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SENATE 

Wednesday,  November  22, 1967 

(Legislative    day    of    Tuesday,   Novem- 
ber 21. 1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 

Rev.  John  E.  Huss,  minister,  Charles- 
ton Heights  Baptist  Church,  Charleston, 
S.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  have  reason 
to  express  profound  gratitude  to  Thee 
every  day  of  our  lives.  Whenever  we 
think,  there  is  a  desire  to  thank.  Dur- 
ing this  1967  Thanksgiving  season  we 
wish  to  express  special  gratitude.  May 
our  thanks  be  as  fervent  for  mercies  re- 
ceived, as  our  petitions  for  blessings  we 
seek. 

Help  us  to  exalt  Thee  as  did  the  Psalm- 
ist who  burst  into  praise  and  was  con- 
strained to  say:  "O  Lord,  our  Lord,  how 
excellent  is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earth." 

We  are  thankful  for  America,  a  na- 
tion bom  in  revolution  and  now  engaged 
in  an  agonizing  struggle  to  guarantee 
freedom  and  prevent  the  enslavement  of 
a  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  world. 
Father,  console  and  comfort  those  whose 
minds  are  filled  with  precious  memories 
of  those  who  have  given  their  lives  for 
our  country. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  these 
United  States  and  for  all  the  men  and 
women  who  share  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility in  high  oflBce.  Bestow  upon  this 
leadership  divine  guidance  in  the  deci- 
sions they  constantly  make.  Give  to  them 
a  strength  equal  to  the  task.  Provide  for 
them  relaxation  that  renews.  Inspire 
their  thinking  so  that  a  trail  may  be 
blazed  to  bring  a  just  and  honorable 
peace  that  will  end  the  dilemma  in  Viet- 
nam. 

With  love  for  Thee  and  loyalty  to  our 
country  we  humbly  offer  this  petition  In 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  November 
21,  1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  mom- 
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ing  business,  and  that  statements  therein 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


/ 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  minute 
preceding  the  vote  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness at  11  a.m.,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN]  be  recognized  to  pro- 
pound questions  concerning  the  schedule 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  next 
week. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
two  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  COURT  OF 
GENERAL  SESSIONS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Arthur  Christopher,  Jr.,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  associate 
judge  of  the  District  of  Coliunbia  court 
of  general  sessions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fannin  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
the  nomination  is  considered  and 
confirmed. 


DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA    LAND 
AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Alfred  P.  Love  to  be  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sisk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  779  and  780. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATIONS  UPON  ATTORNEYS' 
FEES  BEFORE  U.S.  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCY  PROCEEDINGS 

The  bill  (S.  1073)  to  remove  arbitrary 
limitations  upon  attorneys'  fees  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  proceedings  before  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1073 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  to 
the  extent  that  any  provision  of  law  here- 
tofore enacted  or  any  rule  or  reg:ulatlon 
heretofore  adopted  by  any  administrative 
agency  ( 1 )  Imposes  up>on  any  attorneys'  fees 
any  limitation  to  a  prescribed  amount  or  to 
a  prescribed  maximum  percentage  of  any 
award  made  In  any  administrative  proceed- 
ing, or  (2)  authorizes  an  agency  in  its  dis- 
cretion to  determine  attorneys'  fees  or  to  ap- 
prove attorneys'  fees  charged  for  the  rendi- 
tion of  such  services  In  any  administrative 
proceeding;  or  (3)  imposes  any  pyenalty  or 
sanction  upon  any  attorney  who  charges, 
contracts  for,  or  receives  any  fee  in  excess  of 
any  such  limitation  for  the  rendition  of 
services  In  connection  with  any  administra- 
tive proceedings,  such  provision  of  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  any  proceedings  heretofore  subject 
to  any  provision  of  law  or  rule  or  regulation 
referred  to  in  (a)  above,  an  admlnistraUve 
agency  may  hereafter  provide,  by  published 
rule  or  regulation,  than  an  attorney  shall, 
at  the  conclusion  of  such  proceedings,  file 
with  the  agency  the  amount  of  fee  charged 
In  connection  with  his  services  rendered  In 
such  proceedings. 

(c)  After  the  fee  information  is  filed  by  an 
attorney  under  (b)  above,  an  agency  may 
determine,  in  accordance  with  such  pub- 
lished rules  or  regulations  as  It  may  provide, 
that  such  fee  charged  is  excessive.  If,  after 
notice  to  the  attorney  of  this  determination, 
the  agency  and  the  attorney  fall  to  agree 
upon  a  fee,  the  agency  ma^,  within  ninety 
days  after  receipt  of  the  Information  re- 
quired by  (b)  above,  petition  the  United 
States  district  court  in  the  district  in  which, 
the  attorney  maintains  an  office,  and  the 
court  shall  determine  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  services  rendered  by  the  attorney. 

(d)  Ab  vised  In  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "admiulstratlve  agency" 
means  any  executive  department  or  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  thereof,  any  inde- 
pendent administration,  board,  or  commis- 
sion of  the  Government,  and  any  wholly 
owned  Government  corporation. 
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(2)  The  term  "administrative  proceeding" 
means  any  application  made  to,  and  any 
lormal  or  informal  proceeding,  conference, 
or  meeting  conducted  by,  any  administra- 
tive agency  or  any  officer  or  employee  thereof 
for  or  in  connection  with  the  submission, 
consideration,  determination,  adjudication, 
or  review  of  any  claim  against  the  United 
States  or  any  demand  or  request  for  any 
monetary  or  ether  benefit  or  privilege  under 
any  statute  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Trtis  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  third  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  795) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OP   THB   BILL 

This  bill  was  first  Introduced  by  Senator 
McClellan,  of  Arkansas,  on  March  15.  1965 
(8.  1522)  for  the  purpose  of  removing  arbi- 
trary limitations  which  are  now  placed  upon 
attorneys'  fees  for  services  rendered  before 
certain  administrative  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  In  a  statement  on  behalf  of  his  bill. 
Senator  McClellan  said : 

"I  introduced  this  bill  (S.  1522)  to  correct 
what  I  consider  to  be  Inequities  in  the  allow- 
ance of  attorneys'  fees  In  proceedings  before 
certain  administrative  agencies.  Many  of  the 
existing  limitations  •  •  •  are  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  depression  years.  The  maxi- 
mum amount  now  allowable  reflects  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  that  time." 

Senator  McClellan's  bill  as  amended,  passed 
the  Senate  on  June  13,  1966.  (See  8.  Rept. 
1233.  89th  Cong.,  second  sess.)  In  the  goth 
Congress,  on  February  26.  1967,  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan reintroduced  his  bill  (S.  1073)  In  the 
Identical  form  as  had  previously  passed  the 
Senate.  The  bill  would  repeal  all  existing 
statutory  and  agency  limitations  on  attor- 
neys' fees.  It  would  permit  attorneys  to  enter 
Into  fee  contracts  with  their  client,  subject 
only  to  subsequent  review  by  an  administra- 
tive agency  of  the  United  States  to  determine 
if  the  fee  charged  Is  excessive. 

LEGISU^TTVZ   RI8T0RT 

The  general  rule  followed  by  American 
courts  is  that  attorneys'  fees  "are  not  ordi- 
narily recoverable  In  the  absence  of  a  statute 
or  enforceable  contract  providing  therefor" 
(Arcambel  v.  Wisevian,  3  Dall.  306  (1796); 
Fleischmann  Distilling  Corporation  v.  Maier 
Brewing  Co.,  386  U.S.  714  (1967)). 

There  are  today  mcuiy  statutes  and  agency 
rules  and  regulations  which  now  Impose 
limitations  on  attorneys'  fees  charged  clients 
for  services  rendered  In  connection  with  ad- 
ministrative proceedings.  (See  p.  6  for  list 
compiled  by  the  American  Bar  Foundation.) 
These  limitations  can  be  grouped  into  three 
general  types : 

( 1 )  Fixed  dollar  Itmltatlons — such  aa  a  »10 
fee  for  handling  certain  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration cases: 

(2)  Fixed  percentage  limitations — such  as 
the  10-percent  limitation  for  handling  claims 
before  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission; and 

(3)  Administrative  discretion  limitations — 
such  as  exercised  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration. 

The  orlgla  of  these  statutory  fee  limita- 
tions is  rooted  In  the  dfeslre  of  the  Congress 
to  protect  Individual  members  of  the  public 
from  unconscionable  representatives  or 
agents,  whether  lawyers  or  not,  and  to  Insure 
I  that  particular  funds  made  available  for  spe- 
cial legislative  piirposes,  such  aa  veterans' 
benefits,  social  security,  or  restitution  to  In- 
dians, are  directed  toward  those  purposes 
with  absolute  minimum  diversion  on  account 


of  claims  of  lawyers,  agents,  or  other  repre- 
sentatives. Furthermore,  the  Congress  was 
interested  in  discouraging  champerty.  Ac- 
cording to  Justice  Brandeis,  "Congress  has 
sought  both  to  prevent  the  stirring  up  of 
unjust  claims  against  the  Government  and 
to  reduce  the  temptation  to  adopt  Improper 
methods  of  prosecution  which  contracts  for 
large  fees  contingent  upon  success  have 
sometimes  been  suppKised  to  encourage." 
(Calhoun  v.  Ma^sie,  253  U.S.  170.  at  173-174, 
1920.  The  Court  In  this  case,  and  in  a  series 
of  such  cases,  held  these  fee  limitation 
clauses  constitutional.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  that  the  Congress  has  power  to 
attach  conditions  to  the  pensions  it  chooses 
to  award,  and  thus  lawyers  were  not  deprived 
of  due  process  of  law.) 

Thus,  when  Congress  enacted  a  new  pen- 
sion bill  early  in  the  Civil  War,  it  included  a 
$5  fee  limitation  for  presentation  of  a  claim. 
The  rationalization  for  this  limitation  was 
on  grounds  of  the  rapacity  of  attorneys  and 
agents,  the  naivete  of  the  average  pensioner, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  administrative 
procedure  involved.  Two  years  later,  in  1864, 
this  fee  cause  was  repealed  in  favor  of  a  pro- 
vision allowing  a  maximum  fee  of  $10  for  all 
services  rendered  in  securing  a  pension. 

Tlie  legislative  history  of  the  various  fee 
limitations  which  S.  1073  would  remove  is 
significant  only  by  the  almost  total  absence 
of  attention  given  to  the  problem  In  congres- 
sional hearings  and  reports.  No  doubt,  many 
fee  limitation  clauses  were  added  as  an  ad 
hoc  response  to  evils,  or  imagined  evils, 
which  may  not  necessarily  have  existed  in 
the  bulk  of  cases  to  which  the  clauses  apply. 
Tlie  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  too 
many  Instances,  the  fee  rider  has  been  auto- 
matically added  without  debate  In  Congress 
and  with  little.  If  any,  protest  from  the  bar. 

Hearings  on  S.  1522  were  held  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1966,  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure.  One 
dominant  theme  raised  by  representatives 
of  the  bar  was  that  the  existing  system  of 
arbitrary  limitations  on  attorneys'  fees  not 
only  Is  a  breach  of  normal  attorney-client 
relationships,  but  also  Is  against  the  beet 
intereets  of  the  claimant  himself.  Indeed,  as 
representatives  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Informed  the  subcommittee,  "the 
right  or  privilege  of  being  represented  by 
counsel  In  a  Federal  administrative  pro- 
ceeding becomes  hollow  •  •  •  If  the  private 
party  Is  prohibited  from  paying  his  attorney 
other  than  a  subnormal  fee.  Retaining  one's 
own  counsel  Is  a  private  right  which  deserves 
safeguarding  In  fact  as  well  as  In  theory." 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that. 
In  many  Instances,  the  existing  limitations 
on  attorneys'  fees  deprive  a  claimant  of 
counsel  of  his  own  choosing.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln has  said  that  a  lawyer's  time  and  advice 
are  his  stock  In  trade.  And  representatives  of 
the  bar  were  frank,  to  admit  that — except  for 
motives  of  charity — a  lawyer  cannot  afford 
to  take  a  case  where  he  may  not  even  be 
reimbursed  for  his  actual,  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. 

Diirlng  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  suggested  that  the 
bill  "presents  the  basic  question  as  to 
whether  an  Individual  claiming  veterans' 
benefits  should  be  encouraged  to  obtain  an 
attorney  to  present  his  claim,  with  the  re- 
sultant expense,  or  whether  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  utilize  .the  representation  al- 
ternatives now  available  to  him,  which  In- 
volve no  cost  on  his  part." 

Meritorious  as  this  statement  may  appear, 
S.  1073  Is  not  Intended  to  present  a  claim- 
ant with  a  choice  of  alternate  remedies.  The 
committee  Is  most  cognizant  of  the  excellent 
representation  which  the  many  veterans'  or- 
ganizations provide,  and  8.  1073  would  not 
be  Interpreted  so  as  to  d^nlve  these  organi- 
zations of  any  of  their  activities.  In  this  con- 
nection, 8.  1073  Is  Intended  merely  to  remove 
any  existing  arbitrary  limitations  on  attor- 


neys' fees  so  that  If  legal  assistance  becomes 
necessary — and  If  the  claimant  so  desires- 
competent  counsel  can  be  obtained. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that,  whereas  la 
the  area  of  veterans'  affairs  there  are  many 
professional  veterans'  organizations  offering 
claims  assistance,  no  such  similar  organiza- 
tions exist  In  the  many  other  areas  to  which 
S.  1073  will  apply. 

During  the  course  of  the  subconunlttee 
hearings,  representatives  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  opposed  enactment  of  such 
an  attorney  fee  bill.  The  committee  believes 
that  most  objections  were  met  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  amendments  to  S.  1522.  which 
are  now  Incorporated  Into  8.  1073.  Addition- 
ally, the  Department  of  Justice,  In  a  letter 
dated  February  28.  1966,  Informed  the  com- 
mittee that  It.  "agrees  with  the  general 
approach  of  8.  1522,  in  Its  abolition  of  across- 
the-board  limitations  on  attorneys'  fees  and 
services  rendered  In  proceedings  before  Fed- 
eral administrative  agencies." 

The  committee  accordingly  Is  of  the  opin- 
ion that  S.  1073  effects  a  balancing  of  the 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned;  namely, 
the  Individual  claimant  under  a  Federal 
statute,  his  private  lawyer,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

WHAT    S.    1073    WOtJLD    DO 

S.  1073  would— 

1.  Abolish  fixed  dollar  amount,  maximum 
percentage  of  award,  and  administrative  dis- 
cretion types  of  limitation  on  attorneys'  fees 
ill  administrative  proceedings. 

2.  Allow  attorneys'  fees  for  services  ren- 
dered In  administrative  proceedings  to  be  set 
initially  in  the  course  of  normal  attorney- 
client  relationships. 

3.  Allow  agencies  In  their  discretion  to 
establish  procedures  for  the  disclosure  of 
attorneys'  fees  in  those  cases  where  existing 
arbitrary  limitations  will  be  abolished. 

4.  Enable  agencies  in  such  cases  to  chal- 
lenge any  attorney's  fee  on  grounds  of  Its 
Mcesslveness  and  to  petition  an  appropriate 
I%ieral  district  court  If  agreement  on  a 
proper  fee  within  a  reasonable  time  Is  not 
reached. 

5.  Leave  unchanged  the  fee  situation  In 
administrative  proceedings  unaffected  by  the 
abolition  of  arbitrary  limitations  on  at- 
torneys' fees. 
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PROHIBrnNG  COERCION  IN  SOLICI- 
TATION OF  CONTRIBUTIONS 

The  bill  (S.  1036>  to  protect  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  by  prohibiting  coercion  In  the  so- 
licitation of  charitable  contributions  and 
the  purchase  of  Government  securities 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  1036 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
commissioned  officer,  as  defined  In  section 
101,  title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting 
to  act  under  his  authority  to  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  coerce,  any  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  Invest  his  earnings  In  bonds  or 
other  obligations  or  securities  Issued  by  the 
United  States  or  any  of  Its  departments  or 
agencies,  or  to  make  donations  to  any  In- 
stitution or  cause  of  any  kind:  Provided, 
however.  That  nothing  contained  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  any 
commissioned  officer  or  any  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  acting  or  purporting  to  act 
under  his  authority  from  calling  meetings  or 
taking  any  action  appropriate  to  afford  to 
any  member   of  the   Armed  Forces   of  the 


United  States  the  opportunity  voluntarily  to 
invest  his  earnings  in  bonds  or  other  obllga-  > 
aons  or  securities  issued  by  the  United 
States  or  any  of  its  departments  or  agencies 
or  voluntarily  to  make  donations  to  any  In- 
Btltutlon  or  cause  of  any  kind. 

Sec  2.  Any  commissioned  officer  as  defined 
In  section  101.  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
or  any  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  acting 
or  purporting  to  act  under  his  authority  who 
willfully  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
796),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

ptmposE 

This  bin  IB  Intended  to  prohibit  coercive 
practices  that  have  some  times  occurred  In 
the  Armed  Forces  during  campaigns  to  sell 
savings  bonds  and  to  solicit  charitable 
donations. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORT 

During  the  past  five  Congresses  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Con^nlttee  on  the  Judiciary  has  con- 
ducted extensive  Investigations  Into  various 
types  of  governmental  activity  Involving  In- 
vasions of  privacy  of  civilian  and  military 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Of  the  violations  of  Individual  rights 
found  by  the  subcommittee,  some  of  the 
worst  occurred  In  connection  with  tech- 
niques employed  to  secure  participation  In  the 
periodic  campaigns  to  sell  Government  sav- 
ings bonds  and  to  solicit  contributions  to 
charity  drives. 

As  a  result  of  the  abuses  discovered  d\ir- 
Ing  these  studies,  legislation  was  introduced 
In  the  89th  Congress  and  again  In  the  90th 
Congress  to  protect  Government  employees 
In  their  basic  rights  to  privacy.  S.  1035,  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  coercive  practices 
against  civilian  employees  of  the  Govern- 
ment, was  approved  by  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 13  by  a  vote  of  79  to  4.  Section  1(h) 
of  that  bill  Is  similar  to  S.  1036,  which  Is  a 
companion  bill  deslg^ned  to  protect  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  against  coercion  to  par- 
ticipate In  bond  sales  or  to  donate  to  charity. 

NEED    rOR   LEGISLATION 

The  files  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights  are  replete  with  correspond-- 
ence  from  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
complaining  about  the  pressures  used 
against  them  to  participate  In  purchasing 
bonds  or  In  contributing  to  various  causes. 

Among  the  threats,  reprisals,  and  punish- 
ment are  these:  denials  of  leave  to  service- 
men departing  for  Vietnam,  refusal  of  week- 
end passes,  detrimental  reports  that  mar  a 
serviceman's  r^icord  and  often  Impede  his 
advancement,  official  threats  of  denial  of 
promotion,  and  assignment  of  unpleasant 
duties  or  undesirable  working  hours.  The 
extent  of  reprisals  varies  with  the  Ingenuity 
and  Imagination  of  the  persons  respraiiBlble 
for  filling  the  quotas. 

Coercion  and  pressure  tactics  are  forbid- 
den officially  by  policies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  But  It  Is  Impractical  by  admin- 
istrative action  to  police  the  violations  of 
the  principle  of  voluntary  participation.  It 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  Investigate  and  cor- 
rect Instances  of  coercion  because  most  of 
the  pressures  are  applied  orally  and  thus 
are  Impossible  to  verify  conclusively  and  be- 
cause most  of  the  complainants  ask  that 
their  names  not  be  used  to  avoid  punishment 
by  the  superiors  In  the  chain  of  command 
whose  actions  were  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint. 


The  committee  docs  not  wish  to  discour- 
age thrift  or  charitable  contributions,  and 
the  bill  makes  clear  that  there  is  no  pro- 
hibition against  action  to  give  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  an  oppwrtunlty  to  Invest 
their  earnings  in  bonds  voluntarily  or  to 
make  voluntary  contributions.  But  the  com- 
mittee Is  convinced  that  much  of  the  activity 
in  this  area  Is  excessive  to  the  pwlnt  of  in- 
timidation. The  committee  expects  that  not 
many  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  be 
prosecuted  imder  the  authority  of  this  bill, 
but  the  bill  should  act  as  a  deterrent  against 
the  kinds  of  abuses  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  LONG  OF 
LOUISIANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion,  before  the  vote  on 
the  unfinished  business,  the  social  secu- 
rity bill,  is  concluded,  to  express  my  ad- 
miration and  gratification  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana  rMr. 
Long],  the  deputy  majority  leader  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  The  outstanding  skill  he  has 
shown  In  managing  this  most  compre- 
hensive. dlCQcult.  and  technical  bill,  for 
the  past  week  will  remain  as  a  lasting 
Impression  on  the  minds  of  all  Senators. 

He  has  conducted  himself  with  great 
dignity,  decorum,  understanding,  and 
tolerance.  He  has  been  able  to  answer 
the  questions  raised  with  clarity  and 
skill.  He  is  to  be  commended  for  conduct- 
ing, in  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  the  type  of  management  which 
we  all  admire  and  appreciate,  especially 
when  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  Is  before 
us.  Its  carefully  drawn  provisions  repre- 
sent a  major  achievement  for  the  count- 
less nimiber  of  Americans  who  will  bene- 
fit. But  the  real  achievement  today  Is 
the  one  about  to  occur  when  the  Senate 
votes  to  pass  H.R.  12080.  This  will  be 
Senator  Long's  achievement;  one  he  can 
add  to  his  already  abundant  record  in 
the  service  of  the  Nation. 

I  should  also  like  to  extend  my  com- 
mendation to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  TMr.  Williams], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  who,  although  he 
had  some  very  strong  differences  of  opin- 
ion, did  not  In  any  way  delay  the  work 
of  the  Senate.  He  expressed  his  views 
with  clarity  and  decisiveness,  with  deep 
sincerity  and  conviction.  He  made  a  dis- 
tinct and  enriching  contribution.  His 
deep  understanding  of  the  many  facets 
of  our  social  security  system,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  many  provisions  of  this  bill 
were  of  immense  assistance. 

There  are  others  who  are  to  be  com- 
mended. The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson]  and  the  others  on  the 
committee  deserve  praise  for  their  strong 
efforts  both  in  committee  and  here  in 
the  Chamber. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  CiTRTis]  Is  to  be  singled  out 
for  his  outstanding  contribution.  He 
urged  his  views  with  great  conviction  and 
sincerity  though  they  differed  In  many 
respects  from  those  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  similarly  deserves  the  praise  of 
the  Senate  for  again  manifesting  his 


deep  and  abiding  devotion  to  our  elderly 
citizens. 

I  particularly  wish  to  note  the  contri- 
bution of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]  whose  profound  In- 
terest in  and  strong  support  for  this 
vitally  important  met^ure  has  served 
immensely  to  assure  what  I  am  certain 
will  be  an  over\yhelming  success.  His  co- 
operation throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  measure  was  splendid. 

The  Senator  from  Oklsihoma  [Mr.  Har- 
ris] shares  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate 
for  his  diUgence  and  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  measure,  as  do  the  Senators  from 
Indlsma  [Mr.  Hartke  and  Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senators  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts  and 
Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  They,  along  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya]  and  others,  urged  their  views 
clearly  and  articulately,  offered  amend- 
ments which  often  met  the  approval  of 
the  Senate  and  generally  helped  to  make 
the  discussion  and  debate  on  this  bill  of 
the  highest  caliber  and  In  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate. 

So  again,  to  Senator  Russell  B. 
Long,  to  the  committee  whi^h  he  so  ably 
chalrs>and  to  the  Senate  goes  the  heart- 
felt thanks  of  the  leadership,  and  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  nation  for  co- 
operating so  magnificently  to  ready  the 
sweeping  improvements  of  the  social  se- 
curity program  and  the  other  benefits 
proposed  in  HJl.  12080  for  final  disposi- 
tion— a  disposition,  I  sun  confident,  that 
will  be  highly,  highly  favorable.  It  will 
be  a  lasting  credit  to  this  body. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81- 
754,  appoints  the  following  Senator  to 
the  National  Historical  Publications 
Commission;  Senator  Pell. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
170  of  the  74th  Congress,  appoints  the 
following  Senator  to  attend  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  meeting,  to  be  held  at 
Rome,  Italy,  on  December  3-9,  1967: 
Senator  Lausche. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  1031)  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as 
amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  severally  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

8.  910.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Patrick  E.  Eagan: 

8.  1367.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  In  cases  where  there  Is  a  nom- 
inal deficiency  In  the  rental  payment,  and 
to  authorize  hlin  to  reinstate  under  some 
conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  terminated  by 
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operation  of  law  for  faUure  to  pay  rental 
tlme^:  and 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolution  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Son4ra 

D.  Shaw; 

HJR.  3528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  MJ}.; 

HJi.  4818.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  O.  P. 
Becken; 

H.R.  4819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
W.  Heneman; 

HJI.  4820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvan 
H.  Miller; 

HJR.  4821.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arnold 

E.  Remmen; 

H.R.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson;  =? 

HJi.  6890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lester 
W.  Heln  and  Sadie  Heln; 

HJI.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U^.  dtlzensblp 
poBthumoiisly  upon  Efc.  Alfred  Sevenskl; 

HJi.  8481.  An  act  f OT  the  reUef  of  Richard 
Belk; 

HJI.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  10864.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Saline  Coimty,  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks  Forests, 
Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJi.  12019.  An  act  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion certain  property  of  the  B'nai  B'rlth 
Henry  Monsky  Foundation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transportation  program. 
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HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJl.  2760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sondra 

D.  Shaw; 

H.R.  3528.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  M.D.; 

H.R.  4818.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  O.  P. 
Becken;  ^ 

H.R.  4819.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ralph 
W.  Heneman; 

H.R.  4820.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sylvan  H. 
Miller; 

H.R.  4821.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Arnold 

E.  Remmen; 

HJi.  6305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claud 
Ferguson; 

H.R.  6890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lester 
W.  Heln  and  Sadie  Heln; 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl;  and 

H.R.  8481.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
Belk;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJi.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  SetUement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  deter- 
mination of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

HJi.  10864.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
In  Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks  Forests, 
Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

HJI.  12019.  An  act  to^exempt  from  taxation 
certain  property  of  the  B'nai  BYlth  Herur 
Monsky  Foxmdatlon  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on^he  District  of 
Columbia. 


PROPOSED  CONCESSION  CONTRACT 
FOR  PUBLIC  SERVICES  IN  LASSEN 
VOLCANIC  NATIONAL  PARK, 
CALIF. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  letter  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed  con- 
cession contract  for  public  services  in 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  Calif., 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate, or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  en- 
dorsing the  proposed  plan  to  reestablish 
military  installations  in  Rota.  Tlnlan,  Salpan, 
and  the  Northern  Islands;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  to  eliminate 
poverty;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic-Welfare. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMriTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment : 

HJi.  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  802). 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJI.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront  (Rept.  No.  803) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
mei}t: 

S.  1629.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  to  enter 
into  Joint  contracts  for  supMles  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  oq  Columbia  and 
for  other  political  divisions  and  subdivisions 
in  the  National  Capital  region  (Rent  No 
804). 

By  Mr.  TYDINOS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliimbia.  with  amendments: 

S.  1532.  A  bill  to  reqiilre  that  contracts  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any  pub- 
lic building  or  public  work  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  performance 
bond  protecting  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
by  an  additional  bond  for  the  protection  of 
persons  furnishing  material  and  labor,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  806). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALLOTT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMINICK)  : 

S.  2686.  A  bill  to  provide  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection  to  certain  Individuals 
who,  while  employed  in,  or  in  connection 
with,  the  mining  of  radioactive  material,  suf- 
fer Injury  or  death  from  the  effecfe  of  radia- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LAUSCHE  (by  request) : 
S.  2687.  A  bill  to  amend  section  17  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  provide  for  Ju- 
diclal  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes- 
to  the  Committee  oi>  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey  (for 

himself,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Kennkot  ol 

Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kenni*t  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  Yakborodgh. 

Mr.     Clark,     Mr.     Pell,     and     Mr. 

jAvrrs)  :     ' 

S.   2688.  A  bill   to  ejrtend  and  otherwise 

amend    certain    expiring    provisions    of   the 

Public  Health  Service  Act  for  migrant  health 

services;    to   the  Committee  on  Labor  and 

Public  Welfare.  • 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wu-liams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  ALLOTT: 
S.  2689.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aldo  Per- 
rettl;    to  the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 
8.2690.  A  bill  to  settle  the  land  claims 
of    the    Indians,    Aleuts,    and    Eskimos    of 
Alaska  against  the  United  States,  and  for 
other   purposes;    to   the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 

CONTINUATION  OF  SPECIAL  COM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OF  THE  CONGRESS  THROUGH 
JANUARY   31,    1968 

Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BoGGS,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr. 
MtmDT.  and  Mr.  Sparkman)  submitted 
a  resolution  (S.  Res.  188)  continuing 
th,e  Special  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Congress  through  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968.  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Monronet, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


RELIEF  OF  URANIUM  MINERS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  the  Nation's  attention  was  di- 
rected to  a  tragic  situation  regarding  the 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  among  uranium 
miners.  The  news  media  carried  several 
stories  concerning  the  deaths  of  uranium 
mln-.jrs  attributable  to  lung  cancer.  Cer- 
tain members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  is 
a  connection  between  exposure  to  radon 
gas  and  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer.  Dr. 
Victor  Archer  of  the  Occupational 
Health  Field  Station,  U.S.  PubUc  Health 
Service,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  on  July  26,  1967.  made 
this  observation: 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  in  earlier  testi- 
mony at  these  hearings,  no  one  challenged 
the  concept  that  radiation  exposure  in  ura- 
nium mines  can  cause  lung  cancer  among 
miners.  That  represents  progress;  10.  or  even 
6  years  ago,  I  am  sure  that  that  concept 
would  have  been  challenged. 

Despite  Dr.  Archer's  note  of  "prog- 
ress." it  would  appear  that  the  medical 
panel  of  the  Utah  Industrial  Commission 
does  not  share  his  opinion.  In  an  Au- 
gust 24,  1967.  decision  of  the  Utah  Su- 
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preme    Court,    such    a    finding    was 
apparently  sustained. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Garner  decision  of  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  deci- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Utabt 
No.  10667,  filed  August  24,  1967.  L.  M. 
Ciunmlngs.  clerk] 
EoLA  Margaret  Qarneb,  Wmow,  and  James 
DotrcLAS  Garner  and  Pamela  Garner, 
Minor  Chh-dren  or  Douglas  Garner,  De- 
ceased, PLAiNnrrs,  v.  Hecla  Mining  Com- 

PANT   AND   THE    INDTTSTBIAL    COMMISSION   OF 

Utah,  Defendants 

Crockett,  Chief  Justice: 

Plaintiffs,  the  widow  and  children  of  Doug- 
las Garner,  attack  the  findings  and  order  of 
tbe  Industrial  Commission  denying  benefits 
for  his  death  which  they  contend  resulted 
from  an  occupational  disease  caused  from 
working  as  a  lu'anium  miner  for  the  defend- 
ant Hecla  Mining  Company. 

Mr.  Garner  had  worked  In  and  around 
uranium  mines  since  1940;  15  years  of  it 
underground.  The  last  eight  years  had  been 
in  Utah,  four  years  of  that  for  the  defendant 
Hecla  Mining  Company.  He  became  ill  and 
was  hospitalized  on  July  14.  1963.  Tests  were 
taken  which  revealed  extensive  carcino- 
matosis (a  form  of  cancer).  Involving  the 
lungs,  bronchus,  preaortic  nodes,  liver, 
spleen,  and  adrenal  glands.  After  his  death, 
September  15,  1963,  the  autopsy  report 
showed  that  he  had  severe  aortic  arthero- 
sclerosls  and  coronary  atherosclerosis. 

Our  occupational  disease  statutes  were 
enacted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  compensation 
previously  provided  for  accidental  injuries  to 
further  implement  one  of  the  main  policy 
considerations  which  underlies  workmen's 
compensation :  that  industry  should  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  human  casualty  it  causes.' 
Due  largely  to  the  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
causal  relationships  It  has  proceeded  into 
that  field  with  caution,  limiting  coverage  to 
certain  named  diseases  and  adding:  such 
other  diseases  or  Injuries  to  health  which 
"directly  arise  as  a  natiu-al  incident  of  the 
exposure  occasioned  by  tbe  employment"  and 
only  where  it  is  shown  there  is  a  "direct  and 
proximate  causal  connection  between  the 
conditions  of  the  work  and  the  occupational 
disease,"  and  which  does  not  result  from  a 
hazard  to  which  the  workman  would  have 
been  equally  exposed  outside  of  the  employ- 
ment.' 

Plaintiffs  urge  the  persuasiveness  of  statis- 
tical data,  scientific  evidence  and  medical 
opinion  that  there  is  a  much  higher  than 
average  incidence  of  lung  cancer  in  uranium 
miners.  The  hazardous  agent  is  radon  gas. 
When  a  man  breathes  it,  it  changes  in  several 
chemical  steps  to  the  end  product,  known  as 
lead-210.  This  accumulates  in  the  kidneys, 
liver,  spleen  and  especially  the  bones.  By 
autopsy  it  can  be  determined  to  some  degree 
the  exposure  a  person  had  to  the  radon  gas. 
Correlating  with  this,  it  was  shown  that  Mr. 
Garner  had  34  times  as  much  lead-210  in 
his  bones  as  the  average  for  a  nonminer:  and 
that  the  Hecla  Mine  had  about  214  times  as 
much  of  the  radon  gas  as  the  "recommended 
working  level"  approved  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  some  states  which  have  regula- 
tions on  the  subject. 

The  foregoing  evidence  came  fVom  compe- 


>  U.CJ^.  1953,  36-2-26,  27.  first  enacted  In 
l941asCL.  :tl,Sec.27,  28. 

'U.C.A.  1953,  35-2-27(28).  ThU  subsection 
sets  out  the  requirements  for  other  dlsecues 
to  be  included  with  the  diseases  enumerated 
in  35-2-27.  They  duplicate  the  requisites  for 
proximate  causation  of  occupatiohal  diseases 
IQ  35-2-26. 


tent  sources,  including  Dr.  Victor  E.  Archer. 

an  apparently  well  qualified  expert  who  had 

had  large  experience  and  had  done  investi- 
gation and  research  in  this  field.  He  was  not 
the  attending  physician  but  upon  the  basis 

of  the  foregoing  information  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  was  a  very  high  possibility 
that  the  death  of  Mr.  Gamer  resulted  from 
lung  cancer  caused  by  the  radon  gas  present 
in  uranium  mines.  This  is  the  foundation  of 
plaintiffs'  argument  that  the  Commission 
was  capricious  and  arbitrary  in  its  refusal  to 
find  that  the  cause  of  Mr.  Garner's  death 
was  an  occupational  disease  as  defined  In  our 
statutes  referred  to  above. 

We  have  no  doubt  about  the  propriety  of 
receiving  and  considering  the  evidence  above 
referred  to,  and  of  scientific  data  and  expert 

.opinions  based  thereon  concerning  the  high 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  in  uranium  miners, 
l^ecause  they  are  relevant  to  the  critical  prob- 
lem Jiere.  Th's  evidence  is  indeed  somewhat 
impressive  and  may  well  be  regarded  as  call- 
ing attention  to  the  question  whether  lung 
cancer  of  uranium  miners  should  be  Included 
in  the  occupational  diseases  specified  by 
statute  as  compensable.  However,  that  is  a 
legislative,  not  a  Judicial  problem. 

Under  our  statutes  and  long  established 
decisional  law  there  are  insuperable  obstacles 
to  the  granting  of  the  relief  sought  by  plain- 
tiffs on  this  appeal:  it  was  their  burden  to 
show  affirmatively  and  to  so  persuade  the 
Commission  that  Mr.  Garner's  death  resulted 
from  a  disease  caused  by  his  occupation.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  Commission,  and  not 
of  any  individual  Witness,  or  even  of  the 
medical  panel,  to  Judge  the  credibility  of  the 
evidence,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  whole 
evidence  to  determine  the  facts.  The  plain- 
tiffs having  failed  to  so  persuade  the  Com- 
mission, it  is  the  duty  of  this  covtit  to  survey 
the  evidence  in  the  light  most  favorable  to 
the  findings  and  order;  and  we  cannot  re- 
verse and  oompel  an  award  unless  there  is 
credible  evidence  without  substantial  con- 
tradiction which  points  so  clearly  and  per- 
suasively in  plaintiffs'  favor  that  failure  to  so 
find  must  be  regarded  as  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary. Conversely,  if  there  is  any  reasonable 
basis  in  the  evidence,  or  from  the  lack  of  evi- 
dence, which  will  justify  the  refusal  to  so 
find,  we  must  affirm.' 

While  it  seems  logical  that  the  unxisually 
high  incidence  of  lung  cancer  in  lu-anium 
miners  would  indicate  in  the  same  ratio  the 
higher  probability  than  otherwise  that  such 
was  the  cause  of  the  disease,  it  nevertheless 
falls  short  of  compelling  a  finding  that  such 
was  the  cause  in  any  indlvldua'   case.  For 

'  illustration,  in  a  more  commonly  known 
field:  the  fact  that  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  \n  heavy  cigarette  smokers  is  30% 
to  50%  higher  than  in  nonsmokers  does  not 
necessarily  compel  that  oonclvision  that  any 
individual  smoker's  case  of  lung  cancer  re- 
sulted from  cigarette  smoking.  The  disease 
also  arises  quite  Independently  of  and  there- 
fore apparently  from  other  causes  than  cig- 
arette smoking.  Incidentally  on  the  subject 
of  cigarettes,  It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Gamer 
himself  had  smoked  a  package  a  day  for 
about  20  years. 

The  Insuperable  difficulty  In  plaintiffs' 
attack  on  the  Commission's  finding  is  that 
they  Improperly  attempt  to  focus  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  exclusively  upon  their  own 
view  of  the  evidence  and  theories  of  the  case. 
While  some  aspects  of  the  statistical  data 
and  medical  theories  harmonize  with  their 
contention,  others  failed  to  do  so.  For  in- 
stance, Dr.  Saccomanno,  tbe  pathologist 
called  by  them,  acknowledged  the  well 
known  but  unfortunate  uncertainty  as  to  the 
cause  of  cancer.  He  readily  adnUtted  that,  in 


>  See  Kent  v.  Industrial  Commission,  89 
Utah  389,  67  P.  2d  724;  Kavallnakis  v.  Indus- 
trial Commission,  67  Utah  174,  246  Pac.  698; 
and  for  a  recent  case  quite  analogovis  see 
Vause  v.  Industrial  Commission,  17  Utah  2d 
217,  407  P.  2d  1006. 


any  given  individual,  "there  are  a  great  many 
unknown  factors  as  to  what  might  caiise  can- 
cer" and  that  "...  it  could  be  concluded  that 
the  radon  gas  alone  dldnt  cause  the  problem 
Incident  to  the  death,  but  it's  merely  based' 
on  a  statistical  study  of  a  given  number  of 
cases." 

Consistent  with  the  foregoing  and 
corroborating  the  existence  of  unknown 
factors  and  uncertainty  as  to  causation.  Is 
the  report  of  the  medical  panel  to  which 
this  case  was  referred  for  examination:  "We 
cannot  confirm  that  the  lung  carcinoma  was 
caused  by  exposure  to  uranium  mining 
occupation."  There  is  thus  a  reasonable  basis 
in  the  evidence  for  the  refusal  of  the  Com- 
mission to  find  in  accordance  with  the 
plaintiffs'  contention.  Upon  the  principles 
stated  above  it  Is  our  duty  to  affirm  the  deci- 
sion.' No  costs  awarded. 

We  concur: 

E.  R.  Callister,   Jr., 

Justice. 

F.  Henri  Henriod, 

Justice. 
A.  H.  Eixett, 

Justice. 

Tuckett,  Justice  (Dissenting)  : 

I  dissent.  It  appears  from  the  record  that 
that  the  Commission  based  Its  findings  in 
this  matter  upon  the  findings  of  the  medical 
panel.  The  Commission  in  its  order  stated  M^ 
follows :  *  ^^ 

"The  Commission  concurs  that  'Mj^^ar- 
ner's  death  was  not  caused  by  exp6s\ire  to 
uranium  or  its  byproducts.'  Further,  that  the 
lung  carcinoma  of  Mr.  Garner-Was  not  caused 
by  the  exposure  occasioned  by  his  working 
in  the  occupation  of  a  uranium  miner." 

The  medical  panel  to  which  this  matter 
was  referred  by  the  Commission  received 
evidence  and  medical  data  from  various 
sources  and  thereafter  concluded  that  the 
evidence  was  insufficient  to  establish  that 
the  cancer  from  which  Mr.  Garner  died  re- 
sulted from  his  exposure  to  radon  gas  or 
ottier  byproducts  of  uranium  ore.  There  was 
9ome  evidence  before  the  panel  from  which 
It  might  have  concluded  that  the  decedent's 
cancerous  condition  resulted  from  his  over- 
exposure to-'  radiation  while  wor)  ng  in  the 
mines.  After  objections  were  filed  by  the 
plaintiffs  to  the  report  of  the  medical  panel, 
fvuther  proceedings  were  had  before  the 
Commission  at  which  time  Dr.  Elmer  L.  Kll- 
patrlck,  chairman  of  the  panel,  was  exam- 
ined by  counsel  for  the  respective  parties.  In 
response  to  questions  by  counsel  for  the 
plaintiffs.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  testified  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Q.  (By  counsel)  I  think  we  have  discussed 
this  once.  Assuming  that  it  was  there,  with 
the  exposure  to  hazards  which  you  have 
enumerated  here,  then  would  you  say — as- 
suming that  the  cancer  was  there — would 
you  say  that  probably  this  exposure  lighted 
it  up,  or  caused  it  to  go  ahead  and  cause  bis 
death  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  would  have  if 
he  hadn't  worked  in  the  mines? 

"A.  No,  I  wouldn't  use  the  word  'probable'. 
I  would  use  the  word  'possible'.  And  we  con- 
sider the  term  'beyond  a  reasonable  doubt'  Is 
a  pretty  good  phrase  to  use. 

"Q.  Tou  mean  in  Utah,  in  order  to  recover, 
you  doctors  have  to  #ay  that  it  is  beyond  a 
reascmable  doubt?  Is  this  your  understand- 
ing? 

"A.  Tee. 

"Q.  I  see.  And  you  are  not  willing  to  say 
that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  Mr.  Gamer 
died  of  lung  cancer  as  a  result  of  overex- 
posure to  radiation;  la  this  correct? 

"A.  T06. 

"Q.  And  the  panel  appUed  that  rule  In  thU 
case;  is  that  right? 

"A.  Among  all  the  other  considerations,  of 
course." 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that 


<  Ibid.:  and  see  also  Edlund  ▼.  Xndurtrlal 
Conunlsaion,  et  al..  122  Utah  238,  248  P.  ad 
365. 
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the  medical  panel  assumed  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  the  burden  of  proving  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt  the  causal  coimectlon  between  the 
decedent's  exposure  to  radon  gas  while  work- 
ing In  the  mines  and  his  cancerous  condition 
from  which  he  died.  The  Commission  by 
adopting  the  report  of  the  medical  panel  and 
its  findings  In  respect  to  the  claims  of  the 
plaintiffs  adopted  the  same  standard  of  proof. 
Neither  the  statutes  nor  the  decisions  of  this 
court  require  that  a  claimant  has  the  burden 
of  proving  his  claim  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  It  was  prejudicial 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to  re- 
quire that  the  claims  of  the  plaintiffs  be 
established  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  I  am 
in  favor  of  returning  the  case  to  the  Com- 
mission for  further  proceedings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  State  of  Colorado  is  the 
only  State  which  recognizes  the  inhala- 
tion of  radon  gas  as  an  industrial  hazard. 
For  several  years  Colorado's  industrial 
commission  has  granted  compensation 
benefits  for  lung  cancer  victims  who  were 
employed  in  uranium  mining.  The  first 
of  these  cases  goes  back  to  October  1958. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  digest  of  the  lung  cancer  cases 
before  the  Colorado  Industrial  Commis- 
sion be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Digest  of  Lxtno  Cancer  Cases  Filed  With 

THE  State  Compensation  Insttrance  Ptjnd 

I.e.  NO.  1-385-656.  SJ.  NO.  102SS4:  ROBERT  D. 
JOHNSON    V.    ROBERT    D.    JOHNSON    MINING    CO. 

This  was  the  first  case  which  was  tried 
formally  at  a  hearing  relating  to  the  problenj 
of  lung  cancer  allegedly  the  result  of  ura- 
nium mining.  The  claimant,  the  deceased, 
filed  a  claim  in  October  of  1958  alleging  that 
he  was  suffering  from  lung  cancer  due  to 
uranium  mining.  His  disablement  began  Au- 
gust 22,  1958  and  he  died  November  IS.  1958 
before  the  case  was  determined.  Thereafter, 
his  widow  filed  a  claim  and  the  case  was 
heard  on  the  basis  of  her  claim  for  death 
benefits.  Hearings  were  had  in  Denver  and  in 
Grand  Junction.  In  Denver,  the  medical 
testimony  of  Dr.  Allan  Hurst,  specialist  In 
chest  diseases,  was  taken,  as  well  as  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  P.  W.  Jacoe  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Dr.  David  Berman,  who 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  widow  that  in  his 
opinion  exposure  to  radon  gas  was  the  cause 
of  the  development  of  lung  cancer;  Dr.  Allan 
Hurst,  called  by  the  respondents,  testified 
that  the  expostire  to  radon  gas  as  a  cause 
of  lung  cancer  should  be  definitely  ruled  in 
In  this  case. 

Following  this  hearing,  the  case  was  con- 
tinued to  Grand  Junction  and  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Duncan  Holaday  and  Dr.  Victor  E. 
Archer  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Laboratory 
in  Salt  Lake  City  was  taken.  Both  of  these 
men  testified  that  in  their  opinion  lung  can- 
cer is  caused  by  exposure  to  radon  gas.  In 
this  case,  the  pathologist.  Doctor  Saccoman- 
no.  reported  that  the  type  of  cell  was  sqtia- 
mous  cell  carcinoma.  The  case  was  compen- 
sated. Total  compensation  benefits,  $11,466; 
fimeral  benefits,  $500;  medical  expense  paid 
$1,553.61. 

I.e.  NO.  I-30»-9ei,  SJ.  wo.  96336:  THOMAS  VAN 
ARSOALX    v.   THOMAS    VAN   ARSDALE 

In  this  case,  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
filed  a  claim  on  August  6.  1957.  alleging  that 
her  husband  became  disabled  due  to  occupa- 
tional disease  (lung  cancer)  September  2, 
1956  and  died  November  19,  1956.  The  claim 
was  filed  August  6,  1967,  or  more  than  six 
months  from  the  date  of  death.  The  defense 


of  the  statute  of  limitations  was  Interposed 
and,  without  going  into  detail,  the  proceed- 
ings were  long  and  drawn  out  and  resulted 
in  a  final  award  of  the  Commission  on  May 
4,  1966  holding  that  the  claim  was  barred  by 
the  statute  of  limitations.  As  far  as  the 
merits  are  concerned,  there  was  little  doubt 
but.  that  Van  Arsdale  died  as  the  result  of 
lung  cancer  caused  by  uranium  mining. 
However,  his  exposure  and  death  occurred 
long  before  the  1961  amendment  to  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  and  there  Is 
but  little  question  but  that  the  case  was 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.  This  was 
one  of  three  cases  in  connection  with  which 
a  special  trip  was  made  by  a  Referee  of  the 
Industrial  Commission  to  take  the  testimony 
of  Dr.  Victor  Arcber  and  Mr.  Ehincan  Holaday 
In  Salt  Lake  City. 

I.e.    NO.    1-512-811,   ST.   NO.    113TS1:    VlSCn.   S. 
NIDIITER    V.   VrRGIL    S.    NTDIPFER 

In  this  case,  the  deceased,  both  as  em- 
ployer and  employee,  filed  a  first  report  of 
accident  reciting  that  on  August  12,  1960  he 
was  made  aware  that  he  had  lung  cancer.  He 
left  work  on  August  22,  1960.  He  died  Febru- 
ary 15,  1961.  A  claim  was  filed  by  the  wld 
In  February  1962.  The  respondents  flleu  a 
denial  of  liability,  including  the  question  of 
limitations.  However,  in  the  Spring  of  1961, 
the  legislature  amended  the  law  extending 
the  time  of  the  statute  and  this  was  done 
before  the  widow's  rights  expired.  It  was 
ruled  that  the  statute  of  limitations,  there- 
fore, did  not  apply.  Many  hearings  were  had 
In  this  case  and  finally  a  hearing  was  held 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Further  testimony  of 
Doctor  Archer  and  Duncan  Holaday  were 
taken.  Doctor  Archer  was  positive  in  his 
opinion  that  the  exposure  to  radon  gas 
caused  the  lung  cancer  which  resulted  In 
the  death  of  the  deceased.  The  ctise  was  com- 
pensated. Total  compensation,  $12,598;  fu- 
neral benefits,  $500;  total  medical,  $1,912.16. 

I.e.     NO.     1-662-437,    S.F.    NO.     127307:     KERMIT 
BT7RBRIOGX    V.    CI.IMAX    tTRANniM    CO. 

In  this  case,  the  employer  filed  a  report 
reciting  that  the  deceased  left  work  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1962  op^account  of  carcinoma, 
bronchogenic,  undifferentiated.  Burbrldge 
filed  a  claim  October  19,  1962  with  the  In- 
dustrial Commission  alleging  in  substance 
the  same  thing.  Before  the  case  could  be 
heard.  Burbrldge  died  on  October  20,  1962 
and  his  widow  proceeded  with  the  claim. 
The  death  certificate  stated  oat  cell  carci- 
noma. Autopsy  diagnosis  by  Doctor  Saun- 
ders was  carcinoma  undifferentiated.  This 
was  another  case  In  which  the  hearing  was 
had  in  .Salt  Lake  City,  in  addition  to  the 
two  casefe  Just  preceding. 

Mr.  Hii^Jay  testified  that  the  man  worked 
36  montKs  from  1936  to  1939  in  the  Long 
Park  area  in  Colorado  and  then  worked  at 
various  times  up  to  the  date  of  his  final  col- 
lapse in  the  Uravan  area.  He  had  exposures 
running  from  25  to  15  times  the  recom- 
mended working  levels.  This  man  was  a 
member  of  Doctor  Archer's  so-called  study 
group.  The  original  study  group  consisted 
of  3000  or  4000  men  who  were  examined 
periodically  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  would  acquire  lung  cancer  while  en- 
gaged in  uranium  mining.  He  gave  It  as  his 
opinion  that  Burbrldge's  death  was  due  to 
exposure  to  radon  gas.  The  case  was  com- 
pensated. Total  compensation,  $12,698.25; 
funeral  benefits,  $600;  total  medical.  $470.48. 

(Note. — The  Immediately  proceding  three 
cases  are  of  a  special  interest  because  at  the 
hearings  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  In  conjunc- 
tion with  all  three  cases  a  great  deal  of  highly 
technical  testimony  was  developed  which 
would  be  of  value  In  other  cases.  Tran- 
scripts of  the  testimony  taken  are  in  the 
Commission  file,  and  also  the  Fund  has  a 
copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  testimony  taken 
at  the  hearings.) 


I.e.  NO.  1-795-994,  SJ.  NO.  133131;  1.0.  NO.  1- 
726-902,  SJ.  NO.  133607:  OSCAR  E.  JON80N 
V.  J0N80N  MINING  CO.  AND  CLIMAX  URANIUM 
CORP. 

These  two  cases  involve  the  same  name 
The  first  case.  I.e.  No.  1-725-994,  S.F.  No! 
133131,  was  filed  on  the  basis  of  Injury  to  the 
right  lung  because  of  the  siphoning  of  gaso- 
line, and  fumes.  A  diagnosis,  however, 
was  of  metastatic  anaplastic  carcinoma! 
Then  the  second  case  was  opened,  which  is 
apparently  a  duplicate.  I.e.,  I.e.  No.  1-726- 
902.  S.F.  No.  133607.  giving  the  date  of  acci- 
dent as  7-30-63.  It  also  recited  damage  to 
the  man's  lungs  from  siphoning  gasoline. 
Jonson  left  work  August  6,  1963  and  died 
December  23.  1963.  His  widow  filed  a  claim 
alleging  lung  cancer  due  to  radioactive  ma- 
terial. Liability  was  contested  and  when  the 
case  finally  went  to  hearing  on  July  22,  1964, 
the  claimant's  attorney  appeared  and  stated 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  In  touch 
with  his  client  as  she  had  remarried  some- 
time In  April  of  1964,  and  that  she  was  the 
only  dependent.  Because  there  was  less  than 
a  year's  compensation  due  her,  apparently 
she  did  not  desire  to  proceed  with  the  case. 
Consequently,  the  Referee  entered  an  order 
on  July  28,  19B1  continuing  the  case  to  be 
redocketed  within  four  months.  On  March 
3,  1965,  an  order  of  dismissal,  which  is  ap- 
parently applicable  to  both  cases,  was  en- 
tered. Nothing  further  was  heard  between 
the  date  of  the  hearing  of  July  1964  and  the 
dismissal  order  from  the  claimant  or  her 
attorney. 

I.e.  NO.  1-633-172,  S.F.  NO.  124732:  GEORGE 
JEFTERSON  MALICK  V.  VANADIUM  CORP.  OP 
AMERICA 

This  case  was  initiated  by  the  filing  of  a 
claim  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased  May  23, 
1962,  wherein  she  alleged  that  Mallck  died 
as  the  result  of  lung  cancer  on  January  13, 
1961.  NoUce  of  contest  was  entered  raising 
the  statute  of  limitations.  The  Issue  was 
raised  that  no  claim  was  filed  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  deceased's  death.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  the  limitation  for  filing  a 
claim  was  six  months  from  the  date  of  death. 
In  April  1961.  however,  the  law  was  amended 
allowing  three  years  from  the  date  of  death. 
Following  the  filing  of  briefs,  the  Referee 
entered  an  order  denying  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  no  claim  was  filed  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  her  husband's  death 
and  no  reasonable  excuse  for  her  failure  was 
provided  which  could  perhaps  bring  her 
within  the  two-year  statute. 

In  retrospect,  it  may  be  said  that  an  in- 
justice was  done  to  the  widow  of  the  deceased 
on  the  question  of  the  statute  of  limitations 
for  the  reason  that  she  was  probably  allowed 
three  years  in  which  to  file  a  claim  from  the 
date  of  death.  The  1961  amendment  was 
passed  before  the  six  months  period  from  the 
date  of  death  had  expired,  thereby  possibly  • 
extending  the  time  in  which  the  widow  had 
a  right  to  file.  Regrettably,  no  appeal  was 
taken  so  that  the  legal  questions  could  be 
determined  and  the  file  was  closed.  Since 
this  Is  an  occupational  disease  case,  unfortu- 
nately the  case  cannot  be  reopened. 

I.e.     NO.     1-766-175.    8.P.     NO.     136767:     RAT     W. 
HASKILL    V.   UNION    CARBIDE   CORP. 

In  this  case,  the  claimant  filed  a  claim  In 
February  1964  alleging  that  he  became  dis- 
abled on  account  of  lung  cancer  In  his  right 
lung  December  17.  1963  as  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  radon  gas  in  uranium  mining.  The 
attending  physician  filed  a  report  stating  that 
he  was  suffering  from  lung  cancer  due  to  a 
combln.itlon  of  radiation  and  smoking.  He 
died  April  12.  1964.  The  report  from  the  em- 
ployer showed  exposure  to  radon  gas  varying 
from  1.7  to  4.1  times  the  working  level.  The 
company  advised  that  they  felt  there  had  not 
been  sufficient  exposure  In  their  mine  to 
cause  or  affect  the  growth  of  the  lung  cancer. 
Before  the  Fund  could  begin  an  exhaustive 
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investigation.  Including  the  attending  med- 
ical reports,  the  claimant,  through  her  attor- 
ney, elected  to  withdraw  the  claim  for  the  ' 
reason  that  they  were  unable  to  find  any  evi- 
dence which  would  support  proof  of  a  causal 
connection  between  the  deceased's  employ- 
ment and  his  death  from  cancer.  Accordingly, 
the  claim  was  denied  by  the  Referee  on  Au- 
gust 12,  1964. 

■    I.e.  NO.  1-792-942,  S.F.  NO.   139240:   SHELDON  R.  ' 
HOrrLE    V.    PINNACLE    EXPLORATION,    INC. 

This  case  was  Initiated  by  the  filing  of  a 
claim  by  the  deceased's  widow  on   July  2, 

1964,  alleging  that  her  husband  died  pn  No- 
vember 19,  1963  as  the  result  of  lung  can- 
cer caused  by  exposure  to  radioactive  ma- 
terials and  substances.  The  employer  re- 
ported that  the  deceased  had  worked  In  the 
Pitch  Mine  located  ten  miles  south  of  Sar- 
gents,  Colorado  in  Saguache  County,  and 
that  to  their  knowledge  this  was  the  oiUy 
mine  in  which  Mr.  Houle  had  been  employed 
where  there  was  uranium  mining.  Readings 
of  the  working  levels  of  exposure  in  the 
mine  taken  by  the  State  Metal  Mining  In- 
spector's ofilce  from  June  1961  to  August 
1962  showed  working  level  exposures  varying 
from  very  small  exposure  of  .45  to  exposures 
as  high  as  170.0  times  the  recommended 
working  level.  Autopsy  was  done  and  tissue 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Oeno  Saccomanno  in  Grand 
Junction  who  examined  the  tissue  and  found 
that  the  carcinoma  was  undifferentiated 
cells.  Doctor  Archer  reported  that  tests  on 
the  tissue  showed  136.02  picocuries  per  kilo- 
gram of  fresh  bone;  the  liver  showed  33.21; 
the  kidneys  showed   173.68. 

Examination  of  the  tissue  showed  the 
presence  of  lead-210  in  a  sample  of  the  rib 
amounting  to  609.64  picocuries  per  Ulogram; 
61.18  of  the  liver;  14,96  in  the  kidney.  We 
also  received  a  report  that  the  Pitch  Mine 
was  one  of  the  hottest  mines  in  the  State 
Insofar  as  radiation  is  concerned. 
^  Consequently,  after  full  consideration  and 
discussion  by  the  Office  Board,  it  was  de- 
cided we  would  admit  liability  in  this  case. 
Total  compensation  benefit.  $13,693.76;  fu- 
neral, $600;  total  medical,  $2,790.80. 

IX:.  NO.  1-785-646,  SJ.  NO.  138467:  MATTHEW  P. 
ROWS    V.   LA    SALLE    MINING    CO. 

This  claim  was  initially  Instituted  by  a 
report  from  the  company,  in  which  the  de- 
ceased was  a  partner,  alleging  that  he  left 
work  because  of  lung  cancer  acquired  In 
uranium  mining  on  April  1,  1964.  It  appeared 
in  the  file  that  this  man  also  had  done  some 
work  in  Utah  and,  with  our  encouragement, 
he  filed  a  claim  In  Utah.  Also,  there  is  a 
question  as  to  where  he  sustained  the  last' 
injurious    exposure.    He    died    February    22, 

1965.  His  widow  continued  with  the  claim. 
Following  his  death,  the  autopsy  disclosed, 
according  to  Dr.  Geno  Saccomanno,  undif- 
ferentiated squamous  cell  carcinoma.  A  re- 
port from  Dr.  Oscar  Auerbach,  Senior  Med- 
ical Investigator,  VA  Hospital,  East  Orange, 
New  Jersey,  was  to  the  effect  that  in  his 
opinion  this  was  carcinoma,  oat  cell-2A,  un- 
differentiated. There  seems  to  be  but  little 
question  concerning  the  type  of  cancer,  as 
Doctor  Saccomanno  has  used  the  term 
"squamous  cell,  undifferentiated"  to  describe 
oat  cell  carcinoma.  Tissue  taken  from  the 
man's  body  showed.  In  most  instances,  at 
least  twice  the  amount  of  lead-210  in  his 
body  as  compared  to  that  found  in  a  normal 
body.  The  claim  In  Utah  was  denied  by  the 
Utah  Industrial  Commission  on  the  ground 
that  the  disability  of  the  deceased  wtw  not 
due  to  occupational  hazard  of  uranium 
mining. 

The  claimant  elected  to  croes-examlne  and 
put  on  further  testimony,  and  finally,  on 
October  21,  1966,  the  Utah  Commission  en- 
tared  an  order  denying  the  claim  on  the 
ground  that  the  exposure  to  radon  while  em- 
ployed in  Utah  was  negligible  and  that  the 
Colorado  exposure  was  exceedingly  high.  The 
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last  part  of  this  order,  of  course,  was  correct 
because  he  did  have  exceedingly  high  ex- 
posure in  Colorado.  In  view  of  this  situation, 
therefore,  we  decided  to  accept  llabUlty  and 
an  admission  of  liability  was  filed.  Total 
compensation  benefits,  $14,789.26;  funeral, 
$500;   total  medical,  $635.12. 

I.e.  NO.    1-787-693,  S.F.  NO.    138775:    CLTDE 
ANDRESS    V.    VANAOrOM    CORP.    OF    AMERICA 

In  this  case,  the  employer  filed  a  report 
stating  the  above-named  claimant  became 
disabled  April  3,  1964,  and  that  the  company 
had  been  requested  to  report  the  disease  al- 
though they  had  no  knowledge  of  It.  In  the 
first  report,  the  employer  stated  that  the  man 
was  suffering  from  silicosis.  The  deceased 
died  May  18,  1964.  The  diagnosis  was  lung 
cancer  and  silicosis.  A  claim  was  filed  by  his 
widow.  Autopsy  was  done  by  Dr.  Geno  Sac- 
comanno, Grand  Junction,  who  made  a  diag- 
nosis, among  other  things,  of  small  cell  car- 
cinoma. Radioanalysls  of  tissue  was  done  by 
the  laboratory  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Doctor 
Archer  BBported  as  follows: 

Lead/Pb-210  at  death  as  pc/Kg  of  formalin 
/^  fixed  tissue 

B^e   (rib)    .- 1,846 

HMrt  muscle . 10 

Kiapey -. 210 

Spleen   26 

Doctor  Archer  stated  that  one  physician 
reported  the  type  of  cell  as  squamous,  and 
another  as  undifferentiated  carcinoma  having 
the  characteristics  of  an  oat  cell  carcinoma. 
The  work  history  showed  he  spent  some  years 
in  various  uranium  mines,  and  reports  on 
the  mines  in  which  he  worked  showed  in 
many  Instances  exposures  considerably  in 
excess  of  one  working  level.  Some  of  them 
ranging  as  high  as  32  to  51  working  levels. 

There  were  two  or  three  hearings  in  this 
case  during  which  lay  testimony  was  chiefiy 
taken  to  develop  the  history  and  the  type  of 
exposure.  The  Fund  finally  notified  the  Com- 
mission that  it  did  not  care  to  have  further 
hearings  or  put  on  any  medical  evidence. 
The  case  was  compensated.  Total  compensa- 
tion, $14,867.50;  funeral,  $500;  total  medical 
paid,  $858.50. 

I.e.    NO.    ^820-401.    S.F.    NO.    142886:    CARET   N. 
ATHET    V.    MERRY    WIDOW    MINE 

This  case  was  initiated  by  the  report  from 
the  employer  reciting  that  the  deceased  be- 
came disabled  October  22,  1964  when  he 
started  spitting  blood  and  he  went  to  the 
doctor.  He  filed  a  claim  December  16,  1964, 
alleging  lung  tumor  due  to  exposure  to  radon 
gas.  Reports  from  the  Colorado  Bureau  of 
Mines  showed  that  exposure  from  Januaiy 
1962  to  December  1964  varied  from  zero 
working  levels  to  as  high  as  12.5  working 
levels.  One  of  the  mines  in  which  the  de- 
ceased worked  prior  to  going  to  work  for  the 
Merry  Widow,  i.e.,  the  Aztec  Mine  In  the  Joe 
Dandy  Group,  the  tests  showed  exposures 
ranging  from  90  to  260  working  levels.  Tests 
in  still  another  mine  varied  from  16  to  82 
working  levels.  Dr.  J.  O.  Merrill  reported  that 
sputum  tests  on  this  claimant  showed  oat 
cell  carcinoma. 

Hearing  was  had  in  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado, February  18,  1966,  and  following  the 
hearing  the  Referee  entered  an  order  grant- 
ing compensation  benefits.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  cases  which  was  com^nsated  during  the 
employee's  lifetime.  He  died  July  5.  1965. 
Since  the  case  had  already  been  adjudicated, 
we  then  filed  an  admission  of  liability  for 
death  benefits.  Total  compensation,  $16.- 
041.25;  funeral,  $500;  total  medical  paid, 
$2,603.36. 

I.e.  NO.  1-8S3-347,  8.F/NOnTs029:  CHARLES 
EDWARD  TRA8K  V.  DENVER  GOLDEN  CORF.-APEX 
METALS    CORP.  \ 

Tills  case  was  Initiated  by  the  filing  of  a 
claim  by  the  widow  of  the  deceased  which 
alleged  that  the  deceased  died  March  21,  1965 
as  the  result  of  lung  cancer  caused  by  radi- 


ation. Autopsy  was  done  by  Dr.  R.  E.  Herr- 
mann, pathologist,  Denver,  and  gave  as  the 
cause  of  death,  among  other  terminal  causes, 
carcinoma  undifferentiated  (oat  cell  type) . 

Doctor  Archer  reported  that  the  amount  of 
lead-210  In  the  lungs  of  Mr.  Trask  was  at 
least  30  times  normal  and  possibly  as  much 
as  70  times  normal.  The  work  history  showed 
that  he  worked  from  1956  to  1964  mining 
uranium  in  the  Schwartzwalder  Mine,  which 
is  near  Golden.  Colorado,  and  was  a  very 
"hot"  mine.  Apparently  this  was  the  only 
uranium  mine  where  the  deceased  worked. 

After  completing  our  Investigation  and  get- 
ting in  medical  reports  from  various  doctors, 
the  Fund  admitted  liability  In  this  case.  To- 
tal compensation,  $13,693.76;  funeral,  $500; 
total  medical,  $1,712.96. 

I.e.    NO.    I-8S6— 054.    S.F.    NO.    145609:     DOUGLAS 
GARNER    V.    VANADIUM    CORP.    OF    AMERICA 

The  claim  In  this  case  was  initiated  by  the 
filing  of  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  widow  which 
recited  that  the  deceased's  last  Injurious  ex- 
posure was  in  June  1956,  and  that  he  died 
September  15.  1963.  The  radioanalysls  of  the 
tissues  of  his  body  showed  as  follows  with 
respect  to  lead-210: 
Lead-210   {pc/Kg  of  fOTvialin  fixed  tissue) 

Bone  (rib)   „ 1,862.50 

Kidney    224.80 

Heart     57.56 

Liver    167.90 

Spleen  77.04 

Pancreas     li 71.06 

■This  man  was  likewise  a  member  of  Doctor 
Archer's  so-called  class.  His  work  history 
Indicated  that  he  worked  in  the  UJS.  Vana- 
dium Mill  at  Uravan  from  1940  to  1948  as  a 
roaster  and  precipitator  operator;  1948-1949. 
for  the  VCA  at  Naturlta  in  the  mill,  mining 
and  leasing;  1949-1953,  uranium  mining  In 
the  Sltton-Dulaney  mines  (Radium  Group 
near  Slick  Rock.  Colorado)  March  1953-June 
1954,  Grant  Mine,  Colorado;  June  to  Novem- 
ber, 1954,  various  mines  In  the  Slick  Rock 
area;  November  1954-1956,  King  Incline  No. 
2,  Slick  Rock  area;  1955-1956,  White  Mining 
Company,  in  the  Hideout  Saddle,  and  "WJ^." 
uranium  mines  in  Utah;  1956-1969,  Big  Buck 
Uranium  Mine  In  Utah;  1969-1963,  Radon 
Uranium  Mine  in  Utah. 

A  claim  was  also  filed  in  Utah,  and  we  In- 
terposed a  notice  of  contest  In  the  case  In 
Colorado  alleging  that  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations applied  because  his  last  exposure 
here  was  before  the  amendment  of  the  Act; 
also,  that  his  last  Injurious  expmure  was  Id 
Utah  rather  than  in  Colorado.  A  hearing  was 
had  in  Utah  and  compensation  was  denied 
after  reference  by  the  Industrial  Commission 
of  Utah  to  their  medical  panel.  It  has  been 
reported  to  us  that  during  the  cross-exam- 
ination of  the  chairman  of  the  medical 
panel,  the  chairman  made  a  statement  that 
it  had  not  been  proved  to  him  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  there  was  any  connection  / 
between  uranium  mining  and  lung  cancer,'^ 
The  case  had  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  In  Utah,  and  Mr.  Traylor,  the  attorney 
for  the  widow  will  seek  a  reversal  Inasmuch 
as  In  all  civil  cases,  including  compensation 
cases.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  prove  anything 
"beyond   a  reasonable  doubt." 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  widow  likewise 
has  no  remedy  in  Colorado  because  very 
patently  the  last  injurious  exposure  was  In 
Utah.  The  case  in  Colorado  Is  still  pending, 
however,  pending  the  final  outcome  of  the 

proceedings  in  Utah. 

■* 

I.e.  NO.  1-858-324,  SJ.  NO.  145874:   LLOTS 
REED  V.  CLIMAX  URANIUM  CO. 

A  Claim  was  initiated  in  this  case  by  the 
filing  of  a  claim  by  the  claimant  alleging 
that  he  left  work  May  3,  1965  on  account  of 
exposure  to  radioactive  materials  and  silicon 
dust.  Because  the  man  was  seriously  ill,  his 
deposition  was  taken.  Before  the  case  could 
be  decided,  however,  he  died  on  June  29, 
1965.  The  claim  was  originally  fUed  against 
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Sam  Richards  who  operated  In  the  Monogram 
Mesa  area  and  for  whom  the  claimant  worked 
from  1959  to  May  1965.  It  developed,  how- 
ever,  that  Sam  Richards  was  a  lessee  of 
Climax  Uranium  and  did  not  have  his  own 
policy  but  was  carried  on  the  Climax  policy. 
The  diagnosis  was  squamous  cell  car- 
cinoma, oat  cell  type,  as  cause  of  death. 
While  the  bulk  of  his  exposure  occurred  be- 
tween 1948  and  1960,  he  was  exposed  to 
levels  exceeding  the  recommended  working 
level  whUe  working  for  the  Mineral  Joe  No 
2  operated  by  Sam  Richards. 

The  radloanalysls  of  a  rib  from  the  de- 
ceased's body  showed  an  average  of  3  94 
>  plcocurles  of  lead-210  per  gram  of  formailn 
of  fixed  Ussue.  Five  samples  from  the  verte- 
brae contained  an  average  of  1.92  plcocurles 
of  lead-210  per  gram  of  formalin  fixed  tissue. 
The  average  of  all  eight  samples  taken  was 
2.68.  Commenting  farther.  Doctor  Archer 
said: 

"This  value  for  lead-210  confirms  that  his 
occupational  exposure  was  relatively  large 
and  suggests  that  It  may  have  been  con-' 
slderably  more  than  the  2864  Working  Level 
Months  which  I  had  previously  estimated." 

After  receiving   the  medical   Information' 
and  reviewing  the  file,  the  Fund  admitted 
liability.     Total     compensation,     H3.343.75; 
funeral,'  $500;  total  medical  paid.  $1.36S.6«'. 

I.e.  NO.  1-879-036,  S.F.  NO 
RICE  r.  DENVEB-OOLDEN 
WAU>EB  MINE) 


149176:     M\SSIE    O. 
COHP.      (SCHWABTZ- 


Thls  case  was  Initiated  by  a  claim  filed  by 
the  claimant  alleging  that  he  left  work  In 
the  mines  on  December  25,  1964  because  the 
mine  was  shut  down,  but  that  he  had  lung 
cancer  due  to  uranium  mining.  He  died  be- 
fore the  case  could  be  heard  on  December  6, 
1965.  Autopsy  was  performed  and  samples 
from  his  body  were  sent  to  the  laboratory  In 
Salt  Lake  City  for  analysis.  The  result  was 
as  follows  : 

Lead-210  in  Picocuries/Kg  of  formalin  fixed 
tissue 

Bone  (vertebrae) 1,721 

Bone   (vertebrae) 1,804 

Bone  (rib) : 1.932 

Bone   (rib) 1,721 

Lung ■  182 

liung 101 

We  have  a  detailed  repOrt  on  the  Scbwartz- 
walder  Biine  where  this  man  worked  a  good 
part  of  the  time  of  his  uranium  mining  show- 
ing exposures  In  excess  of  the  recommended 
working  level. 

After  receiving  all  the  medical  reoorts  and 
the  report  of  Doctor  Archer,  the  Fund  ad- 
mitted liability.  This  is  the  second  fatal  case 
on  the  Schwartzwalder  Mine.  Total  compen- 
sation, $15,337;  funeral,  $500;  medical  paid. 
$2,759.05. 


I.e.  NO.  1-874-854,  SJ".  NO.  148587:  MAKVIN 
ICABSHAIX  V.  WILLIAMS  MiNING  PABTNEB- 
SHIP 

A  Claim  was  filed  by  this  claimant  alleging 
that  he  left  work  on  August  6,  1965  on  ac- 
count of  lung  cancer  incurred  In  uranium 
mining.  An  autopsy  was  done  and  showed 
oat  cell  carcinoma.  Samples  were  sent  to 
Doctor  Archer,  U.S.  Public  Health  Laboratory. 
Silt  Lake  City,  and  showed  the  following  re- 
sults with  respect  to  lead-210: 

Pb-210  at  death  in  pCi/Kg.  of  formalin  fixed 
tissue 

Bone   (rib).. 5.135 

Bone  (rib) — 4.227 

Blood   72 

Blood  73 

Hair 8,331 

On  the  basis  o^  this  Information,  the  Fund 
admitted  liability.  Compensation,  $15,337; 
funeral,  $500;  medical  expense  paid,  $1,139.96. 

I.e.  NO.  1-840-002,  8  J.  NO.  142681:  GLENOON  W. 
T.\TLO«    t>.    ATLAS    MILLING    AN0   MINING   CO. 

Thl«  case  was  initiated  by  a  claim  filed  by 
the  claimant  alleging  that  he  left  work  Sep- 


tember 30.  1964  on  account  of  air  containing 
uncomblned  silicon  dust.  Then  an  amended 
claim  was  later  filed  alleging  exposure  to 
radon  gas  and  radioactive  materials.  This 
man  was  not  a  member  of  Doctor  Archer's 
so-called  cla«s  as  far  as  we  know. 

The  claimant  was  referred  to  Dr.  Allan 
Hurst  for  examination  who  found  no  evi- 
dence of  either  silicosis  or  any  other  pul- 
monary disease,  and  no  evidence  of  a  develop- 
ing lung  cancer  or  other  chronic  radiation 
poisoning.  Information  has  been  received 
that  this  man  Is  fearful  that  he  does  have  or 
will  get,  lung  cancer  due  to  uranium  mining 
However,  insofar  as  our  file  discloses,  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  it  yet.  The  case  has  been 
kept  open  and  on  the  docket  of  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  and  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. Our  information  was  that  the  claimant 
was  seeking  further  medical  examinations 
and  study  before  he  desired  to  present  his 
case  before  the  Commission. 

IC.    NO.    1-753-757. 
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result 


SJ-.  NO.  135902:  BOBEBT  C. 
WILLIAMS  V.  UNION  CARBIDE  NT7CLEAB  CO  AND/ 
OR  R.  C.  WILLWMS,  C/0  ROBERT  L.  PARENT 
EMPLOYER 

The  deceased,  Robert  C.  Williams,  had  filed 
a  claim  against  Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Com- 

fniV'  ^"^^'°^  ^^^^  ^^  '*"  w°»"''  on  July  26 
1963  because  of  lung  cancer  caused  by  ex- 

??^Yo!.*°  '■*^°''  8**-  Williams  died  January 
17.  1964,  and  his  widow  filed  a  claim  for  de- 
pendency benefits.  Autopsy  revealed  oat  cell 
carcinoma  of  the  lungs.  Tissue  from  the 
deceased's  body  was  jent  to  Doctor  Archer 
in  Salt  Lake  City  for  radloanalysU  and  the 
results  showed  th*  following: 

Pb-210  at  death  {4n  picocuHes/Kg.  of  forma- 
lin\nxed  tissue) 

Bone  (rib) .^._^.....  075  34 

Bone  (vertebrae)..rr:r  ontlt 

Kidney .' :" —  205-06 

Liver. ,°?° 

The  case  developed  that  Williams  had  his 
own  policy  as  a  lessee  and,  consequenUy 
Union  Carbide  Nuclear  Company  was  dropped 
as  a  party  to  the  proceedings.  Autopsy  was 
done  and  revealed  oat  cell  carcinoma  of  the 
right  lung.  Reports  from  the  State  Bureau 
of  Mines  showed  exposure  to  radon  gas  con- 
siderably m  excess  in  many  instances  of  the 
one  working  level  recommended  as  being 
safe  In  the  mines.  * 

After  receiving  full  medical  and  other 
information,  the  Fund  admitted  liabllltv 
Total  compensation,  $14,867.50:  funeral,  $500- 
total  medical  paid,  $2,502 


I.e.    NO.    1-895-497,    S.F.    NO.    15 2050 -FREDERICK 
R.   GRAHAM   V.  CHARLES  V.   WOODABO   A  CO. 

This  case  was  InlUated  by  the  report  from 
the  employer  alleging  that  the  deceased  left 
work  September  17.  1965  and  shortly  there- 
after entered  the  hospital.  Nothing  further 
was  done  with  the  case  until  a  claim  was 
filed  on  behalf  of  hU  widow,  aUeglng  that  he 
died  January  13,  1966  of  oat  cell  carcinoma 
at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Denver,  Colorado  Au- 
topsy was  done  at  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion Hospital  and  the  diagnosis  of  oat  cell 
caicinoma  was  made. 

He  worked  In  various  uranium  mines  be- 
ginning about  1942.  ApparenUy  there  were 
Intermittent  periods  when  he  was  not  en- 
gaged in  that  type  of  work.  Reports  from  the 
Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  showed  exposures 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  recommended 
working  levels,  some  of  the  tests  ran  as  hieh 
as  20  in  the  Gilbert,  Rimrock  Blu»  and 
Thornton  Tunnel  mines  In  areas  where  Mr 
Graham  worked. 

Doctor  Archer  reported  that  on  the  sample 
submitted  for  analysis  the  result  was: 
218Pb  (pCi/Kg.) 

Bone  (rib) i690  ±   37 

Liver  (healthy  tissue) 399  ±  li 

Lung    1380   -f.  23 

Tumor  from  liver 321   ±     5 

Doctor  Archer  estimated  that  Oraham  had 
had    a    cumulative    radiation    ezpo«ure    In 


uranium  mines  of  approximately  2130  work 
Ing  level  months,  and  gave  It  as  hU  opinion 
that  bis  oat  cell  carcinoma  was  the 
of  his  exposure  to  radon  gas. 

Upon  receipt  of  complete  medical  and  other 
Information,  the  Fund  admitted  liabllitj 
Totel  compensaUon,  $15,337;  funeral,  »500' 
total  medical.  $180.86. 

I.e.    NO.     1-891—465,    S.F.    NO.     151496:     JOE 
JAVEBNICK    V.   JAVERNICK    AND    JAVERNICK 

This  case  was  Initiated  by  a  report  from 
the  employer  which  recited  that  the  deceased 
left  work  September  20,  1965  as  the  result  ol 
lung  cancer  caused  by  exposure  to  radon  gag. 
Javernlck  died  February  20,  1966  before  th« 
merits  of  his  case  could  be  determined.  His 
widow  filed  a  claim.  Cause  of  death  was  oat 
cell  carcinoma.  Dr.  Victor  Archer  sent  in  • 
work  history  of  this  man  as  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  his  study  group,  and  reported  that  his 
expoeures  were  on  an  annual  average  between 
20  and  44  times  the  recommended  working 
level. 

Doctor  Saccomanno  reported  the  man  bad 
a  epidermoid  carcinoma  slightly  differen- 
tiated, but  also  stated  that  If  one  searches 
enough  in  an  autopsy  one  can  Invariably  find 
undifferentiated  squamous  cell  carcinoma  in 
most  oat  cell  tumors. 

After  final  examination  of  the  medical  re- 
I>orts  and  other  data,  we  filed  an  admission 
of  ilability.  TotaU  compensation,  $15,337; 
funeral,  $500.  With  respect  to  medical,  there 
Is  still  a  question  pending  inasmuch  as  the 
medical  far  exceeded  the  $3,500  limit.  We 
have  agreed  to  assume  liability  for  our  stat- 
utory liability,  but  have  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain an  agreement  from  the  widow  and  her 
attorney  to  whom  the  money  should  be  paid. 

I.e.    NO.     1-905-297.    S.F.    NO.     1536S4:     SHIROEN 
G.    BLOOD    V.   UNION   CARBIDE   COBP. 

This  case  was  initiated  by  the  deceased  who 
had  filed  a  claim  alleging  that  he  left  work 
on  January  30,  1966  and  stating  he  was  dis- 
abled by  silicon  and  uranium  exposure  and 
had  lung  cancer.  The  man  had  exposure  in 
uranium  mining  apparently  In  both  Colorado 
and  possibly  in  Utah,  at  least  he  was  work- 
ing In  mines  In  Utah  although  he  later 
worked  in  Colorado.  The  record  shows  that 
he  had  an  average  exposure  of  2.86  working 
levels  over  one  period  of  time.  The  last  em- 
ployment was  apparently  with  Union  Carbide 
Nuclear  Company  where  he  worked  in  the 
Paradox  5  and  6  uranium  mines  on  Mono- 
gram Mesa  from  1961  to  1966.  He  was  like- 
wise a  member  of  Doctor  Archer's  "study 
class."  Tissue  taken  at  the  time  of  a  thora- 
cotomy done  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Christensen  showed 
the  presence  of  oat  cell  carcinoma. 

We  had  considerable  correspondence  and 
also  personal  conferences  In  this  case  with 
various  people,  and  the  case  was  one  of  those 
we  discussed  while  we  were  in  Salt  Lake  City 
on  October  27,  1966. 

In  view  of  the  Information  obtained,  it  was 
decided  to  admit  liability.  In  the  meantime, 
we  received  word  that  the  deceased  died  on 
October  31.  1966.  Claim  blanks  have  been  sent 
to  the  widow,  and  an  appropriate  admission 
of  liability  will  be  filed  when  the  same  has 
been  received  by  us  and  the  Commission. 

(Note. — Claim  has  since  been  received  and 
admission  filed.  Total  compensation,  $18,- 
858.25;  funeral.  $500;  medical  not  to  exceed 
$3,500.) 

I.e.      NO.       1-965-316.      S.F.      NO.      154453:       ROY 
ANDRESS    V,   UNION    CARBIDE    COBP. 

This  case  was  opened  by  the  filing  of  a 
claim  by  the  claimant  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  he  was  forced  to  leave  work  July  15,  1965 
because  of  lung  cancer.  Doctor  Archer  re- 
ported that  the  estimate  of  his  organization 
was  that  Andress  had  received  2850  working 
level  months  of  exposure  during  his  employ- 
ment as  a  uranium  miner.  However,  he  only 
worked  for  a  period  of  about  five  or  six 
months  for  Union  Carbide.  He  did  have  a 
long  period  of  employment  with  the  Vana- 
dium CorpKjratlon  of  America. 
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wp  died  June  30.  1966.  An  autopsy  has  been  general  comments  ones  are  due  to  natural  causes  unrelated  to 

done  and  the  tissue  was  sent  to  Doctor  Blan-  Thinking  that  some  general  comments  wlU  ^^'^^'^^f^^'  '^^  matters  which  have  to 

chard.  In  Charge  Physics  and  Bioassay,  Radio-  'be  of  value  concerning  the  order  of  proof     '^,°*i5"*"°"*  ,^- ,,  k,.»«^  «f  »>..  ^iair« 

S^  Health   Research    Activities,    D.RJI..  and  other  mattera  of  Interest  in  these  cases.  1-  The  complete  ^o^^^^j^*^^/ '^«^l«f^- 

Xcol'^bla  parkway.   Cincinnati,   Ohio,  i  should  like  to  add  the  following  data:  "f  *  ^*^r!^^V^''^^„!!i!f?J'^,!^„^Z'^i^ 

Sitor  Blanchard  is  now  doing  the  radio-  Radon    (Rn)    gas  Is  a  decay  product  of  of  time  that  he  forked  in  uranium  mines 

analysis  that  used  to  be  performed  in  the  radium  (Ra).  The  atomic  weight  of  radium  '"If  *Jj«  °?*^'^®^/°  °*?f^;        ^^.  ^„^.„ 

ulwratory  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  results  of  u  226.05  and  It  Is  No.  88  In  the  Periodic  2.  We  should  then  obtain  reports  concern- 

Siwe  tests  have  not  yet  been  received.  Table.   Radon,   the   decay   product,   has   an  l^g   the   working   level   of  exposure  In   the 

It  would  appear  in  this  case  that  one  of  the  atomic  weight  of  222  and  is  No*  86  In  the  ndnes  where  he  worked  and.  If  poBslble.  In 

difficult  problems  to  decide  Is  what  employer  Periodic  Table.  It  Is  the  heaviest  known  gas.  the  places  in  the  mines  where  he  worked^ 

!lS  be  charged  with  the  loss  as  It  appears  It  Is  very  unstable  and  breaks  down  into  Records  of  «ils  kind  are  aval^ble  In  many 

Zt  the  man  had  a  long  period  of  exposure  what  U  better  known  as  daughters  of  radon,  places.  The  State  Bureau  of  Mines  has  mMiy 

while  working  for  the  Vanadium  Corporation  The  daughters  of  radon  can  be  Usted  as  fol-  records  on  the  various  m^es  In  Colorado. 

rf^erica  aid  a  relatively  minor  one  whUe  lows:  D'-  Victor  Archer  Ukewlse  has  records  which 

emDloyed  by  Union  Carbide  against  whom  the  1.  Ra  A,  which  Is  Po  (polonium)  with  an  show  the  result  of  teste  taken    apparently, 

^m  was  filed.  These  Issues  wUl  have  to  be  atomic  weight  of  218.  by   the    Occupational   Health    Section   with 

later  determined  at  a  hearing.  2.  Ra  B.  which  Is  Pb  (lead)  with  an  atomic  wWchhe  Is  affiliated.                       _*_»„, 

'"'^  weleht  cA  214  3.  The     Colorado     State     Department     of 

LC.  NO.  1-898-126,  8 J.  NO.  182429:  oixNN  D.  3" Ra  c  U  Po  (polonlum)  With  an  atomic  Health  has  some  records  inasmuch  as  the 

.     NMSHAM  V.  vuiutTVM  CORP.  OF  AMERICA  weight  Of  214  Occupational  Health  Section  made  a  survey 

This  case  was  Initiated  by  the  filing  of  a  ip^^^   so-called   radon   daughters   are   pro-  of  the  mines  some  yeare  ago  and  the  results 

claim  for  dependency  benefits  alleging  that  ^uced  by  radon  transforming  Itself  succes-  of  this  survey  are  Included  In  a  book  Issued 

the  deceased  died  May  22,  1966  as  the  result  glvely  through  this  chain  of  elements.  Radon  by  the  State  Legislative  Council.  In  this  book 

of  lung  cancer  caused  by  uranium  mining,  j^^  j^  relatively  short  half  life,  about  toxir  there  is  a  listing  of  the  exposure  levels  In  a 

The  case  Is  still  pending.  Tissues  taken  from  ^ays.  In  other  words,  in  about  four  days  half  great  many  mines  throughout  Colorado.  Also, 

his  body  were  analyzed  by  Doctor  Archer's  ^j^^  ^on  is  spontaneously  changed  to  ra-  the  employer  may  have  records;"  In  fact,  the 

laboratory  and  showed  the  following:  dlum  A.  Radium  A  has  a  very  short  half  life  larger  operatore  do  maintain  records  of  the 

Ply-210  at  death  {in  picocuries  per  kilogram  of  about  three  minutes.  Radliun  B  has  a  half  exposure  In  view  of  the  developments  which 

of  formalin  fixed  tissue)  Ufe  of  twenty-seven  minutes;  Radium  C  has  come  In  connection  with  the  filing  of  claims 

p.„-  ,_,b^                                                    2  982  a  tial'  ll'e  o'   19''  minutes.  Consequently,  for  lung  cancer. 

nnn«    vprJh™^' ■ 1  282  there  Is  a  constant  changing  situation  In  the  4.  It  is  necessary  to  know  as  soon  as  pos- 

Bone  lyerteoraj i,  ^o^  ^^^^^   atmosphere.    Radon    gas    Is    produced  slble  what  type  of  lung  cancer  afflicts  the 

"",„'■ " " 29  Irom  the  ore,  from  the  radium  In  the  ore,  and  claimant.  Sometimes  this  can  be  determined 

HiBrt  MiiVolft 4  diffuses  into  any  open  space  and  then  pro-  prior  to  death,  either  by  biopsy  or  sputum 

ot!r.t^M,,«.'ii 4  ceeds  to  change  Into  this  succession  of  short  tests.  If  It  Is  not  determined,  when  the  man 

Bceieiai  Muscie *  ^^^  ^^^  daughtere.  cUes  an  autopsy  should  be  had  and  samples 

It  also  appeara  from  Information  received  The  final  product  of  this  process  of  decay  of  his  body  tissue  should  be  sent  to  the  ap- 

from  Doctor  Archer  that  this  man  had  a  total  ig  lead-210,  which  has  a  half  life  of  22  yeara  propriate  Federal  Laboratory  for  radloanaly- 

ezposure  of  about  4000  working  level  months,  and  Is,  as  stated  In  one  of  the  cases,  "the  sis.  This  work  used  to  be  done  In  the  labora- 

We  also  received  Information  that  In  1963  sink."  In  other  words,  all  these  elements  are  tory  at  Salt  Lake  City,  but  It  Is  now  being 

he  was  operated  for  an  epidermoid  type  of  concentrated  Into  the  22  year  lead  and  this  done  by  Doctor  Blanchard.  whose  address  Is 

cancer,  apparently  not  related  to  radon  ex-  is  the  product  which  Is  revealed  In  the  bodies  given  herein  above. 

posure,  m  one  of  his  lungs  and  this  cancer  ©f  the  deceased  miners  when  radiochemical  As   previously   Indicated,   the   amount   of 

was  removed.  Then,  two  years  later  he  became  analysis    Is   made   of   various   sections   and  lead-210  found  In  the  body  of  a  normal  in- 

affllcted  with  oat  cell  carcinoma.  There  are  specimens  taken  from  their  bodies.  The  aon-  dividual  is  usually  between  IS  to  54  plco- 

varlous  legal  problems  Involved  In  the  deter-  centratlon  of  radon  gas  in  the  mine  Is  de-  curies  per  kilogram  of  bone.  When  teste  come 

mlnatlon  of  this  case,  and  It  may  be  that  pendent  upon^Keral  fsujtora:  the  amount  of  back  with  a  showing  of  several  hundred  or 

other  employera  will  have  to  be  made  parties  ore  body  expowW  area  or  body  exposed,  the  several  thousand   picocuries,  then  the  fact 

to  the  proceedings.  This  case  Is  still  pending,  porosity  of  the  rock.  I.e.,  the  ease  at  which  the  man  was  exposed  to  harmful  quantities 

ic    NO    1-843-017,  sj-    NO    1432B1;   i.c.  NO.  the  Hwlon  gas  can  diffuse  out  Of  the  rock.  the  of  radioactive  material  Is  pretty  well  estab- 

1-886-982     8.T     NO      150647'     JosiPR    o  amount  Of  uranlum  and  hence  the  radium  llshed.  and  then  we  have  to  determine  where 

FRANK  V  'union  cabbtoe  nucleab  COBP.     "  m  the  rock  and  the  rate  of  removal  of  radon  the   man   had   his   last   Injurious   exposure, 

_         .                  . ,  .  ♦„„  ^,„*,„„»  „,„h  by  ventUatlon  from  the  mine.  under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Occupa- 

1.^"^  fl,«Tc  NO  Ull^l?  i  F^  No"  It  was  further  stated  at  one  of  the  hearings  tional  Disease  DlsabUity  Act. 
!S?ai  ^h.oh  in^Aifprt  a  ritim  fAr  fiiiir«lr«  that  the  so-caUed  22  year  radio  lead,  which  Is  Early  in  the  development  of  uranium  mln- 
fitful;  Mr  ^.nvr  .nrt  flip  ?  p^n  i-ssiS  the  common  name  for  lead-210,  will  behave  Ing  lltUe.  U  anything,  was  known  generally 
sJ^No  ^(^^ which  ^ivoWed  a  cUlmlS;  chemically  and  biologically  exactly  the  same  about  the  hazards  to  be  encountered  in  con- 
fli^rt  ht  ,,f^^;^,^»  JnJ^r  H^.  Ju^niu?^  M  normal  lead.  ConsequenUy.  It  would  tend  tact  with  radon  gas.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
mfninJ  -^^  ^fii^f,^^?  w«  ^i^S  to  concentrate  In  the  bones  and  to  store  in  sclenttste  had  received  Information  concern- 
mining.  The  silicosis  case  was  adjudicated  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^        uranium  mlnera 

award^Ts^O  fofS^iianlnt  ^^tlJ  S^  '  "^  the  Mdney.  liver,  spleen  and  In  varytng  ln^Euro|e.  studies  were  commenced  In  this 

aK    T^e^Sna:  ca^c^  c^  wm  held  In  amounte  throughout  the  soft  tissues  of  the  State.  It  has  been  found  that  adequate  ven- 

abevance  so  S  tZthlr  iXmTaTlon  could  *>ody.  The  large  storehouse  would  probably  tUatlon  will  reduce  the  hazard  In  some  In- 

?r  «ht«1n!2,    rnn/p^int   hu   «n™.u^P    the  be  In  the  bones.  Furthermore,  It  was  also  stances  to  nothing,  but  In  mines  without 

tVS^S^ce/^rom'^whfch'he  wrsufferil'g'  stated  at  one  of  the  hearings  Uiat  the  only  --"^,-"-  ^n^  ^-.^/^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  certain  other  data   needed  before  the  source   of    radlolead   U   from   the   decay  of  In  many  instances,  the  damage  has  already 

SestirnTcompenBabUlt?^um  £  d"ldS  [fdon.  so  that  a  person  can  get  It  Into  his  been  done^  Most  of  ^  miners  "^rjSure 

He  rtiPd   AiiffiiBt  2fi    lafifi    Wp  are  Informed  body  only  by  breathing  In  radon  or  radon  Doctor  Archer,  reached  a  peak  of  exposure 

toat  l^eclS   taken   from   htTbSv^ld  daughters  or  the  minute  quantities  of  radio  between  1968  and  1959,  although,  after  that 

Sn  fo^'mSt^'^to'rTan^chaJSl^  S^n-  |ead  which  are  present  everywhere,  which  Is  ^,tf..^there  -e  X«'   "  ^l^^'^-"',^^* 

clnnaU   for  radloanalysls.   We   are   also   In-  ^  tobacco  smoke,  dust  in  the  air.  etc.  (See  wUl  show   where  the  employee  was  exposed 

formed  that  there  may  be  a  claim  for  de-  P^ges  11  to  15  of  the  transcript  of  testimony  to  more  than  the  recommended  standard  of 

Dendencv  filed  bv  Mr    John  W    Overholser  of  Mr.  Duncan  A.  Holaday  taken  at  Salt  Lake  one  working  level. 

Who  L  /ppartnt^y  r"prefentmrtlS  depend  City  May  20.  1964.)  Diagnosis  of  the  type  of  lung  cancer  mad« 
ente  or  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Pending  the  As  previously  Indicated.  Dr  Victor  Archer  ^  toportant.  We  must  taow  whether  or  not 
resulte  of  the  radloanalysls,  the  final  adjudl-  and  Mr.  Duncan  Holaday  of  the  Occupa-  It  Is  oat  cell  carcinoma.  This  particular  type 
cation  of  the  lung  cancer  aspecte  of  the  case  tional  Health  Laboratory  of  the  UB.  Public  of  cell  Is  ascribed  to  exposure  to  radon  gas 
will  have  to  be  held  In  abeyance  Health  Service  at  Salt  Lake  City,  for  some  and  radon  daughters  by  the  doctore  and 
If  It  Is  ultimately  determined  that  this  years  have  been  engaged  In  a  research  and  scientists  who  have  been  studying  the  prob- 
man  did  die  of  oat  cell  carcinoma  due  to  his  examination  of  mlnera  In  the  five  states  of  lem.  Various  doctors  use  diflTerent  terms  as 
contact  with  radon  daughtera  In  uranium  Wyoming.  Colorado.  Utah.  New  Mexico  and  the  above  ^BWt'^^U  show  some  o^^ 
mlnlnir  there  will  still  be  the  remalnlnR  Arizona  where  uranium  mining  operaUons  use  the  term  squamous  cell  undlfferentl- 
^tlok^TepeCency  If^t  is  hem^hLt  hi  are  carried  on  to  determine  the  possibility  ated"  Instead  of  "oat  ceU  undlfferan«at«d/' 
left  dependente  within  the  meaning  of  the  of  the  appearance  of  lung  cancer.  Inasmuch  We  have  been  told  by  the  doctors  involved 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  they  will  be  as  lung  cancer  Is  not  confined  entirely  to  that  this  Is  a  distinction  without  a  dlffer- 
entltled  to  the  beneflte  prescribed  In  the  Act.  uranium  miners  by  any  means,  when  a  claim  ence  and  they  are  talking  about  essentially 
On  the  other  hand,  if  It  Is  held  that  there  Is  filed  alleging  lung  cancer  due  to  exposure  the  same  thing.  However,  when  there  is  a 
are  no  dependente.  there  wlU  be  a  UabUlty  to  radon  gas  and  radon  daughters  In  uranium  wide  difference  between  many  doctors  con- 
to  the  Subsequent  Injury  Fund  In  the  sum  mining,  various  procedures  are  necessary  to  cernlng  the  type  of  cMcer  cell  found,  then 
of  $6,250  determine  which  claims  are  vaUd  and  which  naturaUy  further  Investigation  and  possibly 
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a  hearing  and  cross-examination  of  the  doc- 
tors Involv-eu   la  Indicated. 

It  has  also  been  found,  according  to  the 
reports  In  some  of  these  cases  above  listed, 
that  very  often  It  Is  not  necessary  to  await 
the  death  of  the  employee  to  determine  the 
question  of  compensability.  It  has  been 
determined,  according  to  Doctor  Archer,  that 
radiochemical  analysis  can  be  made  upon  the 
blood  of  the  employee  and  also  up>on  his  hair. 
Of  course,  these  two  items  can  be  obtained 
during  his  lifetime.  Also,  If  sputum  tests 
reveal  the  presence  of  oat  cell  carcinoma  and 
then  later  a  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  Is  made, 
this  Is  a  pretty  good  Indication  that  the  type 
of  cell  is  one  which  supports  the  view  that 
the  condition  is  the  result  of  exposure  to 
radon  gas.  particularly  if  other  items  In  the 
case,  work  history,  working  level  tests,  etc. 
do,  in  fact,  show  that  he  was  so  exposed. 

The  foregoing  Is  a  brief  synopsis  of  infor- 
mation we  have  thus  far  received  concern- 
ing the  disease  of  lung  cancer  as  related  to 
uranium  mining.  Future  developments  and 
research  may  give  us  further  Information 
which  will  suggest  new  procedures  or  new 
tests  in  determining  the  compensability  of 
individual  cases. 

Harold  Clakk  Thompson, 

Counsel. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  the  information  in  this  digest  will 
be  helpful  to  an  understanding  of  the 
problem.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Douglas  Garner,  deceased,  who  filed 
a  claim  in  Colorado  imder  I.  C.  docket 
No.  1-856-054  is  the  same  Douglas  Gar- 
ner whose  claim  was  denied  in  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  decision  inserted  earlier. 

The  Garner  case  Is  particularly  signif- 
icant for  several  resisons.  First,  consid- 
ering the  other  Colorado  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  digest  in  which  Colorado  has 
granted  compensation,  one  can  properly 
speculate  that  a  different  result  would 
have  been  reached  had  Mr.  Gamer  re- 
mained in  Colorado  during  the  last  8 
years  of  his  Ufe. 

Second,  while  the  causal  connection 
between  Inhalation  of  radon  gas  in 
uranium  mines  has  been  established  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Colorado  Industrial  Com- 
mission, it,  apparently.  Is  the  only  State 
granting  disability  and  death  benefits 
on  this  basis. 

Third,  if  Colorado  is  correct  in  its  as- 
sumption of  liability,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  testimony  before  the  Joint  Conrnilt- 
tee  on  Atomic  Energy  would  seem  to  sup- 
port Colorado's  position,  then  Colorado 
Is  not  only  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  but  also 
has  assumed  a  heavy  financial  burden. 

Fourth,  if  Colorado  is  correct,  then 
uranium  miners  similarly  situated  In 
other  States  are  being  denied  benefits 
only  because  they  happen  not  to  live 
and  work  in  Colorado. 

And,  fifth,  if  Colorado  is  correct,  then 
Colorado  has  assumed  this  heavy  bur- 
den with  only  minimal  technical  advice 
and  assistance  from  Federal  agencies 
who  were  in  a  position  or  should  have 
been  In  a  position  to  render  substantial 
technical  advice. 

Mr.  Gamer,  according  to  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  decision  Inserted  earlier, 
had  "worked  in  and  around  uranium 
mines  since  1940."  In  this  connection 
Senators  will  recall  that  prior  to  and 
during  World  War  II  atomic  energy  and 
uranium  were  veiled  with  the  highest 
degree  of  secrecy.  Many  of  the  mine 
operators  were  selling  ore  to  certain  mills 
based  upon  its  vanadium  content  and 
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were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  uranium 
was  being  extracted  from  the  ore.  It  is 
likely  that  many  of  the  mine  operators 
were  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
uranium  in  the  ore  they  were  selling. 
Many  years  later  some  payments  were 
made  to  these  vanadium  mine  operators 
for  uranium  in  tl|e  ores  they  had  pre- 
viously sold.  / 

This,  I  believe,  adequately  demon- 
strates the  point/ that  miners  and  mine 
operators  in  thyearly  days  were  unaware 
of  any  dangej^from  this  source.  In  fact, 
studies  oJ^^Radon  222  were  only  com- 
-fliefteedln  1958  at  the  Argonne  National 
Laboratory  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
through  a  Public  Health  Research  grant. 
But  more  specifically,  it  was  the  Decem- 
ber 1960  Governors"  Conference  on 
Health  Hazards  in  Uranium  Mines  which 
first  focused  attention  to  potential  dan- 
gers of  uranium  mining.  The  State's  ob- 
jectives were  reportedly  as  follows: 

(a)  Follow  up  the  miners  reported  to  date 
with  cjrtologically  positive  sputa  tests  for 
more  deflnltlve  diagnosis  and  any  necessary 
treatment. 

(b)  Examine  all  uranium  miners  who  have 
not  yet  received  a  physical  examination. 

(C)  Increase  inspections  of  mines,  in  both 
frequency  and  Intensity.  All  areas  In  each 
mine  should  be  surveyed,  and  Inspections 
should  be  made  more  frequently  to  compen- 
sate for  seasonable  variations  In  ventilation 
and  changes  in  concentration  levels  caiised 
by  mining  activity. 

(d)  Check  compliance  with  control  rec- 
ommendations. 

(e)  Carry  out  additional  research  to  eval- 
uate mining  exposures  and  their  health 
effects. 

(f)  Provide  more  consultative  and  educa- 
tional services  to  mine  personnel  directed 
toward  the  establishment  of  effective  control 
measures  and  self-monitoring  programs. 

(g)  Enforce  existing  laws  and  standards 
and  determine  if  new  lawa  are  needed. 


(h)  Accelerate  state  training  programs  and 
participate  in  those  offered  by  other  agencies 

Colorado  has  moved  ahead  aggres- 
sively in  its  efforts  to  reduce  radiation 
hazards  connected  with  uraniiun  mining 
Right  after  the  December  1960  Gover- 
nors' Conference  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation was  granted  to  Colorado's  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  in  the  later  part  of  fiscal 
year  1960-61  to  launch  its  program  to 
reduce  the  concentration  of  radon 
daughter  products  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Colorado's  uranium  mines.  That  program 
has  been  continually  expanded  and  re- 
fined ever  since.  I  believe  I  can  safely 
say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
Colorado  has  been  the  leader  in  this 
field.  Commissioner  Ramey  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  gives  corroboration 
of  this  statement  in  the  following-  ex- 
change with  Representative  Holifield 
on  May  23,  1967,  during  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  hearing. 

Representative  Hounxu).  Would  it  be  fair 
to  say  that  Colorado  has  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  uranium-bearing  states  In  Its 
approach  to  these  problems? 

Mr.  Ramet.  I  woxild  say,  Mr.  HoUfleld,  that 
practically  they  have  been. 

Representative  Holbftzld.  They  have  been 
the  leader? 

Mr.  Ramet.  Yes,  sir. 

Further  substantiation  of  Colorado's 
progress  is  found  in  a  comparison  table 
on  the  status  of  uranium  mines  In  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  table  prepared 
by  the  Colorado  Bureau  of  Mines  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  < 


COMPARISON  OF  STATUS  OF  MINES 
(Perc«nt  of  operating  mines] 


J 


Range 


-1.0  WL  or  less 

+1.0  WL  through  3.0  WL.. 
+3.0  WL  through  5.0  WL.. 
+5.0  WL  through  10.0  WL. 
+3.0  WL  througli  10,0  WL. 
+10.0  WL  and  Over 


Dec.  31, 1961     Dec.  31,  1962    Dec.  31,  1963    Dec.  31,  1964    Dec.  31,  1965   Dee.  31,  1966 


45 


52 
38 


40H 


43 

41 


23 


10 


I2H 


16 


52 
6 


60 
34H 


Total. 


100 


H 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


.    CORRECTIVE  ORDERS  ISSUED  FOR  VENTILATION 
(District  4— Uranium  mines! 

Numtwf 


General 

Removal  of  men  from  area 

Compliance  by  specified  date. 


229 
4S 

4 


ToUI. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  Colorado  has  been  the  leader 
In  the  two  aspects  of  the  problem:  One, 
in  providing  compensation  to  the  widows 
or  estates  of  the  injured;  and  two,  in  an 
aggressive  program  directed  at  control 
and  elimination  of  hazard.  With  respect 
to  radon  gas  reduction,  Colorado's  prog- 
ress has  been  necessarily  dependent  upon 
technological  progress.  But,  the  States 
have  had  to  look  to  the  AEC  and  other 
Federal  agencies  for  guidance  In  these 
matters.  Under  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 


of  1954,  the  AEC  is  "authorized  and  di- 
rected to  cooperate  with  the  States  in 
the  formulation  of  standards  for  protec- 
tion against  hazards  of  radiation."  And, 
in  order  to  carry  out  these  responsibili- 
ties the  Atomic  Energy  Act  established 
the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  consist- 
ing of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the 
AEC,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  such  other  members  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  President.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  section  establishing 
the  Council,  it  was  mandated  to  "advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  radiation 
matters,  directly  or  Indirectly  affecting 
health,  including  guidance  for  all  Fed- 
eral agencies  in  the  formulation  of  radia- 
tion standards  and  in  the  establishment 
and  execution  of  programs  of  coopera- 
tion with  States." 


The  AEC  and  the  Federal  Government 
were  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  ura- 
nium mining  activity,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  period  when  most  of  the  injuries 
occurred  that  are  now  being  compen- 
sated by  the  Colorado  Industrial  Com- 
mission. There  is.  In  my  view,  a  Federal 
responsibility  stemming  both  from  Its 
proprietary  function  and  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  primary  repository  of  all 
necessary  technical  Information  required 
to  set  up  an  appropriate  safety  program. 
Commissioner  Ramey  supported  this 
contention  In  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  May 
23.  1967: 

Mr.  Ramet.  We  do  feel  In  this  case  the 
Federal  CSovernment  does  have  some  re- 
sponsibility. The  period  these  miners  were 
exposed  was  the  period  when  all  the  uranium 
was  being  bought  by  the  Pedetal  Government. 
So  we  acknowledge  and  recognize  that  there 
should  be  some  Federal  responsibility. 

So,  from  a  proprietary  standpoint,  the 
AEC  recognizes  "some  Federal  responsi- 
bility." In  my  opinion,  there  Is  also  Fed- 
eral responsibility  stemming  from  the 
Government's  almost  exclusive  control 
over  research  and  the  acquisition  and 
accumulation  of  technical  information 
needed  to  guard.against  the  hazard.  The 
following  exchange  between  Representa- 
tive Holifield  and  Commissioner  Ramey 
during  the  Joint  Committee  hearings  im- 
derscores  this: 

Representative  Holhuxd.  In  other  words, 
there  has  been  expertise  in  the  field  applied 
to  the  problem  over  these  years  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service? 

Mr.  Ramet.  Yes,  sir;  In  that  context.  I 
think,  also,  on  the  mining  side  as  such,  the 
AEC.  again  does  not  have  all  of  the  expertise 
certainly  on  mining  and  mine  ventilation, 
and  so  on.  That  Is  why  we  cooperated  with 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and,  of  course,  with 
the  State  people  in  regard  to  leased  mlnee. 
We  did  and  do  consider  ourselves  to  have 
some  expertise  on  the  radiation  aspects  of 
it. 

Representative  HoLiraxD.  At  least  In  the 
interpretation  of  radiation  levels. 

Mr.  Ramet.  Yes. 

Of  course,  no  one  expects  th^  AEC  to 
have  special  expertise  in  general  mine 
safety.  It  Is,  after  all,  the  State  bureaus 
and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mines  who- 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  this  field. 
But,  in  this  case  the  hazard  is  not  one  of 
general  mining  safety.  It  was  an  invisi- 
ble, tasteless,  and  odorless  gas  whose 
recognizable  deleterious  effects  might  not 
manifest  themselves  for  two  decades. 
The  type  of  expertise  necessary  to  estab- 
lish protective  measures  was  the  kind  for 
which,  logically,  the  States  would  look 
to  the  AEC,  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council,  and/or  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  supply. 

The  question,  then.  Is  "did  the  Federal 
agencies  provide  the  necessary  technical 
guidance  in  a  timely  fashion?"  I  refer, 
again,  to  colloquy  between  Commissioner 
Ramey  and  Representative  Holitield 
during  the  Joint  Committee  hearings. 

Representative  Holifizld.  But  we  were  ac- 
cumulating knowledge  In  this  field.  I  mean, 
the  AEC,  as  well  as  the  Committee,  has  been 
accumulating  knowledge  In  this  field,  and 
some  of  the  latest  knoiwledge  that  has  come 
to  us  has  been  In  the  form  of  concl\ulons 
that  have  been  long  In  the  making. 

Mr.  Ramit   Yes,  sir.  The  Joint  Committee 


hearings  in  1959,  in  which  Mr.  Holaday  testi- 
fied, brought  up  the  uranium  miner  prob- 
,  lem.  At  that  time,  though,  there  had  only 
l>een,  as  I  recall,  four  deaths.  It  was  not  clear 
from  the  HEW,  Public  Health  Service  epide- 
miological studies  exactly  bow  that  trend 
was  going  to  go.  It  began  to  become  clearer, 
I  think.  In  1962  and  1963,  as  I  recall,  that 
the  trend  was  going  to  follow  the  same  way 
that  It  bskd  done  In  Europe  In  the  Sileslan 
mines  and  so  on.  It  was  in  this  period  in  t^e 
mld-1960'8  where  we  could  have  probably 
moved  a  little  faster.' As  you  know,  there  were 
various  other  problems  and  factors  involved 
that  were  being  given  priority  attention; 
namely,  fallout  and  related  criteria. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  engage  In 
recriminations.  Hindsight  Is  always  bet- 
ter than  foresight.  The  AEC  had  its  pri- 
orities and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  these 
priorities.  In  a  sense,  this  Is  an  example 
of  one  of  the  dangers  of  concentrating 
control  In  one  oflace.  In  this  particular 
case,  however,  concentration  of  control 
is  perhaps  more  justified  than  in  any 
other.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  the  States  had  a  right  to  look  to  the 
AEC  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
necessar^f  technical  Information.  To  put 
it  another  way,  who  else  would  be  ex- 
pected to  have  the  necessary  technical 
information  If  the  AEC,  the  Federal 
Radiation  Council  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  did  not?  These  are  the  agencies 
which  have  the  statutory  responsibility 
of  acquiring  the  needed  expertise.  It  is 
diflacult  for  me  to  imagine  anyone  at- 
tempting to  place  that  responsibility  on 
the  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  States  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  administer  mine  safety 
programs.  I  caimot  speak  for  the  other 
States,  but  the  evidence  clearly  indicates 
that  Colorado  has  discharged  this  re- 
sponsibility aggressively  within  the  limits 
of  the  technical  Information  available 
to  It. 

Colorado  has  gone  even  farther  and  as 
the  industrial  connmlssion  digest  of  lung 
cancer  cases  shows,  Colorado  has  been 
providing  medical  and  death  benefits  to 
victims  of  lung  cancer  in  the  uraniiun 
mining  industry.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
this  is  not  a  burden  that  the  States  should 
be  required  to  shoulder — at  least  as  far  as 
past  Injuries  are  concerned.  The  Nation 
as  a  whole  should  carry  the  load. 
Actuarial  studies  indlcAte  that  in  Colo- 
rado alone,  the  potential  liability  of  the 
State  compensation  Insurance  fund  may 
be  $8.5  million.  Mr.  James  M.  Shaffer, 
chairman  of  ihe  Industrial  Commission 
of  Colorado  makes  this  point  very  vividly 
in  his  February  10,  1967,  memorandum 
to  Gov.  John  Love.  I  shall  read  the  salient 
parts  of  that  memorandum : 

Figures  have  recently  been  developed  by  a 
Dr.  Archer  of  the  United  Stotes  PubUc 
Health  Service  In  the  area  of  radiation- 
induced  lung  cancer  which  have  begun  to 
cause  us  some  concern  because  of  their  Im- 
pact on  the  uranium  Industry  In  Colorado 
and  its  workmen's  compensation  Insurer,  the 
State  Compensation  Insurance  Fund.  As  a 
result  of  Dr.  Archer's  projections,  the  In- 
dustry has  recently  had  an  actuarial  study 
made  of  the  problem  as  it  relates  to  Colo- 
rado. This  study  Indicates  that  within  the 
next  twenty  years  there  is  the  likelihood  of 
450  radiation-induced  lung  cancer  deaths  In 
this  state,  with  a  potential  liability  of 
»8.500,000.00. 

This  has  been  a  rather  s^idden  presentation 


of  a  problem  and  a  volvune  of  risk  which  had 
not  been  foreseen  by  anyone.  This  situation, . 
if  borne  out,  would  present  a  reserving  prob- 
lem to  the  State  Compensation  Insurance 
Fund  of  almost  fatal  proportions — that  is,  if 
we  have  to  set  up  reserves  of  that  magnitude, 
our  financial  statement  would  immediately 
Indicate  that  the  State  Fund  was  close  to 
insolvency. 

Further,  this  problem  has  the  additional 
complication  that  establishing  rates  for  the 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  of  Colo- 
rado corporations  In  the  uranium  industry 
to  cover  this  kind  of  cost  is  impossible  on  a 
retroactive  basis  because  their  contracts 
with  the  AEC  probably  are  not  subject  to 
renegotiation. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  boundaries  of  Colorado,  nor  are 
the  corporations  Involved.  There  Is,  as  ybu 
know,  uranium  activity  in  Utah,  Wyoming. 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  It  is  our  feeling 
that,  because  of  the  Interstate  natiire  of  0^ 
situation  and  because  the  chief  beneficiary 
of  uranium  production  has  been  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  that  it  should  properly 
bear  the  costs  of  these  injuries  and  fatalities 
as  an  unforeseen  part  of  the  cost  of  ore 
production. 

Mr.  Shaffer  makes  mention  of  an  ac- 
tuarial study  which  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  firm  of  Woodward  &  Fondlller, 
Inc.,  at  the  instance  of  the  Colorado 
.Mining  Industrial  Development  Board. 
The  full  text  of  that  actuarlsd  study  may 
be  foimd  in  the  hearings  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  Radia- 
tion Exposure  of  Uranium  Miners,  May 
9  through  August  10,  1967,  as  appendix 
7.  I  shall  quote  two  significant  para- 
graphs from  that  study  dealing  with 
this  specific  matter : 

.  Obviously,  the  economic  cost  of  uranium 
fhined  to  date  Includes  a  large  element  not 
considered  in  the  setting  of  prices  charged 
to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  for  the 
product.  That  element,  of  course,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  calculations  made  herein. 

Its  possible  magnitude  obviously  far  ex- 
ceeds the  ability  of  the  Colorado  State  Com- 
pensation InsTirance  FYmd  to  pay  out  of 
existing  surplus.  Hence,  If  we  assume  that 
these  claims  will  be  p&ld.  It  is  evident  that 
the  money  must  be  found  elsewhere.  We 
think  that  since  the  mining  of  uranium 
until  now  has  been  conducted,  almost  ex- 
clusively for  purposes  of  national  defense, 
the  full  cost  of  such  mining  should  be  borne 
by  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  follows  that  we 
believe  the  Federal  government  should  as- 
sume these  costs  as  they  arise.  This  might 
be  accomplished,  for  example,  through  th^ 
enactment  of  special  legislation  authorizing 
the  reimbursement  of  state  Insurance  funds 
(perhaps  Indirectly  through  their  respective 
state  governments)  for  payments  made  on 
lung  cancer  cases  Involving  \iranlum  miners. 
We  are  not  attempting,  of  course,  to  recom- 
mend this  or  any  other  particular  procedure 
but  merely  urge  Federal  assumption  of  these 
costs  in  principle. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  seem  that  the 
AEC  concurs  in  the  belief  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  participate  In 
a  program  of  compensation  and  medical 
treatment  for  uranium  miners  Injured 
by  radiation  and  the  inhalation  of  radon 
gas.  In  response  to  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tions, "What  can  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment do?"  Commissioner  Ramey.  in  his 
prepared  statement  to  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee, proposed  among  other  things,  that — 

A  stated  objective  at  assuring  that  no 
uranium  miner  developing  lung  cancer  from 
exposure  to  radiation  shall  go  without  ade- 
quate medical  care  or  compensation.  This 
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program  shoiild  develop  recommendatloiu. 
Including  proposed  leglslatlooi,  for  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  participate  In  achieving 
this  objective. 

Mr.  President.  I  agree  with  the  concept 
that  the  Federal  Giovemment  should 
participate  in  a  compensation,  medical 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  program 
for  uranium  miners  injured  by  radiation. 
I  have  consulted  with  State  officials.  Fed- 
eral officials,  and  officials  of  some  of  the 
producing  companies,  and  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  advice  and  assistance 
I  have  received  from  them  in  drafting 
the  bill  I  introduced  today.  I  wish  to 
particularly  thank  Mr.  Donald  Ream  of 
the  Labor  Department,  Mr.  James  Shaf- 
fer, chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Colorado,  Mr.  Charles  Eason  of 
the  AEC,  and  Mr.  Richard  Eckles,  co- 
ordinator of  the  Colorado  Department 
of  Natural  Resources,  for  their  many 
suggestions,  as  well  as  Charles  Cook  of 
my  own  staff. 

A  TEMPORARY   FEOEHAI.   PROGRAM 

Colorado  State  officials  have  expressed 
to  me  the  willingness  of  the  State  indus- 
trial commission  to  assume  the  liability 
for  radiation  hazards  in  the  future; 
however,  duiing  the  period  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  standards  by  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Counfll,  it  is  unreasonable 
for  the  States  to  be  required  to  assume 
liability  for  a  hazard  that  they  were 
unaware  of,  particularly  when  the  Fted- 
eral  Govenunent  was  the  primary  and 
almost  exclusive  beneficiary  of  uranium 
mining  and  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  in  almost  exclusive  control  of 
the  necessary  technical  information 
needed  to  devise  protective  measures. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  drawn  a  bill 
which  would  cut  off  the  liability  of  the 
United  States  for  injuries  occurring' 
after  December  31,  1970,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  return  the  liability 
to  the  States.  This  date  is,  of  course, 
somewhat  arbitrary;  it  was  selected  as 
being  a  date  which  would  permit  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  realistic  standards  to 
be  established  and  made  operative.  Ad- 
ditionally, this  date  coincides  with  the 
termination  of  the  AEC  urarilum  pur- 
chase contracts. 

Subsequent  to  1970.  uranium  mining 
will  be  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  pri- 
vate industry,  and  the  logic  which  sup- 
ports the  assumption  of  liability  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  the  early 
period  loses  much  of  its  persuasiveness 
after  that  date.  Under  present  circum- 
stances, the  States  do  not  wish  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  to  permanently  Invade 
this  field  of  workmen's  compensation, 
and  I  can  see  no  logical  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  permanently  as- 
simie  this  obligation.  It  is  hoped  that 
during  the  interim  period  between  the 
effective  date  of  this  act,  if  It  becomes 
law.  and  the  cutoff  date,  actuarial  data 
can  be  developed  sufficiently  to  enable 
State  compensation  insurance  funds, 
private  carriers,  and  self-Insurors  to 
establish  appropriate  premiums  and  re- 
serves to  defray  future  potential 
liabiUties. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  make  It 
clear  that  it  Is  not  the  Intention  of  sec- 
tion 4  to  relieve  the  United  States  from 
liability  for  a  lung  cancer  case  which 


may  have  had  its  origin  due  to  radia- 
tion exposure  In  a  uranium  mine  during 
the  period  prior  to  the  December  31, 
1970,  cutoff  date.  Testimony  has  shown 
that  the  effects  of  this  kind  of  injury 
may  not  manifest  Itself  for  10,  20,  or 
25  years  after  exposure.  It  is,  therefore, 
my  intention  that  lung  cancer  cases 
which  have  their  origin  in  uranium  min- 
ing as  a  result  of  radiation  exposure  as 
defined  in  section  2  of  the  bill,  should 
be  compensable  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill. 

STATE   ADMINISTRATION 

I  have  received  comments  to  the  effect 
that  States  which  already  have  ma- 
chinery established  should  be  permitted 
to  administer  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
This  is  certainly  a  reasonable  suggestion, 
and  would  also  effect  savings  to  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient.  It  was  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind  that  subsection  3(b)  was 
Included  in  the  bill.  It  was  not  logical 
to  make  the  language  mandatory  since 
there  is  such  a  variance  In  the  work- 
men's compensation  setups  In  the 
affected  States;  hence,  the  language  is 
permissive.  However.  It  Is  the  intent  of 
the  subsection  that  the  Secretary,  in  ex- 
ercising his  discretion,  utilize  established 
State  machinery  wherever  possible. 

LEVEL    OF   BENEFITS 

Using  the  existing  precedent  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 
Compensation  Act,  compensation  bene- 
fits under  my  bill,  except  medical  bene- 
fits, are  geared  to  the  established  for- 
mula of  that  act.  Medical  services  and  re- 
habilitation will  be  furnished  under  the 
applicable  provision  of  subchapter  I, 
chapter  81  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

DOtTBLK   COMPENSATION    PREVENTED 

There  are  Included,  of  course,  the 
usual  provisions  prohibiting  the  injured 
workman,  his  heirs  or  estate  from  re- 
ceiving compensation  from  more  than 
one  source  for  the  same  injury.  The  right 
of  recovery  of  any  double  compensation 
is  provided  to  the  Secretary. 

fraud;    PENALTIES 

Provision  Is  made  for  fraudulent  ap- 
plications for  benefits  under  the  bill,  and 
as  a  misdemeanor,  the  maximum  penal- 
ties are  set  at  1  year  Imprisonment 
or  $1,000  fine  or  both. 

LEGAL  SERVICES 

No  claim  for  legal  or  other  services 
shall  be  allowed  unless  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  anyone  who  solicits  such 
employment  and  receives  a  fee  therefor, 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $1,000  or  imprisoiunent  for  1  year 
or  both.  While  it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  Insure  that  the  benefits  pro- 
vided under  this  bill  would  get  to  the  in- 
jured workman  or  his  heirs,  nevertheless, 
there  are  many  occasions  when  the  serv- 
ices of  legal  counsel  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial In  the  interest  of  making  a  just 
award.  The  Secretary  Is.  therefore,  au- 
thorized to  approve  and  pay  for  such 
services  out  of  the  fund  without  dimin- 
ishing the  benefits  to  the  claimant. 

ASSIGNMZNT,  EXECUTION  AND  LEVT 

Again,  in  order  to  insure  that  the 
claimant  receives  these  benefits  xmen- 
cumbered,  there  can  be  no  assignment  of 


rights  under  this  bill.  Further,  all  of  the 
moneys  payable  under  the  provisions  ol 
the  bill  shall  be  exempt  from  execution, 
levy,  attachments,  and  garnishment. 

REIMBtTRSEMENT  TO  STATES 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  Colorado  has 
been  the  leader  both  in  the  field  of  com- 
pensation and  in  the  field  of  prevent*- 
tlve  controls.  The  fact  that  Colorado  hu 
been  the  leader  should  not  be  allowed  to 
work  against  her;  if  anything,  she  should 
be  rewarded  for  her  leadership.  There 
has  been  considerable  talk  In  the  HaDt 
of  Congress  during  the  past  few  yean 
concerning  incentive  pajmients  to  States 
"In  order  to  encourage  States  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  be  doing."  In  this  case  a 
State  has  assimied  a  liability  more  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Surely,  the  least  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  do  Is  to  reimburse  a  State 
which  has  been  doing  something  the 
United  States  should  have  been  doing. 

Earlier  in  this  Introductory  speech  I 
quoted  from  documents  which  indicated 
that  as  a  result  of  recently  released  in- 
formation an  actuarial  study  was  per- 
formed which  Indicates  that  Colorado's 
liability  could  equal  or  exceed  $8.5  mil- 
lion over  the  next  15  years  or  so.  The 
magnitude  of  thtvt  liability  is  such  as  to 
render  Colorado's  compensation  insur- 
ance fund  insolvent.  Section  12  provides 
for  reimbursement  to  those  States  which 
have  paid  benefits  to  persons  for  radia- 
tion injuries  as  defined  in  the  bill  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  bill,  January 
1. 1968. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

If  enacted  as  drawn,  the  bill  would  be 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1968.  This  date 
was  selected  back  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  of  this  year  when  I  first  drafted  the 
bill.  At  that  time,  I  had  the  impression 
that  things  would  move  a  little  faster 
than  they  have.  While  I  have  received 
many  comments  from  interested  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  individuals,  many 
more  have  deferred  comment  until  after 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
had  completed  its  hearings  and  deliber- 
ations and  until  after  the  Federal  Radia- 
tion Council  had  held  its  meetings  relat- 
ing to  radiation  standards.  Therefore,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  which  this  bill  will  be  referred, 
the  need  to  review  the  effective  date  dur- 
ing executive  markup.  It  may  be  that  the 
dates  In  sections  6, 12,  and  14  will  need  to 
be  revised. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  Introduce  to- 
day Is  the  product  of  many  conferences 
with  many  people.  I  have  tried  to  in- 
corporate as  many  of  the  desirable  fea- 
tures that  have  been  suggested  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  pretend  that  this  bill  Is 
the  final  and  complete  answer  which 
cannot  be  improved  upon,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  good  beginning. 

It  is  a  beginning  upon  which  the  Con- 
gress can  work  its  legislative  will,  and  in 
its  wisdom  produce  a  legislative  product 
which  will  do  equity  to  those  who  have 
been  Injured  by  radiation,  while  at  the 
same  time  reimbursing  States  which 
have  led  the  way.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  shall  forward  to  the  committee 
of  reference  the  many  letters  and  memo- 
randums I  have  received  commenting 
upon  the  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  so 


that  the  committee  may  have  the  benefit 
of  those  analyses  during  deliberation. 

I  had  hoped  that  we  could  move  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  this  problem  with 
much  more  alacrity  than  has  so  far  been 
the  case.  Consequently,  while  I  have  not 
received  all  of  the  comments  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  received,  and  this  Is 
particularly  true  of  labor  and  Industry, 
I  liave  decided  to  introduce  the  bill  at 
this  time  in  order  to  get  things  moving 
In  a  positive  vein. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
DoMiNicK  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
for  appropriate  reference  a  bUl  to  pro- 
vide workmen's  compensation  protection 
to  certain  Individuals  who,  while  em- 
ployed in,  or  in  cormection  with,  the  min- 
ing of  radioactive  material,  suffer  injury 
or  death  from  the  effects  of  radiation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINcTbFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
wUl  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2686)  to  provide  workmen's 
compensation  protection  to  certain  in- 
dividuals who,  while  employed  In,  or  In 
connection  with,  the  mining  of  radio- 
active material,  suffer  Injury  or  death 
from  the  effects  of  radiation  introduced 
by  Mr.  Allott  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2686 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLX 

SECTION  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Radiation  Hazards  Compensation  Act". 

DBFINITTONS 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  the  term  "radioactive  material"  means 
any  by-product  material  or  any  material, 
solid.  liquid,  or  gas  that  emits  gamma  rays 
or  X-rays,  alpha  or  beta  particles,  high-speed 
electrons,  neutrons,  protons,  or  other  nuclear 
particles  or  electomagnetic  radiation  capable 
of  producing  ions  directly  or  indirectly  in 
their  passage  through  matter; 

(b)  the  term  "tJnlted  States"  when  used  In 
a  geographic  sense  means  the  flity  States  and 
the  District  of  Ck>lumbla; 

(c)  the  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

(d)  the  term  "contractor  with  the  United 
States"  Includes  any  subcontractor  or  subor- 
dinate subcontractor  with  respect  to  the 
contract  of  such  contractor; 

(e)  the  term  "Secretary",  unless  the  con- 
text Indicates  otherwise,  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  administration  there- 
of and  to  contract  with  Insiirance  carriers  for 
the  \iBe  of  the  service  facilities  of  such  car- 
riers for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  admin- 
istration of  sUch  provisions. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  thla 
Act  the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agreements 
or  cooperative  working  arrangements  with 
other  agencies  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
and  with  other  pubUc  agencies  and  prlvata 
persons,  agencies,  or  instttutlons,  to  utUlse 
their  services  and  faoUltles   and  to  com- 


pensate them  for  such  use.  The  Secretary 
may  delegate  to  any  officer  or  employee,  or  to 
any  agency,  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
such  of  his  powers  and  duties  as  he  finds 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  his  discretion,  may 
waive  the  limitation  provisions  of  subchapter 
I  of  chapter  81  (relating  to  compensation  for 
work  Injuries  generally)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  notice  of  Injury 
and  filing  of  claims  under  this  Act.  whenever 
the  Secretary  shall  find  that,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances beyond  the  control  of  an  in- 
jured person  or  Ills  beneficiary,  compliance 
with  such  provisions  could  not  liave  been 
accomplished  witliin  the  time  therein  speci- 
fied. 

INJURY     OR     DEATH 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  the  case  of  injury  or  death 
resulting  from  injury — 

(1)  which  occurs  within  the  period  which 
begins  January  1.  1941  and  ends  with  the 
close  of  December  31,  1970, 

(2)  which  Is  attributable  (wholly  or  In 
part)  to  exposure  to  radioactive  material, 

(3)  to  any  Individual  who.  during  the  pe- 
riod referred  to  In  clause  (1)  and  before 
such  Injury  occurred,  was  employed  In.  or  in 
connection  with,  the  mining  (within  the 
United  States)  of  radioactive  material. 

the  provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  shall  (except 
as  is  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act)  apply 
with  respect  thereto  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  If  the  Individual  suf- 
fering such  injury  had.  at  the  tUne  such  In- 
Jury  was  suffered  by  lilm,  been  a  civil  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  and  were  Ipjured 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
any  compens.-ition  found  to  be  due  shall  be 
paid  Irom  the  compensation  fund  established 
pursuant  to  section  8147  of  such  title  5.  Tills 
subsection  shall  not  be  construed  to  in- 
clude any  Individual  who  would  otherwise 
come  within  the  purview  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  such  title  5. 

(b)  For  pAposes  of  subsection  (a)  (2),  any 
injury  which  could  be  attributable  to  ex- 
posure from  radlo.ictlve  material  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  attributable  to  such  exposure 
If  the  injury  arises  after  the  individual  suf- 
fering the  same  was  employed  In,  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  mining  (within  the  United 
States)  of  radioactive  material. 

LONGSHOREMEN'S    AND    HARBOR      WORKIXS' 
COMPENSATION    ACT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of 
•title  5,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to 
cases  coming  within  the  purview  of  section 
4(a).  the  scale  of  compensation  benefits  and 
the  provisions  for  determining  the^amount  of 
comp>ensatlon  and  the  payment  thereof  as 
provided  in  sections  8  and  9  of  the  Long- 
shorepien's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (908  and  909  of  title  33.  UJ3.C.).  so 
far  as  the  provisions  of  such  sections  can  be 
applied  under  the  terms  and  conditions  set 
forth  therein,  shaU  be  payable  in  lieu  of  the 
benefits,  except  medical  benefits,  provided 
imder  such  subchapter  I;  except  that  the 
total  compensation  payable  under  this  Act 
shall  In  no  event  exceed  the  limitations  upon 
compensation  as  fixed  in  section  14 (m)  of  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  (sec.  914 (m)  of  title  33. 
UJ3.C.). 

(b)  For  purposes  of  computing  compensa- 
tion with  respect  to  cases  coming  within  the 
purview  of  section  4(a),  the  provisions  of 
sections  6  and  10  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  (906  and 
910  of  title  33,  U.S.C.)  shaU  be  applicable,  ex- 
cept that  the  minimum  limit  on  weekly  com- 
pensation for  dlsabUlty,  established  by  sec- 
tion 6(b)  of  such  Act,  and  the  minimum  limit 
on  the  average  weekly  wages  on  which  death 
benefits  are  to  be  computed,  established  by 


section  9(e)  of  such  Act,  shall  not  apply  In 
computing  compensation  under  tliis  Act. 

DEEMED   DATE    OF   OCCURRENCE   OF  INJUBT   OB 
DEATH 

Sec.  6.  Any  injury  or  death  within  the  pur- 
view of  ttUs  Act  which  occurred  prior  to 
January  1.  1968,  shall,  for  purposes  of  any 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  report  oil 
such  injury  or  death  or  with  respect  to  the 
time  for  making  claim  for  compensation  on. 
account  thereof,  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
on  January  1,  1968. 

RECEIPT  or  workmen's  COMPENSATION 
BENEFITS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  No  benefits  shall  be  paid  or 
furnished  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
for  any  Injury  or  death  to  any  person  who 
recovers  oi  receives  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  for  the  same  injury  or  death  under 
any  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or  imder 
the  law  of  any  State,  or  benefits  In  the  na- 
ture of  workmen's  compensation  benefits 
payable  under  an  agreement  approved  or 
authorized  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  which  a  contractor  with  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  provide  such 
benefits. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU  have  a 
Uen  and  a  right  of  recovery,  to  the  extent 
of  any  payment^- made  to  any  person  under 
this  Act  on  account  of  injury  or  death, 
against  any  compyensation  payable  under  any 
other  workmen's  compensation  law  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  injury  or  death;  and  any 
amount  recovered  under  this  subsection 
ShaU  be  covered  into  the  fund  established 
tmder  section  8147  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

(c)  Where  any  individual  specified  In  sec- 
tion 4(a),  or  the  dependent,  beneficiary,  or 
allottee  of  such  individual,  receives  or  claims 
wages,  payment  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  insur- 
ance benefits  for  disabUity  or  loss  of  life 
(other  than  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits) ,  and  the  cost  of  such  wages,  payments, 
or  benefits  Is  provided  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  United  States,  the  amount  of  such 
wages,  payments,  or  benefits  shall  be  cred- 
ited, in  such  manner  as  the  Secretsiry  of 
Labor  shall  determine,  against  any  ptayments 
to  which  any  such  Individual  Is  entitled  un- 
der this  Act. 

(d)  Where  any  individual  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4(a),  or  any  dependent,  beneficiary,  or 
allottee  of  such  person,  or  the  legal  repre- 
sentative or  estate  of  any  such  individual  (his 
dependent,  beneficiary,  or  allottee),  alter 
having  obtained  benefits  under  this  Act, 
seeks  tlirough  any  proceeding,  claim,  or 
otherwise,  brought  or  maintained  against  the 
employer  of  such  individual,  the  United 
States,  or  any  other  person,  to  recover  wsiges, 
payments  in  lieu  of  wages,  or  any  sum 
claimed  for  services  rendered,  or  for  failure  to 
furnish  transportation,  or  for  Uquldated  or 
unliquidated  damages  under  the  employment 
contract,  or  any  other  benefit,  and  the  right 
in  respect  thereto  is  alleged  to  have  accrued 
during  or  as  to  any  period  of  time  in  respect 
to  which  payments  under  this  Act  in  such 
case  have  been  made,  and  in  like  cases  where 
a  recovery  Is  made  or  allowed,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  the  right  of  intervention 
and  a  lien  and  right  of  recovery  to  the  extent 
of  any  payments  paid  and  payable  under  this 
Act  in  such  case,  provided  the  cost  of  such 
wages,  payments  in  Ueu  of  wages,  or  other 
such  right,  may  l>e  directly  or  indirectly  paid 
by  the  United  States;  and  any  amounts  re- 
covered under  this  subsection  shall  be 
covered  into  the  fund  established  under  sec- 
tion 8147  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

(e)  If  at  the  time  an  individual  sustains 
an  Injury  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
Act  such  individual  is  receiving  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  on  account  of  a  prior 
accident  or  disease,  such  person  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  any  benefits  under  this  Act  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  such  workmen's 
compensation  benefits  unless  the  lnj\u7  com- 
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Ing  within  the  purview  of  this  Act  Increases 
his  disabJUty,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
such  disability  has  been  so  increased. 

fraud;  penalties 
Sec.  8.  Whoever,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
an  increase  in  any  payment  authorized  to  be 
made  under  this  Act,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
causing  any  payment  to  be  made  where  no 
payment  Is  authorized  hereunder,  shall 
kncwlngly  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or  aid 
or  abet  in  the  making  of  any  false  statement 
or  representation  of  a  material  fact  in  any 
application  for  any  payment  under  this  Act, 
or  knowingly  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  or 
aid  or  abet  in  the  making  of  any  false  state- 
ment, representation,  affidavit,  or  document 
in  connection  with  such  an  application,  or 
claim,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

LEGAL   SEBVICES 

Sec.  9.  No  claim  for  legal  services  or  for  any 
other  services  rendered  In  respect  of  a  claim 
or  award  for  compensation  under  this  Act  to 
or  on  account  of  any  person  shall  be  valid 
unless  approved  by  the  Secretary;  and  any 
claim  so  approved  shall.  In  the  manner  and 
to  the  extent  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  be  paid 
out  of  the  compensation  payable  to  the 
claimant;  and  any  person  who  receives  any 
fee.  other  consideration,  or  any  gratuity  on 
account  of  services  so  rendered,  unless  such 
consideration  or  gratuity  Is  so  approved,  or 
who  solicits  employment  for  another  person 
or  for  himself  in  respect  of  any  claim  or 
award  for  compensation  under  this  Act  shaU 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall,  for  each  offense,  be 
fined  not  more  than  81,000  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRLATION     .' 

Sec.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
From  amounts  so  appropriated,  such  funds 
as  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  payments 
provided  by  this  Act  from  the  compensation 
fund  established  pursuant  to  section  8147 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  de- 
posited in  such  fiind. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  14.  No  payments  of  benefits  under  this 
Act  and  no  payments  under  this  Act  to 
States  or  State  workmen's  compensation 
funds  shall  be  made  prior  to  January  1,  1968. 


FXNALITT  OF  SECRETART'S  DECISIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  In  al- 
lowing or  denying  any  payment  under  this 
Act  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  all  ques- 
tions of  law  and  fact  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  any  other  official  of  the  United 
States  or  by  any  court  by  mandamus  or 
otherwise,  and  the  Comptroller  General  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  allow  credit  In 
the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing 
officer  for  payments  in  accordance  with  such 
action. 

ASSIGNMENT    OF    BENEFTTS;     EXECUTION.     LEVY, 
ETC..   AGAINST  BENEFITS 

Stc.  11.  The  right  of  any  person  to  any 
benefit  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  trans- 
ferable or  assignable  at  law  or  In  equity  ex- 
cept, to  the  United  States,  and  none  of  the 
moneys  paid  or  payable  (except  money  paid 
hereunder  as  reimbursement  for  funeral 
expenses  or  as  reimbursement  with  respect  to 
payments  of  workmen's  compensation  or  in 
the  nature  of  workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits),  or  rights  existing  under  this  Act,  shall 
be  subject  to  execuUon.  levy,  attachment 
garnishment,  or  other  legal  process  or  to  the 
operation  of  any  bankruptcy  or  insolvency 
law.  , 

REIMBTTRSEMENT    TO    STATES 

Sec.  12.  Where  any  State  or  any  workmen's 
compensation  fund  of  any  State  has  prior  to 
January  1,  1968,  paid  benefits  to  any  person 
by  reason  of  an  Injury  or  death  which  comes 
within  the  purview  of  section  4  (a)  such 
State,  or  fund  (as  the  case  may  be)  sliall  be 
entitled  to  reimbursement  for  all  the  bene- 
fits so  paid,  including  funeral  and  burial  ex- 
penses, medical,  hospital,  or  other  similar 
cosu  for  treatment  and  care,  and  reasonable 
and  necessary  claims  expense  in  connection 
therewith.  Claim  for  such  reimbursement 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  under  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  him.  and  such  claims 
or  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  paid  from  the  compen- 
sation fund  established  pursuant  to  section 
8147  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 


EXTENSION    AND    AMENDMENT    OP 
CERTAIN     PROVISIONS     OP     THE 
PUBLIC     HEALTH    SERVICE    ACT 
FOR  MIGRANT  HEALTH  SERVICES 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference  today,  a  bill  to  extend  and 
otherwise  amend  certain  expiring  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
for  migrant  health  services.  Joining  me 
in  sponsoring  this  measure  are  Senator 
Case,    Senator    Clark,    Senator   Javits, 
Senator  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Sen- 
ator  Kennedy   of   New   York,   Senator 
Morse,  Senator  Pell,  and  Senator  Yar- 

BOROTTGH. 

Mr.  President,  millions  of  Americans- 
migrant  farmworkers  and  their  fami- 
lies— traditionally   have    been   excluded 
from    community    health    services— ex- 
cluded by  distance,  cost,  their  own  lack 
of  knowledge,  their  transiency,  and  com- 
muriity  rejection.  Migrants  have  less  ac- 
cess to  health  care  than  other  members 
of  our  population,  although  they  gener- 
ally have  a  greater  need  for  health  care 
The  migrant  family's  transient  way  of 
life  aggravates  the  many  basic  health 
problems  which  are  associated  with  their 
poverty,   and  poor  living  and  working 
conditions.  They  live  on  the  fringes  of  so- 
ciety, far  removed  from  such   fimda- 
mental  community  health  services  as  im- 
munizations and  obstetrical  care. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act,  enacted  in 
1962  as  Public  Law  89-692  with  an  ap- 
propriation ceiling  of  $3  million  annual- 
ly for  a  3-year  period,  has  started  to 
change  this  picture.  Because  of  its  wid^ 
ly  recognized  success  in  upgrading  tllF 
health  of  the  migrant  fnrm  family,  the 
act  was  extended  by  PuWic  Law  89I-109 
for  an  additional  3  years  with  ir...  reasing 
appropriations.  This  extension  carries 
the  program  through  June  30,  1968. 

We  are  far  from  providing  each  mi- 
grant the  minimum  standard  of  health 
most  of  us  have;  they  need  more  than  a 
get-well  card.  Extending  the  appropri- 
ation of  the  Migrant  Health  Act  as  I 
am  proposing  today  will  bring  the  Public 
Health  Service  programs  to  a  more  real- 
istic level. 

The  Migrant  Health  Act  which  amends 
title  m  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  grants  for  improving 
domestic  agricultural  migratory  workers' 
health  services  and  conditions  helps 
States  and  communities  to  muster  the 
resources  needed  to  extend  their  services 
to  migrants. 

Grants  by  the  Public  Health  Service 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  family  clinics  held 
In  large  labor  camps  at  times  when  mi- 


grant workers  and  their  families  can  use 
the  service  without  loss  of  time  from 
work.  Local  physicians  provide  medical 
treatment  for  iUness  or  injury  at  tte 
family  clinics.  They   also  provide  ini 
munizations,  screening  for  hidden  dis 
ease,  family  planning  services,  and  pre 
and  post-natal  care.  In  addition    they 
supplement  family  clinic  services  by  pro- 
viding  care  in  their  own  offices  between 
clinic  sessions. 

Nurses  assist  the  physicians  in  the 
clinics,  and  visit  camps  on  a  regular 
schedule  to  advise  on  health  matters 
Identify  health  problems  that  requlr^ 
treatment,  arrange  for  the  patients  to 
see  project  physicians,  and  see  that  pa- 
tients understand  and  follow  the  doctor'a 
instructions. 

Migrant  health  grants  also  help  to  pay 
for  dental  care,  health  education,  sani- 
tation services,  and  other  types  of  health 
services. 

Programs  under  the  act  stress  flexi- 
bility in  the  scheduling  of  services  so  as 
to  make  them  avaUable  at  times  and 
places  where  migrants  can  effectively 
be  reached.  Night  clinics  are  frequent- 
ly held  at  points  where  migrant  workers 
are  concentrated  and  health  aides  work 
in  migrant  labor  camps  in  order  to 
bring  service  to  people  ill-accustomed 
to  seeking  and  using  medical  care 
Through  these  projects  we  are  making 
progress  in  the  health  status,  the  per- 
sonal health  practices,  and  the  environ- 
ment of  migrant  workers  and  their 
families. 

During  the  1967  fiscal  year,  one- 
fourth  of  the  Nation's  migrants  had  ac- 
cess to  project  services  for  at  least  a 
brief  period.  Migrant  workers  and  family 
members  made  more  than  239,000  visits 
for  medical  or  dental  treatment.  In  ad- 
dition, nurses  made  125,000  visits 
to  migrant  families,  for  caseflnding, 
foUowup,  and  he«dth  counseling;  and 
sanitarians  made'^125,000  camp  inspec- 
tions. 

However,  the  demand  for  migrant 
health  services  far  exceeds  the  existing 
program's  resources.  Grant  funds  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1968  were  limited  to 
$7.2  million,  about  $2  million  less  than 
the  small  authorization.  Yet  the  needs 
for  growth  of  existing  projects— without 
adding  a  single  new  project  anywhere  in 
the  country — came  to  more  than  $13 
million.  In  other  words,  current  needs 
already  exceed  available  funds  by  ap- 
proximately $6  million.  New  projects  will 
increase  the  need  beyond  $6  million  In 
view  of  the  lack  of  funds,  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  had  to  notify  new 
applicants  that  their  projects  cannot 
even  be  considered  until  additional 
funding  is  available.  i 

For  the  first  time  in  migrants'  long  / 
history  of  neglect,  the  migrant  health  ^ 
program  provides  a  mechanism  to  bring 
this  needy  group  higher  on  the  priority 
list  of  States  and  communities.  The  pro-  . 
gram  has  demonstrated  that  the  special 
Incentive   of  project  grants  stimulates 
community  planning  and  acceptance  of 
responsibility.  Many  of  the  communities 
where  migrants  live  and  work  tempo- 
rarily are  themselves  below  the  national 
average  in  income.  These  communities 
desperately  need  the  financial  help  which 
we  have  already  generated. 
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The  program  is  well  started.  Loss  of 
the  planning  and  organizational  effort  to 
deliver  services  to  migrants  would  be  unr 
fortunate.  Loss  of  services  to  the  people 
would  be  tragic.  Loss  of  momentum 
would  be  regrettable.  To  maintain  the 
program's  momentum  and  to  realize  its 
potential,  it  should  now  be  extended. 
Moreover,  the  appropriation  ceilings 
should  be  set  at  realistic  levels  that  will 
enable  the  Public  Health  Service  to  in- 
crease the  geographic  coverage  of  project 
sMTices;  to  strengthen  and  expand  med- 
ical, dental,  health  education,  and  other 
project  services;  and  to  make  grant  as- 
sistance available  for  full  reimbursement 
of  hospital  costs. 

The  Public  Health  Service  has  awarded 
grants  to  31  projects  serving  migrants  in 
114  counties  in  20  States  by  the  end  of 
the  program's  first  operating  year.  To- 
day, 115  projects  i!)rovIde  migrants  per- 
sonal health  care  in  300  counties  in  36 
States  and  Puerto ^ico.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  flisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  computation  of  migrant 
health  projects,  the  services  which  they 
provide,  and  their  directors  listed  by 
State  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
putation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

APPENDIX    B 

[Prom  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 

and  Welfare,  January  1.  1967) 
Projects  Receivinc  Migrant  Health  Project 
Oa-iNT  Assistance 
Note. — A.  Personal  health  services  usu; 
Include  medical,  nursing,  health  education' 
and.  In  many  cases,  at  least  limited  d/ntal 
or  other  services;  B.  Sanitation  service^  In- 
clude housing,  camp  and  field  inspection  and 
follow-up;  plus  work  with  owners  and  occu- 
pants of  housing  to  improve  maintenance 
of  th"e  general  environment;  C.  SUAewide 
consultation  Inoludes  general  assltfunce  In 
program  plaHtifng.N^evelopment,  ain  coordi- 
nation. \  J 

ARISONA 


A,  B — Catherine  C.  Le"S«ufl^,  M.D..  Direc- 
tor, Pinal  County  Migrant  Health  Protect 
(MG-94),  Pinal  County  Health  Department, 
Post  Office  Box  807,  Florence.  Arizona. 

C — Statewide  consultation;  personal 
health  and  sanitation  services  in  counties 
without  county-level  Jjrojects:  Robert  C. 
Martens,  Director.  Arizona  State  Migrant 
Health  Program  (MO-IU),  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  1624  West  Adams  Street, 
Phoenix,  Arizona  85007. 

A,   B — S.   P.   Pamsworth.   M.D.,   Director, 

^    Maricopa    County    Migrant    Pamlly    Health 

Clinic   Project    (MO-29),   Maricopa   County 

Health    Department,    1825    East    Roosevelt, 

Phoenix,  Arizona  86006. 

A,  B — Frederick  J.  Brady,  M.D..  Director, 
Assistance  to  Pima  County  Migrants  (MG~- 
49).  Pima  County  Health  Department.  161 
West  Alameda  Street.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

A.  B — Joseph  Pinto.  M.D.,  Director,  Yuma 
County  Migrant  Family  Health  Clinic  (MO- 
66),  Yuma  County  Health  Department,  146 
Third  Avenue,  Yuma,  Arizona. 

ARKANSAS 

A,  B— Richard  J.  Brlghtwell,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor, Northwest  Arkansas  Migrant  Committee 
Project,  Washington  County  Public  Health 
Center  (MG-SO),  34  West  North  Street,  Pay- 
ettevlUe,  Arkansas. 

CALIFORNIA 

Statewide  consultation;  personal  health 
and  sanitation  services  through  county-level 
subprojects  In  cooperating  counties:  Robert 
Day.  M.D.,  Director.  Health  Program  for  Farm 


Workers'  Families,  State  Department  of  Pub- 
11s  Health,  2151  Berkeley  Way,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia. 

COLORADO 

statewide  consultation  and  services  to  sup- 
plement those  at  county-level;  personal 
health  services  through  county-level  sub- 
projects  In  cooperating  counties:  Dr.  Bbbert 
A.  Downs,  DU.S.,  Director,  State  Migrant 
Plan  for  Public  Health  Service  (MG-09). 
Colorado  Department  of  Public  Health,  4210 
East  11th  Avenue,  Denver,  Colorado  80220. 

CONNECTICUT 

B — Marvin  L.  Smith,  Director,  Improved 
Migrant  Farm  Labor  Sanitation  Program 
(MG-82) ,  State  Department  of  Health,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut  06116. 

DELAWARE 

A — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Snyder.  Jr.,  Director, 
Delaware  Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-83), 
Delaware  State  Council  of  Churches,  217 
North  Bradford  Street,  Dover,  Delaware. 

FLORIDA 

Statewide  consultation;  personal/  health 
and  sanitation  services  through  county-level 
subprojectb  in  cooperating  counties:  James 
E.  Fulghum,  MJ3.,  Acting  Director,  Statewide 
Program  of  Health  Services  for  ,MG-18)  Mi- 
grant Farm  Workers  and  their  Dependents. 
Florida  State  Board  of  Health,  Post  Office 
Box  210,  Jacksonville.  Florida  32201. 

A,  B — T.  E.  Cato,  MD.,  Director,  Compre- 
hensive Health  Care  Project  for  Migrant 
Farm  Workers  (MG-34) ,  Dade  Cpunty  Health 
Department,  1350  Northwest  14th  Street. 
Miami,  Florida. 

A,  B — ^Donald  N.  Logsdon,  MJ).,  Director, 
Improvement  of  Personal  Health  and  En- 
vironmental Sanitation  (MG-11),  Palm 
Beach  County  Health  Department,  826  Ever- 
nla  Street,  West  Palm  Beach.  Florida. 

IDAHO 

B   (primary  focus) — P.  O.  Graeber.  MJ3., 
rector,    Idaho's   Migrant    Health    Services 

(KiG-124),    Idaho    Department    of    Health, 

Stat^hmise,  Boise,   Idaho   83701. 

ILLINOIS 

Statewide  consultation;  personal  health 
services  In  process  of  development  in  3  coun- 
ties: Donaldson  F.  Rawllngs,  MX).,  Director, 
An  Action  Program  for  Agricultural  Migrant 
Workers  and  their  Families  (MG-105),  Il- 
linois Department  of  labile  Health,  Division 
of  Preventive  Medicine,  Springfield,  Illinois. 

INDIANA 

Statewide  consultation;  personal  health 
and  sanitation  services  In  coc^>eratlng  coun- 
ties. Verne  K.  Harvey,  Jr.,  MX).,  Director, 
Health  Services  for  Agricultural  Migrant 
Workers  and  Families  (MG-20),  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health,  1330  West  Michigan 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


A — Mrs.  Richard  E.  Bandage,  Director, 
Health  Services  for  Migrant  Families  In  the 
North  Iowa  Area  (MG-116),  Migrant  Action 
Program,  Inc.,  Box  717,  Mason  City,  Iowa 
50401. 

A,  B — Mr.  Jerry  Lange,  Director,  Muscatine 
Area  Migrant  Families  Health  Service  (MG- 
23),  Muscatine  Migrant  Committee,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  683,  Muscatine,  Iowa  52761. 

KANSAS 

A.  B— N.  G.  Walker,  MX).,  MJ»JI.,  Director, 
Plan  to  Provide  Health  Services  to  Migrants, 
Kansas  Clty-Wyandotte  County  Health  De- 
partment (MO-74),  619  Ann  Avenue,  Kansas 
City,  Kansas. 

A,  B — Patricia  Schloesser,  MX).,  Director, 
Public  Health  Services  to  Kansas  Migrants 
(MG-64),  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Health,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

KENTUCKY 

A.  B — Jorge  Deju,  M.D.,  Director,  Migrant 
Worker  Health  Project  (MO-77),  Kentucky 


State  Department  of  Health,  275  East  Main 
Street.  Fl-ankJort.  Kentucky  40601. 

LOUISIANA 

A — ^Mr.  Mllburn  Fletcher,  Director,  New 
and  Improved  Medical,  Dental  and  Nursing 
Services  to  Migratory  Workers  and  Families 
(MG-54).  Health  Subcommittee.  Tangipahoa 
Migrant  Committee,  Box  257 — ^Boute  2. 
Ponchatoula,  Louisiana. 

UABTLAND 

A — The  Reverend  Carroll  L.  Boyer.  Director, 
Frederick  County  Migrant  Health  Project 
(MG-80).  Frederick  Couyty  Migrant  Health 
Council,  Inc.,  1415  W.  Seventh  Street, 
Frederick.  Maryland  21701. 

ICASSACHtrSETTS 

A — Leon  Sternfeld,  MJ}.,  Director,  Massa- 
chusetts Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-68), 
Massachvisetts  Health  Research  Institute, 
urton  Place,  Boston,  Massachu- 

tts  02108./ 

MICHIGAN 


B — ^Robert  L.  Maddez,  Director,  Improving 
Seasonal  Labor  Facilities  to  Benefit  Migrant 
Health  and  Welfare  (MG-76),  Agricultural 
Engineering  Department,  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

A  ^see  MG-91) — Ralph  Ten  Have,  MX).. 
Director,  Cooperative  Migrant  Project  (MG- 
31),  Ottawa  County  Health  Department, 
Grand  Haven,  Michigan. 

B — Serves  all  counties  In  State  bousing 
migrants  but  lacking  local  sanitation  project 
services:  John  E.  Vogt,  Director,  Environmen- 
tal Health  Camp  Sanitation  Project  for  Mi- 
grant Worker  and  his  Family  (MG-91), 
Michigan  Department  of  Health,  3500  North 
Logan,  Lansing,  Michigan. 

Statewide  consultation:  Douglas  H.  Fryer, 
MX).,  Director,  Improvement  and  Expansion 
of  Health  Services  to  Migrant  Agricultural 
Workers,  and  their  Families  (MG-30),  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Health,  3500  North  Logan, 
Lansing,  Michigan. 

A,  B — Gladys  J.  Klelnschmldt.  M.D.,  Di- 
rector, Migrant  Pamlly  Health  Clinic  and 
Hospital  Program  (MG-131),  Manistee- 
Mason  District  Health  Department,  401  East 
Ludlngton  Avenue,  Ludington,  Michigan 
49431. 

A,  B— C.  D.  Barrett,  Sr.,  MJ3.,  MJ.H..  Di- 
rector. Migrant  Family  Health  Services, 
Nursing,  Sanitation  and  Dental  (MG-79), 
Monroe  County  Health  Department,  Monroe, 
Michigan  48161. 

A,  B — Robert  P.  Locey,  MX).,  Director,  Mi- 
grant Health  Program  (MG-107),  Tri-County 
Associated  Health  Departments,  505  Pleasant 
Street,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan.  . 

MINNESOTA 

A,  B  (In  cooperating  counties) — Statewide 
consultation:  D.  S.  Fleming.  MXJ.,  Director, 
Migrant  Labor  Environmental  Health,  and 
Nursing  Service  and  Health  Education  Project 
(MG-67).  Minnesota  Department  of  Health, 
University  Campus  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
55440. 

MISSOURI 

A  (limited) — David  Ragan,  Director.  Pam- 
lly Health  Education  Services  for  Home  Based 
Migrants  (MG-104) ,  Delmo  Housing  Corpora- 
tion, Lllboum,  Missouri. 

NEBRASKA 

A,  B  (in  one  area  of  State) — T.  R.  Dap- 
pen,  Director,  Plan  to  Provide  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Other  Public  Health  Services  for 
Migrant  Families  (MG~-88),  Nebraska  State 
Department  of  Health,  Capital  Building, 
Post  Office  Box  94757,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
68509. 

NEW  JERSEY  ' 

A,  B  (In  cooperating  counties) — Statewide 
consultation:  Thomas  Gilbert,  MP.H.,  Di- 
rector, Health  Services  for  Migrant  Agricul- 
tural Workers  (MG-08),  New  Jersey  State 
Department  of  Health,  129  East  Hanover 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625. 

A.  B — WUUam  P.  Doherty.  Director.  Migrant 
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Health  Services,  Ciimberland  County  (MG- 
118),  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Cum- 
berland County,  Cumberland  County  Court 
House,  Brldgeton,  New  Jersey. 

MEW   MEXICO 

A,  B — Paul  C.  Cox,  Director,  Las  Cruces 
Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-15),  Las  Cruces 
Committee  on  Migrant  Ministry,  1904  Idaho 
Avenue,  Las  Cruces.  New  Mexico. 

A,  B — Marion  Hotopp,  M.D.,  and  Marlon 
S.  Morse,  MJ)..  Codirectors,  Migrant  Health 
Project-Health  Districts  1  and  5  (Ma-134). 
New  Mexico  Department  of  Public  Health, 
408  Gallsteo  Street,  Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico 
87601. 

NXW  TORK 

A.  B — G.  Harold  Wamock,  MX).,  MJ>.H., 
Director.  Cayuga  County  Migrant  Health 
Services  Program,  Cayuga  County  Health  De- 
partment (MG-106),  5  James  Street,  Box 
219,  Auburn.  New  York. 

A,  B — Bernard  S.  Bernstein,  Director, 
Orange  County  Migrant  Health  Project  (MO- 
135),  Orange  County  Council  of  Community 
Services.  Box  178.  Goshen,  New  York. 

A,  B — Vernon  B.  Link,  MJ3.,  Director^  New 
Platz  Migrant  Health  Project  (Ma-125),  Ul- 
ster County  Department  of  Health,  244  Pair 
Street,  Kingston.  New  York  12401. 

A,  B — Michael  D.  Busceml,  MX).,  Director, 
Suffolk  County  Migrant  Health  Project 
(MG-eO).  Suffolk  County  Department  of 
Health.  Suffolk  County  Center,  Rlverhead, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

A — John  A.  Radebaugh,  MX).,  Director, 
Monroe  County  Migrant  Project  (MG-103). 
University  of  Rochester,  River  Campus  Sta- 
tion,   Rochester,   New   York    14627. 

A.  B— Evelyn  F.  H. 'Rogers.  MX).,  MJ.H., 
Director,  Family  Service  Clinics  (MO-38). 
Utlca  County  Department  of  Health,  Utlca 
District  Office,  1512  Genessee  Street,  Utlca 
New  York  13502. 

NEVADA 

A — Otto  Ravenholt.  M.D.,  Director,  Moapa 
Valley  Migrant  Health  Program  (MG-133), 
Clark  County  District  Health  Department. 
625  Shadow  Lane.  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89106. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

A — Caroline  H.  Calllson,  M.D..  Director, 
Sampson  Migrant  Health  Service  Project 
(MG-122).  Community  Action  Council,  Inc., 
Clinton,  North  Carolina. 

A,  B — Isa  C.  Grant,  M.D.,  Director,  Alber- 
marle  Migrant  Health  Service  Project  (MG- 
57) ,  District  Health  Service  Project  (MG-57) , 
District  Health  Department.  Elizabeth  City, 
North  Carolina. 

A.  B — Mrs.  Prank  R.  Burson.  Director,  Hen- 
derson County  Migrant  Family  Health  Serv- 
ice (MG-28).  Henderson  County  Migrant 
Council.  Inc.,  218  Fairground  Avenue,  Hen- 
dersonville.  North  Carolina. 

A — Reverend  Mr.  Charles  L.  Klrby,  Director, 
Carteret  County  Mobile  Migrant  Clinic  (MG-^ 
27),  Carteret  County  Migrant  Conunlttee, 
c/o  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Morebead 
City.  North  Carolina. 

Statewide  consultation;  sanitation  services 
In  counties  without  sanitation  services 
through  local  projects :  W.  Bums  Jones,  M J3., 
Director.  Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-5e), 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  Post 
Office  Box  2091,  Raleigh.  North  Carolina. 

.^  OHIO 

A — Mrs.  Ralph  McPadden.  Director,  Mi- 
grant Health  Study  Project  and  Dental  Care 
Program  (MG — 263) ,  Hartville  Migrant  Coun- 
cil, 1812  Frazler  Avenue  Northwest,  Canton 
Ohio  44709. 

B — (Statewide  to  supplement  services  of 
county-level  projects) :  Ray  B.  Watts,  Di- 
rector, Enviromental  Health  Project  (Mi- 
grants) ,  Ohio  Depar^ent  of  Health,  450  East 
Town  Street,  Post  Office  Box  118,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

Statewide  consultation;  direct  services  to 
supplement  those  through  county-level  proj- 
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ects:  Miss  Helen  Massengale,  Director,  Health 
Aide,  Nursing  and  Nutrition  Consultation 
Project  (MG-36) ,  Ohio  Department  of  Health, 
450  East  Town  Street,  Post  Office  Box,  118 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

A — (through  cooperating  county-level 
projects) :  William  L.  Babeaux.  DX).S.,  Di- 
rector, A  Program  for  Provision  of  Dental 
Services  to  Migrants  (MG-86),  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  65  South  Front  Street,  Co- 
lumbus 15,  Ohio. 

A.  B — William  J.  Boewell,  MX).,  Director,  Mi- 
grant Health  Clinics.  Nursing  and  Sanitation 
Service  Program  (MG-21),  Sandusky  County- 
Fremont  City  General  Health  District,  Fre- 
mont, Ohio. 

A.  B — GUes  Wolverton,  MX).,  Director 
B£lgrant  Health  Clinic  and  Nursing  Services 
Project  (MG-78),  Darke  County  General 
Health  District,  Courthouse,  Greenville,  Ohio. 

A — Rev.  Robert  Lamantla,  Director  Ottawa 
County  Migrant  Family  Health  Service  Clinic, 
Ottawa  County  Ministry  to  Migrants,  159 
North  Church  Street,  Oak  Harbor,  Ohio. 

A— Bfflio  B.  Rice,  MX).,  Project  Director, 
Migrant  Labor  Family  Care  Program  (MG- 
61 ) ,  Putnam  County  General  Health  District, 
Courthouse,  Ottawa,  Ohio. 

A,  B — Dorothy  M.  Van  Ausdal,  MX).,  Di- 
rector, Family  Health  Education  Project  for 
kOgrants  (MG-35),  Lucas  County  Health 
Department,  416  North  Erie  Street,  Toledo 
Ohio  43624. 

OKLAHOMA 

A,  B — Joan  M.  Levitt,  MX).,  Director,  Proj- 
ect To  Improve  Health  Conditions  and  Health 
Services  to  the  Domestic  Agricultural  Mi- 
grants (MG-59).  State  Department  of 
Health,  3400  North  Eastern,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma. 

OREOON 

A.  B — H.  Grant  Skinner,  m;d..  Director, 
Yamhill  County  Migrant  Health  Project 
(MG-63).  Yamhill  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, Courthouse,  McMlnnvllle,  Oregon. 

Statewide  consultation;  direct  personal 
health  and  sanitation  services  and  services 
through  contacts  In  cooperating  counties. 
Ralph  R.  Sullivan,  MX).,  Director,  Clinic 
Care,  Public  Health  Nursing  and  Sanitation 
Services  to  Migrant  Farm  Labor  (MG-05), 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Health,  1400  South- 
west Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon  97201. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Statewide  consultation;  direct  personal 
health  and  sanitation  services  In  cooperating 
counties.  A.  L.  Chapman.  M.D.,  Director, 
Health  and  Medical  Services  for  Migrants 
(MG-33),  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  Post  Office  Box  90,  Harrlsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

PUERTO  BICO 

A,  B — Ruben  Nazarlo,  M.D.,  Director, 
Health  Needs  of  Migrant  Workers  Project 
(MG-58),  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  School 
of  Medicine,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00905. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

A,  B — H.  Parker  Jones,  MJ3.,  Director, 
Comprehensive  Health  Program  for  Agricul- 
tural Migrants — Beaufort  County  (MG-121), 
Post  Office  Box  408,  >  Beaufort,  South  Caro- 
lina 29903. 

A.  B — E.  Kenneth  Aycock,  MX).,  Director, 
Health  Services  for  Migratory  Agricultural 
Workers  and  Their  FamlUes — Charleston 
County  (MG-26),  334  Calhoun  Street,' 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  29401. 

TEXAS 

A.  B — Gonzalo  V.  Trevlno,  Director,  Jim 
Wells  County  Migrant  Health  Project  (MG^ 
99),  Jim  Wells  County  Commissioners  Court, 


'  Address  of  the  project  director  Is  as 
shown.  However,  the  sponsor  In  each  case  Is 
South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  J. 
Marlon  Sims  Building,  CoJumbla,  South 
Carolina  29201. 


Jim  Wells  Coimty  Court  House.  200  North 
Almond  Street,  Alice,  Texas  78332. 

Statewide  consultation  provision  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  assistance  to  special 
local  projects  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing their  migrant  programs. 

A.  B — Carl  P.  Moore,  Jr..  M.D.,  Director, 
Technical  Assistance  in  Approaches  to  Health 
Problems  Associated  with  Migratory  Labor 
(MO-03),  Texas  State  Department  of  Health. 
1100  West  49th  Street,  Austin,  Texas. 

A,  B — Jack  P.  Pox,  M.D.,  and  Harold  R. 
Stevenson.  M.D.,  Co-Directors,  Greenbelt 
Medical  Society  Migrant  Health  Project 
(ChUdress  and  Hall  Counties)  (MG-109). 
Greenbelt  Medical  Society,  306  Third  North-' 
east,  Childress,  Texas. 

A.  B — J.  M.  Barton,  M.D.,  Director.  La  Salle 
County  Migrant  Health  Project  (MO-120), 
La  Salle  Court  House,  Center  at  Stewart 
Street,  Ootulla,  Texas  78014. 

A.  B— T.  J.  Taylor,  Director,  Crosby  County 
Migrant  Health  Service  Project  (MG-108), 
Crosbyton  Clinic  Hospital,  Post  Office  Box  248 
Crosbyton,  Texas. 

A.  B — B.  OUver  Lewis,  MJ3.,  Director,  Del 
Rlo-Val  Verde  County  Health  Department 
Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-128) ,  Municipal 
Building,  Del  Rio,  Texas. 

A,  B — R.  D.  Newman,  Director,  Castro 
County  Migratory  Health  Project  (MG-143), 
Castro  County  Commissioner's  Court,  Court- 
house, Dimmitt.  Texas. 

A,  B — Dr.  John  R.  Copenhaver,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor, Hidalgo  County  Migrant  Health  Project 
(MG-117),  Hidalgo  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, Room  427,  Courthouse,  Edlnburg. 
Texas. 

A,  B— L.  W.  Chilton,  Jr.,  M.D.,  Director 
GoUad  County  (Texas)  Migrant  Health  Proj- 
ect (M&-114),  Goliad  Project  for  Handi- 
capped Children,  Box  53,  Goliad,  Texas  77963. 
A,  B— D.  M.  Shelby,  M.D.,  Director,  Gon- 
zales County  Migrant  Health  Project  (MG- 
115),  Gonzales  County  Medical  Society,  Gon- 
zales, Texas  78629. 

A.  B — Jose  L.  Gonzalez,  Director,  Laredo- 
Webb  County  Migrant  Family  Health  Project 
(MG-42),  Laredo- Webb  County  Health  De- 
partment, 400  Arkansas  Avenue.  Laredo 
Texas. 

A.  B— David  M.  Cowglll,  MX).,  Director, 
Technical  Assistance  In  Developing  Tech- 
niques and  Approaches  to  Health  Problems 
Associated  with  Seasonal  Farm  Labor  In 
Public  Health  Education,  Sanitation,  and 
Public  Health  Nursing.  Countywide  (MG-46) 
Lubbock  City-County  Health  Department' 
1202  Jarvls,  Lubbock,  Texas. 

A.  B — Carl  P.  Weldenbach,  M.D.,  Director 
Hale  County  Migrant  Health  Service  (MG-' 
37),  Plalnvlew-Hale  County  Health  Depart- 
ment, 10th  and  Ash  Streets,  Plalnvlew,  Texas. 
A — Mrs.  Helen  V.  McMahan,  Director 
Yoakum  County  Migrant  Health  Service 
Project  (MG-113),  Yoakum  County  Com- 
missioners. Yoakum  County  Courthouse 
Box  456.  Plains,  Texas  79355. 

A,  B— Roy  G.  Reed,  M.D.,  Director,  Calhoun 
County  Migrant  Health  Services  Program 
(MO-95),  Port  Lavaca-Calhoun  County 
Health  Unit,  131  Hospital  Street,  Port  Lavaca 
Texas. 

A,  B — Dr.  John  R.  Copenhaver,  M.D.,  Direc- 
tor, Cameron  County  Migrant  Health  Proj- 
ect (MG-97),  Cameron  County  Health  De- 
partment, 186  North  Sam  Houston  Boulevard 
San  Benito,  Texas  78586. 

A.  B— Hon.  Tom  H.  Neely,  Director,  Huds- 
peth County-Dell  City  Migrant,  Hudspeth 
County  Conunlssloners"  Court,  Hudspeth 
County  Court  House,  Sierra  Blanca,  Texas. 

A,  B — H.  A.  Rlckels,  Director,  Spur- 
Dlckens  County  Health  Service  Project  (MG- 
110),  Spur  City  Aldermen.  City,  Post  Office 
Box  366,  Spur,  Texas. 

A,  B— B.  Oliver  Lewis.  MX).,  Director, 
Southwestern  Texas  Health  Department 
Migrant  Project  (MG-44).  Southwestern 
Texas  Health  Department,  Headquarters 
Poet  Office  Box  617,  Uvalde,  Texas. 
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A.  B — Pedro  Ramirez,  Jr.,  Director,  Zapata 
County  Migrant  Health  Project  (MG-100). 
Zapata  County  Commissioners'  Court,  Ppst 
Office  Box  272,  Zapata,  Texas. 

UTAH 

A.  B — Robert  W.  Sherwood,  MJD.,  Director, 
Utah  Migrant  Health  Service  (MO-98),  Utah 
State  Department  of  Health,  44  Med- 
ical Drive,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84113. 

vuginia 

A,  B — J.  B.  Kenley,  M.D.,  Director,  Migrant 
-Health  Project— Virginia  (MG-41),  Division 
of  Local  Health  Services,  State  Department 
of  Health,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

WASHINGTON 

A,  _B — Dr.  Phillip  Jones,  Director,  Whatcom 
County  Migrant  Health  Program  (MG-132), 
Belllngham-Whatcom  County  District  Health 
Department,  509  Oirard  Street,  Belllngbam, 
Washington  98225. 

A,  B — Ernest  Kredel,  MX).,  Director,  Health 
Services  for  Migrant  Workers  in  Puyallup- 
Stuck  Valley  (MG-19),  Tacoma-Plerce 
County  Health  Department,  649  Coimty-Clty 
Building.  Tacoma,  Washington  98403. 

WEST    VIBCINU 

A.  B — R.  C.  Hood,  MJ).,  Director,  Migrant 
Health  Project  (MG-128),  Berkeley-Morgan 
County  Health  Department,  209  East  King 
Street,  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia. 

WISCONSIN 

A.  B— Mrs.  Clayton  S.  Mills,  Director, 
Migrant  Medical  Aid  Program  (MG-76), 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Madison,  Guadalupe 
House,  Elm  Acre,  Endeavor,  Wisconsin  53939. 

A— Mrs.  Al  Lambrecht,  Director,  St.  Joseph 
Migrant  Family  Health  Clinic  (MO-129),  St. 
Joseph  Hospital,  707  South  University  Ave- 
nue, Beaver  Dam,  Wisconsin  53916. 

A — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Mlnorik,  Director, 
Waushara  County  (Wisconsin)  Migrant 
Health  Clinic  (MG-130).  Waushara  County 
Committee  for  Economic  Opportunity,  Box 
310.  Wautoma,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  present  only  an  estimated 
one-fourth  of  the  total  migrant  popula- 
tion has  access  to  Migrant  Health  Act 
project  services.  There  is,  therefore,  an 
urgent  need  for  increased  Federal  appro- 
priations if  we  are  to  provide  for  the 
expansion  of  present  project  services  to 
provide  adequate  coverage  for  the  mi- 
grant worker  and  his  family.  Such  ex- 
pansion will  add  to  the  value  of  diag- 
nostic service  now  offered  and  will  make 
possible  the  fimding  of  new  projects 
where  they  are  needed  now.  An  increased 
number  of  health  projects,  both  in  home- 
base  areas  and  in  communities  along  the 
migrant  stream,  are  needed  so  that  the 
migrant  family  will  have  the  opportunity 
for  uninterrupted  clinical  service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2688)  to  extend  and  other- 
wise amend  certain  expiring  provisions 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for 
migrant  health  services,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 


ADDinONAi  COSPONEORS  OP  BELLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson] 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2661)  to  amend"^ 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  In- 
stitute of  Marine  Medicine  and  Pharma- 
cology in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Booosl,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong]  be 
added  to  my  bill  (S.  2147)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  meat  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
brings  to  25  the  number  of  our  colleagues 
that  have  joined  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
measure.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  all  the  Senators  joining  me 
in  sponsoring  S.  2147  be  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  names  of  the  Senators  cosponsor- 
ing S.  2147  are  as  follows: 

Senators  Anderson,  Bartlett,  Bennett, 
BOGGS.  Brewster,  Brooke.  Btro  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Clark.  Cooper,  Fonc,  Hart,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts  ,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Lausche.  Long  of  Missouri,  McGee,  Mondale, 
Monroney,  Morse,  Moss.  Smith,  Tydings, 
Yarborough,  Youno  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
54)  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  relative  to 
equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TOWARD  A  LASTING  PEACE  IN  THE 
EASTERN  MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
cannot  allow  another  outbreak  of  con- 
flict in  the  Near  East.  Three  times  in  the 
past  generation,  Israel  and  the  Arab 
nations  have  gone  to  war.  Each  time  the 
issue  has  ttu-ned  on  the  survival  of  one 
people  as  a  nation.  Each  time  the 
weaponry  has  been  more  sophisticated 
and  deadly,  the  cataclysm  more  hor- 
rendous. Each  time  we  have  called  on 
the  Uhited  Nations  to  achieve  settlement. 
And  each  time,  so  far,  we  have  failed  to 
achieve  a  lasting  peace. 

The  next  time,  and  God  forbid  that  it 
should  come  to  pass,  the  antagonists  will 
probably  have  missiles,  maybe  with  nu- 
clear warheads.  The  instruments  of  war 
have  been  improved — if  that  is  the 
word — to  kill  more  people  with  greater 
rapidity,    as   they   have   become    more 


easily  available  and  far  easier  to  c^ierate. 
The  pushbutton  generation  of  nuclear 
missiles  is  not  far  away.  Any  nation, 
regardless  of  its  techiiical  ability,  will 
be  able  to  train  a  man  to  puU  a  lever, 
once  a  helpful  technician  from  some 
"advanced  country"  like  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, has  tuned  the  guidance  system, 
armed  the  warhead  and  aimed  the  mis- 
sile toward  the  enemy  nearby  or  far 
away. 

Next  time,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  too 
late.  The  time  is  appro»ching  when  the 
fate  of  the  entire  world  will  depend  <5n 
keeping  perennial  trouble  spots  like  the 
Near  and  Far  East  from  coming  to  the 
flashpoint.  We  now  have  an  oppwrtunlty 
to  reach  a  settlement  in  the  Near  East. 
There  at  last  appears  some  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  to  recognize  the  danger 
and  to  seek  peace.  Moreover,  the  long 
experience  of  the  United  Nations  to- 
gether with  the  clear  Interest  of  the 
majority  of  the  world  powers  in  avoid- 
ing conflict  over  the  holy  land  are  clear 
and  positive  factors. 

In  the  past  month,  in  the  course  of 
speaking  engagements  in  the  State  of 
California,  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  essential  guide- 
lines of  settlement.  Two  elements  are 
clearly  necessary.  First,  a  series  of  agree- 
ments providing  for  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, defensible  frontiers,  comm6rt5ial 
and  cultural  relations  between  Arabs 
and  Israelis,  as  well  as  free  use  of  in- 
ternational waterways  and.  hopefully, 
cooperation  toward  economic  develop- 
ment. Second,  a  system  of  guaranteeing 
through  timely  use  of  neutral  force,  those 
agreements,  once  reached. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
gent  that  two  speeches  which  I  recently 
gave  in  California  outlining  these  pro- 
posals be  placed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  state  briefly 
what  I  propose.  The  settlement  between 
the  peoples  of  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions must  take  full  advantage  of  the 
historic,  geographic  and  spiritually  stra- 
tegic position  of  the  holy  city  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  city  must  continue  to  re- 
main united  as  the  capital  of  Israel, 
providing  through  International  agree- 
ment on  administration  of  the  holy 
places,  a  center  of  world  harmony  for 
all  who  honor  that  hallowed  groimd. 
Jerusalem  offers  today,  as  it  did  in  the 
time  of  Our  Savior,  a  unique  meeting 
place  for  the  commerce  and  culture  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  entire  festem 
Mediterranean.  It  could  provide,  by 
means  of  a  customs-free  access  to  the 
sea,  an  open  door  for  Arab  commerce, 
and  a  meeting  point  to  exchange  ideas 
of  all  kinds,  technical,  political  and  ar- 
tistic. Reunited  and  flourishing,  it  would 
draw  visitors  and  revenue  from  the  en- 
tire Western  World. 

Any  agreement  on  territory,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  will  require  for  some 
years  to  come  tiie  guarantee  of  a  neu- 
tralizing force  to  prevent  major  border 
clashes  to  assure  one  side  against  attack 
from  the  other.  Decades  of  hostility  will 
not  pass  overnight.  There  is  need  for  a 
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friendly  policeman.  I  suggest  it  is  high 
time  for  the  creation  of  an  international 
peacekeeping  force  under  the  United 
Nations  to  meet  this  need.  Using  the  in- 
creasingly powerful  observation  capabil- 
ities of  an  artificial  satellite  this  force 
could  gain  ample  warning  of  large-scale 
troop  movements.  With  airborne  troops 
provided  by  acceptable  donors,  such  a 
force,  under  UJJ.  command,  could  be 
based  at  a  nearby,  neutral  point,  like  the 
island  of  Csrprus  where  their  very  pres- 
ence would  be  an  added  boon  to  stability. 
These  suggestions  might  seem  fanci- 
ful to  those  who  continue  to  do  their 
thinking  in  yesterday's  world.  But  to- 
morrow is  too  soon  and  too  frightening 
for  our  great  Nation  not  to  dare  to  con- 
trive the  necessary  devices  of  peace 
among  men.  The  holy  land  is  the  place 

to  start. 

Exhibit  1 

Thk  Vision  of  Hope:  A  New  Jerusalem 
(Partial   text   of   remarks   by   U.S.   Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel  before  the  Professions 

&   Finance   Group   of   the   City   of   Hope, 

Beverly  Hilton  Hotel,  Beverly  Hills.  Calif., 

October  22, 1967) 

1  deem  It  a  great  honor  to  be  here  this 
evening.  I  share  your  deep  concern  for  the 
human  condition,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  briefly  with  you 
about  the  hopes  and  fears  of  our, world  in^ 
this  era  of  exploding  change  and  of  almost 
constantly  expanding  horizons.  The  persist- 
ent advance  of  the  City  of  Hope,  reaching 
out  to  Increasing  numbers  of  men  and 
women  In  Southern  California,  and  through- 
out the  world,  is  testimony  of  the  Indomita- 
ble good  will  of  Its  membership  and  of  your 
determination  to  put  scientific  achievement 
at  the  service  of  mankind.  Your  Insistence 
on  the  sanctity  of  the  Individual,  his  right 
to  life  and  freedom,  to  dignity  and  to  equal 
treatment,  bespeaks  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  philosophy.  The  City  of  Hope  has 
opened  Its  doors  to  all,  regardless  of  creed, 
Btatxis,  origin  or  pocket  book.  Your  determi- 
nation to  deal  equally  with  rich  and  poor, 
the  humble  and  the  high,  fully  expresses  the 
best  teachings  of  our  common  culture. 

The  selfless  human  effort,  exemplifies  a 
kind  of  wisdom  that  is  all  too  rare  In  our 
society  today.  You  dare  to  hope,  when  many 
others,  out  of  fear  and  cynicism,  have 
despaired. 

I  have  read  with  deep  Interest  of  the 
achievements  of  the  City  of  Hope  In  develop- 
ing chemical  agents  which  will  help  In  the 
treatment  of  epilepsy  and  other  convulsent 
diseases.  These  discoveries  resulted.  In  part, 
from  unrelated  research  connected  with  pro- 
tection of  workers  In  our  aerospace  Industry. 
It  Is  an  exciting  example  of  human  Ingenuity 
profiting  from  the  increasing  interplay 
among  the  growing  scientific  community 
here  In  California.  It  demonstrates  In  real 
terms,  what  we  all  feel  to  be  true,  that,  here 
In  our  State,  the  phenomenal  growth  of  hu- 
man knowledge  has  put  us  at  the  frontier  of 
the  modern  world.  Men  and  women  In  Cali- 
fornia are  meeting  challenges  and  finding 
opportunities  which  other  societies  will  not 
experience  for  years  to  come.  What  we  do 
here  will  have  a  critical  Impact  on  the  future 
of  all  mankind. 

Through  Its  contributions  In  mass  com- 
munications. In  motion  pictures,  radio  and 
television,  California  has  changed  thought 
patterns  throughout  the  world.  So,  too,  will 
Its  advances  In  electronics,  aero-space,  high- 
energy  physics,  ancT  medical  science.  I  am 
proud  that  the  human  dimension,  as  shown 
In  Institution*  like  that  which  we  honor  to- 
night, has  been  given  due  emphasis.  Never 
before  have  men  held  so  much  power  over 
natiire.  This  Is  an  awesome  force,  and  we 
must  bring  It  out  of  the  shadow  of  fear  into 


the  light  of  human  progress.  You  are  not 
going  to  stop  progress — or  change — for  that 
matter.  Science  Is  going  to  continue  unlock- 
ing doors  and  making  great  new  discoveries, 
and  the  rest  of  lis  had  better  get  along  with 
the  growing  need  to  Improve  ourselves  and 
strengthen  whatever  virtues  the  human  race 
has  been  able  tenuously  to  acquire.  For  aU 
the  newly  found  powers  over  nature — for 
good  or  for  evil — are  going  to  be  In  human 
hands  to  utilize. 

The  work  on  epilepsy  underscores  an  essen- 
tial point — advance  In  the  modern  world  Is 
a  product  of  many  minds,  many  views,  and 
many  elements  of  knowledge  all  working  to- 
gether In  common  service  to  mankind.  This 
Joining  together  of  thought  In  free  associa- 
tion Is  the  bedrock  of  our  American  system, 
of  our  democracy. 

Our  own  traditions  of  behavior  drawn  from 
the  teachings  of  many  great  religions  have 
helped  to  build  a  peculiarly  American  sense 
of  common  values,  of  Individual  dignity,  hu- 
man rights,  free  give  and  take  and  fair  play. 
These  are  a  product  of  our  Judeo-Chrlstlan 
culture.  They  are  enshrined  In  our  proudest 
national  documents — In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution,  in  the  Bibli- 
cal cadence  of  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg.  These 
origins  are  distant.  They  reach  to  the  source 
of  what  we  call  Western  civilization.  They 
trace  back  to  the  stone  passages,  the  Temple 
walls,  the  aged  olive  trees  of  the  stlU-livlng, 
sacred  city  of  Jerusalem. 

Last  fall,  together  with  my  wife  and  other 
members  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
1966  session  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
in  Teheran,  I  wandered  through  the  teem- 
ing, timeless  streets  of  the  Old  City.  I  paused, 
In  awe,  and  for  a  long  time.  In  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock,  where  we  are  told  Abraham 
brought  h:s  son  Isaac  for  sacrifice  to  the 
Lord.  No  American  with  any  sense  of  history 
can  escape  the  overwhelming  vision  of  human 
struggle  and  aspiration  and  the  inspiring 
faith  In  a  Supreme  Being  which  remains 
palpably  etched  In  the  ancient  stones  and 
holy  sites  which  remain.  Our  common  cul- 
ture, though  drawn  from  many  parts,  has  a 
central  origin  In  the  teachings  of  this  great 
mystical,  ancient  city. 

Jerusalem  was  divided  when  I  visited  there. 
It  is  not  divided  today.  It  must  now,  I  think, 
remain  united — united  not  merely  as  the 
capital  of  a  thriving  ^tate  of  Israel,  but  as 
a  living  joyous  center  for  the  celebration  of 
harmony  In  our  Western  world.  Jerusalem 
remains  the  city  of  hope  for  Christian, 
Muslim  and  Jew.  Its  division  has  been,  for 
the  past  19  years,  a  symbol  of  despair  for 
the  establishment  of  peace  on  this  earth.  Its 
unity  now  ought  to  give  rise  to  new  possi- 
bilities for  brotherhood.  We  all  have  a  stake 
In  that  cause. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  an  American,  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
continued  unification  of  Jerusalem,  both  as 
the  capital  of  Israel  and  as  a  world  religious 
center,  must  be  a  cardinal  objective  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  On  June 
5,  1967,  I  was  the  first  member  of  the  Senate 
In  those  first  anxious  hours  of  this  summer's 
conflict  to  address  the  Chamber  and  call  for 
a  settlement  recognizing  Israel's  right  to  live 
in  peace  and  freedom.  And  I  pointed  out 
shortly  thereafter  that  any  such  settlement 
must  recognize  the  Israeli  claim  to  a  unified 
Jerusalem  as  Its  capital. 

Reunited,  Jerusalem  Is  now,  as  It  was  In 
the  time  of  David,  the  key  to  stability  In 
the  Holy  Land.  It  lies  athwart  the  rugged 
Judean  bills  between  the  fertile  Plain  of 
Sharon  and  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan.  Since 
earliest  times.  It  has  stood  astride  major 
trade  routes  to  the  Arabian  hinterland.  It 
has  been  a  meeting  ground  for  the  pveoples 
of  Palestine.  But  for  the  past  two  decades.  V 
It  has.  alas,  represented  cleavage  and  hos;^ 
tlllty.  It  Is  therefore  today  a  proper  place  to 
begin  to  repair  the  peace  of  the  Near  East — 
to  remove  that  area  from  conflict  between 
East  and  West. 


For  reasons  not  readily  apparent,  there 
has  been  little  definition  In  America's  policy 
In  the  Near  East.  America  has,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, carried  water  on  both  shoulders  In 
what  Administration  leaders  have  called  an 
"even-handed  policy". 

The  Job  of  a  great  world  power  Is  not  to 
play  cat  and  mouse  with  the  destiny  of  peo- 
ples. The  recent  conflict  has  shown  th^  the 
people  of  the  United  States  believe  over- 
whelmingly that  they  have  a  direct  commit- 
ment to  the  safety.  Integrity  and  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  Israel.  In  my  opinion,  the 
United  States  has  erred  In  trying  to  conceal 
that  point  from  the  Arab  nations,  friendly 
or  otherwise.  We  have  permitted  the  so-called 
Palestine  problem  to  move  us,  rather  than 
striking  the  firm  position,  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  Insist  we  take.  This  has 
been  no  service  to  our  diplomacy,  to  Israel,  or 
even  to  our  few  remaining  Arab  friends.  We 
have,  by  our  unwillingness  or  our  hesitation 
to  proclaim  our  stand,  given  unwitting  cause 
to  continued  Arab  emotionalism  and  hos^ 
tUlty. 

The  time  has  surely  come  to  make  our  posi- 
tion unmistakably  clear.  This  Is  not  to  Im- 
ply that  America  has  no  role  to  play  among 
the  Arab  peoples,  nor  that  they  should  be 
abandoned  to  the  socialist  camp.  In  the  long 
run,  nothing  would  be  more  harmful  to  the 
Interests  of  Israel,  the  United  States,  and  of 
world  peace.  Despite  the  shrill  propaganda 
of  some  of  their  leaders,  there  are  some  real- 
ists In  the  Arab  world.  It  Is  to  our  benefit  to 
encourage  them  and  to  bring  them  to  the 
negotiating  table,  and  most  important,  to 
seek  assiduously  to  bring  their  peoples  to- 
gether with  the  people  of  Israel  In  mutual 
understanding. 

In  this  cause,  the  city  of  Jerusalem  will 
again  play  a  major  role.  It  occupies  once 
again  a  strategic  crossroad.  In  this  Holy  City 
we  all  have  a  continuing  concern,  as  com- 
municants and  seekers  of  truth.  The  Israeli 
government  has  announced  its  Interest  in 
working  with  the  Vatican  on  administration 
of  the  Holy  Places.  It  has  already  signified 
that  It  will  adhere  to  Its  longstanding  policy 
of  placing  them  under  International  control. 
An  avowed  and  accepted  International  In- 
terest In  Jerusalem  would  make  It  a  draw- 
ing point  for  peoples  all  over  the  world.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  would  re- 
dound to  the  whole  region.  ISven  before 
the  conflict  of  iast  June,  the  anemic  econ- 
omy of  Jordan  had  learned  to  proflt  from 
the  tourist  trade,  and  had  done  so  despite 
the  ridiculous  rlgamarole  associated  with 
the  Mandelbaum  Gate — now,  thankfully, 
passed  Into  history.  With  the  free  movement 
of  people  which  a  real  peace  would  bring  to 
the  Near  East,  that  traffic  would  Increase 
many  times.  Certainly,  there  Is  no  question 
that  under  the  present  arrangement  more 
people  will  be  able  to  visit  the  Holy  Shrines 
than  ever  before.  An  intelligent  policy  on 
the  part  of  Jordan,  Egypt  and  Lebanon,  if 
that  Is  not  too  ephemeral  to  contemplate, 
would  extend  those  benefits  to  the  entire 
Eastern  Mediterranean. 

But  It  Is  not  simply  a  tourist  economy 
that  would  flourish  after  a  true  peace  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Large  sections  of  the  Arab  world, 
particularly  Jordan  and  Southern  Syria, 
have  been  closed  off  from  access  to  the  sea. 
This  folly  of  Arab  Intransigence  has  diverted 
large  quantities  of  trade  through  the  Port 
of  Beirut  which  ordinarily  would  have 
passed  through  Haifa,  Oaza,  and  Jaffa.  It 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  residents 
of  the  Holy  Land  to  establish  a  free  market 
to  Jerusalem  for  Arab  produce,  both  agricul- 
tural products  and  handicrafts.  This  would 
provide  Immediate  advantages  of  a  greater 
market  to  both  tides.  Combined  with  free 
access  to  the  sea  and  a  customs  zone  at  one 
of  Israeli's  teeming  ports,  the  Arab  hinter- 
land would  flnd  a  strong  pull  of  self-interest 
toward  continued  peace  and  understanding 
with  the  people  of  Israel. 
I  have  long  believed  that  the  self-interest 
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of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  was  the 
principal  force  that  would  bring  them  to- 
gether In  the  peaceful  existence  which  we  all 
devoutly  desire.  Arab  produce  has  an  ample 
market  In  the  growing  Industrial  economy 
of  Israel.  Israeli  technology  has  much  to 
offer  the  Arabs.  Such  an  exchange,  In- 
cidentally, would  redound  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  United  States.  It  would  not 
only  reduce  the  need  for  aid  grants  but  would 
put  Arab  development  on  a  long  run,  self- 
sustaining  basis,  ^me  years  ago  It  was  the 
claim  of  Tel  Avlvihat  It  had  more  doctors 
per  capita  than  any  other  city  on  earth. 
No  similar  statistics  come  readily  to  hand 
from  Amman  or  Jedda,  but  Is  evldMit  that 
the  situation  Is  far  from  the  same.  In- 
deed, the  Arab  need  for  modern  knowledge 
can  be  nowhere  better  flUed  than  by  a  peo- 
ple whose  homage  to  human  wisdom  Is  sec- 
ond to  none. 

As  a  Callfomlan,  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  I  am  particularly  In- 
trigued by  the  possibilities  of  the  Elsen- 
hower plan  for  Joint  development  through 
nuclear  energy  of  the  water  resoiu-ces  of  the 
area.  Religious,  racial,  and  national  conflicts 
In  the  Middle  East  are,  themselves,  a 
symptom  of  the  staggering  difficulties  of  life 
in  a  harsh,  desolate  and  arid  portion  of  the 
world. 

More  than  ten  years  ago.  President  Elsen- 
hower determined  to  help  alleviate  these 
frightful  shortages  of  food  and  water.  He 
sent  his  personal  emissary,  Eric  Johnston,  to 
the  area  to  try  to  bring  the  Arabs  and  the 
Israelis  Into  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  development  and  allocation  of 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  River.  Regrettably, 
that  effort  failed,  but  the  Idea  of  cooperative 
water  resource  development  In  the  Middle 
East  did  not  die. 

This  summer,  former  President  Elsenhower 
and  his  Atomic  Energy  Commission  Chair- 
man, Admiral  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  proposed  a 
daring  new  approach  to  bring  water  to  the 
Middlei  East.  The  Elsenhower-Strauss  pro- 
posal would  locate  three  massive  dual-pur- 
pose nuclear  powered  desalting  and  electric 
power  generating  plants  in  the  Middle  East. 
Two  plants  would  be  located  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Israel,  the  other  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  in  Jordan 
or  Israel. 

Earlier  this  year,  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress approved,  and  the  President  signed  Into 
law.  my  bill  to  allow  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  participate  financially  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  160  million  gallon  per  day  de- 
salting plant  off  the  coast  of  Orange  County 
In  Southern  California.  The  Orange  County 
plant  is  about  fifty  times  larger  than  any 
desalting  plant  operating  in  the  world  today. 

The  first  stage  of  the  bold  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  proposal  will  be  a  450  mUllon  gallon 
per  day  plant;  three  times  larger  than  the 
one  authorized  for  Orange  County.  This  first 
plant  would  produce  electric  power  far  In 
excess  of  the  present  needs,  but  Industry  and 
prosperity  would  quickly  follow  the  avall- 
ablllty  of  abundant  water  and  power. 

Technical  problems  undoubtedly  exist,  but 
they  should  not  bar  a  serious  attempt  to 
Implement  the  Elsenhower-Strauss  proposal. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  now 
has  pending  before  It  a  resolution,  of  which 
I  am  a  co-author,  to  put  this  plan  Into  action. 
The  Elsenhower-Strauss  plan  would  provide 
Jobs  for  refugees,  would  Increase  the  produc- 
tivity of  desert  wastelands,  and  would  gflve 
Israel  and  the  Arab  governments  a  common 
basis  for  cooperation. 

Indeed,  the  possibilities  for  future  devel- 
opment of  what  once  a  wandering  people 
called  the  Land  of  Milk  and  Honey  are  al- 
most boundless.  As  we  who  live  In  the 
equable,  but  semi-arid,  climes  of  Southern 
California  know,  the  soil  can  produce  un- 
believably once  water  Is  available.  AU  of  this 
requires    cooperation     and     understanding. 
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trust  and  comprehension.  It  cannot  be  done 
without  establishing  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  long  ran  Interests  of  Arabs  and  Jews  in 
the  Near  East  are  Joined  and  not  antagonistic 

In  the  effort  to  achieve  understanding  the 
arrangements  for  Jerusalem  are  absolutely 
crucial.  To  each  religion  Holy  Places  of  the 
other  are  sacred.  In  Hebron  the  tombs  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  are  sealed,  Ln  the  custom- 
of  the  Muslliii^aditlon.  They  are  patriarchs 
to  Islam  as  Welbas  to  Jews  and  Christians. 
At  least  four  Christian  churches  claim  do- 
minion over  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher.  The  rock  where  Abraham  offered  to 
sacrifice  Isaac  Is  part  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar. 
There  are  now  differences  of  opinion  over 
the  administration  of  the  Walling  Wall.  Any 
one  of  these  problems  would  be  a  political 
hot  potato  of  the  flrst  magnitude  In  our 
country.  The  Government  of  Israel  vrtll  need 
help  In  meeting  each  problem,  and,  probably 
•would  seek  broad  support  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  areas.  Certainly,  it  has  given 
every  indication  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

The  peace  and  security  of  Israel  must  re- 
main a  major  concern  of  America  and  her 
people.  In  Jerusalem,  and  Its  great  treasures 
of  history,  lies  the  Holy  Grail  of  this  noble 
cause.  If  men  of  all  faiths  are  able  to  pray 
together  in  Jerusalem  again,  the  city  will  In- 
evitably become  the  center  of  understanding 
m  the  Near  East.  With  wisdom,  foresight  and 
courage,  that  understanding  may  bring  the 
peace  men  have  long  been  seeking,  not  merely 
for  Israel,  but  for  all  the  world. 

The  Progress   of   Human   Brotherhood   in 

THE   Last   Half   Centubt 
(Partial    text   of   remarks   by   U.S.   Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kuchel,  before  the  Israel  Bonds 

Organization,    northern    California    area, 

Fairmont    Hotel,    San    Francisco,    Calif.. 

November  6,  1967) 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  accept  this  high 
award  bearing  the  name  of  a  great  American 
humanitarian  and  statesman.  The  late  Her- 
bert Lehman  was  my  friend  and  colleague.  His 
wit,  intelligence  and  warmth  live  on  and 
they  occupy  a  special  place  In  my  memory. 
He  will  long  be  honored  In  the  history  of  our 
country  as  a  crusading  Governor  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  world- 
wide effort  to  rebuild  devastated  Europe  at 
the  close  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  an 
undaunted  and  outspoken  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  well  ahead  of  his 
time.  He  saw  the  needs  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  humsin  spirit  as  the  aftermath  of 
global  conflict  ushered  us  Into  a  startling 
new  era.  Together  we  served  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  fought  side  by  side  in  many 
battles  where  the  rights  of  people  were  in- 
volved, battles  to  achieve  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all,  battles  against  disease,  bat- 
tles to  bring  our  national  resources  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  the  aged. 
He  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  deep  In- 
terest In  eradicating  the  scourge  of  infan- 
tile paralysis  from  our  society.  A  dozen  years 
ago,  he  authored  the  Senate  Resolution  pro- 
viding the  means  by  which  the  Salk  vaccine 
was  made  available  to  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion. And  close  to  his  heart,  as  an  American, 
he  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  a 
free  and  flourishing  state  of  Israel.  His  was 
a  concern  for  people,  for  Justice,  and  for  the 
right. 

My  fellow  Americans,  in  the  past  50  years 
the  earth  on  which  we  live  has  witnessed  vast 
and  unbelievable  change.  There  has  been  a 
quantum  Jump  In  the ,  problems  of  the 
human  race,  including  the  tery  problem  of 
survival.  Unfortunately,  the  coimtervalDng 
Increase  in  added  wisdom  or  new  devices  to 
deal  with  them  has  not  kept  pace.  Alas, 
hiunan  virtue  does  not  grow  as  fut  as 
scientific  discovery.  But  we  have  learned 
much  from  men  like  Herbert  Lehman.  Our 
experience  has  shown  us  clearly  that  free  na- 
tions need  each  other,  that  we  progress  when 


we  act  In  concert.  Conversely,  we  fall  when 
we  seek  to  withdraw  in  Isolation.  For  the  days 
of  Isolation,  of  living  alone  on  tills  globe,  are 
gone. 

In  my  early  days  In  the  Senate,  Herbert 
Lehman  and  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  was  added 
evidence  of  his  Interest  In  conservation,  for 
he  was.  Indeed,  an  ardent  conservationist.  He 
was  keenly  devoted  to  the  preservation  of  the 
resources  of  this  country  and  of  our  great 
natural  and  aesthetic  treasures.  My  theme 
tonight  concerns  the  prrogress  of  the  past  half 
century.  There  are  ihany  Important  mile- 
stones. Next  year  California  will  be  celebrat- 
ing the  50tb  Anniversary  of  the  Save-tbe- 
Redwoods  League,  which  brought  forth  the 
concept  of  preserving  our  majestic  g^ves 
through  private  philanthropy.  Herbert  Leh- 
man staunchly  believed  In  these  labors.  Were 
he  alive  today,  he  would  count  as  one  of  the 
achievements  of  this  year.  1967,  the  progress 
made  In  the  Senate,  when,  last  week  it  over- 
whelmingly adopted  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation,  from  his  Interior  Committee, 
establishing  a  Redwood  National  Park  in 
Northern  California. 

This  Is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs.  Itie  red- 
woods share  with  the  ancient  olive  trees  of 
Jerusalem  the  unique  and  moving  distinc- 
tion of  continuing  their  existence  through  all 
of  the  past  two  thousand  years,  since  the 
time  when  leaders  of  the  Roman  Qnplre 
caused  the  most  cruel  dispersion  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Palestine.  Through  all  of  the  tem- 
pestuous. Intervening  centuries,  the  trees  In 
Oethsemane  and  here  In  California  have  stood 
as  living  sentinels  of  hope  for  better  times, 
and  for  a  deeper  aprpeclatlon  of  the  miracle 
of  Creation  and  of  eternity,  and  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  good  name  and  good  deeds 
of  the  children  of  the  Lord. 

I  recall  one  more  half-century  celebration. 
Fifty  y*fcrs  ago,  on  November  2,  1917,  the 
leaders;  of  another  far-flung  empire  pro- 
claimed In  a  now  historic  document  that  it 
"viewed  with  favor  the  establishment  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
j>eople."  The  Balfour  Declaration  bore  wit- 
ness to  a  growing  conviction  In  the  Western 
world  that  the  return  of  the  peoples  of 
Israel  to  their  home  In  the  Holy  Land  was 
an  article  of  deep  and  abiding  faith,  and  an 
essential  element  In  human  progress. 

The  American  i>eople  have  wholeheartedly 
supported  this  movement.  In  1891,  President 
Benjamin  Harrison  received  a  memorial  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  the  new  Israel.  In 
1922,  the  Congress  of  the  United  State* 
adopted  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Sr.,  of  Massachusetts 
favoring  "the  establishment  In  Palestine  of 
the  national  home  for  the  Jewish  people." 
4n  1944,  my  own  Republican  party  and  the 
Democratic  party  Incorporated  toi^^oal  In 
their  national  platforms.  This  hs^D^iCB  bi- 
partisan cause  of  all  of  the  people,  and  shall 
so  remain. 

The  State  of  Israel  was  formed  In  the  after- 
math of  one  of  the  bitterest  conflicts  In 
human  history.  The  world  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  comprehend  the  full  horror  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Jewish  people  of  Europe.  The 
creation  of  Israel  was  an  act  of  atonement 
by  those  who  would  build  a  new  world,  hope- 
fully created  on  the  principles  of  equality, 
brotherhood  and  the  noble  freedoms  which 
are  at  least  designed  to  set  man  apart  from 
beast,  and  to  give  him  the  chance  to  vindi- 
cate his  creation  In  the  Image  of  the  Lord. 
Our  relationship  to  the  people  of  Israel  has 
a  deep  meaning  in  the  American  spirit.  The 
Psalm  states: 

"Except  the  Lord  bdlld  the  house. 
They  labor  in  vain  that  built  It. 
Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
The  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

So,  too,  my  fellow  citizens.  It  Is  with  the 
world.  The  resolutions  of  the  problems  of  the 
human  race  are  far  more  of  the  spirit  than 
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of  the  flesh.  The  peace  of  this  earth  Is  ulti- 
mately dependent  on  the  divine  hope  of 
brotherhood  and  on  Its  extension  as  a  work- 
ing principle  in  the  behavior  of  nation 
states. 

The  last  50  years  have  not  all  been  marked 
by  progress  in  this  quest.  The  vast  surface 
of  Eurasia  has  been  the  host  of  a  new  doc- 
trinaire and  materialistic  view  of  life  dis- 
counting the  force  of  human  Initiative,  mock- 
ing the  spirit  of  equality,  and  destroying 
brotherhood  among  peoples  who  have  long 
sought  freedom.  This  Is  the  50th  year  of  the 
creation  of  the  Soviet  Union.  There  Is  no 
freedom  for  the  Jews  of  that  nation  today — 
nor  has  there  even  been — for  those  who  In 
past  years  have  given  bo  much  for  their 
motherland.  Their  religious  observances  are 
stifled  by  administrative  decree,  and  their 
hope  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  forefa- 
thers has  been  systematically  frustrated  and 
betrayed. 

I  am  not  here  this  evening  to  exercise  the 
spectre  of  atheistic  Communism.  But,  1  miist 
state  frankly,  that  those  who  live  on  this 
side  of  the  world  need  to  look  to  friends  and 
to  allies  not  only  for  mutual  protection,  but 
for  the  necessary  energies  and  ipspiration 
to  achieve  at  least  a  rudimentary  system  of 
world  security.  This  must  be  made  not 
only  of  firmness  and  conviction,  but  of  com- 
passion and  understanding.  At  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  hiuian  race 
had  been  horrified  by  the  ravages  of  global 
conflict,  there  arose  like  a  phoenix  from  the 
ashes,  a  bright  new  confidence  that  peoples 
could  Join  together  in  reason  and,  using  the 
processes  of  debate  and  deliberation,  amica- 
bly settltf  their  differences.  Here  in  the  City 
of  San  Francisco,  this  hope  gave  rise  to  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  But  that 
great  "Town  Meeting  of  the  World"  was  not 
enough.  I  am  a  devoted  supporter  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  the  miracles  we  hoped 
It  might  achieve  did  not  come  to  pass.  The 
need  for  collective  security  among  free  na- 
tions soon  called  forth  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  a  military  defenalve 
system  against  potential  Soviet  aggression. 
A  new  chapter  in  American  foreign  policy 
began  to  unfold.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  we  began  to  agree,  in  advance,  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  friend.  Other  agreements 
were  later  made  across  the  globe.  These  ar- 
rangements were  not  only  military;  they 
sought  to  find  a  basis  for  arms  control  agree- 
ments, and  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace 
through  economic  development,  in  a  lasting 
solution  of  the  age-old  ills  of  pestilence, 
famine,  and  forlorn  poverty. 

This,  too,  was  a  bipartisan  effort.  I  recall 
with  great  pride  one  of  my  illustrious  pred- 
ecessors, Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  from 
Michigan,  who  spoke  out  two  decades  ago 
to  bring  to  our  country  a  clear  understand- 
ing that  there  must  be  an  interdependence 
among  free  peoples,  that  the  United  States 
could  not — cannot — "go  it  alone."  But  the 
great  hopes  for  world-wide  security,  so  bright 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  Second  World  War 
under  men  like  Winston  Churchill,  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower,  and  John  P.  Kennedy,  have 
paled  Into  disillusionment.  Prance's  De 
Gaulle,  Egypt's  Nasser,  and  other  narrow 
nationalists,  refuse  to  accept  the  principle 
that  one  people's  freedom  Is  in  pawn  to 
another's  safety. 

In  this  nuclear  age  no  one  nation  can  stand 
alone  against  all  comers.  Ours  Is  an  inter- 
dependent world. 

Once  we  lived  in  the  secvire  protection  of 
the  dividing  oceans,  two  vast  moats  separat- 
ing us  from  any  potential  foe.  Today,  any 
city  on  earth  can  be  largely  obliterated  within 
moments  by  the  flick  of  a  finger.  And  logic 
or  reason  are  not  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
process.  The  order  for^the  flick  may  come 
from  either  a  reasoning  or  unreasoning  mind. 

Militarily,  the  United  States  Is  more  power- 
ful today  than  at  any  time  in  her  history, 
but  she  has  less  security  than  ever  before. 


That  Is  the  supreme  paradox  of  the  nuclear, 
age.  The  discoveries  of  science,  and  the 
streaking  speeds  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication with  12,000  mile  per  hour  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles  have  effec- 
tively and  permanently  eliminated  the  Idea 
of  living  alone.  Isolation  is  all  gone  and 
nothing  can  bring  it  back.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not,  we  are  all,  American  and  Russian, 
Chinese  and  French,  Israeli  and  Arab,  ul- 
timately In  hock  to  the  reasoning  process 
of  a  relatively  small  nimaber  of  people  who 
control  the  levels  of  power  In  the  bastions 
of  the  expanding  memberships  in  the  nu- 
clear club. 

All  nations  who  value  their  Independence 
have  a  common  Interest  In  and  a  responsi- 
bility for  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  But, 
today  the  concept  ^jf  collective  security,  so 
hopefully  unveiled  as  a  sound  deterrent  to 
war.  Is  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepair. 

Not  only  has  that  Interdependent  system 
been  weakened,  but  the  United  Nations  has 
far  to  go  to  fulfill  the  promise  which  at- 
tended Its  birth.  There  is  no  area  of  the 
world  in  which  the  United  Nations  has  more 
experience  than  in  the  Near  East.  It  was  the 
midwife  at  the  birth  of  the  nation  of  Israel. 
The  United  Nations  has  for  nearly  two 
decades  maintained  supervisory  activities 
along  the  border  of  Israel  and  her  neigh- 
bors. With  substantial  American  assistance, 
a  United  Nations  relief  and  works  agency 
has  continued  to  feed  thousands  of  homeless 
refugees,  whom  the  Arab  nations  would  not 
absorb.  These  Issues  remain  unsolved  and 
seemingly  insoluble. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  the  United 
Nations  are  a  reflection  of  the  disunity 
among  world  leaders.  In  my  view,  the  realis- 
tic hope  for  peace  in  the  Near  East  depends 
on  a  firm  commitment  of  the  so-called 
"Great  Powers."  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
as  well.  Without  this  commitment  to  a  stable 
peace  In  the  Near  East  by  all  protagonists 
in  the  present  precarious  balance  of  world 
power,  that  region  will  continue  to  be  a 
cat's  paw  for  nationalist  adventurism.  The 
Near  East  remains  the  crossroads  of  civiliza- 
tion between  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Suez 
Canal  Is  as  Important  to  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  It  is  to  Great  Britain — and 
as  it  ought  by  International  law  to  be  to 
Israel.  No  settlement  which  permits  dis- 
crimination In  the  uses  of  that  waterway 
or  fails  to  open  free  communication  among 
all  the  peoples  of  that  area  is  likely  to 
endure. 

As  the  ten-year  history  of  confilct  between 
Israeli  Defense  Forces  and  those  of  the  Arab 
states  surrounding  them  has  shown,  there 
will  be  no  victory  for  Arab  nations  bent  on 
the  destruction  of  Israel.  Little  groups  of  will- 
ful leaders,  putting  their  hopes  on  shiny  new 
weapons,  readily  supplied  by  Communist 
Eastern  Europe,  threaten  the  world  with  the 
horror  of  global  war.  without  so  much  as  a 
"by  your  leave"  to  the  rest  of  us.  But  the 
complete  rout  of  the  Arab  Army  in  the  des- 
erts of  Sinai,  for  the  third  straight  time, 
ought  to  provide  a  severe  and  instructive  les- 
son. The  Arab  leaders  must  learn  that  peace 
will  not  come  to  the  Near  East  by  recourse  to 
war  nor  by  recurrent  demands  for  the  de- 
struction of  Israel.  Israel  is  a  political,  eco- 
nomic and  geographical  fact  of  life  on  earth. 

The  Arab  nations  must  know  too  that 
their  alms  cannot  be  achieved  simply  by  ac- 
quiring modern  arms.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
attempted  to  turn  the  Near  East  into  a  bat- 
tleground of  the  Cold  War.  But  the  arithme- 
tic must  be  equally  clear  to  them.  It  has 
cost  nearly  $2  billion  in  Soviet  arms  to  the 
Near  East  and,  with  recent  shipments,  that 
cost  is  rapidly  going  up.  Both  the  Arabs  and 
the  Soviet  Union  surely  recognize  the  failure 
of  their  last  adventure.  Certainly,  the  Arabs 
and  the  Soviets  must  begin  to  realize  that 
neither  they  nor  the  rest  of  the  world  can 
afford  a  crisis  In  the  Near  East  every  decade. 


The  world  is  growing  restive  under  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  the  division  between  the 
Conmiunist  and  the  Free.  But  that  does  not 
alter  the  hard  fact  that  no  agreement  on  the 
Near  East  can  be  enforced  by  the  United  Na- 
tions, or  by  anyone  else,  luiless  all  interested 
nations,  and  surely  the  super  powers,  are 
committed  to  such  an  agreement  and  take 
responsibility  for  its  enforcement. 

That  is  not  going  to  be  easy  to  achieve. 
Old  alignments  are  falling  away.  Our  once 
gallant  ally,  France,  now  views  the  situation 
with  a  combination  of  glacial  Indifference 
and  commercial  opportunism.  The  Commu- 
nists too  have  their  problems.  Rumania  shows 
an  unaccountable  Independence.  She  has 
rightly  refused  to  Join  in  parroting  Moscow's 
condemnation  of  Israel.  Similar  grumblings 
have  been  heard  In  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

It  is  now  doubly  Important  that  we  in 
the  West  keep  together  those  of  our  allies 
who  remain  steadfast.  The  United  States  has 
a  long-standing  tie  to  the  State  of  Israel. 
Americans  acknowledge  a  direct  commitment 
to  the  safety,  integrity  and  prosperity  of 
that  country.  In  this,  our  people  have  been 
ahead  of  our  government.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Administration  has  erred  in  trying  to  con- 
ceal that  fact  from  the  Arab  nations,  friendly 
or  otherwise.  We  have  allowed  the  so-called 
Palestine  problem  to  manipulate  us,  rather 
than  sticking  to  our  position  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  insist  we  hold.  This 
has  been  no  service  to  our  diplomacy,  to 
Israel,  or  even  to  our  few  remaining  Arab 
friends.  We  have  by  ova  unwillingness,  or 
our  hesitation  to  proclaim  our  stand,  given 
unwitting  cause  to  the  Arab  emotionalism 
and  hostility. 

The  long-term  solution  to  the  Near  East 
question  requires,  in  my  view,  deep  candor 
together  with  reason  and  frankness  on  all 
sides.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  draw  a  bal- 
ance sheet  showing  the  Interests  of  each 
protagonist  and,  by  a  simple  mathematical 
process,  to  chart  the  prospective  coiirses  of 
negotiation.  Geography  does  not  change. 
Twenty  years  hence  the  peoples  of  Israel  and 
of  the  Arab  nations  will  be  living,  as  now, 
side  by  side.  It  wlH  always  be  In  their  com- 
mon interest  to  live  in  peace. 

The  real  Near  East  question,  then.  Is  why 
doesn't  this  happen?  The  United  Nations 
has  the  experience  and  most  of  the  necessary 
means  of  diplomatic  communication  and  In- 
telligence. The  so-called  "Great  Powers"  have 
every  reason  to  avoid  conflict.  Finally,  theje- 
are  a  few  simple  steps  which  could  be  taken 
to  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  settlement, 
once  it  is  reached. 

The  textbooks  today  are  full  of  commen« 
taries  on  "neutralization"  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  crisis  areas  by  taking  those  re- 
gions out  of  the  contest  between  the  so- 
called  "Great  Powers"  and^  achieving  a  fair 
balance  of  forces  between  opposing  sides. 
This  solution  can  only  be  applied,  however, 
when  a  mutual  Interest  In  settlement  can  be 
clearly  perceived  by  all — and,  most  impor- 
tant, when  each  side  recognizes  that  the 
other  has  more  to  gtfln  by  settlement  than 
by  chaoe  and  conflict. 

There  are  many  who  propose  neutraliza- 
tion for  Southeast  Asia.  This  could,  some 
years  from  now,  be  the  final  answer.  But  this 
possibility  is  far  from  reality.  Neither  the 
necessary  8cop»e  of  understanding,  nor  even 
the  'ntent  to  conunimlcate,  now  exist  be- 
tween Hanoi  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
some  of  the  powers  of  the  Orient,  notably 
Red  Chlmi,  have  yet  to  show  that  they  have 
any  interest  In  arranging  a  settlement.  On 
the  contrary,  their  determination  to  perse- 
vere on  the  battlefield  is  Increasingly  ap- 
parent. 

There  Is  also  a  communication  problem  In 
the  Near  East,  but  it  is  not  so  stubborn. 
Israel  seeks  peace  and  security.  She  needs 
defensible  frontiers  and  the  recognition  of 
her   right   to   use   International   waterways. 
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Finally,  she  will  not,  and  cannot,  be  expected 
to  part  with  the  now  unified  City  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  Arab  nations  also  need  peac6. 
They  must  at  last  overcome  their  irrational 
fears  and  they  must  acknowledge  a  crying 
need  to  turn  swords  into  ploughshares  in  » 
determined  effort  to  overcome  centuries  of 
poverty  and  Ignorance  among  their  own  peo- 
ple. The  more  enlightened  Arab  leaden 
know  tbls,  but  they  seem  to  be  afraid  of 
their  own  propagandists  and  provocateurs, 
who  for  years  have  made  their  dally  bread 
out  of  a  steady  diet  of  hopeless,  vlndlcttve 
[>oIemlC8. 
*  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  peace 
might  proceed  without  Incident.  Visible  guar- 
antees will  be  required.  The  one  element 
long  lacking  In  the  arsenal  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  a  permanent  international  peace- 
keeping force.  Today,  there  is  a  need  and 
an  opportunity  to  create  such  a  force  in  the 
Near  East.  The  experience  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Truce  Supervisory  Organization,  what- 
ever Its  triumphs  or  its  fallings,  is  common 
to  all  concerned.  Modern  technology  and  the 
peculiar  terrain  of  the  Levant  offer  unique 
opportunities  to  provide  instant  intelligence 
affording  a  U.N.  force  the  earliest  possible 
warning  of  military  movements. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  proposed  an  artificial 
satellite  to  watch  over  the  Holy  Land  to  pro- 
vide intelligence  on  large  scale  military 
movements  in  the  area  and  to  give  a  genuine 
advantage  In  guarding  against  surprise  at- 
tack. Such  a  satellite  could  be  built  with  the 
equipment  used  in  our  civilian  lunar  orblter 
program.  It  would  give  a  U.N.  peace  force 
and  other  elements  on  the  side  of  peace  an 
opportunity  to  take  quick  and  effective  ac- 
tion— In  any  case,  It  would  be  better  than 
the  hand  wringing  around  the  world  which 
accompanied  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last 
June. 

I  would  add  to  that  proposal  the  possibility 
that  an  International  force  be  created  from 
airborne  units  assembled  from  forces  of  ac- 
ceptable donor  nations  and  given  a  perma- 
nent base  In  the  Near  East.  Mobility  Is  es- 
sential. A  peace  force  must  be  able  to  put 
Itself  between  opposing  forces  without  de- 
lay. Airborne  troops  would  be  required.  The 
satellite  warning  system  would  be  on  guard. 
The  peace  force  would  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  act  rapidly. 

I  propose  that  serious  consideration  be 
given  to  using  such  neutral  ground  as  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  for  this  purpose.  The  Is- 
land has  long  been  a  base  for  military  ac- 
tivity in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.  A  U.N. 
force  is  already  stationed  on  Cyprus  to  help 
redtice  ethnic  disturbances.  A  permanent 
U.N.  presence  would  be  a  strong  weight  to- 
ward stability.  It  would  act  as  a  further 
guarantee  of  the  Independence  of  that  stra- 
tegic Island  both  In  terms  of  tempests  of  the 
Near  East  and  of  the  larger  confilcts  of  the 
Cold  War.  It  would  bring  an  added  measure 
of  stability  to  the  Eastern  Medl,terranean, 
and  an  opportunity  for  Cyprus  to  live  in  a 
true  neutrality. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  United  Nations 
proceeds  to  the  issues  it  was  created  to  solve. 
A  peacekeeping  force  in  the  Near  East  Is 
essential.  In  my  view,  the  rational  nations 
on  earth  must  recognize  Its  necessity.  The 
United  States  must  play  a  leading  role.  It 
Is  vital  to  the  Near  East,  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  the  entire  world  that  we 
move  now,  effectively  and  with  imagination, 
to  build  the  devices  that  will  guard  stabil- 
ity and  prevent  conflict.  The  Holy  Land 
ought  properly  to  be  the  first  beneficiary 
of  what  ingenuity  we  can  offer  to  the  cause 
of  peace  among  men.  If,  In  the  past-,  fifty 
years,  we  have  failed  to  keep  up  with  the 
proliferation  of  man's  problems.  It  Is  be- 
cause we  have  failed  to  apply  our  creative 
spirit  with  full  vigor.  We  have  delayed  too 
long.  Too  many  costly  battles  have  been 
fought  and  refought  without  hope  of  achiev- 
ing an  end  to  bloodshed.  The  time  to  act 


is  now,  while  the  opportunity  tor  settle- 
ment is  at  hand. 

The  American  people  believe  deeply  In 
peace — no  matter  what  our  critics  abroad 
may  say  to  the  contrary.  We,  all  of  us,  Amer- 
icans and  Europeans,  the  Communists  and 
the  Free,  must  find  common  ground  In  forg- 
ing the  implements  of  international  settle- 
ment, and  making  them  stronger  than 
weapons  of  war.  Israel  and  the  United  States 
are  nations  which  clearly  perceive  the  im- 
pwrtance  of  that  cause:  they  must  now  act 
In  concert  toward  this  goal. 

There  Is  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem,  which 
was  divided  when  I  visited  it  a  year  ago 
with  my  family,  a  new  spirit.  That  city 
must  now  remain  united — not  merely  as  a 
capital  of  the  thriving  State  of  Israel,  but 
as  a  living  and  Joyous  center  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  harmony  of  our  world.  It 
is  a  city  of  hope  for  Christian,  Muslim  and 
Jew.  Its  division  for  the  past  19  years  has 
been  a  symbol  of  despair  for  pc^ce  on  this 
earth.  And  Its  unity  now  as  Vm  capital  of 
Israel,  and  a  world  center  of  International 
religious  activity  should  open  a  wide  door 
to  understanding  among  all  peoples  who 
acknowledge  a  common  legacy  from  that 
hallowed  place. 

We  seek  harmony  among  nations  as  we 
seek  brotherhood  among  men.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  50  years  has  brought  a 
fuller  realization  of  the  frightening  problems 
of  our  time.  But  I  firmly  believe  that  the  ma- 
turing relationship  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  people  of  Israel  can  stand  as 
a  hallmark  of  international  commitment 
which  all  peoples  must  give  to  one  an- 
other, if  man  Is  to  endure  and  thrive. 


SOCIAL  SSCURITY  AMENDMENTS- 
WELFARE  PROGRAMS  NEED  HU- 
MAN TOUCH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  complete  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  two  amendments  to  HR.  12080, 
which  were  sponsored  by  me  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  which  were 
adopted  in  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  amendments  to  which  I  refer  are 
amendments  Nos.  400  and  401. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  incorporate  at 
this  point,  by  reference,  excerpts  from 
the  Record  of  previous  sessions  which 
show  other  statements  I  have  made  con- 
cerning these  amendments.  Originally, 
when  the  amendments  were  submitted^'I 
made  a  statement  which  is  contained  in 
the  Co.'^GRESSiONAL  Record  of  October  16, 
statements  by  me  concerning  and  ex- 
plaining these  amendments  are  contained 
in  the  Congressional  Record  in  the  pro- 
1967,  beginning  at  page  28920.  Other 
ceedings  of  October  20,  1967,  October  23, 
1967,  ait  page  29674.  October  26,  1967. 
at  pe«e  30189.  and  October  31,  1967, 
at  page  30647. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  these  two 
amendments  will  bring  about  great  im- 
provements in  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tems of  our  country. 

Amendment  No.  400,  which  has  the 
endorsement  of  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  Inc.,  and  also  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  makes 
provision  for  the  State  plan  of  each  State 
to  provide  for  the  recruitment,  training, 
and  effective  use  of  community  service 
aides  Euid  social  service  volunteers  in 
their  welfare  programs. 

It  is  Intended  that  particular  effort 
would  be  made  to  use  men,  and  not  Just 
women  alone,  as  community  service 
aides.  It  is  Intended  also  that  these  com- 


munity service  aides  would  be  recruited 
primarily  from  the  poor  and  those  who 
would  otherwise,  except  for  their  salaries 
under  such  programs,  be  recipients  of 
welfare,  to  work  in  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  These  people  will  be  far 
better  able  to  communicate  with  the  wel- 
fare recipients,  better  able  to  explain 
public  assistance  and  other  community 
programs  to  them,  and  better  able  to 
help  those  who  administer  State  public 
welfare  programs  make  such  programs 
most  effective  and  most  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  suldltional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  also  provides  for  the  use  of 
social  service  volimteers  on  a  nonpaid 
or  partially  paid  basis.  It  is  Intended  that 
these  volunteers.  In  addition  to  coming 
from  the  more  affluent  segmento  of  Amer- 
ican society,  would  come  also  from 
among  the  poor  themselves. 

This  amendment  would  be  effecttve 
January  1.  1969,  a  date  which  was 
changed  In  committee.  I  wish  to  point 
out  that  the  date  was  changed  only  be- 
cause some  legislatures  will  have  to  meet 
in  1968  in  order  to  change  their  basic  law 
under  the  State  welfare  system  plan. 

It  is  certainly  my  intent  and  the  intent 
of  the  other  sponsors  of  the  amendment 
that  we  would  not  have  to  wait  imtil  that 
date  to  implement  the  program,  but  that 
the  States  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  move  rap- 
idly ahead  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible. 


JOHN  BARRETT  DAY  PROCLAIMED 
BY  GOVERNOR  OP  VERMONT 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
more  Important  international  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member  is  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  predecessor  of  that  Western 
Hemisphere  organization  was  the  Pan 
American  Union.  The  prime  mover  In 
the  Pan  American  Union  was  Dr.  John 
Barrett,  who  was  bom  and  raised  in  the 
town  of  Grafton,  Vt.,  which  Incidental^ 
happens  to  be  the  town  in  which  both 
of  my  parents  were  bom  and  raised. 

Mr.  President,  November  28  will  be 
designated  tomorrow  by  Gov.  Philip 
H.  Hoff,  of  Vermont,  as  John  Barrett 
Day,  and  there  will  be  an  observance  in 
the  town  of  Grafton,  Vt. 

I  ask  unanimous  eionsent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a^aper  prepared 
by  Dr.  Vernon  Reyman,  of  Grafton,  Vt., 
who  is  the  chairman  of  John  Barrett 
Day,  which  sets  forth  the  life  of  Dr.  John 
Barrett  and  the  story  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pan  American 'Union.  • 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Paper  Prxpared  bt  Da.  Verkon  Retmak, 

Graiton.  Vt.,  Chairman  or  John  Barrtit 

Dat 

john  barrett  (1s66-193s) 

November  28  has  been  designated  by  Hon. 
Governor  Philip  H.  Hoff  of  Vermont  as  John 
Barrett  Day. 
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To  set  aside  this  day  U  not  otily  fitting  and 
proper  In  view  of  the  trip  made  by  President 
Johnson  to  Punta  Del  Este,  Uruguay  last 
April,  hopeJuHy,  to  breathe  new  life  Into  the 
Alliance  Por~Progress  and  to  promote  Latin 
American  economic  cooperation,  but  this  day 
seems  even  more  significant  because  of  the 
man  who  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  suc- 
cessful beginnings  and  development  of  Pan- 
Americanism. 

There  stands  In  Grafton,  Vermont  opposite 
the  Old  Tavern,  where  the  road  leads  to 
Townshend  and  Newfane.  a  large  impressive 
white  bouse  In  front  of  which  stands  a  gran- 
ite rock  on  which  a  plaque  silently  says: 

John  Barrett,  Diplomat  and  Builder  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  born  here  November 
28,  1866. 

Hon.  John  Barrett  was  not  only  born  in 
Grafton,  Vermont  but  his  deep  love  and 
affection  which  "bound  him  to  family  and  to 
place"  has  always  been  an  Integfl^art  of 
his  life.  He  attended  ^he  village  school,  then 
Vermont  Academy,  graduated  Worcester 
Academy  in  1884  and  received  his  AB  from 
Dartmouth  College  in  1889  which  college 
among  others  later  bestowed  upon  him  an 
honorary  LLD  degree  for  his  "long  and  dis- 
tinguished career". 

After  college  he  taught  in  California  only 
to  take  up  newspaper  work  and  for  four 
years  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  was  convinced 
that  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
Orient  "was  a  sure  means  of  prosperity." 

Before  the  age  of  30  President  Cleveland 
appointed  him  Minister  to  Slam  from  1894-98 
settUng  American  claims  worth  mUlions  of 
dollars  by  arbitration  and  "to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  involved." 

During  the  Spanish  American  War  he 
worked  for  a  chain  of  American  newspapers 
In  the  Par  East  as  their  foreign  correspond- 
ent and  at  the  close  of  the  war  he  accepted 
an  appointment  as  delegate  to  the  Second 
International  Conference  of  American  States 
in  Mexico  City  in  1901. 

This  was  followed  in  1902-3  by  a  trip 
around  the  world  to  secure  most  countries 
representation  and  participation  in  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  After  this  mission  was 
completed  his  Latin  American  interests 
were  aroused.  He  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  in  1903-4  serving  as  Minister  to  Ar- 
gentina and  then  first  Minister  to  Panama 
(1904-5).  Theodore  Roosevelt  transferred 
him  to  Colombia  to.  settle  our  controversy 
with  that  country  over  the  Panama  Canal. 
President  Roosevelt  at  first  suggested  several 
others  to  President  Rafael  Reyes  but  the 
latter  wanted  Dr.  Barrett  with  whom  he  had 
"good  relations". 

Secretary  of  State  Ellhu  Root  met  Dr. 
Barrett  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1906  at  the  Third 
International  Conference  of  American  States, 
recognizing  in  him  an  enthusiastic  and  ex- 
tremely able  personality.  This  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Director-general  of  the  tiiireau 
of  American  Republics.  John  Barrett  tackled 
this  Job  in  1907  with  vision  and  confidence. 
This  set  in  motion  14  years  of  assiduous  work 
among  the  South  American  republics  cxilml- 
natlng  not  only  in  the  name-change  at  his 
Initiative  to  the  Pan  American  Union  but  It 
was  also  through  his  influence  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  was  persuaded  to  contribute  gen- 
erously to  the  building  of  the  beautiful 
marble  structure  in  Washington,  D.C.,  now 
occupied  by  the  Union  and  dedicated  on 
April  26,  1910. 

It  was  at  that  dedication  that  Andrew 
Carnegie  praised  the  Director-General  Bar- 
rett as  "a  man  whose  abilities  to  meet  all 
emergencies  has  been  truly  surprising;  noth- 
ing could  shake  his  devotion  to  his  mission 
and  heart  and  brain  was  one  in  the  cause." 

It  was  Dr.  Barrett  who  had  entire  charge 
and  responsibility  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  building — a  center  for 
growing  cooperation  in  the  Americas  advo- 
cating increased  understanding  for  the  Pan 


American  cause  and  dedicated  to  "peace- 
friendship  and  commerce." 

John  Barrett  held  many  distinguished  high 
posts  and  in  1899  was  commercial  commis- 
sioner in  China.  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Slam,  Cambodia,  Java,  India,  Borneo  and  the 
Philippines. 

He  later  presided  over  the  First  and  Second 
Pan  American  Commercial  Conference  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1911  and  in  1919. 

As  a  newspaper  man  in  Manila  he  met  and 
advised  Admiral  George  Dewey  of  whom  he 
wrote  a  glowing  biography  published  in  1899. 

Other  books  Dr.  Barrett  published  Include : 
Latin  America,  Land  Of  Opportunity  (1909); 
the  Pan  American  Union  (1911) ;  and  Panama 
Canal,  What  is  it.  What  it  means  (1913). 

Hon.  John  Barrett  resigned  his  post  Sep- 
tember 1,  1920  becavtse  of  "material  neces- 
sities" and  devoting  himself  to  speaking  and 
writing  on  international  topics. 

In  1934  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Cady  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  who  died  in  1937.  Dr.  Bar- 
rett himself  died  October  17,  1938  at  Bellows 
Palls,  Vermont  but  is  burled  in  the  family 
plot  in  Grafton,  Vermont. 

United  States  Supreme  Court  Justice  Field 
said  of  him  "his  (Barrett's)  Interpretation 
of  the  law  and  facts  of  the  case  reflected 
greatest  credit." 

Said  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  "the  passing  of  Dr. 
Barrett  means  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
cause  of  Pan  Americanism;  for  30  years  he 
labored  to  promote  close  relations  between 
the  nations  of  America;  during  14  years  as 
Secretary  General  he  enlarged  the  functions 
of  the  organization  and  strengthened  its  use- 
fulness to  all  republics  In  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere; his  example  will  be  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  renewed  effort  In  fulfillment  of 
the  great  purpose  to  which  he  devoted  his- 
long  and  useful  public  career." 

On  November  2,  1938  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  above  and  transmitting  a  copy 
thereof  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  to  the  family  of  Dr.  Barrett. 

As  Vermonters  we  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  this  man  and  as  Graftonltes  we  pay 
humble  tribute  to  our  native  son  and  vi- 
sionary. 

PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  strug- 
gle going  on  in  Vietnam,  which  we  have 
been  inclined  to  overlook  in  the  course 
of  debate  as  Intense  as  the  one  we  had 
yesterday  on  a  very  different  matter, 
and  to  the  remarkable  and  most  infor- 
mative speech  which  we  heard  yesterday 
from  General  Westmoreland,  command- 
er of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  In 
Vletntun. 

There  are  two  things  that  he  said 
which  are  of  unique  significance  to  the 
country.  He  Is  the  man  on  the  job  and 
what  he  says  is  what  the  United  States 
can  do  and  is  doing,  and  not  what  others 
over  whom  we  have  no  control  say  we 
can  do.  When  General  Westmoreland 
speaks  of  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  can  do.  It  is  critically  important  that 
we  listen. 

In  his  address  to  the  National  Press 
Club,  General  Westmoreland  said  that 
we  will  "use  Un"ted  States  and  free  world 
forces  to  destroy  Nc^th  Vietnamese 
forays  while  we  assist  the  Vietnamese  to 
reorganize  for  territorial  security." 

The  other  point  he  made  was  that 
we  will  "turn  a  major  share  of  frontline 
DMZ  defense  over  to  the  Vietnamese 
Army." 


Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  irritating 
the  American  people  most  about  Vietnam 
Is  directly  involved  in  these  two  aspects 
of  U.S.  activities  there;  namely,  what  are 
the  Vietnamese  doing  for  themselves? 
What  are  the  Vietnamese  people  doing? 
What  Is  the  Vietnamese  Government  do- 
ing? What  is  the  Vle^Jiamese  Army 
doing? 

We  have  been  bedevil  i  for  much  too 
long  with  rumors  and  sc  le  statements  of 
fact  by  authoritative  ne  snapermen  that 
the  Vietnamese  Army  figut  j  a  five-and-a- 
half -day  war,  that  it  takes  only  safe  posi- 
tions, and  that  there  is  an  enormous 
amount  of  Incompetence  in  their  army. 

I  know  that  some  of  them  are  very 
brave  men,  because  I  saw  many  of  their 
units  myself,  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  They 
stand  on  a  level  with  anyone's  army — in- 
cluding our  own.  But  a  general  feeling 
pervades  this  country  that  there  is  real 
weakness  there,  that  they  are  not  carry- 
ing their  load,  that,  unlike  the  Republic 
of  Korea  troops,  they  are  not  growing  and 
developing  with  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  more  and  more  the  at- 
tention of  the  United  States  must  be 
focused  on  that  particular  aspect  of  the 
subject.  The  people  of  this  country — 
whether  hawks  or  doves  makes  no  dif- 
ference— must  insist  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, through  its  President  and  Com- 
mander In  Chief,  do  all  that  it  humanly 
can  to  fix  the  responsibility  where  it  be- 
longs; namely,  upon  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, the  Vietnamese  Government,  and  the 
Vietnamese  Army. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons 
for  phasing  out  in  Vietnam,  will  be  If 
that  country  does  not  show  any  Inclina- 
tion to  carry  its  load. 

Upon  that  question,  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  We  are  not  there  fighting  a  colo- 
nial war.  We  are  supposed  to  be  helping 
them.  We  cannot  help  anyone  who  will 
not  try  to  help  himself. 

Thus,  when  General  Westmoreland 
says  these  two  things,  he  Is  speaking  very 
importantly  in  terms  of  the  future  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  what  the 
people  all  over  this  country  want  to  see 
happen  In  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  address 
the  American  people  In  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  and  lay  out  for  them  In  detail 
exactly  what  General  Westmoreland 
means.  He  should  spell  out  to  what  ex- 
tent we  are  going  to  require  performance 
by  the  Vietnamese  forces  themselves,  to 
what  extent  we  are  going  to  condition 
our  continued  activities  In  Vietnam  upon 
that  performance.  In  short,  he  should  tell 
us  what  Is  really  meant  by  the  two  por- 
tentous statements  of  General  West- 
moreland which  indicate  a  very  material 
strategic,  and  perhaps  even  tactical,  re- 
alinement  of  the  use  of  our  forces  and 
the  use  of  Vietnamese  forces  in  Vietnam. 

No  one  expects  that  we  can  pull  out 
of  Vietnam  tomorrow,  even  If  all  the 
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things  we  have  urged  here  were  to  come 
to  pass,  even  a  cessation  of  the  bombing.' 
That  would  still  be  a  bilateral  situation; 
It  Is  something  -the  other  fellow — the 
enemy — must  take  hold  of  and  do,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  much  is  with- 
in our  control,  not  anyone  else's;  name- 
ly, the  performance  of  the  Vietnamese 
themselves.  If  we  condition  our  activi- 
ties there  on  this  performance  it  could 
signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  for  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  President — 
and  I  certainly  urge  Congress — to  make 
this  the  line  of  policy  for  the  United 
States.  This  Is  one  thing  we  can  get  an 
agreement  on.  If  nothing  else.  We  are  too 
sharply  divided  otherwise.  But  on  this 
we  can  get  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  speak  to  this 
time  and  time  and  time  again,  for  as  long 
as  my  breath  will  hold,  because  this  is 
the  key  to  the  Vietnamese  situation. 

We  now  havgathe  beginning,  at  the 
most  authoritative  level,  in  the  state- 
ment of  General  Westmoreland  himself 
to  the  National  Press  Club. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  General  West- 
moreland to  the  National  Press  Club  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom   the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post. 

Nov.   22,   1967] 

FiKAL  Phase  of  War  in  Vietnam  BLtrEPRiNT«D 

BT    Genehal 
(Excerpts  from  the  text  of  Gen.  William  C. 

Westmoreland's   address    to    the   National 

Press  Club) 

Let  me  review  with  you  the  enemy's  situa- 
tion and  our  own.  and  let  me  offer  my  esti- 
mate of  our  relative  positions. 

Since  1925,  when  Ho  Chi  Minh  arrived  In 
Canton,  China,  he  had  actively  sought  to 
gain  control  of  the  area  known  as  Indo- 
china. In  1930.  the  Indochina  Communist 
Party  was  created  with  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  its 
chief.  However,  since  that  time,  the  cause 
and  methods  have  been  similar  to  those  of 
other  Asian  Communist  Parties. 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  Party  came  to  power  amid 
the  chaotic  conditions  at  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  Although  the  present  government  of 
North  Vietnam  has  taken  a  facade  of  democ- 
racy, it  has  remained  under  tight  control  of 
the  same  small,  determined  group  of  Com-' 
munists  who  served  Ho  Chi  Minh  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  1930s. 

By  1954  it  appeared  to  them  that  they  had 
overcome  the  last  major  obstacle  to  the  orig- 
inal goal.  A  million  people  had  been  displaces 
from  the  North,  and  although  they  were 
fleeing  communism,  they  created  a  burden 
on  the  new  government  of  South  Vietnam. 
For  the  next  few  years,  the  Communists  be- 
lieved that  South  Vietnam  would  succumb 
politically.  These  hopes  were  dashed  by  the 
vigor  of  the  non-Communist  government  and 
by  U.S.  assistance. 

REVERTED   TO   TERROR 

In  1957  they  reverted  to  terror,  both  Indis- 
criminate and  selective,  with  the  assassina- 
tion of  teachers  and  local  leaders.  This  terror 
rate  went  up  every  year.  Despite  that  It  did 
not  succeed.  So.  to  guerrilla  terror  was 
added  the  military  buildup  of  Vietcong  main 
force  units  from  1959.  Even  this  was  not 
enough. 

In  1963  and  1964  there  started  the  military 
Invasion  from  the  North,  when  the  first  North 
Vietnamese  Regiments  entered  the  South. 
This   almost  succeeded.   By   early    1965,   the 


Vietnamese  government  found  Its  resolution 
exhausted  by  a  decade  of  struggle,  and  Its 
Inst  resources  committed.  It  was  at  that 
point  that  the  intervention  of  our  armed 
forces  restored  a  future  to  the  long-suffering 
people  of  South  Vietnam,  who  grasped  the 
opportunity. 

As  ydu  know,  In  the  midst  of  war  the  South  , 
Vietnamese  have  in  the  past  year  held  free 
elections,  and  have  turned  out  a  larger  per- 
centage of  the  vote  than  we  normally  do  in 
this  country.  The  Vietcong  have  tried  des- 
perately to  stop  these  elections  by  terror  and 
intimidation.  But  the  Vietnamese  voted  de- 
spite the  Vietcong  efforts.  This  mass  disre- 
gard of  Vietcong  Initiatives  killed  the  myth 
that  the  Vietcong  or  the  National  Liberation 
Front  speak  for  the  people. 

It  is  significant  that  the  enemy  has  not 
won  a  major  battle  In  more  than  a  year.  In 
general,  he  can  fight  his  large  forces  only  at 
the  edges  of  his  sanctuaries,  as  we  have  seen 
recently  at  Conthien  and  along  the  DMZ,  at 
Dakto  opposite  the  Laotian  border,  at  Songbe 
and  Locnlnh  near  the  Cambodian  border.  His 
Vietcong  military  units  can  no  longer  fill 
their  ranks  from  the  South  but  must  depend 
increasingly  on  replacements  from  North 
Vietnam.  His  guerrilla  force  is  declining  at 
a  steady  rate.  Morale  problems  are  developing 
within  his  ranks. 

SEEKS  TO  PROLONG  WAR 

Despite  this,  our  enemy  sMks  to  prolong 
the  war,  occasionally  sallying  fos^  from  his 
sanctuaries,  and  attempting  by  hlfe-s^unter- 
sweep  operations  to  regain  control  o*^he 
population  and  to  rebuild  his  guerrilla  forces. 
Of  essential  importance  Is  his  desire  to  force 
us  pwlltically  to  stop,  unconditionally,  the 
bombing  of  his  support  base  and  his  lines  of 
communication.  He  appears  to  believe  that 
he  can  defeat  the  Vietnamese  forces,  over 
600.000  strong  and  getting  stronger,  rein- 
forced by  over  50.000  troops  from  Free  World 
Allies,  and  our  commitment  now  approach- 
ing 500,000  men. 

Our  common  plan  with  the  Vietnamese 
has  involved  four  distinct  phases.  In  Phase  I 
we  came  to  the  aid  of  South  Vietnam,  pre- 
vented its  collapse  under  the  massive  Com- 
munist thrust,  built  up  our  bases  and  began 
to  deploy  our  forces.  In  Phase  I  we  planned 
and  did  the  following : 

Built  ports,  airfields,  and  supply  and  main- 
tenance areas. 

Set  up  a  10,000-mlle-long  supply  pipeline. 

Constructed  an  extensive  communication 
system. 

Brought  in  400,000  men  and  several  thou- 
sand aircraft. 

Deployed  troops  throughout  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Learned  to  work  alongside  the  Vietnamese 
army  while  encouraging  development  of  a 
representative  government. 

Equipped  and  revitalized  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces,  whose  morale  was  low. 

Expanded  the  armed  forces  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  quantitative  terms. 

Defended  South  Vietnam  against  defeat 
and  against  being  cut  In  half. 

Learned  to  cope  with  guerrilla  tactics. 

Set  up  an  Intelligence  system  for  this  neV 
type  of  war. 

Limited  inflation. 

Developed  our  own  confidence  that  we 
could  operate  successfully  in  the  environ- 
ment of  Southeast  Asia. 

BT  MmoLE  or  igee 

We  did  all  this  by  the  middle  of  1966.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  U.S.  organization,  technol- 
ogy, and  concerted  diplomatic  and  military 
professionalism  by  many  people.  At  that 
point,  during  the  summer  of  1966,  we  moved 
into  the  second  phase  of  our  plan.  In  Phase 
n  we  continued  the  pattern  and  did  the 
following: 

Drove  the  enemy  divisions  back  to  sanctu- 
ary or  into  hiding. 


Trained,  expanded  and  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces. 

Assisted  Free  World  forces  of  the  Pacific 
area  to  Join  the  battle  against  Conamunist 
aggression. 

Entered  enemy  base  areas  and  destroyed 
his  supplies. 

Raised  enemy  losses  beyond  his  Input  ca- 
pabUity. 

Helped  train  the  Vietnamese  army  as  a 
territorial  security  force. 

Encouraged  combined  UJS.-Vietnameee 
operations. 

Continued  to  help  the  Vietnamese  armed 
forces  in  professional  development. 

Completed  free  «lectlons  within  South 
Vietnam. 

Saw  an  elected  civilian  government  in- 
stalled. 

Stabilized  prices — opening  roads  and 
canals. 

Encouraged  enemy  defection  and  resettle- 
ment. 

Discovered  and  thwarted  the  enemy's  bat- 
tle plans  before  they  could  be  executed. 

Unified  the  U.S.  pacification  assistance 
effort  for  better  management  of  widespread 
resources. 

We  will  complete  this  second  phase  by 
the  end  of  this  year.  Before  leaving  my  dis- 
cussion of  this  phase,  there  is  one  other 
management  aspect  worthy  of  mention.  Ova 
rapid  buildup  10.000  miles  away  in  an  unde- 
veloped nation  lacking  in  logistics  support 
facilities  has  created  many  problems.  Some 
units  brought  to  Vietnam  equipment  that 
has  not  been  needed.  Some  supplies  were 
shipped  automatically  based  on  experience 
in  other  wars  and  have  not  been  consumed 
in  the  quantities  expected. 

At  the  same  time,  our  magnificent  fight- 
ing men  have  received  what  they  needed  to 
do  their  job.  Now,  at  the  end  of  this  second 
phase,  we  have  been  able  to  intensify  logis- 
tical management  and  turn  our  attention  to 
eliminating  any  excess  items  which  may 
have  developed.  MACV  has  instituted  an  effi- 
ciency and  economy  program  to  which  I 
have  given  the  thrifty  sounding  name  of 
Project  Maconomy. 

NOW   THE   THIRD   PHASE 

With  1968,  a  new  phase  Is  now  starting. 
We  have  reached  an  Important  point  when 
the  end  begins  to  come  Into  view.  What  is 
this  third  phase  we  are  about  to  enter? 

In  Phase  m,  in  1968,  we  intend  to  do  the 
following : 

Help  the  Vietnamese  armed  forces  to  con- 
tinue improving  their  effectiveness. 

Decrease  our  advisers  in  training  centers 
and  other  places  where  the  professional  com- 
petence of  Vietnamese  officers  makes  this 
possible. 

Increase  our  advisory  effort  with  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  Vietnamese  army: 
the  Regional  Forces  and   Popular  Forces. 

Use  U.S.  and  Free  World  forces  to  destroy 
North  Vietnamese  forays  while  we  assist  the 
Vietnamese  to  reorganize  for  territorial  se- 
curity. 

Provide  the  new  military  equipment  to  re- 
vltaUse  the  Vietnamese  army,  and  prepare 
it  to  take  on  an  ever-increasing  share  of  the 
war. 

Continue  pressure  on  North  to  prevent 
rebuilding  and  to  make  Infiltration  more 
costly. 

Turn  a  major  share  of  front-line  DBCZ  de- 
fense over  to  the  Vietnamese  army. 

Increase  US.  support  in  the  rich  and 
populated  Delta. 

Help  the  government  of  Vietnafh  single 
out  and  destroy  the  Communist  Shadow 
Government. 

Continue  to  Isolate  the  guerrilla  from  the 
people. 

Help  the  new  Vietnamese  government  to 
respond  to  popular  aspirations,  and  to  reduce 
and  eliminate  corruption. 
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Help  the  Vietnamese  strengthen  their 
police  forces  to  enhance  law  and  order. 

Open  more  roads  and  canals. 

Continue  to  Improve  the  Vietnamese  eco- 
nomy and  standard  of  living. 

THE    FINAI.    PHASE 

Now  for  Phase  IV— the  final  phase.  That 
period  will  see  the  conclusion  to  our  plan 
•  to  weaken  the  enemy  and  strengthen  our 
friends  until  we  become  progressively  super- 
fluous. The  object  will  be  to  show  the  world 
that  guerrilla  warfare  and  invasion  do  not 
pay  as  a  new  means  of  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

I  see  Phase  IV  happening  as  follows: 

Infiltration  will  slow.  * 

The  Communist  Infrastructure  will  be  cut 
up  and  near  collapse. 

The  Vietnamese  government  will  prove  Its 
stability,  and  the  Vietnamese  army  will  show 
that  It  can  handle  Vietcong. 

The  Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces 
will  reach  a  higher  level  of  professional  per- 
formance. 

U.S.  units  can  begin  to  phase  down  as  the 
Vietnamese  army  is  modernized  and  develops 
its  capacity  tck'the  fullest. 

The  military  physical  assets,  bases  and 
ports,  will  be  progressively  turned  over  to 
the  Vietnamese. 

The  Vietnamese  will  take  charge  of  the 
final  mopping  up  of  the  Vietcong  (which  will 
probably  last  several  years) .  The  VS.,  at  the 
same  time,  will  continue  the  developmental 
help  envisaged  by  the  President  for  the  com- 
munity of  Southeast  Asia. 

You  may  ask  how  long  Phase  HI  will  take, 

before  we  reach  the  final  phase.  We  have  al- 

ready  entered  parts  of  Phase  m.  Looking 

▼       back  on  Phases  I  and  n  we  can  conclude  that 

we  have  come  a  long  way. 

I  see  progress  as  I  travel  all  over  Vietnam. 

I  see  it  in  the  attitudes  of  the  Vietnamese. 

1  see  it  in  the  open  roads  and  canals. 

I  see  it  in  the  new  crops  and  the  new  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer. 

I  sej  it  in  the  increased  wllUngness  of  the 
Vietnamese  Army  to  flght  North  Vietnamese 
units  and  in  the  victories  they  are  winning. 

Parenthetically,  I  might  say  that  the  U.S. 
press  tends  to  report  U.S.  actions;  so  you  may 
not  be  as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  victories  won 
by  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

ENEMY    HAS    PROBLEMS 

The  enemy  has  many  problems: 

He  U  losing  control  of  the  scattered  pop- 
ulation under  his  influence. 

He  is  losing  credibility  with  the  popula- 
tion he  still  controls. 

He  is  alienating  the  people  by  his  increased 
demands  and  taxes  where  he  can  impose 
them. 

He  sees  the  strength  of  his  forces  steadily 
declining. 

He  can  no  longer  recruit  in  the  South  to 
any  meaningful  extent;  he  must  plug  the 
gap  with  North  Vietnamese. 

His  monsoon  offensives  have  been  failures. 

He  was  dealt  a  mortal  blow  by  the  installa- 
tion of  a  freely  elected  representative  eov- 
emment. 

And  he  failed  In  his  desperate  effort  to 
take  the  world's  headlines  from  the  inaugura- 
tion  by  a  military  victory. 

Lastly,  the  Vietnamese  army  is  on  the 
road  to  becoming  a  competent  force.  Korean 
troops  in  Vietnam  provided  a  good  example 
for  the  Vietnamese.  Fifteen  year*  ago  the 
Koreans  themselves  had  problems  now 
ascribed  to  the  Vietnamese.  The  Koreans  sw- 
mounted  these  problems  and  so  can  and 
will  the  Vietnamese. 

som  AoooicnjsRiaDrrB 
The  Vietnamese  armed  forces  have  accom- 
plished much  in  a  short  time.  Here  are  a  few 
examples: 


Career  manageiMfent  for  officers,  particu- 
larly infantry  oflicWs^has  been  Instituted. 

Soimd  promotion  precedures  have  been  put 
Into  effect.  1 

Discipline  and  conductf  is  being  stressed. 

Increased  emphasis  U  being  devoted  to 
small-unit  tactics  and/eadership. 

The  promotion  of  enfisted  men  to  the  com- 
missioned ranks  Is  now  commonplace  (2200 
in  1966). 

Officers  candidates  must  now  take  basic 
training  and  prove  that  they  have  the  leader- 
ship potential  to  be  officers. 

An  inspector  general  for  the  Vietnamese 
armed  forces  has  been  appointed  and  is  now 
active  in  detailed  Inspections. 

Corrupt  and  inefficient  officials  are  being 
gradually  eliminated. 

The  military  school  system  has  been  revi- 
talized. 

The  Military  Academy  has  gone  to  a  tova- 
year  c\xrricultim. 

A  scl^ool  for  battalion  commanders  has 
been  established. 

A  ten-month  National  Defense  College  has 
been  organized  for  selected  senior  officers. 

The  same  personnel  management  programs 
which  have  been  installed  successfully  in  the 
Vietnamese  army  are  being  expanded  to  the 
Regional  Forces  and  Popular  Forces. 

We  are  making  progress.  We  know  you 
want  an  honorable  and  early  transition  to 
the  fourth  and  last  phase. 

So  do  your  sons  and  so  do  I. 

It  lies  within  our  grasp — the  enemy's  hoi>e8 
are  bankrupt.  With  your  support  we  will 
give  you  a  success  that  will  Impact  not  only 
on  South  Vietnam,  but  on  every  emerging 
nation  in  the  world. 

M".  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ta-'tJroceed  for  2 
minutes  in  order  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  to  whom  I  wish  to  yield. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  the  Senator  from 
New  York  notice  General  Westmore- 
land's statement  to  the  effect  that  the 
Vietcong  were  winning  the  war  In  1965? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Tltit  is  exactly  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Was  not  that  rather  an 
indictment  of  the  people  who  were  in- 
forming the  Congress  that  winning  the 
war  was  very  near  in  1965?  I  think  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  statement  Is  true. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  his  credibility  gap 
is  much  narrower  than  that  of  certain 
other  o£Qcial  spokesmen  for  our 
Government. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much,  because  he  states  the  facts  exactly. 

What  has  caused  difficulty  in  this 
country  is  that,  at  the  time  it  was  said 
the  North  Vietnamese  were  winning  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  were  going  under, 
we  were  told  we  would  be  home  in  a 
couple  of  years  and  things  were  going 
very  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  were  told  In 
August  that  we  would  be  coming  home 
for  Christmas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  right.  That  hope 
has  been  dashed  and  other  hopes  will 
be  dashed  unles  we  pursue  this  line  that, 
progressively,  the  Vietnamese  are  will- 
ing to  flght  and  they  are  willing  to  die 
for  freedom  Just  as  we  have  done  there 
and  that  they  will  take  it  over  more  and 
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more.  We  will  arm  them.  We  will  sup- 
port them.  We  will  even  leave  backup 
troops  there.  But  we  cannot  run  it  as  our 
war. 

That  is  what  the  American  people  are 
thinking,  and  this  is  in  the  line  our 
country  must  follow.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  unite  America,  and  it  is  very  sharply 
divided  today  on  everything  else  about 
the  Vietnam  war. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR  LONG 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  join  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], in  complimenting  the  very  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
excellent  presentation  that  he  has  made 
of  the  most  dilHcult  and  complex  bill 
considered  by  the  Senate  during  the  past 
few  days,  arid  upon  which  we  will  soon 
vote. 

At  all  times  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  has  demon- 
strated a  very  thorough  and  impressive 
grasp  of  the  facts,  and  such  knowledge 
can  only  be  gained  through  experience, 
diligence,  hard  work,  and  long  hearings. 

I  compliment  Mr.  Long,  and  I  thank 
him  for  the  patience,  cooperation,  and 
equanimity  which  he  has  consistently 
shown  throughout  the  long,  very  ardu- 
ous, and  difficult  debate  on  this  impor- 
tant and  complicated  bill.  I  believe  that 
the  ranking  minority  member  and  all 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, as  well  as  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, are  also  to  be  complimented  for  a 
job  very  well  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  supplement  the  appropriate  words  just 
spoken  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Byrd. 
Members  of  this  body  realize  that  such 
a  bill  is  very  difficult  to  understand  in  its 
Intriciate  provisions.  I  am  very  frank.  I 
must  labor  to  imderstand  what  we  are 
doing.  The  helpful  manner  in  which  the 
explanations  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  been  of  vital  value  to  me 
as  we  have  worked  our  legislative  way 
through  this  complicated  measure.  In  a 
moment,  I  shall  express  my  approval  of 
the  progress  made  as  we  came  nearer 
to  a  vote. 

I  stress  the  patience  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  has  shown 
day  after  day  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V/est  Virginia.  And  the 
good  humor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  and  good  humor, 

I  think  th^re  has  been  general  agree- 
ment among  practically  all  Members  that 
this  is  a  truly  Important  measure.  The 
expertise  of  the  chairman  of  the  Financ^ 
Committee  in  handling  this  legislation 
has  been  noteworthy. 

I  recaU,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
two  Members  in  the  Senate  now  who  were 
here  on  May  13,  1935,  and  voted  then 
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for  the  original  Social  Security  Act.  They 
are  Senators  Hayden  and  Russell. 

There  are  five  other  Senators  In  this 
body  today  who  were  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  19,  1935,  and 
voted  for  the  first  Social  Security  Act. 
These  men^are  Senators  Carlson,  Dirk- 
sen,  Hill,  Youno  of  Ohio,  and  I. 

Mr.  President,  shortly  we  will  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  comprehen- 
sive measure  provides  a  substantial  In- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  for  the 
more  than  23  million  people  now  on  the 
rolls,  as  well  as  substantially  improved 
protection  for  86  million  current  work- 
ers— and  their  families — ^who  are  the 
future  beneficiaries. 

The  15  percent  across-the-board  in- 
crease provided  by  the  bill  Is  a  needed 
increase.  About  one-half  of  our  social 
security  beneficiaries  have.  In  terms  of  a 
regular  Income,  only  their  social  security. 
For  almost  all  beneficiaries,  social  secu- 
rity is  their  main  source  of  support.  It  is 
for  these  reasons  that  the  level  of  social 
security  benefits  is  the  all-important  fac- 
tor in  determining  how  well  our  elderly 
citizens  will  be  able  to  live. 

Social  security  benefits  are  too  low.  The 
average  benefit  for  retired  workers  today 
is  about  $85  a  month;  for  aged  widows, 
the  average  Is  $74  a  month.  In  a  country 
as  prosperous  as  the  United  States,  there 
Is  absolutely  no  reason  why  these  people 
should  not  share  In  at  least  a  part  of  the 
expanding  prosperity  most  of  us  have 
come  to  know  and  enjoy.  Under  the  bill, 
benefits  that  now  range  from  $44  to  $142 
for  retired  workers  will  be  increased  to  a 
range  of  $70  to  $163.30.  A  worker  receiv- 
ing a  benefit  equal  to  the  average  bene- 
fit now  payable — about  $85  a  month — 
will  receive  about  $98  a  month.  The  aver- 
age benefit  for  an  aged  retired  couple 
will  be  increased  from  $145  a  month  to 
$171  a  month. 

Because  the  social  security  program  is 
so  basic  to  the  future  plans  of  all  workers 
and  their  families,  we  must  not  permit  it 
to  become  static.  That  is  why  I  favor  the 
raise  in  the  amount  of  annual  earnings 
subject  to  social  security  contributions 
and  used  in  computing  benefit  amounts. 
This  increase  In  the  base  will  make  pos- 
sible in  the  future  the  payment  of  social 
security  benefits  that  will  be  more  closely 
related  to  the  earnings  that  the  family 
breadwirmer  had  before  he  retired,  be- 
came disabled,  or  died.  Moreover,  the  in- 
crease in  the  contribution  and  benefit 
base  will  help  to  finance  the  more  liberal 
benefits  provided  under  the  bill. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  to  note  that, 
in  order  to  finance  the  increases  and  the 
other  Improvements,  the  pending  bill 
calls  for,  along  with  increases  in  the  con- 
tribution rate  schedule,  a  three-step  in- 
crease in  contribution  and  benefit  base — 
the  maximimi  amount  of  annual  earn- 
ings subject  to  tax  and  counted  for 
benefit  purposes.  As  a  result,  the  base 
would  be  increased  from  its  present  level 
of  $6,600  to  $8,000  in  1968,  $8,800  in  1969, 
and  to  $10,800  in  1972.  Increases  in  the 
base,  when  compared  with  increases  in 
the  contribution  rate,  have  the  advan- 
tage that  the  people  who  contribute  more 


will  receive  more  protection.  When  the 
base  is  Increased,  new,  higher  benefits 
become  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  higher 
average  earnings  made  possible  by  the 
Increase  in  the  base.  Since  the  matching 
employer  contributions,  when  combined 
with  the  new  employee  contributions,  are 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
Increased  protection,  additional  Income 
Is  available  to  Improve  benefits  through- 
out the  social  security  system. 

This  measure  Improves  the  social  se- 
curity program  for  those  now  receiving 
benefits — our  older  citizens,  those  who 
are  disabled,  their  dependents  and  sur- 
vivors. And  it  significantly  Increases  the 
protection  against  future  loss  of  earnings 
for  all  our  citizens  who  now  work  in  jobs 
covered  by  the  program. 

Another  vital  provision  authorizes  re- 
tirement benefits,  for  the  first  time,  as 
early  as  age  60  for  workers  and  their 
spouses,  and  for  aged  survivors  of  de- 
ceased iMured  workers.  This  amend- 
ment w^i^ponsored  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI.  I  have  consistently  supported 
this  provision. 

The  payment  of  retirement  benefits 
beginning  at  age  60  would  clearly  help 
lessen  the  hardships  faced  by  the  group 
of  workers  who  because  of  ill  health, 
technological  unemployment,  or  other 
reasons,  find  it  Impossible  to  continue 
working  until  they  reach  age  62.  Many 
of  our  older  workers  lack  the  newer 
technical  skills  needed  to  run  new  ma- 
chines; they  are  the  people  who  em- 
ployers often  let  go  first.  Persons  who 
worked  and  contributed  to  the  social 
security  program  have  the  right  to  re- 
tirement benefits  when  they  become  too 
old  to  work.  They  should  receive  social 
security  benefits  If  they  can  no  longer 
work  or  find  jobs  ^because  of  their  age. 
These  people  would  rather  have  reduced 
social  security  benefits  than  no  regular 
Income  at  all. 

This  is  a  change  that  is  long  overdue. 
It  is  a  change  that  was  voted  on  favor- 
ably by  this  body  earlier  this  year. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these 
benefits  and  Improvements  to  social  se- 
curity are  vitally  needed.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  question  that  they  are  needed 
now.  I  enthusiastically  support  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  thank  my  senior  colleague  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presldenit,  I  want  to 
join  the  majority  leader,  an<t  the  Sena- 
tors from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd  and 
Mr.  Randolph]  and  others  who  have 
so  deservedly  lauded  Senator  Russell 
Long  of  Louisiana  for  the  remarkable 
parliamentary  leadership  he  extended  to 
us  in  bringing  about  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill  and  the  passage  which  will  fol- 
low In  the  next  hour  In  the  Senate.  Credit 
for  the  bill  is  due  In  no  small  measure 
to  Senator  Russell  Long. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  Is  a  good 
one.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill  in  my  opin- 
ion, as  my  votes  for  some  amendments 
that  were  defeated  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  demonstrate.  The  bill  does  not  go 
far  enoug^h.  In  my  Judgment,  to  give  the 


economic  Justice  to  the  dderly  people  m/ 
this  country  that  I  think  they  are  enH 
titled  to,  a  justice  that  we  must  come  to 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

May  I  say  to  them,  this  is  not  the  last 
social  security  bill  we  are  going  to  pass 
in  the  years  immediately  ahead.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everjrthlng  he  can  to  secure 
passage  of  some  amendments  that  went 
down  to  defeat  In  this  debate. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  say  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  social  security,  the  bill  ad- 
VEinces  your  interest  more  than  any  leg- 
islation Congress  has  considered  on  this 
subject  at  any  time  in  the  past  since  the 
original  act  was  passed. 

The  bill  deserves  the  vote  of  Senators 
this  morning,  and  it  deserves  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees  to 
maintain  the  Senate  amendments  in  con- 
ference with  the  House,  for  the  Senate 
bill,  in  my  judgment.  Is  a  much  better 
bill  than  the  House  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that 
ought  finally  to  go  on  to  the  law  books, 
recognizing,  as  I  have  said,  that  there 
will  have  to  be  some  give  and  take  in 
conference.  I  hope,  however,  that  ttie 
conferees  of  the  House  will  recognize  the 
t«nper  and  the  tempo  of  the  times,  as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
seeks  through  legislation  to  do  economic 
justice  to  the  elderly  people  by  having 
a  social  security  progrsjn  that  reaJly 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  live  out 
their  old  age  in  health,  decency,  and  self- 
respect.  It  seeks  to  help  them  enjoy  the 
happiness  that  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of 
moral  recognition,  see  to  it  that  our  el- 
derly are  able  to  enjoy. 

Some  provisions  of  the  bill  embody 
amendments  that  I  have  advocated  and 
supported  for  several  years.  I  was  highly 
gratified  when  many  of  the  principles 
of  those  amendments  were  adopted,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  Committee  on 
Rnance  Itself.  That  made  it  unneces- 
sary to  wage  a  battle  for  them  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  bill.  Other 
amendments  that  I  have  advocated  over 
the  years  were  adopted  In  principle  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  They  are  not  in 
the  exact  form  that  I  have  urged  them, 
but  the  principle  is  there.  I  am  grateful, 
therefore,  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  the  cooperation  he  extended  to  me. 
The  bill  has  my  support  for  these  prin- 
cipal reasons: 

First.  The  level  of  benefits  will  be 
raised  across  the  board  by  15  percent. 
That  falls  short  of  the  20-percent  boost 
provided  in  the  amendment  that  I  spon- 
sored with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy].  It  falls  short  of  the  $100 
minimum  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  I  and  other  Senators  have 
advocated  for  some  time  past.  It  Is  a 
minimum  that  I  will  continue  to  work 
for  In  the  Senate. 

But  this  15-percent  boost  Is  better  than 
the  121/2  percent  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Second.  The  adoption  yesterday  of  the 
Bayh  amendment  raises  the  earnings 
test  to  $2,400.  thus  enabling  annuitants 
to  earn  up  to  that  amount  each  year 
without  loss  of  social  security  benefits. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  in  the 
debate  yesterday.  I  thought  the  Senator 
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from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monronbt]  pat  It 
very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  put  It  very  well  when  he 
made  the  plea  to  let  these  elderly  people 
work.  The  privilege  of  working  is,  in  my 
judgment,  essential  to  the  happiness  of 
many  of  them.  Let  us  not  overlook  that 
Intangible  value  implied  by  the  word 
"happiness."  We  need  to  pay  attention  to 
the  happiness  of  our  people,  and  particu- 
larly we  need  to  pay  attention  to  the 
happiness  of  the  aged.  Nothing  was  said 
on  this  matter  in  the  debate  on  yester- 
day; but  when  we  think  about  what  hap- 
pens to  elderly  people  when  they  are 
able  to  work  and  earn  up  to  $2,400  a"year 
and  the  effect  on  their  families,  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the. family,  one  can  begin  to 
grasp  the  '^significance  of  the  Bayh 
amendment. 

The  Bayh  amendment  was  a  great  step 
forward  in  permitting  retired  persons  to 
earn  up  to  $2,400,  and  still  not  suffer  loss 
of  social  security  benefits. 

Third.  The  Prouty  amendment  was 
adopted,  to  exclude  from  the  income  test 
for  veterans'  pensions  the  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  carried  In  this  bUl 

Fourth.  The  Finance  Committee  bill 
enables  employees  to  choose  retirement 
at  age  60  with  a  reduced  annuity. 

Fifth.  The  committee  bill  further  pro- 
vides coverage  of  charges  for  certain  of 
the  services  of  optometrists,  podiatrists 
ch^opractors,  and  clinical  psychologists 
under  the  supplementary  insurance  pro- 
gram. 

.f.^^'l*^*'^^^*^°°^"*««  eased  the  most 
stringent  and  punitive  sections  of  the 

?«Jf^^<^  i"/^^^""^  ^  public  assistance 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  adop- 
tion on  the  floor  of  the  Harris  amend- 
ment, making  mandatory  aid  to  the  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers,  and  the 
Kennedy  amendment,  which  provides 
that  mothers  of  dependent  children  do 
not  have  to  work  outside  of  the  home 
when  the  children  need  their  care  at 
home  are  great  steps  forward  in  our 
social  security  program. 
I     I  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  In- 

S^^n'^^Kir^*^*  "°"^  ^h^*  mothers  with 
small  children  work  and  accept  training 
for  work  In  order  for  those  children  to 
receive  assistance.  The  mother  of  three 
or  four  or  five  children  ought  to  stay  in 
the  home,  at  least  when  their  children 
come  home  from  school.  They  are  needed 
to  assure  at  least  some  parental  super- 
vision as  well  as  doing  the  cleaning,  the 
fw"^'  ^^^.  preparations  In  the  home 
that  make  it  possible  for  those  children 
to  enjoy  their  home  life. 
•  l\  !°f  ^  w'ithout  saying,  and  we  can  take 

S*^^i«i*"^^  °'  *^e  '*«*•  that  a  mother 
with  children  who  has  to  go  outside  of 
the  home  and  work  every  day  is  not  able 
to  give  those  children  a  precious  heritage 
we  ought  to  try  to  provide  for  all  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls,  a  happy  home  life. 
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Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana for  the  splendid  job  he  has  done  in 
guiding  this  bill  through  the  Senate,  and 
I  hope  that  the  changes  this  Senate  has 
made  will  be  sustained  in  conference 
with  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  with  regret  that  I  cannot 
support  this  bill.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
need  for  a  reasonable  increase  in  social 
security  benefits  and  would  gladly  have 
supported  a  bUl  in  line  with  the  one 
passed  by  the  House,  which  provided  a 
12y2-percent  increase  in  such  benefits. 

Such  an  increase  could  have  been 
financed  without  a  prohibitive  increase 
in  the  taxes  on  the  wage  earners,  and 
the  many  small  businessmen  who  are 
today  struggling  to  keep  their  operations 
going. 

But  the  bill  before  us  has  gone  far  be- 
yond what  I  think  our  country  can  af- 
ford, and  the  wage  tax  increases  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill  represent  a  staggering 
increase  in  wage  taxes  that  will  be  placed 
upon  the  many  young  workers  of  Amer- 
ica, who  today  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  are  already  having  to  struggle 
to  support  their  growing  families  and 
provide  for  their  children's  education. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  has  delayed 
these  wage  tax  increases  until  after  the 
1968  election  does  not  make  them  any 
less  regressive  or  painful. 

When  H.R.  12080  passed  the  House  its 
cost  was  projected  as  being  $3.2  billion 
in  1968,  with  this  cost  rising  in  1972  to 
$3.8  billion.  This  cost  covered  an  increase 
in  social  security  benefits  of  12 '/a  per- 
cent; the  House  bill  raised  the  minimum 
benefits  for  all  and  raised  the  earning 
test  limitation  to  $1,680.  To  finance  these 
benefits  the  earning  base  subject  to  wage 
tax  was  raised  from  the  present  $6,600  to 
$7,600.  The  House  bill  likewise  made 
many  increases  in  the  medicaid  program, 
bringing  its  cost  Into  a  more  realistic 
rsinge. 

But  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
went  on  a  spending  spree  and  practically 
doubled  both  the  cost  and  the  tax  rates 
as  compared  to  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  added  over  $3  billion  to  the 
cost  of  the  House  bill,  which  brought  the 
full  year's  cost  of  the  bill  to  $6.3  billion. 
In  1972  these  costs  will  be  even  higher. 

To  finance  these  extra  benefits  In  the 
Senate  bill  the  wage  taxes  will  be  raised 
as  much  as  100  percent  for  the  middle  in- 
come wage  earners.  Under  the  Senate  bill 
the  cost  to  the  $10,000  wage  earners  will 
jump  from  $290.40  to  $580  per  year.  This 
Increased  wage  tax  must  be  matched  by 
his  employer,  which  means  rising  costs 
of  the  products  being  manufactured.  The 
$5,000  worker  will  have  a  wage  tax  in- 
crease from  the  present  $220  per  year  to 
$290.  Other  comparable  increases  are 
placed  upon  these  young  workers  who  to- 
day are  already  having  a  hard  time  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a  growing  family. 
But  even  this  $3  billion  increase  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  did  not  seem 
to  be  enough,  and  the  Senate  yesterday 
further  added  another  $l»/2  billion  to  the 


cost  of  this  bill  by  adopting  a  series  of 
amendments  offered  on  the  floor. 

The  net  result  is  that  we  have  before 
us  today  a  bill  which  in  Its  present  form 
will  cost  over  $7.5  billion  and  a  bill  which 
places  upon  the  wage  earners  of  America 
the  largest  wage  tax  Increase  in  our  his- 
tory. 

This  $71/2  billion  bill  is  being  advanced 
at  a  time  when  both  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  have  been  shedding  a 
lot  of  crocodile  tears  over  the  dangers 
of  uncontrolled  Inflation.  Both  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  have  been 
promising  that  before  any  tax  Increase  Is 
considered,  a  bona  flde  effort  must  be 
made  to  reduce  expenditures. 

How  can  either  the  administration  or 
the  Senate  reconcile  their  remarks  of 
the  past  4  days  with  their  support  of  a 
bill  which  adds  over  $4  billion  to  a  $3 
billion  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago? 

If  these  Senate  additions  of  over  $4 
billion  are  just  being  passed  with  an  un- 
derstanding that  the  House  will  reject 
the  increases  and  send  back  a  bill  from 
conference  more  nearly  in  line  with  the 
projected  cost  of  the  House  bill,  then  this 
action  represents  the  height  of  political 
hypocracy,  and  I  will  have  no  part  of 
such  tactics. 

In  my  opinion  our  country  faces  a 
crisis  In  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  continue  down  this  road 
of  ever-expanding  deficits. 

These  mounting  deficits  and  the  re- 
sulting Infiation  have  destroyed  the  piu-- 
chasing  power  of  the  pensions  upon 
which  these  retired  people  have  been  de- 
pending. Merely  to  raise  social  security 
payments  and  then  do  nothing  to  check 
the  inflationary  threat  will  be  of  but  a 
short-term  benefit,  and  within  2  years 
they  will  be  in  a  worse  condition  than 
today. 

The  value  of  the  savings  bonds,  the 
life  insurance  policies,  the  private  pen- 
sions has  been  destroyed  as  the  result  of 
this  uncontrolled  Inflation. 

Eight  years  ago  a  small  investor  bought 
a  series  E  Government  bond  for  $75,  and 
today  he  receives  $100  as  payment  of  his 
principal  and  Interest;  but  through  the 
erosion  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  he  cannot  buy  with  $100  what  he 
could  have  bought  with  the  $75  7  years 
ago. 

Through  uncontrolled  inflation  we 
have  destroyed  the  security  of  millions  of 
our  retired  citizens.  The  value  of  their 
life  savings,  their  insurance  policies,  their 
pensions,  social  security,  and  savings  ac- 
counts Is  getting  to  be  worth  less  every 
day  as  the  result  of  this  uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Mr.  President,  theSe  trust  funds  repre- 
sent the  security  not  only  of  those  al- 
ready on  retirement  but  of  the  present- 
day  wage  earners,  who  upon  reaching 
retirement  age  will  be  expecting  their 
beneflts  to  be  paid.  It  is  therefore  essen- 
tial that  the  integfrity  of  this  fimd  be 
preserved. 

To  Illustrate  just  how  the  present  in- 
flationary situation  with  its  accompany- 
ing high   Interest  rates,   which  means 
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lower  bond  prices,  affects  these  trust 
funds  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  tabulations  showing  the  invest- 
ment portfolios  of  various  trust  fimds, 
including  the  social  security  trust  fund, 
the  civil  service  retirement  fund,  and 
the  railroad  retirement  trust  fund. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Btrd 
of  Virginia  In  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, the  material  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

'  Trzasukt  Department, 

Fiscal  Service, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  October  24, 1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Wuxiams, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Si3«ator  Wiluams:  In  response  to 
your  recent  telephone  request,  there  are  at- 
tached schedules  showing  by  Issue  the  face 
amount,  book  value  (where  available)  and 
current  'market  value  of  marketable  Invest- 
ment holdings  of  the  four  Social  Security 
Trxiat  Funds,  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 


and  DUablUty  Fund  and  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Accounts.  There  are  also  attached 
schedules  showing  the  current  Investment 
holdings  of  Special  Treasury  Obligations  is- 
sued to  the  above  funds. 

The  market  value  colunuu  shown  on  the 
attached  schedules  are  based  on  current  mar- 
ket quotations,  as  noted.  These  prices  are  cur- 
rently at  a  very  low  point.  Therefore,  the 
total  market  value  shown  for  these  securltlea 
Is  appreciably  less  than  the  book  value  shown. 
However,  caution  should  be  exercised  In  at- 
tempting to  estimate  a  possible  loss,  since 
Special  Treasury  Obligations,  not  market- 
able securities,  are  redeemed  at  part  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  current  benefit  payments 
or  other  authorized  expenditures.  Market- 
able securities  are  nonnaUy  purchased  and 
held  to  maturity. 

You  also  asked  that  If  special  Treasury  is- 
sues were  marketable  what  would  be  their 
estimated  current  market  value.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  special  Treasury  issues  are 
purchased  by  the  trust  funds  at  par  and  are 
redeemed  by  the  Treasury  at  par  when  nec- 
essary to  meet  benefit  payments  and  other 


expenditures.  Therefore,  there  Is  no  market 
value  as  such  for  special  issues  comparable 
to  the  market  value  at  any  given  time  for 
any  marketable  pubUc  debt  obUgation. 

Your  question  may  relate  to  the  yield  on 
special  Treasiiry  Issues  as  compared  to  mar- 
ketables.  Since  specials  are  Issued  and  re- 
deemed at  par,  the  yield  Is  always  equal  to 
the  coupon  rate  established  at  the  time  of 
issue.  This  Interest  rate  U  by  law  based  on 
the  average  market  yield  of  aU  marketable 
public  debt  obligations  with  remaining  peri- 
ods to  maturity  of  four  years  or  more  from 
the  end  of  the  calendar  month  prior  to  issu- 
ance, except  for  the  Railroad  Retirement  Ac- 
counts which  are  based  on  all  marketable 
pubUc  debt  obUgatlons  with  remaining  peri- 
ods to  maturity  of  three  years  or  more.  In 
the  case  of  marketable  securitiee.  the  true 
yield  would  not  only  depend  on  the  coupon 
rate  at  time  of  Issue,  but  also  on  the  pur- 
chase price  and.  If  sold  prior  to  maturity,  the 
selling  price. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  K.  Oarlock, 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary. 
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Securities  Face  amount  Book  value  > 

^  MARKETABLES 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds: 

2H  percent,  June  15,  1964-69 J22. 180. 000  $21, 753  047. 06 

2Kpercent,  Dec.  15,  l%4-69 33,000,000  32  219  058.67 

2h  percent,  Sept.  15,  1967-72 250  25C  00 

3'ipercent,  May  15,  1968 17,450.000  17,450.000.00 

3'i  percent.  Aug.  15  1968 7,000,000  7.000.000  00 

4  percent,  Feb  15,  1969 5,000,000  5.000  000  00 

4  percent,  Oct.  1,  1969 57,500,000  57,490.553.52 

4  percent,  Feb.  15,  1970.. 15,000,000  14,968.281.17 

4  percent,  Aug.  15.  1971 100,000,000  100.697.530.84 

4  percent,  Aug.  15  1973 38,000,000  37,789,128.85 

4H  percent,  Feb.  15,  1974 61,934,000  61,895,580.95 

4^4  percent.  May  15,  1974 6.352,000  6,363.615.84 

3HpefCent.  Nov.  15,  1974 24,500,000  24.480,272  84 

4U  percent.  May  15,  1975-85 78,023,000  77,654,044.34 

S'i  percent,  June  15,  1978-83 60,200,000  59,272,764.62 

4  percent,  Feb.  15,  1980 153,100,000  153,040.016.74 

3H  percent,  Nov.  15,  1980 449.450.000  455,156  974.02 

3'4  percent.  May  15,  1985 25.700.000  24.171.356.15 

4)^  percent,  Aug.  15,  1987-92 33,000,000  35,111,119.89 

4'^  percent,  May  15,  1989-94 91,300.000  90,496.486.77 

3H  percent,  Feb.  15,  1990 556.250,000  546,773,428.71 

3  percent,  Feb.  15,  1995 70,170,000  70  142  012  59 

3>j percent,  Nov.  15,  1998 552,037,000  542,441,418.01 

Total,  public  issues 2,457,146.250  2,441,366,941.58 

Agency  Issues: 

FICB  debentures:  5.15  percent, 

Nov  1,1967 17,000,000  17,000,000.00 

FHLB  bonds: 

6  percent.  Oct.  26,  1967 26, 000, 000  25, 998, 916. 64 

514  percent,  Apr.  25,  1968 25.000.000  25,014,583.36 

FNMA  debentures:  • 

57ipercent,  Sept.  10,  1968 10,000.000  9,997.135.46 

6  percent,  Dec.  12  1969 41,500,000  41,518.732.60 

5H  percent.  July  10,  1969 25.000.000  25,048.879.36 

5Ji  percent,  Oct  13,  1970 20,000,000  19,960  000  00 

FLB  bonds:  5Ji  percent,  Dec  20, 

1967.... 15.000,000  15,000,000.00 

Total,  agency  issues 179,500,000 


Market  value  > 


$21,230, 
31, 195, 

17.313, 

6,910, 

4,912, 

55,954, 

14,498, 

94,718, 

35,031, 

57,  095, 

5,899, 

22,157, 

67, 538, 

46,354, 

132,048, 

366.301, 
19.724. 
27,616, 
74,352, 

426, 574, 
53, 373, 

421,618, 


418.75 
312.50 
222.03 
671.88 
312.50 
500.00 
687.50 
437.50 
750.00 
250.00 
406.25 
420.00 
187.50 
659.38 
000.00 
750.00 
750.00 
750.00 
875.00 
437.50 
2W.75 
056.25 
258.75 


2.002,420,332.04 


17,000,000.00 

26, 000, 000.  00 
24,976,562.50 

10,012,500.00 
41,551,875.00 
24,718,750.00 
19,937,500.00 

15,018,750.00 


179,538,247.42         179,215,937.50 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Book  value  < 


Market  value> 


MARKETABLES— Continiiad 

Participation  certificates: 
Fait,  FNMA,  trustee: 
5.20  percent.  January  19,  1982 
5.10  percent  Apr  6.  1987 

5H  percent,  June  29,  1972 

Total,  participation  certificates. 

Total,  marketables.. 

SPECIALS 

Certificates  of  indebtedness: 

5!j  percent  June  30,  1968 

b\i  percent,  June  30, 1968 .*. 

Notes: 

V/t  percent,  June  30, 1969 

4;8  percent,  June  30,  1970 

AVi  percent,  June  30,  1971 

4'4  percent,  June  30,  1974 

Bonds: 

2^1  percent,  June  30, 1970 

2H  percent,  June  30,  1971 

2H  percent,  June  30,  1972 

2^  percent,  June  30,  1973 

2H  percent,  June  30,  1974 

2H  percent,  June  30,  1975 

3',  percent,  June  30,  1975 

3?i  percent,  June  30, 1976 

3Ji  percent,  June  30,  1977 

Hi  percent,  June  30, 1978 

4H  percent,  June  30.  1978 

♦H  percent,  June  30,  1979 

tyi  percent,  June  30,  1980 

Total,  special  issues. . ' 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds,  nonmarketable: 
214  percent,  Apr.  1, 1975-80 

Grind  total 


$100. 000, 000  —  $100. 000, 000.  00  $93  000  000  00 

50.000.000         50.000,000.00  46,000  00000 

50.000.000         50.000.000.00  48.875  000  00 


200.000,000       200.000.000.00         187,875.000.00 


2,836,646,250    2,820,905.189.00      2,369,511.269.54 


1,872,652,000  

17,074,000  

1,080,011,000  

296,526,000  

1,080,011,000  

2,720,279,000  

783,485,000  

1,080,011,000  

1,080,011,000  

1,080,011,000  

1,080,011,000  

919,934,000  

160,077,000  

1,080,011,000  .... 

1,080.011,000  1. 

658.444.000  .... 

421.567,000  '. 

1,080,011.000  

1,080.011.000  

18.650,148,000  

1,064.902,000  

22,551,696,250  


'  Book  value  based  on  amortiutton  o(  premium  and/or  discount  on  a  straight-line  basis. 


I  Market  value  based  on  ttie  closing  market  bid  on  Oct.  13, 1967,  for  agency  Issues  and  oartklsa- 
tion  certificates  and  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct  19, 1967,  for  public  bsues.  ^^ 
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Securities 


Face  amount 


Book  value  >       Market  value  > 


MARKETABLES 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds: 

3?s  percent  May  15  1968 '     $3,750,000  $3,750,000.00 

3?;  percent  Aug.  15.  1968 5.000,000  5  000  000  00 

3,' ,  percent,  Nov  1 5,  1  %8 5, 000, 000  4. 992, 968.  50 

4  percent  Oct.  1,  1969 26.000,000  25  993  85179 

4  percent  Feb.  15, 1970 10.000.000  9.978  515.45 

4  percent  Aug,  15, 1970 14,000,000  13,957,349.76 

4  percent  Feb.  15,  1972 '.  2.000,000  1  988  394  64 

4  percent  Aug.  15,  1972 2.000,000  1,989,851.00 

4percent  Aug.  15  1973 16.500,000.  16,360.623.51 

4H  percent  Feb.  15, 1974 10.000,000  10,017,431.12 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table.  , 


$3,720. 
4,935, 
4,923, 

25.301. 
9.665. 

13,444, 
1,881, 
1.872. 

15.210, 
9,218, 


703. 13 
937.50 
437.50 
250.00 
625.00 
375.00 
250.00 
500.00 
937.50 
750.00 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Book  value  >        Market  value  > 


MARKETABLES— ContiniMd 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds— Continued 

3H  percent  Nov.  15,  1974 $5,000,000 

4^4  percent  May  15, 1975-85 20.795,000 

4  percent  Feb.  15,  1980 30,250.000 

*\i  percent  Aug.  15,  1987-92 80,800,000 

4H  percent  May  15,  1989-94 68,400,000 

3H  percent  Feb.  15,  1990 10,500,000 

3H  percent  Nov.  15,  1998 5,000,000 

Total,  public  issues 314,995,000 


$5, 000, 000.  00 
20,774.628.28 
30, 240, 452. 69 
80. 979, 046. 03 
67.514,591.67 
9.882.092.39 
4,676,514.55 


$4,521,875.00 

18.000.671.88 

26.090,625.00 

2,619.500.00 

55.703,250.00 

8,052,187.50 

3,818,750.00 


313,096,311.38      273,981,625.01 
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S«curlties 


Fac«  amount 


Book  value  >       Market  value  > 


MARKETABLES— Continued 

***'lSlLBbon(ls: 6  percent,  Oct  26, 1967.  $15,590,000  $15,588,916.64  J15,59O,0OO.OO 
FHMA  debentures: 

•  -    5li  percent.  Sept.  10,  1968. 10,000,000  9,997,135.46  10,012,500.00 

^      5»^4  percent,  Oct  13,  1970 20,000,000  19,960.000.00  19.937.500.00 

Total  agency  Issues 45,590,000     45,546,052.10       45,540,000.00 

Participation  certificates— FALT,   FNMA, 
trustee:5J^percent.  June  29.  1972  ....  50.000,000      50,000.000.00        48.875.000.00 

Total,  marketables 410.585.000    408,642,363.48     368,396,625.51 

SPECIALS 

Certificates  ot  indet>tedness: 

5^  percent,  June  30,  1968 87,111,000    

5^«  percent  June  30, 1968 520,000 

>  Book  value  based  on  amortization  of  premium  and/or  discount  on  a  straight  line  basis. 


Securities 


Face  amount         Book  value  >        Market  value  > 


MARKETABLE^— Continued 

Notes: 

Vi  percent  June  30, 1971 J74, 799, 000 

4Ji  percent.  June  30, 1974 309, 178, 000 

Bonds: 

ZH  percent  June  30, 1974 77, 006, 000 

3*4  percent  June  30,  1974 20, 738, 000 

2H  percent  June  30,  1975 132,894,000 

3H  percent  June  30,  1975 20, 738,  000 

3H  percent  June  30,  1976 153.632,000 

3*4  percent  June  30,  1977 153,632,000 

3?s  percent  June  30.  1978 153,632,000 

4'-J  percent  June  30,  1979 153.632,000 

4H  percent  June  30,  1980 125.606,000 

Total,  special  issu3s 1,463,118.000 

Grandtotal 1,873,703,000 


>  Market  value  based  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct  13,  1967.  tor  agency  issues  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  and  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct.  19,  1967,  for  public  issues. 


HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Book  value  i 


Market 
value ' 


MARKETABLES 

***TLB^onds;  5'«  percent  Dec.  20,  1967...         $15,000,000    $15,000,000.00    $15,018,750 
FNMA  debentures:  6  percent  Dec.  12, 
1969 41,500,000     41.518,733.60     41,551,875 

Total,  agency  Issues 56,500,000      56.518,733.60      56,570,625 

Participation    certificates— FALT,    FNMA, 
Trustee:  5.20  percent  Jan.  19,  1982 50.000,000     50,000,000.00     46,500,000 

Total,  marketables 106,500,000    106,518,733.60    103,070,625 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Book  value  ■ 


Market 
value  > 


SPECIALS 

Certificates    of    indebteiness:  5H    percent, 

June  30,  1968 $100,745,000 

Notes: 

4'8  percent  June  30,  1971 514, 659, 000 

tH  percent  June  30,  1972 46. 131,000 

i*4  percent  Juns  30,  1973 46. 131. 000 

45i  percent  June  30,  1974 415.179,000 

Total,  special  issues 1,15?,  845, 000 

Grand  toUl 1,259.345.000 


>  Market  value  based  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct  13, 1967,  for  agency  Issues  and  partici- 
pation certificates  and  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct.  19,  1967,  tor  publk:  issues. 


1  Book  value  basedon  amortization  of  premium  and/or  discount  on  a  straight  line  basis. 

,  HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  SUPPLEMENTARY  MEDICAL  INSURANCE  TRUST  FUND  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Specials:  Certificates  ot  indebtedness,  5K  percent,  maturing  June  30, 

WM $57,200,000 

tii  percent  maturing  June  30,  1970 1,482,000 

**A  percent  maturing  June  30, 1971 31,923,000 


Securities 


Face  amount 


4*4  percent  maturing  June  30,  ITZairn     ^  iif**" ri  $31,923,000 

4»,  percent,  maturing  June  30jH73 31,923,000 

4h  percent  ipaturing  June  3071974 287,311,000 

Total,  special  issues 441,762,000 


HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RHIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUNO>i  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967 


Securities 


Face  amount         Market  value  > 


MARKHABLES 

U.S.  Treasury  notes:  ,,  „„,  ,^ 

**A  percent  May  15,  1968 $4,400,000 

5  percent  Nov.  15,  1970 .-. 146,400,000 

S>/g  percent  Feb.  15,  1971 25,000,000 

Sk  percent  May  15,  1971 19,500.000 

SH  percent  Nov.  15,  1971 25,000,000 

AH  percent  Feb.  15,  1972 110,600,000 

iii  percent  May  15,  1972  -•-  98, 700, 000 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds: 

3J/8  percent  May  15,  1968 12,400,000 

3*A  percent  Aug.  15,  1968 2,800.000 

3%  percent  Nov.  15  1968 1,600,000 

4  percent  Feb   15,  1969. 10.000,000 

2H  percent  June  15,  1969 10,000.000 

4  percent  Oct  1, 1969 60,400,000 

2H  percent  Dec.  15,  1964-69 16,400,  000 

4  percent  Aug.  15,  1970 54,600,000 

334  percent  Nov.  15, 1971 6.100.000 

4  percent  Fetr  15,  1972 .— .  5,200,000 

4  percent 'Aug  15, 1972 28,700,000 

4  percent  Aug.  15,  1973 23,800,000 

4H  percent,  Nov.  15, 1973 33,600,000 

4H  percent,  Feb.  15, 1974 55. 900. 000 

4H  percent  May  15,  1974 126,060,000 

314  percent  Nov.  15,  1974 47,650,000 

4  percent  Feb.  15,  1980 110.394,000 

3)4  percent  Nov.  15,  1980...; 15,700.000 

3H  percent  June  15,  1978-83 16, 800, 000 

3K  percent  May  15.  1985... 85,900,000 

4K  percent  May  15,  1975-85 53, 105.000 

3H  percent  Feb.  15,  1990 98,600,000 

*i4  percent  Aug.  15,  1987-92 347,920,000 

4H  percent  May  15,  1989-94 10, 750, 000 

3  percent  Feb.  15,  1995  55.205.000 

3>4  percent,  Nov.  15,  1998 83,269,000 

TofaL  public  issues 1,802,453,000 


$4, 387, 625.  00 
144,204,000.00 
24, 875, 000.  00 
19,353,750.00 
24,882,812.50 
107,040,062.50 
95, 430, 562. 50 

12, 303, 125. 00 

2,764,125.00 

1.575,500.00 

9, 825. 000. 00 

9.571,875.00 

58.776.750.00 

15,503,125.00 

52, 433, 062.  50 

5,734,000.00 

4.891.250.00 

26, 870, 375. 00 

21.940,625.00 

31,416,000.00 

51,532,812.50 

117.078,225.00 

43.093.468.75 

95. 214, 825, 00 

12,795.500.00 

12,936.0C0.0u 

65,928,250,00 

45,969,015.63 

75,613,875.00 

291,165,550,00 

8,754,531.25 

41,990,303.13 

63, 596. 698. 75 

1,599,447,680.01 


Securities 


Fko  amount 


Market  value ' 


MARKETABLES— Continued 

Agency  issues— FHLB  bonds:  i*A  percent,  Apr.  25,  1968.  $14,000, 000 

FICB  debentures:  5.15  percent,  Nov.  1,  1967 17,000,000 

FLB  bonds:  5'^  percent,  Dec  20,  1967 15,000,000 

FNMA  debentures: 

5K  percent.  Sept  10,  1968 '  10,000,000 

5H  percent  July  10,  1969 25, 000, 000 

6  percent  Dec.  12,  1969 41,500,000 

5Ji  percent  Oct  13,  1970 20,000,000 

Total,  agency  issues 142,500,000 

FNMA  partifipatnn  certificates: 

5  percent,  Jan.  19, 1972 50, 000, 000 

5H  percent,  June  29,  1972 w 50, 000, 000 

5.20  percent,  Jan.  19, 1982 100,000,000 

Total,  participatk)n_ 200,000,000 

Total,  marketables 2,144,953,000 

Specials— certificates  of  indebtedness: 

5H  percent,  1968 520,580,000 

5  percent,  1968 5.451,000 

Notes: 

4H  percent,  1969 142,474,000 

VA  percent,  1969 40,692,000 

4H  percent  1970 69,699,000 

VA  percent  1970 40,692,000 

4Ji  percent,  1971 1.785,656,000 

**A  percent,  1974 1.758,171.000 

Bonds: 

2H  percent.  1968 200,000,000 

2H  percent,  1968 415, 527, 000 

2%  percent  1968 , 69, 913, 000 

2H  percent  1969 615, 527, 000 

214  percent  1969 69, 913. 000 

3*A  percent  1%9 60,976,000 

314  percent,  1969 80. 227. 000 

2H  percent,  1970 615,527.000 


$13,986,875.00 
17,000.000.00 
15,018,750.00 

10,012,500.00 
24,718,750.00 
41,551,875.00 
19,937,500.00 

142,226,250.00 


48,000,000.00 
48,875,000.00 
93.000.000.00 

189,875.000.00 
1,931,548,930.01 
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HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY  FUND>  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967— Continu«d 


Securities 


Face  imount       Market  value  > 


SPECIALS— Continued 

Bonds — Continued 

2'8  percent  1970 J69 

3^4  percent.  1970 60 

3's  percent  1970 go' 

4'8  percent.  1970 72, 

2*A  percent,  1971 $15. 

2J'8  percent.  1971 ^ 69. 

3='4  percent  1971 60 

3\  percent  1971 80 

4'i  percent,  1971 142, 

3*4  percent.  1972...... 60 

3'8  percent,  1972 ; 532, 

4"8  percent  1972 : 375 

3^4  percent,  1973 60 

3's  percent  1973 103, 

4'i  percent  1973 552, 

2>g  percent  1974 • 270. 

3^4  percent  1974 60 

3',  percent  1974 RO 

i]4  percent,  1974 „ 212, 


913,000 
976.000 
227,000 
775,000 
527.000 
913,000 
976.000 
227,000 
474,000 
976,000 
981.000 
160,000 
976,000 
U8,000 
988,000 
724,000 
976.000 
227.000 
387,000 


Securities 


Face  amount       Market  value ' 


SPECIALS— Continued 

Bonds — Continued 

2Hpercent,  1975 $615,527,000 

3%  percent,  1975 60,976,000 

3y,  percent,  1975 .'. 80,227,000 

4H  percent  1975 '. 167, 167, 000 

2li  percent  1976 589, 362, 000 

3*A  percent,  1976 60,976,000 

31i  percent,  1976 '  80,227,000 

4H  percent,  1976 142,474,000 

3H  percent  1977 746,416.000 

3^8  percent,  1977 ^ 80,227,000 

4H  percent,  1977 142, 474, 000 

3yt  percent,  1978 826. 643, 000 

4H  percent,  1978. _ 142,  474,  000 

4H  percent  1979 969. 117.  000 

4H  percent,  1980 ,    969,117,000 

Total,  specUls 15,728,280,000 

Grand  total 17,873,233,000 


>  Treasury  Department  does  not  maintain  administrative  accounts  for  this  fund,  therefore,  book 
vahie  is  not  available  in  the  Investments  Branch. 


'  Market  value  based  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct.  13  1967,  lor  ageiKy  issues  and  participa- 
tion certificates  and  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct  19, 1967,  for  putMic  issues. 


HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ACCOUNT!  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967 


Securities 


Face  amount        Martlet  value  > 


MARKETABLES 

U.S.  Treasury  notes: 

5  percent,  Nov.  15,  1970 $32, 000, 000 

4>4  percent.  May  15,  1972 20, 000, 000 

A^i  percent  Feb.  15,  1972 .  18.000,000 

U.S.  Treasury  bonds: 

3T,  percent  May  15,  1968 7,000,000 

3H  percent,  Aug.  15,  1968 14,000.000 

4  percent  Feb.  15,  1969 51,000,000 

4  percent,  Oct  1,  1969 57,000,000 

4  percent,  Aug.  15,  1970 35,000.000 

4  percent,  Aug.  15, 1971 8,500,000 

3'«  percent,  Nov.  15,  1971 46,500,000 

4  percent,  Feb.  15,  1972 21,000,000 

4  percent  Aug.  15,  1972 33,500,000 

3'4  percent,  Nov.  15,  1974 "  156,700,000 

4  percent  Feb.  15,  1980 125,550,000 

3M  percent,  Nov.  15,  1980 6,000,000 

414  percent.  May  15,  1975-85 47,261,000 

31-4  percent.  May  15,  1985 6,900,000 

3M  percent,  Feb.  15,  1990 ^ 38.925,000 

4^i  percent,  Aug.  15,  1987-^2^ 14,000,000 

4  percent,  Feb.  15,  1988-93 6,000,000 

4H  percent  May  15,  1989-94 13,100.000 

3  percent  Feb.  15,  1995 3,200,000 

3H  percent,  Nov.  15,  1998 31, 550, 000 

Total,  publk  Issues 792,686,000 

Agency  issues: 

FHLB  bonds: 

^A  percent,  Dec.  20,  1967 „„  15, 000, 000 

6  percent,  Oct  26,  1967 ;.„  26,000,000 

5H  percent,  Apr.  25,  1968 25,000,000 

FNMA  debentures: 

5J-4  percent  Sept  10.  1968 10,000,000 

6  percent  Dec.  12,  1969 41.500,000 

5Ji  percent  Oct  13,  1970 20,000,000 

Total,  agency  issues 137,500,000 


$31,520,000.00 
19, 337, 500. 00 
17,420,625.00 

6,945.312.50 
13,820,625.00 
50. 107, 500. 00 
55, 468, 125. 00 
33,610,937.50 

8,051,093.75 

43.710,000.00 

19,753.125.00 

31.364,375.00 

141,715,562.50 

108,243,750.00 

4, 890, 000. 00 
40,910,303.13 

5,295,750.00 
29,850,609.38 
11,716,250.00 

4,882,500.00 
10,668,312,50 

2,434,000.00 
24,096,312.50 

715.812,568.76 


15,018,750.00 
26, 000,00a  00 
24,976,562.50 

10,012,500.00 
41, 551, 875.ro 

19, 937, 5ro.ro 

137,497.187.50 


Securities 


Face  anMNint       Market  value  > 


MARKETABLES— Continued 

Participation  certificates— FALT,  FNMA,  trustee:  5.20  per- 
cent Jan.  19,  1977 ; 


$50,000,000    $46.5ro,oro.oo 


Total,  marketables. 


980,186,000     899,809,756.26 


Notes: 

4*A  percent  1969.. 

4'^  percent  1969.. 

4H  percent  1970.. 

4"s  percent  1970.. 

4 ',-8  percent.  1971.. 

4>4  percent  1974.. 
Bonds: 

4  percent,  1970.... 

4;  8  percent,  1970.. 

4  percent  1971.... 

AVi  percent  1971.. 

4  percent,  1972.... 

44  percent  1972.. 

4  percent,  1973.... 

4H  percent  1973., 

4  percent  1974.... 

4H  percent  1974., 

4  percent  1975.... 

44  percent  1975., 

4  percent,  1976.... 

4H  percent  1976., 

4  percent,  1977.... 

4H  percent  1977. 

4  percent  1978.... 

4H  percent  1978., 

4H  percent  1979. 

4^  percent,  1980. 

Total,  spedab.. 
Gnod  total 


SPECIALS 


146,704,0ro 

10, 257,  OM 

10,298,0ro 

10, 257,  OM 

321.044,0ro 

416, 402,  Oro 

185.091,0ro 

12, 812,  oro 
185. 091,  oro 
23, 110,  oro 

185, 091,  OM 
23,110,0M 

185, 091,  oro 

23, 110,  oro 

185. 091.  oro 

23,110,0M 
185, 091,  OM 

23, 110,  oro 

Its.  091.  oro 

23, 110,  oro 

IBS,  091,  OM 

23,110,0M 
185, 091,  OM 

23,110,0M 
208, 201,  OM 
208, 201.  OM 

3,194,87S.0M 

4, 179, 061,  oro 


>  Treasury  Department  does  not  maintain  administrative  accounts  for  this  fund,  therefore, 
book  value  is  not  available  In  the  Investments  Branch, 


>  Marltet  value  based  on  the  closing  market  bid  on  Oct  13.  1967,  for  agency  issues  and  par- 
ticipation certificates  and  on  the  ck»ing  market  bid  on  Oct  19,  1967,  for  public  issues. 


HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
ACCOUNT,  AS  OF  OCT.  20,  1967 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Specials— Certificates  of  Indebtedness: 

4H  percent  1968 $5,764,0M 

5  percent  1968 4,781, OM 

5H  percent  1968 343.0ro 

5H  percent  1968 1,691, OM 

Grand  total 12.579,0M 


HOLDINGS  FOR  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  HOLDING 
ACCOUNT,  AS  OF  OCT.  20, 1967 


Securities 


Face  amount 


Specials— Certificates  of  Indebtedness: 

4*4  percent  1968 $4,067,0M 

5  percent  1968 1,064.0M 

5H  percent  1968 78,0M 

SK  percent  1968 376,0ro 

Grand  total 5,585.0M 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
trust  funds  are  invested  IQO  percent  In 
obligations  of  of  obligations  guaranteed 
by  the  UJS.  Government.  A  small  per- 
centage of  the  investment  portfolio  is 
in  marketable  Government  securities, 
whereby  the  book  value  can  readily  be 
compared  with  the  present-day  market 
values;  for  example,  in  the  OASI  trust 
fund  there  are  $2.8  billion  invested  in 
Government  securities  which  today  have 
a  market  value  of  about  $2.3  billion,  thus 
representing  a  paper  loss  of  approxi- 
mately $500  million. 

At  the  same  time  this  trust  fund  has* 
$22.5  billion  invested  In  certificates  of 
indebtedness ;  that  is,  nonmarketable  se- 
curities. These  securities  bear  interest 
from  2%  percent  up  to  5  V^  percent  with 
maturities  ranging  from  1968  through 
1980.  Since  these  are  nonmarketable  se- 
curities their  depreciation  csmnot  very 


readily  be  accurately  computed;  however, 
based  upon  the  current  price  of  similar 
yields  the  market  value  as  compared  to 
the  cost  to  the  fund  would  show  a  poten- 
tial loss  of  between  $2  billion  and  $2^ 
billion. 

The  investments  of  other  trust  funds 
show  similar  potential  losses  btised  upon 
present-day  market  values. 

It  is  true  that  if  these  bonds  are  held 
until  maturity  they  will  be  paid  at  face 
value;  however,  in  approving  increased 
benefits  imder  the  social  security  system 
which  are  not  currently  financed  but 
which  will  be  paid  from  this  trust  fund 
it  means  that  to  the  extent  any  redemp- 
tions become  mandatory  to  finance  these 
benefits,  either  the  fund  or  the  Treasury 
Department  will  absorb  an  approximate 
20-percent  loss. 

To  the  extent  thijs  portfolio  is  liqui- 
dated to  pay  current  expenditures  some- 
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body  has  to  absorb  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  cost  and  the  present- 
day  markets.  This  is  true  of  all  of  the 
various  trust  funds  which  are  referred 
to  In  the  tables  included  in  this  report, 
and  this  point  must  be  borne  In  mind 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
the  Senate.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams], 
who  is  my  leader  in  the  committee. 

I  share  his  concern  and  will  join  him 
and  vote  against  the  bill. 

I  think  our  action  today  represents 
an  expression  of  an  attitude  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  what  happened  in  Britain  last  week- 
end. 

I  was  shocked  that  the  Senate,  in  the 
face  of  all  that,  would  have  added  an- 
other billion  dollars  last  night  in  a  move 
that  had  not  been  seriously  considered 
by  the  committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or  later  we 
will  have  to  face  up  to  the  facts  of  eco- 
nomic life. 

After  the  President  this  weekend  said 
he  is  prepared  to  move  against  the  defi- 
cit, we  sat  here  blithely  and  increased 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  join  in  placing 
a  further  burden  of  inflation  on  the  same 
elderly  people  whom  the  bill  Is  supposed 
to  help. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly intend  to  vote  for  the  bill.  It  Is  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a  real 
accomplishment  for  this  Congress  and 
an  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  social 
justice  that  this  Nation  can  be  proud  of 
at  this  time. 

The  Senate  also  owes  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  He  patiently  and, 
sometimes  under  what  appeared  to  be 
almost  exasperating  circumstances,  con- 
tinued to  shepherd  this  bill  through 
heavy  waters  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
In  an  extreme  case  of  dedicated  service, 
he  stood  on  the  floor  and  successfully 
defended  that  position  and,  at  times  even 
defended  positions  which  I  did  not  want 
to  have  defended. 

The  Senator  from  L^dlsiana  was  very 
successful  on  the  floor.  I  think  he  should 
be  complimented  for  his  fine  work. 

I  also  pay  my  respects  to  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Williams].  He  certainly 
knew  his  facts  and  figures.  We  did  agree 
that  what  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  have 
an  honest  presentation  of  the  differences 
of  opinion.  He  made  that  possible. 

Our  success  is  also  due  to  the  fine 
work  of  Wilbur  Cohen  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Bob  Ball,  Robert  Myers,  Chief 
Clerk  Tom  Vail,  and  others. 

In  my  opinion  there  are  still  defi- 
ciencies. There  is  still  work  to  be  done 
In  future  years.  We  have  still  not  given 
enough  to  these  people.  We  should  have 
given  them  a  minimum  of  at  least  $100. 
We  should  have  Increased  the  amount 
by  20  percent. 

Omitting  the  changes  which  took  place 
on  the  floor,  which  did  not  seriously 


jeopardize  this  measure,  I  point  out  that 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Finance  Committee 
will  produce  a  surplus  of  $2,200  million 
over  the  amoimt  needed  to  be  paid  out 
in  1968. 

That  surplus  will  increase  in  1969  un- 
der the  Finance  Committee  bill  to  $3,600 
million.  In  1970.  it  will  go  to  $3,900  mU- 
lion.  By  1971.  it  will  go  to  $6,600  million. 
In  1972  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  col- 
lections of  $8,600  million  over  what  is 
needed  to  be  paid  out  to  these  people 
who  receive  social  security  benefits. 

If  there  is  anything  about  the  bill  that 
can  be  criticized  in  real  good  conscience, 
it  is  the  fact  that  it  is  overflnanced. 

The  people  who  cast  aspersions  at  the 
actuarial  soimdness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  frankly,  are  filled  with  emo- 
tion and  have  not  looked  at  the  figures. 
If  they  take  a  look  at  the  honest  figures 
as  they  have  been  presented  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  at  these  estimates,  they  will 
realize  that  this  is  a  good  program  for 
America. 

I  congratulate  all  of  those  who  took 
part  in  the  action  on  the  bill,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  will  vote  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day we  had  before  us  an  amendment  pro- 
posj^  the  acceptance  of  the  House  ver- 
sion of  what  should  be  done  in  this  field 
of  Jig^al  service. 

I  voted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Sen- 
ate version,  even  though  it  was  2V2  per- 
cent higher  in  cost  than  the  of  the  House 
version. 

The  House  bill  wotild  result  in  an 
added  cost  of  12.5  percent.  The  Senate 
committee  bill  would  resxUt  in  a  15 -per- 
cent Increase  in  the  cost. 

When  I  voted  for  the  15-percent  in- 
crease in  cost,  I  thought  that  that  would 
be  the  maximum  that  would  be  proposed 
under  the  bUl.  However,  we  know  what 
happened  yesterday.  Amendment  after 
amendment  was  offered,  and  the  cost 
covering  social  security  and  welfare  ben- 
efit increases  amounts  to,  according  to 
my  information,  about  $1.5  billion. 

I  voted  against  those  Increases.  I  do  so 
because  of  the  financial  problems  that 
are  confronting  the  world. 

I  said  yesterday  that  this  subject  of 
devaluation  is  one  that  we  are  not  ade- 
quately considering. 

I  am  now,  however,  faced  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  either  voting  for  or  against 
the  bill.  I  favored  the  15-percent  in- 
crease. My  belief  Is  that  the  added  cost 
put  onto  the  bill  yesterday  would  bring 
the  cost  up  to  20  percent. 

The  question  is.  shall  I  vote  against 
the  whole  item  because  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with  what  happened  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concluded  to  vote  for  the  bill  anticipating 
that  the  House  conferees  will  stand 
firmly  by  what  they  proposed  and  will 
strike  from  the  bill  all  of  the  increases 
that  they  were  added  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has    expired,    and    under    the    prevl- 
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ous  unanimbus-consent  agreement 
the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  now 
recognized. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
juncture  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  about  the  sched- 
ule so  far  as  the  balance  of  the  week,  if 
any,  but  more  particularly  so  far  as  next 
week  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  social 
security  legislation,  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  S.  2147.  the  meat  inspection  bill, 
which  will  be  the  first  order  of  business 
on  Monday,  and  on  which  very  likely 
there  will  be  a  roUcall  vote.  That  will  be 
followed  by  the  naval  vessel  loans  bill, 
H.R.  6167.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
there  may  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment to  that  bill. 

Then  it  Is  anticipated  that  the  Senate 
will  take  up  the  civilian  pay  raise  and 
postal  rate  bill,  on  which  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote,  I  am  quite  sure.  That 
would  occur  very  likely  on  Tuesday.  The 
military  pay  raise  bill  will  Immediately 
f ollow*  and  on  that  measure  there  will  be 
a  rollcall  vote  followed  by  the  UJf.  reso- 
lution pertaining  to  Vietnam,  on  which 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote;  foreign  aid 
appropriations,  on  which  there  may  be  a 
rollcall  vote.  The  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  bill  will  be  called  up 
later  that  week,  though  Its  precise  sched- 
uling is  not  definitive  as  yet;  and,  if  time 
permits,  other  items  on  the  calendar  or 
reported  from  committee  next  week,  will 
be  considered. 

To  repeat,  Mr.  President:  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  very  likely 
there  will  be  rollcall  votes  on  Monday, 
there  will  be  important  legislation  all 
next  week;  and  this  colloquy  has  been 
conducted  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  Senate  of  what  the  actual  situation 
may  well  be. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
time  the  rollcall  vote  might  occur  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  tried  to 
keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  situation  that 
confronts  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. My  guess  is  that  with  the  number 
of  Senators  who  may  wish  to  speak  on 
the  meat  inspection  bill,  theA^ote  would 
not  come  before  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  request  that 
rule  12  be  suspended? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Can  the  majority  leader 
advise  me  whether  or  not  he  believes 
It  is  probable  that  we  can  get  to  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary education  bill  either 
on  Wednesday,  November  29,  or  Thurs- 
day, November  30,  or  Friday,  Decem- 
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ber  1?  What  I  am  seeking  to  learn  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  plan  to 
take  It  up  next  week  or  whether  it  will  go 
over  to  the  week  of  December  4. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  guess  at  the 
moment  Is  that  the  earliest  possible  time 
would  be  Friday  the  first,  or  early  the 
next  week.  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

AUTHORITY  FOR  DISTRICT  OP  CO- 
LUMBIA  COMMITTEE  AND  OTHER 
COMMITTEES  TO   FILE   REPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  other 
committees,  be  authorized  to  file  reports 
until  midnight  tonight  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate,  with  individ- 
ual, supplemental,  and  minority  views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     ACT     AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  cdd-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  provide  benefits  for  additional  cate- 
gories of  individuals,  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic assistance  program  and  programs  re- 
lating to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
Senators  have  been  most  cooperative  in 
limiting  themselves  on  the  debate  so 
we  could  reach  final  passage  on  this  bill. 
However,  certain  commitments  have 
been  made  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — and 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle — 
that  have  not  been  kept,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  4  additional  minutes 
be  accorded  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understood  that  we  had 
an  agreement  to  vote  at  11  oclock. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  re- 
quested 4  additional  minutes  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Will  it  be  4 
mhiutes  and  4  minutes  and  4  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  No. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  which  the  Senate  will  pass  this 
morning  will  directly  affect  the  lives  of 
more  people  than  any  legislation  we  have 
acted  on  this  year,  or  are  likely  to  act 
on  next  year.  We  are  providing  a  very 
substantial  benefit  increase  for  the  one 
out  of  nine  Americans  who  depend  upon 
their  social  security  check  each  month. 
We  are  making  hundreds  of  thoustinds  of 
people  eligible  for  social  security  benefits 
by  reducing  retirement  age  to  60  and  by 
protecting  disabled  widows  and  widow- 
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ers.  We  are  making  several  Improvements 
,  In  the  coverage  provisions  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  we  are  making  many  other 
changes  designed  to  improve  and  sim- 
plify the  social  security  program.  Includ- 
ing the  medicare  provisions. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  provisions 
In  the  bill,  however,  are  those  which 
would  set  us  on  a  new  road  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  in  the  public  assist- 
ance programs.  The  work-incentive  pro- 
gram which  this  bill  would  establish  will. 
I  believe,  turn  out  to  be  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  significant  part  of  the  bill 
we  approve  today. 

I  urge  that  the  welfare  workers  who 
serve  the  recipients  under  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram examine  these  provisions  in  detail 
and  make  every  effort  to  implement  them 
for  the  benefit  of  all  people  dependent 
upon  the  AFDC  program,  but  most 
especially  for  the  children  in  those 
families. 

The  bill  will  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  medicaid  program.  It  will 
also  provide  msmy  important  improve- 
ments in  the  way  care  under  that  pro- 
gram is  delivered  and  financed.  I  believe 
that  many  older  people  who  must  spend 
their  days  in  the  Nation's  nursing  homes 
will  find  their  lot  much  improved  as  these 
provisiops  take  effect. 

We  have  made  important  Improve- 
ments in  the  child  welfare  provisions 
of  the  law — increasing  Federal  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  with  special  em- 
phasis on  day  care  and  foster  care  of 
minor  children. 

We  are  improving  the  child  health  pro- 
visions of  present  law,  putting  more  em- 
phasis on  the  State  role  in  this  program, 
and  assuring  that  the  poor  would  also 
have  family  planning  services  available 
to  them.  In  terms  of  money  alone,  this  is 
a  monumental  bill.  It  will  provide  bene- 
fits and  services  which  will  total  about 
$6.7  billion  in  a  full  year  of  operation. 
The  great  bulk  of  these  benefits  will  be 
financed  out  of  our  social  security  and 
medicare  trust  funds.  Some  will  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  general  revenue.  When  I 
made  my  opening  statement  on  the 
Finance  Committee  bill  on  November  15. 
- 1  stated: 

All  In  all,  this  bill  must  rank  with  the 
greatest  of  the  social  security  bills  ever  placed 
before  the  Senate.  It  proves  once  again  that 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  dynamic  legisla- 
tion geared  responsibly  to  Its  clients — the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  equally 
true  of  the  bijl  we  vote  upon  today. 
Senators  have  conducted  themselves  re- 
sponsibly and  with  great  humanity  in  the 
consideration  of  the  many  amendments 
offered  to  the  bill.  *We  take  to  conference 
a  bill  which  we  all  can  be  proud  of.  I  am 
hopeful  we  will  be  able  to  prevail  on  many 
of  the  new  ideas  which  we  have  brought 
forth  in  this  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  take  just  a  moment  to 
advise  the  Senate  of  the  cost  of  the  bill 
we  are  acting  on.  The  Senate  added  bene- 
fits totaling  over  $1  billion  in  the  first 
full  year  of  operation.  This  is  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  provided  under  the  bill  we 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
Of  this  $700  million  is  attributable  to  the 
old-age  survivors  disability  and  hospital 
Insurance  program,  and  a  large  part  of 


the  $700  million  relates  to  the  Bayh 
amendment  which  would  Increase  the 
earnings  exemption  for  retired  workers 
to  $2,400  per  year. 

We  added  $60  million  of  foster  care  to 
the  bill.  By  reqidrlng  States  to  have  wel- 
fare progrsmas  for  their  imemployed  par- 
ents we  increased  the  Federal  commit- 
ment under  the  welfare  program  by  an 
additional  $60  miUion  a  year. 

The  Prouty  amendment,  to  prevent 
veterans  from  losing  their  veterans  bene- 
fits because  of  the  social  security  in- 
creases, adds  another  $90  million  to  the 
cost. 

Finally,  the  amendment  providing 
more  generous  tax  benefits  for  aged  per- 
sons who  incur  medical  expenses  added 
another  $110  million. 

Whereas,  the  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provided  new  benefits,  totaling 
$5.6  billion  in  the  first  full  year  of  opera- 
tion, the  bill  as  It  now  stands  involves 
nearly  $6.7  billion. 

If  one  looks  at  the  1969  impact  of  our 
bill  rather  than  the  flrst-full-year  im- 
pact, he  will  find  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  new  benefits  provided  by  the  Senate 
bill  exceed  $7.2  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  memorandum  reflecting  the 
costs  of  various  provisions  the  Senate 
added  to  the  committee  bill  and  a  table 
comparing  the  trust  fimd  contribution 
income  and  benefit  outgo  of  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  bill  with  the  existing 
law  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum 

November  22,  1967. 
Prom:  Robert  J.  Myers,  Chief  Actuary,  So- 
cial Security  Administration. 
Subject:   Summary  of  cost  effects  of  social 
security  amendments  adopted  on  Senate 
floor. 
This  memorandum  will  summarize  the  cost 
effects  of  the  amendments  to  the  Social  Se- 
curity program   that  were  adopted  on   the 
Senate  floor  during  the  debate  on  nst.  12080. 
The  cost  changes  will  be  given  In  relation  to 
the  cost  of  the  Finance  Committee  Bill. 
A.  amendments  to  old-age.  survtvob^,  and 
DisABn.rrY  insurance  system 
The  following  amendments  were  adopted 
that  have  a  significant  cost  effect: 

(1)  Nelson  Amendment.  Mother's  and 
wife's  benefits  would  continue  after  the  last 
eligible  child  has  attained  age  18  (or  Is  dis- 
abled) if  such  child  is  in  secondary  school. 
The  estimated  level-cost  of  this  amendment 
Is  .01%  of  taxable  payroll.  The  Increased 
benefit  outgo  as  a  result  of  this  change  Is 
estimated  at  $20  mllUon  in  1968  and  «40 
million  in  1969. 

(2)  Hartke  Amendment.  This  amendment 
modifies  the  original  amendment  of  Senator 
Hartke  that  provides  special  disability  bene- 
fits for  persons  who  meet  the  definition  of 
industrial  blindness.  The  modification  per- 
mits payment  of  these  benefits  even  though 
the  individual  engages  la  substantial  em- 
ployment. The  long-range  level-cost  of  the 
program  is  Increased  by  .01%  of  taxable  pay- 
roll as  a  result  of  this  amendment.  There  is 
no  cost  effect  for  1968  because  the  effective 
date  is  December  1968.  Benefit  outgo  for  1969 
would  be  Increased  by  about  916  million  by 
this  change. 

(3)  Bayh  Amendment.  This  amendment 
increases,  effective  for  1968,  the  annual  ex- 
empt amount  in  the   earnings    (or  retire- 
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ment)  test  to  92,400  (as  compared  wltb  tbe 
figures  of  »1,680  In  1968  and  »2,000  In  1960 
and  after  In  the  Finance  Committee  Bill).  A 
corresponding  change  would  he  made  In  the 
monthly  test;  the  "l-for-2"  band  woiild  be 
retained  at  $1,300  above  the  annual  exempt 
amount.  The  long-range  cost  would  be  In- 
creased by  .17%  of  taxable  payroll.  The  in- 
creased benefit  outgo  in  1968  Is  estimated  at 
about  $600  million,  while  the  corresponding 
figure  for  1969  is  about  $450  million. 

(4)  Uetcalf  Amendment.  This  amendment 
eliminated  the  more  detailed  definition  of 
disability  contained  in  tbe  Finance  Commit- 
tee Bill,  including  the  special  definition  for 
the  newly-added  disabled  widow's  benefits. 
No  increase  in  cost  Is  Included  for  this 
change,  although  it  is  recognized  that  there 
is  a  much  greater  likelihood  that  the  experi- 
ence actually  developing  will  exceed  the  in- 
termediate-cost estimate,  especially  as  to 
disabled  widow's  benefits. 

Summarizing  the  long-range  cost  effects. 
tbe  increased  level-coet  Is  .19%  of  taxable 
payroll.  When  this  is  added  to  the  actuarial 
balance  of  —.10%  of  taxable  payroll  for  the 
system  as  it  would  be  modified  by  the  Finance 
Committee  BUI.  the  result  is  an  actuarial 
balance  of  —.29%  of  taxable  payroll.  This  Is 
well  beyond  the  limit  of  —.10%  of  taxable 
payroll  that  has  been  established  as  a  meas- 
urement of  actuarial  soundness. 

B.    AMENDMENTS   TO   BOSPrTAL    INSTTRANCX 
SYSTEM 

The  only  amendment  adopted  that  has  a 
significant  cost  effect  is  that  proposed  by 
Senator  Miller.  This  amendment,  effective 
July  1,  1968,  would  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  hospitals  and  extended  care  facili- 
ties to  be  on  the  basis  of  average  per  diem 
costs  for  persons  of  all  ages  (rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  actual  costs  for  beneficiaries 
aged  65  and  over).  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tive history  indicated  the  present  2%  in- 
crease-factor for  otherwise  unrecognized 
costs  (1%%  for  proprietary  institutions) 
would  be  discontinued.  The  net  cost  effect 
is  an  Increase  In  t^e  estimated  level-cost  of 
the  program  amounting  to  .07%  of  taxable 
payroll.  In  1968,  the  Increased  cost  would  be 
about  $100  million  with  respect  to  insured 
persons  and  $15  million  with  respect  to  non- 
insured  persons,  while  in  1969  the  corre- 
sponding figures  are  $220  million  and  $30 
million,  respectively. 

The  actuarial  balance  of  the  HI  system 
under  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  Bill 
was  estimated  at  +.11%  of  taxable  payroll. 
Accordingly,  the  actuarial  balance  of  the  HI 
program  as  It  would  be  under  the  Senate- 
approved  bill  would  be  +.04%  of  taxable 
payroll,  and  so  the  system  would  be  In  an 
actuarially-sound  position. 

C.    AMENDMENTS   TO    SUPPLEMENTARY    MEDICAL 
rNSURANCE   SYSTEM 

No  amendments  were  adopted  that  would 
have  a  significant  cost  effect.    ' 

D.  OASDHI    INCOME-OtTTGO    DATA   FOB    ISSS-SS 

The  following  table  compares  the  contri- 
bution income  and  benefit  outgo  for  the 
combined  OASDI  and  HI  systems  (both  of 
which  are  financed  by  payroll  taxes)  for 
1968  and  1969  (in  biUlons) : 


Cilendar 
year 

Contribution 
income 

Benefit 
outgo 

Excess  of 

income  over 

outgo 

1968 
1969 

J31.2 
36.3 

t29.7 
33.4 

«.5 
2.9 

Robert  J 

.Myers. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
bUL 

I  had  hoped  very  much  that  I  could 
support  a  social  security  bill  and  that 


I  could  support  the  present  one.  I  would 
support  it,  except  that,  as  I  understand, 
the  House  bill  provides  for  $3.2  billion, 
the  Senate  committee  bill  provides,  in 
round  numbers,  for  $6.3  bllUon.  and  the 
bill  as  amended  on  the  Senate  floor 
provides  for  $7.8  billion. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  no  one 
has  a  calculation  that  is  considered  to 
be  accurate  or  nearly  accurate  with  ref- 
erence to  the  items  which  have  been 
added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  Senate  has  a  duty  to  retired  people, 
present  and  future,  to  protect  the  retire- 
ment system  and  keep  it  sound. 

I  believe  that  if  this  situation  con- 
tinues, those  who  look  forward  to  their 
retirement  benefits,  those  who  will  re- 
tire 20  years  from  now,  may  have  a  sore 
disappointment,  because  the  funds  will 
not  be  there. 

I  believe  we  should  stop,  look,  and  lis- 
ten again,  before  we  pass  this  bill.  If  It 
does  pass,  I  hope  that  a  bUl  will  come 
back  from  the  committee  on  conference 
which  I  can  support,  one  that  in  my 
view  would  be  far  better  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  for  the  coimtry,  and  one 
that  Is  soimd  In  fiscal  responsibility  and 
integrity.  If  such  a  bill  is  presented  by 
the  Senate  conferees,  I  shall  certainly 
support  It. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  the  bifl  in  Its  present 
form. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
instead  of  repeating  what  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  said,  I  should  like 
to  associate  myself  with  his  expression. 

We  are  on  a  most  dangerous  and  dis- 
astrous course.  If  we  continue  with  this 
irresponsible  addition,  as  we  did  yes- 
terday, adding  $1  billion  to  the  bill. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  RIBICX)FP.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  historical  occasion.  The  bill  upon 
which  we  are  about  to  vote  provides  the 
largest  increase  In  social  security  bene- 
fits since  the  inception  of  the  system.  It 
provides  new  and  better  directions  In  our 
welfare  programs.  It  wUl  help  children  of 
America,  the  old,  the  aged,  and  the  dis- 
abled. 

It  provides  new  directions  in  bringing 
dignity  to  the  poor,  the  destitute,  and  the 
unemployed. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  for 
his  brilliant  handling  of  this  bill,  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant bills  the  Senate  has  considered.  It  Is 
easily  the  most  complex.  Under  the  guid- 
ance and  leadership  of  Chairman  Long, 
the  Senate  has  considered  and  adopted 
over  100  amendments  to  the  House- 
passed  bill.  Throughout  its  consideration, 
he  has  shown  great  understanding,  pa- 
tience, and  consideration.  This  social  se- 
curity bill  Is,  Indeed,  landmark  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
compelled  to  vote  against  the  pending 
bill,  H.R.  12080,  on  final  passage.  The  bill. 
In  Its  present  form.  Is  imreasonable  and 
unacceptable  from  many  viewpoints.  I 
want  to  discuss  the  major  problem,  as  I 
see  It,  with  the  bill  as  It  now  stands. 


My  primary  concern  with  the  bill  is 
that  It  Is  an  attempt  to  do  too  much  In 
one  fell  swoop  with  apparently  little  or 
no  regard  for  the  long-range  con- 
sequences  of  what  is  proposed.  Certainly, 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  well  aware 
of  the  need  to  Increase  social  security 
benefits  to  offset  the  steadily  declining 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar.  I  strongly 
favor  an  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits and  was  pleased  to  vote  for  the  level 
of  increases  that  was  contained  In  the 
bill  as  It  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Everyone  must  also  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  benefits  are  increased,  taxes 
must  be  Increased  to  pay  for  the  Increased 
benefits.  I  support  the  step  Increases  In 
taxes  proposed  In  the  House  version  of 
the  bill.  It  Is  this  particular  difference  in 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill  that  causes  me 
to  oppose  the  measure  as  it  Is  now  pend- 
ing for  final  passage.  Both  the  benefit  in- 
creases and  tax  increases  proposed  in  the 
bill  as  It  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  more  realistic  and 
provide  more  flexibility  for  later  improve- 
ments, financed  by  the  present  method, 
than  the  pending  version.  I  am  not  con- 
tending that  there  will  not  be  Increases 
In  social  security  benefits  in  the  future 
If  the  pending  version  of  the  bill  Is 
adopted.  I  am  saying  that  when  benefits 
are  Increased  In  the  future,  as  we  all 
know  they  will  be.  It  will  be  exceedingly 
diflQcult  to  finance  the  increases  other 
than  out  of  general  revenues.  When 
normal  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
benefits  are  once  financed  out  of  general 
revenues,  the  character  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  will  have  been  forever  de- 
stroyed. It  will  then  be  Impossible  to  re- 
sist further  attempts  to  expand  benefits 
and  to  finance  them  out  of  general  reve- 
nues rather  than  out  of  the  trust  fund  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose. 

HJR.  12080.  as  it  is  now  drafted.  In- 
creases both  the  tax  rate  and  the  wage 
base  to  the  maximum  which  most  experts 
consider  feasible  for  such  a  regressive  tax 
as  this  one  unquestionably  Is.  Under  the 
present  law  the  wage  base — the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  wages  or  self-employed 
earnings  subject  to  the  tax — remains  at 
$6,600  a  year.  Under  present  law  the 
employee  tax  rate  will  ultimately  go  up 
to  4.9  percent  In  1969,  to  5.4  percent  In 
1973,  to  5.45  percent  In  1976,  to  5.55  per- 
cent In  1980,  and  to  5.65  percent  In  1987. 

Under  HJ^.  I208ff.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  tax  rate  Is 
Increased  over  the  present  law.  Under 
the  House  bill,  the  employee  rate  L«! 
Increased  to  4.8  percent  for  1969,  to  5.2 
percent  for  1971,  to  5.65  percent  In  1973 
to  5.7  percent  In  1976,  to  5.8  percent  In 
1980,  and  to  5.9  percent  in  1987.  The  wage 
base  Is  Increased  to  $7,600  for  1968  and 
thereafter. 

Under  the  bill  now  pending  before  the 
Senate,  the  tax  rate  will  be  the  same  as 
the  House-passed  bill  up  to  1980  but  the 
wage  base  is  greatly  increased.  The  wage 
base  will  be  $8,000  In  1968,  $8,800  In 
1969,  and  $10,800  In  1972. 

Under  existing  law  the  maximum  In 
employee  tax  which  will  be  reached  In 
1987  amounts  to  $372.90  annually.  Under 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12080,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  maximum  employee  tax 
which  will  be  reached  In  1987  amounts 
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to  $448.40,  and  the  maximum  employee 
tax  under  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,, 
which  will  be  reached  In  1980,  amounts 
to  $626.40.  Similar  burdens  are  carried 
by  employers,  and  a  proportionate  In- 
crease will  follow  upon  the  self-employed. 
It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  under  the  ver- 
sion of  this  bill,  as  It  Is  pending  before 
the  Senate  now,  the  saturation  point  has 
been  reached  insofar  as  the  possibility  of 
Increasing  taxes  to  finance  future  benefit 
Increases  are  concerned.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  only  alternative  will  be  to 
finance  future  benefit  Increases  out  of 
general  revenue. 

In  addition  to  this  point,  I  ani  con- 
cerned that  this  bill  goes  a  long  way  to- 
ward overloading  the  social  security  sys- 
tem to  the  point  that  the  benefits  that 
future  generations  will  be  entitled  to  will 
be  placed  In  jeopardy.  The  first  concern 
of  Congress  must  be  to  protect  the  sol- 
vency of  the  social  security  fund  so  that 
the  thousands  who  retired  each  year  will 
have  no  concern  about  their  benefits  be- 
ing paid  when  due. 

Mr.  President,  the  Greenville  News  of 
Greenville,  S.C,  published  an  outstand- 
ing editorial  on  this  bill  hi  Its  edition  of 
Wednesday,  November  15.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  this  editorial,  entitled 
"Senate  Social  Security  Bill  Is  Big 
Fraud,"  be  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Social  SECDRmr  Bnx  la  Bio  Fraxtd 

The  Senate  gets  to  work  this  week  on  the 
expanded  Social  Security  bill,  which  its  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  turned  into  a  mon- 
strous vote-buying  fraud. 

As]  reported  out  with  amendments  by  the 
Committee,  the  bill  would  provide  huge  In- 
creases in  Social  Security  payments  to  el- 
derly people  early  next  year.  The  equally- 
large  or  larger  tax  Increases  necessary  to 
finance  the  Iseneflts  won't  take  effect,  how- 
ever, until  Just  after  the  national  elections 
next  November. 

The  Democrats  who  control  the  Senate  by  a 
whopping  margin  can  loe  expected  to  ram  this 
bin  through  without  major  changes.  Since 
it  has  the  endorsement  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, it  probably  will  prevail  In  the' 
conference  committee  named  to  iron  out 
differences  between  It  and  the  more  honest 
House  bill. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with  the  Sen- 
a^  bill.  The  chief  thing  is  the  political  Im- 
morality involved  in  Its  fraudulent  natiu-e. 
The  fraud  works  like  this : 

Approximately  24,000,000  elderly  people 
will  get  Social  Security  Increases  almost  Im- 
mediately. The  Senate  bill's  increases  are 
higher  than  those  voted  by  the  House.  Thxis 
the  24,000,000  beneficiaries  naturally  can  be 
expected  to  favor  the  Incumbent  administra- 
tion. Congressmen  and  Senators  with  their 
votes  next  November.  After  all,  who  votes 
against  Santa  Glaus? 

Those  who  must  pay  for  the  Increased 
benefits,  the  millions  of  workers  and  busi- 
nesses, won't  feel  the  bite  in  their  paychecks 
and  profits,  however,  iintll  after  the  voting 
Is  over.  But  then  they  will  get  it  full  force, 
and  win  continue  getting  It,  heavier  and 
heavier,  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  Senate  bUl  will  drastically  raise  the 
Social  Security  tax  on  most  workers  and  all 
employers  by  raising  the  taxable  base.  It  is 
now  $6,600  a  year.  It  will  go  to  $8,000  next 
year— with  most  workers  not  feeling  the  In- 
creased tax  scale  unUl  after  the  election. 


Then  in    1969   the   tax   base  wUl   jump   to 
$8,800.  In  1974  it  wlU  go  to  $10,800. 

Meanwhile,  the  tax  rate  on  those  earned 
doUars  will  rise  gradually  from  the  present 
4.4  per  cent  on  both  worker  and  employer 
to  5.66  per  cent  on  each  by  1974. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  maxi- 
m\ims  on  both  workers  and  employers  will 
rise  from  the  present  $290.40  a  year  to  $352 
next  year,  $422.40  In  1969  and  $610.20  In 
1974.  The  latter  figure  is  more  than  double 
the  present  maximum  rate. 

The  Senate  bUl  Is  the  biggest  and  costliest 
Social  Security  increase  In  history — with  tre- 
mendous buUt-ln  Inflationary  pressures.  In- 
evitably It  will  cavise  two  things : 

— Increased  prices  resxiltlng  from  Increased 
costs,  thus  wiping  out  the  "gains"  for  the 
elderly  "beneficiaries"  of  Social  Security. 

— Further  hardship  on  marginal  or  un- 
skilled workers,  who  wiU  lose  Jol>s  as  busi- 
nesses and  Industries  lay  them  off  in  frantic 
efforts  to  cut  costs.  This  alarming  trend  al- 
ready has  been  noted  as  a  result  of  raising 
the  mlnlmiun  wage  scales.  The  Social  Secu- 
rity employment  tax  Increase  will  speed  It 
drastically,  and  may  cause  more  poverty 
than  it  cures. 

In  addition  the  loss  of  "take-home"  pay  by 
millions  of  productive  workers  is  another 
blow  to  the  stability  of  the  American  middle 
class,  or  working  class,  which  already  Is 
carrying  an  unjustly  large  part  of  the  tax 
burden.  Coupled  with  the  administration's 
proposed  income  tax  surcharge,  it  could  be 
a  financial  disaster  for  many  famUles  already 
having  to  borrow  money  to  meet  rising  costs 
of  feeding,  housing,  clothing  and  educating 
their  children. 

Oolng  beyond  the  hardships  Imposed  on 
taxpayers,  the  Senate  blU  moves  the  Social 
Security  system  still  closer  to  the  danger  of 
overloading.  Sound  fiscal  experts  long  have 
been  pointing  out  that  costly  "benefits"  can 
make  the  system  so  bvirdensome  it  will  col- 
lapse. Now  even  some  liberal  spenders  are 
coming  around  to  this  view. 

One  of  them,  Wilbur  Cohen,  regarded  as 
the  "architect"  of  Social  Security  and  an 
exponent  of  many  Great  Society  programs, 
expressed  some  alarm  al>out  this  in  congres- 
sional hearings  some  months  ago. 

He  is  coming  around  to  the  view  that  soon 
the  Social  Security  system  mvist  be  divorced 
from  the  employment  tax  structaire  and 
financed,  either  partially  or  completely,,  by 
general  tax  funds.  This,  of  course,  would 
cost  as  much,  or  more,  and  would  end  the 
already-discredited  Illusion  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  form  of  insurance  and  that  work- 
ers have  vested  interests  in  it. 

A  great  many  workers  will  discover  In  the 
months  and  years  ahead  that  their  "vested 
interests"  in  Social  Security  exist  only  at  the 
whim  of  Congress — and  that  there  are  "vested 
liabilities"  as  well. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  clear  proof  that  the  pol- 
iticians still  regard  the  average  American 
worker  and  taxpayer  as  an  uninformed 
"sucker"  who  can  be  fooled  by  a  policy  of 
giving  benefits  now  and  taxing  them  later 
to  pay  for  It. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  how  individual 
Senators  debate  the  issue  and  how  they  vote 
on  the  important  tax  angles  Involved  In  this 
measure.  It  will  lae  Interesting  to  see,  too. 
whether  the  taxpayers  will  wake  up  when 
their  Social  Security  deductions,  from  which 
tnany  of  them  will  never  benefit.  Just  about 
equal  their  federal  Income  taxes,  before  im- 
position of  the  surtax  anyway. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  HJl.  12080,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
This  bill  will  be  a  major  landmark  in  the 
30-year  history  of  social  security  legis- 
lation. Over  95  million  Insured  Amer- 
ican workers  support  this  program  with 
their  contributions,  and  more  than  23 


million  aged,  disabled,  widowed,  and 
orphaned  Americans  depend  on  their 
social  security  benefits  for  the  very 
essentials  of  their  existence.  This  bill 
clearly  states  to  them  that  we  are  aware 
of  the  need  to  keep  this  vital  and  basic^ 
program  of  the  American  people  up  to  \ 
date  in  its  provisions  and  effectiveness. 

Since  the  last  benefit  Increase,  there 
has  been  t^  drastic  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  benefits.  This  bill  will 
do  more  than  simply  restore  that  erosion. 
H.R.  12080  takes  a  firm  step  toward  mov- 
ing the  Nation's  basic  program  for  in- 
come maintenance  closer  to  the  level  re- 
quired In  the  growing  economy  of  our 
very  prosperous  coimtry. 

As  the  wealth  of  our  country  has  in- 
creased, the  plight  of  our  elderly  has 
worsened.  Many  of  our  older  citizens  are 
retiring  each  year — tmd  many  are  forced 
to  retire  because  of  their  age — ^Into  a 
state  of  poverty  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
elderly  poor  are  as  high  as  7  million 
persons. 

One  large  reason  for  this  Is  the  cur- 
rent inadequacy  of  our  social  security 
program.  Over  half  of  the  persons  re- 
tired depend  solely  on  social  security 
benefits,  and  they  are  the  major  source 
of  Income  for  the  vast  majority  of  the 
other  half.  Those  benefits  last  year 
averaged  $84  a  month  for  each  individ- 
ual— barely  $1,000  for  a  person  to  live  * 
on  for  a  year.  In  my  own  State,  which 
as  a  low  wage  State  has  penalized  its  fine 
workers,  the  benefits  averaged  $64.31 
each  month,  or  only  $770  per  year. 

Increased  benefits  are  our  greatest 
immediate  need.  That  one  measure  can 
affect  more  people  who  are  Impoverished 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  we 
have  passed.  The  benefits  in  this  new  bill 
would  raise  2.1  million  persons  out  of  the 
definition  of  poor  into  a  status  where 
they  would  have  a  chance  to  keep  their 
self-respect.  And  these  recipients  have 
earned  that  right  because  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  salaries  they  have  earhed 
have  financed  their  benefits. 

These  Increased  benefits  would  also 
lessen  the  general  welfare  burden.  Social 
security  benefits  have  been  so  meager 
that  many  recipients  must  depend  on 
old-age  Eisslstance.  These  new  benefits 
will  take  200,000  persons  off  of  those 
rolls.  The  new  minimum  level  for  benefits  "^ 
will  still  be  only  $70  a  month.  No  rich 
gravy  will  drip  from  a  recipients  lips 
on  $840  a  year.  This  raise  is  certainly  not 
an  unjustified  cost. 

Even  In  my  home  area  of  east  Texas, 
where  the  living  Is  easier  and  the  prices 
lower  than  in  many  pwirts  of  our  Nation, 
there  will  not  be  any  turkey  and  dressing 
for  the  old  folks  tomorrow. 

These  are  hard-working  people  who 
retired  from  a  productive  and  useful  job, 
or  laid  dowTi  their  plows,  to  take  a  well- 
earned  rest;  instead,  they  find  them- 
selves living  the  bleakest  sort  of  shoe- 
string existence.  These  old  people  wiU  not 
enjoy  Thanksgiving  tomorrow — with  fine 
hams,  a  fat  turkey,  lots  of  good  fruit 
cake  and  pie  and  all  the  trimmings — 
thousands  of  men  and  women  over  65  In 
my  State  are  going  to  dine  on  corn 
bread,  and  beans,  and  rice  and  chicken 
necks.  These  are  some  of  the  finest  men 
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and  women  to  inhabit  the  earth,  but 
what  have  they  got  to  be  thankful  for  if 
we  turn  our  backs  on  them?  We  must 
approve  this  bill,  and  we  must  do  all  in 
our  power  to  see  that  our  view  prevails 
in  conference  committee  meetings,  with 
Members  of  the  House.  I  would  hate  to 
have  to  eat  for  a  month  on  the  present 
minimum  level  of  $44,  much  less  feed  a 
family,  pay  rent,  buy  clothes,  and  pay 
drug  bills. 

Our  system  can  certainly  support  such 
an  increase,  for  it  is  fiscally  sound.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misimderstand- 
ing  about  the  actuarial  soundness  of  so- 
cial security.  Our  elderly  citizens  have 
been  caused  unneeded  apprehension  by 
misrepresentations  in  scare  articles  that 
periodically  appear  in  magazines.  For 
example,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  informed  me  that  an  artide  In 
the  October  Reader's  Digest  caused  great 
and  unnecessary  alarm. 

But  the  facts  are  clear.  The  system, 
imder  the  present  law,  will  provide  an 
estimated  surplus  of  revenue  over  bene- 
fits of  $4.1  billion  for  1968.  No  one  need 
fear  that  he  will  not  receive  his  full 
benefits,  or  that  oiir  system  cannot  with- 
stand this  new  expansion. 

The  system  would  be  sounder  with  an 
eventual  and  gradual  change  to  general 
revenue  financing.  The  tax  on  payrolls 
has  been  so  regressive  that  many  of  our 
low-income  workers  pay  more  now  in 
social  security  taxes  than  they  do  In  in- 
come taxes.  And  as  we  provide  neces- 
sary benefits  to  those  who  cannot  con- 
tribute through  payroll  deductions — 
for  example,  the  blind  and  the  disabled — 
general  revenue  financing  becomes  a  far 
more  equitable  means  of  raising  revenue. 
To  establish  a  reaUy  solid  floor  of  pro- 
tection for  our  elderly  citizens  we  need 
to  be  fair  to  our  productive  employees 
and  share  the  responsibility  for  finance 
through  general  revenue. 

But  as  long  as  we  continue  to  finance 
through  payroll  deductions,  a  provision 
was  needed  to  increase  the  earnings  and 
contributions  base.  A  level  of  $10,800 
would  mean  that  easily  90  percent  of  our 
employees  would  receive  benefits  based 
on  everything  they  earn.  When  social  se- 
curity was  initiated,  this  was  intended, 
but  the  growth  in  workers'  incomes  has 
left  a  severe  gap  in  comprehensiveness 
that  must  be  closed.  This  provision  would 
mean,  for  a  man  of  50,  an  Increase  of  at 
least  40  percent  in  his  benefits  by  the 
time  he  retires. 

A  cost-of-living  provision  would  also 
add  to  the  soundness  of  the  system  by 
protecting  recipients  against  Inflation. 
The  last  two  increases  in  benefits  that 
were  enacted  barely  kept  our  elderly  on 
even  ground.  When  they  must  live  out 
their  lives  dependent  on  social  security 
pasrments,  they  can  be  breparably  crip- 
pled by  a  loss  of  purcb^ing  power  due 
to  inflation.  With  a  built-in  cost-of-liv- 
ing provision,  the  benefits  would  respond 
to  Increases  shown  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

The  raise  in  minimum  benefits  will 
help  all  those  who  are  affected  by  social 
security  or  old-age  assistance.  They  were 
needed  to  keep  our  system  of  social  se- 
curity true  to  its  purpose  and  responsible 
to  our  citizens  who  ask  only  that  they  be 
able  to  live  out  their  lives  in  self-respect. 


This  significant  new  bill  also  includes 
several  amendments  relating  to  public 
assistance  which  are  a  substantial  con- 
tribution. Coercive  aspects  have  been 
struck  from  the  House  version,  particu- 
larly as  they  relate  to  unemployed  moth- 
ers, and  fathers  of  dependent  children. 
Schemes  for  compulsion  are  not  a  con- 
structive prospect  for  public  assistance 
and  were  rightly  struck.  Punitive  provi- 
sions would  have  been  used  by  many  to 
degrade  and  demean  recipients. 

More  important,  they  would  continue 
to  weaken  our  family  strength  in  Amer- 
ica. Before  these  amendments,  provisions 
would  have  punished  imemployed  fath- 
ers who  wanted  to  live  with  their  fam- 
ilies, and  would  have  penalized  mothers 
who  wanted  to  care  for  their  children 
rather  than  work.  Under  this  bill,  em- 
ployment, where  it  is  desirable,  would  be 
encouraged  through  positive  training 
programs  and-work  incentives,  not  com- 
pelled through  force. 

Another  provision  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  a  constructive  means 
by  which  welfare  recipients  can  be  given 
needed  employment,  thus  enabling  them 
to  get  off  the  welfare  rolls.  We  all  know 
of  the^ritical  shortage  of  social  workers 
and  others  needed  to  provide  vital  serv- 
ices to  Hie  poor.  We  also  realize  the 
quantity  of  services  needed.  By  hiring 
welfare  recipients  as  subprofessional 
aides  to  work  on  their  own  problems,  we 
increase  the  number  of  persons  provid- 
ing services;  we  increase  the  quantity  of 
services  provided:  we  utilize  persons  who 
will  be  most  sensitive  and  responsive  to 
the  psychology  of  the  poor;  we  enable  the 
unemployed  to  learn  a  highly  trans- 
f  err  able  skill;  and  we  provide  a  construc- 
tive and  honorable  encouragement  to 
many  currently  on  welfare  to  seek  em- 
plojonent. 

My  enthusiasm  for  the  improvements 
in  social  security  that  would  be  made  by 
H.R.  12080  Is  quite  obvious.  Without  de- 
tracting from  the  great  value  of  the  bill 
or  from  my  enthusiasm  for  It,  I  woiild 
point  out  that  one  provision  needed 
under  the  social  security  laws  is  again 
omitted  from  the  bill.  A  large  group  of 
workers  who  need  to  benefit  more  fully 
from  the  social  security  Improvements  in 
the  bill  are  our  farm  employees. 

Many  farmworkers  have  only  short- 
term  employment,  scattered  among  sev- 
eral farms,  and,  because  they  get  rela- 
tively low  pay,  their  earnings  are  not 
creditable  under  social  security.  This 
happens  because  the  amount  earned 
from  any  one  employer  is  not  enough  to 
meet  the  farmworker  coverage  test  in 
present  law.  We  will  eventually  correct 
this  deficiency. 

In  summary,  the  bill  provides  vitally 
needed  increases  in  benefits  to  our  retired 
citizens.  And  it  does  It  In  a  way  to  in- 
sure conthmed  fiscal  soundness  and  re-- 
spor^ibility.  The  system  provides  that 
those  on  welfare  will  not  be  degraded  or 
demeaned  and,  in  fact,  this  bUl  will  take 
many  persons  out  of  the  definition  of 
poverty  and  off  the  old-age  assistance 
rolls.  The  result  of  this  bill  will  be  that 
our  elderly  citizens,  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  as  wage  earners  and  pro- 
ductive citizens,  win  be  given  a  better 


chance  to  live  out  their  retired  years 
with  a  fair  measure  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  is  landmark  legisla- 
tion. The  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, the  largest  ever  voted,  will  immedi- 
ately raise  more  than  1.5  million  senior 
citizens  above  poverty  level,  for  the  first 
time.  It  will  mean  that  more  than  200,000 
seniors  will  be  taken  off  the  public  as- 
sistance rolls. 

But  the  raised  benefits  and  broadened 
covertige  of  this  bill  do  more  than  change 
the  lives  of  the  poorest  of  our  senior 
citizens.  The  bill  will  also  have  an  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  lives  of  millions 
of  other  Americans — as  there  are  now 
23  million  Americans  receiving  benefits 
imder  the  various  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  As  examples,  92  out  of 
every  100  people  now  reaching  age  65 
have  retirement  protection;  87  out  of 
every  100  persons  age  25-64  have  dis- 
ability protection;  and  95  out  of  every  100 
children  and  their  mothers  have  survivor 
protection. 

As  an  example  of  the  wide-ranging 
nature  of  the  benefit  Increases,  imder 
present  law  a  retired  couple's  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  if  the  average  monthly 
earnings  had  been  $450,  is  $219.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  would  raise  this  monthly  benefit 
to  $251.90.  It  would  Increase  the  mini- 
mum benefit,  for  a  couple,  from  $66  to 
$105. 

Just  as  the  bill  has  great  importance 
for  all  Americans,  it  has  importance  to 
those  citizens  of  Massachusetts  who  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
statistics  on  the  number  of  recipients  In 
Massachusetts  give  some  Idea  of  how 
great  the  Involvement  of  social  security 
is  In  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts: 49,700  people  receive  old-age  as- 
sistance; 2,300  people  receive  aid  for  the 
blind;  13.300  individuals  receive  aid  for 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled; 
31,900  families  with  90.000  children  re- 
ceive aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children;  650  families  with  2,500  children 
receive  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  because  one  or  more  of  the  par- 
ents were  unemployed;  16.800  Individuals 
receive  general  assistance;  and  2.623  in- 
dividuals receive  work  experience  and 
training,  which  means  a  great  reduction 
N.ln  public  assistance  expenditures. 

I  would  point  out  that  these  figures 
reflected  the  status  of  the  programs  In 
May  of  1967,  but  that  they  are  accurate 
reflections  of  the  extent  of  overall  ac- 
ay. 

Thert  are  a  number  of  provisions  In 
this  bil|  about  which  I  am  particularly 
pleased;  One  of  these  is  in  section  243c, 
whien  requires  that  States  establish  pro- 
grdms  for  licensing  the  administrators 
ot  nursing  homes  if  they  are  to  receive 
title  19  medicaid  assistance.  This  amend- 
ment is  an  outgrowth  of  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  89th  Congress,  which  was 
the  result  of  extensive  investigations  we 
in  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging  made  in  1965.  In  those  hearings,  we 
uncovered  many  abuses  in  the  field;  we 
also  learned  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nursing  home  industry  is  responsible 
and  concerned.  The  amendment  which 
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appears  as  section  243c  was  worked  out 
In  consultations  between  myself,  the 
American  Nursing  Home  Association,  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  It  Is  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  fight  to  bring  the  highest  quality 
of  medical  care  to  all  our  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Federal,  State,  and  Community  Services 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am 
especially  interested  In  another  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  one  which  has  not 
received  as  much  attention  as  some  of 
the  other  provisions.  It  is  section  212, 
which  begins  at  line  20,  page  302.  This 
section  would  permit  the  purchase  of 
such  services  as  homemaker  or  rehabili- 
tation services  for  elderly  recipients  of 
public  assistance. 

The  need  for  such  an  amendment  to 
our  welfare  statutes  was  indicated  in  a 
study  and  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Services  Subcommittee  in  late  1965  and 
early  1966.  We  found  that  one  impedl- 
,  ment  to  the  development  of  services 
needed  by  older  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents was  the  prohibition  in  the  Public 
Welfare  Amendments  of  1962  against 
the  purchase  of  certain  services,  such 
as  homemaker  services,  from  nongov- 
ernmental sources.  We  found  that,  con- 
sequently, the  State  or  local  welfare 
agency  that  wishes  to  provide  a  particu- 
lar type  of  service  to  its  elderly  public 
assistance  clients  must  either  purchase 
the  service  from  another  Government 
agency,  or  create  its  own  organization  for 
doing  so,  even  though  there  is  already  in 
existence  a  competent  nongovernmental 
organization  which  is  rendering  the 
service  for  a  charge. 

Where  there  are  Insufficient  numbers 
of  clients  needing  such  a  service  to  make 
a  public  service  agency  economically 
feasible,  this  can  mean  that  the  welfare 
agency  must  face  the  dilemma  of  either 
refusing  to  provide  the  service,  no  matter 
how  much  it  might  be  needed,  or  provid- 
ing it  at  an  exorbitant  cost. 

To  solve  this  problem,  our  subcommit- 
tee recommended  that  public  welfare 
agencies  be  permitted  to  purchase  serv- 
ices from  private  service  organizations, 
when  it  is  most  efficient  and  economical 
to  do  so.tlt  Is  a  source  of  great  personal 
satisfaction  to  me  to  see  in  the  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  would  accomplish  this  de- 
sirable objective.  If  it  becomes  law.  it  will 
enable  our  State  and  loctd  welfare  agen- 
cies to  render  more  and  better  services  to 
the  elderly  on  public  assistance  at  less 
cost. 

Another  amendment,  which  appears 
as  section  124a,  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  terminate  the  social  security  coverage 
of  employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Authority  at  the  end  of  any  calendar 
quarter  following  the  filing  of  notice  as 
required  by  section  218(g)  (I)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

This  amendment  to  existing  law  Is  the 
product  of  amendment  No.  423.  which  I 
Introduced  on  October  25.  1967,  and  cer- 
tain changes  suggested  diu-ing  consulta- 
tions among  representatives  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Finance 
Committee  staff,  and  myself.  It  Is  very 
Important  to  the  950  employees  of  the 
Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority,  and 
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for  that  reason  I  was  glad  to  Introduce  It 
when  It  became  apparent  that  only  legis- 
lation could  bring  the  benefits  of  the  new 
State  retirement  system  to  these  em- 
ployees without  imposing  a  harsh  double 
payroll  tax  on  them  for  2  years. 

The  three  provisions  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned were  Included  In  the  committee 
bill.  Yesterday,  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor,  a  modified  version 
of  my  amendment  No.  459,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate.  It  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  carry 
out  a  year-long  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  family  and  child  allowances,  reporting 
back  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
on  January  15.  1969.  This  can  be  a  very 
important  study  for  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican society,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
the  House  conferees  will  accept  It. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  how  pleased  I 
am  that  the  Senate  has  so  overwhelm- 
ingly accepted  the  Increases  provided  In 
this  bill.  We  are  a  country  of  uncounted 
wealth,  and  we  should  simply  not  tol- 
erate those  among  us  who  are  too  old, 
too  young,  or  too  weak,  having  to  live 
their  lives  In  want  and  despair.  This 
social  security  bill  is  one  way  their  lives 
can  be  improved,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pro- 
found step  forward. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  measure 
we  will  pass  here  today  in  the  Senate 
is  Indeed  landmark  legislation.  The  Im- 
provements it  makes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  are  the  most  far  reaching 
and  realistic  we  have  adopted  in  many 
years.  The  bill  fully  recognizes  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live,  and  comes  closer  to  meeting  the 
needs  of  our  elderly,  our  disabled,  our 
families  with  dependent  children,  and 
all  American  citizens  who  must  depend 
on  welfare,  than  any  amendments  we 
have  passed  since  the  original  social  se- 
curity bill  was  adopted  in  1935.  I  com- 
mend the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  the  painstaking  work  they 
have  done,  and  for  the  sound  and  com- 
prehensive measure  they  sent  to  the  floor. 
The  amendments  provide  for  a  15-per- 
cent across-the-board  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  This  will  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  simply  existing  and  hav- 
ing a  few  more  of  the  necessities  of  life 
to  many  of  our  elderly.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  present  level  of  social  security 
payments  is  inadequate.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  gone  up  considerably  since  the 
payment  level  was  established,  and  many 
of  our  old  people  are  suffering.  §ocial  se- 
curity pajrments  to  some  are  as  low  as 
$44  a  month.  Many  people  have  tried 
to  save  during  their  earning  years  to  sup- 
plement their  social  security  benefits, 
but  most  older  pet^le  have  precious 
little.  Certainly,  no  one  can  be  expected 
to  live  on  $44  a  month  on  today's  market. 
The  bill  we  are  now  considering  would 
provide  for  a  minimum  social  security 
benefit  of  $70  a  month — a  small  raise  In 
terms  of  dollars,  but  one  which  could 
provide  for  a  couple  of  extra  bags  of 
groceries,  or  some  urgently  needed 
medicine. 

The  committee  has  shown  its  high 
level  of  responsibility  by  fully  Increasing 
social  security  withholding  taxes  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  raise  In  benefits,  and  to 
keep  the  social  security  trust  fimd  on  an 


actuarlly  sound  basis.  Many  people  seem 
to  believe  that  the  country  is  going  Into 
the  red  to  make  these  extra  social  secu- 
rity pasnnents.  This,  of  course,  Is  not 
true.  The  increase  in  social  security 
taxes — a  gradual  Increase  over  several 
years — will  fully  cover  the  cost  of  the 
new  benefits.  I  am  sorry  there  has  to  be 
any  social  security  tax  Increase  at  all, 
but  those  who  are  working  now  will  find 
that  the  increases  in  benefits  are  most 
welcome  to  them  when  they  retire,  and 
will  get  back  the  money  they  have  paid 
Into  the  system  within  a  few  years. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  that  the  level 
of  social  secixrity  payments  adopted  by 
the  Finance  Committee  was  the  one  I 
recommended  in  testimony  before  them. 
I  felt  that  the  House-recommended  fig- 
ure of  a  ra'ise  of  12i^  percent  was  not 
adequate  and  that  we  could  well  afford 
the  few  extra  dollars  which  the  15-per- 
cent Increase  would  provide.  I  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  to  stand  firm  for  this 
amount  in  the  House-Senate  conference 
conunittee. 

I  am  also  gratifled  that  one  other 
amendment  which  I  suggested  to  the 
committee  has  been  adopted.  That  is  my 
amendment  which  deals  with  long-term 
care,  and  particularly  nursing  home 
care,  provided  to  the  aged  under  title 
XEX  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The 
need  for  It  became  apparent  In  hearings 
I  have  held  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Long-Term  Care  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  and  in 
other  studies  done  by  the  subcommittee. 

This  amendment  provides  increased 
assistance  to  the  elderly  who  must  stay 
in  nursing  homes  for  treatment  and  care. 
A  substantial  part  of  the  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  committee,  and  it 
was  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
reasonable  cost  feature  in  the  floor 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  adopted  during 
the  debate  on  the  bill.  I  also  urge  the 
Senate  conferees  to  make  every  effort  to 
have  the  House  agree  to  this  amend- 
ment— only  time  will  prove  how  very 
substantially  we  can  use  Its  pix>vision8 
to  help  our  elderly  sick  welfare  patients 
who  are  In  nursing  homes,  and  how  much 
more  equitably  and  fairly  we  can  deal 
with  the  nursing  home  proprietors  who 
take  these  elderly  patients  Into  their 
care. 

The  measure  before  us  has  my  strong 
support.  Mr.  President,  and  again  I  com- 
pliment the  committee  on  a  Job  well 
done. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  who  is  necessarily  absent.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  prepared  by 
him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statsmknt  bt  Sknatos  Pbotttt 

Last  we«k  in  my  opening  speech  I  com- 
mended the  Finance  Committee  for  Its  ef- 
forts and  applauded  the  result  of  Its  work — 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 
Today  I  would  like  to  reiterate  my  praise 
for  all  members  of  the  Senate  Finance  Oom- 
mlttee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  la- 
bored long  and  diligently  to  produce  legis- 
lation of  such  superior  quality. 
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I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long, 
for  his  fair  and  bipartisan  cxmduct  of  the 
debate.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  while 
Justifiably  proud  of  the  bill  his  Committee 
produced,  was  nevertheless  always  open  to 
suggestions  for  Improving  It.  In  fact,  he 
accepted  several  Important  changes,  among 
which  was  an  amendment  I  offered  allowing 
veterans  to  benefit  from  Social  Seciirlty 
Increases. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  us  In  this  twdy  can 
take  pride  In  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  provisions  contained  in 
these  amendments,  when  enacted  Into  law, 
will  alleviate  hardship  and  suffering  among 
millions  of  older  Americans.  This  bill  will 
be  viewed  by  our  senior  citizens  as  a  re- 
newed pledge  of  commitment  to  the  goal 
of  securing  adequate  Ijeneflts  for  them  dur- 
ing their  retirement  years. 

The  debate  over  the  Social  Security 
amendments  and  the  amendments  them- 
selves are  of  historical  importance  as  well 
as  being  significant  and  laudable.  I  say  thla 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  Mr.  President,  we  have  for  the  flret 
time  In  many  years  provided  not  only  for 
large  across-the-board  benefit  Increases,  but 
we  have  also  substantially  Increased  the 
*  minimum  base  of  benefits.  I  might  point  out, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Inclusion  of  these 
provisions  is  especiaUy  gratifying  to  me  since 
I  have  advocated  similar  action  since  1961. 
In  fact,  the  only  difference  between  bills 
which  I  have  offered  since  1964  and  the 
present  bill  is  that  my  proposal  granted  ben- 
eficiaries In  the  lower  social  security  income 
brackets  ($100  and  under)  proportionately 
larger  Increases  than  those  in  the  higher 
brackets. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  demonstrated  Increased  concern 
for  individuals  who  reached  retirement  age 
before  their  occupations  were  covered  by  so- 
cial security,  and  who,  therefore,  have  no 
social  security  coverage.  The  precedent  for 
Increasing  coverage  toward  universality  by 
"blanketlng-ln"  Individuals  not,  now  eligible 
for  benefits  was  established  last  year  when 
my  amendment  extending  benefits  to  retired 
Individuals  over  age  72  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  I  was  pleased  that  the  Committee 
not  only  retained  these  benefits  but  acted 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  benefits. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  two  matters  of  vital 
Importance  were  discussed  during  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments. I  refer  now  to  the  fact  that  social  se- 
curity is  at  present  over-financed  and  to  the 
related  issue  of  financing  through  the  use 
of  general  revenues. 

In  our  recognition  atid  concern  over  the 
fact  that  at  our  present  rate  of  taxation, 
the  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  Is  over- 
financed,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Long,  and  I  stand  close  to- 
gether. Senator  Long  agreed  with  my  posi- 
tion the  other  day  when  he  said: 

"Our  bill  does  not  underflnance  It.  If  we 
are  subject  to  any  criticism.  It  woxild  be  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that  we  are 
putting  too  much  In;  not  too  little." 

Using  the  recognized  Indisputable  fact  that 
a  surplus  presently  exists  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Tnist  Fund  as  a  starting  point,  I  argued 
that  taxes  need  not  be  raised  a  substantial 
amount  in  the  near  future.  While  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  did  not  concur  with  this 
aspect  of  my  reasoning,  he  kindly  gave  me 
an  opportunity  to  enunciate  my  position. 

Although  my  amendment  which  would 
have  retained  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
and  provided  for  financing  out  of  general 
revenues  In  case  of  deficit  In  the  trust  fund 
garnered  only  six  votes,  I  felt  that  It  suc- 
ceeded in  another  important  respect.  As  a 
result  of  the  debate  on  my  amendment,  a 
public  debate  on  the  question  of  partial 
general  revenue  financing  for  social  security 
was  opened. 


Some  Individuals  have  asserted  and  will 
continue  to  assert  that  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing would  mean  the  destruction  of  the 
social  security  system.  I  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  As  the  dla- 
.tlngulshed  Senior  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Williams,  has  pointed  out,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  pay  for  any  social  security  bene- 
fits which  we  enact.  I  for  one  believe  that 
paying  for  these  benefits  out  of  general  reve- 
nues is,  over  the  long  run,  a  more  equitable 
and  realistic  method  of  financing.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  in  the  years  to  oome,  more  and 
more  Senators  vtlll  come  around  to  my  way 
of  thinking  as  they  did  with  regard  to  the 
$70  minimum  benefit. 

Despite  many  Improvements  In  the  Social 
Security  law,  all  Inequities  have  not  been 
removed,  nor  have  all  necessary  Improve- 
ments been  made.  I  was  disappointed  that 
several  of  my  amendments  were  not  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  pass  today  Is, 
I  think,  a  very  good  one.  Basically,  It  Is  the 
fine  work  of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  un- 
der the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana, 

The  membership  of  that  Committee  cer- 
tainly deserves  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people  for  having  reported  to  the  Senate  such 
a  fine  bill.  Their  work  certainly  deserves  our 
support. 

All  of  us  In  thU  body  wUl  be  able  to  take 
pride  In  o\ur  accomplishments  In  the  field  of 
Social  Security  If  we  enact  this  bill  Into  law. 
We  can  be  proud  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing for  many  deserving  older  Americans. 
But,  even  more  important,  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  through  constructive  action 
and  debate  we  have  laid  the  foundation — 
perhaps  even  built  a  framework  for  future 
action. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  Its  work  and  pledge  my  support  to 
the  bin. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  just  been  advised  that 
our  colleague,  Senator  McGovkrn,  of 
South  Dakota,  will  be  unable  to  vote  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  12080,  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1967,  because 
his  flight  into  the  city  this  morning  has 
been  delayed  by  Inclement  weather.  He 
will  be  announced  in  favor. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  to  make  ref- 
erence at  tj»is  time  to  Senator  McGov- 
ERN's  diligent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  bill 
and  a  number  of  Its  specific  provisions — 
in  particular  the  increase  in  the  amoimt 
a  social  security  recipient  may  earn 
without  having  his  payments  reduced. 

Mr.  McGovERN  is  author  of  both  a  sep- 
arate bill  and  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
12080  to  remove  the  outside  earnings 
limitation  completely.  The  committee 
raised  it  from  $1,680  In  the  House  bill- 
compared  to  $1,500  under  existing  law — 
to  $2,000,  and  the  Senate  last  night 
adopted  an  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Bayh  to  move  it  up  to  $2,400.  The 
energies  and  persuasive  arguments  that 
Senator  McGovern  has  advanced  on  be- 
half of  this  change  have  unquestionably 
been  a  significant  factor  in  its  ac- 
complishment. 

AIDC    CASS   OPXmNGS 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
during  the  past  2  days  about  men  being 
forced  to  desert  in  order  to  qualify  their 
families  for  public  assistance. 

While  one  cannot  say  with  assurance 
that  this  has  never  happened  or  that  it 
does  not  happen  or  that  it  will  not  hap- 
pen In  the  future,  I  doubt  that  the  true 
facts,   nationwide,   would   substantiate 


that  the  situation  Is  as  bad  as  some  peo- 
ple maintain.  The  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  annually  goes 
into  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
Insofar  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is 
concerned,  the  record  will  show  that  the 
number  of  AFDC  case  openings  based  on 
the  absence  of  a  parent  has  been  steadily 
going  downward  over  the  past  10  years. 

For  example,  case  openings  based  on 
the  absence  of  a  parent — due  to  leaving 
home  and  stopping  or  reducing  support 
and  as  a  result  of  death  or  incarcera- 
tion— ^have  dropped  from  52.6  percent  of 
the  openings  in  1956  to  25.6  percent  In 
1967. 

Case  openings  due  to  absence  of  par- 
ents— excluding  death— dropped  from 
50.1  percent  in  1956  to  24.3  percent  In 
1967. 

The  true  picture,  of  course,  is  best 
gleaned  from  the  statistics  based  on  case 
openings  because  of  the  absence  of  a  par- 
ent due  to  his  leaving  home  and  stopping 
or  reducing  support — with  incarceration 
and  death  excluded.  These  statistics  have 
not  been  kept  by  the  Department  of  Wel- 
fare in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
fiscal  year  1966.  However,  the  record 
shows  that  only  22.9  percent  of  the 
AFDC  case  openings  in  fiscal  year  1966 
were  based  on  the  absence  of  a  parent — 
excluding  incarceration  and  death — and 
this  figure  dropped  to  18.9  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1967. 

Even  in  those  cases  where  the  parent 
absented  himself  by  leaving  home  and 
stopping  or  reducing  support.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  all  of  such  cases  resulted 
from  the  desire  of  the  absent  parent  to 
qualify  his  family  for  welfare.  Many 
well-thinking  people  ascribe  the  parent's 
action  in  absenting  himself  to  the  hu- 
manitarian motive  of  providing  for  his 
wife  and  offspring.  In  other  words,  he 
is  unable  to  get  a  Job,  and,  faced  with  re- 
strictive welfare  regulations,  he  Is  forced 
to  leave  home  and  fireside  in  order  to 
make  his  loved  ones  eligible  for  assist- 
ance. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  all 
too  many  instances  the  husband  or  para- 
mour, whichever  the  case  may  be,  simply 
does  not  want  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  the  woman  and  children, 
so  he  leaves  them.  Not  all  of  the  absent- 
ing husbands  and  fathers  are  unable  to 
find  employment.  Many  of  them  are  al- 
lergic to  work  and,  as  the  record  has 
often  shown,  have  lost  good  jobs  repeat- 
edly because  of  absenteeism  from  work. 
In  many  situations,  fairly  good  jobs  go 
begging,  and  there  is  no  justification  for 
absenting  parents  not  making  an  honest 
effort  to  secure  and  hold  down  some  of 
these  jobs. 

I  think  It  may  be  helpful,  therefore, 
to  place  in  the  record  statistics  supplied 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Welfare  concerning  AFDC  case  open- 
ings based  on  the  absence  of  a  parent 
during  the  past  decade.  In  this  regard. 
It  may  be  well  also  to  read  Into  the  record 
a  brief  excerpt  from  a  letter  written  by 
the  Frederick  County,  Va.,  Fruit  Growers 
Association,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  In  1965. 
The  letter,  In  part,  reads  as  follows: 


November  22,  1967 
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Our  association  attempted  to  recruit  In 
Washington,  D.  C.  Cards  were  sent  to  over 
600  men  listed  as  having  previous  agricul- 
tural experience  to  report  for  Interviews; 
120  men  came  In  and  on  finding  that  these 
jobs  were  for  more  than  a  single  day  only  22 
remained.  Of  these,  18  accepted  bus  tickets 
to  the  job.  Only  17  reported  for  work.  By  the 
end  of  two  weeks  only  four  remained  and 
none  completed  the  season. 

Mr.  President,  Tolstoi  may  be  remem- 
bered for  many  excellent  sayings,  one 
of  which  I  shall  cite  as  being  pertinent 
to  my  subject: 


The  more  Is  given,  the  less  the  people  work 
for  themselves.  And  the  less  they  work,  the 
more  their  poverty  will  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  table  on  AFDC 
case  openings  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
that  table  having  appeared  on  page  2308 
of  the  fiscal  year  1968  printed  hearings 
of  my  Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
SIS  follows: 


e 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA— NUMBER  OF  AFDC  CASE  OPENINGS  BASED  ON  THE  ABSENCE 

OF  A  PARENT 


Fiscal  year 

Percent  of  openings 
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18.9 
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Source:  OPW  research  and  statistics;  DPW  annual  reports. 

Mr.  KENNEHDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  the  course  of  consideration  of 
this  legislation  (H.R.  12080),  I  intro- 
duced two  amendments  ^No.  412  and 
No.  466)  concerning  the  cost  of  medical 
care.  I  have  not  asked  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  either  one,  for  reasons  which  I  fehall 
explain.  Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  dis- 
cuss these  amendments,  because  both 
deal  with  a  problem  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  serious  in  our  Nation:  The 
cost  of  medical  care. 

The  debate  over  medicaid  in  Congress 
this  year  has  revealed  deep  and  wide- 
spread concern  over  the  un^^xpectedly 
high  costs  of  the  program.  I  share  this* 
concern.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  considering  the  many  de- 
mands that  are  made  on  the  Federal 
Government's  limited  resources.  Nor  can 
we  be  deaf  to  the  protests  of  our  citi- 
zens against  the  tax  increases  that  med- 
icaid has  necessitated  In  some  areas. 

But  I  do  not  share  what  seems  to  be 
the  view  of  many  that  the  high  cost  of 
^"^edicaid  should  be  dealt  with  merely  by 
dr^ically  limiting  the  program.  Elo- 
quent testimony  to  the  need  for  Govern- 
ment supported  medical  care  is  provided 
by  the  distressingly  poor  performance  of 
the  United  States  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  In  reducing  infant  mortality, 
increasing  life  expectancy,  controlling 
controllable  forms  of  cancer,  and  so  on. 
And  the  need  has  grown  greater,  not  less : 
In  1950,  our  infant  mortality  rate  was 
fifth  lowest  in  the  world;  In  1961,  we  were 
11th;  we  now  rsuik  15th,  behind  all  of  liie 
industrialized  nations  of  Europe. 

Moreover  I  think  our  people  agree  with 
me  that  we  must  have  such  a  program; 
40  States  and  jurisdictions  containing 


over  two-thirds  of  our  population  have 
had  medical  assistance  plans  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  imder  title  XIX. 

I  believe  that  substantial  reductions  in 
the  cost  of  medicaid  to  the  Federal  Grov- 
ernment  and  to  the  States  and  counties 
can  be  realized  by  other  means  than  lim- 
iting eligibility  under  title  XIX.  My  con- 
viction is  based  on  the  widespread  judg- 
ment of  students  of  our  medical  system 
that  that  system  is  characterized  by 
grave  ineflBclency.  In  other  words,  the 
high  cost  of  medicaid  is  only  an  instance 
of  the  high  cost  of  medical  care  generally. 

Over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  the 
charges  of  providers  of  medical  services, 
which  have  consistently  increased  at  a 
rate  far  steeper  than  the  total  consumer 
price  index,  have  risen  more  steeply  still. 
The  figures  are  most  striking.  I  am  In- 
formed by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
that  its  forthcoming  index  lor  the  third 
quarter  of  1967  will  show  physicians' 
fees  increasing  to  a  level  nearly  8^4  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  1966.  The  re- 
cent Increases  in  hospital  care  costs  make 
even  that  figure  pale  by  comparison;  in 
the  (first  9  months  of  this  year,  they 
reached  a  level  20  percent  higher  than 
that  of  1966. 

The  burden  that  is  dramatized  by  these 
statistics  Is  being  borne  by  all  of  our 
citizens,  not  just  those  whose  medical  ex- 
penses come  to  our  attention  because  we 
are  helping  to  pay  them  under  title  XIX. 
If  we  In  Congress  are  shaken  by  the  doc- 
tor's bill  that  has  T  een  submitted  to  the 
Government,  so  must  our  citizens  be 
shaken  by  the  bills  that  they  are  receiv- 
ing. 

The  question  raised  by  these  startling 


figures  is  whether  such  Increases  In  the 
cost  of  medical  care  are  warranted.  Can 
we  say — or  can  those  responsible  for 
these  increases  say — that  they  are  justi- 
fied? Is  it  inevitable  that  the  provision 
of  health  care  at  current  levels  should 
cost  what  it  does?  Will  the  expansion  of 
medical  care  contonplated  by  title  XTX 
entail  a  never-endinjg  sertes  of  reports 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  de- 
scribing 8-percent  increases  in  doctors' 
fees  and  20-percent  Jimips  in  hoq^ital 
charges? 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  unless 
we  establish  some  limits  tmFederal  re- 
imbursement under  title  XTX.  we  will 
have  to  contemplate  Just  such  a  series  of 
reports. 

What  Information  we  have  suggests 
that  the  cost  Increases  we  have  suffered 
are  not  justified  by  gains  in  productivity 
of  our  medical  services  and  institutions. 
In  the  words  of  the  recent  report  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  medical  care  prices,  "at 
present,  hospitals  have  inadequate  In- 
centive to  be  efficient."  The  same  is  true 
of  physicians;  since  they  are  not  con- 
strained by  market  pressures  In  any 
great  degree,  they  also  have  little  Incen- 
tive to  minimize  Hihelr  charges. 

There  is  also  mounting  evidence  that 
the  Impact  of  title  XVm  and  title  XTX 
has  been  to  accentuate  existing  Ineffi- 
ciencies, because  they  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  costs — all  costs,  any  costs. 
To  be  sure,  the  statutes  speak  of  "reason- 
able cost";  but  It  is  an  open  secret  th&t 
in  practice  almost  any  costs  have  been 
deemed  reasonable  costs.  The  la«k  of  any 
meaningful  standards  governing  reim- 
bursement has  only  intensified  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  a  medical  system  In  which 
charges  have  traditionally  been  deter- 
mined in  a  random  way.  This  Is  not  sur- 
prising. Hospitals  and  physicians  have 
historically  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
freedom  from  consumer  and  govern- 
mental scrutiny,  and  they  have  not  felt 
Impelled  in  the  absence  of  such  scrutiny 
to  devise  rational  pricing  mechanisms. 

B'lt  we  are  entering  a  new  era  in 
medical  history,  in  which  the  con- 
sequences of  continuing  this  freedom 
could  prove  ruinous  to  the  general  pub- 
lic and  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  intolerable  that  the 
expansion  of  these  vital  and  humane 
Federal  progrsmis  should  be  the  occasion 
for  a  massive  inflation  of  medical  costs. 
To  prevent  this,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  title  XTX  requiring  State  medical  as- 
sistance plans  to  provide  fee  schedules 
for  both  hospital  and  physician  care. 
That  was  amendment  No.  412.  It  would 
have  assured  that  the  spread  of  medicaid 
does  not  produce  a  further  inflation  of 
medical  costs. 

In  the  case  of  hospitals,  this  amend- 
ment would  have  limited  acceptable  per 
diem  charges  to  the  level  of  either  the 
local  Blue  Cross  agreement  or  applica- 
ble medicare  rates,  whichever  is  lower. 
This  would  place  a  reasonable  celling  on 
hospital  reimbursement  under  medicaid. 

The  second  part  of  this  sunendment 
would  have  attacked  the  rising  cost  of 
outpatient  care.  In  large  cities,  It  Is  In- 
creasingly common  for  outpatient  visits 
to  cost  $20  to  $30 — one-third  the  charge 
for  inpatient  care  for  a  visit  that  may 
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last  only  5  minutes.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  State  to  set  a  ceiling 
on  payments  for  such  visits,  stated  as  a 
percentage  of  the  inpatient  per  diem. 

The  third  party  of  the  amendment 
dealt  with  payments  to  physicians,  den- 
tists and  allied  professions.  Its  basic  re- 
quirement was  that  the  fee  schedules 
must  be  based  on  the  average  level  of 
fees  charged  In  the  area  over  the  10 
years  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  as  weighted  by  increases  in  the  total 
consimier  price  index.  This  would  have 
prevented  rapid  increases  in  response  to 
the  adoption  of  a  plan.  The  standard  of 
customary  and  usual  fees  in  use  under 
title  xvrn  has  not  had  this  restraining 
effect — although  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended. I  think  we  must  assure,  as  this 
provision  would  have  demonstrated  con- 
tinuity between  fees  charged  prior  to  the 
plan's  adoption  and  fees  charged  there- 
after. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
posed represented  a  major  step  forward 
In  controlling  the  cost  of  medicaid  by 
other  means  than  a  wholesale  curtail- 
ment of  its  benefits.  However,  it  was  not 
adopted  by  the  committee,  which  de- 
cided instead  that  It  would  investigate 
the  medical  cost  problem  in  the  coming 
months.  Such  a  study  is  badly  needed. 

Indeed,  I  had  also  intended  to  call  for 
the  creation  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care. 
My  amendment  No.  466  provided  for  a 
12-member  committee  drawn  from  the 
House  and  Senate  to  conduct  a  year's 
study. 

However,  Senator  Hill  and  Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana  tell  me  that  they 
are  also  deeply  concerned  about  the  ex- 
plosion in  medical  Costs,  and  that  their 
committees  intend  to  examine  the  mat- 
ter in  a  searching  way  during  the  coming 
year.  Senator  Ribicoff  tells  me  that  he 
intends  a  similar  Inquiry  in  his  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  Subcommittee. 

Therefore  I  did  not  press  for  a  rollcall 
on  my  amendment  creating  a  joint  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  we  desperately  need 
such  a  wide-ranging  demanding  and 
imaginative  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  problem  of  medical  costs.  At 
its  recent  annual  meeting,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  Congress  to  make  such 
an  investigation.  In  its  report,  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  expressed  its  Intention 
to  review  the  reimbursement  procedures 
for  medicare  and  medicaid.  Such  a  re- 
view is  badly  needed.  But  I  hope  we  shall 
have  a  far  more  extensive  inquiry,  reach- 
ing the  imderlying  question  of  how  the 
costs  that  we  reimburse  are  generated. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  thorough  inquiry 
Into  the  delivery  of  medical  services 
would  show  that  the  staggering  costs  in- 
curred by  the  public  generally  and  by 
the  Government  in  paying  title  XIX  bills 
are  not  inevitable.  I  believe  it  could  point 
the  way  to  reforms  that  would  permit 
the  extension  of  better,  cheaper  medical 
care  to  all  our  citizens — including  those 
whose  care  is  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

For  the  question  of  costs  is  bound  up 
with  the  question  of  how  medical  serv- 
ices are  provided.  Congress"  investigation 
will  show  that  it  is  not  medical  care  that 
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is  expensive,  but  the  system  we  have  for 
providing  it. 

Last  Sunday,  I  discussed  the  Ineffi- 
ciency of  our  medical  system  in  a  speech 
at  the  Albert  Einstein  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Coincidentally,  similar  views  were 
expressed  the  next  day  when  a  report 
to  the  President  by  the  National  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  Medical  Manpower 
was  released.  The  Commission's  report 
concluded  that — 

Because  the  present  system  channels  man. 
power  Into  Inefficient  .  .  .  activities,  added 
numbers  .  .  .  cannot  be  expected  to  bring 
much  Improvement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  on  Sunday  and 
two  newspaper  accounts  of  the  HEW  re- 
port be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, it  is  estimated  that  we  are  now 
spending  $50  billion  a  year  for  health 
services.  We  have  no  idea  what  this 
staggering  sum  is  purchasing;  we  have 
no  idea  whether  the  same  amount  of 
care  could  be  provided  for  less  if  it  were 
provided  In  a  different  fashion,  or 
whether  that  $50  billion  could  buy  great- 
ly improved  care  if  the  system  into  which 
it  is  poured  were  differently  constructed. 
The  various  levels  of  government  in  this 
country  are  contributing  an  ever-larger 
share  of  this  $50  billion,  a  revolutionary 
fact  in  our  social  history,  but  those  gov- 
ernments have  taken  barely  a  single  step 
toward  assisting  the  medical  system  to 
deal  with  the  implications  of  that  revo- 
lution. We  should  not  be  astonished  If 
a  19th-century  system  heaves  and 
strains  imder  the  weight  of  20th-cen- 
tury needs. 

In  my  judgment  we  would  fail  to  meet 
the  crisis  in  medical  costs  if  we  contented 
ourselves  with  merely  restricting  eligi- 
bility for  medicaid,  as  we  have  done  in 
this  legislation.  If,  as  I  believe,  the  cost 
of  medicaid  has  merely  pointed  up  the 
existence  of  a  pervasive  problem  In  our 
society — if  it  is  a  symptom  and  not  the 
disease — then  we  are  obligated  to  exam- 
ine the  root  causes,  and  to  treat  the 
problem  at  its  center.  If  the  problem  is 
costs,  let  us  look  at  costs.  Let  us  see  if 
we  can  control  these  costs  so  that  we  not 
only  redeem  our  promise  to  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  medicaid  but  protect  the 
American  people  from  an  inflation  they 
cannot  halt.  In  prices  they  cannot  re- 
fuse to  pay.  That,  is  the  task  that  lies 
ahead. 

Exhibit  I 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21,  1967] 

Nation  Is  Warned  op  Health  Crisis 

(By  Thomas  OToole) 

The  Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  "health 
crisis,"  said  a  presidential  commission  yes- 
terday— one  that  will  worsen  unless  the 
country  undertakes  a  sweeping  reform  of 
medical  schools,  hospitals,  health  Insurers 
and  even  the  way  doctors  themselves  are  li- 
censed to  practice. 

The  crisis  we  And  ourselves  in.  said  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower,  whose  15  members  (eight  of  them 
doctors)  have  studied  the  status  of  health 
services  since  May.  19M,  Is  one  brought  on 
by  a  lack  of  leadership  and  an  unwillingness 
to  change  within  the  health  eatabUahment. 


The  results,  said  the  Commission  yester- 
day In  a  report  to  President  Johnson,  are 
long  waits  to  see  a  doctor,  hurried,  Imper- 
sonal attention  once  the  patient  Is  seen,  a 
shortage  of  hospital  beds  and  services,  un- 
even distribution  of  care  and  costs  rising 
sharply  "from  levels  that  already  prohibit 
care  for  some  and  create  major  flnancla! 
burdens  for  many  more." 

To  challenge  this  "crisis  of  care."  the  Com- 
mission recommended  no  fewer  than  58  ma- 
jor changes  In  the  way  the  U.S.  health  care 
system  Is  to  work.  And  while  asking  for  vol- 
untary acceptance  of  Its  proposals,  the  Com- 
mission nonetheless  Indicated  they  might 
have  to  be  enforced. 

"Unless  these  changes  are  accomplished 
more  quickly  than  has  ever  been  possible  In 
the  past."  the  Commission  warned,  "a  more 
serloxis  health  crisis  Is  Inevitable." 

Among  Its  58  curatives,  the  Commission 
prescribed  a  few  sure  to  stir  controversy  for 
years  to  come : 

For  doctors  and  dentists:  Back-to-school 
refresher  courses  or  periodic  examinations 
for  renewal  of  their  licenses  to  maintain  their 
skills  and  guard  against  malpractice  and 
"unnecessary  or  overly  expensive  tests  and 
treatments"  by  some. 

For  hospitals:  Financial  rewards  for  effl- 
clency  and  quality  care  sufficient  enough 
"to  make  It  unprofitable  for  a  hospital  to 
reduce  quality  and  community  service  Just 
In  order  to  lower  costs." 

For  health  Insurance  organizations:  En- 
couragement to  revise  their  payment  proce- 
dures to  share  savings  with  hospitals  and 
Individual  physicians  who  demonstrate  medi- 
cal ability. 

For  medical  and  dental  schools:  Incentlye 
grants  to  those  who  raise  their  outpufof 
doctors  and  dentists  and  a  denial  of  funds 
to  those  who  do  not. 

For  medical  and  dental  students:  Direct 
financial  aid  over  their  course  of  study.  In- 
ternship and  residency,  with  an  option  to 
repay  the  loans  over  a  long  term  or  through 
direct  governmental  service,  either  In  the 
military.  Public  Health  Service  or  a  Poverty 
Corps  for  doctors. 

While  these  last  two  recommendations  are 
clearly  to  Increase  the  supply  of  health  pro- 
fessionals, the  Commission  Insisted  they  were 
made  to  meet  future  needs  and  expansion. 

"The  crisis  at  the  present  time,"  It  said. 
"Is  not  simply,  one  of  numbers."  to  raise  the 
number  of  practicing  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  and  auxiliary  personnel.  "We  must 
first  Improve  the  system  through  which 
health  care  Is  provided." 

One  way  to  Improve  the  health  care  system, 
recommended  the  Commission,  would  be  to 
draft  doctors  through  the  communities  where 
they  work  Instead  of  through  their  own 
home  towns. 

So  outdated  Is  the  present  method  of 
Selective  Service  that  It  has  left  some  towns 
with  overnight  doctor  shortages.  Not  long 
ago,  a  Commission  member  said,  Vanderbllt 
University  Medical  School  was  left  without 
a  Pathology  Department,  when  Its  seven-man 
staff  (from  seven  different  states)  was  drafted 
all  at  once. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  upgrading  the 
health  care  system,  the  Commission  said, 
would  be  through  what  It  calls  a  "peer  re- 
view" system,  certain  to  be  one  of  the  moat 
controversial  of  the  Commission's  proposals. 

What  the  Commission  would  like  to  see 
in  the  VS.  Is  a  series  of  review  boards,  at 
the  city,  county  and  state   levels,   at   the   ' 
hospital  level,  and  at  the  health  Insurance 
organization  level. 

In  effect,  these  review  boards — made  up  of 
prominent  physicians  and  health  officials — 
would  demand  that  doctors  and  hospitals 
account  for  their  actions. 

Besides  peer  review,  the  Commission  made 
other  specific  recommendations  to  Improve 
the  health  care  system.  Among  them : 

Gradually  disapprove  and  phase  out  the 
Third  Preference  part  of  the   Immigration 
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law  that  each  year  admits  7000  new  foreign 
medical  graduates  Into  the  U.S.,  where  al- 
most 20  per  cent  of  aU  new  medical  licensee 
given  each  year  go  to  foreign-trained  doc- 
tors. Not  only  are  these  doctors  poorly 
trained  by  U.S.  standards,  claims  the  Com- 
mission, their  entry  Into  the  U.S.  represents 
the  "worst  kind  of  brain  drain"  In  the  world 
today. 

Give  the  highest  priority  to  Improving 
health  care  for  the  poor  and  needy.  "No 
clear-cut  solution  for  care  of  the  disadvan- 
taged has  been  developed,"  the  Commission 
concluded.  "We  urge  that  experimentation 
be  markedly  expanded  with  recognition  of 
the  special  problems  of  this  segment  of 
the  population." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  1967) 
Broad  Changes  m  Medical  Cabx  Uboed  fob 
Nation — Presidential  Adtisort  Panel 
Says  Althiations  Are  Vital  it  Crisis  Is 
To  Be  Met — Would  Ritest  Doctors — 
Economic  Incentives  Asked  for  Hospital 
Improvement — PREPAm  Plans  Praised 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 

Washington,  November  20. — Basic  changes 
m  American  medical  practice  and  health 
care  were  recommended  today  In  a  report 
submitted  to  President  Johnson. 

Economic  Incentives  should  be  offered 
hospitals,  the  report  said.  Periodic  re-llcens- 
Ing  of  physicians  to  Insure  competence  and 
quality  should  be  considered,  It  said  and 
doctors'  performance  should  be  reviewed 
routinely  by  panels  of  their  peers.  Pre-paid 
comprehensive  health  care  arrangements  re- 
ceived  favorable  comment. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  the  report  would  be  re- 
quired reading  for  his  Cabinet  members.  He 
said  he  hoped  the  document  would  also  be 
widely  considered  outside  the  Government. 

The  report,  by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower,  said  that  there 
was  a  crisis  In  American  health  care  and 
that  vast  Increases  In  manpower  and  money 
would  be  of  little  use  unless  the  system  Itself 
was  changed. 

government  not  enough 

"Because  the  present  system  channels  man- 
power Into  Inefficient  and  Inappropriate 
activities,  added  numbers  by  themselves  can- 
not be  expected  to  bring  much  Improve- 
ment." the  report  declared. 

The  commission  disclaimed  any  Intention 
of  proposing  a  master  Federal  plan  for  health 
care.  On  the  contrary.  It  said,  government 
alone  Is  not  big  enough  to  solve  the  problems 
of  health  care  for  the  American  people. 

In  Its  roughly  50  recommendations,  th^ 
commission  stressed  economic  Incentives  to 
efficient  and  high  quality  health  care,  with 
corresponding  penalties  for  Inefficiency; 
widespread  xise  of  "peer  review"  arrange- 
ments to  gauge  and  Insure  the  quality  of 
care,  and  the  possibility  of  requiring  periodic 
re-llcenslng  of  doctors  to  make  sure  their 
talents  and  knowledge  remain  up  to  date. 

If  followed,  the  recommendations  would 
bring  fundamental  changes  to  the  manner 
In  which  health  care  Is  rendered  and  paid  for 
In  the  United  States. 

The  economic  Incentives  for  efficiency  and 
high  quality  in  health  care  would  take  many 
forms.  One  possibility  worthy  of  being  ex- 
plored, the  report  said.  Is  that  of  giving 
doctors  a  financial  stake  In  the  operation  of 
hospitals. 

The  commission  also  recommended  that 
health  Insurance  plans  put  greater  emphasis 
on  outpatient  care  to  relieve  the  strain  on 
hospital  facilities.  At  briefings  on  the  report 
today,  spokesmen  for  the  commission  men- 
tioned repeatedly  the  efficiencies  achieved 
by  such  prepaid  care  plans  as  those  of  the 
Kaiser   Foundation   Hospitals   In  California. 

The  report  stressed  the  view  that  there  was 
no  time  to  be  lost  In  making  changes  and 
Improvements  In  American  medical  care. 


Until  the  present  decade  the  nation  has 
had  problems  to  solve,  said  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

"From  here  on  out  we  probably  have 
catastrophes  to  prevent,"  he  said  at  a  briefing 
for  reporters.  Mr.  Miller  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Cummins  Engine  Company,  Co- 
lumbus, Ind.  He  has  headed  the  commission 
since  It  was  appointed  by  the  President  on 
May  7.  1966. 

At  a  presentation  at  the  White  House  to- 
day. Dr.  Peter  S.  Blng.  executive  director  of 
the  commission,  said  the  nation  faced  a  para- 
dox In  that  the  numbers  of  doctors  and  hos- 
pital beds  were  increasing  faster  than  the 
population,  yet  a  crisis  in  medical  care 
loomed. 

Greater  demand,  the  Increasing  complex- 
ity of  medical  and  hospital  practice  and  the 
growing  tendency  toward  medical  specializa- 
tion produce  shortages  In  personal  care,  he 
said. 

In  this  pinch  between  demand  and  avail- 
able supply  of  medical  care,  costs  will  rise 
sharply  If  changes  In  practice  are  not  made, 
the  report  said. 

If  current  practices  continue,  the  commis- 
sion estimated,  health  expenditures  for  the 
nation  will  rise  by  more  than  140  per  cent 
In  the  decade  ending  In  1975.  Hospital  costs 
It  said,  will  go  up  250  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  general  cost  of  living  Is  ex- 
pected to  Increase  only  about  20  per  cent. 

Address  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  at 
the  Teshtva  Untvehsity,  Albert  EIinstetn 
College  or  Medicine,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  No- 
vember 19,  1967 

This  Is  a  place  of  special  meaning  for  me. 
For  at  Teshlva  University  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine  has  begun  an  Important 
new  step  In  Its  pioneering  urban  health  pro- 
gram: The  Roee  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center 
for  Research  In  Mental  Retardation  and  Hu- 
man Development.  This  Center,  which  will 
help  to  salvage  the  lives  of  lost  citizens.  Is 
a  testament  to  your  concern — concern  which 
has  been  a  keystone  of  this  great  medical 
school. 

But  I  come  here  to  offer  you  not  congratu- 
lations, but  a  challenge.  For  In  New  York 
and  across  the  nation,  the  condition  of 
American  medical  care  Is  grave — ^In  fact,  It 
Is  critical.  We — and  you — confront  a  grim 
scene  of  the  neglected,  the  Ul.  and  the  dy- 
ing— the  thousands,  the  millions  of  victims 
of  our  Indifference. 

"If  we  believe  that  men  have  any  per- 
sonal rights  at  all".  Aristotle  said,  "then  they 
must  have  an  absolute  moral  right  to  such 
a  measure  of  good  health  as  society  alone 
Is  able  to  give  them". 

Two  years  ago,  the  United  States  began  a 
program  to  provide  this  moral  right  for  two 
parts  of  our  population:  those  over  65,  and 
the  "medically  indigent."  for  whom  serious 
Illness  means  financial  catastrophe.  We  have 
spent  billions  of  dollars  In  these  programs — 
yet  what  they  have  produced  Is  not  achieve- 
ment, but  anxiety.  For  they  have  shown  us 
more  vividly  than  ever  before — that  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  health  care  has  failed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  medical  needs  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  cost  of  health  care  In  America  Is  stag- 
gering: more  than  6  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  And  with  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid, these  costs  have  soared.  But  consider 
what  we  have  bought  with  these  billions: 

In  1950,  we  ranked  fifth  In  the  world  In 
our  Infant  mortality  rate.  Today,  we  rank 
fifteenth — below  all  of  the  Industrialized  na- 
tions of  Europe.  And  here  In  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  Infant  mortality 
increased — by  4  percent. 

Twelve  other  nations  have  higher  life  ex- 
pectancy rates  at  60  than  we  do. 

Fifteen  other  nations  have  higher  ratios 
of  hospital  beds  to  patients  than  we  do. 

Forty-three  percent  of  our  hospital  care. 


according  to  Columbia's  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  Is  only 
poor  to  fair. 

But  these  figures — and  countless  others — 
cannot  measure  the  full  Impact  of  our  dou- 
ble standard  of  medical  care.  It  cannot  meas- 
ure the  disappearance  of  family  physician 
care  for  poor  families — and  Its  replacement 
by  the  emergency  rooms  of  huge  impersonal 
municipal  hospitals.  It  cannot  measure  the 
long  waits,  or  endless  lines,  for  an  often 
indifferent  examination  by  a  doctor  the  pa- 
tient has  never  seen  before,  and  will  not 
see  again.  It  cannot  measure  the  minor  ill- 
nesses which  spawn  major  diseases — ^because 
regular  checkups  are  unknown,  and  contin- 
uing medical  care  an  Illusion.  It  cannot  re- 
fiect  the  children  whose  education  is  tise- 
less — because  they  are  too  weak  to  work,  or 
too  111  to  listen. 

Figures  cannot  measure  the  Indignities, 
the  inefficiencies,  the  lost  lives,  but  they  at 
least  tell  us  how  much  remains  to  be  done, 
beyond  the  spending  of  massive  sums  of 
money. 

Medicare  has  told  us  what  we  should  have 
known  long  ago.  Our  system  of  health  care 
In  the  United  States  Is  understaffed,  over- 
burdened, and  as  It  is  presently  structured. 
wholly  inadequate  to  supply  decent  medical 
attention  for  all  Americans.  This  fact  was 
hidden  from  us — because  those  who  were 
elderly,  those  who  were  poor — simply  did  not 
get  a  minimal  amount  of  medical  care.  Now, 
they  are  beginning  to  come  to  hospitals,  and 
to  visit  physicians.  And  with  them  has  come 
the  knowledge  that  our  system  of  health 
care  must  change. 

There  Is  already  a  shortage  of  modem  hos- 
pital beds  and  nursing  home  beds.  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  have  only  multiplied  the  num- 
ber seeking  care  in  these  already  overbur- 
dened and  often  Inefficient  facilities. 

The  result  of  providing  more  money  to 
compete  for  the  same  supply  of  services  haa 
been  an  astronomical  Increase  In  the  cost 
of  care.  Dally  rates  In  hospitals  are  up  over 
a  third  in  less  than  two  years.  Physicians' 
fees  have  risen  over  ten  percent,  8.5  percent 
in  the  past  year  alone.  Hospital  charges  of 
$100  a  day  will  soon  ,be  a  reality  In  New 
York  City.  ^     ^^. 

There  Is  no  real  mystery  about  why  this 
has  happened.  Wages  are  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  running  a  hospital,  and  there  was  a 
huge  backlog  of  wage  demands  in  our  bos- 
pitals.  Nurses  and  other  personnel  had 
worked  too  long  at  substandard  pay,  and 
now  there  are  funds  to  offer  a  more  adequate 
wage. 

But  there  are  other  matters.  Hospitals  are 
run  essentially  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
They  have  been  neither  forced  nor  even  en- 
couraged to  Innovate.  Patients  are  still 
wheeled  from  one  end  of  the  hospital  to  the 
other  for  surgery.  Costly  services  are  main- 
tained for  vast  numbers  of  patients  not 
seriously  enough  ill  to  need  them. 

Physician  fees  have  risen  so  sharply  be- 
cause more  dollars  cannot  by  themselves  pro- 
duce more  doctors.  That,  coupled  with  tha 
fee-for-servlce  approach  of  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  has  allowed  some  specialists  and 
even  some  general  practitioners  to  reap  ex- 
orbitant benefits  from  these  tax-financed 
programs. 

Serious  as  these  matters  are,  the  funda- 
mental problem  is  one  of  structure — one 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  o\ir  system  of  de- 
livering health  care.  We  are  pumping  bilUons 
of  dollars  of  new  money  Into  the  health 
Industry — but  without  the  slightest  effort  to 
change  the  existing  system,  under  which  peo- 
ple are  taken  care  of  in  the  costliest  Institu- 
tion, the  hospital,  and  by  the  coetllest  man- 
power, the  doctor.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  the 
cost  of  health  care  has  risen  so  sharply. 

The  first  task.  In  my  Judgment,  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  present  approach  Is  simply 
not  satisfactory — and  to  do  something  about 
It.  We  are  providing  poor  quality  care  at  high 
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cost.  That  Is  nothing  less  ^)£a_A--Q&tional 
faUure.  ^  ^ 

Next  week  I  shall  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  social  security  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Ck>ngressional  committee  to  study  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  It.  The  committee's  mandate  would  be 
the  full  scope  of  the  cost  problem — from  re- 
imbursement formulas  to  new  technology, 
from  ways  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  to  new 
ways  of  delivering  health  care. 

But  no  committee — no  study — can  be  suc- 
cessful unless  It  confronts  the  root  cause  of 
splrallng  medical  costs:  the  outmoded  and 
rigid  structure  of  health  care  which  simply 
cannot  meet  the  demands  for  decent  medical 
attention.  What  Is  needed — as  a  matter  of 
the  first  priority — Is  to  put  o\ir  medical  re- 
sources to  work  In  new  ways,  to  respond  more 
effectively  l<>  the  ever-growing  demand  for 
services. 

An  effective  program  of  action  requires  at 
least  four  steps: 

First:  We  must  tap  new  sources  for  re- 
cruitment into  the  health  field  and  develop 
new  health  careers  for  our  recruits.  We  all 
know  we  have  a  grave  shortage  of  medical 
personnel.  We  know  that  each  year  we  edu- 
cate 2000  fewer  doctors  than  we  need  Just 
to  keep  pace  with  present  ratios;  and  we 
know  we  need  more  nurses  of  all  kinds,  and 
more  technical  aides. 

But  even  as  we  provide  government  assist- 
ance to  health  professional  schools — even  as 
we  provide  scholarships  and  loans,  so  that 
low-Income  students  can  attend  our  medical 
schools — we  know  we  must  develop  new  Jobs 
In  the  health  field.  For  the  fact  is  that  we 
will  never  have  enough  doctors  and  nxirses 
to  perform  all  of  the  tasks  we  now  assign  to 
these  costly  and  scarce  professionals.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  many  of  their  tasks 
can  be  performed  by  assistants  working 
under  their  supervision — aides  who  can  be 
enabled  to  study  on  the  Job  in  order  to  ac- 
quire greater  sltlll  and  more  on  to  greater 
responsibility. 

We  can  find  many  of  these  people  in  the 
same  communities  of  the  poor  which  most 
need  medical  help.  We  can  find — and  train — 
non-professional  people,  to  care  for  fellow 
members  of  their  own  communities.  And  this 
source  of  employment — a  source  you  have 
tapped  with  your  health  careers  program — 
can  find  worthy  service  and  increased  Job 
opportunity,  within  the  medical  profession. 

Second:  All  of  our  medical  resources  must 
be  put  to  work  more  effectively^  in  the  com- 
munities themselves.  To  structure  the  future 
of  medicine  solely  around  large,  impersonal 
hospitals  will  not  only  insiire  poor  quality 
care,  but  also  guarantee  even  more  excessive 
demands  on  these  overcrowded  Institutions — 
and  ttxuB  produce  higher  and  higher  medical 
costs. 

If  we  are  to  use  our  ftmds  wisely — if  we  are 
to  deploy  our  health  manpower  efficiently — 
we  must  decentralize  medical  care.  We  must 
bring  health  services  to  the  people  through  a 
system  of  community  and  neighborhood 
health  centers  which  provide  comprehensive 
family  care  in  a  dignified,  responsive  setting. 

Again,  you  at  Albert  Einstein  have  recog- 
nized this  need,  by  participating  in  the 
Storefront  Neighborhood  Service  Center, 
sei/lng  the  Lincoln  Hospital  Community. 
Here,  non-professionals  can  be  of  greatest 
service — by  insuring  that  neighborhood  cen- 
ters serve  the  poor.  Instead  of  using  them. 
Too  often,  the  medical  profession  has  seen 
the  ghetto  communities  as  ideal  neighbor- 
hoods— not  so  much  for  service,  as  for  ob- 
taining teaching  material.  One  doctor  told 
me  of  a  conversation  he  had  with  a  ghetto 
resident.  He  asked  her  what  she  thought  of 
a  planned  new  neighborhood  health  center. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "Is  that  another  one  of 
those  programs  where  we  supply  the 
diseases?" 

The  neighborhood  health  centers  must  not 
be  that  kind  of  program.  They  must  meet 


the  fundamental  health  needs  of  our  ne- 
glected citizens. 

Third:  The  program  must  go  beyond  nar- 
rowly-defined "health"  needs.  For  all  of  the 
energy — all  of  the  commitment — of  the  med- 
ical profession  will  not  be  enough,  unless  we 
also  meet  the  sources  of  disease. 

It  is  Illusion  to  think  we  can  cure  a  sicUy 
child — and  Ignore  his  need  for  nutritious 
food.  It  is  foolish  to  pour  In  funds  to  minister 
to  the  effects  of  filth-ridden  sliuns — without 
recognizing  the  undeniable  fact  that  these 
slums  breed  disease.  It  is  profitless  to  estab- 
lish commimity  mental  health  services — If  we 
do  not  understand  that  a  community  of  the 
Jobless,  the  purposeless,  the  hopeless  spawns 
fr\istratlon  and  agony  in  the  minds  of  Its 
victims.  We  will  never  have  enough  doctors 
to  cure  the  children  of  Mississippi  who  have 
not  eaten  nourishing  food  since  their  birth. 
There  will  never  be  enough  therapists  for  all 
the  brain-damaged  children  of  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant.  We  will  not  cure  the  pathology 
of  Individuals,  unless  we — and  you — begin  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  pathology  of  these 
communities. 

Education  —  Jobs  —  housing  —  community 
participation — these  are  essential  elemehts 
of  a  healthy  neighborhood.  And  if  these  goals 
require  the  active  direct  participation  of  the 
medical  community  in  matters  of  public 
controversy,  then  this  is  the  work  that  must 
be  done.  It  Is  neither  economical,  nof  com- 
passionate, to  care  for  the  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  ignore  its  roots. 

Fourth :  As  this  is  true  for  the  communities 
of  poverty.  It  Is  Just  as  true  for  the  whole 
society.  AJl  the  cancer  research,  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  nation  may  be  less  important 
than  the  single  simple  step  of  making  sure 
that  fewer  children  are  enticed  Into  becoming 
cigarette  smokers.  All  our  programs  for  train- 
ing new  doctors  may  not  mean  as  much  to 
the  health  of  the  city  of  New  Tork  as  cour- 
ageous and  forceful  action  to  eliminate  the 
pollution  of  our  air.  AH  our  emergency  rooms 
will  not-  be  adequate  to  care  for  the  victims 
of  the  carnage  on  our  highways,  if  we  do  not 
enforce  far  more  rigid  safety  standards  on 
the  makers  of  automobiles. 

And  the  same  is  true  for  the  dozens  of 
health  hazards  we  have  allowed  to  persist, 
through  ignorance  and  inattention  and  sloth; 
the  meat  packed  amid  dirt  and  disease;  the 
drugs  sold  without  adequate  testing;  the 
pesticides  carelessly  sprayed  onto  our  crops. 

These  are  not  for  the  medical  profession 
alone — these  are  challenges  to  all  of  us.  But 
you  of  the  medical  profession,  the  concerned 
and  active  doctors  and  leaders  such  as  are 
here  today,  you  can  take  the  lead. 

Part  of  the  Job  is  securing  the  enactment 
of  legislation;  and  whatever  legislation  is 
necessary,  I  can  tell  you  that  It  will  be  in- 
troduced— and  it  will  be  fought  for.  But  an- 
other part  of  the  Job  is  education  and  action, 
relying  on  the  spontaneous  skill  and  initia- 
tive of  the  American  people.  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  surveys  showed  that  alarming  nimibers 
of  our  children  were  overweight,  underez- 
erclsed,  simply  in  poor  physical  condition. 
President  Kennedy  set  up  a  Council  on  Phys- 
ical Fitness  which,  in  cooperation  with  thou- 
sands of  Councils  all  over  the  country,  began 
to  set  up  programs  of  education  and  exer- 
cise for  children  and  families.  The  Councils 
were  completely  voluntary;  they  were  almost 
without  funds;  yet  they  worked  a  small  rev- 
olution. And  within  two  or  three  years,  new 
surveys  showed  that  the  young  people  of 
America  were  far  healthier,  in  far  better 
physical  condition,  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  Councils  began  their  work.  That 
kind  of  effort — whether  for  better  school 
meals,  or  against  early  smoking,  or  to  stimu- 
late forceful  action  against  air  pollution — 
can  be  made  In  every  community  In  the 
country  today. 

This  is  a  challenging  task.  It  requires  help 
from  Washington — fdr  example,  fimds  to 
help      medical     schools     Implement     bold 
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changes  in  education  and  operation.  And  it 
requires  help  from  state  capitals  and  City 
Halls  to  replace  rigid  reg\ilatlon  with  crea- 
tive flexibility. 

But  most  of  all,  It  requires  effort  by  your- 
selves— members  of  the  tnedical  profession, 
guided  by  your  obligations,  and  then  by  the 
counsel  of  Albert  Einstein,  who  said: 

"Concern  for  man  himself  and  his  fate 
must  always  form  the  chief  Interest  of  all 
technical  endeavors  ...  in  order  that  the 
creations  of  our  mind  shall  be  a  blessing 
and  not  a  curse  to  mankind." 

Now  you  must  find  new  ways  to  bring 
the  blessings  of  medicine  to  millions  who 
have  never  been  reached.  It  means  the  will- 
Ingness  and  energy  to  discard  traditional 
institutions  and  approaches  to  better  the 
condition  of  man  himself,  and  his  fate.  But 
you  have  that  willingness — you  have  that 
energy — and  I  know  you  will  succeed. 

SENATOR  RANDOLPH  COMMENDS  FINANCE  COM- 
MrrTEE  ACTION  ON  PROVISION  FOR  INCREASING 
INCOME  OF  OLD-AGE  ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Em- 
ployment and  Retirement  Incomes  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  one  provision 
in  the  pending  social  security  amend- 
ments. Section  213  requires  that  States 
must  give  their  public  assistance  re- 
cipients an  average  increase  of  $7.50  in 
their  overall  incomes  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  benefits. 

It  has  been  a  general  practice  among 
the  States,  when  social  secmity  increases 
are  approved,  to  reduce  public  assistance 
grants  of  those  who  receive  both  public 
assistance  and  social  security.  This  ac- 
tion leaves  recipients  no  better  off  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  total  incomes 
than  they  had  been  before  the  social  se- 
curity increases.  The  pending  bill  pro- 
vides a  means  whereby  a  State's  public 
assistance  recipients  will  benefit  from  the 
increases. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 
Retirement  Incomes,  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  chair,  as  a  result  of  several  days 
of  hearings  earlier  this  year,  issued  a  re- 
port entitled  "Reduction  of  Retirement 
Benefits  Due  to  Social  Security  In- 
creases." We  recommended  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  reduction  of  old- 
age  assistance  grants  due  to  social  se- 
curity increases.  To  implement  this  rec- 
ommendation, I  offered  amendment  No. 
375.  Although  the  Finance  Committee  did 
not  accept  my  amendment,  I  believe  that 
the  provision  which  it  did  adopt  sub- 
stantially accomplishes  the  purpose  our 
subcommittee  was  seeking.  I  am  gratified 
to  give  the  committee's  provision  my  en- 
thusiastic support. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  bill  has  expired.  The  bill  having 
been  read  the  third  time,  the  question  is, 
Shall  it  pass?  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlktt],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  armoimce  that  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Govern]  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmaoge]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  fvxther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett],  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  MxtrphtJ, 
the  Senator  from'  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Hansen]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
PROtrry]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Mtirphy], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  "ntty." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  78, 
nays  6,  as  follows: 

[No.  350  Leg.) 
YEAS— 78 


Aiken 

Hart 

Mondale 

Allott 

Hartke 

Monroney 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Baker 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bible 

Hill 

Moss 

Boggs 

Holllngs 

Muskie 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Javlts 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Percy 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Kennedy,  Maae 

.  Randolph 
Rlblcoll 

Clark 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

RuaseU 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Smathers 

Domlnick 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

l^nffleld 

Spong 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

"Tydings 

Core 

McOee 

Williams,  N.J. 

Orlffln 

Mclntyre 

Yarborough 

Omening 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Harris 

Miller 

NATS— 6 

Young,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Holland 

Thurmond 

Ciirtls 

StenniB 

WlUiams,  Del. 

NOT  VOnNO— 16 

Bartlett 

Fong 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Hansen 

Scott 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McQovem 

Tower 

Dodd 
Xostland 

Mundt 
Murphy 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 


move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  C3oRE,  Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
(H.R.  12080)  be  printed  with  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  numbered;  and  that 
in  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make  all 
necessary  technical  and  clerical  changes 
and  corrections,  including  corrections  In 
section,  subsection,  and  so  forth,  desig- 
nations, and  cross  references  thereto,  and 
corrections  in  the  table  of  contents — ^In- 
cluding appropriate  deletions,  insertions, 
and  revisions  in  such  table. 


PERSONAL   STATEMENT— REASON 
FOR  NOT  VOTING 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  make  a  personal  statement. 
Yesterday  I  canceled  a  trip  abroad  in 
order  that  I  might  be  here  to  vote  for 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

When  the  rollcall  is  recorded  in  the 
Record,  my  name  will  be  shown  as  an 
absentee. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  a  room  in  the 
New  Senate  Office  Building  where  the 
bell  calling  for  the  vote  did  not  ring. 
When  the  word  of  the  vote  reached  me, 
I  came  over  but  arrived  on  the  floor  too 
late  to  be  recorded. 

This  is  a  cause  of  great  sorrow  to  me 
because  I  would  like  to  have  been  here, 
and  I  wanted  particularly  to  have  been 
recorded  as  voting  for  the  social  securUy 
bill.  ' 

FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  785,  S.  2147,  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  I  do  this  so  that  it  will  be 
the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (S.  2147),  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  line  18,  after  the  word 
"his"  strike  out  "delegatee"  and  insert 
"delegate";  on  page  3,  line  16,  after  the 
word  "term"  strike  out  "  'territory'  "  and 
Insert  "Territory'";  in  line  21,  after 
the  word  "any"  strike  out  "territory" 
and  insert  "Territory";  In  line  22,  after 
the  word  "any"  where  it  appears  the  sec- 


ond time,  strike  out  "territory"  and  in- 
sert "Territory";  on  page  4,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "the"  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "territories"  and  insert 
"Territories";  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "effectuate  the  purpose 
of  this  Act"  and  insert  "assure  that  the 
meat  or  other  portions  of  such  carcasses 
contained  in  such  product  are  not  adul- 
terated and  that  such  products  are  not 
represented  as  meat  food  products.";  on 
page  8,  line  5,  after  the  word  "container" 
insert  "unless";  on  page  10,  line  22,  after 
the  word  "to"  strike  out  "effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act"  and  insert  "assure 
that  it  will  not  have  false  or  mlsleadlniL 
labeling  and  that  the  public  will  be  in^ 
formed  of  the  manner  of  handling  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  article  In  a 
wholesome  condition.";  on  page  11,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "so"  strike  out  "en- 
acted" and  insert  "entitled";  on  page  12, 
after  line  6,  insert: 

(V)  The  term  "official  device"  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  in  applying  any  official  mark. 

On  page  13,  line  15,  after  the  word  "in" 
strike  out  "sections  3  through  23  of";  on 
page  15,  line  10,  after  the  word  "used" 
insert  "with  respect  to  material  required 
to  be  Incorporated  in  labeling  to  avoid 
false  or  misleading  labeling";  on  page  17, 
line  16,  after  the  word  "human"  strike 
out  "food,"  and  insert  "food";  on  page  20, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  20,  strike  out 
"the  inspection  and  other  requirements 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  assure  that  the  imported  articles 
have  t>een  prepared  imder  requirements 
substtmtially  equivalent  to  those  appli- 
cable to  the  comparable  domestic  arti- 
cles, and  otherwise  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act"  and  insert  "all  the 
inspection,  building  construction  stand- 
ards, and  all  other  provisions  oif  this  Act 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder  appli- 
cable to  such  articles  in  commerce  within 
the  United  States.";  on  page  22,  line  8. 
after  the  word  "articles"  Insert  a  colon 
and  "Provided  further.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  Individual 
who  purchases  meat  or  meat  products  < 
outside  the  United  States  for  his  own 
consumption  except  that  the  total 
amount  of  such  meat  or  meat  products 
shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds." ;  on  page 
22,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18,  strike  out 
"goals"  and  insert  "goats";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "not"  strike  out  "buy  or 
sell"  and  insert  "engage  In  the  business 
of  buying  or  selling";  on  page  23,  line  2, 
after  the  word  "food"  insert  a  colon  and 
"And  provided  further.  That  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  issue  "Retail  Ex- 
emption Certificates"  under  paragraph 
21  and  22  of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  shall  continue.";  after  line  6 
strike  out: 

(b)  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  sanitary 
condltlona  as  he  may  by  regulations  pre- 
Bcrlt>e.  exempt  from  the  Inspection  require- 
ments of  this  title  the  slaughter  of  anlmala, 
and  the  prep«U'ation  of  carcassses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  by 
any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  In  any  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Colvunbia  solely  for 
distribution  within  such  Jurisdiction  when 
the  Secretary  determines  that  it  la  imprac- 
ticable to  provide  siich  Inspection  wlthtn  the 
limit!   «   ftmds    aiq;>ropnated   for   admla- 
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Istratlon  of  this  Act  and  that  such  exemption 
win  otherwise  facilitate  enforcement  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  refuse,  withdraw  or 
modify  any  exemption  under  thla  paragraph 
(b)  In  his  discretion  whenever  he  determines 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purixjses  of  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  21,  strike  out 
*'(c)"  and  insert  "(b)":  on  page  25,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "dyes,"  strike  out 
"chemical"  and  Insert  "chemicals,";  on 
page  26,  line  17.  after  the  word  "estab- 
lishment" insert  "in  any  State  or  orga- 
nized Territory":  in  line  21,  after  the 
word  "or"  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia"  and  insert  "Territory";  on 
page  30,  line  10,  after  the  word  "to"  strike 
out  "effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act" 
and  insert  "assure  that  such  animals,  or 
the  unwholesome  parts  or  products 
thereof,  will  be  prevented  from  being 
used  for  human  food  purposes.";  in  line 
19,  after  the  word  "or"  where  it  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  "territory  or  the 
District  of  Columbia"  and  Insert  "orga- 
nized Territory";  In  line  23,  after  the 
word  "the",  strike  out  "State,  territory, 
or  District"  and  insert  "State  or  Terri- 
tory"; in  line  24,  after  the  word  "have" 
strike  out  "comparable"  and  Insert  "at 
least  equal":  on  page  31,  after  the  word 
"Act"  Insert  "including  the  State  pro- 
viding for  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentatives being  afforded  access  to  such 
places  of  business  and  the  facilities,  in- 
ventories, and  records  thereof,  and  the 
taking  of  reasonable  samples,  where  he 
determines  necessary  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act;";  on  page 
32,  line  3,  after  the  word  "are"  strike  out 
"consistent  with"  and  Insert  "at  least 
equal  to";  in  line  14,  after  the  word  "au- 
thorities" strike  out  "comparable"  and 
Insert  "at  least  equal";  on  page  34,  aftfer 
line  4,  insert: 

fc)(l)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve, byJJjlrtydAys  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
two  years  aftCT  enactment  of  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  that  a  State  has  failed  to  develop 
or  Is  not  enforcing,  with  respect  to  all  estab- 
lishments within  Its  Jurisdiction  (except 
those  that  would  be  exempted  from  Federal 
Inspection  under  subparagraph  (2) )  at  which 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equlnes  are 
slaughtered,  or  their  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
products  thereof,  are  prepared  for  use  as 
human  food,  solely  for  distribution  within 
such  State,  and  the  products  of  such  estab- 
lishments, requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  or  representative  selected 
by  him,  that  such  requirements  have  not 
been  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  in 
which  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  trans- 
actions wholly  within  such  State:  Provided, 
That  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may  de- 
lay such  designation  for  said  period,  and  not 
designate  the  State.  If  he  determines  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  the  State  then  has  such 
reqaii'ements  In  effective  operation.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  any  such  designation 
in  the  Federal  Register  and,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  such  pubUca- 
tlon,  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  sh&U 
apply  to  operations  and  transactions  and  to 
persons,    firms,    and    corporations    engaged 
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therein  In  the  State  to  the  same  extent  and 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  such  operations  and 
transactions  were  conducted  In  or  for  com- 
merce: Provided  further.  That  upon  notifi- 
cation by  the  Governor  of  any  State  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  that  he  waives  for  such 
State  the  periods  of  time  specified  herein, 
and  requests  the  designation  of  the  State 
under  this  paragraph  (c) .  the  Secretary  shaU 
designate  such  State  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph.  Thereafter,  upon  request  of  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  shall  revoke  such 
designation  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  State  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed 
under  Utle  I  and  title  IV  of  this  Act:  And 
provided  further.  That,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  section.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  any  establishment 
within  a  SUte  Is  producing  adulterated  meat 
or  meat  food  products  for  distribution  with- 
in such  State  which  would  clearly  endanger 
th»  public  health  he  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  and  the  appropriate  Ad- 
visory Committee  provided  by  section  301  of 
the  Act  of  such  fact  for  effective  action  un- 
der State  or  local  law.  If  the  State  does  not 
take  action  to  prevent  such  endangering  of 
the  public  health  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  notice,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, In  light  of  the  risk  to  public  health, 
the  Secretary  may  forthwith  designate  any 
such  establishment  as  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Act.  and  there- 
upon the  establishment  and  operator  there- 
of shall  be  subject  to  such  provisions  as 
though  engaged  In  commerce  until  such  time 
as  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  State 
has  developed  and  will  enforce  requirements 
at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  under  title 
I  and  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provUlons  of  this  Act  requiring 
Inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  and 
the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof, 
meat  and  meat  food  products  shall  not  apply 
to  operations  of  types  traditionally  and 
usually  conducted  at  retail  stores  and  res- 
taurants, when  conducted  at  any  retail  store 
or  restaurant  or  similar  retail-type  estab- 
lishment for  sale  In  normal  retaU  quantities 
or  service  of  such  articles  to  consumers  at 
such  establishments  If  such  establishments 
are  subject  to  such  Inspection  provisions  only 
under  this  paragraph  (c) . 

(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  imder  this  para- 
graph (c)  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
State  meat  Inspection  requirements  at  least 
equal  to  those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and 
IV,  with  respect  to  the  operations/and  trans- 
actions  within  such  State  whlcli  are  regu- 
lated under  subparagraph  (1).  Me  shall  ter- 
mlnate  the  designation  of  8uch\State  \m- 
der  this  paragraph  (c).  but  thls\«hall  not 
preclude  the  subsequent  redeslgnktion  of 
the  State  at  any  time  upon  thirty  d^ys  no- 
tice to  the  Governor  and  publication  Vn  the 
Federal  Register  In  accordance  wlth^thls 
paragraph,  and  any  State  may  be  designated 
upon  such  notice  and  publication  at  any 
time  after  the  period  specified  in  this  para- 
graph  whether  or  not  the  State  has  there- 
tofore been  designated  upon  the  Secretary 
determining  that  It  U  not  effectively  enforc- 
ing requirements  at  least  equal  to  those 
Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 
periodically  thereafter,  but  at  least  annually 
review  the  requirements.  Including  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  of  the  several  States  not 
designated  under  this  paragraph  (c),  with 
respect  to  the  slaughter,  and  the  prepara- 
tion, storage,  handling  and  distribution  of 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  of  such  animals,  and  Inspection  of 
such  operations,  and  annually  report  thereon 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sen- 


ate in  the  report  required  under  section  17 
of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

On  page  38,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d) ";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  5.  strike  out  "ter- 
ritory as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  act; 
or  the  District  of  Colxmabia"  and  Insert 
"organized  territory.";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "recipient"  strike  out  "If"  and 
insert  "is";  in  Une  18.  after  the  word 
"recipient"  strike  out  "has  been  con- 
victed, in  any  Federal  or  State  court,  of 
any  felony"  and  Insert  "or  anyone  re- 
sponsibly connected  with  the  applicant 
or  recipient,  has  been  convicted.  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  (1)  any  felony, 
or  (2)  more  than  one  violation  of  any 
law,  other  than  a  felony,  based  upon  the 
acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of 
unwholesome,  mislabeled,  or  deceptively 
packaged  food  or  upon  fraud  in  connec- 
tion with  transactions  in  food.";  on  page 
39,  after  line  4,  Insert: 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  business  If  he  was  a  partner, 
officer,  director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  Its  voting  stock  or  em- 
ployed In  a  managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

The  determination  and  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  thereto  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the 
affected  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of.  In- 
spection service  files  application  for  Judicial 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate  court 
as  provided  in  section  404.  Judicial  review 
of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record 
upon  which  the  determination  and  order  are 
based. 

On  page  40.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
6,  strike  out  "territory"  and  Insert  "Ter- 
ritory"; on  page  42.  line  16.  after  the 
word  "other"  strike  out  "territories"  and 
insert  "Territories";  on  page  44,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  16,  strike  out  "409(1)" 
and  insert  "409(s)":  In  line  17.  after 
"U.S.C."  strike  out  "409(1)"  and  Insert 
"409(s) )";  on  page  45.  at  the  beglrmlng 
of  line  10.  strike  out  "territory"  and 
Insert  "Territory";  in  line  16.  after  the 
word  "or"  where  it  appears  the  first  time, 
strike  out  "territory"  and  insert  "Terri- 
tory"; in  line  19.  after  the  word  "or" 
strike  out  "territory"  and  Insert  "Ter- 
ritory"; on  page  46.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "or"  strike  out  "territory"  and  in- 
sert "Territory";  In  line  12.  after  the 
word  "enactment"  strike  out  "hereof 
and  Insert  "of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act"; 
at  the  top  of  page  47.  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion. 9s  follows: 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcultiu-e  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  and  the  preparation,  storage, 
handling  and  distribution  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  of 
such  animals,  and  Inspection  of  establish- 
ments operated  in  connection  therewith,  in- 
cluding the  operations  under  and  effective- 
ness of  this  Act. 

On  page  47.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10,  change  the  section  number  from  "17" 
to  "18";  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
change  the  section  number  from  "18"  to 
"19";  on  page  48.  at  the  beginning  of 
line  3.  change  the  section  number  from 
"19"  to  "20";  in  line  9,  after  the  word 
"section"  strike  out  "17"  and  insert  "18"; 
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and  in  line  20,  after  the  word  "effective" 
insert  "upon  the  expiration  of";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and  that 
the  provisions  appearing  under  the  subhead- 
ing "FOR  MEAT  inspection:"  under  the  head- 
ing "BUBEAU  op  ANIMAI.  INDUSTRY"  In  the  Act 

approved  March  4.  1907,  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight"  (34 
Stat.  1260-1265,  as  amended;  21  U.S.C.  71-91), 
are  hereby  designated  as  the  "Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act'";  the  first  twenty  paragraphs 
thereof  are  hereby  designated,  respectively, 
as  sections  3  through  22,  and  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  paragraphs  thereof  as  sec- 
tion 23;  and  said  sections  3  through  23  are 
hereby  designated  at  "TITLE  I — INSPEC- 
TION REQUIREMENTS;  ADULTERATION 
AND  MISBRANDING". 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding,  in  title  I,  new 
sections  1  and  2  reading,  respectively,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Section  I.  As  used  In  this  Act.  except  as 
otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms  shall 
have  the  meanings  stated  below: 

"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  his  delegate. 

"(b)  The  term  'firm*  means  any  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  unincorporated 
business  organization. 

"(c)  The  term  "meat  broker'  means  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  carcasses,  parts 
of  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  on  commission,  or  otherwise 
negotiating  purchases  or  sales  of  such  arti- 
cles other  than  for  his  own  account  or  as  an 
employee  of  another  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion. 

"(d)  The  term  'Tenderer'  means  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the 
business  of  rendering  carcasses,  or  parts  or 
products  of  the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes, 
except  rendering  conducted  under  inspec- 
tion or  exemption  under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  The  term  'animal  food  manufacturer' 
means  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  manufacturing  or 
processing  animal  food  derived  wholly  or  in 
part  from  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of 
the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes. 

"(f)  The  term  'State'  means  any  State 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Commonwealth 
Puerto  Rico. 

"(g)  The  term  'Territory'  means  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States, 
American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  excluding  the 
Canal  Zone. 

"(h)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  any  Territory  not 
organized  with  a  legislative  body,  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"(1)  The  term  'United  States"  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Coliimbla.  and  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"(J)  The  term  'meat  food  product'  means 
any  product  capable  of  use  as  human  food 
which  Is  made  wholly  or  In  part  from  any 
meat  or  other  portion  of  the  carcass  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  excepting 
products  which  contain  meat  or  other  por- 
tions of  such  carcasses  only  In  a  relatively 
small  proportion  or  historically  have  not 
been  considered  by  consumers  as  products 
of  the  meat  food  Industry,  and  which  are 
exempted  from  definition  as  a  meat  food 
product  by  the  SecreUry  under  such  condi- 


tions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  meat  or  other  portions  of  such  carcasses 
contained  in  such  product  are  not  adulter- 
ated and  that  such  products  are  not  repre- 
sented as  meat  food  products.  This  term  as 
applied  to  food  products  of  eqiilnes  shall 
have  a  meaning  comparable  to  that  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  and  goats. 

"(k)  The  term  'capable  of  use  as  human 
food'  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  animal,  unless 
it  Is  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  deter  Its  use  as  human  food,  or 
it  Is  naturally  Inedible  by  humans. 

"(1)  The  term  "prepared"  means  slaugh- 
tered, canned,  salted,  rendered,  boned,  cut 
up,  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  processed. 

"(m)  The  term  'adulterated'  shall  apply  to 
any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food 
product  under  one  or  more  of  the  following 
circumstances: 

"(I)  If  it  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  injurious  to  health;  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance,  such 
article  shall  not  be  considered  adulterated 
under  this  clause  If  the  quantity  of  such 
substance  In  or  on  such  article  does  not 
ordinarily  render  It  Injurious  to  health; 

"(2)  (A)  If  It  bears  or  contains  (by  reason 
of  administration  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  animal  or  otherwise)  any  added  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  (other 
than  one  which  Is  (1)  a  pesticide  chemical 
in  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity;  (U)  a 
food  additive;  or  (Ui)  a  color  additive) 
which  may.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
make  such  article  unfit  for  hximan  food; 

"(B)  If  It  is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw^ 
agricultural  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act, 

"(C)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act, 

"(D)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  color  addi- 
tive which  Is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  706  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  ITiat  an  article 
which  Is  not  adulterated  under  clause  (B). 
(C).  or  (D)  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed 
adulterated  If  use  of  the  pesticide  chemical, 
food  additive,  or  color  additive  in  or  on  such 
article  Is  prohibited  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  in  establishments  at  which  In- 
sp>ection  is  maintained  under  tHle  I  of  this 
Act; 

"(3)  if  it  consists  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance 
or  Is  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  xm- 
healthful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit 
for  human  food; 

"(4)  If  It  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  imder  insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  In- 
jurious to  health; 

"(S)  If  It  Is,  In  whole  or  In  part,  the  prod- 
uct ot_fm  animal  which  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter; 

"(6)  If  Its  container  Is  composed.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  of  any  ptoisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents 
Injurious  to  heplth; 

"(7)  If  It  has  been  Intentionally  sub- 
jected to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the 
radiation  was  In  conformity  with  a  regulation 
or  exemption  In  effect  pursuant  to  section 
409  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

"(8)  If  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
In  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  If  any  substance  has  been 
substituted,  whoUy  or  In  part  therefor;  or  If 
damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  concealed  in 
any  manner;  or  if  any  substance  has  been 


added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  Increase  Its  bxilk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  It  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  is;  or 

"(9)  if  it  is  margarine  containing  ftnimai 
fat  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used  therein 
consisted  In  whole  or  in  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed  substance. 

"(n)  The  term  'misbranded"  shall  apply 
to  iny  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  one  or  more  of  the 
following  circumstances : 

"(1)  if  its  labeling  Is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular; 

"  (2)  if  It  Is  offered  for  sale  under  the  name 
of  another  food; 

"(3)  if  It  is  an  Imitation  of  another 
food,  unless  its  label  bears,  in  type  of  uni- 
form size  and  prominence,  the  word  'imita- 
tion' and  Inamedlately  thereafter,  the  name 
of  the  food  Imitated; 

"(4)  if  its  container  is  so  made,  formed,  or 
filled  as  to  be  misleading; 

"(5)  if  In  a  package  or  other  container 
unless  it  bears  a  label  showing  (A)  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor;  and  (B)  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
in  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count:  Provided,  That  under  clause  (B)  of 
this  subparagraph  (6).  reasonable  variations 
may  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to 
small  packages  may  be  established,  by  regu- 
lations  prescribed   by   the   Secretary; 

"(6)  if  any  word,  statement,  or  other  In- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  of  other 
labeling  is  not  prominently  placed  thereon 
with  such  oonspicuousness  (as  compared 
with  other  words,  statements,  designs,  or 
devices,  in  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as 
to  render  It  likely  to  be  read  and  understood 
by  the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions   of   purchase   and  use; 

"(7)  if  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  unless  (A)  it  conforms 
to  such  definition  and  standard,  and  (B)  its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified  in 
the  definition  and  standard  and.  insofar  as 
may  be  required  by  such  regulations,  the 
common  names  "of  optional  ingredients 
(other  than  spices,  fiavorlng,  and  coloring) 
present  in  such  food; 

"(8)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is -represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  under  section  7 
of  this  Act.  and  It  falls  below  the  standard  of 
fill  of  container  applicable  thereto,  unless  Its 
label  bears,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  such 
regulations  specify,  a  statement  that  It  falls 
below  such  standard; 

"(9)  if  It  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (7).  unless  its  label  bears  (A) 
the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food,  If  any 
there  be,  and  (B)  in  case  it  is  fabricated  from 
two  or  more  Ingredients,  the  common  or 
usual  name  of  each  such  ingredient;  except 
that  spices,  fiavorings.  and  colorings  may, 
when  authorized  by  the  Secretary,  be  desig- 
nated as  spices,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
without  naming  each :  Provided,  That,  to  the 
extent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (B)  of  this  subparagraph 
(9)  Is  impracticable.  <w  results  In  deception 
or  unfair  competition,  exemptions  sbaU  be 
established  by  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary; 

"(10)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses,  unless  its  label  bears 
such  information  concerning  its  vitamin, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de-  ^ 
termines  to  be,  and  by  regxUations  prescribes 
as.  necessary  in  order  fully  to  Inform  pur- 
chasers as  to  Its  value  for  such  uses; 
"(11)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  artificial 
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flavoring,  artlflclal  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
servative, unless  It  bears  labeling  stating 
tbat  fact :  Provided^  That,  to  the  extent  that 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  (11)  Is  Impracticable,  exemp- 
tions shall  be  established  by  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Secretary;  or 

"(12)  If  It  falls  to  bear,  directly  thereon 
or  on  Its  container,  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  reg^ulatlons  prescribe,  the  Inspection  leg- 
end and,  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  foregoing, 
such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  In  such  regulations  to  assure  that  It 
will  not  have  false  or  misleading  labeling  and 
that  the  public  wUI  be  Informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  handling  required  to  maintain  the 
article  In  a  wholesome  condition. 

"(o)  The  term  'label'  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  the 
immediate  container  (not  Including  package 
liners)  of  any  article. 

"(p)  The  term  'labeling'  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter 
( 1 )  upon  any  article  or  any  of  Its  containers 
or  wrappers,  or  (2)  accompanying  such 
article. 

"(q)  The  term  'Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act'  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  ap- 
proved June  25,  193^  (52  Stat.  1040),  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

"(r)  The  terms  'peetlcide  chemical',  'food 
additive',  'color  additive',  and  'raw  agricul- 
tural commodity'  shall  have  the  same  mean- 
ings for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"(s)  The  term  'official  mark'  means  the 
official  Inspection  legend  or  any  other  symbol 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  to 
Identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  animal 
under  this  Act. 

"(t)  The  term  'official  Inspection  legend' 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  was 
Inspected  and  passed  in  accordance  with  this 
Act. 

"(u)  The  term  'official  certificate'  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  issuance  by  an  Inspector  or 
other  person  performing  official  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"(v)  The  term  'official  device'  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  use  In  applying  any  official  mark. 

"Sec.  2.  Meat  and  meat  food  products  are  an 
Important  source  of  the  Nation's  total  supply 
of  food.  They  are  consumed  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  major  portion  thereof  moves 
In  interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  It  la  es- 
sential In  the  public  interest  tbat  the  health 
and  welfare  of  consumers  be  protected  by  as- 
suring that  meat  and  meat  food  products 
distributed  to  them  are  wholesome,  not 
Eidulterated,  and  properly  marked,  labeled, 
and  packaged.  Unwholesome,  adulterated,  or 
mlsbranded  meat  or  meat  food  products  Im- 
pair the  effective  reg^ulatlon  of  meat 
and  meat  food  products  In  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  are  Injurious  to  the 
public  welfare,  destroy  markets  for  whole- 
some, not  adulterated,  and  properly  labeled 
and  packaged  meat  and  meat  food  products, 
and  result  In  sundry  losses  to  livestock  pro- 
ducers and  processors  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  as  well  as  Injury  to  consimaers.  The 
unwholesome,  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or 
deceptively  packaged  articles  can  be  apld  at 
lower  prices  and  compete  unfairly  with  the 
wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and  properly 
labeled  and  packaged  articles,  to  the^detrl- 
ment  of  consvmiers  and  the  public  generally. 
It  Is  hereby  found  that  all  articles  and 
animals  which  are  regulated  under  this  Act 
are  either  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
or  substantially  affect  such  commerce,  and 
that  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  coopera- 
tion by  the  States  and  other  Jurisdictions  as 
contemplated  by  this  Act  are  appropriate  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such 
commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such  com- 
merce, and  to  protect  the  health  and  wAfare 
of  consumers." 


SBC.  3.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by— 

(a)  deleting  the  phrase  "Interstate  or  for- 
eign" wherever  It  appears  In  sections  3 
through  23  of  title  I  of  said  Act;  and 

(b)  deleting  In  section  3  of  said  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  71)  the  phrase  "the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, at  his  discretion,  may"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secretary 
shall"  and  deleting  the  words  "of  Agricul- 
ture" wherever  they  appear  after  the  word 
"Secretary"  thereafter  In  title  I  of  the  Act. 

Sec.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  72) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the  phrases 
"for  human  consumption"  and  "for  trans- 
portation or  sale",  and  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "commerce"  the  phrase  "which  are 
capable  of  use  as  human  food". 

Sec.  5.  Section  6  of  said  Act  (21  UB.C.  73) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  may 
limit  the  entry  of  carcasses,  parts  of  caracass- 
es,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  and  other 
materials  Into  any  establishment  at  which 
Inspection  under  this  title  Is  maintained, 
under  such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe 
to  assure  that  allowing  the  entry  of  such 
articles  into  such  Inspected  establishments 
will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act." 

Sbc.  6.  Section  7  of  said  Act  (21  U^.C.  76) 
Is  hereby  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  the  provisions  thereof  reading 
as  follows:  ",  and  no  such  meat  or  meat 
food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  In 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  any 
false  or  deceptive  name;  but  established 
trade  name  or  names  which  are  usual  to  such 
products  and  which  are  not  false  and  decep- 
tive and  which  shall  be  .approved  by  the 
Secretary  are  permitted"; 

(b)  designating  the  remaining  provisions 
as  paragraph  (a);  and 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the 
following  provisions  as  paragraphs  (b) 
through  (e),  respectively: 

"(b)  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  Inspected  at  any 
establishment  under  the  authority  of  this 
title  and  found  to  be  not  adulterated,  shall 
at  the  time  they  leave  the  establishment 
bear.  In  distinctly  legible  form,  directly 
thereon  or  on  their  containers,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require,  the  information  required 
under  paragraph  (n)  of  section  1  of  this 
Act. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public,  may  prescribe :  ( 1 )  the 
styles  and  sizes  of  type  to  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  material  required  to  be  Incorporated 
In  labeling  to  avoid  false  or  misleading  label- 
ing in  marketing  and  labeling  any  articles 
or  animals  subject  to  this  title  or  title  II 
of  this  Act;  (2)  definitions  and  standards  of 
Identity  or  composition  for  articles  subject 
to  this  title  and  standards  of  fill  of  container 
for  such  articles  not  inconsistent  with  any 
such  standards  established  under  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  and  there 
shall  be  consultation  between  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  prior  to  the  Issuance  of  such  stand- 
ards under  either  Act  relating  to  articles 
subject  to  this  Act  to  avoid  inconsistency 
in  such  standards  and  possible  impairment 
of  the  coordinated  effective  administration 
of  these  Acts.  There  shall  also  be  consultation 
between  the  Secretary  and  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee  provided  for  in  section 
301  of  this  Act,  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such 
standards  under  this  Act,  to  avoid.  Insofar 
as  feasible,  inconsistency  between  Federal 
and  State  standards. 

"(d)  No  article  subject  to  this  title  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  person,  firm, 
qr  corporation.  In  commerce,  under  any  name 
or  other  marking  or  labeling  which  Is  false  or 
misleading,  or  in  any  container  of  a  mislead- 
ing form  or  size,  but  established  trade  names 
and  other  marking  and  labeling  and  con- 
tainers which  are  not  false  or  misleading  and 


which  are  approved  by  the  Secretary  are  per- 
mitted. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  belisTt 
that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the  size  or 
form  of  any  container  in  use  or  proposed  far 
use  with  respect  to  any  article  subject  to  thli 
title  Is  false  or  misleading  In  any  particular, 
he  may  direct  that  such  u6e  be  withheld  im- 
less  the  marking,  labeling,  or  container  li 
modified  in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe 
so  that  it  will  not  be  false  or  misleading,  if 
the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  using  or  pro- 
posing to  use  the  marking,  labeling  or  con- 
tainer does  not  accept  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary,  such  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion may  request  a  hearing,  but  the  use  of 
the  marking,  labeling,  or  container  shall,  if 
the  Secretary  so  directs,  be  withheld  pend- 
ing hearing  and  final  determination  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  such  determination  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  unless,  virlthln 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such 
final  determination,  the  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration adversely  affected  thereby  appetds 
to  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  person,  firm,  or 
corporation  has  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness or  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  204  of  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  1921  (42  Stat.  162,  as 
amended; '7  U.S.C.  194),  Shall  be  applicable 
to  appeals  taken  under  this  section." 

Sec.  7.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  78) 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read : 

"Sec.  10.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or 
any  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  of  any  such  animals — 

"(a)  slaughter  any  such  animals  or  pre- 
pare any  such  articles  which  are  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  at  any  establish- 
ment preparing  any  such  articles  for  com- 
merce, except  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act; 

"(b)  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce,  (l)  any  such  articles  which  (A) 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  (B) 
are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  at  the  time 
of  such  sale,  transportation,  offer  for  sale 
or  transportation,  or  receipt  for  transporta- 
tion; or  (2)  any  articles  required  to  be  in- 
spected under  this  title  unless  they  have 
been  so  Inspected  and  passed; 

"(c)  do,  with  respect  to  any  such  articles 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food, 
any  act  while  they  are  being  transported  in 
commerce  or  held  for  sale  after  such  trans- 
portation, which  is  intended  to  cause  or  has 
the  effect  of  causing  such  articles  to  be  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
79)  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  No  brand  manufacturer, 
printer,  or  other  person,  first,  or  corporation 
shall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or  otherwise 
make  any  device  containing  any  official  mark 
or  simulation  thereof,  or  any  label  bearing 
any  such  mark  or  simulation,  or  any  form  of 
official  certificate  or  simulation  thereof,  ex- 
cept as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"(b)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall — 

"(1)  forge  any  official  device,  mark,  or  cer- 
tificate; 

"(2)  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary use  any  official  device,  mark  or  cer- 
tificate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  alter,  de- 
tach, deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate; 

"(3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secetary,  fall  to  use,  or  to  detach,  de- 
face, or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

"(4)  knowingly  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any  car- 
cass of  any  animal,  or  part  or  product  there- 
of, bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated,  forged, 
or  Improperly  altered  official  mark; 
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•■(6)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement 
In  any  shipper's  certificate  or  other  nonof- 
flclal  or  official  certificate  provided  for  in 
tbe  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 
or 

"(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  article 
bas  been  Inspected  and  passed,  or  exempted, 
under  this  Act  when,  in  fact,  it  has,  respec- 
tively, not  been  so  Inspected  and  passed,  or 
exempted." 

Sec.  9.  The  present  provisions  of  section 
19  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  87)  are  hereby  de- 
leted and  the  following  new  provisions  are 
substituted  therefor: 

"Sec.  19.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  any  carcasses  of  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  or  parts  of  such  carcasses,  or 
the  meat  or  meat  food  products  thereof, 
unless  they  are  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  or  labeled  or  otherwise  identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  show  the  kinds  of  animals  from 
which  they  were  derived.  When  required  by 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to.  establishments 
at  which  inspection  is  maintained  under  this 
title,  such  animals  and  their  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products  shall 
be  prepared  in  establishments  separate  from 
those  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats 
are  slaughtered  or  their  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  are 
prepared." 

Sec.  10.  The  present  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 20  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  88)  are  hereby 
deleted  and  the  following  new  provisioxu  are 
substituted  therefor: 

"Sec  20. (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle, 
'  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  othei 
equlnes  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  shall  be  imported  IBto  the  United 
States  if  such  articles  are  adulterated^  or 
mlsbranded  and  unless  they  comply  with  all 
the  inspection,  building  construction  stand- 
ards, and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
regulations  issued  thereunder  applicable  to 
such  articles  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States.  All  such  Imported  articles  shall,  upon 
entry  into  the  United  States,  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  domestic  articles  subject  to  the 
other  provision  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That 
they  shall  be  marked  and  labeled  as  required 
by  such  regulations  for  imported  articles: 
Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  any  individual  who  ptir- 
chases  meat  or  meat  products  outside  the 
United  States  for  his  own  consumption  ex- 
cept tbat  the  total  amount  of  such  meat  or 
meat  products  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of 
all  such  articles  which  are  Imported  con- 
trary to  this  section,  unless  (1)  they  are 
exported  by  the  consignee  with  the  time 
fixed  therefor  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  in 
the  case  of  articles  which  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Act  solely  because  of  mis- 
branding, such  articles  are  brought  Intc 
compliance  with  the  Act  under  superyislon 
of  authorized  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  in  de- 
fault of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien 
against  such  article  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  imported  under  this  Act  by  or  for 
such  owner  or  consignee. 

"(d)  The  knowing  importation  of  any  arti- 
cle contrary  to  this  section  is  prohibited." 

Sec.  11.  Section  23  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
requiring  inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
at  establishments  conducting  such  operatlozia 


for  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the  slaugh- 
tering by  any  person  of  animals  of  his  own 
raising,  and  the  preparation  by  him  and 
transportation  in  conunerce  of  the  carcasses, 
I)arts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  such  animals  exclusively  for  use  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paying  guests  and  employees;  nor  to  the  cus- 
tom slaughter  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  goats  de- 
livered by  the  owner  thereof  for  such  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  preparation  by  such  slaughterer 
and  transportation  In  commerce  of  the  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  of  such  animals,  exclusively  for  use, 
in  the  household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and 
members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees:  Provided,  That  such 
custom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats  or 
equlnes,  capable  to  \ise  as  human  food :  And 
provided  further.  That  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  issue  "Retail  Exemption  Certifi- 
cates" under  paragraphs  21  and  22  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  shall  continue. 

"(b)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Inspection  legend,  shall  ap- 
ply to  articles  which  are  exempted  from  In- 
spection or  not  required  to  be  Inspected  un- 
der this  section." 

Sec.  12.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by: 

(a)  deleting  the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats"  and  the  phrase  "cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  or  goats"  wherever  they  appear 
in  title  I  of  the  Act  and  substituting  therefor, 
respectively,  the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  and  other  equlnes"  and 
the  phrase  "cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes"; 

(b)  in  sections  3  and  4  (21  U.S.C.  71,  72), 
deleting  the  phrase  "unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  imfit  for  human 
food"  each  time  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "adulterated"; 

(c)  in  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72) ,  deleting  the 
phrase  "sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and  fit 
for  human  food"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  phrase  "not  adulterated"; 

(d)  in  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72) ,  deleting  the 
phrase  "unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole- 
some, or  In  any  way  unfit  for  human  food" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "adul- 
terated"; 

(e)  in  section  6  (21  U.S.C.  74),  deleting  the 
phrase  "sound,  healthful,  and  wholesome, 
and  which  contain  no  dyes,  chemicals,  pre- 
servatives, or  ingredients  which  render  such 
meat  or  meat  food  products  unsound,  un- 
healthful, unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  inserting  in  lleu.thereof  the  phrase 
"not  adulterated",  and  deleting  the  phrase 
"unsound,  unhealthful,  and  unwholesome, 
or  which  contain  dyes,  chemicals,  preserva- 
tives, or  Ingredients  which  render  such  meat 
or  meat  food  products  unsound,  unhealth- 
ful, unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human  food" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "adul- 
terated"; 

(f)  in  section  8  (21  U.S.C.  76),  deleting  the 
phrase  "unclean,  unsound,  unhealthful.  un- 
wholesome, or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"adulterated"; 

(g)  in  section  17  (21  U.S.C.  85),  deleting 
the  phrase  "or  goat  meat,  being  the  meat  of 
animals  killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act, 
or  except  as  hereinbefore  provided"  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  "goat  or  equine 
meat"; 

(h)  in  section  18  (21  U.S.C.  86),  deleting 
the  phrase  "sound  and  wholesome.";  and 

(1)  in  section  21  (21  UJ3.C.  89) ,  deleting  the 
phrase  "sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and 
fit  for  htiman  food,  and  to  contain  no  dyes, 
chemicals,  preservatives,  or  ingredients 
which  render  such  meat  food  product  im- 


sound,  unhealthful.  unwholesome,  or  unlit 
for  himian  food;  and  to  have  been  prepared 
under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  phrase  "not  adulterated". 

Sec.  13.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section  in  title  I: 

"Sec.  24.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  conditions  imder  which  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  capable  of  use  as 
human  food,  shall  be  stored  or  otherwise 
handled  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
freezing,  storing,  or  transporting,  In  or  for 
conmierce,  or  importing  such  articles,  when- 
ever the  Secretary  deems  such  action  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not  be 
adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such  reg- 
ulation is  prohibited.  However,  such  regu- 
lations shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  or 
handling  of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or 
other  establishment  In  any  State  or  organized 
Territory  that  would  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion only  becaiise  of  purchases  in  commerce, 
if  the  storage  and  handling  of  such  articles 
at  such  establishment  is  regulated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  such 
establishment  is  located,  in  a  manner  which 
the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  provided  for  in 
section  301  of  this  Act,  determines  is  ade- 
quate to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Sec  14.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  after  title  I  thereof,  the  following 
new  sections  as: 

"TITLE  n — MEAT  FRCK^ESSORS  AND 
RELATED  INDUS'TRIES 

"Sbc.  201.  Inspection  shall  not  be  provided 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  at  any  establishment 
for  the  slaughter  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or 
the  preparation  of  any  carcasses  or  parts  or 
products  of  such  animals,  which  are  not  in- 
tended for  use  as  human  food,  but  such 
articles  shall,  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation  in  commerce,  unless  naturally 
Inedible  by  humans,  be  denatured  or  other- 
wise Identified  as  prescribed  by  regxilations 
of  the  Secretary  to  deter  their  use  for  human 
food.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
buy,  sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commerce,  or  import,  any  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  any 
such  animals,  which  are  not  intended  for  use 
as  human  food  unless  they  are  denatured  or 
otherwise  Identified  as  required  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  or  are  natvirally  in- 
edible by  humans. 

"Sec  202.  (a)  The  following  classes  of 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  shall  keep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly  dis- 
close all  transactions  involved  in  their  busi- 
nesses; and  all  persons,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions subject  to  such  requirements  shall,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
afford  such  representative  access  to  their 
places  of  business  and  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine the  facilities,  inventory,  and  records 
thereof,  to  copy  all  such  records,  and  to  take 
reasonable  samples  of  their  inventory  upon 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  therefor — 

"(1)  Any  i>ersons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage,  for  commerce,  in  the  business 
of  slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or 
preparing,  freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling 
any  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  car- 
casses, of  any  such  animals,  for  use  as 
human  food  or  animal  food; 

"(2)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  in  the  business  of  buying  or 
selling  (as  meat  brokers,  wholesalers  or 
otherjirlse) ,   or   transporting,   In  conunerce. 
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or  storing  in  or  for  commerce,  or  Importing, 
any  carcasses,  or  parts  or  products  of  car- 
casses, of  any  such  aaimuls; 

"(3)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  in  business.  In  or  for  commerce, 
as  renderers,  or  engage  in  the  business  of 
buying,  selling,  or  transporting,  in  com- 
merce, or  Importing,  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of 
the  carcasses  of  any  such  animals  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter. 

"(b)  Any  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  section  shall  be  maintained 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
by  regulations  prescribe. 

"Sec.  203.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  engage  in  business,  in  or  for  com- 
merce, as  a  meat  broker,  renderer,  or  animal 
food  manufacturer,  or  engage  in  business 
in  commerce  as  a  wholesaler  of  any  car- 
casses, or  parts  or  products  of  the  carcasses, 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  whether  intended 
for  human  food  or  other  purposes,  or  en- 
gage in  business  as  a  public  warehouseman 
storing  any  such  articles  In  or  for  commerce, 
or  engage  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
or  transporting  in  commerce,  or  importing, 
any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  ani- 
mals of  the  specified  kinds,  or  parts  of  the 
carcsisses  of  any  such  animals  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless,  when 
required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  he 
has  registered  with  the  Secretary  his  name, 
and  the  address  of  each  place  of  business 
at  which,  and  all  trade  names  under  which, 
he  conducts  such  business. 

"Sex:.  204.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  or 
transporting  in  commerce,  or  importing, 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  animals,  or 
any  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  animals 
that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  shall 
buy,  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  transpor- 
tation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in  com- 
merce, or  import,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled, 
or  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses. 
mvUes  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  any  such  animals  that  died  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter,  unless  such  transac- 
tion, transportation  or  importation  is  made 
in  Eux;ordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that  such 
animals,  or  the  unwholesome  parts  or  prod- 
ucts thereof,  will  be  prevented  from  being 
used  for  human  food  purposes. 

"Sec.  205.  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  by  section  202,  203,  or  204  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  in  the  specified  kinds  of 
business  In  or  for  commerce  may  be  exer- 
cised with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged,  in  any  State  or  organized 
Territory,  in  such  kinds  of  business  but  not 
in  or  for  commerce,  whenever  the  Secretary 
determines,  after  consultation  with  an  ap- 
propriate advisory  committee  provided  for  In 
section  301  of  this  Act,  that  the  State  or 
Territory  does  not  have  at  least  equal  au- 
thority under  Its  laws  or  such  authority  Is 
not  exercised  in  a  manner  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  Including  the  State  pro- 
viding for  the  Secretary  or  his  representative 
being  afforded  access  to  such  places  of  busi- 
ness and  the  facilities,  inventories,  and  rec- 
ords thereof,  and  the  taking  of  reasonable 
samples,  where  he  determines  necessary  in 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  this 
Act;  and  In  such  case  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202,  203,  or  204,  respectively,  shall  apply 
to  such  persons,  firms,  and  corporations  to 
the  same  extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
If  they  were  engaged  In  such  business  in  or 
for  commerce  and  the  transactions  involved 
were  in  commerce." 

Sec.  15.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  after  title  n  thereof,  the  following 
new  section  as: 


"TTTLB  in — FEDERAL  AND  STATE 
COOPERATION 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 
meat  and  meat  food  products  that  are  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  and  to  assist  in  efforts 
by  State  and  other  Government  agencies  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  In  furtherance  of 
this  policy — 

"(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate  with 
the  appropriate  State  agency  in  developing 
and  administering  a  State  meat  Inspection 
program  in  any  State  which  has  enacted  a 
State  meat  inspection  law  that  imposes  man- 
datory ante  mortem  and  post  mortem  in- 
spection, relnspectlon  and  sanitation  require- 
ments that  are  at  least  equal  to  those  under 
title  I  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  all  or  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  engaged  in  the  State 
in  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
or  equlnes,  or  preparing  the  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products,  of  any 
such  animals  for  use  as  human  food  solely 
for  distribution  within  such  State. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  U  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  it  would  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooperate 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  in  developing 
and  administering  State  programs  under 
State  laws  containing  authorities  at  least 
equal  to  those  provided  in  title  II  of  this  Act; 
and  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of  the 
United  States  in  carrying  out  any  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies  imder 
this  section  may  include  fvimishing  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  (1)  advisory  assist- 
ance in  planning  and  otherwise  developing 
an  adequate  State  program  imder  the  State 
law:  and  (11)  technical  and  laboratory  as- 
sistance and  training  (Including  necessary 
currlcular  and  instructional  materials  and 
eqxilpment) .  and  financial  and  other  aid  for 
administration  of  such  a  program.  The 
amount  to  be  contributed  to  any  State  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program;  and  the  Federal  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  desiring 
to  cooperate  on  an  equitable  basis.  Such 
cooperation  and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  the  administration  of  the 
State  program  in  a  manner  which  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (4),  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  with  him  concerning  State 
and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to  meat 
inspection  and  other  matters  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act,  including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  more  uni- 
formity among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  consumers. 

"(b)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  under 
this  Act  shall  be  a  single  agency  in  the  State 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  the  State  programs  having  objec- 
tives similar  to  those  under  this  Act.  When 
the  State  program  Includes  performance  of 
certain  functions  by  a  municipality  or  other 
subordinate  governmental  unit,  such  unit 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  State 
agency  for  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe,  by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  two  years  after  enactment  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  that  a  State  has  failed  to 
develop  or  la  not  enforcing,  with  respect  to 
all    establishments    within    its    Jurisdiction 


(except  those  that  would  be  exempted  from 
Federal  inspection  under  subparagraph  (2)) 
at    which    cattle,    sheep,    swine,    goats,   or 
equlnes  are  slaughtered,  or  their  carcasses, 
or  parts  or  products  thereof,  are  prepared  for 
use  as  human  food,  solely  for  distribution 
within  such  State,  and  the  products  of  such 
establishments,  requirements  at  least  equal 
to  those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary 
determines,     after    consultation    with    the 
Governor    of    the    State,    or    re"presentatlve 
selected  by  him,  that  such  requirements  have 
not  been  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  in 
which  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  trans- 
actions wholly  within  such  State:  Provided, 
That  if  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may 
delay  such  designation  for  said  period,  and 
not  designate  the  State,  if  he  determines  at 
the  end  of  the  year  that  the  State  then  has 
such  requirements  in  effective  operation.  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  any  such  designation 
in  the  Federal  Register  and,  upon  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  such  publica- 
tion, the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  shall 
apply  to  operations  and  transactions  and  to 
persons,    firms,    and    corporations    engaged 
therein  In  the  State  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  such  operations 
and  transactions  were  conducted  in  or  for 
commerce:     Provided    further.    That    upon 
notification   by  the  Governor  of  any  State 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  that  he  waives  for 
such    State    the    periods    of    time    specified 
herein,  and  requests  the  designation  of  the 
State  under  this  paragraph   (c),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  designate  such  State  in  accord- 
ance with  this  paragraph.  Thereafter,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  shall 
revoke  such  designation  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  State  has  developed  and 
will  enforce  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  Imposed  under  title  I  and  title  IV  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
establishment  within  a  State  is  producing 
adulterated  meat  or  meat  food  products  for 
distribution  within  such  State  which  would 
clearly  endanger  the  public  health  he  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
appropriate  Advisory  Committee  provided  by 
section  301  of  the  Act  of  such  fact  for  effec- 
tive action  under  State  or  local  law.  If  the 
State  does  not  take  action  to  prevent  such 
endangering  of  the  public  health  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  risk 
to  public  health,  the  Secretary  may  forth- 
with designate  any  such   establishment  as 
subject  to  the  provisions  cf  titles  I  and  IV 
of  the  Act,  and  thereupon  the  establishment 
and  operator  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  such 
provisions  as  though  engaged  in  commerce 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State  has  developed  and  will  en- 
force requirements  at  least  equal  to  those 
imposed  under  title  I  and  title  IV  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring  In- 
spection of  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the 
preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  shall  not  apply  to 
operations  of  types  traditionally  and  usually 
conducted  at  retail  stores  and  restaurants, 
when  conducted  at  any  retail  store  or  restau- 
rant or  similar  retail-type  establishment  for 
sale  in  normal  retail  quantities  or  service  of 
such  articles  to  consumers  at  such  estab- 
lishments If  such  establishments  are  subject 
to  such  inspection  provisions  only  under  this 
paragraph  (c). 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  para- 
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graph  (c)  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
State  meat  inspection  requirements  at  least 
equal  to  those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV, 
with  respect  to  the  operations  and  transac- 
tions within  such  State  which  are  regulated 
under  subparagraph  ( 1 ) ,  he  shall  terminate 
the  designation  of  such  State  under  this 
paragraph  (c),  but  this  shall  not  preclude 
the  subsequent  redeslgnation  of  the  State 
at  any  time  upon  thirty  days  notice  to  the 
Governor  and  publication  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister in  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  and 
any  State  may  be  designated  upon  such  no- 
tice and  publication  at  any  time  after  the 
period  specified  In  this  paragraph  whether 
or  not  the  State  has  theretofore  been  desig- 
nated upon  the  Secretary  determining  that 
it  is  not  effectively  enforcing  requirements  at 
least  equal  to  those  imposed  under  titles  I 
and  IV. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon  en- 
actment of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 
periodically  thereafter,  but  at  least  annually, 
review  the  requirements.  Including  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  of  the  several  States  not 
designated  under  this  paragraph  (c),  with 
respect  to  the  slaughter,  and  the  preparation, 
storage,  handling  and  distribution  of  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  of  such  animals,  and  Inspection  of 
such  operations,  and  annually  report  thereon 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Sefiate 
In  the  report  required  under  section  17  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  State  (including  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico)  or  organized 
territory." 

Sec.  16.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further  amended 
by  adding  after  title  HI  thereof,  the  following 
new  sections  as: 

"TITIiE  IV— AUXILIARY  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  may  (for  such  pe- 
riod, or  indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  refuse 
to  provide,  or  withdraw.  Inspection  service 
under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  any 
establishment  if  he  determines,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  is  accorded  to  the  ap- 
plicant for,  or  recipient  of,  such  service,  that 
such  applicant  or  recipient  is  unfit  to  en- 
gage in  any  business  requiring  inspection 
under  title  I  because  the  applicant  or  re- 
cipient or  anyone  responsibly  connected  virlth 
the  applicant  or  recipient,  has  been  con- 
victed, in  any  Federal  or  State  court,  of  (1) 
any  felony,  or  (2)  more  than  one  violation 
of  any  law,  other  than  a  felony,  based  upon 
thfe  acquiring,  handling,  or  distributing  of 
unwholesome,  mislabeled,  or  deceptively 
packaged  food  or  upon  fraud  in  connection 
with  transactions  In  food.  This  section  shall 
not  affect  in  any  way  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  for  withdrawal  of  inspection  services 
under  title  I  from  establishments  failing  to 
maintain  sanitary  conditions  or  to  destroy 
condemned  carcasses,  parts,  meat  or  meat 
food  products. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  con- 
nected with  the  business  if  he  was  a  partner, 
ofBcer,  director,  bolder,  or  owner  of  10  per 
centum  or  more  of  its  voting  stock  or  em- 
ployee in  a  managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

'"The  determination  and  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  thereto  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the 
affected  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  In- 
spection service  files  application  for  Judicial 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate  court 
as  provided  in  section  404.  Judicial  review  of 
any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record  upon 
which  the  determination  and  order  are  based. 

"Ssc.  402.  Whenever  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle. 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equlnes,  or  any  product  exempted  from  the 


definition  of  a  meat  food  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine  is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  it  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after  distribution  in, 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or 
II  of  this  Act,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  any  such  article  is  adulterated  or  mis- 
branded  and  is  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  or  that  It  has  not  been  Inspected,  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  or  the  laws 
of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  that  such  article  or  animal 
has  been  or  is  intended  to  be.  distributed 
in  violation  of  any  such  provisions,  it  may 
be  detained  by  such  representative  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  twenty  days,  piending 
action  under  section  403  of  this  Act  or  noti- 
fication of  any  Federal,  State,  or  other  gov- 
ernmental authorities  having  Jurisdiction 
over  such  article  or  animal,  and  shall  not  be 
moved  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
from  the  place  at  which  it  is  located  when 
so  detained,  until  released  by  such  repre- 
sentative. All  official  marks  may  be  required 
by  such  representative  to  be  removed  from 
such  article  or  animal  before  it  is  released 
unless  it  appears  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Secretary  that  the  article  or  animal  is  eligi- 
ble to  retain  such  marks. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass, 
meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules  or  other  equlnes. 
or  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  cat- 
tle, sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine,  that  is 
being  transported  in  commerce  or  otherwise 
subject  to  title  I  or  II  of  this  Act,  or  is  held 
for  sale  in  the  United  States  after  such  trans- 
portation, and  that  (1)  is  or  has  been  pre- 
pared, sold,  transported,  or  otherwise  dis- 
tributed or  offered  or  received  for  dlstrlbu- 
Uon  in  violation  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  is  capable 
of  use  as  human  food*  and  Is  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  or  (3)  in  any  other  way  is  In 
violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  and  seized  and  condemned, 
at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  information  in  any 
United  States  district  court  or  other  proper 
court  as  provided  in  section  404  of  this  Act 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the  article 
or  animal  is  found.  If  the  article  or  animal 
is  condemned  it  shall,  after  entry  of  the 
decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
as  the  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds,  if 
sold,  less  the  court  costs  and  fees,  and  stor- 
age and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  paid 
.into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  article  or  animal  shall  not  be  sold  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the 
laws  of  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  it  Is  sold: 
Provided,  That  upon  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  condi- 
tioned that  the  article  or  animal  shall  not 
be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  or  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  disposal  Is  made,  the 
court  may  direct  that  such  article  or  animal 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to 
such  supervision  by  authorl^pd  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  appllcabl^laws.  When 
a  decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against 
the  article  or  animal  and  it  is  released  under 
bond,  or  destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be 
awarded  against  the  person,  if  any.  Inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  article  or  animal. 
The  proceedings  of  such  libel  cases  shall  con- 
form, as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  the  proceedings 
in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may 
demand  trial  by  Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact 
Joined  In  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings 
shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 

"Sec.  404.  The  United  States  district  courts. 


the  District  Court  of  Giiam,  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  coxirt 
of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  Territories,  are  vested 
with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of,  thla 
Act,  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  other 
kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this  Act,  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  7(e)  of  this  Act. 

"Sec  405.  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults, 
resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  in 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  bis  of- 
ficial duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  in  the 
commission  of  any  such  sicts,  uses  a  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fixied  not  more 
than  (10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  person 
while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  bis  official  duties  under  thla 
Act  shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sec- 
tions 1111  and  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration who  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act 
for  which  no  other  criminal  penalty  la  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  (1,000, 
or  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine;  but 
if  such  violation  involves  Intent  to  defraud, 
or  any  distribution  or  attempted  distribution 
of  an  article  that  is  adtUterated  (except  as 
defined  in  section  l(m)  (8)  of  this  Act) ,  such 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  be  subject 
to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
both:  Provided,  That  no  person,  flirm.  or 
corporation,  shall  be  subject  to  penalties 
under  this  section  for  receiving  for  transpor- 
tation any  article  or  animal  in  violation  of 
this  Act  If  such  receipt  was  made  In  good 
faith,  unless  such  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion refuses  to  furnish  on  request  of  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Secretary  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  he  received 
such  article  or  animal,  and  copies  of  all 
documents,  if  any  there  be.  pertaining  to  the 
delivery  of  the  article  or  animal  to  him. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report  for  prose- 
cution or  for  the  institution  of  libel  or  in- 
junction proceedings,  minor  violations  of  thla 
Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the  public 
Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by  a  suit- 
able written  notice  of  warning. 

•'Sec.  407.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions (Including  penalties)  of  sections  6,  8, 
9.  and  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
create  a  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  de- 
fine its  powers  and  duties,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  September  26,  1914  (38 
Stat.  721-723,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  46,  48, 
49,  and  50)  (except  paragraphs  (c)  through 
(h)  of  section  6  and  the  last  paragraph  of 
section  9),  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
409(1)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  1096,  as  amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1) ). 
are  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  pow- 
ers, and  duties  of  the  Secretary  in  admin- 
istering and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
with  respect  to  whom  such  authority  Is  ex- 
ercised. The  Secretary,  in  person  or  by  such 
agents  as  he  may  designate,  may  prosecute 
any  inquiry  necessary  to  his  duties  under 
this  Act  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  powers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and 
10  of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1914.  as 
amended,  on  the  district  covirts  ot  the  United 
States  m4y  be  exercised  for  the  purpKJses  of 
this  Act  by  any  court  designated  in  section 
404  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facul- 
ties and  operations  of  any  establishment  at 
which  Inspection  is  provided  imder  title  I 
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of  this  Act,  which  are  In  addition  to,  or  dif- 
ferent than  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  that  any 
such  Jurisdiction  may  Impose  recordkeep- 
ing and  other  requirements  within  the  scope 
of  section  202  of  this  Act,  If  consistent  there- 
with, with  respect  to  any  such  establish- 
ment. Marking,  labeling,  packaging,  or  In- 
gredient requirements  in  addition  to,  or 
different  than,  those  made  under  this  Act 
may  not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  terri- 
tory or  the  District  of  Columbia  with  re- 
spect to  articles  prepared  at  any  establish- 
ment under  Inspection  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  under  title  I  of  this  Act, 
but  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  may,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quirements under  this  Act,  exercise  concur- 
rent Jurisdiction  with  the  Secretary  over  arti- 
cles required  to  be  Inspected  under  said  title, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  distribu- 
tion for  human  food  purposes  of  any  such 
articles  which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  are  outside  of  such  an  establishment,  or, 
in  the  case  of  Imported  articles  which  are  not 
at  such  an  establishment,  after  their  entry 
into  the  United  States.  This  Act  shall  not 
preclude  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trlct  of  Columbia  from  making  requirement 
or  taking  other  action,  consistent  with  this 
Act.  with  respect  to  any  other  matters  regu- 
lated under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  including  section  902(b) 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  XJS.C.  392(a) ),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  derogate  from  any  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 

"(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  402  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  purposes 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to  any  carcass, 
part  thereof,  meat,  or  meat  food  product  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or  equlnes  that 
is  outside  any  premises  at  which  inspection 
is  being  maintained  under  this  Act,  and  for 
such  purposes  the  first  reference  to  the  Sec- 
retary in  section  402  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"Sec.  410.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  subject  to 
this  Act,  and  the  preparation,  storage,  han- 
dling and  distribution  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  of  such 
animals,  and  inspection  of  establishments 
operated  in  connection  therewith.  Including 
the  operations  under  and  effectiveness  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  18.  The  provisions  relating  to  equine 
meat  and  meat  food  products  beginning  with 
the  phrase  "And,  hereafter,"  under  the  head- 
ing "BtTBEAu  OF  Animal  Indtjstrt"  and  the 
subheading  "meat  inspection,  bttreaxt  op  ani- 
mal imitrsTBT:"  m  the  Ac^  approved  July  24. 
1919.  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  tjie 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twenty"  (41  Stat.  241;  21  tr.S.C. 
96),  and  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  689,  as  amended; 
19  U.S.C.  130e(b))  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  remaining  amendments 
and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby.  • 


Sac.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (a)  through  (d) : 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)(1) 
and  (c)  of  section  10  and  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  as  amended  by  sections  7  and  10  of  this 
Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  this. 
Act  repealing  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
enactment  hereof. 

(b)  The  provUions  of  title  I  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  with  respect  to 
equlnes  (other  than  horses)  and  their  car- 
casses and  parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat 
food  products  thereof  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

(c)  Section  11  of  this  Act.  amending  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  expiration 
of  sUty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

(d)  Section  204  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  added  b;-  section  14  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  business  this  after- 
noon—that Is.  no  voting;  but  I  do  wish 
to  reiterate  to  the  Senate  that  there  is 
a  very  strong  possibility  there  will  be 
votes  on  Monday  next 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  unauthor- 
ized personnel  are  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  making  for  confusion,  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  hear  what  the 
majority  leader  just  said.  Could  we  not 
have  the  Chamber  cleared? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  such 
personnel  will  leave  the  Chamber  imme- 
diately and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will 
carry  out  the  order  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
order  that  there  will  be  no  confusion 
as  to  what  I  said,  the  pending  business 
Is  the  so-called  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

There  will  be  no  further  voting  today, 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship that  there  Is  a  very,  very  strong 
possibility  of  votes  on  Monday,  not  only 
on  the  pending  business,  but  also  on 
other  measures. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
does  the  Senator  expect  to  bring  up  the 
postal  rate  and  pay  raise  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Tuesday  next, 
to  be  followed  by  the  military  pay  raise. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  \s  33 
years  ago  that  I  voted  for  the  original 
social  security  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Duilng  those  Intervening  years,  the 
program  has  been  improved  but,  also,  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  wrought. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  today  to  commit 
it  to  the  tender  keeping  of  the  conference 
committee,  so  that  at  least  some  of  this 
mischief  can  be  imdone. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  vote  for  the  bill  to- 
day, under  other  circumstances. 

I  regret,  however,  tl;at  this  "Thanks- 
giving turkey"  had  so  much  stuffing  In 
It  that  it  could  not  possibly  absorb  It. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  correctly  stated  the 


matter  when  he  said  that  the  benefits 
under  the  bill,  swollen  as  It  Is,  may  be 
twice  what  they  should  be,  to  be  financed 
by  the  financing  arrangement  provided 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  bUl 
got  into  such  shape.  I  wish  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long},  well  in  conference.  I  hope  he 
will  bring  back  a  bill  more  like  the  one 
that  was  reported  by  his  committee  or, 
hopefully,  more  like  the  one  that  came 
over  to  us  from  the  other  body.  I  shall 
certainly  be  glad  to  support  It  If  It  is  in 
reasonable  proportions  and  If  It  Is  not 
so  swollen  by  proposed  benefits  and  with- 
out appropriate  means  to  finance  it.  I 
think  that  as  passed,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  that.  I  hope  that  the  blU  will  come 
back  In  good  shape,  so  that  I  can  support 

iw. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  one  bit  of  explanation  Is  due. 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  the  social  se- 
curity bill  is  a  landmark  bill.  It  provides 
some  benefits  which  are  necessary. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland),  this  tur- 
key is  not  overstuffed.  For  srane  people, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  thin  Thanks- 
giving, when  all  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive is  less  than  $1,000  a  year  to  live 
on. 

Congress  has  been  very  meager  in 
taking  care  of  the  country's  elderly  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time,  repeated  efforts 
are  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
all  kinds  of  expensive  ideas  and  pro- 
"grams  which  contribute  little  to  the  man 
on  the  street  and  children  and  the  el- 
derly. We  voted  $70  billion  for  military 
appropriations.  The  total  cost  of  the 
social  security  bill  will  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  year's  cost  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. That  puts  into  proper  perspective 
exactly  how  much  priority  we  are  giving 
to  the  old  people  of  America,  our  own 
people,  and  how  we  are  neglecting  the 
business  of  America  while  we  are  pre- 
occupied with  a  war  that  is  talcing  place 
10,000  miles  from  home. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  that  war  will  be 
brought  to  an  end  and  that  we  will  ful- 
fill the  mandate  for  the  Great  Society 
programs,  which  the  coimtry  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  in  1964. 

The  1964  campaign  was  very  definite- 
ly fought  and  decided  on  the  issue  <mtch 
was  decided  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  voted  upon  today. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  there  were  two 
great  symbols  in  that  campaign.  One  was 
the  tearing  up  of  the  social  security 
cards.  Thank  goodness  we  did  not  tear 
them  up  today.  We  made  the  social  secu- 
rity system  stronger.  The  other  symbol 
was  portrayed  so  vividly  upon  my  mem- 
ory, that  of  the  little  girl  picking  a  daisy, 
with  a  background  of  mushroom  clouds. 
We  had  the  decision  to  make  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  were  going  into  a 
military  escalation,  a  military  involve- 
ment overseas,  taking  the  young  people 
of  America,  taking  the  dollars  of  Amer- 
ica, taking  the  treasure  of  America. 
Were  we  going  to  follow  the  designs  of 
what  we  and  the  Democratic  Party  char- 
acterized as  a  trigger-happy  candidate, 
or  were  we  going  to  follow  peaceful  pur- 
suits, a  doctrine  of  the  affirmation  of  life, 
and  not  of  death,  an  affirmation  of  peace. 
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and  not  of  war,  an  affirmation  of  hope, 
and  not  of  despair?  And  these  were  ques- 
tions for  the  old  people,  too.  And  the 
people  of  America  overwhelmingly  said 
that  the  issue  was  clearly  drawn,  and 
they  voted  the  greatest  mandate  for 
.peace  that  this  Nation  has  ever  shown. 
President  Johnson  was  given  a  mandate 
for  peaceful  pursuits  and  for  the  Great 
Society  programs. 

Now  we  are  seeing  daily  the  necessity 
for  cutting  back  on  Great  Society  pro- 
grams. Thank  goodness,  we  did  not  cut 
this  social  security  program  back.  I  was 
the  one  who  advocated  the  administra- 
tion policy.  I  advocated  the  policy  sent 
here  by  President  Johnson.  I  was  the 
one  who  introduced  the  amendments  in 
committee  for  that  policy.  I  introduced 
those  amendments  for  the  President.  I 
am  not  ashamed  of  what  he  had  to  say. 
I  just  wish  he  had  followed  through  on 
the  full  mandate.  I  want  him  to  continue 
policies  and  programs  for  his  announced 
Great  Society.  I  encourage  him  in  this. 

I  find  it  very  regrettable  when  we  see 
posters  throughout  the  Nation  asking  the 
people  of  the  Nation  to  turn  over  pennies 
and  dimes  for  retarded  children,  when 
this  Congress  authorized  what  it  did  for 
the  benefit  of  retarded  children.  But  we 
say  now  we  cannot  provide  the  money 
for  that  purpose,  because  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Fifteen  million  dollars  is  what  we 
spent  last  year.  We  should  have  spent 
$30  million  by  the  mandate  that  was 
given.  That  Is  not  very  much.  That  Is 
about  what  8  hours  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam costs  us.  But  that  Is  judged  to  be 
too  expensive,  and  we  cut  back  for  the 
mental  retardation  facilities  to  about  a 
half  day's  cost  of  the  war. 

I  think  It  is  very  Important  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  under- 
stand what  the  Senate  has  done  today. 
It  has  reaffirmed  the  mandate  for  peace 
made  in  1964.  Let  us  show  that  we  want 
to  turn  this  Chrlstmastide  into  a  pageant 
for  peace,  not  a  theater  of  war.  I  would 
like  to  have  us  return  to  the  doctrines  of 
peace. 

With  due  respect  for  General  West- 
moreland, more  people  have  been  killed 
in  Vietnam  while  he  has  been  telling  us 
about  the  great  victories  in  that  war.  The 
-.  most  serious  battle  of  that  war  has  been 
J    going  on  over  there  in  the  meantime.  We 
•^have  given  him  every  dollar  he  has  asked 
for.  We  have  put  no  strings  on  the  ap- 
propriations. This  Congress  has  not  told 
him  in  what  direction  he  shall  fight  the 
war.  He  has  a  right  to  bomb  as  he  wants. 
This  Congress  has  not  put  any  strings 
on  its  appropriations. 

I  think  this  Is  a  time  when  we  should 
see  the  true  plctiu-e.  This  is  a  time  when 
a  great  deal  of  soul  searching  must  go  on. 
Thank  goodness  that  the  Senate  did  not 
turn  its  back  on  the  old  people  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  hope  we  will  get  on  with  the  business 
of  America.  We  have  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  forgotten  them  because 
of  something  called  Vietnam,  because  of 
a  man  called  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  as  if  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  going  to  come  to  the  doors  of 
San  Francisco  tomorrow  morning.  They 
say  we  have  a  war  with  China.  There  Is 
no  war  with  China  that  I  know  of.  For 
26  years  they  have  been  fighting  there. 


Probably  there  are  some  Chinese  help- 
ing them,  but  we  have  half  a  million  of 
our  own  people  there.  The  populations 
of  North  and  South  Vietnam  are  about 
even.  We  have  a  half  million  of  the  best 
trained  American  troops  there,  all  of 
our  technology,  all  of  our  planes,  all  of 
the  money  of  the  greatest,  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world.  Yet,  some  way,  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  win.  because  It 
Is  not  that  Idnd  of  war. 

Month  after  month  after  month  we 
see  the  American  casualty  lists  from 
South  Vietnam  amounting  to  more  than 
the  casualty  lists  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese themselves. 

These  are  questions  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  should  come  and  discuss 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  ex- 
cuse the  Foieign  Relations  Committee 
for  not  demanding  that  he  come  and 
testify  publicly  before  the  people  who 
have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  security  of 
this  country.  What  excuse  is  there  for 
him  to  say.  "I  cannot  tell  the  Senators 
of  the  United  States  In  public  session 
what  this  war  is  all  about"? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  asked 
the  Senator  to  yield  first. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  I  yield  first  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  made  reference  to  him,  and  he 
may  want  to  answer  that  comment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  reply  to  the  Senator's  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Since  he  made  a  similar  re- 
quest or  statement  some  time  ago,  the 
committee  itself  met  in  executive  session 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  we  dis- 
cussed for  nearly  3  hours  his  coming  be- 
fore the  committee  in  public  session.  He 
took  it  under  advisement.  He  did  not 
want  to  make  a  decision  at  that  time. 
This  was  about  2  weeks  ago.  He  said 
he  would  notify  the  committee  very 
promptly  thereafter  as  to  his  decision  as 
to  whether  he  could  come  or  not. 

Then  he  called  me  again  on  Sunday 
night  and  said  he  regretted  not  being  able 
to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  he 
should  come  in  public  session.  He  said  he 
would  need  more  time  to  make  up  his 
mind  and  make  his  decision.  He  did  not 
make  an  absolute  promise,  but  he  Inti- 
mated that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
week  he  would  let  the  committee  know 
If  he  would  come  in  public  session. 

I  want  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that,  as  a  constitutional  matter, 
I  do  not  believe  my  committee  can  force 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  come  In  public 
session.  He  is  an  official  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  I  think  under  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  division  of 
powers  he  is  immune  to  subpena  to  come 
before  the  committee. 

I  have  done  everything  I  can.  This  is 
the  third  or  fourth  time  we  have  asked 
him  to  come.  At  the  last  meeting,  al- 
though there  are  some  members  of  the 
committee  who  do  not  believe  he  should 


come,  but  I  believe  the  majority  does; 
I  am  confident  the  majority  believes  he 
should  come  to  a  public  session,  as  I  be- 
lieve he  should,  to  explain  this  policy. 
I  believe  it  would  be  to  his  own  interest, 
to  the  country's  Interest,  and  certainly 
to  the  committee's  interest,  if  he  would 
come.  So  I  do  not  think  the  committee 
has  been  delinquent  in  its  efforts  to  get 
the  Secretary  to  come  before  It  in  public 
session. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  about  all  I 
have  to  say  about  that. 

Let  me  add  this  word.  I  want  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  one  Idea  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  with  particular  reference 
to  some  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  this  bill  as  if  this 
bill  was  the  reason  for  the  deficit,  or  a 
primary  reason  for  a  deficit,  a  disarray, 
a  dislocation  of  not  only  our  economy 
but  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Yesterday  afternoon  someone  made  a 
powerful  speech  about  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  collapse,  practically,  of  the 
economy  of  Great  Britain  and  intimating 
the  social  security  bill  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons. 

I  only  wish  to  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  this  Is  not  a  very  ac- 
ctutgte  sense  of  perspective.  I  think  the 
waryi  Vietnam  is  the  primary  cause  of 
th^Alfflculties  we  are  confronting,  both 
social  and  economic,  in  ttils  country,  ai>d 
also  contributes  to  the  dislocation  of  the 
economies  of  other  countries. 

This  prognostication  about  Great  Brit- 
ain is  very  ominous  to  me,  because  if  we 
follow  the  imperial  example  of  Great 
Britain,  It  will  not  be  too  long  before  we 
will  be  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It 
will  not  be  because  of  social  security; 
it  will  be  because  of  our  stupid  policy  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  Just 
one  moment.  Before  I  yield,  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  imderstand  the  persistence 
with  which  he  has  insisted  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  being  focused  on 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
not  appeared  publicly  and  explained  that 
high  and  noble  purpose,  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  hear  ex- 
plained before  they  send  their  young 
men  to  die. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  necessary  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  explain,  and  publicly  explain,  to  this 
Nation  what  the  war  is  all  about. 

We  have  seen  their  staged  public  dis- 
plays throughout  the  coimtry,  in  front  of 
their  own  klleg  lights,  on  their  own  plat- 
forms. In  some  cases  there  are  patsy 
questlons.^'served  like  a  Softball  so  that 
they  can  hit  it  straight  out  in  left  field. 

I  do  not  care  how  many  appearances 
like  that  they  make,  even  at  Indiana 
University;  if  the  Secretary  of  State 
wants  to  come  to  my  State  and  make 
statements,  he  may  do  so.  Whether  he 
wants  to  answer  the  questions  of  stu- 
dents is  his  own  business. 

But  it  Is  my  opinion  that  good  faith  re- 
quires, if  he  does  that,  if  he  goes  out  to 
the  highways  emd  byways  and  speaks  to 
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the  public,  he  ought  also  to  appear  pub- 
licly before  that  responsible  group  who 
have  been  elected  to  public  ofQce,  who 
want  to  be  able  to  tell  their  constituents 
exactly  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
means  when  he  says  thus  and  so.  He  will 
testify  in  public  in  the  presence  of  every- 
body else;  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  Amer- 
ican mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts, 
only  fair  to  the  people  of  this  Nation,  that 
he  appear  to  shed  some  light  on  this  defi- 
nite area  of  anxiety.  They  may  say  as 
often  as  they  wish  that  it  should  be  ob- 
vious to  the  country  what  we  are  doing 
there;  but  I  say  tfiat  all  America  Is 
asking  why.  and  asking  why  in  increas- 
ing numbers. 
I  j^eld  to  my  friend  from  Florida. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Adverting,  if  I  may.  to  the  social  se- 
curity bill — because  that  is  the  subject 
on  which  the  able  Senator  from  Indiana 
began  his  remarks — I  ask  him  whether 
he  is  of  the  impression  that  the  financ- 
ing portion  of  the  bill  is  anything  like 
adequate  to  cover  the  commitments  made 
by  the  portions  of  the  bill  that  create 
benefits  with  a  very  lavish  hand. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  certainly  do.  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  look  on  page 
9  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967,  if  he  has  any  faith  in  the  actuary — 
who  has  been  here  for  years,  even 
through  the  Republican  administra- 
tion— as  I  pointed  out  In  my  remarks 
earlier,  before  the  passage  of  the  bill,  not 
alone  is  the  financing  adequate,  but  by 
1972,  will  exceed  the  needed  amount  by 
$8.6  billion,  with  a  whole  year's  pay- 
ments in  reserve. 

The  prosperity  of  America  has  made 
such  an  increase  possible.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  look  at  it.  This  year  alone,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Finance  Committee,  we  will 
have  contributions  of  $31.2  billion.  How 
much  of  that  money  will  be  put  Into  peo- 
ple's pockets?  We  are  going  to  put  in 
their  pockets  $29  billion.  The  arithmetic 
Is  very  simple— a  difference  of  $2.2  bil- 
lion. 

I  argued  in  the  committee  that  it  was 
too  much.  This  bill  is  overfinanced.  There 
is  no  question  about  it.  No  insurance 
company  could  competitively  stay  in 
business,  if  it  were  managed  In  the  same 
way  this  bill  is  being  nm,  because  it 
would  have  priced  itself  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. We  are  collecting  too  much  In  ex- 
cess of  what  we  need. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  work- 
ing on  a  factory  assembly  line,  or  his  em- 
ployer, should  be  required  to  pay  money 
into  the  fund  beyond  what  is  necessary 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  to  be  received. 
That  was  the  original  concept  of  social 
security,  and  that  is  the  concept  under 
which  it  should  be  operated  now.  But 
here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  social  security  law,  there  is  an  at- 
tempt to  make  it  an  instrument  of  fiscal 
policy,  so  that  the  Treasury  could  bor- 
row money  from  the  social  security 
fund — which  is  legal — at  a  lower  Interest 
rate  than  available  In  the  marketplace, 
to  finance  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Whether  you  approve  or  disapprove  of 
the  war  is  Immaterial;  It  has  to  be  paid 
for.  and  this  is  one  way  they  seek  to  do  it. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Majr  I  say  that  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  brief  answer,  and 
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I  must  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
the  machinery  to  finance  social  security 
is  inadequate  to  finance,  not  the  original 

bill 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  what  year? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  talking  about 
the   swollen   bill   which   we   have   just 
passed,  and  which  has  been  Inflated  by 
dozens  of  amendments. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  Is  one  more 
question  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  I 
may,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  at  least  equal- 
ly brief  In  answering  that  one. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  supported  ardently  the  Presi- 
dent's bill  for  the  social  security  Im- 
provements. Do  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor feels  that  this  bill  which  we  have 
Just  passed  has  even  the  remotest  re- 
semblance to  the  President's  request? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  certainly  does.  If  the 
Senator  wishes  to  go  through  the  whole 
measure.  I  can  go  through  the  entire  bill. 
I  sat  there  through  most  of  It;  I  think  my 
attendance  before  that  committee  was 
as  good  as  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
anyone  who  wants  to  read  this  bill,  and 
reads  the  President's  request.  Is  bound 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  bill 
is  no  more  like  the  President's  bill  than 
day  Is  like  night;  and  that,  to  the  con- 
trary, this  Is  an  extremely  swollen  bill, 
with  numerous  provisions  In  it  which 
cannot  be  financed,  and  which  I  hope 
will  be  cut  out  in  conference,  so  we 
will  have  a  reasonable  approach  to  this 
program,  because  I  do  not  want  to  see 
our  old  people  persuaded  that  they  have 
something  they  have  not  got,  or  that 
Congress  has  done  something  for  them 
which  It  has  not  done,  because  here  is 
a  bill  which  is  not  properly  financed, 
which  could  not  stand  imder  its  own 
weight,  and  which  I  hope  will  come  back, 
imder  the  able  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  out  of  conference  In  a 
much  better  form,  so  that  we  may  sup- 
port it  and  say  to  our  elderly  friends. 
"We  have  given  you  something  that  is 
meanlngfiil,  because  we  have  provided 
for  the  payment  of  the  additional  bene- 
fits which  we  are  voting." 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Florida  Is  persuaded  by  somebody, 
some  place,  that  there  is  a  great  dis- 
crepancy between  this  bill  and  the  Pres- 
ident's message.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent himself  would  say  that  this  bill,  in 
its  main  propositions,  is  identical  to  the 
message  which  he  sent. 

It  calls  for  a  15-percent  Increase, 
across  the  board,  and  calls  for  a  mlnl- 
mima  benefit  of  $70  a  month,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

It  calls  for  an  increase  in  benefits  for 
those  over  the  age  of  72,  as  recommended 
by  the  President. 

It  calls  for  fairness  In  treatment  of  re- 
tirees for  disability,  the  same  over  the 
age  of  52  as  over  the  age  of  67,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President. 

The  basic  provisions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message  are  incorporated  in  the 
Finance  Committee  bill.  The  House  of 
Representatives  cut  it  back  to  12  per- 


cent, and  cut  the  minimum  pasmient  to 
$50. 

The  House  bill  was  short  of  what  the 
President  had  recommended.  This,  in  all 
substantial  respects.  Is  exactly  the  same 
as  what  the  President  recommended. 

As  to  the  financing,  the  financing  pro. 
vided  In  this  bill,  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration  last  night,  which  is  not  ma- 
terial  in  the  long  run— even  though  the 
Senator  may  think  so,  it  is  not 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  amendments  we  passed 
last  night  can  be  brushed  oflf  without  any 
consideration? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  most  cases  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  financing,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  called  for 
a  surplus  of  collections  over  expenditures 
of  $300  million.  The  financing  of  this 
bill,  even  though  I  did  not  approve  of 
it,  calls  for  a  surplus  of  collections  over 
expenditures  of  $2,100  million— some 
$1,800  million  more  in  excess  than  the 
President  recommended. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  So  if  Senators  think 
that  is  fiscally  responsible — which  I 
think  is  fiscally  Irresponsible,  to  collect 
more  than  you  need  In  a  social  security 
fund— but  if  that  is  the  Senators'  defini- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility,  this  Finance 
Committee  bill,  according  to  that  defini- 
tion, is  $1,800  million  more  fiscally  re- 
sponsible than  the  message  the  Presi- 
dent sent  down  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
^  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
did  the  Senator  mean  in  his  earlier 
statement  when  he  said:  "This  bill  was 
too  much."  Those  were  the  words  he 
used. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  said  there  is  too  much 
money  In  the  bill.  There  is  too  much 
collection  of  money.  We  are  taking  from 
the  employers  and  employees  more  than 
we  should  take.  We  are  telUng  the  em- 
ployers and  employees  they  should  put 
in  more  money.  In  the  financing  of  this 
bill  we  are  to  go  back  to  every  employer 
and  employee  In  America  and  say.  "We 
want  to  tax  you  more  than  is  necessary  " 

That  is  what  this  bill  has  done.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  persuade  the  Finance 
Committee  or  some  of  the  Senators  to 
whom  I  spoke.  However,  this  Is  a  fact 

By  the  year  1972  we  will  have  $8.6  bU- 
lion  more  in  the  trust  fund  than  we  will 
be  paying  out  in  benefits  In  that  year 
alone,  plus  1  year  in  reserve 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  did  do  a  good  deal  about  this 
particular  matter.  Did  not  the  bUl  from 
the  Finance  Committee  provide  for  a 
surplus  of  over  $4  billion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  was  the  original 
adoption. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  the  Senator 
did  succeed  In  cutting  that. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  was  more  than  $5 
billion  in  excess. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  did 
succeed  in  cutting  down  the  surplus 
above  the  payments  of  about  $2.1  billion. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  did  cut  that  in 
about  half. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  purpose  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  that  they  were 
going  to  put  a  slush  fund  In  there  of  $5 
billion  so  that  the  Treasury  could  go  over 
and  borrow  that  money.  That  was  the 
argument.  There  is  no  dispute  about  It. 
There  is  no  dispute  about  the  fact  that 
we  need  money  to  finance  the  bill. 

They  said  that  we  needed  to  take  the 
money  out  of  the  economy  and  that  this 
would  be  the  way  to  take  the  money  out 
of  the  economy. 

This  was  the  argtmient  of  the  ranldng 
minority  member,  and  it  was  the  argu- 
ment, for  a  while,  even  of  the  adminis- 
tration, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Will  the  Senator 
state  the  present  accumulated  surplus  in 
the  social  security  fund? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  accumulated  sur- 
plus was  $29  billion  for  last  year  after 
payments  of  $25  billion,  which  means 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  $4  billion. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Accumulated  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  means  that 
over  a  period  that  much  more  has  been 
collected  in  its  accounts  than  has  been 
paid  out. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Florida  to  be  convinced.  He  seems 
to  intimate  that  this  whole  program  is 
spending  more  in  benefits  than  has  been 
collected  either  in  the  past  or  at  the 
present. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  However,  if  I  un- 
derstood the  experts  and  the  staff  and 
others  correctly,  that  just  is  not  so. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  underestimates  his  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  knows  the. 
entire  situation  in  that  pool. 

I  know  that  the  past  and  present  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  In  that  fund  enough  to 
cover  a  year's  payments. 

I  know  that  does  not  approach  the  de- 
gree of  safety  actuarially  that  is  required 
of  Insurance  companies  and  others.  This 
is  an  insurance  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  I  am  well  advised 
about  the  program.  I  know  that  with 
all  of  the  amendments  stuck  on  the  bill, 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  says  can  be  brushed  off. 
these  are  amendments  that  cannot  be 
financed  by  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  willing 
to  vote  for  a  bill  that  has  an  accumu- 
lation of  all  those  amendments.  And  he 
carmot  see  how  any  other  Senator  would 
vote  for  it. 

These  were  amendments  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  admitted  have  to 
be  brushed  off.  Well,  we  cannot  brush 
off  the  action  of  a  great  body  like  the 
Senate  of  the  Ignited  States  in  solemnly 


voting  funds  which  they  Imow  cannot  be 
paid  and  which  they  know  are  not  going 
to  be  paid. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  is  not  going 
to  vote  for  such  a  bill.  When  the  bill 
goes  to  the  House.  I  hope  It  vdll  brush 
off — and  those  were  the  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  they  are  very 
accurate  words — a  lot  of  the  amend- 
ments in  conference.  I  wiU  then  be  gltid 
to  vote  for  that  bill.  However,  I  will  not 
be  on  record  as  promising  the  old  people 
something  which  cannot  be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows 
that  it  cannot  be  done.  And  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  knows  that  it  cannot 
be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  speaks  of 
these  amendments  as  amendments  that 
will  have  to  be  brushed  off.  Let  us  brush 
them  off,  but  we  ought  to  have  brushed 
them  off  and  defeated  them  before  we 
put  them  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
able  Senator  for  srielding. 

I  compliment  and  congratulate  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  for  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  consid- 
eration and  to  the  writing  of  the  social 
security  bill  which  has  just  passed. 

I  concur  in  large  part  with  the  state- 
ments the  able  Senator  has  made  with 
respect  to  the  financing.  I  believe  that 
the  actuarial  experts  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  will  confirm  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

It  is  a  matter  of  judgment  as  to 
whether  it  is  wli>e  to  levy  a  tax  to  provide 
revenue  somewhat  in  excess  of  antici- 
pated benefit  payments. 

I  leaned  toward  a  resolution  of  that 
doubt  in  favor  of  a  surplus  in  the  social 
security  trust  fund. 

I  wish  to  add  that  It  is  now  my  feel- 
ing that  we  have  levied  taxes  upon  pay- 
rolls to  the  maximum  feasible  extent. 
Benefits  added  hereafter,  in  my  present 
view,  to  the  extent  they  cannot  be  funded 
by  taxes  provided  in  the  pending  bill, 
should  be  financed  from  the  general 
revenue. 

But  the  primary  purpose  for  which  I 
rose  was  to  make  some  comments  upon 
the  criticism  which  the  Senator  has 
leveled  against  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  for  not  Insisting  uix>n  the 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In 
public  session  with  respect  to  the  policy 
of  the  U.S.  Government  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

In  part,  I  believe  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  subject  to  question;  and  imless 
It  pursues  the  Issue,  it  will  be  subject  to 
criticism.  The  able  cliairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  related  to  us  the  repeated 
efforts  which  he  has  made  to  secure  the 
appearance  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at 
a  public  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  This  is  well  and  good. 

I  should  like  to  relate  to  the  Senator 
that  prior  to  the  Secretary's  recent  ap- 
pearance in  executive  session  with  the 
committee  on  this  subject,  I  had  intro- 
duced a  motion  in  the  committee  which 
would  have  directed  the  chairman  to 
communicate  with  President  Johnson  the 
committee's  concern  over  this  threatened 
break  in  commimication  between  the 
Executive  and  the  U.S.  Senate  on  this 


critical  issue.  It  was  my  view  then,  from 
expressions  around  the  committee  table, 
that  a  majority  would  have  voted  In 
favor  of  my  motion. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader  sug- 
gested that  Secretary  Rusk  be  invited 
to  appear  before  the  committee  in  execu- 
tive session,  to  discuss  the  advisability  of 
a  public  hearing.  Thereupon,  I  withdrew 
my  motion.  I  thought  the  suggestion  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  to  be 
preferable,  because  it  is  better  that  we 
preserve  this  comity;  and  if  It  can  be  pre- 
served without  one  branch  pressing  its 
rights  and  duties  and  prerogatives  on 
the  other,  that  is  good. 

The  session  with  the  Secretary  was 
very  satisfEWjtory,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  related,  the  Secretary  said  he  would 
advise  the  committee  promptly.  There 
was  no  definition  of  that  term. 

I  had  intended  on  Monday  of  this 
week  to  communicate  with  the  chair- 
man, requesting  a  further  meeting  of  the 
committee,  to  renew  my  motion,  the  com- 
mittee not  having  heard  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  However,  as  the  chairman 
has  related,  on  Simday  night  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  communicated  with  him  by 
telephone,  and  in  effect  requested  some 
additional  time  in  wiiich  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion. Therefore,  I  further  withheld  the 
motion. 

I  wish  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  decision 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  Is  an  issue  in  wliich 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.  Senate  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility. The  Constitution  places  the 
Senate  and  the  President  in  a  position  of 
limited  partnership  with  respect  to  this 
Nation's  foreign  affairs  and  the  conduct 
of  its  policy.  I  need  not  enumerate  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  and  powers 
of  the  Senate — advice  and  consent,  use 
of  Armed  Forces,  confirmation,  ratifica- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

So  I  should  like  to  say  to  the  able  Sen- 
ator that  I  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
negative  decision  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  there  is  to  be  a  breakdown  In 
public  communication — such  commimi- 
cation being  essential  In  a  democracy — 
between  the  President  and  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. I  want  the  responsibility  placed 
where  it  belongs.  I  do  not  anticipate  an 
unfavorable  reply  from  the  Secretary  of 
State,  because  I  it)elieve  President  John- 
son Is  fully  aware  of  the  responsibility  to 
the  people  with  which  not  only  he,  as 
President,  is  charged,  but  also  with  which 
the  U.S.  Senate  is  charged  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  MORSBi  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  make  one 
comment? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  unaware  of  this  controversy  for 
weeks?  Why  has  the  President  remained 
silent?  The  American  people  have  been 
entitled  to  have  President  Johnson  order 
the  Secretary  of  State  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  Senator  has  put  the  responsibility 
where  It  belongs — on  the  doorstep  of  the 
White  House.  But  I  do  not  share  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  if  I  In- 
terpret his  remarks  correctly,  that  we 
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should  wait  any  longer  for  the  President. 
The  President  should  have  acted  a  long 
time  ago  in  regard  to  a  basic  constitu- 
tional issue — that  is,  whether  or  not  a 
Cabinet  officer  will  be  allowed  to  refuse 
to  come  before  a  legislative  committee  of 
Congress  and  testify  in  public. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said,  it  has  ai^ieared  to  me  that  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  might  be  the 
better  part  of  wisdom.  Sirrely,  there  must 
be  an  end  to  that  practice.  But  I  believe 
that  the  ultimate  preservation  of  the 
equation,  preserving  the  vitality  of  com- 
mimication  in  the  public  interest,  is  the 
most  important  objective  here. 

I  started  to  comment  about  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  and  President  John- 
son's awareness  of  that  responsibility. 
What  greater  issue  is  there  than  that  of 
peace  or  war?  What  can  be  the  subject 
of  more  vital  debate  than  whether  Amer- 
ican boys  are  being  sent  to  fight  and  die 
for  a  cause  in  which  our  national  secu- 
rity is  truly  involved? 

Now,  it  is  good  to  communicate  to  the 
public  on  a  one-way  line,  some  commu- 
nication being  better  than  none.  It  Is 
better  to  communicate  to  th£  public  ac- 
curately and  fully,  and  this  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  a  one-way  line — al- 
though that  is  good  insofar  as  it  goes — 
but  only  by  Incisive  examination  of  the 
issues. 

Yesterday,  General  Westmoreland  ap- 
peared before  the  National  Press  Club 
and  outlined  the  war  strategy  for  all  to 
read.  Had  a  dissenter  ventured  to  outline 
the  military  strategy  for  the  next  2  years 
of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  wonc^er  if  some- 
one would  not  have  raised  the  question 
whether  this  was  an  aid  to  the  enemy. 

As  I  understand  the  general's  state- 
ment, perhaps  inadequately,  we  are  ad- 
vised now  that  the  plan  for  1968  is  an 
undertaking  to  liquidate  the  war  in  the 
northern  part  of  Vietnam,  and  to  en- 
courage the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
then  to  take  over  the  major  part  of  re- 
sponsibility in  that  area.  Whether  this 
comtemplated  role  can  be  described  as 
a  holding  operation  or  pacification  I  am 
not  sure.  But  then,  after  1968,  as  I  read 
the  strategy,  it  is  for  the  U.S.  Army  to 
plunge  heavily  into  the  essentially  civil 
war  portion  of  the  war  in  the  delta, 
where  we  are  advised  that  almost  100 
percent  of  the  enemy  is  not  North  Viet- 
namese but  indigenoiis  people  of  South 
Vietnam  who  have  for  years  been  in 
strife,  or  civil  war,  with  the  Government 
in  Saigon. 

I  did  not  rise  to  discuss  the  strategy 
which  General  Westmoreland  outlined. 
Whether  this  Is  a  wise  course  I  do  not 
wish  to  question  at  this  time.  I  only  make 
the  point  that  communication  is  being 
had  with  the  American  people,  but  it  Is 
on  a  one-way  line. 

Members  of  the  VS.  Senate,  who  are 
versed  in  the  history  of  the  area,  of  the 
people  involved,  who  are  conversant  with 
the  conferences,  the  background  Infor- 
mation, who  have  seen  some  of  the 
cables,  and  who  have  been  privy  to  much 
of  the  confidential  Information,  could 
subject  advocates  of  the  policies  to  an 
examination  of  those  policies,  not  con- 
tentiously,  I  hope,  but  with  probity  and 
incisiveness  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  wise 


policy  on  which  the  American  people 
could  unify. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  country 
needs  Is  unity  and  a  policy;  imlty  and 
a  wise  policy.  How  do  we  achieve  that 
in  a  democracy?  By  one-way  communi- 
cation? I  do  not  think  so.  Unless  we  can 
achieve  unity  through  the  educational 
process,  through  public  understanding, 
through  debate,  through  public  analysis 
of  policies  and  objectives,  then  that  unity 
is  not  achievable  except  by  methods 
which  are  not  consistent  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  America. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  Pres- 
ident Johnson  held  a  press  conference 
in  which,  in  response  to  a  question,  he 
said  the  United  States  is  resisting  ag- 
gression in  South  Vietnam. 

The  day  before,  I  believe,  I  was  in 
communication  with  a  liigh  administra- 
tion official.  I  inquired  as  to  what  is  the 
organized  military  strength  of  thelNorth 
Vietnamese  military  now  in  South  Viet- 
nam. The  answer  was  55,000  troops.  I 
asked  him  if  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica did  not  have  approximately  500,000 
troops  there.  That  was  affirmed. 

I  asked:  Under  what  circumstances 
could  we  have  peace  there,  in  light  of 
this  aggression  which  we  are  resisting? 
His  answer  was  that  if  North  Vietnam 
would  withdraw  its  troops  there  can  be 
peace. 

That  soimds  very  well  on  a  one-way 
communication  to  the  American  people. 
But  I  asked  a  second  question:  If  North 
Vietnam  would  withdraw  her  55.000 
troops,  would  the  United  States  with- 
draw her  500,000  troops,  and  permit  self- 
determination  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 
The  answer  was  equivocal. 

I  asked:  If  North  Vietnam  would  with- 
draw her  55.000  troops,  what  portion  of 
our  500,000  troops,  or  thereabouts,  would 
wW-withdraw?  Again  the  answer  was 
equlv6cal. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  500,000  troops. 
■  with  the  great  mobility  we  have,  vjith 
our  air  power,  with  the  overwhelming 
firepower  we  have,  cannot  in  some  way 
deal  with  55,000  less-equipped,  less-' 
mobile  troops,  then  there  must  be  some 
other  element  present.  There  is.  That 
other  element  is  the  civil  war  element: 
the  civil  strife  that  has  long  existed  in 
South  Vietnam,  which,  indeed,  was  pro- 
moted by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation, by  the  old  strategy  of  dividing 
in  order  to  rule  or  conquer. 

Mr.  President,  a  statement  which 
sounds  plausible  and  may  be  accepted 
without  question  by  vaany  can  be  made 
to  the  American  people  on  a  one-way 
commimlcatlon.  However,  there  are  msuiy 
persons  who  will  not  accept  bland  state- 
ments. There  can  be  no  unity  in  this 
coimtry  until  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  discuss  freely 
and  openly  with  representatives  of  the 
American  people  before  the  American 
people  in  public  session  the  great  issue 
of  war  and  peace. 

What  are  our  objectives,  long-range 
and  intermediate,  in  Vietnam?  Is  this  a 
worthy  cause?  Is  it  a  cause  in  which  our 
national  security  is  vitally  involved?  For 
what  lesser  cause  should  we  send  our 
yoimg  men  to  fight  and  die? 

So,  Mr.  President,  without  making  a 


speech,  which  I  surely  had  not  Intended 
to  do,  let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  that 
unless  the  committee  does  press  the  issue 
his  criticism  will  be  well  based. 

I  concur  In  the  patience  of  the  chair- 
man— ^thus  far.  But,  unless  we  have  an 
answer  next  week,  in  the  affirmative,  I 
shall  communicate  with  him,  asking  for 
a  session  of  the  committee  to  renew  my 
motion.  Once  this  issue  is  brought 
squarely  to  the  attention  of  the  Presi- 
dent, I  am  confident  that  with  his  de- 
votion to  the  principles  of  democracy, 
with  his  dedication  to  the  precepts  and 
the  principles  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
his  belief  in  the  people's  right  to  know, 
this  decision  will  not  be  left  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  make.  I  would  not  leave 
it  just  for  the  President  to  make.  The 
Senate  is  not  without  its  powers.  Just  as 
it  is  not  without  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility and  duty. 

I  close  by  asking  the  distinguished  tmd 
able  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  to  be 
patient  a  little  longer,  but  unless  this 
public  communication  eventuates,  then 
the  committee  and  the  Senate  is  subject 
to  censuie  unless  it  presses  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duty  which,  in  my  view,  is 
clearly  constitutionally  fixed. 

I  thank  the  able  Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  quite 
concur  with  his  statement  that  a  great 
constitutional  question  is  involved. 
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THE  SOUTH  VIETNAMESE  ARMY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
October  17  issue  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  published  an  article  contain- 
ing certain  charges  leveled  at  the  ca- 
pability of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army. 
This  article  alleged  that  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  complained  that  the  United 
States  was  saddled  with  a  military  white 
elephant  in  Vietnam. 
Specifically  he  charged  that — 
(1)  Some  American  Intelligence  officers 
estimate  that  ae  many  as  30  per  cent  of  the 
soldiers  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  are 
sympathizers  or  agents  of  the  Viet  Cong; 
(2)  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  is  riddled 
with  corruption  and  Inefficiency. 

After  reading  this  piece  in  the  Wash- 
ington paper  I  wrote  Hon.  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  American  Ambassador  to  Viet- 
nam, and  asked  if  he  had  information 
to  refute  the  above  charges.  I  have  re- 
cently received  from  our  Embassy  at 
Saigon  a  letter  signed  by  the  Charge 
d'Affaires  which  indicates  that  the  first 
charge  is  unfounded.  With  regard  to  the 
charge  of  corruption  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army.  Uils  letter  points  out  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  organized  an  in- 
spector general  system  similar  to  our 
own  and  have  recently  charged  some  50 
officers  of  various  ranks  with  corrupt 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  report  from  our  Embassy  and  evi^i 
more  pleased  to  see  this  defense  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Saigon. 
Novemher  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Strom  Thxtrmond. 
VS.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  TmniMoND:  In  his  absence. 
Ambassador  Bunker  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  October  18.  1967,  requesting  In- 
formation with  which  to  refute  charges 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  ( ARVN) . 
The  allegation  that  "as  many  as  30  per- 
cent of  the  soldiers  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  are  sympathizers  or  agents  of  the  Viet 
Cong"  Is.  In  our  opinion,  unfounded.  Oxu* 
own  Intelligence  and  that  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese do  not  support  any  such  allegation, 
and  we  believe  that  Viet  Cong  penetration  of 
the  ARVN  Is  negligible.  In  a  country  with  a 
history  like  Vietnam  covert  Viet  Cong  sym- 
pathizers may  exist  in  many  sectors,  but  we 
believe  that  the  allegation  is  a  gross  exag- 
geration and  highly  misleading. 

As  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  ARVN.  I 
believe  their  performance  has  not  been  ac- 
curately reported.  American  reporters  tend 
to  report  the  activities  of  American  units  in 
much  greater  detail  than  of  Vietnamese 
units.  A  case  in  point  is  the  recent  victory  at 
loc  Ninh,  Binh  Long  Province,  The  U.S.  press 
reported  day  after  day  the  repulsion  of  re- 
peated enemy  attacks,  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  this  was  done  by  United  States 
Forces.  In  fact,  the  military  targets  of  the 
attack  were  the  district  headquarters  and 
the  ClvlUan  Irregular  Defense  Group  camp, 
both  Vietnamese,  with  only  a  few  American 
advisors.  It  was  these  establishments  which 
repelled  the  enemy  attacks,  with  heavy  ene- 
my casualties. 

Major  United  States  Forces  were  brought 
Into  the  area  to  support  the  Vietnamese  and 
give  assurance  that  the  Viet  Cong  could  not 
gain  control.  The  United  States  units  were 
engaged  in  the  later  stages  and  inflicted  heavy 
casualties  on  the  enemy.  The  Vietnamese, 
however,  merit  equal  credit  with  our  own 
Forces  in  the  great  victory  at  Loc  Nlnh. 

Loc  Ninh  is  not  an  Isolated  incident.  The 
Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  have  engaged  in 
many  successful  operations,  and  their  effec- 
tiveness Is  steadily  improving.  The  nimiber 
of  unit  operations  has  increased  27  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  1967  over  the  same  period 
in  1966.  The  desertion  rate  has  been  reduced 
by  50  percent,  and  they  are  new  capturing 
weapons  at  a  rate  of  two  for  every  one  cap- 
tured by  the  enerSy.  whereas  in  the  first  lialf 
of  1966  weapons  captured  and  lost  were  about 
even. 

As  for  charges  of  corruption,  we  need  to- 
And  some  sound  perspe'^tive  to  examine  them. 
Corruption  exists  to  sOine  degree  everywhere, 
even  in  the  United  States.  If  corruption  ex- 
ists in  the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces.  It  has 
not  prevented  the  effective  militery  perform- 
ance of  those  forces.  In  any  case,  the  Viet- 
namese have  organized  an  Inspector  Gen- 
eral system  similar  to  our  own.  and  have 
recently  charged  some  50  officers  of  various 
ranks  with  corrupt  activities.  They  are  try- 
ing to  reduce  corruption. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  write  me. 
Sincerely, 

Ettoenk  M.  Locke. 
f-utrgi  d'Affaires  ad  interim. 


EMBARGO     OF     CHROMITE     SHIP- 
MENTS FROM  RHODESIA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  a  most 
imf)ortant  subject;  namely,  the  embargo 
of  chromlte  shipments  from  Rhodesia. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Foreign  Assets  Control  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department  on  November  14 
denied  an  application  by  the  Foote  Min- 


eral Co.  for  a  special  license  to  import 
chrome  ore  from  the  company's  mines 
in  Rhodesia.  The  effect  of  this  denial, 
which  appears  to  have  been  issued  with 
the  concurrence,  even  at  the  insistence, 
of  the  State  E>epartment,  will  be  to  de- 
stroy the  Rhodesian  mines  and  force  us 
to  become  dependent  upon  the  only  other 
major  supplier,  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  ele- 
ment chromium  is  cataloged  as  one  of 
the  most  important  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  There  is  no  known  substitute 
for  chromium  in  the  production  of  stain- 
less steel  and  other  sophisticated  alloys. 
It  is  vital  not  only  to  our  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, and  to  military  and  space  pro- 
grams everywhere,  but  also  to  our  general 
technological  posture.  Chromium  is  es- 
sential to  all  kinds  of  research  and  de- 
velopment. Without  it.  even  peaceful 
progress  would  come  to  a  halt. 

The  only  countries  capable  of  supply- 
ing in  quantity  high-grade  chromium 
ore,  or  chromlte  as  it  is  called,  are  Rho- 
desia and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  John- 
son administration's  needless  policy  of 
embargoing  chromlte  imports  from  Rho- 
desia under  Executive  Order  11322  means 
that  we  must  rely  more  and  more  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  for  a  technological  life- 
line. The  reliability  of  that  lifeline  may 
be  judged  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  raised  its  prices  for  its 
1968  contracts  by  amounts  up  to  and  ex- 
ceeding 20  percent.  Chrome  ore  prices, 
currently  $30.50  to  $33  per  ton,  have  gone 
up  to  a  range  of  $36.50  to  $40  per  ton. 

The  grand  absurdity  of  forcing  U.S. 
suppliers  to  become  dependent  upon  an 
enemy  out  to  destroy  us  has  been  evi- 
dent for  some  time,  but  it  was  assumed 
that  the  policy  was  only  intended  as  a 
temporary  pressure  tactic  adopted  pur- 
suant to  an  error  in  judgment.  However, 
the  denial  of  the  Foote  Mineral  applica- 
tion introduces  some  wholly  new  ele- 
ments into  the  situation.  These  elements 
are: 

First.  Foote  Mineral  is  an  American- 
owned  company,  and  its  Rhodesian 
mines  are  wholly  owned  by  the  Ameri- 
can company. 

Second.  Foote  asked  for  a  special  li- 
cense to  bring  in  only  a  nominal  amount 
of  ore,  that  is,  40,000  tons  per  year. 

Third.  This  tonnage  represents  the 
output  of  minimal  caretaker  operations 
at  its  mines.  Such  operations  are  neces- 
sary to  protect  mine  shafts  and  facings, 
and  to  hold  together  work  crews  and 
skilled  technicians.  The  cost  of  keeping 
the  mines  open  is  $900,000  per  year. 

Fourth.  If  the  mines  are  abandoned 
and  fiooded,  it  would  take  3  years  and 
many  millions  of  doUairs  to  reopen  them. 

Fifth.  The  United  States  has  current 
stockpiles  of  chromlte  to  last  for  6 
months,  the  strategic  stockpile  has 
enough  for  only  2^  years. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  State 
Department's  embargo  policy  is  hurting 
not  only  Rhodesia,  but  also  an  American 
company;  moreover,  it  does  not  take 
much  arithmetic  to  see  that  if  these 
mines  are  forced  to  close,  the  United 
States  would  become  wholly  dependent 
for  its  supply  of  chromlte  for  a  period  of 
many  months,  even  years.  uix>n  its  ma- 
jor political  and  military  enemy.  Even 


as  long  as  the  embargo  lasts,  U.S.  policy 
is  depleting  UJS.  monetary  reserves  to 
pay  increased  Soviet  prices  and  wind- 
fall profits. 

Since  1963,  the  production  of  stain- 
less steel  in  this  coimtry  has  Increased 
from  1  million  ingot  tons  to  over  1.6  mil- 
lion ingot  tons.  Ferrochrome  is  a  basic 
alloy  in  the  production  of  staii^Iess  steel. 
Of  particular  significance  in  ttie  manu- 
facture of  ferrochromiimi  is  thfe-«i^rome- 
iron  ratio  in  the  chromlte.  As^Poote 
pointed  out  in  its  license  applicatfbn,  the 
United  States,  indeed,  the  whble  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  produces  practically  no 
metallurgical  grade  chromlte.  In  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  Turkey  and  India 
are  the  principal  producers,  besides 
Rhodesia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
neither  Turkey  nor  other  small  producers 
can  expand  production  quickly  or  eco- 
nomically. 

Foote  Mineral  Co.  uses  the  produce  of 
its  own  mines  in  its  manufacturing  proc- 
esses here  in  the  United  States.  In  apply- 
ing for  an  import  license,  Foote  stated: 

Since  1916,  the  applicant  has  been  engaged 
■In  the  business  of  producing,  processing  and 
selling  lithium  minerals  and  chemicals, 
electrolytic  manganese,  lime,  silicon  metal, 
ferroalloys  (Including  ferrochrome.  ferro- 
slllcon,  and  ferrovanadlum )  and  metal  based 
chemicals  plus  the  mining  of  ores  and  the 
milling  of  uranliun  and  vanadium  concen- 
trates. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department  will  have  a  direct 
effect  on  American  industry.  Foote.  and 
other  chrome  producers,  will  be  forced 
to  use  lower  grade  ores,  with  the  attend- 
ant increase  in  costs,  or  pay  ever-increas- 
ing prices  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  met- 
allurgical-grade ore  for  as  long  sis  the 
Soviet  Union  retains  its  desire  to  sell  for 
hard  currency.  The  result  will  be  that 
our  stainless  steel  industry  will  face  a 
shortage  of  high  grade  alloy,  or  have  to 
pay  higher  costs. 

The  policy  of  the  State  Department 
obviously  harms  the  United  States  at 
large  more  than  Rhodesia.  Moreover,  an 
American  firm  will  have  to  face  signifi- 
cant losses  simply  because  of  State  De- 
partment zealotry.  Foote  says  in  its 
application : 

The  native  of  the  Company's  chromlte 
mining  techniques  in  Rhodesia  is  such  that 
the  closure  of  the  principal  mining  shafts 
would  be  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  the 
shafts,  drives,  and  workings  themselves. 

A  key  point  in  the  issue  Is  that  Fy>ote 
did  not  SLSk  for  an  import  license  which 
would  make  a  return  to  full  production 
possible.  Foote  asked  only  to  be  allowed 
to  import  enough  ore  to  keep  the  mines 
operating  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 
Executive  Order  11322  contains  author- 
ity for  such  an  exception.  I  believe  that 
the  State  Department's  entire  policy  on 
Rhodesia  is  unreasonable ;  but  its  failure 
to  grant  even  a  minor  exception  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  American  invest- 
ments, vital  to  U.S.  defense,  shows  that 
its  policy  is  shortsighted  and  vindictive. 

The  State  Department  is  engaged  in  a 
vendetta  against  Rhodesia,  and  against 
all  the  people  in  Rhodesia,  black  and 
white.  Its  cruelty  is  again  evident  in  the 
facts  presented  by  Foote: 

The  company  currently  employs  approxi- 
mately 1200  native  employees  and  27  Euro- 
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pean  employees  In  Its  operations.  The  native 
populaUon  directly  supported  with  clinics, 
schools,  housing  and  Yood  production.  Is  esti- 
mated at  approximately  5000  people.  The 
major  portion  ol  these  employees  and  their 
families  are  immigrants  to  Southern  Rho- 
desia. It  is  believed  that  the-  community 
under  the  burden  of  sanctions  cannot  re- 
employ this  population,  and  It  is  anticipated 
by  oiu-  staff  that  the  major  portion  of  them 
will  have  to  be  deported  against  their  will, 
primarily  to  Zambia  and  Malawi. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  more  way  in  whicli  the  State  Depart- 
ment policy  will  directly  affect  American 
Interests.  It  is  already  quite  evident  ttiat 
the  U.N.  sanctions  are  being  widely  dis- 
regarded by  the  rest  of  the  world,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
many  nations  to  do  so.  I  deplore  the 
hypocrisy  of  these  nations.  However,  at 
least  they  are  realistic  enough  to  ignore 
them  when  their  own  vital  interests  are 
involved.  Despite  the  sanctions,  Rhodesia 
has  managed  to  export  one-third  of  its 
chrome  ore.  principally  to  Japan.  When 
the  Japanese  refine  this  ore,  they  are 
helping  themselves;  but  if  the  United 
States  is  forced  to  Import  Japanese 
chrome,  then  American  jobs  will  have 
gone  down  the  drain.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  economy,  it  is  far 
better  to  import  the  ore  and  refine  it 
here,  than  to  import  the  refined  prod- 
uct. 

The  American  company,  Foote  Min- 
eral, is  in  a  very  awkward  position.  Its 
operations  are  keyed  to  the  use  of  its 
own  foreign  assets.  If  its  mining  affili- 
ate were  to  sell  to  Japanese  producers, 
or  any  other  foreign  producers,  then  its 
parent  company  in  the  United  States 
would  be  seriously  affected. 

Moreover,  if  it  were  to  abandon  its 
mines  to  the  Rhodesian  Government  for 
operation,  the  effect  would  still  be  to 
encourage  the  production  of  ferrochrome 
outside  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department 
must  abandon  its  incredible  policy  of 
making  us  dependent  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  for  high-grade  chrome  ore.  In  my 
view,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  ought  to  look 
into  this  matter,  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
U.S.  defense  posture.  There  comes  a  time 
when  erroneous  policies  can  no  longer 
be  chalked  off  to  poor  judgment:  this 
policy  must  be  changed. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  JOCNT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ORGANIZATION 
OP  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Boggs, 
Case.  Metcalf.  Mundt,  Sparkman,  all 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  I  submit 
a  resolution  which  will  extend  the  life, 
through  January  31  of  next  year  only, 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Reorganization,  and  also  will  ex- 
tend the  resolution  for  providing  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  continue  it  through  that 
period. 

Unless  we  do  this,  the  committee  will 
be  without  funds,  and  for  that  reason  all 
of  the  work  that  has  gone  into  reorga- 
nization and  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  Senate  would  be  lost. 


Under  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
2,  approved  January  31.  1967,  as  amend- 
ed by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
approved  June  12.  1967,  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress will  expire  December  31,  1967. 
Under  Senate  Resolution  106,  approved 
April  11,  1967,  as  amended  by  Senate 
Resolution  133,  approved  June  12,  1967, 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  expire  at  the  same  time. 

March  7,  1967,  the  Senate  passed  S. 
355,  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1967,  by  a  vote  of  75  to  9.  Passage  of 
S,  355  followed  extensive  debate  of  the 
bill  by  the  Senate  in  18  days  of  sessions 
covering  a  period  of  6  weeks,  during 
which  over  100  amendments  were  offered 
and  considered. 

On  March  9,  1967.  S.  355  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  where  it  is  still  iSend- 
ing.  One  day  of  hearings  was  held  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  April  11,  1967,  at 
which  time  the  testimony  of  the  Hon- 
orable Ray  Madden,  of  Indiana,  cochair- 
man  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Cong;ress,  was  taken.  The 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee  had 
not  concluded  their  interrogation  of  Co- 
chairman  Madden  at  the  time  the  session 
of  the  Rules  Committee  adjourned.  No 
further  hearings  have  been  held  and  I 
am  told  none  are  scheduled  at  this  time. 

I  am  informed  that  some  34  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  many 
of  them  chairmen  of  House  committees, 
have  requested  the  Rules  Committee  to 
afford  them  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  present  their  views.  In  addition,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  received  a  number 
of  communications  from  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  including 
rather  extensive  memorandums  prepared 
by  staffs  of  committees  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairmen  of  House  commit- 
tees or  sulxiommittees. 

Also,  I  am  informed  that  some  of  the 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  Congress  have 
sought  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms 
and  objections  raised  to  S.  355  through 
informal  discussions  and  through  the 
preparation  of  drafts  and  committee 
prints,  with  the  assistance  of  the  staff 
of  the  joint  committee. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  have  studied 
versions  of  S.  355  and  other  reorganiza- 
tion biUs  with  a  view  to  working  out 
satisfactory  phraseology  in  a  bill  to  be 
reported  to  the  House.  I  am  also  informed 
that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  feel  that  further  hearings  will 
be  necessary  before  any  bill  is  reported, 
to  hear  and  consider  the  objections  raised 
to  the  provisions  of  S.  355  in  the  form  it 
passed  the  Senate — that,  if  the^ules 
Committee  is  unable  to  conduct  such 
hearings,  the  legislation  be  referred  to 
a  special  committee  of  the  House  to  be 
composed  of  the  House  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
such  hearings  and  reporting  a  reorgani- 
zation bill,  and  to  request  a  resolution 
from  the  Rules  Committee  for  its  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  Is  quite  apparent  that  there  will  be 
no  opportimlty  for  such  hearings  and 


markup  of  a  bill  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congresa. 

Also,  I  am  informed  that  Representa- 
tive Curtis,  the  ranking  minority  House 
member  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  with  the 
cosponsorship  of  Representatives  Hau 
and  Cleveland,  the  two  other  minority 
House  members  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  on 
November  8. 1967.  Introduced  House  Con- 
current  Resolution  578  to  extend  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  through  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress. 

Representative  Curtis  made  an  ex- 
planatory statement  concerning  this  ac- 
tion, which  appeans  on  page  31847  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  November 
8,  1967.  This  resolution,  I  am  informed, 
has  b^n  discussed  Informally  on  two 
different  occasions  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  in  executive  session,  but 
no  action  was  taken  by  the  committee  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  further 
meetings  of  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House  at  which  this  matter  could  be  con- 
sidered  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

Of  course,  legislative  reorganization 
legislation,  including  S.  355,  will  remain 
pending  in  the  Rules  Committee  of  the 
House,  as  will  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 578  to  extend  or  reactivate  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress. 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, who  also  compose  the  Special 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  concur  with  me  that  it 
would  adversely  affect  the  cause  of  con- 
gressional  reform  if  we  do  not  do  all 
within  our  power  to  maintain  the  status 
quo  over  the  adjournment  of  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  has  ex- 
pressed itself  in  favor  of  congressional 
reform  and  should  maintain  itself  in  a 
position  to  cooperate  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  enacting  meaningful 
legislative  reorganization.  Reluctantly, 
therefore,  we  request  that  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  created  by  Senate  Resolution 
293.  agreed  to  August  26,  1966— as 
amended  and  supplemented — be  contin- 
ued through  January  31,  1968.  and  be 
authorized  to  defray  expenses  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  resolution,  cosponsored  by  my 
Senate  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress, 
on  which  1  urge  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  the  committee. 

In  the  committee's  Report  No.  304  to 
accompany  Senate  Resolution  133  con- 
tinuing the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress,  it  Is  stated: 

The  continuation  of  the  special  committee 
Is  being  requested  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  possible  service  by  Its  members  as  Senate 
conferees  In  the  event  that  House-approved 
amendments  to  S.  355,  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1967  (passed  by  Senate 
on  March  7.  1967)  should  not  prove  accept- 
able to  the  Senate. 

This  purpose  is  as  valid  now  as  it  was 

when  recited  in  the  committee  report. 

The  request  is  made  for  extension  of 
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the  Special  Senate  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  only  imtll  the 
end  of  January  1968,  because  it  is  my 
understanding  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  committee  not  to  fund  special  com- 
mittees for  a  longer  time. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  not  have  taken 
action  either  on  S.  355,  the  legislative 
reorganization  bill,  or  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  578  to  continue  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Congress  during  January  of  1968,  In 
which  event  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quest a  further  extension  and  additional 
funds. 

During  the  life  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  we 
have  consistently  returned  unused  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  funds  authorized 
and,  at  the  time  of  the  last  extension  in 
June  1967,  we  had  turned  back  in  excess 
of  $90,000.  The  current  funding  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  32, 
authorized  the  sum  of  $50,000  from  July 
1,  1967,  to  December  31,  1967,  and  I  am 
informed  that  in  all  probability  the  com- 
mitte  will  turn  back  in  excess  of  $6,000 
of  this  authorization.  Since  we  are  now 
requesting  only  $10,000  for  the  month  of 
January  and  are  turning  b{u:k  $6,000 
of  our  current  funds,  it  really  means  that 
the  Senate  will  provide  only  $4,000  in  new 
money  if  the  Senate  resolution  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  Is  nec- 
essary to  salvage  the  work  that  the 
committee  has  done.  Many  Members 
will  remember  the  bill  was  on  the  fioor 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  during 
which  it  was  modified  and  amended,  and 
all  Issues  were  thoroughly  discussed.  I 
would  dislike  to  see  this  work  lost  by  the 
expiration  of  the  committee,  when  it 
needs  to  be  extended  at  least  until  Jan- 
uary 31  of  next  year,  to  give  that  much 
time  to  try  to  work  out  some  type  of 
agreement  with  the  Rules  Committee  of 
the  House  as  to  what  kind  of  bill  can  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  deem  it  a  privilege  to 
cosponsor  this  resolution  for  the  contin- 
uing of  the  joint  committee.  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  superb  leadership  as  cochalrman 
of  the  committee.  We  had  dozens  of 
hours  of  hearings,  heard  scores  of  wit- 
nesses, produced  page  after  page  of  tes- 
timony, comprising  thousands  of  pages, 
and  volumes  of  hearings,  from  experts, 
political  scientists,  historians.  Members 
of  Congress,  meml)ers  of  bureaus,  and 
administrative  agencies  downtown. 

All  of  that  work  will  go  for  naught  and 
will  die  unless  we  give  the  House  an- 
other chance  to  pass  this  bill,  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

I  think  It  Is  Imperative  If  the  skill  and 
the  leadership  that  both  cochalrmen 
have  exercised  suid  the  amount  of  work 
that  has  been  put  into  this  measure  by 
the  committee,  composed  of  both  Senate 
and  House  Members,  is  not  wasted  and 
that  there  be  another  opportunity,  at 
least  a  final  one,  for  the  House  to  pass 
this  bill  before  we  have  to  say  that  we 


will  abandon  the  ship  and  absuidon  all 
the  good  work,  all  the  compromises,  all 
the  steadfast  work  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  did  In  getting  the  bill  through 
the  Senate. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  the  achievements 
he  has  accomplished  and  for  bringing 
this  resolution  up  today  to  give  us  one 
last  chance  for  the  Congress  to  pass  the 
most  significant  Reorganization  Act 
since  the  time  when  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  as  a  Member  of  the  House, 
participated  in  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
bill,  which  was  the  last  reorganization 
bUl  we  had. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  for  his  very  kind  com- 
pliments, and  also  the  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  throughout  this  matter.  I 
send  the  resolution  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate referral.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  188)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  188 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  established 
by  Senate  Resolution  293,  89th  Congress, 
agreed  to  August  26,  1966  (as  amended  and 
supplemented),  is  hereby  continued  through 
January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  2.  The  special  committee  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  section  2  of  Senate  Resolution  311, 
89th  Congress,  agreea  to  October  17.  1966, 
through  January  31,  1968.  The  expenses  of 
the  special  committee  from  January  1.  1968, 
through  January  31,  1968,  shall  not  exceed 
$10,000,  and  shall  be  paid  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee. 


WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  RESERVE 
INCEa^nVES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
the  floor  to  strongly  urge  that  before 
the  year  is  ended,  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  take  up  the 
bill  (S.  2617)  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  a  coauthor,  together  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovernI. 

This  bill  is  very  similar  to  the  Purcell 
bill  on  wheat.  It  would  set  up  an  emer- 
gency reserve  on  wheat  in  the  amount  of 
200  million  bushels,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  farmer,  and  for  the  storage  of  such 
wheat.  This  would  provide  an  ever- 
normal  storage  situation  for  this  most 
vital  of  all  crops. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  I  com- 
pletely share  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  and.  the  next 
time  the  bill  is  printed,  I  should  like  to 
be  included  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  be  very 
grateful  for  the  great  assistance  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  could  pro- 
vide on  this  bUl. 

This  is  the  cheapest  means  of  assuring 


the  safety  of  our  food  supply  I  have 
ever  had  the  privilege  to  suppwrt.  It  will 
cost  us  only  the  amounts  that  will  be 
required  for  the  storage,  at  the  regular 
market  rate.  But  the  farmer,  and  not  the 
politician,  will  be  in  charge  of  releasing 
the  wheat  if  the  carryover  should  drop 
below  the  normal  annual  requirements. 

This  would  keep  the  wheat  supply  from 
moving  up  and  down  like  a  yo-yo.  We 
have  l)een  adjusting  the  wheat  acreage 
upward  1  year  and  then,  through  the 
good  fortune  of  having  a  bumper  crop 
when  other  wheat-producing  nations 
also  have  high  yields,  we  have  an  over- 
supply.  This  tears  the  price  down  and 
requires  a  reduction  of  acreage. 

This  measure,  as  I  have  stated,  follows 
closely  the  Purcell  bill,  which  I  regret  to 
say  was  killed  by  the  minority  meml)ers 
of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee  on 
Grains  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
To  have  reported  that  bUl  instead  of 
killing  it  would  have  been  a  great  step 
forward.  I  am  sorry  to  say  sill  but  two 
of  the  votes  were  strictly  along  party 
lines,  and  the  bulk  of  the  influence  in 
killing  it  was  the  result  of  an  adamant 
and,  I  think,  unreasonable  minority. 

After  it  was  killed,  the  price  of  wheat 
dropped  some  10  cents  a  bushel  in  price, 
and  the  price  has  remained  low,  because 
we  have  an  overhang  from  the  increase 
of  our  acreage  and  the  increase  of  our 
supply. 

I  urge  hearings  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  this  bill,  so  that  we  csm 
give  some  hope  to  the  wheat  farmers 
that  they  will  not,  by  excess  production, 
suffer  the  price  penalty  that  endangers 
the  supply  of  a  food  vital  for  hmnan  con- 
sumption. 

An  outline  of  the  bill,  prepared  not  by 
myself  but  by  the  National  Association 
of  Wheat  Growers,  strongly  supports  the 
McGovern-Monroney  bill.  The  associa- 
tion has  summarized  and  briefed  the  bill 
very  succinctly,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  outline,  as  published  in 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  Report  Prom  Washington  of 
November  3.  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  Into  agreements  with  producers 
to  place  not  more  than  200  million  bushels 
of  wheat  from  the  1967  crop  in  storage  as 
reserves. 

2.  The  stored  reserves  would  remain  In  the 
bands  of  the  producer  and  In  return  for  en- 
tering Into  the  agreement  he  would  receive 
an  Interest  free  loan  of  115%  of  present  loan 
values.  In  addition,  storage  costs  on  the  re- 
serves would  be  paid  by  the  Secretary. 

3.  If  carryover  of  wheat  should  dirop  to 
167o  of  annual  requirements  (210  mU.  bus.), 
the  Secretary  could  terminate  enough  of 
emergency  reserve  contracts  to  replenish  the 
supply  avaUable  to  the  free  market  by  6% 
(70  mil.  bus.) .  If  the  emergency  absorbed  that 
and  stocks  fell  again,  he  could  terminate 
more  contracts,  but  not  more  than  6%  of  a 
year's  supply  at  a  time. 

4.  Producers  could  terminate  the  agree- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  a  marketing  year 
by  giving  notice  of  such  termination  not  less 
than  60  days  before  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year. 

6.  If  the  Secretary  Initiates  the  termina- 
tion, the  producer  could  sell  the  commodity 
and  repay  the  loan  or  he  could  continue  to 
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hold  at  bis  own  expense  (storage  and  Inter- 
est). He  would  have  a  year  to  arrange  for 
other  credit  to  repay  the  advance,  to  sell  and 
settle,  or  deliver  the  grain  to  the  Secretary. 

6.  IT  the  producer  initiates  the  termina- 
tion, he  must  repay  the  loan  at  time  of  sale 
or  deliver  the  wheat  to  the  Secretary. 

7.  Provision  would  be  made  for  stock 
rotation. 

8.  Provisions  are  also  Included  In  the  bill 
for  feed  grains  and  soybeans. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also,  because  the 
bill  itself  is  brief  and,  strangely  enough 
for  an  agricultural  bill,  easily  under- 
standable by  a  lay  reader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  It  provides  a  clear  indication 
of  the  great  good  its  passage  would  do. 

Again,  I  appreciate  deeply  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  bill  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  and  the  great  help  I 
am  sure  he  can, provide  towsu-d  secur- 
ing its  early  passage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section-  1.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
to  establish  and  maintain  reserves  of  stor- 
able  agricultural  commodities  adequate  to 
meet  any  foreseeable  food  and  fiber  shortage 
which  might  arise  in  the  Nation  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  natural  disaster,  adverse  food 
production  conditions  for  one  or  more  years, 
military  actions,  or  other  causes,  and  to 
assist  other  nations'>of  the  world  In  any  food 
emergency.  It  is  further  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  much  reserves  In  the  con- 
trol of  producers  In  years  of  surplus 
production  and  to  assixre  their  segregation 
from  the  commercial  market  so  that  exist- 
ence of  the  reserves  will  not  affect  the  level 
of  market  prices. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  agreements  during 
fiscal  year  1986  with  producers  of  not  more 
than  two  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
five  hundred  million  bushels  of  com  and/ 
or  its  equivalent  In  other  feed  grains,  and 
seventy-five  million  bushels  of  soybeans,  all 
from  the  1967  crop,  to  place  such  commodi- 
ties in  storage  under  their  control  until  re- 
leased under  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  To 
the  extent  possible,  the  opportunity  to  make 
such  agreements  shall  be  extended  to  pro- 
ducers who  are  cooperating  in  the  appropri- 
ate programs  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  In  consid- 
eration of  the  producers'  agreement  to  store 
such  commodities,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
loans  to  the  producers  at  115  per  centum  of 
the  current  price-support  loan  rate  on  the 
commodities  stored  out  ol  funds  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  without  Interest, 
and  shall  pay  reasonable  storage  charges 
each  year  so  long  as  the  commodities  are  not 
required  for  consumption:  Provided,  That 
when  the  domestic  supply  of  wheat  available 
to  the  commercial  market  at  the  beginning 
of  a  marketing  year  drops  below  15  per 
centum  of  the  year's  requirements,  the  sup- 
ply of  feed  grains  drops  below  10.per  centum 
of  the  year's  requirements,  or  the  supply 
of  soybeans  drops  below  5  per  centum  of  the 
year's  requirements,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may,  on  sixty  days'  notice,  terminate 
the  payment  of  storage  charges  and  waiver 
of  interest  charges  on  a  sufficient  amount 
of  the  earliest  agreements  to  restore  the 
commercial  market  supply  of  wheat  and 
feed  grain  to  a  level  5  per  centum  of  one 
year's  requirements  above  the  level  at  which 
the  release  of  such  emergency  reserve  com- 
modities occurs,  and  of  soybeans  to  a  level 
3  per  centimi  above  the  release  level.  The 
holder  of  an  agreement  thus  terminated 
shall  have  not  less  than  a  year  following 


the  termination  notice  to  repay  any  Oovem- 
ment  advances  against  the  commodity  In- 
volved, or  until  the  time  of  sale  of  such 
commodity  if  it  occurs  earlier,  together  with 
Interest  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  6  per 
centum  per  annum  from  the  date  of  termi- 
nation of  the  reserve  agreement,  or  to  de- 
liver the  commodity  to  the  Qovemment,  In 
discharge  of  any  obligation. 

Skc.  3.  Producers  may,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
rotate  commodities  to  keep  the  reserve  stocks 
In  good  condition.  A  producer  may  terminate 
his  agreement  to  carry  emergency  reserves  at 
the  beginning  of  a  marketing  year  for  such 
commodity  by  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture notice  of  such  termination  not  less 
than  sixty  days  before  the  beginning  of  such 
marketing  year,  and  by  repaying  any  loans 
or  advances  to  the  Oovemment  at  the  time 
of  sale,  or  by  delivering  the  commodity  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
hereby  directed  to  have  a  study  made  of 
national  and  world  food  reserve  require- 
ments. Such  study  shall  cover  (1)  wheat; 
(2)  feed  grains.  Including  corn,  barley,  sor- 
gbimi,  oats,  and  rye;  (3)  soybeans;  (4)  up- 
land cotton;  (5)  rice;  and  (6)  flaxseed.  A 
report  of  findings  of  such  study  shall  be  filed 
with  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
soon  as  possible  but  not  later  than  May  1, 
1968,  and  it  shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited 
to: 

(1)  The  average  year-to-year  yields  of  each 
of  such  commodities  since  1900,  adjusted  for 
trend,  and  the  differences  In  annual  produc- 
tion such  variations  In  yield  might  make 
from  an  acreage  adequate  at  average  yield 
to  meet  estimated  national  requirements  In 
1968;  * 

(2)  The  cumulative  deficit  In  supply  which 
might  result  from  a  succession  of  below- 
average  years  comparable  to  any  such  suc- 
cession of  below  average  years  which  has 
occurred  since  1900; 

(3)  The  differences  In  year-to-year  re- 
quirements for  each  commodity  domestically, 
and  In  foreign  trade  and  use,  to  reflect  up- 
surges in  demand  on  our  supplies  of  each 
commodity  resulting  from  natural  disasters 
here  or  abroad,  below  average  crops  here  and 
abroad,  wars,  or  other  causes. 


THE     SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMEND- 
MENTS   OP    1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  consider  the  Bayh 
amendment,  which  was  agreed  to  by  a 
vete  of  50  to  23,  to  raise  the  limits  of 
what  a  retiree  on  social  security  can  earn 
from  $1,500  to  a  total  of  $2,400  a  year,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important  steps 
we  have  taken  in  social  security  matters. 
I  have  urged  the  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple over  a  period  of  a  great  many 
years,  as  a  member  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

This,  I  believe,  is  a  great  forward  step 
In  assuring  the  dignity  of  our  elderly 
citizens,  insuring  that  they  shall  not  be 
penalized  because  they  are  industrious 
enough,  their  work  habits  are  strong 
enough,  their  health  good  enough,  and 
their  desire  to  be  useful  great  enough  to 
seek  employment. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  tragedy 
for  a  system  which  has  held  Itself  out  to 
the  world  to  be  a  model  for  the  world  to 
follow  to  say  to  a  beneficiary  of  our  old 
age  assistance  system,  "If  you  earn  more 
than  $1,500  a  year,  you  are  going  to  be 
penalized  progressively  for  the  extra 
work  that  you  do." 

We  can  utilize  without  hindrance  by 
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this  amendment  a  great  reservoir  of 
wonderful  people.  They  will  pay  social 
security  taxes  and  Income  taxes  on  their 
earnings,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can 
rationalize  the  costs  that  are  attributed 
to  this  amendment  by  the  committee  la 
to  say  that  they  will  result  from  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken  from  those  retirees  who 
choose  to  work. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  if  they  work 
hard  enough.  If  they  are  successful 
enough  to  obtain  employment  despite 
their  age,  then  the  Government  will 
exact  a  tax  that  runs  up  to  50  percent  of 
everything  they  make.  In  order  to  comply 
with  a  completely  obsolete  social  se- 
curity rule.  That  rule  was  put  hito  the 
first  social  security  law,  when  we  were 
frightened  at  the  number  of  people  In 
our  labor  supply. 

We  know  now,  from  experience,  that 
our  labor  supply  can  nm  short,  particu- 
larly in  many  of  our  highly  industrialized 
areas,  and  we  should  seek  to  use  this 
pool  of  skills  we  have.  We  should  not  let 
it  deteriorate,  and  these  people  become 
the  victims  of  depressive  feelings  be- 
cause they  are  not  allowed  to  work,  or. 
If  they  do  work,  will  be  forced  to  forfeit 
so  much  of  their  earnings  that  they  will 
feel  they  have  been  put  on  the  shelf, 
that  the  country  has  passed  them  by, 
that  their  day  of  usefulness  has  ended. 
If  they  choose  to  do  so,  -I  think  they 
should  be  permitted  to  work,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  for  his  foresight  and  his  able 
advocacy  of  this  amendment. 

I  plead  with  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference, to  Insist,  as  the  No.  1  condition 
of  bringing  the  bill  back,  u^  on  this  long- 
postponed  right  which  our  elderly  citizens 
should  have  to  make  themselves  useful, 
when  they  are  healthy  enough  and  when 
they  desire  to  do  so,  and  can  go  out  and 
find  a  job.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  being  over  65  is  hard  enough  with- 
out, in  addition,  having  to  pay  such  a 
pehalty.  Having  to  pay  back  what  you 
earn  over  $150  is  contrary  to  American 
traditions,  and  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  who  have  retired.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Bayh  for  his  great  Insight 
in  conceiving  this  amendment,  and  his 
generalship  in  having  added  to  the  bill 
something  that  will  long  be  remembered 
as  a  giant  stride  forward  In  social  secu- 
rity, in  fair  treatment  of  the  retired,  and 
in  preserving  the  human  dignity  of  our 
people  over  65,  who  have  not  grown  old — 
because  65  is  no  longer  old— but  who,  by 
the  standards  of  our  giant  industrial 
corporations,  must  be  pushed  aside  on  the 
day  they  attain  that  age,  and  who,  under 
our  American  system,  are  apt  otherwise 
to  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  in 
idleness  and  indignity. 

I  point  to  the  examples  of  two  leading 
citizens  of  Oklahoma  to  illustrate  my 
point. 

The  chairman  of  one  of  the  leading 
banks  In  Oklahoma,  the  Honorable  Dan 
Hogan,  passed  his  100th  birthday  last 
week.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  him  a  wire  of  congratulations.  He 
Is  still  active  In  the  bank,  and  only  2 
years  ago  gave  up  quail  hunting  because 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  98. 
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The  publisher  of  two  of  Oklahoma's 
outstanding  newspapers,  also  a  man  who 
manages  not  only  those,  but  the  Farm- 
ers' and  Stockmen's  Magazine  and 
radio  and  television  stations  all  over  the 
country,  is  working  actively  at  the  age 
of  94,  and  he  walks  more  erectly,  more 
rapidly,  and  with  greater  vigor  than  do 
I  and  many  of  my  younger  friends  in  the 
Senate. 

So.  I  say  that  there  is  the  value  of 
gold  in  this  change  in  the  social  security 
law.  These  people  must  not  be  wasted  by 
America.  America  must  not  allow  them 
to  feel  cast  off  and  out  of  society  In  a 
Nation  that  prides  Itself  on  work  and 
work  habits. 

I  appreciate  again  the  authorship  of 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  I 
Uiank  him  for  his  great  ability. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  his  able  sup- 
port of  this  very  fine  amendment  that 
was  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  50  to  23. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkz]  who  has 
worked  In  this  field,  and  I  believe  he 
would  have  offered  an  even  greater  op- 
portunity for  Income  had  the  Senate  seen 
fit  to  go  along  with  his  proposal. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his 
kind  remarks  and  for  his  support  in 
securing  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  long  has  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  the  elderly.  He  has 
urged,  on  numerous  occasions,  that  our 
civil  service  laws  be  revised  so  that  capa- 
ble senior  citizens  may  continue  to  con- 
tribute to  society. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa in  urging  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  [Mr. 
Long]  to  press  the  conferees  to  accept 
this  needed  change  in  the  earnings  test. 
The  emphatic  endorsement  of  this 
amendment,  by  a  vote  of  50  to  23,  late 
last  evening  should  indicate  to  the  con- 
ference committee  that  we  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  new  $2,400  limitation 
should  be  retained. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend also  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  the  legislative  record 
he  has  been  making  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  In  support  of  the  social 
security  bill  that  we  passed  earlier  this 
morning. 

It  is  a  record  that  needs  to  be  made  hi 
view  of  the  gross  misstatements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  American  press  and 
American  periodicals  of  recent  date  con- 
cerning the  soundness  of  the  social  secu- 
rity fund. 

I  think  It  Is  most  regrettable  that  as  a 
result  of  this  type  of  journalism  many 
old  people  in  this  coimtry  have  been  in- 
stilled with  fear  and  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  stability  of  the  social  secu- 
rity fund.  Its  financial  soundness,  and  Its 
actuarial  soimdness. 

I  have  two  reservations  about  the  bill 
we  passed  that  I  think  give  us  a  chal- 
lenge for  correction  In  the  Immediate 
future. 


The  minimum  monthly  benefit  is 
raised  to  $70  a  month  In  the  Senate  bill 
compared  to  $50  a  month  In  the  House 
bill.  However,  $70  a  month,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  far  short  of  the  monthly  sup- 
port that  anyone  on  social  security 
should  receive  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our 
moral  and  humanitarian  obligations  to 
the  old  people  of  this  country. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  Is  the  popula- 
tion of  America  that  makes  our  economic 
system,  not  our  financiers,  except  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  are  part  of  the 
population. 

I  am  often  amused  as  I  listen  to  a  lot  of 
stuffed  shirts  In  this  coimtry  tell  about 
what  great  self-made  men  they  are. 
However,  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first 
self-made  man,  for  aU  of  us  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  environment  through 
which  we  have  lived  our  lives. 

Some  have  greater  opportimltles  and 
some  have  advantages  thrust  upon  them. 
I,  of  course,  would  be  the  last  to  depre- 
cate incentive  smd  ambition  and  hard 
work  and  Insight.  But,  there  Is  little  sup- 
port ever  received  from  me  on  the  part 
of  the  wealthy  who  seem  to  think  that 
what  they  have  they  are  entitled  to  keep 
without  any  relationship  to  carrying  out 
their  moral  obligations  to  the  less  for- 
tunate. For  what  they  have  Is  the  prod- 
uct not  so  much  of  their  own  efforts, 
but  rather  they  are  the  beneficiaries  of  a 
great  economic  system. 

So  I  joined  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kbnnkdy]  in  S.  1009.  through 
which  we  sought  to  raise  the  minimum 
social  security  benefit  to  $100.  And  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  never 
lag  in  that  drive  to  accomplish  that  legis- 
lative goal. 

All  the  people  owe  it  to  the  elderly. 
We  need  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  our  system  of  economic  freedom 
that  the  entire  population  produces  the 
goods  by  vsirylng  degrees  of  efforts  and 
there  are  contributions  on  the  part  of 
each  person  to  build  up  this  great  na- 
tional economic  productive  effort. 

But  I  have  another  reservation  with 
regard  to  this  bill.  That  relates  to  the 
tax  provision  which  calls  for  a  payroll 
tax  of  5.2  percent  on  employer  and  em- 
ployee starting  in  1971.  It  rises  to  5.8 
percent  by  1980. 

It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  that 
payroll  tax  is  scheduled  to  go  entirely  too 
high.  It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  It 
should  be  leveled  off  to  not  more  than 
5  percent,  and  then  whenever  additional 
revenues  are  necessary  to  keep  the  trust 
fund  sound — and  it  is  sound  today — it 
should  not  be  by  way  of  increased  social 
security  taxes  on  either  the  worker  or 
the  employer.  The  necessary  additional 
funds  should  come  out  of  the  General 
Treasury,  on  the  basis  of  a  recognition 
of  a  national  obligation,  through  the 
Federal  Treasury,  to  see  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  is  kept  in  an  actuari- 
ally sound  position,  so  that  sin  adequate 
amount  of  monthly  benefits  can  be  paid 
the  aged  of  this  country  so  they  can  live 
out  their  lives  in  health  and  decency 
and  happiness. 

I  hope  that  this  change  can  be  made 
before  the  payroll  taxes  go  above  5  per- 
cent. That  is  why  I  hope  another  drive 
will  be  made  next  year  to  see  that  the 


tax  Is  brought  back  to  not  more  than 
5  percent. 

Now  I  wish  to  direct  a  question  or 
two  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  tax  provisions  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill  will  mean  that  the  social 
security  trust  fund  will  remain  sound 
financially.  Am  I  correct  In  that  con- 
clusion? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  alone  sound,  but 
also,  a  surplus  is  created  each  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  the  Senator  pwinted 
out  earlftr  this  morning,  an  attack  was 
made  upon  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  in  the  Senate  to  this  bill,  amend- 
ments which  are  long  overdue.  The  at- 
tack made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
sought  to  leave  the  impression  with  the 
American  people  that  those  amendments 
would  leave  this  fund  financially  un- 
sound. I  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
is  it  not  true  that  even  the  cost  of  the 
amendments  we  have  adopted  will,  not 
leave  this  trust  fund  unsoimd? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  will  leave  the  fund 
absolutely  sound.  The  Senator  is  100  per- 
cent correct  in  his  assessment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  scare  articles  have 
appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Every  Senator  has  received  a  quantity 
of  mail  from  frightened  old  pe^le  who 
have  read  a  deceptive  article  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest,  giving  the 
American  people  the  impression  that  the 
social  security  trust  fund  is  unsound. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  such  mis- 
leading writings  are  perpetrated  upon 
the  old  people  of  this  country,  to  stir  up 
the  fright  that  that  article  and  others 
have  stirred  up. 

The  money  collected  from  the  payroll 
tax  goes  Into  the  trust  fund  and  can- 
not be  used  for  any  purpose  other  than 
claims  for  social  security  benefits.  In 
making  our  legislative  history  at  this 
time.  I  wish  to  £isk  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  who  offered  some  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  adopted 
and  who  took  a  leading  role  in  writing 
this  bill  within  the  Finance  Committee. 
If  It  is  not  true  that  the  payroll  tax  goes 
into  the  trust  fund  smd  cannot  be  used 
for  any  purpose  other  than  claims  for 
social  security  benefits. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  Is  the  law,  and 
anyone  who  violates  that  provision 
would  be  violating  the  law.  The  Senator 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yet.  if  you  read  the 
Reader's  Digest  article,  with  the  shock- 
ing journalism  that  characterizes  this 
article,  you  get  the  impression  that  this 
money  is  siphoned  away,  to  be  used  for 
other  purposes,  that  it  even  can  be  used 
for  some  of  our  foreign  aid  programs. 
But  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  given 
the  answer,  and  the  answer  is  that  this 
money  can  be  used  only  to  pay  social 
security  claims. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  all  this  cash 
is  kept  in  the  trust  fund.  Whatever  Is 
not  needed  to  pay  current  claims  is  in- 
vested in  Government  bonds.  I  suppose 
that  is  where  the  charge  originates  that 
It  Is  used  for  other  purposes. 

But  the  Government  bond  Is  as  sound 
as  the  Oovemment  currency.  The  work- 
Ingman  who  buys  a  n.S.  savings  bond 
has  not  si>ent  his  money:  he  has  saved 
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It  in  the  soundest  form  of  Investment 
there  is. 

The  same  is  t^ue  of  his  payroll  tax 
that  goes  Into  the  social  security  trust 
fimd. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  correct. 
I  believe  it  should  be  clarified  that 
there  is  authority  in  the  law  for  the 
Treasury  to  borrow  money.  But  if  they 
borrow  money  from  the  trust  fund,  just 
as  they  would  from  any  private  bank, 
they  have  to  pay  interest  to  the  trust 
fund  for  all  the  money  they  borrow. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  my  next  point, 
but  one  does  not  get  this  from  reading 
the  yellow  articles  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. The  trust  fund  earns  money  from 
the  interest. 

Of  course,  the  trust  fund  is  subject  to 
borrowing  by  the  Government.  But  what 
ia  behind  the  borrowing?  The  Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  the  wealth  of  the 
Nation. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MORSE.  No  stronger  security  is 
available  in  the  world. 

When  these  writers  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  something  tricky,  that  some- 
thing xmetWcal,  that  something  shady  Is 
being  done  by  their  Government  In  con- 
nection with  borrowing  money  from  this 
trust  fund,  or  other  trust  funds,  I  believe 
that  the  comments  I  am  making  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  are 
called  for,  because  I  believe  in  correcting 
falsehoods. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad  that  such 
falsehoods  have  been  spread  and  per- 
petrated upon  innocent  old  people,  to 
frighten  them  and  cause  them  to  be- 
lieve that  something  is  being  done  by 
their  Government  that  jeopardizes  their 
hope  for  economic  security,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  social  security  gives  them  ec- 
onomic security,  in  their  old  age. 

Is  it  not  true  that  funds  not  needed 
to  pay  immediate  claims  are  Invested  in 
Government  bonds? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  being  the 
financial  expert  he  is,  wiU  he  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  not  a  sounder  invest- 
ment in  our  country  than  Investment  in 
Federal  Government  bonds? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  absolutely  the 
most  sound  investment,  backed  up  by 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States- 
and  therefore  it  receives  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  any  other  instruments 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Does  it  not  also  follow 
uiat  when   an  Individual  worker  puts 
his  savings  into  Government  bonds,  he 
really  has  not  spent  his  money,  but  he 
has  saved  his  money  and  draws  Interest 
on  this  money  and  helps  his  Government 
to  make  funds  available  so  that  It    In 
turn,  can  meet  the  budgetary  costs  of 
Government  expenses,  and  that  the  fac« 
amount  of  the  bond  is  paid  back  at  ma- 
t  turity  to  the  owner  of  the  bond' 
N     Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
assistance  in  making  this  legislative  his- 
toid: because,  as  we  aU  know,  what  Is 
said  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  a  bill  Is  passed  has  much  bearing  on 
future  Interpretations  of  the  bill  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Intent  of  Congress 
I  hope  we  will  hear  no  more  about  the 


social  security  fund  being  Insecure,  and 
I  also  hope  that  future  Congresses  will 
alleviate  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana rightly  calls  the  highly  regressive 
nature  of  the  payroll  tax,  by  leveling  It 
off  to  5  percent,  and  making  further  con- 
tributions to  the  trust  fimd  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
had  hoped  to  remain  in  the  Chamber  in 
order  to  participate  in  this  colloquy  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  As  always,  I  tried  to 
accommodate  other  Senators  who  had  to 
leave,  by  waiting  to  present  material  of 
my  own  until  they  had  been  accommo- 
dated. The  Senator  from  Louisiana  re- 
mained in  the  Chamber  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  I  am  privileged  to  say  that 
he  agrees  with  the  observations  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  made  concerning  the 
soundness  of  the  social  seciu-ity  trust 
fund.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
very  much. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  fioor. 
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I  met  Mrs.  Kef auver  shortly  after  Sen- 
ator  Kefauver  and  she  were  married  in 
the  midthlrtles.  I  have  known  her  since 
that  time  and  until  her  untimely  death 
on  Monday  of  this  week. 

I  simply  say  for  the  Record,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  Tennessee,  the  people  of  our 
State.  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike 
the  Nation,  the  worid  of  the  arts,  and 
the  entire  world  have  lost  a  great  human 
being  and  have  witnessed  the  end  of  a 
great  legacy  of  public  service  with  the 
death  now  of  the  widow  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Kefauver.  the  two  having  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  fabric  and  tradition 
of  the  political  life  of  this  Nation. 


STANDARDS  OF  CREDIBILITY 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  NANCY  KEFAUVER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, November  20,  1967,  Mrs.  Nancy  Ke- 
fauver, the  widow  of  the  late  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  died 
in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Kefauver  was  a  woman  of  great 
substance  and  stature  in  her  own  right. 
She  added  great  stature  and  luster  to 
the  distinguished  career  of  her  states- 
man husband  who  predeceased  her. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  and  unusual 
thing  that  on  the  occasion  of  this  past 
Monday  evening,  I  had  talked  with  Mrs. 
Kefauver  at  some  length  about  her  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  promotion  of 
American  art  for  distribution  among  the 
embassies  of  this  Nation  around  the 
world  and  about  matters  of  common  in- 
terest in  Tennessee  and  about  numerous 
friends  that  Mrs.  Kefauver,  Estes  Ke- 
fauver, and  I  have  enjoyed  over  the  years 
in  Tennessee. 

I  felt  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Kefauver's  un- 
timely demise  even  more  keenly  for  the 
Immediate  conversations  I  had  with  her 
some  30  minutes  before  her  death  In 
the  banquet  hall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
awards  dinner  for  the  veterans  of  the 
Oflace  of  Strategic  Services. 

Nancy  Kefauver  and  Estes  Kefauver 
are  survived  by  a  fine  family.  But  more 
than  that,  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  her  hus- 
band are  survived  by  great  reputation 
and  by  great  stature  In  their  native  State 
of  Tennessee. 

Estes  Kefauver's  following  In  Tennes- 
see was  in  fact  and  In  deed  bound  up 
with  the  admiration  and  respect  that  the 
people  of  Tennessee  held  for  his  wife 
Nancy.  And  she  contributed  significantly 
to  the  building  of  that  Kefauver  foUow- 
Ing  which  was  so  distinct  and  which 
existed  so  strongly  In  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee during  his  career  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  In  the  State  and 
does.  In  fact,  still  exist  In  Tennessee. 

I  first  met  Estes  Kefauver  when  I  was 
a  very  young  child.  My  father  and  the 
late  Estes  Kefauver  had  attended  the 
University  of  Tennessee  together. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  concerned,  as  I  am  sure 
other  Senators  have  been,  about  the 
credibility  gap.  I  have  not  been  one  who 
has  been  backward  about  criticizing  the 
administration  in  its  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  especially  as  It  pertains  to  South- 
east Asia. 

However,  I  am  concerned  that  we  are 
developing  in  this  country  different 
standards  of  credibility  and  different 
types  of  credibility  gaps.  There  appears 
to  be  one  credibility  gap  for  Republicans, 
another  for  Democrats.  There  appears  to 
be  one  standard  of  credibility  for  Repub- 
lican Presidents,  or  would-be  Presidents, 
another  standard  for  Democratic  Presi- 
dents. There  even  seem  to  be  two  stand- 
ards  of  credibility  for  the  east  coast  and 
the  west  coast. 

I  am  reminded  of  this  because  of  re- 
cent developments  in  California  wherein 
Gov.  Ronald  Reagan  denied  that  he  had 
dropped  two  homosexuals  from  his 
staff.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  subject  to 
discuss,  but  it  was  certain  Republicans  in 
the  era  of  McCarthyism  who  first  raised 
the  subject  of  homosexuals  in  govern- 
ment, and  m  1964  it  was  Republicans  who 
were  highly  critical  of  the  fact  that  one 
unfortunate  man  on  the  staff  of  the 
White  House  was  discovered  to  be  In  this 
category. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
question  of  homosexuality  in  this  par- 
ticular case  as  I  am  In  the  question  of 
truth.  Without  truth  governing  American 
public  life,  we  are  headed  for  decadence. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
suppression  of  truth  and  suppression  of 
news  by  some  Republican  newspapers. 

I  have  before  me  a  report  by  Tom 
Wicker,  published  on  page  1  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  5.  which  states 
that  although  Governor  Reagan  "pub- 
licly has  denied  that  Lyn  Nofzlger,  his 
press  secretary,  told  reporters  that  two 
Reagan  staff  members  had  been  dis- 
missed as  homosexuals,  the  New  York 
Times  has  learned  that  Mr.  Nofzlger  did 
make  such  a  statement  on  several  oc- 
casions." 

The  Times  goes  on  to  name  three  re- 
porters, Paul  Hope  of  the  Washington 
Star,  David  Broder  of  the  Washington 
Post,  and  Carl  Flemmlng  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Bureau  of  Newsweek,  to  whom 
Nofzlger  had  unfolded  and  confirmed  the 
manner  In  which  the  unfortunate  mem- 
bers of  Reagan's  staff  were  dropped. 

The  Times  also  reports  that  Nofzlger 
"made  the  same  allegation  to  three  west 


coast  reporters,  Carl  Oreenberg  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Jack  McDowell  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  Bill 
Ames  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  however, 
what  I  am  concerned  about  Is  that  very 
few  California  newspapers  published  the 
original  column  carrying  the  account  of 
Reagan's  handling  of  this  case.  I  sun 
particularly  concerned  about  the  report 
that  Governor  Reagan  had  an  arrange- 
ment with  California  newspapers  that 
they  would  not  publish  the  "Washington 
Merry -Go -Round"  column  of  October 
30  on  this  subject.  Reagan,  In  his  press 
conference  of  October  31,  made  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  some  papers  had 
"violated  the  agreement."  This  appar- 
ently referred  to  an  agreement  not  to 
publish. 

This  would  appear  to  be  a  strange  case 
of  voluntary  suppression  of  the  news, 
censorship  if  you  please,  exercised  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Some  of  these  newspapers  on  the 
west  coast  have  been  highly  critical  of 
tha  so-called  cre,dibllity  gap  in  Washing- 
ton. Practically  all  of  these  newspapers 
are  Republican.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  only  three  Democratic 
newspapers  in  the  entire  state  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Recently  there  has  been  a  move  to 
combine  the  once  many  nev/spapers  In 
San  Francisco  into  only  two  and  the 
many  newspapers  which  once  fiourlshed 
in  Los  Angeles  into  two.  I  wonder,  there- 
fore, whether  this  trend  toward  monop- 
oly of  the  news  also  means  suppression 
of  the  news. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
has  been  Involved  In  an  antitrust  suit 
brought  by  the  Federal  Gtovernment 
against  It  and  a  Federal  court  has  or- 
dered it  to  divest  Itself  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino Sun.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Is 
owned  by  the  Chandler  family.  Recently 
there  was  apparently  some  kind  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Hearst  family  that 
one  family  would  monopolize  news  In  the 
morning  field,  the  other  In  the  evening 
field. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  Governor  of 
California  is  able  to  manipulate  the 
press?  Does  It  mean  that  there  can  be 
a  credibility  gap  on  the  west  coast  and 
the  newspapers  of  California  will  Ignore 
it?  I  note  that  the  New  York  Times  re- 
port said  Carl  Greenberg  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  was  aware  of  the  facts  in  this 
case  but  did  not  report  on  them  and  did 
not  comment  on  the  credibility  gap 
after  It  was  published  In  the  East. 

There  appears  to  be  two  different 
standards  for  the  east  coast  and  the 
west  coast  in  this  case  as  well  as  two  dif- 
ferent standards  for  a  would-be  Republi- 
can President,  Governor  Reagan,  and  a 
Democratic  President,  Lyndon  Johnson. 
On  the  east  coast  the  Washington  Star, 
as  well  as  the  New  York  Times,  has 
spoken  out  regarding  Governor  Reagan's 
attempt  to  suppress  the  news.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Star  of 
November  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  re- 
search the  news  treatment  given  by  the 
California  press  when  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar Incident  occurred  in  Washington  In 
the  fall  of  1964  when  President  Johnson 
dropped  a  member  of  his  staff.  The  con- 
trast Is  striking  in  the  extreme.  There 
were  big  headlines  in  the  California 
newspapers  calling  attention  to  the 
homosexual  who  was  dropped  from  the 
Wlute  House  staff.  But  President  John- 
son did  not  conCesd  it.  President  Johnson 
expressed  great  sadness,  as  any  of  us 
would,  over  such  a  human  tragedy;  but 
he  did  not  seek  to  deny  the  fact. 

In  contrast  there  was  a  wall  of  silence 
in  the  California  press  regarding  the  two 
homosexuals  who  were  dropped  by  Gov- 
ernor Reagan.  And  there  was  a  blackout 
of  the  "Washington  Merry-Go-Round" 
coliunn  dealing  with  this  subject  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1967. 

Let  me  quickly  point  out  that  the  dis- 
covery of  homosexuals  on  any  staff  does 
not  indicate  that  it  reflects  upon  the 
employer.  That  Is  lost  sight  of  by  many 
persons.  The  fact  that  the  homosexuals 
are  found  In  no  way  reflects  upon  their 
boss.  I,  therefore,  from  that  standpoint, 
am  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  why  this 
coverup  in  this  case. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  accoimts  of  the 
V/hite  House  action  in  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  Representative  John  Moss,  of  Sac- 
ramento, our  distinguished  colleague  in 
the  other  Chamber,  has  been  conducting 
a  very  salutary  Investigation  of  the  sup- 
pression of  news  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  Mr.  Moss  has  also  con- 
cerned himself  with  suppression  of  news 
by  Republican  newspapers  and  the  sup- 
pression of  news  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. I  suggest  perhaps  that  this  Is  a  sub- 
*ject  to  which  he  might  give  some  atten- 
tion. There  appears  to  be  a  very  definite 
difference  In  the  treatment  of  credibility 
on  the  west  coast  as  against  the  east 
coast. 

This  has  not  always  been  the  case.  It 
appears  that  when  a  Republican  candi- 
date for  President  or  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent is  in  office  that  the  press  Is  much 
more  lenient  with  him  whether  It  be  the 
east  coast  or  the  west  coast. 

I  recall  that  during  the  1960  election 
there  was  revealed  an  amazing  story 
showing  that  the  brother  of  the  then 
Vice  President,  Don  Nixon,  had  borrowed 
$205,000  from  Howard  Hughes  on  rather 
insignificant  security — a  loan  which  had 
many  political  ramifications  due  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hughes,  a  defense  contrac- 
tor, had  various  questions  and  problems 
before  the  Federal  Government.  So  big 
a  loan — $205,000 — would  not  have  been 
given  to  an  ordinary  Individual  unless  he 
was  very  close  to  a  man  In  a  powerful 
position,  such  as  the  Vice  President,  who 
was  then  running  for  President. 


What  I  am  Interested  in,  however.  Is 
the  news  treatment  given  to  this  story. 
Significantly  the  New  England  newspa- 
pers, concerned  over  the  failing  influence 
of  the  press,  appointed  a  board  of  dis- 
tinguished editors  to  examine  the  news 
treatment  of  the  credibility  gap.  This 
board  was  composed  of  Norman  Isaacs, 
managing  editor  of  the  Louisville  Times; 
Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  former  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Times;  and  Arthur  Edward 
Rowse.  an  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post.  They  chose  as  an  Il- 
lustration of  news  treatment  the  $205.- 
000  loan  to  Vice  President  Nixon's  broth- 
er, together  with  the  move  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  In  Puerto  Rico  to  In- 
fluence the  election  there  at  a  time  v.-hen 
John  F.  Kennedy's  religion  was  a  cam- 
paign issue  in  the  1960  election.  The  lat- 
ter story  was  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
Democratic  nominee,  yet  the  editors 
found  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Catholic 
story  was  played  big  in  the  New  England 
press. 

The  second  story  regarding  Nixon's 
brother  and  his  loan  was  embarrassing 
to  the  Republican  nominee  for  President, 
and  this  was  played  down'""  in  the  New 
England  press. 

In  other  words,  the  editors,  appointed 
to  study  the  credibility  gap  and  the  wan- 
ing influence  of  the  press,  found  that 
there  was  a  specifically  and  definitely  dif- 
ferent credibility  gap  regarding  a  Re- 
publican candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  and  a  Democratic  candi- 
date. 

This  is  so  serious  a  charge  and  Is  so 
important  to  our  body  politic  and  to  a 
free  press  that  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  this  study  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  study  of 
its  findings  will  show  an  amazing  black- 
out by  the  Republican  press  of  all  refer- 
ences to  the  Howard  Hughes  loan  to 
Nixon's  brother.  The  Nixon  ofHce  had  is- 
sued a  denial  of  the  story,  and  this  was 
given  considerable  space,  even  though 
the  original  story  regarding  the  loan  had 
not  been  published. 

In  other  words,  we  do  have  two  stand- 
ards of  credibility  for  a  Republican  as 
against  a  Democrat  when  it  comes  to  our 
80-percent  Republican  press. 

I  am  sure  that  most  Senators  will 
remember  that  the  press  carried  head- 
lines regarding  the  hi-fi  set  given  to  the 
then  Senator  from  Texas,  Lyndon  John- 
son, by  the  then  Senate  Secretary.  Bobby 
Baker.  The  revelation  of  the  hi-fi  set 
was  made  when  Mr.  Johnson  had  entered 
the  White  House,  but  the  gift  occurred 
when  both  the  donor  and  the  recipient 
were  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  recall 
also  that  headlines  were  carried  In  al- 
most every  newspaper  In  the  United 
States  when  a  Deepfreeze  was  given  to 
President  Tnmian  through  his  military 
aide.  Gen.  Harry  Vaughan,  from  a  manu- 
facturer's agent  In  Wisconsin.  The  value 
of  the  Deepfreeze  at  that  time  was  stated 
to  be  $1,200.  The  hi-fi  set  was  valued 
at  around  $800.  These  widely  publicized 
stories  were  regarding  Democratic  Presi- 
dents.   However,    when    a    Republican 
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President.  Dwlght  d;  Eisenhower,  re 
ceived  many  gifts  fbr  his  Gettysburg 
farm,  ranging  frcJm  a  John  Deere  trac- 
tor with  radio,  to  a  completely  equipped 
electric  kitchen,  various  ponies  and 
prize  black  Angus,  landscaping,  furni- 
ture, and  other  farm  machinery  worth 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars,  there 
was  very  little  reported  in  the  press.  One 
exception  was  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
whose  Fletcher  Knebel  carefully  listed 
the  amazing  number  of  gifts  presented 
to  the  Republican  President.  But  there 
were  no  headlines  in  the  rest  of  the 
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Reagan's  later  protestations  that  his  denial 
was  merely  to  protect  the  Individuals  In- 
volved did  not  explain  why  he  originally  did 
not  simply  refuse  to  comment  rather  than 
attempt  to  mislead. 


press 

There  was  an  even  greater  blackout  of 
the  news  when  it  was  revealed  that  the 
President  had  received  a  monthly  Income 
from  three  oilmen,  W.  Alton  Jones,  then 
head  of  Cities  Service;  BiUy  Byars  of 
Tyler,  Tex.;  and  George  E.  Allen,  di- 
rector of  about  20  corporations,  who  had 
paid  the  expenses  and  losses  for  the 
Eisenhower  farm  and  maintained  a 
Joint  bank  account  for  this  purpose  in 
the  Gettysburg  National  Bank. 

The  chief  expenditure  for  the  Eisen- 
hower farm  had  been  the  construction 
of  a  show  bam,  $20,000;  three  smaller 
bams,  about  $22,000;  remodeling  of 
schoolhouse  for  the  home  of  John  Elsen- 
hower. $10,000;  remodeling  of  Eisen- 
hower's main  house,  $110,000;  landscap- 
ing of  10  acres  arotmd  the  Eisenhower 
home,  $6,000;  salary  of  Gen.  Arthur  S. 
Nevins.  farm  manager,  at  $10,000  a  year; 
assistant  manager's  salary  and  expenses 
for  6  years,  $60,000;  salary  for  hired 
hands,  a  total  of  about  $180,000. 

This  was  a  far  greater  series  of  gifts 
than  the  $1,200  Deepfreeze  to  Harry 
Truman  or  the  $800  hi-fl  set  given  to 
then  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  However, 
the  credibility  gap  was  such  in  the  Amer- 
ican press  that  the  American  people  still 
do  not  know  of  the  gifts  to  Elsenhower, 
whereas  I  am  sure  they  remember  the 
relatively  minor  gift  to  Harry  Truman 
and  the  minor  gift  to  Senator  Johnson. 
I  am  not  sure  that  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
suppression  of  the  news  as  does  the 
committee  of  the  House  under  Repre- 
sentative Moss,  of  California.  It  may  be 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  would  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
question  of  whether  California  news- 
papers have  violated  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  to  a  point  that  they  are  sup- 
pressing the  news. 

I  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
my  senior  colleague  from  Michigan,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  monopoly,  and  suggest 
that  he  may  care  to  look  Into  the  matter. 
Mr.  President,  the  last  Item  to  which 
I  want  to  refer,  which  I  will  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  later,  but  wish  now 
to  read  a  paragraph  or  two.  Is  from  the 
November  19.  1967.  San  FYancisco  Ex- 
aminer and  Chronicle  in  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Marianne  Means. 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
PoUtlcal  leaders  of  both  parties  here  are 
deeply  perplexed  and  dlsttirbed  by  Governor 
Reagan's  angry  denial  that  he  flred  two  staff 
members  for  belonging  to  a  homosexual 
ring. 

His  statements  were  made  In  bland  dte- 
regard  of  the  fact  that  one  of  his  current 
employees  had  personally  Informed  reporters 
about  the  problem. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  make  this  com- 
ment about  this  rationalization  or  alibi 
of  Governor  Reagan,  that  he  did  it  to 
protect  the  individuals  involved.  But  not 
a  thought,  apparently,  was  given  by  him 
to  his  false  charge  that  the  Drew  Pearson 
story  was  not  true.  In  the  story  which 
first  brought  out  the  fact  that  he  did 
dismiss  these  two  men,  he  referred  to  the 
writer  of  that  story,  Mr.  Pearson,  as  a 
liar. 

.  Now  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Pearson. 
I  have  had  my  disagreements  with  Mr. 
Pearson  but  as  a  lawyer,  I  always  con- 
fine myself  to  the  facts  of  the  Instant 
case.  Mr.  Pearson  Is  known  as  a  journal- 
istic muckraker  and  probably  has  no 
peer  In  the  history  of  American  journal- 
ism as  a  journalistic  critic  of  misconduct 
by  government  officials.  Sometimes  he 
makes  mistakes  of  fact  and  mistakes  In 
accusations  and  he  himself  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  admit  them.  However,  It  Is  gen- 
erally recognized  that  his  courageous 
journalism  has  served  the  country  well 
time  and  time  again  as  he  has  carried 
out  in  his  column  his  Journalistic  watch- 
dog activities. 

Mr.  President,  In  the  instant  case,  the 
columnist  wrote  the  truth.  Reagan  as  a 
potential  candidate  for  a  possible  Repub- 
lican nomination  to  the  Office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  lied  when  he 
told  the  press  that  the  Pearson  colimm 
was  not  truthful. 

All  I  want  to  say.  as  a  lawyer,  is  that 
we  lawyers  know,  when  we  find  a  witness 
to  be  untruthful  on  one  occasion  in  one 
respect,  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  him  or 
at  least  he  is  under  suspicion  as  to  his 
veracity  in  other  instances. 

The  fact  Is,  when  the  heat  was  on, 
Reagan  lied.  The  documentation  is  im- 
answerable.  The  witnesses  are  available. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  what  was  told 
the  newspaper  reporters  about  the  dis- 
missal of  these  two  unfortunate  and 
tragic  Individuals  from  his  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  entire  article  written  by 
Marianne  Means  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  5.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  have  the  credibility  gap  closed,  on  both 
coasts  and  in  between,  in  regard  to  mis- 
statements by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats alike. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  viability 
of  our  system  of  Government  depends 
upon  those  who  hold  public  trust  to  tell 
the  truth.  That  is  why  this  voice  has  been 
raised  in  protest  so  many  times  In  my  22 
years  of  service  in  the  Senate,  time  and 
time  again,  over  misrepresentations 
whenever  I  have  come  upon  them. 

I  think  that  this  misrepresentation  by 
the  Governor  of  California  Is  so  gross 
that  It  needs  to  be  answered.  I  think  that 
the  press  had  a  duty  In  this  case  to  keep 
faith  with  a  free  press  in  this  country  and 
not  squelch  the  news. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 


ExHiBrr  1 
[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.   Nov.  6.  1967) 
Reagan  Rebutted  on  Aides'  Ouster — Houq. 

SEXUALITY    Was   Reason,   Press   Sechbta«t 

Admitted 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washington,  November  4.— Although  Gov 
Ronald  Reagan  of  CaUfomla  publicly  has 
denied  that  Lyn  Nofelger.  his  press  secretary 
told  reporters  that  two  Reagan  staff  memben 
had  been  dismissed  as  homosexuals.  The  New 
York  Times  has  learned  that  Mr.  Nofzlger 
did  make  such  a  statement  on  several  occa- 
sions. 

Mr.  Nofzlger  gave  that  explanation  of  the 
dismissals  to  at  least  three  reporters  aboanJ 
the  S.S.  Independence,  as  It  sailed  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  last  month  with  the  1967 
National  Governors  Conference  aboard. 

Mr.  Nofzlger,  reached  by  telephone  at  the 
Santa  Monica  Airport,  said: 

"This  Is  a  closed  subject  and  I  don't  have 
any  comment  to  make." 

The  three  reporters  were  Paul  Hope  of  The 
Washington  Evening  Star,  David  Broder  of 
The  Washington  Post  and  Karl  Fleming  of 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  Newsweek  maea- 
zlne.  " 

Before  that.  Mr.  Nofzlger  made  the  same 
allegation  to  three  West  Coast  reporters  Carl 
Greenberg  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times  Jack 
McDoweU  of  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
BUl  Ames  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  ' 

None  of  them  would  comment  publlclv 
either.  " 

Mr.  Nofzlger  made  his  comments  to  these 
reporters  long  after  the  men  in  question  had 
left  the  Reagan  staff.  Therefore,  the  reporters 
considered  the  Incident  closed  and  none  of 
them  wrote  or  broadcast  about  It. 

Last  week,  however,  the  columnist  Drew 
Pearson  alleged  In  a  syndicated  article  that 
two  homosexuals  had  been  dismissed  from 
the  staff  and  that  Mr.  Nofzlger  had  told  this 
to  reporters  aboard  the  Independence. 

Mr.  Reagan  then  held  a  news  conference 
at  Sacramento  last  Tuesday. 

Of  the  report  that  Mr.  Nofzlger  had  told 
reporters  aboard  the  Independence  that  two 
aides  had  been  dropped  for  homosexual  ac- 
Uvltles,  the  Governor  said: 

"I'm  prepared  to  say  that  nothing  like  that 
ever  happened." 

DENIAL   BY   REAGAN 

Later  In  the  news  conference,  Mr.  Reagan 
said  that  he  had  "even  heard  rumors  also 
that  behind  closed  doors  I  have  made  state- 
ments to  the  press  and  this  Is  lust  absolutelv 
not  true."  ' 

"1  want  to  confirm  It,  Lyn?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Nofzlger,  who  was  at  the  news  confer- 
ence, raised  his  hand  and  said  "conflrmed." 

The  two  statemento  together  constituted 
apparent  denials  that  either  Mr.  Nofzlger  or 
Mr.  Reagan  had  told  reporters  aboard  the 
Independence  that  two  staff  men  had  been 
dismissed  as  homosexuals. 

The  New  York  Times  has  learned,  however, 
that  one  reporter  asked  Mr.  Nofzlger  directly 
why  a  former  member  of  the  Reagan  staff 
had  left.  The  press  secretary  replied  with  the 
allegation  that  the  man  In  question  was  a 
homosexual. 

The  reporter  asked  Mr.  Nofzlger  why  he 
would  give  out  such  Information. 

Mr.  Nofzlger  replied  that  the  deposed  aide 
had  been  spreading  the  word  that  he  was 
still  Influential  with  Governor  Reagan.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Nofzlger  said,  some  members  of  the 
Governor's  staff  had  decided  to  give  the  facU 
when  asked  about  the  former  aide. 
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Exhibit  2 
[From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  11,  1967 1 
The  Fallen  Knight 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  white  knight  of  the 
GOP  presidential  hopefuls,  has  Just  under- 
gone his  first  major  trial  In  the  Joumallstlo 


lists  and  has  fallen  fiat  on  his  face.  Whether 
tie  can  ever  restore  his  armor  to  Its  original 
dazzling  shine  Is  very  much  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

The  California  governor's  unhorsing  came 
when  he  was  asked,  dvulng  a  televised  press 
conference,  about  a  syndicated  article  by 
columnist  Drew  Pearson  In  which  It  was 
stated  that  two  homosexuals  had  been  flred 
from  Reagan's  staff.  Reagan,  the  article  said, 
bad  harbored  the  two  men  for  months  after 
the  scandal  became  known.  Pearson  added 
that  Lyn  Nofzlger,  Reagan's  press  secretary, 
had  told  a  few  rep>orterB  during  the  recent 
governors  conference  about  the  flrlng  and 
the  reasons  for  It. 

Up  until  the  moment  of  the  press  confer- 
ence, Reagan  had  acted  with  Integrity  and 
propriety.  When  the  rumors  started,  an  in- 
vestigation was  carried  out.  As  a  result  of 
that  Investigation,  the  two  men  were  quietly 
dropped  from  Reagan's  staff.  The  governor's 
Insistence  on  morality  In  official  life  and  his 
personal  compassion  for  tragic  human  frail- 
ty were  both  well  served. 

When  asked  about  the  matter,  it  would 
have  been  simple — and  quite  legitimate — for 
Reagan  to  present  himself  In  a  most  favor- 
able light,  while  making  Pearson  appear  as 
something  of  a  cad  for  bringing  the  whole 
thing  up.  Instead  he  denied  that  the  un- 
fortunate affair  had  happened,  and  denied 
that  he  or  his  aides  had  ever  told  any  mem- 
bers of  the  press  any  such  thing  had  taken 
place. 

The  fact  Is  that  Nofzlger,  during  the  gover- 
nor's cruise  aboard  the  8.S.  Independence, 
did  tell  a  handful  of  newsmen — The  Star's 
political  writer  Paul  Hope  among  them — that 
two  of  Reagan's  staff  members  had  been  flred 
for  homosexual  activity. 

The  black  mark  on  Reagan's  record  Is  not 
that  he  hired  such  men,  or  that  he  was  slow 
in  firing  them.  Where  he  stumbled  was  In 
his  histrionic  denial  and  In  calling  Drew 
Pearson  a  liar  when  he  must  have  known 
that  Pearson's  article  was  factually  correct. 
The  motivation  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance Is  not  easily  discerned. 

It  was.  In  any  event,  a  serious  error  of 
Judgment  In  Reagan's  first  real  test  under 
pressure.  And  It  must  Inevitably  raise  very 
real  doubts  about  his  personal  dedication  to 
the  truth  and  his  fitness  for  the  high  ofllce 
to  which  he  so  obviously  aspires. 

Exhibit  3 
The  Libraky  or  Congress, 
Legislative  Reference  Service. 
The  attached  Information  is  forwarded  In 
response  to  your  recent  Inquiry.  We  hope  It  ' 
meets  your  needs  In  this  matter. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for 
further  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  S.  Jayson, 

Director. 

I  From     the     Sacramento     (Calif.)      Union, 

Oct.  17.  1964] 

FBI    Checkup:    Jenkins*    Arrest    In    1969 

Told  in  1961 

Washington. — The  FBI  Informed  the 
Secret  Service  In  April,  1961,  that  President 
Johnson's  former  aide,  Walter  W.  Jenkins, 
had  been  arrested  two  years  earlier.  It  was 
learned  Friday.  The  FBI  did  so  on  the  Secret 
Service's  request  for  a  check  on  Jenkins.  The 
Secret  Service  may  not  have  known,  however, 
that  the  arrest  Involved  a  morals  charge. 
any  followup? 

What  followup  Investigations — ^If  any — 
were  made  was  not  known.  Johnson  was  vice 
president  at  the  time. 

Jenkins  resigned  Wednesday  after  public 
disclosure  of  his  arrests  in  January,  1959,  and 
last  Oct.  7  on  morals  charges  at  the  Washing- 
ton YMCA.  He  Is  now  under  treatment  for 
"extreme  fatigue"  at  a  Washington  hospital. 


Neither  the  FBI  nor  the  Secret  Service 
would  comment  Friday  on  reports  that 
Jenkins'  arrest  record  was  known. 

ASKS    investigation 

Johnson  said  Thursday  night  he  never  had 
received  any  Information  questioning 
Jenkins'  personal  conduct  before  Wednesday. 
He  has  asked  the  FBI  for  a  full  Investigation. 

It  was  learned  Friday  that  after  Jenkins' 
first  arrest  in  1959,  the  Washington  metro- 
politan police  asked  the  FBI  to  check 
Jenkins'  fingerprints  to  determine  whether 
he  had  a  previous  criminal  record. 

The  FBI  reported  that  the  man  bad  no 
such  record.  ** 

The  police  card  bore  the  notation  "In- 
vestigation suspicion."  Apparently  neither 
the  police  nor  the  FBI  realized  at  the  time 
that  Jenkins  was  Johnson's  top  aide. 

The  FBI  left  the  Jenkins  fingerprint  card 
In  Its  identification  file  along  with  172  mil- 
lion others. 

In  April,  1961,  at  the  Secret  Service's  re- 
quest for  a  check  on  Jenkins,  the  FBI  turned 
up  the  "investigation  suspicion"  notation 
and  Informed  the  Secret  Service. 

Ironically,  Jenkins  only  last  month  advised 
the  heads  of  federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies to  have  the  F^I  check  the  backgrounds 
of  prospective  appointees. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  Sept.  10,  Jenkins 
said  "It  would  be  unfortunate  If  undesirable 
Individuals  were  put  on  the  federal  payroll 
simply  because  sufficient  precautions  were 
not  taken  prior  to  their  appointment." 


[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 

Oct.  17. 1964] 

British  View:  Jenkins  Case  Will  Httrt  LBJ 

London. — The  British  press  said  Friday  the 
morals  scandal  over  White  House  aide  Walter 
Jenkins  Is  a  serious  setback  to  President 
Johnson  In  his  election  campaign. 

The  Dally  Telegraph,  the  only  London 
morning  newspaper  with  an  editorial  on  the 
scandal,  said,  "It  Is  a  civilized  trait  that  a 
people  demands  to  be  governed  by  leaders 
whose  characters  command  respect.  Scandals, 
real  or  alleged,  have  catastrophic  Impact  and 
may  deflect  public  policy. 

"Grasping  this  new  weapon  within  three 
weeks  of  the  polls  on  Nov.  3,  Mr.  (Barry) 
Goldwater's  Republican  forces  may  be  ex- 
pected to  wield  It  pitilessly.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that,  in  the  Inevitably  Inflamed  atmosphere 
of  the  campaign,  the  voters  will  not  lose  sight 
of  the  greater  Issues  they  have  to  decide." 

The  Times  of  London,  In  a  report  from 
Washington,  said,  "President  Johnson's  cam- 
paign has  received  a  severe  setback." 

It  said,  "It  matters  not  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
Is  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Reserve  Air 
Force  Squadron  commanded  by  Sen.  Gold- 
water,  or  that  the  disclosures  might  have 
been  as  carefully  engineered  by  the  senator's 
staff  as  the  regimented  applause  at  his  po- 
litical meetings.  There  are  at  least  grounds 
for  suspicion;  apart  from  last  night's  first 
announcement  from  Republican  headquar- 
ters. The  senator,  after  fluffing  many  Issues, 
decided  over  the  weekend  to  press  his  charges 
of  Immorality  and  corruption." 

The  news  of  the  scandal,  although  exten- 
sively reported,  was  pushed  Into  the  inside 
pages  of  the  London  newspapers  by  the  Brit- 
ish general  election  and  the  end  of  Nlklta 
Khrushchev's  power  In  Moscow. 

The  Dally  Mall,  in  Its  report  from  Wash- 
ington, said  Johnson's  "prospects  of  a  land- 
slide victory  were  seriously  threatened." 

The  Dally  Express  said  "a  great  poUtlcal 
storm  that  could  lose  Lyndon  Johnson  the 
November  3  presidential  election"  bad  broken 
over  the  scandal. 

The  Dally  Mirror  said,  "It  can  have  a  serl- 
ovis  effect  on  the  American  presidential  elec- 
tions." 

The  Sun  said  It  bad  "shaken  the  presi- 
dential election  campaign."' 


[From  the  Sacramento  (CalU.)  Union,  Oct. 
16, 1964] 

OOP  Demands:    L.  B.  J.  Bzplain  Jsnkxms 
Case 

Washington. — Top  Republicans,  Includ- 
ing vice  presidential  candidate  William  ■. 
MUler,  Insisted  Thursday  that  President 
Johnson  answer  publicly  questions  raised  by 
the  morals  charge  arrests  and  resignation  of 
his  senior  White  House  aide,  Walter  W. 
Jenkins. 

At  the  same  time,  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  announced  that  Johnson  had  asked 
for  an  Immediate  full  investigation  of  the 
Jenkins  case.  Hoover  said  an  Inquiry  was 
already  In  progress  and  a  report  would  be 
submitted  to  the  President  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Campaigning  In  the  Chicago  area.  Miller 
said  the  two  arrests  of  the  long-time  John- 
son assistant  on  disorderly  charges  at  the 
YMCA  In  Washington,  DC,  raised  "serious 
questions." 

Johnson  himself  has  said  nothing  about 
the  scandal  surrounding  his  trusted  assist- 
ant since  1939.  But  Mrs.  Johnson  Issued  a 
statement  Thtirsday  which  said  her  heart 
was  "aching"  for  Jenkins. 

medical  HELP 

"He  Is  now  receiving  the  medical  attention 
which  he  needs,"  the  First  Lady  said.  "I 
know  our  family  and  all  of  his  friends  and 
I  hope  all  others  pray  for  his  recovery." 

Republican  National  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  declared  that  Johnson  must  explain 
"why  he  covered  up  for  flve-and-a-haU 
years"  the  fact  that  Jenkins  had  been  ar- 
rested m  1959  and  was  permitted  to  hold  a 
tc^  White  House  post. 

NIXON  DEMAND 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
demanded  that  Johnson  go  before  a  nation- 
wide audience  and  tell  what  he  knew  of 
"this  sick  man." 

Nixon,  appearing  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  said 
that  the  Jenkins  disclosure  and  the  Bob- 
by Baker  case  showed  that  Johnson's  "two 
closest  associates"  turned  out  to  be  "bad 
apples." 

RESIGN  POST 

The  White  House  announced  that  Jenkins 
had  resigned  his  post  Wednesday  shortly 
after  It  was  learned  that  the  46-yetu'-old 
special  assistant  and  long-time  Johnson 
aide  had  been  arrested  on  two  occasions  by 
police — once  in  January,  1959.  and  again  oo 
Oct.  7  of  this  year. 

In  both  cases,  Jenkins  was  picked  up  at 
the  Washington  YMCA  and  both  times  for- 
feited collateral.  The  1959  arrest  tecarA 
showed  him  charged  with  "disorderly  (per- 
vert)." The  arrest  record  last  week  carried 
the  notation  "disorderly.  (Indecent  ges- 
tures) ." 

Bvu-ch  told  a  news  conference  that  the 
President  should  make  a  full  public  account 
of  the  case. 

He  said:  "The  Walter  Jenkins  episode 
raises  grave  questions  which  only  the  Pres- 
ident can — ^and  must — answer.  The  story  up 
to  now  Is  only  partially  revealed." 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  Oct. 

16,  1964] 
L.  B.  J.  Says  Jenkins  Case  Was  Susprisb 

Washington. — President  Johnson  said 
Thursday  night  that  he  had  never  received 
any  word  questioning  the  personal  conduct 
of  resigned  White  House  aide  Walter  W.  Jen- 
kins until  late  Wednesday. 

The  President  made  bis  flrst  public  com- 
ment on  the  Jenkins'  case  after  flying  back 
to  Washington  from  a  two-day  campaign 
tour  In  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York. 

Jenkins  resigned  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  Wednesday  night  after  dis- 
closures that  he  had  been  arrested  twice  In 
Washington  on  morals  charges. 
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FBI   PBOBE 

The  Chief  Executive  said  he  had  requested 
Jenkins'  resignation  and  ordered  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive investigation  and  report  promptly 
to  the  public  on  his  findings. 

Earlier  Thursday,  Republican  National 
Chairman  Dean  Burch  declared  that  John- 
son must  explain  "why  he  covered  up  for 
5!4  years"  the  fact  that  Jenkins  had  been 
arrested  in  1959  and  allowed  him  to  hold  a 
top  White  House  post. 

STATEMENT 

Here  Is  Johnson's  statement ; 

"Walter  Jenkins  has  worked  with  me 
faithfully  for  25  years.  No  man  I  know  has 
given  more  personal  dedication,  devotion  and 
tireless  labor. 

"Until  late  yesterday,  no  Information  or 
report  of  any  kind  to  me  had  ever  raised  a 
question  with  respect  to  his  personal  conduct. 
Mr.  Jenkins  Is  now  in  the  care  of  his  physi- 
cian and  his  many  friends  will  Join  in  pray- 
ing for  his  early  recovery. 

COMPASSION 

"For  myself  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  1  want  to 
say  that  our  hearts  go  out  with  the  deepest 
compassion  for  him  and  for  his  wife  and  six 
children — and  they  have  our  love  and 
prayers. 

"On  this  case,  as  on  any  such  case,  the 
public  Interest  comes  before  all  personal 
feelings.  I  have  requested  and  received  Mr. 
Jenkins'  resignation. 

"Within  moments  after  being  notified  last 
night  I  ordered  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of 
the  FBI  to  make  an  Immediate  and  compre- 
hensive Inquiry  and  report  promptly  to  me 
and  the  American  people." 

SENT  TO  HOSPITAL 

The  White  House  annoTincement  of  Jen- 
kins'  resignation  did  not  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  requested  his  senior  aide  to  resign. 
Jenkins  was  hospitalized  Wednesday  for 
treatment  of  "extreme  fatigue." 

The  President's  statement  came  after  top 
Republicans,  Including  GOP  vice  presiden- 
tial nominee  William  E.  MUler,  insisted  that 
Johnson  answer  publicly  questions  raised  by 
the  resignation  of  Jenkins. 

Republican  presidential  candidate  Barry 
M.  Goldwater  refrained  from  comment  on 
the  development.  He  was  understood  to  be 
reluctant  to  let  the  two  arrests  of  Jenkins 
become  a  campaign  issue  except  as  they  ap- 
plied to  security  procedures. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Union    Oct. 
16,  1964] 

Barbt  Tells  Texas:  Regime  of  L.  B.  J. 
Scandal  Ridden 

Houston. — Sen.  Barry  M.  Goldwater 
charged  In  President  Johnson's  home  state 
of  Texas  Thursday  that  the  White  House  Is 
"dark  with  scandal"  and  marked  by  official 
cover-up.  The  GOP  presidential  candidate 
applied  his  remarks  to  the  Bobby  Baker  and 
Blliie  Sol  Estes  cases — not  to  the  campaign- 
Jolting  resignation  of  White  House  aide 
Walter  W.  Jenkins. 

Texan  Jenkins,  now  hospitalized,  resigned 
Wednesday  after  disclosure  that  he  had  been 
arrested  twice  on  morals  charges. 

Goldwater's  determination  not  to  publicly 
discuss  the  Jenkins  case — unless  his  security 
clearance  becomes  an  issue — did  not  extend 
throughout  his  campaign  hierarchy. 

KSTIMATEO    10,000    AND    17,000 

The  Arizona  senator  spoke  to  an  estimated 
10,000  persons  at  Harllngen  and  to  17,000  at 
Beaumont. 

Goldwater  tackled  foreign  policy  at  Hous- 
ton Thursday  night  with  a  charge  that  the 
administration's  handling  of  It  Is  a  matter 
of  "drift,  deception  and  defeat." 

BLASTS   JOHNSON 

He  said  in  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery 
at  Colt  Stadium  that  "Lyndon  Baines  John- 


son has  sowed  the  wind  of  weakness.  He  has 
reaped  the  whirlwind  of  war." 

"This  administration  has  declared  a  mora- 
torium on  government  until  after  the  elec- 
tion is  over — and  you  know  It,"  Goldwater 
said. 

"I  charge  that  this  administration  has  a 
soft  deal  for  communism — and  you  know  it. 

FOREIGN    POLICT 

"I  charge  that  this  administration  has  a 
foreign  policy  of  drift,  deception  and  defeat. 
And  you  know  that,  too. 

"Drift,  deception  and  defeat — these  are  the 
watchwords  of  my  opponent  and  his  curious 
crew." 

At  Beaumont,  Goldwater  said  this  has  been 
"the  most  successful  week"  of  his  campaign. 

"It's  coming  when  we  wanted  it  to  come — 
in  the  middle  of  October,"  he  said.  "The 
polls  are  showing  us  on  the  way  up.  And 
there  are  a  growing  number  of  undecldeds." 

COVEB   UP 

At  Harllngen,  Goldwater  charged  before 
more  than  10,000  persons  that  the  President 
is  "using  every  power  of  his  great  office  .  .  . 
to  cover  up  one  of  the  sorriest  rumors  we 
ever  had  In  the  nation's  capital."  He  said  he 
was  referring  to  the  Baker  case— not  Jenkins. 

"The  people  have  looked  at  the  White 
House  and  have  found  It  dark  with  scandal," 
he  said.  "The  people  have  looked  at  the  man 
who  now  occupies  the  White  House  and  have 
found  him  shadowed  by  suspicion  which  no 
amount  of  handshaking  and  hurrah  can 
chase  away." 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union, 

Oct.  16,   1984] 
Johnson  Urges  Election  of  Kennedy 

New  York. — President  Johnson  cam- 
paigned enthusiastically  through  upstate 
New  York  Thursday,  urging  the  election  of 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  to  the  Senate.  He  ordered 
an  investigation  Into  the  Walter  Jenkins 
scandal  but  did  not  mention  the  case  in  bis 
political  speeches. 

The  President  and  former  attorney  gen- 
eral, accompanied  by  top  state  party  leaders, 
flew  to  Rochester  and  Buffalo  and  were 
greeted  by  cheering  thousands. 

Then  they  returned  to  New  York  for  ap- 
pearances in  Brooklyn  and  at  a  Liberal  party 
rally  Thursday  night  in  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  disclosed  in 
Washington  that  Johnson  had  ordered  a  "full 
and  complete  investigation"  of  the  Jenkins 
bombshell. 

Pierre  Parks  Jenkins  Case 
Upland. — Sen.  Pierre  Salinger,  D-Callf., 
campaigning  to  retain  his  Interim  senate 
seat,  said  Thursday  he  did  not  think  the 
Walter  W.  Jenkins  incident  woiUd  hurt  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  campaign. 

"It's  most  unfortimate  about  Mr.  Jenkins. 
I  think  when  a  person  who  works  In  the  high 
levels  of  government  and  Is  subjected  to  great 
pressure  becomes  111  and  has  a  nervous  con- 
dition and  has  a  breakdown  ...  we  should 
all  regret  It,"  said  Salinger. 


Miller  Sees  Danger  Spot 
Chicago.— Rep.  William  E.  Miller  said 
Thursday  the  disclosure  of  presidential  aide 
Walter  W.  Jenkins'  arrests  on  morals  charges 
raised  "serious  questions"  that  should  be 
answered  by  President  Johnson. 

The  GOP  vice  presidential  candidate, 
stumping  for  the  strategically  important  vote 
of  Chicago  and  its  suburbs,  said  the  Presi- 
dent should  explain  why  a  man  with  such  a 
background  "should  be  entrusted  with  such 
a  high  office." 

EAST   TO    entrap 

"Such  a  man  could  be  compromised  quickly 
and  dangerously,"  Miller  said.      V, 
MUler   commented  on   the   Jenkins   case 
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during  a  question  period  after  a  luncheon 
address  to  the  Chicago  Executives  Club. 

In  his  speeches  during  a  40-mlle  sweep 
across  the  densely  populated  metropoUtan 
area,  he  steered  clear  of  the  case  of  the  re- 
signed presidential  aide  and  drummed  on 
the  theme  that  the  Republicans  will  make 
city  streets  and  parks  "safe  for  our  women 
and  children." 

I  Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union 

Oct.  15,  1964] 

Johnson  Aide  Out:  Exposed  as  Morals 

Case — Resigns,  Goes  to  Hospital 
New  York  (UPI)— Walter  Jenkins  re- 
signed Wednesday  night  as  special  assistant 
to  President  Johnson,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced, following  disclosure  he  had  been 
arrested  Oct.  7  on  a  disorderly  charge  In- 
volving "Indecent  gestures." 

President  Johnson  accepted  the  resigna- 
tion and  appointed  Bill  D.  Moyers  to  suc- 
ceed Jenkins,  an  associate  since  1939. 

NEWS    CONFEBENCE 

The  announcement  was  made  by  White 
House  Press  SecreUry  George  E.  Reedy  In  an 
extraordinary  news  conference  In  the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel. 

United  Press  International  reported  from 
Washington  Wednesday  night  that  Jenkins 
was  arrested  on  a  disorderly  charge  involv- 
ing "indecent  gestures,  and  elected  to  forfeit 
$50  collateral. 

Reedy  assembled  reporters  In  the  White 
House  press  room  on  short  notice  and  read 
this  statement: 

"As  I  told  some  of  you  earlier  today,  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  who  has  been  suffering  from 
fatigue,  went  into  the  hospital  this  after- 
noon on  orders  from  his  doctor. 

"Walter  Jenkins  submitted  his  resignation 
this  evening  as  special  assistant. 

"The  resignation  was  accepted  and  the 
President  has  appointed  Bill  D.  Moyers  to 
succeed  him." 

SINCE   1939 

Jenkins,  who  has  been  working  with  John- 
son since  1939.  was  admitted  to  George  Wash- 
ington University  Hospital  in  the  nation's 
capital.  His  doctor  said  he  was  hospitalized 
for  "nervous  exhaustion  and  high  blood  pres- 
sure." 

Moyers.  an  ordained  Baptist  nUnlster,  has 
been  deputy  director  of  the  Peace  Corps 
and  came  to  the  White  House  when  Johnson 
succeeded  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy after  Kennedy's  assassination. 

A  White  House  source  said  the  President 
first  learned  about  the  Jenkins  situation 
when  he  received  queries  from  newspapers. 

The  source  said  the  first  Information  came 
to  the  President  shortly  before  he  visited 
Mrs.  Jolin  P.  Kennedy  Wednesday  night. 

When  the  President  returned  from  his 
visit  he  "had  some  inquiries  made"  about 
Jenkins'  condition,  the  source  said. 

A  check  of  District  of  Columbia  police  rec- 
ords revealed  the  Incident  Wednesday  after 
rumors  had  been  sweeping  Washington  po- 
litical circles  that  Jenkins  had  been  arrested 
by  officers  of  the  D.C.  Morals  Division. 

The  record  showed  that  Jenkins,  46,  was 
picked  up  at  the  YMCA  by  two  plalnclothes- 
men  of  the  Morals  Division  Wednesday,  Oct. 
7,  on  a  charge  of  "disorderly  (Indecent  ges- 
tures)". It  said  he  "elected  to  forfeit"  $50 
collateral. 

SECOND    AXBZST 

Police  refused  to  go  beyond  the  official  rec- 
ord In  the  case.  The  record  showed  that  an 
Andy  Choka,  60,  a  timekeeper  at  the  soldiers 
home  here,  was  arrested  at  the  same  Ume  by 
the  same  officers  and  also  elected  to  forfeit 
$50  collateral. 

Jer^ns  is  one  of  the  men  Republicans 
want  summoned  as  a  witness  in  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Bobby  Baker  investigation  by 
the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 
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(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  T:mes,  Oct. 
16,  1964) 

PKEsn>ENT  Comments  on  Jenkins — Dxclabbs 

Question  About  Conduct  of  Aide  Netb 

Raised 

Washington. — ^President  Johnson  said 
Tbursday  night  he  had  never  had  any  infor- 
mation before  late  Wednesday  that  "had  ever 
raised  a  question"  about  the  personal  con- 
duct of  Walter  Jenkins. 

The  President  made  this  statement  as 
Goldwater  forces  stepped  up  their  "scandal" 
accusations  against  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion and  said  that  the  Jenkins  moral  case 
raises  grave  Issues  of  national  security. 

Jenkins,  long-time  confidant  and  top  aide 
V)  Ur.  Johnson,  resigned  suddenly  Wednes- 
day. It  was  disclosed  that  Jenkins  had  been 
arrested  on  Oct.  7  on  a  charge  of  "disorderly 
conduct  (Indecent  gestures)"  and  that  be 
bad  been  arrested  five  years  before  on  a 
charge  of  "disorderly  conduct  (pervert)."  In 
Doth  cases  he  forfeited  collateral. 

public  interest  put  first 
The  President  disclosed  he  had  asked  for 
and  received  Jenkins'  resignation  Wednes- 
day. He  also  said  he  had  asked  FBI  director 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  to  make  an  immediate  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  on  the  case  and  re- 
port promptly  "to  me  and  the  American 
people."  The  President  noted  that  in  any 
such  case,  "the  public  interest  comes  be- 
fore all  personal  feelings." 

Jenkins  is  now  in  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Hospital  suffering  from  what  his  doc- 
tor called  "extreme  fatlg^ue." 

The  President  in  his  statement  Thursday 
night.  Issued  on  his  return  from  a  political 
campaign  swing  in  New  York  state,  said  no 
information  or  report  had  ever  come  to  him 
before  Wednesday  that  would  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  Jenkins'  personal  conduct. 

cites  iine  record 

Taking  cognizance  of  the  25  years  that 
Jenkins  has  been  in  his  employ  except  for 
military  service  during  World  War  n  and  a 
brief  fiing  In  politics  on  his  own,  Mr.  John- 
sou  said : 

"No  man  I  know  has  given  more  personal 
dedication,  devotion  and  tireless  labor." 

The  President  said,  "For  myself  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  I  want  to  say  that  our  hearts  go 
out  with  the  deepest  compassion  for  him  and 
for  his  wife  and  six  children  and  they  have 
our  love  and  prayers." 

The  President's  statement  was,  in  effect,  a 
reply  to  an  allegation  by  Dean  Burch,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  covered  up  for  Jenkins 
for  five  and  one-half  years — an  allegation  , 
based  on  the  fact  that  Jenkins  had  been 
arrested  on  a  morals  charge  in  1959. 

Burch  said  the  "Walter  Jenkins  episode 
raises  grave  questions  of  national  security 
which  only  the  President  can — and  must — 
answer.  The  story  up  to  now  is  only  partially 
revealed." 

Burch  said  the  President  must  be  aware 
of  the  "vulnerability  of  morals  offenders  to 
blackmail . . ." 

Sen.  Barry  Goldwater,  the  Republican 
nominee,  was  asked  for  comment  at  a  cam- 
paign stop  In  Denver  and  replied: 

"I  haven't  seen  an  account  ot  it.  We  Just 
had  a  report.  I  don't  Intend  to  comment 
on  It  at  any  time." 

EXPLANATION    ASKED 

Here  are  other  reactions: 

Rep.  William  E.  Miller,  the  Republican 
Vice  Presidential  nominee  In  Chicago,  called 
upon  Mr.  Johnson  to  explain  how  "this  type 
of  man"  could  occupy  such  a  high  position 
in  the  government.  Miller  said  that  if  Jenkins 
"had  Information  vital  to  our  survival.  It 
could  be  compromised  very  quickly  and  very 
djmgerously." 

Richard  M.  Nixon  in  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  de- 
manded that  President  Johnson  tell  the  na- 
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tlon  what  he  knows  of  morals  charges  placed 
against  Jenkins.  He  said  Americans  would 
"not  stand  for  Immorality  in  the  White 
House." 

Clifton  White,  chairman  of  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Goldwater-Miller,  In  Wash- 
ington— "The  effects  upon  America  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally  can  only  be  sur- 
mised at  this  time." 

"heart  aching" 

Democratic  Vice  Presidential  nominee  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  on  the  campaign  trail  In 
Pennsylvania,  said:  "I'm  sure  the  White 
House  will  make  whatever  statement  need 
to  be  made." 

Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  Washington,  is- 
sued a  statement  saying  "My  heart  is  aching" 
for  Walter  Jenkins,  whom  she  described  as 
"someone  who  has  reached  the  end  point  of 
exhaustion  in  dedicated  service  to  his 
country." 

Sen.  Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R-N.Y.) ,  seeking 
re-election  against  Democrat  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy, said  be  had  no  intention  of  exploiting 
the  case.  "It  has  nothing  to  do  with  my 
opponent." 

Sen.  Jacob  K.  Javlts  (R-N.Y.)— "I  think 
security  is  an  Issue  and  If  It  turns  out  that 
security  is  at  stake,  this  will  become  an 
Issue." 

W.  Averell  Harrlman,  an  undersecretary  of 
state  and  former  New  York  governer,  accom- 
panying Mr.  Johnson  on  his  New  York  cam- 
paign tour — "I  don't  think  it  will  hurt.  I 
think  it  will  arouse  sympathies  for  Jenkins." 

WAGNER  COMMENTS 

Mayor  Robert  P.  Wagner  of  New  York  City, 
a  Democrat,  asked  whether  the  case  would 
hurt  the  Democratic  campaign — "I  don't 
know  what  the  reaction  will  be.  Certainly, 
people  will  realize  this  is  Just  an  individual 
person." 

Sen.  Karl  Mundt  (R-S.D.),  In  Sioux  Palls, 
declined  to  speculate  upon  the  effect  the 
Jenkins  case  might  have  on  the  election. 
"This  is  not  unprecedented.  It  has  happened 
In  both  political  parties  as  long  as  I've  fol- 
lowed politics,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile.  It  was  learned  that  Mr.  John- 
son had  ordered  the  FBI  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine particularly  whether  the  Jenkins 
case  Involved  any  violations  of  national  se- 
curity procedures  or  laws. 

TO  QUIZ  ASSOCIATES   *  '* 

The  Investigative  agency  also  will  look  into 
Jenkins'  past  history  and  interview  associates 
within  the  government  in  an  effort  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  anyone  in  government 
had  reason  to  believe  he  had  homosexual 
tendencies,  it  was  said. 

Mr.  Johnson,  it  was  understood,  told  the 
FBI  to  employ  as  many  agents  as  necessary 
in  the  task. 

Once  the  Inquiry  Is  completed.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  FBI  will  submit  its  findings 
to  the  White  House  and  that  they  will  be 
made  public  by  the  President. 

One  high  source  said  It  was  hoped  this 
report  might  be  available  for  public  release 
in  about  a  week. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct. 

16,  1964] 

Jenkins  Case  Posss  Questions 

The  arrest  of  White  House  aide  Walter 
Jenkins  on  a  morals  charge  is  a  personal 
tragedy  for  all  concerned.  It  also  comes  as 
a  deep  shock  to  the  nation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  such  a  scandal 
should  break  less  than  three  weeks  before 
a  national  election  in  which  far  greater  is- 
sues are  at  stake  than  the  personal  behavior 
of  one  man. 

However,  Jenkins  has  been  one  of  President 
Johnson's  closest  associates  for  26  years,  and 
it  Is  Inescapable  that  the  episode  will  become 
a  factor  In  the  presidential  election. 

On  the  Btrenjgth  of  the  notorious  Bobby 


Baker  case.  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater  has  already 
made  "morality  in  the  White  House"  a  major 
issue. 

Now  Richard  Nixon  demands  to  know  why 
two  "bad  apples"  have  shown  up  in  Mr.  John- 
son's Immediate  entourage.  And  GOP  Na- 
tional Chairman  Dean  Burch  has  charged 
that  the  President  "covered  up"  for  Jenkins 
on  a  similar  previously  undisclosed  offense  In 
1959. 

Until  further  details  are  available,  fair  and 
compassionate  men  will  withhold  Judgment 
on  all  such  allegations. 

The  most  troublesome  aspect  of  the  case — 
the  question  of  national  security — transcends 
politics,  the  Bobby  Baker  case  and  elements 
of  personal  tragedy. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jenkins 
Is  other  than  a  loyal  American.  But  It  is  com- 
monly recognized  that  persons  suspected  of 
deviant  conduct  are  vulnerable  to  blackmail 
attempts  by  the  Communists.  As  a  result, 
they  are  denied  security  clearances. 

Yet  Jenkins  apparently  had  access  to  secret 
Information  both  before  and  after  Mr.  John- 
son moved  to  the  White  House.  He  received 
an  FBI  security  clearance  In  1958,  before  his 
first  alleged  offense.  But  the  FBI  conducts 
such  Investigations  only  upon  request  of  ex- 
ecutive agencies — and  it  reportedly  received 
no  request  from  the  White  House  on  Jenkins. 

President  Johnson  now  has  ordered  a  full 
FBI  Investigation  of  circumstances  leading  to 
the  Jenkins  resignation.  The  report  should  be 
made  promptly,  and  publicly. 

In  the  process,  the  FBI  should  answer  some 
questions  about  its  own  role,  too: 

Why,  as  a  result  of  routine  federal-local 
police  co-operation,  didn't  Jenkins'  arrest  In 
1959  show  up  m  his  security  file?  Or,  if  It  did, 
why  was  his  security  clearance  not  recon- 
sidered? 

The  American  people  deserve  assurances 
that  future  Presidents — Including  whoever  Is 
elected  Nov.  3 — obtain  security  clearances  on 
all  their  associates,  no  matter  how  close. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  Oct. 

16,  1967] 

Rumors  Leo  to  Police  Blotter  in  jENKOra 

Cask 

Washington. — The  grapevine  of  rumor  and 
finally  the  words  on  a  police  blotter — all 
within  hours  Wednesday — unlocked  the  story 
of  Walter  Jenkins'  arrest  on  morals  charges 
and  his  resignation  as  a  top  White  House 
aide. 

Several  newsmen  received  anonymous  tips 
about  Jenkins'  arrests  a  short  time  before 
Republican  National  Chairman  Dean  Burch 
issued  a  statement  charging: 

"The  White  House  is  desperately  trying  to 
suppress  a  major  news  story  affecting  the 
national  security." 

AOCKB8  TO  BOOK 

Reporters  went  to  District  of  Columbia 
police  headquarters,  where  officers  gave  them 
the  usual  free  access  to  the  arrest  book  of 
terse  reports. 

Case  No.  2208  gave  this  report: 

"8:35  pjn.,  Oct.  7.  Name:  Jenkins,  Walter 
WUson,  3704  Huntington  St..  N.W.,  date  of 
of  birth  3-23-18.  White.  Bom  Jolly,  Tex. 
Occupation:  Clerk.  Married.  Collateral  $50 
(CCB).  Parents:  Anna,  John.  Charge  and 
place  arrested:  at  the  YMCA  disorderly  (In- 
decent gestures).  Complainant  R.  L.  Gra- 
ham. Of&cer  L.  P.  DrouiUard.  Disposition: 
Elects  to  forfeit." 

MISSED  BT   EEPOBTEBS 

The  record,  however,  did  not  immediately 
attract  the  attention  of  police  reporters,  who 
did  not  connect  the  name  with  that  of  the 
White  House  aide.  Police  normally  record 
the  occupation  of  a  person  arrested — Jenkins 
was  listed  as  "clerk" — but  do  not  regularly 
list  his  employer. 

The  Upeters  bad  told  of  a  1969  charge 
against  Jenkins  and  reporters  checked  back 
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on  ttiat.  Case  No.  174  of  Jan.  16,  1069  gave 
this  report: 

"Time:  10:20  pji^.  Name:  Jenkins.  Walter 
Wilson,  8704  Huntington  St.,  N.W.,  Bom 
3-23-18,  Jolly,  Tex.  Occupation:  Clerk,  mar- 
ried. Read  and  write,  yes.  Male.  Collateral: 
926,  Itfotber  Anna  Morgan,  father  John  B., 
charge  disorderly  conduct  (pervert)." 

CHECK   ON    NAM! 

Was  this  the  same  Walter  Jenkins  who 
had  been  President  Johnson's  close  aide  for 
over  20  years?  Reporters  had  to  be  sure. 
The  name,  the  address,  the  birthplace,  the 
age,  the  parents'  names  all  matched.  Had 
somebody  used  his  name? 

As  painstaking  checking  went  on.  White 
House  aides  announced  In  New  York  that 
Jenkins  had  been  hospitalized  for  extreme 
fatigue.  Newsmen  there  tried  to  check  out 
If  the  arrested  man  was  Jenkins  of  the  White 
House  staff.  Asked  about  Burch's  statement. 
White  House  press  secretary  George  E. 
Reedy  said: 

"I  don't  know  what  he's  talking  about." 

TEHKINS   RESIGNS 

Nearly  three  hours  later.  Reedy  announced 
that  Jenkins  had  resigned.  Reedy  said  Mr. 
Johnson  had  first  learned  about  It  as  a 
result  of  the  reporters'  queries. 
,  Meanwhile,  Jenkins'  doctor.  Charles 
Thompson,  verified  that  Jenkins  was  111, 
with  "sky  high"  blood  pressure.  Insomnia, 
tensions,  agitations  and  extreme  exhaustion. 
The  doctor  would  not  comment  on  the 
morals  charges. 

SECtrRTTT  Aspect  of  Jenkins  Case  Cited  bt 

Mtt.t.ct 

Chicago. — ^Rep.  William  E.  Miller  said 
Thursday  that  the  Walter  Jenkins  incident 
poses  "very,  very  serious"  national  security 
questions  that  President  Johnson  should  an- 
swer for  the  American  people. 

The  Republican  Vice  Presidential  nominee 
said  Mr.  Johnson  should  explain  how  a  man 
such  as  Jenkins  could  occupy  so  high  a  posi- 
tion In  the  government. 

Commenting  on  Jenkins'  arrest  on  a  morals 
charge  and  subsequent  resignation  as  a  top- 
ranking  White  House  aide.  Miller  said: 

"If  this  type  of  man  had  Information  vital 
to  our  survival.  It  could  be  compromised 
very  quickly  and  very  dangerously." 

Among  other  things,  he  said,  Mr.  Johnson 
should  say  whether  Jenkins  ever  sat  in  on 
meetings  of  the  National  Security  Council  or 
of  the  Cabinet. 


Political  strategists  of  every  stripe  agree 
that  the  Jenkins  episode,  standing  alone, 
would  cost  the  Johnson  ticket  a  good  many 
votes  In  November. 

But,  by  one  of  those  twists  of  fate,  the 
damaging  impact  on  Mr.  Johnson  of  the 
Jenkins  case  could  be  offset,  at  least  In  part, 
by  a  completely  unrelated  development  6,000 
miles  away — In  Moscow. 

The  siirprlse  replacement  of  Russian  Pre- 
mier Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  a  day  after  the 
Jenkins  case  erupted  Wednesday,  poses  new 
global  uncertainties. 

Although  It  Is  too  early  to  tell  whether 
the  Moscow  shakeup  could  presage  an  East- 
West  crisis.  Its  occurrence  less  than  three 
weeks  before  the  U.S.  election  Is  almost  sure 
to  have  an  Impact  on  the  voting  here. 

If  the  past  Is  any  guide,  the  backlash  from 
Moscow  Is  likely  to  help  Mr.  Johnson  politi- 
cally more  than  Qoldwater.  The  majority  of 
American  voters  traditionally  tend  to  rally 
In  times  of  global  crisis  or  uncertainty  to 
the  Incumbent  administration  as  a  safer 
haven  than  a  new  team  of  leaders. 

Republicans  will  seek  to  make  poUtlcal 
capital  out  of  both  the  Jenkins  episode  and 
the  Moscow  shakeup,  but  they  have  a  much 
more  salable  Issue  In  the  Jenkins  case. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
signaled  the  Republican  line  on  the  Kremlin 
re-shufile  Thursday  when  he  said  that  this 
Is  "all  the  more  reason  Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater 
should  be  In  the  White  House." 

Nixon  said  the  United  States  needs  Gold- 
water's  "hard  line"  In  dealing  with  the  new 
Moscow  regime,  rather  than  the  softer  line 
of  accommodation  with  Russia  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  taken. 

Mr.  Johnson  can  defend  publicly,  as  he  has, 
his  foreign  policy  stewardship,  Including  U.S. 
dealings  with  Moscow,  but  the  Jenkins  case 
has  left  the  President  politically  embarrassed. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  deeply  vulnerable  concern- 
ing Jenkins,  regardless  of  any  explanation 
he  or  his  associates  may  make  In  the  Presi- 
dent's defense. 

SECDTUTT  RISK  ISSUE 


answer  QXTZSnONS 

Miller  discussed  the  Jenkins  case  during  a 
questlon-and-answer  period  following  his 
speech  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Executive  Club 
of  Chicago. 

It  was  one  of  six  speaking  appearances 
during  a  full  day  of  campaigning  here. 

Miller  had  told  newsmen  previously  he 
would  have  no  comment  on  the  Jenkins  af- 
fair. But  a  request  for  his  reaction  was 
among  questions  read  by/the  toastmaster  at 
the  luncheon. 

MlUer  responded  by  discussing  the  Jenkins 
incident  In  some  detail  and  also  bringing 
up  Jenkins'  role  in  the  Bobby  Baker  case. 
He  said  Jenkins  had  been  "protected  by  the 
White  House"  in  the  Baker  case. 

Jenkins  Cub  Husts  Johnson  Dtivs;  Sotxxt 

Srakzop  itkr  OnrsR  Habm 

(By  Laurenc«  Burd) 

Washington. — The  Walter  Jenkliis  case 
struck  President  Johnson's  election  cam- 
paign amidships,  with  heavy  damage.  Just 
when  it  seemed  to  be  cruising  smoothly  to- 
ward victory  In  November. 

Disclosure  that  Jenkins,  long-tlms  top  aide 
and  confidant  to  Mr.  Johnson,  was  twice  ar- 
rested on  morals  charges,  plays  right  Into 
the  hand  of  GOP  Presidential  nominee  Barry 
Ooldwater's  campaign  against  "moral  decay" 
in  the  Johnson  administration  from  the 
White  House  down. 


"Hie  most  damaging  aspect  to  the  President 
of  the  Jenkins  case,  stems  not  from  Jenkins' 
arrest  last  week  on  "disorderly  (Indecent  ges- 
tures)" charges,  but  his  arrest  Jan.  15,  1959, 
on  similar  charges.  Both  arrests  were  made 
at  the  Washington  YMCA  only  two  blocks 
from  the  White  House,  and  In  both  cases 
Jenkins  forfeited  collateral. 

The  earlier  arrest  raises,  as  the  Republi- 
cans have,  the  troubling  question  of  how 
the  President  could  retain  as  a  top  aide, 
with  access  to  top-secret  material,  a  man 
whose  moral  background,  based  on  the  1959 
incident,  could  expose  him  (Jenkins)  to 
blackmail  and  make  him  a  security  risk. 

Anonymous  White  Hoiise  source  have  in- 
dicated that  Mr.  Johnson  was  unaware  \mtil 
Wednesday,  of  either  the  1959  or  the  recent 
arrest  of  Jenkins.  But  this  leaves  the  Presi- 
dent open  to  the  accusation  that  he  neglected 
elementary  precautions  that  would  have  un- 
covered a  potential  security  risk  within  his 
official  family. 

It  Is  the  "security  risk"  issue  that  the  Re- 
pubUcans  are  pressing  pubUcly  in  the  Jen- 
kins case,  while  letting  the  voters  make  their 
own  JudgmeE  t  on  its  moral  aspects. 

However,  Ooldwater  and  his  campaigning 
associates  are  continuing  to  press  their  argu- 
ment against  "scandals"  and  breakdown  of 
morals  against  the  Johnson  administration 
without  specific  mention  of  Jenkins  Thus' 
Ooldwater  said  Thursday  the  President  has 
used  "every  power  ...  to  cover  up  one  of  the 
sorriest  rumors  we  have  ever  had  in  the  na- 
tion's capital"— and  then  explained  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  not  to  Jen- 
kins. 

Jenkins  himself  was  a  key  figure  in  the 
Bobby  Baker  investigation  conducted  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  earlier  this  year,  but 
tha  committee's  Democratic  majority  refused 
to  accede  to  BepubUcan  members'  demands 
Jenkins  be  called  as  a  witness. 
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Don  B.  Reynolds,  an  insurance  agent  told 
the  committee  he  bought  $1,200  of  adver 
tlslng  time  on  a  Johnson  famUy  television 
station  In  Texas  after  Reynolds  sold  »ioo  OOO 
worth  of  life  Insurance  to  Mr.  Johnson.  ' 

JENKINS    IN    DEAL 

Reynolds  swore  that  arrangements  for  the 
purchase  of  advertising  time  were  made  by 
Jenkins,  who  denied  It  In  an  affidavit  to  tha 
committee. 

In  continuing  to  hammer  at  the  admlnls- 
tration  for  a  "cover-up"  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case,  the  Republicans  can.  If  they  choose  re- 
mind  the  voters  that  Jenkins  was  a  flgurs 
in  that  controversy. 

Some  Republicans  believe  the  whole  Jen- 
kins episode  may  give  the  Ooldwater  ticket 
a  big  enough  shot  In  the  arm  to  carry  it  to 
victory  in  November. 

The  Democrats  and  some  neutral  political 
analysts  doubt  the  Jenkins'  case  Impact  wlU 
be  that  great,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
Khrushchev  shakeup. 

However,  even  Democratic  sources,  concede 
that  the  party  Is  likely  to  lose  some  votes 
because  of  Jenkins.  They  are  concerned  that 
the  epUode  could.  In  possibly  cutting  down 
Mr.  Johnson's  vote,  bring  defeat  of  some 
Democratic  Senate  and  House  candidates 
where  the  races  were  close  even  before  the 
Jenkins'  misfortune  struck. 

FBI   Didn't  Note   Charok   in    1069 
(By  David  Kraslow) 

Washington.— Both  the  FBI  and  the 
Secret  Service  knew  In  1961  that  Walter 
W.  Jenkins,  the  resigned  White  House  aide, 
had  been  arrested  by  District  of  Columbia 
police  In  1959. 

But  what  they  did  not  know,  apparently 
because  of  a  failure  to  check  police  records, 
was  that  a  morals  charge  was  Involved. 

This  was  learned  Thursday  following  an- 
other arrest  on  a  morals  charge  last  week 
of  Jenkins,  46-year-old  father  of  six. 

As  a  confidant  of  Mr.  Johnson  for  more 
than  two  decades,  Jenkins  was  close  to  vital 
government  secrets. 

TIGHTER    clearance    SEEN 

Whatever  the  edect  on  the  Presidential 
campaign,  the  Jenkins  case  seemed  certain 
to  result  in  tighter  security  clearance  proce- 
dures for  persons  employed  at  the  White 
House. 

High  administration  sources  were  dis- 
mayed, after  learning  that  the  FBI  and 
Secret  Service  knew  of  the  1969  arrest,  that 
no  fiu^her  Investigation  was  made  to  deter- 
mine the  circumstances. 

Some  sources  suggested  that  persons  em- 
ployed In  high  positions  and  who  work 
under  Intense  pressures  should  be  subjected 
to  a  security  investigation  every  year  or  so. 

There  Is  no  such  system  now  for  White 
House  personnel.  In  fact,  the  FBI  which 
normally  acts  In  such  matters  only  at  the 
request  of  the  executive  branch,  has  not  ran 
a  security  check  on  Jenkins  since  early  1968. 

Jenkins  at  that  time  was  the  chief  aide 
to  Mr.  Johnson,  then  the  Senate  majority 
leader. 

The  FBI  seciu-ity  check  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
which  then  gave  Jenkins  a  "Q  clearance" 
the  highest  there  U. 

"I  guess  everyone  figured  that  once  he  had 
received  a  Q  clearance  there  was  no  reason 
to  check  him  out  again,"  a  source  said. 

The  FBI  and  Secret  Service  declined  com- 
ment, but  it  apparently  learned  of  the  1969 
arrest  this  way. 

Jenkins  was  picked  up  by  ofDcers  of  the 
District  of  Columbia's  police  department's 
morals  division  at  the  downtown  TMCA,  Just 
a  few  blocks  from  the  White  House. 

APPARENTLT    NOT    NOTITIXD 

After  receiving  the  fingerprint  card  with 
the  "InvestlgaUon-euspicion"  notation,  noth- 
ing further  was  heard  of  the  case. 

The  FBI  apparently  was  not  notllled  of  the 
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formal  charge  finally  recorded  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla  police  against  Jenkins, 
that  of  "disorderly  conduct  (pervert)."  Jen- 
kins forfeited  $26-  collateral  which  cloeed 
the  case  as  far  as  the  police  were  concerned. 

The  fingerprint  card  on  Jenkins  went  into 
the  files  of  the  FBI's  Identification  division, 
where  some  170.000,000  other  fingerprint 
cards  are  kept.  These  records  are  entirely 
separate  from  the  FBI's  general  files. 

The  D.C.  Police  Department,  as  do  many 
others,  voluntarily  sends  to  the  FBI  finger- 
print cards  on  all  arrested  persons. 

In  1961,  the  Kennedy- Johnson  administra- 
tion took  office.  As  it  does  routinely  with 
every  new  administration,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice fingerprinted  all  persons  on  the  staffs  of 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson  prior  to  issu- 
ing White  House  credentials. 

secret  service  silent 

The  Secret  Service  sent  Jenkins'  finger- 
print card  to  the  FBI  on  a  routine  check. 

The  FBI  sent  the  Secret  Service  the  In- 
formation It  had  on  Jenkins'  1969  arrest, 
which  showed  only  the  charge  of  "Investiga- 
tion-suspicion." 

The  Secret  Service  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  because  of  the  Investigation  an- 
nounced Thursday  by  Hoover,  but  appar- 
ently It  did  not  ask  the  D.C.  police  In  1961 
what  became  of  the  "Investigation-suspi- 
cion" case  against  Jenkins. 

Last  week  Jenkins  was  again  picked  up  at 
the  YMCA  by  morals  division  officers.  He  was 
charged  with  "dUorderly  conduct  (Indecent 
gestures)"  and  forfeited  $50  collateral. 

The  FBI,  It  was  said,  would  question 
Jenkins'  associates  to  determine  If  any  6\is- 
pected  him  of  tendencies  such  as  those  that 
led  to  his  arrests. 

PRESmENT'S    "CtTRIOTJS    CREW"    DENOUNCED    BT 

Ooldwater — Senator    Makes    No    Direct 
Mention  or  Jenkins  Case 

(By  Robert  E.  Thompson) 
Houston. — Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater,  without 
making  direct  reference  to  Walter  Jenkins, 
heard  the  name  of  the  deposed  White  House 
aide  shouted  from  a  fervid  crowd  Thursday 
as  he  denoimoed  President  Johnson's  "cu- 
rious crew." 

The  Republican  Presidential  nominee,  who 
reportedly  has  decided  to  avoid  making  Jen- 
kins' morals  arrest  a  campaign  Issue  unless 
he  determines  that  It  Involves  national  secu- 
rity, fiew  across  the  President's  home  state 
lambasting  the  administration  as  one  of 
drift,  deception  and  defeat. 

sorr  ON  COMMUNISM 

Standing  before  31,000  cheering,  placard- 
waving  fans  in  the  Houston  Colts'  stadium. 
Ooldwater  also  attacked  Mr.  Johnson  for  his 
association  with  Bobby  Baker  for  an  alleged 
drift  toward  socialism  and  as  being  soft  on 
communism. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  Arlzonan  ridi- 
culed what  he  called  the  "curious  crew" 
around  Mr.  Johnson. 

He  listed  among  Its  members  Baker,  Blllle 
Sol  Estes  and  Matthew  McCloskey.  Amid 
tumultous  cheers,  someone  in  the  crowd 
asked  "What  about  Walter?" 

A  number  of  persons  in  the  crowd  shouted 
derogatory  remarks  about  Jenkins. 

KREMLIN   SHAKEUP 

Ooldwater  also  said  that  "communism,  no 
matter  who  speaks  for  it,  will  never  bury  us." 

It  was  the  candidate's  first  statement  bear- 
ing on  the  Kremlin  shakeup  in  which  Soviet 
Premier  Nlklta  S.  Khrushchev  was  displaced 
in  a  mld-campalgn  development  which  Jolted 
both  political  parties. 

Ooldwater  revised  the  prepared  text  at  his 
speech  which  had  read  tbat  "KhrusheheT 
will  never  bury  us." 

Instead,  he  took  note  at  the  change  in 
Soviet  leadership  by  substituting  the  words 
"Communists,  no  matter  who  4)sakB  for 
it,  will  nsver  bury  us." 

Otoklwater  recslTed  sathustastlo  r«oei»tlODs 


In  Harllngen  and  Beaumont  early  in  the  day. 
But  upon  his  arrival  in  Houston,  he  drew 
sparse,  disappointing  crowds  as  he  mot<»'- 
caded  more  than  12  miles  through  the  city, 
Texas'  largest. 

Although  Ooldwater  has  ruled  initially 
that  he  will  not  discuss  the  arrest  of  Jenkins 
on  a  morals  charge,  he  released  a  statement 
defining  the  former  Presidential  assistant's 
stattiB  In  the  9999th  Air  Force  Reserve  Squad- 
ron, which  Ooldwater  commands. 

JENKINS    FULL    COLONEL 

The  report,  signed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Barry 
Ooldwater,  USAFR,  pointed  out  that  Jenkins 
is  a  full  colonel  and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  reserve  unit  since  about  Jan.  15,  1961. 

In  reply  to  a  question  about  Jenkins'  effi- 
ciency rating,  the  senator  explained  that  Mr. 
Johnson's  long-time  aide  Is  assigned  to  head- 
quarters command  and.  therefore.  "I  was  not 
required  to  give  him  an  efficiency  rating." 

The  brief  Ooldwater  statement  pointed 
out  that  Jenkins  already  had  been  cleared 
to  receive  classified  material  before  he  Joined 
the  squadron. 

During  his  first  three  years  in  the  squad- 
ron, Ooldwater  said  Jenkins  attended  75% 
of  the  meetings.  But  this  year,  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  added,  Jenkins,  who  resigned 
Wednesday,  has  participated  In  only  three 
sessions. 

CLOSE    to    white    HOUSE 

While  the  Air  Force  secretary  decreed  in 
June  that  all  members  not  identified  with 
Congress  would  be  forced  to  transfer  from 
the  unit.  Ooldwater  said  Jenkins  was  re- 
tained "because  of  his  closeness  to  the  White 
House." 

Under  the  June  decree,  Pennsylvania  Gov. 
William  W.  Scranton,  who  unsuccessfully 
sought  the  OOP  Presidential  nomination 
against  Ooldwater,  had  to  leave  the  squadron. 

Sources  close  to  Ooldwater  said  the  sena- 
tor had  determined  that  he  will  make  no 
mention  of  Jenkins'  arrest  on  a  morals  charge 
Oct.  7  unless  he  believes  the  government  was 
derelict  in  granting  Jenkins  clearance  for  par- 
ticipation in  national  security  affairs. 

But  Sen.  John  Tower  (R-Tex.),  who 
traveled  with  Ooldwater  across  the  state,  in- 
dicated to  newsmen  that  the  Republicans 
have  a  major  Issue  in  seciulty  questions 
arising  from  the  Jenkins  case. 

The  Jenkins  case  rep>ortedly  was  high  on 
the  agenda  of  a  night  meeting  In  Houston 
between  Ooldwater  and  his  top  compalgn  ad- 
visers. OOP  national  chairman  Dean  Burch, 
campaign  director  Dennlson  Kltchel,  research 
director  Edward  McCabe,  and  John  Orelner, 
deputy  director  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

PRESTIGE  DECLINS    CLAIMED 

Ooldwater  emphasized  at  all  three  cities 
his  view  that  Mr.  Johnson  Is  leading  the  na- 
tion toward  socialism  and  is  grasping  for 
power. 

Stating  that  no  man  can  "withstand  the 
temptation"  of  power  now  vested  In  the 
Presidency,  Ooldwater  told  an  outdoor  au- 
dience of  about  12,000  at  Beaimiont  that  his 
first-act  in  the  White  House  would  be  "to  see 
that  powers  are  returned  to  the  executive 
branch."  * 

In  Beaumont,  where  labor  Is  strong,  Oold- 
wates  also  criticized  compulsory  arbitration 
betweeiiJftbOE-Mid  management.  He  said  that 
as  President,  he  would  invoke  the  law  only 
in  strikes  where  outsiders  are  hurt. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Oct.  17,  1964] 
Attkmft    To    Sorr    Pedal    Jenkins    Stobt 

Revealed — Top  Democratic  Lawteis  Vts- 

mm  Otficbs  or  Capttai.  Papbs  To  Mak> 

Requests 

WASHOfOTON — Two  prominent  Democratic 
lawyers,  both  possible  candidates  for  attorney 
general  in  a  Jcriinaon  administration,  tried  to 
soft  pedal  tbe  Walter  Jenkins  story  in  Wash- 
ington newspapers.  It  was  disclosed  Friday. 
'  Jenkins,  46,  a  trusted  aids  and  close  frlsnd 
at  Mr.  Jobnsoo  for  86  yaan,  resignsd  bis 


White  House  post  Wednesday  night  after  the 
disclosure  that  lie  had  been  arrested  on 
morals  charges  in  1969  and  again  last  week. 
The  two  lawyers  who  visited  three  Wash- 
ington newspapers  to  s\iggeet  that  the  story 
be  withheld  or  treated  "kindly"  were  Abe 
Fortas  and  Clark  Clifford,  both  friends  of  and 
advisers  to  Mr.  Johnson. 

PUBLISHER'S  8TORT 

Last  December  Fortas  withdrew  as  defense 
counsel  for  Bobby  Baker,  fle  said  he  did  it  to 
avoid  possible  "embarrassment"  arising  from 
"certain  assignments"  he  had  undertaken 
for  the  new  Johnson  administration.  Fortas 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  possible  choice  to 
succeed  Robert  F.  Kennedy  as  attorney  gen- 
eral. 

jClifford  was  a  White  House  aide  to  Preei- 
<^t  Harry  S.  Truman.  In  1963  he  was  named 
by  President  Jobn  F.  Kennedy  to  head  his 
foreign  intelligence  advisory  board.  He  also 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  possible  attorney 
general. 

Newborn  Noyes,  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  said  Friday  that  Fortas  and  Clifford 
came  to  the  Star's  office  Wednesday  after  the 
Star  began  making  inquiries  at  the  White 
House  about  Jenkins  after  learning  of  Ms 
arrest. 

REQUEST  MADE 

"About  a  half  hour  after  that  Fortas  and 
Clifford  walked  into  the  office,"  said  Noyes. 
"In  all  fairness.  It  was  in  response  to  our  call 
that  they  came." 

Noyes  said  the  two  lawyers  confirmed 
Jenlrins'  Identity,  said  he  was  sick  and  was 
entering  a  hospital.  Noyes  also  said  they  told 
him  the  final  decision  would  be  up  to  the 
President,  but  that  they  were  "certain  he 
(Jenkins)  was  out."  Jenkins  now  is  in  a 
hospital. 

"They  asked  us  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  very 
proper  and  low-key  way  to  consider  whether 
this  was  a  story  that  we  would  want  to  print." 
Noyes  said. 

The  Star  did  not  publish  the  story  that 
day. 

John  T.  O'Rourke,  editor  of  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News,  said  the  News  had  the  story 
in  memorandum  form  when  the  two  Johnson 
advisers  arrived.  He  quoted  them  as  «miriT>g 
him  to  "treat  it  as  kindly  as  you  can,  and 
not  at  au  if  possible." 

Alfred  W.  Friendly,  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  an  acquaintance  of 
both  men,  said  he  learned  of  the  arrests  from 
them.  He  said  they  told  him  the  "whole 
story"  and  did  not  ask  that  it  not  be  pub- 
lished. Jenkins  earlier  had  told  Fortas  the 
story. 

The  People  Speak:   Jenkins  Case  To  Ctrr 

SHIFT  OF  OOP  VOTEIS 

(By  Samuel  Lubell) 

The  arrest  of  President  Johnson's  key  aide, 
Walter  Jenkins,  is  likely  to  reduce  somewhat 
the  number  of  Republican  voters  who  have 
talked  of  shifting  to  Mr.  Johnson  on  Nov.  S. 

The  arrest  will  also  strengthen  the  disgust 
with  both  candidates  that  already  exists  and 
is  particularly  strong  in  the  South. 

But  the  "jenklnB  scandal"  is  not  likely  to 
defeat  Mr.  Johnson  for  election. 

These  Judgments  are  offered  on  the  basis 
of  my  interviews  with  typical  voters  all  across 
the  country  during  the  past  three  mcmths. 

Those  interviews  revealed,  as  I  reported 
previously  that  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Johnson's 
personal  integrity  were  the  one  aspect  of 
the  Ooldwater-Mlller  «*TTip»tgT»<Tig  that  was 
having  an  appreciable  Impact  on  the  voters. 


The  arrest  of  Jenkins,  who  is  so  Intimately 
linked  with  the  Bobby  Baker  case,  is  bound 
to  Intensify  prevailing  suspicions  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  personal  honesty— suspicions 
which  have  been  mentioned  by  a  stea^Uly  In- 
creasing number  of  voters  during  the  past 
months. 

Up  to  now  thsss  susptdoos  have  caused 
only  a  Umltsd  nnmhar  ■(  Dsmoenttlo  voiscs 
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to  switch  to  Sen.  Barry  Qoldwater.  I  would 
expect  that  to  continue  to  be  the  case,  al- 
though this  Is  a  point  I  will  be  checking 
carefully  In  future  interviewing. 

Often  Johnson  supporters  have  confessed 
that  they  felt  "uneasy"  or  "uncomfortable" 
about  the  handling  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case, 
but  they  have  suppressed  these  misgivings 
because  of  much  stronger  fears  of  what  Gold- 
water  would  do. 

FEELINGS    EXPRESSED 

A  Memphis  widow  summed  up  a  widely 
heljl  feeling  when  she  said,  "Johnson  Is  out 
for  all  he  can  get,  but  Qoldwater  scares 
me  to  death." 

Distrust  of  the  President  has  also  been  a 
major  factor  in  the  indecision  of  apprecia- 
ble numbers  of  Republicans  who  have  talked 
hesitantly  about  switching  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
Many  of  them  have  said.  'I'd  go  for  Johnson 
if  I  didn't  think  he  was  person.ally  Involved 
with  Bobby  Baker." 

These  wavering  or  undecided  Republicans 
are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  Jenkins 
development.  The  "scandal"  may  also  have 
an  important  impact  on  the  voters  who  have 
been  torn  between  a  dislike  of  both  candi- 
dates. These  voters  are  quite  numerous  In 
the  South,  where  a  strong  conflict  Is  raging 
between  resentments  over  civil  rights  and 
economic  fears  stirred  by  Goldwater's 
policies. 

Jenkins  Case  Seen  as  Help  roR  Qoldwater 

Sioux  Crrr,  Iowa. — Denison  Kltchel,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Republican  Presidential 
campaign,  predicted  Friday  that  the  Walter 
Jenkins  affair  would  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  election. 

"I  don't  see  how  It  can  do  anything  but 
help  Barry,"  said  Kltchel  as  he  rode  up  the 
Missouri  River  with  Sen.  Barry  Goldwater. 

Kltchel  then  told  newsmen  he  did  not 
think  "we  ought  to  say  anything  at  all  about 
it  (the  Jenkins  case) ." 

Kltchel  said  the  high-level  QOP  strategy 
conference  held  Thursday  night  In  Houston 
did  not  touch  on  the  resignation  of  Jenkins 
as  a  top  aide  to  President  Johnson.  Jenkins 
quit  Wednesday  after  revelations  that  he  had 
been  arrested  twice  on  morals  charges. 

Kltchel  said  that  most  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  Goldwater's 
schedule  In  the  final  two  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  said  it  was  decided  to  step  up  the 
Senator's  television  broadcasting  In  the  final 
weeks  of  the  campaign. 

He  said  that  the  campaign  so  far  was  going 
on  schedule  and  that  they  had  decided  to 
leave  Goldwater's  agenda  flexible,  "so  that 
we  can  wait  until  we  see  where  we  need  a 
little  extra  effort." 

Kltchel  said  Goldwater  already  had  sched- 
uled two  half-hour  nation-wide  television 
appearances  next  week,  two  more  the  follow- 
ing week  and  one  on  election  eve. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  TlmeB,  Oct  16. 1964] 
JoHNsoif   An>E  Resigns  Followino   Morals 

Arrest — Jenisins,     President'b    Longtime 

Assistant,  Accused  of  Indbcenct 
(By  David  Kraalow) 

Washington.— Walter  W.  Jenkins,  one  of 
President  Johnson's  principal  assistants,  was 
arrested  last  week  on  a  disorderly  conduct 
charge  involving  "Indecent  gestures,"  it  was 
revealed  Wednesday. 

In  New  York,  the  traveling  White  House 
announced  within  hours  that  Jenkins  had 
resigned.  President  Johnson  accepted  the 
resignation  and  appointed  another  White 
House  assistant,  BUI  D.  Moyers,  to  take  Jen- 
kins' place. 

The  arrest  of  Jenkins,  who  figured  promi- 
nently In  the  Bobby  Baker  Investigation, 
came  to  light  In  District  of  Columbia  police 
records  after  rumors  of  the  arrest  swept 
Washington  during  the  day. 

POLICE  records  cited 

The  police  records  show  that  Jenkins,  4fl- 
year-old  father  of  six  chndren,  was  arrested 


on  Oct.  7  at  the  downtown  YMCA  In  Wash- 
ington by  officers  of  the  morals  division. 

The  police  records  also  showed  that  Jenkins 
was  arrested  on  a  similar  charge  at  the 
YMCA  on  Jan.  15,  1959.  In  both  cases,  Jen- 
kins "elected  to  forfeit"  collateral  ($25  In 
1959,  $50  last  week)  rather  than  contest  the 
charges. 

The  charge  last  week  was  "disorderly  con- 
duct (Indecent  gestures)."  In  1959.  It  was 
"disorderly  conduct  (pervert) ." 

The  charges  against  Jenkins  were  misde- 
meanors. With  the  forfeiture  of  bond,  the 
cases  are  closed  as  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned. 

An  FBI  spokesman  declined  comment 
when  atked  If  the  bureau  had  known  of 
Jenkins'  arrest  in  1959. 

Security  checks  on  persons  appointed  to 
high  office  by  the  President  usually  are  made 
by  the  FBI.  Jenkins  started  working  for  Mr. 
Johnson  20  years  ago  and  had  the  title  of 
"special  assistant"  to  the  President  before 
he  resigned. 

Jenkins  was  not  available  for  comment. 
A  secretary  in  his  office  said  Jenkins'  doctors 
ordered  him  to  a  hospital  Wednesday  for  a 
"checkup"  because  he  was  "physically  ex- 
hausted." 

Later.  Dr.  Charles  Thompson,  Jenkins' 
physician,  said  Jenkins  was  admitted  to 
George  Washington  University  Hospital  suf- 
fering from  "nervous  exhaustion  and  high 
blood'  pressure." 

Earlier  tn  the  evening,  before  Jenkins'  res- 
ignation was  announced,  newsmen  asked 
White  House  Press  Secretary  George  Reedy 
If  he  knew  anything  about  Jenkins'  arrest 
last  week. 

"Walter  Jenkins  has  been  suffering  from 
extreme  fatigue."  Reedy  replied.  "He  has 
been  sent  to  (the)  hospital  by  hU  physi- 
cian ..." 

Asked  again  If  he  knew  anjrthlng  of  the 
arrest.  Reedy  said.  "I  know  nothing  of  any 
arrest." 

The  White  House  statement  later  on  the 
resignation  made  no  referrence  to  Jenkins' 
arrests. 

controversial  figure 

Shy  and  mild-mannered,  Jenkins  was  a 
controversial  figure  In  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee's investigation  of  Baker,  the  former 
secretary  to  Senate  Democrats  and  a  chief 
aide  to  the  President  during  Mr.  Johnson's 
days  as  Senate  majority  leader. 

Insurance  agent  Don  B.  Reynolds  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  last  spring  that 
at  Jenkins'  suggestion  he  purchased  $1,208 
In  advertising  time  on  the  Johnson  family's 
television  station  In  Texas.  Reynolds  said 
this  was  done  in  1957  after  he  wrote  $100,000 
in  insurance  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Johnson,  then 
a  senator. 

Jenkins  said  In  an  affidavit  to  the  com- 
mittee that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  ar- 
rangement by  which  Reynolds  purchased  the 
advertising  time. 

Democratic  members  of  the  committee  re- 
peatedly overruled  Republican  requests  that 
Jenkins  be  called  as  a  witness. 
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CHEET  or  stait 

Jenkins  often  was  referred  to  by  his  asso- 
ciates as  Mr.  Johnson's  chief  of  staff,  begin- 
nlng  with  Mr.  Johnson's  service  In  the  House 
and  Senate  and  continuing  on  through  his 
days  as  Vice  President  and  President. 

He  has  been  a  close  family  friend  as  well 
as  a  man  to  whom  the  President  entrusted  a 
variety  of  confidential  chores.  poUtlcal  and 
otherwise.  A  native  Texan,  Jenkins  once  was 
both  an  ofllcer  and  stockholder  In  the  John- 
son family  broadcasting  corporation. 

Jenkins'  arrest  came  to  light  after  rumors 
began  circulating  In  Washington.  Police 
made  no  attempt  to  suppress  their  reccvds 
when  reporters  began  checking. 

Shortly  after  6  pjn.  Wednesday,  Repul>- 
llcan  National  Chairman  Dean  B\irch  is- 
sued this  statement: 

"There  is  a  report  sweeping  WaCblngton 


that  the  White  House  la  desperately  trying 
to  suppress  a  major  news  story  affecting  na- 
tional security." 

Republican  officials  apparently  knew  of 
Jenkins'  arrests,  but  Burch  and  GOP  press 
spokesman  Lee  Edwards  declined  to  elaborate 
on  Burch's  statement. 

Asked  about  Burch's  statement.  Reedy  said 
"I  don't  know  what  he's  talking  about." 

Jenkins  periodically  has  attended  meetings 
of  the  National  Seiunty  Council,  which  deals 
with  the  country's  most  vital  secrets. 

In  1959  and  again  last  week.  Jenkins  gave 
his  occupation  as  "clerk"  when  booked  at 
police  headquarters. 

The  story  did  not  come  to  light  before  now, 
although  it  was  a  public  record,  because 
Washington  police  reporters  did  not  connect 
ojKkins  on  the  police  blotter  with  the  one 
\.jrl:ing  in  the  White  House.  In  listing  his 
occupation  as  a  clerk,  Jenkins  would  have 
raised  no  suspicions. 

Jenkins  was  arrested  at  8:35  p.m.  on  Oct. 
7.  The  police  records  also  showed  that  Andy 
Choka.  60.  a  timekeeper  at  the  Soldiers  Home 
in  Washington,  was  arrested  at  the  same 
time,  at  the  same  place,  in  a  men's  room  of 
the  YMCA,  by  the  same  officers  and  also 
elected  to  forfeit  $50  collateral.  Choka  could 
not  be  reached  late  Wednesday. 

Jenklna'  doctors  said  he  had  "Just  worn 
himself  out"  and  was  expected  to  remain  In 
the  hospital  for  at  least  four  or  five  days. 

A  hospital  official  said  Jenkins'  doctors  de- 
cided it  was  best  to  have  Jenkins  rest  up 
from  the  "trying  time"  of  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

Tlie  official  said  Jenkins'  condition  is  "sat- 
isfactory at  the  moment." 

Jenkins'  long  service  with  Mr.  Johnson 
was  Interrupted  twice— for  service  during 
World  War  II  and  when  he  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful race  for  Congress  In  Texas  In  1951. 

His  war  service  took  him  to  Africa.  Corsica 
and  Italy.  He  was  discharged  as  a  major. 

While  in  the  Army,  he  was  married  to  the 
former  Marjorle  WhitehiU  In  1945.  They  have 
two  daughters  and  four  sons. 

Jenkins  attended  the  University  of  Texas. 

Press  Secretary  Tells  Approval  op 

Resignation 

(By  Don  Irwin) 

New  York. — President  Johnson  Wednes- 
day night  accepted  the  resignation  of  White 
House  assistant  Walter  W.  Jenkins  three 
hours  after  leJarnlng  of  Jenkins'  arrest  In  a 
Washington  morals  case. 

The  resignation  of  Jenkins,  a  close  John- 
son associate  for  20  years,  was  announced  at 
10:15  p.m.  at  a  briefing  hastily  called  by 
George  Reedy,  White  House  press  secretary. 

As  Reedy  met  reporters,  Mr.  Johnson 
waited  In  white  tie  and  tails  to  address  an 
audience  at  the  Alfred  E.  Smith  dinner  In 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  Reedy  annoimced 
the  resignation  In  the  foUowlng  terse  state- 
ment: 

"As  I  told  some  of  you  earlier  today,  Wal- 
ter Jenkins,  who  has  been  suffering  from 
faUgue.  went  into  the  hospital  this  after- 
noon on  the  orders,  of  his  doctor. 

"Walter  Jenkins  subnutted  his  resigna- 
tion this  afternoon  as  special  assistant.  The 
resignation  was  accepted  and  the  President 
has  appointed  Bill  B.  Moyers  (another  spe- 
cial assistant)  to  succeed  him." 

In  response  to  a  query.  Reedy  said  the 
resignation  had  been  accepted  shortly  before 
he  Issued  his  announcement.  Before  Mr. 
Johnson  went  to  the  dinner,  Reedy  was  clos- 
eted with  the  President  for  more  than  an 
hour  in  Mr.  Johnson's  35th  floor  suite.  The 
President  failed  to  appear  for  a  reception 
preceding  the  dinner  but  was  on  hand  look- 
ing grave  when  the  speaking  period  began. 
NO  ruRTRER  comment 

Reedy  had  no  further  comment  on  the 
embarrassing  affair,  but  a  White  House 
source  said  that  the  President  had  first 
learned  of  Jenkins'  arrest  shortly  before  be 


left  the  Waldorf-Astoria  at  6:35  p.m.  for  an 
unpubllclzed  call  on  M-s.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy. 

Presidential  assistants  Insisted  the  first 
knowledge  the  White  House  had  received  of 
the  matter  came  from  queries  put  to  Reedy  by 
newspapermen.  There  was  no  report  from 
District  of  Columbia  police  at  the  time  of 
the  arrest,  they  said. 

On  his  return  from  the  visit  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, the  President  was  said  to  have  directed 
that  inquiries  be  made  about  the  Jenkins 
affair.  Shortly  thereafter,  Jenkins*  written 
resignation.  e.Tectlve  immediatelv,  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  White  House  and  tlie  President 
was  advised  of  Its  receipt,  sources  said. 

White  House  associates  declined  to  charac- 
terize In  any  way  the  President's  reaction  to 
the  news  that  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
old  associate.  They  declined  to  name  aiiyone 
with  whom  he  had  discussed  the  case. 

No  White  House  source  accompanying  the 
President  on  his  New  York  speaking  tour  was 
ready  to  say  whether  Jenkins  had  any  se- 
curity clearance.  It  has  been  standard  prac- 
tice since  the  Truman  administration  to  con- 
duct security  checks  on  all  policy-level  offi- 
cials on  the  White  House  staff. 

There  was  no  hint  here  whether  Jenkins' 
departure  from  the  White  House  staff  would 
make  him  niore  readily  available  for  ques- 
tioning by  the  Senate  Rules  Committee. 

The  committee  has  had  before  It  for  some 
months  testimony  that  Jenkins  handled  the 
gilt  of  a  stereo  phonograph  to  Mr.  Johnson 
from  a  Washington  insurance  man.  The  set 
was  given  before  Mr.  Johnson  became  Vlco 
President  In  1961. 

nervous  collapse 

White  House  staff  members  stood  by  the 
report'  that  Jenkins  Is  suffering  a  nervous  col- 
lap.-f.  but  they  said  they  believed  he  had 
been  at  work  at  the  White  House  as  recently 
as  Tuesday. 

Jenkins'  White  House  associates  had  noth- 
ing but  praise  for  his  performance  of  his  du- 
ties. One  of  them  £aid  his  service  had  been 
considerably  more  than  "satisfactory"  and 
called  Jenkins  "one  of  the  finest  men  I  know." 

Exhibit  4 
News   Coverage   op  Two    1960   Presidential 
Campaign    Stories    in    43    New    England 
Dailt  Newspapers - 

a.  Trife  study 

This  report  results  from  a  resolution 
adopted  in  1959  by  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  authorizing  an  experi- 
mental study  of  objectivity  In  the  news 
columns  of  dally  newspapers  in  the  reglorf 
during  the  campaign  period  preceding  the 
Presidential  campaign  of  1960. 

The  resolution  stipulated  that  the  study 
"should  be  conducted  exclusively  by  trained 
newspapermen"  and  that  their  "approach 
should  be  frankly  professional  and  even  sub- 
jective, rather  than  purely  mechanical  or 
•scientific."  " 

Three  trained  newsmen  were  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  task.  They  are  Nor- 
man E.  Isaacs,  managing  editor  of  The  Louis- 
ville Times;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom.  former  editor 
of  The  Hartford  "Hmes  and  a  past  president 
of  the  JJew  England  Society;  and  Arthur 
Edward  Rowse,  an  assistant  city  editor  of 
The  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  a  former  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  Managing  Editors,  was  familiar 
with  the  problems  facing  any  group  about  to 
study  newspapers  during  a  campaign  period 
since  he  had  been  chosen  by  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  to  be  chairman  of  Its  national  Ethics 
Committee  established  in  1955  to  examine 
the  feasibility  of  a  nation-wide  newspaper 
study. 

Mr.  Lindstrom  has  long  been  familiar  with 
New  England  Journalism  and  was  the  first 
editor  of  The  American  Editor,  established  by 
the  Society.  He  Joined  the  Committee  after 
completing  a  year  as  professor  In  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 
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Before  Joining  The  Washington  Post,  Mr. 
Rowse  had  served  in  New  England  JournalUm 
and  he  Is  the  author  of  Slanted  News,  a  case 
study  of  the  Nixon  and  Stevenson  fund 
stories  during  the  1952  Presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  three  men  held  a  preUi».inary  meeting 
In  Providence  to  review  the  prospects  and  to 
determine  upon  a  course  of  action.  Since 
funds  were  not  available  to  study  the  entire 
scope  of  election  coverage  during  the  1960 
campaign,  they  agreed  that  It  would  be  wise 
to  wait  out  the  campaign  to  see  what  specific 
situations  might  arise  and  decide  later  upon 
what  to  focus. 

In  the  meantime,  they  decided  to  obtain  a 
representative  sampling  of  the  largest  news- 
papers In  each  of  the  New  England  states. 
They  selected  forty-three  newspapers  to  be 
studied.  A  list  of  these  papers.  Indicating 
their  respective  circulations  and  news  serv- 
ices in  1960,  Is  appended  to  this  report. 

Issues  for  each  of  the  forty-three  news- 
papers between  October  1  and  November  9, 
1960,  were  obtained  by  subscription.  In  each 
case,  the  subscription  order  was  for  the  par- 
ticular edition  having  the  largest  circulation. 
Only  a  very  few  editions  were  not  received 
and  tabulations  indicate  that  these  do  not 
appear  to  affect  the  over-all  findings.  It  is 
possible  that  newspapers  with  multiple  edi- 
tions and  which  are  recorded  in  the  study  as 
not  publishing  certain  stories  may  have  car- 
ried some  material  In  editions  which  were 
not  received.  The  central  fact  remains  that 
the  Comml'cee  attempted  to  concentrate  on 
the  prime  editions  of  the  newspapers  being 
studied. 

The  Committee  continued  to  consult, 
much  of  it  by  long-distance  telephone.  The 
search  had  been  for  a  story  or  stories  that 
might  reflect  newspaper  attitudes  in  the 
handling  thereof.  There  was  no  single  story 
that  could  be  found,  but  there  were  two 
stories,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  politic' 
fence. 

One  story  was  embarrassing  to  the  Den 
cratlc  nominee;  the  other  could  reflect  upon 
the  Republican  nominee. 

The  one  which  affected  the  Democratic 
Party  was  the  direct,  move  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  Puerto  Rico  to  Influence 
the  election  there.  With  John  F.  Kennedy's 
relle'on  already  a  campaign  issue,  this  could 
not  but  be  a  story  which  reflected  upon  the 
Democratic  nominee's  affiliation. 

The  story  affecting  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee concerned  the  loan  of  $205,000  to  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon's  brother.  Donald, 
by  Howard  Hughes  and  hU  Hughes  Tool 
Company.  The  Committee  considered  this  a 
story  of  potential  significance  because  only 
eight  years  earlier  Mr.  Nixon  had  been  the 
center  of  the  famous  $18,000  expense  fund 
in  the  1952  campaign. 

Before  this  decision  to  study  the  two 
stories  was  reached,  several  universities  en- 
gaged In  Journalism  research  were  sounded 
out  about  performing  the  eventual  process- 
ing work  that  would  be  required  by  the 
Committee.  A  final  arrangement  had  been 
reached  with  Boston  University,  an  institu- 
tion with  which  the  Society  Is  associated. 

Once  the  stories  to  be  studied  were 
selected,  the  newspapers  were  shipped  to 
Boston  University.  There,  they  were  proc- 
e.<;Eed  by  graduate  students  in  tho  School  of 
Communications.  This  phase  of  the  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  David 
Mangling  White,  who  has  long  been  active  In 
Journalism  research  and  who  did  the  original 
"gatekeeper"  study  of  telegraphic  news  han- 
dling some  years  ago. 

The  processing  teams  searched  through 
each  newspaper  for  the  stories  on  the  Nixon 
loan  and  the  Puerto  Rlcan  issue.  Each  story 
located  was  marked  on  a  tabulating  form 
for  page,  head  size,  placement  In  the  page 
and  length.  The  tear  pages  were  then 
attached. 

This  work  at  the  University  was  financed 
by  voluntary  contributions  from  member 
newspapers  of  the  Society.  This  was  the  only 


expenditure  In  connection  with  the  study, 
since  Messrs.  Isaacs,  Lindstrom  and  Rcwse 
contributed  their  services  without  fee,  and 
also  paid  their  own  travel  and  incidental 
costs.  ^ 

When  the  processing  was  completed  in 
Boston,  the  tabulated  forms  and  tear  pages 
were  transmitted  to  each  of  the  three  Com- 
mittee members  in  turn.  Each  also  was  pro- 
vided the  wire  files  on  both  stories  by  The 
Associated  Press  and  by  United  Press  Inter- 
national. 

The  newsmen  then  studied  the  entire  ac- 
cumulation Independently,  reporting  to  the 
others  at  the  conclusion  of  their  research. 

Although  the  Committee  members  were  in 
general  agreement,  a  first  draft  effort 
resulted  in  vigorous  debate  over  phraslngs 
and  over  interpretations.  A  second  draft 
smoothed  out  some  of  these  differences,  and 
a  final  meeting  was  then  held  In  Washington 
to  review  the  basic  findings  and  to  make  a 
caref lU  rechcck  of  certain  of  the  aspects 
surroxindlng  the  two  stories. 

This  report  represents  a  third  and  final 
draft  concensus  of  the  Committee  members' 
professional  conclusions,  reached  after 
thoughtful  consideration  and  debate,  and 
based  upon  the  data  obtained  from  the  news- 
paper editions  available,  the  wire  service  files 
and  the  processing  supplied  by  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

B.  THE  NIXON  STORY 

As  has  been  noted  in  Section  A,  the  Com- 
mittee considered  the  loan  to  Nixon's  brother 
of  potential  significance  partly  because  of 
the  Vice  President's  own  difficulties  eight 
years  earlier.  It  will  be  recalled  that  more 
than  a  few  American  nevrepapers  reacted  ex- 
tremely slowly  to  the  episode  In  1952  involv- 
ing the  Vice  President.  Some  papers  were 
openly  accused  of  bias.  There  was  a  tenta- 
tive supposition  on  the  Committee's  part  that 
most  newspapers  would  desire  to  be  swift 
and  crmprehenslve  In  the  reporting  of  any 
new  fund  story  or  stories. 

Although  the  two  funds  (1952  and  1960) 
each  Involved  possible  conflicts  «f  Interest, 
they  were  different  in  some  important  as- 
pects. Whereas  the  1952  fund  had  been  set 
up  by  76  constituents  for  Nixon's  use.  the 
1960  case  Involved  a  $205,000  business  loan 
to  Nixon's  brother,  Donald,  by  Howard 
Hughes  and  his  Hughes  Tool  Co. 

The  first  1960  story  to  appear  in  print 
came  not  as  the  result  of  any  independent 
research,  but  came  direct  from  the  Nixon 
organization.  It  was  given  exclusively  to  Pe- 
ter Edson.  Washington  columnist  for  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association    (NEA). 

Edson's  columns  are  regularly  included  in 
the  NEA  Service  packages,  received  by  mem- 
ber newspapers  in  advance,  normally  In 
printed  form.  Eleven  of  the  forty-three  news- 
papers studied  are  listed  as  subscribers  to 
NEA  and  therefore  presumably  received  the 
Edson  column.  Only  three  of  these  newspa- 
pers, however,  were  listed  as  using  the  story. 
Edson's  column  led  with  a  statement  that 
Democratic  opponents  of  the  Vice  President 
were  Investigating  his  brother  Donald's  busi- 
ness deals  in  an  effort  "to  publicize  these 
transactions  Just  before  the  election  in  some 
way  that  will  reflect  discredit"  upon  the  Vice 
President. 

"In  an  attempt  to  offset  any  such  move," 
continued  the  Edson  column,  "the  Nixon 
headquarters  in  Washington  has  made  avail- 
able to  this  reporter  a  full  explanation  of  all 
relevant  facts  In  the  record,  to  get  the  story 
out  In  the  open  and  end  the  gossip." 

Robert  H.  Finch,  Nixon's  personal  cam- 
paign manager,  was  quoted  as  stating  that 
the  Vice  President  never  had  any  part  or 
investment  in  his  brother's  business  enter- 
prises and  that  most  of  the  deals  were  not 
known  to  the  Vice  President  until  after  their 
completion. 

Edson  then  described  the  $205,000  business 
loan  to  Donald  Nixon,  secured  In  part  by  a 
mortagage  on  a  small  plot  of  land  owned  by 
the  Nixon  brothers'  mother,  Hannah.  Accord- 
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Ing  to  the  Edson  column,  the  money  came 
from  Frank  Waters,  described  as  an  attorney 
and  high  school  friend  of  Donald  Nixon's 
wife.  Waters  was  then  depicted  as  deeding 
the  property  to  Prank  Reiner,  who  was  Iden- 
tified In  the  column  as  a  creditor  who  had 
threatened  to  foreclose  on  Donald  Nixon. 

Only  the  Qulncy  Patriot-Ledger  published 
the  Edson  colimin  on  October  25.  The  follow- 
ing day,  two  more  newspapers  published  the 
coliimn.  The  Hartford  Times  carried  the 
headline:  "Nixon  Makes  Clear  Brother's 
Deals  Do  Not  Involve  Him."  The  New  Haven 
Register  headline  read:  "Nixon  Family  Fi- 
nances Are  Smear  Target." 

The  eight  NEA  subscribers  which  did  not 
use  the  Edson  column  were  the  Bangor  Dally 
News,  Boston  Traveler,  Fall  River  Herald 
News,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Lowell  Sun, 
Manchester  Union-Leader,  Nashua  Telegraph 
and  SprlngSeld  Union. 

On  October  26,  there  also  appeared  a  Drew 
Pearson  column,  in  which  the  assertion  was 
made  that  the  money  loaned  to  Donald  Nixon 
had  come  from  Howard  Hughes.  In  this  col- 
umn, Pearson  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the 
loan  In  December,  1956.  Hughes  had  "various 
important  matters  before  the  government" 
and  went  on  to  contend  that  "many  of  these 
problems  got  better  treatment  after  the 
loan." 

According  to  the  Pearson  column,  the  fol- 
lowing things  happened  to  Hughes'  owned 
firms  after  the  loan ;  "A  route  from  St.  Louis 
to  Miami  was  granted  TWA.  A  Justice  De- 
partment civil  antitrust  suit  against  the 
Hughes  Tool  Company  was  settled  by  a  con- 
sent decree  on  April  4,  1958.  TWA's  Par  East- 
ern route  was  extended  to  Manila,  January, 
1957.  And  Hughes  Aircraft  was  awarded  de- 
fense contracts  early  in  1957  totalling  around 
$16,000,000." 

Only  three  New  England  papers  could  be 
found  to  have  used  the  Pearson  column. 
The  Waterbury  American  used  it  on  October 
26  under  the  Page  1  headline:  "Attempted 
Backfire  Story  Bares  Nixon  Family  Loan." 

The  Springfield  Dally  News  and  The  Ports- 
mouth Herald  used  the  Pearson  coliomn  the 
following  day,  both  also  on  Page  1.  Efforts  of 
the  Committee  to  obtain  a  list  of  newspapers 
to  which  the  Pearson  column  was  available 
were  unsuccessful. 

There  was  no  wire  service  treatment  of  the 
loan  story  until  late  in  the  day  of  October 
26.  UPI  transmitted  a  story  at  4:08  p.m.,  and 
the  Associated  Press  followed  at  10:26  p.m. 

The  AP's  lead  was  on  a  strong  denial  of 
the  Pearson  statements  by  Finch.  He  called 
the  story  "an  obvious  political  smear,"  and 
he  denied  the  loan  was  from  Hughes.  He 
said  the  Vice  President  was  not  involved  in 
any  way.  UPI  also  carried  Pinch's  denial,  but 
this  was  down  In  the  body  of  the  story. 

Despite  the  availability  of  these  two  wire 
service  accounts,  nothing  was  found  in  eight 
of  the  morning  papers  on  October  27.  These 
were  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald,  Bur- 
lington Pree-Prees,  Hartford  Coxu-ant,  Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune,  Manchester  Union- 
Leader,  Rutland  Herald  and  Worcester  Tele- 
gram. 

For  evening  papers  of  October  27,  both 
wire  services  cleared  stories  between  6  and 
8  ajn.  Both  stories  led  with  Finch's  state- 
ment. 

There  was  no  sign  of  either  wire  story  in 
twelve  of  the  afternoon  newspapers.  These 
were  the  Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus. 
Boston  Evening  Globe.  Boston  Traveler, 
Brockton  Enterprise,  Fall  River  Herald - 
News,  Hartford  Times,  Holyoke  Transcript, 
Nashua  Telegraph,  Salem  Evening  News, 
Stamford  Advocate  and  Worcester  Gazette. 
Of  these,  the  Hartford  Times  had  earlier  car- 
ried the  Edson  coliunn. 

The  Committee  at  this  Juncture  merely 
notes  that  of  the  forty-three  newspapers 
being  examined,  nineteen,  or  nearly  half,  are 
recorded  as  passing  up  a  wire-serviced  news 
story  with  some  of  the  same  xindertones  as 
marked  the  fund  episode  two  elections  earlier. 


Of  the  twenty-four  newspapers  that  did 
use  the  story,  nine  elected  to  place  it  on 
Page  1.  These  were  the  New  Britain  Herald, 
both  the  Waterbury  American  and  the  Re- 
publican, both  the  Springfield  Union  and 
the  News,  the  Concord  Monitor,  Lowell  Sun, 
New  London  Day  and  Portsmouth  Herald. 
Of  these  newspapers,  the  Waterbxiry  Ameri- 
can and  Springfield  News  had  carried  the 
Pearson  column. 

A  four-column  headline  on  the  top  right 
side  of  the  New  Britain  Herald  was  the  best 
play  the  story  received.  Aside  from  the 
Springfield  News,  no  other  Page  1  headline 
was  larger  than  single  column  in  width.  The 
Lowell  Sun  treated  the  story  without  head- 
line, placing  It  as  a  run-in  to  other  campaign 
matter. 

Most  of  those  newspapers  which  put  the 
story  on  inside  pages  ran  about  eight  inches 
of  type  under  one-column  headlines  varying 
from  14  points  to  24  points  in  size.  The  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  put  the  Pinch  state- 
ment at  the  end  of  a  long  Nixon  campaign 
dispatch  on  Page  3. 

For  morning  newspapers  of  October  28, 
both  wire  services  moved  dispatches  leading 
with  a  Justice  Department  statement  that 
Pearson's  linking  of  the  loan  to  Donald  Nixon 
with  the  settlement  of  the  Hughes  Tool  Com- 
pany antitrust  suit  was  a  "baseless  Inuendo." 
The  Department  asserted  that  the  antitrust 
action  had  been  filed  after  the  loan  was 
made. 

Nothing  of  this  story  coiUd  be  found  in 
twenty-eight  of  the  papers  studied  on  that 
date.  Some  of  the  fifteen  newspapers  that 
did  use  the  story  cut  it  sharply  and  placed 
small  headlines  on  it.  Some  of  the  head- 
lines were  questionable.  The  Providence 
Bulletin  reported  in  its  headline,  "Justice 
Dept.  Nails  Pearson  Charge."  The  Boston 
American  head  said,  "Writer  Hit  In  Nixon 
Smear  Try." 

A  second  column  by  Drew  Pearson  ap- 
peared on  October  29.  The  columnist  charged 
that  the  Nlxons  had  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  keep  the  Hughes  loan  a  secret  and  to  avoid 
paying  capital  gains  taxes.  Pearson  also  as- 
serted that  Vice  President  Nixon's  name  had 
appeared  on  a  list  of  prospective  purchasers 
of  Nixon  business  stock. 

This  Pearson  column  could  be  found  in 
only  one  New  England  paper,  the  Portsmouth 
Herald,  which  published  it  on  Page  13  under 
a  two-column  head. 

Up  to  this  point,  it  could  be  debated  by 
professional  newsmen  as  to  whether  there 
was  actually  a  solid  news  story,  or  not.  The 
Committee  takes  the  position  that  it  def- 
initely became  a  news  story  on  the  night 
of  October  26,  after  both  wire  services  had 
transmitted  accounts,  and  that  it  was  one  of 
potential,  if  as  yet  unproved,  significance. 

In  the  Committee's  Judgment,  the  matter 
passed  beyond  any  debate  stage  on  Octo- 
ber 30,  when  the  AP  sent  a  dispatch  from 
Los  Angeles  at  6:38  p.m.,  reporting  that 
Donald  Nixon  had  admitted  that  the  $205,- 
000  loan  had  originated  from  the  Hughes 
Tool  Company. 

But  nothing  of  this  could  be  located  in 
nine  of  the  morning  newspapers.  They  were 
the  Bangor  Dally  News,  Boston  Herald, 
Burlington  Free-Press,  Hartford  Courant, 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Manchester  Union- 
Leader,  Portland  Press-Herald,  Providence 
Journal  and  Rutland  Herald. 

The  story,  however,  did  appear  promi- 
nently on  the  front  page  of  three  morning 
papers,  the  Boston  Globe,  Waterbury  Re- 
publican and  Lewlston  Sun.  A  fourth,  the 
Boston  Record,  cut  the  story  to  six  Inches 
and  put  It  on  Page  17. 

Both  wire  services  sent  out  rewritten  ver- 
sions of  the  story  early  Monday  morning,  the 
AP  at  4:30  a.m.,  UPI  at  6:69.  The  AP  lead 
s&id  Donald  Nixon  "acknowledges"  that  the 
loan  came  from  Hughes.  UPI,  however, 
treated  the  story  differently.  It  started  out: 
"Donald  Nixon  denied  last  night  that  hla 
brother   Vice   President  Richard   M.   Nixon 


ever  had  any  financial  interest  In  hla  com- 
pany, Nixon's  Inc.,  or  that  be  had  ever  asked 
his  brother  for  governmental  favors."  The  dis- 
patch went  on  to  say  that  Donald  Nixon 
accused  Drew  Pearson  of  trying  to  smear 
the  Republican  nominee.  The  first  mention  of 
Donald  Nixon's  admission  that  the  loan  came 
from  Hughes  appeared  In  the  70th  line  of 
the  dispatch.  A  casual  reader  could  easily 
have  missed  it. 

Neither  AP  new  UPI  story  could  be  found 
in  ten  of  the  evening  papers.  These  were  the 
Barre-Montpeller  Times-Argus,  Boston  Trav- 
eler, Brockton  Enterprise,  Pall  River  Herald- 
News,  New  Bedford  Standard-T'lmes,  New 
Britain  Herald,  New  London  Day,  Portsmouth 
Herald,  Salem  Evening  News  and  Springfield 
News. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  that  did  use  the 
story  did  not  headline  Donald  Nixon's  ad- 
mission. The  Worcester  Telegram,  for  exam- 
ple, based  its  headline  on  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  AP  story,  saying:  "Nixon's 
Brother  Denies  Loan  Won  Favors."  The 
Springfield  Union's  headline  came  from  the 
fourth  paragraph:  "GOP  Nominee's  Brother 
Flays  Pearson  Story."  The  Waterbury  Amer- 
ican said :  "Donald  Says  Brother  Was  Not  In- 
volved." The  admission  of  the  loan  appeared 
in  the  subheadllne.  In  the  Boston  American, 
the  headline  said:  "Donald  Nixon  Explains 
Loan."  In  the  Stamford  Advocate,  the  head- 
line phrase  was  "Reports  Details."  The  New- 
port Dally  News  preferred  "Explains."  The 
Concord  Monitor  used  this  variation: 
"Brother  Of  Nixon  In  Explanation  Of  Loan." 
Other  newspapers  used  words  like  "Admit" 
and  "Concedes." 

On  the  same  day,  October  30,  the  AP 
cleared  a  story  at  6:03  p.m.,  reporting  that 
Finch  admitted  he  was  misinformed  when 
he  denied  in  the  beginning  that  the  loan 
had  come  from  Hughes.  Twenty-two  minutes 
later,  the  AP  transmitted  a  short  story  that 
Drew  Pearson  had  asked  for  a  congressional 
Investigation  of  the  loan. 

Only  two  morning  papers  printed  either 
story.  They  were  the  Waterbury  Republican 
and  Lewlston  Sun. 

As  to  the  second  story  (Pearson's  request 
for  Investigation),  the  fact  that  the  vast 
majority  did  not  use  it  can  easily  be  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  a  columnist's  request  for 
a  congressional  investigation  Is  not  neces- 
sarily a  news  story. 

The  Pinch  story  raises  a  problem,  however. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  Committee  earlier 
noted  that  twenty  newspapers  did  not  carry 
the  first  wire  stories  in  which  Pinch  de- 
nounced Pearson's  charges.  These  twenty 
could  reasonably  hold  that  they  were  not 
obligated  to  correct  a  statement  they  had 
never  carried. 

But  what  of  the  twenty-one  newspapers 
which  had  carried  the  earlier  Pinch  denials? 
Giving  thoughtful  weight  to  the  principle 
of  equity  of  news  treatment,  the  Committee 
can  find  no  excuse  to  Justify  the  omission 
of  the  October  30  Finch  statement  by  these 
twenty-one  newspapers. 

On  November  1 ,  the  first  edition  of  the  New 
York  Post  carried  a  story  from  Los  Angeles 
quoting  accountant  Prank  Reiner  as  saying 
that  "all  major  decisions  concerning  a  $205,- 
000  Hughes  Tool  Company  loan  to  Donald 
Nixon  were  cleared  with  his  brother.  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon." 

The  AP  cleared  a  report  on  this  at  9:69 
a.m.  and  UPI  at  10:61  a.m.  However,  it  could 
not  be  found  in  twenty-one  of  the  twenty- 
eight  New  England  afternoon  papers.  Stories 
were  found  in  seven  papers — Boston  Ameri- 
can, New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  Paw- 
tucket  Times,  Woonsocket  Call,  Waterbury 
American,  Springfield  News  and  Lowell  Sun. 
Two  of  these  papers,  the  Waterbury  Ameri- 
can and  Springfield  News,  also  printed  a  new 
Pearson  column  relating  the  difficulties  en- 
countered m  trying  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
stories  like  the  Nixon  loan. 

The  wire  services  moved  night  leads  on 
the  New  York  Post  story  for  next  day's  morn- 


ing papers,  but  nothing  could  be  located  In 
nine  of  the  fifteen  papers.  These  were  the 
Boston  Herald,  Boston  Record,  Hartford 
Oourant,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Manches- 
ter Unlor^Leader,  Burlington  Free  Press, 
Worcester  Telegram,  Rutland  Herald  and 
Bangor  Dally  News. 

The  six  morning  papers  that  did  print  the 
■tory  were  the  Boston  Globe,  Lewlston  Sun, 
Portland  Press-Herald,  Providence  Journal, 
Springfield  Union  and  Waterbury  Republi- 
can. The  last-named  paper  was  the  only  one 
to  put  it  on  Page  1. 

Box  score  on  this  single  story:  Used  by 
thirteen,  omitted  by  thirty. 

Wire  dispatches  for  evening  newspapers  of 
November  2  led  with  ex-President's  Truman's 
Jibe  that  Vice  President  Nixon  needed  "a 
bigger  dog,"  referring  to  the  famous  Checkers 
mentioned  in  Nixon's  television  defense  of 
his  fund  in  1962. 

Three  of  the  twenty-eight  evening  papers 
used  this -story,  the  Qulncy  Patriot-Ledger, 
the  Springfield  News  (on  Page  1)  and  the 
Pall  River  Herald-News.  The  Woonsocket  Call 
used  a  one-column  plctxire  of  Donald  Nixon 
and  a  caption  based  on  ther'New  York  Post 
story,  which  it  had  published  the  previous 
day. 

For  morning  papers  of  November  3,  the 
wire  services  moved  a  story  that  Nixon's 
mother  supported  her  son  Donald's  explana- 
tion. A  similar  dispatch  went  out  for  evening 
.  papers.  This  story  appeared  in  four  of  the 
forty-three  papers.  They  were  the  Boston 
American,  New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
Waterbury  Republican  and  Woonsocket  Call. 

The  final  news  story  before  the  election 
came  on  November  3  when  Representative 
Jack  Brooks  (Texas  Democrat)  said  he  had 
received  allegations  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  was  infiuenced  in  its  decisions 
on  Hughes  firms  by  the  Nixon  loan.  Brooks 
said  he  was  asking  for  an  Investigation.  Both 
AP  and  UPI  moved  this  report  between  6  and 
7  p.m.  and  sent  rewritten  day  leads  the  next 
day  before  8  a.m. 

This  story  could  not  be  found  in  twenty- 
nine  of  the  New  England  papers.  Of  the  four- 
teen papers  which  did  use  either  of  these 
dispatches,  three  put  them  on  Page  1.  They 
were  the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  New 
Britain  Herald  and  Waterbury  Republican. 

Summarizing,  it  must  be  reported  that  the 
remarkable  part  of  the  story  of  the  Nixon 
loan  la  that  it  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
In  most  of  the  New  England  press. 

According  to  the  Boston  University  proc- 
essing forms,  which  were  rechecked  care- 
fully by  the  Comnalttee  members,  a  total  of 
nine  newspapers  never  printed  4  word  about^ 
the  entire  affair.  These  papers  were  the 
Barre-Montpeller  Times-Argus,  Boston  Her- 
ald, Boston  Traveler,  Brockton  Enterprise, 
Burlington  Free  Press,  Hartford  Courant, 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Rutland  Herald 
and  Salem  Evening  News. 

According  to  the  same  raw  material,  eight 
other  newspapers  used  the  story  on  only 
one  day.  These  papers  were  the  Bangor  Daily 
News,  Boston  Evening  Globe,  Fall  River  Her- 
ald-News, Manchester  Union-Leader,  New 
London  Day,  Stamford  Advocate  and  both 
the  Worcester  Telegram  and  Worcester  Ga- 
zette. 

Technically,  the  story  could  be  listed  as 
active  on  seven  days.  Only  two  of  the  forty- 
three  papers  carried  an  article  on  each  of 
the  seven  days.  They  were  the  Waterbury 
Republican  and  Woonsocket  Call.  Of  the  two, 
the  Waterbury  morning  paper  gave  much 
the  heavier  coverage,  putting  five  of  the 
seven  stories  on  Page  1. 

Nine  other  papers  printed  foxir  or  more 
stories  or  colvunns.  These  were  the  Boston 
American,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Lewlston  Sim, 
Lowell  Sun.  New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
New  Haven  Register,  Pawtucket  Times,  the 
Qulncy  Patriot-Ledger,  Springfield  Union  and 
Waterbiiry  American.  Many  of  the  articles 
in  these  newspapers  were  short.  Some  were 
those  which  could  be  classified  as  of  UtUe 


significance.  Many  carried  small  headlines  on 
Inside  pages. 

Outside  of  the  two  Waterbury  papers, 
there  were  only  fourteen  occasions  when  any 
of  the  Nixon  loan  developments  made  the 
front  pages  of  the  papers  under  study. 

Wire  dispatches  were  usually  printed  with- 
out any  sign  of  editing.  Cutting  of  stories  In- 
variably was  done  from  the  bottom,  as  If  by 
the  scissors-editing  method.  Some  of  the 
questionable  headine  treatment  has  already 
been  noted. 

The  Committee's  attitude  about  the  basic 
news  value  of  the  story  has  already  been  ex- 
pressed. Seeking  to  explain  the  behavior  of 
the  New  England  press,  the  Committee  finds 
Itself  perplexed. 

It  is  a  truism  that  newspaper  editors  are 
ambivalent  In  their  attitudes  about  columns. 
They  purchase  them,  they  publish  them,  they 
frequently  run  them  in  news  space,  then 
contend  that  they  are  not  news. 

Drew  Pearson  is  not  the  most  popular  of 
sources  among  some  editors.  The  Committee 
recognizes  that  these  two  general  attitudes, 
placed  in  Juxtaposition,  could  have  caiised 
some  editors  to  have  decided  either  that  the 
loan  story  was  being  treated  out  of  news 
proportion  or  needed  confirmation.  However, 
as  was  stressed  earlier,  the  Conmilttee  feels 
that  this  line  was  crossed  on  October  30  with 
Donald  Nixon's  admission  about  the  source 
of  the  loan. 

It  Is  possible  that  some  papers  may  have 
omitted,  or  played  down,  the  story  deliber- 
ately because  of  political  reasons,  but  this 
win  never  be  possible  to  prove. 

The  central  fact  Is  that  whatever  the  mo- 
tives or  the  news-Judgment  reasoning,  the 
total  coverage  of  the  forty-three  New  Eng- 
land newspapers  being  studied  on  this  story 
was  meager  and  Incompetent  enough  to  give 
critical  readers  sufficient  room  to  suspect 
actual  political  bias. 

C.  THX  PT7EBTO  RICO  STOKT 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  story  burst  full-blown  on 
the  night  of  October  21.  From  San  Juan 
came  the  wire  service  news  that  the  three 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  that  American 
territory  had  Issued  a  pastoral  letter  for- 
bidding Catholics  to  vote  for  Gov.  Luis 
Munoe  Marin's   Popular   Democratic  Party. 

The  pastoral  letter  took  Issue  vrlth  Munoz 
Marin's  administration  of  three  Issues — 
religious  Instructions  In  schools,  a  law  per- 
mitting teaching  of  birth  control  and  allow- 
ing sterilization,  and  public  tolerance  of  com- 
mon law  marriages. 

In  New  York,  Democratic  Nominee  John  P. 
Kennedy  Issued  an  immediate  statement,  as- 
serting that  he  considered  "wholly  Improper" 
any  church  Interference  in  the  voting  inten- 
tions of  its  members. 

The  basic  issues  in  Puerto  Rico  have  from 
time  to  time  been  controversial  matters  In 
New  England  and,  therefore,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  receive  swift  and  thorough  news 
coverage. 

Extensive  coverage  on  the  morning  of 
October  22  was  given  by  both  the  Boston 
Globe  and  the  Providence  Journal.  The 
morning's  major  story  was  the  report  of  the 
fourth  Kennedy-Nlxon  television  debate,  and 
this  naturally  occupied  top  position.  The 
Globe  gave  the  Puerto  Rico  story  a  two- 
coliman  head  at  the  bottom  right  of  Page  1, 
Jumping  to  Page  11.  Nominee  Kennedy's 
comment  appeared  in  the  shoulder  of  the 
story,  also  Jvunplng  to  Page  11.  On  Page  11, 
the  Globe  ran  a  six-column  line,  with  a  photo 
of  Munoz  Marin.  Total  space  covered,  in- 
cluded headlines,  ran  33  >4  inches.  The 
Providence  Journal  began  its  two-column 
headlined  story  at  the  top  of  Page  1,  at  the 
side  of  the  TV  debate  play  story.  It  also 
Jimiped  to  Page  11,  under  a  single-colimim 
head.  Total  space,  including  headline  ran 
23  V4  Inches. 

Only  one  other  morning  paper  saw  It  as 
Page  1  news — the  Springfield  Union,  which 
gave  the  story  10^4  inches,  starting  under  a 
one-column  head  In  mid-page. 


The  Rutland  Herald  gave  the  story  a 
top  head  on  Page  2,  single  column,  and  ran 
12%  inches.  Curiously,  this  was  the  only  story 
on  the  subject  the  Rutland  Herald  was  to 
carry  over  the  rest  of  the  eighteen-day  news 
period — or  sixteen  eSectlTe  news  days,  as  It 
was  to  develop.  * 

The  Lewlston  Dally  Sun  went  to  Page  4,  the 
Hartford  Courant  to  Page  6,  the  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  to  Page  9.  and  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader,  Portland  Press- Herald  and 
Waterbury  Republican  to  Page  16.  Most  at 
these  stories  were  in  the  lO-to-12  inch  range, 
but  Manchester  ran  shortest — 98  words. 

No  sign  of  the  story  could  be  found  in  the 
Boston  Dally  Record,  Boston  Herald,  Bur- 
lington Free-Press  or  Worcester  Telegram. 
Nor  could  It  be  located  In  the  Saturday- 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Bangor  Dally  News. 

By  afternoon  newspaper  time.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  majority  of  Mew  England  edi- 
tors recognized  Puerto  Rico  as  a  major  story. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  evening  newspapers 
being  studied,  seventeen  of  them  bad  the 
story  on  Page  1,  three  more  had  it  on  Page  2, 
and  one  on  Page  4.  Only  seven  of  the  twenty- 
eight  were  listed  In  the  blank  column. 

Strongest  play  was  in  the  Providence  Bul- 
letin with  a  three-column  headline  and  over- 
all space  usage  of  22^  inches.  The  Waterbury 
American  was  only  fractionally  behind. 

Besides  these  two,  the  Page  1  brigade  In- 
cluded the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Boston  Globe, 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times,  Concord  Moni- 
tor, Pall  River  Herald-News,  Holyoke  Tran- 
script, New  Bedford  Standard-Times,  New 
London  Day,  New  Haven  Register,  Newport 
Dskily  News,  Pawtucket  Times,  Qulncy 
Patriot-Ledger,  Springfield  Dally  News,  Stam- 
ford Advocate   and  Woonsocket  Call. 

The  three  which  used  the  story  on  Page  3 
were  the  Boston  Traveler,  Hartford  Times  and 
Portsmouth  Herald.  The  Psige  4  user  was  the 
Boston  American. 

The  seven  evening  papers  In  which  the  story 
could  not  be  found  were  the  Barre-Mont- 
peller Times-Argus,  Lewlston  Evening  Jour- 
nal, Lowell  Sun,  N^hua  Telegraph,  New  Brit- 
ain Herald,  Salem  Evening  News  and  Worces- 
ter Gazette.  ""' 

For  the  Sunday  papers  of  October  23  there 
was  a  new  angle.  Gov.  Munoz  Marin  an- 
nounced he  planned  a  protest  to  the  Vatican. 
This  was  the  AP's  lead.  UPI  was  leading  with 
the  San  Juan  Star's  strong  criticism  of  the 
bishops. 

But  only  three  Sunday  papers  could  be 
found  with  either  of  these  stories — the  Bos- 
ton Advertiser  with  a  lO-lnch  story  on  Page 
12,  the  Providence  Joiimal  on  Page  32  with  a 
two-column  head,  and  the  LoweU  Svm  with 
a  Blx-column  head  on  Page  36. 

By  Monday,  October  24,  there  was  a  whole 
series  of  stories.  In  San  Juan,  a  crowd  had 
booed  one  of  the  bishops.  In  New  York, 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  declared  that 
Puerto  Rlcan  voters  would  be  within 
their  rights  In  disregarding  the  pastorial  let- 
ter. Prom  Vatican  City  was  a  statement  "Is- 
sued by  an  authoritative  but  not  official 
spokesman"  that  the  Puerto  Rlcan  bishops 
had  been  within  "their  episcopal  authority." 

Nine  of  the  morning  papers  tarried  some 
portion  of  the  stories.  These  were  the  Bangor 
Dally  News.  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Herald, 
Hartford  Courant,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune, 
Lewlston  Dally  Sun,  Portland  Press-Herald, 
Providence  Journal  and  Waterbury  Republi- 
can. 

Nothing  could  be  located,  however.  In  the 
Burlington  Free-Press,  Manchester  Union- 
Leader,  Rutland  Herald,  Springfield  Union 
or  Worcester  Telegram. 

In  the  afternoon  field,  usage  was  again 
heavy.  Stories  appeared  In  twenty-two  of  the 
twenty-eight  evenings,  five  of  them  on  Page  1. 
These  were  the  Concord  Monitor,  Lewlston 
Evening  Journal,  Pawtucket  Times,  Qulncy 
Patriot-Ledger,  and  Waterbury  American. 
Five  others  chose  Page  2 — the  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Boston  American,  Hartford  Times, 
Holyoke  Transcript  and  Worcester  Gazette. 
The   Gazette's   story    ran    slightly   over   IS 
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Inches,  and  it  was  the  first  time  the  story 
had  appeared  In  Worcester. 

The  Lowell  Sun  carried  no  news  story,  but 
devoted  a  two-coliunn-long  editorial  on  the 
subject. 

Many  of  the  stories,  including  those  used 
on  Page  1,  were  short.  Major  space  was  used 
by  the  Boston  American  and  the  Boston 
Globe. 

To  this  point,  almost  all  of  the  headline 
treatment  had  been  of  a  uniform  nature. 
On  this  day,  the  majority  of  the  headlines 
said  something  to  the  effect  that  Puerto  Rico 
was  "split"  over  the  pastoral  letter,  or  that 
the  bishop  had  been  Jeered.  The  Committee 
found  itself  pausing  over  the  Boston  Trav- 
eler. On  the  Saturday  previous,  the  Traveler 
had  carried  a  two-column  headline  saying 
"Bishops'  Letter  Stirs  Puerto  Rico."  On  this 
Monday,  the  Traveler  preferred  an  overline, 
"Puerto  Rico  Campaign"  and  then  a  strong 
two-column  head,  "Catholics  Told  How  To 
Vote."  In  its  Page  2  banner,  the  Boston  Amer- 
ican headlined,  "Vatican  Backs  Vote  Order, 'P 
which  may  not  have  been  precisely  accurate 
but  which  could  be  so  interpreted  by  somfe 
copy  editors.  ••    / 

The  five  evening  papers  of  October  2f  in 
which  no  story  could  be  found  were  the 
Barre-Montpeller  Times-Argus,  the  Brock- 
ton Enterprise,  Nashua  Telegraph,  Ports- 
mouth Herald,  and  Salem  Evening  News. 

The  story  continued  to  swirl  in  many  di- 
rections on  October  25.  One  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  bishops  asserted  that  those  defying 
the  pastoral  letter  "would  commit  the  sin  of 
disobedience,"  a  position  at  variance  with 
that  expressed  by  one  of  the  other  three 
bishops  involved.  The  bishops  were  attacked 
by  the  Puerto  Rican  newspaper  El  Mundo. 
The  San  Juan  Bar  Association  voted  to  study 
the  matter.  Robert  Kennedy,  in  the  United 
States,  criticized  the  letter. 

Eleven  of  the  morning  papers  carried 
stories,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  Lewis- 
ton  Sun's  414  Inches  on  Page  14  to  the  Bos- 
ton Globe's  extensive  coverage  on  Page  8, 
with  art,  running  to  35  Inches  of  space. 
Others  covering  the  story  were  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  Burlington  Free-Press,  Hart- 
ford Courant,  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Man- 
chester Union-Leader,  Portland  Press-Her- 
ald, Providence  Journal,  Springfield  Union 
and  Waterbury  Republican.  Waterbury  and 
Burlington  played  the  story  on  Page  1. 

So  had  the  Manchester  Union-Leader,  In 
what  the  Committee  considers  one  of  the 
most  unusual  news  treatments  of  the  whole 
run  of  the  story.  On  Sattu-day  morning,  Octo- 
ber 22,  the  Union-Leader  had  carried  the  98- 
word  story  previously  mentioned.  Nothing 
thereafter  appeared  on  Sunday  or  Monday, 
but  on  this  Tuesday,  the  Manchester  paper 
appeared  with  an  eight-column  72-point 
banner  line  above  its  masthead,  reading, 
"Puerto  Rican  Church-State  Rift  Widens." 
Above  the  fold,  there  was  the  one-column 
head  tie-in  "Puerto  Rico"  and  "Catholics 
Told  How  To  Vote:  People  Divided."  Total 
space:  Just  short  of  30  Inches. 

No  sign  of  the  story  appeared  for  the  Ban- 
gor Dally  News,  Boston  Herald,  Rutland  Her- 
ald or  Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune. 

The  afternoon  newspapers  of  October  25 
continued  their  heavy  play  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  story.  Twenty-two  evenings  were  rep- 
resented with  stories  or  coliunns.  The  six 
missing  were  the  Boston  Globe,  Brockton 
Enterprise,  Concord  Monitor,  Holyoke  Tran- 
script, Salem  Evening  News  and  Springfield 
Daily  News. 

David  Lawrence's  colimin  appeared  that 
day  in  seven  of  the  afternoon  newspapers. 
This  column  took  the  position  that  the 
Puerto  Rican  bishops'  action  was  something 
not  confined  to  the  Catholic  clergy;  that  "ad- 
vice to  voters  Is  given  constantly  by  clergy- 
men of  all  faiths."  No  news  story  appeared 
In  two  of  the  papers  on  the  October  25  that 
the  Lawrence  coliunn  appeared.  These  were 
the  Lowell  Sun  and  Stamford  Advocate,  both 
of  which  carried  the  column  on  inside  pages. 


The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  carried 
three  paragraphs  on  the  San  Juan  develop- 
ments deep  in  the  heart  of  a  political  story. 
Puerto  Rican  developments  made  Page  1 
news  In  four  newspapers,  the  Barre-Mont- 
peUer  Thnes-Argus,  the  Lewiston  Evening 
Joiurnal,  New  London  Day  and  Portsmouth 
Herald.  The  Barre-Montpeller  paper  gave 
the  story  5V4  Inches.  It  was  the  only  time 
during  the  entire  period  that  it  was  to  touch 
upon  the  story. 

October  26  and  27  saw  a  lull  in  coverage. 
Eight  morning  papers  carried  nothing 
that  could  be  found.  Three  of  the  mornings, 
the  Providence  Journal,  Manchester  Union- 
Leader  and  Portland  Press,  carried  extensive 
news  stories.  The  Providence  paper's  coverage 
included  a  New  York  Times  Service  back- 
ground story.  Four  other  mornings,  the 
Burlington  Free-Press,  Lewiston  Sun.  Law- 
rence Eagle-Tribune  and  Springfield  Union, 
carried  only  the  Lawrence  columns. 

Among  the  afternoon  newspapers  on  Octo- 
ber 26.  only  five  of  the  twenty-eight  evening 
papers  carried  news  stories,  all  very  brief. 
These  were  the  Holyoke  Transcript,  New 
Britain  Herald.  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger. 
Springfield  News  and  Waterbury  American. 
The  Nashua  Telegraph  published  the  Law- 
rence colimin. 

On  October  27,  news  coverage  in  three  of 
the  morning  papers — Providence  Journal, 
Waterbury  Republican  and  Worcester  Tele- 
gram— was  modest.  A  fourth,  the  Spring- 
field Union,  carried  a  story  less  than  three 
inches  long  in  its  "World  News'  roundup. 
The  Providence  Journal  also  carried  an  edi- 
torial examining  the  hierarchy's  position. 
The  Lewiston  Sun  carried  only  an  expository 
editorial.  This  innocuous  presentation,  how- 
ever, was  headlined:  'Puerto  Rico  Bishops 
•Inflame  Religious  Row." 

In  the  afternoon  of  October  27.  only  three 
newspapers  carried  stories,  the  Pall  River 
Herald-News,  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger  and 
Waterbury  American. 

On  October*28,  the  story  burst  into  major 
proportions  again,  and  this  was  to  continue 
over  until  the  29th.  It  was  to  be  the  last 
major  attention  given  the  story  by  the  New 
England  press. 

In  Boston.  Cardinal  Cushing  issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  church  leaders  In  the 
United  States  who  would  try  to  tell  Ameri- 
cans how  to  vote  would  be  "totally  out  of 
step  with  the  American  tradition."  In  Mo- 
bile, Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi,  the  apos- 
tolic delegate,  expressed  himself  as  "confi- 
dent no  such  action  would  ever  be  taken  by 
the  hierarchy  in  this  country."  In  South 
Bend,  one  of  the  Puerto  Rican  bishops 
(James  Davis)  defended  his  position.  There 
were  lesser  developments  in  San  Juan. 

Cardinal  Cushing  held  the  news  attenUon 
in  the  morning  papers  of  October  28.  Pour 
of  the  papers  placed  the  story  on  Page  1,  the 
Boston  Globe,  Manchester  Union-Leader, 
Portland  Press-Herald  and  Waterbury  Re- 
publican. Also  carrying  stories  on  inside 
pages  were  the  Boston  Dally  Record,  Boston 
Herald,  Hartford  Courant,  Providence  Joiu-- 
nal  and  Springfield  Union.  Major  space  was 
given  by  Waterbury,  Springfield.  The  Boston 
Globe  and  Providence.  The  Bangor  Daily 
News  carried  only  the  Lawrence  colvunn. 

Nothing  could  be  found  in  five  of  the 
mornings — Burlington  Free-Press,  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune,  Lewiston  Daily  Sun,  Rutland 
Herald  and  Worcester  Telegram. 

The  afternoon  field  on  October  28  fotmd 
six  newspapers  in  which  nothing  could  be 
foimd.  These  were  the  Barre-Montpeller 
Times-Argus.  New  Britain  Herald.  New  Lon- 
don Day,  Newport  Dally  News,  Stamford  Ad- 
vocate and  Waterbury  American. 

All  twenty-two  other  afternoon  newspa- 
pers carried  stories.  Most  of  the  articles  were 
datellned  from  Mobile.  The  AP  roundup  in- 
cluded Cardinal  Cushlng's  statement.  There 
was  a  separate  story,  reporting  the  (liberal 
Catholic)  weekly  Commonweal's  position 
against  the  bishops.  Three  of  the  afternoon 


papers,  Berkshire  Eagle.  New  Haven  Register 
and  Woonsocket  Call,  gave  Page  1  .-^pace  to 
the  stories.  The  others  all  ran  on  inside  pages 
The  New  Bedford  Standard-Times  included 
its  story  as  part  of  a  general  political  round- 
up. 

By  Saturday.  October  29,  the  Puerto  Rican 
bishops  had  stiffened  their  stand.  Some 
newspapers  were  catching  up  with  Bishop 
Davis'  comments  at  South  Bend.  There  wa« 
one  story  from  Vatican  City  that  received 
variable  treatment.  It  was  a  lengthy  report 
detailing  how  the  Vatican  was  avoiding  in. 
volvement  In  the  United  States  election.  The 
last  three  paragraphs  dealt  with  Puerto  Rico. 
Two  newspapers  ran  the  story  In  full.  At 

least  four  others  ran  it  with  the  Puerto  Rican 

material  dropped.  One  paper  also  carried  »    ^ 
Mil  burn  Akers  column  on  the  Puerto  Rican 
issue. 

In  any  event,  there  was  coverage  in  ten 
of  the  mornings  on  October  29.  Only  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Providence  Journal  carried 
the  stories  on  Page  1.  both  strongly. 

Nothing  could  be  found  in  four  of  the 
mornings,  the  Boston  Herald,  Burlington 
Free-Press,  Rutland  Herald  and  Manchester 
Union-Leader. 

In  the  afternoon  field,  nothing  could  be 
found  In  eleven  of  the  papers,  the  Barre- 
Montpeller  Times-Argus.  Boston  American, 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  Traveler,  Brockton 
Enterprise,  Concord  Monitor.  Lowell  Sun, 
New  Britain  Herald,  Newport  News.  Salem 
News  or  Worcester  Gazette. 

Of  the  seventeen  papers  that  did  use 
stories,  ten  did  so  on  Page  1.  These  were 
the  Berkshire  Eagle,  Fall  River  Herald  News, 
Holyoke  Transcript.  Lewiston  Journal,  New 
London  Day,  Newport  News,  Pawtucket 
"nmes,  Springfield  News,  Stamford  Advocate 
and  Waterbury  American. 

By  this  time,  the  story,  for  all  purposes, 
had  run  its  major  course.  Although  the  news 
was  occasionally  to  be  of  some  eye-catching 
appeal — the  silent  parade  of  protest  In  San 
Juan,  the  second  pastoral  letter  from  the 
bishops,  and  the  attack  on  the  bishops  by 
the  San  Juan  Bar  Association — coverage  In 
the  New  England  press  turned  sporadic  and 
spotty.  A  few  newspapers  continued  their 
interest  in  the  story  over  the  rest  of  the 
period,  but  they  were  a  distinct  minority. 

The  most  thorough  coverage  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  story's  life  was  given  by 
the  Providence  Journal.  On  thirteen  pub- 
lishing days,  the  Journal  gave  what  was 
usually  effective  and  thorough  treatment  to 
the  story.  Close  behind  was  the  Waterbury 
Republican,  which  had  a  record  of  ten  days 
of  similar  coverage.  "Hed  with  nine  days  of 
coverage  were  the  Hartford  Courant,  Provi- 
dence Bulletin  and  Quincy  Patriot-Ledger. 
The  Boston  morning  Globe  was  attentive 
to  the  story  eight  days. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  only  one 
four-Inch  story  was  found  In  the  pages 
of  the  Salem  Evening  News,  that  having  to 
do  with  Cardinal  Cushlng's  comment.  As 
reported  earlier,  the  Barre-Montpeller  Times- 
Argus  carried  only  one  story,  that  5Vi  Inchei 
long.  The  Rutland  Herald  carried  only  the 
first-day  story,  then  nothing  thereafter.  On 
October  29,  Rutland  also  published  the  Vati- 
can story,  but  the  Puerto  Rico  paragraphs 
were  edited  out. 

The  Brockton  Enterprise  found  It  a  story 
on  only  two  days — on  the  first  day  and 
again  when  Cardinal  Cushing  spoke  up. 

The  Burlington  Pree-Press  was  interested 
only  three  days,  and  this  Includes  one  day 
when  all  that  appeared  was  the  Lawrence 
column.  For  the  New  Britain  Herald,  the 
story  held  only  a  three-day  appeal — Octo- 
ber 24,  25  and  26.  The  Boston  Herald  also 
found  only  three  days  of  news  Interest,  one 
of  these  Including  a  Sunday  edition. 

Surveying  the  scene,  the  Committee  finds 
the  New  England  performance  an  erratic 
one. 

Obviously,  there  were  more  than  a  few 
newspapers    which    gave    competent,    con- 
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tlstent,  fair  and  adequate  coverage  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  episode. 

The  Committee  is  astounded  by  the  slow- 
ness with  which  some  of  the  New  England 
press  responded  to  the  story.  Unlike  the 
Nixon  story,  this  one  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
bishops  carried  a  direct  regional  interest. 
It  was  related  to  the  religious  affiliation  of 
the  candidate  who  represented  the  New  Eng- 
land area;  it  touched  on  the  Issue  of  church 
V8.  state,  and  few  areas  in  the  nation  are 
mbre  sensitive  to  this  issue  than  New  Eng- 
land. For  newspapers  with  circulations  run- 
ning above  20,000  daily  to  as  high  as  over 
300,000  to  react  so  casually  to  a  story  of  this 
nature  casts  a  cloud  upon  the  professional 
competence  of   editors   and   staff   members. 

most  a  dozen  of  the  area's  newspapers  acted 

aware  of  the  proportions  and  significance 
of  the  story  for  entirely  too  long  a  news 
period. 

Even  among  those  newspapers  which  en- 
deavored to  give  full  coverage  there  were  a 
few  examples  of  headline  carelessness.  The 
Waterbury  Republican,  one  of  the  top  rank- 
ing papers  in  coverage,  slipped  in  this  re- 
gard on  the  first  day  when  its  headline  gave 
this  misleading  information:  "Catholic 
Bishops  Protest  Pastoral  Letter  On  Voting." 
General  carelessness  showed  in  the  Concord 
Monitor's  treatment  October  22,  when  it 
headlined  "Pope  Urged  To  Shift  Bishops," 
but  the  story  neglected  to  tell  what  the 
bishops  were  protesting  in  Puerto  Rico. 

The  final  verdict  on  the  Puerto  Rican  story 
must  read:  No  indicated  bias. 

But  the  Committee  is  compelled  to  repeat 
that  there  are  clear  indications  of  poor  Judg- 
ment and  neglect  on  wire  desks. 

O.    GENERAL    CONCLtTSIONS 

The  Committee  would  emphasize  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
study  in  other  sections  of  the  cotintry  would 
have  produced  different  results.  The  Com- 
mitteee  also  stresses  that  this  particular 
study,  confined  to  New  England,  should  not 
be  misinterpreted  to  draw  Invidious  regional 
comparisons. 


Instead,  the  New  England  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  deserves  praise  for  subjecting 
its  member  newspapers  to  study  and  critical 
examination.  It  Is  believed  to  be  the  first 
time  that  any  group  of  American  newspapers 
has  volunteered  to  have  Itself  examined  for 
bias,  and  it  is  a  pioneering  effort  worthy  of 
the  nation's  pioneer  group  of  newspapers. 

This  report  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is 
restlveness  about  self-criticism  In  Journalism. 
More  than  one  current  leader  In  American 
newspapering  has  spoken  up  against  criticism 
and  asked  that  the  spotlight  1>e  placed  on  the 
constructive.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  two  go  hand  In  hand.  As  Erwin  Canham, 
the  distinguished  editor  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  former  president  of 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
said:  "American  newspapers  must  live  up  to 
and  fulfill  their  high  professions  of  news 
objectivity.  And,  somehow  or  other,  their  Job 
must  be  critically  analyzed.  Through  sucl^ 
rigorous  self-ezaminatton,  newspapers  can 
become  and  remain  worthy  of  their  urgent 
responsibilities." 

In  doing  such  an  analysis  of  the  .New  Eng- 
land press,  the  Committee  has  been  perfeclty 
conscious  that  there  is  no  norm  in  American 
Journalism.  Each  editor's  Judgment  must  dic- 
tate the  kind  of  newspaper  he  presents. 
News  Judgments  vary  from  newspaper  to 
i-ewspaper,  and  properly  so. 

Professional  goals  do  exist,  however. 
American  editors  are  agreed  that  among  the 
most  Important  of  these  goals  is  the  fullest 
possible  dissemination  of  news  so  that  the 
citizen-readers  of  the  American  society  are 
informed  citizens.  With  rare  exceptions, 
American  editors  are  also  agreed  that  news 
should  be  presented  as  fairly  as  possible,  and 
that  all  sides  deserve  representation  in  mat- 
ters where  there  is  controversy.  And  there  is 
likewise  general  agreement  that  at  no  time 
are  these  goals  more  important  of  striving 
for  than  when  the  American  electorate  Is 
weighing  the  choices  for  public  office. 

As  to  the  two  stories  studied  in  this  con- 
text, they  were  clearly  of  different  news  pro- 
portions. 

PAPERS  IN  THE  STUDY 


Obviously,  the  action  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
bishops  received  far  more  thorough  and  com- 
petent coverage  than  the  study  of  the  Nixon 
loan.  In  view  of  the  distinct  regional  Inter- 
est, the  Oommlttee  agrees  without  reserva- 
tion that  the  Puerto  Rican  story  deserved  the 
more  thorough  treatment. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  was  a 
greater  reluctance  on  the  p>art  of  the  New 
England  press  to  handle  the  Nixon  loan 
story.  True,  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances to  some  degree,  but  the  Committee 
feels  that  the  goal  of  full  and  fair  news  dis- 
semination was  not  aclileved  by  a  continuing 
overlooking  of  the  Nixon  story  on  the  part 
of  some  newspapers. 

The  Committee  has  already  commented 
that  the  handling  of  the  Nixon  story  was 
meager  and  incompetent  enough  to  give  per- 
haps some  readers  the  suspicion  of  bias. 
However,  it  needs  to  be  stressed  at  this  point 
that  some  of  those  newspapers  which  seemed 
reluctant  to  handle  the  Nixon  story  also 
came  up  with  sorry,  or  erratic,  records  on 
the  Puerto  Rican  episode. 

There  are  some  newspapers,  of  course, 
which  could  see  nothing  in  the  Nixon  story 
and  a  great  deal  in  the  Puerto  Rican  case. 
In  itself  this  is  not  conclusive. 

There  were  those,  as  recorded,  which  had 
excellent  records  on  both  stories.  Some  were 
competent.  Some  were  merely  passing  fair. 

Then  there  were  those  which  handled  both 
stories  in  a  manner  that  can  only  be  de- 
scribed variously  as  slow.  sp)oradic  or  slap- 
dash. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  find  excuses  for 
a  smaller  newspaper  which  is  often  operated 
with  a  very  few.  overburdened  staff  members. 
No  such  excuse  can  hold  for  the  large  news- 
paper with  big,  well-staffed  desk  operations 
and  adequate  facilities. 

The  Committee  finds  no  proof  of  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  the  New  England 
press. 

It  is  compelled  to  report  however  (and  sad- 
ly) that  the  New  England  Society's  next  ob- 
jective might  well  be  one  directed  toward  a 
raising  of  professional  standards. 
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Exhibit  S 
PoimciANs  Bewiloereo  by  Reacait 
(By  Matlanne  Means) 
Washington.— Political    leaders    of    both 
parties  here  are  deeply  perplexed  and  dis- 
turbed by  Governor  Reagan's  angry  denial 
that  he  fired  two  staff  members  for  belong- 
ing to  a  homosexual  ring. 

His  statements  were  made  In  bland  disre- 
gard of  the  fact  that  one  of  his  current  em- 
ployes had  personally  Informed  reporters 
about  the  problem. 

Reagan's  later  protesUtlons  that  his  de- 
nial was  merely  to  protect  the  Individuals 
Involved  did  not  explain  why  he  originally 
did  not  simply  refuse  to  comment  rather 
than  attempt  to  mislead. 

For  more  than  two  weeks  congressional 
figures,  financial  giants,  and  administration 
officials  have  discussed  little  else  at  dinner 
parties  and  luncheons  here  except  Reagan's 
questionable  veracity  at  a  time  of  personal 
crisis.  Most  Just  cannot  understand  why  he 
reacted  as  he  did. 

INDEX 

The  private  tragedies  irfvolved  In  the  sit- 
uation are  not  a  proper  matter  for  pubUc 
discussion.  But  Reagan's  conduct  Is  definitely 
a  legitimate  object  of  public  scrutiny.  The 
nation  has  a  vital  stake  in  ascertaining  all 
the  mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  any  man  being  seriously 
considered  as  a  possible  presidential  nomi- 
nee. 

Savvy  Democratic  and  OOP  politicians  re- 
gard the  Oovemors  performance  in  this  In- 
stance as  an  Index  to  his  ability  to  sUnd  up 
imder  pressure.  And  many  of  them  have  con- 
cluded that  in  this  area  Reagan  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired. 

One  Republican  predicted  that  a  large 
number  of  conservatives  who  had  been  filrt- 
ing  with  the  prospect  of  supporting  a  Reagan 
candidacy  would  react  to  his  blunder  by 
rushing  into  the  familiar  embrace  of  the  new 
Impertxirbable  Richard  Nixon. 

The  ability  to  stand  up  under  pressure  Is 
a  prime  qualification  voters  seek  In  the  man 
they  trust  with  the  atomic  button  and  their 
very  lives. 

Can  they  feel  confident  that  a  man  who 
blows  up  when  in  an  embarrassing  political 
position  will  remain  calm  and  Judicious  if 
faced  with  an  urgent  International  crisis  as 
President? 

Both  admirers  and  detractors  of  Reagan 
have  been  groping  for  an  explanation  that 
would  clarify  his  peculiar  lack  of  credibUlty 
on  an  issue  In  which  he  could  easUy  be 
proven  less  than  truthful. 

Some  politicians  feel  that  Reagan's  mistake 
relates  to  the  difference  between  the  perfor- 
mance expected  of  a  person  in  a  position  of 
pubUc  accountabUity  and  that  expected  of 
a  public  person  of  only  private  accoxmt- 
ablllty. 

This  Interpretation  reaches  back  to  Rea- 
gan's career  as  a  Hollywood  actor  When 
some  unflattering  aspect  of  a  Hollywood  ce- 
lebrity's private  life  Is  reported  In  a  news- 
paper, the  celebrity  simply  denies  It.  Nobody 
knows— or  cares— whether  it  Is  the  celebrity 
or  th»  reporter  who  Is  telling  the  truth 
Such  conflicting  accounts  of  an  actor's  pri- 
vate life  seldom  adversely  affect  his  public 
career— in  fact.  Intrigue  and  controversy 
have  occaslonaUy  helped  the  box  office  of 
some  stars. 

NOT   ACCOITNTABLE 

The  movie  celebrity  Is  responsible  only  to 
his  own  conscience  on  the  question  of  truth- 
fulness; he  Is  not  held  to  pubUc  account  for 
his  actions  and  words  as  a  private  Individual. 

Perhaps  Reagan  has  had  difficulty  In  ad- 
Justing  to  the  public  obligations  required  of 
presidental  aspirants.  Or  perhaps  his  recent 
performance  can  merely  be  attributed  to  in- 
experience. 

Presidential  candidates  are  Judged  by 
tougher,  more  complicated  standards  than 
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are  local  officials,  even  governors.  And  Rea- 
gan has  around  him  today  no  professional 
advisers  practiced  In  the  fine  art  of  Tiatlonal 
politics. 


ALLEGED  PRICE  FEXINa  OP 
LIBRARY   BOOKS 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  last  year  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly held  hearings  on  alleged  price  fixing 
of  library  books.  Information  compiled 
through  our  investigation  and  hearings 
spotlighted  a  conspiracy  between  pub- 
lishers and  wholesalers  to  fix  prices  on 
Ubrary  editions  of  children's  books. 

As  a  result  of  our  hearings,  niunerous 
city,  county,  and  State  governments  have 
filed  treble  damage  actions  against  these 
publishers  and  wholesalers  as  provided 
for  under  the  Sherman  Act.  For  instance, 
suits  have  been  filed  by  the  States  of 
Alaska,  Michigan,  West  Virginia,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin, 
as  well  as  the  cities  of  Los  Angeles,  Phila- 
delphia, and  New  York.  Dade  County, 
Pla.,  has  filed  an  action  along  with  many 
other  governmental  bodies. 

Additionally,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice brought  civil  action  under  the  Sher- 
man  Act   accusing    18   pubUshers   and 
wholesalers  of  fixing  prices  at  high  and 
artificial    levels,    depriving   schools,    li- 
braries, and  Government  agencies  of  the 
jjenefits  of  competitive  bidding.  And  here 
is  where  the  problem  comes  into  focus. 
The  Government  on  October  25,  1967 
filed  proposed  consent  Judgments  to  be- 
come final  in  30  days.  Under  the  proposed 
Judgments  the  defendants  do  not  admit 
violations    of    law.    Therefore,    injured 
parties  may  not  use  these  Judgments  as 
prima  facie  evidence  of  conspiracy  for 
purposes  of  treble  damage  action.  They 
will  also  be  denied  use  of  documents 
which   the   Government   has   gathered 
th^  for  the  reason  that  the  consent 
Judgments  will  put  them  in  a  state  of 
limbo  not  to  be  unlocked  for  these  or 
subsequent  plaintlfifs.  This  means  that 
the  cities,  counties  and  States  will  have 
to  start  from  the  beginning  and  prove 
those  facts  which  the  Department  of 
Justice  probably  now  has  in  its  files. 

The  Department  could  decline  to  enter 
Into  a  consent  decree  unless  the  defend- 
ants agreed  to  the  Inclusion  of  an  In- 
junction against  contesting  antitrust  li- 
ability in  a  suit  by  a  city,  county,  or  State 
to  collect  damages.  This  procedure  has 
been  used  in  United  States  v.  Lake  As- 
phalt and  Petroleum  Co.,  I960  Trade 
Cases  69,  835  (D.  Mass.,  1960) . 

However,  the  Department  believes,  and 
probably  quite  correctly,  that  the  de- 
fendants will  not  accept  a  Judgment  con- 
taining such  an  injunction.  The  Depart- 
ment would  then  be  faced  with  trying 
these  cases  which  would  tie  up  certain 
of  their  personnel  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

Although  I  can  imderstand  the  Gov- 
ernment's reluctance  to  have  to  try  these 
cases.  I  nevertheless  still  have  reserva- 
tions about  this  approach.  Let  us  examine 
the  facts.  The  Department  charges— and 
from  our  hearings,  I  believe  they  can 
sustain  the  charges— that  the  defendants 
conspired  to  fix  and  maintain  high  and 
artificial  prices  to  school  and  public 
libraries  for  children's  books.  The  dollar 
volume  of  these  books  is  at  least  $40  mil- 


lion per  year  and  from  our  hearings  we 
know  that  the  practice  was  In  effect  as 
far  back  as  1954.  Overcharges  are  esti- 
mated at  between  25  and  40  percent  it 
should  shock  the  conscience  that  at  a 
time  when  we  are  so  eagerly  attempting 
to  encourage  and  aid  our  youth  in  their 
educational  endeavors  that  private  flrms 
would  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  the 
public  funds  to  increase  their  profits  11- 
legally. 

What  will  the  consent  decrees  do?  They 
will  prohibit  these  defendants  from  vio- 
lating the  law  again.  This  may  have  some 
advantages  but  certainly  it  does  not  ac- 
complish as  much  as  a  money  payment  to 
those^Dublic  agencies  which  have  been  in- 
jured by  violations  of  law. 

It  seems  to  me.  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  public  moneys  are  involved 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  should 
carefully  consider  the  possibility  of  with- 
drawing present  consent  decrees  and  in- 
sist on  an  admission  of  liabiUty  If  such  a 
decree  is  to  be  agreed  to.  I  am  advised 
that  many  of  the  governmental  agencies 
Involved  in  the  suits  have  already  urged 
the  Attorney  General  to  take  such  action 
Certainly  such  action  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  those  who  have  been  damaged 
by  this  conspiracy. 

On  August  30  of  this  year  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  passed 
a  resolution  calling  for  more  effective  co- 
operation between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  States  in  antitrust  mat- 
ters. Certainly  because  of  the  high  degree 
of  Interest  by  the  States  in  these  cases, 
it  would  appear  that  this  would  be  a  good 
starting  point  for  more  meaningful  co- 
operation. 

Along  this  line,  I  would  urge  the  De- 
partment to  consider  In  future  consent 
proceedings    the    establishment    of    a 
practice  of  filing  with  the  consent  de- 
cree a  memorandum  of  fact  setting  forth 
such  Information  acquired  during  the 
investigation    which   Is    not   privileged 
material.     For     Instance,     Information 
Identifying  the  parties,  the  place  and 
date  of  suspect  meetings,  the  general 
character  of  documents  acquired  and 
such  other  facts  upon  which  the  com- 
plaint was  based  could  be  included  in 
such  a  memorandum.  This  would  be  of 
immeasurable    value     to    the    Injured 
parties  since  they  could  use  this  Infor- 
mation for  their  Investigation  and  prep- 
aration for  trial.  At  the  same  time   It 
would  not  deprive  the  defendants  of  any 
legal  rights  since  they  could  still  offer 
any    defenses    or    mitigating    circum- 
stances available  to  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Michigan  to  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Therg.  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  is  as 
follows  : 


November  22,  1967 
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Re  Price  Fixing  Conspiracies  Relative  to  li- 
brary Books. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark. 

Attorney  General,  Department  of  Justice 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  General  Clark:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  the  Department  U  compleUng 
prosecutions  of  eighteen  publishers  of  library 
books  and  that  consent  decrees  against  those 
publishers  are  now  being  considered.  (U.S.  v. 
Harper  and  Row  PubUshers,  Inc..  TJ.SDC, 


NX>.  111-.  Eastern  Division,  #67  C  612  et  seq.) 
I  am  one  of  several  Attorneys  General  repre- 
senting states  which  have  filed  treble  dam- 
age suits  against  substantially  the  same  de- 
fendants. In  fact,  Michigan,  along  with  West 
Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  and  Wiscon- 
sin, now  has  pending  in  the  Chicago  court 
s  motion  for  leave  to  Intervene  in  the  De- 
partment's civil  suits  against  the  library  book 
publishers,  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to 
entry  of  consent  Judgments  In  the  form  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  and  to  protect  the  In- 
terest of  the  public  as  represented  In  the 
treble  damage  actions  pending  on  behalf  of 
our  states'  taxpayers.  Michigan  is  particu- 
larly interested  in  protecting  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Department's  suit,  since  It  was  in 
substantial  part  developed  by  Senator  Philip 
A.  Hart,  of  Michigan,  In  hearings  of  the 
Antitrust  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  made 
available  to  the  federal  grand  Jury. 

The  result  of  the  conspiracy  or  conspiracies 
Involved  consisted  of  substituting  library  edi- 
tions for  trade  editions  sold  to  libraries  and 
schools,  and  by  this  and  other  means  elim- 
inating previous  trade  discounts  ranging 
from  ten  to  forty  percent.  (Some  of  us  who 
have  been  Investigating  this  feel  that  the 
average  loss  of  discount  approximates  33'/3  %, 
but  we  cannot  state  from  our  present  knowl- 
edge how  close  this  comes  to  the  actual  dam- 
ages resulting  therefrom.) 

The  practices  which  are  the  subject  of 
your  prosecutions  and  of  your  civil  action 
significantly  affect  a  substantial  portion  of 
school  districts  and  public  libraries  In  states 
throughout  the  nation.  As  you  know,  under 
Title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  federal  money  Is  made 
available  to  the  states  each  year  for  Improv- 
ing school  libraries,  and  this  is  only  one 
source  of  funds  allegedly  overcharged  by  the 
conspiracy  which  Is  the  subject  of  the  litiga- 
tion. Substantially  all  of  these,  and  other 
public  funds  such  as  federal  library  funds, 
are  affected  by  the  conspiratorial  diminu- 
tion or  elimination  of  trade  discounts  to 
public  schools  and  libraries.  The  effectiveness 
of  at  least  two  major  federal  programs  was, 
therefore,  diminished. 

In  addition  to  the  five  states  and  numerous 
local  municipalities  which  have  already  filed 
treble  damage  suits  based  on  the  above  al- 
leged conspiracy,  other  states  contemplate 
filing  similar  actions.  Therefore,  I  feel  that 
the  federal  government  has  a  significant  In- 
terest In  seeing  that  as  many  public  agen- 
cies as  possible,  Including  the  states,  recover 
overcharges  to  their  taxpayers  resulting 
from  the  conspiratorial  practices  referred  toi 
I  therefore  urge  you  to  give  all  appropriate 
aid  to  any  Interested  state  to  achieve  this 
end. 

It  Is  appropriate  In  this  connection  that 
I  call  your  attention  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
General,  of  which  I  am  currently  president, 
at  Its  annual  meeting  on  August  30,  1967, 
relative  to  the  iBcfeaslng  public  need  for 
more  effective  antitrust  enforcement  by  the 
states,  and  the  necessity  of  developing  bet- 
ter cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  states  as  well  as  among  the 
states.  I  write  this  letter  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  Mlclilgan  rather  than 
as  President  of  the  Association,  of  course, 
but  forward  for  your  attention  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  referred  to  as  germane  to  the 
subject  being  discussed. 

Specifically,  I  request  that  you  consider 
the  following  actions : 

1.  Insist  on  including  In  the  consent 
decrees  an  "asphalt  clause"  which  would 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  public  money 
purchasers  injured  by  the  conspiracies. 

2.  Conducting  In  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice a  seminar  or  symposium  for  attorneys 
representing  the  Attorneys  General  of  the 
several   states  and   other  units   of   govern- 


ment to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  know 
how  and  work  product  of  these  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  who  have 
worked  on  this  matter. 

We  realize  that  the  filing  of  these  cases 
was  preceded  by  a  grand  Jury  investigation 
and  that  the  transcript  of  grand  Jury  pro- 
ceedings or  any  part  of  It  cannot  be  re- 
vealed without  a  court  order.  However,  ex- 
cept for  this,  the  know  how  and  work  product 
of  your  attorneys  and  economists  can  be 
made  available  and  It  seems  to  us  It  should. 
Especially  with  costs  of  government  and 
taxes  rising  to  a  point  of  national  emergency, 
we  can  see  no  reason  why  legal  and  economic 
work  already  completed  by  federal  employees 
should  be  needlessly  dupllcabtd  by  state  em- 
ployees, which  will  be  the  odse  If  the  federal 
work  product  Is  not  arndfe  available  to  the 
states.  It  Is  In  the  cogimon  interest  of  the 
federal  and  st^tj^.gerCernments  to  avoid  such 
waste. 

Your  earnest  consideration  of  these  pro- 
posals will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Frank  J.  Kellet. 
Attorney  General  of  Michigan. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  was  asked  to  appear  at  an  Issues 
conference  of  the  Young  Democratic- 
Farmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota.  The 
issue,  not  surprisingly,  was  Vietnam. 

In  preparing  for  that  session,  I  tried  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  dissent  over  the 
war.  I  wanted  to  describe  my  own  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  Vietnam  policy  as 
well  as  I  could,  and  I  wanted  to  try  to 
put  the  war  into  a  broader  perspective 
of  America's  responsibilities  abroad  and 
at  home.  I  also  wanted  to  speak  to  Min- 
nesota's young  Democrats  about  political 
power  and  political  parties  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities toward  both. 

My  remarks  offered  a  number  of  con- 
clusions : 

First.  The  differences  In  position 
among  responsible  people  who  discuss 
Vietnam  policy  are  smaller  in  fact  than 
they  are  made  to  seem  through  the  po- 
larization of  views  that  is  taking  place. 

Second.  The  courses  open  to  us  In  Vi- 
etnam have  Implications  far  beyond 
Saigon.  Hanoi,  and  Washington. 

Third.  The  debate  over  Vietnam  is 
drawing  our  attention  from  some  other 
vital  concerns  of  America — world  hunger 
and  development  problems,  the  need  for 
an  effective  international  organization 
that  will  keep  us  from  destroying  our- 
selves, the  crisis  of  missing  opportunity 
for  millions  of  Americans,  the  appalling 
ignorance  in  which  we  deal  with  our  do- 
mestic problems. 

Fourth.  We  badly  need  the  idealism 
and  devotion  of  our  young  people  If  we 
are  to  keep  growing  in  America,  and  our 
growth  is  always  likely  to  be  less  than 
we  want — often  accompanied  by  failure 
and  disappointment. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  a  partisan 
group  and  I  gave  a  partisan  speech.  But 
there  was  nothing  partisan  in  my  at- 
tempt to  discuss  Vietnam;  one  discusses 
that  issue  only  as  an  American. 

I  desire  to  share  these  remarks  with 
Senators,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Tottno       DeMOCRATIC-FARICZB-IiABOR       Issttes 
CONrERENCB  ON  ViETNAIC 

(Remarks  of  Senator  Walter  F.  Monoalx, 
Macalester  College,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Novem- 
ber 11,  1967) 

Student  political  activity — your  participa- 
tion in  the  Young  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
Party  and  this  kind  of  issues  conference — 
really  matters,  because  there  is  a  critical 
relevance  between  your  activity  as  a  student 
In  politics  and  the  opportunity  for  involve- 
ment in  American  political  life. 

My  own  case  is  not  unusual.  In  Minnesota, 
young  men  and  yoiuig  women  who  believe  in 
their  principles  and  are  willing  to  exert 
themselves  In  the  political  structure  are 
quickly  accepted  and  given  access  to  the  cor- 
ridors of  p>ower  In  American  government. 
This  Is  exciting. 

But  more  than  that,  it  ought  to  be  sober- 
ing. As  students  you  cannot,  any  more  than 
I,  be  filppant  in  your  view  of  American  prob- 
lems. Nor  can  you  be  Irresponsible  in  your 
outlook,  or  permit  others  to  assiune  res{X)n- 
sibilitles  that  you  are  unwilling  to  assume. 
We  cannot  avoid  debate;  we  cannot  avoid 
controversy;  we  cannot  avoid  dissent.  Aa 
Americans  we  must  choose  which  coiirses  we 
will  take.  As  Democrats  we  have  the  addi- 
tional problem  of  determining  the  best 
strategy,  because  that  is  a  part  of  politics  as 
well. 

It  is  Impossible  to  deal  with  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam  in  a  few  words,  and  especially  not 
In  slogans.  It  is  enormovisly  complex.  It  in- 
volves analysis  of  many  factors  and  many 
features.  But  I  have  tried  to  set  down,  as 
best  I  can,  where  I  stand  on  Vietnam,  why 
I  stand  there,  and  why  I  think  you  shoiild 
stand  there,  too. 

Some  disagree  with  me — there  is  another 
Senator  from  Minnesota  who  takes  a  different 
view,  and  I  respect  him  as  a  sincere  and  ef- 
fective public  servant.  In  our  party  and  In 
our  state  we  have  generaUy  been  right  on  the 
great  Issues  that  face  mankind,  whether  Jus- 
tice, or  opptortunlty,  or  human  rights,  or  for- 
eign aid,  or  free  trade,  or  the  responsibility 
of  this  nation  to  improve  the  possibilities  for 
a  stable  and  peaceful  world.  Our  party  haa 
gone  beyond  that,  and  its  public  leaders  have 
put  meat  on  those  bare  bones.  Searching  for 
new  insights,  eager  to  seize  new  leadership 
opportunities,  impatient  with  mediocrity — 
we  have  shaped  this  party  to  the  highest 
standard  in  the  nation  on  issues,  ethics,  and 
the  competence  and  dedication  of  its  office- 
holders. 

We  have  often  disagreed.  In  fact,  we  have 
a  party  composed  of  such  conviction  that  It 
Is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  hold  it 
together.  When  we  finished  last  year's  battle, 
we  had  proved  that  we  really  believe  that 
there  are  more  Important  things  than  win- 
ning. And  only  this  year,  you  Young  Demo- 
crats have  told  the  National  Young  Demo- 
crats to  chuck  it  and  some  of  you  have 
organized  to  defeat  the  incumbent  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
Includes  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Minne- 
sota— whom  I  believe  to  be  one  of  America's 
greatest  citizens. 

It  may  be  that  factionalism  Is  the  price  of 
superiority.  And  yet  the  luilque  function  of 
a  political  party  Is  to  translate  ideas  into 
political  power  and  to  legislate  that  power 
into  administrative  reality.  You  can't  do  that 
when  you  are  out  of  office.  We  are  out  of 
office  in  Minnesota,  and  some  of  you.  re- 
luctantly, and  some  eagerly,  would  have  us 
out  of  office  in  Washington. 

I  Just  can't  beUeve  that  makes  sense.  Nor 
can  I  Join  those  who  would  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  or  pursue  other  policies  that  amount 
to  the  same  thing. 

It  would  be  wonderful  to  see  that  great 
Issue  more  clearly,  to  speak  out  more  elo- 
quently, to  couple  my  deep  distress  over  the 
Vietnam  tragedy  with  a  plea  or  demand  for 
a  single  dramatic  act  that  would  bring  It  to 
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an  end.  But  there  1b  no  way  to  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  have  the  Issue  disappear.  There  Is 
no  way  to  talk  it,  or  shout  It.  or  march  It  out 
of  existence. 

I  am  all  too  conscious  that  my  position  la 
not  a  popular  one  here.  But  there  are  two 
kinds  of  crusaders  In  this  debate,  and  I  lust 
can't  Join  either  kind. 

Just  as  I  cannot  subscribe  to  a  domino 
theory  or  a  monoUthlc  communUm  theory  I 
cannot  subscribe  either  to  a  demon  theory  or 
a  dupe  theory.  Furthermore,  I  fear  the  pas- 
slon  which  assigns  broad  significance  to  nar- 
row distinction.  As  a  young  Democrat  I 
watched  another  crusade — over  loyalty  Like 
that  one.  though  more  Intensely  because 
there  are  two  kinds  of  crusaders  this  time  I 
feel  that  this  debate  Is  on  the  verge  of  run- 
ning away  with  us— of  taking  on  a  life  of  Its 
own  and  sweeping  us  before  It. 

As  I  try  to  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
Vietnam.  I  also  want  to  try  to  put  that 
struggle  Into  a  larger  perspective.  Our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam  is  only  one  of  our 
problems,  and  some  of  our  others  are  at  least 
as  Important  to  America  and  to  those  of  us— 
to  those  of  you— who  must  lead  It  For 
whether  we  lead  well  or  badly.  It  Is  tomorrow 
that  we  shape  with  whatever  we  do  today 

First  of  all.  I  am  terribly  concerned  about 
our  involvement  In  Vietnam.  I  don't  like  the 
killing  and  destruction,  the  slowness  of  poli- 
tical Improvement,  and  the  colossal  Infla- 
tion. 

Nor  does  anybody  else.  That  Is  the  first 
Important  consideration  I  must  suggest  to 
you.  You  may  have  to  Judge  our  policy  In 
Vietnam  as  mistaken.  You  may  have  to  call 
It  ineffective.  But  it  Is  not  morbid,  and  char- 
acter assassination  only  limits  the  posslbllitv 
of  sensible  discussion. 

Next,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  we 
have  made  some  mistakes  in  Vietnam  I 
happen  to  think  that  two  of  them  have  been 
our  gradual  Americanization  of  the  military 
effort  and  our  decision  to  bomb  beyond  sup- 
ply routes  that  directly  affect  our  own  forces 
We  have  made  errors  before  in  domestic  and 
mternational  affairs,  however.  But  the  his- 
tory of  our  Involvement  and  the  errors  we 
have  made  in  Vietnam  have  become  an  obses- 
sion for  far  too  many. 

Of  course  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
how  we  got  there,  what  our  commitments 
were,  what  better  alternatives  there  might 
have  been.  But  even  If  we  could  agree  on 
answers  to  those  questions,  they  are  not 
wort^  our  most  serious  consideration. 

We  must  examine  our  presence  in  Vietnam 
in  other  terms  than  the  past.  Even  if  it  be 
assumed  that  we  could  have  done  something 
else,  something  better,  let  us  look  at  our 
present  Involvement  and  consider  what  we 
might  do  now. 

Vietnam  wlU  end  sometime.  What  will 
begin? 

Some  of  our  mistakes  in  Vietnam  were 
made  whUe  we  fought  in  Korea.  What  mis- 
takes are  we  making  elsewhere  In  the  world 
as  we  fight  In  Vietnam? 

We  have  half  a  million  men  In  Vietnam 
today,  fighting  a  live  war.  A  newly  elected 
government  is  threatened  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  which  desires  to  take  con- 
trol of  South  Vietnam.  It  is  also  threatened 
by  a  North  Vietnamese  government  which  is 
bringing  troops  and  supplies  to  the  South 
The  troops  are  North  Vietnamese.  The  suo- 
plles  are  not. 

The  United  States  is  carrying  the  brunt  of 
the  military  struggle  against  both  the  NLF 
and  the  North  Vietnamese.  The  United  States 
alone  Is  carrying  on  an  aerial  war  intended 
to  diminish  the  movement  of  troops  and 
supplies  to  the  South. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government  has  not 
been  very  successful  in  mobilizing  an  effec- 
tive military  effort,  although  there  have  been 
some  very  fine  South  Vietnamese  forces  In- 
volved in  the  fighting  and  I  think  they 
should  be  pushed  far  harder.  The  South  Viet- 
namese government  has  also  not  been  very 
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successful  in  mobilizing  popular  pubUc  sup- 
port in  the  areas  imder  their  control. 

A  massive  U.S.  presence  has  economic  ef- 
fects, as  well  as  military  and  poUtical  ef- 
fects. Remembering  that  we  have  made  mis- 
takes, seeking  some  Improvement,  what  can 
we  do?  The  quesUons  of  policy  affect  South 
Vietnam,  North  Vietnam,  Asia,  and  the  rest 
of  our  world. 

One  of  the  major  dissenting  groups  in  this 
country  suggests  the  kind  of  escalation  of 
military  effort  that  will  bring  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  NLF  to  their  knees  in  some 
sort  o.  abject  surrender.  The  Administration 
does  not  seek  such  xmlimited  escalation,  so 
this  is  a  dissenting  view. 

The  policy  suggestions  of  these  dissenters 
are  dangerous.  I  believe.  For  the  Chinese  and 
the  Russians  cannot  accept  such  an  end  to 
the  war,  and  broadening  it  beyond  Vietnam 
Is  unthinkable.  Yet  there  are  Americans  who 
strongly  favor  this  approach— a  policy  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  an  attempt  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam  by  starting  World  War  in. 

A  second  major  dissenting  group  calls  Just 
as  vocaUy  for  immediate  and  unilateral 
withdrawal  of  our  military  presence  In  Viet- 
nam. It  goes  without  saying  that  this  Im- 
plies withdrawal  of  o\ir  economic  and  politi- 
cal presence  as  well.  As  Edvrtn  Relschauer 
says  In  his  new  book.  Beyond  Vietnam,  such 
a  step,  though  more  debatable  than  escala- 
Uon,  is  not  much  more  attractive.  He  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  minor  disadvantage  that  all 
of  Vietnam  would  probably  fall  under  the 
control  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  eventually  the 
North  Vietnamese.  He  considers  it  insignifi- 
cant that  the  United  States  would  lose  face 
and  even  suggests  that  we  might  be  better 
off  in  our  relations  with  other  nations  If 
we  were  not  so  powerful  and  prestigious. 

But  Relschauer,  whose  years  of  study  and 
experience  in  Asia  provide  some  reason  for 
us  to  take  him  seriously,  says  that  there  could 
be  disastrous  poUtical  and  psychological 
consequences  of  withdrawal.  It  would,  he 
says,  "send  a  massive  psychological  tremor 
through  all  of  these  countries  (of  South  and 
Southeast  Asia),  further  threatening  their 
stabiUty  and  perhaps  sharply  shifting  their 
present    international    orientation." 

In  addition,  he  says,  it  increases  the  likeli- 
hood of  "wars  of  national  liberation"  in  the 
less   developed   countries   in   the   world    He 
points  out:   that  these  unstable  nations  of 
Asia,  almost  uniformly,  are  fearful  that  they 
too  might  be  visited  by  guerrilla  warfare  or 
wars  of  national  liberation;  that  they  con- 
tinue to  be  concerned  about  what  the  enor- 
mous nation  of  China  may  have  in  mind  so 
close  to  their  borders:    that  if  we  were  to 
withdraw  from  South  Vietnam  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  NLF,  at  this  point,  when  the  stakes 
are  this  high,  would  be  successful  in  caus- 
ing us  to  withdraw;    that  the  "high  risk" 
politicians  in  the  Communist  world  would 
have  proved  their  case  and  the  now  nearly 
forgotten    theory    that   communism    is    the 
"Wave  of  the  Future"  would  be  revived;  and 
the  prudent  politicians  In  the  Communist 
apparatus    would    lose    much    of    their    in- 
fluence becausa  they  would  be  proved  wrong. 
Relschauer  points  out  that  there  is  some- 
thing to  the  domino  theory,  though  not  in 
the   simple   mechanical    sense   in    which    It 
Is  typically  put.  In  the  countries  closest  to 
Vietnam,  he  says,  there  Is  some  strong  ap- 
proval of  our  Vietnam  policy  and  "a  con- 
siderable  degree   of   quiet   support,    masked 
either   by  discreet  silence   or   by   an   official 
stance  of  mild  condemnation." 

These  nations,  because  of  internal  insta- 
bUlty  or  apprehension  about  China's  inten- 
tions or  the  loyalties  of  substantial  Chinese 
populations  within  their  own  borders 
"would  fe^l  much  less  secure  if  the  United 
States,  after  having  committed  Itself  to  the 
fight,  were  forced  to  admit  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Communist  Insurgents." 

In  addition,  Relschauer  points  out,  the 
seekers   for   Communist   control   in   under- 


developed countries  throughout  the  world 
would  see  this  as  proof  that  "wars  of  na. 
Uonal  Uberatlon"  are  irresistible.  Relscb- 
auer  suggests  that  "it  wotUd  be  far  better 
proof  than  Ho  Chi  Minh's  victory  over  the 
French  in  North  Vietnam,  or  the  Com- 
munist triumph  In  China,  or  the  sweep  of 
Communism  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet 
army  in  North  Korea  and  East  Europe,  be- 
cause in  none  of  these  cases  was  the  mill, 
tary  power  of  the  United  States  directly 
involved."  ' 

Successful  Communist  insurgency.  Relsch- 
auer says,  would  depend  mosUy  on  condi- 
tions within  these  countries,  "but  a  clearcut 
defeat  of  the  United  States  in  the  Vietnam 
war  would  certainly  be  one  external  factor 
that  could  have  a  seriously  adverse  influence 
on  this  situation." 

Relschauer  also  maintains  that  shifting 
American  military  power  elsewhere,  as  some 
have  suggested,  would  have  doubtful  con- 
sequences. We  would  be  spreading  military 
power  "into  areas  where  the  Vietnam  war 
had  Just  shown  that  our  type  of  military 
power  was  relatively  ineffective." 

He  questions  whether  less  developed 
countries  would  still  want  close  alliances 
v/ith  us  after  having  seen  that  we  could  not 
guarantee  "security  from  the  threats  that 
menace  them  most— namely,  internal  sub- 
version and  guerrilla  warfare."  A  new  de- 
fense line  might  simply  pave  the  way  for 
more  disasters  like  Vietnam,  he  says  and 
rejection  by  Asian  nations  of  such  an  ap- 
proach "would  probably  further  reduce  our 
ability  to  play  a  helpful  role  in  Asia,  even 
in  fields  other  than  the  military." 
Relschauer  sums  up: 

"The  net  results  of  our  withdrawal  from 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  however  skillfully  we 
might  try  to  conceal  the  withdrawal,  would 
probably  be  an  increase  In  Instability  in 
much  of  Asia  and  a  decrease  in  the  infiuence 
of  the  United  States  and  in  our  abllltv  to 
contribute  to  the  healthy  growth  of  Asia 
These  adverse  consequences  might  be  felt 
in  much  of  Asia  for  years  to  come." 

Besides  changing  the  political  climate  of 
Asl.Ti  for  the  worse.  Relschauer  speculates, 
withdrawal  from  an  American  commitment 
for  whatever  reasons— political,  strategic  or 
moral— could  encourage  doubts  in  such  na- 
tions as  Japan  and  our  European  Allies 
about  the  reliability  of  commitments 
there,  and  might  even  encourage  nuclear 
proliferation.  What  is  Involved  here  he 
says,  is  not  the  loss  of  face,  but  the  loss  of 
faith. 

Nuclear  proliferation  happens  to  be  very 
much  a  central  concern  of  peace  In  our  world 
community.  We  hope  and  pray  that  the  re- 
cently submitted  draft  treaty  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  nuclear  power  will  receive  the 
support  of  nations  which  are  now  not  a 
part  of  the  nuclear  community.  If  our  com- 
mitments that  we  have  made  in  Vietnam 
over  and  over  again— despite  what  may  have 
been  the  wisdom  of  those  commitments- 
prove  to  be  commitments  that  we  are  wlllirg 
to  forget,  how  can  these  nations.  Ind'a  .ind 
the  rest,  believe  us  when  we  say  we  will 
protect  them  from  nuclear  attacks? 

Furthermore.  Relschauer  suggests,  the  ef- 
fect at  home  might  be  even  worse.  Along 
with  those  who  would  take  renewed  strength 
from  a  moral  stand  and  those  who  would 
see  It  as  a  strategic  cutting  of  losses,  there 
might  come  a  kind  of  racist  Isolationism 
that  could  damage  our  relationship  every- 
where in  the  world.  I  quote  him  when  he 
says  "in  our  eagernese  to  (save  American  lives 
and  stop  the  carnage  in  Vietnam)  we  might 
help  produce  such  Instability  in  Asia  and 
such  impotence  in  ourselves  that  the  de- 
velopment of  a  stable,  prosperous  and  peace- 
ful Asia  might  be  delayed  for  decades." 

Now  all  of  this  Is  speculation,  as  Relsch- 
auer admits,  but  It  Is  the  kind  of  specu- 
lation that  looks  to  the  future  rather  than 
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the  past.  And  It  recognizes,  it  seems  to  me, 
two  vital  points. 

First,  our  involvement  in  Vietnam  Is  not 
a  matter  strictly  between  us,  Saigon,  the 
NLF,  and  Hanoi.  What  we  do  makes  a  dif- 
ference elsewhere.  Any  major  action  must 
be  considered  in  terms  of  possible  conse- 
quences— both  those  which  are  obvious  and 
those  which  are  not. 

Second,  there  are  other  considerations  in 
addition  to  history  and  morality  which  may 
be  Important  to  the  policy  of  a  nation  in- 
volved in  a  tremendously  ctunplex  network 
of  relationships  throughout  the  world.  Just 
us  we  cannot  think  only  of  our  pride  and 
otir  prestige  in  discussing  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, we  cannot  think  only  of  our  errors 
and  our  guilt. 

No  doubt  this  is  one  reason  for  the  gap 
between  the  real  differences  and  the 
imagined  differences  In  position  on  Vietnam 
among  public  flgvu-es  in  America.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  In  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  one  of  the  analysts  reported  that 
the  emotional  gap  in  Vietnam  seemed  to  be 
far  broader  than  the  factual  gap  in  differ- 
ences of  point  of  view.  I  think  there  Is  in- 
deed an  emotion  gap,  one  that  stems  from 
assigning  broad  slgnlflcance  to  narrow  dis- 
tinctions. 

For  example,  one  universal  point  of  view 
ties  the  Senate  critics  of  Vietnam  to  the 
Administration.  No  U.S.  Senator,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  publicly  advocated  imme- 
diate unilateral  withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 
When  pressed,  every  Senate  critic  of  our 
policy  In  Vietnam  accepts  the  fact  that  our 
presence  will  be  required  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

There  is  no  great  Joy  among  Administra- 
tion critics  over  this  fact  of  life,  but  they 
all  know  what  precipitous  action  would 
mean  in  Vietnam.  Asia,  and  the  world.  They 
know  that  the  United  States  cannot  act 
without  considering  all  of  these  conse- 
quences. They  know  we  cannot  undo  the 
past  and  the  present,  that  there  are  no 
magic  wands. 

Their  suggestions  are  limited  to  lesser 
steps  which  they  believe  can  be  taken  with 
lesser  consequence.  But  the  passionate  read 
their  recommendations  otherwise,  with  far 
too  little  serious  analysis  of  differing  posi- 
tions and  far  too  much  wish — fvUfillment. 
Let  me  use  myself  as  an  example. 

I  consider  myself  a  supporter  of  the  Ad- 
mlnUtration  policy,  but  I  feel  free  to  crltr 
Iclze.  and  I  have  done  so  when  I  felt  our 
policy  was  wrong. 

I've  said  publicly  that  1  .ulnk  we  were 
wrong  to  go  beyond  bombing  supply  lines, 
railroads,  and  infiltration  routes,  and  targets' 
of  that  nature.  I  believe  that  we  should 
stay  away  from  targets  which  raise  the  risk 
of  striking  Russian  shipping  or  that  need- 
lessly endanger  clvlllah  lives.  Moreover  I 
woiUd  gladly  suspea^bombing.  if  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  dreanlngful  talks  arose 
I  have  said  pubUcly  that  negotiations  must 
include  all  parties.  Including  the  NLF. 

I  have  said  publicly  that  the  United  Na- 
tions, any  other  International  group,  any 
single  nation,  or  any  individual,  should  be 
used  to  bring  about  negotiations.  I  sup- 
ported Senator  Mansfield's  Resolution  Intro- 
duced a  few  days  ago,  which  67  Senators 
signed,  asking  that  this  matter  be  brought 
before  the  Security  CouncU  and,  hopefuUy. 
that  there  be  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva 
Conference. 

I  have  said  publicly  that  the  war  should 
be  fought  as  much  as  possible  by  the  South 
Vietnamese — that  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  government  to  Improve  its  army  and 
reduce  the  manifest  corruption  In  the  mili- 
tary, political  and  business  structures  in 
South  Vietnam. 

I  have  called  publicly  for  more  emphasis  on 
real  achievement  and  padflcation  and  more 
concern  about  the  really  sad  and  patheUc 
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aftereffects  of  the  war  In  the  villages  and 
upon  the  refugees. 

All  of  these  statements,  I  believe,  fall 
within  the  limita  of  support  of  the  Admin- 
istration m  Vietnam.  They  faU  thero^because 
they  recognize  the  reaUty  and  the  necessity 
of  continued  U.S.  presence  there.  (And  they 
support  the  Administration's  gobis  of  a 
negotiated  political  solution  to  that  trajrte 
conflict.  ^ 

Where,  then,  does  the  dramatic  difference 
Ue  between  my  position  and  the  positions  of 
those  considered  critics  of  Administration 
policy?  There  appears  to  be  one  hard 
distinction. 

Some  of  these  critics— not  all  of  them— 
are  calling  for  an  imcondltlonal  and  com- 
plete end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
•niat  difference  appears  to  be  Judged  by  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  protestors  as  a  major 
mfference  of  policy.  Particularly  in  Ught  of 

l.ff«"^*'**'"°f*  ^  *°""*  '^Pose  on  North 
Vietnamese  air  strikes,  my  opinion  Is  that 
this  is  a  narrow  distinction  to  loom  so  large 
Unconditional  cessation  of  bombing 
7^fLTf  **^ff-  "  '^Kht  also  increasf 
impH  '  supplies  to  the  South,  Increase 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  casualties 
n^,„/^^^*'*  °"'  defensive  position  to  the 
point  Where  the  chances  of  negotiating 
would  be  substantially  reduced.  I  think  wf 
rnust  be  willing  to  take  a  chance  to  get  to 
the  bargaining  table,  but  I  would  Uke  to  see 
M  :d^  ,?/  ''****'■  accommodation  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  before  I  take  that 
chance.  It  is  instructive  to  read  the  article 

J^hI?  ^J  ^"''"^  Burchett,  who  hw 
traditionally  been  used  by  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment to  disclose  its  position,  about  ten 
days  ago.  He  pointed  out  that  even  if  we 
c^e  bombing  at  thu  time,  Hanoi  is  not 
interested-I  think  he  put  It-even  in  con. 

K^i^A  \n  f '"''^  *"''''''  "'*<'"  t»^e  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  stops  finally  and  completely 
The  only  steps  that  would  lead  to  talks— 
not  negrotioftons— would  be  for  us  to  stop 
bombing  North  Vietnam,  cease  aU  mUltary 
activity  and  withdraw  our  troops  from 
South    Vietnam.    Then    they    would    begin 

mig'fn  f^ol^."*"      ^"^-*^-      ^egoUa32 

♦K^  t°^'L  '™°^  ^°^  ^^^  whether  stopping 
the  bombing  is  better  than  continuing,  and 
neither  does  anyone  else.  But  as  I  said  I 
would  like  to  see  a  stronger  hint  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  NLF 
that   they  will   negotiate. 

That  desire  for  negotiation  does  not  sep- 
arate supporters  of  the  Administration 
from  opponents  of  the  Administration  ex- 
cept in  the  eyes  of  those  who  seek  to  over- 
simplify the  debate.  There  is  a  group  that 
is  not  in  favor  of  negotiations  now  or  any 
time,  but  they  are  the  dissenters  who  be- 
lieve in  complete  military  victory. 

Those  who  would  discuss  the  war  must 
be  certain  to  make  the  real  distinctions 
They  must  be  careful  not  to  magnify  dif- 
ferences or  create  them  where  they  do  not 

There  is  much  more  than  Vietnam  policy 
involved  in  this  debate.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  climate  I  see,  that  polarizes  grad- 
ual differences  in  views  on  Vietnam  and 
focuses  on  that  subject  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  problems.  Tom  Wicker  described 
it  recently  in  the  New  York  'Hmes  as  an 
"agony"  that  has  overtaken  the  nation  "Per- 
haps," he  said,  "it  was  summed  up  in  a  pic- 
ture widely  printed  in  the  European  press— 
the  contorted  face  of  the  young  American 
pacifist  screaming  with  hatred,  the  veins  of 
a  passionate  contempt  outlined  in  hie  neck 
his  fists  clutched  under  a  poUceman's  riot 
mask.  In  what  manner  could  a  pacifism  so 
fierce  and  so  despising  differ  from  the  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  of  men  in  Iron  helmets?" 

Wicker  went  on  to  say  that  perhaps  if  the 
war  in  Vietnam  hadn't  existed,  it  might  have 
had   to  be  invented.   "Something."  he  said. 


"was  needed  to  symbolize,  and  thus  to  give 
focus  and  energy  to,  a  profound  but  voiceless 
discontent  with  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 
home  of  the  brave — to  a  deep  sense  that 
something  was  wrong,  some  failure  was  dis- 
torting and  perverting  the  Idea  of  America." 

As  Wicker  went  on  to  say,  this  Is  nothing 
new  in  America,  this  disillusionment  over 
contradiction.  Righting  the  wrongs  of  past 
and'  present,  whatever  they  are,  is  funda- 
mental to  the  development  and  leadership 
of  our  nation.  But  as  Wicker  said,  "there  Is 
something  repugnant  in  it,  too.  In  the  intol- 
erance and  ferocity  of  dlsaffectlons,  as  If  hu- 
man faUure  were  evil,  as  if  a  sort  of  Inqulal- 
tion  were  needed  to  scourge  the  money 
changers  from  the  American  temple." 

We  have  failed  In  Vietnam,  as  we  have 
often  failed  In  one  way  or  another  to  achieve 
the  Ideals  we  have  set  for  ourselves.  Such 
failures  have  troubled  us  from  the  begin- 
ning— they  troubled  Jefferson  and  Lincoln 
and  Bryan  and  Roosevelt,  Tnunan,  Kennedy 
and  Johnson.  Otu-  present  failures  go  beyond 
Vietnam,  and  the  danger  is  that  in  the  dis- 
sent over  Vietnam  we  will  lose  sight  of  their 
magnitude. 

Vietnam  is  such  an  obsessive,  emotional 
struggle  that  it  is  making  us  Incapable  of 
preserving  ourselves  in  the  corridors  of 
power.  I  cannot  see  a  world  with  only  one 
issue  and  on©  position  that  can  be  taken  on 
that. 

Despite  my  deep  frustration  over  Vietnam, 
my  despair  over  the  destruction  of  war  my 
concern  for  the  dying— all  the  dying,  I'feel 
deeply  that  in  aU  of  its  tragedy,  our  present 
course  is  the  best  that  we  have  to  ptusue. 
And  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  magnify  my 
reservations  to  the  point  where  they  would 
be  seen— IncorrecUy,  but  probably  enthusl- 
astlcally— as  a  fundamental  objection  to  our 
poUcy  in  Vietnam. 

I  would  ask  you.  Instead,  to  devote  some  of 
your  attention  to  our  other  problems,  where 
you  are  desperately  needed,  where  the  fragile 
coalition  for  progress  is  In  danger  of  break- 
ing down  In  the  face  of  the  Vietnam  debate. 
There  are  not  enough  of  us  In  C^ingress 
who  want  to  Increase  economic  assistance  to 
poorer  countries  of  this  world.  That  is  our 
first  failure  of  effort,  the  growing  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  nations  of  this 
world.  It  is  not  Just  growing,  it  is  exploding 
And  our  response  has  been  a  shrug. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating  things  a  lib- 
eral can  do  is  to  try  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  Issue,  to  mount  the  kind  of  lobby  that 
will  reconcile  and  implement  the  great  ideas 
which  have  been  advanced  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

I  dont  have  to  teU  you  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  this  world  are  In- 
credibly poor— and  that  the  population  burst 
is  making  them  poorer.  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  millions  of  people  are  conttnuously 
so  hungry  that  they  are  stunted  in  body  and 
mind,  that  weU  over  10.000  human  beings 
will  die  today  from  hunger.  Unless  we  can 
turn  the  corner  on  the  hunger  explosion. 
Vietnam  will  look  like  a  tea  party. 

Meanwhile,  the  percentage  of  our  Gross 
National  Product  devoted  to  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  has  dropped  from  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  In  1949  to  sU-tenths  of  one 
per  cent  last  year.  Before  we  are  through 
thU  year  we  will  probably  have  dropped  it 
to  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  far  below  the 
average  one  per  cent  effort  which  experts 
feel  the  developed  nations  must  make  If 
there  is  to  be  steady  International  develop- 
ment. This  was  to  be  the  Decade  of  Develop- 
ment; it  Is  going  to  be,  I  fear,  the  Decade  of 
Disappointment. 

We  promised  the  underdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  would  permit  them  to 
trade  with  us.  But  we  have  fallen  miserably 
short  of  that  promise,  too.  And  today  power- 
ful Senators  are  proposing  protectionist  leg- 
islation that  rivals  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariffs 
of  the  1920'8  In  Its  restrtcUveness.  , 
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Beyond  that,  we  are  stripping  the  under- 
developed nations  of  their  skUled  talents — 
their  doctors  and  engineers  and  that  thin 
veneer  of  professional  leadership  that  Is  abso- 
lutely Indispensable  to  them  If  they  are  to 
harve  any  chance  for  growth. 

There  Is,  however,  one  area  of  trade  where 
we  have  willingly  entered  Into  development 
efforts,  along  with  every  other  developed 
country  In  the  world.  We  have  welcomed  the 
;  xinderdeveloped  nations  of  the  world  to  the 
International  arms  race. 

Since  1962  this  nation  has  Increased  Its 
grants  and  sales  of  arms  to  developing  coun- 
tries from  $404.8  million  In  that  year  to 
$866.5  mUllon  In  1967,  and  almost  all  of  the 
increase  has  been  In  sales,  which  are  now 
more  than  six  times  as  great  as  In  1962.  The 
crush  of  the  world's  annual  arms  burden  now 
approaches  $175  billion.  And  in  this  country 
we  are  threatened  by  an  imminent  anti-bal- 
listlc  missile  race  that  could  cost  $50  billion 
by  Itself,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  will  bring 
In  reaction  investment  In  other  nations. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Congress  have  not  only 
been  concerned  about  these  universally  dan- 
gerous signs,  but  have  worked  on  them.  We've 
voted  to  try  to  change  the  trend.  We've  tried 
to  recruit  active  participants  for  the  attempt 
to  help  developing  nations  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  grow  toward  peace  and  stability.  De- 
veloping an  Impetus  for  international  de- 
velopment Is  as  fundamental  an  Issue  as  any 
of  us  face. 

A  second  great  falliire,  as  least  as  impor- 
tant as  the  first,  is  oiur  Inability  to  develop 
the  kind  of  workable  international  institu- 
tion which  can  keep  the  peace.  You  know  the 
history  of  the  League  of  Nations,  one  of  the 
truly  tragic  stories  in  American  history.  We 
are  coming  very  close  to  repeating  it  in  the 
United  Nations. 

We  must  do  far  more  to  strengthen  that 
institution,  to  contribute  our  resources  and 
our  faith  to  it.  to  call  upon  this  organization 
to  deal  with  the  broad,  fundamental  Issues 
which  this  world  faces.  Without  an  interna- 
tional institution  that  has  some  potential 
for  keeping  the  peace,  the  chancee  of  prevent- 
ing Armageddon  are  dim  Indeed. 

Nor  are  all  our  problems  confined  to  inter- 
national affairs.  We  face  domestic  problems 
of  fantastic  proportions  for  which  we  have 
yet  to  develop  solutions  or  even  to  allocate 
the  necessary  resources.  This  despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  In  the  81st  month  of  the  longest, 
most  vibrant  period  of  economic  growth  in 
this  nation's  history,  war  or  no  war. 

We  now  have  a  Gross  National  Product 
Hearing  $800  billion.  All  of  India  with  500 
million  people  has  only  $43  bUllon;  all  of 
South  Asia  only  about  $50  billion.  Last  year 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  grew  by 
$10  bUllon  more  than  the  full  economies  of 
all  the  nations  of  Africa  produced,  excluding 
South  Africa. 

Yet  we  still  deserve  Gunnar  Myrdal's  Judg- 
ment In  Challenge  to  Affluence  that  "There 
U  an  ugly  smell  rising  from  the  basement  of 
the  stately  American  mansion."  That  smell 
la  In  the  air.  It  mingles  with  the  bitter  odors 
of  gunpowder  and  charred  ruins  In  Ameri- 
can cities  across  the  land. 

We  are  now  dimly  perceiving  the  fact  that 
our  domestic  mistakes  of  the  past  have 
reaped  racial  bitterness,  human  frustration 
and  failure,  and  the  aUenation  of  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  are  trapped  in  Amer- 
ican ghettoes.  Like  the  solution  to  the  Viet- 
nam crisis,  a  solution  to  the  urban  crisis 
defies  simple  identification. 

Racial  patterns  of  living  are  more  deeply 
entrenched  than  ever  before,  and  they  are 
nationwide.  As  the  chief  author  of  the  fed- 
eral Fair  Housing  blU,  I  find  nothing  more 
difficult,  nothing  more  frustrating  than  try- 
ing to  raise  this  issue — which  for  the  first 
time  involves  Northerners,  not  Just  South- 
erners— and  call  upon  this  nation  to  declare 
the  principle  that  we  are  going  to  live  to- 
gether and  not  separately.  Until  we  do  so  the 


chances  of  solving  the  maladies  of  this  coun- 
try are  very  bleak  Indeed. 

I  am  proud  as  a  Democrat,  and  I  think  you 
should  be  proud  as  Young  Democrats  that 
this  week  the  first  Negro  was  elected  mayor 
of  a  major  city  In  this  country — and  he  bears 
our  party  label.  And  we  can  be  proud  of  the 
election  of  Andrew  Hatcher  too.  But  there 
is  a  darker  side  of  those  elections  that  none 
of  us  can  Ignore. 

In  Cleveland  only  one  out  of  four  white 
Democrats  voted  for  Stokes.  The  other  three 
Jumped  over  to  the  Republicans.  In  Gary, 
Indiana,  only  17  per  cent  of  white  voters 
voted  for  Mr.  Hatcher.  Those  ought  to  be 
sobering  statistics. 

There  is  not  only  a  question  of  substance. 
We  have  a  profound  moral  issue  in  this 
country,  the  question  of  whether  we  really 
believe  in  each  other  as  people  regardless  of 
color.  It  is  fundamental  and  basic  and  far 
from  resolved. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  educational 
systems  hardly  worthy  of  the  word. 

Insensitive  law  enforcement  officers,  inade- 
quate public  services,  and  an  apathetic  Amer- 
ican public  have  created  a  new  generation  of 
bitterness  and  cynicism  and  hate,  with  lead- 
ers who  see  violence  as  an  accepted  method 
of  settling  grievances. 

What  has  been  our  response?  Too  often 
there  has  been  too  little  sympathy  and  too 
little  help,  and  too  much  inclination  toward 
suppression;  aj«verse  violence  which  could 
make  this  naflontven  more  divided. 

Now,  we  must  InMstupon  order,  but  I  don't 
believe  you  can  ha*e^order  unless  you  have 
Justice.  And  the  dSjective  of  a  liberal,  objec- 
tive of  a  decent  American,  must  be  the  ac- 
complishment of  both  objectives. 

Yet  this  is  a  country  where  the  poverty 
program  is  being  virtually  dismantled.  We 
will  be  fortunate  to  save  the  structure  of 
these  programs,  and  we  are  almost  certain  to 
see  only  minimal  increases  in  funding.  A 
profoundly  wealthy  country,  after  it  has 
made  promise  after  promise  of  greater  oppor- 
tunity, after  it  has  gone  through  one  explo- 
sion after  another,  after  the  injustices  have 
been  laid  out  for  all  of  us  to  see,  may  yet 
turn  its  back  on  the  poverty  program. 

We  have  salvaged  only  $10  million  for  rent 
supplements,  $13.6  mUlion  for  the  Teacher 
Corps,  and  about  half  of  what  the  President 
asked  for  Model  Cities. 

Our  effort  to  create  an  emergency  public 
Jobs  program  lost  In  the  Senate  by  54  to  28. 
A  program  to  fight  rats  In  American  cities 
was  laughed  down  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Though  we  now  know  that  chil- 
dren are  starving  in  Mississippi,  a  remedy  has 
been  stifled  in  the  House  Agrlcultiire  Com- 
mittee. 

It's  not  that  we  lack  money.  A  supersonic 
transport  made  it  through  the  Congress,  $142 
million  and  sonic  booms  and  all.  We  found 
$4.5  billion  for  space  and  $4.7  billion  for  pub- 
lic works.  Yet  we  could  not  find  the  resources 
for  more  than  the  moet  modest  beginning 
attack  on  the  problem  of  American  cities. 
And  that.  It  seems  to  me,  la  as  important  as 
any  issue  facing  our  nation — or  indeed,  our 
world. 

Finally,  while  It  may  seem  strange  to  say 
it,  one  of  our  biggest  problems,  in  my  opin- 
ion, Is  that  we  know  so  little  about  American 
society.  Just  as  we  know  so  little  about  Viet- 
nam and  Asia. 

When  our  cities  exploded,  public  oflJcials 
were  astonished.  Why  would  New  Haven  and 
Detroit — model  communities  under  creative, 
sophisticated  leadership — explode?  Where  had 
we  failed?  What  could  be  done  about  it? 

This  past  sixmmer  doctors  found  children, 
thousands  of  them,  starving  in  America  Just 
as  they  do  In  India.  No  one  in  the  federal 
government  knew  it  was  happening. 

We  still  don't  know  what  to  do  to  educate 
the  cbUdren  of  blighted  areas.  Some  say  the 
only  way  la  fuU  IntegraUon;  others  caU  tor 
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massive  and  expensive  compensatory  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  frightening  thing  to  me  is  that 
after  generation  after  generation  has  denied 
charity  in  this  country,  the  American  edu- 
cational establishment  has  yet  to  agree  on 
what  Is  needed  to  achieve  something  as  mini, 
mal  and  fundamental  as  giving  children  a 
fair  chance. 

Because  we  do  not  have  the  knowledge  we 
need,  some  of  us  believe  that  the  structure 
at  the  national  and  local  levels  must  be 
changed  to  bring  sophisticated  social  scien- 
tists to  the  highest  executive  and  legisla- 
tive levels.  We  must  undertake  the  develop, 
ment  of  social  indicators  that  will  keep  us 
Informed  of  human  progress  and  failure.  We 
must  search  for  answers  deliberately  and  In- 
sUtutionally  In  the  pursuit  of  full  opportu- 
nity. Otherwise  change  will  smother  us  and 
despair  will  be  our  watchword. 

Even  If  we  could  simply  stop  the  war  right 
now — and  I  don't  believe  we  can — we  would 
not  be  assured  of  the  resources  we  must 
have. 

Even  in  present  circumstances  we  could 
have  commenced  significant  new  efforts  with 
only  the  most  marginal  kinds  of  sacrifice. 
As  I  have  said,  we  found  money  this  year  for 
the  SST,  space  programs,  and  expanded  arms 
credit  sales  to  poor  nations.  But  we  barely 
saved  new  and  beginning  innovative  pro- 
grams for  the  cities. 

There  Is  no  perfect  correlation  between  at- 
titudes toward  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  at- 
titudes toward  social  programs.  Some  of  those 
who  have  made  the  argument  that  we  can't 
afford  both  guns  and  social  programs  have 
always  voted  against  those  same  social  pro- 
grams. What  is  basic  in  dealing  with  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad  is  not  the  question 
of  resources  going  to  Vietnam,  although  that 
clearly  complicates  It.  There  is  a  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  will  to  see  It  through, 
to  design  programs  and  appropriate  funds  to 
alleviate  human  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

To  do  that  VTlll  require  your  effort,  your  in- 
volvement In  this  poUtlcal  party,  your  suc- 
cess at  the  polls. 

Our  need  Is  not  to  burn  flags  or  draft  cards, 
or  to  convert  decent  human  beings  into 
demons  and  seek  to  destroy  them.  Hating  is 
easy  and  self-righteousness  Is  satisfying,  but 
this  course  destroys  more  than  it  builds  It 
steers  people  from  the  forces  of  progress  and 
further  weights  the  balance  in  favor  of  the 
reactionary,  insensitive,  and  selfish,  who  al- 
ready have  the  upper  hand. 

If  we  are  to  generate  full  opportimlty  for 
all  Americans,  we  will  need  resources  In  un- 
precedented proportions. 

This  wiu  require  a  political  coaUtlon  that 
can  obtain  greatly  expanded  support  In  Con- 
gress and  at  all  levels  of  government.  Where 
will  the  moral.  Intellectual  and  material  re- 
sources be  found  to  remake  our  America? 
What  hope  is  there  that  we  can  accomplish 
this  goal  of  full  opport\mlty? 

I  think  it  rests  with  you.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  Generation  Gap.  I  personaUy 
believe  there  is  a  difference  in  your  genera- 
tion—deeper conunltment  to  more  honest, 
personal,  moral  and  Intellectual  standards. 
If  my  appraisal  Is  correct,  I  hope  you  never 
grow  up— never  adjust  to  the  apathetic  com- 
promises that  deprive  the  nation  of  the  com- 
mitted Idealism  that  we  must  have. 

Our  party  cannot  continue  to  translate 
Ideas  Into  power  and  action  unless  there  Is 
a  continuing  Infusion  of  creative  and  Inspired 
and  selfless  yoimg  leadership— prodding  and 
pushing  us,  but  prodding  and  pushing  them- 
selves toward  leadership  in  party  and  gov- 
ernment that  ultimately  achieves  a  society 
that  fulfills  the  larger  purposes  of  a  humane 
and  compassionate  people. 

We  have  been  torn  by  a  bitter  fight  here 
In  Minnesota.  We  coiild  he  torn  by  an  equally 
bitter  fight  over  ^etnam.  I  fully  respect  and 
honor  those  who  disagree  with  me  on  Vlet- 
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nam,  but  my  plea  here  today  Is  that  we  see, 
despite  this  disagreement,  that  there  Is  a 
larger  objective.  It  could  be  shattered  and 
paralyzed  if  we  let  our  differences  destroy 
the  effectiveness  of  our  party,  if  our  great 
movement  toward  human  Improvement  Is 
further  divided,  split  and  shattered. 

The  party  and  its  ultimate  success  are  the 
only  hope  for  millions  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  In  the  world  who  hope  for  oppor- 
tunity. This  Is  our  ca\ise  and  this  must  be 
our  effort,  despite  our  mistakes.  We  can't 
succeed  without  you. 

You  are  here  on  the  specific  issue  of  Viet- 
nam. And  you  must  deal  with  It  as  best  you 
can.  We  all  must.  But  I  would  ask  that  you 
consider  two  things: 

First,  make  your  decisions  about  Vietnam 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  present  and  as 
much  insight  into  the  future  possibilities 
as  you  can  generate.  Do  not  be  deaf  to  the 
multitude  of  voices.  See  the  distinctions  as 
they  are,  not  as  you'd  like  them  to  be. 

Second,  pass  your  Judgments  as  citizens  of 
the  world.  Place  Vietnam  in  the  context  of 
the  unfinished  work  before  us — the  battle 
against  starvation,  the  fight  to  build  work- 
able international  Institutions,  the  struggle 
to  avert  hatred  and  violence  in  our  own 
society,  the  absolute  demand  that  we  plan  for 
the  kind  of  world  and  nation  we  want.  Know- 
ing what  must  be  done,  which  party  do  you 
want  to  place  In  power?  For  you  can't  get 
out  of  the  world,  and  It's  not  a  pastoral  sym- 
phony. And  1968  will  make  a  difference  to 
America  and  the  world. 

Tom  Wicker  concluded  his  New  York  Times 
article  by  saying: 

"From  reality  man  reaches  toward  promise, 
fails,  and  In  an  agony  of  failure  finds  bis 
greatness  by  reaching  again." 

The  fundamental  requirement  for  trying 
in  agony  to  reach  and  succeed  next  time  is 
young  leadership,  unvrtlling  to  compromise 
where  compromise  is  dishonest,  working 
with  energy  and  understanding.  Infusing 
our  party  and  government  with  the  Idealism 
that  we  need.  Not  withdravring  from  the 
process  because  of  Inevitable  disappoint- 
ment, but  In  those  disappointments  and  In 
the  agony  of  the  falliu-e  of  our  society,  reach- 
ing and  trying  again. 

Those  of  us  In  public  life  certainly  cannot 
argue  that  we've  even  approached  perfection. 
But  I  think  It  makes  an  awful  lot  of  differ- 
ence whether  you  are  willing  to  try;  whether 
your  dreams  are  still  important  enough  to 
make  a  special  effort.  It  Is  an  attitude.  It  Is 
a  commitment.  It  Is  a  willingness  to  be 
Involved  that's  at  stake  here. 

I  see  precious  little  chance  that  It  Is  going 
to  come  from  the  other  political  party.  If  It' 
comes  at  all.  It  will  almost  invariably  come 
from  our  own.  That's  why  what  we  do  with 
this  Instltulton,  what  you  do  as  young 
Democrats  Is  not,  as  some  would  say.  Ir- 
relevant to  the  power  structure  of  this  coun- 
try. It  Is  fundamental  and  it  Is  Important. 
Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  student 
In  CaUfomla  about  a  speech  that  I  had  given 
on  the  generation  gap.  He  wrote  specifically 
about  what  he  considered  to  be  my  thesis — 
that  If  you  disagree  with  the  system,  then 
flght  it,  or  reform  it,  from  within. 

"Although  I  am  a  devoted  follower  of  the 
New  Left  (he  said) ,  I  do  take  issue  with  their 
surprising  nalevete  on  the  political  system 
and  how  to  change  It.  I  heartily  agree  with 
your  example  of  recent  California  gu- 
bernatorial contest  and  how  the  apathy  at 
the  New  Light  In  that  race  may  hold  potenti- 
ally tragic  results.  Indeed  the  tragic  result 
lias  partially  taken  effect. 

"You  are  almost  totally  correct  In  your 
insights  into  the  thoughts  and  goals  of  my 
generation  in  your  Impression  that  many 
of  us  regard  national  politics  as  being  largely 
irrelevant." 

Then  he  suggests  some  reasons,  some  com- 
pelling ones,  for  this  attitude. 
"One  of  the  reasons,"  he  suggested.  "Is  Vbrn 


einclent  theory  that  you  can't  legislate  against 
hate  which  much  of  today's  young  activists 
at  least  subconsciously  believe.  I  take  Issue 
with  this,  for  there  is  no  better  argument 
against  that  statement  than  the  record  of 
liberal  legislation  In  America.  I  believe  that 
one  can  legislate  against  evil  and  I  further 
believe  that  one  must,  for  I  am  completely 
assured  that  if  one  does  not  fight  evil  at 
the  top,  then  Its  pressures  wiU  permeate  our 
existence. 

"A  handful  of  young  radicals  ignoring  the 
structiu-e  will  not  produce  the  results  that 
we  want,  but  it  will  leave  that  much  more 
room  for  the  enemy  to  run  free,  crowding  the 
hills  with  billboards,  clouding  the  air  with 
pollution  and  ravaging  our  forests  with  the 
exploitation  of  packaging. 

"A  political  system  must  be  radically 
changed.  But  it  must  be  Internal.  Obviously 
we  can't  exist  without  government  as  of  yet. 
Nor,  can  we  of  the  new  left  muster  enough 
people  to  totally  Ignore  the  system. 

"We  shall  show  oiuselves  shortly  around 
Washington.  Rest  assured  that  we  make  oiu- 
pressures  strongly  felt.  I  myself  hope  to  be 
in  the  front  lines." 

My  message  to  you  as  young  Democrats 
is  that  I  hope  you  know  what  this  young 
man  knows.  I  hope  you  too  will  be  in  the 
front  lines,  in  Washington  and  In  St.  Paul. 

Maybe  one  of  you  will  have  to  push  me 
out  to  get  there  someday.  I  won't  like  It  if 
that  happens,  but  I'll  have  to  take  it.  And 
I  say  better  one  of  you  within  the  Young 
Democrats  than  one  of  them. 

For  they'll  be  after  me,  too,  and  they'll  be 
doing  It  inside  the  system.  Inside  one  of  the 
best  organized  and  politically  powerful  state 
RepubUcan  parties  In  the  nation.  Is  that 
what  you  want?  That  could  be  what  you 
get,  if  you  abandon  the  party  as  a  vehicle 
for  a  change  In  government  and  policy. 

I  hope  you've  thought  about  It  carefully 
and  deeply. 

KOREA  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Y.  J.  Rhee,  of  Unlondale,  N.Y.,  sent  me 
a  copy  of  an  informative  letter  he  wrote 
on  November  1  to  Under  Secretary  of 
State  Katzenbach.  In  the  letter  Mr.  Rhee 
makes  a  number  of  Interesting  com- 
ments In  rebuttal  to  Secretary  Katzen- 
bach's  analogy,  In  a  recent  speech,  be- 
tween the  Korean  war  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Unionsale,  Lono  Island,  N.T., 

Tiovemher  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  US.  Department 
of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sm:  As  a  Korean-bom  American 
citizen,  I  was  lntrlg:ued  by  your  unsubstanti- 
ated analogy  between  the  Korean  War  and 
the  Vietnamese  War,  which  you  presented  In 
yo\ir  recent  speech  at  Fairfield  University, 
Fairfield,  Connecticut. 

I  should  like  to  dte  several  significant 
differences  between  these  two  wars.  First  of 
all,  Korea  bad  been  a  nation-state  for  many 
centuries  until  Japan  annexed  her  in  1909. 
Vietnam,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  a  geography 
which  has  never  developed  into  nationhood. 
In  Korea,  the  North  Korean  troops  com- 
menced an  unprovoked  attack  on  June  26, 
1960  against  the  government  which  was 
established  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  recognized  the  government  In 
Seoul  as  the  only  lawful  government  on  the 
peninsula.  As  you  are  aware,  none  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  governments  have  enjoyed 
slmUar  recognition  by  the  United  Nations. 


Secondly,  the  aggression  from  the  north  In 
Korea  was  an  external  attack,  whereas,  the 
hostilities  in  Vietnam  are  largely  guerrilla 
type  operations  by  the  South  Vietnamese 
against  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 
In  other  words,  a  military  victory  over  the 
aggressors  was  possible  in  Korea,  but  in  Viet- 
nam the  ultimate  victory  must  be  a  political 
one,  for  which  the  United  States  military 
power  can  not  determine  its  final  outcome. 

Thirdly,  you  stated  that  there  were 
criticisms  against  the  Korean  government  led 
by  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  that  it  was  not  really 
representative.  I  regret  to  infcom  you  that 
yovu"  information  and  knowledge  of  the 
Korean  govermnent  before  the  Korean  War 
are  totally  Inaccurate.  The  pre-Korean  War 
government  under  Syngman  Rhee  was  truly 
representative.  In  fact,  Rhee's  Minister  of 
Agriculture  was  a  communist.  The  election 
which  was  supervised  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Korea  was  completely  honest 
and  a  group  of  powerful  opposition  parties 
were  in  operation.  Of  course,  during  and  after 
the  War,  Syngman  Rhee  used  the  American- 
equipped  and  American-advised  forces  of 
organized  violence  to  crush  his  political 
enemies.  In  the  end,  as  you  are  well  aware, 
Koreans  now  have  a  war  lOTd  government 
which  rules  the  country  with  American  tanks 
and  guns.  . 

Lastly,  your  statement  in  obnnection  with 
the  complaints  that  the  Koreans  were  not 
doing  enough  for  themselves  during  the 
Korean  War  is  callous.  Please  allow  me  to  cite 
my  own  personal  account  of  how  much 
sacrifice  Koreans  made  to  repell  the  aggres- 
sors In  cooperatfon  with  fighting  men  from 
eighteen  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations.  I  have  two  brothers;  all  three  of  us 
actively  served  throughout  the  War.  My 
younger  brother  then  was  in  tenth  grade  and 
I  was  in  the  second  year  of  college.  Like  many 
friends  of  mine,  we  did  not  claim  student  de- 
ferments but  chose  to  flght.  When  I  gradu- 
ated from  a  boys'  high  school  in  Seoul  in  1949, 
I  was  one  of  the  one  htmdred  fifty  graduates 
and  all  of  us  advanced  to  colleges.  At  the  end 
of  the  War,  I  found  more  than  a  half  of  my 
high  school  classmates  were  killed  In  action 
and  many  more  were  maimed.  I  am  familiar 
with  your  military  service  during  the  World 
War  n  and  subsequent  captivity  in  Germany. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  brothers  and  my 
friends  served  during  the  Korean  War  with 
the  same  dedication  as  you  did  for  the  United 
States. 

In  conclusion,  I  do  not  believe  that  your 
strained  analogy  of  the  two  wars  would  serve 
any  purpose  in  defending  the  dubious  Viet- 
nam policy  of  the  Johnson  Administration. 

With  highest  esteem, 
Sincerely  yours. 

T.  J.  Rhb. 


ERVIN  CONSTITUTIONAL  C!ONVEN- 
TION  BILL  DRAWS  FIRE  FROM  ST. 
LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL LAW  EXPERT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  some 
weeks  ago  the  Subcommittee  on  Separa- 
tion of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Judlciaiy 
Committee  held  hearings  on  legislation 
Introduced  by  Senator  Ervin  to  define 
the  ground  rules  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  under  article  V 
of  our  Constitution.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  testify  on  this  significant  prcHxisal. 

Two  thought-provoking  commentaries 
on  the  Ervln  bill  have  since  come  to  my 
attention.  The  first  is  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  the  second, 
an  article  by  Prof.  Charles  L.  Black,  Jr., 
Luce  professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Yale 
Law  School.  Both  commentaries  are 
sharply  critical  of  the  Ervln  proposal,  al- 
though Professor  Black  feels  it  should  be 
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"sunk  without  a  trace"  while  the  Post- 
Dispatch  calls  it  a  "tentative  basis  for 
hearings,"  feeling'  "it  is  better  for  Con- 
gress to  decide  the  issue  now  rather  than 
wait  for  an  emergency." 

These  critiques  of  S.  2307  bear  a  strik- 
ing similarity,  however,  in  arguing  force- 
fully that  the  bill  completely  omits  the 
people  from  the  convention  process  and 
substitutes  State  legislatures  at  evei-y 
step  of  the  proposal  and  ratification 
process.  For  example.  State  legislatures, 
not  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the  courts, 
wovdd  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  validity 
of  a  State  call  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  Governor,  the  only  repre- 
sentative at  the  State  level  of  all  of  the 
people  of  a  State,  would  not  have  a 
chance  to  veto  such  a  convention  call. 
State  legislatures  could  appoint  conven- 
tion delegates  if  they  so  wished,  bypass- 
ing the  right  of  the  people  to  elect  those 
delegates. 

Each  State  would  have  but  a  single 
vote  in  a  constitutional  convention,  thus 
contravening  the  principle  of  propor- 
tional representation.  As  a  result  a  con- 
vention could  be  submitted  to  State 
legislatures  for  ratification  even  though 
delegates  representing  85  or  90  percent 
of  the  people  in  the  United  States  ob- 
jected. Finally,  although  Congress  could 
decide  to  have  any  proposed  amendments 
ratified  by  individual  State  conventions, 
S.  2307  would  give  the  State  legislatures 
the  authority  to  set  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  these  conventions. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  told  for 
some  time  now  in  connection  with  State 
calls  for  a  constitutional  convention  on 
reapportionment  that  we  should  let  the 
people  decide.  Senator  Ervin's  bill  as  it 
is  presently  drafted,  would  let  the  State 
legislatures  decide,  thus  bypassing  the 
checks  and  balances  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem. Every  constitutional  traditionalist 
should  be  seriously  concerned  about  such 
a  possibility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Black's  article  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Latest  Move  in  the  "Convention"  Game 
(By  Professor  Charles  L.  Black.  Jr..  Luce  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence,  Yale  Law  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn.) 

S.  2307,  Introduced  by  Senator  Ervin  on 
August  17,  Is  schedvUed  soon  for  hearings. 
The  bill  Is  compounded  of  futility,  multiple 
unconstitutionality,  and  reckless  foolishness. 
Its  Introduction  Is  the  latest  move  In  the 
"Constitutional  Convention"  game;  some 
background  Is  necessary,  if  you  have  not  been 
following  the  earlier  Innings. 

Article  V  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
amendments  may  go  through  In  two  ways. 
First  (and  this  Is  the  procedure  Invariably 
followed  up  to  now)  Congress  may,  by  two- 
thirds  majorities  In  each  House,  submit  an 
Amendment  to  the  state  legislatures,  or  (at 
Congress'  own  election)  to  conventions  In 
the  states,  three-fourths  of  whom  must  rat- 
ify. Secondly.  It  Is  provided  that  "Con- 
gress ...  on  the  Application  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States 
shaU  call  a  Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments .  .  ..'•  which  are  then  to  be  submitted 
to  one  of  the  same  ratification  procedures 
(again  at  Oongress'  election)  as  are  those 
originating  In  Congress. 


In  recent  decades,  a  good  many  of  the  state 
legislatures  have  decided — If  "decision"  Is  the 
right  name  for  the  mindless,  dlscusslonless 
whooplng-through  which  has  characterized 
some  of  their  proceedings — that  this  lan- 
guage empowers  them  to  force  the  calling, 
not  of  a  "Convention  for  proposing  Amend- 
ments," In  the  sense  of  a  convention  to  con- 
sider national  problems  and  to  fashion  such 
proposals  as  the  convention  thinks  ought  to 
be  made,  but  rather  of  a  "convention"  to  vote 
aye  or  nay  on  a  text  actually  proposed  by  the 
legislatures  themselves.  The  only  authority 
behind  this  reading  of  the  text  of  Article  V  is 
the  self-serving  authority  of  twentieth-cen- 
tury state  legislatures. 

Between  them  and  their  goal  stands  Con- 
gress, with  Its  power  to  decide  upon  the  valid- 
ity of  their  "applications."  and  to  set  such 
rules  for  representation  at  the  "convenUon" 
as  to  Congress  may  seem  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest.  S.  2307  seeks.  In  brief,  to  disarm  Con- 
gress In  advance,  and  to  put  the  country  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  state  legislatures, 
by  setting  up  a.  well-greased  "standard  oper- 
ating procedure"  for  dealing  with  these  ap- 
plications, so  that  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
the  contemporaneous  and  focussed  Judgment 
of  Congress  to  act  on  them  as  Issues  arise. 

It  Is  hard  to  strike  a  balance  between  the 
futility  and  the  over-all  foolishness  of  this 
proposal.  I  think  I  wUl  start  with  the  futility. 
The  measure  Is  utterly  futile  because  It 
tries  to  do  what  neither  the  Ninetieth  nor 
any  other  Congress  can  do — to  bind  future 
Congresses  to  exercise  their  discretion  and 
responslbUity  In  a  certain  way.  After  specify- 
ing what  the  state  applications  are  to  con- 
tain— and  in  doing  so  resolving,  probably 
wrongly,  several  crucial  constitutional  ques- 
tions— S.  2307  reaches  Its  bottleneck: 

"If  either  House  of  the  Congress  deter- 
mines, upon  a  consideration  of  any  such  re- 
port or  of  a  concurrent  resolution  agreed  to 
by  the  other  House  of  the  Congress,  that  there 
are  in  effect  applications  made  by  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  States  for  the  calling  of  a  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  shall  be  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
ag^e  to  a  concurrent  resolution  calling  for 
the  convening  of  a  Federal  constitutional 
convention  upon  that  subject." 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  this  Congress  can- 
not bind  Its  succesors  either  by  its  attempted 
resolution  of  the  thorny  constitution  prob- 
lems entailed  In  the  decision  whether  state 
applications  are  valid,  or  by  Its  policy-Judg- 
ments (embodied  In  the  rest  of  the  bill)  as 
to  the  sort  of  "convention"  to  be  called,  when 
and  If  one  Is  to  be  called.  No  Senator  or 
Representative  In  any  subsequent  Congress 
could  warrantedly  think  himself  estopped  to 
reconsider  all  these  problems  from  the  ground 
up — indeed,  he  would  be  under  a  plain  duty 
to. do  so.  and  to  cast  his  vote  in  accordance 
with  his  own  and  not  his  predecessors'  con- 
science. The  bill  Ifl' therefore  a  bTutum  ful- 
men.  Yet  It  Is  Introduced  for  an  effect — the 
effect  of  producing  a  momentum,  an  appear- 
ance of  consensus.  It  Is  therefore  worth  talk- 
ing about  more  fully,  for  It  is  Important  not 
only  that  It  not  pass,  but  also  that  it  not 
make  a  good  showing. 

As  to  the  foolishness,  the  most  conspicuous 
unwisdom,  as  I  have  Implied.  Is  over-all.  The 
entire  conception  of  a  "standard  operating 
procedure."  In  respect  of  the  discharge  of 
this  critically  Important  Congressional  func- 
tion, never  up  to  now  Invoked,  and  sure  to 
be  very  rarely  invoked.  If  at  aU.  in  future, 
is  absurd.  The  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Is  hardly  a  thing  to  be  reduced  as  nearly 
to  the  automatic  as  may  be.  Calling  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention  is  the  last  thing  one 
would  wish  to  see  routlnlzed. 

More  detailed  comment  on  S.  2307  may 
usefully  focus  on  particular  sections. 

Section  3(b)  performs  an  astonishing  Ini- 
tial act  of  abdication: 

"Questions  concerning  the  State  legislative 
procedure  and  the  vaUdlty  of  the  adoption 
of  a  State  resolution  cognizable  under  this 
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Act  shall  be  determinable  by  the  State  leu- 
Islature  and  Its  decisions  thereon  shall  b« 
binding  on  all  others.  Including  State  and 
Federal  courts,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  matter 
as  I  have  pointed  out.  can  the  Ninetieth 
Congress  effectively  abdicate  for  its  succes- 
sors, and  the  provision  therefore  classlfiw 
easily  under  the  futility  heading,  but  It  also 
would  seem  to  be  unconstitutional.  In  that 
It  at  least  seeks  to  withdraw  from  Congress 
and  the  courts  such  responsibility  as  they 
might  constitutionally  have  to  determine 
whether  the  state  applications  are  valid,  and 
It  Is  foolish,  for  It  leaves  to  local  Interest 
to  determine  the  "validity"  of  an  attempted 
exercise  of  a  function  of  vital  concern  to  the 
nation. 

Sections  3(c)  and  13(b),  which  may  con- 
veniently be  grouped  together,  provide  that 
the  state  governors  shall  have  no  voice  either 
In  the  state  legislative  decision  to  apply  for 
a  "convention"  or  In  the  ratlflcation  by  the 
state  legislature  of  such  proposals  as  come 
out   of    the    "convention."    Except    on    the 
(rather  questionable)  assumption  that  Con- 
gress  has  power  to  fix  the  law  on  these  mat- 
ters, these  provisions  are  nuUltles.  On  that 
assumption,  the  provisions  embody  strange 
policy  choices  Indeed.  The  amendment  proc- 
ess is  the  moet  solemn  one  In  our  govern- 
ment; In  It  we  discern  ultimate  power.  Why 
should   Congress  elect  positively   to  ordain 
that  each  state  Is  to  take  two  crucial  steps 
In  that  process  without  a  safeguard— sub- 
mission to  the  governor  for  possible  veto— 
which  woiUd  be  necessary  In  the  case  of  a 
bill  regulating  the  working-hours  of  intra- 
state  dog-catchers?   The   answer   Is   simple 
and  not  creditable  to  the  draftsmen  of  the 
bill.  Governors  are  elected  statewide;  no  ger- 
rymandering or  other  finagling  can  prevent 
their  being  responsible  to  the  whole  people 
of    the    state.    Something    roughly— though 
only  very  roughly— like  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple would  be  Introduced  If  the  governor 
had  to  approve.  Governors,  too,  are  likely  to 
be  people  of  relatively  high  Intelligence  and 
prestige.  Their  %ctions  are  visible.  What  Is 
wanted,  obviously.  Is  to  make  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  amendable  by  the 
all-but-anonymous  sole  action  of  the  mem- 
bership  of   the   stete   legislatures,   with   no 
check  of  any  kind.  Do  the  state  legislatures, 
as  we  know  them,  reaUy  deserve  such  con- 
fidence? 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  futility  of 
Section  6(a),  where  the  attempt  Is  made  to 
make  It  the  "duty"  of  the  Houses  of  Congress 
to  call  a  convention  of  a  prescribed  form, 
whatever  the  current  Judgment  of  Congress 
may  be  as  to  the  obligation  resting  on  Con- 
gress, or  as  to  the  wise  manner  of  constitut- 
ing such  a  convention.  One  other  thing  needs 
to  be  mentioned  about  this  section:  It  pro- 
vides for  Issuance  of  a  convention  call  by 
"concixrrent"  resolution,  ellmlnaUng  the  step 
of  submission  to  the  President  and  possible 
veto.  Now  If  anything  Is  absolutely  clear,  on 
the  face  of  a  constitutional  text  (Article  1, 
i  7)  not  caUlng  for  Interpretation,  It  Is  that 
"every  Order,  Resolution,  or  Vote  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  a  question  of  Adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  before  Same  shall  take  Effect,  shall  be 
approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by 
him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rules  and  Limitations  prescribed 
In  the  Case  of  a  Bill."  The  excuse,  presuma- 
bly, for  this  bypassing  of  the  President  would 
be  the  1798  case  of  HolU-ngaworth  v.  Virginia, 
where  (in  an  opinion  which  can  be  seen,  by 
anyone  who  cares  to  look  at  the  report,  to 
be  inadequately  reasoned),  the  Court  held 
that  a  constitutional  amendment,  originat- 
ing In  Congress,  av,d  passed  by  the  tame  ttoo- 
thirds  aa  is  needed  to  override  a  veto,  need 
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not  go  to  the  President.  Whatever  reason  can 
be  given  for  this  decision  obviously  has  no 
application  to  the  calling  of  a  convention  by 
simple  majorities  In  both  Houses:  there  Is 
not  the  shakiest  ground  for  holding  such  a 
measure  unamenable  to  Presidential  veto, 
under  the  plain  language  of  Article  I,  §  7.  It  la 
astounding — or,  I  should  rather  say.  It  ought 
to  be  astounding — that  people  who  dress 
themselves  up  as  strict-construction  con- 
stitutional textuallsts  are  without  shame  In 
putting  forward  such  a  proposal. 

When  we  reach  Section  7,  we  are  startled 
to  find  that  "a  convention  called  under  this 
Act  shall  be  composed  of  as  many  delegates 
from  each  State  as  it  Is  entitled  to  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress." 

Can  It  be  thaj  the  popular  principle  Is 
actually  to  t^^epresented — that  some  pre- 
caution at  some  stage  Is  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  amendments  are  supported  by  at  least  a 
majority  of  the  people?  No,  we  should  have 
given  Senator  ErvIn  more  credit  than  that. 
Section  9(a)  clears  up  the  puzzle : 

"In  voting  on  any  question  before  the  con- 
vention each  State  shall  have  one  vote  which 
shall  be  cast  as  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
from  the  State,  present  at  the  time,  shall 
agree.  If  the  delegates  from  any  State  present 
are  evenly  divided  on  any  question  before 
the  convention,  the  vote  of  that  State  shall 
not  be  cast  on  the  question." 

So,  on  both  proposal  and  ratification,  Cali- 
fornia and  Alaska  have  an  equal  voice.  Cali- 
fornia gets  more  expense-paid  Junkets;  that 
Is  the  only  genuflection  the  bill  makes  to 
democracy.  The  arithmetical  effect  Is  utterly 
startling;  even  If  no  populous  states  lost  their 
votes  by  a  tie  among  their  delegates,  an 
amendment  could  be  proposed  by  delegates 
representing  perhaps  15%  of  the  American 
people! 

Seition  7(a)  goes  on  to  provide,  "Each 
delei^ate  shall  be  elected  or  appointed  In  the 
manner  provided  by  State  law."  The  state 
legislatures,  having  procured  the  summon- 
ing of  the  "convention,"  are  to  fix  the  manner 
of  selecting  delegates  to  It.  No  limits  are  set. 
They  may  be  "elected."  or.  perchemce,  "ap- 
pointed," by  somebody  unspecified.  Nothing 
would  prevent  the  state  legislatures  from 
quite  dominating  this  ph,-\se  of  the  process. 

Sections  12  and  13(a),  together,  create  a 
puzzle.  Section  12  flatly  provides  for  ratifica- 
tion by  the  state  legislatures.  Section  13,  be- 
latedly, refers  to  Congress'  option  to  provide 
for  ratification  by  conventions  in  the  states — 
but  puts  their  "rules  of  procedure"  under 
the  State  legislatures: 

"For  the  purpose  of  ratifying  proposed 
amendments  transmitted  by  the  States  pur-, 
suant  to  this  Act  the  State  legislatures  shall 
adopt  their  own  rules  of  procedure  except 
that  the  acts  of  ratification  shall  be  by  con- 
vention or  by  State  legislative  action  as  the 
Congress  may  direct.  All  questions  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  State  legislative  procedure 
shall  be  determined  by  the  legislatures  and 
their  decisions  shall  be  binding  on  all 
others." 

It  would  undoubtedly  be  contended  that 
this  means  that  the  mode  of  selection  of  the 
conventions  Is  In  the  legislatures'  hands.  It 
Is  the  foolishness  of  this  that  Is  Its  moet  con- 
spicuous characteristic.  Why  hold  conven- 
tions If  they  are  to  be  under  the  domination 
of  the  very  legislatures  to  which  they  are  the 
constitutional  alternative?  The  same  ques- 
tion, rephrased,  seems  to  settle  the  connected 
constitutional  Issue:  why  should  Article  V 
have  given  Congress  the  option  of  providing 
for  ratification  by  conventions.  If  the  legisla- 
tures thus  to  be  bypassed  were  to  control  the 
conventions?  Such  an  absurd  reading  of  Ar- 
ticle V  cannot  be  right. 

Summarily,  what  this  bill  tries  to  do  Is  to 
strap  the  Constitution  down  for  such  opera- 
tions aa  the  state  legislatures,  acting  alone 
and  without  any  check  by  anybody  repre- 
senting the  nation  aa  a  whole,  might  wish  to 
perform.  It  would  make  It  possible  for  na- 


tional constitutional  amendments  simply 
to  steal  upon  us,  by  local  votes  cast  on  local 
considerations.  The  bill  Is  antl-natlonal  to 
the  core.  It  traduces  every  sound  theory  of 
federalism.  It  carelessly  Jettisons  all  thought 
of  checks  and  balances.  The  fact  that  It  la 
In  the  end  a  futility — that  subsequent  Con- 
gresses need  not  and  could  not  think  them- 
selves bound  by  It — should  not  blind  us  to  Its 
dangers.  If  It  were  to  pass.  It  would  con- 
stitute a  symbolic  victory  for  the  ultra-right, 
which  can  still  make  a  kind  of  showing  In 
the  state  legislatures  that  It  cannot  make 
anywhere  else.  And  It  might  be  used  to  make 
It  appear,  though  falsely,  that  some  Congress 
of  the  future,  exercising  Its  own  Judgment 
as  It  would  be  duty-bound  to  do.  was  violat- 
ing the  standing  law. 

Let  us  hope  that  S.  2307  Is  sunk  without  a 
trace. 


(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Oct.  30, 

1967] 

Omitting  the   People 

A  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee  begins 
hearings  this  week  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant yet  neglected  aspects  of  constitu- 
tional law.  The  question  Is  how  Congress  shall 
create  a  Constitutional  Convention  if  the 
states  require  one. 

At  the  moment  nobody  knows  the  answer, 
because  there  has  never  been  such  a  conven- 
tion, nor  any  ground-rules  for  one.  But  the 
matter  Is  urgent  because  32  states  have  asked 
for  a  convention  to  upset  the  Supreme 
Court's  one  man,  one  vote  rule  for  state  leg- 
islative apportionment.  This  states'  rights 
drive  seems  at  stalemate,  yet  if  only  two 
more  states  petition  Congress,  that  body  will 
be  faced  with  the  demands  cf  establishing 
Immediate  precedent. 

Senator  Ervin,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee on  separation  of  powers,  rightly  argues 
that  It  Is  better  for  Congress  to  decide  the 
Issue  now  rather  than  to  wait  for  an  emer- 
gency. The  North  Carolinian  has  Introduced 
his  own  bin  as  a  tentative  basis  for  hearings. 
His  purpose  Is  praiseworthy  but  his  bill 
should,  we  think,  be  no  more  than  tentative. 
It  would  give  the  states,  rather  than  the 
people,  full  control  of  the  amending  process. 

The  Ervln  bill,  S.  2307,  contains  some  sound 
provisions.  Prlnclj>ally,  It  forestalls  the  dan- 
gerous possibility  that  a  convention  simi- 
moned  by  the  states  could  attempt  to  rewrite 
the  entire  Constitution.  The  bill  does  this  by 
requiring  the  states  to  propose  particular 
goals  for  amendments,  and  by  permitting 
Congress  to  disapprove  the  results  If  they 
exceed  these'  purposes. 

Moreover,  the  measure  allows  states  to 
rescind  petitions  once  adopted.  The  author- 
ity to  do  this  has  never  been  clear.  This 
proposal  would  deprive  the  reapportioned 
Missouri  Legislature  of  an  excuse  for  falling 
to  rescind  the  malapportionment  petition 
adopted  by  the  malapportloned  1965  Legis- 
lature. 

However,  the  Ervln  bill  does  not  require 
a  Governor's  signature  on  state  petitions; 
It  leaves  these  to  the  legislatures  alone.  In 
short,  the  rules  for  seeking  to  amend  the 
Federal  Constitution  would  be  weaker  than 
the  rules  for  passing  a  state  traffic  law.  The 
Governor,  as  the  one  state  official  repre- 
senting a  state-wide  majority  of  the  public, 
would  be  left  out  of  the  picture  and  so.  very 
likely,  would  majority  opinion. 

But  the  most  serious  error  of  the  bill,  from 
the  standpoint  of  popular  government.  Is  the 
plan  to  give  each  state  one  vote  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention — regardless  of  the 
state's  population.  Nevada  would  have  as 
much  to  say  about  the  nature  of  the  conven- 
tion's work  as  New  York.  In  theory,  at  least, 
the  26  smallest  states  could  determine  the 
results,  though  they  represent  only  17  per 
cent  of  the  American  people. 

The  Ervln  bill  leavea  the  whole  amending 
process  to  the  states  or,  more  specifically, 
the  state  legislatures.  Under  the  Constitu- 


tion, two  thirds  of  the  states  may  lnv<Ae  a 
Constitutional  Convention  (though  they. 
Indeed,  might  have  less  than  a  third  of  the 
national  population),  and  three  fourths  of 
the  states  may  ratify  a  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  Individual  states,  through  their  leg- 
islatures, also  dominate  the  convention,  then 
the  legislatures  are  In  full  control  of  the 
initiation,  the  deliberation  and  the  final  rati- 
fication of  changes  In  the  Constitution.  We 
doubt  that  state  legislatures  are  held  In  such 
high  regard  that  the  general  public  would 
entrust  them  with  tampering  with  the  rules 
of  national  government,  the  BUI  of  Rights 
or  anything  else  In  the  basic  charter  of  the 
Union. 

Somewhere  In  the  amending  process  there 
must  be  a  voice  for  the  people  based  on  fair 
representation.  Congress  has  represented 
that  voice  In  the  amending  process  in  the 
past.  If  a  convention  Is  caUed,  It  must  be 
fairly  apportioned.  The  reasonable  way  to  do 
It  Is  to  apfkortlon  convention  delegates  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  population,  and 
to  give  each  delegate,  not  each  state,  one 
vote. 

The  Ervln  bill  omits  the  people.  While 
Senator  Ervln  called  the  hearings  to  estab- 
lish a  needed  precedent,  the  need  Is  grave 
enough  to  demand  a  sound  and  lasting  one. 


THE  NATIONAL  HEALTH  CRISIS  AND 
THE  MEDICAL  BRAIN  DRAIN 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  Tues- 
day's Washington  Post  contains  a  stoiy, 
"Nation  Is  Warned  of  Health  Crisis," 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  every 
Senator. 

This  report  by  Thomas  O'Toole  sum- 
marizes a  report  to  President  Johnson 
by  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Health  Manpower.  It  describes  a  na- 
tional health  crisis  that,  according  to 
Mr.  CToole's  report,  will  worsen  unless 
there  is  a  sweeping  reform  of  our  na- 
tional health  effort. 

One  portion  of  the  story,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deals  with  a  problem  in  which  I 
have  a  special  interest.  According  to 
Mr.  O'Toole,  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  is  that  the  Na- 
tion should — 

Gradually  disapprove  and  phase  out  the 
Third  Preference  part  of  the  Immigration 
law  that  each  year  admits  7,000  new  foreign 
medical  graduates  into  the  U.S.,  where  al- 
most 20  percent  of  aU  new  medical 
licenses  given  each  year  go  to  foreign-trained 
doctors.  Not  only  are  these  doctors  poorly 
trained  by  U.S.  standards,  claims  the  Com- 
mission, their  entry  Into  the  US.  repre- 
sents the  "worst  kind  of  brain  drain"  In  the 
world  today. 

For  2  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  to  focus  attention  on  this  deplor- 
able aspect  of  the  brain  drain  from  de- 
veloping countries.  ITie  opportunities  for 
health  and  even  life  leave  many  of  the 
developing  nations  of  the  world  along 
with  medical  personnel  who  migrate  to 
the  United  States.  The  richest  nation  in 
the  world  is  not  providing  enough  phy- 
sicians for  its  people. 

I  cannot  beUeve  it  must  be  this  way. 
and  I  caimot  believe  we  can  tolerate  this 
continual  theft  of  critical  medical  talent 
from  nations  where  chances  for  health 
and  grovirth  depend  on  that  talent.  The 
brain  drain  from  developing  countries 
in  medicine  is  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  this  timely  article  from  the 
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Washington    Post    be    printed '  in    the 
Record. 

There  being  nd  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nation  Is  Warned  of  Health  Crisis 
^By  Thomas  O'Toole) 
The  Nation  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  "health 
crisis,"  said  a  presidential  commission  yester- 
day— one  that  will  worsen  unless  the  country 
undertakes  a  sweeping  reform  of  medical 
schools,  hospitals,  heath  insurers  and  even 
the  way  doctors  themselves  are  licensed  to 
practice. 

The  crisis  we  find  ourselves  in,  said  the 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Health 
Manpower,  whose  15  members  (eight  of  them 
doctors)  have  studied  the  status  of  health 
services  since  May,  1966,  is  one  brought  on 
by  a  lack  of  leadership  and  an  uawillingness 
to  change  within  the  health  establishment. 
The  results,  said  the  Commlslon  yesterday 
In  a  report  to  President  Johnson,  are  long 
waits  to  see  a  doctor,  hurried,  impersonal 
attention  once  the  patient  Is  seen,  a  shortage 
of  hospital  beds  and  services,  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  care  and  costs  rising  sharply 
"from  levels  that  already  prohibit  care  for 
some  and  create  major  financial  burdens  for 
msmy  more." 

To  challenge  this  "crisis  of  care,"  the  Com- 
mission recommended  no  fewer  than  53  ma- 
jor changes  in  the  way  the  U.S.  health  care 
system  is  to  work.  And  while  asking  for  vol- 
untary accept.mce  of  its  proposals,  the  Com- 
mission nonetheless  indicated  they  might 
have  to  be  enforced 

"Unless  these  changes  are  accomplished 
more  quickly  than  has  ever  been  possible  in 
the  past,"  the  Commission  warned,  "a  more 
serious  health  crisis  is  inevitable." 

Among  its  58  curatives,  the  Commission 
prescribed  a  few  sure  to  stir  controversy  for 
years  to  come : 

For  doctors  and  dentists:  Back-to-schoo) 
refresher  courses  or  periodic  examination* 
for  renewal  of  their  licenses  to  maintain  their 
skills  and  guard  against  malpractice  and  "un- 
necessary or  overly  expensive  tests  and  treat- 
ments" by  some. 

For  hospitals:  Financial  rewards  for  effi- 
ciency and  quality  care  sufficient  enough  "to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  a  hospital  to  reduce 
quality  and  community  service  Just  In  order 
to  lower  costs." 

For  health  Insurance  organizations:  En- 
couragement to  revise  their  payment  proce- 
dures to  share  savings  with  hospitals  and 
Individual  physicians  who  demonstrate  med- 
ical ability. 

For  medical  and  dental  schools:  Incentive 
grants  to  those  who  raise  their  output  of 
doctors  and  dentists  and  a  denial  of  funds 
to  those  who  do  not. 

For  medical  and  dental  students:  direct 
financial  aid  over  their  course  of  study,  in- 
ternship and  residency,  with  an  option  to 
repay  the  loans  over  a  long  term  or  through 
direct  governmental  service,  either  !n  t^e 
military.  Public  Health  Service  or  a  Povert- 
Corps  for  doctors 

While  these  last  two  recommendations  a"- 
clearly  to  increa-^e  the  supply  of  heilth  rro 
fesslonals,  the  Commission  insisted  fhpy  w- 
made  to  meet  future  needs  and  expan.«-!cn 

"The  crisis  at  the  present  time."  it  raid.  "'» 
not  simply  one  of  numbers,"  to  raise  the 
number  of  practicing  doctors,  dentists,  nurses 
and  auxiliary  perronnel.  "We  must  first  im- 
prove the  system  through  which  health  care 
is  provided." 

One  way  to  Improve  the  he*lth  care  system. 
recommended  the  Commission.  woi'V   no 
draft  doctors  through  the  communities  wh--" 
they  work  instead  of  through  the  r  ow-  homp 
towns. 

So  outdated  Is  the  present  method  of  Se- 
lective Service  that  it  has  left  some  tovn« 
with  overnight  doctor  shortages.  Not  lone 
ago,  a  Oommlsslon  member  said.  Vanderbllt 


University  Medical  School  was  left  without 
a  Pathology  Department,  when  its  seven-man 
staff  (from  seven  different  states)  was 
drafted  all  at  once. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  upgrading  the 
health  care  system,  the  Commission  said, 
would  be  through  what  it  calls  a  "peer  re- 
view" system,  certain  to  be  one  of  the  most 
controversial  of  the  Commission's  proposals. 

What  the  Commission  would  like  to  see  in 
the  U.S.  Is  a  series  of  review  boards,  at  the 
city,  county  and  state  levels,  at  the  hospital 
level,  and  at  the  health  Insurance  organiza- 
tion level. 

In  effect,  these  review  boards — made  up 
of  prominent  physicians  and  health  officials — 
would  demand  that  doctors  and  hospitals  ac- 
count for  their  actions. 

Besides  peer  review,  the  Commission  made 
other  specific  recommendations  to  improve 
the  health  care  system.  Among  them: 

Gradually  disapprove  and  phase  out  the 
Third  Preference  part  of  the  immigration  law 
that  each  year  admits  7000  new  foreign  medi- 
cal graduates  Into  the  U.S.,  where  almost  20 
per  cent  of  all  new  medical  licenses  given 
each  year  go  to  foreign-trained  doctors.  Not 
only  are  these  doctors  poorly  trained  by  U.S. 
standards,  claims  the  Commission,  their  en- 
try Into  the  U.S.  represents  the  "worst  kind 
of  brain  drain"  In  the  world  today. 

Give  the  highest  priority  to  improving 
health  care  for  the  poor  and  needy.  "No  clear- 
cut  solution  for  care  of  the  disadvantaged 
has  been  developed,"  the  Commission  con- 
cluded. "We  urge  that  experimentation  be 
markedly  expanded  with  recognition  of  the 
special  problems  of  this  segment  of  the  pop- 
ulation." 


THE  GREAT  SALT  LAKE 

Mr.  MOSS- Mr.  President,  in  late  Oc- 
tober, Mr.  Tom  Tiede  wrote  a  most 
derogatory  article  concerning  Great  Salt 
Lake  which  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
physiographic  feature  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Tiede  Is  a  feature  writer  of 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
a  Scripps-Howard  Service,  and  he  Is 
based  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Tiede  has  been  described  to  me  as 
a  competent,  even  distinguished,  writer, 
so  I  can  conclude  only  that  he  was  grossly 
misinformed. 

Among  the  things  which  he  said  about 
Great  Salt  Lake  are  "it  stinks,"  and  "the 
shore,  thousands  of  irregiilar  miles  long, 
is  littered  with  garbage,  carcasses,  inner- 
tubing,  rusting  castaways  and  several 
million  other  objects  which  give  off  a 
sort  of  rotting  stench." 

He  further  said: 

The  water,  what  there  Is  of  It,  is  polluted 
with  as  much  as  30  million  gallons  of  sewage 
a  day  and,  according  to  experienced  natives, 
"ifs  like  swimming  in  a  septic  tank." 

Unquestionably,  this  Is  an  extreme 
and  prejudiced  view  based,  I  am  sure,  on 
'^ossip  rather  than  personal  observation. 
However,  there  is  just  enough  truth  In 
t  that  it  cannot  be  branded  total  false- 
hood. Let  me  briefly  comment  on  several 
of  his  allegations. 

The  Utah  Water  Pollution  Committee 
states  that  there  are  19  plants  in  41 
communities  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
watershed  now  providing  secondary 
treatment  and  effluent  chlorlnation  to 
serve  a  638.000  population  equivalent. 
These  19  plants  discharge  110  million 
gallons  per  day  of  effluent  Into  tributary 
streams  of  the  lake  such  as  the  Jordan 
River,  the  Bear  River,  and  the  Weber 
River,  or  Into  irrigation  and  drainage 


channels,  or.  in  the  case  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  directly  into  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
This  water  is  not  "polluted." 

There  are  five  small  communities  pro- 
viding no  waste  water  treatment,  serv- 
ing a  population  equivalent  of  1,160. 
These  villages  discharge  approximately 
100,000  gallons  per  day  of  imtreated 
waste  water  into  the  Bear  River  and  the 
Weber  River,  streams  which  flow  into 
Great  Salt  Lake. 

We  can  measure  the  progress  made  in 
recent  years  in  combating  the  pollution 
problem  by  referring  to  the  reconnals- 
sance  investigation  of  Great  Salt  Lake 
which  was  made  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  1959.  I  have  referred  to  this 
investigation  before  in  discussions  of  the 
proposed  Great  Salt  Lake  National  Mon- 
ument. The  investigation  team  was  sent 
from  the  Park  Service  regional  office  in 
Sante  Fe. 

Its  report,  published  in  November  1960, 
mentioned  pollution  as  one  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  impeding  development  of 
the  lake  area.  Here  is  a  paragraph  from 
that  report : 

During  recent  years.  Great  Salt  Lake  has 
been  seriously  affected  by  such  activities 
as  disposal  of  municipal  wastes.  Industrial 
uses,  and  major  construction  projects.  This 
presents  a  great  problem  In  management 
and  development  if  the  maximum  benefits 
from  this  great  natxiral  resource  are  to  be 
realized. 

The  report  also  states  that  "i)ollution 
by  both  raw  sewage  and  industrial  wastes 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties." 

Since  that  survey  was  made,  10  sewage 
treatment  plants  have  been  built.  They 
are:  Sandy,  1962;  Salt  Lake  City,  1965; 
South  Davis  Sewer  District,  two  plants, 
1962;  Central  Davis  Improvement  Dis- 
trict, 1961;  Garland-Tremonton,  1963; 
Park  City,  1966;  Coalville,  1965;  Magna, 
1962;  Tooele,  1967.  Further,  Logan  Is 
constructing  a  plant  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1968. 

Therefore,  the  pollution  has  been 
greatly  reduced.  But,  since  Great  Salt 
Lake  has  no  outlet,  it  is  diflBcult  totally 
to  eliminate  the  problem,  but  imtreated 
waste  water  is  now  down  to  about  100 
thousand  gallons  per  day  discharged  into 
tributary  streams  of  the  lake. 

As  to  the  statements  concerning  un- 
sightly debris,  it  can  be  said  authorita- 
tively that  none  of  this  exists  around 
Antelope  Island  or  in  sight  of  it. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  a  National 
Geographic  article  of  August  1967,  that 
at  least  many  areas  of  the  other  islands 
are  clean.  To  say  the  shore  is  "littered 
with  garbage"  is  not  true.  The  beaches 
are  clean  and  bare. 

Frequent  trips  to  Antelope  Island  this 
year  have  confirmed  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  pollution  stink  apparent  aroimd  the 
island.  Near  the  water,  one  is  conscious 
of  a  somewhat  acrid  odor,  which  is  im- 
usual  but  not  too  unpleasant.  This  is 
thought  to  be  caused  by  the  brine  fly, 
and  is  known  to  all  Utahans  as  "the  smell 
of  the  lake."  I  do  not  find  this  faintly 
pimgent  odor  oflfensive.  Nor  did  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  who  visited 
Saltair  in  its  prime. 

Any  native  Utahans  who  described 
swimming  in  the  lake  as  being  akin  to  im- 
mersion in  a  septic  tank  did  not  speak 
from  personal  experience  or  knowledge. 
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Today,  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  clear, 
although  salt  laden,  and  are  less  polluted 
than  they  were  when  thousands  daily 
swam  from  the  bathing  piers  of  Saltair, 
the  area's  most  celebrated  resort.  The 
lake  is  cleaner;  not  more  polluted. 
Shortly,  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  no 
untreated  waste  water  flows  into  the  lake. 

Getting  back  to  the  1959  Park  Service 
Investigation,  it  was  noted  that  the  fall- 
ing water  level  has  left  famed  Saltair 
high  and  dry.  And  the  report  said: 

The  beaches  and  boat  harbor  were  un- 
attractive and  an  atmosphere  of  apathy  and 
decay  prevails  over  much  of  the  area. 

But  nowhere  did  it  state  that  the 
beaches  were  littered  with  foreign  ob- 
jects. Moreover,  the  report  also  said  this: 

An  excellent  overall  Impression  of  the  area 
was  gained  from  an  airplane  flight  over  the 
lake. 

The  report  identifles  the  areas  which 
the  reconnaissance  team  visited  on  the 
ground  as:  Stansbiuy  Island,  the  two 
bathing  beaches,  Garfield  boat  harbor, 
Saltair.  Farmington  Bay  and  Ogden  Bay 
State  Bird  Refuges,  Bear  River  Migra- 
tory Bird  Refuge,  Promontory  Point, 
Willard  Bay,  and  Antelope  Island. 

It  is  true  that  a  large  smelting  opera- 
tion is  located  along  a  portion  of  the 
south  shore  of  the  lake,  and  that  noxious 
odors  sometimes  emerge  from  that.  And 
large  quantities  of  smelter  slag  are  piled 
not  far  from  the  shore.  Moreover,  on 
other  portions  of  the  shore,  extensive  de- 
velopments are  proceeding  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  take  great  tonnages 
of  metals  and  chemicals  from  the  brines. 
But  such  industrial  development  is  hard- 
ly new  to  important  bodies  of  water  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
unsightly  or  malodorous  and  it  is  remote 
from  Antelope  Island.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  on  a  lake  of  the  size  of  this 
one,  the  shores  will  be  utilized  for  many 
purposes.  The  significant  point  is  that 
there  has  been  rapid  progress  in  improv- 
ing the  area  in  the  past  decade.  The  lake 
is  not  only  both  scenic  and  interesting 
but  affords  potential  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  Mr.  Tiede  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  facts 
and  personally  to  observe  more  of  the 
shoreline  and  surrounding  areas. 


FIREARMS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently an  article  on  the  subject  of  the 
pending  firearms  legislation  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Denver  Post.  The  article, 
written  by  Mr.  Dick  Thomas,  is  entitled 
"Gun  Laws  Challenged — Debate  Heated 
on  Congressional  Firearms  Control 
Measures." 

The  article  is  a  good  example  and.  I 
believe,  is  representative  of  the  serious- 
ness with  which  the  citizens  of  my  own 
State  view  proposed  tight  Federal  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  firearms. 

Mr.  Thomas  questions,  as  did  I  in  my 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  ear- 
lier this  year,  the  overemphsisis  on  the 
part  of  the  strong  gun  control  advocates 
of  a  direct  causal  relationship  between 
gim  control  and  crime  reduction. 

In  writing  of  the  abuses  by  some  of  the 
use  of  firearms,  he  points  adt 


These  misused  firearms  total  four -tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  all  privately,  owned  firearms 
in  the  United  States  if  one  assumes  the  total 
is  30  million,  and  that  Is  probably  low. 

So  the  federal  legislation  is  aimed  equally 
at  99.6  per  cent  of  the  guns  owned  by  people 
who  respect  the  law  as  well  as  that  fraction 
of  1  per  cent  that  are  used  by  criminals. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  concerned 
me  the  most  about  the  administration 
and  Dodd  proposals  is  well  brought  out 
by  his  statement  that: 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  bills  la 
that  they  put  virtually  the  same  restrictions 
on  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  that  they  do 
on  pistols  and  revolvers — the  most  common 
type  of  firearms  used  in  crime. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  finer 
and  more  equitable  newspaper  presenta- 
tions of  the  firearms  picture  that  I  have 
seen.  It  serves  also  to  place  in  perspec- 
tive some  of  the  "guns  are  bad"  philoso- 
phy of  the  administration  and  Dodd  bills. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  dbjection,  the  article 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gttns  Laws  Challenge!) — Debate  Heated  on 
congressionai,  fireakms  control  measttres 

(By  Dick  Thomas) 

An  estimated  100,000  deer  and  elk  hunters 
swarmed  into  the  Colorado  Rockies  two  weeks 
ago  in  an  annual  pilgrimage  that  pumps  mil- 
Uons  of  doUars  into  the  state's  economy. 

These  men  and  women,  engaged  in  the 
most  common  lawful  use  of  firearms,  tote  a 
variety  of  ordnance  that  ranges  from  junk 
military  rifles  hardly  safe  to  fire  to  expensive 
$300-9400  outfits  that  cost  their  owners 
another  40  cents  every  time  they  pull  the 
trigger.  J 

And  some  of  them — usually  through  what 
amounts  to  criminal  negUgence — shoot  other 
hunters.  At  the  time  this  was  written  six 
such  deaths  had  already  been  recorded. 

This  year's  hunting  season  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Johnson  administration  and  a  gag- 
gle of  Eastern  lawmakers  are  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  enact  one  of  the  most  aU- 
encompasslng  firearms  control  blUs  ever  be- 
fore Congress. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  deer 
hunter  himself,  observed  recently  that  the 
pending  legislation  would  "reach  Into  every 
home  in  the  land." 

Like  most  politicians  be  probably  over- 
stated bis  case,  but  the  basic  idea  is  there. 

President  Johnson,  appearing  at  the  74th 
annual  meeting  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police,  was  urging  support 
for  Senate  Bill  1,  wblch  Sen.  Thomas  Dodd, 
D-Conn.,  has  been  trying  to  steer  through 
Congress  In  one  form  or  another  for  seven 
years. 

Its  cosponsors  and  most  vocal  proponents 
include  two  brothers  of  a  slain  president, 
Sens.  Robert  P.  Kennedy,  D-N.Y.,  and  Ed- 
ward M.  Kennedy,  D-Mass.  Practically  all  the 
sponsors  come  from  areas  of  heavy  popula- 
tions and  high  crime  rates — New  York,  Miami, 
Boston.  PhUadelphla,  Honolulu. 

Ten  state  legislatures  have  gone  on  record 
as  opposing  the  Dodd  biU.  They  Include 
Pennsylvania,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  Alabama. 
Michigan,  Montana,  Alaska,  Kansas  and  two 
states  that  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  well — 
Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  80  million  to  50 
million  Americans  own  one  or  more  firearms, 
and  a  great  many  of  them  look  upon  that 
ownership  as  a  part  of  American  tradition 
dating  back  to  pre-revolutlonary  times. 

Frequently  one  of  these  gun-owning  Amer- 
icans shoots  himself  or  another,  acddentaUy 
or  with  criminal  Intent. 

There  were  2,600  accidental  deaths  In  the 


United  States  last  year  from  careless  use  of 
firearms  and  explosives,  the  National  Safety 
Council  said.  About  800  victims  were  hunters, 
and  more  than  400  of  them  were  killed  by 
shotguns  while  In  pursuit  of  smaU  game. 

There  were  53,000  automobile  deaths  in  the 
same  period,  20,000  in  falls,  7,900  in  fires  and 
7,000  by  drowning.  Firearms  and  explosives 
death,  meantime,  were  at  the  same  level 
they  were  In  the  period  1913-1922,  when  the 
country's  population  was  about  half  what  It 
is  today. 

Thus  the  death  rate  rate  per  100,000  Amer- 
icans from  careless  firearms  handling  has 
shrunk  from  2.5  then  to  1.1  In  several  recent 
years.  The  1962  total  of  2,092  was  the  lowest 
in  a  half  century. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decline  In  such 
deaths  since  the  early  1930s,  the  National 
Safety  Council  said,  with  the  most  dramatic 
downturn  coming  in  the  years  since  World 
War  n  when  millions  of  American  men 
have  been  trained  In  firearms  use. 

More  than  100,000  Americans  a  year  use 
their  own  gun  or  someone  else's  in  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime.  Some  of  them,  Charles 
Whitman's  shooting  spree  from  the  bell 
tower  on  the  University  of  Texas  campus  at 
Austin,  for  Instance,  are  dramatic  proof  of' 
what  a  hunting  rifie  can  do  In  criminal 
hands. 

For  reasons  such  as  this.  Justice  Depart- 
ment officials  and  many  police  administra- 
tors support  the  Dodd  bill  and  Its  counter- 
part In  the  House  sponsored  by  Bep.  Emanuel 
Celler,  D-N.Y. 

But  this  writer,  for  one,  wonders  whether 
the  sponsoring  officials  really  have  a  legiti- 
mate case  against  the  guns  themselves. 

This  writer  is  a  gun  owner,  a  hunter,  a 
target  shooter  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Rifie  Association  (NRA),  but  does  not  speak 
for  the  NRA  in  any  capacity. 

This  organization,  with  805,000  members, 
has  been  damned  by  some  congressmen, 
newspaper  and  magazine  editorialists  and 
television  commentators  as  a  Mlnuteman- 
style  outfit  opposed  to  any  meaningful  fire- 
{LTins  controls. 

BOTH    SIDES    EXTREME 

It  has  lately  borne  the  brunt  of  criticism 
from  the  Dodd  bill  supporters,  one  of  whom, 
an  aide  to  Senator  Dodd,  Ukes  to  refer  to  "the 
apes  in  the  NRA." 

There  are  extremists  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue,  however. 

Despite  its  denials,  the  NRA  does  constitute 
a  very  powerful  lobby  in  Congress.  Thirty 
congressmen  are  members.  And  two  of  its 
tUneworn  argvunents  against  what  it  feels  are 
harmful  firearms  controls  are  Just  that — 
time  worn. 

One  Is  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  guar- 
antees the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms.  This 
is  true  up  to  a  point,  but  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  Individual  ownership  have  been 
upheld  in  many  ooiirt  decisions. 

Another  is  that  registration  laws  lead  to 
situations  where  authorities  could  seize 
every  gvm  in  the  land.  Action  by  author- 
ities following  the  recent  military  coup  In 
Greece  and  the  Nazi  armies'  seizures  in  oc- 
cupied countries  during  World  War  II  are 
cited  as  proof. 

These  arguments  aside,  NRA  policy  on  fire- 
arms controls,  which  many  opinionmakers 
have  never  bothered  to  read  or  choose  to 
Ignore,  can  be  found  on  page  17  of  the  May 
1967  Issue  of  Its  official  pubUcatlon: 

"1.  Amend  the  National  Pireanns  Act  by 
banning  so-called  'destructive  devices'  such 
as  antitank  guns,  bazookas  and  rockets. 

"2.  Strengthen  state  firearms  regulations 
by  providing  federal  cooperation  at  the  In- 
terstate level. 

"3.  Increase  penalties  for  crlmee  In  which 
firearms  are  used. 

"4.  Ban  all  handgun  sales  to  minors  and 
require  sworn  statements  of  eUglblUty  to  buy 
and  own  pistols  tram  buyers  seeking  hand- 
guns by  maU  order." 
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Those  principles  seem  pretty  clear.  To  the 
NRA's  critics  they  are  not  nearly  enough. 

Robert  SherriU,  a  reporter  for  The  Nation 
who  had  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
three  weeks  ago.  urges  that  every  firearm 
buyer  be  investigated  down  to  finding  out 
whether  he  or  she  Is  Involved  In  a  "passionate 
divorce  case,"  and  adds.  In  what  the  trade 
calls  a  sweeping  generalization: 

•The  police  chiefs  of  most  of  the  nation's 
major  cities  would  approve  safeguards  of  this 
type." 

CRIME     IN     STREETS 

Even  though  he  supports  something  a  lot 
stronger  than  the  Dodd  bill,  Sherrill  opines 
that  President  Johnson  Is  trying  to  draw  at- 
tention away  from  the  increasingly  embar- 
rassing Vietnam  war  with  his  domestic 
"crime  in  the  streets"  Issue  and: 

"Nothing  would  please  him  more  than  to 
be  able  to  sweep  into  the  1968  campaign  wav- 
ing a  gun-control  law.  approved  by  Congress, 
to  show  he  means  business." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  editorialized  In 
September  that  "during  the  13  months  since 
this  legislation  was  (most  recently)  Intro- 
duced, guns  were  Involved  In  6,500  murders 
In  this  country.  10.000  svUcides.  2,600  acci- 
dental deaths.  43,500  aggravated  assaults  and 
50,000  robberies." 

These  flg\ires,  supplied  by  President  John- 
son, total  122,600. 

In  other  words,  firearms  during  those  13 
months  were  used  in  122.600  crimes — an 
amount  equal  to  3.77  per  cent  of  all  major 
crimes  reported  In  1966  by  the  FBI  In  Its 
Uniform  Crime  Report. 

These  misused  firearms  total  four-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  of  all  privately  owned  firearms 
In  the  United  States  if  one  assumes  the  total 
Is  30  million,  and  that  is  probably  low. 

So  the  federal  legislation  is  aimed  equally 
at  99.6  per  cent  of  the  guns  owned  by  people 
who  respect  the  law  as  well  as  that  fraction 
of  1  per  cent  that  are  used  by  criminals. 

There  are  any  number  of  scare  tactics 
used  by  supporters  of  the  Dodd-Celler  bills 
to  make  what  they  call  the  "easy  availability 
of  guns"  seem  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
nation's  rising  crime  rate. 


It  also  supported  enactment  In  1938  of 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  which  regulates 
interstate  shipment  and  Importation  of  all 
firearms  and  ammunition. 

The  Dodd-Celler  bills  state  that  there  Is  "a 
causal  relationship  between  the  easy  avail- 
ability of  firearms  and  criminal  behavior." 
This  absiird  statement  is  not  even  borne  out 
by  the  figures  supplied  by  President  Johnson 
and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

According  to  testimony  before  congres- 
sional committees,  scores  of  shooting  clubs, 
wildlife  and  sportsmen's  associations  and 
state  game  and  fish  departments  feel  Dodd 
and  Celler  are  trying  to  swat  a  fly  with  a 
sledgehammer. 


LIST  or  FACTORS 

No  such  conclusion  was  drawn  in  the  FBI's 
Uniform  Crime  Reptort  last  year. 

Among  the  factors  It  listed  as  affecting  the 
amount  and  types  of  crimes  committed  were 
population  density,  composition  and  stabil- 
ity; climate  and  seasons;  economic,  educa- 
tional, recreational  and  religious  factors; 
public  attitudes  toward  law  enforcement; 
the  strengrth,  standards  and  eflBclency  of  local 
police  departments;  and  policies  of  prosecut- 
ing attorneys  and  courts  In  local  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

If  guns  were  that  Important  the  FBI 
surely  would  have  mentioned  them. 

The  FBI  report  does  note  that  "the  over-all 
crime  rate  increase  in  1966  was  attributable 
for  the  most  part  to  the  continuing  upward 
climb  of  crimes  against  property" — cate- 
gories in  which  weapons  of  any  kind  are 
rarely  involved. 

The  reported  10  per  cent  increase  In  mur- 
ders Includes  Justifiable  homicides  and  all 
cases  filed  by  police  in  which  "willful  killing 
without  due  process"  was  Involved.  It  doesn't 
take  into  account  those  cases  dismissed  for 
lack  of  prosecution  or  those  which  ended  In 
acquittal. 

This  particular  statistic  led  to  a  Look 
magazine  article  entitled  "The  Shocking  Rise 
In  Murders"  which  again  hit  at  the  "easy 
availability  of  guns." 

The  NRA  and  its  allies  in  Congress  have 
always  taken  the  view  that  firearms  con- 
trols should  be  enacted  that  would  Impose 
atlffer  penalties  for  the  criminal  use  of  guns. 
The  organization  supported,  In  1934, 
passage  of  the  National  Firearms  Act  which 
prohibits  machlneguns.  sawed-off  shotguns 
and  other  weapons  that  were  then  in  the 
arsenals  of  Depression-era  gangsters. 


RESTRICTIONS  RATED  SEVERE 

The  disturbing  thing  about  the  bills  is 
that  they  put  virtually  the  same  restrictions 
on  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  that  they 
do  on  pistols  and  revolvers— the  most  com- 
mon   type   of   firearms   used   in   crime. 

Severe  restrictions  would  be  placed  on  sur- 
plus mlUtary  weapons,  thousands  of  which 
are  used  as  is  or  converted  to  sporting  rlfies 
by  hunters. 

ThU  certainly  couldn't  hurt  Senators 
Dodd  and  the  Kennedys  with  some  of  their 
more  powerful  constituents.  Every  major 
firearms  manufacturer  In  the  United  States, 
save  two,  is  located  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut and  New  York. 

Yet  the  New  England  armsmakers  also  op- 
pose the  Dodd-Celler  bills  as  too  restrictive. 

The  State  and  Defense  Departments,  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  may 
limit  Imports  of  arms,  ammunition  and 
"destructive  devices"— the  bazookas,  anti- 
tank guns  and  other  heavy  ordnance  items 
that  NBC-TV  made  such  a  big  thing  of  in 
a  program  titled  "Whose  Right  to  Bear 
Arms?" 

Congress  now  Is  being  asked  to  do  legisla- 
tively what  the  administration  has  failed  to 
do  administratively.  One  Democratic  con- 
gressman who  doesn't  like  that  aspect  of 
the  bills  te  Rep.  Robert  Casey  of  Houston. 
Tex. 

DENVER    INCIDENT   CITED 

"I— for  one— am  getting  Just  a  bit  tired 
of  this  Congress  being  made  the  whipping 
boy  for  failure  of  these  departments  to  act 
under  the  ample  authority  granted  In  exist- 
ing law,"  he  told  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

A  textbook  example  of  such  failures  to 
enforce  existing  law  occurred  in  Denver  five 
years  ago. 

There  is  a  city  ordinance  that  requires  any 
gun  purchaser  to  fill  out  an  information  form 
provided  by  the  dealer,  which  is  then  turned 
over  to  police  for  an  after-the-fact  back- 
ground check  of  the  buyer. 

One  man  who  provided  that  Information 
was  Michael  John  Bell,  then  26.  and  now  on 
death  row  at  the  State  Penitentiary  in  Canon 
City. 

Like  most  felons  who  wind  up  killing  a 
policeman,  Bell  had  a  long  criminal  history. 

Twice  a  parolee  from  the  Kansas  State 
Industrial  Reformatory  at  Hutchinson  and 
once  an  escapee  from  the  Kansas  Peniten- 
tiary at  Lansing,  he  was  returned  to  Lansing 
in  late  1958  on  concurrent  sentences  of  5-15 
and  1-5  years  for  auto  theft  and  escape. 

Officials  at  the  prison  rated  his  chance  for 
rehabilitation  as  "very  doubtful."  But  he  was 
a  good  conduct  prisoner  and  won  his  parole 
on  May  3,  1962.  This  was  13  years  after  his 
first  trouble  with  the  law. 

In  Denver  the  following  August  Bell  bought 
an  lUUan-made  .32  automatic  and  signed  his 
own  name  to  the  dealer's  Information  form. 
Two  weeks  went  by  before  Denver  police 
came  across  the  information. 

The  following  day.  Sept.  7.  the  State  Parole 
Division  was  notified.  At  this  point  BeU  had 
already  violated  Colorado  law  regarding  poe- 
seasion  of  firearms  by  felons  and  the  terms 
of  his  Kansas  parole. 

He  was  reporting  regularly  to  a  Colorado 
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parole  officer.  John  D.  Stanley,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Interstate  Parole  Compact  it 
was  three  days,  however,  before  Bell's  regu. 
lar  vUit  to  Stanley  was  due.  He  wasn't 
brought  in  sooner  even  though  It  was  now 
known  he  had  a  gun. 

On  Sept.  10  Stanley  questioned  him  about 
it.  Bell  said  he  had  sent  it  to  a  sister  in 
Kansas. 

If  that  were  true,  It  would  have  been  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
Nevertheless  Stanley  let  Bell  go. 

Two  days  later  Bell  pumped  four  bullet* 
from  a  .38  revolver  into  Patrolman  Carl  Ber- 
nard Knobbe.  39,  when  the  officer  caught  up 
with  him  after  a  Colorado  Blvd.  service  sta- 
tion robbery.  Bell  had  bought  the  .38  after 
his  visit  to  the  parole  office. 

KILLERS      HAVE     RECORDS 

A  seven-year  analysis  of  335  police  mur- 
ders by  the  FBI  shows  76  per  cent  of  the  442 
suspects  arrested  In  the  killings  had  been  pre- 
viously arrested  on  criminal  charges. 

Thirty  per  cent— Bell  was  one  of  them— 
were  on  parole  at  the  time  they  killed  police- 
men. 

"The  problem,  gentlemen,"  said  Represent- 
ative Casey,  "is  crime — and  the  criminal.  It  is 
particularly  the  repeat  offender  who  uses  fire- 
arms to  rob.  rape,  assault  and  murder" 
The  Dodd-Celler  bills  would: 
Ban  all  mall-order  sales  of  pistols,  rifles 
and  shotguns  to  individuals.  Rural  Ameri- 
cans for  instance,  would  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  buy  a  shotgun  out  of  the  Sears  or  Mont- 
gomery Ward  catalog.  Nor  could  a  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  buy  an  assassination  rifle  from 
Klein's  in  Chicago. 

Severely  limit  imports,  including  a  man's 
right  to  bring  back  into  this  country  a  rifle 
he  had  previously  taken  out.  He  would  have 
to  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Treas- 
lu-y  Department  that  It  Is.  in  fact,  the  same 
gun.  This  raises  endless  possibilities  for  a  per- 
son who  drives  out  of  the  United  States  Into 
Canada,  then  into  Alaska  to  hunt,  and  back 
through  Canada  to  the  contiguous  states 
after  the  hunt. 

Make  it  a  federal  crime  to  go  into  another 
state,  buy  a  gun  and  bring  it  back  home.  If 
there  is  a  law  in  your  own  state  or  a  local 
ordinance  at  home  that  prohibits  such  Im- 
ports. Thus  if  a  Cheyenne  resident  came  to 
Denver  to  buy  a  gun  not  available  at  home 
and  there  was  a  Cheyenne  ordinance  against 
his  buying  it,  he  would  be  subject  to  a  federal 
charge  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  the 
local  ordinance.  No  one  would  be  able  to  buy 
a  handgun  except  In  his  own  state. 

Give  the  Treasury  Department  broad  dis- 
cretionary powers  in  formulating  regulations 
to  Implement  the  act. 

End  all  sales  of  surplus  U.S.  government 
small  arms  and  ammunition  to  members  of 
NRA-afflllated  shooting  clubs.  (More  than 
500  of  these  clubs  are  exclusively  for  police- 
men and  law  enforcement  officers.) 

MANY     BILLS    OFTBRES 

The  National  Rifle  Association  is  on  record 
many  times  In  support  of  federal  legislation 
to  cover  such  men  as  the  Appalachian  mob- 
sters or  a  Michael  John  Bell. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  Illegal  fire- 
arms traffic  exists  and  that  it  contributes  to 
crime,  but  not  nearly  in  the  proportions  that 
Dodd-Celler  blU  supporters  would  like  us  to 
believe. 

There  U  no  quesUon  either,  If  recent  opin- 
ion polls  are  accurate,  that  many  present  gun 
owners  would  not  object  to  reasonable  con- 
trols. But  the  kind  of  controls  is  the  govern- 
ing factor. 

Organized  sportmen's  groups  and  the  NRA 
don't  want  the  kind  that  New  York  has.  or 
that  New  Jersey  recently  enacted  or  that 
Philadelphia  recently  passed  In  ordinance 
form. 

Anyone  lucky  enough  to  get  a  gun  permit 
in  New  York — it  takes  months  of  time  and  a 
$20  application  fee — subjects  himself  to  pe- 
riodic police  visits  to  his  home  to  "Inspect" 
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the  firearm.  He  pays  a  $10  annual  renewal 
fee  for  the  license. 

And  If  he  wants  to  hang  grandpa's  old 
shotgun  over  the  mantel  in  the  den,  he  better 
do  it  while  grandpa's  stUl  alive.  When  he 
dies  his  guns  will  be  seized  and  dumped  in 
the  ocesoi.  They  are  forbidden  to  become 
part  of  his  estate. 

Advocates  of  the  Dodd-Celler  bills  like  to 
say  a  gun's  primary  purpose  Is  to  kill  (true) 
and  the  implication  is  there  that  its  only 
purpose  is  to  kill  people  (false).  Millions  of 
them  are  never  used  that  way. 

The  whole  Issue  has  gotten  out  of  perspec- 
Uve. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  SMATHERS 
BEFORE  ALUMNI  OF  UNIVERSITY 
OF  MIAMI  LAW  SCHOOL 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  much  public  controversy  over 
our  role  in  the  Vietnam  war.  Indeed,  we 
have  seen  the  dissent  over  our  conduct  of 
the  war  reach  unprecedented  heights  in 
this  country. 

My  colleague,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI, 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  dis- 
sent in  a  speech  he  delivered  to  the 
alumni  of  the  University  of  Miami  Law 
School.  Appropriately,  his  remarks  were 
made  on  November  11,  1967,  Veterans 
Day,  which  we  used  to  call  Armistice  Day. 

Because  I  believe  that  my  colleague's 
exceedingly  capable  comments  on  that 
occasion  are  of  value  to  this  body,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Senator  George  A.  Smathers  to 

University  of  Miami  Law  Scrool  Alumni. 

November  11,  1967 

The  serious  problem  that  dissenters  pre- 
sent to  American  society  should  concern  all 
of  us  as  lawyers  and  as  American  citizens. 

One  distinguished  lawyer,  Lewis  P.  Pow- 
ell. Jr..  of  Richmond,  former  president  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  thinks  that 
the  epidemic  of  dissent  today  is  almost  a 
prelude  to  revolution. 

I  concur  that  dissent  has  reached  ridicu- 
lous proportions  and  that  many  people  are 
unaware  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

Some  clergymen  today  are  openly  counsel-  • 
Ing  young  people  to  ignore  the  draft  laws. 

Some  professors  have  come  out  for  the 
preposterous  stand  that  It  is  permissihle  to 
ignore  or  disobey  what  they  believe  "unjust 
laws." 

Fortunately,  even  the  Supreme  Court  has 
recognized  the  folly  of  this  kind  of  conduct. 

As  Justice  Black  pointed  out  In  1966,  "The 
crowd  moved  by  noble  ideals  today,  can  be 
the  mob  ruled  by  hate  and  passion,  and 
greed  and  violence  tomorrow  .  .  ." 

In  other  words,  dissenters  have  forgotten 
that  this  Is  a  Nation  built  upon  the  rule  of 
law. 

And  they  forget  all  too  conveniently  that 
the  law  Is  their  protection  and  shield.  They 
are  unwilling  to  reaUze  that  when  they  toler- 
ate a  growing  atmosphere  of  lawlessness,  they 
endanger  that  prospective  bulwark,  which 
shields  them. 

But,  the  law  does  not  now — and  should 
never — proscribe  peoples'  right  to  discuss, 
cuss,  criticize,  or  dissent,  and  today  we  see 
these  rights  being  exercised  to  the  fullest. 

There  Is  raging  throughout  ovir  land  an 
acrimonious  debate  as  to  whether  this  Na- 
tion's stand  in  Vietnam  is  the  right  one. 

And.  as  the  bombing  escalates,  as  an  ever- 
Increasing  number  of  targets  are  hit.  as  more 
and  more  of  our  Jet  planes  are  shot  down,  as 


the  casualties  mount,  and  as  the  unpleasant 
threat  of  a  tax  Increase  to  finance  the  war 
crowds  around  us,  the  anguished  cries  of 
doubt  and  dissent  grow  louder. 

Criticlsin  of  policy,  and  even  personal 
abuse,  is  being  directed  at  those,  who,  under 
our  constitution  bear  the  clear  and  final  re- 
sponsibility for  our  actions  in  foreign  policy, 
generally,  and  in  Vietnam,  specifically. 

And,  yet,  those  who  disagree  with  our  pol- 
icies and  express  their  dissents  have  ad  un- 
questioned right  to  speak  out,  to  criticize,  to 
disagree;  for  that  Is  guaranteed  under  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  freedom  of  speech  is 
one  of  the  basic  rights  of  free  men,  and  it 
should  alwajrs  be. 

But,  as  I  see  it,  the  question  facing  Amer- 
icans today  is  not  whether  one  has  the  right 
and  the  privilege  to  dissent,  but  rather, 
whether  those  who  exercise  that  right,  with 
respect  to  our  policies  in  Vietnam,  help  or 
hurt  the  national  interests  of  their  country. 

The  Constitution  clearly  sets  forth  all  of 
our  fundamental  rights  but  for  every  one  of 
those  rights,  there  is,  I  believe,  a  concurrent 
duty  to  exercise  that  right  as  responsible, 
intelligent  and  prudent  citizens. 

All  lawyers  remember  the  classic  remark 
of  Justice  Holmes  when  he  said  that  free- 
dom of  speech  does  not  confer  upon  a  man 
the  right  to  walk  into  a  crowded  theater  and 
scream  fire.  For  to  do  so  would  obviously  en- 
danger the  lives  and  rights  of  others  and 
would  be  an  act  of  irresponsibility. 

In  this  same  vein,  those  who  exercise  the 
right  of  dissent  with  respect  to  Vietnam 
must  ask  themselves  as  responsible  citizens 
several  questions. 

Is  this  criticism  and  dissent  contributing 
to  the  best  Interest  of  our  Nation? 

Is  this  dissent  directly  or  Indlrectlv  en- 
dangering the  lives  and  well-being  of 
others?  For  example  does  It  help  or  hurt 
our  soldiers,  airmen,  and  Marines,  who  are 
In  Vietnam,  performing  a  duty  thrust  upon 
them  by  the  requirements  of  their  Govern- 
ment? 

In  trying  to  analyze  where  one's  rights  of 
dissent  should  be  self-curtailed,  by  an 
equally  well  developed  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  prudence,  It  might  be  helpfiU  to 
examine  brtefiy  the  facts  regarding  our  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

It  is  accurate  to  say  that  we  are  In  Viet- 
nam because  of  a  program  and  policy  first 
outlined  by  President  Harry  Truman  In 
1947  when  he  said,  and  I  quote,  "I  believe 
that  It  must  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  support  free  peoples  who  are  re- 
sisting attempted  subjugation  by  armed 
minorities,   or   by   outside   pressures."  » 

That  policy  came  to  be  known  as  the  pol- 
icy of  containment — containment  of  ag- 
gressive communism. 

That  policy  has  been  upheld  by  every 
President  of  the  United  States  since  1947 
and  by  at  least  95%  of  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

I  recall  vividly,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  you 
do,  that  President  Kennedy,  speaking  on 
the  Capitol  steps  in  his  inaugural  address 
m  1961  said,  and  I  quote.  "America  is  will- 
ing to  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe.  in  order  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  success  of  liberty." 

That  announcement  on  that  day  was 
applauded  and  approved  by  all;  Including 
those  who  are  today  vociferously  criticizing 
that  same  policy. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the  policy  of  con- 
tainment that  led  us  to  send  General  Van 
Fleet  of  Bartow,  Florida,  and  many  of  our 
men,  to  fight  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
Greek  patriots  In  order  to  save  Greece  from 
encroaching  communism. 

It  was  that  policy  which  put  our  men, 
our  power,  our  money,  into  Turkey  and 
thereby  saved  Turkey  from  communism. 


It  was  that  policy  which  gave  birth  to  tba 
Marshall  plan  by  which  we  committed  over 
$60  billion  of  American  money  to  save 
Exirope  from  communism. 

It  was  that  policy  which  nurtured  the 
NATO  treaty  which  today  requires  us  to 
keep  over  a  quarter  million  troops  in  Eu- 
rope at  an  annual  cost  to  American  tax- 
payers of  over  $7  bUlion,  aU  for  the  pur- 
pose of  guaranteeing  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope, against  the  90  divisions  of  Commu- 
nist troops  which  are  quartered  Just  inside 
the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  was  that  policy  of  containing  aggressive 
and  expanding  commimism — (which  has 
worked  out  so  weU  in  Europe — )  that  led 
us  into  a  defense  of  Korea  in  1950. 

And,  even  when  the  armistice  was  signed 
In  that  war,  the  then  President,  General 
Elsenhower,  pledged  this  country  to  a  mu- 
tual security  treaty  which  required  us  to 
defend  Korea  against  further  aggression. 
Remember  the  United  States  Congress  rati- 
fied overwhelmingly  that  pledge  at  secu- 
rity with  only  one  no  vote.  We  have  today 
over  50,000  of  our  soldiers  in  Korea,  and  It 
is  that  50,000,  which  restrains  the  Red  Chi- 
nese from  plunging  across  the  38tb  parallel 
to  take  all  of  Korea. 

In  1954,  when  the  French  were  driven  out 
of  what  was  then  known  as  French  Indochina 
and  suffered  a  defeat  at  Dlenblenpbu,  It  be- 
came clear  to  those  who  were  "Asia  watch- 
ers" that  without  the  French  in  the  area, 
the  Chinese  Communists  would  move  east- 
ward and  southward,  and  inexorably,  take 
over  all  of  that  vast  area  of  the  world,  with 
some  300  million  people — If  they  were 
allowed  to  move  unchecked. 

John  Poster  Dulles,  our  then  Secretary 
of  State,  believed  as  did  President  Elsen- 
hower and  practically  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  In  the  validity  of  the  policy  of 
containment. 

And.  so.  we  entered  Into  a  treaty  In  19S4 
with  seven  other  countries  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  terms  of  which  provided  that  If 
any  one  of  the  countries  needed  help  from 
any  one  of  the  other  countries  that  help 
must  be  provided.  This  came  to  be  known  as 
the  SEATO  pact. 

It  was  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate  by  a  vote 
of  82  to  1.  Again,  I  remind  you  that  some 
who  speak  out  most  vehemently  against  our 
actions  In  Vietnam  today  were  the  leaders 
in  getting  the  SEATO  treaty  with  Its  con- 
tracts and  commitments  accepted  by  the 
U.  8.  Senate. 

The  then  Government  of  SouV\  Vietnam 
was  under  control  of  a  Catholic  monarch 
by  the  name  of  Diem.  He  called  upon  this 
government  for  assistance  in  his  fight 
against,  not  only  communism  within  his 
own  country,  but  that  from  North  Vietnam. 
It  was  President  Elsenhower's  decision — 
once  again  approved  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress — that  we  should  send  assistance 
and  aid  and  provide  mUitary  advisors. 

In  1961.  when  President  Kennedy  came 
Into  power,  there  were  less  than  2,000  mili- 
tary advisors  in  South  Vietnam,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Increasing  pressures  of  the 
Communists,  Diem  asked  for  additional 
assistance — and  President  Kennedy,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  upped  the 
number  of  military  advisors  to  well  over 
19,000. 

Thereafter,  when  President  Johnson  came 
In  In  1963,  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he 
inherited  an  already  sticky,  messy  and 
unwanted  problem. 

As  the  stakes  have  been  raised  and  the 
pressure  built-up  by  the  Communists,  we 
have  responded  with  the  necessary  men  and 
materials. 

In  1964,  when  our  ships  were  opteratlng 
In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  fired  upon  by 
North  Vietnamese  PT  boats,  our  people  were 
so  outraged  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  brought  out  the  Tonkin 
Resolution    which    not    only    recommitted 
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our  Nation  to  the  principle  of  providing 
assistance  to  small  countries  who  asked  for 
assistance,  but  It^also  authorized  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  use  such  forces 
as  he  deemed  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  Integrity  of  South  Vietnam,  and  ad- 
vance  our   own   national   Interest. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  2,  It  was  applauded  by  the  press  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation. 

And,  so.  In  :966  and  1967,  war  goes  on — 
It  has  gotten  difficult. 

It  has  begun  to  cost  more  In  money  and 
lives  than  we  thought,  and  It  Is  now  that 
some — upon  further  reflection — think  we 
should  adopt  other  courses  and  policies. 

Thus,  we  have  criticism  and  dissent.  Some 
from  the  left — some  from  the  right — most 
from  general  frustrations. 

Disraeli  once  said — "It  Is  easier  to  be 
critical  than  to  be  correct." 

Those  who  have  the  responsibility  of  de- 
cision making  cannot  afford  to  be  critical. 
They  must  be  constructive." 

The  proposed  solutions  by  those  who  do 
not  have  responsibility  range  all  the  way 
from  dropping  the  atomic  bomb,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  abject  total  withdrawal  on  the 
other. 

I  don't  have  time  here  this  morning  to  go 
Into  these  various  proposals,  but  suffice  It  to 
say  that  there  is  no  man  In  the  United 
States,  and  possibly  none  in  the  world,  who 
has  as  much  desire  to  see  us  get  out  of 
South  Vietnam  as  does  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

For  this  President  knows  one  thing  above 
all  else,  that  his  reputation  as  a  President, 
that  his  mark  In  history  will  be  made,  on 
how  well  or  how  satisfactorily,  he  can  bring 
the  war  In  Vietnam  to  an  honorable  solu- 
tion. 

And,  it  has  been  because  of  his  desire  for 
this  type  of  honorable,  negotiated  settle- 
ment that  we  have  seen  five  bombing  pauses, 
none  of  which  resulted  In  anything  other 
than  a  build-up  by  the  other  side;  28  direct 
approaches  to  negotiate;  at  least  one  per- 
sonal letter  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  from  our  Presi- 
dent— rejected  out-of-hand  efforts  by  the 
British  to  reconvene  the  Geneva  Conference; 
efforts  to  get  the  U.N.  to  act — an  unbeliev- 
able variety  of  other  approaches — none  of 
which  have  succeeded. 

The  old  expression  used  to  be  "it  takes  two 
to  tango." 

I  might  add  it  also  takes  two  to  negotiate. 
It  takes  some  willingness  on  both  sides  to 
sit  down  and  talk.  if.  there  Is  to  be  a  con- 
ference. 

But  not  we,  nor  our  allies,  can  get  any 
cooperation  in  this  field  of  negotiation. 

Why?  Because  they  say  they  are  going  to 
win.  Yes  win. 

Yet  at  this  point,  the  Communists  kTiow 
they  cannot  win  a  military  victory. 

But  they  remember  how  they  beat  the 
French  In  1954. 

They  remember  that  they  actually  won 
back  home:  when  the  French  people,  tired 
of  the  exertions:  the  loss  of  lives;  the  ex- 
penditures of  money:  and  then  the  battle  of 
Dlenblenphu;  allowed  all  the  resolve  to  drain 
out  of  them,  and  they  simply  quit. 

I  don't  know  of  any  responsible  person  in 
America  who  wants  that  to  happen  to  us — 
and,  I  am  here  today  to  say  it  won't. 

We  have  now  unmlstakenly  proven  they 
cannot  win  militarily,  and  by  the  same  token 
that  we  can. 

However,  our  policy  Is  not  to  beat  any- 
body. We  don't  want  anyone  else's  land,  or 
to  capture  any  peoples  or  to  Increase  our 
obligations  anywhere.  We  merely  want  to  live 
up  to  our  commitment  and  to  save  South 
Vietnam  for  whatever  course  It  chooses  to 
follow. 

Therefore,  we  have  a  policy  of  limited  war- 
fare; limited  in  order  not  to  provide  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Red  China  with  any  easy 
excuse  to  become  participants  In  Vietnam. 
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But  at  the  same  time  to  keep  pressure 
mounting  on  the  Communists — to  where 
they  will  see  no  future  In  fighting — only 
choice  to  negotiate. 

So  what  does  the  hue  and  cry  of  the  dis- 
senters here  at  home  do? 

WeU,  frankly,  it  hits  a  devastating  blow 
at  our  policy. 

The  news  media  Invariably  give  wide  ven- 
tilation and  publicity  to  those  who  criticize 
their  country's  leadership  and  Its  policies. 

Each  dissent  is  quickly  disseminated  to 
the  Communist  capitals  throughout  the 
world. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  show  you  recent  clip- 
pings from  the  Communist  press  conunent- 
Ing  upon  speeches  by  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  criticized  our  Nation's  policy. 

This  criticism — this  dissent,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  Is  m.isrepresente6,  and  manip- 
ulated by  the  Communist  propagandists, 
encourages  the  North  Vietnamese  to  think 
that  they  are  winning. 

Just  last  week.  Radio  Hanoi  announced  It 
was  forming  a  "peoples'  committee"  to  work 
with  Americans  in  demanding  that  the 
United  States  Government  put  an  end  to  its 
"aggressive  war  in  Vietnam." 

All  during  the  same  week,  statements  from 
Hanoi  and  Peking  paid  glowing  tribute  to 
riots  and  demonstrations  In  American  cities. 
During  the  march  on  Washington,  the 
China  News  Agency  conunented  that  "John- 
son himself  was  so  seized  with  fear  that  he 
stayed  in  the  White  House  all  day.  .  .  ." 

Hardly  a  speech  is  made  or  an  editorial 
written  that  Is  not  picked  up  by  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda  mill. 

For  instance,  the  Hanoi  radio  has  mis- 
quoted both  Senator  McCarthy  and  Sena- 
tor Case  to  claim  that  there  was  open  and 
widespread  revolt  on  all  college  campuses 
throughout  the  U.S. 

This  encovirages  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  to  state  pub- 
licly and  repeatedly  that  there  will  be  no 
settlement  in  Vietnam;  that  the  only  solu- 
tion Is  a  complete  and  total  capitulation  by 
U.S.  and  our  allies. 

He  believes  that  our  people  are  rapidly 
losing  patience;  that  we  are  divided;  that  we 
are  losing  heart — and  we  will  withdraw  and 
surrender — one  way  or  another — if  they  Just 
keep  fighting.  General  Glap  said  "Americans 
have  no  patience.  Their  morale  is  lower  than 
the  grass." 

A  few  weeks  ago.  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong 
of  North  Vietnam  described  American  anti- 
war demonstrators  "as  companions  In  arms. 
The  Vietnamese  people  thank  their  friends 
in  America  and  wish  them  great  success  in 
their  mounting  movement."  And  so  It  goes! 
I  was  heartened  two  weeks  ago  when  a  new 
group  entered  Into  the  debate,  President 
Elsenhower,  President  Truman,  General 
Omar  Bradley,  Lewis  Strauss,  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  and  many  other  distinguished 
Americans,  to  counterbalance,  as  they  said, 
the  voices  of  dissent.  They  were  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Communists  were  misread- 
ing, and  misrepresenting  our  dissenters. 

So,  surely  we  have  the  right  to  dissent  and 
we  will  protect  that  right  even  to  the  extent 
that  It  becomes  a  march  on  the  Pentagon, 
or  burning  draftcards  or  spitting  on  the  flag. 
The  question  each  Individual  must  decide 
for  himself  Is  where  does  his  Individual 
right  to  dissent  come  in  conflict  with  hU 
responsibility  to  not  hurt  the  long-range 
best  Interests  of  his  country? 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  they  have 
a  sign  on  their  highways,  on  which  is  printed 
only  a  flve-letter  word.  Its  letters  spell 
"Think." 

The  State  Bureau  of  Roads  in  North  Caro- 
lina tells  me  that  these  signs  have  reduced 
to  a  significant  degree  the  number  of  acci- 
dents; the  numbers  of  speeders;  and  the 
number  of  mistakes  In  judgment  by  motor- 
ists. 

That  word  "think"  Is  a  good  word  for  many 
occasions. 
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It  seems  to  me  It  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate word  for  the  situation  in  which  v* 
now  find  ourselves. 

For  we  Americans  are  an  impetuous  and 
Impatient  people.  We  have  never  been  known 
to  sit  back  and  wait,  for  we  like  action.  w» 
are  outspoken;  we  are  spontaneous.  We  want 
solutions  to  all  of  our  problems  and  we  want 
them  now. 

Yet,  I  know  of  no  citizen  who  wants  to 
directly  or  indirectly  make  the  Job  that  our 
leaders,  and  our  boys  are  doing  in  Vietnam 
more  difficult.  I  know  that  our  citizens  an 
loyal  and  patriotic  to  the  core,  but.  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  In  this  critical  and  difficult 
situation  In  which  we,  as  a  Nation,  find  our- 
selves, the  time  has  come  for  us  before  speak- 
ing. In  criticism  or  dissent — to  stop— to 
pause — and  remember  this  phrase:  "think." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TYDINGS 
ON  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS BEFORE  SOUTHERN  GOV- 
ERNORS  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
growing  awareness  of  the  need  for  States 
to  regain  their  position  of  more  equal 
and  responsible  partners  in  our  Federal 
system  of  government. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maryland  recently  discussed  the  role  and 
problems  of  the  States  in  a  speech  to 
the  Southern  Governors  Conference. 

I  wish  to  commend  Senator  Tyddjcs 
for  his  interest  In  Federal-State  rela- 
tions, and  his  concern  for  the  future 
performance  of  State  governments. 

In  his  remarks,  Senator  Tydings  re- 
futed the  popular  myths  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  stolen  power  from 
State  governments,  and  that  Federal 
taxes  have  dried  up  the  financial  re- 
sources of  the  States. 

He  went  on  to  describe  the  need  for 
modernization  of  State  government  ad- 
ministrative structures  and  of  outdated 
restraints  on  the  performance  of  the 
Governors,  as  well  as  the  need  for  re- 
vision of  State  constitutions,  improved 
pay  for  State  employees,  and  other  Im- 
provements. 

Senator  Tyddjcs'  remarks  were  of 
special  interest  to  me  because  of  our  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  Federal  system  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

States  at  thb  Crossroads:  Theib  Putore  in 
Ottr  Federal  Ststem 

(Address  by  Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings  to 
the  Opening  Session  of  the  Southern  Gov- 
ernors Conference,  Ashevllle,  N.C..  Septem- 
ber 11,  1967) 

DECXINE  OF"  THE  STATES 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  asked  to  address 
this  conference  session  on  "Federal-State 
Relations,"  becaiise  I  believe  we  are  at  a 
critical  crossroads  in  the  development  of  our 
national  goverimiental  structures.  We  have 
experienced  a  long  period  of  growth  in  the 
importance  of  the  federal  government  and 
a  decline  In  the  infiuence  of  the  states  in  our 
political  system.  Senator  Dlrksen  suggested  a 
few  years  ago  that  we  might  soon  see  the  day 
when  "the  only  people  interested  in  state 
boundaries  will  be  Rand-McNally." 

I  believe  that  the  decline  of  the  states  in 
our  federal  system  is  very  dangerous,  but 
completely  unnecessary. 

The  decline  In  the  role  of  the  states  Is 


(jangerous  because  it  violates  the  sound 
principle  of  our  Constitution  that  state  gov- 
trmnent  should  stand  as  a  shield  between 
the  citizen  and  the  central  government. 

The  decline  of  the  states  as  effective  gov- 
ernmental luiits  also  Jeopardizes  quick  and 
flexible  government  action  to  provide  the 
services  needed  at  the  community  level.  This 
country  Is  simply  too  big  and  too  complex  to 
be  administered  at  the  local  level  from 
Washington. 

But  the  decline  of  the  states  need  not  con- 
tinue If  states  will  take  advantage  of  the 
means  readily  at  band  to  rebuild  their  role 
as  responsive  and  responsible  units  of  govern- 
ment. In  fact,  the  great  movement  toward 
redressing  the  state-federal  balance  has  al- 
ready begun  in  some  of  ovir  states:  not  by 
enacting  sterile  writs  attempting  to  annul 
the  changes  time  brings  In  our  national  life, 
but  by  the  much  more  difficult  and  infinitely 
more  productive  route  of  modernizing  the 
machinery  and  methods  of  state  government 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  this  closing  third  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

Because  I  ardently  believe  the  states  can 
gave  themselves  If  only  they  will  modernize,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you  brlefiy  about  what  one 
U3.  Senator,  who  spent  six  years  in  his  own 
state  leglslatTire,  thinks  the  states  can  and 
must  do  to  regain  their  place  in  the  federal 
system. 

MYTHS  AEOtJT  FEDERAL-STATE  RELATIONS 

Let  us  at  the  outset  dispense  with  two 
popular  myths  which  can  only  obstruct  a 
rational  and  effective  revival  of  the  state  role 
In  the  federal  system. 

The  first,  phoniest,  yet  most  frequently 
perpetuated  myth  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Washington  has  somehow  "stolen" 
state  government  powers.  If  only  the  federal 
government  would  dismantle  Itself,  this  myth 
has  It,  the  states  will  rise  again. 

The  truth  is  that  the  states  have  ceased  to 
function  as  effective  partners  In  the  federal 
system  primarily  because  too  many  states  too 
frequently  have  simply  refused  to  function 
at  all  to  meet  the  increasingly  complex  and 
costly  public  problems  of  their  citizens.  As 
the  British  learned  during  our  own  Colonial 
history,  when  a  government  ceases  to  respond 
to  the  needs  of  those  it  governs,  those  citizens 
will  sooner  or  later  simply  shove  it  aside. 

There  is  no  Inescapable  logic  of  history  or 
economics  which  makes  education,  air  and 
water  pollution,  urban  renewal,  mass  transit, 
housing,  medical  care,  or  adequate  law  en- 
forcement the  concern  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  In  the  first  year  I  served  In  the 
Senate,  Congress  enacted  programs  in  all 
these  areas.  We  did  not  vote  for  these  meas-  ' 
ures  because  we  covet  more  power  for  Wash- 
ington. The  hard  fact  is  that  our  con- 
stituents— who  are  your  constituents  too— 
were  demanding  action  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems; and  the  states,  for  the  most  part,  had 
failed  to  act. 

Those  who  criticize  "Washington"  for  in- 
terfering with  "States  rights"  should  first 
consider  whether  the  federal  government 
vould  have  acted  at  all  If  the  states  had 
fiilfilled  their  own  responsibilities  In  these 
and  other  areas  of  proper  state  concern. 

There  do  remain  comers  of  America  In 
which  demagogues  can  gain  office  simply  by 
playing  on  fears  of  "Big  Government"  and 
"Washington  Bureaucrats,"  but  there  are  few 
places  where  it  Is  a  liability  to  have  voted 
for  the  federal  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  federal  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  or  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  score  of  programs  the  federal  Congress 
has  recently  enacted  to  meet  problems  most 
states  have  simply  refiised  to  face  up  to. 

Political  leaders  In  a  healthy  democratic 
system  win  always  disagree  on  details  and 
sometimes  on  programs,  but  the  basic  con- 
stant In  American  democratic  life  continues 
to  be  that  the  people  must  be  served.  And 
If  the  people  of  this  country  must  by-pasa 


the  states  and  go  to  Washington  for  help, 
history  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
they  wlU. 

The  federal  government  did  not  "steal" 
state  power.  In  most  cases,  the  states  Just 
gave  It  away 

A  second  myth  which  precludes  rational 
discussion  of  the  balance  of  power  In  the 
federal  system  Is  the  notion  that  federal  gov- 
ernment has  preempted  all  the  tax  dollars. 
The  hobgoblin  of  the  federal  money-hoarder 
Is  frequently  and  falsely  cited  as  an  excuse 
for  state  Inaction  on  problems  their  citizens 
then  bring  to  Washington. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  burden  of  federal  taxa- 
tion is  no  excuse  for  state  Inaction.  The  fed- 
eral budget  and  taxing  power  simply  have 
not  preempted  either  the  tax  resources  of 
the  country  In  general  or  the  Inccxne  tax 
resources  In  particular.  Even  with  the  enor- 
mous defense  budget — swollen  $30  bUllon 
a  year  by  the  war  In  Vietnam — federal  reserve 
receipts  from  all  sources  represent  a  scarcely 
greater  percentage  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct today  than  at  any  time  since  World  War 
II.  Although  social  security  taxes  have  In- 
creased, federal  excise  taxes  have  been  cut, 
and  federal  Income  taxes  were  reduced  Just 
three  years  ago  by  an  average  of  19%  on 
personal  Incomes  tind  7.7%  on  corporate 
profits.  Federal  personal  Income  tax  rates 
are  lower  today  than  at  any  time  since  World 
War  II,  and  corporate  tax  rates  are  lower 
than  at  any  time  during  the  past  15  years. 

No  doubt  many  states  are  raising  all  the 
local  revenues  the  tax  base  in  use  will  bear. 
But  the  tax  base  in  too  many  states  is  pre- 
dominantly property  or  sales,  rather  than 
Income.  Thus  the  basic  state  tax  structure 
In  many  states  Is  both  regressive — hitting 
especially  hard  those  on  fixed  or  low  Income 
who  can  least  afford  Increased  taxation — and 
neglectful  of  the  most  fniltful  tax  base — In- 
come. Seventeen  of  our  states  impose  no 
state  Income  taxation  at  all.  Many  of  the 
rest  Impose  one  which  Is  either  a  fiat  rate 
or  so  Inadequately  graduated  as  to  be  con- 
sistent with  neither  the  "ablllty-to-pay" 
theory  of  taxation  or  actual  state  financial 
needs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  states 
have  all  the  revenue  potential  they  need  to 
meet  the  pressing  problems — some  even  more 
expensive  being  long  neglected — they  face. 
Because  I  believe  In  decentralized  govern- 
ment and  recognize  Its  costs,  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  federal  tax  sharing  with  the  states 
and  have  Introduced  a  tax  sharing  bill  In 
Congress.  But  tax  sharing  should  supple- 
ment, not  reduce,  a  state's  own  revenue  effort 
and.  In  my  view,  should  encourage  more 
enlightened  state  taxation  systems  than  pres- 
ently exist  In  many  states. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  Idea 
of  a  federal  tax  credit  for  graduated  state 
income  taxes.  Such  a  tax  sharing  formula 
would  not  only  make  state  revenue  efforts 
easier,  but  would  also  encourage  states  to 
tap  the  greatest  and  fairest  tax  base  In  the 
state — the  generally  growing  Income  levels 
America  can  reasonably  anticipate  for  the 
Indefinite  future. 

STATE   GOVERNMENT    REFORM 

But  merely  finding  the  money  will  not 
shake  off  the  lethargy  which  has  parallzed 
state  action  and  fertilized  the  growth  of 
federal  power.  To  restore  their  role  In  the 
federal  system,  the  states  must  shed  the 
antiquated  administrative  structures  and 
outdated  restraints  which  have  frequently 
made  urgent  state  governmental  action  un- 
likely. If  not  Impossible. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  effective  state  gov- 
ernment— malapportloned  rotten-borough 
state  legislatures — has  already  been  elimi- 
nated. It  Is  unfortvmately  symptomatic  of 
the  abdication  of  state  power  by  those  en- 
trusted to  exercise  It  that  reapportionment 
had  to  come  through  the  courts,  raliier  than 
throtigb  the  state  action  which  most  state 


constitutions  required  and  every  citizen  de- 
served. 

Reapp)ortlonment  Is  now  nearly  complete. 
As  Governor  Agnew  can  tell  you  about 
Maryland's  fully  reapportioned  legislature, 
having  a  leglslatxire  which  accurately  and 
equally  represents  the  people  of  a  state 
makes  life  a  lot  easier  for  a  Governor  who 
wants   to   meet   the   needs   of   his   state. 

The  second  critical  step  toward  revival  of 
state  government  is  state  constitutional  re- 
form. Too  many  state  constitutions  were  first 
drafted  a  century  or  more  ago  under  Tom 
Paine's  theory  that  the  government  which 
governs  least  governs  best.  These  constitu- 
tions straltjacket  state  legislative  and  execu- 
tive authority.  As  a  result,  many  states  must 
try  to  make  do  with  horse  and  buggy  govern- 
ments In  the  nuclear  age. 

The  states  cannot  hop»e  to  deal  with  mod- 
em problems  when  their  legislatures  are 
constitutionally  limited  to  short  meetings, 
more  than  half  of  which  occur  only  every 
two  years.  The  states  cannot  hope  to  have 
the  administrative  flexibility  to  adapt  to 
changing  conditions  as  long  as  the  state  ex- 
ecutive power  Is  hamstrung  with  constitu- 
tional and  legislative  provisions  designed  to 
inhibit  rather  than  enhance  the  executive's 
ability  to  move  decisively  to  answer  state 
problems. 

Wholesale  revision  of  state  constitutions 
Is  essential  to  revival  of  state  Influence  In 
the  federal  system.  The  states  can  never  effec- 
tively compete  with  the  federal  government 
as  long  as  their  state  governments  deny 
themselves  the  legislative  and  executive  flexi- 
bility the  federal  Constitution  has  always 
provided  for  the  national  government. 

The  states  must  also  eliminate  the  non- 
constltutlonal  handicaps  under  which  they 
labor,  such  as  non-competltlve  salary  scales 
and  Inadequate  facilities  for  legislators  and 
state  officers  and  employees.  If  Industry  pay 
scales  draw  off  the  best  talent  from  the  pub- 
lic service,  the  public  business,  like  any 
business,  will  suffer  for  It.  Many  highly 
motivated  civil  servants  have  labored  long 
and  hard  In  the  public's  vineyard  at  the  In- 
adequate levels  of  pay.  But  as  they  retire, 
and  as  the  demands  on  state  government  re- 
quire an  Increase  In  Its  size,  the  calibre  of 
state  officials  and  employees  will  be  reflected 
In  the  salary  scales  paid.  ^^^ 

Furthermore,  the  cobwebs  of  archaic  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  organization 
should  be  swept  away.  Most  states  are  en- 
cumbered with  great  nimabers  of  boards, 
commissions  and  agencies  which  were  either 
111-concelved  to  begin  with  or  have  outlived 
their  useful  function.  The  states  should  seek 
the  best  modern  management  advice  to  Intro- 
duce maximum  efficiency  Into  their  govern- 
mental structures.  The  place  to  start  saving 
tax  dollars  Is  not  by  cutting  essential  public 
programs,  but  by  the  streamlining  of  the 
dusty  administrative  structures  with  which, 
too  frequently,  the  states  try  to  administer 
these  programs. 

TOWARD  A  NEW  FEDERAL  PARTNERSHIP 

I  recognize  the  practical  problems  which 
Inhibit  state  governmental  reform.  But  the 
crisis  In  state  government  is  so  serious,  and 
the  survival  of  the  state  role  so  essential,  that 
the  challenge  of  change  must  be  met. 

As  Governor  Daniel  Evan  of  Washington 
has  said : 

"State  Governments  are  unquestionably 
on  trial  today.  If  we  are  not  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  If  we  cannot  change  where  change 
Is  required,  then  we  have  only  one  recourse. 
And  that  Is  to  prepsLre  for  an  orderly  transfer 
of  our  remaining  responsibilities  to  the 
federal  government." 

In  large  part,  revltallzatlon  of  state  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  will  of  the  public 
and  its  elected  officials  to  make  the  necessary 
changes.  Too  frequently  today,  state  candi- 
dates run  on  platforms  of  negativism  and 
defeat,  blaming  most  state  problems  on  the 
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federal  government,  rather  than  pledging 
Initiative  and  Imagination  to  make  the 
changes  necessary»  for  the  states  to  regain 
their  place  in  the  federal  system.  Too  fre- 
quently too,  critics  of  state  government  rein- 
force this  defeatism  by  sneering  at  the  states 
and  writing  them  off  as  effective  participants 
In  the  federal  system. 

I  think  both  these  groups  are  wrong, 
dangerously  wrong.  I  believe  we  can  make  a 
breakthrough  to  new  effective  federal-state 
partnership  in  which  the  states  play  a  vital 
and — in  most  domestic  matters — equal  role. 

The  completion  of  legislative  reapportion- 
ment and  the  movement  toward  major  state 
constitutional  reform  presage  a  hopeful  new 
day  for  the  states.  But  the  path  toward  a 
new  federal -state  partnership  will  not  be 
easy.  It  will  require  the  continuing  hard 
work  and  good  will  of  both  state  and  federal 
officials  and  legislators.  But  we  can,  if  we 
will,  form  a  new  federal-state  partnership  in 
order  to  better  serve  those  whom  we  both 
represent — the  American  people. 

Let  us  replace  both  spiteful  sniping  at  the 
federal  government  and  sophlstloeted  sneer- 
ing at  the  states  with  a  new  spirit  of  con- 
structive cooperation.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
revitalization  of  the  states  as  effective  part- 
ners in  the  federal  system. 
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RUSSIAN  SOURCE  SUPPORTS 
DOMINO  THEORY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mn  President,  It  Is  an 
unfortunate  fact  of  time  that  men  of 
vision  must  often  await  tlie  passage  of 
years  before  their  vision  and  understand- 
ing of  events  is  vindicated.  In  the  years 
since  the  passing  of  John  Foster  Dulles 
there  has  been  a  great  debate  in  this 
country  about  two  concepts  which  he 
advocated  and  on  which  he  made  foun- 
dations for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  They 
were,  of  course,  the  domino  theory  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  massive  retaliation. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  or  wisdom  of 
massive  retaliation,  that  concept  was 
successful  simply  because  our  potential 
attackers  never  really  knew  whether 
John  Poster  Dulles  meant  what  he  said 
or  not. 

The  domino  theory  has  been  ridiculed 
on  its  merits  and  because  it  had  been 
advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  a  favorite  target  of  partisan  critics. 
The  domino  theory  has  been  explained 
by  many  people,  and  consequently  has 
meny  interpretations.  Regardless  of  its 
precise  meaning,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
note  that  the  theory  is  held  and  under- 
stood by  some  very  interesting  parties 
and  governments. 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate,  I 
pointed  out  the  efficacy  of  the  domino 
theory  and  offered  very  persuasive  state- 
ments from  Southeast  Asian  leaders,  men 
on  the  scene,  who  have  clearly  and  with- 
out hesitation  explained  to  the  world 
that  China  intends  to  pick  them  off  one 
at  a  time  unless  Red  China  is  stopped 
by  a  coalition  of  American  and  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  Thus  the  people  of  Asia 
believe  in  the  domino  theory. 

The  Chinese  in  various  statements  and 
by  various  acts  have  proven  that  they  not 
only  believe  in  the  domino  theory,  but 
they  are  pursuing  it.  Recently  one  of  the 
most  influential  news  commentators  in 
the  Soviet  Union  wrote  that  since  1950 
Mao  Tse-Tung  has  been  pursuing  a 
course  based  almost  exclusively  on  the 
domino  theory. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  British 
Information  Service  and  published  in 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  October  23  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  Whether  certain  skeptics 
in  the  United  States  believe  in  the  domi- 
no theory  or  not,  the  article  clearly 
shows  that  China  does.  The  article,  cou- 
pled with  the  actions  of  Red  China,  cer- 
tainly repudiates  the  attacks  and  ques- 
tions raised  by  American  opponents  of 
the  domino  theory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  BRmsH  ViEWPoiKT :  Russian  Source 
Supports  "Domino"  Theory 

The  "domino"  theory — ^the  idea  that  the 
fall  of  Vietnam  to  the  Communists  would 
cause  other  Southeast  Asian  states  to  top- 
ple— is  discussed  by  the  Iiondon  Sunday  Tele- 
graph (Conservative).  Perhaps  no  other  po- 
litical concept  of  our  time  has  aroused  such 
derision  among  "progressive"  thinkers,  the 
Telegraph  says,  then  writes: 

"But  last  week  the  domino  theory  received 
powerful  support  from  a  rather  unexpected 
quarter :  in  an  article  by  the  most  influential 
of  Soviet  news  commentators,  Mr.  Rostovsky, 
widely  known  in  the  West  under  the  pseudo- 
nym of  'Ernst  Henri.'  Writing  in  the  Soviet 
newspaper  Literaturnaya  Gazeta,  he  reveals 
the  existence  since  the  1950s  of  what  he  calls 
Mao  Tse  Tung's  great  strategic  plan  which 
aims  at  no  less  than  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Asia,  and  perhaps  even  beyond,  by 
gradual  stages,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
colossal  'Asiatic  Reich.' 

"The  first  step  would  be  the  Incorporation 
of  Korea  and  Mongolia,  and  of  southeast  Asia 
in  the  following  order:  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Burma  and  so  on. 
After  that  the  Chinese-Communists  would 
turn  their  attention  to  India,  Soviet  Central 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  .  .  .  and  even  farther 
kfleld.  This  is  exactly  what  President  John- 
son, Dean  Rusk  and  their  advisers  have  been 
saying  for  so  long.  Would  it  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  this  entirely  unsolicited  testimony, 
coming  from  such  an  unimpeachable  Com- 
munist source,  might  make  our  'progressive' 
pundits  hesitate,  and  at  least  consider  the 
possibility  that  the  United  States  may  be 
right?" 


FEDERAL-STATE  TAX  SHARING 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  hopes  for  revitalizing  State 
governments  and  cutting  through  the 
problems  presented  by  the  alarmingly  in- 
creasing profusion  of  Federal  programs 
is  the  proposal  for  Federal-State  tax 
sharing. 

This  proposal,  embodied  in  S.  694 
which  I  am  cosponsoring,  would  establish 
a  fimd  of  an  amount  equal  to  one  percent 
of  the  aggregate  taxable  income  reported 
on  individual  income  tax  returns  for  the 
preceding  calendar  year,  or  the  amount 
appropriated  to  the  tax-sharing  fund  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  whichever  is 
the  greater.  States  will  be  apportioned 
amounts  from  this  fund  according  to 
their  population.  Except  for  obvious  pro- 
hibitions against  the  use  of  these  funds 
for  highway  programs,  state  payments  in 
lieu  of  property  taxes,  debt  service  or  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  State  or  local 
governments,  there  will  be  no  strings  at- 
tached to  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  my  support  for  this 
measure  stems  from  a  deep  concern  that 


the  Federal  Government  is  usurping 
functions  best  handled  by  the  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  this  usurpation  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  obtain  revenue  than  are  State 
governments. 

This  more  advantageous  position  of 
the  Federal  Government  is  traceable  to 
several  causes.  First,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's heavy  entry  into  Income  tax  col- 
lection has  made  it  dlfBcult  for  States  to 
use  this  method  of  revenue  gathering. 
Since  income  tax  receipts  increase  much 
more  with  an  expanding  economy  than 
do  the  traditional  State  methods  of  sales 
and  property  taxes,  the  relative  position 
of  the  States  is  weakened  as  our  economy 
continues  to  expand.  Second,  in  their 
desire  to  attract  and  hold  Industry,  States 
have  become  involved  in  mutually  de- 
structive low  tax  rate  competition.  Con- 
sequently, all  the  States  are  hurt  by 
their  need  to  compete  with  one  another 
in  providing  favorable  tax  climates. 

Tliis  problem  of  an  increasing  gap  be- 
tween the  tax  base  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  that  of  the  State  is  made 
even  more  alarming  when  we  realize  that 
the  needs  which  have  been  traditionally 
and  best  served  by  the  States  and  con- 
stitutionally delegated  to  the  States  are 
accelerating  at  a  greater  rate  than  are 
those  served  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  President,  our  problem  is  quite 
simply  stated.  How  do  we  get  the  money 
from  the  Federal  level,  where  it  is 
gathered,  to  the  State  level,  where  it  is 
needed. 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  Congress 
has  attempted  to  move  this  money  from 
the  Federal  receipts  to  the  needs  of  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  via  grants- 
in-aid.  This  approach  has  some  very  real 
problems. 

One  problem  arises  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  grants-in-aid.  William  G.  Col- 
man,  Executive  Director  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, states: 

The  number  and  variety  of  grant-in-aid 
programs  has  now  reached  the  point  that  in- 
creasing difficulty  is  being  encountered  at 
the  federal  level  In  avoiding  duplication 
and  overlapping  among  or  between  prograiM 
with  corresponding  difficulties  at  the  level 
of  state  or  local  government.  (William  Q. 
Colman,  "The  Role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  In  the  Design  and  Administration  of 
Intergovernmental  Programs,"  The  Annals  of 
trie  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,  May,  1965,  p.  29). 

Grants-in-aid  suffer  from  the  im- 
mense redtape  generated  by  overcen- 
tralization.  Consequently,  we  have  the 
unfortunate  situation  where  an  area's 
grants  are  frequently  not  so  much  de- 
termined by  its  needs  as  by  the  ability 
of  one  of  Its  administrators,  a  man 
frequently  hired  for  this  very  purpose, 
to  find  his  way  through  the  bureaucracy 
and  return  home  with  the  money. 

Another  problem  which  arises  from 
grants-in-aid  greatly  alarms  me.  This  is 
the  ability  of  grants  to  alter  the  priorities 
of  problems  which  State  governments 
and  their  political  subdivisions  feel  to  be 
important.  Dr.  Charles  Adrian,  a  widely 
recognized  authority  on  State  and  local 
government,  alludes  to  this  problem.  He 
states: 


By  reducing  the  marginal  cost  of  a  new 
or  an  expanded  program,  a  grant  alters  the 
political  agenda  by  increasing  the  priority 
that  that  particular  activity  enjoys  in  that 
particular  unit  of  government.  Not  only  Is 
tbe  function  expanded  beyond  what  would 
be  the  case  without  the  grant,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible the  amount  spent  by  the  recipient  unit 
of  government  will  be  greater  than  would 
have  been  the  case  without  the  grant.  The 
result  of  this  may,  in  some  cases,  be  the 
curtailing  of  other  activities  at  the  level  of 
government.  (Charles  R.  Adrian.  "State  and 
Local  Government  Participation  in  the  De- 
sign and  Administration  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal Programs,"  Annals  of  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,  May,  1965, 
p.  39.) 

Tax  sharing  meets  the  major  problems 
presented  by  grants-in-aid.  It  gets 
money  most  effectively  to  the  areas  of 
greatest  need.  It  eliminates  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  maze  of  redtape.  It  leaves 
priority  setting  to  the  governments 
closest  to  the  people  served  rather  than 
arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  setting  them 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  a  basic  phil- 
osophical issue  is  involved.  In  a  free 
society,  we  are  committed  to  the  concept 
that  the  people  should  have  the  final 
say.  It  logically  follows  that  people  can 
have  their  say  most  effectively  in  the 
governmental  units  nearest  to  them.  This 
tax-sharing  proposal  brings  the  money  to 
units  of  government  which  the  people 
can  act  their  will  upon  much  more  effec- 
tively than  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  this  pro- 
posal shows  an  unreasoning  fear  of  the 
potential  of  the  States  and  their  subdi- 
vision!; and  an  unreasoning  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  policymakers  in  Washington. 
Many  of  those  opposed  to  this  proposal 
applauded  reapportionment,  claiming 
that  this  would  dramatically  improve  the 
State  governments.  Since  reapportion- 
ment of  most  States  is  now  a  fact,  I  can- 
not imderstand  how  these  people  can  now 
say  that  these  reapportioned  State  gov- 
ernments are  incapable  of  wisely  spend- 
ing money  gained  through  tax  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  optimistic  about 
the  future  of  our  States.  Even  now  a 
number  of  them  are  showing  great  vigor- 
In  attacking  their  needs.  Witness  the  ef- 
forts of  Michigan,  California,  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania.  These  and  other 
States  are  illustrating  the  capacity  of 
State  governments  to  deal  imaginatively 
and  effectively  with  the  problems  which 
confront  them. 

Congress  has  the  opportunity  and  the 
responsibility  of  helping  to  put  State  gov- 
ernments into  a  situation  where  they  can 
deal  with  tlieir  problems  without  being 
penalized  for  the  Federal  Government's 
great  advantage  in  taxing  power.  Fed- 
eral-State tax  sharing  will  be  a  momen- 
tous step  in  this  direction. 


MANY  ARE  CONCERNED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  subject  of  the  increasing  in- 
volvement of  activist  clergymen  in  po- 
litical affairs  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  many  persons.  In  this  connection, 
U.S.  News  it  World  Report  for  November 
27  contains  a  significant  article  entitled 


"Militant  Clergy — Critics  Fire  Back," 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Sen- 
ators and  other  Members  of  Congress. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Militant  Clergt — Critics  Fire  Back 

Disquiet  is  deepening  in  U.S.  churches 
over  the  role  of  clergymen  In  the  turmoU 
and  rebellion  unfolding  across  the  nation. 

This  concern  was  highlighted  November 
12  In  Williamsburg,  Va.,  when  an  Episcopal 
minister  questioned  the  war  in  Vietnam — 
with  President  Johnson  and  his  family  sit- 
ting in  the  congregation.  Said  the  Rev.  Cotes- 
worth  Plnckney  Lewis: 

"We  are  appalled  that  apparently  this  Is 
the  only  war  in  our  history  which  has  had 
three^  times  as  many  civilian  as  military 
casualties.  It  is  particularly  regrettable  that 
to  moft  nations  of  the  world  the  struggle's 
purpose  appears  to  be  neocolonialism." 

Laymen  and  authorities  of  the  restored 
eighteenth-century  village  Immediately  dis- 
avowed support  of  the  clergyman's  views. 

One  official  described  the  sermon  as  being 
in  "exquisite  bad  taste,"  and  Governor  Mills 
E.  Godwin,  Jr.,  of  Virginia  apologized  to  the 
President. 

Later,  Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  been  "grossly 
misunderstood." 

Developing  "backlash."  This  incident  is 
only  the  latest  of  many  now  being  reported 
!n  city  after  city,  as  a  "backlash"  develops 
among  worshipers  and  clergy  against  the 
activities  of  radically  minded  men  of  the 
cloth. 

In  Milwaukee,  Roman  Catholic  laymen 
are  up  in  arms  over  the  activities  of  the  Rev. 
James  E.  Groppi,  who  is  leading  Negroes  in 
an  open-housing  drive  that  has  brought  vio- 
lence— condoned  by  the  priest — to  that  city. 

Two  Detroit  pastors  dismayed  their  con- 
gregations by  offering  their  churches  as 
"sanctuaries"  for  draft  evaders. 

Even  more  startling  was  an  "invasion"  of 
draft  offices  in  Baltimore  by  four  men,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  Philip  Berrlgan.  a  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  Rev.  James  Mengel,  a  Prot- 
estant minister.  They  poured  vials  of  blood 
over  draft  records — to  "Illustrate  that,  with 
these  files,  begins  the  pitiful  waste  of  Amer- 
ican and  Vietnamese  blood." 

In  Englewood.  N.J.,  a  Conservative  rabbi 
created  a  stir  in  his  congregation  when  he 
recently  "forbade"  the  members  to  vote 
Republican  because  that  party,  be  said,  was 
using  "racist"  tactics. 

"Made  us  suffer."  The  leading  role  of 
clergymen  In  a  vineyard  strike  prompted  this 
comment  from  an  officer  of  the  Southern 
California  Council  of  Churches: 

"Many  persons  have  withdrawn  their 
membership  in  the  churches  because  of  our 
participation;  some  have  withdrawn  finan- 
cial support.  You  could  say  that  our  InvoUe- 
ment  has  made  us  suffer." 

Similar  rebellion  is  developing  over  church 
support  being  given  in  some  cities  to  Saul 
Allnsky,  self-styled  "professional  agfltator" 
among  the  poor  neighborhoods.  The  editor  of 
the  Episcopal  magazine  "Living  Church" 
wrote:  "I  dont  want  one  nickel  of  my 
chtirch  offering  ever  to  find  Its  way  to  any- 
thing that  this  man  Allnsky  administers  or 
even  comes  near." 

A  top  official  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ 
proclaimed  that  "revolution  Is  our  business." 
And  that  revolution  is  cutting  through  the 
whole  fabric  of  American  society. 

An  article  in  a  Protestant  magazine,  "The 
Christian  Century,"  iirged  churches  not 
merely  to  condone,  but  to  promote  Interracial 
marriage. 

Clergymen  wander  through  "hippie"  colo- 
nies in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere,  praising 


teen-age  "pot"  users  as  the  1967  version  of 
the  early  Christians. 

"New  morality."  Becoming  fashionable  In 
seminaries  Is  the  doctrine  of  "situation 
ethics"  which  downgrades  moral  systema 
based  on  firm  notions  of  right  and  wrong. 
Typical  of  the  "new  morality"  being  preached 
by  some  churchmen  is  this  statement  by 
Anglican  Bishop  John  A.  T.  Robinson  in  his 
best-selling  book,  "Honest  to  God": 

"Nothing  can  of  Itself  be  labeled  as  wrong. 
One  cannot,  for  Instance,  start  from  the 
position  that  sex  relations  before  nmrrlage 
are  wrong  or  sinful  in  themselves.  The  only 
intrinsic  evil  is  lack  of  love." 

One  rellglous-newB  editor  commented:  "It 
seems  you  can  get  away  with  any  kind  of  be- 
havior If  you  call  that  behavior  love." 

Such  views  represent  a  broad  swing  away 
from  the  traditional  view  of  the  churches' 
role  as  ministering  to  the  Individual's  spir- 
itual needs. 

Secular  movement.  Today,  many  tradi- 
tionalists are  coming  to  see  individual  and 
social  needs  as  interwoven.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Billy 
Graham,  for  Instance,  stated  recently,  "There 
Is  one  Gospel  only  .  .  .  the  dynamic  of  God 
to  change  the  individual  and,  through  the 
Individual,  society."  .•< 

Other  clergymen,  going  further,  are  stating 
that  it  is  the  churches'  job  to  stir  members 
Into  discussing  moral  aspects  of  social  issues 
and  into  reaching  broad  conclusions  of  their 
own. 

Developing  Is  a  "new  breed"  of  clergymen 
seeking  to  plunge  their  congregations  whole- 
heartedly into  social  and  even  political  rev- 
olution. Said  the  Rev.  Cecil  Williams,  of  the 
Glide  Memorial  Methodist  Church  In  San 
Francisco: 

"We  go  whete  the  action  Is,  listen  with  all 
our  might,  with  our  guU,  Interpret  and  artic- 
ulate what  it  Is  that  people  are  trying  to 
say,  and  make  dam  sure  we  ca'n  translate 
what  they  want  into  action." 

Such  men  were  the  backbone  of  the  nation- 
wide Conference  on  Church  and  Society  held 
In  Detroit  in  recent  weeks  under  auspices  of 
the  National  Council  of  Chxirches. 

Delegates  urged  that  not  only  should 
churches  become  "sanctuaries"  for  draft 
evaders,  but  that  they  should  sponsor  a  24- 
hour  general  strike  across  the  United  States 
should  the  Vietnam  war  be  escalated  sharplyi 

Turning  to  urban  problems,  the  confer- 
ence's goal  appeared  to  be  that  of  defining  a 
"theology  of  revolution"  as  called  for  by  their 
best-known  spokesman.  Prof.  Harvey  Cox,  of 
the  Harvard  divinity  school,  wlao  wrote  the 
Influential   book.  "The  Secular  City." 

While  deploring  violence  in  Vietnam,  dele- 
gates held  It  to  be  Justified  in  "redressing 
wrongs"  at  home.  Some  churchmen  felt  that 
the  "complete  restructuring"  of  U.S.  society 
might  Justify  the  arming  of  snipers  and  In- 
citement to  riot.  Said  a  working  paper: 

"Detailed  mobilization  of  church  resources 
must  be  developed  to  respond  to  confronta- 
tion between  the  police-military  arm  of  the 
state  and  subjugated,  robbed  and  excluded 
populations." 

Such  statements  prompted  this  comment 
from  "The  Christian  Century."  even  though 
It  has  often  sided  with  "activist"  clergymen: 

"To  say,  as  these  double-minded  absolut- 
ists did,  that  as  Christians  we  must  oppose 
violence  In  Vietnam  but  use  violence  in  the 
United  States,  that  Christians  must  support 
the  oppressed  in  any  conflict  with  the  gov- 
ernment, that  violence  can  be  baptized  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  nothing  will  save 
our  society  short  of  total  revolution,  is  to  in- 
dulge in  loose  and  irresponsible  talk  that  Is 
not  only  unchristian,  but  politically  stupid." 

The  magazine  also  was  critical  of  another 
highlight  of  the  Detroit  conference — a  show 
arranged  by  the  arts  director  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches.  The  show  Included  a 
film  depicting.  In  sequence,  the  profile  of  a 
couple  eng^aged  In  sexual  Intercourse,  a  strip- 
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per  removing  her  clothes,  and  the  g3rratlons 
of  a  topless  dancer^ 

Way  of  the  prophets?  Today's  revolution- 
aries In  the  pulpit  sometimes  are  being  com- 
pared with  the  prophets  of  ancient  Israel  who 
thundered  against  the  religious  and  secular 
authorities  of  their  day.  nnllke  those 
prophets,  however,  the  present-day  Jere- 
miahs are  described  as  anything  but  lonely 
outcasts  from  the  society  that  stirs  their 
wrath. 

Religious  observers  estimate  their  "hard 
core"  at  no  more  than  a  few  thousands.  But 
it  Is  the  boast  of  Professor  C!ox  and  others 
that  they  are  moving  Into  key  posts  in 
churches,  seminaries  and  interrellglous 
groups. 

Often  their  views  are  getting  support  from 
the  religious  bodies  they  claim  to  represent. 

The  Community  Church  of  New  York,  for 
Instance,  unloaded  Its  stock  holding  In  a 
chemical  company  because  that  firm  made 
napalm  used  In  Vietnam. 

Several  Protestant  clergymen  brandished 
denominational  holdings  of  stock  In  a  cam- 
era company  as  a  weapon  of  pressxire  while 
attacking  the  firm's  policies  on  the  hiring  of 
Negroes. 

Catholics,  Jews  and  Protestants  in  many 
cities  are  working  together  In  "Project  Equal- 
ity," which  asks  church  members  to  use  their 
buying  power  to  "pressure"  suppliers  Into 
hiring  more  Negroes. 

"Activist"  officeholders  strongly  Influence 
statements  being  published  under  religious 
auspices. 

As  one  example,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  which  claims  a  membership  of 
about  230  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches, 
last  year  denounced  the  U.S.  position  In  Viet- 
nam. 

As  a  follow-up,  the  Rev.  Eugene  Carson 
Blake,  secretary-general  of  the  World  Coun- 
cil, recently  suggested  that  a  vote  of  free 
Asian  nations  decide  whether  American 
forces  should  remain  there  or  pull  out. 

Similarly,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
has  come  out  In  favor  of  open  housing,  legis- 
lative reapportionment,  the  rights  of  labor, 
and  an  end  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
to  mention  only  a  few  of  its  proposed  solu- 
tions to  world  dilemmas. 

Such  agencies,  as  well  as  Individual  clergy- 
men, are  maintaining  that  they  speak  for 
themselves  and  not  "for"  their  denomina- 
tions. But  complaints  are  being  heard  In- 
creasingly about  the  validity  of  this  claim.  It 
Is  pointed  out  that  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  officially  released  the 
statement  of  a  number  of  its  high  officials 
who  criticized  the  ouster  of  Representative 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  from  Congress — al- 
though the  officials  claimed  to  be  speaking 
for  themselves,  not  their  church. 

GROWING  RESISTANCE 

It  Is  against  that  background  of  growing 
power  among  the  activists  that  strong  resist- 
ance is  developing  in  many  congregations 
across  the  nation. 

Rank-and-file  delegates  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  U.S.A.  not  long  ago  overrode  a  committee 
report  that  sought  to  put  the  church  on  rec- 
ord as  approving  "selective"  conscientious 
objection. 

In  Philadelphia,  where  a  staff  member  of 
the  Episcopal  archdiocese  had  been  urging 
young  men  to  burn  their  draft  cards,  there 
was  picketing  by  irate  churchgoers  until  the 
bishop  issued  an  order  forbidding  further  acts 
of  civil  disobedience  by  his  staff. 

The  Episcopal  bishop  in  St.  Louis  asked 
for  the  resignation  of  two  priests  active  In 
the  "militant"  wing  of  the  clvll-rlghte  move- 
ment. A  Roman  Catholic  priest  In  Detroit  was 
relieved  of  his  duties  after  10  parishioners 
walked  out  In  protest  against  his  sermons  on 
race  relations  and  Vietnam. 

A  team  of  sociologists  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  California  at 


Berkeley  questioned  100  Episcopal  bishops, 
269  clergymen  and  1,530  laymen.  They  con- 
cluded : 

"Past  experience  has  shown  that,  when  the 
church  has  taken  a  strong  and  unequivocal 
position  on  an  Issue,  It  has  alienated  mem- 
bers whose  nonrellglous  Interests  are  threat- 
ened. 

"There  Is  no  evidence  that  taking  an  un- 
popular stand  has  changed  the  thinking  of 
many  parishioners." 

In  like  vein  was  the  conclusion  of  a  Meth- 
odist study  group  that  the  churches  had 
"overextended"  themselves  "by  so  broad  and 
superficial  Involvement  In  so  many  diverse 
aspects  of  society  that  it  falls  to  make  an 
Impact." 

What  results  may  be.  Many  churchmen 
believe  that  open  ruptures  of  the  kind  which 
has  occiured  in  Milwaukee  are  developing. 

There  Father  Oroppi's  militant  campaign 
for  open  housing  has  brought  decline  in 
church  contributions,  and  some  Catholics 
are  talking  of  boycotting  the  archdiocesan 
charities  drive  next  year.  Name-calling  has 
become  commonplace  when  Father  Groppl 
makes  a  public  appearance.  The  split  among 
Roman  Catholics  in  Milwaukee  has  been 
widened  by  what  some  critics  have  described 
as  his  tolerance  of  young  Negro  "commandos" 
who  vandalized  the  mayor's  office. 

A  parallel  case  is  seen  in  Chicago's  South 
Side  where  the  white  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian 
church  continues  to  defend  a  Negro  gang  of 
youths  against  what  he,  calls  "police  harass- 
ment"— despite  the  unearthing  of  three  rifles, 
a  shotgun  and  22  sabers  in  the  church  last 
year. 

As  most  observers  see  it,  U.S.  religion  is 
embroiled  in  controversy  striking  at  its  very 
roots.  Dr.  Franklin  Uttell,  president  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan  College,  said: 

"If  the  sixteenth  century  is  remembered 
for  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  reformations, 
if  the  nineteenth  century  is  remembered  as 
the  great  century  of  Christian  missions,  the 
twentieth  century  will  stand  out  as  the  cen- 
tury of  the  church  struggle.  And,  brethren, 
it's  going  to  get  worse  before  it  gets  better." 


SOVIET  UNION  UNABLE  TO  RATIFY 
CONVENTION  ON  FORCED  LA- 
BORr— ALL  THE  MORE  REASON 
FOR  UNITED  STATES  TO  ACT  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  had 
before  it  for  a  long  time  the  Conventions 
on  Forced  Labor,  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women,  Freedom  of  Association,  and 
Genocide,  the  last  two  since  1949. 

Today,  I  speak  of  the  forced  labor 
treaty  which  is  certainly  constructed  In 
the  Interests  of  humanity.  In  good  con- 
science it  would  seem  that  we  should 
approve  it  by  automatic  reaction. 

Soviet  Russia  has  not  ratified  this 
agreement.  The  terrible  fact  Is  that  that 
nation  has  subjected  countless  numbers 
of  Baltic  States  peoples  and  others  to 
forced  labor.  Soviet  ratification  of  the 
Forced  Labor  Convention  would  have 
constituted  an  exercise  in  hypocrisy. 

Our  Nation,  by  great  contrast,  serves  as 
a  beacon  of  freedom,  demonstrating  for 
all  mankind  that  the  dignity  of  man 
must  always  be  preserved.  It  is  time  we 
made  this  dramatic  difference  between 
our  system  and  all  forms  of  tyranny 
crystal  clear  for  all  to  see  by  ratifying  the 
Convention  on  Forced  Labor. 

I  once  again  urge  our  attention  and 
support  to  the  remaining  Conventions  on 
Genocide.  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
Forced  Labor,  and  Freedom  of  Associa- 


tion. Affirming  these  treaties  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  humanity  throughout 
the  world. 

POLLUTION  OF  LAKE  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Chi- 
cago Dally  News  has  made  a  solid  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  the  grow- 
ing danger  facing  Lake  Michigan.  In  a 
long  article,  the  News  outlined  the  prob- 
lems of  easing  the  pollution  crisis  and 
of  starting  the  long  road  back  to  a  clean 
and  living  lake.  The  heart  of  the  pres- 
entation is  a  nine-point  program  to  save 
the  lake. 

We  are  hopeful  for  broad  citizen  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  already  underway 
and  those  that  can  be  taken  in  the  future 
to  save  Lake  Michigan.  Such  efforts  can 
succeed  only  through  the  cooperation  of 
industry  and  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Government  working  effectively  together 
with  a  maximum  of  support  from  an  en- 
lightened. Informed  people,  who  are  the 
ultimate  beneficiaries. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  of  Rob  Warden  and 
M.  W.  Newman  for  their  contribution  to 
the  effort  and  for  taking  these  steps  to- 
ward offering  a  meaningful  program  to 
combat  the  threat  of  lake  pollution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nine 
points  be  printed  in  the  Recorw 

There  being  no  objection,  the  nine- 
point  plan  to  save  Lake  Michigan  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Thk  nine-Point   Plan   To   Save   Lakx 

Michigan 
(By  Rob  Warden  and  M.  W.  Newman) 

1.  Cities  and  towns:  Start  now  to  improve 
treatment  of  wastes  fouUng  the  lake.  Set  s 
5-to-lO-year  timetable  for  completion. 

2.  Industries:  Take  Immediate  steps  to  stop 
polluting.  Cleanup  deadline:  5  to  10  years, 
or  sooner. 

3.  Ships  and  pleasure  boats:  Stop  empty- 
ing sewage  into  the  lake  by  next  spring. 

4.  No  more  dimiping.  Ban  deposits  of  river 
dredgings  or  any  other  material  that  decays, 
feeds  harmful  plant  growth  and  discolors  or 
fouls  the  water. 

6.  Danger;  Farm  chemicals.  Cut  down  on 
poUutlon  from  fertilizers  and  insecticides 
washed  Into  the  lake  by  rain. 

6.  Watch  for  violators.  Make  regular  in- 
spections to  detect  polluters  and  bring  them 
to  court. 

7.  Control  alewife  and  lamprey  eel  men- 
aces, restore  balanced  flsh  life. 

8.  Expand  research  to  develop  better  anti- 
pollution methods. 

9.  Financing.  Substantially  Increase  Fed- 
eral aid  and  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
installation  of  pollution  control  equipment 
by  local  agencies  and  by  Industry. 


BILINGUAL   EDUCATION   PROGRAM 
PROVES  TREMENDOUS  SUCCESS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of 
bilingual  education  has  been  that  prac- 
ticed by  the  Coral  Way  Elementary 
School  in  Dade  Coimty,  Pla.  This  school 
district,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
Cuban  refugees,  was  faced  with  the  same 
problem  that  many  of  our  Southwestern 
States  face.  The  school  population  con- 
tained a  large  proportion  of  Spanish- 
speaking  students. 

In  a  real  exhibition  of  educational  in- 
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novation,  the  entire  school  was  trans- 
formed into  a  model  school  of  bilingual 
education,  with  very  successful  results. 
Hot  only  has  the  students'  learning 
gbility  been  enhanced,  but  also  by  the 
sixth  grade,  both  formerly  English- 
speaking  and  Spanish-speaking  children, 
are  fluent  in  both  languages. 

To  Illustrate  what  a  successful  pro- 
gram of  bilingual  education  can  mean, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  aiticle 
entitled  "Bilingual  Teaching  Works,  or 
Se  Aprenden  en  Dos  Idlomas,"  published 
in  the  Miami  Herald  of  November  19, 
1967.  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  arti- 
cle describes  how  an  educational  prob- 
lem can  become  an  educational  advan- 
tage for  all  students.  This  is  what  we  are 
tiring  to  accomplish  with  my  Bilingual 
Education  Act  which  has  been  incorpo- 
rated as  an  amendment  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967  which  we  will  con- 
sider soon  in  the  Senate.  This  one  suc- 
cessful example  of  bilingual  education 
proves  the  worthiness  of  concentrated 
effort  in  this  area. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cobal  Wat  Ei.ementart  Experiment:  Bilin- 
OTJAL  Teaching  Works,  or  Se  Aprenden  en 

Dos  IDIOMAS 

(By  Georgia  Marsh) 

Take  a  group  of  Cuban  youngsters  who 
apeak  only  Spanish  and  a  group  of  North 
American  children  who  speak  only  English, 
and  put  them  in  the  same  classes. 

The  result,  at  Coral  Way  Elementary,  is  not 
confusion  but  a  model  school  teaching  In 
both  languages  that: 

Recently  drew  praise  from  a  top  U.S.  edu- 
cation official. 

Has  drawn  visitors  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Has  a  principal,  Joseph  Logan,  whose  origi- 
nal reluctance  has  been  converted  to  all-out 
enthusiasm.  He  now  recommends  bilingual 
teaching  go  "countywlde." 

Five  years  and  some  controversy  later,  Carol 
Way's  experiment  in  total  pupil  blllngual- 
l«m  is  registering  as  a  success.  It  recently  won 
praise  from  U.S.  Education  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe. 

Under  the  bilingual  program  all  students 
spend  part  of  the  day  learning  In  Spanish 
and  part  learning  in  English. 

Three  years  ago  a  group  of  Coral  Way  par- 
ent* ■objected  to  a  combination  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  class  formed  for  students  who 
did  not  want  to  participate  In  the  bUlngual 
plan.  The  parents  wanted  separate  classes  for 
the  two  grades  but  the  size  of  the  individual 
classes  did  not  Justify  hiring  two  fulltlme 
teachers.  The  students  have  since  gone  on 
to  Junior  high. 

Logan  said  about  a  dozen  parents  also 
transferred  their  children  out  of  the  school 
when  It  went  bilingual  but  said  these  re- 
sulted from  "Individual  problems." 

Coral  Way's  entry  into  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation field  is  but  one  of  several  new  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  the  result  of  the 
huge  Influx  of  Cuban  school  children  here. 

The  Influx  started  out  as  a  "crisis"  In  the 
early  1960s  but  is  now  viewed  as  a  "blessing," 
by  Patil  W.  BeU,  supervisor  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation. 

Faced  with  the  "fantastic  educational 
challenge  of  absorbing  thousands  of  Span- 
ish-speaking children,  Dade  schools  re- 
sponded by  providing  significant  new  edu- 
cational programs. 

In  addition  to  Coral  Way,  Dade's  projects 
Include  a  native  language  curriculum  for 
Bpanlsh-speaklng  children.  Under  this  pro- 


gram, about  10,000  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents study  Spanish  just  as  North  American 
students  are  required  to  study  English 
every  year. 

The  Influx  also  led  to  the  development  of 
special  first  and  second  grade  reading  books 
for  non-English  speaking  pupils  known  as 
the  Miami  Linguistic  Readers.  It  is  now  used 
nationally. 

Dade's  school  population  of  212,000  In- 
cludes 22,500  Cuban  chUdren  and  another 
7,500  from  other  countries  where  the  native 
language  is  Spanish. 

In  25  of  Dade's  213  schools,  the  native 
Spanish-speaking  pupils  make  up  half,  or 
more  than  half,  the  total  school  enrollment. 

And  the  number  of  Cuban  children  In- 
creases by  300  each  month  as  daily  flights 
bring  refugees  to  Miami. 

"The  Influx  was  the  catalyst  for  develop- 
ing new  programs,"  Bell  said.  "The  needs 
were  not  new  but  the  crisis  and  federal  as- 
sistance made  it  both  imperative  and  pos- 
sible to  meet  those  needs." 

Federal  aid  this  year  is  $10  million,  given 
so  Dade  can  provide  without  higher  taxes 
the  same  education  for  refugees  as  is  pro- 
vided for  children  who  are  permanent  resi- 
dents. 

The  money  goes  Into  the  school  system's 
general  operating  budget. 

Bell  said  it  costs  an  additional  $26  a 
pupil  to  operate  a  bilingual  school.  The 
funds  are  needed  for  special  materials  and 
teacher  aides. 

But,  Bell  continued,  the  purpose  of  the 
bUlngual  program  Is  "not  to  help  Cuban 
ChUdren  keep  up.  The  purpose  Is  to  prove 
that  children  can  learn  a  second  language." 

Proof  it  can  be  done  Is  evident  at  Coral 
Way  where  native  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents and  native  North  American  students 
converse  so  easily  In  either  tongue  that  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  a  child's  native  lan- 
guage. 

Studying  in  a  second  language  has  not 
hampered  the  student's  learning  ability 
either.  Bell  and  Logan  say. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Sanchez,  a  bUlngual 
teacher,  said  test  grades  show  a  normal 
cu^ve  following  the  ratio  of  Ave  Cuban  stu- 
dents to  every  two  North  Americans  enroUed 
at  the  school.  "For  every  five  poor  Cuban 
students  we  have  two  poor  North  Americans," 
she  explained. 

Coral  Way  starts  Its  bilingual  program  in 
first  grade.  As  the  pupUs  progress  they  spend 
more  and  more  time  learning  in  the  second 
language  so  that  this  year's  sixth  graders 
are  working  equally  In  both  languages. 

BlUngual  teaching  does  present  some  prob- 
lems. Teachers  work  in  teams  of  three  and 
sometimes  find  their  cchedule  forces  them  to 
move  to  next  subject  though  they  would 
prefer  pounding  home  a  particular  lesson 
a  few  minutes  longer. 

Principal  Logan  said  students  don't  sac- 
riflce  anything  but  "busy  work"  the  non- 
essential material  often  used  Just  to  fill  out 
the  school  day. 

Logan,  who  originally  was  apprehensive 
about  the  bilingual  plan,  now  is  convinced 
that  "any  child  can  learn  a  second  language." 

Coral  Way's  program  has  been  adopted  in 
modified  forms  in  schools  tbroiighout  the 
nation. 

In  Dade,  bilingual  education  has  spread  to 
Felnberg  and  Mae  E.  Walters  Elementary 
Schsols.  Shenandoah  Junior  High  now  offers 
two  hours  of  bilingual  teaching  to  students 
coming  from  Coral  Way. 

At  Felnberg,  Principal  Bernard  Nlssman  Is 
sold  on  the  idea  but  cites  "lack  of  spfuse 
and  materials"  as  some  of  bilingual  teach- 
ing's special  problems. 

"We  have  to  adapt  rather  than  adopt  ma- 
terials," Nlssman  said. 

Still  another  need  is  inservice  training  for 
teachers.  "With  13  per  cent  of  our  school 
population  speaking  Spanlsb,  more  of  our 
teachers  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the  In- 


structional needs  of  the  bilingual  student 
so  they  can  help  with  regular  classroom 
work,"  said  BeU. 

Bell  considers  money  spent  on  the  bilin- 
gual program  "a  good  Investment . .  ."  One  of 
the  fascinating  things  we  are  discovering  la 
that  the  total  spectrum  of  education  can  be 
blUngual.  Anything  we  can  do  In  one  lan- 
guage we  can  do  in  two." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  ROBERT 
KENNEDY  ON  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  delivered  a  timely  and  Im- 
portant address  on  the  subject  of  health 
care  in  the  United  States.  In  his  address. 
Senator  Kennedy  offered  a  challenge  to 
the  medical  profession  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  millions  of  Americans; 
and  he  offered  several  provocative  and 
challenging  suggestions  as  to  how  these 
needs  can  be  met. 

From  my  experience  as  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  can 
testify  that  the  United  States  must  do 
more  to  provide  adequate  health  care  for 
those  Americans  who  are  not  now  re- 
ceiving it.  I  am  proud  to  have  helped 
author  the  medicare  proposal,  smd  proud 
of  the  achievements  it  has  brought.  At 
the  same  time,  I  recognize  that  the  task 
has  only  begun.  Because  I  believe  Hhat 
Senator  Kennedy's  statement  merits 
serious  study,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Address   bt    Senator   Robert   F.   Kennedy, 

Yeshiva  UxrvERsriT,  Albert  Einstein  Col- 
lege OF  Medicine,  Bronx,  N.Y.,  Nov«mb>« 

19,  1967 

This  is  a  place  of  special  meaning  for  me. 
For  at  Yeshiva  University  the  Albert  Einstein 
CoUege  of  Medicine  has  begun  an  Important 
new  step  In  its  pioneering  urban  health  pro- 
gram: The  Rose  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center 
for  Research  in  Mental  Retardation  and  Hu- 
man Development.  This  Center,  which  wUl 
help  to  salvage  the  lives  of  lost  citizens.  Is  a 
testament  to  your  concern— concern  which 
has  been  a  keystone  of  this  great  medical 
school. 

But  I  come  here  to  offer  you  not  congratu- 
lations, but  a  challenge.  For  in  New  York 
and  across  the  nation,  the  condition  of 
American  medical  care  is  grave — In  fact.  It  Is 
critical.  We — and  you — confront  a  grim  scene 
of  the  neglected,  the  iU,  and  the  dying — the 
thousands,  the  miUlons  of  victims  of  our  in- 
difference. 

"If  we  believe  that  men  have  any  personal 
rights  at  aU,"  Aristotle  said,  "then  they  must 
have  an  absolute  moral  right  to  such  a  meas- 
ure of  good  health  as  society  alone  is  able  to 
give  them." 

Two  years  ago,  the  United  States  began  a 
program  to  provide  this  moral  right  for  two 
parts  of  our  population:  those  over  65,  and 
the  "medically  indigent,"  for  whom  serious 
lUness  means  financial  catastrophe.  We  have 
spent  bullous  of  dollars  In  these  programs — 
yet  what  they  have  produced  Is  not  achieve- 
ment, but  anxiety.  For  they  have  shown  vm 
more  vividly  than  ever  before — that  our  Na- 
tion's system  of  health  care  has  faUed  to 
meet  the  most  urgent  medical  needs  of  mU- 
llons  of  Americans. 

The  cost  of  health  care  in  America  Is  stag- 
gering: more  than  6  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  And  with  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  these  costs  have  soared.  But  con- 
sider what  we  have  bought  with  these 
bUUons: 
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In  1960,  we  ranked  filth  in  the  world  in 
our  infant  mortality  rate.  Today,  we  rank 
fifteenth — below  all  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Eiirope.  And  here  in  New  York,  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  infant  mortality  in- 
creased— by  4  percent. 

Twelve  other  nations  have  higher  life  ex- 
pectancy rates  at  60  than  we  do. 

Fifteen  other  nations  have  higher  ratios  of 
hospital  beds  to  patients  than  we  do. 

Forty-three  percent  of  our  hospital  care, 
according  to  Columbia's  School  of  Public 
Health  and  Administrative  Medicine,  is  only 
poor  to  fair. 

But  these  figures — and  countless  others — 
cannot  measure  the  full  Impact  of  our 
double  standard  of  medical  care.  It  cannot 
measure  the  disappearance  of  family  phy- 
sician care  for  poor  families — and  its  replace- 
ment by  the  emergency  rooms  of  huge  im- 
personal municipal  ho^gwls.  It  cannot 
measure  the  long  wa^jMJvn  endless  lines, 
for  an  often  Indifferenrexamlnation  by  a 
doctor  the  patient  has  never  seen  before, 
and  will  not  see  again.  It  cannot  measure  the 
minor  illnesses  which  spawn  major  diseases 
— because  regular  checkups  are  unknown, 
and  continuing  medical  care  an  Illusion.  It 
cannot  reflect  the  children  whose  education 
is  useless — because  they  are  too  weak  to 
work,  or  too  ill  to  listen. 

Figures  cannot  measure  the  indignities, 
the  InefBclencies.  the  lost  lives,  but  they 
at  least  tell  us  how  much  remains  to  be  done, 
beyond  the  spending  of  massive  sums  of 
money. 

Medicare  has  told  us  what  we  should  have 
known  long  ago.  Our  system  of  health  care 
In  the  United  States  is  understaffed,  over- 
burdened, and  as  it  is  presently  structured, 
wholly  inadequate  to  supply  decent  medical 
attention  for  all  Americans.  This  fact  was 
hidden  from  us — because  those  who  were 
elderly,  those  who  were  poor — simply  did  not 
get  a  minimal  amount  of  medical  care.  Now. 
they  are  beginning  to  come  to  hospitals,  and 
to  visit  physicians.  And  with  them  has  come 
the  knowledge  that  our  system  of  health 
care  must  change. 

There  is  already  a  shortage  of  modern 
hospital  beds  and  nursing  home  beds.  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  have  only  multiplied  the 
number  seeking  care  in  these  already  over- 
burdened and  often  inefficient  facilities. 

The  result  of  providing  more  money  to 
compete  for  the  same  supply  of  services 
has  been  an  astronomical  increase  in  the 
cost  of  care.  Daily  rates  in  hospitals  are  up 
over  a  third  in  less  than  two  years.  Phy- 
sicians' fees  have  risen  over  ten  percent,  8.5 
percent  in  the  past  year  alone.  Hospital 
charges  of  5100  a  day  wUl  soon  be  a  reality 
In  New  York  City. 

There  is  no  real  mystery  about  why  this  has 
happened.  Wages  are  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of  running  a  hospital,  and  there  was  a 
huge  backlog  of  wage  demands  in  our  hos- 
pitals. Nurses  and  other  personnel  had 
worked  too  long  at  substandard  pay.  and  now 
there  are  funds  to  offer  a  more  adequate 
wage. 

But  there  are  other  matters.  Hospitals  are 
run  essentially  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago 
They  have  been  neither  forced  nor  even  en- 
couraged to  Innovate.  Patients  are  still 
wheeled  from  one  end  of  the  hospital  to  the 
other  for  surgery.  Costly  services  are  main- 
tained for  vast  numbers  of  patients  not 
seriously  enough  ill  to  need  them. 

Physician  fees  have  risen  so  sharply  be- 
cause more  dollars  cannot  by  themselves 
produce  more  doctors.  That,  coupled  with  the 
fee-for-service  approach  of  Medicare  and 
-Medicaid,  has  allowed  some  soecialists  and 
even  some  general  practitioners  to  reap  ex- 
orbitant benefits  from  these  tax-flnanced 
programs. 

Serious  as  these  matters  are,  the  funda- 
mental problem  is  one  of  structure — one 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  system  of 
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delivering  health  cere.  We  are  pumping  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  new  money  into  the  health 
industry — but  without  the  slightest  effort 
to  change  the  existing  system,  under  which 
people  are  taken  care  of  In  the  costliest  in- 
stitution, the  hospital,  and  by  the  costliest 
manpower,  the  doctor.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  cost  of  health  care  has  risen  so  sharply. 

The  first  task,  in  my  Judgment,  is  to  rec- 
ognize that  our  present  approach  is  sim- 
ply not  satisfactory — and  to  do  something 
about  it.  We  are  providing  poor  quality 
care  at  high  cost.  That  is  nothing  less  than 
a  nation.*!  failure. 

Next  week  I  shall  propose,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  ths  social  securliy  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  the  establlsliment  of  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional committee  to  study  the  cost  of 
health  care  and  what  we  are  going  to  do 
about  it.  The  committee's  mandate  would 
be  the  full  scope  of  the  cost  problem — 
from  reimbursement  formulas  to  new  tech- 
nology, from  ways  to  achieve  gerater  effi- 
ciency to  new  ways  of  delivering  health 
care. 

But  no  committen — no  study — can  be  suc- 
cessful unless  it  confronts  the  root  cause 
of  spiraling  medical  costs:  the  outmoded 
and  rigid  structure  of  health  care  which 
simply  cannot  meet  the  demands  for  de- 
ce:  t  mtdical  attention.  What  is  needed — as 
a  matter  of  the  first  priority — is  to  put  our 
medical  resources  to  work  in  new  ways,  to 
respond  more  efTectiveiy  to  the  ever-growing 
dem.ind  for  services. 

An  effective  program  of  action  requires  at 
least    four    steps: 

FJrst:  We  must  tap  n-ew  sources  for  re- 
cruitment into  the  health  field  and  develop 
new  health  careers  for  our  recruits.  We  all 
knnv;  we  hnv-e  a  grr.vs  shortage  of  medical 
personnel.  We  know  that  each  year  we  edu- 
cate 2000  fewer  doctors  than  we  need  just 
to  keep  pace  with  present  ratios:  and  we 
know  we  need  mor»  nurses  of  all  kinds,  and 
more  technical  aides. 

But  even  as  we  provide  government  assist  - 
ance  to  health  professional  schools — even  a." 
we  provide  scholarships  and  loans,  so  that 
low-income  students  can  attend  our  medical 
schools — we  know  we  must  develop  new  Jobs 
in  the  health  field.  For  the  fact  Is  that  we 
will  never  have  enough  doctors  and  nurses 
to  perform  all  of  the  tasks  we  now  assign  to 
these  costly  and  scarce  professionals.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  many  of  their  tasks  can 
be  performed  by  assistants  working  under 
their  supervision — aides  who  can  be  enabled 
to  study  on  the  Job  in  order  to  acquire  greater 
skill  and  move  on  to  greater  responsibility. 

We  can  find  many  of  these  ifeple  in  the 
same  communities  of  the  poor  which  most 
need  medical  help.  We  can  find — ana  train — 
non-professional  people,  to  care  for  fellow 
members  of  their  own  communities.  And  this 
source  of  employment — a  source  you  have 
tapped  with  your  health  careers  program — 
can  find  worthy  service  and  increased  Job  op- 
portxinlty,  within  the  medical  profession. 

Second:  All  of  our  medical  resources  must 
be  put  to  work  more  effectively  in  the  com- 
munities tliemselves.  To  structure  the  future 
of  medicine  solely  around  large,  impersonal 
hospitals  will  not  only  insure  poor  quality 
care,  but  also  guarantee  even  more  excessive 
demands  on  these  overcrowded  Institutions — 
and  thus  produce  higher  and  higher  medical 
costs. 

If  we  are  to  use  our  funds  wisely — If  we 
are  to  deploy  our  health  manpower  effi- 
ciently— we  must  decentralize  medical  care. 
We  must  bring  health  services  to  the  people 
through  a  system  of  commxmity  and  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  which  provide  com- 
prehensive family  care  in  a  dignified,  respon- 
sive setting. 

Again,  you  at  Albert  Einstein  have  recog- 
nized this  need,  by  participating  in  the  Store- 
front Neighborhood  Service  Center,  serving 
the  Lincoln  Hospital  Community.  Here,  non- 
professionals can  be  of  greatest  service — by 


insuring  that  neighborhood  centers  serre  the 
poor,  instead  of  using  them.  Too  often,  the 
medical  profession  has  seen  the  ghetto  com- 
munities as  ideal  neighborhoods — not  so 
much  for  service,  as  for  obtaining  teaching 
material.  One  doctor  told  me  of  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  a  ghetto  resident.  He  asked 
her  what  she  thought  of  a  planned  new 
neighborhood  health  center. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "is  that  another  one  of 
those  programs  where  we  supply  tne  dis- 
eases?" 

The  neighborhood  health  centers  must  not 
be  that  kind  of  program.  They  must  meet 
the  fundamental  health  needs  of  our  ne- 
glected citizens. 

Third:  The  program  must  go  beyond  nar- 
rov/ly-defiued  "health"  needs.  For  all  of  the 
energy — all  of  the  commitment — of  the  med- 
ical profession  will  not  be  enough,  unless 
we  also  meet  the  sources  of  disease. 

It  is  illusion  to  think  we  can  cure  a  sickly 
child — and  ignore  hii  need  for  nutritious 
food.  It  is  foolish  to  pour  in  funds  to  min- 
ister to  the  effects  of  filth-ridden  slums— 
without  recognizing  the  undeniable  fact  that 
these  slums  breed  disease.  It  is  profitless  to 
establish  community  mental  health  serv- 
ices— if  we  do  not  understand  that  a  com- 
munity of  the  jobless,  the  purposeless,  the 
hopeless  spawns  frustration  and  agony  in 
the  minds  of  its  victinis.  We  will  never  have 
enough  doctors  to  cure  the  children  of  Mis- 
sissippi who  have  not  eaten  nourishing  food 
since  their  birth.  There  will  never  be  enough 
therapists  for  all  the  brain-aamaged  chil- 
dren of  Bedford-Stuyvesant.  We  will  not  cure 
the  pathology  of  individuals,  unless  we— and 
you — begin  to  come  to  grips  with  tne  patn- 
ology  of  these  communities. 

Education — Jobs,  housing,  community  par- 
ticipation— these  are  essential  elements  of  a 
healthy  neighborhood.  And  if  these  goals 
require  the  active  direct  participation  of  the 
medical  community  m  matters  of  public 
controversy,  then  this  is  tne  work  that  must 
be  done.  It  Is  neither  economical,  nor  com- 
passionate, to  care  fcr  the  consequences  of 
poverty,  and  ignore  its  roots. 

Fourth:  As  this  Is  true  for  the  communi- 
ties of  poverty,  it  is  just  as  true  for  the  whole 
society.  All  the  cancer  rese.arch,  all  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  nation  may  be  less  important 
than  the  single  simple  step  of  making  sure 
that  fewer  children  are  enticed  into  becom- 
ing cigarette  smokers.  All  our  programs  for 
training  new  doctors  may  not  mean  as  much 
to  the  health  of  the  city  of  New  York  as 
courageous  and  forceful  action  to  eliminate 
the  pollution  of  our  air.  All  our  emergency 
rooms  win  not  be  adequate  to  care  for  the 
victims  of  the  carnage  on  our  highways, 
if  we  do  not  enforce  far  more  rigid  safety 
standards  on  the  makers  of  automobiles. 

And  the  same  is  true  for  the  dozens  of 
health  hazards  we  have  allowed  to  persist, 
through  ignorance  and  inattention  and 
sloth:  the  meat  packed  amid  dirt  and  dis- 
ease; the  drugs  sold  without  adequate  test- 
ing; the  pesticides  carelessly  sprayed  onto 
our  crops. 

These  are  not  for  the  medical  profession 
alone — these  are  challenges  to  all  of  us.  But 
you  of  the  medical  profession,  the  concerned 
and  active  doctors  and  leaders  such  as  are 
here  today,  you  can  take  the  lead. 

Part  of  the  job  is  securing  tlie  enactment 
of  legislation;  and  whatever  legislation  is 
neccsscry,  I  can  tell  you  that  it  will  be  in- 
troduced— and  it  will  be  fouglit  for.  But  an- 
other part  of  the  Job  is  education  and  action, 
relying  on  the  spontaneous  skill  and  initia- 
tive of  the  American  people.  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  surveys  showed  that  alarming  numbers 
of  our  children  were  overweight,  underex- 
ercised,  simply  in  poor  physical  condition. 
President  Kennedy  set  up  a  CouncU  on  Physi- 
cal Fitness  which,  in  cooperation  with  thou- 
sands of  Councils  all  over  the  country,  began 
to  set  up  programs  of  education  and  exercise 
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{or  children  and  families.  The  Councils  were 
completely  voluntary;  they  were  almost  with- 
out funds;  yet  they  worked  a  small  revolu- 
tion. And  within  two  or  tnree  years,  new 
jurveys  sliowed  that  the  young  people  of 
America  were  far  healthier.  In  far  better 
physical  condition,  than  they  had  been  be- 
fore the  Councils  began  their  work.  That 
tlnd  of  effort — whether  for  better  schcwl 
meals,  or  against  early  smoking,  or  to  stlq^- 
ulate  forceful  action  against  air  pollution — 
can  be  made  In  3very  community  In  the 
country  today. 

This  is  a  challenging  task.  It  requires  help 
from  Washington — for  example,  funds  to  help 
medical  schools  implement  bold  changes  in 
education  and  operation.  And  it  requires  help 
from  state  capitals  and  City  Halls  to  replace 
rigid  regulation  with  creative  flexibility. 

But  most  of  all,  it  requires  effort  by  yovir- 
selves — members  of  the  medical  profession, 
guided  by  your  obligations,  and  by  the  coun- 
sel of  Albert  Einstein,  who  said : 

"Concern  for  man  himself  and  his  fate 
must  always  form  the  chief  Interest  of  all 
technical  endeavors  ...  in  order  that  the 
creations  of  our  mind  shall  be  a  blessing  and 
not  a  curse  to  mankind." 

Now  you  must  find  new  ways  to  bring  the 
blessings  of  medicine  to  millions  who  have 
neve.-  been  reached.  It  means  the  willing- 
ness and  energy  to  discard  traditional  in- 
s'Jtutions  and  approaches  to  better  the  con- 
dition of  man  himself,  and  his  fate.  But  you 
have  that  willingness — you  have  that  en- 
ergy— and  I  Icnow  you  will  succeed. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 
COMBATS  POVERTY  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  effective  lines  of  direct  action 
in  the  war  on  poverty  is  the  program  of 
small  loans  to  rural  families  who  ask 
only  for  a  chance  to  work  and  earn  their 
way. 

Rural  Americans  boxed  in  by  poverty 
frequently  have  little  to  hope  for  except 
a  better  opportunity  for  self-employ- 
ment. Industrial  and  business  Jobs  they 
can  perform  may  be  scarce  or  nonexist- 
ent in  their  rural  communlites.  The 
farm,  or  some  small  nonfarm  enterprise, 
offers  their  best  hope  for  a  decent  living. 

The  rural  American  caught  in  these 
circumstances  can  never  make  a  start  as 
an  independent  entrepreneur  unless  he 
can  obtain  tools,  supplies  and  a  plEice  to 
work.  He  has  no  savings,  nor  extra  in- 
come or  conventional  credit  for  staking 
himself  to  what  it  takes  for  a  beginning. 

This  is  the  need  fulfilled  by  economic 
opportunity  loans  administered  in  rural 
areas  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion foi:  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

We  have  far  to  go  before  we  reach  all 
the  people  we  must  among  the  15  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  In  rural  America. 
However,  this  program  has  reached  more 
than  52,000  low-income  rural  families 
since  it  began  in  January  1965. 

Individual  loans  not  exceeding  $3,500 
each  have  been  made  to  44,500  families, 
to  help  them  make  a  better  living  on 
small  farms  or  go  into  nonagricultural 
enterprises  that  can  yield  them  a  better 
living  in  their  home  communities. 

Families  served  through  the  economic 
opportunity  losm  program  have  taken  up 
and  made  a  success  of  more  than  350 
different  types  of  occupations. 

Groups  of  low-Income  people,  totaling 
another    7,500    families,    have    formed 


cooperatives  to  acquire  and  operate  ex- 
pensive farm  machinery  that'  no  one 
family  can  afford,  or  supply  other  goods, 
services,  and  working  facilities  the  mem- 
bers can  use  in  order  to  earn  a  better 
family  income. 

There  are  nimierous  examples  I  could 
cite  of  the  successes  individuals  have 
made  with  economic  opportunity  loans, 
but  permit  me  to  give  this  example  of  a 
lobster  fisherman  in  Penobscot,  Maine. 
Married,  with  two  teenage  children,  he 
had  worked  as  a  share  fisherman  for 
37  years,  using  another  man's  gear  for 
25  percent  of  the  net  profit  and  ekeing 
out  a  bare  living  of  about  $2,000  a  year. 

In  1965  this  fisherman  qualified  for  a 
$2,500  economic  opportimity  loan  from 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to  get 
his  own  lobster  boat,  small  truck,  and 
other  equipment.  Now,  as  an  Independent 
lobster  fisherman,  he  can  net  more  in 
6  months  than  he  did  working  on  shares 
the  entire  year.  Last  year  he  earned 
about  $4,500  or  more  than  $2,500  above 
what  he  earned  the  year  before. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  some  300 
loans  to  fishermen  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
the  State,  and  1,000  loans  in  rural  Maine 
that  have  enabled  low-income  families  to 
make  Immediate  headway  with  loans  that 
have  given  people  the  opportimity  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  every  family  who  is  able 
to  start  moving  through  this  program 
may  be  subtracted  from  the  distress  rolls 
of  rural  America. 


THE  STRATEGIC  BALANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  Interesting  article,  entitled 
"The  Strategic  Balance,"  appeared  In 
the  November-December  1967  issue  of 
Ordnance.  The  author  of  the  article.  Dr. 
James  D.  Atkinson,  suggests  that  the 
United  States  use  its  technological  re- 
sources to  develop  a  variety  of  offensive 
and  defensive  systems  to  limit  an 
enemy's  capabilities. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  a  native  of  Weston, 
Lewis  County,  W.  Va.,  is  professor  of 
government  at  Georgetown  University, 
'research  associate  in  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies.  He  is  author  of  nimierous  books 
and  articles  in  the  field  of  defense  anal- 
ysis and  national  security  affairs  and 
recently  served  as  a  member  of  a  special 
committee  of  the  American  Security 
Council  headed  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schriever,  which  prepared  a  study  for  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  en- 
titled "The  Changing  Strategic  Military 
Balance:  U.S.A.  Versus  U.S.S.R." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
article  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thb  Strategic  Balance:  Ratheb  Than 
Seek  Mere  Nuclear  Paritt  With  the 
SoviEiB,  thz  Untfed  States  Shottld  Use  Its 
Tbchnological  Resources  To  Develop  a 
Variety  or  Offensive  and  Detensive  Stb- 
TSMs  To  Lncrr  an   Enkmt's  Capabiuties 

(Dr.  James  D.  Atkinson) 
It  has  been  said  that  UJ3.  military-tech- 
nological progress  forces  the  Soviet  Union  to 


react  to  a  particular  development.  But  Is  thla, 
in  fact,  correct?  Do  our  strategic  patterns  set 
the  pace  for  Soviet  developments,  or  do  the 
Soviets  pursue  their  own  strategic  goals  quite 
independent  of  us? 

It  can  be  argued  that  in  some  areas  we 
may  be  able  to  influence  Soviet  policy.  We 
of  the  United  States  might  be  able  to  con- 
vince the  U.S.S.R.  that  we  can  and  will  main- 
tain superiority  In  the  production  of  long- 
range  missiles. 

But  It  is  unlikely  in  the  extreme  that  the 
Soviets  can  be  convinced  t:  at  they  are  pre- 
cluded from  achieving  scientific  and  tech- 
nological breakthroughs  in  particular  areas — 
such  as  reentry  vehicles  or  advanced  anti- 
ballistic  missile  (ABM)  systems — ^whlch 
might  lead  to  a  high  level  of  weaponry  and 
give  them  superiority  over  the  United  States 
at  a  given  moment  In  time. 

Indeed,  authoritative  Soviet  spokesmen  and 
military  Journals  bluntly  indicate  that  the 
Soviet  effort  is  directed  toward  the  attain- 
ment of  superiority.  Thus  Communiat  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (No.  3,  1966)  h.-.s  stated  that 
"winning  and  maintaining  technical  superi- 
ority over  any  probable  enemy  while  there  Is 
still  peace  is  today  of  decisive  Importance." 

Especially  under  the  impact  of  long  lead 
times,  the  essence  of  strategy  today  is  not 
so  much  the  now;  it  is.  rather,  the  5  years 
from  now — and  the  10  years  from  now. 

It  is  important,  of  course,  whether  or  not 
we  now  have  over-all  strategic  suoeriority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  even  more 
important  to  understand  the  trends  in  the 
military-technological  competition,  for  upon 
tliese  depends  our  future  security. 

The  July  1967  study  of  a  special  subcom- 
mittee of  the  National  Strategy  Committee 
of  the  American  Security  Council,  "The 
Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance:  U.SJi. 
vs.  U.S.S.R.,"  gives  a  blunt  warning  with  ref- 
erence to  trends  in  the  power  equilibrium. 
The  study  states: 

".  .  .  For  1971  it  appears  that  a  massive 
megatonnage  gap  vrtll  have  developed.  U.S. 
deUvery  capability  Is  estimated  to  range  be- 
tween 6,000  megatons  and  15,000  megatons, 
whereas  the  estimated  high  for  the  Soviet 
deUvery  capability  is  50,000  megatons,  and 
the  projection  of  the  established  Soviet 
range-curve  indicates  a  low  figure  for  the 
Soviets  of  approximately  30,000  megatons.  On 
the  basis  of  this  projection,  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  have  reversed  their  roles  In  a 
lO-year  period." 

This  study  also  points  out  a  continuing 
strategic  problem  for  the  United  States — the 
high  yield  of  Soviet  ICBM's  and  the  resulting 
possibility  of  electromagj  et  c  pulse  or  other 
unexpected  weapons  effect  t  I'tt  m  gbt  neu- 
traUze  an  entire  U.S.  ICBM  complex  however 
we  might  harden  or  shield  -t. 

Allied  to  this  Is  the  po.«s  bility  of  a  com- 
plete blackout  of  communications  and  the 
consequent  transmission  failure  of  a  retalia- 
tory order  by  the  President.  This  is  so  since, 
as  a  result  of  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty, 
"the  United  States  can  only  guess  at  what 
unique  effects  might  occur  when  verv  high- 
yield  weapons  are  exploded.  But  the  Soviet  • 
know." 

Because  of  these  and  other  serious  ques- 
tions raised,  the  study  has  received  wide  at- 
tenOon  in  the  American  press.  The  Sew  York 
Times,  for  example.  In  a  front-page  story  on 
July  12,  1967,  stated  that  "the  Defense  De- 
partment did  not  dlrecty  contradict  the 
study's  findings,  but  argues  that  deliverable 
megatonnage  was  not  an  accurate  indicator 
of  "true  military  capability.'  " 

The  Christian  Science  Men: to- — In  an  ex- 
tensive analytical  article  on  July  20.  1967 

stated  that  "there  is  growing  concern  that 
tlie  Soviet  capability  may  exceed,  now  or 
soon,  that  of  the  United  State«.  Allied  with 
that  U  a  concern  that  t.^e  United  States  Is 
taking  Insufficient  step;  to  maintain  Its 
position." 

In  an  Important  pub  ic   address  In  San 
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Francisco  on  September  18,  1967,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  announced 
"a  light  deployment  of  U.S.  ABM's"  against 
the  poeslblllty  that.  In  futiu'e,  the  Chinese 
Oommunlat  "might  mlscalcitlate"  and  laiinch 
a  nuclear  attack  against  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  rejected  large- 
scale  ABM  deployment  by  arguing  that  this 
would  be  directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
and  that  the  Soviet  response  would  be  a 
etep-up  in  its  offensive  capabilities  which 
would  "cancel  out  our  defensive  advantage." 
Although  Mr.  McNamara  stated  that  "there 
Is  no  point  whatever  in  our  responding  by 
going  to  a  massive  ABM  deployment  to  pro- 
tect owe  population,  when  such  a  system 
would  be  Ineffective  against  a  sophisticated 
Soviet  offense,"  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — as 
well  as  a  number  of  informed  Senators  and 
Congressmen  on  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees — believe  that  a  large- 
scale  missile  defense  is  a  requirement  in 
view  of  the  rising  Soviet  military-techno- 
logical threat. 

Furthermore.  It  Is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  Soviet  economy  Is  capable  of  reacting 
fuJly  to  a  large-scale  U.S.  deployment  of 
ABM  systems;  for  example,  one  which  would 
Include  both  land-based  and  sea-based  mis- 
sile-defense systems. 

The  evidence  of  more  than  two  decades 
following  the  Second  World  War  suggests 
that  It  has  been  the  stabilizing  factor  of  U.S. 
military-technological  superiority  which  has 
prevented  a  general  nuclear  war.  Today,  pri- 
marily tinder  the  Impact  of  the  Soviet 
military-technological   thrust— but  to  some 

extent   from   Chinese   Communist   efforts 

that  stability  appears  to  be  threatened. 

If,  for  example,  the  Soviet  strategists  can 
achieve,  or  believe  they  have  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  achieving,  an  area-kill  factor  of 
Incoming  missiles  (so  that  there  Is  no  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  with  reference  to  de- 
coys and  live  warheads),  they  may  at  some 
point  in  time  be  tempted  to  launch  a  sur- 
prise nuclear  strike  upon  the  United  States. 
The  deployment  of  a  large-scale  American 
ABM  system  or  systems  is  one  answer  to  the 
stabilization  of  power  in  the  world.  But  it  Is 
not  an  end  in  Itself. 

If  the  military-technological  revolution  of 
our  times  teaches  us  anything.  It  Is  that 
there  are  no  permanent  plateaus  In  military 
technology.  Instead  there  is  constant  change 
and  rapid  development. 

To  avoid  a  nuclear  war  and  to  safeguard 
the  national  security,  therefore,  we  need  to 
move  forward  with  a  mixture  of  both  de- 
fensive and  offensive  weapon  systems  and  to 
consider,  for  example,  new  types  of  air  and 
■ea-based  strike  systems  made  feasible  by 
technological  advances.  The  variety  of  our 
possible  choices  of  action  adds  immeasurably 
to  an  enemy's  planning  problems  If  he  at- 
tempts to  prepare  responses  to  a  bro«ul  spec- 
trum of  capabilities. 

A  mixtTore  of  options — not  reliance  on  one 
or  two — compounds  the  task  of  the  enemy 
and  makes  deterrence  meaningful  to  him. 
There  are  many  uncertainties  and  unknown 
factors  in  working  out  the  problems  of  of- 
fense and  defense  alike,  since  the  acid  test 
Is — cmd  only  is — actual  war. 

Those  things — such  as  too  great  reliance 
on  fixed  missile  systems — which  simplify  the 
problem,  also  reduce  the  uncertainties  and 
unknown  factors  posed  to  the  opponent. 
Simplification  of  our  options  may,  in  fact, 
tempt  the  enemy  to  consider  a  surprise 
attack. 

Most  of  all,  however,  a  "mix"  of  options  la 
■Ignincftnt  in  the  load  factor  which  it  places 
on  a  potential  enemy's  military  structure 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  faced  with  a  number  of 
constraints.  If  we  make  the  Soviet  leaders 
consider  a  new  option,  it  tends  to  Umlt  their 
capabUiUes — as  well  as  blunting  their  de- 
■ires — for  playing  the  game  of  strategic  black- 
mall  in  world  politics. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  COVERAGE  OP 
EMPLOYEES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
TURNPIKE  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  section  124a  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill  would  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  terminate  the  social  security  coverage 
of  employees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  at  the  end  of  any 
calendar  quarter  following  the  flUng  of 
notice,  as  required  by  section  218(g)  (1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

This  amendment  to  existing  law  is  the 
product  of  amendment  number  423, 
which  I  submitted  on  October  25,  1967i 
and  certain  changes  suggested  during 
consultations  among  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Finance  Committee  • 
staff,  and  myself.  It  is  very  important  to 
the  950  employees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority,  and  for  that  reason 
I  was  glad  to  submit  it,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  only  legislation  could  bring 
the  benefits  of  the  new  State  retirement 
system  to  these  employees  without  im- 
posing a  harsh  double  payroll  tax  on 
them  for  two  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  series  of  let- 
ters to  and  from  various  individuals,  in- 
cluding the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, which  make  clear  the*  need  for 
this  provision  in  the  committee  bill.  Since 
they  speak  for  themselves,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


MAssAca  u  sFiTS  ToaNpims  AtrrHOBrxT, 

Bostom,  Mass.,  September  21, 1967. 
Hon.  JoBN  W.  Oabdkkk, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.  Secketakt:  This  is  to  bring  to 
your  official  attention  the  desire  of  950  em- 
ployees of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Au- 
thority, and  the  Authority  as  well,  for  termi- 
nation within  a  reasonable  time  of  an  agree- 
ment under  section  418  of  title  42,  U.S.CJV., 
whereby  social  sectirlty  benefits  are  extended 
to  such  employees.  Adherence  to  the  require- 
ment of  a  two  year  noUce  for  such  termina- 
tion, as  provided  In  section  418(g)  (lb) ,  would 
work  such  a  hardship  upon  these  employees 
that  it  would  appear  to  be  entirely  Incon- 
sistent with  the  manifest  purpose  of  the 
social  security  legislation. 

It  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  labor  union 
representing  operating  employees  that  the 
Massachiisetts  Turnpike  Authority  appointed 
a  staff  conunlttee  to  Investigate  and  recom- 
mend a  suitable  pension  plan  for  Its  em- 
ployees. The  committee  was  assisted  In  Its 
work  by  Martin  E.  Segal  Company,  Inc.,  a 
nationally  recognized  consultant  on  welfare, 
health  and  pension  programs.  After  a  com- 
prehensive review  of  numerous  public  and 
private  pension  plans,  many  of  which  were 
combined  with  social  security  benefits,  the 
committee  recommended  adoption  of  a  pen- 
sion system  under  Chapter  32  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Laws  which  governs  con- 
tributory retirement  systems  for  public  em- 
ployees In  the  Commonwealth;  and  termina- 
tion of  the  existing  social  security  partici- 
pation. This  recommendation  was  approved 
by  the  Authority  and  accepted  by  the  vast 
majority  of  union  members  voting  by  secret 
ballot. 

Necessary  legislation  to  enable  the  Au- 
thority to  establish  a  pension  system  within 
the  framework  of  the  State's  retirement  plan 


was  recently  enacted  by  the  Massachusetti 
legislature  and  approved  by  HU  Excellencr 
Governor  John  A.  Volpe.  It  was  only  then 
that  It  was  discovered  that  a  two  year  notlca 
would  be  required  before  the  social  securltr 
plan  for  Authority  employees  could  be  ternU- 
nated.  Since  the  cost  of  the  State  pension 
system  In  addition  to  social  security  pay. 
ments  would  Impose  an  Intolerable  burden 
upon  both  employees  and  the  Authority,  the 
only  alternative  woiUd  be  to  defer  operation 
of  the  State  system  for  two  years. 

Delay  for  such  a  long  period  would  work 
a  serious  hardship  upon  employees  of  the 
Authority  who  would  thereby  be  deprived 
of  the  liberal  retirement,  disability  and  death 
benefits  of  the  State  system. 

Because  a  two  year  notice  requirement  for 
termination  of  social  security,  participation 
seems  to  be  grossly  In  excess  of  any  apparent 
necessity  and  because  such  notice  will  un- 
necessarily delay,  and  may  even  deprive 
.  many  eirjployees  of  the  Authority  of  the  sub.' 
stanUal  benefits  to  which  they  would  be 
entitled  under  the  n#w  pension  system,  i 
urge  you  to  exercise  whatever  power  or  dis- 
cretion you  may  have  to  relieve  this  un- 
conscionable situation. 

Your    sympathetic    consideration    of    the 
problem   Is   sincerely   apreclated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  T.  Driscoll, 

Chairman. 

The  Commonwealth 

or  Massachttsttts, 
Boston.  September  25, 1967. 
John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  As  Treasurer  and  Re- 
ceiver-General for  Massachusetts,  I  am  Chair- 
man  of  the  State  Board  of  Retirement  which 
Is  the  agency  of  this  Commonwealth  through 
which  the  Insurance  system  established  by 
TlUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  extended 
to  services  performed  by  employees  of  cer- 
tain Instrumentalities  of  the  State,  Includ- 
ing the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority. 
Recentiy  the  Legislature  enacted  Chapter 
597  of  the  Acts  of  1967  which  provides  for 
establishment  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  Employees'  Retirement  System. 
This  system  would  operate  under  the  same 
statutory  provisions  as  the  99  State,  County 
and  Municipal  pension  systems  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  and  would  give  em- 
ployees of  the  Authority  the  same  contribu- 
tory retirement  rights  that  are  now  enjoyed 
by  other  public  employees. 

But,  because  of  the  substantial  expense 
Involved,  the  Authority  must  terminate  the 
participation  of  Its  employees  under  Sodal 
ScCTirity  before  the  State  pension  system  can 
be  made  appUcable  to  them.  A  federal  re- 
quirement of  two  years'  notice  for  such  ter- 
mination would  deprive  Authority  employees 
of  the  substantial  benefits  under  the  state 
retirement  law  imtU  1970. 

It  may  be  helpful  to  you,  In  determining 
what  action  Is  appropriate  to  assist  the  Au- 
thority's personnel,  to  know  something  of 
the  benefits  provided  under  Chapter  32  (}f 
the  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  the  State"! 
contributory  retirement  statute. 

The  basic  benefit  under  this  law  for  an 
employee  retiring  at  or  after  age  66  is  com- 
puted as  2«/4  per  cent  of  average  salary  over 
the  three  highest  consecutive  years  tlmei 
the  niunber  of  years  of  employment.  Thue, 
a  thirty  years  employee  retires  at  76  per 
cent  at  his  highest  three-year  average  sal- 
ary; a  twenty-year  man  retires  at  60  per 
cent;  and  the  twenty-five  year  man  at  63% 
per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  law  provides  significant 
benefits  for  retirement  on  account  of  ordi- 
nary disability  and  on  account  of  occupa- 
tional disability;  as  well  as  for  ordinary  or 
accidental  death  before  retirement.  To  lllus- 


trstfl — if  an  employee  becomes  permanently 
disabled  as  a  result  of  an  lnjiu7.  In  the 
course  of  his  employment,  he  receives  an 
annual  pension  of 

1.  Two- thirds  of  his  final  salary:  plus 

2.  $312  for  each  child  under  eighteen; 
plus 

3.  A  supplemental  pension  that  Is  equal  to 
the  actuarial  value  of  his  accumulated  con- 
tributions; 

*  4.  To  a  maximum   of   100%    of  his  final 
salary. 

As  you  would  expect,  this  comprehensive, 
liberal  retirement  program  Is  expensive.  After 
allowing  for  the  employee  contributions, 
which  are  6  per  cent  of  salary,  the  estimated 
co6t  to  the  employer-Authority  will  average 
14  per  cent  of  payroll  over  the  next  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  State  Board  of  Retirement,  as  con- 
tracting agency  for  the  Commonwealth  Is 
prepared  to  take  whatever  action  is  required 
on  Its  part  to  terminate  the  "Plan"  sub- 
mitted by  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Au- 
thority for  extending  the  benefits  of  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Authority  per- 
sonnel. It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  you  can 
find  the  means  to  terminate  the  "Plan"  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  within 
a  reasonably  short  time. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Robert  Q.  Crane. 

Massachdbetts  General  Coxtrt, 

Boston.  September  26,  1967. 
John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  During  the  past  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  the  Cocomlttee  on  Pensions  and  Old 
Age  assistance,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  has 
considered  petitions  for  legislation  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  State's  retirement  law  to 
employees  of  the  Massachxisetts  Turnpike 
Authority. 

Each  time  the  matter  was  considered,  the 
Committee  was  sympathetic  with  the  desires 
of  employees  of  the  Authority  to  have  the 
same  liberal  retirement  allowances  that  other 
public  employees  enjoy,  but  the  bill  had  to 
be  rejected  because  the  means  for  paying 
the  substantial  cost  could  not  be  provided. 

This  year,  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Au- 
thority expressed  Its  willingness  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  retirement  law  for  Its  em- 
ployees and  legislation  was  readily  enacted 
to  enable  the  Authority  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem providing  contributory  retirement  bene- 
fits for  Authority  personnel  according  to  the 
State  Retirement  Plan.  An  emergency  pre- 
amble was  affixed  to  the  Act  so  that  it  would  ' 
be  put  Into  effect  vrithout  any  delay. 

Quite  frankly,  I  was  shocked  and  disap- 
pointed to  learn  that  the  new  retirement 
system  may  have  to  be  postponed  until  1970 
because  the  federal  govenunent  requires  a 
two-year  notice  of  termination  of  the  Social 
Security  Plan  for  Turnpike  employees. 

You  would  be  performing  a  real  service  to 
the  employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Authority,  their  families  and  depend- 
ents if  you  can  devise  some  means  whereby 
the  two-year  notice  can  be  waived. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Habbt  Della  Rvbso, 

State  Senator. 

Thx  Commonwealth 

or  MASSACHrrsrrrs, 
Boaton,  September  28. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Oaronbi, 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington.  D.C. 
I>EAR    Mr.    Sbcrvtart:    Massachusetts    Is 
proud  of  the  liberal  retirement,  disability  and 
death  benefits  that  have  been  provided  for 
the  public  employees  of  this  Commonwealth 
a&d  its  counties,  cities  and  towns.  Thebe  ben- 
efits are  the  equal,  and  in  many  cases  are  far 


superior,  to  those  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  I  was 
pleased  to  sign  Into  law  recentiy  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  of  the  Mabsa- 
chusetts  Turnpike  Authority  employees'  re- 
tirement system  which  would  give  more  than 
900  employees  of  this  quasi  public  agency 
the  same  i>en6ion  rights  that  are  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  other  public  workers.  A  copy 
of  this  bin  IB  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

In  this  matter  where  both  labor  and  man- 
agement are  completely  satisfied,  I  am  dis- 
turbed to  learn  that  their  agreement  cannot 
be  brought  to  fruition  because  of  a  reqxdre- 
ment  for  two  years'  notice  to  terminate  an 
existing  agreement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  which  social  security  protection 
has  been  afforded  to  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority  personnel. 

My  purfKAe,  therefore,  Is  to  enlist  your 
good  offices  to  relieve  the  Impasse  that  has 
developed  so  that  employees  of  the  Author- 
ity may  enjoy,  without  an  extended  delay, 
the  benefits  and  protection  that  were  pro- 
vided for  them  In  the  recentiy  enacted  law. 
Some  indication  of  the  urgency  of  this  mat- 
ter Is  evident  from  the  emergency  preamble 
adopted  by  the  Legislatiire  so  that  the  new 
pension  system  could  be  made  immediately 
available  by  the  Authority. 

I  would  be  sincerely  grateful  for  whatever 
you  can  accomplish  in  behalf  of  the  public 
employees  of   the  Commonwealth  who  are 
affected  by  the  recent  act. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Volpe, 

Governor. 

Departboent   or   Health,   Educa- 
tion,      AND       WELrARE,       SOCIAL 

Secttritt  Administration, 

Baltimore.  Md.,  October  2,  1967. 
Mr.  Robert  Q.  Crane. 
State  Social  Security  Administrator.  State 

Board     of     Retirement.     State     House. 

Boston.  Mass. 
Dear  Mr.  Crane:  Commissioner  BsOl  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 6,  1967,  concerning  the  termination  of  the 
State's  social  security  coverage  agreement 
with  respect  to  the  services  of  employees  of 
the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority.  You 
requested  Information  as  to  whether  termina- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  recent  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
retirement  system  for  the  Authority's  em- 
ployees and  the  earliest  date  the  termination 
may  be  made  effective. 

Subsection  218(d)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (section  418(d)  (1).  United  States  Code, 
Annotated)  provides  that  no  agreement  with 
any  State  may  be  made  applicable,  either  in 
the  original  agreement  or  by  any  modifica- 
tion thereof,  to  services  performed  by  em- 
ployees as  members  of  any  coverage  group 
in  positions  covered  by  a  retirement  system 
either  (A)  on  the  date  such  agreement  Is 
made  applicable  to  such  coverage  group,  or 
(B)  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  218(d) .  The  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
was  made  applicable  to  the  coverage  group 
composed  of  employees  of  the  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  by  a  modification  ex- 
cuted  on  April  19,  1964.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
Subsection  218(d)  (1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  was  enacted  on  September  1,  1964.  Be- 
cause the  employees  of  the  Authority  were 
not  In  positions  tmder  a  retirement  system 
on  either  date  the  provision  of  subsection 
218(d)  (1)  of  the  act  did  not  constitute  a  bar 
to  the  coverage  of  their  services  under  the 
Massachiisetts  social  security  coverage  agree- 
ment. 

There  Is  no  provision  In  the  act  prohibit- 
ing the  continuation  of  social  security 
coverage  with  respect  to  the  services  of  em- 
ployees whose  positions  become  Impressed 
with  a  retirement  system  after  the  State's 


agreement  has  been  made  applicable  to  them. 
Consequently,  even  though  the  positions  of 
the  employees  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Authority  may  become  Impressed  with 
a  retirement  system  at  a  future  date,  their 
services  will  continue  to  be  covered  under  the 
Massachusetts  social  security  coverage  agree- 
ment until  such  time  as  the  coverage  is 
terminated.  A  State's  coverage  agreement 
may  be  terminated  In  Its  entirety  or  with 
respect  to  any  coverage  group  only  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  218(g)  of  the  act. 

Under  subsection  218(g)  (1)  of  the  act. 
upon  giving  at  least  two  years  advance  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  Secretary,  the  State  may 
terminate  its  agreement  In  Its  entirely  or 
with  respect  to  any  coverage  group  effective 
at  the  end  of  a  calendar  quarter  specified 
in  the  notice,  provided  the  coverage  to  be 
terminated  has  been  In  effect  for  5  years  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  notice.  Therefore,  since 
the  coverage  for  the  group  composed  of  the 
employees  of  the  Massachiisetts  Turnpike 
Authority  has  been  In  effect  since  January 
1.  1964  (the  effective  date  of  Modification  No. 
1  to  the  State's  agreement)  we  could.  If  the 
State  wishes,  consider  your  letter  a  notice  of 
intention  to  terminate  that  group's  cover- 
age effective  at  the  earliest  possible  date; 
I.e.,  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter  end- 
ing September  30,  1969. 

Under  subsection  218(g)  (2)  of  the  act,  the 
Secretary  may  terminate  the  agreement  In 
Its  entirety  or  with  respect  to  any  coverage 
group  designated  by  him  If  he  finds  that  the 
State  has  failed  or  Is  no  longer  legaUy  able 
to  comply  substantially  with  any  provision 
of  Its  agreement  or  of  section  218  of  the  act. 
Before  the  Secretary  may  terminate,  he  miist 
give  the  State  notice  and  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing.  The  termination  would  become  ef- 
fective at  any  time  deemed  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  within  2  years  from  the  date 
of  his  notice,  unless  prior  to  that  time  he 
finds  that  there  no  longer  Is  any  such  failure 
or  that  the  cause  for  such  legal  Inability  has 
been  removed.  When  a  political  subdivision 
has  been  legally  dissolved,  or  otherwise 
ceases  to  exist  as  an  employer,  the  Secretary 
may  make  a  finding  of  inabUity  to  comply 
and  terminate  upon  request  of  the  State, 
and  a  waiver  by  the  State  of  the  notice  of 
hearing.  In  such  cases  the  termination  Is  ef- 
fective as  of  the  date  the  entity  ceased  to 
exist. 

Once  an  agreement  is  terminated  in  its  en- 
tirety, the  State  and  the  Secretary  may  not 
again  enter  into  a  social  security  coverage 
agreement.  If  the  agreement  Is  terminated 
with  respect  to  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority,  the  Secretary  and  the  State  may 
not  thereafter  modify  the  agreement  to  again 
make  It  applicable  with  respect  to  the  cov- 
erage group  composed  of  Massachusetts 
Turnpike  Authority  employees.  If  the  State 
wishes  that  we  consider  your  letter  as  con- 
stituting the  reqxilred  written  notice  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  State,  we  would  appreciate 
a  letter  to  this  effect  over  the  signature  of 
the  appropriate  State  official.  As  Indicated 
above,  this  would  enable  the  State  to  termi- 
nate coverage  of  the  Massachusetts  Turn- 
pike Authority,  effective  as  of  the  end  of  the 
calendar  quarter  ending  September  80,  1968. 
Sincerely, 

Httgh  p.  McKxmrA. 
Director.    Bureau    of    Retirement    and 
Survivors  Insurance. 

Bmplotxes  or  Toll  Roads,  Bridgxs 
AND  TomrauB,  Stats  or  Maaaa- 
chttsxttb, 

Boston,  Mass..  October  26, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kxnnxdt, 
Senate  Office  BviUUnff, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  already  you  an  aware, 
our  Union  vlgoroiisly  supports  and  U  grate- 
ful for  your  efforts  to  expedite  tranafer  of 
employees   of   the   Maasachuaatta  Tun^ilka 
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Authority  from  the  Federal  Social  Security 
System  to  the  Massachusetts  Contributory 
Betirement  System. 

We  are  the  duly  certified  exclusive  collec- 
tive bargaining  representative  of  those  em- 
ployees. The  pending  transfer  was  imtiated 
by  us,  and  agreed  to  In  collective  bargaining 
with  the  Authority,  after  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  an  exhaiistive  anaylsis  of 
the  respective  benefits  of  the  Federal  and 
Massachusetts  Systems  made  at  the  Joint 
behest  of  the  Authority  and  ovirselves  by 
Martin  E.  Segal  Company,  Incorporated,  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  nationally  known  con- 
sultants on  health,  welfare,  and  pension 
programs. 

W€  are  satisfied  that  the  State's  "fringe 
benefit  package" — Including  pension  and  dis- 
ability benefits  and  life,  medical,  and  hos- 
pitalization insurance — is  In  the  aggregate 
more  generous  than  that  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  Au- 
thority's employees  have  already  established 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  retirement 
benefits  which  will  supplement  the  State 
benefits  available  to  them  upon  their  transfer 
from  the  Federal  to  the  State  System. 

Chapter  597  of  the  Acts  of  1967  was  enacted 
by  the  General  Court  and  signed  by  Governor 
Volpe  expressly  to  make  it  possible  for 
employees  of  the  Turnpike  Authority  to  Join 
the  State  Retirement  System.  If  I  may  say 
so,  our  Union  takes  equal  credit  with  the 
Authorty  for  passage  of  that  legislation; 
It  was  i  common  effort  to  which  the  Legis- 
lature and  Governor  responded  quickly  and 
willingly. 

We — and  the  employees  we  represent — will 
be  adversely  affected  if  the  two-year  wait- 
ing period  provision  In  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  not  amended  so  that  the  Turnpike 
Authority  may  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
promptly  from  the  Federal  System  and 
achieve  the  purpose  of  Chapter  597  by  plac- 
ing its  employees  under  the  State  System. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  A.  McGrath, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Teamsters  Union  Local  127. 
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COTTON  DISASTER  IN  THE 
SOUTHEAST 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ivlr.  President/floods, 
earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  other  na- 
tural disasters  have  dramatic  impact.  We 
are  horrified  at  the  damage  which  they 
wreak.  Our  sympatiiies  are  aroused,  and 
we  do  those  things  wliich  are  necessary 
to  relieve  the  suffering  which  has  resulted 
from  the  disaster,  and  to  assist  the  peo- 
ple of  the  region  to  recover  from  the 
economic  damages  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. 

Similarly  we  are  concerned  about  hun- 
ger and  joblessness  and  the  economic 
plight  of  urban  people  who  cannot  make 
it  on  their  o^.  We  do  something  about 
those  people,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  want  you  to  think  with  me  about  a 
current  natural  disaster,  less  dramatic 
than  tornado  or  earthquake  but  equally 
terrible  in  Its  economic  consequences, 
which  has  befallen  a  large  area  of  the 
South  within  the  last  few  weeks.  This 
disaster  has  extended  from  the  Carolinas 
westward  across  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Tennessee,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  threatened  bankruptcy  of 
thousands  of  farmers  and  other  thou- 
sands of  small  merchants,  glnners.  and 
others  who  serve  the  cotton -growing 
community. 

And  this  is  a  disaster.  Let  no  one  look 


upon  it  as  anything  less  than  a  disaster, 
for  it  has  resulted  in  a  total  crop  loss  in 
hundreds  of  counties  throughout  these 
States. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  happened. 
It  began,  really,  in  1966,  when  cotton 
yield  fell  50  percent  from  1965. 

The  cotton  farmers  thus  began  the 
1967  season  already  saddled  with  debt 
and  loss  incurred  in  1966.  They  began 
hopefully,  however,  and  the  cotton  was 
planted.  Late  cold  and  other  factors 
ca-aaed  many  of  these  farmers  to  plant 
the  second,  the  third,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  fourth  time  before  they  could 
get  a  stand  of  cotton.  As  a  result,  the 
cotton  began  to  mature  late. 

Finally,  an  early  freeze  hit  the  cotton 
on  two  successive  nights,  and  the  crop, 
some  of  it  almost  ready  to  open,  was 
ruined.  To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss,  I  have  recent  figures 
from  some  North  Alabama  counties  on 
the  extent  of  the  damage.  In  Lawrence 
County,  which  ginned  56,000  bales  in 
1965,  only  1,678  bales  had  been  ginned  at 
the  end  of  last  week,  and  I  am  told  that 
the  maximum  estimate  for  the  county  is 
3,000  bales — a  little  more  than  5  percent 
of  1966  production.  In  Limestone  County, 
where  68,000  bales  were  ginned  in  1965,' 
they  wUl  be  lucky  if  they  reach  5,000 
bales  for  1967.  In  Lauderdale  County, 
where  the  1965  ginning  was  29,800  bales, 
a  recent  report  said  that  356  bales  had 
been  ginned,  but  that  the  county  might 
reach  2,000  bales  for  the  year. 

My  own  county,  Madison,  ginned 
74,000  bales  in  1966.  This  year  it  may  gin 
2,500  bales. 

I  could  go  on  from  county  to  county 
and  from  State  to  State,  reciting  similar 
figures.  I  would  like  to  note  that  1966  was 
a  bad  year,  and  that  production  w^s  low, 
so  low  that  many  farmers  did  not  break 
even  on  that  year.  Now  they  face  what 
amounts  to  an  almost  total  loss. 

I  have  heard  of  50-percent  crop  fail- 
ures, and  our  fanners  have  survived  but 
this  blow  to  cotton  in  the  Southeast  is 
almost  unprecedented. 

It  hits  farmers  the  hardest,  for  they 
have  worked  this  year  only  to  end  it 
heavily  in  debt  and  unable  to  finance 
themselves.  But  it  strikes  at  the  whole 
economy  of  the  area,  especially  that  seg- 
ment which  we  call  agribusiness,  the 
people  who  sell  fertilizers,  insecticides, 
farm  equipment  and  so  forth.  They  are 
creditors  who  cannot  collect,  and  some  of 
them  face  bankruptcy.  Glnners  are  In  an 
even  worse  predicament,  with  no  cotton 
to  gin. 

There  are  programs  which  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  the  farm  economy  of 
the  Southeast.  The  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  moved  into  the  situa- 
tion, and  Is  beginning  to  process  appli- 
cations for  disaster  loans  to  enable  farm- 
ers to  operate  in  1968.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  has  a  program  of 
low-interest  loans  which  may  help  some 
glnners  and  other  small  business  opera- 
tors affected  by  the  crop  failure. 

The  truth  is  that  these  programs,  whUe 
helpful,  are  not  enough.  This  Is  an 
emergency  situation  which  calls  for 
emergency  action. 


What  is  needed  is  long-term  financing 
at  low  Interest  rates.  These  farmers  have 
received  a  body  blow,  and  they  cannot 
recover  in  a  sipgle  year.  In  addition,  the 
laws  provide  safeguards  for  Fanners 
Home  Administration  loans  and  Small 
Business  Administration  loans  which  will 
prevent  these  agencies  from  making 
needed  loans  in  some  instances.  Some  of 
these  people  simply  will  not  have  the 
kind  of  collateral  or  the  amount  of  col- 
lateral  which  these  agencies  must,  under 
the  law,  require  of  them. 

I  ask  the  Senators,  all  of  them,  to  Join 
with  those  of  us  who  represent  the  States 
which  have  suffered  this  disaster,  in 
thinking  toward  some  adequate  remedy 
for  what  could  be  the  death  blow  for 
cotton  farming  in  the  Southeast.  Already 
many  young  men  are  tuinlng  away  from 
farm  life  as  too  hard  and  too  uncertain 
to  join  the  urban  trend.  Some  of  those 
who  have  elected  to  stick  with  agricul- 
ture must  be  wondering  today  if  they 
have  not  taken  the  wrong  course. 

I  want  to  save  the  farm  economy  of  my 
home  county,  my  State  and  the  South- 
east. I  believe  that  all  of  us  want  to  ke^ 
a  strong  and  productive  agriculture.  1 
hope,  within  the  next  few  days,  to  offer 
some  proposals  designed  to  assist  in  this 
present  disaster  and  in  other  similar 
total  failures  which  may  strike  in  other 
areas  and  other  crops  in  future  years. 
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MARINES  NEED  GEAR 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  numerous  complaints  from 
time  to  time  about  the  frequent  and 
sometimes  tragic  failure  of  the  M-16 
automatic  rifle  to  perform  as  it  ought 
to  perform;  and  we  have  heard  numerous 
explanations  and  excuses  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  about  the  M-16.  But 
time  after  time  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  elsewhere  in  this  land  I  have  learned 
of  specific  instances  where  the  M-16 
jammed,  failed  to  fire  properly,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  some  measure  responsible 
for  the  death  of  American  fighting  men 
In  Vietnam.  Now  today  in  the  morning 
mail  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  in 
Indiana.  This  letter  Included  a  copy  of  a 
letter— a  tragic  letter  in  retrospect— 
from  a  Marine  captain  who  recently  was 
killed  in  Vietnam.  The  Marine  was  Capt. 
Milton  G.  Kelsey.  Captain  Kelsey  was 
killed  on  November  13 — just  3  days  after 
he  wrote  this  letter.  He  was  killed  while 
he  served  as  pilot  for  Gen.  Bruno  Hoch- 
muth.  who  also  was  killed. 

Captain  Kelsey  wrote  his  uncle  that  60 
percent  of  the  choppers  in  his  vicinity 
were  grounded  because  of  a  shortage  of 
parts.  I  repeat:  A  shortage  of  parts.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  captain  wrote  3 
days  before  his  death,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  about  60  per  cent  of  our  choppers 
down  cuz  we  can't  get  the  parts  to  fix  them. 
Klnda  makes  me  sick  to  see  them  Just  sitting 
there.  With  the  bad  weather  approaching  us 
now  we're  also  going  to  have  problems  navl- 
gatlnif  since  the  primary  navigation  system 
In  a  Marine  chopper  Is  called  Tacan  and  we're 
all  real  short  on  parts  to  fix  them.  Guess  well 
have  to  fly  without  them  even  tho  It  will 
make  things  more  dangerous  than  they  are 
already.  I  really  can't  understand  why  we 
cant  get  parts. 


As  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Vietnam,  Mr. 
President,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  special 
obligation  to  make  sure  that  I  do  every- 
thing which  I  can  to  assure  that  our 
troops  In  Vietnam  have  the  best  hard- 
ware possible  under  the  circumstances. 
I  have  said  this  time  and  time  again.  I 
believe  this  is  the  duty  of  resixjnsible 
opposition. 

So  I  want  to  ask  at  this  time:  What 
does  the  Johnson  administration  say  to 
the  family  of  Captain  Kelsey  and  to  the 
chopper  pilots  In  Vietnam?  Secretary 
McNamara  spends  an  estimated  $75  mil- 
lion a  day  In  Vietnam  to  keep  our  war 
machine  going  and  yet — apparently — 
this  machine  fails  to  deliver  a  satisfac- 
tory M-16  rifle  or  suflBcIent  parts  for  the 
choppers.  The  Johnson  administration 
speaks  of  the  need  for  American  soldiers 
in  Vietnam  but  evidently  fails  again  to 
deliver  the  goods  in  sufficient  quantity 
and  quality  to  do  the  job.  First,  the  M-16 
rifle  and  now  a  shortage  of  parts  for  hell- 
copters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  Capt.  Milton  Kel- 
sey's  letter  printed  In  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  to  have  a  copy  of  1st  Lt.  M.  P.  Cher- 
venak's  letter  about  the  M-16  rifle,  as 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
October  29,  1967.  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  And  I  ask,  finally,  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  In  the  U.S.  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  examine 
Captain  Kelsey's  allegations  with  the 
utmost  care  and  speed  to  make  sure 
that  the  administration  delivers  the 
gear — and  enough  of  it — to  the  men  on 
the  fighting  line  who  need  it. 

This  matter  of  satisfactory  military 
equipment  is  a  matter  which  should  not 
divide  us  in  any  way;  and  it  Is  a  matter 
in  which  I  am  sure  all  Americans  are 
concerned. 

I  have  opposed  our  presence  In  Viet- 
nam for  3  years. 

I  oppose  it  now. 

I  have  supported  our  fighting  men  for 
3  years  In  Vietnam. 

I  support  them  now. 

I  repeat:   The  United  States  should 
and  must  give  Its  troops  the  armor,  the 
bullets,  the  guns  and  the  planes  and. 
choppers  which  they  need. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

vs.  Marike  Corps, 
Fleet  Marine  Force,  Vietnam, 

November  10,  1967. 

Uncle  Bill  and  Attnt  Eileen:  Guess  It's 
about  time  I  got  off  my  rear  and  get  a  letter 
off.  Thanks  much  for  the  package.  All  arrived 
iQ  good  condition  and  the  fudge  was  out- 
standing again. 

After  I  returned  from  Australia  from 
H.  &  R.,  they  put  me  to  work  again  in  short 
order.  Iiately  we  haven't  been  able  to  do 
much  flying  although  the  weather  has  really 
been  clement.  We  have  about  60%  of  our 
choppers  down  and  we  can't  get  the  parts 
to  fix  them.  Kinda  makes  me  sick  to  see  them 
Just  sitting  there.  With  the  bad  weather  ap- 
proaching us  now  we're  also  going  to  have 
problems  navigating  since  the  primary  navi- 
gation system  in  a  Marine  chopper  is  called 
Tacan,  and  we're  all  real  short  on  parts  to 
fix  them.  Guess  we'll  have  to  fly  without 
them,  even  tho  it  wlU  make  things  more 
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dangeroiis  tlian  they  are  already.  I  really 
can't  understand  why  we  can't  get  parts. 

We  had  a  beauty  at  an  accident  here  yes- 
terday. One  of  our  own  fighter  bombers  was 
returning  to  Da  Nang  from  a  mission  up 
north.  It  seems  be  hadn't  dropped  all  bis 
bombs  where  he  was  supposed  to— one  was 
hanging  on  which  be  didn't  know  about  and 
it  feU  as  he  flew  over  Phu  Boi — a  600  pound- 
er. It  really  tore  up  the  aircraft  parking  line 
and  wrecked  one  chopper.  Somehow  no  one 
was  hurt,  but  there  sure  could  have  been  lots 
hurt.  I  pity  the  poor  pilot  when  they  get 
hold  of  him. 

We  had  one  of  our  pilots  shot  down  on 
Sunday  over  by  Laos,  with  we  think  a  37mm 
Anti-Air  g\m  which  has  a  range  of  20,000  ft.  I 
He  managed  to  put  It  down  safely  and  the 
crew  all  got  out  unscratched.  It  went  down 
in  such  an  unsecure  area  (60  yds.  from 
Laos  I)  that  we  had  to  get  in  some  bombers 
and  blow  it  up. 

Haven't  heard  much  for  details  as  to 
when  and  if  I  go  down  to  Da  Nang  to  fly 
Gen.  Cushman.  It  would  be  boring  as  I  hate 
flying  VIP's  (more  trouble  than  they're  worth 
and  sometimes  very  unreasonable)  but  it 
would  be  pretty  safe. 

Ouess  that's  about  It  for  now.  Thanks 
again  for  the  box  of  goodies. 

Milt. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  29,  19671 
The  M-16  in  Combat 

I  am  a  Marine  first  Ueutenant  and  have 
been  serving  in  a  rifle  company  In  Vietnam 
since  the  15th  of  May.  Ever  since  my  arrival, 
immediately  following  the  battle  of  Hill  881, 
one  controversy  has  loomed  above  all  else — 
that  of  the  M-16  rifle.  I  feel  that  It  U  my  duty 
and  responsibility  to  report  the  truth  about 
this  rifle  as  I  have  seen  it.  My  conscience  wlU 
not  let  me  rest  any  longer. 

The  Idea  of  a  lightweight,  automatic  weap- 
on Is  a  fine  idea  and  I  do  not  categoricaUy 
reject  the  M-16  rifle  as  being  useless.  I  do 
believe,  however,  that  there  Is  a  basic  me- 
chanical deficiency  within  the  weapon  which 
causes  a  faUure  to  extract.  This  faUure  to 
extract  a  spent  casing  from  the  chamber  al- 
lows another  round  to  be  fed  in  behind  the 
unextracted  casing  causing  the  rlfie  to  Jam. 
When  this  occurs,  a  cleaning  rod  and  precious 
seconds  are  needed  to  clear  the  chamber.  A 
Marine  In  a  flreflght  does  not  have  those 
precious  seconds. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  Improper 
cleaning  and  unfamillarity  with  the  weapon 
cause  any  malfunction  which  may  occur.  Any 
rifle  that  requires  cleaning  to  the  degree  they 
speak  of  has  no  place  as  a  combat  weapon. 

I  believe  that  the  cold,  hard  facts  about 
the  M-16  are  clouded  over  by  a  fabrication 
of  the  truth  for  political  and  financial  con- 
siderations. I  have  seen  too  many  Marines 
hiding  behind  a  paddy  dike  trying  to  clear 
their  rifles  to  accept  these  explanations  any 
longer. 

Our  battalion  has  flred  these  rifles  on  nu- 
merous occasions,  aboard  the  ship  and  in  the 
fleld,  to  try  and  flnd  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. All  rifles  were  cleaned  and  inspected 
prior  to  these  tests.  Having  supervised  sev- 
eral of  these  tests,  I  will  swear  to  the  fact 
that  at  least  25  to  40  per  cent  of  the  rifles 
malfunctioned  at  least  once  under  these  opti- 
mum conditions. 

During  a  recent  flreflght  on  the  21st  of 
July,  no  fewer  than  40  men  in  my  company 
reported  to  me  that  their  rifles  bad  malfunc- 
tioned because  of  failures  to  extract.  Because 
of  these  Inoperative  rifles,  we  were  severely 
hampered  In  our  efforts  to  extract  a  platoon 
which  had  been  pinned  down.  Lack  of  suffi- 
cient firepower  also  caused  us  great  difficulty 
In  getting  our  casualties  out.  Having  40  rifles 
malftinctlon  in  any  rifle  company  Is  a  serious 


matter,  and  In  an  understrengthened  com- 
pany  such  as  ours,  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion Is  greatly  Increased. 

Thla  problem  Is  mcreastng  In  Its  serious- 
ness and  I  know  that  It  Is  the  major  morale 
problem  In  the  company.  Unfortunately,  all 
our  complaints  and  the  results  of  our  testa 
never  seem  to  reach  willing  ears.  I  do  not 
mean  for  this  letter  to  be  a  slap  at  my  bat- 
talion, the  Marine  Corps,  the  Colt  Mantifae- 
turlng  Co.,  the  Defense  Department  or  any- 
one else  concerned.  It  Is  written  out  of  oon> 
cem  for  the  safety  of  the  men  In  my  oomo 
pany  and  of  the  great  morale  problem  that 
the  M-16  caxises.  I  wUl  stand  and  stake  my 
reputation  on  the  fact  that  we  have  liad  men 
wounded  and  perhaps  killed  because  of  in- 
operative rifles.  The  men  in  the  company 
have  absolutely  no  confldence  in  the  weapon 
they  carry,  and  yet,  they  will  be  asked  to  go 
on  another  operation  In  the  very  near  future 
carrying  this  very  same  weapon.  Word  will 
come  down  from  higher  up.  however,  stating 
that  no  one  will  take  a  negative  attitude 
about  the  M-16.  nor  will  they  speak  of  the 
weapon  in  a  derogatory  manner  to  any.  news- 
man. 

I  can  only  hope  that  men  such  as  yourself, 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something,  will 
do  something.  The  search  for  truth  Is  para- 
mount in  all  of  us,  and  I  ask  you  to  look  into 
this  problem  and  search  for  the  truth  there. 
I  will  stand  behind  every  word  that  I  have 
written.  I  think  that  this  problem  has  been 
overlooked  too  long  and  too  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  gloss  over  a  situation  that 
endangers  the  lives  of  men. 

M.  P.  Chervxnak, 
Executive  Officer,  Hotel  Company,  3d 
Battalion,  3d  MaHne.  FPO,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Calif.  * 

South  Vietnam. 


CRIME    IN    THE    DISTRICT    OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  during  October  1967.  a  total  of 
3.777  crime  index  offenses  were  reported 
in  the  DCtrict  of  Columbia.  This  was  an 
Increase  of  867  offenses,  or  29.8  percent, 
over  October  1966. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment statistics  concerning  this  rise  in 
crime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro 
as  f  ollovrs : 

Ckimx  in  the  District  or  Cocttm^^ 
October  1967 

During  October  1967,  a  total  of  3,777  Crime 
Index  Offenses  were  reported  in  the  District, 
an  Increase  of  867  offenses  or  29.8%  from 
October  1966. 

During  the  month  Increases  occurred  In 
the  classifications  of  Homicide,  up  8  offenses 
or  61.5%;  Rape,  up  4  offenses  or  44.4%; 
Robbery,  up  153  offenses  or  42.5%;  Hovtse- 
breaklng,  up  364  offenses  or  36.6%;  Isxcenj 
($50  &  Over),  up  229  offenses  or  43.8%;  and 
Auto  Theft,  up  121  offenses  or  16.4% . 

A  decrease  occurred  In  the  classification  of 
Aggravated  Assault,  down  12  offenses  or  4.6%. 

The  Increases  for  this  month  brought  the 
trend  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  (total  offensee 
for  the  past  twelve  months)  to  37,364,  an  In- 
crease of  9,451  offenses  or  33.8%  from  the 
trend  of  October  1966.  and  an  Increase  of 
278.6%  from  the  low  point  of  April  1957. 

Clearance  of  Crime  Index  Offenses  for  the 
twelve  month  period  ending  with  October 
1967,  were  down  to  24.6%  as  compared  with 
27.1%  for  the  twelve  month  p>eriod  ending 
with  October  1966. 
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Classification 


October 


Change 


Cumulative  to  date 


1966 


1967 


Amount 


Percent 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


Criminal  homicide ,, 

«»pe :////.:::::::::: 's 

Robbery... '""  j-n 

Aggravated  assault. II              oSa 

Burglary. IS? 

Larceny  ({SO  and  over) fj. 

Autotheft ^m^^lUll^llH —  m 

To'" - - - 2,910 


21 
13 
513 
257 
1,361 
752 
860 


3,777 


+8 
+4 
+153 
-12 
+364 
+229 
+121 

-867 


+61.5 
+44.4 
+42.5 
-4.5 
+36.5 
+43.8 
+16.4 

+29.8 


46 
46 
1,378 
1,216 
3,857 
1,942 
2,699 


61 
59 
1.938 
1,148 
4,829 
2,563 
3,170 


11,184 


13,768 


Percent 

ToUl  12nH>ntlu 

change 

ending  October  19(7 

+32.6 

172 

+28.3 

163 

+40.6 

5,463 

-5.6 

3.169 

+25.2 

13.761 

+32.0 

6.549 

+17.5 

8,065 

+23.1 


37,342 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED 


Precinct 


October 


Change 


1966 


1967 


Amount 


Percent 


214 

344 

289 

46 

201 

131 

69 

88 

287 


218 
378 
323 
101 
183 
163 
55 
135 
386 


+4 

+1.9 

+34 

+9.9 

+34 

+11.8 

+55 

+119.6 

-18 

-8.9 

+32 

+24.4 

-14 

-20.3 

+49 

+57.0 

+99 

+34.5 

Precinct 


October 


Change 


1966 


1967 


Amount 


Percent 


10 298 

}J m 

2 142 

13 _ ^  M 

14 z  m 

Harbor s 

Total.. 2,910 


463 

+165 

+5S.4 

JS  ' 

+125 

+36.3 

197 

+55 

+38.7 

ss 

+78 

+27.3 

3« 

+172 

+102.4 

2 

-3 

-60.0 

3,777 


+867 


+29.8 


CRIME  INDEX  OFFENSES  REPORTED,  OCTOBER  1967 


Precinct 


Total 


Criminal  Rob-    Aggravated    House-      Larceny      Auto 

homn      Rape    bery       assault     breaking    (J50and     theft 
«d«  over) 


218 
378 
323 
101 
183 
163 
55 
135 
386 


35 
69 
26 
18 
37 
23 
6 
5 
60 


11 
43 
12 

5 
17 

4 


3 
40 


33 

95 

101 

73 

95 

150 

30 

23 

62 

23 

63 

30 

21 

11 

36 

63 

169 

50 

44 

83 
39 
24 
43 
43 
16 
26 
61 


Precinct 


ToUl 


Criminal  Rob-    Aggravated    House-      Larceny      Aiib 

homl-      Rape    beiy       assault     breaking    ($50  and     theft 
cWe  over) 


? i"  ....               2  77  38  182 

\\ ft?  2            I  «9  33  183 

\l HJ  — -s—       1  16  6  89 

\l 3M  2  ..  49  34  150 

fciiiiiiiii  J1  ;i;iii^  ^  ^  _!L  '1 

Total 3,777  21  13  513  257  1,361 


55 

109 

55 

144 

34 

SI 

72 

57 

17 

120 

1 

752 


PROHIBITION  OP  GAMBLING  ACTIV- 

utes  by  banks  and  savinqs 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  HJl.  10595. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  10595)  to  prohibit  cer- 
tain banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations from  fostering  or  participating  In 
gambling  swjtlvltles  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  sunendments,  agree  to 
the  request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Muskie,  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  Mr.  Hickenlooper  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  859. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEIR  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
859,  extending  for  1  year  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  urban  mass  transpor- 
tation program,  which  was  read  twice 
by  its  title. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolutioa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion  (H.J.  Res.  859). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  859) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withniit 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  51,  that  the 
Senate  stand  In  adjourmnent  until  next 
Monday.  November  27,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  November  27, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


ONE-YEAR  EXTENSION  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorxmi 

The  PRESIDZNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  22, 1967 : 
DISTRICT   or   Columbia   Cotjkt   of   Oxnxxal 
Sessions 

Arthur  Christopher,  Jr.,  of  the  DlstrJc*  of 
Columbia,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the  Dla- 
trlc  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  for 
the  term  of  10  years. 

DiSTBicr  OF  Columbia  Rkoevzlopment  Land 
Agency 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(b) 
of  Public  Law  592,  79th  Congress,  approved 
August  2.  1946,  as  amended,  the  following- 
named  person  for  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency : 

Alfred  P.  Love,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of 
Richard  R.  Atkinson,  resigned,  whose  term 
expires  March  3, 1988. 
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Wednesday,  November  22, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord;  for  He  is 
good:  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever. — 
Psalm  106:  1. 

EtemsJ  God,  our  Father,  creator  of 
tlie  world  and  the  ruler  of  men,  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Eve  we  come  to  Thee  with 
humble  and  grateful  hearts.  Thou  hast 
been  wonderfully  good  to  us,  Thy  pres- 
ence has  guided  us.  Thy  power  has  made 
us  strong,  and  Thy  providence  has  sur- 
rounded us  all  our  days.  We  pray  that 
Thou  wouldst  make  us  ever  mindful  of 
Thy  spirit,  ever  eager  to  do  Thy  will,  and 
ever  grateful  for  Thy  goodness. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country — for 
the  freedom  we  enjoy,  for  the  rights 
which  are  ours,  and  for  the  future  which 
beckons  us  to  higher  aspirations.  We 
thank  Thee  for  those  who  fight  that  the 
flag  of  freedom  may  fiy  gloriously  In  this 
day.  Bless  them  with  courage  and 
strength  and  give  them  to  know  that  we 
are  with  them  and  that  they  do  not 
struggle  alone. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  homes  and  for 
the  love  and  understanding  they  provide 
for  us.  Keep  us  fiom  being  impatient. 
Impersonal,  and  impertinent.  Make  our 
hearts  happy,  oiu"  words  good,  and  our 
hands  ready  to  help.  By  Thy  spirit  may 
we  be  kind  to  those  we  love. 

Accept  our  gratitude  and  make  us 
worthy  of  Thy  blessings;  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the' 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  13606)  entlUed  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  3. 10,  11,  and  12  to  the  fore- 
going bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  10805)  entitled  "An  act  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission," disagreed  to  by  the  House; 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  McClellam,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Dirksen,  and  Mr.  Hrttska  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PERSONAL  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  on 
a  point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 
article  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  by  Mr.  Drew  Pearson,  discussing 
the  devaluation  of  the  poimd.  I  would 
like  to  read  just  the  part  that  pertains 
to  me.  On  page  B-ll  of  the  Washington 
"Merry-Go-Round,"  Mr.  Pearson  says: 

Factor  No.  4 — The  life  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Is  Jeopardized  by  the  hamstring- 
ing amendments  of  Representative  Paul 
Pino  (R.-N.Y.)  one  of  the  few  Italian-Amer- 
ican undesirables  in  Congress.  He  woiild 
cramp  the  power  of  the  executive  to  make 
loans,  by  delegating  much  of  the  power 
to  Congress.  It's  another  Isolationist  move 
similar  to  the  Hoover  crackdown  on  trade 
which  contributed  to  the  great  depression. 

Mr.  Pearson — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
English  Government  will  be  duly  grate- 
ful— ^blames  the  devaluation  of  the 
poimd  on  the  Republican  Party  right 
here  in  the  United  States. 

Among  the  factors  which  menace  In- 
ternational financial  stability,  Mr.  Pear- 
son says,  is  the  jeopardy  in  which  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  placed 
by  the — and  I  quote — "hamstring 
amendments  of  Representative  Paul  A. 
Pmo."  Evidently  Mr.  Pearson  has  not 
been  down  to  the  Export-Imiwrt  Bank 
recently;  if  their  affluence  and  whole- 
sale loanmaking  constitutes  a  state  of 
jeopardy,  I  wish  my  financial  affairs 
were  so  jeopardized. 

But  I  am  not  rising  today  to  argue 
with  Mr.  Pearson's  conceptions  of  in- 
ternational finance.  Frankly,  I  doubt 
that  he  knows  enough  to  sign  a  traveler's 
check  in  the  right  place,  but  that  is  not 
the  point  I  wish  to  make. 

In  referring  to  me,  Mr.  Pearson  said 
that  I  was — and  I  quote — "one  of  the  few 
Italian  American  undesirables  In  Con- 
gress." Now  it  is  possible  to  interpret 
this  sentence  two  ways.  He  may  have 
meant  that  of  the  Italo-Amerlcan  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  I  am  one  of  the  few 
whom  he  deems  undesirable.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  have  meant  that  I  am  one 
of  the  few — and  there  are  14  of  us — 
"Italian  American  undesirables  In  Con- 
gress." Construed  this  latter  way,  Mr. 
Pearson  has  uttered  what  is  legally 
known  as  a  group  libel,  a  defamatory 
reference  to  Italian  Americans  as  un- 
desirables. 

Whatever  Interpretation  you  put  on 
Mr.  Pearson's  remarks,  it  is  obvious  that 
he  indulged  his  desire  to  make  a  gratui- 
tous antl-Italian  slur.  If  he  does  not  like 
me  or  my  politics,  nothing  requires  him 
to  refer  to  Italian  American  undesir- 
ables. I  suggest  that  he  knew  full  well 
what  he  was  doing,  however,  and  that 
his  phrase  was  carefully  put  together  to 
InsiUt  Italian  Americans. 

I  do  not  believe  in  tit  for  tat,  so  I  am 
not  going  to  call  Mr.  Pearson  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  imdeslrable.  I  recognize  that  his 
personal  offensiveness  transcends  ethnic 
origins.  He  is  a  unique  species  of  vermin. 


parading  as  a  liberal  and  yet  indulging 
in  ethnic  and  many  other  varieties  of 
smear.     , 

As  I  am  sure  the  Members  of  this 
House  are  aware,  Mr.  Pearson  operates 
a  manure  and  fertilizer  sales  operation 
in  nearby  Maryland.  He  delights  In  this, 
realizing  that  his  reputation  as  a  peddler 
of  dirt  Is  thus  Increased. 

May  I  suggest,  however,  that  this 
manure  serves  a  more  spiritual  purpose 
for  Mr.  Pearson?  By  his  daily  proximity 
to  it,  Mr.  Pearson  keeps  up  his  journal- 
istic metabolism.  I  am  sure  that  he  has 
received  many  an  inspiration  for  a  col- 
umn downwind  from  his  manure  bins. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  many 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  known 
to  say  of  Mr.  Pearson — and  I  will  say  it 
today — that  he  has  an  offensive  odor.  He 
smells  of  his  product. 


SPEAKER  JOHN  McCORMACK— 
ARCHITECT  OP  THE  DECADE  OP 
DECISION  FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  PUCriNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  2,000 
years  ago  a  philosopher  said,  "Difficul- 
ties are  things  that  show  what  men  are." 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
watched  and  read  and  heard  with 
amazement  nmiors  of  a  move  to  replace 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  tliink  it  high  time  this  House 
takes  a  moment  or  two  to  review  the 
brllUant  record  of  our  Speaker  since  he 
assumed  the  office  on  January  10,  1962, 
and  why  America  needs  his  confirmed 
leadership  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  bills  that  have  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack's  swjtlve,  progressive,  and  In- 
spiring leadership  are  the  core  of  what  I 
believe  history  will  record  as  the  decade 
of  decision  for  America,  both  in  foreign 
PHJlicy  and  domestic  programs  at  home. 

With  Speaker  McCormack  at  the 
helm,  the  Congress  has  written  legisla- 
tion unprecedented  in  our  history,  un- 
dreamed of  even  10  short  years  ago,  and 
undeniable  in  its  awesome  Impact  on 
American  history. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  under 
Speaker  McCormack's  leadership  are 
proud  to  have  been  part  of  this  legis- 
lative miracle. 

Critics  may  carp  and  journalists  may 
cant,  but  we  who  were  here  writing  this 
legislation  know  what  happened. 

John  McCorjiack,  of  Massachusetts, 
ranks  with  the  foremost  Speakers  of  our 
history.  His  is  the  guiding  force,  his  the 
hand  that  molds,  his  the  words  that  en- 
courage, challenge,  and  persuade  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  his  colleagues 
to  support  this  farsighted  legislation. 

John  McCoricack  has  established  a 
benchmark  of  excellence  that  will  chal- 
lenge any  man  who  follows  him  in  this 
enormously  trying  position. 

He  Is  a  Speaker,  not  only  for  his  polltl- 
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cal  party,  or  his  President,  but  for  all  of 
us  and  for  the  entire  Nation.  For  more 
than  40  years  M  has  served  this  House 
proudly  and  with  distinction  rarely 
equaled,  and  never  surpassed,  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  who  labored 
here  before  we  arrived  on  the  scene. 

Speaker  McCormack  deserved  the  hon- 
or bestowed  on  him  by  the  87th  Congress 
when  he  was  elected  Speaker.  He  deserves 
it  more  today,  having  worked  so  tirelessly 
to  render  exceptional  service  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  bills  we  have  passed,  the  prece- 
dents shattered,  the  vision  of  the  future 
we  have  shared  with  America  and  the 
world  are,  in  large  measure,  the  work  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack. 

I  am  proud  to  have  served  with  him  In 
this  House  in  these  timiulous,  exciting 
years.  And  I  believe  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  countrymen,  in  their  wis- 
dom, share  the  view  that  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack is  a  man  who  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  put  America  first,  and  ambition 
second. 

It  is  an  honor  to  remllid  our  critics  of 
some  of  the  bills  we  have  enacted  In  the 
past  6  years  under  the  leadership  of 
Speaker  McCormack.  In  these  years,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  programs  that 
reach  to  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Congress  made  major  revisions  in  the 
immigration  laws;  it  tackled  the  problem 
of  the  low-income  families  with  the  far- 
reaching  war  on  poverty;  it  recognized 
the  need  for  training  of  the  unemployed 
with  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  It  boosted  the  national 
economy  with  one  of  the  largest  tax  re- 
ductions in  history,  and  enacted  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  to  seek  foreign 
markets  abroad  for  the  products  of  our 
industrial  genius. 

We  improved  the  administration  of 
our  Government  with  the  creation  of  the 
Cabinet  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
problems  of  the  elderly  by  adoption  of 
the  medicare  program,  the  first  of  Its 
kind  in  this  Nation  for  providing  low- 
cost  medical  assistance  for  persons  under 
the  social  security  system. 

Education  has  received  perhaps  the 
greatest  attention  It  has  ever  been  paid 
with  the  enactment  of  legislation  rang- 
ing from  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Teachers  Corps,  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act,  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act,  the 
cold  war  GI  bill,  and  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Facilities  and  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Construction  Act. 

The  only  legislation  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  to  be  adopted  since  the  Civil  War 
was  approved  by  Congress  in  1964  and 
1965. 

Following  my  remarks  Is  a  partial  list. 
by  Congress,  of  some  of  the  mcfre  im- 
portant landmark  measures  adopted  by 
a  concerned,  active  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  the  leadership  and 
counsel  of  Speaker  John  McCormack. 

To  those  who  ask  where  is  the  leader- 
ship in  the  House,  I  say  it  is  indelibly  in- 
scribed across  the  exacting  pages  of  John 
McCormack 's  record.  I  doubt  If  these 


historic  bills  could  have  been  enacted 
without  his  leadership. 

That  dynamic  leadership  continues  to 
be  evident  to  this  day.  We  need  only 
look  to  his  spectacidar  leadership  In 
nursing  through  the  House  a  poverty  bill 
no  one  expected  to  survive. 

Those  who  criticize  Speaker  McCor- 
mack disclose  a  woeful  lack  of  under- 
standing for  our  complex  system  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Speaker  Mc- 
Cormack must  deal  with  434  of  his  col- 
leagues of  varying  poUitioal  views;  with 
diverse  interests  reflecting  the  needs  of 
their  respective  districts;  and  with  the 
same  mandate  from  their  constituencies 
enjoyed  by  the  Speaker  himself. 

In  my  judgment,  his  nobility  of  fair- 
ness has  made  him  a  leader  without 
precedence. 

FoUowing  Is  a  partial  list  of  the  honor 
roll  of  Speaker  McCormack's  leadership: 

riBST   SESSION  or  90TB  conorbbs 

1.  Safe  Streete  and  Crime  Control  Act 
(House  passage). 

2.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  (House  passage) . 

3.  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1987 
(Hotise  passage). 

4.  Public  Broadcast  Act  of  1967. 

5.  Congressional  Redlstrlctlng  Standards. 

6.  Reauthorization  of  the  war  on  poverty. 

7.  District  of  Columbia  reorganization. 

8.  Commission  on  obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. 

9.  The  college  work  study  program.  i 

10.  Reauthorization  of  the  Teacher  Corp*. 

11.  Ubrary  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Amendmenta. 

12.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments 
of  1967. 

13.  Older  American  Act  Amendments  of 
1967. 

14.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments. 

15.  Adult  basic  education  reauthorization. 

16.  Impact  of  imports  on  American  Indus- 
tries and  labor  (House  passage) . 

17.  Pair  Labor  Standards  Foreign  lYade 
Act  (House  passage) . 

18.  Postal  rate  Increase  and  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  raise. 

19.  Mental  Retardation  Amendments  of 
1967. 

20.  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (House 
passage). 

21.  The  rat  extermination  program. 

22.  The  Antlrlot  Act  (Hoxise  passage) . 

23.  PenalUes  for  Interfering  with  civil 
rights  programs  (House  passage) . 

24.  Reserve  Forces  BUI  of  Rights  and  Vltali- 
zatlon  Act. 

26.  Armed  Forces  Dependents'  Allowances 
for  Schooling  Act  (House  passage) . 

26.  Armed  services  disability  severance  pay 
(House  passage). 

27  Milk  program  for  the  Armed  Forces 
and  veterans'  hospitals. 

28.  Armed  Forces,  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1967  (House  passage) . 
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10.  The  Community  Mental  Health  Centen 

ACT. 

H.  cigarette  package  labeling. 
13.  Automobile  safety  standards. 

13.  The  Highway  Safety  Act. 

14.  The  Highway  Beautlflcatlon  Act. 
16.  Bank  deposit  Insurance  Increase. 
16.  Reduction  In  excise  taxes. 
17..^1al  security  benefits  for  persons  over 

72  yeai»,  not  previously  covered. 

18.  An  extension  of  the  Federal  Airport 
Assistance  Act. 

19.  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage  for 
work  conducted   in   Interstate  commerce. 

20.  Emergency  food  assUtance  program  to 
India. 

21.  Authorization  to  distribute  books  sod 
other  material  to  handicapped  persons. 

TRK   88TR   CONGRXSS 

1.  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1968 

2.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963. 

3.  Health  Professions  Assistance  Act  of  1968 

4.  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and  Com- 
munlty  Mental  Health  Centers  ConstrucUoa 
Act. 

6.  The  Clean  Air  Act. 

6.  Railroad  Retirement  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

7.  The  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

8.  The  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

9.  Universal  military  training  extension 

10.  Tax  reduction. 

11.  The  Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964. 

12.  Earthquake  disaster  relief  to  Alaska. 

THE    87TH   CONGRESS 

1.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

2.  Trade  E^cpanslon  Act  of  1962. 

3.  Poll  tax  constitutional  amendment. 

4.  Senior  Citizen  Housing  Act. 

6.  Mass  Transit  Loan  Act — 2-year  exten- 
sion. 

6.  Repeal  of  transportation  tax. 

7.  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  extension. 

8.  Migratory  Labor  Act  of  1962. 

9.  Berlin  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  to  assist  West  Berlin. 

10.  President's  defense  discretionary  au- 
thority to  call  military  Reserve  Forces. 

11.  Alliance  for  Progress  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. 

12.  Cuban  Refugee  Act  of  1962. 

13.  Public  Works  Coordination  and  Acceler. 
ation  Act  of  1962. 

14.  Public  Welfare  Amendments  of  1962. 
16.  Disaster  Tax  Relief. 

16.  Educational  Television  Assistance  Act. 

17.  School  Lunch  Revision  Act. 

18.  Pensions  for  self-employed  persons. 

19.  Veterans'  disability  Increases. 

20.  Federal  pay  raise  and  pension  increase. 

21.  War  Claims  Act  of  1962. 
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1.  Immigration  law  changes  abolishing  the 
national  origin  quota  system. 

2.  Creating  a  Cabinet  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

3.  Creating    a    Cabinet    Department    of 
Transportation. 

4.  Authorizing  medicare  under  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

6.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

6.  The  model  cities  program. 

7.  The  cold  war  OX  bill  of  rights. 

8.  Establishing  the  AdmlnistraUon  on  the 
Aging. 

9.  The  National  Four.datlon  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  McCORMACK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pdcin- 
ski]  on  the  very  fine  statement  that  he 
has  made  with  reference  to  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  country.  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  working 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation in  positions  of  leadership  and  also 
of  working  with  him  since  I  first  came 
here  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I 
know  of  no  man  more  dedicated  to  this 
House  and  to  this  ooimtry  than  John 
McCormack.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  man 
more  effective  in  leadership  than  the 


Speaker  of  this  body.  When  I  read  some 
of  these  carping  critics  say  that  he  has 
no  contact  with  and  does  not  commu- 
nicate with  Members  of  this  body,  I  think 
that  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truUi.  There  is  no  Member  of  this  body 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  that  John 
McCormack  cannot  pick  up  the  phone 
and  talk  to  as  a  friend.  There  Is  no  Demo- 
cratic Member,  regardless  of  the  dif- 
ference In  political  or  economic  phi- 
losophy, with  whom  he  does  not  have  the 
closest  relationship. 

I  am  proud  indeed  to  have  been 
actively  associated  with  him.  I  reiterate 
the  statement  made  here  last  week  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Albert,  of  Oklahoma,  who 
gives  great  leadership  in  this  body.  Inci- 
dentally, I  commend  Mr.  Albert  on  the 
wondeilul  speech  he  made  in  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  last  evening.  I  wish  to  reiterate  the 
statement  he  made  here  last  week  In 
sajrlng  that  his  candidate  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  long 
as  he  has  anything  to  say  about  it  will  t>e 
John  McCormack. 


A  THANBZSOIVING  TRIBUTE  TO 
JOHN  McCORMACK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished and  beloved  colleagues  have 
somewhat  preempted  me  by  getting  rec- 
ognized ahead  of  me.  I  had  hoped  to  be 
the  first  today  to  compliment  our  great 
Speaker  upon  the  magnificent  record  he 
has  made  in  the  House.  At  this  time  I 
want  to  extend  on  my  own  behalf  smd 
on  the  behalf  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  our  best  wishes  to  the  greatest 
living  legislator  for  a  happy  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  wUl  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  reiterate  and  reemphasize  that  we 
on  our  side  of  the  aisle  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  in  wishing 
for  the  Speaker  a  most  happy  and  en- 
joyable Thanksgiving  weekend.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  go  quite  as  far  as  to  say 
that  the  Speaker  is  our  candidate  for 
Speaker,  but  let  me  assure  you  that  we 
Join  with  all  of  you  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle  In  saying  that  John  McCormack  Is 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  who  has  ever 
served  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  our  ad- 
miration and  affection.  We  hope  and 
trust  that  he  continues  this  fine  record 
of  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  long  as  the  people  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  want  him 
to  continue  to  serve.  Outside  of  the 
speakership,  we  hope  that  service  will 
be  indefinite. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  we 
measure  the  record  of  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  of  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives In  terms  of  legislative  ac- 
complishments or  on  any  other  basis,  we 
still  know  and  appreciate  him  as  one  of 
the  greatest  Speakers  of  all  time  and  tis 
one  of  God's  noblemen.  No  legislature 
body  of  national  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country  has  produced  more 
far-reaching  legislation,  sis  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  pointed  out,  than 
has  been  produced  In  this  House  imder 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlemeui  from  Massachusetts,  John 
McCormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  measured  our 
Speaker  by  the  yardstick  of  humanitari- 
anism  we  would  have  to  say  that  he  Is 
one  of  the  kindest,  most  considerate  men 
who  ever  lived.  If  we  judged  him  by  his 
conduct,  both  in  public  and  in  private 
life,  we  would  all  say  that  he  is  a  prac- 
ticing Christian  and  man  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  wishing  the  best 
of  the  Thanksgiving  season  to  the 
Speaker  and  Mrs.  McCormack,  I  also  de- 
sire to  wish  the  best  for  all  my  colleagues 
who  have  worked  so  patiently  and  so 
hard  with  us  through  the  hard  and  dif- 
ficult months  behind  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us,  as  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  realize  and 
know  that  we  are  constantly  in  debate. 
Democrat  against  Republican,  and  liberal 
against  conservative,  trying  by  that 
means  to  determine  the  proper  policy 
and  the  wisest  course  we  should  pursue 
in  the  development  of  a  legislative  pro- 
gram to  Improve  the  lot  and  better  the 
lives  of  the  American  people. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  concern- 
ing which  we  never  have  need  to  de- 
bate, nor  find  it  necessary  to  dispute — 
that  Is  our  unanimous  and  mutual  de- 
votion, love,  and  loyalty  to  this,  the 
greatest  rei>ubllc  mankind  has  ever 
known,  the  greatest  democracy  ever 
existing  in  the  annals  of  the  ages.  In  my 
judgment,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
eloquently  described  it,  when  he  said: 

Behold  a  Republic  Increasing  in  wealth, 
in  strength.  In  Influence,  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  civilization  and  hastening  the  com- 
ing of  a  universal  brotherhood — a  Republic 
whose  history  like  the  path  of  the  just  "is 
as  a  shining  light  that  sblneth  more  and 
more  Into  the  perfect  day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  on  this 
Thanksgiving  Day  every  good  reason  to 
thank  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  for 
the  rich  privilege  of  being  citizens  of 
such  a  Republic.  No  man  In  all  the 
world  has  the  opportunities,  the  free- 
dom, the  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  as  does  the  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  This 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  our  prayers,  we 
should  thank  God  that  the  pioneers  in 
the  Colonies,  so  long  ago,  preserved  and 
passed  on  to  us  a  spiritual  and  religious 
heritage  through  which  we  know  that 
there  Is  a  Just  God  who  presides  over 
the  fate  of  nations  and  the  destiny  of 
mankind.  We  should  thank  our  Father 
In  Heaven  that  we  are  not  bereft  of  be- 
lief In  a  divine  Creator  which  is  the 
unfortimate  fate  of  the  subjects  of  a 
Communist  state.  Mr.  SpetUcer,  on  this 
Thanksgiving,  we  must  be  grateful  to 


our  Nation's  forefathers  who  had  the 
courage  to  fight  and  to  die  for  Indi- 
vidual liberty  and  freedom,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  government  founded 
and  existing  upon  the  broad  base  of  the 
people's  will.  In  my  judgment,  as  long 
as  the  American  people  cling  to  those 
ideals,  and  preserve  them  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Nation,  domestic  wolves  of  dis- 
cord nor  foreign  foes  will  ever  prevail 
against  this  great  Republic — the  United 
States  of  America. 


MIDDLE  EAST  SITUATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rec(«i>  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  Ambassador  C3roldberg  made  a 
strong  speech  at  a  meeting  of  the  UJJ. 
-Security  Coimcil  on  the  Middle  East  situ- 
ation. In  this  address  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg reviewed  our  efforts  to  achieve 
peace,  efforts  which  began  even  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  last  June.  He 
set  forth  specific  proposals  which  we 
hope,  if  adopted,  will  lead  to  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
the  Goldberg  speech,  I  have  requested 
unanimous  consent  for  It  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
of  the  Congress  will  read  this  statement, 
which  follows: 

Statement  on  the  MmoLE  East  bt  Ambassa- 
dor ABTHtm  J.  OOLDBERO  IN  THE  UJ7.  SBCU- 
KITT    COTTNCn.,    NOVEMBER    15,    1967 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  tabled 
a  resolution  in  this  Council  and  since  sev- 
eral delegations  have  commented  on  our 
resolution.  It  Is  only  appropriate  that  I  now 
reply  to  these  comments. 

More  than  six  months  ago,  even  before 
the  fighting  began  last  June,  some  govern- 
ments represented  In  this  Council,  includ- 
ing my  own,  sought  to  avert  the  war  and  to 
begin  to  seek  new  ways  to  open  at  long  last 
a  road  towards  real,  stable,  enduring  peace 
in  that  region  which  has  known  no  peace- 
genuine  peace — for  a  generation. 

til.  President,  In  this  connection,  there  Is 
one  point  of  fact  which  must  be  set  straight, 
as  a  result  of  comments  that  have  been  made 
in  oiir  present  series  of  meetings.  There  have 
been  truly  Orwelllan  efforts  by  the  Com- 
munist members  on  this  Council  to  rewrite 
history.  And  It  is  exceedingly  ironic  that 
those  who  charge  the  United  States  with 
delay  have  been  from  the  very  beglmxlngs 
of  this  conflict  the  prime  Instrument*  of 
delay  In  our  proceedings  and  of  effective 
Security  CouncU  action. 

A  charge  like  this  was  made  on  the  13th 
of  November  by  my  friend,  the  distinguished 
representative  of  Bvxlgarla,  Ambassador  Ta- 
rabanov.  He  said  that  the  responsibility  for 
delay  in  dealing  with  the  matter  before  the 
conflict  rests  on  governments,  presumably 
Including  my  own,  because  it  was  "they" — 
now  I  quote  him — "who  did  not  want  to  act 
In  the  matter." 

Mr.  President,  how  this  can  be  said  by 
my  dlstingiilshed  colleague  is  beyond  me. 
It  was  he  at  the  height  of  the  crisis  who 
said  on  May  24  when  we  In  this  Coimcll 
pleaded  the  need  for  action — urgent  action — 
that  this  would  be — and  I  quote  him — "an 
exercise  In  futility".  And  then  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Bulgaria  went  so  far  ai  to  tell 
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thlB  Council  that — and  I  quote  him  again — 
"we  are  not  available  for  consultations  on 
this  draft  resolution  or  on  anything  else  that 
»•  may  be  planned."  That's  the  end  of  the 
quotation. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  by  the  Soviet 
Representative  who  In  a  phrase  well-remem- 
bered in  this  Council  said  that  we  were  at- 
tempting to  dramatize  the  situation. 

The  efforts  of  the  United  States  throughout 
this  crisis  have  been  to  prevent  the  conflict 
before  It  started,  and  after  the  conflict  com- 
menced, to  bring  It  to  a  speedy  end  and  to 
start  the  process  of  making  peace  In  the  area. 
I  have  only  to  refer  you  to  the  resolution 
offered  by  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of 
June  In  which  we  proposed  that — and  I  read : 

"Noting  that  the  Secretary  General  has  In 
his  report  expressed  the  view  that  "a  peace- 
ful outcome  to  the  present  crisis  will  depend 
upon  a  breathing  spell  which  will  allow 
tension  to  subside  from  Its  present  explosive 
level",  and  that  he  therefore  urged  "all  the 
parties  concerned  to  exercise  special  restraint, 
to  forego  belligerence  and  to  avoid  all  other 
actions  which  could  Increase  tension,  to  allow 
the  Council  to  deal  with  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  present  crisis  and  to  seek 
solutions," 

"1.  Calls  on  all  the  parties  concerned  as  a 
first  step  to  comply  with  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's appeal, 

"2.  Encourages  the  Immediate  pursuit  of 
International  diplomacy  In  the  Interests  of 
pacifying  the  situation  and  seeking  reason- 
able, peaceful  and  Just  solutions, 

"3.  Decides  to  keep  the  Issue  under  urgent 
and  continuous  review  so  that  the  Council 
may  determine  what  further  steps  It  might 
take  In  the  exercise  of  its  responsibilities  for 
the  maintenance  of  International  peace  and 
security." 

That  resolution  foundered  on  the  opposi- 
tion of  those  who  now  seek  to  ascribe  re- 
sponsibility for  delay  to  others.  And  every 
member  of  this  Council  knows  that  when 
the  conflict  broke  out  on  June  5  it  was  the 
United  States  along  with  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  which  were  the  principal 
proponents.  Initiators  and  supporters  of  ac- 
tion by  this  Council  calling  for  an  immediate 
cease-fire.  Here,  too,  Mr.  President,  it  was 
the  opposition  of  certain  members  which 
made  It  impossible  for  the  CoimcU  to  act 
urgently  and  without  debate  In  the  Interest 
Of  peace  and  stopping  the  fighting  before  It 
developed  as  It  subsequently  did. 

Now,  there  were  two  opportunities  before 
the  Council  at  that  time.  One  arose  from  an 
initiative  by  the  Governments  cf  Canada  and 
Denmark,  and  that  was  to  send  a  special 
representative  to  the  area.  And  the  other 
arose  from  the  resolution  that  we  offered. 
I  ask  you,  the  members  of  the  Council, 
to  think  of  where  we  would  be  today  had 
It,  the  Council,  endorsed  proposals  made  by 
Canada  and  Denmark,  supported  by  the 
United  States.  In  the  Interest  of  accelerating 
the  peace-making  process.  We  could  have 
had  a  UN  representative  In  the  area  since 
last  June,  working  on  the  complicated  task 
of  restoring  peace.  Several  precious  months 
have  been  lost,  and  the  question  recurs — 
How  much  more  time  Is  to  be  wasted  arguing 
over  rhetoric  when  what  Is  needed  Is  recon- 
ciliation? 

While  there  have  been  rumors  spread  in 
the  corridors  that  the  United  States  Is  now 
seeking  delay,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  We  have  sought  Immediate  action 
throughout,  we  seek  immediate  action  today, 
and  1  mean  action  not  words. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  facts.  What  we 
need  is  a  truce  In  the  Security  Council 
against  recrimination.  And  let  us  have  an 
end  to  this  ceaselessly  repeated  use  of  old 
and  discredited  charges  to  sow  new  hostility. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  let  there  be  no 
more  delay.  Let  there  be  no  more  attempts 
to  pervert  this  Council,  this  Instrument  of 
peace,  Into  a  center  of  defamation  and  In- 


cendiary charges.  For  such  abuse  of  the 
United  Nations  Instrumentalities  simply 
compounds  the  difficulties  of  the  peace- 
making process  which  are  already  formidable 
enough. 

I  do  not  Intend  In  this  spirit  to  make  any 
detailed  reply,  for  example,  to  the  statement 
made   by   the   distinguished   RepresentaUve 
of  Syria.  I  have  previously  had  occasion  in 
this  Council  to  state  that  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  United  States,  Its  leaders  and  Its  poU- 
cies,  are  not  the  subject  of  legitimate  com- 
ment by  represenutives  In  this  Council.  In 
no  statement  made  by  the  United  States  dur- 
ing  the    many    meetings    of    the   past    few 
months  have  we  ever  ever  commented  on 
any  utterances  made  by  the  leaders  of  Syria 
or   attempted    to   characterize   those   utter- 
ances as  has  been  done  by  the  Representative 
of  Syria  with  respect  today  to  the  political 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  depart  from  this  practice  despite  the  prov- 
ocation which  has  been  offered.  It  Is  a  le- 
gitimate matter  of  discussion  In  this  Coun- 
cil to  deal  with  the  substance  of  the  problem 
before  us.  A  statement  has  been  made  by  the 
Representative    of    Syria    that    the    United 
States  has  been  Inconsistent  In  its  positions 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  crisis.  I  have 
before  me,  Mr.  President,  a  document  which 
I  shall  make  available  to  you,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  and  to  the  representa- 
tives of  the  parties  Immediately  concerned 
containing  every  poUcy  statement  made  by 
the  United  States  since  this  crisis  first  broke 
out,  before  the  conflict,  during  the  Secxirity 
Council  considerations,  and  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  am  content  to  rest  on  the  record  of 
our  statements  which  demonstrates  that  our 
statements  have  been  consistent  throughout. 
We  adhere  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made;  we  do  not  depart  from  them. 

Illustrative  of  the  double  standard  which 
the  Representative  of  Syria  applies  In  his 
discussion  of  the  grave  Issues  before  us.  Is 
his  reference  to  the  arms  situation.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  on  commenting  upon  a  re- 
cent decision  of  our  Government  to  meet 
prior  commitments  with  respect  to  military 
armaments,  he  does  not  refer  to  the  fact  that 
our  decision  was  designed  to  meet  commit- 
ments not  only  to  the  State  of  Israel  but  to 
several  Arab  countries.  Nor  does  he  talk 
about  the  outpouring  of  military  armaments 
to  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Includ- 
ing Syria,  which  has  gone  on  for  years  and 
which  continues  to  this  day.  If  the  Repre- 
sentative of  Syria  is  genuinely  Interested  in 
seeking  limits  placed  on  the  wastefiU  and 
dangerous  arms  race,  which  has  gone  on  In 
the  Middle  East  for  years,  one  would  have 
expected  him  to  express  support  for  the  Idea 
contained  In  the  draft  resolution  we  have 
placed  before  the  Council,  which  calls  upon 
the  Council  to  consider  the  necessity  for 
limiting  the  wasteful  and  destructive  arms 
race  In  the  area.  No  such  word  of  support 
was  forthcoming. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  don't  need  words 
of  the  character  that  have  been  uttered.  The 
words  that  are  now  needed  are  words  that 
clearly  point  to  practical  action  for  a  Just 
and  durable  peace  that  shall  be  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  parties.  It  U  for  such  a  peace 
that  my  delegation,  despite  all  difficulties 
continues  to  strive. 

To  this  end,  last  month  while  the  non- 
permanent  members  of  the  CSouncU  were  ac- 
tively seeking  an  acceptable  formula  for  ac- 
tion by  this  Council,  my  delegation  at  the 
specific  request  of  some  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, deferred  to  their  efforts.  When  their 
efforts  did  not  succeed,  you,  Mr.  President, 
quite  appropriately  in  your  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Security  Council,  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  non-permanent  members, 
turned  to  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  to  ask  that  they  Join  fuUy  and  ac- 
tively In  the  search.  My  delegation  responded 
promptly  to  your  call,  and  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible formulated  Its  concept  of  appropriate 
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and  attainable  Council  action.  And  we  m 
reported  to  you.  Sir.  On  an  urgent  basis  w» 
likewise  proceeded  to  dlsciiss  our  concent 
with  other  members,  permanent  and  non 
permanent,  and  with  the  parties  on  both 
sides.  We  were  guided  throughout  by  certain 
axioms  of  negotiation— axioms  which 
stemmed  In  part  from  the  unanimous  view 
that  the  Council  should  act  under  Chantw 
VI  of  the  Charter.  ^ 

First,  only  the  parties  themselves  throuRh 
mutual  accommodation  and  compromise  and 
peaceful  means  of  their  own  choice  can 
make  peace.  An  Imposed  peace,  whether  im- 
posed  by  one  side  on  the  other  or  on  both 
sides  by  any  outside  authority.  Including 
this  Council,  cannot  endure. 

Second,  members  of  this  Council,  both 
Individually  and  collectively,  by  virtue  of 
their  very  great  Influence,  Individual  or 
combined,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Council's  re- 
sponslblllty  under  the  Charter,  can  and  must 
assist  the  process  of  accommodation  between 
the  parties. 

Third,  to  serve  this  purpose,  the  Council 
naust  find  a  formula  which  will  not  prejudice 
the  known  positions  of  the  parties  of  either 
side  and  which  will  not  preclude  the  accept- 
ance  h^  either  side  of  the  assistance  en- 
oouragfement.  help  and  guidance  the  United 
Nations  can  properly  offer. 

Fourth,  to  arrive  at  such  a  formulation  It 
Is  essential  that  consultations  be  held  with 
the  parties  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  with  the 
members  of  the  Council. 

The  process  of  consultations  we  had  Inltl- 
ated  had  not  run  its  course  when  the  re- 
quest  for  the  convening  of  the  Council  made 
It  necessary  to  circulate  the  product  of  our 
efforte  on  November  7.  While  we  would  have 
preferred  to  hold  back  our  draft  resolution 
until  the  final  result  of  our  consultation* 
were  In,  I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating  that 
our  draft  resolution  In  our  view  U  the  onlj 
resolution  now  before  the  Council  which 
conforms  to  the  axioms  set  forth  both  in 
content  and  in  the  procedures  used  In  draw- 
ing It  up. 

Moreover,  even  since  Its  circulation,  we 
have  remained  Intensively  engaged  In  the 
search  for  the  right  formula  for  CouncU 
action— "right"  In  terms  of  the  balance  It 
strikes  between  confilctlng  views  and  emo- 
tions, and  In  terms  of  the  cooperation  It  wlU 
elicit  from  all  Involved  In  the  peace-making 
process  It  would  put  In  train.  Even  since 
the  CouncU  was  convened,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  efforts— and  let  me  make  ex- 
plicitly clear  that  our  Interest  Is  not  In 
having  an  American  label  on  the  successful 
formula.  If  it  would  In  any  way  faclUtats 
the  search  we  are  all  engaged  In,  that  label 
can  be  rapidly  dispensed  with.  Pride  of  au- 
thorship has  no  place  In  the  serious  business 
at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  statement  on  No- 
vember 9,  last  Thursday,  I  pointed  out  that 
we  of  the  United  States  have  sought  to  stay 
within  these  requirements  by  basing  the 
substance  of  our  resolution  on  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples: namely,  the  five  principles  enunciated 
by  President  Johnson  In  his  address  on  June 
19. 

We  did  so  as  I  pointed  out  not  merely  be- 
cause our  President  had  set  them  forth  but 
because  both  parties  had  In  various  state- 
ments Indicated  that  those  principles  were 
an  acceptable  basis  for  Security  Council 
action.  And  I  have  not  heard  a  repudiation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  spoken  that 
those  principles  still  do  not  constitute  an 
acceptable  basis  for  progress  In  the  Interest 
of  peace  In  the  area. 

I  briefly  recall   those  principles,  namely: 

1.  the  recognition  of  national  life; 

2.  Justice  for  the  refugees; 

3.  innocent  maritime  passage; 

4.  limits  on  the  arms  race;  and 
6.  political  Independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity for  all. 

We  have  sought  to  embody  these  Ave  prin- 


ciple* In  our  draft  resolution  In  a  way  which 
vould  be  fairly  and  prudently  balanced,  and 
vould,  as  I  have  said,  not  prejudice  the  vital 
interests  or  the  stated  positions  of  either  side. 
We  have  taken  Into  account  the  known  dif- 
ferences between  the  parties  In  regard  both 
to  the  goals  sought  and  to  the  means  toward 
those  goals.  We  have  sought  to  develop  and 
express,  as  well  as  we  knew  how,  the  maxi- 
mum of  conunon  ground  as  a  starting  point 
(or  the  peace-making  process  that  should 
lisve  commenced — with  the  blessing  of  this 
CouncU — months  ago. 

In  my  statement  In  the  Council  last  Thurs- 
day I  outlined  the  general  considerations 
underlying  this  draft  resolution.  Let  me  now 
add  certain  specific  comments  on  particular 
provisions  In  the  hopes  of  clarifying  their 
meaning  and  Intent  In  Ught  of  the  com- 
ments made  with  respect  to  these  clauses  in 
the  course  of  our  debate. 

In  paragraph  1,  among  the  elements  em- 
braced In  the  concept  of  "a  state  of  Just  and 
lasting  peace,"  Is  "withdrawal  of  armed 
forces  from  occupied  territories."  Let  me  be 
quite  clear  about  the  meaning  which  we  at- 
tach to  this  language.  In  the  flrst  place.  It 
obviously  refers  and  was  always  Intended  to 
refer  to  the  armed  forces  of  Israel;  let  me 
also  state  and  make  clear  that  this  Is  com- 
pletely on  a  par  with  the  other  essentials 
listed  in  the  same  statement :  termination  of 
claims  or  states  of  belligerence — which  of 
course  refers  primarily  to  the  Arab  states.  It 
also  embraces  a  necessary  Ingredient  for 
peace  In  the  area:  mutual  termination  by 
Iirael  and  the  Arab  states  of  the  state  of 
war  which  unhappily  still  persists  In  the  area 
and  mutual  recognition  of.  and  respect  for, 
the  right  of  every  state  In  the  area  to  sov- 
ereign existence,  territorial  Integrity,  politi- 
cal Independence,  secure  and  recognized 
boundaries,  and  freedom  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force. 

Mr.  President,  we  thought  that  this  con- 
cept was  very  clear  in  the  Resolution  we  of- 
fered but  since  doubts  have  been  expressed 
on  this  point  we  have  clarified  them.  I  think 
explicitly,  In  our  statements  today. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  beUeve  that  the 
language  of  paragraph  1  as  stated  tn  the 
Resolution  and  as  amplified  by  me  here  to- 
day Is  both  intrinsically  sound  and  carefuUy 
balanced  In  what  It  requires  of  the  respective 
parties.  And  I  should  like  to  repeat  them  for 
emphasis. 

Israel  must  withdraw;  the  Arab  States  must 
renounce  the  state  of  belligerence  and  claim 
of  belligerence  which  they  have  claimed  for 
many  years  and  the  states  on  both  aides 
must  terminate  the  present  state  of  War  and , 
must  mutually  recognize  each  other's  rights, ' 
which  are  set  forth  explicitly  in  Article  II  of 
the  Charter.  And,  lest  there  be  any  ambiguity, 
let  me  also  make  clear  despite  the  references 
that  have  been  made  to  this  sentence  that 
by  the  word  "recognition"  we  do  not  mean 
diplomatic  recognition,  although  we  do  not 
also  mean  to  exclude  It.  This  Is  a  matter  for 
the  parties  concerned  to  settle  between  them- 
selves. We  mean  recognition  of  what  the 
Charter  provides — recognition  of  the  sover- 
eign existence  of  all  nations  to  which  all 
states  In  the  area  are  committed  by  the 
Charter.  We  mean  respect  for  the  territorial 
Integrity,  political  Independence  and  freedom 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force;  and  we  mean 
that  the  parties  should  determine  that  In 
order  to  be  free  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  secure  and  recognized  boundaries 
should  be  fixed. 

Now  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
these  principles  are  Interdependent.  There  Is 
nothing  artificial  about  this  Interdependence; 
We  did  not  manufacture  It;  It  Is  In  the  nature 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  history  of  this 
conflict.  To  seek  withdrawal  without  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries,  for  example, 
Would  be  Just  as  fruitless  as  to  seek  secure 
and  recognized  boundaries  without  with- 
drawal. 


Historically,  there  have  never  been  any 
secure  or  recognized  boundaries  In  the  area. 
Neither  the  armistice  Unee  of  1949  nor  the 
cease-fire  lines  of  1967  have  answered  this 
description.  The  armistice  agreements  expUc- 
Itly  recognize  the  necessity  to  proceed  to  per- 
manent pesice,  which  necessarily  entails  the 
recognition  of  boundaries  between  the  par- 
ties. Now.  such  boundaries  have  yet  to  be 
agreed  upon — and  agreement  on  this  point 
Is  an  absolute  essential  to  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace.  Just  as  withdrawal  Is.  Secure  bound- 
aries cannot  be  determined  by  force;  they 
cannot  be  determined  by  unilateral  action 
of  any  of  the  States;  and  they  cannot  be 
Imposed  from  the  outside.  For  history  shows 
that  imposed  boundaries  are  noit  secure- 
that  secure  boundaries  must  be  mutuaUy 
worked  out  and  recognised  by  the  parties 
themselves,  sis  part  of  the  peacemaking 
process. 

I  wotUd  add  one  further  observation  as  to 
timing.  Clearly  the  timing  of  steps  to  b« 
taken  by  the  parties  In  fulfillment  of  the 
,  objectives  set  forth  In  the  resolution  we 
have  tabled  would  need  to  be  carefuUy 
worked  out  with  the  assistance  of  the  Special 
Representative.  It  Is  not  our  conception  that 
any  one  step  or  provision  should  be  relegated 
to  the  end  of  the  process. 

In  sb<»t,  Mr.  President,  our  resolution 
refiects  the  conviction  that  progress  toward 
peace  can  only  be  made  If  there  la  a  careful 
and  Just  balance  of  obligations  among  the 
parties.  Such  a  balance  must  take  account 
of  the  Just  aspirations  of  all  without  harming 
the  vital  Interest  of  any.  It  m\i8t  recognize 
and  seek  to  relieve  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  all  without  creating  new  grievances  for 
any.  It  must  be  a  balance  which  all  wUl  have 
a  strong  Interest  In  maintaining.  Only  thus 
can  it  provide  the  foundation  for  a  durable 
I>eace. 

Let  me  turn  brlefiy  to  paragraph  2  of  the 
resolution  since  I  have  been  speaking  of 
paragraph  1.  In  our  view  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  are  no  less  vital  to  a  durable 
solution  than  those  of  paragraph  1.  Those 
relating  to  guarantees  for  freedom  of  navi- 
gation for  all  nations  through  International 
waterways  In  the  area  and  to  the  refugee 
problem  deal  with  grievances  of  the  first 
order  of  Importance  which  clearly  could  not 
be  left  out  of  a  peace  settlement.  The  other 
two  provisions  are  designed  chiefly  to  ensure 
that  a  peace  settlement  shall  be,  as  it  clearly 
must  be.  Insulated  from  violence  and  from 
excessive  competition  In  the  means  of 
violence. 

As  to  freedom  of  navigation  In  Interna- 
tional waterways  for  aU  nations  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  historical  record  that  the  principal 
factor  which  precipitated  the  conflict  In 
early  June  was  the  UAR  decision  not  to  per- 
mit ships  of  all  states  to  pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Tlran  with  equal  freedom.  It  has 
been  a  plain  fact  of  Ufe  that  a  return  to 
peace  will  require  guarantees  concerning 
freedom  of  navigation  In  the  Straits  as  well 
as  In  the  Suez  Canal  for  their  closure  has 
been  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  peace  that 
has  been  recognized  by  past  decisions  of  this 
Council. 

I  should  like  also  to  comment  on  the  refu- 
gee problem,  for  It  Is  far  more  than  merely 
a  political  grievance.  It  Is  a  profoundly  bu- 
manltarism  problem,  and  It  must  at  long 
last  be  solved.  Those  who  are  homeless  or 
displaced  because  of  both  the  recent  and 
the  previous  conflicts  have  a  desperate  need 
for  help  and  for  Justice.  The  nations  of  the 
area,  with  the  help  of  the  world  community, 
must  act  with  new  determination  and  new 
energy  to  achieve  that  end.  And  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  my  Government  Is  pre- 
pared to  do  its  share  and  to  do  more  than 
Its  share  Just  as  throughout  the  years  It  haa 
been  doing  In  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
refugees  In  the  area. 

But  It  Is  not  merely  continuance  of  tem- 
porary relief,  to  which  we  have  largely  con- 


tributed, that  Is  needed.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore  this  problem  cries  out  for  a  permanent 
and  a  hiunane  solution.  Such  a  solution 
must  be  a  part  of  the  framework  of  the  peace 
settlement.  The  needs  of  the  refugees  and 
the  needs  of  peace  In  the  Middle  East  are  not 
In  conflict;  they  are  Inseparable  from  eauch 
other.  They  must  be  attended  to  together. 
Freedom  of  navigation  In  International  water- 
ways and  the  needs  of  peace  In  the  Middle 
East  are  not  In  conflict;  they  are  Insepa- 
rable from  each  other.  They  must  be  at- 
tended to  together. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  my  main  com- 
ments concerning  the  provision  of  the  United 
States  draft  resolution.  Before  concluding, 
let  me  only  add  three  general  observations 
which  I  hope  may  prove  constructive. 

First,  an  observation  about  the  Special 
Representative  and  his  role.  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion In  saying  that  the  key  provision  In  the 
entire  Resolution  is  the  appointment  of  the 
Special  Representative.  The  principles  In 
paragraph  1  wlU  be  useful  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  may  help  him  In  working  out 
with  the  parties  solutions  that  will  lead 
to  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In  the  area. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  six  months 
ago  a  resolution  was  Introduced  by  Canada 
and  Denmark  In  the  Council  asking  the 
Secretary  General  to  seek  solutions  of  the 
dangeroxis  tensions  then  prevailing.  It  was 
a  good  resolution.  It  was  criticized  at  the 
time  because  It  contained  no  detaUed  princi- 
ples to  guide  the  Secretary  General. 

Now.  let  us  look  back  upon  the  history  In 
this  particular  area.  We  may  weU  recaU  the 
resolutions  of  the  Security  CouncU  under 
which  the  Armistice  Agreements  of  1949 
were  negotiated  by  Dr.  Bunche — agreements 
which,  despite  the  later  tragic  course  of 
events,  helped  at  that  time  to  stop  war.  But 
these  resolutions  likewise  contained  no  de- 
tailed principles  to   guide  the  negotiations. 

Our  Resolution  goes  far  beyond  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Security  CouncU  under  which 
Dr.  Bunche  so  successfully  operated.  Our 
Resolution  proposes  a  far  more  specific  man- 
date. But,  It  seems  to  us  that  what  Is  far 
more  Important  than  a  list  of  written  prin- 
ciples Is  the  existence  on  both  sides  of  a 
sufficient  practical  wlU  to  make  peace.  The 
peacemaking  process  is  not  qiiick  or  easy. 
Nor  Is  It  a  kind  of  magic  which  enables  each 
side  to  realize  Its  maximum  demands.  The 
only  magic  In  peacemaking  is  the  awareness 
of  each  side  that  the  benefits  of  peace  and 
tranqiilUty  are  valuable  enoiigh  to  Justify 
very  great  efforts  tn  search  of  It,  and  accept- 
ance of  compromise  and  accommodation  by 
both  sides  on  the  actustl  terms.  And,  Mr- 
President,  the  terms  cannot  be  spelled  out  In 
advance.  They  must  be  spelled  out  on  the 
groxind. 

The  crucial  role  which  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative can  play  la  to  foster  on  both  sides 
the  frame  of  mind  essential  to  peacemak- 
ing— the  pragmatic  wUl  to  peace  which  can 
face  and  overcome  the  undeniable  difficiUtiea 
In  defining  mutuaUy  acceptable  terms, 

Mr.  President,  greater  and  more  compU- 
cated  confilcts  even  than  this  g:rave  and 
complicated  conflict  have  been  resolved  at 
the  peace  table.  Peace  la  indeed  difficult,  but 
It  Is  not  Impossible  where  a  genuine  wUl 
exists  on  both  sides — and  where  the  neces- 
sary support  tmd  encouragement  are  af- 
forded by  third  parties.  Including  this  great 
Organization. 

This  leads  me  to  my  second  major  observa- 
tion. In  our  consultations  on  possible  action 
by  the  Security  Council,  the  question  we  en- 
countered most  frequently  from  the  parties 
concerned  on  both  sides,  was  not  about  any 
particular  provision  of  a  propoaed  reeolutlofi, 
but  rather  about  what  the  United  Statea 
would  be  prepared  to  do  In  the  Interest  of 
bringing  about  peace  in  the  area.  WoiUd  the 
United  States — It  has  been  put  to  me  very 
explicitly — place  Its  Influence  and  poUtical 
support  behind  a  Just  and  durable  peace  In 
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the  area,  and  the  steps  necessary  to  achieve 
such  a  peace? 

I*t  me  give  herd  In  public.  In  this  Council, 
the  same  answer  we  have  given  In  private 
to  this  question.  We  are  committed  to  the 
achievement  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  In 
the  area.  From  this  commitment  there  flows 
a  willingness  to  do  our  full  share  toward 
achieving  that  goal.  As  President  Johnson 
said  on  June  19: 

"I  offer  assurance  to  all  that  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  wlU  do  Its  part  for  peace  In  every 
forum,  at  every  level,  at  every  hour." 

On  behalf  of  my  Government,  I  now  rnnew 
the  pledge  I  made  to  the  Coimcll  and  to  the 
parties  themselves  when  I  Introduced  the 
United  States  draft  resolution  on  Novem- 
ber 9.  Under  the  terms  of  that  resolution — 
and  this  Includes  every  portion  of  the  text — 
the  United  States  could  and  will  exert  Its 
full  diplomatic  and  political  Influences  In 
support  of  the  efforts  of  the  United  Nations 
representative  to  achieve  a  fair  and  equitable 
settlement. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  stress  once 
again  the  spirit  In  which  the  United  States 
will  approach  the  question  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  As  the  President  of  the  United 
States  emphasized  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
crisis  last  May,  "The  United  States  has  con- 
Blstently  sought  to  have  good  relations  with 
all  the  states  of  the  Middle  East."  And  he 
added  this  has  not  always  been  possible,  and 
Indeed  It  has  not  proved  to  be  possible  even 
to  this  day.  But  today,  six  months  later,  our 
resolve  to  seek  such  good  relations  remains 
undimmed,  despite  the  tragic  events  of  June 
and  all  that  has  taken  place  In  the  after- 
math. 

We  are  weU  aware  that  neither  side  in  the 
dispute — Judging  by  their  expressions  in  and 
out  of  this  Council — is  likely  to  be  well 
pleased  with  all  aspects  of  our  position.  But 
this  Is  inevitable  considering  that  they  are 
the  parties  Involved.  And  for  us  it  Is  a  small 
price  to  pay  If  we  can  thereby  contribute 
to  the  progress  toward  peace  which  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Middle  East  and  Indeed,  all  the 
world  so  sadly  need. 
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PRESIDENT  PLEDGES  AID  TO 
AMERICAN  FARMERS  IN  REMARKS 
TO  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  message  to  the  National 
Orange  Convention  demonstrates  the 
depth  of  his  administration's  desire  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  the  American  farmer. 

As  the  President  noted,  we  owe  much 
to  the  hard-working  farmers  of  America: 

They  have  made  us  the  best-fed  people 
In  the  history  of  the  world  at  a  cost  the 
average  citizen  could  easUy  afford. 

They  have  provided  food  and  fiber  for 
our  Nation  and  its  aUies  during  time  of 
International  conflict  and  world  war. 

And  their  crop  has  fed  himgry  millions 
the  world  over. 

Yei,  while  the  farmer  has  given  much 
to  his  Nation,  we  have  returned  too  little 
to  him.  As  the  President  made  clear  to 
the  National  Grange,  he  has  committed 
himself  to  end  generations  of  deprivation 
and  give  American  farmers  their  Just 
reward. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  seen 
its  farm  program  pay  rewarding  divi- 


dends. Farm  Income  has  risen  over  50 
percent  since  1960,  costly  surpluses  have 
been  reduced,  and  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  mar- 
shEded  to  insure  increased  prosperity  for 
every  farmer  in  America. 

The  President  has  pledged  "to  preserve 
a  good  healthy  condition  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer."  A  grateful  Nation  must  do 
no  less  for  those  who  have  bestowed  the 
bounty  of  their  labor  at  our  doorsteps. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
President's    remarks    to    the    National 
Grange  convention: 
Remarks  by  thk  PKxsmENT  to  thk  National 

Grange  Convention,  bt  Telephone  From 

THE  WHrrE  House 

I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  privileged 
to  take  part  In  your  Centennial  convention. 
Tour  organization  has  a  great  leader — my 
close  friend,  Herschel  Newswn.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  Issue  is  our  commitment 
in  Vietnam,  a  tax  Increase  to  head  off  costly 
tax  Inflation,  or  Import  quotas  that  threaten 
our  agricultural  exports — Herschel  Newsom 
and  the  great  National  Grange  organization 
have  always  chosen  the  coiirse  of  responsi- 
bUlty.  And  for  this  I  am  profoundly  grateful. 
This  has  been  the  history  of  the  Grange 
through  all  Its  h\mdred  years  of  responsible 
citizenship,  of  constructive,  affirmative 
leadership.  The  Grange  belongs  to  the  class 
of  people  I  call  builders  in  America.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  complain  and  be  critical  of 
what«t)thers  do,  especially  with  the  benefit 
of  hindsight.  It's  much  more  difficult  to  help 
find  a  true  course  through  all  the  problems 
that  beset  us.  The  Grange  has  traditionally 
sought  to  attain  its  ends  through  the  vigor- 
ous piu-sult  of  affirmative  goals.  In  fact.  It 
has  been  my  observation  that  you  have  al- 
ways been  so  busy  building,  you  have  not 
had  much  time  to  waste  on  quarreling  with 
those  whose  stock  in  trade  seems  to  be  hating 
and  tearing  down.  Yours  is  the  blessed  way 
— and  the  world  Is  far  better  for  having  peo- 
ple like  you  among  us. 

I  like  to  think  that  you  and  I  have  many 
things  in  common — a  love  of  the  soil  and 
the  open  sky,  an  urge  to  make  things  grow, 
a  fascination  of  the  challenge  of  wind  and 
weather,  a  spiritual  sustenance  from  the 
wonders  of  nature  as  they  are  revealed  to  us 
upon  our  farms.  I  must  confess  that  I  envy 

you — and  at  some  times  more  than  others 

because  you  can  spend  more  time  on  yo\ir 
farms  than  I  can  spend  on  mine.  At  least, 
that's  the  way  It  is  Just  now. 

Another  thing  we  have  in  common  Is  a 
concern  about  farm  Income,  and  my  con- 
cern about  that  Is  perhaps  even  greater 
than  yours;  because  as  President  I  cannot 
help  but  be  deeply  concerned  about  the  mil- 
lions of  people  on  farms  who  are  not  able  to 
earn  a  decent  living.  I'm  glad  to  be  able  to 
say  I  believe  this  situation  should  be  Im- 
proved and  I  hope  Is  Improving,  but  It  Is  not 
improving  fast  enough. 

We  all  know  the  pattern  of  the  continiUng 
revolution  in  American  agriculture — a  tech- 
nological revolution — where  the  abUity  to 
produce  continues  to  out  run  our  ability  to 
consume.  It  has  been  this  way  most  of  the 
time  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  result 
has  been  all  too  often  depressed  prices  and 
financial  distress.  No  way  has  been  found  to 
cope  with  this  problem  except  through  pro- 
grams of  the  Federal  Government. 

Some  of  you  are  old  enough  to  remember, 
as  I  remember,  the  long,  hard  fight  It  took 
to  gain  acceptance  of  this  Federal  responsi- 
bility. Indeed,  there  are  those  in  our  country 
today  who  don't  accept  this  as  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility even  yet — and  there  are  far  too 
many  that  wish  we  had  no  Federal  farm 
program  of  any  kind. 

I  wish  it  to  be  clear  that  I  fully  accept  the 
Federal  responsibility  to  help  maintain  farm 
income  at  reasonable  and  stable  levels.  The 


Federal  Government  cannot  do  the  whole 
Job.  The  farmer  must  do  his  part.  But  the 
programs  required  are  of  such  large  size  that 
they  cannot  be  successfully  operated  unle* 
the  strong  Federal  Government  makes  avail, 
able  the  machinery  through  which  the  farm- 
ers  can  operate  the  programs. 

Having  accepted  this  responsibility,  htm 
well  have  we  done  in  meeting  It?  Not  nearh 
as  well  as  I  would  like — because  the  average 
farmer  still  finds  himself  earning  only  two- 
thirds  as  much  as  city  people  earn.  And  many 
of  you  know  from  your  own  experience  that 
it  is  still  quite  a  struggle  to  make  endi 
meet — to  keep  expenses  from  outrunning 
Income.  Yet  the  record  shows  creditable 
progress. 

Average  net  Income  per  farm  In  1967  ii 
nmnlng  56  percent  above  1960.  It  is  some- 
what  less  than  in  1966  when  net  income  per 
farm  reached  an  aU-tlme  high  In  our  nation's 
history,  and  this  setback  is  disappointing  to 
all  of  us.  I  hope  and  believe  that  this  setback 
Is  only  temporary.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make 
it  temporary  and  hope  you  will  help  me  In 
that  effort. 

The  record  since  1960  does  prove  that  prog- 
ress can  be  made — that  surpluses  can  be  elim- 
inated— that  farm  income  can  be  Increased 
But  this  progress  can  be  continued  only  tf 
our  programs  are  continued.  These  programi 
are  under  constant  dally  attack.  In  the  pres- 
ent Congress,  no  less  than  21  bills  have  been 
Introduced  that  would  kill,  that  would  ter- 
minate existing  farm  programs.  I  shall  be 
counting  upon  your  strong  support  to  see 
that  these  attacks  do  not  prevail.  I  want  you 
to  keep  the  farmers  In  business— at  least 
until  I  can  Join  you  full-time. 

I  am  proud  of  what  you  are  doing  to  make 
America  strong  and  to  feed  the  hungry  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  This  country  owes  a  lot  to 
the  farmer: 

American  agriculture  Is  the  envy  of  all 
nations. 

You  have  provided  food  and  fiber  to  thli 
nation  and  to  its  allies  through  world  war 
and  international  conflict. 

You  have  saved  the  lives  of  mlUloM 
around  the  world  who  would  have  starved  In 
the  absence  of  American  food  aid. 

You  have  made  Americans  the  healthiest, 
best-fed  people  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  you  have  done  It  at  a  cost  that  the  aver- 
age person  could  easily  afford. 

You  have  provided  the  largest  single  con- 
tribution to  world  trade  of  any  single  seg- 
ment of  our  economy. 

I  point  these  things  out  so  that  you  know 
that  we  care  about  you  and  what  happens 
to  you.  At  the  same  time  I  salute  you  for 
these  accomplishments  and  I  thank  you  for 
all  that  you  have  done. 

Most  of  all  I  ask  your  continued  help  In 
the  tasks  that  lie  ahead  In  the  Job  that  all  oi 
us  have  to  do — a  Job  that  will  give  us  better 
prices  and  better  income,  that  will  try  to 
hold  our  costs  where  people  can  have  an  In- 
centive to  stay  on  the  farm. 

Our  biggest  problem  today  is  that  people 
have  left  the  farms  to  go  to  the  cities  with- 
out any  skills  to  use  In  the  cities,  and  we 
are  spending  hundreds  of  mllUons  of  dollars 
trying  to  deal  with  that  problem.  How  hap- 
pier we  would  probably  all  be  if  we  could 
have  spent  the  money  In  preventive  medicine 
before  they  left  the  farm. 

So  I  am  going  to  be  here  trying  to  correct 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made.  1 
am  going  to  be  here  trying  to  preserve  our 
farm  program  and  to  preserve  a  good  healthy 
condition  for  the  American  farmer.  With 
your  help  and  with  your  support  I  believe 
we  can  succeed. 


Sovemher  22,  1967 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  MEMBERS 
PARTICIPATE  IN  GOOD  WILL 
TOUR  TO  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  AND 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 

Mr.   ROONEY  o(  Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ed- 


ijress  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
gnd  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  are  aware,  it  was  my 
pleasure  last  week  to  welcome  and  hdp 
entertain  here  in  our  Nation's  Capital  a 
delegation  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  members  who  were  partici- 
pating in  a  good  will  tour  to  Washington, 
B.C.,  and  Alexandria,  Va. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
should  point  out  that  our  distinguished 
Speaker  is  aware  of  this  group's  visit  be- 
cause he  very  graciously  greeted  the  dele- 
gation in  his  o£Bce. 

Primary  piuTiose  of  this  year's  cham- 
ber tour  was  to  Inspect  the  fine  com- 
munity renewal  projects  which  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
llajror  Charles  Beatly,  of  Alexandria,  as 
well  as  the  president  of  the  Alexandria 
chamber,  Robert  Rotroff,  and  their  col- 
leagues, warmly  received  the  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  and  provided  them  an 
Informative  look  at  the  strides  being 
made  in  their  community. 

My  constituents  derived  a  great  deal 
of  benefit  from  this  primary  objective 
of  their  tour.  They  retimied  to  Bethle- 
hem, however,  with  two  other  events  of 
their  tour  foremost  in  their  thoughts  and 
conversations.  These  were  the  greeting 
by  our  Speaker  and  a  very  unique  and 
most  personal  visit  with  our  President. 

Last  Thursday,  while  General  West- 
moreland was  a  White  House  guest. 
President  Johnson  greeted  and  sp(rfte 
Intimately  and  frankly  with  the  Bethle- 
hem Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the  oval 
room.  His  true  greatness,  as  reflected  by 
his  sincerity,  his  warm  personality,  his 
obviously  deep  concern,  luid  his  firm 
determination  was  strikingly  evident  to 
the  Bethlehem  chamber  members  as 
they  heard  from  our  President,  himself, 
a  review  and  assessment  of  national  and 
world  affairs. 

The  tremendous  impact  of  this  meet- 
ing with  the  President  will  remain  clearly 
Impressed  in  the  minds  of  these  men  for 
a  lifetime.  I  wish  every  American  could 
experience  the  personal  reassurance  pro- 
vided by  that  visit,  that  our  Nation's 
leadership  is  of  the  very  highest  order. 

I  respectfully  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
Bethlehem  Globe-Times  editions  of  yes- 
terday commenting  on  this  visit  and  the 
true  image  of  the  President  which 
emanated  from  his  press  conference  of 
last  Friday: 

FlOHTTNO   PaXSmKNT 

President  Johnson  has  made  It  plain  to 
his  country  that  he  Intends  to  take  on  critics 
of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy  with  vigor. 
It  Is  as  though  he  has  awakened  to  evidences 
of  his  waning  populau'ity  and  decided  to  fight 
for  his  political  life. 

By  a  happy  coincidence,  36  Bethlehem 
businessmen  who  toured  the  Washington  area 
last  week  in  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  trip 
can  report  first  hand  on  the  new  fighting 
President.  He  met  with  them  for  26  minutes 
In  a  White  House  conference  arranged  by 
Congressman  Rooney  and  gave  them  a  pre- 
view of  his  new  style.  "No  matter  what  aU 


the  king's  horses  and  aU  the  king's  men  and 
teachers  and  preachers  say  or  do,  I  Intend 
to  see  this  thing  through,"  he  declared  in 
reference  to  his  Vietnam  policy  and  in  an 
obvious  reply  to  the  Episcopalian  preacher 
who  on  the  previous  Sunday  directed  some 
cutting  questions  about  the  U.S.  presence  in 
Vietnam  as  the  President  sat  In  the  front 
pew. 

The  nation  received  a  slnallar  impression 
of  the  President's  renewed  determination  in 
a  press  conference  televised  on  Friday.  Gone 
were  the  bland  preliminary  announcements. 
Discarded  was  the  uncomfortable  stance  be- 
hind the  podium.  The  look  of  the  kindly 
squire  patiently  lecturing  on  the  troubles  of 
the  times  was  replaced  by  a  new  Image.  The 
President  moved  from  behind  the  podium. 
He  pounded  his  fists,  used  his  hands  to  make 
points,  and  moved  about  In  a  conference 
room  manner.  Wearing  a  microphone  around 
his  neck  for  the  first  time,  he  used  the  new 
mobility  to  get  closer  to  the  public. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  the  new  Presidential 
manner  will  win  back  serioiu  dissenters  of 
the  White  House  policy  in  Vietnam.  But 
local  businessmen  who  saw  him  can  testify 
that  the  vigor  of  his  readiness  to  accept 
responsibility  is  impressive  and  his  insisting 
that  he  uses  the  most  competent  advisers 
in  the  nation  is  reassuring.  He  Is  clearly  a 
man  who  isn't  going  down  without  a  fight. 


SHOULD  AMERICANS  START  DRTV- 
ING  ON  THE  LEFT-HAND  SIDE  OP 
THE  ROAD? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
w£is  quite  Impressed  by  an  advertisement 
that  I  saw  recently  in  a  national  maga- 
zine. With  the  Thanksgiving  weekend 
approaching,  a  time  when  millions  of 
Americans  will  be  traveling,  I  think  that 
the  ad  had  a  particular  message  for  each 
of  us.  Last  year  there  were  13  million 
automobile  accidents  and  53,000  deaths 
in  the  United  States. 

The  advertisement  noted  that  Sweden 
recently  changed  over  from  driving  on 
the  left-hsmd  side  of  the  road  to  driving 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road.  Ex- 
perts predicted  murder  as  a  result,  but 
they  were  wrong.  Highway  fatalities 
dropped  over  50  percent.  What  hap- 
pened? The  Swedes  started  driving  as 
if  their  lives  depended  on  it.  They  drove 
slow  and  easy,  kept  both  hands  on  the 
wheel,  their  eyes  on  the  road,  and  their 
minds  on  what  they  were  doing. 

Some  experts  feel  that  the  same  bene- 
&<Aal  results  would  occur  In  the  United 
States  if  we  started  driving  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  road.  Now  I  am  not 
advocating  such  a  change.  I  do  say  how- 
ever that  driving  an  automobile  is  a 
privilege  and  not  a  right.  We  can  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Swedes  and  that  is  to 
drive  as  If  our  lives  depended  on  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  hour,  4  years  ago  this  afternoon. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  had 
been  a  Member  of  this  House,  lost  his 
young  life  while  in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

I  have  asked  for  these  few  moments 
today  to  bring  to  our  memory  the  life 
of  John  Kennedy  and  the  lives  of  all  of 
the  brave,  young  men  who  in  response 
to  his  call  to  service  of  coimtry  have  since 
followed  in  his  course.  The  lives  of  these 
young  men.  President  and  soldiers,  silent- 
ly demand  that  we  display  again  the 
strength  and  resolution  that  is  so  much 
a  part  of  our  national  character.  Only 
by  emulating  their  courage  and  youthful 
wisdom  will  we  be  allowed  to  find  the 
lasting  peace  that  they  so  resolutely 
sought  to  forge. 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


HANOI'S  REJECTION  OF  TTffi  PRES- 
IDENT'S PEACE  OVERTURE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  «rtend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  Chicago  Daily  News  has  noted. 
North  Vietnam  has  again  misjudged  the 
American  temperament  by  its  contemp- 
tuous rejection  of  President  Johnson's 
offer  to  talk  peace  aboard  a  "neutral 
ship  in  a  neutral  sea." 

North  Vietnam's  lesidership  has 
wrongly  interpreted  American  peace 
demonstrations  as  a  nationwide  desire 
for  a  peace-at-any-price  swiminlstra- 
tlon  In  1968. 

They  could  not  be  more  mistaken.  As 
the  Daily  News  points  out.  the  noisy 
demonstrators  who  favor  imilateral 
American  surrender  are  a  tiny  and  pow- 
erless minority. 

Hanoi  would  do  well  to  ponder  the 
pages  of  American  history.  They  illus- 
trate a  resolute  people  who  have  be- 
come free  world  leaders  by  resisting— 
not  retreating  from — brazen  aggression. 
They  show  that  discussion  in  a  free  so- 
ciety does  not  imply  dissent  on  h&sic 
objectives. 

Regardless  of  who  occupies  the  Pres- 
idency in  1968 — ^no  matter  what  his  poll- 
tics  or  his  party — our  national  commit- 
ment to  a  beleaguered  ally  will  be 
honored. 

Hanoi  must  take  this  lesson  to  heart — 
or  be  sadly  disillusioned.  As  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  states: 

Ours  has  always  been  a  natl<»i  to  debate 
furiously  and  at  the  top  of  our  lunga — and 
then  to  do  what  m\ist  be  done.  He  can 
discover  that  the  bard  way  If  he  InslstB. 

Under  permission  granted,  I  Insert  Into 
the  Record  the  thoughtful  editorial  in 
the  Chicago  Dally  News  calling  the  re- 
gime in  North  Vietnam  to  task : 
Ho'B  Loko-Odds  Bkt 

Hanoi's  contemptuous  rejection  of  Preat- 
dent  Joimaozx'a  offer  to  talk  peace  aboard  "a 
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neutral  ship  In  a  neutral  sea"  must  have 
surprised  no  one,  Including  Mr.  Johnson. 

But  there  was  evidence  ot  persistent  mis- 
calculation In  the  official  Hanoi  restatement 
of  Its  own  unequivocal  demands  for  uncon- 
ditional cessation  of  bombing  and  with- 
drawal of  all  VS.  and  "satellite"  troope  from 
South  Vietnam,  presumably  as  conditions 
for  negotiations. 

There  has  been  Increasing  evidence  that 
Premier  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  has  Interpreted  peace 
demonstrations  and  demands  for  a  bombing 
pause  as  reason  to  believe  he  has  only  to 
wait  until  next  November,  when  President 
Johnson  will  be  overthrown  and  a  peace-at- 
any-prlce  regime  Installed  In  Washington. 

Ho's  study  of  American  history  should 
teach  him  better  than  that.  This  is  not  a 
nation  of  faint  hearts.  No  matter  who  is 
chosen  President  next  year,  the  national 
commitment  will   be   honored. 

There  are  a  few  noisy  demonstrators  who 
favor  an  unconditional  puUout  leaving  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  the  mercy  of  the  Reds. 
But  they  are  not  many  and  their  views  are 
spumed  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  In 
the  TTnlted  States  who  dispute  Mr.  John- 
son's policies. 

The  majority  of  those  calling  for  a  halt 
in  the  bombing  do  so  because  there  has  been 
much  talk  around  the  world,  some  of  it  in 
high  and  authoritative  places,  that  if  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam^  Is  halted  un- 
conditionally, Ho  will  come  to  the  Btirgaln- 
Ing  table. 

The  sentiment  Is  to  find  out  If  this  Is 
true,  and  incidentally  demonstrate  our  rea- 
sonableness to  those  who  regard  us  as  war- 
lovers. 

But  the  sentiment  is  also  to  do  what  Is 
necessary,  whichever  way  Ho  reacts  to  such 
a  pause.  If  his  reaction,  after  a  reasonable 
interval,  were  disdainful  and  negative,  we 
are  confident  the  overwhelming  sentiment 
In  the  United  States  would  be  to  press  the 
war  to  the  point  necessary  to  persuade  Ho 
of  our  determination  to  secure  an  equitable 
peace. 

Perhaps  Ho  should  not  be  blamed  too 
much  for  holding  a  different  notion  of  Amer- 
ica's lasting  qualities:  he  would  not  be  the 
first  to  infer  that  economic  success  had 
weakened  our  stomachs  for  distasteful 
chores.  Ours  has  always  been  a  nation  to 
debate  furiously  and  at  the  top  of  our 
lungs — and  then  to  do  what  must  be  done. 
Ho  can  discover  that  the  hard  way  If  he 
Insists. 


STANDARDS.    PRINCIPLES,    ETHICS 
NECESSARY  TO  HAPPY  LEPE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  at  Edwards- 
vllle,  HI.,  recently  held  its  commence- 
ment exercises.  The  commencement 
speaker.  Prof.  Stanley  B.  Kimball,  gave  a 
particularly  noteworthy  speech  concern- 
ing his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  advice 
to  those  who  are  beginning  a  new  chapter 
In  their  lives.  I  am  including  professor 
Kimball's  speech  in  the  Record  and  I 
commend  It  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Now  To  CoMMENCS  What? 
(Commencement  Address,  Southern  nUnolB 

University,  Edwardsvllle  campus,  by  Prof. 

Stanley  B.  Kimball) 

President  Morris,  Vice-Presidents  MacVlcar, 
Ruffner,  and  Tenney,  Congressman  Price,  and 


other  platform  guests,  fellow  faculty  mem- 
bers, parents  and  friends,  and  above  all  you 
graduating  students,  I  am  honored  and 
pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing you. 

Recently  so  much  effort  has  gone  Into  the 
streamlining  of  our  commencement  exercises 
that  I  almost  feel  like  the  Rabbi  In  one  of 
Harry  Golden's  stories  who,  after  being  ad- 
monished several  times  to  be  brief  at  a  wed- 
ding ceremony,  simply  tuiked  the  couple  If 
they  took  each  other  for  husband  and  wife 
and  then  pronounced  them  man  and  wife.  I 
will  not  be  quite  that  brief,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  this  speech  Is  timed  to  fifteen 
minutes. 

Since  I  am  not  an  imported  speaker,  but 
rather  a  pioneer  of  this  campus  for  the  past 
eight  years  and  the  teacher  of  many  of  you 
present,  I  believe  that  my  few  comments  this 
evening  can  and  should  be  of  a  less  formal 
nature  than  if  I  were  a  guest  speaker.  There- 
fore my  parting  advice  to  you  graduates,  my 
final  attempt  to  inspire  you  will  consist  of 
the  same  simple  and  unsophisticated  material 
I  have  been  giving  you  In  classes  for  the 
past  four  years.  I  will  be  more  fiattered  and 
successfxil  if  you  remember  and  utilize  some 
of  what  I  have  to  say  than  If  you  were  to 
be  Impressed  momentarily,  but  not  moti- 
vated by  a  string  of  pearls  of  sophisticated 
wisdom. 

We  have  a  tendency  to  try  to  chop  the 
Sowing  stream  of  life  and  time  into  pieces 
of  wood,  to  mark  beginnings  and  ends.  One 
such  conventional  beginning  was  for  most 
of  you  I  suppose  about  four  years  ago.  Now 
you  have  reached  another  conventional  end — 
graduation.  But  since  there  can  be  no  end 
without  a  new  beginning  we  do  not  tradi- 
tionally consider  graduation  as  an  end,  but 
as  a  new  beginning — a  commencement. 
Hence  the  title  for  my  remarks — "Now  to 
commence  what?" 

Among  the  many  things  that  you  will  be 
commencing  soon  are  various  kinds  of  work 
including  teaching,  military  service,  families, 
and/or  graduate  study. 

Hopefully,  you  have  learned  two  funda- 
mental things  at  SIXT:  (1)  what  It  is  that 
you  thoroughly  enjoy  doing  and  (2)  how  to 
do  it  well.  Assuming  you  have  learned  these 
two  things — and  the  pile  of  graduation  cer- 
tificates behind  me  attests  that  you  have — 
It  is  now  expected  that  you  will  commence 
applying  what  you  have  acquired.  My  advice 
is  simply  to  get  out  and  do  the  best  you 
can.  to  make  a  contribution  and  to  become 
the  best,  whatever  it  Is  you  wish  to  become. 
You  have  had  the  privilege  of  several  years 
of  expensive  education  and  training,  now 
show  your  appreciation  for  these  oppwrtunl- 
tles  by  magnifying  your  talents.  Do  not  slop 
your  way  through  life  doing  the  least,  tak- 
ing the  most. 

I  fully  realize  that  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  the  world  owes  you  a  living,  to  get  out 
and  get  yours  while  the  gettlng's  good,  that 
this  would  be  the  most  memorable  com- 
mencement address  on  record.  Since  that  Is 
not  my  personal  philosophy  of  life,  I  could 
not.  In  any  case,  be  convincing. 

If  you  commence  teaching  look  on  It 'as 
an  honorable  and  noble  calling.  One  In  which 
you  will  probably  never  realize  much  wealth 
or  fame,  but  a  calling  In  which  you  may 
find  great  satisfaction.  Most  of  us  can  recall 
at  least  one  teacher  who  had  great  Infiuence 
for  good  upon  us.  I  would  like  to  think  you 
present  and  future  .teachers  may  so  inspire 
others.  If  for  some  reason  you  find  you  do 
not  like  teaching  or  find  yourself  teaching 
by  rote,  please  do  the  world  a  favor  and  quit 
the  profession.  In  my  field  of  history.  If — as 
Is  too  often  the  case — it  Is  offered  as  names, 
dates,  and  places  rather  than  cause  and  ef- 
fect. If  the  "what"  of  past  human  activity 
Is  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  the  "why".  It 
Is  best  untaught  and  unlearned.  It  Is  the 
Junk  of  history.  If  history  at  all. 

If  you  g^  on  to  graduate  study  get  the 
best  even  If  you  have  to  go  borrow  money. 


Graduate  study  U  an  Investment  In  your- 
self. Tears  ago  at  Columbia  University  I 
had  a  colleague,  also  a  family  man,  who 
was  enormously  proud  that  he  owed  no  one 
a  dime.  Since  I  had  contracted  considerable 
debts  I  was  a  bit  imcomfortable  In  his  pres- 
ence when  this  subject  came  up.  But  I  am 
sad  to  say  he  is  still  worUng  for  his  degree. 
Had  he  been  willing  to  have  borrowed  some 
money,  or  to  have  accepted  some  help,  he 
may  have  finished  when  I  did,  long  since  re- 
paid the  debts,  and  have  been  productive  in 
his  field.  As  it  is  he  will  now  be  so  old  when 
he  finally  does  get  his  degree  that  he  may 
have  difficulty  obtaining  a  good  position.  De- 
velop a  professional  attitude,  bu  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  being  a  pro.  Don't  slop  your 
way  through  graduate  school  any  more  than 
through  life. 

I  hope  you  will  not  be  offended  if  I  also 
suggest  that  you  commence  to  augment  your 
efforts  to  make  this  world  a  better  place  be- 
cause you  are  In  It.  I  hope  you  will  not  only 
reject,  but  actively  combat  the  current 
malaise  of  "hlpplam" — an  Ism  without  any- 
thing at  all  to  say  and  a  thousand  exhibition- 
ist and  puerile  ways  of  sa3rlng  It.  If  you  must 
reject  certain  values  In  our  society  which  to 
you  are  base,  do  not  do  It  in  the  negative 
childish  manner  of  hippies,  beats,  ultra-lib- 
erals, and  arch-conservatives.  There  are 
positive  ways.  Unselfish  service  to  your  com- 
munity Is  one.  Dedication  to  a  worthwhile 
cause  Is  another.  Combating  racial  prejudice 
Is  still  another,  and  I  am  square  enough  to 
believe  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  similar  or- 
ganizations. 

If  you  don't  like  the  world  you  were  bora 
Into,  don't  bawl  about  It.  Don't  become  a 
vacuous  hedonist.  It  may  be  good  for  you  to 
refiect  up>on  the  fact  that  no  one  ever  created 
or  was  responsible  for  the  world  he  was  bom 
Into. 

If  you  are  called  to  serve  your  coimtry,  wear 
your  luilform  proiidly  and  serve  well.  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  may  have  serious  argu- 
ments and  that  you  dissent  with  some  aspects 
of  our  current  foreign-policy.  My  advice  to 
you  is  to  be  grateful  that  you  have  the  right 
to  dissent.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  right 
to  dissent  includes  the  right  to  bum  drikft 
cards  and  to  refuse  to  serve.  Surely  our  coun- 
try has  never  gone  Into  battle  that  one  por- 
tion or  another  of  the  popiiloxis  did  not  seri- 
ously disagree.  If  some  of  you  have  religious 
misgivings  about  bearing  arms,  I  would  draw 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  have 
served  as  medics  and  noncombatants  and 
not  felt  that  they  compromised  their  God, 
themselves,  or  their  country.  Surely  It  Is  more 
manly  to  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  than  to 
throw  temper  tantrums. 

In  conclusion,  as  yoiu:  teacher,  I  am  going 
to  take  this  final  opportunity  to  pass  on  to 
you  my  philosophy  of  life,  my  own  concept 
of  what  the  summum  bonum  Is  all  about 
It  Is  embarrassingly  simple  and  unacademlc. 
To  me  the  greatest  object,  purpose,  and  end 
to  life  Is  to  find  happiness  for  one's  self  and 
to  help  others  find  It  for  themselves.  By 
happiness  I  do  not  mean  the  mindless  pursuit 
of  pleasure  or  pie-ln-the-face  biu-lesque,  but 
what  Is  sometimes  called  peace  of  mind, 
tranquillity,  or  self-fulfillment. 

There  are,  I  believe,  three  essential  In- 
gredients for  a  happy  life:  an  Individual 
must  love — perhaps  some  will  prefer  the 
term  respect — his  work,  his  fellowman,  and 
some  philosophical  or  religious  way  of  life. 

Moet  of  us  earn  or  will  commence  to  earn 
our  bread  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow — there 
are  relatively  few  unfortunates  who  do  not 
have  to  work  for  a  living.  Since  moet  of  us 
spend  a  good  part  of  our  life  at  work  It  U 
obvious  that  If  we  do  not  love  our  work  and 
cannot  take  pride  In  what  we  do,  we  will  not 
be  happy  while  engaged  In  that  activity. 

You  graduates  have  just  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  yourself  well  for  your 
chosen  profession.  If  you  should  now,  for 
some  reason  such  as  mere  money,  or  prestige, 
turn  from  the  diligent  and  Industrloiis  pur- 
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■vilt  of  your  chosen  field,  you  may  find  that 
you  have  sold  yourself  too  cheaply.  I  do 
not  wish  to  Imply  that  one  should  never  alter 
bis  course  In  life,  but  one  should  do  It  for 
8ome  good  reason.  (For  example,  I  started 
out  as  director  of  an  Arts  Center  and  Council 
in  a  very  wealthy  city  In  the  south  which 
boasted  of  100  millionaires,  but  after  three 
years  I  found  out  this  was  not  satisfying  to 
me,  so  I  put  my  wife,  two  children  and  all  my 
earthly  possessions  In  a  1952  Studebaker  and 
an  8  by  10  "U-Haul  Trailer"  and  headed 
north  for  the  Ivied  Halls  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  now,  while  I  am  not  exactly  rich, 
wealthy,  or  famous,  I  am  as  happy  In  my 
life's  work  as  anyone  has  a  right  to  be.) 

It  Is  not  only  possible  to  love  our  fellow- 
men,  but  Is  Imperative  that  we  do  so  If  we 
are  to  achieve  any  significant  degree  of  per- 
sonal happiness.  This  Is  not  Sunday  and  I 
am  not  standing  In  front  of  a  pulpit,  of 
this  I  am  aware.  Still  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion this  Sunday  School  type  topic,  espe- 
cially would  I  like  to  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  a  reasonably  happy  homellfe  In  the  total- 
ity of  a  happy  existence.  A  deep  love  for 
one's  spouse  and  children  Is  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  for  a  happy  life.  It  Is  extremely 
unlikely  anyone  will  ever  find  a  satisfactory 
substitute  for  homellfe  outside  the  home. 
I  presume  what  I  am  Implying  Is  obvious 
enough  to  require  no  further  comment. 

My  third  and  last  point  pertains  to  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  or  simply  a  way  of  life. 
Whether  this  be  the  faith  of  your  fathers 
or  something  you  have  found  on  your  own 
does  not  matter.  What  does  matter  Is  that 
you  respect  It  enough  to  abide  Its  tenets. 
Manj,^*!  yoW  will  remember  In  class  that  I 
sed  youJ  that  If  you  were  not  content 
with  whatever  philosophy  of  life  you  had 
Inherited, ^r  adopted,  that  If  you  did  not 
love  or  .respect  It  enough  to  follow  it,  you 
should  get  rid  of  It  and  find  a  better  one. 
In  this  respect  may  I  suggest  you  follow  the 
I  admonition  of  St.  Paul  who  counseled  men 
to  "prove  all  things,  and  to  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good."  (A  fine  credo.  Incidentally, 
for  the  whole  academic  profession.) 

Standards,  principles,  ethics  are  necessary 
to  the  happy  life,  and  while  It  Is  true  that 
standards,  principles,  and  ethics  vary  from 
Individual  to  Individual,  it  is  easier  to  build 
a  happy  life  If  one  follows  some  religion  or 
some  philosophy  rather  than  playing  life  by 
ear.  It  is  easier  to  build  on  solid  rock  than 
upon  shifting  sand. 

My  final  comment  Is  about  one  of  the  great 
personalities  of  history — Napoleon.  He  was 
probably  the  most  highly  endowed  with 
energy  and  Intellect  of  all  men.  Yet  he 
squandered  his  gifts  and  talents  on  the  moslT 
worthless  of  all  human  aspirations — self- 
glory  and  aggrandizement.  He  Is,  therefore, 
also  one  of  the  most  tragic  characters  of 
history.  Think  what  such  a  man  could  have 
done  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Better  yet, 
think  what  you  yourself  can  do  for  the 
good  of  mankind. 


VICE  ADM.   CHARLES  B.  MARTELL, 
U.S.   NAVY.   RETIRED 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 1  Vice  Adm.  Charles  B.  Martell 
retired  as  chief  of  the  antisubmarine 
warfare  programs  In  the  Navy.  I  had 
known  Admiral  Martell  for  some  time, 
but  have  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
working  especially  closely  with  him  In 


the  past  year  and  a  half  since  formation 
of  the  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman. 

In  all  of  his  dealings  with  our  subcom- 
mittee I  found  Admiral  Martell  to  have 
an  exceptionally  fine  grasp  of  the  needs 
In  this  Important  field  and  a  tremendous 
drive  to  see  that  these  needs  are  met. 
Unlike  any  other  program  In  the  Navy, 
antisubmarine  warfare  operations  in- 
volve lines  of  command  and  responsi- 
bility that  involve  a  number  of  different 
officers.  Admiral  Martell 's  unique  assign- 
ment some  4  years  ago  was  to  bring 
closer  order  and  coordination  out  of 
these  diverse  lines  of  command,  so  that 
Important  antisubmarine  work  did  not 
suffer  because  of  any  lack  of  glamor  and 
because  of  this  diversity  of  responsibili- 
ties. This,  as  our  subcommittee  found 
out.  Is  precisely  what  Admiral  Martell 
accomplished  In  his  post  as  a  kind  of 
antisubmarine  "czar."  He  did  It  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  personality  and  the 
incisiveness  of  his  mind. 

Each  member  of  our  subcommittee  has 
developed  a  tremendous  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  affection  for  Admiral  Martell. 
We  are  frankly  sorry  to  see  him  retire 
from  active  duty,  but  we  do  wish  him  the 
best  of  happiness,  success,  and  health 
in  his  new  career  in  private  life,  where 
his  abilities  and  energies  will  certainly 
continue  to  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  his  full  record 
of  distinguished  naval  service  at  this 
point  In  the  Record: 

Vice  Aom.  Charles  Bowling  Martell,  VS. 
Navt 

Charles  Bowling  MarteU  was  bom  In 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  on  October  7, 
1909,  son  of  Charles  Joseph  and  Helen 
Frances  (Contee)  Martell.  He  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Academy  with  distinction, 
fifteenth  In  a  class  of  405  members  on 
June  5,   1930. 

In  June  1930,  he  was  assigned  to  the  USS 
Chester  and  the  USS  Hull  until  April  1936. 
In  June  1936  he  began  Instruction  in  Ord- 
nance Engineering  at  the  Navy  Postgraduate 
School  and  Camegle  Institute  of  Technology. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
In  Metallurgy  In  June  1938,  and  in  Jime  1939 
joined  the  USS  New  Mexico. 

He  was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  "For 
exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  .  .  .  while 
serving  In  the  Readiness  Division  of  the 
Headquarters  of  the  Commander  In  Chief, 
United  States  Fleet,  from  May  1943  to  Aug\ist 
1946  .  .  .  Working  tirelessly  toward  the  per- 
fection of  defensive  warfare  tactics  for  the 
Fleet,  (he)  contributed  materially  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war." 

He  commanded  the  USS  Union  (AKA-106) 
and  USS  Aucilla  (AO-66) .  In  February  1948 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Director,  Atomic 
Energy  Division,  with  additional  duties  In 
the  Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project. 
Between  August  1951  and  July  1953  he  served 
as  Fleet  Operations  Officer  on  the  Staff  of 
Commander  In  Chief,  VS.  Pacific  Fleet.  He  Is 
a  graduate  of  the  National  War  College.  In 
July  1954  he  rep>orted  as  Commanding  Of- 
ficer of  the  USS  MissisHppi  (EAG-128).  In 
August  1956  he  assumed  command  of  the 
USS  Boston  (CAO-1) ,  the  world's  first  guided 
missile  cruiser. 

Promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral  on 
July  1,  1956,  he  served  as  Deputy  Director 
of  Naval  Intelligence.  He  was  Commander 
Cruiser  Division  Four  from  April  4,  1956 
until  April  1959.  He  was  then  assigned  as 
Director  of  a  Special  Planning  Group  super- 
vising the  merger  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics and  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  Into 


the  Biireau  of  Naval  Weapons.  Following  this 
duty,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Chief  at 
Naval  Operations  (Development). 

On  March  9,  1961,  he  became  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
(Administration  and  Management)  and  was 
promoted  to  Vice  Admiral,  effective  March 
1,  1961.  "For  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct ...  (in  that  capacity)  from  March  9. 
1961  to  July  19,  1963  .  .  ."  he  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Star  In  lieu  of  the  Second  Legion  at 
Merit.  On  August  2.  1963  be  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Second  Fleet  and  In  April  1964 
was  ordered  detached  for  duty  as  the  first 
Director  of  Antisubmarine  Warfare  Pro- 
grams— a  new  top-level  Navy  poet  In  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

In  addition  to  the  Legion  of  Merit  with 
Gold  Star,  Vice  Admiral  Martell  has  the 
American  Defense  Service  Medal,  Fleet  Clasp; 
American  Campaign  Medal;  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign  Medal:  World  War  II  Victory 
Medal:  China  Service  Medal:  Navy  Occupa- 
tion Service  Medal,  Asia  Clasp:  National  De- 
fense Service  Medal;  Korean  Service  Medal; 
and  the  United  Nations  Service  Medal. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Adams  of  Decatur,  Illinois,  and 
has  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Ritchie  Lynn  (Mar- 
tell) Perna  of  Rldgewood,  NJ.,  and  Mrs.  R.  0. 
(Martell)  Ward  of  EI  Paso,  Texas. 


CALIFORNIA  RECEIVES  NEW 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  STAND- 
ARDS 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemfin  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Wednesdqfl',  November  22,  Dr. 
Allen  V.  Astln,  distinguished  Director  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  will 
present  a  new  set  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures standards  to  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia. With  this  presentation,  California 
will  become  the  fifth  State  to  receive  a 
new  set  of  standards.  In  a  program  which 
will  ultimately  Include  all  the  States. 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  role  that  measurement 
plays  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  take  commercial  weights 
and  measures  for  granted,  but  measure- 
ment in  the  supermarket  is  as  Important 
to  our  economic  life  as  measurement  In 
the  research  laboratory  is  to  our  vital 
research  and  development  programs  in 
military  defense,  space  exploration,  and 
atomic  energy.-  Some  of  the  standards 
now  in  use  around  the  country  were 
provided  to  the  States  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  it  Is  important  to  upgrade 
the  uniformity  and  accuracy  of  our 
national  measurement  system  in  the 
field  of  commercial  weights  and  meas- 
ures. The  ceremony  which  will  take 
place  in  Sacramento  this  week  is  one 
step  In  that  direction.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  all  members,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  the  announcement  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  concerning  the 
new  standards  for  California: 

National  BuRXAn  or  Staitdaros 

News  Release 

On   Wednesday,   November  22,   California 

wUl  become  the  fifth  State  to  receive  new 

weights    and   measures   standards    under   a 
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program  to  replace  the  standards  of  all  50 
States. 

Dr.  Allen  V.  Astlq,  Director  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Commerce's  National  Bxireau 
of  Standards,  will  present  one  new  set  of 
weights  and  measures  standards  to  officials 
of  the  State  of  California  at  10:00  AM.  In  a 
ceremony  at  the  California  Department  of 
Agrlcultvire  In  Sacramento. 

Many  of  the  standards  and  Instruments 
used  by  the  States  In  weights  and  measiires 
administration  were  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government  100  years  ago  or  more.  The  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  Is  supervising 
replacement  of  the  State  standards  to  update 
and  extend  measurement  competence 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  required  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  presented  to  Ohio,  nil- 
nola,  Oregon,  and  Utah.  Within  the  next  few 
months  sets  will  be  presented  to  Connecti- 
cut. Delaware.  Kentucky.  New  Mexico,  and 
Tennessee. 

It  Is  expected  that  new  standards  and 
Instruments  will  be  provided  to  about  10 
States  per  year  imtll  all  State  standards 
facilities  have  been  modernized. 

Each  new  set  Includes  standards  of  mass 
(weight),  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments.  Including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to 
meet  State  weights  and  measures  require- 
ments. Each  set  costs  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  $70,000,  Including  calibration. 
Installation,  and  training  of  laboratory  per- 
sonnel. The  State  contribution  to  the  pro- 
gram, In  the  form  of  new  or  expanded  labora- 
tory facilities  and  better  qualified  personnel, 
win  be  considerably  more  than  the  Federal 
cost. 

Meastirement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  In  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  State 
with  "...  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measxires  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regula- 
tion of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment 
In  commerce  Is  retained  largely  by  the  SUtes. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States 
In  this  area. 


IMPROVEMENT  AND  EXPANSION  IN 
LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnwn 
j:;alifomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MLLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congress  has  long  recognized  the  need 
for  improvement  and  expansion  in 
Ubrary  services.  In  1956  the  Library 
Services  Act  was  enacted  to  improve  and 
expand  library  services  for  more  than  72 
million  Americans.  The  benefits  of  the 
1965  act  were  extended  by  authority  of 
the  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1964  to  include  urban  and  subur- 
ban as  well  as  rural  areas.  Further,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  included  authorization  for 
the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  library 
services  and  resources  to  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  Congress  provided,  for  the  first 
time,  authorization  for  research  in  the 


field  of  library  and  Information  science. 
Until  this  time  there  was  no  single  Fed- 
eral program  to  provide  support  for  the 
generation  of  new  knowledge  in  the  field 
of  library  and  information  sciences.  The 
research  and  development  program  was 
requested,  and  Congress  supported  the 
request,  because  it  was  recognized  that 
funds  for  support  of  library  and  informa- 
tion programs  alone  were  not  sufficient 
to  insure  the  development  of  required 
services.  It  was  recognized  that  support 
for  intelligent  planning  and  tested 
knowledge  from  which  guidelines  for  the 
expenditures  of  millions  of  Federal, 
State,  local,  and  private  funds  being  in- 
vested in  library  programs^ould  be  de- 
veloped must  be  speciflcalHy  provided. 
From  such  research  efforts  would  come 
the  tested  knowledge  that  would  insure 
more  effective  uses  of  library  services 
resources. 

The  library  and  information  science 
research  program  should  be  considered 
in  the  context  of  our  national  effort  for 
strengthening  education  and  improving 
access  to  information.  Access  for  all  of 
our  citizens  to  the  results  of  $16  billion 
invested  in  research  and  development 
projects  by  the  Federal  Government  is,  in 
fact,  provided  primarily  through  library 
and    Information    science    information 
programs.  The  library  and  Information 
science    program   has   already    demon- 
strated its  value.   In   September   1966, 
President  Johnson  announced  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Library  Com- 
mission to  recommend  future  directions 
for  development  of  library  programs  and 
services  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
first  grants  made  under  the  library  and 
information  science  program  was  to  the 
National   Commission    to   enable   It   to 
initiate  its  studies.  Other  projects  sup- 
ported imder  the  program  promise  to 
provide  assistance  in  planning  library 
programs. 

If  the  National  Library  Commission 
and  local.  State,  and  Federal  adminis- 
trators are  to  have  the  Information  upon 
which  to  plan  for  needed  changes  and 
Improvements  in  the  services  of  libraries 
and  Information  systems,  tested  knowl- 
edge is  required.  Research  programs  are 
the  best  sources  for  continuing  informa- 
tion. Research  is  being  conducted  on  the 
following  topics.  Identified  by  specialists 
in  the  field  of  library  Information  science 
as  Important: 

First.  Manpower  for  libraries  and  In- 
formation systems:  To  provide  a  base 
from  which  changes  In  manpower  re- 
cruitment and  training  can  be  made. 
Topics  imder  study  are:  currently  avail- 
able manpower;  projections  of  types  and 
numbers  of  librarians  and  Information 
scientists  required  In  the  future;  current 
training  opportimltles  and  programs  and 
their  relevance  to  anticipated  role 
changes;  new  types  of  training  required; 
and  characteristics  of  the  manpower  pool 
from  which  new  librarians  and  library 
trainees  may  be  recruited.  Such  basic 
studies  wiU  permit  the  development, 
evaluation,  and  pilot  operation  of  new 
training  programs  responsive  to  emerg- 
ing needs. 

Second.  Uses  of  libraries:  To  meet  the 
need  for  an  assessment  of  current  users 
of  libraries  and  the  types  of  services  they 
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require  and  receive.  Also,  to  meet  the 
need  for  Identification  of  those  persona 
who  are  either  not  now  using  or  are  un- 
able to  receive  Information  services  Be- 
cause of  wide  variations  in  services,  prac- 
tices, and  needs  throughout  the  country 
such  research  must  be  carried  out  in  a 
way  which  will  determine  the  Influence 
of  geographic,  economic,  educational 
and  other  factors  on  such  uses. 

Third.  Organization  of  library  and  In- 
formation science  services:  To  consider 
how  to  establish  effective  management 
procedures  and  structures  which  will 
permit  library  and  Information  science 
operations  to  be  carried  out  in  an  effec- 
tive and  economically  efficient  manner 
This  requires  research  and  evaluation  of 
differing  administrative  and  manage- 
ment patterns,  of  manpower  utilization 
staffing,  and  recruitment,  and  finance 

Fourth.  Relationship  of  libraries  and 
information  services  to  other  agencies: 
To  initiate  a  study  aimed  at  the  continu- 
ing refinement  of  the  imlque  role  of  li- 
braries and  other  information  systems, 
how  they  relate  to,  serve,  and  draw  from 
these  other  agencies.  Such  study  and  ex- 
perimentation win  permit  reduction  of 
confusion  with  resultant  savings  In  pub- 
lic funds. 

Fifth.  Integration  of  library  services  In 
schools:  To  determine  how  library  serv- 
ices can  be  of  most  value  in  advancing 
formal  education. 

Sixth.  Control  of  resources :  To  enable 
libraries  to  draw  upon  new  knowledge 
of  organization  of  Information,  Informa- 
tion analysis,  and  related  questions  so 
that  rapid  and  acciurate  intellectual  and 
physical  access  to  information  is  avail- 
able to  everyone.  As  information  expands 
and  is  encoded  In  forms  other  than 
books — films,  tapes,  microforms,  and 
digital  information — the  problems  of 
storage  and  retrieval  Increase. 

Seventh.  Technology:  To  develop  Im- 
proved means  of  preserving  library  ma- 
terials, of  reproduction,  and  of  increas- 
ing physical  access  by  such  diverse  meana 
as  computer  usage,  telecommunications 
technology,  and  new  storage  techniques. 
The  application  of  these  basic  results  to 
library  and  information  science  services 
remains  yet  to  be  done. 

The  value  of  the  projects  described 
should  be  viewed  within  the  foregoing 
context.  Specifically,  Information  about 
what  these  projects  are  and  what  they 
hope  to  attain  Is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing brief  descriptions  of  each  project: 
Development  of  the  Concept  of  an  Expxxi- 
mentino  and  extended  college  librabt. 
Hampshike  College,  $64,408 
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New  approaches  are  required  to  allow  for 
expanded  opportunities  for  quality  educa- 
tion at  the  college  level.  One  such  approach 
Is  imder  development  at  Hampshire  College. 
The  activity  Is  being  funded  In  part  under 
a  three  mlUlon  doUar  grant  from  the  Ford 
PoundaUon.  This  was  the  largest  grant  to 
an  Individual  college  and  the  first  one  made 
to  a  college  not  yet  In  operation.  When  It 
opens  Its  doors  In  1969,  Hampshire  will  pro- 
vide a  new,  varied,  and  exciting  opportunity 
for  learning.  The  Instructional  program  will 
require  major  changes  In  the  way  Ubrary 
services  and  programs  are  provided  for  fac- 
ulty and  students. 

As  the  college  began  Its  planning  It  turned 
to  library  servlcee  as  a  critical  area  for  m- 
tenslve  study  and  development  The  pro- 
posal submitted  to  the  OfHce  of  Education 


for  this  activity  was  supported.  The  project 
will  allow  not  only  for  planning  of  needed 
services  at  Hampshire  College  but  will  allow 
for  careful  coordination  of  library  services 
among  five  Institutions,  Including  Amherst, 
Mount  Holyoke  and  Smith  Colleges  and  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  The  grant  will 
allow  Hampshire  College  to  bring  together 
some  of  the  beet  talent  in  the  United  States 
to  design  a  program  of  library  services  that 
will  allow  for  Integration  of  Instructional 
and  library  goals  and  programs,  will  permit 
an  extended  concept  of  the  Ubrary  and  aUow 
for  access  to  materials  and  other  resources 
by  faculty  and  students  of  the  five  Institu- 
tions. It  wUl  aUow  for  orderly  Incorporation 
of  new  technological  advances  such  as  re- 
mote terminals,  direct  dial  access,  and  new 
Informational  processing  systems  to  speed 
access  and  help  alleviate  the  difficulties  en- 
countered In  utilizing  the  massive  quantities 
of  continually  increasing  educational  infor- 
mation resources.  It  will  permit  for  contin- 
ued and  expanded  integration  of  the  library 
into  the  total  learning  processes.  Other  ex- 
pected accomplishments  of  this  project  are 
tests  of  ways  In  which  Institutional  coop- 
eration can  be  developed  and  used  by  several 
colleges.  If  such  aproaches  are  successful,  col- 
leges may  be  able  to  share  resources,  use  one 
another's  library  collections,  and  make  effi- 
cient applications  of  emerging  technology. 

The  Office  of  Education  supported  the 
Hampshire  College  project  not  only  because 
the  results  would  be  useful  In  developing 
programs  for  a  new  and  experimental  ap- 
proach to  higher  education,  but  more  Im- 
portantly, because  the  results  could  well  be- 
come a  proto-type  for  development  of  library 
programs  In  other  colleges,  universities  and 
in  the  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  re- 
sults could  well  provide  guidelines  for  more 
effective  use  In  channeling  of  a  large  part  of 
the  six  hundred  million  dollars  provided  by 
the  federal  government  for  support  of  library 
services  and  programs  throughout  the 
nation. 

"The  Image  of  the  Public  Librabt  in  the 
Mind  of  the  Rural  CmzKN,"  £^ucational 
Development  Associates,  $33,169 

The  Library  Services  Act  was  passed  In 
1956  to  Improve  and  expand  library  services 
for  rural  Americans.  Since  then,  funds  have 
been  provided  each  year  for  support  of  Im- 
proved library  services  In  rural  areas.  Yet, 
there  is  little  Information  available  on  the 
purposes  for  which  rural  persons  use  their 
public  libraries  or  about  the  kinds  of  library 
services  which  they  would  find  most  usefiU 
and  desirable.  The  project  supported  by  the  • 
Office  of  Education,  through  Educational  De- 
velopment Associates,  Is  one  of  the  first  to 
investigate  the  role  of  the  rural  library  in 
the  rural  community. 

This  project  will  be  conducted  In  three 
Northern  New  England  States  and  will  be 
based  upon  Interviews  conducted  with  citi- 
zens In  three  towns  In  each  of  the  following 
states;  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont. 
In  each  town  persons  will  be  asked  to  present 
their  views  on  available  library  services  and 
the  kind  of  services  they  feel  they  need. 
The  Interviews  will  also  attempt  to  determine 
why  people  use  or  fall  to  use  libraries  as  they 
now  exist.  The  study  will  allow  for  the  first 
time  collection  of  Information  that  can  be 
used  In  helping  the  townships  and  other  gov- 
ernmental bodies  prepare  plans  for  support  of 
needed  library  services.  The  plan  for  this 
project  also  Includes  careful  participation  by 
the  state  librarians  together  with  local  li- 
brarians. This  Involvement  will  insure  that 
the  Jesuits  obtained  will  be  applied  In  a  max- 
imum way  for  Improvement  of  local  services. 

The  Importance  of  the  project,  however, 
extends  far  beyond  the  three  states  in  which 
It  win  be  conducted.  There  are  few  grulde- 
llnes  for  development  or  evaluation  of  library 
services  In  the  many  thousands  of  communi- 
ties Included  in  rural  America.  The  results  of 


this  study  are  expected  to  be  useful  to  li- 
brarians as  well  as  government  officials  In 
other  parts  of  rural  United  States.  Further- 
more, the  results  may  be  useful  at  the  na- 
tional level  In  reviewing  present  support  pro- 
vided for  rural  library  services.  It  may  be 
expected  that  results  can  suggest  ways  In 
which  more  effective  service  can  be  provided. 


"An  Exploratory  Stxtdt  of  the  Occupa- 
tion OF  Teaches  of  Librasianship," 
Western  Reserve  UNivERsrrT,  $10,983 
Expansion  of  library  services  In  the  United 
States  rests  upon  the  capacity  of  the  gradu- 
ate library  schools  to  train  the  needed  stafl. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
340  full-time  faculty  In  the  accredited  U- 
brary  schools  In  the  United  States.  All  of 
these  schools  have  critical  shortages  In  their 
staff  and  each  Is  seeking  desperately  to  at- 
tract new  staff  and  to  expand  their  training 
capacity.  However,  the  continuing  shortage  of 
full-time  graduate  faculty  members  has  con- 
tinued. 

Improved  policies  and  procedures  for  re- 
cruiting faculty  and  for  retraining  competent 
faculty  are  being  pursued  by  professional  or- 
gamzations  and  all  of  the  schools  involved. 
In  addition,  factual  and  detailed  informa- 
tion about  present  faculties  would  be  help- 
ful in  development  of  additional  programs 
for  recruitment  and  retention  of  competent 
faculty. 

The  project  being  undertaken  at  Western 
Reserve  Is  expected  to  provide  such  Informa- 
tion. Information  will  be  obtained  from  all 
full-time  faculty  members  of  accredited  li- 
brary schools.  The  data  will  include  Infor- 
mation about  the  educational  preparation, 
career  choice,  career  patterns,  professional 
activities,  and  career  aspirations  of  the 
faculty. 

With  the  Information  obtained  reports  can 
be  prepared  which  can  assist  professional  or- 
ganizations and  schools  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive training  programs  for  Ubrartans  and  to 
Improve  recruitment  and  staff  poUcies  of  the 
present  schools.  The  study  would  also  pro- 
vide important  information  that  wlU  assist 
In  further  development  of  the  library  train- 
ing program,  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education. 

LiBRART  Materials  in  Service  to  the  New 
Adult  Reader.  UNivEEsrrT  of  Wisconsin, 
$50,000 

The  Adult  Basic  Education  Programs,  be- 
gun in  1964.  represent  efforts  to  teach  Illit- 
erate people  to  read  find  write  English  and  to 
improve  their  ability  to  participate  In  occu- 
pational training  programs.  As  advances  have 
been  made  under  this  program,  it  has  become 
clear  that  new  materials  for  reading  by  the 
new  adult  reader  must  be  prepared  so  that 
the  person  can  exercise  and  apply  his  newly 
won  skill.  FaUure  to  provide  reading  mate- 
rials appropriate  to  the  Interest  level  and 
maturity  of  the  new  adult  readers  has  often 
led  to  frustration  and  arrested  reading  skills. 
For  schools,  libraries,  and  other  groups  re- 
sponsible for  providing  adult  basic  programs, 
one  of  the  major  problems  has  been  that  of 
finding  reading  materials  for  the  age  levels, 
limited  reading  ability,  and  Interest  of  the 
under-educated  adiilt.  The  project  under 
development  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Is  designed  to  identify  materials  which  are 
currently  available  for  this  population  and 
to  suggest  additional  materials  that  are  re- 
quired. The  project  also  will  try  to  identify 
the  types  of  reading  situations  in  which  such 
materials  can  be  used  to  maximum  advan- 
tage. Programs  of  public  libraries  will  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  the  best  ways  in  which 
local  libraries  services  can  be  used  to  help 
seml-llterate  adults  to  further  advance  their 
reading  skills. 

By  assisting  libraries  to  develop  collections 
of  materials  which  the  under  educated  readi- 
ly accepts  as  Important  and  useful,  the  proj- 
ect can  go  a  long  way  toward  providing  guide- 


lines for  extending  the  benefits  of  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  and  related  programs.  The 
project  can  be  expected  as  well,  therefore,  to 
contribute  to  improved  reading  skUls  and 
consequently,  to  the  employablllty  of  many 
of  the  presently  under  educated  adults  who 
are  Included  among  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

A  Program  of  Research  Into  the  loRmriFic*- 
tion  of  Manpower  Rbquirbments  and  the 
Educational  Preparation  and  the  Utiliea- 
TiON  OF  Manpower  in  the  Librart  and  In- 
formation Pbofession:  Universitt  of 
Maryland,  $235,190 

Shortages  of  trained  personnel  continue  to 
remain  one  of  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  the  development  of  required  and  efficient 
library  programs  In  the  United  States.  New 
technologies  for  processing  information  are 
rapidly  changing  the  roles  of  persons  previ- 
ously trained  for  library  activities.  New  pat- 
terns of  relationships  between  instructional 
programs  in  schools  and  colleges  and  use  of 
library  resources  requires  retraining  of  many 
existing  Ubrary  staff.  Finally,  development 
of  the  information  sciences  .themselves,  not 
yet  a  decade  old,  has  required  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  traditional  ways  of  organizing 
library  services  and,  consequently  has  led  to 
new  training  requirements  for  Ubrartans. 

Interest  in  new  approaches  to  library  train- 
ing to  meet  current  and  future  manpower 
needs  Is  expressed  in  the  project  now  sup- 
ported at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Three 
federal  agencies  have  provided  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  project. 

The  Office  of  Education  because  of  the 
obvious  need  for  examining  Ubrary  curricula 
and  for  providing  guidance  that  can  be  used 
to  help  apply  funds  provided  under  the  Li- 
brary and  Information  Training  Program 
more  effectively;  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation because  the  avaUabiUty  of  better 
trained  librarians  will  lead  to  more  effective 
access  to  the  results  of  the  $16  billion  spent 
for  research  and  development  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine  because  medical  Ubrary  services 
also  will  benefit  from  the  opportunity  to  hire 
staff  with  improved  training  for  Ubrary  ac- 
tivities. 

The  University  of  Maryland  has  provided 
the  leadership  for  developing  the  research 
program  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
board  composed  of  distinguished  administra- 
tors, educators,  librarians  and  government 
representatives. 

The  results  from  the  project  can  be  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  major  and  Important  cur- 
riculum Innovations  and  Improvements  for 
college-level  training  of  Ubrarians  and  in- 
formation scientists.  The  nation  will  benefit 
from  the  manpower  pool  which  will  receive 
the  benefits  of  improved  training. 


COOPERATION  IN  WATER  PROB- 
LEMS BETWEEN  STATES 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  has 
often  been  noted  that  water  problems  do 
not  honor  State  boundaries.  Hence,  It 
seems  to  me  that  water  resource  planning 
and  development  requires  the  highest 
tjrpe  of  cooperation  between  States  with 
common  Interests  in  such  development. 

The  Chickasaw-Metropolitan  River 
Basin  study  now  being  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  a  splendid 
example    of   cooperation    between    the 
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states  of  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  The 
Soil  Conservation  'Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  assigned 
the  USDA  leadership  on  this  1,237,000- 
acre  basin  study.  The  Tennessee  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  the  Mississippi 
Board  of  Water  Commissioners  are  co- 
sponsors,  representing  their  respective 
States.  The  Shelby  County,  Tenn.  Con- 
servation Board  and  the  nine  soil  con- 
servation districts  in  the  basin  are  also 
among  the  sponsors.  These  units  of  local 
government  will  make,  I  am  sure,  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  basin  study. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi the  Honorable  Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
who  ably  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations,  de- 
serves much  credit  for  Initiating  this 
basin  study  that  can  mean  so  much  to 
both  Tennessee  and  Mississippi.  I  am 
pleased  that  this  study  covers  portions 
of  three  counties  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Whit- 
tew  and  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi for  their  foresight  in  setting  up 
this  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  others  may  know 
of  the  details  of  this  study  and  the  high 
type  of  cooperation  that  prevails,  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  a  story  entitled 
"Tennessee  River  Basins"  that  appeared 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  Mississippi 
Water  News,  the  official  organ  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Board  of  Water  Commissioners : 

Tennessee  Rivek  Basins 
chickasaw-metropouttan  river  basin 
The  above  basin  Includes  all  the  drainage 
area  of  the  Loosahatchle  River,  Wolf  River, 
Nonconnah  Creek,  and  Horn  Lake  Creek.  All 
these  streams  discharge  Into  the  Mississippi 
River  at  Memphis.  Tennessee,  and  three  rise 
in  Mississippi.  All  of  Shelby  County,  Tennes- 
see and  portions  of  Tennessee  counties  Tip- 
ton. Payette,  Haywood,  and  Hardeman  as 
well  as  Mississippi  counties  DeSoto,  Marshall, 
Benton,  and  Tippah  are  included. 

RIVER  BASIN  STTn>T 

In  1965  the  Shelby  County  Conservation 
Board  and  the  Shelby  County  Soil  Conserva- 
tion District  asked  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  participate  in  making  a  study 
of  the  major  streams  of  the  Chicakasaw- 
Metropolitan  area.  Congress  appropriated 
funds  for  a  River  Basin  type  survey  in  July, 
1968. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  assigned 
overall  leadership  to  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  a  River  Basin  Survey  staff  has 
been  established  at  Memphis.  The  V.3.  Forest 
Service  and  the  Economic  Research  Service 
will  participate  in  the  comprehensive  study. 
Those  state  agency  cooperators  are  The  Ten- 
nessee Department  of  Conservation,  Tlie 
Shelby  County  Conservation  Board,  The 
Shelby  County  Soil  Conservation  District, 
and  the  Mississippi  Board  of  Water  Commis- 
sioners. 

OBJECTTTE8 

The  Chlckasaw-Metropolltan  River  Basin 
Survey  is  an  Inventory  of  the  basin's  water 
and  related  land  resources,  problems  and 
needs.  The  information  collected  will  be 
utilized  In  the  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive basin  plan. 

The  sponsors  believe  that  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  plan  for  the  basin  should  pro- 
vide for  (1)  the  sound  development  and  use 
of  Flood  plains  for  parks  or  greenstrlps,  agri- 
cultural purposes  or  Urban  and  Industrial 
uses  (2)  development  of  additional  recrea- 
tional facilities  to  meet  present  and  emerging 
demands  (3)  development  of  adequate  water 


suppUes  for  agricultural.  Industrial,  and 
municipal  use  (4)  conservation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  land  and  water  resource  base. 

AREA    PROBLEMS    AND    NEEDS 

flood  prevention 

Flooding  Is  a  major  problem  on  the  larger 
streams  and  most  of  the  upstream  tributaries 
throughout  the  basin,  floods  damage  crops, 
land,  property,  utilities  and  services.  The 
threat  of  high  flood  damages  has  prevented 
industrial  and  urban  development  along  the 
flood  plains  of  the  larger  streams.  Croplands 
located  on  the  flood  plains,  of  major  Im- 
portance to  the  economic  development  of  the 
area,  are  subjected  to  severe  flooding  result- 
ing In  loss  and  damages  to  crops. 

The  runoff  Is  Irregular,  most  of  It  occurlng 
during  the  late  winter,  early  spring  and 
during  local  high  Intensity  storms  in  the 
summer.  In  the  upper  watersheds  of  the 
basin  there  are  long  periods  of  low  flow, 
usually  at  times  of  greatest  need  for  water. 

Erosion  and  sediment 
Erosion  and  resulting  sedimentation  create 
severe  problems  in  many  areas  of  the  Basin. 
Average  annual  soil  losses  of  50  tons  or  more 
per  acre  are  not  unusual  on  upland  fields 
cropped  continuously  to  cotton  and  without 
conservation  measures.  Steep  bare  roadbanks 
have  annual  soil  losses  of  from  5  to  7  times 
as  much.  Watersheds  having  urban  develop- 
ment such  as  new  housing  usually  have  ag- 
gravated runoff,  erosion  and  sedimentation 
problems.  Raw  gullies  throughout  the  area 
also  contribute  to  the  sediment  load,  chok- 
ing main  and  tributary  -stream  channels. 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  acre  of  slop- 
ing upland  in  farms  In  the  area,  there  Is  an 
average  annual  soil  loss  of  about  8  to  12  tons 
per  acre.  In  the  western  and  central  part  of 
the  area,  the  soil  losses  consist  dominantly 
of  silt.  In  the  eastern  one-third  of  the  area, 
large  quantities  of  sand  and  silt  are  being 
eroded  from  the  uplands.  This  eroded  sedi- 
ment has  filled  many  of  the  stream  chaimels 
and  m  places  Is  covering  the  fertUe  bottom 
land  with  sand.  Since  many  of  the  stream 
channels  are  filled,  flooding  Is  more  common 
and  many  acres  of  once  productive  bottom 
land  are  no  longer  in  cultivation.  Many 
areas  have  grown  up  with  undesirable  trees 
or  are  Idle.  In  some  areas,  the  eroslonal 
debris  and  flooding  has  caused  some  of  the 
trees  to  die  and  "swampy"  areas  are  forming. 
The  damaging  effects  of  upland  erosion  will 
continue  to  increase  unless  action  is  taken 
to  reduce  erosion  on  uplands.  Erosion,  there- 
fore. Is  a  two-fold  hazard  In  that  It  threatens 
production  potentials  of  uplands  soils  In- 
creasing future  costs  of  crop  production  and 
creates  off-site  problems  that  reduce  poten- 
tials for  development  without  costly  remedial 
measures. 

Erosion  washes  some  2,600,000  tons  of 
earth  Into  the  basin  waterways.  This  flgure 
represents  enough  earth  to  fill  a  string  of 
boxcars  which  stretch  from  Memphis  to  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 

Water  management 
A  major  problem  of  the  basin  is  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  surface  water  to 
reduce  erosion,  sedimentation  and  overland 
flow.  IrregTilar  stream  flow  ranges  from  none 
In  dry  seeisons  when  there  are  needs  for  Ir- 
rigation to  heavy  flooding  during  periods  of 
Intense  precipitation.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems of  pollution  due  both  to  sediment  and 
the  use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  There  are 
needs  for  clear  unpolluted  lakes  and  streams 
with  adjacent  areas  of  natural  beauty  for 
outdoor  recreation  such  as  water  sports, 
hunting,  and  flshlng.  Irrigation  water  for 
high-value  specialty  crops  such  as  vegetables 
and  ornamentals  Is  needed  to  allow  mazi- 
mtun  economic    development. 

Watershed  protection 
Row  crops  of  cotton,  com,  and  soybeans 
occupy  a  sizeable  acreage  of  sloping  cropland 


in  the  Chickasaw  Basin.  Much  or  this  acre- 
age Is  cropped  continuously  without  adequata 
conservation  measures.  Preliminary  results  of 
an  unpublished  soil-loss  survey  for  simiUr 
land  use  and  cropping  pattern  In  an  area  ol 
West  Tennessee  show  an  average  annual  soil 
loss  of  64  tons  per  acre.  Infommtlon  gathered 
In  the  Yazoo  River  watershed  over  a  2-year 
IJeriod  shows  that  cotton  flelds  planted  in 
straight  rows  across  the  slope  lost  58  percent 
of  the  rainfall  and  195  tons  of  soil  per  acre. 

Sedimentation  resulting  from  such  heavy 
soil  losses  causes  many  off-site  damages. 
Drainage  ditches  and  canals  for  removing 
surface  water  from  highways,  agricultural 
land,  residential  and  Industrial  areas  become 
clogged  with  silt  bars  thereby  reducing  their 
usefulness  and  requiring  ext>enslve  main- 
tenance. Reservoirs  for  all  uses  receive  this 
sediment,  causing  them  to  flU  and  stay 
muddy.  Thl»  reduces  their  value  for  recrea- 
tion and.  spurces  of  clean  water.  Thus,  soli 
loeses  from  sloping  unprotected  cropland 
becomes  a  public  problem  of  great  propor- 
tion. 

Losses  to  the  Individual  and  the  total 
economy  o^  the  Basin  cavised  by  excessive 
erosion  can  be  Illustrated  as  follows:  Gre- 
nada, an  extensive  sloping  upland  soil  In  the 
Basin,  could  be  changed  from  a  slightly 
eroded  phase  to  a  severely  eroded  phase  In 
about  18  years  if  losses  continue  at  the  SO 
plus  tons  per  acre  rate  indicated  above.  ThlB 
would  result  In  an  annual  yield  reduction  of 
14  bushels  of  soybeans,  250  pounds  of  lint 
cotton  or  30  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  At 
present  prices,  this  amounts  to  $43.0O-i|75.00, 
and  $42.00  respectively  per  acre  In  Tost  In- 
come caused  by  excessive  erosion. 

Land  use  changes  are  needed  for  some 
areas  now  used  for  row  crops.  Such  changes 
would  be  to  pasture,  hay,  and  woodland.  But 
economic  restraints  are  against  such  shlftt 
in  land  use.  Absentee  ownership  and  famu 
owned  by  elderly  persons  comprise  a  large 
number  of  the  farming  units.  Many  of  these 
farms  are  rented  to  individuals  that  own 
farm  machinery.  Leases  are  on  a  short-term 
basis — often  year-to-year.  Row  cropping  of- 
fers the  highest  short-term  income  under 
this  type  of  leasing  arrangement.  Too,  banks 
are  generally  more  Interested  In  making 
short-term  loans.  This  further  discourages 
landowners  from  making  land  use  shifts  to 
pasture,  hay,  or  timber  production. 

There  are  areas  of  poorly  managed  and  low 
quality  stands  of  grass  and  forest  land  In 
the  Chickasaw  Basin.  These  lands  are  not 
contributing  their  full  potential  to  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  area. 

Forest  land  patterns  In  the  Basin  consist 
of  small  scattered  tracts  In  the  lower  reaches 
and  flood  plain  areas  with  larger,  more  ex- 
tensive tracts  In  the  uplands  and  headwater 
areas.  The  forest  areas  are  almost  universally 
In  need  of  Improved  management  practices 
to  replace  deteriorated  forests  with  produc- 
tive stuids  of  high-value  species.  Many  acres 
of  forest  land  presently  being  cleared  for  soy- 
bean production  are  unsulted  for  long  term 
crop  use.  The  use  of  sound  land  manage- 
ment principles  and  soli  survey  data  Is 
needed  to  guide  clearing  of  forest  land  for 
row  crops  or  pasture.  The  present  hydrologlc 
condition  of  upland  forest  land  Is  far  below 
its  potential  to  Infiltrate,  percolate,  and  re- 
tain precipitation  and  must  be  buUt  up 
through  management  techniques. 

Many  small  tracts  of  privately  owned  for- 
est land  In  the  lower  Basin  contribute  to  the 
scenic  beauty  of  the  Memphis  areas.  Strategi- 
cally located  tracts  selected  for  management 
as  wildlife,  recreation,  or  forested  park  areas 
would  maintain  some  of  the  rustic  natural 
beauty  of  the  area. 

GENERAL  PROCEDtTRE 

The  survey  staff  will  develop  and  follow 
a  work  outline  which  Includes  (1)  compil- 
ing available  basic  data,  (2)  obtaining  addi- 
tional needed  data  through  field  surveys  or 
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interviews,  (3)  liaison  with  cooperating 
agencies  and  local  sponsors  and  groups,  (4) 
developing  a  Basin  plan,  (6)  preparing  re- 
ports, and  (6)  the  scheduling  of  activities 
to  complete  the  survey  within  the  alloted 
time  which  Is  January  to  June,  1969. 

The  survey  staff  will  select  upstream  water- 
■beds,  and  then  develop  a  plan  for  each.  It 
will  also  develop  an  overall  Basin  plan,  of 
which  upstream  watershed  work  plans  will 
be  integral  parts.  As  of  this  date  all  poten- 
tial watersheds  have  been  delineated.  Four- 
teen watersheds  are  near  study  operations 
now. 

COORDINATION 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  fully  co- 
ordinate all  activities  In  carrying  out  the 
studies.  The  USDA  Field  Advisory  Commit- 
tee will  be  directly  responsible  for  this  im- 
portant function.  In  addition  to  assured  co- 
operation between  all  Federal,  State,  and 
local  Interests,  further  efforts  will  be  made 
to  adequately  Inform  the  general  public  as 
to  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  basin 
survey.  In  this  manner  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  these  siu-veys  by  land  owners  and 
other  organizations  and  groups  which  may 
be  affected  may  be  accomplished. 

Any  questions  which  any  of  our  readers 
may  have  concerning  the  work  being  carried 
out  in  the  Chlckasaw-Metropolltan  River 
Basin  may  be  directed  to  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  6119  Summer  Avenue,  Memphis, 
Tennessee.  38122. 


WHY,  MR.  WEAVER? 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoias  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
mto-ks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week's  rejection  of  Waterbury  as  the 
only  city  in  Connecticut  to  be  excluded 
from  the  demonstration  cities  program 
of  HUD  has  aroused  a  predictable  and 
strong  reaction  among  Interested  civic 
groups  in  my  home  city.  These  people 
who  are  bent  upon  the  Improvement  of 
this  major  municipality  have  been  un- 
able to  imderstand  the  reason  for  the 
discrimination  practiced  In  this  case. 

As  an  example  of  the  reaction  which 
I  have  described,  I  append  to  my  re- 
marks a  copy  of  a  letter  which  the 
Greater  Waterbury  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  sent  to  Secretary  Weaver  on 
this  subject.  I  also  add  a  news  article 
from  the  Waterbury  Republican  of  No- 
vember 18,  1967,  describing  the  action 
and  reaction  of  this  representative  civic 
organization : 

Greater  Waterbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

Waterbury,  Conn.,  November  20, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 

Secretary,     Department     of     Housing     and 
Urban  Development,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  announcement  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Renewal 
last  Thursday  came  as  a  real  shock  to 
the  people  of  Waterbury.  Inclusion  of  'he 
cities  of  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Brid.'e- 
port  and  the  exclusion  of  Waterbury  seei  's 
to  point  to  some  basic  error  in  evaluation 
of  our  application  or  in  our  presentation  of 
it.  The  records  will  show  that  this  city 
bas  not  shared  In  urban  renewal  funds  to 
any  degree  that  the  cities  mentioned  above 
have. 

We  strongly  believe  that  a  reexamination 
Of  the  facte  In  our  case  Is  In  order,  and  we 


urge  that  your  office  make  a  second  exami- 
nation. 

The  people  of  this  community  have  sup- 
ported wholeheartedly  the  idea  of  the  Model 
Cities  program  and  have  demonstrated  this 
support  by  full  community  participation  In 
the  development  of  material  and  facts  for 
the  application  submitted  to  your  office. 
However,  it  Is  possible  that  we  have  not 
provided  precisely  the  Information  sought 
or  that  we  have  not  properly  documented 
that  which  we  have  placed  before  HUD 
officials. 

We  would  like  to  know  from  your  office 
where  we  have  failed  and  why  otir  applica- 
tion was  not  accepted.  Were  we  lacking  in 
details  or  specific  explanations?  Did  we  fall 
to  enclose  enough  supplemental  material  to 
prove  the  case  of  Waterbury's  need  for  these 
funds? 

Since  we  know  Intimately  of  the  crying 
needs  of  this  community  for  participation 
In  the  Model  Cities  program,  we  miist  con- 
clude that  for  some  reason  we  did  not  com- 
municate this  Information  properly  to  your 
Department. 

May  we  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest 
possible  convenience  with  Information  as  to 
where  we  failed  to  measure  up? 
Respectfully  yours. 

Rex  Brown, 
Firat  Vice  President. 

[Prom  the  Waterbury  Republican,  Nov.  18, 
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Chambers  "Dismatbd"  bt  HUD 

Expressing  dismay  at  the  decision  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  omitted  Waterbury  from  those 
cities  to  receive  model  cities  funds,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Greater  Waterbury  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  promised  "an  aggressive  ef- 
fort" to  get  federal  funds  for  the  model  cities 
effort  Friday. 

In  specific  action,  the  board  expressed  "Its 
dismay  at  the  announcement  by  HUD  and 
Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  to  the  effect 
that  Waterbury  Is  not  to  share  in  model 
cities  funds. 

"The  elimination  of  Waterbury  in  the  first 
phase  of  model  cities  allocation,  nothwlth- 
standlng  Its  relatively  limited  urban  renewal 
grants  of  the  past,  represents  a  form  of  dis- 
crimination which  Is  difficult  Indeed  for  us 
to  accept — especially  In  the  light  of  the  in- 
clusion of  the  other  major  population  centers 
of  Connecticut,"  the  board  said. 

"We  commend  the  City  Administration, 
U.S.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  Sens.  Abraham 
Rlblcoff  and  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  for  their  ef- 
forts in  Waterbury's  behalf.  At  the  same  time 
we  resolve,  beginning  immediately,  to  carry 
on  an  aggressive  effort  toward  restoration  of 
this  community  to  Its  rightful  place  of  par- 
ticipation In  model  cities  fund  allocations." 


RED  FLEET  MOVES  INTO 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  un- 
doubtedly human  that  In  connection  with 
recent  events  in  Europe  and  the  Near 
East  we  have  centered  our  attention 
more  upjjn  the  critical  outburst  of  force 
Itself  than  the  strategic  situations  which 
result.  This  is  especially  true  with  this 
summer's  Arab-Israel  war.  The  United 
Nations  Is  now  working  to  resolve  the 
mllltcuy  and  diplomatic  differences  of 


that  war,  and  we  hope  that  a  successful 

resiilt  will  be  achieved. 

However,  the  significant  fact  for  our 
consideration  is  the  influence  which  the 
Soviet  Union  has  gained  in  that  troubled 
area  during  the  past  few  months.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  Russians  have 
established  themselves  as  a  maritime 
power  in  the  Mediterranean.  They  even 
practice  a  gimboat  diplomacy  which  had 
been  considered  outdated.  Their  In- 
creased influence  and  physical  presence 
vrill  be  more  important  than  the  outcome 
of  this  June's  6-day  war,  and  could  well 
create  new  issues  in  the  continuing  con- 
flict between  East  and  West.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  the  presence  of  the  Red 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  represents  an 
unparalleled  deterioration  of  Western 
Europe's  strategic  situation.  With  this 
opinion  in  mind,  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  article  entitled 
"Red  Fleet  in  Med  Is  the  Event  of  the 
Year,"  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 3,  1967,  issue  of  the  German  news- 
paper, Christ  und  Welt: 
Red  Fleet  in  Med  Is  the  Event  or  the  Teas 
(By  Peter  Meyer-Ranke) 

Kremlin  leaders  have  given  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  a  markedly  military  note  In 
view  of  the  International  situation.  This  has 
been  done  to  encourage  friends  and  deter 
enemies. 

The  Soviet  Union's  sabre-rattling  pre- 
paredness Is  being  demonstrated  all  over  the 
Eastern  Bloc  In  a  monster  show  of  parading 
soldiers,  tanks  and  remote-controlled  weap- 
onry. The  launching  of  fresh  satellites  un- 
derscores the  technological  claims  of  a  space 
power. 

This  xmpeaceful  picture  of  ostentatious 
strength  on  the  pmrt  of  the  Euro-Asian  con- 
tinental power  Is  accompanied  by  revolu- 
tionary events  off  the  southern  shores  at 
Europe. 

For  the  first  time  In  history  the  Russians 
have  established  themselves  as  a  maritime 
power  In  the  Mediterraneexi,  and  not  Jiist  for 
show — the  new  Red  maritime  might  is  most 
active.  This  factor  adds  completely  new  di- 
mensions still  frequently  underestimated  In 
the  West  to  the  dangerously  smouldering 
Middle  East  conflict. 

Only  flve  years  ago,  in  the  Cuban  crisis, 
Moscow's  flrst  attempt  to  act  as  a  maritime 
power  In  distant  ooecms,  foundered  on  the 
maritime  predominance  of  the  United  States. 

Today,  In  contrast,  with  Soviet  watchdog 
flshlng  fleets  at  home  In  all  waters  a  Soviet 
fleet  squadron  Is  despatched  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  a  i>oUtlcal  and  military  shield  for 
the  Arab  states. 

For  the  second  time  since  the  war  last 
June  Soviet  warships  have  dropped  anchor 
In  Alexandria  and  Port  S&ld,  an  example  of 
classic  gunboat  diplomacy,  which  had  been 
thought  outdated. 

The  despatch  of  these  warships  and  the 
seciulng  of  bases  are  but  part  of  Moscow's 
maritime  policy  and  complemented  by  copi- 
ous arms  shipments  and  the  demonstrative 
Egyptian  sinking  of  the  Israeli  destroyer 
Eilat  using  Soviet  missiles. 

The  permanent  presence  of  the  Soviet 
Mediterranean  fleet  In  Egyptian  ports  Is  in- 
terpreted a  little  too  self-confldently  in  the 
West  as  a  move  designed  to  restrain  Nasser's 
Egypt. 

There  can  be  no  denying  its  defenstve, 
protective  role  but  one  day  this  could  de- 
velop Into  offensive  cover  fire  against  Israel 
and  above  all  against  the  Mediterranean- 
based  United  States  Sixth  Fleet. 

The  forebodings  of  Western  naval  com- 
mands have  developed  into  genuine  concern. 
Since  Mediterranean  power  France  Is  leav- 
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Ing  Ita  last  remaining  Nortli  African  bane, 
Mers  el  Kebir  in  Algeria  next  year,  tbe  Soviet 
Union  haa  grasped  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
new  bases  of  Its  own  on  the  North  African 
coast. 

The  two  Egyptian  ports  are  not  full-scale 
bases  but  they  suffice  for  overhauling  war- 
ships and  supplying  ammunition,  fuel  and 
food. 

While  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  In  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  has  not  even  been  able  to 
dock  In  Beirut  since  the  June  crisis  and  was 
barred  from  all  North  African  ports  before- 
hand Moscow  Is  demonstrating  Its  protective 
power  role  In  respect  of  North  Africa  and  the 
Arab  socialist  states  In  the  very  countries 
from  which,  25  years  ago,  the  Allies  began 
to  close  In  on  continental  Europe — Egypt  and 
Algeria. 

The  continued  presence  of  the  Red  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean  consequently  represents 
an  unparalleled  deterioration  of  Western 
E^urope's  strategic  situation,  particularly  as 
It  win  In  the  foreseeable  futiire  be  Joined  by 
Soviet  aircraft  carriers  and  landing  craft. 

The  operational  conditions  of  the  Sixth 
Fleet,  the  role  of  which  Is  not  only  to  brand- 
ish the  nuclear  deterrent  but  also  to  cover 
transport  and  landing  operations,  have  thus 
worsened.  Its  freedom  to  move  and  operate 
In  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  off  North 
Africa  Is  now  limited.  Its  role  as  a  policeman 
and  provider  of  protection  for  Western 
friends  In  the  Middle  East  paralysed. 

The  renewed  worsening  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
situation  bears  this  assertion  out.  While 
Israel  Is  Increasingly  coming  to  see  the  So- 
viet Union  Eis  the  enemy,  calculatedly  stirring 
up  unrest  for  political  ends,  with  the  failure 
of  fresh  United  Nations  efforts  to  send  a 
neutral  mediator  on  the  Arab  side  the  call 
for  vengeance  for  the  June  defeat  Is  gaining 
In  voltime. 

In  Cairo  Nasser  too  Is  deserting  Ideas  ot  a 
negotiated  solution  for  extremism  again.  No 
longer  Is  there  talk  of  the  iirgent  need  to  end 
the  state  of  war  with  Israel.  The  direct  peace 
talks  demanded  by  Jerusalem  grow  increas- 
ingly unlikely.  The  sole  exception  to  the 
trend  away  from  talks  Is  EUng  Hussein  but 
for  how  long  wUl  this  be  the  case? 

More  emphatically  than  ever  before  the 
Arabs  are  demanding  unconditional  with- 
drawal by  the  Israelis.  Under  the  cover  of 
Soviet  naval  gunslghts  they,  like  the  Viet 
Cong,  reject  both  compromises  and  the  con- 
ference table.  A  second  Vietnam  is  loathe 
making. 

While  King  Hussein  is  travelling  around 
in  the  West  and  in  Bonn  too  Imploringly 
pointing  out  that  increasing  pressure  is  being 
brought  to  bear  on  him  at  home  by  ex- 
tremists and  that  his  country's  situation  is 
desperate  as  he  neither  can  nor  will  make 
l>eace  with  the  Israeli  nation  he  recognized, 
Nasser  by  sending  his  deputy  All  Sabrl  and 
a  military  delegation  to  Moscow  and  holding 
fresh  talks  with  Syria  and  Algeria  is  forging 
fresh  and  firmer  links  with  the  other  Arab 
clients  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Captured  Soviet  shells,  fired  by  the  Israelis 
from  captured  Soviet  guns,  have  proved  able 
to  bring  virtually  to  a  standstill  Egypt's  pro- 
duction of  artificial  fertilizers  and  the  Suez 
refineries,  which  accounted  for  75  per  cent 
of  Egypt's  domestic  fuel  oil  production. 

The  Israelis  have  shown  that  after  dealing 
the  Egyptian  army  a  savage  blow  they  are 
still  able  to  do  the  same  to  the  Egyptian 
economy,  a  tactic  to  which  they  did  not 
resort  in  June.  But  this  threat  is  now  offset 
by  the  fear  of  provoking  Spvlet  missile  coun- 
terattacks on  Haifa  and  Tel  Aviv. 

The  deterioration  of  the  Middle  East  crisis 
thus  coincides  with  the  demonstrative  acts 
of  the  new  Soviet  maritime  power  In  the 
Mediterranean.  What  happens  today  off 
North  Africa  and  Israel  can  tomorrow  occur 
off  Cyprus  or  Greece. 

The  appearance  of  the  Red  Fleet  "on  Eu- 
rope's southern  doorstep  in  Moscow's  anni- 


versary year  can  Justly  be  described  as  the 
event  of  the  year — and  not  a  very  gratifying 
one  for  the  West,  either. 


VIETNAM  AN  OBJECT  LESSON 

Mr.  GOODLINQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QOODIJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  comes 
as  good  news  that  Gen.  William  C.  West- 
moreland has  recently  annoimced  that 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is  in  view 
and  that,  according  to  a  war  master  plan, 
there  Ls  an  Intention  to  shift  a  large 
share  of  the  military  load  in  that  area 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese. 

I  have — as  Members  of  this  House 
know — consistently  urged  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  their  Asian  associates 
take  on  an  ever-Increasing  share  of  the 
military  burden  in  this  area.  I  have  also 
lirged  that  we  do  everything  possible  to 
help  In  bringing  about  certain  civil  re- 
forms in  South  Vietnam. 

Our  good  position  in  the  war,  we  are 
told  by  General  Westmoreland,  comes 
about  because  of  the  successes  of  our  mil- 
itary forces  in  Vietnam  operating  under 
some  highly  dlfBcult  conditions.  Every 
one  of  us  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of 
the  fact  that  our  American  boys  have 
once  again  proved  to  be  unbeatable  on 
the  battlefield. 

It  is  also  encouraging  to  note  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  cer- 
tain social  and  economic  reforms,  with 
the  newly  elected  Government  In  South 
Vietnam  having  drawn  up  broad  plans 
toward  this  end.  American  advisers  and 
assistance  will  prove  very  valuable  in 
attaining  these  goals,  helping  the  social 
and  economic  achievements  to  coincide 
with  the  successes  on  the  battlefield  and 
bringing  South  Vietnam  closer  to  being 
a  stable  and  unmolested  country. 

We  should,  of  course,  guard  against 
being  overoptimistlc  about  our  successes 
in  Vietnam,  for  although  we  have  come 
a  long  way,  there  apparently  remains  a 
long  way  to  go.  It  is  npt  a  usual  type  of 
war  that  is  being  fought  in  that  area,  for 
the  terrain  is  difficult  to  negotiate  and 
the  enemy  is  imponderable  and  con- 
stantly relies  on  unorthodox  tactics  on 
the  battlefield.  With  respect  to  this  war. 
it  was  General  Westmoreland  who  said 
that  "it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  total 
military  victory  in  the  classic  sense." 

In  any  event,  it  is  encouraging  to  re- 
ceive this  advice  on  our  situation  in  Viet- 
nam from  an  authority  who  has  first- 
hand familiarity  with  the  matter.  If  we 
can  push  forward  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion in  this  area,  it  will  mean  that  free 
men  will  have  been  spared  from  aggres- 
sion and  that  our  American  boys  who 
have  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  will  not 
have  died  in  vain. 

We  should  consider  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  as  an  object  lesson,  using  it  as 
a  guideline  for  our  international  rela- 
tions of  the  future.  We  should  not  let  our- 
selves become  what  is.  in  effect,  a  "po- 
liceman of  the  world."  committing  our 


men  and  money  wherever  trouble  crops 
out  on  this  globe.  Instead,  we  should 
stand  ready  to  aid  free  men  wherever 
they  are  oppressed  by  providing  asslat- 
ance  that  will  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, as  we  are  now  doing  successfully 
in  Vietnam. 

If  we  will  do  this,  then  free  men  the 
world  over  will  become  self-sufficient  and 
clear  of  oppression,  and  both  the  charac- 
ter and  Image  of  America  will  be  strong 
and  convincing. 


AMERICAN  PUBLIC  SHOULD  BE  AD- 
VISED  IF  HANOI  IS  BEHIND  PEACE 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  charged  Monday  night  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  that  the  massive  anti-Viet- 
nam demonstration  staged  at  the  Pen- 
tagon October  21  was  "basically  orga- 
nized  by  international  communism"  and 
that  "the  marchers  included  every  Com- 
munist and  Communist  sympathizer  In 
the  United  States  who  was  able  to  make 
the  trip." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  statement  apparent- 
ly is  based  on  the  kind  of  Information 
given  orally  to  Republican  leaders  of  the 
House  by  the  President  at  a  White  House 
meeting  after  the  Pentagon  demonstra- 
tion. I  presume  the  same  information 
was  made  available  to  the  Democratic 
leaders.  I  subsequently  urged  that  the 
White  House  make  public  the  informa- 
tion it  has  on  the  true  nature  of  the  so- 
called  peace  demonstration  at  the  Penta- 
gon. As  a  result,  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  visited  me  in  my  office 
and  argued  against  release  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

I  believed  then  and  I  believe  now  that 
the  American  people  should  be  given  full 
information  on  the  degree  of  Communist 
participation  In  the  anti-American  policy 
demonstration  so  that  the  people  may 
judge  just  how  deep  or  widespread  anti- 
Vietnam  war  sentiment  is  in  this  country. 

If  the  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  government  indi- 
cates manipulation  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  this  coimtry  by  Hanoi,  then  the 
propaganda  impact  of  such  demonstra- 
tions will  be  lessened  and  perhaps  de- 
stroyed. This  would  be  a  highly  beneficial 
result.  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  national  news 
magazines  has  quoted  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  saying  that  the  release  of  this 
Information  would  trigger  a  new  wave  of 
McCarthyism  in  this  coimtry.  I  dislike 
taking  issue  with  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State,  but  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  mature  enough  to 
receive  such  information  and  to  react 
without  hysteria. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  of  the 
House  has  made  charges  of  a  most  serl- 
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ous  nature  regarding  the  Communist 
role  in  the  demonstration  at  the  Penta- 
gon, I  urge  that  the  President  order  a 
full  report  made  to  the  American  people 
on  the  extent  of  Communist  participa- 
tion in  organizing,  planning,  and  direct- 
ing the  disgraceful  display  which  took 
place  at  the  Pentagon  last  October  21. 
Such  a  report  will  be  most  helpful  and 
constructive  to  all  Americans.  In  addi- 
tion, such  a  disclosure  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  the  well-intentioned  Americans 
who  participated  in  this  demonstration 
not  knowing  who  had  organized  the  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Pentagon  and  else- 
where throughout  the  free  world. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Why  limit  it  to  Just  this 
one  instance?  Why  do  we  not  cover  the 
whole  waterfront,  so  to  speak?  I  am  sure 
you  will  find  the  same  agitators  and  the 
same  Communist  infiuences  in  many  of 
these  so-called  demonstrations  where  we 
have  seen  cities  destroyed  and  lives  lost. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  sure  that 
the  release  of  this  information  by  the 
President  would  cover  more  than  these 
worldwide  demonstrations  that  occurred 
on  October  21. 

I  repeat  and  reiterate — I  think  this 
Information  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
should  be  made  available  promptly  to  all 
Americans. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GESIALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week  and  the  agenda 
for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the' 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  response  to  the  in- 
quiry of  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er, there  is  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness for  this  week.  Of  course,  imder  the 
resolution  heretofore  adopted,  the  House 
will  adjourn  over  imtil  Monday  next 
upon  adjournment  today. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  Monday  the  following  bills: 

H.R.  12603.  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1967 — open  rule,  2  hours 
of  debate,  making  it  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  substitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment; 

H.R.  10337,  to  amend  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Minimum  Wage  Act; 

H.R.  14098,  to  authorize  inspection  of 
foreign-registered  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia; 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49,  to 
extend  congratulations  on  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Finland's  independence; 


S.  1003,  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
Amendments — open  rule.  1  hour  of  de- 
bate, making  it  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment; 

HJl.  13489.  Credit  Union  Act  Amend- 
ments— open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

House  Resolution  960,  to  authorize  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
CMnmittee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
conduct  an  investigation  and  study;  and 

House  Resolution  971,  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice to  conduct  studies  and  investigations. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  2275,  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Samala 
and  to  provide  for  congressional  redis- 
tricting — agree  to  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment ; 

H.R.  12601,  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  Amendments — open  rule,  2  hours  of 
debate; 

H.R.  13706,  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933 — open  rule.  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  13934,  Atomic  Energy  Act  Amend- 
ments— open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate; 

H.R.  5754,  relating  to  interstate  ship- 
ments of  intoxicating  liquors — open  rule, 
1  hour  of  debate; 

S.  862.  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
Amendments — (^>en  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate; and 

H.R.  13094.  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act — open  rule,  1  hour  of  de- 
bate. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program  will 
be  annoimced  later. 


the    request   of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH    BUSINESS     IN 
ORDER  UNDER  CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  SpeakMV^  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the^busln^  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wedneijday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  can  give  us  any 
information  as  to  when  we  might  expect 
the  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  now  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  month  of  December? 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  the  gentleman  any  more  informa- 
tion than  the  full  and  valid  Information 
that  I  have  heretofore  given  him  on 
numerous  occasions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  those  occa- 
sions will  not  be  too  numerous  In  the 
future. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
hofw. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has  no  In- 
formation as  to  whether  we  will  be 
meeting  between  Christmas  and  New 
Year's? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  no  information. 
I  would  be  surprised  if  we  did  meet  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


REPORT  OF  REPUBLICAN  TASK 
FORCE  ON  CRIME 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaoit  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gerald  R.  FoRn]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude three  statements  prepared  by  the 
Republican  tEisk  force  on  crime.  The  first, 
entitled  "GOP  Crime  Tsisk  Force  Asks 
L.  B.  J.  To  Disavow  Goddard  'Marijuana* 
Statement,"  was  issued  on  October  20. 
The  second,  dated  October  2,  concerns 
the  support  by  the  Judicial  Coriference  of 
the  United  States  the  use  of  court-m?- 
proved  electronic  suiTrelllance. 

The  third,  issued  on  September  27.  is 
captioned  "GOP  Crime  Group  Scores 
Clark  as  Negative.  Obstinate." 

The  statements  follow : 

OOP  CRIME  Task  Force  Asks  L.  B.  J.  To 
Disavow  Goddard  "Makijitana"  State- 
ment 

According  to  a  UPI  story:  "Marijuana  Is  no 
more  dangeroue  than  alcohol.  Dr.  James  L. 
Goddard,  Commissioner  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  said  yesterday." 

Members  of  the  House  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  are  profoundly  disturbed  and 
deeply  distressed  by  the  pronouncement  re- 
portedly made  by  Dr.  Goddard.  His  statement 
concerning  the  possession  and  use  of  mari- 
juana was  Ul-advlsed  and  Imprudent. 

His  office  Is  one  of  high  public  trust.  His 
responsibility  Is  to  stand  between  the  people 
and  the  threats  which  impure  foods  and 
dangerous  drugs  pose  to  the  weU-belng  of  the 
American  society.  The  mischief  of  lils  re- 
marks Is  chiefly  that,  if  not  clearly  under- 
stood, they  tend  to  legitimize,  glamorize,  and 
popularize  the  possession  and  use  of  an  un- 
lawful commodity  by  our  nation's  youth. 
Today's  parents  have  probl«ns  enough. 

Dr.  Ooddard's  remarks  are  more  conse- 
quential than  those  of  a  private  citizen. 
They  tend  to  assume  the  authority  and  the 
expertise  of  the  office  he  holds.  Whatever  his 
private,  personal  views  may  be,  the  m&n  who 
holds  such  an  Important  public  res|>onslbll- 
Ity  has  some  duty  to  refrain  from  expressliig 
them  publicly,  particularly  when  his  views 
are  at  odds  with  the  statutory  law  of  the 
land.  It  Is  not  his  function  to  crusade  against 
laws  he  may  not  like  but  rather  to  enforce 
laws  Congress  may  enact. 

We  believe  the  President,  as  a  concerned 
parent  himself,  will  disavow  the  Goddard 
statement. 

End  Debate,  Wfthdraw  Opposition.  GOP 
Task  Force  on  Crime  Urges 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  today  introduced  legislation  which 
would  amend  the  McCuIloch  Electronic  Sur- 
veillance Act  to  bring  It  within  the  frame- 
work outlined  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Berger  case,  and  recently  supported  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
The  Task  Force  credited  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity Professor  G.  Robert  Blakey  with  draft- 
ing the  amendments. 

The  GOP  crime  group  called  upon  the 
President  to  instruct  the  Attorney  General 
"to  withdraw  his  opposition"  to  use  of  court 
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approved  electronic  surveillance  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  organized  crime  by  federal  and 
state  law  enforcement  officers.  Calling  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  sup- 
port for  wiretap  legislation  "most  significant", 
they  stated.  "There  Is  no  longer  a  basis  for 
reasonable  controversy  over  the  necessity  or 
Constitutionality  of  this  legislation. 

"The  time  has  come  to  end  the  debate. 
Now  it  is  time  for  action."  the  Task  Force 
declared. 

With  respect  to  the  Judicial  Conference, 
the  Task  Force  noted  that  It  "Is  a  body  of 
unparalleled  prestige"  headed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Judicial  Conference  membership  includes  the 
chief  Judges  of  all  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts 
and  selected  Judges  of  certain  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts.  Their  report  "represents  the 
considered  Judgment  of  a  purely  Judicial 
body"  whose  members  are  "In  no  way  spokes- 
men for  law  enforcement." 

The  OOP  statement  continued.  "Their 
stated  position,  volunteered  and  unsolicited, 
can  only  be  Interpreted  In  one  way.  They  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  electronic  surveillance  in 
order  to  effectively  fight  crime.  Moreoyer, 
they  recognize  that  law  enforcement  can  be 
given  this  tool  within  the  limitations  of  the 
Constitution." 

On  Tuesday,  September  26,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  formally 
proclaimed  Its  approval  of  legislation  which 
would  authorize  court-approved  electronic 
surveillance  during  both  Federal  and  State 
criminal  investigations  Involving  organized 
crime. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime  believes  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  statements  that  has  ever  been 
Issued  on  the  subject  during  the  many  years 
that  It  has  been  debated.  The  Conference 
Is  a  body  of  unparalleled  prestige.  It  is 
headed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Its  membership  In- 
cludes the  chief  Judges  of  all  the  Federal 
Circuit  Courts  and  selected  Judges  of  certain 
federal  Districts  Courts. 

The  Conference  report  represents  the  con- 
sidered Judgnnent  of  a  purely  Judicial  body. 
The  members  are  In  no  way  spokesmen  for 
law  enforcement.  Their  stated  position,  vol- 
unteered and  unsolicited,  can  only  be  Inter- 
preted In  one  way.  They  recognize  the  need 
for  electronic  surveillance  in  order  effectively 
to  fight,  crime.  Moreover,  they  recognize  that 
law  enforcement  can  be  given  this  vital  tool 
within  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Impact  of  this  report  Is  staggering.  As 
the  totally  voluntary  act  of  an  eminently 
responsible  group,  it  undoubtedly  refiects 
the  deep  concern  with  which  its  members 
view  the  menace  of  organize  crime  and  the 
problems  of  combatting  It.  It  utterly  de- 
stroys whatever  was  left  of  the  Administra- 
tion's position  against  the  court  supervised 
use  of  electronic  surveillance.  It  underscores 
anew  the  virtual  unanimity  of  knowledge- 
able opposition  to  that  position. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Judicial 
Conference  had  some  reservations  about 
some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  bills  that 
have  already  been  Introduced.  The  point  to 
be  made  is  simply  that  they  are  clearly  In 
accord  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  such 
legislation. 

Early  In  this  session  of  Congress,  Rep.  Wil- 
liam McCulloch  (R.-Ohlo)  introduced  leg- 
islation designed  to  strike  the  delicate  bal- 
ance between  the  Individual  right  to  privacy 
and  the  legitimate  need  for  society  as  a 
whole  to  be  protected  from  criminal  acts. 
The  McCulloch  bill  was  essentially  prohibi- 
tory; yet  at  the  same  time  it  preserved  to 
law  enforcement  carefully  limited  author- 
ity to  employ  effective  and  proven  investiga- 
tive techniques  with  court  approval  and  su- 
pervision. This  Task  Force  has  been  more 
active  in  urging  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


In  June,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  the 
now  famous  case  of  Berger  v.  New  York.  At 
the  time  we  felt  the  language  of  Berger  was 
a  blueprint  for  a  statute  which  would  meet 
Constitutional  demands  and  an  invitation 
to  the  Congress  to  fashion  such  a  statute.  It 
appears  that  we  were  correct. 

It  la  the  suggestion  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference that  such  electronic  surveillance 
legislation  be  drafted  with  a  specific  eye  to- 
wards the  Berger  decision.  This  has  been 
done.  Today  Rep.  McCulloch  and  Rep.  Rich- 
ard H.  Poff  (R.-Va.),  Chairman  of  this  Task 
Force,  Introduced  In  the  House  legislation  in- 
corporating amendmente  to  the  McCulloch 
bill  which  we  feel  accomplish  precisely  what 
the  Judicial  Conference  suggests  is  Constitu- 
tionally attainable. 

In  large  part,  the  amendments  are  the 
work  product  of  a  highly  qualified  and  re- 
spected legal  scholar.  Professor  G.  Robert 
Blakey  of  the  faculty  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  Professor  Blakey's  cre- 
dentials in  this  field  of  the  law  are  unques- 
tioned. He  was  a  consultant  on  organized 
crime  to  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 
He  has  practical  knowledge  of  the  legitimate 
needs  of  law  enforcement;  he  is  nonetheless 
abundantly  sensitive  to  Individual  righte  and 
liberties. 

There  is  no  longer  a  basis  for  reasonable 
controversy  over  the  necessity  or  Constitu- 
tionality of  this  legislation.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  the  debate.  Now  Is  time  for  ac- 
tion. We  call  upon  the  President  to  Instruct 
the  Attorney  General  to  withdraw  his  op- 
position. It  is  not  too  late  for  this.  If  that  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  basis  for  partisan  con- 
flict and  we  predict  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike,  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, will  unite  to  speedily  enact  legisla- 
tion which  Is  both  eminently  reasonable  and 
vitally  necessary. 

GOP  Cbime  Gaotrp  Scores  Clark  as 
Negattvx,  Obstinate 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R.-Va.)  and  Rep. 
Barber  B.  Conable  (R.-N.Y.)  Tuesday  called 
It  "incredible"  that  the  Attorney  General 
continues  to  stymie  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime. 

Poff,  Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  claimed  the  Judicial 
Conference's  support  for  legislation  author- 
izing court  approved  electronic  surveillance 
In  the  investigation  of  organized  crime  by 
federal  and  state  law  enforcement  officers 
"should  dispel  any  uncertainty  about  the 
consequence  and  effect  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  Berger  case.  He  checked  off 
support  already  given  the  Republican  spon- 
sored bill — "the  Association  of  Federal  In- 
vestigators, the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association,  a  majority  of  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Commission  on  Crime,  and  the 
three  previous  Attorneys  General  of  the 
United  States."  Paced  with  overwhelming 
support  from  the  chief  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers of  the  states,  and  from  responsible 
authorities  in  the  Executive,  Legislative,  and 
Judicial  Branches  of  the  Federal  government, 
Poff  stated,  "It  is  difflcult  to  understand 
how  Attorney  Oeneral  Ramsey  Clark  can 
persist  in  the  posture  he  has  assumed. 

"It  is  one  thing  to  be  firm  and  steadfast,  it 
is  another  to  be  negative  and  obstinate," 
Poff  charged. 

Rep.  C<mable.  Task  Force  member,  ex- 
claimed, "The  federal  government  should 
have  a  major  role  In  fighting  organized  crime, 
and  the  Attorney  General  should  be  the 
leader,  marshalling  our  forces  to  do  battle." 
Conable  noted  that  "sophisticated  and 
hardened  criminals  cannot  be  controlled 
without  sophisticated  weapons"  and  the 
legal  use  of  court  approved  electronic  sur- 
veillance by  federal  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment otScers  in  the  Investigation  of  organized 
crime  could  be  one  of  those  weapons. 


LUIS  A.  FERR6  AND  THE  NEW 
PARTY— THE  PROGRESSIVE  PAR- 
TY OP  PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KuPFERMAH]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  interested  in  politics  and 
government  will  be  intrigued  and  stim- 
ulated with  the  knowledge  that  a  new 
political  party  has  been  organized  In 
Puerto  Rico  dedicated  to  the  cause  of 
statehood.  It  is  known  as  the  New  Party 
or  Progressive  Party  and  is  free  of  na- 
tional af&liatlon. 

This  took  place  on  Sunday,  November 
19,  in  San  Juan. 

The  bipartisan,  nonpartisan  nature  of 
the  occasion  was  emphasized  by  the  at- 
tendance at  that  time  of  both  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Congressman  Fascell, 
and  myself. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that  Hon. 
Luis  A.  Ferr6  led  the  statehood  group 
to  a  substantial  minority  in  the  plebescite 
on  July  23  of  this  year.  It  is  only  fitting, 
therefore,  that  he  should  help  organize 
this  new  party.. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  as  well  as 
the  address  of  my  friend,  Hon.  Luis  A. 
Perr6,  and  the  front-page  article  from 
the  San  Juan  Star  of  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1967,  all  follow: 

PABTIDO     NlTEVO     PROGRESISTA — BANQtTETS     IN 

Honor  a  Don  Lois  A.   FerrA,  Hotel  Sam 
Juan,   Noviembre    19.    1967 

A  nombre  del   Comlte  Organlzador  y  en 
el  mio  proplo,  deseo  expresar  a  usted  nuestro 
profundo  agradecimlento  por  haber  asistido 
a  este  acto  en  honor  a  Don  Luis  A.  Ferrt. 
Mario  F.  GAZTAMBroc, 
Presidente,  Comite  Organizador. 

Programa 

1.  Himnos. 

2.  Apertura:  Mario  F.  Oaztamblde,  Pres. 
Banquete. 

3.  Invocacion:  Lcdo.  Jos6  M.  Menendez 
Monrolg. 

4.  Presentaclbn  de  la  Mesa  Presldencial. 

INTERMEDIO    MUSICAL 

5.  Dedlcatorla:   Ing.  Carlos  A.  Romero. 

6.  Presentacl6n  del  Hon.  Dantx  B.  Fascxll, 
Congreslsta  de  Miami,  Fla.,  Lcdo.  Carlos 
Romero  Barcel6. 

7.  Discurso:  Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

8.  Pre8entacl6n  del  Hon.  Theodork  R. 
KUPFERMAN,  Congreslsta  de  Nueva  Tork,  Dr. 
Hern&n  Padllla. 

9.  Dlsctirso:    Hon.   Theodore   R.   Kupfeb- 

MAN. 

10.  Discurso:  Lcdo.  Jorge  L.  C6rdova  Diaz. 

11.  Discurso:  Ing.  Justo  A.  Mendez. 

12.  Clausura:  Hon.  Lula  A.  Ferr6. 

Discurso  de  Hon.  Ltns  A.  Ferr4 
Compatrlotas  y  amlgos,  Es  una  slgnlflca- 
tlva  colncidencla  que  este  banquete  de  la 
Victoria,  que  celebra  el  trlunXo  de  la  as- 
piraci6n  de  nuestro  pueblo  a  gozar  de  una 
verdadera,  autintlca  y  llmpla  democracla, 
asi  como  a  ocupar  el  puesto  de  dignldad  que 
le  oorresponde  dentro  de  la  Unl6n  Americana 
como  estado  de  esta  gran  Repijbllca,  sea  el 
dia  del  descubrlmlento  de  Puerto  Rico. 
Porque  el  23  de  Julio,  el  pueblo  de  Puerto 
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glco  descubrid  con  el  pleblsclto,  su  verda- 
iero  derrotero  de  redencidn. 

Descubrl6  que  necesltaba  un  instrumento 
politico  nuevo  para  lograr  su  propbslto.  Que 
(rente  a  un  partldo  de  goblemo  decr^plto,  In- 
eflclente  y  reacclonario,  vlctlma  del  caudl- 
llbmo  y  engreldo  por  el  continuUmo  despu^s 
de  27  afios  en  el  poder,  im  partldo  nuevo. 
Joren  y  dedlcado  a  promover  al  blenestar 
comun.  era  el  tinlco  remedlo.  Que  para  aca- 
\)U  con  una  biirocracia  engrefda  y  desatenta 
a  loe  urgentes  reclamos  del  pueblo,  hacla 
falta  un  partldo  nuevo  que  slrvlera  de  punto 
de  apoyo  a  las  legltimas  aspiraciones  de  un 
pueblo  sufrldo.  Que  para  combatir  la  ex- 
plotacl6n  de  un  Uderato  en  el  poder,  que 
utlllza  su  poder  politico  para  leglslarse  pen- 
slones  lujosas  que  amenazan  el  retlro  honroso 
de  miles  de  fieles  servidores  publlcoe  humll- 
des,  en  lo  que  de  hoy  en  adelante  se  oon- 
oceri  como  la  Ley  del  Festln  Popular,  habfa 
que  crear  un  nuevo  partldo  que  no  respondl- 
era  a  estos  intereses  egoistas  y  reaccionarlos. 
Que  para  la  agricultura,  proteger  el  pequefio 
comerclo,  mejorar  le  educacldn  y  la  salud 
publlca.  hacer  completa  Justlcla  al  obrero  y 
&1  empleado  publico,  suspender  la  persecu- 
ci6n  a  la  clase  choferll,  acabar  con  la 
dellncuencla,  y  asegurar  el  progreso  eco- 
n6inlco  de  Puerto  Rico  sobre  bases  flrmes,  se 
necesltaban  hombres  blen  preparados  en  las 
dlstlntas  disci pUnas  del  saber  con  sentido 
de  responsabllldad  social  y  con  esplrltu  de 
dedlcacl6n  al  serviclo  publico. 

El  pueblo  comprendld  adem&s  que  para 
lograr  la  estadidad,  no  bastaba  con  declr  que 
se  queria  para  mafiana,  mientras  se  dejaba 
el  ideal  abandonado  en  el  momento  crucial 
del  pleblsclto,  expuesto  a  una  dcrrota  que 
hublera  retrasado  por  muchas  generaciones, 
0  qulz&s  para  slempre,  el  Ideal  de  estadidad. 
Que  hacla  falta  enfoques  prictlcos  y  reallstas, 
que  pusleran  en  marcha  el  movlmlento  hacla 
la  estadidad,  en  la  forma.reconoclda  y  exltosa 
en  que  lo  hablan  hecho  terrltorios  anterlores, 
y  en  particular  Alaska  y  Hawaii. 

El  primer  paso  para  lograr  la  estadidad,  es 
obtener  en  un  pleblsclto  una  votacl6n  may- 
orltaria  para  la  estadidad.  Mientras  el  Con- 
greso  de  Estados  Unldos  no  reciba  la  petlcl6n 
de  Puerto  Rico  de  ser  admltldo  como  estado, 
a  trav^B  del  unlco  medio  reconocldo  bajo 
nuestra  forma  democrfttlca  de  goblemo,  o 
sea  en  un  pleblsclto  celebrado  excluslvamente 
pan  este  prop)6slto,  el  Congreso  no  actuar& 
en  el  sentido  de  admltlr  a  Puerto  Rico  como 
estado.  El  Congreso  y  el  pueblo  de  Etetados 
Unldos  han  dlcho  repetldsmiente  al  pueblo 
de  Puerto  Rico,  que  ellos  respetan  el  derecho 
nuestro  a  la  autodeterminacidn.  Quien  ase- 
gure  que  el  Congreso  va  a  impanerle  a  Puerto 
Rico  un  pleblsclto  o  que  va  a  aprobar  un 
proyecto  de  estadidad  para  Puerto  Rico  sin 
que  medle  la  petlcl6n  de  una  mayoria  de 
puertorrlquefios,  claramente  expresada  en 
un  pleblsclto  celebrado  a  Inlclatlva  de  nues- 
tra propla  leglslatura,  como  ocurrl6  en  Ha- 
waii y  Alasks,  est4  desorlentando  a  nuestro 
pueblo  y  le  est4  haclendo  un  grave  dafio  al 
Ideal  de  estadidad. 

El  segundo  paso  para  lograr  la  estadidad, 
es  consegulr  el  endoso  bl-partldlsta  de  la 
estadidad  para  Puerto  Rico. 

El  Senador  Bartlett  de  Alaska,  acaba  de 
expresar  hace  unoe  dias  que  Alaska  logrd  la 
estadidad  porque  ambos  partldos  naclonales, 
el  Republlcano  y  el  Dem6crata  propulsaron 
la  admlsl6n  de  dlcho  terrltorio  como  estado. 
Por  eso  el  Partldo  Nuevo  Progreslsta  ha  decl- 
dldo  mantenerse  llbre  de  afillacl6n  a  loe 
partidos  naclonales,  de  manera  que  estemos 
en  condiclones  de  obtener  el  respaldo  de  am- 
bos partldos  para  lograr  nuestro  prop<5eito. 
Slmbolizando  este  propdsito  nuestro,  tenemos 
hoy  como  hu6spedes  de  honor,  dos  dlstingul- 
dos  Mlembros  del  Congreso,  uno  Dem6crata  y 
otro  Republlcano,  como  paso  efectlvo  para 
li"  logrando  un  respaldo  bl-partlta  para  la 
estadidad  en  el  Congreso. 
El  Partldo  Nuevo  Progreslsta  nace  pues, 


despu68  del  pleblsclto,  como  el  unico  y  ver- 
dadero  campe6n  de  la  estadidad  para  Puerto 
Rico,  y  se  prepara  para  lograrla  a  la  mayor 
brevedad  posible.  Para  noeotros,  la  estadidad 
est^  y  estar&  en  "issue"  todos  loe  dias  de 
nuestra  vlda  hasta  que  Puerto  Rico  se  con- 
vlerta  en  estado.  Pero  reconocemos  que  no  es 
suficlente  con  que  una  mlnorla  plense  asi. 
Necesltamos  que  la  gran  mayoria  del  pueblo 
de  Puerto  Rico  comprenda  que  este  es  su 
mejor  destlno  politico  y  se  declda  a  demandar 
la  estadidad.  Para  lograr  este  prop6slto  hay 
que  llevar  al  poder  un  goblemo  que  slmpa- 
tice  con  nuestro  ideal.  Hay  que  derrotar  al 
Partldo  Popular  cuyo  Uderato  se  opone  a  que 
Puerto  Rico  pueda  ocupar  como  estado,  el 
lugar  de  Igual  dignldad  e  igual  derecho  que 
le  corresponde  por  raz6n  de  su  ciudadania 
americana.  En  el  pasado  pleblsclto  el  PPD 
viol6  los  prlnclplos  b^lcos  de  toda  consulta 
al  pueblo,  que  debe  ser  la  Imparcialidnd  del 
goblemo.  El  Partldo  Nuevo  Progreslsta  se 
compromete  desde  ahora  a  la  celebracidn  de 
un  pleblsclto  fuera  de  llneas  de  partldo  Im- 
parclal  y  sin  coaccldn  en  el  que  nuestro 
pueblo  exprese  sue  verdadera  voluntad. 

La  debllidad  de  los  argumentoe  econ6mlcos 
contra  la  estadidad  que  ha  utllizado  el  Par- 
tldo Popular  Democr&tlco  se  ha  vlsto  reclen- 
temente  demonstrada.  La  tesls  del  llbre  co- 
merclo, que  garantiza  el  desarroUo  de  nuestra 
lndustriallzacl6n,  se  ha  visto  refutada  por 
la  reclente  leglslacldn  sobre  cuotas  de  petr61eo 
en  el  Cougreso.  Por  el  momento  parece 
salvado  el  pellgro  ;.pero  qul^n  puede  prede- 
clr  lo  que  puede  ocurrlr  en  el  futuro?  ;,Por 
qu6  no  se  puede  llmltar  por  cuota  en  el'  fu- 
turo nuestra  exportacl6n  de  televlsores  o  de 
zapatos,  o  de  cualquier  otro  producto?  Ta  lo 
dljo  el  16  de  noviembre  el  Senador  Bastlztt: 
"Uno  de  los  problcmas  m&s  graves  que  la 
condlcl6n  territorial  o  lo  de  Estado  Libre 
Asociado  es  que  el  Congreso  funclona  como 
una  Asamblea  Municipal  en  relacldn  a  dlcho 
terrltorio,  que  puede  ser  beneficlosa  si  uno 
tlene  un  aniiigo  poderoso,  o  que  por  el  con- 
trario  puede  colocar  al  Eistado  Libre  Assocl- 
ado  en  una  condicl6n  mala  de  subordinacidn." 

La  negacl6n  de  los  beneficlos  completes  de 
la  Ley  de  Blenestar  Pilblico  y  los  beneficlos  de 
Medicare  soUcltados  por  nuestro  Comlsonado 
Resldente,  es  la  meJor  prueba  de  esta  sub- 
ordlnacl6n.  Poco  a  poco  se  va  abrlendo  una 
brecha  ftolitlca,  cada  dia  m&s  grande  entre 
Puerto  lUco  y  los  clncuenta  estados,  con- 
dicl6n  que  le  nlega  a  nuestro  pueblo  los 
Instrumentos  effectlvos  para  resolver  nues- 
tros  graves  problemas,  de  desempleo,  salud, 
educacldn,  communicaclones,  etc  .  .  .  que 
como  estado  estarian  a  nuestra  dlsposic6n 
"baJo,  entre  otras,  las  mViltlples  leyee  de  Ayuda 
Regional  y  para  Ellmlnacl6n  de  la  Pobreza. 

No  nos  dejemos  engafiar.  El  problema  de 
Puerto  Rico  es  m^  serlo  de  lo  que  se  nos 
quiere  hacer  creer  por  el  partldo  de  goblemo. 
T  la  gente  humilde,  que  siente  el  dolor  y  el 
sufrlmiento  de  estos  problemas,  que  tlene 
que  abandonar  sus  familias  para  buscar 
trabajo  en  loe  clncuenta  estados,  lo  sabe. 
Y  lo  sabe  tambl6n  todo  el  que  no  se  deja 
engafiar  por  las  estadictlcas  aoomodaticles 
que  publlca  nuestro  goblemo.  Lo  acaba  de 
sefialar  la  renombrttda  columnlsta  econ6mlca 
Sylvia  Porter,  a  qulen  el  goblemo  de  Puerto 
Rico  quiso  deslumbrar  mostr&ndole  vm 
Puerto  Rico  de  6xlto  Inlgualada  en  el  mundo, 
que  est&  muy  lejos  de  la  verdad.  La  Srta. 
Porter,  acostumbrada  a  utUizar  su  o]o 
escudrlfiador,  r&pldamente  vl6  la  realidad 
que  se  vlve  en  Puerrto  Rico.  Apunt6.  entre 
otras  cosas,  que  nustro  desempleo  es  de  un 
20%  no  de  tm  11% — y  que  el  empleo  de 
mujeres  est&  pellgrosamente  desproporcion- 
ado.  Que  nuestro  presupuesto  de  educaclbn 
por  estudiante  est&  muy  por  debajo  del  pre- 
supuesto del  estado  m&a  pobre,  y  que  el 
ntimero  de  estudiantes  que  abandona  las 
escuelas — antes  de  graduarse  de  alta  escuela, 
es  im  desastroso  75%. 

El  reclente  Inforxne  Heald  sobre  la  Unl- 
versldad    es    &im    m&a    alarmante.    El    por 


clento  de  nuestro  isreeupuesto  dedlcado 
a  la  educacldn  superior,  es  la  mltad  del 
promedlo  nacional.  Cuando  se  consldera  que 
las  universidades  privadas  en  Puerto  Rico 
absorben  un  por  clento  mucho  menor  del 
estudiantado  que  en  Estados  Unldos,  la 
situaclbn  results  aiin  mis  tr&glca.  T  em- 
I>eora  la  sltuacldn  la  adminlstraddn  in- 
eficlente  de  nuestra  Unlversldad,  que  permits 
el  desperdiclo  de  su  capacldad  educative, 
aslgnando  tan  s61o  un  promedlo  de  dlez 
estudiantes  por  profesor  frente  al  promedlo 
de  dlezlocho  estudiantes  en  las  universidades 
americanas.  Es  este  un  problema  que  exige 
seria  medltaci6n. 

iQu6  porvenlr  tlene  un  nifio  puertorr- 
Iquefio  ante  este  grave  problema  de  educa- 
cldn, en  im  mundo  en  el  que  la  preparacl6n 
clentifica  es  cada  vez  un  requisite  m^ 
exlgente? 

En  Estados  Unldos  continentales  el  por- 
clento  de  estudiantes  que  obtlenen  prepara- 
cl6n  clentlfia  en  el  nlvel  universitarlo  es  cada 
vez  mayor.  Se  estlma  que  para  1976,  14  mill- 
ones  de  personas  se  claslfic&r&n  en  Estados 
Unldos  como  empleados  profesionales  y 
t^nicos. 

Esto  es  necessario,  porque  en  la  era  post- 
Industrial  del  mafiana  predomlnar&n  las  In- 
dustrias  con  base  clentifica,  en  sustitucldn 
a  la  era  industrial  de  nuestro  tlempo,  en 
donde  los  requisites  son  en  parte  de  car&cter 
pr&ctlco  que  requleren  tan  s61o  destreza  en 
oficios.  Pero  desgraciadamente,  mientras  hay 
la  necesldad  de  elevar  el  nlvel  y  la  calldad 
de  nuestro  slstema  Educatlvo,  la  Unlversldad, 
que  es  la  forja  de  nuestro  talento,  se  desan- 
gra  Intelectualmente  convertlda  en  campo 
de  batalla  de  solapado  y  esteril  adoctrina- 
mlento  politico. 

Si  como  resultado  los  Jdvenes  puertorrl- 
quefios no  pueden  disponer  de  las  iguales 
oportunldades  de  estudloe  cientificos  avanza- 
dos  de  que  disponen  los  jdvenes  de  los  cln- 
cuenta estados,  loe  puertorrlquefios  se  Ir&n 
quedando  razagados,  y  se  convertlr&n  en  ""* 
pobIaci6n  de  sub-empleados  relegadoe  a  fun- 
ciones  de  segunda  close  en  la  socledad  del 
futiiro. 

£1  Partldo  Nuevo  Progreslsta  est4  conscl- 
ente  de  todos  estos  problemas  y  mantiene  que 
es  con  los  recursos  que  puede  poner  a  la  dis- 
posicl6n  la  estadidad  para  Puerto  Rico,  que 
se  puede  hacer  frente  a  este  enorme  reto.  Por 
eso  es  urgente  la  estadidad  para  Puerto  Rico. 
Para  asegurar  el  verdadero  desarroUo  de 
Puerto  Rico  hace  falta  un  slstema  educatlvo 
de  alta  calldad  y  de  suficlente  amplltud,  para 
que  no  se  quede  un  solo  nifio  puertorriquefio, 
sin  la  oportunldad  de  desarroUar  sus  apti- 
tudes hasta  el  m&ximo,  no  Importa  su  condl- 
cl6n  econdmica  o  social,  no  empece  que  sea 
pobre  o  que  sea  rlco,  que  viva  en  el  campo  o 
en  la  cludebd.  El  capital  del  mafiana  eet^  en 
el  desarroUo  mdximo  del  potencial  Intelectu&l 
del  pueblo.  Este  es  el  objetlvo  de  la  nacl6n 
americana  y  para  lograr  este  propdsito  se 
est&  aprobando  eimpUa  leglslacldn  por  el  Con- 
greso. Puerto  Rico  se  est&  quedando  a  la  zaga, 
porque  no  es  un  estado  con  derecho  a  parti- 
dpar  de  toda  esta  leglslacldn  a  sus  necesl- 
dades,  que  son  superiores  a  las  de  todos  los 
estados. 

No  basta  con  mlrtu-  el  problema  solamente/'^ 
en  sus  aspectoe  econdmicos  y  materlales.  H^ 
algo  m&s  que  el  pueblo  de  PuertO-Riee-s^Ia, 
y  que  no  ha  logrado  baJo  su  presente  go- 
blemo. Es  paz  esplrltual,  sentido  de  dignldad, 
sensacldn  de  haber  logrsulo  su  emanclpacldn 
politlca.  Nuestra  condlcldn  ambigua  de  no 
saber  hacla  donde  vamos,  el  sentido  de  sub- 
ordinacldn  a  una  autorldad  que  reside  en  un 
cuerpo  en  el  que  la  voluntad  de  nuestro 
pueblo  no  eet&  representada,  el  enfocar  nues- 
troe  problemas  unloamente  desde  un  punto 
materlallsta  e  interesado,  nos  condena  a  un 
estado  de  contlnua  zozobra  e  Insegurldad,  nos 
hace  sentlr  Inferlores  y  no  nos  permlte  de- 
sarroUar los  valores  esplrltu^es  que  enrique- 
cen  la  vlda  del  hombre  a  aenltud.  Nuestro 
pueblo  ha  ganado  en  promeno  de  Ingreso  per 
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capita,  pero  ha  perdldo  en  su  capacldad  para 
gozar  de  la  rlqueza  est^tlca  de  la  vlda,  de  su 
sentldo  de  trascendencia,  de  bus  nobles  moti- 
vaclones  morales. 

EI  bombre  no  se  satlsface  solamente  Uen- 
ando  BUS  necesldades  materlales.  Hay  en  61 
una  chlspa  de  lo  divine  que  lo  hace  SAplrar 
a  goces  m&a  elevadoe,  que  dan  senUdo  a  la 
vlda  dentro  del  mlaterlo  de  la  etemldad.  Hay 
un  Impulse  que  lo  dlrlge  hacla  el  enrlquecl- 
mlento  de  su  espirttu  a  trav^a  del  eefuerzo 
creador  en  el  arte,  hacla  un  ooncepto  moral 
de  la  vlda  que  le  permlta  ejercltar  la  bondad 
de  su  coraz6n.  Pero  para  lograr  eete  prop6- 
«lto,  el  hombre  tlene  que  sentlrse  Ubre  y 
respetado  en  su  dlgnldad.  Hacla  eaa  vlda.  de 
Igualdad  en  la  dlgnldad  y  goce  ampllo  de 
nuestras  llbertades  polftlcaa,  se  dlrlgen  los 
eefuerzoe  del  Partldo  Nuevo  Progreslsta.  Es 
un  nuevo  Instrtimento  de  redencl6n  de  nuee- 
tro  pueblo  en  el  orden  econ6nalco.  en  el  orden 
politico  y  en  el  orden  moral  y  esplrltual.  For 
eso  ha  calado  profundamente  en  la  con- 
clencla  de  nuestro  pueblo.  Por  eso  en 
menos  de  doe  meses  hemoe  radlcado  60,024 
petlclones  para  Inscrlblr  este  nuevo  partldo 
en  83  de  loe  87  preclntos.  en  una  demostra- 
cl6n  que  no  tlene  paralelo  en  la  hlstorla 
politlca  de  Puerto  Rico. 

No  dudamos  que  ante  la  pujanza  de  nues- 
tro movlmiento.  y  no  empece  los  obst&culos 
que  se  han  querldo  poner  en  nuestro  camlno. 
nuestro  partldo  quedar&  reconocldo  dentro 
de  un  breve  plazo.  en  Juste  reconoclmlento 
al  derecho  del  pueblo  a  escoger  los  Instru- 
mentos  adecuados  para  su  redencl6n  bajo 
un  r*glmen  democr&tlco.  Y  ahora  compafieros 
en  este  patrlotlco  esfuerzo.  a  trabajar  en 
unl6n  perfecta.  con  esplrltu  de  eacrlflclo  que 
Puerto  Rico  neceslta  de  un  nuevo  amanecer 
politico  y  un  nuevo  derrotero  esplrltual. 

El  hombre  no  reallza  la  plenltud  de  su  ex- 
tetencla.  no  se  Identlflca  con  loe  valores 
traaoendentes  del  esplrltu  que  le  dan  sentldo 
a  la  vlda,  basta  que  no  ha  aprendldo  a  dar 
de  sf  con  generosldad. 

Perse  Presses  for  Another  Plebisctte 
Luis  A.  Perre  said  Sunday  that  statehood 
Is  necessary  for  the  "political  emancipation" 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  called  for  a  new  plebiscite 
that  Is  "Impartial  and  without  coercion." 

Perre,  the  leader  of  the  New  Party,  spoke 
at  a  testimonial  luncheon  In  his  honor  at  El 
San  Juan  Hotel.  Approximately  650  people 
paid  $25  each  to  attend. 

Other  speakers  were  Congressmen  Dante 
Fascell.  a  Florida  Democrat,  and  Theodore 
Kupferman.  a  New  York  Republican. 

Perre  was  the  speaker  the  people  wanted  to 
hear,  however,  and  he  pledged  the  New  Party 
to  "the  spiritual  peace,  dignity  and  political 
emancipation  of  the  people." 

Perre  said  there  Is  a  lack  of  direction  in 
Puerto  Rico  because  the  island  does  not  have 
full  status  as  a  state. 
He  explained  that: 

"Our  ambiguous  position  of  not  knowing 
where  we  are  headed,  the  sense  of  being  sub- 
ordinate to  an  authority  in  which  the  will  of 
our  people  is  not  represented,  and  focusing 
on  our  problems  from  a  position  of  material- 
ism and  self-interest;  all  this,  condemns  us 
to  a  prolonged  state  of  worry  and  insecurity, 
which  makes  us  feel  Inferior  and  does  not 
permit  us  to  develop  the  spiritual  values  that 
enrich  man's  life." 

Perre  added  that  the  July  23  plebiscite  in- 
dicated the  need  for  a  new  "political  instru- 
ment" to  achieve  statehood. 

He  said  that  to  flght  "a  decrepit  govern- 
ment party,  inefiBclent  and  reactionary,  a  vic- 
tim of  one-man  rule  and  full  of  conceit  after 
being  27  years  continuously  in  power,  the 
only  means  was  a  new  party,  young  and  dedi- 
cated to  promote  the  public  good." 

"The  New  Party  pledges  from  this  mo- 
ment," Perre  said,  "to  hold  a  plebiscite  out- 
side party  lines,  impartial  and  without  coer- 
cion, so  our  people  can  express  their  true 
feelings." 
He  said  the  first  step  to  achieving  statehood 


is  to  obtain  a  majority  vote  in  a  new  plebis- 
cite. 

The  second  step,  be  said,  is  to  achieve  bi- 
partisan support  for  statehood.  Por  this  rea- 
son, Perre  said,  the  New  Party  has  decided 
not  do  afBliate  with  either  of  the  national 
political  parties. 

In  his  remarks.  Congressman  Fascell  said 
Puerto  Rico  has  earned  the  right  to  statehood 
and  "can  and  will  be  co-equal  with  other  U.S. 
states  if  it  wants  to  be." 

Congressman  Kupferman  said  it  was  clear 
to  him  that  the  new  party  was — as  be  put 
it — "the  party  of  the  people  that  Is  making 
the  world  of  tomorrow  for  Puerto  Rico." 
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THE  FISCAL  CRISIS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vander  Jagt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANDER  jagt.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  months  the  Congress  has 
repeatedly  been  told  by  administration 
spokesmen  and  other  advocates  ol  ever 
higher  spending  that  America — the 
richest  Nation  on  earth — can  afford  to 
have  its  Federal  Government  spend  bil- 
lions of  taxpayer  dollars  for  foreign  aid, 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  poverty, 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  aid  to 
education,  bilhons  of  taxpayer  dollars 
for  health  programs,  billions  of  taxpayer 
dollars  for  public  works,  billions  of  tax- 
payer dollars  for  science  and  research, 
billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  for  any  other 
nondefense  program  that  oiu-  Federal 
^  bureaucracy  can  dream  up.  In  a  general 
sense  I  agree  we  can  "afford"  each  of 
these  programs  by  Itself.  What  the 
spending  advocates  fail  to  realize  or  re- 
fuse to  admit  Is  that  while  we  may  be 
able  to  afford  anjrthlng,  we  cannot  afford 
everything. 

Recently  the  Executive  in  a  press  con- 
ference acknowledged  that  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  our  Federal  Government  Is 
xonfronted  with  a  budgetary  deficit  in 
the  magnitude  of  between  $30  to  $35  bil- 
lion. His  proposed  remedy  was  higher 
taxes  on  the  American  people  at  the  same 
time  he  was  steadfastly  refusing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Congress  In  achieving 
economy.  In  fact,  the  record  of  his  ad- 
ministration  is   a   clear   dedication   to 
higher  spending — ever  onward,  ever  up- 
ward. He  has  chided  the  Congress  for  its 
economy  efforts  and  pressured  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  more  and  more  spend- 
ing legislation.  He  has  refused  to  estab- 
lish any  priorities  in  governmental  pro- 
grams so  that  In  this  war  period,  only 
those  programs  of  absolute  essentiality 
would  go  forward  and  those  that  were 
less  essential  could  be  deferred.  The  true 
cost  of  spending  pressures  for  multlbll- 
llon-dollar  programs  has  been  obscured 
from  the  American  people  by  the  ad- 
ministration practice  of  starting  a  pro- 
gram amid  great  fanfare  with  a  relatively 
few  million  dollars  In  initial  spending  re- 
quest without  reveaUng  the  billions  of 
dollars  in  annual  cost  that  must  cer- 
tainly follow  If  the  program  Is  instituted. 
The  credibility  gap  in  fiscal  affairs  Is 
more  than  Just  a  dollar  gap.  The  credibil- 


ity gap  Includes  a  willfulness  to  spend 
that  is  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  nscai 
responsibility  and  is  wanton  In  its  ab- 
sence  of  fiscal  discipline. 

While  up  to  now  the  President  has 
been  refusing  to  cooperate  in  Congress 
efforts  to  achieve  some  economiy  so  that 
his  $30  to  $35  billion  deficit  can  be  re- 
duced  to  more  manageable  proportions 
he  has  been  criticizing  Congress  for  its 
failure  to  "cooperate"  in  enacting  his 
tax  increase  bill.  He  urges  a  tax  increaa 
in  the  range  of  $7  to  $10  bilUon— without 
afiBrmative   action  on   reducing  spend- 
ing— as  a  preventative  of  infiation,  as  a 
safeguard   against  aggravation  of  our 
balance-of-payments  problems,  and  as 
a  "prudent"  procedure  for  dealing  with 
our  fiscal  problems.  That  is  the  essence 
of  his  incredible  credibility  gap.  He  feints 
and  flirts  with  the  fringes  and  shuns  the 
hard  policy  decisions  that  are  so  urgently 
necessary  at  this  time  of  fiscal  crish 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  Judgment  that 
the  Congress  has  made  abundantly  cImt 
its  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  ad- 
ministration in  dealing  with  these  urgent 
matters.  The  chairman  and  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,     the    gentleman    from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
have  worked  diligently  to  achieve  the  es- 
sential economy  in  Government.  Often- 
times their  efforts  have  encountered  ac- 
tive administration  opposition.  Our  dis- 
tinguished and  dedicated  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Qn- 
ALD  R.  Ford]  ,  has  been  outstanding  in  the 
able  work  and  leadership  he  has  brought 
to  efforts  to  provide  solutions  to  our  fis- 
cal crisis.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  individ- 
ual nor  group  deserves  greater  credit  for 
a  soimd.  prudent,  and  courageous  bi- 
partisan stand  on  this  difficult  issue  than 
the  membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chairman 
Mills,  and  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin.   Congressman    John    Byrnes,    the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  com- 
mittee.   These    able    legislators    haw 
clearly  delineated  the  danger  and  futil- 
ity of  a  tax  Increase  without  a  spending 
decrease.  They  have  repeatedly  called 
on  the  administration  for  cooperation 
in  developing  an  effective  and  realistic 
approach  for  coping  with  our  fliscal  prob- 
lems. 

Recently  Mr.  Mills  made  a  statement 
concerning  the  fiscal  Impasse  that  has 
arisen  from  the  administration's  refusal 
to  heed  the  demands  of  Congress  that 
something  must  be  done  about  spending 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  action  in- 
creasing the  tax  burdens  imposed  on  the 
American  people  and  business  commu- 
nity. The  thoughtful  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Mills  merit  careful  conslderaticm 
by  every  citizen.  I  will  at  this  point  In- 
clude as  a  part  of  these  remarks  the  text 
of  Chairman  Mills'  speech  before  the 
Arkansas  Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

EXPENDrrtJRKS   AND   TAXES    IN   THE    CONTEXT  Of 

Today's  Problems 
(Address  of  Congressman  WrLBtra  D.  Mnx< 

at   a   convention   of   the    Arkansas   Parai 

Bureau    Federation,    Hot    Springs,    Ark.. 

November  20. 1967) 

I  had  thought  my  t|ews  on  expendlturei 
and  taxes  and  those  of  the  majority  of  the 
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Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  were  spelled 
out  quite  clearly  around  the  first  of  October. 
But,  since  nearly  two  months  have  elapsed 
gince  the  Committee  expressed  Its  views,  with 
00  action  having  been  taken  meanwhile, 
lod  in  the  light  of  some  statements  that  I 
liave  read  coming  from  Governmental  as  well 
u  private  sources,  It  seems  to  me  appropriate 
tbat  this  position  be  restated  since  our  posi- 
Uoa  is  either  mlstinderstood  or  IntentionaUy 
overlooked. 

on  October  3  of  this  year  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  by  a  vote  of  20  to 
5  adopted  a  resolution  temporarily  laying 
aelde,  the  President's  proposal  for  a  10  per- 
cent surcharge.  At  that  time  it  was  Indicated 
that  further  consideration  of  the  tax  In- 
crease was  deferred  until  such  time  as  the 
President  and  Congress  reached  an  imder- 
standlng  on  a  means  of  implementing  signif- 
icant expenditure  reductions  and  more  ef- 
fective controls  as  an  essential  corollary  to 
tbe  further  consideration  of  a  tax  Increase. 
Upon  such  an  understanding  the  resolution 
Indicated  that  the  Committee  would  again 
give  priority  in  the  Committee's  order  of 
business  to  the  President's  proposals  with 
respect  to  taxes. 

Shortly  after  the  Committee  adopted  this 
resolution,  I  released  a  statement  making 
clear  my  opposition  to  the  consideration  of 
any  tax  increase  without  first  obtaining  a 
specific  commitment  for  a  significant  and 
meaningful  expenditure  reduction. 

Following  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
public  hearings  we  called  the  Administra- 
tion witnesses  before  us  in  executive  session 
and  explored  at  length  with  them  posslbUi- 
tles  for  expenditure  reduction.  However,  the 
only  commitment  for  ex|>endlture  reduction 
the  Administration  witnesses  were  prepared 
to  make  was  a  $2  bUllon  reduction  in  non- 
defense  spending  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Even  in  the  case  of  this  reduction  it  was  not 
clear  how  much  of  this  simply  would  rep- 
resent a  deferral  of  expenditures  until  the 
fiscal  year  1969.  I  believe  that  the  Commit- 
tee made  it  clear  in  its  consideration  of  this 
proposal,  and  I  have  tried  to  make  it  clear 
since  that  time,  that  token  reductions  are 
not  enough — not  nearly  enough. 

The  fact  that  the  Committee  in  taking 
these  views  really  reflected  the  views  of  the 
Members  of  the  House — Eind  through  them 
I  believe  the  people  they  represent — has  been 
Indicated  by  the  House  action  since  that 
time  on  the  contintilng  resolution  for  those 
Departments  whose  budgets  have  not  yet 
been  providfed  for  by  the  Congress.  You  will 
recall  that  in  these  actions  the  House,  by  a 
majority  of  238  to  164,  went  on  record  as 
favoring  an  expenditure  reduction  of  from 
K  to  t7  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  In- 
cidentally, the  Administration  opposed  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

With  these  views  so  clearly  expressed  by 
both  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  would 
liave  expected  the  Administration  to  have 
reached  an  understanding  with  the  Commit- 
tee and  the  House  on  expenditure  reduction. 
Let  me  point  again  to  the  fact  that  the  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Conunlttee  indicated 
that  the  Committee  was  temporarily  laying 
this  matter  on  the  table  and  that  further 
consideration  of  the  tax  Increase  was  being 
ieferred  tintil  the  President  and  Congress 
reached  an  understanding  on  means  of  Im- 
plementing significant  expenditure  reduction 
and  more  effective  controls.  The  resolution 
also  made  It  clear  that  this  matter  would 
again  be  given  priority  In  the  Committee's 
order  of  business  when  such  an  understand- 
ing was  reached. 

To  show  its  sincerity  in  the  position  it 
took,  the  Committee  has  kept  its  calendar 
'ree  of  all  business  since  the  time  of  the  pas- 
"^ge  of  that  resolution  so  that  it  could 
promptly  consider  any  proposals  of  the  Ad- 
nUnistratlon  to  Implement  the  expenditure 
control  request  of  the  Committee. 


Although  I  have  had  a  few  very  friendly 
and  useful  discussions  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  since  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  and  although  I  am  willing  to  have 
additional  dlsctissions  at  einy  time  the  Ad- 
ministration would  like,  I  have  yet  to  receive 
a  single  specific  acceptable  proposal  from  the 
Admlntstratlon  as  to  how  to  Implement  the 
expenniture  control  request  made  by  the 
Committee. 

Reality  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  point 
out  that  the  time  the  Administration  has 
already  waited  in  this  regard  makes  action 
this  year  impossible.  However,  this  in  no 
way  lessens  the  need  for  an  understanding 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion for  imposing  expenditure  controls,  not 
limited  to  fiscal  year  1968  but  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  proposed  tax  Increase.  Even 
though  the  deficit  now  contemplated  Is  at 
least  three  times  that  predicted  In  January 
this  year,  there  has  been  no  real  evidences 
so  far  in  spending  in  this  fiscal  year  of  any 
change  of  attitude. 

NO    EXFENOrrtTRE    REDUCTIONS    ARE    YET   VISIBLE 

As  Of  this  date  we  have  expenditure  totals 
only  for  the  first  three  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  or  through  September  30.  The  expendi- 
tures In  these  three  months  under  adminis- 
trative budget  concepts  amount  to  $36.7 
billion  or  under  the  cash  budget  concept, 
$47.0  billion.  In  each  case  the  expenditures 
amount  to  approximately  111  percent  of  the 
expenditures  made  in  the  corresponding 
three  montlis  of  last  year.  Should  this  rela- 
tionship to  last  year's  expenditures  continue 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  would  be 
$139.1  billion  as  contrasted  to  the  $136.5  bil- 
lion estimated  by  the  Administration  and  in 
terms  of  the  cash  budget  would  be  $178.5 
billion  as  contrasted  to  the  $173.9  bilUon 
estimated  earlier  in  the  year  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. Certainly  this  gives  no  suggestion 
of  any  real  effort  to  cut  expenditures  this 
year  despite  all  of  the  talk  heard  to  the  con- 
trary. Let  us  hope  that  when  the  October 
figures  are  published  the  record  will  be  bet- 
ter. A  substantial  improvement  Is  required 
even  to  hold  the  expenditure  totals  down  to 
the  totals  the  Administration  has  already 
committed  Itself  to,  especially  when  the  $2- 
bllllon  expenditure  reduction  It  promised  Is 
taken  into  account.  * 

The  increase  in  expenditures  which  has 
occurred  so  far  in  this  fiscal  year  Is,  of 
course,  greatest  in  the  area  of  military  ex- 
ptendltures.  Here  the  increase  so  far  this  year 
is  121  percent  although  we  have  no  assurance 
that  all  of  this  is  sp>ending  required  by  Viet- 
nam. Even  apart  from  this,  however,  ad- 
ministrative budget  expenditures  through 
September  of  this  fiscal  year  are  slightly 
above  expenditures  in  the  nonmilltary  cate- 
gories for  last  year  and  the  increase  in  trust 
fund  expenditures  rivals  that  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  is  114  percent. 

What  this  demonstrates  is  that  we  are 
still  following  the  policy  of  guns  and  butter. 
To  date  at  least  there  has  been  no  real  belt 
tightening  on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
match  what  the  Administration  is  asking  of 
taxpayers  generally.  Let  us  hope  the  1969 
Budget  will  change  all  this  by  setting  forth 
the  ptolicy  required  by  present  conditions.  If 
it  doesn't,  notice  should  be  taken  now  tbat 
the  present  debt  celling  may  have  to  be 
adjusted  upward  before  the  next  election  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  to  pay  all 
the  bills  banded  to  him.  I  have  my  doubts 
now  that  the  House  would  readily  raise  this 
celling  before  the  election. 

THE  NATURE  Ol"  EXPENDrrURE  CONTROL 

Expenditiire  control  in  my  opinion  must 
be  viewed  both  as  a  short-term  and  as  a 
long-term  problem.  Obviously  reductions  in 
the  1968  budget  which  represents  mere  de- 
ferrals of  expenditures  until  1969  represent 
no  real  economy — although  I  do  not  by  that 
mean  that  I  oppose  deferring  expenditures 


to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  On  the 
other  hand,  promising  to  reduce  appropria- 
tions in  the  future  while  doing  nothing 
about  present  expenditure  levels  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  wiU-of-the-wisp. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
this  problem  is  to  provide  for  a  specific  ex- 
penditure reduction  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  significant  proportions.  With  the 
appropriation  process  having  gone  as  far  aa 
it  has,  and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
we  are  already  into  the  fifth  month  of  the 
fiscal  year,  I  see  no  reaUstlc  way  of  achieving 
the  essential  expenditure  reductions  except 
by  administrative  action. 

I  do  not  by  this  In  any  sense  of  the  word 
mean  to  undercut  the  general  Congressional 
demand  for  long-term  expenditure  reduction 
as  well.  This,  too.  I  consider  essential  If  we 
are  to  continue  to  take  the  free  enterprise 
road  to  an  expanding  economy — the  goal  we 
set  In  1963  when  the  House  passed  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1964,  which  entailed  the  largest 
tax  reduction  of  any  Act  In  oiir  history. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  to  reach  an  understand- 
ing that  the  non-Vietnam  portion  of  our 
budget,  at  least  to  the  extent  the  expendi- 
tures are  controllable,  should  be  held  to  the 
1967  levels  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency in  Vietnam.  I  might  add  that  I  take  » 
broad  view  of  what  is  controUable  since  X 
know  that  one  way  to  control  expendltuiw 
is  for  Congress  to  change  some  laws. 

In  addition,  as  I  have  said  before,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
commission  to  review  Government  expendi- 
ture programs — both  present  and  proposed, 
both  old  and  new — to  see  whether  the  ez- 
pendituree  Involved  in  the  various  jiivi(rnt.Trui 
can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  their  costs 
relative  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  programs.  I  believe  It  is  also  necessary 
to  evaluate  these  programs  in  terms  of  tbe 
priority  of  their  importance.  This,  however, 
is  a  long-range  project,  and  action  In  this 
regard  must  not  be  confused  with  tbe  need 
to  act  also  for  expenditure  control  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  looking  at 
long-term  expenditure  oommltments  we 
need  also  to  review  our  budgetary  and  ac- 
counting procediu-es  to  find  more  effective 
ways  of  controlling  expenditures.  In  the 
past  we  have  usually  said  that  the  way 
to  control  expenditures  is  by  controlling 
appropriations.  But  there  are  practical  dif- 
ficulties in  this  procedure.  First  of  all.  ap- 
propriations originating  in  several  prior 
years  can  give  rise  to  expenditures  In  a  given 
year,  and  appropriations  passed  when  the 
budget  for  one  year  is  being  considered  may 
not  have  their  major  impact  until  two  or 
three  years  hence. 

In  addition,  what  often  happens  is  that 
while  a  substantial  effort  is  made  initially 
to  control  the  appropriation  totals,  suj^le- 
mentals  come  along  later  and  are  adopted — 
after  the  attention  Is  largely  directed  to 
controlling  expenditures  In  the  following 
year. 

All  of  these  problems  in  translating  appro- 
priation control  into  expenditure  control 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Administration,  should 
begin  to  analyze  the  budget  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  is  necessary  to  obtain  expendi- 
ture control,  as  distinct  from  mere  appro- 
priation control.  It  seems  to  me  that  only  In 
this  manner  will  we  obtain  real  control  over 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  budget. 
ExncNorruRE  reductions  should  accoicpant 

CONSniERATION    OF   TAX    INCREASES 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I — and  I  be- 
lieve the  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  as  weU  as  the 
House — believe  that  expenditure  reductions 
should  accompany  any  considerations  of  a 
tax  increase.  Let  me  brtefiy  run  through  the 
reasons  as  I  see  them : 

First,  if  the  government  Is  going  to  ask 
every  consumer  and  every  businessman  in 
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tills  coTintry  to  cut  back  hla  spending  or  in- 
■veetment  by  adding  10  percent  to  his  tax  bill, 
or  anything  like  the  Administration  proposal. 
It  Is  difficult  for  us  to  see  why  the  govern- 
ment should  continue  on  ita  "spendlng-as- 
usual"  program  in  the  area  of  non-Vietnam 
spending.  There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  sense 
of  simple  Justice  in  calling  upon  the  govern- 
ment to  tighten  Its  belt,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  taxpayers  are  called  upon  to  tighten 
theirs. 

Second,  the  level  of  government  spending 
over  the  years  has  become  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  control.  I  touched  on  that  before 
when  I  suggested  that  we  need  to  evaluate 
expenditures  programs  and  establish  priori- 
ties. What  happens  U  that  one  program  Is 
pUed  on  top  of  another.  New  programs  are 
brought  In  by  every  new  administration 
while  existing  programs,  in  part  because  of 
their  antiquity.  In  part  because  they  often 
mean  so  much  to  the  beneflclarles,  and  In 
part  because  they  are  difficult  to  ferret  out 
are  seldom  dislodged.  As  a  result,  we  not  only 
have  Increases  In  expenditures  occurring  be- 
cause of  population  growth  or  because  of  de- 
mands for  new  programs,  but  also  because 
these  new  programs  are  piled  on  top  of  exist- 
ing programs,  rather  than  replacing  them. 
When  we  considered  the  Revenue  Act  of  1964 
we  Indicated  then  and  there  that  we  were 
taking  the  road  of  expenditure  reduction,  the 
road  which  maximizes  the  effort  of  the  pri- 
vate economy  and  minimizes  the  expendi- 
tures made  by  the  public  sector.  What  many 
of  us  fear  is  that  tax  Increases  now  make 
more  revenue  avaUable  for  expenditure  pro- 
grams in  the  future.  We  fear  that  tax  In- 
creases not  accompanied  with  very  real  ex- 
penditure control  can  divert  us  from  this  free 
enterprise  road.  This  is  a  diversion  in  which 
I  am  unwUUng  to  be  a  parUclpant. 

Third,  for  those  who  are  concerned  with 
the  size  of  the  deflclt— and  I  am  certainly 
Ui.  that  category— matching  expenditizre  re- 
duction with  tax  Increases  should  be  highly 
desirable:  it  doubles  the  reduction  in  the 
deficit.  Not  orUy  are  the  additional  revenues 
picked  up,  but  expenditures  are  reduced  by 
at  least  a  like  amount.  Fiscal  responsiblUty  is 
served  by  such  expendltuie  reductions  at  least 
to  the  same  extent  as  by  a  tax  increase. 

Fourth,  it  Is  also  worth  noting  that  If  it 
18  consumer  spending  that  is  feared  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Inflationary  pressures 
pnerated,  a  dollar  of  expenditure  reduction 
la  likely  to  have  a  greater  Impact  than  a 
dollar  of  tax  Increase.  I  say  this  because  the 
tM  Increase  Is  much  more  likely,  in  part  to 
be  offset  by  a  decrease  in  savings  than  Is  true 
of  the  dollar  decrease  in  government  ex- 
penditures. 

THE  cxnaaarr  economic  situatiok 
So  far  this  fall  many  of  the  economic  In- 
dicators which  the  AdmljUstration  econo- 
mists had  expected  to  show  Increased  Infla- 
tionary pressures  In  fact  have  not  done  so 
Unemployment,  for  example,  has  Increased 
from  3,6  percent  in  March  to  4.3  percent  In 
October.  Industrial  production  declined  in 
September  following  two  months  of  advances 
Plant  capacity  utilization  m  the  third  quar- 
ter fell  to  83.8  percent,  the  lowest  level  this 
year.  Retail  sales  in  October  were  off  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  2  percent.  Plant  and  equipment  spend- 
ing next  year  is  expected  to  Increase  by  only 
about  5  percent  in  dollars,  as  contrasted  to 
16  percent  In  1966,  and  In  real  terms  no  in- 
crease is  now  expected. 

Despite  these  factors,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  reflect  the  inflationary  pressiires  pre- 
viously forecast,  we  have  experienced  very 
substantial  price  rises.  The  consumer  price 
index,  for  example,  has  risen  2.4  Index  points 
ft^m  the  first  of  this  year  through  Septem- 
ber with  substantially  more  rises  to  come  in 
the  last  three  months.  This  can  be  con- 
trasted with  a  rise  of  only  3.1  points  all  of 
last  year  and  1.8  points  In  the  year  before. 
To  a  substantial  degree,  however,  these  price 


rises  reflect  what  the  economists  call  a  "cost- 
push"  inflation  and  as  such  tend  to  reflect 
Increased  costs  more  than  Increased  demands. 
To  the  extent  this  Is  true,  they  mirror  In- 
creases occurring  In  prior  periods  rath«t  than 
In  the  current  period. 

MONETABT    PBOBI.KMS 

The  latest  argument  for  the  tax  Increase 
proposal  Is  that  If  taxes  are  not  Increased, 
the  Federal  Reserve  will  apply  monetary  con- 
straints so  vigorously  as  to  produce  "soar- 
ing interest  rates  and  a  financial  pinch." 
This  is  like  the  small  boy  who.  finding  that 
his  own  threats  don't  persuade  his  playmates, 
threatens    to    call    upon    his    big    brother. 

It  may  not  be  an  Idle  threat.  Early  last 
year,  after  a  long  and  strong  Increase  In 
the  money  supply  the  monetary  authorities 
Jammed  on  the  brakes.  The  result  was  the 
well-known  monetary  "crunch"  of  1968 
which  sent  Interest  rates  soaring.  Instead 
of  attempting  to  persuade  the  monetary  au- 
thorities to  resume  a  moderate  growth  in 
the  money  supply,  the  Administration  oame 
scurrying  to  the  Congress  for  suspension  of 
the  Investment  credit  in  order  to  reduce 
business  demand  for  funds. 

The  monetary  authorities  would  be  well 
advised  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  laat  year's 
"crunch".  The  heotlc  pace  of  monetary  ex- 
pansion of  recent  months  cannot,  of  course, 
continue,  but  moderating  the  growth  of  the 
money  stock,  not  stopping  it  altogether,  is 
the  course  to  follow.  A  repetition  of  the 
cnxnch  this  year  or  early  next  year  will 
Indeed  have  unfortunate  consequences  in  the 
financial  markets,  but  it  will  not  produce  a 
tax  Increase.  What  Is  causing  the  trouble  we 
may  be  in  Is  excessive  spending.  What  has 
delayed  further  consideration  of  a  tax  in- 
crease Is  continued  excessive  spending.  The 
Congress  will  be  watching  the  course  of 
monetary  developments  and  will  not  again 
be  maneuvered  into  the  position  of  having 
to  raise  taxes  to  offset  the  excessive  swings 
at  monetary  policy. 

Whenever  the  going  gets  tough  for  a  public 
economic  policy  proposal.  Its  supporters  call 
in  the  balance  of  payments  and  "protecting 
the  dollar  and  international  monetary  sys- 
tem". We  now  hear,  from  persons  both  Inside 
and  outside  the  Government,  that  a  tax 
increase  is  necessary  not  only  to  reduce  tyur 
balance  of  payments  deficit  but  also  to  sup- 
port the  pound  sterling.  The  fanciful  notion 
that  a  tax  Increase  of  the  sort  proposed  will 
have  any  significant  effect  on  our  balance  of 
payments  In  the  reasonably  near  futiu-e  and 
that  It  might  contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  pound  is  completely  without  sup- 
port of  facts. 

>  CONCLUSION 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  stands  ready  to  consider 
tax  measures  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion in  relation  to  all  then  existing  condi- 
tions and  facts  whenever  the  Administration 
is  ready  to  consider  the  expenditure  controls 
we  view  as  essential.  This  does  not  mean 
Congress  would  automatically  pass  a  tax  In- 
crease when  such  expendltiure  controls  are 
established.  Rather  it  means  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  will  not  further  consider 
tax  Increases  until  they  are  established. 

To  grant  tax  Increases  without  the  assur- 
ance of  expenditure  controls  would  in  my 
estimation  represent  a  departure  from  the 
program  to  which  I  am  dedicated;  namely, 
tax  reductions  over  a  period  of  time,  made 
out  of  the  so-called  fiscal  dividends  or  nor- 
mal growth  In  revenues.  I  feel  that  tax  In- 
creases now — not  accompanied  by  real  and 
significant  expendlttire  reductions  and  firmer 
controls — would  have  a  serious  long-range 
Impact  upon  the  direction  of  our  economy. 
I  fear  it  would  mean  bigger  and  bigger  gov- 
ernment with  a  smaller  and  smaller  range  of 
freedom  of  activity  for  the  private  sector. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  be  a  party  to  this  kind  of 
a  program. 


November  22,  1967 

LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dn. 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thU 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sat- 
urday, November  18.  was  Latvian  Inde- 
pendence  Day.  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  post-World  War  I  freedom  of  that 
little  Baltic  nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Latvia 
could  not  legitimately  celebrate  the  day 
since  they  are  now  held  in  bondage  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  claims  to  have 
absorbed  the  three  Baltic  States  as  per- 
manent  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

It  is  especially  slgniflcant.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Latvia  continue  to  suffer 
under  an  alien  Communist  control.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  today  the  world's  only 
major  colonial  power  holding  In  bond- 
age the  people  of  Latvia  and  the  other 
Baltic  States,  the  Ukraine,  Armenia,  and 
other  non-Russian  peoples  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  UJS.S.R. 

Since  the  independence  of  the  Baltic 
States  was  relatively  short,  and  Soviet 
propaganda  is  attempting  to  submerge 
the  existence  of  Latvia,  I  add  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  my  remarks  an  article  pub- 
lished  by  the  Latvian  Information  Bul- 
letin which  Is  very  properly  entitled 
"Latvians  Are  Not  Russians": 
Latvians  Ahe  Not  Russians 
(By  Dr.  B.  Kalnlns) 
Denationalization,  in  other  words  Russlfl- 
cation,  is  today  a  great  menace  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Latvian  nation,  said  Dr.  Kalnlna. 
Foreign  Invaders  have  come  and  gone,  and 
yet  the  Baltic  peoples  survived  (emerging  In 
1918  as  free  Republics  of  Latvia,  Estonia  and 
Lithuania) .  But  since  the  second  Soviet  oc- 
cupation the  Moscow  regime  Is  sparing  no 
efforts  to  convert  them  Into  Russian  sub- 
jects not  only  in  political,  but  also  in  cul- 
t\iral  and  linguistic  respect. 

Dr.'  Kalnlns'  analysis  of  this  procedure  to 
Latvia  is  based  on  thorough  study  of  Soviet 
statistics,  as  well  as  Information  from  other 
sources.  The  Russlanizatlon  policy  conducted 
by  the  Kremlin  expresses  itself  first  and  fore- 
most in  constant  infiltration  with  Immi- 
grants from  the  Soviet  Union.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  politically  most  important  ex- 
ecutive posts  are  occupied  by  Russians,  the 
Russian  tongue  has  virtually  become  the 
official  language  In  all  administrative 
branches  of  the  Soviet  Latvian  Republic 
This  trend  is,  deplorably,  supported  by  the 
leading  communists  of  Latvian  origin  who 
are  nominally  In  charge,  with  A.  Pelse  at  the 
head.  Gradual  Russlanizatlon  of  the  minor 
Soviet  "federative"  nations  was  proclaimed 
an  official  doctrine  in  the  program  of  the 
twenty-second  Moscow  Party  Congress  of 
1961.  There  It  says  that  It  Is  the  task  of  the 
Party  to  liquidate  national  differences  among 
the  Soviet  peoples  by  promoting  a  unified 
Soviet  culture  based  on  a  single  (Russian) 
language  to  replace  minority  tongues.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soviet  Census  of  1959,  10.3 
million,  or  approximately  5  per  cent  of  the 
non-Russian  Inhabitants  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  reported  their  home  conversation  to  be 
Russian.  Generally,  the  minority  nations  are 
advised  to  adopt  the  Russian  language  u 
their  "second  mother  tongue."  Since  today 
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a  great  percentage  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
federal  Republics  are  Russians,  or  of  Soviet 
origin,  resistance  to  a  unified  Soviet  culture 
(I.e..  Ruaaian)  Is  unreasonable,  if  not  crimi- 
nal, according  to  Kremlin  philosophy. 

The  Soviet  Census  of  1959  and  Its  further 
evaluation  provide  some  significant  Infor- 
mation on  how  far  Riisslanlzatlon  has  pro- 
gressed during  the  twenty  years  since  the 
tecond  Soviet  occupation.  The  results  of  the 
census  for  Latvia  were  published  by  Moscow 
In  a  separate  book  Issued  In  1962.  It  is  char- 
acteristic that  no  Latvian  translation  of 
this  has  been  published  in  Riga.  Accord- 
ing to  this  source,  there  are  at  present  656.000 
Russians  living  in  Latvia.  If  to  this  are 
added  Byelorussians,  Ukrainians  and  other 
immigrants  from  the  east,  the  total  amounts 
to  640.000,  or  30.9  %  of  the  population.  Mem- 
bers of  other  nationalities,  such  as  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Estonians  and  Jews,  constitute 
7.1%.  Instead  of  the  93,000  Jews  who  lived 
In  Latvia  before  the  war  (most  of  whom  were 
murdered  or  deported  during  the  war  by  the 
Nazis,  but  also  by  the  Bolsheviks) ,  there  are 
today  38.000  Jews,  of  whom  about  half  are 
not  of  Latvian  origin.  The  Russians  have 
settled  mainly  in  towns,  where  their  number 
now  amounts  to  an  average  of  48.4%,  but  In 
Riga  to  64.4%.  Only  in  the  rural  districts  are 
Latvians  still  in  the  majority,  though  even 
there  non-Latvians  amount  to  24.8%.  The 
number  of  Latvians  in  their  homeland  has 
decreased  from  1,472.000  In  1935  to  1,297,000 
In  1959,  or  from  75.5%  to  62%.  According  to 
latest  Soviet  statistical  data,  the  population 
of  Latvia  amounts  today  to  2.5  million. 

The  figures  here  presented  severe  evidence 
of  a  determined  Russlflcatlon  poUcy  on  the 
part  of  Moscow.  It  expresses  Itself  In  various 
ways:   Imposing  ever  Increasing  numbers  of 
Russian  officials  on  the  administration  of  the 
Latvian  Communist  Party  and  Government. 
Today  the  number  of  functionaries  with  high 
school    education    in    administrative    Jobs 
amounts  to   approximately  22,500   Latvians 
and  18,200  Russians.  Of  the  members  of  the 
Latvian  Communist  Party  61%  are  Russians 
and  other  non-Latvians.  The  precipitate  In- 
duBtrlalizatlon  of  Latvia  under  Soviet  rule, 
accompanied    by    unprecedented    urbaniza- 
tion, has  attracted  a  great  many  Russian  In- 
dustrial   workers    who    then    settle    perma- 
nently with  their  families.  In  regard  to  pro- 
fession, industrial  workers  today  constitute 
51%  of  the  population:  26.1%  are  occupied 
in  agriculture,  and  21.9%  in  administration. 
In  Riga,  where  75%   of  Industry  is  concen- 
trated, Latvian  workers  today  amount  to  only 
half  of  the  labor  force.  Latvia,  and  Riga  in 
particular,    attract    Russians    in    excessive 
numbers    because   of    Its    western    outlook 
Many  members  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
elect  to  settle  in  Latvia  after  demobilization. 
Russian  families  are  generally   larger   than 
Latvian.  Russlanizatlon  Is  also  promoted  by 
mixed    marriages.    Furthermore,    assets    in 
favor  of  Russlflcatlon  are  Invested  in  the  So- 
viet educational   policy  of   late.   Beginning 
1958,  Latvian  students  are  no  longer  obliged 
to  attend  Latvian  language  schools,  while 
the  study  of  Russian  is  obligatory  for  all. 
There  are  still  schools  based  on  either  Lat- 
vian or  Russian  language  of  instruction.  But 
parents  of  Latvian  children  are  now  free  to 
send  their  offspring  to  Russian  schools.  Rus- 
slanizatlon Is  also  promoted  In  kindergar- 
tens and  mixed  schools  with  parallel  classes 
in  Russian  and  Latvian  where  children  are 
encouraged  to  befriend  each   other  in  the 
Russian  tongue. 

However,  asserts  the  author,  Latvian  re- 
sistance to  Moscow's  pressure  for  Russlfica- 
tion  Is  equally  strong,  the  young  generation 
not  excluded.  In  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation Latvian  students  still  hold  a  majority 
of  64.4%.  despite  favorite  treatment  be- 
stowed by  the  regime  on  Russians.  Dr.  Kal- 
nlns concludes  that  the  next  two  decades 
(provided  Soviet  Russian  domination  will 
last  that  long)   will  show  whether  the  Lat- 


vian people  wUl  be  able  to  maintain  their 
slim  majority  on  their  ancient  native  soil. 
However,  regardless  of  what  the  future  holds 
In  store,  no  mass  conversion  of  the  Latvian 
nation  to  Soviet  Russian  belief  will  ever 
occur,  as  long  as  a  breath  of  national  spirit 
prevails.  The  Red  Muscovites  of  today  will 
hardly  succeed  where  their  equally  reaction- 
ary Czarlst  predecessors  failed:  namely,  to 
bend  the  Subjected  nations  of  Holy  Russia 
under  the  reign  of  one  ruler,  one  creed,  and 
one  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated  to  the 
Members,  I  will  continue  to  emphasize 
the  cause  of  Latvia  and  other  victims  of 
communism,  since  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  remains  dedicated  to 
legitimate  self-determination  of  peoples. 
We  will  not  give  legal  sanction  to  Soviet 
colonial  rule  of  Latvia  and  its  neighbor 
states  of  Lithuania  and  Estonia. 


PHILBT,    8TTSCES8,    AND    MACLZAN 


THE     STATE     DEPARTMENT— SOME 
ABUSES  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  pf  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  wsw  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
recently  published  book,  "Memoirs,  1925- 
1950,"  George  F.  Kennan,  whose  creden- 
tials In  the  academic,  the  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  liberal  commimlty  can  hardly  be 
questioned  and  whose  present  view  to- 
ward the  U.SJSJI.  hews  to  the  "mellow- 
ing" line,  refers  to  the  purge  in  mld- 
1937  in  which  the  realistic  "hardliners" 
In  the  State  Department's  Russian  divi- 
sion were  shunted  aside  by  pro -Soviet 
replacements: 

For  here,  if  ever,  was  a  point  at  which 
there  was  Indeed  the  smell  of  Soviet  influ- 
ence, or  strongly  pro-Soviet  Influences  some- 
where in  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
government. 

In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  following 
remarks  this  illustration  is  not  meant  to 
infer  that  the  same  conditions  obtain  at 
State  today,  but  merely  serves  to  indicate 
that  cliques  and  coteries  are  nothing  new 
In  that  Department.  However,  consider- 
ing the  revelations  of  the  pwist  month  or 
so  concerning  the  Runge  and  the  Phllby- 
Burgess-Maclean  spy  cases,  lax  security 
practices  In  an  agency  as  sensitive  as 
State  warrant  review  and  corrective  ac- 
tion. Because  some  of  the  outrageous 
abuses  that  have  been  perpetrated  at 
State  over  the  last  few  years  have  not 
received  adequate  attention  or  publicity, 
I  think  it  Is  advisable  to  comment  on  the 
situation  and  offer  possible  recommenda- 
tions. The  imparalleled  successes  of  So- 
viet espionage  over  the  years  should  have 
resulted  In  a  highly  refined  security  sys- 
tem at  State,  but  recent  experiences  In- 
dicate that  coverups  of  security  viola- 
tions and  purges  of  qualified  security 
personnel  have  provided  a  possible  fer- 
tile field  for  Communist  penetration.  A 
brief  review  of  the  Phllby-Burgess-Mac- 
lean  case  will  provide  a  background 
against  which  our  own  security  problems 
at  State  should  be  evaluated. 


The  vital  need  for  unbreachable  secu- 
rity procedures  has  been  pointed  up  dur- 
ing the  past,  two  decades  by  many  cases 
of  defections,  disappearances,  suicides, 
arrests,  scandals  and  the  like,  but  no- 
where, not  even  In  the  phenomenal 
Richard  Sorge  case,  have  there  been  situ- 
ations to  rival  those  of  Harold  (Klm) 
Phllby,  Guy  Burgess,  and  Don  Maclean. 

These  three  men  managed  to  accumu- 
late well  over  50  years  of  communism  and 
aim  their  spying  efforts  at  the  heart  of 
both  British  and  American  security.  All 
three  were  members  of  the  British  For- 
eign Service  and  all  three  managed  to 
defect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  land  of 
their  allegiance. 

Donald  D.  Maclean  first  entered  the 
British  Foreign  Service  in  1935,  shortly 
after  he  left  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  a  "distinguished  academic 
record."  He  was  stationed  in  Cairo.  Guy 
P.  Burgess  entered  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  temporary  employee  In  1947.  His  rec- 
ord at  Trinity  College  was  described  aa 
"brilliant." 

For  years  the  damage  done  by  these 
men  has  been  either  hushed  or  mini- 
mized and  their  backgrounds  said  to  be 
clear  of  Communist  leanings,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  the  security  office  responsible 
for  their  activities. 

To  the  Communists,  however,  they 
were  picked  up  early,  doubtless  well  In- 
doctrinated, and  used  to  their  fullest 
extent.  While  British  security  did  not 
know  of  the  Communist  sympathies  of 
Burgess  and  Maclean,  the  Communists 
latched  on  to  them  at  Cambridge. 

Vladimir  M.  Petrov,  a  Soviet  MVD 
agent  in  Australia  who  defected  to  the 
west  on  April  3,  1954,  clarified  the  back- 
grounds and  activities  of  the  two  spies 
In  these  excerpted  statements  of  sworn 
testimony: 

Burgess  and  Maclean  were  long  term 
agents  who  had  each  been  Independently  re- 
cruited to  work  for  Soviet  intelligence  In 
their  student  days  at  Cambridge  University. 

Their  flight  was  planned  and  directed  from 
Moscow. 

(During  a  period  In  London  after  the  War) 
Burgess  was  bringing  out  briefcases  full  of 
Foreign  Office  documents,  which  were  photo- 
graphed In  the  Soviet  Embassy  and  quickly 
retxirned  to  Mm. 

Petrov  stated  that  he  received  this  in- 
formation directly  from  an  assistant  in 
the  Embassy,  Pilipp  Kislitsyn,  who  was 
involved  with  receiving  the  stolen  docu- 
ments. In  fact,  Kislitsyn  was  an  MVD 
cipher  clerk  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  In 
London  and,  Petrov  stated: 

Kislitsyn  used  to  encipher  the  more  urgent 
Information  and  cable  it  to  Moscow;  the  rest 
he  prepared  for  despatch  by  courier  In  the 
diplomatic  bag. 

This  same  Kislitsyn  was  later  recalled 
to  Moscow  and  trained  to  handle  a  spe- 
cial one-man  section  of  the  top-secret 
archives. 

Petrov  continues: 

This  section  was  devoted  solely  to  the  great 
quantity  of  material  supplied  by  Maclean 
and  Burgess.  Much  of  it  had  not  even  been 
translated  or  distributed  to  the  Ministries 
concerned,  but  Kislitsyn  used  to  show  par- 
ticular flies  and  documents  to  high-ranking 
officials  who  visited  his  section  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
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This  testimony  reveals  the  vast 
amount  of  infonnation  which  the  in- 
formers passed  on.  The  next  question  is, 
of  course.  What  information  was  Involved 
and  what  damage  did  It  do? 

The  cost  of  the  security  breaches 
through  which  Burgess  and  Maclean 
moved  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  posi- 
tions in  the  respective  senior  and  junior 
service  corps,  but  by  their  connections 
with  another  British  traitor,  Harold 
Phllby. 

"Kim"  Philby's  exploits  over  30  years 
as  a  Soviet  agent  can  be  compared  only 
with  the  celebrated  Japan-based  spy, 
Richard  Sorge.  Phdlby  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  temporary  first  secretary  a  few 
months  before  Burgess,  an  old  friend — 
all  three  were  acquainted  from  Cam- 
bridge. Prom  this  vantage  point  he  be- 
came the  third  man  in  the  defection 
plot.  Phllby,  too,  had  been  thoroughly 
immersed  in  communism  during  his 
Cambridge  days,  and  like  the  other  two, 
it  took.  After  leaving  Cambridge  he  took 
years  fashioning  an  elaborate  coverup  of 
his  leanings  toward  conununlsm  which 
included  pro-Nazi  associations  and  Jour- 
nalistic service  in  Franco's  Spain.  He 
was  so  successful  that  Franco  gave  him 
a  state  decoration  which  he  was  known 
to  display. 

Phllby  managed  to  gain  access  to  Brit- 
ish security — the  lifetime  task  given 
him  by  the  Communists — in  the  summer 
of  1941  and  was  assigned  to  head  up 
counterespionage  in  the  Iberian  section. 
Phllby  later  became  the  link  between 
British  Secret  Intelligence  Service  and 
the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

It  was  in  this  position  that  Phllby  had 
access  to  a  secret  report  from  MIS — the 
counterespionage  section — naming  Mac- 
lean as  the  principal  suspect  In  a  2- 
year-old  security  leak  investigation  The 
logical  chain  then  had  Phllby  relating 
the  secret  information  to  Burgess  and 
Burgess  passing  it  on  to  Maclean. 

Phllby  was  asked  to  resign  from  the 
British  Foreign  Service  in  July  of  1951 
and  the  "third  man"  case,  according  to 
Prime  Minister  MacMlllan  some  time 
later,  was  both  denied  and  closed. 

Thirteen  years  later  Phllby  defected  to 
the  Soviet  Union  from  his  post  as  jour- 
nalist In  the  Middle  East  with  the  Econ- 
omist and  the  Observer,  a  position 
taken  after  the  reported  separation  men- 
tioned above.  But  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  defection,  and  now  generally  be- 
lieved as  common  knowledge,  that  Phll- 
by had  still  maintained  working  con- 
nections with  British  security  and  had 
never  been  taken  off  the  payroll.  This 
would  extend  his  stint  as  a  traitor  to  a 
fuU  30  years:  1933  to  1963.  many  of  them 
In  the  Foreign  Service. 

I  will  make  a  more  complete  presenta- 
tion of  the  backgroimds  and  associations 
of  Phllby,  Burgess,  and  Maclean  at  a 
later  date.  At  this  point  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  examine  the  effects  which  lax, 
or  nonexistent,  security  had  upon  the 
history  of  the  world. 

There  is  Uttle  doubt  that  these  men 
not  only  passed  on  to  their  Communist 
superiors  a  great  quantity  of  Information 
but  information  of  great  value.  The  full 
nature  and  Impact  of  secret  documents 
revealed  to   the  Soviets  will  never  be 
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known  even  though  hushed  Investlga 
tions  still  ferret  out  facets  of  the  tral 
tor's  work.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  their  actions  ultimately 
involved  not  only  Britain  but  the  United 
States  and  directly  or  indirectly  many 
American  citizens. 

MAC    AXTRXTB   AlTD   KORKA 

To  the  average  American  citizen  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  everyday 
life,  the  subject  of  espionage  is  as  far 
removed  from  his  area  of  responsibilities 
as  putting  a  man  on  the  moon.  To  be 
sure,  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  and  other  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  directly  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  this  nature,  but 
in  the  long  nm  John  Doe  can  be  severe- 
ly affected  by  weak  security  procedures. 
The  case  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and 
the  Korean  war  is  an  excellent  case  In 
point. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some 
months  after  the  North  Koreans  had  In- 
vaded South  Korea  in  June  1950,  the 
U.N.  forces  under  MacArthur  smashed 
the  advance  of  the  Communists  with  the 
brilliant  Inchon  maneuver.  The  Invaders 
were  chased  back  to  the  Yalu  River  In 
disarray  and  the  end  of  the  conflict  was 
clearly  in  sight.  Then  the  buildup  of  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  north  of  the  Yalu 
brought  up  the  question  of  bombing  the 
Yalu  bridges  if  the  Chinese  Reds  entered 
the  fray.  As  history  has  recorded,  Mac- 
Arthur  was  denied  by  Washington  the 
permission  to  bomb  the  Yalu  bridges  and 
the  Chinese  communication  lines  in  Man- 
churia in  case  of  necessity.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  his  book  "Reminiscences" 
states  on  page  370 : 

For  the  first  time  In  military  history,  a 
commander  has  been  denied  the  use  of  his 
military  power  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  his 
soldiers  and  safety  of  his  army.  To  me  It 
clearly  foreshadows  a  future  tragic  situation 
in  the  Par  East  and  leaves  me  with  a  sense  of 
inexpressible  shock.  It  will  cost  the  lives  of 
thoiisands  of  American  soldiers  and  place  In 
Jeopardy  the  entire  army.  By  some  means 
the  enemy  commander  miwt  have  known  of 
this  decision  to  protect  his  lines  of  communi- 
cation into  North  Korea,  or  he  never  would 
have  dared  to  cross  those  bridges  in  force. 

Again  on  page  374  MacArthur  referred 
to  the  apparent  leak  in  intelligence: 

That  there  was  some  leak  In  Intelligence 
was  evident  to  everyone.  Walker  continually 
complained  to  me  that  his  operations  were 
known  to  the  enemy  in  advance  through 
sources  in  Washington.  I  will  always  believe 
that  If  the  United  States  had  issued  a  warn- 
ing to  the  effect  that  any  entry  of  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  In  force  into  Korea  would 
be  considered  as  an  act  of  international  war 
against  the  United  States,  that  the  Korean 
War  would  have  terminated  with  our  advance 
north.  I  feel  that  the  Reds  wotQd  have  stayed 
on  their  side  of  the  Yalu.  Instead,  informa- 
tion must  have  been  relayed  to  them,  assur- 
ing that  the  Yalu  bridges  would  continue  to 
enjoy  sanctuary  and  that  their  bases  would 
be  left  Intact.  They  knew  they  could  swarm 
down  across  the  Yalu  River  without  having 
to  worry  about  bombers  hitting  their  Man- 
churlan  supply  lines. 

On  page  375  MacArthur  quotes  Chi- 
nese Communist  Gen.  Lin  Plao  as  later 
stating  In  an  official  Chinese  leaflet: 

I  would  never  have  made  the  attack  and 
risked  my  men  and  military  reputation  If  I 
had  not  been  assured  that  Washington  would 
restrain  General  MacArthur  from  taking  ade- 


quate retaliatory  measures  against  my  linei 
of  supply  and  communication. 

With  recent  disclosures  in  the  British 
press  there  can  remain  little  doubt  as  to 
who  was  responsible  for  the  Intelligence 
leak  In  Washington  which  so  benefited 
the  Chinese  Reds.  Philby  arrived  in 
Washington  as  British  liaison  to  the  FBI 
and  CIA  and  in  November  1950,  Maclean 
came  to  Washington  as  head  of  the  For- 
eign Office's  American  department.  The 
Washington  Post  of  October  16,  1967,  ex- 
cerpted material  from  the  London  Sun- 
day Times  relating  to  Maclean's  role  in 
the  Korean  affair.  It  stated : 

The  Stat©  Department  has  compUed  an 
analysis  of  Maclean's  role  at  the  time  which 
credits  him  with  knowledge  of  the  U.8.-Jap- 
aneee  treaty  negotiations  and  the  Korean 
War  strategy. 

The  State  Department  accounts  says  that 
Maclean  was  aware  of  the  critical  American 
decision  to  "localize"  the  Korean  conflict. 

Instead  of  the  Korean  war  ending  up 
as  a  short  and  ill-advised  fiasco  for  the 
Reds,  it  turned  Into  a  long-drawn-out 
stalemate  so  costly  in  American  lives. 
Because  of  the  Invaluable  information  re- 
layed to  the  Chinese  Reds,  the  Korean 
war  was  extended  to  July  of  1953  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  American  losses 
over  the  3-year  period  amounted  to  33,- 
629  battle  deaths,  20,617  other  deaths, 
103,284  nonmoital  wounds  suffered  for  a 
total  of  157,530  American  casualties,  l^e 
Korean  war  Is  an  excellent  case  in  point, 
as  I  have  stated,  of  the  enormous  penal- 
ties exacted  because  of  weak  and  inade- 
quate security  procedures  when  dealing 
with  a  clever  international  adversary, 
the  Communist  conspiracy. 

OTHEE   StrOCESSXS 

Although  Korean  war  information  is 
probably  the  most  graphic  of  any  Involv- 
ing these  three  Communist  agents, 
Phllby,  Burgess  and  Maclean,  they  were 
also  active  in  other  vital  areas. 

In  1949,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
U.S.S.R.  atomic  bomb  explosion,  Phllby 
and  staff  reportedly  spent  4  days  antl 
nights  coding  and  decoding  messages  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Britain. 

Burgess,  in  1946,  served  as  assistant 
private  secretary  to  an  under  secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Secretary. 

In  contrast  and  not  to  be  outdone, 
Maclean  served  as  secretary  of  the 
United  States-British  Combined  Policy 
Conunittee  on  Atomic  Development.  This 
position  gave  him  nearly  unlimited  ac- 
cess to  the  tightly  guarded  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  files  In  Washington. 
This  access,  the  London  Sunday  Times 
reported,  "gave  Maclean  access  to  the 
greatest  storehouse  of  atomic  knowledge 
that  there  is."  Maclean  could  have,  and 
probably  did,  leak  to  the  Russians  the 
where  and  how  much  concerning  Allied 
purchases  of  uranium.  At  this  time  the 
United  States  was  engaged  In  preemptive 
purchase  of  uranium  since  It  was 
thought  the  supply  was  limited.  He  also 
could  have — he  certainly  had  the  ac- 
cess— told  the  Communists  that  the 
United  States  had  perfected  a  method  of 
concerting  low-grade  ore  Into  high- 
grade,  a  fact  of  certain  Interest  to  Soviet 
scientists. 

The    same    congressional    committee 
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which  received  the  testimony  of  defector 
Petrov  also  reported  what  might  be  a 
totally  unpubllcized  area  of  Donald 
Maclean. 

The  committee  reported  that  It  heard 
to  closed  session  a  number  of  Americans 
who  testified  to  the  activities  of  Burgess 
and  Maclean.  These  hearings  were  "de- 
signed to  determine  the  possible  involve- 
ment of  our  people  here" : 

[The  investigators  have]  the  Identity  of  a 
long  series  of  Individuals  who  were  Intimates 
of  the  pair  here.  In  this  connection,  we  ob- 
tained the  desk  pad  of  Alger  Hiss  which  re- 
vealed that  Hiss  had  had  a  date  at  the 
British  Embassy  with  Maclean  on  Septem- 
ber 14. 1946. 

Should  evidence  of  continued  associa- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  between  Hiss  and 
Maclean  be  found,  it  would  greatly 
broaden  the  area  to  which  Maclean  had 
access  and  also  provide  multiple  chan- 
nels for  passing  on  Information. 

It  is  absurd  that  security  procedures 
should  allow  three  Communists  to  func- 
tion year  after  year  after  yeau-,  especially 
when  one  considers  that  their  imiverslty 
days  would  certainly  make  them  more 
suspect  than  had  they  not  been  Commu- 
nist oriented.  But,  even  being  generous 
and  granting  that  this  would  have  been 
diflBcult  to  trace,  security  violations  of 
other  types  should  have  forced  their  re- 
moval from  any  position  In  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Astoundlngly,  British  security  kept  no 
tabs  on  possible  homosexuals,  although 
sexual  deviates  are  prime  targets  for 
blackmail.  If  British  security  had  been 
concerned  with  this  area.  Burgess  and 
Maclean  might  have  been  routed  from 
service  earlier. 

Early  In  1950  security  authorities  In- 
formed the  Foreign  Office  that  in  late 
1949  while  on  a  vacation  abroad,  Burgess 
had  been  guilty  of  "Indiscreet  talk"  about 
secret  matters  which  he  knew.  Action 
against  this  breach  consisted  only  of  a 
reprimand,  and  evidently  security  offi- 
cers did  not  followup  to  determine 
whether  this  was  an  Isolated  Incident. 

In  addition,  both  Maclean  and  Burgess 
had  drinking  problems  and  Burgess  ran 
amuck  of  the  police  hi  Virginia  three  ' 
times  in  1  day  for  traffic  offenses.  The 
third  time  the  Burgess  car  was  involved 
in  an  accident,  police  found  out  the  man 
driving  had  been  picked  up  along  the 
road,  had  no  license,  and  was  a  homo- 
sexual with  a  police  record. 

Assuming  that  security  missed  the  fact 
that  Phllby  became  a  solid  Communist 
during  his  Cambridge  days.  Investiga- 
tion and  disclosure  of  the  activities  of 
Burgess  would  have  exposed  Phllby  also, 
since  Burgess  lived  In  the  Washington 
home  of  Philby  from  August  1950  to  April 
1951. 

Former  CIA  Chief  Allen  Dulles 
summed  up  the  security  violations  In 
these  words : 

Neither  a  Burgess  nor  a  Maclean  should 
ever  have  been  allowed  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  classified  matters.  Even  a  reasonably 
casual  review  of  their  activities  during  the 
years  before  their  defection  should  have 
resulted  in  their  dismissal,  and  Burgess  never 
«hould  have  been  hired  in  the  first  place. 

TT.S.    INTILTRATION 

Circumstances  do  not  permit  an  ex- 
tensive treatment  of  difficulties  arising 


from  lax  security  procedures  In  our  own 
Government  during  the  war  years  and 
Into  the  fifties.  Several  references,  how- 
ever, should  suffice  to  briefly  outline  the 
situation  during  this  period.  On  August 
28.  1953,  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
carried  the  full  text  of  a  report  by  the 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  concerning 
Soviet  spy  rings  Inside  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Here  Is  what  this  highly  respected 
national  magazine  stated  In  its  preface  to 
the  text: 

A  Senate  subcommittee  of  eight — ^Repub- 
licans and  Democrats — In  a  unanimous  re- 
port declares  that  the  Soviet  Government 
"has  carried  on  a  successful  and  important 
penetration  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  this  penetration  has  not  been  fully 
exposed." 

Giving  details  of  two  Soviet  spy  rings  and 
intimating  that  there  were  two  other  rings, 
the  subcommittee  traces  the  whole  web  of 
espionage  involving  Alger  Hiss  and  others. 

Pointing  to  a  confidential  memorandum 
from  the  FBI  in  1946  which  warned  President 
Truman  and  other  officials  of  the  existence 
of  these  spy  rings  with  names  of  persons  in- 
volved, the  committee  says  that  despite  the 
FBI  reports  "little  was  done  by  the  executive 
branch  to  interrupt  the  Soviet  operatives  in 
their  ascent  in  Government  until  congres- 
sional committees  brought  forth  to  pubUc 
light  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy. 

One  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
subcommittee  stated: 

In  general,  the  Communists  who  infil- 
trated our  Government  worked  behind  the 
scenes — guiding  research  and  preparing 
memoranda  on  which  basic  American  poli- 
cies .  were  set,  writing  speeches  for  Cabinet 
officers,  influencing  congressional  investiga- 
tions, drafting  laws,  manipulating  admin- 
istrative reorganizations — always  serving  the 
Interest  of  their  Soviet  superiors. 

At  another  point  the  subcommittee 
observed : 

Thousands  of  diplomatic,  political,  mili- 
tary, scientific,  and  economic  secrets  of  the 
United  States  have  been  stolen  by  Soviet 
agents  In  our  Government  and  other  persons 
closely  connected  with  the  Communists. 

In  view  of  our  past  experiences  In  the 
field  of  internal  security.  It  Is  only 
prudent  that  all  necessary  steps  are 
taken  to  put  into  effect  the  strictest 
security  metisures.  Security  risks  are  not 
confined  to  Communist  agents  or 
sympathizers  alone.  In  addition,  questions 
concerning  false  statements,  immoral 
conduct,  homosexuality,  Intoxication, 
mental  defects,  and  so  forth,  which  are 
covered  by  Executive  Order  No.  10450  are 
criteria  for  security  Judgments.  It  Is  not 
just  a  question  of  loyalty  but  of  suita- 
bility which  is  Important  In  security 
evaluations.  Although  it  is  Important  to 
determine  what  degree  of  Communist  in- 
filtration there  is  In  Government,  it  Is 
equally  Imperative  that  we  know  who  Is 
doing  what  the  Communists  want  done, 
for  whatever  reason. 

Of  course,  the  Bureess-Maclean-Philby 
case  is  just  one  ()^pany  examples  here 
and  abroad  of  th^xtensive  intelligence 
and  spy  network  which  the  Soviets  have 
perfected  over  the  years.  The  New  York 
Times  of  November  10  carried  an  article, 
"Structure  of  Soviet  Intelligence  Unit  Is 
Outlined,"  In  which  It  Is  stated: 


The  Soviet  Union's  State  Security  Commit- 
tee, which  Is  the  nation's  principal  Intel- 


Ugence  agency,  employs  600,000  to  1  mlUlon 
people  inside  and  outside  the  Soviet  Union, 
according  to  Western  estimates. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  the  point,  but 
it  would  seem  prudent  that  all  necessary 
measures  would  be  effected  to  protect  this 
Nation  from  the  Soviet  Union's  efforts, 
and  those  of  the  other  Communist  re- 
gimes, to  penetrate  our  security  defenses. 
Unfortunately.  Indications  are  that  such 
Is  not  the  case. 

TRK    OTEPKA    CA^ 

In  September  1966,  the  American 
Legion  passed  resolution  No.  150  which 
dealt  with  the  Otto  Otepka  case.  As  is 
generally  known,  Otepka  was,  and  still  Is, 
nominally  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Evaluations,  Department  of  State  Office 
of  Security.  State  accused  Otepka  of 
furnishing  certain  classified  documents 
to  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. Otepka  asked  for  a  hearing  and, 
almost  4  years  later,  the  case  has  yet  to 
be  resolved. 

The  American  Legion  resolution 
stated: 

The  American  Legion  deplores  the  treat- 
ment which  Mr.  Otto  F.  Otepka  has  received 
at  the  hands  of  his  superiors  in  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  and  commends  the 
action  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee in  its  thorough  investigation  of 
the  Otepka  case  and  related  matters,  and  in 
Its  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  pubUc 
the  true  circumstances  surrounding  Mr. 
Otepka's  dlBmlRsal  from  his  important  posi- 
tion In  the  Department  of  State. 

More  recently,  on  November  12,  1967, 
the  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional 
journalism  society,  through  its  advance- 
ment of  freedom  of  Information  com- 
mittee referred  to  the  Otepka  case.  One 
passage  from  the  report  states: 

A  study  of  this  entire  case  makes  it  obvi- 
ous that  the  State  Department  was  misusing 
a  claim  of  national  security  for  purposes  of 
hiding  or  obscuring  the  record.  The  record 
of  this  case  discloses  a  disgraceful  pattern 
of  Inaccurate  and  misleading  testimony  by 
high  State  Department  officials.  These  offi- 
cials gave  Inaccurate  misleading  testimony  In 
connection  with  security  cases.  When  Otepka 
gave  testimony  and  produced  records  proving 
that  superiors  had  lied  under  oath,  the 
superiors  used  unauthorized  eavesdropping 
and  wiretapping  as  weU  as  other  police  state 
methods  to  try  to  obtain  grounds  for  firliig 
Otepka. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that: 
For  the  four  years  that  this  case  has  been 
pending  befon?  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  press  office  has  engaged  in  a 
broad  pattern  of  inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements  to  reporters  and  interested  citi- 
zens in  an  effort  to  smear  Otepka.  That  out- 
rageous pattern  of  deception  has  continued 
at  least  through  August  1967. 

The  Otepka  case  is  extremely  Impor- 
tant from  the  standpoint  of  national  se- 
curity. Otepka,  an  experienced  officer  In 
the  field  of  security,  firmly  and  consist- 
ently refused  to  give  the  OK  on  cer- 
tain persons  with  questionable  back- 
grounds. This  Is  the  crux  of  the  Otepka 
case.  In  direct  contrast  to  the  British 
seciulty  officials  In  accepting  Burgess 
and  Maclean,  Otepka  placed  our  na- 
tional security  above  ixisslble  recrimina- 
tions from  highly  plarad  Government 
officials.  In  the  face  of  the  estimable 
danger  presented  by  the  Soviet  Intelli- 
gence network,  the  State  Department. 
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Instead  of  strengthening  our  security 
forces,  has  gone  Jo  great  length  to  try 
to  remove  an  experienced  and  dedicated 
employee. 

The  statements  by  the  two  national 
organizations  mentioned  above  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  resentment  felt  by  many 
American  citizens  concerning  the  Otep- 
ka  case.  The  American  Defense  Fund  of 
Wood  Dale.  lU.,  has  been  collecting  con- 
tributions for  some  time  now  to  help  de- 
fray the  costs  of  Otepka's  defense.  It  Is 
estimated  that  over  $20,000  has  been 
spent  to  date  by  Otto  Otepka  in  defend- 
ing himself  which  would  not  have  been 
possible  except  for  the  help  of  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Fund.  If  the  case  finally  goes 
to  court,  three  times  this  amount  will 
probably  be  needed.  And  who  underwrites 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Department? 
Why  the  American  taxpayer,  of  course. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of  the 
case  which  will  eventually  be  drawn  to 
public  attention.  The  two  State  Depart- 
ment emloyees  who  resigned  in  the  face 
of  possible  perjury  charges,  John  Reilly 
and  Elmer  HIU,  have  not  been  brought 
to  account  for  their  possible  perjurious 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee.  On  August  8,  1967. 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congression- 
al Relations.  William  Macomber.  Jr.. 
stated  in  a  letter  In  answer  to  a  con- 
gressional Inquiry: 

I  have  been  Informed  that  the  transcript 
of  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subconunlttee  by  Messrs  John  F. 
BelUy  and  Elmer  Hill  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review  and 
recommendation  on  possible  perjxiry  charges 
agalztst  these  witnesses. 

When  I  Inquired  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  to  how  the  case  was  progress- 
ing. I  received  this  reply  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Jr.: 

In  response  to  your  letter  of  October  27. 
1967,  this  Is  to  advise  you  that  no  perjury 
charges  against  former  State  Department 
employees  John  RelUy  and  Elmer  HIU  have 
been  referred  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  possible  prosecution. 

In  all  fairness,  I  cannot  speculate  on 
the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  two  re- 
plies, but  you  can  be  sure  that  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  will  be  forthcoming.  It 
appears  to  be  a  typical  deceptive  case  of 
semantics.  My  reply  to  Mr.  Vinson  was 
as  follows: 

Dkab  Mb.  Vinson:  Regarding  your  letter 
of  November  8  and  your  statement  regarding 
perjury  charges  against  former  State  De- 
partment employees  John  Reilly  and  Elmer 
HUl.  I  feel  there  Is  some  Inconsistency.  Pos- 
sibly It  Is  based  on  your  statement  that  "no 
perjury  charges  .  .  .  have  been  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  possible 
prosecution." 

This  may  be  truthful  as  far  as  It  goes, 
but  It  does  not  answer  the  question.  On  a 
letter  over  the  signature  of  Mr.  William  B. 
Macomber.  Jr..  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  The  State  Department, 
he  makes  the  following  statement: 

"1  have  been  informed  that  the  transcript 
of  testimony  given  before  the  Senate  Inter- 
nal Security  Subcommittee  by  Messrs.  John 
F.  Reilly  and  Elmer  HIU  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  review  and 
recommendation  on  possible  perjury  charges 
against  these  witnesses.  Since  enforcement 
of  the  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States 
la  the  responsibility  of  that  Department,  I 
am  taking   the   liberty  of  forwarding   this 


portion  of  your  inquiry  to  Honorable  Fred 
Vinson,  Jr..  Asslstiint  Attorney  General  for 
the  Criminal  Division.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, for  further  comment." 

It  does  appear  that  what  you  say  la  fac- 
tually correct,  but  It  does  not  tell  the  whole 
truth.  While  It  is  true  that  no  perjury 
charges  have  been  referred  to  you.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  entire  transcript 
has  been  sent  to  you,  "for  review  and  recom- 
mendation on  possible  perjury  charges 
against  these  witnesses." 

Would  you  please  give  me  an  Indication 
of  the  disposition  of  your  office  regarding 
the  factual  situation  which  has  been  pn- 
sented  to  you  regarding  possible  perjury  and 
your  proposed  action.  If  Indeed  any  action 
has  been  determined. 
Sincerely, 

John  M.  Asrbroox, 
Representative  to  Congress, 

17th  District. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Otepka  case 
which  demands  attention  Is  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  transcript  of  the  hearings 
which  the  State  Department  claims  is 
not  a  public  record.  I  am  still  awaiting  a 
reply  as  to  what  classification  marking 
appears  on  the  transcript  and  under 
what  regulation  the  transcript  classifica- 
tion falls. 

Still  another  matter  In  the  case  calls 
for  further  clarification.  The  State  De- 
partment originally  levied  13  charges 
against  Otepka,  some  of  which  con- 
cerned the  mutilation  of  documents,  a 
Federal  offense.  At  the  outset  of  the 
hearings,  State  dropped  the  mutilation 
charges  against  Otepka.  One  explana- 
tion of  State's  sudden  change  of  mind 
was  supplied  by  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Exchange,  a  publication  which 
has  done  excellent  work  on  the  Otepka 
case,  in  its  May  31, 1967  Issue: 

The  Informant  added  that  the  reason  for 
the  reconunendatlon  U  Mr.  Jaffe's  fear  that 
Mr.  Otepka  obtained  positive  Information 
regarding  the  Identity  of  the  person  actu- 
ally involved  in  the  "mutUatlons"  and.  In  the 
event  the  charges  are  maintained  In  their 
present  form,  he  will  be  able  to  expose  the 
persons  at  the  hearings.  In  this  event,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  bring  criminal  proceedings  against 
the  persons  so  exposed. 

The  Exchange  continues  with  Its  very 
Interesting  account : 

m  turn,  these  persons  have  already  indi- 
cated they  wUl  reveal  the  Identities  of  the 
"top  persons"  In  the  Department  of  State 
who  had  Instructed  them  to  "mutilate"  the 
documents  and  to  "plant  them"  in  Mr. 
Otepka's  bum  bags  In  such  a  way  as  to  make 
It  appear  that  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out 
the  mutUatlons. 
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The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  who 
actually  committed  the  mutilations.  If 
Otepka  is  guilty  of  this  Federal  offense, 
then  why  has  the  case  not  been  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department?  Or,  If  Otepka 
Is  Irmocent.  why  have  charges  not  been 
preferred  against  the  real  culprits?  Here 
again,  this  is  another  aspect  of  the  case, 
which  will  bear  exploring. 

The  case  of  Otto  Otepka  Is  most  im- 
portant for  another  reason.  As  a  civU 
service  employee.  Otepka  is  but  one  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens In  the  employ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. If  Otepka  can  be  subjected  to 
such  disgraceful  treatment  with  Im- 
pimlty,  what  chance  has  any  civil  service 
worker  for  fair  and  honest  treatment? 


How  many  Federal  workers  will  be  will- 
ing  to  endure  the  anguish  of  a  possible  4- 
year  contest  with  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment  with  the  expenditure  of  thousands 
of  dollars  at  their  own  expense? 

In  addition,  what  other  atrocious  ven- 
dettas will  State  Department  people  be 
encouraged  to  try  on  recalcitrant  fel- 
low  employees,  ii  the  Otepka  case  is  not 
accorded  a  fair  and  equitable  solution? 
Plainly,  the  virtues  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. Integrity,  and  loyalty  to  the  Na- 
tion will  suffer  Inestimably. 

THX   KOCZAK    CASK 

It  Is  not  a  secret  that  the  challenge  of 
"cleaning  up  the  State  Department"  has 
been  avoided  by  a  long  succession  of 
Presidents.  And  it  Is  equally  disturbing 
that  an  equal  number  of  Congresses  have 
also  shunned  this  needed  job. 

When  It  happens,  and  It  must  eventu- 
ally, the  housecleaning  of  the  State  De- 
partment must,  of  course,  begin  in  per- 
sonnel procedures.  It  is  this  area  where 
the  cliques  infiltrate,  control,  and  sur- 
vive. It  is  here  that  dissenters  can  be  ex- 
cluded and  followers  promoted;  mistakes 
covered  up.  and  Injustices  hushed. 

It  Is  no  mere  coincidence  that  a 
British  system  that  brought  Burgess, 
Philby,  and  Maclean  Into  its  Foreign 
Service  because  they  were  of  the  right 
family,  school,  and  club,  also  has  a  coun- 
terpart within  the  citadel  of  Foggy  Bot- 
tom. Their  purposes,  too.  are  the  same: 
to  promote  "insiders"  and  provide  a  firm 
basis  of  self-support. 

The  system  Is  such  that  the  heart  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice personnel,  can  be  subjected  to  gross 
injustices,  fired — State's  term  Is  "selected 
out" — and  be  excluded  from  their  chosen 
job  without  recourse  to  any  type  of  just 
appeal.  The  threat  of  such  adverse  action 
hangs  daily  over  the  heads  of  each  PSO, 
and  is  imdeniably  more  tenuously  sup- 
ported over  the  heads  of  conscientious, 
dedicated  men  who  are.  nevertheless, 
outside  the  ruling  groups. 

Right  to  appeal  would  seriously  hinder 
the  ruthless  and  unwarranted  "selection 
out"  weapon  used  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Without  appeal  there  Is  a  deplora- 
ble tendency  to  "follow  along,"  "not  rock 
the  boat,"  and  In  effect,  subordinate 
one's  better  judgment  for  the  sake  of 
one's  position. 

As  stated  by  John  F.  Grlner.  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees  before  the  Pell  subcom- 
mittee studying  appeals  procedures: 

There  has  always  been  a  problem  In  th« 
Foreign  Service  that  Individual  foreign  serv- 
ice officers  subject  to  and  threatened  by  "se- 
lection out",  without  any  procedures  for  for- 
mal appeal,  might  conclude  that  for  their 
own  survival  In  the  service  it  was  more  to 
their  advantage  to  approve  the  poUcles  Indi- 
cated by  their  superiors  rather  than  to  make 
recommendations  which  are  the  result  of 
trained  investigation  and  careful  analysis. 

Mr.  Grlner  also  quoted  Gov.  W.  Averell 
Harrlman  on  "selection  out"  procedures: 

Here  again,  in  the  process  of  "selection 
out,"  the  application  of  the  system  can  be 
more  fairly  applied.  I  have  noted  that  men 
have  been  given  low  ratings  because  they 
havent  gotten  along  with  one  Individual 
when  others  have  given  them  high  rating!. 
If  a  man  happens  to  be  judged  at  a  time  when 
he  has  worked  for  a  man  who  doesn't  under- 


jtand  him  or  disagrees  with  his  view  he  may 
be  "selected  out"  for  reasons  which  are  not 
lound. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  more  consld- 
srstlon  should  be  given  to  who  writes  the 
efficiency  reports  on  Foreign  Service  Officers. 
I  went  over  some  of  them  a  while  ago,  and  in 
one  case.  I  found  that  In  recent  years,  one 
man  had  been  put  In  the  lowest  25  percentile 
during  two  years,  and  in  another  two  years, 
he  had  been  put  In  the  top  10  percentile.  It 
vas  the  same  man,  a  man  who  had  been  In 
the  Service  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
be  bad  not  changed  his  ways  or  his  judg- 
ments, but  he  worked  for  a  different  boss. 

Mr.  Grlner  also  quotes  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Yale  professor,  Chris  Argyris, 
which  must  have  bubbled  the  mire  In 
Poggy  Bottom.  It  is  even  more  blimt. 
Here  is  another  selection  from  that  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  subcommittee  con- 
taining comments  from  the  Argyris 
report. 

A  report  prepared  by  a  Yale  University 
professor.  Dr.  Chris  Argyris,  based  on  a 
series  of  conferences  In  1965  with  60 
senior  Foreign  Service  Officers — many  of 
them  ambassadors  or  deputy  chiefs  of 
mission,  that  is,  the  "cream  of  the  For- 
eign Service" — also  confirms  our  views 
Bbout  the  harmful  professional  Impact 
which  "selection  out"  without  an  appeals 
procedure  has  on  Foreign  Service  oflficers. 
In  his  study,  entitled,  "Some  Causes  of 
Organizational  Ineffectiveness  Within 
the  Department  of  State."  Professor 
Argyris  stated  that  after  officers  had 
been  In  the  foreign  service  for  a  few 
years,  they  "soon  came  to  write  careful 
and  Innocuous  memos";  to  "round  the 
sharp  corners  off  the  telegrams";  they 
also  "learn  not  to  make  waves";  they 
'minimize  risk  taking";  they  "fear  tak- 
ing responsibility";  they  "play  the  game." 

One  officer  told  Professor  Argyris  the 
following : 

All  this  talk  on  being  open  and  leveling  Is 
nice— and  I'm  for  motherhood,  too.  But,  I 
can  tell  you.  If  you  get  the  reputation  of 
having  lost  some  Important  battles — no  one 
wants  a  loser.  The  word  gets  around  and  you 
have  been  ruled  off  the  promotion  Usts.  Soon 
you  learn.  If  you  want  to  get  back  on,  be  less 
open  and  less  candid. 

Pressures  to  fall  Into  line,  pressure 
from  the  top  of  the  clique,  will  ultimately 
affect  both  foreign  policy  and  security. 
The  most  well  known,  and.  probably  the 
most  important  from  the  standpoint  of 
publicity  and  effect.  Is  the  case  of  Ste- 
phen A.  Koczak.  In  selecting  out  Koczak 
the  State  Department  uncovered  a  case 
of  both  loose  security  and  poor  policy 
management.  ■> 

In  outlining  the  Koczak  case  It  will  be 
helpful  to  work  from  the  present  Into  the 
past. 

Stephen  Koczak  is  today  a  "selected 
out"  Foreign  Service  officer  who  knows 
he  has  been  wronged,  and  Is  doing  his 
level  best  to  gain  vindication.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  putting  up  a  fight  against 
the  State  Department  establishment. 
One  can  only  guess  at  how  many  good 
men  do  not  fight. 

Koczak  was  "selected  out"  of  the  State 
Department  In  1966  after  19  years  as  a 
veteran  FSO.  An  honor  graduate  of 
Harvard,  Trenton-bom  Koczak  gained  a 
measure  of  International  fame  in  1949 
when  he  was  expelled  from  Hungary  by 
the  Communists  after  they  charged  that 
he  served  as  the  Intermediary  between 


Hungarian  Cardinal  Mlndszenty  and  the 
U.S.  Minister  to  Budapest. 

Koczak  began  to  have  his  $18,000  a 
year  job  pulled  out  from  under  him  while 
serving  as  head  of  the  political  section 
reporting  on  Communist  East  Germany 
In  Berlin  in  1960-61.  Involved  against 
Koczak  are  persons  directly  cormected 
with  the  notorious  "Warsaw  sex  and  spy 
cases"  Including  the  celebrated  Scarbeck- 
Dlscher  scandal.  Scarbeck.  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  second  secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  After 
being  surprised  in  bed  with  his  mistress, 
Scarbeck  agreed  to  collaborate  with  the 
Polish  Government.  It  was  here,  too,  that 
the  marine  guard  was  compromised  by 
female,  Communist  intelligence  officers 
and  the  Embassy  thoroughly  bugged  by 
the  Communists. 

Koczak  came  to  Berlin  in  1960  follow- 
ing a  promotion  and  assignment  for  the 
State  Department  after  "brilliant"  work 
in  Israel  where  he  was  stationed  during 
the  Suez  crisis  of  1955.  He  was  made  head 
of  the  political  section  as  well  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Eastern  Affairs  at  the  n.S.  mis- 
sion in  Berlin. 

Koczak's  Immediate  superior  was 
Thomas  A.  Donovan,  who  was  reportedly 
transferred  to  Berlin  in  September  of 
1960  because  of  allegations  made  by  U.S. 
marine  guards  who  implicated  him  in 
Illicit  associations  with  Polish  women 
suspected  of  being  Polish  agents.  Rank- 
ing as  head  of  the  U.S.  mission  and  the 
superior  of  both  men  was  E.  Allan  Light- 
ner,  later  Ambassador  of  Libya  and  now 
Deputy  Commandant  of  the  National 
War  College.  In  between  Llghtner  and 
Donovan  was  Howard  Trivers. 

Following  his  sudden  transfer,  Dono- 
van stUl  kept  ties  with  Warsaw.  Koczak 
frequently  traveled  from  West  Berlin 
Into  East  Berlin  on  official  trips.  His  boss, 
Donovan,  would  go  with  him.  Prom  East 
Berlin,  Koczak  discovered  that  Donovan 
would  place  calls  to  Communists  In  War- 
saw. These  calls  were  never  reported  by 
Donovan  to  colleagues  In  West  Berlin, 
nor  were  they  reported  to  Ambassador 
Jacob  Beam  in  Warsaw,  the  receiving 
end. 

Koczak's  career  as  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  started  toward  Its  end  when.  In 
addition  to  the  phone  calls,  Donovan 
made  an  imauthorlzed  trip  to  Warsaw  at 
the  exact  time  when  Khrushchev  aided 
by  the  Polish  Government,  laimched  his 
drive  to  expel  the  United  States  from 
Berlin.  This  was  too  much  for  Koczak 
who  reported  the  breaches  of  security 
and  of  orders  to  Howard  Trivers.  deputy 
chief  of  the  mission  In  West  Berlin  and 
Donovan's  superior. 

By  asking  Trivers  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Ambassador  Beam  the  phone 
calls  and  the  unauthorized  trip  of  Don- 
ovan, what  Koczak  termed  the  "excep- 
tional circumstances  of  my  superior's — 
Donovan's — telephone  calls  and  his  un- 
authorized trip  to  Warsaw,"  Koczak  was 
rewarded  with  an  exceptionally  low  effi- 
ciency rating. 

Koczak  has  stated  that  he  chose  go- 
ing over  his  boss'  head  with  the  problem 
after  facing  this  dilemma:  if  he  kept 
silent  about  the  clandestine  trip  and 
phone  calls,  he  might  be  party  to  a  secu- 
rity risk;  If  he  chose  to  talk  with  Trivers, 
he  would  be  a  "squealer."  Ironically, 


nothing  happened.  There  was  no  reac- 
tion from  Trivers,  so  Koczak  decided  to 
go  even  one  higher,  to  Llghtner.  But,  to 
his  dismay,  both  Trivers  and  Lightner 
advanced  the  argument  that  Donovan 
had  taken  advantage  of  lower  telephone 
rates  in  East  Berlin.  Presumably,  there 
was  no  justification  advanced  for  the  un- 
authorized trip  and  this  Item  was  merely 
suppressed. 

Characteristically,  Koczak  learned  that 
Trivers  had  not  informed  Ambassador 
Beam  of  Donovan's  activities,  and  had 
even  failed  to  inform  Lightner. 

Information  compiled  in  the  years 
since  have  Indicated  that  Koczak  was 
definitely  up  against  one  of  the  cliques 
within  the  State  Department  and  it  was 
probably  futile  to  attempt  to  maintain 
good  security  If  it  meant  danger  to  an 
"insider." 

Although  Koczak  had  been  in  the  top 
10  percent  of  the  persormel.  Donovan 
gave  him  the  low  rating  in  1961  and  an 
even  lower  rating  In  1962.  Koczak  was 
told  in  March  1963  that  he  had  been  "se- 
lected out",  in  his  case,  retired.  Although 
he  fought  for  and  gained  reinstatement, 
the  State  Department  came  back  In  1964 
with  another,  and  final  decree  which 
even  letters  to  the  President  could  not 
overrule. 

The  security  involved  in  Donovan's 
calls  and  visits  to  Warsaw,  and  the  fact 
that  nothing  was  done  about  the  breach, 
indicates  the  overriding  considerations 
which  Insiders  can  use  to  shore  up  the 
failings  of  one  of  their  boys. 

While  Koczak  was  retired,  Donovan 
was  given  a  good  assignment  In  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Intelligence  Re- 
search, even  in  the  face  of  serious 
charges  that  he  was  Implicated  in  the 
Warsaw  scandal — and  therefore  shipped 
to  Berlin — and  subsequently  continued 
his  contacts  with  the  Polish  Communists. 
It  has  been  reported  also  that  while  In 
Warsaw.  Donovan's  apartment  was 
"bugged"  by  Polish  Intelligence,  Soviet 
intelligence,  and  even  the  CIA. 

In  addition  to  Donovan's  continuation 
in  State  positions.  Trivers  and  Lightner 
are  also  going  their  merry  ways;  Trivers 
is  now  the  consul  general  in  Zurich  and 
Llghtner  Deputy  Commandant  at  the 
National  War  College. 

The  reasons  why  Donovan  was  not 
fired  after  his  Warsaw  escapades,  and 
why  Trivers,  Llghtner,  and  Ambassador 
Beam  nm  such  similarly  loose  ships,  can 
only  be  that  they  are  a  few  of  the  in- 
siders. It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Beam. 
Lightner,  and  Trivers  all  graduated  from 
Princeton  within  a  year  of  each  other.  In 
fact,  common  usage  has  come  to  identify 
one  of  the  cliques  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  the  "Henderson-Princeton 
pack."  The  Henderson  here  is  the  former 
Under  Secretary  for  Administration,  Loy 
Henderson,  who  is  supposed  to  have  engi- 
neered the  reassignment  of  Donovan 
from  Warsaw  to  Berlin  following  a  re- 
quest to  this  effect  from  Trivers  and 
Lightner. 

Although  Koczsik  has  come  up  against 
the  power  of  this  Inside  group,  he  also 
appears  to  have  caused  another  faction 
dire  concern;  this  group  having  the  title 
of  the  "Macy-Crockett  camp." 

The  security  problems  poseA  by  these 
self-promoting  groups  are  obvious.  Less 
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obvious  Is  the  problem  of  poor  policy 
Judgments  whlcl\  can  be  fostered  by  ex- 
cluding some  officers  or,  at  the  least,  dis- 
regarding their  Individual  judgments. 
Again,  the  case  of  Stephen  Koczak  as  an 
example. 

Koczak,  In  his  position  as  political  offi- 
cer, predicted  that  the  Berlin  wall  was 
going  to  be  built,  and  presimiably  passed 
his  predictions — with  justiflcations — on 
to  his  superiors.  On  Augiist  12  Koczak 
was  talking  with  a  news  correspondent 
and  stated  that  he  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  Communists  began  the  wall 
the  next  day.  It  would  seem  that  while 
the  administration  was  shocked  when 
the  wall  did  go  up  the  next  day,  Koczak's 
Information  should  have  mediated  this 
blow.  Granted,  luck  was  Involved  but 
there  was  also  sound  Judgment  and  ef- 
ficient. If  not  brilliant,  work  behind 
the  statement.  One  can  only  assimie 
that  the  clique  did  not  approve  In  some 
way  and  the  Information  was  never 
passed  on  or  properly  examined. 

Pew  will  ever  know  what  action  might 
have  been  taken  had  the  Berlin  wall 
been  planned  for  and  an  effective  coun- 
termeasure  ready. 

At  the  center  of  the  Koczak  case  Is  the 
misuse  of  the  efficiency  report  system, 
now  expanded  to  include  the  so-called 
development  appraisal  report.  In  the 
past  It  has  been  a  secret  Item,  and  In 
Koczak's  case  he  charges  that  his  rec- 
ords were  manipulated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent— In  attempts  to  Justify  his  selec- 
tion out  after  years  of  service  In  the  top 
10  percent — that  Its  contents  were  In 
part  destroyed,  forgeries  made  and  back- 
dated and  then  substituted  for  originals. 
In  addition.  Koczak  charges  that  his  file 
contained  a  statement  that  he  had  read 
the  full  report  when.  In  fact,  he  had  not. 
The  newer  development  appraisal  re- 
port has  been  made  available  to  the  In- 
dividual concerned  only  since  June  1967, 
and  this  action  by  the  State  Department 
came  only  after  pressiire  from  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees which  stated  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  that  the  report  was 
startling,  dangerous  and  secretive.  But 
even  now  the  report  can  be  seen  only  In 
Washington  and  even  at  that,  the  writer 
cannot  be  confronted  by  the  person  who 
may  be  charged.  For  the  Foreign  Service 
officer  overseas.  It  may  be  years  before 
he  even  sees  his  report.  This  assimies 
that  State  will  continue  to  allow  officers 
to  read  the  report  even  under  these 
highly  limited  conditions. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  develop- 
ment appraisal  report  Is  today  the  prin- 
cipal criterion  on  which  promotion  or 
selection  out  Is  based.  Here  again  are 
Mr.  Griner's  statements,  this  time  on  the 
report  and  the  selection  boards  which 
pass  judgment.  As  can  be  seen,  not  only 
Is  the  report  an  atrocious  weapon,  but 
the  horror  Is  compounded  by  the  built- 
in  inadequacies  of  the  selection  board: 
We  have  also  carefully  examined  the  meth- 
ods, procedures,  and  composition  of  the  Se- 
lection Boards  which  rate  officers  for  "selec- 
tion out"  as  well  as  promotion.  At  the  outset 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Boards  are  primarily  composed  of  For- 
eign Service  Officers  whose  own  future  as- 
signments, careers  and  promotions  may  very 
well  depend  on  the  way  they  perform  on 
these  Selection  Panels.  This  alone  Is  Itself 
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already  a  altxiatlon  which  needs  safeguards 
through  an  appeals  procedure  to  prevent  bias 
and  favoritism.  Not  only  Is  the  composition 
of  the  Panels  a  matter  of  criticism,  but  the 
Board's  procedures  are  unsystematic,  hap- 
hazard, and  we  believe,  unenlightened.  We 
su"e  told  that  hundreds  of  efficiency  records, 
each  containing  up  to  as  many  as  twenty 
Individual  annual  and  other  reports,  are  as- 
sembled for  each  Panel.  To  these  are  added 
further  hundreds  of  so-called  Development 
Appraisal  Reports,  whose  Illegal  Institution 
we  have  already  condemned  In  the  past. 
Moreover,  none  of  the  Development  Appraisal 
Reports  written  In  the  past  three  years  were 
seen,  we  wish  to  note,  at  the  time  of  writing 
by  the  Officers;  many  have  not  been  seen 
in  the  Interval.  Some  may  never  be  seen  by 
the  officers  being  rated. 

All  this  vast  assemblage  of  unseen,  un- 
systematic material  Is  given  to  the  respective 
Panel  for  each  class;  each  of  the  five  or  six 
Panel  members  then  proceeds  to  %  or  % 
of  these  heaps  of  records,  sorting  them  Into 
three  piles — one  pile,  usually  approximately 
ten  per  cent.  Is  accumulated  for  persons  ten- 
tatively considered  for  promotion;  one  pile, 
also  usually  approximately  ten  per  cent.  Is 
for  Officers  tentatively  considered  for  "selec- 
tion out."  And  a  third  pile,  usually  seventy 
Ave  to  eighty  per  cent,  Is  put  away  not  to  be 
read  again  unless  some  special  message  comes 
from  the  personnel  office  suggesting  the  re- 
reading of  certain  flJes.  These  will  be  neither 
promoted  nor  "selected  out"  that  year. 

Comments  we  have  received  from  Panel 
members  Indicate  that  dreariness,  boredom, 
and  fatigue  soon  overtakes  them.  None  of  the 
persons  being  rated  ever  appears  Individ- 
ually— the  names  thus  are  faceless.  No  one 
knows  for  sure  whether  the  reports  them- 
selves are  accurate  or  not.  No  one  can  even 
meaningfully  ask  whether  the  reports  are 
authentic,  or,  as  one  person  has  publicly 
charged,  whether  they  sometimes  contain 
even  forgeries. 

It  Is  Important  that  Stephen  Koczak 
have  his  day  In  court  against  his  accusers, 
but  his  case  points  up  more  than  just  one 
man  fighting  the  establishment.  It  also 
reveals  the  "system."  It  Is  this  system 
within  the  State  Department  which  must 
be  the  target  of  Congress,  and  It  Is 
through  elimination  of  this  system  that 
the  Government  and  the  people  served 
will  gain  better  foreign  poUc;^  tighter 
security,  surer  personnel  practices,  all 
through  better  men  allowed  to  work  In  a 
clean,  competitive  environment. 

OTHER    TT.S.   CASES 

If  the  state  Department  would  expend 
as  much  energy  in  ridding  Its  ranks  of 
security  risks  as  it  has  in  the  Otepka  and 
Koczak  cases,  the  Phllbys  and  Macleans 
might  not  be  of  such  Importance.  Clark 
MoUenhoff,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
reporter  for  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Reg- 
ister and  one  of  America's  most  fearless 
reporters,  listed  14  cases  in  the  Register 
of  October  4,  1967,  wherein  violations  of 
security  procedures  were  charged.  Here 
again  it  must  be  stressed  that  security 
risks  are  not  confined  to  Communist  affil- 
iations or  sympathies  alone.  Issuing  of 
false  statements.  Immoral  conduct, 
homosexuality.  Intoxication,  and  mental 
defects  are  bases  for  adverse  security 
Judgments.  Among  the  violations  men- 
tioned by  MoUenhoff  are  these : 

1.  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Athens, 
Greece,  who  failed  to  report  a  large  number 
of  security  violations  yet  was  appointed  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  Division  of  Security  Evalua- 
tions at  the  State  Department. 

2.  A  security  officer  who  withheld  informa- 
tion from  his  superiors  concerning  the  loss 


of  classified  documents  by  an  American  am- 
bassador.  The  officer  was  not  censured  ana 
was  promoted  to  be  a  top  lieutenant  of 
ReUly.  '  ™ 

3.  A  security  officer  stationed  In  Moscow 
who  permitted  himself  to  be  enticed  into  the 
apartment  of  a  Russian  woman,  an  agent  for 
the  secret  police.  The  secret  police  used  con- 
cealed  cameras  to  photograph  the  American 
and  his  nude  companion  and  tried  to  get  hla 
to  spy  for  the  Soviet  Union.  He  never  inu 
criticized  or  disciplined. 

4.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted  to 
security  officers  and  State  Department  medl- 
cal  authorities  that  he  had  engaged  in 
homosexual  acts.  The  medical  officers  found 
him  unfit  to  serve  abroad  because  In  their 
Judgment  his  homosexual  tendencies  made 
him  a  potential  security  risk.  He  was  lent 
abroad,  however,  and  was  assigned  to  a  crit- 
ical post  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

5.  A  foreign  service  officer  stationed  In  llei. 
Ico  and  Caracas,  Venezuela,  who  was  gulltj 
of  a  series  of  Incidents  of  sexual  misconduct 
Including  an  affair  with  the  wife  of  the  am. 
bassador  of  another  nation.  His  conduct 
was  excused  by  State  Department  politician*. 

6.  A  man  dismissed  as  a  security  risk  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  and  characterised 
as  having  "a  rotten  file,"  who  was  appointed 
to  a  State  Department  position  and  given 
full  security  clearance. 

7.  A  foreign  service  officer  who  admitted  he 
furnished  18  documents,  some  of  them  claa- 
slfled  "secret"  to  Philip  JaflTe,  the  publisher 
of  Amerasia  magazine  and  on  whom  there 
was  a  considerable  record  of  Conmiunlst  ac- 
tivities and  affiliation.  The  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  take  an  honorable  retirement  and 
pension. 

In  two  other  cases  mentioned  by  Md- 
lenhoff  the  subjects  are  still  with  the 
State  Department.  In  one  case  the  For- 
eign Service  officer  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Young 
Communist  League  and  the  Communist 
Party.  In  the  other  case  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  stationed  In  an  eastern  European 
post  admitted  homosexual  tendencies 
and  other  personal  misconduct  but  was 
given  responsibility  for  supervising  the 
Marine  guard  personnel  and  protecting 
all  safe  combinations  at  the  Americas 
Embassy.  His  negligence  permitted  for- 
eign agents  to  have  access  to  classified 
reports  at  the  Embassy.  He  was  not  disci- 
plined, received  normal  promotions,  and, 
like  the  other  case  listed  above,  he  Is 
still  with  the  State  Department. 

In  connection  with  security  risks  at 
the  State  Department  it  Is  only  fair  to 
state  that  each  year  this  subject  Is  re- 
viewed by  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  reviews  State's 
appropriations  requests.  Each  year  State 
provides  the  number  of  employees  who 
have  departed  from  the  Department  for 
security  reasons  of  various  types.  How- 
ever, the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee Is  briefly  dealt  with,  as  It  must 
be,  because  of  the  very  large  volume  ol 
work  handled  by  the  subcommittee.  "ITie 
number  of  risks  per  year  Is  not  the  prime 
consideration  here,  for  how  can  one 
measure  the  value  of  one  Phllby  or 
Maclean  In  terms  of  lesser  security  risks. 
What  is  Important  Is  the  nature  of  the 
present  security  system  with  Its  down- 
grading of  strict  security  precautions,  the 
waiving  of  security  checks  for  question- 
able persons,  and  the  elimination  of 
hardheaded  employees  who  place  na- 
tional security  above  Department 
pressures. 

Concerning  the  above-mentioned  sub- 
committee and  Its  annual  Inquiry  Into 
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the  security  risks  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Government  Employees'  Ex- 
change reported  In  Its  Issue  of  July  26 
of  this  year  that  reference  to  one  "ad- 
mitted homosexual"  was  omitted  in  testi- 
mony before  the  subcommittee  earlier 
this  year.  This  officer  was  included  on  the 
1967  Foreign  Service  promotion  list  and 
his  promotion  to  a  FSO-1  was  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Another  account  of  this  case  was 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
November  3  by  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Congressman  H.  R.  Gross.  This 
account  by  Clark  MoUenhoff,  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  reports  that  the  officer 
liad  admitted  his  deviations  to  security 
officers  and  that  a  State  Department 
medical  team  warned  that  as  a  "latent 
homosexual"  he  should  not  be  placed  in 
any  position  where  sensitive  security 
matters  are  handled.  In  answer  to  a  con- 
gressional inquiry  State  replied  that  the 
man  had  "a  valid  clearance,  and  is  not 
currently  imder  investigation."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Government  Employees'  Ex- 
change, this  case  has  been  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee,  and  I  am 
hopeful  the  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding this  case  wUl  be  brought  to 
public  attention  and  corrective  action 
taken. 

THE    ROSTOW   CASE 

Another  case  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  security  matters  is  that  of  Walt 
W.  Rostow,  now  a  special  assistant  to 
the  President  on  national  security  af- 
fairs. According  to  various  press  accounts 
just  recently,  Rostow  was  refused  a  se- 
curity clearance  three  times  in  tne  1950's. 
Rostow,  in  turn,  stated,  according  to  the 
Washington  Post  and  Evening  Star  that: 

Prom  1951  onward,  I  had  continuous  secu- 
rity clearance  from  various  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond  noted  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  19  that 
Rostow 's  reply  was  not  "responsive  to  the 
allegations  presented  by  Mr.  Otto  Otepka 
In  his  brief  filed  recently  before  a  State 
Department  hearing."  It  is  claimed  that 
Rostow  was  initially  rejected  for  a  high- 
level  clearance  by  the  Department  of  the 
Ah*  Force;  and  again  In  1955  by  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Jr.,  then  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  and  again  In  1957  by  Roderick 
O'Connor,  then  Administrator  of  the 
State  Department  Bureau  of  Security. 
Senator  Thurmond  pointed  out: 

Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  secu- 
rity clearances  knows  they  are  granted  for 
various  degrees  of  accessibility  and  by  vari- 
ous agencies.  The  standards  of  each  agency 
■nay  be,  and  frequently  are,  entirely  differ- 
ent; and  they  may  be  bypassed  completely 
by  high-level  command. 

Senator  Thurmond  further  observed 

that: 

Whatever  level  of  clearance  he  may  have 
had,  the  fact  Is  that  he  has  been  denied 
strict  high-level  clearance  on  the  three  occa- 
•lons  mentioned.  For  example:  under  the 
Hoover  action  of  I9&5,  Rostow  was  disap- 
proved to  attend  meetings  of  a  psychological 
warfare  panel  of  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board — OCB — which  operates  directly  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  high  level, 
critical  clearance. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Rostow's 
clearance  has  been  questioned.  In  June 


1962,  Everett  S.  Allen,  staff  writer  for  the 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard-Times  and 
wltwer  of  a  National  Headllners  Award 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  Journal- 
ism in  1959,  had  a  series  of  eight  articles, 
entitled  "What's  Wrong  With  the  State 
Department?"  published  In  the  Stand- 
ard-Times. The  series  was  the  result  of 
18  months  of  investigation  and  Interview 
and  was  shortly  thereafter  Inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Congressman  Has- 
tings Keith.  Concerning  Rostow,  Allen 
stated  in  article  No.  7 : 

A  well-informed  former  State  Department 
official,  with  more  than  a  quarter-century's 
experience  with  the  Federal  Government, 
made  certain  statements  to  me  regarding  the 
professional  qualifications  of  Walt  W.  Rostow. 

Allen  went  to  the  State  Department 
and  placed  these  statements  before  them 
in  the  form  of  questions.  The  substance 
of  State's  reply  was,  In  Allen's  words: 

There  Is  no  record  of  any  denial  of  security 
clearance  by  the  State  Department  security 
office  or  by  an  undersecretary  In  a  previous 
Administration.  The  department  felt  it  was 
not  appropriate  to  comment  further  on  what 
happened  In  a  previous  Administration. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  Herbert 
Hoover,  Jr.,  was  Under  Secretary  of  State 
In  1955,  and  it  was  he,  according  to  the 
Otepka  brief,  that  denied  to  Rostow 
the  high  level  security  clearance  to  at- 
tend OCB  meetings.  It  would  appear  then 
that  if  the  charges  of  three  security  re- 
jections against  Rostow  are  true,  then 
"an  undersecretary  In  a  previous  admin- 
istration" was  definitely  Involved,  con- 
trary to  the  above  statement  by  the 
State  Department. 

WHAT'S  TO   BE   DONE 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  task  of  en- 
forcing strict  security  regulations  on 
executive  agencies  is  primarily  one  for 
Congress.  By  means  of  investigation  and 
legislation  changes  can  be  made  as  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Security  Agency 
several  years  ago.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  two  NSA  employees,  Bernon 
Mitchell  and  William  Martin,  turned  up 
In  Moscow  &8  traitors,  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  im- 
covered  evidence  that  far  more  was  in- 
volved than  Just  the  fact  that  two  NSA 
employees  had  defected  to  the  UJS.SJI. 
With  the  purpose  of  strengthening  secu- 
rity laws  and  in  performance  of  Its  leg- 
islative oversight  authority,  the  commit- 
tee launched  an  investigation  of  NSA 
security  practices  which  consumed  2,000 
man-hours  of  Its  Investigators'  time,  and 
which  covered  15  States,  resulting  In  a 
total  of  16  separate  executive  hearings. 
The  outcome  of  the  committee's  effort 
was  the  initiation  of  22  corrective  secu- 
rity steps  on  the  part  of  NSA.  Legislation 
was  drawn  up  based  on  Jhe  committee's 
recommendations  and  Is  now  Public  Law 
88-290.  NSA's  Director  of  Personnel,  who 
had  falsified  information  on  his  form  57 
and  then  covered  It  up,  resigned  and  the 
dismissal  of  26  Individuals  because  of 
sexual  deviation  was  effected.  The  com- 
mittee's aimual  report  for  1961  stated  in 
part: 

Former  investigators  for  agencies  whlcb 
conduct  background  inquiries  of  NSA  em- 
ployees told  of  homosexuals  and  sex  deviates 
within  the  Agency.  They  related  how  difficult 
it  was  to  check  on  some  NSA  personnel  be- 


cause often  the  only  references  given  by  em- 
ployees were  personal  friends  or  fellow  em- 
ployees. 

The  report  then  cited  a  condition 
which  could  well  be  affiled  to  cases  In 
the  State  Department: 

The  most  outspoken  complaint  against 
NSA  by  former  investigators,  however,  was 
that  occasionally,  prior  to  the  committee's 
investigation,  when  derogatory  Inform&tlon 
was  uncovered  during  background  investiga- 
tions, responsible  officials  In  the  Office  of 
Security  Services  ignored  it. 

The  similarity  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  security  pre- 
cautions were  ignored,  both  here  and 
abroad.  Worse  still,  some  of  those  who 
undertook  to  enforce  strict  security  pro- 
cedures were  subject  to  various  devices 
calculated  to  remove  them  from  their 
positions. 

The  most  recent  and  comprehensive 
investigation  of  security  at  the  State  E)e- 
partment  was  carried  out  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Had  It  not  been  for  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  this  body,  and  Otepka's 
refusal  to  make  a  "deal"  with  State, 
much  of  the  information  now  made  pub- 
lic would  have  gone  imcovered.  On  No- 
vember 6  of  last  year,  after  the  subcom- 
mittee had  released  the  20th  part  of  Its 
hearings  on  State  Department  Security, 
Willard  Edwards,  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
experienced  Washington  reporter, 
stated: 

The  subcommittee.  It  was  learned,  is  now 
working  on  a  report  which  will  draw  con- 
clusions and  make  recommendations  based 
on  the  1,500,000  words  of  testimony  It  took 
in  the  Otepka  case.  The  task  is  enormous 
and  will  take  months.  The  eventual  report 
will  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  words  in  length. 
All  Indications  point  to  a  historic  paper,  an 
account  of  intrigue  designed  to  destroy  a 
government  official  and  a  high-level  adminis- 
tration conspiracy  to  frustrate  a  Senate  sub- 
committee's investigation  of  the  affair. 

A  number  of  months  before  the  sub- 
committee had  completed  its  hearings. 
Senator  James  Eastland  Introduced 
S.  3388  which  was  designed  to  correct  a 
number  of  security  problems  at  the  State 
Department  which  were  revealed  during 
the  hearings.  Cosponsoring  the  bill  were 
Senators  Dodd,  Dirsken  and  Hruska.  In- 
dicating the  bipartisan  nature  of  this 
Issue.  Here  are  the  nine  provisions  of  the 
legislation: 

First.  Guarantee  continued  existence 
of  the  Passport  Office  and  Visa  Office, 
and  provide  against  abolition  of  the  posi- 
tion of  Director  of  eitt^r  Office. 

Second.  Assure  the  Office  of  Security 
will  be  staffed  by  professional  security 
officers,  under  civil  service.  Foreign  Serv- 
ice officers  will  not  investigate  or  evaluate 
each  other  for  security  purpose. 

Third.  Guarantee  that  all  evaluative 
functions  In  personnel  security  will  be 
performed  by  professional  security  offi- 
cers trained  In  evaluations,  within  Eval- 
uations Division  of  the  Office  of  Security. 

Fourth.  Require  that  a  copy  of  any 
document  transmitted  to  the  State  De- 
partment by  the  FBI  or  CIA  and  marked 
for  the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  must 
be  transmitted  immediately  and  directly 
to  the  Secretary's  office,  flagged  for  his 
personal  attention. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  no  Foreign  Serv- 
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Ice  ofQcer  or  other  employee  of  the  State 
Department  having  any  responsibility  to, 
or  subject  to  any  orders  or  Instructions 
from,  any  other  agency  of  Government 
may  be  concerned  in  any  way  with  (a) 
policymaking,  or  (b)  administration  of 
any  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Security 
and  Consular  Affairs  or  the  Office  of 
Security,  or  any  other  security  function 
of  the  Department  of  State. 

Sixth.  Direct  that  all  field  investiga- 
tions in  State  Department  personnel 
security  cases  are  to  be  conducted  by  an 
agency  other  than  State — except  that 
Interrogations  may  continue  to  be  made 
by  State  Department  officers  abroad. 

Seventh.  Assure  that  no  State  Depart- 
ment employee  shall  be  prohibited  from 
eommunlcatlng  directly  or  indirectly, 
orally  or  in  writing,  with  Members  or 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

Eighth.  Establish  legal  requirement  for 
security  clearances  of  all  U.S.  nationals 
for  employment  with  International 
organizations. 

Ninth.  Write  into  law  the  present  pro- 
vision of  State  Department  Security 
Regulations  prohibiting  reinstatement  or 
reemployment  of  a  Foreign  Service  officer 
or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  De- 
partment discharged  for  security  reasons. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Con- 
gress alone  must  act  to  improve  security 
and  personnel  policies  in  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of 
State.  The  need  for  congressional  action 
exists  but  alongside  this  need  are  the 
duty  and  mandate  deriving  from  the  In- 
vestigative and  legislative  functions.  As 
In  the  NSA  case  mentioned  above.  Con- 
gress can  do  the  job.  The  machinery  for 
doing  it  exists  through  presently  consti- 
tuted committees  and  subcommittees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

A  beginning  must  be  made  and  I  bfc- 
lleve  that  Senator  Eastland's  bill,  S.  3388, 
Is  that  beginning.  Although  It  Is  only  the 
first  step  it  does  state  nine  demanding 
points  which  should  be  covered.  To  this 
same  end  I  have  introduced  compli- 
mentary legislation,  the  same  bill,  on 
the  House  side.  Investigation  and  dis- 
closure are  helpful  and  necessary  but 
they  are  merely  a  demand  for  legislation; 
they  can  serve  as  diagnosis  but  only  leg- 
islation can  effect  a  cuie. 


HALLUCINCXJENIC  DRUGS  MUST  BE 
CONTROLLED 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Brotzman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress has  an  excellent  record  of  provid- 
ing Federal  enforcement  agencies  with 
whatever  authority  is  needed  to  protect 
the  American  people — and  particularly 
our  youth — from  the  consequences  of 
drug  abuse. 

History  shows  that  there  always  has 
been  a  small  element  In  our  midst  which 
win  fight  for  the  Individual  "right"  of 
self-corruption  by  drug  use.  Opium  had 


Its  champions,  and  so  have  heroin  and 
marihuana. 

Fortunately  for  our  Nation,  this  lobby 
of  permissiveness,  which  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  both  the  vicious  and  the  mis- 
guided, has  made  little  headway  In  Con- 
gress. We  have  stood  firm  against  re- 
peated demands  that  penalties  for  il- 
licit dnig  sales  and  use  be  softened  or 
repealed. 

But.  unfortunately  for  our  Nation,  the 
development  of  new  and  potent  mlnd- 
warplng  drugs  has  made  our  laws  ob- 
solete. LSD  has  become  a  part  of  our 
national  lexicon  and  apparently  usage  is 
increasing. 

Scientists  and  academicians  are  en- 
gaged in  extended  investigations  into 
just  how  harmful  LSD  and  other  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  may  be  to  the  human 
mind  and  genetic  structure. 

And  while  they  are  engaged  In  this 
very  necessary  Investigation,  the  lobby  of 
permissiveness  is  counseling  us  to  do 
nothing  until  we  can  precisely  measure 
the  worst  effects  of  these  drugs. 

I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
and  background  information  on  this 
subject  In  recent  weeks,  and  it  seems 
evident  that  we  can  today  demonstrate 
that  tangible  damage  to  Individuals  and 
society  results  from  the  promiscuous 
use  of  hallucinogenic  drugs,  and  no  de- 
finable benefits  result. 

I  can  cite  heinous  crimes  committed 
under  the  influence  of  LSD.  I  can  quote 
statistics  about  temporary  and  perma- 
nent mind  damage  which  is  associated 
with  LSD. 

The  time  has  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  at 
least  move  ahead  with  minimum  penal- 
ties so  that  our  law-enforcement  agencies 
can  begin  a  positive  control  program. 

It  may  well  be  that  we  will  want  to 
modify  these  laws,  once  all  of  the  scien- 
tific and  medical  evidence  is  in,  but  to 
hold  the  matter  in  abeyance  until  that 
time  would  be  a  disservice  to  the  Nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  which  would,  for  the  first  time,  give 
our  enforcement  agencies  the  legal  tools 
they  need  to  prosecute  those  who  Illicitly 
sell  hallucinogenic  drugs. 

My  bill  also  would  make  It  unlawful  to 
possess  LSD  and  similar  drugs  except 
under  carefully  specified  conditions 
While  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
users  should  perhaps  be  treated  more  as 
medical  patients  than  as  lawbreakers, 
there  clearly  is  a  requirement  for  pos- 
session penalties  in  order  to  effectively 
control  traffic  In  these  drugs. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  ACCURACY  IN 
BUSINESS  ACT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Broiyman]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
May  15  I  was  pleased  to  Join  two  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Denntt]  and  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  Hunt]  in  introducing 
H  Jl.  9966,  the  Accuracy  In  Business  Act 
and  a  companion  resolution.  House  Res 
olution  476.  Subsequently,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  introduced 
similar  legislation  In  November. 

Recently,  we  Joined  together  in  asking 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
early  in  1968  on  these  measures.  These 
measures  are  designed  to  give  the  Con- 
gress better  information  on  the  infla- 
tionary  impact  of  appropriations  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  enact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  proposal  has  at- 
tracted nationwide  attention.  Recently 
the  Omaha  World-Herald  and  the  Shel- 
byvllle  Indiana  News  carried  edito- 
rials  supporting  this  measure  and  Mr 
Denny's  continuing  battle  against  the 
forces  of  inflation.  I  am  inserting  these 
editorials  in  the  Record  in  the  hope  that 
other  Members  will  take  the  time  to  read 
these  comments  and  lend  their  support 
to  this  important  proposal. 
[Prom  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  Nov  17 
1967] 
A  BusiNESSLiKx  Idea 

Congressman  Robert  V.  Denney  of  Nebraska 
U  sponsoring  a  resolution  requiring  that  ev- 
ery  proposal  submitted  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlves  include  an  estimate  of  Its  cost 
for  the  next  two  fiscal  years. 

Cumulative  totals  woulrf  \>e  published 
twice  a  month. 

The  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business  reports  that  82  percent  of  Its  241 
thousand  members  voted  to  support  the 
Denney  resolution.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the 
Nebraska  members  favored  It.  The  federation 
said  that  If  every  piece  of  legislation  carried 
a  price  tag.  Congressmen  might  vote  with 
more  concern  for  economy. 

Mr.  Denney's  proposal  would  Introduce  a 
measure  of  biisiness  Judgment  into  the  delib- 
erations of  Congress.  It's  so  sensible  that  we 
wonder  why  it  wasn't  enacted  long  ago. 

[Prom  the  ShelbyvlUe  (Ind.)  News,  Oct.  81. 
1967] 

How  Abottt  the  Cost? 

If  "truth  m  packaging"  and  "trutb  In 
lending"  are  valid  national  objectives — and 
many  people  believe  that  they  are — then  it 
would  seem  that  "truth  in  pricing  legisla- 
tion" is  also  desirable. 

At  least  a  majority — 82  percent  to  b* 
exact — of  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Business,  Inc.,  believe 
that  if  every  measure  introduced  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  contained  a  "price 
tag"  showing  its  cost  to  the.taxpayers,  then 
congressmen  might  vote  with  more  concern 
for  economy. 

This  novel  approach  to  legislative  book- 
keeping was  proposed  by  Congressman  Bob- 
ert  Denney  of  Nebraska.  He  would  like  to  lee 
twlce-a-month  tabulations  on  the  cumula- 
tive cost  of  all  bills  and  resolutions  intro- 
duced, and  a  similar  total  for  all  legislation 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  proposal  was  put  to  a  vote  of  inde- 
pendent business  proprietors  by  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business,  and  83 
percent  of  the  respondents  registered  vp- 
proval  of  the  idea,  12  percent  were  opposed 
and  6  percent  were  undecided. 

Businessmen,  usually  outspoken  on  the 
subject  of  government  spending,  apparently 
believe  the  Denney  proposal  would  be  a 
worthwhile  step  toward  money  management 
during  the  complex  legislative  process. 

Aside  from  appropriation  bills,  many  meas- 
ures presented  to  Congress  authorize  gov- 
ernment services  and  projects  without  any 


mention  of  oovts  which  will  result.  The  costs 
uiually  show  up  later  In  department  appro- 
priation bills. 

Congressn^ian  Denney's  measure  would  re- 
quire that  estimates  of  the  cost  for  both 
current  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year 
be  written  into  each  piece  of  proposed  legis- 
lation. The  Clerk  of  the  House  would  pub- 
Uib  In  the  Congressional  Record  the  cumula- 
tive cost  figures  for  (1)  bUls  and  resolutions 
introduced,  and  (2)  legislation  passed,  on 
the  1st  and  16th  of  each  month. 

WhUe  some  deficiencies  may  be  acknowl- 
edged— an  "estimate"  might  be  far  off  the 
actual  cost,  and  amendments  could  drasti- 
cally alter  expenditiu'es — most  businessmen 
would  like  to  see  the  innovation. 


CALIFORNIA'S  MASSIVE  WATER 
CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  TtraNEYl  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
hardly  a  single  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  not  in  some  way  concerned  with  a  wa- 
ter resource  problem  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, be  It  pollution,  drought,  or  over- 
abundance. 

In  the  past  year  or  more  a  consider- 
able amount  of  our  time  and  attention 
has  been  focused  on  these  nagging  prob- 
lems and  as  a  result  we  have  passed  some 
Impressive  milestone  legislation  to  com- 
bat the  threat  to  our  rivers,  streams,  and 
watersheds.  These  legislative  efforts  have 
been  reported  widely,  and  justifiably  so. 
by  all  the  news  media  and  they,  equally 
concerned,  have  done  a  remarkable  Job 
of  arousing  the  public  to  the  need  for 
better  water  management  practices. 

Now.  however.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  speak  about  a  relatively 
small,  and  definitely  less  publicized,  pro- 
ject which  is  nearlng  completion  In  He- 
met.  Calif.  With  an  unglamourous  title 
of  "Reverse  Osmosis  To  Remove  Dis- 
solved Solids  From  Reclaimed  Water 
Used  In  Groimd  Water  Recharge  Pro- 
gram," it  may  be  understandable  that  it 
has  received  scant  public  attention  out- 
side California's  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict but  it  has  a  signiflcant  purpose 
which  should  Interest  every  one  of  our 
colleagues. 

The  twofold  purpose  of  this  $300,000  re- 
search project  Is  to  And  out  whether,  first, 
large  flows  of  brackish  water  can  be 
made  usable  continuously  without  tre- 
mendous waste  problems,  and  second. 
the  unit  cost  can  be  made  reasonable. 
According  to  the  scientists  in  charge,  the 
capacity  of  the  reverse  osmosis  desalting 
facility  will  be  50,000  gallons  per  day  by 
next  January. 

If  this  pilot  demineralizing  plant 
proves  efficient  and  economical,  Its  les- 
sons can  not  only  be  applied  to  neigh- 
boring water  reclamation  plants  but  to 
other  commimlties  In  similar  straits. 

That  Is  not  the  entire  Hemet  story, 
either.  The  Eastern  Municipal  Water 
District,  which  serves  the  Hemet  area, 
has  been  at  work  the  last  3  years  search- 
ing for  an  answer  to  a  question  which 
laces  orbiting  astronauts:  Can  we  com- 
pletely clean  the  water  we  have  and  re- 
cycle it  In  a  closed  system?  This  experi- 
mental research  study,  now  In  its  third 
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and  final  year,  is  a  special  aspect  of  a 
modem  waste-water  reclamation  facility 
that  presently  salvages  1.5  million  gal- 
lons a  day  and  will  be  expanded  to  15 
million  gallons  a  day  as  necessary  to  meet 
future  demands. 

To  the  30.000  Hemet  citizens  who  voted 
a  $6.85  million  bond  issue  to  finance  the 
system,  this  can  mean  that  they  will  be 
as  Independent  of  rain  as  men  to  a  space 
capsule. 

Although  the  Hemet  project  has  some 
unusual  characteristics,  it  serves  as  one 
fine  illustration  of  the  ftict  that  In  no 
comparable  region  of  the  world  is  more 
money  spent  on  more  projects  to  con- 
serve water  and  salvage  waste  water  than 
In  the  southern  California  coimtles  that 
are  dependent  on  the  sadly  Imbalanced 
Colorado  River  for  their  water  supplies. 
More  than  60  reclamation  plants  are  in 
operation  In  this  area  and  they  are 
salvaging  more  than  350,000  acre-feet  of 
waste  water  a  year. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  municipal,  In- 
dustrial, and  agricultural  water  users  In 
southern  California  are  spending  many, 
mtmy  millions  of  their  own  dollars.  For 
example,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District 
has  for  several  years  expended  more 
than  $1  million  annually  on  a  program 
of  lining  canals  to  prevent  seepage. 

Investment  in  land  leveling  to  max- 
imize water  penetration  to  crop  roots 
and  additional  spending  for  tile  drains  to 
keep  the  soil  sweet  add  even  more  to  the 
annual  total.  To  prevent  seepage  from 
the  main  Ail-American  canal.  Imperial 
already  has  biu-ied  a  half  mile  of  14- 
Inch,  open-Joint  piping  along  its  East 
Hlghllne  Canal  to  collect  what  water 
leaks  from  the  main  ditch  there.  Data 
are  being  collected  on  salvage  costs  and 
quantities,  and,  if  hopes  are  realized,  the 
system  will  be  expanded  in  order  to  raise 
the  district's  amazing  85.6-percent  con- 
veyance efficiency  rating  even  higher. 

Water  conservation  programs  In  River- 
side County  are  designed  to  cope  with 
both  municipal  and  agricultural  water 
salvage,  which  have  inherent  differences. 
Urban  water  conservators  must  solve 
problems  largely  of  organic  and  toxic 
chemical  contamination.  Rural  husband- 
ers  of  water  supplies  must  cope  primarily 
with  dissolved  mineral  degradation.  It  is 
easier  to  disinfect  water  so  that  people 
will  not  get  sick  than  it  is  to  get  the 
minerals  out  of  solution  so  that  crops 
will  grow  better.  One  domestic  use  of 
water  adds  about  300  parts  per  million 
of  minerals  in  solution.  One  irrigation 
use  adds  three  to  five  times  as  much 
salinity. 

In  the  service  area  of  the  Western 
Municipal  Water  District  around  the  city 
of  Riverside,  the  people  are  examining 
the  question  of  how  best  to  spend  from 
$20  million  to  $34  million  on  a  system  to 
dispose  of  unreclaimable  waste  water. 

Other  Riverside  County  reclamation 
projects  are  operating,  or  planned  to 
start  soon,  at  Beaimiont,  Banning,  Perris, 
Corona,  Elslnore,  Twentsmine  Palms, 
Palm  Springs.  Palm  Desert.  Indio.  La 
Sierra  College,  and  March  Air  Force 
Base. 

Irrigators  of  the  Coachella  Valley 
County  Water  District  near  Indio.  and 
those  of  the  Palo  Verde  Irrigation  District 


surroimdlng  Blythe.  are  already  employ- 
ing all  applicable  practices  for  conserv- 
ing farm  water.  The  Whitewater  River 
drainage  basin  in  the  Coachella  District 
has  six  water  reclamation  projects  in 
operation.  These  are  distributed  along 
the  waste  disposal  conduit  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  each  point  of  water  re-use  to  save 
conveyance  costs.  The  treatment  plants 
are  scaled  for  size  to  meet  each  varying 
water  demtuid. 

The  State  department  of  water  re- 
sources estimates  that  the  Cotkchella  Val- 
ley is  already  reclaiming,  by  direct  and 
indirect  means,  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  4.8  million  gallons  of  domestic  waste 
water  discharged  dally. 

The  foregoing  has  concerned  conserva- 
tion of  water  from  the  Colorado  River 
after  it  is  diverted  to  irrigation  districts. 
The  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation  also 
has  invested  heavily  in  river  m^agement 
Improvements  to  save  water  before  it  is 
diverted.  Some  $18,500,000  of  a  $42,500,- 
000  Federal  program  has  been  expended 
on  tailoring  the  lower  river  channel  by 
dredging  and  filling  to  reduce  silting 
problems  as  well  as  to  a  Fedeial  program 
to  reduce  losses  from  backwater  evapo- 
ration and  trash  growth  transportation 
which  will  save  an  average  254,000  acre- 
feet  annually. 

The  amount  of  water  which  can  be  re- 
claimed in  southern  California  for  sub- 
sequent use,  however,  cannot  possibly 
represent  a  quantity  large  enough  to 
solve  the  deficiency  problem  of  the  Colo- 
rado River.  When  future  development  of 
the  river  occurs  under  legal  rights  now 
unlmplemented,  California's  allotment 
will  be  limited  to  4.4  million  acre-feet  a 
year  Instead  of  the  5.1  million  acre-feet 
taken  now  because  other  potential  users 
are  not  yet  equipped  to  divert  their  allo- 
cations. The  quantity  of  water  which 
might  be  reclaimed  after  one  domestic 
use  in  southern  California  obviously 
would  not  replace  the  lost  700.000  acre- 
feet  by  a  wide  margin  even  with  its 
massive  conservation  effort. 

Some  proponents  of  the  central  Ari- 
zona project,  striving  by  any  means  pos- 
sible to  convince  Congress  of  its  feasibil- 
ity, allege  that  water  wasted  in  the  Col- 
orado River  Basin  is  six  times  that 
amount.  But  they  should  confess  now,  as 
they  have  in  the  past,  that  the  Colorado 
cannot  be  made  whole  by  circulating 
absurd  claims  or  by  pushing  shortages 
around.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  only 
remedy  for  the  Colorado  River's  defi- 
ciencies is  a  water  augmentation  pro- 
gram. 


REACTION  OF  JOHNSON  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  DEVALUATION  OP 
BRITISH  POUND  STERLING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hysteria 
with  which  the  Johnson  administration 
reacted  to  the  news  of  the  devaluation 
of  the  British  pound  sterling  s^ows 
again  the  complete  ineptitude  of  the 
President  and  his  associates  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

The  conclusion  of  the  President  that 
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this  action  by  Great  Britain  compels  an 
Increase  in  income  taxes  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  ridiculous. 

We  in  America  have  carried  Great 
Britain  on  our  backs  for  some  time.  Since 
World  War  n,  we  have  given  or  loaned 
Great  Britain  billions  of  dollars.  She  has 
been  no  more  than  a  cheering  section 
In  helping  us  in  Vietnam.  She  continues 
to  trade  with  Communist  Cuba  and  the 
Communist  enemy  in  North  Vietnam. 

Yet,  the  President  seems  to  believe 
that  the  American  people  should  make 
greater  sacrifices  to  pay  for  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  British  poimd  sterling,  the 
result  of  which  will  be  to  increase  sales 
of  British  products  in  the  United  States 
with  a  corresponding  loss  in  sales  of 
American  goods. 

It  might  be  wise  for  the  President  to 
learn  some  lessons  in  economics  from 
Prime  Minister  Wilson.  Great  Britain 
has,  within  the  past  months,  drastically 
cut  government  spending  and  inaugu- 
rated an  austerity  program.  It  appears 
that  It  was  too  little  and  too  late. 

The  action  which  has  now  been  taken 
will  Increase  British  exports  by  lowering 
the  prices  of  British  goods  on  foreign 
markets.  The  action  of  Mr.  Wilson  in 
raising  the  British  official  bank  lending 
rate  from  6.5  percent  to  8  percent  will 
drain  capital  from  other  nations  includ- 
ing the  United  States  which  will  seriously 
affect  our  gold  flow  position  in  the  world. 
All  of  this  leaves  the  United  States  at 
a  complete  disadvantage.  While  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  sap  our  eco- 
nomic strength  by  wars  smd  rumors  of 
wars  which  require  Interminable  and  ex- 
cessive expenditures  of  wealth  and  ma- 
terials with  incalculable  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives,  our  so-called  allies  aid  and 
abet  by  the  above-described  policies 
which  we  hope  are  unavoidable  but 
nevertheless  weaken  us.     . 

And  the  only  solution  the  President 
can  offer  is  higher  taxes  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in 
our  economy  where  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  is  necessary.  But  I  caution  the 
"brain  trust"  in  the  White  House  that 
unless  we  reduce  Federal  spending  by  at 
least  $10  billion  this  year  we  will  be 
headed  for  the  disaster  which  has  now 
reached  Great  Britain. 

No  less  so  than  any  individual  citizen, 
when  a  government  lives  beyond  its 
means,  spends  wildly  beyond  its  income, 
goes  head  over  heels  into  debt  to  provide 
what  it  cannot  afford.  It  is  headed  for 
the  poorhouse. 

We  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  doors  of  that  poorhouse. 
We  have  spent  ourselves  into  the  most 
colossal  debt  in  all  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. Our  national  debt  now  exceeds, 
by  a  huge  margin,  the  combined  debts  of 
all  the  nations  of  this  earth. 

For  years  now  we  have  been  borrow- 
ing money  to  give  away  to  others,  spew- 
ing out  our  wealth  in  a  torrent,  trying 
to  be  everything  to  everybody  every- 
where. 

We  are  no  longer  trying  to  keep  up 
with  the  Joneses.  We  are  the  Joneses — 
trying  to  stay  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Utopia.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  lie  in 
this  direction. 


MEMORY   OP   PRESIDENT   JOHN   F 
KENNEDYS  ASSASSINATION 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Gilbert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  the  chill  in  the  air 
and  the  leaves  on  the  ground,  inevitably 
evokes  for  all  of  us  the  baleful  memory  of 
John  F.  Kermedy's  assassination.  The 
bullets  flred  in  Dallas  were  a  traumatic 
experience  for  all  of  us  and  they  left  a 
deep  scar  on  each  of  our  minds.  We  can- 
not, we  should  not,  forget  that  terrible 
day  4  years  ago. 

John  F.  Kennedy  meant  something 
different  to  every  American.  He  was  in- 
telligence and  decency  and  beauty  and 
coiu-age.  I  most  like  to  remember  him 
for  his  audacity  In  challenging  the 
cliches  of  our  time.  He  rejected  the  idea 
that  we  had  to  have  periods  of  recession 
to  alternate  with  periods  of  prosperity; 
he  rejected  the  view  that  the  cold  war 
was  permanent;  he  rejected  the  conten- 
tion that  the  Nation  must  necessarily 
have,  because  it  has  always  had,  two 
classes  of  citizens.  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  mourning  John  F.  Kennedy's  death  as 
I  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  values  that 
he  imparted  to  us  in  life. 
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Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Grutiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  Negro  woman 
In  my  district.  As  we  desperately  search 
for  answers  in  the  aftermath  of  the  sum- 
mer's riots,  I  think  it  would  do  well  for 
each  of  us  to  read  her  words.  She  voices 
the  innumerable  frustrations  faced  by 
the  Negro  In  everyday  life.  She  looks  to 
the  children  of  this  country  and  the  fu- 
ture they  hold.  She  asks  why  we  continue 
to  nurture  the  seed  of  anger  and  hate 
rather  than  love.  This  woman  speaks 
with  meaning.  She  is  a  poet. 

Tou  will  probably  want  to  destroy  this 
letter,  and  never  remember  Its  contents,  but 
It  Is  a  letter  that  must  be  written  for  It 
explains  anger  or  madness  that  no  one  who 
considers  himself  sane  want*  to  face. 

In  order  to  understand  someone  else's 
anger  you  must  have  experienced  this  feel- 
ing yourself.  I  intend  to  go  back  a  few  years 
and  relate  some  Incidents  or  facts  that  liave 
aroused  my  anger  over  the  years. 

In  the  year  of  1960  I  was  forced  to  move 
from  Royal  Oak  Township  because  of  urban 
renewal.  I  found  what  I  considered  a  satis- 
factory house  for  my  six  children  and  myself. 
We  were  happy  and  thankful  for  this  bless- 
ing of  a  home  of  our  own.  We  had  never 
noticed  that  the  house  needed  Immediate 


repairs,  but  the  Home  Improvement  Comoa. 
nlee  hammered  away  at  me  for  three  cw^ 
cutlve  years.  I  would  have  been  Iron  U  I  had 
not  visualized  their  sales  pitch  about  the 
location  and  how  this  house  would  be  a  show 
place  when  completed.  Yes  I  had  the  sidiM 
put  on.  A  new  roof  was  added,  because  th« 
old  one  leaked.  Wrought  Iron  columns  re- 
placed  the  wooden  ones.  The  patio  wu 
screened  In  with  cheap  screening:  for  the 
entire  Job  I  was  charged  over  $3,000.00  In- 
eluding  financing.  They  didn't  even  trim  the 
house.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  this  wai 
part  of  the  Job.  They  explained  that  the 
terms  had  to  be  FHA  because  this  was  the 
only  terms  I  could  get  because  of  my  poor 
credit  rating.  The  deal  was  financed  through 
a  bank.  After  I  foolishly  signed  the  contrwt 
I  realized  that  this  would  not  pass  the  credit 
because  I  was  loaned  to  the  hilt.  These  guys 
had  a  way  to  get  things  done.  I  imme- 
diately became  upset  and  contacted  PHA  for 
my  house  would  be  in  Jeopardy  if  I  failed  to 
pay. 

PHA  answered  and  assured  me  that  no  one 
from  their  office  had  OK'd  such  a  loan  But 
when  the  bank  failed,  PHA  picked  up  the 
tab.  They  are  now  collecting  the  money.  And 
If  I  don't  pay  I  lose  my  home. 

The  next  angry  moment  In  my  life  came 
In  1966.  My  son  who  was  twenty  years  old 
at  the  time  was  employed  at  Chrysler  Corp 
He  decided  to  buy  a  car  for  transportatloa 
When  he  found  a  1965  Mustang  for  $2098  00 
I  signed  for  the  car.  The  car  was  to  be 
serviced  and  the  salesman  agreed  that  U 
my  son  returned  the  car  at  a  certain  time 
the  repairs  would  be  done  Immediately.  But 
when  he  returned  the  car,  he  was  given 
the  run  around  so  badly  that  I  returned 
the  car  myself.  I  was  not  treated  any  better 
This  thing  struck  me  so  Intensely  that  I 
wrote  to  Henry  Ford  II,  who  in  turn  con- 
tacted the  head  man  over  the  used  car  dlvl- 
sion,  who  contacted  the  head  man  at  the 
dealer's  who  contacted  me.  with  the  sugared 
conversation  that  he  was  very  sorry,  and 
please  bring  the  car  for  servicing. 

At  the  time  I  wrote  to  Henry  Ford  n,  1 
also  wrote  Governor  Romney  complaining  of 
the  shabby  treatment  and  the  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  dealer  to  service  the  car. 
In  both  letters  I  said  something  like  thli. 
"Why  Is  It  If  I  had  approached  this  estab- 
lishment as  a  rowdy,  threatening  to  tear  the 
place  apart,  I  would  have  gotten  the  very 
best  service  the  first  day.  But  because  I  did 
exercise  self-control  and  tried  to  be  a  clyJ- 
Uzed  intelligent  person  they  walked  all  over 
me?"  I  also  stated  that  the  madness  I  felt 
Is  what  Infests  riots.  I  even  asked  Governor 
Romney  about  a  law  to  protect  the  used-car 
buyer. 

I  have  also  reserved  an  angry  moment  for 
the  telephone  company.  It  mainly  lies  in  the 
fact  that  I  was  late  paying  an  overdue  bill 
of  $91.92.  but  I  did  pay  the  bill.  When  my 
son  who  Is  home  from  college  went  to  have 
a  phone  turned  on  in  his  name  they  accepted 
his  $25.00  deposit,  but  when  they  found  out 
he  lived  at  home  they  demanded  a  $100.00 
deposit.  They  told  him  that  If  the  rest  of  uf 
were  going  to  use  the  phone  he  had  to  psy 
$100.00.  Suppose  at  this  time  now  that  tbli 
civil  disturbance  has  come  about,  something 
drastic  happened  In  or  around  my  home  and 
I  could  not  telephone  for  help.  Who  would 
be  at  fault?  The  bill  has  been  paid  for  several 
months  but  I  am  not  allowed  another  tele- 
phone unless  I  deposit  $100.00.  The  phones 
were  removed  after  the  bill  was  paid. 

Who  really  cares  about  the  Negro?  K  they 
find  out  you're  colored  all  kinds  of  dirty 
tricks  are  played  on  you.  Oh,  I  have  a  complo 
all  right,  who  hasn't.  I  know  that  the  Negro 
is  made  to  suffer  untold  agonies  for  no  reason 
at  all  except  that  the  color  of  his  skin  ta 
black.  In  the  past  he  hasnt  complained  too 
much.  But  do  you  know  what?  I  wouldn't 
have  It  any  other  way.  I'm  proud  that  I'm 
a  Negro. 
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Tou  know,  I've  been  weighing  this  situa- 
tion out,  about  this  civil  disturbance.  It's 
pretty  bad  I  realize,  but  I  also  realize  that 
the  people  who  started  the  riot  may  not  be  as 
angry  as  a  lot  of  Negroes  have  been  In  the 
past.  They  may  be  Just  mercenaries,  enjoying 
the  adventure,  violence,  chaoe  and  death. 
This  must  be  the  pattern  for  they  are  striking 
in  too  many  different  places  creating  the 
same  destruction.  What  you  must  realize  Is 
that  although  they  have  started  It,  the  angry 
people  are  carrying  it  on.  They  have  been 
down-trodden,  and  their  burdens  have  been 
terribly  heavy.  They  have  been  shunned  and 
mistreated  wherever  they  have  gone.  If  their 
resistance  had  not  been  worn  down  they 
would  not  have  rampaged.  Remember,  they 
were  already  angry,  and  this  explosive  situ- 
ation has  intensified  that  anger. 

Many  of  these  people  and  especially  their 
children  are  hungry.  They  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  finer  things  of  life  or  why 
would  so  many  risk  their  lives  to  loot?  Their 
homes  are  shabby  and  Inferior.  To  most  of 
them  there  Is  hopelessness  In  the  slum  exist- 
ence they  live  In.  Rats  and  filth  and  no  one 
seeming  to  care  about  their  predicament. 
The  absence  of  love  for  fellow  hvunan  beings 
lowers  their  resistance  to  such  an  extent 
that  whatsoever  comes  their  way  they  are 
juBceptible  to  It.  The  hate  that  has  cropped 
up  over  the  last  few  years  could  only  develop 
into  riots,  looting,  arson  and  murder. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  my  sec- 
ond husband  and  I  separated  over  a  very 
severe  domestic  problem,  I  contacted  Aid  to 
Dependent  Children  to  get  support  for  my 
six  children.  I  was  first  referred  to  the  Wel- 
fare Department  who  sent  me  to  Recorders 
Court  to  get  a  warrant  for  personal  support 
from  my  hvisband.  At  the  court  I  was  told, 
because  I  had  no  children  by  my  second 
husband  I  was  not  entitled  to  support.  I  was 
sent  back  to  ADC  and  was  Investigated  re- 
peatedly. The  situation  at  home  worsened. 
Although  I  was  employed,  I  had  no  other 
compensation.  The  social  worker  gave  me 
such  a  run-around  that  I  wrote  to  Mayor 
Oavanagh  who  In  turn  referred  me  to  the 
Welfare  Department  who  referred  me  to 
ADC.  Finally,  my  grant  was  approved.  My 
social  worker  harassed  me  so  that  I  did  not 
receive  my  grant  for  several  weeks  there- 
after. I  again  contacted  the  Mayor  who 
sgain  contacted  the  welfare,  who  In  turn 
contacted  ADC.  By  then  my  social  worker 
was  quite  belligerent  and  he  cut  my  trans- 
portation allowance.  He  seemed  reluctant  to 
give  me  aid  for  my  children.  This  man  de- 
stroyed a  great  deal  of  my  self-confidence.  I 
felt  so  depressed  that  when  my  husband 
asked  me  to  accept  him  back  even  though' 
I  preferred  not  to,  I  did  so  In  order  to  give 
my  children  and  myself  a  little  self-respect. 
When  I  think  of  the  many  ordeals  that 
other  mothers  less  fortunate  than  myself 
liave  gone  through  I  shudder,  for  I  can  un- 
derstand their  "anger".  You  can  put  people 
to  task  so  very  often  when  their  only  inten- 
tions are  to  do  good  toward  their  fellowman 
and  their  family,  until  their  spirit  is  broken. 
This  in  my  opinion  ls>»iliat  Is  wrong  in 
Detroit.  X^ 

There  was  a  time  that  children  were  really 
cared  for  even  If  there  was  a  new  father  in 
the  home.  Because  of  this  security  the 
woman  and  her  children  were  not  plagued 
with  the  fact,  if  this  doesn't  work  we'll  go 
to  the  dogs.  Many  Irate  taxpayers  com- 
plained, why  should  we  care  for  the  poor,  the 
fatherless?  For  nearly  26  years  or  more  the 
city  did  care,  the  state  cared,  the  nation 
cared.  The  community  had  a  backbone.  Little 
children  were  not  deprived  of  food  or  cloth- 
ing, the  poor  got  by.  There  was  plenty  of 
mUk  and  food. 

Your  children  whether  you  realize  It  or  not 
*re  the  backbone  of  your  nation. 

You  were  all  mad  a  few  years  ago  because 
of  the  high  rate  of  Illegitimacy  and   now 
you're  Irate  over  the  high  rate  of  crime.  But 
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have  you  or  the  government  asked  the  young 
men  that  have  been  drafted  Into  the  armed 
services  to  fight  for  their  country  what  man- 
ner of  birth  they  had?  Have  you  Inquired 
whether  they  are  Illegitimate  or  whether  they 
had  sufficient  food  and  clothing  as  they  grew 
up?  Do  you  divide  them  up  and  decide  that 
they  can't  fight  because  their  birth  record  is 
not  what  you  call  proper?  No  you  don't, 
but  these  same  youngsters  are  throttled  and 
embarrassed  by  the  news  media  and  put  to 
shame.  The  little  money  their  mothers  re- 
ceive for  support  was  cut  and  their  mothers 
left  home  to  seek  employment  while  the 
children  roamed  the  streets  with  bitterness 
in  their  hearts  because  they  had  been  ex- 
ploited. I  can  understand  their  "anger". 

We  little  people  are  always  thinking  about 
our  problems  and  how  they  can  be  solved. 
We're  right  down  front  and  center  with  the 
issues  of  the  day.  Some  times  It  would  pay 
the  city  fathers  and  the  Important  people  of 
the  community  to  listen  to  them. 

Do  you  believe  the  poor  Negro  as  you  call 
him  wants  to  be  cared  for  by  the  City  or 
State?  Do  you  believe  that  he  Is  content  to 
let  you  run  his  Ufe?  This  Is  most  assuredly 
not  true.  Tou  spend  mlUlons  for  education, 
but  you  also  allow  your  teachers  to  under- 
mine the  Negro  students  until  they  are  so 
disgusted  they  drop  out  of  school  and  then 
you  spend  mlUlons  more  creating  a  "no  drop 
out  program". ,  What  Is  wrong  with  your 
thinking  anyhow? 

When  the  school  system  realized  that  there 
were  pupils  and  teachers  that  had  not  been 
exposed  to  one  another  before,  certain  rules 
should  have  been  set  up  to  protect  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.  The  teacher  In  particular 
should  have  been  introduced  to  psychology 
In  order  to  ease  any  tensions  prevalent.  It 
doesn't  take  very  much  barrassment  to  dis- 
courage a  Negro  child  for  most  of  them  have 
been  discouraged  from  the  start.  Why  do  you 
continually  close  your  eyes  to  this  situation? 

In  1964,  one  of  my  letters  suggested  bring- 
ing the  Jobs  to  children  right  In  their  class- 
rooms so  that  they  would  realize  that  It  Is 
honorable  to  be  a  public  servant,  and  not  a 
disgrace.  What  has  this  country  done  to  the 
children  of  our  race  that  they  project  venom- 
ous hate  for  policemen.  When  I  was  a  child 
my  best  friend  was  a  cop. 

The  police  force  should  be  the  best  friend 
everyone  has  Instead  of  the  most  feared.  Why 
do  you  wait  for  race  relations  to  break  down 
before  you  decide  that  you  need  a  few  more 
Negro  pollcenoen?  The  police  department 
should  be  a  part  of  the  education  system  for 
all  school  children  also  the  fire  department. 
Why  do  these  departments  hold  so  much  ter- 
ror for  so  many?  Wake  up  America  this  Is 
1967  not  1883.  While  you  are  doing  your 
darnest  to  clean  up  overseas,  your  filth  Is 
swelling  out  of  the  gutters  and  sewers  and 
you're  finding  it  almost  Impossible  to  con- 
tain It. 

Well  now  Just  what  do  you  Intend  doing 
about  this  very  vile  situation.  My  solution 
Is  to  care  for  the  young,  the  children  that  Is, 
the  fatherless,  the  motherless,  the  proper 
births  and  the  illegitimate  ones.  God  made 
all  races  from  one  blood.  Why  should  you  sift 
them  as  wheat?  Who  gave  you  the  authority? 
I  still  contend  that  children  are  the  back- 
bone of  a  nation. 

China  Is  training  her  very  young  for  war 
and  hate.  Russia  is  training  hers  to  further 
communism.  Now  America  and  especially  De- 
troit what  will  you  train  your  children  for  or 
should  I  say  what  will  you  drive  them  to? 
Black  Power,  Muslims,  Ku  Kl\ix  mttn  etc.,  or 
will  you  train  them  to  love  God  first  and 
their  neighbor  as  themselves?  Train  the 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  Is 
old  he  win  not  depart  fifem  It.  Don't  make 
a  distinction  between  them.  Teach  them  all 
love;  give  them  food:  give  them  security. 
Build  your  backbone  strong  with  the  love  you 
have  for  your  children. 

A  year  or  so  ago  there  was  a  young  Negro 


girl  who  lived  in  the  ghetto  in  Detroit  who 
wrote  a  poem.  To  me  the  poem  expressed  her 
hatred  for  white  people.  Her  poem  was  print- 
ed In  the  Detroit  News.  You  understood  her 
hate.  I  did  not  understand  her  hate  then  but 
am  beginning  to  understand  it  now,  at  thla 
point.  I've  written  many  poems  starting  at 
the  age  of  ten  and  I  have  yet  to  form  a  poem 
that  expresses  hate.  It  Just  doesn't  come  out. 
To  me  this  is  one  of  your  basic  reasons  for 
the  turmoil  and  strife  in  Detroit.  You  under- 
stood why  a  young  girl  hated,  but  what  did 
you  do  to  plant  the  seed  of  love?  If  It  was  too 
late  to  help  her  did  you  investigate  to  see 
If  you  could  save  some  other  child  from  such 
a  horrible  burden? 

The  child  and  her  famUy  needed  money 
desperately.  Most  low-Income  families  need 
money.  Money  may  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  but 
it  is  aUo  the  root  of  all  security.  It  is  difllctUt 
to  love  If  you  are  hungry,  poorly  housed  and 
clothed. 

Would  Detroit  be  riot-tom  today  If  most 
of  her  inhabitants  were  weU  provided  for? 
If  the  color  of  your  skin  did  not  make  the 
difference?  My  answer  U  simply  no.  It  would 
not  be.  If  the  homeowner  had  known  when 
the  robber  would  strike  he  would  not  have 
left  his  home  unprotected.  The  same  holds 
true  to  you  Detroit.  If  you  had  realized  years 
ago  that  depriving  the  Negro  of  his  Just 
rights  and  weakening  his  resistance  to  the 
disease  of  hate  you  too  would  have  fortified 
him  rather  than  defeat  him. 

Yes  I  understand  their  "anger"  and  I 
condone  It,  because  I  have  a  faith  in  God 
that  tells  me  In  his  own  time  be  wUl  right 
all  wrongs.  I'm  not  impatient.  I'm  willing  to 
wait. 

Plant  the  seed  of  anger,  nurture  it  and 
you  wUl  spring  forth  a  tree  of  hate.  Hate  Is 
blind.  It  recognizes  no  race,  no  color  no 
creed. 

BuUd  your  future  Detroit  on  love.  Love 
for  God,  love  for  your  fellowman,  but  above 
aU  love  for  your  Innocent  chUdren.  They 
only  learn  hate  when  you  teach  It  to  them. 
Love  your  children  Detroit  and  the  back- 
bone of  your  city  your  state  your  nation  will 
be  strong  and  mighty. 

Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me 
and  forbid  them  Hot  for  such  as  they  shall 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  Amen. 


AMERICA  LOST  A  GREAT  AND 
BELOVED  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemtm  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
America  grieves  again  at  the  tragic  death 
of  our  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
It  was  on  this  date  4  years  ago  that  our 
young  President  was  shot  down  In  the 
streets  of  Dallas. 

John  P.  Kermedy  was  a  man  who  had 
everything:  brilliance,  wealth,  dignity, 
a  beautiful  wife,  and  wonderful  family. 
He  is  a  man  who  could  have  lived  a  life 
of  elegance,  of  luxury  and  ease.  Instead, 
Kennedy  chose  public  service,  and  for  17 
years — as  a  Member  of  the  House,  the 
other  body,  and  finally  as  President- 
he  tried  to  do  for  his  country  those 
things  he  thought  were  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  everyone  agreed  with 
President  Kennedy,  but  even  his  most 
ardent  political  foes  were  shocked  and 
sickened  by  the  events  In  Dallas.  It  was 
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a  time  when  the  American  people  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  violence  and  com- 
pletely repudiated  it  as  a  means  to  an 
end. 

That  America  lost  a  great  and  beloved 
President  in  a  moment  of  insane  violence 
Just  4  years  ago  should  be  remembered 
by  those  who  have  taken  it  upon  them- 
selves to  preach  a  philosophy  of  violence 
today.  Hate  and  violence  are  ends  in 
themselves,  and  they  have  no  place  in 
American  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  again  associate 
myself  with  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
the  late  John  P.  Kermedy. 


THE  CLOCK  TURNED  BACK  IN 
MARYLAND 

Mr.    TDNNEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  against 
the  emotional,  sugar-coated  ballyhoo  of 
progress  and  reform  anything  can  be  put 
over  the  American  people  today. 

Maryland,  situated  in  the  dark  shadow 
of  the  nonelected  Supreme  Court,  where 
Its  citizens  behold  firsthand  the  evil 
dictates  of  a  gang  of  politically  ap- 
pointed, nonelected  judges,  has  now  been 
"educated"  to  submit  to  appointed 
judges — not  chosen  by  the  democratic 
vote  nor  selected  by  the  people — in  Its 
new  State  constitution. 

The  lessons  of  history  dating  back  to 
the  colonial  days  before  the  American 
Revolution  have  been  forgotten.  Again, 
our  leaders  choose  to  tamper  with  liber- 
ties won  by  blood — the  basic  structure  of 
Justice  which  has  contributed  so  greatly 
to  our  individual  liberties  and  local  gov- 
ernment of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

Why  must  the  so-called  Intellectual 
leaders  shut  their  eyes  and  ignore  our 
products  of  trial  and  error?  Who  do 
these  false  intellectuals  fear?  Their 
people  or  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
power  and  image. 

Once  we  were  sold  the  great  story  of 
full  equality.  Then  came  the  one-man, 
one-vote  theory  with  a  guaranteed  right 
to  vote.  This  we  were  given  to  under- 
stand would  result  in  the  purest  form 
of  government — a  democracy. 

Now  the  same  heretics  who  must  per- 
petually be  against  something  or  other 
refute  last  year's  style  and  in  effect  are 
telling  the  people  in  Maryland,  they  can 
not  be  trusted  to  select  by  ballot  their 
own  Judge — a  blue-ribbon  committee  of 
intellectuals  who  know  best  must  make 
the  selection  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
A  guaranteed  right  to  vote  for  every- 
one, but  since  the  people  are  too  stupid 
to  know  how  to  select  their  Judge— the 
right  to  vote  is  cleverly  denied. 

What  happens  to  the  theory  of  equal- 
ity when  some  profess  to  be  above  the 
common  herd  and  usurp  the  power  of 
the  people  to  rule  themselves. 

Many  times  the  well-meaning  beady- 
eyed  Uberal,  In  his  shortsighted,  emotion- 
stampeded  desire  to  right  some  minor 


wrong,  tramples  underfoot  the  same 
basic  rights  he  sought  to  improve.  De- 
mocracy in  Maryland  is  lost  to  the  citi- 
zens. Is  the  evil  of  appointed  judges  not 
given  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  one  of  the  indictments  against  the 
King  of  England  which  provoked  the 
Revolutionary  War  by  our  ancestors? 
Can  anyone  deny  the  responsibility  of 
the  unelected  Federal  judiciary  for  the 
present  crime  increase,  moral  break- 
down, increased  Commimist  influence 
and  destruction  of  our  people  to  govern 
themselves. 

Can  anyone  seriously  doubt  that  the 
nonelected  Federal  judges  are  politicians 
and  render  pohtically  motivated  deci- 
sions? Nor  that  better  men  could  not 
have  been  selected  by  the  American  peo- 
ple if  the  positions  were  filled  by  election 
rather  than  political  appointment? 

Our  people  should  be  moving  forward 
to  liberate  our  children  from  the  greed, 
graft,  and  personal  dictates  of  the  un- 
elected judiciary  instead  of  turning  the 
clock  back  by  allowing  the  politicians  to 
take  over  our  State  courts. 

Our  great,  great  grandfathers  and 
early  ancestors  who  gave  us  our  philos- 
ophy of  elected  officials  were  not  much 
different  from  our  present  people.  Ex- 
cept, of  course,  they  did  not  have  tele- 
vision, radio,  and  twisted  newspapers 
which  are  sociologically  oriented  to  tlilnk 
for  our  people. 

In  fact,  oiu-  generatioh  Is  better  edu- 
cated and  own  more  worldly  possessions 
than  the  old  folks.  The  main  difference 
between  our  generations  seems  to  be  that 
we  lack  their  guts  and  ability  to  think 
for  ourselves. 

Progress  and  reforms?  How?  The  same 
old  lines  and  trials.  Just  different  actors 
and  scenery.  Dlsoounting  the  emotion- 
packed  expressions  of  progress  and  real- 
ity—and applying  the  terms  to  reality- 
how  can  they  be  distinguished  from  slav- 
ery and  serfdom? 

Poor  Maryland.  The  clock  is  turned 
backward  and  Maryland  becomes  an- 
other experimental  laboratory.  Take  no- 
tice, my  friends.  You  are  forewarned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  news  ac- 
count from  the  November  21  Washington 
Evening  Star  article  to  foUow  my  re- 
marks so  our  colleagues  can  be  on  the 
alert  for  this  erosion  of  constitutional 
government  in  their  States: 
Delegates  OK  Ket  Refoem  for  Jitdiciaet 
(By  James  B.  Rowland) 
Aknapolis.  —  Constitutional  ConvenUon 
delegates  yesterday  approved  the  key  part  of 
a  plan  to  remove  the  direct  selection  of  ludges 
from  the  voters. 

Seven  hours  of  bitter  debate  on  the  subject 
were  sparked  by  changes  that  Judicial  aspi- 
rants can  "buy"  their  nominations  In  Balti- 
more City,  and  that  support  of  the  plan  from 
Montgomery  County  was  based  on  a  dislike 
for  one  of  its  Judges. 

The  deciding  vote  came  on  a  95  to  42  ballot 
to  defeat  an  amendment  that  would  have  In 
effect,  scuttled  the  plan  whereby  all  Judges 
would  be  picked  by  the  governors  from  names 
submitted  by  lawyer-layman  nomination 
commissions. 

The  Judges  would  run  for  10-year  terms  on 
their  records  without  opposition  In  the  next 
election  on  a  "yes"  and  "no"  ballot.  Judges 
rejected  by  the  voters  would  be  replaced  by 
another  round  of  gubernatorial  appoint- 
ments. 
The  procedure  Is  the  backbone  of  a  report 
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by  the  committee  on  the  Judicial  branch  can 
Ing  for  a  drastic  conversion  of  the  present 
fragmented  court  system  Into  a  standardized 
and  unified  four-tier  Judiciary.  ^^ 

Known  In  Maryland  as  the  NUes  plan  it  re 
peatedly  has  been  rejected  In  recent  years 
by  the  General  Assembly  although  pushed  bv 
the  state  bar  association. 

Strong  minority  opposition  to  the  plan  is 
reflected  In  the  debate  that  already  has  taken 
3^  days  to  cover  the  first  16  secUons  of  the 
31-part  committee  proposal.  Delegates  yester- 
day spent  seven  hours  arguing  over  14  amend- 
ments  to  three  sections.  Two  riders  were 
adopted. 

Backers  of  the  plan  contend  It  would 
aboUsh  political  Influences  In  the  selection  of 
Judges  and  eliminate  the  "evil  mess"  now 
found  In  the  Judiciary. 

Opponents  of  the  committee  report  main- 
tained the  Nlles  plan  removes  Judicial  selec- 
Uon  from  the  voters,  and  neatly  places  It  In 
the  hands  of  politically  oriented  bar  asso- 
ciations. 

Under  the  present  system  the  governor 
seeks  the  advice  of  bar  associations  and  fllli 
most  Judicial  vacancies  by  Interim  appoint- 
ment. The  Judges  then  run  In  the  next  open 
election  and  can  be  opposed  by  any  candi- 
date meeting  the  legal  requirements. 

Sitting  Judges  are  seldom  ousted  by  the 
voters.  Judges  of  Peoples  and  Trial  Magis- 
trates courts  are  named  by  heads  of  their 
respective  counties  or  by  the  governor,  sub- 
ject to  Senate  confirmation. 


POSTMASTERS    SAY    THIRD-CLASS 
MAIL  SHOULD  PAY  ITS  WAY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tlie  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  next  week  the  other  body  is 
scheduled  to  take  up  the  postal  rates  and 
pay  bill,  which  has  already  passed  the 
House.  I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that 
the  November  1967  Issue  of  the  Postmas- 
ters Advocate  contains  a  strong  editorial 
supporting  the  concept  that  third-class 
mail  should  pay  its  way. 

Under  the  House  bill,  which  set  a  rate 
of  3.8  cents  for  bulk  third-class  mailing, 
this  class  of  mall  would  pay  only  82  per- 
cent of  Its  way,  taking  into  consideration 
ZIP  code  savings  and  also  the  effects  of 
the  pay  raise.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
raises  third-class  rates  in  two  stages,  to 
reach  4  cents  in  1969.  Even  after  the 
higher  rate  becomes  fully  effective  in 
1969,  the  Senate  conunlttee  bill  would 
provide  only  85-percent  cost  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  eventual 
outcome  will  be  a  4.5-cent  rate  passed  by 
the  other  body  and  this  Congress.  This 
will  bring  in  $370  million  more  income 
from  third-class  mail  than  the  present 
rates,  and  it  will  be  close  to  100-percent 
cost  coverage.  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  editorial  from  the  Novem- 
ber 1967  issue  of  the  Postmasters  Ad- 
vocate : 

That  Thied-Class  Mail  AoAm 
We  believe  in  Third  Class  Mall.  We  haw 
nothing  against  It,  whatsoever. 

And,  ever  since  we  wrote  that  editorial  In 
the  Advocate  a  couple  of  months  ago  prais- 
ing It,  we've  sworn  off  calling  it  by  th« 
shorter,  four-letter  name  uaed  by  mvy 
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But,  while  we  readily  admit  that  3rd  Class 
)ltU  creates  Jobs,  helps  the  economy,  and 
(msemlnates  Information  about  products 
uid  services,  we  have  to  admit  that  we  think 
It  should  pay  Its  own  way. 

The  3rd  Class  Mall  users  might  ooimter 
that  the  Poet  Office  Department  subsidized 
the  airlines  In  their  Infancy,  or  that  the 
United  States  subsidizes  the  farmers  now. 

WeU,  of  course,  the  airlines  don't  get  those 
big,  fat  subsidies  now  nor  do  they  need 
them;  and  we're  no  expert  on  the  farming 
problem  so  we  cannot  oonmient  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  conUnuing  those  subsidies. 

But  we  do  feel  that  commercial  enterprises 
using  the  postal  service  should  pay  their  way 
100%.  And  we're  close  enough  to  the  "gnua- 
roots"  of  the  nation  that  we  think  ova  opin- 
ion Is  generally    shared    by    all    Americans. 

The  third  Class  MaU  iisers  have  a  very 
powerful  lobby  in  Washington — ^they  make 
themselves  heard  I 

Here  Is  a  statement  made  by  Representa- 
tive Clarence  D.  Long  of  Maryland  taken 
from  page  28613  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ou)  of  October  11,  1967.  He  was  reporting  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  some  lobby- 
ing about  3rd  Class  Mail  that  was  "unique 
in  my  experience  in  Congress."  Representa- 
tive Long  had  this  to  say: 

"lly  legislative  assistant  got  a  call  yester- 
day from  a  Harry  Maglnnls  who,  I  believe 
\i  President  of  the  Associated  Third-Class 
Mall  Users,  who  said  his  only  contact  with 
me  was  In  connection  with  a  solicitation  to 
attend  a  fund-raising  dinner,  but  that  he 
wanted  the  Congressman — meaning  me — to 
vote  against  this  Hechler  of  West  Virginia 
amendment  (to  raise  rates  on  3rd  Class 
mall).  My  legislative  assUtant  said  she  would 
be  glad  to  tell  the  Congressman  this  and  he 
would  certainly  consider  It.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  want  me  Just  to  consider  it.  He  said, 
1  want  his  warm  body  over  there  to  vote 
against  It."  Now,  this  is  the  kind  of  lobbying 
we  can  do  without.  The  Members  of  this  body 
know  the  type  of  pressure  that  Congressmen 
are  up  against  ....  But  this  kind  of  lobby- 
ing predisposes  me  at  the  moment  to  vote 
for  the  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  amend- 
ment." 

The  people  of  the  United  States  don't  have 
such  lobby  to  protect  their  Interests  in  the 
halls  of  Congress.  They  do  have  the  ballot, 
however,  which  can  be  exercized  from  time 
to  time. 

We  hope  that  the  Congress,  In  Its  wisdom, 
seeks  out.  and  tries  to  reflect,  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  electorate  as  regards  rates 
for  Third  Class  Mall. 

Unless  we  miss  our  guess — and  our  study 
««  very  thorough— the  citizenry  wanU  this 
type  of  maU  to  pay  its  own  way. 


JOHN   P.    KENNEDY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
rrom  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may  extend 
Ws  remailts  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
we  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  recall  a  tragic  event  which  shocked 
the  entire  world  and  Inflicted  a  profound 
088  upon  our  Nation.  On  November  22, 
1963,  our  beloved  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  cruelly  taken  from  us.  His 
passing  diminished  many  of  the  hopes 
and  expectations  that  his  spirit,  valor, 
and  freshness  of  vision  had  engendered 
In  us. 

This  Is  a  day  for  mourning  but  It  Is 
^"o  a  day  of  thanksgiving.  For  John 


Ketmedy  left  an  indelible  impression 
upon  our  society.  He  impressed  upon  us 
a  new  awareness  of  the  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  inequities  that 
surround  us  and  he  challenged  us  to  do 
sometiihig  about  these  shortcomings. 
Fortunately  this  challenge  has  been  re- 
echoed by  the  late  President's  successor 
and  many  of  John  Kennedy's  dreams 
have  become  realities  under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Johnson.  But  much  re- 
mains to  be  done. 

We  can  best  honor  the  memory  of 
Johii  F.  Kennedy  today  by  rededicating 
ourselves  to  meeting  his  challenge.  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you — 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 


OBSERVE    MAY    29    AS    PRESIDENT 
KENNEDYS  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  4 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  as- 
sassination of  our  beloved  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  have  not  as- 
suaged the  profound  sadness  with  which 
this  day  is  tinged. 

Perhaps  in  the  late  autumn  of  the  year 
we  feel  more  poignantly  the  loss  of  this 
young  leader  whose  life,  words,  and 
deeds  are  indelibly  etched  in  our  minds 
and  hearts  as  the  symbol  of  a  new  age  for 
mankind. 

Better,  perhaps,  that  we  should  Invoke 
his  memory — as  with  our  other  great 
and  martyred  President — Abraham  Lin- 
coln— on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth. 
Better  it  would  be  that  generations  to 
come  will  remember  not  that  November 
day  of  unspeakable  horror,  but  will 
honor  the  day  in  May  when  this  vibrant 
spirit  was  bom  in  a  State  which  has  con- 
tributed so  richly  to  our  Nation's  heri- 
tage. 

,  Our  35th  President  embarked  upon  a 
crusade  against  the  ancient  injustices 
plaguing  mankind  with  an  illumined  vi- 
sion and  vigor  which  continues  to  inspire 
our  people  and  our  Government.  Lost  to 
the  world  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  re- 
mains ever  fresh  In  our  minds,  as  do 
those  shining  and  stirring  years  when 
he  championed  the  cause  of  peace  and 
the  elevation  of  hiunan  dignity  through- 
out the  world. 

This  sad  anniversary  should  be  a  time 
of  rededication  to  the  ideals  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  so  that  our  deeds 
may  be  measured  by  his  dreams  for  a 
greater  and  better  America  in  a  greater 
and  better  world. 


A  MODEL  CITY 


Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Caltfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
November  17,  the  Wilkes-Barre  Record 
published  an  editorial  entiUed  "A  Model 
City."  This  editorial  concluded  that— 

The  Model  Cities  program  is  a  creative  and 
imaginative  undertaking  aimed  at  maicing 
life  In  the  cities  not  Just  bearable,  but  re- 
warding. Wllkee-Barre  can  be  proud  that  it  is 
to  participate  In  a  program  whose  potential 
for  Influencing  urban  living  in  the  United 
States  Is  unlimited. 

As  representative  of  the  people  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  I  was  particularly  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  their  application 
had  met  the  program  requirements  and 
thus  been  selected  a  model  city.  I  agree 
with  the  Record  in  its  assessment  of  the 
excellent  local  leadership  that  made  this 
possible.  It  will  give  Wilkes-Barre  an  op- 
portunity to  work  with  our  local  prob- 
lems and  to  show  cities  across  the  coim- 
try  that  solutions  are  not  impossible 

Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver,  in  an- 
nouncing these  grant  recipients,  said: 

The  neighborhoods  that  have  been  selected 
for  the  first  round  of  the  program  represent 
every  section  of  the  country.  They  are  in 
communities  of  all  sizes.  They  have  an  in- 
credible diversity  and  complexity  of  prob- 
lems. They  represent  the  hard  core  both  of 
need  and  of  opportunity  in  meeting  our 
urban  problems.  They  are  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  American  life.  For  In  them  we  shaU 
start  now  to  transform  blight  and  decay 
into  health  and  hope. 

I  can  assure  Secretary  Weaver  that 
Wilkes-Barre  will  respond  to  this  call  to 
"transform  blight  and  decay  Into  health 
and  hope."  It  is  a  city  that  Is  not  afraid 
to  take  a  hard  lo(A  at  its  problems  and 
plan  the  most  effective  measures  to  deal 
with  its  problems.  And  we  have  the 
dynamic  local  leadership  necessary  to 
carry  forth  this  pledge. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
interesting  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  I  would  like  to  In- 
clude It  in  the  Concressionai.  Record: 
A  Model  Citt 
The  possibility  that  Wilkes-Barre  might 
become  a  "model  city,"  that  is,  a  city  to 
which  other  communities  might  one  day 
look  for  Inspiration  In  solving  some  of  Amer- 
ica's pressing  urban  problems,  seemed  re- 
mote when  the  formal  application  was  filed 
earlier  this  year.  The  City  was.  after  all,  but 
one  of  perhaps  two  hundred  which  might 
seek  to  be  included  in  a  program  for  which 
funds  had  yet  to  be  voted  and  were  likely  to 
be  limited.  That  WUkes-Barre  was  one  of 
those  choaen  Is  due  primarily  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Mayor  Prank  P.  Slattery  and  mem- 
bers of  Council,  those  whose  knowledge,  skill, 
and  insplraUon  were  evident  in  the  applica- 
tion Itself,  and  the  Influence  in  Washington 
of  Representative  Daniel  J.  Flood. 

The  program  was  originally  called  the 
"demonstration  cities"  program,  which  is 
more  descriptive  of  its  purpoae,  for  the  cho- 
sen cities  are  ultimately  to  demonstrate  to 
the  rest  of  the  nation  what  can  be  done  to 
eradicate  some  of  the  evils  which  are  at  the 
root  of  many  social  Uls.  The  expression 
"demonstration  cities"  was  dropped,  how- 
ever, because  some  persons  thought  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  give  money  to  cities  in  which 
demonstrations  had  taken  place. 

Under  the  model  cities  program,  resources 
of  federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  to- 
gether with  private  efforts,  are  to  be  coordi- 
nated to  develop  "model"  neighborhoods.  In 
contrast  with  earlier  redevelopment  efforts. 
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the  model  cities  program  Is  designed  to  con* 
sider  every  aspect  ol  the  environment  of  the 
area  In  which  lt«  functions.  Actual  physical 
rehabilitation  Is  to  be  carried  out  with  as 
little  relocation  of  families  and  businesses  as 
possible  so  that  the  essential  character  of  the 
area  will  not  be  markedly  changed.  More- 
over, residents  of  the  neighborhood — the 
Heights,  In  this  case — will  be  Involved  In 
planning  and  carrying  out  the  changes  In 
their  area,  and  community  facilities  for 
health,  education,  transportation,  shopping, 
recreation,  and  culture  are  to  be  Included  In 
the  plan. 

The  model  cities  program  Is  a  creative  and 
Imaginative  undertaking  aimed  at  making 
life  In  the  cities  not  Just  bearable,  but  re- 
warding. WUkes-Barre  can,  be  proud  that  It 
is  to  participate  In  a  program  whose  poten- 
tial for  Influencing  urban  living  in  the 
United  States  Is  unlimited. 


FUTURE  NEEDS  OF  PANAMA  CANAL: 
A  WISE  AND  EFFECmVE  SOLUTION 
BY  H.R.  13834 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  January 
1964  Panamanian  Red-led  mob  assaults 
on  the  Canal  Zone,  which  required  the 
use  of  the  U.S.  Army  to  protect  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  and  the  Panama  Canal 
itself,  dramatized  the  interoceanic  canal 
problem  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
event  since  the  1898  dash  during  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  the  U.S.S. 
Oregon  from  the  Pacific  coast  around 
Cape  Horn  to  join  our  fleet  off  Santiago. 
Unfortunately,  the  real  significance  of 
this  assault  was  not  presented  to  our 
people  at  the  time  as  It  should  have  been 
and  required  a  long  period  for  clarifi- 
cation. A  comprehensive  summary  of 
this  attack  on  the  Canal  Zone  will  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
March  9.  1964,  in  my  address.  "Panama 
Canal:  Focus  of  Power  Politics,"  which 
address  was  reprinted  in  House  Docu- 
ment No.  474,  89th  Congress. 

There  were  two  direct  consequences  in 
1964  of  the  Panamanian  assault:  First, 
agreement  by  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  to  renegotiate  the  1903 
treaty  with  Panama  that  had  granted 
the  United  States  sovereignty  over  the 
Canal  Zone  In  perpetuity  for  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  operation,  sani- 
tation, and  protection  of  the  Panama 
Canal;  and  the  enactment,  as  the  result 
of  administration  pressure,  of  Public  Law 
88-609,  88th  Congress,  providing  for  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  one  predetermined  type  of  canal  to 
replace  the  existing  waterway. 

In  two  addresses  to  the  Congress  on 
April  1  and  July  29,  1965,  on  the  subject 
of  "Interoceanic  Canal  Problem:  Inquiry 
or  Cover  Up?"  which  also  are  reprinted 
in  House  Document  No.  474,  89th  Con- 
gress, I  gave  the  legislative  history  of 
Public  Law  88-609,  summarized  the  key 
canal  Issues,  supplied  much  essential 
Information,  and  outlined  a  program  of 
action  for  our  Government  based  upon 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  not 
theoretical  hypotheses. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  adopted  by 

our  Government  was  not  one  for  reaUstic. 

constructive  action  but  one  that  linked 

the  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty  over 
the  existing  canal  with  the  old  dream 
idea  of  a  canal  at  sea  level,  and  with 
some  ffacmn  acting  as  our  chief  negotia- 
tor anxwiairman  of  the  sea  level  canal 
study  grolp. 

Despite  the  efforts  to  keep  the  texts  of 
the  treaties  secret  and  to  prevent  discus- 
sions in  the  Senate,  English  versions  of 
them,  though  not  yet  signed,  were  pub- 
lished in  Panama  and  sold  on  the  streets 
there  for  $1.25.  They  have  been  quoted 
in  statements  to  the  Senate  by  the  dls- 
'  tinguished  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  tMr.  Thurmond]  in  the  Records 
of  July  17,  21.  and  27,  1967,  foUowing  the 
outstanding  expose  of  the  proposed  treaty 
texts  by  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  reactions  to  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed treaties  have  been  violent.  In 
Pantima,  despite  the  support  of  its  Gov- 
enunent,  they  have  been  the  target  for 
sharp  attack  on  the  ground  that  they 
do  not  give  Panama  enough;  In  the 
United  States,  they  are  opposed  because 
of  their  surrender  of  U.S.  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone  and  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  some  150  Members  of  this 
House  specifically  Joined  in  introducing 
resolutions  opposing  the  fatal  conces- 
sions that  our  negotiators  had  accepted 
and  supported  in  this  connection. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  of  the  House  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  before  which  a  nimiber  of 
Representatives  including  myself  testi- 
fied, has  held  lengthy  hearings  on  the  in- 
dicated resolutions  but  has  not  author- 
ized their  printing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  hearings  contain 
much  that  is  pertinent  in  the  formula- 
tion of  our  Isthmian  policy  and  they 
should  be  printed  without  delay  and  not 
held  up  as  is  being  done,  for  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  should 
have  them  for  study  now  and  not  be 
kept  uninformed  until  faced  with  a  fait 
accompli. 

The  opposition,  both  in  Panama  and 
the  United  States,  in  blocking  the  pro- 
posed treaties  has  now  cleared  the  way 
for  long  overdue  remedial  legislation  as 
regards  the  Increase  of  capacity  and  the 
major  operational  Improvement  of  the 
existing  Panama  Canal.  To  this  end,  I 
introduced,  on  November  2,  1967,  a  bill 
providing  for  the  major  modernization 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  be 
quoted  later. 

In  these  connections.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  invite  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  the  Congress  to  the  following  facts: 

First.  In  1939,  the  Congress,  in  PubUc 
Law  No.  391,  76th  Congress,  authorized 
the  construction  of  a  third  set  of  locks 
for  the  Panama  Canal  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  $277,000,000. 

Second.  Construction  started  in  1940 
on  a  rush  basis  but  was  suspended,  be- 
cause of  alleged  more  urgent  war  needs, 
in  May  1942. 

Third.  The  total  expenditure  on  this 
project  was  $76,357,405.  including  ex- 
cavations of  new  lock  sites  at  Gatun 
and  Mlraflores,  which  are  yet  usable  for 
third  locks  purposes. 

Fourth.  No  excavation  was  started  at 
Pedro  Miguel. 
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Fifth.  During  World  War  n.  the  open, 
tions  of  the  canal  were  comprehenalvelj 
studied  in  the  canal  organization  a«  i 
natural  result  of  war  experience 

Sixth.  Out  of  these  studies  there  was 
developed  a  plan  for  the  elimlnaticm  of 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  which  plan  was  rec- 
ommended by  Gov.  Glen  E.  Edgerton  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  for  "thorough  in- 
vestigation,"  and  which  won  the  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  ao- 
proval  of  the  President  of  the  UnitS 
States  as  a  postwar  project. 

Seventh.  In  making  his  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Governor 
Edgerton  warned  him  that  advocates  of 
the  sea  level  type  would  oppose  "unjuatl- 
flably"  any  major  improvement  of  the  ex- 
isting canal  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
delay  the  time  when  authorization  of  a 
sea  level  canal  might  otherwise  be  ob- 
tained. 

Eighth.  As  predicted  by  Governor  Ed- 
gerton, the  1945-^8  canal  studies  were  di- 
rected toward  securing  authorization  of  a 
sea  level  project  In  the  Canal  Zone  terri- 
tory on  the  fallacious  assumption  of  its 
greater  security  against  atomic  attack 
but  it  failed  to  receive  Presidential  ap- 
proval and  was  ignored  by  the  Congrea 
Ninth.  The  1964-67  investigation  still 
in  progress,  as  previously  indicated,  was 
directed  under  an  inadequately  con- 
sidered statute  toward  one  predetermined 
objective  that  has  served  to  exclude  con- 
sideration of  what  many  informed  and 
experienced  engineers,  navigators,  and 
other  experts  corisider  the  best  and  most 
economical  solution  when  the  problem  is 
evaluated  from  all  angles. 

Tenth.  The  current  enlargement  of 
Gaillard  cut  scheduled  for  completion  In 
1971  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  $81,257,- 
097  is  a  second  important  step  for  tlie 
modernization  of  the  existing  high  level 
lake  and  lock  canal  of  greater  magnitude 
than  the  excavations  for  the  third  locks 
project. 

Eleventh.  The  plan  proposed  in  the 
bill  enables  the  maxlmimi  utilization  of 
all  work  so  far  accomplished  on  the 
Panama  Canal,  including  that  on  the 
third  locks  project  and  the  later  Gaillard 
cut  enlargement. 

Twelfth.  The  plan  is  also  covered  un- 
der existing  treaty  provisions  and  does 
not  require  the  negotiation  of  a  new  one, 
which  fact  is  a  paramount  consideration. 
Thirteenth.  It  will  also  serve  the  best 
economic  interests  of  Panama,  the 
United  States,  and  the  world  at  large  by 
supplying  the  best  operational  canal 
practicable  of  achievement  at  the  least 
cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  for  in- 
creased transit  capacity  at  Panama  Is 
both  obvious  and  simple :  a  two-way  ship 
channel  between  the  Atlantic  and  Padflc 
locks  with  ample  and  logically  arranfed 
lock  capacity  at  each  end  of  the  summit 
level.  The  enlargement  of  Gaillard  cot 
will  supply  the  two-way  ship  channel 
The  additional  lock  capacity  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  construction  of  a  third  set 
of  larger  locks  at  Gatim  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  all  Pacific  locks  south  of  Mlra- 
flores to  correspond  with  the  capacity 
and  lock  layout  at  the  Atlantic  end. 
Moreover,  any  lock  plan  that  does  not 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locks  Is  not  worthy  of  the  least 
consideration    whatever,    and    no   tax 


money  should  be  wasted  on  it.  In  the 
opinion  of  competent  engineers,  navl- 
ggtors,  and  other  experts,  the  indicated 
plan  la  not  only  best  for  engineering  but 
also  best  for  navigation. 

Since,  as  previously  stated,  the  way 
bas  been  cleared  by  the  blocking  of  the 
ttiree  ill-advised  proposed  treaties,  the 
time  has  come  for  positive,  constructive 
action  by  the  Congress.  To  that  end,  I 
Introduced,  on  November  2,  1967,  a  bill 
to  modernize  our  long-neglected  water- 
vay  and  adequately  meet  the  present 
and  future  needs  of  the  canal  for  the 
Indefinite  future. 

The  text  of  the  indicated  bill,  a  letter 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company  giving 
the  status  of  Public  Law  No.  391,  76th 
Congress,  and  another  giving  the  total 
estimated  cost  of  the  enlargement  of 
Oalllard  cut,  follow: 

■RS..  13834 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Increase  of  capacity 
and  the  Improvement  of  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may   be   cited   as    the   "Panama   Canal 
Uodernlzatlon  Act  of  1968". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
prosecute  the  work  necessary  to  increase  the 
capacity  and  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Panama  Canal  through  the  adaptation  of  the 
Ttilrd  Locks  project  set  forth  in  the  report 
or  the  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal,  dated 
February  24,  1939  (House  Doctiment  Num- 
bered 210,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) .  and  au- 
thorized to  be  undertaken  by  the  Act  of 
August  11,  1939  (S3  Stat.  1409;  Public  Num- 
bered 391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress) ,  with 
luable  lock  dimensions  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  by  one  thousand  two  hundred  feet 
by  forty-flve  feet.,  and  Including  the  follow- 
ing: elimination  of  the  Pedro  Miguel  Locks, 
and  consolidation  of  all  Pacific  locks  near 
Mlraflores  In  new  lock  structures  to  corre- 
spond with  the  locks  arrangements  at  Gatun, 
raise  the  summit  water  level  to  approxi- 
mately ninety-two  feet,  and  provide  a  sum- 
mit-level lake  anchorage  at  the  Pacific  end 
of  the  canal,  together  with  such  appurtenant 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  and  enlarge- 
ments or  Improvements  of  existing  channels. 
structures,  works,  and  facilities,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  at  a  total  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed »850,000.000. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
and  the  second  paragraph  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 11,  1939  (53  Stat.  1409;  Public  Numbered 
391,  Seventy-sixth  Congress),  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  the  work  authorized  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  As  used  In  such 
Act,  the  terms  "Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal",  "Secretary  of  War",  and  "Panama 
Railroad  Company"  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  the  "Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone",  "Secretary  of  the  Army",  and 
"Panama  Canal  Company",  respectively,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a 
board,  to  be  known  as  the  "Panama  Canal 
Advisory  and  Inspection  Board"  (hereln- 
«ter  referred  to  as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
M  follows: 

(1)  one  member  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  private  bualness  (In- 
cluding engineering) ; 

(2)  two  members  from  private  life,  experi- 
enced and  skilled  In  the  science  of  engineer- 
tag: 


(3)  one  member  who  is  a  commlasloned 
officer  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army  (retired) ;  and 

(4)  one  member  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  the  line.  United  States  Navy  (re- 
tired). 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  one  of  the  members  ex- 
perienced and  sklUed  in  the  science  of  engi- 
neering. 

(d)  The  President  shall  flU  each  vacancy 
on  the  Board  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
original  appointment. 

(e)  The  Board  shaU  cease  to  exist  on  that 
date  designated  by  the  President  as  the  date 
on  which  Its  work  under  this  Act  Is  com- 
pleted. 

(f)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shaU  be 
paid  basic  pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  6313 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  other 
members  of  the  Board  appointed  from  pri- 
vate life  shall  be  paid  basic  pay  at  a  per 
annum  rate  which  is  $600  less  than  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  who  are  retired  officers  of  the 
UiUted  States  Army  and  the  United  States 
Navy  each  sbaU  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  basic 
pay  which,  when  added  to  his  pay  and  aUow- 
ances  as  a  retired  officer,  will  estabUsh  his 
total  rate  of  pay  from  the  United  States  at  a 
per  annum  rate  which  Is  9500  less  than  the 
rate  of  basic  pay  of  the  Chairman. 

(g)  The  Board  shall  appoint,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  the  com- 
petitive service,  a  Secretary  and  such  other 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  and  activities  and  shaU  fix  their 
rates  of  basic  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of 
such  title,  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates.  The  Secretary  and 
other  personnel  of  the  Board  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Board  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  study  and  review  all  plans  and 
designs  for  the  Third  Locks  project  referred 
to  in  section  2(a)  of  this  Act,  to  make  on- 
the-site  studies  and  Inspections  of  the  Third 
Locks  project,  and  to  obtain  current  in- 
formation on  all  phases  of  planning  and 
construction  with  respect  to  such  project. 
The  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  shall  fur- 
nish and  make  avaUable  to  the  Board  at  all 
times  current  Information  with  respect  to 
such  plans,  designs,  and  construction.  No 
construction  work  shaU  be  commenced  at 
any  stage  of  the  Third  Iiocks  project  unless 
the  plans  and  designs  for  such  work,  and  all 
•changes  and  modifications  of  such  plans 
and  designs,  have  been  submitted  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to,  and  have  had 
the  prior  approval  of,  the  Board.  The  Board 
shall  report  promptly  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Canal  Zone  the  results  of  its  studies  and 
reviews  of  all  plans  and  designs,  including 
changes  and  modifications  thereof,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  together  with 
its  approval  of  disapproval  thereof,  or  its 
reconunendatlons  for  changes  or  modifica- 
tions  thereof,  and  its  reasons  therefc«'. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
covering  its  activities  and  functions  under 
this  Act  and  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the 
Third  Locks  project  and  may  submit,  in  its 
discretion.  Interim  reports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  these 
matters. 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purpoee  of  conducting  all 
studies,  reviews,  inquiries,  and  investigations 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Board  in  carrying 
out  Its  functions  and  activities  under  this 
Act,  the  Board  is  authorized  to  utUlze  any 
official  reports,  docimients,  data,  and  papers 
In  the  possession  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  Its  officials;  and  the  Board  is 
given  power  to  designate  and  authorize  any 
member,  or  other  personnel,  of  the  Board, 


to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  sub- 
pena  witnesses,  take  evidence,  procure  in- 
formation and  data,  and  require  the  produc- 
tion of  any  books,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
ments and  records  which  the  Board  may 
deem  relevant  or  material  to  the  performance 
of  the  functions  and  activities  of  the  Board. 
Such  attendance  of  witnesses,  and  the 
production  of  docimientary  evidence,  may  be 
required  from  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  territory,  ot  any  other  area 
under  the  control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Canal  Zone. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  its  functions  and 
activities  under  this  Act,  the  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof  in 
accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of 
$200  per  diem. 

Sec.  7.  Upon  request  of  the  Board,  the 
head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  authorized  to  detaU, 
on  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable  basis, 
for  such  period  or  periods  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Board  and  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  establishment  con- 
cerned, any  of  the  personnel  of  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  establishment  to  assist  the 
Board  in  carrying  out  its  functions  and  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

Sec.  8.  The  Board  may  tise  the  United 
States  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  9.  The  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices ShaU  provide,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
such  administrative  support  services  for  the 
Board  as  the  Board  may  request. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  may  make  expenditures 
for  travel  and  subsistence  exp>enses  of  mem- 
bers and  personnel  of  the  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  67  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  rent  of  quarters  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  in  the  Canal  Zone,  and  for 
Euch  printing  and  binding  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  effectively  Ita 
functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  U.  All  expenses  of  the  Board  shall  be 
allowed  and  paid  upon  the  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  or  by  such  other 
member  or  employee  of  the  Board  as  the 
Chairman  may  designate. 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  lo  be 
appropriated  to  the  Board  each  fiscal  year 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  activities  under  this  Act. 

Panama  Canai.  Coicpant. 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  2, 1967. 
Hon.  DAinzx  J.  Flood, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Fux)d:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  September  29.  1967,  inquiring 
as  to  the  stattis  of  Public  Law  391,  76th 
Congress,  approved  August  11.  1939  (63  Stat. 
1409) ,  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  third 
set  of  locks  at  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
appropriations  and  expenditures  made  under 
the  Act. 

The  Act  of  Augiist  11,  1939  has  never  been 
repealed  or  directly  amended. 

As  enacted,  the  Act  of  August  11.  1939  con- 
tained this  proviso: 

"Provided,  however,  that  all  new  personnel 
in  such  construction  work  occupying  skUled. 
technical,  clerical,  administrative,  and  su- 
pervisory positions  shaU  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

Section  2  of  the  War  Department  CivU 
Appropriation  Act  of  1941,  Public  Law  663, 
76th  Congress,  approved  June  24,  1940,  which 
contained  appropriations  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  Included  a  similar  provision  limiting 
employment  in  the  Canal  Zone  in  the  enu- 
merated categories  of  Jobs  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  Panama,  with  the  foUow- 
ing proviso: 

"Provided,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
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the  provUlons  of  the  Act  approved  August  11.     an  additional  cost  of  ftifi  Oflo  9nn  nr,  ^o.««i» 

1939  (53  Stat.  1409)  limiting  employ^t  In      Uon  of  thU^roSa^  "e'S^oe? of^^n'      ^^t}^'  ^^^^^^  Colombia  rights  COmoa 

T.  ^^J!/n'"^r^  P^"'^'"^  '°  ''*'^'"  °'    '°8  ^^«  cut  would  i^  «li55^  m  fable  to  those  of  Panama.  includta?S; 

widened  portion  of  the  part  of  the  Cut  being 


Zone  employment,  with  the  same  provlao 
referring  to  the  Act  of  August  11,  1939,  was 
Incorporated  In  each  succeeding  appropria- 
tion act  for  the  Panama  Canal  through  fiscal 
year  1959  and  In  the  military  appropriation 
acts  for  fiscal  year  1941  and  each  year  there- 
after through  fiscal  year  1959. 

At  that  time  special  provision  In  the  ap- 
propriation acts  for  employment  of  Pana- 
manian citizens  In  the  Canal  Zone  had  been 
made  unnecessary  by  the  provisions  of  Item 
1  of  the  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Reached,  accompanying  the  1955  treaty  vrtth 
Panama.  (TIAS  3297)  and  Implementing  per- 
manent legislation  adopted  In  1958  extending 
to  citizens  of  Panama  full  equality  of  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
(Public  Law  85-550,  approved  July  25,  1958, 
72  Stat.  405) . 

Appropriations  for  the  third  locks  project 
In  a  total  amount  of  $106,758,800  were  pro- 
vided In  the  War  Department  Civil  Appro- 
priation Acts  of  1941,  1942  and  1943. 

In  1942,  the  project  was  modified  to  pro- 
vide for  completion  of  contracts  for  excava- 
tion of  new  Gotun  locks,  partial  completion 
of  the  excavations  for  the  new  Miraflores  and 
Pedro  Miguel  locks,  completion  of  designs 
and  specifications,  completion  of  the  bridge 
over  the  existing  Miraflores  Locks,  relocation 
of  various  utilities,  and  construction  of 
emergency  power  plants. 

In  1944,  the  funds  previously  appropriated 
appeared  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  modified  program  and  the  War  De- 
partment Civil  AppropriaUon  Act,  1945  (58 
Stat.  332)  returned  $30,257,572  of  those  funds 
to  the  Treasury. 

However,  an  additional  appropriation  of 
•810,600  was  provided  for  the  project  under 
the  War  Department  Civil  Appropriation  Act, 
1946.  and  appropriations  were  made  In  sub- 
sequent appropriation  acts  for  compleUon  of 
the  project  and  for  studies  of  Improving  the 
capacity  of  the  Canal  under  Public  Law  280, 
approved  December  28,  1945.  as  follows: 
War  Department  Civil  Appropria- 
tion   Act.    1947 $2,618,000 

War  Department  Civil  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1948 750  000 

Civil     Functions     Appropriation 
Act.  1949 100,000 

The  toUl  expenditure  on  the  third  locks 
project  was  $76,357,405. 
Sincerely. 

W.  M.  WHrrMAN. 

Secretory. 


widened.  The  additional  cost  of  this  modi- 
fication is  estimated  at  $900,000,  which  would 
bring  the  total  cost  of  the  whole  project  to 
$82,157,097. 

In  addition  to  the  widening  project  be- 
tween 1915  and  1951  miscellaneous  channel 
Improvements,  principally  consisting  of  im- 
provements m  alignment  of  the  channel  In 
Gaillard  Cut,  were  made  at  a  total  cost  of 
$20,093,700. 

A  tabulation  of  the  cost  of  widening  the 
Cut   by   fiscal    years    Is    attached    for    con- 
venient reference. 
Sincerely. 

W.  M.  WHrrMAN, 

Secretary. 

Expenditures  for  toidening   Gaillard  cut. 
Panama  Canal 
Actual  expendltiires,  fiscal  years 
1935-67: 
1935-55 $15,654,700 

1957 19554 

1958    333,746 

1959 1,421,600 

1960  -. 8,135,226 

1961 6,830,918 

1962 6,481,792 

1963   3,673,825 

1984 1,847,387 

1965   227,680 

3,276 


1966 


1967 1,320,806 


Total  actual 65,  jg?.  897 

Estimated    expenditures,    fiscal 
years  1968-71 : 

1968   5,279,200 

1969   4,500,000 

Jo3?   4,000,000 

1971    2,900,000 


Total   estimated 16,069,200 

Grand  total 81,257,097 


Panama  Canal  Company, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Daniel  J.  Flood. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Flood:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  information  concerning  the 
project  to  widen  Gaillard  Cut  In  the  Panama 
Canal. 

The  widening  of  about  one  and  one-third 
miles  of  the  Cut  (Culebra  Reach)  was  ac- 
complished between  1935  and  1955  with 
Panama  Canal  personnel  and  equipment 
working  on  this  project  when  not  otherwise 
engaged  in  maintenance  operations.  In  1958 
the  Company  commenced  the  present  pro- 
gram to  improve  the  channel  and  increase 
capacity  of  the  canal  by  a  series  of  related 
projects  that  included  completion  of  the 
widening  of  the  Cut  throughout  its  remain- 
ing length  of  approximately  eight  miles. 

Total  expenditures  on  the  project  from 
1935  to  1967  were  $65,187,897.  The  1968 
budget  program  of  the  Company  contem- 
plates completion  of  the  project  In  1971  at 


COLOMBIA    ASSERTS    ITS    TREATY 
RIGHTS  IN  PANAMA  CANAL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis- 
cussions in  this  Chamber  of  the  fatal 
consequences  that  would  be  involved 
should  the  pending  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama  be  ratified,  I  have  often 
mentioned  the  failure  of  our  treatymak- 
ing  authorities  to  consider  the  treaty  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  with  Co- 
lombia with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  Railroad.  These 
rights  are  set  forth  in  the  Thomson-Ur- 
rutia  Treaty  of  AprU  6.  1914,  proclaimed 
on  March  30.  1922. 

In  this  treaty,  Colombia,  as  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Isthmus  prior  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Panama,  recognized  the 
title  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  Railroad 
as  "vested  entirely  and  absolutely  in  the 
United  States."  In  response,  the  United 


Panama. 
It  is.  indeed,  interesting  that  my  ore- 
dictions  as  regards  the  stand  that  Co 
lombla  would  take  have  been  fully  veri 
fled  by  recent  formal  actions  of  the  Co" 
lombian  Government  in  notifying  our 
own  Government  that  Colombia  expects 
Its  treats  rights  in  these  connectionTto 
be  obsenJed  by  Panama  and  the  United 
States  although  the  proposed  treaties 
with  Panama  contain  no  mention  of 
these  rights. 

Thus  the  treaty  negotiators,  both  of 
Panama  and  the  United  States,  appear 
to  have  wholly  ignored  the  solemn  treaty 
rights  of  Colombia  in  this  connection 
and  such  treatment  is  Illustrative  of  the 
ruthless  course  pursued  in  the  treaty 
negotiations.  " 

Recently,  the  Colombian  Government 
served  notice  on  our  Government  that  its 
treaty  rights  as  to  the  use  of  the  canal 
would  be  maintained  by  Colombia  and 
that  it  expected  Panama  and  the  United 
States  to  respect  these  rights.  Up  to  this 
time,  apparently,  our  Government  has 
made  no  response  to  Colombia's  demands 
Recent  issues  of  the  Spanish-language 
press  of  Panama  have  featured  these  de- 
velopments   in    Colombia.    Resumes  of 
them,  published  in  the  DaUy  Digest  by 
the  Panama  Canal  Information  Office 
follow  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
[From  the  Panama  Canal  Information  Office 
Daily  Digest,  Nov.  13,  1967] 
(Note.— This  Digest  is  an  informal  risum* 
of  items  selected  from  Isthmus  newspapers 
and  broadcasts  as  being  of  Interest  to  Cansl 
Zone  officials.  It  does  not  purport  in  any  sezue 
to  summarize  the  full  content  of  the  preM 
or  to  translate  in  detail  any  articles  therein.) 

LA   ESTRELLA.   NOVEMBER    JO 

In  the  news  columns: 

••  'Colombia  declares  it  will  not  renounce 
transit  rights  through  the  canal,'  says  as 
eight-column  headline  across  the  top  of  the 
front  page  over  an  Associated  Press  BogoU 
datellned  story.  Colombia  has  notified  the 
United  States  government  that  it  will  not 
give  up  Its  rights  and  toll  exemptions  on 
transits  through  the  Panama  Canal  granted 
under  treaty  of  1914,  says  the  story.  The  same 
story  appears  In  the  English  edition  of  U 
Estrella." 

EL  MUNDO,  NOVEMBER  H 

In  the  news  columns: 

"A  AFP  Washington  dateline  story  on  the 
front  page  refers  to  the  problem  of  Colom- 
bia's special  privileges  in  the  Panama  Canal 
and  says  that  both  the  U.S.  and  Panama 
are  opposed  to  any  special  privilege  extended 
to  a  third  country  but  have  made  no  deci- 
sion on  the  matter.  Persons  in  the  know 
think  there  are  several  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem without  hurting  Colombia's  prlvllegM. 
says  the  story." 

PANAMA  AMERICA,   NOVEMBER   11 

In  the  news  columns: 

"The  Colombian  government  has  expressed 
certainty  that  its  rights  through  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  maintained  in  the  new  treaUe* 
between  the  U.S.  and  Panama,  says  a  DPI 
Bogota  dateline  story  on  the  front  page.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Colombian  government  com- 
munique, this  poeitlon  was  presented  to  the 
government  of  Panama  and  the  U.S.  and  no 
objection  has  been  received  from  either  one 
at  the  present  time,  says  the  story." 
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COMMUNIST  PLANS  FOR  PANAMA 
CANAL 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
urimimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Congress,  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  have  commented  on 
Communist  plans  for  the  Panama  Canal 
but  none  more  effectively  than  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond], 

In  two  notable  addresses  over  the 
"Manion  Forum"  on  October  8  and  15, 
1967.  Senator  Thurmond  discusses  the 
proposed  canal  treaties  with  Panama  and 
shows  how  they  support  the  Communist 
program.  Because  of  the  new  light  that 
the  indicated  addresses  show,  I  quote 
them  as  part  of  my  remarks,  as  follows, 
and  urge  that  they  be  read  by  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress : 

Communist  Plans  for  the  Panama  Canal — 
Proposed  Treaties  Would  Give  Away  U.S. 
JrrRisDicnoN,  Sovereigntt,  Land,  and 
Propertt 

Dean  Manion  :  As  most  of  you  undoubtedly 
know,  President  Johnson  Is  prop)08ing  to  dis- 
pose of  our  Panama  Canal.  He  will  ask  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ratify  treaties  with 
the  Panamanian  Government  which  would 
voluntarily  relinquish  a  large  part  of  the 
valuable  Investment  that  American  taxpay- 
ers have  made  In  this  vital  waterway  and 
expose  our  commerce  and  our  military  se- 
curity to  the  tender  mercies  of  unpredictable 
Panamanian  politics. 

Our  Presidential  Administration  has  told 
the  American  people  little  or  nothing  about 
this  startling  project,  but  through  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  patri- 
otic efforts  of  certain  able  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, the  truth  about  the  amazing  Pan- 
ama proposal  has  finally  broken  Into  the 
news. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  courageous  group 
now  fighting  to  retain  and  protect  our  sov- 
ereign Interest  in  the  Canal  Zone  is  United 
States  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South' 
Carolina.  I  want  you  to  hear  this  distin- 
guished man's  statement  of  the  American 
people's  case  against  the  proposed  surrender 
In  Panama. 

Senator  Thurmond.  I  am  grateful  for  your 
appearance  here.  Welcome  back  to  the  Man- 
Ion  Forum. 

Senator  Thurmond:  Thank  you.  Dean 
Manion.  Last  June  President  Johnson  and 
President  Maroo  Robles  announced  that  the 
United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama 
had  completed  negotiations  on  three  new 
treaties  regarding  the  Panama  Canal.  Al- 
though the  official  texts  of  these  treaties  have 
never  been  released,  the  details  are  fuUy 
known. 

Prom  the  American  point  of  view,  there  Is 
only  one  way  to  describe  their  contents.  These 
treaties  are  the  greatest  give-away  since  God 
gave  man  the  world  for  his  dominion.  They 
give  away  U.S.  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty. 
They  give  away  U.S.  l^nd,  property,  operat- 
ing facilities  and  engineering  works.  In  ghort, 
they  give  away  the  entire  U.S.  Canal— and 
Indeed  any  new  canal  that  the  U.S.  might 
build  In  Panama — to  a  dubious  operating 
authority  whose  sole  strength  is  the  slender 
reed  of  promises  by  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
The  first  and  most  important  treaty  is  the 
basic  renegotiated  Panama  Canal  Treaty.  It 
sets  up  an  organization  described  as  an  "In- 


ternational Jxuldlcal  Entity"  which  would 
be  the  administrative  agency  for  operating 
the  Canal.  All  property  that  now  belongs  to 
the  United  States  Government  there  would 
be  turned  over  free  of  charge  to  the  oi>erat- 
Ing  agency.  The  present  Canal  Zone  would 
be  diminished  from  the  10-mlle  wide  strip 
to  an  area  approximately  one  mile  wide.  The 
Canal  administration  would  operate  Its  own 
court  System  and  Its  own  police  forces  In  the 
Canal  area. 

So  you  can  see  that  It  will  be  very  crucial 
for  the  safety  of  the  Canal  to  make  sure  that 
the  United  States  has  control,  tntlmate  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  is  In  a  governing  board  of 
nine  men.  The  U.S.  has  a  one-man  majority 
on  this  board,  but  Congress  will  relinquish 
all  control  over  the  appointment  of  these 
men  afid  will  have  no  recourse  If  even  one 
of  them  should  turn  out  to  be  incompetent 
or  acts  against  the  bebt  Interests  of  the 
country. 

Furthermore,  the  executive  control  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  Director  General  and  his 
deputy.  The  terms  of  office  of  these  men 
alternate  between  the  United  States  citizens 
and  Panamanian  citizens.  At  the  present 
time,  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
assume  direct  control  Instantaneously  If 
dangerous  conditions  are  warranted.  Under 
the  five-four  board,  control  would  be  so  di- 
luted that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  be  sure 
that  effective  action  could  be  taken  in  time. 

Another  aspect  of  this  treaty  U  that  the 
formula  for  payments  are  strongly  biased 
against  the  United  States.  Panama's  share  Is 
based  on  $0.17  per  long  ton,  going  up  to 
♦0.22  year  by  year.  After  these  payments  are 
made,  estimated  to  be  about  $20  mUllon  per 
year,  then  all  other  expenses  of  the  Canal  are 
to  be  paid,  Including  overhead,  capital  Im- 
provement, and  operating  funds.  The  last 
priority  Is  held  out  for  the  United  States 
payment,  which  Is  only  $0.08  per  long  ton 
and  going  up  to  $0.10.  These  Increased  pay- 
ments will  undoubtedly  result  In  Increased 
tolls  which  could  easily  be  as  high  as  25 
per  cent. 

The  second  treaty  is  the  proposed  status  of 
forces  treaty,  which  defines  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  our  military  forces  Stationed  to 
defend  the  Canal.  One  of  the  most  serious 
drawbacks  of  this  treaty  Is  that  It  provides 
for  a  committee  to  confer  when  any  special 
action  Is  necessary  to  defend  outbreaks  of 
Insurrection  or  enemy  attack.  It  stipulates 
that  In  the  event  the  committee  falls  to  come 
to  agreement  on  what  measure  can  be  taken, 
the  controversy  will  be  directed  toward  the 
respective  governments  through  proper 
channels.  This  Is  an  extremely  cumbersome 
arrangement. 

Another  feature  of  this  treaty  Is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Panamanian  flag  shall  fly  over 
all  United  States  bases  on  Panamanian  soil. 
The  U.S.  flag  cannot  fiy  unless  Panama  gives 
special  permission. 

The  third  treaty  gives  us  an  option  to 
build  a  so-called  sea  level  canal  somewhere 
In  Panama.  At  this  point  we  do  not  know 
whether  a  sea  level  canal  is  technically  or 
economically  feasible.  Congress  currently 
has  authorized  a  study  which  wlU  take  at 
least  three  years  to  complete.  At  the  very 
least,  these  treaties  should  be  held  up  untu 
the  study  Is  complete. 

But  In  spite  of  this  give-away,  recent  dis- 
patches from  Panama  report  that  there  is 
tremendous  opposition  growing  within  the 
ranks  of  Panamanian  politics  to  approval  of 
the  treaties.  We  hear  that  President  Marcos 
Robles  is  being  attacked  on  all  sides. 

When  the  treaty  negotiators  sat  down  two 
years  ago,  the  United  States  held  almost  all 
the  cards.  We  had.  first  of  all,  sovereignty — 
operating  sovereignty  In  the  Canal  Zone. 
Secondly,  we  had  won  Independence  for 
Panama  and  furnished  her  with  the  main 
source  of  development  and  support.  Thirdly, 
we  have  had  a  history  of  generous  conces- 
sions and  easy  relations  with  Panama  since 
the  first  treaty  was  signed  In  1903. 


The  only  card  that  Panama  held  was  the 
somewhat  dubious  power  of  blackmaU,  a 
power  growing  out  of  extreme  Nationalist 
activities.  There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
why  a  strong  powerful  nation  like  the 
United  States  shoiUd  give  in  to  the  petty 
blackmail  on  the  fluctuating  Panamanl&n 
political  scene.  Yet,  when  the  negotiation 
game  was  over,  Panama  got  up  with  the 
whole  pot.  We  played  as  though  we  wanted 
to  lose.  Many  of  our  United  States  liberals, 
particularly  those  who  are  most  liberal  with 
the  taxpayers'  Investments,  have  been  gen- 
uinely puzzled  by  the  ominous  turn  which 
events  have  taken  In  recent  days,  with  the 
stirring  up  of  opposition  to  the  treaties. 

However,  those  who  have  been  watching 
the  Panamanian  scene  closely  were  not  sur- 
prised. From  statements  In  t^e  Spanish  lan- 
guage press  In  Panama,  It  was  clear  that  the 
Nationalists  were  prepared  to  xirge  extreme 
measures.  Among  their  objectives  were:  First, 
that  Panama  aspires  to  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  Panama  Canal  that  Egypt  has  to 
the  Suez  Canal  and  proposes  to  nationalize 
It.  Second,  that  Panama  repudiates  the  Idea 
of  Internationalization.  Third,  that  Panaooa 
Is  determined  to  have  complete  sovereignty 
over  the  Canal  Zone.  Fourth,  that  Panama  la 
considering  closing  Its  territorial  waters 
around  the  CanaJ  Zone — a  jurisdiction  not 
recognized  by  the  United  States — as  a  trap 
to  get  Its  demands. 

From  these  and  other  objectives.  It  was 
soon  to  be  clear  that  the  contents  of  the 
proposed  treaties  would  not  satisfy  the  de-' 
mands  of  Panamanian  politics.  Insofar  as  the 
United  States  maintained  any  kind  of  indi- 
rect control  at  all,  or  retained  any  power, 
however  bridled,  to  protect  the  Canal  and 
Its  Installations — ^to  that  extent  the  Pana- 
manian nationalists  would  remain  dissatls- 
fled. 

The  latest  word  Is  that  even  the  most 
respwnslble  of  the  forces  opposing  the  treaty 
are  demanding  that  President  Robles  re- 
negotiate four  principle  Items  which  give 
minimum  safegiiards  for  the  extensive  U.S. 
Interests  in  the  Canal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
actual  U.S.  control  exerted  through  these 
four  points  Is  so  weak  as  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  ova  interests. 

The  special  Canal  courts  would  be  em- 
ploying a  new  body  of  law  which  would  not 
necessarUy  have  the  same  protection  as  U.S. 
law.  The  police  force  would  be  under  the 
control  of  a  weak  authority  which  would 
have  difficulty  coping  with  unexpected  or 
large  disturbances.  The  five  to  foxir  margin 
on  the  governing  body  of  the  administra- 
tion depends  entirely  upon  the  character 
and  ability  and  Inclination  of  the  men  who 
are  appointed  to  the  United  States  seats  by 
the  United  States  President. 

FlnaUy  the  provisions  for  the  United 
States  defense  bases  in  Panama  are  weak- 
ened by  the  giving  of  priority  to  Panama- 
nian uses.  Although  the  Panamanians  want 
mors  than  this  these  protections  are  ridicu- 
lously weak  when  compared  to  the  firm 
position  whlcl^k-2  new  enjoy  and  seem  In- 
tent upon  abanaoning.  The  question  then 
is.  why  Is  Panamanian  Nationalism  intent 
upon  rejecting  the  United  States  give- 
away? 

The  answer  Is  that  in  terms  of  poUtlcal 
action  PanEunanian  Nationalism  Is  nearly 
impossible  to  distinguish  from  Commu- 
nism. Now  1  grant  that  the  motives  of  many 
Nationalists  may  be  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  Communists.  I  grant  that 
many  Panamanian  politicians  are  not  look- 
ing beyond  their  shores.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Communists  have  had  their  eye  on  the 
Panama  Canal  from  the  very  first  days  when 
Communism  seized  power  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  famous  memoirs  of  John  Reed, 
"Ten  Days  That  Shook  the  World,"  this 
American  observer  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion reported  that  the  Soviet  represenUtlv« 
to    the    Paris    Peace    Conference    in    1919. 
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Comrade  Skobelev,  was  Izutructed  by  the 
Soviet  Executive  Committee  to  demand 
that  "all  straits  opening  into  inland  seas  as 
well  as  the  Suez  and  Panama  Canals  be 
neutralized."  This  grand  strategy  ol  the 
Communists  has  endured  down  to  the  moat 
recent  days  when,  dxirlng  the  Suez  crlals  in 
June,  the  Soviets  once  more  demanded  that 
all  great  waterways  be  Internationalized. 

It  IS  easy  to  see  why  the  Soviets  have 
their  eye  on  the  Panama  Canal.  This  Is,  ot 
coTirse,  an  important  waterway  in  world 
trade,  but  It  is  even  more  Important  as  a 
vital  artery  to  American  trade.  Those  who 
wish  to  bury  the  United  States  must  begin 
by  blocking  the  Panama  Canal. 

And  In  time  of  war,  the  Canal  takes  on  an 
entirely  new  slgniflcance.  During  the  Second 
World  War,  S.300  combat  vessels  used  the 
Canal  and  8,500  other  shlpe  carried  troops 
or  military  cargo  through  It.  Similarly,  dur- 
ing the  Korean  War  over  1,000  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  vessels  transited  the  Canal  to  carry 
troope,  supplies  and  war  materiel  to  U.S. 
troops  in  Korea.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
are  those  who  say  the  Canal  is  outmoded  in 
an  age  of  nuclear  warfare,  It  continues  to  be 
an  Important  supply  line  to  Viet  Nam. 

If  the  Canal  were  blocked  now,  a  large  part 
of  the  U.S.  railroad  capacity  would  have  to 
be  used  to  shuttle  troops  and  supplies  from 
Atlantic  to  Paclflc.  And  even  if  the  Canal 
were  closed  In  peace  time,  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  would  be  great.  Millions  of 
dollars  would  be  added  to  U.S.  shipping  costs, 
and  as  much  as  two  weeks  time  In  ocean 
shipments. 

Japan,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  of  U.S. 
coal,  would  probably  have  to  seek  other 
sources  of  supply.  California  and  other  West 
Coast  states  would  begin  to  feel  an  almost 
instantaneous  blight.  Steel  shortages  would 
quickly  begin  to  affect  almost  all  West  Coast 
manufacturing.  It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Communists  have  given  the  Canal  the 
No.  1  long-range  priority. 

Americans  have  difficulty  In  imagining  how 
a  fiercely  NatlonaUst  country  like  Panama 
could  become  the  tool  of  Communist  policy. 
A  recent  publication  of  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  chose  Panama  as  a 
hypothetical  case  In  the  study  of  Soviet  prop- 
aganda techniques.  Allow  me  to  quote: 

"On  the  day  the  government  of  Panama 
falls  under  the  control  of  some  Popular-Na- 
tional-Progresslve  Antl-lmperlallst  Front  of 
Liberation,  the  United  States  could  be  ma- 
neuvered into  relinquishment  of  the  Panama 
Canal  without  using  a  single  missile  from  its 
billion  dollar  armament.  This  Is  a  very  real 
and  possible  imminent  development.  The 
Front  might  consist  of  500  students,  60  Ser- 
geants. 50  professors,  40  Journalists.  30  law- 
yers and  20  longshoremen,  gathered  from  the 
back  rooms  of  a  dozen  cafes,  and  united 
around  10  Soviet  agents  at  a  cost  to  Moscow 
of  some  half  million  dollars." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  another  study  published 
In  a  theoretical  periodical,  the  World  MarxUt 
Review,  which  U,  of  course,  a  public  organ 
of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy 
The  World  Marxist  Review  laid  forth  the 
Communist  strategy  for  the  takeover  of  Pan- 
ama in  an  article  published  In  March,  1965 
Let  me  quote : 

"The  People's  Party  of  Panama  (the  Com- 
munist Party)  has  charted  the  road  along 
which  revolution  can  be  carried  out.  The 
only  solution  seen  at  present  Is  the  transfer 
of  the  power  to  the  people— workers,  peas- 
ants, forward-looking  Intellectuals  in  the 
middle  sections,  and  groups  of  the  hour- 
geolsle  who  want  radical  reforms.  Consider- 
ing the  reaUtles  of  the  present  situation 
it  is  doubtful  if  these  reforms  can  be  achieved 
the  parliamentary  way. 

"In  the  opinion  of  our  party,  the  national 
liberation  revolution  in  Panama  will  pass 
through  troo  stages.  In  the  first  stage,  the 
task  will  be  to  set  up  a  national,  democratic 
peoples-government  which  will  conslstenOy 
carry  out  an  agrarian  reform,  pursue  an  in- 


dependent foreign  poUcy,  do  away  with  cor- 
ruption, take  vlgoro\is  steps  to  develop  the 
national  Industry,  and  embark  on  deep-going 
economic  and  social  reforms. 

"It  is  extremely  important  in  the  first  stage 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  unity,  an  alUance  with 
all  the  forces  interested  in  these  changes 
(Irrespective  of  their  Ideology).  The  party 
resolutions  state  that  only  a  revolutionary 
peoples  government,  uniting  all  segments  of 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  oligarchy  will  be 
able  In  the  second  stage  of  the  revolution  to 
combat  the  U.S.  and  its  monopolies,  to  re- 
move the  Imperialist  ulcer  and  pave  the  way 
to  nationalization  of  the  Canal. 

"The  Immediate  aim  of  this  struggle  is  to 
deflate  the  oligarchy,  compel  it  to  show  itself 
in  its  true  colors  as  the  direct  agent  of  U.S. 
Imperialism,  and  thus  shorten  its  days.  The 
ultimate  aim  is  to  achieve  the  complete 
liberation  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  the 
Communists  will  use  all  forms  of  activity." 

This  article  explains  clearly  why  the  Na- 
tionalist agitation  in  Panama  has  grown  so 
Intense.  According  to  the  rules  of  Communist 
strategy.  President  Robles  represents  the  so- 
called  "oligarchy."  Therefore,  the  Commu- 
nists are  attacking  him  and  his  treaty.  In  the 
first  stage  of  the  Communist  plan,  it  is  clear 
that  they  will  ally  themselves  with  the 
Nationalists  so  closely  that  It  will  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
Insofar  as  we  assist  the  plans  of  the  Nation- 
alists, we  are  advancing  the  first  stage  of  the 
Communist  strategy. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  present  treaties 
play  into  the  hands  of  tills  Communist  strat- 
egy. The  treaty  terms  are  framed  In  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  Communists  their  rallying 
point.  They  will  press  for  a  government,  to 
quote  the  World  Marxist  Review,  "\initing 
all  segments  of  the  nation  opposed  to  the 
oligarchy."  This  means  the  downfall  of  the 
Robles  regime  according  to  the  Communist 
plan. 

This  is  the  stage  we  are  witnessing  now 
In  the  vicious  attacks  against  the  treaties 
in  the  Robles  government.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  the  second  stage  of  the  plan  is  "to 
combat  the  U.S.  and  Its  monopolies  .  .  .  and 
pave  the  way  to  nationalization  of  the 
Canal." 

The  Impossibility  of  distinguishing  true 
Nationalist  alms  from  issues  which  the  Com- 
munists can  use  to  agitate  their  two-part 
plan  should  make  us  wary  of  any  arrange- 
ment in  the  Canal  Zone  which  would  weaken 
our  control. 

If  we  accept  these  treaties  In  the  hope  of 
solidifying  a  fairly  moderate  government  In 
Panama,  the  only  thing  we  will  accomplish 
Is  to  make  that  government  the  target  of  in- 
creasing strong  Communist  pressures.  By 
throwing  upon  a  small  nation  a  responsibil- 
ity which  It  doesnt  have  the  capability  to 
exercise,  we  are  endangering  the  freedom 
and  Independence  of  that  government. 

I  do  believe  that  any  arrangement 
under  which  the  United  States  gives  up  its 
effective  sovereignty  can  be  made  to  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  United  Stetee.  There  can- 
not possibly  be  any  better  way  of  protecting 
the  Canal  than  to  protect  it  ourselves. 

We  have  the  sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Canal  by  treaty.  We  own  the  land 
by  separate  purchase.  We  are  twice  owners  of 
the  Canal  by  treaty  and  purchase.  There  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  turn  over  its  ad- 
ministration to  a  complicated  international 
administration  under  the  direct  sovereignty 
of  a  weak  country. 

If  we  accept  the  blackmail  of  Panamanian 
politics,  then  we  will  be  following  a  policy 
which  accurately  ccMnplementa  the  two-stage 
Communist  plan  outlined  in  the  World 
Marxist  Review.  We  see  that  plan  already 
operating,  and  If  we  are  to  avoid  a  stunning 
defeat,  we  must  Immediately  change  course. 
Dkan  Manion.  Thank  you.  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond  for  this  wise  counsel  and  sound 
patriotic  advice. 
Ladles  and  genUemen,  for  the  sake  of  the 
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naUonal  security  of  the  United  States  thess 
treaties  should  not  and  must  not  be  cot 
firmed.  Send  this  discussion  by  Senator 
Thurmond  to  your  Senators  and  help  d. 
velop  a  tide  of  patriotic  public  opinion  that 
wUl  prevent  a  give-away  of  this  most  valuabl. 
property  of  your  country. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Kyros]  may  extend  hla 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I 
realize  no  eulogy  can  fully  recall  the 
greatness  of  spirit  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
In  his  dedication  to  mankind.  I  never- 
theless would  like  to  offer  the  following 
brief  statement  in  tribute  to  our  late 
President  on  this  anniversary  of  his 
untimely  death: 

Beloved  by  his  countrymen  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world,  John  P 
Kennedy  inspired  those  who  knew  hlni 
to  emulate  his  dedication  to  ideals  and 
resourcefulness  of  purpose. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  weekend 
of  November  22,  1963.  as  the  longest 
weekend  of  my  life.  The  impact  of  the 
sudden  death  of  our  great  President,  as 
It  was  felt  throughout  the  world,  was 
perhaps  best  described  by  Perdinand  E 
Marcos.  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Philippines.  He  said: 

In  a  few  moments  of  shock,  on  the  report 
of  his  death,  the  whole  of  mankind  glimpsed 
the  life  and  purpose  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
The  hearts  of  men  pounded  In  unison  their 
cadence  of  sorrow;  great  chords  of  sympathy 
seemed  to  arise  all  over  the  world  as  from  a 
universal  cathedral. 

The  eternal  flame  which  now  marks 
his  gravesite  in  Arlington  Memorial 
Cemetery  is  a  symbol  of  the  fire  which 
John  F.  Kennedy  kindled  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  his  fellow  man. 

Many  words  have  been  written  In  an 
effort  to  describe  the  human  qualities 
and  spirit  of  this  great  man.  I  should 
like  to  repeat  those  of  Theodore  C.  Soren- 
son,  when  he  said  of  John  Kennedy 
that: 

He  was  eloquent  but  never  pompous, 
tough  but  always  gentle,  an  Idealist  but  still 
a  realist.  He  knew  when  to  reflect  and  when 
to  act.  He  was  a  student  of  the  past  and  a 
prophet  of  the  future,  a  thinker  and  doer 
who  both  studied  history  and  changed  It.  He 
always  saw  the  larger  picture  while  demand- 
ing all  details.  He  thought  of  the  next  gen- 
eration as  well  as  his  own — and  he  under- 
stood the  difference  between  patience  and 
hesitation. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  remarkable 
man.  His  service  to  his  country  will  en- 
dure long  after  his  death  as  others  take 
up  the  challenge  of  what  they  can  do  for 
their  country,  rather  than  asking  what 
their  country  can  do  for  them. 


OUR  APPROACHING  ECONOMIC 
CRISIS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the     gentleman     from     Oregon     [Mr. 
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WyattI  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsin  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  heading  rapidly  toward  a  real 
economic  crisis.  The  situation  is  of  such 
serious  magnitude  that  I  am  devoting 
this  entire  issue  of  the  "Washlngrton 
Spotlight"  to  its  discussion. 

The  present  fiscal  trend  in  this  Nation 
poses  a  more  severe  threat  to  us  in  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  than  elsewhere  in  the 
country  because  home  building  and  con- 
struction will  be  the  first  Industries  to 
feel  the  bite  of  runaway  inflation.  The 
wood  products  Industry  will  be  immedi- 
ately affected. 

Instead  of  the  $8.9  billion  deficit  fore- 
cast by  the  President  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  it  now  appears  that  our  real  deficit 
gap  will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  an 
outrageous  $29  billion  for  fiscal  1967-68. 
Next  year's  promises  to  be  at  least  as 
large.  Combined,  the  2  years'  deficits 
spell  very  real  fiscal  problems. 

When  the  Grovemment  enters  the 
money  market  at  the  multibillion-dollar 
level  to  finance  the  deficit  and  pay  for  its 
operations,  interest  rates,  already  at  a 
40-year  high,  will  skyrocket  even  higher. 
Inflation  can  run  rampant. 

THE   RESPOKStBttrry 

The  imprudent  fiscal  policies  of  this 
administration  have  created  the  awful 
situation  we  now  face.  Why  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  and  financial  experts 
could  not  anticipate  this  crisis  is  hard  to 
understand.  President  Johnson  made  the 
decision  that  we  could  have  both  guns 
and  butter.  Since  then  the  rubberstamp 
Congress  in  1965  and  1966  has  passed  an 
overwhelming  number  and  variety  of  new 
programs. 

Most  of  these  programs  were  begun 
with  modest  appropriations,  but  with 
huge,  built-in  increases.  Last  January 
Mr.  Johnson  proposed  16  new  programs 
alone,  in  the  middle  of  a  wartime  econ- 
omy. In  the  past  7  years  70  new  programs 
have  been  launched.  46  of  these  in  1965. 

The  Government  payroll  has  Increased 
by  479,650  persons  during  this  period. 
Over  149,900  have  been  added  within  the 
past  year.  Many  of  us  have  warned  that 
these  hasty  actions  would  create  serious 
fiscal  problems  and  fan  the  fires  of  In- 
flation. 

The  gross  miscalculation  of  costs  for 
the  Vietnam  war  is  unbelievable  and  un- 
pardonable. Gimmicks  have  been  used 
by  the  administration  to  make  past  def- 
icits look  smaller  than  they  actually  are. 

These  one-shot  fiscal  manipulations 
are  now  used  up.  The  high  finance  levels 
of  the  new  programs  are  unavoidably 
with  us.  So.  unhappily,  are  the  irrespon- 
sible policies  which  have  brought  the 
fiscal  chickens  home  to  roost. 

APPROPRIATIONS     AKD     EXPENDnTTRXS 

The  news  media  have  been  critical  of 
Congress  in  Its  impasse  this  year  with 
the  administration  over  a  tax  Increase 
and  a  reduction  of  Pederal  spending. 
Many  people  do  not  understand  the 
mechanics  of  this  spending. 
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After  programs  have  been  authorized 
by  Congress,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee recommends  the  amount  of 
money  for  each  program  in  a  separate 
bill.  The  Congress  then  votes  separately 
on  the  funds  for  each  program. 

However,  this  money  that  has  been 
appropriated  frequently  Is  not  spent.  It 
may  be  held  up  by  the  Biueau  of  the 
Budget,  or  because  the  money,  for  some 
special  reason,  cannot  be  spent  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  is  was  approved. 

These  dollars  accumulate,  and  can  be 
spent  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
at  any  time  thereafter.  He  has  thus  taken 
over  the  real  "spending"  authority  of  the 
Government. 

At  present  there  are  nearly  $125  billion 
in  this  "pipeline",  appropriated  but  un- 
spent. All  or  part  of  this  money  may  be 
spent  by  the  President  at  any  time, 
through  order  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Thus,  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions by  the  Congress  in  any  given  fiscal 
year  do  not  necessarily  control  in  any 
way  the  actual  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  Government  in  that  fiscal  year. 

The  amount  of  actual  spending  is  con- 
trolled, therefore,  directly  by  the  Presi- 
dent. It  is  this  spending  which  deter- 
mines if  there  is  a  deficit  for  a  fiscal  year 
and,  if  so,  how  much  of  one. 

The  House  of  Representatives  this  year 
has  reduced  appropriations  below  John- 
son administration  requests  by  over  $6 
billion.  This  is  more  than  $1  billion  less 
than  was  allocated  by  the  Congress  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year. 

In  spite  of  the  Congressional  cutbacks, 
the  President  has  authorized  expendi- 
tures totaling  $11  billion  more  than  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  thus  completely  dis- 
regarding the  general  demand  for  a  re- 
duction in  Grovemment  spending. 

THE   ANSWER 

I  agree  fully  with  Congressman  Wilbur 
MttLs,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  administration 
must  make  an  absolutely  firm  commit- 
ment to  achieve  a  substantial  reduction 
in  expenditures.  Only  after  this  is  accom- 
plished can  we  even  consider  the  neces- 
sity for  and  possible  effects  of  a  tax  in- 
crease. Any  other  course  of  action  would 
be  sheer  hypocrisy  and  folly  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress. 

What  the  President  has  failed  to  tell 
anyone  is  that  even  with  a  substantial 
reduction  in  spending,  and  even  with  a 
tax  increase,  under  his  proposed  spend- 
ing program  we  will  still  have  a  whop- 
ping deficit.  This  can  force  interest  rates 
higher  and  spiral  inflation  upward  at  a 
very  fast  rate.  As  a  result,  the  deficit  and 
the  total  national  debt  will  be  increas- 
ingly difllcult  to  flnance  and  manage. 

The  President  did  not  submit  a  speciflc 
tax  proposal  to  the  Congress  until  August 
of  this  year.  It  was  November  20  before 
he  showed  any  Interest  at  all  in  even 
considering  reduced  expenditures.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  all  year  fought  vigorously 
against  a  determined  congressional  effort 
to  reduce  appropriations  and  to  force  a 
reduction  in  expenditures. 

Major  spending  cutbacks  are  called  for. 
Efforts  must  be  made  immediately  to 
work   toward   a   balanced   budget   and 


sound  fiscal  policy.  Our  eventual  gosd 
must  be  to  hold  our  aimual  expenditures 
within  our  annual  Income. 

With  oiir  Nation  now  involved  in  a 
major  armed  confiict  in  Southeast  Asia, 
we  cannot  have  "guns  and  butter."  We 
certainly  cannot  have  them  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  by  the  administration.  To 
continue  on  this  course  leaves  the  coun- 
try wide  open  for  financial  disaster. 

To  fully  fund  scores  of  new  programs 
at  home  and  abroad  while  carrying  on  a 
vast  war  effort,  all  through  borrowing 
and  increasing  the  armual  deficit,  can 
only  have  the  most  dire  effects  on  our 
economy  and  the  soimdness  of  the  VS. 
dollar.  The  administration  must  take 
steps  to  cut  expenditures  now  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  terrible  fiscal  crisis  now  fac- 
ing this  country. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followliig  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  lii. 
Gross,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNcssssionAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remaiks 
wsis  granted  to: 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  TuNNEY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  RousH. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
NOVEMBER  27,  1967 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Seriate  Concurrent  Resolution  51,  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday.  November 
27.  1967. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes pjn.),  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  51.  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  November  27.  1967.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BUiLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTIT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HJt.  4282.  A  bill  to  amend  the  AgricvQture 
Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted  and  amended 
by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937.  as  amended,  so  as  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain requirements  with  respect  to  effectuat- 
ing marketing  orders  for  cherries  (B«pt.  No. 
984) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
974.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  (%rtaln  landa  to  the 
city  of  Olendale,  Ariz.,  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  985).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing  quota 
provlslona  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  986) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BINOHAM: 
H.R.  14143.  A   blU  to  amend  Public  Law 
89-214  In  order  to  liberalize  the  payment  of 
death  gratuities  under  section  3  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ByMr.WnXIS: 

HJt.  14144.  A  bUl  to  enact  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  "Public  Printing  and  Docu- 
ments," codifying  the  general  and  permanent 
laws  relating  to  public  printing  and  docu- 
mente;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 

HJl.  14145.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  depressant, 
stimulant,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  un- 
authorized persons,  to  Increase  penalties  for 
the  unauthorized  sale,  delivery,  or  disposition 
of  such  drugs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL  (by  request) : 

HJt.  14146.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  Edrcraft  noise  standards  and  the 
use  of  such  standards  In  aircraft  type  certifi- 
cation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  HARRISON: 

UM.  14147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
8, 1906,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  permit  the  limited  removal  of  fossil  fish 
by  anyone  from  public  lands  designated  by 
the  Secretary;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14148.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dlstrl- 
butlon  of  certain  funds  on  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  Ara{>ahoe  Tribe  of  the  Wind  River 
Reservation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn. 

ace.  Mr.  FRASER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  City  Council  of  Minneapolis,  relative  to 
Sylng  the  United  Nations  flag  with  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  from  the  city  hall  tower 
In  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


\ 


The  President  Vigoroasly  Defends  an 
Enviable  Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or   CAI.IFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday;  November  22,  1967 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  what 
James  Reston,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
called  "as  effective  a  performance  as  has 
been  seen  at  a  White  House  news  con- 
ference in  years,"  President  Johnson 
vigorously  defended  the  record  of  his  ad- 
ministration before  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation  and  the  press. 

What  came  through  was  the  essential 
Lyndon  Johnson:  the  man  Reston  said: 
.  .  .  has  extended  the  Negro's  franchise  .  .  . 
raised  the  standard  of  education  and  of 
living  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  has  presided  over  the  most 
spectacular  peacetime  economic  boom  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

That  record  alone  would  entitle  any 
President  to  be  called  a  great  leader.  But 
what  Reston  cited  was  only  part  of  the 
remarkable  Johnson  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  4  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  was 
highly  effective  in  his  press  conference 
on  Friday  not  because  of  some  new  tech- 
nique, as  some  seem  to  think,  but  be- 
cause he  was  defending  one  of  the  finest 
records  ever  compiled  by  any  President 
of  the  United  States. 

More  has  been  done  in  the  last  4 
years  for  the  education  of  our  children 
for  the  improved  health  of  the  popula- 
tion, for  the  revival  of  our  cities,  for  the 
raising  up  of  the  Negro  and  other 
minorities,  for  the  general  good  and  well- 
being  of  this  Nation  than  had  been  done 
by  some  Presidents  in  a  century. 

President  Johnson's  own  words  are  In 
place  here : 

We  have  made  revolutionary  strides  In 
education  and  health  and  conservation.  .  .  . 
We  feel  we  have  brought  a  degree  of  stabUlty 
In  our  International  relations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere through  the  Alliance  for  Progress  .  .  . 


we  think  we  have,  working  with  other  na- 
tions, made  material  advances  in  helping 
underdeveloped  nations  In  Africa.  .  .  . 

We're  happy  that  nine  million  more  people 
have  good  paying  Jobs  today  than  had  when 
I  came  Into  this  office.  .  .  . 

Any  man  would  be  proud  of  a  record 
like  that.  Any  man  would  be  proud  to 
bring  it  to  the  American  people  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson  did  last  week  in  the  White 
House. 

I  hope  the  American  people  will  not 
be  confused  by  false  rhetoric  and  glit- 
tering personalities  in  the  days  ahead. 

We  do  not  elect  a  personality  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
vote  for  a  face  or  a  name.  We  vote  for  a 
man  and  his  record,  and  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  has  that  record. 


Support  Our  Men  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDWARD  ROUSH 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  22, 1967 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  those  who  oppose  our  policy  in 
Vietnam  seem  to  get  all  of  the  headlines, 
it  is  heartwarming  to  know  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  offering 
encouragement  to  those  men  who  are 
serving  and  sacrificing  in  far  places.  I 
received  a  real  thrill  when  I  learned  of  a 
project  in  my  own  District  designed  to 
support  and  encourage  the  men  in  Viet- 
nam. The  project  was  conceived  by  Miss 
JoAnn  Cowgill,  a  secretary  in  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  plant  in  Marion,  Ind. 
The  project  caught  the  imagination  of 
other  employees  who  generously  contrib- 
uted both  time  and  gifts  to  the  project. 
Approximately  200  men  from  Grant 
Coimty,  Ind.,  who  are  now  serving  in 
Vietnam  received  boxes  from  home  con- 
taining homemade  cookies,  candy,  ciga- 
rettes, fruitcake,  pocketbooks,  Koolaid. 
and   soap.   The   company   donated   the 


postage  and  purchased  several  items  to 
complete  the  well-rounded  gift  boxes. 
What  a  source  of  encouragement  it  must 
be  to  those  men,  who  after  reading  some 
of  the  headlines  here  at  home  must  be- 
lieve that  they  are  fighting  a  lonely  bat- 
tle, to  know  that  there  are  people  like 
Miss  Cowgill  and  her  coworkers  who  be- 
lieve In  them  and  appreciate  their  sacri- 
fice. We  cannot  give  those  who  partici- 
pated in  this  project  enough  credit  but 
we  can  give  them  our  heartfelt  thanks. 


Misting  Priorities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  22. 1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  more  Interesting  statements  made  by 
the  President  at  that  recent  press  con- 
ference of  his  that  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  was  this  charge — and  indict- 
ment: 

I  feel  that  one  of  our  faUures  in  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  our  inability  to  con- 
vince the  Congress  of  the  wisdom  of  fiscal 
responsibility. 

Well,  of  course,  the  President  is  en- 
titled to  his  point  of  view  In  this  respect 
but,  even  so,  I  would  be  tempted  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  In  defense  of  this  House — 
that  in  recent  months  has  been  trying  to 
walk  a  tortuous  path  toward  its  own  but 
dimly-perceived  goal  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility— except  for  the  fact  that  the  Na- 
tion has  probably  already  had  its  fill  of 
pot-versus-kettle  type  arguments  over 
this  particular  issue. 

Of  far  more  value  to  all  of  us,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  an  attempt  to  pursue  the 
basic  reasons  why  neither  President  nor 
Congress  has.  of  late,  been  able  to  dem- 
onstrate much  other  than  llpservice 
to  the  idea  of  fiscal  responsibility;  and 
every  time  I  get  to  thinking  about  this 
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problem,  as  I  suppose  most  of  us  are 
again  in  connection  with  the  President's 
about-face  In  favor  of  some  sort  of  at- 
tempt at  spending  restraint,  I  get  back 
to  what  has  to  be  the  key  word  toward 
understanding  our  problem — which  word 
is  "priorities." 

In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal,  Alan  L. 
Otten  has  a  useful  column  on  this  which, 
under  leave  to  do  so,  I  now  Include  with 
these  remarks  for  Xhe  consideration  of 
my  colleagues: 

Missing  Priokities 
WASMnfOTON. — ^President  Johnson  has 
taken  to  attacking  Congress  of  late  for  ap- 
plying "a  disordered  sense  of  priorities"  to 
domestic  spending  programs,  and  almost 
surely  the  nation  will  be  hearing  more  of 
this  as  the  Presidential  campaign  heats  up. 

Yet  the  President  has  poor  grounds  for  his 
protest,  because  the  Congressional  actions 
are  the  natural  and  quite  exp)ectable  product 
of  a  vacuum  created  by  Mr.  Johnson  him- 
self: His  own  reluctance  to  set  forth  clearly, 
and  advocate  firmly,  some  very  definite 
spending  priorities  of  his  own. 

Given  this  vacuum.  Congress  was  bound 
to  make  its  own  decisions,  and  almost  in- 
evitably it  has  favored  older,  firmly  estab- 
lished, better-lobbied  programs  over  newer, 
more  controversial  ones. 

For  a  long  while  after  the  Vietnam  war 
began  consuming  so  much  Federal  revenue, 
the  President  continued  to  argue  that  the 
nation  could  afford  all  the  guns  it  needed 
and  all  the  butter  It  wanted,  too.  Gradually, 
though,  he  began  to  admit  that  perhaps  the 
nation  couldn't  have  quite  all  that  butter 
but  certainly  it  could  afford  to  give  a  little 
more  to  practically  every  Federal  program, 
old  and  new. 

Now,  with  his  notice  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  that  he's  willing  to 
propose  some  sizable  spending  cuts,  he 
finally  seems  ready  to  concede  the  butter 
portions  must  be  reduced — but  all  signs  are 
that  he'll  still  try  to  acccHnpUsh  this  sim- 
ply by  taking  a  little  away  from  each. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  short,  doesn't  yet  seem 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  times  and 
the  Government's  money  squeeze  require  a 
very  different  approach:  The  setting  of 
definite  priorities  among  domestic  pro- 
grams, with  perhaps  large  Increases  for  top- 
priority  items  and  level  spending  or  even 
sharp  cutback  for  less  urgent  ones. 

There  really  is  no  evidence — in  the 
budget  or  any  other  Administration  pro, 
nouncement — that  Mr.  Johnson  has  Indeed 
confronted  more  than  the  most  superficial 
problems  of  priority-setting.  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  the  White  House  has  weighed 
whether  to  switch  moon-landing  money 
into  the  reconstruction  of  rotting  central 
cities,  divert  dam  and  dredging  dollars  into 
slum  children's  education  and  Neg^o  Job 
creation,  spend  highway  and  airplane  mil- 
lions on  pure  air  and  water  Instead? 

It's  possible  that  the  spending  cuts  the 
President  proposes  to  Congress  next  week 
may  seem  to  deal  with  a  few  of  these  ques- 
tions, but  chances  are  that  any  effort  in 
this  direction  will,  at  this  late  date  be  more 
sham  than  real.  And  the  Presidential  pro- 
posals will  almost  certainly  avoid  tackling 
such  other  basic  questions  as  whether  the 
Administration  is  spending  too  much  to 
help  older  people  and  too  little  to  help 
younger  ones  or  too  much  to  help  teen- 
agers and  too  little  on  pre-schoolers  or  too 
much  on  medical  research  and  too  little  on 
building  medical  schools. 

The  President  has  clearly  been  ducking 
these  and  dozens  of  other  tough  decisions. 
Presumably  motivated  by  a  politician's  de- 
sire to  keep  everyone  as  happy  as  possible 
(or  at  least  to  make  everyone  as  little  un- 
happy as  possible)    be  has  encouraged  all 


programs  almost  equally — ^model  dtlea  and 
supersonic  transports,  aid  to  old  folks  and 
aid  to  young  education  and  pork-barrel 
projects.  First  they  were  increased  together. 
Then  the  increases  were  scaled  back  together. 
This  may  all  be  good  poUtlca  (although 
some  would  argue  it's  not  even  that)  but 
It  certainly  is  poor  leadership. 

It's  easy  to  understand  the  President's 
reluctance.  The  choices  are  Indeed  difficult, 
the  competing  claims  convincing.  Politically, 
it's  almost  Impossible  to  make  the  "right" 
decision,  to  avoid  enraging  somebody.  And 
the  views  of  key  lawmakers  aggravate  an  al- 
ready complex  chore. 

Moreover,  the  President  had  an  unhappy 
experience  last  year  when  he  tried  Just  a  mild 
priority-setting.  He  proposed  cutbacks  in 
school-lunch  funds,  In  aid  to  land-grant  col- 
leges and  in  a  few  other  programs — and  the 
howls  were  deafening.  First  lawmakers  ac- 
cused him  of  trjrlng  to  pull  a  fast  one,  propos- 
ing cuts  he  knew  Congress  would  reject.  Then 
they  proceeded  to  reject  the  cuts. 

The  Congressional  system,  Indeed,  almost 
guarantees  fragmented  and  often  erroneous 
decisions.  Long-established  programs — such 
as  farm  price  supports,  highway  building, 
health  research  or  aid  to  aviation — tend  to 
build  up  widespread,  almost  unquestioning 
support.  Voting  for  them  becomes  a  habit 
with  many  lawmakers;  to  convince  others, 
advocates  can  tick  off  evidence  of  ac- 
complishment and  progress.  In  contrast,  new 
programs  like  model  cities  have  to  be  taken 
on  faith,  or  develop  early  snags  that  create 
antagonisms  (the  war  on  poverty  is  an  ex- 
ample) . 

Lobbyists  for  the  older  programs  tend  to 
be  the  more  Influential.  Mayors  hunting  mas- 
sive Federal  aid  aren't  yet  as  experienced  as 
Government  workers  seeking  a  fat  pay  raise. 
People  wanting  cleaner  air  amd  water  aren't 
as  well  organized  as  veterans.  Little  children 
don't  have  the  political  clout  of  old  folks. 
And  so  on. 

Somehow,  too,  the  Congressional  commit- 
tees handling  the  older  programs  push  them 
with  more  unity  and  conviction  than  the 
committees  handling  newer  ones  display;  In 
part,  this  results  from  the  differences  in  lob- 
bying impact.  The  seniority  system  provides 
the  top  members  of  committees  handling 
older  programs  more  prestige  and  following 
among  their  colleagues.  Not  too  facetiously, 
one  observer  suggests  that  perhaps  the  surest 
way  to  obtain  a  more  Intelligent  Congression- 
al assessment  of  competing  national  needs 
is  to  switch  committee  Jurisdictions  every 
year — letting  the  space  committee  pass  on 
the  farm  budget,  the  education  committee 
on  the  space  budget,  for  example. 

Shortcomings  Inherent  In  the  Congres- 
sional approach  make  It  Imperative  that  the 
President  fix  the  priorities — not  only  making 
the  hard  choices  between  competing  claims 
but  also  dramatizing  the  decisions  and  ral- 
lying the  nation  behind  them. 

The  President  can  take  a  small  step  in  this 
direction  In  the  spending  cuts  he's  to  propose 
next  week,  and  a  bigger  step  in  the  budget 
he's  to  send  Congress  in  January.  If  he  ducks 
again,  he  must  expect  that  Congress  again 
win  fix  its  own  priorities — and  that  these  will 
be  no  more  to  his  liking  than  this  year's. 

Disregarding,  for  the  moment,  the  spe- 
cial failings  of  this  particular  Congress, 
Mr.  Otten's  major  point  that  shortcom- 
ings in  the  present  congressional  ap- 
proach to  the  fimding  process  make  it 
imperative  that  the  President  fix  prior- 
ities— making  "the  hard  choices  between 
competing  claims  and  also  dramatizing 
the  decisions  and  rallying  the  Nation  be- 
hind them" — is,  I  believe,  well  taken. 

At  the  same  time,  merely  to  rest  on 
that  point  Is  too  much  like  saying — 
which  is  another  matter  of  some  division 
between  us — that,  In  this  dlfBcult  and 


dangerous  day  and  age,  only  the  Presi- 
dent Is  qualified  to  deliberate  and  de- 
termine such  foreign  policy  courses  as 
our  Nation  is  to  pursue;  and  I,  for  one. 
would  hoi>e  that  a  responsible  c:k>ngress 
would  reject  both  such  assumptions. 

If,  therefore.  Congress  is  to  regain 
better  control  over  Federal  spending 
processes — as  I  would  hope  we  can  agree 
it  should — ^it  must  find  better  tools  than 
it  now  has  at  hand  for  doing  so.  A  mod- 
ernized, and  hopefully  more  realistic, 
budgetary  concept  will  help — as  would 
some  updating  of  the  appropriation 
process,  Itself,  for  the  same  is  no  longer 
adequate  to  meet  the  challenges  posed 
by  the  mulUbllllon- dollar  budgets  of 
today. 

But,  In  the  end,  I  suspect  Congress  will 
have  to  reach  outside  Itself  for  help, 
doing  so  perhaps  akmg  the  lines  sug- 
gested by  HJl.  10520  as  Introduced  by  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills].  Under  this  pro- 
posal— which  is  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  my  own  bill,  H.R.  82,  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  Government — a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Program  Evaluation  Commis- 
sion would  be  created.  As  envisioned  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills]  ,  the  latter  would  be  an  Independ- 
ent, bipartisan  Commission  whose  job 
would  be  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  all  old,  new,  and  proposed  Federal 
programs,  weighing  their  relative  prior- 
ities and  recommending  their  continua- 
tion— or  discontinuation — and,  if  the 
former,  their  level  of  funding. 

The  President,  I  understand,  has  in- 
dicated he  is  not  averse  to  having  such 
a  task  force — as  he  put  it — especially 
since,  I  assume,  he  would  have  some  say 
in  selecting  its  members,  but  the  critics  of 
this  proposal  have  said,  or  will  say,  that 
this  is  something  the  administration  is 
already  doing,  now,  through  Its  program- 
ing, planning,  and  budgeting  system — 
PPBS — and  is  something  Congress,  for 
its  part,  ought  to  be  able  to  adequately 
do  through  its  committee  system.  But 
such  critics  of  the  Mills  proposal — smd 
of  its  several  variations — fail  to  address 
themselves,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  did,  to  the  fact 
that,  in  his  words: 

Congress  has  far  too  little  time  to  review 
and  evaluate  what  is  already  done  .  .  .  (be- 
cause it  is  always  being)  called  upon  to  do 
something  more. 

Or  to  the  validity  of  the  warning  made 
by  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor,  that  it  may  not  be 
altogether  wise  for  the  executive  branch 
to  have — now  in  his  words — "a  virtual 
monopoly  on  evaluation  research." 

As  Mr.  Moynlhan  further  said,  in  com- 
menting on  this  "monopoly": 

Congress,  the  State  legislatures,  the  City 
Councils,  are  simply  told  what  have  been  the 
supposed  results  of  such  research.  They  do 
not  have  to  agree;  but  they  are  hard  put  to 
disagree. 

There  is  nothing  sinister  about  this  state 
of  affairs.  Serious  evaluation  research  is  only 
Just  approaching  the  state  of  a  developed, 
as  against  an  experimental,  technique.  In- 
evitably it  has  been  sponsored  in  the  first 
instance  by  executive  departments.  However, 
I>reci«ely  because  the  findings  of  >uch  re- 
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searcb  are  not  neutral.  It  would  be  dangerous 
to  permit  this  Imbalance  to  persist.  Too  often, 
the  executive  Is  exposed  to  the  temptation 
to  release  only  those  flndlngs  that  suit  Its 
purposes,  (and)  there  Is  no  one  to  keep  them 
honest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mllls- 
Moynihan  Idea— or  should  It  be  the  other 
way  around?— makes  a  good  deal  of  sense 
to  me,  In  that — to  borrow  another  MojtiI- 
han  phrase — Congress  should  have  a 
program  outside  the  executive  branch  to 
"evaluate  the  evaluators,"  and  I  should 
think  this  would  remain  true  no  matter 
how  weU  the  PPB  system  that  the  Bu- 


reau of  the  Budget  has  initiated  works 
out,  for  the  challenges  of  tomorrow  are 
so  great  as  to  demand  the  utmost  in 
vision  and  informed  objectivity  of  all  of 
us  if  they  are  to  be  surmounted. 

I  would  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  urge 
our  early  consideration  of  Mr.  Mills' 
bill— HJl.  10520— along  with  its  several 
variations,  and  also  our  consideration  of 
bills  such  as  H.R.  131  as  introduced  by 
myself,  along  with  numerous  of  my  col- 
leagues, which  would  create  a  National 
Commission  on  PubUc  Management  that 
would  study  into  and  recommend  meth- 
ods by  which  both  the  executive  branch 
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and  the  Congress  could  begin  to  make 
better  application  than  we  have  of  our 
newef-teotoological  capabilities— as  em- 
bodied in  the  so-called  systems  analysis 
approach — for  finding  comprehensive 
solution  to  our  manifold  domestic  prob- 
lems. I  am  certain  that  this  tool,  which 
private  industry  has  developed  and  used 
with  such  success,  could  be  adapted  to 
our  needs  here— and  I  further  believe  it 
is  a  tool  we  bcully  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  undoubtedly 
several  routes  leading  to  fl5cal  responsi- 
bility, but  the  one  we  have  been  following 
this  year  does  not  go  in  that  direction 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  ye  fulfill  the  royal  law  according  to 
the  scripture,  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,  ye  do  well James  2:  8. 

O  God,  our  Father,  whose  light  is  above 
us,  whose  love  is  about  us,  and  whose  life 
is  within  us,  grant  unto  us  a  joy  of  spirit 
and  a  courage  of  heart  as  we  enter  upon 
the  tasks  of  another  week.  Give  us  to  feel 
that  we  can  meet  every  demand  made 
upon  us  and  manage  every  duty  which 
comes  our  way  because  Thy  spirit  lives  in 
our  hearts.  With  Thee  may  we  face  our 
work  in  the  high  mood  of  integrity  and 
the  upward  moving  spirit  of  good  will. 

In  this  land  we  love  with  all  our  hearts 
may  there  be  a  greater  unity  of  purpose 
as  we  seek  to  remove  discrimination  and 
poverty  and  as  we  endeavor  to  promote 
liberty  and  justice  for  all.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  offer  this  our  morning  prayer 
Amen. 


for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  Panama 
Canal,  certain  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  Atlantlc-Pacinc  Interoceanlc  Canal  Study 
Conunlsslon.  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission. Interstate  Conmilsslon  on  the  Poto- 
mac River  Basin,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  the  Water  Resources  CouncU  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  November  22,  1967: 

HJi.  2757.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr 
Albert  a.  Berry,  Jr.;  and 

HH.  6692.  An  act  declaring  a  portion  of 
Bayou  Lafourche,  La.,  a  nonnavlgable  water- 
way of  the  United  States. 


THE  JOURNAL 


TTie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  22,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  foUowing  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  15.  1967: 

o™^?^  *^^-  ^^  **'*  *°  amend  Public  Law 
87-752  (76  Stat.  749)  to  eliminate  the  reT 
qulrement  of  a  reservation  of  certain  mineral 
rights  to  the  United  States.  "»««erai 

On  November  17,  1967: 

H.R  11627.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
June  16.  1948.  to  authorize  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, by  and  through  its  State  roads  commis- 
sion or  the  successors  of  said  commission  to 
construct,  maintain,  and  operate  certain  Ad- 
ditional bridges  and  tunnels  In  the  State  of 
Maryland:  and 

H.R.  13165.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
during  which  Secret  Service  protection  may 
be  furnished  to  a  widow  and  minor  children 
of  a  former  President. 

On  November  18.  1967: 

H-R.  4538.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  John 
E.  Tannakakls. 

On  November  20,  1967: 

H.R.  11641.  An  act  making  appropriations 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 

H.J.  Rea.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
tirban  mass  transportation  program. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
security  Act  to  provide  an  Increase  In  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disa- 
blUty  Insurance  system,  to  provide  benefits 
for  additional  categories  of  Individuals,  to 
improve  the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and  health 
or  children,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12080)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
an  increase  in  benefits  under  the  old-age 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem,  to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  Improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  there- 
on, and  appoints  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
Mr.  Smathers.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Gore! 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Ctmns  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bUl  (H.R.  10595)  entitled  "An  act 
to  prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating in  gambling  activities,"  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the 


conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sparkman 
Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  MusKn,  Mr.  Bennett, 
and  Mr.  Hickinlooper  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1036.  An  act  to  protect  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
hibiting coercion  In  the  solicitation  of  chari- 
table contributions  and  the  purchase  of  Oov- 
emment  securities;  and 

S.  1073.  An  act  to  remove  arbitrary  limi- 
tations upon  attorneys'  fees  for  services 
rendered  in  proceedings  before  administra- 
tive agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr. 
Lausche  to  be  a  delegate,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  to  attend  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Rome.  Italy.  December  3  through  De- 
cember 9. 1967. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
81-754,  appointed  Mr.  Pell  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Com- 
mission. 


APPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
ALTERATION  OF  PUBLIC  BUILD- 
INGS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations: 

Congress  of  the  UNma)  Statis, 
House  of  RKPEESENXAxrvEs,  Com- 
Mi'iTEE  ON  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959  for  the  construction  and  alteration  of 
public  buildings,  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
November  9,  1967,  approved  modifications 
and  Increases  In  previously  approved  pro- 
spectuses as  follows : 

NEW  haven,  conn. 

Post  Office,  Courthouse  and  Federal  Office 
BuUdlng  (to  provide  expanded  court  facili- 
ties In  the  converted  Post  Office  and  Court- 
house and  provide  space  In  an  adjacent  Post 
Office  and  Federal  Office  Building  to  permit 
consolidation  of  Federal  activities) : 
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Estimated  cost 


Revised  project 


Approved 
project 


PC-FOB 


PO-CT 
(alL) 


Site,  desltn,  engineer- 
ing, etc $535,000  J952,000  $390,000 

Improvements 7,005,000  5,858,000  2,780,000 

Total 7,540,000  6.810.000  3, 170, 000 


WATKRVUXX,    ICAINB 

Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Building  (to 
provide  for  increase  in  postal  space  require- 
ments) : 


Estimated  cost 

Approved 
project 

Revised 
project 

Site,  design,  engineering,  etc 

Improvements 

ToUl 

...      $433,000 
987,000 

..      1,420,000 

$665,000 
1,459,000 

2,124,000 

rrrcHBCRG,  mass. 
Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Building  (to 
l»t>vlde  for  increase  In  the  postal  require- 
ments) : 


Estimated  cost 

Approved 
project 

Revised 
project 

Site,  design,  engineering,  etc 

Improvemenb 

Total 

$504,000 
1,268,000 

1,772,000 

$764,000 
2,692,000 

3,456,000 

DRBOIT,   MICH. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  Data  Center  (to 
provide  for  increase  in  space  requirements) : 

Estimated  cost 

Approved 
project 

Revised 
project 

Site,  design,  engineering,  etc 

Improvements 

ToUl 

$595,000 
3,250,000 

3.845,000 

$1,072,000 
6,783,000 

7,855,000 

GRAND  RAPIDS,    MICH. 

Courthouse  and  Federal  Office  Building  (to 
provide   an   underground   parking   garage) : 

Estimated  cost 

Approved 
project 

Revised 
project 

Site,  design,  engineering,  etc 

Improvements 

ToUl 

$1,783,000 
4,419,000 

6,202,000 

$1,281,000 
7.467,000 

8.748,000 

RAPID  crrr,  s 
Federal  Office  Building 
for  the  U.S.  Courts) : 

.  DAK. 

(to  provide  epace 

Estimated  cost 

Approved 
project 

Revised 
project 

Site,  design,  engineering,  etc 

Improvements 

Total 

$491,000 
1,516.000 

2,007.000 

$757,000 
2,460,000 

3,217,000 

Total :  Six  projects. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oeorce  H.  Fallon, 

CtiaiTvum. 


PRESIDENT  OF  SENEGAL  VOICES 
FRIENDSHIP  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  l^)eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbooro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  the  past  decade 
has  seen  an  emergence  of  new  nation- 
states  without  parallel  in  recorded  his- 
tory. While  these  young  nations,  their 
citizens  and  their  leaders,  struggle  with 
the  formidable  problems  of  nation  build- 
ing, new  political  concepts  inevitably  ap- 
pear on  the  horizon.  One  such  concept — 
nonalinement — ^Is  not  as  yet  sharply  de-. 
fined,  nor  does  it  carry  the  same  mean- 
ing in  every  coimtry. 

One  of  Africa's  most  remarkable'  men, 
Leopold  Sedar  Senghor — President  of  the 
Republic  of  Senegal,  poet,  philosopher, 
educator,  and  statesman — recently  gave 
a  press  interview  in  which  he  explained 
his  conception  of  nonalinement.  In  the 
process,  he  painted  a  gratifying  picture 
of  his  appreciation  of  Americans  and  of 
the  qualities  of  our  people  which  he  would 
like  to  transmit  to  his  own  yoimg  nation. 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  a  transla- 
tion of  this  statement  by  President  Seng- 
hor as  published  in  the  Senegalese  news- 
paper, Dakar  Matin,  of  November  15. 
1967: 

Our  policy  is  one  of  non-allnement.  We  are 
faithful  to  our  traditional  friendships  and 
are  looking  for  new  friendships.  We  continue 
to  preserve  the  best  relations  with  our  former 
Metropole.  Prance.  We  were  among  the  flrst 
In  OCAM  (the  Organisation  Commune  Afrl- 
calne  et  Malgache)  to  recognize  the  USSR. 
But  we  have  always  had  very  good  relations 
with  the  United  States.  English  has  become 
obligatory  In  our  secondary  schools.  We  take 
from  Socialist  countries  what  is  good  from 
their  system — the  Idea  of  social  Justice.  What 
Is  good  among  Americans  Is  less  In  the  tech- 
nical and  scientific  domain  than  In  the  realm 
of  creative  Imagination.  The  Americans  are 
not  enclosed  In  castes  of  literary,  philosophi- 
cal and  scientific  traditions.  They  have  a 
youthfulness.  a  mobility  of  spirit  and  of 
imagination  that  makes  them  the  best  man- 
Eigers  of  industrial  civilization.  Having  de- 
cided to  organize  our  public  administration 
and  work  in  a  scientific,  rational,  and  efficient 
manner,  we  intend  to  follow  the  example  of 
Americans  and  we  are  actually  sending  our 
best  economists  to  study  In  the  United  States. 


UNITED    STATES    SHOULD    FREEZE 
ALL  FRENCH  ASSETS  HERE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  SpecUcer,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  attendant 
with  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound,  French  President  de  Gaulle  has 
attempted  to  undermine  the  U.S.  dollar 
by  leading  a  raid  on  oiu*  gold  reserves. 
He  stated  today  the  dollar  will  follow 
the  poimd. 

Because  of  his  previous  actions  and 
because  of  this  current  raid,  the  United 
States  should  immediately  demand  full 
payment  and  interest,  about  $6  billion, 
on  France's  World  War  I  50-year-old 
debt.  If  this  debt  is  not  paid  in  full,  or 
a  payment  plan  worked  out  immediately, 
the  United  States  should  freeze  all 
French  assets  in  this  country. 


De  Gaulle's  convenient  memory  has 
closed  his  mind  to  the  debt  owed  this 
country  since  World  War  L  He  must  be 
reminded  of  this  debt  and  required  to 
begin  payment. 

I  ask  that  the  moratorium  on  French 
indebtedness  must  be  ended,  and  all 
French  assets  in  this  coimtry  frozen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 
that  this  message  from  the  President 
deals  with  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and 
Tariff  Agreements  Act,  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  all  Members  of  the  House  should 
be  given  the  opportimlty  to  hear  it. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.40g] 

Abbltt  Flynt  *  Moss 

Annunzlo  Fountain  CHara.  Mich. 

Arends  Frellnghuysen  Pickle 

Ashley  Galiflanakls  Pool 

Ashmore  Green,  Dreg.  Rarlck 

Bates  Qjirney  Resnlck 

Bell  Hagan  Rivers 

Berry  Halleck  Roberts 

Bl&nton  Halpern  Rodlno 

Blatnik  Hansen.  Wash.  Rousb 

Brock  Hardy  Roybal 

Brooks  Hays  St.  Onge 

Broomfleld  Hubert  Saylor 

Brotzman  Heckler,  Mass.  Schwelker 

Brown,  Calif.  Helstoski  Slkes 

Brown,  Ohio  Hosmer  Smith,  Oallf . 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Jarman  Smith,  N.T. 

Cederberg  Johnson.  Pa.  Stanton 

Celler  Jonas  Steed 

Clark  Kornegay  Stephens 

Clawson.  Del  Landrum  Stratton 

Conyers  Long,  La.  Stubblefleld 

Gorman  Lukeufl  Stuckey 

Oowger  Macdonald,  Thompson,  Ga. 

Culver  Mass.  Thompson,  N.J. 

Curtis  Madden  Thomson,  Wis. 

Dent  Mathlas,  Md.  Tuck 

Dickinson  Matsunaga  Udall 

Diggs  Mills  Williams,  Miss. 

Edmondson  Moore  Willis 

EMns,  Tenn.  Morgan  Wilson, 

Plndley  Morse,  Mass.  Charles  H. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  335 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


TRADE  EXPANSION  ACT  OF  1962— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC. 
NO.  184) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  read  and, 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
ref  errred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  226  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  copy  of 
the  multilateral  trade  agreement  signed 
In  Geneva  on  June  30,  1967. 

The  agreement  brings  to  a  successful 
conclusion  what  we  all  know  as  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations.  It  ful- 
fills the  purposes  and  high  hopes  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1962. 

The  documents  contain  a  mass  of  de- 
taU.  On  paper  those  details  appear  dry 
and  technical.  In  reality  they  represent 
new  factories,  more  jobs,  lower  prices 
to  consumers,  and  higher  incomes  for 
American  workers  and  for  our  trading 
partners  throughout  the  world. 

These  decisions  recorded  in  these  doc- 
uments rest  on  solid  experience.  The  re- 
markable postwar  expansion  of  interna- 
tional trade  brought  strength  and  growth 
to  the  free  world  economy,  it  enriched 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere— and  thus 
It  served  the  cause  of  peace.  We  and  our 
trading  partners  had  an  enormous  stake 
m  the  further  removal  of  trade  barriers 
Trade  expansion  would  continue  to  bene- 
fit us  all— the  more  so  because  of  our 
growing  prosperity.  Protectionism  and 
trade  wars  would  hurt  us  aU— the  more 
so  because  of  our  growing  inter- 
dependence. 

This  report  celebrates  the  wisdom  of 
these  decisions  and  the  success  of  this 
tremendous  effort.  As  a  consequence  in- 
ternational trade  can  continue  to  be  the 
world's  biggest  growth  industry.  We  must 
continue  to  provide  leadership  in  inter- 
national trade  policy  to  realize  its  vast 
potentiallUes  and  share  fully  in  Its 
benefits. 

The  results  of  the  trade  negotiations 
f"  o'  unprecedented  scale.  We  received 
tariff  concessions  from  other  countries 
on  between  $71/2  to  $8  billion  of  our  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  exports.  We  re- 
duced duties  on  about  the  same  volume 
of  our  imports.  The  gains  will  be  even 
greater  in  future  years  as  world  trade 
grows. 

In  approaching  the  trade  negotiations 
two  fundamental  standards  governed  our 
actions. 

First,  we  sought^-and  achieved— rec- 
iprocity in  trade  concessions.  Our  con- 
sumers will  benefit  by  lower  Import  costs 
Our  export  industries  will  benefit  by 
greater  market  opportunities  abroad 

Second,  we  sought  to  safeguard  do- 
mestic industries  that  were  especially 
vulnerable  to  Import  competition  We 
accomplished  this  through  procedures 
worked  out  in  accordance  with  guideUnes 
wisely  established  by  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

On  October  21, 1963,  we  issued  the  first 
Of  a  series  of  public  notices  of  our  Inten- 
tion to  negotiate.  Public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  by  the 
interagency  Trade  Information  Commit- 
tee. Prom  these  hearings,  and  from 
special  studies  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  we  were  given  ad- 
vice on  each  article  under  review  for 
possible  concession.  When  tills  export  ex- 
amination revealed  that  a  particular  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  product  was 
exceptionally  vulnerable  to  import  com- 
petition. It  was  withheld  from  negoUa- 
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h  _,These  background  studies  alBo 
guided  our  negotiators  In  determining 
how  large  a  concession  we  could  reason- 
ably make  on  each  item. 

Because  of  the  care  exercised  in  these 
preparations,  the  selectivity  with  which 
reductions  were  made,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  reductions  wUl  come  into 
effect  gradually  over  a  5-year  period,  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  vital  interests  of 
American  labor,  agriculture,  and  In- 
dustry have  been  safeguarded. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  my  spe- 
cial representative  for  trade  negotia- 
tions worked  closely  with  the  bipartisan 
congressional  advisers. 

The  thoroughness  of  our  preparation 
has  borne  fruit.  As  we  made  many  con- 
cessions, so  did  our  leading  trading  part- 
ners—the West  European  nations  Can- 
ada, and  Japan.  The  major  features  of 
the  basic  agreement  Ulustrate  its  depth 
and  potential  benefits: 

Tariff  cuts  of  30  to  50  percent  on  a  very 
broad  range  of  industrial  goods.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Canada  reduced  tariffs  on  a  wide  range 
of  machinery  from  22.5  to  15  percent,  on 
metal  furniture  from  25  to  17.5  percent, 
and  on  coal  from  10  percent  to  zero. 

Japan  cut  tariffs  on  bearings  and  parts 
from  25  to  12.5  percent,  and  various 
types  of  radio  transmission  apparatus 
and  parts  from  20  to  10  percent. 

Great  Britain  cut  its  tariffs  on  Ameri- 
can electric  typewriters  from  16  to  7.5 
percent,  on  circuit  breakers  from  16  to  8 
percent,  and  on  air  condlUoners  from  12 
to  7.5  percent. 

The  nations  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  cut  tariffs  on  U.S.  pumps 
and  compressors  from  12  to  6  percent,  on 
refrigerating  equipment  from  10  to  5 
percent,  and  on  automobiles  from  22  to 
11  percent. 

Agricultural  concessions  that  will  open 
new  trading  opportunities  for  our  farm- 
ers and  set  a  valuable  precedent  for 
bringing  the  benefits  to  competition  to 
world  agricultural  trade.  For  example- 
Canada  eliminated  all  tariffs  on  Amer. 
lean  apples,  halved  Its  tariff  on  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  from  10  to  5  percent 
reduced  its  tariff  on  tallow  from  17  5  to 
10  percent. 

Japan  reduced  its  tariff  on  soybeans 
from  13  to  6  percent,  on  turkey  from  20 
to  15  percent,  and  on  prunes  from  15  to 
10  percent. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
cut  tariffs  on  dried  peas  and  beans  from 
9  to  4.5  percent,  on  variety  meats  from 
20  to  14  percent,  and  on  unmanufactured 
tobacco  from  28  to  23  percent. 

Great  Britain  cut  duties  on  soybeans 
from  5  percent  to  zero,  on  variety  meats 
from  20  to  10  percent,  and  on  raisins 
from  7.5  to  3.5  percent. 

We  gave  comparable  concessions  on  a 
wide  range  of  products  that  we  import 
Prom  them,  we  will  gain  the  opportunity 
to  choose  from  a  wider  variety  of  con- 
sumer goods,  industrial  materials,  and 
capital  equipment  at  lower  prices. 

Other  parts  of  the  Geneva  agree- 
ment will  also  promote  trade  and  en- 
courage economic  growth  In  all  free 
world  nations.  These  are: 

The  basic  elements  of  a  world  grains 
arrangement.  This  understanding  pro- 
vides for  higher  minimum  trading  prices 


f,  **  * J?f°«'"*'"  "^^ler  which  other  na- 
tions wlU  join  us  In  the  task  of  supplyino 
food  aid  to  the  undernourished  people  to 
many  of  the  developing  nations. 

A  significant  accord  on  antldumDlne 
procedures.  This  accord— consistent  with 
existing  American  law— binds  our  trading 
partners  to  insure  fair  procedures  to 
American  exporters,  while  safeguarding 
American  Industry. 

Progress  in  dealing  with  particular 
commodity  groups.  A  3-year  extension  of 
the  Long  Term  Cotton  TextUe  Arrange- 
ment was  concluded.  Useful  approaches 
were  developed  in  negotiating  tariffs  for 
steel,  aluminum,   chemicals,  pulp,  and 

A  separate  bar^piln  on  the  American 
seUing  price  issue.  The  United  States 
stands  to  gain  additional  tariff  conces- 
sions on  chemical  exports  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  some  European  nontariff  barriers 
in  exchange  for  abolishing  the  American 
selling  price  system  of  valuatlng  certain 
chemicals.  This  package  will  require  spe- 
cial legislation. 

Significant  benefits  to  the  developing 
countries.  These  countries  will  get  help 
from  the  food  aid  provision  of  the  grains 
arrangement  and  from  concessions  they 
received  from  all  Industrial  countries  on 
export  products  of  particular  Interest  to 
them. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready received  a  copy  of  the  "Report  on 
United  States  Negotiations."  This  report 
summarizes  the  concessions  granted  by 
other  countries  and  the  results  of  special 
multilateral  negotiations  in  the  Kennedy 
round.  It  also  lists  aU  tariff  concessions 
granted  by  the  United  States  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  An  additional  report  will 
soon  be  transmitted  showing  the  tariff 
concessions  each  of  the  major  Kennedy 
round  participants  granted  on  the  prin- 
clpal  commodity  groups  In  the  negotia- 
tions. 

I  expect  to  Issue  a  proclamation  short- 
ly making  the  reductions  in  the  U.S 
tariffs  effective  beginning  on  January  1 
1968.  I  shall  seek  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  regarding  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  world  grains  arrange- 
ment. International  agreement  on  this 
arrangement  was  recently  reached  In 
Rome  as  a  consequence  of  the  under- 
standing on  grains  negotiated  In  the 
Kennedy  round. 

Finally,  I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  trade  bill  to  make  effective  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  agreement  in  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  to  revise  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  firms  and  workers, 
and  to  provide  authority  that  wUl  enable 
us  to  make  further  progress  In  promot- 
ing world  trade. 

The  Geneva  Conference  set  a  solid  rec- 
ord of  achievement,  unmatched  In  worid 
trade  history  for  its  constructive  and 
beneficial  results.  The  results  represent 
a  monument  not  only  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent who  gave  the  negotiations  his  name, 
but  also  to  another  great  American,  the 
ate  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter.  whose 
inspiration  and  leadership  guided  us 
through  the  dIflJcult  first  3  years  of  the 
negotiations. 

I  commend  this  agreement  and  these 
reports  to  your  attention. 

„,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

THi  White  House.  November  27. 1967. 
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AIEILINES  SUSPENSION  OP  SPECIAL 
RATES  FOR  SERVICEMEN  DURINO 
HOUDAY  PERIODS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  f^?eaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  distressing  to  learn  that  the  air- 
lines of  this  country  suspend  their  spe- 
cial rates  for  servicemen  during  the 
holiday  periods. 

Apparently  the  airlines  have  been 
successful  in  securing  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  approval  of  tariff  agreements 
which  permit  them  to  eliminate  the  cus- 
tomary one-tMrd-ofl  discount  for  men 
in  uniform  at  Christmastime.  Standby 
rates  remain  In  effect,  which  Is  of  some 
help  to  those  who  have  the  time  to  wait 
at  airports  in  the  hope  of  getting  on  an 
airplane  if  a  regular  passenger  falls  to 
show  up.  These  available  seats  are  re- 
duced however,  by  the  practice  of  some 
airlines  In  overselling  holiday  filghts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  airlines  of  this 
Nation,  many  of  which  are  renting 
equipment  to  the  Military  Transport 
Service  and  others  who  have  benefited 
from  military  cargos,  could  permit  men 
in  uniform  the  special  rate  at  Christmas- 
time that  they  allow  other  times  of  the 
year. 

Airlines  are  among  the  most  profitable 
business  In  America  today.  Christmas- 
time Is  one  of  their  peak  seasons.  Surely 
It  would  not  burden  these  companies  to 
permit  a  few  servicemen  to  make  reser- 
vations on  flights  home  at  the  reduced 
rate.  They  would  still  be  passing  two- 
thirds  of  the  regular  fair.  Many  of  these 
boys  may  not  be  able  to  return  home  at 
all  if  they  do  not  travel  by  air.  Many  have 
just  served  in  Vietnam.  Others  will  soon 
be  assigned  there.  It  is  distressing  to 
think  that  this  fare  Increase  is  so  Im- 
portant to  the  airlines. 


PROVIDINO    FOR    CONSIDERATION' 
OF  H.R.  12603,  NATIONAL  VISITOR 
CENTER  PACILrnES  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  962  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  962 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  12603) 
to  supplement  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Buildings  Act  of  1969  (73  Stat.  479).  by  au- 
thorizing agreements  and  leases,  with  respect 
to  certain  properties  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  the  purpose  of  a  national  visitor 
center,  and  for  other  purposes.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
without   the  intervention   of  any  point  of 


order  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  now  printed  In  the  bill,  and 
such  substitute  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment shall  be  considered  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule  as  an  original  bill,  and  read  by 
titles  Instead  of  by  sections.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  such  consideration  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  Hoiue 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
separate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
ment adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  the  bill  or  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substltue.  The  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

SlSKl. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  LattaI;  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  962 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  12603, 
the  National  Visitor  Center  Facilities 
Act  of  1967.  The  resolution  further  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
without  the  intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  committee  substitute  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 

Not  only  is  Washington,  D.C.,  a  world 
capital,  but  the  growth  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  area  has  been  fantastic. 
Simultaneously,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  visitors  from  all 
over  the  United  States  and  from  aU  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  who  come  to  the  city 
for  either  business  or  pleasure.  These 
visitors,  whatever  the  purpose  of  their 
visit  to  Washington,  are  smxious  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  this  great  Government  In 
action  and  to  visit  the  many  historic  sites 
in  the  area.  Visitors  come  to  enjoy  a  few 
hours  or  a  few  days  and,  in  most  cases, 
have  no  real  knowledge  of  what  to  see  or 
where  to  go. 

An  orientation  center  is  greatly  needed, 
which  would  become  the  visitors  first 
stop  In  Washington.  Here  he  could  re- 
ceive an  overall  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  Government,  the  historic  monuments 
and  museums  to  be  seen,  and  the  Fed- 
eral City,  to  allow  him  to  apportion  his 
time  to  the  greatest  advantage.  In  addi- 
tion to  information  and  direction,  the 
visitor  should  also  be  provided  with  am- 
ple parking  facilities,  restaurants,  rest 
areas,  and  visual  and  written  aids  to 
better  understand  the  Nation's  story. 

H.R.  12603  would  set  up  a  National 
Visitor  Center  which  would  provide 
visitors  with  all  the  necessary  Informa- 
tion they  would  need,  as  well  as  various 
facilities  such  as  parking  space. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  962  in  order  that  H.R. 
12063  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  so  that  I  may  ask  him, 
in  order  to  establish  the  usual  record, 
as  to  the  waiver  of  points  of  order. 

As  I  understand  from  page  2.  line  2. 


the  Committee  on  Rules  is  recommend- 
ing to  the  House  that — 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  without 
the  Intervention  of  any  point  of  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works   now  printed   in   the   bill.    •    •    • 

That,  of  course,  Is  also  subject  to  the 
5-mlnute  rule. 

That  is  why  the  gentleman  claims 
that  this  is  an  open  rule. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  Is 
in  the  committee  substitute  that  needs 
to  have  a  waiver  of  points  of  order? 

Mr.  SISK.  It  is  my  imderstandlng  that 
there  are  a  couple  of  Items  in  the  bill 
that  could  possibly  be  subject  to  points 
of  order.  One  provision  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  21 -man  Commission, 
and  as  I  understand  it  a  question  could 
arise  as  to  the  committee's  jurisdiction 
in  cormection  with  that. 

Also,  there  is  one  other  provision  in 
the  bill,  of  course,  dealing  with  the  visitor 
center  in  the  Nation's  Capital  which 
could  be  considered  to  fall  imder  the 
jurisdiction,  for  example,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration.  So  a 
question  could  be  raised  there.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  the  reason  why  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  asked  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  waive  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  was  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  that  made  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Would  Individual  amend- 
ments, that  might  come  spontaneously 
from  any  individual  Member,  amend- 
ments to  the  committee  substitute  as 
printed  in  the  bill,  be  subject  to  points 
of  order  or  would  they  also  be  waived 
under  this  language,  in  the  opInI(»i  of 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  Informed  that  points 
of  order  as  to  any  amendments  that 
might  be  offered  would  not  be  waived 
under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  other  words,  a  point  of 
order  may  be  raised  against  any  amend- 
ment offered  by  any  Member  and  this  is 
not  a  mass  waiver  off  eill  p(^ts  of  order? 

Mr.  SISK.  Yes;  that;  Is  what  I  was 
trjring  to  say. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  imderstand  the  gen- 
tleman, this  Visitor  Center  Is  alleged  to 
be  necessary  because  of  the  increased 
number  of  tourists  and  visitors  to  Wash- 
ington, D.C.? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa — and  I  have  discussed  this 
with  him  before;  we  have  had  some  dis- 
cussions about  the  cost — I  have  long 
thought  that  Washington  should  have 
some  kind  of  visitors  center.  I  think  my 
friend  from  Iowa  would  agree  with  me. 
He  has  had  constituents  who  have  come 
here  and  have  been  rather  dissatisfied  at 
the  lack  of  some  central  agency  for  in- 
formation purposes  so  that  they  could 
more  adequately  plan  what  normally  Is 
a  brief  stay,  and  to  give  them  an  (VPor- 
tunity  to  determine,  in  a  central  location, 
what  they  would  like  to  see  and  apportion 
their  time  accordingly. 

I  believe  a  visitors  center  along  the 
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lines  proposed  here  Is  in  order  and  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  Washington. 

Of  course,  the  thing  that  makes  me 
feel  constrained  to  support  this  approach 
Is  the  fact  that  apparently  this  commit- 
tee has  been  very  persuasive  in  their  dis- 
cussions and  have  sold  a  couple  of  these 
railroad  companies  on  putting  up  around 
$19  or  $20  million  of  their  money.  This 
Is  somewhat  different,  as  I  am  sure  my 
friend  from  Iowa  would  agree,  from  the 
normal  bill  coming  out  of  legislative  com- 
mittees which  normally  calls  upon  the 
American  taxpayers  to  put  up  all  the 
money.  So  I  want  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  who  have  made  this 
study  for  their  ingenuity  and  their  ability 
to  find  a  way  to  finance  this  project 
without  calling  upon  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  would  think  my  good  friend  from 
Iowa  would  be  100  percent  for  this  proj- 
ect. I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man for  any  comment  that  he  would  like 
to  make. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  tourist  traffic  into  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased in  recent  years  by  virtue  of  mod- 
em transportation  and  highways? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  sure  it  has. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment about  to  build  a  visitors  center  in 
Chicago?  What  is  the  difference  between 
Chicago  and  Washington  when  you  are 
tising  the  taxpayers'  money  as  a  guar- 
antee, in  effect?  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  would  say  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  difference.  I  believe  my  friend 
from  Iowa  would  agree  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  the  city 
of  Chicago  and  the  city  of  Washington 
in  that  Washington  is  the  Capital  of  our 
Nation.  It  is  an  historic  shrine.  The  con- 
stituents of  the  gentleman  and  my  con- 
stituents and  the  constituents  of  every 
Member  come  here  to  visit.  This  is  the 
center  of  America.  It  Is  almost  a  world 
capital.  People  come  from  everywhere 
to  see  the  operations  of  what  I  believe  is 
the  greatest  government  that  has  ever 
fxmctloned  or  ever  devised  by  the  mind 
of  man.  I  say  it  Is  far  different  from  the 
city  of  Chicago— and  I  am  not  downgrad- 
ing Chicago — Cleveland,  Philadelphia,  or 
New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Or  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  SISK.  Or  Los  Angeles  or  Fresno. 
Some  of  my  friends  are  leading  me  a 
little  bit  here.  I  do  think  that  this  places 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  a  completely  dif- 
ferent category  and  does  indicate  some 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Federal  Congress,  to  meet  this 
need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  not  the  Federal 
Government  guarantee  the  bonds  issued 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
they  do,  and  I  am  quite  disturbed  about 
some  of  the  things  with  reference  to 
the  stadium.  In  fact,  just  recently  I  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman  of  the  District 
Committee  the  idea  of  perhaps  looking 
into  the  stadium  situation,  because  I 
think  It  Is  a  shame  that  the  American 
taxpayers  have  to  pick  up  the  tab  on  that 
stadium  out  there. 


This  Is  a  wholly  different  matter,  and 
one  In  which  I  think  some  of  us  have 
some  interest,  and  I  am  hoping  we  can 
take  a  look  at  it. 

Here  we  are  talking  about  a  matter 
dealing  speciflclally  with  all  American 
people,  as  my  friend  knows.  Visits  by  mil- 
lions of  boys  and  girls,  college  students, 
high  school  students,  as  well  as  their 
parents,  are  Increasing  year  by  year.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  private  en- 
terprise willing  to  make  the  Investment, 
we  ought  to  permit  them  to  do  so.  We 
are  not  guaranteeing,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  this  Investment  in  that  sense,  in 
that  we  are  guaranteeing  $20  million. 
We  are  providing  for  leasing  facilities 
and  operation  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. But  If  they  are  willing  to  put  that 
kind  of  money  into  the  project  and  be- 
lieve in  it  to  that  extent,  I  think  we 
should  take  advantage  of  their  business 
ability  and.  I  think,  ingenuity. 

Mr.  GROSS.  My  good  friend  from 
California  knows  the  story  that  was 
given  to  the  House  when  the  stadium  was 
erected — that  It  was  not  going  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  any  money 
at  any  time,  any  place,  or  anywhere;  smd 
bonds  were  sold  privately,  were  they 
not? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GRQ^.  Still  we  live  in  fear  of 
the  day  when^someone  comes  in  with  a 
bill  and  tries  to  ramrod  It  through  the 
House — as  the  original  bill  was — to  turn 
it  over  to  the  Federal  Government,  in 
other  words  to  nick  the  taxpayers  of  all 
the  country  for  this  $20  mUlion  "white 
elephant"  stadium.  This  has  many  of 
the  earmarks  of  the  same  kind  of  prop- 
osition. I  hope  the  gentleman  is  right 
that  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers any  money,  but  doubt  the  gen- 
tleman would  bet  a  plugged  nickel  on  It. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  opinion  of 
my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  but  I  do  say 
this  Is  In  a  completely  different  category 
than  the  stadium.  I  am  concerned,  as  the 
gentleman  is,  about  how  we  are  going  to 
finance  the  stadiimi,  and  I  hope  we  can 
work  that  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  ad(H>tlon  of 
the  resolution  and  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  statement  of  my  good  friend  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]. 

I  wish  to  add  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  waiving  points  of  order  is  to  make 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the  sub- 
stitute as  an  orginal  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Rules  Committee  explored  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  people  of  this 
Nation  were  going  to  be  obligated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bUl.  We  were  as- 
sured by  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
that  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
the  pfople  were  going  to  be  obligated 
now  or  at  some  time  In  the  future. 

I  compliment  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  for  all  the  labor  It  has  put  Into 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  They 
seemingly  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 
Since  there  Is  a  need  for  a  visitor  center 
In  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  support  the 
rule  and  Intend  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  c&nsent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  pSjnt  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  strongly  support  the  National 
Vlstor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1967  and 
urge  Its  adoption. 

For  many  years  some  of  us  have  been 
privileged  to  watch  the  success  that 
colonial  Wllliainsburg  has  enjoyed  with 
a  similar  facility.  Though  far  more 
modest  an  undertaking,  I  think  a  valid 
comparison  can  be  drawn,  and  that  we 
can  hope  for  the  same  excellent  results 
here  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Such  a  faculty  as  can  be  established  In 
the  Union  Station  and  Its  environs 
truly  excites  the  Imagination.  Although 
such  a  center  is  long  overdue,  perhaps  we 
are  fortunate  that  It  Is  only  now  being 
established  so  that  the  splendid  potential 
of  the  Union  Station  property  can  be 
realized. 

I  also  applaud  the  proposed  location  of 
heliport  facilities  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  Visitor  Center.  For  years 
prior  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  89- 
759,  I  sponsored  legislation  to  create  an 
airport  at  a  suitable  location  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  for  the  accommodation 
of  vertlcal-takeoff  aircraft.  I  could  not  be 
more  gratified  with  the  provision  of  this 
legislation  that  directs  that  the  heliport 
be  established  at  the  Visitor  Center. 

We  all  agree  that  the  keystone  of  any 
such  facility  should  be  an  adequate  park- 
ing facility.  This  facility  Is  the  heart  of 
the  Visitor  Center,  and  upon  it  will  de- 
pend the  success  of  the  entire  venture.  I 
commend  our  colleagues  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  their  wisdom  in 
providing  so  well  for  this  important 
contingency. 

Also,  recognition  of  the  visitors'  needs 
here  on  the  Hill,  I  believe,  is  most  forward 
looking.  I  sincerely  hope  we  will  spare 
nothing  In  planning  for  and  providing 
these  facilities  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  here, 
after  all,  that  we  would  hope  every  Amer- 
ican and  every  foreign  visitor  will  come. 
We  would  hope  also  that  he  would  be 
inspired  by  what  he  finds  here  and  would 
want  to  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  look  forward  to  Its  enact- 
ment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.. 


PROVIDING    FOR    CONSIDERATION 
OF  S.  1003,  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS^ 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Madden].  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  989  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill   (S.  1003) 
to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  in- 
crease   the    protection    afforded    consiimers 
against   injurious   flammable   fabrics.   After 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to 
the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  now  printed  In  the  bill  and  such 
substitute  for  the   purpose  of  amendment 
shall  be  considered  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule  as  an  original  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
such  consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
comml^ee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
conalderejl  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
mentaJJrereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  for  1  horn- 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  QtJiLLEN],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  989 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  S.  1003  to 
amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  to  In- 
crease the  protection  afforded  consum- 
ers against  injurious  flammable  fabrics. 
The  resolution  also  provides  that  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  committee 
substitute  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

As  now  in  effect,  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  Is  limited  In  Its  application  to 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  which  are 
made  subject  to  standards  of  flammabll- 
Ity  established  by  the  act.  S.  1003  would 
extend  the  coverage  of  the  act  to  interior 
furnishings  made  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
fabric  or  related  materials  and  to  fabrics 
and  related  materials  Intended  for  use 
In  articles  of  wearing  apparel  or  inte- 
rior furnishings.  Greater  flexibility  Is 
achieved  under  the  bill  by  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  Issue 
standards  of  flammablllty  or  regula- 
tions— ^Including  labeling — for  such  ar- 
ticles, furnishings,  fabrics,  and  mate- 
rials. 

After  observing  certain  procedural  re- 
quirements, the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
would  issue  standards  and  regulations. 
The  bill  provides  also  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  consist- 
ing of  not  less  than  nine  members.  The 
Committee  would  be  fairly  representa- 
tive of  manufacturers,  distributors,  and 
the  consuming  public,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  required  to  consult  with 
it  before  prescribing  standards  or  other 
regulations  under  the  act. 

The  bill  replaces  the  present  unlim- 
ited authorization  of  appropriations 
with  specific  authorizations  of  $1.5  mjj- 


llon  for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  $2.25 
million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

S.  1003  authorizes  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  make  provision  through 
rules  and  regulations  for  maintenance 
of  records  relating  to  matters  subject  to 
the  act;  provides  for  a  more  effective 
means  of  enforcement  for  Imported 
goods  which  are  subject  to  the  act;  make 
clear  that  the  act  does  not  apply  to  ex- 
ported goods  which  are  Intended  for  for- 
eign consumption;  and  supersedes  the 
laws  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  which  are  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  989  in  order  that  S 
1003  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  California  has  said.  House  Resolu- 
tion 989  provides  for  the  consideration  of 
S.  1003,  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
amendments,  imder  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate.  A  committee 
substitute  is  printed  in  the  bUl  as  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  This  substitute 
will  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  un- 
der the  5-minute  rule  when  the  bill  Is 
open  to  amendment. 

The  bill  was  on  the  Suspension  Calen- 
dar last  Monday.  Before  It  could  be 
called  up,  the  Members  handling  It  were 
called  Into  a  conference  with  the  other 
body  and  therefore  the  bill  was  not  taken 
up.  The  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  immedi- 
ately asked  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  a  hearing.  At  that  meet- 
ing Mr.  Staggers  told  the  committee  why 
the  bill  had  been  removed  from  the  Sus- 
pension Calendar  and  that  there  was  no 
opposition  to  any  of  its  provisions;  It 
had  been  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

1  know  of  no  opposition  to  either  the 
rule  or  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
'adoption  of  the  rule  and  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Wamring 
and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  ahall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  there- 
to to  final  passage  without  intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERAnON 
OF  H.R.  13489,  CREDIT  UNION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
COLMER]  I  call  up  House  Resolution  986 
and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  986 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
13489)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  modernize  the  loan,  investment,  and 
dividend  provisions,  and  for  other  puipoees. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Teimes- 
see  [Mr.  Quillen],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  986 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
debate  for  consideration  of  HJl.  13489. 
to  amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  modernize  the  loan,  investment, 
and  dividend  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  present  law,  the  credit  com- 
mittee of  Federal  credit  unions  can 
delegate  only  a  limited  amoimt  of  its 
authority  to  a  loan  officer.  Loan  officers 
can  approve  only  loans  up  to  the  legal 
unsecured  loan  limit  of  $750  or  loans  that 
are  fully  secured  by  the  shares  of  the 
borrowing  member  on  shares  pledged  on 
his  behalf. 

As  modem  lending  practices  have 
arisen,  this  practice  has  severely  handi- 
capped many  credit  unions,  and  it  is  felt 
that  the  loan  officer  can  handle  Increased 
responsibility  without  the  credit  union 
losing  any  of  its  safety  or  liquidity  con- 
trols. HH.  13489  would  relieve  much 
of  the  physical  burden  from  the  credit 
committee  by  giving  it  authority  to  dele- 
gate any  of  Its  functions  to  a  loan  officer. 
A  serviceman  overseas  wishing  to 
borrow  more  than  $750  from  his  credit 
union,  imder  present  law.  would  have 
to  have  his  loan  application  sent  to  the 
United  States  for  approval  by  the  loam 
committee.  This  would,  of  course,  be  time 
consuming  and  might  force  the  service- 
man to  seek  other  loan  arrangements  at 
much  higher  cost.  By  delegating  loan 
authority  to  a  loan  officer,  the  service- 
man's loan  could  be  approved  on  the  spot 
and  by  a  person  who  could  easily  check 
on  the  loan  application's  credit  back- 
ground. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recently 
approved  on-post  credit  union  facilities 
for  U.S.  servicemen  stationed  in  Ger- 
many and  expects  to  extend  this  service 
to  our  servicemen  throughout  the  world. 
The  overseas  military  credit  unions  will 
actually  be  suboffices  of  existing  U.S. 
military  credit  unions.  Unless  H  Jl.  13489 
is  enacted,  these  overseas  military  credit 
unions  win  be  severely  handicapped  in 
their  attempt  to  serve  military  members 
and  the  loan  sharking  and  high  Interest 
rates  that  plague  our  overseas  service- 
men will  continue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  House  Resolution  986  In  order  that 
HJl.  13489  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consmne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  able  gentleman 
from  Cahfomla  has  stated,  House  Reao- 
lutlon  986  provides  for  the  consideration 
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of  BJR.  13489.  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  geneittl  debate. 

Several  changes  are  to  be  made  In 
existing  law.  Chief  among  these  are  pro- 
visions which  will  implement  the  use  of 
credit  unions  by  our  servicemen  overseas. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  recently 
approved  on-post  credit  unions  for  our 
military  in  Germany.  Now  a  serviceman 
who  wants  to  borrow  more  than  $750  has 
to  have  it  approved  by  a  loan  committee 
in  the  United  States.  The  bill  will  make 
It  possible  for  a  local  loan  ofBcer  to  ap- 
prove such  loans,  using  the  same  infor- 
mation available  to  the  loan  committee. 

Several  other  changes  in  the  act  are 
to  be  made  by  the  bill.  In  the  interest  of 
time.  I  will  let  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  discuss  these. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
that  committee.  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  or  the  bill.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to.— 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 
FACILITIES  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  12603)  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
(73  Stat.  479) .  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  prop- 
erties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  National  Visitor  Center, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ut  THK  COMUTTTZX  OF  TRK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  12603,  with  Mr. 
Adams  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Cramer]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Ulinoia. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  on 
Public  Works  is  pleased  to  present  for 
your  consideration  a  historic  piece  of 
legislation  reported  unanimously  by  both 
the  subcommittee  and  full  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

The  legislation  before  you  will  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator, to  enter  into  a  lease  ar- 
rangement with  the  Washington  Termi- 
nal Co.  for  use  of  the  Union  Station  as  a 
National  Visitors  Center. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  than  15 
million  foreign  and  American  visitors 
coming  to  Washington  each  year  with  a 


projected  visitation  of  35  million  persons 
annually  by  1980.  Washington,  D.C..  has 
become  not  only  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America  but  the  world  capital 
as  well.  These  visitors,  whatever  the  pur- 
pose of  their  visit  to  Washington,  are 
anxious  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  great 
Government  in  action  and  to  visit  the 
many  historical  sites  in  the  area.  In  most 
cases,  especially  the  schoolchildren,  this 
is  their  first  visit  to  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Most  of  them  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
what  to  see  or  where  to  go.  The  city  Is 
strange  to  them  and  yet  when  they 
comfe  to  Washington  to  take  in  its  treas- 
ures, they  find  no  organized  program  to 
provide  them  with  information  about  the 
Nation's  Capital.  As  an  example,  7  million 
people  visited  here  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing last  year  and  only  30  percent  bought, 
I  repeat — bought,  a  guided  tour.  The 
other  70  percent  wandered  through  the 
halls  on  their  own  and  left  as  confused 
and  ill-informed  as  when  they  came. 

To  date,  no  plan  has  been  developed 
which  will  make  a  visitor's  stay  in  this 
city  easier  and  which  will  enable  him  to 
get  the  most  out  of  his  trip  to  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  held 
extensive  hearings  last  year  and  again 
this  year  on  the  need  for  a  National  Visi- 
tors Center  and  not  one  single  witness 
appeared  in  person  or  submitted  a  state- 
ment against  the  pending  proposal.  To 
the  contrary,  a  large  chorus  of  voices,  in- 
cluding the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  numerous 
Members  of  Congress,  Government  oflB- 
cials,  newspapers,  and  others,  have  Joined 
in  the  cry  for  immediate  action  to  solve 
this  problem. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  what  President 
Johnson  said  about  the  need  for  this 
Center  In  February  1966 : 

The  unique  educational  opportunity  which 
Washington  should  offer  to  American  and 
foreign  visitors  alike  Is  largely  lost  without 
perspective  on  the  historic,  political  and  sym- 
boUc  significance  of  the  places  and  Institu- 
tions to  be  visited. 

This  Is  particularly  a  Federal  concern.  The 
prime  attraction  of  Washington  Is  the  pres- 
ence here  of  the  Federal  Government.  Here 
one  can  observe  Its  Immediate  day-to-day 
worUngs,  can  visit  Its  buUdlngs  and  shrines, 
and  can  examine  the  records  of  Its  past.  As 
a  nation,  we  are  properly  Interested  in  fos- 
tering through  visitors  to  our  National  Capi- 
tal, a  better  appreciation  of  our  democracy. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Vice  President  Hxjbert  H.  HuMPHRrr  In 
March  of  1966  when  he  said: 

visitors  to  Washington  cannot  find  a  place 
to  park,  there  Is  no  place  for  large  groups 
to  get  a  meal  In  the  Capitol  area,  there  Is  no 
orientation  space  for  large  groups,  particu- 
larly school  children,  and  In  some  of  the 
congressional  office  buUdlngs,  one  cannot 
even  find  a  drink  of  water. 

The  Vice  President  went  on  to  say 
that: 

There  Is  no  official  or  designated  place 
where  they  may  get  Information  on  how  to 
visit  our  most  revered  national  shrines.  VThat 
they  do  get  very  often  are  parking  tickets,  a 
feeling  of  being  strangers  and  Intruders,  and, 
above  all,  shabby,  cold  Indifference  to  their 
coming  here  on  what  truly  is  a  pilgrimage 
for  themselves  and  their  children.  The  time 
has  come  in  Washington  when  we  must 
meet  our  common  obligations  to  common 
courtesy. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  talk  all  day 
concerning  the  need  for  a  National  Visit- 
tors  Center  in  Washington  but  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  Congress  hears  these 
complaints  about  inadequate  parking 
space,  no  place  to  handle  large  groups  of 
people,  and  other  common  complaints 
so  I  will  spend  most  of  my  time  in  in- 
forming the  House  as  to  what  H.R.  12603 
if  enacted  into  law.  will  do  to  correct  this 
critical  problem. 

First,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
Congress  enacted  last  year  Public  Law 
89-790,  which  established  a  21 -member 
commission  to  study  the  needs  and  sites 
for  a  National  Visitors  Center  or  centers. 
The  21 -member  commission  was  com- 
posed of  the  following:  The  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Hon 
Stewart  L.  Udall.  Citizens  named  by  the 
President  were:  Mr.  Carlisle  H.  Humel- 
sine,  president  of  Colonial  Williamsburg 
Rev.  Walter  E.  Pauntroy  and  Mrs.  Jack 
Coopersmith,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Vice  President  appointed:  Sen- 
ator Alan  Bible,  of  Nevada;  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin;  Senator 
Joseph  D.  Tydings,  of  Maryland;  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott,  of  Pennsylvania;  Sen- 
ator Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  Senator  Howard  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
of  Tennessee. 

The  Speaker  named:  Representative 
Kenneth  J.  Gray,  of  Illinois;  Represent- 
ative John  C.  Kluczynski,  of  Illinois; 
Representative  J.  J.  Pickle,  of  Texas; 
Representative  William  C.  Cramer,  of 
Florida ;  Representative  Fred  D.  ScirwEN- 
GEL,  of  Iowa;  and  Representative  George 
V.  Hansen,  of  Idaho. 

Also  named  on  the  Commission  were 
the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration.  Mr.  Lawson  B. 
Knott,  Jr.;  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  and  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Arts  and  Humanities,  Dr.  S.  Dillon 
Ripley;  the  Chairman  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Mrs. 
James  H.  Rowe,  Jr.,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  on  Pine  Arts,  Mr. 
William  Walton. 

The  officials  of  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior rendered  outstanding  assistance 
to  the  Commission. 

After  1  full  year  of  work,  the  Commis- 
sion reported  unanimously  to  Congress 
the  recommendations  embodied  in  HH. 
12603  that  is  now  before  you.  A  score  of 
House  and  Senate  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  introduced  com- 
panion measures  to  H.R.  12603.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  truly  a  bipartisan  bill 
and  I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
House  Members  who  served  on  the  Com- 
mission, Mr.  Kluczynski  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Pickle  of  Texas,  Mr.  Cramer  of  Florida, 
Mr.  ScHWENGEL  of  lowa,  and  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Idaho.  I  know  the  House  joins  me  In 
paying  tribute  to  these  outstanding 
Members  of  Congress  who  Joined  the 
Members  of  the  other  body  and  the  other 
members  of  the  21 -member  Commission 
in  working  out  a  multitude  of  details  to 
bring  us  where  we  are  today  with  this 
proposal. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr,  Fallon],  and  the  other  members  of 


the  Public  Wortcs  Committee  for  their 
valuable  contribution  to  this  project. 

The  Study  Commission  considered  four 
major  proposals.  One  was  to  buy  Union 
Station,  to  lease  Union  Station,  use 
existing  Government  buildings  In  the 
city  of  Washington,  or  construct  a  fa- 
cility from  the  ground  up  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mall.  All  of  these  plans  except  the 
one  before  you  would  have  Involved  from 
$25  to  $50  million  of  the  taxpayers'  funds 
during  a  time  when  Government  expend- 
itures must  be  held  to  a  minimum. 
Therefore,  we  are  pleased  to  axuiounce  to 
the  House  that  the  proposal  we  bring  to 
you  today  will  not  require  1  cent  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  renovation  of  Union 
Station,  construction  of  parking,  or  the 
construction  of  a  new  railroad  passen- 
ger station  to  replace  Union  Station  as 
a  train  terminal.  The  Washington  Termi- 
nal Co.,  owned  50  percent  each  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,  has  agreed  to 
spend  approximately  $19 '72  million  of 
their  own  money  for  this  work.  They  will 
renovate  the  Union  Station  at  a  maxi- 
mum cost  of  $5  million  and  construct  a 
4,000-car  parking  garage  immediately 
behind  the  station  over  the  tracks  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $11  million  and  buUd 
a  $3'/^  million  passanger  station  on  the 
ground  level  of  the  parking  facility. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  a  lease  arrangement 
with  the  owners  of  Union  Station  to  take 
over  all  of  these  facilities  as  a  visitors 
center  on  an  annual  lease  basis,  not  to 
exceed  $3  million.  The  first  rental  pay- 
ment will  not  be  due  untU  the  facility  Is 
ready  for  public  use.  Therefore,  the  day 
we  start  paying  rent,  we  start  receiving 
revenues  from  parking  fees  and  the  sale 
of  goods  and  services,  plus  untold  eco- 
nomic and  social  fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  wUl 
have  10  major  benefits  and  points: 

First.  More  than  15  million  visitors 
coming  to  Washington  annually  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  an  orientation-reception 
area  capable  of  serving  about  6,000  per- 
sons per  hour;  visit  any  one  of  four  thea- 
ters for  the  main  program,  seating  no 
less  than  2,000  every  15  minutes;  view  - 
exhibits,  publication,  and  information 
services,  capable  of  handling  about  1.600 
persons  at  one  time;  see  rooms  set  aside 
for  special  exhibits;  facilities  for  service 
organizations  such  as  Ivis,  Travelers  Aid, 
USO,  and  NATO— National  Association 
of  Travel  Organizations,  sponsors  of 
"Discover  America"  program;  offices  and 
desk  space  for  commercial  tours,  reserva- 
tions, and  monetary  exchange  services; 
restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  kitchen  fa- 
cilities for  1.000  persons;  relaxing 
lounges  and  some  outdoor  seating  space 
in  the  esplanade;  rest  rooms  serving  sev- 
eral hundred  persons;  checkroom  and 
rental  lockers;  babysitting  service  and 
many  other  needed  services. 

Second.  Adequate  off-street  parking 
over  the  tracks  will  be  provided  for  visi- 
tors and  employees  In  the  Capitol  Hill 
area  at  a  modest  rate  not  to  exceed  $1 
for  24-hour  parking. 

Third.  With  scheduled  heUcopter  serv- 
ice on  the  roof  of  the  parking  garage, 
subway  In  the  basement,  eight  lanes  of 
ingress  and  egress  around  the  Visitors 
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Center  for  vehicular  traffic  and  a  new 
train  station  to  accommodate  high-speed 
passenger  trains,  we  will  be  tying  to- 
gether all  four  modes  of  transportation  In 
one  place,  making  It  very  convenient  for 
all  travelers. 

Fourth.  Several  million  dollars  an- 
nually In  additional  revenues  will  accrue 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  through  sales 
tax  revenues  from  visitors,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  annual  Federal  payment  to 
the  city. 

Fifth.  Traffic  congestion  on  the  streets 
of  Washington  will  be  relieved  consider- 
ably by  separating  the  visitor  from  his 
automobile  and  providing  him  with  bus 
service  to  the  Capitol  and  areas  around 
the  MaU. 

Sixth.  The  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Capitol  Visitors  Center  to 
orient  visitors  in  the  Capitol  Building 
Seventh.  The  $191/2  million  to  be  spent 
by  the  railroads  in  the  vicinity  of  Union 
Station  will  be  of  great  impetus  for  new 
motels,  hotels,  and  other  facilities  to  be 
constructed  in  an  area  of  our  city  that  Is 
very  unsightly.  This  will  bring  millions 
of  dollars  in  additional  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Eighth.  The  Union  Station  is  a  histori- 
cal landmark  and  If  it  is  not  used  as  a 
Visitors  Center,  It  will  eventually  be  torn 
down. 

Ninth.  Expanded  USO  facilities  with 
overnight  accommodations  for  service- 
men. 

Section  108  of  the  reported  bill  which 
repeals  existing  laws  or  parts  thereof  In- 
consistent with  this  act  to  the  extent  of 
that  Inconsistency  is  a  statement  of  what 
is  generally  true  as  a  matter  of  statutory 
construction.  The  committee  included 
this  provision  out  of  caution  and  to  point 
up  problems  that  will  arise  imder  cer- 
tain provisions  of  law  which  obviously 
are  Inconsistent  with  this  act.  For  ex- 
ample, the  acts  of  February  2.  1901,  and 
February  28,  1903,  both  Impose  certain 
restrictions  and  limitations  on  the  use  by 
the  owners  of  the  terminal  properties 
and  give  certain  rights  therein  to  other 
parties.  Obviously,  portions  of  these 
properties  must  be  withdrawn  from  the 
use  contemplated  by  these  earlier  acts 
In  order  for  this  act  to  be  carried  out, 
and  section  108  provides  the  general 
statutory  language  to  make  this  result 
clear. 

I  want  to  yield  to  any  Member  for 
questions  and  comments.  Therefore,  I 
will  close  with  excerpts  from  two  recent 
editorials  appearing  In  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  the  Washhigton  Post. 
The  Star  recently  said  in  a  Monday,  Oc- 
tober 30  editorial: 

There  Is  a  great  Inadequacy  of  tourist  fa- 
cilities In  Washington.  There  wiU  be  a  splen- 
did opportunity  to  do  something  about  it 
when  the  Hoiise  takes  up  the  bUl  authoriz- 
ing the  conversion  of  Union  Station  into  a 
national  visitors  center.  The  legislative 
package  put  together  with  great  care  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Is  an  extremely  attrac- 
tive bargain  and  It  is  recognized  as  such  by 
a  unanimous  approval  voted  by  the  Hoiise 
PubUc  Works  Committee. 

The  Washington  Post  recently  said: 
Washington's    inability    to    provide    ade- 
quately for  its  growing  number  of  toiirlsts 
\mder   the  present   conditions   grows   more 
apparent  year  by  year.  It  is  obvious  that 


Union  Station  is  the  logical  location  for  the 
national  visitors  center.  The  key  element  in 
the  new  proposal  is  a  pracUcal  partnership 
between  government  and  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  Indeed  pleased 
to  report  for  your  consideration  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  that  we  be- 
lieve will  bring  untold  benefits  to  millions 
of  Americans,  foreign  visitors,  and  gen- 
erations yet  unborn,  who  will  be  visiting 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  hope  the  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  unanimously  so  we 
will  show  that  this  great  Nation's  Capital 
really  does  have  a  heart  and  a  con- 
science. Thank  you. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Illinois,  not  only  upon  his  excel- 
lent, eloquent,  and  compelling  statement 
here  today,  but  primarily  upon  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  on  his  part  which 
has  produced  this  magnificent  plan. 

The  program  presented  to  us  today  by 
our  colleague  from  Illinois  Is  the  result 
of  many,  many  months  of  Intense  re- 
search, long  Investigation,  many,  many 
hours  of  conferences,  many  hard  sessions 
of  bargaining  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  this  Congress  with 
other  people  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  representing  the  railroads. 
I  think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  has  been  proposed. 

I  predict  that  the  House  will  go  along 
unanimously,  or  nearly  unanimously, 
with  the  gentleman. 

I  want  also  to  say  that  this  program 
Is  a  tribute  to  the  work,  the  earnest  per- 
spicacity, the  foresight,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Gray],  and  when  It  Is  built.  It  win 
be  a  monument  to  Mr.  Gray  and  to  his 
dedication  to  his  country. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  on  all  the 
work  that  has  gone  Into  It. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  certainly  appreciate 
those  kind  remailts.  but  I  would  not 
want  to  leave  the  Impression  that  the 
full  21 -member  Commission  did  not 
work  very  zealously  for  tills  plan. 

I  want  to  share  with  them  these  kind 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Texaa. 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Fallon]. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  his  part  and  for  the  work  he  has  put 
into  bringing  this  proposIUon  before  the 
House  today. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  and  the 
Commission  which  has  put  all  the 
thought  and  work  Into  this  presentation. 
I  think  It  Is  a  much  needed  project. 
For  years  1  have  noticed  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  children  coming  Into  this 
building  with  no  preparation  for  food  or 
drink  or  for  other  facilities.  Certainly  It 
Is  one  of  the  most  needed  projects.  I  ask 
House  approval  of  the  bill  today. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  chairman  for  his  kind  re- 
marks and  for  his  help. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  heard  many 
bills  presented  to  this  House.  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  instance  when  I  have 
heard  a  bill  presented  in  a  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  effective  manner  than  that 
which  has  just  been  presented  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman.  He  has  done  a  fine  Job 
and  we  are  grateful  for  his  work. 

Certainly  there  is  a  great  need  for  this 
project.  I  assure  the  gentleman  he  will 
have  my  support. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in- 
tended to  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  In  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  for  his  fore- 
sight and  leadership  and  dedication  to 
duty.  However,  I  find  our  beloved  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr  Wright]  was  so 
eloquent,  I  am  going  to  have  to  skip  over 
that  point  and  just  merely  second  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  had  to  say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  wish  to  point  out 
that  this  measure  the  gentleman  has 
brought  before  the  House  today  had  bi- 
partisan support  and  came  out  of  our 
committee  with  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  all  in  favor  of  it.  There  was 
not  one  single  vote  cast  against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  reempha- 
size  what  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
said.  This  bm  is  to  provide  for  the  con- 
venience and  Information  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  a  real  service  to  the 
citizens  of  America,  and  all  those  who 
come  to  our  Nation's  Capital.  I  highly 
commend  the  bill  and  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  duty 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia,  for  his  kind  comments 
and  his  very  valuable  help  on  this  im- 
portant project. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  any- 
thing In  this  legislation  under  considera- 
tion which  In  any  way,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, deals  with  the  National  Industrial 
Exhibition  and  Transportation  Center. 
Incorporated? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
very  good  question.  The  answer  Is,  "No." 

We  had  several  groups  before  our  com- 
mlttee  who  felt  this  was  such  a  great 
plan  they  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  It  I 
stated  we  did  not  want  to  encumber 
this  legislation  with  a  lot  of  proposals 
In  this  legislation,  without  detailed  study. 

I  might  briefly  point  out  that  several 
groups  would  like  to  take  some  of  the 
area  behind  Union  Station  and  put  In 
additional  parking  and  provide  for  ex- 
hibits for  the  various  States  and  Indus- 
trial exhibits.  These  plans  have  some 
merit  but  we  did  not  want,  as  I  said 
to  encumber  this  legislation  with  these 
plans,  so  the  answer  Is  negative.  This 
legislation  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
group  the  gentleman  mentioned. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  said  some  of 
these  plans  have  merit,  I  would  like  to 
nail  this  factor  down  once  more.  Is  there 
anything  in  the  bUl  or  in  the  report 
which  makes  a  recommendation  for  any 
proposal  except  the  one  which  Is  being 
considered  by  the  bill  itself? 

Mr.  GRAY.  None  whatsoever.  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa 
that  the  plan  he  has  mentioned  here 
would  require  additional  congressional 
legislation. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too. 
commend  the  gentleman  from  lUlnois, 
the  committee,  and  the  Commission  on 
this  proposal. 

This  Visitor  Center  can  provide  a  very 
inspiring  introduction  to  our  National 
Capital  for  the  millions  of  Americans  and 
foreign  tourists  who  yearly  visit  this  great 
city.  This  endeavor  is  not  without  prece- 
dent. The  visitor  center  in  colonial  WIl- 
Uamsburg  can  well  serve  as  a  model  for 
our  National  Visitor  Center.  An  out- 
standing feature  of  the  Williamsburg 
project,  and  one  which  should  be  Incor- 
porated here.  Is  the  orientation  film 
aptly  entitled  "The  Patriot."  This  emo- 
tion-packed, half -hour  film  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion to  all  who  view  It  and  provides  a 
proper  background  for  glimpsing  that 
great  restoration.  Any  film  we  provide 
should  offer  the  same  type  of  inspira- 
tional approach,  with  the  same  historical 
objectivity  as  the  Williamsburg  nim. 

Knowing,  as  I  do,  how  many  millions 
of  young  people  come  here  to  this  Na- 
tion's Capital,  I  believe  that  part  of  the 
project  which  Is  designed  to  afford  a 
background  of  information  and  inspira- 
tion prior  to  their  seeing  their  Nation's 
Capital  will  do  much  to  stimulate  ideals 
of  good  citizenship. 

I  feel  that,  irrespective  of  the  econom- 
ics, we  cannot  afford  to  pass  up  this  op- 
portunity to  present  this  picture.  I  hope 
the  bill  will  receive  the  support  and  the 
guidance  required  to  carry  the  project 
through  to  a  very  successful  conclusion. 
If  so.  I  know  we  will  have  rendered  this 
Nation  a  great  service. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Since  the  gentleman  has  further  men- 
tioned Williamsburg,  I  should  like  to  urge 
any  Members  here  who  have  not  been  to 
Williamsburg  to  go  down  to  see  this  op- 
eration. WlUiamsburg  had  750,000  vis- 
itors last  year.  We  had  15  million.  Look 
at  Williamsburg  and  then  multiply  the 
the  problem  there  by  20  to  get  some  Idea 
of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 

It  all  started  at  Williamsburg  The 
Government  is  continuing  here  It  Is 
really  ironic  that  we  can  talk  about  and 
explain  our  early  beginnings,  that  we  can 
go  down  and  learn  about  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Patrick  Henry  and  how  all  these 
people  went  through  the  wilderness  to 
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create  this  great  Government,  and  vet 
when  we  come  to  the  modern  20th  cen 
tury  it  is  nearly  all  lost  and  we  cannot 
find  out  what  is  going  on  here  at  the 
seat  of  our  Government. 

I  believe  we  should  continue  what  was 
started  in  Williamsburg  almost  200  vears 
ago.  ° 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  coUeague 
from  Illinois  TMr.  Pucinski] 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  should  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  ffoor.  It  is  a  very  Important  piece 
of  legislation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  on  behalf  of  the 
constituents  of  the  11th  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois,  who  are  coming  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  ever-Increasing 
numbers  to  visit  our  Nation's  Capital 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  which 
would  make  their  stay  more  pleasant 
more  educational,  and  more  Informative 
than  the  bill  before  us  today.  The  gentle- 
man is  performing  a  service  for  aU 
Americans.  I  am  sure  that  as  the  years 
go  by  and  millions  and  mllUons  of  people 
visit  this  Center,  they  will  be  grateful 
that  there  was  a  man  named  Gray  who 
pushed  this  legislation  so  hard  in  his 
committee  and  in  the  House  to  get  it 
through  the  Congress. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman.  I  am 
proud  he  is  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thp 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  As  a  Member  who  has 
visited  In  Williamsburg  and  has  had  an 
Interest  hi  WlUiamsburg,  and  now  has  a 
continuing  Interest  In  the  Nation's 
Capital  hi  Washington,  D.C.,  I  should  like 
to  add  my  comments. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  a  National  Visitors 
Center  for  the  people  throughout  the 
country.  Since  I  represent  the  people  who 
live  nearby.  In  what  way  will  this  help 
the  Government  employee  with  his  park- 
ing problem,  if  at  all? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  Is  a  very  important 
question.  I  hope  the  gentleman  wlU  allow 
me  to  refer  to  a  chart.  I  believe  I  can 
better  show  the  answer. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  parking  Is  a 
terrible    problem    In    the    District    of 
Columbia.  That  Is  putting  It  very  mildly. 
This  chart  shows  the  parking  require- 
ment for  1965.  We  do  not  have  the  cur- 
rent estimates  that  are  up.  We  can  see 
that  In  1965,  during  the  peak  tourist 
season,  from  cherry  blossom  time  In  April 
to  school  time  in  September,  we  had  a 
need  for  at  least  13,000  parking  spaces  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  That  Is  13,000. 
This  facility  at  Union  Station  wlU  en- 
compass 1.4  million  square  feet,  or  for 
4,000  vehicles.  So  this  will  not  even  take 
care  of  the  requirement  that  we  had  In 
1965. 

I  believe  that  if  anyone  Is  fearful  we 
are  building  a  "white  elephant"  here, 
which  will  not  be  used,  all  he  needs  to  do 
Is  look  at  the  National  Park  Service 
statistics,  which  show  that  right  now  we 
need  13.000  parking  spaces 
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In  a  direct  answer  to  your  question,  as 
to  how  this  win  help  the  Govenunent 
employees  starting,  let  us  say,  In  Janu- 
ary and  running  up  through  April,  the 
need  will  be  for  only  3.000  or  4.000 
spaces.  The  people  who  work  In  the  Mall 
area  or  In  the  Capitol  area  can  utilize 
this  parking  facility  at  $1  a  day.  After 
September  they  can  utilize  it  again  imtU 
April  again. 

This  will  allow  us  to  have  a  full  return 
from  the  revenues  from  the  paridng  and 
at  the  same  time  accommodate  Govern- 
ment workers.  That  Is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2.  as  I  stated  earlier — and 
the  gentleman  may  not  have  caught  the 
remark — Is  that  the  studies  by  the  Park 
Service  show  that  78  percent  of  the 
people  coming  to  Washington  each  year 
come  by  car.  On  an  average  day  during 
the  summer  months  there  are  50,000 
vehicles  nmning  on  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. 

If  we  could  get  these  cars  off  the  streets 
and  divorce  the  driver  from  his  auto- 
mobile, letting  him  park  In  this  nice 
parking  facility,  we  will  certainly  en- 
hance the  flow  of  traffic  through  the 
city.  We  will  allow  people  to  get  to  work 
quicker  and  get  home  quicker  by  allow- 
ing the  tourist  who  Is  now  cluttering  up 
the  street,  to  park  hi  this  facility.  There 
are  untold  benefits  to  the  people  in 
Washington  and  In  the  entire  metropoli- 
tan area,  and  additional  revenues  will 
result,  as  well  as  less  taxes,  because  of 
the  new  hotels  and  other  facilities  that 
will  be  constructed  as  a  result.  This  will 
have  a  tremendous  Impact  on  your  peo- 
ple, I  assure  you. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  imder  title  I  the  General 
Services  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  a  contract  with  the  Washing- 
ton Terminal  Co.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  under 
section  102  you  put  in  certain  limitations. 
One  of  them  is,  as  It  states  on  page  6, 
on  line  24: 

The  United  States  shall  have  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  all  of  the  property  leased 
under  this  title  for  an  "amoimt  not  In 
excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
property  any  time  after  the  first  year  of 
the  Ijase  on  1  year's  written  notice  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  including 
credit  toward  such  purchase  price  of  any 
portions  of  rentals  paid  by  the  United 
States  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon." 
Do  I  understand  that  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  General  Services  Administrator  to 
put  that  provision  in  the  contract? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  a  permissive  pro- 
viso and  is  certainly  not  mandatory.  We 
merely  felt  that  in  10  or  15  or  20  years 
from  now,  If  this  facility  got  so  large 
that  it  needed  to  be  expanded  and  we 
felt  that  it  should  be  a  permanent  one, 
we  would  have  the  authority  to  go  in 
and  say  to  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.,  "We  want  to  purchase  this  facility. 
Some  of  the  amount  of  money  we  have 
paid  you  In  rent,  or  a  portion  of  It,  shall 
be  used  toward  th%  purchase  price."  It 
was  added  in  as  a  proviso  In  case  we  saw 
fit  later  on  to  purchase  the  property. 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  this 
subsection  (5)  which  I  just  read  there 
Is  a  provision  that  states  "not  in  excess 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  prop- 
erty." I  direct  your  attention  to  the  next 
section,  105   (a),  which  says: 

Sec.  106.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not,  during  the  term  of  any  lease  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
this  title.  Include  In  the  assessed  valuation 
for  tax  purposes  of  the  properties  now  owned 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Company  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  any  Increase  In  valua- 
tion by  reason  of  the  agreements,  leases  or 
Improvements  made  pursuant  to  this  title  on 
behalf  of  the  Federal  Gtoverrmient. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  up.  It  Is  a  very  important 
point. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  me  ask 
you  the  question. 

Ui.  GRAY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion is  this:  There  Is  £ui  assessed  valua- 
tion of  this  property  at  the  present  time. 
Does  this  provision  prohibit  the  increased 
valuation  at  any  time  for  tax  purposes  by 
the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  GRAY.  No.  Here  is  what  we  want 
to  do.  We  want  to  continue  charging  real 
estate  taxes  on  what  we  call  the  monu- 
ment, that  is,  the  existing  Union  Station 
building.  Last  year  they  paid  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  total  aggregate  sum  of 
$350,000  in  taxes.  That  taxation  will  con- 
tinue. I  am  coming  to  the  gentleman's 
question  now.  They  will  go  back  80  feet 
with  the  park  and  then  will  build  a  brand 
new  station  to  be  used  for  railroad  pur- 
poses only.  The  station  will  be  ultra- 
modem  with  escalators  running  right  to 
the  trains.  That  new  station  will  be  sub- 
ject to  taxation  also. 

The  only  moratoriiun  which  we  are 
placing  upon  it  is  the  Improvements 
made  for  the  Federal  Government  and 
that  includes  this  parking  facility,  movie 
theaters,  restaurants,  and  other  facilities. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
on  the  improvements  alone?  In  other 
words,  if  it  depreciates  and,  if  in  fact, 
it  crumbles  down,  then  you  will  have  to 
improve  It  in  order  to  bring  It  back 
up  to  normal  use,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  cannot  visualize  their 
spending  $5  million  upon  a  building 
which  would  depreciate  in  value  over 
this  period  of  time  to  any  extent. 

We  will  spend  $250,000  alone  on  the 
appearances  outside  and  in  cleaning  it 
up.  Of  course,  the  inside  will  require 
new  restrooms.  new  restaurants,  other 
facilities  such  sis  orientation  rooms  for 
school  groups  attending  the  Nation's 
Capital,  and  there  will  also  be  transla- 
tion centers  for  foreign  visitors  who  will 
jbe  able  to  hear  the  true  facts  about  our 
Government  and  its  operations  In  their 
own  language. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
what  I  am  trying  to  visualize  is  this  sit- 
uation: Suppose  that  I  am  the  assessor 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  run 
Into  this  provision  as  contained  in  sec- 
tion 105  here.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois talks  about  improvements  and  so 
forth  that  are  made  to  this  particular 
piece  of  property. 

However,  how  am  I,  as  the  assessor,  to 
assess  this  in  the  future  when  you  can- 
not raise  the  value  thereof,  according  to 


this  provision,  because  of  the  improve- 
ments that  may  be  made  by  the  UJ3. 
Government? 

In  other  words,  if  that  is  true,  then, 
what  is  going  to  be  my  guide  as  to  the 
assessed  valuation  of  this  property  In  the 
future,  if  I  sun  the  assessor. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  give  the  gentle- 
man an  example.  If  an  assessor  comes  to 
your  house,  and  if  you  have  a  beauti- 
ful home  that  cost  $30,000,  and  if  you 
have  $5,000  worth  of  new  furniture  In  It. 
sdl  we  are  saying  to  you  sis  the  sissessor 
Is  this:  You  go  ahead  and  assess  that 
$30,000  home,  but  you  overlook  the  $5,000 
cost  of  the  furniture,  because  it  repre- 
sents Improvements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  is  overlooking  the  tact  that  a 
new  train  station  will  be  constructed. 
This  old  site  will  be  vacated  and  the  new 
trsiin  station  will  be  100  percent  assessed 
as  to  Its  evaluation.  In  additkm,  the  as- 
sessed evaluation  goes  vcpaa.  the  old 
building  as  we  know  it  now,  but  not  the 
improvements.  It  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  say 
that  you  are  going  to  construct  a  new 
station  there.  When  you  place  a  new  sta- 
tion there 

Mr.  GRAY.  Right. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  hap- 
pens to  the  old  station? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  old  station  remains  as 
a  building  that  is  worth  so  many  dollsu-s, 
and  that  is  the  maimer  in  which  the 
assessed  evaluation  operates. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, If  the  gentlemsin  will  yield  further, 
that  statement  appears  to  be  inconsist- 
ent. The  gentleman's  statement  appears 
to  be  Inconsistent  with-  section  105,  In 
particular  when  one  turns  to  line  14 
thereof  wherein  it  says: 

The  District  of  Columbia  shall  not,  during 
the  term  of  any  lease  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  title,  Include 
In  the  assessed  valuation  for  tax  purposes 
of  the  properties  now  owned  by  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  Company  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  any  Increase  In  valuation  by 
reason  of  the  agreements,  leases  or  Improve- 
ments made  pursuant  to  this  title  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Now,  If  the  Federal  Government's 
contribution  helps  to  improve  the 
property 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  refer 
to  line  19  on  page  8,  he  will  be  able  to 
answer  his  own  question  where  It  says 
" — valuation  by  res«on  of  the  sigree- 
ments,". 

This  includes  the  new  parking  facility, 
the  $5  million  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing facilities,  the  rest  of  it  stays  as  It  is. 
what  they  had  before  the  sigreement  will 
be  taxed,  plus  the  new  station.  That 
seems  very  simple  to  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Whenever 
the  Federal  Government  takes  it  over.  It 
Is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  any  more  than  the  Capitol 
Is.  So  that  Is  the  thing  that  confuses  me 
when  the  gentleman  msikes  reference  to 
the  improvements  in  this  other  part, 
because  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  pay  tsixes  on  Its  own  property  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  other  thsm  we  make 
a  contribution  to  them. 

Mr.    GRAY.   That   is   true,   but   we 
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wanted  to  spell  this  out  so  that  It  would 
not  be  a  matter  foi;  confusion.  I  am  sorry 
the  gentleman  does  not  understand,  be- 
cause we  mean  without  question  to  point 
out  that  we  expect  Increased  taxes  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  expect 
the  railroads  to  pay  taxes  to  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  for  the  old  and  new  build- 
ings but  all  we  are  saying  Is  that  the 
Government  should  not  pay  taxes  on  the 
new  Improvements  we  are  getting  for  our 
own  use.  To  do  otherwise  would  merely 
raise  the  cost  of  the  lease  payments. 

Mr,  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chalmian,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  fur- 
ther answer  to  the  question  posed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  these  facilities 
will  remain  right  where  they  are,  they 
will  be  leased  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  this  Is  all  taxable,  and  the  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  make  certain 
that  the  taxes  would  relate  only  to  the 
present  property,  and  not  the  Improved 
property,  therefore  the  improvements 
themselves  will  not  be  taxable,  but  the 
property  will  continue  to  be  in  the  title 
of  private  enterprise,  and  the  private 
enterprise,  will  put  up  the  money. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Visi- 
tors Center  Is  the  first  real  step  forward 
In  providing  for  the  annual  millions  of 
visitors  to  Washington. 

It  was  once  said  that  all  roads  led  to 
Rome,  then  the  capital  of  the  known 
world.  This  Is  even  more  true  today  of 
Washington,  the  Capital  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  free  world.  With  the  popula- 
tion growth  and  modem  transportation, 
the  number  of  our  visitors  now  exceeds  12 
million  yearly  and  is  expected  to  double 
In  the  next  decade. 

Heretofore,  we  have  treated  our  guests 
very  casually.  While  Congress,  the  White 
House,  the  Government  agencies,  the  art 
museums,  and  many  others  have  cer- 
tainly made  them  welcome,  there  has 
been  no  central  facility  provided  for  their 
convenience.  This  is  remedied  by  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  It  estabUshes  at 
the  Union  Station  a  center,  for  all  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  as  well  as 
our  many  foreign  visitors,  where  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation's  Capital,  its  functions 
and  its  many  attractions  can  be  ex- 
plained in  advance.  This  will  add  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  understanding  of  our 
tourists  on  their  tours  throughout  the 
city.  Four  thousand  off-street  parking 
spaces,  provision  for  new  modem  rail 
terminals,  chartered  buses,  and  school 
buses  are  included.  All  of  this  will  be 
done  by  agreement  with  the  railroads 
whereby  they  provide  the  funds  for  the 
extensive  alterations  that  will  be  neces- 
sary and  therefore  no  Govemment  outlay 
of  funds  will  be  required. 

This  highly  advantageous  Improvement 
to  our  Capital  has  its  counterpart  in  an- 
other great  project  which  complements 
the  Visitors  Center  without  any  duplica- 
tion of  facilities. 

A  group  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
and  civic  organizations  of  Washington 
propose  a  great  underground  bus  trans- 
portation terminal  and  passenger  Inter- 
change immediately  south  of  Mount 
Vernon  Square.  The  two  major  interstate 
bus  companies  now  carry  over  9  mil- 
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lion  passengers  annually  to  and  from 
Washington  and  this  voliune  Increases 
each  year.  This  requires  about  800  buses 
daily  for  their  regularly  scheduled  nms. 
Their  present  Inadequate  and  obsolete 
terminals  have  already  passed  the  sat- 
uration point  and  these  buses  add  greatly 
to  the  downtown  traffic  congestion.  The 
Moimt  Vernon  Square  proposal  provides 
modem  terminal  facilities  completely 
adequate  for  many  years  to  come.  These 
will  connect  by  xmderground  access  to 
the  neighboring  center  leg  of  the  inner 
loop  which  can  absorb  this  traffic  without 
difficulty.  This  will  remove  much  of  the 
congestion  from  the  downtown  city 
streets  and  Is  most  heartily  endorsed  by 
these  bus  companies.  Also  Included  Is  a 
terminal  for  suburban  buses  thereby 
eliminating  use  of  the  downtown  streets 
as  terminals  and  providing  for  the  first 
time  modem  facilities  and  protection 
from  Inclement  weather  for  the  commut- 
ers from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Ex- 
press commuter  buses  using  the  center 
leg  can  materially  reduce  the  time  of 
their  running  schedules.  Other  provisions 
Include  3,500-car  parking,  a  direct  con- 
nection to  the  subway  station  at  Eighth 
and  G  Streets  and  passenger  Interchange 
between  all  of  the  above  and  local  buses 
on  the  city  streets.  These  will  be  of  major 
convenience  to  oiir  visitors  and  but  3 
minutes  away  by  subway  from  the  Visi- 
tors Center.  It  seems  highly  advisable 
that  these  two  great  traffic  generators  be 
in  separate  locations. 

Above  ground  the  Moimt  Vemon 
Square  project  consists  of  a  great  perma- 
nent national  Industrial  exposition.  Such 
an  exhibit  of  the  skill  and  Ingenuity  of 
our  free  enterprise  system  demonstrates 
the  strength  and  depth  of  our  democracy 
and  appears  to  be  a  desirable  adjunct 
to  the  Visitors  Center.  The  Mount 
Vemon  Square  project  requires  no  sub- 
sidy from  the  Goverrmient  and  the  mil- 
lions of  additional  tax  revenues  will  be 
of  decided  benefit  to  the  District  and 
Federal  Governments. 

While  no  legislation  is  required  for  this 
project.  It  decidedly  enhances  the  Visi- 
tors Center  by  providing  a  practical  solu- 
tion to  a  pressing  transportation  prob- 
lem. Therefore.  I  feel  it  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  so  that  Its  develop- 
ment and  that  of  the  Visitors  Center  may 
go  forward  together. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  consumed  45  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support"  of  this 
legislation.  I  do  not  Intend  to  duplicate, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  said  and  the  facts  that 
he  has  brought  out;  however,  there  are 
several  matters  which  I  would  like  to 
point  out. 

The  provisions  of  H.R.  12603,  as  re- 
ported, embody  a  constructive,  bipartisan 
attempt  to  meet  the  demands  placed 
upon  the  Nation's  Capital  to  adequately 
accommodate  the  orientation  needs  of 
the  millions  of  visitors  to  the  area 
annually. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the 


product  of  encompassing  hearings  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  PubUc  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  on  the  final  report  of  the 
Study  Commission  on  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  which  Study  Commission  was 
established  by  statute  in  November  of 
last  year,  and  on  certain  other  alterna- 
tive proposals. 

The  Study  Commission,  composed  of 
21  members,  representing  practically 
every  conceivable  Interest  In  a  national 
visitor  center  project,  made  Its  report  to 
the  Congress  on  September  15.  1967. 

As  a  member  of  that  Study  Commls. 
sion.  along  with  five  other  Members  of 
this  body  and  six  Members  of  the  other 
body,  representing  the  legislative  branch 
in  the  formulation  of  the  Study  Commis- 
sion's proposals,  I  think  those  proposals 
constitute  a  realistic  approach  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  meet  the 
demands  of  tourists  to  the  area. 

The  work  of  the  Study  Commission  Is 
one  of  the  most  cooperative  and  produc- 
tive efforts,  accomplished  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  which  I  have 
seen  In  my  14  years  of  experience 
in  Washington.  The  cooperation  on  the 
Study  Commission  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
indicates  to  me  the  Interest  on  all  sides 
for  finding  a  solution  to  the  very  perplex- 
ing problem  of  what  to  do  to  provide 
necessary  information  and  services  to 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital— the 
Capital,  after  all.  being  representative  of 
the  people  themselves,  they  being  prop- 
erly entitled  to  see  what  is  going  on  here 
and  to  see  how  their  Govemment  func- 
tions, thus,  hopefully,  becoming  more 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Government. 
The  solutions  embodied  and  envisioned 
in  the  reported  bill  to  this  problem  is  a 
very  fine  one,  and  one  which  makes 
sense,  certainly,  to  this  Member  of  the 
House.  It  has  the  valuable  aspect  of  pre- 
serving the  Union  Station  complex  and 
of  providing  facilities  close  to  the  Capitol 
and  the  rest  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority  was 
pleased  to  have  a  constructive  voice  in 
the  formulation  of  the  proposal  which 
was  overwhelmingly  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee and  recommended  for  enactment. 
The  bill,  as  it  is  presently  written,  em- 
bodies a  proposal  which  was  the  product 
of  cooperation  among  the  majority  and 
minority  members  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee,  not  in  a  spirit  of 
compromise,  but  rather  in  a  spirit  of 
agreeing  to  all  aspects  of  the  legisla- 
tion, before  reporting  It  to  the  House 
for  consideration. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  spent 
tireless  and  endless  hours  and  efforts  to 
try  to  pull  this  proposal  together  in  a 
form  which  would  be  reasonable  and 
feasible  in  a  fiscal  year  when  spending 
cuts  and  economy  moves  are  necessarily 
having  to  be  made  in  many  areas  of  the 
Federal  Government's  activities  and 
which  would  possibly  attract  the  support 
of  the  Congress.  In  my  opinion,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill,  as  reported,  have  met 
these  worthy  objectives.  I  think  the  bill 
is  deserving  of  the  support  of  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Actual 
spending  is  a  few  years  away  when  the 
building  is  available  for  occupancy  any- 


way. At  that  time  it  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial earning  capacity  in  concessions 
and  rentals  that  could  recoup  most  of 
the  VS.  cost. 

"Htle  I  of  the  bill  before  us  establishes 
the  procedures  for  the  making  of  agree- 
ments and  leases  with  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  for  the  use  of  its  Union 
Station  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  National  Visitor  Center 
and  a  parking  facility  for  the  center 
Section  101  of  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  to  make  such  agreements  and 
leases  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 

Section  102  of  the  legislation  provides 
that  such  agreements  and  leases  will  be 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and 
conditions ; 

First.  The  company  will  alter  the 
Union  Station  building  to  provide  ade- 
quate visitor  facilities,  construct  a  4  000- 
vehlcle  parking  facility  in  the  air  space 
Immediately  northerly  of  the  building, 
and  lease  the  building  and  the  parking 
facility  to  the  United  States  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  20  years. 

Second.  The  total  cost  of  such  altera- 
tions may  not  exceed  $5  million,  and  the 
total  cost  of  such  alteration  and  con- 
struction may  not  exceed  $16  milUon 

Third.  The  rentals  paid  by  the  United 
States  may  not  exceed  the  fair  rental 
value  of  the  property,  and  the  aggregate 
annual  cost  to  the  United  States  of  these 
leases  may  not  exceed  $3  million. 

Fourth.  After  the  first  year  of  the 
leases,  the  United  States  will  have  an 
option  to  purchase  the  leased  property 
from  the  company  on  1  year's  written 
notice  at  not  more  than  fair  market 
value,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
including  credit  toward  the  purchase 
price  of  rentals  paid  by  the  United  States 
as  are  mutually  agreed  upon. 

fifth.  The  company  will  construct  a 
new  railroad  passenger  station  In  the 
area  beneath  or  adjacent  to  the  National 
Visitor  Center  parking  facility. 

And  sixth.  The  agreements  and  leases 
will  be  subject  to  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
tenor  and  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  jointly  prescribe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hasten  to  add,  at  this 
point,  that  under  this  bill,  there  will  be 
no  expenditure  of  any  money  by  the 
united  States  until  such  time  as  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Visitor  Center  are  available 
lor  public  use.  Thus,  the  operating  cost 
to  the  United  States  will  begin  at  a  time 
when  revenue  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Visitor  Center  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  United  States  to  pay  for  such 
costs.  It  is  the  expectation  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  detaUed  hi  conunittee  re- 
port on  this  legislation,  that  operation 
costs  of  the  Center  will  be  equal  to  the 
revenues  derived  from  it  as  nearly  as 
possible. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  economic 
Picture  is  very  uncertain,  yet  at  a  time 
when  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Capi- 
tal area  is  Increasing  at  never-before- 
heard-of  rates,  the  committee,  wisely  in 
my  opinion,  decided  to  authorize  the  lease 
of  facilities  for  a  National  Visitor  Center 
the  operational  cost  of  which  could  be 
substantially  offset  by  revenues,  rather 
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than  to  authorize  the  outright  purchase 
or  construction  of  such  facilities  at  this 
time.  Furthermore,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  legislation  reserves  the  right  of  the 
United  States,  through  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  to  negotiate  for  an  option 
to  purchase  the  properties  used  as  a  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  at  some  future 
time,  so  as  to  provide  for  recouping  our 
rental  payments.  I  also  point  out  that 
investments  and  expenditures  through 
property  purchased,  however,  without 
such  option  cannot  be  exercised  and  the 
subsequent  authorization  by  law. 

Title  I  also  details  certain  require- 
ments for  the  administration  of  the 
leased  properties,  for  a  study  on  the  prob- 
lems of  transportation  hi  certain  areas 
of  Washington  densely  populated  with 
tourists  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  for 
certain  tax  assessment  changes  with  re- 
spect only  to  the  leased  property,  for  the 
providing  of  certain  real  property  for 
vehicular  access  to  public  roads  and  high- 
ways  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  for  a  continuing 
study  of  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  and  for 
certain  other  matters. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  continue  the 
former  Study  Commission  under  a  new 
designation  as  a  "National  Visitor  Facili- 
ties Advisory  Commission,"  plus  one  ad- 
ditional public  member.  The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Commission  have  been  revised 
to  meet  the  expanded  requirements  em- 
bodied in  this  legislation. 

Title  m  would  direct  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol,  in  consultation  with  the 
Senate  and  House  Office  Building  Com- 
mission, to  provide  adequate  space  and 
facilities  in  the  Capitol  Building  for  an 
educational  and  informational  center 
and  information  and  distribution  sta- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  visitors  to  the 
Capitol  Building.  The  section  requires 
that  all  materials  distributed  by  such 
center  and  stations  be  approved  by  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  House  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society,  and  such  other 
.educational  and  historical  groups  as  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  deems  appropri- 
ate. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
ScHWENGEL]  was  the  sponsor  of  this  pro- 
vision, for  years  having  sought  to  pro- 
vide the  people  of  America  with  enlight- 
ening information  on  their  Capitol  and 
the  history  and  operations  of  past  and 
present  Congresses. 

Title  IV  of  the  biU  before  us  would 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1949 
by  adding  a  new  section  18  which  pro- 
vides that  whenever  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  determines  there  is  a  need  for 
the  acquisition  or  construction  of  any 
facility  for  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, other  than  those  specifically  author- 
ized by  title  I  of  the  bill,  or  a  need  to  alter 
any  existing  visitor  facUity,  he  shaU  rec- 
ommend such  action  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  who  shall  trans- 
mit to  Congress  a  prospectus  of  the  pro- 
posed project.  The  section  provides  that 
no  appropriation  will  be  made  to  con- 
struct, alter,  or  acquire  any  additional 
visitor  facility  under  this  title  if  such 


construction,  alteration,  or  acqiilsitlon 
has  not  been  approved  by  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Public  Works,  and  that  if  the 
appropriation  has  not  been  made  within 
1  year  after  such  approval,  the  approval 
may  thereafter  be  rescinded  at  any  time 
before  the  appropriation  is  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  bill  before 
us  is  worthy  of  our  support.  Every  Mem- 
ber is  personally  aware  of  the  problons 
which  confront  visitors  to  the  NaOon's 
Capital  when  they  come  here  to  visit. 
We  are  aware  of  the  need  for  facilities 
to  orient  these  visitors  as  to  what  to  do 
while  here  in  the  area  at  the  smallest  in- 
convenience to  them  and  to  the  Federal 
Govemment.  The  bill  embodies  a  scheme 
whereby  rental  payments  will  not  be 
made  imtil  revenues  begin  coming  in 
from  the  operation  of  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center.  The  revenue  to  be  produced 
by  the  4.000-vehicle  parking  facility  aiul 
concessions  should  meet  the  expendi- 
tures required  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment reserves  imto  Itself  the  right  to 
negotiate  for  an  option  to  purchase,  thus 
recouping  our  expenditures. 

The  bill  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  which 
the  Congress  can  enact  in  good  faith 
and  with  a  clear  conscience  at  a  time 
when  expenditures  must  be  held  down. 
The  plan  embodied  In  this  bill  eliminates 
or  circumvents  the  problems  which 
would  be  posed  by  a  scheme  to  purchase 
or  construct  such  a  facility  at  this  time. 
I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  sev- 
eral particular  matters  which  have 
arisen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  "spender" 
in  this  House,  as  everyone  knows,  advo- 
cating nothing  beyond  our  ability  to  pay, 
within  reason,  particularly  at  times  of 
grave  national  emergency  and  at  times 
of  war. 

The  question  has  been  asked  me,  and 
I  intend  to  answer  it  In  keeping  with 
my  own  conscience,  as  to  how  I  can  sup- 
port this  legislation.  The  answers  are 
very  simple.  There  will  be  no  payment  by 
the  Federal  Govemment  due  under  this 
legislation  until  the  building  and  im- 
provements— the  improvements  on  the 

buildings  and  the  parking  faciUties are 

constructed  and  available  for  use. 

We  are  talking  about  6  months  to  a 
year  for  the  architectural  designing,  ap- 
proval by  the  Federal  Govemment  and 
approval  by  the  continuing  commission 
and  then  we  are  talking  further  about 
actual  construction  and  about  opening  it 
for  occupancy  before  Federal  payment  of 
a  maximum  of  $3  million  a  year  rental 
becomes  due. 

Therefore,  we  are  talking  about  2  or 
3  years  before  any  Federal  payment 
is  due  under  this  legislation. 

If  we  can  believe  what  General  West- 
moreland said  last  weekend,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  hope  of  every  American  as 
weU  as  people  throughout  the  world,  that 
by  that  time  we  will  be  beginning  to  see 
the  light  of  victory  in  South  Vietnam, 
and  that  victory  will  be  at  hand,  and 
that  expenditures  in  Vietnam  will  be  de- 
creased, then  this  delay  before  Federal 
payments  are  made  becomes  more  mean- 
ingful. 

It  is  contemplated,  as  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  has  said,  that  substantial 
earnings  will  accrue  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  facility  will  remain  in  the 
title  of  private  enterprise,  the  Washing- 
ton Terminal  Co.  They  will  procure  the 
capital  to  be  invested,  the  $16  million  for 
improvements,  consisting  of  the  $5  mil- 
lion for  improving  the  Union  Station  and 
the  $11  million  for  Improving  or  building 
the  parking  facilities  for  approximately 
4.000  vehicles. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Income  from 
parking  and  the  income  from  conces- 
sions, the  latter  which  presently  run 
about  $375,000  a  year  with  the  small 
number  of  persons  going  through  Union 
Station  now,  will  substantially  cover 
every  cost  in  any  event. 

For  these  reasons  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  I  am  not  one  to  stand  up 
on  the  floor  at  this  time,  and  I  so  serve 
notice  £is  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Visitor  Facilities,  in  support  of  any 
•  proposal  that  would  cost  substantial  tax- 
payers' money  for  a  capital  outlay  at 
this  time.  For  this  reason  and  others,  I 
could  not  support  a  $40  million  proposal 
on  the  Mall  and  other  proposals  which 
were  made. 

This  proposal  before  us  is  the  one  that 
makes  the  most  sense. 

I  am  further  persuaded  that  visitors  to 
this  Capital  are  entitled  to  receive  some 
facilities  and  some  information  and  some 
parking  facilities  which  are  not  now 
available.  There  is  no  place  in  Washing- 
ton today  where  visitors  can  come  and 
find  out  about  all  phases  of  Government. 
Nowhere  is  there  provided  a  kaleido- 
scope of  Government  in  action. 

Nowhere  is  there  provided  a  view  of 
history  in  the  making  which  is  America 
today. 

Nowhere  is  there  provided  a  view  of 
our  American  heritage  and  its  preserva- 
tion. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  Govern- 
ment was  divinely  inspired  and  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  is  the 
greatest  ever  conceived  by  man  and  that 
it  will  last  longer  than  any  government 
ever  conceived  by  man  and  it  will  last 
only  so  long  as  we  continue  to  let  the 
American  people  know  how  this  Govern- 
ment operates  and  how  it  preserves  its 
freedoms,  the  freedoms  of  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation  and  further  why  all  the 
nations,  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
look  to  this  Nation  for  leadership  now 
and  will  in  the  future. 

If  we  are  to  preserve  this  heritage,  we 
liave  to  accept  some  responsibility  to 
show  here  In  Washington  that  which  Is 
now  not  being  exhibited,  and  that  is  pro- 
viding a  well  rounded  view  of  Govern- 
ment in  action,  of  the  preservation  of 
freedom  and  of  the  leadership  that  this 
Government  gives  to  the  world  and  also 
our  form  of  government  and  the  separa- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial. 

Nowhere  in  Washington  Is  there  pro- 
vided such  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  Gov- 
ernment in  action.  This  is  needed  and 
this  will  provide  it. 

Not  only  that — but  how  many  times 
have  you  had  a  constituent  complain 
that  he  does  not  have  a  place  to  park? 
There  Is  no  place  to  park  on  Capitol  Hill 
to  amount  to  anything.  There  is  no  place 
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to  park  in  Washington  for  the  visitors. 
I  think  the  Congress  has  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  this  Is  the  way  to  accept  the 
responsibility  at  a  minimum  cost  and  get 
on  with  the  job  that  must  be  done,  to 
provide  such  facilities. 

The  Commission  gave  lengthy  consid- 
eration to  the  problem,  and  I  think  it 
has  come  up  with  the  best  answer  at  the 
least  cost  and  one  that  will  do  the  job. 

In  addition  to  that,  this  bill  provides 
for  an  educational  and  information  cen- 
ter in  the  Capitol  Itself.  This  Is  not  now 
available,  relating  to  the  Capitol.  I,  for 
one,  am  proud  that  the  answer  is  a  vis- 
itor center  closely  located  to  the  Capitol 
and  serviceable  to  the  Capitol,  and  I  was 
one  who  insisted  on  the  retention  of  the 
Commission  because  on  that  Commission 
there  are  congressional  representatives. 
I  am  one  who  believes  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  having  proper 
representation  and  a  proper  indication 
of  services  rendered  by  the  legislative  as 
well  as  by  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches.  I  think  this  goes  the  furthest. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  disagree  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  when 
he  speaks  of  this  Republic.  I  would  say 
to  him  that  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we 
could  well  be  one  of  the  shortest  lived 
republics  known  to  mankind.  But,  of 
course,  that  Is  not  the  subject  here  to- 
day except  as  a  subsidiary  issue. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  I  may  reply  to  him  very  briefly, 
that  we  do  not  instill  in  the  young  people 
of  this  Nation  and  to  those  visiting  this 
Capital  a  feeling  really  of  our  Govern- 
ment In  action  and  how  our  freedoms  can 
be  preserved  by  their  actions  as  citizens, 
as  it  is.  But  you  may  well  be  right.  I  want 
to  make  certain  that  we  do  a  good  job  In 
letting  them  know  what  is  going  on  here 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  that  when  they  do 
come  to  the  Capital,  wherever  a  visitor 
center  may  be  located,  that  they  are  af- 
forded the  protection  that  is  necessary  to 
see  that  they  are  able  to  enjoy  all  of  this 
indoctrination  in  Washington. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question.  If  this  Is  such  a  good  financial 
bargain,  why  does  not  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  operate  It  as  a  visitor 
center? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment wants  to  have  absolute  and  com- 
plete control  over  the  facility.  I  agree 
that  the  Government  should,  through  its 
congressional  actions,  have  control  over 
it,  over  what  is  to  be  included  in  it.  and 
over  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  day- 
to-day  administration.  The  only  way  to 
accomplish  that,  rather  than  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  build  a  facility  It- 
self which  It  will  control,  would  be  for 
private  enterprise  to  build  it  and  then 
lease  it  to  the  Federal  Government.  I 
favor  the  latter  rather  than  the  former, 
and  that  Is  embodied  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  will  provide  the  po- 
lice protection  for  this  Center? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  presume  the  police 
protection  in  the  Center  and  on  the  im- 
mediate facilities  and  grounds  will  be 
provided  by  the  Park  Police  of  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior  and  that  the 
protection  in  the  surrounding  vicinity  will 
be  provided  by  the  District  of  Columhlft 
Police. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia be  reimbursed  for  the  protection 
that  it  gives  to  this  Center?  It  is  supposed 
to  be  a  moneymaking  Center. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  No  more  so  than  any 
other  facility  that  Is  protected  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department 
Mr.  GROSS.  This  will  be  quite  a  bill 
of  expense,  located  where  It  is  proposed 
to  locate  this  visitors  center.  Would  not 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition  to  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  wUl  have  the 
necessary  personnel,  which  they  do  now 
have  for  park  services  and  through  the 
Park  Police,  to  make  certain  that  what- 
ever police  facilities  are  needed  will  be 
made  available.  That  expense  should 
come  out  of  the  rental  and  the  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  Is  the  valuation 
placed  on  the  property  by  the  Washing- 
ton Terminal  Co.? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  As  I  recall.  It  is  $19.5 
million  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  the  land  value,  is 
It  not? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  That  Is  the  land  and  the 
building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thought  representatives 
of  the  terminal  company  testified  before 
your  committee  that  the  value  of  the 
building  was  "incalculable." 

Mr.  CRAMER.  We  went  over  their  tes- 
timony rather  carefully  in  trying  to  ar- 
rive at  the  maximum  figure.  They  indi- 
cated ."519.5  as  their  valuation.  This  does 
not  mean  that  should  we  decide  to  pur- 
chase under  the  lease  with  option-to- 
purchase  agreement  that  we  would  agree 
to  the  $19.5  million  figure.  But  that  was 
their  estimate.  The  figure  has  to  be  the 
reasonable  market  value  at  that  time, 
and  It  could  be  less.  But  their  estimate  Is 
$19.5  million. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  thIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  that  connection  I  would 
like  to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Committee  that  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  Co.  testified  that 
If  this  plan  does  not  go  through.  It  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  imtll  this  na- 
tional historic  landmark  will  be  torn 
down.  It  Is  too  large  for  a  railroad  sta- 
tion. It  is  perfect  for  a  Visitors  Center. 
And  the  $19.5  million  estimate  of  the 
value  Is  for  land  only.  As  the  president  of 
the  Washington  Terminal  Co.  pointed 
out,  he  Is  not  putting  any  value  what- 
soever on  the  building  facility,  because  he 
feels  the  land  Is  worth  what  he  Is  asking 
the  Government  in  the  valuation. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  Is  the  fact  that 
this  historical  landmark — and  It  has 
been  so  designated  by  the  National  Part 
Service— will  eventually  be  lost  to  the 
city  and  to  the  world  If  this  plan  does 
not  go  through. 
While  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  If  the 
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gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  has  rendered  a  yeo- 
man's service  In  behalf  of  this  project 
that  we  have  before  us.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  he  attended  all  the  Com- 
mission meetings,  and  I  cannot  praise 
him  highly  enough  for  the  outstanding 
service  he  has  performed. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
but  I  believe  the  yeoman's  service  was 
rendered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
SchwengelI,  who  served  as  chairman  of 
one  of  the  subcommittees. 

The  gentleman's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  the  same  as  mine:  that  is,  that  no 
money  was  added  to  the  valuation  be- 
cause of  the  building. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  the  information  that  is 
to  be  given  the  people  who  visit  the  pro- 
posed Center.  Who  Is  going  to  say  what 
kind  of  Information  will  be  given  to 
them?  There  is  so  much  false  informa- 
tion going  over  all  media  of  communica- 
tions now;  hiw  can  we  protect  the  public 
from  the  wrqng  kind  of  information? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished^entlewoman  that  this  was  of 
concern  to  me.  I  tried  to  evidence  that 
concern  in  my  opening  remarks.  I  wanted 
to  make  certain — and  that  is  why  I  in- 
sisted on  a  continuation  of  the  Com- 
mission— that  Congress  would  continue 
to  have  representatives  on  the  Commis- 
sion with  an  oversight  function,  a  con- 
stant oversight  function  in  determining 
what  facilities  should  be  there  and  what 
Information  should  be  provided,  to  make 
certain  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  in  its  functions  was  properly 
represented. 

So,  In  addition  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, there  will  be  the  Commis- 
sion, on  which  Congress  will  have  sub- 
stantial membership.  I  can  assure  the 
gentlewoman  that  I,  for  one,  will  try  to 
make  certain,  should  I  be  on  that  Com- 
mission, there  will  be  something  of 
greater  substance  that  we  will  have  than 
we  had  at  the  World's  Fair  and  some 
other  experiences. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Not  only  that,  but  the 
very  core  of  Information  that  Is  given — 
for  instance,  as  I  put  in  the  Record  this 
morning,  there  are  pornographic  records 
that  are  being  heard  everywhere  today. 
There  are  so  many  things  that  have  a 
nasty  taste  that  give  a  very  false  impres- 
sion, contrary  to  what  America  really 
fundamentally  is,  that  I  should  think  it 
might  be  quite  a  dangerous  thing  unless 
the  work  the  Commission  has  done  It  will 
continue  to  do.  It  would  have  to  be 
really  awfully  effective,  and  they  would 
have  to  be  really  awfully  stem.  I  trust 
the  gentleman  will  see,  if  this  goes 
through,  that  such  supervision  and  power 
to  act  really  take  place. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  In  addition  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Commission,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  constant  oversight 
function. 


Mrs.  BOLTON.  They  do  not  really  do 
very  well  with  radio  and  TV,  so  I  ques- 
tion this. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  The  gentlewoman  has 
expressed  concern  which  I,  myself,  have 
expressed  often.  I  am  confident  that  the 
committee  will  prevent  any  such  occur- 
rence. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida  for 
yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  great  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray], 
and  also  my  chairmsoi  on  the  Visitors 
Conunlssion,  of  which  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  also  a  member.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  has  done 
a  splendid  job.  He  has  worked  for  weeks 
on  this,  and  I  am  happy  that  we  have 
gotten  it  to  the  fioor  at  this  time,  and 
that  we  will  be  able  to  vote  on  it  today. 
I  know  that  once  this  Visitors  Center 
is  completed,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  see 
my  constituents,  the  people  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois,  come 
to  Washington  and  enjoy  that  wonderful 
Visitors  Center. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
that  the  gentleman  recalls  that  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  been  trying  to  find  a 
parking  lot  in  close  proximity  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  Building.  The  Chief  Justice 
says  this  Is  necessary  because  women  em- 
ployees of  the  Court  are  not  safe  in 
leaving  their  offices,  particularly  in  the 
winter  season,  after  dark.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  In  a  much  more  favorable  loca- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  safety  than 
the  Union  Station. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  visitors 
coming  to  Washington  will  be  properly 
protected  if  they  are  walking  after  dark — 
and  I  assume  this  parking  lot  will  op- 
erate after  daylight  hours — in  going  into 
that  area  to  get  to  their  automobiles,  or 
in  going  to  the  Capitol  from  that  area? 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  I  would  contemplate 
that  adequate  police  protection  would  be 
made  available  by  both  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, each  In  their  proper  spheres. 

It  is  possible  that  consideration  might 
be  given  to  including  this  leased  facility 
uhder  the  bill  that  recently  passed  and 
became  law  with  respect  to  administra- 
tion of  the  Capitol  itself. 

There  Is  not  any  question  but  that  ade- 
quate protection  should  be  provided.  I 
trust  it  will  be. 

Many  of  the  buildings  in  that  area  that 
are  substandard,  and  the  apartment 
houses,  will  be  torn  down,  and  the  area 
Is  becoming  more  of  a  commercial  area. 
In  fact,  a  three-  or  foiu"-block  area  to 
the  west  will  be  torn  down,  and  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  area  will  be  rehabilitated, 
I  would  contemplate  the  situation  would 
not  be  as  serious  as  It  has  been  In  the 
past. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 


man would  not  think  this  Visitors  Center 
would  become  a  haven  and  sanctuary  for 
"visitors"  such  as  those  who  came  to 
Washington  not  long  ago  and  tried  to 
take  over  the  Pentagon.  The  gentleman 
would  not  think  it  would  become  a 
sanctuary  for  such  visitors,  would  he? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  wlU  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, if  the  bill  I  sponsored  ever  passes 
this  House,  the  antiriot  bill,  there  will  not 
be  any  building  in  this  country  that  will 
be  a  haven  for  such  i>eople. 
I  hope  that  It  will  become  law. 
I  hope  that  the  Capitol  legislation  re- 
cently passed,  on  antiriots  and  antldem- 
onstrations,  also  will  be  applicable  to  it 
some  time  in  the  futm-e. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  committee  did  have 
quite  a  discussion  and  a  difficult  time 
deciding  the  site  for  this  facility,  accord- 
ing to  the  hearings. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  If  we  had  gone  to  the 
Mall  It  would  have  been  a  $40  million 
immediate  expenditure.  For  certain  other 
'  locations  the  expenditure  would  have 
been  far  greater. 

This  was  the  way  to  do  the  job  close 
in  proximity  to  the  Capitol  for  the  least 
amount  of  money,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  convinced  It  is  needed 
at  this  time  of  staggering  expenditures 
and  debt. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  convinced  that 
visitors  to  this  Capitol  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive services  and  Information  and  park- 
ing facilities  as  taxpayers,  constituents, 
and  citizens  of  this  great  Nation. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Is  It  not  true  that  there 
was  another  independent  study  which  we 
did  not  request,  calling  for  a  very  exten- 
sive facility,  which  was  suggested  to  us, 
which  would  have  cost  $300  million  in 
its  Inception? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  I  en- 
thusiastically support  this  legislation  to 
create  the  long  overdue  National  Visitor's 
Center  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  beUeve  the 
House  is  deeply  in  debt  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  FMr.  Cramer],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  and  also 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Schwengel],  who  has  been  working  on 
this  particular  project  for  many  years. 
The  work  of  these  three  gentlemen,  in 
particular,  has  been  outstanding. 

I  believe  our  committee  has  done  an 
excellent  job  to  come  up  with  this  com- 
prehensive recommendation,  developing 
this  proposal,  and  for  shepherding  It 
through  the  legislative  process.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  a  part  in  this  effort. 
This  type  of  ftwillity  has  been  desper- 
ately needed  to  handle  the  volume  of 
tourists,  vacationers,  students,  and  con- 
ventloners  that  visit  Washington  to  see 
its  sights  or  to  study  its  history.  We  have 
a  definite  obligation  to  make  certain  this 
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type  of  facility  Is  available  to  assist  these 
people  so  that  they  may  obtain  the  great- 
est possible  information  during  their 
brief  visit  here. 

There  is  so  much  to  see  and  do  in 
Washington  that  it  is  essential  there  be 
some  one  place  a  person  might  go  to  ob- 
tain information  as  to  what  Is  available 
for  him.  Enactment  of  this  legislation 
will  enable  us  to  establish  such  a  place 
and  I  trust  the  House  will  approve  this 
measure  overwhelmingly. 

One  of  the  more  gratifying  factors 
about  this  legislative  proposal  is  that  the 
private  sector  will  finance  the  very  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  facilities  required. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  very 
constructive  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation  of  the  econom- 
ics involved  and  the  general  poUcy  kept 
in  mind  during  the  study. 

With  further  reference  to  the  type  of 
information  which  might  be  given  at  the 
Center.  I  trust  that  it  will  be  sufficiently 
controlled  so  that  It  will  have  historical 
significance  instead  of  assuming  any  role 
of  current  propaganda,  irrespective  of 
the  administration  which  might  be  in 
power.  This  should  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  people  to  become  mvare  of  the  Na- 
tion's past  while  at  the  same  time  of 
course,  viewing  their  Government  in  op- 
eration. 

I  want  to  express  my  approval  of  the 
statement  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  the  influence  of  this  Commission 
wlU  be  continuing  long  after  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Com- 
mission which  was  established— which 
will  continue,  I  hope— through  Its  sub- 
stantial House  and  Senate  membership, 
wiU  make  certain  that  proper  informa- 
tion is  made  available,  historical  and 
otherwise. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  understand,  in  view 
of  our  terrible  fiscal  crisis  today,  this  type 
of  arrangement  may  be  necessary,  but 
I  beheve  we  should  face  the  fact  that 
If  a  private  concern  can  make  a  profit 
out  of  this  under  the  lease,  in  the  long 
run  it  must  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  more 
than  it  would  if  the  Government  had  fi- 
nanced it  from  the  beginning.  Is  that 
not  true? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves that  this  money  would  He*  spent 
without  the  Federal  Government  bor- 
rowing money  and  spending  interest  costs 
on  it.  the  gentleman  is  not  correct.  We 
have  to  pay  interest,  too,  and  It  is  get- 
ting to  be  substantial.  I  believe  it  pretty 
well  balances  out. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  understand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  pay  interest,  but  I  also 
understand  that  this  private  company, 
although  it  may  be  very  patriotic,  is  in 
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this  for  a  profit.  The  Government  will 
pay  more  than  if  we  finance  it  ourselves. 
I  understand  that  the  fiscal  pressures 
are  such  that  we  must  do  it.  but  I  be- 
lieve the  Record  should  make  it  clear 
that  in  the  long  run  it  will  cost  us  more 
than  if  we  had  constructed  this  Center 
with  taxpayers'  funds  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
tleman probably  would  like  to  have  a  $40 
million  or  $60  million  Immediate  Federal 
expenditure  authorization  for  this,  as  Is 
the  gentleman's  customary  approach  to 
these  problems,  but  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  to  straighten  out  the  Record.  I  did 
not  say  I  wanted  that. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  is  worried 
about  the  money  that  we  do  not  have  to 
go  into  this  project.  We  have  been  bor- 
rowing money  we  do  not  have  for  many, 
many  years  now. 

The  gentleman  does  not  seem  to  worry 
too  much  about  that.  I  might  say.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  A  moment 
ago  it  was  stated  that  this  was  based  on 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  have  any  part 
in  connection  with  it.  Was  that  your 
statement,  or  that  it  was  considered  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Administrator  of  GSA  are  the  ones  that 
enter  into  these  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  case?  Is  that  correct' 
Mr.  CRAMER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  And  in  that 
they  are  authorized  to  enter  into  a  lease 
of  this  property  in  question.  After  they 
lease  it,  then  does  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment operate  it,  or  does  free  enterprise 
operate  it? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  here  earlier,  he  would  have  heard 
my  explanation  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  operate  it  and  will  receive 
income  from  the  parking  and  the  con- 
cessions. Free  enterprise  will  put  up  the 
risk  capital  and  lease  it  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  am  sorry,  but  there 
are  a  number  of  other  Members  who 
want  to  be  heard  on  this  legislation  I 
think  I  should  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suppose  it  is  not  news  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  we  Americans  have 
an  almost  universal  reputation  for 
bragging  about  ourselves  and  our  great 
country.  Most  of  us  have  visited  other 
countries  and  I  am  sure  we  have  all 
heard  this  old  charge.  It  does  not  bother 
me  and  I  do  not  imagine  It  causes 
much     pain  for  other  Americans  who 
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have  heard  the  same  accusation.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  we  have  a  lot  to  bra* 
about.  ^ 

Even  so.  every  nation,  no  matter  how 
effective  and  brilliant,  has  some  cul 
tural  lag  and  Is  guilty  of  some  grave 
oversight.  We  are  no  different.  One  of 
ours  is  that  Washington,  our  Nation's 
Capital  City,  is  probably  a  leader  in  the 
indifferent  and  cold  treatment  it  affords 
to  its  visitors.  I  hope  that  I  am  not  giv- 
ing  our  friends  abroad  some  ammuni- 
tion  to  fire  at  us  by  saying  this. 

It  is  lamentably  true,  however,  that 
for  over  a  himdred  years,  we  have 
treated  not  only  foreign  visitors  and 
tourists  to  Washington,  but  our  own 
citizens,  with  something  approaching 
Indifference.  We  ought  to  be  treating 
them  with  our  warmest  hospitality. 

We  have  at  least  5  million  visitors  to 
Washington  every  year,  and  the  number 
grows  every  year.  They  come  here  to  see 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  our  metropolitan 
area,  a  living  museum  of  our  own  his- 
tory from  colonial  times  to  now.  We 
surely  want  more  and  more  to  come 
here.  Only  the  most  insensitive  can 
leave  here  without  having  national 
pride  and  oW-fashioned  patriotism 
strengthened.  We  all  want  that  happy 
result,  and  we  are  also  not  adverse  to 
having  their  substantial  contribution  to 
the  local  economy.  The  tourist  business 
here  is  the  leading  industry. 

By  passing  this  well-written  and  well- 
thought-out  National  Visitors  Center 
bill,  we  are  offered  several  splendid  Of>- 
portimities.  One  is  to  correct  a  grevlous 
oversight  that  dates  back  to  post-civil 
War  times  and  has  grown  worse  year 
by  year.  We  can  make  a  genuine,  last- 
ing contribution  to  our  national  cul- 
ture, to  patriotism,  to  educational,  his- 
torical, and  political  development,  we 
can  help  make  Washington  just  what  it 
should  be. 

But  also  we  are  being  offered  a  gen- 
uine bargain  here  and  it  would  be  folly 
to  spurn  it.  This  needed  and  long- 
awaited  Visitors'  Center  will  come  about 
without  cost  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment  and  almost  guarantees  a  con- 
tinuing profit.  What  it  can  do  for  the 
local  economy  can  hardly  be  calculated 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  every  valid 
and  sound  reason  why  we  should  pass 
this  legislation  by  a  thumping  majority. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  study 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  concerned  with  this  matter,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray].  My 
friends,  he  has  been  a  fine  negotiator,  he 
has  been  a  tough  negotiator,  and  he  has 
represented  the  interests  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  his  project  always  excellently  as 
he  dealt  on  this  question  with  the  busi- 
ness interests  and  he  led  with  acumen  as 
we  considered  the  proposition  which  is 
now  before  you.  As  you  already  know,  he 
is    a    knowledgeable    leader,    the    most 
knowledgeable  of  our  group  in  this  field, 
and   has   presented   his   case   superbly. 
Throughout    this    entire    consideration 
both  as  a  member  of  the  special  sub- 
committee which  dealt  with  this  subject 
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and  as  a  member  of  the  regular  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  he  proved  to  be 
a  superb  leader.  Therefore,  I  want  to  join 
all  of  those  who  paid  such  high  tribute  to 
him  and  say  to  him  in  the  future  Amer- 
ica will  be  thankful  for  the  great  and 
fine  leadership  you  have  given  to  this 
great  project. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  certainly  would  not  let 
this  occasion  pass  without  telling  the 
membership  and  stating  for  the  Record 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  is 
now  in  the  well,  had  the  idea  of  a  National 
Visitor  Center  many  years  ago.  He  was 
persistent  In  his  views  not  only  before 
our  committee  but  with  other  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Commission.  He 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Cramer]  and  others  have  been  of 
tremendous  value  both  to  the  Commis- 
sion in  its  long  study  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  in  its  delibera- 
tions on  this  proposal.  I  want  to  Join 
others  in  commending  him  for  his  out- 
standing work  and  thank  him  for  the 
kind  remarks  he  made  about  me. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  very  much  for  those 
kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  f«iends,  what 
we  are  doing  here  is  recognizing  a  great 
need.  I  have  sensed  this  because  I  have 
a  feel  for  the  history  of  this  Nation.  I 
speak  also  as  president  of  the  U.S.  Capi- 
tol Historical  Society,  which  is  a  very 
young  organization  but  already  a  very 
successful  one  which  in  its  own  way  has 
made  a  contribution  to  history.  With  this 
help  and  this  kind  of  encouragement  we 
will  be  able  to  make  a  greater  contribu- 
tion to  a  better  understanding  of  our 
heritage.  The  historical  society  which  I 
head  made  a  small  sum  of  money  from 
the  sale  of  our  book  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  further  evaluation  and  writing  of 
history  in  cooperation  with  the  projects 
which  will  have  for  their  purpose  the 
better  understanding  of  history.  We  have 
dedicated  a  substantial  amount  of  money  ' 
already  to  engage  talent  and  to  help  to 
produce  a  film  to  be  shown  in  the  film 
center  when  it  is  shown  in  the  National 
Visitor  Center.  And,  one  also  to  be  avail- 
able to  the  classroom  teachers  as  they 
attempt  to  teach  history  and,  especially 
for  those  who  prepare  the  students  for  a 
visit  to  Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  great 
American  historian  who  said — and  I 
paraphrase  for  brevity: 

Whenever  a  nation  or  a  people  forget  their 
hard  beginnings,  they  are  beginning  to  de- 
cay. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  evidences  of 
decay  in  America.  One  positive  way  to 
deal  with  this  is  this  proposition  which 
we  are  presenting  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  those 
who  have  supported  this  project  and  lend 
my  enthusiastic  support  to  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  before  me  some 
prepared  remarks  that  deal  with  specific 
areas  that  we  are  going  to  influence  and 
help  with  when  this  project  comes  into 


being  and  as  we  develop  a  plan  for  the 
people  to  better  understand  what  they 
see  here  when  they  come  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  Information  and 
Interpretive  Program. 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  was  to  agree  upon  a  state- 
ment of  objectives  to  be  achieved  by 
means  of  services  offered  through  visitor 
facilities.  To  assist  the  visitor  in  meeting 
his  own  objectives  in  visiting  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  the  major  purpose  of  these  fa- 
cilities. 

In  addition  to  this  major  purpose,  the 
following  objectives  were  agreed  upon: 
First,  to  assist  the  visitor  to  acquire  a 
better  understanding  of  the  heritage  of 
the  Nation,  through  visits  to  the  monu- 
ments, museums,  churches,  homes,  parks, 
and  public  buildings. 

Second,  to  provide  the  visitor  with  a 
clearer  overall  understanding  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  to  help  him  relate  the 
information  acquired  in  visiting  the 
many  places  of  government. 

Third,  to  assist  student  groups  to 
achieve  their  education  objectives  in  vis- 
iting Washington;  these  groups  deserve 
special  attention  for  they  are  highly  mo- 
tivated, impressionable,  and  are  forming 
lifelong  understandings  and  attitudes 
about  their  Government. 

Fourth,  to  inspire  the  visitor  to  a 
greater  appreciation  of  his  Government, 
its  age,  strength,  and  flexibility;  Federal 
employees — many  people  are  performing 
the  jobs  necessary  in  government  and 
such  jobs  offer  worthwhile  and  satisfying 
careers;  his  own  importance  as  a  citi- 
zen— the  foundation  and  strength  of  all 
government  is  the  individual;  sound 
government  requires  a  well-informed 
citizenry — self-disciplined,  fully  respon- 
sible, and  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  all. 

Fifth,  to  provide  the  visitor  with  an 
imderstandlng  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  Capital,  a  city 
founded  and  designed  to  be  the  seat  of 
government;  the  several  plans  and  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  "living"  city. 

In  other  words,  we  see  these  visitor  fa- 
cilities as  a  means  to  an  end  for  the  visi- 
tor and  not  as  destination  points  or  as 
additional  attractions.  However,  the  suc- 
cess of  these  facilities  will  depend  upon 
the  implementation  of  a  program  of  in- 
formation and  orientation  that  gains  suf- 
ficient repute  to  attract  the  visitor  for 
the  services  offered. 

The  subcommittee  and  the  committee 
has  dealt  specifically  with  the  informa- 
tion and  interpretive  programs  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter. Our  recommendations  are  proposed 
in  the  following  categories : 
I.  Information  and  orientation. 
n.  Special  services. 
m.  Highway  Information  stations. 
IV.  Specialized  orientation  centers. 
I.  Information  and  orientation — 
This  type  of  general  Information  and 
orientation  was  needed  in  1965  by  10.- 
000.000  visitors.  Visitation  in  the  city 
should  exceed   18.000,000  by   1976  and 
over  22.000,000  by  1985.  This  means  that 
on  a  peak  day  in  1965  there  were  ap- 
proximately 80.000  visitors  in  Washing- 


ton, and  on  a  peak  day  in  1976,  there  may 
be  as  many  as  150.000  visitors.  A  suitable 
program  providing  general  information 
and   orientation   for   these    visitors   is 
needed  to  help  each  achieve  his  pmr- 
poses   in   visiting   Washington    and    to 
eliminate  visitor  confusion  and  loss  of 
valuable  time. 
A.  Generad  visitors — 
First,  information  receptionists:   As- 
sistance should  be  provided  the  visitor 
in  planning  how  he  shall  use  his  time. 
Of  the  many  opportunities,  which  shall 
he  select?  How  long  will  each  take?  In 
what  sequence  should  he  proceed?  What 
buildings  or  events  are  available  in  the 
evening?  Where  is  each  place  located? 
How  shall  he  get  from  place  to  place? 
Walk?  Ride  the  shuttle?  These  kinds  of 
questions  can  best  be  handled  by  means 
of  personal  services. 

Second,  exhibits:  Visual  materials  of 
all  types  should  be  used  to  indicate  the 
many  places  of  Interest  in  central  and 
greater  Washington,  the  nature  of  each 
place,  its  location,  hours  of  operation, 
and  how  to  get  to  it. 

Exhibits  should  be  utilized  to  illustrate 
the  several  plans  for  the  development  of 
Washington,  projects  currently  under  de- 
velopment, and  some  of  the  problems  and 
accomplishments  of  the  "living"  city. 
Exhibit  space  should  be  made  available 
for  timely  subjects  of  general  Interest 
such  as  events  associated  with  the  bi- 
centeimial  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

If  exhibit  space  is  avail8U3le.  we  feel 
that  visitors  would  derive  a  sense  of  fa- 
miliarity from  seeing  a  display  area  In 
which  their  State  would  be  featured.  Ma- 
terial and  pictures  of  each  State  could  be 
shown.  As  well  as  instilling  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  State,  it  would  also  serve  to 
attract  business  and  tourism. 

Third,  theater  programs:  A  close 
study  of  this  problem  revealed  that  at 
least  two  types  of  programs  will  be  re- 
quired; the  first,  an  orientation  program 
showing  the  places  to  visit;  the  second, 
a  longer,  inspirational  film  designed  to 
impress  the  visitor  with  the  individual 
contributions  and  sacrifices  that  have 
combined  to  shape  this  Nation. 

The  subcommittee  strongly  recom- 
mends an  orientation  program  such  as 
the  three-screen  slide  presentation  "Wel- 
come to  Washington,"  produced  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  requirement 
is  for  an  excellent  fast-paced  and  flexi- 
ble means  of  inf  ormijig  the  visitor  of  the 
attractions  in  Washington  and  persuad- 
ing him  to  spend  his  time  intelligently 
and  with  regard  for  his  particular  in- 
terests. 

The  inspirational  film  presents  more 
of  a  problem,  since  the  scope  and  breadth 
of  the  history  and  guiding  forces  dealing 
with  Washington  are  of  tremendous 
range.  Further,  this  film  will,  or  must, 
provide  "the  occasion"  for  virtually  aU  to 
visit  the  Center. 

The  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society  is 
currently  arranging  to  produce  such  a 
film,  and  is  seeking  the  advice  of  this  sub- 
committee as  well  as  a  number  of  other 
sources.  The  film  will  t>e  made  available, 
of  course,  to  the  National  Visitor  Center, 
and  it  is  envisioned  that  the  impact  of 
this  film  will  drive  home  to  the  visitor  a 
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sense  of  involvement  and  pride  in  his 
Oovemment  and  his  Capital.  The  U.S. 
Capitol  Historical  Society  might  wish  to 
feature  the  film  at  the  Capitol,  should 
visitor  facilities  be  made  available  there. 
At  least  four  theaters  should  be  con- 
structed, as  we  feel  it  will  be  advan- 
tageoxis  to  have  the  showing  of  the  films 
beginning  at  short  intervals  to  prevent 
long  waiting  periods  and  large  masses 
of  people  emerging  simultaneously.  Upon 
advance  notice,  a  theater  could  be  made 
available  for  special  showings  to  student 
groups  or  any  large  specialized  audience. 
Special  programs  could  be  scheduled  each 
evening — films,  lectures,  demonstrations, 
music  or  limited  dramatic  productions.' 

The  size  and  number  of  theaters  will, 
of  course,  be  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
the  audience  to  be  served  each  hour,  the 
length  of  the  theater  programs,  and  the 
space  available  at  the  Center.  If  the 
Union  Station  is  to  be  the  first  center 
developed,  theater  seating  capacity  of 
approximately  2,000  should  be  plarmed. 
This  would  provide  an  hourly  capacity  of 
4,000  for  a  theater  program  presented 
twice  each  hour.  The  dally  maximum  ca- 
pacity would  be  approximately  30,000. 
a  significant  portion  of  the  present  dally 
audience  or  the  expected  audience  ar- 
riving by  commercial  carrier  in  1976  on 
peak  days. 

Fourth,  publications:  The  Nation's 
Capital,  more  than  any  other  place  in 
America,  has  a  responsibility  to  educate, 
inform,  and  stimulate  Its  visitors  to  aii 
understanding  and  knowledge  of  its 
functions  and  heritage.  The  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  publications  explaining  these 
achievements  will  serve  to  provide  the 
visitor  with  the  facts  and  pertinent  In- 
formation, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance th^t  these  publications  be 
presented  in  an  interesting  and  articulate 
manner. 

With  this  In  mind,  we  recommend  that 
the  three  factors  in  the  compiling  of  any 
publication  be  considered  with  an  eye  to 
attracting  and  holding  the  interest  of  the 
tourist:  the  dialectic,  or  literary  plat- 
form: the  graphic  aspect  of  color  photog- 
raphy and  reporting:  and  the  carto- 
graphic, or  the  presentation  of  maps. 
The  basic  information  about  the  city 
with  brief  narratives  and  descriptions 
should,  of  course,  be  free:  but  it  Is  our 
intention  to  expand  on  this  elementary 
approach  with  a  wide  variety  of  special- 
ized and  detailed  publications  which  may 
be  sold  at  a  nominal  price.  We  further 
suggest  that  the  publications  already  in 
existence  be  screened  as  to  suitability 
and  offered  to  the  visitors  along  with  anv 
new  pamphlets  and  books. 

Studies  have  been  made  which  show 
that  Information  handed  to  a  visitor  by 
a  stafT  member  will  be  read  and  studied 
more  than  one  picked  up  from  a  display 
case,  but  necessity  demands  that  both 
distribution  outlets  be  established.  We 
visualize  a  section  of  the  center  devoted 
to  the  presentation  of  publications,  with 
personnel  present  to  handle  sales  and  to 
direct  inquiries  on  specific  subjects  to 
the  appropriate  material. 

A  need  is  indicated  for  similar  facil- 
ities at  the  many  points  of  Interest 
around  Washington,  for  example  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Supreme  Court  Building,  and  other  focal 
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points  for  the  visitor.  Each  place  could 
provide  specialized  material  dealing  with 
the  specific  location,  a  service  that  Is 
sorely  needed. 

Fifth,  personal  conveniences:  Rest- 
rooms,  drinking  fountains,  and  lounges 
where  one  can  rest  should  be  provided 
at  the  Visitor  Center. 
B.  Special  visitors  and  groups — 
First,  student  groups:  It  Is  recom- 
mended that  a  full-time  staff  be  as- 
signed to  coordinate  and  arrange  itiner- 
aries for  school  groups. 

This  staff  would  provide  advance  ma- 
terial to  teachers  and  others  In  the  form 
of  publications,  films,  and  other  pertinent 
Information  so  that  the  student  would 
have  a  good  idea  of  what  he  will  see  In 
Washington. 

The  youth  of  the  Nation  are  more  re- 
ceptive to  learning  than  any  other  group, 
and  it  is  to  this  group  that  we  must  di- 
rect a  large  part  of  our  resources  and 
energies. 

Second,  International  visitors:  A  spe- 
cific area  should  be  planned  for  Interna- 
tional visitors  and  it  should  be  staffed  by 
multilingual  personnel.  Steps  should  be 
taken  to  maintain  a  staff  of  highly  qual- 
ified personnel  competent  to  speak  the 
most  frequently  used  languages.  All  ori- 
entation publications  should  be  available 
in  the  most  frequently  used  languages. 
The  International  Visitor  Information 
Service  here  In  Washington  has  already 
done  a  magnificent  job  meeting  this  need. 
Additionally,  the  U.S.  Travel  Service  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  assist  with  the 
implementation  of  these  services. 

As  it  would  be  prohibitively  expensive 
to  provide  Informational  and  orlenta- 
tlonal  publications  in  every  language,  we 
recommend  that  prototype  publications, 
in  English,  be  made  available  to  the  re- 
maining embassies  to  be  translated  for 
their  nationals  if  they  wish.  All  theaters 
should  be  equipped  with  translation  fa- 
cilities to  assist  international  visitors  In 
the  most  frequently  requested  languages. 
Third,  special  interest  groups:  Assist- 
ance should  be  available  to  help  groups, 
or  individuals,  plan  itineraries  for  specific 
purposes— gardens,  art,  architecture,  his- 
toric furnishings,  and  other  similar  sub- 
jects. Specialized  literature  should  be 
published  to  supplement  the  material 
which  Is  currently  available. 

Audiovisual  materials  available  in 
many  of  these  subject  areas  may  pro- 
vide rich  material  for  these  groups  and 
for  evening  programs. 

C.  Staff  space  requh-ements:  Offices, 
locker  rooms,  lounge,  and  restrooms  must 
be  provided  for  the  operational  staff. 
Adequate  storage  space  must  be  provided 
for  publications  inventory,  exhibit  stor- 
age and  other  operational  supplies  and 
equipment. 
II.  Special  services — 

A.  Reservation  facilities:  A  facility 
should  be  established  In  the  Visitor  Cen- 
ter enabling  visitors  to  make  reservations 
for  overnight  lodging,  meals  and  perhaps 
some  type  of  entertainment  (tickets  for 
plays,  concerts  and  similar  activities). 
This  service  should  be  provided  by  the 
commercial  Interest  served  and  should 
meet  standards  of  operation  set  by  the 
management  of  the  Visitor  Center. 

B.  Commercial  tours:  Space  should 
be  provided  for  the  licensed  commercial 
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tour  companies  and  the  licensed  guides 
operating  in  Washington  to  make  their 
services  known  and  available  to  thu 
visitors. 

C.  Travelers  Aid  Society.— The  Travel- 
ers Aid  Society  in  Washington  has  re- 
quested that  space  be  provided  to  es- 
tablish a  travelers  aid  station  in  the  Cen- 
ter. This  proposal  has  met  with  the  full 
approval  of  the  subcommittee,  as  we 
think  such  a  service  worthwhile  and,  in- 
deed, mandatory. 

D.  United  Service  Organization.— The 
USO  facilities  at  Union  Station  presently 
attract  thousands  of  military  personnel 
each  year.  If  a  Visitor  Center  should  be 
established  at  Union  Station,  the  USO 
should  remain  as  a  supplemental  visitor 
center  service. 

m.  Highway  Information  stations— 
We   recommend   the   construction  of 
small  Information  stations  along  the  five 
or  six  principal  highways  entering  Wash- 
ington just  beyond  the  Beltway.  Here  the 
visitor  may  receive  needed  assistance  as 
he  nears  his  destination.  Desirable  lo- 
cations would  be  at,  or  in  settings  similar 
to,  the  rest  stops  located  along  the  Inter- 
state highways.  Highway  signs  should 
note  the  location  of  the  facility  and  its 
operation  by  an  agency  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service— not  a  commercial 
service.    There    should    be    deceleration 
lanes  into,  and  acceleration  lanes  from, 
the  stations.  A  nominal  amount  of  park- 
ing space  will  be  required,  15  to  20.  Ex- 
periments  have  shown  the  need  for  only 
a  brief  stop  for  the  needed  Information. 
The  amount  of  enclosed  space  in  the 
station  need  not  be  large  but  should  be 
designed  for  operation  any  time  during 
the  year.  At  the  outset  such  stations 
should     be     staffed     approximately    5 
months  each  year— spring  and  summer— 
and  operated  as  self-service  stations  dur- 
ing the  remaining  months.  The  stations 
could  be  staffed  weekends  or  holidays 
when  necessary. 

This  would  be  the  first  step  in  separat- 
ing the  visitor  from  his  car.  Here  the 
overnight  visitor  could  be  directed  to  his 
accommodations  and  encouraged  to  leave 
his  car  there  and  to  use  public  transpor- 
tation to  reach  the  central  area  and  the 
interpretive  shuttle  service.  The  1-day 
visitor  could  be  directed  to  central  or 
fringe  parking,  according  to  available 
space,  with  an  explanation  of  how  to  get 
about  the  city  without  using  a  private 
automobile. 

For  the  visitor  desiring  overnight  ac- 
commodations, direct  telephone  connec- 
tion with  a  commercial  reservation  serv- 
ice should  be  provided.  Ease  in  locating 
suitable  lodging  Is  an  important  factor 
in  increasing  the  percentage  of  visitors 
staying  overnight, 
rv.  Specialized  orientation  centers— 
We  recognize  the  need  for  such  facili- 
ties and  note  their  complimentary  rela- 
tion to  the  National  Visitor  Center  facili- 
ties and  services.  Three  such  centers  are 
currently  under  discussion ;  at  the  Capi- 
tol, at  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  and 
at  the  National  Aquarium. 

Valuable  service  can  be  offered  the 
visitor  at  each  site.  For  example,  such  a 
facility  at  the  Capitol  can  offer  informa- 
tion In  depth  on  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government;  the  organization  of  the 
current  Congress,  current  matters  imder 


consideration,  an  explanation  of  how  a 
bill  becomes  a  law,  and  a  historical  per- 
spective. Here,  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives could  meet  and  address  small  or 
large  groups.  Special  public  presenta- 
tions and  briefings  could  be  offered.  All 
tours  of  the  Capitol  might  begin  here. 
Space  would  be  needed  for  exhibits,  small 
meetings,  and  audiovisual  presentations. 
The  Members  of  Congress  have  an 
acute  need  for  such  a  facility.  This  need 
is  sufficiently  great  as  to  preclude  any 
other  significant  use  of  the  space,  except 
the  possible  distribution  of  general  liter- 
ature on  what  to  see  smd  do  In  Washing- 
ton. Approximately  7,000,000  people 
visited  the  Capitol  In  1965. 

DESIGN    ANT)    DEVELOPMENT    PHASE 

The  general  physical  layout  of  the 
Center  will  have  to  be  planned  by  archi- 
tects and  other  specialists,  following  the 
Study  Commission's  recommendations. 
It  Is  our  recommendation  that  this 
subcommittee,  or  a  comparable  body,  be 
of  a  continuing  nature  to  work  with  the 
architects  in  the  development  of  the 
above  plans.  Further,  as  the  Center  pro- 
gresses toward  completion,  and  even 
after  It  Is  functioning,  such  a  body  could 
act  In  an  advisory  manner  recommend- 
ing guidelines  and  policies  to  the  admin- 
istering agency. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee: 
Congressman  Fred  Schwengel,  chair- 
man; Senator  Alan  Bible,  alternate,  Mr. 
Roy  Whitacre;  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson, 
alternate,  Mr.  Fred  Madison;  Senator 
Hugh  Scott,  alternate  Mr.  Martin  Ham- 
burger; Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  al- 
ternate. Miss  Dee  Workman ;  Rev.  Walter 
Pauntroy;  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  alternate 
Mr.  Charles  Blltzer;  Mr.  John  W.  Har- 
bour. Jr.,  coordinator. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  fine 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a 
gentleman  who  has  such  a  great  insight 
Into  the  history  of  our  Nation's  Capital 
and.  Indeed,  the  history  of  our  Nation 
Itself.  Further,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  done  a  great  service  in  this  area  to 
make  available  the  history  of  the  Capital 
and  the  Nation  known  throughout  the 
land  to  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  today  to 
express  my  strong  endorsement  of  H.R. 
12603  which  provides  a  National  Visitors 
Center  for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  Such 
a  center  would  make  an  important  cul- 
tural and  educational  contribution  M) 
the  Nation.  The  need  for  such  a  center 
is  great  and  therefore  I  urge  prompt  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  Such  a  center 
would  serve  the  masses  of  tourists  that 
flook  into  the  Nation's  Capital  dally. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  area  tour- 
ists arrive  here  in  unorganized  groups 
without  a  schedule  and  with  little  hope 
of  securing  reliable  guidance.  It  is  these 
visitors  for  whom  the  Center  will  furnish 
such  valuable  assistance.  The  National 
Capital  which  offers  so  many  great  at- 
tractions to  its  citizens  as  well  as  to  world 
travelers  can  and  should  provide  appro- 
priate direction  to  and  Interpretation  of 
the  historic  and  cultiu-al  points  of  the 


area  In  a  manner  of  dignity  and  reli- 
ability worthy  of  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Our  guests  will  understand  better  the 
fabric  of  history  and  government  which 
they  observe.  With  a  warm  reception, 
they  will  wish  to  stay  longer  or  to  return 
again.  There  are  many  attractions  In  my 
neighboring  State  of  Maryland  and  In 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  which  are  as 
much  a  part  of  visits  to  the  Washington 
area  as  are  the  Capital  landmarks  them- 
selves. The  great  natural  beauty  found 
at  Great  Falls  and  the  C.  &  O,  Canal 
with  Its  panorama  of  history  provide 
much  pleasure  for  many  of  our  visitors. 
Virginia's  Williamsburg,  Stratford,  and 
Fredericksburg;  and  Maryland's  Annap- 
olis and  Fort  McHenry;  and  Harpers 
Ferry  in  West  Virginia  should  all  be  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  documented  tourist 
Information  which  will  be  featured  at 
the  visitors  center. 

The  historic  attractions  of  the  sur- 
rounding States,  which  form  the  cradle 
of  democracy,  and  their  fine  restaurants 
and  lodging  facilities,  will  only  Increase 
the  enjoyment  and  extend  the  stay  of  all 
visitors. 

This  opportunity  for  the  updated  uti- 
lization of  the  refurbished  Union  Station, 
so  long  a  part  of  the  Capital  Plaza  and 
its  plan,  is  a  logical  and  practical  devel- 
opment because  of  Its  central  location 
for  transit  and  rail  facilities,  freeway 
accessibility,  and  the  frequency  of  bus 
service.  These  facilities,  the  planned 
4,000  parking  spaces,  and  the  related 
planning  will  provide  the  area  with  a 
system  of  sensible  traffic  patterns  for 
tourists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion, which  has  the  supix)rt  of  a  special 
21 -member  Commission  established  by 
the  Congress  last  year  to  study  such  a 
center,  should  be  passed  by  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding.  However,  I  do 
have  a  question  to  put  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  cov- 
ered, but  for  the  purposes  of  legislative 
history,  as  I  understand  the  lease.  It 
would  be  $3  million  a  year;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  It  would  also 
cost  a  certain  amount  for  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  this  center.  There 
would  be  Insurance  costs  and  there 
would  also  be  costs  for  police  protection, 
costs  for  utilities,  and  so  forth. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  have 
the  facts  and  figures  to  Indicate  just 
what  amount  we  are  talking  about?  P\>r 
instance,  what  would  be  the  net  cost  per 
year  to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  have  those  fig- 
ures, but  I  do  not  have  them  right  here 
at  my  fingertips.  I  am  sure  that  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  has  them. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 


Mr.  GRAY.  The  best  estimate  which 
we  have  on  operating  the  parking  fa- 
cilities, all  of  the  orientation  centers,  and 
everything  In  the  entire  complex,  would 
be  between  $1  million  and  $1.5  million 
a  year.  It^e  have  to  pay  the  maxlmiun 
of  $3  million — we  hope  that  as  a  result 
of  the  negotiations  it  will  be  less  than  $3 
million  a  year — but  If  we  have  to  pay 
the  full  maximum,  the  total  package  will 
be  between  $4  million  and  $4.5  million 
for  the  entire  facility.  However,  we  re- 
ceive all  of  the  revenues,  and  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  this  could  run  up  into  the 
millions  of  dollars. 

However,  the  answer  is,  from  $1  mil- 
lion to  $1.5  million  per  year  to  operate 
this  entire  facility,  including  the  movies 
and  other  things  which  we  propose  to 
offer  the  public  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentleman  will  jrleld  further.  In 
other  words  we  are  saying  that  there  is 
no  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  this  project? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ts  no 
net  cost  In  the  way  of  capital  expendi- 
tures. There  will  not  be  any  operating 
costs  until  that  entire  complex  Is  fin- 
ished and  ready  to  be  used  for  public 
use. 

In  other  words,  the  day  upon  which 
we  start  paying  rent,  we  start  recouping 
revenues.  It  is  our  fervent  and  sincere 
hope  that  the  revenues  will  be  sufficient 
to  pay  all  of  the  costs  of  the  (q?eration 
of  the  facility. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is  not  one 
of  capital  improvements.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  this  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country,  in  addition  to 
the  parking  fees. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  just  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  entire  package  cannot  exceed 
$4  million  to  $4.5  million  a  year.  The 
revenues,  certainly,  from  parking  alone, 
should  be  around  $2  million  a  year.  If 
we  just  charge  the  sum  of  $1  for  a  24- 
hour  parking  period  for  the  car  and  all 
of  Its  occupants,  that  would  represent  the 
cheapest  parking  rate  which  exists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Last  year  the  Union  Station  brought 
in  $385,000  from  concessionaires  with 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  traveling  pub- 
lic going  in  there.  So  you  can  see  we  are 
actually  being  modest  as  to  the  poten- 
tial revenue  we  will  have  from  the  sale 
of  food  and  other  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  And  that  money 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  money  received 
from  the  parking  facilities  and  the  other 
income  derived  from  the  other  facilities 
there. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understandther  e  is  a  possible  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  $4  million  to 
$5  million  a  year  over  a  period  of  60 
years — the  possibility  of  it? 
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Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  There  Is  only  a 
possibility  of  that  if  the  people  stop 
coming  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  visit,  smd 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  possibility 
of  that.  And  with  these  kinds  of  facilities 
available,  the  possibilities  are  that  more 
petHJle  will  come.  In  fact,  all  of  our  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  trend  in  visiting 
Washington  is  up.  And,  as  I  say,  as  we 
make  these  facilities  available  and  make 
it  easier  for  people  to  visit  here  in  com- 
fort, then  there  will  be  even  more  people 
coming,  so  naturally  the  income  from 
these  facilities  will  be  up. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  jrleld  further,  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  did  not  mean  60 
years,  but  he  meant  20  years.  The  gen- 
tleman said  60  years,  but  it  is  a  20-year 
lease. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  If  the  visi- 
tors do  not  fill  these  parking  facilities,  we 
certainly  can  fill  the  facilities  with  Gov- 
ernment workers  who  now  are  crying  for 
places  to  park.  So  there  will  be  no  prob- 
lem on  this  parking  facility  paying  off. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true,  and  Is  it  not  also  true  that  we  might 
even  need  to  extend  these  parking  facil- 
ities so  as  to  make  room  for  several  thou- 
sand more  cars,  and  that  will  be  deter- 
mined on  the  number  of  visitors  as  this 
thing  moves  along? 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  siire  the  gentleman 
Is  aware  of  what  happened  with  respect 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Stadivun;  Is 

he  not?       

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  certainly  am. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  also  was  not  going  to 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion any  money.  Congress  was  assured 
there  would  not  be  a  dollar  contributed 
by  all  the  taxpayers  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Stadium,  but  they  are  now  help- 
ing pay  Interest  on  the  bonds,  and  not 
one  dollar  of  the  principal  of  $20  million 
has  ever  been  paid  off. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  have  a  suggestion 
on  that,  but  first  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment three  or  four  times  today,  smd  I 
would  like  to  lay  it  to  rest  once  and  for 
all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwingel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  know 
that  the  stadimn  is  used  principally  for 
activities  Involving  sp<»ts,  such  as  base- 
ball and  footbaU,  and  we  also  know  that 
we  have  crowds  of  only  2,000  or  3,000  to 
30,000  people  attending  some  of  those 
gstmes,  and,  also,  they  may  go  only  once 
a  month.  So  that  there  Is  no  comparison 
between  the  15  million  persons  who 
visited  Washington  last  year  and  the 
niunber  of  people  who  may  have  attended 
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games  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dium. I  believe  that  is  a  wholly  unfair 
comparison,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  would  not  expect  to  make 
such  a  comparison  between  the  number 
of  visitors  to  Washington  every  day,  and 
the  number  of  people  who  go  out  here  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Stadium  to  see 
a  game  possibly  once  every  month. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  is  nothing  unfair 
about  the  truth,  either.  When  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  came  to  the  House 
we  were  assiu-ed  that  It  would  not  cost 
the  Nation's  taxpayers  any  money.  I  wish 
we  might  have  assurances  from  the  gen- 
tlemen supporting  this  deal  that  it  will 
not  become  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
across  the  country. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  First  of  all,  the  gentleman 
who  guided  the  District  of  Columbia  Sta- 
dlimi  bill  was  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  who  is  now  a  Federal 
judge,  Mr.  Harris,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
obtained  his  ioformation  from  seemingly 
reliable  sources. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  was  about  a  $35  mil- 
lion capital  improvement  project.  That  Is 
a  sizable  Investment.  There  Is  absolutely 
no  comparison  at  all  between  the  District 
of  Columbia  Stadium  program  and  this 
program.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  $35 
million  worth  of  bonds  is  a  big  project  to 
amortize.  We  are  not  talking  about  $35 
million,  we  are  talking  about  zero  ex- 
penditures on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
few  questions  for  information  only. 

The  first  question  Is  who  determines 
the  fair  cash  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty Involved? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  wlU  foUow  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  that  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
provided  through  the  years  in  obtaining 
that  figure. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  has  not  always  been 
exemplary. 

But  then  who  determines  the  fair 
rental  value  as  set  forth  on  page  5  of 
the  report,  the  fair  rental  cost  of  the 
improved  property  after  GSA  has 
acquired  or  leased  the  property? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  We  had  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  GSA  there  and  they 
gave  assurances  on  that  point  based  upon 
experience  and  examples  that  they  indi- 
cated to  us. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  know  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  interest  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  and  especlaliy>«dth  reference  to 
its  historical  value.        V^ 

Last  August  under  suspension  we 
voted  down  a  visitor  center  involving  the 
Botanical  Gardens  which  later  passed 
on  a  voice  vote.  Will  the  adoption  of  this 
proposal  here  today  involving  the  Union 
Station  lay  to  rest  for  the  foreseeable 
future  the  Involvement  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  or  the  west  side  of  the  Capitol 
as  an  additional  visitor  center? 
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SCHWENGEL.  No,  I  am  not  sure 
It  is  going  to  relate  at  all  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens  project.  That  is  a  separate  con- 
sideration so  far  as  I  know.  We  have  no 
opinions,  or  we  are  not  making  any  judg- 
ments on  the  west  side  or  the  west  front 
development. 

Mr.  HALL  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  imply  to  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  that  in  the  foresee- 
able  future  we  might  also  be  asked  to 
make  a  visitor  center  out  of  these  other 
two  areas  by  voting  for  this  one  today 
does  he?  ' 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  No.  I  do  not 
The   CHAIRMAN.  The   time   of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds  in  order  to  answer  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
He  has  asked  a  very  important  question! 
The  Botanical  Gardens  was  one  of  the 
early  sites  considered  as  a  visitor  center. 
This  legislation  would  preempt  any  pos- 
sibility of  it  being  used  for  that  purpose 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  congratulations  and 
commendations  are  Indeed  in  order  and 
I  should  like  to  add  mine  to  those  pre- 
viously expressed  by  my  colleagues  to  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinols  for  his  fine  pre- 
sentation and  the  excellent  job  that  he 
and  his  commission  and  committee  did 
In  bringing  this  legislation  before  us. 

Certainly,  when  we  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  of  deficit 
financing,  of  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty, we  cannot  consider  this  as  our  No. 
1  problem.  But  it  is  certainly  one  of  our 
most  aggravating  problems  and  it  is 
getting  worse  all  the  time.  It  is  going  to 
continue  to  get  worse  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  it.  I  think  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  it  by  approving  this  legisla- 
tion here  today. 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  well  as  the  capi- 
tal of  the  world. 

The  biggest  business  in  this  commu- 
nity, other  than  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  tourist  business.  As 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Gray],  we  have  up  to  15  mil- 
lion people  visiting  Washington  every 
year  and  that  number  may  go  up  as 
high  as  24  million  people  by  1970  and  up 
to  35  million  people  by  1980. 

The  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
come  for  different  reasons  than  the  rea- 
sons for  which  they  visit  other  American 
cities.  They  do  not  come  here  for  busi- 
ness reasons.  They  come  to  visit  the  heart 
of  their  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  very 
Interesting   description   of   why   people 
come  to  Washington,  which  Is  Included 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents  on  a  matter  other  than  the 
proposed  National  Visitor  Center. 
Here  is  what  this  person  said: 
When  Amertcans  come  here,  they're  not 
vacationing  In  Just  another  city.  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  more  entertaining;   Miami  / 
and  Phoenix  are  more  healthful;  Loe  Angeles 
l8  more  glamorous. 
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They  come  becaxise  this  Is  the  city  that 
(ymboUzes  the  workability  and  the  greatness 
of  representative  government.  They  come 
t)ecau8e  this  is  the  city  whose  streets  have 
been  walked  by  36  Presidents.  They  come  be- 
cause every  sidewalk  and  every  building 
rings  with  the  names  of  greatness:  La  Fol- 
lette,  Taft,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Webster,  Marshall, 
Norris,  and  a  hundred  others. 

Washington  visitors  come  to  stand  outside 
the  gates  of  the  Executive  Mansion — and  to 
frisb  Its  occupant  well,  even  though  they 
may  have  voted  against  him.  And  that  is 
why  they  come:  Not  to  visit  a  city,  but  to 
experience  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  construction  of  historic 
shrines  and  monuments.  We  have  exer- 
cised great  care  regarding  the  architec- 
tural design  of  our  buildings  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  We  have  had  many  com- 
missions and  organizations  seeking  ways 
to  protect  the  esthetic  values  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  But  we  have  done  very  lit- 
tle to  assure  that  these  15  to  20  million 
American  citizens  who  visit  Washington 
every  year  will  fully  enjoy  these  many 
benefits.  We  do  not  even  provide  them 
with  adequate  parking,  not  even  sufB- 
clent  parking  for  those  people  who  wish 
to  visit  their  Congressman.  I  think  that 
l£  a  national  disgrace. 

Why  not  provide  these  millions  of  peo- 
ple with  a  center  for  orientation,  partic- 
ularly around  the  Capitol  area,  and  with 
eating  places  so  they  will  not  add  con- 
gestion to  the  already  congested  and  In- 
adequate eating  places  here  In  the  Capi- 
tol Building?  Certainly  It  Is  very  little  to 
ask  in  this  year  of  our  Lord,  1967,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  comfort  stations  for  visi- 
tors to  the  capital  of  the  world.  The  leg- 
islation we  have  before  us  Is  a  terrific 
answer  to  the  tourist  problem  with  which 
we  are  confronted,  and  I  think  it  Is  amaz- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  that  legislation  this 
far  reaching  can  be  enacted  at  a  cost 
which  is  practically  negligible. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  this  proposal 
will  pay  Its  own  way.  And  it  will  pay  Its 
own  way,  as  we  have  said  time  and  time 
again.  The  tourist  business  here  In 
Washington  is  big  business,  and  it  should 
pay  Its  own  way.  But  If  not— then  so 
what?  The  Congress  can  well  afford  to 
provide  a  facility  like  this  for  15  to  20 
million  American  people  to  visit  Wash- 
ington. So  I  say  let  us  get  on  with  the 
job. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  Just  wish  to  take  a  min- 
ute to  c(Hnmend  the  gentleman  for  his 
foresight  and  the  very  tremendous 
speech  he  has  made  on  this  subject  to- 
day. I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has  20 
minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  nilnois  has  11  minutes  remaining. 
The  Chairman  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Visitors 
Center  Commission,  which  studied  for 
nearly  a  year  the  problems  encountered 
by  tourists  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  I  com- 


mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
his  efforts  and  sincerely  encourage  my 
colleagues  here  in  the  House  to  act  favor- 
ably on  our  recommendation  for  a  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center.  I  trust  that  the 
other  body  will  also  give  speedy  consid- 
eration and  approval. 

In  recent  years  visitors  have  found  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  eat- 
ing places,  a  place  to  park  and  proper 
orientation — ^particularly  in  the  Capitol 
Hill  area. 

Enactment  of  this  bill,  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  use  of  Union 
Station  as  a  Visitors  Center,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  solving  these  problems  and 
of  malting  the  tourists'  stay  here  more 
enjoyable. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  SchexjkrI. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Illinois  for  his 
distinguished  leadership  on  this  bill,  not 
only  during  the  last  few  weeks,  but  also, 
over  many  months — Indeed,  during  the 
several  years  which  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  had  the  benefit  of  more 
tender,  loving  care  In  Its  leadership  than 
the  measure  that  Is  before  us.  The  15  mil- 
lion people  who  come  to  Washington 
every  year  to  renew  their  wellsprings 
of  faith  and  love  of  their  country  will 
all  be  In  the  debt  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Congressman  Gray. 

Later  I  shall  offer  an  amendment 
which  will  emphasize  the  goal  of  excel- 
lence In  architecture  and  design,  which 
I  have  had  the  greatest  of  cooperation 
in  drafting,  both  by  Congressman  Gray 
smd  his  staff.  At  this  time  I  would  merely 
like  to  clarify  the  record  on  congressional 
Intent  by  asking  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  the  fol- 
lowing question:  Is  It  the  congressional 
Intent  to  provide  outstanding  architec- 
ture and  design  up  to  the  standards  of 
our  foreign  embassy  construction  pro- 
gram, and  the  splendid  U.S.  exhibits  at 
the  Brussels  and  Montreal  Fairs? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
feentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Although  this  will  be  done 
by  private  capital,  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  consult  with  the  authorities  and  that 
an  outstanding  firm  will  be  selected  to  do 
this  work. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Congress  that  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  agreements  and  leases  entered 
Into  by  the  Secretary  may  Insure  selec- 
tion of  an  architect  and  design  team  of 
proven  distinction,  and  to  prescribe  for 
the  entire  complex — that  is,  the  Visitors' 
Center  and  garage — competitive  bid- 
ding for  construction  under  Federal 
regulations? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  hear- 
ings I  asked  that  question,  and  so  did 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  of  the  owner 
of  the  Washington  terminal  company, 
and  he  assured  us  that  construction  of 
this  facility  would  be  on  competitive 
bidding. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Right. 


While  we  all  hope  and  expect 
that  the  project  will  enjoy  substantial 
revenues  when  It  is  completed,  is  it  the 
congressional  intent  that  there  will  be 
strict  regulation  of  all  vendors  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  Park  Service,  to 
prevent  overcommercialism  and  exploi- 
tation of  the  Center,  both  inside  and  out. 
by  large-scale  commercial  swivertlsing 
and  displays  of  the  kind  we  now  see  at 
Union  Station  and  some  airports? 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  answer  is  unequivo- 
cally "yes."  The  Park  Service  will  watch 
this  very  closely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Machkn]. 

Mr.  MACHEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  Being  a 
resident  of  the  area  all  my  life,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  members  of  this  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
This  is  something  that  has  been  long 
overdue.  I  certainly  hope  it  will  be  passed 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  support  that  HJl. 
12603  is  getting  to  provide  the  Nation's 
Capital  with  first-class  facilities  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  here 
annually. 

This  legislation,  which  evolved  over  a 
period  of  time  under  the  leadership  of 
the  gentleman  from  minois  [Mr.  Gray], 
is  long  overdue.  For  too  many  years  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  been  experienc- 
ing endless  frustrations,  delays,  and  In- 
conveniences from  Capitol  Hill  to  the 
Jefferson  Memorial  in  their  attempts  to 
pay  homage  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  to 
learn  from  the  Institutions  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  to  be  able  to  move  within 
this  city  In  a  comfortable  and  efficient 
manner.  For  too  many  years  the  Capitol 
Grounds  have  looked  like  a  bus  terminal 
during  the  summer,  a  sight  which  Is  not 
pleasing  to  me,  nor  do  I  feel  It  to  be 
pleasing  to  my  colleagues. 

I  believe  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  certainly  relieve  an  enormous 
amount  of  congestion  and  eyesore  not 
only  from  the  Capitol  Grounds  but  from 
many  other  places  of  particular  beauty 
In  Washington.  I  would  hope  that  the 
National  Visitor  Center,  to  be  located  at 
what  Is  now  Union  Station.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  our  airports,  bus  terminals,  and 
highways,  would  become  a  funnel  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  visit  Wash- 
ington the  year  round.  It  could  bring 
some  harmony  and  direction  to  their 
visits  here  and  certainly.  If  It  works  the 
way  we  would  hope  It  wlU,  the  National 
Visitor  Center  would  be  a  boon  to  the 
engendering  of  good  will  among  those 
who  visit  here  by  permitting  them  a  more 
convenient  and  memorable  stay. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port HM.  12603  and  I  wish  to  commend 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  BullcMngs 
for  Its  fine  work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  ItecoRO 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr<»n 
Illinois?  I 

There  wtis  no  objection,     f 
Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.   <::iialrman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  H.R.  12603. 
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It  is  anticipated  that  15  million  tourists 
will  visit  our  Nation's  Capital  during 
1967 — an  average  of  more  than  40.000  a 
day. 

They  come — Americans  and  visitors 
from  foreign  countries  alike — to  gain  in- 
spiration we  have  felt  in  viewing  our 
country's  memorials  to  Lincoln,  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson;  to  see  our  Gov- 
ernment at  work;  to  seek  a  better 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
American  dream,  of  what  makes  Amer- 
ica. And  I  think  most  experience  what 
they  seek;  but  along  with  it,  they  ex- 
perience a  nightmare  of  frustrations: 
Where  to  park?  Where  to  get  a  sandwich 
on  Capitol  Hill?  How  to  make  the  most  of 
their  limited  funds  and  time  and  still  see 
all  there  is  to  see?  Hardly  a  visitor  to  my 
office — and  some  days  it  seems  that  all 
40.000  of  our  Capital  City's  visitors  stop 
at  my  office — fails  to  utter  these  frustra- 
tions in  one  way  or  another. 

I  do  not  blame  them.  For  most,  it  is 
a  once-in-a-lifetime  event,  a  family  af- 
fair planned  months  in  advance,  with  a 
breathless  countdown  to  the  day  of  ar- 
riving here.  They  find  a  beautiful  city, 
built  to  be  the  seat  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  suspect  that  many  have 
contemplated,  as  have  you  and  I,  that  the 
men  who  planned  it  and  who  have  seen  it 
grow  during  the  past  18  decades  must 
have  had  prophetic  vision  of  the  great- 
ness which  was  to  come  to  these  United 
States;  but  how  sad  that  so  few  along 
the  way  had  the  foresight  to  envision  the 
20th  century  invasion — which  I  highly 
recommend — of  American  families  and 
visitors  from  afar  intent  upon  seeing  our 
Nation's  Capital.  Prom  almost  my  first 
day  in  Congress,  it  has  been  a  source 
of  embarrassment  and  a  thorn  in  my 
side  that  we  allow  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
guests  to  be  dimmed  and  thwarted  by 
what  are  sheer  frustrations  and  not  mere 
petty  annoyances. 

I  was  heartened  last  year  when  Con- 
gress wisely  enacted  legislation  creating 
a  Commission  to  study  the  need  for  a 
National  Capital  Visitor's  Center.  The 
findings  of  that  study  are  embodied  in 
the  legislation  being  considered  today. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  eliminating  these 
frustrations  and  making  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington the  memorable  experience  it 
should  be. 

With  enactment  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center  Act  of  1967,  the  conveniently  lo- 
cated Union  Station  will  be  converted  by 
its  owners,  the  Washington  Terminal 
Co.,  into  a  visitor's  center  which 
will  be  leased  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  The  Center  will  contain 
needed  restaurant  facilities.  It  will  con- 
tain movie  theaters  where  our  visitors 
will  be  able  to  view  a  documentary  film 
that  will  assist  them  in  planning  to  see 
the  sights  in  an  orderly,  comfortable,  all- 
inclusive  fashion. 

The  Washington  Terminal  Co.  will 
provide  4,000  parking  places.  These,  com- 
bined with  a  bus  service  from  the  Center 
to  the  Capitol  and  around  the  Mall,  will 
solve  the  where-to-park  dilemma  of  our 
visitors  and  relieve  the  traffic  congestion 
that  affects  us  all,  be  we  visitors,  resi- 
dents, or  commuters.  , 


The  railroad  terminal  of  Union  Station 
will  be  replaced  by  the  WTC  with  a  rapid 
rail  train  station  to  be  constructed  imder- 
neath  the  new  garage. 

Thus  we  see  this  plan  serving  many 
worthwhile  purposes:  It  will  bring  to  our 
visitors  the  service  they  deserve,  the  wel- 
come feeling  we  want  them  to  know.  It 
will  bring  millions  of  dollars  more  in- 
come to  our  Capital  City.  It  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  our  Federal  pasmient  to 
the  city.  It  will  do  all  this  and  yet  it 
^Wll  not  add  to  the  already  strained 
budget  of  our  Federal  Government — no 
Federal  funds  are  involved  in  the  $19*/2 
million  estimated  cost  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  Union  Station  and  the  con- 
struction of  facilities  in  the  Center,  the 
4,000  parking  space  gartige,  and  the  new 
train  and  rapid  rail  station  under  the 
garage.  The  $19 1/2  million  will  be  spent 
by  the  Washington  Terminal  Co.,  and 
the  lease  payment  of  $2.9  million  the  U.S. 
Government  will  make  to  the  WTC  will 
be  recouped  from  parking  fees  and  the 
sale  of  services  and  goods. 

I  am  convinced  that  HJl.  12603  is  a 
necessary,  sound,  and  realistic  approach 
for  meeting  our  responsibility  to  the  mil- 
lions of  people  who  we  want  to  know  the 
wonder  and  marvel  of  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. I  believe  this  Committee  and  the 
Congress  will  agree. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
year,  especially  in  the  summer  months, 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  visitors 
make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  They  come  from  every  State  and 
nearly  every  country  of  the  world.  Al- 
though most  Congressmen  and  Senators 
maintain  a  large  supply  of  literature  and 
maps  to  help  these  visitors  find  their  way 
around  the  city  and  surrounding  areas, 
it  is  impossible  for  our  offices  to  perform 
tasks  such  as  helping  visitors  to  find  a 
place  to  stay  or  to  make  arrangements 
for  commercial  tours  or  transportation. 

To  a  stranger  in  a  large  city,  these 
and  many  other  problems  present  them- 
selves. Most  areas  and  cities  which  have 
great  numbers  of  tourists  arriving  each 
day  provide  a  visitor  center  where  a  wide 
variety  of  material  and  literature  is 
available,  as  well  as  assistance  with  lodg- 
ing, travel,  and  tours.  As  anyone  who  has 
traveled  to  a  city  where  such  facilities 
are  provided  can  tell,  a  single  center  for 
visitors  is  a  great  help  to  the  weary  and 
confused  tourist. 

Washington,  D.C..  however,  has  no  such 
public  facility.  Certainly  If  any  city  needs 
a  visitor  center  it  is  Washington. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  con- 
cerning a  site  to  house  such  a  service, 
but  of  all  the  proposals  advanced,  it  is 
my  feeling  that  Union  Station  provides 
the  best  location.  In  the  first  place,  It  is 
close  to  Capitol  Hill,  one  of  the  main  at- 
tractions for  tourists.  Second,  If  the 
tourist  is  driving  In  Washington,  the 
Capitol  Building  provides  a  landmark 
by  which  the  center  may  be  readily 
found.  Of  course,  the  many  visitors  who 
arrive  by  rail  will  be  right  at  the  center 
as  they  step  off  the  train. 

In  ad^tion  to  the  location  and  its  con- 
venience, the  Union  Station  building 
itself  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Washington. 
Its  art  work  and  architectural  features 
are  among  the  outstanding  examples  of 
Its  era  in  the  city.  It  certainly  provides 
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an  impressive  and  appropriate  welcomp 
to  the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  12823  to  estab- 
lish such  a  visitor  center  in  Union  Sta- 
tion. I  was  prompted  to  do  this  after 
talking  with  a  number  of  my  constituents 
who  were  in  my  office  this  simimer  They 
pointed  out  to  me  the  lack  of  facilitiw 
for  tourists  in  Washington.  Several  of 
them  compared  Washington  to  nearby 
Williamsburg,  where  one  of  the  finest 
visitor  centers  they  had  seen  is  located 
They  were  surprised  that  Washington,  a 
far  larger  and  more  confusing  city  to 
visit,  was  without  such  a  center. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives,  so 
that  the  National  Visitor  Center  may  be 
in  operation  by  the  beginning  of  the 
heavy  tourist  season  next  summer. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most 
earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the  House 
will  promptly  and  overwhelmingly  ap- 
prove this  bill  before  us  to  establish  a 
National  Visitor  Center  here  in  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  one  who  has  observed,  through 
these  several  years,  the  enormous  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  visitors  coming 
here  from  my  home  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts, from  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  from  all  comers  of  the  earth,  I  must 
emphatically  say,  without  any  reserva- 
tion whatsoever,  that  this  Center  Is  an 
essential  facility  for  the  convenience  of 
and  service  to  all  visitors  coming  to  this 
historic  city  and  the  only  reflection  we 
might  have  Is  why  it  was  not  established 
long  ago. 

This  city,  is,  in  actuality,  very  close  to 
being  the  capital  of  the  world  as  well  as 
the  United  States,  and  the  great  majority 
of  all  the  visitors  coming  here  liave  no 
real  knowledge  of  what  to  see,  where  to 
go,  or  hdw  to  get  there  and,  at  the 
moment,  tne^  is  no  pi^nized  facility  or 
program  to  provide  them  with  this  es- 
sential information. 

We  vitally  need,  here,  an  orientation 
center  much  like  what  has  been  estab- 
lished in  most  other  prominent  cities  of 
the  Nation  and  the  world  where  the  visi- 
tor can  make  his  first  stop  and  obtain 
all  the  advice  and  material  he  must  have 
in  order  to  make  his  stay  a  memorable 
and  enjoyable  one.  whether  he  Is  here 
for  only  a  few  hours,  in  connection  with 
business,  or  whether  he  is  here  with  his 
family  to  see  and  enjoy  the  historic 
sights  and  the  scenic  beauty  of  a  capital 
city  beyond  compare. 

I  consider  it  a  basic  obligation  and 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
guidance  needs  of  our  own  citizens  and 
international  guests  and  visitors  when 
they  come  to  this  magnificent  Capital 
City.  I  should  also  like  to  emphasize,  es- 
pecially In  this  turbulent  economic  ad- 
justment period,  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  not  require  any  Govern- 
ment expenditures  until  such  time  as  the 
Visitor  Center  facilities  are  available 
for  public  use.  Thus,  the  operating  cost 
to  the  United  States  will  begin  at  a  time 
when  revenue  derived  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Visitor  Center  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  Government  to  pay  for  such 
costs.  It  Is  authoritatively  expected  that 
the  operation  costs  of  the  Center  will 
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be  very  nearly  equal.  If  not  entirely  equal, 
to  the  revenue  derived  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  all  the  evidence 
and  testimony  revealed  here  this  after 
noon  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill  are  unquestionably 
in  the  national  Interest,  and  I  hope  the 
measurefwill  be  approved  without  further 

delay.   -^ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  12603,  the  National 
Visitor  Center  Facilities  Act  of  1967. 

Washington  is  not  only  the  Capital  of 
the  United  States,  but  has  become  a  world 
capital  as  well.  An  increasing  number  of 
visitors  are  coming  here  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  from  all  over  the  earth 
for  either  business  or  pleasure.  More  than 
15  million  visitors  annually  come  to 
Washington.  The  estimate  for  1970  is 
24  million  and  by  1980  it  may  reach  35 
million  visitors. 

Visitors  now  coming  to  Washington 
find  it  very  difficult  to  locate  automobile 
parking  spaces,  eating  faciUties,  and  ob- 
tain proper  guidance  and  orientation, 
particularly  in  the  Capitol  HIU  area. 
This  legislation  wiU  allow  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  lease  Union  Station  as 
a  National  Visitors  Center,  with  major 
parking  accommodations. 

The  tourists  who  come  to  their  Nation's 
Capital  will  be  able  to  see  and  hear 
through  movies  a  complete  orientation 
about  their  Government  in  action,  and 
how  and  when  to  see  it.  Traffic  conges- 
tion on  the  streets  of  Washington  will 
be  relieved  considerably  by  separating 
the  visitor  from  his  automobile  and  pro- 
viding tourists  with  bus  service  to  the 
Capitol.  Mall,  and  Monument  areas. 

The  National  Visitors  Center  is  needed 
and  desirable  because  it  will  enable  tour- 
ists to  see  more  in  whatever  time  they 
may  be  able  to  spend  in  Washington,  and 
will  provide  a  central  place  for  informa- 
tion about  the  Capital  City,  places  of 
interest  to  see  and  historical  background. 
Moreover,  it  will  provide  a  central  start- 
ing point  from  which  the  visitor  can  get 
suitable  guidance  and  directions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Americans  have  a  right 
to  expect  to  see  their  Nation's  Capital 
with  a  fair  amount  of  ease.  They  should 
be  encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  their 
Federal  Government.  I  am  sure  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Visitors  Center 
will  provide  this  encouragement  to  come 
to  Washington  to  gain  a  deeper  apprecia- 
tion and  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  an 
insight  into  the  present  operations  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Improved 
facilities  for  the  thousands  of  citizens 
who  visit  our  Capital  annually  are  im- 
portant, and  I  shall  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Nevertherless,  the  ease  with  which 
this  legislation  is  expected  to  pass  is  one 
more  occasion  for  reflection  on  the  state 
of  our  national  priorities. 

I  suppose  there  is  a  demonstrated  need 
for  a  National  Visitors  Center.  There  is 
also  a  demonstrated  need  for  a  realistic 
budget  for  the  EHstrict  government,  yet 
the  House  reduced  the  President's  re- 
quest by  $86  million. 

The  elegance  of  Washington's  public 
buildings  and  promenades  Is  heightened 
by  the  contrast  with  the  squalor  of  other 
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^-Aperican  cities  and  with  the  squalor  of 
nrach  of  Washington  itself. 

A  understand  the  need  for  providing 
greater  comfort  to  those  Americans  who 
visit  their  Capital,  but  I  am  also  con- 
cerned that  millions  of  Americans,  who 
cannot  afford  a  trip  to  Washington,  have 
decent  housing  and  decent  education. 

Sixteen  million  dollars  may  not  be  an 
exorbitant  sum,  but  $10  milUon  seemed 
excessive  when  we  were  deciding  the  fate 
of  the  rent  supplement  program  and  the 
thousands  of  families  who  were  to  benefit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  Con- 
gress often  views  urgent  social  necessities 
as  budgetary  luxuries  and  luxuries  such 
as  a  renovated  Union  Station  as  critical 
necessities. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  I  insert  a  statement  by 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle  concerning  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Act.  Mr.  Pickle 
served  on  the  National  Visitors  Center 
Study  Commission  and  has  long  had  an 
active  Interest  In  this  subject: 

Remarks  or  Congressman  J.  J.  Pickle  in 

THE  House  of  Representatives,  Monday, 

November  27,  1967 

Mr.  PicKi.K.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  many 
months  ot  bard  work,  and  after  many  pro- 
posals and  counterproposals  have  been 
hashed  over,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  House 
has  before  It  today  a  good,  comprehensive 
plan  by  which  the  visitors  In  our  Nation's 
capital  win  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the 
kind  of  confusion  and  anxiety  that  has  pre- 
vailed In  the  past. 

The  National  Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act 
of  1967,  HJt.  12603,  at  last  proposes  a  sys- 
tem to  take  care  of  our  visitors  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  cut  drastically  the  disruption 
caused  on  the  surrounding  government  offices 
and  businesses. 

With  more  than  15  million  American  and 
foreign  visitors  coming  to  Washington  this 
year,  and  with  that  total  to  increase  to  30 
million  by  1980,  I  believe  we  can  ignore  the 
problem  no  longer.  As  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Visitors  Center  Study  Commission,  I 
met  with  my  colleagues  many  times  In  the 
past  year  to  review  the  problems.  The  plan 
set  out  in  the  National  Visitors  Center  Fa- 
cilities Act  is  good  both  for  the  government 
and  for  the  tourist,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
sponsored  a  companion  blU,  H.R.  12693. 

The  proposal  calls  for  the  present  Union 
Station,  which  is  located  only  a  few  blocks 
north  of  the  Capitol,  to  be  converted  to  a 
reception  center  where  tourists  can  park, 
receive  briefings,  and  see  movies  on  the 
near-by  tourist  attractions,  and  on  area 
hotels,  restaurants,  and  other  accommoda- 
tions. The  new  train  station  will  adjoin  the 
Visitors  Center  and  scheduled  helicopter 
service  will  be  available  from  the  roof  of 
the  parking  garage  which  is  to  be  con- 
structed. Five-minute  local  bus  service  Is 
to  be  available  to  all  points  on  the  Mall,  and 
for  those  who  wish  to  see  the  major  points 
of  Interest,  the  Visitors  Center  would  provide 
a  one-stop  means  of  doing  just  that. 

On  the  question  of  the  location  of  the  cen- 
tral visitors  center  for  the  entire  city,  I  per- 
sonally prefer  a  location  between  14th  Street 
and  the  Washington  Monument.  This  was 
recommended  by  some  of  the  prominent 
architectural  firms,  and  it  was  a  point  I 
raised  In  my  testimony  on  H.R.  12603  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds.  Still,  I  must  be  realistic,  and 
in  light  of  ovtr  current  financial  problems,  I 
know  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  build  an 
entirely  new  facility  Involving  large  sums 
of  money.  I  stlU  maintain,  however,  that  a 
major  facility  is  needed  in  the  location  I 
mentioned,  since  that  area  Is  in  fact  and  In 


truth  the  hub  of  toiuists'  Washington.  It  is 
within  easy  walking  distance  not  only  of  all 
major  points  along  the  Mall,  but  also  of 
the  White  Hoiise. 

The  Union  Station  proposal  is  the  best 
possible  alternative  at  this  time.  It  will 
satisfy  a  need  that  has  been  growing  steadUy 
over  the  past  years.  Many  times,  I  have  visi- 
tors from  my  own  district  cc»nplain  that  the 
parking,  traffic,  and  congestion  is  so  bad 
around  the  Capitol  and  Mall  that  they  were 
unable  to  see  nearly  all  that  is  offered.  I  t.h«nir 
this  denial  to  our  citizens  Is  a  disgrace,  and 
I  say  we  must  act  quickly.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  I  endorse  the  bUl  before  lu. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Union  Station  proposal 
wUl  be  an  aid  to  the  toiu'ist.  But  it  is  also 
good  from  the  government's  point  of  view. 
The  present  owners  of  Union  Station  have 
agreed  to  make  all  Improvements  necessary 
to  convert  it  to  the  proposed  center,  and  the 
rents  to  be  paid  by  the  government  wUl  al- 
most entirely  be  recouped  from  parking  fees, 
and  sales  and  services  provided  In  the  center. 

Many  people  have  worked  hard  on  this 
project.  But  I  believe  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation  is  due  to  some  who  have  been 
particularly  Imaginative.  Representative  Ken 
Oray,  the  leader  of  the  House  delegation  to 
the  Study  Commission,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  has  been  especially  effective  in 
securing  the  consensus  needed  to  secure  the 
the  endorsement  of  the  Commission.  Also, 
Representative  Fred  D.  Schwengel  served  on 
the  commission,  and  on  the  Subcommittee, 
and  was  another  moving  force  behind  the 
bUl. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall. 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  Mr.  Lawson  B.  Knott,  Jr., 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  success  in  ob- 
taining agreement  to  the  proposed  lease  on 
the  renovated  Union  Station,  on  terms  which 
are  fair  and  worlcable  both  for  the  govern- 
ment and  for  the  station  owners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my  voice  was  one 
of  the  first  ralsfed  on  the  HIU  for  better 
tourist  facilities.  When  I  first  came  to  Con- 
gress, I  was  amazed  and  shocked  at  the  In- 
adequate facilities  offered  in  the  Capitol 
Building  Itself,  and  I  made  several  speeches 
to  my  colleagues  and  other  groups  on  the 
deplorable  situation.  I  would  Uke  to  see  some 
Idnd  of  visitors  center  in  the  Capitol  Building 
itself,  since  it  Is  the  single  largest  attraction. 
and  since  it  now  offers  virtually  nothing  in 
the  way  of  restrooms.  water  fountains,  and 
restaurants. 

Even  if  the  bill  before  us  is  passed.  I  be- 
lieve the  problems  in  the  Capitol  are  the 
most  lu-gent  we  face.  With  the  Visitors  Center, 
well  on  its  way.  I  would  hope  that  this  will 
be  the  next  item  for  consideration. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  wUl  now  read  by  titles 
the  substitute  committee  amendment  as 
an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Na- 
tional Visitor  Center  FaciUties  Act  of  1967". 

TITLB  1 — ^NATIONAL  VISITOR  CENTER 
Sec.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary"),  in  consultation  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  (hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Administrator"), 
is  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into 
agreements  and  leases  with  The  Washington 
Terminal  Comi>any,  its  successors  or  assigns 
(hereafter   in    this   Act  referred   to   as   the 
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"Company"),  the  owner  of  the  property  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  known  as  Union 
Station,  for  use  of  aJl  or  a  part  of  such  prop- 
erty for  a  national  visitor  center  to  be  known 
as  the  National  Visitor  Center  and  a  parking 
facility  In  connection  therewith. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  The  agreements  and  leases 
authorized  by  section  101  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions: 

( 1 )  the  Company  f  hall  agree  to  make  such 
alterations  of  the  Union  Station  Building  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  faciUties  for  visitors; 

(2)  the  lease  of  the  Union  Station  Build- 
ing shall  commence  on  a  date  to  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon  contingent  upon  when  such 
facilities  are  available  for  public  use,  and 
shall  not  be  for  a  term  of  more  than  twenty 
years; 

(3)  the  Company,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  construct  a  parking  facility. 
Including  necessary  approaches  and  ramps, 
to  accommodate  as  nearly  as  possible  four 
thousand  motor  vehicles  in  the  air  space  im- 
mediately northerly  of  the  existing  Union 
Station  BuUding,  and  such  faculty  shall, 
upon  completion,  be  leased  to  the  United 
States  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  twenty 
years; 

(4)  the  Company  shall,  and  It  Is  hereby 
authorized  to,  construct  a  new  railroad  pxaa- 
aenger  station  in  the  area  beneath  or  adja- 
cent to  the  parking  facility  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3) ; 

(5)  the  United  States  shall  have  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  all  the  property  leased  un- 
der this  title  for  an  amoiuit  not  in  excess 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  property 
any  time  after  the  first  year  of  the  lease  on 
one  year's  written  notice  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  including  credit  toward  such 
purchase  price  of  any  portions  of  rentals 
paid  by  the  United  States  as  may  be  mutu- 
ally agreed  upon; 

(6)  rentaU  paid  by  the  United  States  shall 
not  exceed  the  fair  rental  value  of  the  prop- 
erty as  mutually  determined  by  the  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Lessor; 

(7)  the  aggregate  annual  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  all  leases  entered  into  un- 
der this  title  shall  not  exceed  $3,000,000; 

(8)  the  total  cost  of  all  alterations  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  and  all  construc- 
tion referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  not 
exceed  816,000,000.  except  that  total  cost  of 
such  alterations  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  agreements  and  leases  entered  into 
under  authority  of  this  title  shall  include 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Administrator  Jointly  shall 
prescribe. 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
any  property  leased  under  this  title,  or  ac- 
quired, altered,  or  constructed  \inder  section 
18  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  In 
accordance  with  those  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  August  25,  1916  (16  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  applicable  to 
the  administration  of  the  national  park 
system. 

Sec.  104.  On  or  before  January  15,  1968, 
the  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
results  of  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
and  study  of  the  problems  of  transporting 
visitors  along  the  Mall  and  its  vicinity  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  on  the  United  States 
Capitol  Grounds,  and  to  and  from  the  Na- 
tional Visitor  Center,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  t3rpes  of  transportation  to  be  uti- 
lized, the  operation  of  any  such  transporta- 
tion system,  the  feasibility  of  providing  free 
transportation  for  visitors  on  all  or  any  por- 
tion of  such  system,  and  proposed  legislation 
to  carry  out  his  recommendations. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  District  of  Columbia 
shall  not,  during  the  term  of  any  lease  en- 
tered Into  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title.  Include  in  the  assessed  valua- 


tlon  for  tax  purposes  of  the  properties  now 
owned  by  the  Washington  Terminal  Com- 
pany in  the  District  of  Columbia  any  In- 
crease In  valuation  by  reason  of  the  agree- 
ments, leases  or  Improvements  made  pursu- 
ant to  thl  stltle  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  real  property  ac- 
quired or  constructed  by  the  Company  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  other  than  property 
leased  to  the  United  States  under  this  title, 
including,  but  not  limited,  to  the  new  rail- 
road passenger  station  to  be  constructed 
pursuant  to  secUon  102(a)  (4)  of  this  title, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  or  require  any  reduction  or  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  applicable  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  such  property. 

Sec.  106.  (a)  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  parking  facility  to  be  con- 
structed pursuant  to  section  102(a)  (3)  of 
this  title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall, 
upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  any  real  property  under  Its 
Jurisdiction  which  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide vehicular  access  to  public  roads  and 
highways  in  the  immediate  area  of  such 
faculty. 

(b)  Any  alteration  In  the  existing  traffic 
pattern  In  Union  Station  Plaza  necessitated 
or  made  desirable  by  reason  of  such  parking 
facility  shaU  be  made  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  execu- 
tion of  any  agreement  or  lease  pursuant  to 
this  title,  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  National  Visitor  Facilities  Advisory  Com- 
mission estabUshed  under  title  n  of  this 
Act,  is  directed  (1)  to  make  a  continuing 
study  of  the  needs  of  visitors  to  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area,  Including  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  different  or  ad- 
ditional visitor  facilities,  and  of  altering 
existing  visitor  facilities,  and  (2)  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Administrator  acquire,  alter, 
or  construct  such  facilities  In  accordance 
with  section  18  of  the  PubUc  Buildings  Act 
of  1959. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually 
a  report  to  Congress  on  the  National  Visitor 
Center  authorized  by  this  title  and  on  all 
other  visitor  facilities  authorized  In  accord- 
ance with  this  Act,  Including  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  108.  All  existing  laws  or  parts  of  laws 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  so  inconsistent,  but  to  no  further 
or  other  extent. 

Sec.  109.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved November  5,  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
759)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  directed" 
Immediately  foUowlng  "authorized"  and  by 
amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as  foUows: 
"( 1 )  select  as  the  site  of  a  permanent  hell- 
port,  the  parking  faculty  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 102(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1967; ". 

Sec.  110.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  ae  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  by  contrac- 
tors or  subcontractors  on  the  alterations 
referred  to  in  section  102(a)(1),  and  the 
parking  facility  referred  to  in  section  102 
(a)  (3),  of  thU  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  for  the 
same  type  of  work  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1931,  as  amended,  known  as  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  (46  Stat.  1494;  40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have, 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section,  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered 
14  of  1950  (15  FM.  3176;  64  Stet.  1267)  and 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended   (48  Stat.  948;  40  U.S.C.  276c). 
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Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading).  Mr 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  title  I  be  dispensed 
with,  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  that  the  title  be  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  nil. 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMZNOMSNTS    OFFEEED    BT    MR.   OEAT 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oCfer  three 
technical  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Grat:  On 
page  8.  line  16,  strike  out  "Immediately 
northerly  of"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"northerly  of  and  adjacent  to". 

On  page  8,  line  17,  strike  out  "by  the" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "by  The". 

On  page  8,  line  20,  strike  out  "thl  stiUe" 
and  In  lieu  thereof  "this  title". 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are 
purely  clarifying  and  technical  amend- 
ments.  The  first  amendment,  that 
strikes  out  "immediately  northerly  of 
and  inserts  In  lieu  thereof  "northerly  of 
and  adjacent  to"  gives  the  Washington 
Terminal  Co.  authority  to  vacate  the 
existing  Union  Station  and  go  immedi- 
ately north  of  Union  Station  to  construct 
a  new  one.  We  left  that  out.  and  this  is 
merely  a  clarifying  amendment. 

The  second  and  third  amendments  are 
correcting  misspellings  and  typo- 
graphical errors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    SCMEUKR 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schkuzr:  On 
page  6,  line  6,  strike  out  the  semicolon  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing :  "which  facilities,  Including  the  park- 
ing facility  under  paragraph  (3).  shaU  be 
representative  of  the  highest  standards  of 
exceUence  of  design  and  function;". 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  amendment  is  self-explanatory. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray! 
and  his  colleagues  have  helped  me  de- 
velop this  language  and  I  believe  it  Is 
noncontroverslal . 

Congress  in  the  past  several  years  has 
made  a  number  of  legislative  statements 
emphasizing  the  high  priority  which  we 
put  on  first-class  architecture  and  design 
for  federally  assisted  projects.  We  have 
done  that  In  respect  to  virtually  every 
piece  of  school  and  college  construction 
legislation  passed  by  this  House. 

There  Is  virtually  no  piece  of  legis- 
lation we  have  handled  before  the  House 
which  will  have  the  national  impact  on 
the  millions  of  American  people  or  on 
the  multitude  of  visitors  from  overseas 
as  will  this  Center. 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  feel  this 
amendment  appropriate. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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Mr.  GRAY.  Certainly  the  National 
Park  Service  In  developing  this  plan 
wants  to  attain  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence  of  design  and  function  of  this 
new  facility. 
We  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Could  the  gentleman 

Indicate  who  shall  determine  these  high 

standards — Is  it  of  excellence  of  design? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Excellence  of  design 

and  function. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Excellence  of  design 
and  function.  Will  the  gentleman  in- 
dicate who  shall  determine  what  is  that 
high  standard  of  excellence  of  design 
and  function? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  believe  the  Secretary 
will.  Under  the  clear  authority  this  bill 
gives  him. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  I.  for  one,  would  not 
support  a  proposal  that  would  result  In 
building  a  Government  momument  type 
of  building  or  improvements,  which  all  of 
the  Federal  facilities  are  getting  away 
from  now.  going  more  to  a  functional 
basis.  The  gentleman  does  not  intend 
that  objective,  does  he? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Absolutely  not.  To  the 
contrary,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
Is  to  get  away  from  the  all  too  typical 
Government  architecture,  some  of  it 
right  here  on  Captol  Hill,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  such  widespread  criticism 
for  the  lack  of  architectural  and  design 
excellence,  lack  of  artistic  and  aesthetic 
amenities,  lack  of  pleasing  human  scale 
which  dignifies — and  does  not  diminish 
the  individual. 

I  believe  the  Secretaiy  will  have  the 
full  power  under  the  leases  and  various 
other  documents  to  assure  that  there 
will  be  that  kind  of  architecture  and  de- 
sign excellence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schexjer]. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
get  some  clarification  as  to  how  this  op- 
eration will  take  place. 

As  I  read  page  6  of  the  bill,  first  the 
company,  which  is  the  terminal  com- 
pany, shall  enter  into  a  contract,  to 
make  such  alterations  as  the  Secretary— 
which  means  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. I  take  It— shall  determine  neces- 
sary. That  Is  point  No.  1. 

After  that  is  done,  after  they  arrive  at 
that  conclusion,  then  they  will  enter  into 
a  lease  with  the  Federal  Government  for 
Union  Station,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
20  years.  That  is  one  phase  of  the  opera- 
tion. 
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Mr.  GRAY,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  Is  emi- 
nently correct.  We  broke  It  down  into 
two  leases  mainly  because  the  new  park- 
ing facility  will  require  the  outlay  of  all 
new  money  by  the  railroads.  The  rail- 
roads own  Union  Station  as  It  now 
exists. 

There  will  be  two  separate  leases. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  the  answer. 

Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  two 
separate  leases  thus  made  cannot  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  $3  million  a  year  for  20 
years. 

Mr.  GRAY.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  If  that  is 
true  and  we  have  a  responsible  terminal 
agency  here  who  own  the  Union  Station, 
then  why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  place 
in  section  102(a),  subsection  (8),  of  title 
I  of  this  legislation,  a  limitation  on  the 
cost  of  the  authorization?  It  says  here, 
on  page  7,  line  13: 


The  total  cost  of  all  alterations  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)  and  all  construction  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed 
$16,000,000,  except  that  total  cost  of  such 
alterations  shall  not  exceed  $5,000,000. 


The  second  phase  that  after  they  have 
consulted  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
automobile  air  space,  so  to  speak,  north 
of  the  present  Union  Station,  which  they 
set  forth  as  a  possible  4,000-motor  vehi- 
cle place  In  which  to  store  automobiles, 
after  that  Is  determined,  then  there  will 
be  a  lease  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
20  years. 

Is  that  a  correct  Interpretation  of 
those  two  sections? 


To  me  that  means  $21  million.  If  we 
have  free  enterprise  moving  In  here,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  says  Is  what 
Is  happening,  then  why  do  we  place  a 
limitation  of  $21  million  In  here  on  this 
alteration  and  the  construction?  If  you 
do,  are  you  then  to  take  the  valuation  in 
determining  what  is  a  fair  rental  price 
less  the  $3  million  authorized  each  year? 
How  are  you  or  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior who  enters  into  the  fair  rental 
value  gohig  to  equate  this,  and  how  Is  he 
going  to  consider  thds  construction  cost 
of  $21  million?  How  Is  he  going  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  value  of  the  present  land 
in  connection  therewith? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  genUeman  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  First  of  all.  the  gentleman 
.has  misread  the  bills. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Now,  wait 
a  minute.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not 
misread  the  bill,  because  what  I  have 
read  to  you 

Mr.  GRAY.  Let  me  explain. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. What  I  have  read  to  you  about  the 
$16  million  and  the  $5  million  appears  on 
page  7  of  the  bill,  starting  on  line  13, 
section  102(a),  subsection  (8)  thereof. 
What  I  read  to  you  I  think  is  clear  In  its 
Implication  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
alterations  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
dealing  with  Union  Station  and  all  con- 
struction referred  to  in  paragraph  (3) 
shall  not  exceed  $16  million.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  it  is  limited  to  $16  million? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me?  I  can  explain  it  very  briefly. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  $5  million  Is  the  maximum 
that  can  be  spent  imder  title  I  on  the 
existing  Union  Station  for  alterations. 
Under  this  second  lease,  $11  million  Is 
the  maximum  that  can  be  spent  for 
parking.  What  we  did  is  put  a  maximum 


on  the  two  leases  of  $16  million  so  that 
we  can  allow  commingling. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Colorado? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  When  we  go  out  for  bids, 
if  the  bids  on  the  improvements  are  only 
$4  million.  It  means  we  can  throw  the 
additional  $1  million  into  the  parking 
facility  and  get  that  many  more  parking 
spaces.  So  we  allowed  the  commingling 
of  the  $5  million  and  the  $11  million  here, 
which  is  the  $16  million  total  figure 
that  the  gentleman  refers  to.  It  Is  not 
In  addition  to  the  $5  million,  but  It  In- 
cludes the  $5  million. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then, 
would  the  gentleman  tell  me  this:  If  that 
is  the  true  explanation  of  what  he  has  to 
say,  would  you  have  any  objection  to 
an  amendment  which  would  strike  the 
comma  after  the  $16  million  and  add  a 
period  and  say  "Except"  and  strike  the 
balance  of  Une  15  and  all  of  line  16? 
Then  you  come  within  the  $16  million. 
What  you  do  here  is  say  the  total  cost  of 
all  alterations  as  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  all  construction  referred 
to  In  paragraph  (3)  shall  not  exceed  $16 

million.  If  that  Is  what  you  mean 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  what  we  mean. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Then  why 
not  strike  the  balance  of  It? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Would  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  read  the  balance  of  that  para- 
graph to  which  he  has  objection? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Cblorado.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  explained  the  fact 
that  It  Is  $16  million  and  that  you  have 
no  intention  of  any  further  expendi- 
ture. 
Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  exactly  right. 
Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  But  you  say 
In  paragraph  1  and  in  paragraph  3, 
"Shall  not  exceed  $16  million." 

All  right,  if  that  is  what  you  mean, 
then  the  balance  of  that  language.  "Elx- 
cept  that  the  total  cost  of  such  altera- 
tions shall  not  exceed  $5  million."  is 
surplus,  because  you  can  use  it  back 
and  forth  as  the  gentleman  talks  about. 
So.  let  us  just  strike  the  figure  of  $5 
million. 

Prior  to  the  time  that  the  lease  Is 
finally  consummated  will  the  Congress 
or  any  committee  of  the  Congress  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  It  again? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  establish  in  title  U  of 
this  act  a  22-member  Commission.  We 
had  21  members  before.  We  added  a 
member  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  thereby  making  It  a  22- 
member  Commission.  They  will  work' 
with  the  Secretary,  not  only  now.  but 
dicing  the  negotiations  and  after  the 
construction  and  during  the  actual  op- 
eration of  the  Center.  Out  of  the  22- 
member  Commission  we  have  12  mem- 
bers from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  the 
Congress  Itself  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
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tunlty  to  pass  upon  the  fair  value  that 
the  Secretary  may  determine  as  com- 
pared with  the  rental  value  each  year? 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  are  giving  that  author- 
ity to  the  General  Services  Admhiistra- 
tion  and  to  the  Secretary,  similar 
authority  is  given  with  reference  to  the 
construction  and  operation  of  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  Once  Congress  authorizes 
them,  we  depend  upon  the  GSA  and  the 
various  governmental  agencies  to  work 
together  to  see  that  our  interests  are 
protected.  This  is  exactly  the  same  way 
we  operate  with  reference  to  all  of  our 
pubUc  buildings  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman's  answer  is  that 
Congress  will  not  have  an  opportunity, 
once  this  is  approved,  to  reevaluate  the 
lease  that  may  be  entered  into? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  am  saying  we  are  doing 
this  the  same  way  we  handle  all  public 
buildings. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  In  other 
words,  tinder  the  present  setup? 

Mr.  GRAY.  If  we  built  or  leased  a 
project  in  your  district  in  Colorado,  we 
would  use  the  same  tsrpe  of  procedure  as 
Is  involved  here,  depending  upon  the 
GSA  and  the  agency  that  would  occupy 
the  building  to  keep  the  Congress  in- 
formed. This  procedure  is  exactly  the 
same  procedure  as  followed  in  those 
cases. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  GrayI  this  question:  If  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  lease  cannot  exceed  $3 
million  a  year,  that  is  fixed.  Why  do  we 
limit  this  private  company  as  to  the 
amount  they  can  expend?  I  do  not  quite 
imderstand  the  purpose  of  it. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  will  yield  fur- 
them,  first  of  all,  the  $3  million  is  a 
maximum  and  we  hope  the  figure  will 
be  less  when  we  sit  down  at  the  confer- 
ence table  and  negotiate  this  lease.  We 
want  to  avoid  the  criticism  that  has  been 
directed  at  other  projects  such  as  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  as  well 
as  others,  by  setting  guidelines  as  to 
what  we  expect  to  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
colleague,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray],  whether  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress,  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  feasibility  study,  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  engage  in  the  study  to  iden- 
tify his  total  program  needs  which  will 
include  architecture  and  planning,  ex- 
perts in  indiistrial  design,  graphics,  dis- 
plays and  exhibits,  multimedia  presenta- 
tions, transportation,  recreation,  theater, 
and  the  like,  and  that  the  study  will  In- 
clude the  needs  of  family  groups;  grade 
school,  high  school,  and  college  students, 
foreign  visitors,  mothers  with  infants,  the 
infirm,  the  disabled,  and  elderly,  as  well 
as  the  different  requirements  of  the 
casual  visitor  and  the  expert  visitor  to 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  the  like? 


Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  the  Secretary, 
also,  would  be  doing  this  simultaneously 
during  the  construction  period  in  order 
that  these  orientation  programs  would 
be  ready  to  be  implemented  when  it  is 
finished. 

Furthermore,  title  II  sets  up  this  Ad- 
visory Commission  which  will  help  the 
Secretary  and  the  National  Park  Service 
in  order  to  make  certain  that  this  facil- 
ity is  ready  to  be  occupied  by  the  type  of 
programs  that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  And  is  not  the  design 
certainly  a  prerequisite  to  the  final  pro- 
duction program  of  the  architectural 
plans  and  specs?  Should  not  the  Secre- 
tary first  analyze  what  his  needs  are,  be- 
fore the  production  of  the  plans  and 
specifications,  that  precedes  construc- 
tion? 

Mr.  GRAY.  That  is  the  thing  I  pointed 
out.  I  hope  this  will  go  forward  now,  after 
the  bill  is  passed,  simultaneously  up 
through  and  including  construction. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BT    MK.    SOGERS    OF 
COLORADO 

Mr.  ROGERS  Of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rado: On  page  7,  line  16,  after  "$16,000,000" 
add  a  period  and  strike  the  balance  of  line 
IS,  and  all  of  line  16. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  would  accomplish  the  thing 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  stated,  that 
they  intended,  therefore  limit  it  only  to 
the  $16  million,  and  would  remove  the 
$5  million  so  that  there  would  be  no 
question  about  It,  and  would  not  cost  $21 
million,  as  I  was  accused  of  misinter- 
preting. I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  purpose  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Colorado 
is  simply  to  limit  the  total'cost  for  con- 
struction and  alterations  to  $16  million, 
the  amendment  Is  not  necessary.  Sub- 
paragraph 8  quite  clearly  sets  forth  that 
the  total  cost  of  all  alterations  and  all 
construction  shall  not  exceed  $16  mil- 
lion. But  then  it  further  restricts  the 
total  cost  of  alterations  per  se  to  $5  mil- 
lion of  that  $16  million. 

In  other  words,  while  we  restrict  the 
total  cost  of  all  alterations  to  the  exist- 
ing building  and  all  construction  of  the 
new  facility  to  a  total  of  $16  million,  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  risk  robbing 
the  new  facility  which  includes  the  park- 
ing area  that  is  so  desperately  needed 
and  which  will  be  a  revenue-providing 
facility  of  any  of  the  amount  that  Is 
allocated  to  It. 

Therefore  within  the  $16  mllUon,  sub- 
paragraph 8  clearly  restricts  the  amount 
that  may  be  spent  on  alterations  within 
the  existing  facility  to  not  more  than 
$5  million.  This  preserves  a  minimum  of 
$11  million  for  the  new  construction. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  srield  on  that 
point? 
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Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  As  the  gen- 
tlemtin  points  out,  the  total  cost  of  all 
alterations  in  paragraphs  1  and  3  for 
said  Union  Station  shall  not  exceed  iis 
million. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Precisely. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man has  heard  the  explanation  of  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  nilnoifi 
[Mr.  Gray],  who  said  that  the  only 
reason  for  adding  the  $5  million  was  so 
that  you  could  alternate  back  and  forth. 

Now,  if  that  Is  true,  why  can  we  not 
alternate  back  and  forth  on  the  $16  mil- 
lion and  accomplish  the  same  thing  that 
you  talk  about? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  fully  understand  the 
gentleman's  question,  and  I  believe  I  can 
clarify  it  with  this  answer.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  listen  carefully.  We  want  the 
freedom  to  use  any  overage  that  is  left 
after  we  have  completed  the  alterations 
to  the  existing  building  to  expand  our 
work  on  the  new  building,  if  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  ROGEFIS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
withhold  his  question  for  a  moment,  I 
am  trying  to  answer  both  parts  of  his 
inquiry. 

We  do  not  desire,  however,  to  rob  the 
new  structure  of  the  $11  million  that  Is 
allocated  to  It  in  order  that  some  of  that 
might  be  spent  on  alterations  of  the 
existing  structure.  In  other  words,  we 
limit  them  in  total  to  not  more  than  $16 
million,  but  within  that  $16  million— 
not  as  an  oversight,  but  as  deliberate  In- 
tent— we  limit  the  amoimt  that  can  be 
spent  on  refurbishing  the  old  building 
to  not  more  than  $5  million. 

That  is  what  the  committee  wants  to 
do.  This  is  what  the  Commission  desired 
to  do.  I  believe  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel],  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  will  agree  that  this  wm  the 
clear  purpose  and  intent. 

I  am  sure  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee who  brought  the  bill  to  us,  the 
gentleman  from  Dlinois  [Mr.  Gray],  will 
agree  that  this  was  the  purpose  and 
intent. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Cramer],  who  participated 
in  all  of  the  discussions,  acknowledges 
and  recognizes  that  this  is  the  intent. 

So  if  the  gentlemsin  from  Colorado 
simply  wants  to  limit  the  total  to  $16  mil- 
lion, the  amendment  that  he  has  offered 
is  not  necessary  because  said  paragraph 
(8)  does  this. 

But  the  gentleman's  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  make  it  possible  to  spend 
more  than  $5  million  on  alterations  to 
the  existing  building  and  thus  reduce  the 
amount  available  for  the  new  building. 
This  could  be  potentially  harmful  to  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  The  committee  de- 
sires and  we  believe  the  Congress  desires 
to  limit  the  amount  that  can  be  spent  on 
refurbishing  the  old  existing  structure  to 
not  more  than  $5  million,  so  that  we  may 
have  the  maximum  potential  amount  of 
$11  million  available  to  develop  the  new 
structure. 

That  is  what  is  sought  to  be  done,  and 
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that  is  what  the  bill  does.  It  Is  what  the 
committee  wants  to  do  and  what  the 
Commission  wants  to  do,  and  it  is  what 
I  believe  the  Congress  will  desh-e  to  do 
and  therefore  will  vote  "no"  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  CRAMER.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  legislation  and 
authority  for  a  multimillion-dollar  ex- 
penditure that  ought  to  have  been  put  on 
the  shelf  at  least  imtil  the  war  is  ended 
and  this  Nation  can  see  daylight  ahead 
In  the  serious  financial  situation  that 
confronts  It. 

I  again  ask  the  question  for  which  no 
satisfactory  answer  had  been  given:  If 
this  is  such  a  good  financial  deal,  why  do 
the  railroads,  the  present  owners  of  this 
old  union  depot,  not  operate  It  as  a  visi- 
tor center? 

Of  course,  the  answer  Is  that  It  is  not  a 
bargain  for  the  Federal  Government.  It 
Is  an  opportunity  for  the  railroads  to  im- 
load  an  obsolete  and  unwanted  structure 
In  a  location  that  no  one  should  select 
for  a  visitor  center. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  as  to  the  fate 
of  this  legislation.  The  bill  will  pass  and 
I  predict  it  will  haunt  some  of  those  who 
vote  for  it.  Let  the  record  show,  should 
there  not  be  a  roUcall,  that  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  It. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  n— ADVISORT  COMMISSION 
Sec.  201.  There  is  hereby  created  a  National 
Visitor  Facilities  Advisory  Commission  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") which  shall  (1)  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  the  National  Visitor  Center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  title  I  of  this  Act,  (2)  , 
conduct  continuing  Investigations  and  stud- 
ies of  sites  and  plans  to  provide  additional 
facilities  and  services  for  visitors  and  stu- 
dents coming  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  and 
(3)  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Adminis- 
trator with  respect  to  the  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  operation  of  all 
such  visitor  faculties. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary,  the  Administra- 
tor, the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  six  Members  of  the  Senate,  three 
from  each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of 
tile  House  of  Representatives,  three  from 
each  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  four 
members  appointed  by  the  President,  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  not  be  officers  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  one  member  of  whom 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  Non-Federal  members 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 
The  Secretary  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman. 


(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  travel  ex- 
penses including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  for  persons  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  employed  Intermittently. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service,  in  consultation  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  provide  the  necessary  staff  and 
facilities  to  assist  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

Sec.  203.  The  Commission  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  report  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  results  of  Its  reviews,  studies, 
and  investigations.  In  the  case  of  any  report 
recommending  additional  facilities  for  visi- 
tors, such  report  shall  Include  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  as  to  a  site  or  sites 
for  the  facilities  to  be  provided,  together 
with  preliminary  plans,  specifications,  and 
architectural  drawings  for  such  facilities  as 
well  as  the  estimated  cost  of  the  recom- 
mended sites  and  facUlUes. 

Mr.  GRAY  (durhig  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  n  be  considered  as  read  printed  In 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  K  there  are  no 
amendments  to  title  n,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TITLE  ni — CAPITOL  VISITOR  CEN'l'EK 
Sec.  301.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  In 
consultation  with  the  House  Office  BuUdlng 
Commission  and  the  Senate  Office  Building 
Commission,  Is  hereby  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  provide  adequate  space  and  facili- 
ties In  the  Capitol  Building  for  an  education- 
al and  Informational  center  and  information 
and  distribution  stations  to  afford  visitors  to 
the  Capitol  Building  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
quire (1)  information  relative  to  Congres- 
sional offices,  (2)  assistance  relative  to  their 
vUlt  to  the  Capitol,  (3)  pamphlets,  books, 
drawings,  slides  and  photographs,  and  related 
materials,  and  (4)  Information  about  the 
Capitol  and  the  history  of  the  Capitol  Build- 
'  Ing  and  past  and  present  Congresses.  All  ma- 
terials distributed  by  such  educational  and 
informational  center  and  such  stations  shall 
first  be  approved  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  after  consxiltation  with  the  House 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, the  United  States  Capitol  Historical  So- 
ciety, and  such  other  educational  and  his- 
torical groups  as  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
deems  appropriate.  The  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  is  hereby  authorized  to  enter  Into 
such  agreements  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  operate  such  educational  and  Infor- 
mational center  and  stations. 

TITLE  rV — ADDITIONAL  VISITOR 
FACILrnES 

Sec.  401.  The  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
(73  Stat.  479;  40  U.S.C.  601  et  seq.)  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  18.  (a)  Whenever,  under  authority  of 
section  107(a)  of  the  National  Visitor  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1967  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  there  is  a  need  for  the  ac- 
quisition or  construction  of  any  facility  for 
visitors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  In  addition 
to  those  specifically  authorized  by  title  I  of 
such  Act.  or  a  need  to  alter  any  existing  visi- 
tor facility,  he  shall  recommend  such  action 


to  the  Administrator  who  shall  transmit  to 
Congress  the  prospectus  of  the  proposed 
project  Including,  but  not  limited  to — 

"(1)  a  brief  description  of  any  building  to 
be  constructed,  altered,  or  acquired; 

"(2)  location  of  the  project  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  maximum  cost  of  the  project; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  justification  for  the 
necessity  and  desirability  of  such  facility. 

"(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to 
construct,  alter,  or  acquire  any  additional 
visitor  facility  under  this  section  If  such  oon- 
structlon,  alteration,  or  acquisition  has  not 
been  approved  by  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
the  CoDunittee  on  Public  Works  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  respec- 
tively, and  such  approval  has  not  been  re- 
scinded as  provided  In  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  a  vis- 
itor facility  approved  for  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  acquisition  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  respectively.  In  accordance 
with  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
If  such  an  appropriation  has  not  been  made 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  ap- 
proval by  either  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  rescind,  by  resolution,  its  approval  of 
such  project  at  any  time  thereafter  before 
such  appropriation  has  been  made. 

"(d)  To  the  extent  applicable,  all  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  the  construction,  alteration,  or  acquisition 
of  any  visitor  facility  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  such  provisions 
apply  In  the  case  of  construction,  alteration, 
or  acquisition  of  other  public  buildings 
under  this  Act." 

Mr.  GRAY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
title  m  and  the  remainder  of  the  bill  be 
considered  as  read,  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, and  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding title  m,  be  considered  as  read, 
and  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  Chair  stated  title 
m.  The  balance  of  the  bill  is  title  EH  and 
title  IV;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  Is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  asks  unanimous 
consent  that  title  m,  and  also  title  IV, 
which  is  the  remainder  of  the  bill,  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  for  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    any 
amendments  to  be  offered  at  this  point? 
Mr.  GRAY.  There  are  no  amendments 
on  this  side,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resmned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Adams,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bUl 
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(HJl.  12603) ,  to  supplement  the  purposes 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959  (73 
Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  proper- 
ties in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  national  visitor  center,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  962,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the, 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  armounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonom  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  317,  nays  34,  not  voting  81,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  410] 
TEAS— 317 


November  27,  1967 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  m. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
AspinaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barren 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 

Betts    - 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 

Brock       \ 
Broyhlll,  N»; 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Bvirke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
B\irton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
CabeU 
CahlU 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 
Chamberlain 


Clausen, 
DonH. 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cuiuilngham 
Daddaiio 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ell  berg 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Eshlemaa 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Fallon 
Parbsteln 
FasceU 
Felghan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  B. 
Pnuer 


Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
OoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
GrllBths 
Orover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holtfleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
HuU 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Joelson 

Johnson,  OaUf . 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Karsten 


Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFaU 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Iifichel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
MlnshftU 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Multer 


Ashbrook 

Bennett 

Bow 

Brinkley 

Brown,  Mich. 

Clancy 

Cleveland 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Devlne 

Dowdy 

Fulton,  Tenn. 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  ni. 

OUara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pollock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,IU. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

St  Germain 

NATS— 34 

Oathlngs 

Ooodllng 

Gross 

Hagan 

Haley 

HaU 

Harrison 

Harsha 

McMillan 

Miller,  Ohio 

O'Konskl 

Passman 


Schadeberg 

Scheuer 

Schreebell 

Bchwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlvor 

SUk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Stelger,  WU. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tayior 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 
Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Widnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Tates 

Toung 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Rogers,  Colo. 

Roth 

Scherle 

mt 

VIgorlto 

Watklns 

Watson 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wyman 


AbUtt 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Bates 
Berry 
Blackburn 
Blatnlk 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Byrnes,  WU. 
Cederberg 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Conyers 
Corman 
Oowger 
Dellenback 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Findley 
Flynt 
Ford, 
William  D. 


NOT  VOnNO— 81 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Oumey 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Hays 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstoekl 

Hosmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Landrum 

Liikens 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mathlas,  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Mills 
Moore 
Morgan 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 
Pickle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 


Pool 
Rarick 
Resnlck 
Rivers 
Roberta 
Rodino 
Rouah 
Roybal 
St.  Onge 
Saylor 
Schwelker 
Scott 
Sikes 

Smith,  Calif. 
Stanton 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thompson,  Oa, 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Udall 

Williams,  Miss. 
Willis 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlsoonsin 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Maasachu- 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Rodino  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Broomllald 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Oumey. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Hos- 
mer. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvanla. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CalUomla 

\ir.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Stanton 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  DeUenback 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Brotzman 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Georgia 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Roybal. 

Mr.  Boush  with  Mr.  Resnlck. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Rarick. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Dlggs. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  UdaU. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford. 

Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Pool. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTENI^ 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  bill  Just  passed,  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Thifl  Is  District  of  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dowdy  1. 


the  following 


AUTHORIZE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA INSPECTION  OF  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES NOT  REGISTERED  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, I  call  up  the  bill  (H.R.  14098)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide 
for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  ap- 
proved February  18,  1938,  as  amended, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  and 
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that  it  be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

"Diere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  14098 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  annual  Inspection  of  all 
mitor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  February  18.  1938  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
40-201),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
District  of  Columbia  Council  may  provide 
by  regulation  for  the  Inspection  of  motor 
vehicles  or  trailers  which,  at  the  time  of  In- 
spection, are  not  required  to  be  registered  in 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  to  fix  the  fee 
for  such  inspection  In  such  amount  as.  In  Its 
Judgment,  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  such  In- 
spection." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual  inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia', approved  February  18,  1938  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  40-201),  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tences: "The  District  of  Cqjumbla  Council 
may  prescribe  regulations  to  permit  a  person 
who  owns  a  motor  vehicle  or  trailer  not  re- 
quired to  be  registered  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  have  such  motor  vehicle  or  trailer 
inspected  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
regulations  shall  fix  the  fee  for  such  inspec- 
tion in  such  amount  as.  In  the  Council's 
Judgment,  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  of  such  in- 
spection.' " 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 
The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

PURPOSE   OP    THK    BltX 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  14098  Is  to  authorize  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Council  to  provide  by 
regulation  to  permit  District  inspection  ' 
of  motor  vehicles  and  trailers,  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  which  at  the  time  of  such 
inspection  are  not  required  to  be  regis- 
tered in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
bill  provides  further  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  may  fix  fees  for  these 
inspections,  commensurate  with  the  cost 
to  the  District  in  providing  such  service. 

OISTMCT  OP  COLUMBIA  INSPECTION  SYSTEM 

The  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles  presently  operates  two 
stations  for  the  mandatory  annual  in- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  registered 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  One  of  these 
stations  is  in  the  southwest  section  of 
the  city,  and  the  other  is  located  in  the 
northwest.  These  stations  do  not  handle 
any  cash.  Rather,  the  inspection  fee  of 
$1  is  paid  by  the  District  motorist  at 
the  time  he  registers  his  vehicle,  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  charge.  A  windshield 
sticker,  indicating  that  the  vehicle  passed 
Dstrict  of  Columbia  inspection  within 
the  preceding  12  months,  is  a  prerequisite 
for  obtaining  District  of  Columbia  tags 
for  the  vehicle  in  March  of  each  year. 


REASONS    POR    LEGISLATION 

The  motor  vehicle  inspection  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  quite  strict,  with 
standards  for  approval  considerably 
more  rigid  than  those  In  Virginia  and 
Maryland. 

For  this  reason,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia hsis  received  numerous  requests 
from  trucking  operators  and  automobile 
dealers  in  the  suburbs  of  both  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  asking  that  their  vehicles 
be  permitted  inspection  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  a  means  of  improving 
their  motor  vehicles  and  assuring  in- 
creased safety  in  their  operation. 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1967,  a  spokesman  for  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  Area  Trucking  Association 
expressed  that  organization's  support  for 
this  proposed  legislation.  He  stated  that 
the  local  tissociatlon,  which  Is  affiliated 
with  the  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions, represents  more  than  200  member 
companies  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  He  testified  further  that  they 
recognize  the  District  of  Columbia  motor 
vehicle  inspection  system  as  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  better  than  is  avail- 
able to  them  in  the  outlying  districts,  and 
that  many  of  these  companies  would  like 
very  much  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  this  District  of  Columbia  Inspection 
faciUty,  even  though  their  vehicles  are 
not  registered  in  the  District,  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  main- 
tenance and  safety  programs.  They  feel 
that  the  fee  which  they  would  pay  for 
this  service  would  be  an  excellent  invest- 
ment in  their  own  interest. 

The  Director  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  ex- 
pressed the  Department's  support  for  this 
bill,  stating  that  they  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  cooperate  in  any  measure 
which  conceivably  will  Improve  the  me- 
chanical condition  of  the  motor  vehicles 
operating  in  the  Washington,  D.C,  area, 
as  a  contribution  toward  Increased  safety 
and  a  lessening  of  the  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cident rate. 

The  Director  stated  that  they  can 
easily  set  up  a  system  whereby  fees  can 
be  collected  at  the  inspection  stations 
from  those  who  wish  inspection  of  their 
foreign-registered  vehicles,  and  also  that 
they  have  adequate  capacity  at  the  city's 
present  two  inspection  stations  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  volume  that  would 
result  from  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  committee  that 
this  proposed  legislation,  which  was  re- 
quested by  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  which  will 
authorize  a  system  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia inspection  of  motor  vehicles  not 
registered  In  the  District,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  may  well  make  a  contribution  to- 
ward increased  safety  on  the  streets  and 
highways  of  the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  afiford  a  source 
of  Increased  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  these  reasons,  your  committee  feels 
that  the  bill  as  amended  is  definitely  In 
the  public  interest. 

commissioners'    LETTER 

The  following  is  the  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  former  Board  of  Com- 


missioners of  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
requesting  this  legislation: 

OOVERNMXNT    OP    TBS    DISTRICT    OF 

Columbia,  Executive  Omcx, 

JaniMry  11,  1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U^.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  The  Commissioners 
have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  of 
a  bill  "To  amend  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to 
provide  for  the  annual  inspection  of  all  motor 
vehicles  in  the  District  of  Columbia',  ap- 
proved February  18,  1938,  as  amended." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  to  provide  for  the  lnsi>ectlon 
of  motor  vehicles  not  registered  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colximbla.  The  Director,  Department 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  frequently  has  requests 
from  nonresident  and  resident  firms  engaged 
in  the  biislness  of  buying  and  selling  motor 
vehicles  to  Inspect  such  nonreglstered  vehi- 
cles. The  Commissioners  believe  that  inspec- 
tion of  these  vehicles  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  not  only  be  an  aid  to  local  motor 
vehicle  dealers  but  also  will  result  in  improv- 
ing the  safety  condition  of  many  vehicles 
which  will  be  operated  in  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  area.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
vide in  the  proposed  legislation  that  the  fee 
for  such  inspections  will  be  fixed  in  such 
amount  as  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
cost  to  the  District  of  such  inspections. 

The  Commissioners  xirge  enactment  of  this 
proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  N.  Tobrtner, 

President, 
Board  of  Commissioners,  D.C. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
if  this  will  in  any  way  load  up  the  inspec- 
tion service  and  cause  delays  in  the 
inspection  service  of  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  It  should  not.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commissioners  re- 
quested legislation  which  would  make  It 
possible  for  them  to  require  inspection 
of  all  motor  vehicles  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  apparently  as  I  read 
the  request.  However,  our  committee 
smiended  it  to  make  it  permissible  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  Inspec- 
tion service  for  out-of-the-Dlstrict  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  for  a  fee. 

Then  the  bill,  as  we  wrote  It,  goes  fur- 
ther and  makes  it  permissible.  In  other 
words,  it  is  a  voluntary  matter  and  any- 
body who  owns  a  car  can  go  down,  if 
they  want  to,  to  have  It  Inspected  but 
they  cannot  be  required  to  have  their  car 
Inspected. 

I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  cause 
any  problems  because  there  Is  no  re- 
quirement that  the  District  of  Colimibia 
provide  this  service,  but  if  they  do  pro- 
vide it  they  have  to  charge  a  fee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  this  inspection  be 
acceptable  In  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  lieu  of  Inspections  In  those 
States? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  No;  I  do  not  believe  so. 
I  do  not  believe  we  could  make  it  so.  This 
simply  has  to  do  with  the  situation  where 
somebody  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia wants  an  additional  inspection  of  his 
car. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  only  for  conven- 
ience for  those  who  live  outside  of  the 
District  to  get  their  cars  inspected  if  they 
so  desire  and  pay  a  fee  for  such  inspec- 
tion? It  Is  the  gentlemsm's  opinion  that 
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this  will  not  clog  the  inspection  stations 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  which,  of 
course,  are  designed  to  serve  the  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Colvunbia  pri- 
marily. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  From  the  testimony 
brought  out  before  our  committee,  the 
inspection  stations  are  not  being  ade- 
quately used  and  they  want  to  sell  some 
more  service.  It  would  be  a  convenience 
to  some  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they 
claim  or  at  least  the  testimony  before  us 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  a  more  thorough  inspection 
service  than  some  of  the  surrounding 
States.  Actually,  people  who  would  be 
having  their  car  inspected  would  be  pay- 
ing twice  if  they  use  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia inspection  service,  for  it  would 
not  replace,  but  would  be  an  additional 
inspection  to  the  inspection  that  is  or 
may  be  required  in  the  State  of  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  some  questions 
concerning  this  legislation.  Does  this 
provide  for  the  Inspection  of  trucks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia?  I  am  not  con- 
cerned so  much  about  the  question  of 
automobiles,  but  I  am  concerned  about 
truckers  coming  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  getting  an  inspection  in 
the  District  In  lieu  of  an  inspection  in 
another  State  where  they  are  obligated 
to  have  such  an  inspection,  and  then 
claim  compliance  with  the  inspection 
laws  of  another  State  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  They  would  not  get  such 
an  inspection  in  lieu  of  any  other  In- 
spection. In  most  of  the  States  I  know 
anything  about,  you  have  to  have  an 
inspection  In  the  State  in  which  you 
have  your  car  or  truck  licensed.  This 
inspection  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  an  additional  inspection  which 
anybody  could  get  if  they  want  it  and 
It  would  not  be  in  lieu  of  any  other  in- 
spection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  this  further  ques- 
tion :  Is  there  any  precedent  under  which 
any  other  State  in  the  United  States  vol- 
untarily accepts  for  inspection  the  ve- 
hicles, automobiles  or  trucks,  that  are 
registered  in  another  State? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  The  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  accepting  of  trucks  of  an- 
other State  for  inspection.  It  is  not  a 
service  rendered  for  another  State.  It 
is  a  service  rendered  for  the  owners  of 
motor  vehicles,  whether  they  be  trucks 
or  cars,  who  wish  an  additional  inspec- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  because 
they  do  business  here  and  because  they 
can  find  out  whether  they  need  to  do 
anything  to  their  cars. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee, will  answer  the  question  I  asked  : 
Is  there  any  other  State  in  the  United 
States  which  provides  a  vohmtary  in- 
spection service  for  nonresident  trucks 
or  trucks  or  other  vehicles  registered  in 
another  State  for  a  fee? 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  there  is  if  the 
people  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  service. 


Mr.  VANIK.  What  States  make  such 
provision? 

Mr.  McMillan.  Let  me  give  you  an 
example  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here.  Truckers  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee and  asked  that  they  be  privileged 
to  have  their  trucks  inspected  here  for 
a  fee.  If  a  truckdrlver  traveling  from 
Miami,  Fla.,  to  New  York  thinks  his 
truck  is  not  driving  right,  he  can  drive 
it  Into  the  inspection  station  here  and 
have  it  inspected  in  order  to  be  on  the 
safe  side  when  he  goes  into  Maryland. 
We  see  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  question  remains  un- 
answered. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  will  attempt  to  an- 
swer it  if  you  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  You  can  take  your  car 
into  the  State  of  Texas  and  get  it  in- 
spected at  any  inspection  station  there. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  same  thing  ap- 
plies in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  VANIK.  That  is  on  a  fee  basis. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Sure,  it  is  on  a  fee  basis. 
I  imagine  they  could  do  it  in  your  State. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
the  law  of  my  State  on  this  point.  My 
concern  is  that  this  inspection  might  be 
used  by  truckers  to  clear  through  an  in- 
spection here  and  use  it  on  a  reciprocity 
basis  for  an  inspection  that  they  ought 
to  have  in  some  other  State  through 
which  they  pass  in  the  course  of  their 
interstate  travel.  The  District  inspection 
may  be  less  stringent  than  that  of  other 
States.  I  do  not  think  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  should  xmdertake  that  responsi- 
bility for  other  States.  The  volimtary 
District  inspection  could  be  used  as  a 
defense  in  accident  claims  arising  from 
defective  equipment  hazards  in  other 
States. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  think  It  is  com- 
mendable on  the  part  of  the  truck  own- 
ers to  have  their  trucks  in  a  good  con- 
dition before  driving  on  the  highways. 
If  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  fee  as  they 
pass  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  have  their  trucks  reinspected,  I  think 
we  ought  to  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  the  Florida  Legislature 
recently  passed  a  mandatory  inspection 
law  in  compliance  with  the  Federal  law. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  are  receiving 
inquiries  from  the  States:  Can  we  have 
our  automobiles  inspected  in  the  city  of 
Washington  and  pay  for  it  in  reciprocity 
with  the  State  of  Florida?  I  think  this 
bill  contains  what  the  law  provides  in 
Ohio  and  other  States.  Most  any  State 
will  give  reciprocity  to  another  State  so 
far  as  inspecting  vehicles  that  must  nec- 
essarily remain  in  that  State  for  a  period. 

Mr.  VANIK.  How  will  the  fee  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  compare  with  the 
inspection  fee  in  the  State  of  Florida  for 
the  inspection  of  a  large  truck? 
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Mr.  FUQUA.  This  I  am  not  aware  of 
but  I  think  it  would  be  in  Une  with  what 
other  States  would  charge. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  assure 
me  that  this  measure  will  not  create  a 
situation  where  inspections  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  be  delayed  to 
permit  nonresidents  to  take  advantage 
of  low  subsidized  inspection  rates? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  The  gentleman  can  assure 
me  that  that  will  not  be  the  result? 

Mr.  FTJQUA.  I  cannot  give  you  my  per- 
sonal assurance.  I  do  not  know.  Maybe 
other  members  of  the  committee  can  an- 
swer the  question.  That  Is  not  the  In- 
tention. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Other  States  would 
not  take  the  inspection  service  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  vehicles  would 
also  have  to  be  inspected  in  the  State  in 
which  the  trucks  are  registered.  This  Is 
just  an  added  Inspection  for  the  benefit 
of  truckers  who  only  want  to  have  the 
additional  inspection  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
overwhelmed  with  the  information  or 
the  evidence  I  have  received  on  this  pro- 
posal. On  the  basis  of  this  Information  I 
am  inclined  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  bill  does  provide  that  such  reg- 
ulation as  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
establish  shall  fix  the  fee  for  such  in- 
spection in  such  amount  as  in  the  Coun- 
cil's judgment  will  be  commensurate 
with  the  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  my  judgment  one  thing  should  be 
emphasized  and  that  Is  the  safety  fac- 
tor that  is  Involved.  There  has  been  some 
inspection  done  of  vehicles  licensed  out- 
side the  EWstrict  of  Columbia  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  in  the  past,  but  this  pro- 
posal merely  sets  forth  in  the  language 
of  the  bill  authority  for  the  Council  to 
inspect  these  vehicles,  and  make  a  charge 
for  it.  This  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee would  contribute  to  safety  on  the 
highways  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  measure  and 
one  that  will  result  in  good  regulations 
as  far  as  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
concerned  in  dealing  with  the  traflSc  sit- 
uation here. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
business  for  District  of  Columbia  day. 
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EXTENDING  CONGRATULATIONS  TO 
THE  PARLIAMENT  OF  FINLAND  ON 
THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  FIN- 
LAND'S INDEPENDENCE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  49  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  49 
Whereas  the  year  1967  marks  the  fiftieth 
jnnlversary  of  the  Independence  of  Finland; 

and 

Whereas  these  fifty  years  have  been  marked 
by  close  ties  of  friendship  and  association 
between  Finland  and  the  United  States :  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  Untied  States  extends  its  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  Parliament  of 
Finland  on  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  independence  of  Finland 
lod  in  affirmation  of  the  affection  and  friend- 
ship of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  people  of  Finland. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 6  of  this  year,  the  Republic  of  Pin- 
land  will  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Its  Independence. 

On  that  important  occasion.  Finland's 
friends  throughout  the  world  will  join 
In  wishing  her  good  fortune  and  con- 
tinued success  in  affording  her  people 
the  opportunity  to  realize  their  aspira- 
tions within  the  framework  of  free  and 
Independent  national  existence. 

I  know  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  will  want  to  add  Its  own  senti- 
ments on  that  happy  occasion.  For  this 
reason,  I  was  happy  to  join  with  a  bl- 
partisEui  group  of  Members  of  both 
Houses  in  sponsoring  legislation  directed 
to  this  end  and  I  urge  immediate  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  50  years  of  na- 
tional existence  may  not  be  a  very  long 
time,  the  forthcoming  anniversary  has 
a  special  meaning  to  the  people  of  Fin- 
land. 

In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  their 
ancient  culture  and  civilization,  the 
Finns  have  had  only  limited  opportunity 
to  enjoy  freedom  and  Independence.  For 
centuries,  their  larger  neighbors — Swe- 
den and  Russia — dominated  their  exist- 
ence. It  took  a  long  time,  a  considerable 
effort,  and  a  fortuitous  convergence  of 
circumstances,  for  the  Finns  to  achieve 
independent  national  status  in  1917. 

Second,  the  task  of  preserving  that 
independence  proved  even  more  demand- 
ing. Finland  had  her  own  civil  war,  and 
then  had  to  fight  Russia  twice  to  pre- 
serve her  freedom.  But  preserve  that 
freedom  she  did,  even  at  the  time  when 
many  other  states  of  central  Europe  fell 
under  Moscow's  hegemony  right  after 
World  War  n. 

The  commitment  to  independence  re- 
sulting from  this  national  experience  hM 
been  reflected  in  Finland's  Internal  poli- 
cies and  in  the  course  which  that  coun- 
try has  pursued  In  international  rela- 
tions. 

On  the  domestic  front,  Finland's  agri- 
cultural policies  have  featured  some 
highly  inventive  concepts.  Similarly,  Fin- 
nish achievements  in  architecture,  de- 
sign and  fashion,  and  in  other  fields, 
have  been  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
originality  and  Individualism. 

On  the  international  front,  Finland  has 
been  an  active  and  a  constructive  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations,  of  the  Nordic 
Council  and  of  the  Eurooean  Free  Trade 
Association.  Her  initiatives  in  such  Im- 
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portant  areas  as  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping have  won  her  respect  among  her 
friends  and  neighbors  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  that 
during  the  past  50  years,  our  country's 
relations  with  Finland  have  been  marked 
by  cordiality  and  mutual  respect. 

We  have  f  oimd  the  Finns  to  be  not  only 
individualistic  and  independent  but  also 
extremely  responsible  and  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  others. 

I  am  certain  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  the  House  when  I  say  that  Fin- 
land has  every  right  to  be  proud  of  her 
half  century  of  Independence.  We  are  de- 
lighted to  honor  her  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
speak  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  House  Reso- 
lution expressing  the  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Pin- 
land. 

The  Finnish  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  December  1917  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  czarist  foreign  domination.  We  In 
America  also  appreciate  the  vigorous  ef- 
forts of  the  Finns  to  maintain  their  In- 
dependence In  the  face  of  Communist 
Russia's  attempt  to  conquer  them  before 
World  War  II. 

Since  World  War  n  the  Finns,  al- 
though under  constant  pressure  from 
their  Soviet  neighbors,  have  maintained 
a  vigorous  parliamentary  life  and  have 
energetically  progressed,  firmly  resolved 
to  maintain  their  Independence. 

The  Finnish  Constitution,  the  50th 
anniversary  of  which  will  be  commemo- 
rated on  December  6,  is  an  outstanding 
document,  providing  individual  rights, 
property  rights,  and  freedom  of  worship 
and  speech  in  a  fashion  uniquely  similar 
to  our  American  Constitution. 

Along  with  my  colleagues  on  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  respect  and  ad- 
mire Firms  for  their  great  contributions 
to  history  and  we  very  properly  give  en- 
'dorsement  to  this  resolution,  reemphaslz- 
Ing  the  great  friendship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Finland. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  opportu- 
nity given  us  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  Join 
In  support  of  this  resolution. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  join  in  saluting  Pin- 
land  on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Its  independence  and  to  re- 
affirm the  affection  and  friendship  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the 
people  of  Finland. 

This  small,  free,  and  democratic  coim- 
try  is  an  inspiration  to  all.  Finland  has 
maintained  its  independence  while  living 


next  door  to  the  world's  largest  Commu- 
nist country.  It  has  demonstrated  that, 
despite  adversity,  Finland  keeps  Its  word. 
Finland  has  continued  over  the  years  to 
make  payments  on  its  World  War  I  debt, 
which  will  be  completed  in  1984.  Since 
1949,  by  act  of  Congress,  Finland's  pay- 
ments of  principal  and  interest  have  been 
used  for  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
ch{mge  programs  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

Finland  has  continued  its  policy  of 
hard  work  and  fiscal  honesty  since  World 
War  n.  During  the  1946-66  period.  It 
received  $134  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States.  Of  th's 
amoimt.  It  returned  S104  million  in  re- 
payments and  interest  during  this  period. 
One  can  only  wish  that  all  friends  of  the 
United  States  would  follow  the  example 
of  little  Finland. 

It  Is  also  worthy  of  note  that  there 
are  now  about  400,000  Americans  of  Fin- 
nish descent  living  In  this  country,  many 
of  them  In  the  North-Central  States. 
They  bring  to  American  life  the  char- 
acteristics of  hard  work,  thrift,  and  Integ- 
rity that  have  helped  to  make  Finland  a 
great  nation. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cormectlcut. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  for  bringing  this 
resolution  before  the  House  and  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  her  in  urging 
Its  prompt  approval. 

At  a  time  when  intematloiml  conflicts 
and  threats  of  war  occupy  much  of  our 
attention,  we  sometimes  tend  not  to  no- 
tice the  less  spectacular  but  certainly 
more  constructive  actions  of  some  na- 
tions In  trying  to  promote  the  cause  of 
peace  and  international  order  In  the 
world. 

This  Is  imfortunate — and  I  am  glad 
that  today  we  have  the  opportimlty  to 
rectify  some  of  those  omissions. 

During  its  50  years  of  Independent  na- 
tional existence.  Finland  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  civilized  mankind's  struggle 
to  create  conditions  which  would  allow 
all  nations  to  exist  in  peace  and  freedom. 
and  to  pursue  the  legitimate  aspirations 
of  their  people. 

In  the  United  Nations,  in  other  inter- 
national forums,  and  through,  bilateral 
contacts,  Finland  has  tried  to  advance 
the  achievement  of  those  objectives. 

And  she  has  done  so  in  a  mature  re- 
sponsible way,  while  trying  to  stay  out 
of  the  conflicts  which  frequently  engage 
the  energies  of  the  larger  powers. 

I  believe  that  all  of  us  will  be  delighted 
to  join  in  congratulating  the  Finns  on 
this  50th  anniversary  of  their  Independ- 
ence. We  know  that  they  are  proud  of 
that  achievement.  And  we  wish  them 
well  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  join  my  dis- 
tinguished and  able  colleague,  the 
gentlewoman    from    New    York     [Mrs. 
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Kelly]    in  extending  greetings  to  the 
country  of  Finland. 

Mr.  McCORMA^CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Finns  declared  their  Independence  50 
years  ago  and  have  maintained  it  by 
their  fighting  spirit.  They  have  proved 
their  fighting  ability  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  especially  during  the  win- 
ter war  of  1939-40  against  the  entire 
armed  might  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  that 
war  these  gallant,  gifted,  and  patriotic 
Finns,  numbering  no  more  than  4  mil- 
lion held  firm  for  many  months  against 
the  large  Soviet  forces  facing  them. 
While  they  finally  were  forced  to  yield 
to  the  sheer  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Red  Army,  they  managed  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

These  sturdy  descendatits  of  part- 
Asiatic  and  part-European  tribes  have 
been  living  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
Europe  for  centuries.  The  frigid  cold  of 
their  homeland  and  their  hard-working 
habits  have  inured  them  to  hardship  and 
have  endowed  them  with  an  imcommon 
toughness.  Throughout  their  long  and 
turbulent  history  they  have  guarded 
their  tribal-national  traditions  and  their 
freedom.  Early  in  the  19th  century  their 
homeland  was  made  part  of  czarlst  Rus- 
sia's empire,  but  they  managed  to  secure 
something  of  a  privileged  position  in 
that  sprawling  empire.  And  when  the 
czarlst  regime  was  overthrown  in  1917, 
the  Films  were  among  the  first  to  assert 
their  full  freedom  and  proclaimed  their 
national  Independence  in  November  of 
that  year. 

Thenceforth  In  the  course  of  a  few 
decades  the  Finns  made  their  homeland 
a  truly  model  democracy,  and  a  safe 
abode  for  themselves.  They  guarded 
their  national  heritage  with  due  vigilance 
while  on  the  lookout  for  their  foes  lurk- 
ing not  far  from  their  frontiers.  Their 
principal  foe  of  course  was  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  last  war  Stalin 
took  full  advantage  of  Finland's  weak- 
ness and  was  determined  to  crush  the 
Finns  in  an  undeclared  and  unjust  war. 
^The  unhappy  Finns  suffered  much  in 
that  war,  and  also  during  tl^e  entire 
course  of  World  War  n.  In  the  end  they 
lost  some  important  and  strategic  terri- 
tory to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for  a  while 
it  looked  as  though  Finland's  independ- 
ence was  about  to  vanish.  Fortunately 
patriotic,  astute,  and  tactful  Finnish 
leaders  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
absolute  neutrality  between  East  and 
West,  thereby  also  maintaining  their 
much  cherished  and  richly  deserved  na- 
tional freedom. 

During  the  last  two  decades  the  Finns 
have  proved  to  the  world  the  soundness 
of  their  political  institutions  their  abil- 
ity to  develop  and  progress  in  time  of 
peace  complements  their  magnificent 
fighting  qualities  in  time  of  war.  Today, 
on  the  50th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  they  are  rightly  proud  of 
their  country  and  live  in  uneasy  peace 
with  their  implacable  foes.  The  free 
world  is  indebted  to  these  gallant  and 
gifted  Finns  for  many  heroic  deeds 
above  all  for  their  indomitable  will  to 
fight  for  democracy  even  under  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  and  against  for- 
bidding odds.  On  the  5Cth  anniversary  of 
their    independence    day    I   salute    the 
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Firms  for  their  success  In  maintaining 
with  honor  a  strong  and  progressive 
state. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  rise  in  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion which  commemorates  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Finland. 

Over  the  years  the  character  of  the 
Finnish  people  has  made  Americans 
fervant  admirers  of  this  small  but  proud 
and  honorable  Baltic  nation. 

The  Fiimish  people  have  displayed 
their  courage  in  time  of  armed  invasion 
and  never  has  greater  international 
honor  been  displayed  than  in  the  maimer 
in  which  the  Finnish  people  alone  of  all 
the  beneficiaries  have  performed  their 
promise  to  pay  to  the  United  States  debts 
incurred  in  the  First  World  War. 

May  Finland  long  continue  to  be  an 
inspiration  for  the  people  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  of  next  week  the  people  of 
Finland  wiU  celebrate  the  50th  year  of 
nationhood.  December  6  marks  the  day 
in  1917  when  the  stalwart  Finns  freed 
themselves  from  domination  of  the  czar- 
Ists. 

The  history  of  the  Firms  goes  back  to 
ancient  times  and  contains  large  chap- 
ters of  foreign  oppression.  Yet  the  re- 
sponsible individualism  of  this  people 
never  waned  and  has  manifested  Itself 
in  these  last  50  years  in  both  the  internal 
and  international  development  of  the 
coimtry. 

Finland,  "the  land  of  a  thousand 
lakes."  Is  known  for  its  hard  work,  its  ef- 
forts to  assure  individual  rights,  and  Its 
fiscal  responsibility.  Those  characteris- 
tics have  been  continued  in  this  country 
by  the  thousands  of  Finns  who  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States. 

During  and  since  World  War  n  Fin- 
land has  experienced  renewed  pressure 
from  Russia.  Nevertheless,  her  policy  has 
been  one  of  neutraUty  and  friendship 
with  aU  peoples,  and  she  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  her  independence  and 
cordial  relations  with  others.  It  is  fitting 
that  we  should  recognize  Finland's  ex- 
cellent record  as  a  nation  and  wish  her 
many  more  illustrious  anniversaries.  I 
am  happy  to  support  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  49. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  people  of  Finland  will  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  independence  of 
their  great  country,  and  I  am  very  proud 
honored,  and  pleased  to  haU  and  salute 
them,  and  to  extend  my  heartiest  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture to  these  great  citizens  of  the  free 
world. 

Finland  Is  a  superb  nation  of  hardy, 
resourceful,  courageous  people  who 
through  long  centuries  have  battled  op- 
pressors seeking  the  spoils  of  war 
trampUng  upon  their  rights,  and  shack- 
ling their  freedoms. 

A  nation  of  less  than  5  million  peo- 
ple bordering  for  800  miles  on  the 
boundaries  of  the  colossus  of  the  north 
Communist  Russia,  the  brave  Firms  have 
successfully  protected  their  freedom 
through  very  trying  periods  of  war  so- 
cial unrest,  and  the  threat  of  conquest. 
Long-continued  domination  by  other 
nations  never  was  able  to  quench  the 
love  of  personal  liberty  and  the  determi- 
nation to  be  free  of  the  Finnish  people 


Not  even   the   Soviet  Union,  with  its 
mighty  power  marshaled  at  the  eai 
ways  of  Finland,  was  able  or  willine^ 
try  to  deprive  Finland  of  Its  democratk 
nghts  and  Its  Independence 

Not  everi  the  changing  power  stnic- 
ture  of  northeastern  Europe  was  equal 
to  the  task  of  discouraging  the  Finns 
breaking  their  determination  to  retaS 
their  birthright,  and  overcoming  their 
free  and  Independent  government 

We  are  happy  now  to  know  that  at 
this  time,  peaceful  relations  with  one 
time  enemies.  Including  Soviet  Russia 

«^??^fJ^"*^  ^^"  ^1™^  established." 
While  they  are  strong,  self-respectlne 
and  zealous  in  defending  their  righte 
the  Finns  are  not  actually  a  warUke  peo ' 
pie.  Yet  they  are  unalterably  committed 
^J^i^'  J"«"ce,  and  friendly  relations 
with  their  neighbors  and  all  other  Na- 
tions, provided  their  own  moral  and 
democratic  rights  are  respected 

It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that  at  present 
the  Finns  appear  to  be  free  of  the  threat 
of  any  serious  attack  of  aggression  or 
conquest,  and  their  government  Is  able 
to  concentrate  on  domestic,  economic 
and  social  problems  which,  notwith- 
standing the  relatively  anall  size  of  the 
country,  have  presented  serious  political 
problems  to  the  leaders  of  Finland. 

There  seems  to  be  a  new  era  of  good 
feeling,  however,  the  absence  of  rancor 
and  sincere  efforts  to  achieve  cordial  re- 
lations with  other  peoples,  particularly 
their  neighbors. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  that  abides 
m  the  Finnish  people,  their  strong  ad- 
herence to  personal  freedom,  their  many 
gifts  of  Innovation,  creativity  and  cul- 
ture have  resulted  in  increasing  business 
relations  with  the  West,  and  their  beau- 
tiful land,  and  its  talented,  gaUant  peo- 
ple, seem  to  be  on  the  pathway  to  prog- 
ress, advancement,  and  steadily  increas- 
ing and  improving  conditions,  standards 
of  wages,  and  living,  and  general  na- 
tional well-being. 

The  Finns  are  a  vital,  strong,  energetic 
people,  and  our  own  country  Is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  them  as  friends  and  citi- 
zens, and  to  have  so  many  people  of 
Finnish  blood  living  in  this  country,  and 
contributing  In  war  and  in  peace  to  our 
security,  the  strengthening  of  our  free- 
doms, and  the  fabulous  growth  we  have 
enjoyed  in  social  and  economic  progress. 
Such  loyal  citizens  and  trusted  friends 
could  never  be  excelled. 

I  am  very  fortunate.  In  that  respect,  to 
have  so  many  people  of  Finnish  blood 
living  in  my  district  whom  I  can  call  my 
strong,  loyal  friends  and  respected  and 
beloved  constituents. 

They  have  contributed  Immeasurably 
to  the  life  of  our  Nation  in  all  Its  facets 
and  ramifications.  Their  industry  and 
love  of  hard  work,  wholesome  family  life, 
patriotism  and  love  of  independence,  of 
freedom,  their  strong  spirit  of  Individ- 
ualism and  bounding  courage  make  them 
not  only  outstanding  citizens,  but  neigh- 
bors, companions,  and  friends  of  whwn 
all  of  us  may  be  very  proud. 

Many  happy  returns  on  Finland's 
birthday  of  Independence.  May  their  be- 
loved northland  continue  to  grow  in  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  satisfactions  of 
freedom,  in  the  joys  of  free  enterprise 
and  honest  labor,  in  the  Incentives  that 
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nourish  success,  In  so  msmy  \i^orthy  un- 
dertakings, and  In  the  indomitable  spirit 
of  determination  to  protect  and  preserve 
the  sacred  birthright  the  people  of 
Finnish  blood  have  won  through  cen- 
turies of  struggle  and  travail.  May 
Heaven  protect  Finland  and  its  proud, 
wonderful  people. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  greet- 
ings today  to  all  peoples  of  Flimlsh 
descent  as  they  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Finland's  independence.  It  is 
a  most  gratifying  and  joyful  occasion, 
for  in  contrast  to  the  many  other  peoples 
under  Russian  domination  who  declared 
themselves  free  during  the  tarmoil  fol- 
lowing the  Bolshevik  revolution  only  to 
be  once  again  conquered  by  Russia  and 
denied  their  rights  to  self-determina- 
tion, the  Firms  succeeded  in  their  resolve 
to  make  their  country  a  free  democracy. 

The  previous  special  status  of  P'inland 
as  a  semiautonomous  grand  duchy 
united  with  the  Russian  Empire  had 
given  her  the  experience  and  govern- 
mental framework  which  facilitated  her 
transformation  into  a  sovereign  nation. 
Thus,  when  the  Soviet  Union  challenged 
the  Firm's  independence  in  1940  and 
again  in  1944,  It  was  a  well-disciplined 
army  and  citizenry,  inspired  by  their 
cherished  ideal  of  freedom,  which  en- 
abled them  to  struggle  against  over- 
whelming odds  to  preserve  this  long- 
sought  freedom. 

Today  Finland  is  a  highly  admirable 
example  of  a  progressive  parliamentary 
republic.  Though  precariously  adjacent 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  managed  to 
remain  consistently  and  effectively  neu- 
tral during  confilcts  between  the  great 
powers.  In  honor  of  the  glorious  accom- 
plishments of  the  proud  Finnish  people, 
I  extend  my  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  all  people  who  call  Finland 
their  homeland. 

GXNERAL  LEAVX  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from- 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no' 
more  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FLAMMABLE  FABRICS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1003)  to  amend  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  pro- 
tection afforded  consumers  against  in- 
jurious flammable  fabrics. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  THE  COMMTTTEE   OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  S.  1003.  with  Mr. 
Fraser  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [M» 
Staggers]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
death  can  be  more  terrible  and  no  injury 
can  be  more  painful  than  that  caused  by 
fire.  A  recent  newspaper  article  concern- 
ing this  legislation  pointed  out  that  150.- 
000  Americans  are  seriously  burned  each 
year,  tmd  as  many  as  3.000  of  them  die. 
Those  who  survive  tmdergo  physical 
suffering  and  long,  costly  medical  treat- 
ment, averaging  $6,000.  Often  they  are 
disfigured  for  life,  to  endure  emotional 
suffering  as  well. 

Today,  we  bring  to  this  House  a  bill 
that  holds  the  promise  for  the  people  of 
this  country  that  many  such  deaths  and 
Injuries  will  be  prevented  In  the  future. 
This  legislation  amends  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  which  was  enacted  in 
1953  and  has  remained  substantially  un- 
changed to  this  day.  That  law  was  en- 
acted to  put  off  the  market  "torch" 
sweaters  and  children's  cowboy  chaps 
wMch  almost  exploded  because  they 
burned  so  fast.  The  act  applies  only  to 
wearing  apparel  and  has  fixed  statutory 
standards  of  fiammabllity  which  require 
amendment  by  law  In  order  that  they  be 
changed.  Furthermore,  those  flam- 
mability  standards  only  apply  to  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  which  are  an  ex- 
treme hazard  to  the  wearer. 

The  bill  would  extend  the  Flsmunable 
Fabrics  Act  to  cover  interior  furnish- 
ings, bringing  under  It  such  things  as 
blankets,  bedding,  draperies,  carpets, 
and  upholstered  furniture. 

The  bill  would  also  make  the  act  more 
flexible  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  issue  flammability  stand- 
ards and  other  regulations  after  making 
well  defined  findings  and  observing  cer- 
tain procedural  requirements.  The 
standards  and  regulations  would  be 
based  on  a  continuing  study  and  inves- 
tigation and  research  which  would  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce, and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. These,  also,  are  provided  for  In  the 
bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  na- 
tional advisory  committee  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  Industry  and  the  consum- 
ing public  which  must  be  consulted  be- 
fore standards  or  regulations  are  pre- 
scribed. 

Because  of  the  great  expansion  In  the 
scope  of  this  legislaticm  and  in  order  to 
assure  that  its  promise  is  being  realized, 
the  conmaittee  has  replaced  the  existing 
open-end  authorization  of  funds  with 
limited  authorizations  for  3  years — $1V^ 
million  for  this  fiscal  year  and  $2^  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  2  years. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  good  legislation. 
It  was  considered  long  and  carefully  by 
the  committee.  It  Is  favored  by  the  de- 
partments and  agency  which  wUl  ad- 
minister it  and  by  the  industry  which 
will  be  affected  by  it.  I  hope  that  each 
Member  of  this  House  will  voie  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  hai^y  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Etoes  this  bill  permit  the  export  to 
other  countries  of  flammable  fabrics? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  will  say  that  we  do 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  exports 
to  other  countries. 

The  legislation  being  considered  would 
only  apply  to  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
interior  furnishings,  and  fabrics,  and  re- 
lated materials  used  therein  which  are 
used  here  at  home  or  sold  In  our  Ameri- 
can installations  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  our  manufacturers 
are  permitted  to  ship  flammable  fabrics 
abroad.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  it  meets  the  stend- 
ards  of  the  countries;  yes.  We  do  not  in- 
tend by  this  legislation  to  put  American 
manufacturers  or  processors  imder  any 
disadvantage  when  competing  in  foreign 
markets. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  said,  death  and  Injury  by  fire  Is  a 
nationwide  problem.  The  Congress  first 
debated  the  hazard  of  fabric  flam- 
mability In  1953 — ^when  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  was  originally  passed.  That 
act  was  in  response  to  the  tragic,  torch- 
sweater  fires  which  took  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral Americans  in  the  early  1950's. 

Even  though  torch  sweaters  have  been 
outlawed — and  even  though  we  enacted 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  In  1953 — 
many  more  Americans  are  still  burned — 
some  3,000  fatally  each  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  expanding  use 
of  fabrics,  particularly  man-made  fabrics 
for  clothing  purposes  and  also  interior 
furnishings,  it  has  become  evident  that 
the  standards  presently  in  the  law  will 
not  suffice.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out. 
however,  that  no  bill  which  could  be 
brought  before  this  House,  regardless  of 
Its  title  or  Its  provisions,  could  hope  to 
eliminate  completely  flammability  In 
fabrics. 

The  bill  before  us  today  provides  for 
study  and  investigation  of  those  fabrics 
and  other  materials  which  might  be  used 
for  clothing  or  Interior,,  decoration  and 
which  might,  by  reasoA  of  their  flam- 
mability. constitute  an  imreasonable  risk 
to  the  consumer.  When  It  Is  found  as  a 
result  of  these  studies  and  Investigations 
that  a  standard  of  flammability  Is 
needed,  the  secretary  will  proceed  under 
the  machinery  provided  In  the  bill,  and 
subject  to  all  the  protection  of  the  Ad- 
mliiistratlve  Procedures  Act  and  the 
courts,  to  set  a  standsird  which  Is  feasible 
and  practical  and  which  will  add  to  the 
protections  of  the  public.  Once  these 
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standards  have  been  established,  the 
manufacturers  of ,  materials  covered 
thereby  will  be  required  to  give  certifica- 
tions to  wholesalers  and  retailers  that 
those  standard;  have  been  met.  It  Is  the 
intention  of  this  bill  to  provide  ad- 
ministrative msichinery  which  is  flexible 
enough  to  meet  new  situations  while  not 
Imposing  impossible  conditions  upon  the 
industries  involved. 

Imported  goods  intended  for  American 
customers  must  meet  the  same  standards 
as  similar  goods  produced  in  this  coun- 
try. This  does  not  apply  to  materials  im- 
ported into  the  coimtry  for  processing 
only  and  intended  thereafter  to  be 
shipped  on  to  a  foreign  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  American  goods 
intended  for  U.S.  installations  abroad 
must  meet  American  standards,  and  im- 
der  the  provisions  of  this  bill  so,  too, 
must  foreign  materials  if  they  are  sold  to 
or  through  U.S.  Installations  abroad. 

May  I  say,  as  to  the  cost  of  Imple- 
menting this  legislation,  that  general 
safety  legislation  has  not  included  spe- 
cific authorizations  for  its  administration 
and  enforcement.  In  the  case  of  the  auto 
safety  legislation,  however,  this  was 
done.  Included  in  this  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  are  authorizations  of 
$1.5  million  for  1968  and  $2.25  million  for 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  This  is 
merely  an  authorization  based  upon  the 
estimate  of  the  administrative  costs  in- 
volved. It  also  gives  the  committee  a  rea- 
son for  evaluating  performance  under 
this  legislation  after  it  has  had  a  chance 
to  make  some  measurable  progress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Just  25  years  ago  to- 
morrow, on  November  28,  1942,  the  Co- 
conut Grove  Nightclub  fire  in  Boston 
took  almost  500  lives,  the  worst  such 
tragedy  in  our  Nation's  history.  Obvi- 
ously, there  were  many  causes  for  such 
an  incredibly  high  death  toll.  One  of 
these — the  flammabllity  of  interior  dec- 
orations— contributed  greatly  to  the 
speed  with  which  the  fire  spread.  This 
bill,  as  the  chairman  has  said,  recognizes 
and  deals  with  this  hazard. 

And  so  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  while 
not  a  cure-all  and  an  end-all  In  the 
matter  of  flammabllity  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  interior  furnishings,  is,  never- 
theless, a  very  sensible  arrangement.  It 
provides  new  and  reasonable  standards 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  pub- 
lic. I  recommend  that  the  House  accept 
the  committee's  proposal — now  known 
as  S.  1003— and  pass  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrleld  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyct]  . 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  and  wish 
to  commend  the  Conmiittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  bringing  It  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote.  It  is  my  hope 
that  it  will  receive  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  Members  pres- 
ent here  have  asked  the  steps  which  this 
legislation  takes.  That  is  an  Important 
question. 
First  of  all,  there  Is  provided  In  the 
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machinery  contained  In  this  bill  a  study 
and  investigation  of  fabrics  and  other 
materials  used  for  clothing  and  interior 
decorations  as  to  the  need  for  standards 
of  flammabllity. 

Once  the  study  has  been  completed 
and  it  is  found  by  the  Secretary  that 
standards  on  flammabllity  are  needed, 
the  Secretary  proceeds  under  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  act,  subject,  may  I  say, 
to  all  of  the  protections  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act  and  the  courts. 
Standards  are  then  set  for  flammabllity. 

After  standards  are  thus  set,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Register,  the  manufacturer 
must  give  certiflcations  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers  that  the  standards  have 
been  met  so  that  the  retailer  and  the 
wholesaler  are  protected  If  they  rely 
upon  the  certification  which  Is  so  given. 

There  Is  a  third  matter  which  I  believe 
ought  to  be  caUed  to  the  attention  of 
the  House.  Many  of  us  know  that  articles 
and  goods  of  all  kinds  are  being  imported 
from  abroad  from  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries,  and  countries  as 
highly  technical,  we  will  say,  as  Japan, 
England,  and  Western  Europe.  These 
imported  goods  must  meet  the  standards 
just  as  the  standards  are  met  by  domestic 
manufacturers  who  put  goods  on  the 
American  market. 

There  is  a  fourth  matter  which  I  be- 
lieve is  also  important.  Goods  meant  for 
any  U.S.  installation  abroad  which  we 
operate  must  meet  these  standards.  Now, 
this  Is  in  two  parts.  First,  all  of  the 
domestic  goods  that  are  put  on  sale  at 
any  U.S.  installation  abroad  must  meet 
these  standards.  Second,  anyone  In  any 
other  country  seeking  to  sell  into  a  U.S. 
installation  as  a  domestic  seller  must 
also  meet  these  standards  so  that  it  is 
not  at  all  possible  for  U.S.  Installations 
abroad  In  any  way  to  evade  the  law  as 
It  Is  applicable  to  this  country  and  our 
dependents,  soldiers,  and  others  who 
serve  abroad,  may  rely  upon  these  goods 
for  standards  of  flammabllity  Just  as  if 
they  were  in  this  coimtry. 

There  Is  a  fifth  matter  which  Is  of 
Importance.  We  do  authorize  not  a 
mimlflcent  sum,  but  we  believe  after  all 
the  evidence  an  adequate  amount.  We 
authorize  $1.5  million  for  1967  to  carry 
out  the  act,  and  we  authorize  $2.25  mil- 
lion for  1969  and  also  for  1970. 

May  I  say  that  these  five  parts  to  the 
legislation  tie  all  the  ends  together  so 
that  we  believe  that  all  of  our  people, 
either  within  this  country  or  in  Installa- 
tions abroad,  are  protected  by  this  law. 
At  the  same  time,  we  provide  that  no 
goods  may  be  Imported  into  this  country 
which  are  In  competition  with  our  own 
domestic  goods  which  do  not  meet  the 
certification  of  standards.  We  are  there- 
fore safeguarded  by  those  manufacturers 
abroad  who  seek  to  sell  to  the  domestic 
market. 

With  these  five  matters  which  are  out- 
lined in  the  bill  we  believe  that  we  bring 
to  the  Members  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  is  good  and  which  is  in  the  public 
Interest,  and  which  will  meet  the  prob- 
lem Involved  In  the  flammabllity  of 
fabrics.  So  we  have  tried  to  bring  to  you 
a  well-rounded  bill  that  we  believe  Is 
easily  understandable,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers ^n  imparting  it  to  their  own  con- 


stituents can  easily  explain  what  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1967  is  We 
believe  It  Is  a  good  bill.  We  believe  It  is 
necessary.  We  beUeve  It  Is  In  the  pubUc 
interest. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recommend  that  the  legislation  do  pass 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
3ield  such  time  as  he  may  consume'  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 

KORNEGAT]. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  bill  S.  1003. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  this  bill.  The 
legislation  follows  an  objective  I  have 
advocated  for  many  years.  My  bill  at  this 
session  (H.R.  12903)  is  very  similar  to 
the  Senate  bill  before  us,  S.  1003,  the 
Senate-approved  bill,  would  amend  the 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  of  1953,  making  it 
a  more  flexible,  useful,  and  up-to-date 
law.  The  original  act  of  1953  was  passed 
after  public  indignation  swept  the  coun- 
try on  the  heels  of  repeated  incidents  of 
people  being  burned  by  fabrics  which 
flashed  into  flre  from  a  flame,  a  glowing 
cigarette,  or  a  spark. 

The  act  surely  served  its  purpose  at 
that  time — the  problem,  however,  is  that 
it  is  no  longer  that  time.  Fourteen  years 
has  seen  an  explosion  of  textile  technol- 
ogy. New  fabrics  are  being  created,  and 
new  raw  materials  are  being  converted  to 
textile  uses  each  year.  The  1953  act,  fixed 
and  inflexible,  is  limited  In  coverage  to 
fabrics  used  specifically  in  clothing.  It  is 
tragically  Ironic  to  note  that  this  result- 
ed in  halting  the  sale  of  fiammable 
bridal  veils,  but  did  not  apply  to  baby 
blankets  capable  of  flaring  into  a  flash 
fire. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  present  act,  a 
fabric  which  cannot  be  sold  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  bathrobes,  could  be  made 
Into  drapes,  bedspreads,  or  wall  hang- 
ings, and  offered  freely  on  the  market. 
These  items,  still  offering  just  as  much 
of  a  hazard  to  safety,  would  then  find 
their  way  Into  homes.  Even  In  the  area 
of  fabrics  used  for  clothing,  no  standards 
set  in  1953  can  be  considered  sufficiently 
effective  in  1967,  without  constant  study 
and  reevaluation. 

The  actual  existence  of  the  1953  act 
gives  another  dimension  to  this  dan- 
gerous situation.  Since  there  Is  an  act 
covering  flammable  fabrics,  our  citizens 
are  given  a  false  sense  of  security,  be- 
lieving that  anything  now  manufactured 
is  free  from  the  dangers  of  flash  flam- 
mabllity. This,  unfortunately,  is  just  not 
so. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  give 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  right  to 
increase  the  standards  as  changing  cir- 
cumstances require.  Thus,  people  could 
be  assured  of  continuing  protection 
againt  materials  which  burn  at  a  dan- 
gerously rapid  rate. 

The  additional  safeguards  needed  in 
the  home  and  in  public  places  are  also 
established  by  the  wider  scope  provided 
in  the  admendments,  which  would  ex- 
tend the  act's  control  to  all  fabrics  and 
related  products,  whether  or  not  they  are 
used  for  articles  of  clothing. 

While  giving  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce the  duty  of  maintaining  flexible 
standards   to   meet    changing   circum- 
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stances,  we  must  also  provide  the  means 
of  maintaining  accurate  and  up-to-date 
information  on  which  to  base  changing 
regulations. 

Data  on  the  number  and  type  of  in- 
juries are  rare,  in  fact  virtually  nonexist- 
ent. The  proposed  amendments  would 
provide  a  means  of  gathering,  collatliig 
and  studying  such  information  so  as  to 
establish  a  guide  for  the  setting  of  new 
standards. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  is  di- 
rected to  work  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  conducting  studies.  In 
depth,  and  Investigating  the  occurrence 
and  recurrence  of  fabric  fires.  Such 
studies  would  establish  reliable,  signif- 
icant statistics  on  the  number  and  causes 
of  death,  and  injuries,  and  the  economic 
costs  of  fabric  fires. 

Thus,  through  the  flexibility  written 
Into  the  act,  and  the  new  powers  pro- 
vided, the  safeguards  for  the  people  of 
this  country  would  be  kept  constantly  up 
to  date,  and  In  step  with  textile  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  labor  the  point  of  the  importance 
of  any  measure  which  can  prevent  death, 
injury,  and  economic  loss.  Were  this  bill 
designed  to  protect  only  a  few  of  our 
citizens,  I  would  argue  just  as  forcefully 
for  its  enactment,  but  the  fact  that  these 
amendments  are  designed  to  protect  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  compels  me  to 
argue  forcefully  not  only  for  enact- 
ment— but  enactment  now.  We  can  no 
longer  run  the  risk  that  injury  or  death 
will  result  from  our  Inaction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  overwhelming 
approval  of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  S.  1003,  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  amendments.  On  February  15,  of 
this  year,  I  introduced  in  the  House  H  Jl. 
5474,  a  bill  to  make  bedding  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act,  and  I  am  certainly  pleased  to  note  its 
inclusion  in  this  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  originated 
back  in  the  early  1950's  as  a  reaction^ 
to  the  tragic  consequences  of  clothing 
catching  flre,  especially  In  the  well- 
known  cases  of  the  so-called  "torch" 
sweaters  and  children's  cowboy  chaps. 
At  that  time,  our  attention  was  naturally 
drawn  to  these  particular  instances,  and 
thus  the  legislation  written  was  directed 
primarily  at  clothing  fabrics. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend the  protection  we  initiated  in  1953, 
extend  it  into  the  area  of  interior  house- 
hold furnishing.  As  we  stand  in  debate 
here  today,  millions  of  homes  are  being 
filled  with  many  fabrics  which  are  po- 
tentially dangeorus  to  the  user  because 
of  the  speed  and  the  intensity  of  flame 
with  which  they  bum  and  their  ease  of 
Ignition.  This  situation  is  even  more  crit- 
ical than  It  seems  on  the  surface  because 
the  public  Is  generally  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act 
protects  them  against  all  signiflcant 
flammable  fabrics.  In  many  cases  the 
impression  of  protection  is  an  illusion, 
one  that  Is  abruptly  dispelled  seemingly 
only  through  the  medium  of  tragedy.  Our 


opportunity  now  Is  to  bring  the  present 
law  into  line  with  not  only  the  pro- 
tection the  Americans  believe  they  are 
receiving,  but  rightfully  deserve.  The  ex- 
tension of  this  act  into  the  area  of  In- 
terior household  furnishing  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House,  and  I  sincerely 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  voting 
for  8. 1003. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  on  this 
side. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substitute 
committee  amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1191;  67  Stat.  Ill)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(b)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
eign nations  or  In  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Col\mibla  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  another,  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  any  State  or 
foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or  foreign 
nation,  or  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or 
foreign  nation  or  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  term  'territory'  includes  the  In- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States." 

(3)  repealing  paragraph  (f); 

(4)  redesignating  paragraphs  (e),  (g),and 
(h)  as  paragraphs  (f).  (1),  and  (j).  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
paragraph  (d),  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  term  'Interior  furnishing'  means 
any  type  of  furnishing  made  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  fabric  or  related  material  and  In- 
tended for  use  or  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  used,  In  homes,  oflSces,  or 
other  places  of  assembly  or  accommodation." 

(6)  amending  redesignated  paragraph  (f) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  term  'fabric'  means  any  material 
(except  fiber,  filament,  or  yarn  for  other 
than  retaU  sale)  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or 
otherwise  produced  from  or  In  combination 
with  any  natural  or  synthetic  fiber,  film, 
or  substitute  therefor  which  is  Intended  for 
use  or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  used,  in  any  product  as  defln«d  In  sub- 
section   (h)." 

(7)  Inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
redesignated  paragraph  (f),  the  following 
new  paragraphs : 

"(g)  the  term  'related  material'  means 
paper,  plastic,  rubber,  synthetic  film,  or 
synthetic  foam  which  Is  Intended  for  use 
or  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
xised  In  any  product  as  defined  In  subsection 
(b). 

"(h)  The  term  'product*  means  any  article 
of  wearing  apparel  or  Interior  furnishing." 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PROKniTION    TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  In  commerce,  or 
the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  introduction,  delivery  for  Introduction, 
transportation  or  causing  to  be  transported, 
in  commerce,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  after  a 


sale  or  shipment  In  commerce,  of  any  prod- 
uct, fabric,  or  related  material  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  standard  or  regula- 
tion Issued  or  amended  imder  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  unlawful  and 
shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  competition 
and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice 
In  commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  ' 

"(b)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale, 
or  the  offering  for  sale,  of  any  product  made 
of  fabric  or  related  material  which  falls  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  standard  or  regula- 
tion Issued  or  amended  under  section  4  of 
this  Act,  and  which  has  been  shlpt>ed  or 
received  In  commerce  shall  be  unlawful  and 
shall  be  an  imf  air  method  of  competition  and 
an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice  In 
commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"BKGtTLATION    07    FLAMMABLE    rABHXCS 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  on  the  basis  of  the  Investiga- 
tions or  research  conducted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  this  Act  that  a  new  or  amended 
flammabllity  standard  or  other  regulation, 
including  labeling,  for  a  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  product  may  be  needed  to  protect 
the  pubUc  against  unreasonable  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  fire  leading  to  death  or  personal 
injury,  or  significant  property  damage,  he 
shall  Institute  proceedings  for  the  determina- 
tion of  an  appropriate  flammablUty  stand- 
ard (including  conditions  and  manner  of 
testing)  or  other  regulation  or  amendment 
thereto  for  such  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product. 

"(b)   E^ach  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  findings  that  such 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto 
Is  needed  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  fire  leading  to  death.  Injury,  or  significant 
property  damage.  Is  reasonable,  technologi- 
cally practicable,  and  appropriate,  is  limited 
to  such  fabrics,  related  materials,  or  prod- 
ucts which  have  been  determined  to  present 
such  unreasonable  risks,  and  shall  be  stated 
In    objective    terms.    Each    such    standard, 
regulation,  or  amendment  thereto,  shall  be 
come  effective  twelve  months  from  the  date 
on    which    such    standard,    regulation,    or 
amendment  Is  promulgated,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  finds  for  good  caxise  shown 
that  an  earUer  or  later  effective  date  Is  In 
the  public  Interest  and  publishes  the  reason 
for  such  finding.  Each  such  standard  or  reg- 
ulation or  amendment  thereto  shall  exempt 
fabrics,  related  materials,  or  products  In  In- 
ventory or  with  the  trade  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  standard,  regiilatlon,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  becomes  effective  except  that. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  fabric, 
related   material,   or   product   Is   so   highly 
flammable  as  to   be  dangerous  when   used 
by  consumers  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 
Is  Intended,  he  may  under  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary   may  prescribe,  withdraw, 
or  limit  the  exemption  for  such  fabric,  related 
material,  or  product. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ob- 
tain from  any  person  by  regxUaUon  or  sub- 
pena  Issued  pursuant  thereto  such  Informa- 
tion In  the  form  of  testimony,  books,  records, 
or  other  writings  as  Is  pertinent  to  the  find- 
ings or  determinations  which  be  is  required 
or  authorized  to  make  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
All  Information  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  or  his  representative 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  Informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1906  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  infprmatlon 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
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relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
Nothing  In  thla  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  Information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

"(d)  the  provisions  of  sections  651  through 
659  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  Issuance  of  all  standards  or  regula- 
tions or  amendments  thereto  under  this 
section. 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  such  standard  or  regulation 
or  amendment  thereto  when  it  Is  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  standard  or  regulation  or  amend- 
ment thereto  Is  Issued  file  a  petition  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or  has 
his  principal  place  of  btislness,  for  a  Judicial 
review  thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shaU 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secre- 
tary thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  the  Sec- 
retary based  the  standard  or  regulation  as 
provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satUfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  faUure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,   the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In  re- 
buttal thereof)   to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing. 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper 
The  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his  recom- 
mendation. If  any,  for  the  modification  or 
setting  aside  of  his  original  standard  or  regu- 
lation or  amendment  thereto,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to  re- 
view the  standard  or  regulation  in  accord- 
ance with  chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  to  grant  appropriate  relief 
as  provided  In  such  chapter. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  coiu-t  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part,  any 
such  standard  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  survive,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  In  such  office. 

"(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  In  addition  to  and  not 
in  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(f)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  subsection 
(e)  ShaU  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  interested  party  at  his  request,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  Im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
In  respect  of  this  Act,  Irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  standard  or 
regulation  or  amendment  thereto  have  pre- 
viously been  initiated  or  become  final  imder 
subsection  (e)." 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to 
read-M^oUows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regiUa- 
tions.  Including  provisions  for  maintenance 
of  records  relating  to  fabrics,  related  mate- 
rials, and  products,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
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proper  for  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  The  violation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall  be 
an  imfair  method  of  competition  and  an  un- 
fair and  deceptive  act  or  practice,  in  com- 
merce, under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act." 

(b)    Subsection    (d)    of  section  5  of  the 
Act  Is  amended  by  substituting  "product" 
for  "article  of  wearing  apparel  or"  and  by  in- 
serting   "or   related   material"    Immediately 
after  "fabric"  to  paragraph  (l)  thereof;  and 
by  striking  out  ".  Territory,  or  possession  or 
with  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "or  territory  or  with  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico"  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof 
.^^'^  *•  <*>  Subsection  (a)  of  section  0  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  U  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  a  rule  or  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  5(c),"  Immediately  after  "sec- 
tion 3";  and  by  striking  out  "or  in  United 
States  court  of  any  territory  for  the  district 
or  territory  In  which  such  person  resides  or 
transacts   business"    and   Inserting   in    lieu 
thereof  the  following:    "for  the  district  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness, or,  if  such  person  resides  or  transacts 
business  In  Guam  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  then 
In  the  District  Court  of  Guam  or  In  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (as  the  case 
may  be)". 

(b)  Subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Flanunable  Fabrics  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  product  has  been 
manufactured  or  Introduced  into  commerce 
or  any  fabric  or  related  material  has  been 
Introduced  In  commerce  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  it  may  institute  proceed- 
ings by  process  of  libel  for  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  such  nroduct,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  In  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  product,  fabric,  or  related  mate- 
rial is  foimd.  Proceedings  in  cases  Instituted 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  con- 
form as  nearly  as  may  be  to  proceedings  In 
rem  In  admiralty,  except  that  on  demand 
of  either  party  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  any  issue  of  fact  shaU  be  tried  by 
Jury.  Whenever  such  proceedings  involving 
identical  products,  fabrics,  or  related  mate- 
rials are  pending  In  two  or  more  Jurisdictions, 
they  may  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order 
of  any  such  court  upon  application  season- 
ably made  by  any  party  In  Interest  upon 
notice  to  all  other  parties  In  Interest.  Any 
coxuii  granting  an  order  of  consolidation  shaU 
cause  prompt  notification  thereof  to  be  given 
to  other  courts  having  Jurisdiction  In  the 
cases  covered  thereby  and  the  clerks  of  such 
other  courts  shall  transmit  all  pertinent  rec- 
ords and  papers  to  the  court  designated  for 
the  trial  of  such  consolidated  proceedings. 

"(c)  In  any  such  action  the  court,  upon 
application  seasonably  made  before  trial, 
shall  by  order  allow  any  party  in  Interest,  his 
attorney  or  agent,  to  obtain  a  representative 
sample  of  the  product,  fabric,  or  related  ma- 
terial seized. 

"(d)  If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related 
materials  are  condemned  by  the  court  they 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction,  by  de- 
livery to  the  owner  or  claimant  thereof  upon 
payment  of  court  costs  and  fees  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses  and  upon  execu- 
tion of  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect 
that  such  products,  faltrics,  or  related  ma- 
terials wlU  not  be  disposed  of  until  properly 
and  adequately  treated  or  processed  so  as 
to  render  them  lawful  for  introduction  into 
commerce,  or  by  sale  upon  execution  of 
good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that 
such  products,  fabrics,  or  reUted  materials 
wUl  not  be  disposed  of  imtil  properly  and 
adequately  treated  or  processed  so  as  to 
render  them  lawful  for  introduction  into 
commerce.  If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  re- 
lated materials  are  disposed  of  by  sale  the 
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proceeds,   less   costs   and   charges,  shall  b« 
paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stat^ 
Sxc.  6.  Section  8  of  the  Flammable  Fabrtal 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"OUARANTT 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  No  perron  shaU  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  section  7  of  this  Act  for 
a  violation  of  section  3  of  this  Act  If  such 
person  (1)  establishes  a  guaranty  received  In 
good   faith  signed   by   and   contaimng  the 
name  and  address  of  the  person  by  whom 
the    product,    fabric,    or    related    material 
guaranteed  was  manufactured  or  from  whom 
it  was  received,  to  the  effect  that  reasonable 
and  representative  tests  made  In  accordance 
with  standards  Issued  or  amended  under  th« 
provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act  show  that 
the  fabric  or  related  material  covered  by  the 
guaranty,   or  used   In  the  product  covered 
by  the  guaranty,  conforms  with  applicable 
flammabUlty  standards  Issued  or  amended 
under  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  has  not,  by  further  processing,  af- 
fected the  flammabUlty  of  the  fabric,  re- 
lated material,  or  product  covered  by  the 
guaranty  which  he  received.  Such  guaranty 
shall  be  either  ( 1 )  a  separate  guaranty  spectH- 
oally  designating  the  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated  material    guManteed,    in   which   case 
It  may  be  on  the  Invoice  or  other  paper  re- 
lating to  such  product,  fabric,  or  related  ma- 
terial;   (2)   a  continuing  guaranty  given  by 
seUer  to  buyer  applicable  to  any  product, 
fabric,  or  related  material  sold  or  to  be  sold 
to  buyer  by  seller  In  a  form  as  the  Commis- 
sion by  rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe; 
or  (3)  a  continxilng  guaranty  filed  with  the 
Commission     applicable     to    any    product, 
fabric,    or   related   material    handled   by  a 
guarantor.  In  such  form  as  the  Commission 
by  rules  or  regulations  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  furnish,  with  respect  to  any  products,  fab- 
ric, or  related  material,  a  false  guaranty  (ex- 
cept a  person  relying  upon  a  guaranty  to 
the  same  effect  received  In  good  faith  signed 
by  and  containing  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  by  whom  the  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  guaranteed  was  manufac- 
tured or  from  whom  it  was  received)  with 
reason  to  beUeve  the  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  falsely  guaranteed  may  be  In- 
troduced, sold,  or  transported  In  commerce, 
and  any  person  who  violates  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  is  guilty  of  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  and  an  unfair  or 
deceptive  act  or  practice,  In  commerce  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act." 

Sec.  7.  Section  0  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"SHIFMXNTS  FBOM  FOREICN  COTTITTBlaB 

"Sec.  9.  An  imported  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  to  which  flammablUty 
standards  under  this  Act  are  applicable  shall 
not  be  delivered  from  customs  custody  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  499  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  In  the  event  an  im- 
ported product,  fabric,  or  related  material 
la  delivered  from  customs  custody  under 
bond,  as  provided  in  section  499  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1980,  as  amended,  and  faUs  to  con- 
form with  an  applicable  fiammablllty  stand- 
ard in  effect  on  the  date  of  entry  of  such 
merchandise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  demand  redelivery  and  In  the  absence 
thereof  shall  assert  a  claim  for  liquidated 
damages  for  breach  of  a  condition  of  the 
bond  arising  out  of  such  failure  to  conform 
or  redeliver  in  accordance  with  regulations 
merchandise,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate.  When  asserting  a  claim  for 
liquidated  damages  against  an  Importer  for 
faUure  to  redeliver  such  nonconforming 
goods,  the  liquidated  damages  shaU  be  not 
less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of 
the  nonconforming  merchandise  If,  within 
five  years  prior  thereto,  the  importer  has 
previously  been  assessed  liquidated  damages 
for  failure  to  redeliver  nonconforming  goods 
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in  response  to  a  demand  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  as  set  forth  above." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
ilcs  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"exclusions 

"Sic.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  (a)  to  any  common  carrier,  con- 
tract carrier,  or  freight  forwarder  In  trans- 
porting a  product,  fabric,  or  related  ma- 
wrial  shipped  or  delivered  for  shipment  into 
commerce  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  busl- 
ne»;  (b)  to  any  converter,  processor,  or 
finisher  In  performing  a  contract  or  com- 
mission service  for  the  account  of  a  person 
lubject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pto- 
ciied.  That  said  converter,  processor,  or 
finisher  does  not  cause  any  product,  fabric, 
or  related  nwterial  to  become  subject  to 
tbls  Act  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract or  commission  service;  or  (c)  to  any 
product,  fabric,  or  related  material  shipped 
or  delivered  for  shipment  Into  commerce  for 
tbe  purpose  of  finishing  or  processing  such 
product,  fabric,  or  related  material  so  that  It 
conforms  with  applicable  flammabUlty 
standards  Issued  or  amended  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act." 

See.  9.  Section  13  of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Btc.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  « 1,600,000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $2,250,000  each 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969.  and 
the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  10.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"investigations 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  Investigation  of  the  deaths, 
injuries,  and  economic  losses  resulting  from 
accidental  burning  of  products,  fabrics,  or 
related  materials.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Mucatlon,  and  Welfare  shall  submit  an- 
nually a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
and  Investigation. 

"(b)  In  cooperation  with  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to^ 

"(1)  conduct  research  into  the  flam- 
mabUlty of  products,  fabrics,  and  materials; 

"(2)  conduct  feasibility  studies  on  reduc- 
tion of  flammabUlty  of  products,  fabrics,  and 
materials; 

"(3)  develop  flanunabUlty  test  methods 
and  testing  devices;  and 

"(4)  offer  appropriate  training  in  the  use 
of  flammabUlty  test  methods  and  testing 
devices. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  the  re- 
sults of  these  activities  to  the  Congress. 

"DUHJRTS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  fabric,  related  material,  or  product  which 
l»  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States, 
II  such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product, 
and  any  container  in  which  it  is  enclosed, 
l^ars  a  stamp  or  label  stating  that  such 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product  is  Intend- 
«1  for  export  and  such  fabric,  related  mate- 
rtal,  or  product  is  in  fact  exported  from  the 
United  States;  except  that  this  Act  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  fabric,  related  material,  or  product 
manufactured  for  sale,  offered  for  sale,  or 
Intended  for  shipment  to  any  installation 
of  the  United  States  located  outside  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any 
f»bric,  related  material,  or  product  which 
l»  Imported  into  the  United  States  for 
dyeing,  finishing,  other  processing,  or  stor- 
*Re  In  bond,  and  export  from  the  United 
States,  If  such  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product,  and  any  container  in  which  It  is 


enclosed,  bears  a  stamp  or  label  stating 
that  such  fabric,  related  material,  or  prod- 
uct Is  Intended  for  export,  and  such  fabric, 
related  material,  or  product  is  in  fact  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States;  except  that 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  any  such  Imported 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product  manu- 
factured for  sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  intended 
for  shipment  to  any  Installation  of  the 
United  States  located  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

"preemption 
"Sec.  16.  This  Act  Is  intended  to  super- 
sede any  law  of  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  inconsistent  with  Its  pro- 
visions. 

"national    aovisort    commtttek    fob    the 
flaimcable  fabrics  act 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
ShaU  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  nine  members,  fair- 
ly representative  of  manufacturers,  distrib- 
utors, and  the  consuming  pubUc.  Each  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  SecreUry  shaU  hold 
office  for  not  more  than  two  years,  except 
that  any  member  may  be  reappointed. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged in  the  busmess  of  such  Committee, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  including  traveltlme,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  in  section  6703 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently.  Payments  under  this  section 
shaU  not  render  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee employees  or  officials  of  the  United  States 
for  any  purpose. 

"(c)  The  Secretery  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  before  prescrib- 
ing flammabUlty  standards  or  other  regtUa- 
tlons  established  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  11.  NotwlthstancUng  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  standards  of  flammabUlty  in 
effect  under  the  provisions  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  fabrics 
and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  to  which  they 
are  appUcable  untU  superseded  or  modifled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to 
the  authorttv  conferred  by  the  amendments 
made  by  this      ' 

Mr.  STAGGtalS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

amendment  offered  BT   MR.  VAN  DEERUN 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Van  Dkerlin: 
On  page  18.  after  line  20,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(3)  amending  paragraph  (d)  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"'(d)  The  term  "article  of  wearing  ap- 
parel" means  any  costume  or  article  of  cloth- 
ing worn  or  intended  to  be  worn  by  in- 
dividuals.' " 

On  page  18,  line  31.  strike  out  "(S)"  ami 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(4)". 

On  page  18,  line  23  strike  out  "(4)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(6)". 


On  page  18,  line  24.  strike  out  "(S)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(6) ". 

On  page  19,  line  6,  strike  out  "(6)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(7) ". 

On  page  19,  line  15  strike  out  "(7)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(8) ". 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  would  bring  hats,  shoes,  and 
gloves  under  coverage  of  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act.  If  adopted,  it  would  make 
the  legislation  the  same,  as  far  as  cover- 
age is  concerned,  as  the  legislation  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

These  provisions  were  dropped  in  com- 
mittee when  other  provisions  were  in  the 
legislation  that  are  not  now  included  in 
it.  With  those  other  provisions  omitted, 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  my  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  think  the  amend- 
ment is  all  right  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it  on  this  side.  There  is  language 
in  the  bill  which  makes  this  part  un- 
necessary so  we  are  willing  to  accept  it 
on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT   MR.  O'HARA  OP 
MICHIGAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  several  amendments;  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ikllch- 
Igan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Michigan:  On  page  18,  Une  23,  strike  out 
all  of  Une  23  and  Insert:  "as  paragraphs  (g). 
(J),  and  (k).  respectively;". 

On  page  19,  line  14  after  the  period  in- 
sert: 

"(7)  Inserting  therein  immediately  after 
new  paragraph  (e),  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

"'(f)  the  term  "toys"  means  any  object 
made  of  any  substance  intended  to  be  used 
by  children  at  play  Inside  or  outside  of  the 
home  or  at  any  other  place.'  " 

And  redesignate  the  succeeding  provisions 
accorcUngly. 

On  page  19,  line  22,  after  "interior  fur- 
nishing", strike  out  the  period  and  Insert  a 
comma  and  the  following:  "or  any  article 
classified  as  a  toy." 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  agtdnst  the  consideration 
of  this  matter  at  this  point. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  reserve 
his  i>olnt  of  order  imtil  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  explain  the  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  So  the  Chair  will 
tmderstand,  does  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kxrrul  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  objec- 
tion is  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  proposed  amendments  as 
not  being  pertinent  and  as  not  being 
germane  to  this  legislation,  and  I  make 
a  point  of  order  against  the  amendn^ents 
on  that  ground. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  O^aka]  has  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  if  he 
would  reserve  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reserve  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Keith]  reserves  the 
point  of  order  against  the  amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for  re- 
serving his  point  of  order.  I  will  speak 
to  the  point  of  order  in  a  moment. 

Let  me  first  explain  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment. 

The  amendment  is  a  very  simple  one, 
intended  to  include  within  the  Flamma- 
ble Fabrics  Act  and  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  proposed  amendments 
children's  toys  made  of  any  substance 
whatsoever. 

As  was  pointed  our  during  the  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation,  the  gravest  dan- 
ger in  terms  of  the  number  of  instances 
of  serious  injury  from  the  bjjunlng  of 
clothing  originally  coveredT  By  this  act 
was  to  children.  Children  were  the  prin- 
cipal sufferers  from  the  sale  and  use  of 
flammable  articles  of  wearing  apparel. 
And  I  think  probably  the  same  thing  is 
true  of  other  flammable  items. 

From  time  to  time  the  newspapers  re- 
port on  children's  toys  that  have  been 
found  to  be  flammable,  and,  therefore, 
especially  dangerous  to  their  users,  be- 
cause children  lack  the  judgment  to  avoid 
situations  that  might  cause  a  flammable 
article  to  ignite. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  passed 
a  Child  Safety  Act  in  the  last  Congress. 
I  was  very  strongly  in  favor  of  that  leg- 
islation. But  the  Child  Safety  Act  does 
not  really  relate  to  this  problem  of  flam- 
mable materials  used  in  children's  toys. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Children's  toys  and 
wearing  apparel  were  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Child  Safety  Act  that  we 
passed  last  year,  1966.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posed amendment  ought  to  go  in  that 
measure.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
on  this  subject  whatsoever.  That  act 
ought  to  be  brought  up  and  hearings  had 
on  it  in  order  that  it  can  be  amended,  not 
this  measure.  I  know  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  trying  to  do,  and  it  Is 
admirable.  I  am  sure  that  all  members 
of  the  committee  would  say  that  his  pro- 
posal is  good  if  he  would  bring  it  up  in 
its  proper  place  and  put  it  in  its  right 
category. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  If  I  may  di- 
rect my  remarks  to  the  distinguished 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of 
order.  I  reserved  my  point  of  order  In 
order  that  we  might  identify  further  the 
subject  matter  of  the  amendment  which 
is  being  proposed.  It  seems  to  me  that 
now  the  subject  matter  has  been  identi- 
fled  and  its  intent  known — with  which 
we  all  may  be  in  accord — it  is  now  proper 
to  discuss  the  point  of  order  before  we 
get  Into  the  merits  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  the  gentleman  reserved  his 


point  of  order  I  was  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  gentleman  may  proceed  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  The  Child 
Safety  Act,  which  was  given  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  to  administer, 
has  been  considered  by  those  who  ad- 
minister it  to  deal  primarily  with  chil- 
dren's toys  containing  toxic  substances. 
The  most  recent  publicized  action  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  under 
that  act  had  to  do  with  banning  the  sale 
of  toys  that  contained  polluted  water. 
The  toys  came  from  Hong  Kong.  I 
checked  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. They  have  no  standards  of 
flammabillty  for  toys.  They  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  act  has  authorized  them 
to  set  any  standards  of  flammabillty  for 
toys,  and  they  have  none.  They  said  that 
if  the  toy  was  so  flammable  as  to  be  con- 
sidered explosive,  then  perhaps  it  would 
be  included  within  the  prohibitions  of 
the  Child  Safety  Act. 

All  I  Emi  suggesting  is  that  the  same 
standards  that  we  apply  to  interior  fur- 
nishings and  wearing  apparel,  ought  to 
be  applied  to  children's  toys.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  recognize  that  no  harm 
would  be  done  by  such  an  amendment 
and  would  withdraw  his  point  of  order. 
This  is  a  subject  that  was  touched  upon 
in  the  hearings.  I  wrote  the  committee 
a  letter.  I  sent  the  committee  a  state- 
ment. It  was  testified  to  in  the  Senate 
hearings.  I  hope  that  the  point  of  order 
will  be  withdrawn  and  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  both  sides. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  my  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  would  like  a  ruling;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act.  The  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  is  rather  extensively 
amended  by  the  bill  before  us.  The  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to  in- 
clude Interior  furnishings  "made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  fabric  or  related  ma- 
terial" and  so  on. 

Then,  "fabric"  is  defined  to  mean  "any 
material — except  fiber,  filament,  or  yam 
for  other  than  retail  sale — woven,  knit- 
ted, felted,  or  otherwise  produced  from 
or  in  combination  with  any  natural  or 
synthetic  fiber,  film,  or  substitute  there- 
for," and  so  on. 

Then  we  get  to  "related  material" 
which  is  defined  to  mean  "paper,  plastic, 
rubber,  synthetic  film,  or  synthetic  foam" 
and  so  on. 

Then  the  term  "product"  means  "any 
article  of  wearing  apparel  or  interior 
furnishing." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  submit  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  particular 
legislation  we  are  simply  adding  a  new 
category,  made  of  fabric  and  related 
material,  a  new  category  of  items.  There- 
fore, it  would  be  germane  to  this  legis- 
lation. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  wish  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  chairman  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Public  Law  89-756  of 
last  year,  dealing  with  this  subject  is  the 
proper  vehicle  to  amend,  to  bring  in  the 
amendment  to  which  the  speaker  in  the 
well  has  referred. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  in  the  or- 
derly legislative  process.  If  we  wanted  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  there  should  have  been  more 
discussion  on  this  subject  within  the 
committee.  It  is  late  in  the  session,  and 
this  bill  has  been  very  carefully  worked 
out  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  closely  coordi- 
nated with  the  industries  involved.  We 
are  hopeful  that  this  law  can  be  passed 
substantially  in  its  present  form,  so  that 
it  can  become  effective  with  the  least 
practicable  delay. 

By  amending  it  in  this  way,  we  would 
not  in  any  way  take  care  of  the  problem 
that  concerns  the  speaker  in  the  well, 
because  this  year's  Christmas  toys  are 
in  the  marketplace,  and  during  the  in- 
tervening months  we  could  get  to  the 
subject  which  the  gentleman  wants  to 
have  us  discuss  and  amend,  and  on  which 
there  should  be  fuller  hearings. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  FR.fSER).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  bill  which  the  Committee  has  un- 
der consideration  is  designed  to  protect 
the  public  against  undue  risk  of  flre 
leading  to  death,  injury  of  property,  and 
damage,  arising  out  of  the  condition  of 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  and  interior 
or  household  furnishings. 

This  is  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  has  under 
consideration,  which  deals  with  two 
classes  of  subjects.  The  amendment 
which  is  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  would  seek  to  add  a  third  class. 
It  would  appear  that  the  addition  of  a 
third  class  is  a  proper  amendment  and, 
therefore,  would  be  germane. 

There  is  the  general  proposition  that 
a  proposition  dealing  with  a  number  of 
subjects  may  be  amended  by  the  addition 
of  another  subject  of  the  same  class. 

The  Chair,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chair  for  the  ruling,  and  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously,  this  comes 
as  something  of  a  surprise  to  me,  as  one 
who  shares  the  concern  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  in  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem which  he  has  highlighted.  It  is  a 
problem  which  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  in  Its  sessions  and 
reach  a  conclusion  that  I  am  sure  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  this  legislation  on  the  books, 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent— who  only  the  other  day  at  the 
White  House  talked  about  the  flammable 
products  legislation  and  asked  for  our 
speedy  consideration  of  it — we  ought 
to  put  this  bill  high  on  the  agenda  for 
the  concluding  hours  of  this  session  and 
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put  high  on  the  agenda  for  the  opening 
hours  of  the  next  session  the  proposal 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

We  on  this  side  feel  that  the  way  the 
amendments  were  drawn  might  create 
problems  for  the  rest  of  the  legislation. 
Also,  we  believe  toys  are  already  covered 
by  the  Child  Protection  Act  of  1966.  Fur- 
ther, the  gentleman's  amendment  has 
not  been  considered  by  the  committee. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  withdraw  his  amendment  with  the 
understanding  that  the  committee  will 
consult  with  HETW  to  see  if  toys  are  not 
already  covered  by  the  Child  Protection 
Act  of  1966.  If  they  are  not,  we  will  hold 
hearings  and  put  them  in  their  proper 
legislative  place  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  expression  of  serious 
intent  with  regard  to  this  problem.  I 
personally  feel  that  the  Child  Protection 
Act  could  be  interpreted  to  include  this, 
but  I  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has 
not  been. 

I  certainly  would  be  encouraged  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  would  signify 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Clilld  Pro- 
tection Act  what  he  has  said  here,  that 
he  believes  they  ought  to  have  standards 
of  flammabillty  for  the  protection  of 
children  under  that  act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  would  be  happy 
to  do  that.  If  they  come  back  with  the 
answer  that  they  do  not  or  cannot,  we 
would  hold  hearings  to  put  it  in  a  proper 
place. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Under  those 
circumstances — and  I  believe  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  been  very 
generous — if  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  yield,  with  those  sissurances 
I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  my 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS  OFFERED  BT  MR.  STAGGERS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
two  clarifying  amendments  at  this  time. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Staggers:  On 
page  20.  line  13,  strike  out  "manufacturer" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "manufacture". 

On  page  23,  line  4,  strike  out  "the"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "The". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Praser,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  1003)  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  989,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  345,  nays  0,  not  voting  87,  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.411] 

■JTEAS— 345 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Friedel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Octtys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
GrUBtha 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 


Abemethy 

Chamberlain 

Adair 

Clancy 

Adams 

Clausen, 

Addabbo 

DonH. 

Albert 

Cleveland 

Anderson,  111, 

Cohelan 

Anderson, 

Corner 

Tenn. 

Colmer 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Conte 

Andrews, 

Corbett 

N.  Dak. 

Cramer 

Ashley 

Culver 

Asplnall 

Cunningham 

Ayres 

Curtis 

Baring 

Dnddarlo 

Barrett 

Daniels 

Battln 

Davis,  Ga. 

Belcher 

Davis,  Wis. 

BeU 

Dawson 

Bennett 

de  la  Garza 

Betts 

Delaney 

BeviU 

Denney 

Blester 

Dent 

Bingham 

Derwinskl 

Blanton 

Devlne 

Boland 

Dole 

BoUlng 

Donohue 

Bolton 

Dorn 

Bow 

Dow 

Brtulemas 

Dowdy 

Brasco 

Downing 

Bray 

Dulskl 

Brlnkley 

Duncan 

Brock 

Dwyer 

Brown,  Mich. 

Eckhardt 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

Edmondson 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Buchanan 

Edwards.  Calif 

Burke,  Fla. 

Edwards,  La. 

Burke,  Mass. 

KUberg 

Burleson 

Erienbom 

Burton,  Calif. 

Esch 

Burton,  Utah 

Eshleman 

Bush 

Evans,  Colo. 

Button 

Everett 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Farbsteln 

CabeU 

Pascell 

Cahlll 

Felghan 

Carey 

Pino 

Carter 

Fisher 

Oasey 

Flood 

Celler 

Foley 

Hutchinson        Montgomery 

Schadeberg 

Ichord 

Moorbead 

Scherle 

Irwin 

Morris,  N.  Mei 

..  Scheuer 

Jacobs 

Morton 

Schneebell 

Jarman 

Mosher 

Schwengel 

Joelson 

Multer 

Scott 

Johnson, 

cam .  Murphy,  m. 

Selden 

Jonas 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Shipley 

Jones,  N.C.          Myers 

Shrlver 

Karsten 

Natcher 

Slsk 

Karth 

Nedzi 

Skubits 

Kastenmeier       Neleen 

Slack 

Kazen 

Nichols 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kee 

NIX 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Keith 

CHara,  HI. 

Smith.  Okl«. 

KeUy 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Snyder 

King,  Calif.         O'Konskl 

Springer 

King,  N.-X 

Olsen 

Stafford 

Klrwan 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Staggers 

Kleppe 

O'NeiU,  Mass. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Kluczynski         Ottlnger 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Kornegay 

Patman 

Stuckey 

Kupferm 

m        Patten 

Sullivan 

Kuykendall        PeUy 

Taft 

Kyi 

Pepper 

Talcott 

Kyros 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Laird 

Pettis 

Teague,  Calif. 

Langen 

PhUbln 

Teague,  Tex. 

Latta 

Pike 

Teozer 

Leggett 

Plrnie 

Tieman 

Lennon 

Poff 

Tuck 

Lipscomb 

PoUock 

Tunney 

Uoyd 

Price,  ni. 

Long,  La. 

Price.  Tex. 

Utt 

Long,  Md 

Pryor 

VanDeerlln 

Lukens 

Puclnskl 

Vander  Jagt 

McCarthy 

PurceU 

Vanlk 

McClory 

Qule 

Vlgorlto 

McClure 

QulUen 

Waggonner 

McCuUoch          RaUsback 

Waldle 

McDade 

Randall 

Walker 

McDonald,           Reld,  Dl. 

Wampler 

Mich. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Watklns 

McEwen 

Reifel 

Watson 

McFaU 

Reinecke 

Watts 

McMillan 

Reuss 

Whalen 

MacGregor          Rhodes,  Ariz. 

WbaUey 

Machen 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

White 

Mahon 

Riegle 

Whltener 

MalUlard 

Roblson 

Whltten 

Marsh 

Rogers,  Colo. 

WldnaU 

Martin 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wiggins 

Mnthias,  OaUf .   Ronan 

Williams,  Pa. 

May 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Mayne 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Winn 

Meeds 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

MeskUl 

Rostenkowskl 

Wright 

Michel 

Roth 

Wydler 

Miller,  Oallf .       Roudebueh 

WyUe 

Miller,  Ohio        Rumsfeld 

Wyman 

Mlnlsh 

Ruppe 

Yates 

Mink 

Ryan 

Young 

MinshaU 

Sandman 

Zablockl 

Mlze 

Satterfleld 

Zlon 

Monagan 

St  Germain 
NATS— 0 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTING— 87 

Abbltt 

Flynt 

Poage 

Annunzlo 

Fountain 

Pool 

Arends 

Frellnghuysen 

Rarlck 

Ashbrook 

Green.  Oreg. 

Rees 

Ashmore 

Gurney 

Keenlck 

Bates 

HaUeck 

Rivers 

Berry 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Roberts 

Blackburn         Hardy 

Rodlno 

Blatnlk 

Hays 

Roush 

Boggs 

Hubert 

Roybal 

Brooks 

Heckler,  Mass. 

St.  Onge 

Broomfield          Helstoskl 

Saylor 

Brotzman 

Holland 

Schwelker 

Brown,  Calif.      Hosmer 

SUces 

Brown,  Ohio       Johnson,  Pa. 

Smith.  Cam. 

Byrnes,  Wis.        Jones.  Ala. 

Stanton 

Cederberg 

Jones.  Mo. 

Steed 

Clark 

Landnun 

Stephens 

Clawson.  Del      Macdonald, 

Stratton 

CDnable 

Mass. 

Stubblefleld 

Conyen 

Madden 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Corm&n 

Mathias,  Md. 

Thompson,  VJ 

Cowger 

Matsunaga 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Dellenback         Mills 

UdaU 

Dickinson 

Moore 

WUiiams.  MisB. 

Dlggs 

Morgan 

WlUls 

DlngeU 

Morse,  Mass. 

Wilson, 

Evlns,  Tenn.       Moss 

Charles  H. 

Fallon 

Passman 

Wyatt 

Flndley 

Pickle 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  annoimced  the  foUowlng 
pedrs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  WlBoonidn. 
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Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Morse  of  Massacbu- 
setts.  V 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mrs.  HecUer  of  Maasa- 
chiisetts. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Qumey. 
Mr.   Thompson   of   New  Jersey   with   Mr. 
Hoemer. 

Mr.  Slkee  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Matsunaga  with  idi.  Johnson  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  Ashmore  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Mathlaa  of  Bilary- 
land. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 
Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
B4r.  Mills  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Oallfomla. 
Mr.  Brown  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Roybal. 
Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Reenlck. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Rarlck. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr 
Conable. 
Mr.  WlUls  with  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Del- 
lenback. 
Mr.  Helstoekl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr  Dickinson 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Holland  with  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.    Passman    with    Mr.    Thompson    of 
Georgia. 
Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Roush. 
Brir.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Pallon. 
Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mississippi 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
HoLiFiELD).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREDIT  UNION  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H.R.  13489)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize 
the  loan.  Investment,  and  dividend  pro- 
visions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  TBX  COMMTTTCK  OF  THS  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bill  HJR.  13489,  with 
Mr.  Phaser  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wid- 
»all]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
"Hie  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaU 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today,  H  Jl.  13489,  is  designed 
to  modernize  the  lending  and  savings 
procedures  of  Federal  credit  imlons. 
There  is  nothing  complex  in  this  leg^- 
lation  and.  as  you  will  note,  the  bill  is 
extremely  short. 

HM.  13489  would  modernize  credit 
imion  procedures  in  three  areas.  First  it 
would  allow  the  credit  committee  of  a 
Federal  credit  union  to  delegate  any  of 
its  functions  to  a  loan  officer.  Under 
present  law,  the  loan  officer  can  approve 
loans  only  up  to  the  unsecured  loan  limit 
of  $750  or  loans  that  are  fully  secured  by 
the  shares  of  the  borrower. 

The  legislation  would  further  provide 
that  Federal  credit  unions  be  allowed  to 
pay  dividends  on  a  quarterly  basis.  And, 
finally,  the  legislation  would  permit  Fed- 
eral credit  unions  to  credit  shares  re- 
ceived during  the  first  10  days  of  the 
month  for  the  entire  month  in  comput- 
ing dividends.  Present  law  restricts  such 
computation  of  dividends  to  shares  re- 
ceived during  the  first  5  days  of  the 
month.  I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  cover  the  two  saving  fea- 
tures of  this  legislation.  They  simply  put 
credit   xmions   on   a   more   competitive 
basis  with  other  financial  InstituUons. 
Some  financial  Institutions  even  grant  a 
22-day  dividend  grace  period  on  savings, 
so  it  can  clearly  be  seen  that  credit  un- 
ions have  not  been  allowed  to  compete 
on  anything  close  to  an  equal  basis  for 
savings.  The  same  situation  is  true  on 
paying  quarterly  dividends. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss  the  provision  of  the  legislation 
extending  the  authority  of  loan  officers 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
this  provision  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
safety  or  the  liquidity  of  a  credit  union 
and  this  bill  still  retains  all  of  the  safe- 
guards contained  In  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act.  However,  this  change  In  loan 
officer  authority  is  needed  for  several  Im- 
portant reasons. 

In  the  past  10  days,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  credit  union  faculties  for  all  of 
our  troops  stationed  in  Germany.  It  is  my 
hope  that  shortly  we  will  be  able  to  have 
credit  union  service  for  our  military  men 
throughout  the  world.  The  credit  unions 
operating  In  Germany  are  suboffices  of 
existing  U.S.-based  credit  unions.  The 
credit  unions  in  Germany  will  be  op- 
erated by  a  loan  officer  since  the  loan 
committee  of  the  credit  union,  by  neces- 
sities sake,  must  be  based  at  the  home  of- 
fice credit  union  In  the  United  States 
Under  present  law,  the  loan  officer  could 
only  approve  loans  up  to  $750.  Any  loan 
over  that  amount  would  have  to  be  sent 


to  the  United  States  for  approval  and 
the  delay  could  mean  that  the  service 
man  might  seek  funds  from  other  sourws 
at  much  higher  rates.  In  addition,  m 
loan  officer  would  have  firsthand  credit 
Information  and  could  easily  check  the 
background    of    the    serviceman     Our 
credit  unions  serving  the  military  in 
Germany  will  not  be  able  to  operate  ef 
fectlvely  unless  this  legislation  Is  passed 
This  legislaUon  is  also  needed  by  many 
of  our  larger  credit  unions  whose  credit 
committee  must  meet  daUy  to  approve 
loans  because  of  the  volume  of  loan  ap- 
plications.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  loan  committee  members  are  all  vol- 
unteers  and  In  many  cases  give  up  hun- 
dreds of  hours  a  month  to  credit  union 
work.  By  relieving  them  of  some  of  their 
routine  responsibilities,  it  wlU  free  them 
for  more  important  jobs  such  as  credit 
counseling  while,  at  the  same  time,  al- 
lowing the  credit  committee  to  retain  all 
of  its  reviewing  power  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  loan  officer.  And,  finally  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  under  the 
present  law.  there  Is  a  paradox  In  the 
power  of  the  loan  officer.  The  loan  of- 
ficer can  approve  an  unsecured  loan  of 
up  to  $750.  However,  If  the  credit  union 
member  wishes  to  puchase  a  $3,000  auto- 
mobile and  has  a  downpayment  of  $2,000, 
the  lending  officer  cannot  approve  a  loaii 
for  the  additional  $1,000,  even  though  it 
would  be  fully  secured  by  a  chattel  mort- 
gage on  an  automobile  that  has  been 
two-thirds  paid  for.  Thus,  the  loan  of- 
cer   can   approve    a    loan    that   is   far 
riskier  than  a  loan  which  he  is  denied 
under  the  law  from  approving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
13489. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
briefly  I  should  like  to  reiterate  what  our 
chairman  [Mr.  Patman]  has  said. 

This  bin  came  out  of  the  committee 
unanimously.  We  believe  the  type  of 
service  which  can  be  afforded  by  this  bUl 
Is  long  overdue.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring 
the  credit  union  practices  up  to  date  to 
more  clearly  fulfill  their  obligations  to 
members  of  credit  unions  and  other  citi- 
zens. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  request  for  only  2  minutes.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mttrphy]. 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 
Chairman,  It  Is  natural,  I  suppose,  for 
the  Lindsay  administration  In  New  York 
City  to  look  for  a  scapegoat  for  its  fail- 
ure to  provide  an  adequate  housing  pro- 
gram for  New  York  City.  The  failure  In 
this  field  is  so  obvious  that  any  scape- 
goat would  serve  its  purpose.  In  this 
jglTilng's  New  York  Times,  Jason  R. 
«fathan,    administrator    of    the    city's 
housing  and  redevelopment  administra- 
tion, and  a  former  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral   Government,    charged    that    the 
Johnson  administration  showed  "an  out- 
right lack  of  awareness  and  lack  of  com- 
mitment" to  meet  the  critical  housing 
shortage. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Is  the  gentleman  speaking 
out  of  order? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Yes,  I  am, 
Ut.Hall. 

Mr.  HALL.  Was  there  a  request  for  the 
gentleman  to  speak  out  of  order? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  address  the  Chair,  that  the  re- 
quest was  made  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was  not 
following  as  closely  as  the  Chair  might 
have.  Does  the  gentleman  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  gentleman  Is  speak- 
ing out  of  order? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  out  of  order  and  there  was  no 
unanimous  consent  request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  me  to  proceed  to  speak 
out  of  order  for  2  minutes  and  there  was 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  did  not 
hear  that  part  of  the  request.  The  Chair 
understood  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  simply  yielding  2  mlnutos 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  now  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed 
out  of  order  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

,H.R.  13489 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  subeec- 
tton  (7)  of  section  8  of  the  Federal  Credit 
nnlon  Act  (13  UJS.C.  1757)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  before  the 
letter  "(P) "  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or  (O)  in  an  aggregate 
unount  not  exceeding  25  per  centum  of  its 
re^lar  reserve  In  any  one  or  more  incorpor- 
ated or  unincorporated  organizations  which 
are  controUed  by  credit  unions  or  credit  un- 
ion associations  and  which  funds  so  invested 
lor  purposes  of  establishing  and  maintaining 
the  liquidity,  solvency,  and  security  of  credit 
unions.";  and  (3)  by  strllclng  out  the  word 
"and"  after  the  semicolon  in  subsection  (13) 
and  by  adding  the  f oUowlng : 

"(13)  to  purchase  from  liquidating  credit 
unions  notes  of  any  individual  members  of 
such  liquidating  credit  unions  at  such  figure 
as  may  be  established  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  both  the  liquidating  and  the  purchas- 
ing credit  unions;" 

and  (3)  by  renumbering  the  present  subsec- 
tion (13)  as  subsection  (14). 

8bc.  2.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Credn^Un- 
lon  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761c)  is  amended^by 
•trlking  out  the  words  "up  to  the  unsecijfred 
Umlt,  or  in  excess  of  such  limit  if  such  excess 
1«  fully  secured  by  unpledged  shares". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit  Un- 
ion Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  is  amended  (1)  by 
•trlking  out  the  word  "or"  and  Inserting  a 
comma  In  lieu  thereof  between  "Annually" 
and  "semiannually"  and  by  adding  the  words 
"or  quarterly"  after  the  word  "semiannual- 
ly": and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "five" 
»nd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten". 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that 
follows  down  to  and  including  line  11  on 
page  2. 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
Insert  "Section  1.". 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "3"  and  In- 
sert "2". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
FiELD)  having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
Fraser.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  13489)  to  tunend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan. 
Investment,  and  dividend  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  986,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on 
any  amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will 
put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  1085)  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and 
dividend  provisions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1085 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  third 
sentence  of  section  15  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761c.)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "up  to  the  unsecured  limit,  or 
In  excess  of  such  limit  If  such  excess  Is  fully 
secured  by  unpledged  shares". 

Szc.  2.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Annually  or  semian- 
nually" and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "An- 
nually, semiannually,  or  quarterly";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "five"  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ten". 

AMKNDMENT  OFFERED  BT  ICR.  PATICAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman  of 
Texas:  Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
of  S.  1085  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
13489.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

"SccnoN  1.  Section  16  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1761c)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  words  'up  to 
the  unsecured  limit,  or  In  exoees  of  such  Umlt 


If  such  excess  Is  fully  secured  by  unpledged 
shares'. 

"Sxc.  2.  SecUon  18  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  176S)  la  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  the  word  'or'  and  inserting 
a  comma  In  lieu  thereof  between  'Annxially* 
and  'semiannually'  and  by  adding  the  words 
'or  quarterly'  after  the  word  'semiannually*; 
and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word  'five'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  ten.' " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
W81S  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  13489)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


CREDIT  UNIONS 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Ricohd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easier 
to  imderstand  the  impact  that  credit 
unions  have  on  the  American  way  of 
life  when  a  few  credit  union  statistics 
are  placed  in  the  record. 

There  are  more  than  23,000  Federal 
and  State -chartered  credit  unions  in  op- 
eration in  this  country  embracing  more 
than  18  million  members.  These  credit 
unions  have  total  assets  of  more  than 
$12  billion.  Thus,  it  can  easily  be  seen 
that  there  are  more  credit  unions  in  this 
coimtry  than  all  other  financial  institu- 
tions combined.  And,  not  only  do  credit 
unions  comprise  our  largest  group  of  fi- 
nancial institutions,  but  they  are  also 
the  fastest  growing,  with  himdreds  of 
new  credit  unions  being  chartered  each 
month. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times,  and  I 
have  consistently  seen  this  proved,  that 
next  to  the  church,  the  credit  union  ac- 
complishes more  good  for  the  community 
than  any  other  institution.  In  fact,  I 
think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  thousands  of  churches  In  our  coun- 
try that  sponsor  credit  unions  and  the 
number  of  church  credit  unions  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  rapid  pace. 

I  mentioned  earlier  during  the  debate 
on  H.R.  13489  that  the  legislation  would 
have  a  great  impact  on  the  establish- 
ment of  oversea  credit  imions  on  military 
installations.  During  the  89th  Congress 
the  Domestic  Finance  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee conducted  a  detailed  investiga- 
tion of  the  problems  that  servicemen 
face  in  obtaining  credit.  We  were 
shocked  by  the  number  of  abuses  of  serv- 
icemen's trust  that  were  imcovered.  In 
too  many  cases  the  serviceman  was  fair 
game  when  he  attempted  to  obtain  a  loan 
or  credit.  The  subcommittee,  for  exam- 
ple, learned  of  instances  where  service- 
men were  being  charged  rates  of  Inter- 
est as  high  as  100  p>ercent  a  year  while 
at  the  same  time  being  charged  for  a 
number  of  extras,  such  as  phony  insur- 
ance policies  that  they  never  received. 
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It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  we 
foimd  no  serious  problems  around  any 
military  installations  that  had  a  strong 
credit  union.  By  educating  their  service- 
men and  providing  loans  at  a  reasonable 
cost  without  trying  to  bilk  the  service- 
men, these  credit  unions  were  not  only 
able  to  help  our  men  in  uniform,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  a  great  service 
to  this  country,  because  as  we  so  vividly 
learned,  a  serviceman  who  is  free  of  debt 
problf ms  performs  at  a  much  higher  ef- 
ficiency level  than  one  who  Is  constantly 
harassed  by  bill  collectors. 

An  overlooked  fact  in  the  history  of 
credit  unions  is  that  while  they  have 
performed  a  much-needed  service  for  our 
country  their  efforts  have  not  cost  our 
Government  one  penny.  Even  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  the  supervisory  and  regulatory 
branch  of  the  Federal  GSovemment,  are 
paid  for  by  direct  assessments  of  credit 
imlons. 

By  unanimously  adopting  this  credit 
union  legislation  today,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  paid  a  fitting  tribute 
to  a  group  of  institutions  who  are  dedi- 
cated to  helping  the  little  man. 


THEY  NEED  TO  LISTEN 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
always  been  my  opinion,  and  I  am  sure 
it  is  a  belief  held  by  many  in  this  body, 
that  one  of  the  prime  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  those  who  are  elected  to 
represent  the  people  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress Is  to  visit  with  those  people  in  his 
home  district  in  such  a  manner  and  over 
such  a  period  of  time  that  he  will  be 
able  to  accurately  assess  the  thinking  of 
his  constituents  and  thus  more  truly 
represent  them. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  legislative 
burden  is  growing  to  such  proportions 
today  that  we  cannot  always  have  a  con- 
venient schedule  of  work  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capitol.  Indeed,  I  would  go 
one  step  further  in  stating  the  very  ob- 
vioiis  but  too  often  forgotten  fact  that 
we  are  not  here  for  our  convenience  at 
all,  but  for  the  convenience  of  the  citi- 
zens of  t^  Nation. 

With  all  of  the  modem  avenues  of 
communication  that  are  open  to  us,  the 
contact  between  constituent  and  elected 
representative  is  far  more  effective  than 
our  Founding  Fathers  dreamed  possible 
but  this  should  not  and  does  not  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  the  personal  contact 
with  the  people  at  home.  It  is  true  that 
the  nimiber  of  paid  round  trips  home 
for  the  Members  have  been  increased, 
but  no  weekend  trip,  or  series  of  week- 
end trips,  cEui  ever  be  considered  a  re- 
sponse to  this  obligation  when  the  size 
of  the  congressional  district  is  calculated 
in  thousands  of  square  miles  rather  than 
the  number  of  square  blocks.  A  recent 
editorial  in  the  Loveland,  Colo..  Re- 
porter-Herald focuses  attention  on  this 


problem  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Thet  Nezd  To  Lismr 

The  favorite  Indoor  sport  of  many  news- 
paper columnists,  radio  and  tv  commenta- 
tors Is  to  belittle  the  United  States  Congress. 
To  these  people,  (Dong^ess  constantly  does 
either  too  little  or  too  much  and  always  the 
wrong  way. 

We  have  always  felt  that  the  members  of 
Congress  were  generally  talented,  capable 
and  dedicated  men,  most  of  whom  had  a 
firm  grasp  of  the  theory  of  what  makes  the 
United  States  work. 

As  Congressmen  and  Senators  they  must 
fulfill  a  dual  roll  of  reflecting  the  thlnldng 
of  the  people  of  their  district  and  at  the 
same  time  of  participating  in  the  leadership 
of  the  entire  nation. 

Until  now  the  synthesis  of  the  minds  of 
Congress  which  reflected  the  needs,  aspira- 
tions and  philosophies  of  their  districts  and 
states  has  almost  always  given  a  forward 
thrust  to  the  policies  of  the  country.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  majority  of  Americans 
have  lived  ever  improving  lives. 

The  unfortunate  situation  which  Is  before 
us  now  Is  that  Congress  Is  not  acting  In  re- 
sponse to  the  people.  Probably  a  major  cause 
for  this  predicament  Is  that  Congress  Is  never 
at  home  anymore. 

Also,  during  their  almost  continuous  ses- 
sions, they  spend  far  more  time  representing 
their  people  as  ambassadors  to  oiir  mono- 
lithic central  government  than  they  do  as 
representatives  of  the  people  In  setting  jkdI- 
Icy  for  the  same  central  government. 

The  greatest  delight  many  Congressmen 
have  Is  in  garnering  yet  another  grant  for 
some  local  college,  road  or  welfare  setup.  It 
would  be  far  better  If  their  time  were  spent 
In  finding  out  what  is  going  on  In  the  minds 
of  their  constituents  and  behind  the  walls 
of  federal  agencies. 

This  country  obviously  needs  a  tax  raise 
and  a  spending  cut  to  keep  from  disastrous 
Inflation.  Next  to  obtaining  peace,  the  thing 
the  American  people  want  most  is  protection 
against  inflation  and  their  money's  worth  for 
the  already  fantastic  taxes  they  pay. 

So  what  does  the  House  do?  They  are  re- 
fvLslng  to  dig  Into  the  problem  of  flndlng 
places  to  cut  appropriations  and  then  turn 
around  and  set  up  a  glnunicky  commission  to 
save  themselves  from  the  blame  when  they 
raise  their  own  pay. 

Generally  Colorado  Is  fortunate  in  the 
caliber  of  Its  men  In  Washington.  The  fact 
remains  though,  that  Congress  as  a  whole 
has  not  been  listening  to  the  people.  They 
are  letting  a  spend-all,  cure-all,  flght-all 
philosophy  continue  to  dominate  the  central 
government  long  after  the  people  have  been 
ready  to  search  for  more  imaginative  answers. 


INSPECTION  OP  MEATPACKING 
PLANTS 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  weeks  Congress  has  been  debating 
various  proposals  relating  to  the  Inspec- 
tion of  meatpacking  plants.  During  this 
time  there  has  come  to  light  the  activities 
of  Mr.  L.  Blaine  Liljenquist,  who  is  cur- 
rently registered  as  a  lobbyist  for  the 
Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Liljenquist  has  by  letter  admitted 
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that  since  1964  contributions  were  made 
to  candidates  for  Federal  oflBce  under 
the  name  "Congressional  Campaign 
Fund."  A  copy  of  the  letter  I  refer  to  can 
be  found  on  page  31124  of  the  Cok- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  for  November  3,  1967 

I  have  checked  with  the  Clerk's  office  to 
see  If  the  report  of  the  activities  of  the 
"congressional  campaign  fund"  was 
filed  as  would  appear  to  be  required  by 
law.  I  am  informed  that  no  such  report 
has  been  filed. 

The  purpose  of  the  Federal  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  was  to  provide  public  In- 
formation about  the  activities  of  those 
who  seek  to  influence  elections.  These 
activities  are  not  necessarily  wrong,  but 
the  public  is  by  law  entitled  to  know 
about  them.  Accordingly,  I  have  today 
written  the  Clerk  of  the  House  about 
this  matter.  The  copy  of  my  letter 
follows : 

Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 
House  or  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  26, 1987. 
Hon.  W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jennings  :  Recently  I  inquired  of 
you  whether  or  not  there  has  been  filed  with 
your  office  in  recent  years  any  report  by  the 
"Congressional  Campaign  Fund."  You  an- 
swered that  there  had  been  no  filing  under 
that  name. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  "Congressional 
Campaign  Fund"  Is  administered  by  Mr.  L. 
Blaine  Liljenquist.  The  Board  of  Directors 
includes  three  members  of  the  meat-packing 
industry.  The  "Fund"  has  made  a  number  of 
contributions  to  candidates  for  federal  offlce 
since  1964. 1  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  In  which  Mr.  Liljenquist 
himself  admits  that  such  contributions  have 
been  made. 

Under  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  It 
appears  that  the  "Congressional  Campaign 
Fund"  should  have  filed  a  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities with  you. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  ask  that 
you  contact  Mr.  Liljenquist  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  claims  to  have  filed  such 
a  report.  If  he  has  not  filed.  I  assume  that 
your  offlce  would  wish  to  take  further  steps 
to  see  that  the  law  Is  complied  with. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  M.  Frasee. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  IN  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous materiad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  that  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  chose  the  city 
of  Denver  this  week  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement of  great  Importance  to 
American  farmers.  I  commend  the  Sec- 
retary for  convening  in  Denver  a  meet- 
ing of  his  Department's  western  repre- 
sentatives, to  outline  a  most  vital  new 
undertaking  aimed  at  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  small  farmers. 
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In  announcing  that  he  will  seek  in- 
formation from  small  farmers  about 
their  problems,  and  receive  suggestions 
about  how  to  resolve  these  problems,  Mr. 
Freeman  is  taking  an  important  step 
forward.  By  scheduling  a  series  of  meet- 
ings in  rural  America  at  which  Depart-. 
ment  of  Agriculture  specialists  will  listen 
to  the  views  of  small  farmers  and 
promptly  transmit  them  to  the  Secretary, 
he  is  making  a  reality  of  the  phrase 
"democracy  In  action." 

To  provide  food  for  thought  at  these 
meetings,  Mr.  Freeman  has  provided  a 
preliminary  draft  of  30  tentative  pro- 
posals on  which  he  will  seek  the  reactions 
and  comments  of  small  farmers.  Supple- 
mented by  additional  ideas  which  those 
attending  the  meetings  will  originate,  the 
Secretary  will  develop  an  action  program 
designed  to  help  small  farmers  improve 
their  standard  of  living  and  remain  In 
farming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  most  construc- 
tive approach  to  the  problem.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  will  give 
their  full  support  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Its  continuing  quest  for 
solutions  to  the  problems  of  small 
farmers. 

I  would  like  to  Include  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  Secretary  Freeman's  Denver 
remarks: 

Every  farmer  in  America  Is  Important. 

No  matter  how  you  classify  him — by  com- 
modity, by  geography,  by  size,  or  by  pro- 
ductivity— he's  important. 

He's  important  because  he  contributes  in- 
dividually and  in  total  to  that  diversity  of 
American  agriculture  that  gives  it  its  great 
strength,  its  flexibility,  and  Its  efficiency. 

There  is  ample  room  In  our  vast  agricul- 
txjral  plant  for  farmers  of  all  types  and 
sizes,  and  It  is  Important  that  we  keep  It 
that  way  .  .  .  Just  as  it  Is  Important  to  the 
national  economy  that  we  sustain  and 
maintain  a  great  diversity  of  large  and  small 
business  enterprises. 

While  productivity  and  efficiency  are  Im- 
portant in  our  agriculture  In  order  to  pro- 
vide an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber,  they 
are  not  the  only  criteria  of  who  should  farm 
and  who  should  not. 

Our  agricultural  policies  and  the  ap- 
proach we  take  to  solving  agriculture's  prob- 
lems must  take  Into  account  all  farmers  .  .  . 
not  just  those  who  have  already  demon- 
strated the  ability  to  maintain  and  operate 
a  highly  efficient  unit. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  ob- 
servers who  look  at  farming  through  a  maze 
of  statistical  tables  and  computer  tape  and 
suggest  that  all  agricultural  production 
could  be  better  handled  by  half  a  million 
giant  operators. 

I  strongly  disagree. 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinced that  size  automatically  equates  with 
efficiency  in  agriculture.  Studies  of  econ- 
omies of  scale  show  that  if  family  farms 
take  advantage  of  available  technology  they 
can  more  than  compete  with  giant  corpo- 
rate farms.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  this.  And  we  must  at  all  times  be  con- 
cerned with  the  threat  to  American  agri- 
culture posed  by  huge,  diversified  corpora- 
tions which  can  misuse  their  great  economic 
power  to  drive  family  farms  out  of 
existence. 

Despite  this  threat,  family  farms  are  more 
than  holding  their  own.  In  the  period  be- 
tween the  last  two  agricultiiral  censuses  the 
percentage  of  food  and  fiber  produced  by 
family  farms  (defined  as  farms  using  not 
more  than  1«,4  man-years  of  outside  labor) 
increased  from  69  to  73  percent. 


Family  farm  agriculture  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time  and  competition.  It  has  made 
this  country  the  envy  of  the  world  and 
American  farm  production  the  greatest  pro- 
duction miracle  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Furthermore,  and  of  equal  importance,  the 
family  farm  system  must  be  preserved  as  the 
base  upton  which  we  rebuild  and  revitalize 
the  countryside  In  order  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  rural-urban  balance  necessary  if  this  g^reat 
nation  is  to  avoid  committing  national  sui- 
cide by  crowding  more  and  more  people  into 
less  and  less  space. 

Today  we  do  not  have  that  kind  of  bal- 
ance. In  the  past  25  years  no  less  than  20 
million  Americans  have  migrated  from  coun- 
try to  city,  and  the  exodus  continues  at  a 
rate  of  500,000  to  600.000  a  year. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  majority, 
perhaps  an  overwhelming  majority,  of  these 
fjeople  did  not  want  to  leave  the  countryside. 
They  were  pushed  out  by  technological  ad- 
vance, economic  pressures  and  lack  of  op- 
portunity. I  think  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that 
both  countryside  and  city  have  suffered  be- 
cause of  this  migration  .  .  .  the  countryside 
because  it  was  drained  of  human  energy  .  .  . 
the  city  because  each  new  body  jammed  Into 
already  stifling  congestion  adds  to  the  myriad 
problems  and  burdens  of  today's  metropolis. 

Is  this  mass  movement  from  country  to 
city  Inevitable?  Or  can  we  do  something 
about  it?  Can  we  slow  the  exodus?  Can  we 
buUd  new  opportunity  In  the  countryside  to 
hold  the  people  there  who  want  to  stay  there 
.  .  .  and  perhaps  attract  back  to  it  those  who 
left  it  so  unwillingly? 

I  say  we  can.  I  say  we  are  already  doing  It. 
But  I  also  say  much  more  remains  to  be 
done. 

I'm  here  today  to  discuss  with  you  what 
might  be  done  to  help  a  particular  segment 
of  the  rural  population — small  farmers  as 
farmers — ^remain  on  the  land.  Improve  their 
Incomes,  and  raise  their  standard  of  living. 
If  we  can  do  this — ^and  I  think  we  can — ^we 
will  make  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
building  the  kind  of  rural-urban  balance  so 
essential  for  our  nation's  future. 

President  Johnson  is  deeply  concerned 
about  town  and  country  America,  the  small 
family  farmer,  and  the  maldistribution  of 
people,  opportunity,  and  space  in  this  nation. 

A  year  ago  in  Dallastown,  Pennsylvania,  he 
put  it  this  way : 

"Not  just  sentiment  demands  we  do  more 
to  help  our  farms  and  rural  communities. 
The  welfare  of  our  country  demands  It.  And 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  future  of  our 
cities  demands  it.  .  .  .  If  we  can  begin  to 
stem  the  mlg^ration  (from  countryside  to 
tlty)  in  our  own  land,  we  will  make  our  mark 
on  history." 

The  purpose  of  our  regional  training  ses- 
sion here  today,  and  of  five  other  similar 
sessions  scheduled  around  the  country,  is  to 
explore  means  to  stem  the  exodus  of  small 
farmers  from  the  land. 

We  want  to  start,  a  national  dialogue  In 
rural  America,  in  Congress,  in  our  farm  or- 
ganizations and  among  all  people  who  are 
concerned  with  agriculture  in  order  to  gen- 
erate every  poesible  idea  and  suggestion  that 
can  be  used  to  help  some  one  million  small 
or  low  Income  fanners  stay  on  the  land  they 
love. 

Through  the  years,  many  programs  of  the 
USDA — REA.  conservation,  extension,  farm 
credit,  commodity  and  price  support  pro- 
grams, to  name  just  a  few — have  benefited 
small  farmers.  But  rapid  advances  in  agri- 
cultural technology  since  World  War  n  have 
left  Increasing  numbers  farther  and  farther 
behind  In  the  struggle  to  be  competitive  in 
production  efficiency. 

For  those  with  limited  land  resources,  and 
sometimes  handicapped  by  age,  physical  dis- 
abilities, or  the  lack  of  management  skills, 
price  programs  have  not  been  the  answer. 

We  must  come  up  with  new  ideas  and  new 
programs  to  help  these  farmers  and,  when 
possible,  make  better  use  of  existing  pro- 


grams and  authorities  by  applying  them  spe- 
cifically to  the  needs  of  small  farmers. 

And  we're  not  interested  in  just  token  ef- 
forts and  token  programs  that  toould  merely 
freeze  these  m,ilUon  farmers  into  an  economic 
class  that  is  only  slightly  better  than  wfiat 
they  now  have.  We  want  programs  and  ideas 
that  offer  real  opportunity  for  small  farm  op- 
erators taith  the  ability  and  desire  to  advance 
steadily  up  the  economic  ladder. 

Some  of  these  farmers  will  alwajrs  remain 
small  farmers.  That's  all  right.  We  need 
them.  They  make  their  contribution  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  rural  society.  But  let  them 
be  financially  secure  and  sociologically 
healthy  I 

There  are  also  thousands  of  small  and  low- 
income  farmers — ^particularly  those  under  45 
years  of  age — who  have  the  management  po- 
tential to  become  highly  productive  and 
prosperous  operators  if  given  the  opportunity. 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  has 
proved  this  can  be  done.  FHA  has  helped 
tens  of  thousands  of  borrowers  dramatically 
increase  their  Incomes. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example: 

A  Negro  tenant  farmer  in  Adair  County, 
Kentucky  received  a  $12,600  farm  ownership 
loan  in  1957  and  another  loan  of  $6,500  in 
1963.  By  1965  this  dairy  farmer  had  increased 
his  Inconpe  from  $3,024  a  year  to  more  than 
$21,000  and  his  net  worth  had  Increased  from 
$6,000  to  more  than  $27,0(X). 

This  Is  no  Isolated  case.  A  recent  survey  of 
FHA's  farm  ownership  borrowers  shows  that 
on  the  average,  over  a  five-year  period,  these 
borrowers  nearly  doubled  their  gross  Incomes 
and  made  substantial  gains  In  their  net 
worth. 

These  are  results  we  need  to  help  these 
small  low-Income  farmers — results  that  de- 
velop the  potential  of  these  people,  results 
that  match  their  aspirations  and  their  hopes. 

To  get  this  national  small  farmer  dialogue 
started  I  set  up  a  task  force  some  months 
ago  and  directed  Its  members  to  come  up 
with  some  practical  ideas  and  suggestions — 
to  help  small  farmers  who  want  to  stay  on 
the  land  boost  their  Income  and  level  of 
living. 

The  task  force  developed  some  30  tenta- 
tive programs  or  projects  which  are  all  set 
forth  In  this  book.  They  are  program  ideas 
to  Improve  small  farm  Income,  Including 
financial  and  technical  help  in  Improving 
farm  enterprises,  aid  In  acquiring  needed 
resources,  training  in  the  organization  and 
management  of  farm  cooperatives,  assist- 
ance in  making  more  effective  use  of  forest 
resources,  and  many  others. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  specifically 
define  the  economic  boundaries  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  small  or  low-Income  farmer.  The 
tentative  proposals  were  deliberately  made 
flexible  so  that  the  broadest  spectnma  of 
American  farmers  could  be  Involved. 

Nor  should  anyone  get  the  idea  that  these 
proposals  have  exhausted  the  field  of  ideas 
and  suggestions  that  might  be  useable.  This 
Is  only  a  start  of  a  national  discussion  that 
win,  I  hope,  provoke  and  generate  even  bet- 
ter programs  and  projects  than  those  out- 
lined here. 

And  there  Is  nothing  sacrosanct  alx>ut  the 
proposals  as  they  are  outlined  here  In  this 
report.  Your  Job  here,  as  it  will  be  In  the 
other  five  regional  meetings.  Is  to  study  these 
proposals,  discuss  them  thoroughly,  evaluate 
them.  In  short,  prepare  yourselves  to  take 
these  proposals  out  to  local  rural  meetings 
and  present  them  to  the  farmers  themselves. 

And  there,  at  those  meetings,  get  their 
reactions  and  their  ideas  and  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  and  refinements  of 
these  and  other  proposals  that  might  be  of- 
fered. 

Any  programs  that  will  effectively  assist 
small  farmers  must  be  their  programs.  They 
must  be  acceptable  to  farmers — not  Just  to 
us.  For  without  their  acceptance  and  coop- 
eration, then  no  program   or  programs  we 
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can  devise,  however  good  they  seem  to  tis,  are 
worth  a  tinker's  dam. 

Then,  after  you  have  conducted  your 
meetings  at  the  local  level,  we  will  take  all 
the  Ideas,  all  the  refinements  that  have  been 
suggested,  and  all  the  specific  recommenda- 
tions and  evaluate  them  carefiilly. 

Where  legislation  may  be  needed  to  put 
some  of  the  programs  Into  effect,  we  will 
consider  proposing  it  to  Congress.  Where  only 
administrative  action  or  emphasis  Is  needed, 
then  this  will  be  done. 

But  we  are  going  to  do  more  to  help  small 
farmers  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  voice- 
less segment  In  our  agriculture.  We  are  going 
to  give  them  a  voice.  We  are  going  to  listen 
to  their  Ideas.  We  are  going  to  be  sympa- 
thetic to  their  problems  and  their  aspira- 
tions. A  democratic  government  can  do  no 
less. 

We  need  these  people  In  rxjral  America  and 
we  are  going  to  see  to  It  that  they  become  a 
viable  part  of  our  rural  economy  and  our 
rural  society. 

How  well  we  accomplish  this  objective  will. 
In  large  part,  depend  on  how  well  you  do 
your  Job  here  and  later  In  yoiir  local  meet- 
ings with  the  farmers  themselves. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  us  to  work  out  means  of  providing 
parity  of  opportunity  for  all  people  In  rural 
America. 

To  develop  effective  programs  for  small 
farmers  Is  an  Important  part  of  that  assign- 
ment. 

Let  us  then  get  on  with  the  Job. 


THE  MEAT  INSPECTION  BILL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  newspaper  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Senate  today  is  taking  up  the  meat  In- 
spection bill  which  passed  the  House  a 
few  weeks  ago.  They  are  proposing  some 
substantial  amendments  which  should 
do,  over  a  3-year  period,  about  what  the 
Smith-Foley  amendments  would  have 
done  If  they  had  passed  in  the  House. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  con- 
stantly arisen  In  the  discussion  of  these 
amendments  is  whether  the  bad  prac- 
tices have  been  taking  place  In  small 
plants  or  large  plants  that  are  not  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Inspection.  The  argiunent 
was  made  in  the  House  that  the  large 
plants  have  not  been  engaging  in  these 
practices  and  that  It  is  just  the  small 
plants  that  have  been  doing  so.  Evidence 
has  been  developed  that  this  simply  is 
not  the  case  and  that  the  large  plants 
with  big  volimie  have  been  engaged  in 
these  kind  of  practices  also.  Recent 
newspaper  articles  have  covered  this 
point  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  newspaper  articles  referred  to 
follow: 

[From   the  Des   Moines  Register,  Nov.   23, 

1967] 
PiLTH    m   Bio   Mkat   Plakts — XJS.    Survkts 
Rebut  Foes   or  Tough   Bill — Opponents 
Blamed  Small  Opesatobs 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 
Washington,     D.C. — Agriculture     Depart- 
ment Investigators  have  reported  improper 


conditions  In  60  nonfederally  Inspected 
plants  operated  by  meat  packing  compa- 
nies that  are  members  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  (AJilJ.),  the  trade  association  rep- 
resenting the  nation's  largest  packers. 

The  InvesUgators  cited  40  A.M.I.  member 
companies  In  a  1962  Investigation  of  about 
1,000  plants  selected  at  random,  and  10  AJd.I. 
member  companies  in  a  briefer  1967  Investi- 
gation of  about  180  plants. 

BEPOBTS    EXAMINED 

The  Register  pinpointed  the  AJU.I.  mem- 
bers  by  examining  the  1962  and  1967  reports, 
and  ascertaining  which  are  members  of  the 
trade  association. 

The  A.MJ.  the  most  influential  meat 
packer  lobbying  group  In  Washington,  at  first 
opposed  any  meat  inspection  legislation,  but 
this  week  endorsed  the  Mondale-Montoya 
bill,  which  consumer  advocates  believe  wo\ild 
represent  strong  legislation. 

Some  opponents  of  strong  legislation  have 
contended  In  the  past  that  Improper  condi- 
tions In  packing  plants  mostly  were  confined 
to  small,  fringe  operators  and  to  those  oper- 
ated by  criminal  elements. 

A  survey  of  the  1982  and  1967  reports, 
however,  confirms  the  statements  of  Sen- 
ator Walter  Mondale  (Dem.,  Minn.)  and 
Representative  Neal  Smith  (Dem.,  la.),  that 
many  large  plants  are  also  guilty  of  improper 
practices. 

The  Senate  Is  scheduled  to  act  Monday 
on  the  meat  Inspection  bill,  with  speedy 
passage  predicted.  The  key  factor  then  will 
be  whether  the  House  will  accept  the  Mon- 
dale-Montoya bill  or  will  demand  a  confer- 
ence to  argue  for  Its  far  weaker  bill.  Sup- 
porters of  strong  legislation  hope  for  AM.l. 
support  to  get  the  House  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  A.M.I.  declined  to  make  available  Its 
list  of  members  on  grounds  that  such  Infor- 
mation Is  private  bxislness.  The  names  of 
firms  reported  to  be  AJil.I.  members  who 
were  mentioned  In  the  USDA  reports  were 
obtained  from  other  sources. 

Informed  of  the  contents  of  this  story, 
Aled  P.  Davles,  A.M.I,  vice-president,  referred 
first  to  his  statement  of  Nov.  16,  at  which 
time  he  said: 

"We  do  not  condone  or  defend  any  com- 
mercial meat  slaughterer  or  processor  who 
deliberately  violates  any  law  whether  federal, 
state,  county  or  municipal  pertaining  to 
wholesomeness  or  sanitary  handling  of 
meat  products. 

"Regardless  of  charges  and  countercharges 
the  vast  majority  of  meat  offered  for  sale  In 
the  United  States  Is  safe  and  wholesome." 

Davles  added  the  following  statement 
Wednesday : 

"It  seems  to  me  the  issue  before  us  now 
Is  to  get  legislation  passed  which  will 
strengthen  meat  Inspection  at  all  levels  of 
government.  We  have  endorsed  the  Mon- 
toya  bill  In  the  Senate,  Including  the  agree- 
ment and  amendments  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee.  We  are  pleased  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
adopted  the  'rule  of  reason'  on  the  build- 
ing reqxilrements. 

WANTS    LAW 

"I  personally,  and  I  am  certain  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
does  not  share  the  seeming  desire  of  some 
to  have  the  Issue  unresolved.  We  want  the 
legUlatlon  passed  and  not  to  talk  about  It. 
Some  people  want  the  Issue  and  not  the  law. 
Let's  get  on  with  the  Job  of  getting  the 
law." 

HALF  TTNDER  UNITED  STATES 

CoUectlvely,  AJil.I.'s  375  members  produce 
a  majority  of  American  meat.  The  associ- 
ation has  said  that  about  one  half  of  Its 
members  are  under  federal  inspection  while 
the  others  are  exempt  because  they  do  not 
sell  meat  across  a  state  line. 

The  Register  disclosed  two  weeks  ago  that 
Agriculture  Department  Investigators  bad 
reported   Improper  conditions  In  seven  In- 
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trastate    plants    operated    by   Swift   &  Co 
the  nation's  largest  firm,  and  In  one  nUnt 
operated  by  Armour  &  Co.,  the  eecond-luiMt 
firm.  Both  are  prominent  A.MJ.  member 

Further  scrutiny  of  USDA  records  reveals 
that  Wilson  &  Co.,  the  nation's  thlrd-largwt 
firm,  has  been  cited  for  unsanitary  condltlona 
In  one  of  Its  Intrastate  plants,  as  have  mot» 
than  40  other  plants  owned  by  AM.1.  mem- 
bers. 

In  a  1962  report  on  condltlona  In  a  non- 
federally  Inspected  Wilson  plant  located  in 
the  St.  Petersbwg-Tampa  area  of  Florida 
USDA  Investigators  reported : 

"Evidence  of  rats  and  mice  were  present  on 
the  second  floor  In  the  dry  storage  area." 

UNCLEAN   EQUIPMENT 

Investigators  also  reported  on  lack  of  prop- 
er  samtary  conditions  In  the  plant  and  on 
equipment  that  was  not  cleaned  regularly. 

USDA  Investigators  praised  conditions  in 
two  A.M.I.-member  firms  Investigated  in 
1962.  These  were  the  Beavers  Packing  Co.. 
Inc.,  Newnan,  Ga.;  and  Copeland  Sausage 
Co.,  Alachua,  Fla. 

The  1967  report  Included  the  following  de- 
scription of  a  non-federally  Inspected  Ar- 
mour &  Co.  plant  located  In  the  stockyardB 
area  of  Chicago.  HI.:  "Old  and  poorly  main- 
tained building.  Poor  sanitation.  Plant  re- 
ceived letter  of  warning  In  1962  concerning 
use  of  containers  bearing  Inspection  lee- 
ends."  ^ 

The  1967  report  criticized  the  Gus  Olaser 
Meat  Co.,  Wllber,  Neb.,  for  Improper  control 
of  files,  for  "dirty  floors,"  and  for  "filthy  and 
corroded  trucks"  which  are  used  to  carry 
meat. 

IOWA   PLANT 

The  1962  report  criticized  conditions  in 
this  same  plant,  and  also  criticized  condi- 
tions in  a  Port  Dodge,  la.,  plant  operated  by 
the  Olaser  firm. 

The  1967  report  Included  the  following 
comments  about  the  John  McKenzie  Packing 
Co.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  which  was  descrlt)ed  as 
the  state's  largest  meat  processor: 

"Many  meat  handling  trucks  rusty  and 
corroded.  Boning  room  congested,  cluttered 
and  untidy.  Ice  machine  blades  rusty  and 
pitted." 

The  1967  report  criticized  the  Meyer  Pro- 
vision Co.,  Iron  River,  Mich.,  for  Improper  fly 
control  and  for  storing  Inedible  material  in 
the  same  cooler  with  edible  meat. 

Of  the  Winchester  Packing  Co.,  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  the  1967  Investigators  said:  "No 
sterilizers  were  seen  in  operation.  The  plant 
Is  very  congested.  Sausage  sticks  were  very 
dirty.  There  appeared  to  be  no  control  what- 
soever in  the  pumping  of  hams  (with  wa- 
ter) ." 

NO   SCREENS 

The  1967  investigators  criticized  K.  Mon- 
klewlcz.  Inc.,  a  sausage  manufacturer  at 
Chelsea,  M..  3s.,  for  having  no  window  screens 
and  thus  pt.mittlng  entry  of  flies. 

Referring  to  the  Elkhart  Packing  Co.,  Ellt- 
hart.  Kan.,  federal  investigators  reported  in 
1967  that  rails  used  to  carry  beef  were  greasy 
and  rusty,  that  floors,  walls,  and  cooling  units 
were  dirty  and  rusty,  and  that  rack  trucks 
used  to  carry  meat  were  heavily  contami- 
nated. 

The  1962  reports  criticized  the  A.M.I,  mem- 
bet  firms  for  a  variety  of  improper  condi- 
tions ranging  from  poor  housekeeping  and 
unclean  equipment  to  dirty  meat  and  im- 
proper control  over  chemicals  added  to  proc- 
essed meat. 

The  following  list  summarizes  some  of  the 
conditions  reported  by  USDA  Investigators 
in  Inspecting  plants  operated  by  A.M.I,  mem- 
ber firms.  Including  some  In  both  Iowa  and 
Minnesota: 

Gus  Olaser  Meats,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  la.— 
Plant  and  equipment  were  generally  In  good 
condition  but  "files  were  prevalent  In  most 
areas,"  "housekeeping  was  poor,"  and  "beef 
quarters  suspended  from  rail  were  touching 
fioor." 
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Ous  Olaser  Meats,  Inc.,  Wllber,  Neb. — 
Housekeeping  and  sanitation  In  the  plant 
were  generally  not  acceptable. 

Nlssen  &  Son  Packing  Co.,  Webster  City, 
lA. — Inadequate  inspection  of  lymph  glands 
and  viscera. 

Marshall  Packing  Co.,  Marshalltown,  la. — 
Inspection  procedures  were  Improper.  Cut- 
ting boards  were  old  and  spilt  thus  prevent- 
ing proper  cleaning. 

Caldwell  Packing  Co.,  Wlndom,  Minn. — 
Plant  clean  but  Inadequate  Inspection  with 
Inspector  spending  most  of  his  time  perform- 
ing duties  other  than  Inspection. 

Peters  Packing  Oo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — ^Plant 
clean,  but  meat  grinder  Inadequately 
cleaned.  Waste  paper  splashed  on  Ice  used  In 
product.  Numerous  files.  Tables  cracked  and 
not  conducive  to  good  sanitation. 

Zlegler  &  Co.,  Bessemer.  Ala. — Sanitation 
only  fair  and  below  that  which  would  be 
permitted  In  federally-Inspected  plant. 

Webb  &  Co.,  West  Helena,  Ark. — Sanitation 
very  much  lacking  in  all  departments.  In 
one  cooler  an  offal  rack  contained  several 
contaminated  heads  with  most  of  the  hide 
still  intact. 

Little  Rock  Packing  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. — 
A  large  plant  of  haphazard  construction. 
Many  of  the  floors  were  covered  with  dirty 
sawdust  mixed  with  trash  and  meat  scraps. 
Connecticut  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Bloomfleld, 
Conn. — Floor  cracked.  The  walls  fllthy;  cool- 
ers filthy. 

A, TO.  Company,  New  Britain,  Conn. — 
Ceilings  of  coolers  covered  with  growing 
mold.  The  spice  room  was  dirty. 

Armour  &  Co.,  Orlando.  Fla. — An  old 
branch  house  with  poor  housekeeping  and 
poor  sanitation. 

Turner  and  Gee,  Inc .  Orlando,  Fla. — ^The 
killing  floor  was  fllthy. 

Wilson  &  Co..  »Caml,  Fla. — ^Dlrty  sawdust 
was  on  the  floors  of  the  boning  cooler.  The 
cooler  doors  were  dirty  and  the  plant  did  not 
have  proper  drainage  for  cleanup. 

R.  H.  McEver  Packing  Co.,  Talmo,  Ga. — 
Storerooms  show  definite  evidence  of  rodent 
infestation. 

Bloomlngton  Packing  Co.,  Bloomlngton. 
Ind. — Very  bad  sanitation,  lack  of  screens  on 
windows,   numerous  flies. 

Hoosler  Abattoir,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — The 
kill  floor  was  small,  congested  and  had  Inade- 
quate equipment. 

Elkhart  Packing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind.— Sani- 
tation was  satisfactory  but  kUllng  floor  fa- 
cilities were  Inadequate  to  meet  federal 
standards. 

Leon's  Sausage  Co..  Chicago,  111.— No  effort 
was  made  to  maintain  product  Identity  on 
products  through  various  stages  of  produc- 
tion. 

Bert  Packing  Co.,  Chicago.  111.— Smoke 
stacks  were  cracked  and  unclean,  general 
lack  of  sanitation  throughout  plants,  a 
cracked  table  was  "grossly  unclean." 

Carolina  Packers  Inc.,  Smlthfleld.  N.C. — 
Floors  were  Inadequately  drained  and  in- 
spection procedures  were  Inadequate. 

Central  Packing  Co..  Inc.,  Cape  Girardeau. 
Mo. — Sterilizers  were  not  hot.  No  apparent 
effort  to  Insure  trichina  control.  Inspectors 
appeared  not  to  Inspect  all  parts. 

Dreher  Packing  Co.,  Columbia,  S.C. — ^New 
plant  but  sanitation  Is  not  being  maintained. 
No  control  exercised  over  amount  of  water 
and  extenders  put  In  products. 

Edwards  Sausage  Co.,  Lawrencebiu"g,  Ky. — 
The  Ice-making  machine  contained  old,  or 
fungus  growth  which  could  drop  In  ice  and 
be  mixed  with  sausage  products. 

Flannery  Sausage  Co.,  Inc.,  Mllbank,  S.D.— 
General  sanitation  of  the  plant  was  "Inex- 
cuseably  dirty." 

Hatfield  Packing  Co.,  Hatfield  Pa. — ^There 
was  no  Inspectlonal  control  over  processing. 
John  Krauss,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.  (now  un- 
der federal  Inspection) — Hogs  being  cut  were 
contaminated  with  grease.  Dirty  pigs  feet 
were  being  packed  In  shipping  containers. 


Kress  Packing  Co.,  Waterloo,  Wis.— There 
was  no  trichina  control  or  control  of  files. 
Parts  of  decomposed  rotted  wood  were  ob- 
served on  the  edible  meat. 

S.  S.  Logan  Co..  Huntington.  W.  Va. — 
Improper  cutting  of  the  head  meat  with 
dirty  cleaver  with  work  done  on  dirty  table. 

John  McKenzie  Packing  Co.,  Burlington, 
Vt. — A  dirty  truck  used  to  convey  fat.  Poor 
clean  up.  Lack  of  lnsp>ectlon. 

Owen  Brothers  Packing  Co.,  Meridian, 
Miss. — There  was  no  Inspection  control  over 
use  of  additives  and  extenders,  and  no  tri- 
china control.  Cattle  slaughtered  without 
regard  for  sanitary  practices. 

Peters  Meat  Products  Inc.,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis. — Lack  of  control  over  trichina  and 
chemicals.  Filthy,  creosote-encrusted  smoke- 
trees  dripping  filth  and  creosote  upon  fresh 
meat. 

George  Wlmmer  and  Sons,  West  Point, 
Nebr. — Lack  of  Inspection.  All-meat  welners 
contained  6.1  per  cent  non-fat-dry  milk. 

Stoppenbach  Sausage  Co.,  Jefferson,  Wis. — 
Equipment  was  rusty  and  not  properly 
cleaned.  Condensation  from  rusted,  cor- 
roded equipment  was  observed  falling  di- 
rectly onto  meat  products. 

South  Side  Sausage  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — 
No  control  over  excessive  use  of  chemicals. 
Dirty  barrel  cover  placed  directly  in  contact 
with  meat. 

Smith  Packing  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn.— 
General  sanitation  was  very  poor.  Bacon 
pressing  and  slicing  machine  was  rusty  and 
dirty. 

Martin  Roeol's  Inc..  Waterbury.  Conn. — 
Excessive  number  of  fles  In  plant.  Accumula- 
tion of  Junk  on  wlndowsllls. 

Plymouth  Rock  Provision  Co.,  New  York 
City — Packing  department  floor  was  full  of 
litter.  Twenty  per  cent  water  was  being 
pumped  into  hams. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  24.  19671 

One  HuNoaED  One-State  Meat  Plants  Opeb- 
ATED  BY  Five  Big  Packebs 

(By  Robert  Walters) 

Five  of  the  nation's  largest  meat  packing 
firms  operate  more  than  100  processing  and 
slaughtering  plants  which  are  not  subject 
to  federal  inspection  because  they  serve  only 
one  state,  a  check  of  available  records  showed 
today. 

Disclosure  of  the  figures  came  as  the  Sen- 
ate prepared  to  cqaslder  next  Monday  a  bill 
designed  to  require  that  virtually  all  the 
nation's  meat  plants  meet  federal  Inspection 
standards  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

The  measure,  approved  unanimously  earlier 
this  week  by  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, would  require  that  all  states  match  fed- 
eral Inspection  standards  by  1970.  Only  29 
states  now  have  mandatory  meat  Inspection. 

States  making  progress  toward  that  goal 
would  be  granted  an  additional  year's  ex- 
tension, but  the  Agriculture  Department 
would  then  take  over  the  meat  inspection 
function  in  those  states  whose  standards 
were  not  equivalent  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment's by  1971. 

The  statistics  on  the  Intrastate  operations 
of  the  major  meat  packing  firms  oonflrmed 
Agriculture  Committee  testimony  that  a 
housewife's  purchase  of  nationally  known 
brand-name  meat  products  does  not  guaran- 
tee her  a  product  which  meets  federal  stand- 
ards. 

In  addition,  Agriculture  Department  re- 
ports on  Inspections  made  as  recently  as  last 
July  confirmed  that  health  and  sanitation 
deficiencies  exist  not  only  at  small  meat 
plants,  but  also  at  those  Intrastate  facilities 
owned  by  the  major  meat  packers. 

Information  made  available  by  the  meat 
companies,  the  House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
committees  and  the  Agriculture  Department 
showed  this  pattern  of  nonfederally  Inspected 
plants: 


Swift  &  Co.,  the  nation's  largest  meat  pack- 
ing firm,  revealed  under  prodding  by  the 
Senate  committee  that  it  operates  two 
slaughtering  houses  and  10  processing  plants 
which  are  not  under  federal  Inspection. 

Swift  did  not  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  number  or  location  of  Its  Intrastate 
meat  fabricating  plants,  but  government 
sources  said  at  least  20  or  30  such  facili- 
ties were  Involved.  Fabricating  plants  are 
those  where  meat  Is  cut  frc«n  large  units 
and  packaged  for  retail  sales. 

The  Swift  slaughtering  plants  In  ques- 
tion are  located  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and 
Albany.  Ore.  The  processing  plants  are  lo- 
cated at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Tampa,  Fla.; 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  Wlnston-Salem,  N.C;  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Hotiston.  Tex.;  and  New  Orleans. 
La. 

Armour  &  Co.,  the  country's  second  larg- 
est meat  company,  has  disclosed  that  It 
operates  13  processing  plants  and  seven  fab- 
ricating facilities  which  are  not  subject  to 
federal  Inspection  becaxose  they  deal  only  in 
Intrastate  commerce. 

The  processing  plants  are  located  at  Blue- 
field.  W.  Va.;  Garland,  Tex.;  Providence. 
R.I.;  Waterbury.  Conn.;  Charleston,  W. 
Va.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Roanoke,  Va.;  Utica, 
N.Y.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.;  Johnstown. 
Pa.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
and  Wllkes-Barre.  Pa. 

The  fabricating  plants  are  located  at  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii;  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.;  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  the  nation's  third  biggest 
meat  firm,  operates  16  processing  and  32 
fabricating  plants  which  are  not  federally 
inspected.  The  George  A.  Hormel  Co.  and 
the  Cudahy  Co.  each  operate  five  nonfederally 
inspected   processing  plants. 

MEMBEKS  or  MEAT  INSTITUTE 

All  the  firms  are  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Meat  Institute,  whose  approximately 
300  members  Include  the  nation's  largest 
meat  packing  companies. 

AMI,  the  Industry's  most  Influential  lobby- 
ing organization  In  Washington,  has  pri- 
vately opposed  most  proposals  to  tighten 
federal  meat  Inspection  laws,  but  has  pub- 
licly endorsed  a  succession  of  stronger  bills 
as  pressure  for  reform  has  mounted  In  recent 
months. 

Agriculture  Department  surveys  of  non- 
federally Inspected  plants  last  summer  dis- 
closed Improper  conditions  in  10  plants  op- 
erated by  AMI  members.  A  similar  survey 
in  1962  showed  unsanitary  conditions  at  40 
facilities  owned  by  AMI-member  firms. 
Among  those  cited  were  plants  operated 
by  Swift,  Armour  and  Wilson. 

A  sampling  of  162  meat  products  In  super- 
markets last  summer  by  Agrlcultvu-e  De- 
partment Inspectors  showed  that  only  39 
met  all  federal  standards  pertaining  to  In- 
gredients and  labeling. 

The  unsatisfactory  products  were  pack- 
aged, in  a  number  of  Instances,  by  the  large 
firms  and  sold  In  such  major  chain  stores  as 
Safeway,  AAP.  Plggly  Wlggly.  Kroger  and 
First  National  Stores. 

Two  pork  products  purchased  by  federal 
Inspectors  at  a  Safeway  store  In  suburban 
RockvUle,  then  tested  In  an  Agriculture  De- 
partment laboratory,  were  found  to  contain 
ascorbate.  an  artificial  coloring  agent  which 
can  disguise  meat  which  Is  no  longer  fresh. 

Federal  regulations  prohibit  the  use  of  as- 
corbate In  fresh  meat.  "It's  kind  of  a  healthy 
formaldehyde.  It  makes  stale  meat  look 
healthy,"  said  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale,  D- 
Mlnn.,  one  of  the  most  outspoken  advocates 
of  s  stronger  meat  Inspection  law. 

The  unsatisfactory  pork  products  pur- 
chased at  the  Montgomery  County  store  were 
found  to  have  been  processed  by  the  Rlalto 
Food  Supply  Co.  of  Baltimore,  also  an  AMI 
member. 

Citing  that  case  and  similar  disclosures, 
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Mondale  said  consumers  cannot  rely  on  pro- 
tection from  adulterated  meat  merely  by 
purchasing  nationally  advertised  products  at 
well-known  stores. 

[Prom    the    Des    Moines    Sunday    Register, 
Nov.  26,  1967] 

Babe  Sale  op  Bad   Meat  to  RESTAtmANTS — 
SotTBCE  Was  Plant  in  Dtjbuq-ue 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washington,  DC. — Diseased  and  dead  ani- 
mals from  a  rendering  plant  In  Dubuque, 
la.,  and  farms  In  Wisconsin  were  being  sold 
In  Chicago,  HI.,  restaurants  and  groceries 
until  the  Agriculture  Department's  "Opera- 
tion Dragnet"  stopped  the  practice. 

Details  of  the  case  became  public  last 
week  after  the  sentencing  of  Orest  Dellglan- 
nls  of  Chicago  to  a  two-year  prison  term  and 
915.000  fine  for  transporting  meat  across 
state  lines  without  federal  Inspection. 

In  denying  Dellglannls  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, U.S.  District  Judge  Julius  Hoffman 
said:  "It  would  appear  he  was  transporting 
meat  from  dead,  dying,  and  diseased  ani- 
mals." 

TWO   HTTNOREO  THOITSAND  POITNDS 

Federal  officials  said  he  transported  to  Chi- 
cago about  200,000  poimds  of  imwholesome 
meat. 

According  to  federal  Investigators.  Dell- 
glannls' principal  sources  of  meat  were  from 
the  Frith  Rendering  Co.  In  Dubuque  and 
directly  from  farms  In  Wisconsin. 

The  Frith  firm  was  sold  two  years  ago.  The 
plant  had  no  dealings  with  Dellglannls  after 
it  changed  ownership. 

DeUglannls  operated  out  of  Wisconsin  by 
pretending  to  be  a  mink  rancher  at  Little 
Suamlco.  He  bought  dead,  dying  and  diseased 
ammals  osenslbly  to  feed  mink,  but  then 
shipped  the  meat  to  Chicago. 

According  to  Informed  sources,  Dellglannls 
bought  freshly  kUled  meat  from  the  Dubuque 
rendering  firm  at  a  coet  of  Ave  cents  per 
pound.  He  boned  the  beef  In  Dubuque,  packed 
It  In  50-pound  boxes,  froze  It,  and  then 
shipped  It  to  Chicago  for  sale. 

Several  Chicago  newspapers  have  Implied 
that  Dellglannls  might  have  been  connected 
with  Chicago  gang  leaders,  but  Agriculture 
Department  sources  say  there  Is  no  evidence 
to  confirm  this. 

Dellglannls'  operations  came  to  light  last 
year  when  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  Inspector  General  Lester  Condon 
Initiated  a  program  termed  "Operation 
Dragnet." 

TKACK    CLtTES 

Condon  and  his  staff  sought  to  track  down 
all  possible  clues  leading  to  dealers  In  so- 
called  "4-D"  meat  (meat  from  diseased,  dis- 
abled, dying  and  dead  animals). 

In  combing  through  old  department  rec- 
ords, they  came  upon  a  notation  Indicating 
that  a  Mr.  Dellglannls  was  believed  to  be  buy- 
ing 4-D  animals  from  a  Dubuque  rendertne 
plant.  * 

When  Dellglannls  was  first  questioned  by 
USDA  investigators,  he  reportedly  told  them 
he  was  buying  the  meat  for  dog  food.  He  later 
reportedly  confessed  his  full  range  of  activ- 
ities, and  then  pleaded  guilty  to  charges 
against  him. 

USDA  officials  say  the  Dellglannls  case  em- 
phasizes the  need  for  enactment  of  meat  In- 
spection legislation  now  pending  before 
Congress. 

At  present,  the  USDA  has  no  authority  to 
enter  rendering  plants  or  to  check  records  of 
these  and  other  firms  such  as  pet  food  manu- 
factTirers  which  deal  with  meat  unfit  lor  hu- 
man consumption. 

In  addition,  the  USDA  has  no  authority  to 
stop  or  detain  meat  in  transit  which  is  sus- 
pected of  being  unwholesome  meat  destined 
for  interstate  shipment.  The  department  now 
only  has  authority  over  meat  within  federally 
Inspected  plants. 


OPEN    TO     inspection 

Under  provisions  of  the  proposed  law, 
USDA  could  detain  and  examine  suspect 
meat.  Renderers,  pet  food  manufacturers  and 
other  dealers  in  meat  would  be  required  to 
keep  records  of  purchases  and  sales.  These 
records  would  be  open  to  federal  Inspection. 

Had  such  a  law  been  in  effect  several  years 
ago.  Agriculture  Department  Investigators 
would  have  been  able  to  do  more  than  worry 
and  wonder  about  Dellglannls's  transactions. 
They  quickly  could  have  established  that  he 
was  buying  4-D  meat  from  rendering  plants 
and  then  transporting  this  meat  across  state 
lines. 

The  meat  inspection  bill  will  be  debated  on 
the  Senate  fioor  on  Monday. 


RICHARD  HCX)KER 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hooker,  former  editor  of  the 
Springfield  Republican  and  a  director  of 
the  Associated  Press  from  1927  to  1934, 
died  at  the  age  of  89  years  Saturday  at 
his  home  in  Longmeadow,  Mass.  He  was 
the  newspaper's  Washington  corre- 
spondent from  1904  to  1911. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  one  of  the  long  line  of 
great  editors  of  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican before  and  after  the  turn  of  the 
century,  including  Samuel  Bowles  and 
Waldo  Cook,  whose  profound  comments 
on  national  and  world  affairs  in  the 
dally  newspaper  had  considerable  in- 
fluence throughout  this  country.  His 
mother,  Sarah  Bowles  Hooker,  was  the 
eldest  child  of  Samuel  Bowles,  second 
editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Mr. 
Hooker  well,  and  my  good  fortune  to 
consult  with  him  on  the  many  problems 
affecting  our  community,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world.  His  advice  was  uncanny 
and  persuasive.  His  fantastic  knowledge 
of  government,  issues,  and  people  im- 
pressed me  deeply.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  sympathy  to  Mr.  Hooker's  widow, 
Mrs.  Winifred  Hooker,  and  his  sons  and 
daughters  on  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks an  editorial  on  Mr.  Hooker  from 
the  Sunday  Republican  of  November  26 : 

RiCRASO  Hookeb 

Richard  Hooker,  a  former  editor  of  The 
Springfield  Republican,  who  died  yesterday 
at  the  age  of  89,  was  one  of  the  last  of  a 
long  line  of  distinguished  New  England  news- 
paper leaders  who  from  the  early  days  of  the 
United  States  made  this  part  of  the  country 
most  effective  in  the  formulation  of  national 
political,  economic  and  ethical  policies. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Hooker 
and  of  Sarah  (Bowles)  Hooker,  his  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Bowles  II,  the 
second  editor  of  The  Republican.  After  grad- 
uation from  Yale  and  post-graduate  study  In 
France  and  Germany,  Mr.  Hooker  in  1900 
began  his  association  with  The  Republican, 
as  a  writer  and  editor. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  century  he 
was  the  paper's  correspondent  In  Washing- 
ton and  was  well  known  by  the  nation's  Pres- 
idents and  other  high  officials  in  those  times. 
He  was  offered  Important  appointive  posi- 
tions In  the  national  government,  but  de- 
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cllned,  preferring  to  serve  his  country 
through  the  newspaper  bvislnesa,  where  he 
felt  that  he  could  contribute  the  most  of 
value. 

After  his  duty  in  Washington.  Mr.  Hooker 
served  The  Republican  as  editorial  writer 
and  literary  editor,  as  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Republican,  and  as  president  of  The 
Republican  Co. 

He  retired  from  full-time  newspaper  work 
m  1946,  but  for  another  20  years  he  con- 
tinued to  contribute  editorials,  book  reviews 
and  other  occasional  material  to  The  Sunday 
Republican. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  highly  regarded  by  all  who 
knew  him,  not  only  as  a  man  of  exceptional 
Intellectual  attainments  but  also  as  a  true 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  whose  high 
standards  of  probity  and  conduct  were  as 
notable  as  his  editorial  achievements. 


PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE  ON  MULTI- 
LATERAL TRADE 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  iwint  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  applaud  the  President's  message  on 
the  multilateral  trade  agreement  signed 
in  Geneva  pursuant  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotiations. 
This  is  the  fruition  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962.  It  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  port  of  Houston  whose  turning 
basin  lies  wholly  in  my  district,  and 
therefore  It  is  of  especial  interest  to  me. 

I  have  often  wished  that  the  turning 
basin  had  been  right  downtown  at  Allen's 
Landing  where  Houstonians  could  see  the 
masts  of  the  ships  from  Main  Street  so 
that  they  would  always  be  reminded  that 
the  great  central  artery  of  Harris  Coun- 
ty's commerce  Is  the  port.  And  this  port 
extends  right  through  the  county, 
through  North  Shore  and  Baytown  to 
Morgan's  Point. 

Therefore,  free  trade  Is  more  Important 
to  Harris  County  than  any  selective  pro- 
tectionism could  possibly  be.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  steelworkers  that  Canada's  tariffs 
on  metal  furniture  were  reduced  from 
25  to  17.5  percent,  that  the  European 
Economic  Community's  tariffs  on  auto- 
mobiles, made  of  steel,  were  reduced  from 
22  to  11  percent. 

It  is  important  to  the  workers  and  to 
the  fabricating  plants  of  Houston  that 
Great  Britain  cut  tariffs  on  air  condi- 
tioners from  12  to  7.5  percent,  that  Can- 
ada reduced  tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of 
machinery  from  22.5  to  15  percent,  and 
that  Japan  cut  tariffs  on  bearings  and 
parts  from  25  to  12.5  percent.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  our  electronics  technicians 
and  manufacturers  that  Japan  cut  tariffs 
on  radio  transmission  apparatus  and 
parts  from  20  to  10  percent. 

The  cuts  directly  affected  the  many 
longshoremen,  seamen,  masters,  mates, 
and  pilots  who  live  and  work  In  my  dis- 
trict. In  addition,  the  entire  community 
of  Houston-Harris  County  is  benefited: 
laborers,  railroad  men,  workers  in  chem- 
ical plants  and  refineries,  all  businesses 
related  to  commerce  and  banking. 

In    addition,    professional    men,    like 
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lawyers  processing  the  claims  of  the 
waterfront  people;  industrial  workers, 
manufacturing  the  goods  that  fiow 
tlirough  the  port;  accountants,  servicing 
the  stevedoring  firms;  and  the  manu- 
facturers supplying  the  goods  for  export 
and  servicing  the  import  companies  are 
all  benefited.  But  broader  than  this,  con- 
sumers have  a  wider  selection  at  competi- 
tive prices,  and  thus  every  housewife  is 
benefited  by  these  downward  adjust- 
ments in  tariffs. 

In  hailing  these  salutary  developments, 
I  wish  to  sound  a  note  of  caution.  The 
negotiations  that  brought  about  such  a 
wide  range  of  benefits  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Harris  County  were  well- 
balanced.  We  gave  a  little  In  our  trading 
with  other  nations  to  achieve  this  great 
general  gain.  The  negotiations  were 
sensitive  to  safeguarding  the  domestic  in- 
dustries that  were  especially  vulnerable 
to  import  competition.  But  this  reason- 
able protection  was  accomplished 
through  procedures  worked  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  carefully  established  legis- 
lative guidelines  and  sensitive  negotia- 
tions with  other  nations.  We  are  now 
threatened  by  a  number  of  special  in- 
terests that  are  not  approaching  the 
problem  with  the  same  sensitivity  and 
precision. 

There  has  been  increasing  discussion 
and  support  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  for 
general  and  specific  increases  in  quota 
restrictions  on  foreign  imports.  There  are 
two  reasons  given  to  justify  stiffer  trade 
barriers:  first,  that  such  Is  a  broad  eco- 
nomic prescription  to  cure  our  balance- 
of -payments  difficulties;  and,  second, 
that  we  should  give  relief  to  specific  in- 
dustries under  pressure  from  rising  for- 
eign imports  competition. 

I  challenge  both  of  these  arguments. 
The  most  beneficial  international  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  United  States  is  es- 
sentially one  of  free  trade  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
President's  message. 

When  we  consider  this  message,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  plea  for  special  pro- 
tectionism as  expressed  in  piecemeal  leg- 
islation, on  the  other,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  these  facts:  The  balance-of -pay- 
ments account  is  made  up  of  two  sep- 
arate components,  the  actual  fiow  of 
goods  and  services  and  the  other  flow  of 
investments  and  Grovernment  transac- 
tions— loans,  foreign  aid,  military  ex- 
penditures, and  so  forth.  The  flow  of 
goods  and  services  has  always  been  well 
in  our  favor.  The  balance  of  trade,  as 
this  is  conunonly  known  in  1966  was  over 
$5,000,000,000.  The  balance-of-payments 
problems  are  then  seen  to  arise  from  the 
other  non  trade  flows. 

The  protectionist's  reasoning  Is  that, 
by  cutting  down  on  foreign  imports,  our 
balance  of  trade  will  increase  in  our 
favor  and  this  in  turn  will  reduce  the 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  The  flaw  in 
this  proposition  Is  this:  While  imports  to 
this  Nation  would  be  reduced  by  the 
stiffer  quotas,  American  exports  would 
similarly  decline.  There  Is  no  doubt  that 
other  nations,  whose  economies  would 
suffer  due  to  the  reduction  of  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  their  goods,  would 
retaliate  In  kind.  Most  of  our  trading 
partners  have  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  that  import  barriers  to  American 


goods  would  be  erected  as  soon  as  pro- 
tectionist policies  were  implemented 
here.  It  follows  then,  that  an  equal  per- 
centage decrease  In  our  imports  and 
exports  would  increase  the  deficit  in  the 
balance-of-payments  account.  More  re- 
strictive import  quotas  would  hurt,  not 
help,  our  balance-of-payments  difficul- 
ties. 

This  would  be  particularly  damaging 
to  a  great  port  like  the  port  of  Houston, 
and  no  small,  individual  advantage  to 
certain  manufacturers  of  steel,  fabrica- 
tors of  consumer  goods,  or  manufactur- 
ers of  component  parts,  suppliers  of 
chemicals  and  other  basic  materials, 
would  offset  this  damage  to  an  appreci- 
able extdit. 

Certainly,  I  sympathize  with  those 
employed  in  certain  industries  whose 
livelihoods  are  threatened  by  "cheap" 
foreign  imports,  but  safeguards  have 
been  built  into  the  Kennedy  round  trade 
negotiations  to  help  industries  especially 
vulnerable  to  import  competition.  And 
most  industries  in  the  United  States  can 
no  longer  be  called  "infant  industries." 

Generally  speaking,  the  industry  In 
our  area  is  quite  mature  and  sound  be- 
cause It  Is  based  on  our  natural  advsmt- 
ages  and  upon  the  peculiar  vitality  of 
American  enterprise  and  ingenuity.  The 
Coastal  Bend  area  has  many  natural  ad- 
vantages. It  produces  the  major  chemical 
components:  sulphur,  hydrocarbons, 
salt,  and  calcium.  And  Houston  Is  the 
closest  port  to  the  greatest  American 
supply  of  potash.  We  can  generate  elec- 
tric power  as  cheaply  as  any  place  on 
earth  by  engines  fueled  by  conveniently 
located  natural  gas.  Our  technology  Is 
second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  we  have 
great  educational  institutions  keeping  us 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Therefore,  when  we  choose  to  produce 
that  which  we  can  produce  cheapest  and 
best,  we  are  not  very  much  limited.  We 
can  sell  these  goods  and  purchase  cer- 
tain cheap  consumer  goods,  component 
parts,  and  Ingredients  for  manufacture 
from  other  countries  with  less  sophisti- 
cated economies  and  Industries  and  be 
the  net  gainer. 

'  We  have  on  our  side  higher  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  worker  and  many 
natural  resources  readily  avcdlable,  which 
are  not  available  in  other  geographic 
areas.  Other  countries  have  incompa- 
rable economic  conditions.  They  can  and 
do  produce  many  outputs  which  we  can 
buy  cheaper  than  we  can  make.  It  would 
cost  us  in  valuable  production  potential 
to  divert  our  efforts  from  producing,  say, 
an  oil  drilling  bit,  to  produce  a  handsaw. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  look  sifter  the  well- 
being  of  any  workers  hurt  because  of  Its 
refusal  to  follow  a  policy  of  protection- 
Ism.  This,may  require  retraining  or  some 
sort  of  unemployment  insurance.  We 
must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  some  do 
suffer  from  foreign  competition.  The  an- 
swer, though,  is  not  to  stifle  competition 
and  continue  less  efficient,  less  appro- 
priate enterprise  for  our  type  of  economy. 

We  should  take  full  advantage  of  the 
benefits  from  free  trade  for  the  consum- 
er, too.  Were  import  quotas  made  more 
restrictive,  and  hence  conditions  made 
less  competitive  for  American  business- 
men, there  would  be  less  pressure  on 


prices.  Less  competition  and  a  reduced 
supply  of  goods  are  concomitants  to  high 
prices.  Competition  from  abroad  forces 
American  industry  to  Innovate  more  and 
to  become  more  efficient.  Foreign  trade 
broadens  the  spectrum  of  goods  avail- 
able. Increases  variety,  lowers  prices  and 
the  wage  earner's  pay  goes  further.  It 
can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  primary  bene- 
factor of  free  trade  is  the  American  con- 
sumer, which  Is  to  say  the  American  peo- 
ple at  large.  Whatever  short  nm  gains 
a  particular  industry  might  gain  from  a 
protectionist  policy  is  thus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people. 

One  more  consideration:  America  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  march  to- 
ward liberalizing  international  trade.  We 
were  the  inspiration  behind  GATT;  we 
were  the  inspiration  behind  the  Kennedy 
roimd;  we  inspired  the  great  postwar  in- 
ternational economic  cooperation.  The 
mere  talk  of  protectionism  angers  those, 
who  through  our  quest  for  liberal  free 
trade,  became  dependent  upon  our  mar- 
kets. Protectionism,  If  enacted  Into  law. 
would  repudiate  that  which  we  ourselves 
stimulated.  Quotas  are  very  arbitrary 
and  selective  weapons.  Those  nations  who 
are  singled  out  to  come  under  stricter 
quotas,  seeing  others  that  are  not,  will 
surely  take  it  as  an  indication  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  the  American  foreign 
policy. 

Thus,  legislation  to  reverse  the  course 
that  we  have  taken  toward  free  trade  is 
bad  economics,  bad  foreign  policy,  and  Is 
bad  for  the  people.  I  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that,  when  Its  ramifications  are 
understood.  It  is  bad  politics. 


PORNOGRAPH  RECORDS 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  siddress  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tiie  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  have  the  attention  of 
all  the  Members  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  of  the  Members  are 
aware  of  the  filth  that  Is  put  on  the  air- 
waves through  the  playing  of  porno- 
graph  records  by  the  various  stations. 
Not  only  just  radio  but  every  means  of 
possible  communication  is  filled  with  this 
material. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an  article  In 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  October  27,  1967, 
by  Harriet  Peters  that  points  out  that 
not  all  air  pollution  emanates  from  chim- 
neys or  factories. 

A  new  variety  stems  from  the  so-caUed 
"pop"  records. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  written  by 
Miss  Harriet  Peters  should  be  of  interest 
and  concern  to  all  of  us;  therefore  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  include  it 
with  my  remarks. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

PORNOG&APH   REOOBOS 

(By  Harriet  Peters) 

There's  another  kind  of  air  poUuUon.  It 
stems  from  pop  music. 

Recently  there  has  been  such  a  rash  of 
recordings  with  double  entendre  lyrics  hav- 
ing to  do  with  drugs  and  sex  that  It  htm 
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caused   concern   among   radio  stations.   In- 
cluding the  two  local  rockers — WKYC  and 

"1  decided  something' had  to  be  done  when 
my  10-year-old  daughter  asked  me  to  bring 
home  the  latest  Rolling  Stones'  record.  'Let's 
Spend  the  Night  Together","  said  Bill  Stew- 
art, until  recently  with  the  Dallas-based 
McLendon  radio  station  chain. 

That  chain  now  bans  many  tunes  that  are 
national  top  sellers. 

"When  groups  record  they  have  the  atti- 
tude: 'Let's  see  how  far  we  can  go,'"  said 
Stewart,  who  Is  now  program  consultant  for 
KTSA-Radlo.  San  Antonio,  which  also  Is  care- 
ful about  what  It  plays. 

KLIF-Radlo  Of  Dallas  (McLendon)  cracked 
down  by  requesting  lyric  sheets  with  every 
new  record  about  six  months  ago.  As  a  result 
they  have  banned:  "Let's  Spend  the  Night, 
etc.    and: 

Aretha  Franklin's  "Respect."  the  Beatles- 
Penny  Lane."  Mitch  Ryder's  "Sock  It  to  Me 
Baby"  and  the  Hombres'  "Let  It  All  Hang 
Out."  * 

All  of  these  have  been  heard  In  Cleveland 
"We  feel  we  have  a  responsibility  to  broad- 
cast In  good  taste  and  not  violate  community 
standards  and  morality,  but  standards  are 
always  changing,"  said  Norman  Wain  WIXT 
general  manager.  "Years  ago  you  couldnt  say 

*  J!?*"**  'broad'  on  radio.  Now  you  hear  It 
on  TV.  ■"   ii. 

"We  held  off  playing  'Sock  It  to  Me.  Baby' 
for  a  month  after  It  was  a  hit  because  the 
title  sounded  so  wild,  but  now  It  Is  a  wldelv 
used  term,-  Wain  said. 

^J'^^^^  '°°^  alluding  to  drugs,  some  of 
the  Ungo  Is  so  new  that  we  might  be  play- 
ing a  record  about  drugs  and  not  be  aware 
Of  It.  If  we  find  out  about  a  word  on  a  record 
Which  Is  used  by  dope  pushers,  we  garble  it  " 

Station  managers  and  music  directors  say 
they  are  not  familiar  with  drug  slang.  Inno- 
cent-sounding lyrics  sometimes  turn  out  to 
be  plugs  for  dope  or  LSD. 
"Along  Comes  Mary,"  "Acapulco  Gold"  and 
Xucy  in  the  Sky  with  Diamonds"  all  sound 
Innocent  enough  until  the  broadcasters  learn 
that     Mary"    is    short    for    Marijuana    and 

.n^Jl"'? .» °?'*"  '"  *  Krade  of  that  weed 
and  the  initials  of  the  "Lucy"  tune  are  LSD 
"You  can  lUten  to  anything  and  If  you 
want  to  find  something  wrong  with  the  words 
you  can  do  it."  said  Dick  Weber,  WKYC- 
Radlo  music  director. 

stick  out  like  a  sore  thumb  or  if  we  believe 
^"^^o'dlng  artists  planned  the  song  to  be 

He  said  SVKYC  didn't  play  "Sock  It  to  Me 
Baby  when  It  was  a  hit  earlier  this  year' 
but  it  is  playing  "Let  It  All  Hang  Out  '•       ' 

"7^*  soiig  simply  means,  let  yourself  go," 

The  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
sent  out  questionnaires  to  radio  stations  ask- 
ing if  they  would  approve  of  a  central  cen- 
soring office,  Broadcasting  magazine  reports 

Almost  all  of  the  900  who  answered  said 
they  have  adequate  pre-screenlng  procedures 
of  their  own  and  feel  the  decision  on  whether 
to  air  a  record  or  not  should  be  left  to  them 

In  the  past  these  decisions  have  led  to 
broadcasting  other  records  accused  of  advo- 
cating sex  and  dru^s.  They  include:* 

"I  Can't  Get  No  Satisfaction"  bylBTstones 
(sex);  "Hey,  Mr.  Tambourine  Man"  and 
Rainy  Day  Women  12  &  35."  Bob  Dylan 
(drugs):  "Eight  Miles  High."  the  Byrds 
(drugs);  "Try  It."  the  Standells  (sex)-  "A 
Day  In  the  Ufe."  Beatles  (drugs). 

And  so  the  beat  goes  on,  wilder  and  wilder. 


1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   GUDE.  Mr.   Speaker,   there  has 
been  considerable  discussion  of  the  war 
on  poverty  here  In  recent  weeks.  I  have 
long  had  an  Interest  In  the  economic  op- 
portunities of  all  the  residents  of  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area,  and  In 
filling  the  job  requirements  of  the  ex- 
panding industrial  and  commercial  com- 
plex of  suburban  Maryland.  In  repeated 
statements   since   joining   this   body,   I 
have  specifically  emphasized  the  critical 
importance  of  the  relationship  of  an  effi- 
cient, balanced  transportation  system  to 
emplojmient. 

In  testimony  to  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  hearings  on  the 
transportation  section  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  National  Capital 
area  at  the  State  Department  Audito- 
rium, on  June  14. 1967. 1  stated: 

Isolation  from  jobs  U  a  problem  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  working  poor 
are  Isolated  from  the  growing  suburban  job 
market  by  travel  time,  cost  and  Inadequacy 
of  public  transportation — Including  buses. 
This  has  been  told  me  repeatedly  by  anti- 
poverty  workers  and  since  confirmed  by 
Labor  Department  studies.  And  It  Is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  some  of  this  Job  dis- 
persal results  from  development  patterns  In 
turn  caused  by  downtown  congestion  It 
would  be  a  triple  blow  to  the  District  work 
force  and  to  the  community  at  large  If  a 
deteriorating  transportation  situation  had 
the  effect  of  choking  off  Job  opportunities 
here  in  the  District,  diverting  employment 
to  scattered  areas  of  the  suburbs  and  de- 
priving workers  of  access  to  those  jobs 
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CRITICAL  IMPORTANCE  OP  AN  EF- 
FICIENT, BALANCED  TRANSPOR- 
TATION SYSTEM  FOR  WASHING- 
TON AREA 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


In  my  remarks  on  the  floor  of  October 
9,  1967,  supporting  modifications  In  the 
regional  rapid  transit  system,  I  referred 
to  my  letter  to  Gen.  Jackson  Graham, 
General  Manager  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority,  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1967,  In  which  I  urged  the 
Authority  "to  give  serious  consideration 
to  a  maximum-service  line  connecting 
north  central  Washington  with  down- 
town, while  providing  equally  direct  ac- 
cess to  the  suburbs  where  many  jobs  are 
located." 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  responsible 
regional    organizations    have    recently 
spoken  out  In  further  support  of  these 
positions  endorsing  the  vital  relationship 
of  jobs  and  transportation.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record  today  the 
article  by  Mr.  William  Raspberry  from 
today's  Washington  Post,  "A  Plan  To 
Find  Jobs  Beyond  the  Fringe,"  and  the 
statement  by  the  North  Bethesda  Con- 
gress of  Citizens  Associations.  Both  the 
MetropoUtan  Council  of  Governments 
and  the  North  Bethesda  Congress  repre- 
sent enlightened  attitudes  toward  trans- 
portation planning,  and  the  importance 
of  Implementation  of  such  planning  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  entire 
region. 

The  article  and  statement  follow: 
A  PiAN  To  Find  Jobs  Bbtond  th«  Pkince 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

Up  to  now,  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  ex- 
press bus  service  from  fringe  parking  lots 
have  been  suburbanites  who  work  In  down- 
town Washington. 


A  committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Wwh 
Ington  CouncU  of  Governments  (COO)  dto" 
poses    to    transform    the    one-way    cxdmJ 
service  into  a  two-way  benefit. 

As  It  now  works,  express  buses  deadhead 
out  to  fringe  parking  areas  in  the  momiM 
pick  up  suburban  commuters,  deposit  them 
downtown,  then  deadhead  back  for  another 
load  of  suburbanites.  In  the  afternoon  th« 
procedure  Is  reversed.  ' 

The  COO  committee  recommends  that  the 
service  be  expanded  to  transport  Washlnirton 
residents,  particularly  the  inner-city  pow  to 
jobs  In  suburban  Industrial  centers. 

The  proposal  takes  Into  account  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  barriers  between  poor  peonle 
and  work  is  the  lack  of  transportation  to  the 
outlying  areas  where  more  and  more  workin 
are  needed  as  more  and  more  employers  shun 
the  central  city. 

It  also  considers,  says  Albert  A.  Orant 
head  of  COO's  Transportation  Plaimlmr 
Board,  the  fact  that  deadheading  is  costly  to 
the  bus  companies  and.  therefore,  to  tha 
riders. 

If  Inner-clty  workers  could  be  transported 
to  and  from  suburban  Jobs  on  express  return 
trips.  It  would  help  ease  their  employment 
problems,  eliminate  deadheading  and  simul- 
taneously make  possible  fare  reductions  for 
all  riders,  the  committee  reasons. 

"One  reason  some  of  the  unemployed  poor 
In  the  city  haven't  been  able  to  take  un- 
skilled Jobs  In  the  suburlM  Is  that  trans- 
portation costs  too  much  in  money  and 
time,"  Orant  said.  "If  you've  got  to  spend 
maybe  four  hours  and  «a  a  day  In  transporta- 
tion. It  may  not  be  worthwhUe  to  take  a  low- 
paying  Job." 

The  same  conclusion  has  been  reached  by 
the  United  Planning  Organization,  which  is 
cooperating  In  the  committee  study. 

The  proposal  recommends  that  express 
buses  begin  downtown  In  the  mornings  (be- 
cause unskilled  workers  often  have  to  start 
work  earlier),  swing  by  a  pickup  route  in 
a  center  city  low-Income  residential  area, 
then  head  for  the  suburbs. 

Once  there,  the  bus  will  take  the  Inner- 
city  workers  to  suburban  employment  cen- 
ters or — If  shuttle  services  can  be  Installed 
to  serve  that  function— simply  pick  up  sub- 
urbanites at  the  fringe  lots  and  bring  them 
nonstop  downtown. 

The  trip  from  the  fringe  parking  areas  to 
the  suburban  Industrial  clusters  almost  cer- 
tainly will  have  to  be  done  with  shuttles  If 
the  recommendation  of  committee  member 
Richmond  M.  Keeney  is  adopted. 

Keeney,  a  member  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Council,  wants  to  extend  the  service 
to  residents  of  such  suburban  poverty  pock- 
ets as  Scotland  and  Toby  Town. 

Residents  of  these  areas,  Keeney  points  out, 
often  are  kept  out  of  work  by  the  lack  of 
transportation  either  to  the  center  city  or 
to  suburban  employment  centers. 

He  wants  shuttle  buses  to  transport  these 
people  from  their  homes  to  suburban  centers 
or  to  fringe  parking  areas  where  they  can 
take  express  buses  downtown. 

The  COO  committee  has  asked  that  the 
proposals  be  refined  by  a  group  composed 
of  representatives  of  Federal  agencies,  pri- 
vate Industry,  local  governments,  regional 
highway  departments,  regional  bus  com- 
panies and  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority. 

Specific  suggestions  will  be  heard  at  the 
January  meeting  of  the  Transportation 
Planning  Board.  Certain  to  be  considered 
are  proposals  for  additional  fringe  parking 
areas,  perhaps  at  suburban  shopping  centers. 
Other  proposals  may  include  subsidies 
from  suburban  employers  to  help  reduce 
transportation  costs  to  unskUled  and  semi- 
skilled workers. 

One  of  the  more  significant  aspects  of  the 
COO  proposal  Is  that  It  recognizes  the  re- 
gional nature  of  what  appears  to  be  a  merely 
local  problem. 
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NOBTH  BETKESOA  CONGRESS 

or  CrrtzENS  Associations, 
Bethesda.  Md.,  November  22. 1967. 

MXMORANDT7M 

from:  The  Congress  (The  Congress  Is  a  fed- 
eration of  twelve  citizens  associations 
representing  approximately  10,000  fami- 
lies in  this  area) 

<ro:  (1)  Congressman  Gilbert  Ottdx,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  (2) 
Senator  Joseph  D.  Ttdings,  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  Washington,  D.C.,  (3)  Sen- 
ator Daniel  B.  Brewster.  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  (4)  Sec'y  of 
Transp.  Alan  S.  Boyd,  Dept.  of  Transpor- 
tation, Washington,  D.C.,  (6)  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  White  House,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  (6)  Montgomery  County 
Council,  County  Office  Building,  Rock- 
vllle.  Maryland,  (7)  State  Roads  Com- 
mission. 300  W.  Preston  Street,  Balti- 
more. Maryland,  (8)  Honorable  Carlton 
R.  Sickles,  Chairman,  Washington  Sub- 
\irban  Transit  Comm'n,  11315  Lockwood 
Drive,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland.  (9)  Con- 
gressman William  H.  Natcher,  House 
Office   Building.   Washington,   D.C. 

Subject:  Metropolitan  Washington  Highway 
Program — news  reports  that  Department 
of  Transportation  Intends  to  eliminate 
Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  North  Central 
Freeway,  and  other  routes. 

1.  The  Congress  wishes  to  advise  you  of 
Hi  deep  concern  over  the  subject  news  re- 
ports. 

2.  Growing  congestion  between  this  area 
and  downtown  Washington  Imperatively  de- 
mands that  the  long-planned  and  thorough- 
ly studied  highway  program  go  forward,  in- 
cluding the  Three  Sisters  Bridge,  the  North 
Central  Freeway,  and  other  links  in  the  plan. 
The  North  Bethesda  Congress  supports  cur- 
rent rail  transit  plans  as  a  supplement  to, 
but  not  as  a  substitute  for.  the  area's  high- 
way program,  and  does  not  support  funding 
for  rail  transit  unless  highway  plans  are  be- 
ing Implemented  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Subject  news  reports  suggest  a  break- 
down of  metropolitan  area  planning  and  co- 
operation. Today,  suburban  population  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  District,  and  suburbanites 
desperately  need  these  highways.  However, 
despite  certain  vocal  objections  within  the 
District,  the  highway  program  Is  vital  to 
the  District  too,  in  order  to  enable  Its  resi- 
dents to  reach  Jobs  in  the  suburbs,  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  communities  in  the  Dis- 
trict by  through  traffic  which  Is  forced  to 
use  residential  streets,  and  to  arrest  the 
loss  of  employment  opportunities  by  move- 
ment of  business  to  suburban  locations  vrtth 
better  access  and  parking. 

James  F.  Bromlet, 

President. 


of  the  city's  housing  and  redevelopment 
administration,  charged  that  the  John- 
son administration  showed  an  "outright 
lack  of  awareness  and  lack  of  commit- 
ment" to  meet  the  critical  housing  short- 
age. The  fact  that  this  accusation  follows 
by  only  a  few  days  the  designation  of 
approved  model  cities'  applications,  in 
which  New  York  City  has  three  approved 
projects,  makes  this  charge  rather  ab- 
surd. The  Johnson  administration  has 
made  and  carried  out  a  stronger  commit- 
ment to  our  Nation's  cities  than  any 
other  administration  in  history. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment had  three  Important  legislative  ob- 
jectives. One,  the  fimdlng  of  the  model 
cities  program,  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram, and  the  neighborhood  facilities 
program,  has  been  approved,  although 
each  program  was  cut  back  by  the 
hatchet  wielded  by  members  of  Mr.  Lind- 
say's own  Republican  Party  in  the  House. 
I  might  add  that  the  bill  creating  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment was  opposed  by  93  percent  of 
the  House  Republicans  and  66  percent  of 
the  Senate  Republicans. 

The  second  legislative  objective  was 
rat  control  legislation,  which  House  Re- 
publicans thought  was  a  laughing  matter. 
This  was  finally  included  in  an  HEW 
program.  The  third  objective  was  flood 
insurance,  which  is  now  pending. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  administra- 
tion's commitment  to  the  solution  of  the 
Nation's  housing  shortage  has  never  been 
stronger.  If  Mr.  Ldndsay  is  so  Interested 
in  finding  fault  with  his  housing  pro- 
gram, I  suggest  he  take  a  good  look  at 
his  own  administration.  If  he  could 
match  the  efforts  made  by  the  Johnson 
administration  in  the  field  of  housing. 
New  York  City  would  be  a  much  better 
place  to  live. 


LmDSAY  ADMINISTRATION  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY  LOOKS  FOR  A  SCAPE- 
GOAT FOR  ITS  FAILURE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE  HOUSING  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  natural,  I  suppose,  for  the 
Lindsay  administration  in  New  York  City 
to  look  for  a  scapegoat  for  its  failure  to 
provide  an  adequate  housing  program  for 
New  York  City.  Its  failure  In  this  field  is 
so  obvious  that  any  scapegoat  would  serve 
its  purpose.  In  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  Jason  R.  Nathan,  administrator 


DMSO:   STILL  THE  PERSECUTED 
DRUG— PART  I 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adE 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp>ore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  March  of 
this  year  I  presented  a  series  of  articles 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  arti- 
cles pointed  out  in  clear  terms  the  vague, 
restrictive  and  contradictory  manner  In 
which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  handled  the  drug  DMSO. 

Dr.  James  Goddard  of  the  PDA  has 
continually  and  deliberately  shown  a 
blatant  disregard  for  the  public  welfare 
by  placing  prohibitive  regxilations  on 
clinical  testing  of  this  drug,  even  after 
its  efficacy  has  been  proven  time  and 
time  again.  Let  me  illustrate  this  with 
some  background. 

After  2  years  of  successful,  almost 
miraculous  clinical  and  laboratory  test- 
ing of  DMSO.  several  drug  companies  in 
this  Nation  announced  DMSO  was  ready 
to  be  distributed  as  a  commercial  pre- 
scription drug  providing  symptomatic 
and  therapeutic  relief  in  such  painful 


diseases  as  arthritis,  scleroderma,  bur- 
sitis, and  many  other  skin  and  joint  ail- 
ments. Further  testing  was  Indicated  in 
other  areas,  where  the  remarkable  pene- 
trating powers  of  DMSO  Indicated  its 
use  with  other  drugs  might  go  so  far  as 
to  place  it  in  the  realm  of  an  entirely 
new  therapeutic  principal,  rather  than 
simply  another  new  drug. 

Abruptly,  on  November  25,  1965,  the 
FDA  terminated  all  clinical  testing  of 
DMSO.  Dr.  Goddard  gave  as  his  reason 
the  fact  that,  in  his  words,  "half-baked" 
testing  was  being  carried  out  hap- 
hazardly with  the  drug. 

In  cutting  o£F  the  use  of  this  drug.  Dr. 
Goddard  withdrew  DMSO  from  thou- 
sands of  patients  who  had  gained  from  it 
relief  from  pain  and  suffering. 

Later  the  FDA  came  up  with  the 
charges  that  Insufficient  data  had  been 
compiled  In  laboratory  testing,  and  that 
lens  changes  in  dogs,  rabbits,  and  in 
one  monkey  given  massive  doses  of  the 
drug  warranted  further  laboratory  test- 
ing before  clinical  testing  could  resume. 

Let  me  state  once  again  that  in  2 
full  years  of  clinical  testing  not  one 
serious  side  effect  of  the  drug  had  been 
observed  in  hiunans.  In  fact,  by  present 
medical  standards.  It  has  been  noted  that 
DMSO  is  a  drug  remarkably  free  from 
serious  adverse  side  effects. 

After  over  1  year  with  no  clinical 
testing  of  this  drug,  the  FDA  ostensibly 
lifted  the  ban.  In  effect,  however,  the 
order  of  December  23,  1966  which  al- 
lowed clinical  testing  to  resimie  provided 
such  stringent  requirements  for  doctors 
and  drug  companies  that  none  could  pos- 
sibly comply.  In  effect,  the  ban  on  clinical 
testing  is  still  on. 

In  April  of  this  year.  Dr.  Goddard  an- 
nounced that  the  FDA  would  relax  its 
ban  on  testing  somewhat  so  that  suf- 
ferers might  receive  some  relief.  In  July, 
again,  further  promises  of  a  lifting  of  the 
restrictions  were  given.  Despite  his 
promises.  In  the  seven  months  since  hla 
original  statement  no  new  order  has  been 
forthcoming  from  Dr.  Goddard  tmd  the 
FDA. 

In  Jime  of  this  year,  however,  DMSO 
was  released  on  the  market  as  a  full  pre- 
scription drug  In  Germany  and  Austria. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  established  his  own 
credibility  gap.  Based  on  his  record  In 
the  DMSO  case  alone  something  must 
be  done.  People  in  this  country,  the  most 
technologically  advanced  in  the  world, 
are  suffering  from  crippling  diseases 
while  the  means  for  their  relief  Is  being 
imjustly  tied  up  in  the  bureaucratic  red- 
tape  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  present  here  newspaper  articles  re- 
lating the  unfulfilled  promises  of  Dr. 
Goddard  of  the  FDA  and  articles  detail- 
ing the  release  of  this  drug  in  Germany 
and  Austria  as  a  prescription  item: 
[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Oregonlan, 
Apr.  9,  1967] 

Federal  Pood.  Dritg  Aoenct  TO  Ease  TIokt 
Control  or  DMSO  Tests 

(By  Ann  Sullivan) 

Palm  Beach. — The  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  soon  will  permit  more  clinical 
testing  of  the  drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide. 

The  slight  relaxing  of  the  clinical  ban  was 
announced  here  by  the  FDA  commissioner. 
Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard,  In  dosing  session  ol 
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the  ninth  annual  science  writers'  seminar  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society.  It  was  attended 
by  more  than  50  newj  and  magazine  report- 
ers, who  listened  to  a  week  of  some  60  reports 
on  medical  research,  parUcularly  as  it  relates 
to  cancer. 

Dr.  Goddard.  In  answer  to  questions,  an- 
nounced the  DBCSO  relaxation  thus: 

"Careful  review  and  evaluation  of  all  data 
available  to  vis,  Indicate  that  it  Is  reasonable 
to  aUow,  to  consider  permitting,  short  term 
studies  of  topical  use  in  relatively  minor  con- 
ditions." Topical  Is  on-the-skln-only.  He  ex- 
plained short  term  to  mean  seven  to  14  days. 
The  minor  conditions  are  of  what  he  caUed 
self-limiting  natxxre.  For  Instance  minor 
ailments  that  eventually  would  get  well  by 
themselves.  He  Included  such  conditions  as 
sprains,  myositis  (muscle  Inflammation)  and 
acute  herpes  zoster  (cold  sores) . 

OSDEB    SOTJQHT 

He  said  FDA  is  seeking  "properly  based 
scientific  methods"  and  "not  some  of  the 
half  baked  things  that  went  on." 

He  was  referring  to  the  widespread  dis- 
semination and  multiplicity  of  testing  that 
followed  first  knowledge  of  DMSO  from  about 
December  of  1963  until  it  was  banned  in  No- 
vember of  1965. 

Barraged   by  reporters'   questionings,   Dr 
Goddard  forcefuUy  emphasized  that  the  in- 
vestigators did  not  obey  the  law   (through 
FDA  regulations),  did  not  report  for  prior 
clearance    of   additional    Investigators     and 
lised  DMSO  illegally. 
Of  drug  research  in  general,  not  speciflcal- 
.     ly  for  DMSO.  he  said  that  FDA  Is  greatly  con- 
cerned over  failure  to  report  bad  side  effects. 
He  had  said  that  more  than  100.000  per- 
sons at  the  heights  of  the  DMSO  Interest 
had  been  using  It.  Did  he  know  of  serious 
bad   effects   from   DMSO?   He   had   none   to 
report. 

He  emphasized  that  the  special  handUng 
FDA  now  requires  for  DMSO  research— the 
prior  and  careful  clearance  of  requests  for 
Investigation— was  necessitated  because  the 
drug  got  so  badly  out  of  control.  Users  of 
other  drugs  do  not  have  to  have  this. 

"It  was  more  enthusiasm  than  science  " 
he  said.  "If  we  change  the  policy  and  permit 
use  m  acute  conditions,  there  needs  to  be 
well  documented  studies,  well  carried  out 
When  you  don't  have  that,  you  have  con- 
fusion." 

STUDIES     STABTED 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  some  25 
clinical  studies  In  progress,  said  Dr.  Goddard 
but  he  did  not  know  how  many  patients 
these  included.  One  of  the  studies  U  by  Dr 
Arthur  Scherbel  of  the  Cleveland  clinic' 
Where  scleroderma  (a  hardening  and  thick- 
ening skin  disease  for  which  there  is  little  or 
no  treatment  and  discouraging  outlook)  Is 
being  treated  with  beneficial  results  by 
DMSO. 

Dr.  Goddard  said  FDA  investigators  still 
are  worin?  on  the  problem  of  bringing  to 
^°J"*^/f  ™  °'  Justice,  those  Investigators 
who  did  not  follow  the  rules.  Is  he  going  to 
have  some  form  of  prosecution?  He  declined 
to  say,  only  that  Investigations  are  continu- 
ing. 

Scientists  have  complained  in  the  United 
States  that  FDA  Is  putting  Impossible  red 
i^F,%^°^^^^°^^  *°  *^«lf  further  work  with 
DMSO,  and  Goddard  was  asked  about  this 

He  again  emphasized  FDA's  role  of  poUce- 
man,  that  it  has  to  be  there  for  the  overall 
protection  of  the  public  good,  and  that  If 
the  people  are  good  Investigators,  prepare 
proper  data  and  requests,  they  wiU  be  con- 
sidered. 

Dr.  Goddard  indicated  that  DMSO  will 
come  to  prescription  some  day  in  the  United 
States  and  pointed  out  that  It  was  Indeed 
a  very  Interesting  drug  because  of  Its  re- 
markable penetration  powers. 

He  felt  the  drop  in  numbers  of  new  drug 
releases  in  the  U.S.  in  recent  years  (and  steep 
rise  abroad)  was  simply  a  natural  lull  of 
cyclic  origin. 


KNOWLEDGE    ASKED 

He  said  the  public,  physicians  and  legis- 
lators should  have  greater  understanding  of 
the  principles  Involved  In  the  FDA  surveil- 
lance. If  they  do  not.  he  said,  they  could 
weaken  the  fundamental  structure  of  druK 
evaluation. 

Dr.  Goddard  suggested  that  the  medical 
profession  might  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  all  physicians  should  have  avail- 
able to  them  for  use  on  their  patients  all 
drugs  that  may  be  developed  and  released  on 
prescription. 

The  Increasing  sophistication  and  the 
great  potency  of  the  drugs,  particularly  some 
of  the  anti-cancer  drugs,  suggests,  he  said, 
that  not  all  physicians  are  qualified  to  han- 
dle them.  He  was  asked  If  he  felt  FDA  should 
have  that  power  of  deciding,  but  he  backed 
away  from  that,  pointing  out  that  the  doc- 
tors themselves  already  often  defer  to  those 
among  them  who  have  done  the  most  work 
with  a  particular  drug  in  question. 

Dr.  Goddard  emphasized  -repeatedly  In 
questioning  and  interviews  that  the  question 
of  the  single  patient,  the  single  ailment,  even 
in  terminal  cases.  Is  not  so  Important  as  the 
proper  and  orderly  development  of  safe  and 
efficacious  drug  products. 


November  27,  iqq'/ 


ERRORS   NOTED 

He  expressed  horror  that  DMSO  had  been 
Instilled  directly  into  eyes  and  into  bladders 
(This  had  been  done  In  a  number  of  cases 
One  ophthalmologist  reported  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences  meeting  on  DMSO 
m  March  of  1966.  that  it  had  beneficial  re- 
sults m  some  very  stubborn  eye  ailments 
Likewise  physicians  have  so  reported  in  some 
very  painful  and  troublesome  bladder  infec- 
tions.) 

The  investigators,  said  Goddard,  shipping 
DMSO  Interstate  Ulegally.  to  investigators 
not  previously  approved  and  contrary  to  FDA 
warnings.  "Failure  to  go  slow  actually  re- 
tarded the  establishment  of  DMSO  In  Its 
proper  role." 


[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Greg., 

Apr.  H.  19671 

LiMTTs  Remain  on  DMSO  Testing 

The       Federal       Drug      Administration's 

planned      relaxation      of      restrictions      on 

dimethyl  sulfoxide   (DMSO),  annoxmced  by 

Commissioner  James  Goddard  at  a  science 

writers'  seminar  In  Florida  last  week  Is  good 

news — as  far  as  It  goes. 

Goddard  told  the  writers,  as  reported  by 
The  Journal's  Marge  Davenport,  that  present 
limitations  would  be  Ufted  within  a  month 
to  permit  acute  "short  term"  usage  of 
DMSO  In  treatment  of  sprains,  muscle  In- 
flammations, shingles,  acute  bursltU,  and  a 
few  other  ailments. 

This  should  be  good  news  to  many  of  those 
who  have  been  writing  Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt, 
R-Oreg.,  complaining  that  the  FDA's  pre- 
vious freeze  on  testing  of  the  drug  had  de- 
prived them  of  relief  from  their  sufferings 
The  new  action  as  described  falls  short 
however,  of  permitting  full  clinical  testing 
of  the  miracle  drug,  under  the  care  of  phy- 
sicians, which  Rep.  Wyatt  has  been  urging 
and  which,  he  has  assured  The  Journal  he 
will  continue  to  seek. 

Wyatt  has  criticized  Goddard's  announce- 
ment, as  reported,  as  having  been  phrased 
in  "glittering  generalities"  likely  to  arouse 
false  hopes  among  those  who  might  be  aided 
by  availability  of  the  drug. 

DMSO  has  been  widely  termed  a  "miracle 
drug,"  because  of  unusual  properties  poten- 
tially of  a  high  medical  value  and  of  the 
wide  variety  of  conditions  which,  apparent- 
ly, responded  favorably  to  its  use. 

Commissioner  Goddard  has  been  quoted  as 
explaimng  the  ban  on  the  testing  of  DMSO 
on  the  ground  that  It  was  "out  of  control" 
and  that  100.000  persons  were  using  the  drue 
Illegally.  "* 

None  will  quarrel  with  the  FDA's  deter- 


mination to  control  the  testing  of  new  drum 
as  long  as  a  question  of  possible  dangero^ 
side  effects  remains.  6<:™us 

It  follows,  though,  from  Goddard's  own 
statement  that  the  amounts  of  data  avan 
able  on  the  effects  of  DMSO,  based  on  acUiai 
experience,  must  be  considerable  Public 
testimony  from  scientists,  physicians  and 
patients  alike  so  far  has  Indicated  beneflte 
far  outweighing  any  parranent  dangers  in 
volved  In  its  controlled  usage. 

If  DMSO  now  Is  offlclally  deemed  to  be 
safe  for  short-term  treatment  of  a  limited 
list  of  afOlctions,  Rep.  Wyatt's  demand  for 
full  clinical  testing,  under  the  control  of 
physicians,  certainly  seems  Justified. 

[From  the  Oregon  Jovimal,  Portland,  Ore? 
June  1, 1967]  ■ 

DMSO  Released  in  Germany,  Austru 
(By  Marge  Davenport) 
If  you  need  DMSO,  you  can  get  it  in  Austria 
or  Germany  after  mid-June. 

The  drug  DMSO — dimethyl  sulfoxide— wiU 
be  released  as  a  prescription  Item,  available 
If  prescribed  by  a  physican  on  June  12  in 
Axistrla  and  on  June  15  In  Germany. 

DMSO  still  Is  banned  and  unavailable  In 
the  United  States  by  order  of  Dr.  James  God- 
dard's Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Early 
in  April,  Goddard  told  science  writers  attend- 
ing an  American  Cancer  Society  Seminar  in 
Palm  Beach.  Fla.,  that  DMSO  would  be  re- 
leased in  this  country  for  treating  acute  con- 
ditions, but  his  promise  has  not  been  ful- 
filled. 

It  will  be  available  abroad  for  treatment 
of  acute  conditions  Including  injuries, 
sprains,  neuralgia,  neuritis,  herpes  zoster 
(shingles),  bursitis,  periarthritis,  and  other 
similar  ailments,  according  to  Dr.  Gerhard 
Laudahn,  director  of  clinical  research  for 
Sherrlng  A.G.,  the  German  company  that 
suppUes  DMOS. 

Laudahn  told  The  Journal  during  a  tele- 
phone interview  Thursday  that  German  and 
Austrian  health  authorities  have  released  the 
drug  for  topical  use  (external)  In  a  90  per 
cent  solution  or  Jel.  The  maximum  dally  dose 
is  10  grams  per  day,  or  about  two  teaspoons- 
ful,  and  the  maximum  time  of  application  is 
14  days. 

Dr.  Gerhard  says  he  expects  that  DMSO 
win  be  released  soon  for  other  conditions  in 
the  European  countries.  The  drug  used  In 
Europe  Is  a  synthetic  product,  not  made  from 
wood  pulp,  but  has  the  same  properties  as 
Its  American  counterpart,  which  Is  a  by  pro- 
duct of  pulp  manufacturing. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School  hold  the  U.S. 
patents  on  DMSO,  because  the  medical  prop- 
erties of  the  chemical  were  discovered  by  a 
UOMS  investigator.  Dr.  Stanley  Jacob.  The 
FDA  banned  DMSO  in  1965  shortly  aft<r 
three  U.S.  drug  companies  had  requested  that 
It  be  released  here  as  a  prescription  drug. 
Goddard  charged  "illegal"  Investigations  and 
said  necessary  reports  were  not  made  to  the 
government  agency. 

He  also  cited  several  reports  of  eye  dam- 
age In  animals  given  large  doses  of  the  drug. 
Subsequent  Investigations  have  failed  to 
reveal  any  damage  to  eyes  of  humans  using 
the  drug  for  as  long  as  two  years,  according 
to  reports  at  a  recent  International  confer- 
ence. 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Greg  ,  June  2, 

19671 
Drug  DMSO  SurfB)  for  June  Sale  iv  Europe 

The  drug  DMSO  (dlmethylsulfoxide)  wUl 
go  on  sale  as  a  prescription  Item  in  Austria 
on  June  12  and  In  Germany,  June  14,  rep- 
resentatives of  a  large  international  pharma- 
ceutical Arm.  Scherlng  A.G.,  announced 
Thursday. 

The  drug  discovered  In  Portland  In  1963  to 
have  unusual  penetrating  and  therapeutic 
medical  properties,  still  remains  in  scientific 
Umbo  In  the  United  States,  with  physicians 
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and  scientists  unable  to  even  use  It  for  clini- 
cal testing  on  humans. 

The  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
removed  DMSO  from  clinical  testing  already 
under  way  In  hundreds  of  laboratories,  doc- 
tors' ofDcee  and  Institutions  in  November, 
1965,  citing  fears  of  possible  eye  damage. 

WIDELY    USED 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persona  have 
ujed  DMSO  In  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
no  serious  xintoward  effect  has  yet  been  sub- 
stantiated, Gerhard  Laudahn,  director  of 
clinical  research  for  Scherlng,  said  In  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Thursday. 

Laudahn  was  In  Cleveland  to  consult  with 
Dr.  Arthur  Scherbel,  who  has  discontinued 
blB  work  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic  with  sclero- 
derma patients  because  of  what  he  called  red 
tape  difficulties  with  FDA. 

Oerman  scientists  In  three  large  Institu- 
tions are  continuing  clinical  testing  on 
Eclerodenna  with  DMSO  and  are  using  meth- 
ods developed  by  Scherbel.  The  skin  and  mus- 
cle-tightening disease,  for  which  there  Is  no 
cure,  had  no  remedy  at  all  before  DMSO. 

The  prescription  sale  of  DMSO  In  Austria 
is  its  first  public  availability  In  that  coiin- 
try.  It  had  been  on  prescription  In  Germany 
before,  from  October  until  November,  1965, 
when  the  American  PDA  ban  caused  the 
German  firms  to  call  It  back  for  further 
testing. 

It  will  be  available  for  topical  (on  the 
skin)  treatment  of  such  acute  ailments  as 
musculo-skeletal  Injuries  and  inflammations, 
tendonitis,  frozen  shoulder,  bursitis,  epi- 
condylitis (acute  inflammation  of  elbow), 
neuritis  herpes  zoster  (cold  scores)  and  tor- 
ticollis (shortened  neck  muscle  on  one  side) , 
other  muscle  distortions  and  sprains  and 
strains. 

It  is  not  yet  available  for  such  chronic  con- 
ditions as  arthritis,  "but  we  are  quite  sure," 
said  Laudahn,  "that  DMSO  will  also  prove 
valuable  in  chronic  conditions.  Before  we  are 
recommending  its  widespread  use  in  such,  we 
will  follow  the  request  of  the  German  health 
authorles  that  we  wait  for  the  outcome  of 
tile  treatments  of  the  acute  conditions. 

"But,  of  course,  we  are  continuing  our 
clinical  research  on  the  chronic  conditions, 
especially  scleroderma.  We  are  doing  the  same 
studies  now  and  following  the  exact  methods 
of  Dr.  Scherbel  at  three  main  centers,  with  a 
great  number  of  Investigators." 

DOSE   RESTRICTED 

Restrictions  on  the  prescription  use  of 
DMSO.  he  said,  are  that  It  not  exceed  maxi- 
mum dose  of  10  grains  for  each  application. 
and  not  exceed  maximum  time  period  of  two 
weeks.  Most  of  the  ailments,  however,  for 
which  it  is  being  recommended  are  usually 
cleared  up  In  a  matter  of  days,  he  said. 

"We  do  feel  completely  satisfied,"  said  Dr. 
Laudahn  about  the  drug's  safety.  "I  think 
topical  application  of  DMSO  as  we  are  using 
It  at  the  moment  Is  only  the  beginning.  Be- 
cause we  think  that  DMSO  together  with 
other  substances  will  be  proved  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases  later  on.  It 
might  go  together  with  the  corticosteroids 
and  especially  with  anti-cancer  drugs  In  such 
Instances  that  the  cancer  or  tumor  may  be 
reached  by  topical  application  to  skin  or 
mucous  membrane." 

EXFERnCENT  SUCCESSFUL 

He  said  that  animal  experiments  reported 
at  the  November,  1966,  International  sympo- 
sium on  DMSO  In  Vienna  already  showed 
beneficial  results  on  animal  tumors  with 
DMSO  and  other  drug  combinations. 

Originally,  when  DMSO  was  on  prescription 
in  Germany,  It  was  distributed  by  five  com- 
panies: Scherlng;  Oruenental,  related  to  the 
American  Syntex;  Heyden  related  to  the 
American  Squibb;  Merck,  Sharp  and  Dohme, 
and  Mack.  All  five  voluntarily  withdrew  It 
when  the  FDA  restricted  It  here. 

In  early  April,  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  com- 
missioner of  FDA,  promised  that  DMSO  would 


be  returned  under  very  strict  conditions  for 
limited  clinical  testing  In  the  United  States 
within  "a  few  weeks."  But  there  has  been  no 
further  action.  It  has  never  been  on  prescrip- 
tion In  this  country. 


[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Greg., 
June  8.  1967] 

DMSO   Testing    Bottleneck    Eases — Major 
Drug  Firm  May  Experiment 

Washington. — The  U3.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  thinks  It  may  have 
found  a  drug  manufacturer  interested  In 
testing  DMSO  as  a  potential  drug  for  hu- 
man use. 

If  It  has,  this  could  break  a  bottleneck 
In  experimentation  with  the  chemical  di- 
methyl sulfoxide,  for  which  remarkable 
medical  qualities  have  been  claimed. 

W.  B.  Rankin,  deputy  FDA  administrator, 
said  major  drug  companies  which  once 
wanted  to  test  the  chemical  had  lost  Interest 
in  the  last  few  months. 

Rankin  cited  "various  reasons"  for  this 
reluctance,  but  Indicated  that  one  was  that 
DMSO  did  not  have  the  therapeutic  advan- 
tages claimed  for  it. 

"They  didn't  see  that  potential  gains 
would  Justify  their  efforts,"  he  said. 

Rankin  agreed  that  testing  was  slowed, 
almost  stopped,  after  the  FDA  cracked  down 
in  the  fall  of  1965  against  what  he  said  was 
widespread,  uncontrolled  experimentation 
that  "got  out  of  hand."  But  he  did  not 
agree  t&at  FDA  restrictions  caused  drug 
firms  to  lose  Interest. 

Nor  would  be  agree  with  Oregon  Rep. 
Wendel  Wyatt's  description  of  DSMO  as  a 
"persecuted  drug." 

He  said  the  FDA  itself  is  Interested  in 
further  tests  with  DMSO  to  determine  con- 
clusively whether  the  chemical  has  a  hu- 
man medical  use. 

If  a  situation  developed  in  which  nobody 
would  test  DMSO.  he  said,  the  FDA  might 
consider  contracting  for  tests  Itself.  "But 
we  don't  see  that  need  now,"  he  said.  "There 
is  one  company  that  has  expressed  Interest 
as  a  sponsor,  and  we  have  had  some  In- 
quiries from  academic  institutions." 

Rankin  acknowledged  that  some  believe 
DMSO  now  has  a  place  In  human  medicine — 
It  is  touted  as  a  potential  ctire  for  skin  dis- 
eases, arthritis  and  even  cancer — but  the 
FDA  does  not  think  so  yet. 

Tests  have  been  continuing,  Rankin  said, 
and  have  been  extended  cautiously.  One  re- 
sult, be  said,  was  that  further  tests  with 
dogs  have  produced  further  changes  in  the 
eyes — a  reason  the  FDA  cracked  down  on 
DMSO  experiments  in  the  first  place. 

The  prospect,  he  said,  is  that  DMSO  tests 
win  continue  "on  a  rather  slow  basis  to  de- 
termine whether  it  has  or  does  not  have  a 
place  in  human  medicine." 

And  then  the  foUowup  article,  same 
paper,  same  date: 

[From  the  Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Oreg., 
Jtine  8, 1967] 

DMSO  Researcher  Slaps  FDA  Report 
(By  Marge  Davenport) 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  state- 
ment on  DMSO,  issued  this  week,  was 
branded  "a  sick  attempt  to  Justify  an  FDA 
position"  by  several  Oregon  investigators 
familiar  with  facts  and  the  history  of  this 
pulp  by-product  drug. 

Dr.  Stanley  Jacob  of  the  University  of  Ore- 
gon Medical  School,  who  Is  the  discoverer  of 
the  medical  properties  of  DMSO,  says  there 
seems  to  be  a  significant  "difference  of  opin- 
ion between  the  scientific  community  and 
the  PDA  on  the  merits  of  DMSO." 

"An  overwhelming  majority  of  published 
reports  In  the  medical  literature  Indicates 
both  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  DMSO,"  Dr. 
Jacobs  pointed  out. 

He  noted  that  DMSO  becomes  a  prescrip- 
tion drug  In  both  Germany  and  Austria  next 


week  and  said  this  release  is  based  on  scien- 
tific evidence  from  around  the  world  that 
DMSO  Is  effective. 

Dr.  Jacobs  was  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Sept.  8,  1966,  as  pointing  out  at 
that  time  that  "the  FDA  is  more  Interested 
In  defending  its  position  than  In  determin- 
ing the  truth  about  DMSO."  Jacobs  said  the 
FDA  statement  this  week  Indicates  the 
agency  Is  still  using  the  same  tactics. 

"The  truth  is  that  three  large  American 
drug  companies  submitted  applications  la 
the  spring  of  1965  stating  that  DMSO  was 
ready  to  become  a  prescription  drug  In  the 
United  States."  Jacobs  declared.  "When  the 
FDA  stopped  testing,  these  drug  companies 
were  thoroughly  harassed  and  threatened 
with  criminal  prosecution.  Of  course  they  be- 
came reluctant  to  test  DMSO  under  the  strict 
restrictions  of  the  FDA  and  the  threat  that 
further  testing  might  bring  about  PDA  re- 
taliation." 

Rep.  Wendell  Wyatt,  R-Ore.,  has'  caUed 
DMSO  a  "persecuted  drug,"  and  Dr.  Jacobs 
says  this  Is  true  because  no  drug  has  ever 
been  submitted  to  more  thorough  scientific 
analysiSi^^r  been  more  shamefully  treated 
than  thlTc&mpQund. 

Dr.  Don  Wood,  head  of  research  at  Provi- 
dence Hospital  In  Portland,  who  has  also 
done  extensive  Investigation  of  DMSO.  says 
he  feels  that  America  is  in  "an  unfavorable 
situation  when  we  find  ourselves  In  a  land 
of  great  progress  potential,  but  handcuffed 
by  federal  bureaucracy." 

"The  development  of  DMSO  and  a  ntimber 
of  other  compounds  seems  to  have  hit  a 
bottleneck  at  FDA  level."  Dr.  Wood  says. 

The  Portland  Investigator  was  in  Cleveland 
this  week  conferring  with  Dr.  Gerhard 
Laudahn  of  Scherrlng  AG,  and  says  this 
leading  German  drug  company  is  enthusias- 
tically pursuing  several  potential  uses  of 
DMSO  besides  its  use  in  short-term  acute 
conditions,  for  which  It  Is  already  being  mar- 
keted In  Austria  and  Germany. 

Dr.  Wood  says  large  doses  of  DMSO  do 
produce  eye  changes  in  small  ftnlmftl".  but 
that  no  such  changes  are  evident  In  exten- 
sive studies  on  monkeys,  burros  and  many 
thousands  of  human  beings. 

"There  Is  a  definite  species  variation  of 
effects,  as  one  finds  In  many  other  drugs," 
Dr.  Wood  points  out. 

[FrcKn  the  Eugene  (Oreg.)   Register  Guard, 
July  5,  1967] 

FDA     Mat     Approve     Controversial     Dsug 

Testing 

(By  A.  Robert  Smith) 

Washington. — ^The  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration has  decided  to  permit  wider  ex- 
perimentation with  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO) — the  highly  touted  compound  that 
Representative  Wendell  Wyatt  has  branded 
"the  persecuted  drug." 

Informed  sources  report  that  PDA  officials 
are  working  on  a  new  order  lifting  some  of 
the  tight  restrictions  slapped  on  DMSO  In 
1965. 

DMSO,  regarded  In  some  medical  circles  as 
the  wonder  drug  of  the  sixties.  Is  a  by- 
product of  paper  manufacturing  developed 
by  the  University  of  Oregon  Medical  School 
and  Crown  Zellerbach  scientists.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  to  relieve  bursitis,  arthritis, 
sinusitis,  tendonitis  and  miscellaneous  other 
ailments. 

FDA's  ban  on  further  use  on  humans  was 
Instigated  by  reports  of  eye  damage  In  some 
cases,  according  to  FDA.  reports  which  pro- 
ponents of  xytiSao  have  denied. 

Last  December  FDA  Commissioner  James 
L.  Goddard  announced  that  lAlSO  cotild  be 
used  once  again  on  humans  suffering  from 
serious  conditions  such  as  scleroderma  for 
which  there  is  no  known  effective  therapy. 

This  slight  easing  of  the  ban  came  only 
after  a  review  by  FDA  officials  of  DMSO  ex- 
perimentation and  results  to  that  date,  a 
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review  urged  by  tben-Congressm&n  Robert 
B.  Duncan  and  Wyatt,  both  of  Oregon. 

Wyatt  has  since  bfeen  highly  critical  of 
FDA  for  what  he  considered  an  "Inconse- 
quential" Ufung  of  restrictions.  He  said  no 
one  In  this  country  will  ever  know  how  use- 
tvd  DSiSO  can  be  unless  the  government 
allows  clinical  experimentation  on  a  wider 
■cale. 

In  April  Commissioner  Ooddard  announced 
that  some  further  easing  was  contemplated, 
but  nothing  has  happened  as  yet. 

The  latest  order  governing  this  controver- 
sial drug  Is  expected  to  be  Issued  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  One  Informed  source  said 
It  would  permit  resumption  of  DMSO  topi- 
cal application  In  cases  of  arthritis  and  bur- 
sitis and  related  conditions  for  which  It 
showed  early  promise. 

W.  B.  Rankin,  deputy  PDA  commissioner, 
meanwhile  said  PDA  has  received  an  Infor- 
mal Indication  that  one  major  drug  company 
plans  to  apply  for  permission  to  test  DMSO. 
If  the  company  follows  through,  Rankin 
said  the  significance  woxxld  be  mostly  In 
terms  of  assuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  clini- 
cally pure  DSMO  for  research  clinics,  hospl- 
tals,  universities  and  others  engaged  In  test- 
ing the  drug. 

Rankin  claimed  that  the  drug  companies 
had  largely  lost  interest  In  DMSO  because 
they  didn't  think  It  had  the  therapeutic  ben- 
efits attributed  to  It  by  its  boosters. 

The  lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  drug 
companies,  he  said,  caused  a  problem  In  mak- 
ing available  adequate  supplies  of  cllnlcallv 
pure  DMSO. 

Critics  of  FDA  say  tight  restriction  on  test- 
ing are  to  blame  for  the  diminution  of  re- 
search on  this  drug.  They  note  the  contrast- 
ing attitude  In  Europe,  where  DMSO  has 
become  a  prescription  drug  In  several  coim- 
trles  because  It  has  demonstrated  Its  thera- 
peutic value. 

Then,  after  4  more  months  with  no 

action  by  the  FDA,  despite  its  promises: 

[Prom  the  Oregonlan,  Portland,  Oreg., 

November  9, 1967] 

Two  Cleveland  Clinic  Physiciaks  Stkonolt 

Protest  Removal  of  DSMO  Prom  T^esting 
(By  Ann  Sullivan) 

A  member  of  the  famed  Cleveland  Clinic. 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Hudson,  Immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association 
said  In  Portland  Tuesday  that  two  of  his 
fellow  staff  members  are  unhappy  with  the 
Pood  and  Drug  AdmlnUtratlon  edict  which 
removed  dimethyl  siUfoxlde  (DMSO)  from 
clinical  testing. 

They  are  Dr.  Arthur  Scherbel,  a  rheuma- 
tologlst  who  was  among  the  first  physicians 
to  find  definite  Improvements  In  a  painful 
and  disabling  disease  called  scleroderma  for 
which  before  DMSO  there  had  been  no  effec- 
tive therapy;  and  Dr.  Bruce  Stewart,  a  urol- 
ogist who  found  for  the  first  time  a  method 
of  relief  for  a  painful  bladder  ailment  called 
Interstitial  cystitis. 

WOMEN    UStTALLY    Hrp 

Scleroderma  Is  a  collagen-hardening  dis- 
ease which  dries  up  and  distorts  skin  and 
muscles,  proving  fatal  when  It  reaches  lung 
tissue.  " 

The  bladder  disease  Is  a  chronic  and  severe 
Inflammation  of  the  urinary  bladder  usu- 
ally striking  women.  It  does  not  respond 
well  to  medications  other  than  DMSO. 

Both  physicians  had  to  stop  treating  pa- 
tients with  DMSO,  and  have  made  vigorous 
appeals  on  behalf  of  their  paUents  to  PDA 
and  to  Congress. 

Dr.  Hudson  has  been  visiting  with  a  Uni- 
versity of  Bdlchlgan  classmate.  Dr.  Sam  Dlack, 
and  Is  making  a  number  of  speeches  here. 

He  talked  at  Woodlawn  Park  Hospital  and 
David  Douglas  High  School  Tuesday  and 
also  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Multnomah 
County  Medical  Society. 
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AMA  president  during  the  Inauguration  of 
Medicare,  Dr.  Hudson  today  feels  it  Is  get- 
ting along  reasonably  well. 

"The  physicians'  part  of  It  Is  to  take  care 
of  the  patients,  and  I  think  they  are  doing 
It.  I  don't  hear  much  talk  a)x>ut  out-and- 
out  nonpartlclpatlon.  I'm  not  really  sur- 
prised. I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  In 
the  physicians. 


POTEMTIAL   ORXAT 

"Title  19  has  a  great  potential,  I  think.  We 
like  It  because  It  does  have  that  element 
of  requiring  a  determination  of  need  for 
financial  support,  and  It  has  a  broader  base, 
you  might  say.  It  really  provides  for  all  kinds 
of  services  for  people  who  need  help." 

Dr.  Dlack  was  attempting  to  hide  a  ciga- 
rette from  his  fellow  doctor,  and  Dr.  Hudson 
laughed  that  he  himself  had  quit  long  ago, 
long  before  the  surgeon-general's  report  on 
health  dangers  from  smoking. 

"I  quit  smoking,"  he  said  mildly,  "at  a 
time  when  I  thought  It  was  harmful  as  far 
as  the  clrcvilatlon  of  the  blood  Is  concerned. 

"As  you  know,  cigarette  smoking  causes 
constriction  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  every- 
body Is  worried  about  keeping  the  blood  flow- 
ing freely  through  the  vessels.  Smoking  pro- 
duces an  undesirable  effect." 

Both  physicians  noted  that  exact  details 
of  cause  and  effect  have  not  been  proved,  but 
many  physicians  and  laymen  know  of  the 
statistics  which  show  much  heavier  circula- 
tion troubles  and  earlier  heart  attacks  among 
heavy  smokers. 


OUR  OBSOLETE  WELFARE  STATE 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  long  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
attack  poverty  in  the  United  States  is  to 
train  people  for  jobs  that  are  waiting  to 
be  filled,  jobs  that  only  industry  can 
create.  In  line  with  this  thesis,  the  major 
burden  for  waging  a  successful  war  on 
poverty  in  this  country  falls  on  business 
and  not  on  government.  Support  for  this 
view  recently  was  voiced  by  George 
Champion,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  in  a  speech  at 
Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  The 
primary  thrust  of  Mr.  Champion's  speech 
is  that  the  war  on  poverty  should  empha- 
size private  pjiitlclpatlon,  rather  than 
total  government  participation,  with  pri- 
vate entitles  such  as  the  business  com- 
munity shouldering  the  biggest  load  in 
helping  individuals  to  help  themselves.  I 
suggest  all  House  Members  read  Mr. 
Champion's  speech,  which  foUows: 

OXTR  Obsolkte  WZltark  Statb 


(Address  by  George  Champion,  chairman  of 
the   board,   the   Chase   Manhattan   Bank, 
NA.,  at  Grinnell  College  Convocation,  Grin- 
nell. Iowa,  Oct.  29,  1967) 
In  the  course  of  this  remarkable  Convoca- 
tion, you  have  heard  from  distinguished  men 
of  science  and  letters,  and  from  leaders  prom- 
inent In   the  nation's  pollUcal.  social  and 
cultural  activities. 

Since  I  myself  claim  no  expertise  In  these 
areas,  I  can  only  assume  that  President  Leg- 
gett  Included  me  on  the  program  to  provide 
a  dash  of  local  color. 


I  stand  before  you  as  a  fugitive  from  tbe 
neighboring  state  of  Ullnols.  In  fact  if  vo,i 
were  offering  a  prize  for  the  speaker  who 
had  come  the  shortest  distance  from  hi« 
birthplace,  I,  as  a  native  of  Normal,  minouT 
woiUd  be  very  much  In  the  running. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  great  American  landmarks.  Normal  u 
situated  haU-way  between  Heyworth  and 
MInonk I  " 

It's  about  twice  the  size  of  Hubert  Humnh 
rey'e  birthplace,  Wallace,  South  Dakota  aad 
roughly  as  big  as  Johnson  City,  Texas  before 
the  President  turned  up  aU  those  new  kln- 

I  was  bom  In  nilnols,  went  to  high  school 
m  California,  to  college  In  New  Hampshire 
to  work  in  Louisiana  and  New  York  and  to 
Uve  In  Connecticut.  Now  this  may  not  seem 
an  Impressive  traveling  record  to  someone 
like  yotir  vigilant  Iowa  Congressman,  H.  R 
Gross,  who  Is  always  checking  up  on  his  tiin- 
ketlng  colleagues  in  Washington  I 

But  I  can  tell  you  It  has  certainly  kept  the 
bank  examiners  In  a  quandary  and  the  sher- 
iff at  bay I 

In  my  frequent  visits  to  this  great  Mldwttt 
heartland  of  our  country,  I've  noted  many 
far-reaching  changes  over  the  years.  But  Vm 
happy  to  say  one  thing  that  has  not  changed 
since  my  boyhood  Is  the  people's  preference 
for  plain  talk.  Today,  I'd  Uke  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  refreshing  spirit  of  candor  to  dls- 
cuss  a  subject  that  U  of  growing  significance 
In  the  wake  of  this  past  summer's  violence  In 
our  cities— the  subject  of  "Our  Obsolete 
Welfare  State." 

An  Ironic  and  baflllng  aspect  of  the  recent 
riots  Is  that  many  of  the  cities  hardest  hit 
had  the  most  active  anti-poverty  programs. 
They  had  received  larger-than-average  shares 
of  the  billions  of  dollars  dispensed  each 
year  by  the  Federal  Government  to  aid  the 
underprivileged : 

Detroit  has  been  allotted  $100  million  In 
Federal  funds  for  urban  renewal  since  19flO, 
and  Is  spending  $30  million  this  year  alone 
on  Its  poverty  programs. 

Newark  has  received  more  than  $25  mil- 
lion In  Federal  anti-poverty  funds  In  the 
past  three  years,  and  Is  spending  about  a 
half  million  dollars  a  month  on  welfare  pro- 
grams. 

New  Haven  has  been  granted  Federal  ur- 
ban-renewal funds  amounting  to  about  $800 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child — a  figure 
almost  twenty  times  greater  than  New  Tork 
City's. 

How  did  It  happen,  then,  that  some  of  the 
worst  riots  occurred  In  cities  where  the  most 
money  had  been  spent? 

"Because,"  reply  some  theorists,  "net 
enough  money  was  spent." 

They  seem  to  be  saying  that  If  huge  doses 
of  a  medicine  faU.  we  should  try  more  of 
the  same  and  maybe  the  patient  wUl  even- 
tually recover. 

Considering  the  history  of  our  Welfare 
State,  though,  one  Is  Inclined  to  doubt  that 
It  would  be  wise  to  count  on  stimulating 
the  lagging  heartbeat  of  our  cities  with  stUl 
further  massive  transfusions  of  Federal 
money.  I  am  strongly  persuswled  that  money 
alone  Is  not  the  answer. 

To  help  the  poor  at  home,  Americans  are 
now  putting  up  $16  billion  a  year  In  Fed- 
eral taxes.  To  help  the  poorer  nations  of  the 
world,  they  are  putting  up  another  $5  bil- 
lion. And  this,  of  course.  Is  wholly  apart 
from  the  money  spent  on  waging  the  war 
In  Vietnam  and  maintaining  U.S.  troops  In 
Europe  and  elsewhere.  The  net  result  Is  that 
this  year  we  face  a  budget  deficit  approach- 
ing $30  billion— a  deficit  unprecedented  ex- 
cept for  the  years  of  World  War  II. 

Even  as  prosperous  a  nation  as  ours  can- 
not do  everything  at  once.  We  must  In- 
evitably make  choices.  The  riots  this  past 
summer  underscored  the  fact  that  a  re- 
appraisal of  national  priorities  Is  long  over- 
due.  Our   Welfare   State,   based   largely  on 
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the  priorities  of  thirty  years  ago.  Is  hope- 
lessly obsolete.  We  need  new  Imaginative, 
result-oriented  approaches  to  welfare — ap- 
proaches designed  to  take  full  advantage  of 
the  strengths  of  private  business  and  to  give 
every  individual  a  stake  in  our  society.  The 
eminent  Negro  psychologist.  Dr.  Kenneth 
Clark,  expressed  it  well  when  he  said:  "Peo- 
ple who  have  something  to  lose  don't  riot." 
Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
Welfare  State's  priorities  were  first  estab- 
lished. None  Is  more  significant  than  the 
enormous  upward  shift  In  family  income. 
Thirty  years  ago,  scarcely  20  per  cent  of  U.S. 
families  had  annual  Incomes  of  $6,000  or 
more.  Ten  years  ago,  this  figure  had  risen 
to  40  per  cent.  Today,  well  over  half  our  fam- 
ilies are  above  $6,000,  and  by  1975  more  than 
two-thirds  will  be  In  this  category. 

Yet  many  government  programs  are  still 
geared  to  an  earlier  era  when  Incomes  were 
lower  and  needs  were  greatly  different.  Pub- 
lic funds  are  being  used  to  subsidize  private 
endeavors  where  the  majority  of  partici- 
pants now  have  average  or  above-average 
Incomes.  For  example,  lu-ban  renewal  pro- 
grams have  chiefly  aided  Americans  In  the 
middle-income  ranges. 

The  farm  program  is  a  prime  case  in  point. 
It  Is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
more  successful  a  farmer  becomes,  the  more 
he  stands  to  receive  from  the  government. 
Over  the  years,  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  Increased  Its  costs,  its  personnel  and  its 
services — but  it  has  done  little  about  trying 
progressively  to  lower  price  supports  and 
reduce  controls  so  as  to  promote  the  kind 
of  freer  competition  that  would  be  most  ben- 
eficial to  the  farmer  himself,  the  consumer 
and  the  nation  at  large.  If  we  assume  de- 
pression as  a  normal  condition — as  the  farm 
program  does — then  the  farmer  will  always 
need  help  and  so  will  almost  everybody  else. 
Regrettably,  very  little  thought  has  been 
given  to  whether  existing  programs  for 
farmers  and  others  might  be  modified,  re- 
duced or  eliminated  to  make  way  for  new 
ones  that  rate  higher  today  on  the  national 
priority  scale.  It  has  been  well  said  that  if 
a  monument  were  erected  in  Washington 
to  every  government  program  that  has  been 
discontinued  In  the  past  three  decades,  the 
landscape  of  the  nation's  capital  would  not 
be  perceptibly  altered ! 

This  phenomenon  moved  The  Washington 
Post  to  comment  recently  that  "Obsolete 
Federal  programs,  like  old  soldiers,  never 
seem  to  die." 

Yet  the  significant  economies  in  govern- 
ment are  likely  to  come,  not  from  turning 
off  the  lights  In  the  East  Room,  but  from 
Intelligent  review  of  goals  and  the  programs 
designed  to  meet  them.  This  is  the  essence 
of  the  "Programming-Plannlng-Budgetlng" 
system  which  Is  frequently  talked  about  In 
Washington  these  days  and  which  many  pri- 
vate corporations  have  been  following  for 
some  time.  Surely  no  area  Is  more  urgently 
In  need  of  review  than  public  welfare. 

To  the  authors  of  our  Constitution  who 
designed  the  matrix  of  democracy,  promoting 
the  "general  welfare"  was  an  inspiring  Ideal. 
Today,  "welfare"  has  become  a  dirty  word. 
The  average  citizen  never  expects  to  rely  on 
welfare  and  does  not  have  much  respect  for 
those  who  do.  The  sprawling  Federal  welfare 
empire  and  the  layers  of  local  and  state  relief 
operations  are  regarded  as  the  "enemy"  by 
many  of  the  very  people  they  have  been  try- 
ing to  help.  Welfare  recipients  have  organized 
Into  \inions  to  press  their  "rights,"  and  have 
even  staged  protest  demonstrations  against 
the  system. 

Many  of  the  programs,  techniques  and 
theories  of  our  present  approach  to  welfare 
have  turned  out  to  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  from  what  was  Intended.  This  has  often 
been  the  case  with  the  attempt  to  abolish 
poverty  through  building  new  apartment 
houses  for  the  poor.  Unfortunately,  it  has 


proved  much  easier  to  rehabilitate  housing 
than  to  change  people.  New  high-rise  apart- 
ment developments  may  go  up  in  an  area, 
yet,  after  several  years,  the  neighborhood 
will  have  reverted  to  the  old  slum  conditions. 
What  has  happened  is  that  we  have  tried 
to  enclose  the  problem  of  the  poor  In  brick 
and  steel,  rather  than  working  from  the  In- 
side out  and  concerning  ourselves  primarily 
with  the  nature  and  goals  of  the  Individual. 
Admission  to  low-rent  housing  projects  has 
been  determined  by  Income — the  lowest  In- 
come. As  a  result,  families  with  the  greatest 
potential  for  fighting  their  way  clear  of 
poverty  have  been  denied  entrance  to  the 
new  apartments.  With  their  homes  torn 
down,  they  have  been  forced  to  live  elsewhere. 
The  neighborhood  thus  levels  out  ecomom- 
Ically  at  its  lowest  common  denominator  and 
becomes  a  permanent  aliun. 

The  same  lack  of  consideration  for  the  In- 
dividual exists  at  many  levels  of  our  present 
welfare  system.  Family  patterns  among  the 
poor  have  been  criunbllng  as  a  result  of  the 
rule  that  only  fatherless  families  can  qualify 
for  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  program. 
The  program  thus  has  encouraged  fathers  to 
leave  home  because  the  government  will  pay 
a  fatherless  family  more  money  than  the 
fathers  could  earn  at  their  unskilled  Jobs. 

In  New  York  City,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  700,000  people  on  welfare  are  mothers 
and  their  dependent  children.  A  pattern  of 
community-supported  illegitimacy  has  re- 
sulted from  a  situation  In  which  fathers  have 
foimd  it  economically  beneficial  to  desert 
their  families.  Three  out  of  four  children 
born  onto  the  relief  rolls  are  Illegitimate. 
Last  year  In  New  York,  63  unwed  mothers 
had  their  tenth,  eleventh  or  twelfth  child 
on  relief. 

Our  present  Impersonal  mass  approach  to 
welfare  falls  to  take  into  account  the  poten- 
tial ambition  and  economic  vigor  of  the  aver- 
age individual.  Instead,  it  "vn-ites  off"  the 
individual  as  being  Indolent,  Incompetent  oi* 
\inworthy  of  development. 

Personally,  I  believe  we  cannot  afford  to 
write  off  anybody.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  if  we  are  to  make  significant  strides  In 
the  war  on  poverty,  we  must  gear  our  effects 
to  realize  the  great  potential  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. We  must  concentrate  on  the  devel- 
opment of  his  fullest  capabUities  as  an  Inde- 
pendent being,  rather  than  a  ward  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Above  all,  we  must  em- 
phasize private  participation,  as  opposed  to 
total  government  participation,  with  private 
entitles  such  as  the  business  community 
shouldering  the  major  burden  of  helping  in- 
dividuals to  help  themselves. 
*  The  approach  I'm  suggesting  might  be 
called  "incentive  welfare,"  and  Involves  three 
primary  elements:  motivation,  training  and 
Job  opportunity. 

The  "Incentive"  approach  to  welfare  puts 
great  stock  In  those  old-fashioned — but  to- 
day largely  neglected — ideas  of  Individual 
responsibility,  personal  character,  and  the 
belief  that  every  man  is,  in  fact,  his  "broth- 
er's keeper."  This  basic  philosophy  is  well 
expressed,  I  think,  in  former  President  Elsen- 
hower's description  of  how  he  and  his  broth- 
ers worked  their  way  off  a  Kansas  farm  to 
careers  of  achievement. 

The  former  chief  executive  virrites  In  his 
new  book,  "At  Ease" : 

"All  the  younger  brothers  sent  Edgar  funds 
on  occasion,  but  he  worked  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  essentially  financed  his  own 
education.  My  appointment  to  West  Point 
assured  an  education  for  me  with  no  drain 
on  household  finances.  Ed,  remembering  the 
help  he  received,  financed  Earl's  education  at 
the  University  of  Washington.  Milton,  by 
writing  for  magazines,  correcting  English 
pajjers,  and  playing  in  a  dance  band,  was 
able  to  pay  bis  costs  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity. .  .  .  This  willingness  of  brothers  to 
aid  each  other  was  one  consequence  of  the 
guidance  we  received  as  youngsters." 
Most  of  those  trapped  In  our  city  slums 


lack  the  elements  that  were  present  In  the 
Elsenhower  success  equation  as  well  as  the 
vital,  family  stability  that  provided  the 
foundation  for  their  success.  However,  the 
fact  that  these  things  are  lacking  does  not 
mean  they  cannot  be  supplied.  It  does  not 
mean  that  those  in  the  private  sector  cannot 
do  something,  well  beyond  what  the  bureau- 
cratic state  has  been  able  to  accomplish,  to- 
ward filling  out  this  formula  for  Improving 
the  lot  of  our  underprlvUeged  groups. 

As  I  see  It,  motivation  Is  the  indispensable 
first  step. 

Not  long  ago,  a  European  newspaper  corre- 
spondent. Interviewing  residents  of  a  Chicago 
slum,    asked    one    teen-age    girl    what    she 
wanted  to  do  when  she  grew  up. 
"To  draw,"  she  replied. 

The  newsman,  pleasantly  siirprised  to  find 
artistic  Interests  In  such  unlikely  surround- 
ings, piu^ued  his  Inquiry:  "What  kind  of 
pictures  do  you  like  to  draw?" 

"Not  pictvires,"  replied  the  girl.  "Drawing 
welfare  like  mother  does." 

To  break  this  mold  of  chronic  depend- 
ency, private  business  must  reach  out  imag- 
inatively to  the  inexperienced  teen-ager  and 
the  unemployed  adult,  and  persuade  them 
that  It  can  offer  a  path  to  a  better  life.  It 
must  give  them  an  Incentive  to  leave  the 
"security"  of  their  Isolated  but  familiar 
neighborhood  for  the  gains  that  will  foUow 
upon  fitting  themselves  into  society  at  large. 
This  may  mean  setting  up  mobUe  employ- 
ment offices  within  walking  distance  of  dis- 
advantaged areas.  It  may  mean  providing 
extensive  counseling  services  to  ease  the 
difficulties  of  entering  the  working  world. 
Whatever  it  means,  biaslness  must  be  willing 
to  make  contact  with  members  of  minority 
groups  and  encoursige  them  to  acquire  mar- 
ketable skills. 

This  is  the  second  step  In  "Incentive  wel- 
fare"— education  and  training.  And  It  Is 
Inextricably  linked  up  with  the  third — job 
opportunity.  We  have  to  look  upon  training 
and  jobs  as  two  aspects  of  the  same  problem. 
The  thing  ghetto  people  want  nioet  Is  a 
job. 

Mayor  Lindsay  found  this  In  Harlem. 
Mayor  Yorty  foimd  It  in  Watts.  Mayor  Cav- 
anaugh  found  It  In  Detroit. 
And  there  are  Jobs  going  begging  today. 
Of  the  10,000  job  openings  listed  each 
month  by  the  New  York  State  Labor  Depart- 
ment, six  out  of  ten  go  unfilled. 

Across  the  nation,  there  are  more  than 
one  million  job  openings — at  the  very  time 
when  almost  three  million  people  are  un- 
employed. 

This  highlights  our  predicament :  no  skills 
for  available  Jobs,  and  no  Jobs  for  available 
skills. 

To  qualify  for  existing  Jobs  and  those  that 
will  become  available  in  the  future,  the  un- 
employed need  training.  The  answer  does  not 
lie  with  the  nation's  public  schools  although 
their  Improvement  is  greatly  needed. 

The  answer,  in  my  Judgment,  lies  with 
business  and  Industry. 

This  area  of  training  is  one  where  business 
is  uniquely  equipped  to  make  an  effective 
contribution.  More  than  that.  It  Is  one  where 
business  cannot  afford  not  to  contribute. 
For  beyond  the  social  needs  so  obvious  in 
today's  atmosphere  of  tension  are  the  eco- 
nomic Imperatives  of  providing  a  continuous 
and  growing  supply  of  trained  manpower 
and  womanpower  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  future. 

Business  Is  already  doing  a  great  deal.  In 
Philadelphia,  some  600  companies  are  work- 
ing with  the  Reverend  Leon  Sullivan's  Op- 
portunities Industrialization  Center  which. 
In  the  past  three  years,  has  trained  more 
than  3,500  disadvantaged  young  men  and 
women  for  responsible  Jobs.  In  St.  Louis,  the 
McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation  has  demon- 
strated that  In  Just  four  months,  people  with 
no  high  school  diploma  or  special  skills  can 
be  prepared  for  work  In  a  production  system 
that   demands   high    accuracy   and   precise 
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■workmanship.  In  our  own  bank,  we  have 
well  over  fifty  separate  training  pro-ams. 
Including  one  for  high  school  students  from 
high  "dropout"  areas  which  provides  part- 
time  Jobs  as  long  as  they  continue  their 
studies  and  then  permanent  employment  U 
they  make  the  grade. 

Effective  as  these  Individual  programs  are, 
I  believe  that  the  ultimate  promise  of  voca- 
tional training  can  be  realized  only  from  an 
overall  approach.  Groups  of  businessmen  In 
New  York  and  Chicago  and  Des  Moines  and 
elsewhere  should  combine  their  resources 
and  take  the  Initiative  In  cltywide  coopera- 
tive ventures  In  basic  education. 

In  Its  initial  stage,  such  a  program  would 
aim  at  bringing  Job  applicants  up  to  re- 
quired levels  of  "employablllty"  by  Improving 
their  reading,  spelling  and  calciilatlng  skills 
and  their  work  habits. 

In  Its  next  stage,  this  program  would  pro- 
vide even  more  on-the-job  training  than  Is 
being  done  now  so  that  all  workers  would 
have    greater    opportunity    to    advance    to 
higher  positions. 

Plnally,  this  program  would  include  a 
continuing  research  effort  to  devise  meana  of 
using  more  effectively  in  vocational  training 
the  programmed  learning  techniques,  teach- 
ing machines  and  audio-visual  aids  that  are 
being  developed  mainly  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools. 

Such  a  blueprint,  responsibly  and  creative- 
ly carried  out,  would  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  linking  the  varied  elements  of 
vocational  training  in  a  planned  program  of 
growth. 

Training  Is  an  essential  part  ofSny  job- 
creatlon  program,  but  It  is  futile  if  there  are 
no  Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  line.  And  In  each 
of  the  next  ten  years,  we  must  And  Jobs  for 
some  IV4  million  persons  who  will  enter  the 
labor  force — an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
rate  over  the  past  decade.  How  these  Jobs 
must  be  created  Is  no  secret.  Under  our  free- 
opportunity  system,  Jobs  come  into  being 
because  somebody  sees  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  profit  and  Is  willing  to  make  a  capital 
investment.  They  are  not  free.  They  cost 
between  $15,000  and  $20,000  apiece  in  capital 
Investment. 

Our  ability  to  provide  more  Jobs  In  the 
years  ahead  will  depend  decisively  on  oiar 
capacity  as  a  nation  to  form  capital — both 
human  and  material  capital.  Any  society  can 
add  to  its  stock  of  capital  only  through 
savings.  Thus,  to  satisfy  the  mounting  de- 
mand for  Jobs,  we  must  provide  adequate 
incentives  to  savers  and  see  to  It  that  the 
government  does  not  drain  off  savings  In 
the  form  of  wasteful  Federal  spending  and 
taxes  so  high  they  smother  incentive. 

The  trends  in  this  decade  of  the  SixUes 
are  illuminating.  While  the  population  of 
the  United  States  has  grown  10%,  the  Fed- 
eral civilian  bureaucracy  has  Increased  25%, 
overall  Federal  spending  83%,  and  non- 
defense  expenditures  almost  100%. 

Among  these  non-defense  items  are  several 
that  certainly  dont  strike  the  layman  as  es- 
sential. For  example,  I  am  thinking  about  the 
use  of  Federal  grants  to  beautify  Berkeley. 
California,  with  a  municipal  putting  green; 
to  landscape  the  city  hall  at  Overland  Park, 
Kansas;  to  construct  a  two-acre  lagoon  at 
El  Centro,  CaUfomla.  I  am  thinking  about 
tax  funds  appropriated  in  the  name  of  poor 
children  in  such  high-Income  communities 
as  Grosse  Polnte,  Michigan,  and  Beverly  Hills, 
California. 

As  a  banker,  I'm  very  much  concerned  that 
unless  we  bring  government  expenditures 
under  control  through  an  Intelligent  ordering 
of  national  priorities,  we  face  a  continuing 
budget  crisis  with  periodic  tax  Increases  and 
persistent  inflation.  We  cannot  solve  our 
fiscal  problems  by  preaching  economy  and 
practicing  extravagance.  Instead  of  trying  to 
prod  Congress  Into  action  on  raising  taxes 
and  continuing  heavy  spending,  the  Admin- 
istration should  be  proposing  new  formulas 


for  reducing  non-essential  expenditures  that 
will  bring  the  budget — and  the  economy — 
under  some  semblance  of  control. 

There  are  many  areas  where  reductions 
and  postponements  could  be  made.  Medical 
research,  a  recent  Investigation  disclosed.  Is 
wasting  a  vast  amount  and  as  a  result  Is  an 
especially  inviting  target  for  a  cutback.  So 
is  the  space  program  with  Its  expenditures  of 
over  $5  billion.  So,  too,  is  the  broad  range  of 
gov«mment  subsidies,  both  direct  and  In- 
direct. At  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  so  heavily 
committed  abroad  and  at  home,  there  Is  no 
conceivable  Justification  for  the  kind  of 
wasteful  spending  associated  with  the  busl- 
ness-as-usual  approach.  Yet,  all  too  often, 
this  Is  what  we  get  from  otur  obsolete  Welftire 
State,  dedicated  as  It  Is  to  the  proposition 
that  the  nation,  particularly  the  cities,  can 
be  nm  from  Washington  if  Congress  will 
only  authorize  bigger  and  bigger  appropria- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  disadvantaged  of  a  half  cen- 
tury ago  were  more  fortunate  than  those 
of  today.  On  our  own  Illinois  farm,  we  did 
not  have  any  bureaucrats  telling  us  that  the 
government  was  going  to  take  care  of  all  our 
needs.  We  realized  that  we  had  to  make  it 
pretty  much  on  our  own,  so  we  did  the  best 
we  coxild  and  things  seemed  to  work  out 
all  right. 

There  la  more  than  a  casual  connection,  I 
suspect,  between  the  lack  of  individual  In- 
cenUve  characteristic  of  our  present  welfare 
approach  and  the  tottering  superstructure 
of  our  welfare  system.  The  relationship  un- 
derscores one  of  the  fundamental  questions 
of  our  time:  Whether  the  Individual  will  be 
able  to  maintain  his  Identity  and  purpose  In 
an  age  which,  throiigh  rapid  technological 
progress,  has  created  awesomely  large  and 
Impersonal  Institutions  In  all  areas  of  so- 
ciety? 

It  is  essential  to  our  way  of  life  that  the 
Individual  not  only  survive  but  strengthen 
his  control  over  his  own  destiny.  Even  as 
technology  has  seemed  at  times  to  overwhelm 
him.  It  is  also  offering  opportunities  for  hu- 
man progress  eclipsing  those  of  any  other 
time.  At  the  same  time.  It  has  raised  the 
level  of  personal  aspirations — and  this  Is  no 
less  Important. 

For  the  strength  of  a  nation  Is  a  compound 
of  the  aspirations,  abilities,  energies  and 
character  of  its  people.  Any  program  of  for- 
eign or  domestic  economic  aid.  or  rehabUlta- 
tlon.  or  stimulation  or  whatever  one  chooses 
to  cau  It.  that  does  not  take  this  into  ac- 
count must  be  considered  obsolete.  It  can- 
not help  but  prove  more  of  a  burden  than  a 
benefit  to  the  people  It  is  Intended  to  serve 
That's  why  I  suggest  that  the  "Incentive 
welfare"  approach — concentrating  on  motiva- 
tion, training  and  Jobs— offers  our  best  hope 
for  helping  people  to  realize  their  opportuni- 
ties more  vividly  and  to  pursue  them  more 
consciously.  Through  this  approach,  I  believe 
we  can  deal  more  effectively  with  the  prob- 
lems of  our  cities.  For  the  sake  of  our  na- 
tion, I  am  convinced  that  we  must  do  so 
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on  crime  entitled  "Federal  Crime  Pieht. 
ers  Join  Pusli  for  Wiretap  Act,"  and  a 
statement  of  September  18  which  was 
part  of  a  release  entitled  "Take  Wraos 
Off  Organized  Crime  Data." 
Federal  Crimx  Fighters  Jom  Push  kh 

Wiretap  Act 
Washington.  D.C— An  organization  of  over 
1.000  Federal  career  employees,  all  active  in 
law  enforcement,  today  broke  with  the  John- 
son  Administration  on  the  question  of  court- 
authorized  electronic  surveillance  The  groun 
voiced  support  for  legislation  which  would 
permit  court-supervised  wiretapping  and 
bugging  In  the  Investigation  of  certain  malor 
crimes.  ' 

Rep.  Richard  H.  Poff  (R.-Va.),  Chairman 
of  the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Crime,  today  released  the  text  of  a  statement 
by  the  Association  of  Federal  Investigators 
on  electronic  surveillance.  "It  Is  enormously 
significant  that  this  Association  support  leg- 
islation" which  would  give  law  enforcement 
a  vital  investigative  tool  under  strict  court 
control  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  they  "de- 
plore the  Attorney  General's  obstructionism 
towards  federal  Investigations,"  Rep.  Poff  told 
his  House  colleagues. 

"Until  now  the  only  federal  spokesman  on 
this  issue  has  been  Attorney  General  Clark." 
Poff  explained.  "But  now.  a  group  of  more 
than  1.000  federal  career  employees  active 
In  law  enforcement  has  spoken  out  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  view."  Rep.  John  Erlen- 
bom  (R.-IU.),  a  Crime  Task  Force  member, 
later  stated,  "The  statement  of  the  federal 
Investigators  U  plain,  clear,  and  unequivo- 
cal. Evidently  when  the  Attorney  General 
speaks  on  this  Issue  he  speaks  for  himself 
and  himself  alone.  To  me,  the  federal  Investi- 
gators have  utterly  destroyed  any  basis  for 
the  Administration's  position,"  he  concluded. 
John  P.  Diuguld,  counsel  to  the  Associa- 
tion, told  Rep.  Poff.  "From  the  experience  of 
the  membership"  electronic  surveillance  "de- 
vices are  necessary,  useful  and  effective  In- 
vestigative weapons  particularly  where  or- 
ganized crime  cases  are  concerned."  The  As- 
sociation's statement  called  the  RepubUcan- 
sponsored  Electronic  Surveillance  Control 
Act  Of  1967  "a  major  step"  in  the  war  on  or- 
ganized crime. 

In  a  related  matter.  Rep.  Louis  C.  Wyman 
(R.-NJI.),  also  a  Crime  Task  Force  member, 
told  the  House  that  the  National  Association 
of  State  Attorneys  General  had  also  recently 
adopted  a  formal  resolution  supporting  eaves- 
dropping legislation  conforming  to  Republi- 
can proposals.  He  urged  the  House  to  enact 
this  legislation  as  a  matter  of  priority  and 
before  the  end  of  the  current  session. 

"TAKE  WRAPS   OFF  ORGANIZED  CRIME  DATA,"  OOP 
TASK  FORCE  TEIXS  JT7STICK  DEPARTMENT 


FEDERAL  CRIME  FIGHTERS  JOIN 
PUSH  FOR  WIRETAP  ACT 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  released  on  Septem- 
ber 21. 1967,  by  the  Republican  task  force 


Washington,  D.C. — The  Rouse  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Crime  today  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  make  available  to 
the  Congress  in  executive  or  closed  session 
the  "tape  recordings,  log  entries  and  internal 
communications"  resulting  from  electronic 
surveillance  against  organized  crime  between 
1961  and  1965. 

They  noted  that  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark  has  called  organized  crime  a  "tiny  part 
of  the  entire  crime  picture"  but  that  Just 
about  everybody  else  disagrees  with  him. 
"The  time  has  come  to  resolve  the  conflict 
...  to  get  all  of  the  available  evidence  out 
In  the  open  ...  to  discharge  the  most  fun- 
damental of  duties  to  the  American  public— 
that  of  Informing  them,  one  way  or  another 
but  once  and  for  all,  as  to  Just  what  orga- 
nized crime  is  all  about,"  the  prepared  state- 
ment continued. 

^  The  Task  Force  revealed  that  they  had 
"become  aware  In  recent  months  that  dtir- 
ing  the  period  from  1961  to  1965  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  conducted  on  Intelligence 
gathering  program  of  unparalleled  propor- 
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tloDS  concerning  organized  crime"  and  that 
In  it  they  utilized  electronic  eavesdropping 
devices.  They  charged  that.  In  substantial 
part,  the  material  for  a  recent  series  of  arti- 
cles In  Life  Magazine  "spectacularly  demon- 
strating" the  menace  of  organized  crime, 
"oould  not  have  been  obtained  other  than 
by  electronic  surveillance." 

The  report  continued:  "Prom  time  to  time 
the  product  of  these  devices — what  was 
actually  overheard  from  the  very  mouths  of 
the  hoodlums  and  racketeers  themselves — 
has  been  made  known  to  persons  outside  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  other  piirposes." 
"We  see  no  reason  why  they  would  not  sim- 
ilarly make  this  available  to  the  Congress." 
"The  people  have  an  absolute  right  to  know 
they  are  being  told  the  truth  about  orga- 
nized crime." 

The  Task  Force  proposed  examination  of 
these  materials  In  closed  session  of  Congress 
followed  by  a  case-by-case  reiK>rt  to  the 
American  people.  There  Is  no  danger  of  In- 
vading anybody's  rights  by  this,  they  pointed 
out,  "neither  the  names  of  the  Innocent,  nor 
for  that  matter,  those  of  the  guilty,  need  be 
published." 

A  Task  Force  spokesman  also  noted  that 
Inspection  of  these  materials  will  doubtless 
serve  to  end  another  controversy — that  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  electronic  sur- 
veillance. "If  these  devices  are  useless,  these 
materials  will  show  It;  If  organized  crime  Is 
a  tiny  problem,  these  materials  will  show  It." 
"To  us  at  any  rate,"  the  report  concluded, 
"this  seems  like  such  a  simple  solution  that 
we  wonder  why  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
himself  suggested  It." 

Statement  or  House  Republican  Task  Force 
ON  Crime 

The  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  urges 
that  certain  data  concerning  organized  crime 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  be  made  available  to  the  Congress  in 
executive  session. 

In  May  of  this  year.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  called  organized  crime  a  "tiny 
part  of  the  entire  crime  picture."  Not  every- 
one agrees.  His  three  immediate  predecessors 
in  o£Bce — Attorneys  General  Katzenbach, 
Kennedy  and  Rogers — have  stated  quite  the 
contrary.  Since  the  early  1950's  Congressional 
committees  of  both  Houses  have  studied,  in- 
vestigated and  grappled  with  organized 
crime  In  all  its  forms.  None  have  reported  It 
a  "tiny"  problem.  The  President's  own  Crime 
Commission  stated  that  "in  many  ways  or- 
ganized crime  is  the  most  sadistic  Itlnd  of 
crime  In  America."  And  this  Task  Force  has 
said  that  organized  crime  "poses  a  threat  of 
the  gravest  dimensions  to  the  whole  fabric  of 
American  society." 

The  time  has  come  to  resolve  the  conflict. 
The  time  has  come  to  get  all  of  the  available 
evidence  out  In  the  open.  The  time  has  come 
for  someone  to  discharge  the  most  funda- 
mental of  duties  to  the  American  public — 
that  of  Informing  them,  one  way  or  the  other 
but  once  and  for  all.  as  to  Just  what  organized 
crime  is  all  about. 

We  have  become  aware  In  recent  months 
that  during  the  period  from  1961  to  1965  the 
Department  of  Justice  conducted  an  Intelli- 
gence gathering  program  of  unparalleled 
proportions  concerning  organized  crime.  In  It 
they  utilized  electronic  eavesdropping  de- 
vices. From  time  to  time  the  product  of  these 
devices — what  was  actually  overheard  from 
the  very  mouths  of  the  hoodlums  and  rack- 
eteers themselves — has  been  made  known  to 
persons  outside  the  Department,  usually  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the 
privacy  of  a  particular  organized  crime  de- 
fendant has  been  Invaded. 

Very  little  of  what  was  overheard  has  been 
put  Into   the  public  domain,  however;   yet 
from  the  little  that  has  been  made  pubU^"" 
this  Task  Force  has  come  to  a  view  that  me 
program  was  successful  beyond  the  wildest 


Imagination  of  those  who  conceived  It.  Ufe 
Magazine,  for  example,  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  series  of  articles  which  spectacular- 
ly demonstrates  the  menace  of  organized 
crime;  the  material  for  these.  In  substantial 
part,  could  not  have  been  obtained  other 
than  by  electronic  surveillance. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  where  some  of  the 
electronic  coverage  was.  It  is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  the  tape  recordings,  log  entries  and 
Internal  communications  concerning  that 
coverage  still  exist.  In  the  past  this  Task 
Force  has  proposed  the  creation  of  a  biparti- 
san Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Orga- 
nized Crime.  We  here  reiterate  the  proposal 
and  call  upon  the  Congress  to  act  with  great 
dispatch  In  this  regard.  We  suggest,  more- 
over, that  the  first  act  of  the  Joint  Committee 
be  to  call  for  Justice  Department  materials 
concerning  their  electronic  surveillance  of 
organized  crime. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  no  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
making  some  of  this  Information  available  to 
some  people  In  order  to  Insure  fairness  to  a 
criminal  defendant,  we  see  no  reason  why 
they  would  not  similarly  make  It  available  to 
the  Congress  in  Its  law-making  function  in 
order  to  insure  the  same  fairness  to  the  law- 
abiding  American  people.  The  people  have  an 
absolute  right  to  know  they  are  being  told 
the  truth  about  organized  crime. 

We  further  prop>ose  that  these  materials  be 
examined  In  executive  session  and  that, 
thereafter,  the  Committee  publish  a  case-by- 
case  report  of  Its  findings  to  the  whole  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people.  Neither  the 
names  of  the  innocent,  nor  for  that  matter, 
those  of  the  guilty,  need  be  published;  thus, 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  invading  any- 
body's rights. 

Quite  incidentally,  inspection  of  these  ma- 
terials will  doubtless  serve  to  end  another 
controversy — that  concerning  the  effective- 
ness of  lawful  electronic  surveillance.  This 
Task  Force  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  under  appropriate  court  supervi- 
sion and  sanction.  It  can  be  both  fair  and 
effective.  We  are  quite  willing  to  have  our 
views  subjected  to  scrutiny.  If  these  devices 
are  iiseless.  these  materials  will  show  It;  If 
organized  crime  is  a  tiny  problem,  these  ma- 
terials win  show  it.  To  us,  at  any  rate,  this 
seems  like  such  a  simple  solution  to  all  the 
controversy  that  we  wonder  why  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  himself  suggested  It. 


cxni- 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  HOUSE  AC- 
TION ON  THE  AIR  QUALITY  ACT 
OF  1967 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reinecke]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  re- 
port is  prompted  by  many  questions  re- 
ceived concerning  California's  recent 
victory  In  the  passage  of  the  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

This  was  the  situation  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  when  the  act  was  considered 
on  November  2.  The  Congress  had  two 
alternatives.  Members  could — 

First.  Approve  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  which  Included  the  Dingell 
amendment.  The  Dingell  amendment — 
Introduced  in  the  House  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Representative 
John  Dxnoell,  to  replace  the  Murphy 
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amendment,  and  prompted  by  Iifichl- 
gan's  auto  manufacturing  Industry — 
would  have  forced  California  to  confine 
Itself  to  the  national  standards  of  auto- 
motive exhaust  pollutants  as  estabUahed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  imless  the  Secretary  al- 
lowed California  to  set  more  stringent 
standards  after  a  special  hearing.  As  I 
told  my  colleagues  on  the  day  of  the 
debate: 

I  do  not  think  any  appointed  ofllclal 
should  have  the  veto  power  over  the  health 
of  the  citizens  of  any  state  for  reasons  of 
political  expediency.  (Congressional  Bxcoko, 
VOL  113,  pt.  33.  p.  30066.) 

Second.  Approve  the  Murphy  amend- 
ment— added  to  the  Senate-passed 
measure  by  California  Senator  Georqx 
Murphy — which  would  permit  Califor- 
nia to  exceed  the  nationwide  air  stand- 
ards as  outlined  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  to  enforce  these  more  strin- 
gent standards.  The  Murphy  amendment 
makes  lots  of  sense  to  the  Callfomlans 
who  live  in  smog;  who  know  that  our 
problem,  as  a  State,  must  demand 
stricter  controls  than  are  needed  In  less- 
polluted  areas. 

Several  weeks  before  the  bill  was  to  be 
debated  on  the  floor,  a  meeting  of  all 
California  Members  was  called  to  discuss 
the  problem  with  Mr.  Eric  Grant — Gov- 
ernor Reagan's  director  of  motor  vehicle 
pollution  control  board — and  Mr.  Louis 
Fuller — chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Air  Pollution  Control  Board.  Our  support 
for  the  Murphy  amendment  was  unani- 
mous. At  that  meeting,  I  volunteered  to 
lead  the  effort  for  the  Republicans,  and 
Representative  Lionel  Van  Deerlin,  of 
San  Diego,  pledged  his  efforts  to  secure 
the  support  of  California's  Democrats. 

The  next  step  was  to  amass  and  digest 
all  pertinent  data.  This  Included  scan- 
ning the  900  pages  of  hearings  in  addi- 
tion to  hundreds  of  pages  of  other  In- 
formation. 

One  very  significant  report — ^whlch 
negated  a  principal  argxmient  of  the 
Dingell  prc«x)nents — was  gained  through 
the  help  of  Assemblyman  Newton  R. 
Russell — Republican,  62d  AD — who  pro- 
vided copies  of  the  hearings  before  the 
California  Assembly  committee  wherein 
representatives  of  auto  manufacturers 
admitted  In  two  instances  that  they 
could — and  were  willing  to — live  with  a 
separate  standard  for  California,  and 
that  the  language  of  the  Dingell  amend- 
ment had  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Mann,  of 
the  Manufacturers  Association. 

Another  significant  letter  was  that 
which  I  obtained  from  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association  here  In 
Washington,  D.C.  Proponents  of  the  EUn- 
gell  amendment  argued  that  should  spe- 
cial safeguards  be  mandatory  for  any  new 
car  sold  in  California,  it  would  destroy 
the  whole  concept  of  mass  production.  I 
felt  this  was  a  defeatable  argument,  so  I 
questioned  the  AMA  to  determine  all  the 
various  options  available  in  automobiles 
today. 

The  reply,  which  became  an  important 
document  in  our  quest  for  votes  in  Cali- 
fornia's favor,  provided  absolutely  con- 
clusive evidence  that  there  is  actually  In 
excess  of  a  full  year's  production  of 
available  purchase  options  without  mak- 
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Ing  two  cars  alike.  Parts  are  manufac- 
tured In  mass  production,  but  assembly 
is  on  a  custom  basis  for  wide  sales  ap- 
peal. 

The  third  significant  argument  of  the 
proponents  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  ad- 
mitted California's  special  problem  and 
admitted  that  special  treatment  would 
probably  be  necessary.  It  seemed  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Secretary  would  decide 
against  California,  but  to  be  sure,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  asking: 

In  view  of  the  vast  researcti  and  long- 
standing technical  efforts  In  California  on 
the  problem  of  automobile  exhaust  emission, 
can  you  at  this  time  give  me  yo\ir  assurance 
that  without  further  hearings,  CaUfornla 
will  qualify  to  establish  standards  more 
stringent  than  those  which  will  be  set  by 
yotir  office  for  the  nation  as  a  whole? 


After  no  response  for  a  week,  I  phoned 
the  Secretary.  His  office  at^sured  me  that 
the  reply  would  be  received  in  time.  No 
reply  the  next  day,  so  I  phoned  again. 
My  call  was  returned  by  one  of  the  as- 
sistants to  the  Secretary.  He  attempted 
to  assure  me  in  glowing  terms  that  the 
Secretary  would  decide  in  favor  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  I  insisted  on  the  answer  in 
writing.  He  assured  me  that  I  would  have 
it.  The  reply  had  not  been  received  as 
we  were  called  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  debate  the  bUl. 

A  fourth  significant  piece  of  evidence 
for  "our  side"  resulted  from  a  similar  let- 
ter which  I  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Trowbridge. 

The  Secretary's  reply  said  in  part; 

National  diversity  In  this  critical  area  de- 
mands that  state  and  local  governments  be 
allowed  to  maintain  control  over  policies 
which  may  be  needed  to  assure  a  habitable 
environment. 

Here  was  an  example  of  one  F^eral 
agency — familiar  with  air  pollution  prob- 
lems— fully  agreeing  with  California. 

To  acquire  the  necessary  votes,  the 
strategy  adopted  was  to  ask  each  Cali- 
fornia Congressman  to  personally  con- 
tact the  members  of  his  own  party  on  his 
own  committees. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Van  Deerlin]  and  I  made  several  short 
speeches  in  the  House  to  alert  the  Mem- 
bers and  to  arouse  interest  in  our  posi- 
tion. 

A  significant  publicity  operation  was 
that  of  the  delivery  of  more  than  300,000 
letters  by  radio  station  KLAC  to  the  en- 
tire California  delegation.  A  great  deal  of 
news  coverage  was  generated  and  a  large 
measure  of  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Metro- 
media station  KLAC.  Numerous  meetings 
were  held  with  the  California  delegation 
leaders  resulting  in  several  letters  which 
were  sent  to  every  Member  of  the  House. 

Several  times,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  explain  California's  needs  before  the 
cameras  of  NBC,  Mutual,  and  Metro- 
media. 

Wording  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Moss],  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, became  a  most  important  part  of 
our  strategy.  In  my  contact  with  Repre- 
sentative WttLiAM  Springer,  of  Illinois 
the  senior  Republican  on  the  committee' 
he  advised  me  that  although  he  was  not 


In  favor  of  our  California  amendment,  he 
would  not  speak  against  it  if  only  Cali- 
fornia were  involved,  but  if  the  amend- 
ment opened  up  the  bill  to  other  States, 
he  would  actively  oppose  us.  The  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Springer]  is 
highly  respected  and  I  felt  we  could  not 
risk  his  opposition.  At  my  request,  the 
language  of  the  California  amendment 
was  made  identical  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage first,  to  satisfy  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Springer],  and  second,  to 
prevent  any  further  tampering  with  the 
bill  when  it  went  to  the  House-Senate 
conference— two  extremely  Important 
points. 

A  few  days  before  the  bill  came  up  for 
debate,  the  House  Rules  Committee  held 
hearings,  and  thanks  to  a  strong  plea 
from  Congressmen  Smith  and  Sisk,  of 
California,  we  were  assured  that  we  could 
offer  our  amendment  on  the  floor  and 
that  we  would  be  allowed  2  hours  of  de- 
bate. 

During  the  week  of  the  debate,  the 
manufacturers  were  lobbying  furiously, 
and  the  entire  California  delegation  was 
making  all  possible  personal  contacts. 
CaUfomia's  congressional  delegation 
faced  a  test  in  salesmanship  that  would 
be  watched  by  the  entire  Nation.  Results 
of  our  leadership  and  our  predebate  per- 
sonal salesmanship  would  soon  be  deter- 
mined. 

Things  went  as  expected  when  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  of- 
fered the  California  amendment  until  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Joel- 
SON]  offered  a  further  amendment  which 
would  have  opened  the  biU  to  other 
States.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Springer]  immediately  got  into  the  de- 
bate and  argued  against  all  amendments, 
including  California.  Fortunately,  the 
New  Jersey  amendment  was  narrowly  de- 
feated, and  the  vote  came  to  the  Cali- 
fornia amendment. 

California  won  152  to  58,  a  wide 
margin. 

One  final  act  of  this  story  took  place 
after  all  debate  had  closed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
delivered,  by  messenger,  the  answer  to 
my  letter  mentioned  earlier.  The  reply 
was  unfavorable  to  CaUfomia  and  yet 
the  Secretary  actually  withheld  the  re- 
ply from  me  while  delivering  a  carbon 
copy  to  our  opposition  early  in  the  day. 
The  Secretary  obviously  knew  that  If  I 
had  the  letter  in  my  possession  in  time 
to  make  the  point  in  debate,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  larger  vote  for  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  a  prime  example  of  com- 
promising the  health  of  the  people  of 
California  for  the  sake  of  bureaucratic 
expediency.  Since  that  time.  I  have  writ- 
ten the  Secretary  asking  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  unbelievable  action,  but 
have  received  no  response  at  this  print- 
ing. 

My  sincere  appreciation  goes  to  all 
members  of  the  California  delegation 
who  worked  very  hard  and  cooperated 
100  percent  with  the  leadership— Con- 
gressmen Lipscomb,  Holifuld,  as  weU  as 
Van  Deerlin  and  myself. 

As  passed  by  the  Congress,  the  Air 
Quality  Act  of  1967  firmly  allows  our 
State  to  go  above  and  beyond  the  national 
level  of  air  poUution  control  standards 
The  State,  our  country,  and  the  cities  in 
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my  district  have  my  pledge  that  I  win 
conthiue  to  do  anything  I  can  to  aid  to 
helping  California— and  Los  Angeles  to 
particular— to  rid  our  skies  of  smog. 

ASSEMBLY    OF    CAPTIVE    NATIONS 
RECOGNIZES  50  YEARS  OF  COM 
MUNIST  IMPERIALISM— n 
Mr.    McEWEN.    Mr.   Speaker    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  toe 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  volume  113  part 
23.  page  31473. 1  detaUed  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Na- 
tions in  New  York  City  on  Saturday 
November  4,   acknowledging  the  59th' 
anniversary  of  Communist  imperialism 
To  complete  the  record,  attached  is 
the  analysis  by  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  press,  as  well  as  the 
speeches  of  the  various  participants  and 
the  covering  letters  from  Fellks  Gadom- 
ski,  the  acting  secretary  general  of  the 
Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Assembly    op    Captive    European 
Nations, 

New  York.  N.Y..  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kupferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ktn»FERMAN:  The 
ACEN  truly  appreciated  your  appearance  at 
our  special  meetings  to  protest  50  years  of 
Communist  aggression.  We  realize  that  you 
have  a  busy  schedule  and  are,  therefore, 
grateful  that  you  found  time  to  be  with  ua. 
Please  And  enclosed  here  with  a  copy  of  our 
news  release  on  the  meeting  for  your  Infor- 
mation. 

By  paying  tribute  to  the  victims  of  com- 
munism you  help  Inspire  the  captive  peo- 
ples of  East-Central  Europe  not  to  lose  hope 
In  one  day  regaining  personal  freedoms  and 
national  Independence. 
With  best  regards.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Feliks  Gadomski, 
Acting  Secretary  General. 
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[From  ACEN  Press.  Nov.  4,  1967] 

Repeesentativk  Kupferman  Scorxs 

Communist  Rule 

Congressman  Theodore  R.  Kupferman  (R.- 
N.Y.)  today  charged  that  the  Soviet  Union 
used  doubletalk  to  cover  her  failures  in  com- 
peting with  the  democracies.  Rep.  Kupfer- 
man was  the  featured  speaker  at  a  special 
plenary  session  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  (ACEN),  convened  on  the 
eve  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  to  protest  Communist  imperial- 
ism in  Eastern  Europe. 

Addressing  a  capacity  audience  at  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  International  Center  to 
New  York,  the  Congressman  said : 

"I  will  continue  to  make  my  voice  felt  to 
help  put  an  end  to  Soviet  imperialism." 

Other  distinguished  speakers  at  the  meet- 
ing Included  Christopher  Emmet,  Chairman 
of  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive  Na- 
tions; Francis  Wazeter.  President  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  New  York  Divi- 
sion; Ferenc  Nagy,  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Hungary;  and  Vaclovas  Sidzikauskas ,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  for  a  Free  Uthuanls. 

George  M.  Dimitrov,  Chairman  of  ACEN, 
which  consUts  of  exiled  leaders  from  Albania, 


\ 


Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
lAtvla,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania, 
opened  the  meeting  with  brief  Introductory 
remarks. 

Dr.  Dimitrov  said,  In  part:  ".  .  .  We  must 
use  this  occasion  to  renew  our  appeal  to  the 
free  world  to  acknowledge  the  fundamental 
right  to  national  self-determination  of  our 
peoples  and  to  aid  them  In  their  quest  for 
Its  restoration." 

Mr.  Emmet,  who  has  long  been  active  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom,  refuted  the  myth 
that  the  "welcome  changes  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope" were  so  fundamental  and  far-reach- 
ing that  there  were  no  more  captive  nations 
m  the  area. 

Be  also  said:  Europe,  including  Eastern 
Europe,  Is  still  the  main  theater  of  the  East- 
West  confrontation,  and  .  .  .  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  freedom  will  ultimately  be  decided 
there  ..." 

Former  Hungarian  Prime  Minister  Nagy 
brought  into  sharp  focus  the  extent  of  the 
forces  and  circumstances  that  had  played 
g  key  role  in  bringing  the  USSR  to  its  pres- 
ent international  status. 

Mr.  Nagy  asserted  that  "one  must  take 
advantage  of  the  political  as  well  as  the  eco- 
nomic difficulties  of  communism." 

"The  prevailing  dlssastlsfaction  among  the 
peoples  of  East-Central  Europe  must  also 
be  exploited,  along  with  the  Increasing  In- 
tellectual unrest  in  the  Communist  world." 
be  said. 

Mr.  Wazeter,  an  American  of  Polish  de- 
scent, stressed  that  the  peoples  of  East-Cen- 
tral Europe  had  long  been  steeped  In  demo- 
cratic traditions,  but  that  these  traditions 
and  the  people's  aspirations  had  been 
thwarted  by  the  Communist  regimes. 

"Life  In  America,"  he  said,  "is  so  good 
that  few  people  today  take  an  Interest  in 
the  outside  world  .  .  .  The  example  of  East- 
em  Europe  should  be  a  reminder  to  us  to 
be  on  the  alert." 

Mr.  Sidzikauskas.  who  followed  Mr.  Waze- 
ter to  the  rostrum,  analyzed  the  situation 
on  behalf  of  the  Baltic  States. 
He  said : 

"The  problem  of  the  Baltic  States  is  an  In- 
ternational problem.  The  restoration  of  their 
Independence  Is  one  of  the  main  elements 
of  the  all-European  settlement,  which  Is — as 
VS.  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  stated  in 
his  October  7,  1966  address — to  "make  Eu- 
rope whole  again." 

Prof.  Vratislav  Busek,  President  of  the 
Federation  of  Former  Political  Prisoners,  also 
delivered  a  short  address,  pointing  out  that 
concentration  camps  In  the  USSR  were  still 
In  existence  today. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  addresses,  Josef 
Lettrlch    of    Czechoslovakia    introduced    an 
ACEN  declaration,  which  the  plenary  session 
adopted  unanimously. 
The  Declaration's  operative  part  said: 
"1.  The  Assembly  asks  for  the  restoration 
ol  freedom   and    Independence   to   Albania, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia,  Elstonle,  Hungary. 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  and  Rumania,  as 
a  prerequisite    for    establishing    a    durable 
peace  in  Europe. 
2.  This  can  be  only  achieved  by: 

(a)  Putting  an  end  to  Interference  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Internal  and  external 
affairs  of  the  East-Central  European 
countries; 

(b)  Withdrawing  Soviet  troops  and  bases 
and  agents  from  the  territories  of  the  cap- 
tive nations; 

(c)  Re-establishing  democratic  institu- 
tions through  free  elections  of  governments 
responsive  to  the  wUl  of  the  people." 

The  meeting,  which  had  opened  with  an 
Invocation  deUvered  by  Msgr.  John  Balkunas. 
President  of  the  Conference  of  Americans  of 
Central  and  Eastern  E^uropean  Descent,  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  distinguished 
guests.  Among  the  special  messages,  letters, 
and  cables  received  were  those  from  the  Mi- 
nority Leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  Everett 


McKinley  Dlrksen  (R.-Ill.);  Sen.  Peter  H. 
Domlnlck  (R.-Colo.);  Sen.  Chaxles  H.  Percy 
(R.-IU.);  House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  R. 
Ford  (R.-Mlch.);  Rep.  Frances  P.  Bolton  (R.- 
O.);  Rep.  John  H.  Buchanan  (R.-Ala.);  R^. 
John  D.  Dlngell  (D.-Mlch.);  Rep.  Michael  A. 
Pelghan  (D.-O.);  Rep.  Samuel  N.  Prtedel 
(D.-Md.);  Rep.  Frank  Horton  (R.-N.Y.); 
Rep.  Edna  P.  Kelly  (D.-N.Y.);  Rep.  John  O. 
Marsh,  Jr.  (D.-Va.);  Rep.  Thomas  G.  Morris 
(D.-N.  Mex.);  Rep.  Ed  Relnecke  (R.-CaUf.); 
and  Rep.   Henry  C.   Schadeberg   (R.-Wlsc.). 

Committes  for  a  Free  Lithuania, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Ted  Kttpferman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Kupferman:  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  having  put  In  the  Congressional 
Record  the  recent  deliberations  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations,  inclutii 
ing  my  address,  and  for  your  thoughtfullness 
in  sending  me  the  pertinent  excerpt.  By 
doing  this  you  have  rendered  a  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  captive  nations  of  East-Cen- 
tral Europe. 

With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

V.    SroZIKAUSKAS, 

Chairman. 

Assembly    of    Captive    Europfan 
Nations. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Kxtpferman, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  The  ACEN 
Is  grateXul  to  you  for  coming  to  our  meeting 
at  November  4th,  in  spite  of  a  busy  sched- 
ule and  many  commitments.  Your  keen  and 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  record  of  com- 
munism contributed  to  the  success  of  our 
special  meeting  to  protest  50  years  of  com- 
munism. Your  timely  and  frank  remarks  were 
truly  appreciated  by  the  participants.  We  are 
truly  honored  to  number  you  among  our 
friends. 

On   behalf   of   the    ACEN    and   myself   I 
would   like   to   thank   you   for   demonstrat- 
ing once  again  your  support  for  our  cause. 
With  warm  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  M.  Dimitrov, 

Chairman. 

ASSEMBLT     OF     CAPTTVE     EUROPEAN 

Nations, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  22, 1967. 
Hon.  Theodore  R.  Ktn>FERMAN, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kupferman:  Thank 
you  BO  much  for  your  kind  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 9.  We  were  delighted  to  see  the  addresses 
and  the  Declaration  on  the  60th  Anniversary 
of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Inserted  by  you 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  November  7, 
1967,  and  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port you  are  so  effectively  showing  to  the 
cause  of  the  captive  European  nations. 

The  reason  for  my  delay  in  acknowledging 
your  letter  Is  that  I  was  waiting  for  the 
speeches  of  Messrs.  Wazeter,  Emmet  and 
Nagy  which  you  so  very  kindly  promised  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  as  weU.  I 
am  enclosing  the  speeches  herewith.  As  you 
will  notice  Mr.  Wazeter's  speech  Is  included 
In  the  press  release  of  the  Radio  Free  Europe 
which  had  broadcast  the  proceedings  of  the 
ACEN  meeting  in  various  languages  to  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Your  generous  gesture  of  coming  to  our 
meeting  and  delivering  your  most  Interesting 
address  was  very  much  appreciated  by  our 
members  and  we  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you. 
I  am  taking  this  opp>ortunlty  to  encloae 
herewith  your  pictures  taken  at  the  meeting 
as  a  momento  of  this  event. 


With  renewed  thanks  and  kindest  regards, 
lam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

FxLiKs  Gadomski. 
Acting  Secretary  GeneroL 

Speech  or  Fbamcib  Wazeter  as  Reported  bt 
Radio  Free  Europe 

Francis  Wazeter,  a  New  York  corporation 
lawyer  of  Polish  ancestry  who  is  president  of 
the  New  York  division  of  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can Congress,  told  the  meeting  that  while 
"less  than  one  percent  of  the  holders  of  good 
Jobs  in  the  Soviet  or  satellite  regimes — those 
who  have  good  apartments,  cars,  country 
places,  and  don't  have  to  queue" — are  cele- 
brating the  Soviet  60th  anmversary,"  people 
in  the  Soviet  empire  and  in  the  satellites 
who  have  to  work  two  Jobs  to  make  half  of 
one  living  .  .  .  live  in  crowded  quarters,  wait 
in  long  lines,  can't  criticize  the  government 
m  loud  tones  .  .  .  realize  they  have  nothing 
to  celebrate. 

"They  can't  openly  gather  and  say  we  dis- 
agree," Wazeter  added. 

"For  every  alleged  step  the  Soviets  have 
taken  forward,"  he  continued,  "we  in  the  free 
world  have  taken  1,000  steps  forward".  Dur- 
ing the  last  50  years  in  the  Soviet  Union  he 
said,  they  have  found  "new  ways  of  murder- 
ing people  .  .  .  starving  them  as  in  the 
Ukraine,  suppressing  free  speech  .  .  .  (ham- 
pering and  sometimes  crushing)  churches, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  in  all  nations. 

'Bishops  have  been  murdered  and  Cardi- 
nals imprisoned,"  Wazeter  continued.  They 
turned  a  Lithuanian  church  Into  a  museum 
of  atheism,  he  said  and  "we  have  seen  denun- 
ciations of  great  artists  because  the  tenets  of 
art  don't  conform  with  communism."  The 
free  world  has  learned  from  "the  alleged 
progress  of  Soviet  Russian  that  we  can't 
trust  them."  Wazeter  asserted.  "Whenever 
they  make  a  treaty  they  will  never  keep  It  If 
it  is  more  practical  to  break  It.  They  will 
subjugate  any  people,  take  over  any  country 
they  can." 

"We  have  seen  100  million  people  suffering 
since  1945,"  Wazeter  declared.  "They  have 
been  deprived  of  their  natural  rights  given 
them  by  God — the  right  of  self  determina- 
tion, the  right  to  possession  of  their  rightful 
frontier,  and  the  right  to  become  part  of  the 
free  world." 

"However,"  he  concluded  "we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Soviet  empire  will  meet  the  (same) 
fate  of  the  Hitler  empire  that  looked  In- 
vincible in  1941,"  and  ended  four  years  later 
with  Hitler  dying  "Ignominlously." 

Address  by  Ferenc  Nagy,  Formek  Prime  Min- 
isteb  of  Hungary,  Deuverkd  on  the  Oc- 
casion OF  THE  Special  MsEriNO  of  the 
ACEN  To  Protest  60  Years  of  Commujobm. 
ON  November  4,  1967,  D*  New  York  Crrr 
Today's  plenary  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
Captive  European  Nations  was  convened  to 
assess  and  evaluate  the  accomplishments,  the 
shortcomings  and  the  conditions  of  commu- 
nism diulng  the  past  60  years.  Many  people 
in  the  political,  diplomatic  and  sclentlflc 
circles  of  the  free  world  are  also  studying  this 
subject.  Experts  examine  all  aspects  of  the 
historical  events  which  have  taken  place  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  and  will  establish  their 
findings  on  the  basis  of  their  national,  politi- 
cal or  ideological  concepts.  Therefore,  it  Is 
Just  natxiral  If  we.  East  Central  European 
exUes,  look  back  on  the  60  years  of  com- 
miinism  thtxjugh  the  fate  of  otir  peoples. 
We,  as  the  representatives  of  nations  which 
have  suffered  historic  Injustice  not  only  have 
this  right  but  the  duty,  also,  since  the  fate 
of  our  nations  is  directly  connected  with  the 
status  and  the  present  International  stand- 
ing of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Studies  dealing  with  the  foreign  poUcy  ad- 
vancement of  the  Soviet  Union  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  the  details,  but  almost 
all  agree  on  one  question.  They  agree  that 
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the  successes  or  failures  of  Soviet  actions 
are  attributable  almost  completely  to  the 
clever  and  forcible  foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Its  mistakes  and  weakness.  Too  few 
people  note  that  In  the  international  politi- 
cal field  various  forces  face  one  another  and 
the  standpoints  and  actions  taken  by  the  op- 
posing side  can  help  or  hinder  the  aspirations 
of  the  other.  Experts  relate  how  It  was  pos- 
sible that  a  backward  nation  encumbered 
by  a  devastating  clvU  war  could  become  a 
world  power  In  the  span  of  60  years. 

They  describe  how  a  formerly  Insignificant 
but  aggressive  small  group  could  expand  the 
territory  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  250,000 
square  miles;  how  Its  power  spread  to  engulf 
all  of  East-Central  Europe  and  how  the  So- 
viet Unloa  became  the  second  largest  mili- 
tary power  of  the  world.  This  Is  related  as  if 
this  were  due  solely  to  Soviet  will  and  abUlty 
and  as  If  she  had  not  been  faced  with  other 
great  powers  who  contributed  to  Soviet 
achievements  with  their  weakness  in  part 
was  diplomacy.  Similarly,  when  the  experts 
establish  that  Soviet  foreign  policy  could  not 
achieve  successes  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  communism — because  of  its  revolu- 
tionary nature  could  have  expected  more  re- 
KViltB — ^in  the  underdeveloped  nations — they 
consider  this  failure  the  outcome  of  lack  of 
will  or  weakness  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  not  as 
the  result  of  resistance  on  part  of  the  West, 
primarily  that  of  the  United  States.  Thus,  If 
we  try  to  account  for  the  accomplishments 
and  the  failures  of  communism  in  foreign 
policy  during  the  past  50  years  we  must 
establish  not  only  how  clever  this  Soviet 
diplomacy  has  been,  but  how  and  to  what 
degree  the  lack  of  experience  of  the  western 
great  powers,  their  diplomatic  weakness  and 
naive  faith  contributed  to  the  conquests  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  what  degree  re- 
sistance of  the  western  powers  checked  So- 
viet aims  since  the  beginning  of  the  cold  war. 
In  history  from  time  immemorial  few 
statesmen  or  military  leaders  believed  in 
peaceful  coexistence  of  the  great  p>owers.  For 
this  reason  from  back  in  ancient  times  a  rule 
was  created  stating:  "I  cannot  permit  even 
a  friendly  nation  to  be  as  strong  tu  to  en- 
danger my  position."  This  principle  could 
not  always  be  realized  by  certain  great  powers 
but  the  one  which  neglected  to  enforce  it 
always  came  to  grief. 

The  Soviet  Union  began  to  play  Its  role 
as  a  great  power  In  1939  with  the  conclu- 
sions in  the  Ribbentrop-MolotOT  Pact.  This 
pact  and  Soviet  foreign  policy  which  fol- 
lowed made  It  clear  that  the  Soviet  Union 
was  led  by  ambitions  to  acquire  new  terri- 
tory, to  extend  her  political  Influence  over 
European  as  well  as  Asian  countries.  When 
the  war  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  was  raging  on  Soviet  soil,  would  It 
not  have  been  possible  for  the  western  powers 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  before 
the  alliance  was  established  that  a  victory 
could  not  be  utilized  by  either  power  for 
territorial  gains  or  to  expand  its  Influence 
over  other  countries?  What  would  have  hap- 
pened to  the  Soviet  Union  If  Britain  had 
concentrated  only  on  defending  her  own 
territory  and  America  would  have  similarly 
concentrated  her  efforts  only  to  the  war 
against  Japan  during  the  years  of  the  Ger- 
man-Soviet war  without  aiding  the  Soviet 
Union  by  many  ways? 

The  Soviet  Union  won  the  war  with  the 
military  and  economic  aid  of  the  West.  Fol- 
lowing the  war  the  West  permitted  the  Soviet 
Union  to  make  demands  and  create  Jet 
bombers  as  If  it  had  been  Soviet  aid  which 
saved  the  West. 

The  Soviet  Union  became  a  world  power 
through  Its  conquest  of  East-Central  Europe. 
When  the  West  yielded  Poland — in  whose  de- 
fense Western  Europe  entered  the  war — the 
fate  of  East-Central  Europe  was  decided.  The 
Baltic  nations  after  twenty  years  of  wonder- 
na  progressive  and  independent  exUtence 
became  repubUcs  In  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
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prlved  even  from  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendent statehood  while  the  other  nations 
became  unfortunate  colonies.  By  1955  the 
Soviet  Union  ah-eady  ruUng  more  than  a 
dozen  countries  carried  on  a  destructive 
crlsis-creaUng  policy  in  the  United  Nations. 
Neither  objective  diplomats  nor  historians 
can  deny  that  neglecting  to  protect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  East-Central  European 
nations  was  Instrxmaental  in  encouraging  the 
Soviet  Union  to  expand  Its  conquests  to  Asia 
and  other  continents.  This  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  became  a  world 
power  which  now  can  influence  international 
politics  and  create  crises  ail  over  the  world. 
It  was  not  the  superiority  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy which  was  the  main  factor  In  achieving 
successes,  but  also  the  amateurish  credulity 
and  unpreparedness  of  Western  diplomacy 
that  contributed  to  the  fact  that  world 
public  opinion  considers  Soviet  foreign  policy 
successful  now— fifty  years  after  the  Bol- 
shevik counterrevolution  and  22  years  after 
the  end  of  the  second  world  war. 

It  was  not  only  the  Rlbbentrop-Molotov 
pact  which  warned  about  Soviet  plans  for 
conquest.  115  years  ago,  a  great  Hungarian 
exile,  Louis  Kossuth,  predicted  in  several 
speeches  made  in  the  United  States  that  if 
Russian  conquests  are  expanded  the  United 
States  win  finally  be  faced  with  the  Russian 
threat. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  McKlnder 
the  father  of  geopoUtlcs  stated  that:  "who 
rules  Bast  Europe  commands  the  heart- 
land* who  rules  the  heartland  commands  the 
world  Island." 

One  must  recognize  the  fact  that  western 
diplomacy  learned  a  lesson  from  the  Cen- 
tral-Eastern European  tragedy.  The  Marshall 
Plan,  The  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  policy 
of  containment  effectively  checked  further 
commimlst  expansion. 

These  foreign  policy  decisions  were  Instru- 
mental In  saving  Iran,  Greece.  Turkey.  South 
Korea  and  Berlin,  but  they  came  too  late  to 
save  Central-Eastern  Eiirope. 

Soviet  diplomacy  was  neither  Ijetter  nor 
worse  after  1947  than  it  had  been  before.  It 
was  American  diplomacy  which  became  more 
decisive  and  therefore  more  effective.  This 
strengthening  of  American  diplomacy  and  its 
increases  indicated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
respects  only  strength  and  decisiveness. 

Soviet  conquests  and  a  general  communist 
expansion  could  have  been  ended  only  by 
demonstrating  power. 

Many  aspects  of  the  war  In  Viet  Nam  are 
presently  being  debated  by  American  pubUc 
opinion,  but  little  Is  said  about  its  most  im- 
portant aspect.  And  this  Is  the  fact  that 
since  the  war  has  been  fought  in  Viet  Nam 
there  has  been  no  communist  expansion  not 
only  in  Southeast  Asia  but  nowhere  else  in 
the  world.  On  the  contrary.  The  second 
strongest  conunxuiist  party  in  Asia,  that  in 
Indonesia  U  "out  of  business".  Not  one  of 
the  African  nations  became  communist. 
Cambodia  and  Singapore  are  turning  more 
and  more  toward  the  West.  The  policy  of 
strength  is  imderstood  equally  well  by  Mos- 
cow and  Peking,  it  was  this  strong  American 
poUcy  which  prevented  the  Soviet  Union 
from  adding  new  gains  to  those  of  the  past 
60  years. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  making  plans  for  another  50  years  in  this 
Jubilee  year.  But  Soviet  plans  can  not  be  the 
only  ones  which  are  made  for  the  future  in 
the  field  of  international  politics.  The  west- 
em  world  must  also  make  Ite  own  plans. 
These  plans  must  deal  not  only  with  the 
problem  of  preventing  further  communist 
expansion  but  should  also  plan  how  to  rem- 
edy the  injustices  of  the  past  60  years. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
conquest  of  Central-Eastern  Europe  is  the 
greatest  success  of  the  past  60  years  of  com- 
murUsm;  if  we  do  not  forget  that  the  cold 
war  was  a  consequence  of  this  conquest,  then 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  policy  of  the 


West  toward  Central-Eastern  Europe  must  h« 
a  positive  one.  The  end  of  the  cold  war  a^ 
a  peace  based  on  Justice  must  be  sought  in 
Central-Eastern  Exu-ope.  ""sai  m 

The  Moscow  celebrations  are  not  without 
shadows.  "wu* 

One  must  take  advantage  of  the  poUtlcal 
as  well  as  economic  difficulties  of  com 
munlsm.  The  prevaUlng  dissatisfaction 
among  the  peoples  of  Central-Eastern 
Europe  must  also  be  exploited  along  with  th« 
increasing  InteUectual  unrest  in  the  com 
munlst  world.  It  is  not  only  the  peoples  of 
Central-Eastern  Europe  who  stand  in  need 
of  a  postlve  western  policy  but  entire  man- 
kind,  also,  which  u  yearning  for  peace  and 
justice.  ^^ 

ACEN  Speech  bt  Christopks  Emmet 
It  is  always  an  honor  to  speak  to  members 
of  this  Assembly  because  of  the  convlcUons 
I  share  with  you,  and  because  of  your  au- 
thority to  speak  for  those  convictions  as  the 
only  free  representatives  of  the  Captive 
peoples. 

Ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Assembly 
in  1963,  you  have  filled  a  vital  role,  but  never 
has  your  work  been  so  lonely,  or  so  neces- 
sary, as  in  the  last  few  years.  You  have  been 
lonely  because  two  myths  became  more  and 
more  widely  accepted  In  the  free  world. 

The  first  myth  Is  that  the  welcome  changes 
in  Eastern  Europe  are  so  fundamental  and 
far-reaching  there  are  no  Captive  Nations 
anymore. 

The  second  myth  is  that  there  U  a  growing 
detente  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  partly  as  a  result  of  changes 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  mostly  as  a  result  of 
the  split  between  Moscow  and  Peking. 

In  regards  to  this  detente  illusion  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolu- 
tion offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  put  the 
past  and  present  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  perspective;  and  to  remind  the  world  that 
while  Communism  is  no  longer  monolithic, 
the  main  center  is  still  in  Moscow  and  its 
basic  foreign  policies  remain  unchanged.  This 
means  that  Europe.  Including  Eastern 
Europe,  is  sUll  the  main  theater  of  the  Bast- 
West  confrontation,  and  that  the  victory  or 
defeat  of  freedom  will  ultimately  be  decided 
there,  even  though  the  confrontation  Is  on 
a  global  scale. 

It  is  the  long-arm  of  Moscow,  not  of  Pe- 
king, which  creates  this  global  confrontation. 
It  links  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  crisis  in  the 
Near  East,  and  the  guerrilla  war  In  Latin 
America  with  the  continued  Communist  di- 
vision of  half  of  Europe. 

The  wild  excesses  of  the  Red  Guards  In 
China,  the  terrible  costs  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
and  the  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will 
help  the  United  States  to  end  that  war  have 
all  served  to  encourage  the  detente  illusion. 

But  there  have  been  four  new  develop- 
ments which  will  serve  to  xmdermlne  both 
myths  I  mentioned — the  detente  illusion  and 
the  belief  that  there  are  no  longer  any  Cap- 
tive Nations. 

The  first  development  Is  the  exposure  by 
the  Arab-Israel  war,  and  its  aftermath,  of 
the  growing  Soviet  control  of  the  Arab  world, 
with  its  vital  strategic  Importance  and  In- 
valuable oil  resources  for  Europe.  Without 
the  vast  Soviet  arms  shipments  and  en- 
couragement of  the  most  militant  Arab  na- 
tions, the  conquest  of  Israel  would  never 
have  seemed  possible  to  the  Arabs.  Hence 
the  Soviets  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
war,  and  they  have  successfully  exploited 
the  Increased  Arab  hatred  of  Israel  resulting 
from'  the  defeat  to  gain  even  g;reater  control, 
because  the  weakness  of  defeat  has  made  the 
Arabs  even  more  dependent. 

The  second  development  Is  the  Soviet 
policy  of  greatly  increased  military  aid  to 
Vietnam,  and  firmer  demands  for  a  total 
American  retreat.  This  makes  a  mockery  of 
the  widespread  belief  that  the  Soviets  have 
had  a  common  Interest  with  the  UJ3.  in 
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ending  the  Vietnam  War,  and  are  only  re- 
itralned  by  the  wicked  Chinese. 

I  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  October  7 
Issue  of  the  EconomUt,  probably  the  most 
widely  respected  weekly  magazine  in  the 
world: 

'The  Russians,  whose  aid  to  North  Viet- 
nam was  recently  estimated  by  the  Amer- 
icans to  be  running  at  the  level  of  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  have  now  agreed  to  send  a 
great  deal  more:  maybe  twice  as  much. 
It  has  been  argued  by  this  paper  among 
others,  that  North  Vietnam's  growing  de- 
pendence on  Russian  supplies  ought  to  in- 
crease Russia's  leverage  in  Hanoi.  So  it 
ought:  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
lever  \s  being  pulled." 

•  •  •  *  • 

"The  Russians,  while  gaining  from  the 
West's  willingness  to  abide  by  the  dividing 
line  In  Europe,  are  increasing  their  support 
for  an  armed  assault  on  the  dividing  line 
in  Asia." 

The  third  startling  new  development  is 
the  launching  of  the  Soviet  antl-balllstics 
missile  program,  and  their  refusal  even  to 
negotiate  with  the  United  States  to  prevent 
this  new  arms  race,  or  to  limit  the  arms  race 
In  the  Near  East. 

The  foiu^h  new  development  has  been 
the  new  Eastern  policy  of  the  West  German 
coalition  government  which  began  in 
December  a  year  ago.  As  the  Economist 
says  in  the  same  significant  article: 

"Herr  Kiesinger's  letter  to  the  East  Ger- 
man prime  minister,  with  Its  offer  of  a  high- 
level  official  to  talk  over  the  problems  of 
partition,  shows  how  far  the  West  Germans 
have  moved  towards  accepting  the  division 
of  their  country." 

The  German  government  has  offered  high 
level  direct  negotiations  with  the  Ulbricht 
regime,  has  abandoned  the  Hallsteln  Doc- 
trine, which  forbade  German  diplomatic 
relations  with  countries  recognizing  that 
regime,  and  has  sought  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  all  the  Conununlst  goverzunents 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  has  granted  govern- 
ment guaranteed  credits  for  trade  with  those 
Conununlst  countries,  besides  building 
factories  and  delivering  highly  sophisticated 
machines,  etc.  It  even  abandoned  the  escape 
clause  which  formerly  permitted  West  Ger- 
many to  suspend  trade  agreements  with 
East  Germany,  if  there  is  a  new  threat  to 
Berlin  I 

While  offering  all  these  concessions  to  the 
East  European  Communist  governments. 
Bonn  made  every  effort  also  to  conciliate  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself.  It  accepted  and  pro- 
claimed the  Doctrine  that  the  reunification 
of  Germany  depends  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  that  a  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo  must 
precede  reunification — abandoning  its  previ- 
ous stand  that  no  meaningful  relaxation  of 
tensions  Is  possible  as  long  as  Germany  and 
Europe  remain  forcibly  divided  I 

What  was  the  response  of  the  Soviet  and 
satellite  governments  to  these  concessions? 
With  the  exception  of  Rumania,  the  re- 
sponse was  Increased  vilification  of  the  "mili- 
tarists and  revanchlsts"  In  Bonn,  and  a  de- 
mand for  new  conditions  before  they  would 
accept  diplomatic  relations.  They  established 
a  Hallsteln  Doctrine  in  reverse,  stating  that 
West  Germany  must  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Ulbricht  regime  before  diplo- 
matic relations  could  be  resumed. 

Why  should  the  Soviets  and  their  Com- 
munist allies  fall  to  encourage  such  German 
concessions,  which  tend  to  strengthen  the 
status  quo  in  East  Germany  and  in  East- 
ern Europe?  Does  this  not  Indicate  continued 
Soviet  hopes  of  expanding  their  Infiuence 
Into  Western  Europe,  if  NATO  weakens  fur- 
ther and  U.S.  troops  are  withdrawn. 

If  the  present  Soviet  leaders  really  wanted 
peaceful  coexistence  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo,  why  did  they  not  only  refuse 
these  German  offers  but  refuse  to  support 


U.S.  offers  to  leave  and  neutralize  South 
Vietnam.  If  only  the  people  there  are 
guaranteed  the  right  to  decide  their  own 
fate?  Why  should  they  spend  billions  to  gain 
control  of  the  Arabs  and  their  oil,  when  they 
have  more  oil  than  they  need  themselves — 
unless  they  want  the  power  to  pressure  or 
blackmail  European  nations.  like  Britain, 
which  depend  on  that  oil?  As  well  as  gain 
a  foothold,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean? 

The  ConmiunlBt  reaction  not  only  confirms 
the  continued  aggressive  aims  of  the  TJSS.TR. 
but  its  continued  domination  of  the  Com- 
munist governments  of  Eastern  Europe,  with 
the  partial  exception  of  Rumania.  The  soli- 
darity of  the  satellite  governments  with  the 
Soviets  Communists  in  the  Arab-Israel  War 
as  well  as  on  Vietnam  Is  further  confirma- 
tion. 

Pew  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  I  have 
Just  recited  may  be  new  to  you.  But  the  en- 
couraging thought  I  want  to  leave  with  you 
is  that  these  facts  about  Soviet  policy,  and 
the  obviously  expansionist  pattern  which 
they  reveal,  are  becoming  more  obvloiu  to 
others,  also,  and  harder  even  for  wishfiU 
thinkers  to  evade.  When  a  magazine  of  the 
International  standing  and  liberal  orienta- 
tion, of  the  Economist  openly  draws  some  of 
these  conclusions,  a  new  event  has  occurred. 

However,  I  have  held  the  most  sensational 
Economist  bombshell  for  the  end. 

In  concluding  that  article,  it  says  some- 
thing I  have  not  read,  or  heard  except  in  the 
circles  of  the  Assembly,  for  many  years.  The 
Economist  points  out  that  the  Soviets  still 
have  an  Achilles  heel  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
that  the  free  world  still  has  an  unused  bar- 
gaining power  exploit  that  weakness,  if  the 
Soviets  persist  in  refusing  to  reciprocate 
western  concessions. 

I  quote :  "If  political  forces  were  allowed  to 
take  effect  in  anything  like  a  normal  way, 
the  government  of  East  Germany  would  not 
last  a  minute,  and  one  or  two  other  East 
European  governments  might  not  last  much 
longer.  This  Is  the  place  where  the  advantage 
Is  with  the  West.  There  are  msmy  ways  in 
which  this  advantage  can  be  used  without 
resorting  to  arms." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that  this 
tragic  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik 
Revolution  has  been  commemorated  In  a 
book  which  Is  worthy  of  that  tremendous 
subject — "Workers  Paradise  Lost"  by  Eugene 
Lyons,  a  great  authority  on  the  Soviet  Union 
and  a  great  friend  of  the  Captive  peoples,  in. 
eluding  the  Russian  people.  The  truth  the 
book  reveals,  often  by  quotes  from  official 
•Soviet  government  statistics  and  from  the 
mouths  of  Bolshevik  leaders  themselves, 
shows  that  the  propaganda  of  the  Commu- 
nists has  been  their  only  great  success;  and 
that  even  most  antl-Oommunlsts  In  the 
world  today  still  believe  some  of  the  myths 
created  by  that  propaganda. 


ALBANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  I>erwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  55th  anniversary  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  autonomy  by  the  people  of  Al- 
bania with  the  proclamation  of  their 
independence  from  Turkish  domination. 

The  Albanians  were  developing  a 
steadily  progressing  state  in  the  period 
between  World  Wars  I  and  n,  but  fell 
to  the  Fascist  forces  of  Mussolini  in  April 


1939.  In  the  period  brought  to  a  close 
by  World  War  n.  Communist  forces 
seized  control  and  in  a  series  of  unprece- 
dented terrorist  assaults,  wiped  out  le- 
gitimate leaders  of  the  Albanian  people 
and  thus  converted  Albania  into  a  Com- 
munist state. 

To  compoimd  the  problems  of  the  Al- 
banian people,  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  this  small  country  has  plunged 
into  the  center  of  the  Russian -Chinese 
Communist  debate  as  a  pro -Peking  force, 
thus  isolating  itself  from  its  Communist 
neighbors,  imposing  hardships  on  the 
Albanian  people. 

We  must  keep  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Albania  1ms  a  long  and  proud  his- 
tory, dating  back  to  the  pre-Roman  times 
and  they  have  survived  numerous  for- 
eign invasions  and  have  maintained  their 
spirit  of  independence. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  Its  size  and 
its  policy  of  deliberate  isolation,  Albania 
is  all  but  forgotten  in  present  day  politi- 
cal discussions  and  its  people,  therefore, 
are  locked  into  a  Commimist  dictator- 
ship with  scant  attention  payed  to  them. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in 
calling  this  histoilc  day  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  is  to  remind  the  Members 
of  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Albania  who  suffer  under  a  cruel 
Communist  regime  and  struggle  to  main- 
tain their  identity  and  faith  in  the  even- 
tual restoration  of  freedom  to  their  long- 
suffering  land. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL,  JEWISH 
NATIONAL  FUND,  CALLS  FOR  UJS. 
SUPPORT  OP  ISRAEL 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwkikkh] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newly  formed  Pennsylvania  Council  of 
the  Jewish  National  Fund  held  its  In- 
augiu-al  meeting  in  Hanisburg  on  Sun- 
day, November  19.  Composed  of  out- 
standing Jewish  leaders  from  more  than 
20  communities  In  all  parts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  this  coun- 
cil has  been  formed  to  accomplish  two 
extremely  worthwhile  aims. 

One  of  these  aims  is  to  arouse  wide- 
spread public  support  for  the  State  of 
Israel  as  the  Jewish  homelsuid  faces  a 
renewed  struggle  for  its  very  survival. 

The  other  aim  is  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  important  work  the  Jew- 
ish National  Fund  hEis  done  in  the  Holy 
Land  since  1902.  The  Jewish  National 
Fund  has  planted  more  than  100  million 
trees  on  formerly  barren,  rocky  slopes  in 
Israel.  It  has  drained  swamplands,  built 
roads,  and  reclaimed  unproductive  soil 
for  agricultural  development.  By  doing 
so  the  Jewish  National  Fimd  has  con- 
tributed mightily  to  Israel's  domestic 
progress  and  well-being.  It  has  pioneered 
in  a  program  of  land  reclamation  and 
forestation  that  should  become  a  model 
to  other  nations  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pennsylvania  Coim- 
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cll  of  the  Jewish  National  Fund  has 
honored  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on' Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Morgan],  and  myself  by  appointing  us 
honorary  chairmen  of  the  council. 

In  that  capacity,  we  serve  with  the 
Honorable  Raymond  P.  Shafer,  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  Honorable  George  M.  Leader, 
former  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  Honorable  Henry  EUenbogen,  of 
Pittsburgh,  president  judge  of  the  court 
df  common  pleas  of  Allegheny  County. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  with  the 
new  council  members  November  19  In 
Harrisburg  and  to  address  the  group  on 
the  role  that  Members  of  Congress  are 
playing  to  insure  the  future  security  of 
the  State  of  Israel  in  today's  troubled 
Middle  East. 

The  council  at  that  meeting  took  Its 
first  official  action,  adopting  a  resolution 
which  calls  on  the  President  to  declare 
this  Nation's  determination  that  Israel 
shall  be  able  to  live  in  security  and  peace 
with  her  neighbors. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  op  Pennsylvania  CotTNcn,. 
Jewish  National  Fund 

Whereas  the  Jewish  People  and  the  Sov- 
ereign nations  of  the  world  have  i^  a  half 
century  accepted  the  promise  of  Jewish 
Statehood  set  forth  In  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tion, and 

Whereas  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
therein  set  forth,  the  Jewish  People  did  de- 
clare the  State  of  Israel  In  being  as  of  May 

Whereas  in  less  than  two  decades  the 
people  of  Israel  have  had  to  do  battle  In 
defense  of  their  homeland  against  an  enemy 
bent  upon  their  total  destruction,   and 

Whereas  men  of  good  wUl  in  the  nations 
of  the  world  do  recognize  the  Inherent  right 
of  a  people  to  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors without  fear  of  assault,  and 

Whereas  the  American  people  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  recognized  the  right  of  the  Jewish 
People  to  live  in  peace  in  their  homeland 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  we,  the 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  CouncU  of  the 
Jewish  National  Fund  'n  executive  session 
assembled  in  Harrisburg,  on  November  19 
1967.  as  representatives  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munities of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania do  hereby  severally  and  Individually 
call  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  declare  in  forthright  terms  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  Government  and  its 
people  that  the  people  of  Israel  shall,  with 
their  help,  henceforth  and  forever  more  be 
secure  within  their  borders  and  live  In 
peace. 

B«  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  Pennsylvania  and 
State  legislative  and  political  leaders,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  this  resoluUon 
be  adopted. 

Adopted  November  19,  1967. 

LSWIS    A.    TROT2KT, 

Chairman,  Wilkea-Barre. 

RriTBEN  H.  MiLLBa, 

Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee, 

Harrisburg. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times,  Issue  of  Sunday,  November 
26,  points  out  in  a  masthead  editorial 
the  need  for  seeing  to  It  that  excessive 
amounts  of  dollars  do  not  get  Into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  It  stresses  that  the 
British  failed  to  take  this  fundamental 

precaution— with    respect    to    pounds 

and  that  U.S.  policy  must  Insist  on  it  if 
it  is  to  protect  the  dollar  against  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  the  pound. 

Putting  first  things  first,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  a  schedule  of  pri- 
orities in  Federal  spending  be  estab- 
lished in  which,  at  least  until  the  Viet- 
nam war  is  ended,  all  nonessential  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  eliminated.  Addi- 
tional controls  over  foreign  investment 
are  needed  too,  for  it  would  be  immeas- 
urably harmful  to  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  if  the  dollar  were  to  be 
sacrificed  to  a  continuing  lack  of  fiscal 
restraint  on  the  part  of  the  Great 
Society. 

We  cannot  have  gxms  and  butter  and 
jam.  While  the  definition  of  "jam"  may 
be  arguable,  the  urgency  of  the  funding 
of  guns  to  support  American  lives 
abroad  is  imdeniable.  This  alone  causes 
vast  injections  of  American  dollars 
overseas  and  while  this  is  going  on  rea- 
sonable restraints  on  American  tourist 
expenditures  are  advisable. 

I  commend  the  Times  editorial  to  the 
reading  of  all  Members  of  Congress: 


to  finance  the  chronic  deficit  In  the  natlon'i 
balance  of  payments.  "»«on  i 

Washington  can  no  longer  go  on  apply. 
Ing  Inadequate  tourniquets  to  Its  hMMr 
rhages  of  dollars.  It  was  Justifiable  to  mova 
slowly  and  moderately  when  the  nation  had 
ample  reserves  of  gold  and  when  foreto 
confidence  In  the  dollar  was  strong  But 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  resources  of  even  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  economy 

The  Administration  can  overcome  com- 
placency and  uncertainty  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  program  to  regain  control 
over  the  domestic  economy  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  drains  on  the  dollar  To  meet 
the  first  objective,  moderate  curbs  on  credit 
and  on  nonessential,  non-poverty  Govern- 
ment spending  are  required.  To  meet  the 
second,  what  Is  needed  Is  direct  and  effective 
action  to  replace  the  present  hodgepodee 
of  makeshifts  that  are  Intended  to  dSeml 
the  dollar.  Mandatory  controls  over  corpo- 
rate  Investment  and  bank  loans  abroad  are 
called  for,  as  well  as  Increased  incentives  to 
repatriate  foreign  profits  and  possibly  a  tax 
on  tourism. 

Such  a  course  will  make  plain  that  the 
Administration  Is  determined  to  fulflu  its 
repeated  pledges.  It  may  Involve  some  drying 
up  of  International  liquidity,  which  the 
devaluation  of  sterling  has  already  reduced 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  But  If  the  world 
Is  to  avoid  the  kind  of  fiscal  chaos  that 
prevailed  In  the  late  1920-s  and  early  I930'8 
the  United  States  must  put  Its  accounu  In 
order  while  It  still  has  time. 


NEW  ATTEMPT  ON  TAXES 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  URGES  RESPON- 
SIBLE FISCAL  POLICY 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampehire  [Mr.  Wymak]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RecoRD  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  DEiXNSE  or  the  Dollar 
The  gold  rush  that  has  developed  since 
sterling's  devaluation  represents  a  dangerous 
new  challenge  to  the  dollar  and  to  the  exist- 
ing monetary  system  that  Is  based  on  cooper- 
ation between  the  United  States  and  other 
Industrial  powers. 

Heightened  demand  for  gold  was  to  be  ex- 
pected In  the  wake  of  devaluation  In  Britain. 
But  It  has  assumed  feverish  proportions  with 
the  news  that  Prance  was  unwilling  to  come 
to  sterling's  rescue  and  had  opted  out  of  the 
gold  pool  that  was  designed  to  share  the  costs 
of  moderating  speculative  fever.  Now  that  the 
pound  has  fallen,  the  speculators  are  declar- 
ing that  the  doUar  Is  next. 

However,  the  fall  of  the  pound  and  the 
weakness  of  the  dollar  cannot  be  blamed  en- 
tirely onjPrench  skepticism  or  on  the  actions 
of  the  grfomes  of  Zurich  or  on  weaknesses  In 
International  cooperation,  although  all  these 
factors  have  played  an  important  part.  It  Is 
Washington  and  London  that  have  the  chief 
responsibility  for  maintaining  confidence  In 
the  two  key  currencies  by  seeing  to  it  that 
there  are  not  excessive  amounts  of  dollars 
and  pound  In  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

The  British  failed  to  take  this  fundamental 
precaution.  They  had  bought  more  abroad 
than  they  sold  abroad,  continuing  to  live  be- 
yond their  means  through  the  strategem  of 
International  borrowings.  Their  creditors 
balled  out  the  British  over  and  over  again. 
That  was  the  most  that  international  co- 
operation could  do.  It  could  not — and  can- 
not— effect  a  ciwe. 

The  United  States  has  also  allowed  too 
many  dollars  to  flow  abroad.  Unlike  Britain, 
this  country  has  been  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  trade.  But  It  has  a  staggering  deficit 
In  Its  tourUt  account.  In  foreign  plant  invest- 
ment and  in  spending  for  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. There  U  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  the 
French  view  that  Europe  Is  underwriting 
American  Industry's  Invasion  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  war  in  Vietnam  by  helping 


Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration is  trying  to  breathe  new  life  into 
the  L.  B.  J.  effort  for  a  tax  increase.  They 
are  presenting  to  Congress  what  they  say 
is  a  new  plan  for  cutting  back  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

The  move  is  designed  to  meet  the  firm 
feeling  within  Congress  that  no  tax  in- 
crease should  even  be  considered  without 
a  substantial  cutback  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. 

If  the  new  L.  B.  J.  plan  seems  con- 
vincing, then  many  of  our  colleagues  will 
likely  be  more  inclined  to  go  along  with 
the  tax  increase  idea. 

On  the  other  hand,  If  the  new  plan  ap- 
pears to  be  vague  or  othei-wise  insuffi- 
cient, then  we  will  be  right  back  where 
we  have  been  since  late  summer,  with 
nearly  all  Members  opposed  to  raising 
taxes. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  tax  in- 
crease without  big  cuts  in  Government 
spending  would  be  useless,  or  worse.  The 
root  cause  of  today's  fiscal  problems  is 
not  the  level  of  taxes,  after  all,  but  Gov- 
ernment spending  which  over  the  past  5 
years  has  skyrocketed  to  irresponsibly 
high  levels. 

President  Johnson  did  not  help  his 
argument  for  a  tax  increase  any  when  he 
said  a  few  days  ago  that  the  British  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  was  another  rea- 
son why  we  should  Increase  taxes. 

His  argument  had  some  merit  in  terms 
of  the  results  of  the  British  move.  But  he 
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missed  the  great  opportunity  to  show 
how  conditions  which  led  to  the  devalua- 
tion have  real  meaning  for  this  coun- 
try and  for  L.  B.  J.'s  own  fiscal  policies. 
The  devaluation  of  any  currency  in  the 
International  money  market  is  a  compli- 
cated action  involving  many  things.  But 
basically,  the  reason  why  a  country  has 
to  put  a  lower  official  exchange  rate  on 
its  currency  is  that  the  demand  for  that 
currency  has  already  decreased  in  rela- 
tion to  other  currencies. 

When  the  basic  economic  position  of 
a  nation  declines  then  general  confidence 
in  that  nation's  currency  is  also  damaged. 
There  are  basically  two  reasons  why 
Britain's  economic  position  has  declined. 
First.  Britain  is  buying  too  much  from 
other  countries  in  relation  to  what  it 
sells. 

The  British  economy  depends  heavily 
on  selling  manufactured  goods  abroad 
to  get  the  money  to  buy  food  and  raw 
materials  she  must  have. 

Recently  Britain  has  been  falling  be- 
hind in  producing  goods  at  prices  attrac- 
tive enough  to  compete  successfully  with 
goods  from  Germany,  Japan,  France, 
Sweden,  and  many  others. 

So  Britain  is  spending  more  money 
abroad  than  she  is  earning,  and  this 
means  a  balance-of -payments  problem. 
Second,  the  British  have  set  up  a  high 
welfare  system  for  its  citizens  on  bor- 
rowed money.  They  have  run  up  huge 
budget  deficits  to  pay  for  these  welfare 
schemes.  The  politicians  have  tried  to 
tell  the  voters  that  they  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing. 

The  political  appeal  was  successful, 
and  the  welfare-promising  politicians 
got  elected,  but  now  they  are  in  trouble 
and  so  is  their  nation's  fiscal  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  sounds  familiar, 
there  is  a  reason,  and  this  is  what  L.  B.  J. 
missed  telling  us.  There  is  a  real  parallel 
between  what  has  alreaay  happened  in 
Britain  and  what  is  beginning  to  happen 
here. 

Our  Government  has  set  up  expensive 
welfare  schemes  on  borrowed  money  at 
the  same  time  we  are  financing  a  costly 
war.  Budget  deficits,  which  were  already 
far  too  big  when  L.  B.  J.  came  into  office 
4  years  ago,  have  more  than  tripled  since 
then. 

We  also  have  a  serious  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  to  continue  and 
worsen. 

The  British  experience  gives  us  rea- 
son to  buckle  down  and  start  running 
our  Government  on  a  responsible  finan- 
cial basis:  reason  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing down  to  the  bare  bones  level  and  to 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  problem. 
The  economic  future  of  our  coimtry  is 
very  much  at  stake  right  now  on  this 
issue  and  we  all  must  concern  ourselves 
with  It. 


V 

THE  UNITED  S'TATES  SHOULD  PRO- 
POSE THE  ADMISSION  OF  BOTH 
SOUTH  AND  NORTH  VIETNAM  TO 
THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiriELD ) .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
PuciNSKil  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  evident  from 
press  reports  that  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
are  scoring  overwhelming  victories  over 
the  Communists  in  Vietnam,  and  it  is 
now  generally  agreed  that  North  Viet- 
nam cannot  win  the  war. 

Even  the  most  bitter  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  determination  to  preserve 
freedom  In  Southesist  Asia  against  Com- 
munist aggression  are  now  agreed  that 
the  military  strength  of  both  our  own 
forces  and  those  of  our  allies  will  mean 
ever-increasing  losses  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

I  believe  history  will  show  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  right — as  were  his  two 
predecessors.  President  Eisenhower  and 
the  late  President  Kennedy,  in  deciding 
to  make  a  firm  military  stand  against 
Communist  aggression  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  it  is  my  intention  to  continue 
supporting  the  President's  efforts. 

However,  having  said  this,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  in  the  wake  of  our  spectacular 
military  victories  we  must  create  a  polit- 
ical instrument  which  will  hasten  the 
day  when  the  two  factions  of  Vietnsmi 
can  be  persuaded  to  commence  negotia- 
tions for  an  end  to  these  hostilities. 

It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  until 
such  a  political  vehicle  is  designed,  mili- 
tary action  will  have  to  continue  and 
with  it  the  very  tragic  loss  of  American 
lives. 

I  proposed  yesterday  in  a  speech  in 
Chicago  that  the  United  States  take  the 
lead  to  create  the  necessary  political  ma- 
chinery for  ending  this  conflict  by  sug- 
gesting that  both  South  Vietnam  and 
North  Vietnam  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  a  substantial  school  of  opin- 
ion in  America  which  believes  that  the 
United  Nations  should  be  the  vehicle  for 
ending  the  dispute  in  Vietnam. 

In  my  own  congressional  district,  we 
have  obtained  more  than  10,000  signa- 
tures In  just  a  few  days  urging  the 
United  Nations  to  accept  President 
Johnson's  proposal  that  the  United  Na- 
tions negotiate  a  cease-fire  agreement 
and  then  work  out  a  permanent  peace 
formula  for  Vietnam. 

It  occurs  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
prospects  for  the  United  Nations  becom- 
ing the  vehicle  for  ending  hostilities  in 
Vietnam  would  be  substantially  In- 
creased if  both  South  and  North  Viet- 
nam were  members  of  the  international 
organization. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  United  Nations  finds  Itself  in  a  diffi- 
cult position  to  Intervene  when  neither 
of  the  two  warring  factions  are  members 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Both  South  and  North  Vietnam  have 
asked  for  membership  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  I  shall — at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks— include  an  extensive  memoran- 
dum on  this  matter. 

South  Vietnam  submitted  its  applica- 
tion in  1956  and  again  in  1958.  The  res- 
olution sponsored  by  the  United  States 
for  recognition  of  South  Vietnam  was 
approved  in  December  of  1958  by  a  vote 
of  eight  to  one,  but  was  subsequently 
vetoed  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

North  Vietnam  originally  applied  on 
November  22, 1948,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 


United  Nations  asking  for  membership, 
pledged  to  accept  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  including  a  re- 
nunciation of  war.  No  official  action  was 
taken  on  this  resolution  until  September 
16,  1952,  when  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
newed their  request  £ind  the  request  was 
rejected  by  the  Security  Council  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  1. 

Only  the  Soviet  Union  voted  for  ad- 
mission of  North  Vietnam. 

It  appears  to  me,  Mr.  Spesiker,  that 
the  cause  of  peace  will  best  be  served  if 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union — along  with  the  other  members  of 
the  Security  Council — agree  at  this  point 
to  admit  both  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  is  on  record 
as  favoring  the  admission  of  North  Viet- 
nam. The  United  States  is  on  record  In 
favor  of  admitting  South  Vietnam. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  lead  the  way  in  bringing 
this  entire  matter  before  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  Soviet  Union  insists  on 
blocking  admission  of  South  Vietnam 
even  after  being  assured  that  we  wlU 
not  object  to  the  admission  of  North 
Vietnam,  then  it  would  appear  to  me 
that  world  opinion  will  be  able  to  ac- 
curately fix  the  blame  on  those  obstruc- 
tionists in  the  United  Nations  who  do 
not  want  to  resolve  the  Vietnam  conflict 
in  an  orderly  manner.  The  Soviet  Union's 
veto  of  South  Vietnam  would  clearly  indi- 
cate to  the  world  that  it  is  the  Soviet 
Union  and  not  the  United  States  which 
wants  to  see  the  conflict  in  Vietnam 
prolonged. 

There  are  those  who  would  ask  if  we 
should  also  admit  Red  China  into  the 
United  Nations  at  this  time. 

My  own  answer  is  a  firm  "No"  and 
the  reason  is  very  justifled. 

North  Vietnam  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  provisions  of  the  United  Nations 
charter,  whereas  Red  China  has  bluntly 
stated  that  while  it  will  accept  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations,  it  will  not 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  charter  and 
will  not  renounce  war  and  aggression  as 
a  means  of  settling  disputes. 

The  tremendous  military  victories  be- 
ing scored  by  our  own  soldiers  and  oxir 
allies  against  North  Vietnam  might  very 
well  have  staged  the  setting  under  which 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  may  find  a 
suggestion  by  the  United  States  that  both 
nations  be  admitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions an  acceptable  solution  at  this  time. 

It  is  quite  clesu*  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  until  such  a  move  is  made,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  bring  the  armed  conflict  to 
an  end  and  General  Westmoreland's 
prediction  that  our  troops  will  be  needed 
in  South  Vietnam  for  at  least  another  2 
years  may  be  proven  correct. 

I  firmly  believe  that  while  we  must 
continue  to  support  President  Johnson's 
firm  determination  to  preserve  freedom 
and  justice  in  South  Vietnam,  we  must  at 
the  same  time  use  every  resource  at  our 
command  to  help  end  these  hostilities.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  believe  the  United 
States  should  lead  the  way  in  proposing 
admission  of  both  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam to  United  Nations  membership. 

The  memorandum  on  the  history  of 
this  subject  follows: 
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Chbonoloot  of  Applications  bt  thx  OVN 
[OoremMzm  or  Vi^tmam — Saigon)  and 
THZ  DRV  (Dkmocsatic  Refttblic  or  VlXT- 
NAM — Hanoi)   fos    MnranwHip    in     thb 

Unttsd  Nations 

1.  On  November  33.  1948,  tbe  "Chairman 
of  tbe  DRV  In  Paris"  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary-General  requesting  admission  of 
the  DRV  to  the  United  Nations  and  transmit- 
ting a  declaration  by  which  the  DRV  would 
accept  and  respect  the  obligations  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  once  admitted  to 
membership.  The  Secretariat  appears  not  to 
have  considered  this  letter  a  valid  applica- 
tion, since  It  was  not  circulated  as  a  United 
Nations  document  until  September  17,  1953, 
In  response  to  a  Soviet  reques*.  at  the  Sep- 
tember 16  meeting  of  the  Security  Council 
mentioned  in  paragraph  3  below. 

3.  The  DRVs  application  in  1949  for 
ECAFE  membership  was  rejected  by  ECAFE 
in  October  1949,  on  the  ground  that  the  DRV 
did  not  yet  conduct  its  own  International  re- 
lations. Following  this  decision,  ECAFE  ad- 
mitted the  State  of  Vlet-Nam  as  an  associate 
member. 

3.  On  December  29,  1951,  the  DRV  Foreign 
Minister  renewed  his  request  for  admission 
to  the  United  Nations.  This  communication 
to  the  Secretary-General  was  circulated  as  a 
United  Nations  document,  considered  at  a 
Security  Council  meeting  on  September  16, 
1952,  and  rejected  by  a  1  (USSR) -10  vote. 

4.  The  State  of  Vlet-Nam  submitted  an 
application  to  the  United  Nations  on  Decem- 
ber 17,  1951,  which  was  vetoed  by  the  USSR 
in  the  Security  Council  on  September  19, 
1952.  Nevertheless,  in  1952  the  Seventh  Gen- 
eral Assembly  found  that  "Vlet-Nam"  was 
qualified  for  admission  and  should  be  ad- 
mitted. 

5.  Vlet-Nam 's  (the  "State  or')  application 
was  again  vetoed  by  the  USSR  in  December 
1955). 

6.  On  November  12,  1956,  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  renewed  its  application  for  mem- 
bership In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary-General. 
No  action  was  talcen  by  the  Security  Council 
at  that  time. 

7.  The  11th  General  Assembly,  at  its  re- 
sumed session  in  1957,  considered  two  res- 
olutions: 

a)  a  13-power  (Western)  draft  in  which 
the  General  Assembly  would  reaffirm  its 
findings  that  "Vlet-Nam"  is  fully  qxialified 
for  membership  and  request  the  Security 
Council  to  reconsider  the  Vietnamese  ap- 
plication; 

b)  a  Soviet  draft  in  which  the  General 
Assembly  would  request  the  Security  Coun- 
cil to  reconsider  the  applications  of  the  DRV 
and  North  Korea,  as  well  as  the  Republic 
of  Korea  and  "South  Vlet-Nam,"  with  a  view 
towards  recommending  the  simulUneoua 
admission  of  all   four. 

On  January  30,  1957.  the  13-power  draft 
was  adopted  by  a  substantial  majority  while 
the  Soviet  draft  was  defeated  in  Commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  35  to  1,  with  35  abstentions. 

8.  On  January  26,  1957,  and  March  13, 
1967,  in  cables  to  the  Secretary- General  and 
Secvjrtty  Council  President  respectively,  the 
DRV  protested  the  General  Assembly's  con- 
sideration of  the  South  Vietnamese  applica- 
tion and  claimed  that  it  was  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  1954  Geneva  Agree- 
ments and  was  aimed  at  the  permanent 
partition  of  Vlet-Nam. 

9.  On  April  4,  1957,  the  Republic  of  Vlet- 
Nam,  In  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary-General, 
asserted  that  the  OVN  legally  represented 
the  entire  territory  of  Vlet-Nam,  including 
the  areas  occupied  de  facto  by  the  Viet- 
Mlnh  authorities,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
General  Assembly  had  requested  the  Secu- 
rity Council  to  reconsider  the  application  of 
"Viet-Nam"  and  not  Jiist  "South  Vlet-Nam." 

10.  The  Security  Council  met  on  Septem- 
ber 9,  1957,  again  to  consider  the  applica- 
tions of  the  RepubUc  of  Korea  and  the  Re- 
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public  of  Vlet-Nam.  The  USSR  proposed  the 
admission  of  both  Koreas  but  suggested  that 
consideration  of  Vlet-Nam's  membership  be 
postponed  until  it  had  been  unified.  The  So- 
viet proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Security 
Council  1  (USSR)  to  10,  while  the  Soviets 
again  vetoed  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam's 
application. 

11.  In  October  1967,  the  General  Assembly 
again  called  for  the  admission  of  "Vlet-Nam," 
by  a  vote  of  49-9  (Soviet  Bloc)  with  23  ab- 
stentions. However,  a  resolution  requesting 
the  Security  Council  to  consider  "all  appli- 
cations" (thus  Including  North  and  South 
Vlet-Nam  and  North  and  South  Korea)  for 
membership  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  only 
37  to  33,  with  10  abstentions. 

12.  On  October  24,  1958,  the  DRV  reiterated 
that  the  United  States  draft  resolution  In 
the  General  Assembly  was  in  conflict  with 
the  Geneva  Accords  of  1954  and  sought  to 
perpetuate  the  division  of  Vlet-Nam. 

13.  In  December  1958.  the  United  States 
again  raised  In  the  Security  Council  the  ap- 
plication of  the  RepubUc  of  Vlet-Nam.  The 
vote  on  the  resolution  was  8  to  1  (USSR), 
with  2  abstentions  (Canada  and  Iraq).  The 
USSR  again  asserted  that  Vlet-Nam  should 
not  be  admitted  until  It  was  unified. 

14.  There  has  been  no  further  United  Na- 
tions consideration  of  the  admission  of  either 
Vlet-Nam  or  the  Republic  of  Korea. 

15.  The  GVN  maintains  a  Permanent  Ob- 
server Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York.  It  is  also  a  member  of  IAEA  and  the 
following  Specialized  Agencies:  ILO,  PAO, 
UNESCO,  WHO,  IMF.  IBRD,  IDA,  ICAO,  UPU, 
ITU,  and  WMO. 

16.  The  DRV  Is  not  represented  In  any  ca- 
pacity In  any  of  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  or  Specialized  Agencies. 


DOUBLETALK  EXPOSES  GOP  WEAK- 
NESS ON  ISSUES 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMOPTOSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years,  many  of  our  Republican  col- 
leagues have  mastered  the  art  of  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  their  mouth  on  the 
issues  of  the  day. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  art  has 
reached  startling  levels,  even  for  Repub- 
licans. 

Last  Tuesday,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  House  Space  Committee  said  the 
country  was  making  a  "big  mistake"  not 
to  put  more  resources  into  the  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  spacecraft. 

He  said  this  knowing  that  it  would 
cost  billions  of  dollars  to  develop  a  nu- 
clear-powered rocket  that  could  be  kept 
in  space. 

And  on  this  same  day,  his  Republican 
colleagues  on  the  House  and  Senate  Joint 
Economic  Committee  issued  a  report 
saying  that  "our  economy  Is  suffering 
from  excessive  budgetary  and  monetary 
expansion." 

These  Republican  economy  experts 
declare  in  their  report  that — 

We  are  encouraged  .  .  .  that  the  President 
is  reported  to  have  recognized  the  need  to 
accompany  a  tax  increase  with  expenditure 
reductions  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude. 

Apparently,  they  had  not  checked  in 
with  their  man  on  the  Space  Committee. 
He  wants  the  United  States  to  spend  bil- 


lions more  to  pay  for  floating  bombs  and 
nuclear-powered  rockets. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  same 
day  we  had  one  group  of  Republicans  Is- 
suing a  critical  report  accusing  the  Pres- 
ident of  being  an  excessive  spender,  and 
at  the  very  same  time,  we  read  that  an- 
other leading  Republican  accused  the 
President  of  endangering  the  national 
security  for  not  spending  enough  to  de- 
velop Buck  Rogers-style  defense  systems. 

Most  Americans  confronted  with  this 
double  talk,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  go  along 
with  the  man  who  has  led  this  country 
through  81  consecutive  months  of  eco- 
nomic expansion — without  a  single  Re- 
publican-style recession. 

And  most  Americans  will  also  place 
their  faith  in  that  same  man's  conclu- 
sion that  the  antlballlstlc  missile  de- 
fenses planned  by  the  Nation's  leading 
military  experts  are  adequate  to  protect 
the  Nation,  now  and  in  the  future. 

In  the  showdown,  most  Americans,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  go  along  with  Ijmdon  B. 
Johnson,  a  President  who  has  proved 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  our  trust  and 
confidence,  in  a  time  of  unprecedented 
challenge  and  danger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Republican 
doubletalkers  are  exposed  for  what  they 
are.  I  think  the  country  stopped  listening 
to  them  a  century  ago. 
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CALL  UPON  THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  TO  ACT  EXPEDI- 
TIOUSLY TO  PROVIDE  OUR  CITI- 
ZENS WITH  JOBS,  HOUSING,  AND 
EDUCATION 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  been  presented  with  a  group 
of  petitions  bearing  200,000  signatures 
which  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  expeditiously  to 
provide  our  citizens  with  "Jobs,  housing, 
education." 

These  petitions  were  presented  to  me, 
in  my  oflBce.  by  President  Joseph  Beime 
of  the  Commimications  Workers  of 
America.  APL-CIO,  and  a  number  of  hia 
colleagues  In  the  leadership  of  that  trade 
union  of  representing  more  than  nearly 
420,000  workers  throughout  this  Nation, 

The  Communications  Workers  of 
America  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
"community  minded  union,"  in  the  words 
of  its  slogan.  These  CWA  people  have 
once  again  Indicated,  it  seems  to  me, 
their  deeply  felt  citizenship  concern  for 
the  problem  of  the  least  fortunate  people 
in  our  American  society. 

While  many  trade  imlons.  through 
their  exercise  of  collective  bargaining 
procedure,  have  been  able  to  make  most 
substantial  economic  progress  for  their 
own  members,  it  is  heartening  indeed  to 
see  that  CWA  and  other  labor  organiza- 
tions continue  to  be  vitally  concerned 
about  those  other  millions  of  people  who 


at  the  present  time  still  live  In  a  state 
of  poverty. 

The  petitions  which  CWA  circulated 
among  its  members  and  the  public  at 
large,  make  these  points : 

First.  Jobs:  "We  must  find  a  way  to 
put  every  American  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  work.  Into  a  Job." 

Second.  Housing:  "Slum  housing  must 

go." 

Third.  Education:  "Free  public  edu- 
cation must  be  provided  from  kinder- 
garten to  the  doctorate  level." 

In  reminding  Congress  of  these  needs, 
and  in  developing  discussion  about 
solutions  to  these  problems,  CWA  has 
carried  out  a  most  constructive  cam- 
paign— typical  of  what  we  have  come  to 
expect  from  this  responsible  trade  union 
organization  led  by  Mr.  Belme. 

I  include  In  my  remarks  the  statement 
made  by  the  president  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  Joseph 
Beirne.  I  also  Include  a  copy  of  the 
petition  signed  by  the  thousands  of  citi- 
zens and  presented  to  me  today: 

Remarks  bt  CWA  Pbxsidknt  Bxibni 

lifr.  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor,  on  behalf  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  to  present  you  with  pe- 
titions calling  for  a  program  of  "Jobs,  hous- 
ing, education."  These  petitions  carry  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  signatures.  Many 
thousands  of  signatures  are  on  other  CWA 
petition  sheets  which  were  sent  directly  to 
a  number  of  members  of  the  House,  even 
though  we  had  hoped  to  symbolize  our  effort 
by  putting  all  of  the  stacks  of  signatures  to- 
gether and  bring  them  to  you  this  day. 

Hundreds  of  CWA  officers  and  members 
volunteered  many  thousands  of  hours  of 
work  to  circulate  these  petitions.  They  did 
10  because  CWA  people,  like  the  American 
public  generally,  felt  the  need  for  a  construc- 
tive and  citizenlike  reaction  to  the  great 
dlstvirbances  which  shook  our  cities  last 
summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  petitions  and  their  sig- 
natures attest  to  the  fact  that  a  great  mass 
of  Americans  feels  strongly  that  we  must 
work  for  Jobs,  housing  and  education.  We 
must  fight  poverty  with  every  weapon  avail- 
able. We  must  not  appease  the  forces  of  un- 
employment, illness.  Ignorance  and  evil.  As 
Americans,  we  must  win  a  total  victory  in  the 
war  against  poverty. 

That,  sir.  Is  what  I  believe  these  petitions 
are  expressing  for  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow  citizens  who  put  their 
signatures  to  these  documents. 

I  would  hope  that  you  will  convey,  tlirough 
your  high  office,  our  sentiments  to  your  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jobs,  housing,  education,  in  our  mind 
represent  the  key  to  the  better  America 
which  all  of  us  wish  .  .  .  for  ourselves,  and 
for  the  generations  to  come. 


PrrmoN  to  trx  Congress  or  trk  Untted 

States    or    America:     Tou    Don't    Like 

Riots? — ^Well.  Neither  Do  We 

Americans  everjrwhere  agree   that   action 

must  be  talcen  now  to  eliminate  the  caiises 

which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 

in  our  nation. 

The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  damaged 
in  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved  that 
the  cities  and  states  cannot  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to 
pass  the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
jobs,  housing  and  education  needed  now  by 
tbe  millions  of  impo'v«rlshed   Americans. 

History  Itself  has  taught  \is  that  where 
these  three  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all 


races  are  trapped  In  filthy,  rat-infested  ghet- 
tos ripe  for  rioting  or  In  deplorable  condi- 
tions which  are  "dead-end."  The  answer  is  a 
creative,  constructive,  practical  program  that 
will  benefit  all  Americans  directly  or  indi- 
rectly— not  a  giveaway  1 

Therefore,  we,  the  tmderslgned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, the  government  should  become  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 
service  emplosrment  opportunities  for 
workers  who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing 
for  Jobs  in  private  industry.  This  would  put 
every  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  a  Job. 

2.  Housing:  Slum  housing  in  tills  nation 
mtist  go;  unsafe,  infested  buildings  must  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently, and  new  funds  must  be  appropriated 
as  needed. 

3.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
and  implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  tills  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands  the 
action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  tbe 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO — The  Communlty-Mlnded  Union. 


YOU  DONT  LIKE  RIOTS?— WELL, 
NEITHER  DO  WE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkanstis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ugly  shadow  that  riots  have  cast  across 
our  land  has  prompted  the  Communica- 
tions Workers  of  America,  a  very  com- 
munity-minded imion,  to  disseminate  a 
petition  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
strike  at  the  root  causes  of  these  riots. 

The  petition,  which  has  been  signed  by 
many  of  my  constituents,  cites  educa- 
tion, housing,  and  Jobs  as  the  three  areas 
which  must  be  emphasized  by  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  effort  to  remove  the  root 
causes  of  these  deplorable  riots  that  have 
shaken  our  Nation. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  pass 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  Jobs, 
housing  and  education  needed  now  by  the 
millions  of  impoverished  Americans — 

States  the  petition  which  Is  aptly  en- 
titled "You  Don't  Like  Riots?  Well, 
Neither  Do  We." 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all  my 
colleagues  and  congratulate  the  CWA  for 
its  exemplary  efforts: 

Petition  to  the  Congress  or  the  United 
States    or    America:     Yott    Don't    Uxz 
Riots? — ^Well.  Neither  Do  We 
Americans  everywhere   agree   that  action 

must  be  taken  now  to  eliminate  the  causes 

wtilch  lead  to  rioting  and  dvil  disturbances 

in  our  nation. 
The  recent  lives  lost  and  property  dam- 


aged in  riots  that  ravaged  our  cities  proved 
that  the  cities  and  states  carmot  carry  tbe 
burden  alone. 

Only  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
both  the  responsibility  and  authority  to  pass 
the  laws  and  appropriate  the  funds  for  Jobs, 
housing  and  education  needed  now  by  the 
millions  of  Impoverished  Americans. 

History  itself  has  taught  us  tliat  where 
these  basic  needs  are  left  unmet,  all  races 
are  trapped  in  filthy,  rat-infested  ghettos 
ripe  for  rioting  or  in  deplorable  conditions 
wliich  are  "deadend."  The  answer  is  a  cre- 
ative, constructive,  practical  program  tluvt 
wUl  J)eneflt  alt  Americans  directly  tw  indi- 
rectly— not  a  giveaway! 

Therefore,  we.  the  undersigned,  believe 
Congress  must  act  by  providing: 

1.  Jobs:  Put  people  to  work.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic 
Progress,  the  government  should  beuMne  "the 
employer  of  last  resort"  by  providing  public 
service  employment  opportunities  for  work- 
ers who  are  unsuccessful  in  competing  for 
Joljs  in  private  Industry.  This  would  put 
every  American  who  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  on  a  Job. 

2.  Housing:  Slum  housing  in  this  nation 
must  go;  unsafe,  infested  buildings  miist  be 
cleaned  up  or  closed  down  and  decent  shelter 
must  be  built.  Money  appropriated  for  tills 
purpose  must  be  spent  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently, and  new  funds  must  be  appropri- 
ated as  needed. 

3.  Education:  A  policy  should  be  adopted 
and  Implemented  to  provide  free  public  edu- 
cation from  pre-klndergarten  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  doctorate  level  for  all,  with  only 
ability  and  motivation  serving  as  qualifying 
factors. 

By  means  of  this  petition,  we  make  known 
to  you  that  the  American  public  demands 
the  action  that  is  needed  now  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

This  petition  sponsored  by  members  of  the 
Communications  Workers  of  America,  AMj- 
CIO.  The  Community-Minded  Union. 


CONGRESSMAN  HfeERT  DEPENDS 
FEDERAL  JUDGE  JAMES  A.  COMIS- 
KEY  OF  THE  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  H£bert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  when  I  heard  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Michigan,  Martha  W.  Gmffiths. 
concerning  one  of  the  Federal  Judges  In 
New  Orleans.  James  A.  Comlskey  of  the 
Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 

Knowing  my  colleague  as  a  Just  and 
fair  individual,  I  have  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  her.  I  feel  certain  she 
would  not  have  made  the  observations 
she  did  about  Judge  Comlskey  had  she 
read  in  full  the  opinion  as  related  to  the 
case. 

I  can  well  imagine  the  gentlewoman's 
concern  If  her  conclusions  had  been 
based  on  a  fact  and  an  attitude  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judge. 

Certainly  I  must  agree  with  her  that  a 
Federal  Judge  or  any  Judge  who  msikes  a 
decision  contrary  to  legislative  Intent 
does  great  damage  to  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 
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For  a  long  time  I  have  had  the  feeling, 
and  have  expressed  that  feeling,  that  In 
some  cases,  particularly  civil  rights,  our 
Federal  judges,  including  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  preconceived  ideas 
and  hand  do*n  decisions  not  based  on 
legislative  intent  or  what  the  facts  really 
are. 

I  condemn  this  action,  and  have  con- 
sistently done  so. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Comlskey,  I  know 
of  no  finer  Individual  or  conscientious 
Judge,  who  is  one  of  the  youngest  Fed- 
eral judges  In  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

It  is  refreshing  to  note,  and  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  aspect,  the  extent  to 
which  he  went  before  handing  down  lils 
decision.  I  wonder  how  many  Federal 
Judges  do  investigate  and  ascertain  when 
legislative  hearings  were  held  on  an 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Of  course  this  amendment  to  which 
the  gentlewoman  refers  is  a  vaUd  amend- 
ment. Certainly  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
It  was  adopted  In  a  carnival  atmosphere. 

I  recall  weU  the  discussion  when  the 
amendment  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  recall  the  amusing  remarks 
made,  and  I  recall  the  delightful  col- 
toquy  between  our  former  colleague 
Howard  Smith  and  the  dean  of  the  House 
Emanttel  Celler,  of  New  York. 

To  say  the  least,  it  was  a  spirit  of 
merriment  when  the  amendment  was 
discussed. 

Although  the  gentlewoman  from  Mich- 
igan was  vital  in  passing  this  amend- 
ment, she  certainly  displayed  her  under- 
standing statesmanship  at  that  time. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  if  the  genOe- 
woman  from  Michigan  had  read  the  en- 
tire opinion,  she  would  not  have  been  as 
harsh  on  Judge  Comlskey  nor  would  she 
have  used  the  word  "impeachment"  In 
connection  with  her  observations. 

If  the  gentlewoman  reads  the  opinion 
Of  Judge  Comlskey,  she  will  learn  that 
the  case   turned  on  the  point  of  the 

f*!i^^  ^^^^  *"<*  "ot  the  sex  of  an 
individual. 

In  order  that  aU  may  know  the  deci- 
sion I  am  Inserting  here  a  copy  of  that 
decision,  which  speaks  for  Itself.  I  feel 
that  the  gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
who  Is  so  gracious  and  fair,  will  better 
understand  why  I  rise  to  defend  Judge 
Comlskey.  who  cannot  defend  himself  on 
this  floor. 

The  decision  follows: 

[In  the  U.S.  District  Court.  Eastern  DUtrlct 

of   I^ulslana.    New   Orleana   Division— No 

67-477,  Civil  Action  Section  G) 
BnLALii!  E.  Cooper.   PuiiNTiFr  v.  Dd,ta  Ais 
L»«s,  Inc.,  Dkfeximnt 

James  P.  Quald.  Jr.,  Baldwin  and  Quald 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Sidney  Bach,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  attorneys  for  plaintiff 

Bernard  Marcris.  Charles  K.  R«asonover,  of 
Deutsch.  Kerrigan  &  stiles.  New  Orleans, 
Louladana;  G.  Dean  Booth,  Jr..  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  attorneys  for  defendant. 

Comlskey,  District  Judge. 

T.i«^l^  ^''^  stewardess.  BulaUe  E.  Cooper, 
plalntlff.  on  April  1.  1866  because  she  had 
gotten  married  on  October  17.  1964.  Delta's 
policy  was  to  employ  only  single  women  as 
T^J^k''.  ,r  ^^'^  plalntlff  got  the  Job  know- 
ing this  when  she  signed  the  foUowIng  agree- 
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OKLTA  An  LINKS,   INC. 

Emplovment  Termination  in  the  Event  o/ 

Marriage 

(Stewardess) 

As  a  further  consideration  for  employment 
I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  never  been  mar- 
ried and  that  I  shaU  terminate  automatically 
and  voluntarily  my  employment  with  Delta 
Air  Lines  prior  to  the  event  of  my  entry  into 
a  contract  of  marriage  any  time  during  the 
stewardess  Training  Course,  after  success- 
fully compleUng  the  stewardess  training  class 
and  prior  to  the  assignment  of  regular  stew- 
ardess duties  or  after  assignment  to  regiUar 
stewardess  duties.  I  understand  and  further 
agree  that  my  employment  as  a  stewardess 
will  not  be  continued  beyond  the  end  of  the 
month  during  which  my  thlrty-flfth  (35th) 
birthday  occurs. 

Plaintiff  charged  Delta  with  discrimination 
in  violation  of  42  USC  2000  et  seq.  before 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission, which  wrote  plaintiff  a  statutory 
letter  advising  her  to  file  this  suit  If  she 
wanted.  The  letter  from  E.E.O.C.  admitted  it 
had  not  "made  a  determination"  as  to  the 
legal  vaUdlty  of  her  case  under  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Law.  The  plaintiff's  suit  com- 
plains that  DelU's  poUcy  of  limiting  her  lob 
to  single  women  Is  an  unlawful  employment 
practice.  ^    j^^^f. 

"§  2000e-2.  Unlawful  employment  practices- 
Employer  practices 

"(a)  It  shall  be  an  unlawful  employment 
practice  for  an  employer 

"(1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  dis- 
charge any  Individual,  or  otherwise  to  dls- 
crlrnlnate  against  any  individual  with  respeet 
to  his  compensation,  terms,  oondltlonsrOT 
prtylieges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
Uonal  origin;  or  o  ,        i« 

"(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his 
employees  in  any  way  which  would  deprive 
or  tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  his  status  as  an  employee 
because  of  such  individual's  race,  color  re- 
Uglon.  sex,  or  national  origin  " 

Delta  admits  that  It  applies  this  "slnele 
woman  rule"  to  only  its  stewardesses  aid 

?»^J^  *°,^  ,°/  **^  °'^^*'"  employees,  male  or 
femae.  Delta  urges,  however,  that  its 
JlS*.  ^^oman  rule"  is  "reasonably  neces- 
sary to  the  normal  operation  of  its"  business 

??vi,'^?'k*'^*^°  ^^  '^«*'  exception  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Law,  42  USC  2000e-2(e),  known 
as  _a    bona  flde  occupational  qualification"- 

«„,;.,; J».'  ^P  '*  *^*"  '*°*  ^  ^°^  unlawful 
employment    practice   for    an    era^yer    to 

rlul,-  ■  ■  ^'"Ployew on  the  basis  of  his 

ff  !?,'/*"'•  °'"  national  origin  in  those  cer- 
tain Instances  where  religion,  sex.  or  national 
origin  Is  a  bona  flde  occupational  quallfl- 
catlon  reasonably  necessary  to  the  normal 
operation  of  that  particular  business  " 

After  numerous  defense  motions  which 
were  denied  with  reasons,  this  case  was  tried 
on  the  merits  with  plaintiff  seeking  rein- 
statement   back  wages,  and  Injunctive  re- 

l^i'Jj,  °Lr^'=^  ^«  *»e°y  aJid  we  dismiss 
the  plaintiff's  suit.  ^^ 

fJ^n  Pif  "^"^  Invokes  the  Jurisdiction  of 
^.  ^J^."^*'*'  ■""*  ^^  «>'  «»e  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  42  USC  2000e-5(f) ,  which,  while 

rit,„^X®u^"^^^*^°°  "°<*«'"  «»18  act.  the 
plalntlff  has  no  remedy  under  It. 

Congress  branded  as  Ulegal  almost  every 
employment  practice  which  discriminate 
against  an  individual  because  of  her  race 
color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin  But 
Congress  did  not  outUw  Delta's  discretion 
to  hire  only  stewardesses  who  are  single  and 

5  2     to  6  6",  slim,  not  more  than  135  pounds 

^o?,^^^'  ^  '*"*  ^^^^  y«*"  o'  coUege.  These 
quautles.  Delta's  witness  teetlfled  ar«  re- 
qulremente  before  we  employ  a  stewardess, 
or  keep  her  afterwards,  along  with  the  re- 
quirements that  Delta's  BtewardeaMB  must 


have  "good  complexions",  must  be  "n«.*.. 
must  be  "attractive",  and  their  "family  ht^ ' 
^ound"   and    "moral    charecter"  mLt^ 
•good".  FlnaUy,  Delta  proved  that  It  d~! 
not  hire  males  to  be  stewards,  only  femaS^ 
and   finally   Delta's   experience   showrSt 
single  women"  are  better  stewardesses  thto 
married   women"  for   various  reasons  i^ 
better   passenger   acceptance,   chanRe  fliB^i 
•chedules  easier,  less  likelihood  of  pregnancy 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  this  is  the  first  csm 
on  this  point  and  legislative  history  Is  sUent 
on  this  point  and  many  others.  The  addition 
of  "sex"  to  the  prohibition  against  discrlml. 
naUon  based  on  race.  reUgion  or  naUonal 
origin  Just  sort  of  found  its  way  into  the 
equal  employment  opportunities  section  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  It  is  notably  omitted 
from   the    public    accommodations   section 
Congressional  hearings  on  the  sex  amend- 
ment were  never  held  and  therefore  any  clear 
legislative  history  U  absent.  The  only  con- 
gressional debate  that  touched  on  the  sub- 
Ject  centered  on  the  exception  based  on  a 
bona    flde    employment    qualification     Ac- 
tually.  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  went 
on  record  In  a  letter  to  Congressman  CeUer 
(D.,  N.T.)    "that  to  attempt    (to  add  sex) 
would  not  be  to  the  best  advantage  to  women 
at  this   time".  Judicial   precedent  In  state 
Jurisprudence  is  likewise  barren  since  "only 
two  states,  Wisconsin  and   Hawaii,  include 
sex  discrimination  as  an  unlawful  pracUce 
In  fair  employment  laws",  50  Iowa  Law  Re 
view  778.  791  (1965r:  Hawaii  Rev.  Laws  Sec- 
tion 90A-1    (Shupp.   1963);   Wis.  SUt.  Ann. 
ini.31-.32     (5).    .36(3)-(4)      (Supp.    1964). 
New  York  recognizee  as  a  civil  right  the  op- 
portunlty    to    obtain    employment    without 
serious  discrimination.  New  York  Executive 
Law,  Section  291. 

But  the  absence  of  legislative  Intent  or  the 
shortage  of  Judicial  precedent  among  the 
states  is  no  real  problem  in  this  case  By 
reading  the  act  It  Is  plain  that  Congress  did 
not  ban  discrimination  in  employment  due 
to  one's  marital  status  and  that  is  the  issue 
In  this  case.  Delta  has  a  right  to  employ 
single  females  and  to  refuse  to  employ  mar- 
ried females,  and  this  discretion  Is  in  no  way 
Umlted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Law  from  a  plain 
reading  of  the  above  quoted  sections. 

The  plaintiff  argues  that  no  such  unmar- 
ried status  is  required  of  Delta's  male  em- 
ployees and  therefore  this  is  discrimination 
against  the  plaintiff  because  she  is  female 
But  that  reasoning  Is  faulty.  The  discrimina- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  plalntlff  is 
married— and  the  law  does  not  prevent  dU- 
crimlnatlon  against  married  people  In  favOT 
of  the  single  ones.  Perhaps  If  this  were  a  suit 
by  a  prospective  male  steward  who  was 
refused  employment  because  he  Is  a  male, 
our  answer  might  be  different,  but  then  the 
bona  flde  occupational  quallflcatlon"  would 
have  to  be  considered. 

The  only  case  cited  by  defendant  is  Botoe 
V.  Colgate  PalmoUve  Co.,  56  L  C    6763  — P 

Supp. 1967  from  the  (S.D.  ind..  1967)! 

but  the  case  concerns  Itself  exclusively  with 
the  refusal  of  Colgate  to  employ  femalee  In 
Jobs  which  require  lifting  of  heavy  weights 
and  the  case  goes  off  on  the  bona  flde  oc- 
cupational qualification  exception  which  la 
InappUcable  In  the  Instant  case. 

Under   the   circimsstances,    the   plaintiff's 
suit  U  dismissed  at  her  costs  and  the  Clerk 
will  accordingly  prepare  a  Judgment. 
James  A.  Comiskit, 

KT,^  r^  ,  "^-  DUtrict  Judge. 

wrw  ORUCANa,  La.,  October  19  1967 


A  HOUSINQ  PROGRAM— NOW 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  esk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RBtrss)  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  and  include  extraneoua  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
night,  November  20,  I  was  privileged  to 
address  the  National  Conference  on  De- 
velopment Funds  and  Non-Proflt  Hous- 
ing Development  Corporations  sponsored 
by  Urban  America  in  Chicago. 

My  remarks  on  that  occasion  follow : 
A  Housing  Progham — Now 

(Remarks  of  Representative  Henht  S.  Rettss, 
of  Wisconsin,  before  the  National  Confer- 
ence on  Development  Funds  and  Non- 
profit Housing  Development  Corporations 
of  Urban  America.  Chicago,  November  20, 
1967) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  Urban 
America. 

Every  movement  has  its  heroes.  You  are 
particularly  blessed  with  two  of  the  noblest 
and  best — the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen 
Currier. 

It's  good  to  know  that  their  work  Is  being 
carried  on  by  an  old  friend  of  mine,  who  cut 
bis  eyeteeth  years  ago  In  Milwaukee  City 
Hall,  your  Executive  Vice  President  Bill 
Slay  ton. 

The  subject  of  your  deliberations  here  Is 
the  non-profit  corporation.  As  a  young  law- 
yer. I  formed  a  good  many  corporations 
which  Inadvertently  turned  out  to  be  non- 
profit. Yours  are  meant  to  be.  and  a  better 
device  for  engaging  the  efforts  of  the  total 
community  In  an  attack  on  o\ir  slums  I  can't 
Imagine. 

The  non-profit  housing  corporation  brings 
grass  roots  people  into  the  picture.  It  stakes 
out  a  position  independent  of  City  Hall.  It 
cau  provide  for  a  broad  spectrum  of  services. 
In  Milwaukee,  as  In  scores  of  other  cities, 
we  are  doing  some  useful  experimenting  with 
the  non-profit.  We  have  our  Northslde  Citi- 
zens' Neighborhood  Conservation  Corpora- 
tion, busily  engaged  In  rehabilitating  homes. 
We  have  the  Small  Business  Opportunity 
Center,  to  grubstake  and  counsel  minority 
group  businessmen.  We  have  an  Opportu- 
nities Industrial  Center,  providing  pre-Job 
training. 

These  are  but  drops  in  the  bucket  com- 
pared to  what  is  needed.  The  neighborhood 
corporation  principle  should  be  extended  to 
health  centers,  day  care  units,  recreation 
facilities,  libraries,  and  schools.  The  corpora- 
tions should  be  encouraged  to  grow  Into  lit- 
tle subgovemments.  ultimately  endowed  by 
city  or  county  with  limited  home  rule  powers. 
Neither  our  slums  nor  the  rest  of  our 
cities  are  going  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
tranquility  until  sliun  dwellers  are  given 
some  voice  in  self-government — at  least  the 
beginnings  of  what  Thomas  Jefferson  called 
"ward  republics." 

The  brute  events  of  the  last  few  months 
have  demonstrated  two  truths  which  should 
have  been  self-evident  all  along.  First,  the 
total  community,  which  is  mostly  white, 
wants  law  and  order.  Second,  the  core  com- 
munity, which  is  mostly  black,  wants  Jobs, 
decent  housing,  health,  education — and 
most  of  all.  it  wants  a  taste  of  home  rule 
and  neighborhood  democracy. 

I  can  teU  you  a  couple  of  ways  that  are 
sometimes  suggested  to  cure  our  sickness 
that  won't  work.  We  can  do  nothing,  and 
move  in  troops  to  repress  the  riots  when  they 
start.  Or  we  can  flutter  around  with  last 
minute  gimmicks  in  slum  clearance,  health, 
or  compensatory  education,  all  layed  down 
by  Washington  or  City  Hall. 

Neither  way  will  work,  because  they  ig- 
nore man's  desire  for  political  and  social  ex- 
pression. That  Is  why  we  need  the  neighbor- 
hood non-profit  corporations  as  the  foot 
soldier  In  our  war  against  sliims. 

But  without  a  massive  underlying  feder- 
ally-supported   low    and    moderate    income 


housing  program,  your  non-profit  footsoldlers 
will  be  doing  little  more  than  marching 
around  the  parade  ground  with  broomsticks 
on  their  shoulders. 

In  the  war  on  slums.  I  put  It  to  you,  we 
should  all  be  hawks.  We  need  to  put  the 
most  sophisticated  weapons,  not  Just  broom- 
sticks, on  the  shoulders  of  our  non-profit 
footsoldlers. 

This  brings  me  to  my  nitty-gritty — we 
don't  have  an  effective  national  housing  pro- 
gram, and  we  need  one  now.  Back  In  1949 
our  basic  housing  law  sought  to  guarantee 
to  all  Americans  a  decent  home  in  a  suita- 
ble living  environment. 

Yet  today.  18  years  after,  we  still  have 
about  as  many  crummy,  run-down,  slum 
and  substandard  dwellings  as  we  did  at  the 
start — an  estimated  10  million  units  that  are 
deteriorated  or  substandard.  I  have  seen 
them  In  my  walks  through  my  city,  as  you 
have  seen  them  In  your  walks  through  yours. 
I  have  seen  22  human  beings  living  In  a 
three-room  shack.  I  have  seen  homes  without 
any  plumbing,  where  a  galvanized  Iron 
bucket  had  to  do  the  Job.  I  have  seen  dirt 
floors  criss-crossed  by  the  tracks  of  hundreds 
of  rats. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  our  present  housing 
programs  are  simply  not  doing  the  job. 

For  the  last  two  years,  our  public  hous- 
ing program  has  produced  only  35.000  units 
a  year,  most  of  them  not  In  our  large  cities. 
The  turnkey  variation  is  excellent,  and  there 
is  talk  of  expanding  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. But  the  difficulty  of  finding  land,  and 
other  troubles,  prevent  our  placing  primary 
reliance  on  public  housing. 

Then  we  have  the  section  221(d)(3)  pro- 
gram for  housing  construction  by  non-profits 
and  cooperatives — a  good  program  again,  but 
severely  limited.  The  market-interest  rate 
portion  of  221(d)  (3)  suffers  because  low  and 
moderate  Income  people  Just  can't  afford  the 
kind  of  housing  that  flows  from  six  or  seven 
percent  Interest  rates.  Rent  supplements  add 
a  touch  of  humanity  to  the  market  rate  221 
(d)(3)'s.  But  rent  supplements  suffer  not 
only  from  anemic  congressional  appropria- 
tions, since  they  are  hitched  to  high-interest 
projects  and  public-housing  Income  families, 
one  wonders  how  many  high  Interest  projects 
can  really  be  built. 

The  three  percent  bclow-market  Interest 
rate  portion  of  221(d)  (3)  comes  closer  to  the 
point.  But  this  too  is  hobbled  by  niggardly 
funding,  and  most  of  all  by  the  inability 
of  non-profits  to  acquire  seed  money  with 
which  to  get  started. 

Then  there  Is  the  model  city  program,  an 
excellent  thing  In  Itself,  and  an  adjunct  to 
Mie  war  against  poverty.  But  model  cities, 
no  matter  how  many  neighborhood  City 
Halls  and  open  spaces  and  educational  ptirks 
they  build,  aren't  going  to  build  much  low 
and  moderate  Income  housing  until  the  un- 
derlying housing  programs  are  Improved.  And 
model  cities  is  simply  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram, affecting  a  handful  of  cities — 63  in  the 
first  go-round.  At  this  late  stage  of  the  game, 
a  demonstration  grant  demonstrates  primari- 
ly that  cities  that  don't  get  the  grant  cant 
do  the  things  they  ought  to  be  doing. 

Another  program  is  section  221(h)  for  en- 
abling non-profits  to  rehabilitate  old  homes 
and  sell  them,  with  a  3  percent  mortgage, 
to  would-be  low-income  homeowners.  This 
could  be  wonderful,  but  as  always  there's  a 
worm  in  the  apple:  in  this  case,  prospective 
low-income  homeowners  are  defined  as  peo- 
ple with  such  low  Incomes — around  $5,000  a 
year — that  any  one  financially  able  to  own 
a  home  tends  to  find  himself  cut  out  by  the 
low-income  limitation. 

If  the  present  low  and  moderate  income 
housing  program  Isn't  working,  what  Is 
needed  to  improve  It? 

Urban  America  from  Its  first  breath  has 
recognized  that  we  need  action.  Newsweek, 
in  its  excellent  November  20  issue  "What 
Must  Be  Done,"  blocked  out  an  exdtlng 
program  covering  not  Just  housing  but  edu- 


cation, health,  and  having  the  federal  gov- 
ernment act  as  employer  of  the  last  resort 
for  one  million  of  our  urban  unemployed 
right  now — the  Urban  Coalition's  own  rec- 
ommendation. 

Both  E>emocrat6  and  Republicans  on  both 
Senate  and  House  Housing  Subcommittees 
recognize  the  need,  and  are  at  work  on 
comprehensive  new  legislation.  With  your 
help,  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  come  to  recognize  it  too. 

Now  let  me  set  forth  what  needs  to  be 
done.  In  terms  of  the  provisions  of  draft  bills 
now  before  the  Congress ; 

1.  Set  a  goal.  We  need  to  produce  at  least 
600,000  units  a  year  of  low  and  moderate 
Income  homes.  We  are  now  producing  barely 
one-tenth  that  number.  Every  January 
along  with  the  President's  Annual  Economic 
Report.  HUD  should  report  to  the  Congress 
how  this  600.000  home  poal  Is  to  be  achieved 
that  year — how  much  by  public  housing 
and  how  much  by  private  and  non-profit 
builders.  If  the  war  In  Viet  Nam.  or  the 
need  to  get  to  the  moon  by  1970,  or  the  need 
to  construct  a  supersonic  transport  to  take 
you  to  Paris  in  three  hours  instead  of  six, 
are  considered  higher  national  priorities,  so 
that  the  600,000  home  goal  cannot  be 
achieved,  let  the  Congress  and  the  people  be 
so  Informed. 

2.  Provide  seed  money  for  non-profits. 
They  need  operating  funds  to  pay  the  secre- 
tary and  to  acquire  the  options,  to  make 
feasibility  studies  and  architectural  draw- 
ings. Unless  this  seed  money  is  supplied.  It 
win  be  another  case  of  the  war  being  lost 
for  want  of  a  two-penny  nail. 

3.  Having  fortified  the  non-profits  with 
seed  money,  overhaul  our  221(d)(3)  and 
221(h)  programs  so  that  they  can  do  the 
job.  A  non-profit  ought  to  be  able  to  sell  Its 
homes  and  condominiums  to  prospective 
homeowners,  not  merely  rent  them,  as  at 
present.  The  present  income  limitations  on 
221(h)  rehabilitated  homes  for  sale  should 
be  raised  sufficiently  to  take  care  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  low  Income  people 
anxious  to  become  homeowners  if  they  are 
given  the  chance.  The  present  below  market 
Interest  rate  for  both  221(d)(3)  and  221 
(h) — 3  percent — should  be  scaled  down, 
down,  down — right  down  to  zero  if  need  be — 
to  take  care  of  families  above  the  public 
housing  level,  but  whose  incomes  simply 
cannot  meet  the  rents  or  mortgage  payments 
required  by  higher  Interest  rates.  Provision 
can  readily  be  made  to  adjtist  interest  pay- 
ments upward  as  the  occupant  starts  earn- 
ing more  money.  This  is  Important,  because 
there  is  no  point  to  ejecting  from  non-profit 
projects  those  who  are  able  to  Improve 
themselves. 

4.  Rehabilitation.  This  should  be  geared 
in  with  what  the  non-profits  aire  doing  by 
permitting  non-profit  corporations  to  ad- 
minister the  existing  section  115  rehabiU- 
tation  grants  and  section  312  rehabilitation 
loans,  now  limited  to  public  administration 
In  urban  renewal  and  concentrated  code  en- 
forcement areas.  The  amount  of  the  sec- 
tion 115  grants  should  be  raised  from  Its 
present  $1500  to  at  least  $2000. 

5.  Funding.  In  order  to  finance  this  greatly 
increased  effort  by  non-profit  corporations 
to  provide  decent  housing,  PNMA  funds 
presently  available  need  to  be  increased. 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  make  annual 
appropriations  of  the  difference  between  mar- 
ket interest  rates  and  the  much  lower  In- 
terest rates  that  I  have  suggested  are  needed 
In  order  to  get  low-income  housing  built. 

6.  New  towns.  They  need  to  be  built  both 
on  the  outskirts  and  within  our  central  cities 
wherever  there  Is  land  available.  President 
Johnson's  recent  directive  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  make  available 
siirplus  federal  land  was  a  great  move  for- 
ward. It  gives  a  real  opportimlty  for  non- 
profits to  plan  comprehensive  communities 
that  Include  parks,  schools,  shops,  and  in- 
dustries. 
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The  present  new  town  legislation  now  on 
the  books  expresses  the  hope  that  federally 
aided  new  towns  wUl  have  a  proper  share^of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing,  and  will 
not  be  Just  high  income  enclaves.  An  amend- 
ment is  needed  to  transform  this  hope  Into  a 
firm  requirement:  no  balanced  housing,  no 
money. 

7.  Lower  mortgage  interest  rates.  Housing 
across  the  board  thrives  on  low  Interest  rates. 
But  with  the  current  tight  money,  mortgage 
Interest  rates  keep  going  up  and  up.  I  have 
urged  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  other  fi- 
nancial agencies  to  be  giving  thought  to  how 
to  create  an  interest  rate  structure  for  the 
housing  industry  that  is  somewhat  lower 
than  that  for  the  rest  of  our  lending  opera- 
tions. Whether  this  should  be  done  by  di- 
rectly channeling  more  appropriated  fimds 
Into  housing  credit;  by  a  broader  secondary 
mortgage  market  support  program;  or  by  re- 
quiring banking  Institutions  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain minimima  of  their  lending  power  to  the 
housing  Industry — these  are  questions  of 
style  and  technique.  What  we  need  to  do  Is 
to  recognize  that  housing  should  not  forever 
be  left  to  the  mercies  of  an  overall  meat-axe 
monetary  policy. 

8.  Reduce  the  cost  of  housing  construction. 
If  we  had  an  adequate  basic  housing  program 
going,  I  am  confident  that  we  could  Interest 
large-scale  industry  In  entering  the  ho\islng 
field,  using  the  systems  approach  which  has 
worked  so  well  In  space.  To  do  this,  local 
building  codes,  with  their  rigid  requirements 
and  infinite  variety,  must  be  rationalized 
somehow,  perhaps  by  a  naUonal  model  code 
with  regional  variations. 

9.  Fair  housing  laws  must  be  enacted  at 
all  levels  of  government—federal,  state,  and 
local.  The  Alfonse  and  Oaston  act  was  amus- 
ing for  a  while,  but  it  should  now  be  replaced 
by  action.  Pair  housing  laws,  God  knows,  are 
not  by  themselves  going  to  come  to  grips 
with  our  slum  problems.  But  they  are  essen- 
tial to  alleviate  the  psychological  suflfocatlon 
suffered  by  ghetto  dwellers.  Furthermore, 
they  can  relieve  the  excessive  demand  for 
housing  in  the  Inner  core,  an  excessive  de- 
mand which  exorbitantly  increases  the  cost 
of  housing. 

10.  Build  low  and  moderate  income  hems- 
ing  throughout  the  entire  metropolitan  area, 
not  just  in  the  central  core.  Nonprofit  cor- 
porations must  be  permitted  to  operate  In 
the  suburbs,  and  throughout  the  metropoli- 
tan area,  in  constructing  low  and  moderate 
Income  housing.  Localities  which  attempt  to 
keep  out  balanced  housing  should  not  get 
the  benefits  of  federal  grants  for  open  space, 
sewer  and  water,  urban  renewal,  and  PHA 
Insurance. 

There  is  a- ten-point  program  for  you.  We 
must  not  let  it  intimidate  us,  because  I  can 
assure  you  that  nothing  less  Is  going  to  do 
the  job. 

And  who,  you  ask.  Is  going  to  get  this 
program  moving  through  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  on  to  the  President's  desk  and  out 
Into  the  cities  and  neighborhoods  of  Amer- 
ica? 1  can't  think  of  a  better  group  than 
you  have  assembled  here  tonight  I 


Invariably,  these  letters  reflect  strong 
support  for  American  presence  In  that 
conflict  and  cry  out  for  equal  under- 
standing and  strong  support  from  Ameri- 
cans at  home. 

*  The  members  of  our  armed  services 
In  Southeast  Asia  are  maintaining  their 
firm  determination  and  their  high  morale 
in  spite  of  those  elements  of  our  society 
which  choose  to  play  upon  honest  dis- 
sent and  to  depict  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  shaken  with  Internal  chaos. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  occasion 
to  read  in  a  column  which  appears  regu- 
larly in  one  of  my  district's  newspapers, 
an  excerpt  from  the  letter  of  a  Lehigh 
Valley  serviceman  in  Vietnam. 

I  insert  this  excerpt  from  the  "Little 
Chronicles"  column  by  John  T.  Gathers, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  17. 1967 
edition  of  the  AUentown,  Pa..  Evening 
Chronicle,  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
This  American  serviceman  has  a  message 
all  of  us  here  at  home  should  read. 
IiiTTLz  Chronicles 
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(By  John  T.  Gathers) 
A  local  ai  In  Vietnam  writes — 
"Take  a  man.  then  put  him  alone — put 
him  12.000  miles  from  home;  empty  his  heart 
of  all  but  blood,  make  him  live  In  sweat  and 
blood.  This  is  the  life  I  have  to  live,  and  why 
my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give;  you  'peace'  boys 
rant  from  your  easy  chair,  but  you  don't 
know  what  it's  like  over  here  .  .  .  You  have 
a  ball  without  near  trying,  while  over  here 
your  boys  are  dying;   you  bum  your  draft 
cards,  march  at  dawn,  plant  your  signs  on 
the  White  House  lawn.  Tou  all  want  to  ban 
the  bomb,  'there's  no  war,'  you  say.  'In  Viet- 
nam.' .  .  .  Use   your   drugs   and   have   your 
fun.  then  refuse  to  lift  a  gun.  There's  noth- 
ing else  for  you  to  do.  And  I'm  supposed  to 
die  for  you?  .  .  .  Ill  hate  you  till  the  day 
I  die.  you  made  me  hear  my  buddy  cry  I 
saw  his  arm,  a  bloody  shred.  I  heard  them 
say,  -this  one  Is  dead.'  It's  quite  a  price  he 
had  to  pay— not  to  live  another  day  ...  He 
had  the  guts  to  fight  and  die;  he  paid  the 
price,  but  what'd  he  buy?  He  bought  your 
life  by  losing  his,  but  who  gives  a  damn  what 
a  soldier  gives?  .  .  .  HU  wife  does,  and  maybe 
his  sons,  but  they're  about  the  only  ones  I" 


PEACE  CORPS  VOLUNTEERS 


A  SERVICEMAN  WRITES  FROM 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooNrY]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  thei« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Aricansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  deeply 
concerned  whenever  I  receive  a  letter 
from  a  young  man  serving  in  Vietnam 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
days  we  are  all  asking  ourselves  what  has 
gotten  into  our  young  people.  The 
answer  to  that  depends  on  whether  you 
are  an  optimist  or  a  pessimist.  I  do  not 
have  any  figures  on  the  total  population 
of  hippies  in  the  United  States,  but  I  do 
believe  that  their  presence  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  good  work  that  our  12  000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  are  doing  abroad. 
In  a  rMent  radio  commentary.  Mr.  Dan- 
iel SoMorr.  a  CBS  news  correspondent, 
called  the  Peace  Corps  a  constructive  way 
to  drop  out  of  American  society — not  an 
escape  route  but  a  positive  opportunity 
to  find  the  sense  of  purpose  In  life  that 
all  young  people  seem  to  be  looking  for 
today.  Mr.  Schorr  cited  encouraging 
statistics  on  the  growing  popularity  of 


the  Peace  Corps,  and  I  respectfully  in 
elude  his  comments  in  the  Record 

The  transcript  follows: 
Dimension 
(By  Daniel  Schorr) 

Remember  those  Idealistic  Kennedy  d«« 
back  in  1961  when  the  Peace  CorM  wC 
formed  .  .  .  when  going  overseas  for  your 
country  to  help  less  fortunate  people  anS 
share  their  Ufe  seemed  the  thing  f or  coUege 

Lots  of  things  have  happened  since  then 
President  Kennedy  Is  gone,  and  the  country 
is  changed.  The  Viet  Nam  war  has  had  iti 
effect  on  this  generation  of  college  stu 
dents.  There  have  come  the  beatniks  and 
the  hippies,  and  the  beards,  and  the  draft- 
card  burners,  and  a  general  impression  that 
young  people  no  longer  cared  about  anything 
so  square  as  volunteering  for  the  Pmum 
Corps. 

And  so  It  came  as  something  of  a  but- 
prise  to  us  to  find  that  the  Peace  Corps  u 
bigger  than  ever  on  the  American  campus 
A  Louis  Harris  poU  shows  that  two  out  of 
three  college  seniors  give  some  thought  to 
Joining  and  that  In  the  past  year  23,000  of 
362,000  seniors— 3 >/j  per  cent— made  formal 
application  for  overseas  service.  This  year 
the  Peace  Corps  hopes  to  attract  4  per  cent 
of  the  graduating  class. 

That's  not  to  say  there's  no  opposition. 
Recruiters  find  a  vocal  minority  on  campuses 
who  Jeer  at  the  Peace  Corps  either  because 
they  think  it  square  or  because  It's  part  of 
"the  establishment,"  which  Is  the  enemy. 
But  they  are  a  minority.  At  one  small  col- 
lege, Maryhurst  In  Oregon,  an  astounding  25 
per  cent  of  the  senior  class  applied  for  the 
Peace  Corps  ...  at  Swarthmore  In  Pennsyl- 
vania more  than  20  per  cent ...  at  Stanford, 
17  per  cent 

Why  do  they  do  It?  To  beat  the  draft? 
Probably  not,  for  after  two  years  of  Peace 
Corps  service  they  are  still  subject  to  mili- 
tary service.  And  the  ratio  of  men  and 
women  applicants  continues  to  be  the  same 
as  the  ratio  of  men  and  women  in  the  gen- 
eral  population,  which  would  not  be  true 
If  an  imduly  large  number  of  young  men 
were  applying. 

No,  say  those  who  go  out  to  the  campvises 
to  do  the  recruiting,  it  Is  something  else.  It 
Is  partly  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  American  life.  It  Is 
partly  that,  for  many,  it  provides  a  sense  of 
meaning  and  purpose  that  they  don't  find  In 
our  affluent  society.  It  Is  thus  a  way  of  cut- 
ting out  .  .  .  but  in  a  constructive  way. 

The  Peace  Corps  itself  has  changed  in 
these  six  years.  It's  a  tighter  ship,  more 
business-like,  more  careful  to  look  before 
It  leaps.  Few  Volunteers  think  anymore  they 
can  change  the  world  or  transform  a  back- 
ward country  In  two  years.  The  11,900  Vol- 
unteers in  62  coimtries  today  have  less  of  a 
sense  than  their  predecessors  of  six  years  ago 
that  they  are  going  out  on  a  lark  or  some 
wild  adventiu-e.  But  still  they  go  .  .  .  almost 
12,000  this  year,  an  expected  17,000  next 
year,  and  no  trouble  finding  recruits.  Pour 
out  of  five  applicants  are  rejected,  and  still 
the  Peace  Corps  Is  the  biggest  single  em- 
ployer  of  new  coUege  graduates,  not  includ- 
ing the  Army. 

Not  all  are  happy  about  their  experiences. 
Some  have  uncomfortable  times  in  foreign 
countries  discussing  Viet  Nam,  and  feel  that 
Peace  Corps  restrictions  limit  their  free- 
dom. Some  get  Involved  In  protests  about 
their  conditions — as  happened  In  Nigeria. 
Many  bridle  about  the  ban  on  getting  In- 
volved in  local  politics.  But,  with  all  this, 
a  survey  shows  that  94  per  cent  of  returned 
Volunteers  say  they  would  do  It  again. 

The  Peace  Corps  Is  no  longer  In  the  pub- 
lic eye  as  much  as  five  and  six  years  ago 
when  It  was  the  great  American  novelty. 
And  I  have  at  times  been  asked,  "What  ever 
happened  to  the  Peace  Corps?"  The  answer 
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l£_lt's  there,  still  growing,  still  kindling 
lome  spark  In  the  American  student.  No 
longer  a  novelty,  but  Just  part  of  America. 


CLEBURNE'S  EXAMPLE 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Nichols]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
our  communities  throughout  America  are 
presently  engaged  in  their  annual  united 
fund  drive.  These  annual  drives  go  by 
many  different  names,  depending  on  the 
locality,  but  all  are  dedicated  to  making 
the  lives  of  many  of  our  less-privileged 
citizens  better.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  article 
which  recently  appeared  in  three  of  my 
State's     newspapers     concerning     the 
United  Givers  Fund  drive  in  Cleburne 
County,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 
The  article  first  appeared  In  the  De- 
catur Daily,  then  the  Birmingham  News, 
and  finally,  in  the  Cleburne  News. 
Cleburne's  Example 
(EnrroR's  Note. — The  following  was  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Decatur,  Ala.,  DaUy  of  last  week. 
The  editors  of  the  Decatur  Dally  lauded  the 
Cleburne  County  United  Givers  Fvmd  Drive 
which  was  a  resounding  success.  The  Birm- 
ingham News  republished  the  editorial  In  its 
Saturday  edition  thus  giving  more  attention 
and  praise  to  the  many  persons  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  record  setting  united  appeal 
lor  1967.) 

Cleburne  County  is  a  small  Alabama 
county  over  on  the  Georgia  line.  The  folks 
there  recognize  community  responsibility. 
Starting  out  thte  year  with  a  United  Fund 
goal  of  $10,600,  the  goal  has  been  exceeded 
by  $2,000,  a  record  for  the  county. 

How  did  they  do  it?  Well,  more  than  200 
people  were  active  In  the  campaign  which 
iDcluded  several  vmusual  projects — airplane 
rides  and  two  benefit  football  games. 

Now  let  us  say  this.  Morgan  County  has  a 
United  Pimd  goal  of  some  $268,000  and  the 
last  report  made  public  Indicated  we  were 
a  little  more  than  60  percent  toward  the  goal. 
We  have  far  more  economic  muscle.  It  Is 
true,  but  we  do  wonder  whether  the  people 
of  Cleburne  are  not  Just  a  bit  more  generous, 
a  bit  more  concerned  with  the  success  of  the 
agencies  Included  in  the  United  Fund,  agen- 
cies which  serve  a  whole  lot  of  people  directly 
and  all  the  people  indirectly.  In  Morgan 
County  we  need  to  do  a  little  more  thinking 
about  the  welfare  of  our  fellowman  and  how 
he  Is  served  through  United  Fund. 


LEGISLATION  DESIGNATING  1968 
AS  THE  NATIONAL  HELIUM  CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  a  hundred  years  ago, 
while  making  observations  on  the  com- 
PosiUon  of  the  sun.  the  English  scientist. 


Sir  Joseph  N.  Lockyer,  discovered  the 
presence  of  an  element  which  was  not 
known  to  exist  before.  In  honor  of  the 
place  where  It  was  first  observed  the  new 
element  was  named  helium,  after  the 
Greek  word  for  sun.  Following  Its  Initial 
discovery,  almost  30  years  passed  before 
traces  of  this  gas  were  found  on  earth. 
Since  that  time  helium  hsa  made  con- 
tributions to  science,  national  security, 
and  human  welfare.  In  commemorating 
Its  discovery  and  the  role  which  It  plays 
In  our  lives,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  for  support  of  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 917.  This  bill  designates  the  year 
1968  as  the  National  Helium  Centennial 
Year  and  requests  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  Issue  an  appropriate 
proclamation  to  this  effect. 

What  Is  helium  and  what  makes  It  so 
unique  that  our  Nation  should  designate 
an  entire  year  to  observing  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  its  discovery.  Helium  pos- 
sesses a  rare  combination  of  unique  prop- 
erties not  found  in  any  other  substance, 
either  natural  or  man  made.  These  per- 
mit a  wide  range  of  vital  uses.  It  is  the 
second  lightest  element  known  to  man, 
but  unlike  the  lightest  element,  hydro- 
gen. It  is  completely  inert.  It  does  not  re- 
act with  any  other  substance. 

Before  the  Second  World  War  this  rare 
gas  was  of  Interest  as  a  scientific  curios- 
ity, but  due  to  the  combination  of  light- 
ness and  nonflammabllity  It  was  soon 
found  to  have  major  practical  applica- 
tion In  Inflation  of  llghter-than-air 
blimps  and  weather  balloons.  Another 
small  but  significant  use  for  the  gas  was 
to  be  found  in  hospitals.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  end  of  the  war  that  helium 
became  an  irreplaceable  item  that  finds 
use  in  our  national  technological  efforts 
from  the  depths  of  the  oceans  to  the  far 
reaches  of  outer  space.  Indeed,  the  In- 
creased use  of  this  gas  has  been  such  that 
our  yearly  production  has  Jumped  almost 
a  thousandfold  since  the  days  of  Its 
Initial  large-scale  production  over  40 
years  ago. 

I  cite  only  a  few  of  Its  more  Important 
scientific,  industrial,  and  defense  uses 
to  Illustrate  the  far-ranging  application 
to  which  hehum  is  put.  All  of  you,  I  am 
sure,  took  pride  In  the  recent  successful 
laimching  of  the  Saturn  V  rocket  which 
forms  such  an  important  element  of  our 
effort  to  land  the  first  American  on  the 
moon.  You  may  recall  the  announcer 
describing  one  of  the  last  steps  before 
the  countdown  reached  zero — that  of 
pressurizhig  the  propellant  tanks  with 
helium.  The  development,  testing,  and 
launching  of  this  space  vehicle  and 
others  have  Involved  helium  In  many 
critical  ways  where  only  Its  unique  com- 
bination of  properties  would  do.  In- 
deed, today  it  is  our  missile  program 
which  Is  the  principal  helium  user. 

Another  Interesting  pair  of  properties, 
that  of  high  heat  conductivity  and  the 
Inability  to  become  radioactive,  has 
made  the  use  of  this  gas  indlspenslble  to 
our  atomic  energy  program.  Its  inert 
properties  have  made  It  Indlspenslble  as 
a  gas  shield  for  welding  of  aluminum, 
titanium,  stainless  steel,  and  other 
metals.  Helium  finds  direct  use  In  the 
production  of  titanium  and  zirconium, 
In  the  growth  of  germanium  and  silicon 


crystals  for  transistors,  and  many  other 
special  applications  of  modem  technol- 
ogy. 

The  substitution  of  helium  for  nitrogen 
in  breathing  gas  has  helped  man  to  avoid 
the  dreaded  decompression  bends  asso- 
ciated with  deep-sea  diving,  and  thus 
aids  our  Nation's  effort  to  permit  man  to 
live  and  work  In  the  ocean's  depths. 
Likewise,  helium-oxygen  mixtures  find 
application  In  the  oxygen  therapy  for 
asthma  patients  to  ease  their  difllculty  In 
breathing. 

Cryogenic  research  is  a  relatively  new 
field  of  science;  and  yet  it  has  already 
uncovered  many  exciting  and  practical 
developments  requiring  the  use  of  helium 
at  temperatures  near  absolute  zero.  Such 
developments  offer,  for  example,  the 
promise  of  electronic  computers  the  size 
of  shoeboxes,  as  well  as  many  other 
potential  technological  developments  to 
benefit  mankind.  The  examples  are  end- 
less and  the  list  is  growing  every  day. 

At  the  present  time,  over  95  percent 
of  our  country's  known  helium  resources 
are  mixed  in  the  natural  gases  from  a 
few  well  fields  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States.  Helium  is  extracted  from 
these  natural  gas  supplies  by  plants 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior's  Bureau  of  Mines  and  by 
independent  private  plants.  These  facili- 
ties, together  with  a  small  operation  in 
Canada,  are  the  only  helium  extraction 
plants  in  the  entire  free  world.  Projec- 
tions have  been  made  which  indicate 
that  the  helium  remaining  in  natural 
gas  would  not  be  able  to  fill  the  expected 
needs  of  the  coimtry  if  the  Increasing 
rates  of  use  continued;  and  if  we  allowed 
the  natural  gas  to  be  marketed  before 
the  helium  was  extracted. 

The  production  of  high-purity  helium 
needed  for  our  progress  and  security 
poses  a  concentrated  problem  in  conser- 
vation technology.  Of  all  the  helium 
produced,  85  percent  is  used  directly  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  Its  con- 
tractors, and  suitable  measures  must  be 
taken  to  insure  its  supply. 

Its  vital  Importance  to  the  national  in- 
terest, as  a  unique  natural  resource,  was 
recognized  at  an  early  date.  The  Con- 
gress first  passed  enabling  legislation  for 
long-range  helium  conservation  in  1925 
The  Helium  Act  of  1925  was  amended  In 
1937,  and  the  most  recent  amendment, 
PubUc  Law  86-777.  became  effective  in 
1961.  Under  the  terms  of  this  latest  legis- 
lation,  helium   conservation   has   been 
made  possible  by  authorizing  long-term 
contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  gas  by 
the  Government  from  private  producers. 
Helium  thus  acquired  is  stored  under- 
groimd  for  later  withdrawal  and  sale  to 
augment  the  remaining  supplies.  The  co- 
operative conservation  policy  which  has 
resulted  Is  a  tribute  to  the  response  and 
Interest  of  the  various  Federal  agencies, 
the  Congress,  and  the  natural  gas  com- 
panies, working  to  their  mutual  benefit 
and  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This 
combination  of  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions should  serve  as  an  example  In 
dealing  with  many  other  of  our  country's 
conservation  problems. 

In  the  forthcoming  100th  anniversary 
of  the  discovery  of  helium,  I  feel  that  the 
public,  the  Oovemment,  Industry,  and 
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our  scientific  community  should  make  a 
greater  effort  to  understand  and  appreci- 
ate the  past,  present,  and  future  con- 
tributions of  hellimi  to  our  national 
goals.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  take  the  first 
step  In  recognizing  the  enormous  value  of 
this  rare  and  unique  gas  by  enacting 
Joint  Resolution  917.  The  designation  of 
1968  as  the  National  Helium  Centennial 
Year  will  point  up  the  need  for  further 
conservation  efforts.  Hopefully,  It  will 
also  stimulate  scientists  to  devise  Im- 
proved utilization  techniques  while  at 
the  same  time  discovering  further  bene- 
ficial applications  of  this  rare  and  irre- 
placeable gas.  Following  this  resolution's 
enactment,  I  call  upon  our  Government, 
Industry,  and  the  scientific  community  to 
respond  with  special  events  and  meetings 
which  will  highlight  the  Interesting  his- 
tory and  promising  future  of  helium. 


ABOLISH  THE  ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE 

Mr,  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Van  Deerlin]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
our  national  elections  less  than  a  year 
away,  I  think  it  is  time  that  we  again 
consider  the  problem  of  the  electoral 
college  and  its  potentially  negative  role 
In  determining  the  outcome  of  these 
races. 

I  am,  therefore,  today  introducing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  abolish  the 
electoral  college.  Under  my  proposal. 
Presidents  would  be  elected  Just  like 
Senators  or  city  councllmen — by  direct 
popular  vote. 

Under  the  existing  system,  the  leading 
Presidential  votegetter  In  a  State  usu- 
ally gets  all  the  State's  electoral  votes, 
regardless  of  the  narrowness  of  his  mar- 
gin of  victory.  It  thus  has  been  possible 
for  the  candidate  with  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  popular  votes  nationally  to  lose 
the  election  in  the  electoral  college. 

Three  Presidents — John  Qulncy 
Adams  in  1824,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in 
1876,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  in  1888 — 
were  installed  in  the  Nation's  highest 
ofBce  after  trailing  In  the  popular  vote. 

Besides  providing  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Presidents  and  Vice  Presidents, 
my  bill  also  calls  for  a  national  runoff 
election  If  no  candidate  receives  at  least 
40  percent  of  the  votes  cast  In  the  regu- 
lar election. 

However,  the  chances  are  remote  tliat 
a  runoff  would  ever  be  needed.  For  not 
since  1860  has  the  leading  votegetter  In 
a  presidential  race  wound  up  with  less 
than  40  percent  of  the  vote.  In  that  year, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  nmning  for  his  first 
term  against  three  major  opponents, 
was  elected  with  a  skimpy  plurality  of 
39.79  percent. 

Paced  with  a  three-way  major  party 
split  in  1912,  Woodrow  Wilson  did  better, 
finishing  with  a  41.85-percent  plurality. 
The  Incimibent  President,  WlUiam 
Howard  Taft,  drew  only  23.15  percent 


to  finish  a  distant  third  in  the  balloting. 
And  even  though  he  received  far  less 
than  half  of  the  popular  votes,  Wilson 
collected  435  of  the  531  electoral  votes. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  signed  by 
30  U.S.  history  students  at  Castle  Park 
High  School  in  my  congressional  district. 
The  students  criticized  the  present 
machinery  for  choosing  Presidents  as  "a 
very  weak  link  in  todays  Government," 
and  suggested  the  electoral  college  be 
modified  before  the  1968  elections. 

I  agree  with  these  perceptive  students, 
only  I  think  we  should  go  even  further. 

For  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  electoral 
college  is  an  anachronism  which  no 
longer  serves  any  useful  purpose.  It 
should  be  done  away  with. 


DEMOCRATIC  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  ADDRESS 
TO  MISSISSIPPI  YOUNG  DEMO- 
CRATS 

Mr.    PRYOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  the  able  and  distinguished  deputy 
chairman   of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  Mr.  Louis  Martin,  recently 
addressed  a  group  of  Young  Democrats 
in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Martin's  political  skill  coupled 
with  a  lifelong  concern  with  the  rights 
of  Negroes  and  other  minorities  in  Amer- 
ica is  well  known  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  His  speech  in  Missis- 
sippi centered  on  the  very  important 
matter  of  giving  all  minorities  both  the 
equal  right  and  full  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  Democratic  politics  through- 
out the  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  Into 
the  Record  Mr.  Martin's  very  timely  ad- 
dress to  the  Mississippi  Yoimg  Demo- 
crats, and  urge  that  it  be  heeded  by  all 
Democrats,  of  all  ages,  throughout  these 
United  States: 

Remarks  by  Lottis  Mabtin,  Depdtt  Chair- 
man. Democsatic  Nationai.  Committee,  at 
THE  YowNO  Democratic  Clubs  of  Missis- 
sippi, Jackson,  Miss.,  September  29,   1B67 
It  Is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  your  deliberations.  I  am  happy 
to  be  here  and  to  bring  you  greetings  from 
the   Chairman   of   the  Democratic  National 
Committee.  John  BaUey,  and  bis  associates 
In  Washington. 

We  have  been  thrilled  and  excited  by  what 
we  have  heard  of  the  work  of  the  Young 
Democrats  of  Mississippi  In  recent  months. 
You  are  not  only  dreaming  about  a  new 
and  better  day — and  dreaming  is  Important — 
but  you  are  coming  to  grips  with  realities. 
You  are  hard  at  work — working  to  make  de- 
mocracy and  the  true  American  way  of  life 
meaningful  to  all  citizens  without  regard  to 
race  or  color. 

The  American  genius  Is  being  tested  today 
as  It  was  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between 
the  races.  This  testing  Is  not  sectional  but 
nation-wide.  I  do  not  need  to  review  the 
events  of  this  summer  nor  dwell  on  the  depth 
and  magnitude  of  the  problems  we  face. 
Despite   all   the  storm-clouds  and  peaal- 
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mlsm.  I  believe  that  If  I  as  a  Negro  could 
chooM  a  time  to  be  born,  this  is  the  most 
promising  and  propitious  moment.  We  have 
a  national  Oovernment  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  greatest  Southerner  In  American 
hUtory.  President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson 
Uncoln  emancipated  Negroes  by  proclama- 
tion but  Johnson  is  emancipating  Negroes 
and  Whites  In  fact  from  the  enslavement 
of  dead  Ideas,  dead  concepts  and  a  dead 
past. 

Last  Friday  In  the  White  House.  President 
Johnson  told  a  group  of  nationality  leaders 
that  all  our  efforts  have  been  toward  one 
end :  "To  free  men  from  tyrants  who  seek  to 
control  them.  Some  tyrants  are  political;  and 
we  take  up  arms  against  them.  But  there 
are  other  tyrants:  Ignorance— 111  health- 
poverty— and  dlscrimlnaUon.  Each  of  theee 
has  the  power  to  enslave.  Each  must  be 
fought  by  a  decent  society.  Each  can  and 
will  be  overcome.  We  have  a  tremendous 
confidence  in  ourselves — in  our  capacity  to 
surmount  any  obstacles — remove  any  injus- 
tice, settle  any  issue." 

Let  us  focus  for  a  moment  on  one  issue 
which  touches  us  directly  as  Democrats  and 
which  we  must  settle.  The  headline  story  of 
the  1964  Convention  in  Atlantic  City  revolved 
around  the  seating  of  delegates  from  Missis- 
sippi. As  a  result  of  that  contest  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  was  given  a  clear 
mandate,  racial  barriers  to  full  participation 
in  party  affairs  at  every  level  must  be  abol- 
ished. 

To  this  end  on  July  26  this  year  Governor 
Richard  Hughes,  Chairman  of  our  Special 
Equal  Rights  Committee,  addressed  a  letter 
and  memorandum  to  all  party  chairmen  in  all 
the  states.  The  Governor  vn-ote:  "The  Com- 
mittee interprets  its  mandate  as  insuring  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  Party  af- 
fairs for  all  Democrats  of  all  States  regardless 
of  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin.  While 
the  Committee  has  agreed  that  a  quota  sys- 
tem for  delegations  Is  not  feasible  in  practice, 
It  Is  determined  to  make  certain  that  all  dele- 
gations to  the  1968  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention are  broadly  representative  of  the 
Democrats  of  the  State.  In  the  event  that 
there  should  be  violation  of  the  1964  resolu- 
tion by  the  Pfirty  of  any  State,  this  Commit- 
tee will  recommend  that  the  Credentials 
Committee  declare  the  seats  to  be  vacant  and 
fill  those  seats  with  a  delegation  broadly 
representative  of  the  Democrats  of  that 
State." 

Attached  to  the  letter,  Governor  Hughes 
sent  the  following  memorandum  which  he  de- 
scribed as,  "Some  basic  elements  in  enabling 
voter  participation  in  Party  affairs." 

"1.  All  public  meetings  at  all  levels  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  each  State  should  be 
open  to  aU  members  of  the  Democratic  Party 
regardless  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin. 

"2.  No  test  for  membership  in,  nor  any 
oaths  of  loyalty  to,  the  Democratic  Party  In 
any  State  should  be  required  or  used  which 
has  the  efTect  of  requiring  pro8p>ective  or  cur- 
rent members  of  the  Democratic  Party  to  ac- 
quiesce in,  condone  or  support  discrimination 
on  the  gpQunds  of  race,  color,  creed,  ot  na- 
tional origin. 

"3.  The  xime  and  place  for  all  public  meet- 
ings of  the  Democratic  Party  on  all  levels 
should  be  publicized  fully  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  assure  timely  notice  to  all  Interested 
persons.  Such  meetings  must  be  held  In  placet 
accessible  to  all  Party  members  and  large 
enough  to  accommodate  all  Interested  parties. 

"4.  The  Democratic  Party,  on  all  levels, 
should  support  the  broadest  possible  regis- 
tration without  discrimination  on  grounds  of 
race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin. 

"5.  The  Democratic  Party  in  each  state 
should  publicize  fully  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  assure  notice  to  all  Interested  parties 
a  full  description  of  the  legal  and  practical 
procedures  for  selection  of  Democratic  Party 
officers   and   representatives    on   all   levels. 
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publication  of  these  procediires  should  be 
done  in  such  fashion  that  all  prospective 
md  current  members  of  each  state  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  be  fully  and  adequately  in- 
formed of  the  pertinent  procedures  in  time 
to  participate  in  each  selection  procedure 
St  all  levels  of  the  Democratic  Party  organ- 
ization. 

"6.  The  Democratic  Party  In  each  State 
tbould  publicize  fully  and  in  such  manner 
as  to  assure  notice  to  all  interested  parties 
a  complete  description  of  the  legal  and 
practical  qualifications  for  all  officers  and 
representatives  of  the  State  Democratic 
Party.  Such  publication  should  be  done  in 
timely  fashion  so  that  all  prospective 
candidates  or  applicants  for  any  elected  or 
appointed  position  within  each  State  Demo- 
cratic Party  will  have  full  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  compete  for  office." 

We  Intend  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of 
tlie  1964  Convention. 

We  cannot,  however,  perform  the  most 
Important  function  of  all — the  participation 
of  citizens  In  the  Democratic  process — be- 
cause that  is  up  to  you.  No  matter  how  many 
committees  are  set  up — no  matter  how  many 
guide-lines  are  established — and  no  matter 
bow  many  statements  are  issued  and  well-in- 
tentioned pronouncements  are  made— it 
will  all  be  to  no  avaU  if  you  fail  to  meet 
tbe  most  Important  challenge  of  all — par- 
ticipation and  organization.  It  Is  here — In 
Mississippi — that  the  fight  to  end  Injustice, 
discrimination,  and  oppression  must  be  won 
—and  you  are  the  only  people  that  can  win 
It. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  black  man 
can  no  longer  tolerate  and  endure  the  yoke 
of  second  class  citizenship — and  the  white 
man  who  dares  to  speak  out  against  injustice 
will  no  longer  suffer  the  scorn  and  intimida- 
tion of  bigots  and  racists.  Together  you  can 
bring  a  new  day  to  Mississippi — a  day  in 
which  all  men — regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  station  in  life — can  enjoy  the  sun- 
shine of  freedom — and  you  can  take  pride 
In  the  role  you  have  played  In  the  realiza- 
tlon  of  that  day. 

I  have  followed  with  great  Interest  the 
actlvltlee  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of 
Mississippi — and  helped  when  and  where 
I  could.  I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  what 
I  have  seen  here  today.  I  can  remember  the 
day,  not  too  long  ago.  when  men  like  Aaron 
Henry,  Medgar  Evers,  Charles  Evers,  James 
Silver  and  Hoddlng  Carter  stood  virtually 
alone — and  now — to  see  what  you  are  doing 
—brings  a  feeling  of  pride  and  hope  beyond 
my  fondest  dreams. 
I  know  that  you  will  be  equal  to  the  great 
y  challenge  that  is  yours — and  I  know  that 
your  accomplishments  will  light  the  way 
and  open  the  door  for  many  generations  to 
come  in  Mississippi  and  throughout  the 
South.  I  only  hope  that  you  will  keep  your 
eyes  and  your  hearts  and  your  minds  on 
the  larger  goals  which  are  so  Important  to 
the  future  of  not  only  your  State  and  your 
region,  but  Indeed  to  the  entire  nation. 

Do  not  let  internal  strife  split  your  ranks 
and  dampen  your  spirits — and  don't  substi- 
tute the  politics  of  personalities  for  the  pol- 
itics of  reason  and  conviction.  You  will  find 
that  forces  of  all  kinds,  both  internal  and 
external,  will  seek  to  divide  you,  to  dissuade 
you,  to  buy  you,  to  intimidate  you,  and  to 
diminish  your  effectiveness.  The  next  few 
years,  will  be  a  time  of  testing  for  all  of 
you,  both  Individually  and  as  a  political  or- 
ganization. You  must  meet  that  test  with 
resolution  and  dedication — always  remem- 
bering that  in  unity  there  Is  strength.  You 
must  seek  to  expand  your  numbers — to  at- 
tract new  voices  to  your  cause — and  to  keep 
your  doors  open  to  all  those  who  see  that 
great  new  day  dawning  in  Mississippi — and 
who  want  to  be  part  of  it.  Black  men  have 
had  the  door  to  the  councils  of  leadership 
and  decision  too  long  closed  In  their  face, 
to  indulge  In  the  same  kind  of  thing.  You 


are  organizing  In  order  to  open  that  door — 
or,  if  necessary — to  kick  it  down — for  aU 
time  to  come.  Let  no  man — Black  or  White — 
ever  cloee  that  door  again.  Serve  notice  on 
your  feUow  citizens  that  all  men  are  wel- 
come in  the  councils  of  this  Party — and  that 
the  criteria  upon  which  all  will  be  Judged 
and  leadership  chosen — will  be  on  the  basis 
of  ability  and  reason  and  conviction  and 
Justice.  What  you  are  building  m\ut  be  a 
lasting  thing — built  on  a  solid  foundation — 
not  on  prejudice  or  greed  or  revenge  or  fear 
or  intimidations.  When  you  leave  this  con- 
vention— leave  it  with  a  sense  of  pride  and 
unity — keeping  in  mind  the  larger  goal — 
the  establishment  of  a  new  political  system 
which  will  endure  and  in  which  and  through 
which  the  voices  of  all  the  people — Black 
and  White — can  and  will  be  heard  and 
heeded. 

Speak  with  one  voice,  one  heart,  and  one 
mind — and  tell  your  brothers  and  sisters — 
Black  and  White — In  the  Delta  and  on  the 
Gulf  Coast — in  the  Plney  Woods  and  In  the 
cities  and  towns — that  a  new  day  is  coming 
in  Mississippi — and  the  time  has  come  to 
Join  up,  sign  up,  register,  and  vote — and  the 
time  has  come  to  be  heard. 


THE  FLIMSY  FLAG-BURNING  BILL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  w-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heat  of  a  long  hot  summer  in  our  cities 
and  the  confusion  over  how  it  could  best 
stifle  the  growing  dissent  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  the  House  passed  a  so-called 
flag-burning  bill  which  forgot  to  out- 
law burning  flags.  I  fought  this  bill  at 
the  time  it  was  passed,  and  I  only  raise 
the  subject  now  because  I  wish  to  Insert 
an  excellent  editorial  on  this  legislation 
into  the  Record. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  colleagues  would 
like  to  forget  the  entire  "flag-burning 
folly,"  but  I  feel  that  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant, if  not  more  important,  to  remind 
ourselves  of  our  errors,  as  it  is  our 
achievements.  Hopefully,  we  will  not 
have  to  deal  with  such  measures,  aimed 
only  at  stifling  the  dissent  of  perhaps 
overzealous  demonstrators,  in  the  future. 
As  the  Life  editorial  reminds  us,  there 
are  laws  in  each  of  the  50  States  which 
deal  adequately  with  this  problem,  and 
there  was,  and  is,  no  necessity  for  the 
this  kind  of  emotionalism  to  be  brought 
into  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  Life  magazine  editorial  of  July  7, 
1967.  foUows: 

Oratoricai.  Overkill  on  thx  FIao  Bill 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  rushing 
to  the  defense  of  the  American  flag,  reached 
heights  of  confusion  and  depths  of  plati- 
tudinous bombast.  The  congressmen  were 
outraged — as  were  most  Americans — by  the 
antiwar  types  who  have  lately  burned  or 
desecrated  the  American  flag  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  themselves. 

But  after  five  hours  of  oratorical  splen- 
dor, the  House  passed  a  blU  that  fn^ot  to 
mention  "burning";  that  la  no  Improve, 
ment  over  the  flag-desecration  laws  now 
existing  In  all  60  state..;  and  that  Is  so  poorly 
worded  It  will  surely  be  challenged  In  the 
courts.  New  York's  Emanuel  Celler,  chair- 


man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  pro- 
duced the  bill,  had  serious  reservations  about 
It.  But  Celler  Is  a  realist  and  explains,  "Who 
can  vote  against  something  like  this?  It's 
like  motherhood." 

The  House  bill  provides  that  "whoever 
casts  contempt  upon  any  flag  of  the  United 
States  by  pubUcly  mutilating,  defacing,  de- 
filing, or  trampimg  upon  It  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  91,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both."  The  law  ap- 
plies to  "pictures  or  representations"  as  well 
as  actual  flags. 

Everybody  wanted  to  get  In  the  act.  James 
Haley  of  Florida  even  suggested  taking  pro- 
testers "about  600  miles  out  In  the  ocean 
and  handcuff  them,  chain  the  anchor  aroimd 
their  neck  and  throw  them  overboard."  The 
hours  of  debate  made  heavy  demands  on  re- 
caUed  bits  of  poetry  and  quotations  from 
Oliver  WendeU  Holmes,  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
George  Washington  and  Little  Orphan  Annie. 

As  it  stands,  the  bill  does  not  make  clear 
whether  "casting  contempt"  must  be  done 
with  intent — or  whether  it  can  simply  be 
construed  that  way  by  a  bystander.  But  the 
bui  passed  by  385  to  16.  Nearly  loet  In  the 
oratorical  overkill,  the  words  of  two  con- 
gressmen made  sense. 

James  Scheuer  (D.-N.Y.)  told  the  House, 
"We  are  not  In  the  business  of  legislating 
honor,  dignity,  good  taste  or  good  sense.  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  to  rise  to  meet  the 
bait  of  every  irresponsible  who  finds  a  new 
way  of  making  a  bloody  fool  out  of  him- 
self." We  agree — and  we  strongly  support 
the  suggestion  of  Cornelius  Gallagher  (D.- 
N.J.) that  "perhaps  we  could  best  resolve  the 
confusion  by  having  a  *bUl  burning'  and  then 
taking  a  new  look  at  this  legislation." 


GENERAL    MOTORS    HIRES    "FOR- 
GOTTEN LABOR  FORCE" 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Conyers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  annoimcement  of  General 
Motors,  under  a  new  liberalized  employ- 
ment program  to  hire  and  train  thou- 
sands of  the  unskilled  and  the  other  so- 
called  hard-core  unemployed  residents 
of  Detroit's  inner  city. 

This  program  is  one  of  the  first  exam- 
ples of  a  large  company,  in  Detroit  or 
anjrwhere  else  in  the  country,  attempting 
to  cope  on  a  large  scale  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  unskilled  unemployed  In  the 
urban  slums  of  America.  They  should  be 
commended  for  their  initiative  and  com- 
mitment. I  particularly  want  to  com- 
mend Mr.  James  M.  Roche,  the  new 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  General  Motors  Co.,  for  the  personal 
leadership  he  has  given  this  effort. 

A  recent  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  praising  this  program  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  House : 

Good  for  Gknkral  Motors  I 

What's  good  for  General  Motors  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Motors  Chairman  James  M.  Roche,  one 
of  Detroit's  more  progressive  citizens,  has 
for  many  years  quietly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  non-discriminatory  hiring  prac- 
tices at  GM  plants.  In  the  wake  of  this  city's 
rioting,  he  accepted  membership  on  the  New 
Detroit  committee  and  has  fully  participated 
In  its  fine  work.  At  one  point  he  made  a  per- 
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■onal  lobbying  visit  to  Lansing  to  support 
committee  recommendations  and  to  try  to  In- 
fluence lethargic  stat«  legislators  to  move 
positively  on  problems. 

Now,  OM  has  announced  that  Its  Chevro- 
let Gear  and  Axle  plant  In  Detroit  will  be- 
gin hiring  unsUlled,  hard-core  xinemployed 
residents  of  this  city.  These  people  will  be 
referred  to  GM  by  the  Detroit  Urban  League. 

And  beyond  hiring  these  residents,  GM 
will  set  up  a  special  11 -man  job  counseling 
and  training  staff  to  work  with  them  once 
they  report  for  work.  The  hard-core  unem- 
ployed vlrtiially  always  lack  Job  skills  and 
motivation,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
this  sort  of  intensified  program  Is  essential 
to  their  eventually  making  It  In  the  produc- 
tive workaday  world. 

The  GM  effort,  of  course,  is  worth  It.  It 
means  that  those  formerly  on  relief  and  suf- 
fering financial  hardship  can  begin  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  their  families.  It 
strikes  to  the  root  of  many  urban  problems. 
Government  Job  training  programs  cannot 
really  match  an  intensified  effort  on  the  part 
of  private  Industry. 

So  It  Is  good  for  General  Motors  to  be- 
come Involved  and  to  begin  to  play  an  even 
larger  part  in  rebuilding  a  city  and  rehabili- 
tating a  segment  of  its  citizens.  And  what's 
good  for  General  Motors  here  is  certainly 
good  for  the  country. 


ROBERT  T.  STEVENS  WARNS  OF 
TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  THREAT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  numerous  Members  of  the  House, 
including  myself,  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  seeks,  through  imposition  of 
a  quota  system,  to  alleviate  the  fierce 
pressures  on  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
caused  by  cheap  foreign  imports.  These 
pressures  have  substantially  weakened 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  domestic 
industry  and  have  caused  a  continuing 
state  of  virtual  crisis  In  UJS.  textile 
production. 

One  of  the  most  incisive  statements 
on  the  plight  of  the  textile  industry  was 
made  by  Mr.  Robert  T.  Stevens  before 
the  TJS.  Tariff  Commission  on  November 
14  of  this  year,  Mr.  Stevens  is  president 
of  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  textile  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Stevens  emphasized  two  points  in 
his  presentation.  First,  present  reserve 
capacity  of  the  textile  industry  to  meet 
emergency  military  needs  has  already 
been  severely  weakened,  Eind,  if  Imports 
continue  at  the  present  rate,  this  country 
may  well  become  dependent  on  foreign 
production  to  meet  military  require- 
ments. 

Second,  the  Government  and  the  In- 
dustry have  an  obligation  to  protect  the 
Jobs  of  4  million  workers  directly  or  in- 
directly involved  In  textile  production. 
Mr.  Stevens  stated  that,  despite  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  might  accrue  to  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co.,  it  has  met  this  obligation 
to  its  44,000  employees  by  refusing  to 
import  textiles  or  textile  products  of  any 
kind. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 


full  text  of  the  testimony  by  Robert  T. 
Stevens  before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. Mr.  Stevens,  as  many  of  you  know, 
is  an  outstanding  American  citizen  and 
executive. 
The  statement  is  as  follows: 
My  name  Is  Robert  T.  Stevens.  I  am  Pres- 
ident of  J.  P.  Stevens  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  textiles  made  from 
cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fibers.  We  have 
been  in  business  since  1813.  My  appearance 
here  today  is  on  behalf  of  the  Stevens  Com- 
pany and  our  44,000  employees  in  71  plants. 
My  special  concern  Involves  the  American 
textile  Industry  In  its  relation  to  national 
security. 

In  announcing  his  seven-point  textile-ap- 
parel program  on  May  2,  1961,  President 
Kennedy  said:  "Two  years  ago  (that  is,  in 
1959)  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Defense 
Mobilization  testified  that  It  was  one  of  the 
industries  essential  to  our  national  security. 
It  Is  of  vital  Importance  In  peacetime  and 
It  has  a  direct  effect  upwn  our  total  economy." 
President  Johnson  has  also  endorsed  the 
Kennedy  textile-apparel  program.  Further- 
more, he  has  voiced  his  concern,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  continued  liquidation  of 
the  woolen  and  worsted  sector  of  the  In- 
dustry. 

My  concern  Is  the  result  of  experiences  I 
have  been  honored  to  have  as  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Textile  and  Apparel  Procurement  dur- 
ing World  War  n  and  as  Secretary  of  the 
Army  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  Korean 
War.  These  experiences  Indelibly  Impressed 
upon  me  the  essential  role  of  textile  prod- 
ucts in  military  requirements.  Even  in  peace- 
time textile  products  are  consumed  In  large 
volume  by  our  Armed  Forces  but,  during 
any  military  buildup  or  other  military  emer- 
gency tremendous  quantities  of  textiles  are 
reqxilred. 

These  requirements  place  heavy  responsi- 
bilities on  the  American  textile  and  apparel 
Industries  and  the  logistical  problems  of  fill- 
ing supply  lines  to  distant  fronts,  such  as 
South  Vietnam,  only  Increases  the  strain.  In 
addition,  conditions  of  warfare  use  impose 
such  vastly  greater  wear  and  tear  than  occur 
in  normal  civilian  usage,  that  very  much 
higher  product  specifications  are  generally 
required  for  most  products  used 


ucts  become  factors  of  survival  for  mllltarv 
forces.  In  my  considered  opinion,  the  Amer- 
ican woolen  and  worsted  industry,  as  pres- 
enUy  constituted.  Is  Incapable  of  produclne 
the  huge  quantities  of  fabric  for  military 
medical  and  essential  civlUan  use  that  would 
be  required  during  any  all-out  emergency 
I  have  testified  more  than  once  to  this  effect 
before  committees  of  Congress. 

I  would  Illustrate  the  problem  with  the 
foUowlng  example:  It  Involves  the  worsted 
segment  of  the  Industry,  the  hardest  hit  by 
imports.  To  put  this  In  perspective,  let  us 
consider  two  large  military  contracts,  one 
in  1951.  during  the  Korean  War.  and  the 
other  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

In  1951  the  government  Invited  bids  on 
nine  million  yards  of  worsted  serge  imlform 
fabric.  Fifty-four  producers  bid  on  that  con- 
tract. Of  those  fifty-four,  thirty-nine  are 
now,  sixteen  years  later,  completely  out  of 
the  business.  This  is  a  shocking  fact  and  a 
further  significant  fact  is  that,  among  the 
fifty-four  bidders,  80%  of  the  total  yardage 
awarded  was  given  to  the  thirty-nine  who 
are  no  longer  In  the  picture. 

Now,  as  to  the  second  contract.  Early  last 
year,  the  government  invited  bids  on  three 
million  yards  of  worsted  or  worsted  blend 
tropical  fabrics.  It  Is  a  sad  statement  of  fact 
that  just  two  firms  responded  with  bids.  The 
American  worsted  Industry,  once  ready.  aWe 
and  willing  to  bid  on  large  worsted  military 
contracts,  had  been  so  tragically  reduced  In 
capacity  that  only  two  companies.  Including 
Stevens,  submitted  bids. 

What  Is  behind  the  deterioration  of  this 
once  massive  woolen  industry?  The  answer, 
strangely  enough,  lies  largely  with  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  After  the  Korean  conflict,  and 
continuing  up  to  the  present  time,  the  indus- 
try repeatedly  warned  and  pleaded  with  our 
government  to  Institute  a  well  thought  out, 
realistic  policy  to  hold  within  reasonable 
bounds  the  flow  of  unneeded  and  unneces- 
sary cheap  wool  textile  and  apparel  Imports 
into  the  United  States.  Tragically,  appro- 
priate action  was  not  taken.  Spindles  and 
looms  and  combs  continued  to  be  scrapped. 
VS.  production  went  steadily  down,  while 
Imports  went  steadily  up. 

Studies  and  surveys  of  the  wool  textile  Im- 
port problem  have  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
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of  textile  availability  under  conditions \pf 
major  war  by  updating  our  World  War  1^ 
experience  to  the  atomic  age  and  under  con- 
ditions of  lesser  conflicts,  with  Korea  as  the 
example.  This  was  done  In  a  petition  to  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  now 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning.  No  deci- 
sion has  yet  been  rendered  on  this  petition. 

It  Is  an  Interesting  and  sobering  fact  that/ 
just  ten  days  after  our  petition  was  filetj; 
President  Kennedy  warned,  In  his  May  2^, 
1961  message  to  the  Congress,  of  the  possi- 
bility of  "a  war  of  escalation  In  which  /the 
stakes  by  each  side  gradually  Increase  Ui  the 
point  of  maximum  danger  which  cani;rot  be 
either  foreseen  or  deterred."  We  have  been 
In  a  war  of  escalation  since  1965  ^kd  this 
escalation  has  been  testing  our  ifidustry's 
ability  to  meet  emergency  demands,  after 
being  confronted  with  a  vastly  greater  textile- 
apparel  Import  problem  thad  we  faced  six 
years  ago.  y 

The  sudden  demand  jfer  goods  for  South 
Vietnam  in  which  some  $60  mlUlon  worth 
was  bought  In  the  month  of  July,  1965,  with 
an  average  of  t95  million  monthly  over  the 
next  24  months,  brought  about  great  diffi- 
culties for  the  Industry.  Textile  compames 
equipped  to  serve  the  military  had  to  operate 
aroimd-the-clock  and  with  a  great  lack  of 
reserve  capacity  on  which  to  draw.  \ 

Even  these  requirements  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  If  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions was  located  In  a  temperate  or  cold  cli- 
mate such  as  Korea.  Above  the  semi-tropical 
zone  worsted  uniforms  and  other  wool  prod- 


Industry 

sions  to  Europe  have  been  many.  Some  pro- 
gress toward  a  solution  with  the  major  Eu- 
ropean wool  textile  exporters  seemed  to  be 
possible.  Not  so  with  the  Japanese,  by  far 
the  largest  exporters  of  worsted  textiles  to 
/the  United  States. 

/  In  June  1965,  a  joint  Government-Industry 
delegation  travelled  the  7,629  miles  from 
Washington  to  Tokyo  to  talk  things  over.  It 
was  not  an  easy  trip  to  arrange.  Prior  to  the 
actual  meeting,  much  time  and  effort  were 
spent  and  many  trans-Pacific  cables  were 
Initiated.  The  Japanese,  clearly,  did  not  want 
to  discuss  the  possibility  of  a  multi-nation 
meeting,  even  to  ascertain  whether  a  prob- 
lem did.  In  fact,  actually  exist.  In  any  event, 
after  much  pleading,  and  on  the  Insistence  of 
the  White  House,  our  State  Department 
finally  arranged  a  meeting  in  Tokyo. 

From  the  outset  It  was  obvious  that  the 
stiff,  formal  tone  of  the  first  confrontation, 
as  reported  by  Americans  present,  presaged 
that  the  meeting  would  end  In  failure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  trade  press,  one  Japanese  dele- 
gate, despite  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the 
U.8.  delegation,  said,  "We  are  not  North  Viet- 
nam, you  can't  come  here  making  demands. 
We  will  not  be  Intimidated."  In  fairness  to 
the  diplomat  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Jap- 
anese delegation,  that  remark  was  later  ex- 
punged from  the  official  record  after  the 
meeting  concluded,  but  the  words  remained 
indelible  In  the  minds  of  the  Americans  who 
were  there.  And  the  7,629  miles  back  to  Wash- 
ington were  sad  Indeed.  Thus,  still  another 
honest  and  sincere  effort  to  harmonize  wool 
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tgxtUe  relations  with  the  Japanese  came  to 
naught.  The  situation  remains  the  same  now. 
This  is  what  has  actually  happened  regard- 
ing the  decimation  of  the  worsted  portion  of 
the  Industry.  In  1951  there  was  a  total  of 
33,936  woolen  and  worsted  looms  In  place.  By 
1966,  the  latest  available,  the  figure  dropped 
to  12,784.  As  regards  worsted  spindles.  In  1951 
there  was  a  total  of  1,792,000  In  place.  As  of 
1986.  this  figure  dropped  to  739.000.  Worsted 
combs  In  place  In  1951  were  2,807  and  by  1966 
the  figure  dropped  to  1,522. 

In  1966  the  ratio  of  worsted  Imports  to 
domestic  production  shot  up  to  more  than 
50%  and  with  the  domestic  Industry  virtually 
halved  since  1951,  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
alarms  should  be  sounded?  In  1966  Importers 
brought  Into  the  United  States  44,865,000 
square  yards  of  worsted  broadwoven  fabrics. 
Of  this  total,  33,954,000  yards,  or  more  than 
75^^  came  from  Japan.  Is  there  no  end  to  It? 
Important  segments  of  cotton  textiles  can 
be  pointed  out  here  and  I  can  do  so  readily 
by  describing  a  recent  military  procurement 
of  cotton  fabric  of  5y2  oz.  wind-resistant 
oxford.  This  cloth  has  remained  virtually 
imchanged  since  the  early  part  of  World 
War  II.  It  has  proved  Its  worth  to  the  Armed 
Services  in  many  end  uses.  It  Is  made  of  184 
ends  of  72/2  ply  yarn  and  90  picks  of  40/1 
yarn.  Extra  long  staple  cotton — Suplma® — Is 
mandatory  to  meet  the  high  specification  re- 
quirements. 

On  July  12,  1967,  a  formal  Invitation  to 
bid  opened  for  3.060,000  yards.  There  were  a 
total  of  five  bidders,  who  offered  a  total  of 
7,310.000  yards.  To  an  uninformed  person, 
this  would  seem  like  ample  coverage,  but,  on 
closer  examination,  the  bidding  disclosed 
that  only  two  mills  were  manufacturers  of 
this  type  of  goods. 

Other  mills  that  offered  this  fabric  and 
similar  fine  yarn,  high  count  fabrics,  had  of- 
fered their  goods  from  converters  and.  In 
most  cases,  the  mill  was  completely  unfam- 
iliar with  this  high  quality  type  of  manu- 
facture. We  know  that  of  those  who  were  suc- 
cessful In  receiving  an  award,  some  were 
unable  to  make  the  subsequent  required  de- 
livery. Now,  what  does  all  this  mean? 

During  World  War  II  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  mills  In  New  England  and  the 
Southeast  that  could  make  this  type  of  cloth. 
When  the  foreign  Imports  of  this  general 
character  of  goods,  typified  by  the  fine,  high 
count,  plied  yarn  shirting  broadcloths,  came 
Into  the  United  States  In  large  quantities, 
without  question  It  hastened  the  demise  of 
8  great  number  of  plants  capable  of  weav- 
ing these  fabrics  so  that  today  only  a  hand- 
ful capable  of  spinning  yarn  as  fine  as  70/2 
or  80/2,  and  capable  of  weaving  high  sley 
fabric  out  of  this  yarn,  remain  available  to 
the  military. 

So,  once  again,  we  are  experiencing  a  severe 
contraction  of  an  entlre^egment  of  the  in- 
dustry and,  If  this  trend  continues,  the 
United  States  may  become  dependent  on  im- 
ports to  satisfy  military  requirements.  If  they 
knew  these  facts,  I  don't  think  the  American 
people  would  ever  let  (this  happen. 

The  Special  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Tex- 
tiles, chaired  by  Senator  Pastore,  In  Its  re- 
port to  the  Senate  In  February,  1959,  said, 
"Textile  mill  products  have  a  high  military 
priority.  The  Department  of  Defense  has 
ranked  the  textile  Industry  second  only  to 
steel  In  terms  of  military  essentiality.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  In  a  world 
where  we  mx»t  realistically  recognize  the 
necessity  for  military  preparedness,  however 
much  we  hope  for  and  work  toward  the  elim- 
ination of  war.  to  allow  the  domestic  textile 
Industry  to  contract  to  the  point  where  It 
could  not  satisfy  our  basic  clvUian  and  mUl- 
tary  needs  In  the  event  of  an  all-out  emer- 
gency." 

That  was  In  1969.  Today,  eight  years  and 
billions  of  Imported  yards  later,  we  have 
reached  the  danger  point  where.  In  my  con- 
sidered opinion,  there  are  vlUlly  Important 


parts  of  the  textile  Industry  that  could  not 
possibly  supply  the  country's  basic  needs  of 
war.  Subsequent  reports  of  the  Pastore  Com- 
mittee urged  haste  In  applying  reasonable 
quotas  to  textile  and  apparel  Imports. 

Until  our  government  establishes  quotas, 
by  country  and  by  category,  the  sword  of 
Damocles  will  continue  to  hang  over  the 
Industry's  head.  Increased  textile  and  ap- 
parel Imports  will  find  their  way  to  the 
United  States  from  every  comer  of  the  earth 
and  there  will  continue  to  be  an  erosion  of 
our  national  security  base. 

Equally  tragic  will  be  the  loss  of  addi- 
tional textile  and  apparel  Jobs,  plus  the  loss 
of  jobs  In  cotton,  wool  and  man-made  fiber 
production.  Allowed  to  go  unchecked,  there 
Is  little  reason  to  believe  that  imports  will 
not.  In  general,  follow  the  same  pattern  of 
Increase  in  the  next  five  years  as  they  have 
In  the  past  five  years.  It  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  two  million  textile  and  apparel  jobs 
are  hanging  In  the  balance  and  that  two 
million  more  jobs  In  back-up  Industries  are 
Involved. 

Congress,  In  passing  the  Wool  Act  of  1954, 
did  so  as,  "a  measure  of  National  Security" 
and  declared  that  wool  Is  an  "essential  and 
strategic  commodity."  Congress  acted  wisely, 
but  let  us  bear  In  mind  that,  before  raw 
wool  actually  acquires  strategic  value,  It 
must  be  fabricated  Into  wool  products  for 
military  and  essential  civilian  demand.  With- 
out adequate  wool  manufacturing  facilities 
In  the  United  States  and  the  necessary  skills 
avaUable  In  time  of  over-rldlng  national 
need,  of  what  value  Is  raw  wool?  There  Is 
only  one  market  for  the  American  wool 
grower.  If  wool  textile  manufacturing  In  the 
United  States  goes  by  the  boards,  so,  too,  will 
American  wool  growing.  It  is  Impossible  to 
export  either  American  raw  wool  or  wool 
textiles. 

Woolen  equipment,  processing  and  skills 
are  greatly  different  from  the  machinery 
processes  and  skills  prevailing  in  other  seg- 
ments of  the  textile  Industry.  The  average 
cotton  manufacturing  plant,  for  example, 
cannot  possibly  produce  the  wool  goods 
needed  by  the  military.  Since  Congress  really 
passed  Judgment  on  the  combined  wool  situ- 
ation In  1954,  It  seems  Ironic  that,  thirteen 
years  and  scores  of  mill  liquidations  later, 
there  still  has  not  been  one  single  major 
action  to  control  the  devastating  growth  and 
Impact  of  imported  wool  products  made  from 
cheap  labor  In  foreign  countries. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  the  members  of 
the  Cormnisslon  to  know  that  we,  of  the 
Stevens  Company,  do  not  believe  In  working 
both  sides  of  the  street.  We  believe  we  have 
fen  obligation  to  our  44,000  employees  gener- 
ally equal  to  the  obligation  we  have  to  the 
16,000  owners  of  our  Company.  For  this  rea- 
son, we  do  not  import  any  textile  or  textile 
products  whatever.  How  can  we  help  our  em- 
ployees save  their  Jobs  from  the  Inroads  of 
excessive  textile  Imports,  based  solely  on" 
cheap  labor,  on  the  one  hand,  yet,  at  the 
same  time.  Import  goods  for  further  process- 
ing and  profit  on  the  other  hand? 

Our  profit  and  loss  sheet  might  look  better 
If  we  Imported  cheap  labor  textiles  and 
shifted  some  of  our  manufacturing  processes 
overseas.  But  our  management  has  never 
been  willing,  and  does  not  now  accept  the 
proposition  that  our  obligations  are  limited 
only  to  making  a  profit.  Preserving  American 
Jobs  and  Increasing  their  number  is  part  of 
our  responsibility  to  our  country. 

Turning  now  to  projected  military  textile 
requirements,  not  even  the  best  estimates 
seem  to  prove  correct  when  an  emergency 
arises.  An  experience  I  had  may  be  of  inter- 
est on  this  point. 

Tou  wUl  recall  that,  in  1940,  with  the  col- 
lapse of  the  Low  Countries,  President  Roose- 
velt re-actlvated  the  National  Defense  Ad- 
visory Commission.  In  June  1940,  a  year  and 
a  half  before  Pearl  Harbor,  I  was  asked  to 
come  to  Washington  to  assist  In  whatever 


way  I  could  and  to  review  the  situation  with 
respect  to  textile  industry  capabilities,  both 
In  manufacturing  and  from  the  standpoint 
of  availability  of  raw  materials. 

One  of  the  many  items  of  deep  concern 
to  me  was  the  inadequate  supply  of  fabric 
for  parachutes.  They  were  made  at  that  time 
of  Bilk  cloth,  and  the  soiu-ces  of  raw  silk  «yere 
largely  Japan  and  a  smaller  supply  from 
Italy.  Dupont's  first  nylon  plant  was  Just 
coming  onstream.  Our  country  was  stock- 
piling silk  to  the  best  of  its  ability  but  the 
requirements,  in  my  opinion,  went  way  be- 
yond both  then  existing  supplies  and  our 
estimate  of  needs  in  case  of  war. 

In  a  meeting  with  representatives  of  all 
the  military  services,  we  discussed  future 
needs.  The  estimate  was  that  9,000  para- 
chutes would  be  adequate  for  our  needs  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1941.  It  was  my  beUef  that 
this  would  fall  far  short  of  minimum  re- 
quirements. I  pointed  out  that  the  previous 
week  President  Roosevelt  had  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  in  which  he  called  for 
the  production  of  50,000  planes  annually.  As- 
suming four  parachutes  per  plane,  on  the 
average,  which  was  the  Air  Corps  rule  of 
thimib  at  the  time,  this  would  total  about 
200,000.  This  was  the  figure  I  set.  And,  I 
stuck  to  it.  I,  too,  was  partly  wrong  In  that 
our  requirements  finally  went  way  beyond 
even  that  figure. 

This  illustration  presents  an  object  lesson 
that  we,  in  America,  should  not  have  to  learn 
again.  When  an  all-out  emergency  breaks 
loose,  will  we  have  the  productive  capacity 
to  supply  the  military  and  essential  clvUlan 
demands  for  clothing,  shelter  and  medical 
supplies  that  will  be  needed?  We  should  not 
gamble  unnecessarily  when  life  and  liberty 
are  at  stake. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  concrete  example 
of  how  concerned  we,  in  Stevens,  were  with 
respect  to  an  adequate  supply  of  military 
fabrics  for  our  Increasing  forces  In  South 
Vietnam.  On  December  22nd  1965,  we  offered. 
In  writing,  to  the  military,  with  no  strings 
attached,  to  build  at.  our  expense  a  brand 
new  facility,  designed  to  produce  whatever 
fabrics  the  Armed  Forces  needed  the  most. 

We  estimated  that  we  could  bring  this  new 
facility  onstream  In  twelve  months  and 
stated  that  we  would  nm  it  exclusively  for 
the  military,  as  long  as  needed.  Thereafter, 
we  would  try  to  flgiu-e  out  what  we  could  do 
with  the  plant.  If  facilities  had  been  avail- 
able in  the  Industry  comfortably  to  supply 
these  military  fabrics,  do  you  think  we  would 
have  made  such  an  offer?  Of  course  not.  It 
was  the  shortage  of  facilities  for  military 
fabrics  that  caused  us  to  step  up  and  offer  to 
do  something  really  constructive. 

Our  country's  needs  and  progress  have 
brought  about  Important  changes  within  oiw 
progressive  Industry.  Glass  fabrics  are  a  good 
example  of  relatively  new  development. 
Much  of  the  production  of  glass  fabrics  goes 
into  home  furnishings  and  various  Industrial 
end  uses.  However,  a  great  deal  of  this  pro- 
duction also  Onds  its  way  into  military  and 
semi-military  applications.  Its  uses  are  prac- 
tically unlimited.  Boat  hulls,  protective  cloth- 
ing, airplane  parts,  missile  nose  cones,  and 
other  missile  components  are  among  these. 

The  Stevens  Company  makes,  from  man- 
made  fibers,  some  sixty  separate  fabrics  for 
parachute  uses  alone.  These  have  to  perform 
very  differently  in  the  varied  functions,  from 
bringing  fighting  men  down  safely,  to  show- 
ing space  capsules  that  are  returning  to 
earth,  and  even  to  fioatlng  flares  over  a  bat- 
tlefield. 

I  cite  another  example  of  a  vital  military 
fabric  and  the  demands  on  the  industry  to 
produce  it  when  the  need  accelerates.  During 
the  South  Vietnam  build-up,  cotton  duck 
provided  a  major  problem  In  military  supply. 
A  production  of  474  million  yards  had  been 
achieved  in  World  War  n,  with  16,200  looms 
running.  As  of  1965  there  were  only  6,440 
duck  looms  and  production  was  248  mllUoa 
yards. 
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Initial  duck  needs  for  Vietnam  were  for 
tentage.  The  so-called  duck  pool,  set  up  after 
Korea  by  the  military.  In  view  of  the  chronic 
shortage  of  these  goodi  In  all  wars,  had  been 
liquidated  before  Vietnam,  and  current  sup- 
plies  and   nearby  production   of   the   duck 
mills  was  Insufflcent  to  meet  the  need.  Fur- 
thermore, normal  non-mllltary  uses  for  the 
fabric  are  mainly  in  essential  Industry,  which 
also  had  to  be  supplied.  The  result  was  that 
all  available  production  of  the  duck  mills 
was  provided   to   the  military,   other  mills 
with  heavy  enough  looms  went  into  produc- 
tion and  finally,  single  yam  tentage  fabric 
substitutes  were  developed  and  accepted  by 
the   military   from   other   plants.   Mills   on 
work  and  sportswear,  drapery  and  upholstery 
fabrics,  and  others,  contributed  to  the  all- 
out  effort.  Duck  production  edged  up  to  285 
million  yards  In  1966. 

Subsequently,  military  needs  broadened  to 
Include  heavy  numbered  duck,  requiring  ply 
yams  and  necessitating  further  loom  changes 
and   more  extensive  tentage  production  In 
non-duck   mills.    Meantime,    the    Industry's 
position  is  hardly  enviable.  While  It  has  de- 
voted Itself  to  meeting  military  needs,  the 
government     tolerantly     permits     countries 
overseas  to  ship  more  and  more  duck  Into 
the  United  States  for  civilian  markets.  If  the 
war  accelerates,  the  Industry's  military  sup- 
ply problem  will  be  that  much  greater.  When 
the  war  ends,  the  Industry  will  find  Its  gov- 
ernment contracts  terminated  and  much  of 
the  existing  civilian  business  preempted  by 
its  importer  competitors.  Overseas  producers 
are  taking  advantage  of  America's  effort  to 
defend  the  free  world  in  order  to  grab  off 
more  of  our  domestic  market.  Is  this  fair? 
This  segment  of  the  Industry  should  be 
encouraged  to  expand  In  order  to  allow  it 
to  serve  both  military  and  civilian   needs 
Meantime,    with    the    capacity    to   produce 
duck  so  greatly  curtailed,  it  U  apparent  that 
any  substantial  acceleration  of  the  present 
war  or  the  Incidence  of  other  conflicts,  could 
find   the   military  sadly  lacking  In   needed 
duck.  Only  Import  controls  can,  In  the  long 
nm.   restore  the   necessary   confidence  and 
expand  duck  potential  sufBciently  to  pro- 
tect the  national  defense  Interest. 

The  American  textile  and  apparel  Indus- 
tries have  played,  and  continue  to  play,  vital 
roles  In  American  defense  and  scientific 
projects.  Since  the  Industry  Is  essential  to 
the  defense  and  survival  of  our  country  it 
seems  clear  that  we  should  now  stop  dis- 
mantling it  through  excessive  imports  and, 
instead,  encoiu^ge  its  retum  to  the  vital  role 
In  a  dynamic  American  economy  that  It 
should  occupy. 

Last  Wednesday,  there  was  a  very  interest- 
ing article  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  Indi- 
cating that  steel  imports  were  declining  at 
the  moment  and  might  even  show  a  slight 
reduction  for  the  year.  I  hope.  Members  of 
the  Commission,  that  this  old  technique  on 
the  part  of  Importers  will  not  mislead  you 
either  in  the  case  of  textiles  or  steel.  We  have 
seen  this  before.  When  the  Congress  gets 
really  interested  In  the  matter  of  excessive 
Imports  of  a  given  type,  then  It  can  be  shown 
that  Imports  of  that  kind  will  temporarUy 
not  Increase,  or  even,  on  occasion  will 
decline.  ' 

I  stress  the  word,  "temporarily"  because 
you  may  be  sure  the  upward  trend  of  tex- 
tile Imports  will  continue  In  the  future, 
when  the  pressure  Is  off.  Just  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  as  reflected  In  the  figures  now  before 
you.  I  hope  the  future  health  of  the  great 
American  textile  Industry  will  not  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  such  opportunistic  moves 
on  the  part  of  foreign  producers  and  the 
Importers. 

This  eminent  Commission  has  a  unique 
opportunity  before  It  to  make  a  wise  find- 
ing affecting  the  fate  of  this  major  American 
industry,  with  Its  close  relationship  to  na- 
tional security.  The  combined  textUe-apparel 
industry  and  its  two  mlUIon  employees  Is 
Clearly  carrying  more  than  Its  fair  share  of 
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the  burden  of  foreign  imports  as  an  instm- 
ment  of  foreign  policy.  Isn't  it,  at  long  last, 
time  to  institute  a  rule  of  reason  policy  and 
establish  fair  quotas,  by  category  and  by 
country,  on  all  Imported  textiles  and  texUle 
products? 
Thank  you. 


IP  NOTHING  BEATS  SUCCESS  LIKE 
SUCCESS— WHY  CHANGE  A  FREE 
TRADE  POLICY 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Leggbtt]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LEGGETT.   Mr.   Speaker,    these 
United  States  have  now  favored  a  policy 
of  free  trade  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. Although  we  have  always  had  some 
limitations  on  trade,  there  has  been  a 
definite  trend  toward  removing  them. 
Beginning  in  1934  with  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act,  we  have  reduced 
average   tariff  rates— with  homologous 
reductions  by  other  major  nations— from 
the  60-percent  level  under  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  to  a  7.7-percent  level 
which    will    result   from    the   Kennedy 
Round  Trade  Expansion  Act  cuts  effec- 
tive the  first  of  the  year. 

Now  Congress  is  moving  toward  a  re- 
versal of  this  30-year  program. 

The  position  in  favor  of  such  a  move 
f  JP^ay  receiving  a  big  play  by  many 
lobbyist,  constituents,  and  special  inter- 
est groups.  They  present  the  argument 
which  points  out  that  U.S.  producers' 
products  for  domestic  markets  are,  for 
various  reasons,  unable  to  compete  with 
the  products  being  imported  from  for- 
eign countries.  American  manufacturers 
are  thus  being  prevented  from  achieving 
maximum  profits.  They  argue  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  artiflcally  limit  the 
foreign  producer's  accessibility  to  UJ3 
markets  by  use  of  quota  or  tariff  mech- 
anisms. 

This  argument  ignores  the  fact  that 
the  imposition  of  an  additional  limit  on 
foreign  products  entering  the  United 
States  will  generate  a  retaliatory  quota 
and  tax  on  U.S.  exports  abroad  thus  hav- 
ing a  stultifying  effect.  With  more  for- 
eign limits,  less  American  products  can 
be  sold  abroad;  therefore,  less  will  be 
produced,  again  reducing  profits 

Very  simply  stated,  then,  the  battle 
is  between  the  protectionists  on  the  one 
hand  who  favor  American  industries 
who  produce  primarily  for  a  domestic 
market:  and  the  free  traders  on  the 
other  hand  who  favor  American  indus- 
tries who  produce  primarily  for  a  foreign 
market.  The  task  of  Congress  is  to  de- 
cide which  group  of  American  manufac- 
turers should  be  protected. 

As  the  interests  have  been  presented 
above,  it  should  be  clear  that  both 
groups  of  producers  cannot  achieve 
maximum  profits.  Rather  than  attempt- 
ing to  satisfy  one  group  or  another,  limi- 
tations should  be  placed  at  a  level  which 
will  give  us  the  greatest  market— domes- 
tic and  foreign  combined.  It  would  be 
Irresponsible,  except  where  justified  by 


some  external  policy,  for  Congress  to 
impose  a  limitation  for  the  sake  of  qZ 
industry  when  the  end  result  of  that  a* 
tion  will  be  detrimental  to  our  over^ 
market— domestic  and  foreign  combing 
This  is  precisely  what  may  occur' 
should  we  aUow  ourselves  to  approach 
this  issue  on  an  industry-by-lndustrr 
basis  or  commodity-by-commodity  basis 
To  attempt  to  handle  this  issue  in  piece " 
meal  fashion  would  be  to  ignore  the  real- 
ities of  foreign  international  trade 

Every  industry  is  entitled  to  consid- 
eration as  it  is  a  part  of  our  overall  mar- 
ket.  But  it  is  as  a  part  of  an  overall  mar- 
ket  that  It  should  be  considered. 

An  industry  which   overproduces  its 
product  thus  depressing  its  market  can- 
not expect  a  government  to  attempt  to 
correct  the  effects  of  this  error  of  judg- 
ment  by   import   quotas   which   would 
adversely  affect  the  markets  of  other 
U.S.  producers.  In  the  same  way  the  pro- 
ducer who  is  unable  to  compete  because 
of  his  own  refusal  to  improve  the  quality 
of  his  product  or  the  efficiency  of  his 
production  methods  should  be  forced  to 
correct  these  mlsjudgments  himself.  For 
Congress  to  act  otherwise  would:  First 
merely  perpetuate  an  unhealthy  market 
situation;   second,   detrimentally  affect 
foreign  producers'  abUity  to  allow  the 
American   buying   public   to  make  the 
choice  as  to  which  product  is  best;  third 
encourage  a  reaction  by  the  exporting 
country  which  will  detrimentally  affect 
other  American  producers. 

I  spoke  of  external  policies  earlier.  Let 
me  focus  on  one  example  of  such  a  pol- 
icy. America  has  spent  billions  of  dollars 
to  further  the  economic  growth  of  de- 
veloping nations  around  the  globe.  This 
is  done  partly  through  our  foreign  aid 
program,  through  our  Peace  Corps,  and 
by  encouraging  private  Industry  Invest- 
ment abroad.  It  makes  little  sense  to  en- 
courage foreign  production  and  develop- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  to  close  down 
the  world's  best  International  market 
for  that  production  on  the  other— to  wit, 
the  American  market.  This  matter  was 
more  thoroughly  discussed  earlier  in  my 
statements  on  the  economic  stability  of 
Malaysia— see  the  daily  Congressional 
Record,  pa«es  A5113-A5114.  October  17, 
1967,    "The    Problems    of    Developing 
Countries    a   Pair   Deal    Rather   Than 
Charity". 

In  a  statement  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  Hearings  on  Import 
Quota  Legislation — October  18,  1967— 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvIUe  L.  Free- 
man, made  clear  the  Importance  of  an- 
ticipating the  response  of  foreign  nations 
to  the  actions  Congress  Is  now  consider- 
ing. A  portion  of  the  Secretary's  state- 
ment follows: 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk 
with  your  Committee  on  this  vital  matter  of 
foreign  trade.  I  use  the  term  "foreign  trade- 
deliberately.  We  cannot  talk  about  further 
restricting  imports  without  talking  about 
restricting  exports.  Moreover,  we  cannot  talk 
about  industrial  trade  and  agricultural  trade 
separately.  In  this  context,  they  are  not  sep- 
arable. What  happens  in  one  sector  too  often 
has  a  direct  Impact  on  the  other. 

Prom  where  I  sit,  I  see  this  regularly.  Just 
the  other  day  we  were  reminded  by  another 
government  that  what  the  United  States 
does  on  watch  Imports  will  have  a  direct  Im- 
pact on  whether  we  will  be  able  to  export 
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poultry  parts.  It  geta  that  specific.  And  the 
United  States  does  some  reminding  of  this 
kind  also,  in  Its  fight  to  keep  U.S.  exports 
Ugh. 

That's  why  I  have  always  taken  a  keen  In- 
terest In  all  our  trade  actions,  across  the 
board.  That's  why  I'm  alarmed  at  the  quota 
proposals  before  us.  We  seem  to  be  losing 
Bight  of  the  Importance  of  our  exports. 

For  seven  years  now,  I've  worked  hard  to 
expand  our  agricultural  exports,  and  I've  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  grow  from 
14.5  billion  In  fiscal  year  1960 — the  year  be- 
fore I  took  office — to  a  new  record  of  $6.8 
tllllon  in  the  1967  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  June.  Exports  for  dollars  climbed  from 
$3.2  billion  to  $5.4  bUUon  in  that  period. 

These  agricultural  dollar  export  earnings 
are  important: 

To  the  country  as  a  whole.  Only  a  few 
months  ago,  when  we  were  talking  about 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments.  Secretary 
Fowler  told  me  that  we  would  long  since 
have  faced  a  national  economic  crisis  of  grave 
proportions — that  the  value  of  the  dollar 
would  have  been  seriously  undermined — 
were  it  not  for  the  substantial  flow  of  dol- 
lars into  our  accounts  from  ag^cultural 
exports; 

To  Industry  and  commerce.  Without  them, 
fanners  would  not  have  maintained  indus- 
trial farm  Inputs  at  their  high  levels;  trans- 
port, banking.  Insurance  and  port  activities 
would  have  been  at  lower  levels; 

And  to  farmers  most  especially.  Without 
these  export  dollars,  farm  Income  would 
have  suffered  severely. 

The  exports  facts  should  by  now  be  well 
known  by  all  farmers.  But  let  me  repeat 
tbem. 

Production  of  1  out  of  every  4  cropland 
acres  harvested  is  exported. 

Exports  provide  employmant  for  1  out  of 
every  8  farm  workers;  they  account  for  17 
cents  out  of  the  farmer's  market  dollar. 

Farm  exports  have  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  substantially  higher  than  domestic  con- 
sumption of  farm  products.  An  increasing 
percentage  of  many  farm  products  Is  being 
exported.  For  6  major  farm  products,  exports 
exceed  40  percent  of  the  value  of  farm  sales. 

And  when  commercial  farm  exports  for 
dollars  are  compared  to  farm  Imports,  the 
fanner  clearly  comes  out  ahead.  Out  of  our 
total  agricultural  exports,  well  over  $5  billion 
are  commercial  sales.  These  are  dollars 
earned.  Against  this  we  have  around  92.6 
billion  of  agricultural  Imports  that  are  more 
or  less  directly  competitive  with  our  agri- 
culture (meat,  wool,  dairy  products,  sugar, 
and  so  on).  We  could  say  these  are  dollars 
spent.  Thus,  for  every  $2.60  Imported,  we  ex- 
port $5.00  commercially.  We  have  a  good 
business.  And  a  lot  to  lose. 

A  continuing  climb  In  U.S.  exports  is  more 
Important  to  American  farmers  than  to  any 
other  major  segment  of  our  economy.  If 
farmers  support  protectionism,  they  are  mak- 
ing a  serious  mistake,  because  they  are  en- 
dangering their  own  export  market. 

These  facts  have  been  repeated  over  and 
over.  Perhaps  that  is  the  trouble.  Perhaps 
we've  said  them  too  often — have  talked  our- 
selves into  beUevlng  that  ever-Increasing  ex- 
ports win  come  to  us  as  a  matter  of  course. 

WeU — they  won't. 

Exports  haven't  just  g^rown.  We  have  worked 
at  It — ^hard.  We  have  invested  money  and 
time  In  market  development.  In  product  pro- 
motion, and  in  reducing  foreign  barriers  to 
trade  so  that  we  can  seU  more.  We  continue 
to  work  hard  on  all  fronts  to  export  more 
and  more.  The  level  of  effort  on  these  fronts 
Is — up — up  and  up. 

We  mustn't  be  fooled  by  the  Idea  that 
countries  buy  from  us,  and  will  keep  buying 
from  us,  simply  because  they  need  our  prod- 
ucts. Th&t'B  bad  reasoning.  There  are  very 
few  of  our  export  products  that  other  coun- 


tries can't  produce  for  themselves,  or  buy 
elsewhere,  or  do  without  If  they  really  want 
to.  We  fight  a  daily  battle  against  restric- 
tlonlst  forces  In  these  countries  all  the  time. 
Sometimes  progress  Is  slow,  but  we  are  mak- 
ing progress — witness  the  steady  climb  In 
agricultural  exports. 

If  other  nations  conclude  that  we  are  act- 
ing in  an  unreasonable  and  protectionist 
manner — that  we  are  shutting  them  out  of 
our  markets  unfairly  and  without  Justifica- 
tion— they  are  not  only  perfectly  willing  and 
capable  of  shutting  us  out  from  theirs,  they 
are  likely  to  do  so. 

I've  spoken  at  some  length  on  the  problem 
of  exports  and  the  need  for  expanding  trade, 
because  it  is  absolutely  crucial  for  us  in  agri- 
culture. We  must  never  overlook  the  Impact 
on  exports  when  we  consider  Imposing  Import 
controls. 

Agrtc\Uture  everywhere  has  special  prob- 
lems. Generally  speaking,  all  over  the  world 
farm  Incomes  are  only  half  those  In  other 
sectors  of  the  country's  economy.  To  help 
meet  such  problems,  virtually  every  govern- 
ment has  stepped  In  with  price  and  Income 
and  other  support  programs.  These  In  turn 
can  have  severe  repercussions  on  trade.  To 
deal  with  these  repercussions,  the  U.S.  some- 
times has  to  control  Imports. 

But  we  should  be  certain  before  we  act 
to  put  on  controls: 

That  there  Is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
additional  protection; 

That  the  protective  Instrument  chosen 
fits  the  need; 

And  that  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  of  our 
action  In  lost  exports  wUl  not  be  way  out  of 
proportion  to  the  benefit  It  confers  on  some 
of  our  producers. 

These  are  sensible,  pragmatic  tests. 

As  a  CongressmEin  from  one  of  our 
Nation's  most  important  agricultural 
areas,  considering  the  multitude  of  agri- 
cultural commodity  Interests  which  I 
have  represented,  these  words  were  of 
unique  significance  to  me.  However,  I 
point  out  that  once  the  producer  has 
been  significantly  affected,  it  is  merely 
a  matter  of  time  until  our  consumers  wiH 
be  asked  to  correct  the  Imbalance. 

Perhaps  our  trading  partners  know 
our  needs  and  limitations  better  than 
we  do.  On  November  3,  1967,  the  Daily 
American  News,  published  in  Rome, 
Italy,  and  read  in  the  United  States, 
Europe,  North  Africa,  Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  Isrsiel,  Turkey,  Morocco,  Saudi 
.Arabia,  Iran,  and  Irsuj  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

IicpOBT  Quotas  Oontrovxbst 

The  wave  of  protectionist  sentiment  now 
sweeping  Industries  and  businesses  through- 
out the  United  States  Is  being  roundly  con- 
demned from  many  quarters.  But  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  and  energetic  attacks  against 
this  campaign,  which  threatens  to  lead  the 
U.S.  Into  a  kind  of  dlst\irblng  economic  Isola- 
tion, has  just  been  made  by  the  Council  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  In  Europe. 

This  particular  criticism  is  Important  In 
that  it  comes  from  "men  In  the  field"  over- 
seas who  realize,  perhaps  far  better  than  most 
people  back  home,  the  negative  repercussions 
which  could  follow  the  adoption  of  the  Im- 
port quota  bills.  And  consequently  their 
views  are  certtUnly  deserving  of  a  respectful 
hearing. 

The  Council  represents  more  than  10,000 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  members  In 
Italy,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  tele- 
grams to  Sen.  Russell  Long  and  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  the  council  expressed  Its  unanimous 
concern  and  consternation  over  the  various 
protectionist  bills  now  pending  before  Con- 


gress. And  Its  move,  significantly,  ha*  been 
warmly  applauded  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  In  Washington. 

Businessmen  and  Industrialists  who  want 
the  creation  of  new  trade  barriers  are  cer- 
tainly not  acting  on  a  lightly-taken  decision 
In  demanding  such  legislation.  Since  the  end 
of  World  War  n,  they  have,  generally,  taken 
the  rosy  view  that  the  entire  free  world 
should  be  considered  as  one  market. 

It  is  to  be  wondered,  however,  whether 
Import-quotas  would  really  solve  present 
difficulties — Indeed  If  they  might  not  actu- 
aUy  prove  to  be  a  short-lived  palliative  which 
oould  eventually  create  more  problems  than 
it  solves. 

The  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  In 
Europe  have  already  put  their  finger  on  • 
very  real  peril — that  the  approval  of  the  im- 
port quota  requests  will  lead  to  retaliatory 
measures  by  the  foreign  countries  affected. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
nations — understandably,  too — ^wlll  simply 
hit  back  by  barring  the  Import  of  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. And  this  act  of  reprisal,  In  turn,  could 
further  aggravate  the  American  balance  of 
payments  position. 

In  that  sense,  the  demand  for  Import- 
quotas  would  not  only  put  the  clock  back; 
It  could  also  harm  the  position  of  the  U.S. 
as  undisputed  leader  of  world  commerce. 

The  present  reasonably  healthy  climate 
in  which  International  trade  and  Investment 
is  allowed  to  expand  would  be  hit  by  a  series 
of  squalls  which  threatens  to  harm  not  only 
U.S.  commerce  but  also  that  of  the  entire 
free  world. 

The  world  developing  as  it  Is  today,  the 
continuing  aflfluence  of  our  people  will 
certainly  be  better  Insured  through  a 
healthy  worldwide  market  than  through 
the  American  market  alone.  A  policy  of 
free  trade  will  give  us  that  Insurance  eis 
well  as  aid  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


BOB  BYRNES— REPORTER  AND 
GENTLEMAN 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oonnecticut  [Mr.  Monagan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  Cotmecticut  dele- 
gation and  I — as  well  as  many  Members 
from  other  States — will  surely  notice  the 
absence  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  press  corps  in  the  days  and  years 
ahead.  Robert  D.  Byrnes,  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Hartford 
Courant,  is  retiring  after  24  years  of 
service. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Byrnes  has  been  a 
careful  and  conscientious  reporter  and 
analyst  of  events  and  trends  In  the  Capi- 
tal, and  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  and  skill  which  few  journal- 
ists can  match.  We  have  all  learned  a 
great  deal  from  his  columns,  eind  have 
enjoyed  his  good  company  and  kind 
advice. 

The  Courant's  new  correspondent, 
Robert  Waters,  has  described  a  recent 
Interview  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Byrnes, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  commend  this 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
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Tables  TxnanD:  Robest  Byrnes  Interrogated 

BY    CONGKESSMAN    MONAGAN 

(By  Robert  Waters) 

Washington.— Robert  D.  Byrnes,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  The  Courant  who  is 
ending  24  years'  service  here,  found  the  tables 
were  turned  on  him  last  week : 

Byrnes  was  Interviewed  by  member  of 
Congress. 

U.S.  Rep.  John  S.  Monagan,  In  a  radio  Inter- 
view for  Connecticut  stations,  asked  Byrnes 
to  reflect  on  the  Washington  scene. 

Said  the  veteran  reporter: 

"I  think  that  one  of  the  fortiuiate  things 
Is  that  sometime  early  In  life,  or  early  In  my 
educational  career.  I  got  the  Idea  that 
among  the  three  co-equal  branches  of 
government,  the  legislative  branch  ought  to 
be  Just  a  little  bit  more  co-equal  than  the 
others  because  It  la  closest  to  the  people. 
And  much  of  my  work  has  been  with  the  law- 
making process,  which  I  think  Is  tremen- 
dously Important  and  very  fascinating," 
Byrnes  said. 

Reflecting  on  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  he  flrst  came  to  Washington, 
B3rmes  told  Monagan  that  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  was  the  role  of  Congress. 

JOB    HAS    CHANGED 

"Certainly  the  Job  of  Congress  is  different," 
he  said.  "If  you  think  back  over  approxi- 
mately 25  years,  in  your  own  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  for  example,  before  World  War  n, 
there  wasn't  much  in  the  way  of  foreign 
affairs  matter  on  the  Hill  except  for  treaties. 
Now  you  almost  never  hear  of  a  treaty, 
whereas  the  shift  to  the  economic  Impact  on 
world  affairs  has  made  your  foreign  affairs 
committee  In  the  House  and  the  foreign  aid 
bin  which  controls  the  money  that  goes 
abroad,  very  Important. 

"It's   approximately   since  World   War   U 
that    Congress    discovered    science,"   Byrnes 
continued.  "You  had  atomic  energy,  space, 
and  are  now  moving  into  oceanography.  The 
welfare  state  has  also  developed  In  that  time. 
And  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  still  here  in  the 
middle  of  November  Is  one  Illustration   of 
how  the  Job — how  the  field — has  expanded." 
After  being  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Byrnes    served    as   The    Hartford    Courant's 
General  Assembly  correspondent  from  1923 
to  1943,  and  then  came  to  Washington.  He 
noted  a  number  of  changes  In  the  trade  of 
the   gallery   reporter   over   the   years.    "The 
mechanics  has  changed  a  great  deal;  we've 
got  much  faster  transmission  now,"  he  said. 
"I  feel  that  it's  regrettable  that  speeches  are 
not  reported  to  the  extent  they  were.  I'll  leave 
It  to  you  as  to  whether  the  debates  now  are 
as  worthy  of  being  reported  as  they  used  to 
be  or  not,  but  the  fact  Is  that  the  people 
don't  get  as  much  of  the  give-and-take  of  de- 
bate as  they  used  to." 
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to  cover  the  Connecticut  delegation,"  Byrnes     to  a  halt    enmilfed  in  a  t^^^^ 
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ORDEAL  BY  DIESEL 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tiiat  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut    [Mr.    Monagan]    may   ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tech- 
nological and  industrial  development  are 
indeed  fine  things,  and  the  history  of 
our  country  would  be  far  less  illustrious 
without  the  particular  forms  of  Yankee 
ingenuity  and  achievement  which  the 
world  has  come  to  accept  as  uniquely 
American. 

But  our  conquest  of  this  continent's 
wilderness  must  now  be  reconciled  with 
necessary  human  values.  How  much  of 
the  cleanliness  of  our  air  and  streams, 
and  the  peace  of  our  countryside  and 
neighborhoods,  will  we  allow  to  be  lost 
in  the  name  of  "progress"? 

An  essay,  by  Stuart  Chase,  in  the  Red- 
ding, Conn.,  Pilot,  explores  this  ques- 
tion in  an  eloquent  and  thoughtful  man- 
ner, and  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention : 

OsoEAi.  BY  Diesel 


memory  too  Is  shattered. 


Idea,  his 


MONAGAN    ADDS    VIEWS 

Adding  his  own  reflections  on  the  press  in 
Washington,  Rep.  Monagan  said:  "In  our 
free  society,  there  Is  no  role  that  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  that  of  the  newspaper  colxun- 
nist  or  newspaper  reporter  .  .  .  and  It  goes 
without  saying  that  with  Washington  the 
center  of  the  world  as  It  Is  today,  the  news- 
paper correspondent  or  reporter  who  carries 
on  his  role  In  Washington  Is  filling  a  position 
Of  top  responsibility  In  today's  world. 

"Connecticut  has  been  very  fortunate  In 
the  last  24  years  in  having  Mr.  Byrnes  as  one 
of  Its  correspondents."  Monagan  said,  "He 
has  been  a  careful  and  vivid  reporter  of  the 
national  scene,  and  of  the  activities  particu- 
larly of  the  Connecticut  delegation  here.  .  .  . 
We  have  found  your  reporting  of  our  activi- 
ties complete — sometimes  we  may  have  felt 
that  It  WM  a  bit  too  complete — but  we  have 
respected  you  for  your  fairness  and  for  the 
dedication  that  you  have  brought  to  the 
Job." 

"I  think  I've  been  forttinate  In  being  able 


(By  Stuart  Chase) 
The  New  York  Times  In  a  recent  editorial 
asks:  "Is  transportation  convenience  such 
an  overriding  goal  that  It  must  enjoy  prior- 
ity, even  over  the  need  for  a  humane,  livable 
environment?"  The  Times  cites  the  sad  case 
of  Scarsdale,  where  a  lovely  area  called  But- 
ler Woods  Is  being  torn  apart  by  bulldozers 
to  make  way  for  a  high-speed  parkway. 
"Must  the  automobile  win  over  trees  every 
time?"  Even  If  it  wins  over  trees,  how  about 
people? 

We  can  bring  this  question  right  home  to 
Redding.  Nearly  every  morning,  for  months 
past,  I  have  been  wakened  by  a  low  nmible, 
coming  up  Route   107  from  the  Saugatuck 
River    crossing,    and    growing    louder    and 
louder.    The    low    rumble    Is    succeeded    by 
breathless  snorts  like  a  wounded  elephant, 
roaring  crescendo,  roaring  fortissimo,  up  and 
up  from  the   valley,  past  the  Mark  Twain 
place,  past  the  Taylors  and  the  Hermes,  past 
the  Rumls,  past  the  Edwards,  roaring  to  a 
stupendous  climax  at  our  mailbox,  with  ev- 
ery Intention  of  battering  in  the  side  of  the 
house.   Peering  out   we  see  a  dlesel  trailer 
truck  the  size  of  a  freight  car,  flaming  red, 
with  black  smoke  pouring  from  its  vertical 
exhaust,  hauling  40  tons  of  sand,  more  or 
less,  to  a  construction  Job  In  Stamford.  All 
the  way  down  to  Georgetown  we  hear  Its 
thunder  recede. 

Well,  that's  over.  One  glances  at  the 
clock — 6:30  a.m. — turns  restlessly  on  his  pil- 
low, utterly  awake.  Or  Is  It  over?  Hark!  the 
low  rumble  of  dlesel  number  two  down  at 
the  river  crossing.  Building  up  and  up  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  And  so  on,  every  fifteen  min- 
utes all  day,  sometimes  In  chains  of  three 
or  four  trucks,  till  after  dark.  Six  days  a 
week,  all  summer,  aU  fall.  Will  It  be  all 
winter?  There  Is  something  about  a  dlesel 
at  full  throttle,  laboring  up  a  grade,  which 
excites  and  agitates  the  listener,  stirring 
him  to  the  depths  of  his  nervous  system. 
The  monster  throbs,  grunts,  halts,  and  starts 
again  in  another  key,  with  a  force  to  split 
the  eardrums,  split  the  chest  and  throat. 
Any  conversation.  Indoors  or  outdoors,  comes 


MOUNTING   PROTEST 

Noise  Is  now  being  classed  with  carbon 
dioxide  as  an  air  pollutant  Three  ^tl 
California,  Oregon  and  wlshln^ton^S; 
already  passed  laws  to  restrain  the  iecihil 
count  under  specified  condlUons.  Brttato 
West  Germany,  Switzerland,  Norwav  D^" 
mark  and  Sweden  have  stringent  ordlkancM 
against  noise.  Sixteen  million  Americans  «« 
estimated  to  be  exposed  now  to  noise  s^^ 

^nentfy.  "^  "^""^  ''""''  ''^'"^  P*" 

One  industrial  survey  has  put  85  decibels 
as  an  allowable  limit.  Studies  show  a  auSt 
conversation  at  25  decibels,  a  noUy  hoiS 
50,  a  noisy  factory  at  90.  a  New  York  stfbwav 
tram  at  110,  Jet  planes  at  120  and  urfOne 
of  our  sand  trucks  on  Route  107,  I  would 
estimate  conservatively,  must  clock  around 
150!)  Speaking  of  Jets.  M.  C.  Mackey  As- 
distant  Secretary  of  Transportation,  wyg- 
The  demand  for  a  livable  environment  Is  a 
new  dimension  In  airport  planning  "  Speak 
ing  of  decibels  In  general,  R.  A.  Baron  vice 
president  of  Citizens  for  a  Quieter  City  (New 
York)  says:  "Noise  abatement  U  a  problem 
of  astronomical  size  Involving  all  of  us." 

Coming  back  to  107  we  have  not  only  noise 
to  wake  the  dead  and  excite  the  professional 
envy  of  Lexington  Avenue  truckers.  We  also 
have  carbon  dloxlde-laden  smoke,  streaming 
upward  In  a  black  column.  We  have  a  con- 
tinuing all-day  traffic  hazard,  as  cars  back 
up  behind  the  Leviathans — three  cars  five 
cars,  ten  cars  creeping  uphill.  At  least  one 
exasperated  driver  wUl  be  determined  to  pass 
no  matter  what  the  hospital  bUls.  Suppose 
he  meets  one  of  the  same  trucks  returning 
empty,  rattling  along  at  60  miles  an  hour 
(legal  limit  35)  as  the  driver,  paid  by  the 
trip,  tries  to  Increase  his  earnings.  With  the 
traffic  hazard  added  to  the  noise,  more  than 
one  householder  has  threatened  to  sell  his 
property  on  53  or  107;  purchasers  hesitate  to 
buy,  and  real  estate  values  are  wavering. 
Thus  we  have  four  separate  attacks  on  a  "hu- 
mane, livable  environment"  In  our  once 
peaceful  rural  town.  One  might  be  more  com- 
fortable m  a  second-story  apartment  on  42nd 
Street. 

Let  us  grant  that  sand  U  going  to  be 
moved,  and  that  It  cannot  be  done  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  But  could  It  not  be  done  at 
reasonable  hours  through  residential  areas, 
using  say  five-ton  trucks,  with  quieter  en- 
gines? Is  It  necessary  to  tear  civilization 
apart  to  save  a  few  cents  a  yard?  Appar- 
ently this  particular  sand  comes  from  a  pit 
In  Bethel— which  looks  like  something  back 
of  the  moon— and  goes  to  a  factory  In  Stam- 
ford, with  Redding  taking  the  lumps  In  be- 
tween. Students  of  regional  planning  can  use 
this  situation  to  Illustrate  a  thesis  or  two. 
Bethel  gets  more  taxes,  Stamford  gets  a  new 
Industry,  we  get  nothing  but  hell  and  dam- 
nation In  four  categories. 

It  Is  about  time  for  Connecticut  to  Join 
California,  Washington  and  Oregon  In  put- 
ting a  legal  limit  on  noise  pollution— to  say 
nothing  of  tfte  collateral  traffic  hazard.  How 
long  must  a  livable  environment  yield  to  the 
gods  of  noise,  size,  speed  and  cost  per  cubic 
yard? 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  xmanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Matsunaga,  for  November  27 
through  December  1,  1967,  on  account 
of  official  business  In  the  district. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
AiBERT),  for  November  27  through  De- 
cember 5,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Helstoski  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
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Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business  in  the  District. 

Mr.  Hardy  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Marsh),  indefinitely,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Halleck  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  December  18, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  official  inspection  of  Vietnam 
area. 

Mr.  Dickinson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  through  December  18, 
on  account  of  official  business  as  member 
of  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
on  official  inspection  of  Vietnam  military 
areas. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Maryland  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  through 
December  15,  on  accoimt  of  surgery  for 
correction  of  back  injury. 

Mr.  Stanton  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  November  27, 
1967,  on  accoimt  of  illness. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whalen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McEwEN),  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday, 
December  4;  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  15  minutes,  today; 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McEwEN)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  KtTPFERMAN. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pryor)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  BtTRKE  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1036.  An  act  to  protect  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  by  pro- 
hibiting coercion  In  the  solicitation  of 
charitable  contributions  and  the  purchase 
of  Oovemment  securities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1073.  An  act  to  remove  arbitrary  lim- 
itations upon  attorneys'  fees  for  service  ren- 
dered In  proceedings  before  administrative 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED   BILLS   AND   JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements; 

H.R.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  In- 
creases In  benefits  payable  to  su<^  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

H.R.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand 
the  authorizations  for  grants  for  compre- 
hensive health  planning  and  services,  to 
broaden  and  Improve  the  authorization  for 
research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  the 
delivery  of  health  services,  to  Improve  the 
performance  of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to 
authorize  cooperative  activities  between  the 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  com- 
munity faculties,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  13606.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending 
for  1  year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the 
urban  mass  transp>ortatlon  program. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Tu; 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended;  and 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  31  minutes  pm.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  28,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1233.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting  the 
proceedings  of  the  national  convention  in- 
cluding a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1967,  and  a  report  of  receipts 
and  expenditures  as  of  December  31,  1966, 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  249,  77th  Congress, 
approved  September  18,  1941,  and  section  9, 
Public  Law  668,  approved  July  15,  1942  (H. 
Doc.  No.  185) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  Illus- 
trations. 

1234.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  that  the 
XJS.  Coast  Ouard  made  no  procurements  or 
contracts  during  the  period  May  1  to  October 
31,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
2304(e)  of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

1236.  A    letter    from    the    Administrator. 


Small  Business  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration for  1966,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Small  Business  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1236.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  savings  in  use  of  commercial  air 
service  for  transportation  of  cargo  to  South- 
east Asia  and  Europe,  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1237.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transniltting  a  re- 
port of  the  need  for  Improvements  In  controls 
over  Government-owned  property  In  contrac- 
tors' plants,  Department  of  Defense;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1238.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
May  18,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  an  Ulustra- 
tlon,  on  a  review  of  the  reports  on  Peachtree 
and  Nancy  Creeks  at  and  In  the  vicinity  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  requested  by  resolutions  of  the 
Conunlttees  on  Public  Works  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  both 
adopted  on  July  18,  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 

H.R.  14149.  A  bin  to  provide  for  with- 
holding from  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  for  purposes  of  certain  local  In- 
come taxes  which  are  administered  and  col- 
lected by  the  State:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  14150.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  per- 
son using  distilled  spirits  In  the  manufacture 
of  nonbeverage  products,  presently  eligible 
for  drawback  at  the  time  such  spirits  are 
Bo  used,  shall  also  be  eligible  for  drawback 
if  such  spirits  are  lost  or  destroyed  before 
being  so  used;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 

HJi.  14151.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Intentate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 

KM.  14162.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  sus- 
pension of  Interest  on  late  payments  of  es- 
tate tax  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RUPPE: 

HJl.  14163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  a  program  of  research  and  dem- 
onstration for  the  control  of  pollution  In 
lakes;  to  the  Committee  ou  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.R.  14154.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  Ju- 
dicial district  of  Kansas  shall  have  four  per- 
manent Judgeships;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

HJl.  14155.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1960  to  authorize  annual 
grants  to  reduce  the  cost  of  private  borrow- 
ing by  educational  Institutions  as  an  alter- 
native form  of  asfelstance  to  the  direct  college 
housing  loans  presently  provided  for;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currently. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJl.  14156.  A  bin  to  provide  coverage  Tin- 
der the  Federal  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  system  (subject  to  an  elec- 
tion In  the  case  of  thoee  currently  serrlng) 
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for  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  XTnited 
States  and  Its  Instrumentalltlea:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  14157.  A  bm  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  establish  the  Cradle 
of  Forestry  in  America  in  the  Plsgah  National 
Forest  in  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pvi- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultxire 
By  Mr.  FOLEY : 
HJl.  14158.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
trol  of   noxious   plants   on   land  under  the 
control  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 
H.R.  14159.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  site  of  the  discovery  of  San 
Francisco  Bay  as  a  national  historic  site,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

HJl.  14160.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Sky- 
line National  Parkway  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H.J.  Res.  933.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
NaUonal  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VAN  DEERUN: 
H.J.  Res.  934.  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  to  provide  for  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.  Con.  Res.  589.  Concurrent  resolution 
seeking  U.S.  Initiative  to  assure  United  Na- 
tions Security  CouncU  consideration  of  Viet- 
nam conflict;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelen 
Affairs.  ° 
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HJl.  14169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Camola 
Pulloono;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

HJl.  14170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gluseppa 
Imm6;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

210.  By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Petition  of  the 
Commimlcatlons  Workers  of  America,  APL- 
CIO,  relative  to  the  elimination  of  the  causes 
which  lead  to  rioting  and  civil  disturbances 
In  our  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

211.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Fla..  relative  to  the  edit- 
ing of  the  DaUy  Digest  In  the  Congressional 
Record;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

293.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rel- 
ative to  providing  encouragement  and  sup- 
port to  research  leading  to  the  development 
of  aircraft  capable  of  vertical  landing  and 
takeoff  with  minimal  noise  and  vibration 
and  greatest  reliability,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Porelen 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolution  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINO : 
HJl.  14161.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rosarlo 
Pallaviclno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  14162.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Orech  and  his  wUe,  Concetta  Grech;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  14163.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  FUlppo 
Oamblno  and  daughter,  Maria  A.  Gamblno- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  NEDZI: 

T^.w"^-.  ^*^®*-  *  **'"  '°'"  *^e  relief  of  Gluseppa 
DlMaria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  14165.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rafaelle 
De  Padova;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 
clary. 

By  Mr.  REINECKE: 
HJl.  14166.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Aurora 
Castell  (also  known  as  Aurora  ViUanueva)- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  14167.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lydia  M 
Parsley;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts: 
H  R.  14168.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Silverlo 
Conte,    his    wife,    Lucia    Conte,    their    son 
Anlello  Conte,  and  their  daughter,  Sllvanna 
Conte;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday,  November  27, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  who  dost  speak  to  us  in  the 
quietness,  with  minds  burdened  for  the 
Nation  and  for  the  world,  we  turn  to 
Thee  in  this  baffling  hour,  praying  that 
In  this  fear-haunted  earth  the  flame  of 
our  faith  may  not  grow  dim.  Unworthy 
though  we  are.  Thou  hast  made  us  keep- 
ers for  our  day  of  the  holy  torch  of 
freedom  the  Pounding  Fathers  kindled 
with  their  lives. 

We  would  share  that  sacred  fire  until 
tyranny  everywhere  is  consumed  and 
thus  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

By  a  vision  of  Thy  eternal  kingdom 
whose  Sim  never  sets,  give  us  the  Inner 
strength  to  serve  the  present  age 

To  be  true  to  all  truth  the  world  denies 
Not  tongue-tied  by  Its  gilded  lies, 
Not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes 
But  faithful  to  the  Ught  within. 

For  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL  ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Wednesday,  November  22,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MULTILATERAL  TRADE  AGREE- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  184) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompansring  paper' 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  section  226  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  a  copy  of 
the  multUateral  trade  agreement  signed 
In  Geneva  on  Jime  30, 1967. 

The  agreement  brings  to  a  successful 
conclusion  what  we  all  know  as  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations.  It  ful- 
nils  the  purposes  and  high  hopes  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1962. 

The  documents  contain  a  mass  of  de- 
tail. On  paper  those  details  appear  dry 
and  technical.  In  reality  they  represent 
new  factories,  more  Jobs,  lower  prices  to 
consumers,  and  higher  incomes  for 
American  workers  and  for  our  trading 
partners  throughout  the  world. 

These  decisions  recorded  in  these 
documents  rest  on  solid  experience.  The 
remarkable  postwar  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade  brought  strength  and 
growth  to  the  free  world  economy.  It  en- 
riched the  lives  of  people  everywhere— 
and  thus  it  served  the  cause  of  peace.  We 
and  our  trading  partners  had  an  enor- 
mous stake  in  the  future  removal  of  trade 
barriers.  Trade  expansion  would  continue 
to  benefit  us  all — the  more  so  because  of 
our  growing  prosperity.  Protectionism 
and  trade  wars  would  hurt  us  all— the 
more  so  because  of  our  growing  inter- 
dependence. 

This  report  celebrates  the  wisdom  of 
these  decisions  and  the  success  of  this 
tremendous  effort.  As  a  consequence,  In- 
ternational trade  can  continue  to  be  the 
world's  biggest  growth  Industry.  We 
must  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
International  trade  policy  to  realize  Its 
vast  potentialities  and  share  fully  In  Its 
benefits. 

The  results  of  the  trade  negotiations 
are  of  unprecedented  scale.  We  received 
tariff  concessions  from  other  countries 
on  between  $71/2  to  $8  bUlion  of  our  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  exports.  We  re- 
duced duties  on  about  the  same  volume 
of  our  imports.  The  gains  will  be  even 
greater  in  future  years  as  world  trade 
grows. 

In  approaching  the  trade  negotiations, 
two  fundamental  standards  governed  our 
actions. 

First,  we  sought — and  achieved— reci- 
procity In  trade  concessions.  Our  con- 
sumers will  benefit  by  lower  import  costs. 
Our  export  Industries  will  benefit  by 
greater  market  opportunities  abroad. 

Second,  we  sought  to  safeguard  domes- 
tic industries  that  were  especially  vulner- 
able to  import  competition.  We  accom- 
plished this  through  procedures  worked 
out  In  accordance  with  guidelines  wisely 
established  by  Congress  In  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act. 

On  October  21,  1963,  we  issued  the  first 
of  a  series  of  public  notices  of  our  inten- 
tion to  negotiate.  Public  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Tariff  Commission  and  by 
the  Interagency  Trade  Information  Com- 
mittee. From  these  hearings,  and  from 
special  studies  carried  out  by  the  OfiQce 
of  Emergency  Planning,  we  were  given 
advice  on  each  article  under  review  for 
possible  concession.  When  this  expert 
examination  revealed  that  a  particular 
Industrial  and  agricultural  product  was 
exceptionally  vulnerable  to  Import  com- 
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petition.  It  was  withheld  from  negotia- 
tion. These  background  studies  also 
guided  our  negotiators  In  determining 
how  large  a  concession  we  could  reason- 
ably make  on  each  item. 

Because  of  the  care  exercised  in  these 
preparations,  the  selectivity  with  which 
reductions  were  made,  and  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  reductions  will  come  Into 
effect  gradually  over  a  5-year  period,  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  vital  interests 
of  American  labor,  agriculture,  and  in- 
dustry have  been  safeguarded. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  my  spe- 
cial representative  for  trade  negotiations 
worked  closely  with  the  bipartisan  con- 
gressional advisers. 

The  thoroughness  of  our  preparation 
has  borne  fruit.  As  we  made  many  con- 
cessions, so  did  our  leading  trading 
partners — the  West  European  nations, 
Canada,  and  Japan.  The  major  features 
of  the  basic  agreement  Illustrate  Its 
depth  and  potential  benefits. 

Tariff  cuts  of  30  to  50  percent  on  a 
very  broad  range  of  industrial  goods. 
For  example: 

Canada  reduced  tariffs  on  a  wide  range 
of  machinery  from  22.5  to  15  percent, 
on  metal  furniture  from  25  to  17.5  per- 
cent, and  on  coal  from  10  percent  to 
zero. 

Japan  cut  tariffs  on  bearings  and  parts 
from  25  to  12.5  percent  and  various 
types  of  radio  transmission  apparatus 
and  parts  from  20  to  10  percent. 

Great  Britain  cut  Its  tariffs  on  Amer- 
ican electric  typewriters  from  16  to  7.5 
percent,  on  circuit  breakers  from  16  to 
8  percent,  and  on  air  conditioners  from 
12  to  7.5  percent. 

The  nations  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  cut  tariffs  on  U.S.  pumps 
and  compressors  from  12  to  6  percent, 
on  refrigerating  equipment  from  10  to 
5  percent,  and  on  automobiles  from  22  to 
11  percent. 

Agricultural  concessions  that  will  open 
new  trading  opportunities  for  our 
farmers  and  set  a  valuable  precedent  for 
bringing  the  benefits  of  competition  to 
world  agricultural  trade.  For  example: 

Canada  eliminated  all  tariffs  on  Amer- 
ican apples,  halved  Its  tariff  on  orange 
and  grapefruit  juice  from  10  to  5  percent, 
reduced  Its  tariff  on  tallow  from  17.5  to 
10  percent. 

Japan  reduced  its  tariff  on  soybeans 
from  13  percent  to  6  percent,  on  turkey 
from  20  percent  to  15  percent,  and  on 
prunes  from  15  percent  to  10  percent. 

The  European  Economic  Community 
cut  tariffs  on  dried  peas  and  beans  from 
9  percent  to  4.5  percent,  on  variety  meats 
from  20  percent  to  14  percent,  and  on 
unmanufactured  tobacco  from  28  percent 
to  23  percent. 

Great  Britain  cut  duties  on  soybeans 
from  5  percent  to  zero,  on  variety  meats 
from  20  percent  to  10  percent,  and  on 
raisins  from  7.5  percent  to  3.5  percent. 

We  gave  comparable  concessions  on  a 
wide  range  of  products  that  we  Import. 
Prom  them,  we  will  gain  the  opportimlty 
to  choose  from  a  wider  variety  of  con- 
sumer goods,  industrial  materials,  and 
capital  equipment  at  lower  prices. 

Other  parts  of  the  Geneva  agreement 
will  also  promote  trade  and  encourage 


economic  growth  In  all  free  world  na- 
tions. These  are: 

The  basic  elements  of  a  world  grains 
arrangement.  This  imderstanding  pro- 
vides for  higher  minimiiTn  trading  prices 
and  a  program  under  which  other  na- 
tions will  join  us  In  the  task  of  supplying 
food  aid  to  the  imdemourlshed  people 
In  many  of  the  developing  nations; 

A  significant  accord  on  antidumping 
procedures.  This  accord — consistent  with 
existing  American  law — binds  our  trad- 
ing partners  to  Insure  fair  procedures 
to  American  exporters,  while  safeguard- 
ing American  industry; 

Progress  in  dealing  with  particular 
commodity  groups.  A  3-year  extension 
of  the  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Ar- 
rangement was  concluded.  Useful  ap- 
proaches were  developed  in  negotiating 
tariffs  for  steel,  aluminum,  chemicals, 
pulp  and  paper; 

A  separate  bargain  on  the  Americtm 
selling  price  issue.  The  United  States 
stands  to  gain  additional  tariff  conces- 
sions on  chemical  exports  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  some  European  nontariff  barriers 
in  exchange  for  abolishing  the  American 
selling  price  system  of  valuating  certain 
chemicals.  This  package  will  require 
special  legislation. 

Significant  benefits  to  the  developing 
countries.  These  countries  will  get  help 
from  the  food  aid  provision  of  the  grains 
arrangement  and  from  concessions  they 
received  from  all  industrial  countries  on 
export  products  of  particular  interest  to 
them. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  has  al- 
ready received  a  copy  of  the  "Report  on 
United  States  Negotiations."  This  report 
summarizes  the  concessions  granted  by 
other  coimtries  and  the  results  of  special 
multllaterial  negotiations  In  the  Ken- 
nedy round.  It  also  lists  all  tariff  con- 
cessions granted  by  the  United  States  In 
the  Kennedy  round.  An  additional  re- 
port will  soon  be  transmitted  showing 
the  tariff  concessions  each  of  the  major 
Kennedy  round  participants  granted  on 
the  principal  commodity  groups  In  the 
negotiations. 

I  expect  to  issue  a  proclamation  shortly 
making  the  reductions  in  the  U.S.  tariffs 
effective  beginning  on  January  1,  1968. 1 
shall  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  regarding  U.S.  participation  In 
the  world  grains  arrangement.  Inter- 
national sigreement  on  this  arrangement 
was  recently  reached  In  Rome  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  imderstanding  on  grains 
negotiated  In  the  Kennedy  round. 

Finally.  I  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  trade  bill  to  make  effective  the  Amer- 
ican selling  price  agreement  in  the  Ken- 
nedy roimd,  to  revise  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance program  for  firms  and  workers, 
and  to  provide  autliority  that  will  enable 
us  to  make  further  progress  in  promoting 
world  trade. 

The  Geneva  Conference  set  a  solid  rec- 
ord of  achievement,  unmatehed  In  world 
trade  history  for  its  constructive  and 
beneficial  results.  The  results  represent 
a  monument  not  only  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent who  gave  the  negotiations  his  name, 
but  also  to  another  great  American,  the 
late  Gov.  Christian  A.  Herter,  whose 
Inspiration   and   leadership   guided   us 


through  the  difficult  first  3  years  of 
the  negotiations. 

I  commend  this  agreement  and  these 
reports  to  your  attention. 

LYin>ON  B.  Johnson. 

Thb  White  Hottse,  November  27. 1967. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  frcrni  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  were  communi- 
cated te  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts  and  joint  resolution: 

On  November  17.  1967: 

S.  62.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pablo  E. 
Tablo; 

S.  808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Menello 
Segundo  Diaz  Padron; 

S.  863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Cesar 
Abad  Lugones; 

S.  1105.  An  act  for  the  rellrf  of  Dr.  G.  P. 
Valdes-Paull; 

8.  1109.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ramon 
E.  Oyanrun; 

S.  2167.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rolando 
Pozo  y  Jimenez;  and 

S.  2192.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rafael 
de  la  Portllla  Lavastida. 

On  November  18, 1967: 

S.  2168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Plna  y  Gil. 

On  November  20, 1967 : 

S.J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  National  Commission  on  Product  Safety. 
On  November  21,  1967: 

S.  780.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  authorize  planning  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies;  expand  research  provisions 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles;  provide  for 
interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies  or 
commissions;  authorize  the  establishment  of 
air  quality  standards,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

On  November  24, 1967: 

S.  1552.  An  act  to  amend  the  Highwa) 
Safety  Act  of  1966;  and 

S.  1566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Orlando 
O.  Loi>ez. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  6enate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of^the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION    OF    ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  state- 
ments made  during  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  sind  Monop- 
oly of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
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authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT'pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


November  27,  1967 


WAIVER  OF  CALL  (^P  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rule  Vm,  the  call  of  the 
calendar  of  unobjected-to  bills  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  an- 
nounced that  on  today,  November  27, 
1967,  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  previous- 
ly been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Colvimbla  Traffic  Act,  1925,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate reqiilrements  that  applications  for  mo- 
tor vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain  lien 
Information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath; 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium in  the  District  of  Colimibla; 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of  Yaki- 
ma and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for  cer- 
tain other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20.  1918.  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard; 

H.R.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase 
In  the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

HJR.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1950,  to  provide  annuity  benefits  for 
an  additional  number  of  widows  of  employees 
of  the  Lighthouse  Service; 

H  Jl.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation, 
to  extend,  expand,  and  Improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465),  for  use  for  public  schools,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12910.  An  act  to  establish  a  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Ck)rp8  In  the  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution,  and 
they  were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Yu; 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612) ,  as  amended- 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang; 

HJl.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  VS.  vessels  a  Hen  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements; 

HJa.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  In- 


creases In  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

HJl.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
Improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative activities  between  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  and  commimlty  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  13606.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  pvirposes;  and 

HJ.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
1  year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

The  1966  Report  of  Smaix  Business 
Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Small 
Business  Administration,  transmitting,  piir- 
suant  to  law,  the  1966  Annual  Report  of  the 
Small  Business  Commission  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

Report  op  Department  of  Transportation 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Administration,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, repKsrtlng,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  made  no  procurements  or 
contracts  under  clauses  11  or  16  of  section 
2304(a)  of  title  10  during  the  period  May  1, 
1967,  to  October  31,  1967;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  savings  In  use  of  commercial 
air  service  for  transportation  of  cargo  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Europe,  Military  Airlift 
Command,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  November  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  controls  over  Government-owned 
property  In  contractors'  plants,  Department 
of  Defense,  dated  November  24,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
Delivest  of  Water  From  Navajo  Reservoir 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  approve  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivery  of  water  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Report  of  Civil  Rights  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S.  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "A  Time  To  Listen, 
a  Time  To  Act:  Voices  from  the  Ghettos  of 
the  Nation's  Cities,"  dated  November  1967, 
with  an  accompanying  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  resolution  of  the  LegUIature  of  the  State 


of  California;    to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce : 

"Senate  Resolution   26 

"(By  Senators  Kennlck  and  Deukmejlan  reU 

atlve  to  aircraft  noise) 

"Whereas,   The   trend   In   both  civil   and 

military  air  transportation  is  toward  higher 

speed;  and 

"Whereas,  The  achievement  of  high  speed 
Is  accompanied  by  longer  low-altitude  flight 
paths  during  landing  and  take-off  maneu- 
vers  and  'sonic  booms';  and 

"Whereas,  The  noise  and  vibration  during 
landing  and  take-off  are  of  increasing  annoy- 
ance to  those  In  the  vicinity  of  the  flight 
path;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Senate  respectfully 
memorializes  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  encourage- 
ment and  supp>ort  to  research  leading  to  the 
development  of  aircraft  capable  of  verUcal 
landing  and  take-off  with  minimal  noise  and 
vibration  and  greatest  reliability  and  that  en- 
coxu-gement  and  support  be  provided  for  re- 
search and  development  leading  to  the  abate- 
ment of  noise  and  the  overpressure  associ- 
ated with  supersonic  flight;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate be  hereby  directed  to  transmit  copies  of 
this  resolution  to  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"I  hereby  certify.  That  the  above  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  November 
2l8t,  at  the  1967  2nd  Extraordinary  Session 
of  the  Legislature. 

"J.  A,  Beek, 
"Secretary  of  the  Senate." 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Klwanls  Club 
of  Miami  Shores,  Pla.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  control  crime;  to  the 
Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council  of 
the  city  of  Coachella,  Calif.,  urging  congres- 
sional approval  for  funding  the  Economic 
Opportunity  program  to  allow  the  continua- 
tion of  all  programs  at  the  current  level;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMnTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Conmilttee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  amend  section  867(a)  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to  es- 
tablish the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals  as  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under  article 
I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Statet, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  806). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

S.  2691.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Julia  In- 
saustl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 

S.  2692.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  GUmtf 
County,  Ga.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  2693.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Aid 
In  Wildlife  Restoration  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  the  revenues  from  the  excise  tax  on 
pistols  and  revolvers  avaUable  to  the  Fed- 
eral aid  In  wildlife  restoration  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 
8.2694.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mick  Nor- 
l)ert  Rels;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNTOTA) : 
B.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  watmr 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New 
tlexlco,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Afftdrs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Anderson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  CERTAIN  ADDI- 
TIONAL STUDIES  BY  THE  COM- 
MITTEE   ON    PUBLIC    WORKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution  (S.  Res.  189) ;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works: 

s.   Res.    189 

Resolved,  That  S.  Res.  23  as  considered, 
amended,  and  agreed  to,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph  at  the  end 
oi  Section  1  thereof: 

"In  furtherance  of  the  understanding  of 
matters  coming  within  Its  Jurisdiction,  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  public  and  private  agencies. 
Institutions  and  organizations  and  with  indi- 
viduals for  the  purjiose  of  conducting  a  study 
or  studies  relating  to  the  movement  of  com- 
muter traffic  into  and  out  of  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Metropolitan  Area,  to  test  the  rela- 
tionship between  highway  facilities  and  other 
modes  of  commuter  services  in  the  movement 
of  people  at  peak  hours,  especially  from  those 
areas  beyond  the  range  of  projected  mass 
transit  and  xirban  freeway  facilities,  to  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste  originating  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.  Metropolitan  Area  by  such 
manner  and  means  as  will  obviate  air  and 
water  pollution  In  the  Washington.  D.C. 
Metropolitan  Area;  and  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  creating  satellite  communities  within  a 
reasonable  radius  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
Metropolitan  Area,  all  designed  to  test  the 
impact  of  proposals  which  will  affect  various 
programs  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  pertaining  to  flood  control, 
navigation,  rivers  and  harbors,  roads  and 
highways,  water  pollution,  air  pollution,  solid 
waste  disposal,  public  buildings  and  all  fea- 
tures of  water  resource  development  and  eco- 
nomic growth." 

Section   4   of   S.    Res.    23    as    considered, 

amended,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on 

February    7,    1967,    Is    further    amended    by 

atrlklng  the  words,  "$165  thousand",  and  In- 

,  Bertlng  In  lieu  thereof,  "$185  thousand". 


I 


W 


NG-TERM  CONTRACTS  FOR  DE- 
LIVERY OF  WATER  FROM  NAVAJO 
RESERVOIR.  N.  MEX. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  Junior  colleague  [Mr.  Mon- 
tota]  and  myself,  I  introduce  a  joint 
resolution  to  grant  congressional  ap- 
proval to  long-term  contracts  for  deliv- 
ery of  water  from  the  Navajo  Reservoir 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  and  for  other 
purposes.  This  measure  was  submitted 
and  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  sui  executive  communi- 
cation. 

The  necessity  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  such  a  repayment  contract 
stems  from  the  requirement  found  In 
section  11(a)  of  the  act  of  June  13,  1962, 
Public  Law  87-483,  which  authorized  the 
Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  and  the 


San  Juan-Chama  project  as  participat- 
ing projects  of  the  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age project. 

A  determination  has  been  made  that 
sufQcient  water  is  reasonably  likely  to  be 
available  to  fulfill  contracts  that  involve 
water  depletions  up  to  100,000  acre-feet 
annually  from  this  reservoir  through  the 
year  2005.  The  present  resolution  con- 
tains two  contracts  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Others  are  under  active  consideration  by 
the  Department  and  undoubtedly  will  be 
submitted  subsequently  to  the  Congress 
for  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter and  the  data  on  the  hydrologic  deter- 
minations accompanying  the  joint  reso- 
lution be  included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  wlU  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  data  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123) 
to  approve  long-term  contracts  for  de- 
livery of  water  from  Navajo  Reservoir 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son (for  himself  and  Mr.  Montoya)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

The  letter  and  data,  presented  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  are  as  follows: 

U.S.    Department   op   the   Int^> 

RIOR,    OPFICE    of    the    SiXJRETAET, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  21,  1967. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  Joint  resolution,  "To  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  this  Joint  resolution 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration,  and  we  recommend  that  It  be 
enacted. 

The  Act  of  June  13.  1962  (76  Stat.  96, 
Public  Law  87-483) ,  authorized  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Ir- 
rigation Project  and  the  San  Juan-Chama 
Project  as  participating  projects  of  the  Colo- 
Tado  River  Storage  Project.  The  Act  also 
authorized  the  Secretary  to  market  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  for  other  municipal 
and  industrial  uses  in  New  Mexico  if  he  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  hydrologic  investi- 
gation that  such  water  Is  reasonably  likely 
to  be  avaUable.  Section  11(a)  of  the  Act  pro- 
vides m  part  that: 

"No  long-term  contract,  except  contracts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  lands  and  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  In  sections  2  [Navajo  Indian 
Irrigation  Project]  and  8  (San  Juan-Chama 
Project  1  of  this  Act,  shall  be  entered  Into  for 
the  delivery  of  water  stored  In  Navajo  Reser- 
voir or  of  any  other  waters  of  the  San  Juan 
River  and  its  tributaries,  as  aforesaid,  until 
the  Secretary  has  determined  by  hydrologic 
investigation  that  sufficient  water  to  fvilflll 
said  contract  Is  reasonably  likely  to  be  avail- 
able for  use  m  the  State  of  New  Mexico  dur- 
ing the  term  thereof  under  the  allocations 
made  In  Articles  HI  and  XIV  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  and  has  sub- 
mitted such  determination  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  has 
approved  such  contracts." 

I  hereby  determine  that  sufficient  water  Is 
reasonably  likely  to  be  avaUable  imder  the 
provisions  of  section  11(a)  to  fulfUl  contracts 
that  Involve  water  depletions  up  to  100,000 
acre-feet  annually  through  the  year  2005. 


The  basis  for  this  determination  Is  explained 
m  the  enclosure  entitled  "Hydrologic  De- 
terminations". 

Also  enclosed  with  tblB  letter  are  copies 
of  the  foUowlng  two  contracts  which  have 
been  negotiated  for  the  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  for  municipal  and 
Industrial  use  In  the  Four  Comers  area  of 
New  Mexico.  They  involve  an  estimated  water 
depletion  of  16,250  acre-feet  annuaUy.  and 
are  within  the  preceding  determination. 


Water      Estimated 
diversion       water 
(acre-feet)  depletion 
(acre-feet) 

Proposed 
uses 

Public  Service  Co.  of 
New  Mexico. 

Southern  Union  Gas  Co. 

20,200 
50 

16,200 
50 

Thermal- 

eloctric 

generation. 
Pump  cooling. 

Total 

20.250 

16,250 

A  summary  of  the  contract  provisions  Is 
enclosed. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  approve  the  execution  of  these  contracts. 
Other  contracts  within  the  100.000  acre-feet 
total  will  be  submitted  for  approval  after 
they  are  processed  within  the  Department. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this   proposed   legislation   from   the   stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  Holum, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Htdrologic  4)eterminations 
Determinations  as  to  the  availability  of 
water  under  long-term  service  contracts  for 
municipal  and  industrial  \ises  from  Navajo 
Reservoir  involve  a  projection  into  the  future 
of  estimated  water  uses  and  water  supplies. 
On  the  basis  of  such  hydrologic  studies, 
water  depletions  under  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial contracts  could  reasonably  be  al- 
lowed to  rise  to  100,000  acre-feet  annually 
through  the  year  2006. 

To  avoid  a  critical  compact  interpretation, 
we  assume  that  the  Upper  Basin  will  be  obU- 
gated  to  deliver  75  million  acre-feet  of  water 
every  10  years  at  Lee  Ferry,  plus  750,000  acre- 
feet  annually  toward  Mexican  Treaty  deliv- 
eries. This  would  require  an  average  annual 
water  deUvery  at  Lee  Perry  of  at  least  8,260,- 
000  acre-feet.  This  assumption  Is  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Upper 
Basin  obligation  for  water  deUvery  at  Lee 
Ferry  under  the  Colorado  River  Compact.  It 
represents,  rather,  a  practical  and  conserva- 
tive approach  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
determination  required  by  section  11(a). 

In  August  1965,  we  provided  the  Congreea 
with  the  following  water  data  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  Lower  Colorado  River 
Project: 

Year  of  development 


2000 


2030 


Estimated  normal  annual  depletion  in  .„«,«,„»„« 

in  upper  basin  (acre-feet) 5,430,000    5.800,000 

Estimated  annual  Lee  Ferry  regulated  .  ,^  ,^    .,„««. 

delivery  (acre-feel) 8.600,000    8,250,000 


Water  deliveries  at  Lee  Ferry,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  depletions  under  proposed  long-term 
municipal  and  industrial  contracts,  would 
in  all  probability  be  at  least  8,500.000  acre- 
feet  annuaUy  through  year  2005.  Contracts 
Involving  a  depletion  of  up  to  100,000  acre- 
feet  would  leave  more  than  enough  water 
to  meet  the  8,260,000  acre-feet  estimated  an- 
nual delivery  requirement  even  in  year  2030. 
On  this  basis,  we  conclude  that  the  expan- 
sion of  water  uses  now  envisioned  In  the  Up- 
per Basin  by  2005.  Including  deliveries  under 
long-term  contracts  involving  lOO.OCX)  acre- 
feet  depletions,  would  not  Impair  the  Up- 
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per  Basin's  ability  to  meet  Its  water  delivery 
obligation  at  Lee  Perry. 

As  to  water  use  lij  the  Upper  Basin,  sub- 
section (b)  of  article  III  of 'the  Upper  Colo- 
rado River  Basin  Compact  permits  New 
Mexico  or  any  other  Upper  Basin  State  to 
use  waters  In  excess  of  Its  percentage  allot- 
ment, provided  such  excess  use  does  not 
prohibit  any  of  the  remaining  States  from 
utilizing  Its  respective  allotment.  Thus  the 
avallabUlty  of  Navajo  Reservoir  water  for 
municipal  and  Industrial  purposes  In  New 
Mexico  through  year  2005  depends  upon  the 
extent  of  water  use  In  the  entire  Upper  Basin 
during  that  period  as  well  as  upon  the 
physical  availability  of  water  In  Navajo 
Reservoir.  •■ 

tv.^^f«^i°f'*'  studies  based  on  repetition  of 
the  1928-65  water  runoff  period,  which  In- 
ol!i  .!!?^  severest  drought  period  of  record. 
Mid  with  water  depletions  anUclpated  dur- 
ing the  38  years  prior  to  the  year  2005  in- 
oK^f.^  ^i""  reasonable  certainty  the  avall- 
M-i^  7  °l  *  sufficient  amount  of  water  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  for  the  proposed  munici- 
pal and  industrial  water  delivery  contracts. 
^mi  K  ^'^f  ^^''^  shortages  to  be  borne  at 
P^JLJ  f'^r*""  f^om  Navajo  Reservoir. 
fhrS  ^^^"^  ^'■°'"  *^^  operation  study  on 
the  shortages  are  summarized  below 
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Navajo 
.  Indian     Hammond     M.  1 1 
irrigation      project     contracts 

project 


Number  of  years  ot  study  3g 

Number  of  years  of  full 
supply 35 

Assigned  shortage  (percent 

ot  normal  diversion 

requirement): 

1955 10 

1956 ig 

19M ::::::     ^ 

Average  for  38  years.  2~ 


38 
35 


10 
40 
26 


38 
35 


10 
40 
26 


«,!!f«^^?  °l^  conclude  that  water  deliveries 
specified  in  the  proposed  municipal  and  In- 
dustrial contracts  can  be  provided  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  with  reasonable  shortage! 

STJMMABT    OF    CONTRACT   TERMS 

^^Each   of   the  proposed  contracts  provides 

I.  Termination  In  year  2005.  and  subject 

^  ^TUt  ?''  "tension  only  if  such  Is  au- 
thorized by  law; 

2_  A  sharing  of  shortages  In  accordance 
with  law,  compact,  and  treaty: 

3  Advance  payment  for  the  water  to  be 
ftSt^  ^'^  annual  rate  of  $7  per  acre- 

4.  Water  pollution  control  provisions  on 
retiu-n  flows;  and  *-  «  uu 

5.  Standard  provisions  for  penalties  for  de- 
Unquency  In  payment,  water  measurement, 
and  responsibility  for  distribution,  water 
quality,  record  keeping,  conflict  of  Interest 
equal  employment  opportunity,  etc. 

oJ:^\  ^  proposed  contract  with  PubUc 
Service  Company  of  New  Mexico  also  pro- 
vides for:  *^ 

^rVv.'^^"^'"*"*"*  °'  *^e  contract  for  nonuse 
of  the  water  after  January  1.1977- 

r„n;,»^7*?*^t  approval  by  'the  Secretary  of 
for  /,Mm,  '*"'^''*'  P^^*"'-  *°^  speclflcauons 
„K,  K^»"  °''  ™^J°''  modlflcatlona  thereof 
which  will  utilize  the  contracted  water- 

3.  Air  pollution  control  standards  with 
provision  for  review  of  these  standards  not 
less  often  than  each  10  years,  and  with  the 
further  condition  that  In  case  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  between  the  contractor 
and  the  United  States  on  designs,  plans  or 
equipment,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to 
arbitration; 

4.  Coordination  of  Federal  and  non-Ped- 
eral  generating  and  transmission  faclUtlea 
as  a  precedent  to  the  delivery  of  water  for 
thermal-electric  generation. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.    468    THKOUGR    471 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  four  amendments 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  me  to  HR. 
7977. 

The  first  amendment  deals  with  the 
requirement  that  any  unused  stationery 
allowance  for  Members  of  the  Congress 
shall  automatically  revert  to  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

The  second  amendment  deals  with  the 
Executive  order  Issued  by  President 
Johnson  on  September  20,  1966.  at  which 
time  he  announced  a  freeze  on  Federal 
civilian  employment  as  of  July  1,  1966. 
Since  that  time  185.393  employees  have 
been  added  to  the  Federal  civilian  pay- 
roll. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that 
that  Executive  order  would  be  Imple- 
mented by  filling  one  of  every  four  va- 
cancies occurring  in  any  quarter  begin- 
ning with  the  quarter  ending  March  31, 
1968.  As  employees  resign  and  retire! 
this  would  automatically  reduce  the 
number  of  employees  imtll  the  July 
1966  level  was  reached,  and  it  would  ac- 
complish this  objective  without  dis- 
charging any  employees. 

The  third  amendment  closes  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  as  It  relates  to  travel  al- 
lowance for  staff  members  of  Members 
of  the  Senate.  Under  existing  law  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  themselves  are 
reimbursed  on  the  basis  of  so  many  trips 
but  they  are  reimbursed  only    on  the 
basis  of  receipts  for  actual  expenditures. 
The  same  restriction  does  not  apply  to 
staff  members.  In  instances  it  Is  possible 
for  them  to  draw  twice  the  amount  ex- 
pended on  travel.  This  amendment  would 
restrict  staff  members  to  the  same  reim- 
bursement basis  as  applies  to  Members 
of  the  Senate;  that  is,  they  could  collect 
only  for  proven  expenditures  on  travel. 
The   fourth   amendment   strikes   out 
eight  lines  of  the  bill  which  in  effect  is 
a  special  private  section  dealing  with 
increased  retirement  for  just  one  former 
Member  of  Congress,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Kllday 
Under  this  section  this  former  Member 
of  Congress  would  automatically  have 
his  retirement  boosted  by  $8,400    over 
and  beyond  what  Is  provided  by  existing 
law.  Based  on  normal  life  expectancy 
this  has  a  value  of  about  $100,000.  I  do 
not  think  this  special  treatment  can  be 
justified. 

Under  existing  law  this  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  upon  retirement  in 
May  1976  be  eligible  for  retirement  bene- 
fits of  $18,000  per  year.  This  special  sec- 
tion would  raise  his  benefits  to  $26  400 
Why? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  wlU  lie  on  the  table. 


and  for  other  purposes,  which  wm 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to T 
printed.  °* 

AMENDMENT    NO.    473 

Mr.    McGEE    submitted    an    amend 
ment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  House  biU   7977,   supra,  which  ^ 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  bo 
printed.  "* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its'  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena 
tor  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr 
Church]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
bill  (8.  2617)  to  establish  producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves 
of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soybeans,  rice  cot- 
ton, and  flaxseed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  at  its  next  printing 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con 
Res.  47)  relative  to  the  establishment  of 
a  United  Nations  peacekeeping  force 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEAT  INSPECTION 


AMENDMENT    NO.    472 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submit- 
ted an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7977)  to 
adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain ofBcers  and  employees  In  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing    of    pandering    advertisements 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  attitude  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  S.  2147.  the  so-caUed 
meat  inspection  bill,  which  is  the  unfin- 
ished business.  In  the  House,  the  ad- 
ministration supported  the  so-called 
Purcell  biU.  When  the  bill  came  to  the 
Senate,  the  administration  apparently 
supported  the  Montoya  bill  and  then 
switched  to  the  Mondale  bill.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  exactly  what  the  po- 
sition of  the  administration  is. 

I  have  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which 
Georgia's  distinguished  commissioner 
of  agriculture  sent  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman.  I  quote  from  the 
telegram: 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
November  21,  1967. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmadoe, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Attached  la  copy  of  my  wire  to  Secretary 
Freeman.  It  U  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
committees  of  Congress  approve  efforts  by 
lower  bureaucrats  in  Federal  departments  to 
prevent  State  officials  from  testifying  before 
congressional  committees  with  threats  of 
smears  In  retaliation.  Caitwn  copy  of  msg. 
sent  Hon.  OrvlUe  Freeman,  Secretary,  V3. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.C.  Quote  many  times  prior  to  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  committee  In  sup- 
port of  the  original  admliUstratlon  House 
passed  PurceU  bill.  I  and  other  Commission- 
ers of  Agriculture  over  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived long  distance  telephone  calls  from 
personnel  of  the  USDA  threatening  us  with  a 
smear  campaign  and  stating  that  things 
would  get  very  nasty  if  we  testified  for  the 
original  administration  PurceU  bill.  Mr. 
Secretary,  you  know  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  regardless  of  the  consequences,  I  can- 
not be  blackmailed.  I  am  certain  you  are 
unaware  of  some  of  the  acUvltles  of  your 
personnel.  Within  two  days  after  my  testl- 
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Bjony  on  November  IB  Federal  personnel  of 
the  USDA  meat  inspection  staff  In  Atlanta 
received  orders  to  find  something  wrong  In 
non-federally  Inspected  Georgia  plants.  I 
presume  they  are  now  making  an  effort  to 
follow  these  orders.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know 
IS  well  as  I,  that  a  close  Inspection  of  fed- 
erally inspected  plants  would  certainly  find 
something  wrong  in  some  of  these  plants.  I 
tend  you  this  telegram  for  Information  pur- 
poses only  as  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Oeorgla  Department  of  Ag;rlculture  are  open 
to  the  Oeorgla  public  at  all  times  and  I  fear 
no  activities  of  yovur  personnel. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  certain  that  some 
meat  inspections  in  some  States  would 
not  come  up  to  the  standards  I  prefer. 
I  likewise  am  certain  that  some  inspec- 
tions at  the  Federal  level  would  not  come 
up  to  the  standards  I  prefer.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  the  educational  systems  and 
the  police  protection  systems  of  some 
States  are  not  all  that  is  to  be  desired. 
But  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  reason  or 
any  excuse  to  dispossess  State  operations 
within  their  constitutional  sphere  of  in- 
fluence and  delegate  them  to  Federal 
agencies. 

I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  this  instance.  Georgia's 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  Phil  Camp- 
bell, is  doing  an  outstanding  job,  not  only 
In  meat  inspection  but  in  every  other 
sphere  of  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  He  is  a  man  of  out- 
standing ability. 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  that  Secretary 
Freeman  called  a  halt  to  the  coercive 
tactics  used  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  against  State  departments  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Commissioner 
Campbell's  telegram  to  me.  which  in- 
cludes the  text  of  the  telegram  he  sent 
to  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Freeman,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Oa., 
November  21. 1967. 
Senator  Herman  E.  Talmaook, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  my  wire  to  Secretary 
Freeman.  It  is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  com- 
mittees of  Congress  approve  efforts  by  lower 
bureaucrats  In  Federal  Departments  to  pre- 
vent State  officials  from  testifying  before 
Congressional  Committees  with  threats  of 
smears  in  retaliation.  Carbon  copy  of 
message  sent  Hon.  Orvllle  Freeman,  Secre- 
tary, U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Quote  many  times  prior  to  my 
testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
in  support  of  the  original  administration 
House  passed  Purcell  bill,  I  and  other  com- 
missioners of  agriculture  over  the  United 
States,  received  long  distance  telephone  calls 
from  personnel  of  the  USDA  threatening  us 
with  a  smear  campaign  and  stating  that 
things  would  get  very  nasty  If  we  testified 
for  the  original  administration  PurceU  bill. 
Mr.  Secretary,  you  know  me  well  enough  to 
know  that  regardless  of  the  consequences,  I 
cannot  be  blackmailed.  I  am  certain  you  are 
unaware  of  some  of  the  activities  of  your  per- 
sonnel. Within  two  days  after  my  testi- 
mony on  November  15,  federal  personnel  of 
the  USDA  meat  Inspection  staff  In  Atlanta 
received  orders  to  find  something  wrong  In 
non-federally  lnBi>ected  Oeorgla  plants.  I 
presume  they  are  now  making  an  effort  to 
follow  these  orders.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  know 
as   well    as   I.   that    a   close   Inspection   of 


federally  Inspected  plants  would  certainly 
find  something  wrong  in  some  of  these 
plants.  I  send  you  this  telegram  for  informa- 
tion purposes  only  as  aU  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Oeorgla  Department  of  AJgrlcultxire 
are  open  to  the  Oeorgla  public  at  all  times 
and  I  fear  no  activities  of  your  p>ersonnel. 

Carbon  copy  to:  Senator  Allen  J.  EUender, 
Washington.  D.C;  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
lan,  Washington,  D.C;  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Senator  Richard  B.  Rvu- 
sell,  Washington,  D.C;  Senator  Herman  E. 
TsLlmadge.  Washington,  D.C;  Congressman 
W.  R.  Poage.  Washington,  D.C;  Congressman 
Oraham  Purcell,  Washington,  D.C;  Congress- 
man Robert  G.  Stephens,  Washington,  D.C; 
Congressman  John  Flynt,  Washington,  D.C; 
Congressman  Phila  Landrum,  Washington, 
D.C;  Congressman  Ben  Blackburn,  Washing- 
ton, D.C;  Congressman  Maston  O'Neal,  Wash- 
ington, D.C;  Congressman  O.  Elliott  Hagan, 
Washington,  D.C;  Congressman  Jack  Brink- 
ley,  Washington,  D.C;  Congressman  8. 
Fletcher  Thompson,  Washington,  D.C;  Con- 
gressman John  W.  Davis,  Washington,  D.C; 
Cong^ressman  W.  S.  Stuckey.  Jr.,  Washington, 
D.C;  Editor,  the  New  York  Times,  New  York, 
N.Y.;  Editor,  the  Washington  Poet,  Washing- 
ton. D.C;  Editor,  the  Chicago  Trlbime,  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  Editor,  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
New  York.  N.Y.;  Editor,  the  Loe  Angeles 
Times,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.;  Editor,  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  Boston,  Mass.;  Editor, 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  Atlanta,  Oa.;  Editor,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  Atlanta,  Oa.;  each 
State  commissioner  of  agriculture. 

Phil  Campbell, 
Commissioner,   Georgia   Department   of 
Agriculture. 


THE  DOLLAR,  THE  POUND,  AND  U.S. 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pijo- 
ceed  for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  additional  disturbing  aspects 
of  the  position  of  the  dollar  in  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  now  devalued  pound 
sterling. 

The  deficit  in  the  U.S.  bsdance  of  pay- 
ments has  worsened.  For  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year  that  deficit  stood 
at  $1.75  billion,  nearly  double  the  $938 
;nillion  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  last 
year. 

This  development  points  toward  a 
possible  1967  deficit  of  between  $2.2  and 
$2.5  billion,  the  greatest  deficit  since 
1964;  and  presiunably  as  a  result,  the 
Government  has  recently  announced 
new  programs  which  are  designed  to 
limit  the  outflow  of  American  investment 
and  banking  funds  during  1968. 

As  our  own  position  so  deteriorates, 
that  of  the  pound  grows  even  more  pre- 
carious. The  British  trade  deficit  in  Oc- 
tober was  the  largest  since  January  1964. 
This  created  fear  of  another  "sterling 
crisis"  throughout  the  world,  causing 
the  pound  to  be  under  severe  pressure 
in  foreign  exchange  markets.  On  Satur- 
day. November  18.  that  pressure  was  too 
much  and  the  British  were  forced  to  de- 
value. As  of  last  Friday,  16  other  coim- 
tries,  plus  15  small  political  units  asso- 
ciated with  the  United  Kingdom — such 
as  Hong  Kong — have  since  followed  suit. 
These  actions  will  increase  the  cost  of 
our  exports  sis  well  as  cheapen  our  im- 
ports, obviously  with  further  adverse 
effect  on  our  balance  of  pajrments. 


It  is  now  clear  that  the  steady  deficits 
in  the  balance  of  pajmients  of  the  two 
reserve  currency  countries,  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom,  have 
continued  far  too  long.  If  unchecked, 
these  continuing  deficits  could  trigger  a 
major  financial  crisis  throughout  the 
free  world. 

It  would  appear  that  we  have  fooled 
aroimd  with  palliatives  long  enough ;  and 
that  the  time  is  now  here  for  basic  sis- 
sessment. 

It  would  also  appear  that  much  care- 
less thinking  has  been  expressed  about 
this  problem.  As  but  one  example,  many 
believe  that  proposed  arrangements  to 
expand  world  liquidity  will  provide  a 
fundamental  solution  to  this  problem; 
but  as  presented  many  times,  this  is 
merely  wishful  thinking. 

In  the  first  place,  the  agreement 
reached  at  Rio  during  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  IMF,  hfdled  by  some  as  a  great 
success,  nevertheless  provided  the  Com- 
mon Market  countries  with  an  effective 
veto  over  the  activation  of  the  new  li- 
quidity plan;  and  as  long  as  these  coun- 
tries continue  to  have  a  surplus  of  re- 
serves, there  is  no  assurance  they  would 
vote  for  the  activation  of  the  new  liquid- 
ity plan — so-called  special  drawing 
rights — even  though  they  had  ratified 
the  agreement  which  establishes  the 
basic  machinery  for  such  activation. 

To  say  that  we  must  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  Vietnam  conflict — which  Is  not  in 
sight — before  deciding  to  eliminate  this 
continuing  unfavorable  balance,  is  but 
another  rationalization  agcdnst  taking 
any  meaningful  action  now. 

Another  subject  has  come  to  the  fore- 
front in  recent  months,  a  subject  also 
related  to  the  position  of  the  dollar; 
namely,  the  subject  of  trade  policy.  One 
of  the  principal  arguments  used  tq  pro- 
mote the  passage  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  was  that  it  would  not  only 
help  our  balance  of  payments,  but  would 
also  provide  guaranteed  access  to  the 
European  Common  Market.  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  actual  events  will 
prove  the  United  States  has  not  bene- 
fited in  this  connection  so  far  as  its  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  we  did  not  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  important  agricultural  mar- 
ket of  the  EEC.  In  fact,  we  did  not  even 
preserve  the  status  quo.  In  the  area  of 
feed  grains,  for  example,  of  wliich  the 
United  States  exports  approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars  per  year  to  the 
Common  Market,  we  find  that  those  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  already  increased 
their  protectionism:  because  variable 
levies  on  feed  grains  will  be  Increased 
by  approximately  4.5  percent  from  their 
already  shockingly  high  levels. 

In  most  European  Common  Market 
countries,  tentative  agreements  have 
been  reached  to  increase  the  border  taxes 
from  about  5  percent  to  approximately 
15  percent:  and  the  export  subsidies  on 
many  products  will  also  Increase.  As  but 
one  example,  the  European  Common 
Market  has  adopted  an  export  subsidy 
on  canned  hams  equivalent  to  about  50 
cents  for  a  2-pound  can. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  pro- 
tectionism Is  already  present,  and  grow- 
ing, now,  in  many  countries,  particularly 
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as  impediments  to  trade  than  do  tariffs,  municipal  court  of  appeals  with  Judlsdlctlon  Although    the   court   of   general   session 

ine  benate  Finance  Committee  is  to  to  hear  appeals,  clvll  and  criminal,  from  the  'urnlshes  the  bulk  of  appeals    the  District 

DC  commended  for  its  legislative  review  "^^  municipal  court.  The  new  municipal  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  has  had  Juru. 

of  the  foreign  trade  policies  of  the  United  '^?^"'*  ^^'^  ^°  Judges  and  the  municipal  court  diction  since  1942  of  appeals  from  the  luve- 

States.  It  is  time  to  take  stock  of  where  °  Tn^^Q?i%i^"*  i!J?^*^-  ?"1  ^^'t^-  *°**  °'^'"  ^^^  ^^"^  ^^  "een  ^ven 

we  are.  where  we  are  going  and  how  wp  *Jf^     ^'  *^''?^  additional  judges  were  added  Jurisdiction  of  appeals  from  a  dozen  or  more 

can  bargain  to  eliminate  the  riSn^  ?^  1  h  "^^^'^^P*'  ^o^'t.  giving  it  a  total  of  of  administrative   agencies  of  the  Dlstri" 

natory  practices  of  ^nrScrr.  I o^^"  tn  ^""^^^^  However,  the  number  of  Judges  on  of  Columbia  government,  such  as  the  D^. 

tols  Xllv  imn^lo  J^f  1        ^   nations   in  the  municipal  court  of  appeals  was  not  In-  tor  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Real  Estate  Com- 

uiis  Vitally  important  area.  creased.  mission,   the   Architect's    Board    Board  of 

L^l  us  hope  also  that  during  the  next  ^^    ^^^e.    exclusive    jurisdiction    of    all  Pharmacy,  the  District  of  Columbia  Physical 

session,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  '^o'^estlc  relations  cases  was  transferred  from  Therapists  Examining  Board,  and  the  Pubhe 

and  the  Congress  will  undertake  a  thor-  A  ,   ^f;  ^'^trlct  Court  for  the  District  of  service  Commission  in  its  administration  of 

ough  review  of  our  trade  and  balanrP  nf  ^°'^ola  to  the  municipal  court.  Three  addl-  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Securities  Act. 

payments  policies.  The  recent  devalua-  t  cTe  aUo^'bTan'.h^^n'Tit;'^  '°'".*^"  *'°'"*«-  ™^*^  b*<=«^  of  cotniT 

«on  of  the  pound  sterling,  with  The  SS-  SvlnTtmrc^^ra  Sw'^ui^^/'/'e'WX':-  ^^^"^  '--*  y«"«.   the  three  Judgea  of 

sequent  "run"  on  gold,  emphasizes  the  m  1962.  the  clvU  JurTsdTcUon  of  the  muJ  l''^  °k'^*''*=^  °'  Columbia  Court  of  App«i 

importance  of  such  studies.  nlclpal  court  was  increased  to  Include  cmcs  ^'®  ^^^^  *''^®  ^  maintain  the  work  of  the 

I  yield  the  floor.  involving  not  more  than  $10  000    The  kct  f°"r' °°  *  <^tirrent  basis.  However,  the  work- 

^^^^^^  giving   this   increased   Jurisdiction   changed  ^,  ?L?'fKf°V*  ^f  """^  '^^'^  '^''^  • 

^^— ^^—  the  name  of  the  municipal  court  to  the  DUh  .      ^'  *^  ^  °°  ^°^«^'  possible. 

THE    CALENDAR  trlct  of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions  ^P*""  ^^-  ^^^'''  "**  «'°"''t  had  196  casei 

Mr  HVTJn  «f  w».*  TM-^    .     ,.     ^  *'^«>  changed  the  name  of  the  municipal  court  P^^^^'h^  and  unheard.  Of  these  cases.  128 

dent   T  «S  n?.!T  ^*  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl-  of  appeals  to  the  District  of  Columbia  court  ^^  ^'"'^  "'^  ^®  '^^^  criminal.  The  court 

aent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  of  Appeals.                                                 ^°""  has   given   preference   to   criminal   appeals 

senate  proceed  to  the  call  of  the  calen-  ^  ^^^-  Ave  more  judges  were  added  to  the  "^^^^^    accounts    for    the    disproportionate 

aar  of  business  under  general  orders  be-  '^^^  °'  general  sessions,  glvlnK  It  a  total  number    of   clvll    cases   \mheard.    Criminal 

ginning  with  Calendar  No.  787  and  pro-  P'  ^^  ^^'^K*"-  '^Kaln.  however,  there  wa«  no  !^^  '^^  5*'°«  ''^'^  approximately  4  months 

^eding  in  ^quence  through  Calen'dar  To^^r  S^SiV'^''''  °'  ^^'^^^  '^  «^«  noT^'^' ^^In^'^X^^^^.r^o^TorZ 

obS! JnT^S'Sd^'^^n?^-  ,^"^-*  ^^^or^'^e'Z^^c^rjuTorZZ^l!  ^WlthXVeTe'eVges  recently  added 

St^thPflJcf^^  ordered.  The  clerk  will  the  present  District  of  Col^Wa  court  of  *°  *^«  "'"^  °^  8«heral  seislons.  It  Is  antlcN 

State  the  first  measure.  Appeals  has  handled  all  the  cases  of  apDeal  ^'**'  """**  '^"  ***  '»°'"«'  trlaU  In  that  court. 

^^_^^^_^^  both  clvll  and  criminal,  from  a  lower  court  f^^'tlng  In  more  appeals.  Furthermore,  It 

INrRFAcjTvr'  TTTTT  *TTT,^r^ T^'^  Judlclal  personnel  has  grown  from  13  «  ""^Ported  that  the  trial  court  will  soon  seek 

oS^  ?S^  ^?S^^  ^^  A^S<=^-  ^  22  Judges  and  whose  Jurisdictional  l^ta-  ^'*  additional  Judges. 

0^?Sl'S^T?^r^^5LT?^  DISTRICT  "".i^n^'^fv.""  ""^  '^^'''''^  ^'""^  W-O^                           '*™'  '^°«  lxcislation 

OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP  APPEALS  ^•\°;°^,^^*^  °°  '''<'"^  whatever  in  its         With  the  exception  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 

The  bill  (H.R.  8582)  to  amend  chapter  arSni^S  i'Sd«'"a^d%:^*^r  "'^*'°''*»  °'^*'**^*  *>'  ^'"^i"--  "»e  DiS^cS'J^iS! 

7  of  title  n  of  the  District  of  Colun^bil  ^                 ^^^^^  ^"*'«'"-  ]''^^^  °*  ^PP«*'«  '«  °°^  the  only  court 

Code  to  Increase  the  number  of  kSsoclate  ^       increase  m  appeai.s  cases  ^  the  District  which  has  not  had  an  Increase 

Judges  on  the  District  nf  rninrnK^^T      !  <^e'  this  period  of  time,  the  increase  In  ^^H**  °"™ber  of  Its  Judges  since  1942.  Mean- 

Of  Appeals  from  tSMfl,Si^*^  ^?^^^  *^^  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  gene^8«°  -M  '  ^^^  ""^"^^  °'  ''^*°««  reaching  the 

PunJisp,  Jlc^n^L    ^r-  ^"i^  '°'"  °*^^^  '"°'"'  ^'l  the  increase  In^enS^TolTts  ^"^"^  °'  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal!  ha. 

fhlr^tlonT       considered,   ordered   to   a  Judges,  have  naturally  led  to  an^„^  in  ^"^^  "^  ^^^  ^^'  three  Judges ^STslmply 

third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  the  number  of  appeals  fronTthat  a>urt^e  '^^^''  ^  "^^^^  °^  ">«  «^PP«^«  with  reason- 

^^     o^r.    ,  Xouowlng  tabulation  shows  the  l^reWTn  ^^if  P'^^Ptness. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Presl-  ^®  appeals  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court                  ^^    reason,    the    committee    feeU 

dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Appeals:  strongly  that  prompt  enactment  of  this  pro- 

''^e^is^Ji''-  ^;~'*'^''"^-  };g 141  tree^rrrrnrrth^^^rr;^ 

»«=«  7      i"*^  u°  ol'Jectlon.  the  excerpt  joS  «»  "^"^^^  to  enable  the  DUtrlct  of  CoiumWa 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  iom  ""^  ^°^  °'  Appeau  to  eliminate  its  present 

as  follows:  J^^   217  backlog  and  to  keep  its  docket  current.  The 

PtiKPOsE  OP  THE  BiLi.  1965  ?*^  ^"^i  *^ourts  of  Appeal  now  use  the  division 

The  nurT>oco  nf  tt  o    oitoo  .  lOfiA  ^^  System  to  keep  up  with  their  work,  and  the 

tyyJ^L^^^    °/  ^.^-  ^^°2  Is  to  authorize  "®®   295  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  has  recently  been  au- 

cUte'Sr to    the   m^L  T'T^]  ""°-  ^  "^«  ^0  "°°*^  °'  the  present  fiscal  year  *^"^  '^  ^  "t  In  ^v^T'  "^"^  "" 

Co^  ifTpe^U.Thus  inSaslS  t^eZm^  Uon.^^'^.  "f '*  ^'^  ^^-  ««<»  tST tali"^:                                      HZAKmo 

ber  Of  such^LoclateruCfroS'ti;  toX:  m^m  thrw^J.^'^  '"^  'P^"  '^^  »-  ,,^'\  P-''"<=  ^-^-^  conduct  on  October 

TWs  expanded  court  Is  to  be  separated  Into  Another  cw^fo?1S;  incr,.^  ,„  a         ,  H'  ^®*^'  ^^  ^^  Subcommittee  on  the  Ju- 

<«vlslons  consisting  Of  three  judges  each,  for  ^  ^n't.Tr.i^^^  SSToZ^'^.^  ^"^n.T^^r^SLS'ot^Zi^L'^^^l 
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District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  Association,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Co\incll 
testified  In  favor  of  this  bill.  No  testimony 
«as  offered  In  opposition  to  Its  enactment. 
The  added  annual  cost  of  the  bUl  for  Judlclal 
laisrles  and  supporting  clerical  services  is 
eetlmated  to  be  $117,792. 

UPOBT  or  PREsmENT'S     COMMISSION  ON  CRIME 
IN  THE  DISTKICr  OF  COLTTMBIA 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  Appeals  and  Its  Increasing  work- 
load Is  extensively  discussed  in  the  Report  of 
tbe  President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  at  pages  289  through 
398.  The  discussion  concludes  with  this  sen- 
tence: "As  recent  developments  have  an  ac- 
celerating effect  on  the  cases  filed,  we  suggest 
thst  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals document  Its  increasing  workload  and 
begin  planning  for  whatever  additional 
Judges  or  supporting  staff  may  be  needed." 

CONCLUSION 

Tbe  case  for  the  proposed  increase  In  the 
Judicial  strength  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  has  been  well  documented, 
and  is  a  compelling  one.  The  court  seriously 
needs  three  additional  associates  Judges,  and 
tbe  committee  commends  HJl.  8582  to  the 
Senate  for  prompt  enactment. 


WASHINGTON  CHANNEL 
WATERFRONT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2529)  to  amend  the  act 
of  September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  803),  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill.  HJl.  2529.  Is  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  8,  1960  (74 
Stat.  871,  D.c.  Code,  title  6,  sec.  720-726), 
relating  to  the  Washington  Channel  water- 
froni,  by  providing  supplementary  direc- 
tives to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  relocation 
ot  displaced  businesses  in  conformity  with 
the  urban  renewal  development  plans  for 
the  waterfront  portion  of  area  C,  \irban  re- 
newal project  in  Southwest  Washington.  A 
hearing  was  held  before  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce  on  August  17,  1967. 

HISTORY  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  Washington  Channel  waterfront  of 
the  Potomac  River,  title  to  which  area  was 
In  the  tJnited  States,  was  Included  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  project  area  C  of  the 
urban  renewal  redevelopment  plan  for 
Southwest  Washington.  This  area,  owned  by 
the  Federal  Government,  had,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years,  been  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  In  1913,  on  part  of  the 
waterfront  area,  the  District  of  Columbia 
erected  a  fish  market  building  and  leased 
the  market  stalls  to  tbe  fish  dealers  and  to 
restaurant  operators. 

As  a  part  of  the  redevelopment  program 
for  Southwest  Washington,  the  Southwest 
Freeway  was  to  run  through  the  project  area, 
and  one  of  tbe  approaches  to  the  freeway 
was  to  pass  over  Maine  Avenue  at  11th  and 
12th  Streets  and  part  of  the  supporting 
structures  would  have  to  be  located  on  the 
land  occupied  by  the  market  building. 

To  facilitate  this  redevelopment,  legisla- 
tion was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  85tb 
Congress  (72  Stat.  983)  to  authorize  tbe  use 


of  the  land  and  the  removal  of  the  market 
facilities. 

Following  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
In  1958,  the  construction  of  the  approaches 
to  the  Southwest  Freeway  began  and  the 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  thereafter  un- 
dertook the  demolition  and  removal  of  tbe 
facilities  in  tbe  project  area. 

In  order  to  exercise  full  authority  over  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  and  to  re- 
develop it  according  to  the  urban  renewal 
plan,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  to  secure  authority  transferring 
title  to  the  waterfront  area  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Agency  before  it  could 
legally  proceed  with  redevelopment. 

Accordingly,  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
86th  Congress  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
for  the  U.S.  Government,  to  transfer  and 
donate  to  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
all  right,  title,  and  Interest  to  so  much  of  the 
area  as  was  necessary  to  carry  out  the  urban 
renewal  plan  (74  Stat.  871). 

That  bill,  S.  3648,  as  amended  and  en- 
acted, provided  that  displaced  businesses 
would  receive  priority  of  opportunity  to  lease 
land  either  individually  or  as  a  development 
company  solely  owned  by  the  owner  or  own- 
ers of  one  or  more  of  such  business  concerns. 
The  displaced  businesses  were  to  be  entitled 
to  facilities  at  least  substantially  equal  to 
tbe  facilities  from  which  they  were  displaced 
and  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  for  the  area.  The  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency  was  to  notify  each  of  the  dis- 
placed business  concerns  of  an  opportunity 
to  lease  a  parcel  of  land  within  the  water- 
front area.  Each  business  was  to  be  aUowed 
180  days  within  which  to  Indicate  Its  Intent 
to  relocate  in  the  area  and  to  demonstrate 
its  capability  to  establish  facilities  In  accord- 
ance with  the  redevelopment  plan. 

The  purpose  of  directing  the  Agency  to 
provide  such  priorities  was  to  make  effective 
the  previous  pledges  of  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  and  the  acceptance  of  those 
pledges  by  tbe  Congress  that  those  businesses 
displaced  from  the  area  would  have  a  reason- 
able and  first  opportunity  to  reestablish  their 
businesses.  The  priority  right  was  provided  to 
enable  displaced  businesses  to  return  to  the 
waterfront,  and  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the 
act  to  create  a  salable  right. 

Development  of  urban  renewal  plans  for 
the  Washington  Channel  waterfront  dates 
from  the  original  commitment  in  1964  of  the 
waterfront  area  to  a  real  estate  developer, 
which  later  completely  defaulted  in  its  per- 
formance. In  1963.  a  plan  for  the  waterfront 
yjaa  approved  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners.  Tbe  execution  of  the  plan 
then  became  the  obligation  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency. 

In  February  1964,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency  issued  notice  to 
business  dlsplacees  having  priority  for  re- 
location. This  notice  advised  the  holders  ol 
priorities  that  they  would  have  a  period  of 
180  days  within  which  to  Indicate  their  p\ir- 
pose  to  exercise  their  priority  and  to  demon- 
strate their  captaclty  to  reestablish  their  busi- 
nesses and  construct  facilities  in  accordance 
with  the  waterfront  redevelopment  plan. 
Priority  holders  were  also  notified  concerning 
the  terms  of  leases  and  other  performances 
to  be  required  of  them  by  the  Agency. 

On  examining  the  terms  of  the  leases  of- 
fered, the  priority  holders  found  themselves 
presented  with  an  economic  impossibility 
The  leaseholds  offered  to  dlsplacees  were  es- 
sentially "air  rights."  They  were  required  to 
construct  parking  feMsllities  underneath  the 
business  area,  and  such  parking  facilities  were 
to  be  available  to  the  public.  Thus,  individual 
businesses,  while  providing  parking  space, 
could  not  reserve  such  space,  limited  as  it 
was,  for  Its  own  customers.  The  building, 
which  must  conform  to  the  waterfront  plan, 
had  to  be  financed  and  built  by  the  owner  and 
was  to  be  occupied  for  a  limited  period  of 


years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  property 
right  In  the  building  rested  with  the  Re- 
development Land  Agency.  The  nature  of  the 
use  of  any  structure  was  strictly  limited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  displaced  business.  Sub- 
stantial setbacks  from  the  boundaries  of  each 
parcel  were  required.  The  height  of  the  build- 
ing was  limited  to  two  fioors. 

The  land  values  established  by  the  Agency, 
as  a  basis  for  determining  the  lease  rental 
rates  to  priority  holders,  was  set  by  tbe 
Agency  at  a  level  far  exceeding  that  set  for 
most  other  parcels  in  the  Southwest  urban 
renewal  project  area.  When  this  land  cost  was 
added  to  other  charges  placed  on  a  priority 
holder,  it  app>eared  concliisive  that  no  dis- 
placed business,  regardless  of  its  flnftTidal 
strength,  could  hope  to  operate  at  a  profit. 

After  a  record  on  these  matters  had  been 
established  with  the  Agency,  the  Agency  re- 
duced the  land  costs  to  the  dlsplacees  by 
approximately  10  percent.  This  action  proved 
to  be  a  gesture  since  most,  If  not  aU,  the 
dlsplacees  found  the  Agency's  proposal  eco- 
nomically impossible,  regardless  of  the  fi- 
nancial abilities  of  the  displaced  businesses. 

During  the  180-day  period  beginning  in 
February  1964,  dlsplacees  who  were  inter- 
ested in  relocation  on  the  waterfront  so 
notified  the  Agency.  Thereafter,  conferences 
and  discussions  between  priority  holders  and 
the  Agency  were  held.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  180-day  period,  no  lease  contracts  had 
been  executed,  and.  in  fact,  the  priority 
holders  had  not  been  offered  any  specific 
parcels  for  relocation. 

Since  the  180-day  period  provided  by 
statute  had  run  out  and  no  contracts  had 
been  completed,  some  question  appeared  as 
to  whether  priority  rights  might  be  extin- 
guished or  otherwise  lost  in  the  event  the 
Agency  were  to  make  a  change  In  the  water- 
front plans  or  a  change  in  the  land  price  or 
conditions  of  lease.  To  avoid  such  possibility 
and  to  further  supplement  the  already 
abundantly  expressed  intent  of  Congress  as 
to  the  relocation  of  displaced  waterfront 
businesses,  H.R.  11428  was  Introduced  in  the 
89th  Congress.  HJl.  11428  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Following  hearings  by  your  committee,  the 
biU  was  amended  to  permit  the  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  at  its  option,  to  re^- 
praise  the  value  of  the  land  and  increase 
the  lease  rental  rates  to  such  levels  as  the 
Agency  deemed  appropriate.  The  bill,  as 
amended  by  your  committee,  was  reported 
favorably  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  ap- 
proved and  returned  to  the  House.  Amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  House  and  the 
amended  bill  was  returned  to  the  Senate.  In 
the  brief  time  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
89th  Congress,  the  Senate  did  not  conclude 
action  on  the  bill. 

WHAT   THE   BILL   PROTIDSS 

The  bill  provides  for  equal  priority  rights 
to  all  businesses  displaced  from  the  water- 
front area,  some  of  which  were  inadvertently 
not  Included  in  Public  Law  86-736.  Those 
previously  not  entitled  to  notice  are  to  re-  - 
ceive  notice  of  an  opjKjrtunlty  to  exercise 
a  priority  right  for  the  reestablishment  of 
their  businesses.  The  bill  extends  the 
priority  of  opportunity  to  all  43  businesses 
displaced  from  the  Southwest  waterfront 
between  Fort  McNalr  and  14th  Street  and 
south  of  Maine  Avenue. 

Further,  in  the  event  of  any  change  in 
the  waterfront  plan  or  In  the  land  price 
or  other  matters  which  affect  the  econc»nic 
values  of  a  lease,  each  priority  holder  miist 
be  notified  and  given  at  least  60  days  within 
which  to  exercise  his  priority  rights. 

In  section  4  of  the  bill,  the  Agency  is  di- 
rected to  use  specific  procedures  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  land  values  in  the  waterfront 
area,  and  it  must  take  into  accoiint  the 
limitations  and  make  proper  allowances  for 
improvements  and  any  public  charges  placed 
upon  the  land  which  must  be  assumed  by 
the  priority  holder.  Further,  it  is  provided 
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that  any  valuation  placed  upon  the  land 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  fair  ufie  value 
which  is  economically  feasible  and  which 
win  permit  the  reestt^llshment  of  the  busi- 
ness. These  elements  are  essentially  those 
used  by  competent  appraisers.  The  principles 
are  found  in  standard  appraisal  reference 
publications  under  the  heading  of  residual 
appraisals.  (Real  Estate  Appraisal  and  In- 
vestment, Kahn,  Case,  and  Schimmel,  p.  146; 
McMlchaels  Appraising  Manual.  4th  edition, 
11th  printing,  p.  42-43.) 

Residual  appraisals  have  been  used  else- 
where by  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency  in  its  disposition  of 
\irban  renewal  lands.  It  Is  felt  that  such 
appraisal  methods,  if  not  the  only  stiltable 
methods,  are  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
fully  justlflable  In  connection  with  reloca- 
tion of  small  businesses  on  land  on  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  lessee  shall  be 
charged  an  annual  rent  not  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  fair  reuse  value  of  the  land  as 
established  by  the  Agency.  In  the  eVent  the 
money  cost  or  Interest  which  the  Agency 
must  pay  In  order  to  finance  the  land  and 
improvements  exceeds  6  percent,  the  lease 
rental  charged  to  the  priority  holder  will  be 
such  amount  above  6  percent  as  is  necessary 
to  finance  the  land  and  improvement  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Agency.  Further,  If  the  gross 
Income  derived  by  the  business  exceeds  the 
estimated  income  used  as  a  basis  in  establish- 
ing the  residual  value  of  the  land  as  a  basis 
for  the  original  lease,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  priority  holder  and  the  Agency  shall  re- 
ceive equal  shares  of  any  increased  Income 
resulting  from  increased  gross  sales. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  25  yesirs  of  any  lease,  the 
land  under  lease  may  be  reappraised  and  a 
new  value  set  on  the  basis  of  which  the 
lease  rental  may  be  redetermined.  This  ap- 
praisal may  occur  at  the  option  of  the  Agency 
or  must  be  made  by  the  Agency  if  the  lessee 
so  requests.  Either  the  Agency  or  the  lessee 
may  request  a  new  appraisal  at  the  end  of 
each  10  year  Interval  following  the  25th  year 
of  lease. 

HEARINGS 
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Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colximbla 
by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  In 
the  Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to 
part  m  of  such  plan. 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

S.  1629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States    of 
America   in   Congress   assembUd,   That   the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  authorized  and  empowered  to  Include  In 
contracts  for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and 
services  for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  requirements  for  like  sup- 
plies and  services  of  any  political  division  or 
subdivision  in  the  National  Capital  region 
possessing  legal  authority  to  have  its  supplies 
and  services  procured  in  such  manner,  upon 
a  request   therefor  from  an  official  who  is 
authorized  to  and  does  thereby  obligate  such 
poliUcal  division  or  subdivision  to  perform 
all  liabilities  or  obligations  which  may  result 
from  the  granting  of  such  request  cr  from 
action   taken   pursuant    thereto,   and   after 
such  political  divUlon  or  subdivision  shall 
have  paid  or  agreed  to  pay  its  fair  share  of 
any  increase  in  District  of  Coliunbla  procure- 
ment costs  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioners,  Is  attributable  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  joint  procurement  program. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  "National  Capi- 
tal region"  means  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia- 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties  In 
Maryland:  Arlington,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and 
Prince  WilUam  Counties  in  Virginia;  and  all 
cities,  municipalities,  and  other  political 
divisions  and  subdivisions  now  or  hereafter  ■ 
existing  within  the  geographic  area  bounded 
by  the  outer  boundaries  of  the  combined 
area  of  said  counties. 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1967, 
whichever  Is  later,  the  function  vested  in  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  vested  in  the 
Commissioner  appointed  pursuant  to  part 
m  of  such  plan. 


At  a  public  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce  on  Augiist 
17,  1967,  representatives  of  the  District  Com- 
missioners, District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency,  and  Waterfront  Dts- 
placees  appeared  and  endorsed  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  No  one  appeared  In  opposi- 
tion. 

corrcLtrsiON 

Yarn  committee  believes  that  enactment 
of  this  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Washington  Channel  waterfront  be 
redeveloped  and  that  business  establishments 
displaced  from  the  area  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  return  as  part  of  any  new  de- 
velopment plan  'or  the  area. 


SUPPLY  AND  SERVICE  CONTRACTS 
ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (S.  1629)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enter  Into  Joint  contra«ts  for  supplies 
and  services  on  behalf  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  for  other  political  divisions 
and  subdivisions  In  the  National  Capital 
region  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  after  line 
16,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  the  effective  date  at  pert  IV  of  Re- 
organization Plan  Niunbered  3  of  1967 
whichever  la  later,  the  function  vested  In  the 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  804) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSK   OF  THI  BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  enter  into  Joint  contracts  with  other 
Jurisdictions  of  the  National  Capital  region 
for  the  procurement  of  supplies  and  services 
for  the  use  of  the  District,  as  well  as  for  the 
use  of  those  other  Jurisdictions. 

Under  the  bill,  participation  In  a  Joint 
contracting  program  would  be  volimtary.  The 
participating  members  would  Include,  besides 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  counties  of 
Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  in  Mary- 
land; ArUngton,  Fairfax,  Loudoun,  and  Prince 
WlUiam  Counties  m  Virginia;  and  all  cities, 
and  municipalities  now  or  hereafter  exist-' 
Ing  in  the  National  Captal  region. 

Any  Jurisdiction  electing  to  participate 
would  place  a  request  for  the  purchase  of 
supplies  or  services  with  the  District  procure- 
ment officer,  who  would  thereupon  under- 
take a  Joint  contract  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  needed  Items. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  before  any 
Jurisdiction  would  participate  In  this  pro- 
gram It  would  have  to  possess  legal  authority 
to  procure  its  supplies  and  services  in  such 


a  manner;  likewUe,  it  would  have  to  be  ahi- 
to  obligate  Itself  to  perform  all  ttw  ii^Sm 
ties  or  obligations  which  might  result^ 
a  Joint  procurement  contract  or  anv  aetinn 
taken  pursuant  thereto.  AddltlonaUy  .ueh 
political  division  or  subdivision  must  be  ahi. 
and  willing  to  pay  or  agree  to  pay  its  f»ir 
share  of  any  Increase  In  the  District  of  cT 
limibla's  procurement  costs  which  in  th. 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  is  attrlbuta 
ble  to  the  operation  of  the  Joint  procurement 
program.  ' 

The  preparation  of  specifications,  contract 
terms,  conditions,  advertising,  and  award* 
would  essentially  be  the  responsibiUty  of  the 
contracting  agent^the  District  of  Columbia 
Participants  in  the  program  would  have  to 
agree  not  to  withdraw  from  participation 
after  solicitation  of  bids  and  would  further 
agree  to  meet  all  obligations  arUlne  under 
Joint  contracts. 

The  procurement  officer  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  would  reserve  the  right  to  refuse 
a  request  for  participation  In  a  Joint  con- 
tract If,  In  his  opinion,  pooling  resources 
would  not  be  workable  or  advantageous  in 
that  situation. 

RSABINO 

The  Business  and  Conunerce  Subcommittee 
held  hearings  on  this  legislation  on  August 
17,    1967,   at   which   time   the   procurement 
officer  for  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, and  the  assistant  executive  director  of 
the    Metropolitan    Washington    Council    of 
Governments    appeared   In   support   of   the 
measure. 
^  According  to  the  Council  of  Governments 
a  program  of  joint  contracting  for  supplies 
and  services  would  be  of  considerable  benefit 
to    all    participants.    Using    the    District   of 
Columbia's    Prociu'ement    Office    as    buying 
agent  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as 
for  the  participating  cities  or  counties,  would 
result  in  savings  to  all  parties  by  virtue  of 
lower  prices  obtained  through  the  purchase 
of  larger  quantities  of  goods.  Additional  sav- 
ings would  be  effected  through  elimination 
of  duplicate  administrative  and  clerical  costs 
and  by  participation  In  the  District's  supply 
cataloging  and  standardization  programs. 

The  Commissioners  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  they  were  unable  to  make  an  Initial 
estimate  as  to  the  increased  expenses  to  the 
District  such  a  program  might  Incur,  but 
assured  the  committee  that,  as  the  program 
develops  and  the  workload  becomes  measur- 
able, they  Intend  to  caU  upon  the  partici- 
pants to  contribute  toward  meeting  operat- 
ing expenses  (either  through  cash  payments 
or  the  furnishing  of  clerical  assistance  and 
supplies).  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
bill.  An  Identical  bill  (S.  1316)  passed  the 
Senate  on  October  1,  1965. 

AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee will  transfer  functions  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  accordance  with  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967. 


PERFORMANCE  BOND  PROTECTION 
ON  CERTAIN  CONTRACTS  OF  THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLtTMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin  (S.  1532)  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of 
any  public  building  or  public  work  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  be  accom- 
panied by  a  performance  bond  protecting 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  by  an 
additional  bond  for  the  protection 
of  persons  fumlsliing  material  and 
labor,  and  for  other  purposes  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  3,  line  11.  after  the  word 
"to",   strike   out  "final   execution   and 
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judgment"  and  insert  "final  judgment 
and  execution";  and  on  page  6,  after  line 
12,  Insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

arc  9.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV 
of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  which- 
ever is  later,  the  functions  vested  In  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioner 
appointed  pursuant  to  part  HI  of  such  plan. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1532 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  aTid  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
imerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
before  any  contract,  exceeding  $2,000  In 
amount,  for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  any  public  building  or  public  work 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  awarded  to  any 
person,  such  person  shall  furnish  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  the  following  bonds,  which 
ihall  become  binding  upon  the  award  of  the 
contract  to  such  person,  who  Is  hereinafter 
designated  as  "contractor" :  / 

(1)  A  performance  bond  with  a  surety^ 
sureties  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  In  such  amouht 
as  they  shall  deem  adequate,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(2)  A  payment  bond  with  a  surety  or  sure- 
ties satisfactory  to  the  Conmilssioners  for  the 
protection  of  all  persons  supplying  labor  and 
material  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  pro- 
vided for  in  said  contract  for  the  use  of  each 
such  person.  Whenever  the  total  amount  pay- 
able by  the  terms  of  the  contract  shall  bo 
not  more  than  $1,000,000  the  payment  bond 
shall  be  In  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  the  total 
amount  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  contract. 
Whenever  the  total  amount  payable  by  the 
terms  of  the  contract  shall  be  more  than 
tl,000,0OO  and  not  more  than  $5,000,000,  the 
said  payment  bond  shall  be  In  a  sum  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  pay- 
able by  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Whenever 
the  total  amount  payable  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  shall  be  more  than  $5,000,000  the 
payment  bond  shall  be  In  the  snm  of 
13,500,000. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  require  a  performance  bond  or 
other  seciirlty  In  addition  to  those,  or  In 
cases  other  than  the  cases  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Every  person  who  has  furnished 
labor  or  material  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  provided  for  in  such  contract.  In  re- 
spect of  which  a  payment  bond  Is  furnished 
under  this  Act  and  who  has  not  been  paid 
in  full  therefor  before  the  expiration  of  a 
period  of  ninety  days  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  the  labor  was  done  or  performed 
by  him  or  material  was  furnished  or  supplied 
by  hlifa  for  which  such  claim  Is  made,  shall 
have  the  right  to  sue  on  such  payment  bond 
for  the  amount,  or  the  balance  thereof,  un- 
paid at  the  time  of  institution  of  such  suit 
and  to  prosecute  said  action  to  final  Judg- 
ment and  execution  for  the  sum  or  sums 
Justly  due  him:  Provided,  That  any  person 
having  direct  contractual  relationship  with  a 
subcontractor  but  no  contractual  relation- 
ship, express  or  Implied,  with  the  contractor 
furnishing  the  payment  bond,  shall  have  a 
right  of  action  upon  the  payment  bond  upon 
giving  written  notice  to  the  contractor  within 
ninety  days  from  the  date  on  which  such 
person  did  or  performed  the  last  of  the  labor, 
or  furnished  or  supplied  the  last  of  the  ma- 
terial for  which  such  claim  Is  made,  stating 
with  substantial  accuracy  the  amotint 
claimed  and  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  material  was  furnished  or  supplied  or 
for  whom  the  labor  was  done  or  performed. 
Such  notice  shall  be  served  by  mailing  the 
same  by  registered  mall,  postage  prepaid. 
In  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  contractor 
at  any  place  be  maintains  an  office  or  con- 


ducts his  business,  or  his  residence,  or  In  any 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  marshal 
for  the  District  of  Colimibla  Is  authorized  by 
law  to  serve  summons. 

(b)  Every  suit  Instituted  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the 
District  of  Coltimbia  for  the  use  of  the  per- 
son stUng,  In  the  United  States  District  Cotirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Irrespective  of 
the  amount  in  controversy  in  such  suit,  but 
no  such  suit  shall  be  commenced  after  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  day  on  which 
the  last  of  the  labor  was  performed  or  ma- 
terial was  supplied  by  him.  The  District  of 
Columbia  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  payment 
of  any  costs  or  expenses  of  any  such  suit. 

SBC.  3.  The  Commissioners  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  furnish,  to  any  person  mak- 
ing application  therefor  who  submits  an  affi- 
davit that  he  has  supplied  labor  or  materials 
for  such  work  and  payment  therefor  has 
not  been  made  or  that  he  Is  being  sued  on 
any  such  bond,  a  certified  copy  of  such  bond 
and  the  contract  for  which  it  was  given, 
which  copy  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  contents,  execution,  and  delivery  of 
the  original.  Applicants  shall  pay  for  such 
certified  copies  such  fees  as  the  Commis- 
sioners fix  to  cover  the  cost  of  preptu^tion 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  entitied  "An  Act  In  relation 
to  contracts  with  the  District  of  Columbia", 
approved  June  28,  1906  (34  Stat.  546),  as 
amended  by  the  Act  approved  June  26,  1912 
(37  Stat.  168;  D.C.  Code,  sees.  1-805  and 
l-«06)  is  amended  by  striking  "$1,000" 
therefrom,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$2,000". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  regulating  the  retent  on  contracts  with 
the  District  of  Columbia"  approved  March 
31,  1906  (34  Stat.  94),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  1-807),  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  the  following: 
".  and  whenever  the  work  Is  substantially 
complete,  the  Commissioners,  If  they  con- 
sider the  amount  retained  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  amount  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at  their  discre- 
tion may  release  to  the  contractor  all  or  a 
portion  of  such  excess  amount". 

Sec.  6.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "per- 
son" and  the  masculine  pronoim  shall  In- 
clude all  persons  whether  Individuals,  asso- 
ciations, copartnerships,  or  corporations,  and 
the  terms  "Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  "Commissioners"  mean  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  their  designated  agents. 

Sbc.  7.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  require 
a  contractor  to  whom  is  awarded  any  con- 
.tract  for  public  buildings  or  other  public 
^orks  or  for  repairs  or  impovements  thereon 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  give  bond 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  contract, 
for  the  protection  of  persons  furnished 
labor  and  materials,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  July  7,  1932  (47  Stat.  608),  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-804) ,  is  repealed, 
except  that  such  Act  shall  remain  In  force 
virtth  respect  to  contracts  for  which  Invita- 
tions for  bids  have  been  issued  on  or  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  to  persons 
or  bonds  in  respect  of  such  contracts. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment,  but  shall  not  apply  to  any  con- 
tract awarded  pursuant  to  any  invitation 
for  bids  issued  on  or  before  the  date  it  takes 
effect,  or  to  any  person  or  bond  In  respect  of 
any  such  contract. 

Sec.  9.  Effective  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  or  on  the  effective  date  of  part  IV  of 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1967,  whichever 
is  later,  the  ftinctlons  vested  In  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  by  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  vested  in  the  Commissioner  appointed 
pursuant  to  part  m  of  such  plan. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  805) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUKFOSX  or  THE  BIU, 

The  ptirpose  of  S.  1632,  which  Is  requested 
by  the  District  of  Coliunbla  government,  is 
to  modemlBe  persent  legislation  relating  to 
District  of  Columbia  government  public 
works  contracts  to  conform  it  more  closely 
to  statutes,  regulations,  and  practices,  re- 
lating to  VS.  Government  public  works  con- 
tracts. The  bill  provides  that  District  of 
Columbia  gfovernment  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction, alteration,  or  repair  of  public 
btiildings  or  works  exceeding  $2,000  In 
amount  must  be  accompanied  by  both  a 
performance  bond  to  protect  the  District 
and  a  pasrment  bond  for  the  protection  of 
subcontractors  and  others  who  supply  labor 
or  material  for  the  contract  work,  and  modi- 
fies present  statutory  requirements  respect- 
ing the  portion  of  contract  payments  that 
must  be  retained  by  the  District  pending 
completion  and  acceptance  of  work  under 
construction  contracts. 

BACXGROTTND 

Bonding  requirements 
The  present  statute  governing  the  bond- 
ing requirements  of  District  of  Colum.bla 
contracts  exceeding  $1,000  in  amount  for 
construction,  alteration,  and  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  works  was  enacted  In  1932 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  1-804).  Contractors  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  one  bond.  The  purpose  of 
the  bond  Is  to  protect  the  District  from  loss 
due  to  nonperformance  by  the  contractor, 
and  to  obligate  the  contractor  to  make 
prompt  payment  for  labor  and  materials 
supplied  by  third  parties  for  prosecution  of 
the  contract  work.  To  recover  payment  for 
services  and  materials  subcontractors  and 
others  have  the  right  to  Intervene  and  be 
made  parties  to  any  action  instituted  by 
the  District  government  on  the  contractor's 
bond.  The  claim  and  Judgment  of  the  Dis- 
trict in  any  such  action  take  priority  over 
such  other  claims.  Payment  Is  made  first 
to  the  District  government,  and  if  the 
amount  of  liability  under  the  bond  Is  In- 
sufficient to  cover  all  other  adjudicated 
claims  of  Intervenors,  the  balance  Is  dis- 
tributed pro  rata  eunong  them.  In  the  event 
no  suit  on  the  bond  Is  brought  by  the  Dis- 
trict within  6  months  following  completion 
and  final  settlement  of  the  contract,  unpaid 
subcontractors  and  others  who  supplied 
labor  or  materials  may  bring  a  single  action 
on  the  bond  in  the  name  of  the  District  for 
their  use  and  benefit.  Such  an  action  must 
Include  all  known  creditors  of  the  contrac- 
tor, may  be  instituted  until  6  months  follow- 
ing completion  and  final  settlement  of  the 
contract,  and  must  be  Initiated  within  1 
year  after  contract  settlement. 

The  bonding  requirements  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment construction  contracts  exceeding 
$2,000  in  amount  are  governed  by  the  so- 
called  Miller  Act  of  Atigtist  24,  1935  (40  U.S.C. 
270  a-d).  The  Miller  Act  requires  a  contrac- 
tor to  furnish  not  only  a  performance  bond 
to  protect  the  Government,  but  a  payment 
bond  for  the  protection  of  persons  supplying 
labor  or  material  for  the  work.  Persons  sup- 
plying labor  or  materials  need  not  await  com- 
pletion <rf  the  contract,  but  may  bring  suit 
on  the  payment  bond  90  days  after  their 
labor  or  material  was  furnished. 
Betentton  of  pi^fments 
Existing  DUtrlct  at  Columhda  Iftw  provides 
for  retention  by  the  District  government  of 
not  less  than  6  percent  of  the  total  amount 
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of  payments  \inder  a  construction  contract 
until  completion  and  acceptance  of  the  work. 
Federal  Procurement  Regulations  governing 
Federal  Government  construction  contracts 
permit  the  contracting  officer.  If  he  considers 
the  sum  retained  to  be  In  excess  of  the 
amount  deemed  adequate  for  the  protection 
of  the  Government,  to  release  to  the  con* 
tractor  all  or  a  portion  of  such  excess  amount. 

PROVISIONS   or  THB   BIU. 

Sections  1  to  3  of  S.  1532  rewrite  existing 
law  to  conform  the  bonding  requirements  for 
District  of  Coltimbla  construction  contracts 
with  the  requirements  applicable  to  Federal 
construction  contracts  under  the  Miller  Act 
of  August  24,  1935  (40  U.S.C.  270a-c) . 

Section  1  provides  that  a  contractor  under 
any  District  of  Columbia  contract  exceeding 
$2,000  In  amount  for  the  construction,  al- 
teration, or  repair  of  any  public  building  or 
work  must  furnish  both  a  performance  bond 
for  the  protection  of  the  District  and  a  pay- 
ment bond  for  the  protection  of  persons 
supplying  labor  and  materials  for  the  con- 
tract work,  with  surety  or  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  District  government.  Performance 
bonds  wovild  be  In  amounts  deemed  adequate 
by  the  District.  The  amount  of  a  payment 
bond  would  depend  upon  the  total  amount 
payable  under  the  contract.  Under  contracts 
up  to  $1  million  a  payment  bond  of  50  per- 
cent of  the  amount  payable  would  be  re- 
quired. Contracts  from  $1  to  $5  million  would 
require  a  40-i>ercent  payment  bond,  and 
those  In  excess  of  95  million  would  have  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  92.5  million  payment 
bond.  Section  1(b)  provides  that  section  1 
shall  not  be  construed  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  District  government  to  require  addi- 
tional security  from  a  contractor  If  such  Is 
deemed  necessary. 

Section  2  provides  that  every  person  who 
ftimtshed  labor  or  material  for  contract  work 
covered  by  a  payment  bond,  and  who  has  not 
been  paid  In  fiUl  for  90  days  after  his  labor 
or  material  was  furnished  may  sue  on  the 
payment  bond  for  the  amount  unpaid  at  the 
date  of  suit,  and  prosecute  the  action  to  final 
judgment  and  execution  for  the  sum  due. 
Persons   having   a   contractual   relationship 
with  a  subcontractor,  but  not  with  the  con- 
tractor, are  given  a  right  of  action  on  the 
payment  bond  upon  giving  written  notice  to 
the  contractor  within  90  days  after  the  date 
such  person  furnished  the  last  of  the  labor 
or  material  for  which  the  claim  Is  made. 
Such  notice  must  describe  the  claim  with 
substantial  accuracy,  and  would  be  servable 
on  the  contractor  by  prepaid  registered  mall. 
The  bin  requires  that  suits  on  the  payment 
bond  be  brought  In  the  name  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the  party  suing 
within  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the 
last  of  the  labor  or  material  was  furnished. 
The  TT.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  given  Jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tions Irrespective  of  the  amount  In  contro- 
versy. The  District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be 
liable  for  the  costs  or  expenses  of  any  such 
suit. 

Section  3  directs  the  District  government 
to  furnish  certified  copies  of  the  payment 
bond  and  contract  Involved  to  persons  suing 
or  being  sued  on  such  bond.  The  copy  fur- 
nished Is  made  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
contents,  execution,  and  delivery  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  District  Is  authorized  to  fix  and  col- 
lect fees  for  copies  designed  to  cover  the  cost 
of  their  preparation. 

Section  4  amends  existing  law  so  as  to 
make  It  unnecessary  for  the  District  govern- 
ment to  require  bonds  and  a  formal  written 
contract  In  cases  where  the  District  contracts 
for  work,  materials,  or  supplies  Involving  a 
sum  not  exceeding  92,000.  Present  law  pro- 
vides their  formal  written  contracts  with 
bond  are  not  required  In  cases  where  the 
contract  cost  does  not  exceed  91,000. 

Section  5  amends  the  act  regulating  the 
retent  on  contracts  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  permit  the  District  government. 
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when  It  considers  the  amount  retained  under 
a  contract  to  be  In  excess  of  the  amount 
deemed  adequate  to  protect  the  Interest  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  In  Its  discretion  to 
release  all  or  a  porUon  of  such  excess  retaln- 
age  to  the  contractor. 

Section  6  defines  the  terms  "person"  and 
"Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colvun- 
bla"  and  "Commlssoners"  as  used  In  the  bill. 

Section  7  repeals  the  present  statute  gov- 
erning the  bonding  requirements  of  District 
of  Columbia  governme»t  contracts  for  the 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  public 
buildings  and  works,  but  provides  for  the 
continued  application  of  that  statute  to  con- 
tracts for  which  Invitations  for  bids  have 
been  Issued  on  or  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  legislation,  and  to  persons  or  bonds  In 
respect  of  such  contacts. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  leglslaUon  shall 
be  effective  upon  the  expiration  of  60  days 
after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  and  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  awarded  pursuant  to 
any  Invitation  for  bids  Issued  on  or  before 
such  effective  date,  or  to  any  person  or  bond 
In  respect  of  any  such  contract. 

REARINO 

S.  1532  was  the  subject  of  a  public  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Busi- 
ness and  Commerce  on  August  17,  1067. 
Representatives  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  testified  that  substitution  of 
the  bond  provisions  of  the  Miller  Act  for  the 
bond  requirements  now  applicable  to  Dis- 
trict construction  contracts  and  the  proposed 
modification  of  the  District's  present  con- 
tract payment  retention  statute  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  Federal  practice  will  be  of  substan- 
tial benefit  to  contractors  with  the  District 
government  and  to  their  subcontractors. 
Under  the  proposed  change,  the  parties  to 
District  contracts  will  have  the  benefit  of  a 
substantial  body  of  Interpretive  case  law 
that  has  developed  under  the  Miller  Act.  The 
D.C.  Metropolitan  Subcontractors  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  and  the  Greater  Washington  Cen- 
tral Labor  Cotmcll,  AFL-CIO,  support  the 
bill. 

AMENDMENTS 

One  amendment  approved  by  the  commit- 
tee will  transfer  functions  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  accordance  with  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  The  other  Is  a  tech- 
nical amendment  and  substitutes  "Judg- 
ment and  execution"  for  the  expression  "exe- 
cution and  Judgment"  at  page  3,  line  11,  of 
the  blU. 

CONCLT7SION 

Many  construction  contractors  do  business 
with  both  the  District  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments. S.  1532  will  provide  uniformity  In  the 
bonding  requirements  and  payment  retent 
practices  under  construction  contracts  let  by 
the  two  governments.  The  committee  deems 
such  uniformity  desirable,  and  recommends 
that  S.  1532  be  enacted. 


WHEAT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  784. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
wiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1722) 
to  amend  the  wheat  acreage  allotment 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture     and     Forestry,     with     an 


amendment,  on  page  1.  line  8,  after  thu 
colon  striice  out  "  'or  (2)  to  increase  toe 
aUotment  for  any  county  on  the  basls^ 
its  relative  need  for  such  Increase  if  there 
Is  a  substantial  area  In  the  county  to 
which  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment    to   cropland   on   old  whSt 
farms  is  substantially   less  than  such 
average  ratio  on  old  wheat  farms  in  stuv. 
roimding  areas  and  counties  due  to  the 
shift  prior  to  1951  from  wheat  to  one  or 
more  alternative  income-producing  cropg 
which  because  of  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions, plant  disease,  or  loss  of  marketa 
may  no  longer  be  produced  at  a  fair 
profit,  and  there  is  no  other  alternative 
income-producing  crop  suitable  for  pro- 
duction  in  the  area.  The  Increase  in  the 
county  allotment  under  clause  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  to  in- 
crease allotments  for  old  wheat  farms  in 
the  affected  area  to  make  such  allotments 
comparable  with  those  on  similar  farms 
in  surrounding  areas  and  counties   as 
determined  by  the  Secretary.";  and  in- 
sert "or  (2)  to  increase  the  allotment  for 
any  county,  in  which  wheat  is  the  prin- 
cipal grain  crop  produced,  on  the  basis 
of  its  relative  need  for  such  increase  if 
the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  in 
such  coimty  is  less  by  at  least  20  per 
centum  than  such  average  ratio  on  old 
wheat  farms  in  an  adjoining  county  or 
counties  in  which  wheat  is  the  principal 
grain  crop  produced  or  if  there  is  a  de- 
finable contiguous  area  consisting  of  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  the  cropland  acre- 
age in  such  county  in  which  the  average 
ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  crop- 
land on  old  wheat  farms  is  less  by  at  least 
20  per  centum  than  such  average  ratio 
on  the  remaining  old  wheat  farms  In 
such  county,  provided  that  such  low  ratio 
of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland 
is  due  to  the  shift  prior  to  1951  from 
wheat  to  one  or  more  alternative  income- 
producing  crops  which,  because  of  plant 
disease  or  sustained  loss  of  markets,  may 
no  longer  be  produced  at  a  fair  profit  and 
there  is  no  other  alternative  income-pro- 
ducing crop  suitable  for  production  in 
the  area  or  coimty.  The  increase  in  the 
county  allotment  under  clause  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  to  in- 
crease allotments  for  old  wheat  farms  in 
the  affected  area  to  make  such  allot- 
ments comparable  with  those  on  similar 
farms  in  adjoining  areas  or  counties  but 
the  average  ratio  of  increased  allotments 
to  cropland  on  such  farms  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage 
allotment    to    cropland   on   old   wheat 
farms     in     the     adjoining     areas    or 
counties.' "; 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  1722 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  334(a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (7  U.8.C.  1334(a)),  be  amended  by 
Inserting  the  language  "(1)"  between  the 
words  "used"  and  "to",  and  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following  language:  "or  (2)  to  increase  the 
allotment  for  any  county.  In  which  wheat 
Is  the  principal  grain  crop  produced,  on  the 
basis  of  Its  relative  need  for  such  increase 
If  the  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  allot- 
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loent  to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  In  such 
jaunty  Is  less  by  at  least  20  per  centum  than 
luch  average  ratio  on  old  wheat  farms  In  an 
adjoining  county  or  counties  In  which  wheat 
It  the  principal  grain  crop  produced  or  If 
tbere  Is  a  definable  contiguous  area  consist- 
ing of  at  least  10  per  centum  of  the  cropland 
acreage  in  such  county  In  which  the  average 
ntlo  of  wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland 
oa  old  wheat  farms  is  less  by  at  least  20  per 
centum  than  such  average  ratio  on  the  re- 
maining old  wheat  farms  In  such  county, 
provided  that  such  low  ratio  of  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  to  cropland  Is  due  to  the  shift 
prior  to  1961  from  wheat  to  one  or  more 
I  alternative  Income-producing  crops  which, 
I  because  of  plant  disease  or  sustained  loss  of 
markets,  may  no  longer  be  produced  at  a 
fair  profit  and  there  Is  no  other  alternative 
income-producing  crop  suitable  for  produc- 
tion in  the  area  or  county.  The  increase  in 
the  county  allotment  imder  clause  (2)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  used  to  increase 
allotments  for  old  wheat  farms  In  the  affected 
area  to  make  such  allotments  comparable 
with  those  on  similar  farms  in  adjoining 
areas  or  counties  but  the  average  ratio  of 
increased  allotments  to  cropland  on  such 
{arms  shall  not  exceed  the  average  ratio  of 
wheat  acreage  allotment  to  cropland  on  old 
wheat  farms  In  the  adjoining  areas  or 
counties." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  report  (No.  800),  explaining 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment, 
provides  for  adjustment  of  wheat  allot- 
mente  in  counties  where  wheat  Is  the  prin- 
cipal grain  crop  and  where  allotments  are 
low  In  relation  to  cropland  because  farmers 
shifted  prior  to  1951  from  wheat  to  an  al- 
ternative crop  or  crops  which  have  proved 
unprofitable  because  of  plant  disease  or  sus- 
tained loss  of  markets. 

At  present  section  334(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provides  for 
reserving  not  to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional wheat  acreage  allotment  for  appor- 
tionment to  countries  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need  because  of  reclamation  and 
other  new  areas  coming  into  production  of 
wheat.  The  bill,  with  the  committee  amend- 
ment, would  provide  an  additional  use  for 
this  reserve.  The  new  use  would  be  limited 
to  counties  in  which — 

(1)  Wheat  Is  the  principal  grain  crop; 

(2)  The  average  ratio  of  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment to  cropland  on  old  wheat  farms  la  at 
least  20  percent  below  that  In  an  adjoining 
county  (or  such  average  ratio  for  a  contigu- 
ous area  comprising  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  county's  cropland  is  similarly  below  that 
for  the  remainder  of  the  county's  old  wheat 
farms); 

(3)  Such  low  ratio  Is  due  to  a  shift  prior 
to  1961  from  wheat  to  an  alternative  crop 
or  crops  which  have  become  unprofitable 
because  of  plant  disease  or  stistalned  loss  at 
markets; 

(4)  There  la  no  alternative  Income-pro- 
ducing crop. 

Apportionment  from  the  reserve  for  this 
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new  purpose  would  be  based  on  relative  need, 
and  amounts  apportioned  to  counties  would 
be  used  to  increase  allotments  of  old  wheat 
farms  to  make  them  comparable  to  those  on 
similar  farms  in  adjoining  areas  or  counties. 
The  average  allotment  to  cropland  ratio  after 
such  Increase  could  not  exceed  that  on  old 
wheat  farms  In  the  adjoining  areas  and 
coiintles. 

It  is  contemplated  that  only  a  small  acre- 
age, not  exceeding  10,000  acres  In  any  year, 
would  be  used  to  make  the  adjustments  pro- 
vided by  the  blU. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is 
recognized. 

WHO  IS  PROTECTma  NASSER'S  IN- 
TERESTS IN  THE  UNITED  STATES? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  a 
mystifying  situation  exists  regarding 
trade  between  this  country  and  Nasser's 
Egypt.  It  affects  American  workers, 
farmers  and  business.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Eg3i}t  is  conducting  a 
profitable  trade  with  our  country  in  ex- 
tra-long staple  cotton  and  cotton  textiles. 

For  these  products  Nsisser  receives 
cold  American  cash,  all  at  the  expense 
of  American  wage  earners  of  one  kind 
or  another.  It  is  my  belief,  foimded  upon 
trade  figures,  that  it  is  the  actual  policy 
of  our  State  Department  to  allow  the 
Nasser  government  access  to  our  do- 
mestic markets  with  its  cotton  and 
textiles. 

The  long  record  of  virulent  hostility 
and  vituperation  on  the  part  of  Nasser 
toward  our  country  is  too  well  known 
to  require  further  documentation.  There 
is  not  a  Senator  here  whose  indignation 
has  not  been  aroused  by  Egypt's  epithets, 
mistreatment  of  American  citizens  and 
cavalier  attitude  toward  American  prop- 
erty. 

Nasser's  severing  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  us  because  of  Israel's  smash- 
ing defeat  of  his  dictatorial  sonbitions 
was  one  of  the  most  childish,  gross  and 
self-defeating  international  acts  in  re-^ 
cent  memory.  '' 

His  abuse  of  American  nationals 
trapped  in  Egypt  when  the  war  took  place 
was  appalling.  Most  recently,  he  has  de- 
faulted on  a  $2  million  Installment  on  a 
$56.5  million  loan.  Yet  somehow  he  has 
retained  a  powerful  benefactor  or  bene- 
factors within  our  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment. 

In  the  4  months  since  the  break  in 
official  relations  between  Egypt  and  the 
United  States,  we  have  allowed  importa- 
tion of  more  than  12,000  bales  of  Egyp- 
tian extra-long  staple  cotton.  This 
handed  Nasser  some  $3  million  In  des- 
perately neded  foreign  exchange.  None  of 
this  is  disputed  by  our  State  Department. 

Further,  responsible  people  in  the  ad- 
ministration have  allowed  shipment  of 
millions  of  square  yards  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton textiles  into  this  country.  Nor  is  this 


a  subject  for  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
the  State  Department. 

Entailed  figures  on  these  imports  are 
as  yet  unavailable.  But  one  can  discern 
certain  aspects  of  the  transactions. 
Commerce  Department  records  show 
that  1  million  yards  of  Egyptian  textiles 
entered  the  United  States  in  July.  This 
total  moimted  to  3.5  million  yards  in 
August.  This  is  a  gain  of  350  percent  in 
1  month,  enriching  Nasser's  bare  coffers 
to  the  tune  of  another  $300,000.  Our  De- 
partment of  State  has  not  argued  this 
fact,  either. 

Despite  the  breach  between  the  two 
countries,  our  State  Department  late  last 
month  extended  imtll  January  an  ex- 
piring trade  treaty  under  which  Egypt 
can  dump  In  our  country  up  to  51  mil- 
lion square  yards  of  cotton  textiles  an- 
nually. 

The  Government  of  India,  which 
strongly  backs  any  of  Nasser's  actions, 
no  matter  what  they  are,  acted  for  Egypt 
in  this  backstage  arrangement. 

If  this  wsis  done,  why  was  it  not  made 
public  knowledge?  Why  were  the  Senate 
and  House  not  informed  as  they  have  a 
right  to  be?  Why  was  this  done  in  secret? 
Why  were  the  representatives  of  and 
the  people  themselves  not  informed  of 
what  was  being  done  in  their  name  with 
the  government  of  Egypt? 

But  there  is  still  more  to  this,  Mr. 
President.  Several  months  ago,  when 
Nasser  had  to  buy  wheat,  he  turned  to, 
of  all  countries,  France.  There  is  a  strong 
possibility  that  he  paid  the  French  with 
dollars  earned  from  his  undisturbed  sales 
of  extra-long-staple  cotton  and  textiles 
in  our  Nation.  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  President,  these  dealings  have  all 
been  held  In  what  I  choose  to  call  kind- 
ly—concealment. No  hint  has  emanated 
from  our  State  Department  regarding 
UAR  cotton  shipments  and  extension  of 
the  textile  agreement.  Even  Members  of 
Congress  with  a  direct  interest  in  these 
matters  have  been  kept  In  the  dark.  For 
one,  I  vehemently  resent  this.  Our  Nation 
is  wholly  self-sufficient  In  extra-long- 
staple  cotton.  It  grows  this  type  of  cotton 
equal  In  quality  to  any  in  the  world.  This 
crop  Is  grown  in  four  States — my  own 
home  State  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cal- 
ifornia, and  Texas.  Our  Government  has 
a  stockpile  of  232,000  bales  of  this  cot- 
ton. Domestic  consumption  is  approxi- 
"-mately  150,000  bales  annually. 

Under  this  trade  pact  I  have  described, 
Nasser  has  been  able  to  unload  his  cotton 
in  our  coimtry  at  a  few  cents  under  the 
Government's  support  price. 

Since  1959,  he  has  exported  more  than 
$200  million  of  this  cotton  to  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  Egyptian  shipments 
exceeded  44,000  bales,  and  indications 
are  that  they  will  be  about  the  same  this 
year.  Already  these  Imports  exceed  30,000 
bales. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee of  the  other  body  approved  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  importation  of  this  cotton 
Into  our  coimtry  by  a  vote  of  22  to  2. 
The  other  body  itself  recently  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  a  cosponsor  of  a  similar  bill  here  In 
this  body. 

I  simply  do  not  see  why  American  fiber 
producers  must  be  penalized  to  help  a 
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dictator  who  openly  despises  and  ob- 
structs America.  Nor  is  he  going  to 
change.  Are  we  to  continue  to  aid  a  man 
who  openly  seeks  to  expand  Russian  in- 
fluence in  that  part  of  the  world?  The 
possible  use  of  American  money  to  buy 
French  grain  is  but  salt  in  the  open 
woimd. 

Extending  the  expired  trade  agreement 
with  this  avowed  enemy  passes  beyond 
my  poor  comprehension.  How  could  this 
have  been  done  when  there  are  no  formal 
relations  between  the  two  coim tries? 
Without  legal  communications,  how 
could  the  agreenl«nt  have  been  formally 
extended?  And  again  I  ask.  Why  was  the 
Senate  not  informed? 

The  recent  Middle  East  crisis  should 
have  taught  us  a  valuable  lesson.  Al- 
though our  diplomatic  establishment 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  lesson  to  be 
learned,  I  am  sure  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  it.  For  defense  reasons  alone 
we  should  not  rely  upon  a  nation  so  un- 
stable and  unfriendly  as  Egypt  for  supply 
of  an  important  product.  Especially  when 
we  can  obtain  it  right  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  see  this  body 
act  on  S.  1975  exactly  as  the  other  body 
did  on  its  version  of  the  measure.  I  wish 
to  see  an  end  to  imports  of  extra-long 
staple  JEgyptian  cotton.  I  wish  to  see  the 
money  we  are  spending  on  it  go  to  Amer- 
ican fiber  producers. 

These  fiber  producers  have  seen  their 
share  of  our  market  for  this  product 
shrink  steadily.  Were  they  to  receive  a 
fairer  share  at  Nasser's  expense,  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  would  immediately 
Improve.  Oui  gold  supply  would  gain. 
These  are  simple  economic  facts. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  legal  ground  for 
us  to  stand  on  in  doing  this.  In  specific 
cases,  we  have  acted  against  countries 
that  have  shown  hostility  to  us  in  overt 
or  covert  forms.  Cuba  is  one  such  in- 
stance. There  we  acted  on  her  imports 
under  a  specific  provision  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  reflected  in 
title  22  of  the  United  States  Code — sec- 
tion 2370  (2  U.S.C.  2370  (1964  ed.) ) . 

We  have  recently  acted  against  Rho- 
desia under  title  22,  section  287C  of  the 
United  States  Code.  By  this  act,  we  ex- 
cluded certain  articles  imported  from 
Rhodesia.  If  we  moved  against  that  na- 
tion, why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  have  we 
not  acted  against  Nasser? 

Action  has  been  taken  in  the  past  un- 
der the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of 
1917.  This  act  has  been  used  for  a  variety 
of  ptirposes.  F.  D.  R.  used  it  to  declare  a 
bank  holiday  in  1933.  We  have  used  it  to 
enforce  trade  restrictions  against  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  do  not  have  to  be 
engaged  in  hostilities  to  implement  these 
restrictions  imder  this  law. 

There  is  another  provision  of  this  act 
that  has  never  been  Invoked.  Under  title 
19  of  section  1338  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  President  may  impose  addi- 
tional duties  of  up  to  50  percent  on  im- 
ports of  a  nation  placing  any  burden  or 
disadvantage  ujHjn  the  commerce  of  this 
country.  He  may  exclude  their  products 
If  they  do  not  desist  from  their  negative 
actions.  The  citation  here  is  40  Stat.  411. 
It  seems  that  our  State  Department, 
with  their  unique  logic,  has  already  con- 


cluded that  this  cannot  be  made  to  apply 
in  the  case  of  Egypt. 

Title  19,  section  181  has  never  t)een 
used  either.  Under  it,  the  President  can 
satisfy  himself  whether  or  not  unjust 
discriminations  are  made  by  or  under 
the  authority  of  any  foreign  state 
against  importation  to  or  sale  in  such 
foreign  states,  of  any  product  of  the 
United  States.  In  such  a  case  he  may 
direct  that  such  products  of  such  a  for- 
eign state  shall  be  excluded  from  im- 
portation into  our  country.  In  such  a 
case,  he  shall  make  pix>cIamation  of  this 
act.  "/ 

No  Intemationar  agreement  is  abso- 
lutely enforceable.  We  could  break  any 
agreement  on  imports  as  easily  as  Nasser 
arbitrarily  broke  his  relations  with  us. 
Our  Government  can  simply  denounce 
the  agreement.  This  is  the  right  of  po- 
litical power. 

As  far  as  the  textile  agreement  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  a  similar  right.  The  De- 
partment of  Commerce  administers  it, 
seeking  agreement  with  other  nations  on 
how  much  of  a  given  cotton  textile  will 
be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  If  an 
agreement  is  unreachable,  we  have  the 
right  to  set  the  quota  unilaterally.  As  a 
sovereign  state  we  have  the  right  to  cut 
off  that  quota  by  administrative  action. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  enters  our 
country  under  section  22  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  the  quota  to  pro- 
tect our  domestic  programs. 

It  seems  we  have  an  autonomous  right 
as  a  sovereign  state  to  change  any  quota. 
The  textile  agreement  is  not  a  treaty, 
but  simply  an  agreement.  In  a  case  of 
abnormal  relations  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  the  right  and  privilege  to  re- 
taliate in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
wants  to  act  on  this  bill  to  cut  off  Egyp- 
tian extra-long-staple  cotton  Imports  to 
our  country. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  other  body 
accurately  reflected  the  mood  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  when  it  voted  to  cut  off  these  im- 
ports. 

Nor  is  this  a  passing  mood  on  the  part 
of  our  people.  I  believe  the  American  pub- 
lic is  absolutely,  utterly  and  permanently 
disgusted  with  Nasser  and  what  he 
stands  for.  No  amount  of  rationalizing 
can  change  this  mood  and  the  fact  that 
it  exists. 

If  the  State  Department  persists  in 
opposing  the  expressed  will  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  then  we  here  in  the  Senate 
have  to  take  action.  We  must  also  In- 
form the  public  of  what  is  being  done  In 
their  name. 

I  am  astounded  by  the  almost  slavish 
desire  on  the  part  of  certain  elements  in 
our  Government  to  lick  Nasser's  boots 
after  he  has  been  thoroughly  trounced 
and  shown  up  to  be  a  papier  mache  Na- 
poleon of  the  Nile. 

I  am  disgusted  to  see  us  fawn  upon 
him,  when  he  so  obviously  hates  us  and 
shows  it.  What  must  he  do  to  make  us 
act?  He  loathes  us  all  the  more  for  our 
abject  appeasement  of  his  acts. 

Better  an  honest  enemy  than  a  false 
friend.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  Ameri- 
can In  10,000  would  give  even  a  second 
thought,  much  less  object,  If  this  Cham- 


ber acted  to  deprive  him  of  his  markets 
here. 

I  believe  the  country  at  large  would 
cheer  our  actions,  especially  those  Ameri- 
can producers  and  workers  who  would 
gain  directly  from  our  action. 

His  recent  Intransigent  stand  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  us  to  act  to  bring  him 
to  his  senses. 

Nor  will  I  accept  the  argument  sure  to 
be  advanced  by  Nasser's  apologists  that 
we  must  not  be  "protectionist."  There  is 
a  difference  l)etween  protectionism  and 
proper  retaliatory  action  against  a  sworn, 
obvious  enemy  of  our  country. 

I  shall  further  do  my  utmost  to  see  to 
it  that  this  body  acts  before  this  session 
of  Congress  comes  to  an  end.  Let  us  act 
and  give  this  man  the  back  of  our  hand 
he  has  asked  for  for  so  long. 


-  \ 
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REPRESENTATIVE  HORACE  R.  KOR- 
NEGAY.  OF  THE  SIXTH  CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT  OF  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  while  it  is 
certainly  understandable  to  those  of  us 
who  Imow  by  personal  experience  that 
service  in  the  Congress  is  more  drudgery 
than  glamour,  I  am  nevertheless  com- 
pelled to  regret  most  deeply  the  decision 
of  Representative  Horace  R.  Kornegay, 
of  the  Sixth  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  to  retire  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  at  the  end  of  his 
present  term. 

Horace  Kornegay  has  exhibited  on  all 
occasions  during  his  service  in  the  Con- 
gress his  abiding  conviction  that  a  public 
oCQce  is  a  public  trust. 

He  has  given  to  the  performance  of 
his  official  duties  untiring  industry,  a 
strong  and  well -disciplined  mind,  un- 
swerving integrity,  and  a  complete  devo- 
tion to  fundamental  principles.  As  a  con- 
sequence, he  has  reached  informed,  in- 
telligent, and  soimd  conclusions  in  re- 
spect to  the  public  issues  confronting 
the  Congress  during  his  tenure  in  office. 
After  reaching  such  Informed,  intelligent 
and  soimd  conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
issues,  he  has  had  the  courage  to  stand 
up  and  fight  for  them  at  aU  times.  Of 
him,  it  can  truly  be  said  that  he  has 
never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  political 
hour. 

For  these  reasons,  I  deeply  regret  that 
his  wisdom  and  courage  will  not  be 
available  to  the  Congress  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  present  term.  He  will 
carry  with  him,  however,  into  his  retire- 
ment the  deep  affection  and  profound 
admiration  of  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  to  know  him  best. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  OUT- 
LINES PROGRAM  TO  AID  FARMERS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion convention  In  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  Is  one 
of  the  biggest  annual  agricultural  events 
In  the  Midwest  and  also  Is  one  of  the 
most  important,  for  It  Is  regularly  ad- 
dressed by  leading  officials  in  the  field  of 
agriculture. 

More  than  10,000  persons  were  present 
at  the  St.  Paul  Auditorium  on  November 
16  when  Vice  President  Hubert  Hum- 


phrey addressed  the  convention  this 
year,  outlining  ways  in  which  we  can 
help  farmers  to  attain  parity  of  Income 
with  other  citizens  of  the  land. 

Briefly,  the  Vice  President  proposed  to 
escalate  the  war  against  hunger  and  pay 
farmers  fair  prices  for  the  food  and  flber 
they  produce  for  that  war.  He  also  pro- 
posed Increased  rural  development  ef- 
forts, protection  and  Improvement  of 
existing  farm  programs,  and,  finally,  the 
establishment  of  farm  bargaining  power 
comparable  with  that  of  organized  labor 
and  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Vice  President's  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks      op      Vies      Presidknt      Hitbkrt 

Humphrey      at     the      Okain      Tkrminai, 

AssocUTioN     Convention,     Minneapolis 

Minn.,    November    16,    1967 

My  friend,  BUI  Thatcher,  members  of  the 
Parmere"  Union  O.T.A..  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  take  part  In  the 
annual  conventions  of  this  great  and  re- 
spected American  farm  organization  for  the 
last  18  years — but  I  am  especially  pleased  and 
relieved  to  be  here  this  year.  The  farm  belt 
polls  being  what  they  are.  I  was  not  sure  my 
Invitation  was  still  good. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  like  the  Industrial- 
ist who  suddenly  became  111  and  went  to  the 
hospital.  He  lay  there  for  weeks.  No  visitors 
came.  No  messages  were  delivered.  And  then 
one  day  he  got  a  card— from  the  labor  union 
that  represented  his  employees. 

The  card  read:  The  Central  Executive 
Committee  of  Local  246  wishes  you  a  speedy 
recovery  ...  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7. 

Well,  I'm  not  here  to  poll  your  convention 
When  I  do.  ni  do  It  "outside  the  gate"  in  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  the  Farmers- 
Union. 

Nor  am  1  here  to  ask  for  your  support  on 
the  historic  Issues  of  our  times — although 
that  support  has  never  been  lacking. 

I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the  problem 
of  greatest  personal  concern  to  you  and  your 
organization— the  future  of  the  American 
farmer. 

American  agrlcultiire  ranks  among  man- 
kind's proudest  achievements— and  most 
Americans  dont  know  It. 

If  you  look  at  America  from  abroad,  as  J 
have  recenUy.  you  see  one  thing  above  aU 
others  In  yoiir  mind's  eye — not  only  tall 
d^Ues.  not  only  broad  highways,  not  Just 
shiny  appUances,  not  rockets,  not  labora- 
tories ...  but  broad,  fertUe  fields,  pouring 
forth  their  production  through  modem 
American  agriculture. 

You  see  farms  which  produce  plenty  In  a 
world  where  most  people  do  not  have  enouKh 
to  eat.  *^ 

You  see  space-age  agriculture  In  a  world 
Where  many  cultivators  stUl  rely  on  the 
wooden  plow. 

You  see  an  America  that  depends  on  agri- 
cultural exports  for  half  of  Its  favorable 
balance  of  trade. 

You  know  that  America,  because  of  Its 
agriculture,  can  foster  world  peace  and 
relieve  human  suffering  by  providing  suste- 
nance to  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world,  while  it  exports  the  know- 
how  that  poorer  nations  need  In  order  to 
better  feed  themselves. 

Then  you  return  home.  The  picture 
Is   different. 

You  hear  that  the  average  American  farm- 
er's Income  stUl  lags  behind  the  American 
norm. 

You  see  Americans  leaving  our  farms  and 
rural  areas  at  the  rate  of  half-a-mlUlon  or 
more  a  year- not  because  they  want  to  Uve 
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In  crowded  and  congested  cities,  but  be- 
cause they  think  they  have  to.  In  order  to 
And  economic  opportunities  that  wUl  provide 
a  future  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

True,  there  has  recently  been  some  progress 
for  the  American  farmer. 

The  mammoth  surpluses  of  the  fifties, 
which  glutted  the  market  and  threatened  to 
scuttle  support  for  any  constructive  farm 
program,  have  been  eliminated. 

Gross  farm  Income  and  net  income  per 
farm  have  risen  to  unprecedented  heights. 
Net  per  farm  Income  was  70  per  cent  higher 
In  1966  than  In  1960  and  total  net  Income 
last  year  was  second  only  to  1947. 

And  we  have  today  some  basic  tools — the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Pood  for  Preedom  Act  of  1966— that  protect 
the  farmer  and  enable  us  to  meet  oiir  objec- 
tives at  home  and  abroad.  Those  programs 
prevent  the  painful  market  fiuctuatlons  that 
have  hurt  so  much  this  summer  and  fall 
from  becoming  an  unmanageable  cycle  of 
boom  and  bust. 

But  that  is  not  enough  for  me;  and  1  know 
it  is  not  enough  for  you. 

The  American  farmer  Is  still  too  often  a 
second-class  citizen  amidst  the  abundance 
he  has  helped  create.  He  is  first-class  In  out- 
put, too  often  second-class  In  Income;  first- 
class  in  service  to  the  nation  and  the  world, 
too  often  second-class  in  the  benefits  modern 
America  provides  for  its  citizens. 
The  American  farmer  deserves  equity. 
May  I  suggest  at  least  four  ways  in  which 
we  can  help  assure  the  American  farmer  first- 
class  citizenship  in  every  area  of  life?  They 
add  up  to  an  Honest  Deal  for  Rural  America. 
First,  we  must  continue  to  escalate  the 
War  on  Hunger. 

Pood  is  a  powerful  instrument  for  con- 
structive foreign  poUcy  in  this  hungry 
world — and  it  Is  an  instrimient  that  is  almost 
exclusively  American. 

Moreover,  we  no  longer  have  to  depend 
only  on  what  \s  left  over  In  the  historic 
struggle  to  feed  this  world's  exploding  popu- 
lation. The  Pood  for  Preedom  Act  gives  us 
a  virtually  open-ended  authority  to  assist  na- 
tions that  are  willing  to  help  themselves. 

We  are  now  sending  American  food  to  more 
than  a  hundred  nations  under  Pood  for  Pree- 
dom. I  am  happy  to  say  that  food  shipments 
to  Indonesia,  a  brave  and  growing  nation 
which  I  have  Just  visited.  wUl  now  receive  a 
new.  higher  priority. 

But  the  opportunities  and  the  chaUenge 
of  the  War  on  Hunger  are  going  to  grow 
steadily  in  the  foreseeable  future,  and  this 
nation  must  be  ready. 

We  are  ready  to  make  fuU-  use  of  our 
abundance  and  we  must  be  ready  to  pay  the 
American  farmers— the  soldiers  of  the  soil 
Bill  Thatcher  refers  to — a  fair  price  for  their 
contribution  to  world  peace  and  stability. 

This  country  has  an  effective  Pood  for 
Preedom  program  and  it  can  afford  a  bigger 
one  In  the  future. 

Pood  for  Freedom  is  good  politics.  "A 
himgry  people  listens  not  to  reason,  nor  cares 
for  Justice,  nor  is  bent  by  prayers"  says  an 
ancient  text. 

There  can  be  no  peace,  no  stability,  nor 
safety  in  this  nuclear  age  until  the  ancient 
enemy  of  hiinger  has  been  banished  from 
the  earth. 

Pood  for  Preedom  is  good  economics.  It 
means  substantially  more  Income  for  the 
American  farmer.  It  means  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  will  stop  paying  to  keep  valu- 
able agricultural  resources  Idle.  It  can  mean 
prosperous  nations  abroad  that  will  be  an 
expanding  market  for  American  food  and 
factory  production  in  the  future. 

And  Pood  for  Preedom  is  good  morals. 
When  a  child  starves  because  the  world's 
elders  cannot  figure  out  how  to  feed  him, 
each  of  us  bears  the  burden  of  guilt. 

Here  is  point  two  In  my  Honest  Deal  for 
Rural  America: 


It  Is  true — and  as  a  small  town  boy  I  hate 
to  say  It — that  naral  America  Is  still  behind. 
More  than  twice  as  many  farm  families 
as  city  families  live  below  the  poverty  level. 
Less  than  half  of  our  farm  families  have 
a  decent  house,  a  good  car,  hot  and  cold 
rimnlng  water,  and  a  telephone;  In  the  city, 
three  out  of  toxu  have  these  advantages. 

These  deficiencies  are  especially  important 
to  rural  youngsters  who  are  about  to  choose 
a  career  and  a  place  to  live. 

For  every  175  rural  youngsters  who  reach 
working  age,  there  are  fewer  than  100  Jobs. 

About  200  thousand  of  the  young  Ameri- 
cans living  in  rural  areas  today  wlU  leave 
and  go  into  the  city  this  year. 

Their  departure  will  make  r\iral  America 
a  poorer  place.  Their  leaving  wlU  not  only 
separate  them  from  their  famules  but  weaken 
our  rural  communities— weaken  them  cul- 
turally as  well  as  economically. 

And  for  what?  .  .  .  What  U  waiting  for 
them?  Some  wUl  find  fame  and  fortune.  Many 
more  of  them  wUl  find  themselves  confined 
to  slums  .  .  .  doomed  to  low-paying  Jobs 
Isolated,  lonesome  and  hopeless. 

America  is  caught  in  the  Urbanization 
Trap  m  the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  us  already  Uve  on  one 
per  cent  of  the  land. 

We  are  going  to  have  another  100  milUon 
Americans  by  the  end  of  this  century  and 
all  of  them  wUl  Uve  In  the  cities  if  present 
trends  continue. 

Our  ciUes  are  starved  for  space,  fresh  air. 
recreation;  otir  rural  areas  are  starved  for 
Jobs  and  opportunity. 

This  society  Is  rich  enough  and  creative 
enough  to  achieve  a  balance  of  growth  and 
opportunity  between  rural  and  urban  areas. 
In  the  1930's.  modernization  meant  niral 
electrification  and  movie  theatres  in  everv 
town.  ' 

In  the  1940's  It  meant  many  well-paved 
roads. 

Now,  It  means  airports  capable  of  handling 
short-hop  Jets,  community  colleges,  modern 
hospitals  and  good  doctors.  The  very  best  In 
elementary  and  secondary  education  It 
means  golf  courses  and  ballparks.  It  means 
drama  groups  and  art  classes  In  addition  to 
church  socials. 

And  it  means  economic  vlabUity — new 
investment,  new  Job  opportimities,  a  growing 
tax  base.  It  means  modem  Amerita  in  your 
town — your  country. 

That  kind  of  modernization  is  occiirring 
In  many  parts  of  rural  America  today. 

Where  It  happens.  It  Is  the  result  of  ag- 
gressive local  InltUtlve,  cooperation  from 
private  Industries,  and  better  use  of  federal 
programs  that  are  already  available. 

It  happens  because  rural  people  and  city 
people  alike  are  discovering  that  the  good 
life  can  be  found  In  the  countryside 

I  saw  a  poU  taken  right  here  in  Minnesota 
Just  the  other  day.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
those  questioned  favored  special  measures  to 
encourage  farm  famUies  to  stay  on  the  farm 
Eighty-four  per  cent  supported  programs  to 
encourage  Industry  to  move  out  to  the  smaU 
towns. 

A  majority  said  they  woiUd  prefer  to  live 
on  a  farm  rather  than  In  the  city. 

I  say,  lefs  all  do  our  part  to  give  them 
a  choice  I 

But  the  coimtryslde  cannot  grow  without 
prosperous  farms. 

So  point  three  is  this:  Protect  and  improve 
our  existing  commodity  program.  It  is  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

As  we  gain  experience  in  the  sophisticated 
supply-management  techniques  required  by 
elimination  of  surpluses,  the  program  will 
prove  its  value  over  and  over  again. 

Government  payments  are  already  pro- 
viding the  thin  margin  between  profit  and 
loss  for  many  producers. 

This  year  the  program  Is  paying  the  pro- 
ducer an  additional  48  cents  a  bushel  on 
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wheat,  12  cents  a  bushel  on  corn,  and  16 
cents  for  each  pound  of  cotton. 

Until  we  develop  a»  weather-proof  acreage 
allotment  system  we  are  going  to  experience 
crops  that  exceed  our  expectations  and  we 
are  going  to  need  protection.  I  think  we 
have  It. 

It  Is  true  that  prices  are  down  this  year. 
After  steady  progress  since  1960.  we  are  In 
a  "lag"  year,  largely  because  of  phenomenal 
growing  weather  that  brought  unprecedented 
harvests  In  almost  every  nation.  Here  In  the 
United  States  grain  harvests  were  94  percent 
higher  this  year  than  the  average  for  the  past 
Ave  years. 

I  know  that  some  Interpret  this  as  proof  of 
a  fatal  flaw  in  the  system. 

Let  me  only  say  this  to  you:  Progress  is  sel- 
dom smooth.  It  usually  comes  in  a  series  of 
forward  thrusts  followed  by  temporary 
lapses.  Today,  while  the  farmer  is  being 
short-changed,  he  still  has  something  to 
protect. 

And  protect  he  must.  For  the  programs 
that  have  given  us  progress  In  the  past  and 
promise  more  In  the  future  are  under  attack. 
No  fewer  than  21  bills  have  been  Introduced 
In  Congress  which  would,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  terminate  existing  farm  programs. 
Don't  think  those  calls  for  retreat  will  be 
stilled  by  the  time  this  program  we  all  fought 
so  hard  for  back  In  1968  runs  out  In  1969. 

We  got  a  taste  of  what  can  happen  two 
weeks  ago  when  legislation  to  establish  a 
strategic  grain  reserve  was  killed  in  sub- 
committee. 

That  bill  would  have  let  us  withdraw  over- 
abundant grain  stocks  from  the  commercial 
market  when  prices  were  low.  It  would  have 
protected  the  consumer  in  times  of  scarcity. 
It  would  have  helped  the  producer  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  wheat,  com  and  soy- 
bean prices. 

I  can  tell  you  that  It  was  not  killed  by 
people  who  had  the  farmers'  Interest  at 
heart. 

This  country  needs  reserves  of  key  agri- 
cultural commodities.  It  needs  a  program 
that  will  keep  those  reserves  at  common- 
sense,  clearly  defined  levels  .  .  .  that  specifies 
how  and  when  they  can  be  released  so  that 
they  do  not  Interfere  with  the  normal  mar- 
ket. 

It  needs  a  program  that  will  depend  on  pri- 
vate sector  inventories  for  normal  business 
operations,  but  at  the  same  time  protect  both 
consumer  and  producer. 

The  harsh  truth  is.  my  friends,  that  there 
are  people  in  this  coimtry  today  who  want 
the  kind  of  totally  unrestrained  production 
that  cotUd  destroy  the  farm  economy.  The 
experts  tell  us  that  without  our  present  pro- 
grams, prices  would  fall  by  a  third. 

I  don't  have  to  spell  out  the  likely  con- 
sequence— not  only  for  Individual  farm 
families,  but  for  the  prospects  of  r\iral 
America  and  for  America's  agricultural  lead- 
ership In  the  world. 

It  woiild  be  tempting  to  say  that  extension 
and  better  management  of  our  existing  pro- 
grams will  solve  all  the  farmer's  problems 
But  it  won't. 

That  brings  me  to  point  four — bargaining 
power. 

Even  the  general  public  understands  that 
farmers  are  not  now  In  a  position  to  decide 
the  prices  they  get  for  their  products. 

Look  at  the  language  of  commerce:  We 
say  the  hardware  store  charges  39  cents  for  a 
pound  of  naUs,  General  Motors  charges  3 
thoiisand  dollars  for  a  car. 

But  the  fanner,  who  also  produces  and 
sella  things,  gets  five  dollars  and  sixty-one 
cents,  blend,  for  his  milk,  or  gets  20  dollars 
for  his  fat  cattle. 

The  farmer  deserves  the  right  to  charge 
for  his  products  instead  of  getting  what  the 
buyer  decides  he  should  have. 

Moreover,  most  economic  power  In  Amer- 
ica is  organized.  Labor  Is  organized,  business 


Is  organized,  and  farmers  pay  more  because 
Industry's  bargaining  power  is  organized. 

Industrial  workers  deserve  the  gains  that 
they  have  won  with  concentrated  economic 
power — but  the  farmer  deserves  parallel 
gains.  He  deserves  more.  He  deserves  to 
catch  up. 

The  farmer  is  tired  of  being  whlpsawed  by 
the  organized  elements  In  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  farmers  need  bar- 
gaining power.  They  have  the  desire— and 
they  should  have  the  right— to  get  firm  con- 
trol of  their  own  economic  destiny. 

Competition  Is  a  great  American  tradl- 
tlon— but  so  Is  equity.  If  American  farmers 
are  going  to  get  equity,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  bargain. 

President  Johnson.  Secretary  Freeman  and 
I  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  see  that  you 
have  the  right  to  bargain.  President  John- 
son has  asked  BiU  Thatcher  to  come  to 
Washington  to  discuss  his  bargaining  pro- 
posals with  him  In  detaU,  Including  a  Na- 
tional  Agricultural   Relations  Act. 

It  will  not  be  easy  for  thousands  of  In- 
dependent producers  to  bargain  effectively, 
but  organized  labor  had  Its  own  catalogue  of 
so-caUed  imposslblUtles,  most  of  which  have 
been  realized. 

And  you  will  have  one  Important  asset 
working  for  you — the  experience  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  great  American  co- 
operative movement.  The  Farmers'  Union, 
G.T-A.,  the  Central  Exchange,  and  the  other 
farm  cooperatives  of  this  country  have  long 
been  a  powerful  force  for  economic  Justice 
In  America — Justice  for  the  farmer.  Justice 
for  the  country. 

Your  achievements  have  been  an  example 
to  cooperative  movements  In  the  developing 
countries  of  Asia  and  Latin  America  which 
are  now  bringing  political  freedom  and  eco- 
nomic Justice  to  millions  for  the  first  time. 
I  am  confident  that  successful  bargaining 
will  be  your  next  great  victory. 

Today  I  have  given  you  the  plain  facts  as 
I  see  them. 

Our  debt  to  the  American  farmer  is  great — 
and  It  has  not  been  repaid. 

Our  progress  in  recent  years  has  been  sub- 
stantial— but  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Our  government  and  its  programs  now 
provide  the  farmer  with  an  essential  margin 
of  protection— although  It  does  not  guaran- 
tee him  prosperity. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  bargaining 
power  enjoyed  by  others  In  our  economy  no 
more  and  no  less. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  and  those  of 
rural  America  are  In  reality  a  single  national 
problem  that  demands  the  attention  of  us 
all. 

Food  power  used  In  the  War  on  Hunger  Is 
America's  special  weapon  In  the  quest  for 
peace. 

Let's  raise  the  banner  here  and  now:  An 
honest  deal  for  rural  America. 

Let's  close  the  Prosperity  Gap  once  and 
for  all. 

Let  this  be  one  America,  under  God.  with 
liberty.  Jxistice.  and  a  fair  share  for  all. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote,  "Those  who  labor 
In  the  earth  are  chosen  people  of  God,  If 
ever  He  had  a  chosen  people." 

If  ever  there  were  a  chosen  farmer.  It  Is 
the  American  fanner.  May  tbla  nation  honor 
blm  accordingly. 


November  27,  1967 


NEW    YORK    TEVIES    SUGGESTIONS 
FOR  DEFENSE  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite 
attention  to  a  wise,  moderate,  and  effec- 
tive proposal  for  meeting  the  challenge  to 
the  dollar  that  develops  from  the  British 
devaluation.  The  proposal  appears  In  an 
editorial  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday,  November  26. 1967.  The 
Times  suggests: 


Moderate  curbs  on  credit  and  on  nonessen- 
tial.  non-poverty  Government  spending 
(and)   direct  and  effective  action  to  replace 
the  present  hodgepodge  of  makeehlfte  that 
are  Intended  to  defend  the  dollar. 

The  Times  also  suggests  mandatory 
controls  over  corporate  Investment  and 
bank  loans  abroad  as  well  as  Increased 
Incentives  to  repatriate  foreign  profits 
and  possibly  a  tax  on  tourism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  DEFCNsik  oy  thb  Doixab 
The  gold  rush  that  has  developed  since 
sterUng's  devaluaUon  represents  a  dangerous 
new  challenge  to  the  dollar  and  to  the  exist- 
ing monetary  system  that  is  based  on  coop- 
eration between  the  United  States  and  other 
industrial  powers. 

Heightened  demand  for  gold  was  to  be  ex- 
pected in  the  wake  of  devaluation  In  Britain. 
But  it  has  assiuned  feverish  proportions  with 
the  news  that  Prance  was  unwilUng  to  come 
to  SterUng's  rescue  and  had  opted  out  of  the 
gold  pool  that  was  designed  to  share  the  costs 
of  moderating  speculative  fever.  Now  that 
the  pound  has  fallen,  the  speculators  are 
declaring  that  the  dollar  Is  next. 

However,  the  fall  of  the  pound  and  the 
weaknees  of  the  dollar  cannot  be  blamed  en- 
tirely on  French  skepticism  or  on  the  actions 
of  the  gnomes  of  Zurich,  or  on  weaknesses 
In  International  cooperation,  although  all 
these  factors  have  played  an  Important  part. 
It  Is  Washington  and  London  that  have  the 
chief  responsibility  for  maintaining  confi- 
dence In  the  two  key  currencies  by  seeing 
to  it  that  there  are  not  exceeslve  amounts 
of  dollars  and  pounds  in  the  hands  of  for- 
eigners. 

The  British  failed  to  take  this  funda- 
mental precaution.  They  had  bought  more 
abroad  than  they  sold  abroad,  continuing  to 
Uve  beyond  their  means  through  the  strat- 
agem in  International  borrowings.  Their 
creditors  balled  out  the  British  over  and 
over  again.  That  was  the  moet  that  Interna- 
tional cooperation  could  do.  It  could  not— 
and  cannot — effect  a  cure. 

The  United  States  has  also  allowed  too 
many  dollars  to  flow  abroad.  Unlike  Britain, 
this  country  has  been  able  to  compete  effec- 
tively In  trade.  But  It  has  a  staggering  deficit 
In  its  tourist  account,  in  foreign  plant  in- 
vestment and  In  spending  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  There  Is  a  good  deal  of  truth  In  the 
French  view  that  Europe  Is  underwriting 
American  Industry's  invasion  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  war  In  Vletntun  by  helping 
to  finance  the  chronic  deficit  In  the  nation's 
balance  of  payments. 

Washington  can  no  longer  go  on  applying 
Inadequate  tourniquets  to  Its  hemorrhages  of 
dollars.  It  was  Justifiable  to  move  slowly  and 
moderately  when  the  nation  had  ample  re- 
serves of  gold  and  when  foreign  confidence 
in  the  dollar  was  strong.  But  there  Is  a  limit 
to  the  resources  of  even  the  richest  and  moet 
powerful  economy. 

The  Administration  can  overcome  com- 
placency and  uncertainty  with  a  comprehen- 
sive and  coherent  program  to  regain  control 
over  the  domestic  econcnny  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  drains  on  the  dollar.  To  meet  the 
first  objective,  moderate  curbs  on  credit  and 
on  nonessential,  non-poverty  Government 
spending  are  required.  To  meet  the  second, 
what  is  needed  is  direct  and  effective  action 
to  replace  the  present  hodgepodge  of  make- 
shifts that  are  intended  to  defend  the  dollar. 
Mandatory  controls  over  corporate  Invest- 
ment and  bank  loans  abroad  are  called  for. 
as  well  as  Increased  incentives  to  repatriate 
foreign  profits  and  possibly  a  tax  on  tourism. 
Such  a  course  will  make  plain  that  the 
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Administration  Is  determined  to  fulfill  its  re- 
peated  pledges.  It  may  involve  some  drying 
up  of  International  liquidity,  which  the  de- 
valuation of  sterling  has  already  reduced  by 
the  stroke  of  a  pen.  But  If  the  world  Is  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  fiscal  chaoa  that  prevailed 
in  the  late  1920'8  and  early  1930's,  the 
United  States  must  put  its  accounts  In  order 
whUe  it  stUl  has  time. 


OIL  SHALE 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Frederick,  Colo.,  Parmer  and  Miner  for 
Thursday,  November  16,  1967,  contained 
an  article  cmnounclng  the  formation  of 
an  oil  shale  watchdog  committee  to 
give  the  public  greater  Information  about 
this  great  national  resource.  The  co- 
chairmen  are  ex-Senator  Paul  Douglas, 
whose  concern  about  our  oil  shale  was 
demonstrated  by  the  Introduction  of  leg- 
islation to  preserve  it  for  the  American 
people ;  and  Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth, 
B  member  of  Secretary  Udall's  Oil  Shale 
Advisory  Board.  Under  the  leadership  of 
these  eminent  men  and  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Colorado  the  new 
organization  will  attempt  to  achieve  the 
objectives  outlined  below. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On.  auALK  Watchdog  CoMicrmK  Formino 
The  formation  of  an  oU  shale  watchdog 
and  study  committee,  to  be  known  as  the 
Public  Resources  Association,  was  announced 
this  week  to  study  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal aspects  of  the  vast  mulU-trilllon-dollar 
public  domain  oil  shale  reserves  located  in 
Colorado.  Wyoming  and  Utah. 

Former  Illinois  Senator  Paul  Douglas  and 
Dr.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth  of  Harvard 
University,  a  member  of  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior Stewart  UdaU's  OU  Shale  Advisory  Board, 
wUl  head  the  new  organization  as  honorary 
co-chairmen,  both  men  announced  today  in 
a  prepared  statement. 

All  of  the  information  developed  by  the 
association  wUl  become  public  Information, 
they  stressed. 

In  a  prepared  list  of  objectives  to  result 
from  Its  study,  the  association  included  the 
extent  and  value  of  oU  shale  reserves  which' 
are  publicly  owned;  how  Federal  agencies 
determine  the  future  of  the  reserves;  atten- 
tion to  mistakes  of  the  past  and  how  rec\ir- 
rences  can  be  avoided;  protection  of  the  pub- 
lic Interest;  and  the  orderly  planning  for 
needs  of  the  U.S.  for  oil  from  all  sources. 

in  a  letter  made  public  today  to  the  PRA, 
Dr.  Galbralth  said  that  he  much  applauded 
the  initiative  of  the  distinguished  and  pub- 
lic-spirited group  of  citizens  on  the  com- 
mittee. "From  my  services  on  the  Oil  Shale 
Advisory  Board  I  can  testify  that  the  people 
who  would  like  to  alienate  these  resources  for 
private  purposes  are  both  numerous  and 
well  supplied  with  funds.  We  must  all  Join 
to  see  that  the  public,  as  opposed  to  the 
selfish  and  speculative  interest  Is  protected." 
Sen.  Douglas  emphasized  that  now  is  the 
time  to  make  plans  to  preserve  and  develop 
the  oil  shale  lands  of  the  U.S.  In  the  best 
Interest  of  everyone. 

"Every  man,  woman  and  child  of  our  coxin- 
try  owns  a  share  of  the  vast  resources  of  re- 
coverable oil.  and  the  value  to  each  In  terms 
of  total  sales  value  Is  at  least  $26,000."  Doug- 
las said. 

"Millions  of  acres  of  public  lands  con- 
tain deposits  of  oil  shale,  and  many  millions 
of  these  acres  have  been  claimed  by  private 
parties  under  placer  mining  procedures,  and 
their  titles  are  thus  necessarily  clouded  and 


the  public  may  lose  them  tmless  their  rights 
are  adequately  defended.  The  issue  Is  one 
of  the  most  Important  in  the  nation," 
Douglas  continued.  "The  Public  Resources 
Association  has  been  incorported  as  a  non- 
profit organization  to  thoroughly  study  pub- 
lic domain  oil  shale  lands  In  respect  to  their 
development  or  disposition,  and  make  this 
Information  available  to  everybody,"  the 
former  minols  Democrat  who  Introduced  a 
bill  in  the  89th  Congress  to  pay  off  the  Na- 
tional  debt  from   oil   shale   royalties,   said. 

The  basic  Colorado  organization,  which 
filed  incorporation  papers  last  Sept.  15,  has 
elected  as  its  president  Colorado  University 
Regent  and  Denver  attorney  Daniel  F.  Lynch. 

The  success  of  the  organization  wiU  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  funds  raised 
for  the  comprehensive  and  detailed  study,  its 
members  said.  The  organization  is  now  in 
the  process  of  raising  $115,000,  which  it  said 
would  be  needed  for  the  first  year's  research. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  new  orga- 
nization includes  besides  Lynch,  James  P. 
Johnson,  a  Fort  Collins,  Colo,  attorney;  Dr. 
Clnrad  McBride,  a  professor  of  political 
science  at  Colo.  University;  Thomas  Croak, 
a  Denver  attorney;  Fred  M.  Beta.  Sr.,  a  CU 
Regent,  and  publisher  of  the  Lamar.  Colo., 
Daily  News;  Dr.  Morris  Gamsey,  a  CU 
economics  professor  and  mineral  resource 
authority;  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  pastor  of 
the  First  Unlversallst  Church  of  Denver;  and 
Dr.  Byron  Johnson,  an  economics  professor 
at  CU,  and  a  former  members  of  Congress. 

In  the  prepared  statement.  Sen.  Douglas 
strongly  urged  public  support  o*  the  asso- 
cUtlon.  "This  (oU  shale)  is  the  most  sub- 
merged Issue  in  American  domestic  politics, 
involving  the  greatest  scandal  in  the  history 
of  our  Republio." 


DE  GAULLE  TAKES  AIM  AT  THE 
DOLLAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  Prance  has  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  bring  on  a  crisis  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  An  article  pub- 
lished in  the  London  Economist  of  No- 
vember 25,  1967.  outlines  the  French  ac- 
tivities leading  to  the  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound. 

Although  the  French  Government  ve- 
hemently denies  that  It  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  cause  a  ran  on  the  dollar,  all  of  its 
actions  Indicate  that  this  Is  exactly  what 
Prance  is  attempting  to  bring  about.  The 
more  France  denies  it  is  attempting  to 
force  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  the 
more  encouragement  It  gives  to  Interna- 
tional speculators  who  would  hope  to 
profit  from  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Fortunately,  our  gold  reserves  are 
more  than  adequate  to  withstand  any 
French  onslaught.  France  has  less  than 
$500  million  in  U.S.  dollars,  whereas  U.S. 
gold  reserves  are  nearly  $13  billion.  Thus, 
the  United  States  Is  more  than  equipped 
to  defend  the  dollar  and  to  maintain  the 
historic  price  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 

If  France  persists  in  Its  efTorts  to  un- 
dermine the  stability  of  the  dollar,  I 
suggest  that  the  JJJB.  Government  force- 
fully press  its  claims  against  France  for 
war  debts  which  were  never  repaid.  At 
the  present  time,  France  owes  the  United 
States  approximately  $6  billion  In  unpaid 
World  War  I  loans.  Of  this  amount,  prin- 
cipal matured  and  due  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  and  interest  due 
accounts  for  approximately  $2.5  billion. 
If  Prance  seriously  questions  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  discharge  its  in- 
ternational obligations,  I  suggest  that 


the  unpaid  debts  of  France  be  called  to 
the  attention  of  Mr.  de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  suggest  the  ad- 
ministration once  again  review  the  ad- 
visability of  maintaining  In  Western 
Europe  six  infantry  divisions  whose  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  defend  France  and 
other  European  countries  against  a  Com- 
munist attack. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fxamcb:  IUjoicino  in  thx  Rciira  ^ 
The  official  French  version  of  the  past  fort- 
night's events  Is  distinctly  different  fnxn 
London's.  The  government i  here  Is  mawng 
only  the  moet  peTtunctarj  attempt  to  con- 
ceal its  glee,  and  it  intends  to  exploit  de- 
valuation to  the  full,  in  line  with  known 
GauUlst  monetary  and  foreign  policy.  Offi- 
cials here  therefore  take  the  view  that  de- 
valuation la  not  the  end  of  a  downhill  road 
for  Britain's  balance  of  payments,  but  the 
beginning  of  an  acute  crisis  in  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system,  of  which  the  pound 
Is  doubtless  the  weakest  pillar  but  in  which 
the  other  pillar — the  dollar — is  now  In  for  a 
rough  time. 

It  may  seem  sur|Hlsing  that  the  Preneh 
government  should  hold  this  view  after  the 
agreement  at  Rio  this  autumn  to  create  a 
new  International  money.  The  Ftench.  how- 
ever, believe  they  scored  a  decisive  point 
over  the  Americans  In  the  liquidity  nego- 
tiations when  they  prevented  any  decision 
being  taken  on  the  Implementation  of  the 
famous  contingency  plan  once  the  new 
scheme  has  been  ratified.  The  feeling  in  Pari* 
(or  perhaps  one  should  say,  the  hope)  la  that 
this  uncertainty  coxild  now  be  fatal  for  the 
gold  exchange  standard. 

This  view  determined  France's  behaviour 
in  the  weeks  before  the  devaluation.  Ac- 
cording to  official  sources  here,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Bank  of  England  went  to  Basle 
on  November  12th  to  ask,  not  for  the  $350 
million  which  he  got  that  day  through  the 
BIS.  but  for  at  least  $1,000  million.  This  sum 
was  refused  to  him,  and  even  the  $380  mil- 
lion had  a  gold  guarantee  and  was  not  lent 
directly  by  the  central  banks  themaelvec. 

All  during  the  following  week  Britain 
tried  to  get  the  $1,000  million  it  had  asked 
for  at  Basle.  But  the  central  banks  hesitated 
because  according  to  crfScial  sources  In  Parlt, 
the  loan  previously  granted  at  Basle  In  May 
1966  was  given  on  condition  that  Britain 
keeps  an  equal  amount  of  its  credit  with  the 
IMF  intact.  As  everyone  knew  Britain  was 
likely  to  re-draw  from  the  Fund  after  re- 
payment on  December  3nd,  everyone  won- 
dered what  would  bec(»ne  of  the  guarantee 
which  was  supposed  to  cover  between  $800 
million  and  $1,000  million  of  credit  which 
was  already  outstanding. 

Just  before  the  weekend.  It  is  said  here. 
the  Bank  of  England  asked  M.  Schweitzer, 
the  managing  director  of  the  IMF.  if  the 
Fund  could  lend  Britain.  In  addition  to  the 
$1.4  billion  already  requested,  a  further  $600 
million  in  accordance  with  an  emergency 
procedure  foreseen  in  the  articles  of  the 
Fund  but  which  has  never  yet  been  used.  It 
Is  said  that  M.  Schweitzer  refused  point 
blank — an  attitude  which  was  appreciated 
in  Paris,  but  which  was  not  enough  to  wipe 
out  the  resentment  which  the  French  gov- 
ernment feels  against  him.  Immediately,  the 
Bank  of  England  raised  its  requeet  to  the 
central  banks  to  $1,600  million  Instead  of 
the  $1,000  million  fc»-  which  It  originally 
asked.  But  by  Saturday  only  the  Bundesbank 
had  agreed  to  grant  an  unconditional  loan. 

The  Bank  of  France  had  let  It  be  known 
during  the  week  that  if  it  was  asked  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  loan  operation  it  would  require, 
as  a  gxiarantee.  that  a  corresponding  part  of 
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Britain's  drawing  right*  In  the  IMF  should 
be  frozen.  Knowing  this,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land did  not  approach  the  Bank  of  Prance 
which  was  presumably  what  the  French 
wanted :  as  with  Britain's  application  to  join 
the  common  market,  they  wanted  to  oppoee 
without  having  to  say  no. 

Since,  according  to  sources  in  Paris  the 
Bank  of  England  has  had  to  spend  at  least 
$3,000  million  supporting  the  pound  In  the 
foreign  exchange  market  since  June,  the  fact 
that  it  was  unable  In  a  few  days  to  borrow 
$3,000  million  to  fund  Its  short-term  obliga- 
tions made  the  position  untenable.  By 
Thursday.  November  16th.  If  not  sooner  the 
French  authorities  were  more  or  less  sure 
that  the  Bank  of  England  would  resign 
Itself  to  devaluation:  the  alternative  was 
much  too  expensive  to  contemplate. 

Even  thoee  French  officials  who  are  most 
sympathetic  to  Britain  (and  there  are  a 
few)  now  think  that  the  devaluation  has  not 
much  chance  of  success,  because 

1.  they  doubt  if  the  British,  after  more 
than  two  years  of  austerity,  are  ready  to  put 

?.  J    ^  *    ^^^   ^°^   °^   deflation   without 
striking  for  higher  wages;  and 

2.  they  doubt  even  more  whether  the 
Bank  of  England  will  be  able  to  maintain 
Bank  rate  at  8  per  cent  for  more  than  a  few 

o,ffJ^»°'^fjK  *Pf  ^''^  °'"  *^^  '°°°t»>s  at  the 
outside.  Without  this  rate  of  Interest,  they 
ask  Is  jt  not  likely  that  holders  of  sterll^ 
wlU  try  to  convert  it  Into  other  currencies 
?h-  1?.^  r  ^"^,  '=*^''  '"*^  Kold?  Already  In 
Iroh  nf   T  ****"  ^^*  ^'^'■"^K  l>alances  have 

«t-^?.  1^.*'^''?/''°  '^°'^''  ^*^^ly-  It  ''ould  be 
astonishing  if  the  money  were  to  return  to 

London.  Indeed.  In  two  or  three  months  a 

new  outflow  could  begin. 

^JJl'i***!^''  f  ^  *^*  ^^°°^  government  may 

ine  pound  s  embarrassment.  The  Middle  East 
crisis  gave  It  Its  first  opening.  Since  there  was 
no  Ann  agreement  In  the  Group  of  Ten  actu- 
Ar/n.  "^'■^^te  J^^w  liquidity,  and  since  the 
Arabs  were  likely  to  pull  capital  out  of 
Loridon.  gold  seemed  bound  to  be  In  demand 
?«,!n*.°°®  !."^  value-to  use  President  de 
?p?,^iV°'"'*^  °'  *^°  y*^  agcv-and  as  the 
refuge  of  nervous  speculators.  It  appears  It 

Tw'^Sil  *  ^^"^  '^^^^  "^'"'■^  t^e  Israeli  attack 
that  Prance  decided  to  exercUe  Its  right  of 
opting  out  Of  the  gold  pool:  It  told  Its  part- 
ners that  it  would  not  share  In  any  further 
extensions  of  the  pool's  endowment.  Accord- 
ing to  sources  In  Paris,  the  pool  has  had  to 
ask  since  then  for  14  separate  $60  mllUon  In- 
jections of  gold  so  as  to  meet  Its  commit- 
ments It  appears  from  this  that  the  demand 
for  gold  rose  sharply  on  the  day  the  Middle 
East  crisis  broke  out,  and  has  been  strong 
ever  since.  (But  the  French  figures  are  hotly 
SSt*)"        "^  °^^"  central  bankers— see  page 

Needless  to  say.  these  facts  only  strength- 
ened the  determination  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment to  fight  the  BritUh  application  to 
Join  the  common  market.  The  calculation  in 
Paris  seems  to  be  that  Europe  would  lose  the 
Whole  benefit  of  Its  strong  financial  position 
(common  market  gold  reserves  total  $15,000 
million)  If  Britain  succeeded  In  opening  ne- 
gotiations, since  the  outcome  might  well  be 
that  the  common  market  would  have  to  take 
up  the  burden  of  the  sterilng  balances  In 
one  way  or  another.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
suggest  that  the  French  government  Is  op- 
posed for  all  time  to  the  Idea  of  a  European 
backing  for  the  sterling  balances.  But  the 
authorities  appear  to  believe  that  the  longer 
they  delay,  the  more  power  the  Six  will  have 
to  Impose  their  conditions  on  Britain  and 
that  eventually  they  will  be  able  to  make 
agreements  directly  with  the  holders  of 
sterling  balances,  by-passing  the  Bank  of 
r>ngiand. 

MMnwhlle  the  French  government  Is 
watching  closely  the  effects  of  the  devalua- 
tion on  the  French  balance  of  payments  and 
on  particular  Industries.  The  government 
did  not  hesitate  a  few  days  ago  to  ask  the 
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European  Commission  once  again  for  per- 
mission to  put  quotas  on  Imports  of  domestic 
appUances  from  Italy.  This  decision  shows 
that  the  government  Is  not  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice any  Important  sector  of  Indxistry  to  for- 
eign competition  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, when  the  economy  is  stlU  sluggUh 
and  there  are  400.000  unemployed.  And  there 
Is  no  reason  to  think  that  Prance  would  treat 
BrItUh  exports  better  than  Italian. 

Mr.  S41chel  Debr6,  the  finance  minister 
presided  over  a  meeting  of  the  common  mar- 
ket finance  ministers  in  Paris  on  the  evening 
of  Sunday.  November  19th.  Officials  here  at- 
tach great  Importance  to  a  paragraph  of  the 
communique  published  after  the  meeting 
which  speaks  of  the  need  to  keep  a  close  eye 
on  the  development  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion. This,  as  It  Is  seen  In  ParU.  means  that 
Prance  will,  U  necessary,  call  on  Its  partners 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  excessively 
strong  foreign  competition  from  making 
things  worse  In  the  community  And  M 
Debr6  told  the  council  of  ministers  on 
Wednesday  this  week  that  he  saw  lltUe  Im- 
mediate prospects  of  faster  expansion. 

France  therefore  intends  to  raise  the  prob- 
lem of  Britain's  export  rebate  when  the 
Group  of  Ten  meets  on  Monday  to  discuss 
Britain's  new  drawing  from  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  The  French  will  main- 
tain that  these  rebates  must  be  abolished 
Immediately  and  not  next  April,  as  Mr  WU- 
son  proposes.  France  will  also  probably  Insist 
that  the  IMF  should  finance  $400  million  of 
Britain's  new  drawing  by  selling  gold.  The 
Fund's  gold  reserves  are  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Treasury  against  gold  certifi- 
cates, a  procedure  which  has  always  been 
criticised  In  Paris.  Another  point  now  being 
considered  In  Paris  Is  whether  France  should 
demand  immediate  repayment  of  the  $40  mU- 
llon  which  It  lent  Britain  through  the  BIS 
12  days  ago  as  soon  as  Britain  has  made  Its 
new  drawing  on  the  Fund.  All  In  all  Parts  is 
showing  no  reluctance  to  fish  In  troubled 
waters. 


NO  REAL  ALTERNATIVE  TO  PRESENT 
U.S.   POLICY  IN   VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Star- 
TYlbune.  of  Casper,  Wyo.,  has  observed 
editorially  that  no  real  alternative  is  of- 
fered in  Vietnam.  Its  lead  editorial  on 
November  15.  1967,  states: 

To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  to  adopt 
an  Isolationist  policy  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  American  history  In  this  century 
To  retire  to  Australia  or  even  farther  perim- 
eters, would  be  an  Invitation  to  China  or  Its 
satellite  governments  to  swallow  those  coun- 
tries which  depend  on  U.S.  support. 

These  are  simple  facts,  the  editor 
wrote,  and  cannot  be  ignored.  The  only 
tenable  suggestions  to  come  from  the 
critics  of  present  policy  are  variations 
which  they  beUeve  may  offer  some  hope. 
In  short,  they  are  not  true  alternatives 
says  the  Star-Tribune,  adding  that  some 
credit  must  be  given  those  who  propose 
abandoning  the  battle  because  "they  at 
least  have  a  definite,  solid  idea." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Star- 
Tribune  editorial,  entitled  "No  Real  Al- 
ternative," be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Is  following  a  course  which  Is  as  logical  as 
the  alternatives  which  have  been  suggested 
We  shall  disagree  with  the  President  on 
those  Issues  where  we  find  his  poUcles  and 
views  open  to  challenge.  We  shaU.  In  the 
meantime,  assume  that  he  Is  doing  a  fair 
Job  In  a  very  difficult  mUltary  situation. 

There  Is  only  one  real  choice — either  press 
forward  with  the  war  or  pull  out  of  Vietnam 
Some  credit  must  be  given  to  the  pacifists 
because  they  at  least  have  a  definite,  soUd' 
Idea.  While  we  do  not  care  to  buy  It.  we  find 
It  as  palatable  as  many  In-between  sugges- 
tions regarding  strategy  and  tactics. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  debate  at  the  mo- 
ment on  whether  the  United  States  should 
discontinue  bombings  in  North  Vietnam 
That  becomes  a  humanitarian  as  well  as  a 
military  question,  but  war  Is  not  very  hu- 
manitarian, and  the  Issue  Is  a  kind  of  Hob- 
son's  choice. 

The  weakness  of  the  opposition  to  VA. 
policy  lies  In  the  fact  that  none  of  the  spokes- 
men have  oome  forward  with  specific  courses 
of  action  for  which  they  can  offer  any  kind 
of  guarantee.  The  best  they  can  do  Is  sug- 
gest variations  which  may  offer  some  hope. 
This  was  particularly  evident  last  Sunday 
when  Lt.  General  Jamee  M.  Gavin  answered 
questions  on  a  Meet  the  Press  panel.  General 
Gavin  has  received  public  attention  because 
of  his  enclave  theory  and  later  because  of 
his  statement  that,  although  a  Democrat,  he 
could  no  longer  support  President  Johnson. 
He  Is  talked  of,  perhaps  not  too  seriously,  as 
a  Republican  presidential  candidate.  He  dis- 
avows any  such  ambitions. 

General  Gavin  made  a  trip  to  Vietnam.  He 
appears  to  believe  we  are  doing  reasonably 
well  under  the  circumstances  but  that  It  may 
take  many  years,  perhaps  five  or  ten.  to  get 
the  situation  In  order.  He  talks  much  of  the 
hopeful  benefits  of  a  bombing  pause,  but  In 
the  same  breath  he  voices  doubt  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  will  be  willing  to  talk  peace  until  after 
the  1968  elections.  This  Is  the  general  tenor 
of  most  of  the  statements  which  question 
the  war  strategy— that  some  other  course 
might  be  "hopeful." 

There  Is  no  need  here  to  argue  for  or 
against  a  cessation  In  the  bombing.  There 
is  reason  to  question,  however  whether  we 
have  not  known  all  along,  at  least  In  a  gen- 
eral way.  what  we  are  fighting  for  In  South- 
east Asia.  The  domino  theory  Is  not  newly 
Introduced  to  the  International  scene. 

American  participation  In  Far  East  affairs 
Is  not  new.  Including  Vietnam,  this  country 
has  fought  five  wars  In  that  part  of  the  globe 
In  less  than  70  years.  Starting  with  the 
Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  these  have 
cost  more  than  158,000  American  lives. 

To  pull  out  of  Vietnam  would  be  to  adopt 
an  Isolationist  policy  which  would  be  con- 
trary to  American  history  in  this  century  To 
Retire  to  AustraUa  or  even  farther  perimeters, 
would  be  an  InvlUtlon  to  China  or  Its  satel- 
lite governments  to  swallow  those  countries 
which  depend  on  U.S.  support. 

Although  It  has  seemed  fairly  evident  the 
Administration  may  have  been  remiss  In  not 
making  this  clear.  Sen.  Gale  McGee.  who  has 
long  supported  the  war  effort  despite  some 
differences  with  his  Democratic  colleagues, 
quotes  in  a  recent  newsletter  a  statement  by 
I^esldent  Marcos  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
effect  that,  "If  America  is  tired  of  war  and 
pulls  out,  every  country  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  have  to  give  In  to  China." 

This  is  the  fateful  decUlon  that  America 
must  face  today.  We  may  find  the  stakes 
higher  than  we  bargained  for,  but  we  can- 
not much  longer  ignore  the  simple  facts. 
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No   Real   Altkbnative 

Discussion  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  becomes 
an  exercise  In  redundancy. 

This  is  unfortunate  because  of  the  Impli- 
cations of  American  policy  and  the  debate  on 
the  domestic  front.  One  need  not  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson— we  could  have 
preferred  other  men— to  recognize  that  be 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM"  A 
MONUMENT  TO  WOODROW  WIL- 
SON 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  rise  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
rate  comes,  by  chance,  on  the  heels  of  a 


ceremony  last  Friday  honoring  the  birth 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  cere- 
mony, which  took  place  at  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Birthplace  Foimdation  in  Staun- 
ton, Va.,  was  the  occasion  of  a  speech  by 
former  Senator  A.  Willis  Robertson,  on 
the  merits  of  both  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  and  its  founder,  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Wilson 
proposed  a  cautious  study  of  the  Nation's 
economic  system  and  promised  "step  by 
step  we  shall  make  it  what  it  should  be." 
This  promise  was  later  realized,  becom- 
ing a  revolutionary  concept  in  economic 
planning:  a  concept  which  to  this  date 
has  required  no  basic  modification. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  since 
developed  Into  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  our  Nation's  economic  organization. 
President  Wilson's  dedicated  commit- 
ment to  a  goal  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
security  is  one  which  will  long  be  held  as 
a  plus  In  the  historical  scrutiny  of  his 
administration. 

I,  for  one,  have  long  had  a  profound 
admiration  for  Mr.  Wilson,  not  only  as 
a  dynamic  President  and  Oovernor,  but 
also  as  a  brilliant  educator.  New  Jersey 
will  always  boast  Its  pride  In  his  achieve- 
ments. 

I  believe  Senator  Robertson's  remarks 
at  Staunton  pay  great  tribute  to  both 
President  Wilson  and  the  Federal  Re-" 
serve  Act;  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Fedesal  Resebvx  Act 
(Remarks  by  Former  U.S.  Senator  A.  Willis 
Robertson  at  Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace 
Foundation,     Staunton,     Va.,     November 
17,  1967) 

In  accepting  on  behalf  of  the  Foundation 
a  painting  which  depicts  the  signing  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  I  wish  to  express  to 
the  heirs  of  Senator  Glass  our  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  their  generosity.  This  painting  fea- 
tures two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  I  have 
ever  known — President  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Senator  Carter  Glass. 

In  college  I  studied  Wilson's  book  on  State 
Government  and  my  first  entry  Into  politics 
was  as  a  Wilson  delegate  to  our  State  Demo- 
cratic Convention  In  Norfolk  In  1912.  A  letter 
which  I  prize  more  highly  than  any  I  have 
ever  received  contained  only  this  one  line: 
"When  I  retire  from  the  Senate  I  hope  that 
you  will  succeed  me."  It  was  signed  Carter 
Glass. 

In  the  main  entrance  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Building  there  are  Inscribed,  below  the 
handsome  bronze  plaque  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
these  words  from  his  first  Inaugural  address, 
the  delivery  of  which  I  was  privileged  to 
hear: 

"We  shall  deal  with  our  economic  system 
as  It  Is  and  as  it  may  be  modified,  not  as  it 
might  be  If  we  had  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to 
write  upon.  And  step  by  step  we  shall  make 
It  what  it  should  be." 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  of  an  economic 
system  that  would  be  controlled  by  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  and  not  the  private  bankers  of 
Wall  Street,  was  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. It  was  proposed  by  a  President  whose 
scholarship  and  devotion  to  the  people 
equaled  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  It  was 
sponsored  In  the  House  by  u  member  destined 
to  become  one  of  Virginia's  all-Ume  great 
Senators.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
with    the    whole    hearted    endorsement    of 


Woodrow  Wilson,  created  a  unique  organiza- 
tion In  which  there  was  participation  by  the 
goverimient,  by  the  banking  system,  and  by 
the  public — the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The 
Congress  delegated  to  this  system  the  power 
to  manage  our  money — the  power  to  carry 
out  our  monetary  policy — and  gave  the  sys- 
tem a  large  degree  of  Independence — ^Inde- 
pendence from  the  Executive  Branch  and 
from  the  Congress,  and  from  financial  Inter- 
ests— to  free  It  from  short-run  business  and 
political  pressiires. 

The  progress  of  our  economy  over  the 
years  attests  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  has  served  the  country  well.  Dur- 
ing the  last  54  years  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  expanded  20-fold,  from  $40  billion  In 
1913  to  $790  bUUon  today,  and  ovu-  money 
supply  has  expanded  from  $11  biUlon  In  1913 
to  $180  billion  today.  We  have  gone  through 
two  world  wars  and  a  world-wide  depression, 
and  our  economy  and  our  doUar  have  over 
this  time  become  the  strongest  In  the  world. 

The  genius  of  the  framers  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  system  was  so  soundly  conceived  that  It 
has  needed  no  basic  change  since  its  crea- 
tion. What  It  has  needed  most  In  the  part, 
and  what  It  will  need  most  in  the  future,  is 
defense  of  its  Independence. 

Based  upon  34  years  of  service  In  Congress, 
In  which  I  devoted  much  study  to  the  fiscal 
and  moneury  affairs  of  our  government.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem will  be  a  monimient  to  Wilson  and  to 
Glass  which  will  "teach  men  to  remember 
not  where  they  died  but  where  they  lived." 
May  generations  yet  unborn  visit  Wilson's 
birthplace  and  draw  added  Insight  and  in- 
spiration from  this  picture  of  the  birth  of 
our  Central  Banking  System. 


NEEDED:   A  SPOKESMAN  FOR 
MANKIND 

Mr.  PROXmIRE  Mr.  President,  an 
intriguing  and  constructive  suggestion 
with  great  potential  was  recently  made 
by  a  vice  president  of  the  Center  for  the 
study  of  democratic  Institutions,  Prank 
K.  Kelly,  in  a  guest  editorial  published 
In  the  November  18  edition  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review. 

Mr.  Kelly  proposed  in  the  editorial  that 
the  United  Nations  take  upon  itself  the 
obligation  to  give  humanity  a  full  report 
each  year  on  the  state  of  mankind.  He 
suggested  that  the  Secretary  General  be 
designated  to  deliver  such  a  report  an- 
nually to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly. 

An  annual  state  of  mankind  address 
by  the  Secretary  General  could  rivet  the 
attention  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  as  Mr.  Kelly  points  out, 
upon  "the  great  Issues  that  confront  all 
men  and  women." 

The  achievements  of  the  U.N.  in  the  social 
and  economic  fields,  now  largely  unknown, 
would  be  brought  home  to  people  on  a  new 
scale.  The  Issues  would  be  analyzed  calmly 
and  reviewed  comprehensively  by  a  man  with 
enormous  resources  of  information  and  wis- 
dom from  advisers  of  many  nations. 

The  Secretary  General  could  stand  be- 
fore the  world,  Mr.  Kelly  suggests,  as  a 
"Citizen  of  Humanity,"  seeing  the  planet 
as  a  whole  Just  as  the  astronauts  see  the 
unity  of  the  globe  when  they  fly  aroxmd 

Iv* 

The  state  of  mankind  address  would 
deal  with  universal  social  problems  that 
saddle  all  mankind. 

An  annual  statement  of  this  kind  could 
be  an  enormous  force  for  good  In  the 
world  for  It  could  serve  to  mobilize  wide- 


spread support  for  identified  solutions  to 
problems  that  continue  to  plague  men 
simply  because  it  has  been  impossible  to 
galvanize  sufficient  numbers  to  take 
action. 

I  urge  other  Senators  to  read  Mr. 
Kelly's  imaginative  essay.  I  think  his 
proposal  Is  worthy  of  congressional  en- 
dorsement. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Kelly's  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rigors, 
as  follows: 

A  BPOKxsMAif  Fob  ICAtncnis 

(Editok's  Note.— The  author  of  the  follow- 
ing guest  editorial  is  a  vice  president  of  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions.) 

Ours  is  the  first  age  In  which  men  every- 
where can  see  one  another  and  hear  one 
another.  The  faces  and  voices  of  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America  are  known  now.  Men 
can  learn  together,  grow  together — or  die 
together. 

We  are  moving  toward  the  moon  and  the 
stars.  We  can  build  one  world  or  set  the 
earth  on  fire.  But  who  speaks  for  mankind 
directly,  person-to-person? 

The  United  Nations  Charter  begins:  "We, 
the  peoples.  .  .  ."  That  statement  does  not 
mention  governments  or  delegates.  It  Im- 
plies that  the  ultimate  authority  of  the  XJJSf. 
comes  from  hiunanlty  as  a  whole. 

I  propose  that  It  shoiUd  be  an  obligatton 
of  the  United  Nations  to  give  humanity  a 
full  report  each  year  on  the  state  of  man- 
kind. The  person  who  could  give  such  a 
report  Is  the  Secretary  General.  U  Thant. 
The  Secretary  General  now  submits  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  General  Assembly.  But 
this  is  largely  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  U.N.  agencies  and  a  review  of  questions 
examined  by  delegates  and  experts.  It  does 
not  contain  a  general  statement  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  world. 
My  proposal  is  this: 

Once  a  year — perhaps  on  the  last  Sunday 
in  January — the  Secretary  General  would  be 
given  one  hour  of  prime  time  on  all  the 
broadcasting  networks.  His  State  of  Mankind 
Address  would  be  carried  by  communications 
satellites  to  all  nations.  It  would  be  trans- 
lated into  every  language.  It  would  be 
illustrated  by  films  and  photographs  pro- 
duced by  the  UJf.  information  service. 

Every  country  would  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide several  hours  of  prime-time  broctdcasts, 
for  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  report,  for 
commentaries,  criticisms,  and  suggestions 
for  revisions.  Newspapers  and  leading  mag- 
azines in  all  nations  would  be  asked  to  carry 
the  text  or  extensive  summaries  of  the  State 
of  Mankind  Address,  perhaps  with  comments 
from  educators,  political  leaders,  appointed 
and  elected  ofBclals,  heads  of  women's 
organizations,  church  groups  and  noted 
citizens. 

The  reoort  would  be  published  as  a  paper- 
bf\ck  book,  with  Illustrations,  and  would  be 
distributed  to  schools  and  libraries  in  aU  the 
member-nations.  Copies  would  also  be  offered 
to  countries  not  belonging  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  people  of  the  world  would  be  in- 
vited to  write  to  the  Secretary  General,  in 
care  of  broadcasting  stations,  newspapers, 
magazines,  schools,  and  libraries,  giving  their 
views  on  his  report  and  their  ideas  for  speed- 
ing the  development  of  a  world  civilization. 
With  the  aid  of  the  new  communications 
devices  and  the  use  of  all  the  old  methods  of 
communication,  the  Secretary  General  could 
reach  across  the  national  and  cultural  bar- 
riers that  now  divide  humanity.  He  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  the  great  Issues  that 
confront  all  men  and  women.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  U.N.  In  the  social  and  econocnlc 
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fields,  now  largely  unknown,  would  be 
brought  home  to  people'  on  a  new  scale.  The 
Issues  would  be  analyzed  calmly  and  reviewed 
comprehensively  by  a  man  with  enormous 
resources  of  Information  and  wisdom  from 
advisers  of  many  nations.  But  the  Secretary 
General  would  speak  primarily  as  a  person — 
as  a  bimian  being  chosen  by  his  fellows  to 
stand  before  the  world  as  a  Citizen  of 
Humanity,  seeing  the  planet  as  a  whole,  Just 
as  the  astronauts  see  the  unity  of  the  globe 
when  they  fly  around  It. 

The  late  Pope  John  spoke  to  all  men  of 
goodwill  as  a  person — and  the  message  went 
far  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  He  reached  the  people  of  the  world. 
As  a  spokesman  for  mankind,  the  Secretary 
General  coiUd  gain  a  universal  hearing,  per- 
haps larger  than  tbe  attention  given  to  Pope 
John. 

In  the  annual  Report  on  the  State  of  Man- 
kind, the  Secretary  General  would  describe 
what  he  had  learned  from  others  in  the  world 
community  and  would  present  the  problems 
of  mankind  from  many  points  of  view.  But 
be  could  go  on  to  voice  his  own  views  as  a 
person  concerned  about  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Last  June,  the  first  global  television  pro- 
gram. Out  World,  was  presented  to  a  potential 
audience  of  900  million  persons.  Five  Commu- 
nist countries — the  Soviet  Union,  East  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia 
— withdrew  from  the  project  shortly  before 
the  program  went  on  the  air.  The  three  major 
American  commercial  networks  did  not  par- 
ticipate. But  the  program  was  carried  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Television  network. 

Although  the  deficiencies  of  this  program 
were  pointed  out  by  critics,  the  fact  that  such 
a  broadcast  did  reach  many  parts  of  the  earth 
Indicated  that  the  facilities  could  be  assem- 
bled and  coordinated.  Technically,  this  ex- 
perience showed  that  a  State  of  Mankind 
broadcast  on  an  annual  basis  could  certainly 
be  carried  out. 

Whether  such  a  report  can  become  a  reality 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  people  in 
many  nations  to  work  together  on  such  a 
project.  The  United  World  Federalists  and 
other  groups  with  chapters  in  many  coun- 
tries might  make  it  possible  to  provide  the 
support  which  the  Secretary  General  would 
need.  The  potential  benefits  for  humanity 
are  clear. 

Mankind  needs  a  spokesman.  U  Thant 
could  be  the  first  one  to  speak  for  the  Com- 
munity of  Man. 


JOHN  DAVIS  LODGE  CRITICIZES 
L.  B.  J.  FOR  TRADING  WITH 
RUSSIA 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Information  of  Congress  and  the  country, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  body  of  the  Record 
some  Interesting  and  Informative  news- 
stories  recently  published  In  newspapers 
In  the  State  of  Montana.  They  comment 
upon  addresses  delivered  a  week  ago  In 
Great  Falls  and  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  an 
accompan3rlng  press  conference  by  for- 
mer Ambassador  John  Davis  Lodge.  They 
allude  to  some  of  the  more  discouraging 
and  disillusioning  aspects  of  our  war  In 
Vietnam. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)   Tribune, 
Nov.  18,   1967) 

Adm unsTSATioN  CKrnctzKD  FOR  Trading  WrrH 

Rttssia 

John  Davla  Lodge  said  here  Friday  night 

the  national  administration  Is  attempting  to 

build  bridges  with  the  Soviet  Union  while 


we  are  engaged  In  a  war  In  which  Russia  is 
supplying  our  enemies  in  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  with  80  per  cent  of  their  arms 
and  equipment. 

Lodge,  former  ambassador  to  Spain,  for- 
mer member  of  Congress  and  former  gover- 
nor of  Connecticut,  spoke  at  Hotel  Rainbow 
at  the  inaugural  dinner  of  the  new  Metro- 
politan Dinner  Club  of  Great  Falls. 

"All  the  petroleum,  all  the  MIGs.  all  the 
SAM  missiles,  all  the  other  aircraft  artillery, 
and  the  sophisticated  weapons  systems"  being 
used  against  United  States  forces  In  Vietnam 
are  coming  from  Russia.  Lodge  charged. 

TRADE   GROWS 

On  the  other  hand,  be  continued,  U.S. 
trade  with  Russia  and  tbe  Soviet  block  of 
nations  in  Eastern  Eniroiie  amounted  to  $376.7 
million  in  1966,  an  Increase  of  40  per  cent 
over  1966. 

"This  trade  has  been  Interpreted  as  'aid' 
by  the  State  Department.  It  seems  to  me  in- 
tolerable that  the  United  States  should  be 
granting  this  kind  of  aid  to  the  Soviet  Union 
while  they  are  killing  our  fighting  men  by 
proxy,"  Lodge  declared. 

"I  support  the  essential  pvirpoee  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  I  think  that  we  should 
bring  aU  elements  of  our  foreign  policy  In 
line  with  this  commitment,"  the  former  dip- 
lomat explained. 

Earlier,  in  an  Interview,  Lodge  was  asked 
if  his  views  might  appear  somewhat  at 
variance  with  the  position  of  his  brother, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  as  former  ambassador  to 
Vietnam  and  a  member  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration's State  Department. 

"I  never  speak  for  my  brother,"  he  replied. 

He  added,  however,  he  thought  his  brother 
had  done  "a  splendid  Job."  and  that  he 
supports  what  his  brother  did. 

VIEWS    ON     RUSSIA 

Elaborating  on  his  views  about  Russia, 
Lodge  continued: 

"If  peaceful  co-existence  were  not  a  tactic 
for  the  Russians,  rather  than  an  objective, 
they  could  achieve  it  by  calUng  off  their  aid 
to  our  enemies  in  Vietnam,  and  also  by  stop- 
ping fomenting  trouble  aU  over  the  world, 
as  for  Instance  In  the  Middle  East  where  they 
granted  massive  support  to  the  Arabs." 

Noting  he  is  a  former  national  president  of 
Junior  Achievement,  which  seeks  to  ground 
young  persons  In  the  principles  of  free  enter- 
prise. Lodge  said: 

"Our  young  people  should  be  taught  the 
most  Important  freedom  la  the  freedom  to 
choose.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  kind 
of  attempt  to  substitute  freedom  from  neces- 
sity of  choice  for  freedom  to  choose. 

"Since  free  enterprise  btillt  this  country,  I 
think  we  should  want  to  see  our  young  peo- 
ple, and  older  people,  too,  receive  adequate 
education  In  the  advantages  of  the  private 
property,  profit-and-loss,  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem." 

CAMPAIGN    COMMENT 

Asked  for  comment  about  the  1968  election 
campaign  outlook.  Lodge  said  "I'm  for  Rich- 
ard Nixon,"  and  added :  "The  safest  thing  for 
us  Republicans  is  to  assume  there  is  going  to 
be  a  totigh  struggle,  and  we'd  better  behave 
like  the  underdog." 

"I  think  we  have  a  good  opportimlty,"  he 
said,  "and  we  should  unite  behind  whomever 
is  nominated. 

"I  am  a  firm  believer  In  the  eleventh  com- 
mandment— "Thou  Shalt  not  speak  ill  of  any 
other  Republican,'  "  he  grinned. 

Since  this  would  be  President  Johnson's 
last  campaign,  "I  don't  think  they  could  pre- 
vent" his  nomination  again,  Lodge  com- 
mented. 

"Lyndon  Johnson  is  highly  competitive  by 
nature"  he  observed  adding  "We  can't  avoid 
a  struggle." 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  discuss  Internal 
affairs  Lodge  referred  to  lawlessness  as  per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  confronting 
the  nation. 
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"The  great  question  Is  how  much  lawless- 
ness a  society  can  withstand  without  being 
destroyed"  he  said. 

W.  E.  Wendt  presided  at  the  dinner  which 
was  attended  by  391  persons.  Robert  A.  Schus- 
ter Introduced  the  speaker  and  Robert  D. 
Warden  presented  the  newly  elected  board 
of  governors  to  the  club. 

(From    the    Missoula    (Mont.)     MissouUan 
Nov.  20, 1967] 

Take    Orr    the   Wraps    in    Vietnam,    Lodge 

Urges  in  Interview  Ho&e 

(By  Gary  Langley) 

John  Davis  Lodge,  former  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Spain  and  brother  of  1960  Republican  vice 
presidential  nominee  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
told  the  MissouUan  Sunday  night  that  be 
basically  favors  President  Johnson's  policy 
m  Vietnam,  but  the  United  States  should 
"take  the  wraps  off"  possible  military  targets. 

The  former  Connecticut  governor,  who  Is 
here  to  speak  before  the  Metropolitan  Dinner 
Club  of  Greater  Missoula  tonight  at  7:30,  said 
that  Instead  of  putting  pilots  in  the  air  to 
destroy  MIGS,  "we  should  be  destroying  them 
on  the  docks  of  Haiphong  Harbor." 

Lodge,  who  was  twice  elected  to  Congress 
from  Connecticut,  said  that  the  present  posl- 
•  tion  of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam  Is  "more 
dangerous  than  to  escalate." 

Lodge  warned  that  the  United  States 
should  stop  trading  vtlth  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
country  that  is  furnishing  the  Viet  Cong  with 
80  per  cent  of  their  anna  and  equipment, 
until  "they  stop  causing  trouble  for  us" 
throughout  the  world.  He  pointed  to  the 
Middle  East  and  Cuba. 

"Russians  are  killing  Americans  by  proxy," 
Lodge  said. 

He  said  America  should  not  ask  men  to 
risk  their  lives  when  we  "help  our  enemies." 

He  cited  that  United  States  trade  with 
Russia  amounted  to  $376.7  billion  In  1966,  a 
40  per  cent  Increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Anticipating  next  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion. Lodge  described  former  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon  as  the  most  likely  Republican 
to  defeat  President  Johnson. 

He  described  Nixon  as  having  the  most  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs  of  any  of  the  Re- 
publican contenders. 

Lodge  said  he  thinks  Nlzon  also  oould  unite 
the  Republican  party  better  than  the  other 
potential  candidates. 

"I  am  for  Nixon,  strongly  and  actively," 
said  Lodge,  a  charter  member  of  the  Nixon 
for  President  committee. 

He  described  California  Gov.  Ronald 
Reagan  as  a  natural  heir  to  Sen.  Barry  Gold- 
water,  but  "liberal  elements  have  reserva- 
tions about  him." 

Lodge  predicted  that  Michigan  Gov.  George 
Romney  probably  will  lose  the  support  of  the 
GOP  conservative  element  because  of  his 
refusal  to  support  Goldwater  In  tbe  1964 
election.  Romney  officially  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  GOP  presidential  nomina- 
tion Saturday. 

Lodge  has  been  connected  with  motion  pic- 
tures in  Hollywood,  Rome,  Paris  and  London. 
He  said  he  once  played  Shirley  Temple's 
father  in  a  movie. 

He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1946  from  Connecticut's  4th  dis- 
trict, and  was  re-elected  in  1948.  He  was 
elected  Connecticut's  chief  executive  In  1950. 

He  was  Pres.  Elsenhower's  special  ambassa- 
dor on  presidential  missions  to  Panama. 
Costa  Rica  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  wu  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Spain  in  1965.  He 
served  In  that  poet  six  years,  the  longest  term 
of  any  U.S.  ambassador  to  that  country. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  these 
press  reports  speak  for  themselves.  We 
are  all  aware,  of  course,  of  the  great  pub- 
lic record  of  former  Ambassador  Lodge. 
He  served  for  several  years  In  our  Na- 
tional Congress  as  a  Member  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives;  he  Is  a  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
and  In  addition  to  being  a  former  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Spain  he  has  per- 
formed a  number  of  other  diplomatic 
missions  for  the  American  Government. 
A  noted  speaker  and  writer.  Mr.  Lodge 
spends  a  great  deal  of  time  communi- 
cating with  our  fellow  American  citizens 
about  the  trends  of  our  times. 

Additionally,  of  course.  It  Is  well  known 
that  John  Davis  Lodge  is  the  national 
chairman  of  CEASE — the  Committee  To 
End  Aid  to  the  Soviet  Enemy.  Prom  Its 
national  headquarters  at  suite  1061,  Na- 
tional Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C.. 
CEASE  is  making  steady  and  Important 
progress  toward  Its  goal  of  gathering  10 
million  signatures  to  petitions  demand- 
ing that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
rescind  his  Executive  orders  providing  for 
the  unrestricted  sale  to  Russia  of  some 
450  American  products — many  of  them 
highly  strategic  In  military  importance — 
at  the  very  time  Russia  and  her  Commu- 
nist satellites  In  Europe  are  supplying  all 
of  the  petroleum,  all  of  the  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  90  percent  of  all  supplies 
and  military  equipment  required  by  the 
Communists  of  Hanoi  to  keep  their 
armies  in  the  field,  to  prolong  this  bloody 
war,  to  maintain  their  stubborn  refusal 
to  come  to  the  negotiating  table,  and  to 
expand  steadily  and  startlingly  our 
American  casualties  in  far-off  Asia. 

Many  Americans  are  now  sending  con- 
tributions to  CEASE  to  help  finance 
newspaper  advertisements  opposing  the 
Johnson  formula  of  feeding  and  fighting 
our  enemy  at  the  same  time  and  asking 
for  petitions  to  circulate  to  mobilize 
American  public  opinion  against  this  in- 
consistent and  self-defeating  wartime 
policy.  As  CEASE  gathers  new  members 
and  new  funds,  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans are  wiring  or  writing  their  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  their  Senators, 
and  the  President  and  Vice  President 
that  they  bitterly  resent  having  their 
Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam  shot  and  killed 
by  weapons  which  our  wartime  trade  pol- 
icies with  Communist  Russia  help  put 
into  the  hands  of  her  Communist  allies 
in  North  Vietnam. 

As  Ambassador  Lodge  so  succinctly 
puts  it,  "Russians  are  killing  Americans 
by  proxy." 

Even  worse.  It  could  fairly  be  said  that 
Americans  selling  and  shipping  supplies 
to  Russia  now  that  she  and  her  Commu- 
nist allies  have  become  the  sole  military 
support  of  Hanoi  are  In  fact,  "shooting 
their  own  fellow  citizens  and  the  fiower 
of  American  youth  by  proxy." 

It  is  indeed  high  time  that  President 
Johnson  admits  the  futility  and  the 
failure  of  his  "kiss  and  kill  trade  policy" 
with  the  Communists  and  puts  an  end  to 
this  wartime  trade  with  the  enemy.  How 
else,  indeed,  can  we  ever  end  or  win  this 
cruel  war  short  of  undergoing  a  humili- 
ating defeat? 


ASIAN    NATIONS    IDENTIFY    WITH 
UNITED  STATES  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 

visit  to  Washington  by  Japanese  Prime 

Minister  Elsaku  Sato  underscored  figain 

the  Important  fact  that  the  leaders  of 
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the  independent  Asian  states  imderstand 
and  support  America's  action  in  Viet- 
nam. Columnist  Richard  Wilson  observed 
in  the  Washington  Star,  November  20: 
Sato  blasted  tbe  myth  that  no  major  na- 
tion identifies  with  the  United  States  in 
Vietnam. 

Indeed,  it  was  a  myth.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  record  clearly  shows  that  Asian 
nations  are  with  us.  Mr.  Wilson's  col- 
umn, one  by  Carl  Rowan  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  November  22.  and  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  entitled  "Vietnam  and 
Asia  Alignment,"  published  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  November  19,  1967, 
make  this  point  very  clear.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Ftom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 
Nov.  20. 1967] 

Sato  Visrr  to  United  Statd  Enhanos 

Vision  of  Pachtc  Bra 
It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  President 
Johnson  and  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Elsaku 
Sato  got  along  well.  This  marks  a  maturity 
of  Japanese-American  postwar  relations 
which  unquestionably  will  prove  to  be  of 
great  significance  in  what  some  people  at  the 
White  House  call  the  Pacific  era. 

Our  relations  with  Japan  are  probably  bet- 
ter than  with  England.  We  are  becoming 
closer  associated  in  Asia  with  a  nation  which 
will  soon  become  the  world's  third  greatest 
industrial  power,  exceeded  only  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sato  blasted  the  myth  that  no  major  na- 
tion identifies  with  the  United  States  in  Viet- 
nam. Japan's  material  aid  to  Vietnam  will  be 
increased.  Japan  will  take  greater  risks  in  tbe 
operations  of  the  Asian  bank.  Sato  could  act 
with  confidence  in  these  matters  because  the 
government's  measure  of  opinion  In  Japan 
shows  70  percent  back  America's  actions  In 
Vietnam. 

Japan  has  a  noisy,  headUne-grabbing  mi- 
nority Just  like  the  United  States,  and  Just 
as  prone  to  violence.  But  the  underlying  sup- 
port for  what  Sato  represents  is  strong.  Japan 
has  a  way  to  go  yet  in  raising  its  standard 
of  living  to  the  American  and  Western  Euro- 
pean level,  but  it  is  on  its  way. 

Japan  also  will  have  to  mature  more  in 
the  ways  of  the  real  world  before  Okinawa 
and  the  Ryukyus  can  be  returned  to  her.  This 
involves  recognizing  the  necessity  of  UJB.- 
controlled  nuclear  weapons  on  Japanese 
bases,  as  Is  the  case  In  West  Germany. 

The  atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier.  Enter- 
prise, will  soon  make  a  Journey  to  Japan  to 
illustrate  that  nuclear  energy  has  other  pur- 
poses than  to  obliterate  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki. But  It  will  be  some  years  before  tbe  con- 
stitutional changes  can  be  made  and  the 
public  attitude  altered  to  fit  the  realities  of 
modern  Japan  confronted  by  Chinese  nuclear 
rockets. 

Pew  people  in  America  yet  have  Johnson's 
vision  of  the  Pacific  era.  The  country  as  a 
whole  was  not  responsive  to  bis  Asian  trip 
last  year.  Korea's  spiu-t  forwtird  arouses  little 
interest  In  this  country.  Japan's  steady  climb 
to  Industrial  eminence  Is  more  visible  here  In 
the  form  of  the  Sony  electronic  products  and 
the  new  Japanese  automobUes. 

Japan  is  interested  not  only  in  America  but 
in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union  In  the 
indxistrial  development  of  Siberia. 

All  these  matters  are  more  real  at  the 
White  House  than  with  the  American  public 
at  large.  Australia's  political  reorientation 
toward  America,  rather  than  England,  as  Il- 
lustrated by  Prime  Minister  Holt's  frequent 
Intimate  visits  with  Johnson,  is  another  fac- 
tor In  the  White  House  vision  of  the  Pacific 


era.  Australia  for  the  first  time  considtfs  her- 
self a  part  of  Asia.  Her  trade  with  Japan  la 
now  greater  than  with  England. 

The  alignment  with  Johnson's  aims  of  the 
scrappy  prime  minister  of  Singapore,  the  new 
found  compatlbUity  with  Indonesia,  the 
modification  in  the  attitude  of  Prince 
Sihanouk  in  Cambodia — all  these  things,  too, 
are  part  of  the  vision  of  the  Pacific  era. 

In  that  vision  the  war  in  Vietnam  appears 
crucial.  Without  the  protection  of  a  freely 
chosen  government  In  South  Vietnam  the 
Pacific  vision  fades  Into  rhetoric.  Johnson's 
critics  would  like  to  have  It  remain  there. 
They  do  not  believe  In  the  Pacific  vision.  TTiey 
consider  It  quixotic  and  unreal. 

The  rest  of  tbe  country  does  not  even 
understand  it.  The  fighting  in  Vietnam  Is  far 
off  and  limited  in  scope,  and  supported  as 
stopping  the  advance  of  communism.  ItM 
war  is  not  seen  In  its  true  frame  as  guaran- 
teeing eventual  Asian  regional  cooperation, 
with  the  United  States  playing  a  leading, 
fraternal  and  profitable  part. 

Johnson's  vision  races  some  years  Into  tbe 
future  and  beyond  the  final  settlement  of 
the  Vietnam  war  to  the  time  when  a  more 
tractable  China  can  play  its  part  In  regional 
Asian  cooperation  along  with  North  Vietnam. 

The  Sato  visit  did  nothing  to  destroy  the 
Pacific  vision  but  enhanced  It  greatly.  The 
Japanese  have  much  to  gain  from  the  Pacific 
vision  and  so  does  South  Vietnam  and  North 
Vietnam  as  well. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 
Nov.  22,  1987] 

Many  Asian  Chiets  Now  Sitppoktino 
Johnson 
"President  Johnson  is  a  political  genius 
on  domestic  matters,  but  when  It  comes  to 
foreign  poUcy  he's  at  a  total  loss." 

That  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  truism 
by  Americans  of  aU  poUtical  and  economic 
circles.  How  Johnson  must  wish,  these  days, 
that  it  was  somewhat  closer  to  the  truth! 

The  truth  Is  that  the  President  has  been 
doing  remarkably  well  with  his  foreign 
clients.  It  is  only  with  the  homefolk  that 
he  now  seems  unable  to  do  anything  right. 

Never  was  this  more  obvious  than  when 
Prime  Minister  Elsaku  Sato  came  here  and 
gave  a  surprisingly  strong  endorsement  of 
Johnson's  policies  in  Vietnam  and  South- 
east Asia. 

The  newspapers  were  full  of  stories  and 
photographs  of  bearded,  brazen  American 
protesters  acting  like  fascists  around  a  New 
York  hotel  where  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  spoke.  But  this  poUUcally  sensitive 
Japanese  leader,  who  must  be  delicately 
sure  of  his  ground  before  speaking  on  issue* 
like  the  Vietnam  War,  was  telling  newsmen: 

— That  the  Japanese  and  other  Asians 
support  Johnson's  policies  and  the  Amer- 
ican military  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

— That  the  Japanese  do  not  want  a  UA 
withdrawal  untU  a  lasting  peace  ">"  bs 
negotiated. 

A  fair  observer  would  have  to  say  that 
Johnson  was  a  pretty  good  foreign  poUoy 
operator  to  get  this  kind  of  support  from 
Sato,  and  to  handle  the  touchy  issue  of  the 
Bonin  and  Byukyu  Islands  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  the  Japanese  leader  to  return 
home  reasonably  happy. 

On  Vietnam,  Johnson  has  convinced  Sato 
of  what  he  has  been  unable  to  convince 
Americans:  that  LBJ  Is  a  man  of  pieac^— 
but  a  man  who  knows  that  peace  is  never 
found  at  the  end  of  a  filght  from  responsi- 
bility and  commitments. 

As  much  as  we  all  hate  to  let  facts  Inter- 
fere with  our  prejudices.  It  Is  hard  to  Ig- 
nore the  fact  that  Sato  Is  only  one  of  a 
string  of  Asians  who  give  solid  backing  to 
Johnson's  Vietnam  and  other  Asian  policies. 

A  half  dozen  Asian  chiefs  have  come  here 
recently  making  statements  that  sound  as 
though  they  either  think  Johnson  Is  a  great 
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and  gutty  American,  or  they  are  living  evi- 
dence that  he  Is  the  greatest  persuader  ever 
to  dabble  In  foreign  policy. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore.  Souvanna 
Phouma  of  Laoe,  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman  of 
Malaysia  and  even  Ne  Win  of  Burma  have 
pleaded  with  Johnson  privately  to  see  the 
struggle  through. 

It  Is  signiflcant  that  South  Vietnam's 
neighbors — whether  neutralist  like  Bimna  or 
hawUsh  like  Thailand,  hostile  toward  Amer- 
ica like  Cambodia  or  almost  an  extension  of 
America  like  the  PhUlpplnes— all  express 
genuine  fear  of  Communist  China.  And  most 
of  these  neighbors  believe  the  VS.  military 
Is  the  shield  that  permits  them  to  retain 
their  independence. 

A  major  Communist  goal  has  been  to  Iso- 
late the  United  States  In  terms  of  world 
opinion  on  Vietnam.  They  have  had  some 
success  In  Europe,  mostly  through  the  simple 
tactic  of  quoting  American  critics  of  John- 
son's Asian  policies. 

But  the  Communists  have  not  been  able 
to  isolate  the  United  States  from  the  people 
most  directly  Involved— the  Asians  who  have 
the  most  to  lose  In  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

One  reason  Is  that,  contrary  to  popular 
notions,  Johnson  has  been  a  lot  more  effective 
In  talks  with  foreigners  like  Sato  and  Ne 
Win  than  In  discussions  with  U.S.  congres- 
slonal  leaders,  or  with  some  of  the  powers 
In  his  own  Democratic  party. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cliche  ought  to  be- 
"If  Johnson  could  only  deal  with  Americans 
the  way  he  talks  turkey  with  those  foreign- 
ers." 

I  From  the  Loe  Angeles  (Calif.)  Tlmee.  Nor 
19.  19671 

VlBTNAM  uro  ASUN  AUGNIONT 

In  Washington  last  week  Japan's  Premier 
Haaku  Sato  praised  President  Johnson  for 
ma  efforts  "to  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
the  world,  particularly  In  Asia  at  thl*  mo- 
ment." Lest  anyone  question  the  pdnt  of 
this  statement,  the  Japanese  Embassy  made 
it  clear  that  Sato's  remarks  were  to  be  un- 
derstood as  an  "expression  of  direct  suoDort" 
for  U.S.  poUcy  In  Vietnam. 

Like  other  East  Asian  leaders  Sato  knows 
that  American  Interests  and  responsibilities 
in  Asia  extend  far  beyond  Vietnam,  and  that 
Asian  Interests  are  Intimately  connected  with 
the  US.  effort.  For  the  Inescapable  and  ever 
clearer  fact  U  that  what  happens  In  Viet- 
nam—and what  has  already  happened— Is  of 
vital  relevance  to  the  stability,  development 
and  order  of  all  the  nations  of  the  region. 
Wars  are  either  the  direct  cause  or  the 
catalyst  for  poUtlcal  change.  The  Vietnam 
war  Is  no  different.  Par  from  being  an  end 
In  Itself,  the  conflict  has  had  and  prom- 
ises to  continue  having  a  profound  effect 
on  the  course  of  events  In  Asia. 

Singapore's  Premier  Lee  Kuan  Tew  who 
Just  a  few  years  ago  was  outspokenly 'antl- 
Amerlcan,  gave  perhaps  the  most  succinct 
explanation  of  the  benefit  to  Asians  of  the 
U.S.  presence  In  Vietnam.  What  the  United 
States  has  done,  said  Lee,  Is  give  the  rest 
of  Asia  time  to  prevent  other  Vietnams, 
And    that   la   no   Uttle   accomplishment. 

Any  doubters  need  only  recall  the  situa- 
tion In  AsU  as  It  existed  In  January  1966 
before  the  United  States  entered '  Viet- 
nam In  strength. 

The  Viet  Cong  was  In  clear  sight  of  vic- 
tory. Coup  was  foUowlng  coup  In  Saigon 
and  the  South  Vietnamese  army  was  los- 
ing a  battaUon  of  men  a  week.  Peking  and 
Hanoi  were  saying  loudly  that  Thailand 
would  be  facing  "guerrUla  operations  with- 
in the  year." 

Farther  south,  as  Southeast  Asian  special- 
^t  Arnold  Brackman  recenUy  recaUed 
Sukarno's  Indonesia  was  stepping  up 
Its  ■confrontation'  with  Malaysia  and 
exerting  pressure  on  northern  Borneo  and 
^gapore— with  Ho  Chi  Mlnhs  expressed 
J^nreserved     support,"     a     Jakarta-Peking 
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axis— a   "hammer   and   anvU"- waa   emerg 

oJ?l°^^.®°*  ''"  *°  <^^"  »"  American  and 
British  military  power  from  the  area,  leav- 
ing no  protection  for  the  weak  new  states. 
It  would  be  overstating  the  case  to  say 
that  what  has  happened  In  East  Asia  over 
the  last  three  years  was  due  solely  to  the 
American  effort  in  Vietnam.  But  the  In- 
fluence  of  this  effort^in  the  testimony  of 
some  Asian  leaders  themselves— is  plain. 

The  tangible  presence  of  American  power 
the  demonstrated  wllUngness  to  pursue  a 
difficult  cause,  have  answered  what  many 
were  saying  and  believing  Just  a  few  years 
ago,  that  China  was  Inarguably  the  dominant 
power  m  Asia,  and  tbat  Chinese  and  North 
Vietnamese-supported  Insurrections  were  In- 
evitable throughout  the  area. 

Most  East  Asian  countries  are  militarily 
weak.  Nearly  all  In  Southeast  Asia  have  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  which  are  po- 
tentially exploitable  by  Communist-led  In- 
surrection movements.  All,  for  valid  histori- 
cal reasons,  fear  Chinese  domination 

It  Is  hardly  unreasonable,  then,  that  the 
leaders  of  these  countries  should  welcome 
the  American  effort  In  Vietnam,  and  respond 
}  ^l^  *  confidence  that  was  lacking  In 
early  1965.  Their  declarations  of  support  for 
the  American  effort  are  perhaps  less  Impor- 
tant than  the  political  and  economic  trans- 
formations that  have  teken  place,  in  uood 
part  as  a  result  of  this  effort,  ranging  from 
serious  moves  toward  Internal  Improvement 
to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  Important 
regional  organizations  aimed  at  greater  mu- 
tual social  and  economic  development 

'This  Is  not  to  say  that  these  countries 
desire  a  permanent  American  mUltary  pres- 
ence In  Asia,  or  a  dependence  on  the  Umted 
atatM.  Most  of  the  lands  in  question  achieved 
and  have  maintained  their  Independence  by 
nationalism.  They  do  not  want  either  inter- 
nal Communist  takeovers,  or  subservience  to 
China,  or  reliance  on  the  United  States 

What  we  are  fighting  In  Vietnam— and  the 
other  Asians  know  this— u  the  Idea  that  a 
minority  movement  can  take  advantage  of 
weaknesses  In  the  underdeveloped  lands  and 
bring  Itself  to  power  by  armed  force,  terror- 
Ism  and  subversion.  Just  as  there  Is  an  ex- 
emplary dynamism  to  aggression,  with  one 
success  encouraging  further  efforts  so  too 
quite  probably,  would  the  thwarting  of  the 
Communists'  effort  In  Vietnam  dUcourage 
similar  efforts  elsewhere  In  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  realize  that  the 
support  we  are  getting  from  other  Asian 
states  Is  not  necessarUy  Irrevocable 

For  one  thing  other  leaders  could  attain 
power,  by  the  ballot  box  or  by  force  and 
change  national  policies.  The  time  may  also 
come— we  all  hope— when  Communist  mlU- 
tancy  in  Asia  will  subside,  lessening  the 
need  and  the  welcome  for  the  American  mili- 
tary presence. 
We  are  talking  now.  however,  about  the 

?v*!*1l  ^'^  ^^  '■«^'"<*  °'  *^e  present  shows 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Independent  East 
Asian  states  understand  and  support  what 
we  are  doing. 
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ALLIGATOR  VERGING  ON  EXTINC- 
TION      AS       FASHION       DEMAND 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  month  has  turned  up  some  promis- 
ing signs  that  the  American  public  Is 
becoming  aware  that  the  alligator  hide, 
long  a  luxury  Item  In  shoes,  pocketbooks, 
belts,  and  luggage.  Is  a  luxury  because 
the  animal  that  gives  the  hide  Is  fast 
becoming  rare  and  Is  threatened  with 
extinction.  Recently,  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  the  Washington  Post  pub- 
lished articles  expressing  concern  about 
the  fast-disappearing  species,  quoting  an 


old  poacher  of  the  animals,  that  "they'll 
Mil  until  they  get  the  last  of  them." 

Although  the  Dallas  editorial  noted 
that  nobody  wIU  "hold  the  unlovable 
reptile  In  nostalgic  affection,"  he  is  ob- 
viously winning  friends  among  the  con- 
cerned news  media  of  our  country  i 
commend  writer  Ben  Punk,  of  the  Asso- 
elated  Press;  the  Washington  Post;  and 
the  Dallas  "nmes  Herald  for  this  concern 
over  the  possible  disappearance  of  a  dis- 
tinctive American  species. 

The  plight  of  the  gator  Is  becoming 
worse  every  day.  and  there  Is  a  distinct 
possibility— a  probability  If  such  legis- 
lation as  the  bill  (S.  735)  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs]  is  not  soon  passed  to  prevent  this 
destruction— that  the  alligator  will  be 
killed  out  in  this  country.  I  urge  favor- 
able action  before  the  tragedy  occurs. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  wiping  out  of 
species,  as  is  now  happening  In  the  case 
of  the  alligator,  that  I  submitted  in  Au- 
gust of  this  year  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 41,  to  convene  an  International 
Conference  on  the  Conservation  of  Wlld- 
Itfe.  It  is  necessary  for  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  Join  in  concerted  action 
against  the  unchecked   exploitation  of 
wildlife  that  has  caused  the  extirpation      i 
of  an  average  of  one  species  a  year  since    / 
1900.  Such  international  study  must  be  / 
brought  to  bear  on  this  problem,  which/ 
has  worldwide  dimensions  and  worldwld* 
repercussions.  Man's  progress  mustXot 
be  marred  by  the  decimation  of  tha<*nl- 
mal  species  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanlrtous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled-'AlUgator 
Goes  Way  of  Buffalo,"  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  5,  and  the 
editorial  entitled  "Getting  the  'Gator" 
published  in  the  Dallas  Times  Herald  of 
November  2,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Nov.  6.  19671 
AujCATOK  OoBS  Wat  or  Bdtpalo 
(By  Ben  Funk) 
Miami.  Fla. — In   the   swamplands   of   the 
southeastern  states,  an  army  of  Illegal  hunt- 
ers  Is   adding  another   chapter  to   the  old 
story   of   wanton   deetruction   of   American 
wUdllfe. 

The  alligator  U  rapidly  going  the  way  of 
the  buffalo. 

"I  wouldn't  give  the  'gator  more  than  three 
or  four  years,"  says  a  retired  poacher  who 
once  played  a  role  In  the  slaughter. 

"There  are  1000  professional  hunters  to 
Florida  alone  and  the  laws  are  so  weak  they 
laugh  at  them."  ' 

The  alligator  Is  a  victim  of  the  world  of 
fashion. 

"So  long  as  It's  stylish  for  a  woman  to  pay 
$200  for  an  alligator  bag  and  a  man  $70 
for  alligator  shoes,  the  htinters  wlU  go  on 
killing."  the  old  poacher  said.  "They'll  kill 
until  they  get  the  last  of  them. 

"With  today's  laws,  why  should  a  man  stop 
poaching?  I  used  to  make  up  to  $400  a  week 
working  three  or  four  nights  In  the  swamp. 
I've  known  of  hunters  working  together  kill- 
ing 100  In  a  night  and  making  $1600.  That's 
how  the  money  Is  racked  up." 

In  the  Miami  market,  alone,  the  trade  In 
hides  Is  estimated  at  $1  million  a  year.  In 
less  than  10  years,  the  alligator  population 
has  been  reduced  by  three-fourths  In  some 
areas. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  decline  of  a  treaa- 
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ured  tourist  attraction,  Florida  ouUawed  all 
alligator  hunting  in  1961.  Georgia.  Louisiana 
and  Alabama  also  have  taken  protective 
measures,  Including  closed  seasons. 

But  the  Florida  poacher  says  state  game 
laws  are  not  strong  enough  and  penalties 
are  not  stiff  enough  to  stem  the  massacre. 

"A  warden  has  got  to  cover  hundreds  of 
iquare  mUes  of  wilderness,"  he  said.  "No  man 
could  do  that." 

"Even  when  a  poacher  is  caught,  the  fine 
U  so  small  a  night's  kill  will  cover  it.  The 
judge  fines  him  $200  and  makes  him  promise 
to  stay  out  of  the  swamp.  That  same  night, 
be  goes  out  again." 

Twenty-one  wardens  patrol  the  6000- 
square  miles  of  the  Everglades.  Asked  how 
many  poachers  work  the  glades.  Dr.  O.  E. 
Frye.  director  of  the  Oame  and  Fresh 
Water  Fish  Commission,  says,  "I  couldn't 
guess.  How  many  motorists  run  red  lights?" 
Alligators  once  numbered  In  the  millions  In 
the  Southeastern  states. 

Gradually,  development  projects  and  land 
drainage  crowded  them  back  deeper  and 
deeper  Into  the  wilderness.  In  their  few  re- 
maining refuges,  the  hunters  have  them 
backed  to  the  wall. 

Sen.  George  Smathers  (D.  Fla.)  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  making  It  a  felony  to  transport 
alligator  hides  across  state  lines  and  pro- 
hibiting Interstate  transportation  of  articles 
made  from  the  .bides. 

Such  a  law.  combined  with  stronger  state 
enforcement,  could  turn  the  tide  of  extinc- 
tion, the  poacher  said. 

"If  they  pass  this  law  and  the  Oame  Com- 
mission gets  more  wardens  to  get  In  with 
the  poachers  as  undercover  men,  they  can 
stop  It."  be  said. 

Everglades  National  Park,  a  vast  sub-trop- 
ical wilderness  In  south  Florida,  is  one  of  the 
last  big  refuges  of  the  aUlgator — and  a  favor- 
ite hunting  ground  for  the  poachers.  Sneak- 
ing across  the  park  boundaries  at  night, 
poachers  kill  hundreds  each  week. 

If  the  alligator  Is  wiped  out  In  the  park, 
the  balance  of  nature  will  be  badly  upset. 
He  devours  predators  such  as  rattiesnakes 
and  garfish,  and  alligator  pools  provide  a 
water  source  for  marine  and  animal  life  dur- 
ing severe  droughts. 

"A  poacher  never  uses  a  gun  at  night,"  the 
poacher  said.  "I  put  a  gig  like  a  spear  on  a 
cord  attached  to  the  end  of  a  pole  and  work 
from  a  boat. 

"When  you  run  up  to  a  gator,  he  usuaUy 
just  lays  there.  You  stick  the  gig  In  his  neck, 
let  him  run  out  to  the  end  of  the  cord,  then 
pull  him  In  and  smack  him  over  the  head 
with  a  hatchet.  There's  no  noise,  whatever." 
Toung  alligators  about  four  feet  long  are 
the  most  prized  catches.  Bootieg  buyers  pay 
an  average  of  $4  a  foot  for  their  hides. 

"I've  taken  a  few  big  ones,"  the  poacher 
said,  "but  gators  nine  feet  or  longer  only 
bring  about  half  price.  Their  hides  are  cal- 
loused from  sliding  over  rocks  and  the  bulls 
are  battie-scarred. 

"But  when  a  poacher  kills  a  young  female, 
he  Is  cutting  his  own  throat.  A  five  foot  gator 
Is  at  the  breeding  age.  The  gators  will  be 
gone  that  much  quicker." 

How  are  the  Illegal  hides  disposed  of?  The 
poacher  said  wholesalers  buy  them. 

"Some  of  the  hides  are  flown  up  north  In 
private  planes,"  he  said.  "Others  are  shipped 
in  refrigerated  trucks  right  along  with  fish 
and  beef.  Once  the  hides  reach  New  York, 
there  are  no  niles  or  regulations,  so  It  be- 
comes a  legitimate  business  up  there." 

(From  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald, 

Nov.  2,  1967] 

GrrTING  THI  'Oatob 

While  nobody  Is  likely  to  form  a  "Society 

to  Save  the  Alligator,"  or  hold  the  unlovable 

reptile  In  noetalglc  affection  as  the  public 

has   done   with,   for   example,   the  graceful 

whooping  crane,  nevertheless  the   'gator  la 


going   the  way  of  the  whooper   and  needs 
help. 

The  story  of  the  wanton  destruction  of 
the  alligator  In  southern  swamps,  especially 
In  Florida,  at  the  hands  of  Illegal  hunters  Is 
one  of  the  sadder  recent  examples  of  the 
triumph  of  human  greed  over  nature.  The 
simple  fact  U  that  the  alligator  is  being 
slaughtered  because  his  armor-coated  hide, 
coveted  In  the  world  of  fashion,  has  become 
too  valuable.  AlUgator  bags  for  ladies  and 
alligator  shoes  for  men  have  become  not  only 
handsome  items  of  attire  but  status  symbols 
bringing  fancy  prices.  Sheer  greed  has 
brought  such  an  Influx  of  poachers  flaunting 
weak  protective  laws  that  the  mass  hunt  for 
highly  saleable  hides  has  become,  or  Is  fast 
becoming,  a  mass  extermination.  "They'll 
kill,"  one  old  poacher  told  The  Associated 
Press,  "until  they  get  the  last  of  them."  The 
evidence  sut>ports  his  pessimism.  In  less  than 
10  years  the  'gator  population  has  been  re- 
duced by  an  estimated  three-fourths  In  some 
areas. 

It  Is  Ironic  for  the  aUlgator  to  have  sur- 
vived all  the  formidable  enemies  of  his  nat- 
ural environment  for  centuries  only  to  ap- 
pear doomed  to  extinction  now  by  the  eco- 
nomic vagaries  of  a  "civilized"  society.  States 
with  'gator  populations  should  act  quickly  to 
put  more  teeth  In  the  protective  laws  to 
stop  the  slaughter  which  Is  upsetting  the 
balance  of  nature  In  the  swamps  and  rob- 
bing our  remaining  wilderness  of  its  most 
distinctive  survivor  of  the  prehistoric  past. 


ARMS  SUPPLIERS  USE  GOVERN- 
MENT PROPERTY  FOR  COMMER- 
CIAL GAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
well-researched  article  in  this  morning's 
Wall  Street  Journal  by  Noel  Epstein  fo- 
cuses attention  on  the  shocking  misuse 
of  Government-owned  property  by  pri- 
vate contractors  for  their  own  commer- 
cial gain. 

One  example  documented  by  Epstein 
concerns  the  use  of  a  $1.4  million  forge 
press  owned  by  the  Defense  Department. 
The  press  was  to  be  used  to  turn  out  jet- 
engine  parts  for  the  military.  It  was  in- 
stalled at  the  contractor's  plant  because 
a  smaller  Government-owned  press  at 
the  same  plant  was  considered  InefHclent 
for  the  production  of  the  military  jet- 
engine  midspan  blades  that  the  Penta- 
gon   wanted.   But   over   a    3-year   pe- 
riod, from  late  1961  through  1965,  78  per- 
cent of  the  time  the  contractor  used  the 
larger  press  for  Its  own  commercial  pro- 
duction work  rather  than  Government 
work.  And  It  relegated  the  military  con- 
tract work  to  the  older  and  smaller  press 
whose  InefBciency  was  the  reason  for 
putting  In  the  bigger  press  In  the  flist 
place.  Thus,  the  contractor  weis  brazenly 
awarding  Itself  an  enormous,  though  un- 
intended Federal  subsidy. 

Mr.  Epstein's  article  was  an  excellent 
summary  of  findings  that  have  been 
made  and  reported  by  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office. 

At  a  hearing  this  morning  conducted 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economy  in 
Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, we  spent  much  of  our  time  on  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Epstein's  ar- 
ticle and  in  the  GAO  reports. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats.  who  was 
our  witness  on  this  opening  day  of  a 
planned  4 -day  Inquiry  into  Defense  De- 
partment buying  practices  and  property 


management,  went  into  this  area  In  some 
detail  in  his  testimony. 

The  shocking  mismanagement  of 
Government-owned  equipment  reported 
by  Mr.  Epstein  was  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Staats.  Equipment  is  being  used  by  pri- 
vate contractors  in  their  commerclcU  op- 
erations, he  said,  without  appropriate 
Government  approval  and  without  equi- 
table compensation  to  the  Government. 
He  also  reported  that  some  of  the  equip- 
ment lies  totally  idle  at  some  plants 
when  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  that 
same  equipment  elsewhere.  Utilization 
data  is  not  adequately  maintained  by 
some  contractors,  Mr.  Staats  reported. 
The  Defense  Industrial  Plant  Equipment 
Center,  which  is  responsible  for  man- 
aging idle  industrial  plant  equipment, 
has  permitted  the  purchase  of  equipment 
without  screening  to  determine  whether 
similar  equipment  was  idle  at  other  loca- 
tions. Mr.  Staats  reported  a  lack  of  iml- 
formity  in  rentals  charged  for  use  of 
Government  equipment. 

A  number  of  methods  for  correcting 
these  abuses  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Staats 
in  his  testimony  which  would  require 
changes  in  Pentagon  regulations.  I  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  supply  me 
with  alternative  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  these  abuses  legislatively. 

One  suggested  remedy  is  a  require- 
ment that  contractors  furnish  machine 
by  machine  utilization  data  and  obtain 
prior  OflSce  of  Emergency  Planning  ap- 
proval on  an  item-by-item  basis  for  the 
commercial  use  of  industrial  plant 
equipment. 

Another  remedy  suggested  is  the 
strengthening  of  controls  over  special 
tooling  and  special  test  equipment 
through  the  use  of  financial  accounting 
controls,  quarterly  reports,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  ^  area  of  great 
concern  now  for  the  C«^ngress  for  it 
involves  the  inefficient  And  therefore 
costly  use  of  the  taxpayers'  resources.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Epstein's  illuminating  and  very  helpful 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arms  Sttpfijkks'  WnforAix:  QAO  Studt 
Craxgxs  Firms  Misuse  U.S.  Propxstt  vor 
CoMMKRCiAL   Gain 

(By  Noel  Epstein) 

Washington. — The  Defense  Department 
supplies  a  $1.4  million  forge  press  to  a  con- 
tractor to  turn  out  Jet-engine  parts  for  the 
military.  But  over  three  years  the  cconpany 
runs  the  press  78%  of  the  time  for  Its  own 
commercial  production. 

Another  concern  gets  $6.1  million  of  vari- 
ous Pentagon  equipment  to  do  Air  Force 
work.  In  a  six-month  period,  however,  it  uses 
the  equipment  58.6%  of  the  time  to  fill  Its 
non-Government  orders. 

A  nice  windfall  If  you  can  get  It?  It  cer- 
tainly Is.  says  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  because  of  the  way  the  Defense  De- 
partment manages — the  GAO  would  say  mis- 
manages— its  property  stockpUe.  such  unin- 
tended Federal  subsidies  are  precisely  what 
some  businesses  are  getting. 

There  are  more  than  $11  billion  of  Defense 
Department-owned  buildings,  machine  tools, 
dies,  electronic  gear,  test  devices  and  other 
equipment  In  contractors'  possession,  so  this 
Inadvertent  handout  to  Industry  potentially 
is  vast.  Under  some  circumstances,  compa- 
nies have  long  received  Government  permis- 
sion to  lease  Federal  property  t*  grind  out 
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their  commercial  wares.  But  the  QAO,  Con- 
gress' watchdog  agency,  found  during  a  1»4- 
year  Investigation  that  "generally  prior  ap- 
proval hadn't  been  obtained"  and  that  "Gov- 
ernment property  was  improperly  being  used 
In  a  significant  number  of  such  cases"  with- 
out equitable  payment  to  the  Government. 
The  Pentagon  says  It  already  la  starting 
some  actions  and  considering  others  to  out- 
flanlt  abusers,  but  the  GAO  contends  the 
generals'  strategy  doesn't  go  far  enough  to 
win  the  battle. 

haven't  FtTLLT  KKPIJXD  TO  CBA>0X8 

The  list  of  21  companies  and  two  univer- 
sities Investigated  by  the  GAO  is  being  close- 
ly guarded  by  top  GAO  officials,  who  remem- 
ber well  some  past  Congressional  and  in- 
dustry howls  when  the  agency  named  names 
In  certain  reports.  In  preparing  the  current 
report,  which  will  be  made  available  today, 
GAO  officials  say  they  kept  the  Identities 
secret  because  the  contractors  haven't  yet 
fiUly  replied  to  the  charges. 

There's  a  chance,  though,  that  Comptroller 
General  Elmer  B.  Staats  will  have  to  disclose 
the  list  today  anyway.  He  la  scheduled  to 
testify  this  mornnlg  at  the  start  of  hearings 
by  a  Joint  Economic  subcommittee  looking 
Into  Pentagon  buying  practices,  and  would 
almost  surely  turn  the  list  over  If  the  sub- 
committee asks  for  It. 

While  the  91-page  report  doesn't  Identify 
offenders.  It  does  say  that  those  investigated 
Included  both  "large  and  small  prime  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors"  doing  military 
work  on  airframes,  aircraft  engines,  elec- 
tromc  apparatus  and  ordnance.  Together, 
they  had  In  their  hands  Pentagon  equipment 
costing  about  «1  billion. 

MAJOHITT   PHOCESSED    ON    OLDER    PUSS 

For  a  look  at  how  some  contractors  reap 
unusual  dividends  from  this  Government- 
supplied  treasure,  consider  the  operator  of 
the  double-duty  forge  press.  The  GAO  tells 
the  tale  as  follows: 

In  late  1961,  the  8,000-ton  mechanical 
press  was  Installed  at  the  contractor's  plant 
because  a  less-efficient,  4,000-ton  press,  also 
Government  owned,  supposedly  couldnt 
handle  all  of  the  Pentagon's  orders  for  Jet- 
engine  mldspan  blades.  In  the  three  years 
through  Dec.  31.  1965,  though,  the  larger 
press  was  used  mostly  to  turn  out  mldspan 
blades  for  non-Government  customers  with- 
out Government  approval. 

What  about  the  Pentagon  blades?  The 
majority  of  them  were  processed  on  the  older 
and  smaller  press  whose  inefficiency  was  the 
reason  for  Installing  the  bigger  model  In  the 
first  place. 

The  contractor  didn't  stop  there,  though. 
He  also  used  10  more  Government-owned 
machines,  costing  $29,000  to  $141,000  each, 
"100%  of  the  time  for  commercial  work  with- 
out advance  .  .  .  approval." 

Contractors  aren't  taking  miich  risk  In 
such  cases.  If  the  misdeed  is  discovered, 
Pentagon  regulations  provide  that  the  com- 
pany must  pay  full  rent  for  the  equipment 
even  if  it  wasn't  used  improperly  all  the 
time.  But  this  penalty  can  be  assessed  only 
If  the  concern  falls  to  "exercise  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  such  unauthorized  use." 

In  practice,  the  GAO  found  that  full 
monthly  rent  wasnt  charged  "because  it 
couldn't  be  shown  that  contractors  didn't 
use  reasonable  care  to  prevent  such  use." 
So  abusers  only  paid  the  rent  they  normally 
would  have  been  charged  by  the  Government 
to  use  the  equipment  commercially. 


ratua  increased  to  10%   In  all  1065  and  to 
13.5%  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1966. 

The  Pentagon  has  told  the  GAO  that, 
among  other  things,  it  "will  consider  the  need 
for  stronger  language"  in  Its  regulations  to 
help  eliminate  such  abuses. 

But  the  larger  target  in  thU  batUe  is  Just 
to  find  the  abusers  in  the  first  place.  Their 
elusiveness  results  from  the  fact  that  the 
contractors  themselves  are  required  to  main- 
tain the  official  records  of  how  Government 
property  in  their  hands  is  used.  And,  says  the 
GAO,  "utilization  data  maintained  by  some 
contractors  aren't  adequate  to  Indicate  the 
extent  and  manner  of  use." 

The  GAO's  supporting  evidence  indicates 
this  may  well  be  an  understatement.  Early 
In  its  report,  for  example,  the  agency  ex- 
plains that  it  was  "unable  to  determine  the 
manner  of  use  of  many  items  of  equipment 
at  a  number  of  contractor  plants  we  vUlted 
because  such  utilization  records  weren't 
maintained." 

The  Pentagon's  main  force  for  finding 
abusers  is  its  troop  of  450  property  adminU- 
trators.  who  must  approve  company  record- 
keeping systems.  But  the  GAO  found  their 
work  doesn't  always  put  the  desired  informa- 
tion in  Government  hands. 

The  agency  cites,  for  example,  a  case  where 
a  contractor's  system  was  first  disapproved  in 
July  1962,  and  then  found  still  to  be  "sadly 
lacking  detaU"  in  January  1966.  "Since  ap- 
proval .  .  .  had  already  been  withheld," 
though,  no  further  action  was  taken. 

Its  Investigation,  the  GAO  says,  had  to  be 
conducted  mainly  by  checking  records  kept 
by  contractors  to  compute  rentals  on  equip- 
ment they  were  using,  with  permission  for 
commercial  work.  Authority  to  use  Govern- 
ment equipment  as  much  as  25%  for  private 
output  u  given  In  some  contracts  when  the 
apparatus  otherwise  would  be  Idle  and  Isn't 
needed  for  defense  work  elsewhere. 

For  more  than  25%  commercial  usage 
contractors  are  supposed  to  get  further  ap- 
proval from  the  Office  of  Emergency  Plan- 
ning. But  the  GAO  found  that  since  last  De- 
cember, only  five  such  requests  had  been 
submitted.  "Generally."  the  agency  says, 
contracting  officers  weren't  requiring  con- 
tractors to  request  and  contractors  weren't 
requesting  advance  approval  for  commercial 
work  In  excess  of  the  25%  restriction." 

Partly  to  blame  here,  the  GAO  states  la 
that  It's  unclear  whether  the  25%  criterion 
applies  to  "total  planned  use"  or  "to  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  days  a  week."  and  whether  It 
means  25%  of  all  equipment  in  a  contractor's 
hands  or  26%  of  each  item. 

A  major  help  In  finding  offenders,  the  GAO 
says,  would  be  for  the  Pentagon  to  require 
that  contractors  keep  machlne-by-machine 
records  and  get  approval  from  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  on  the  same  basis 
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The  GAO.  however,  Olsagreea.  Some  con- 
tractors, it  says,  already  keep  such  records 
and  others  are  instaUlng  electronic  data-col- 
lection equipment  that  can  do  the  Job.  While 
the  Government  would  share  the  expense  of 
these  company  Investments  in  final  prices  to 
the  Pentagon,  the  GAO  says.  It  "doesn't  seem 
xmreasonable"  to  require  contractors  to  keep 
books  disUngulahlng  between  Government 
and  commercial  use. 

The  GAO  says  one  contractor  that  already 
breaks  down  its  usage  figures  by  machine 
told  the  agency  that  It  cost  the  company 
$7,400  a  year  to  do  this  on  880  pieces  of 
equipment.  With  the  help  of  thU  company's 
figures,  the  GAO  estimates  that  a  similar  ma- 
chlne-by-machlne  compuUng  of  "the  rent 
at  this  contractor  would  Increase  the  con- 
tractor's annual  rent  payment  by  about 
$582,600." 

It  "seems  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  the 
Government  provides  (equipment)  to  con- 
tractors, the  contractors  should  furnish  the 
Government  data  as  to  how  they  are  using 
It,"  the  agency  contends. 

Such  data,  it  suggests,  wouldn't  only  help 
the  military  reduce  unauthorized  commer- 
cial use  of  Its  equipment,  but  also  would 
aid  m  curbing  other  cases  it  found  where 
companies  had  received  permission  to  ua« 
Government  property  for  commercial  work 
whUe  the  same  equipment  was  needed  for 
defense  Jobs  elsewhere. 


tJNATTrHOBIZBD   COMMEBCIAI.   USE   ROSE 

Offenders  don't  seem  to  be  discouraged 
very  much  by  this  system.  In  one  Instance 
a  contractor  was  "advised"  In  March  -IMS 
that  It  had  used  Pentagon  equipment  1^ 
properly  7.5%  of  the  time  in  the  precedlrift., 
six  months.  Although  corrective  action  was 
promised,  the  GAO  says,  the  contractor's 
unauthorized  commercial  use  of  the  appa- 


aXVISION  IN  RECTTLATIONB 

The  Defense  Department,  however  Isn't 
contemplating  going  this  far.  It  Is  revising 
Its  regulations  so  that  companies  wlU  be 
required  "contractuaUy"  to  "establish  and 
maintain  a  written  system  for  controlling" 
iise  of  Government  property,  the  GAO  says 
The  department  also  has  "indicated"  to  the 
GAO  that  there  will  be  siirveys  of  contractor 
bookkeeping  'to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of 
such  a  system." 

The  department  further  says  it  intends  to 
meet  with  officials  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  to  more  clearly  define  "26%  non- 
Government  use." 

While  the  Pentagon  plans  to  study  further 
the  machlne-by-machine  recommendation  It 
argues  that  to  maintain  such  records  for 
"conuningled  Government  and  contractor- 
owned  plant  equipment  on  a  contract-by- 
contract  basis  U  Impractical  because  It  would 
be  very  time  consuming,  disrupt  the  con- 
tractor's production  planning  process  and 
result  In  the  addition  of  costly  administrative 
burden  for  both  Government  and  industry." 


L.  B.  J.'S  RECORD 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  marked  the  end  of  the  first  4  years 
of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  That  service 
Is  a  matter  of  public  record. 

An  examination  of  that  record  was 
contained  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday.  November  26.  In  an  article  by 
Adolfe  Berle,  one  of  the  country's  fore- 
most professors  of  law. 

I  found  Mr.  Berle 's  observatlona  too 
distinguished  by  their  clarity  and  forth- 
rlghtness.  The  article  Is  an  honest  ap- 
praisal of  President  Johnson's  record 
that  deserves  to  receive  serious  attentloa 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In- 
serted In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

L.  B.  J.'S  Record  Wili,  Show  He  Dm  His 
Damnedest 
(By  Adolfe  Berle) 
(Note. — A  retired  Columbia  University  law 
professor,  Berle  was  an  adviser  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  in  the  1932  campaign  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt. 
He  also  served  President  Kennedy  as  head  of 
his  inter- American  task  force.) 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
Nov.  22,  1963,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  cata- 
pulted into  the  White  House  and  thereby  Into 
world  power.  After  four  years  as  a  historical 
figure,  his  record  will  be  passed  on  and  his 
position  determined  by  next  year's  election. 
Owing  him  nothing  and  being  beyond  the 
age  of  political  ambition,  I  think  I  can  offer 
an  objective  view.  Overcoming  my  rage  at  the 
abuse  leveled  at  him  by  propaganda  and  his 
enemies,  and  forgetting  personal  friendship 
for  some  of  his  Republican  opponents,  here 
It  is. 

BOTH     FLANKS    EXPOSED 

The  1968  race  will  be  President  Johnson's 
first  real  campaign;  the  real  Issues  were  not 
presented  In  1964.  He  goes  Into  it  with  both 
flanks  exposed.  The  left  wing  hates  his  for- 
eign policy  and  blames  him  (as  It  blamed 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  for  not  reforming 
overnight.  The  right  wing  opposes  the  whole 


social  program.  Votes  of  the  American  cen- 
ter will  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  majority  represented 
not  consensus  but  his  heirship  to  the  tragic 
drama  of  his  brilliant  predecessor,  to  a  deep 
American  feeling  that  a  man  so  placed  should 
have  a  chance  to  speak  his  piece  and  to  tem- 
porary seizure  of  the  Republican  Party  by  a 
reactionary  wing  whose  program  and  atti- 
tudes had  been  obsolete  for  30  years. 

A  more  normal  balance  appeared  In  1966  as 
Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  conserva- 
tives combined  against  him  in  Congress.  But 
In  the  two  intervening  years,  he  had  carried 
through  two  unrealized  Kennedy  programs: 
civil  rights  for  Negroes  and  stimulation  of  the 
economy  by  tax  reduction. 

More  Importantly,  he  had  also  added  a 
powerful  new  conception  to  American  poll- 
tics,  giving  it  a  new  dimension  and  direction. 
This  was  the  Great  Society.  He  had  pushed 
through  some  bills  giving  It  a  measure  of 
reality.  In  domestic  affairs,  his  1968  cam- 
paign will  seek  a  solid  mandate  to  carry  this 
conception  forward. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Johnson  Inherited 
and  for  four  years  has  traversed  as  dangerous 
and  difficult  a  period  as  America  has  ever  en- 
countered. As  public  opinion  is  running  the 
liberals  support  his  domestic  policy  and  op- 
pose his  foreign  policy;  the  conservatives 
support  his  foreign  policy  and  oppose  the 
Great  Society.  On  this  combination  he  must 
make  his  campaign. 

SUBSTANCE    FOB    A    DECADC 

The  current  low  level  of  American  political 
debate  cannot  obscure  the  hlstorial  signifi- 
cance of  the  positions  President  Johnson  has 
taken  or  the  fact  that  his  forward  policies 
will  be  the  grist  of  American  campaigns  for  a 
decade  to  come. 

ClvU  rights  became  statutory  law  in  1964. 
But  law  alone  cannot  bring  the  American 
Negro  population  Into  economic  and  social 
equality.  President  Johnson  tackled  the  rest 
of  the  problem  by  proposing  all-out  war  on 
poverty,  black  and  white  alike. 

One  factor  In  poverty  Is  the  city,  where 
poverty  Is  most  concentrated.  Reorganization 
of  urban  life  was  seen  to  be  essential — not 
merely  for  "the  poor"  but  for  all  city  dweUers. 
If  In  process  of  reconstruction  the  sheer  ugli- 
ness of  its  towns  could  be  conquered,  Ameri- 
can clvlllzatton  might  be  put  on  the  road  to 
a  great  expression. 

So  remodeling  of  cities  was  thrown  into  the 
political  arena,  bringing  direct  Federal  aid  to 
endless  projects  for  urban  reconstruction. 
The  beginnings  of  these  programs  are  in  ef- 
fect and  no  city  In  the  country  will  tolerate 
their  discontinuance.  Controversy  there  wtll 
be,  but  the  odds  against  abandonment  are 
enormous. 

A   STATE   OF    MOTION 

Foreign  affairs  have  presented  a  vaster 
Issue.  In  1963,  the  United  States  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  virulent  cold  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  checked  it  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere by  going  to  the  verge  of  nuclear  war 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  had 
maneuvered  with  it  in  the  Par  East,  relin- 
quishing Laos  and  Cambodia  but  resolving 
to  resist  in  Vietnam,  where  he  sent  25,000 
American  troops.  In  the  unresolved  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  had 
been  to  work  with  NATO  and  keep  the  Sixth 
Fleet  near  Suez. 

President  Johnson  In  1963  found  the  whole 
Bc««  m  a  state  of  motion.  Mr.  Johnson's 
basic  problem  was  whether  ^he  United 
States  should  attempt  to  maintain  a  world 
balance  or  should  withdraw  frqm  difficult 
areas,  leaving  the  Communists  to  guide  the 
course  of  events. 

His  decision  was  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  balance.  He  met  the  threat  to  Vietnam 
by  escalation  to  the  scale  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese attack.  He  responded  to  the  threat  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  when  that  country 
fell  Into  chaos  by  swift  action,  establishment 
of  a  popularly  based  Dominican  government 


and  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Inter-Amerl- 
can  force. 

CONFRONTATION    AVERTED 

His  least  recognized  exploit  was  in  the 
Arab-Israall  war  last  June.  Soviet  arms  and 
diplomacy  had  engineered  a  shaky  Arab  unity 
and  a  Soviet  fiotilla  moved  through  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  fighting  front.  At  that 
point,  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  "hot  line"  to 
Moscow  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  neither  the  Riisslans  nor  the 
Americans  would  participate  In  the  conflict. 
A  confrontation  carrying  the  possibility  of  a 
world  war  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Johnson's  political  troubles  stem  more 
from  his  foreign  policy  than  from  any  other 
pfirt  of  his  program.  Most  Americans  are  In- 
herently pacifist  and  many  are  latently  Iso- 
lationist. Many  advocates  and  beneficiaries  of 
his  social  programs  Joined  in  reviling  him  for 
his  actions  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  Vietnam,  In 
the  Congo  and.  though  In  less  measure,  In 
the  Mediterranean. 

AN    HONORABLE   REStTLT 

Nevertheless,  the  possibUity  of  bringing  the 
world  disarray  under  at  least  temporary  con- 
trol has  been  preserved.  Power-political 
probes  to  determine  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American  President  seem  to  have  ceased.  De- 
spite all  the  shouting  against  him,  this  Is  an 
honorable  result. 

Mr.  Johnson's  limitations  are  obvious.  He 
is  not  the  young,  appealing,  liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic  youth  ideal  that  President 
Kennedy  was.  He  has  not  the  golden  gift  of 
laughter  of  FDR.  He  Is  not  the  darling  of 
the  press.  Especially  in  foreign  affairs,  his 
case  has  been  badly  stated  and  worse  pleaded. 

He  has  not  constructed  In  his  government 
a  close-knit  team  of  personal  friends.  He  Is 
not  a  faithful  supporter  of  his  political  allies 
outside  Washington.  He  has  thought  In  the 
simplest  terms,  a  dogged,  roughhewn  Texas 
politician  who  nevertheless  apprehended  the 
problems  of  America  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  simply  did  his  damndest  to  see  her 
through  on  all  fronts. 

The  man  may  have  been  wrong  in  some 
of  his  decisions.  One  may  dislike  him,  or  like 
someone  else  better.  But  it  would  be  nonsense 
not  to  assign  him  historical  status  of  the 
first  Importance. 


WAR  EAGLE  AND  THE  PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  Peace  Corps  enters  its 
7th  year,  and  more  than  30,000  Ameri- 
cans are  numbered  among  those  who 
have  served  or  are  serving  overseas.  It 
seems  fitting  to  recognize  the  men  In 
charge  of  steering  programs  within  this 
agency. 

Peace  Corps  staflf  members  are  drawn 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Motivated  by  the 
same  ideals  as  those  who  volunteer,  they 
come  to  this  noncareer  agency  for  a  few 
years  only  to  contribute  their  talents 
in  administration  and  planning. 

Ross  Prltchard,  a  native  of  Paterson, 
N.J.,  for  example,  heswJs  the  Peace 
Corps  East  Asia  and  Pacific  Region.  Dr. 
Pritchard  is  a  political  scientists  who 
was  a  member  of  the  fsujulty  at  South- 
western College  In  Memphis  and  served 
on  special  faculties  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  the  Air  Force,  and  Texas 
A.&M. 

During  the  administrations  of  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  he  served  as  cochairman  of  the 
Regional  Export  Expansion  Committee. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's Committee  on  Foreign  Aid. 

His  pre-Peace  Corps  career  also  In- 
cluded the  management  of  two  success- 


ful campaigns— one  for  the  mayor  of 
Memphis  and  one  for  the  late  Senator 
Elstes  Kef  auver. 

Since  1963  he  has  served  the  Peace 
Corps,  both  overseas  as  the  country  di- 
rector in  Turkey  and  In  Washlngttxi 
headquarters  as  the  director  of  expand- 
ing programs  in  East  Asia  and  in  the 
Pacific 

Dr.  Pritchard's  qualifications  imiquely 
qualify  him  to  reflect  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Peace  Corps  in  the  context 
of  our  global  society.  Recently,  speaking 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  Association  in 
New  Orleans,  he  stressed  that  in  terms  of 
function  and  spirit  the  Peace  Corps  is 
the  most  constructive  and  relevant  pres- 
ence that  the  United  States  can  provide 
overseas  and  at  home  and  that  it  offers 
American  society  a  vehicle  for  prevent- 
ing the  disengagement  of  our  young 
people  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr. 
Pritchard's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

^        War  Eacle  and  trx  Peace  Corps 
(Remarks   by  Ross  Piltchard,  Peace   Corps 

regional  director  for  Bast  Asia  and  Pacifle, 

before  the  Foreign  Relations  Association, 

New    Orleans.    Louisiana.    September    28, 

1967) 

Of  course,  I  have  come  to  talk  about  the 
Peace  Corps. 

In  search  of  a  theme,  this  assignment  usu- 
ally involves  a  review  and  selection  of  some 
appropriate  phase  of  our  growth  and  devel- 
opment during  the  past  six  years.  Appro- 
priate to  the  group,  you  then  add  a  proper 
proportion  of  statistics  and  anecdotes.  Mixed 
well  with  the  exuberance  and  enthusiasm 
most  of  us  still  possess  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
a  speech  comes  to  be. 

Tonight,  I  would  like  to  depart  from  this 
time-honored  approach.  It  is  not  that  statis- 
tics are  unimportant.  It  Is  useful  to  know 
that  since  March  1961  more  than  30,000 
Americans  have  served.  It  is  helpful  to  know 
that  today  15.000  VoUmteers  are  hard  at  work 
or  on  their  way  to  projects  in  66  countries. 
There  U  some  significance  In  knowing  that 
the  Volunteers  average  24  years  of  age,  that 
more  than  86%  are  college  graduates,  and 
that  36%  are  women. 

Nor  are  the  anecdotes  insignificant.  In  a 
hundred  different  and  warm  and  human  ways 
we  can  tell  you  that  the  girl  next  door,  who 
always  seemed  a  little  thoughtful  and  con- 
cerned, is  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  people  of  Malaysia.  Or  that  your 
nephew,  who  majored  In  history  at  Oberlln 
and  had  a  restless  curlouslty  for  faraway 
places,  has  found  his  place  in  the  Marshall 
Islands  of  the  Pacific.  Nor  are  the  anecdotes 
Inconsequential,  for  no  matter  how  large 
the  Peace  Corps  becomes,  its  magic  will 
always  be  the  story  of  the  Individual  Volun- 
teer bringing  help  and  hope  where  It  can 
be  best  applied  and  absorbed. 

Yet  as  Important  and  Interesting  as  trends 
of  growth,  statistics  and  anecdotes  may  be. 
I  would  like  to  move  Into  a  new  direction 
tonight  and  talk  more  abstractly  about  the 
Peace  Corps.  Instead  of  discussing  where  we 
are  and  have  been,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  where  we  might  possibly  go. 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  five  years, 
I  have  Just  spent  a  month  away  from  the 
Peace  Corps.  Removed  from  the  traffic  of  day 
to  day  operations,  I  have  come  to  see  It  In 
something  of  a  new  light.  Free  from  the 
demands  for  immediate  action,  I  have  lin- 
gered a  while  over  some  old  thoughts  and 
experiences,  and  have  come  to  sense  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  deeper  meaning  of  the 
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Peace  Corps  and  the  more  central  significance 
of  the  Volunteers  to  our  time. 

I  would  like  to  shaife  these  with  you  and 
In  arranging  my  thoughts  I  have  given  them 
the  Improbable  title,  "War  Eagle  ard  the 
Peace  Corps." 

War  Eagle  Is  a  small  mountain  river  in  the 
Ozarks  of  northwest  Arkansas.  The  stream 
springs  up  near  Hlndsvllle  and  runs  Its  course 
for  six  or  seven  miles  through  mountain 
meadows  and  between  rugged  bluffs  until  It 
Joins  the  White  River  near  Rogers. 

At  this  time  of  year  It  Is  Just  right.  For 
the  most  part  it  runs  clear  and  not  too  swift, 
here  and  there  riffling  into  white-water  rap- 
Ids;  now  and  again  settling  down  between  the 
bluffs  to  form  deep  pools  and  swimming 
holes.  With  tennis  shoes  and  old  khakis  a 
fisherman  can  wade  most  of  the  river  work- 
ing the  banks  and  overhanging  trees  for 
black  bass  and  blue  gUls.  Less  energetically, 
particularly  In  the  full  sun  of  the  afternoon, 
you  fish  "deep  water"  and  let  the  catfish 
catch  themselves,  of  course  Insisting  that 
they  do  as  little  as  possible  to  disturb  the 
after-limch  tranquility.  There  Is  always  a 
place  for  a  cold  swim  and  a  warm  gravel  bar 
for  a  doze  in  the  sun.  War  Eagle  Is  one  of 
those  faraway  places  where  one  comes  closest 
to  understanding  more  clearly  the  things 
that  are  Important  to  him.  War  Eagle  is  a 
place  where  you  are  secure  enough  to  lay 
aside  the  protection  and  armor  of  easy  an- 
swers and  stereotypes  and  dare  to  look  at 
new  and  t>older  thoughts. 

I  have  discovered  two  or  three  which  I 
would  like  to  summarize  and  defend. 

War  Eagle  thought  Number  One — given  the 
problems  and  needs  In  the  developing  world, 
the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer.  In  terms  of  func- 
tion and  spirit,  is  the  most  constructive  and 
relevant  presence  the  United  States  can  pro- 
vide overseas. 

War  Eagle  thought  Nimiber  Two — given  the 
problems  and  need  m  the  urban  ghettos  of 
America,  the  returned  Volunteer,  in  terms  of 
fimctlon  and  spirit.  Is  the  most  constructive 
and  relevant  presence  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  can  provide  at  home. 

And  finally.  War  Eagfe  thought  Number 
Thfe* — given  the  problems  and  needs  among 
our  young  people  today,  who  perhaps  for  good 
reason  find  In  American  society  something 
corrosive  and  dlsafflliatlng.  Volunteer  serv- 
ice, and  the  meaningful  responsibility  that 
results,  is  the  most  constructive  and  relevant 
response  we  can  make  to  prevent  their  dis- 
engagement. 

The  defense  of  my  first  contention  that 
the  Volunteers  are  the  most  appropriate 
U.S.  presence  In  the  developing  world  today. 
Involves  two  things — first,  an  analysis  of  the 
principal  needs  for  foreign  assUtance  In  the 
developing  world,  and  second,  an  appraisal 
of  the  competence  of  the  Volunteer  to  re- 
spond to  these  needs. 

Foreign  assistance  has  commanded  our 
attention,  not  to  mention  our  pocketbooks, 
for  almost  twenty-five  years,  and,  of  course! 
has  taken  many  forms.  As  a  general  proposi- 
tion of  United  States  foreign  policy,  it  seems 
to  me  that  aid  to  other  nations  is  com- 
patible both  with  the  high  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  this  country  as  well  as  with  prac- 
tical requirements  of  national  security.  In 
my  view,  it  has  always  made  sense  to  sup- 
port foreign  aid  at  least  In  principle.  But  on 
the  other  hand.  It  seems  to  tne  that  the 
twenty-five  year  history  of  forel^asslstance 
Is  a  mixed  record  of  success  and  falhue.  More 
especially,  It  seems  to  me  In  the  lastSiecade 
our  foreign  aid  has  become  Increaslnglyftiore 
irrelevant.  With  a  fixed  eye  upon  the  past, 
we  have  lost  our  ability  to  shift  our  em- 
phasis and  Innovate.  To  some  extent,  a  cer- 
tain irony  Is  Involved  In  the  fact  that  we  have 
become  the  captive  of  our  past  successes. 

Perhaps  I  can  Illustrate.  From  1947  to  1951 
via  the  MarshaU  Plan,  we  allocated  and  spent 
m  the  neighborhood  of  $20  billion  to  sup- 


port the  economic  recovery  and  development 
of  Western  Europe.  By  most  every  standard 
of  measurement  the  MarshaU  Plan  was  a 
success,  so  much  so  that  for  twenty  years 
or  more  in  the  face  of  almost  any  problem 
requiring  asslsUnce  It  U  stlU  In  vogue  to 
use  Marshall  Plan  litany  and  Incantation. 
Lost  sight  of,  however,  is  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  Marshall  Plan  was  a  specific 
response  to  a  specific  problem.  In  the  devas- 
tated postwar  world  of  Western  Europe  the 
need  essentially  was  for  capital  and  the 
Infrastructure  of  roads,  rolling  stock  and 
heavy  equipment.  The  Important  but  now 
forgotten  fact  was  that  Western  Europe  had 
a  manpower  and  institutional  base  that  could 
readily  assimilate  large  doses  of  capital.  In 
short,  our  response  was  relevant  to  the  prin- 
cipal need. 

However,  In  the  developing  world  today  the 
situation  Is  much  different,  and  much  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  experience  Is  Irrelevant.  While 
a  certain  amount  of  capital  Is  Important.  It 
is  important  to  note  that  the  ability  of  these 
countries  to  assimilate  capital  Is  limited.  Yet 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  continued 
to  focus  on  capital  Intensive  programs  often 
placing  heavy  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  Infrastructure  which  has  little  relevance 
to  the  most  basic  needs  of  the  people.  Often 
Ignored  Is  the  important  consideration  that 
In  an  underdeveloped  country  the  Important 
task  Is  to  provide  technical  assistance  at  the 
grass  and  rice  roots  level  where  It  can  benefit 
the  people.  For  unless  aggravated  and  per- 
sistent social  Ills  are  dealt  with,  there  can 
be  no  political  stability,  no  unity  of  purpose 
and.  subsequently,  no  development. 

Despair,  hxmger  and  poverty,  stoke  the 
fires  of  Insurrection  and  revolt.  Viet  Nam 
Is  a  nagging  daUy  reminder  of  what  can 
happen  when  the  people  are  neglected.  In 
this  context,  the  principal  requirement  for 
foreign  assistance  Is  to  provide  adequately 
trained  manpower  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
promulgate  programs  and  distribute  the  full 
Impact  of  capital  assistance  at  the  local  level. 
We  have  been  a  very  long  time  In  recognizing 
this  fact  of  life.  Time  and  again,  one  sees 
throughout  the  world  elaborate  projects  that 
bear  little  relationship  to  the  basic  needs  of 
the  people.  Time  and  again,  one  hears  dis- 
couraging reports  of  dollar  glut  In  the  capital, 
enriching  the  status  quo  elite,  deepening 
the  rift  between  the  people  at  the  grass  roots 
and  their  government.  Time  and  again,  one 
finds  In  the  capital  city  carefully  worked  out 
plans,  a  tribute  to  someone's  hard  work  and 
concern,  that  lay  dormant  because  there  is 
no  manpower  available  to  activate  programs 
at  the  local  level.  Dollars  as  we  have  pro- 
vided them  are  not  the  answers  to  the  most 
persistent  problems  In  the  underdeveloped 
world. 

We  are  the  captives  of  history  In  another 
sense.  In  1949,  the  pressures  of  the  Cold  War 
generated  a  need  for  military  assistance. 
NATO  was  constructed.  Here  again,  the 
rather  apparent  success  of  a  specific  response 
to  a  specific  need  led  to  a  worldwide  adap- 
tation of  regional  alliances.  The  rather  mod- 
est burgeoning  programs  of  technical  assist- 
ance, such  as  Point  IV.  were  soon  lost  In 
the  shuffle  ana  our  assistance  dollars  were 
channelled  mainly  Into  military  support. 
Whatever  the  rationale  for  military  alliances 
may  have  been  and  however  appropriate, 
military  assistance  did  not  respond  to  the 
critical  and  growing  needs  for  technical 
assistance  that  woxUd  benefit  the  people 
of  these  countries.  In  terms  of  Improving 
health,  education,  and  employment  among 
the  masses  of  people,  these  programs  had 
only  a  marginal  effect. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  social 
change  engulf  the  developing  world,  when 
the  most  compelling  order  of  business  Is  to 
lift  the  burdens  of  disease.  Illiteracy  and 
apathy  from  the  backs  of  the  people  and 
to  provide  them  with  the  self  help  Incentive 
and  technical  skills  necessary  to  raise  their 
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productivity  beyond  the  subsistence  level 
we  have  responded  with  out  of  focus  and 
out  of  date  programs. 

As  one  analyzes  this  dilemma  more  closely 
It  becomes  apparent  that  the  fundamental 
requirement  for  assistance  programs  is  to 
raise  the  functioning  level  of  the  people  In 
these  countries  and  to  set  loose  within  them 
the  dynamic  of  self  help.  The  key  to  wide- 
scale  successful  progranunlng  of  this  sort 
among  the  people  of  a  country  Is  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  have  the  time  and  com- 
petence  to  transmit  needed  skills,  and  the 
motivation  and  understanding  to  convey  a 
sense  of  hope  and  beUef  In  the  future. 

The  developing  countries  themselves  do 
not  have  adequate  niunbers  of  trained  man- 
power for  this  purpose.  It  must  be  supplied 
In  the  past  sU  years,  the  Peace  Corps  has 
thus  emerged  as  the  primary  supplier  of  this 
kind  of  manpower.  Volunteers  competent 
enough  to  learn  and  carry  the  skills  Into  the 
countryside,  committed  enough  to  Uve  and 
work  at  local  levels  have  come  forward  by 
the  thousands.  They  serve  In  a  wide  variety 
of  programs,  and  as  time  goes  by,  through 
trial  and  error,  but  mainly  as  a  result  of 
their  energy.  Intelligence,  and  ability  to  In- 
novate the  Peace  Corps  U  able  to  analyze 
overseas  opportunities  more  clearly  and  re- 
spond more  effecUvely.  As  a  case  In  point,  I'd 
like  to  outline  some  recent  Peace  Corps  de- 
velopments In  the  field  of  rural  public 
health. 

While  there  are  always  local  variations  In 
health  problems  among  Individual  countries, 
there  also  exists  from  country  to  country  a 
basic  similarity.  In  terms  of  health  and  phys- 
leal  well-being,  the  people  of  moat  imder- 
developed  countries  are  on  a  hopeless  tread- 
mill with  disease  and  debilitation  rendering 
them  unproductive,  afOlcted.  and  hopeless. 
Invariably,  these  people  run  the  cycle  of 
high  birth  rates,  widespread  mother  and  in- 
fant mortality,  runaway  childhood  diseases 
which  destroy  and  deenerglze  the  children. 
Thoee  who  survive  and  live  to  school  age  are 
afflicted  with  poor  hearing,  impaired  eye- 
sight, and  low  energy.  These  afflictions  are 
compounded  by  poor  nutrition.  Those  who 
complete  school  have  a  life  expecUncy  of 
less  than  four  decades,  a  cut-off  that  falls 
far  short  of  full  himian  productivity.  Cog- 
nizant of  this  hopeless  arithmetic  of  death, 
disease  and  debilitation,  and  knowing  that 
It  takes  many  births  to  achieve  a  fully  pro- 
ductive human  being,  the  rural  person  places 
a  high  emphasis  on  fertility.  This  premium 
on  reproduction  thus  elevates  the  birth  rate 
and  the  treadmill  trip  begins  again  for  a 
new  generation.  Against  these  most  per- 
sUtent  and  aggravated  problems.  Western 
technology  Is  essentlaUy  Irrelevant. 

Western  medical  technology  Is  basically 
doctor-Intensive,  and  drug-Intensive,  and  In- 
stitution-Intensive medicine  with  heavy  em- 
phasis on  curative  treatment  and  care.  Given 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  vast 
dispersion  of  the  people,  techniques  which 
require  doctors,  drugs  and  Institutional  care 
are  beyond  the  means  and  even  the  expec- 
totions  of  these  countries.  On  the  other  hand, 
widespread  preventive  techniques  and  edu- 
cational programs  which  require  little  in 
terms  of  doctors,  drugs  and  equipment  are 
most  appropriate  to  the  task. 

I  must  say  this  concept  of  preventive  care 
and  health  education  which  seeks  to  change 
both  the  health  environment  and  the  daily 
practices  of  the  people  Is  not  either  a  recent 
phenomena  nor  one  exclusive  to  the  foreign 
setting.  If  one  were  to  investigate  improve- 
ments m  health  in  New  York  City  for  a 
twenty-year  period  at  the  turn  of  the  20th 
Centxiry,  one  would  see  dramatic  improve- 
ments In  life  expectancy,  disease  curtaU- 
ment,  as  well  as  In  other  indications  of  gen- 
eral well-being.  These  improvements  did  not 
result  from  a  sudden  Increase  In  the  niunber 
of  doctors  nor  from  the  introduction  of  drugs. 
nor  In  spectacular  Increases  In  Institutional 


care.  The  Improvements  resulted  from  In- 
creased emphasis  on  social  services,  better 
control  of  water  and  milk.  Improved  en- 
vironmental sanitation.  Most  of  these  pro- 
grams were  Implemented  through  extensive 
health  education,  and  most  of  them  relied 
on  middle-skilled  manpower. 

The  key,  therefore,  to  extensive  program- 
ming and  significant  Improvements  in  public 
health  Is  adequately  trained  middle-level 
manpower,  supported  by  rather  modest 
amounts  of  capital  and  a  small  number  of 
skilled  technicians. 

Over  the  past  two  or  three  years  we  have 
seen  In  the  Peace  Corps  situations  where 
properly  trained  Volunteers  can  Intervene 
and  rupture  this  traditional  cycle  of  disease 
and  debilitation.  Where  there  Is  high  Infant 
mortality,  female  Volunteers  working  in  rural 
maternal  and  child  care  clinics  can  provide 
both  prenatal  and  postnatal  care.  Where 
there  Is  a  high  Incidence  of  disease,  much  of 
It  due  to  Intestinal  disorders  arising  from 
impure  water  and  unsanitary  waste  disposal, 
male  Volunteers  can  implement  village  water 
and  environmental  sanitation  programs.  Vol- 
unteers working  at  the  local  level,  speaking 
the  language  of  the  p>eople  can  Introduce 
Improvements  In  nutrition.  At  another  point 
in  the  cycle,  responding  to  the  request  of 
the  host  country.  Volunteers  can  assist  In 
population  control  and  family  planning. 

In  this  way,  the  girl  next  door  or  your 
nephew  from  Oberlln,  properly  trained,  be- 
comes an  Integral  part  of  the  solution  to 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  In  the 
underdeveloped  world. 

But  beyond  this  fimction,  there  Is  an- 
other Important  Volunteer  contribution. 
Living  and  working  with  the  people,  the 
Volunteer  by  his  presence  seU  the  first  ex- 
ample of  Individual  self-help.  Accepted  by 
the  people,  and  attacking  problems  Jointly 
with  them,  the  Volunteer  acUvates  the  first 
experiments  In  community  action  which 
often  sponsors  first  awareness  among  the 
people  that,  cooperatively,  they  themselves 
can  deal  consequentially  with  their  prob- 
lems. An  awakened  sense  of  community  ac- 
tion soon  seeks  out  or  attracts  support  from 
higher  levels  of  Government.  People  who  first 
grow  aware  of  their  own  potential,  who  then 
identify  with  the  community,  and  then  as  a 
community  seek  identity  with  their  nation 
have  taken  the  first  step  forward  toward 
meaningful  national  development.  It  Is  with 
this  broader  contribution  of  example  and 
principle  that  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
provides  a  unique  and  exclusive  service. 

What  can  be  said  specifically  of  the  Vol- 
unteer's functional  contribution  In  the  field 
of  health  can  be  said  of  other  problem  areas 
as  well.  For  example.  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion there  Is  a  prevailing  need  among  the 
underdeveloped  nations  to  find  classroom 
teachers  who  can  provide  skills  In  areas 
which  win  assist  these  countries  In  moving 
toward  the  technological  development  of  the 
future.  Specifically,  Volunteers  are  especially 
well-qualified  to  teach  English  as  a  second 
language,  science  and  math,  particularly  new 
math,  and  Industrial  arts.  In  the  broader 
sense.  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  teachers,  com- 
ing in  direct  day-to-day  contact  with  the 
young  people  of  a  country,  also  are  a  potent 
example  stimulating  the  trend  away  from 
mechanical  rote  learning  Into  the  more  pro- 
ductive areas  of  deductive  thought  and  rea- 
soning. If  these  countries  are  to  fully  utilize 
their  human  resources,  these  resources  must 
be  geared  to  Imaginative  and  Innovative 
thinking  and  action  rather  than  to  the  rote 
rituals  of  the  more  traditional  systems. 

In  the  fields  of  economic  development. 
Volunteers  are  able  to  promulgate  very  basic 
skills  In  agricultural  production,  credit 
unions  and  cooperatives,  and  a  whole  host  of 
other  specific  activities  related  to  produc- 
tivity. Here  again  In  the  broader  sense,  the 
Volunteer,  Invoking  his  own  example  of  ini- 
tiative, demonstrates  In  effective  and  tangi- 
ble terms  the  benefits  of  individual  Initiative 


and  productivity.  His  day  to  day  living  ex- 
ample is  much  more  relevant  than  sterile 
lectures  on  capitalism. 

Thus  in  many  significant  areas  the  Volun- 
teer provides  a  useful  skill  and  a  tangible 
illustration  that  man  can  be  the  master  of 
his  environment.  I,  therefore,  say  again, 
given  the  needs  of  the  underdeveloped 
world,  the  Volunteer  Is  the  most  relevant 
presence  America  can  provide. 

I  have  lingered  a  little  too  long  on  War 
Eagle  thought  Number  One.  But  much  of 
what  I  have  said  supports  the  other  two 
points  as  well,  and  I  can  cover  them  more 
briefly. 

War  Eagle  thought  Number  Two — the  re- 
turned Volunteer  is  the  most  relevant  and 
constructive  presence  in  the  urban  ghettoe. 
At  first  glance  It  appears  that  the  urban 
ghettos  of  America  are  a  world  removed 
from  the  rural  villages  of  the  developing 
world.  A  closer,  harder  look,  however,  re- 
veals otherwise.  Overseas,  say  in  Thailand, 
the  people  speak  a  different  language  but  so 
Is  the  language  of  Harlem  different  from 
the  language  of  New  York  City  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  In  Tonga,  people  are  com- 
mitted to  a  different  culture:  but  the  culture 
of  12th  Street  In  Detroit  Is  different  from 
the  culture  of  Grosse  Polnte.  In  the  nu«l 
barrios  of  the  Philippines,  the  peasant  in 
terms  of  skill  and  employment  Is  out  of  step 
with  his  time;  but  It  Is  no  different  on  4l8t 
Street  in  Chicago.  Where  the  rural  worker 
in  the  developing  world  needs  grassroots  as- 
sistance and  training,  where  he  requires 
empathy  and  understanding,  where  there  Is 
a  need  for  him  to  sense  his  own  individual 
integrity,  to  become  aware  of  a  community 
identity  and  to  sense  his  oneness  with  a  na- 
tion, the  needs  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco  are  the  same. 

More  precisely,  where  there  are  needs  In 
education,  health,  and  economic  develop- 
ment, the  urban  areas  require  the  same  sort 
of  manpower  component  to  Implement  plans 
that  have  been  generated  and  to  activate 
capital  that  is  being  provided.  Where  there 
is  a  need  to  decentralize  activity  away  from 
the  capital  cities  In  the  underdeveloped 
world  to  benefit  the  people,  so  is  there  a  need 
to  decentralize  programs  away  from  Wash- 
ington and  make  program  responses  more 
relevant  to  the  communities  and  the  people 
they  serve. 

The  Volunteer  trained  In  speaking  another 
language,  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  be  lives,  fimctlonally 
skilled,  and  deeply  conunltted  Is  the  central 
component  here  at  home  for  community  im- 
provement Just  as  he  is  overseas.  Without  the 
manpHDwer  component,  programs  proliferate 
ineffectively;  without  the  manptower  com- 
ponent, capital  can  never  be  fully  utilized. 
The  returned  Volunteer  who  has  learned  to 
speak  another  language  will  quickly  learn  to 
"speak  the  language"  of  the  slums.  The 
Volxmteer  who  has  gained  experience  in  or- 
ganizing a  community  will  quickly  find  the 
levers  of  community  organization  in  the 
ghettoe. 

The  Volimteer  will  find  that  his  skill,  his 
experience,  and  his  commitment  are  trans- 
ferrable.  PVsr  these  reasons,  the  experienced 
returned  Volunteer  is,  therefore,  the  most 
relevant  and  construcUve  presence  this  Gov- 
ernment can  offer.  But  on  the  whole,  however, 
the  returned  Volunteer  Is  a  neglected  re- 
source which  we  cannot  In  good  sense  con- 
tinue to  Ignore. 
War  Eagle  thought  Number  Three. 
Concurrent  with  the  problems  we  face  over- 
seas and  those  we  face  at  home,  we  find  dis- 
quieting evidence  that  too  many  of  our 
young  people  are  being  alienated  from  life 
In  America — at  least  life  in  America  as  we 
know  and  cherish  It.  In  my  view,  present 
criticism  IB  a  little  bit  out  of  focus.  First  of 
all,  we  see  singled  out,  both  in  the  press  and 
on  television,  a  very  narrow  sector  of  Ameri- 
can youth.  By  far,  it  Is  the  minority.  I  ahare 


the  views  of  Clark  Kerr,  the  et-Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  California,  who  recently 
pointed  out  that  for  every  hippie  in  Haight- 
Ashbury,  there  are  a  h\indred  undergraduates 
at  the  University  of  California  who  volimteer 
their  efforts  in  slum  work,  tutoring  among 
the  deixlved,  and  working  in  a  wide  range 
of  other  programs.  Beyond  that,  I  am  not 
esi>eclally  alarmed  for  another  reason.  How- 
ever disaffiliated  and  dissatisfied  the  young 
may  be,  I  do  think  they  have  some  very  sound 
bases  for  their  disenchantment. 

Among  the  growing  affiuent  middle  class, 
where  Depression  Induced  Inseciirity  no 
longer  holds  sway,  less  premium  is  placed  on 
material  goods.  As  the  beneficiaries  of  read- 
ily available  education  and,  more  especially, 
having  the  time  to  take  advantage  of  it,  they 
have  turned  for  attention  to  probing  the 
quality  of  American  life.  Since,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  serious,  honest,  and  intelligent, 
they  ask  difficult  questions.  Since  they  are 
direct,  energetic,  and  independent,  they  are 
sometime  i  hard  to  handle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  o\ir 
future  depends  on  o\ir  ability  to  fully  tise 
their  power  and  potency  and  our  willingness 
to  help  channel  their  intelligence  and  com- 
mitment toward  responsible,  meaningful 
tasks.  I  miist  say  if  you  have  been  around 
the  Peace  Corps  for  any  period  of  time, 
neither  the  prospect  nor  the  problem  of  do- 
ing this  alarms  you. 

In  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  The  secret  of 
of  the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
a  fundamental  belief  that  young  people  un- 
der thirty  could  handle  the  toughest  chal- 
lenges we  face  abroad.  The  willingness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  to  give  maximum  range  to  their 
freedom,  both  of  work  and  expression,  has 
stood  the  test  of  time.  Against  the  phony 
folklore  of  experts  and  amid  the  skeptical,  if 
not  outraged,  sf>eculatlons  of  the  profes- 
sional diplomat,  we  took  the  faith  John 
Kennedy  had  in  these  young  people  and 
organized  It  Into  an  innovative  and  exciting 
overseas  experiment.  Our  strength  has  been 
our  willingness  to  turn  the  Volunteer  loose. 
Our  failures,  Eind  I  hope  they  are  few,  have 
usually  resulted  from  situations  where  we 
did  not  fully  grasp  what  the  Volunteer  was 
talking  about  ex-  trying  to  do.  In  other  words. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  very  complicated 
world  abroad  we  have  been  able  to  fuse  free- 
dom and  responsibility  and  release  them 
through  the  Volunteer.  For  the  cxirloiu  and 
committed  young  people  of  today  who  are 
looking  for  the  same  opportunity  the  Peace 
Corps  beckons.  It  seems  to  me  that  either  the 
Peace  Corps  or  similar  opportunities  for  vol- 
unteer servlceprovlde  the  answer  to  many 
of  the  questlSnJk  young  America  is  asking 
Itself  today.  So^uch  for  War  Eagle  thought 
Number  Three. 

I  have  one  final  point.  If  you  are  an  activ- 
ist, even  an  aging  activist  such  as  I,  it  U 
hard  to  think  these  things  without  moving 
to  action  oriented  questions. 

For  exeimple : 

If  the  things  I  have  said  are  true,  has  not 
the  time  come  to  take  fuller  advantage  of 
the  Peace  Corpw'  experience  by  expanding 
our  understanding  and  grasp  and  utilization 
of  National  Service?  In  times  past,  confronted 
by  certain  problems,  we  have  been  far- 
sighted  and  competent  enough  to  Initiate 
programs  that  have  long  since  become  an 
established  pattern  of  our  way  of  life.  Exam- 
ples of  this  are  universal  education,  labor 
unions,  and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  to  mention 
a  few.  _Could  not  National  Service  become  a 
regular,  accepted,  and  admired  part  of  Amer- 
ican life  as  well? 

If  these  things  are  true  and  if  the  prob- 
lems at  home  and  abroad  are  as  grave  as 
we  say  they  are.  Is  it  not  Important  enough 
for  us  to  advocate  and  make  available  to 
more  young  people  opportunities  for  four 
years  of  National  Service,  two  of  which  would 
be  spent  overseas  and  two  at  home  in  the 
slums  and  ghettos? 
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Would  not  thlfl  four-year  service  be  stgnlil- 
cant  enough  in  terms  of  human  and  national 
Interest  that  It  might  be  considered  as  an 
alternate  to  military  sefvlce? 

Has  the  time  not  come  for  businessman 
and  teacher,  for  JoumaUst  and  lawyer,  and 
especially  for  your  group  to  get  Into  the 
mainstream  of  considering  thU  Important 
question  and  Invoking  others  to  do  the 
same? 

To  stim  up,  has  the  time  not  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  Peace  Corps  has  come  of 
age  and  that  National  Service,  whether  It  be 
focused  at  home  or  abroad.  Is  an  Integral 
part  of  our  way  of  life? 

These  are  the  questions  that  now  from  the 
summer  days  at  War  Eagle.  The  excitement 
of  those  days  and  all  that  they  Involved  Is  not 
only  that  you  come  away  thinking  the 
thoughts  I  have  talked  about  and  asking  the 
questions  I  have  asked,  but  also  in  believing 
that  In  some  small  way,  as  an  Individual,  you 
can  be  part  of  the  answer. 
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BAN  ON  AT-LARGE  ELECTIONS 
SHOULD  HAVE  NO  EXCEPTIONS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate, on  November  8,  passed  a  measure 
which  would  permanently  and  Imme- 
diately ban  at-large  elections  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  States  with  more  than  one  Con- 
gressman. 

Tomorrow  the  House  Is  scheduled  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  that  measure 
which  would  exempt  New  Mexico  and 
Hawaii  from  the  ban  on  at-large  elec- 
tions for  the  1968  election. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
last  Wednesday,  November  22,  urged  the 
House  to  defeat  the  proposed  amendment 
and  urged  the  Senate  to  "stick  to  its 
guns"  in  the  event  the  House  adopts  the 
proposed  amendment  which  would 
exempt  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

I  have  not  changed  my  position  on  this 
matter.  And  I  would  submit  that  it  would 
be  wrong  for  House  Members  who  are 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  nm- 
ning  at  large  In  1968  to  think  that  the 
full  Senate  will  lightly  alter  a  position 
which  it  affirmed  by  a  vote  of  55  to  28 
m  June  and  by  a  voice  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 8. 

I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that  most 
Members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate want  to  see  an  Immediate  and  effec- 
tive prohibition  of  at-large  elections  for 
Congressmen.  But  as  long  as  the  Senate 
has  responsibility  in  this  Important  area 
and  it  does,  I  submit  that  it  should  stand 
firm  for  a  general  application  of  the  ban 
and  not  permit  any  unjustifiable  exemp- 
tion for  one  or  two  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  In  the  Post  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  New  Gerrtmander 
The  House  has  left  Itself  In  a  curious  pre- 
dicament by  fauing  to  pass  the  Senate- 
approved  bUl  to  forbid  at-large  elections.  It 
is  the  Congressmen  themselves  who  most 
fear  running  with  statewide  constituencies 
because  many  of  the  Incumbents  would  be 
♦5^**^  ^^  ^°**^  outside  their  present  dis- 
trict*. Yet  some  are  Insisting  on  amendment 
of  the  Senate  bin  passed  for  their  special 
MelSS^'  "  "  ^  exempt  Hawaii  and  New 
The  proposed  exemption  of  the  two  states 


Is  merely  a  political  gimmick.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  hopes  to  keep 
all  four  of  these  seats  In  the  Democratic 
colimin  If  the  elections  are  at  large  Division 
of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  into  districts 
might  enable  the  Republicans  to  pick  up 
one  seat  In  each  state.  The  tall  of  partisan 
advantage  Is  thus  seeking  to  wag  the  dog  of 
principle.  * 

In  our  view,  the  election  of  Representatives 

from   districts   Is   sound   In   both   principle 

and  practice.  They  are  supposed  to  represent 

the    people— not   the    states.    The   Supreme 

Court  has  ruled  that  when  a  state  has  no 

valid  districts,  or  when  It  Is  entitled  to  more 

seats  m  the  House  than  the  number  of  its 

districts.    It    may    elect    Representatives    at 

large.  But  this   Is  a  means  of  meeting  an 

emergency.  Routine  elections  at  large  for  the 

sake  of  partisan  advantage   are  something 

very  different.  ^^ 

The  only  excuse  for  the   bill   before   the 

House  Is  to  lay  down  sound  principles  for 

the  states  In  choosing  their  Congressmen 

Unfortunately,    the   comprehensive   bill    for 

this  purpose  was  scuttled,  and  the  at-large 

prohibition   is  all   that  Is  left   to  take   Its 

place.    But   even    a    limited   declaration    of 

poUcy  in  this  area  ought  to  be  sound  In 

principle,   which   the   version   being  cooked 

up  In  the  House  Is  not. 

The  Senate  should  stick  to  Its  guns  If  the 
House  wants  a  rule  forbidding  at-large  elec- 
tions, let  It  be  general  In  its  application. 
The  elimination  of  congressional  district 
lines  or  faUure  to  create  districts  out  of 
partisan  motives  Is  a  particularly  offensive 
form  of  gerrymandering  which  should  not  be 
tolerated,  much  less  written  Into  law 
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eral  law  designed  to  make  it  less  easv  for 
people  like  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  ge^^suS 
weapons  have  aU  come  to  nought.  Desmte 
efforts  by  such  men  as  Senator  Dodd  aiS 
^°^  I  Edward  Kennedy,  Congress  conuniw 
to  be  held  at  bay  by  the  National  Rifle  As! 
soclatlon  lobby.  Every  national  poll  of  repute 
^ows  great  pubUc  support  for  such  a  law 
Yet  because  the  citizens  who  do  support  such 
a  law  are  less  demonstrative  than  those  who 
oppose  It.  and  because  many  members  of 
Congress  are  ultra-sensitive  to  special  in- 
terests, there  has  been  no  law.  Last  year's 

t?!?,f/tf*'*''  '*"  ""^  ^^  y®^'"  °»eat  iJ^Pec- 
tion  bills  prove  special  Intereata  can  be  over- 
come. Congress  and  the  people  ought  to  over- 
come  the  NJl.A.  r       -e      «.  uvcr 
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RISING   ATTACKS  FROM  THE 
EXTREME  RIGHTWINQ 


GUN  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  last 
Wednesday,  makes  a  good  point  The 
Congress  should  act,  and  act  now  on 
gim  control  legislation. 

Pour  years  ago  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated  with  a  bullet  from 
a  mail-order  rifle.  The  Nation  was 
shocked  and  saddened.  At  the  same  time 
people  were  outraged  at  the  apparent 
ease  with  which  firearms  could  be  pur- 
chased. 

Despite  that  deep  tragedy  and  the 
mountains  of  favorable  evidence  pre- 
sented by  law  enforcement  officials  and 
others,  the  Congress  has  failed  to  act 

Last  February,  I  urged  the  Senate  to 
act  on  legislation  recommended  by  the 
National  Crime  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  the  registration  of  aU 
handguns,  rifles,  and  shotguns;  banning 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  potentially  dan- 
gerous persons;  regulation  of  mail-order 
gun  sales;  and  barring  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns to  a  person  residing  in  another 
State. 

I  recognize  that  gun  control  legisla- 
tion by  Itself  will  not  reduce  crime  In 
America.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  first 
step.  Available  statistics  clearly  Indicate 
that  a  gun  control  law  would  prevent 
iTves^  ^°^«"*  crimes,  thus  saving  many 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  this  timely  reminder  from 
the  Sun  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Oim  Law 

Pour  years  ago  today  an  assaasln  with  a 
mall-order  rifle  killed  President  John  F 
Kennedy.  Attempts  since  then  to  write  Fed- 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  7  or  8 
years,  some  of  us  have  been  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  rising  attacks  from  the 
extreme  rlghtwlng.  As  one  who  has 
sought  to  keep  the  extremist  elements 
above  ground  and  out  in  the  open  I 
beUeve  that  recent  events  reflect  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  publicizing  the 
activities  of  the  John  Birch  Society  and 
Its  splinter  groups. 

People  who  at  first  could  not  believe 
that  the  extremes  advocated  by  some  of 
these  organizations  were  serious  or 
would  dare  to  be  advocated  in  our  mod- 
ern, enlightened  world,  have  since 
learned  that  the  rlghtwlng  extremists 
are  serious,  organized,  and  well  financed 
Prom  the  very  beginning,  i  have 
argued  that  the  rlghtwlng  does  not  dis- 
credit the  liberals;  rather,  it  tends  to 
silence  the  voices  of  the  respectable  and 
constructive  conservatives. 

I  have  also  contended  that  the  con- 
servatives of  our  country  must  unite  in 
destroying  the  united  front  and  the  mis- 
leading panaceas  represented  by  the  ex- 
tremist groups. 

One  of  those  conservative  voices  has 
consistently  spoken  out  against  the 
'Birchers."  Mr.  William  Buckley.  Jr.,  a 
most  articulate  conservative,  has  re- 
cently taken  them  on  again.  I  believe 
that  Senators  who  may  not  have  seen 
Mr.  Buckley's  column  will  derive  new 
Insights  from  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  col- 
umn entitled  "Blrchers  a  Drag  on  Con- 
servatism," written  by  WilUam  P.  Buck- 
ley. Jr..  and  pubUshed  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  November  15,  1967  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BiRCHEKs  A  Drao  on  Conservatism 
(By  WUUam  F.  Buckley,  Jr.) 

It  baa  been  two  years  since  I  have  alluded 
to  the  John  Birch  Society,  which  has  been 
slipping  gradually  from  the  sight  of  observ- 
ers, liberal  and  conservative— It  U  only  the 
Communists  who  continue  to  dwell  on  it,  for 
the  most  obvious  reason,  to  discredit  the 
anti-communlst  right.  But  two  recent  epl- 
sodes  demand  comment,  one  of  them  Robert 
welch  s  ofllclal  abandonment  of  his  original 
and  most  distinctive  campaign,  namely  the 
campaign  to  impeach  Earl  Warren.  The  other, 
the  matter  of  The  Wall  Sta-eet  Journal  story. 

Welch  has  called  off  a  campaign  which 
once  he  considered  absolutely  crucial  to  the 
success  of  his  general  enterprise.  It  remains 
for  a  lot  of  conservatives  the  bitterest  pUl  of 
recent  years  that  the  prestige  of  Warren  In- 


creased  In  direct  ratio  to  the  Intensity  of 
Welch's  campaign  against  him.  Not  so  many 
years  ago  just  before  Welch  decided  to  Im- 
peach the  Chief  Justice,  the  reputation  of  the 
Warren  Court  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  have 
provoked  the  explicit  censure  of  the  majority 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  courts  of  indi- 
vidual states,  and  of  such  learned  scholars  as 
Edward  Corwln  and  Ijeamed  Hand. 

But  the  proposal  that  Warren  be  Im- 
peached struck  so  many  people  as  so  patentiy 
Inappropriate  that  his  critics  found  them- 
selves muting  their  criticism  lest  by  associa- 
tion they  be  linked  with  the  fanatic  from 
Belmont  who  believed  that  poor  old  Elsen- 
hower was  of  all  things  a  Commimist  agent 
( "Elsenhower  Isnt  a  Communist," — ^Russell 
Kirk's  rejoinder  is  still  the  classic — "be  Is  a 
golfer"). 

When  one  thinks  of  all  that  energy  spent, 
all  those  dollars  squemdered  on  speeches,  and 
prizes,  and  literature,  and  billboards,  it  Is  a 
special  irony  that  the  situation  contributed 
not  to  the  weakening  of  the  Influence  of  Earl 
Warren,  but  to  the  consolidation  of  his  power 
and  prestige!  If  one  were  to  proceed  to 
analyze  the  whole  episode  by  Blrchite  logic, 
one  would  conclude  that  the  movement  to 
Impeach  Earl  Warren,  which  after  nine  years' 
effort  was  unable  to  enlist  the  support  of  a 
single  Congressman,  was  a  Communist  plot 
intended  to  discredit  the  opposition  to 
Warren. 

And  then  the  story  of  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago 
and  spoke  about  the  decline  of  the  John 
Birch  Society,  the  spectacular  apostrophes  of 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  adherents,  the 
lapsed  members — most  of  all  the  general  In- 
difference of  the  public.  Robert  Welch 
countered  The  WaU  Street  Journal  story  by 
a  routine  denunciation  .  .  .  "the  current 
monstrosity  Is  ...  no  worse  (in)  Its  errors, 
half  truths,  omissions  of  important  facts, 
biased  Innuendoes,  misinterpretations  and 
misunderstandings  than  hundreds  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  about  us  In  dozens  of 
major  periodicals  during  the  last  five  or  six 
years." 

Characteristically.  Welch  does  not  explain 
what  might  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
conservative  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  In  misin- 
terpreting him  and  his  society;  the  only 
explanation  Is  that  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
like  so  many  others  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  Conununlsts,  In  which  case  It  Is  indeed 
truly  lost. 

Welch  reacted  further  to  the  general  drift 
of  public  opinion  that  the  society  has  been 
pretty  well  immobilized  by  sending  out  an 
urgent  appeal  for  funds,  in  a  circular  en- 
titled "This  Is  IT!"  The  response,  to  judge 
from  Welch's  most  recent  communication, 
has  been  gratifying.  "Fortunately,"  he  quotes 
from  one  letter,  "my  bank  balance  Is  un- 
usually high  just  now  and  I  am  able  to  help 
myself  out  by  forwarding  the  enclosed  check 
for  $1,000.  For  I  realize  as  well  as  anyone  that 
you  are  doing  us  the  favor."  Others  who  re- 
sponded do  not  have  bank  balances  so 
unxisually  high,  but  they  have  contributed 
sacriflclally. 

It  Is  testimony  to  many  things,  among 
them  the  charismatic  nature  of  Welch's 
leadership,  which  his  detractors  must  not 
underrate.  And  testimony,  too,  to  the  talent 
for  self-sacrlflce  of  so  many  of  Welch's  fol- 
lowers who.  apparently  undeterred  by  the 
fiasco  Involving  Earl  Warren,  are  prepared 
to  put  their  savings  Into  yet  another  bill- 
board demanding,  say.  the  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations,  an 
achievement  as  unlikely  as  the  impeachment 
of  Earl  Warren. 

The  John  Birch  Society,  judged  objectively, 
above  all  things  is  a  drag  on  the  conservative 
movement  In  America,  which  It  continues, 
though  decreaslngly,  to  embarrass.  But  it  Is 
a  significant  measure  of  the  failure  of  other 
conservative  organizations  to  provide  emo- 


tionally satisfactory  mecuis  of  serving  many 
Americans  concerned  for  their  country's 
future. 


SOUTH  SLOPE  COOPERATIVE  TELE- 
PHONE CO.,  NORWAY,  IOWA,  TO 
BEGIN  ALL  ONE-PARTY  TELE- 
PHONE SERVICE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1967,  the  North  Liberty  Ex- 
change of  the  South  Slope  Cooperative 
Telephone  Co.  in  Norway,  Iowa,  will 
begin  all  one-party  telephone  service  for 
Its  rural  subscribers. 

For  many  people,  particularly  urban- 
Ites.  who  have  enjoyed  such  service  for 
some  years,  the  significance  of  this  oc- 
casion might  not  be  apparent.  But  for 
thoee  rural  families  who  still  have  from 
four  to  25  other  families  on  their  lines, 
and  for  the  2V2  million  rural  people  with 
no  telephone  service  at  all,  one-party 
service  is  a  particular  milestone. 

The  South  Slope  Cooperative  began 
serving  rural  subscribers  in  1959  with 
the  help  of  a  $654,000  loan  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
has  grown  now  to  the  point  where  its 
three  exchanges  serve  almost  1,500  sub- 
scribers in  Johnson,  Benton,  Iowa,  and 
Linn  Counties.  South  Slope  has  applied 
for  a  new  REA  loan  to  serve  a  hospital, 
a  new  trailer  court,  and  other  develop- 
ments in  this  active  rural  area. 

There  really  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the 
Importance  of  the  telephone  in  modem 
living.  Anyone  with  an  emergency  on 
Ills  hands  and  no  telephone  to  call  a  doc- 
tor or  policeman  or  someone  else  to  assist 
knows  how  necessary  a  telephone  can  be. 
And  for  rural  people,  living  in  Isolated 
areas,  a  telephone,  even  with  multiparty 
service  conditions,  is  even  more  neces- 
sary. 

This  is  why  I  view  with  much  pleasure 
the  tremendous  strides  which  REIA  and 
its  borrower  cooperatives  are  taking  to 
provide  rural  people  with  modem  tele- 
phone service. 

The  North  Liberty  Exchange  is  a  good 
exsmiple  of  the  joint  efiforts  being  made 
by  REA  and  local  cooperative  phone 
companies  to  assist  the  rural  residents 
of  our  Nation. 


YOUNG  DEMOCRATS  ENDORSE  BI- 
LINGUAL EDUCATION  BILL  AT 
1967    NATIONAL     CONVENTION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
at  their  national  convention  held  this 
month  in  Miami,  Fla.,  the  Young  Demo- 
cratic Clubs  of  America  passed  a  reso- 
lution which  unanimously  endorsed  the 
bilingual  education  bill,  S.  428,  which  I 
introduced  in  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  takes  notice  of  the  In- 
equitable achievement  of  the  Mexican- 
American  citizen  of  this  Nation  in  both 
educational  levels  and  income.  Because 
language  is  a  main  impediment  to  prog- 
ress in  either  education  or  ability  to  in- 
crease income,  the  resolution  urges  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation. 

The  bilingual  education  bill  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  has  been 
incorporated   Into  the  Elementary  and 


Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1967,  which  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  The  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered in  the  near  future,  hopefully  tills 
week.  To  Illustrate  the  importance  of  the 
bilingual  education  portion  of  that  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Yoimg  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BnjNouAi.  Educational  ttnx. 

The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America 
notes  that  those  persons  of  Mexican-Ameri- 
can origin  who  reside  In  the  five  South- 
western states  have  a  median  educational 
level  of  8.1  years  as  compared  to  9.5  years  for 
Negroes  and  12.0  years  for  other  Caucasian. 
Income  per  person  In  these  Mexican-Amer- 
ican famUles  is  $896  per  year  according  to 
the  1960  census. 

Since  there  Is  a  direct  relationship  be- 
tween education  and  economic  status,  It  to 
clear  that  the  usual  methods  of  education 
have  not  benefited  these  Mexican-Americans. 
Their  language  has  been  an  obstacle  to  their 
education    In    English -speaking    schools. 

Therefore,  the  TDCA  supports  the  Bi- 
lingual Educational  BUI  introduced  by  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarborough  of  Texas  In  order  to  in- 
sure equal  opportunity  for  these  Mexican- 
Americana,  and  urges  Congress  to  enact  that 
bill. 

Adopted  by  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs 
of  America  In  Convention  assembled  No- 
vember 18,  1967. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ALVIN  M.  WEIN- 
BERG AT  SEVENTH  ATOMS  FOR 
PEACE  AWARDS  CEREMONIES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Alvln  M.  Weinberg,  on  November  14, 
1967,  at  the  Seventh  Atoms  for  Peace 
Awards  Ceremonies  at  Rockfeller  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

Dr.  Weinberg  affords  a  brilliant  In- 
sight Into  the  sociopolitical  Impact  of 
the  accelerating  pace  of  our  incipient 
new  industrial  revolution  which  is  her- 
alded by  the  rapid  development  of  peace- 
ful uses  of  atomic  energy.  He  aLso  pro- 
vides a  startling  reevaluation  of  the 
anatomy  and  functions  of  the  existing 
balance  of  terror  between  superpowers  of 
the  world,  each  holding  the  entire  pop- 
ulation of  the  other  hostage  against  the 
threat  of  thermonuclear  destruction.  Dr. 
Weinberg's  conclusion  about  the  value  of 
antiballistic-missile  systems  and  civil  de- 
fense and  the  attendant  implications  for 
disarmament  are  both  startling  and  vital 
to  our  examination  of  the  next  50  years. 

That  Dr.  Weinberg  should  draw  to- 
gether the  promises  of  the  peaceful  use 
of  the  atom  and  the  prospect  of  de- 
stressing  the  belligerent  posture  of  the 
world  powers,  and  relate  both  to  the 
vision  of  an  orderly  future  development 
of  our  cities,  is  a  concept  and  a  vision  of 
such  extraordinary  value  that  I  com- 
mend his  remarks  to  everyone  who  feels 
that  the  future  holds  something  more 
than  Incineration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Lxr  Us  Prxpabz  fob  Peacx  ' 


(By  Alvln  M.Weinberg) 
Tbe  dlstlnguUbed  English  economist  Bar- 
bara Ward.  In  her  book  Spaceship  Earth, 
suggests  that  the  material  abundance  made 
possible  by  the  new  technologies  will  change 
qualitatively  the  relations  between  nations. 
"May  not  tbe  scientific  and  technological 
revolutions  of  our  day  produce  a  yet  un- 
guessed  mutation  In  human  attitudes?  We 
have  lived  through  the  millennia  on  the  basis 
of  shortage.  How  will  mankind  react  If  rela- 
tive plenty  becomes  the  norm?  In  the  past, 
conquest  and  Imperialism,  war  and  violence 
have  had  their  roots  deep  In  the  fact  of 
absolute  shortage.  The  desire  to  take  your 
neighbor's  land,  to  lay  hold  of  his  resources, 
to  overcome  your  Inadequacies  by  making 
his  life  more  Inadequate  still — have  not 
these  been,  again  and  again,  the  bitter  causes 
of  aggression?  And  Insofar  as  nations  recog- 
nize the  dearth  and  feel  beset  by  the  need 
for  'living  space",  they  almost  Instinctively 
choose  for  leaders  men  who  artlcvilate  these 
violent  needs  and  envies.  Prosperous  people 
very  rarely  choose  lunatics  for  rulers." » 

Most  nuclear  scientists,  by  and  large,  be- 
lieve In  Professor  Ward's  optimism;  they  are 
sustained  In  their  endeavors  by  her  vision 
of  an  abimdant,  and  hopefully  a  peaceful, 
world.  The  developments  In  nuclear  energy, 
notably  those  of  the  past  few  years,  seem  to 
be  fulfilling  Professor  Ward's  vision.  Nuclear 
power.  In  1952,  was  written  off  by  a  distin- 
guished scientist  with  the  prediction  that  in/" 
the  1960's  the  efTort  toward  developing 
nuclear  power  would  be  abandoned.'  Today 
In  Canada,  In  France,  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  United  Kingdom  nuclear  povrer  Is  a 
competitive  source  of  energy.  For  example. 
In  the  United  States  we  now  have  on  order. 
In  operation,  or  under  construction  close  to 
60  million  kilowatts  of  nuclear  power.  This 
represents  almost  a  quarter  of  all  central 
electric  power  capacity  In  the  United  States, 
and  this  conversion  to  the  atom  shows  no 
sign  of  abating. 

But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning;  we  have 
still  not  fully  exploited  either  the  ublqxUty 
or  the  Intrinsic  cheapness  of  nuclear  energy. 
Because  nuclear  energy  Is  not  tied  to  cheap 
Indigenous  fossil  fuels  or  to  swiftly  flowing 
rivers,  it  can  be  placed  wherever  energy  Is 
needed.  Thtis,  for  example,  we  can  visualize 
large  nuclear  plants  springing  up  in  arid 
coastal  deserts  to  energize  large  desalting 
plants.  The  technology  for  large-scale  de- 
salting Is  here,  and  the  costs  are  reasonable 
even  when  the  evaporators  are  energized  by 
conventional  reactors.  The  by-product  elec- 
tricity can  be  used  to  manufacture  fertilizer 
and  reduce  metal  ores  and  to  light  cities. 
Altogether  we  see  this  ubiquity  and  mobility 
of  nuclear  energy  making  possible  a  kind  of 
nuclear  powered  agro- Industrial  complex 
that  could  give  practical  embodiment  to 
Barbara  Ward's  notion  of  materials  autarky 
throughout  the  world.  This  general  line  of 
thinking  underlies  the  proposal  now  before 
the  United  States  Senate  to  deploy  such  nu- 
clear complexes  In  the  Middle  East,  and.  In 
effect,  provide  a  new  framework  of  physical 
resources  In  which  to  seek  a  resolution  for 
that  region's  desperate  animosities. 

This  Is  not  all.  When  highly  advanced 
breeders  are  developed,  then  we  can  expect 
the  cost  of  nuclear  energy  to  fall  signifi- 
cantly— perhaps  to  1.5  mllls/kwh,  to  1  mill/ 
kwh,  and,  with  reactors  of  extremely  large 


•For  presentation  at  the  Seventh  Atoms 
for  Peace  Award  Ceremony,  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity, New  York  (November  14,  1967). 

'Spaceship  Earth,  pp.  50-61,  Colimibla 
University  Press,  New  York  (1966). 

•  As  stated  In  a  report  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  "Atomic  Power 
and  Private  Enterprise",  p.  330,  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  (De- 
cember 1952) . 


size,  possibly  to  even  leas.  At  these  prices  we 
shall  begin  to  substitute  electrical  energy  for 
other  raw  materials.  At  2  mllls/kwh  electro- 
lytic magnesium  from  sea  water  will  com- 
pete with  aluminum  from  bauxite.  At  1.6 
mllls/kwh  Iron  ore  will  be  reduced  with  elec- 
trolytic hydrogen,  rather  than  with  coke. 
Below  1  mill/ kwh  we  shall  perform  massive 
heavy  chemical  processes  electrically — such 
as  converting  coal  to  gasoline. 

Thus,  eventually,  when  tbe  advanced 
breeders  are  developed,  many.  If  not  most,  at 
our  material  wants  will  be  satisfied  by  energy 
from  fission.  And,  Insofar  as  low-grade  tho- 
rlxun  and  uranium  ores  are  available  every- 
where, each  region  of  the  globe  and  each 
country  will  have  Its  sources  of  very  cheap, 
abundant  energy.  This  energy  will  be  con- 
verted Into  the  water  and  the  fertilizer  and 
the  food  and  the  metals  on  which  civilization 
depends.  The  world  should  become  Immeas- 
urably richer  than  it  Is  today.  Neighbor* 
would  no  longer  scramble  for  each  other's 
green  pastures,  and  there  wo\ild  be  a  general 
easing  of  tension  once  want  is  eliminated. 

TRS  FBECONSITIONS  FOR  PEACE 

This  vision  of  a  Pax  Atomlca,  of  a  world 
in  which  tensions  have  relaxed  because 
scarcities  of  raw  materials  are  no  longer  ra- 
tional bases  for  conflict.  Is  a  golden  vision, 
one  to  which  all  of  us  in  the  nuclear  business 
eire  dedicated.  And  yet  It  Is  an  Incomplete 
picture  of  the  peaceful  world  of  the  future. 
It  neglects  those  sources  of  strife  that  are 
not  rooted  in  geographic  Inequities  or  dis- 
parities in  natural  endowments.  There  re- 
mains the  strife  that  comes  from  Ideological 
conflict  and  conflicts  of  Interest,  the  strife 
that  comes  from  the  all  but  universal  human 
ambition  for  Influence  or  power.  Our  atomic 
powered  Utopia  needs  more  than  material 
weU  being,  important  as  that  may  be,  to 
stabilize  the  Pax  Atomlca  and  to  prevent 
war. 

But,  even  more,  this  vision  Ignores  the 
present  Incredible  nuclear  confrontation 
between  the  super-powers.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  look  to  the  hydrogen  bomb  and 
mutual  deterrence  as  the  means  for  preven- 
tion of  war,  for  curbing  the  largely  emotional 
drives  that  impel  men  in  power  to  seek  to 
maintain  their  positions  or  to  extend  their 
lnfl\ience.  And,  a  little  surprisingly,  tbe  bal- 
ance of  terror  has  worked — not  perfectly  but 
still  tolerably  well.  We  have  had  wars  since 
the  at(»nlc  bomb  was  used  In  Hlroehima; 
but  we  have  avoided  all-out  world  war  and 
we  have  avoided  the  thermonuclear  holo- 
caust. 

Yet  most  of  us  are  acutely  uncomfortable 
with  this  balance  of  terror  wherein  the  two 
super-powers  hold  as  hostages  100,000,0000 
of  each  other's  citizens.  It  is  unprecedented  in 
world  history  that  the  citizens  of  the  strong- 
est powers  in  the  world  can  no  longer  be 
gruaranteed  by  their  state  some  measure  of 
personal  security,  except  Insofar  as  the  bal- 
ance of  terror  dissuades  the  other  side  from 
striking.  Somehow,  one  Is  appaUed  by  the 
possible  fraglUty  of  this  metastable  balance. 

It  Is  largely  on  this  account,  this  nervous- 
ness about  the  stability  of  the  balance  of 
terror,  that  the  world  has  wrestled  mlghtUy 
with  arms  control  and  disarmament.  More- 
over, the  nuclear  world  of  plenty  is  incon- 
sistent with  a  world  In  which  ever  increas- 
ing pieces  of  the  gross  national  product 
might  go  into  maintaining  the  deterrent.  It 
seems  apparent  that  we  must  ultimately  dis- 
arm; but  how  can  we  both  disarm  and  main- 
tain the  deterrent;  how  can  we  get  from 
bere — a  world  filled  with  mutual  apprehen- 
sion, with  ICBM's,  with  miegaton  warheads — 
to  a  world  based  on  energy  self-sufflclency, 
mutual  respect,  and  peace?  How  can  we,  as 
Amrom  Katz  of  the  RAND  Corporation  says, 
make  the  world  safe  for  disarmament?  ♦ 


I  beUeve,  paradoxically,  that  a  way  may 
have  been  opened  by  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
Uatlons  over  deployment  of  antl-balllstlc 
missiles.  The  deployment  of  ABM's  on  both 
sides  has  been  deplored  as  the  first  step  In 
the  unending  arms  spiral  that  eventuaUy 
will  consume  everything.  Including  our  vision 
of  abundance.  But  suppose  ABM's  and  other 
defensive  measures  turn  out  to  be  effective 
and  at  the  same  time  there  Is  no  escalation 
of  offense  in  unending  splra.  The  knife-edge 
of  delicately  balanced  terror  would  then  be 
blunted.  Perhaps  then,  as  D.  O.  Brennan  of 
the  Hudson  Institute  has  stressed  so 
persuasively,  we  should  not  be  so  disturbed 
if  the  threat  of  ultimate,  absolute,  and  total 
mutual  destruction  is  not  forever  to  be  the 
basis  for  our  world  order." 

If  there  Is  even  a  remote  possibility  of 
achieving  effective  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  limiting  offense,  should  we  not  examine 
very  much  more  carefully  than  we  have  the 
possibilities  of  an  essentially  defensive  pos- 
ture?  Granted  that  active  defense  systems  to- 
day are  not  perfect,  they  nevertheless  seem 
to  be  much  more  effective  than  they  were 
thought  to  be  five  years  ago.  And,  by  virtue 
of  the  development  of  the  admittedly  im- 
perfect and  light  anU-balllstlc  missile  sys- 
tem, we  have  already  achieved  a  kind  of  de 
facto  disarmament.  Because  space  and  weight 
in  offensive  rockets  must  be  allocated  to  pen- 
etration aids,  the  total  number  of  megatons 
each  side  can  throw  at  the  other  ought  to 
be  reduced  by  the  antl-balllstlc  missile.  In 
this  sense,  the  ABM  has  caused  a  kind  of 
arms  limitation,  one  of  the  few  real  arms 
limitations  that  we  have  achieved. 

Moreover,  passive  defense,  a  subject  about 
which  we  hear  very  Uttle,  may  be  much  less 
Impractical  than  U  commonly  believed  to  be 
the  case.  We  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  have  been  studying  the  question 
of  civil  defense  for  the  past  three  years  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Bresee  and  Profes- 
sor E.  P.  Wlgner,  a  former  winner  of  the 
Atoms  for  Peace  Award.  The  result  of  our 
studies  suggests  that  underground,  Inter- 
connected tunnels  If  used  as  shelters  could 
slgnlflcantly  reduce  the  casualties  caused  by 
thermonuclear  weapons.  In  this  connection, 
.  I  remind  you  that  at  least  one  dlstlngiushed 
city  planner — Constantlnoe  A.  Doxiadls— 
holds  that  the  mega-city  of  the  future  can 
survive  only  If  it  puts  its  transportaUon  (in- 
cluding automobiles)  and  uUllUes  under- 
ground. The  mega-city  will  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Doxiadls,  be  honeycombed  with 
tunnels.  Such  tunnels  would  be  the  main 
elements  of  a  passive  defense  system:  that 
they  might  come  rather  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  the  city  develops  should  not  make  them 
less  useful  for  dual  use  as  shelters. 

But  we  are  told  all  this  U  transitory:  antl- 
balllstlc  missiles  and  civU  defense  will  be 
followed  by  more  ICBM's  which  wlU  be  fol- 
lowed by  more  ABM's  and  more  civil  defense 
in  unending  spiral.  We  shall  go  from  3000 
megatons  to  30,000  megatons  to  3.000,000 
megatons — where  does  the  crazy  spiral  stop? 
It  Is  here  that  Dr.  Brennan  has  injected  a 
beautiful  fully  new  and  elegant  idea  Into  the 
discussion:  Should  not  the  world.  In  negoti- 
ating the  next  perilous  stage  of  arms  control, 
focus  primarily  on  limiting  offensive  weap- 
ons, and  at  the  same  time  encourage  defen- 
sive systems?  All  the  predictions  about  de- 
ployment of  antl-balllstlc  missiles  and  civil 
defense  leading  to  unending  escalation  as- 
sume that  offense  will  escalate  indefinitely. 
But  if  the  world  agreed  to,  and  enforced,  a 
limit  on  the  number  of  ICBM's  we  would  stop 
the  spiral  of  escalation.  Such  limitation  on 
primary  Instruments  of  offense  are  not  un- 
precedented. In  the  post  World  War  I  era 
capital  shlpw  of  the  three  great  naval  powers 
were  limited.  Moreover,  If  defensive  systems 


•  "Make  the  World  Safe  for  Disarmament", 
War /Peace  Report  (September  1962). 


•  "New  Thoughts  on  Missile  Defense",  Bui' 
leUn  of  the  Atomic  ScientUts  XXIII,  10-16 
(June  1967). 
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continue  to  Improve,  the  capacity  of  the 
world  to  destroy  Its  people  and  its  lands  will 
gradually  deteriorate;  and  the  number  of 
hostages  held  on  each  side  will  be  reduced — 
though  certainly  never  to  zero — so  that  nu- 
clear war,  even  In  a  defensively  oriented 
world,  could  never  be  regarded  as  a  rational 
Instrument  of  policy. 

The  difficulties  of  such  a  posture  and  such 
an  agreement — to  limit  offense  but  leave  de- 
fense unlimited — are  formidable.  Can  one 
police  a  freeze  on  offense  unless  secrecy  Is 
relaxed?  Will  such  an  arrangement  withstand 
pressure  for  abrogation  by  those  who  under- 
estimate their  own  offense  and  overestimate 
the  opposition's  defense?  Will  strong  defense 
tend  to  make  each  side  more  aggressive  In 
the  conduct  of  its  foreign  policy?  But  one 
must  remember  that  the  present  balance  of 
terror  Is  not  a  lovely  thing  to  contemplate 
nor  Is  It  a  perfect  antidote  against  thermo- 
nuclear war.  As  L.  B.  Sohn  of  Harvard  told 
me,  an  existent  posture  need  be  only  60% 
foolproof;  a  newly  proposed  posture  must  be 
98%  effective.  If  we  addressed  as  much  time 
and  energy  to  developing  the  details  of  a 
defensive  posture  In  arms  control  as  we  have 
devoted  either  to  developing  offensive  arma- 
ments, or  even  toward  present  arms  control 
doctrines.  Is  It  not  at  least  possible  that  we 
would  be  able  to  work  out  credible  answers 
to  many  of  the  difficulties  we  now  see  in 
limiting  offensive  weapons? 

There  are  two  overriding  reasons  why  we 
must  eventually  come  to  some  such  position. 
The  first  is  that,  much  as  some  deplore  It, 
both  of  the  super-powers  have  decided  to 
deploy  antl-balllstlc  missiles.  We  are  in  grave 
danger  of  entering  an  unending  arms  spiral 
unless  we  enter  Into  agreements  to  chop  off 
the  arms  of  the  spiral  at  the  top.  This  implies 
some  limitation,  possibly  tacit,  but  prefer- 
ably explicit,  on,  say,  the  total  number  of 
offensive  missiles  or  on  the  total  expenditure 
for  offensive  missiles. 

There  Is  another  reason  that  seems  to  me 
even  more  compelling.  Can  we  ever  hope  to 
achieve  real  arms  control  or  disarmament 
from  the  present  position  of  overwhelming 
offensive  power  and  almost  non-existent  de- 
fense? Does  anyone  really  believe.  In  the  kind 
of  hard  untrustlng  world  we  live  In,  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  live  In  during  the  next 
several  decades,  that  either  side  will  agree 
to  a  disarmed  world  unless  It  feels  secure  In 
Its  defensive  systems?  Can  we  realistically 
contemplate  disarmament,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  clandestine  sequestering  of  a  few 
missiles  without  being  reasonably  certain 
that  our  defenses  can  handle  sporadic  and 
secret  attacks. 

But.  In  the  main,  our  military  technology 
has  emphasized  offense  rather  than  defense, 
and  our  arms  limitation  technology  has  em- 
phasized defense  rather  than  offense,  espe- 
cially in  the  most  recent  discussions  of  the 
antl-balllstlc  missile.  I  submit  that  both 
postures  may  have  been  In  error,  and  that  the 
cause  of  peace  will  be  better  served  by  de- 
veloping ways  to  strengthen  defense  and  to 
limit  offense. 

I  would  therefore  urge  that  the  military 
communities  of  the  world  Prepare  for  Peace 
by  developing  defensive  systems,  rather  than 
continuing  to  exert  themselves  primarily 
to  improving  offensive  systems. 

And  I  would  urge  that  the  arms  limita- 
tion communities  of  the  world  Prepare  for 
Peace  by  developing  doctrines  for  limiting 
offense  and  techniques  for  enfprclng  such 
limitations  rather  than  continuing  to  exert 
themselves  primarily  to  limiting  defensive 
systems. 

It  seems  that  herein  we  may  find  tbe 
missing  elements  in  tbe  world  described  by 
Barbara  Ward.  We  shaU  have  our  cheap 
nuclear  power  and  our  agro-lndustrlal  com- 
plexes and  our  energy  autarkies.  But  we  shall 
need  something  other  than  the  balance  of 
terror  to  keep  the  peace  In  the  long  run. 
World  government,  or  general  and  complete 


disarmament — these  are  mere  words  unless 
we  see  credible  ways  to  go  there  from  here. 
The  energy-rich  world,  even  with  most  of  its 
material  wants  provided  for  It,  will  still 
be  a  world  of  nation-states,  each  with  its 
own  imperatives  and  traditions  and  glorious 
history — and  its  habits  of  violence.  And  this 
world  win  for  a  long  time  have  its  military 
establishment.  Does  not  common  sense  dic- 
tate that  a  world  whose  military  Is  preoccu- 
pied with  defense  rather  than  with  offense 
Is  more  rational  than  the  bizarre  and  pre- 
carious world  we  now  have,  and  that  we 
would  be  contemplating  with  horror  If  we 
were  not  so  tired  of  Its  grim  countenance? 
So  It  may  be  time  for  us.  In  the  tradition 
established  by  the  creators  of  the  Atoms  for 
Peace  Awards,  to  rethink  our  fundamental 
premises  concerning  the  way  to  permanent 
peace.  The  men  we  honor  today  have  served 
notably  in  establishing  both  the  technology 
of  nuclear  abundance  and  the  international 
climate  for  its  exploitation.  We  pray  that  the 
kind  of  wisdom  and  ingenuity  they  and  their 
colleagues  have  displayed  will  be  equal  to 
the  task  of  devising  the  substitute  for  our 
present  balance  of  terror  that  can  carry  man 
safely  Into  his  nuclear  Utopia  before  nuclear 
catastrophe  demolishes  his  hopes  and 
aspirations. 


THE  PLIGHT  OB^d^WS  IN  RUSSIA 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr  President,  the 
Baltimore  Jewish  Timfts  of  November  10, 
1967,  contains  a  "Capital  Spotlight"  col- 
umn by  its  Washington  correspondent. 
Milton  Friedman,  about  a  Baltimore 
couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fabian  Kolker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kolker  recently  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Israel  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  believe  that  their  expe- 
riences and  observations,  as  reported  In 
Mr.  Friedman's  column,  are  of  wide- 
spread Interest.  I,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Friedman's  col- 
umn be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times,  Nov.  10, 

1967) 

The  jEvtnsH  People  Lives 

(By  Milton  Friedman) 

Washington. — Despite  60  years  of  Soviet 
Communism,  climaxed  by  an  Intense  anti- 
Israel  and  antl-Jewlsh  campaign,  the  mes- 
sage of  "Am  Ylsroel  Chal"  (The  Jewish  People 
Lives)  has  reached  America  from  the  Jews 
of  Moscow. 

This  communication  was  conveyed  by  an 
American  Jewish  couple  who  were  so  moved 
by  the  Six-Day  War  that  they  fiew  to  Jeru- 
salem to  spend  Rosh  Hashanah  at  the  West- 
ern (Walling)  Wall,  Yom  Klppur  in  Moscow, 
and  Simchat  Torah  in  Riga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fabian  Kolker,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  have  returned  to  report  that  a  Yom 
Klppur  crowd,  estimated  at  10,000,  surged 
around  them  at  the  Moscow  Synagogue, 
thrilled  by  the  contact — however  tenuous 
and  symbolic — with  free  Jewry. 

Moscow's  Jews  had  listened  nervo\isly  since 
last  May  to  their  radios.  They  eagerly  tuned 
to  BBC.  Kol  Ylsroel,  and  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica. They  wanted  reassurance  from  the  Kol- 
kers  on  one  topic  alone — the  survival  and 
safety  of  Israel. 

Tbe  Jews  knew  of  their  government's 
Ooebbels-llke  slanders  against  Israel  and 
world  Jewry.  They  approached  the  USSR's 
60th  Anniversary  with  sadness.  The  1917  Bol- 
shevik promise  of  freedom  for  Jews  had  lost 
all  meaning.  The  Kremlin  was  now  arming 
those  who  would  liquidate  the  Jewish  sxirvt- 
vors  of  what  the  Russians  call  "tbe  great 


fatherland  war"  of  the  early  1940*8.  Jewish 
soldiers  lay  maimed  by  Soviet  shrapnel. 

Kolker,  a  businessman,  speaks  both  He- 
brew and  Yiddish.  When  it  was  learned  that 
they  came  to  Moscow  directly  from  Israel,  ex- 
cited questions  erupted.  Was  Israel  safe? 
Would  Israel  survive?  Had  peace  really  come? 
The  Kolkers,  typical  of  attractive  young 
Americans  who  cherish  their  Jewish  heritage, 
became  for  an  historic  moment  a  link  with 
the  saving  remnant.  Their  presence  In  Mos- 
cow came  at  a  time  when  exit  visas  had  been 
cancelled,  anti-Semitic  propaganda  intensi- 
fied, and  Russian  Jewry  sealed  off  from  the 
world.  "It's  hard  to  be  a  Jew,"  they  were 
told  time  and  again. 

Tension  and  tears  marked  the  Kol  Nldre. 
The  aged  rabbi  and  the  cantor  somehow 
managed  to  convey  the  spirit  of  their  people. 
No  word  was  spoken  to  Justify  reprisals  by 
the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of 
Klal  Ylsroel — the  Jewish  people  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  Judaism — emanated  from  that 
synagogue.  « 

Thousands  packed  the  streets  outside.  They 
wanted  merely  to  assert  their  identity  as 
Jews.  The  crowd  Included  whole  famUles — 
children,  umverslty  youths,  the  middle-aged, 
and  the  elderly.  It  was  their  answer  to  their 
government's  brutal  attacks  on  Israel  and 
the  biased  Soviet  policies. 

A  few  miserable  police  Informers,  them- 
selves of  Jewish  origin,  sneaked  through  the 
crowd.  In  spite  of  the  pall  of  fear,  the  Amer- 
icans who  came  from  Israel  were  warmly 
embraced  by  total  strangers.  It  was  "Sbolom 
Alelchem"  and  '3aruch  Haba". 

People  listened  with  moistened  eyes  to  the 
Kolkers'  account  of  Rosh  Hashanah  at  the 
Wall  In  Jerusalem. 

Of  Moscow's  500,000  Jews  about  10,000 
came  to  the  largest  synagogue  on  Yom  Klp- 
pur. There  U  another,  smaller  synagogue  In 
Moscow. 

On  Simchat  Torah  26,000  Jews,  mainly 
teen-agers,  danced  Joyously  and  defiantly 
clapped  hands  In  unison,  shouted  whatever 
Hebrew  words  they  knew.  They  proudly  as- 
serted their  Jewlshness.  With  the  fervor  of 
sincere  peace  demonstrators,  the  brave  youth 
of  Moscow  sought  the  right  of  Jews  and  all 
peoples  to  live  with  human  dignity  and  per- 
sonal freedom. 

Moscow  authorities  permit  no  Jewish  In- 
stitutions other  than  the  two  synagogues 
(one  a  showcase  for  Western  tourists) .  Jew- 
ish cultural  organizations,  newspapers.  In- 
stitutions, or  even  contacts  with  outside 
Jews  are  prohibited. 

But  after  four  months'  of  Intensive  antl- 
Jewlsh  propaganda,  a  defiant  remnant  was 
ready  to  proudly  demonstrate  as  Jews.  This 
said  much  for  the  Jewish  wUl  to  survive  as 
a  people.  Many  cringed  and  concealed  their 
identities.  Others,  however,  stood  up  to  the 
totalitarian  state  and  Insisted  on  being  In- 
dividuals. 

In  Riga,  the  Kolkers  fotmd  only  one  pa- 
thetic synagogue  remaining  from  the  50  that 
existed  before  World  War  Two.  Although 
the  building  was  shabby.  It  housed  a  rich 
spirit.  No  rabbi  was  available  to  officiate 
because  of  Soviet  government  restrictions. 
A  cantor  conducted  services. 

Grown  men  wept  without  shame  upon 
learning  that  the  Kolkers  had  prayed  at  the 
Western  Wall.  Kolker  was  called  to  the 
Torah. 

In  Riga,  once  a  dynamic  center  of  Judaism, 
the  Russians  were  finishing  the  Nazis  "final 
solution  of  the  Jewish  problem."  The  Oom- 
mimlsts  were  not  liquidating  peoples* 
bodies — Just  their  Individuality,  their  cul- 
ture, and  their  religion.  No  child  In  Riga 
could  celebrate  bis  Bar  Mltzvali.  Circum- 
cisions are  against  the  law.  Other  pressures 
are  exerted  to  destroy  the  Jews  as  a  people. 

Reneging  on  promises,  the  Kremlin  arbi- 
trarily canceUed  exit  visas  for  all  Jews  on 
Jime  6,  the  day  the  Mideast  War  started. 
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Russia's  Jews  were  held  hostage,  apparently, 
for  the  behavior  of  the  Israelis.  People  bad 
relinquished  jobs,  gave  away  posseeslorLs, 
surrendered  apartments.  They  had  valid  exit 
visas.  At  the  last  moment,  the  visas  were 
arbitrarily  cancelled. 

The  Kolkers  plan  to  return  to  Riissla  next 
year  for  the  Holy  Days.  They  are  haunted 
by  the  plight  of  their  fellow  Jews.  They  can- 
not understand  why  a  nation  so  mighty  that 
Its  space  rockets  can  reach  distant  planets 
and  Its  missiles  can  blow  up  ships.  Is  terrt- 
fled  lest  the  survivors  of  Hitler  go  on  being 
Jewish. 


November  27,  1967 


THE  P-lll,  A  REVOLUTIONARY  NEW 
AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  reports  about  the  P-lll, 
some  praising  this  revolutionary  new  air- 
craft, others  saying  that  It  will  never 
work. 

Recently,  deliveries  have  begim  of  the 
Air  Force  version  to  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand units  at  Nellls  Air  Force  Base. 
Since  this  Is  In  my  own  backyard,  I  re- 
cently had  the  opportunity  to  fly  It.  I 
can  personally  confirm  the  enthusiastic 
reports  by  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
crews. 

In  the  P-lll,  a  tactical  pilot  has  a 
weapon  system  with  the  firepower  and 
flexibility  of  a  truly  multipurpose  air- 
craft. He  can  deploy  overseas  without 
external  tanks  or  air  refueling.  He  has 
combat  ranges  and  payload  capabilities 
several  times  those  of  current  tactical 
aircraft.  He  has  advanced  avionics  car- 
ried internally  for  all-weather  naviga- 
tion, bombing,  and  electronic  counter- 
ing of  enemy  defenses.  He  has  an  In- 
tegral rapid-firing  cannon  and  missiles 
for  attack  and  defense.  He  has  a  speed 
advantage  at  all  altitudes. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  flying  experi- 
ence, which  goes  back  to  pre-World  War 
n  days.  I  have  had  the  experience  of 
flying  "hands-ofl"  on  automatic  pilot  at 
tree-top  level  over  rough  terrain.  The 
P-lll's  on-the-deck  capabilities  repre- 
sent a  significant  military  breakthrough, 
particularly  In  penetrating  sophisticated 
enemy  defenses  at  night  and  in  bad 
weather. 

The  mission  I  flew  together  with  Lt. 
Col.  James  Randall,  operations  officer 
for  the  F-lll  project,  included  a  prac- 
tice bombing  run,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  we  were  right  on  the  target. 
I  understand  that  my  experience  is  typi- 
cal and  that  the  F-lll  consistently  out- 
scores  other  tactical  aircraft  in  bombing 
accuracy  tests. 

Its  flying  qualities  are  such  that  when 
we  swept  the  wings,  the  effect  was  vir- 
tually imperceptible.  No  pilot  could  fall 
to  be  impressed. 

As  we  entered  the  j,pproach  pattern 
and  touched  down.  It  was  hard  to  believe 
that  I  was  in  the  same  aircraft  that  had 
earlier  been  dashing  at  speeds  on  the  or- 
der of  1,000  miles  an  hour.  The  F-lll 
with  its  movable  wing  makes  normal 
landings  at  conventional  speeds  possible. 
It  is  an  outstanding  aircraft  with  no 
more  than  the  normal  teething  problems. 
I  believe  that  once  the  political  flareup 
centering  on  development  of  the  P-lll 
subsides,  the  aircraft  will  be  recognized 
as  the  matchless  weapons  system  it  is. 
one  which  I  am  confident  will  soon  be 
proving  its  worthiness  in  Vietnam. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION  ON 
POLmCAL  RIGHTS  OF  WOMEN 
PRESENTS  UNITED  STATES  WITH 
GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  LEAD- 

ERSHIP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  fact  that  our  Constitution  and  Fed- 
eral statutes  guarantee  the  political 
rights  of  American  women  does  not  en- 
title us  to  stand  aloof  from  International 
treaties  which  reflect  our  own  national 
heritage. 

The  political  rights  of  women  are  not 
by  any  criterion  imiversally  secure. 
Women  everywhere  do  not  have  the  right 
to  vote,  to  hold  office,  and  to  seek  office. 

The  Human  Rights  Convention  on  Po- 
litical Rights  of  Women  represents  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  eradicate  an 
ancient  practice  of  discrimination:  the 
systematic  exclusion  of  women  from  any 
nation's  political  process  solely  on  the 
basis  of  sex. 

Already  54  nations  have  ratified  the 
Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women.  But  the  Senate  has  held  up  the 
United  States  from  becoming  a  party  to 
this  Convention  for  almost  4»/2  years.  I 
brand  the  Senate's  failure  to  act  affirm- 
atively on  this  convention  a  disgrace. 

As  I  promised  a  little  over  3  weeks 
ago  when  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
Slavery  Convention,  the  Senate  will  have 
the  chance  to  go  on  record  on  this  hu- 
man rights  convention.  The  Senate  will 
have  the  chance  to  put  the  United  States 
squarely  on  record,  once  and  for  all,  on 
the  vital  question  of  political  rights  of 
women.  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
will  overwhelmingly  grant  its  advice  and 
consent  to  the  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women  and  ultimately  will  do 
the  same  to  all  the  human  rights  con- 
ventions before  us. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  having 
been  away  from  Washington  on  official 
business  for  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  I  missed  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  the  social  security 
amendments  last  week.  I  would  therefore 
at  this  time  like  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  for  its  excellent  work 
on  an  extremely  complex  bill.  I  also  wsmt 
to  applaud  Senators  for  their  support  of 
landmark  legislation  that  will  relieve  the 
poverty  of  more  than  2  million  older 
Americans  and  lift  some  200,000  from 
the  welfare  rolls.  Raising  the  monthly 
minimum  benefit  and  li'beralizing  the 
earnings  exemption  will  enable  those 
who  have  contributed  much  to  oiu-  econ- 
omy as  wage  earners  to  achieve  a  digni- 
fied retirement  previously  beyond  their 
grasp. 

Improving  benefits  for  needy  and  de- 
pendent children,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled will  similarly  ameliorate  the  dep- 
rivation suffered  by  many  unfortimate 
Americans. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pre- 
vail on  a  substantial  number  of  its  pro- 
visions during  the  conference  on  this 
important  measure.  I  anticipate  early 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 
which  I  hope  to  support  as  a  means  of 
improving  the  quality  of  the  lives  of  more 
than  23  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  785,  Senate  bill  2147,  which 
is  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2147) 
to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wm  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  60 
years  ago  America  thought  she  had  laid 
to  rest  the  specter  of  unwholesome  meat 
and  meat  products.  Recent  evidence  has 
taught  us  that  this  is  not  yet  true.  Intra- 
state plants  dealing  in  dead,  dying,  dis- 
eased, and  disabled  animals  have  en- 
dangered the  American  consimaer. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  situation  must 
be  dealt  with  summarily  and  forthwith. 
The  Congress  must  act  now.  and  without 
further  delay.  Consumers  all  over  the 
Nation  await  our  next  action.  They  do 
not  expect  vacillation  or  hesitation. 

We  must  extend  first-class  inspection 
procedures  In  such  a  manner  as  to  close 
every  loophole  through  whick  now  seeps 
unwholesome  meat  and  meat  products. 
My  bill.  S.  2147.  as  amended,  does  this. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  all  well  aware 
of  the  controversy  that  has  been  raging 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  question 
of  updating  meat  Inspection  procedures 
all  over  our  country. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Re- 
search and  General  Legislation  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  under  the  excellent  leadership 
of  its  acting  chairman,  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia,  has  concluded  4 
days  of  full,  complete  hearings  into  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, both  Federal  and  State.  These 
hearings  were  held  amidst  wide  press  cov- 
erage, arousing  and  informing  the  pub- 
lic, with  revelations  on  inadequacy  of 
some  State  meat  inspection  programs  in 
protecting  the  public  from  unwholesome 
meat.  The  Ccmunlttee  on  Agriculture, 
therefore,  had  under  advisement  a  sub- 
ject of  primary  national  concern. 

Our  hearings  were  most  constructive, 
and  the  committee  has  thus  Informed  It- 
self on  the  major,  urgent  need  to  mod- 
ernize our  meat  inspection  programs  on 


behalf  of  our  consumers.  During  the 
course  of  our  hearings,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  determined  that  about  15 
percent  of  commercially  slaughtered 
animals  are  not  prepared  for  distribution 
In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce.  There- 
fore, under  present  law,  these  are  sub- 
ject to  State,  but  not  to  Federal  Inspec- 
tion at  time  of  slaughter. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  commer- 
cially processed  meat  food  products  are 
prepared  without  Federal  inspection, 
and  to  a  significant  degree  are  not  sub- 
ject to  adequate  State  or  local  Inspec- 
tion. The  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture testified  that  only  29  States  have 
statutes  imposing  mandatory  ante  and 
post  mortem  inspection.  Twelve  States 
have  voluntary  meat  Inspection  statutes. 
Two  States  have  limited  laws  regulating 
meatpacking.  Seven  States  have  no  meat 
inspection  statutes  at  all. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fur- 
ther testified  that,  in  their  opinion,  no 
State  has  an  adequate  enforcement  pro- 
gram. The  need  for  modernizing  our 
meat  Inspection  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures is  a  foregone  conclusion.  How  best 
to  accomplish  this  consumer  protection 
was  the  question  on  which  your  commit- 
tee labored  longest. 

The  committee  had  before  it  three 
bills,  each  differing  In  their  an>rocM;h,  but 
each  with  the  same  objective  In  mind. 
H.R.  12144,  S.  2147,  which  I  introduced 
and  which  is  before  you  for  considera. 
tion  today,  and  S.  2218  introduced  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  on  the  commit- 
tee, Senator  Mondale. 

Senator  Mondale's  bill,  S.  2218,  would 
have  provided  for  immediate  Federal  in- 
spection of  all  intrastate  operations. 
States  would  have  been  provided  with  the 
option  of  excepting  themselves  from 
Federal  inspection  upon  their  instituting 
meat  inspection  programs  at  least  equal 
to  Federal  standards.  Like  the  other  two 
bills  before  the  committee,  S.  2218  would 
have  updated  and  combined  present 
statutes  relating  to  meat  inspection,  and 
would  have  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture additional  needed  authority  in 
various  related  areas. 

During  the  course  of  our  hearing^, 
much  testimony  was  heard  on  desirabil- 
ity of  immediate  Federal  Inspection  to 
provide  our  consumers  with  the  protec- 
tion from  unwholesome  meat  which  they 
certainly  deserve.  Your  committee,  how- 
ever, has  not  chosen  outright  Federal 
inspection,  luid  instead  has  unanimously 
reported  out  S.  2147.  as  amended,  which 
retains  the  Pederal-State  relationship  of 
the  House-passed  measure.  As  reported 
out,  S.  2147  will,  in  your  committee's 
opinion,  provide  our  Nation's  consumers 
with  the  best  possible  protection.  It  does 
so  without  destroying  State  initiative. 
and  without  Infringing  on  essential  State 
prerogatives. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  Just  heard  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  say  that  this  bill  does 
not  destroy  State  Initiative. 

I  received  a  complaint  this  morning 
from  one  of  the  more  conscientious 
States  on  the  grounds  that  the  measure 


does  penalize  the  States  that  try  to  do 
a  good  job,  in  that  if  they  have  a  good 
law — and  my  own  State  does — and  they 
undertake  to  enforce  that  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  pay  half  the  cost 
of  the  program,  whereas  If  they  do  not 
have  a  good  law,  or  if  they  have  a  law 
and  do  not  undertake  to  enforce  it 
through  pr<H>er  Inspection,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Grovernment  will  pay  all  the  costs. 

Is  my  Informant  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  that  Is  correct; 
but  I  might  state  to  the  Senator  that  the 
chances  for  that  kind  of  situation  hap- 
pening are  very  remote,  because  if  a 
particular  State  has  mandatory  Insj)ec- 
tlon.  it  stands  to  reason  that  that  State 
is  vitally  Interested  in  providing  up- 
graded enforcement.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  State  could  be  said  to  be  penalized. 
It  would  receive  Federal  assistance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  Is  it  the  Senator's 
position  that  if  a  State  has  an  adequate 
inspection  law,  the  assumption  Is  that 
It  Is  ah-eady  enforcing  that  law?  Is  that 
correct?  The  Department,  I  believe,  told 
the  committee  that  no  State  was  enforc- 
ing such  laws  adequately — which  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  rather  far-reaching  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Department  has 
stated.  If  the  Senator  did  not  hear  It  in 
the  committee,  that  while  29  States  have 
mandatory  inspection  laws,  not  all  of 
those  States  have  enforcement  standards 
or  procedures  equivalent  to  the  Federal 
standards :  and  It  was  also  stated  by  the 
Government  witnesses  that  once  there  Is 
a  focus  placed  upon  whether  or  not  the 
States  are  adhering  to  proper  enforce- 
ment procedures,  those  States,  whether 
or  not  their  Inspection  procedures  fall 
within  the  Federal  orbit,  will  be  able  to 
provide  means  and  methods  whereby  to 
Improve  their  enforcement.  The  Federal 
participation  In  the  picture  will  enable 
them  to  obtain  proper  training  for  their 
employees  from  the  Federal  level,  so  that 
proper  enforcement  of  the  State  law  may 
ensue. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Let  us  get  this  clarified  a 
little  bit  more.  If  a  State  has  a  plant 
which  is  engaged  in  interstate  business, 
that  State  already  has  Federal  Inspec- 
tion; Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  the  State  can  Judge 
what  the  standards  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  for  intrastate  inspec- 
tion by  ascertaining  what  standards  are 
set  up  for  the  Inspection  of  the  interstate 
plants;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Not  only  that 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  standards  be 
Identical?  Is  It  assumed  that  they  would 
be  Identical? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
State  would  advance  Its  standards  so 
that  they  would  be  equal  to  the  Federal 
standards  with  respect  to  Interstate 
plants.  But  there  is  also  the  additional 
benefit  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Immediately  upon  the  enactment 
of  this  act,  will  appoint  a  State  advisory 
committee  at  the  State  level  in  every 
State,  and  be  In  constant  communication 
and  consultation  with  those  cwnmltteea, 
to  Impart  advice  to  them,  and  so  that  the 
committees  may  seek  advice  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the  end  that 


there  will  be  an  upgrading  of  local  en- 
forcement If  it  is  deficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  Federal  infection  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  State  officials  would 
be  advised  without  delay  of  the  Federal 
standards  they  would  be  required  to  meet 
for  the  inspection  of  intrastate  plants. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  most  of  those  State  people  al- 
ready know  the  deflclencles. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  just  wanted  to  make  that 
clear  for  the  Record,  because  it  was 
called  to  my  attention  again  this  morn- 
ing. And  the  feeling  of  my  informant  was 
that  a  State  that  is  now  attempting  to  do 
a  conscientious  Job  would  be  penalized 
because  a  State  that  was  not  attempting 
to  do  even  a  mediocre  Job  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  full  Federal  payment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  further  to  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
who  has  been  Interested  In  the  concept 
of  the  pending  bill,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  to  try  to  formulate  through  ttie 
medium  of  this  law  a  genuine  partner- 
ship In  this  imrtlcular  field  between  the 
Federal  and  State  governments. 

There  has  been  no  desire  on  our  part 
to  Impose  the  arm  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  area 
that  appertains  to  the  State.  There  is  no 
desire  whatsoever,  but  the  paramount 
consideration  and  the  guiding  light  of 
every  action  we  take  Is  the  protection  of 
the  consumers  against  unwholesome  and 
unhealthy  meat  and  meat  products. 

Once  we  travel  on  that  road,  within 
that  glaring  light  and  that  objective,  I 
think  we  can  formulate  a  good  partner- 
ship, a  good  common  approach,  and  a 
good  mutuality  between  the  Federal  and 
State  government  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  further  point  to  add.  I  think  It  would 
be  a  curious  argument  to  say  that  by  try- 
ing to  help  the  States  finally  to  attain 
an  adequate  meat  inspection  system,  we 
were  thereby  raising  an  argument  In  op- 
position to  the  pending  legislation. 

It  occurred  to  us  that  there  might  be 
some  States  who  do  not  have  enougji 
pride  In  the  federal  system  or  have 
enough  sense  of  responsibility  for  their 
own  interstate  problems,  and  that  those 
States  would  forfeit  that  responsibility 
and  Just  tell  the  Federal  Government  to 
come  in  and  do  what  they  should  be 
doing. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  will  be  the 
case.  We  have  checked  with  some  States 
and  have  asked  them  what  they  would  do 
if  the  bill  in  its  present  form  were  to  pass. 

I  think  it  ts  fair  to  say  that  all  of  those 
States  have  Indicated  that  this  legisla- 
tion would  give  them  the  financial  as- 
sistance and  the  extra  prod  they  need  to 
obtain  an  adequate  system  through  the 
State  legislature. 

Speaking  for  myself,  as  we  find  out 
down  the  road,  the  effect  of  penalizing 
some  of  those  States  that  will  not  do  the 
Job  themselves,  we  might  take  another 
look  at  the  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thought  it  important  to 
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have  this  colloquy  for  the  Record  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
says,  some  States  might  not  be  too  aivx- 
ious  to  do  a  perfect  job — assuming  either 
a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  a  perfect  Job. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mi. 
President,  does  the  pending  legislation 
impose  upon  the  Governor  of  a  State  the 
sole  discretion  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
Government  should  go  into  a  State  and 
take  over  jurisdiction,  or  would  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  have  something  to 
say  about  the  matter? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  first  place,  fur- 
ther amplifying  my  answer  to  the  query 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  what  we 
envisaged  as  a  possibility  with  respect  to 
the  States  electing  to  come  under  the 
Federal  system  was  a  situation  whereby  a 
Governor  had  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture by  appropriate  message  a  request  to 
enact  mandatory  inspection  laws  or  the 
implementation  of  deficient  inspection 
laws  and  the  legislature  had  refused.  We 
merely  provided  a  vehicle  in  the  pending 
bill  whereby,  if  the  Governor  in  his  exer- 
cise of  prudence  asked  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  in,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  accept  the  invitation 
and  go  into  that  particular  State  with 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  a 
State  has  a  good  inspection  system  now, 
or  it  is  at  least  considered  to  have  by  the 
State,  but  complaints  have  been  regis- 
tered and  the  Governor  has  asked  the 
Federal  Government  to  come  in  and  take 
over  inspection,  would  the  State  then  be 
absolved  from  paying  all  of  the  costs? 
Would  all  of  the  costs  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Federal  Government  were  to 
go  into  that  particular  State,  the  Federal 
Government  would  then  assimie  all  of 
the  costs.  However,  In  the  example  the 
Senator  cited,  I  do  not  think  that  would 
happen,  because  if  the  State  has  some 
kind  of  mandatory  inspection  system,  the 
matter  of  Inspection  under  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the  pending 
bill  would  have  to  go  to  an  advisory  com- 
mittee and  also  to  the  Governor  on  a 
consultation  basis. 

We  would  have  to  try  to  point  out  to 
them  that  they  should  correct  the  situ- 
ation because  the  Secretary  would  be 
hesitant  to  come  in  under  any  circum- 
stances. And  the  chances  are  that  the 
Governor,  with  the  aid  of  the  Secretary 
and  his  enforcement  staff,  would  provide 
that  remedial  action. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  As  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  from  time  to  time  we  have  had 
recommendations  or  requests  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  that  we  transfer  all 
of  the  costs  of  the  Federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion system  to  the  packers  themselves. 
We  have  never  done  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge, but  if  a  sizable  deficit  were  In- 
curred by  reason  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment taking  over  more  of  these  inspec- 
tion responsibilities  In  the  various  States, 
who  would  make  up  the  deficit? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  triggering  provi- 
sions of  the  pending  bill,  were  to  go  into 
a  State,  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  to  assume  this  cost. 

With  respect  to  that  school  of  thought 
which  holds  out  that  the  packers  should 
assume  part  of  the  cost,  I  think  that  con- 
cept has  been  disapproved  by  virture  of 
the  fact  that  Congress  has  refused  to  ap- 
prove that  concept  in  bills  that  have  been 
presented  to  Congress  in  prior  years. 
There  has  been  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
Congress  that  if  the  slaughterers  are 
made  to  bear  part  of  the  cost,  we  are,  in 
effect,  paying  the  policemen,  and  that  is 
not  a  very  good  concept  in  enforcement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  view 
of  the  exorbitant  costs  that  could  be  in- 
volved here,  does  the  Senator  agree  with 
me  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  not  go  into  a  State  until  he  has 
made  sure  through  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  situation  that  the  inspection 
system  is  not  adequate? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  the  legis- 
lative history  this  measure  has  gone 
through  and  the  dialog  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  people 
and  the  committee  merely  reflects  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to  be 
very  Judicious  and  very  contemplative 
and  consultative  before  he  goes  In  and 
takes  over  Intrastate  inspection  within 
any  State. 

That  would  apply  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  economic  factors  Involved, 
but  also  to  the  factors  of  comity,  because 
this  particular  enforcement  is  strictly 
a  police  power  function  reserved  to  the 
States  by  our  Constitution.  And  we  do 
not  Intend  to  derogate  from  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  the  State. 

But  It  Is  the  interest  of  the  consimiers 
and  their  entitlement  to  wholesome  meat 
and  to  be  protected  against  unhealthy 
situations  which  motivates  us  in  saying 
to  a  State,  "You  are  to  assume  the  true 
police  powers  which  are  reserved  to  you 
as  a  State.  You  are  to  assimie  the  respon- 
sibility of  protecting  the  consumers 
within  the  State.  But  If  you  do  not.  the 
Federal  Government  will  have  to  step 
in  so  as  to  protect  the  consumers  of  the 
country." 

That,  in  effect,  is  what  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  the 
act  were  properly  administered,  I  think 
it  would  work  all  right.  But  I  am  a  bit 
fearful  of  reposing  all  of  this  authority  in 
the  Governor  of  a  State.  Many  Gover- 
nors might  well  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  take  over  all  this  responsibility 
and  pay  all  the  costs. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If  I  were  the  Gover- 
nor of  a  State  and  had  this  law  hovering 
over  the  capitol,  I  would  certainly  go 
before  the  legislature  and  say,  "I  do  not 
want  the  people  of  the  State  to  accuse 
me  of  irresponsibility.  I  do  not  want  the 
people  of  the  State  to  accuse  the  legis- 
lature of  Irresponsibility.  It  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  mandatory  inspec- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  consumers." 

So  It  would  be  a  rare  Instance  when  a 
Governor  would  ask  the  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  over  the  control  of 
meat  inspection  within  a  State.  I  should 
think  that  such  a  situation  would  be  con- 
fined to  an  instance  when  a  Governor 
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had  exhausted  all  his  approaches  to  a 
State  legislature  and  the  State  legisla- 
ture had  refused  to  enact  a  proper  law. 
I  think  It  would  be  a  rare  occasion  when 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  step 
In. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  his 
answers.  I  think  the  legislative  history 
established  here  will  help  greatly  in  the 
administration  of  the  program  in  the 
best  possible  way. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  as 
originally  Introduced,  my  bill,  s.  2147. 
was  almost  Identical  to  H.R.  12144.  KR. 
12144  would  have  provided  for  Federal 
assistance  to  States  to  institute  their 
raw  meat  inspection  programs.  It  would 
have  updated  present  meat  inspection 
statutes,  and  given  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture additional  needed  authority  In 
this  area. 

I  recognize  the  weakness  in  my  bill  as 
originally  Introduced,  however,  and 
moved  to  amend  It  to  Insure  that  con- 
sumers in  States  that  were  laggard 
would  receive  the  protection  they  de- 
served against  the  unscrupulous  opera- 
tors. 

During  the  past  few  days,  I  have 
worked  in  the  closest  possible  manner 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  IMr.  Mondale]  who,  like  the 
other  members  of  the  committee,  had 
only  the  public's  Interest  in  mind  and 
who  also  wished  to  see  the  soundest  bill 
reported. 

With  his  close  cooperation  and  orig- 
inal ideas,  we  have  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  series  of  amendments  that  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  Montoya  bill,  S.  2147, 
measurably.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best 
possible  piece  of  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  has  unanimously  reported  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  as  swiftly  as  it  possibly 
could.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  our  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellekder], 
who  saw  what  was  needed,  aided  us  in 
delineating  proper  solutions,  and  expe- 
dited action  on  this  measure. 

There  has  been  no  partisanship  in  the 
consideration  of  this  measure.  I  wish  to 
give  just  and  due  credit  to  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  committee  who 
worked  diligently  In  trying  to  devise  a 
plausible  approach  to  this  vexing  prob- 
lem. 

Now  It  is  up  to  the  entire  membership 
of  this  body  to  take  action  without  delay 
In  the  Interest  of  the  American  con- 
sxmier.  We  must  not  wait.  The  public 
health  is  threatened  if  we  fail  to  act.  This 
is  a  situation  that  transcends  any  party 
lines.  Unwholesome  meat  does  not  make 
distinction  between  Republican  and 
Democrat. 

We  have  before  us  a  fair,  constructive 
bill  that  will  do  what  It  Is  intended 
to  do.  If  we  pass  It,  we  will  have  taken 
a  major  step  toward  closing  the  loopholes 
that  have  been  shown  to  exist.  I  would 
like  to  outline  to  this  Chamber  what  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Montoya  bill,  as 
amended,  will  do. 

Retaining  the  Federal-State  relation- 
ship and  2-year  time  limitation  within 
which  States  could  act  to  set  up  their 
own  meat  inspection  programs  with  Fed- 
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eral  assistance,  the  Montoya  bill  has  been 
strengthened  to  provide  further  con- 
sumer protection  during  the  2-year  in- 
terim period.  This  would  be  done  without 
violating  the  States'  prerogative  to  act 
on  their  own  within  such  a  2-year  period. 

My  bill  provides  for  a  basic  Federal- 
State  relationship.  It  provides,  as  does 
the  House-passed  Purcell  bill,  for  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  to  Indi- 
vidual States  to  permit  them  to  upgrade 
their  own  meat  inspection  progrtuns. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Montoya 
bill,  as  amended.  Include: 

First.  Broaden  the  present  meat  In- 
spection program  by  establishing  a 
Federal-State  cooperative  arrangement 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  provide  scientific,  technical,  and 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  In 
order  to  Improve  the  quality  of  State 
meat  Inspection  services.  This  financial 
aid  could  amount  to  as  much  as  half  the 
cost  of  a  State  program. 

Second.  Would  modernize  and  com- 
bine present  statutes  relating  to  meat 
Inspection. 

Third.  Would  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  needed  authority  over  whole- 
salers, truckers,  warehousemen,  brokers, 
renderers,  and  animal  food  manufactur- 
ers In  order  to  control  trafiBc  in  imfit  meat 
and  meat  products.  This  would  provide 
additional  Insurance  against  the  possibil- 
ity of  these  products  being  sold  to  vm- 
suspectlng  consumers  for  use  as  human 
food. 

Fourth.  Imports  would  be  required  to 
comply  with  Federal  standards  required 
of  domestic  meat  and  meat  products. 

Fifth.  Would  give  States  2  years  from 
enactment  of  the  act  to  set  up  their  own 
meat  Inspection  programs  at  least  equal 
to  Federal  standards,  and  a  third  year 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  the  State  In  question  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  year,  have  such 
standards  In  operation. 

At  the  end  of  such  period.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  consultation  with 
the  Governor,  that  the  State  has  failed 
to  provide  such  standards,  he  shall 
promptly  designate  it  as  one  in  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  hav6 
Jurisdiction,  and  apply  Federal  stand- 
ards until  such  State  Institutes  its  own 
meat  Inspection  program,  at  least  equal 
to  Federal  standards. 

The  Secretary  shall  have  authority, 
after  notice  to  the  Governor,  to  designate 
any  State  subsequent  to  the  2-year  pe- 
riod, whether  or  not  it  has  theretofore 
been  designated,  upon  the  Secretary  de- 
termining it  Is  not  effectively  enforeing 
a  State  meat  Inspection  program  at  least 
equal  to  Federal  standards. 

Sixth.  A  Governor  may,  if  he  chooses, 
at  any  time  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  legislation,  waive  the  2-year 
period  and  request  immediate  Federal 
assistance.  Once  the  State's  meat  inspec- 
tion program  meets  requirements  of  the 
act,  the  Governor  can  request  the  Federal 
presence  to  come  to  an  end. 

Seventh.  It  would  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility of  unwholesome  meat  finding  its 
way  into  consumer  hands.  It  would  pro- 
vide further  protection  for  consumers 
during  the  2-year  period  In  which  States 
would  be  given  the  opportunity,  with 


Federal  financial  and  technical  assist- 
ance, to  institute  their  own  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines any  establishment  within  a  State 
is  producing  adulterated  meat  or  meat 
food  products  for  distribution  within 
such  State,  which  would  clearly  endanger 
pubUc  health,  he  shall  notify  the  Gov- 
ernor and  appropriate  advisory  conunlt- 
tee,  which  Is  provided  for  by  the  act,  of 
such  fact  for  effective  action  imder  State 
or  local  law. 

If  the  State  does  not  take  action  to 
prevent  such  endangering  of  public 
health  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
such  notice,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  In  Ught  of  risk  to 
public  health,  the  Secretary  may  forth- 
with designate  any  such  establishment 
as  subject  to  Federal  Jurisdiction. 

Eighth.  Reporting  procedures  have 
been  clarified,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture being  given  the  duty  to  make 
annual  public  reports  to  Congress  on  the 
operation  and  effectiveness  of  Federal 
and  State  lnsp>ectlon  systems. 

Mr.  President,  there  we  have  It.  The 
interests  of  the  public  are  strongly  de- 
fended and  provided  for.  Industry  Is 
offered  the  best  possible  solution  to  a 
situation  that  is  causing  it  significant 
distress.  The  State-Pederal  relationship 
Is  constructively  maintained  and  ex- 
tended, to  the  benefit  of  all.  Loopholes 
are  closed  and  the  evil  corrected.  Ex- 
tenuating circumstances  are  taken  Into 
fair  consideration. 

Some  few  elonents  of  our  national 
community  will  expose  this  measure.  But 
the  overwhelming  support  from  all  quar- 
ters that  has  greeted  the  work  of  the  past 
few  days  surely  Is  Indicative  of  the 
strength  and  fairness  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  remiss  in  not 
reporting  to  the  Senate  that  never  be- 
fore In  my  experience  as  a  legislator  have 
I  witnessed  such  a  feeling  of  cooperation 
and  dedication  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned. Representatives  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  led  by  the  able  Rodney 
Leonard,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Counsel  Charles  Bucy, 
have  been  most  Instrumental  In  this  en- 
deavor, which  has  received  Secretary 
Freeman's  endorsement. 

The  Industry,  likewise,  has  been  most 
helpful  and  cooperative.  Mr.  Aled  P. 
Davles.  vice  president  of  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  has  been  most  valuable  in 
his  suggestions,  guidance,  and  construc- 
tive criticism.  Through  his  labors  we  have 
forged  a  measure  which  provides  for  the 
strongest  possible  protection  for  our  con- 
sumers, and  which  has  the  full  endorse- 
ment of  the  American  Meat  Institute. 

The  measure  also  has  the  strong  back- 
ing of  the  President's  Adviser  on  Con- 
sumer Affairs.  It  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation and  by  the  National  Independ- 
ent Meat  Packers'  Association.  The  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  the  AFL-CIO, 
Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  &  Butchers 
Workmen  of  North  America,  United 
Packinghouse  Food  and  Allied  Workers, 
and  others  have  all  testified  in  support 
of  strong  and  meaningful  legislation. 

Communications  have  been  received 
from  scores  of  organizations  and  indi- 


viduals, Including  various  State  depart- 
ments of  agriculture,  urging  prompt  ac- 
tion on  meat  inspection  legislation.  It  Is 
not  often  that  we  see  such  an  aroused, 
well-informed,  and  Interested  public. 

One  final  word  of  praise  is  in  order 
here,  and  again  I  wish  to  bring  up  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale] .  His  ability,  character, 
ideals,  and  sense  of  public  service  were 
exhibited  to  the  full  in  my  work  with  him. 
Rarely  has  the  public  interest  been 
served  any  better. 

Mr.  President,  we  worked  day  and 
night  trying  to  develop  a  bill  that  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  sources  that 
were  addressed  to  the  subject  of  meat 
Inspection  In  this  country.  I  think  we 
have  come  up  with  the  best  possible  solu- 
tion, one  that  Is.  above  all,  protective  of 
the  consumer  and  which  also  bears  a 
good  relationship  with  all  those  affected 
by  its  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  their  Indulgence  here  today.  I  ordi- 
narily would  not  take  up  such  a  portion 
of  time  were  It  not  for  the  pressing 
urgency  of  this  matter  before  us.  This 
body  Is  never  dilatory  when  a  question 
of  national  necessity  is  placed  before  It. 
It  is  on  that  basis,  then,  that  I  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  to  vote  this  bill  into  law 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

CONCLTTSION 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  the 
clearest  delineation  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting us  and  the  solutions  available  to 
us.  There  can  be  no  hesitation  regarding 
the  public  health.  Millions  of  people  have 
been  placed  in  Jeopardy,  and  they  have 
a  right  to  the  protection  it  is  now  within 
our  power  to  grant  them.  Let  us  act  as  we 
must  and  should.  Let  us  close  these  loop- 
holes and  put  the  consumer  interest  first. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  for  his 
most  able  and  forceful  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  Naturally,  I  am  fiattered 
by  his  kind  commoits  about  my  role  In 
this  effort.  I  think  the  Senator  does 
himself  Em  injustice  in  so  doing  because 
we  are  now  reporting  the  Montoya  bill 
with  the  Montoya  amendments  fnxn 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. If  it  were  not  for  the  commitment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
principle  that  there  can  be  no  compro- 
mise on  the  protection  of  the  American 
consumer,  this  bill  In  Its  present  sound 
and  substantial  form  could  not  be  re- 
ported. The  ability  and  the  devotion  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the 
pubUc  interest  has  guided  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  point  where  hopefully  It  will 
becc«ne  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  con- 
sumer in  the  coimtry  owes  a  debt  to  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  In  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are  con- 
sidering today  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  American  consumer  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  all  meat  tuid  meat  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale  in  this  country  are 
safe  and  clean. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  have  learned  In 
recent  weeks,  this  Is  not  the  case.  Sixty 
years  after  publication  of  Upton  Sin- 
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Clair's  expose  of  the  packing  Industry 
and  enactment  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  Ametlcans  have  learned 
that  substantial  quantities  of  meat  and 
meat  products  escape  Federal  inspection, 
and  that  they  are  still  in  daily  danger 
of  eating  filthy  or  diseased  meat. 

They  have  learned  that  Federal  in- 
spection applies  only  to  meat  which  is 
aold  across  a  State  line  and  that  some 
13  billion  pounds — 15  percent  of  all 
slaughtered  meat  and  25  percent  of  all 
processed  meat — escapes  Federal  inspec- 
tion and  is  subject  only  to  lax  State 
Inspection— If  at  aU.  Eight  States  have 
no  inspection  law  whatsoever,  while  most 
of  the  remainder  have  either  voluntary 
Inspection  laws  or  mandatory  laws 
which  are  not  adequately  enforced.  Thus, 
of  the  19  million  cattle  slaughtered  out- 
side Federal  inspection  each  year,  more 
than  10  million  head  go  without  any  in- 
spection on  any  level  of  government.  Of 
the  8.75  billion  pounds  of  meat  which  is 
processed  outside  of  Federal  Inspection, 
nearly  5  billion  pounds  receives  no  in- 
spection whatsoever. 

The  significance  of  these  facts  has  been 
brought  home  in  recent  weeks  with  the 
release  of  two  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture surveys  which  revealed  filthy 
conditions  and  parasite-infested  meat  in 
many  packinghouses  not  covered  by  Fed- 
eral inspection,  and  by  testimony  from 
Federal  inspection  officials  that  there  is 
a  thriving  business  In  so-called  "four-D"' 
meat— meat  derived  from  dead,  dying 
diseased,  or  disabled  animals— which  Is 
processed  through  intrastate  packing- 
houses because  it  would  be  rejected  by 
Federal  inspectors. 

Most  of  these  facts  have  become  pub- 
licly known  over  the  past  4  months,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  progressed  in  that 
time  from  no  legislation  whatsoever  to 
what  I  regard  as  a  very  strong  and  com- 
prehensive bill  to  correct  this  deplorable 
situation.  The  measure  before  usjaday 
Includes  Important  segments  and  fea- 
tures of  the  House-passed  Purcell  bill 
and  the  legislation  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Montoya,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  concepts  embodied  in  a  meas- 
ure which  I  introduced. 

It  is  a  strong  biU.  and  I  am  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  shaping  it.  And  Its 
progress  and  development  over  the  past 
4  months  should  stand  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  dismiss  the  growing  strength 
of  the  consumer  lobby — especially  when 
that  strength  is  reinforced  by  the  voice 
of  a  free  press. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  com- 
mented on  the  magnificent  work  and 
the  performance  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  whose  hard  work  and 
energy  played  such  a  vital  role  in  en- 
abling us  to  reach  this  point.  Nor  can 
we  overlook  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  which  responded  un- 
der the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  FMr.  Ellekder], 
to  the  legitimate  concerns  of  American 
consumers  by  recommending  a  bill  that 
Is  effective  and  responsible. 

Special  praise  Is  deserved  by  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd],  who 
Is  now  the  presiding  officer,  who  with 
such  patience  and  maturity  permitted 
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the  conunlttee  to  explore  all  aspects  of 
this  problem  so  that  we  might  develop 
a  measure  responsive  to  the  public 
Interest. 

Nor  can  I  pass  without  commending 
the  statements  and  support  of  the  Pres- 
ident on  this  issue.  His  strong  support 
was  absolutely  essential.  His  special  as- 
sistant. Miss  Fumess,  was  an  effective 
and  forceful  advocate  for  strong  legisla- 
tion. 

The  bill  pending  before  us  updates  and 
improves  the  existing  law  covering  meat 
inspection  in  the  some  2,000  plants  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction  today.  In  addition, 
it  guarantees  that  within  2  or  3  years, 
the  remaining  15,000  plants  in  the  coun- 
try will  be  Inspected  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  by  a  State  system 
whose  standards  are  at  least  equal  to 
Federal  standards. 

And  finally,  during  the  next  2  or  3 
years,  when  the  States  are  attempting 
to  bring  their  own  meat  inspection  sys- 
tems up  to  par  with  the  Federal  system, 
we  have  Incorporated  important  protec- 
tions for  the  consimier  in  the  bill.  There 
is  a  provision  which  will  permit  the  Sec- 
retary  of   Agriculture    to   take    action 
against  plants  which  endanger  public 
health.  In  addition,  the  bill  opens  the 
door  for  any  Governor  to  bring  Federal 
meat   Inspection   into   his   State,   even 
though  the  State  may  later  reassert  its 
jurisdiction  over  intrastate  plants.  And 
finally,  there  Is  provision  in  the  bill  for 
constant  supervision  by  the  Secretary 
over  aU  plants,  with  a  right  of  access,  a 
right  to  examine  pertinent  records,  and 
a  right  to  take  reasonable  samples,  In 
order  to  guarantee  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
tection  for   consiuners.   The  Secretary 
must  make  annual,  detailed  public  re- 
ports to  the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  reporting  on  the 
overall    operation    of    the    Wholesome 
Meat  Act.  It  is  specifically  required  that 
this  report  contain  detaUed  information 
on  State  inspection  systems  and  condi- 
tions in  State  plants  not  subject  to  Fed- 
eral inspection.  At  this  point  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  two  letters  comment- 
ing on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  these  requirements  of  review- 
ing and  reporting  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
taken  the  time  in  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  do  a  good  job  on  this 
bill.  It  is  a  good  biU.  We  have  not  com- 
promised on  the  public  health,  and  have 
not  turned  our  backs  on  the  consumer. 
Nor  have  we  acted  Irresponsibly  with  re- 
spect to  the  States  and  the  Industry. 

It  was  the  overriding  concern  of  the 
committee  that  the  consumer  be  pro- 
tected against  filthy  and  diseased  meat, 
against  meats  adulterated  by  poisonous 
or  dangerous  additives,  and  against  mis- 
labeled products,  or  meat  stuffed  with 
cheap  fillers  such  as  water,  cereals,  non- 
fat dry  milk,  or  the  like. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  consumer 
simply  cannot  protect  himself.  He  can 
be  confident  in  a  supermarket  that  the 
meat  he  is  buying  was  slaughtered  and 
processed  under  Federal  standards  or  the 
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equivalent  only  if  he  can  find  the  USDA 
"inspected  and  passed"  label.  He  does  not 
have  even  that  possibility  in  a  restaurant 
We  learned  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings that  the  normal  rules  of  consumer 
self-help  are  of  no  value  whatsoever  in 
the  absence  of  the  Federal  stamp  of  ap- 
proval. First,  modern  chemicals  and 
drugs  completely  nullify  the  usual  tests 
of  sight  and  smell  with  respect  to  meat 
Injections  of  antibiotics,  sulfites  and 
nitrites,  and  ascorbate — which  I  call  a 
sort  of  healthy  formaldehyde — cancel 
out  the  smell  and  appearance  of  decay- 
ing or  unhealthy  meat. 

Second,  It  Is  no  guarantee  that  meat  is 
federally  inspected  to  shop  only  in  large 
naUonally  known  retail  chain  stores  A 
1967  USDA  survey  of  intrastate  meat 
products  purchased  In  regular  grocery 
stores  and  supermarkets — Including  such 
national  chains  as  Kroger.  Safeway,  and 
A.  ti  P.— showed  that  only  39  of  162  meat 
products  tested  met  all  Federal  meat 
inspection  requirements.  The  remaining 
123  samples  showed  a  total  of  259  vio- 
lations of  Federal  standards  Is  due  to 
excessive  water,  excess  nonmeat  fillers 
and  use  of  various  additives  such  as 
ascorbate,  phosphates  and  nitrites  in 
products  where  they  are  prohibited  by 
Federal  standards. 

Third,  brand  names  and  labels  provide 
no  protection.  The  largest  meat  packing 
companies  in  the  Nation  have  established 
plants  doing  business  only  within  a  State 
and  therefore  escape  the  stringent  re- 
quirements of  Federal  meat  inspection 
which  products  from  their  other  oper- 
ations must  undergo.  For  example,  the 
meat  industry's  big  three — Swift  &  Co., 
Wilson  &  Co..  and  Armour  &  Co. — have 
admitted  operating  more  than  100  in- 
trastate meat  plants  which  slaughter, 
process,  and  prepare  millions  of  pounds 
of  meat  each  year  without  Federal  in- 
spection. And  some  of  these  operations 
were  among  those  cited  for  unsanitary 
conditions  in  USDA's  1962  and  1967  sur- 
veys  of  intrastate  plants.  Further.  USDA 
officials  testified  before  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  that  the  same  brand 
names  and  labels  are  used  for  meat  prod- 
ucts processed  in  an  intrastate  plant  as 
are  used  for  the  same  item  emanating 
from  a  federally  Inspected  plant.  Thus, 
even  with  nationally  advertised  brand 
name  items,  the  consumer  must  look  for 
a  Federal  Inspection  stamp. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
must  ask  why  major  packing  companies 
establish  intrastate  operations  and  why 
intrastate  operators  are  so  opposed  to 
Federal  inspection  and  go  to  such  lengths 
to  preserve  their  Intrastate  status  as  to 
ignore  large  segments  of  their  national 
markets.  For  example.  Federal  inspectors 
advised  us  of  one  intrastate  plant  which 
only  sold  Its  products  in  part  of  the  city 
where  it  was  located  because  the  com- 
munity in  question  straddled  a  State  line 
and  the  rest  of  the  city  was  in  another 
State.  Another  plant  located  in  the  corner 
of  a  western  State,  ignored  markets  In 
three  other  States  less  than  25  miles 
away,  but  did  substantial  business  450 
miles  away  still  inside  Its  own  State 
boundaries.  In  addition  to  giving  up  siz- 
able segments  of  their  natural  markets. 
Intrastate  concerns  are  also  deprived  of 


other  Important  business  such  as  selling 
to  the  Armed  Forces,  to  Federal  agencies 
or  to  federally  supported  programs  such 
as  the  school  lunch  program,  because  of 
their  lack  of  Federal  Inspection. 

It  was  made  clear  during  the  hearings 
that  this  practice  Is  supported  by  eco- 
nomic advantage.  The  Intrastate  meat 
operator  has  a  distinct  economic  advan- 
tage over  his  Interstate  competitor  who 
must  meet  Federal  standards  regarding 
ante  mortem  and  post  mortem  Inspec- 
tion, plant  sanitation,  use  of  additives  or 
cheap  fillers,  and  false  or  deceptive  label- 
ing, because  the  Intrastate  operator  can 
buy  inferior  animals,  dress  up  bad  meat 
with  chemicals,  and  use  cheap  fillers  with 
Impunity. 

As  one  newspaper  put  It  in  a  November 
15, 1967,  editorial: 

The  obvious  answer  is  that  Its  more  profit- 
able to  seU  substandard  meat  from  unsani- 
tary plants  than  to  meet  federal  requirements 
for  cleanliness  and  quality. 

Ralph  Nader,  to  whom  the  Nation's 
consumers  owe  another  debt  for  his  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  clean  meat,  put  it  even 
more  succinctly  with  the  comment: 

Bad  meat  Is  good  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  advantage 
which  makes  "bad  meat  good  business " 
was  created  by  Congress  In  1907  when 
it  passed  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  requir- 
ing compliance  with  Federal  standards 
for  all  meat  sold  across  State  lines. 

The  consumers  of  America  are  now  de- 
manding that  Congress  eliminate  this 
economic  advantage  by  requiring  that  all 
meat  sold  in  this  country  Is  safe  and 
clean. 

The  revelations  of  the  last  few  weeks, 
and   the   Information   received   in   the 
hearings,  have  provoked  a  deep  sense  of 
outrage  on  the  part  of  consumers.  A 
Minnesota    poll    taken    a    month    ago 
showed  that  87  percent  of  all  Mlnne- 
sotans — and  93  percent  of  all  housewives 
In  the  State — favor  Immediate  Inspec- 
tion of  all  meat  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  strong  demand  for  Federal 
inspection  to  assure  clean  meat  which 
this  newspaper  poll  represents  Is  sup- 
ported by  other  polls,  newspaper  edltof- 
lals,  and  letters  from  consumers  them- 
selves.   For    example,    in    the    past    2 
weeks  alone.  I  have  received  letters  from 
across  the  Nation  overwhelmingly  de- 
manding strong  Federal  meat  Inspection 
legislation.  Also  within  the  past  2  weeks, 
a  surge  of  editorials  and  two  other  polls 
which  have  come  to  my  attention  show 
the  same  Intensity  of  feeling.  A  tele- 
phone poll  by  KSTP  radio-TV  in  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  showed  that  75  percent 
favor  Federal   inspection   of   all   meat 
while  a  similar  poll  conducted  by  WGN- 
TV  in  Chicago  indicated  that  82  percent 
favor  Federal  Inspection  while  only  4 
percent  opposed.  That  represents  a  mar- 
gin of  better  than  20  to  1  for  Federal  in- 
spection of  all  meat  and  meat  products. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Min- 
nesota poll  on  meat  inspection  and  sev- 
eral of  the  many  newspaper  editorials 
demanding  strong  legislation  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  well 
might  we  insist  upon  immediate  federal- 
ization. The  States  have  had  nearly  60 
years  to  shoulder  their  responsibility  for 
the  health  and  protection  of  their  citi- 
zens and  have  nearly  nothing  to  show 
for  It.  Consiuners  in  the  States  are  left 
to  the  mercies  of  a  hodgepodge  of  In- 
adequate, voluntary,  or  nonexistent  meat 
inspection  systems,  none  of  which  fully 
matches  the  Federal  system. 

This  measure  was  imanimously  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  composed  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  proposal  is  now  endorsed 
by  the  American  Meat  Institute,  although 
my  own  Governor  of  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota has  come  out  strongly  opposed  to 
effective  meat  inspection.  Therefore,  It  is 
essential  that  the  pending  measure  be 
adopted. 

Surveys  by  the  Federal  meat  inspectors 
In  1962  and  again  in  1967  revealed  horri- 
fying and  revolting  examples  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  billions  of  pounds  of 
meat  are  slaughtered  and  processed,  and 
thereafter  sold  to  unsuspecting  consum- 
ers. In  order  that  the  Congress  have  some 
Idea  of  the  conditions  in  some  nonfed- 
erally  inspected  plants,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  so-called  Clarkson  re- 
port, January  1963,  together  with  ex- 
cerpts from  the  USDA  State  surveys  In 
1962  and  1967  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  but  the 
committee  decided  that  we  ought  to  give 
one  more  chance  to  maintain  a  joint 
Federal-State  system.  I  agree  with  that 
judgment.  Even  if  my  bill  had  become 
law — and  it  provided  for  Immediate  fed- 
eralization of  meat  inspection — we  would 
have  had  a  1-  or  2-year  lag  until  suffi- 
cient personnel  were  hired  and  trained  to 
do  the  painstaking  task  that  is  required 
of  them.  In  this  bill,  we  have  provided 
both  a  carrot  and  a  stick  to  the  States. 
It  was  not  our  Intent  to  punish  the  States 
or  arbitrarily  decide  that  they  are  now 
Incompetent  to  do  the  job.  Our  objective 
Is  to  insure  that  the  meat  the  consumer 
buys  is  clean  and  wholesome — and  It 
makes  little  difference  who  does  the  In- 
spection as  long  as  we  are  absolutely  sure 
that  it  is  done  in  an  adequate  and  com- 
prehensive fashion. 

In  short,  this  measure  will  assure  the 
American  public  of  protection  for  aXL 
meat  and  meat  products  sold  in  this 
country  as  quickly  as  can  possibly  be 
done — but  only  if  it  is  enacted  into  law 
Immediately — only  if  it  is  enacted  with- 
out weakening  those  provisions  designed 
to  protect  the  public  health  during  the 
2-  to  3-year  period  when  States  are 
bringing  in  systems  at  least  equal  with 
the  Federal  system,  and  only  if  adequate 
fimds  are  appropriated. 

While  I  believe  this  bill  Is  verj'  strong 
and  substantial,  it  Is  in  an  important 
sense  a  bare  minimum.  As  it  stands  be- 
fore the  Senate  now,  it  can  be  weakened 
only  at  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  pub- 
lic health.  We  must  stand  firm  and  In- 
sist that  there  be  no  compromise  on  the 
Issue  of  the  public  health. 


The  very  worst  thing  the  Congress 
can  do  in  meat  inspection  Is  to  pass  a 
nominal  or  "showpiece"  bill,  which  will 
mislead  the  consumer  into  believing  that 
his  health  and  that  of  his  family  is  pro- 
tected. It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to 
pass  a  good  bill,  and  then  fail  to  appro- 
priate the  funds  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 
If  by  failing  to  insist  upon  effective  legis- 
lation and  adequate  funds  we  induce  an 
unjustified  sense  of  complacency  In  the 
consumer.  It  would  be  far  better  to  have 
no  legislation  at  all  so  that  the  consumer 
would  be  on  guard. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  close,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  comment  about  the  sup- 
port of  the  American  Meat  Institute  for 
this  proposal.  There  are  many  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  the  Institute  opposed 
and  fought  vigorously  against,  but  real- 
izing that  legislation  must  be  passed  to 
assure  clean  meat  for  the  consumers  of 
this  country,  the  Institute  nevertheless 
Is  willing  to  stand  up  and  support  this 
measure.  While  I  have  had  my  difficul- 
ties with  the  industry  and  while  we  have 
had  many  differences  of  opinion,  I  must 
nevertheless  express  my  admiration  to 
them  for  coming  out,  despite  their  reser- 
vations, and  asking  that  this  measure,  In 
Its  present  form,  be  passed.  We  have  had 
our  arguments,  but  I  think  we  must  pay 
proper  deference  and  respect  to  an  in- 
dustry which,  even  though  reluctantly 
In  some  respects  with  regard  to  this  leg- 
islation, stands  up  and  asks  the  Con- 
gress to  support  It. 

With  these  comments,  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  Senate  pass  this  legislation  and 
resist  any  attempts  to  weaken  It. 
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DKPARTMMfT   OF    AGKICTJLTUKI, 

Washington,  November  18,  19S7. 
Hon.  Walteb  F.  Mondalx, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondalx:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment's Interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the 
report  contemplated  by  Section  17  of  HH. 
12144,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  report  would  be  a 
detailed  public  document,  covering  a  cross 
section  of  Intrastate  plants  in  sufficient  num- 
bers so  that  a  continuing  picture  of  the 
effectiveness  of  state  programs  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  benefit  of  Congress,  the  states, 
the  Department  and  the  consumer. 

These  reports  would  Include,  among  other 
things : 

The  location  of  the  plant  and  Its  owner- 
ship. 

The  procedures  and  conditions  of  the  plant 
under  local  standards  and  whether  these 
practices  would  not  be  allowed  under  federal 
standards. 

The  results  of  tests  made  from  sampling 
the  products  of  the  plant. 

Where  the  products  of  the  plants  are  sold. 

These  reports  would  be  analogous  to  the 
reports  of  our  1902  surveys  of  Intrastate 
plants.  These  reports,  as  you  know,  have 
already  been  made  public. 

In  addition,  the  reports  would  provide  In- 
formation regarding — 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Inspection 
Program. 

Cooperative  activities  with  the  states  under 
Title  III  of  HJt.  12144  In  developing  effecUve 
state  programs,  as  well  as  progress  made 
thereunder. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ROONET  E.  Leomaed, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 


'^^  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  _  SENATC  Novembm-  27   im 

Department  or  AGRictn.TTJM:.  meat  nroo««Bin»  »«^   i.  ' 

TTo^ftinjjton,  November  18.  1967.         slaughte^TnT^nv  nf  f>f«  ?f  ♦''f*  °'  ?*"**     °*^«'  addlUves.  There  are  labeling  reaul^ 

W^a*;nn(,ton.  B.C.  ^"''l*^/"  *^«y  <*°  °ot  have   enough   per-  thi  federal  chl^to  awlS^t  ^L^  "^"^ 

EhtA.^'sENiTOE  MoKDAL.:  I  am  writing  In  ^|^nLL?J^„°/?:i?^  Inepectlon.               "^  sanlt^  meate    S.t^.S^  are^mnrr^* 

response  to  your  Inquiry  relaUng  Tt^^aS  by^'^^^rlSn'S  [^ItT""  'l^^^^^^  ">"  ^e™l  rules  re^;Smg"dulS?t^on^ 

ministration  Of  a  proposed  amendment  to  ^ente^^a^«^^!  .^"*w**"  ''^'^^  "P"  additives.                              *          vwiiHon  and 

Senator  Montoya's  amendment  to  S.  2147  coition  thoT^^    meat-packers.  It  Is  their  Thus  in  Minnesota  some  of  the  laree  m 

This  amendment  would  provide  In  sub-  nSllS    a^d    th.t    J'f*'^  *'°°*'°'»  "«  '^^^  *™«***«  operators  buy  all  f ederaUy  l^^^f^ 

stance  that  when  the  Secretly  had  knowl-  S^ed                   "***   Inspection   can    be  meats,  but  the  processed  prcxluc^  ^^^S 

edge  of  an  Intrastate  plant  In  the  state  dla-  iius  il'  the  on«ti««  ™k,  ^               ^  *°  ^^^  P""*"*^  "*y  s"n  faU  below  the  other 

trlbutmg  unwholesome  meat  which  would  a  ^-le^lon   o?  ^nti^i^*''*  ^,^  '^^^  °'  ^**^^™'  standards.  A  federal  spot  check  S 

endanger  the  public  health,  he  must  notify  ?romTu  SS  of  tJ  rt^".**'   ^'^'^^^  ^««  ^  J"ly  I'lcluded  retaU  pGrchasTof  ^! 

the  Governor  and  the  State  Advisory  Com-  '-Anlnv^nti^J^u           . .  .  P'*"  ^'°™  fi'«  Intrastate  companies    In^ 

mlttee  so  that  state  action  can  be  tiken  to  revt^leTunlanSr^^  S^f^"^."**^  '*"*  ^f"  '"'^  '°*'***  contained  ascor'Late  a  Se^ 

prevent  such  conditions.  If  the  stata  faiiwi  JTlT*  JT    ""*«""<»n'    conditicms    in    some  leal  used  to  make  meat  look  fr»i.ho,  t^- 

to  take  such  action  within  a  re^on1b!e  ^t  ZS^'s^m^  T^li   Yr^.}"^  ^^"^  ""  "  '^^^^  »^-  SucHse  of  aSie  15  L^ 

the  Secretary,  under  the  proposed   amend-  Kn«7  Xn  J?"            <«Pcctton   o/    meat-  den  In  federally  inspected  products 

ment.  would  designate  the  plant  as  subject  The  fesTO^  •  .   ^  addition   the   water  content   of  some 

to  the  Federal  Inspection  Program.  ine  responses.  Intrastate  products  was  found  to  run  frona 

We  read  the  amendment  to  mean  that  the I'n  percent!  50  to  63  per  cent.  The  federal  maximum  U 

Secretary  is  vested  with  power  to  determine ^^  percent.  Consumers  were  In  effect  buvln* 

the  reasonableness  of  the  time  In  which  the     ^'"''         *••"        Wofne"  water  at  meat  prices.                                   ^^ 

state  must  take  action,  with  such  determlna-  These  Minnesota  results   were  typical  of 

tlon  to  take  into  account  the  seriousness  of  f""""  ""ofe  Federal  meat  findings  of  a  national  check  In  which  Intra- 

thedanger  to  public  health.                                  nnll^fT*"'" «7            82            93  "ate   retail  samples  were  analyzed    Out  of 

n.^^S^'K*  ^^'^^'^  ^^  ^°^  ^°"'<*  tJ^e  De-      Otli^rlnsweR- ?            '?             *  ^f^  «»™Ples.  only  23  were  found  In  full  com- 

partm^t  have  knowledge  of  such  a  sltua-      No  opinion.    3             1           -  y-  PHance  with  federal  standards. 

tlon.  This  could  come  about  In  any  one  or              .,                     Tl»e    common    faults    were    excess    water 

mwe  of  the  following  ways:                                              'otal 100           100           100  "Alle""  of  various  kinds,  phosphates  nitrites 

Through  the  process  of  continuing  sur-  ■ excess  fats  and  Improper  labeling  Meats  In- 

Ifi^*'*   ^  \^^  Secretary   over   Intrastate  "I'm  In  favor  of  stricter  controls  but  not  *''"**"*  ^  *^*  *=^®«=''  ^^re  wieners,  bologna, 

plants,  as  contemplated  by  Section  17  of  HB  necessarily  federal  laws"  slid  raO-yeaJ-oS  "^h'Tk  '^^^^"^  "»eats,  ham,  steak  patU^ 

^-^i?*'  MlnneapolU  man  *^**  ^^^^^  processed  Items. 

.tJ^°V     *      .  °^^  P^^*""  °^  **=*=«"  *o  '°tra-  ■"»«  fl"t  survey  question  was-  tJnder  the  Senate  bill,  the  states  are  given 

?e^ordf  and'tilin".     /  ^^"^  examination  of  "Is  it  your  impression  that  most  of  the  ^L^tf"  *"  7^^"^  ^  establish  their  own 

^«^„tS  ,  taking  of  appropriate  samples,  meat  sold  in  stores  is  oris  not  aswholesoml  ''"P«<="°°  systems  which  must  be  "at  least 

Through  information  furnished  by  a  SUte  as  it  should  be?"                                wnoiesome  equal  to  federal  standards."  If  they  fall  to  do 

^^^^^^^^-  The  replies:  «>.  ^elr  Intrastate  plants  would  automatl- 

tlve  Federal  cooperation  with  State  programs.  i'n  percenti  service.                                                       ^ 

*^i    ..                                                                   ' When   the   congressional   blU   emerges  In 

K,r^»T"?^^    ^^'^"    present     law     when                                                 Totil          Men        Women  ^^  fl°al  form.  It  Is  Unportant  that  It  Include 

Drought  to  the  attention  of  the  Department no*  o°ly  the  provisions  for  wholesome  meats 

IL*  ♦l'^°."?*_£^.  °'*®*'»*"°'"  needed  to  pro-  Is  as  wholesome  as  it  should  ''"*  «'*<>  that  It  require  states  to  meet  the 

lect  the  integrity  of  the  Federal  meat  Inspec-  ,''«-. 53            54            52  °**^"   federal    standards   on   additives   and 

tlon  system,  and  by  complaints  Investigated  othBrVn^,.™ 38            36            «  adulteration.                                             ™   """ 

?ur^'lo^nn^"'°P"°.'^  '^*  Department  has  No'o"  iS'":.-::: 8  J  )  ,^  

Jur^lctlon  over  such  situations.                                                  '             '             '  (From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov    16    10871 

We    believe    that    through    these    various              '''>*'* 100           lOO         loo~  Sth.!.  a  j™ni.  ' 

means,  both  under  existing  and  new  law  we  " „,  ^               ^^^^  *  Junou 

will  be  able  to  provide  effective  and  <Lrton,',»t.         Twin  Cltie«  at**  i-»ih..*.  -                  _..  ^        ^^    ^^"   ****'"    PubUcatlon    of   Upton 

protection    against    the    dangeT  tf  nubUc  cal  of  the  mefTlhef  buv  th^n  ?°"^*  "  Sinclair's  startling  book  -The  Jungle,"  whteS 

health  and  Se  consumer  3^  out  of  Sn-  ^^m  o^lr"Ss^f  toe  ^stSe    P^rtv'Tv^en  ^^T^"^  enactment  of  the  present  Federal 

Wholesome  and  diseased  meat.    ^  per  cent  IndlcaSd  a  b«Lf  toat^os^t  mea^  tT«f  1^^,*'"°''  '*""•  "  ^  nauseating  to  learn 

thi*,nr'"''  ^°.P*  ''"''  '^'«  '"™^b«'  y°"  ^th      18  Wholesome  and  45  per  ce^feSTressTd  a     ea«ng^Uhrmear  '^'"  "^  "'^'^  "'"'''"  °' 
the  information  requested.  If  you  desire  any      tloubt  about  It.  e^pressea  a     eating  filthy  meat. 

further     Information    In     this    connection,  "The  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  deoenda  furtS™^.l^^*h°      "^^    hamburgers,    frank- 
please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us.  on  the  grocery  store."  a  MlnLlTOlls  K,  ^I^      T^  °t^"  processed  meats  are  sold 
Sincerely  yours.  wife  cottunented                Minneapolis  house-  within  state  boundaries  and  are  thus  free 

RODNET  E.  Leonard  2.°™*  ^«*«™>   Inspection.  Testimony  before 

D9pdty  Assistant  Secretary.  I^^om  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch   Nov  Wrtrtin^w  ^°"«  committees  has  made  It 

"  23    19671          "P^'cn.  nov.  horrifyingly  clear  that  state  Inspection  laws 

Exhibit  2  xwn  i>»«„^^  »,        ,^  *'*  Inadequate  In  nearly  half  the  nation. 

Mo»  T»«»«^'             !  '  ^  « ^  definitely  toward  stronger  meat  In-  One  result  has  been  a  wide  trade  In  so- 

MOM  Inspection  or  Meat  Favored  spectlon  laws  which  wlU  give  consumers  bet-  <»"«1  "4-D  meat"  derived  from  dead   dying 

Almost  nine  out  of   lO  Mlnnesotans    (87  7^1    Protection    against    unwholesome    and  diseased  or  disabled  animals.  Even  In  statM 

per  cent)  favor  expanded  federal  Inspection  ??""«™ted   products.    Senator   Mondale   of  with  mandatory  Inspection  laws.  Federal  In- 

of  meat-packing  plants,  according  to  a  state-  Z^^        .^^F^  ""''^  <='««'"  ^°^  ^^  lead-  vestlgators  found  dirty  plants  and  contaml- 

wlde  survey  conducted  by  The  Minneapolis  .  *i*„°?  *^  ^"*-  °*^  "«»«•  The  House  has  passed  a  blU 

Tribune's  Minnesota  Poll.  ,  *  conference  committee  must  resolve  dlf-  that  would  provide  some  Improvement    but 

Opposition    to    stronger   meat    Inspection  =*^°TJ'**J*!?  ^^^  tlton^  Senate  bUl  and  «  Is  grossly  Insufficient  to  assure  full  'con- 
laws  was  expressed  by  9  per  cent  of  the  state  f^'^e*^^- ineffective  House  bill.  Prospects  are  sumer  protection. 

residents  Interviewed.  Four  per  cent  offered  »^h  „        ^°"**  "^^  ^^^'^  ^  P"'^"<=  demand  The    chief   effect   of   the    House   measure 

quallfled  answers  or  had  no  opinion.         ^  ^^  ^"Tn.TJ^^  "„''"  °'  "»"  ^"""^  "«««-  ^^"=»>  ^^  «°<lo"«l  by  the  S  Ind"^' 

rB^~:  ^'?.  "^^  °'  ^^^  P^^P^"  questioned  no  ItLtSon/or  han^^n'"  h  °  v""'  "^"^  "^  ^°''"'  *'*'  *^  ^'""*"**  a' cooperative  F^eraT 

(53  per  cent)  said  It  Is  their  ImpreUlon  that  ^r  Xre  nib»r^«u>f  f  *^.  ^^  °^  *  '"**"  '^**  P'-oP'am  for  raising  state  standards  to 

^T  °'  .?*v™^**  '°^''  ^  ^^o""*  »s  as  Whole-  Whfle  the  w,^n,»                   Involved.  the  Federal   level.  Half  the  cost  wo"d  be 

some  as  It  should  be.  but  a  contrary  opinion  „,.kii    ?   .^  wholesomeness  of  meat  sold  the  borne  by  Washington,  but  there  would  be 

ta  held  by  38  per  cent.                      ^  °P*'"°°  JLntlnt"**  <=W«' consideration  In  the  cur-  no  obligation  on  Vny  state  to  Join  S  uD^ 

A  recently  completed  nationwide  Investl-  U^lZl^Vl"^-  V""'"  '"  "'°*^*''  Important  grading  effort.            "^             "^  ^°'°  ****  "^ 

gatlon  by  the  Agriculture  Department  found  SeiS  toe  i^  of  ohP^,!?f,'*"''*°°**-  ??'^  '^°  ^^'°''«^'   ^lUs   are   before   a   Senate 

unsanitary    conditions    In    many    Dacklne  IwX^I^JZ^  use  of  chemical  preservatives  Agriculture  subcommittee    One    lntr<vinr«i 

plants,  including  some  In  Mlnne^ta^  NoSh  mtfv^  such^a^^wa^*^''  ""^P.lfr^?*  °'  "**"  "^    S*'^**"'    MontoyT   of    n?w    Merfc?  aS 

Dakota.  Iowa.  Wisconsin  and  Nebrask;.  cSl  f^,^  "^^  "  ''"*'■  ""*'  ^""^    '^'*  «"  backed  by  the  Administration.  wouW  Sve 

Federal  meat  Inspection  laws,  which  now  WhUe   federal    in-n-/.ti«„.                    ^  ,  *^^  **^***  ^^^^  y**"  m  which  to  bring  their 

apply  only  to  plants  which  ship  meat  across  somenws    toev   al^^V^^.!?^'^!  '^^°^V  standards  up  to  toe  Federal  level.  It  woxUd 

state   lines,   exempt   about   25   per   cent   of  of'ISyT^tSc   ^  of'^Seml'dTs^'S  t^  H^oC^'bir ""'  '*^^  '^  *^*  "^^'^  °' 
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The  second  bill,  submitted  by  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  provides  a  surer  and 
more  direct  answer.  It  would  extend  Federal 
Inspection  to  all  meat  plant*.  That  Is  toe 
best  way  to  guard  Americans  against  the  un- 
suspecting consvunptlon  of  dogmeat.  horse- 
meat  or  otoer  meat  that  does  not  qviallfy  for 
the  Federal  blue  stamp  of  approval. 

[From  toe  Chicago  (m.)   Sun-Tlmea, 
Nov.  19. 1967] 
Strong  Pitrs  Meat  Bill  Needed 
Most  people  believe  that  when  toey  buy 
meat  for  their  table  at  the  store  toat  It  is 
government-Inspected,  clean  and  pure.  It  Is 
not  always  so.  Three  U.S.  Agriculture  De- 
partment food  Inspectors  told  a  Senate  sub- 
committee toat  diseased  and  unclean  meat 
Is  sold  to  toe  public  In  many  areas.  Includ- 
ing Chicago. 

Not  all  meat  prepared  or  processed  for 
sale  Is  Inspected  by  toe  government.  Only 
meat  sold  across  state  lines  Is  subject  to 
federal  Inspection.  The  remainder — about  25 
per  cent  of  all  the  meat  sold,  or  about  9  bil- 
lion pounds  annually — It  Is  prepared  or  proc- 
essed within  the  state  where  It  Is  sold  and 
Is  not  subject  to  federal  Inspection. 

Many  states  have  their  own  laws  to  govern 
the  processing  and  preparation  of  meat.  Il- 
linois has  such  laws  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  says  It  has  moved  to 
close  75  substandard  establishments  since 
mld-summer,  when  the  government  Inspec- 
tors made  toelr  report. 

Chicago,  which  feels  that  state  regulations 
are  not  sufficiently  strict,  has  Its  own-reg- 
ulations. The  Chicago  Board  of  Health  dis- 
agrees with  the  charges  made  by  the  federal 
Inspectors  and  says  Chlcagoans  are  assured 
of  the  highest  sort  of  Inspection  service. 
However,  filthy  meat  has  been  coming  Into 
Chicago  from  at  least  one  Downstate  plant, 
as  The  Sun-Times  revealed  Friday. 

Moreover,  an  official  of  a  meat-packing 
union  showed  the  Senate  subcommittee  pic- 
tures of  grossly  unsanitary  meat-preparing 
and  processing  conditions  In  Chicago's  Ful- 
ton Market.  The  Sun-Times  printed  some 
of  those  pictures  on  Thursday.  The  pictorial 
evidence  should  be  sufficient  to  make  Chi- 
cago redouble  Its  efforts  to  protect  Its  citi- 
zens from  unclean  meat. 

The  federal  Inspectors  did  not  single  out 
Illinois  or  Chicago  as  the  chief  offenders. 
About  95  per  cent  of  the  meat  In  Chicago  Is 
federally    Inspected.    Conditions    In    many 

other  cities  and  states  are  Infinitely  worse 

even  sickening. 

Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  (D-Mlnn.)  has 
Introduced  a  bill  (SB  2213)  that  would  re- 
quite all  meat  processed  or  prepared  to  be 
federally  Inspected.  President  Johnson  en- 
dorses the  Mondale  bill.  The  U.S.  Agriculture 
Department  prefers  another  Senate  bill  that 
Is  much  weaker  and  would  give  the  states 
another  two  years  In  which  to  set  up  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  public  from  filthy  or 
diseased  meat.  The  House  has  passed  a  bill 
that  would  accomplish  nothing  and  has  sent 
Its  bill  on  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

We  believe  the  Mondale  bill  should  be 
passec.  by  Congress.  It  would  safeguard  the 
public's  health.  The  record  shows,  all  too 
clearly,  that  many  states  have  failed  to  pass 
adequate  pure-food  laws  and  where  such 
laws  have  been  passed,  too  often  toey  are 
Inadequately  enforced. 

A  strong  federal  law,  such  as  Sen.  Mon- 
dale has  drawn.  Is  needed  to  protect  the 
public.  The  food  we  buy  must  be  fit  to  eat. 

(From  the  Chicago  (111.)  American,  Nov.  17, 
19671 
Compromise  on  Health 
When  a  direct  clash  occurs  between  toe 
Interests  of  the  public  at  large  and  the  In- 
terests of  a  big  Industry.  It  Is  remarkable 
how  quickly  Congress  starts   talking  about 
a  "reasonable  compromise."  Public  health. 


we're  siu-e  Is  Important  to  congressmen;  It 
Just  Isn't  quite  as  Important  as  the  public 
thinks,  and  may  have  to  wait  on  otoer  con- 
siderations. 

Talk  of  "compromise"  Is  now  widely  beard 
about  efforts  to  tighten  up  regulation  of  toe 
meat  packing  Industry.  Two  bills  with  toat 
purpose  are  now  before  the  Senate.  One  of 
them  la  mild  and  accommodating,  and  Is 
favored  by  the  meat  Industry  and  Its  allies. 
The  other  would  crack  down  Immediately  on 
substandard  plants  by  subjecting  them  to 
strict  federal  standards,  and  Is  favored  by 
everybody  who  tolnks  American  consumers 
are  entitled  to  healthy  and  sanitary  food — 
and  entitled  to  It  right  now,  not  when  It's 
convenient  for  toe  Industry  to  give  It  to 
them. 

Whatever  compromise  Is  possible  between 
these  two  bills  It  Is  a  compromise  at  toe 
public's  expense.  Congress,  however,  seems 
ready  to  arrange  toat.  The  House  has  al- 
ready passed  toe  weaker  bill.  Now  Senate 
supporters  of  the  stronger  one,  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  [D.,  Minn.),  have 
been  showing  a  resigned  willingness  to  go 
along  with  toe  weak  one  if  that's  the  only 
version  toe  House  will  accept. 

The  House  refusal  to  pass  a  strict  bill  Is 
partly  the  result  of  pressure  from  state  agri- 
culture departments,  which  apparently  see 
the  Mondale  bill  as  a  threat  to  state  autoor- 
Ity.  Meat  plants  that  do  only  Intrastate  busi- 
ness are  now  subject  only  to  state  regula- 
tions and  Inspection,  and  do  not  have  to 
meet  federeil  standards;  the  content  seems  to 
be  that  the  federal  government,  by  Imposing 
Its  own  rules,  would  be  usurping  a  state 
function. 

That  Is  nonsense.  The  Mondale  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  takeover  need  not  be  per- 
manent; the  states  may  take  back  toe  Job 
of  meat  Inspection,  once  they  have  proved 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  It.  But 
they've  got  to  prove  It  first— and  they  cer- 
tainly should. 

For  60  years,  since  the  federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion law  was  enacted,  state  governments 
have  had  toe  Job  of  Inspecting  and  regulat- 
ing Intrastate  meat  plants.  The  kind  of  Job 
they've  done  has  been  described  In  revolting 
detail  In  testimony  before  toe  Senate  agri- 
culture subcommittee.  Why  should  toe 
American  public  have  to  wait  2  more  years — 
as  toe  milder  bill  provides — for  assurance 
that  the  meat  it's  buying  Is  fit  to  eat? 

[From  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press. 

July  19.  1967] 

Untit  Meat  for  Sale 

Public  confidence  in  toe  wholesomeness  of 
meat  products  will  be  reduced  by  continued 
opposition  to  federal  legislation  which  would 
Increase  toe  effectiveness  of  present  Inade- 
quate inspection  procedures. 

Hearings  by  a  House  Agriculture  subcom- 
mittee have  focused  attention  on  dangerous 
loopholes  in  laws  affecting  packing  and 
processing  plants  In  Minnesota.  Wisconsin 
and  most  of  the  other  states. 

It  Is  disappointing  to  find  Important  seg- 
ments of  the  meat  industry,  along  wlto  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  toe 
National  Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  taking  a  negative  and  backward 
attitude  on  moderate  proposals  for  ImproT- 
Ing  conditions. 

The  big  packers  which  ship  toelr  meat  In 
Interstate  commerce  are  subject  to  contin- 
uous federal  Inspection  to  assure  consumer 
protection  against  sale  of  meats  unfit  for  hu- 
man consumption  or  processed  under  unsan- 
itary conditions. 

Similar  protection  Is  not  provided  In  the 
case  of  meats  not  moving  from  one  state 
to  anotoer. 

Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  Columnist 
Drew  Pearson  noted  results  of  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  investigation  of  intrastate 
meat  processing  made  a  few  years  ago.  There 


la  no  reason  to  believe  the  shortcomings  have 
been  overcome.  Meats  from  diseased  animals 
have  been  sold.  Human  health  has  been 
Jeopardized.  Trichinosis,  salmonellosis  and 
otoer  diseases  have  been  spread.  Meats  In- 
tended for  cat  and  dog  foods  have  been  di- 
verted Into  retail  shops  for  household  use. 

Two  years  ago  toe  Agriculture  department 
proposed  legislation  to  compel  toe  states  to 
provide  proper  inspection  services  or  let  toe 
federal  government  do  toe  Job.  It  got  no- 
where. This  year  Congressman  Nell  Smith  of 
Iowa  and  toe  Johnson  Administration  are 
supporting  a  more  moderate  proposal,  but 
this  too  Is  being  strongly  opposed. 

The  record  over  toe  years  Is  toat  fed- 
eral Inspection  is  effective  and  protects  toe 
public  where  it  prevails.  The  state  legisla- 
tures, on  the  otoer  hand,  have  consist- 
ently failed  to  provide  adequate  controls  for 
intrastate  packing  and  processing. 

State  departments  of  agriculture.  Includ- 
ing Minnesota's,  fight  extension  of  federal 
controls.  Minnesota  has  401  packing  plants 
witoout  federal  inspection  and  46  with  It. 
Russel  Schwandt.  toe  state  agriculture  com- 
missioner, admits  toe  Inadequacies  of 
Minnesota  procedures,  but  hopes  they  will 
be  Improved  some  time  in  toe  future.  ThiB 
same  attitude  has  prevailed  here  for  nmny 
years.  The  undeniable  fact  is  that  state 
legislators  here  and  throughout  the  country 
have  not  met  toe  responsibility  for  protect- 
ing toe  public  interest. 

ConsTimers  everywhere  are  entitled  to  full 
protection  on  all  meats,  and  the  argument 
of  "states'  rights"  Is  not  a  sufficient  excuse 
lack  of  such  services.  Federal  legislation  is 
needed,  and  should  be  enacted  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

(From  toe  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  1967] 
Compromised  Meat 

The  compromise  meat  Inspection  bill  slated 
for  approval  by  the  Senate  Agrlciilture  Com- 
mittee this  week  is  a  vast  Improvement  over 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Hoxise,  but  it  still 
represents  a  victory  for  political  expediency 
over  full  consumer  protection. 

The  compromise  measure  will  give  toe  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  more  specific  authority 
to  act  against  health  hazards  in  packing 
houses  that  sell  all  toelr  products  within  a 
state.  Reports  by  Federal  investigators  have 
provided  vivid  evidence  of  the  need  for  such 
an  extension  of  authority.  The  bill  also  will 
require  the  Secretary  to  make  public  reports 
at  least  once  a  year  on  toe  adequacy  of  state 
systems. 

Beneficial  as  these  Emd  other  changes 
should  prove,  they  are  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  proposal  originally  made  by  Senator 
Mondale  of  Minnesota,  under  which  Federal 
inspection  would  be  extended  immediately 
to  all  meat  plants,  intrastate  as  well  as  inter- 
state. The  compromise  bill  would  give  toe 
states  two  to  three  years  to  bring  their 
inspection  standards  up  to  the  Federal  level. 

Unfortunately,  the  revised  bill  Is  toe 
strongest  that  seems  to  have  any  re&Ustlc 
chance  of  passage  at  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. Once  again  the  consimaer  finds  his 
voice  on  Capitol  win  too  weak  to  command 
full  protection. 

[Prom  toe  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  22.  1967] 

Clean  Meat 

Out  of  a  welter  of  shifting  endorsements 
by  toe  administration,  toe  Senate  now  seems 
headed  In  toe  right  direction  wlto  a  prc^>o6ed 
new  meat-Inspection  law.  If  enacted.  It  wUl 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  state- 
Inspected  meat  up  to  federal  standards. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  by  Senator 
Montoya  of  New  Mexico  and  Senator  Mondale 
of  Minnesota  provides  for  a  fedo^  cost-shar- 
ing program  wlto  the  states  to  help  toem  set 
up  adequate  inspection  systems.  It  gives  toe 
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states  two  years  to  do  this  or  face  federal 
Intervention  if  the  systems  do  not  measure 
up  to  federal  standards.  And  if  the  govern- 
ment finds  any  plant  endangers  public 
health,  it  can  step  in  Immediately  to  destroy 
unwholesome  meat  and  seek  Injunction  to 
close  plants.  • 

One  of  the  complaints  during  recent 
hearings  was  that  Agriculture  Department 
reports  on  fUthy  and  diseased  meat  were 
not  being  made  public.  Ralph  Nader  com- 
plained that  Agriculture  actually  withheld 
reports  from  him. 

The  new  bill  will  remedy  this  by  ordering 
Agriculture  to  report  details  publicly  to  Con- 
gress on  state  systems. 

By  this  Insistence  on  a  blU  that  would 
^unch  states  upon  stricter  meat  Inspec- 
tton  procedures  now.  rather  than  two  years 
hence,  Senator  Mondale  has  earned  high 
marks  in  this  legislative  battle.  His  cre- 
dentials In  the  consiuner-protectlon  move- 
ment already  were  well-established,  for  he 
authored  the  "fair  warning  amendment"  to 
«ie  National  Traffic  Safety  Act  that  already 
has  resulted  In  callbacks  of  4  million  cars 
in  14  months  by  auto  manufacturers  to 
correct  defects. 

The  clean  meat  war  Is  not  ended.  The 
Senate  must  not  only  pass  this  bUl  but  win 
acceptance  by  the  House,  which  earlier  de- 
feated a  nUlder  amendment  seeking  to  ex- 
tend federal  controls. 

But  Senate  hearings  have  rallied  public 
irupport  for  safer  meat.  Too  many  states 
have  fallen  down  on  the  Job  of  protectlne 
consumers.  This  is  "must"  legislation  for  the 
90th  Congress. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  (ni.)  American 
Nov.  13, 1967] 
Meat  Iitotjstkt's  Replt 
Spokesmen  for  the  meat  packing  Industry 
have  come  up  with  a  rebuttal  to  the  horrlfy- 
Uig  stories  of  fllth  and  neglect  presented  to 
Senate  Investigators  last  week:  They  say  the 
stories  are  greatly  exaggerated.  Somehow  this 
answer  falls  to  soothe  us.  and  we  hope  the 
senators  are  no  less  skeptical. 
■     *  ^  Industry  officials  were  commenting  on 
testlhKjny  by  federal  Inspectors  for  the  de- 
partmebt  of  agriculture,  who  told  of  flndlnu 
revolting  conditions  In  many  packing  plants 
that  do  only  Intrastate  business  and  so  do  not 
come  under  federal  reflation.  The  federal 
men  described  plants  Infested  with  vermin 
where  meat— often  from  crippled  or  diseased 
animals— was  processed  by  workers  In  fllthv 
clothes   under   "primitive"   conditions.   The 
testimony  was  given  before  a  Senate  agricul- 
ture subcommittee,  which  Is  holding  hearings 
on  two  bills  designed  to  tighten  up  regula- 
tions on  Intrastate  packing  plants.    *^      * 

A  much  different  story  is  told  by  the  Indus- 
try spokesmen,  according  to  our  Washington 
correspondent   Tom   Leach.   They   described 

Uon.'^i'nH^r'  ""^^  "   "8^°««  exaggera- 
tions   and  "horror  stories." 

«.^°»K°"'i  "^"^  P^°**  '^^ed  Improvement, 
enough  »°y^h*re   if   you    look   hard 

If  "^^  ^7^'iJ°'^'^  ***  '"°"  reassuring 
U  Uiey  dldnt  bring  up  further  questions 

^tlml^-l  ''°''^'^  *  '^"^'  inspector  have 
ArJtl  f  ^°1°'  ''***'^*«" ''  t'^ey"'-*  not  true? 
f^LTJ:°  "°<le"tand  the  Inspectors  gave 
raise  testimony  to  a  congressional  body?  If  so 
why^doesn-t  Industry  expose  and  denounce 

.tiYvl!!  *^°"  mysteries  are  cleared  up  well 
r^^^,I?,°"'.P"^°"'  conclusion:  That  tighter 
w^it  i^°  1»  needed  now.  and  that  the  tough 
bill  by  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale  (D.,  Minn  Ms 
Uieller  to  provide  It  than  the  "compro^se" 

Nir'wh"/.^'"-  •'°^P^  "^  Montoya  (D.. 
NM.) .  Why.  m  any  case,  should  congress  look 

iZ,':T^'°'^"'^  '^*^**'*  ^^^  convemenceof 
industry  and  the  health  of  consumers? 
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[Prom  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
Oct.  29.  1967] 
Support  for  Federal  Meat  Inspections 
The  Minnesota  poll  last  Sunday  showed 
overwhelming  public  support  for  an  expan- 
sion    of     federal     Inspection     over     meat 
slaughtering.  Nearly  9  out  of  10  Mlnnesotans 
said  they  favor  It.  And  nearly  4  of  10  said  It  Is 
their  impression  that  meat  sold  in  the  stores 
Is  not  as  wholesome  as  It  should  be 

Minnesota  is  one  of  nine  states  that  do  not 
require  Inspection  of  the  slaughtering  of 
meat  destined  for  sale  within  the  state.  &)me 
cltles--such  as  Bdlnneapolls— carry  out  these 
inspections,  but  In  cities  or  rural  areas  with- 
out this  protection,  the  pubUc  has  no  as- 
surance about  the  quality  of  meat  at  the 

Congress  now  Is  considering  bills  that 
would  attack  the  problem  with  varying  ap- 
proaches. One  measure  would  provide  fwleral 
aid  to  strengthen  state  and  local  inspection 
programs.  Another  bill  would  extend  federal 

i^.^^°''  ^  *"  P'^'*^  "^^^e  more  than 
$250,000  annual  business.  A  third— by  Sen 
Mondale  of  Minnesota— would  require  fed- 
eral inspection  of  all  plants  if  the  states 
failed  to  do  so. 

*vJ^  Mondale  bill  seems  to  be  the  best  of 
the  bunch.  It  would  guarantee  Inspection  of 
all  meat.  It  would  not  impose  federal  pro- 
grams if  the  states  set  up  their  own  Inspec- 
tions meeting  federal  standards. 

Federal  Inspectors  recentiy  were  credited 
wlUi  stopping  meat  with  a  deadly  anthrax 
d^ease  from  reaching  the  market  from  a 
plant  in  Pennsylvania.  Without  mandatory 
inspections,  however.  25  per  cent  of  the  proc- 
essed meat  and  16  per  cent  of  the  slaughtered 
meat  nationally  may  or  may  not  be  safe  from 
such  diseases. 

,„fl'"'*.f**'°'  '*""'*  °'  ^^  states  to  act 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  the  Initiative. 


November  27,  1967 


(Prom   the   Chicago    (HI.)    American.   Nov 

10.  1967) 

A  Shock  fob  th«  Sknatx 

Three  inspectors  for  the  federal  depart- 

«!™.  t    H^"=''"""    ^*'«    supplied    what 

reform.  Shock.  What  they  disclosed  yester- 

day  about  conditions  In  many  of  the  nation's 

meat  packing  plants  was  revolting,  and  It 

should  supply  the  Jolt  needed  to  get  a  strong 

meat  Inspection  biU  through  Congress 

The  packing  plants  that  would  be  affected 
are  those  that  do  business  only  within  their 
own  states,  and  so  do  not  have  to  meet  fed- 
eral inspection  standards.  To  Judge  from  the 
testimony  before  a  Senate  agriculture  sub- 
committee yesterday,  many  of  these  plants 
would  not  meet  the  standards  of  a  hobo 
jungle.  The  Inspectors  told  of  finding  ver- 
min-lnfested  buildings,  filthy  fioors.  heads 
Of  cattie  left  to  decay,  diseased  meat.  Said 
Reuben  Baumgart,  who  headed  a  survey  of 
nuS  ^^""^  '°  *  """****  "**  including 

"The  slaughtering  was  done  under  prlml- 

fi'^ffv"**'",*"**-  ^^  workmen  were  dressed 
In  filthy  clothes.  Much  of  the  meat  was 
rancid  or  diseased,  and  there  were  vermin 
droppings  on  the  floor." 

Another  Inspector  told  of  talking  to  a  cat- 
tle buyer  who  made  a  speciality  of  pur- 
chasing crippled  or  diseased  animals  and 
selling  them  to  plants  that  came  under  either 
state  inspection  or  no  inspection  at  all  Said 
Stephen  KoU:  "He  told  me  there  was  one 
meat  packing  plant  that  would  accept  an 
animal  In  any  condition.  They  never  turned 
down  anything." 

■nie  subcommittee  is  considering  two  bills 
that  would  tighten  up  Inspection  of  meat 
packing  houses  that  currentiy  do  not  come 
^".J'^"^^  controls,  and  which  supply 
about  9  billion  pounds  of  meat  each  year  to 
American  consumers.  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale 


iP^hf*  ♦"■'■  ■P^'nsor  of  tile  stronger  measure 
of  the  two,  charges  that  many  larger  mZl 
processing  firms  have  been  forming  smSl« 
intrastate  packing  houses  so  as  to  dodeethe 
sSS   ^"^  standards,  thus  saving  Sens^ 

Lobby  pressures  against  Mondale's  blU  an. 
extremely  powerful.  They  seem  to  have  de! 
feated  a  similar  bill  in  the  House;  represental 
tlyes  last  week  voted  140  to  98  in  favor  ofl 
milder  bill  authorizing  the  agriculture  de 
partment  to  provide  technical  aid  for  states 
developing  their  own  Inspection  prograW 

In  our  view,  what  Is  needed  are  sti-Lgmt 
rules  and  tough  enforcement,  not  a  sertoTof 
open-end  studies  on  ways  to  meet  the  prob 
lem.  The  Senate  should  pass  Mondale's  bill 
and  kick  it  back  to  the  House— by  which  time 
the  nation  s  most  powerful  lobby,  its  house- 
wives.  wlU  be  having  tiielr  say. 

[Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)    Dally  News 

Nov.  2, 1967] 

PoB  Clkan  Meat 

A    curious    solicitude    for    "small"    meat 

packers  has  defeated  In  the  House  the  bUl 

to  clean  up  the  nation's  meat  supplies 

We  have  had  Federal  meat  Inspection 
since  1907,  passed  after  Upton  Sinclair's  cru- 
sadlng  book.  "The  Jungle,"  exposed  condi- 
tions of  almost  unbelievable  fllth  In  Chi- 
cago's meat  packing  Industry.  Since  then 
the  purple-Ink  stamp  of  the  Federal  in- 
spectors has  been  a  reliable  guaranty  against 
nlth  and  disease. 

But  this  Inspection  covers  only  meat  in 
Interstate  commerce.  The  rest  Is  up  to  the 
states,  eight  of  which  have  no  Inspection 
laws  at  all  and  12  more  of  which  have  only 
voluntary  Inspection.  It  probably  is  a  fair 
statement  that  In  no  state  Is  there  Inspection 
as  rigid  as  the  Federal. 

As  passed  by  the  House  the  "clean  meat" 
bill  Is  a  toothless  measure  which  merely 
authorizes  the  states  to  apply  for  Federal 
grants  to  set  up  Inspection  systems.  There  Is 
no  Insurance,  under  this  proposal,  that  con- 
ditions will  be  improved.  And  evidence  be- 
fore a  House  committee  Included  "horror 
stories '  Indicating  conditions  In  some  im- 
Inspected  plants  are  llttie  if  any  Improved 
since  Upton  Sinclair's  days  In  Chicago. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  (D.,  Minn.)  la  author 
of  a  bill  In  the  Senate  which  would  bring 
all  meat  processors  under  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. It  would  protect  the  consumer  against 
such  hideous  things  as  rat  hair  In  the 
sausage,  and  the  legitimate  processor,  small 
and  large,  against  suspicion.  We  hope  Sen. 
Mondale  can  get  prompt  action  on  his  bUl. 

[From  the  Chicago  (HI.)  American. 
Nov.  16.  1967] 
Test  on  Meat  Bn.1. 
In  considering  the  two   meat   Inspection 
bills  before  It,  the  United  States  Senate  has 
a  fairly  simple  choice.  It  can  vote  either  to 
protect  the  public*  health,  or  to  support  the 
Interests  of  the  meat  Industry  and  Its  allied 
lobbyists  [which  Include,  oddly  enough,  the 
Illinois  department  of  agrlcultiu-e].  This  test 
would  seem  simple  enough,  but  the  House 
flunked  It,  and  there  la  no  guarantee  that  the 
Senate  wUl  do  better. 

One  of  the  bills  Is  sponsored  by  Sen  Wal- 
ter P.  Mondale  [D..  Minn.].  It  would  Impose 
federal  Inspection  standards  on  all  big  meat 
plants,  including  those  that  now  avoid  them 
by  doing  business  only  within  their  own 
states.  Testimony  given  in  current  hearings 
before  the  Senate  agricultural  research  sub- 
committee has  described  the  filthy  surround- 
ings in  which  meat  Is  processed  In  some  In- 
trastate plants  and  the  revolting  condition 
of  some  of  the  meat  accepted  for  processing. 
.r?*«  "fcond  bill,  by  Sen.  Joseph  Montoya 
[D.,  N.  M.J,  would  allow  meat  Inspection  to 
remain  In  state  hands,  and  would  merely 
encourage  the  states  to  Improve  their  own 
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inspection  programs  by  offering  them  federal 
funds.  This  measure  has  been  toughened  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  states  to  establish 
satisfactory  inspection  programs  within  2 
years;  If  they  don't  the  federal  government 
may  do  It  for  them. 

Montoya's  bill,  however,  remains  by  far 
the  weaker  of  the  two.  By  no  coincidence.  It 
Is  the  one  Supported  by  the  meat  Industry, 
and  Immense  pressure  was  put  on  House 
members  to  get  the  House  version  of  this 
bill  passed.  One  lobbying  group.  In  fact,  used 
a  gimmick  close  to  an  outright  payoff:  The 
Western  Meat  Packers  association.  It  was  re- 
vealed, sought  to  establish  a  political  cam- 
paign fund  for  "friendly  congressmen" — 
meaning  those  who  would  vote  against  the 
stronger  bill. 

On  Oct.  30,  telegrams  were  sent  to  Illinois 
congressmen  by  Robert  N.  Schneider,  di- 
rector of  the  state  agricultural  department, 
urging  them  to  support  the  weaker  bill.  The 
following  day  the  House  went  along  with  the 
pressure;  after  defeating  the  stronger  meas- 
ure 140  to  08  on  a  nonreoorded  "teller"  vote, 
congressmen  approved  the  weaker  one  403 
to  1. 

It  Is  logical  to  ask  why  the  meat  Industry 
opposes  federal  Inspection  so  strongly.  With- 
out such  Inspections;  a  meat  packing  con- 
cern Is  deprived  of  Important  business;  it 
cannot  sell  to  federal  agencies  or  federal 
supported  programs — the  armed  forces  or 
school  lunch  programs,  for  example — and 
cannot  do  business  across  state  lines.  The 
Mondale  bill  would  greatly  broaden  business 
possibilities  for  many  plants.  So  why  has  the 
Industry  fought  It  to  a  standstill? 

The  obvious  answer  Is  that  It's  more  prof- 
itable to  sell  substandard  meat  from  unsan- 
itary plants  than  to  meet  federal  require- 
ments for  cleanliness  and  quality.  If  there 
is  a  better  explanation  for  the  meat  Indus- 
try's stand  we'll  be  glad  to  hear  It. 

We  would  also  like  to  hear  why  our  con- 
gressmen caved  In  so  readily  under  pressure: 
why  Schneider  and  the  state  agriculture  de- 
partment took  such  extraordinary  steps  to 
Influence  them;  and  how  effective  that  "cam- 
paign fund"  gimmick  was  In  swinging  votes. 
Apparently  It  Isn't  only  meat  that  needs  In- 
spection. 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press, 

Nov.  19.  1967] 

Strong  Meat  Inspection  Bnj,  Urged 

Minnesota  state  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  meat  Indvtstry  are  showing  more 
Interest  now  In  providing  effective  Inspec- 
tion service  to  protect  consumers  against  sale 
of  unwholesome  products. 

The  new  attitudes  coincide  with  widespread 
publicity  given  congressional  testimony  re- 
garding unsanitary  conditions  In  plants  not 
subject  to  federal  checking,  and  with  other 
testimony  that  even  national  food  chains 
legally  sell  meat  products  which  do  not  meet 
federal  standards.  As  a  result  of  such  disclo- 
sures. Congress  is  preparing  to  pass  new  leg- 
islation Intended  to  Improve  conditions. 

Russel  Schwandt,  Minnesota  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  says  a  bUl  for  manda- 
tory  state  Inspection  of  slaughter  animals  and 
plants  not  federally  supervised  will  be  Intro- 
duced in  the  1969  Legislature.  If  It  paasM 
he  says  another  two  years  will  be  reqiilred 
to  make  a  state  system  effective.  That  means 
a  delay  of  three  to  four  years. 

Sen.  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota  Is  back- 
ing a  plan  In  the  Senate  which  would  assure 
federal  Inspection  of  all  commercial  slaught- 
ering operations  In  all  states  Immediately. 
States  could  later  take  over  their  own  super- 
vision of  Intrastate  plants  If  they  so  dealre 
and  If  they  bring  their  Inspection  services  vip 
to  federal  standards.  This  la  one  of  several 
proposals  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
Is  considering  in  efforts  to  strengthen  a  much 
weaker  bill  already  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Minnesota  does  have  provision  for  Inapee- 
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tion  of  sanitary  conditions  at  Intrastate 
slaughter  and  processing  plants,  but  not  of 
the  meat  animals,  either  before  slaughter  or 
of  the  carcass  after  slaughter. 

Americans  deserve  the  full  assurance  that 
all  meat  products  they  buy.  In  Minnesota  or 
anywhere  else.  shoTild  be  wholesome,  and 
unadulterated.  There  is  no  such  assurance 
today  in  this  state  or  In  most  of  the  other 
states. 

For  generations  most  state  leglslattiree  have 
dragged  their  heels  on  meat  Inspection, 
while  consumers  have  had  the  soothing  false 
Impression  that  they  enjoyed  adequate  pro- 
tection under  federal  lavra. 

The  Mondale  plan  woiild  put  an  end  to 
pussyfooting  In  the  legislatures  and  assure 
wholesome  meat  products  for  all  American 
families.  It  still  would  leave  the  door  open 
lor  state  governments  to  accept  their  respon- 
sibilities. But  there  would  be  no  four-year 
delay. 

Congress  should  end  the  shllly-shaUylng, 
which  permits  evasion  of  proper  meat  con- 
trols to  continue.  The  Mondale  bill  Is  sound 
and  offers  a  practical,  effective  solution  to 
present  troubles.  It  should  be  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  approved  by  the  House. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  'Hmes,  Nov. 

17.  1967] 

Thk  Wholesome  Meat  Laws 

The  alarmingly  substandard  conditions 
that  some  states  permit  in  meat  plants 
have  shocked  housewives  more  than  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Although  most  meat  sold  Is  subject  to 
rigid  federal  Inspection  standards.  16%  of 
all  slaughtered  animals  and  25%  of  all  proc- 
essed meat  come  under  vridely  varying  state 
inspection  laws. 

Only  28  states,  including  California,  have 
mandatory  Inspection  of  meat.  Eight  states 
have  no  Inspection  laws  at  all. 

But  In  the  Los  Angeles  area,  according  to 
one  spokesman,  virtually  all  the  meat  sold 
by  supermarket  chains  and  well-known  In- 
dependent firms  Is  federally  inspected. 

Elsewhere  In  the  nation  far  too  many 
slaughterhouses  and  padting  plants  are  so 
poorly  supervised  that  federal  officials  have 
found  meat  being  prepared  In  filthy  and  In- 
sect-Infested buildings. 

House  members  nevertheless  decided  that 
they  would  encourage  rather  than  require  the 
high  federal  standards  for  all  meat  produc- 
tion. As  enacted,  the  "Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967"  would  offer  every  state  matohlng 
federal  aid  to  upgrade  Its  Inspection  pro- 
gram— but  only  U  the  state  chose  to  do  so. 

The  Times  considers  the  House  action  too 
weak  a  response  to  a  threat  to  public  health. 

With  belated  Administration  support, 
stronger  efforts  are  being  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  passage  of  legislation  that  would 
Impose  federal  inspection  upon  all  Intra-state 
as  well  as  inter-state  meat  production  unless 
a  state  had  equivalent  standards  and  en- 
forcement. 

The  bill.  Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  Mon- 
dale (D-Mlnn),  provides  that  states  meet- 
ing those  requirements  could  receive  a  waiv- 
er, subject  to  review  after  two  years. 

Tough  enforcement  is  no  less  essential  than 
high  standards  in  protecting  the  public. 

California's  standards  are  virtually  Identi- 
cal to  the  federal  regulations  and  In  some 
Instances  more  stringent.  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials,  however,  contend 
that  this  state's  Inspection  service  lacks  suf- 
ficient funds  and  manpower. 

The  USDA  study  Indicated  that  20  of  21 
state-Inspected  plants  chosen  at  random 
failed  to  meet  federal  standards.  Dr.  R.  W. 
McParland.  chief  of  the  State  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  differed  with  the  findings  and 
Insisted  his  Inspectors  do  "Just  as  good"  a 
Job  as  the  federal  Inspectors. 

This  may  be.  but  Dr.  McParland  has  only 
140  Inspectors  who  must  make  a  dally  check 
of  352  meat  plants  on  a  total  annual  budget 


of  $1.8  million.  State  officials  must  make  cer- 
tain that  his  staff  Is  equal  to  the  task. 

Whether  enforced  by  the  state  or  the  fed- 
eral government,  high  standards  of  meat  ln» 
spectlon  are  too  important  to  be  denied  to 
any  American. 

[Prom  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
District  60  News,  Nov.  10,  1967] 

Speak  Up  for  a  Strong  Meat  Inspectioh  Bnx 
Last  week  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  blU  (HR 
12144)  which  for  the  first  time  In  more  than 
60  years  feebly  attempts  to  Improve  the  fed- 
era:  meat  Inspection  system.  The  bill  reflects 
to  some  degree  a  strong  public  demand  for 
the  elimination  of  "dirty"  meat. 

Long  overdue  as  It  Is,  the  House  measure 
does  not.  In  the  opinion  of  many  experts, 
go  nearly  far  enough  toward  policing  the 
meat  packing  Industry  by  bringing  under 
Federal  inspection  those  plants  which  operate 
within  state  boundaries  and  produce  25  per- 
cent of  all  processed  meat  consumed  In  this 
country — nearly  eight  bllUon  pounds. 

In  passing  the  blU  the  House  voted  down 
an  amendment  which  was  designed  to  extend 
Federal  inspection  to  more  than  6.800  meat 
processing  plants  whose  products  are  sold 
entirely  within  the  state  In  which  they  op- 
erate. At  the  same  time,  the  measure  would 
extend  Federal  aid  to  state  Inspection  sys- 
tems in  line  with  Federal  standards. 

At  hearings  held  by  the  House  Agricul- 
ture subcommittee  on  various  meat  Inspec- 
tion bUls.  the  results  from  surveys  of  Intra- 
state plants  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (finally  made  public  after  four  years 
of  privacy)  made  clear  the  reasons  why  the 
House  bin  does  not  go  nearly  far  enough: 

indescribablx  coNnmoNs 

"Examination  of  these  meats  revealed  a 
mouldy  and  slimy  condition  with  a  putrid 
odor.  Several  dead  files  were  seen  on  ttie 
surface  and  mixed  with  the  meat.  Tbeae 
Items  were  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
sausage  Items  and  hamburger  . . ."  (In  a  state 
where  a  voluntary  meat  Inspection  prognin  li 
In  effect.) 

"In  Eiddltion  to  the  very  grave  and  urgent 
problems  posed  by  the  distribution  of  food 
derived  from  diseased  animals,  the  attached 
report  details  . . .  dirty  food  handling  methods 
without  any  regard  for  rudimentary  sanita- 
tion .  .  .  Rodents  and  insects,  in  fact  any 
vermin,  had  free  access  to  stored  meats  and 
meat  products  Ingredients  ..."  (In  a  plant 
which  has  no  Inspection  whatsoever.) 

"A  complete  breakdown  of  sanitary  re- 
quirements appeared  evident  where  an  open 
wooden  plank  ramp  extended  away  from  the 
back  of  the  slaughtering  establishment  for 
about  60  feet  and  all  blood,  hog  hair,  stom- 
ach contents  and  considerable  offal  waa 
dumped  off  the  edge  of  the  ramp  and  al- 
lowed to  accumulate  ..."  (In  a  plant  which 
has  mandatory  state  Inspection.) 

These  USDA  state  surveys  covered  48  states. 
It  did  not  matter  very  much  whether  manda- 
tory, voluntary  or  no  Inspection  laws  pre- 
vailed for  Intrastate  plants.  The  conditions 
described  by  USDA  Inspectors  were  repeated 
with  revolting  consistency  In  state  after  state. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  survey  In- 
cluded reports  of  conditions  at  plants  owned 
by  Swift  &  Company,  Armour,  Wilson  and 
Company  which  also  operate  and  sell  within 
state  boundaries.  Yet.  with  few  exceptions, 
the  large  meat  packers  and  their  associations 
are  against  extending  federal  Inspection. 

The  near  unanimous  opposition  by  indus- 
try and  state  officials  to  a  strong  Federal 
meat  Inspection  law  was  certainly  reflected 
In  the  passage  by  the  House  of  HR  12144 
rather  than  of  an  alternative  bill,  HR  12146, 
which  would  have  brought  all  Intrastate 
plants  with  gross  sales  of  $360,000  under 
Federal  inspection. 

As  noted  above,  the  House  bill  now  Is  In 
the  hands  of  the  Senate.  IHere,  If  enough 
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citizens  make  their  wishes  known,  the  mem- 
bers could  Improve  the  House  bill  by  writ- 
ing In  a  time  limit  during  which  the  state 
wotild  have  to  act.  If  any  state  should  fall 
to  provide  for  Inspection  of  all  processing 
plants,  complete  Federal  Inspection  would 
be  provided  In  that  state. 

Or  the  Senate  could  act  favorably  on  a 
blU  Introduced  by  Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondale. 
(D..  Minn.)  which  would  extend  Federal  In- 
spection to  the  state  plants. 

This  Is  the  show-down  time  for  "clean" 
meat.  Unless  there  Is  an  outpouring  of  mall 
and  large  show  of  support  by  labor  unions, 
consumer  groups  and  the  general  public, 
another  wishy-washy  bill  will  become  law,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  a  rich  and  strong  lobby- 
ing group. 

Meanwhile,  when  you  buy  your  meat  and 
meat  products,  look  for  those  which  have 
on  their  label  a  little  circle  with  the  words 
"U.S.  Inspected." 

[From  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)   Tribune, 

July  18,  1987) 
THOse  Abuses  in  the  Slauchterhottsk 
"It  makes  me  sick,"  was  the  reaction  of 
a  Minneapolis  housewife  upon  reading  In 
the  Sunday  Trlbime  about  filthy  meat 
slaughtering  practices  foimd  In  some  Min- 
nesota plants.  She  and  other  consumers  have 
a  right  to  be  sickened  and  shocked  over  the 
lack  of  enough  Inspections  to  Insure  a  safe 
total  meat  supply  In  this  state. 

Minnesota  Agriculture  Commissioner  Rus- 
sell G.  Schwandt  says  the  state  does  Inspect 
meat  plants  twice  a  year  or  more  for  sani- 
tary condlUons.  The  state  also  runs  tests  of 
meat  products  to  protect  against  adultera- 
tion. But  Minnesota  Is  one  of  nine  states  that 
do  not  require  the  crucial  before  and  after 
slaughter  Inspections  needed  to  keep  out 
diseased  animals,  and  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous check  on  slaughtering  practices. 
Only  the  federal  government  does  this  here 
on  meat  bound  for  Interstate  channels. 

In  Minnesota,  only  4fi  plants  are  federally 
inspected:  401  plants  are  not.  The  plant 
comparison  exaggerates  the  problem  because 
the  large  federally  Inspected  establishments 
tiim  out  the  bulk  of  the  meat  products.  The 
uninspected  plants  are  mostly  small  opera- 
tions. But  this  should  not  minimize  the  need 
for  regular  Inspection  of  aU  plants.  All  meat 
should  be  safe. 

A  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Investi- 
gation showed  what  can  happen  from  lack 
of  regular  Inspections.  Equipment  was  found 
to  be  unclean:  pus,  manure  and  urine  had 
been  splashed  onto  animal  carcasses 

The  shuddering  result  of  such  shoddy 
practices  can  be  the  spread  of  disease,  such 
as  salmonellosis— the  Increasingly  prevalent 
cause  of  stomach  aches  often  erroneously 
attributed  to  Influenza.  ' 

The  Minnesota  Agriculture  Department 
asked    the    1967   legislature   for   $200,000   to 

i^*?*^  i*"  "***  P^*°*  inspection  program. 
It  faUed  to  win  approval. 

Congress  and  federal  officials  are  proddlna 
the  states  to  act,  possibly  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  federal  aid.  The  Minnesota  Legisla- 
ture dropped  the  ball  this  year;  it  should  not 
repeat  the  mistake  In  1969 
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to  come  up  for  action  sometime  In  Septem- 
ber. 

Congressmen  Neal  Smith  of  Iowa  and 
Thomas  Foley  of  Washington  believe  there 
Is  now  a  good  chance  they  wUl  get  enough 
support  to  substitute  their  own  stronger  bill 
for  the  committee  plan. 

The  committee  bill  Is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  It  does  not  go  far  enough.  It  would 
give  the  federal  Inspection  service  some 
needed  new  authority,  but  still  would  not 
reach  directly  the  large  flow  of  uninspected 
meats  which  reach  butcher  shops  and  con- 
sumer tables.  These  products  are  from  pack- 
ing houses  and  processors  which  do  not  ship 
across  Ftate  Unes.  This  exempts  them  from 
federal  Inspection.  BllUons  of  pounds  of  this 
unchecked  meat  are  sold  annually.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  offer  Incentives  to  states  to 
inspect  such  products,  a  remedy  of  doubtful 
effectiveness. 

Instead,  the  Smlth-Foley  measure  would 
extend  federal  Inspection  to  all  meat  plants 
with  more  than  $250,000  annual  sales  regard- 
less of  whether  their  products  are  sold  within 
one  state  or  m  many.  This  would  reach 
nearly  aU  of  the  meats  now  being  sold  with- 
out proper  Inspection. 

Among  backers  of  the  stronger  approach 
is  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butcher  Workmen  of  North  America,  a  union 
whose  members  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
packing  and  processing  practices.  It  says- 
Most  consumers  believe  they  are  fully  pro- 
tected concerning  the  sanitation  and  whole- 
someness  of  meat  and  meat  products  Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  not  the  case.  Some  16 
per  cent  (5.3  tllUon  pounds)  of  meat 
slaughtered  In  the  United  States  annually 
and  some  26  per  cent  (7.3  billion  pounds)  of 
meat  processed  into  sausages  and  other 
products  are  outside  the  protective  frame- 
work of  federal  meat  Inspection.  We  consider 
the  committee  bill  a  weak.  Ineffective  meae 


the  one  that  would  get  It  done  now.  A  sub- 
stantlal   saving  to   taxpayers   should  result 
from  elimination  of  the  redundant  Insnec 
andstete**""   """^  maintained  by  the  ^ty 
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bUl'"^*  *"PPOrt  the  stronger  Smlth-Foley 

[From  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dally  News.  Nov   18 
19671 


(Prom  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press 

Sept.  3.  1967) 

Meat  Inspection  Bill  Pttsrkd 

Members  of  Congress  have  been  hearing 

from  voters  back  home  on  the  subject  of  im- 

V^l!^  ^***  Inspection  laws.  The  message 

getting  through  to  Washington  Is-  We  want 

more  protection  against  unwholesome  prod- 

As  a  result  efforts  will  be  made  on  the 
House  floor  to  Improve  and  strengthen  the 
weak  inspection  bill  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Conunlttee.  This  measme  is  due 


To  Assure  Clean  Meat 
Two  facts  stand  out  above  all  others  In  the 
current  meat  scandal : 

In  this  day  and  age  everyone  Is  entitled  to 
expect  that  the  meat  he  buys  will  be  clean 
in  fhf  A  .^  Chicago.  Illinois  and  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  have  not  had  that  as- 

The  fact  that  a  federal  compliance  officer 
reports  numerous  instances  In  Chicago  of 
filthy  conditions  and  unsanitary  practices  In 
meat  plants  does  not.  of  course,  indict  the 
whole  industry.  Chlcagoans  are  entitled  to 
assmne  that  meat  processing  and  handllne 
conform  to  acceptable  standards. 

But  neither  does  the  contention  that  con- 

?i^°?J*****  ^  '*"*  '***"*'  "port  have  been 
corrected  provide  aU  the  reassurance  needed 
by  the  consumers. 

Presumably,  if  federal  Inspection  standards 
^,^,,P™1***'*'  applied  throughout  Illinois, 
neither  the  currently  charged  bad  practices 

«rt^4^.%  °«*™®**  ''*=*°^*^  °'  **»e  Stevenson 
administration  would  have  happened  But 
federal  inspection  presently  prevails  only  at 
plants  involved  In  Interstate  operations.  That 
takes  In  95  per  cent  of  Chicago's  plants  and 
a  smaller  percentage  Downstate 

We  believe  that  both  the  city  and  state 
would  benefit  from  being  brought  totally 
under  federal  standards.  <«i.aiiy 

This  Is  the  object  of  legislation  now  In 
Congress  and  the  question  Is.  how  tough 
should  the  new  law  be? 

A  bill  by  Sen.  Joseph  M.  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico  would  give  states  two  years  to  meet 
federal  standards  or  come  under  federal  In- 
spection. Another  bill  by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale of  Minnesota  would  Impose  federal  In- 
spection right  now. 

Either  bill  should  do  the  Job,  but  we  like 


[From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
Nov.  4.  1967) 
Meat  Inspection 
Late  support  from   the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration   wasn't   enough    to   save   a   Hous* 
amendment    to    the    proposed    WholesocM 
Meat  Act  Which  would  have  extended  fed- 
eral  inspection  to  many  packing  plants  that 
sell  only  within  their  own  states.  The  Hou« 
adopted    the    bill   Tuesday    after   defeating 
the  amendment  140  to  98. 

■The  measure  would  update  and  clarify  the 
original  meat  Inspection  law.  which  hai  re- 
malned  almost  unchanged  for  60  years  and 
provide  grants  to  state  Inspection  agencies 
to  meet  federal  standards.  The  amendment 
would  have  extended  federal  Inspection  to 
some  6.000  Intrastate  plants  doing  more 
than  $250,000  worth  of  business  a  year 

The  House  vote  preceded  revelation  by 
The  Register's  Washington  Bureau  that  the 
head  of  an  organization  of  600  western 
states  packers  had  launched  a  campalra 
fund  drive  for  "friendly"  congressmen  whUe 
the  Inspection  amendment  was  still  before 
the  House.  The  drive  was  halted  by  the 
conservative  congressmen  who  recognized 
that  public  disclosure  of  the  fund  would 
hurt  the  packers'  cause.  That  the  fund- 
raising  effort  was  made,  however,  stands  as 
evidence  of  the  intrastate  packers'  financial 
interest  In  avoiding  the  expense  of  meetlne 
adequate  health  and  sanitation  standards 
The  Hoixse  measure  now  goes  to  the  Sen- 
ate, where  a  bill  has  already  been  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Walter  Mondale  (Dem 
Minn.)  which  Incorporates  provisions  of  the 
defeated  amendment.  Passage  of  the 
stronger  version  seems  more  likely  In  the 
Senate,  but  It  would  still  have  to  face  con- 
ference sessions  with  House  members 

Debate  in  the  House  became  a  basically 
partisan  argument  between  conservaUves 
and  liberals  over  states'  rights.  Republicans 
said  the  amendment  "could  virtually  eUml- 
nate  state  Inspection  programs"  by  taking 
away  part  of  their  Jurisdiction.  And  they 
claimed,  It  would  assign  a  state  and  loc^ 
responsibility  to  the  federal  government 

Actual  conditions  within  states  do  not 
support  this  argument.  Twelve  states  have 
only  voluntary  Inspection  of  packing  plants 
and  10  have  no  Inspection  systems  at  aU 
Even  many  states  with  mandatory  Inroec- 
tlon  have  understaffed  agencies  with  Inwiffl- 
clent  budgets  which  are  unable  to  do  an 
adequate  Job  of  assuring  consumers  pure 
meat.  Putting  the  larger  packing  pi^ts 
under  federal  Inspection  would  bring 
needed  relief  to  state  agencies,  allowing 
them  to  do  a  better  Job  with  the  smallS 
plants  and  lockers.  »"i"«r 

It  is  significant  that  vlrtuaUy  all  House 
members  now  agree  that  action  to  Improve 
state  inspection  systems  is  needed.  In  1968 
the  89th  Congress  ignored  an  Admlnlstra-' 
tlon  bin  on  this  subject.  Now.  passage  of  at 
least  the  weaker  proposal  seems  assured 

However,  that  is  not  enough.  In  our  opin- 
ion. We  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  full 
extension  of  federal  meat  Inspection  and 
press  the  Issue  with  the  House.  It  Is  absurd 
to  defend  state  regulation  as  some  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  division  of  govern- 
mental  powers.  Public  health  Is  a  nation- 
wide matter,  and  there  Is  no  logic  to  a  sys- 
tem which  tolerates  no  Inspection  for  a 
large  percentage  of  the  meat  consumed  In 
many  states.  The  arguments  In  favor  of 
state  regulation  are  sheer  sophistry  for  per- 
nutting  unscrupulous  meat  and  poiUtry 
processors  to  foist  off  unclean  and  Insani- 
tary food  products  on  the  public 


[From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun.  Nov.  23, 
1967] 

Meat  Inspection 

Senators  Mondale  and  Montoya  have  agreed 
to  a  wise  compromise  meat  lns[>ectlon  bill. 
Mondale  wanted  Immediate  Federal  inspec- 
tion of  plants  producing  meat  for  use  within 
a  single  state.  Montoya  wanted  states  coerced 
to  improve  their  own  Inspecting,  with  Fed- 
eral agencies  coming  In  only  if  after  two 
years  there  was  state  default.  The  compro- 
mise bill  calls  for  state-Federal  cooperation, 
but  allows  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  intervene  Immediately  If  It 
finds  in  Intra-state  plants  conditions  that 
tlireaten  the  public's  health.  A  Senate  com- 
mittee has  approved  this  compromise. 

There  Is  an  excellent  chance  that  this  bill 
will  win  Senate,  then  full  congressional  ap- 
proval, even  though  the  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  Is  a  very 
weak  measure.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  In 
Just  recent  weeks  public  support  for  "guar- 
anteed" meat  has  mushroomed.  The  general 
interest  usually  prevails  over  the  special, 
when  the  public  Is  Informed  of  the  issue 
and  the  issue  Is  one  pertinent  enough  to 
one's  day-to-day  living  to  cause  enthusiasm. 

When  the  bill  becomes  law.  much  credit 
should  go  to  Representative  Neal  Smith,  of 
Iowa,  who  has  been  figntlng  for  greater  con- 
trol of  Intra-state  meats  since  the  beginning 
of  the  decade. 

[From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  Nov.  20. 
1967) 
Mandatory  Meat  Inspection 
It  is  probable  that  when  most  consumers 
buy  meat  they  assume  that  it  has  been  in- 
spected by  some  governmental  agency  some- 
where to  determine  that  the  animal  was  not 
diseased  and  that  the  meat  was  processed 
and  packaged  under  sanitary  conditions. 

Yet  it  is  an  assumption  that  may  not  be 
true.  Texas  is  one  of  22  states  that  do  not 
now  have  mandatory  meat  inspection  laws. 
It  only  has  a  voluntary  law.  As  a  result,  it 
is  possible  for  a  housewife  to  buy  meat  In 
the  state  that  has  not  been  inspected  by  any 
governmental  agency. 

If  there  is  any  area  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  let  the  buyer  beware  should  not  apply.  It 
is  that  of  pubUc  health.  In  today's  highly 
complex  and  Impersonal  society,  the  respon- 
sibility for  seeing  that  all  foods  and  drugs 
are  safe  for  human  consumption  Is  an  espe- 
cially Important  one.  Every  person  should 
be  able  to  buy  any  food  or  drug  Item  offered 
for  sale  anywhere  and  be  certain  that  it  is 
safe,  that  it  has  been  checked  and  approved* 
by  some  public  authority. 

Proposals  now  are  being  considered  In 
Washington  to  make  federal  meat  Inspection 
mandatory  and  extend  it  to  cover  meat  pro- 
duced and  sold  within  the  states.  It  Is  an- 
other case  of  the  federal  government  being 
forced  to  do  what  the  states  themselves  have 
not  done  adequately  despite  a  need  for  regu- 
latory action. 

The  Johnson  administration  originally  pro- 
posed a  co-operative  federal-state  inspection 
program,  offering  federal  aid  to  the  states 
willing  to  participate,  but  It  would  not  have 
been  mandatory.  Later,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  endorsed  a  proposal  by  Sen. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya  of  New  Mexico  that  would 
give  the  states  three  years  in  which  to  set  up 
satisfactory  Inspection  programs.  If  a  state 
did  not  act,  then  the  federal  government 
would  step  In  with  its  inspection  system. 

More  recently,  the  White  House  has  thrown 
its  support  to  a  meat  Inspection  bill  spon- 
sored by  Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, to  make  federal  inspection  mandatory 
within  the  states. 

About  60  Texas  cities.  Including  Houston, 
have  their  own  meat  Inspection  systems, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  State 
Health  Department.  State  inspectors  and 
vetertnarlans  also  keep  a  watch  on  42  plants 
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that  requested  inspection.  But  the  Inspec- 
tion Is  not  required.  The  slaughter  houses 
and  packing  plants  pay  the  costs  of  the 
program. 

But  much  uninspected  meat  still  la  sold 
In  the  state.  Nobody  has  the  slightest  idea 
how  much.  Plants  that  do  not  sell  meat  out- 
side the  state  are  not  now  required  to  sub- 
mit to  Inspection.  Most  of  the  uninspected 
meat  is  sold  locally.  Purchasers  are  protected 
only  by  the  conscience  of  the  processor. 

It  would  appear  that,  one  way  or  another, 
there  is  going  to  be  mandatory  Inspection  for 
all  meat  marketed  in  the  state,  and  if  the 
state  does  not  act  to  give  the  public  maxi- 
mum protection,  the  federal  government  will. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis    (Mo.)    Poet-Dispatch, 

Nov.  21, 1967) 

A  Stronger  Meat  Bill 

A  Senate  compromise  holds  better  hope 
than  a  House-approved  bill  of  assuring  pub- 
lic protection  against  Impure  meat. 

The  compromise  Is  the  work  of  Senators 
Mondale  of  Minnesota  and  Montoya  of  New 
Mexico.  Originally,  the  latter  Senator  wanted 
to  give  the  states  two  years  to  bring  their 
own  inspection  procedures  up  to  federal 
standards.  Senator  Mondale  proposed  im- 
mediate federal  inspection  of  all  packing 
plants,  allowing  the  states  to  take  over  when 
they  met  federal  standards. 

Now  the  two  Senators  have  agreed  to  give 
the  states  two  years  to  develop  adequate 
meat  inspection,  but  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture could  act  immediately  against  any 
plant  whose  products  endangered  public 
health. 

Citizens  under  the  Impression  that  they 
already  are  protected  from  impure  meat 
may  be  confused  by  aU  this.  But  the  fact  is 
that  Congress  has  hardly  changed  meat  in- 
spection since  it  was  adopted  60  years  ago. 
applying  only  federal  inspection  and  that 
only  to  meat  in  interstate  commerce.  Some 
14.000  packing  plants  selling  inside  particu- 
lar states  have  escaped  federal  Inspection; 
only  28  states  have  mandatory  inspection 
laws  and  these  vary.  The  results,  as  congres- 
sional committees  have  been  hearing,  can  be 
frightening  for  the  consumer. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  House  overwhelm- 
ingly passed  a  bUl  for  federal  aid  to  en- 
courage states  to  develop  inspection  pro- 
grams to  federal  standards.  This  promised 
some  help  for  the  public,  but  the  fact  Is 
that  many  states  are  not  eager  for  federal 
money  with  federal  standards  attached  un- 
less it  is  for  something  Uke  highways,  which 
nobody  opposes.  Meat  inspection  has  bad 
far  less  priority  in  state  capitals.  The  Senate 
compromise  would  give  the  states  the  aid 
but  compel  resiUte.  In  the  areas  of  a  nutri- 
tional hazard  it  is  the  results  which  Inter- 
est the  public. 

[From  the  St.  Paul   (Minn.)   Pioneer  Press 
Nov.  26, 1967) 
State  Meat  Law  Not  Enough 
State  officials  maintained  for  some  time 
that  there  were  no   serious   problems  with 
regard  to  sanitation  In  intrastate  meat  plants 
not  subject  to  federal  inspection.  This  atti- 
tude is  now  changed.  The  state  Agriculture 
Commissioner  has  ordered  a  crack-down  on 
processors  not  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
law. 

In  an  "ultimatum  memorandimi"  Commis- 
sioner Russell  Schwandt  said:  "Some  plants 
have  failed  to  comply  with  orders  from  this 
Department  to  provide  the  facilities  required 
to  legally  operate  a  slaughter-process  plant 
in  Minnesota." 

State  and  Federal  inspectors  also  have  be- 
gun a  Joint  check  on  intrastate  operations. 

These  developmenta  result  from  disclosures 
of  undesirable  conditions  in  some  Minnesota 
plants  which  do  not  have  to  meet  federal 
standards  because   they  do  not  ship   their 


products  across  state  lines.  The  disclosures 
came  out  of  Washington  in  connection  with 
Senator  Walter  Mondale's  efforta  to  expand 
federal  inspection  services  and  standards  to 
intrastota  plante.  His  proposals  have  been 
opposed  by  Governor  Levander. 

While  most  meata  sold  in  Minnesota  are 
undoubtedly  wholesome  and  processed  under 
sanitary  conditions,  this  is  no  excuse  for 
permitting  bad  conditions  to  prevail  In  those 
plants  which  are  below  par.  The  public  in- 
terest calls  for  complete  compliance.  State 
officials  are  in  a  far  better  position  in  their 
new  attitude  of  vigorous  enforcement  than 
they  were  previously  in  their  efforta  to  paper 
over  the  weaknesses  of  the  situation. 

Even  100%  enforcement  of  state  law.  how- 
ever, would  not  provide  complete  protection 
for  the  public.  Minnesota's  regulatory  stat- 
utes are  weak  and  the  Inspection  system  U 
under-manned.  State  controls  apply  to  sani- 
tary conditions  of  processtog  and  slaughter 
plante,  not  to  the  condition  of  livestock 
before  slaughter  nor  to  the  carcasses  after 
slaughter. 

Another  grave  weakness  permite  intra- 
state plante  to  process  and  sell  meat  producto 
which  contain  more  water,  chemical  addi- 
tives, and  "flUers"  than  are  permitted  by 
federal  standards.  In  effect,  this  encourages 
legal  sale  of  substandard  producta  even 
though  they  may  be  made  from  wholesome 
meata  under  sanitary  conditions. 

The  need  for  stronger  federal  Uws  to 
bring  all  meata  up  to  acceptable  standards 
remains.  The  Senate  should  pass  the  Mon- 
dale-Montoya  BUI  to  achieve  thU  resvUt,  and 
the  House  should  do  the  same. 

Exhibit  3 
A  Review  op  Certain  Aspects  of  State  and 
Federal    Meat    Inspection    Services    and 
Procedures 

(By  the  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U^B. 

Department  of  Agriculture,  January  1963) 
congressional  directive 

House  Report  No.  2024  to  accompany  HJl 
12648  (87th  Congress,  2nd  Session),  Depart-' 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  BUI,   1963,  states: 

"The  Committee  wishes  to  express  again  Ita 
concern  that,  though  meat  has  already  been 
officlaUy  Inspected  and  passed  for  whole- 
somenees.  pubUc  funds  are  also  l>elng  ex- 
pended for  inspecting  processed  food  prod- 
ucto which  contain  portions  of  such  Inspect- 
ed meat.  This  inspection  deals  prlmarUy  with 
such  things  as  composition  and  Ingredlento 
of  prepared  meat  products  and  is  of  primary 
value  to  the  trade  in  the  form  of  'government 
inspected'  labels.  The  Oommlttee  polnta  this 
up  since  the  cost  of  meat  inspection  has  in- 
creased from  $9  mUllon  In  1947  to  over  «a4 
mUllon  m  1962.  an  increase  of  nearly  I70  per- 
cent in  15  years.  Unless  some  changes  in 
inspection  procedures  and  coverage  are  made, 
the  potential  cost  of  meat  inspection  will 
soon  expand  far  beyond  reascm.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  Department  is  requested  to  make 
a  special  study  to  determine  to  what  extent 
it  can  certify  State  meat  Inspection  services 
and  license  them  to  Inspect  meat  which 
moves  In  Interstate  commerce." 

A  REVIEW  OP  certain  ASPECTS  OP  STATE  AND  FED- 
ERAL MEAT  INSPECTION  SERVICES  AND  PROCE- 
DURES 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  reeponse 
to  a  request  from  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Committees  on  Approximations  for  a  spe- 
cial study  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  could  certify  State 
meat  inspection  services  and  license  them  to 
Inspect  meat  moving  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  Department  has  brought  together  and 
reviewed  existing  State  laws  covering  inspec- 
tion of  meat,  and  sent  trained  personnel  to 
observe  practices  and  procedures  for  meat 
Inspection  In  non-Federally  Inspected  plante. 

The  Federal  M«at  Inspection  Act  and  ita 
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administration  have  provided  a  model  of 
meat  Inspection  by  which  many  other  coun- 
tries have  patterned  their  systems.  Most 
States  with  legislation  on  meat  Inspection 
have  used  the  Federal  law  as  a  basis  for  State 
laws.  Thirty-four  of  the  50  States  have  stat- 
utes providing  varying  types  of  Inspection 
services;  31  are  actually  carrying  out  some 
type  of  meat  Inspection  activity. 
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A  review  of  the  State  laws  reveals  a  lack 
of  uniformity  in  requirements  from  one  State 
to  another.  The  laws  vary  widely  with  regard 
to  scope  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
Implemented  In  actual  practice.  Some  States 
have  comprehensive  laws,  others  provide  only 
for  ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  inspec- 
tion, and  stlU  others  provide  only  for 
licensing. 


Compariaon  of  Federal  and  State  requirements  /or  meat  inspection 


Federal 

Pre-slaughter  Inspection  of  every  animal. 
Examination  of  all  carcasses  and  viscera 
Supervision    of   sanitation    of    plant    and 
equipment  at  all  times. 

Mark  of  Inspection  on  meat  products. 

Relnspectlon  of  meats  that  ma«  have 
deteriorated  during  handling.  *• 

Examination  of  all  meat  diaring  processing. 
Prohibition  of  false  or  deceptive  labels. 

Criminal  penalties  for  violations. 

Authority  to  withdraw  or  deny  Inspection 
for  noncompliance. 

Under  supervision  unfit  meats  and  meat 
products  condemned  and  destroyed  for  food 
purposes. 

Inspection  financed  by  appropriated  funds 
except  fcff/overtlme.  Industry  reimburses 
USDA  for  d^ertlme. 


State 

17  States  have  ante-mortem  Inspection. 

18  States  have  similar  provisions. 
25  States  have  varying  sanitary  require- 
ments. 

27  States  require  marking  inspected  prod- 

6  States  provide  for  relnspectlon. 

16  States  have  somewhat  similar  provisions. 
16   States    have    somewhat    similar    nro- 

vlslons. 

28  States   provide  some  penalties. 
27  States — in  varying  degrees. 

21  States  Include  some  provision  for  con- 
trol of  condemned  meats. 

9  States  appropriate  funds  for  entire  cost 
of  Inspection.  8  States  require  Industry  to 
pay  entire  cost.  17  States  share  cost  with 
Industry. 


Having  a  statute  on  the  books  does  not  In 
Itself  mean  that  a  comprehensive  meat  In- 
spection program  exists.  The  degree  to  which 
such  statutes  are  Implemented  varies  from 
State  to  State,  and  from  time  to  time  within 
a  State. 

Observations  in  nonfederally  inspected  plants 
The  cooperation  of  State  meat  Inspection 
officials  paved  the  way  for  first-hand  obser- 
vations m  non-federally  Inspected  plants. 

The  Department's  observations  covered  a 
cross-section  of  slaughtering  and  meat 
processing  establishments.  These  varied  in 
size  from  small  operations,  employing  one  or 
two  persons,  to  large  establishments  employ- 
ing many  persons.  USDA  representatives 
visited  these  plants,  sometimes  In  the  com- 
pany of  State  ofllclais,  sometimes  alone 
Vlalts  were  made  to  establishments  In  every 
State,  except  Alaska,  whether  or  not  the  State 
provided  for  meat  Inspection. 

The  observations  covered  some  very  fine 
plants,   with   good    construction,   practicing 
modem  principles  of  sanitation,  and  using 
trained  Inspectors  who  were  doing  a  good  lob 
However.  In  other  establishments  the  re- 
verse   was    true— plants    were    poorly    con- 
structed for  maintenance  of  adequate  sani- 
tation and  operating  without  proper  regard 
for  sanitation  and  Inspection.  The  observa- 
tions revealed  the  presence  of  conditions  and 
practices  not  acceptable  under  Federal  meat 
Inspection  standards.  Such   conditions  and 
practices  were  found  Ln  establishments  oper- 
ating in  States  with  no  Inspertlonai  controls 
of  any  kind;  in  some  States  where  Inspec- 
tlonal  controls  were  weak;  and  In  stUl  others 
where  Inspection  covered  slaughtering  opera- 
tions but  not  the  preparation  of  processed 
meats. 

Some  of  the  worst  conditions  observed 
Included : 

1.  Allowing  edible  pOTtlons  of  carcasses  to 
come  In  contact  with  manure,  pus.  and  other 
sources  of  contamination  during  the  dress- 
ing operations. 

a.  Allowing  meat  food  products  during 
preparation  to  become  contaminated  with 
Sclim°™  ^properly  cleaned  equipment  and 

8.  Use  of  chemical  additives  and  preserva- 
Uves  t^at  would  not  have  been  permitted 
under  Federal  meat  Inspection. 

nr.tjy^^  ^  "**  procedures  to  detect  or 
control  paruitea  tranamlaalble  to  man  that 


would  lead  to  diseases,  such  as  trlchlnosU 
and  cystlcercosls. 

5.  Use  of  Inspection  and  operating  con- 
trols that  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  pos- 
sible adulteration  of  meat  food  products  dur- 
ing their  preparaUon.  with  substances  such 
as  water,  gum,  cereals,  or  sodium  caselnate 

6.  The  use  of  false  or  deceptive  labels  and 
packaging  materials. 

7.  PaUlng  to  supervise  destruction  of  ob- 
viously diseased  tissues  and  spoiled,  putrid 
or  filthy  materials. 

8.  Working  without  any  Inspector,  or  with 
unqualified  and  poorly  trained  inspectors 
without  adequate  supervision. 

Observers  reported  meat  from  elck  or  unfit 
animals  set  aside  In  some  plants  for  use  In 
preparing  human  food. 

Extent  to  which  department  can  certify  State 
services 

Federal  standards  are  the  minimum  to  as- 
sure the  pubUc  a  meat  supply  that  Is  safe 
wholesome,  and  truthfully  represented  In 
cooperating  with  the  States  In  providing 
meat  Inspection  services,  the  Department  has 
determined,  as  a  result  of  these  findings  that 
It  can  recognize  those  establishments  that 
meet  Federal  standards  for  sanitation  In 
plant  operations,  wholesomeness  of  product 
and  accuracy  of  labeUng. 

In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  recognize  and 
certify  an  establishment,  that  establishment 
will  have  to  accept  and  use  Federal  standards 
Which  are  the  minimum  for  the  pubUc  In- 
terest. A  number  of  estabUshments  not  now 
Federally  Inspected  could  qualify  for  certifi- 
cation with  appropriate  authorization  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary.  PubUc  Law  87-718  pro- 
vides for  cooperation  with  States  In  adminis- 
tration and  enforcement  of  certain  Federal 
laws. 

When  the  proposal  for  this  law  was  re- 
ported out  of  committee,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  stated:  "By  granting  au- 
thority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  co- 
operate with  the  States,  Congress  does  not 
thereby  authorize  the  Secretary  to  establish 
Federal  policy  in  accordance  with  State  pollcv 
nor  to  modify  Federal  policy  or  statutory  pro- 
visions. For  example,  should  the  Secretary 
enter  Into  an  agreement  to  cooperate  with  a 

fi^^„  .vf,^^*"^  °'^^  ^****"*'  ™«**  inspection, 
the  eligibility  and  sanitation  requirements  of 
such  InspecUon  would  be  those  of  the  Federal 
statute;  the  Inspection  would  be  Federal  In- 


spection, not  State  Inspection,  even  though  it 
might  be  carried  out  by  a  State  emplovee 
and  the  Federal  policy  that  meat  inspectirn 
may  be  done  only  by  an  employee  paid  with 
public  funds  would  be  controlling." 

Since  the  enactment  of  P.L  87-718  the 
Secretary  has  designated  a  Joint  task  force  to 
consider  such  cooperative  arrangemente  Th« 
task  force  includes  Department  personnel  and 
representatives  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  already  has  strengthened 
Its  oo-operatlon  with  States  by  providine 
technical  counsel,  when  requested,  for  guid- 
ance to  the  States  in  improving  their  meat 
InspecUon  services.  In  addition,  collaborator, 
have  been  appointed  in  47  States  to  work 
with  the  Meat  Inspection  Division.  These  spe- 
clalists,  who  are  State  employees  and  de^- 
nated  by  their  own  State  agencies,  are  ap. 
pointed  by  the  Secretary  and  without  pay  bv 

l^f^  »?"*"*"*  '^^"^  *'■*  '"''*«1  to  meetlngi 
with  Meat  Inspection  Division  personnel  for 
exchanges  of  professional  and  technical  in- 
formation  and  views.  Federal  meat  Inspection 
Officials  also  maintain  liaison  with  the  Stata 
collaborators  at  other  times. 

APPENDIX      I— ADMINISTRATION      AND      COST      OP 
fTDIRAl,    MEAT    INSPECTION 

Adequate  admlnlstraUon   of   the   Federal 
Meat  Inspection   Act  calls   for   the   use   of 
trained  Inspectors  to  perform  specific  duties 
in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  law 
Of  the  3.300  Federal  meat  Inspectors,  nearly 
800      are      veterinarians— graduates      from 
schools  and  colleges  of  veterinary  medicine 
Their  qualifications  for  this  demanding  work 
Include  professional   training  In  pathology 
chemistry,      bacteriology,      public      health" 
Clinical   medicine,   and   related   fields.   ThU 
training   provides    background    and    expert- 
ence  for  making  an  Informed  Judgment  on 
conditions  of  animal    health,   meat  whole- 
someness.  and  their  effects  on  human  health 
The  assurance  of  safe,  wholesome  meats  as 
provided  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  costs 
each    consumer   an   average   of   13   cents  a 
year.   If   all   Inspection   costs   were   charged 
against  the  number  of  animals    slaughtered 
the  average  would  be  only  221/2    cents  per 
animal  for  the  107  million  animals  slaugh- 
tered last  year  under  Federal  Inspection 

Approprtated  funds  Increased  from  $9  160  - 
000  in  1947.  to  $24,216,000  In  1962.  Of  this 
815  mUllon  Increase,  $10.1  million  was  used 
to  cover  Pay  Act  Increases,  and  fringe  bene- 
fits such  as  costs  for  employee  health  In- 
surance and  increases  in  retirement,  as  weU 
as  Civil  Service  Commission  reclassification 
of  positions. 

Increases  In  per  diem  and  mileage  allow- 
ances increases  In  costs  for  equipment  and 
rentals,  and  the  general  Increases  in  pay  were 
taken  from  funds  provided  for  Increased  pro- 
gram acUvlMes.  Increased  output  per  man 
enabled  the  Meat  InspecUon  Division  to 
function  with  a  minimum  Increase  In  staff 
durtng  the  past  15  years.  With  an  actual  In- 
crease of  only  about  eight  percent  In  man- 
years,  the  Division  Increased  the  number  of 
Mtabllshments  served  by  68  percent,  and 
cities  and  towns  by  39  percent  Durtng  this 
time  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
under  Federal  Inspection  Increased  by  27 
percent  and  the  pounds  of  meat  processed  by 
63  percent. 

The  decentralization  of  the  meat  packing 
and  processing  Industry  Is  one  of  the  most 
significant  factors  In  coat  Increases.  Durtng 
this  period,  the  Department  added  246  differ^ 

?^  KR*;  H^.t?**  ^^^  •^'^  extended  service 
to  658  addlUonal  establUhments.  The  num- 
ber of  added  plants  coming  under  Federal  In- 
spection In  fiscal  years  1957-1962  averaged 
It  ^J^'-  ^°  '*^*'"'  year  1963,  the  rate  Is 
about  30  percent  greater.  Plant  producUon 
went  up  between  1947  and  1962.  The  number 
of  animals  slaughtered  under  Federal  Inspec- 
tion Increased  from  84  million  to  107  million 

?SlPtTK«« '^  ?"*i  *°*^  "•**  ^°^  products' 
ftom  11  billion  to  18  blUlon  potinds 
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Another  significant  change  In  the  industry  must  originate  from:  (1)  carcasses  inspected  ganisms    while   not   inhibiting   others   that, 

is  the  accelerated  trend  to  convenience  foods,  and  passed  by  USDA  veterinarians  within  a  might  be  harmful  to  consumers    This  de- 

These  include  the  ready-to-eat  and  ready- to-  given  establishment's  premises;  (2)  carcasses  prives  the  consumer  of  normal  spoilage  char- 

neat-and-serve  Items  such  as  frozen  dinners,  from    other   FederaUy    inspected    establish-  acterlstlcs  for  Judging  product  thatls  a«ed. 

meat  pies,  pli^s.  and  other  specialty  dUhes.  ments;    and    (3)    Imported   meat   that   has  that  has  been  grossly  mishandled    or  h^ 

Afl  the  industry  widens  the  range  of  foods  passed  U.S.  inspection.  without  proper  refrlgeraUon. 

offered  In  this  category.  It  increases  the  num-  Federal  InspecUon  controls  prevent  the  use         (2)   The  use  of  antibiotics  In  foods  could 

ber  of  processing  procedures  and  Ingredients  of  unclean   and  unwholesome  meat  in  the  encourage  the  development  of  resistant  or- 

for  meat  inspectors  to  know,  and  check.  processing    operations.    Inspection    at    this  ganisms  in  establUhment  personnel  and  on 

InspecUon  coverage  for  such  a  rapidly  ex-  stage  is  essential  because  certain  adultera-  product.    (Some  hospitals  have  had  slmUar 

pandlng   and   changing   Industry   has   been  tlon  cannot  be  detected  once  the  processing  experiences  resulting   from   widespread  use 

through:  j^  completed.  of  penicillin.) 

1.  Improvement  In  plant  design  at  the  Last  year.  22 JJ  million  pounds  of  meat  (3)  The  use  of  anUblotics  in  foods  presento 
blueprint  stage  for  new  or  remodeled  faclU-  that  had  been  passed  on  ante-mortem  and  the  possibiUty  of  sensiUzlng  or  rwiderUw 
ties  to  provide  for  the  maximum  use  of  per-  post-mortem  InspecUon  were  condemned  on  large  segments  of  the  popmaUon  tolerant 
^'^Tr^r.^r.,,  ^     ♦    ,  .           4..       ,            ^  relnspecUou  because  of  later  deterioration,  to  them  so  that  their  use  for  serious  medical 

2.  Improvement  of  Inspectlonal  procedures  and  destroyed:  needs  would  be  nullified 

and  sampling  techniques.  9  214  424         <*>    Antibiotics,  such   as  aurwHnycJn.  In 

3.  Provision  of  InspecUon  coverage  of  plant      R^Q^ld    336  56?     ^°«*  "'"'d  damage  normal  bact«S^^  S 

operations  after  an  8-hour  day  and  for  third     SolcU  or  foVelro'^o™ 1  III  III     consumers. 

shifts  on  an  over-time  basis,  for  which  time     rf„.^  "I  ^°^^^^  °°°" *.  624.  398 

the  Government  is  reimbursed  by  the  packer      S^!?2^*^  '^'^^  ^T^:U '*^^'  ^*         ^-  '^«'«»**««  °f  adulteration  with  filth 

APPENDIX  u-WH.  inspecxLn  OP  Z^^.n^oT^'''^'^ "'  V^'  'Z     m^^'^ll'^'^'^^l  '^'""^  .^  P^'=^P^~  '^ 

PROCESSING?  «.ciii.ucoiu»    viv,V6:i     meat  hygiene,  supply  supervision  of  overall 

.T,,.^-.....  rr,^.  plant  operations  to  prevent  the  contamina- 

The   Federal   Meat   Inspection  Act   Is   ex-  Total    22.276.197  Uon  of  processed  meats  with  fllto  ^^ 

pllclt  in  its  requirements  covering:   (1)   the  c.  Prevention  of  adulteration  with  unsafe  sanitary    practices.    Relaxing,    thinning     or 

inspection    and   examination    of   meat   food  and  unfit  addiUves  removing  processing  inspection  control  such 

rhuman"fST2?reLClna^rn  o?S         ^"'^  ^""'  ^«'  ^"^'^"^^  "«  '^'-^'OP^     ""  provided  under  Federal  meat  Inspection. 
DTOdu^  tT^'hui^  fn^^n^^^.^l  ^H     "»»*  ''"I  preserve,  emulsify,  soften,  color,  in-     '^°'^'^  ««*  "»«  <"*««  'o'  contamination  of  our 

Sr  th?  prio"  approval  'TtrfdJ^^esX  f^T  ^^^ ""^f ^ «  P°"^'  °'  ^'^^*  ^'"'-  Tt  "^''  ^"''  """'  "^""^  °'  ^"^■ 
assure  that  meat  and  meat  food  products  "^  °'  ™®**'  ^^  ^°  "^^^  °"**""  **y«  ^^^^  *^e  ^-  '^crention  of  use  of  adulterants  that  re- 
are  not  sold  under  false  or  deceptive  names  natural  properties  of  meat.  These  are  being  duce  nutritional  value 
Federal  InspecUon  Is  required  at  any  slaugh-  °^^^  *«  "^e  food  Industry  in  ever  increas-  Federal  inspection  prevents  the  subsUtu- 
tering  or  meat  processing  plant  that  prepares  ^°^  numbers.  Some  of  these  are  good  and  tlon  of  inexpensive  materials  such  as  gums. 
product  for  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  "Present  progress  in  food  technology.  How-  alginates,  and  cereals  to  cut  costs  of  pro- 
with  only  limited  exceptions  for  retaUers  and  ^"f^L^f^  "*'  known  to  be  unsafe  and  the  duction.  Water,  as  an  extender,  is  the  one 
farm  prepared  products.  ^^J2  °^*"^  others  has  not  been  estab-  we  have  to  watoh  most  carefully.  LaboratM^ 
Processing  is  the  area  of  greatest  potential  JS™!,.,, ,  *  ^  ..  „  ^  analysU  is  not  a  substitute  for  effective  In- 
fer adulteration,  contamination,  and  use  of  «onnally.  meat  and  non-sterile  meat  prod-  spection  that  prevents  deception  from  taking 
meat  that  has  become  unsound  through  im-  nf^??^         bacteria  that  enter  or  may  be  place.                                                                  ^ 

JK  crar5,e?o?ad^XSn^dT:  S!%nlX'^^'''Se'T^^J^S^^^  ^- f^eventi^  of  false  or  decepUve  lar>eUn, 
terioration  are  almost  irnpSe?o^et^t.  ^:  but  toxin-formers  or  disease-producing  Label  inspection  control   is  essential  for 
This  also  18  tiie  area  In  which  Industry  lac«  bacteria  may  also  be  present.  Meats  Uiat  are  *^°*i^„^^  •^PP^*^*"*"*  °'  composition  stand- 
its  greatest  pressures  of  competition    Short  PffP"*^  ^f*""  «°^  ^"^^^f.^  operating  con-  '^J^'^  *l!ff"^*  *''*'  V'%^"'""  ^ 
cuts  in  procedures  tend  to  accentuate  the  dltlons.  receive  proper  handling,  and  are  ade-  selves     a     meat     or     meat     food     product 
potentUlf  to  meat  ^S  m^t  f^  Sr^uctl  T^"^'^  refrigerated  will  remain  wholesome  accurately  identified, 
for  the  use  of  practices  and  existence  of  con-  '"  several  days.  Improper  handling  of  prod-  alabama 
dUlons  that  may  not  be  wholly  acceptable  "*'!'•  '^  °'  ^^  storage  faclUties  for  prod-  p^^^^  ^     ^ 
from  the  standpoint  of  sanitation,   whole-  "*=*■•  ''^  ^^  of  excess  vely  old  meat  Ingredl- 

rTbtrexrecV^'"^  ^^"^^  ^^^  ^"''"'^  ^  ^     t^'^^:^^lT^.o:.^:r'^.Tcr^f:.     ab^^e  ^SmS   ^^aVTeS^ouT^^ng*"  w^a." 

oth^r^h^n^S  m^^rrd  Sat^SSr  rg^SSi^^Syi^err^^eK  ^""^ -ler  fioor  was  dirty  and  had  been 

Sectiorht^rsD^lflc  nurnosef  H^r?^!™  1"8«  numbers  can  be  detected  by  their  prod-  Partially  covered  witii  brown  paper  to  catch 

SS  exammesT?^^  Suie?,^^^  ucts  of  growUi.  such  as  odor,  chaiige  in  ^vor.  blood    drippings.    The    cooler    contained    a 

Ped^rellnaS^-  and  change  In  meat  color.  dressed  hog  wlUi  a  sore  on  the  side  which 

BHcvuuu.  Normally,  the  spoilage  bacteria  grow  more  ^^  ^°^  ^^^  trimmed  and  several  hogs  with 

A.  Prevention  of  diseases  or  parasitic  condi-  abundantly  and  more  rapidly  than  toxin  or  excess  hair.  Boxed  product  was  stored  on  the 

tions  trcnsmissible  to  man  from  meat  op  disease-producing    bacteria.    Usually,    their  ^'*°''- 

meat  food  products  products  of  growth  delay  or  prevent  normal  The  cutting  table  and  curing  bins  for  cur- 

Trichinosis:  Trichinosis  is  an  age-old  dls-  development  of  toxin  and  disease  formers,  ^ng  dry  salt  meat  were  wooden,  making  it 

ease  caused  by  a  parasite  of  carnivorous  anl-  Therefore,  whenever  the  normal  growth  of  impossible  to  properly  clean  them. 

mals  (including  man).  It  is  transmitted  to  spoilage  organisms  is  altered  with  chemical  The  dressing  room  had  been  cleaned  and 

man  generally  through  the  consumption  of  preservatives  or  antibiotics,  the  usual  indl-  was  ready  for  use.  but  the  hog  de-halrer  was 

raw  or  improperly  cooked  pork  muscle  tissue,  cations  of  spoilage  may  be  absent.  In  this  dirty  as  well  as  the  cow  nirinning  knife  and 

This   nematode   Is   microscopic   In   size   and  ^"^7.  meat  products  may  appear  to  have  nor-  saws. 

cannot  be  detected  by  gross  visual  examlna-  'n^'  color,  normal  odor  and  flavor — yet  these  Plant  No.  2 

tlon  during  post-mortem  Inspection  opera-  products,  with  preservatives  but  without  evl-  On  JtUy  28.  1967,  the  following  was  ob- 

tlons.  dence  of  spoilage,  may  contain  toxins  or  dls-  served  at  the  above  named  plant: 

While  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  hogs  ease-producing  organisms.  This  smaU  plant  had  dirty  floors  in  the 

produced  in  the  United  States  are  affected  **®^t  '^^°'  ^^^  ^^  Improved  by  the  use  of  processing  room,  dirty  meat  cases  where  most 

with  this  parasite,  any  relaxation  of  trichinae  ^^^^  °'"  ^be  addition  of  chemicals  such  as  of  their  meat  was  stored,  and  the  boning 

controls  could  expose  large  numbers  of  the  sodium    sulfite.    Other    chemicals,    such    as  table  had  dirty  sides  and  legs.  Water  pipes 

consuming    public    to    this    pain-producing  benzoate  compounds,  would  serve  to  act  as  covered  with  brown  paper  were  used  to  smoke 

and     sometime     death-producing     parasite.  Preservatives.  These  and  other  harmful  prac-  unk  sausage,  and  the  ends  of  the  pipe  not 

This  becomes  Increasingly  Important  as  con-  ^^^^^  aeceive  the  consumer  by  making  the  covered  by  paper  showed  an  excessive  amount 

sumer  demands  turn  to  the  use  of  conven-  Product  appear  better  than  it  really  Is.  The  of  buUdup. 

lence  foods,  such  as  frozen  meat  dinners  and  "!^,  °^  harmful   or  otherwise  unacceptable  The  door  was  opened  to  the  kilUng  room 

ready-to-eat  sausages  that  are  served  in  the  ^'^'I'tlves  can  be  successfully  prevented  only  ^nd   I   observed   a   dirty   wall   and   a  dirty 

home  after  short  periods  of  cooking  at  rela-  ^^  actions  of  trained  Inspectors  having  at  wooden  table  used  in  hog  dressing, 

lively  low  temperatures  ^'^^^  disposal   competent  laboratory  faclU-  ^            ^ 

ties,  such  as  those  provided  under  the  Fed-  alaska 

B.  Prevention  of  adulteration  with  eral  system.  Plant  No.  1 

uninspected  meat  Antibiotics,   such   as   aureomycln    (chlor-  whUo  In  Alaska  recentiy  I  visited  the  sub- 

Ante-mortem  and  post-mortem  Inspection  tetracycline) ,  can  be  used  as  a  substitute  ject  plant  which  operates  a  meat  fabricatln« 

assure  that  the  meat  for  food  is  derived  from  for  good  sanitation  and  to  mask  spoilage.  and  sausage  manufacturing  business  wlth- 

healthy   animals   and   Is  sound   and   whole-  Other    reasons    for    excluding    antibiotics  out  any  InspecUon.  This  is  a  beautiful  plant 

some.  All  meats  used  in  processed  food  prod-  from  Federally  Inspected  establishments  are:  built  since  the  earthquake  with  aU  modom 

ucts  In  Federally  inspected   establishments  (1)   Antibiotics  Inhibit  some  spoilage  or-  stainless  steel  equipment.  The  plant  looks 
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Uke  It  hadn't  been  cleaned  properly  since 
they  started.  The  working  areas  are  congest- 
ed because  of  storage  of  cartons,  spices,  etc 
The  employees  were  dressed  In  street  clothes 
and  some  of  them  were  pretty  dirty. 

ARIZONA 

Plant  No.  1 
This  plant  Is  a  beef  slaughtering  house 
operating  under  the  Arizona  Inspection  sys- 
-?tem.  The  building  is  m  need  of  repair,  espe- 
cially where  walls,  doors,  etc.,  have  been 
damaged.  Meat  handling  procedures  and 
sanitation  should  be  Improved.  Slight  odors 
of  sewer  gas  were  noted. 

Plant  No.  2 
This  plant  Is  a  wholesale  meat  Jobber  as 
well  as  a  retailer  (has  outlet  connected  to 
plant) .  Operates  under  the  State  of  Arizona 
meat  Inspection  system.  Building  fairly  new 
but  overcrowded.  Cluttered  with  cans,  pans 
equipment,   etc.   A   great  deal  of  room  for 
improvement  on  their  sanitation. 
Plant  No.  3 
This  plant  Is  a  wholesale  meat  Jobber  and 
conducts  smoking  of  hams.  It  Is  under  the 
State   of   Arizona   Meat   Inspection   system 
This  building  Is  new,  but  facilities  are  Inade- 
quate. Working  areas  are  crowded.  General 
sanitation  is  poor  throughout.  Smokehouse 
area  Is  cluttered  with  storage  of  boxes,  paper 
bags.  etc.  Overall  sanitation  could  be  greatlv 
toproved.  No  sterlUzers  In  the  working  areas 
Wooden  tables  are  In  use.  Equipment  is  In- 
adequately sanitized.  r" 

ARKANSAS 

1.  On  August  1,  1967.  I  contacted  

owner  of  the  above  Arm.  This  firm  U  not 
under  Inspection.  It  conducts  a  small  opera- 
1^^  ^''**,  ?}^^^  slaughtering,  a  wholesale 

H^  .r«\?'"i°^^-  ^^^  ^*"y  ^oli^e  capac- 
ity  Is  35  head  cows,  and  20  head  of  hogs 
The  owner  claims  au  Inedible  products  ue 
hauled  out  and  burned. 
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away  from  it.  The  machine  had  not  been 
sanitized  and  emitted  a  very  foul  odor. 

■nie  slaughtering  room  was  not  equipped 
with  hand  washing  faculties.  Also  no  facu- 
lties were  provided  to  sterilize  equipment 
when  employees  were  working  on  diseased  or 
contaminated  carcasses.  AU  equipment  In 
slaughtering  room  constructed  of  wood  and 
was  covered  with  dried  blood  and  manure 
There  was  only  one  small  drain  located  In 
the  slaughtering  room  and  It  was  clogged 
with  blood  and  manure.  Employees  were 
dressed  In  plain  work  clothing  wearing  dirty 
aprons  and  boots.  One  employee  was  chewing 
tobacco  and  expectorating  frequently  on  the 
floor. 

AU  tables  In  the  boning  room  were  also 
constructed  of  wood.  The  surface  of  these 
tables  was  worn.  Grease,  blood  and  particles 
of  meat  were  present.  A  strong  offensive  odor 
was  given  off. 

All  meat  trimmings  were  packed  In  waxed 
poultry  boxes  that  bore  the  Federal  mark 
of    inspection    and    the    U.SX).A.    Grade    A 

frfn    •  ^  ,*'*."•*'*  ^^^  *°  ^  '»  attention 

and  explained  to  him  that  this  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
and  the  Agriculture  Marketing  Act.  We  then 
went  to  the  holding  freezer.  We  observed 
that  all  of  the  boxes  were  labeled  as  noted 

above.  Mr. then  Instructed  one  of  his 

employees  to  remove  all  labeling  from  the 
boxes  in  the  cooler. 

3.  On  this  date  I  contacted  owner 

ofthe  above  firm.  I  was  Informed  by 
— —-  that  they  do  not  operate  under  City 
State  or  Federal  Inspection.  This  firm  alro 
has  attached  to  the  slaughtering  operation 
a  wholesale  and  retaU  store.  Their  dallv 
slaughtering  consists  of  15  head  of  cattle 
and  10  hogs. 

did  not  Invite  me  Into  his  slaughter- 


Plant  facilities 
1.  No  fly  control  measures  Instituted 
2    Small  drain  In  slaughtering  room'  floor 
drainage  clogged. 

8.  Cement  floor  with  cracks  U  inch  deen 
and  approximately  Y,  inch  wide  flUed  with 
blood  and  manure. 

4.  Open  celUng  in  kUl  floor,  cobwebs  hang- 
ing from  roof.  " 
o.  Lighting  system  not  adequate, 

9.  No  hand  washing  facUlttea  in  kmine 
room.  ° 

7.  Employees  not  provided  with  sterilizing 
equipment  for  use  when  working  on  diseased 
or  contaminated  carcasses.  '^"eased 

8.  KiUlng  room  not  properly  ventUated. 

9.  House  employees'  aprons  were  dUty  It 
appeared  that  blood  was  caked  on  their 
aprons  and  had  never  been  washed.  Also 
their  boots  were  filthy  covered  with  blood 
and  manure. 

*iii«  J°'i!*'..^®"'  °°*  equipped  with  ven- 
?Jf«  t^',,  f^  "**?  accumulating  on  the  floor. 
The  toUets  and  urinal  was  dirty  and 
mjwlorous.  They  led  directly  to  the  boning 

2.  On  this  date  I  contacted  Mr    

owner.  This  flrm  has  sanitation  inspection 
only  and  it  is  conducted  by  the  City  Health 
Department.  The  owner  offered  to  take  me 
l^!,Vf^  *^t,^^''"«^**^°8  plant.  During  this 
tour  the  following  observations  were  made- 

All  doors,  windows  and  entry-ways  were 
not  screened  and  were  completely  open  to  the 
outside^  the  butchers  were  Just  SenSg  a 
™Jl',^l''°''  ^^'^  ^°*  ''«*^"  skinned  before 
S,^^.!     h  T"'^''^-  '^"  the  employee  or 

-^!f?*^    *^®  "^*''  °'"  °°to  a  wooden  table 

the  table,  idi.  showed   me  the  hog 

ABhalrtng  machine.  When  he  turned  It  ol 
the  flies  were  so  thick  I  had  to  move  back 


ing  operations.  Actually,  when  I  asked  him 
if  I  could  see  how  they  killed  their  cattle 
he  said  that  he  did  not  care  to  take  me  back 
to  the  slaughtering  room  but  said  some 
other  time  I  came  through  he  would  gladlv 
show  me  his  plant.  After  I  left  him  I  went 

outside  I  noticed  two  butchers  or 

employees  driving  cattle  to  the  kill.  These 
employees  were  wading  in  mud  and  were 
wearing  very  dirty  aprons  and  dirty  clothing. 

CALIFORNIA 

Limited  progress  has  been  made  in  im- 
provement of  California  State  Meat  Inspec- 
tion since  1963.  Some  of  the  points  important 
to  subject  are  as  foUows: 

1.  Legislation  to  extend  mandatory  Inspec- 

1^°-  ^^^"^^^^  ^Ith  population  of  less 
than  28.000  has  been  enacted.  However,  to 
this  date,  additional  funds  are  not  available 
to  provide  for  the  extra  Inspectlonal  coverage 

2.  Numerous  plants  located  around  the 
state  regularly  slaughter  4-D  animals  not 
for  human  consumption.  These  plants  oper- 
ate with  Uttle  or  no  supervUlon  and  are  an 
ever  present  possible  source  of  unwholesome 
meat  for  human  food  in  that  there  are  no 
requirements  which  provide  for  the  dechar- 
acterlzatlon  of  the  product  produced 

3.  Canned  meat  food  product  is  produced 
T^toout  any  semblance  of  Inspection  on  the 
part  of  California  state  Meat  Inspection  A 
review  Of  retort  charts  is  made  by  the  can- 
nery division  of  CaUfornla  Pood  &  Drug  but 
no  oontrol  is  maintained  over  formulation 
nor  dally  handling  of  product. 

4There  Is  a  real  problem  in  California 
w^th  plants  Which  fabricate,  bone  or  other- 
wise handle  meat  product  in  such  a  manner 
as    to    not    constitute    "processing".    These 
&       "J    •'^'^^y    engaged    in    supplying 
hotels,  restaurants,,  ship's  stores,  and  Insti- 
tutions. There  Is  no  meat  InspecUon  super, 
v^on    provided    for    such    plants    nor    for 
locker    plants."    Sanitation    and    product 
handling  in  such  plants  Is  often  ve^^,* 
5  -The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  the  last  re- 
maining City  Inspection   (state  approved). 
This  so  caUed  "inspection"  is  done  by  Vim 


be^dwl^"*  Apartment  and  leaves  much  to 

-,^^«°'"'  °P^°1°°'  California  State  Meat  In- 
spectlon  personnel  do  a  very  creditable  loh 
considering  Inadequate  laws.  Insufflcient  iS- 
sonnel  and  money.  *^ 

No  real  progress  has  been  made  since  1963. 
Plant  No.  1 

This  subject  plant  is  a  wholesale  Jobber 
with  a  retail  outlet  located  on  the  side  Th^ 
only  inspection  furnished  Is  "sanitation''  fiu! 
mshed  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health 
Department  which  is  not  on  a  day-to-day 
o^H.V^^  ^:i^^i  ^  'airly  new  and  Ui  go^ 
condition.  The  coolers  could  stand  sons 
cleaning.  The  working  area  was  covered  wl™ 
sawdust.  Under  the  working  tables  was  an 
assortment  of  "Junk'.  Equipment  was  dim 
kSfvei**  "**  *^  sterilizers  for  the  men's 
Plant  No.  2 

r,^"^}^  canning  company  operates  with 
normal  business  permit.  Inspection  furnished 
by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Depart- 
^li  \  ^f,  operation  Is  located  In  a  building 
that  is  falling  apart.  It  is  Infested  with  flies 
cockroaches,  and  rodents  since  there  ar^ 
many  openings  located  around  the  structure 
n,^'".T.v5**'""'"  *'"  \<ic}i\nz.  everything  Is 
tnl  ?  the  open.  The  cutting  table  where  the 
tripe  is  cut  is  an  old  board,  splinters  are  vlsl- 
^;^*  ^  -P°°'*'"  •'  "™*"'  product  Is  stacked 
«m»?l?K^l°?t"  •'O'ltalners,  the  whole  place 
smells  bad.  the  stench  is  terrible.  There  Is 
nothing  to  help  keep  the  operation  clean,  no 
semblance  of  sanitation. 

,  Plant  No.  3 
Subject  meat  company  operates  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  of  California  Meat 

InspecUon  Bureau,  their  number  is . 

and  they  are  a  wholesale  Jobber 
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The  waUs  and  floors  of  the  building  are 
in  need  of  repair.  There  are  wooden  top 
tables  used  in  the  cutting  and  boning  rooms 
There  are  no  sterilizers  located  In  the  work- 
^^.^i"^  \°J  *^^  employees.  Procedures  in 
handling  the  meat  are  not  correct.  Cooler 
doors  were  left  open  allowing  the  cooler  to 

Ih^k7*''°,.^5'^P°'*°*  "ee**"  to  be  cleaned. 
Edible  and  inedible  receptacles  need  to  be 
cleariy  marked  and  Identlfled. 

Plant  No.  4 
r»^il  canning  company  operates  with  a 
regular  business  permit.  Inspection  Is  fur- 
nished by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Health 
Department.  The  operation  is  located  In  a 
building  that  is  falling  apart.  It  is  Infested 
with  flies,  cockroaches,  and  rodents  There 
are  many  openings  located  around  the  struc- 
ture.  Storage  facilities  are  lacking  and  every- 
thing  is  out  in  the  open.  The  cutting  table 
where  the  tripe  U  cut  is  an  old  board  with 
splinters  that  are  visible.  The  cooler  Is  too 
sm^:  product  la  stacked  on  top  of  open 
containers.  The  stench  is  terrible.  Therris 
nothing  to  help  keep  the  operation  clean,  no 
semblance  of  sanitation. 

COLORADO 

Plant  No.  1 


On  the  morning  of  July  29,  1967,  I  visited 
subject  flrm  which  is  a  processing  plant  only. 
J„f  K  !i  **  ^^^  Chopper  had  a  cigarette  in 
«?h-  Sit"*'  '""  P^^^^Ti^  his  nose  with  the 
other  Without  washing  his  hands  he  [put] 
his  hand  into  the  comminuted  product, 
felt  the  texture,  and  then  added  more  Ice 
into  the  mixture  without  any  effort  to  weigh 
P«L  ";  J^"".^  °°  processing  inspection 
conducted  In  the  city  visited  although  their 
labels  bear  legends  stating  the  plant  U  state 
approved  and  Inspected. 
Tlie  cooler  ceUlngs  and  walls  were  covered 

!n*?,  :  ^}'^'  '"*'  *'>«'  "J^cls  "Old-  The 
cutting  tables  in  the  beef  cooler  had  big 
cracks  and  were  sour  smeUlng.  A  man  was 
wrapping  up  pork  shoulder  picnics,  dropped 
one  in  the  sawdust  on  the  floor,  picked  it 
up  and  Wiped  It  off  with  a  dirty  sour  rag. 


He  then  placed  the  picnic  In  a  used  poultry 
box  which  stUl  bore  the  marks  of  federal 
Inspection  and  grading. 

I  demonstrated  to  management  how  these 
marks  must  be  removed  or  obliterated,  and 
advised  them  of  the  violation  Involved  and 
the  penalty  Involved  for  such  misuse  of  the 
marks  of  federal  Inspection  and  grading. 

Hams  and  frankfurters  were  being  re- 
moved from  the  smokehouse  and  I  did  not 
witness  any  one  taking  temperatures  of  these 
products 

Plant  No.  2 
On  July  25,  1967  I  reviewed  subject  flrm 
while  checking  on  an  alleged  violation  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  by  one  of  subject  flrm's 
distributors. 

Since  this  plant  does  not  slaughter,  only 
processes  and  fabricates  meats,  It  is  not  sub- 
ject to  inspection  and  consequently  sanitary 
conditions  are  very  poor.  Beef  was  being 
broken  on  an  open  dock  by  a  dirt  road  In  95° 
weather.  There  were  flies  on  the  meat  and 
there  was  no  attempt  to  keep  flies  out  of  the 
plant.  Drums  of  bones  and  meat  scrap  were 
covered  with  maggots.  I  picked  up  a  used 
meat  box  and  a  large  cockroach  flew  right 
into  my  face.  Mr.  Davis  admitted  using  used 
meat  and  poultry  boxes  and  was  surprised 
when  I  advised  him  that  the  marks  of  fed- 
eral inspection  and  or  grading  must  be  re- 
moved or  obliterated  before  these  boxes  are 
acceptable  for  use. 

I  saw  water  being  added  to  pork  sausage 
and  ground  beef.  The  men  lugging  beef  wore 
no  protective  covering  over  their  street 
clothes. 

Plant  No.  3 
On  July  28,  1967.  I  siureyed  subject  plant. 
This  plant  slaughters  and  processes  meat. 
The  slaughtering  Is  Inspected  but  the  proc- 
essing part  of  the  business  Is  not  Inspected.  I 
talked  with  one  of  the  owners  who  at  first 
was  non  cooperative  and  resentful  of  my 
presence  in  the  plant.  When  I  noticed  he  was 
reusing  a  meat  box  bearing  the  marks  of  in- 
spection of  a  federally  Inspected  plant.  I 
called  his  attention  to  section  8  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  advised  him  of  the  pos- 
sible penalty  for  such  violation  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  Upon  receipt  of  this  infor- 
mation Mr.  Stauffer  became  a  Uttle  more 
cooperative. 

Meat  being  processed  Into  sausage  Items 
such  as  frankfurters,  and  braunschwelger 
was  not  clean.  Some  of  the  pork  trimmings 
contained  skin  with  hog  hair  stUl  on  them. 
The  coolers  were  dirty  and  the  ceUlng  was 
covered  with  mould.  The  odor  of  the  place 
upset  my  stomach.  Cereal  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  was  being  added  to  product  grease,  due 
to  a  faulty  gasket  directly  into  comminuted 
product.  The  entire  plant  had  more  of  the 
appearance  of  an  Inedible  plant  than  an 
edible  producing  plant. 

Plant  No.  4 

On  the  evening  of  July  28,  1967,  at  sub- 
ject plant  I  noticed  three  cows  in  the  hold- 
ing pens.  One  cow,  a  Holsteln,  had  a  large 
swollen  udder  with  what  appeared  to  be 
Infected  with  mastitis.  The  second  cow  ap- 
peared to  be  emaciated,  and  the  third  was  a 
"cancer  eye"  with  part  of  the  skull  aroimd 
the  eye  eaten  away  with  cancer  and  infection. 
Outside  of  the  killing  floor  there  lay  a  large 
Hereford  bull  with  a  broken  leg. 

On  the  morning  of  July  29,  1967,  I  visited 
subject  plant  and  the  cancer  eyed  cow,  and 
the  cow  with  the  Infected  udder  had  already 
been  slaughtered  and  were  hanging  on  the 
rail  In  front  of  the  cooler.  They  had  Just 
killed  the  emaciated  looking  cow  and  it  was 
laying  on  the  floor.  The  bull  with  the  broken 
leg  was  still  laying  outside  the  klUlng  floor. 
The  plant  was  a  former  wooden  army  bar- 
racks, converted.  It  was  in  very  bad  condi- 
tion. The  walls  and  ceilings  were  of  a  porous 
type  of  material  similar  to  celotex,  but  was 
BO  crusted  with  blood  and  filth  that  it  was 


difficult  to  ascertain  what  the  material  ac- 
tually was. 

Plant  No.  S 
This  plant  Is  very  old  and  rundown.  Sani- 
tary conditions  are  far  from  adequate.  TYucks 
and  drums  had  the  appearance  of  being  re- 
used over  and  over  without  ever  cleaning 
them.  Pipes  were  fUklng  rust  Into  rpeat  prod- 
uct. The  walls  and  ceilings  were  dirty  and 
mouldy.  The  floors  were  dirty  vrith  poor 
drainage.  There  was  no  effort  to  control  the 
fly  problem  and  there  was  strong  evidence 
of  vermin  and  roaches.  This  company  too 
was  advised  of  the  requirements  for  re-xjslng 
cartons  bearing  the  marks  of  Federal  Meat 
Inspection. 

Plant  No.  6 
On  July  28,  1967  review  of  subject  flrm  dis- 
closed a  small  slaughtering  and  fabricating 
plant.  The  premises  outside  and  the  rooms 
inside  could  only  be  described  as  utterly 
filthy.  Evidence  of  roaches  and  vermin  was 
quite  prevalent.  There  was  no  attempt  made 
to  control  flies  from  entering  the  building. 
Water  supply  appeared  to  be  from  a  well  and 
the  plant  is  located  in  a  slum  area  where  out- 
side toilets  are  prevalent. 

Although  subject  flrm  was  not  slaughtering 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  state  Uvestock 
Inspector  at  Pueblo,  Colorado,  stated  that 
subject  often  slaughters  4-D  type  cattle. 
Plant  No.  7 
During  the  evening  of  July  28,  1967,  I  ob- 
served the  exterior  premises  of  subject  flrm. 
To  the  rear  of  the  building  there  was  a  dirt 
driveway.  There  were  puddles  of  bloody, 
manure  filled,  stagnant  water.  Drums  which 
appeared  to  be  for  use  of  inedible  material 
were  stacked  near  the  rear  of  the  building. 
Rats  were  working  in  the  drums,  and  trash 
incinerator.  As  I  watched  I  noticed  a  rat 
enter  the  part  of  the  building  which  appeared 
to  be  the  kiUlng  floor.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  was  wood  and  tin. 

On  the  morning  of  July  29,  1967,  I  visited 
subject  firm.  It  was  more  than  evident  that 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to  clean  the 
place  up  from  the  previous  day's  bxislness. 
The  employee  showing  me  through  the  plant 
attempted  to  explain  that  they  never  clean 
up  until  the  beginning  of  the  new  day.  The 
fioor  In  the  slaughtering  room  was  rough 
broken  cement,  with  very  poor  drainage. 
There  were  pools  of  rancid  water,  blood  and 
manure  on  the  fioor.  In  the  fabricating  room 
they  were  breaking  beef,  grinding,  and  cut- 
ting steaks.  The  band  saw  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  several  days  and  the  bone  dust 
in  the  bottom  of  the  saw  was  fiUed  with 
maggots.  In  the  assembly  room.  I  noticed 
rat  droppings  and  tracks  on  boxes  and  wrap- 
ping paper  and  in  the  sawdust  on  the  floor. 
They  were  not  slaughtering  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  and  management  informed  me  that 
their  meat  Inspector  (city)  only  came  around 
when  they  slaughtered. 

I  noticed  that  they  were  re-using  meat 
and  poultry  boxes  to  pack  their  meat  In. 
Closer  observation  disclosed  that  they  were 
not  removing  the  marks  of  federal  Inspection. 
I  demonstrated  to  management  how  these 
marks  must  be  removed  or  obUterated,  and 
advised  them  of  the  violation  and  penalty 
Involved  tor  such  misuse  of  the  marks  of 
federal  inspection. 

Plant  No.  8 
This  plant  has  very  poor  drainage,  sanitary 
conditions  are  deplorable,  and  the  place  can 
be  smelled  long  before  you  get  near  it. 

Rats,  roaches,  and  fUes  have  the  nm  of  the 
place.  Hosing  down  of  the  kUUng  floor  was 
being  done  with  cold  water.  No  means  avail- 
able for  sterilizing  equipment  and  tools. 
FLoamA 
Plant  No.  1 
This  establishment  produces  most  of  Its 
meat  for  himoan  food.  It  operates  with  3  men 
and  2  standby  girls. 


Average  dog  food  meat  produced  Is  only 
300  to  400  lbs.  per  month— about  6,000  Ibe. 
per  year.  Also  slaughters  (In  addition  to 
cattle)  6  to  10  goats  and  sheep  per  year. 

Obtains  4D  cattle  from  farms  (20  mUe 
limit)  and  from  the  . .  .  says  he  wtU  not  take 
old  deads— must  be  able  to  bleed.  Limits 
pick-ups  to  about  20  miles  becaiise  he  can 
not  use  meat  that  has  started  to  deteriorate. 
Does  not  pay  for  4D  animals. 

He  sells  4D  meat  In  the  form  of  ground 
beef.   It   appears   edible — very  nice   looking 
hamburger.  Does  not  decharacterlze. 
Plant  No.  2 


We  asked 


to  present  us  to  the  in- 


spector, and  he  told  us  the  Inspector  was  not 
in — they  come  and  go  unannounced.  I  in- 
quired when  an  inspector  had  last  visited 

the  plant. was  sure  one  had  come  to 

the  plant  Wednesday  (8  days  ago),  and 
thought  one  might  have  visited  the  plant 
the  previous  day.  His  4D  meat  sells  for  16*  lb. 
Labeling  of  his  groimd  meat  for  dog  food 
does  not  comply  with  Florida  law— "Dog 
Food"  In  longhand  on  the  packages  Is  the 
only  labeling. 

roARO 
Inspection  of  NJJ.  meat  product  In  the 
state  of  Idaho  Is  at  a  low  ebb.  Due  to  the 

recent  dismissal  of  the  former  Chief. - 

it  is  reported  that  morale  is  at  an  aU  time 
low  and  little  or  nothing  is  being  done. 

It  is  our  information  that  meat  inspec- 
tion m  Idaho  has  r^ressed  since  1963. 
Plant  No.  1 
Unclean  beef  in  cooler.  Sanitation  on  kill- 
ing floor  poor.  Inadequate  Ughtlng  In  slaugh- 
ter area.  Laminated  boards  In  use  on  boning 
tables.  CeUlng  and  loose  paint  throughout 
plant.  FUes  In  and  around  loading  dock  and 
shipping  area. 

Plant  No.  2 
Scaling  and  loose  paint  throughout  plant 
Inadequate  lighting  in  some  areas.  Cooler 
doors  and  Jambs  badly  In  need  of  repair 
Beef  carcasses  rubbing  wall  with  loose  paint 
Unclean  beef  (ingesta  and  hair)  in  cooler 
Sausage  material  cooler  badly  in  need  of 
cleaning.  Laminated  boards  used  on  Ijonlng 
tables.  Flies  on  loading  dock  and  shipping 

Plant  No.  3 
Cattle  being  washed  before  hide  removed. 
Head  meat  contained  large  amounts  of  halp 
and  manure.  Water  pressure  not  adequate. 
Wash  basin  inoperative — no  soap  or  tow^ 
Walls  throughout  plant  with  block  mold 
loose  and  scaling  paint.  Condemned  stamped 
carcass  In  cooler  not  decharacterlzed.  Calf 
carcasses  in  cooler  very  dirty.  Beef  carcasses 
In  cooler  dragging  In  sawdust.  Meat  being 
processed  on  broken  plywood  edible  lard 
stored  In  basement  In  sump  ptmip  area.  No 
doors  on  tank  room  from  kUllng  floors.  Sour 
musty  smell  throughout  plant.  Sanitation 
very  poor.  Meat  gondolas  and  tubs  broken 
rusty.  Hog  heads  in  cooler  awaiting  boning 
very  dirty. 

INDIANA 

Plant  No.  1 

Pork  and  beef  cutting  room — ^H««  again 
the  equipment  was  contaminated  and  rusty. 
Walls  and  overhead  celling  needed  repair — 
cutting  boards  were  sUvered.  etc.  The  kiU 
floors,  both  cattle  and  swine,  were  old.  Tht 
equipment  badly  in  need  of  repair.  The 
equipment,  such  as  spUttlng  saws,  the  hog 
viscera  table  and  aU  the  associated  equip- 
ment on  the  floors  were  badly  In  need  of 
cleaning.  Again  no  hand  washing  faclUtlee 
or  sterUlzers  were  to  be  found  In  the  work 
areas. 

Piont  No.  2 

Boning  room — greasy  meat  acr^w  vntj- 
where — saws,  knives,  steels  very  dirty.  Table 
t<^)e  fUthy.  Walls  In  bad  shape.  Oonstmc- 
tion  and  sanitation  poor. 
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KUUng  area  In  need  of  gleaning,  riut  and 
grease. 

In  all  of  the  above  areas  no  hand  waslilng 
facilities  or  sterilizers  were  observed. 

IOWA 

Plant  No.  1 
Made  the  following  observations  at  this 

plant : 

Poor  sanitation  and  housekeeping. 

Some  wooden  fleers  and  equipment. 

Believed  to  slaughter  cripples  and  downers 
at  times. 

Plant  iVo.   2 

I  made  the  following  observations  at  this 
plant  : 

Old  and  poorly  maintained  building. 
Poor  sanitation,  especially  floors. 
Walls  difBcult  to  clean. 
Overcrowded  conditions. 

Plant  No.  3 

Hog  slaughtering,  curing,  smoking,  sau- 
sage making. 

Processing  is  performed  on  second  floor  of 
farm  building. 

I  observed  the  following  during  two  visits 
to  this  farm : 

Overcrowded  conditions  for  all  operations. 

Some  wooden  tables  used. 

Equipment  difficult  to  clean. 

Improper  handling  of  Inedible  material. 

Low  rails. 

Poor  sanitation  evident. 

KANSAS 

Plant  No.  1 

This  plant  operates  with  Grading  Service. 
Cattle  are  slaughtered  primarily  with  a  few 
hogs  being  killed  each  week.  This  plant  Is 
clean,  has  good  facilities,  and  adequate  fly 
protection.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  cattle  were 
being  killed  but  no  Veterinary  or  Lay  Inspec- 
tor was  evident.  The  plant  operates  under 
Kansas  State  Inspection.  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection officials  have  been  contacted  regard- 
ing future  Federal  Inspection. 

The  lack  of  adequate  post  mortem  was 
about  the  only  undesirable  feature  of  this 
plant. 

Plant  No.  2 

This  plant  operates  under  Kansas  State  In- 
spection. I  was  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the 
plant  by  owner.  This  plant  slaughters  only 
cattle,  vhth  a  beef  boning  operation.  The  kill 
was  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
No  sterilizers  were  found  on  the  fllllnig  floor 
or  in  the  beef  boning  room.  Rails  were  so  low 
that  many  cattle  were  dragging  the  floor. 
Walls  and  ceilings  were  dirty.  In  the  boning 
room  equipment  needed  sanitation  in  the 
very  worst  way.  The  cutting  boards  were 
very  dirty  with  accumulated  blood  and 
grease.  Flies  were  in  great  abundance  because 
the  door  from  the  cooler  to  the  dock  was  not 
screened,  or  with  any  other  adequate  fly  pro- 
tection. This  plant  would  never  meet  Federal 
requirements. 

Plant  No.  3 

This  plant  has  both  an  edible  and  inedible 
operation.  The  edible  side  operates  under  the 
Kansas  State  Health  Department.  The  In- 
edible operation  Is  licensed  by  the  Kansas 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Commission.  This 
means  that  dead  animals  are  picked  up  and 
boned  for  dog  food.  When  I  visited  the  plant 
I  found  the  edible  side  not  In  operation.  Flies 
were  numerous  with  no  provision  made  to 
keep  them  out.  The  edible  and  inedible  opera- 
tions are  conducted  in  separate  bulldingts 
which  are  only  a  few  feet  apart.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  Inedible  building  I  found  lying  on 
the  ground  the  viscera  and  hide  from  an  ear- 
lier slaughtering  operation.  I  could  not  tell 
if  the  viscera  and  hide  were  from  a  dead 
animal  or  not. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  the  ap- 
proval from  the  state  for  operations  such 
as  this  In  such  close  proximity. 


Plant  No.  4 

This  plant  has  a  complete  operation  except 
canning.  It  operates  under  Kansas  State  In- 
spection.  I  visited  with  one  of  the 

brothers  who  operates  the  plant  and  he 
agreed  to  conduct  me  on  a  tour  of  the  prem- 
ises. I  found  the  cutting  boards  In  the  boning 
room  fllthy — food  with  acciunulated  grease 
and  blood.  No  sterilizers  were  observed.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  recently  painted  showed 
evidence  of  fat  and  blood  on  them.  The  kill- 
ing floor  ally  rails  and  overheads  were  dirty 
with  acciunulated  dirt  and  grease.  Only  one 
steriliser  was  seen  for  the  entire  kill  floor. 
The  kill  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time. 

In  the  sausage  formulating  room  no  provi- 
sion for  refrigeration.  The  floor  was  cracked 
and  pitted.  The  smokehouses  were  dirty  with 
aociunulated  carbons  and  grease.  Sausage 
racks  and  sticks  were  very  dirty. 

Outside  areas  were  graveled  and  dusty.  A 
great  deal  of  work  is  necessary  before  this 
plant  would  meet  Federal  standards. 

KKNTDCKT 

Plant  No.  1 

Tills  firm  operates  under  the  inspection 
program  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Able  to 
slaughter  100  head  of  cattle  or  300  head  of 
hogs  but  not  on  the  same  day.  Plant  man- 
ager   conducted  the  plant  tour. 

Shipping  and  receiving. — The  area  wu  In- 
fested with  flies,  meat  scraps,  and  accumulat- 
ed grease  covered  the  floors.  The  ceiling  and 
the  covers  for  the  rolling  doors  facing  the 
street  had  been  (tainted.  W£i8  peeling  and 
badly  needed  scraping  and  cleaning.  The 
rollers  with  hooks  for  the  shipping  and  re- 
ceiving of  cattle  carcasses  were  greasy  and 
rust  covered  and  hxing  on  an  old  barrel  for 
storage.  A  saw  and  meat  cleaver  used  to  cut 
and  chop  the  sides  of  beef  was  hanging  on 
hooks  that  probably  had  not  been  cleaned 
since  hung  on  the  wall. 

Coolers  were  in  a  slightly  better  condition, 
loose  paint,  gn"easy  rusty  rails,  and  the  floor 
grease  packed.  The  break-up  area,  equip- 
ment, tables,  grinders,  saw  and  under  the 
saw  table  rusty  and  contaminated.  Ante 
mortem  and  Inedible  rendering  areas  were 
In  a  fllthy  condition.  Apparently  It  is  accept- 
ed by  the  plant  that  since  they  are  as  such, 
little  or  no  clean  up  is  necessary  to  make 
these  areas  sanitary.  Both  areas  lead  out  to 
the  street  and  the  city  and  state  should  be 
more  Interested  In  a  more  positive  control  to 
keep  flies,  odors  and  vermin  to  minimum. 

Plant  No.  2 

This  firm  operates  under  the   inspection 

program  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  , 

Foreman,  conducted  the  to\ir. 

Shipping  and  receiving. — Small  docks  with 
porch  like  structure  overhead,  exposed  to  the 
elements.  The  walls,  floors,  pillars,  and  the 
Immediate  area  on  and  around  the  dock  were 
littered  with  paper,  meat  scrape,  etc.  There 
were  containers  stacked  on  the  dock  for  use 
in  the  plant.  These  were  encrusted  with 
grease  and  fi>th  from  previous  use;  swarms 
of  flies  were  everywhere.  No  refuse  barrels 
were  present  and  by  the  looks  of  the  imme- 
diate area  they  do  not  use  them.  The  area 
around  the  livestock  yards;  receiving  and 
shipping  docks  had  pot  holes  filled  with 
water.  Little  is  done  to  keep  this  area  free 
from  contamination.  Sausage  cooler  small 
room,  low  overhead,  poorly  lighted,  floor 
badly  needed  cleaning,  dirty  celling  with 
loose  paint  hanging.  The  containers  hold- 
ing meat  and  the  rack  trucks  located  in 
the  room  were  in  need  of  cleaning.  No  refuse 
barrels  or  containers  were  present  for  the 
disposal  of  contaminated  product. 

Kill  beef  and  swine. — This  area  was  ob- 
served after  the  normal  cleaning  was  con- 
ducted from  the  previous  kill.  The  room  Is  a 
small,  poorly  lighted,  poorly  ventilated,  overly 
crowded  room.  The  equipment,  scalding  tub, 
dehairing    machine,    etc.,    outdated,    rusty. 


highly  contaminated.  The  walls,  ceiling, 
floors,  were  fllthy,  fly  covered;  In  fact,  every- 
thing  visible  was  badly  in  need  of  a  thorough 
cleaning.  This  area,  like  the  previous  ones, 
had  no  sterilizers  or  hand  washing  facilities. 
This  plant,  without  a  doubt,  is  In  need  of 
some  type  of  an  inspection  program  that  will 
assure  the  consumer  some  protection  against 
a  product  manufactured  under  such  un- 
sanitary conditions. 

This  plant  was   recommended  as  part  of 

this  survey  by  USDA  Meat  Inspector, 

who  with  40  years  of  meat  Inspection  claimed 
"the  dirtiest  plant  I've  seen  in  40  years." 

LOUISIANA 

Plant  No.  1 

Throughout  the  plant  very  unsanitary 
practices  in  handling  meat  or  meat  product 
were  noticed.  Accumulation  of  rubbish  was 
evident  in  the  box  storage  area  and  corridors. 
The  entire  plant  had  a  very  unpleasant 
musty  odor.  Numerous  flies  were  seen  In  the 
kill  floor.  In  the  back  of  the  building  there 
was  a  collection  of  dented,  fllthy,  foul  smell- 
ing drums. 

Plant  No.  2 

The  above  is  a  pork  curing  and  salting 
operation. 

Observations:  Procedures  employed  by  the 
persons  handling  these  pork  products  was 
very  unsanitary.  Fresh  hams  that  are  being 
salted  are  stacked  against  the  walls  in  the 
cooler.  Four  Inch  high  tile  brick  is  used  as 
a  "container"  for  these  hams.  The  first  row 
of  hams  were  being  contaminated  with  the 
water  splashed  from  the  floor.  The  floor  Is 
very  uneven,  four  or  flve  water  (muddy) 
puddles  were  noticed  in  this  cooler. 

Wooden  barrels  (originally  containers  for 
olives)  are  used  to  hold  the  pickled  hams. 
The  nine  or  ten  barrels  In  this  room  were 
observed  to  be  thick  with  slime.  Inside  and 
out.  The  steelbands  could  not  be  seen  for 
the  rust  that  covered  them. 

The  shovels,  scales,  metal  meat  trucks,  and 
all  the  equipment  used  at  this  plant  is  rusty 
and  fllthy.  Condensation  prevails  throughout 
this  establishment. 

Plant  No.  3 

This  is  a  Louisiana  State  inspected  estab- 
lishment,   .  The  kill  floor  equipment 

and  layout  appear  to  be  acceptable,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lighting  which  was  very 
poor. 

The  rest  of  the  plant  Is  old  and  visibly 
fllthy.  All  of  the  walls  are  stained  with 
greenish  slime  caused  by  humidity  and  con- 
densation. The  sausage  manufacturing  room 
has  a  very  low  ceiling  (approx.  SVz  feet  high) 
partly  covered  with  plywood.  Unprotected 
light  bulbs  were  observed  In  all  working  de- 
partments. The  grinder,  chopper,  mixer  and 
all  other  utensils  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
meat  products  Is  old,  rusty,  and  dirty  and 
appears  repulsive.  Contamination  of  the  food 
products  produced  at  this  plant  is  Inevitable. 

Beef  lungs  and  condemned  beef  livers  were 
being  loaded  into  the  bed  of  an  open  pick-up 
truck.  No  decharacterizatlon  of  this  material 
was  performed.  It  was  stated  that  these  prod- 
ucts were  going  to  a  mink  farm  to  be  used  as 
feed  for  minks. 

MASSACHtrSETTS 

All  the  above  mentioned  plants  are  located 
in  Massachusetts,  a  State  that  does  not  have 
a  meat  inspection  program.  None  of  the 
plants  mentioned  receive  any  regulatory 
supervision.  As  far  as  I  know,  visits  are 
made  to  the  plants  by  State  Inspectors  only 
occasionally,  and  then  only  to  advise  them 
of  the  labeling  requirements. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  plants  are 
placed  on  their  honor  to  supervise  the  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  the  heating  of  pork 
products  to  arrest  the  action  of  trichina. 

Products  from  all  the  plants  mentioned, 
have  been   observed   In  most   markets   and 
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supermarkets  In  the  Eastern  half  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  the  2  days  that  I  observed  these  plants 
the  weather  was  hot  and  humid,  and  flies 
were  prevalent  at  all  locations. 

MICHIGAN 

Plant  No.  1 

A  State  of  Michigan  meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram has  been  in  effect  for  nearly  two  years. 
Slaughtering  operations  are  supervised  by 
the  State  of  Michigan  Livestock  Division 
while  processing  operations  are  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Food  Inspection  Service. 
State  officials  are  quick  to  point  out  that 
Michigan  requirements  are  "tougher  than 
federal."  They  refer  to  state  stipulations  for 
Michigan  Grade  1  sausage  products  and  fat 
content  of  ground  beef. 

Surveys  of  state  supervised  plants  reveal 
an  abundance  of  wooden  equipment,  rusted 
galvanized  containers  and  frequent  direct 
contamination  of  product.  Michigan  places 
edible  and  Inedible  material  In  the  same 
cooler  not  susceptible  of  being  cleaned  and 
hardly  suitable  for  Inedible  product  storage. 
Flies  Infest  the  shipping  area  and  excessive 
wooden  equipment  remains  In  use.  The  last 

survey  at  in  revealed  he  had 

no  supply  of  hot  water  for  cleanup  opera- 
tions. Thomasma  Sausage  Company  In  Grand 

Rapids  and  Michigan  used  4-D  beef 

supplied  by for  a  long  period  of  time 

until  the  raid  by  the  State  Attorney  General 
In  September,  1966. 

operate  under  a  vmlque  system.  The 

firm  slaughters  and  prepares  a  limited  num- 
ber of  comminuted  products  in  quarters  at 
the  front  of  the  premises.  Just  a  few  feet  to 
the  rear  a  4-D  operation  Is  conducted.  Adver- 
tisements for  4-D  animals  may  be  found  In  all 
local  papers — except  the  town  In  which  the 
operation  Is  conducted.  State  authorities 
seem  aware  of  the  4-D  operation  and  its 
proximity  to  areas  reserved  for  human  food 
production.  No  diversion  of  unwholesome 
meat  from  the  4-D  operation  Is  suggested.  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  operation  is  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  diversion  and  certainly  not  de- 
sirable.  A   slaughterer   at  Michigan 

uses  lime  as  a  dehairing  agent  In  his  hog 
dressing  operation. 

In  July,  1966,  faced  trial  at  Mar- 
quette, Michigan  on  charges  of  having  of- 
fered non-federally  Inspected  meats  for 
Interstate  movement  from  Michigan  to  Wis- 
consin. The  presiding  Judge  permitted  testi- 
mony by  company  officials  Informing  the 
Jury  that  the  new  State  of  Michigan  meat 
inspection  law  enforced  regulations  more 
stringent  than  those  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  that  under  this  state  law  meat 
products  prepared  by  Vollwerth  would  be 
permitted  to  move  In  Interstate  commerce. 
Examination  of  the  facts,  examination  of 
sanitary  conditions  and  processing  controls 
under  State  of  Michigan  meat  inspection 
programs  hardly  bears  out  this  court 
testimony. 

MINNESOTA 

Plant  No.  1 

In  the  sausage  packing  room  there  were 
many  tables  of  wood  construction  exhibiting 
large  cracks  which  were  not  conclusive  to 
good  sanitation. 

It  was  also  noted  that  flies  were  quite  nu- 
merous In  the  plant,  especially  In  the  chop- 
ping and  grinding  area.  With  the  number 
present  It  is  quite  logical  to  assiune  the  poe- 
siblllty  that  a  few  could  flnd  their  way  Into 
the  product. 

Plant  No.  2 

There  was  no  examination  of  live  animals 
prior  to  slaughter.  Neither  was  there  any 
post-mortem  inspection.  The  lymph  nodes 
were  not  examined  and  the  unimaiff  were 
eviscerated  without  any  indication  of  Inspec- 
tion. 

Swine  were  being  slaughtered  at  the  time 
of  my  visit.  They  were  not  made  free  from 


dirt,  hair,  or  scurf  during  the  scalding  and 
dehairing  operation.  The  toe  nails  were  not 
removed  but  left  on  the  carcass. 

The  viscera  was  dropped  on  the  floor.  The 
liver  and  the  heart  was  then  separated  and 
washed  In  a  barrel  of  water.  They  were  then 
hung  on  a  metal  rack.  The  rack  had  been 
painted  and  was  peeling  badly.  There  was  an 
accumulation  of  dried  blood  on  the  rack  of 
probably  several  weeks  duration. 

Hand  washing  facilities  were  present  on 
the  killing  floor  and  I  noted  that  they  were 
being  used.  There  was  an  adjacent  toilet 
room  which  opened  directly  to  the  killing 
floor  and  the  door  was  standing  open.  Open- 
ings into  the  plant  were  adequately  screened 
and  no  flies  were  present  on  the  kill. 

Plant  No.  3 
I  ascertained  that  only  a  small  percentage 
of  animals  received  antemortem  Inspection; 
the  inspector  examined  only  those  animals 
which  were  In  the  holding  pens  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  slaughtering  operations.  As  a 
result  the  Inspector  did  not  have  the  beneflt 
of  antemortem  findings  or  observations  to 
assist  In  making  proper  post-mortem  dis- 
positions inmany  cases. 

Plant  No.  4 

Ante-mortem  examination  was  not  being 
conducted.  It  is  my  understanding  that  any 
animals  which  can  leave  the  South  St.  Paul 
Stockyards  will  be  received  and  slaughtered 
without  an  ante-mortem  inspection  at  the 
time  of  slaughter.  At  the  time  of  my  visit 
the  animals  in  the  holding  pens  did  not  show 
any  evidence  of  disease.  Dead  animals  are 
picked  up  by  outside  rendering  facilities. 

The  room  in  which  the  viscera  was  sep- 
arated and  the  heads  boned  was  littered  with 
extraneous  material  such  as  several  cass 
of  empty  soft  drink  bottles,  empty  grease 
cans,  etc.  There  was  no  evidence  of  vermin 
or  flies,  however,  the  doors  were  not  ade- 
quately screened. 

Boning  operations  were  being  performed 
on  three  butcher  blocks  which  were  fastened 
together.  They  were  not,  nor  could  they  have 
been,  properly  cleaned.  The  meat  band  saw 
and  meat  grinder  were  both  dirty  and  hadn't 
been  properly  cleaned  for  some  time.  They 
were  both  located  In  the  beef  cooler  which 
had  at  least  one  Inch  of  sawdust  on  the  floor 
and  no  drain. 

A  very  small  amotint  of  sausage  is  pro- 
duced. It  U  all  sold  In  the  retail  market  in 
connection  with  this  building.  There  was 
none  being  made  the  day  of  my  visit,  but  the 
area  in  which  the  operation  took  place  was 
also  cluttered  and  In  a  very  unsanitary 
condition.  The  Inspector  Informed  me  that 
as  none  of  the  sausage  was  sold  in  Minneap- 
olis they  did  not  Inspect  that  part  of  the 
plant. 

The  butchers  In  the  slaughtering  depart- 
ment Impressed  me  as  being  the  type  who 
with  the  proper  direction  would  have  per- 
formed In  an  acceptable  manner.  It  appeared 
to  be  a  case  of  not  being  Informed  of  proper 
dressing  procedure. 

Plant  No.  5 

This  market  also  makes  sausage  for  re- 
tall.  The  slaughtering  room  was  small  and 
cluttered  with  unusable  articles.  The  sani- 
tation was  very  bad,  all  the  equipment  was 
fllthy  dirty  and  rusty.  The  processing  room 
was  cluttered  with  boxes  and  the  floor  was 
dirty  with  old  sawdust.  In  general,  this  es- 
tablishment should  not  have  been  operating 
for  human  consumption. 

This   establishment   Is   state  licensed. 


Plant  No.  6 
This  plant  Is  operated  by  - 


'  and  be  In 


turn  does  contract  work  for  a  restaurant 
chain  In  the  area,  which  consists  of  cutting 
up  fryers  for  use  In  restaurants. 

This  work  Is  performed  in  an  adjoining 
building  and  In  a  room,  very  warm  room, 
which  has  no  refrigeration.  The  flies  were 


thick  In  the  place,  the  poultry  boxes  were 
dripping  wet  and  the  table  and  other  equip- 
ment fllthy.  Mr.  stated  he  had  no 

room  In  the  locker  plant  Itself  and  had  to 
do  the  cutting  up  of  fryers  In  the  adjoin- 
ing room. 

The  Slaughter  room  was  dirty  as  was  the 
equipment.  Files  were  present  and  there 
were  no  sterilizing  facilities. 

The  Establishment  Is  State  Licensed. 

Plant  No.  7 

This  market  also  slaughters  under  the 
State  of  Minnesota  License  and  is  Insp>ected 
periodically  by  the  state  Inspector.  Process- 
ing and  sausage  making  Is  done  at  this  place 
in  Montgomery,  Minnesota. 

This  establishment  has  given  the  State 
Authorities  a  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
in  the  past.  The  owner  is  in  the  habit  of  go- 
ing out  to  auction  markets  and  to  farmers 
and  buying  distressed  animals  for  slaughter. 

The  slaughtering  place  burned  out  last 
winter  and  he  now  kills  in  a  neighboring 
town. 

The  processing  is  done  In  the  rear  of  the 
store  and  this  Is  perhaps  one  of  the  filthiest 
places  In  which  meat  products  are  made. 

The  cooler  Is  absolutely  fllthy,  pans,  tubs, 
and  other  containers  have  meat  for  cure,  all 
in  fllthy  condition.  Two  large  wooden  barrels 
are  filled  with  meat  In  cure  for  sausage  and 
are  Just  plain  filthy.  A  grinder  was  observed 
hanging  in  the  cooler  and  this  had  not  been 
cleaned  at  all. 

The  room  for  making  the  sausage  was 
cluttered  vrith  all  kinds  of  boxes  and  other 
empty  containers.  Ceilings  were  dirty  and 
shelves  were  full  of  unused  materials  not  for 
sausage  making.  The  equipment  was  in  very 
fllthy  condition.  Nothing  was  done  to  keep 
files  or  rodents  out. 

Yet,  people  buy  the  product  from  the  re- 
tail store  out  front. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Plant  No.  1 

This  plant  slaughters  and  processes. 

FEicllltles:  Overcrowded.  Hanging  product 
bimiped  by  vehicles.  Dry  storage  needed  racks. 
Some  outside  (^>enlngs  were  not  screened. 
Plant  old  and  In  poor  repair.  Lighting  Inade- 
quate. 

Equipment:  Cutting  and  boning  tables 
rusty  and  dirty.  Storage  racks  of  wood  and 
In  bad  repair.  Product  transfer  trucks  In  poor 
condition.  Curing  facilities  made  of  wood 
and  m  bad  condition. 

Sanitation:  Sanitation  was  not  good.  Ob- 
viously, congestion  hampered  clean-up.  Some 
employees  working  with  product  without 
head  covering.  Employee  clothing  was'  not 
clean.  One  employee  smoking  In  prodiict 
room. 

Premises:  Considerable  debris  around.  Fly 
breeding  material  in  some  places. 

MISSOUSI 

Plant  No.  1 
This  plant  Is  operated  by  Herb  Gorln  and 
operates  tinder  the  Elansas  City  Missouri 
Health  Department  Inspections.  Cattle 
slaughter  and  boning  operations  are  con- 
ducted here  on  a  small  scale.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  Kansas  City  Missouri  Stock 
Yards  for  his  purchases  of  Cancer  eyed  and 
other  distressed  cattle.  I  have  visited  this 
plant  on  previous  occasions  and  have  never 
seen  a  Veterinary  Inspector  or  Lay  Inspector 
present  during  killing  operations.  Con- 
tainers for  meat  appear  to  be  reused  con- 
stantly without  the  beneflt  of  being  cleaned. 
On  one  occasion  boneless  meat  from  this 
plant  was  condemned  at  the  Allied  Meat 
Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  for  filth  and 
contamination.  Allied  Meats  operates  with  a 
Certificate  of  Exemption.  This  condemnation 
was  made  by  the  Kansat,  City  Missouri  Health 
Department  after  It  was  called  to  their  at- 
tention by  a  Federal  Meat  Inspector.  No  re- 
frigeration   was    provided    for    the    boning 
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room.  Eqtilpment,  Including  boning  tables 
was  filthy.  Poor  housekeeping  is  evident. 
Floors  are  accumulated  with  grease  and 
blood.  The  area  outside  the  building  Is  xin- 
paved  with  loose  gravel  luid  dusty  areas. 

This  plant  would  never  meet  the  require- 
ments for  Federal  Inspection. 

Plant  No.  2 

I  visited  this  plant  recently,  and  noted 
the  following  : 

Very  old  building  and  equipment;  reason- 
able sanitation  Is  next  to  impossible.  Suspect 
that  cripples  and  downers  are  sometimes 
slaughtered  here.  Low  rails.  No  inspection  of 
any  kind. 

Plant  No.  3 

Observed  the  following  at  this  plant: 

Very  low  rails,  slaughterhouse  and  cooler. 

Overcrowded  conditions. 

No  inspection  of  any  kind. 

Large  dressed  hog  hanging  from  rail  in 
cooler  had  shoulders  touching  floor.  Carcass 
had  not  bled  properly.  Indicating  possible 
dying  condition  at  time  of  slaughter.  Car- 
cass also  had  strong  odor.  I  notified  the  Sani- 
tarian of  the  Pulaski  County  Health  Unit 
at  Crocker,  Missouri,  who  handled  disposi- 
tion of  the  carcass. 

Plant  No.  4 
I  visited  this  plant  recently.  Noted  vile 
odors,  surrounding  the  premises.  Some  dete- 
rioration of  building  and  equipment.  Some 
wooden  equipment.  Low  rails;  poor  sanita- 
tion. 

Plant  No.  5 

In  many  areas  screens  were  not  in  place 
and  the  flies  were  very  much  in  evidence. 
Most  equipment  was  rusty  and  in  need  of 
maintenance.  Several  wooden  tierces  used 
for  curing  hams  were  very  dirty  and  many 
splinters  were  seen  on  the  inside.  In  one  area 
several  employees  were  seen  reworking  fat 
trimming.  The  odor  from  the  trimmings 
which  were  sour  was  noticeable  from  several 
feet  away.  When  I  questioned  one  of  the  em- 
ployees about  their  use,  he  said  they  were 
Just  about  right  for  product. 

This  Is  one  of  the  filthiest  plants  I  have 
ever  been  in. 

Plant  No.  6 

This  plant  has  a  complete  operation  except 
canning.  It  operates  under  Joplln,  Missouri, 
Health  Dept.  Inspection.  I  met  Howard  Quails, 
manager,  and  he  agreed  to  take  me  on  a  tour 
of  the  plant.  Floors  are  cracked  and  pitted. 
Ralls  In  the  kill  and  coolers  are  not  high 
enough  to  prevent  long  carcasses  from  drag- 
ging. Beef  were  being  killed  and  the  veteri- 
nary Inspector  was  present  in  his  street 
clothing.  He  did  no  Incising  of  glands  or 
palpating.  I  never  did  see  him  touch  a  car- 
cass or  any  viscera.  No  sterilizers  were  visible 
Walls  and  ceilings  were  reasonably  clean. 

This  plant  has  grading  services.  The  lack 
of  adequate  post  mortem  inspection  seemed 
to  be  the  most  glaring  fault. 

Plant  No.  7 
Thla  fbrm  does  no  slaughtering.  It  is  a 
aaiisage  and  ham  processing  plant,  and  oper- 
ates under  the  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Health 
Department.  I  was  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  plant.  The  ceilings,  walls  and  floors  are 
dirty,  with  flaking  paint  In  many  places  in- 
cluding overheads.  Cement  floors  of  many 
holes  and  cracks  and  poor  hoiisekeepLng  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Wooden  bar- 
rels used  for  ham  storage  are  dirty  both  In- 
side and  out.  The  coolers  are  conjested  and 
very  dirty  with  an  accimiulatlon  of  fat,  blood 
and  mold.  This  Arm  has  a  liistory  of  prevloxis 
retail  sampling  which  analysis  revealed  ex- 
tenders and  binders  In  excess  of  8%  and  a 
considerable  amovmt  of  added  water  in  ex- 
cess of  Federal  regiilatlon.  The  sausage  for- 
mulating room  has  an  extremely  high  tem- 
perature and  smoke  houses  were  extremely 
dirty. 
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MONTANA 

Plant  No.  1 

The  general  appearance  of  premises,  badly 
in  need  of  cleanup.  A  lot  of  Junk  equipment 
and  old  lumber  aroimd  the  outbuildings  and 
livestock  pens. 

Cutting  and  processing  room,  with  wood 
tables  and  benches  In  need  of  cleaning,  one 
particular  bench  used  for  cutting  was  water 
sodden  and  very  dirty  giving  off  a  foul  odor. 
Accumulation  of  Jiuik,  used  boxes,  and  old 
material  in  room.  Some  flies  in  evidence  in 
room.  Cement  floor  In  need  of  thorough 
cleaning,  due  to  grease  spots  and  dirt  accu- 
mxilatlon.  Meat  sllcer  not  cleaned  thoroughly 
for  some  time. 

The  smoke  and  curing  room  and  vestibule 
was  really  filthy  dirty,  with  accumulated 
Junk  and  equipment.  A  small  wooden  wall 
and  celling  cooler  used  for  smoked  products 
in  very  bad  shape,  with  some  mold  showing. 
Wooden  shelves  in  this  room,  rotten  and 
very  dirty— is  used  to  store  cured  hams  and 
bacons. 

Three  carcasses  of  beef  and  two  carcasses 
of  hogs  hanging  in  aging  cooler  appeared 
satisfactory.  The  room  had  old  dirty  sawdust 
on  cement  floor,  which  showed  an  accumu- 
lation of  blood  drippings.  Wood  walls  and 
ceUlngs  water  sodden  and  gave  off  a  stale 
odor. 

NEBRASKA 

Plant  No.  1 

During  the  time  that  were  oper- 
ating the  firm.  It  was  Issued  a  letter  of  warn- 
ing regarding  the  misuse  of  some  labeling 
material  bearing  marks  of  federal  meat  In- 
spection. The  flrm  was  also  a  suppUer  of 
uninspected  frankfurters  bearing  an  "all 
meat"  label,  which  frankfurters  were  being 
sold  to  a  holder  of  a  certlflcate  of  exemption 

^^ ■  ai"l  upon  a  sample  being  submitted 

to  a  Meat  Inspection  Laboratory,  It  was  found 
to  contain  a  percentage  of  extenders. 

Within   the  last  several  years,   the   plant 

has  InqiUred  at  the  meat  inspection 

ofBce  relative  to  obtaining  a  certlflcate  of 
exempUon  from  federal  meat  Inspection  and 
has  also  been   fined  $50.00  In  the  Federal 

court  in as  a  result  of  a  plea  of  nolo 

contendere  to  an  allegation  of  having  re- 
moved required  labeling  material  from  a 
product  subject  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
and  having  unlawfully  substituted  in  lieu,  a 
tag  label  of  their  own  making,  which  also 
upgraded  the  product  to  discerning  buyers 
I  know  for  a  fact  that  the  flrm  maintains 
a  meat  buyer  in  the  area  at  least  two  days 
a  week,  and  that  several  of  their  refrigerated 
transports  pick  up  various  meat  and  product 

at  official  establishments  In this  being 

a  return  trip  after  bringing  sausage  items 

from to for based  route 

trucks. 

Various  deficiencies  noted  during  the  tour 
Included  : 

A  "pile"  of  beef  plates  tipped  over,  and 
sUd  onto  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  being  boned.  The  workmen  made  no 
attempt  to  pick  up  the  meat,  and  were  work- 
ing away  at  their  usual  chores  when 

and  I  entered  the  room. 

Employees  apparently  not  required  to  wear 
head  coverings,  neither  male  nor  female  em- 
ployees, although  some  were  covered.  Other 
clothing  acceptably  clean,  and  In  all  cases 
white. 

The  freezer  was  a  "mess".  Gross  disorder, 
and  countless  part  packages,  or  boxes  of  var- 
ious products.  Including  some  product  Iden- 
tified by as  "rework."  One  container  of 

this  rework  was  fliled  with  ends  of  various 
sausage  from  the  slicing  operation,  and  In- 
cluded the  metal  clips,  and  portions  of  cas- 
ings at  the  time  viewed. 

A  coffee  pot  was  in  business  in  the  sausage 
packing  room,  and  although  the  employees 
do  have  a  welfare  and  lunch  room,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  "lunching"  on  the  Job  was  al- 


lowed, although  none  of  this  was  actuaii» 
witnessed.  ' 

The  warehouse  or  box  storage  room  was 
in  considerable  disarray  with  there  seeming 
to  be  a  lack  of  system,  and  all  portlonsS 
this  floor  showed  very  clearly  an  accumula- 
tion of  "walked  in"  fat  and  grease,  from 
scraps  of  products,  etc. 

The  stuffing  area  seemed  to  be  not  un- 
xisual  for  this  kind  of  and  operation. 

The  formulating  area  was  perhaps  a  lit- 
tle more  crowded  than  would  be  allowed  un- 
der federal  InspecUon,  and  a  little  more  ac- 
cummatlon  of  fat,  meat,  and  various  debris 
such  as  paper  sacks  etc.  was  such  would 
not  be  allowed  in  a  federal  plant. 

A  number  of  window  panes  were  noted 
to  be  in  a  cracked  or  broken  condition  in 
the  manufacturing  and  stuffing  areas,  and 
also  several  between  departments  in  swins- 
ing  doors. 

Plant  No.  2 
All  floors  throughout  the  plant  were 
"dirty".  Tub  trucks  were  in  some  cases  fllthy. 
and  in  others  liberally  coated  with  a  type  of 
corrosion  peciUlar  to  those  used  for  curing, 
and  one  such  tub  was  noted,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  pork  Jowls  in  cure,  in  which  the  cor- 
rosion was  from  ^^  to  V4  Inch  thick.  Frag- 
ments of  paper  and  other  debris  were  noted 
in  this  truck,  as  though  it  had  been  used  as 
a  wastebasket  as  well  as  a  curing  receptacle. 
Rework  of  various  kinds  was  noted  in  a 
truck  of  the  tub  type,  with  the  varieties 
being  separated  In  the  truck  by  means  of 
ordinary  butcher  type  wrapping  paper. 
Smoke  sticks  were  also  on  top  of  this  load, 
and  a  bucket  which  obviously  had  been  on 
the  floor,  was  also  placed  on  top  of  the 
other  product,  in  direct  contact,  as  was  also 
a  paper  box,  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
soiled,  and  perhaps  had  been  on  the  floor. 
A  night  man  does  the  cleaning  up  for  the 
flrm. 

One  of  the  flrm's  catch  lines  on  advertis- 
ing and  labeling,  was  "Sausage  products 
with  that  old  world  taste." 

Products  are  also  brought  to  the  plant 
from  some  stores,  for  such  as  curing  and 
smoking,  and  then  returned  to  the  stores. 
Tills  is  done  on  a  per  pound  fee  basis,  and 
such  a  proposal  was  being  discussed  by 
phone  as  I  entered  the  flrm's  office. 

NXVADA 

Plant  No.  1 

General  sanitation  very  poor.  Equipment 
in  bad  shape  rusty  and  cracked  seams.  Water 
pressure  not  adequate  and  small  water  tank 
does  not  provide  enough  hot  water.  Loose  and 
scaling  paint  In  operating  area.  Plies  In  oper- 
ating area.  Fresh  pork  sausage  l>elng  pro- 
duced in  non-refrigerated  room.  Sheep  cas- 
ings used  to  stuff  product  unclean.  Reused 
soiled  containers  utilized  for  packing  prod- 
uct. No  hand  wash  basins  in  plant. 
Plant  No.  2 

Meat  inspection  la  virtually  non-existent 
in  Nevada.  There  is  no  continuous  coverage 
by  Inspectors  of  meat  plant  operations.  So- 
called  meat  Inspection  consists  of  Health  De- 
partment scrutiny  of  products  offered  for 
sale  and  could  be  compared  to  the  casual 
scrutiny  given  to  any  product  coming  under 
their  Jurisdiction. 

The  State  Legislature  has  recently  enacted 
a  new  law  which  will  become  effective  July 
1,  1968.  What  the  provisions  of  the  new  law 
will  accomplish  is  unknown  to  us  at  this 
time.  The  new  law  has  not  been  printed  for 
distribution  as  of  this  date. 

No  real  progress  has  been  made  since  1963 
to  date. 

Plant  No.  3 

Some  equipment  body  in  need  of  repair. 
No  hand  wash  basin  soap  or  towels  avail- 
able in  plant.  Beef  plates  being  used  in  the 
manufactxire  of  product  slick  and  slimy  and 
their  soundness  questionable.  Excessive  ex- 
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tenders  and  water  being  used  in  "beef 
steaks."  Hot  water  and  water  pressure  in- 
adequate for  cleaning  up.  Finished  product 
not  properly  labeled.  Product  labeled  "veal 
steaks"  contained  mostly  beef. 

NEW   JERSEY 

Plant  No.  1 

All  rooms  operating  or  storage  had  wooden 
walls  and  wooden  ceilings. 

Approximately  Vi  inch  water  over  most  of 
the  floors,  indicating  poor  sewage  and  drain- 
age If  any. 

No  evidence  of  sterilizers  where  meat  cut- 
ters worked. 

Meat  in  unilned  wooden  slack  barrels. 

Shipping  and  receiving  areas  had  no 
doors — 6  ft.  open  areas.  No  fly  and  pest 
control. 

This  observed  on  meats  within  the  plant. 

Meats  in  wet  cartons  on  wet  floors  in 
preparation  of  use. 

Poor  lighting. 

Live  cats  around  loading  platform. 

No  ingredient  statement  or  labels  Indicat- 
ing type  of  product. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Plant  No.  1 

Slaughters  about  twenty-flve  cattle  dally — 
6  days  per  week. 

Establishment  visited  at  start  of  days  op- 
erations (7:00  a.m.) 

No  cleanup  from  previous  operations  (or 
for  many  days),  all  rooms  (boning,  process- 
ing, slaughtering)  were  dirty,  cluttered, 
caked  with  blood,  grease,  filth.  Men  with 
dirty  clothing  were  boning  dirty  meat  on 
dirty  tables.  A  partially  used  roll  of  meat 
tying  string  remained  lying  on  the  floor  where 
it  had  apparently  fallen  some  time  earlier. 

Lower  extremities  of  beef  quarters  were  in 
contact  with  the  floor  and  dragged  when 
moved. 

For  greater  convenience  in  working  on 
skinned  and  split  beef  carcass  being  process- 
ed, butcher  on  killing  floor  dropped  the  en- 
tire carcass  until  the  complete  forequarters 
were  lying  on  the  floor. 

Three  cartons  of  moldy  (green)  smoked 
pork  shoulder  picnics  were  stacked  on  floor 
under  the  beef  boning  table. 

All  drums  In  use  for  holding  bones  and 
fat  were  rusty,  dented  and  fllthy. 

Metal  barrels  containing  boneless  beef 
were  corroded,  greasy  and  fllthy.  Partially 
collapsed  cartons  containing  meat  were  ly- 
ing across  the  tops  of  barrels  of  meat. 

Empty  glass  soda  bottles  and  dirty  cloth- 
ing were  scattered  around  the  boning  room 
(on  tables,  in  corners,  etc.) 

Rear  dock  piled  with  bones  and  strewn  with ' 
manure  and  paunch  contents. 

Boning  tables,  grinder,  walls,  ceilings 
caked  with  blood  and  grease. 

Congested,  cluttered  area  throughout  with 
no  evidence  of  any  attempt  at  cleanup  for 
many  months. 

The  Inspector  was  not  present.  Killing,  bon- 
ing and  processing  operations  were  being 
conducted. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Plant  No.  1 
Upon  entering  the  combination  office  and 
processing  room  I  observed  2  men  working 
with  meat  products,  and  another  person  who 
apparently  was  a  visitor.  The  people  working 
were  dressed  in  work  type  clothing,  and  ap- 
peared very  dirty.  After  waiting  a  few 
moments  I  asked  if  the  manager  was  present, 
and  said  that  be  was  sometimes  called  one. 

Stated  he  was and  the  other  workman 

was ,  partners  in  the  business.  I  pre- 
sented my  card  as  an  introduction,  saying 
my  name  and  that  I  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted; also  to  review  their  operations. 
Right  away,  both  persons  appeared  indignant 

and  became  obeUnate. remarked.  "Oh, 

I  know  of  your  kind,  you  are  one  of  those 
snoopy  bureacrats  lookUig  for  bcul  things,  so 
you    can    tell    the    newspaper   people    how 


crummy  we  meat  processors  are,  Jiist  like  the 
Minneapolis  paper  done  three  weeks  ago."  It 
became  quite  difficult  to  even  explain  the 
purpose  of  my  visit  and  more  apparent  would 

not  even  listen. said,  "No.  I  don't  want 

to  listen,  I  would  rather  that  you  wotild 
leave."  Therefore,  I  excused  myself,  leaving 
as  they  desired. 

This  plant  is  a  slaughtering  plant,  doing 
custom  work  for  local  patrons.  Buying  live 
animals,  slaughtering,  cutting  up,  making 
hamburger  for  sale  to  institutions  and  some 
retail  stores  in  area.  Operates  under  City  and 
State  Inspection  program,  with  cost  of  vet- 
erinarian expenses  paid  by  the  plant. 

OHIO 

Plant  No.  1 

Kill  Floor  is  a  small  room  poorly  lighted, 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  The 
doors  and  the  ceilings  are  constructed  of 
wood,  no  metal  covering  of  any  kind.  All  the 
equipment,  dehalrlng  machine,  scalding  tub, 
floors,  etc.  were  fUthy,  grease  and  blood  cov- 
ered. There  was  no  hot  water  facility  for 
cleaning  the  equipment,  no  hand  washing 
facility  or  sterilizers  present.  No  container 
for  meat  products  either  edible  or  Inedible. 

Coolers  were  fllthy.  the  walks,  walls,  ceil- 
ings, in  bad  need  of  washing.  Hooks  used  for 
the  hanging  of  offal  products,  such  as  liver, 
hearts,  spleens,  lungs,  etc.  fllthy  contami- 
nated. Containers  fliled  with  offal  products 
were  setting  on  the  floor;  the  product  cov- 
ered vrith  fllth. 

Plant  No.  2 

Hog  kill  all  the  equipment  the  wails  and 
ceilings  were  covered  with  loose  fat,  blood, 
and  accumulated  fllth.  The  walls  and  cell- 
ing had  loose  paint  which  was  peeling.  They 
had  covered  the  celling  with  tar  to  keep  down 
the  condensation.  Containers  and  racks  used 
to  hold  livers  and  the  head  meat  were  rusty 
and  contaminated.  No  sterilizers,  hand  wash- 
ing facilities,  refuse  barrels,  marked  edible 
or  marked  Inedible  containers  were  to  be 
found  in  the  kill  area. 

Pork  cut  dripping  from  the  ceiling,  dirty 
tables  and  meat  containers  were  observed. 
The  power  saw  was  covered  with  accumulated 
fllth.  Containers  being  used  for  meat  prod- 
ucts to  make  deliveries  to  retail  stores  were 
rusty  and  fllth  covered.  Outside  the  Pork  Cut 
a  floor  drain  was  stopped  up,  water  had  fliled 
the  alley;  nothing  was  being  done  to  correct 
this  situation.  Also,  two  coolers  located  off 
the  sausage  room  were  fliled  with  offal  prod- 
ucts in  tub  containers.  Dripping  from  the 
ceiling  was  falling  into  these  containers,  no 
effort  on  the  company's  part  to  alleviate  this 
condition. 

OKLAHOMA 

Plant  No.  t 

On  this  date  I  surveyed  subject  plant  in 

the  company  of  ,  I  asked  Mr.  Boyd 

what  he  did  with  condemned  carcasses,  and 
bis  answer  was,  "I  don't  know.  I've  never  had 
one.  I  have  had  some  retained  for  the  Vet- 
erinarian, but  he  has  passed  them  for  food." 

The  exterior  of  the  building  was  in  good 
repair  and  made  a  good  appearance.  The  in- 
terior however  was  another  story.  The  floors 
were  rough  and  cracked;  the  wails  and 
celling  were  peeling  paint.  The  lighting  for 
inspection  was  very  poor.  Meat  was  piled 
high  in  trucks  and  falling  onto  the  floor. 
The  smoke  house  doors  were  on  an  open 
run  way  and  meat  preparatory  to  going  into 
the  smoke  house  was  on  cages  on  an  open  rail 
outdoors.  It  was  early  morning  but  the  tem- 
perature outside  was  already  80°.  Flies  were 
on  the  meat,  the  big  blow  type  fly.  I  asked 
Mr.  Boyd  if  he  temperatured  the  meat  and 
he  said  no,  they  usually  pulled  the  smoked 
pork  meat  when  he  wasn't  there. 

In  the  processing  room  I  noted  that  they 
were  adding  pork  hearts  to  their  groiind 
beef  patties. 

Generally  speaking  the  sanitation  in  this 
plant  was  very  poor. 


Plant  No.  2 


Tills  company  slaughters  and  processes  a 
full  line  of  sausage  and  smoked  meat  prod- 
ucts in  a  building  which  isn't  flt  to  be  a  dog 
food  plant. 

Sewage  water  was  backing  up  in  one  room. 
A  dead  mouse  was  laying  in  the  corner  of 
one  cooler.  There  was  putrid  water  stand- 
ing in  a  hole  where  a  scale  had  previously 
set.  The  floors  were  not  only  cracked,  in 
some  places  there  were  holes  where  the  ce- 
ment had  sluffed  away  as  big  as  a  grape- 
fruit. These  too  contained  bloody  stinking 
water. 

Doors  into  the  building  stood  vride  open 
with  no  attempt  to  screen  out  flies. 

There  is  a  Hide  Company  and  a  Render- 
ing Plant  within  a  stone's  throw  from  sub- 
ject company  and  the  entire  area  stinks. 

Plant  No.  3 

stated     that     tills     plant     only 


slaughtered  Junk.  I  asked  him  what  he 
meant  and  he  said,  you  know  old  cows  and 
bulls. 

He  said  that  occasionally  they  killed  can- 
cer eye  and  lump  Jaw  cattle. 

Review  of  the  plant  was  revolting.  Stag- 
nant water  stood  in  bloody  puddles  all  over 
the  place.  The  walls  were  covered  with  grime 
grease  and  mould.  One  beef  carcass  had  an 
infected  brisket  and  another  had  a  large  knee 
Joint   which   appeared   to   be   arthritic. 

A  butcher  was  boning  out  a  beef  round 
which  had  sour  bone  and  the  meat  near 
the  bone  was  greenish  colored. 

Plant  No.  4 

I  tried  to  s\irvey  this  plant  at  two  differ- 
ent times.  Once  on  7/29/67  and  again  on 
7/31/67.  Both  times  the  place  was  locked  up. 

When  I  was  at  subject  plant  on  7/29/67,  I 
went  around  to  the  back  of  the  building  and 
found  an  alley  which  dead  ended  at  the 
plant.  The  exterior  of  the  premises  was 
fllthy  and  stinking.  I  moved  a  meat  barrel 
containing  meat  scrap  and  a  rat  Jumped  out 
and  nearly  knocked  my  hat  off.  I  noticed 
that  the  rat  entered  the  rear  of  subject  plant. 

This  plant  has  no  holding  pens  for  live- 
stock so  it  was  apparent  that  the  livestock 
is  unloaded  directly  from  trucks  into  the 
plant. 

OREGON 

Plant  No.  1 
Subject  plant  operates  under  Oregon  State 
inspection  and  has  been  approved  for  grad- 
ing. There  Is  a  threat  of  withdrawing  grad- 
ing as  general  sanitation  is  poor,  Inedible 
materials,  slinks  and  animal  food  not  prop- 
erly decbaracterlzatlon.  Inadequate  fly  con- 
trol, exterior  premises  very  untidy,  unusual- 
ly large  collection  of  rubbish.  Inedible  and 
condemned,  room  dirty.  Doors,  walls  paint 
scaling  off,  lighting  inadequate  on  kill  and 
in  boning  room  employees  wear  dirty  clothes. 

Plant  No.  2 

I  visited  the  subject  plant  at  10:00  ajn.. 
Monday  morning,  July  31.  The  walls  were 
splattered  with  emulsion  from  grinders  and 
stuffers,  there  was  water  ankle-deep  on  the 
floor  and  employees  were  wading  around  like 
It  was  a  normal  condition.  The  lighting  was 
poor  and  the  ceilings  were  dirty.  The  con- 
crete floor  was  cracked  in  a  good  many 
places,  the  smoke  trees  were  evidently  not 
cleaned.  The  plant  operates  under  Portland 
City  inspection.  I  was  told  the  inspector 
comes  in  every  day. 

PEMHatLTAWTA 

Plant  No.  1 

Meat  In  holding  cooler  In  direct  contact 
with  dirty  standing  water  on  floor.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  beef  quarters  on  hand  showed 
evidence  of  bruises,  sores,  etc.  General  sani- 
tation of  entire  establishment  was  very  poor. 

Plant  No.  2 
Packinghouse  located  at  Pennsylvania  was 
visited  and  a  tour  of  the  premises  was  oon- 
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.    Cattle    and    swine    are 

slaughtered  and  sausage  products  are  manu- 
factured. Country-style  smoked  hams  are 
aged  for  six  months  on  the  premises.  All  areas 

visited  had  a  disagreeable  odor.  said 

this  was  because  hia  septic  tank  was  too 
■mall. 

Plant  No.  3 
Piles  were  prevalent  In  processing  area. 
Large  door  with  no  screen  was  open  at  rear 
of  building.  Live  animals  are  unloaded  and 
enter  at  this  door.  No  separation  between 
this  area  and  a  packaging  department. 

Saiisage  processing  room  was  piled  with 
debris  under  racks  and  tables.  Walls  are  of 
tile  construction  but  needed  repair  and 
cleaning. 

Plant  No.  4 
Racks  for  storing  product  In  freezer  were 
rusty.  Trays  used  In  the  racks  were  rusty 
and  badly  In  need  of  cleaning.  Cardboard 
dividers  were  used  to  separate  the  meat 
product.  This  cardboard  was  being  picked 
up  from  the  floor  after  being  walked  on  by 
the  employees.  Some  of  It  was  covered  with 
blood  from  the  floor.  Dirt  was  prevalent  on 
window  sills  behind  table  where  product  was 
beln«  packaged. 

Accumulation  of  fllth  In  comers  and 
along  walls  In  processing  room. 

Nonfederally  inspected  beef  was  being 
sliced  on  a  dirty  piece  of  eqxilpment. 

Floors  and  walls  In  all  areas  needed 
cleaning. 

Plant  No.  5 
Medium    sized    slaughter    and    processing 
company.  Conducts  edible  rendering. 

Two  Inch  long  paint  scales  hanging  direct- 
ly over  exposed  meat  product  In  shipping 
room. 

Etoors,  walls,  floors,  work  tables  and  other 
equipment  encrvisted  with  grease  and  dirt. 

Welfare  room  sewer  plugged  and  water  was 
pouring  down  stairway  to  two  processing 
floors  below. 

Walls  In  all  departments  cracked  and 
crumbling. 

General  sanitation  very  poor. 
Plant  No.  6 

I  visited  plant  while  In  operation.  The 
place  was  very  dirty.  Personnel  was  dirty. 
working  In  street  clothes,  one  was  smoking. 
Equipment  was  In  bad  need  of  cleaning 
there  was  a  build  up  of  grease  and  dirt  that 
was  not  from  the  days  operation.  Mold  wa.g 
prevalent  on  the  walls  In  the  cooler  where 
meat  product  was  stored. 

Entrance  to  the  processing  room  was  piled 
high  with  debris.  All  floors  were  covered  with 
fats  and  particles  of  meats  from  days  of  ac- 
cumulation. This  plant  processes  a  large 
quantity  of  beef  products  such  as  steak  pat- 
ties, wafer  steaks,  hambtu-ger,  and  etc  The 
compliance  staff  recently  reported  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  by  this  flrm. 
Plant  No.  7 

Slaughter  and  boning.  Sanitation  very 
poor.  Employees  handling  product  with  fllthy 
clothing.  Floors,  doors,  tables  etc.  encrusted 
with  grease  and  dirt.  Meat  hooks  and  rails 
dirty  and  rusty.  Dirty  rusty  metal  drums  for 
bones  and  fat. 

SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

Plant  No.  1 

Rusty  equipment  racks,  tables,  meat  trucks 
hooks,  etc..  In  use  In  all  areas. 

Most  floors  covered  with  heavy  deposits  of 
saw  dust. 

Unclean  pork  fat  being  used  in  products. 

Heavy  deposits  of  tar  on  smoke  house  doors. 

Dirty  smoke  sticks  In  use. 

Evidence  of  overhead  leak  and  condensa- 
tion drips  In  product  working  areas. 

Products  In  freezer  covered  with  dirty  Ice 
from  refrigeration  colls. 

Paint  peeling  from  walls  and  painted 
equipment. 
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Deep    cuts    and    cracks   In   wood    boning 
t>oards. 

Low  hanging,  unprotected  light  bulbs  In 
work  area. 

Plant  No.  2 

Dirty  wood  racks  used  for  storing  products. 

Floor  In  bad  repair. 

Tin  roof  over  slaughtering   and   dressing 
area  not  rain  proof  (Many  nail  holes). 


Plant  No.  3 


Plant  No.  3 

KllUng  and  dressing  area  heavy  with  flies. 

Floors  throughout  plant  In  bad  repair 

poor  drainage  many  puddles. 

Rusty  equipment — meat  micks,  tables, 
saws,  hooks,  in  use  in  the  plant. 

Boning  boards  rough  and  cracked. 

Employee    washing    floor    in    cooler    with 

strong  detergent  containing  a  dlsinfector 

splashing  low  hanging  and  low  stored  prod- 
ucts. 

Off  condition  livers  stored  loose  In  some 
area  with  other  loose  products. 

Paint  peeling  off  most  walls. 

Low  hanging  unprotected  light  bulbs  In 
working  areas. 

Plant  No.  4 

Inspector — examining  viscera  during  dress- 
ing operation  in  a  community  pan  contain- 
ing several  sets  of  viscera. 

Rusty  rails,  meat  trucks,  and  hooks  In  use 
In  the  plant. 

Floors  throughout  the  plant  In  bad  repair, 
many  puddles. 

Chopping  table  made  of  rough  6'  x  6'  many 
deep  chips  (app.  i  inch  deep)  cut  out. 
Paint  peeling  off  walls. 
Evidence    of    refrigeration   ducts    blowing 
particles  of  dirt  on  product. 

TEMKESSES 

Plant  No.  1 

Facilities :  All  departments  badly  crowded 
Meat  trucks,  floats,  etc.  hauling  meat  came 
In  contact  with  product  becaiise  of  conges- 
tion. Dry  storage  was  Inadequate.  Knocked 
down  boxes  and  cartons  stored  on  floor  In 
packing  departments.  Handwashing  facul- 
ties not  noted  In  some  departments.  Some 
outside  openings  were  not  screened. 

Equipment:  Metal  product  equipment  was 
In  poor  state  of  sanitation.  Some  wooden 
cutting  and  boning  boards  were  In  need  of 
replacement  because  of  splinters.  Wooden 
racks  were  In  use  for  storage  of  product. 

Sanitation:  Sanitation  was  generally  poor. 
Floors,  walls,  ceUlngs,  rails  and  the  main 
office  were  dirty. 

Premises:  Considerable  debris  around  the 
outside  of  the  building.  Fly  breeding  places 
were  noted. 

TEXAS 

Plant  No.  1 
"Sanitary  practices  are  not  considered  In 
handling  carcasses  or  meat.  The  equipment 
In  the  kill  floor  is  rusty,  and  dirty  with  old 
accumulated  fllth.  Evidence  of  rats  can  easily 
be  found  inside  and  out  of  the  building. 
City  water  is  used,  but  all  drainage  from 
this  plant  is  piped  Into  a  creek  located  ap- 
proximately 100  yards  east  of  the  building. 
Flies  were  seen  by  the  thousands  outside  and 
of  course  inside  on  the  meat.  Dogs  and  chick- 
ens were  running  around  loose  In  the  yard 
of  this  establishment.  The  pens  are  about 
two  feet  high  In  accumulated  stock  manure." 
Plant  No.  2 


Sanitary  practices  are  not  considered  In 
handling  carcasses  or  meat.  The  equipment 
in  the  kill  floor  is  rusty,  and  dirty  with  old 
accumulated  fllth.  Evidence  of  rats  can  easily 
be  found  Inside  &  out  of  the  building.  City 
water  is  used,  but  all  drainage  from  this 
plant  Is  piped  Into  a  creek  located  approx. 
100  yards  east  of  the  building.  Files  were  seen 
by  the  thousands  outside  and  of  course  in- 
side on  the  meat.  Dogs  and  chickens  were 
running  around  loose  in  the  yard  of  this 
establishment.  The  pens  are  about  two  feet 
high  In  accumulated  stock  manure. 


Smokehouse  combined  with  a  retail  meat 
business  and  killing  plant  is  located  about 
Ave  miles  out  of  town.  The  surrounding  en- 
vironment Is  very  unsanitary.  The  inside  of 
this  plant  is  as  dirty  and  fllthy  as  any  place 
can  get.  Well  water  is  used  and  the  drainage 
from  said  plant  Is  piped  to  a  creek  approxi- 
mately 100  feet  from  the  plant.  Inedible  ma- 
terial Is  picked  up  by  the  company  of  Texas 
About  20  to  25  head  of  cattle  are  slaughtered 
per  week. 

This  plant  operates  under  no  Inspectton, 

Mr. indicated  to  me  that  he  has  been 

in  business  for  seven  years  and  has  never 
been  visited  by  a  State  health  official.  Further 

stated    that    a    county    officer    from   

checks  his  premises  for  sanitation  occasion- 
ally. Observations:  Plies,  birds  nests,  cobwebs, 
weeds,  manure,  dried  blood,  causing  very  un- 
pleasant odors  welcomes  any  visitor  to  this 
plant. 

Plant  No.  4 

ThU  Is  a  city  Inspected  eetabllahment. 
manned  by  two  city  Inspectors, .  Dur- 
ing my  visit  thru  this  plant  I  asked  Mr. . 

what  agent  was  being  tised  to  decharacterlze 
Inedible  product  that  is  l>elng  packed  by 
this     establishment.     He     did     not     know. 

Mr.    answered    by    saying    powdered 

charcoal.  Upon  observation  of  the  packing 
of  said  product  I  noted  that  very  minute 
amounts  of  charcoal  Is  being  used  per  box 
This  product  was  being  packed  In  used  boxes 
still  bearing  the  Federal  Poultry  Inspection 

legend  and  grade  mark; stated  that 

the  legends  are  removed  as  the  product  Is 
being  packed. 

Edible  meat  drums  were  very  dirty,  con- 
taminated with  rust  and  the  Inside  showed 
a  very  poor  Job  of  washing.  Some  of  the  lips 
were  broken  with  meat  embedded  In.  The 
paint  on  all  walls  Is  flaking  off,  some  was 
evident  on  hanging  tieet  fore  shanks.  Hair 
bruises,  and  kill  dirt  was  also  noUced  on 
these  carcasses.  Piles  were  swarming  on  the 
back  dock.  Spitting  on  the  floor  by  an  em- 
ployee  was  noted.  Several  wore  clothing  that 
appeared  to  have  been  worn  more  than  one 
day  and  was  very  dirty.  The  Inedible  drums  In 
the  boning  room  had  an  offensive  odor.  These 
were  full  of  bones  and  others  in  the  tank 
room  were  not  being  washed  properly  after 
they  were  emptied.  The  rails  and  trolleys 
were  rusty. 

UTAH 

Inspection  of  N.P.L  meat  product  In  Utah 
Is  rather  ineffective.  For  some  months  there 
has  been  a  vacancy  In  the  top  position. 
Dr.  Versluis  reached  the  mandatory  retire- 
ment age  and  to  our  knowledge  has  not  been 
replaced. 

Historically  poUtlcal  and  religious  Inter- 
ference in  Utah  has  been  prevalent.  The 
result  has  been  little  accomplished  in  state 
meat  inspection  which  affords  consumer 
protection. 

In  our  opinion  no  real  progress  has  been 
made  In  Utah  meat  inspection  since  1963. 

VERMONT 

Plant  No.  1 
July  28,  1967.  Vermont's  largest  meat 
processor — operated  for  many  years  under 
the  local  (city)  health  department  inspec- 
tion. Recently  came  under  the  sUte  pro- 
gram. 

Old  three  story  building — cement  floors 
and  walls.  Many  cracks  and  broken  areas  in 
both.  Cooler  doors  wooden  and  watersoaked. 
Many  meat  handling  trucks  rusty  and  cor- 
roded. 

No  separation  between  sausage  stuffing 
room  and  refrigerating  equipment  area  with 
result  that  the  entire  area  is  stifling  hot. 
Employee's  lunch  room,  with  coffee  urn,  is 
one  comer  of  a  processing  room.  Prevalent 
use  of  wood  racks  and  equipment  In  process- 
ing room,  coolers  and  shipping  area. 
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Old  hardwood  barrels  with  rusted  hoops 
used  for  holding  product  In  curing  room. 

Boning  room  congested,  cluttered  and  un- 
tidy, dented  rusty  barrels  used  for  bones 
and  fat. 

Ice  machine  blades  rusty  and  pitted. 

A  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to 
"spruce  up"  the  place  with  a  heavy  coat  of 
paint  on  walls  and  some  metal  equipment. 

Many  openings  between  floors,  with  open 
stairways  and  storage  beneath.  A  couple  of 
these  floor  openings  are  used  to  drop  par- 
tially processed  meat  from  one  floor  to 
another.  Only  protection  Is  a  metal  lining 
of  the  hole. 

No  restriction  on  storage  of  Nitrites. 

VIRGINIA 

Plant  No.  1 

No  light  bulbs,  incandescent  or  fluores- 
cent tubes,  had  protected  devices  on  them. 
The  killing  floor  equipment  was  rather  prim- 
itive and  rusty.  The  beef  rail  is  not  suf- 
ficiently high  to  prevent  the  beef  carcass 
necks  from  dragging  the  floor.  When  I  men- 
tioned the  low  beef    rail  In  the  beef  chill 

room  and  the  kill  floor  to  he  stated 

they  were  giving  some  thought  to  renovat- 
ing the  beef  kill  floor  and  raising  the  rails 
m  the  beef  chill  room. 

The  livestock  receiving  and  holding  area 
was  paved  with  badly  cracked  concrete  and 
poorly  drained.  The  wooden  pens  were  badly 
In  need  of  repair. 

All  storage  of  containers  in  all  operation 
rooms  were  on  wooden  truck  type  pallets 
or  were  placed  directly  on  the  floor.  San- 
itation In  this  plant  was  lacking.  Approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  all  work  tables  in 
the  plant  were  of  non-approved  wood  con- 
struction. 

This  firm  employs  approximately  15  reg- 
ular employees.  They  do  not  have  a  dressing 
room  or  an  eating  area  for  the  employees. 

WASHINGTON 

Plant  No.  1 
I  recently  visited  the  subject  plant  which 
operates  under  Washington  State  Inspection. 
It  Is  an  old  wood  and  concrete  structure. 
Killing  of  cattle  done  In  a  small  area.  Sani- 
tation and  lighting  very  poor.  Inedible  ma- 
terial hauled  way  to  a  rendering  plant  with- 
out decharacterlzing.  Fabricating  on  wooden 
tables  and  sawdust  on  the  floor.  Exterior 
premises  dirty  with  barrels  of  inedible  ma- 
terial sitting  around. 

WEST   VntOINIA 

Plant  No.  1 

Exhibit  1  shows  In  the  foreground  the 
sewage  settling  lagoon  and  two  wlndowj 
near  the  roof  of  the  main  building.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  these  windows  were  propped 
open  and  not  screened. 

Exhibit  2  shows  on  the  right  end  of  build- 
ing two  rooms  approximately  6x8  feet  each. 
In  the  lefthand  room  Is  the  refrigeration 
compressor  equipment.  The  righthand  room 
is  storage  for  unopened  containers  of  spices 
but  both  rooms  also  have  miscellaneous  odds 
and  ends,  rubbish,  etc.  In  them.  Each  room 
has  a  double  door  constructed  of  wood,  which 
In  the  summer  Is  generally  left  open,  making 
the  rooms  excellent  harbors  for  rodents  and 
vermin. 

Exhibit  3  shows  the  livestock  receiving  area 
and  unloading  gate  at  the  left  end  of  the 
building  together  with  a  double  door,  both 
of  which  have  openings  where  rodents  may 
enter.  Also  note  in  this  exhibit  ruts  in  drive 
area  and  unused  odds  and  ends  of  wood  and 
equipment  littering  area. 

Plant  No.  2 
The  killing  floor  Is  approximately  20x60 
feet  and  has  a  wooden  knocking  pen  of  un- 
dressed lumber  with  an  open  beam  and  cell- 
ing constructed  of  wood.  The  floor  Is  of 
rough  concrete  with  only  one  three  Inch 
drain,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  neces- 
sary killing  floor  equipment,  including  a  par- 
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tlally  painted  rusty  metal  table  used  to  trim 
beef,  head  meat,  lips  and  heart  which  are 
then  dropped  Into  an  unsanitary  battered 
lard  type  drum  of  approximately  60-gallon 
capacity  which  Is  half  filled  with  water  that 
Is  contaminated  with  Ingesta  material,  hair, 
etc.  for  a  community  bath.  When  the  killing 
Is  over  this  drum  Is  moved  into  the  chill 
room. 

On  a  liver  rack  truck  I  observed  two  beef 
livers  that  had  small  abscesses  on  them;  also 
one  abscessed  and  one  parasitic  pork  liver. 
Pointing  this  out  to  Mr.  Thompson,  he  re- 
marked that  they  were  going  to  recheck  the 
livers  and  Indicated  a  wire-bound  wooden 
poultry  type  shook  box  which  was  half  filled 
with  badly  abscessed  liver  and  other  offal, 
saying  that  there  was  where  the  Inedible 
products  go  and  the  boxes  marked  with  a  felt 
oil  type  pencil  "Fish  Feed". 

Of  four  windows,  each  approximately  18" 
square,  which  were  screened,  two  of  the 
screens  had  holes  approximately  the  size  of 
a  small  grapefruit.  In  my  opinion,  this  kill- 
ing floor  is  a  very  primitive  type  operation. 
Each  week  they  slaughter  approximately  40 
cattle  of  the  grade  previously  mentioned,  8 
hogs  of  the  type  mentioned  and  on  the  aver- 
age 6  calves  and  sheep. 

wiscoNsnr 
Plant  No.  I 

City  of  Milwaukee  ordinances  do  not  re- 
quire continuous  inspection  of  calves  and 
lamb.  ,  operating  under  City  of  Mil- 
waukee Health  Department  regulations, 
slaughters  approximately  1,000  calves  per 
week.  No  Inspector  Is  present  dxirlng  slaught- 
ering operations.  Each  morning  a  non-vet- 
erinarian employee  of  the  City  of  Milwaiikee 
examinee  and  stamps  calf  and  lamb  car- 
casses slaughtered  the  previous  day  so  each 
carcass,  though  having  received  neither  ante 
mortem  nor  post  mortem  inspection,  proudly 
bears  Milwaukee  Health  Department  marks 
of  Inspection. 

Plant  IVo.  2 

operating  tinder  City  of  Milwaukee 

Inspection,  had  been  a  prime  recipient  of 
cancer  eye  and  diseased  cattle  shipped  troax 
Montana.  These  diseased  cattle  had  been  ap- 
proved for  Interstate  movement  to  approved 
slaughtering  establishments  by  Montana  au- 
thorities but  had  been  "shortstopped"  by 
an  enterprising  cattle  dealer  and  diverted  to 
a  more  lucrative  market— often  . 

Present  requirements  within  the  state 
Include  only  token  surveys  at  six  month 
Intervals.  Utilization  of  by  products  as  a 
substitute  for  meat  ingredients  In  comlnuted 
products  is  still  commonplace.  Ham  loaf 
rarely  Includes  ham;  pork  trimmings  and 
veal  with  appropriate  amounts  of  cereal 
would  be  more  likely.  Trichina  controls  have 
been  voluntarily  subscribed  to  by  many 
sausage  manufacturers  out  of  fear  that  a 
"Brownsville  Incident"  will  mln  their  busi- 
ness. The  old  die  hard  German  sausage 
maker  still  remains  outside  this  mainstream 
of  nebulous  compliance.  He  still  contends 
frozen  pork  or  heating  to  137  deg.  P  "Ist  nicht 
gut  fur  die  wurst"  and  very  difficult  to  con- 
vince otherwise. 

Packers  operating  within  small  communi- 
ties  such   as demand  Inspection   from 

local  authorities  to  lend  that  aura  of 
respectability  to  their  products.  These  In- 
spectors are  responsible  to  the  packer.  As  an 
example,  the  Inspector,  a  layman,  assigned 

to conducts     swine     and     cattle     post 

mortem  Inspection  without  ever  having  had 
training  for  disposition  determination.  Sau- 
sage, ham,  and  bacon  produced  by  the  com- 
pany bears  the  marks  of  city  inspection  yet 
the  inspector  has  no  knowledge  of  restricted 
additives,  formulations,  processing  etc.  and 
admittedly  exercises  no  control  over  commi- 
nuted product  production. 

Startling  improvements  In  sanitation  have 
occurred  within  recent  months.  Much  still 
remains  undone.  Certainly  the  steady  hand 


and  Influence  of  some  Impartial  government 
agency  is  mandatory  If  realistic  and  mean- 
ingful sanitation  and  product  control  Is  to 
become  effective  and  replace  haphazard  and 
nebulous  current  Inspectlonal  systems. 

Recently  enacted  legislation  has  provided 
a  State  of  Wisconsin  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram. Though  Initial  portions  of  the  program 
are  scheduled  for  implementation  January  1, 
1968,  effects  are  already  apparent. 

In  1963,  I  had  been  requested  by  the  In- 
spector in  Charge  at  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
to  survey  sanitary  conditions  and  processing 
controls  at  the  nonfederally  Inspected  plants 
throughout  Wisconsin.  The  1963  survey  re- 
vealed deplorable  sanitary  conditions  and  an 
almost  lack  of  processing  controls.  Exceaslve 
use  of  cereal  extenders,  substitution  of  meat 
byproducts  for  meat  ingredients,  minimal 
or  no  control  over  restricted  additives,  de- 
ceptive labeling,  rotted  wooden  equipment, 
rusted  containers,  frequent  and  direct  con- 
tamination of  product,  token  cleanup  meth- 
ods, all  were  generally  accepted  and  com- 
monplace. 

Subsequent  surveys  of  exempted  establish- 
ments and  sausage  manufacturers  supplying 
the  exempted  establishments  has  revealed 
gradual  Improvement.  Within  the  past  18 
months  this  Improvement  has  been  acceler- 
ated and  has  become  startling.  Undoubtedly 
apprehension  over  requirements  of  the  Im- 
pending state  program  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible. Many  local  meat  packers  speak  of 
"going  federal"  and  accordingly  modify 
processing  methods,  obtain  new  equipment 
and  Improve  existing  structures. 

Events  such  as  the  BrownvUle  incident  In 
which  38  people  became  ill  with  trichinosis 

and  the  ease  with  which ,  et  al.  could 

move  undeterred  about  the  state  fostered  a 
general  awareness  that  some  governmental 
sanction  was  vital  and  neceesary  to  provide 
and  mirror  a  favorable  meat  production 
image  In  Wisconsin. 

Current  surveys  still  reveal  many  dis- 
crepancies at  variance  with  UJ3.  require- 
ments. Page  after  page  would  be  required  to 
enumerate  specific  examples  In  speclflc 
plants.  Common  discrepancies  generalized  to 
most  plants  Include  excessive  use  of  wood  not 
susceptible  of  adequate  sanitation,  rusty 
galvanized  equipment,  direct  contamination 
of  product  from  overhead  structures  and  in- 
effective cleanups.  Little  control  exists  over 
formulation  and  ingredients. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  hope  that  later  today  we,  without 
even  one  negative  vote,  will  pass  this 
much-needed  bill  that  was  reported 
imanimously  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

May  I  at  the  outset  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  afid  admiration  for  those 
Senators  who  have  participated  in  bring- 
ing this  fine  measure  out  of  the  Agrlctil- 
ture  and  Forestry  Committee. 

The  present  Presiding  OflBcer  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia) ,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
I  tun  told,  worked  very  hard  in  commit- 
tee, over  a  number  of  days,  and  assisted 
greatly  in  perfecting  the  bill  which  we 
are  considering.  I  know,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  Is 
occupying  the  seat  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  he  would  like  to  add  his  voice 
to  the  remarks  that  have  been  made 
here. 

Perhaps  I  should  not  say  a  word  in 
support  of  this  measure.  As  a  former 
trial  lawyer  in  Ohio,  I  know  the  danger 
of  overtrying  a  case.  We  have  listened 
here  to  magnificent  arguments  made  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montota]  and  the  distin- 
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gulshed  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MoNDALE],  both  of  whom  worked  hard  in 
committee  and  who  Save  presented  fine 
argimients  for  the  passage  of  this  needed 
legislation.  They  are  doing  something 
today  for  the  housewives  and  families  of 
America. 

Mr.  President,  American  hoxisewives 
should  never  have  to  take  a  chance  on 
purchasing  dirty  or  imwholesome  meat. 
For  the  most  part.  Americans  are  re- 
ceiving the  finest  and  most  wholesome 
meat  of  any  people  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, the  fact  is  that  there  are  some 
unscrupulous  meat  producers  and  proc- 
essors who  peddle  meat  which  does  not 
conform  to  Federal  standards.  In  short, 
too  often  contaminated  or  unclean  meat 
Is  sold  to  unsuspecting  consumers. 

The  outmoded  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion law  has  been  on  the  statute  books 
with  little  change  for  more  than  60  years. 
Times  have  changed   The  slaughter  of 
livestock  is  no  longer  concentrated  in 
Chicago  and  in  other  large  meatpacking 
centers.  In  recent  years  slaughterhouses 
have  become  much  more  numerous  and 
have  moved  closer  to  livestock  feeding 
areas.  At  the  same  time,  plants  manu- 
facturing meat  products  tend  to  be  lo- 
cated near  the  large  consumer  markets 
Under  present  law  Federal  inspection 
is  limited  to  meat  transported  in  Inter- 
state and  foreign  commerce.  However 
jnuch  of  the  meat  produced  and  processed 
in  the  Nation  today  never  crosses  a  State 
line.  Only  about  one-half  of  the  States 
today  provide  mandatory  inspection  of 
meat    and    meat    products    that    move 
within  State   boundaries.   Eight   States 
have  no  meat  inspection  laws  whatever 
although  all  of  them  do  have  general 
food  or  sanitation  statutes.  This  is  an  un- 
conscionable   situation.    Many    of    the 
States  simply  are  not  doing  their  job  In 
protecting  their  citizens  from  imhealthy 
or  unwholesome  meat. 

The  need  to  update  our  present  na- 
tional system  of  meat  inspection  is  ur- 
gent. Despite  the  attempts  of  the  States 
to  do  so.  many  have  not  been  able  to 
accomplish  this  task  on  their  own  One 
reason  is  lack  of  money  to  finance  State 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  when  it  comes  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  cleanliness  of  the  meat  we  eat 
frankly,  it  is  no  time  to  quibble  unduly 
about  States'  rights  or  costs.  We  need  the 
strongest  possible  meat  inspection  bill. 
A  watered-down  measure  is  not  good 
enough.  One  estimate  of  the  cost  of  good 
consumer  protection  of  meat  sets  the  cost 
at  less  than  one-sixth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
of  meat.  Contaminated  meat,  dirty  meat, 
meat  from  sick  animals,  and  meat  not 
good  enough  for  dog  or  cat  food  must 
imder  no  circumstances  be  permitted  to 
be  sold  for  human  consumption. 

Adequate  protection  can  be  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  our 
Federal  system.  However,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  does  not 
go  far  enough.  It  lacks  the  power  to  move 
States  that  might  be  laggard  in  estab- 
lishing and  enforcing  meat  Inspection 
laws  to  take  steps  to  protect  the  weU- 
being  of  consumers  within  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and  the  dis- 
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tingulshed  junior  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  MoNDALE]  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  their  efforts  to  strengthen, 
update,  and  reinforce  meat  inspection 
procedures  throughout  the  Nation.  Many 
of  their  proposals  have  been  incorpo- 
rated in  the  pending  bill,  S.  2147,  wliich  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  over  the 
bill  passed  in  the  other  body. 

The  legislative  proposal  under  consid- 
eration will  preserve  the  basic  Federal- 
State  cooperative  relationship.  It  pro- 
vides for  Federal  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  individual  States  to  assist 
them  in  development  of  State  stand- 
ards at  least  equal  to  Federal  standards. 
This  financial  aid  could  amount  to  as 
much  as  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  State 
program.  States  would  be  given  2  years 
to  establish  such  a  system,  unless  the 
Governor  elected  to  come  under  the  Fed- 
eral system  immediately.  Also,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  empow- 
ered to  inspect  intrastate  meat  plants 
during  the  2-year  interim  period  and 
to  take  immediate  action  against  any 
such  plant  that  endangers  public  health 
If  State  officials  failed  to  eliminate  the 
health  hazard.  If  within  2  years  a  State 
failed  to  provide  adequate  meat  inspec- 
tion for  meat  produced  and  processed 
within  its  borders,  complete  Federal  in- 
spection service  would  be  provided  in 
that  State. 

This  proposal  allows  States  that 
choose  to  expand  their  programs  to  do 
so.  If  a  State  failed  to  put  its  own  house 
in  order.  Federal  inspection  would  be 
extended  to  all  slaughter  and  meat-proc- 
essing plants  in  that  State  without  re- 
gard for  whether  or  not  the  meat  moved 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  the  new  Ohio  meat  inspection  law 
which  becomes  effective  next  July  1  pro- 
vides regulations  which  are  the  same  as 
Federal  rules  applicable  to  meat  sold  in 
interstate    commerce.    Ohio    consumers 
will    be    protected    against   adulterated 
meat  regardless  of  what  meat  inspec- 
tion bill  Is  passed  by  Congress.  But  we 
need  this  bill,  and  we  need  it  very  much. 
The  people  of  the  Nation  need  It,  and, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset.  It  is  my  hope 
that  there  will   be  not  one  dissenting 
vote  cast  when  the  Senate  votes  later 
today.  My  State  of  Ohio  is  counting  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  for  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  State  program,  esti- 
mated at  $1.7  million  a  year.  I  am  liappy 
to  report  that  my  home  city  of  Cleveland 
has  had  an  Inspection  program  based 
on  the  Federal  system  since  1908.  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  enactment  of  a  mean- 
ingful Federal  meat  Inspection  law,  citi- 
zens of  all  the  States  can  enjoy  the  same 
protection  as  all  citizens  of  Ohio  will 
soon  be  afforded. 

Mr.  President,  the  States  should  have 
one  more  chance,  with  Federal  aid,  to  do 
what  many  have  neglected  hi  the  past. 
If  any  State  should  fall  to  take  advan- 
tage of  that  opportunity  within  2  or  3 
years,  there  is  no  rational  alternative  to 
Federal  Inspection  of  all  meat  plants 
within  its  borders. 

The  health  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  Is  certainly  one  of  our  primary 
concerns.  We  must  without  delay  pass 
this  meat  Inspection  bill  to  correct  once 


and  for  all  abominable  conditions  which 
exist  hi  many  States  under  existing  out- 
moded legislation. 

President  Johnson  Is  to  be  highly 
praised  for  speaking  out  urging  that  we 
In  the  Congress,  before  adjournment 
pass  pending  bills  providing  consumer 
protection.  The  meat  inspection  bill 
which  we  are  presently  debating  la 
greatly  needed  In  all  sections  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  first  con- 
sumer protection  bill  referred  to  by  our 
President  when  he  recently  listed  various 
bills  to  protect  consumers  that  he  hoped 
Congress  would  pass  before  adjourning 
Our  colleagues  who  in  committee  rewrote 
the  bill  from  the  other  body  and  sent 
from  committee  to  the  Senate  this  greatly 
amended  and  strengthened  bill,  deserve 
our  praise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  before  adjournment 
next  month  we  in  the  Senate  will  enact 
strong  biUs  requiring  safety  regulations 
for  the  building  of  pipelines. 

That  is  another  needed  legislative  pro- 
posal that  the  President  said  he  hoped 
Congress  would  enact  before  adjourn- 
ment. Also,  we  Americans  may  expect 
there  are  likely  to  be  some  tragedies  at 
Christmastime  due  to  the  delay  in  enact- 
ing Into  law  legislation  now  pending  in 
Congress  to  provide  adequate  protection 
against  flammable  fabrics.  Such  a  meas- 
ure Is  also  on  the  President's  list 

We  read  dally  in  Washington  newspa- 
pers of  citizens  having  been  swindled  In 
real  estate  deals  and  deceived  by  sharp 
operators  who  make  extravagant  claims 
M  to  what  they  will  do  and  then  secure 
signatures  on  the  dotted  line  contradic- 
tory to  promises  they  have  made.  This 
swindling  in  the  real  estate  and  home  re- 
pah-  fields  must  be  ended  by  enactment 
of  pending  legislative  proposals.  That  Is 
another  of  the  proposals  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens  to  which  President 
Johnson  referred. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  soon 
act  on  a  really  strong  and  effective  truth- 
in-lending  bill.  I  have  spoken  out  in  favor 
of  that  measiu-e  before,  supporting  the 
position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirje].  Many 
Senators  who  are  now  present  in  the 
Chamber  supported  truth  In  lending 
when  It  was  Introduced  by  that  great 
former  Senator  from  the  State  of  lUlnois, 
Mr.  Douglas.  Truth  In  lending  is  an- 
other proposal  which  the  President  urged 
Congress  to  enact  before  adjournment. 
We  in  the  Senate,  of  course,  passed  such 
legislation  earlier  this  year. 

The  hour  Is  late.  We  should  proceed  to 
pass  legislation  to  protect  the  consuming 
public  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  should  like  to  take 
a  moment  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  characteristic  courage  and 
brilliance  on  this  important  issue  of  ade- 
quate meat  inspection  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  consumer. 

It  was  recently  my  privilege  to  speak 
in  Ohio,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  that 
the  citizens  of  the  Senator's  State  have 
the  same  high  Impression  of  his  per- 
formance afi  do  we.  They  are  delighted 
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with  and  proud  of  their  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YouNO]. 

The  Senator's  speech  today  Is  char- 
acteristic of  the  reasons  why  his  con- 
stituents hold  him  in  such  high  esteem. 
I  was  particularly  grateful  to  see  the 
Senator  place  this  Issue  In  perspective, 
first  by  pointing  out  its  primary  impor- 
tance, and  the  fact  that  the  President 
has  listed  it  as  No.  1,  but  also  Indicating 
that  there  are  also  a  number  of  other 
consumer -related  Issues  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  also  need  to  be  acted  upon,  if 
we  are  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  American  consumer. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  his  fine 
speech,  and  am  proud  to  serve  In  the 
Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mirmesota  for  his  very  flat- 
tering remarks. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Yes.  In  fact.  I 
am  about  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  too, 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  great  contribution  here  this 
afternoon.  His  wisdom  in  seeking  to  pro- 
tect the  general  public  has  always  been 
evident  at  least  since  I  have  been  here. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  splendid  statement  today  with  respect 
to  the  American  consumer,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility that  we  should  assimie  for 
his  protection.  Certainly,  the  Senator's 
constituency  is  to  be  congratulated,  be- 
cause he  has  always  been  present  in  this 
Chamber,  fighting  in  behalf  of  every  im- 
portant issue  affecting  his  constituency 
and  the  Americsm  people,  and  has  al- 
ways lifted  his  voice  with  fervor  to  try  to 
articulate  his  views,  which  are  indeed  the 
product  of  great  wisdom  and  good  rea- 
soning. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  for  his  very  fine  statement 
regarding  me.  It  makes  me  feel  very  good, 
indeed. 

I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  let  this  moment  pass  with- 
out commenting  on  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  made  a 
very  forthright  and  excellent  statement 
which  will  contribute  to  the  debate  and 
the  legislative  history  of  the  pending  leg- 
islation. 

As  I  said  before  in  my  principal  state- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
given  of  his  time,  energy,  wisdom,  and 
good  judgment  In  an  effort  to  reach  what 
we  consider  to  be  the  best  possible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  facing  us  with 
respect  to  the  American  consumer.  I  also 
thank  the  Senator  for  the  kind  words 
which  he  expressed  in  my  behalf. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the  na- 
ture of  the  proceedings  by  which  we  ar- 
rived at  what  some  have.  I  think,  mis- 
takenly referred  to  as  a  compromise  re- 
quires some  explanation  to  be  made  here. 


I  do  not  regard  the  proposal  that  we 
have  unanimously  recommended  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try to  be  a  c<Hnpromise  in  any  sense 
whatsoever.  It  Is  an  agreement  which 
men  of  good  will  have  reached  In  an  ef- 
fort to  achieve  the  objective  of  whole- 
some meat  for  the  American  consumer. 
This  was  not  a  question  concerning 
whether  such  protection  would  be  af- 
forded. It  was  a  question  of  how  such 
protection  would  be  afforded. 

It  was  a  highly  complicated,  technical, 
and  difScult  matter  to  achieve  a  pro- 
posal which  would  move  us  along  toward 
that  objective  as  quickly  as  possible. 

At  all  points  during  this  effort  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  showed  not 
only  his  devotion  to  the  objective  of  this 
legislation  but  also  the  brilliance  and 
craftsmanship  of  an  outstanding  lawyer 
in  the  development  of  a  law  which  I 
think  will  be  a  landmark  of  careful, 
practical,  and  effective  legislation  de- 
signed to  protect  the  American  consumer 
and  to  show  proper  deference  and  devo- 
tion to  our  Federal  system  and  an  under- 
standing which  the  industry  is  entitled 
to,  as  well.  I  think  we  blended  all  of  these 
things  together  without  in  any  way  com- 
promising pubUc  health. 

Our  efforts  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessful had  it  not  been  for  the  singular 
devotion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  I  neglected  to  point  out  that  two 
organizations  which  represent  the  broad 
cross  section  of  employees  working  in  the 
slaughtering  and  processing  fields  across 
the  Nation,  both  Federal  and  intra- 
state— the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North  Amer- 
ica, represented  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  their  pres- 
ident, and  Patrick  Gorman,  their  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  the  United  Packing- 
house Food  and  Allied  Workers,  under 
a  Minnesotan.  Ralph  Helstein — are  to 
be  given  great  commendation  for  their 
leadership  and  for  speaking  out  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  consumer.  And 
they  did  so  from  a  8]3ecial  vantage  point. 
They  are  the  people  who  work  In  these 
plants.  They  are  the  people  who,  day 
in  and  day  out,  know  perhaps  more  about 
the  condition  of  meat  slaughtering  and 
processing  than  do  any  other  people  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  opinion  of  my  good  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  with  reference  to 
these  devoted  people  who  came  here 
primarily  to  protect  the  consumers  and 
to  lend  of  their  experience  with  respect 
to  a  provision  for  helping  the  consumers 
in  this  country. 

At  all  times  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  worked 
on  the  pending  bill,  we  had  the  bill  on 
top  of  the  table,  and  we  invited  every- 
body to  come  before  us. 

We  wanted  to  eliminate  opposition, 
and  the  only  thi^  we  told  them  was  that 
uppermost  in  our  minds  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  had  to  have  some  good, 
effective  legislation  for  the  protection  of 
the  consimiers. 

These  people  came  in  and  consulted 


with  us,  whether  they  represented  the 
consumer  groups  or  industry  groups  or 
anybody  else.  We  gave  them  all  a  hearing 
In  our  oCQce  sanctuaries  or  wherever  the 
Senator  and  I  would  meet  with  respect 
to  the  amendments  that  have  been  ap- 
pended to  the  pending  legislation. 

We  had  nothing  to  hide,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  hide  now.  We  feel  that  the 
package — if  one  wants  to  call  it  that — 
that  we  have  presented  here  to  the  Sen- 
ate represents  the  best  blueprint  for 
action  that  we  could  conceive. 

We  also  had  in  mind  the  divergence 
of  opinion  expressed  by  the  other  House 
when  it  considered  the  Purcell  bill  and 
the  Smlth-Poley  bill. 

Our  approach  was  designed  to  meet 
the  objective  of  the  consumer  first  and 
then  to  meet  the  philosophical  differ- 
ences that  existed  in  the  different  ap- 
proaches that  came  before  this  legisla- 
tive forum  or  the  other  legislative  forum 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

With  that  in  mind,  and  without  dero- 
gating the  consumer  interest  and  the 
consumer  objective,  we  put  together  the 
amendments  which  we  think  are  salutjftry 
improvements  in  the  approach  that  we 
both  had  in  mind  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective that  we  desired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
in  our  discussions  and  In  the  public  re- 
porting of  our  deliberations  before  the 
committee,  it  was  quite  right  to  observe 
that,  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
and  by  my  proposal,  we  felt  that  the 
House-passed  proposal  was  deficient  In 
that  it  failed  to  deal  with  the  problem 
of  the  State  that  would  not  on  its  own 
establish  a  system  to  accord  at  least  with 
the  Federal  inspection  system. 

Having  said  that,  there  was  much  good 
In  the  House  bill  with  respect  to  assist- 
ance to  the  States.  Some  of  the  other 
provisions  found  in  the  House  measure 
were  sound  and  good.  And  we  built  on 
that  proposal. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
would  agree  with  me  that  we  beUeve  we 
have  a  stronger  bill,  and  that  in  no  sense 
do  we  intend  to  diminish  our  respect  for 
the  proposal  which  the  House  passed. 

In  that  respect,  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Representative  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Neal  SMrra,  entering  the  Chamber. 

Representative  SicrrH  has  been  a  pio- 
neer In  this  field.  Since  the  beginning  of 
his  distinguished  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  has  firmly  and  cour- 
ageously and  ably  led  the  fight  In  Con- 
gress after  Congress. 

I  am  sure,  assuming  that  we  are  able 
to  effectuate  the  passage  of  strong  legis- 
lation, that  it  will  be  a  great  fulfillment 
for  him  and  will  reflect  his  able  and 
effective  leadership  through  the  years. 

The  distinguished  Representative  from 
Washington,  Mr.  Thomas  Folet,  has 
spoken  out  effectively  for  the  consumer 
interest  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  in  touch  with  Representative  Smith 
and  Representative  Foley  concerning 
what  was  unfolding  with  respect  to  the 
legislation  pending  in  the  Senate. 

My  office  was  In  touch  with  the  office 
of  Representative  Pubcxll  during  the  de- 
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liberations  and  during  the  periods  of 
consultation  between  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  me. 

All  this  was  done  with  the  ardent  hope 
that  the  divergent  views  would  reach  a 
confluence  so  that  concerted  action  could 
take  place  with  respect  to  a  vehicle  to 
meet  the  challenges  we  face  here  In  Con- 
gress. That  vehicle  is  the  pending  bill. 
And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  if  the 
pending  bill  is  approved  as  presented  to 
the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  immediately  take  affirmative  action 
so  that  the  consimier  will  have  an  effec- 
tive law  before  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  my  over- 
riding concern  in  supporting  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  S.  2147,  is  that  the 
consiuners  of  oiu*  Nation  be  assured  as 
soon  as  possible  that  any  meat  they  buy 
is  perfectly  safe  to  eat.  That  situation 
does  not  now  exist. 

While  I  support  the  whole  bill,  I  would 
like  to  mention  in  particular  the  pro- 
vision that  a  Governor  of  a  State  may 
waive  the  2 -year  period  in  the  bill  and 
request  immediate  Federal  inspection.  At 
my  suggestion,  this  provision  was  added 
to  the  bill  which  Senators  Montoya  and 
MoNDALE  worked  out.  These  two  Senators 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  leadership 
and  hard  work  they  have  demonstrated 
in  bringing  this  legislation  before  the 
Senate. 

Without  this  provision  concerning  the 
Governor,  the  2-year  period  would  nm 
its  course  and,  in  the  case  of  those  States 
which  did  not  take  action,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  find  that  the 
State  was  not  Inspecting  meat  in  line 
with  Federal  standards.  Federal  inspec- 
tion would  then  follow. 

With  this  provision  in  the  bill,  a  State 
is  given  a  graceful  way  to  come  under 
Federal  inspection  standards. 

The  possibility  is  increased  of  faster 
protection  for  the  consiuner. 

Meat  businesses  in  a  State  are  spared 
possible  adverse  consumer  reaction  con- 
cerning the  fact  that  inadequate  State 
laws  made  Federal  inspection  necessary. 

The  Federal-State  relationship  is  pre- 
served in  the  pattern  of  Federal-State 
cooperation  which  has  worked  well  in 
other  legislation.- 

The  circumstances  imder  which  a  Gov- 
ernor requests  immediate  Federal  meat 
inspection  would  vary  according  to  the 
powers  of  the  Governors  in  the  different 
States.  If  the  Governor  were  not  em- 
powered by  his  State  constitution  and 
laws  to  make  such  a  request,  then  he 
would  have  to  seek  authority  for  his  ac- 
tion from  his  State  legislature. 

To  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the  primary 
concern  is  that  the  citizens  of  our  Ration 
be  assiu-ed  that  whenever  and  wherever 
they  buy  meat,  they  are  getting  whole- 
some food  which  is  not  a  threat  to  their 
health. 

The  urgency  of  achieving  this  goal  has 
been  emphasized  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Legislation,  which  has  been  con- 
sidering the  bill.  As  a  member  of  this 
subcommittee,  and  as  a  Senator  who  Is 
convinced  that  we  can  delay  no  longer 
in  meeting  our  responsibility  in  this  field, 
I  urge  passage  by  the  Senate  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
deals  with  a  very  vital  and  important 
subject.  That  is  an  understatement.  If  we 
take  into  consideration  some  of  the  more 
elaborate  descriptions  that  we  have 
heard  in  the  Senate,  in  the  other  body, 
and  the  language  contained  in  the  report. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  Senator  has 
not  been  able  to  devote  more  study  to  this 
vital  measure,  but  this  was  not  possible 
with  the  undue  haste  with  which  the 
proposed  legislation  Is  being  considered. 

It  will  be  said  that  this  subject  has 
been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  and  there- 
fore there  is  no  undue  haste.  But  I  should 
like  to  recite  the  chronology  of  this  par- 
ticular bill  and  the  report  upon  which  it 
is  based. 

This  body  received  copies  of  the  bill 
and  of  the  report  last  Wednesday.  Im- 
mediately upon  their  becoming  available, 
I  sent  out  copies  of  those  documents  to 
those  people  who  indicated  interest  to  my 
office  and  to  me  in  legislation  of  this 
nature.  So  far,  I  have  received  only  one 
response  to  the  several  inquiries,  which 
were  made. 

The  bill  is  quite  complex  and  confers 
much  power  and  many  prerogatives 
upon  regulatory  bodies  which  do  not  now 
exist  in  this  field — and  perhaps  they  are 
all  to  the  good.  However,  the  more  cer- 
tain we  are  of  that,  the  more  happy  we 
would  be  to  allow  a  sufficient  time  for 
the  consideration  of  the  specifics  of  this 
bill.  We  would  not  want  to  overlook  some- 
thing that  would  be  harmful  to  produc- 
ers, processors,  merchants,  and  all  those 
covered  In  the  bill,  but  particularly,  to 
the  consumers,  in  whom  all  of  us  have  an 
abiding  interest. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  like  to  add  the 
additional  comment  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  was  able  to  procure  a  copy 
of  the  report  and  the  bill  on  last 
Wednesday  and  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
that  day,  and  also  to  discuss  it  with  the 
staff.  But  when  I  attempted  to  get  ad- 
ditional copies  of  the  report  and  the  bill, 
I  found  none  were  available.  So  I  was  put 
in  the  position  of  sending  the  only  copy 
of  the  report  and  bill  I  could  get  on 
Wednesday  to  constituents  of  mine  In 
Colorado.  As  a  result,  I  do  not  believe 
that  most  of  the  people  In  Colorado  who 
are  interested  in  this  bill,  and  who  have 
Inquired  about  It,  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  copies  of  the  bill  and  the 
report.  I  know  that  this  situation  does 
not  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  because  he  does 
not  run  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
At  least,  I  do  not  believe  he  does.  Never- 
theless, this  was  the  situation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  performed  a  valuable  service. 
When  we  get  proposed  legislation  such 
as  that  now  before  us,  I  believe  we 
should  have  a  more  reasonable  time  In 
which  to  communicate  the  reports  and 
Information  about  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  the  people  who  will  be  most  In- 
timately Involved  with  it,  to  find  out 


whether  it  is  workable,  to  find  out 
whether  it  Is  practicable,  and  to  find  out 
whether  it  will  accomplish  the  desired 
purpose,  from  their  standpoint. 

I  thought  that  perhaps  this  comment 
as  to  the  shortage  of  copies  of  the  report 
and  of  the  bill  last  Wednesday  would 
fortify  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  said  already. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  the  Senator's 
comments  have  done  so,  and  I  appreciate 
his  comments. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  none  of 
this  comment  as  to  the  timing  of  the 
measure  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  conscientiousness  of  those 
who  have  piloted  this  bill  to  its  present 
point. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  are 
to  be  complimented  for  their  desire  to 
lead  us  to  legislation  which  will  be  mean- 
ingful, workable,  and  significant.  How- 
ever, the  practical  situation  Is  a  difficult 
one.  I  shall  soon  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  which  will 
illustrate  that  questions  and  considera- 
tions of  this  nature  are  not  an  effort  to 
avoid  or  prevent  meat  Inspection  as  It 
properly  should  be  made  with  regard  to 
wholesomeness,  sanitation,  proper  label- 
ing, and  so  on.  But  when  we  have  a  bill 
which  contains  such  criminal  sanctions 
as  we  find  In  section  16  for  offenses  which 
have  not  been  scrutinized  by  the  bulk  of 
the  Senators,  some  of  whom  might  have 
thoughts  and  Ideas  about  the  matter,  we 
reach  a  point  at  which  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  this  is  an  unduly  hasty  con- 
sideration of  a  very  Important  and  far- 
reaching  bill. 

One  other  factor  complicates  the  mat- 
ter. I  know  that  virtually  every  provision 
In  the  pending  bill  has  been  in  one  place 
or  another  In  the  three  bills  that  have 
been  considered  and  discussed  In  the  de- 
bate that  has  occurred  In  the  other  body 
and  In  the  Senate  from  time  to  time,  or 
In  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

However,  from  all  these  component 
sources  are  taken  certain  sections,  and 
certain  sections  are  deleted,  and  we  have 
a  brandnew  product.  We  have  some- 
thing upon  which  our  eyes  have  never 
been  cast  before.  And  the  arrangement 
Is  different. 

It  Is  of  Interest  that  on  pages  19  and 
following,  the  report  contains  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  views,  dated 
February  23.  Obviously,  those  views  could 
not  relate  to  this  bill.  They  could  not 
possibly  relate  to  It.  Besides,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Assistant  for  Consumers 
Affairs  testified  in  direct  and  diametric 
opposition  to  some  of  the  testimony  that 
was  given  only  the  day  before  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

That  is  an  example  of  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  explain — namely,  that  the 
product  we  have  before  us  is  brand  new, 
as  a  bill,  as  of  last  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Of  course,  the  language  In  the  report  Is 
in  the  same  category. 

With  that  preliminary  statement,  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  whom  I 
again  salute  and  commend  for  his  dili- 
gence, sincerity,  and  dedication.  I  have 
learned  that  he  spent  most  of  the  past 
weekend  familiarizing  himself  with  this 
material,  so  that  he  could  put  It  forth 
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today  for  the  edification  of  the  Senate 
and  others  In  the  most  attractive  fashion 
possible.  For  that,  I  congratulate  him. 

I  am  concerned  about  certain  language 
In  section  14  of  this  bill  which  would  add 
a  new  section,  section  202(a)  pertaining 
to  recordkeeping  and  record  Inspection. 
Section  202(a)  would  require  that  the 
classes  of  persons  and  organizations 
specified  by  the  bill  "keep  such  records 
as  willfully  and  correctly  disclose  all 
transactions  involved  in  their  business," 
and  that  such  records  may  be  made 
available  for  inspection  and  copsring  "at 
all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the 
Secretary." 

My  concern  relates  particularly  to  two 
aspects  of  the  new  section:  first,  the  un- 
necessarily broad  language  of  this  pro- 
vision, and,  secondly,  the  rather  vague 
wording  as  to  the  requirements  for  giv- 
ing Department  of  Agriculture  represent- 
atives access  to  such  records. 

Read  literally,  the  language  of  the  bill 
might  require  record  keeping  and  per- 
mitting Inspection  by  Department  of 
Agricultiu^  representatives  of  every 
document  relating  to  "all  transactions 
Involved  In  their  business"  by  anyone 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing,  process- 
ing, or  distribution  of  meat  or  meat  prod- 
ucts. Perhaps  this  would  even  extend  to 
records  in  every  portion  of  a  regulated 
business  beyond  the  handling  of  meat 
and  meat  products,  such  as  corporate 
data,  personnel  records,  financial  records, 
and  research  data. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  If  he  can 
clarify  these  provisions  In  order  to  assure 
that  only  those  direct  records  must  be 
kept  and  disclosed  which  are  necessary 
for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the  bill 
with  respect  to  Insuring  wholesome  meat 
products  for  the  American  consumer, 
without  getting  into  every  conceivable 
business  record  not  directly  related  to 
meat  Inspection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  glad  that  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Nebrsiska 
asked  this  particular  question  because. 
In  reading  the  full  text  of  the  section  it 
Is  my  feeling,  although  the  Senator  fronj 
Nebraska  does  not  agree  with  me,  that 
there  Is  a  confinement  of  objective  in 
the  particular  section  and  It  necessarily 
follows  that  the  Inspecting  authority  Is 
limited  to  that  objective. 

However,  in  order  to  establish  a  clear 
legislative  objective,  I  wish  to  say  that 
It  is  clearly  not  our  intent  that  the  scope 
of  section  202(a)  should  extend  beyond 
those  records  applicable  to  meat  and 
meat  products  which  would  properly  be 
necessary  for  effective  enforcement  of 
this  section  of  the  act. 

Furthermore,  it  is  our  assumption  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  issue 
regulations  setting  forth  specifically 
what  records  shall  be  kept  and  under 
what  circumstances  they  are  mawie  avail- 
able to  duly  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Secretary. 

In  this  regard  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  provision  on  page  16  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  report  stating  that  section 
202  would  require  persons  subject  to  the 
act  to  give  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary "under  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
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dltions,  access  to  their  places  of  business, 
an  opportunity  to  examine  records,  fa- 
cilities, and  Inventories  and  to  take 
samples  of  their  Inventories  upon  pay- 
ment therefor." 

We  feel  it  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  Secretary  to  spell  out  in  further  de- 
tail such  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions and  recommendations  for  the  guld- 
tuice  of  industry  after  notice  and  hear- 
ings. Certainly  he  caimot  exert  any  ex- 
tended action  or  assume  any  extended 
action  which  is  clearly  not  subservient 
to  the  objectives  of  the  act.  I  think  that 
Is  a  matter  of  Judicial  Interpretation  and 
Judicial  confinement. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  suppose  that  there  Is 
something  to  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said  and  I  know  he  would 
give  every  fair  Interpretation  toward 
that  result. 

The  reference  to  that  additional  lan- 
guage in  section  202,  to  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  called  attention.  Is  very  helpful. 
It  Is  my  recollection  that  in  the  hear- 
ings there  was  some  consideration  given 
to  the  two  Supreme  Court  cases  which 
deal  with  the  proposition  whether  a  stat- 
ute can  confer  upon  any  governmental 
employee  the  right  to  go  into  a  business 
establishment,  and  that  he  can  exert 
that  right  in  a  summary  fashion  on  the 
provisions  in  a  statute  and  no  more. 

The  Supreme  Court  In  two  cases  said, 
"No.  you  cannot  do  this."  One  of  the  offi- 
cials involved  was  a  fire  inspector  and  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  house  had  said,  "I 
choose  to  believe  in  the  old  maxim  that 
my  house  is  my  castle,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  let  you  In." 

The  Supreme  Court  agreed  with  that, 
and  yet  we  find  in  section  202(a)  of  the 
bill  the  granting  of  this  power  from 
which  most  people  would  assume,  "Since 
the  law  says  so,  therefore,  they  have  a 
right  to  come  In  here,  and  if  I  do  not  let 
them  in,  they  will  send  me  to  Siberia  or 
some  other  place  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that." 

These  bills  are  not  drawn  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  allowing  the  employees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  to  ride  rough 
shod  over  any  part  of  the  citizenry. 

Does  the  Senator  have  comment  on 
those   two   decisions   of   the   Supreme 
Court? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment that  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  31  of  the  committee  print  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Bucy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  did  so,  in  light  of  the 
decisions  in  Camera  and  See,  to  fulfill  as 
far  as  possible  the  legal   requirements 
laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
seeks  to  provide  access  to  intrastate  rec- 
ords,   wherever    possible,    through    the 
State  officials. 

I  believe  the  Serxator  from  New  Mexico 
has  more  Information  to  add  in  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
When  this  problem  came  up  In  the  hear- 
ings it  disturbed  me  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  could  do  this.  I  wanted  to  be  con- 
vinced that  what  we  provided  in  the  bill 
would  be  within  the  realm  of  constitu- 


tional authority  and  that  It  would  be 
proper  so  far  as  any  constitutional  pro- 
vision was  concerned  In  light  of  the  de- 
cisions. 

I  referred  the  matter  for  study  to  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  The  subject  of  Inquiry 
which  I  made  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
was  the  validity  of  section  202(a)  In  HJl. 
12144,  which  is  identical  to  the  provi- 
sions in  the  Senate  bill  which  we  are 
now  considering. 

I  shall  quote  the  pertinent  answer 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  which 
states  as  follows: 

We  have  examined  section  202(a)  In  light 
of  the  foregoing  principles  and  have  con- 
cluded that  It  may  be  dUtlngulshed  from 
the  Comoro  and  See  cases  in  a  number  of 
vital  particulars.  Like  the  ordinances  In  these 
cases,  section  202(a)  reqtilres  InspecUons  to 
be  made  at  "reasonable  times".  Additionally, 
however,  the  federal  proposal  requires  In- 
spectors to  notify  companies  In  advance  of 
any  actual  Investgatlon.  Briefly,  then,  the 
Investigation  must  be  made  at  a  reasonable 
time.  "Here  was  no  midnight  Icnock  on  the 
door,  but  an  orderly  visit  In  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon  with  no  suggestion  that  the 
hour  was  Inconvenient."  Frank  v.  Maryland, 
359  U.S.  366.  More  significantly,  the  reqiUre- 
ment  of  notice  affords  the  parties  adequate 
time  to  prepare,  thus  lessening  the  likeli- 
hood of  undue  Inconvenience. 

It  Is  Interesting,  Indeed  significant,  that 
Included  among  various  situations  pictured 
by  the  majority  as  falling  without  the  man- 
date of  these  cases  were  those  Involving 
"seizure  of  unwholesome  food"  and  "sum- 
mary destruction  of  tubercular  cattle".  Ca- 
mara  v.  Municipal  Court,  387  tTJS.  539.  The 
potential  widespread  danger  to  public  health 
from  adulterated  food  is  worlds  apart  from 
the  more  localized  fire  and/or  buUdlng  In- 
spections Involved  in  the  cases  as  was  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  tragic  deaths  of  chil- 
dren who  had  consumed  contaminated 
bread. 

Also  not  without  significance  Is  the  Su- 
preme Court's  observation  in  the  See  deci- 
sion that  it  did  not  reach  the  question  of 
how  the  Fourth  Amendment  prohibition 
should  be  applied  in  those  instances  where 
routine  inspection  is  required  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  engaging  in  a  particular  busi- 
ness. ".  .  .  nor  do  we  question  such  accepted 
regulatory  techniques  as  licensing  programs 
which  require  Inspections  prior  to  operating 
a  business  or  marketing  a  product."  387  tJ.S 
546. 

The  consistency  of  these  remarks  with  the 
practice  extant  in  the  meat  inspection  field 
needs  little  elaboration. 

I  hope  that  answers  the  question  of 
my  good  friend  from  Nebraska,  from  the 
standpoint  of  constitutional  sanction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  answers  it  in  part, 
yet  the  language  of  202(a).  which  was 
read  from  the  counsel's  opinion  would 
get  away  from  the  basic  proposition. 

That  section  starts  out  by  saying: 

The  following  classes  of  persons  firms,  and 
corporations  shall  keep  such  records  as  wUl 
fully  and  correctly  disclose  all  transactions 
Involved  in  their  businesses. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say  who  they  are. 
Subsections  (1)  and  (2)  say  who  they 
are.  Many  of  them  handle  meats  and 
meat  products  on  a  very  incidental  basis 
or  at  a  low  level  compared  to  gross  ac- 
tivities, yet  they  are  supposed  to  lay  their 
heads  on  the  chopping  block  for  every- 
thing in  which  they  are  engaged. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  well  to  have  the 
comfort  of  the  two  Supreme  Court  de- 
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clslons  which  declare  that  when  there 
Is  a  denial  of  access,  thes  authorities  must 
go  to  court  and  lay  forth  what  they  will 
want  and  the  court  must  decide  whether 
they  can  have  that  Information  and 
whether  it  is  pertinent  to  the  purposes 
which  they  declare  are  those  they  seek 
to  subserve.  I  think  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  As  to  the  reference  there  to  con- 
taminated meat  and  the  necessity  for 
prompt  action,  the  statutes  are  full  of 
authority  to  the  agencies,  including  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  all  the  rest,  to 
go  in  summary  fashion  and  take  the  ac- 
tion necessary  to  head  off  further  dis- 
tribution or  further  processing  of  objec- 
tionable material.  No  one  wUl  qusurel 
with  that.  But  under  the  statutory  obliga- 
tion to  make  records  available  upon  re- 
quest, even  if  it  is  on  notice,  that  is  cloth 
of  a  different  fabric. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  kind  of  au- 
thority exists  in  section  9  of  the  Perish- 
able Agricultural  and  Commodities  Act. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Surely. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  9.  Every  commission  merchant, 
dealer,  and  broker  shall  keep  such  accounts, 
records,  and  memoranda  as  fully  and  cor- 
ftrectly  disclose  all  transactions  Involved  In  bis 
business.  Including  the  true  ownership  of 
such  business  by  stock-holding  or  otherwise. 
If  such  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda 
are  not  so  kept,  the  Secretary  may  pubUsh 
the  facts  and  circumstances  and/or,  by  order, 
suspend  the  license  of  the  offender  for  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  ninety  days." 

Section  8d  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (7  TJ3.C. 
608d),  provides: 

"5  608d.  Books  and  records;  disclosure  of  in- 
formation. 

"(1)  All  parties  to  any  marketing  agree- 
ment, and  all  handlers  subject  to  an  order, 
shall  severally,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  furnish  him  with 
such  Information  as  he  finds  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  ascertain  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  such  agreement  or  order 
has  been  ... 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  add  that 
in  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  this 
power  also  exists  on  the  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Thus,  this  is  not  a 
novel  concept  we  are  incorporating  Into 
the  bill.  The  approach  and  the  authority 
are  patterned  after  existing  authority 
w*iich  has  been  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and,  I  might  say, 
has  been  exercised  wisely  without  Im- 
periling the  rights  of  those  at  whom  it 
was  directed. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  not  a  novel  situa- 
tion in  so  far  as  statutory  precedent  Is 
concerned,  but  I  would  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
statutes  to  which  he  has  referred  were 
written  before  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion. The  Supreme  Court  decisions  do 
not  make  any  exceptions.  The  two  de- 
cisions, according  to  the  hearings  and 
one  of  the  witnesses,  overruled  prior 
holding.  Thus,  I  do  not  make  an  excep- 
tion for  certain  kinds  of  situation  with- 
out knowing  that  the  decision  was  taken 
after  the  statutes  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  were  written  had  been  on 
the  books.  Let  them  try  to  make  an 
exercise  of  that  power  without  having 


a  good  foimdation  which  they  can 
produce  in  court,  to  get  the  necessary 
warrant,  and  they  will  find  they  will  be 
up  against  a  stone  wall. 

But  I  am  glad  the  Senator  has  that  in 
mind.  Certainly,  this  colloquy  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  matter 
is  not  governed  by  statute  alone.  So  that 
I  can  be  grateful,  certainly,  again,  ttiat 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone 
I  know  of  to  protect  someone  from  a  dis- 
closure of  the  proper  and  pertinent  rec- 
ords and  Information  in  his  possession 
where  it  will  subserve  the  declared  ob- 
jective of  this  bUl.  But,  unfortunately, 
sometimes  our  officials  get  a  little  car- 
ried away  with  a  sense  of  their  own  im- 
portance. They  become  so  enthusiastic- 
ally imbued  with  the  imjjortance  of  their 
duties  that  they  go  beyond  ttiat  or  they 
try  to  go  beyond  that.  Instances  are  le- 
gion. I  do  not  think  that  we  should  en- 
courage them  any  more  than  is  neces- 
sary. We  can  start  by  putting  that  in  the 
statute.  While  no  language  is  fomid  In 
the  bill,  I  trust  that  the  appellate  pro- 
cedure or  reference  to  the  courts  on  these 
matters  Is  certainly  something  that 
probably  should  be  said  either  in  the 
coin^  or  in  the  bill  itself  which  would 
indicate  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  was  addressed  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  from  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers Association,  signed  by  George  W. 
Cook,  president.  It  has  for  Its  purpose 
calling  attention  to  the  very  point  we 
have  Ijeen  discussing  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  It  would  be  useful,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  indicate  that  the  point 
was  duly  raised  and  considered  In  the 
hearings  as  well  as  in  the  draftsman- 
ship of  the  bill. 

Unfortimately,  the  letter  arrived  too 
late  to  be  Included  in  the  printed  hear- 
ings on  the  subject  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  November  20, 1967, 
be  Inserted  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

NOVXMBEB  20,  1967. 

Re  HR.  12144,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

Hon.  ALLXN  J.  ElXENDER, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  U.S.  Senate,  Old  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellkndbi:  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  Inc.  Is  a  nations^  as- 
sociation of  the  manufacturers  and  processors 
of  foods  and  other  grocery  products  whose 
membership  will,  either  directly  or  Indirectly, 
be  affected  by  this  important  regulatory 
measure. 

Out  association  has  traditionally  supported 
enactment,  both  on  the  state  and  federal 
level,  of  80\ind  and  effective  legislation  reg- 
ulating the  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
food. 

We  support  the  current  effort  to  modernize 
existing  legislation  on  the  subject  of  meat 
Inspection. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  above  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  House  Oonunlttee  on  Agri- 
culture on  September  21,  1967  and  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  31,  has  one  defi- 
ciency, perhaps  unintended  by  Its  proponents, 
which  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  Oeneral  Legislation  to 
remedy. 

Section  14  of  the  above  blU  would  add 
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SecUon  202(a)  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act. 
That  section  would  require  that  the  classea 
of  persons  and  organizations  specified  by  the 
bill  "keep  such  records  as  will  fully  and  cor- 
rectly disclose  all  trajisactions  involved  <n 
their  businesses."  (Italic  supplied) 

The  broad  class  of  business  firms  subject 
to  this  requirement  la  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

"Any  persons,  firms  or  corporations  that 
engage,  for  commerce,  in  the  business  of 
slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goata. 
horses,  mules  or  other  equlnes,  or  preparing, 
freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  any  car- 
casses, or  parts  or  products  of  car- 
casses, of  any  such  animals,  for  use  as  human 
food  or  animal  food." 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "prepared"  aa 
"slaughtered,  canned,  salted,  rendered,  boned, 
cut-up  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  proc- 
essed." 

In  addition.  Section  202(a)  of  the  bill 
would  require  members  of  the  Industry,  on 
request,  to  afford  representatives  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  access  to  "such 
records." 

The  Grocery  Manufactxirers  of  America 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  subcommit- 
tee to  the  unnecessarily  incliislve  nature  of 
the  language  of  Section  202(a)  quoted  above. 

Read  literally,  this  language  might  require 
keeping  and  permit  inspection  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  every  document  relating  to  "all  transac- 
tions Involved  In  their  businesses,"  by  any- 
one engaged  In  the  manufacture,  processing 
or  distribution  of  meat  or  meat  products, 
perhaps  even  extending  to  records  In  other 
parts  of  their  business  beyond  the  handling 
of  meat  and  meat  products.  Thus,  corporate 
data,  personnel  records,  financial  records,  and 
research  data  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
type  of  material  which  the  bill,  as  now 
drafted,  could  require  to  be  kept. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  12144  recites  that  the 
health  and  welfare  of  consumers  should  be 
protected  "by  assuring  that  meat  and  meat 
food  products  distributed  to  them  are  whole- 
some, not  adulterated,  and  properly  marked, 
labeled  and  packaged." 

We  fully  share  and  support  this  laudable 
legislative  objective. 

However,  in  view  of  the  sweeping  and  per- 
haps unintentionally  broad  reach  of  the 
record  keeping  and  Inspection  provision.  Sec- 
tion 202,  we  strongly  urge  that  the  language 
of  proposed  Section  202(a)  quoted  above  Is 
unnecessary  to  accomplish  the  stated  statu- 
tory purpose  and  could  Inflict  serious,  yet 
needless  burdens  on  many  members  of  our 
Industry. 

In  addition,  we  have  been  advised  that  the 
present  broad  language  of  this  provision  of 
the  bill  may  raise  substantial  constitutional 
questions  in  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions. 

We  reconunend,  therefore,  that  the  aub- 
commlttee  give  serious  consideration  to  an 
amendment  of  Section  14  of  HJl.  12144  which 
woiUd  clarify  proposed  Section  202(a)  by 
ensuring  that  only  such  records  as  are  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  must  be  kept,  and  clari- 
fying the  circumstances  xinder  which  such 
records  must  be  made  available  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  In  our  view,  this  would  best 
be  accomplished  by  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agricultiire  In  conformity  with 
rule  making  procedures  like  those  used  for 
packaging  regulations  under  the  Pair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act  of  1966. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  bill,  as  so  amended, 
would  provide  the  Secretary  with  the  admin- 
istrative flexibility  required  to  make  the  meat 
inspection  program  effective,  but  would  at 
the  same  time  provide  our  members  with 
needed  procedural  safeguards. 

We  would  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  this 
letter  In  the  record  of  the  Subcommittee's 
hearings,   and  take   the  liberty  of  sending 
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copies  to  all  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
for  their  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

GXOKGE  W.  KOCK, 

President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  once  more,  I  refer  to  page  7 
of  the  report  with  the  comment  as  to  the 
proviso  being  added  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  impose  more  strin- 
gent restrictions  for  pesticides,  chemicals, 
food  and  color  additives,  and  so  on.  These 
restrictions  are  more  severe  than  those 
presently  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

This  proviso  Is  on  page  6,  lines  5 
through  11,  of  the  bill.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  give  us  the  back- 
ground of  that  language  and  the  reasons 
why  the  committee  was  impelled  to  in- 
clude this  particular  language  which  goes 
far  beyond  present  statutory  authority 
vested  in  other  Government  agencies  In 
this  same  field? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  hearings 
do  not  disclose  any  particular  reason  for 
It.  I  assume  that  the  reason  the  power  of 
regulation  was  broadened  was  the  recent 
experiences  we  have  had  not  only  In  this 
country  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  with  respect  to  infected  food  from 
pesticides.  I  presume  that.  It  is  the  only 
thing  I  can  ascribe  it  to  because,  cer- 
tainly, in  the  hearings,  we  did  not  go  Into 
that  particular  genesis. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  was  informed— I  did 
not  make  a  p>ersonal  perusal  of  the  hear- 
ings— but  I  was  informed  that  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any  development  in  the 
testimony  of  any  such  extension  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  this  particular  field 
which  is  not  vested  in  any  other  govern- 
mental agency  in  a  similar  field.  That 
was  the  reason  I  put  the  question  and  I 
draw  attention  to  It  In  that  fashion. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  insure  that  the  meat 
will  be  wholesome.  It  gives  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  check 
into  pesticide  content  so  as  to  determine 
whether  meat  is  actually  wholesome. 

I  think,  In  order  to  put  our  dlscusslorf 
in  proper  context,  I  should  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  subparagraph  (D) , 
which  appears  on  page  6  of  the  bill  and 
which  reads  as  follows : 

(D)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  addi- 
tive which  Is  unsafe  vrithin  the  meaning  of 
section  706  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  an  article 
which  Is  not  adulterated  imder  clause  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed 
adulterated  if  use  of  the  pesticide  chemical, 
food  additive,  or  color  additive  In  or  on  such 
article  is  prohibited  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  in  establishments  at  which  inspec- 
tion Is  maintained  under  title  I  of  this  Act; 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  sure  that  Is  a  fine 
declaration,  and  It  goes  to  a  general  prin- 
ciple with  which  we  cannot  quarrel;  but 
certainly  Congress  on  previous  occasions, 
after  having  held  extended  hearings  on 
this  point  in  particular  and  conferences 
and  discussions,  extended  the  authority 
just  so  far.  Now,  without  such  hearings, 
we  have  the  authority  extended  far  be- 
yond what  It  has  been  for  any  other  agen- 
cy. It  would  seem  to  me  very  appropriate 


that  there  would  be  good,  sound  reason, 
with  justification  existent,  before  we 
would  take  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  frankly,  I  repeat  what 
I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  statement. 
I  greatly  regret  my  lack  of  whatever  it 
takes  to  have  made  timely  objection  to 
what  I  call  undue  haste  in  consideration 
of  this  very  important  and  highly  needed 
bill.  It  has  had  a  controversial  career  so 
far.  There  was  a  reversal  by  one  of  our 
major  departments  of  Government  as  to 
its  official  position  on  it.  It  had  extended 
debate  in  the  other  House,  not  enough 
here,  and  certainly  not  enough  consider- 
ation. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
made  these  inquiries. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  I  make  this 
statement  without  one  iota  of  argument 
against  the  necessity  for  a  bill  in  this 
area.  There  Is  not  to  be  any  suggestion 
or  intimation  from  what  I  have  said  that 
I  believe  there  is  anything  but  the  high- 
est Intentions  and  sincerity  on  the  part 
of  the  manager  of  the  bill  tund  the  co- 
authors of  it,  but  it  is  still  not  the  most 
desirable  way  of  legislating  on  a  very 
vital  subject. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  may  say  that  It  never 
entered  my  mind  that  the  Senator  was 
articulating  any  bad  intentions  here.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  added  to  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill  and  by  his  In- 
quiry has  improved  the  effectiveness  of 
this  legislation.  I  am  sure  he  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  kind  of  dialog 
that  would  lend  itself  to  giving  this  bill 
a  better  legislative  history  than  It  had 
before  he  assumed  the  fioor,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  him  for  It. 

Mr.  HRUSKIA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

I  now  turn  to  another  point,  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  standards  to  ap- 
proximately 15,000  plants  not  now  under 
Federal  standards  or  equal  State  stand- 
ards. The  question  was  raised — and  I 
understand  from  the  explanation  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  the  situation  Is 
covered  In  the  report  in  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  3,  extending  over  to  the 
subtitle  on  page  4 — that  It  was  felt  there 
would  be  thrust  upon  some  15,000  In- 
trastate plants  brandnew  Federal  stand- 
ards pertaining  to  and  relating  to  con- 
struction. 

Obviously,  many  of  these  businesses 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  would  be  called  upon  to  virtually 
tear  out  the  Insides  of  their  plants  or 
demolish  the  buildings  and  rebuild  them 
In  order  to  comply  with  the  Federal  con- 
struction standards. 

That  does  not  mean  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  like  to  have  them 
retain  their  own  construction  standards 
or  that  the  construction  standards  should 
In  any  way  militate  against  the  building 
of  their  plants  to  produce  wholesome  and 
sanitary  products  that  are  properly 
labeled.  That  question  was  raised,  and  I 
am  glad  attention  was  paid  to  It  and 
that  It  solicited  an  answer  to  this  prac- 
tical problem  in  the  fashion  in  which  It 
was  done. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  tliat  was  a  concern  of 


mine  when  we  were  considering  the  bill. 
Elven  after  the  close  of  the  hearings,  we 
called  In  personnel  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  look  into  this  particular 
question. 

I  might  also  say  that  my  good  friend 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  called  this  matter  to  my 
attention  on  Wednesday,  and  I  told  him 
we  had  taken  care  of  this  provision  In 
the  committee  report.  I  have  gone  into 
this  a  little  further. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me  to 
amplify  my  statement 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Even  though  this  was 
taken  care  of  in  the  committee  report — 
and  certainly  the  wording  in  the  com- 
mittee report  should  allay  the  fears  the 
other  concerned  persons  have  had — ^I 
called  officials  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  asked  them  specific 
questions  on  the  archltectiural  require- 
ments. This  is  the  answer  they  gave  me. 
First,  the  specific  question  was  asked 
them:  What  If  a  certain  plant  has  a 
height  of  8  feet  and  your  require  10  or  11 
feet  so  the  carcass  will  not  drag? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ad- 
vises me  that  they  have  not  adhered  to 
such  stringent  requirements  even  In  their 
interstate  inspections;  that  where  they 
have  made  specifications  with  respect  to 
construction,  it  has  been  merely  to  offer 
advice  and  to  offer  a  sort  of  followable 
blueprint  to  those  who  wish  to  construct, 
but  those  who  do  not  have  tiiat  type  of 
ceiling  may  continue  to  operate  with 
the  facilities  they  have,  provided  the 
overall,  primary  objective  of  sanitation 
and  wholesome  meat  Is  realized  through 
that  practice.  So  that  right  now,  In  Fed- 
eral inspection,  with  respect  to  architec- 
tural requirements,  there  is  merely  fulvlce 
and  counsel  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  those  who  want  to  update  their 
plants. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  the  fact  Is  that 
Federal  construction  standards  do  exist 
and  they  can  be  enforced.  I  am  mind- 
ful that  the  Senator  beUeves  and  reports 
accurately  the  Information  he  receives. 
Some  years  ago  an  Increase  In  funds 
was  made  available  by  Congress  for  the 
piuTwses  of  meat  Inspection.  The  result 
of  that  was  that  many  plants  were  in- 
spected tliat  had  not  been  inspected  up 
to  that  time.  I  do  not  recall  the  experi- 
ence of  other  Senators  In  whose  States 
independent  packers  may  be  located 
wtiich  were  not  Inspected  before;  but 
several  applications  were  made  to  my 
office  for  intervention  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  These  complaints 
were  to  the  effect  that  If  the  Depart- 
ment insisted  on  these  construction 
standards  the  packers  could  not  comply 
with  them.  They  would  have  to  build 
new  plants  If  they  wanted  to  stay  In 
business.  Perhaps  through  complaints 
made  to  Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  the  commonsense  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  situation 
was  corrected. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  May  I  also  state  that 
even  if  persons  wanted  to  rebuild  their 
plants,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does 
not  impose  on  them  new  construction 
specifications,  about  which  I  have 
spoken,  except  as  guides. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unfortunately.  I  would 
have  to  disagree  with  the  Senator  as  to 
what  I  have  encountered.  Perhaps  the 
Secretary  did  not  do  it,  but  some  of  his 
officials  did,  because  I  have  files  In  my 
office  from  a  number  of  plants  In  my 
States  where  that  actually  happened.  We 
were  able  to  get  It  straightened  out. 
Thank  goodness,  we  did. 

What  is  contained  in  the  report  Is 
good  policy,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  U  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  part  of  the  report  from 
the  last  paragraph  on  page  3  up  to  the 
subheading  "Committee  Amendments" 
on  page  4,  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  join  in  that  request. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Under  this  new  bill  Federal  standards  ^11 
be  applied  to  approximately  15,000  plants  not 
now  under  Federal  standards  or  equal  State 
standards.  Many  of  these  plants  are  smaller 
facilities,  some  located  In  remote  areas,  which 
produce  small  quantities  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products.  The  committee  feels  that  Fed- 
eral standards  must  be  required  of  all  meat 
and  meat  food  products  sold  for  human  con- 
sumption In  this  country.  It  Is  understood, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Federal  standards 
for  plant  construction  may  sometimes  be  un- 
realistic, and  It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
arbitrarily  apply  them  when  the  operational 
practices  of  a  smaller  facility  enables  them 
to  meet  Federal  or  equal  State  standards.  In 
this  regard  the  committee  expects  the  Secre- 
tary to  approach  this  problem  In  the  spirit 
reflected  In  the  testimony  of  the  Depart- 
ment's witness: 

There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  physical  structure  requirements  for 
intrastate  establishments  thus  made  subject 
to  Federal  Inspection.  However,  the  facts  are 
that  the  eligibility  of  an  establishment  for 
Federal  inspection  Is  based  upon  a  combined 
evaluation  of  the  operating  procedures  used 
by  the  establishment  and  the  building  con- 
struction and  physical  faculties  rather  than 
upon  a  separate  evaluation  of  these  factors. 
Thus,  If  the  operating  procedures  are  pat- 
terned so  as  to  insure  the  sanitary  handling 
of  product  within  the  establishment  and  re- 
sult In  wholesome  food,  the  establishment 
could  be  declared  eligible  for  Federal  Inspec- 
tion. 

However,  the  committee  wants  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  requirements  on  whole- 
someness,  additives,  labeling,  and  the  other 
Federal  regulations  are  not  to  be  compro- 
mised and  must  be  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
standards. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  included 
this  language  appearing  in  the  report  at 
pages  3  and  4,  because  I  believe  it  spells 
out  the  Intention  of  the  committee  that 
construction  standards  shall  be  ap- 
proached in  the  spirit  reflected  in  the 
testimony  of  the  Department,  which 
made  it  very  clear  that,  as  to  some  of 
the  15,000  plants  not  now  within  Federal 
regulation,  many  of  them  smaller  facili- 
ties or  located  In  remote  areas,  and  pro- 
ducing small  quantities  of  meat  and  meat 
food  products,  to  attempt  to  apply  a 
highly  technical  series  of  Federal  regula- 
tions to  such  plants  might,  in  the  light 
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of  particular  circumstances,  be  a  wholly 
impractical  and  useless  exercise,  and 
could  bring  about  a  result  completely  dis- 
proportionate to  the  purpose  and  spirit 
of  the  act. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee, 
which  I  think  we  have  clearly  spelled  out, 
that  the  objective  of  this  act  is  to  assure 
wholesomeness  and  establish  standards 
relating  to  additives  and  labeling,  and 
that  is  the  primary  function  of  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  standards;  and  that 
the  arbitrary  application  of  highly  tech- 
nical construction  standards  is  not  what 
we  have  in  mind. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary's representative,  as  set  out  on  page 
4,  very  clearly  expresses  not  only  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee,  but  the  policy 
which  the  Department  will  pursue  with 
respect  to  such  plants.  Thus  I  think  it 
overcomes  many  of  the  fears  we  might 
othei-wise  have  of  a  highly  technical,  ar- 
bitrary application  of  those  standards. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  fully  concur  with  the 
construction  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  placed  upon  the  matter. 
I  do  believe  that  that  is  a  clear  statement 
of  legislative  intent,  contained,  as  it 
properly  should  be,  in  the  committee  re- 
port, which  is  the  effective  way  to  do  It. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  however,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  amendment  which  would  be  usable  to 
supplant  this  report  language  into  statu- 
tory form,  if  it  were  felt  desirable  and 
necessary  to  have  it  Included  in  the  bill. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MusKiE  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  RzcoRO,  Is  as  follows : 

On  page  38,  between  lines  2  and  3,  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Notbwithstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  rules  and  regiilations  Issued  there- 
under relating  to  building  construction 
standards  shall  not  apply  for  a  period  of 
three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  in  the  case  of  any  plant  or 
building  in  which  the  slaughter  of  animals 
and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products  were 
being  conducted  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection  if  such  operations  were 
not  subject  to  Federal  meat  inspection  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection.  The  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  to  exempt  any 
plant  or  building  from  complying  with  any 
building  construction  standards  prescribed 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion thereof  if  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection  the  operations 
of  any  such  plant  or  building  are  conducted 
in  commerce;  nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  be  construed  to  exempt  any  plant 
or  building  from  complying  with  standards 
for  wholesomeness  and  sanitation  of  animals, 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  handled  In  any  such  plant  or 
building." 

On  page  38,  line  3,  strike  out  "(d) "  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "(e) ". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  asked  that  my 
suggested  amendment  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  I  say,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
emphasizing  the  legislative  Intent,  as 
now  spelled  out  in  the  committee  report. 

I  would  be  happier  if  such  language 
were  included  in  the  statute.  Then  every 
lawyer  in  the  land  who  meets  with  a  case 
of  this  kind  would  have  it  available,  and 


would  know  Immediately  what  the  stat- 
ute means.  This  way,  those  privileged 
few  who  think  they  can  learn  anything 
from  Senate  or  House  committee  reports 
will  be,  perhaps,  benefited  by  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  intent  which  has 
been  spelled  out  in  the  report. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  some  questions  of  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  re- 
spond. I  realize  he  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  measure;  and  It  Is  a  meas- 
ure of  great  importance  to  many  people. 
My  first  question  is  this :  Is  it  the  feel- 
ing of  the  committee  that  the  Governor 
of  a  State  might  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunity or  the  right  to  invoke  Federal 
inspection  at  Federal  expense  for  budg- 
etary restsons? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  a  few 
minutes  ago,  he  asked  a  similar  ques- 
tion. My  answer  was  substantially  this: 
that  I  did  not  feel  that  any  Governor 
would  summarily,  without  any  justifi- 
able reason,  ask  the  Federal  Government 
to  step  in,  and  certainly  would  not  do  It 
only  because  of  fiscal  considerations. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Could  our  present  in- 
spection service  and  its  personnel  handle 
what  is  proposed  in  the  pending  bill, 
plus  the  additional  duties  which  might 
come  about  in  a  number  of  States  which 
might  turn  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  perform  the  service? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No;  If  there  are  addi- 
tional plants  or  additional  State  inspec- 
tion systems  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government,  then  that  necessarily  would 
require  additional  manpower.  But  there 
is  no  requirement  for  additional  man- 
power under  the  Interim  Investigative 
authority  given  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture over  plants  that  might  produce  xm- 
wholesome  meat. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made 
myself  entirely  clear.  There  are  two 
categories  here:  one  where  the  State 
turns  all  of  its  inspection  over  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  other 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  goes 
into  a  State  which  already  has  inspec- 
tion, and  where,  in  a  circuit-riding  fash- 
ion, he  investigates  some  of  the  plants 
to  determine  whether  they  are  produc- 
ing unwholesome  meat. 

In  the  latter  category,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement for  additional  personnel;  but 
if  a  State  should  cast  upon  the  Federal 
Government  its  whole  State  inspection 
program,  then  there  would  be  a  require- 
ment for  additional  manpower. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Then  there  is  the  addi- 
tional provision  that  they  could  have  a 
cooperative  plan,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shares  the  cost. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Who  furnishes  the  per- 
sonnel in  such  case? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  With  the  Federal- 
State  cooperative  plan,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  additional  employees,  but  there 
would  be  a  need  for  additional  money, 
so  as  to  fund  the  extension  of  aid  to  the 
States  in  providing  the  training,  the  In- 
spection, and  the  other  requirements  for 
an  adequate  inspection  service  at  the 
State  level. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  rendering  plants  sub- 
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ject  to  Federal  Inspection  now.  under  the 
present  act? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  rendering  plants 
which  render  edible  food  are  imder  Fed- 
eral Inspection  at  the  present  time,  but 
those  that  render  inedible  products  and 
wastes  are  not  under  Federal  Inspection. 
This  bill  would  bring  them  within  the 
purview  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  foods  are  manu- 
factured by  rendering  plants? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  there  are  the 
remnants  of  fat.  There  is  the  grinding 
of  carcasses  and  skins,  and 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  that  from  slaughtered 
animals? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  from  slaughtered 
animals  and  the  wastes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Are  rendering  plants 
that  deal  primarily  with  animals  which 
have  not  been  slaughtered  presently  fed- 
erally Inspected? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  referring  to  ani- 
mals that  die  from  natural  causes,  and 
&  rendering  plant  picks  up  the  carcass. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  are  not  subject 
to  inspection  at  the  present  time  unless 
that  meat  starts  moving  in  interstate 
commerce.  Then  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  step  In. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  done  about 
rendering  plants  In  this  proposal? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  would  subject  them 
all  to  the  licensing  functions  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Every  rendering  plant 
would  have  to  be  Mcensed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  U  they  are  In  the 
Interstate  commerce  category,  they 
would  automatically  come  under  Uie 
Federal  Inspection  service. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  In  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr,  CURTIS.  On  page  1  of  the  report, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  page.  It  says: 

Add  a  new  Title  11(A)  prohibiting  com- 
merce in  animal  products  not  Intended  for 
human  use  unless  denatured,  properly  Iden- 
tified as  not  Intended  for  human  use,  or 
naturally  inedible. 

Would  the  Senator  elaborate  a  little' 
on  the  meaning  of  that  statement? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  If.  for  instance,  we 
have  a  diseased  animal  In  a  slaughter- 
ing house  and  the  owner  of  the  slaugh- 
tering house  Intends  to  process  the  ani- 
mal, there  Is  a  requirement  under  the 
pending  legislation  that  one  is  supposed 
to  denature  it.  That  means  that  one  is 
supposed  to  color  It  green  or  purple  or 
some  other  dlscernable  color  that  will  be 
indicated  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
to  show  that  It  Is  not  an  edible  com- 
modity. That  is  what  the  term  denature 
means,  to  take  it  out  of  its  proper, 
natural  appearance. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  language  refer 
to  pet  foods? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  could  refer  to  pet 
foods,  however,  if  the  meat  or  meat  prod- 
uct is  clearly  labeled  as  pet  food  it  would 
not  necessarily  have  to  be  denatured. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  products  would  be 
covered  by  those  lines  which  I  read  from 
page  1  of  the  report? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  Is  determined  by 
applying  the  test  of  what  products  are 


not  capable  of  use  for  human  consump- 
tion. 

If  a  diseased  animal  has  been  brought 
Into  a  plant,  that  Is  naturally  not  an 
animal  that  is  capable  of  being  used  for 
human  consumption.  Therefore,  the 
product  has  to  be  denatured  inamediately. 
If  the  plant  does  not  do  this,  the  plant  Is 
then  in  violation  of  the  Federsd  law. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  plants  are  referred 
to  by  this  language? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  language  refers 
to  all  plants  under  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion system  and  to  all  new  plants  that 
might  come  under  Federal  inspection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  the  definition 
of  a  plant? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  A  plant  Is  any  person, 
firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the 
slaughtering  of  animals — cattle,  swine, 
goats,  and  equlnes — for  the  manufacture 
of  products  for  human  consumption. 
That  Is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  must  be  the  intent  of 
the  processor  that  the  product  be  for  hu- 
man consumption. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  the  intent  that 
governs  under  the  existing  Federal  in- 
spection system.  We  have  now  switched 
that  around  to  say  "any  product  which  is 
capable  of  being  consumed  by  a  himian 
being."  That  is  the  test  now,  instead  of 
what  Is  in  the  mind  of  a  processor. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  test  Is  whether  It  Is 
capable  of  being  consumed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  does  one  determine 
that? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  it  Is  perfectly 
natural  for  any  human  being  to  deter- 
mine whether  meat  is  edible  and  whether 
it  meets  the  requirements  of  wholesome- 
ness. I  think  that  is  something  that  is 
very  natural. 

I  do  not  think  it  requires  even  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  formal  criteria  for 
that.  However,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tiu-e  will  probably  establish  criteria. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  product  is 
manufactured  and  processed  with  the  In- 
tention of  being  used  for  animal  food,  but 
contrary  to  the  knowledge  and  Intent  of 
the  processor,  some  of  that  product  is 
eaten  by  humans.  Would  that  be  covered 
by  the  pending  legislation? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  it  would  be.  Page 
4  of  the  bill,  subdivision  (k)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human  food" 
shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or  prod- 
uct of  a  carcass,  of  any  animal,  unless  It  Is 
denatured  or  otherwise  Identified  as  required 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
deter  Its  use  as  human  food,  or  It  Is  naturally 
inedible  by  humans. 

That  would  cover  any  of  these  prod- 
ucts without  the  matter  having  to  go 
through  a  stage  of  definition. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Inedible.  I  assume,  would 
perhaps  mean  the  hair  that  is  processed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  hair,  the  hide, 
and  the  horns  of  an  animal.  They  are 
naturally  inedible. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  additional  require- 
ments will  be  placed  upon  a  slaughter- 
ing plant  that  Is  presently  covered  un- 
der the  Federal  law  and  Is,  we  will  as- 
sume, conducting  itself  satisfactorily? 
What  additional  requirement  should 
that  businessman  look  forward  to  having 
to  meet  under  the  pending  legislation? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  say  by  way  of 
a  fair  answer  to  that  question  that  there 
Is  no  substantial,  additional  imposition 
upon  the  plants  that  are  now  federally 
Inspected. 

There  are  clarifications  In  the  pend- 
ing legislation  with  respect  to  misbrand- 
ing, labeling,  and  packaging.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Is  given  clear  author- 
ity which  was  previously  exercised  by  the 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Administra- 
tion. 

They  now  complement  each  other  im- 
der the  pending  legislation  with  respect 
to  labeling,  packaging,  and  other  author- 
ities which  heretofore  existed  with  both 
agencies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  plant  is  not 
federally  Inspected  and  the  State  Gov- 
ernor does  not  elect  to  have  all  of  the 
plants  come  imder  Federal  Inspection,  Is 
there  a  cooperative  plan  in  Issue?  How 
much  time  does  the  Individual  plant 
that  Is  not  now  federally  inspected. 
If  It  Is  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce, 
have  In  which  to  comply? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Under  the  pending 
legislation,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
does  not  have  any  authority,  within  a  2 
year  period,  to  impose  Federal  Inspection 
on  a  State  presently  imtU  he  finds  out 
on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  that  a  certain 
plant  is  producing  an  unwholesome  prod- 
uct. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  advise  the  Governor 
that  plant  A  is  producing  an  unwhole- 
some product  Intrastate.  The  Secretary 
will  ask  the  Governor  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing under  its  State  inspection  system 
to  see  that  that  plant  does  not  continue 
to  follow  this  practice. 

If  the  Governor  refuses  to  act  In  be- 
half of  the  consumer  in  this  instance,  or 
if  the  Governor  says  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  "I  have  no  facilities  imder 
my  State  law  to  act,"  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  under  the  pending  legis- 
lation, immediately  would  bring  the  vio- 
lating plant  under  his  jurisdiction  under 
the  Federal  Inspection  system.  However, 
it  is  done  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  dur- 
ing the  2-year  period. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  understand  that  If  the 
pending  legislation  is  enacted  Into  law, 
it  will  bring  approximately  15,000  plants 
under  the  Federal  inspection  system  that 
are  not  now  subject  to  the  Federal  in- 
spection system. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  now  15,000  plants  en- 
gaged in  intrastate  commerce  which  are 
not  covered  under  the  Federal  Inspection 
system.  These  plants  slaughter  approxi- 
mately 19  mllUon  animals  a  year,  and 
they  are  responsible  for  the  production 
of  15  percent  of  the  meat  and  25  percent 
of  the  processed  meat  products. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  those  nonf  ederally  in- 
spected plants  exist  in  a  State  and  a 
spotcheck  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture fails  to  find  any  violation  of  the 
law,  they  are  then  permitted  to  continue 
in  their  status  quo. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  plants  not  now  cov- 
ered will  be  covered  until  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  seeks  them  out  and  so  ad- 
vises the  Governor? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  That  was  the 
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purpose  of  our  amendment — to  be  able  to 
say  to  the  States,  within  a  2-year  period, 
"All  right,  you  exercise  your  police  power 
over  these  intrastate  plants;  but  if  you 
do  not  do  it,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  consimier  to  come  in  and  do  it.  But 
we  will  let  you  know  first.  We  will  let  you, 
the  Governor,  know,  and  we  will  let  the 
advisory  committee  know,  that  such  vio- 
lations exist,  and  we  want  you  to  do 
something  about  it;  and  if  you  do  not, 
we  will  do  it  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis; 
we  will  take  them  into  the  Federal 
system." 

Mr.   CURTIS.   Suppose   someone — an 
individual,     perhaps — is     engaged     In 
slaughtering  and  selling  direct  to  the 
consiuning  customer,  which  would  nat- 
urally be  on  a  rather  small  scale,  would 
he  be  subject  to  the  new  act? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
dividual,  or   the   farmer  himself,   who 
slaughters  and  sells  direct  to  consimiing 
customers  is  not  affected  by  the  new  bill? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  No. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  What  does  the  Senator 
anticipate  to  be  the  additional  Federal 
cost  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Depending  upon  how 
many  States  come  into  the  Federal  sys- 
tem, the  cost  would  start  at  $4  million 
and  go  up  to  $15  million— the  cost  of  my 
bill.  The  cost  of  the  Mondale  bill,  if  it 
had  been  enacted,  would  have  been  $45 
million.  The  cost  of  the  Smlth-Foley  bill 
would  have  been  approximately  $35  mil- 
lion additional. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  is  anticipated  to 
be  the  additional  cost  of  the  pending  bill, 
if  it  should  become  law? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  will  start  at  $4  mil- 
lion and  go  up  to  $15  million. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Now  a  question  concern- 
ing the  slaughtering  plant  that  Is  now 
imder  Federal  inspection  and  meets  the 
requirements,  has  never  been  involved  in 
any  violation  of  consequence,  and  has  a 
long  record  of  law  observance:  What  ad- 
ditional bookkeeping  burdens  will  be 
placed  upon  such  a  plant? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  They  have  to  keep 
certain  records  which  are  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  the 
objectives  of  this  bill — namely,  inspec- 
tion, and  to  assure  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture that  unwholesome  meat  is  not 
being  produced  by  the  particular  individ- 
ual. 

For  example,  if  the  slaughterer  buys  a 
diseased  or  dying  animal,  he  must  keep 
a  record  that  he  received  it  on  a  certain 
day  and  that  he  disposed  of  it  in  some 
way.  He  must  keep  a  record  as  to  how  he 
disposed  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Such  records  are  not  re- 
quired now? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  the  Secretary 
has  imposed  by  regulation  certain  re- 
quirements, but  there  has  always  been  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  Secretary  had 
the  authority  to  go  as  far  {is  he  did.  To 
illustrate  the  authority  under  which  he 
is  acting,  it  was  an  acorn  of  legislation 
planted  on  a  silver  dollar,  so  to  speak, 
because  it  was  a  rider  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  And  from  this  acorn  grew  the 
mighty  oak  of  Federal  inspection  and 
inspection  by  regulation,  and  that  is 
what  is  presently  on  the  statute  Ufoks. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  amend- 
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ment  to   the   original  act,  which  was 

passed  in  1907. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  With  respect  to  the  15,- 

000  processors  who  will  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Federal  inspection,  who 
are  not  now  under  that  jurisdiction,  did 
any  witness  give  an  indication  of  how 
many  of  them  were  producing  unwhole- 
some meat? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  have  been  quite 
a  few  investigations.  In  1962  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1967  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture conducted  some  investigations, 
and  they  were  able  to  show  that  there 
have  been  quite  a  few  violations  of  the 
consumer's  interest  in  this  field.  In  Chi- 
cago  

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  dispute  that  there 
are  violations.  I  do  not  dispute  that  some 
very  unwholesome  meat  may  reach  some 
consumers.  My  question  is  this:  Is  it  be- 
lieved that  all  of  the  15,000  who  will  for 
the  first  time  come  imder  Federal  in- 
spection, or  any  substantial  number  of 
them,  have  been  guilty  of  delivering  to 
consumers,  or  causing  to  be  delivered  to 
consimaers.  imwholesome  meat? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  There  have  been  quite 
a  few  violations;  but  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  no  control  over  them, 
and  some  States  have  very  lax  laws  or 
refused  to  prosecute. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  the  most  glar- 
ing example  which  occiu-red  in  the  last 
few  days.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  there  was 
a  recent  conviction,  with  indications  that 
this  particular  case  had  ramifications 
which  stemmed  from  activity  on  the  part 
of  gangland  figures,  on  the  part  of  the 
Mafia. 

I  read  the  headline  from  Chicago's 
American,  dated  Tuesday,  November  21. 
1967:  "Sells  Bad  Meat,  Goes  To  Prison- 
Gets  2  Years  for  Diseased  Cattle  Deals." 
These  cases  did  not  originate  in  Illi- 
nois, which  has  a  mandatory  inspection 
system.  They  originated  in  Iowa  and  one 
other  State  and  then  the  meat  was 
transported  into  Illinois;  and  that  is 
where  the  Federal  service  got  Into  the 
picture  and  caught  them.  But  had  these 
been  intrastate  sales,  within  a  State, 
perhaps  these  people  would  not  have 
been  caught. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Do  not  misunderstand. 
I  certainly  am  not  rising  in  defense  of 
anyone  guilty  of  selling  unwholesome 
food  of  any  type. 

1  will  state  my  question  in  another 
fashion:  Can  it  also  be  said  that  many  of 
the  15,000  plants  that  heretofore  have 
not  been  subject  to  Federal  inspection, 
and  must  now  be  subject  to  that  inspec- 
tion, no  doubt  have  a  good  record  on 
sanitation  and  wholesome  processing? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  wish 
my  remarks  to  be  misinterpreted.  I  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whole,  many  of  these 
intrastate  plants  have  been  giving  the 
consumer  sanitary  and  wholesome  food. 
They  are  not  to  be  condemned  for  what 
a  few  violators  have  done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  some  of  them  have 
been  very  conscientious,  in  the  absence 
of  any  inspection  or  in  the  absence  of 
any  anticipated  inspection.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
I  assume  that  they  are  reputable  business 
people  and  that  they  want  to  give  their 
clientele  the  best  food  they  can  produce, 
under  the  most  sanitary  conditions. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  sure  we  agree  upon 

that. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  newspaper 
articles  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  American,  Nov.  21,  1987] 

Sells  Bad  Meat,   Goes  to  Prisok — Gets  9 

Tears   foe   Diseased   Cattle   Deals 

A  man  who  shipped  the  meat  of  diseaaed 
cattle  to  the  Chicago  market  waa  sentenced 
today  in  federal  District  court  to  2  years  in 
prison  and  fined  $15,000. 

He  Is  Orest  Dellgiannis,  52,  of  7118  Ked- 
vale  av.,  Uncolnwood,  who  operated  the  Janls 
Livestock  company  from  his  home. 

He  pleaded  guilty  before  Judge  Julius  J. 
Hoffman  last  month  to  6  counts  of  a  12-count 
Indictment  accusing  him  of  Interstate  trans- 
portation of  78.000  pounds  of  uninspected 
beef  between  Sept.  10,  1964,  and  May  5,  1955. 

The  government  dismissed  the  remaining 
sU  counts.  Under  all  12  counts,  DeUglaimls 
could  have  been  sentenced  to  24  years  and 
fined  $120,000. 

TELLS   TBtTE  TOTAL 

Hoffman  said  a  report  by  the  United 
States  department  of  agriculture  said  the 
true  total  of  the  uninspected  beef  handled 
by  Dellgiannis  was  226.733  pounds  between 
January,  1964,  and  May,  1965. 

Hoffman  rejected  a  plea  for  probation  by 
the  probation  department  and  another  by  a 
psychiatrist. 

He  criticized  the  probation  department 
over  its  recommendation,  chiefly  because  a 
psychiatrist  was  assigned  to  examine  the  de- 
fendant at  the  request  of  the  defense  lawyer. 
Jack  Marcus. 

WENT    TO    WHOLESALERS 

The  meat  was  obtained  In  the  Appleton, 
Wis.,  and  Dubuque,  la.,  areas,  according  to 
the  government,  but  the  Indictment  did  not 
name  the  sources. 

The  department  of  agrtcultiire  report  said 
Dellgiannis  placed  the  beef  In  cold  storage 
and  that  an  undetermined  quantity  of  It 
went  to  four  food  wholesalers,  who  were  not 
named  In  the  Indictment  or  the  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

Deligiarmls  also  operates  a  wholesale  gro- 
cery at  766  W.  Jackson  blvd..  but  the  Indict- 
ment did  not  charge  that  he  disposed  of  any 
of  the  meat  there. 

CXPE  TAX   RETT7RN 

The  department  of  agriculture  report  read 
by  the  court  said  that  Dellgiannis'  1964  In- 
come tax  return  showed  his  gross  sales  as 
$61,417. 

In  Imposing  sentence,  Hoffman  specified 
that  Dellgiannis  is  to  l>e  held  without  bond 
and  must  pay  the  fine  and  court  costs  before 
being  released  from  prison. 

The  case  Is  the  first  of  Its  kind  In  federal 
District  court  within  memory. 

Marcus  produced  the  commimlcatlon  from 
the  psychiatrist,  who  reported  that  Dell- 
giannis Is  "passive -aggressive  reactive  and 
has  an  impulsive  life  style." 

The  attorney  described  Dellgiannis  as  "a 
religious,  honest,  reliable  man,"  at  which 
Hoffman  Interrupted  to  say: 

"What's  a  wonderful  man  like  that  been 
Indicted  for?  And  he  pleaded  guilty,  but  you 
didn't  say  that." 

"I  meant  he  was,"  said  Marcus. 


transporting  uninspected  meat  across  state 
lines. 

Orest  Dellgiannis,  51,  of  7118  Kedvale,  had 
pleaded  guilty  to  6  counts  of  a  12-count  in- 
dictment. He  was  charged  with  transporting 
78,000  pounds  of  uninspected  meat  to  Chi- 
cago from  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoffman,  who 
passed  the  sentence,  said  much  of  the  meat 
was  from  diseased  cattle. 

Dellgiannis  could  have  been  sentenced  to 
24  years  in  prison,  Hoffman  said. 

The  judge  said  Dellgiannis  dealt  with  Vic- 
tor Champagne,  who  Is  a  brother  of  and 
lives  with  attorney  Anthony  V.  Champagne, 
5679  W.  Madison. 

Anthony  Champagne  has  appeared  several 
times  as  attorney  for  Sam  Qlancana,  reputed 
crime  syndicate  boss. 

During  the  trial,  the  prosecution  produced 
Agriculture  Department  figures  that  showed 
Dellgiannis  had  placed  226,733  pounds  of 
uninspected  meat  In  cold  storage  at  Chicago, 
and  had  sold  additional  meat  without  plac- 
ing it  in  storage. 

The  indictment,  returned  May  11,  1967, 
Involved  only  78,000  pounds  of  meat  trans- 
ported to  Chicago  between  September,  1964, 
and  May,  1965. 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News,  Nov.  21.  1967] 

Bad-Meat  Hattleb  Gets  2  Tears 

(By  Ed  Kandllk) 

A  suburban  Llncolnwood  man  with  crime 

syndicate  connections  was  sentenced  to  two 

years  In  prison  and  fined  $15,000  Tuesday  for 


[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  22,  1967] 

Dealer   Gets   2   Tears  roB   Shifpino  Untit 

Beet  Into  Chicago 

(By  Max  Sonderby) 

Accused  of  shipping  more  than  100  tons 
of  unflt-to-eat  meat  Into  Chicago,  Crest 
Dellgiannis,  53,  was  sentenced  Tuesday  to 
two  years  in  prison  and  fined  $15,000. 

U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Julius  J.  Hoff- 
man, In  denying  probation  for  Dellgiannis, 
of  7118  Kedvale,  Llncolnwood,  said: 

"It  would  appear  that  he  was  transport- 
ing meat  from  dead,  disabled  and  diseased 
cattle." 

The  judge  noted  that  some  bank  checks 
Involved  In  the  meat  deals  were  signed  by 
Victor  Champagne,  brother  of  attorney  An- 
thony V.  Champagne,  whose  clients  have 
Included  top  Mafia  gangsters. 

PLEADED  GtriLTT 

Dellgiannis  had  pleaded  guilty  earlier  to 
six  charges  of  transporting  uninspected  meat 
across  a  state  line,  from  Wisconsin  to  Chi- 
cago. 

Asst.  U.S.  Atty.  John  J.  McDonnell  said  In 
court  that  the  defendant  first  told  Investi- 
gating agents  he  was  handling  meat  for  use 
as  dog  and  mink  food. 

Dellgiannis  later  admitted  that  the  meat 
was  for  biunan  consumption,  the  prosecutor 
said. 

Records  showed  that  Dellgiannis  did  busi- 
ness, as  Janice  Meat  Co.,  from  his  Lincoln- 
wood  home  and  also  was  interested  In 
Dellgiannis  Brothers  Inc.,  a  wholesale  food 
firm  at  766  W.  Jackson. 

McDonnell  told  the  judge  the  defendant 
had  a  farm  near  Little  Suamlco,  Wis.,  ship- 
ping meat  from  there  and  from  Appleton, 
Wis.  Other  shipments  were  made  from 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  McDonnell  said. 

ONE  EriTNDHED  TONS   INCLT7DED 

Dellgiannis  pleaded  guilty  to  handling 
70,025  pounds  of  uninspected  meat  from 
Sept.  10,  1964,  to  May  6,  1965.  However,  Judge 
Hoffman  observed  that  226,733  pounds,  or 
more  than  100  tons,  were  placed  In  cold  stor- 
age for  him. 

Dellgiannis  was  indicted  May  12  after  two 
years  of  investigation  by  government  agents. 
The  prosecution  dropped  six  of  12  counts  In 
the  Indictment. 

In  asking  for  leniency,  defense  attorney 
Jack  Marcus  said  of  his  client: 

"He  is  a  religious  man.  He  doesnt  drink. 
His  life  has  been  devoted  to  honest  and 
legitimate  work  In  the  meat  business  aU  of 
his  Ufe." 

Judge  Hoffman  replied : 


"Then  why  was  he  Indicted?  There  are 
things  al>out  this  case  I  don't  like.  If  you 
want,  I  will  tell  you  about  them." 

Marcus  refrained  from  asking. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  individual  or  the 
concern  that  is  intentionally  guilty  of 
practices  that  result  in  unwholesome 
food,  of  course,  must  be  dealt  with.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  also  important  for  the  consum- 
ing public  to  realize  that  the  great  army 
of  producers  and  processors  of  meat  are 
well  Intentioned  and  do  a  good  job.  Any 
case  that  occurs  is  bad  and  should  not  be 
defended,  but  the  entire  industry  should 
not  be  condemned,  whether  they  be  small 
or  large  concerns. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  questions 
he  has  asked.  I  believe  that  the  colloquy 
has  provided  further  amplification  of  the 
objectives  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  helpfulness  in  replying  to  my  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend the  markup  in  committee  because 
he  was  transacting  other  Senate  business 
elsewhere.  For  that  reason  I  would  like 
to  address  some  general  questions  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
stood, there  were  three  bills  considered 
by  our  committee:  the  bill  that  came  over 
from  the  House  of  Representatives,  Hit. 
12144,  which  is  known  as  the  Purcell  bill, 
and  the  two  bills  that  had  been  intro- 
duced by  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
Montoya  bill,  S.  2147,  which,  as  amended, 
Is  before  us  now.  and  the  Mondale  bill, 
which  was  S.  2218.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  first  had  assurances  from  the 
industry  in  his  own  State  and  the  ap- 
propriate officials  of  their  general  ap- 
proval of  the  Purcell  bill,  the  House  bill; 
and  later,  when  the  Senate  hearings 
were  underway,  he  had  the  same  kind  of 
assurances  with  reference  to  their  gen- 
,  erta  approval  of  the  Montoya  bill,  spon- 
sored and  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  under- 
stands, however,  that  certain  amend- 
ments were  made  in  the  Montoya  bill 
and  are  in  the  bill  as  now  reported  from 
the  committee.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida wants  to  understand  whether  or  not 
the  Senate  and  the  general  public  can 
rely  upon  the  recital  of  committee 
amendments  to  the  Montoya  bill  found 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report,  at 
about  the  middle  of  the  page,  the 
amendments  being  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4.  and  5. 

Are  those  the  amendments  mside  and 
all  of  the  Emiendments  made  in  the 
Montoya  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, with  the  exception  of  one  amend- 
ment I  am  going  to  offer,  which  is  for 
clarification  only.  It  would  strike  out 
language  that  is  surplusage  in  the  bill, 
through  a  misprint. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  amendment  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  will  not  make  a 
substantial  change  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  would  not  change 
the  substance. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  at 
this  time  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  that  portion  of  the  committee 
report  beginning  with  the  words  "Com- 
mittee Amendments"  appearing  on  page 

4.  and  extending  through  the  listing  of 
those  five  amendments,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  public  and  the  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoho, 
as  follows: 

coMurrTEX  akendments 

The  Committee  amendments  would — 

(1)  provide  for  extension  of  Federal  in- 
spection to  intrastate  operations  in  any  State 
upon  request  of  the  Governor,  or  upon  a 
finding  that  the  State  has  not  within  2  or  3 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill  developed 
an  Inspection  system  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  system; 

(2)  provide  for  extension  of  Federal  In- 
si>ectlon  to  particular  Intrastate  plants  found 
to  be  distributing  adulterated  products  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health; 

(3)  preserve  the  Secretary's  existing  au- 
thority to  exempt  retail  butchers  and  retaU 
dealers  In  appropriate  cases; 

(4)  strike  out  the  provision  giving  the 
Secretary  authority  to  make  additional  ex- 
emptions In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
unorganized  territories;  and 

(5)  make  a  number  of  changes  designed  to 
conform  the  provisions  to  those  contained  In 
VLB..  12144  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  correct  typographical  errors,  or 
to  make  other  technical  corrections. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  since 
there  is  a  listing  in  the  report  of  the 
differences  between  the  Montoya  bill, 
as  amended,  and  the  Purcell  bill,  I  ask  if 
the  Senate  can  rely  upon  the  recital  of 
those  differences,  as  stated  in  the  para- 
graph appearing  on  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report  which  is  entitled  "Com- 
parison of  S.  2147  With  HJl.  12144." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  I  believe  reliance 
can  be  had  on  that  difference  stated 
therein. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  that  par- 
ticular paragraph  on  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report  entitled  "Comparison  of 

5.  2147  With  H.R.  12144." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMPARISON    OF    S.    3147    WITH   ttX.    19144 

The  major  differences  between  S.  2147,  as 
reported,  and  HJl.  12144,  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  are  the  cominlttee 
amendments  described  In  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  and  (4)  above.  In  addition,  S.  2147 
in  section  17  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  submit  more  detaUed  reports  regularly  on 
the  operations  and  products  covered  by  the 
act.  The  only  other  differences  are  nonsub- 
stantive technical  corrections. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
between  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Nebraska,  in  which  other 
Senators  have  participated  from  time  to 
time,  particularly  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Mondale]. 

I  think  I  understand  the  situation,  and 
I  believe  that  the  public  generally  and 
the  industries  affected  will  understand 
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the  situation  better  by  the  incliaslon  of 
these  excerpts  of  the  committee  report. 
I  think  that  a  gpod  many  States,  lilce 
my  own  State,  are  reluctant  to  have  their 
own  inspection  services  interfered  with. 
We  have  an  antemortem  inspection  and 
a  postmortem  inspection  that  are  man- 
datory. We  have  processing  inspection 
that  is  mandatory.  I  understand  we  are 
also  willing  to  see  that  any  insufficiency 
In  State  inspection  be  repaired  and  per- 
fected so  that  the  public  will  be  better 
assured  of  getting  wholesome  products. 
So  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  does  not  think  that  Gov- 
ernors need  to  be  feared,  because  I  do 
not  think  they  will  ask  for  federaliza- 
tion of  their  services  unless  intolerable 
enforcement  prevails  in  their  States 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Unless  they  are  run- 
ning for  a  second  term. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Fortunately,  up  until 
now,  the  governors  of  my  State  cannot 
run  for  a  second  term.  I  think  they  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  do  such  a  foolish  act. 
They  might  be  planning  to  run  for 
higher  office  and  it  might  militate 
against  them  to  take  that  action. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  answers 
and  I  thank  Senators  who  participated 
in  the  colloquy.  I  think  they  have  made 
this  bm  reasonably  clear  for  the  Record. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  not  having 
had  any  protest  at  all  to  the  committee 
bill,  although  there  were  some  protests 
to  the  earlier  bill,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida would  expect  to  support  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  and  to  teU  him  that 
when  this  bUl  came  to  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  I  commimlcated  with  Dr. 
Cannon,  who  Is  the  director  of  health  lii 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  to  determine 
the  situation  in  Rhode  Island. 

As  a  predicate  to  asking  a  question 
of  my  colleague  who  is  managing  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  letter  which  I  received 
from  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Cannon,  director  of 
health,  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
dated  November  17.  1967,  together  with 
the  statement  of  Dr.  T.  J.  Grennan 
which  is  referred  to  therein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 
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State  or  Rhode  Island  and  Provt- 
DENCE  Plantations,  Department 
OP  Health, 

Providence,  November  17, 1967 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastobe, 
U.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Senator  Pastohe:  The  Rhode  Island 
meat  Inspection  program  Is  based  upon  a 
Rhode  Island  statute  requiring  compulsory 
inspection  of  all  meat,  meat  products  and 
meat  animals  Intended  to  be  used  or  sold  for 
food. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture "Manual  of  Meat  Inspection  Proce- 
dures"; and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  "Regulations  Governing  the 
Meat  Inspection"  are  used  In  determining 
compliance  under  the  current  program 

Chapter  80,  PubUc  Laws,  1062,  Rhode  Is- 
land, provided  for  the  transfer  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Animal  Industry  from   the  former 


Department  of  Agriculture  and  Conservation 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  In  1963  a  re- 
organization of  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Health  was  effected.  A  result  of  this  re- 
organlzaUon  was  the  creation  of  the  Division 
of  itolmal  and  Dairy  Industry.  One  of  the 
activities  assigned  to  this  division  Is  the  en- 
forcement of  the  "Rhode  Island  Slaughter 
Act",  and  the  assignment  to  serve  as  con- 
sultants to  the  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Pood 
and  Drug  Control  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  preparation  and  processing  of  foods  of 
animal  origin. 

Since  July,  1963,  meat  Inspection  activi- 
ties In  Rhode  Island  have  been  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  fuU-Ume  Public 
Health  Veterinarian.  The  Incumbent,  for- 
marly  employed  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Meat  Inspection  Division 
has  been  certified  by  the  Rhode  Island  Dlvi- 
tfl?»°^  Personnel  as  a  result  of  open  com- 
petitive examination. 

Thus  the  program  In  force  In  this  state 
paraUels  that  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  use  of  the  same 
manual  and  regulations;  in  the  use  of  full- 
time  personnel  to  provide  ante-  and  post- 
mortem inspection;  and  In  providing  quaOl- 
ned,  professional  supervision. 

I  do  not  intend  to  detract  In  any  way  from 
the  excellence  and  dedication  of  the  federal 
meat  inspection  service.  The  reputation  of 
this  organization  Is  well-deserved.  Many 
statements,  however,  made  during  the  cur- 
rent Washington  hearings  have  created  a 
widespread  doubt  concerning  the  disposition 
Of  so-called  4-D  animals  (dead,  dying  dis- 
eased, disabled) .  I  want  to  assure  you  that  no 
such  animal  has  been  presented  to  any  Rhode 
Island  slaughter  house  in  recent  years-  nor 
have  such  animals  been  purchased  by  a 
Rhode  Island  buyer  at  neighboring  liveatock 
auction  sales. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  statement  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Grennan  of  our 
department  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  Budget  Review  Committee  on 
AprU  26.  I960  relative  to  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  Meat  Inspection  Division    I 
would   direct   your   particular   attention   to 
paragraph  four  and  to  the  last  paragraph  on 
page  2  of  his  statement.  It  was  not  intended 
to  have  carte  blanche  approval  granted  to 
any  state  service.  The  intention  was  to  pro- 
vide for  acceptance  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  an  over-all  state 
program;  to  establish  qualifications  for  state 
employed    plant    inspectors    and    to    certify 
them.  It  is  my  understanding  that  this  1960 
proposal  is  very  slmUar  to  the  contents  of  the 
present  bUl  by  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montoya. 
At  this  time,  however,  I  would  extend  the 
original  suggestion  to  provide  for  federal  In- 
spection In  any  state  whose  service  was  not 
approved  by  a  given  date,  and  the  expense  of 
such  service  to  be  paid  for  by  the  state. 

Miss  Betty  Pumess,  In  support  of  the  bill 
by  Senator  Walter  P.  Mondale,  stated  that 
the  consumer  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
two  years  or  three  years  for  protection.  Such 
stetements  Imply  that  federal  supervision  Is 
avaUable  Unmedlately.  This  may  or  may  not 
be  true.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  presently  attempting  to  recruit 
veterinarians  for  the  Meat  Inspection  Divi- 
sion which  must  be  assumed  to  meet  present 
demands.  Employees  in  our  Division  of  Ani- 
mal and  Dairy  Industry  have  recently  been 
contacted  by  mail.  AdvertUements  appear  In 
such  non-professional  publications  as  "The 
National  Provisloner."  To  imply  that  federal 
meat  inspection  can  be  provided  overnight 
may  not  be  In  the  public  interest. 

Much  of  the  evidence  presented  during  the 
current  hearings  was  based  upon  Investiga- 
tions made  In  1962.  smce  that  time,  many 
states  have  made  a  definite  and  conscientious 
effort  to  establish  or  to  Improve  acceptable 
meat  inspection  services.  Rhode  Island  can 
certainly  be  Included  In  thU  latter  category. 


The  present  program  offers  a  professional 
service  to  the  extent  of  avaUable  personnel 
and  financial  support. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  those  states  with 
almUar  programs,  aided  by  legislation  provld- 
Ing  for  a  federal-state  cooperative  program 
and  supported  by  federal  funds,  would  pro- 
vide a  service  equal  to  that  of  the  Meat  In- 
spectlon  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  E.  Cannon.  MJJ.,  MJ»ja. 

Statement  op  Dr.  T.  J.  Grennan  on  the 

Meat  Inspection  Division 
The  Importance  of.  and  the  necessity  for. 
the  Pederal  Meat  Inspection  program  Is  well 
Icnown;  and  It  is  imperative  that  this  pro- 
gram be  In  a  position  to  keep  pace  with  the 
needs  of  the  Industry  which  It  serves,  and  of 
the  pubUc.  The  size  of  thU  division,  and  the 
services  provided,  are  directly  determined  by 
the  needs  of  the  Industry. 

While  the  Pederal  Meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram is  basically  designed  for  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  health,  it  also  serves  as  an 
adjunct  to  livestock  disease  control.  It  serves 
as  an  index  of  livestock  health,  and  many 
times  can  call  to  the  attention  of  livestock 
health  personnel,  conditions  that  otherwise 
might  have  gone  undetected. 

In  addition  to  the  above.  It  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant link,  through  the  provisions  of  the 
original  Meat  Inspection  Act,  in  the  chain  of 
livestock  marketing. 

The  change  in  public  buying  habits  has 
been  markedly  demonstrated  in  the  mar- 
keting of  meats  and  alUed  products.  The 
small  business  merchant,  who  heretofore  was 
able  to  provide  an  outlet  for  non-Inspected 
products,  U  reg\Uarly  being  replaced  by  the 
large  chain  operator.  This  change  In  mer- 
chandising Is  directly  affecting  the  needs  of 
Pederal  meat  Inspection  services,  as  Inspected 
meats  are  Increasing  In  demand. 

The  processed  meat  Inspection  program  Is 
dally  assuming  more  and  more  attention.  Its 
importance  in  the  over-all  Inspection  picture 
has  been  highlighted  through  the  problems 
brought  about  by  chemical  additives  to  foods, 
as  well  as  residues  of  chemicals  Ingested  by 
livestock. 

In  common  with  all  other  service  and  busi- 
ness operations,  operating  costs  have  contin- 
ued to  rise.  Increases  in  administrative  costs 
should  not  deter  the  expansion  of  such  an 
Important  service. 

At  the  present  time,  inspection  services  are 
being  granted  to  new  plants  at  a  higher  rate 
than  services  are  being  withdrawn.  The  lUt 
of  applicants  requesting  plant  services  con- 
tinues to  grow.  In  1960,  there  are  3,274  people 
employed  in  1,380  plants  located  in  671  cities 
and  towns.  By  using  current  figures  for 
grants,  and  applications,  as  well  as  esUmated 
withdrawals.  It  can  be  assumed  that  in  1962 
there  should  be  a  requirement  for  3  366  per- 
sons In  1,474  plants  located  In  624  clUes  and 
towns. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Division  la  presently 
faced  with  the  added  responsibility  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Humane  Slaughter  Act.  and 
with  the  necessity  of  continuous  residue  In- 
vestigations. 

In  order  to  meet  the  present  requirements 
of  industry,  there  is  a  need  of  SVi  men  per 
month  as  a  constant  Increase  In  personnel 
ThU  Increase  Is  In  keeping  with  the  normal 
growth  and  the  requests  of  Industry. 

This  conunlttee  requests  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  acceptance  of  selected  State  meat  In- 
spection services  be  explored.  Meat  appears  to 
be  the  only  agricultural  commodity  restricted 
to  Pederal  Inspection  to  qualify  for  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce.  It  Is  not  recommended 
that  this  be  attempted  on  a  state-wide  basis, 
but  rather  that  It  be  by  selected  approval. 

In  conclusion,  the  added  responslbiuty  of 
enforcing   the  Humane  Slaughter  Act;   the 
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addition  of  a  minimnTn  of  6V^  men  per 
month,  will,  no  doubt,  result  m  a  demand 
for  Increased  funds.  This  committee  urges 
that  these  adequate  funds  be  provided. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  recall  any  tes- 
timony In  his  hearings  contrary  to  the 
presentation  made  in  the  letter  written 
by  Dr.  Cannon? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  the  statement 
that  Dr.  Cannon  made  coincides  with 
what  we  have  discovered  in  the  hearings. 
Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  States  which 
have  good  mandatory  inspection  laws. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand  that  un- 
der the  program  Rhode  Island  will  still 
conduct  its  own  Inspections  for  2  years, 
with  a  grace  period  of  1  year  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  that  the  Federal  Oovernment 
will  make  certain  provisions  in  money 
grants  In  order  to  bring  about  a  more 
cooperative  effort. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  willing  to  go 
further  in  my  answer.  The  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  so  long  as  It  continues  to 
enforce  Its  mandatory  provisions  with 
respect  to  Intrastate  plants,  may  con- 
tinue permanently  to  do  so.  That  is  pro- 
vided in  my  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  But  will  Rhode  Island 
be  a  beneficiary  of  the  largesse  which  is 
being  peddled  out  to  the  other  49  States? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. Each  State  will  be  entitled  to  finan- 
cial and  technical  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  aid  In  the  In- 
spection of  meat. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  My  last  question  Is:  In 
Rhode  Island,  there  are  many  independ- 
ent butchers.  They  cut  their  own  meat, 
all  done  within  federally  Inspected  meat 
conditions  as  a  rule,  but  then  they  make 
sausages  on  their  own.  TTiey  buy  the 
pork,  add  the  condiments,  and  make  the 
sausage.  Would  the  small  butcher  shop 
come  under  the  purview  of  this  law? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  refer  the  Senator  to 
page  36,  subsection  2  of  the  bill  which 
reads  as  follows: 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring  In- 
spection of  the  slaughter  of  animals  and  the 
preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof,  meat 
and  meat  food  products  shall  not  apply  to 
operations  of  types  traditionally  and  usually 
conducted  at  retail  stores  and  restatorants. 
when  conducted  at  any  retail  store  or  restau- 
rant or  similar  retail-type  establishment  for 
sale  in  normal  retail  quantities  or  service  of 
such  articles  to  consumers  at  such  establish- 
ments If  such  establishments  are  subject  to 
such  Inspection  provisions  only  \mder  this 
paragraph  (c). 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
commend  him  for  the  excellent  job  he 
has  done  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  consumers, 
and  for  the  excellent  job  being  done  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  protect 
the  health  of  our  people. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  original  Montoya  bill  and 
as  a  supporter  of  the  bill  Introduced 
somewhat  later  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Mondale],  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  both  Senators  on  their 
wisdom  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on 
the  amendments  which  have  resulted  In 


bringing  to  the  Senate  the  present  bill. 
S.  2147. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Federal  meat  In- 
spection bill,  as  revised  and  strength- 
ened, will  give  to  the  housewives  who 
shop  for  meat  at  the  local  supermarket, 
the  millions  of  children  who  buy  school 
lunches,  and  anyone  who  has  ever 
ordered  a  meat  dish  in  a  restaurant,  the 
assurance  that  their  Oovernment  has 
done  all  it  can  to  guarantee  the  purity 
and  wholesomeness  of  the  meat  they  eat. 
"Hiis  is  a  matter  of  particular  concern 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  the  Inadequacy  of  our  State 
inspection  program.  Unfortunately  our 
Grovernor  has  not  requested,  and  our 
legislature  has  not  appropriated  suf- 
ficient funds  to  support  an  adequate 
State  inspection  program.  On  the  whole, 
our  meat  inspection  law  has  not  been 
adequately  enforced.  Our  meat  Inspec- 
tion procedures  have  been  haphazard  at 
best. 

Of  the  1,263  meat  processing  or 
slaughtering  plants  in  Pennsylvania, 
more  than  1,000  receive  no  inspection 
other  than  for  purposes  of  licensing.  The 
result  Is  that  fully  25  percent  of  the  fresh 
meat  and  50  percent  of  the  processed 
meat  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  comes 
from  plants  which  are  not  Inspected. 
Conditions  in  some  of  these  plants,  if  they 
were  known  to  the  consumers  of  the 
meat  they  process,  would  be  shocking 
news  Indeed. 

With  the  passage  of  the  bill  now  being 
considered,  we  shall  set  in  motion  new 
Federal  procedures  which  will  put  an 
end,  once  and  for  all,  to  these  distressing 
conditions.  Although  the  States  will  be 
given  2  years  to  establish  an  adequate 
State  inspection  system,  the  consumers 
will  not  be  left  unprotected  during  that 
period.  The  bill,  as  amended,  specifically 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  take  immediate  action  against  any 
Intrastate  plant  which  endangers  public 
health,  by  placing  such  a  plant  under 
Pederal  jurisdiction  and  Inspection  If  the 
State,  after  notice,  fails  to  eliminate  such 
health  hazards.  I  join  In  the  judgment 
pf  President  Johnson's  consumer  affairs 
adviser.  Miss  Betty  Furness,  that  the  bill, 
as  amended,  is  a  "strong,  realistic,  and 
practical  bill  that  will  assure  the  Nation's 
housewives  that  the  meat  they  serve  their 
families  will  be  pure." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  srleld- 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  courage  and  leadership  on 
this  Issue.  The  conditions  which  he  cites 
in  Pennsylvania  can  be  found  in  most 
States  of  the  Union.  As  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  knows,  a  survey  was  made 
of  Intrastate  plants  In  the  so-called 
Clarkson  report  of  1962,  and  another 
survey  was  made  In  1967.  They  showed 
that  Intrastate  plants  are  being  inspected 
In  varying  degrees  depending  on  the 
State. 

Eight  States  have  no  inspection  sys- 
tem whatsoever.  Others  are  In  virtually 
the  same  situation.  But  the  Department 
concluded  that  although  many  States, 
by  the  terms  of  their  legislation,  have 
adequate  laws,  In  no  State  Is  the  admin- 


istration of  the  vrograxa  xip  to  Federal 
standards.  In  all  States,  specific  examples 
of  practices  of  all  kinds  were  found  that 
would  never  be  permitted  In  federally  In- 
spected plants. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  that  information.  I  should 
like  to  ask  him,  as  a  comanager  of  the 
bill,  a  question.  On  page  4  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  I  note  a  series  of  com- 
mittee amendments  which,  as  I  read  the 
more  Important  ones,  would — 

(1)  provide  for  extension  of  Federal  In- 
spection to  Intrastate  operations  in  any  State 
upon  request  of  the  Governor,  or  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  State  has  not  within  2  or  3 
years  after  enactment  of  the  bill  developed 
an  inspection  system  at  least  equal  to  the 
Pederal  system; 

(2)  provide  for  extension  of  Federal  Inspec- 
tion to  particular  Intrastate  plants  found  to 
be  distributing  adulterated  products  dan- 
gerous to  the  public  health; 

(3)  preserve  the  Secretary's  wiating  au- 
thority to  exempt  retaU  butchers  and  retail 
dealers  In  appropriate  cases; 

(4)  strike  out  the  provision  giving  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  make  addlUonal  exemp- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  un- 
organized territories. 

Do  not  those  ccanmlttee  amendments 
substantially  strengthen  the  biU  which 
the  House  passed,  known,  I  beUeve.  as 
the  Purcell  bill? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  about  it.  The  House-passed 
bill,  known  as  the  Purcell  bUl,  contains 
many  fine  features.  But  there  was  one 
omission.  In  my  opinion,  that  had  to  be 
corrected;  namely,  what  could  be  re- 
quired of  a  State  which,  despite  the  fact 
that,  imder  the  House  bill,  financial  as- 
sistance was  offered,  nevertheless  refused 
to  establish  a  system  which  was  adequate 
to  protect  the  public  from  imwholesome 
meat,  from  the  use  of  cheap  fillers,  from 
misleading  labeling,  and  from  color  ad- 
ditives that  concealed  the  true  nature 
of  the  meat  of  the  sausage?  The  answer 
was  "nothing."  We  found  not  only  that 
the  States  faced  an  economic  problem, 
but  that  the  entire  mechanical  function 
of  Intrastate  regulation  that  had  de- 
veloped over  the  years  had  created  tre- 
mendous economic  problems  for  States 
within  the  Federal  system,  because  of 
the  powerful  economic  forces  at  work  in 
all  States.  For  that  reason,  we  needed 
not  only  a  carrot,  but  a  stick,  and  that  Is 
supplied  In  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  upon  agreeing  to  in- 
sert these  provisions  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
very  much  that  when  the  bills  go  to  con- 
ference, as  I  assume  they  will,  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  insist  on  these  more 
rigorous  standards. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  on  the  floor  now  for  over  2  hours  In 
an  attempt  to  be  recognized  by  the  vari- 
ous occupants  of  the  chair,  and  have  been 
unsuccessful  up  to  now.  Some  1  hour  and 
15  minutes  ago  1  assured  the  leadership 
that  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  try  to 
get  to  a  vote  on  this  question  by  3:30 
p.m.  It  is  now  3:32,  and  while  I  have  no 
intention  of  talking  at  any  great  length, 
neither  do  I  intend  to  quit  until  I  have 
acquired  all  the  information  I  wanted  to 
elicit  for  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  say  that  I  con- 
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cur — ^wholeheartedly  in  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HhuskaJ.  It  had  been  my  Intention 
to  ask  some  questions  along  the  same 
lines  that  he  has  propounded.  However, 
I  think  some  of  the  questions  he  has 
asked  might  stand  further  exploration. 

As  a  preliminary  remark,  let  me  say 
that  no  one  here  holds  any  brief  for  any- 
body who  produces  meats  that  are  of  an 
inferior  quality  or  which  are  not  wholly 
fit   for  human  consumption.  However, 
many  things  can  happen  with  Federal 
legislation.  The  distingxiished  manager 
of  the  bill  mentioned  a  while  ago,  in  read- 
ing from  a  Library  of  Congress  report, 
that  a  great  number  of  people  were  poi- 
soned from  bread  which  had  become  in- 
fected by  insecticides.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  is  the  recent  case  I  read  or 
not.  which  resulted  in  some  76  deaths, 
and  which  was  a  very  tragic  affair,  since 
most  of  victims  were  children.  The  situa- 
tion, as  the  Senate  may  know,  involved 
a  trucker,  who  was  transporting  bread, 
also  put  some  insecticides  of  a  verv  poi- 
sonous nature  in  the  truck  bed  with  the 
bread.    The    insecticide    sacks    became 
broken,  and  in  being  transported,  blew 
aroimd  an  infected  the  bread.  A  great 
number  of  people  lost  their  Uves  unnec- 
essarily. The  truckdriver  later  made  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  know  it  was 
poison. 

So  the  only  point  that  can  be  made  out 
of  this  very  sad  affair  is  that  even  if 
there  had  been  an  Inspector  at  every 
stage  of  the  processing  of  the  bread 
even  up  to  the  time  it  left  the  bakery 
for  delivery,  it  would  not  have  avoided 
this  tragic  mistake.  If  the  reference  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  note  refers  to 
this  same  incident— it  really  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  we  are  discussing 
today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.ALLOTT.Iyleld. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Was  that  the  Incident 
that    happened    in    Bogota,    Colombia 
which  was  reported  In  the  press  In  the 
past  few  days? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  Is  my  recollection 
that  it  was  not  In  the  report,  but  was 
simply  a  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well. 

None  of  us  is  going  to  bring  home 
putrid  or  Impure  meat  or  food  for  our 
families  or  ourselves,  but  Incidents  like 
the  one  in  Bogota  can  occur  In  a  very 
peculiar  way,  and  at  least  one  of  those 
incidents  should  be  documented  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

We  have  a  very  enterprising  farmer  In 
the  San  Luis  Valley  in  Colorado,  who 
over  the  years,  has  developed  a  brand- 
new  type  of  spinach.  Because  of  out- 
standing climatic  conditions,  and  be- 
cause of  the  strain  which  had  been  de- 
veloped, this  spinach  brought  a  premium 
price  wherever  it  was  shipped.  It  hap- 
pened that  most  of  the  spinach  went  to 
an  eastern  market. 

Some  4  years  ago,  the  Pure  Pood  and 
Drug  unit  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  received  an 
anonymous  phone  call  from  someone  in 
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the  east.  On  the  basis  of  that  telephone 
call  alone,  and  acting  imder  what  we 
ordinarily  call  the  pure  food  and  drug 
law,  the  former  Administrator  tied  up 
several  carloads  of  spinach  in  the  east. 
The  farmer  immediately  lost  that  spin- 
ach. Worse  than  that,  however,  word  got 
around  the  wholesale  trade  that  this  man 
might  be  shipping  spinach  which  con- 
tained a  very  highly  toxic  form  of  drug 
used  for  the  suppression  of  various  bugs. 
After  I  had  run  it  down  it  turned 
out  that  this  company  had  sold 
this  particular  drug  to  only  two  people 
in  the  United  States.  Both  of  them  were 
over  1.000  miles  away,  from  Colorado. 

The  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion sequestered  several  carloads  of  this 
spinach.  But  then  the  word  got  around 
among  the  wholesale  trade  that  this 
mans  spinach  was  afflicted  with  this  very 
highl>-  toxic  drug— when  it  was  not— and 
his  sales  for  that  year  were  ruined.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  took  the  farmer  3  or  4 
years  to  rebuild  his  business.  The  actual 
loss  to  that  one  farmer  was  $400,000  In 
order  to  get  any  relief  for  him,  it  was 
even  necessary  to  get  a  special  bill  en- 
acted by  Congress  permitting  him  to  sue 
the  United  States  in  the  courts.  His  suit 
against  the  United  States  was  developed 
because  of  a  telephone  call  to  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  from  a 
competitor,  causing  him  a  loss  of 
$400,000.  He  does  not  know  to  this  day 
whether  he  wUl  be  able  to  recover  from 
the  United  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  two 
things.  The  first  is  that  the  action  was 
mstituted  as  a  result  of  a  call  from  a 
competitor,  or  an  agent  of  the  competi- 
tor. Second,  after  examination  or  reex- 
amination of  the  spinach  which  had 
been  sequestered,  the  officials  could  not 
find  one  single  trace  of  that  particular 
drug  in  any  of  the  spinach  which  they 
had  sequestered. 

So  the  concern  of  some  of  us  for  small 
businesses  and  how  they  may  be  affected 
by  legislation  such  as  this  is  a  legitimate 
one. 

I  want  to  say,  first  of  aU,  with  respect 
to  the  merits  of  this  legislation,  that 
I  am  very  appreciative  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  for  his  help  and  assistance. 

I  understand  also  that  there  is  a  fever 
for  adjourrmient  in  the  air.  and  these 
bills  have  to  be  moved  as  rapidly  as  they 
can.  I  do  not  intend  to  imply  anything 
except  extreme  good  faith  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  who  is  the  only  member  of  that  com- 
mittee with  whom  I  have  discussed  the 
matter. 

I  should  like  to  address  a  question  to 
him,  if  he  wUl  turn  to  page  44  of  the  bill 
under  section  407,  which  begins  as  fol- 
lows: 


Sec.  407.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  thla  Act,  the  provisions 
(Including  penalties)  of  sections  6.  8.  9,  and 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  Its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  September  28.  1914 — 


And  the  language  which  follows. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is 
aware  of  what  the  inclusion  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  provisions 
has  done  to  this  bill  or  not;  but  I  refer 


him  to  title  15  of  the  United  States  Code. 
I  shall  read  from  section  48  of  that  act 
on  page  2626.  Here  Is  what  article  48 
says: 

{ 48.  Information  and  assistance  from  de- 
partments. 
The  several  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  Government  when  directed  by  the  Presi- 
dent shaU  furnish  the  commission,  upon  its 
request,  all  records,  papers,  and  information 
In  their  possession  relating  to  any  corpora- 
tion subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 41-46  and  47-68  of  this  tlUe.  and  shaU 
detaU  from  time  to  time  such  officials  and 
employees  to  the  commission  as  he  mav 
direct.  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have 
done  here,  by  incorporating  the  provi- 
sions of  article  48  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  into  this  act,  is  to  give 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  right 
to  call  upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Internal  Revenue  Service,  or  even, 
perhaps,  other  deportments  of  Govern- 
ment for  assistance  with  regard  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  act.  These  agencies 
will,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  which  incor- 
PMjrate  these  provisions,  be  required  to 
furnish  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
whatever  information  is  requested.  Was 
the  Senator  aware  of  the  implications  of 
that  provision? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  implications  of  which  the  Senator 
speaks.  As  of  the  moment,  I  stand  on 
the  explanation  given  on  page  18  of  the 
committee  rejxjrt  with  respect  to  sec- 
tion 407,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  407  Incorporates,  by  reference,  pro- 
visions (including  penalties)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Communlc*- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  authorizing 
requirement  of  reports,  authorizing  adminis- 
trative subpenas.  and  conferring  other  In- 
vestigative and  hearing  powers. 

I  am  not  aware  that  the  quoted  provi- 
sion, by  virtue  of  incorporation,  would 
extend  the  powers  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  beyond  this  concept. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  measure  under 
consideration  very  definitely  includes 
this  part  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  under  which  other  departments 
of  the  Government  are  required  to  fur- 
nish information  to  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magxttson],  who  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations, of  which  I  am  the  ranking 
minority  member,  and  I  discovered  in 
our  examination  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  2  or  3  years  ago  that  they 
not  only  had  access  to  all  of  our  income 
tax  records,  but  they  were  actually  keep- 
ing a  staff  of  from  30  to  35  people  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  for  the  purpose 
of  perusing  the  income  tax  returns  of 
various  individuals  and  corporations 
throughout  the  country,  the  secrecy  of 
which  we  had  always  thought  was  sacred. 

I  think  we  succeeded  in  stopping  that 
practice,  unless  they  have  renewed  it 
since  we  have  relaxed  our  vigilance  this 
year. 

So  it  can  readily  be  seen  how  long  the 
fingers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
grow  by  virtue  of  this  seemingly  innoc- 
uous inclusion,  even  though  it  Is  ex- 
plained by  the  paragraph  concerning 
section  407  on  page  18  of  the  committee 


report.  It  illustrates  how  far  we  bring 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  into  this 
measure. 

I  must  say  that  when  I  consider  the 
penal  provisions  foimd  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  bill,  as  in  section  406,  which  pro- 
vides for  an  imprisonment  of  not  more 
than  1  year  or  a  fine  of  $1.000 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  I  finish  with  this 
point? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  case  it  involves  an 
Intent  to  defraud,  or  distribution  of  an 
article  that  is  adulterated — imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  3  years,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  both — I  can 
see  very  little  justification  for  including 
criminal  provisions  of  other  statutes  in 
the  pending  bill  also. 

I  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Colorado  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  make  reference  to  that  pro- 
vision in  other  legislation.  We  already 
have,  with  respect  to  packers,  imder  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  a  similar 
reference  to  the  provision  to  which  the 
Senator  refers.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  to  the  cross-reference  appearing 
under  the  specific  provision  which  he 
has  quoted  and  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing, which  reads  as  follows: 

Jurisdiction,  powers  and  duties  of  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  in  enforcing  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  ap- 
plication of  this  section  to,  see  section  222 
of  Title  7.  Agriculture. 

I  have  that  particular  section  here; 

namely,  title  7,  section  222.  For  the  Rsc- 

ORD,  it  reads  as  follows: 

f222.  Federal     Trade     Conunlssion     powers 

adopted  for  enforcement  of  chapter 

For  the  efficient  execution  of  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter,  and  In  order  to  provide  In- 
formation for  the  use  of  Congress,  the  pro- 
visions (Including  i>enalties)  of  sections  46 
and  48-50  of  Title  15,  are  made  appUcable 
to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretary  In  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  to  any  person  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  whether  or  not  a 
corporation.  The  Secretary,  in  person  or  by  * 
such  agents  as  he  may  designate,  may  prose- 
cute any  inquiry  necessary  to  his  duties  under 
this  chapter  In  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  I  can  at  least  get  the  assurance  of 
the  manager  of  the  bill  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  color  of  this  author- 
ity— and  it  is  not  merely  under  the  color 
of  authority,  but  it  is  an  actual  grant  of 
authority  in  the  bill  to  which  I  have  just 
referred — would  be  given  the  right  to  go 
fishing  all  over  the  Government  for 
every  kind  of  information  they  can  get 
about  a  particular  plant,  except  as  it 
relates  to  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act, 
which  is  to  see  that  only  pure  and  whole- 
some meat  products  get  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  U  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  will  yield  a  little 
further,  I  do  not  think  that  situation  will 
ever  occur  because  under  the  present 
system  of  Federal  inspection,  the  FedersJ 
Inspection  personnel  have  been  taxed  to 
the  gills,  and  they  will  not  be  able  to  have 


any  excursion  into  these  particular  areas 
about  which  the  Senator  has  any  appre- 
hension. 

They  certainly  must  have  power  to  go 
into  an  investigation  of  unwholesome 
food.  The  usual  case  comes  about  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  actually 
knows  where  the  unwholesome  food  is 
being  produced.  These  Federal  inspec- 
tors have  a  way  of  finding  out  In  what 
plants  these  practices  can  and  do  occur. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  is  true.  However, 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  based  it 
upon  the  idea  that  the  inspectors  are 
busy,  and  they  are.  I  happen  to  know  a 
little  about  this  personally.  However, 
that  does  not  mean  that  everybody  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  busy. 
And  tmybody  else,  even  outside  of  the 
inspection  bureau,  could  get  a  bee  in  his 
bonnet  and  decide  he  would  rather  like 
to  zero  in  on  some  person  and  utilize  this 
measure. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that  the 
powers  that  are  being  written  into  the 
pending  bill,  by  giving  expressly  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  powers 
contained  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  are  restricted  to  the  primary 
function  of  the  bill  which  is  to  see  that 
only  pure  and  unadulterated  meat  prod- 
ucts get  into  the  hands  of  our  public. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  would  certainly 
be  my  intention  and  certainly  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee.  We  would  cer- 
tainly expect  the  Secretarj'  of  Agricul- 
ture to  exercise  reasonable  prudence  in 
availing  himself  of  this  power  because 
the  premise  upon  which  this  power  is 
granted  to  him  is  for  the  efficient  admin- 
istration and  enforcement  of  this  act. 
That  is  the  premise  upon  which  this  pow- 
er is  given  to  him. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  statements.  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
valuable  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
matter. 

I  should  like  to  return  now  to  one  of 
the  first  questions  asked  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  relative 
to  section  202.  This  relates  to  ttie  keep- 
ing of  records. 

It  reads: 

Such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly 
disclose  all  transactions  involved  in  their 
businesses:  and  all  persons,  firms,  and  corpo- 
rations subject  to  such  requirements  shall, 
at  all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary, afford  such  representative  access  to 
their  places  of  business  and  opportunity  to 
examine  the  facilities,  inventory,  and  records 
thereof  .  .  . 

I  think  we  ought  to  clear  up  the  legis- 
lative record.  What  bothers  me  about  this 
Is  the  meaning  of  "keep  such  records." 

Does  tliat  language  mean,  for  example, 
that  essentially  a  one-man  shop,  a  small 
slaughtering  house  run  by  one  man  with 
perhaps  three,  five,  six,  or  10  employees 
under  him,  having  kept  books  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  in  a  certain  way,  can  have  a 
bookkeeping  system  imposed  ui)on  him 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  As 
long  as  his  books  show  and  disclose  fully 
and  correctly  all  transactions  involved  in 
his  business,  would  the  Secretary  have 
any  power  then  to  compel  a  change  In 
the  bookkeeping  of  that  particular  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  would  say  to  the 


Senator  from  Colorado  that  the  objec- 
tive of  this  provision  is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  promulgate  such  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  keeping  of  records  as 
will  subserve  the  objective  of  the  bill. 

I  will  give  the  Senator  one  example 
which  comes  to  my  mind.  It  was  cer- 
tainly discussed  in  the  hearings.  If  one 
of  the  Individuals  coming  within  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  should  buy  a  deceased 
animal,  he  must  have  a  record.  The  Sec- 
retary will  certainly  require  him  to  have 
a  record  of  when  he  bought  this  par- 
ticular animal  and  what  disposition  he 
has  made  of  it.  i 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  that  aU  of  thaf 
is  proper. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Tills  would  follow  a 
pattern  which  the  Secretary  has  outlined 
in  actual  practice  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  inspection  system.  He  has  pro- 
mulgated relations  requiring  this  kind  of 
recordkeeping  imder  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion system.  And  I  certainly  would  not 
expect  him  to  go  beyond  the  present  ex- 
ercise of  authority  unless  it  would  sub- 
serve, and  only  subserve,  the  objectives 
of  the  act — wholesome  food  and  deter- 
ring the  movement  of  imwholesome  food 
into  the  consumer  market. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  language  I  have  re- 
ferred to  appears  on  pages  27  and  28  of 
the  bill.  The  question  that  I  have  asked 
concerns  the  meaning  of  "keep  such 
records." 

While  I  agree  and  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  if  a  man  through  inadver- 
tence were  to  bring  a  deceased  animsd 
into  his  yard  for  slaughter  and  some  dis- 
position were  made  of  the  animal,  his 
records  should  show  what  that  disposi- 
tion was. 

If  a  man  kills  20  or  100  head  of  beef 
In  a  month,  his  records  should  show 
where  the  beef  came  from,  when  the  beef 
arrived,  what  was  paid  for  the  beef,  and 
where  it  was  sold. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  however, 
is  when  the  Senator  says  that  they  shall 
keep  such  records  as  will  fully  and  cor- 
rectly disclose  all  transactions  involved 
in  their  business,  does  that  language  con- 
fer upon  the  Secretary  the  right  to  im- 
pose upon  a  particular  person  engaged 
in  the  slaughtering  of  meat  animals  a 
particular  type  of  bookkeeping  if  this 
persons  records  already  fully  disclose  all 
of  the  things  of  which  the  Senator  has 
spoken. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  would  impose  a  special  book- 
keeping system  which  would  force  an 
individual  to  divert  his  operation  from 
the  usual  practice  that  he  has  been  ad- 
hering to. 

With  respect  to  the  fear  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  might  have  as  to 
whether  this  authority  may  be  abused, 
I  would  like  to  call  his  attention  to  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act  from  which  this  provision  was  taken, 
cited  in  7  United  States  Code,  section 
221,  smd  It  reads  as  follows,  insofar  as 
the  pertinent  provision  of  that  section 
concerns  us  today : 

Sec.  401.  Every  packer  or  any  live  poultry 
dealer  or  handler,  stockyard  owner,  market 
agency,  and  dealer  shall  keep  such  accoxmts, 
records,  and  memoranda  as  fully  and  cor- 
rectly disclose  aU  transactions  Involved  In 
his  business,  including  the  true  ownership 
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of  such  business  by  stockholding  or  other- 
wise. 

So  that  he  has  that  authority  already, 
and  he  has  been  exercising  it.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  abuse  of  authority  to  which 
he  has  resorted. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  information.  I  am  concerned 
about  the  imposition  of  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  accoimts  or  bookkeeping  upon 
these  people.  As  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor, he  has  said  there  is  no  such  inten- 
tion, so  long  as  the  books  acciirately  re- 
flect the  complete  transactions  of  the 
business,  including  diseased  animals, 
what  was  done  with  them,  what  is  done 
with  the  good  animals,  and  where  they 
were  sold.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  believe  there  are 
certain  other  aspects  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  other  aspects, 
also. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Which  would  be 
within  the  purview  of  this  authority. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  this  is  the  main 
point:  There  is  no  intention  in  this  bill 
to  Impose  or  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  an  opportunity  to  impose 
upon  individuals  a  imiform  system  of 
accounting  or  keeping  books? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  not  so  far  aa  I 
can  see. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  believe  the  Senator 
perhaps  answered  this  question  very  well 
on  page  108  of  the  hearings,  when  he 
said: 

Senator  Montota.  I  am  assuming  that  the 
Secretary  will  only  require  the  Inspection 
of  such  records  as  may  be  germane  to  his 
main  objective;  namely,  seeing  that  sanitary 
conditions  and  all  other  conditions  under  the 
Uw  are  adhered  to  by  the  licensee.  And  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  establishing  that 
and  contributing  the  interpretation  of  the 
particular  provisions  to  that  objective  and 
establishing  it  as  legislative  history. 

So  that  I  believe  the  Senator's  remart 
In  the  record  is  as  clear  upon  this  matter 
as  anything  can  be — namely,  in  seeing 
that  sanitary  conditions  and  all  other 
conditions  under  the  law  are  adhered  to 
by  the  licensee.  The  Senator  sees  no  rea- 
son to  change  his  language  in  the  hear- 
ing, does  he? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  No.  I  do  not. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Another  matter  to  which 
I  wish  to  refer  concerns  the  last  para- 
graph on  page  3  of  the  report  down  to 
the     paragraph     entitled     "Committee 
Amendments"  on  page  4.  This  Is  an  Item 
that  has  concerned  most  people  In  this 
area,  particularly  the  people  with  whom 
I  have  spoken.  I  have  had  time  to  com- 
municate with  only  three  of  them.  They 
all  happen  to  be  in  the  Arkansas  Valley; 
they  have  all  been  east  of  Pueblo.  In 
Colorado;  they  have  all  been  In  business 
many  years.  I  have  done  business  with 
one  of  them  for  at  least  37  years.  I  have 
never  heard  of  anybody  being  poisoned 
by  a  meat  product  from  that  plant  nor 
from  any  of  the  others. 

But  one  of  the  matters  that  concerns 
these  people  Is  that  they  are  afraid  that 
this  bill  would  require  physical  standards 
which  would  cause  them  to  reconstruct 
plants  and  all  of  their  equipment  in  con- 
formity with  some  formula  or  concept 
that  was  developed  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
The  manager  of  the  bill  and  the  Sen- 


ator from  Nebraska  covered  this  matter 
pretty  well,  but  I  believe  that  the  point 
that  is  basic  with  respect  to  this  matter 
Is  contained  in  the  portion  of  the  report 
which  reads: 
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However,  the  facts  are  that  the  eligibility 
of  an  establishment  for  FedersU  inspection 
Is  based  upon  a  combined  evaluation  of  the 
operating  procedures  used  by  the  establish- 
ment and  the  building  construction  and 
physical  facilities  rather  than  upon  a  sepa- 
rate evaluation  of  these  factors.  Thus.  If 
the  operating  procedures  are  patterned  so 
as  to  Insure  the  sanitary  handling  of  product 
within  the  establishment  and  result  In 
wholesome  food,  the  establishment  could  be 
declared  eligible  for  Federal  InspecUon. 

This  language  was  part  of  the  report 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  was  kind 
enough    to   call    to   my    attention   last 
Wednesday  when  we  first  learned  this 
bill  was  coming  to  the  floor.  As  I  read  It 
the  key  words  are  "combined  evaluation" 
and  the  test  Is  whether  all  of  the  physi- 
cal facilities  and  the  operation,  the  com- 
bined evaluation  of  operating  procedures, 
produces  wholesome  food  which  can  be 
placed  In  the  hands  of  retailers  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  consuming  public.  So 
that  while  a  given  plant  might  not  con- 
form to  even  the  man's  Idea  of  what  he 
would  like  to  have  In  his  own  plant,  let 
alone  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  If 
his  entire  handling  of  the  food,  from 
the  time  of  the  slaughter  to  the  time  it 
Is  put  In  a  truck  and  delivered  to  a 
grocer  counter  or  meat  counter.  Is  such 
that  It  produces  a  wholesome  and  pure 
food,  this  Is  the  criteria  that  would  gov- 
ern the  combined  evaluation,  rather  than 
the  absence  of  a  single  feature  or  the 
lack  of  a  single  featiu-e  In  the  particular 
plant.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing—plus the  Information  which  I 
submitted  In  my  colloquy  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska — namely,  that  the 
Department  has  not,  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  exacted  strict  adherence  to 
architectural  requirements  and  does  not 
Intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  have  one  flnal  ques- 
tion, and  it  arises  from  page  3  of  the 
bin,  subsection  (h) : 


\ 


(h)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof:  or  within  any  Territory  not 
organized  with  a  legUlatlve  body,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

At  a  later  place,  on  page  13  of  the  bill, 
appears  this  language: 

It  Is  hereby  found  that  all  articles  and 
animals  which  are  regulated  under  this  Act 
are  either  In  IntersUte  or  foreign  commerce 
or  substantially  affect  such  commerce,  and 
that  regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  co- 
operation by  the  States  and  other  Jurisdic- 
tions as  contemplated  by  this  Act  are  appro- 
priate to  prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon 
such  commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such 
commerce,  and  to  protect  the  health  and 
welfare  of  consumers. 

The  words  "substantially  affect  such 
commerce,"  with  the  exception  of  the 
exemption  in  the  bill  which  exempts  cus- 
tom slaughterhouses— and  there  is  such 
an  exemption — is  there  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  there  is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  With  that  exception,  the 
purview  of  these  two  together,  as  I  In- 
terpret it.  Is  to  throw  every  smaU  slaugh- 


ter plant  imder  the  purview  of  this  bill 
whether  or  not  it  actually  sells  In  inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Well,  I  would  not  say 
It  so  Uterally.  I  would  say  "as  contm- 
plated  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  " 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  WeU.  there  Is  a  limita- 
tion, and  I  cannot  flnd  it. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  page  13,  as  con- 
templated by  the  provisions  of  this  act- 
namely,  that  the  act  assumes  jurisdic- 
tion of  Intrastate  shipments  only  under 
special  circumstances— that  Is,  under  the 
triggering  provisions  by  which  the  Fed- 
eral  Govermnent  can  step  In  and  take 
over  a  plant  which  Is  strictly  engaged  in 
processing  or  sales  In  Intrastate  com- 
merce, but  is  violating  the  standards  of 
wholesomeness  and  what  Is  expected  for 
the  protection  of  the  consumer  If  the 
State  fails  to  act  after  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  calls  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  State  authorities. 

That  Is  the  area  which  Is  contemplated 
by  the  embracing  provision  of  this 
section. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Colorado,  as  the  Senator  knows,  has 
an  inspection  act.  I  believe  I  can  quote 
the  Senator.  He  said  that  the  State  of 
Colorado  had  standards  equal  at  least 
to  the  Federal  Government  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Unless  they  have 
done  it  lately,  the  State  of  Colorado  Is 
one  of  those  States  which  has  no  manda- 
tory Inspection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Colorado  only  has  vol- 
untary inspection,  and  not  mandatory 
inspection  provisions. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  right.  It  does 
not  come  within  those  29  States  that 
have  mandatory  Inspection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  That  do  have  manda- 
tory Inspection? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  the  picture  Is 
clear.  I  conclude  by  saying  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  appreciate  his  clearing  up 
various  points  for  me.  However,  more 
than  that,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
Senator  for  devoting  his  effort,  great 
energy,  and  abUlty  to  this  bill,  which  is 
much  preferable  to  some  of  those  which 
have  preceded  It  and  which  I  think  Is 
more  realistic  In  terms  of  what  our 
country  actually  needs  and  how  food 
products  are  made  and  distributed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  valuable  contribution  and  his 
kind  words. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  a 
question  about  the  provision  found  on 
page  20  of  the  bill  which  reads: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food, 
shall  be  Imported  Into  the  United  SUtes  If 
such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbr&nded 
and  unless  they  comply  with  aU  the  In- 
spection, building  construction  standards, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such 
articles  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States. 

I  take  it  from  the  language  I  have  Just 
quoted  that  our  intention  is  that  the 
consuming  public  In  the  United  States 
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receive  equal  protection  with  respect  to 
both  Imported  and  domestically  pro- 
duced meat  and  meat  products.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. We  are  placing  a  provision  in  here 
which  would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  impose  equal  rigidity,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  producer  of  meat  that  Is 
imported  for  the  consumers  here  In  the 
United  States. 

The  way  In  which  this  would  work 
would  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  not  license  for  Importation 
purposes  or  export  to  this  coimtry  any 
plant  which  does  not  pass  the  test  that 
would  satisfy  tiie  maximum  Federal 
standards. 

In  addition  to  licensing  such  plant  for 
the  purposes  of  exporting  into  this  coun- 
try, there  is  the  additional  requirement 
practiced  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  he  would  take  possession 
of  these  meat  products  the  minute  that 
he  had  the  port  of  destination  in  the 
United  States  and  there  conduct  another 
inspection  to  see  that  the  meat  was 
wholesome,  and  that  it  satisfied  all  re- 
quirements set  out  in  the  Federal  inspec- 
tion manuals  and  inspection  laws. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  have  a  twofold  ob- 
jective by  this  provision:  To  assure  the 
consumers  In  the  United  States  of  equal 
protection  as  far  as  wholesomeness. 
quality,  sanitation,  and  all  other  desir- 
able features  covered  by  the  bill  are  con- 
cerned, with  respect  to  not  only  domes- 
tically produced,  but  also  foreign  Im- 
ported meat  and  meat  products. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
who  worked  very  assiduously  with  us  on 
most  of  these  amendments  and  whose 
advice  was  most  valuable,  that  hereto- 
fore the  only  regulation  authority  with 
resi>ect  to  Imports  existed  In  a  very  fine 
and  limited  provision  in  the  Tariff  Act. 
That  is  the  genesis  of  the  regulation  for 
imported  meat  that  existed. 

Now  we  have  brought  It  under  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  with  com- 
plete, comprehensive,  and  elaborate  au- 
thority so  that  he  can  deal  with  thl£ 
question  and  put  imported  meat  on  the 
same  par  with  domestic  meat  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  appreciate  the  back- 
ground material  which  has  been  given 
by  the  Senator.  It  reemphaslzes  the  In- 
tention behind  the  language,  namely,  as 
I  have  said  and  the  Senator  sigrees,  that 
we  furnish  to  our  consiuners  here  equal 
protection,  whether  It  be  from  domesti- 
cally produced  meat  and  meat  products, 
or  whether  It  be  from  foreign  produced 
meat  and  meat  products;  and  second.  It 
would  show  that  we  would  assure  our 
domestic  producers  that  they  will  not  be 
vmdercut  by  foreign  competition  that 
does  not  meet  equal  standards.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  Is  one  thing  that 
is  bothering  me  and  that  Is  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  this  point.  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  12,  the  s^ond  para- 
graph from  the  bottom,  where  the  legis- 
lative intention  Is  somewhat  spelled  out 
on  this  point  by  stating:   / 


It  Is  not  intended  that  the  Imported  prod- 
ucts be  Inspected  by  U.S.  Inspectors  during 
their  preparation  In  the  foreign  country  but 
It  is  Intended  that  the  Foreign  country  en- 
force inspection  and  other  requirement  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  products  at 
least  equal  to  those  applicable  to  prepara- 
tion of  like  products  at  federaUy  Inspected 
establishments  m  the  United  States. 

The  question  is:  How  are  we  going  to 
make  sure  of  our  Intention  that  these 
foreign  brands  live  up  to  this  specifica- 
tion and  all  of  these  regulations  we  talk 
about  if  we  cannot  put  a  Federal  Inspec- 
tor in  over  there  at  least  on  an  export 
checkhag  basis?  I  understand  how  we  can 
check  meat  and  meat  products  for  qual- 
ity when  they  come  Into  the  United 
States,  but  we  cannot  Inspect  plants  to 
see  that  they  live  up  to  the  standards  for 
quality  or  in  the  slaughtering  process. 

I  am  wondering  If  we  could  not  say 
with  validity  that  the  intention  Is  that 
there  be  a  means  of  control,  even  though 
it  might  not  include  a  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  meat  inspector  per- 
sonally going  Into  a  foreign  plant:  that 
there  be  evidence  that  Is  most  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  that  particular  foreign  plant  is,  In- 
deed, living  ur  to  the  construction  speci- 
fications, the  slaughtering  controls,  and 
the  sanitary  requirements  which  our 
plants  In  this  country  must  live  up  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  think  that  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  has  a  request  to  pro- 
poxmd.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  M^-.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  rule  xn,  the  vote  on 
flnal  passage  of  the  bill  then  pending, 
namely.  HJl.  12144,  with  the  Senate  text 
substituted,  occur  on  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  o'clock;  that  all  time  on 
amendments  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoKTOYA];  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  printed  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HRUSELA.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  far  as  this 
Senator  knows,  no  amendments  will  be 
proposed  that  are  In  readiness  for  sub- 
mission. However,  we  have  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  MnxER]  propounding 
very  important  questions  on  imports. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  wishes  to 
be  heard,  and  perhaps  other  Senators 
wish  to  be  heard,  with  requests  for  j^eld- 
ing  on  the  part  of  other  Senators. 

I  am  wondering  what  assurance  there 
will  be  that  there  will  not  be  foreclosure 
of  discussion  of  the  bill  prior  to  the  time 
we  are  called  upon  to  vote.  We  are 
really  conducting  a  committee  hearing 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a  procedure 
which  I  deplore  greatly,  but  it  is  one 
forced  upon  us.  What  assurance  can  the 
acting  majority  leader  give  us  in  that 
regard? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  come  in  on 
tomorrow  at  11  a.m.  It  was  the  thought 


that  this  would  give  those  who  wish  to 
discuss  the  bill  approximately  3  hours 
for  such  discussion. 

If  it  is  felt  that  this  is  not  sufficient 
time,  perhaps  we  can  change  the  unani- 
mous consent  agreement  to  allow  for  a 
vote  at  3  o'clock? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Well,  so  often,  respect- 
ing last-minute  discussion,  someone  will 
get  up  on  a  very  important  aspect  of 
pending  legislation  and  we  find  ourselves 
cut  off  at  a  given  hour,  and  we  have  to 
act  not  with  deliberation  and  wisdom  but 
because  of  the  clock,  and  not  in  pur- 
suance of  the  commonsense  and  wisdom 
we  might  be  able  to  summon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  change  my  unanimous-consent 
request  to  read  4  o'clock  for  flnal  pas- 
sage instead  of  2  pjn.,  with  a  half -hour 
on  each  amendment  to  be  equally  divided 
between  each  side. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Why  not  make  It  not 
later  than  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  repeat  my  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rule  xn,  the  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  with  the  Sen- 
ate text  substituted,  take  place  not  later 
than  4  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  and 
that  all  time  on  each  simendment.  If  any 
be  offered,  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  the  amendment  and  the  dis- 
ting\iished  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  ;  further,  that  the 
agreement  be  printed  in  its  usual  form, 
including  the  consideration  of  the  House 
bill  (HJl.  12144). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  «o 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  sub- 
sequentiy  said:  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  the  pre- 
vious unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
the  meat  inspection  bill  to  include  the 
following :  that  if  no  amendment  is  pend- 
ing, the  time  on  the  debate  on  flnal  pas- 
sage be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers, or  whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  T^thout  objection 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  imderstand 
that  there  Is  a  time  limitation  on  flnal 
passage? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  how  much 
time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ate has  agreed  to  vote  on  flnal  passage 
no  later  than  4  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon. It  has  agreed  to  limit  time  on  all 
amendments  to  30  minutes,  but  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  at  some  point,  no  amendment 
will  be  pending,  and,  consequenUy,  the 
request  I  am  now  propoxmding  is  to  take 
care  of  that  situation,  so  that  the  time 
on  debate  on  flnal  passage  would  be 
divided  equally  between  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  or  whomever  they 
may  wish  to  designate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  With  the  time  for  debate 
being  left  open  within  the  framework 
of  the  previous  agreement? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  objection  I 
tnank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? Without  objection,  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  unanimous-consent  request,  subse- 
quently reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
Unanimous-Consbnt  Agreement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Tuesday  No- 
vember 28.  1967.  at  the  conclusion  of  routine 
morning  business,  during  the  further  con- 

^.»f^°°  °^  *^^  ''"'  <S-  2147)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  in- 
Bpectlon  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
debate  on  any  amendment,  motion,  or  ap- 
peal except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
fthall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion  and  the  Junior 
t*°*i°^^^'"  ^^^  ^^^'^o  [Mr.  MoNTOTAl: 
Provided.  That  In  the  event  the  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  Is  In 
ravor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  m  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 

4^1^^'^*°°'**^  '^**^*''  "f  soroe  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
Sf'°°f  °^^**'^  ^^'^  I''"  shall  be  received: 
Provided  farther.  That  after  the  third  read- 

?.^^-  ^^*'^'  ""*  Committee  on  Agriculture 
ana  Forestry  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  H.R.  12144  and  that  the 
^nate  proceed  to  its  consideration,  at  which 
time  the  language  of  S.  2147,  as  amended,  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  amendment  for  the 
aouse-passed  language  of  H.R    12144 

Ordered  further.  That  the  vote  on  final  paa- 

!X°/h^^.  ^^^"^  "^*"  ^^^  P>«<=e  at  not 
later  than  4  pjn..  provided  that  If  at  that 
hour  any  amendment  Is  pending  to  S   2147 

t.^^.}^  '*''^"  °°  *^«  amendment  before 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  and  final 
passage  of  HJi.  12144. 

Ordered  further.  That  when  no  amend- 
ment is  pending  debate  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  shall  be  equally  divided  and 
^i^l^^if  ,'  '■^P«c"vely,  by  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  or  someone  designated  by 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
^^'^^^^^  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  49)  extending  congratula- 
tions to  the  Parliament  of  Finland  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  Finland's  Inde- 
pendence. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  today 
It  stand  in  adjournment  untU  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  all 
S^'S™"*^  may  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. 

thJ^^'n^.^f  ^•k^'"-.^^'^''^"*'  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  that  mean 
beyond  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour? 
That  would  put  some  of  us  In  a  pretty 
big  box  on  a  lot  of  these  things 

MrBYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Verv  weU 
Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
««t  all  committees  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  tomorrow  until  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour. 

J^,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oojectlon,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

"Hie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2147)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  question  I  asked  of  my  col- 
league before  I  yielded  to  the  acting  ma- 

S!,  !f  *^f  L  "^^^^  ^  ^™  getting  at  is, 
would  it  not  be  proper  to  expect  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,   in   imple- 
menting this  part  of  the  bUl,  for  exam- 
ple, require  that  a  proposed  exporter  of 
meat  and  meat  products  Into  the  United 
States  have  on  nie  with  the  Department 
a  document  setting  forth  the  construc- 
tion, specifications,  quality,  sanitary  con- 
luc^'^  operating  procedures,  so  that 
the  Secretary  could  determine  whether 
they  measured  up;  this,  in  turn,  to  be 
reinforced  by  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
under  which  the  foreign  country's  plants 
are  Inspected,  plus  some  assurance  say 
from  the  minister  of  agriculture  of  the 
country  concerned  to  the  effect  that  the 
standards  are  being  enforced.  Would  this 
not  be  what  we  would  be  expecting  the 
Department  to  obtain? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  answer  to  the  in- 
quiry of  my  good  friend  from  Iowa,  let 
me  state  that  that  Is  the  practice  now 
betag  adhered  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  reason  we  cannot  pro- 
vide for  carcass  by  carcass  inspection  by 
Federal  mspectors  is  that  it  would  be 
most  hnpractical.  Right  now.  there  are 
establishments  in  38  countries  licensed 
to  export  to  this  country  by  the  Federal 
authorities  here.  The  way  this  inspection 
has  been  supervised  by  the  United  States 
is  in  part  through  a  sort  of  circuit-rider 
kind  of  inspection,  where  we  have  vet- 
ermary  review  officers  who  visit  these 
foreign  countries  and  the  plants  which 
have  been  property  licensed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

They  go  through  a  very  rigid  Inspec- 
tion by  our  Federal  veterinary  officers 
who  ascertain  that  the  plant  is  being 
operated  under  Inspection  conditions 
equivalent  to  the  Federal  Inspection 
standards.  In  addition  to  such  inspec- 
tiori  by  our  officials,  the  foreign  plant 
must  be  operating  under  continuous  car- 
cass by  carcass  Inspection  by  Inspectors 
of  the  foreign  country.  That  is  one  of 
the  basic  requirements.  A  periodic  re- 
view is  made  by  our  veterinary  officers 
There  is  sample  checking,  to  see  that 
there  is  no  plant  which  says  today  that 
it  is  sanitary  and  tomorrow  It  practices 
methods  which  bring  about  unwholesome 
meat. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  the  present  inspection 


methods  which  are  resorted  to  are  ade- 
quate to  guarantee  wholesome  food  to 
the  American  consumer  when  It  is 
brought  Into  this  country. 

In  addition,  I  am  told  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  people  that  If  the 
bin  passes,  with  the  new  provisions  we 
have  Inserted  in  the  bill,  they  will  im- 
plement the  inspection  service  a  lltUe 
more  and  Improve  on  It. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  clear  Is  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not 
license  every  applicant  who  wants  to  ex- 
port meat  to  this  country.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  very  choosy  about  li- 
censing establishments.  The  Department 
must  satisfy  itself  that  Inspection  stand- 
ards equivalent  to  our  Federal  standards 
are  adhered  to  in  the  processing  or 
slaughtering  of  meat  destined  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Well.  I  appreciate  that 
response  from  my  colleague.  Might  I  not 
say.  not  only  should  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  be  satisfied,  but  I  certainly 
believe  that  Congress  and  the  consuming 
public  In  this  country  should  also  be  sat- 
isfied on  it.  too. 

I  am  very  much  hiterested  in  the  fact 
that  it  Is  proposed  not  only  to  continue 
but  also  to  expand  on  the  circuit  kind  of 
inspection  of  foreign  plants  to  which  my 
colleague  made  reference. 

TJ^at  clarifies  the  position  I  read  in 
the  committee  report  where  it  recited  it 
is  not  Intended  that  Imported  products 
be  Inspected  by  U.S.  Inspectors  during 
«ielr  preparation  In  a  foreign  country. 
What  we  do  Intend,  however,  is  that 
while  each  and  every  one  of  the  car- 
casses, for  example  is  not  to  be  inspected 
we  wiU  have  some  quality  and  sanita- 
tion control  by  having  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's veterinarians,  or  any  other 
kind  of  qualified  officer,  make  periodic 
visits  to  these  plants,  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  they  are  well  operated  and 
constructed  properly  in  accordance  with 
the  same  standards  that  our  own  do- 
mestic plants  have  to  meet. 

I  understand  that  is  what  the  Sena- 
tor's response  was. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  order  to  satisfy 
Congress  and  the  general  consuming 
public.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  also  have 
in  Its  files  in  Washington  some  assur- 
ance, for  example,  that  the  foreign  ex- 
porting plant  is  maintaintag  its  stand- 
ards at  least  of  equal  quality  and  sani- 
tation control  to  our  own  Federal  Gov- 
ernment standards.  We  should  have  as- 
surance from  the  exporter  to  that  effect, 
plus  a  copy  of  the  regulations  of  the 
country  concerned  and  a  statement  from 
the  minister  of  agriculture  of  that  coun- 
try of  some  comparable  order,  that  they 
are  enforcing  those  standards 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  information  is  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  the  present 
time,  that  there  must  not  only  be  an  in- 
spection report  by  our  own  Inspectors  but 
there  must  also  be  proof  of  the  strin- 
gency of  the  Inspection  on  the  part  of  the 
law  in  the  exporting  country;  and  there 
must  also  be  some  kind  of  certificate  by 
that  government  that  It  will  certainly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that 
it  Is  doing  so. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Perhaps  I  do  not  under- 
stand this  correctly,  but  it  indicates  to 
me,  as  a  result  of  this  colloquy,  that  there 
is  a  double  standard  here.  On  the  one 
hand  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  a 
compliance  with  the  inspection,  building 
construction  standards,  and  all  other 
provisions  of  this  act  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder  insofar  as  foreign 
plants  are  concerned,  but  we  waive  car- 
cass-by-carcass inspection  for  them 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  until  I  complete  my 
sentence,  because  I  may  lose  sight  of  my 
question. 

That  is  one  thing  with  respect  to 
foreign  plants,  that  we  will  have  no 
carcass-by-carcass  inspection;  but  here 
In  this  country  we  do  not  believe  in  the 
certificates  given  by  the  processer  or 
the  State  departments  within  the  United 
States  certifying  that  these  standards 
are  being  met.  We  say,  "No;  we  are  going 
to  have  carcass-by-carcass  Inspection  of 
all  the  plants  within  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  believe,  when  they  give  a  cer- 
tificate In  Iowa,  Nebraska,  or  New  Mex- 
ico, that  they  are  strictly  complying 
with  those  standards  which  are  provided 
lor  within  a  statute  or  by  regulation.  We 
are  going  to  have  a  man  standing  by, 
stamping  every  carcass  'Passed,  in- 
spected, and  approved'  or  'Inspected  and 
disapproved.' " 

The  trouble  is  that  much  of  the  import 
volume  comes  into  this  coimtry  as 
ground,  boneless  meat. 

I  cannot  understand  this  point  of  dou- 
ble standard.  Why  do  we  accord  all  the 
satisfaction  of  heart  and  mind  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  foreign  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  certificate  of  a  cir- 
cuit rider,  and  yet  in  this  country,  when 
we  deal  with  our  own  people  and  our 
own  companies,  why  are  they  so  suspect 
that  we  must  have  an  inspector  at  the 
elbow  of  every  worker,  at  every  carcass, 
cmd  at  every  step  of  the  meat  processing 
business? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
interject? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  for  a  comment 
by  either  Senator. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  I  gave  expression  to  that  kind  of  re- 
action in  the  committee  hearings.  I  made 
the  same  kind  of  reaction  as  to  why  there 
was  a  preference  in  enforcement  given 
to  foreign  countries.  There  is  informa- 
tion in  the  record  now  which  I  think  ade- 
quately mitigates  the  fault  or  guilt  or 
concession  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  foreign  producers. 

We  have  to  bear  In  mind  that  presently 
there  are  1,800  foreign  plants  licensed  to 
produce  meats  and  meat  products  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  38  nations. 
Mr.  MILLER.  How  many  did  the  Sena- 
tor say? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  1.800  foreign  plants. 


To  adhere  to  a  carcass- by-carcass  in- 
spection by  U.S.  inspectors  would  entail  a 
tremendous  expenditure  on  the  i>art  of 
this  Government. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  More  than  for  15,000 
plants  in  the  States  of  this  ooimtry? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes,  when  the  expense 
of  travel  is  considered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Shall  we  say,  let  us  sac- 
rifice wholesomeness  and  purity  because 
It  would  cost  too  much  to  enforce  whole- 
someness and  purity  abroad,  but  not  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  asked  for  an  answer 
why. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  it  is  only  for  the  ex- 
pense, this  is  one  Senator  who  will  not 
be  happy  with  the  explanation. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  answer  I  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
pears on  page  290  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  find  no  reference  in 
that  letter  of  November  16,  1967,  which 
appears  on  page  290  of  the  hearings,  to 
expense  as  being  the  reason  why  we 
should  dispense  with  carcass-by-carcass 
inspection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  did  not  so  state,  and 
if  I  gave  the  Senator  that  impression,  I 
am  sorry  I  did.  That  was  not  my  inten- 
tion. I  was  merely  citing  page  290  as 
indicating  that  the  Department  has  six 
veterinary  review  officers  visiting  these 
38  foreign  countries  which  have  approv- 
al from  the  Secretary  for  meat  exports 
to  this  coimtry,  with  approximately  1,800 
foreign  plants  being  identified  as  eli- 
gible for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 
I  did  not  mean  to  convey  any  other  im- 
pression. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  far  as  the  letter  is 
concerned,  the  observation  was  a  per- 
sonal one  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  expense  of  a  carcass-by- 
carcass  inspection  would  be  very  large? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  if  inspectors  are  to  go  from 
country  to  country  and  try  to  spread  out 
in  38  countries,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
expensive  operation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  I  read  one  sentence  from  the 
communication  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contained  on  page  290  of 
the  hearings: 

Physical  structure  requirement  accepta- 
bility of  the  plants  is  based  on  a  combined 
evaluation  of  the  building  construction  and 
facilities  along  with  the  actual  operating 
procedures  used  by  the  establishment — with 
final  Judgment  based  on  the  assurance  that 
product  is  handled  In  a  sanitary  manner  so 
as  to  result  In  wholesome  food. 

Then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  Purcell 
bill,  in  which  the  procedures  are  the 
same,  but  the  Purcell  bill  is  not  before 
us.  ^ 

I  still  ask  why  a  double  standard  of 
wholesomeness  is  imposed  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation,  one  being  on  the 
basis  of  assurances  by  38  foreign  govern- 
ments involving  1,800  plants.  We  accept 
their  assurances.  But  in  this  country  we 
will  not  accept  the  assurance  of  a  sover- 
eign State.  We  say.  "No,  we  are  not  going 
to  tUM^pt  your  assurance.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  Federal  inspector  stand  by 


every  time  an  animal  is  slaughtered  and 
during  the  process  of  breaking  up  the 
carcass.  Federal  Inspectors  will  inspect 
the  carcasses  and  approve  them,  and 
they  will  approve  all  the  byproducts  of 
the  carcasses,  regardless  of  the  boneless 
beef  or  other  meat  that  comes  into  this 
country  from  abroad.  Although  we  do  not 
know  what  is  contained  in  the  foreign 
packages,  we  know  that  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments have  given  their  assurances  of 
wholesomeness." 

I  know  that  the  consumers  of  this 
country  will  happily  receive  the  assur- 
ances of  38  nations  that  theirs  is  whole- 
some food. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  the  floor.  However,  I  should  like  to 
continue. 

Why  a  double  standard  if  we  are  pos- 
sessed of  such  great  concern  for  sanitary 
conditions  and  a  guarantee  of  whole- 
someness? Why  a  double  standard? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming in  a  mcanent. 

I  think  it  only  fair  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  that  in  light  of  a  col- 
loquy I  had  with  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya].  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  letter 
set  forth  on  page  290  of  the  hearings 
would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  bill 
or  the  committee  report.  In  order  to  meet 
the  test  of  the  language  in  the  bill,  start- 
ing at  page  20.  which  I  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  colloquy,  it  is  provided: 

No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or 
meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes  which 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  shall  be 
Imported  Into  the  United  States  If  such 
articles  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and 
unless  they  comply  with  all  the  Inspection, 
building  construction  standards,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
in  commerce  within  the  United  States. 

It  is  intended  that  this  actually  be  Mi- 
forced  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  insure  our  domestic  consumers  of 
equality  of  protection  as  between  im- 
ported meats  and  domestically  produced 
meats,  and  our  domestic  producers  of 
equality  of  competition. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a  new  leaf  in  our 
law  books;  that  heretofore  the  only  han- 
dle we  had  on  it  was  through  some  kind 
of  tariff  regulation,  which  has  been  Im- 
plemented down  through  the  years  by 
provisions  for  USDA  regulations  and  in- 
spections, as  set  forth  on  page  290. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  going  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  aspect,  but  I  point  out  that 
the  pending  measure  shows  no  discrimi- 
nation in  favor  of  importers  or  in  favor 
of  exporters.  It  is  intended  to  apply 
equally  to  all  concerned.  If  there  is  any 
discrimination.  It  might  be  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act,  but  the  law 
specifically,  as  we  have  proposed  it  here, 
says  that  foreign  meat  must  adhere  to 
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standards  equal  to  domestic  Federal  In 
spection  requirements. 

Mr.  MILLER.  WiH  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  interject  a  thought  at  that  point' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  being  so,  the  policy 
set  forth  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture letter  appearing  on  page  290,  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
quoted,  which  relates  to  final  judgment 
based  on  the  assurance  that  the  product 
Is  handled  in  a  sanitary  manner,  so  as 
to  result  in  wholesome  food,  is  not  the 
same  as  that. 

It  is  very  nice  to  say  It  is  handled  In  a 
sanitary  manner,  and  is  wholesome  food, 
but  that  is  not  the  standard  which  we 
have  set  forth  in  this  leglslaUon,  sup- 
ported by  the  colloquy  we  have  had;  be- 
cause our  intention  Us  that  these  stand- 
ards be  equal,  and  not  just  merely 
wholesome,  and  notj  just  merely  sani- 
tary. We  require  tne  standards  to  be 
equal. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  rtfer  the  Senator  to 
the  last  full  paragraph  on  page  12  of  the 
committee  report.  That  says— and  this  is 
the  legislative  intent,  Mr.  President — 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  Imported  prod- 
ucte  be  Inspected  by  XJjS.  Inspectors  during 
their  preparation  In  the  foreign  country. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  state,  in  substance, 
"as  Is  required  in  this  country." 

It  is  not  Intepded  that  there  be  any 
inspection  of  the  foreign  product  while 
It  Is  being  processed.  That  is  required  in 
this  country.  Therein  lies  the  double 
standard. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  srield 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Perhaps  a  Uttle  more 
legislative  history  will  throw  some  light 
Into  the  darkness  that  is  setting  in  here 
I  might  start  by  stating  the  genesis  of 
this  particular  provision. 

The  committee  adopted  this  provision 
from  the  PurceU  bill,  which  the  House 
passed  and  sent  over  to  the  Senate. 

What  Is  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Purcell  provision? 

I  read  from  page  10  of  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  which  recites  the  provision 
with  respect  to  Importation,  and  then 
goes  on  to  explain  what  the  purpose  of 
that  provision  is. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

As  can  be  seen  by  thli  comparison  of  the 
original  and  revised  language,  the  committee 
intends  to  apply  to  foreigners  the  same  high 
standards  for  meat  inspection  required  of 
domestic  Arms.  The  committee  does  not  In- 
tend to  continue  the  present  "substantially 
equivalent"  policy  In  regard  to  foreign  meat 
slaughtering  and  processing.  The  committee 
realizes  that  this  provision  wlU  to  some  ex- 
tent place  an  additional  administrative  bur- 
den on  the  Secretary  but  feels  that  U  S  con- 
sumers should  be  assured  that  foreign-pro- 
duced meat,  which  in  many  cases  Is  not  read- 
ily identiflable,  has  been  prepared  under  con- 
dlUons  as  sanitary  as  meat  produced  In  this 
covintry. 

The  commutes  Is  aware  that  sovereign  for- 
eign nations  may  not  in  some  cases  wish  to 
conform  their  slaughtering  and  processing 
facilities  to  U.S.  standards.  This  legislation 
does  not  force  them  to  do  so.  but  in  the  In- 
terest of  American  consumers,  it  simply  es- 
tabUshes  a  standard  that  must  be  met  In 
order  to  marlcet  foreign-produced  meat  In 
the  United  States. 
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Mr.  HRUSKA.  How  Is  It  determined 
whether  there  Is  such  compliance?  The 
report  says  they  are  not  going  to  resort 
to  having  U.S.  inspectors  go  into  a  for- 
eign coimtry  to  hold  inspections  during 
the  course  of  preparation.  Such  Inspec- 
tions are  required  in  this  country.  You 
can  change  it  in  the  law  If  you  want  to, 
but  here  we  complain  that  the  States 
have  not  undertaken  their  share  of  the 
burden,  and  If  they  will  not  measure  up 
to  Federal  regulation  standards,  we  are 
going  to  go  in  there,  and  we  will  have 
a  Federal  inspector.  But  who  will  stand 
at  the  elbow  of  those  foreign  processors 
and  slaughterers,  and  see  that  there  is 
compliance? 

That  is  not  so  in  foreign  countries.  We 
will  say  to  AustraUa,  to  New  Zealand,  to 
Ireland,  or  any  other  country  that  sends 
to  this  country,  in  quantity,  boneless 
ground  meat,  "We  trust  you  to  comply 
with  our  standards." 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  had  previously  agreed 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
caU  attention  to  what  I  think  Is  clear 
evidence  that  a  double  standard  is  being 
applied.  Let  me  refer  to  the  committee 
hearings,  at  page  290,  In  this  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  refer 
to  the  third  paragraph,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

Approximately  1.800  foreign  plants  have 
been  Identified  to  the  Department  as  eligible 
for  shipment  to  the  United  States.  The  re- 
viewers have  sxxrveyed  612  of  these  plants  and 
have  had  42  plants  removed  from  the  ac- 
cepted list  because  they  were  found  not  to 
be  complying  with  the  VS.  Inspection  pro- 
gram standards. 

Mind  you,  there  are  only  six  people.  I 
refer  to  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
letter,  which  reads: 

Six  veterinary  review  officers  visit  those 
foreign  countries  approved  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  meats  to  the  United  States.  There 
are  currently  38  countries  with  this  approval. 

In  Other  words,  we  have  six  people 
covering  some  1.800  plants  In  38  coun- 
tries, which  export  to  the  United  States, 
and  we  expect  them  to  assure  that  the 
quality  of  their  product  coming  into  the 
the  United  States  will  be  equal  to  that 
processed  in  this  country. 

Now,  in  this  country,  in  29  of  the 
States— of  which  Wyoming  is  one— we 
have  antemortem  and  postmortem  ex- 
aminations; and  27  of  the  States — of 
which  Wyoming  is  one — have  processing 
inspections  that  take  place  continuously, 
to  assure  that  all  of  the  processes  shall 
meet  the  high,  rigid  standards  we  ex- 
pect, which  can  assure  us  of  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  product. 

Yet  we  are  turning  around  and  say- 
ing to  38  other  countries,  with  1,800 
plants,  that  we  will  depend  upon  six 
people — six  people,  mind  you — to  assure 
that  the  foreign  imported  meat  coming 
to  this  country— and,  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  pointed  out,  much 
of  it  is  ground,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
it  is  handled — will  be  equal  in  quality 
and  wholesomeness  to  that  produced 
here. 

I  think  it  demonstrates  very  clearly 
that  a  double  standard  is  applied. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
add  a  footnote  to  what  my  colleagues  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  and  Wyomine 
have  pointed  out. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  under  the 
present  proposals  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  there  just  cannot  physically 
be  very  much  assurance  regarding  the 
quality  of  the  plants  in  which  foreign 
meat  is  being  produced  to  be  shipped  to 
this  country.  We  do  have  quality  control 
at  this  end  of  the  pipeline,  but  not  at 
the  other. 

It  Is  for  this  very  reason  that  I  wanted 
to  bring  this  matter  out  in  my  colloquv 
with  the  manager  of  the  bill  so  as  to 
point  out  that  what  has  been  the  case  Is 
no  longer  going  to  be  valid  under  the 
pending  bill.  What  they  have  been  do- 
ing before  is  not  what  they  will  be  doing 
after  the  pending  bill  becomes  law  This 
is  ancient  history. 

It  is  very  interesting  reading  on  page 
290,  but  as  far  as  our  Intention  is  con- 
cerned, that  is  ancient  history  because 
we  are  starting  out  with  a  new  act  We 
never  had  an  act  like  this  before  We 
have  provided  here  that  this  wUl  apply 
to  the  importation  of  meat. 

We  said  In  the  committee  report  that 
It  Is  not  Intended  that  we  have  Federal 
inspectors  at  each  of  these  plants  to  look 
at  the  carcasses.  However,  we  have  said 
that  It  is  Intended  that  the  foreign  coun- 
try wlU  be  enforcing  standards  of  equal 
level  and  quality  control,  and  that  Is  our 
intention. 

Beyond  that  we  can  have  an  issue  as  to 
whether  something  more  should  be  done 
However,  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  nobody  overlooks  the  intention  be- 
hind this  legislation,  that  what  has  been 
done  by  way  of  quality  control  overseas 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  re- 
ferred, is  going  to  continue  because  It 
just  cannot  do  so  and  meet  our  standards. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senators  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle  are  arguing 
both  ways. 

They  are  arguing  first  that  the  pres- 
ently prescribed  practices  which  are  not 
embodied  in  the  pending  biU  will  be  con- 
tinued, and  second  that  the  pracUces 
will  not  be  followed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  once  the  bill  Is  passed. 

I  think  we  ought  to  have  some  deci- 
sion on  which  the  case  should  rest.  The 
truth  Is  that  in  the  pending  bill,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  House  bill,  we  have 
adopted  sweeping,  sound,  and  substan- 
tial proposals. 

We  have  provided  that  there  will  be 
equal  and  fair  standards  with  reference 
to  meat  and  meat  products  intended  to 
be  sold  in  this  country. 

We  have  given  the  Secretary  an  ab- 
solute standard  that  he  can  impose  upon 
foreign  meats  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  this  country. 

The  Secretary  can  require  that  ani- 
mals be  given  antemortem  and  postmor- 
tem examinations  to  make  sure  that  they 
meet  our  standards.  The  same  require- 
ment can  be  imposed  on  foreign  products. 
We  do  not  intend  to  impose  on  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  the  cost  of  having  in- 


spectors go  overseas  to  perform  these 
examinations. 

This  measure  intends  to  save  money  for 
the  American  taxpayers.  It  was  not  In- 
tended to  reduce  one  iota  the  standards 
on  foreign  plants. 

The  Secretary  has  a  very  practical  ad- 
vantage with  respect  to  those  foreign 
plants.  He  can  make  them  wait  until  they 
have  convinced  him  beyond  any  doubt 
that  they  have  reached  the  standards 
required  under  the  law.  So,  instead  of  an 
exemption  and  an  exception,  we  have 
written  in  strong  provisions  with  respect 
to  foreign  and  interstate  plants.  And  the 
implication  that  we  are  trying  to  estab- 
lish and  adopt  some  kind  of  double 
standard  to  permit  a  foreign  plant  to 
have  an  easier  time  than  a  domestic  plant 
is  not  consistent  with  this  substantially 
new  innovation  In  American  law. 

The  emphasis,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
to  be  to  make  it  clear  that  that  Is  what 
we  intended.  And  the  real  significance 
of  this  provision  is  not  that  it  is  an 
exception,  but  that  it  is  a  wholly  new  and 
substantial  imposition.  Up  imtil  today,  if 
the  Purcell  bill  had  been  passed,  the 
only  way  to  be  sure  of  having  wholesome 
meat  would  have  been  to  buy  meat  with 
the  inspection  stamp  on,  whether  it  be 
foreign  meat  or  interstate  meat. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  a  standard 
which  is  at  least  identical  or  equal  on 
all  meat  sold  for  human  consumption 
in  this  coimtry. 

That  is  what  we  propose  to  do.  The  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  trying  to  open  up  a 
big  floodgate  for  foreign  meats  through 
which  they  could  escape  these  standards 
does  not  reflect  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary  has 
been  given  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
American  consumer  from  unwholesome 
meat.  And  he  has  the  biggest  stick  of  all. 
He  can  refuse  to  permit  meat  to  come  into 
this  country  until  he  is  satisfied  that  it 
meets  our  standards. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
has  been  saying  exactly  what  I  was  say- 
ing and  was  attempting  to  elicit  from  the 
manager  of  the  bill  as  to  the  legislative 
Intent. 

I  think  the  Senator  Intended  to  say,  al- 
though he  did  not,  that  It  is  not  our  in- 
tention that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture can  do  these  things,  but  that  It  is 
our  Intention  that  the  Secretary  will  do 
them.  Unless  it  is  our  intention  that  he 
will  do  these  things  to  assure  equality  of 
standards,  I  do  not  think  the  pending 
bill  would  be  worth  anything. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  was  reading  the  testimony  of  the  Sec- 
retary from  page  290, 1  was  relating  the 
present  practice  and  not  what  he  was 
going  to  do. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  Is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  did  state  that  the 
Secretary  had  told  me  he  was  going  to 
have  to  implement  his  force  for  overseas 
inspection.  I  have  no  details  about  that. 
However,  I  want  to  bring  out  also  the 
fact  that  this  inspection  of  Imported 


meat  really  started  taking  place  In  the 
year  1966  in  the  manner  It  is  conducted 
In  now.  This  Is  a  novel  approach  by  way 
of  Inspection.  It  started  in  1966.  That  is 
why  we  do  not  have  a  complete  history 
on  the  inspection  of  foreign  products. 
I  wish  we  did.  However,  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize  also  is  that  the  bill  as  writ- 
ten creates  mandatory  inspection  at  least 
equal  to  Federal  standards  on  foreign 
plants  that  wish  to  Import  meat  into  this 
country. 

No  advantage  is  given  to  the  foreign 
plants  In  the  pending  bill.  If  any  advan- 
tage Is  to  be  given  to  the  foreign  plant, 
it  wiU  arise  from  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill.  However,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  gives  such  ad- 
vantage to  a  foreign  plant,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  violating  the  mandate  in  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  Senator's  statement. 
And  he  Is  quite  correct  In  sasrlng  that  the 
standard  set  forth  In  the  law  Is  very 
firm.  However,  what  caused  me  to  raise 
the  question  was  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  which  is  a  part  of  the 
legislative  history,  saying: 

It  Is  not  intended  that  the  Imported 
products  be  Inspected  by  U.S.  Inspectors 
during  their  preparation  In  the  foreign 
country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
Just  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  having  In- 
spectors over  there  to  do  this  would  be 
quite  excessive. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
save  money.  We  cannot  spend  a  large 
amoimt  of  money  to  assure  the  whole- 
someness and  purity  and  sanitation  of 
plants  abroad;  however,  we  can  do  so  In 
this  country. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels 
strongly  on  that  point.  However,  I  want 
to  get  the  legislative  history  clear  con- 
cerning what  we  have  pending  before  us. 

It  may  be  that  some  language  should 
be  written  into  the  pending  bill  along 
the  line  of  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  However,  whether  It  Is  writ- 
ten in  the  bill  or  not,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  legislative  history  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  complete,  so  that  when  we  say 
in  the  committee  report,  "it  is  intended 
that  the  foreign  country  enforce  inspec- 
tion and  other  requirements  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  the  product  at  least 
equal  to  those  applicable  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  like  products  at  federally  in- 
spected establishments  in  the  United 
States,"  we  Intend  not  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  put  a  good  Control  on 
this,  but  that  he  will  put  a  good  con- 
trol on  this. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
also  have  adopted  the  legislative  history 
of  the  provision  In  the  House  bill,  and  it 
is  already  In  the  Record  here. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  the  report? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  In  the  report,  too. 
But,  also,  in  the  Record  here.  I  read  it 
a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  not  in  the  report? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes^  in  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  report  on 
H.R.  12144.  Report  No.  653. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  the  legislative 
history.  A  letter  from  the  Department  of 


Agriculture   Is   not   leglslatiTe   history. 
This  is  legislative  history. 

With  the  Senator's  permission,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  In  charge 
of  the  bill  whether  It  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  committee  to  reconvene  and 
to  say,  "We  take  out  of  this  report  the 
last  full  paragraph  on  page  12  and  sub- 
stitute something  else." 

Certainly,  so  long  as  a  U.S.  Inspector 
Is  not  present  during  the  preparation  of 
meat  products  in  foreign  countries,  there 
is  a  different  standard  applied  than  is 
applied  to  domestic  meat  producers  and 
packers;  because  you  are  saying,  "We 
do  not  require  U.S.  Inspectors  to  be  pres- 
ent at  that  time  in  foreign  countries.  We 
will  take  the  certificate  of  the  foreign 
nation  that  that  has  been  done."  That 
is  not  what  we  do  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
in  response  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  that  I,  for  one,  do  not 
intend  this  to  be  a  once-over-llghUy  deal. 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  just 
wUly-niUy  accept  some  certificate  from 
another  country.  That  is  why  I  began 
this  colloquy  with  the  manager  of  the 
bill  by  sasdng  that  we  intend  that  the  ex- 
porting plant  Itself  have  on  file  a  cer- 
tificate setting  forth  the  various  manners 
In  which  It  Is  meeting  not  only  the  con- 
struction specifications  but  also  the  op- 
erating requirements;  that  the  foreign 
country  itself  have  on  file  assurance 
from,  say.  its  administrator  of  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wa- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair).  May 
we  establish  who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  believe  I  have  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

There  should  be  some  assurance  from 
the  minister  of  agriculture  or  a  compa- 
rable public  official .  so  that  we  will  have 
it  in  our  files  and  it  wUl  be  available  to 
the  Senate  or  the  House  or  the  Amer- 
ican people,  not  just  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  satisfied  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter.  Othepme,  this  bill 
will  not  mean  anything. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pre 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Pre 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  1  yield 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Resident,  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  in  disagreement  at  all  as 
to  what  we  Intend.  I  know  that  the  Sena- 
tor Intends  Just  as  sincerely  as  we  do 
that  we  bring  about  food  as  wholesome 
as  possible  in  the  United  States  for  the 
American  consumer.  We  are  misimder- 
stood  if  the  Senator  assumes  that  we  are 
trying  to  be  argumentative  or  that  we 
tire  trying  to  take  two  sides  of  an  issue 
and  seemingly,  in  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation, are  arguing  on  both  sides  of  it. 

I  wish  to  make  this  observation.  I  said 
earlier  that  I  believe  we  are  applying  a 
double  standard,  and  in  support  of  that 
contention  I  call  attention  to  page  233 
of  the  hearings  before  the  subcommittee. 
At  the  top  of  the  page  is  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Honorable  Betty  Fumess, 
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wfltten  by  Rodney  E.  Leonard.  His  first 
paragraph  reads:     - 

In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the 
number  of  Inspectors  needed  under  the  Mon- 
dale  BUI — our  estimates  are  that  about  4,000 
additional  inspectors  would  be  required  to 
staff  the  ^proximately  15,000  plants  brought 
under  the  Federal  Inspection  program. 

These  are  plants  In  the  United  States. 
These  are  plants  now  operating.  These 
are  plants  that  at  the  present  time  have 
no  Federal  Inspection  or  any  State  In- 
spection, I  assume.  In  order  to  give  these 
plants  the  type  of  Inspection  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcxilture  believes  will  be 
required,  they  say  it  will  take  approxi- 
mately 4,000  additional  employees. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  One  for  every  3^ 
plants. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  One  for  every  31/2  plants. 
Yet,  we  are  trying  to  Inspect  some  1.800 
foreign  plants  in  38  countries  with  six 
veterinary  officers.  Now.  if  that  is  not  a 
double  standard,  I  do  not  know  how  one 
would  go  about  arriving  at  a  double 
standard.  They  will  be  lucky  to  get  there 
once  a  month,  if  they  travel  all  the  time, 
just  as  the  Senator  and  I  were  traveling 
all  the  time  during  the  past  week.  I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  do  it. 

I  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  of  the 
some  612  plants  Inspected  under  this 
system,  just  a  hit-and-miss  system — the 
Inspectors  are  not  there  every  day;  they 
Just  drop  In — approximately  7  percent 
have  not  measured  up  to  the  standards 
that  were  Imposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and,  as  a  consequence, 
have  been  denied  their  licenses  to  export. 
So  I  suggest  that  it  will  take  much 
more.  I  know  it  will  be  expensive.  But 
If  it  is  Important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  wholesome  meat,  I 
believe  we  should  be  realists,  as  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  wants 
to  be.  We  must  see  that  we  do  a  better 
job  of  insuring  that  these  foreign  plants 
comply  with  the  proper  standards  which 
we  chose  to  set  In  this  country. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  11  percent  of  all 
the  red  meat  that  was  consumed  in  the 
United  States  was  imported  into  this 
country.  We  must  Insure  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  sufficient  directive  to  strictly 
enforce  the  standards  as  set  out  in  this 
bill,  or  we  will  not  assure  the  high  stand- 
ards of  excellence  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumers that  I  know  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  desires  just  as 
much  as  I  desire. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
flgiuT  of  4,000  inspectors,  which  was  sup- 
plied by  the  administration,  was  with 
respect  to  my  proposal,  which  was  not 
recommended  by  the  committee.  This 
was  a  proposal  that  would  extend  Fed- 
eral Inspection  by  Federal  Inspectors  to 
all  meat  slaughtered  and  processed  in  the 
United  States.  In  one  sense,  the  figrure  is 
misleading.  More  than  that,  we  believe 
it  is  Inflated.  But  that  is  irrelevant  to 
today's  debate. 

Second,  the  letter  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  referred  refers  to  the 
present  administrative  practice  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  inspecting 
foreign  meat  slaughtering  and  processing 
plants,  which  is  now  being  imdertaken 
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before  the  present  bill,  which  calls  for 
adequate  Federal  standards  on  foreign 
meat,  has  been  imposed.  It  Is  a  highly 
informal  system  that  began  in  1966.  It 
does  not  relate  to  and  Is  not  relevant  to 
the  type  of  system  the  Secretary  would 
have  to  establish  If  the  present  bill  were 
passed.  There  has  been  some  suggestion 
that  it  is  within  his  discretion.  It  is  not 
The  Secretary,  under  this  bill.  Is  required 
to  assure  himself  that  all  meat  Imported 
into  this  country  is  slaughtered,  proc- 
essed, refrigerated,  and  all  the  rest,  In 
accordance  with  standards  at  least  equal 
to  the  Federal  system.  The  only  differ- 
ence Is  that  we  Impose  the  cost  of  that 
inspection  upon  the  foreign  country.  We 
do  not  impose  it  upon  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

I  would  contemplate  that  the  Secre- 
tary, who  has  a  duty,  which  he  cannot 
waive,  to  protect  the  American  consumer, 
would  have  supervisory  personnel  in  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere  who  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  Inspectors  paid  by  the 
foreign  government  were  In  fact  doing 
an  adequate  job — antemortem  and  post- 
mortem inspection,  supervision  over  ad- 
ditives, and  the  rest.  If  the  Secretary  did 
not  do  that,  he  would  not  be  discharging 
his  responsibility  under  this  bill. 

I  repeat  that  the  suggestion  that 
something  in  this  act  is  weak  in  regard 
to  foreign  imports  is  Illusory.  It  Is  not 
discretionary.  The  Secretary  must  sat- 
isfy himself,  without  any  doubt,  that 
the  meat  that  comes  into  the  United 
States,  whether  It  is  raw  or  processed 
meat,  is  of  standards  equal  to  Federal 
standards.  Beyond  that,  he  would  have 
the  ultimate  weapon  that  he  does  not 
now  have  with  respect  to  an  Intrastate 
plant.  He  could  close  the  door  on  Im- 
ports until  he  was  satisfied. 

Until  he  opens  the  door  again  no  meat 
would  be  sold  with  respect  to  plant  A, 
plant  B,  or  plant  C  in  a  foreign  land. 
Thus,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  really 
raising  an  issue  that  does  not  exist 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  wish  to  raise  two 
questions.  My  first  question  is:  How 
many  foreign  coimtrles  have  standards 
at  least  equal  to  ours  at  the  present 
time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Frankly.  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Do  any  countries  have 
standards  at  least  equal  to  ours  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Under  this  bill  they 
would  all  have  to  or  they  could  not 
send  a  pound  of  meat  to  this  country. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Second,  may  I  assume 
or  Infer  from  the  Senator's  response  to 
my  first  question,  namely,  that  he  does 
not  have  the  slightest  idea  how  many 
foreign  coimtrles  have  standards  at  least 
equal  to  ours  at  the  present  time,  that 
until  It  can  be  adequately  demonstrated 
that  they  are  equal  to  ours,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  permit  no  im- 
ports? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  gather  from  the  re- 
port that  no  discretion  is  lodged  in  the 
Secretary  to  diminish  standards  applied 
to  plants  with  respect  to  meat  or  meat 
products  imported  into  this  country. 

Further,  I  say  that  I  gather  from  this. 
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not  only  Is  that  standard  not  compro 
mised.  but  the  Secretary  has  an  implied 
duty  to  assure  that  those  standards  are 
being  met  before  allowing  the  meat  to 
come  into  this  country. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  my  question  Is 
still  germane.  In  our  discussion  here  we 
have  failed  to  identify  a  single  foreign 
country  that  has  standards  equal  to  ours 
That  does  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
none  but  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
did  not  respond  to  my  question  with  re- 
spect to  Identifying  a  single  country  hav- 
ing  standards  at  least  equal  to  ours  I 
suggest  that  if  the  Senator  cannot  do 
that  how  do  we  know  there  are  stand- 
ards at  least  as  high  as  our  Federal 
standards,  without  having  people  over 
there  on  the  job  dally  to  watch  what  goes 
on  so  they  can  say  to  the  Secretary,  with 
the  knowledge  of  having  seen  It  first- 
hand, that  the  standards  in  foreign 
country  A  are  equal  to  ours.  Unless  and 
until  that  can  be  done  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  if  It  cannot  be  demonstrated 
that  a  foreign  country  has  standards 
equal  to  ours,  under  this  bill  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  no  choice  but  to  say 
to  all  38  foreign  countries,  "Do  not  bring 
In  any  meat  until  you  can  prove  your 
standards  are  equal  to  ours." 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  pointed  out  earlier  In 
my  colloquy  with  the  manager  of  the  bill 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  should  be 
required  and  which  we  intended  to  be 
required  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
on  this  very  point.  That  is  why  I  Included 
among  the  evidentiary  items  a  certified 
copy  from  the  country  concerned  of  Its 
regulations,  along  with  a  certificate  from 
Its  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  a  com- 
parable official,  that  these  regulations  are 
being  enforced  satisfactorily,  because 
without  that  I  do  not  see  how  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriciilture  could  comply  with  the 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  I  would  expect 
that  the  Secretary's  duty  under  this  bill 
is  greater.  I  think  the  Secretary  might 
require  a  certificate  of  adequacy  or  some 
document  of  evidence  of  foreign  plants. 
As  I  read  the  bill  the  Secretary  has  no 
discretion.  He  must  be  sure  that  the 
standards  In  foreign  plants  are  at  least 
as  high  as  domestic  plante.  I  would  con- 
template under  this  measure  that  he 
would  have  to  have  personnel  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere  to  see  that  that  is  the 
case.  It  also  requires  that  the  Inspector 
must  Inspect  the  meat  under  the  same 
standard.  The  only  difference  Is  that 
we  impose  an  additional  restriction  on 
foreign  countries,  that  If  they  do  not  do 
It,  the  Secretary  has  the  ultimate  weapon 
which  is  slamming  the  door  shut  on  meat 
imports.  So  we  have  more  protection  here 
than  in  any  other  category  of  meat  In- 
spection, Federal  or  State. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  imderscored  what  the 
manager  of  the  bill  said  previously.  I 
think  we  can  conclude  from  what  has 
been  said  that  If  any  of  these  foreign 
countries  do  not  have  equal  standards, 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  are  go- 
ing to  stop  right  there  and  not  to  be 
resumed  until  they  do  have  equal  stand- 
ards. It  Is  the  same  level  we  are  providing 
our  own  States  must  live  up  to.  If  our 
States  do  not  live  up  to  them  they  are 
going  to  have  Federal  Inspection.  If  we 


cannot  control  plants  of  foreign  coun- 
tries by  sending  Federal  inspectors  over 
there  and  demanding  that  they  be  per- 
mitted to  look  at  the  plant,  we  can  say 
to  them  to  let  one  of  our  Inspectors  in 
there  on  occasion,  but.  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  pointed  out,  to  do  this 
on  a  comparable  scale  would  involve  an 
Inordinate  cost  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. However,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  provide  evidence  so  that  he 
can  come  here  and  look  us  in  the  eye  and 
say,  "I  am  satisfied  that  Imported  meat 
coming  here  from  that  plant  and  this 
plant  is  of  equal  quality  and  slaughtered 
under  equal  conditions."  If  he  cannot  do 
that  he  allows  this  meat  to  come  in  at 
his  peril. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  not  be  at  his 
peril,  but  at  the  peril  of  the  consumer. 
It  is  not  at  his  peril. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Iowa  upon 
what  proof  will  the  Secretary  depend  to 
establish  that  there  has  been  compliance 
with  not  only  the  existence  of  like  stand- 
ards as  domestically  produced  and 
packed  meat,  but  compliance  with  In- 
spection and  other  requirements  to  as- 
sure their  freedom  from  adulteration 
and  misbranding  at  the  time  of  entry. 
What  proof  will  there  be? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  prepared  the  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  what  proof  can 
he  offer? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Secretary  must 
satisfy  himself  and  there  must  be  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
American  consimier  Is  protected  from 
meat  slaughtered  and  produced  In  for- 
eign countries  and  Imported  to  this 
country.  He  must  establish  a  system  that 
satisfies  him  of  that. 

The  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  concern 
wishing  to  Import  the  meat.  Other  than 
that  it  calls  for  Inspection,  ante  mortem 
and  post  mortem  that  deals  with  prepa- 
ration and  additives,  that  are  at  least 
equal  to  the  Federal  system.  I  would  con- 
template he  must  have  personnel  in  Eu- 
rope overseeing  Inspectors  appointed  by 
foreign  countries  and  that  that  personnel 
would  report  to  the  Secretary,  so  that 
they  were  certain  the  standards  were 
reached.  I  think  we  are  chasing  a  straw- 
man  here  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  see  no  strawman.  The 
bill,  on  page  20.  states  there  will  be  no 
such  Importation  unless  they  comply  with 
all  Inspection  standards  and  provisions 
of  the  act. 

We  do  not  Intend  that  the  imported 
products  be  Inspected  by  UJ3.  Inspec- 
tors during  their  preparation  In  the  for- 
eign country.  This  Is  what  the  intention 
will  be.  It  Is  not  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  In  all  good  conscience,  said. 
I  do  not  Intend  he  shall  have  Inhibitions 
on  him.  but  the  committee  report  said  to 
the  Secretary,  "Do  not  send  Inspectors 
there  like  you  require  In  America  but  do 
something."  and  I  do  not  know  what,  to 
prove  these  imports  are  In  compliance 
with  all  of  these  standards. 

What  proof  will  he  be  allowed  to 
accept? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  a  good  point  if  one  assumes 
that  he  cannot  exercise  some  common- 
sense  and  some  standards  of  Implementa- 
tion, and  cannot  act  without  our  detail- 
ing every  comma,  semicolon,  and  ex- 
clamation point. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  being  directed  by  a  mandatory 
requirement  that  before  foreign  meat  can 
be  sold  to  consumers  in  the  United  States 
he  must  assure  himself  that  the  meat  Is 
produced,  slaughtered,  and  processed  ac- 
cording to  standards  equal  to  those  Im- 
posed upon  domestic  plants  operating 
under  Federal  standards.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  assimies  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  take  false  in- 
formation and  would  settle  for  foreign 
standards. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska assumes  no  such  thing  and  said 
no  such  thing.  I  asked  a  question,  if  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  permit  one. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  answering  it.  If 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  permit 
me  to. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  What  kind  of  proof 
would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  have? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  If  I  were  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  I  would  take  the  lan- 
guage to  mean  that  a  mandatory  re- 
sponsibility was  Imposed  upon  me.  I 
would  take  it  in  that  way,  because  that 
is  what  the  language  says.  I  am  not 
dreaming  up  anything.  The  language  is. 
"He  shall." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  see  anything 
about  "He  shall." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Will  the  Senator  show 
me  the  words  "He  may"? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  bill  provides,  on 
page  20.  line  15: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules  or  other 
eqiilnes  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food,  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States 
If  such  articles  are  adulterated  or  mlsbrand- 
ed  and  unless  they  comply  with  all  the 
Inspection,  building  construction  standards, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  thereunder  applicable  to 
such  articles  In  commerce  within  the  United 
States. 

That  language  does  not  say  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  satisfy 
himself.  It  says  that  these  articles  shall 
not  come  into  the  United  States  unless 
they  comply  with  these  standards. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Is  it  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  that 
provision  Is  discretionary  with  the  Secre- 
tary? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  it  is  not  discre- 
tionary. The  bill  provides  that  these 
goods  shall  not  be  eligible  for  importa- 
tion unless  they  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth.  I  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  what  is  considered  proof  of  com- 
pliance with  the  standards? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  There  is  only  one  dif- 
ference: Under  the  bill,  the  same  stand- 
ards are  Imposed  upon  every  foreign 
plant  as  are  Imposed  upon  any  domestic 
plant.  The  only  difference  Is  that  the 
cost  of  Inspection  in  foreign  countries  is 
Imposed  upon  the  foreign  governments, 
and  the  Secretary  Is  not  only  possessed 
of  responsibility  but  is  also  required  to 
see  to  It  that  the  foreign  meat  is  slaugh- 


tered and  processed  according  to  UJ8. 
standards. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  appar- 
ently seeks  to  write  a  blU  that  would  set 
forth  everything  in  great  detail,  and  not 
assume  that  the  Secretary  has  a  sense 
of  responsibility  to  fulfill  what  is  clearly 
required  of  him  in  the  bill.  I  think  we 
are  chasing  a  straw  man. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  chasing  a  strawman,  either. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  discretion 
given  to  the  Secretary  at  all.  What  got 
us  off  the  track,  I  am  afraid,  and  I  will 
take  the  responsibility  for,  is  that  I  raised 
the  point  originally  of  the  language  in 
the  committee  report  on  page  12  which, 
without  being  explained,  without  having 
the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill,  could  possibly  dilute 
the  mandatory  language  in  the  bill 
which  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
been  so  concerned  about. 

No  one  is  arguing  about  the  language 
in  the  bill.  That  is  perfectly  acceptable 
to  everyone.  What  has  caused  us  some 
concern  is  when  the  committee  report 
states: 

It  Is  not  Intended  that  the  Imported  prod- 
ucts be  Inspected  by  UjB.  Inspectors  during 
their  preparation  In  the  foreign  country  but 
It  is  Intended  that  the  foreign  country  en- 
force lnsp>ectlon  and  other  requirements 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  prod- 
ucts at  least  equal  to  those  applicable  to 
preparation  of  like  products  at  federally 
Inspected  establishments  In  the  United 
States. 

That  sounds  fine,  but  while  we  intend 
that  some  foreign  government  is  going 
to  do  this,  that  does  not  mean  that  It 
will.  What  we  want  to  know  is  how  are 
we  going  to  satisfy  ourselves,  not  Just  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  country,  that  that 
foreign  government  Is  doing  It? 

We  have  made  enough  of  a  record  here 
tonight,  at  least  between  the  Senator  In 
charge  of  the  bill  and  myself,  supple- 
mented by  the  rest  of  us  here,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  any  doubt  In  the 
mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  we  expect  him  to  get  very  good  evi- 
dence on  this  to  satisfy  not  only  himself 
but  also  Congress  and  the  people  of  this 
country;  otherwise,  the  bill  will  not  be 
worth  a  tinker's  dam. 

About  the  same  amount  of  meat  is 
Imported  Into  this  country  as  Is  pro- 
duced by  the  15,000  plants  here.  If  we 
are  going  to  nail  down  coverage  on  the 
15.000  plants  in  this  country  and  leave 
the  fioodgates  open  to  the  foreign  Im- 
porter. It  Is  no  use.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
leave  the  fioodgates  open.  I  hope  that 
the  legislative  history  made  here  tonight 
will  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  loopholes,  that  if  necessary, 
all  foreign  meat  imports  are  off — off  for 
6  months,  6  years — &d  infinitum,  per- 
haps, until  the  standards  are  met  and 
in  esKJh  and  every  one  of  the  plants  In 
the  foreign  country  which  wishes  to  ex- 
port meat  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
juncture,  I  should  like  to  ask  for  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  amend- 
mente  and  ask  that  they 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent  for 
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the  amendments  to  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes;  that  was  my 
next  request  as  soon  as  they  were  brought 
up,  and  I  ask  that  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  Congressional  Record  of  Nov.  22, 
1967,  pp.  33647-33644.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  as  amended  be  treated 
as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and  the  bill 
as  amended  will  be  treated  as  original 
text  for  the  purpose  of  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  a  technical  amendment  to  offer 
which  does  not  change  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  In  its  printing  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  a  typographical  error  was 
made  on  page  44  concerning  language  in 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee. 

In  order  to  correct  this,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  44,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out  "The 
Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such  authority  Is 
exercised." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agrf^ed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  a  bill  which 
if  passed  will  have  a  great  impact  on  the 
health  and  satisfaction  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  our  Nation. 

The  proposed  legislation  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponsor  is  the 
Montoya-Mondale  wholesome  meat  bill, 
S.  2147.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
States  will  have  2  years  to  establish  a 
meat  inspection  system,  but  can  waive 
the  waiting  period  and  be  subject  imme- 
diately to  the  Federal  inspection  system. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  take 
immediate  action  against  plants,  includ- 
ing those  operating  only  intrastate,  if 
they  endanger  public  health — and  if 
after  notice  the  State  fails  to  eliminate 
the  hazard.  Furthermore  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  conduct 
continuous  review  of  State  meat  inspec- 
tion procedures  before  and  after  the  Fed- 
eral inspections  standards  are  in  effect; 
he  can  assert  jiu-isdiction  if  the  State 
fails  to  maintain  Federal  standards. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  espe- 
cially important  to  the  10.7  million  peo- 
ple of  my  State  since  we  are  one  of  the 
22  States  without  a  mandatory  meat  in- 
spection law.  Texas  law  makes  meat  in- 
spection purely  voluntary  with  packing 
and  slaughtering  houses  paying  the  costs. 
Some  60  Texas  cities  have  their  own  in- 
spectors operating  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  State  health  department. 
Porty-six  State  inspectors  and  seven  vet- 
erinarians maintain  surveillance  over  the 
42  plants  that  requested  inspectors. 


Yet  in  Texas  it  is  possible  for  a  house- 
wife to  buy  meat  packed  at  a  plant  that 
Is  never  examined  for  disease  or  unsani- 
tary conditions  by  a  Federal,  State,  or 
city  inspector. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  three  newspaper  articles  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  These  articles  from  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  of  November  16,  1967,  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram  of  November 
16,  1967,  and  the  Houston  Post  of  No- 
vember 16,  1967,  write  dramatic  examples 
of  health  hazards  facing  the  consumer  in 
Texas  lander  existing  conditions. 

In  these  articles  it  is  reported  that  staff 
evaluators  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture have  made  several  spot  checks  of 
Texas  plants.  Such  health  hazards  were 
uncovered  as  employees  wearing  dirty 
clothes  and  the  existence  of  rats,  flies, 
dirt,  and  rust  on  the  butchering  floors. 

I  support  protection  of  the  consuming 
public  who  pay  their  dollars  for  safe 
food.  Likewise,  Mr.  President,  Texas  is 
one  of  the  largest  meat  producing  States. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  this  large  Texas  industry  as  it 
will  tend  to  strengthen  confidence  in  red 
meat  as  a  safe  food,  and  ir.crease  the 
consvunption  of  meat. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
Senator  Montoya  and  Senator  Mondale 
in  working  to  close  the  void  in  our  meat 
inspection  law;  and  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  S.  2147  because  it  is  necessary 
for  the  well-being  of  consumers  and  meat 
producers  everywhere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Etellas  Times  Herald,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
Texas  Meat  Inspection  Law  Lacking 
AcsTiN.— Texas  Is  one  of  the  22  states  Mrlth- 
out  a  mandatory  meat  inspection  law,  and  it 
is  possible  for  a  housewife  to  buy  meat  that 
has  never  been  seen  by  a  government 
Inspector. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  Is 
holding  hearings  on  proposed  legislation,  to 
tighten  meat  inspection  laws,  Including  one 
that  would  extend  federal  inspection  to  all 
plants  not  covered  by  state  regulations  sat- 
isfactory to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Texas  law  makes  meat  Inspections  purely 
voluntary,  with  the  packing  plants  and 
slaughter  houses  paying  the  costs  of 
inspection. 

In  Augxist.  the  compliance  and  evaluation 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Dallas  office  made  a  spot  check  of  nine 
plants — two  each  under  city  and  state  reg- 
ulation and  five  that  receive  no  Inspection. 
"Flies  by  the  thousands  outside  and  seen 
inside  on  meat,"  said  the  federal  inspection 
report  of  Its  check  of  one  plant  not  covered 
by  any  government  regulations. 

Forty-six  state  inspectors,  supervised  by 
seven  veterinarians,  maintain  constant,  day- 
to-day  surveillance  over  the  42  plants  that  re- 
quested Inspection.  About  60  cities,  Including 
Dallas.  Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  San  Antonio, 
have  their  own  inspectors  who  use  checklists 
prepared  by  the  state  and  who  are  supervised 
by  the  state  health  department. 

The  federal  report  also  found  things  wrong 
with  the  plants  covered  by  state  or  city 
inspection. 

A  state-Inspected  plant  in  South  Texas  has 
paint  peeling  from  the  boning  room  walls 
and  celling,  paint  flecks  were  found  on  the 
boning  table;  rust  flakes  were  found  on  meat, 
apparently  from  rxisty  hooks  and  troUeys; 
rat  droppings  and  maggots  were  obssrved  on 
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the  drain  board  where  tripe  was  fed  from 
the  kill  floor.  ™ 

(Prom  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Nov 
16, 1967] 
Texas  Meat  Check  Eyed  by  Congress 
Austin— In    Texas,     Ifs    possible    for    a 
housewife  to  buy  meat  packed  at  a  plant 
that  Is  never  examined  for  disease   or  un- 
sanitary   conditions    by    a   state,   federal   or 
city  Inspector. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  22  states  without 
mandatory  meat  inspection  laws  that  wit- 
nesses referred  to  in  testimony  this  week 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. 

Congress  Is  considering  several  bills  to 
tighten  meat  inspection  laws,  Including  one 
that  would  extend  federal  inspection  to  all 
plants  except  those  covered  by  state  regula- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Since  1945,  the  state  has  had  a  voluntary 
meat  inspection  law  Owners  of  packing 
plants  and  slaughter  houses  pay  the  costs. 
About  60  cities — Including  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Houston  and  San  Antonio— have 
their  own  Inspectors,  operating  under  gen- 
eral supervision  from  the  State  Health  De- 
partment. Forty-six  state  Inspectors  and 
seven  veterinarians  maintain  constant,  day- 
to-day  survelUance  over  the  42  plants  that 
requested  inspection. 

But  there's  a  void,  and  according  to  a 
spot  check  by  federal  inspectors  the  con- 
ditions in  the  unregulated  plants  are  bad. 
Dr.  Qeorge  F.  Kutch,  Texas  AdcM-educated 
veterinarian  who  heads  the  Health  Depart- 
ment's meat  Inspection  division,  says  these 
are  "small  places,  by  and  large,  selling  only 
locally.  How  many  there  are,  we  have  no  way 
of  knovrtng  " 

Kutch  said  a  few  unlrspected  plants  sell 
their  products  In  more  than  one  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Kutch,  even  the  small,  unin- 
spected pl^ts  are  big  businesses. 

"Virtually  all  meat  packers  do  $250,000  or 
more  business  annually,"  he  said. 

"Anybody  that  kills  an  appreciable  amount 
of  meat  Is  under  some  kind  of  Inspection  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture." 

In  August,  the  compliance  and  evaluation 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Dallas  office  made  a  spot  check  of  nine 
plants — five  of  them  uninspected. 

"Plies  by  the  thousands  outside  and  seen 
Inside  on  meat,"  the  report  said  of  one  un- 
inspected plant.  The  report  also  said  there 
was  evidence  of  rats.  Similar  conditions  were 
reported  at  other  uninspected  plants. 

State  and  city  Inspected  plants  also  were 
checked. 

The  report  said  a  clty-lnspected  plant  in 
San  Antonio  had  Inedible  meats  packed  in 
boxes  with  federal  Inspection  markings,  em- 
ployes with  dirty  clothing,  dirt  and  rust  on 
edible  meat  drums,  and  flaked  paint,  hair, 
bruises  and  kill  floor  dirt  on  hanging  beef 
fore  shanks.  At  a  state-Inspected  plant  in 
South  Texas,  the  report  said,  paint  was  peel- 
ing off  the  boning  room  walls  and  celling  and 
flecks  of  paint  were  seen  on  the  boning 
table;  rufet  flakes  were  found  on  meat,  ap- 
parently from  rusty  hooks  and  trolleys:  rat 
droppings  and  maggots  were  observed  on  the 
drain  board  where  tripe  was  fed  from  the 
kill  floor. 

"The  deficiencies  In  state  plants  were  cor- 
rected Immediately,"  Kutch  said. 

Kutch  expressed  irritation  that  the  re- 
port did  not  designate  which  plants  were  un- 
inspected and  which  were  under  state  in- 
spection (two)  or  city  regulation  (two). 

"The  fallacy  of  the  survey  is  that  stats 
inspected  plants  were  listed  with  non-in- 
spected plants,  which  made  the  slant  of 
the  whole  survey  unfair  to  the  state  inspec- 
tion program,"  said  Kutch,  a  soft-spoken, 
slightly  built  man  who  wears  glasses  and 
smokes  a  pipe. 

"Everybody  In  the  meat  Industry  was  per- 
turbed about  this  inspection  because  of  the 
unfairness  of  It." 
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Kutch  Said  the  state  follows  federal  stand- 
ards In  Its  inspections,  and  provides  check- 
lists for  city  inspectors  that  also  follow  fed- 
eral regulations. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Poet,  Nov.  16,  1967] 

VOLTTNTAXT     BASIS     NOW — MaNDATOKT     TXXAS 

Meat  Law  Urobd 

AUSTIN. — In  Texas,  it's  possible  for  a 
housewife  to  buy  meat  packed  at  a  plant  that 
Is  never  examined  for  disease  or  unsanitary 
conditions  by  a  state,  federal  or  city 
Inspector. 

Texas  is  one  of  the  22  states  without  man- 
datory meat  inspection  laws  that  witnesses 
referred  to  In  testimony  this  week  before  the 
U.S.  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Congress  is  considering  bills  to  tighten  In- 
spection laws,  including  one  that  would  ex- 
tend federal  inspection  to  all  plants  except 
those  covered  by  state  regulations  satisfac- 
tory to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  1946.  the  state  has  had  a  voluntary 
meat  inspection  law.  Owners  of  packing 
plants  and  slaughter  houses  pay  the  costs. 
About  60  cities — Including  Houston,  Dallas, 
Ptort  Worth,  and  San  Antonio — have  their 
own  inspectors,  under  general  supervision  of 
the  State  Health  Department.  Forty-six  state 
inspectors  and  seven  veterinarians  maintain 
constant  surveillance  over  42  plants  that  re- 
quested inspection. 

But  there's  a  void,  and  a  spot  check  by 
federal  inspectors  shows  the  conditions  In 
the  unregulated  plants  are  bad. 

Dr.  George  P.  Kutch,  Texas  A&M-educated 
veterinarian  who  heads  the  health  depart- 
ment's meat  inspection  division,  says  these 
are  "small  places,  by  and  large,  selling  only 
locally.  How  many  there  are.  we  have  no  way 
of  knowing." 

Kutch  said  a  few  uninspected  plants  sell 
their  products  in  more  than  one  town.  Kutch 
says  even  the  small  plants  are  big  businesses. 

"Virtually  all  meat  packers  do  $250,000  or 
more  business  annually,"  he  said. 

"Anybody  that  kills  an  appreciable 
amount  of  meat  Is  under  some  kind  of  In- 
spection by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." 

In  August,  the  compliance  and  evaluation 
staff  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Dallas  office  made  a  spot  check  of  nine 
plants — five  of  them  uninspected. 

"Plies  by  the  thousands  outside  and  seen 
Inside  on  the  meat,"  the  report  said  of  one 
uninspected  plant.  It  also  said  there  was  evi- 
dence of  rats.  Similar  conditions  were  re- 
ported at  other  uninspected  plants. 

State  and  city  Inspected  plants  also  were 
checked. 

The  report  said  a  clty-lnspected  plant  in 
San  Antonio  had  inedible  meats  packed  in 
boxes  with  federal  Inspection  markings,  em- 
ployees with  dirty  xslothlng,  dirt  and  rust  on 
edible  meat  drums,  and  flaked  paint,  hair, 
bruises  and  kill  floor  dirt  on  banging  beef 
fore  shanks. 

"The  deflclencles  In  state  plants  were  cor- 
rected Immediately,"  Kutch  said. 

"The  fallacy  of  the  survey  Is  that  state- 
inspected  plants  were  listed  with  non-In- 
spected plants,  which  made  the  slant  of  the 
whole  survey  unfair  to  tbc  state  inspection 
program,"  said  Kutch. 

Kutch  said  the  state  follows  federal  stand- 
ards and  provides  checklists  for  city  Inspec- 
tors that  also  follow  federal  regulations. 

There  are  several  differences.  One,  of  course, 
is  that  a  Texas  plant  that  does  not  produce 
any  meat  for  sale  outside  the  state  does  not 
have  to  be  inspected.  Another  Is  that  the 
state  will  Inspect  plants  that  are  substand- 
ard and  work  to  bring  them  up  to  par,  while 
the  federal  agency  requirements  before  it 
will  stamp  their  meat.  The  reason  for  this  Is 
that  a  "grandfather  clause"  was  written  Into 
Texas  law. 

Federal  Inspection  is  withdrawn  from 
plants    that    have    substandard    conditions 
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that  cannot  be  corrected  immediately,  An- 
drew M.  Scheldt  of  the  USDA  DaUas  office 
said. 

"We  need  a  mandatory  meat  law — that  ts 
what  It  bolls  down  to,"  he  said.  "We  are  one 
of  11  states  with  a  voluntary  meat  program." 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  11  AJM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
adjournment  until  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 28, 1967,  at  11  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  27,  1967: 
FoRDON  Claims  Settlxmxnt  CoxlosaioN 
LaVem  R.  Dllweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  3  years  from  October  22,  1967  (re- 
appointment) . 

In  THE   Coast   Ottasd 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant commander: 


Irving  O.  Sauer 
Jan  R.  Dazey 
Robert  P.  Melshelmer 
Karl  F.  Wassenberg 
Theodore  E.  Demlng 
Robert  W.  Davis 
Lloyd  R.  Ixxner 
Robert  A.  Ingalls 
Paul  D.  Russell 
Leroy  G.  Krumm 
Jack  W.  Lewis 
Robert  J.  Flnan 
Terry  L.  Lucas 
Robert  A.  Burt 
Ian  S.  Cruickshank 
Michael  R.  Johnson 
Roderick  T.  Edwards, 

Jr. 
Allen  J.  Taylor 
Harry  E.  Obedln 
Neal  P.  Herbert 
Kenneth  M.  Rappolt 
Robert  J.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Gerald  P.  Corcoran 
Robert  A.  Crelghton 
Robert  A.  Schwartz 
James  T.  Leigh 
William  T.  Troutman 
Richard  E.  Haas 
John  T.  McKean 
David  H.  Preese,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Glnn 
Robert  E.  Isherwood 
David  S.  Smith 
Ralph  E.  Giflln 
Joseph  S.  Blackett,  Jr. 
John  R.  Sproat 
James  G.  Williams 
Alfred  D.  Utara 
Eugene  J.  Hlckey,  Jr. 


Edwin  J.  Roland,  Jr. 
John  A.  Schmidt 
Richard  W.  Zlns 
John  E.  McCaiijy 
Martin  J.  Moynlhan 
Charles  L.  Keller 
Merlin  G.  Nygren 
James  D.  Partin 
Jerome  M.'  Myers 
Hugh  D.  Williams 
James  W.  Haugen 
Manuel  Josephs,  Jr. 
Michael  B.  Dunn 
WUliam  H.  HaU,  Jr. 
Robert  O.  WUllams 
Paul  R.  Lewis 
James  P.  Butler 
Merrill  C.  Louks 
Donald  A.  Naples 
David  P.  Cunningham 
WUIlam  H.  Hayes,  Jr. 
Leon  E.  Beaudin 
Lawrence  A.  Kldd 
Daniel  P.  Bobeck 
James  H.  Parent 
Jerome  P.  Foley 
William  E.  Ecker.  Jr. 
Eugene  M.  Kelly 
Carl  M.  Brothers 
Kenneth  C.  Cutler 
Robert  S.  Bates 
Alexander  E.  Tanos 
Charles  P.  Reid 
Gerald  P.  Hotchklss 
WUUam  E.  Neal 
Charles  H.  King,  Jr. 
John  N.  Falgle 
John  H.  Hill 
Richard  W.  Long 
Jan  D.  Long 


Blobard  O.  Buttrlck  Allen  R.  Turner 
James  E.  Margeson,  JrRichard  A.  Tjn^mut 

Donald  R.  Casey  Ralph  W.  Lawrence 

John  P.  Otranto,  Jr.  Robert  L.  Phelps 

George  P.  Ireland  Kenneth  R.  Ball 

Gary  P.  Crosby  Kenneth  R.  Gard 

Walter  T.  Leland  George  J.  Seney 

William  C.  Park  nx  Lafayette  J.  Harbison 

Ronald  O.  Pickup  William  H.  Wilson,  Jr. 

David  L.  Parr  Robert  P.  Jamerson 

Tbqmas  B.  Irish,  Jr.  Karl  E.  Stansell,  Sr. 

Kyle  A.  Shaw  Robert  E.  Peterson 

David  E.  Ciancagllnl  Dale  R.  Schmidt 
Thomas  Y.  Lawrence,  Joseph  A.  Underwood 

Jr.  George  M.  Simpson 

William  J.  Campbell  Robert  G.  Rugur 

WUUam  J.  Ecker  Anthony  J.  Nigro,  Jr. 
Gregory  A.  Penlngton  James  P.  Ronan 

Gary  J.  Boyle  Richard  N.  Howard 

Keith  P.  Pensom  Harry  J.  Cougan 
Leo  N.   ScbowengerdtRlchard  H.  Graham 

Jr.  Richard  E.  Ahrens 

Arthur  C.  Foster  David  W.  Relneke 

Robert  A.  Burjolce  Arthur  B.  Sharkey 

John  M.  Deaver  Charles  B.  Pitcock 

Louis  C.  Snell  Glenn  B.  Littlefleld 

CecU  M.  Morris  Walter  R.  Glennlng 

Frederick  H.  Muesse  Clayton  D.  Morrison 

Robert  W.  Talley  WllUam  H.  Tydlngs 

Andrew  L.  Holeman  Glen  M.  Larsm 

Warren  H.  Madson  E>onald  A.  Feldman 

Herman  J.  Jacobs,  Jr.  David  A.  Sandell 

John  I.  Yagerline  Keith  C.  Edgecomb 

George  E.  Jackman  Aylmer  R.  Trlvers 

Thomas  J.  Vento  Robert  E.  Ettle 

Loren  D.  Gordon  Kenneth  H.  Carey,  Jr. 

Richard  E.  Somers  John  L.  Llnnon,  Jr- 

llie  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 

Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain: 

Arthur  A.  Fontaine  Randolph  Ross,  Jr. 

Leo  M.  Bracken  David  E.  Perkins 

Louis  N.  Donoboe  Robertson  P.  Dlnsmore 

Robert  N.  Rea  Alfred  J.  Tatman 

Marc  Welllver  n  Malcolm  E.  Clark 

Theodore  L.  Roberge  Charles  M.  Mayes 

Robert  P.  Chimslde  Donald  C.  Davis 
Stanley  L.  WaltzfelderJohn  H.  Bruce 

Harold  D.  Muth  James  H.  MacDonald 

Rubin  E.  Young,  Jr.  Donald  R.  Vaughn 

Wesley  J.  Quamme  Thomas  W.  Powers 

Donald  D.  Davison  Archibald  B.  How 

Franklin  J.  MUler  Michael  B.  Lemly 

James  G.  Norman  Glenn  M.  Loboudger 

Russell  W.  Lentner  Vincent  A.  Boguckl 

Robert  D.  Parkhurst  Robert  A.  Lee 

Otto  P.  Unslnn  Lloyd  W.  Goddu,  Jr. 

Verne  D.  Plnka  Donald  J.  McCann 
WUllam  L.  AltkenheadJohn  B.  Hayes 

James  P.  Stewart  Clarence  S.  HaU 

Shlrl  J.  Stephany  Walter  P.  Guy 

Leslie  D.  High  Carroll  T.  Newman 
G.  H.  Patrick  Bursley  Walton  D.  Alley,  Jr. 

William  P.  -nghe,  Jr.  George  W.  Hardy,  Jr. 

Roy  K.  AngeU  WUllam  A.  Maybeny 

William  J.  Kirkley  Philip  A.  Hogue 

Robert  W.  Johnson*  Edwin  L.  Knowlea 
Charles  S.  Marple 

In  THE  Makine  Corps 
The  following-named  officers  of  the  Muriw^^ 
Corps    for   permanent   appointment   to  the 
grade  of  major  general: 

Wood  B.  Kyle  William  K.  Jones 

Joseph  O.  Butcher         Raymond  G.  Davis 
Norman  J.  Anderson     Charles  J.  Quilter 
Keith  B.  McCutcheon 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  tor   permanent   appointment  to  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Earl  E.  Anderson  Oscar  P.  Peatross 

Michael  P.  Ryan  Edwin  B.  Wheeler 

Prank  E.  Oarretson       James  K.  Herbold,  Jr. 
George  E.  Dooley  Webb  D.  Sawyer 

Regan  Fuller  Robert  P.  KeUer 

John  R.  Chaisson  Alan  J.  Armstrong 

In  the  Ant  Fokcx 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  All  offloera 
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•re  subject  to  physical  examination  required 
bylaw: 

CAPTAIN  TO  MAJOR 

Line  of  the  Air  Force 

AbeU.  Jotm  T.,  0047613. 

Abolla,  Paul  A..  0031300. 

Adamcik,  Frank  J.,  0053683. 

Adams,  John  A..  0047240. 

Adams,  L«Iand  L.,  0053625. 

Adams,  Robert  L.,  0047090. 

Adams,  Robert  N.,  0060436.  ^ 

Adams.  Roderick  B.,  0032146.       ^ 

Addlngton.  Vernal  E..  0031478. 

Addison,  Belmer  J.,  0053532. 

AddlBon,  James  M.,  0047459. 

Abls.  William  L..  0032177. 

Abmann,  James  H..  0025949. 

Albacb,  John  S.,  Jr.,  0053734. 

Albright,  WllUam  P.,  Jr..  0025960. 

Alcock,  Nolan  C.  0065069. 

Alewlne,  MarUn  A.,  Jr.,  0060502. 

Alexander,  Prank  G..  0047698. 

Alker,  Philip  R.,  0047771. 

Allen,  Pred  R..  0028814. 

Allen,  Lawrence  C,  Jr.,  0047366. 

AUen,  Owen  W.,  Jr.,  0028863. 

Allred,  Elmer  G..  0025951. 

Aim.  David  C,  0031571. 

Alsperger,  Eugene  J.,  0025952. 

AmeUo,  Gilbert  N..  0065097. 

Andersen,  Stanley  A.,  0047077. 

Anderson,  Alvord  V.  P.  in,  0028934. 

Anderson,  Jack  R.,  0025956. 

Anderson,  Marian  G.,  0047495. 

Anderson,  Robert  B.,  Jr.,  0032128. 

Anderson,  Sidney  E.,  0056754. 

Anderson,  Theodore  G.,  0060378. 

Anderson,  Theodore  M.,  0032120. 

Anderson,  William  D.,  0047496. 

Anderson,  William  G.,  Jr.,  0047701. 

Anderson.  William  J.,  3022614. 

Andreae,  Cornelius  T.,  0032847. 

Anonsen,  Charles  E..  0053623. 

Anstlne,  Gale  B.,  0053626. 

Antoszek,  Henry  T.,  0028818. 

Archibald,  Robert  Q.,  0047614. 

Arias,  Roger  P.  A.,  0074130. 

Armer .  Samuel  P.,  0062807. 

Armstead.  Claude  P.,  0047119. 

Amet,  John  E.,  0025958. 

Arnold,  Raymond  L.,  005363S. 

Arnold.  WllUam  B.,  0053549. 

Arthur,  Harold  P.,  0047536 . 

Artman,  Joseph  T.,  Jr.,  0025950. 

Aakenasy,  Eugene  K..  0032781. 

ABwff,  Sam  E.,  0047467. 

Aufdemorte,  Lewie  O..  Jr.,  3039413. 

Auld.  Harry  E..  0032785. 

Aurand,  Kenneth  P.,  0031446. 

Austin.  Ronald  B..  0069608. 

ATmUon.  Donald  J.,  0053666. 

Ayres,  Don.  0036060. 

Backa.  Balph  W.,  0068666. 

Bacon,  Male  D.,  00S6670. 

Baglnsfcl.  James  I.,  0066060. 

BaUey.  James  E.,  0074140. 

Bain.  Hubert  L.,  0028806. 

Baker.  Jack  T..  0063667. 

Baker,  JameaE.,  0036061.  <* 

Baker.  Jay  E.,  0047128. 

Baker.  Kendall  J..  0063470. 

Bal,  Eugene.  Jr..  0066063. 

Balden.  Harold  A..  0063787. 

Balderston,  Robert  E.,  0033146. 

Ball,  Oeorge  A.,  0063697. 

Ballard,  William  L.,  0074143. 

Balogh,  John  C.  0026963. 

Barber,  Paul  A..  0047371. 

Barfknecht,  Harold  A..  0047060. 

Barinowskl.  Robert  E.,  Jr..  0060840. 

Bamett.  Warren  W.,  0053643. 

Barnlcoat,  WllUam  J.,  Jr.,  006S763. 

Barrett,  Lowell  A.,  0031442. 

Barrows,  Ralph  E.,  0047669. 

Barth,  Marvin  J.,  0026964. 

Basbam,  Robert  R.,  0031971. 

Bass,  Donald  C,  0053480. 

Bass.  Williamson  G..  0053718. 

BasseU,  William  W.,  0032804. 

Bates.  Robert  L.,  0059507. 

Bathurst  ,WUllam  D..  0036317. 


BattaglU.  Joseph  H..  0060467. 
Baugh.  David  S..  0038860. 
Bayless.  Ovid  L.,  0047247. 
Seals,  Gordon  A.,  0032183. 
Beard.  Harry  R.,  0060416. 
Beaver,  William  O.,  0074148. 
Beck,  Edward  M.,  0063448. 
Beck.  Stanley  C,  0025866. 
Beckwlth.  Charles  A.,  Jr..  0028968. 
Beckwlth,  Wayne  K.,  0047606. 
Beene,  Reagan  H.,  Jr.,  0028910. 
Beggs.  Conrad  L..  0056645. 
BeUord,  Willis  A.,  Jr.,  0028848. 
BeU,  Edward  J.,  IH,  0028849. 
Bell,  Kenneth  H.,  0025966. 
Bell,  Robert  K.,  0047168. 
Belmonte.  Prancls  J.,  Jr.,  0066647. 
Bennett,  Arthur  C,  0053692. 
Bennett.  James  B.,  0053681. 
Benson.  Frederick  J.  R.,  0032765. 
Benson,  Kenneth  A.,  0053561. 
Benson,  Vemell  C,  0047381. 
Bentz.  Richard  H.,  0026319. 
Berg,  Waldo  O.,  0060385. 
Berkowltz.  Jerry  G.,  0056770. 
Berman,  Leonard  J.,  0047066. 
Berretta.  Robert  E.,  3037228. 
Berry,  Charles  W..  0047399. 
Bethany.  Glenn  A..  0047621. 
Beynon,  Glenn  E.,  Jr.,  0032798. 
Bllllngsley,  FrankUn  A..  0074160. 
Bills,  Walter  B.,  0031612. 
Bina,  Melvln  J.,  0056683. 
Blnford,  Donald  D..  0032142. 
Bingham,  WllUam  A.,  Jr.,  0060388. 
Birch,  Charles  P.,  0032059. 
BlsseU,  Evert  R.,  0047731. 
Blvona,  Charles  S..  0031445. 
BJomeby,  Walter  E.,  0047228. 
Black,  James  D.,  0032822. 
Black,  Walter  A.,  0074151. 
Blair,  James  A..  0060440. 
Blalsdell,  Charles  P.,  0053568. 
Blake.  Charles  R.,  0065066. 
Blevins,  Thomas  E.,  0031394. 
Bloodworth,  James  O..  m,  0031641. 
Bl\mck,  Kurt  G.,  0060414. 
Boardman,  Henry  W..  0047338. 
Bodenhausen.  Max  G.,  0047691. 
Boehm,  John  A.,  0053472. 
Bohne,  Derwln  L.,  0031987. 
Bohren,  Joseph  P.,  0053776. 
Bohrer,  Ronald  R.,  0074154. 
Bolko.  WUllam,  0025973. 
Bolls,  Dlllard  D.,  0060382. 
Bonadles,  Alphonse  G.,  0031614. 
Bones,  James  R..  0047282. 
Bonham,  John  L.,  0025974. 
Boning,  WUUam  J.,  0032047. 
Bonner  Otis  L.,  Jr.,  0060420. 
Bond.  Richard  J..  0053565. 
Boone.  Oeorge  T.,  0028963. 
Boren.  J.  Donald,  0047264. 
Borgen,  WUliam  D..  0031003. 
Bomsteln,  Joseph  B.,  0025004. 
Bolbyl,  George  W..  0026977. 
Bott,  Donald  H.,  0047676. 
Bouchard,  Richard  M.,  0028947. 
Boucher,  William  A.,  0025978. 
Bounds,  Lowery  K.,  0063499. 
Boverie,  Richard  T..  0036979. 
Bowden.  WllUam  P..  0047603. 
Bowen.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  0047230. 
Bowen,  Ralph  K.,  0063754. 
BowUng,  Melvln  G.,  0053781. 
Boyd,  WUUam  P.,  0035980. 
Boyer.  Joe  C,  0028936. 
Boyer,  Ronald  J..  0047607. 
Boyette,  Robert  T..  0066700. 
Bozlk.  Edward  P.,  0032160. 
Bradberry,  Harold  E..  0066630. 
Bradbury,  Robert  J..  0047608. 
Bradley.  Charles  W.,  0063661. 
Bradley.  Thomas  B..  0063647. 
Bradshaw,  Robert  D..  0033836. 
Brady,  Perry  B.,  0063676. 
Bramlett,  James  D..  Jr.,  0031439. 
Branch,  WUllam  E.,  Jr.,  0028021. 
Brandon,  WllUam  W.,  n,  0OS3741. 
Brandt,  David  D.,  Jr..  0047313. 
Brant.  Kenneth  B..  0073260. 


Brantley.  Milton  L..  0028030. 
Branz.  Michael  H..  0038836. 
Brasbear.  John  A..  0026081. 
Bratcher.  Wayne  R..  0031666. 
Braun.  Richard  J.,  0031391. 
Brazen.  Leroy  A.,  0053736. 
BrazUe,  Ployd  J.,  0046791. 
Brendel.  Jo,  0025082. 
Breeee.  Don  K.,  0063613. 
Brevard,  WllUam  N.,  0074167. 
Brewer.  James  E.,  0025983. 
Brewster,  PhUlp  L.,  0025984. 
Bricker.  John  C,  0025985. 
Briggs,  James  E.,  Jr.,  0032104. 
Bright,  Boris  E.,  0028928. 
Bristow,  BlUy  E.,  0074158. 
BriUaln,  Charles  J.,  0027970. 
Brodertck,  Oeorge  T.,  0060450. 
Bromley.  Robert  D.,  0081076. 
Broom  PhlUlp  W.,  0053525. 
Brougher,  John  D.,  0047451. 
Broughton.  Robert  N.,  0053635. 
Broussard,  Whitney  J.,  0032043. 
Brown.  Alfred  D.,  Jr.,  0032073. 
Brown,  Bill  V.,  0028850. 
Brown.  Curtlss  E.,  0031572. 
Brown,  Francis  J.,  0060470. 
Brown.  Ivan  D.,  0031463. 
Brown,  James  T..  0025987. 
Brown.  Joseph  R.,  0053462. 
Brown,  Larry  H.,  0031478. 
Brown.  Lawrence  A.,  0032046. 
Brown.  Robert  M..  0047408. 
Brown,  Sheldon  L.,  0047545. 
Brown,  Thomas  C,  Jr..  0071883. 
Brown,  Thomas  S.,  0065093. 
Brown,  Van  L.,  Jr..  0053684. 
Browning.  Bob  D.,  3018572. 
Brubaker,  Richard  E.,  0026988. 
Brubaker.  Robert  D.,  0056617. 
Bruder,  Alvln  H.,  0056676. 
Bruha,  Harlan  L.,  0047103. 
Brundage,  Harold  L..  Jr.,  0053440. 
Bruno,  America  P.,  0074159. 
Bruns,  WUUs  J.,  0046157. 
Brunson.  James  E.,  0053451. 
Bruslni.  Andrew  R..  0056654. 
Bryant.  Herbert  M..  0053760. 
Bryant.  LoiUs  L..  0025990. 
Bryant,  Ray  H.,  0047600. 
Bublltz,  Robert  W.,  3037044. 
Buchanan,  John  E..  0032130. 
Buck,  Theodore  R..  0031462. 
Buckingham.  Jack  L.,  0047263. 
Buckman.  Louis  C.  0056610. 
Buechele.  Charles  L..  0066073. 
Buechley.  Jay  P.,  Jr.,  0032208. 
BuUlngton.  Robert  J.,  0026903. 
Bulloch.  Pulton  O.,  Jr..  0047306. 
Bullock.  Jerry  M.,  0032072. 
Bulmer.  Ronald  L..  0053516. 
Bunting,  Joseph  O..  Jr..  0047611. 
Burgert,  CoUn  R..  0032119. 
Burke,  Walter  J..  Jr..  0031646. 
Burnett.  Chester  E..  0031610. 
Bumey.  WUllam  J.,  0065077. 
Bums,  Kenneth  D.,  0025094. 
Bums,  Robert  C,  0031386. 
Btirns,  Samuel  T..  Ill,  0031477. 
B\UTls,  Thomas  A..  0031973. 
Burton.  Harold  B.,  0060304. 
Biuter.  Gerald  O..  0047448. 
Butcher.  Paul  C,  0066079. 
Buzard,  Lyman  P.,  0060359. 
Calbert.  Bobby  R..  0053670. 
CaldweU.  Jlmmie  D..  0074164. 
Caleb.  PhUUp  I..  Jr.,  0028666. 
Callas.  Nicholas  P.,  0025997. 
Oalliham,  Andrew  J.,  Jr.,  0032137. 
Cameron,  James  S..  0047269. 
Cameron.  Paul  A..  Jr.,  0053678. 
Cammack,  Luther  S.,  Jr.,  006368S. 
CItmp,  WUllam  A.,  0031673. 
Campbell,  Edward,  J.,  0063599. 
CampbeU.  Herbert  O..  0031384. 
Cannon,  James  A.,  0060331. 
Cantelou.  Louis  W.,  Jr..  0047746. 
CappeUl.  Charles  E..  0047690. 
Carglle.  Vinson  O.,  0063323. 
Carlson.  Kenneth  D..  0060876. 
Cames,  James  R..  0047610. 
Carr.  Virgil  H.,  Jr..  0047676. 
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Carr,  WlUiam  8.,  0053767. 
CarroU,  Dolph  T..  Jr.,  0063668. 
CarroU,  John  H.,  0047664. 
Carter,  Prank  P..  0032003. 
Carter.  WllUam  E..  0060436. 
Carver,  Richard  C.  0047616. 
Case.  Charles  W..  0047470. 
Casey.  Aloyslus  O.,  0026002. 
Casey.  Thomas  A..  0060346. 
Cash,  Eugene  G..  0047470. 
Cashman,  Oerald  A.,  0047335. 
CaslUas,  Eleas,  0060303. 
Cassldy.  Duane  H.,  0053704. 
Cates,  Charles  W.,  0047978. 
Catlett.  Albert  W..  0028861. 
CaudeU.  Colven  E.,  Jr.,  0031664. 
Chafey,  Prank  D.,  0060400. 
Chalker.  Marion  P.,  Jr..  0053586. 
Chapman.  James  C,  0056656. 
Chapman.  Robert  E.,  0026004. 
Charles,  WUUam  M.,  Jr..  0026006. 
Chase,  Donald  J.,  0047438. 
Chaase,  Albert  J.,  0028844. 
Chavanu,  Donald  E..  0053463. 
Cherry.  Richard  E..  Jr..  0036006. 
Chlpman.  Richard  A..  0047471. 
Choate.  Stanley  P..  0026008. 
Cbovanec,  Albln  E.,  0066046. 
Christian.  Daniel  R..  0028963. 
Chrlstlanson,  Howard  L.,  0060483. 
Chrlstner,  Alan  S.,  Jr..  0026000. 
Christophersen.  Edwynn  J.,  0047373. 
Chur.  Lester  R..  0053458. 
Clpra.  Donald  J..  0032773. 
Circe,  Robert  J..  0053725. 
Clapp.  John  N..  0047286. 
Clark,  Prancls  J.,  Jr.,  0032011. 
Clark,  Richard  E.,  0053807. 
Clarke,  Melvln  P.,  3023883. 
Clarke,  WllUam  H.,  0026014. 
Clay.  James  T..  0053572. 
Clune,  John  J..  0026016. 
Qobb,  Francis  C.  0026016. 
Cobble.  BlUy  O.,  0053633. 
Cocchlarella,  Joseph  V.,  0047071. 
Cocke,  WUllam  P.,  0074176. 
Cockes,  Elbert  D.,  0047547. 
Coffland,  Richard  A..  0066701. 
Cohn,  Sanford  L.,  0032827. 
Colbath .  Thomas  N . ,  003 1 674. 
Cole,  James  O.,  0053476. 
Coleman,  Marvin  L.,  0060364. 
CoUeran,  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  0060467. 
Collier,  Robert  M.,  3026260. 
Collins.  Wesley  B.,  0047254. 
Colver.  WUllam  S..  0053529. 
Comfort,  Norman  D.,  0056696. 
Conley.  Thomas  P.,  Ill,  0047166. 
Conn,  Henry  L.,  0047460. 
Connelly.  Thomas  L..  0031407. 
Connet,  Robert  K..  0053718. 
Conors,  Robert  W..  0047724. 
Conrady,  Denis  A.,  0026017. 
Conway,  James  E.,  0047606. 
Conway,  Oscar  C,  0028806. 
Cook,  Roger  D.,  0063573. 
Cook.  WlUlam  H..  0047105. 
Coon,  David  B.,  0032842. 
Cooper,  Fred  M.,  0047584. 
Coopland,  Victor  D.,  0053710. 
Coppedge,  Charles  A.,  0047007. 
Corak,  Oecx^e  J.,  0063437. 
Corder,  Jesse  K.,  0032003. 
Cordner.  Ployd  B.,  0060408. 
Corley,  John  C,  0033763. 
CoraeUus.  WUUam  H.,  Jr..  0031S8S. 
Oomwell,  Jimmy  L.,  0063440. 
Coegrove,  John  A.,  0028906. 
Cosgrove,  WUllam  R.,  Jr..  0046737. 
CoeteUo.  Earl  S..  0066040. 
Cotton,  LouU  H..  Jr..  0047123. 
CottreU,  Samuel  S.,  0031637. 
Couch,  Charles  W.,  0046478. 
Couch,  WUUam  E.,  0028808. 
Courtaney,  Dennis  E.,  0028044. 
CouvUUon,  Donald  D.,  0046161. 
Covert,  James  E.,  0047160. 
Covington,  Lowell  D.,  0047176. 
Coward,  WUllam  E..  0082311. 
Cowden,  David  A..  0047101. 
OoweU,  Roger  R..  0083067. 
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Cowser,  Kenneth  R.,  0047103. 
OoBort,  Oerald  N.,  0032006. 
Crader,  Richard  M.,  0047370. 
Craft,  Arthur  H.,  Jr..  0065063. 
Craig,  Leo  L.,  Jr.,  0047292. 
Cram,  Deryl  L.,  0047542. 
Crawford  Cyril  J.,  0060863. 
Crawford,  Jack  C.  0066680. 
Crawford.  Roy  L..  0031448. 
Crawford.  Van  L.,  Jr..  0031510. 
Crawford.  Warren  L..  0074181. 
Crego.   Richard   N..   0047732. 
Crews.  Carl  B.,  0026018. 
Cribb.  Vance  N..  0047260. 
Oribbs.  Charles  M..  0031423. 
Crim.   Azro  C.   Jr.,   0056666. 
Crock,  Leo,  0066782. 
Cromack,  Dana  B.,  0047148. 
Cronin,  James  H.,  0026322. 
Cross,  Vernon  L.,  0074182. 
Cross.  WllUam  B..  0047333. 
Crowe,  Robert  P.,  0031380. 
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Plotkln,  Karl  J.,  0081348. 
Plummer,  Bentley  V.,  0080592. 
PoUch,  Michael  R.,  0080693. 
Pool,  Albert  AUen,  0081401. 
Pool,  Loren  R.,  0080594. 
Potts,  Roy  v.,  3158395. 
PoweU,  Charles  T.,  3162316. 
PoweU,  Lynn  K.,  0081256. 
Powers,  WUUam  A.,  0080596. 
Preston,  Gerald  E.,  0080598. 
Price,  Robert;  H.,  Jr.,  0080590.     • 
Price,  Simon  G.,  3149142. 
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— ^^*Okop,  Frank  J..  0081349. 
Pulil,  Gene  T.,  0080600. 
PxUlen,  Rlcliard  E.,  0081360. 
PuBter,  John  S.,  0080601. 
Putnam,  John  C,  3152624. 
Pyrz,  Anthony  P.,  0081351. 
Baby.  John  M.,  0080602.     . 
Rademacher,  John  T.,  0080603. 
Bamlo,  Orvln  H.,  Jr.,  0080604. 
Ramsey,  Boyd  H.,  Jr.,  3156406. 
Rank,  Larry  I.,  0080605. 
Raspotnlk,  William  B..  0080607. 
Rauscb.  Leon  L.,  0080608. 
Rawllngs,  George  L.,  Jr..  3162010. 
Rawlins,  David  H..  0080609. 
Raymond,  Paul  D.,  0080610. 
Reed,  Clyde  S..  m,  3168988. 
Reese.  George  W.,  Jr.,  3161236. 
Reld,  Prank  L.,  0080612. 
Reiner,  Errol  G.,  0080613. 
Reltenbaugh,  Howard  T.,  3169027. 
Reynolds,  James  E.,  3161320. 
Rhodes,  Kenneth  R.,  3161237. 
Richardson,  Phillip  A.,  0080614. 
Rlchey,  David  M.,  0080615. 
Ridenour.  Thomas  A..  0081362. 
Rldgeway,  Dale  N.,  3152801. 
Rldgway,  James  J.,  0081474. 
Rltter,  David  E..  3153078. 
Roach,  Douglas  C,  0080959. 
Robblns,  Richard  J.,  0080617. 
Roberts,  Ross  M.,  0080616. 
Roberts,  WUUam  A.,  0080618. 
Roberts,  WUUam  E.,  Jr.,  3152409. 
Robertson,  Clinton  B.,  0080620. 
Robertson,  Martin  L.,  Jr.,  3163568. 
Roblson,  Gary  E.,  0080619. 
Roblson,  James  T.,  Jr.,  0080621. 
Roche,  James  J..  3152208. 
Rodman,  Harry  E.,  Jr.,  0080623. 
Rogers,  Donald  W.,  0080622. 
Rogers,  Larry  P.,  0081444. 
Rogers,  Wayne,  R.,  0080624. 
Rolston,  Reuel  Y.,  0080626. 
Rose.  Howard  C.  Jr..  0080625. 
Rose.  Lewis  R.,  3155846. 
Rose,  Perry  T.,  0080627. 
Ross,  Keith  C,  0081462. 
Rowe,  Albert  A.,  0080623. 
Roysden,  Henry  C,  Jr.,  3168937. 
Russell,  Rodney  O..  3162963. 
Rust.  Harold  L.,  0080630. 
Ryan.  John  D.,  Jr.,  0080629. 
Ryan,  Michael  E.,  0080631. 
Ryerson.  Charles  W.,  0080633 
Sabln.  Marc  L..  0080633. 
Sacher.  Barbara  A.,  3152192. 
Saletta,  Charles  A.,  Jr..  0080834. 
Saline.  Joseph  P..  Jr.,  3154816. 
Salisbury,  Robert  C,  0081463. 
Sanborn,  Larry  K.,  0080636. 
Sanches,  William  A..  0080638. 
Sanders,  Van  C.  Jr.,  0080637. 
Santee.  Joe  P.,  II.  3161321. 
Sawdon.  William  J..  3158741. 
Scarborough,  Dennis  G.,  0080638. 
Schafer,  Scott  A..  0080639. 
Schelbel,  Robert  L..  3163245. 
Schilling,  Terry  L.,  0080840. 
Schloeberg,  Richard  T.,  m.  0080841. 
Schmld,  Michael  E..  3152320. 
Schmidt,  Jeffrey  P..  0080642. 
Schoenlnger,  John  W..  Jr.,  3152668. 
Schroeder.  Leroy  B..  0080848. 
Seale.  Benajah  E..  Jr..  3168884. 
Seavers,  Victor  C,  3147719. 
Seeler,  Richard  A.,  0081475. 
Seller,  Peter  P.,  3152998. 
Selegan,  David  R.,  0081000. 
Sellers,  Dennis  J.,  0081353. 
Sellers,  John  O..  0080645. 
Selser.  James  C.  m,  0080648. 
Severson.  Terrance  E..  0081448. 
Seymour.  John  C,  3158744. 
Shaffer.  David  H.,  0081446. 
Shallenberger,  Edward  L.,  3152708. 
Shannon,  Bobby  J..  0080847. 
Shannon,  Jack  D.,  3163433. 
Shantz,  Dennis  A.,  0081854. 
Shaw,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  0081858. 
Shaw.  WUUam  P.,  3152491. 
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Sheckells,  Thomas  R.,  0081356. 
Sheehan.  Stephen  D.,  0080648. 
Sheehy,  PaiU  J..  3152395. 
Shelton,  Harvey  W.  C.  m.  0080649. 
Shepard.  Gary  D.,  3157863. 
Shlnafelt.  Donald  J  .  0080650. 
Short.  Michael  C.  0080661. 
Shuey.  Richard  W.,  0080652. 
Shullck,  Michael  T.,  0061357. 
Shulmlster.  Morris  R.,  3152796. 
Sldor,  John.  Jr..  0080653. 
Sljan,  Lance  P..  0080654. 
SUence.  Gary  H..  0080655. 
SUUman.  Jeffrey  D.,  0080656. 
Simmons.  Ross  L.,  Jr..  3158467. 
Slner,  Richard  E..  0080667. 
SmaU,  Julius  A..  0060659. 
Smith,  David  C.  3152499. 
Smith.  Dennis  A.,  0080658. 
Smith.  Frederick  C.  in,  3161028. 
Smith,  Homer  C.  0081447. 
Smith.  Joseph  C.  H..  0080660. 
Smith,  Joseph  M..  3157161. 
Smith,  Lester  E.,  0080662. 
Smith.  Michael  D.,  0080664. 
Smith,  Michael  W.,  3168994. 
Smith,  Robert  D..  HI.  0080960. 
Smith,  Rocky  D..  0080666. 
Smith,  Ronald  C.  3152696. 
Smith.  Victor  A.,  0080668. 
Smith,  Wayne  D.,  0080670. 
Solstman,  Edward  C,  Jr.,  0080661. 
Sonler,  Robert  S.,  0080663. 
Sosalla.  Phillip  M..  3163461. 
Soulek,  James  W.,  0080665. 
Souza,  George,  3158447. 
Sower.  WllUam  A..  3168995. 
Specht,  Charles  W.,  0080667. 
Splttler.  James  E..  Jr.,  0060669. 
Sroga.  James  J..  3162715. 
Starling,  Grover  C,  m.  0081368. 
Starr.  Richard  P.,  Jr.,  0081448. 
Stelnmann,  James  W..  Jr.,  3162323. 
Stellbrlnk,  WUU  C,  3152488. 
Stephenson,  John  R.,  0080673. 
Stetz,  George  A.,  0080674. 
Stevens,  Richard  L.,  3163469. 
Stevenson,  David  L.,  3152487. 
Stewart,  Alvln  E.,  3168938. 
Stewart,  Dorothy  L.,  3152189. 
Stewart,  James  M.,  3152360. 
Stlgers.  Joe  D..  3152625. 
Stockton,  Jerry  R.,  0081359. 
Stone,  Lawrence  A.,  0080673. 
Stone.  Nell  H.,  0080676. 
Strock.  Vlbert  L..  Jr.,  0080992. 
Sublett,  Kenny  W..  0080677. 
SummervUle,  Rett  S.,  3162684. 
Supp,  Peter  L.,  0080679. 
Suzuki.  Roy  N.,  0080680. 
Svob,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  0080881. 
Swallow,  James  P.,  m,  0080883. 
Swan,  John  T..  0080683. 
Sweeny,  Allan  R.,  0080684. 
Swlck,  WUUam  A.,  HI.  0080688. 
Talt,  John  C,  0080686. 
Talbott,  Donald  R.,  0080687. 
Talley,  John  S.,  0080688. 
Tankersley,  John  W.,  0080889. 
Tantalo,  Francis  P.,  0081360. 
Tedesco,  Michael  P.,  0080690. 
Telpe,  Myma  R..  3152185. 
TerhaU,  Jude  H..  0080692. 
Thomas.  Charles  A.,  0080691. 
Thomas,  Purman  E..  0081398. 
Thomas.  James  L..  0080693. 
Thomas,  Paul  R.,  0080696. 
Thompson,  Howard  C.  0080694. 
Thompson,  Jack  E.,  0080696. 
Thompson,  Thomas  D..  0081361. 
Thompson.  Thomas  N.,  0080698. 
Thurgood.  John  W..  Jr..  3134137. 
Tlgue.  Dennis  H.,  3168939. 
TUey,  Paul  L..  0081464. 
Tlndall.  Robert  B..  0080607. 
Tltmas.  Gary  W..  0080699. 
Tober,  Zoltan  J.,  Jr.,  0080700. 
Torrez,  Dennis  C.  0081466. 
Traynor,  Patrick  J.,  3153018. 
Treadon,  Thomas  A.,  0080703. 
Treuhaft,  Martin  B.,  0080704. 


Turlnettl,  James  D..  m,  0080705. 

Turner.  Armond  A.,  0080706. 

Turnley,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  3152427. 

Tutchlngs.  Terrence  R..  0081363. 

Twltchell,  Larry  M..  0080707. 

Umbarger.  Richard  L.,  0080709. 

Valente,  George  A.,  Jr.,  3161683. 

Valentine.  Dennis  E.,  0080708. 

Valentine,  Jeffrey  H..  0080710. 

Vanderpool,  Travis  E.,  3162767. 

Vendettl.  Jeffrey  P..  0080711. 

Verdict.  Malcolm  E..  0080713. 

Vicente.  Prank  R..  3161684. 

Vlck.  James  L.,  0080713. 

Vickery,  John  M..  0080714. 

Vinson.  WUUam  T..  0080716. 

Vlvlano.  Joseph  L.,  Jr..  3159289. 

Vrettos.  John  D..  0080716. 

Vrooman,  Roger  M..  0080717. 

Wages,  Brian  E.,  0080718. 

Wagner.  John  C.  0080719. 

WaU,  Steven  E..  3168808. 

Wall.  WllUam  P.,  0080720. 

Wallace,  Bruce  A.,  0080721. 

Wallace.  Stephen  L..  3133397. 

Wallach.  Steven  E.,  0080723. 

Walsh.  Robert  E.,  0080723. 

Walton.  Jerry  T..  0080724. 

Warden.  John  A.,  III.  0080725. 

Warren,  Gray  D.,  0080726. 

Waterman,  Robert  K.,  0080727. 

Waterstraat,  Craig  K.,  0080728. 
Watts,  Barry  D..  0080730. 
Wayne,  William  T..  0080731. 
Weathers,  Morris  E.,  3153033. 
Webb,  Michael  S.,  3152776. 
Webber.  Edward  E..  Jr.,  0080733. 
Welda,  William  J..  0080733. 
Weldner.  Douglas  T.,  0080734. 
Wendt.  Glenn  W..  3148780. 
Weston,  Dale  E.,  3161204. 
Wheeler.  Timothy  T.,  0080736. 
White,  John  P.,  0080735. 
White.  Michael  B.,  0080737. 
Whltehom,  Michael  A.,  0080738. 
Wick,  James  R.,  3163120. 
WUburn,  Robert  C,  0080739. 
Wiley,  Fletcher  H.,  0080740. 
Wilke,  Paul  L.,  0080741. 
Wilkowskl,  Jerome  S.,  0080743. 
WlUlams,  Charles  H.,  0080742. 
Williams,  David  M.,  Jr.,  3161796. 
WlUlams,  Ronald  W.,  3163003. 
WiUls,  Albert  H..  3152710. 
Wilson,  Alexander  G.,  3157529. 
Wilson.  James  S.,  0080745. 
Winchester.  Robert  D.,  3168999. 
Winter,  James  W.,  3163409. 
Wlrth,  Richard  G.,  0081364. 
Wlttel,  Charles  R.,  Jr.,  3152518. 
Wltten,  James  P.,  3152447. 
Witty,  Bruce  A.,  0080747. 
WodstrchUl,  Daniel  L.,  3158038. 
Wolfe,  Curtis  L..  0080746. 
Wolfe,  Timothy  R.,  0080749. 
Wood,  Charles  P.,  Jr..  0080748. 
Wood.  James  W..  0080750. 
Wood,  Ronald  L.,  3152636. 
Wood.  Wendell  B.,  0080752. 
Woods,  Paul  T.,  3152144. 
Wortham.  George  E..  0081476. 
Wright,  Grady  A..  0080751. 
Wycofl,  Earl  N..  3146921. 
Tabul,  Alan  E.,  3130603. 
Tonker,  Dale  B.,  3152713. 
Toung.  George  O.  m,  0080763. 
Zabka,  Adolph  H.,  0081365. 
Zaleskl,  Andre  A.  II,  0081366. 
Zebley.  Frederick  L..  Jr.,  3160868. 
Zeller,  Karl  P.,  3177041. 
Zepeckl,  Robert  G.,  0080754. 
Zlmmy,  Edwin  T.,  Jr.,  0080756. 
Zucker,  Richard  A..  0080767. 

MEDICAL    SERVICE   CORPS 

Anderson,  James  G.,  3167408. 
Boyd,  Thomas  D..  3168590. 
Buscher.  John  R..  0080276.    * 
Covey.  Richard  W..  3162794. 
Dressier.  Forrest  O..  Jr.,  3166180. 
Oalner,  PhlUp  W.,  3183930. 
Bamako,  Herbert  M..  3167439. 
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Healy,  Keith  E..  3167611. 
Johnson.  Gerald  A.,  3166643. 
Lombardo,  Raymond  B.,  3166218. 
Lyons.  John  J.,  Jr.,  3167476. 
McClean,  Raymond  B.,  818B821. 
Mootz.  John  R.,  0080639. 
Nugent.  Jerry  J.,  3167733. 
Oatley,  Theodore  W.,    3166413. 
Phillips,  Preston,  Jr..  3168163. 
Sarbacb.  Douglas  L..  3167106. 
Schuknecht.  LoweU  A.,  Jr..  0080844. 
Schumann.  Thomas  R.,  3168398. 
Squires.  DarreU  R..  3184323. 
Stephenson.  Robert  L.  n.,  3150487. 
Templeton.  David  W..  3167823. 
Wlegand,  Edwin  E.,  3167933. 
Zurbrugg,  Eric  B.,  0080768. 

BioiODicAi.  scizNcxs  oom 

BuUock,  Charles  W..  3160773. 

Cumuze,  Antonio  G.,  Jr.,  3168968. 

Rlccardl,  Richard  M.,  3160316. 

Rouland.  Donald  L.,  3169006. 

Smotbermon,  Sharo  A.,  3167448. 

Trlttschuh,  John  C,  3167943. 
In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  promotion 
in  the  RegiUar  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3305 : 

To  be  colonelt 

Aaron,  Harold  R.,  026207. 

Abel.  Carl  M.,  079720. 

Abernathy.  WlUlam.  037308. 

Alexander.  George  L.,  026021.  ■ 

Allan.  John  C,  037298. 

Althaus,  Kenneth  G..  041121. 

Amacher.  Aaron  O.,  027040. 

Ancker,  Jack  P..  037217. 

Anderson,  Arnold  V.,  037668. 

Anderson.  Jonathan.  025820. 

Anido,  Victor  M.,  Jr.,  079727. 

AntonioU,  Vlrglnio.  025663. 

Armstrong,  John  W.,  025686. 

Arnold,  Edwin  Y.,  084045. 

Atkinson.  Qulntus  C,  026317. 

Aud,  James  E..  027051. 

Avery,  Philip  S..  036241. 

Baatz,  David  C,  041048. 

Baccus,  George  W.,  035670. 

Baden,  Robert  E..  025671. 

Baen.  Spencer  R.,  027005. 

Baldwin.  Clarke  T.,  026037. 

Barber,  Henry  A.,  m,  026668. 

Barbour,  Alfred  E.,  087787.  •   ' 

Batson,  Richard  T..  026434. 

Belghtler.  Robert  S.,  025642. 

Belford.  Jack  P.,  055279. 

Bell,  Benjamin  C.  048708. 

Bell.  John  C,  026937. 

Bennett,  Edward  E..  025463. 

Benson,  Charles  E.,  026263. 

Berenzwelg,  Marvin,  025811. 

Bergsagel,  Ralph  M.,  079739. 

Berte,  Samuel  C,  048711. 

Betts,  James  A.,  079741. 

Betts,  James  A.,  026891. 

Bieleckl,  Edward  J.,  025465. 

Bishop,  Raymond  C,  079743. 

Blake,  Robert  T.,  025837. 

Blewett,  Bex  B.,  038030. 

Blount,  Leverne  E.,  025939. 

Boatner.  Mark  M..  m.  026248. 

Bogan,  Lucian  D.,  Jr.,  025810. 

Bohannon.  Frederick,  027057. 

Bohnak.  Joseph  A.,  027036. 

Boiling,  Alexander,  026066. 

Bond,  John  B.,  026077. 

Booth,  Beed  A.,  079748. 

Bott.  Predric  C.  079760. 

Boyle.  Harry  P..  039258. 

Boyle.  Joseph  P..  026347. 

Brandt.  Roland  A.,  025901. 

Brier.  John  K..  026186. 

Brooks,  Waldo  W.,  Jr..  064879. 

Broudy.  Harold.  034184. 

Brown.  Stephen  O.,  O3610S. 

Brust,  Robert  P.,  079769. 

Buell.  Kenneth  E..  025773. 

Buerger.  Kenneth  G.,  060377. 
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BurdeU,  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  079700. 
Burdett,  Allen  M.,  Jr..  026048. 
Burgess.  John  F..  Jr.,  079761. 
Burke,  James  T.,  034575. 
Burlln,  Robert  B..  025484. 
Burr,  Charles  H.,  Jr.,  025768. 
Buser,  George  W..  079764. 
Byrne,  David  B.,  023181. 
Cain,  James  W.,  026308. 
Call,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  037896. 
Calnan,  WUUam  M.,  026120. 
Oamp.  Eugene  C.  037072. 
OampbeU.  Elden  C,  O40817. 
Cann.  Richard  T..  037799. 
Cantlay.  George  G..  025979. 
Came,  WllUam  B.,  038011. 
CarroU,  Benjamin  L.,  037331. 
Carter,  John  H.,  033174. 
Carter,  WUUam  C,  037290. 
Carter,  WUUam  C,  054761. 
Case,  Prank  B.,  078689. 
Cbapln,  NeU  M.,  055006. 
Charles,  Alvln  K..  079771. 
Chase,  David  M..  026212. 
Chegln.  Thomas  E.,  079772. 
Chilk.  Samuel  J..  053777. 
Chmar.  Paul,  037640. 
Churchwell.  Alvln  M..  041066. 
Cleary.  Edward  R.,  026304. 
Coachman.  Francis  G..  049618. 
Coates,  Harry  R.,  036067. 
Cobb  James  J.,  025629. 
Cobb,  John  H..  Jr..  026233. 
Cobey,  Earl  J.,  064909. 
Cochran.  John  H..  Jr..  064787. 
Cochran.  John  H.,  Jr.,  026116. 
Coffman,  Howard  B.,  025941. 
Cogglns.  Samuel  M..  037861. 
Cole,  Caleb  A.,  026171. 
Cole,  Charles  B.,  Jr..  039304. 
Cole,  Jack  N..  079776. 
CoUlns,  John  W.,  HI,  026079. 
Collins,  Rodney  J.,  055519. 
Conard,  David  B.,  025886. 
Conarty,  Roger  L.,  026067. 
Conmy,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  025645. 
Conway,  Marlon  L.,  060888. 
Cook,  Harvey  J.,  079778. 
Cook,  Robert  M.,  025600. 
Cooksey,  Howard  H.,  037890. 
Cover,  WUUam  W..  026287. 
Crawley.  James  J.,  049218. 
CroonqiUst.  Arvld  P..  025639. 
Crumllsh.  WlUlam  S..  045536. 
Cullen,  Joe  C.  079786. 
CuUlnane,  Daniel  B.,  026145. 
Cumble.  Walter  P..  054718. 
Cimnlngham,  Hubert.  039303. 
Cunningham.  Robert,  037130. 
Curtis.  Wesley  J.,  025792. 
Dale.  Joseph  W.,  Jr.,  036144. 
Dallam.  Robert  N..  049607. 
Dalton.  Charles  H..  037943. 
Danforth,  Robert  D..  026081. 
Daulton,  James  O.,  079792. 
Davenport,  Robert  J.,  026089. 
Davis.  Dan  R.,  040629. 
DeBrocke.  WlUlam.  025986. 
Deaver,  John  Q.,  054765. 
Dennis.  William  J..  036161. 
Dennison,  Robert  C.  049010. 
Dettmar.  Henry  G.,  037117. 
Dexter.  Robert  B..  033838. 
Dlnsmore,  Oliver  R.,  037806. 
Dlttmer.  Robert  B.,  079798. 
Donahue,  Pranklyn  W.,  041071. 
Donaldson.  Thomas  Q.,  026480. 
Doran.  Edward  A..  026782. 
Douglass,  John  J.,  049602. 
Drackett,  Ferris  J..  049474. 
Drlng.  John  P.,  037734. 
Duke,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  037063. 
Dunn,  James  E.,  036137. 
Dunwoody,  Harold  H.,  026197. 
Durand.  WUUam  H..  080401. 
Dwan,  Robert  D.,  026052. 
Dyer.  Joseph  C,  079807. 
Dyslnger,  WUllam  C,  064978. 
Eaton.  Robert  L..  055696. 
Eddy,  Georg«  G.,  Jr.,  064801. 
Eddy,  John  H.,  080404. 


Edler,  WllUam  C,  033726. 
Edmond,  BmU  V.  B.,  034384. 
EUlott,  Dale  T.,  035032. 
ElUott.  Howard  D.,  036446. 
EUis,  Rodney  C,  034873. 
Emerson,  Edwin  W.,  049163. 
English,  Keith  H.,  066422. 
Erdman,  George  W..  037360. 
Ernst,  RusseU  W.,  037256. 
Everton,  Theme  T.,  041103. 
Falck,  WUllam  D..  026893. 
Farley,  Clare  P.,  025916. 
Famsworth.  Frank  A..  037218. 
Fausset.  Louis  R.,  034421. 
Faust.  Edmond  L.,  Jr.,  025460. 
Fechtman.  Robert  H.,  048283. 
Ferrlter.  Richard  H.,  076887. 
Flnlayson,  Harold  C,  O41038. 
Finney,  Perry  S.,  Jr.,  048263. 
Flschgrund.  Harold.  03718S. 
Flshback,  Jesse  L.,  026858. 
Flsken.  Archibald  D.,  024868. 
Flss.  Robert  E..  025511. 
Fitzgerald.  Charles.  041098. 
Flatley.  Thomas  W.,  025638. 
Flint,  Brllsford  P.,  034148. 
Francis,  Gus  C.  079815. 
Fraser.  Bruce  H..  037276. 
Frauenhelm.  Walter.  048978. 
Frazler,  Frank  W.,  037086. 
French,  Jack  S.,  048380. 
Frost,  Thomas  G.,  080411. 
Fuller.  EUls  L..  037366. 
Fye.  John  H.,  HI.  037716. 
Gardner,  Hamilton  B.,  036838. 
Garten.  Melvln.  048990. 
Gates.  Qulnten  L.,  080413. 
Gausman,  Willis  P.,  079821. 
Gendron.  Thomas  J..  045776. 
Glbb,  Edward  P.,  Jr.,  045769. 
Gibson,  Henry  W.,  080414. 
Gibson,  James  M.,  048730. 
Glddings.  Ralph  L.,  081900. 
Glasgow,   WUUam  M..   025906. 
GUck,  John  R..  048877. 
Gllsson.  Roy,  Jr.,  037078. 
Glotzbach,  Edgar  N..  027011. 
Godfrey,  Hampton  J..  037833. 
Ooforth,  Robert  C,  037670. 
Goldenberg.  Joseph.  080416. 
Goldenthal.  Mltchel.  026483. 
OoodeU.  Henry  W..  079833. 
Goodman.  Jess  L.,  047795. 
Gordy.  Stephen  E..  026125. 
Gorman,  Vincent  J.,  041010. 
Gottlieb.  Arthur  A.,  044972. 
Goudreau,  Albert  D.,  046744. 
Grady,  Roman  C,  Jr.,  026985. 
Grant,  WUburn  E.,  035789. 
Green,  Charles  W.,  037744. 
Greene,  James  P..  Jr..  025900. 
Greenwalt,  WllUam.  026998. 
Gregg.  Prank  A..  037864. 
Griffin,  Bobble  A.,  025908. 
Orlmm,  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  026S19. 
Groom,  Kenneth  G.,  054786. 
Gunn.  Arthur  W..  024241. 
Hahn,  WllUam  R..  025&66. 
Hakala.  Robert  W..  048862. 
HaUn.  Paul  J.,  055597. 
Hamblen,  Archelaus.  026187. 
Hames,  WUUam  E..  Jr..  079839. 
Hamilton,  Howard  E.,  079841. 
Hamlin,  Jack  I.,  038004. 
Hamlin,  John  I.,  081903. 
Handley,  George  E.,  037294. 
Hansard.  Frederic  E..  045303. 
Hansen,  Richard  A.,  079843. 
Harding.  Leslie  B..  025612. 
Hardy,  Leslie  B..  026003. 
Harps,  Joseph  F.,  053692. 
Hatcher.  Robert  P.,  053269. 
Hawkins,  Wallace  E.,  040969. 
Hazam,  MltcheU  J.,  083583. 
Heltzel,  Charles  L.,  025746. 
Henry  Gregg,  025574. 
Herres,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  025996. 
Heske.  Richard  P.,  035641. 
HUl.  James  A.,  088735. 
HIU.  Ralph  J..  026127. 
HUlard,  James  R.,  080430. 
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Hipp,  Macon  A.,  084047. 

Hixon,  Robert  C,  037892. 

Hoffman,  Edgar  P.,  078666. 

HoffmeUter,  Donald,  033942. 

Hoffmann,  Ralph  M.,  025495. 

Holder,  Leonard  D.,  037267. 

Holm,  George  P..  079858. 

Holt,  John  B.,  Jr.,  048996. 

Hood,  Burton  F.,  Jr.,  025729. 

Hopkins,  Truman  A.,  036057. 

Howard,  Charles  E.,  039153. 

Hranlcka.  Joseph  G..  080424. 

Hughes,  Algin  J.,  025630. 

Hughes,  Thomas  K.,  024449. 

Hulsey,  Alvin,  079861. 

Hulsey,  David  D.,  024411. 

Humphrey,  James  B.,  049620. 

Hiut,  Jay,  032789. 

Hunt,  Milton  T.,  Jr.,  033057. 

Himt.  Paul  E.,  038910. 

Hunter,  William  L.,  049016. 

Hyde,  Radlord  D..  035949. 

Hyle,  Archie  R.,  037271. 

Ingwersen.  Glenn  P.,  025993. 

Ireland,  Thornton  E.,  037325. 

Isaacs  Alvin  C.  048816. 

Ivan  Garbrlel  A.,  025865. 

Jemmott  Arthur  H.,  037043. 

Johnson  Earle  A.,  Jr.,  026211. 

Jones  Alan  W.,  Jr..  025868. 

Jones  Dearl  P.,  048423. 

Jones  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  048397. 

Jones  Ralph  K..  026123. 

Jones  Randolph  L.,  035477. 

Jones  Robert  E.,  079872. 

Jones,  Russell  G.,  037213. 

Jordan  George  B..  034644. 

Jordan,  William  K.,  055586. 

Kalergls,  James  G.,  079873. 

Kampschroer,  Pellx,  080432. 

Kapp,  Ronald  A.  037070. 

Karrlck  Samuel  N.,  025446. 

Kellogg  Dlmltrl  A.,  025433. 

Kendall,  Maurice  W..  027003. 
Kennedy,  Richard  T.,  048390. 
Kennedy,  Stanley  Y.,  037179. 
Kenworthy,  Max  R.,  076841. 
Kidder,  James  D.,  026227. 
Klrchner,  Alfred  W.,  036559. 
Klttrell,  Williams  S.,  049082. 
Knight,  Hale  H.,  055247. 
Krueger,  Herbert  W.,  039207. 
Kyle,  Edward  H..  022981. 
Lacouture,  Arthur  J.,  026240. 
Ladd,  Jonathan  P.,  O27041. 
Lafleld,  William  C,  037894. 
Lall,  James  G..  079884. 
Lance,  John  E.,  Jr.,  038026. 
Lang,  Prancls  E.,  045628. 
LangstaS,  James  D.,  026314. 
Langaton,  Alex  T.,  Jr.,  065069. 
LeClalr,  Joseph  A.,  079888. 
LeFebvre,  Henry  E.,  036358. 
Leach,  James  H.,  048718. 
Lehman,  Arthur  M.,  079890. 
Lewis,  Herbert  S.,  025734. 
Lewis,  Norman  P.,  048701. 
Llbby,  Jack  P..  037932. 
Llgon,  Lawrence  R.,  035154. 
Linton,  William  M.,  023728. 
Longacre,  David  R.,  033378. 
Lotbrop,  James  N.,  Jr.,  26057. 
Loughran,  Joseph  P.,  037167. 
Lucas,  John  P.,  Jr.,  026159. 
Lundberg,  George  B.,  025679. 
Lundellus,  Maurice,  054864. 
Lutz,  George  A.,  037296. 
MacVelgh,  Charles,  025496. 
Magathan,  Wallace  C,  025861. 
Magruder,  Lawson  W.,  036711. 
Mahan,  James  J.,  048988. 
Maher,  Thomas  L.,  084386. 
Mahone,  Nelson  A.,  Jr.,  038003. 
Malone.  William  P..  O80446. 
Marshall,  Ben  P.,  O80448. 
Masenga,  Robert  C,  054101. 
Mathe,  Robert  E.,  025878. 
Mathews,  Stanley  R.,  037737. 
Mayer,  Edward  E..  079914. 
McAdams,  James  O.,  080449. 
McBane.  Robert  B.,  048890. 


McCabe,  Edward  P.,  025936. 

McCabe,  John  T.,  037126. 

McCartln,  George  J.,  079638. 

McCold,  Chester  B.,  036261. 

McDonnell,  Patrick,  084391. 

McGee.  Dale  E.,  Jr.,  026253. 

McGlnnls,  Norrls  D.,  037232. 

Mcllwaln,  Bob  A.,  055346. 

McKee,  Henry  H.,mD36190. 

McKenzle.  Donald,  O80147. 

McKenzle,  WUllam,  025929. 

McLaln,  John  V.,  037662. 

McLendon,  George  P.,  037133. 

McLeod,  Charles  A.,  027047. 

McMahan,  Jack  E.,  037300. 

McNeil,  Samuel  P.,  049354. 

McRae,  John  R.,  055582. 

Medlnger,  John  N.,  080453. 

Mercer,  Oliver  L.,  039382. 

Merlo,  William  J.,  080457. 

Merrill,  Clifford  R.,  079927. 

Merrttt,  Charles  A.,  O80459. 

Metts,  Albert  C,  Jr.  026091. 

Miller,  Adelbert  E.,  041085. 

Miller,  James  C.  Jr.,  025961. 

Miller.  Maurice  O.,  023914. 

Miller,  Robert  E.,  037356. 

Mlllhouse,  Pellx  G.,  036609. 

Mitchell,  John  R.,  025665. 

Mltro.  Michael  P.,  054862, 

Mlxon,  Sidney  T.,  034281. 

Moberg,  Wesley  O.,  044973. 

Mohl,  John  L.,  037816. 

Montesclaroe,  Melee,  079934. 

Moore,  Clayton  H.,  Jr..  48625. 

Moore,  Robert  L.,  079936. 

Moore,  Roy.  Jr.,  037063. 

Moran.  James  J.,  079937. 

Morris,  Charles  A.,  037730. 

Morris,  John  W.,  025992. 

Motes,  Marshall  M..  046627. 

Mowery,  Lawrence  L.,  038023. 

Murday,  Stanley  J.,  079940. 

Murray,  Charles  P.,  041057. 

Murray,  Douglas  B..  080466. 

Murray,  WilUam  H.,  085396. 

Myers,  John  W.,  084824. 

Nabors,  George  A.,  080467. 
Nash,  Albert  M.,  033727. 
Neale,  William  D.,  025755. 
Nechanlcky,  William,  033910. 
Nelson,  Oliver  W.,  037084. 
Nett,  Robert  B.,  041070. 
Netterblad,  Alvin  T.,  33971. 
Newlands,  George,  040606. 
Newman,  George  E.,  026015. 
Newman.  James  W.,  037751. 
Norris,  John  J.,  025713. 
Oberg,  Vincent  G.,  079944. 
Ocallaghan,  James  P.,  081919. 
Odom,  Robert  E.,  049363. 
Odonnell,  Charles  P.,  081920. 
Ohalloran,  John  T.,  065106. 
Oldham,  Leo  O.,  085227. 
Osulllvan,  Michael,  037162. 
Ott,  Edward  8.,  Jr.,  025860. 
Palos,  Stuart  J.,  052797. 
Parfltt,  Harold  R.,  025914. 
Parham,  Douglas  P.,  026226. 
Parker,  Nicholson,  026193. 
Parr,  William  R.,  080473. 
Patch,  Uoyd  E.,  081921. 
Patchln,  John  W.,  040537. 
Pavlck,  Pete  D.,  025699. 
Peak,  WllUam  O.,  in,  026025. 
Pearson,  Robert  A.,  079946. 
Pehrson,  Norman  E.,  026912. 
Perkins,  Del  S.,  026016. 
Peyer,  Gustave  A.,  Jr.,  037207. 
Pfelffer,  Dewey  T.,  038031. 
Phillips,  James  W.,  026236. 
Plckell,  Wayne  P.,  046670. 
Plgue,  Paul  E.,  023990. 
Plnnell,  Samuel  W.,  025880. 
Plett,  Robert  E.,  025924. 
Plunkett,  Hubbard  T.,  036991. 
Porter,  Ray  E.,  Jr.,  037741. 
Prince,  Altua  E.,  038714. 
Proctor,  Pred  B.,  036990. 
Pryor,  Prank  D.,  Jr.,  03331S. 
Pumphrey,  A.,  T.,  079960. 


Quante.  Frank  Jr.,  07S961. 

Raaen,  John  C,  Jr.,  026486. 

Rael,  Zacarlas  P..  079962. 

Rantz,  Richard  C,  055168. 

Rashld,  Ralph  J.,  081924. 

Rasper,  Arthur  H.,  Jr.,  026121. 

Rawls,  Louie  T.,  OS5681. 

Ray,  Roger,  026035. 

Ray,  William  J.,  026139. 

Reberry,  Gerald  V.,  037359. 

Redheffer,  George  E.,  035672. 

Reed,  Charles  S.,  Jr.,  025944. 

Reader,  Harry  L.,  Jr.,  026214. 

Reld,  Raymond  T.,  037925. 

Relnert,  Albert  C,  024936. 

Relter,  Nathan  I.,  Jr.,  080483. 

Rhea,  Frank  W.,  025876. 

Richardson,  Donald,  037160. 

Rled,  George  H.,  027032. 

Riffe,  James  L.,  054861. 

Rlgglns,  Jack  P.,  079967. 

Riley,  William  T.,  Jr.,  079969. 

Ripley,  Richard  M.,  037760. 

Roach,  Harold  K..  025626. 

Roberts,  Robert  A.,  O8048S. 

Roemer,  William  A.,  037665. 

Rogers,  Bernard  W.,  025867. 

Rogers,  George,  079970. 

Romanek,  Henry,  025911. 

Romstedt,  Gerhart  O.,  055056. 

Roos,  William  P.,  025982. 

Rowan,  John  V.,  Jr.,  047374. 

Royal,  George  S.,  065598. 

Roye,  Herbert  P.,  079977. 

Russell,  Earl  L.,  Jr.,  037829. 

Rust,  Clayton  A.,  022916. 

Ruyffelaere,  Raymon,  025814. 

Ryan,  Albert  J.,  040631. 

Sabel,  August  J.,  079979. 

Sawyer,  Kenneth  T.,  025967. 

Schockner,  Lester  P.,  023182. 

Schraeder,  Gordon  A.,  025896. 

Schroeder,  Henry  J.,  026028. 

Seaman,  Harold  D.,  036616. 

Seidel,  Richard  L.,  039355. 

Senior,  William  G.,  046632. 

Sewell,  Donald  M.,  080491. 

Sharp,  John  D.,  Jr.,  046693. 
Shaw,  John  M.,  049362. 
Sheffield,  Paul  R.,  035569. 
Short,  James  H.,  026242. 
Shultz,  John  J.,  Jr.,  025560. 
Sickler,  Robert  L.,  037231. 
Smith,  Daugherty  M.,  025717. 
Smith,  Irvin  D.,  Jr.,  039399. 
Smith,  James  P.,  037046. 
Smith,  Vincent  P.,  036499. 
Snead,  George  M.,  Jr.,  027028. 
Soler,  Eduardo  M.,  026020. 
Sommer,  Harry  A.,  080192. 
Sonstelie,  Robert  D.,  026141. 
Spahr,  William  J.,  026177. 
Spalding,  Basil  D.,  026341. 
Spann,  Frederick  C,  025561. 
Splece.  Donald  C,  025989. 
Spinney,  Lewis  C,  044357. 
St.  John,  Adrian,  n,  025563. 
St.  Sauver,  Richard,  037658. 
Stabler,  Joseph  P.,  025647. 
Stephens,  Joel  B.,  024913. 
Stevens,  Wllmer  B.,  037079. 
Stewart,  John  A.,  Jr.,  037800. 
Stewart,  Lewis  M.,  046789. 
Stiles,  Robert  B.,  027000. 
Strong,  LeRoy,  048417. 
Sullivan,  Alden  P.,  041069. 
Surkamp,  Arthur  T.,  025935. 
Sweers,  Peter  C,  Jr.,  039371. 
Talbot,  Max  V.,  Jr.,  036333. 
Tansey,  Hubert  E.,  036031. 
Taylor,  CarlUIe  C,  040160. 
Taylor,  Harry  J.,  Jr..  080013. 
Taylor,  Leonard  B.,  083689. 
Taylor,  Warren  L.,  026068. 
Taylor,  William  D.,  081930. 
Tenney,  Duane  P.,  026000. 
Terrel,  Mark  H.,  034826. 
Thebaud,  Charlea  C,  038008. 
Thompson,  Howell  B.,  033386. 
Thompson,  Milton  R.,  049632. 
Thompson,  Shelden  L.,  035687. 
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Thomure,  Richard  P.,  049440. 
Tlnari,  Emanuel  J.,  080018. 
Tomlinson,  William,  026333. 
Torgersen.  Maxwell,  037083. 
Townsend,  Delbert  L.,  041062. 
Townsend,  Robert  T.,  048913. 
Traver,  Paul  C,  080505. 
Trevathan,  Louis  B.,  086869. 
Truog,  John  E.,  055415. 
Tucker,  William  O.,  048880. 
Turner,  Julian,  040697. 
Turner,  Walter  M..  037963. 
Ulanowlcz,  Emll  M.,  080507. 
Ursano,  James  J.,  037890. 
Vail,  Robert  E.,  O80S08. 
Vaughn,  Clarke  S.,  048868. 
Veach,  Fletcher  R.,  026301. 
Via,  Harold  P.,  034635. 
Vogt,  Elaine  O.,  054699. 
Wade,  Arthur  P.,  025666. 
Wade.  Richard  E.,  032824. 
Wade,  Wiliam  D.,  083590. 
Wadsworth,  William  080515. 
Walker,  Charles  S.,  048299. 
Walters,  Gene  A.,  037805. 
Ward,  Ben  H.,  080516. 
Watson,  Foster  B.,  035665. 
Weaver,  Earl  J.,  080517. 
Webster,  Robert  A.,  055579. 
Welsh.  William  J.,  Jr.,  026339. 
Wendel,  Edmund.  Jr.,  036220. 
Westbrook.  Robert  L.,  037049. 
Welrick.  Joseph  W.,  026294. 
Wheeler,  Jesse  L.,  Jr.,  049154. 
Wheeler,  John  P.  Jr.,  025824. 
White.  Arthur  B.,  054886. 
White,  Pred  R.,  049616. 
Whltt,  Ralph  L.,  080521. 
Wild,  Edward  W.,  039142. 
Wiley,  Harlon  R.,  037082. 
Wllhelmy,  John  P.,  Jr.,  037233. 
Wllklns,  Wallace  W.,  080522. 
Wilkinson,  Reading,  026257. 
Williams  Prank  S.,  034649. 
Williams,  Harry  O.,  037184. 
Williams,  Harry  R.,  084442. 
Williamson,  Joseph,  024476. 
Willmann,  WlUiam  G.,  081936. 
Wilson,  Charles  A.,  025907. 
Wimert,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  048914. 
Windsor,  Thomas  B.,  025670. 
Wlnfleld,  Richard  M.,  026117. 
Wood,  Carroll  H.,  027024. 
Wood,  Darren  G.,  054196. 
Wood,  John  S.,  Jr.,  025655. 
Woodard,  Robert  L.,  O34031. 
Wright.  Lucius  P..  Jr.,  025966. 
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Young,  Crawford,  025984. 
Young,  Curtis  P.,  037306. 
Young,  James  R.,  037366. 
Young,  Leilyn  M.,  080628. 
Young,  Maurice,  L.,  036794. 
Young,  Ralph  E.,  026331. 
Young,  Robert  M.,  037803. 
Yount,  Harold  W..  054875. 
Zacharlas,  George  A.,  088636. 

To  be  colonels.  Chaplain 
Goss,  Charles  A.,  081862. 
Hutchlns,  Gordon,  Jr.,  031291. 
B:rug,  Clement,  P.  J.,  076793. 
O'Connor,  WilUam  V.,  078631. 
Waldle,  Thomas  E.,  080354. 

To  be  colonels.  Medical  Corpt 
Aronstam,  Elmore  M.,  056211. 
Audet,  Harold  H.,  085124. 
Baker,  Hlnton  J.,  056897. 
Beach,  Prince  D.,  058753. 
Bell,  Robert  P.,  063470. 
Blsaccla,  Leonard  J.,  043238. 
Clausen,  Roy  E.,  Jr.,  057385. 
Palrchlld,  John  P.,  057936. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Jack  C,  063832. 
Hamilton,  Longstree,  060742. 
Hamlt,  Harold  P.,  057980. 
Hannum,  William  Y.  C,  071798. 
Hayes,  George  J.,  057388. 
Henderson,  Warren  S.,  060739. 
Hughes,  Carl  W.,  058018. 
Llndsey,  Douglas,  043248. 
Lockwood,  Robert  S.,  037626. 
Lukeman,  John  M.,  061061. 
Metz,  Charles  W.,  Jr.,  049934. 
Moncrief,  William  H.,  037637. 
Neel,  Spurgeon  H.,  Jr.,  058688. 
Neuman,  Prank  A.,  052077. 
Parmley,  Loren  P.,  Jr.,  052087. 
Pfotenhauer,  Martin,  061066. 
Rlchey,  Carl  B.,  Jr.,  063147. 
Rumer,  George  P.,  043234. 
Sheedy,  John  A.,  059675. 
Slnmions,  Ingalls  H.,  056857. 
Tumbusch,  Wilfred  T.,  058766. 
Van  Bufiklrk,  I!:ryder,  067889. 
White,  John  W.,  058248. 

To  be  colonels,  Dental  Corps 
Bhaskar,  Surlndar  N.,  078570. 
Boyer,  Lea  M.,  043241. 
Frost,  John  R.,  056870. 
Love,  William  D.,  039325. 
Mosgrove,  Richard  L.,  038880. 

To  be  colonel.  Veterinary  Corps 
Davles,  Frank  J.,  040126. 


To  be  colonels,  Medical  Service  Corps 
Beaudry,  Stephen  J.,  037503. 
Blaskeslee,  Theodore,  056970. 
Carr,  Martin  J.,  063549. 
Chltwood,  Douglas  C,  056248. 
Cook,  Dudley  P.,  038552. 
Crosby,  Leonard  A.,  049967. 
DevoUtes,  Milton  C,  079650. 
Epperson,  Jordan  L.,  038550.  • 

Erb,  John  J.,  Jr.,  038538. 
Foley,  Joseph  S.,  038639. 
Gwln,  Jack  W.,  037698. 
HoUoman,  Chester  C,  041159. 
Julian,  Russell  E.,  037590. 
Kaplan,  Clarence,  079653. 
Keating,  Edward  J.,  037611. 
Keenan,  James  W.,  049972. 
Knoblock,  Edward  C,  041158. 
Lyons,  Russell  J.,  084311. 
Mathls,  John  E.  056261. 
McCall,  Robert  G.,  080277. 
Morse,  Warren  C,  079657. 
Plercy,  Clarence  H.,  037603. 
Prettyman,  WUllam,  038549. 
Redmond,  John  Jr.,  038542. 
Snider,  Albert  H.,  037493. 
Strobel,  Edward  M.,  037584. 
Thompson,  Elmer  L.,  037513. 
Urblne,  Anthony  W.,  080278. 
Van  Gilder,  Robert,  080279. 
Walsh,  Glen  M.,  0411&6. 
Williams,  John  R.,  038533. 
Youngs,  Edward  R.,  083552. 

To  be  colonels,  Army  Nurse  Corps 

Hays,  Anna-Mae  M.,  N905. 
Johnson,  Gladys  E.,  N2201. 

To  be  colonel.  Army  Medical  Specialist  Corps 

Manchester,  Katharine  E..  R10016. 

The  following- named  officers  for  promotion 
In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3299 : 

To  be  majors 
Burghardt,  Charles  A.,  076971. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  delivered 
one  of  the  truly  great  speeches  of  our 
times. 

Mr.  Rusk  bravely  and  boldly  put  Into 
proper  perspective  the  great  challenge 
that  lies  ahead  for  civilization  and  how 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  is  helping 
us  meet  that  challenge. 

History  will  show  that  Secretary  Rusk 
is  one  of  the  most  prophetic  people  in 
the  world  today.  We  as  Americans  are 
fortunate  that  at  this  critical  Juncture  in 


our  own  history,  we  have  had  the  good 
fortime  of  having  a  man  like  Dean  Rusk 
carry  the  heavy  burden  of  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  His  counsel 
and  his  wisdom  are  helping  this  Nation 
chart  a  course  for  man  which  will  lead 
us  to  that  magnificent  day  when  hope- 
fully we  will  war  no  more. 

Dean  Rusk  carries  a  heavy  burden  and 
it  would  be  my  hope  that  this  Nation 
someday  will  be  able  to  fully  appreciate 
the  enormity  of  his  contribution  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice  so  that  man  will  live  in 
freedom. 

I  hope  this  speech  which  I  am  putting 
in  the  Record  today  will  be  carefully  read 
by  every  American,  for  only  then  can  he 
understand  the  immensity  of  the  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  America  and  the 
world  and  what  our  own  Nation  is  doing 
to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  Secretary's  speech  follows: 


The  PoLmcAL  Future  or  thx  Familt  or  Man 
(Excerpts  and  address  by  the  Hon.  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  Stske,  l>efore  the  60th 
anniversary  celebratloa  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Association.  New  York  City,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1967) 

It  Is  a  great  personal  {vlvllege  for  me  to 
return  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  and 
to  be  with  you  in  marking  the  beginning  of 
your  Fiftieth  year.  For  a  half  century  you 
have  earned  the  appreciation  and  respect  of 
all  of  our  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
because  of  your  dedicated  and  ImaglnatlTe 
efforts  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
of  world  affairs.  Yours  has  been  a  public 
service  of  profound  Importance  both  to  o\ir 
own  people  and  to  the  world  beyond  our  bor- 
ders. But  "what  Is  past  is  prologue";  I  wlah 
you  strength,  resources  and  resourcefulness 
as  you  prepare  yourself  for  the  decades  ahead. 

It  Is  my  hope  this  evening  to  reflect  a  bit 
upon  the  tasks  which  are  in  front  of  us.  But, 
before  doing  so,  It  might  be  worth  asking 
ourselves  a  question  about  your  first  fifty 
years.  What  have  we  learned  since  1918?  In 
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your  anniversary  booklet  you  said  "Today 
the  American  people  aat  on  bebaU  of  a  world- 
wide constituency.  For  good  or  ill,  we  have 
it  in  our  power  as  no  other  people  before  us 
to  determine  the  course  of  man's  history." 
And  you  pose  two  questions:  "Shall  we  bear 
this  burden  with  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing? In  a  world  cluttered  with  big  problems 
can  we  summon  up  the  effort  to  inform  our- 
selves and  make  our  decisions  wisely?" 

Your  emphasis  was  upon  wisdom — and 
properly  so.  Surely  wisdom  Includes  a  sober 
assessment  of  the  lessons  of  experience  ad- 
justed to  the  imperatives  of  change — ^both 
the  changes  which  do  occur  and  the  changes 
which  must  occur  if  the  story  of  man  is  to 
be  worth  the  telling. 

Have  we,  as  a  people,  learned  very  much 
about  world  alTalrs  since  1918?  I  think  we 
have  learned  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  a  more 
complicated  question  than  many  might 
think.  It  may  be  Interesting  for  you,  during 
yoxir  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Year,  to  examine 
it  In  considerable  detail. 

Have  we  really  learned  that  we  are  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  human  race  and  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  live  our  own  lives  apart 
from  the  other  peoples  of  the  same  planet? 

Have  we  learned  that  peace  must  be  or- 
ganized and  enforced  so  long  as  there  are 
those  who  would  impK>se  their  ambitions  and 
their  appetites  upon  their  neighbors? 

Have  we  learned  that  the  acceptance  of 
law  and  agreed  rules  of  conduct,  which  re- 
stricts our  "sovereignty",  can  In  fact  liberate 
us  through  the  ability  to  rely  with  greater 
assurance  upon  what  other  nations  are  going 
to  do? 

Have  we  learned  that  the  wealthiest  nation 
on  earth  has  both  a  selfish  national  Interest 
and  a  simple  human  obligation  to  assist 
those  who  are  trying  to  substitute  hope  for 
despair  in  dealing  with  the  miseries  which 
afflict  the  great  majority  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world? 

Have  we  learned  that  aid  does  not  buy 
vassals  and  that  power  to  destroy  Is  not  the 
right  to  command? 

Have  we  remembered  enough  of  our  own 
history  to  have  a  measure  of  patience  and 
compassion  for  those  who  are  trying  to  build 
new  nations  under  pressures  of  time  and 
rising  expectations? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  dozens 
of  questions  we  might  be  asking  ourselves 
about  our  experience.  The  answers  will  not 
be  easy  and  the  application  of  the  lessons  we 
might  have  learned  to  the  problems  of  today 
and  tomorrow  will  be  very  complex,  but  the 
effort  would  surely  be  worthwhile.  There  are 
such  things  as  forgetting  too  much,  repeat- 
ing the  same  old  mistakes,  and  falling  to 
build  upon  past  effort  and  sacrifices. 

An  understanding  of  world  affairs  in  the 
years  aheEul  will  require  us  to  come  to  terms 
with  breathtaking  change  and  with  growing 
complexity.  Nostalgia  for  simpler  and  more 
leisurely  days  will  give  us  Uttle  help.  Com- 
icunications,  science  and  technology  will 
force  a  pace  to  which  we  are  only  beginning 
to  become  accustomed.  The  explosion  of  the 
number  of  states  members  of  the  interna- 
tional community  and  the  growing  interde- 
pendence of  peoples  on  a  shrinking  planet 
will  provide  the  complexity.  If  I  have  invited 
you  to  reflect  upon  our  experience.  I  must 
also  invite  you  to  turn  yoxir  minds  to  the 
problems  of  tomorrow.  The  simple  fact  Is 
that,  because  of  the  pace  of  events,  unless  we 
^m  for  tomorrow,  we  are  unlikely  to  be  able 
4  comprehend  the  problems  of  today.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  said  that  "nine-tenths  of 
wisdom  consists  of  being  wise  in  time." 

I  would  also  suggest  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  American  people  Involves  al- 
most every  aspect  of  our  national  life.  For- 
eign policy  Is  more  than  a  painful  crisis 
which  dominates  the  news  and  more  than 
the  dlstigreements  which  It  is  more  fashion- 
able to  record.  It  also  includes  the  endless 
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detail  Involved  in  a  thousand  cables  a  day 
from  the  Department  of  State,  the  more 
than  twelve  thousand  primary  votes  to  be 
cast  in  the  present  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, the  adjustments  and  agreements 
which  go  largely  unnoticed  because  serenity 
is  not  news.  It  Includes  the  crises  prevented 
and  the  continual  smoothing  out  of  the 
Jagged  edges  of  relations  across  national 
frontiers. 

This  year  of  1967,  for  example,  is  a  year  of 
pain  and  violence  in  Southeast  Asia,  In  the 
Middle  East  and  In  certain  other  situations 
of  violence  with  which  you  are  familiar.  But 
It  Is  also  a  year  in  which  the  Kennedy  Round 
was  completed,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  reached  agreement  on  long-term  ar- 
rangements for  International  liquidity,  the 
Space  Treaty  came  Into  operation,  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  was  ap- 
proved, the  Presidents  of  Latin  America  de- 
cided to  move  to  a  common  market  in  the 
coming  decade,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
became  a  going  institution.  It  Is  a  year  of 
progress  for  most  of  the  non-C3ommuni6t  na- 
tions of  East  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific — 
economic,  social,  and  political  progress  In- 
ternally, and  progress  in  regional  and  sub- 
regional  cooperation.  It  is  the  year  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
tabled  a  Joint  draft  of  a  Non-ProllferaUon 
Treaty  In  Geneva,  a  year  In  which  President 
Johnson  convened  a  highly  successfiU  inter- 
national conference  on  Water  for  Peace  and 
gave  new  Impetus  to  the  War  on  Hunger.  Of 
course  your  President  Is  earnestly  Involved 
with  the  problem  of  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  in  the  Middle  East.  But  he  also  commits 
long  hours  and  dedicated  effort  to  build  a 
more  solid  basis  for  peace  across  the  broad 
range  of  human  affairs. 

Pace  and  complexity  mean  restlessness  and 
turbulence.  If  these  are  to  be  kept  within 
tolerable  limits,  we  need  compass  bearings 
and  central  organizing  Ideas.  These  should  be 
relatively  simple  because  they  must  be  widely 
understood.  Hopefully  they  can  increase  the 
elements  of  reliability  and  predlcublllty  In 
the  conduct  of  nations.  I  have  emphasized 
the  need  for  the  United  States  to  remain 
steady  on  course  because  we  ourselves  must 
be  reasonably  predictable  both  by  our 
friends  and  by  those  who  might  be  our  ad- 
versaries. Were  our  power,  wealth  and  in- 
fluence used  fitfully  and  whimsically,  pres- 
ent tiubulence  could  easily  become  chaos. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  some  of 
these  organizing  Ideas  for  the  decades  ahead 
by  asking  ourselves  a  very  simple  question: 
What  are  the  genuine  common  Interests  of 
the  members  of  the  family  of  man — homo 
sapiens?  What  binds  us  together  as  a  single 
species  inhabiting  this  speck  of  dust  in  a  vast 
universe? 

We  might  note  In  passing  that  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  a  rather  large  family.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  something  like  seven  billion  of  us  by  the 
end  of  the  century. 

Most  of  this  Increase  seems  likely  to 
occxir  in  the  countries  which  are  less  de- 
veloped economically,  thus  aggravating  the 
difficulties  of  Increasing  per  capita  income.  If 
present  trends  continue,  the  gap  in  living 
standards  between  the  developed  nations  and 
most  of  the  less  developed  nations  will  widen 
over  the  next  decades.  By  one  calculation,  the 
average  citizen  in  the  economically  advanced 
nations  is  now  approximately  twelve  times  as 
well  off  as  the  average  citizen  in  the  less 
developed  nations — and,  if  present  trends 
continue,  he  will  be  eighteen  times  better  off 
by  the  year  2000.  A  world  in  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  population,  even  though  it 
makes  some  economic  gains,  Is  left  further 
and  further  behind  by  the  other  fourth,  is 
not  a  very  reassuring  prospect.  One  might 
expect  It  to  be  torn  by  resentments,  social 
turbulence  and  outbursts  of  international 
violence. 
One  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  this 


ominous  trend  is  the  danger  of  serious 
famines  in  some  countries  within  the  next 
decade  or  two.  Population  growth  U  out- 
running increases  In  food  supplies.  Only  a 
few  nations  are  producing  more  food  than 
they  consume.  Only  the  most  energetic  at- 
tacks on  both  sides  of  the  food-population 
problem  on  the  part  of  the  developing  na- 
tlons  with  massive  help  from  the  more 
advantaged  can  prevent  widespread  starva- 
tion. 

If  this  is  the  family  we  are  about  to 
become,  are  there  conunon  Interests  which 
tend  to  unite  rather  than  to  divide — despite 
differences  of  political  Ideology,  race,  religion 
or  cultiu^l  tradition?  The  question  needs 
more  exploration  than  time  permits  this 
evening,  but  I  might  suggest  where  some  of 
the  answers  might  be  found. 

First,  the  family  of  a  man  must  surely 
recognize  a  common  Interest  In  preventing 
the  holocaust  of  a  nuclear  war.  To  save 
succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge  of 
war,  the  UN  Charter  puts  it,  has  become  the 
human  problem  number  one.  The  power  of 
destruction  now  resting  in  the  hands  of  frail 
humans  beings  converts  an  age  old  dream 
into  an  urgent  and  practical  necessity.  I  am 
concerned,  now  that  we  are  twenty  years 
beyond  World  War  II,  that  the  question  of 
organizing  a  reliable  peace  recedes  into  the 
background  and  that  we  become  negligent 
and  careless  about  It.  Surely  we  can  agree 
that  It  Is  the  central  question,  even  though 
we  may  differ  among  ourselves  about  exactly 
how  to  bring  It  about — and  then  commit 
ourselves  to  a  sober  and  sustained  examina- 
tion of  ways  and  means. 

Has  It  now  become  old-fashioned  to  start 
with  the  formula  as  set  forth  in  Article  I 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter?  The  world 
paid  a  terrible  price  for  the  chance  to  write 
that  formula,  which  encompasses  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  or 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  the  settlement  of  In- 
ternational disputes  by  peaceful  means, 
respect  for  the  principle  of  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  peoples,  international 
cooperation  In  solving  International  prob- 
lems of  an  economic,  social,  cultural  or 
humanitarian  character,  and  In  promoting 
and  encouraging  respect  for  human  rights 
and  fundamental  freedoms?  Surely  It  makes 
little  sense  to  scrap  that  formula  without 
something  better  to  put  In  its  place. 

To  strengthen  these  rules  of  condiict  re- 
quired for  a  reliable  peace  and  the  institu- 
tional arrangemetns  for  making  them  effec- 
tive must  be  a  consuming  commitment  of 
all  who  understand  the  stakes  Involved. 

A  second  common  Interest  ought  to  be 
found  In  limiting  and  reducing  the  burden 
of  armaments.  Disarmament  Is  postponed 
because  of  unsolved  political  differences; 
but  arms  races  makes  political  differences 
more  difficult  to  resolve.  This  vicious  cycle 
applies  to  great  powers  and  smaller  nations 
alike — and  the  diversion  of  resources  away 
from  urgent  human  tasks  Is  a  mounting 
burden  for  all.  Limited  progress  is  being 
made  but  a  major  breakthrough  has  not 
occurred.  One  could  hope  that  one  major 
obstacle  could  be  removed — objections  to 
International  systems  of  Inspection  and 
verification.  The  reduction  of  armaments 
cannot  wait  for  a  condition  of  full  trust 
and  confidence  among  nations.  It  should  be 
possible  to  allow  arms  reductions  to  proceed 
despite  mistrust  and  suspicion — and  reliable 
information  holds  the  key. 

A  third  common  Interest  excites  the  mind 
and  opens  up  vast  horizons  of  great  hope.  In 
many  fields  of  human  endeavor,  nature  Itself 
makes  allies  of  us  all.  There  is  no  communist 
wheat  rust,  no  capitalist  potato  blight.  Vi- 
ruses cross  national  and  ideological  bound- 
aries without  political  Inhibition. 

One  of  man's  Indispensable  needs  is  fresh 
water.  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  Including 
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large  sections  of  our  own  country,  his  needs 
for  it  are  outrunning  the  supply.  This  stark 
icality  led  President  Johnson  to  convene  the 
International  Water  for  Peace  Conference, 
held  In  Washington  earlier  this  year.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnbon  said  in  his  welcoming  ad- 
dress, water  resource  management  Is  made 
for  cooperation.  Neither  the  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  oceans  nor  its  fall  from  the 
skies  shows  the  least  Interest  in  boundaries. 
Many  of  Its  surface  carriers,  the  great  rivers, 
traverse  two  or  more  nations.  Equally  Inter- 
national is  the  demand.  This  first  interna- 
tional conference  on  Water  for  Peace  has  set 
In  motion  or  given  new  impetus  to  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  a  wide  range  of  study 
and  planning. 

One  important  means  of  increasing  sup- 
plies of  fresh  water  is  of  course  the  desalting 
of  sea  water. 

As  you  know,  the  United  States  la  exten- 
sively engaged  In  cooperative  studies  of  de- 
salting water  vtrlth  scientists  of  other  coun- 
tries, including  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  can  take  certain  satisfaction  from  the 
progress  made  thus  far  in  the  peaceful  explo- 
ration and  uses  of  outer  space.  A  basic  treaty 
brings  man's  activities  In  outer  space  under 
a  regime  of  law  within  ten  years  of  the 
launching  of  the  first  Sputnik.  It  ts  our  hope 
that  cooperation  in  space  can  rapidly  expand 
and  there  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
much  more  is  possible  than  we  have  yet 
achieved.  Cooperation  in  space  has  many  pos- 
sibilities both  in  pushing  back  the  frontiers 
of  knowledge  and  In  using  space  for  the  prac- 
tical needs  of  all  mankind. 

The  World  Weather  Watch  proposed  by 
President  Johnson  Is  moving  rapidly  in  the 
World  Meteorological  Organization.  More 
than  sixty  nations,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  have  agreed  to  participate.  Compre- 
hensive observations,  on  earth  and  from 
outer  space,  harnessed  to  automatic  trans- 
mission, information  storage  and  cooperative 
prediction  will  add  greatly  to  man's  under- 
standing of  his  environment.  A  further 
stage  of  cooperation  will  be  opened  up  as 
the  techniques  of  weather  modification  ad- 
vance and  work  is  now  going  forward  In 
anticipation  of  that  possibility. 

Earth  sciences,  the  peaceful  applications 
of  nuclear  energy,  the  common  war  on  hun- 
ger, family  planning — there  are  many  fields 
which  lend  themselves  to  common  action 
on  behalf  of  the  family  of  man. 

There  is  so  much  more  to  be  done  In  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  man  to  benefit  from 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  en- 
richment of  his  cultural  life.  Here  are 
resources  which  grow  with  sharing,  abcfut 
which  men  do  not  have  to  compete  because 
of  scarcity.  Here  Is  a  field  In  which  all  of 
us  can  be  enriched  by  drawing  upon  the  great 
diversities  within  the  human  family. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  those  common  interests 
which  cut  across  Ideological  and  national 
boundaries.  You  should  know,  for  example, 
that  in  recent  years  we  have  tried  to  engage 
the  authorities  in  Peking  in  the  exchange  of 
scientists  and  doctors  and  scholars,  in  the 
exchange  of  weather  Information  and  in  the 
exchange  of  plant  materials  involved  in 
basic  food  crops.  We  have  been  disappointed 
that  the  answer  invariably  has  been  that 
there  is  nothing  to  discuss  until  the  people 
of  Taiwan  are  surrendered.  I  mention  this 
merely  to  let  you  know  that  we  take  serlovtsly 
this  concept  of  the  family  of  man  and  are 
trying  to  find  ways  to  apply  it,  despite  the 
most  far-reaching  and  Intractable  differences 
among  nations. 

As  we  look  ahead  we  can  well  reflect  upon 
the  main  alternatives  which  are  open  to  us 
in  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
We  could  attempt  to  withdraw  imto  our- 
selves, pretending  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  not  there.  Such  a  course  would  be  futile 
and  suicidal.  Whatever  temporary  comfort 
we  think  we  might  get  from  telllnig  the  rest 


of  the  world  just  to  go  away.  It  will  be  with 
us,  and  the  environment  outside  will  be 
crucial  to  the  chances  of  American  freedom 
to  survive  and  fiow^sh. 

We  could  embark  upon  an  attempt  to  use 
our  fantastic  power  to  impose  our  own  pic- 
ture of  the  world  upon  our  fellow  human 
beings — to  reach  for  a  Pax  Americana.  This, 
too,  would  be  suicidal.  We  ourselves  have  no 
taste  for  such  an  undertaking  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  not  elected  us  to  such  a 
task.  We  are  not  the  world's  policemen  even 
though  we  have  deliberately  chosen  to  ac- 
cept, as  oiu'  appropriate  share,  a  portion  of 
the  total  task  of  preserving  peace. 

Thirdly,  we  could  be  content  to  let  things 
rock  along  more  or  less  as  they  are  and  hope 
that  the  turbulence  will  not  become  too 
stormy.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  course 
would  meet  either  our  aspirations  or  our 
necessities. 

What  is  required  is  an  Increasing  and  sus- 
tained effort  by  our  own  nation,  working 
closely  with  other  nations,  in  support  of  the 
common  Interests  of  the  human  family.  This 
means  that  there  are  burdens  to  be  borne. 
It  means  that  we  not  reduce  the  President's 
request  for  foreign  aid  by  a  billion  dollars. 
It  means  that  we  give  strong  support  to  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  encouragement  to 
the  Latin  American  Common  Market.  It 
means  that  we  support  constructive  regional 
institutions  in  other  areas.  It  means  that  we 
keep  the  doors  of  our  universities  and  our 
research  Institutions  open  for  all  who  wish 
to  come.  It  means  that  we  give  strong  sup- 
port, both  In  funds  and  in  talent,  to  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  It 
means  that  we  do  whatever  we  can,  quietly 
and  without  ostentation,  to  help  find  the 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  disputes  which  dl- 
.vlde  nation  from  nation  and  produce  ten- 
sions which  block  the  path  to  a  reliable  peace. 
It  means  that  we  set  aside  our  glandular 
reactions  and  try  to  find  points  of  agree- 
ment even  with  those  who  consider  them- 
selves our  principal  adversaries — on  large 
matters  or  on  small — In  order,  as  Raymond 
Fosdlck  said,  to  spin  "the  infinity  of  threads 
which  bind  peace  together." 

You  have  emphasized  the  search  for  wisdom 
in  this  yoiir  Fiftieth  Year.  Surely  wisdom  re- 
quires that  we  try  to  think  about  major 
Issues  with  as  much  precision  and  clarity  as 
we  can  muster.  I  have  not  talked  about  Vlet- 
Nam  this  evening  but  I  do  urge  that  we 
search  for  the  essence  of  the  problem.  It  does 
not  clarify  the  Issue  to  call  Vlet-Nam  "just 
a  civil  war"  when  more  than  twenty  regi- 
ments of  North  Vietnamese  forces  are  at- 
tempting to  impose  their  will  upon  the 
South.  Of  course  both  sides  are  Vietnamese 
but  it  should  be  clear  that  the  problems  of 
the  divided  states — Germany,  Korea,  and 
Vlet-Nam — are  1p  be  solved  not  by  force  but 
by  peaceful  means.  It  does  not  clarify  the 
issue  to  speak  of  "unconditional  sxirrender" 
when  all  that  is  being  asked  of  North  Vlet- 
Nam  is  that  they  get  their  troops  out  of 
South  Vlet-Nam  and  Laos  and  stop  training 
guerrillas  for  Thailand.  Those  who  would 
"negotiate  now"  should  know  that  if  a  repre- 
sentative of  Hanoi  would  make  himself  avail- 
able anywhere  to  discuss  peace  I  would  be 
there.  We  will  negotiate  today  without  con- 
dition or  about  conditions.  Ilioee  who  de- 
plore the  violence,  as  do  I,  should  know  that 
all  the  violence  could  end  within  hours  with 
minimum  cooperation  from  the  authorities 
in  Hanoi.  Those  who  are  concerned  about 
escalation  should  know  that  we  have  tried 
over  and  over  again,  through  diplomacy  and 
by  practical  actions  on  the  ground,  to  start 
the  process  of  deescalatlon — only  to  face  a 
categorical  rejection  from  the  other  side. 
Those  who  would  brush  aside  a  security 
treaty  as  a  scrap  of  paper  should  reflect 
soberly  on  the  dangers  which  would  arise 
if  it  should  be  discovered  that  our  aeciirity 
treaties  do  not  mean  what  they  say. 
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Mr.  EXEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rscobo,  I 
include  the  followlrig  newsletter  which 
I  am  mailing  today  to  the  people  of 
North  Dakota's  Second  Congressional 
District: 

KixPFK  CoMMKMTs:  A  Rei^rt  Taou. 
Washington 
(By  Congressman  Tom  Klepfx,  Second  Dis- 
trict, North  Dakota) 

GOVEaNMXNT  BFENDINO  AND  TAXES 

Government  spending,  inflation,  and  pro- 
posed tax  increases  dominated  the  news  In 
Washington  last  week,  while  abroad  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  fiscal  policy,  too,  with 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound.  Mon- 
etary affairs  don't  make  the  most  interest- 
ing reading  in  the  world,  but  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  several  decisions  which  will  have 
to  be  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress within  the  next  few  weeks  will  seri- 
ously affect  the  future  of  every  American. 

The  "great  debate"  on  taxes  and  govern- 
ment spending  has  been  underway  most  of 
the  year  but  the  issues  have  by  no  means 
been  finally  resolved.  Last  month  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  temporarily  laid 
aside  the  President's  proposal  for  a  10  per 
cent  surcharge  on  individual  and  corporate 
incomes.  That  seemed  to  dispose  of  the  plan 
for  this  year.  Now  the  President  has  proposed 
a  plan  under  which  he  would  cut  govern- 
ment spending  by  one  dollar  for  every  new 
tax  dollar  voted  by  Congress.  Ways  and  Means 
begins  hearings  on  this  November  28. 

Meanwhile,  the  House  has  voted  cuts  total- 
ing approximately  $6  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's recommended  budget.  Most  of  these 
reductions  I  have  supported  because  I  do  not 
believe  this  Nation  can  fight  a  major  war 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  pushing  non-de- 
fense spending  higher  and  higher.  Some  ot 
the  House  cuts  were  restored  in  the  Senate 
but  savings  of  about  $5  billion  have  been 
achieved. 

The  long-range  trend  toward  bigger  and 
bigger  Federal  spending  has  not  been 
checked,  however.  During  the  first  three 
months  of  the  new  fiscal  year  which  began 
July  1,  government  expenditures  were  11 
per  cent  larger  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  I  have  yet  to  see  any  concrete  evidence 
that  the  Administration  really  wants  to  re- 
duce spending  now  or  in  the  year  ahead. 

What  many  Members  of  Congress,  myself 
included,  fear  Is  that  tax  increase  now  would 
only  serve  to  make  more  revenues  avaUable 
for  Increased  spending  In  future  years.  It 
would  be  possible  for  the  President  to  show 
substantial  savings  now  by  postponing  some 
expendltxires  and  using  large  amounts 
already  in  the  pipelines  for  such  programs  as 
foreign  aid.  But  these  would  not  be  real  sav- 
ings at  all.  What  Congress  wants  Is  not  book- 
keeping "savings"  but  sharp  meaningful  cuts 
in  actual  spending. 

The  argument  by  some  Administration 
aides  that  the  British  pound  devaluation 
makes  a  U.S.  tax  increase  even  more  vital  Is 
nonsense.  The  argument  that  such  a  tax  in- 
crease would  halt  Infiation  also  needs  some 
examination. 

The  fact  that  the  U.S.  Is  not  experiencing 
the  classic  kind  of  inflation  which  contes 
from  too  many  doUars  chasing  a  scarcity  of 
goods.  You  don't  need  a  ration  ticket  to  buy 
a  tire,  a  tank  of  gas  or  a  steak.  What  we  have. 
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I  believe,  Is  Inflation  threatened  by  massive, 
expanding  government  spending,  with  the 
government  bidding  against  the  private  econ- 
omy for  manpower  and  services.  This  opens 
the  door  to  Inflationary  wage  settlements. 

In  fact.  If  It  Is  unrestrained  consumer 
spending  the  Administration  fears,  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  dollar  In  government  spending 
would  have  more  effect  In  checking  Infla- 
tionary pressures  than  a  one  dollar  tax  boost. 
This  Is  true  because  a  tax  Increase  would  be 
offset,  in  part,  by  a  decrease  in  personal  sav- 
ings rather  than  a  decrease  In  consumer 
spending. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Administration  has 
failed  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  tax 
increases. 

"outdoors  USA" 

This  is  the  title  of  the  1967  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  published  annually  by  USDA.  I 
have  a  limited  supply  for  distribution- 
free,  upon  request,  while  they  last. 

HOW   I   VOTED 

For  a  recommltui  motion  to  send  the  Con- 
tlnumg  Appropriations  bill  back  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee.  (Passed).  This  was 
one  step  in  the  continuing  controversy  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  President  over 
cuts  in  Federal  spending  and  the  tax  in- 
creases. It  was  a  very  real  way  for  a  Congress- 
man to  show  his  opposition  to  some  of  the 
huge    non-defense    spending    programs    the 
President  Is  now  pushing,  while  a  war  is  go- 
ing on.  After  going  through   a  number  of 
continiUng  appropriation  fights,  a  resolution 
was  passed  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where 
substantial  changes  were  made.  The  matter 
then  went  to  Conference,  where  it  still  rests 
However,  an  extended  date  for  these  appro- 
priations was  attached  to  the  D.C    Appro- 
priation bill  when  that  bill  was  reported  out 
or  Conference,  and  that  passed.  The  remain- 
ing appropriation  bills  were  rushed  through 
the  House,  and  the  only  major  one  to  act  on 
yet  is  the  OEO  bill.  The  Foreign  Aid  bUl  is 
presently  In  the  Senate.  For  the  Conference 
Report  on  the  1968  Military  Construction  Au- 
thorization bill.  (Passed).  For  motion  to  re- 
commit the  Conference  Report  on  the  Labor 
and  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Appro- 
priation  blU    to    insist   on    cutting    Senate 
amendments  which   exceed   the  budget  re- 
quests. (Agreed  to).  For  the  Conference  Re- 
port making  appropriations  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1968.   (Passed  bv  a 
voice  vote),  for  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967.   (Passed)    This  was 
consistent  with  my  earlier  vote  on  Social  Se- 
curity increases.  I  think  persons  on  fixed  In- 
comes must  have  increased  benefits  or  pay  to 
Offset  inflation  and  increased  costs    For  the 
Conference   Report   on    the   Department   of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill.  (Passed) 
For  the  resoluuon  making  continuing  appro- 
priations   for    flscal    year    1968.    (Paised)     I 
voted  for  this  only  after  severe  spending  lim- 
itations were  placed  in  the  resolution.  For  the 
Conference  Report  on  the  Independent  Of- 
7^,  *"?  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Appropriation  bill  for  1968.   (Agreed  to)    i 
f^^^"^  ^°****  *°  recommit  this  blU.  (Rel 
i^,^^-  1°^  *  •'"'  ^  "^'='«»*e  t»^e  basic  pay 
^T^^l"  °'i^*  *™^  ^^^<^^^-  (Passed) 
„.^»        }J°  '***""  extra-long  staple  cotton 
hm^H  <P^^'-  The  bill  WM  siiuaTtTa 
.^tinr,   /rif  ^^"xluced   For  a  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  (Passed).  The  purpose  of  this 

?i^nT  *°  /'"^'^  *^*  whole^enesa  s^ 
hm  ^?,***  °^  ""'^  ™**'  supply.  (I  believe  the 
bill  Will  accomplish  that  purpose.  I  earlier 
opposed  an  amendment  designed  to  extend 
Federal  inspection  to  meat  which  did  not 
move  across  state  Unes.  This  was  defeated  on 
the  House  floor  as  it  had  been  in  the  Agrl- 

^^t^^T'^""]-  ^^"'"^^  *^«  conference 
Report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorlza- 

fM^  ^«l'./,°°^-  ^^*^  *«)•  I  ^ote<»  against 
this  M-e  billion  biU  on  final  passage  akr  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  had  been  de- 
feated. I  voted  for  that  motion  to  recommit 
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Against  making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  agencies  for  1968.  ($2  2 
billion).  (Passed).  For  amendments  to  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967 
which  would  have  redirected  the  poverty 
program  to  well-established  agencies.  Instead 
of  the  wasteful  Ofllce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, and  which  would  limit  the  program  to 
1  year.  Although  the  1  year  limitation  was 
agreed  upon,  the  other  amendments  were  not 
ajad  I  therefore  voted  against  final  passage  of 
the  bill  authorizing  an  additional  «l  6  bil- 
lion. (Passed). 

BILLS    INTRODUCKD 

HR  13287.  making  it  unlawful  to  assault 
or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed  services 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  while  acting  under  orders  of  the  Presl- 
v.!^:;oy^"*,**  presently  no  penalty  under 
Federal  law  for  these  crimes  against  Federal 
T^i°^l.M^"*  suppressing  civil  disturbances. 
This  bill  covers  that  gap.  H.R.  13363.  to  re- 
duce imports  Of  all  textiles,  including  wool 
and  woolen  goods.  From  1961  to  last  year,  the 
U.S.  market  for  wool  declined  while  Imports 
nearly  doubled.  My  bill  would  act  to  reverse 
tnat  trend. 

BUSY    CONGRESS 

with  the  first  Session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress now  certain  to  run  Into  December  It 
will  be  one  of  the  longest  In  history  and  also 
ff^^^^.^^  busiest.  Last  week  the  House  had 
its  400th  roll  call  vote,  breaking  the  previous 
record  set  last  year.  The  constant  work  load 
?o '■Lr^'?ft%"  ^'"P^^s'ble  for  me  to  return 
i..J^^^J^^^°^  °^"^y  *^  o^**"^  as  I  would 
have  liked  or  to  accept  more  invitations  to 
meetings  there.  Although  I  have  had  to  de- 
cUne  many  invitations  because  of  the  legls- 
thi.t'f^!^!''*'  ^  ^^^^  '"^'^^  ^*  trips  back  to 
^«L  f*L*^*  y^*""-  ^""^  ^"^  Jet  travel,  you 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once.  It  is  Un- 

f°^ainr^,n°°^  ^""^  '"  '°  ^'^^^^^  When 
a  major  biU  or  conference  report  will  be 
brought  up  for  consideration.   This  is  due 

Xl^  T^v,*"^"  ^^^  ""''''  "«  scheduled  for 
debate.  I  have  always  considered  it  my  nri- 

?nn'J/^''P?°'*^'"*y  ^  ^^  ^"e  to  vote  When 
Congress  has  important  business  before  It 

Sl^or'^'  ^  ^^^^  ^"°  P'«««°t  to  vote  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  time. 

OUR    GROWING    DEBT 

s'll^^h'?!?.''^^  ^^^  ^•^-  national  debt  reached 
«34a8  blllion-up  $14  billion  in  the  last  year 
It  now  costs  $15  billion  a  year  Just  to  pay  the 
dPh.    T  r  *^''  enormous  and  fast-growing 

aifiq  hmf^^lT^^'^'y  '°''^^  through  thi 
$169  blUlon  budget  submitted  by  the  Presl- 
dent  to  Congress.  Not  even  one  penny  is 
Pe^«  ^J°'  retirement  of  the  debt  Iteelf 

srceifdrr'^s.^  *" '"' ''  ^•^  •^^^- 


Government  contract  with  the  Avco 
pO'-P-  to  build  a  printing  plant  in  B^. 
ton  which  wUl  eventuaUy  employ  mSl 
than  200  hard-core  unemployJd  Li^?^ 
ductive  and  well-paying  Jobs 

Under  the  new  agreement.  Avco  be 
comes  the  first  major  American  corpora- 
tlon  to  Join  the  Johnson  administraUon 
In  this  new  cooperative  venture  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  unemployed  dtv 
residents,  and  at  the  same  time  InfuS 
new  economic  resources  into  the  great 
city  of  Boston.  *™*' 

■nie  Federal  Government  will  defray 
part  of  the  cost  of  training  these  new 
employees,  in  line  with  President  John- 
son s  program  to  cooperate  with  Amer- 
ican industry  across  the  board  in  a  great 
new  program  of  urban  economic  renewal 
President  Johnson's  test  job  develop- 
ment program  has  now  moved  past  the 
point  of  talk  into  the  arena  of  action 

It  is  a  remarkable  start  for  a  remark- 
able program.  And  it  represents  the  ener- 
gy and  vision  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion in  its  attempt  to  develop  productive 
Jobs  for  those  who  seek  them 

We  in  Massachusetts  are  proud  that 
an  American  company  has  chosen  our 
vi?i         ^^"*t«  tWs  project  of  hope  and 

We  look  for  many  more  American  firms 
to  do  the  same  throughout  our  cities  in 
the  days  ahead. 

The  President  is  to  be  commended  and 
applauded  for  having  launched  this  pro- 
fu^'^^  «^"°*  *^*t  the  Congress  wishes 
the  President  the  greatest  success  in  its 
future  development. 

What  we  do  for  the  unemployed,  we 
do  for  our  society.  What  we  do  for  the 
cities,  we  do  for  our  country. 


New  Right*  for  Women 


Test  Program  To  Create  New  Job 
Opportunities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

OP  MASSACHusrrrs 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  some  weeks  ago  President  John- 
son announced  that  the  Government 
would  embark  on  a  test  program  to  help 
create  new  Job  opportunities  in  central 
city  areas  for  the  hard-core  poor 

Today,  that  pUot  program  Is  oflf  to  a 
flying  start. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge 
announced  the  signing  of  a  $1.2  million 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
fact  of  our  times  that  equal  opportunity 
must  be  made  available  to  every  Ameri- 
can citizen,  regardless  of  sex.  age.  race,  or 
religion.  Legislation  we  have  enacted  has 
already  gone  a  long  way  toward  creating 
a  climate  of  true  equality. 

ci,m°^J^^  .H*"®  *°  consider  vocational 
skills  that  will  enrich  our  society,  as  well 
as  expand  it.  New  emphasis  is  being 
u^'^f^  ??,  «<iucating  students  in  "market- 
able skUIs— skills  they  will  need  to  find 
employment  and  skills  that  will  help 
them  maintain  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petency at  home. 

Because  the  women  in  our  society  are 
increasingly  called  upon  to  fiU  dual  roles 
as  breadwinners  and  homemakers.  It  Is 
vitally  important  they  receive  the  voca- 
tional education  and  training  they  need 
to  excel  in  these  diverse  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  our  awakened 
nationa  concern  with  this  problem.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  I  wrote  which 


appeared  in  the  October  issue  of  the 
American  Vocational  Journal. 

The  article  follows: 

New  Rights  for  Woiien 
(By  Roman  C.  Pucinski) 

I  believe  today's  young  women  will  have 
acquired  a  new  "BiU  of  Rights"  in  the  legis- 
lation which  broadens  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963.  It  will  help  them  to  be 
better  wives  and  mothers.  It  will  also  give 
them  a  marketable  skill  to  use  in  emergen- 
cies. 

The  first  "right"  should  be  to  abolish  the 
term  "housewife"  and  replace  it  with  some- 
thing more  realistic — like  "Domestic  Engi- 
neer." 

Young  women  deserve  recognition  as  spe- 
cialists because  It  takes  Just  about  all  the 
technical  know-how  of  an  engineer  to  be 
the  woman  of  today's  home.  Cooking  in- 
volves a  myriad  of  electrical  appliances  and 
gadgets  which  must  be  kept  In  working  or- 
der. Family  meals  are  a  combination  of  foods 
and  recipes.  Family  health  demands  some 
familiarity  with  sciences,  and  keeping  the 
home  operating  on  an  even  keel  requires 
more  than  an  instruction  handbook. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a  fact  long  known  to 
women — that  considerably  more  training  and 
skills  are  needed  by  a  young  bride  of  1967 
than  ever  before. 

The  American  Vocational  Association  has 
been  highly  effective  in  its  support  of  the 
move  to  broaden  the  legislation  before  my 
House  General  Subcommittee  on  Education. 
The  legislation  which  I  sponsored  and  which 
I  expect  Congress  to  approve  will  boost  from 
$225  million  to  $400  million  annually,  the 
authorized  federal  assistance  to  local  school 
districts  to  offer  important  vocational  train- 
ing for  young  people. 

Assistance  under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  Is  available  for  all  types  of  Job 
training,  but  I  must  agree  with  the  Ameri- 
can Vocational  Association  that  homemak- 
ing  education  for  young  girls  is  one  of  the 
important  Innovations  needed  in  the  pro- 
gram under  the  Act. 

I  was  Impressed  by  the  statements  of  Prof. 
Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  chairman  of  the  Home 
Economics  Education  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  past  president  of  the 
AVA.  when  she  said: 

"Home  economics,  through  providing  a  co- 
ordinated program  in  Job  preparation  and 
homemaklng,  can  help  the  individual  prepare 
for  the  many  challenges  of  a  dual  role.  Eight 
out  of  10  women  are  in  paid  employment 
outside  the  home  at  some  time  during  their 
lives,  and  many  of  these,  and  others  as  weU, 
engage  in  unpaid  work  as  volunteers. 

"Most  women  who  work  are  married.  The 
figure  In  1962  was  more  than  60  percent." 

I  might  add  to  this  picture  some  facts 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
which  Increase  my  concern  about  the  ability 
of  American  women  to  face  emergencies. 
They  are: 

In  1966,  a  year  of  nearly  fuU  employment, 
the  Jobless  rate  for  women  in  the  16-  to  19- 
year  age  group  was  14.1  percent.  This  figure 
represents  the  highest  Jobless  rate  for  any 
age  group  for  both  men  and  women. 

In  March  1966,  there  were  2.6  million  wom- 
en In  the  labor  force  who  were  heads  of 
families.  Of  this  group  of  family  breadwin- 
ners, the  Jobless  rate  was  5.0  percent,  only  a 
Blight  decline  from  the  8.1  percent  rate  of 
unemployment  for  the  same  group  in  1960. 

The  hardships  faced  by  families  headed  by 
women  can  be  seen  in  the  inadequate  $4,600 
annual  average  Income  they  received.  They 
had  to  live  within  budgets  which  were  68 
percent  below  those  families  headed  by  men. 

Finally,  families  headed  by  women  who 
are  part-time  workers  had  average  annual 
Incomes  of  only  $3,300. 

It  has  always  been  my  ambition  to  pro- 
vide "marketable"  skills  to  each  person  who 
must  at  some  time  enter  the  labor  market. 


I  consider  this  type  of  education  an  invest- 
ment in  the  community  because  It  may  ulti- 
mately represent  the  difference  between  a 
family  that  can  live  Independently  and  one 
that  must  rely  upon  a  public  agency  for  its 
support. 

A  recent  graduate  study  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  uncovered  some  350  new  occupa- 
tlonally  oriented  home  economics  programs 
being  offered  In  schools  In  1965-66.  In  1966-67 
this  number  was  more  than  doubled.  The 
classes  In  the  high  schools  of  one  large  city 
range  from  food  science  and  child  develop- 
ment to  nursing  arts,  merchandising  of 
clothing,  laundry-pressing,  home  institu- 
tional management,  cosmetology,  tailoring 
and  power  sewing  machine  operation,  to 
mention  J\ist  a  few. 

A  pilot  program  at  the  Slkeston,  Missouri, 
high  school  is  entitled,  "Housekeeping  Tech- 
nology." Students  are  placed  In  se'^ected 
homes  as  training  stations  to  learn  the  skills 
of  housekeeping  and  how  to  become  an  em- 
ployable person,  and  to  prepare  for  the  dual 
role  of  homemaker  and  wage  earner. 

It  is  regrettable  that  vocational  schools 
have  suffered  from  the  emphasis  placed  on 
federal  aid  to  higher  education  In  recent 
years.  Too  often  these  schools  that  teach 
skills  vitally  needed  by  our  society  are  im- 
properly rated  as  second-class  institutions. 
Not  only  is  this  Judgment  unfounded,  but  it 
is  also  unfair.  Vocational  schools  must  meet 
the  same  state  requirements  for  a  high  school 
education  as  high  schools  offering  diplomas 
In  academic  subjects. 

Perhapw  one  of  the  least  known  achieve- 
ments of  our  national  educational  system 
Is  the  growing  number  of  college  and  univer- 
sity scholarships  awarded  to  outstanding 
students  of  vocational  schools. 

I  believe  the  need  for  this  type  of  train- 
ing— homemaklng  and  other  skills  to  make 
an  Individual  useful  to  his  community — can 
be  seen  best  In  the  estimate  that  by  1970  one 
out  of  every  two  teenagers  will  seek  some 
type  of  vocational  study.  That  is  only  30 
months  away.  I  hope  we  will  be  ready  for 
that  day. 


Pan  Am  Employees  Promote  Airline 
Safety 


director,  electronic  engineering;  Capt. 
Francis  L.  Wallace,  project  director,  all- 
weather  program;  Capt.  W.  Boss,  project 
director,  self-contained  navigation  sys- 
tems; and  Robert  R.  Bohannan,  project 
electronic  engineer. 

The  awards  were  presented  in  Rome 
recently  at  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the 
Airlines  Electronic  Engineering  Commit- 
tee, a  committee  of  Aeronautical  Radio, 
Inc.,  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

AAI,  based  at  Dulles  International 
Airport  near  Washington,  D.C,  is  an  in- 
formal organization  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  17  U.S.  airline  avionics 
manufacturing  firms. 

The  Pan  Am  recipients  were  among  60 
electronics  engineers  and  pilots  selected 
by  the  AAI  board  of  directors  to  receive 
the  inaugural  Volare  Awards. 

The  Volare  Award  consists  of  a  trophy 
and  certificate  of  achievement.  The 
Italian  word  "volare"  means  "to  fly." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  R.  KUPFERMAN 

OF   Nrw   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  who  share  my  concern  for  air- 
line safety  will  be  interested  in  the  fact 
that  the  industry  is  emphasizing  this 
aspect. 

Awards  for  achievement  in  the  fleld  of 
airline  avionics  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  three  Pan  American  World  Air- 
ways' pilots  and  four  Pan  Am  electronics 
engineers.  These  men  have  been  cited  by 
the  Airline  Avionics  Institute  for  their 
outstanding  contributions  and  their  "pro- 
motion of  advanced  airline  avionics  tech- 
nology with  the  fundamental  sdm  of  in- 
creasing safety,  reliability  and  maintain- 
ability." 

Robert  M.  Richerdson,  chairman  of  the 
AAI  board  of  directors,  presented  AAI's 
first  armual  Volare  Award  to  Capt.  Sam- 
uel H.  Miller,  vice  president,  flight  oper- 
ations; Ben  P.  McLeod,  director,  elec- 
tronic engineering ;  Harry  L.  Samuelson. 
superintendent,  communications  engi- 
neering services;  John  H.  Olds,  assistant 


Parent  Appreciation  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  Member  of  Congress  is  accustomed 
to  receiving  stacks  and  stacks  of  peti- 
tions. Many  are  responsible;  others  rail 
at  us  to  support  some  proposal  and 
threaten  to  condemn  us  to  eternal  fire  if 
we  fall  to  support  their  position,  no  mat- 
ter how  unreasonable. 

The  other  day,  however,  a  very  heart- 
ening petition  arrived  on  my  desk. 

The  inch-thick  stack  of  papers  was 
signed  by  874  members  of  the  student 
body  and  faculty  of  Paul  K.  Cousino 
Senior  High  School,  Warren,  Mich., 
which  I  am  proud  to  say  is  in  my  district. 

The  petition  asked  President  Johnson 
to  proclaim  the  week  of  December  10 
through  16  "Parent  Appreciation  Day."  I 
sent  the  petitions  on  to  the  President, 
and  wrote: 

As  a  parent  myself,  I  appreciate  their  ef- 
fort, and  give  it  my  unqualified  endorsement. 

The  letter  I  wrote  to  the  President  ex- 
presses my  feelings  about  the  students* 
proposal.  I  submit  It  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  further  suggest  that  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  parents  to  sponsor  a  "Teen- 
agers Appreciation  Week"  to  express  our 
appreciation  to  fine  young  people  such  as 
the  800-plus  who  signed  the  petition. 

November  22,  1967. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PaxsmENT:  It  is  not  often  today 
that  teenagers  pubUcly  demonstrate  their 
regard  and  respect  for  their  parents.  In  fact, 
we  all  too  frequently  read  of  rebelliotis  acts 
that  tend  to  Indicate  youthful  disdain  for 
traditional  family  unity  and  mutual  respect. 

Recently,  however,  the  students  of  Paul  K. 
Cousino  Senior  High  School,  Warren,  Michi- 
gan, in  my  district,  demonstrated  that  they 
do  indeed  think  highly  of  their  parents. 

A  total  of  874  students  and  some  faculty 
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members  at  the  school  signed  petitions.  Mr. 
President,  asking  that  you  proclaim  the  week 
of  December  10  through  16  as  Parent  Ap- 
preciation Week  throughout  America. 

It  Is  true  that  we  do  have  separate  one- 
day  tributes  to  both  Mother  and  Father.  But 
the  students  feel  that  there  should  be  a 
longer  tribute  to  both  parents  reflecting  the 
united  efforts  of  both  parents  to  provide  for 
and  rear  their  children. 

It  Is  also  true  that  many  teenagers,  and 
I  am  certain  this  Includes  all  those  who 
signed  the  petition— try  to  show  their  ap- 
preciation every  day  of  the  year. 

Yet,  I  think  It  Inspiring  that  these  stu- 
dents have  publicly  demonstrated  their  de- 
votion to  their  parents  by  framing  this  pro- 
posal, gathering  this  Impressive  number  of 
slgnatiires,  and  sending  them  to  me  to  for- 
ward to  you. 

As  a  parent  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  their  effort,  and  give  It  my 
unqualified  endorsement. 

I   know  that  you   will  give  the  enclosed 
petitions  every  consideration. 
Very  truly  yours, 

James  G.  O^aha, 
Member  of  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  27,  1967 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  was  adjourned  over  the  past 
Thanksgiving  Day  weekend  but,  as  others 
have  pointed  out  before,  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam Is  not  subject  to  such  periodic 
pauses,  and  those  brave  Americans  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  fight  in  it  can- 
not look  forward— as  we  now  do— to  the 
further  luxury  of  an  adjournment  respite 
over  the  forthcoming  holiday  season. 

All  that  those  who  so  serve  can  do  is  to 
count  the  days  untU  they  are  due— if 
providence  wills  It— to  return  home  and 
to  their  loved  ones. 

But,  as  all  of  us  are  so  keenly  aware 
not  aU  of  them  make  It,  and  each  time 
one  of  us  here  In  this  body  learns  of  the 
death  In  Vietnam  of  one  of  the  boys 
from  our  districts  our  common  burden 
grows  heavier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  announce  with  sor- 
row— and  with  a  deepening  sense  of  the 
human  tragedy  that  surrounds  us— the 
death,  in  Vietnam  on  Friday,  November 
17,  of  Sp4c.  William  C.  Bulman,  20  years 
old,  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Paul 
W.  Bulman,  of  11  Taber  Street.  Johnson 
City,  N.Y. 

Specialist  Bulman.  a  graduate  of 
Johnson  City  High  School  In  1965.  is  the 
29th  man  from  the  southern  tier  area  of 
New  York,  and  the  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania region  around  Blnghamton,  N.Y.. 
to  be  killed  in  service  In  Vietnam.  He  had 
been  In  the  Army  about  17  months,  and 
in  Vietnam  for  about  a  year  and.  last 
February,  was  hospitalized  there  for  a 
time  after  being  hit  In  the  leg  by  a 
sniper's  bullet.  He  was  a  member  of 
Company  B,  864th  Engineer  Battalion. 
In  the  Engineer  Command,  and  was  ap- 
parently killed  when  a  loaded  ammuni- 


tion truck  he  was  driving  plunged  over 
the  side  of  a  mountain  and  exploded. 

So  far,  I  suppose,  there  is  nothing  here 
to  mark  William  C.  Bulman  as  any  dif- 
ferent, or  set  him  apart  from  the  thou- 
sands of  other  young  Americans  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vietnam  for  a 
cause  they  often  seemed  to  understand 
and  appreciate  better  than  many  of  us 
back  here  at  home.  But.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  were  some  unusual  factors  in 
Specialist  Bulman's  case.  One  of  those 
was  the  fact  that,  although  already  once 
wounded,  he  had  recently  signed  up  for 
a  6-month  extension  of  his  Vietnam  tour 
of  duty,  which  period  of  extended  serv- 
ice would  have  begun  after,  as  planned, 
he  had  come  home  on  leave  to  be  with 
his  family  and  friends  over  Christmas 
and  the  New  Year. 

Second,  there  was  a  poem  he  wrote, 
last  June,  and  sent  home  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Perhaps,  as  poetry,  it  would 
never  have  won  any  prizes,  but  coming 
from  his  heart— such  a  typical  heart  of 
those  who,  throughout  our  Nation's  his- 
tory, have  stood  fast  to  duty,  with  cour- 
age and  high  honor— It  gives  me  a  better 
Insight  into  the  motivation  and  the  spirit 
of  the  American  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
than  any  carefully  phrased  and  polished 
official  report  could  ever  do;  and,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  my  colleagues  to 
share  that  poem  with  me: 

COtJNTINC    THE    DaTS 

(By  Pfc.  William  Bulman) 
Counting  the  days  seems  the  thing  to  do- 
For  when  you  can  once  again  come  home  to 

start  anew 
A  life  away  from  war  and  fear. 
A  life  at  home  with  ones  so  dear. 
Counting  the  days  until  you  are  on  yotir 

way; 
To  a  land  of  freedom  so  far  away 
A  land  so  far  and  yet  so  near. 
A  land  you  have  missed  for  a  year. 
Counting  the  days  left  to  serve 
In   this   land   where  men  need   nerves. 
Yes,  a  lot  of  nerves,  sweat  and  blood 
To  protect  what  we  cherUh  and  love 
Yes,  counting  the  days  before  you  are  home 
Among  the  loved  ones  you  left  alone: 
To  ones  who  have  worried  for  your  sake 
Yes.  waiting  and  praying  for  that  date. 
Counting  the  days  when  we  finally  leave 
And  say  goodbye  to  this  land  of  grtef 
Wishing  the  people  luck  with  all  our  hearts 
And  knowing  we  have  done  our  part. 
Protecting  the  land  we  love  so  dear. 
Yes,  we  will  return  to  the  heart 
Of  our  loved  ones  so  dear. 

I  deeply  regret— as  I  know  all  of  us 
here  do— the  fact  that  young  Bill  Bulman 
did  not  "return";  and  my  heart  goes  out 
to  his  parents  In  their  great  loss. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  goes  on  in  Viet- 
nam, and  there  are  those  who  say  noth- 
ing can  be  done  about  It — and  that, 
barring  some  unforeseen  event,  there 
will  be  no  change  In  the  policy  or  strategy 
we  have  been  following  there,  at  least 
until  after  next  year's  presidential  elec- 
tion. These  people  may  well  be  right,  Mr. 
Speaker;  none  of  us  really  knows.  But  I 
do  know  that  this  Congress  has  not  done 
all  it  could  have— and  should  have— to 
Inquire  Into  that  policy  and  that 
strategy;  to  seek  to  determine  If.  In  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory,  there  is  no  realistic 
alternative  to  the  present  war  of  attri- 
tion both  sides  are  engaged  in,  waiting 
for  the  other  to  break. 


In  this  Chamber,  on  October  30   the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlet] 
suggested  that  this  Congress  should  not 
adjourn— for  the  year— until  It  had  dealt 
squarely  with  the  unanswered  questions 
we  all  have  concerning  Vietnam    The 
vehicle  for  our  doing  so  is  at  hand  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  508,  which 
I    have    cosponsored    along    with    Mr 
PmDLEY  and  others,  though  my  name  is 
on  the  companion  measure.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  509.  This  is  a  biparti- 
san  proposal   offered,   the   last   time  I 
checked,  by  66  of  us— 49  RepubUcans  and 
17  Democrats — and  it  simply  calls  for 
consideration  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  House  and  Senate  as  to 
whether  or  not  "further  congressional 
action  Is  desirable  In  respect  to  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia."  But.  In  so  doing,  it 
opens  the  door  to  our  consideration-las 
Mr.  FiNDLEY  pointed  out — of  a  rather 
wide-ranging  variety  of  proposals  that 
have  been  made,  here,  from  time  to  time 
on  the  part  of  many  of  us  respecting 
Vietnam,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
considered  by  the  administration,  so  far 
as  I  know.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
listed,  in  his  remarks  on  October  30,  some 
27  such  proposals  which  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  repeat  at  this  time. 

But.  my  point  is  that,  while  we  now 
wait  for  the  antlpoverty  bill,  the  social 
security  bill,  and  the  like,  why  could  we 
not — with  most  of  our  committees  having 
finished  their  annual  tasks  or  completed 
their  agenda  for  this  session — begin  re- 
consideration of  the  one  most  pressing 
issue  before  us,  fulfilling  our  respon- 
sibility in  that  respect  in  a  manner  we 
have  not  yet  done?  That  Issue  Is,  of 
course,  Vietnam— and  the  broader  Issue 
is  peace — and  we  should  no  more  adjourn 
in  the  absence  of  a  solution  to  the  former 
than,  during  our  lifetimes,  we  could  dare 
postpone  our  drive  to  achieve  the  latter. 
This  much  we  owe,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  a 
great,  great  deal  more,  to  Americans  like 
William  C.  Bulman. 


November  27,  1967 
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Statement  of  Congressman  L.  H.  Foantain 
Before  United  Nations  General  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  27.  1967 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  privilege,  along  with  my  very  able 
colleague,  the  Honorable  L.  H.  FotmrAro. 
of  the  Second  Congressional  District  of 
North  Carolina,  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  congressional  delegation  to  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 

On  Tuesday.  November  21.  my  col- 
league delivered  a  major  address  to  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  re- 
buffing an  attempt  by  Albania  and  sev- 
eral cosponsors  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China  from  the  United  Nations  and  seat 
Communist  China  in  Its  place.  He  de- 
scriptively, emphatically,  and  clearly 
points  out  the  reasons  the  Communist 


Chinese  have  no  place  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Congressman  Fountain's  speech  was  an 
excellent  record  of  the  Peking  regime's 
conduct  In  international  affairs  as  well  as 
its  attitude  toward  the  United  Nations 
itself. 

I  commend  it  to  every  Member  of  this 
body: 
Statement  bt  Congressman  L.  H.  Fountain, 

U.S.        REPRESENTATrVE        IN        PLENAKT        ON 

Chinese    Representation,    November    21. 
1967 

Mr.  President,  distinguished  delegates: 
Once  again,  as  for  many  years  past,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  representation  of  China  In  the 
United  Nations  has  been  brought  before  the 
General  Assembly.  We  of  the  United  States 
Delegation,  while  disagreeing  strongly  with 
those  who  have  raised  this  question,  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  state  our  position  on  it 
again. 

In  this  statement  I  shall  direct  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  two  proposals  which  now 
lie  before  the  Assembly. 

The  &rst  of  these  Is  the  "Important  ques- 
tion" resolution  of  which  14  members.  In- 
cluding my  country,  are  co-sponsors.  By  this 
resolution  the  Assembly  would  affirm  again 
that  the  decision  It  took  In  1961  remains 
valid — that  Is,  that  any  proposal  to  change 
the  representation  of  China  Is  an  Important 
question  within  the  meaning  of  Article  18  of 
the  Charter.  The  United  States  wlU  vote  In 
favor  of  this  resolution. 

The  second  proposal  I  shall  discuss  l£  the 
resolution  of  which  11  members,  led  by 
Albania,  are  co-sponsors.  This  resolution  calls 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of  China 
from  the  United  Nations  and  the  seating  of 
Communist  China.  It  Is  essentially  the  same 
as  those  which  the  Assembly  has  consistently 
rejected  In  past  years.  It  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  my  Government  and  the  United 
States  will  vote  against  It. 

Let  me  now  set  forth  the  considerations 
which  continue  to  guide  my  Government  on 
these  Issues. 

THE  "important  flUESTION"  RZSOLDTTON 

The  "Important  question"  resolution  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  14  members — Australia,  Bel- 
glum,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Gabon. 
Japan,  Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua, 
Philippines,  Thailand,  Togo  and  the  United 
Stetee. 

This  resolution  begins  by  recalling  the 
Assembly's  previous  recommendation  that, 
whenever  more  than  one  authority  claims  to 
be  the  government  entitled  to  represent  a 
member  state  In  the  United  Nations,  this 
question  should  be  considered  In  the  light 
of  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  circumstances 
In  each  case.  The  resolution  then  recalls,  and 
affirms  as  remaining  valid,  the  decision  of  the 
Assembly  In  1961  that  any  proposal  to  change 
the  representation  of  China  Is  an  Important 
question  within  the  meaning  of  Article  18  of 
the  Charter. 

Let  me  make  clear  the  significance  of  Arti- 
cle 18  In  this  connection.  It  provides  that 
"decisions  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Im- 
portant questions  shall  be  made  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  members  present 
and  voting." 

My  Delegation's  co-sponsorshlp  of  the  "Im- 
portant question"  resolution,  now  as  In  the 
past,  stems  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
any  proposal  to  change  the  representation  of 
China  In  this  Organization  Is  a  question  of 
momentous  political  Importance;  and  that 
such  a  proposal,  consequently,  can  only  be 
decided  in  conformity  with  the  two-thirds 
rule. 

The  previous  history  of  the  debates  and 
Totes  on  this  matter  clearly  demonstrates 
that  this  conviction  Is  widely  shared — even 
by  some  whose  attitude  toward  the  Albanian 


resolution  is  diametrically  opposed  to  ours. 
Members  whose  views  differ  widely  on  the 
substance  of  the  Chinese  representation 
question  are  very  much  In  accord  In  recog- 
nizing that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a  ques- 
tion which  has  the  most  serious  implications 
for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  membership; 
for  the  functioning  of  the  United  Nations; 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  International 
peace  and  security. 

This  can  easily  be  grasped  by  any  one  of 
us,  I  think.  If  we  imagine  our  own  coun- 
tries subjected  to  such  a  challenge.  Jiist  sup- 
pose any  other  member  represented  here, 
whether  small  or  large,  found  Its  member- 
ship In  the  United  Nations  called  Into  ques- 
tion. What  member  among  us,  Mr.  President, 
could  conceivably  dismiss  such  a  challenge 
as  unimportant? 

Surely,  In  this  Organization  of  Sovereign 
equals,  we  cannot  fall  to  accord  to  another 
member  the  treatment  which  we  would  most 
certainly  claim  for  ourselves  In  a  like  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  this  Indisputable  fact — that 
any  proposal  to  change  the  representation 
of  China  raises  an  important  question — Is  the 
premise  of  the  14-power  "Important  ques- 
tion" resolution.  Proceeding  from  that  fact- 
ual premise,  our  resolution  reaffirms  the  In- 
escapable procedural  conclusion  under  Article 
18  of  the  Charter. 

Let  me  remind  the  Assembly  that  the  posi- 
tion taken  In  this  "Important  question"  reso- 
lution is  not  new.  In  1961,  the  very  first  time 
the  Assembly  held  a  substantive  debate  on 
Chinese  representation.  It  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  same  effect.  On  two  subsequent 
occasions.  In  1965  and  again  In  1966.  the  As- 
sembly found  that  this  decision  of  1961  was 
still  valid.  Thiis  the  Importance  of  the 
Chinese  representation  question,  and  the 
consequent  two-thirds  voting  requirement, 
have  been  affirmed  or  reaffirmed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  three  occasions.  The  present 
resolution  simply  reaffirms  once  again  this 
vital  procedural  point. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset, 
the  United  States  will  vote  for  the  "impor- 
tant question"  resolution.  We  hope  that  It 
will  again  be  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  And 
let  me  stress  to  all  members — including  par- 
ticularly those  who  may  differ  with  my  coun- 
try on  the  substance  of  the  Chinese  repre- 
sentation question — that  the  Issue  raised  by 
this  resolution  Is  not  a  political  Issue  but  an 
Issue  of  fidelity  to  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  Charter.  It  asks  only  that  whatever  our 
respective  positions  may  be  on  the  substance, 
our  decision  should  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  proper  procedure — for  only  thus  can 
It  be  of  unchallengeable  validity.  I  hope  all 
members  will  bear  this  In  mind  In  de- 
termining their  votes  on  this  resolution. 

the  ALBANIAN  RESOLTTTION 

I  turn  now  to  the  resolution  submitted 
once  again  this  year,  as  for  some  years  past, 
by  Albania  and  other  co-sponsors.  Like  Its 
predecessors,  this  resolution  would  expel  the 
representatives  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
replace  them  with  representatives  of  Peking. 

It  Is  truly  Ironic  that  this  proposal  Is  put 
forward,  year  after  year.  In  the  name  of  uni- 
versality of  membership.  Yet  the  Immediate 
step  which  the  Albanian  resolution  proposes 
Is  a  direct  affront  to  the  Idea  of  universality; 
namely,  the  summary  expulsion  of  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations. 

However  It  may  be  disguised  by  tendentious 
words,  that  Is  the  clear  Intent.  Under  this 
resolution  the  Republic  of  China — a  found- 
ing member  of  the  United  Nations,  a  member 
In  good  standing  whose  rights  In  this  Or- 
g^anlzatlon  are  clear,  and  against  whose  con- 
duct as  a  member  no  serious  complaint  haa 
ever  been  made — would  be  thrown  out  bag 
and  baggage. 

The  sponsors  of  this  proposal  have  referred 
to  the  Republic  of  China,  their  intended  vic- 
tim, as  a  "myth."  Mr.  President,  the  Republic 


of  China  \»  far  from  being  a  myth;  it  la  a 
very  lively  and  highly  impressive  reality. 

Its  government  effectively  governs  some  18 
mlUlon  people — a  population  exceeding  that 
of  most  of  the  members  represented  In  this 
body. 

It  has  achieved  one  of  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  living  In  Asia. 

It  Is  recognized  diplomatically  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations. 

And  for  22  years  it  has  contributed  faith- 
fully to  the  work  of  the  United  Nations,  In- 
cluding the  specialized  agencies  and  other 
constructive  UN  programs. 

Yet  this,  Mr.  President,  Is  the  member  of 
the  United  Nations  which  Is  nominated  for 
expulsion.  That  Is  the  penalty  which  the 
Charter  reserves  for  persistent  violators  of 
Its  principles.  It  has  never  been  Imposed 
upon  any  member  in  the  entire  history  of 
this  Organization. 

No  wonder  the  Assembly  has  refused  so 
many  times  In  past  years  to  take  this  step 
of  expelling  the  Republic  of  China.  Such  a 
step  would  be  a  flagrant  Injustice  and  an 
indelible  blot  of  shame  on  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  would  violate  the  Charter  which  we 
are  all  solemnly  bound  to  uphold,  and  which 
contains  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  an 
arbitrary  act  of  expulsion. 

Moreover,  It  would  set  an  evil  precedent 
which  might  one  day  be  Involved  against 
other  members  here  present — even  those  who 
perhaps  today  may  be  IncUned  to  support  it. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  in  the  Interest 
of  us  all,  the  rights  of  the  Republic  of  China 
in  the  United  Nations  must  be  preserved. 

On  this  ground  alone  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion should  be  rejected.  Indeed,  any  delega- 
tion that  does  not  vrlsh  to  expel  the  RepubUc 
of  China  has  no  choice  but  to  vote  against 
the  Albanian  resolution. 

The  other  step  which  the  Albanian  resolu- 
tion contemplates  Is  the  seating  of  represent- 
atives of  Peking  in  the  United  Nations. 

In  view  of  this  proposal,  it  seems  proper 
that  we  should  consider,  first,  the  conduct 
of  the  Peking  regime  In  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter;  and. 
second,  the  declared  attitude  of  Peking  to- 
ward the  United  Nations  Itself. 

As  regards  conduct,  there  cannot  be  any 
more  widely  known  fact  in  international 
affairs  today  than  the  warlike  and  aggressive 
manner  In  which  the  Peking  regime  has  con- 
ducted Itself  all  around  Its  periphery  from 
Tibet  to  Korea.  If  there  is  a  polltlcBil  au- 
thority in  the  world  today  more  hostUe  to 
international  peace  and  security — more  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  Nations  Charter — more 
contemptuous  of  elementary  diplomatic 
usage — my  Government  does  not  know  one. 

Of  course,  as  might  be  expected,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  Albanian  resolution  have  painted 
quite  a  different  picture.  It  is  a  picture 
which  bears  little  relation  to  reality — and 
let  me  add  some  of  the  sponsors  know  this 
fact  from  direct  experience.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  explSLnatory  memorandum  which 
they  submitted  last  September  8  in  support 
of  this  agenda  item. 

Let  me  quote  a  few  of  the  assertions  In 
that  memorandum  to  see  how  they  compare 
with  the  facts. 

Take,  for  example,  the  assertion  that  the 
Peking  regime  "has  always  followed  a  policy 
aimed  at  settling  by  peaceful  means  all  dis- 
putes which  may  exist  or  arise  between  in- 
dependent states." 

Can  this  possibly  be  said  of  the  regime 
that  Intervened  massively  in  the  aggres- 
sion against  South  Korea?  That  has  repeat- 
edly launched  armed  attacks  on  Indian  ter- 
ritory along  the  Himalayan  mountain  bor- 
ders? And  that  has  been  deeply  Involved 
in  the  aggression  against  the  Kingdom  of 
Laos   and   the  Republic   of   Vietnam?   And 
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that  has  Intervened  to  promote  subversion  as 
far  away  as  Africa  and  Latin  America? 

The  behavior  of  Communist  China  toward 
those  Independent  st*tes  which  have  sought 
its  friendship— not  Just  In  Asia  but  In  every 
region— has  been  characterized  time  and 
time  again  by  provocation  and  Insult. 

Apparently,  to  continue  In  the  favor  of 
Peking  It  Is  no  longer  enough  to  maintain 
a  friendly  attitude.  Nations  whose  friend- 
ship for  Communist  China  U  of  long  stand- 
ing—and whose  leaders  In  former  years  were 
received  In  Peking  with  much  pomp  and 
circumstance— now  find  themselves  accused 
of  serving  as  "puppets  of  American  Imperial- 
ism. 

Physical  attacks  on  diplomatic  personnel 
and  Installations  In  Peking  have  recently  be- 
come widespread.  Abuses  of  diplomatic  pri- 
vileges by  emissaries  of  Peking  have  created 
serious  Incidents  In  the  capitals  of  many 
countries.  ' 

These  incidents  have  been  front-page 
news  all  over  the  world  for  many  months 
Even  some  of  those  who  exert  themselves 
annually  to  plead  Peking's  cause  In  this  As- 
sembly are  not  exempt  from  such  treatment 
It  Is  puzzling  Indeed  how  It  can  be  asserted, 
as  the  explanatory  memorandum  asserts 
that  "the  People's  Republic  of  China  has 
always  displayed  full  respect  for  the  Inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  other  countries" 
The  burning  of  embassies,  the  physical  beat- 
ing of  diplomats,  and  the  abuse  of  diplomat- 
ic Immunity  for  propaganda  and  subversion 
are  exceedingly  strange  ways  of  showing 
respect. 

I  would  cite  only  one  statement  from  the 
memorandum  submitted  In  behalf  of  Pek- 
ing's admission.  This  Is  the  assertion  that 
no  Important  International  problem  can 
be  solved  without  the  participation  of  that 
country." 

This  is  a  strange  observation  to  make 
about  a  regime  which  has  long  since  made 
Clear  that  It  Is  opposed  to  international  ef- 
forts to  solve  most  of  the  major  problems  of 
the  day.  including  those  of  great  concern  to 
the  United  Nations. 

For  example.  Peking  has  taken  the  most 
extreme  possible  position  on  the  troubles 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Including  Vietnam  In 
particular,  in  the  apparent  hope  of  prevent- 
ing a  reasonable  peace  settlement  In  that 
area. 

It  has  rejected  out  of  hand  the  partial  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  the  treaty  on  outer 
space,  the  projected  treaty  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons:  and  In 
fact  has  shown  itself  generally  hostile  to  the 
whole  concept  of  arms  control. 

In  Its  deeds  as  In  Its  words.  Peking  has  re- 
mAlned  faithful  to  Mao  Tse-tung's  dogma 
that  -all  political  power  grows  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun." 

I  leave  It  to  all  my  fellow  delegates  to 
judge  for  themselves  whether  the  presence 
m  the  United  Nations  of  this  rigidly  fanatical 
and  violence-prone  regime  would  Increase  the 
probability  of  the  solution  of  any  Interna- 
tional problem. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
united  States  does  not  rejoice  In  Peking's 
hostility,  nor  have  we  sought  to  provoke  It 
on  the  contrary,  for  more  than  a  decade  my 
Government  has  made  efforts  In  the  diplo- 
matic, arms  control,  technical.  Journalistic 
humanitarian,  and  other  fields,  to  find  points' 
of  common  Interest  and  cooperation  however 
modest,  that  might  penetrate  that  solid  wall 
of  hostility  and  self-isolation  which  Peklne 
has  erected.  * 

Oxu  efforts  thus  far  have  been  almost  to- 
tally unavailing. 

Nonetheless  we  do  not  cease  to  hope  for 
a  better  future.  Only  last  week,  on  November 
16.  the  President  of  the  United  States  joined 
with  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan  In  a  com- 
munique which  said: 

"Looking  toward  an  enduring  peace  In 
Asia,  they  further  expressed  the  hope  that 
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Communist  China  would  ultimately  cast 
aside  Its  present  Intransigent  attitude  and 
seek  to  live  In  peace  and  prosper  alongside 
other  nations  In  the  International  commu- 
nity." 

But  In  all  realism,  such  a  change  still  seems 
remote. 

Against  this  background  I  now  turn  to  a 
more  specific  question,  and  one  which  Is 
especially  relevant  to  this  debate:  namely 
the  atUtude  of  the  Peking  regime  toward 
the  United  Nations. 

There  Is  abundant  evidence  on  this  sub- 
ject. Peking  has  made  no  secret  of  Its  con- 
tempt—Its utter  contempt— for  this  Orga- 
nization. It  does  not  seek  to  enter  the  United 
Nations;  rather.  It  arrogantly  and  blatantly 
proclaims  conditions  upon  which  It  would 
consent  to  Join. 

As  Premier  Chou  En-lal  said  as  recently  as 
last  June  24:  "The  United  Nations  must  cor- 
rect all  of  Its  mistakes  of  the  past,  must  be 
thoroughly  reorganized  and  transformed." 
And  he  went  on  to  say:  "If  this  goal  is  not 
reached,  then  the  possibility  will  Increase 
that  a  new.  revolutionary  United  Nations 
will  be  set  up." 

Such  statements.  In  almost  the  same 
words  have  been  made  by  the  authorities 
in  Peking  numerous  times  in  the  past  In 
addition,  these  authorities  have  given  some 
detaUs  on  what  they  mean  by  the  "trans- 
formation" that  must  take  place,  and  the 
so-called  "mistakes"  which  the  United  Na- 
tions must  correct,  before  they  will  consent 
to  enter  this  great  body. 

For  example,  in  a  speech  in  Peking  on 
September  29.  1965,  Foreign  Minister  Chen 
Yl  said  that  all  the  states  which  he  classi- 
fies as  "imperialist  puppet  states"  should  be 
driven  out  of  the  UN. 

And  similarly.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Philippine  Journalist  J.  V.  Cruz  on  May  9 
1986,  the  same  Mr.  Chen  Tl  was  quoted  as 
emphartlcaUy  asserting  that  his  regime— and 
I  quote  Mr.  Cruz^"wlll  never  go  Into  the 
United  Nations,  even  if  invited  by  the  Orga- 
nization, unless  and  untu  certain  conditions 
set  forth  by  her  will  have  been  met  first  " 

Among  these  conditions  were  Included  and 
again  I  quote  from  the  Interview,  "expulsion 
of  the  Taiwan  delegation,  and  a  thorough- 
going revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter." 

Aa  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  as  we  have  seen,  this  demand  U  far 
from  new.  Peking  has  made  clear  many  times 
Its  refusal  to  sit  In  the  United  Nations  unless 
the  Republic  of  China  Is  first  expelled.  And 
It  Is,  of  course.  In  obedience  to  this  demand 
that  the  Albanian  resolution  proposes  pre- 
cisely this  step— a  step  of  abject  surrender 
by  the  United  Nations  to  a  stipulation  that 
Is  monumentally  unjust. 

Let  me  again  remind  my  fellow  delegates 
that  whatever  your  views  may  be  for  or 
against  the  seating  of  Peking,  you  cannot 
•vote  for  the  Albanian  resolution  without 
thereby  voting  to  expel  the  Republic  of 
China.  And  consequently  any  delegation 
which  opposes  such  expulsion  has  only  one 
way  In  my  opinion  to  give  effect  to  Its  oppo- 
sition: and  that  is  to  vote  against  the  Al- 
banian resolution. 

And    In    conclusion.    Mr.    President,    the 
United  States  did  not  raise  this  Issue,  but 
since  It  has  been  raised  It  must  be  faced 
And  In  order  to  face  this  Issue,  we  must  first 
recognize  It  for  what  It  Is. 

The  Issue  raised  here  Is  not  the  reconclUa- 
tlon  of  mainland  China  with  the  world.  That 
even  lies  outside  our  present  control,  for  the 
key  to  It  Is  a  change  of  heart  and  a  new 
spirit  In  Peking.  Unpromising  though  the 
prospects  may  now  appear,  my  coxintry,  to- 
gether with  many  others,  wholeheartedly 
hopes  for  a  change. 

But  the  Issue  we  face  today  Is  something 
altogether  different.  It  U  whether  the  United 
Nations  should,  on  the  peremptory  demand 
of  Peking,  commit  a  gross  Injustice  against 


one  of  the  founding  members  and  aaataBi 
Its  own  Charter.  "6»"i»« 

This  Is  the  road  not  to  reconcUlatlon  with 
Communist  China  but  to  disaster  for  th^ 
United  Nations.  For  the  sake  of  the  futura 
of  this  Organization  and  of  all  for  which  it 
stands,  and  of  all  who  stand  for  the  cause 
of  peace  and  human  dignity,  let  us  aitaln 
decisively  refuse  to  follow  that  road  And 
let  us  all,  IndlvlduaUy  and  collectively'  hone 
and  work  and  pray  for  the  day  when  a  more 
constructive  road  may  be  opened  toward  en- 
during  peace  and  security  both  In  Asia  and 
throughout  the  world. 


November  28,  1967 
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Vocational  Education:   A  Hope  for  the 
Future 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  November  27,  1967 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
position  as  chairman  of  tlie  General 
Education  Subcommittee,  I  iiave  seen 
many  fine  education  Journals.  Recently 
I  had  the  privilege  of  writing  an  article 
on  vocational  education  for  one  of  these 
journals,  Dlinois  Teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics This  is  a  publication  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Home  Economics  Education  of  the 
College  of  Education  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Urbana,  HI. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Dr.  Elizabeth 
Simpson,  acting  department  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  Jean  Payne,  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  journal,  and  all  the  other 
fine  educators  who  are  responsible  for 
the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Vocational  education  legislation  is  now 
before  my  subcommittee.  I  consider  this 
to  be  among  the  most  significant  pieces 
of  legislation  before  the  entire  Con- 
gress. And  so,  I  was  pleased  to  write  an 
article,  "Vocational  Education:  A  Hope 
for  the  Future"  setting  out  what  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  of  1967  will 
accomplish. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  article  follows: 
Vocational  Education:  A  Hope  fob  th« 

PUTUKE 


(By  U.S.  Representative  Roman  C.  Pccinski, 
of  Illinois) 

Now  that  the  smoke  and  flames  have 
cleared  from  the  riot  cities  of  the  summer, 
one  tragic  fact  stands  out  as  a  possible  caxise 
for  the  destruction  in  all  areas— the  rate  of 
high  school  "dropouts"  and  unemployment 
among  young  people. 

We  can  see  now  how  strange  It  Is  that  we 
allow  about  one  mUllon  young  people  to  leave 
high  schools  each  year,  untrained  and  vm- 
educated,  and  yet  expect  them  to  find  Jobs. 

Congress  will  act  this  fall  on  a  program  to 
help  end  the  steady  fiow  of  school  "dropoute" 
and  to  train  youngsters  for  meaningful  Jobs. 

The  program  Is  the  Vocational  Education 
Improvement  Act  of  1967  which  may  weU 
prove  to  be  the  "sleeper"  bUl  of  the  90th 
Congress. 

It  will  boost  Federal  aid  to  vocational 
schools  around  the  country  to  dissuade  teen- 
agers from  becoming  an  "imemployment" 
sUtlstlc  and  to  fit  them  Into  the  country's 
economic  pattern.  It  will  also  attract  former 
students  who  left  schools  before  graduation 
and  who  now  know  the  difficulty  of  finding 
employment  without  adequate  education  or 
training. 


America  is  faced  with  the  strange  dilemma 
of  enjoying  Its  7th  year  of  continuous  pros- 
perity and  at  the  same  time  registering  an 
alarmingly  high  rate  of  unemployment 
among  young  people-^unemployment  not  be- 
cause they  are  too  lazy  to  work  but  becaxise 
they  do  not  have  the  skills  of  modem  tech- 
nology. 

Testimony  before  my  House  General  Sub- 
committee on  Education  Indicates  that  aver- 
age unemployment  rates  among  young  people 
In  the  U.S.  stand  at  22  percent  for  young  men 
and  24  percent  for  young  women.  But  among 
young  Negroes,  the  rates  are  31  percent  for 
young  men  and  a  staggering  46  percent  for 
yoimg  women. 

Compare  these  unemplojrment  figures  with 
the  rate  of  school  "dropouts"  In  the  riot 
dtles  and  a  pattern  begins  to  develop.  The 
rate  of  "dropouts"  for  riot  cities,  according 
to  figures  supplied  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation Is: 

Detroit. — ^Total  high  school  enrollment  of 
72.719  for  the  1966-67  school  year  dropped 
by  9,281  students  for  a  loss  rate  of  12.8  per- 
cent. Boy  students  dropped  out  at  a  rate  of 
14.5  percent. 

Newark. — Students  left  high  schools  before 
graduation  at  rates  of  7  to  9  percent  between 
1961  and  1967.  Last  year  Newark  schools  lost 
1,355  students  for  a  7  percent  "dropout"  rate. 

New  York. — Of  a  total  Junior  and  senior 
high  school  enrollment  of  nearly  480,000,  the 
loss  rate  was  slightly  more  than  7  percent. 

The  Irony  of  this  situation  Is  that  the 
Labor  Department's  U.S.  E^mployment  Service 
reports  that  it  had  233,861  unfilled  Job  re- 
quests on  file  at  Its  offices  on  June  1.  It  esti- 


mates that  only  about  one-third  of  the  avail- 
able Jobs  In  the  country  are  reported  to  USES 
offices,  th\is  making  about  700,000  as  the  esti- 
mated Jobe  available  In  June. 

They  ranged  from  medical  technicians,  re- 
pairmen, clerical,  to  machine  shop  workers 
and  construction  helpers. 

Each  of  these  positions  requires  some  prac- 
tical training,  but  the  many  requests  for 
Federal  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing programs  cannot  be  filled  because  of  the 
demands  on  the  available  funds.  The  obvious 
answer  Is  that  such  occupations  should  have 
been  taught  to  the  thousands  of  Jobless 
young  people  at  vocational  schools.  We  now 
recognize  this  falliire  and  Congress  hopes  to 
remedy  it  In  thU  legislation. 

The  Vocational  Improvement  Act  of  1967, 
which  I  Introduced  Into  the  House  In  March 
and  on  which  public  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded, win  provide: 

1.  An  Increase  in  the  maximum  authorized 
annual  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education 
from  $225  mUUon  to  $400  million. 

2.  An  effort  to  keep  students  from  "quit- 
ting" school  before  they  gradxiate  by  In- 
cluding a  (30  million  annual  authorization 
for  work-study  programs  to  help  youngsters 
find  part-time  Jobs  while  they  study. 

3.  An  Initial  $10  million  authorization  of 
matching  funds  to  help  states  establish  resi- 
dential vocational  schools  to  attract  past 
"dropouts"  to  schools  where  they  can  live 
and  undergo  vocational  training. 

4.  A  $10  million  expenditure  f(W  teacher 
training. 

5.  Another  $1.5  million  for  fellowships  for 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  November  28, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  temjjore  (Mr.  Metcalf>  . 

Hon.  WALLACE  F.  BENNETT,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Utah,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  as  we  resume 
our  work  today,  we  pray  for  a  continua- 
tion of  Thy  inspiration  and  a  continua- 
tion of  dedication  to  the  responsibilities 
that  we  have  accepted.  Bless  us  this  day, 
that  it  may  be  marked  by  some  accom- 
plishment, that  we  may  move  closer  to 
the  time  when  our  work  for  this  year  will 
have  been  resolved.  Bless  us,  too,  in  our 
search  for  answers  to  the  great  problems 
of  the  world,  particularly  the  problem  of 
peace.  Help  us  to  understand  tliat  no 
peace  can  last  for  any  length  of  time  that 
has  a  basis  of  insecurity. 

Help  us  especially  to  find  the  Inner 
peace  which  comes  from  Thee,  and  with- 
out which  no  national  or  international 
peace  can  be  built.  Help  us  to  realize  that 
peace  must  be  built  on  faith  and  on  ad- 
herence to  the  basic  principles  of  human 
relationship  which  Thou  hast  set  up  for 
us  as  ideals. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  opportunity  to 
serve  our  country,  and  pray  for  the 
strength  to  make  our  service  effective. 

In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 


vocatlonal  education  teachers,  educators,  re- 
searchers and  administrators. 

Hindsight  can  be  useftil  at  times  to  pin- 
point past  errors  and  to  prevent  them  from 
recurring.  In  this  case,  I  believe,  as  do  many 
outstanding  educators,  that  our  country 
over-reacted  to  the  lack  of  college -trained 
engineers  and  scientists.  For  too  many  years, 
we  have  concentrated  our  greatest  Federal 
efforts  to  Improving  higher  education  and 
assisting  students  to  receive  one  or  several 
college  degrees. 

There  was  general  recognition  that  a  tech- 
nological revolution  was  under  way,  but 
little  provision  was  made  to  give  the  neces- 
sary training  in  skills  and  trades  to  young- 
sters who  will  not  enter  the  professions. 

I  am  certain  this  legislation  would  go  far  to 
Improve  the  conditions  which  have  touched 
off  the  disturbances  and  help  avoid  condi- 
tions which  spawn  riots  in  the  future. 

By  1970 — Just  two  years  from  now — one 
out  of  every  two  youngsters  attending  school 
In  America  will  be  seeking  some  form  of 
vocational  training.  We  will  have  more  than 
9  million  youngsters  seeking  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

The  legislation  Is  designed  to  provide  fa- 
cilities and  teachers  to  meet  this  need. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Improvement  Act  of  1967  will  be  a  ma- 
jor step  toward  assuring  that  every  Ameri- 
can yoxingster  graduates  from  high  school 
with  a  "marketable  skill."  Those  who  go  on 
to  college  can  vise  such  a  skill  to  help  defray 
the  cost  of  higher  education.  Those  who  do 
not  go  to  coUege  will  be  prepared  lor  gainful 
employment  the  day  they  leave  high  school. 


day,  November  27,   1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVENTION  RELATING  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS— REMOV- 
AL OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SECRECY- 
PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be 
removed  from  Executive  P,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  convention  relat- 
ing to  international  exhibitions  signed  at 
Paris  on  November  22,  1928,  together 
with  two  protocols,  signed  on  May  10, 
1948,  and  November  16,  1966,  modifying 
the  convention,  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  convention,  together 
with  the  President's  message,  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the 
President's  message  be  printed  In  the 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows : 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy.  In 
the  authentic  French  text  with  an  Eng- 
lish translation,  of  the  convention  relat- 
ing to  international  exhibitions  signed 
at  Paris  on  November  22,  1928,  together 
with  two  protocols,  signed  on  May  10, 
1948,  and  November  16,  1966,  modifying 
the  convention.  The  convention  and  pro- 
tocols were  signed  In  behalf  of  certain 


States  but  not  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  convention  established  the  Bu- 
reau of  International  Expositions,  the 
"BIE,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
bsisic  rules  regarding  international 
expositions. 

The  United  States  has  never  become 
a  member  of  the  BIE  msdnly  because  of 
a  concept  that  International  expositions, 
or  "world  fairs"  as  they  are  popularly 
termed  in  this  country,  should  be  left  to 
the  initiative  of  private  groups  with  the 
principal  support  coming  from  the  city 
and  State  governments,  and  more  lim- 
ited support  and  endorsement  by  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  the  more 
the  organization  of  these  complex  un- 
dertakings Is  studied  the  more  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  play  an  active  role  in  scheduling 
their  appearance  and  In  defining  their 
basic  character  is  appreciated. 

The  subject  of  International  exposi- 
tions and  the  role  of  the  BIE  is  one  that 
has  been  carefully  reviewed  in  recent 
years.  In  1959  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  sponsored  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  169)  seeking  a  study  to  deter- 
mine, among  other  things,  whether  the 
United  States  should  consider  memlier- 
ship  in  the  BEE.  This  wsis  at  a  time  when 
several  cities  in  this  country  were  con- 
templating a  major  exposition  in  the  mid- 
1960's. 

In  May  1963  the  President  directed  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  develop 
criteria  for  an  exposition's  policy  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cities  In 
the  United  States  with  exposition  plans 
under  consideration  had  grown  to  16. 

In  May  1964,  as  a  result  of  inter- 
departmental study,  the  President  sent 
letters  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
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and  State  in  which  he  emphasized  the 
need  to  leave  1975-76  open  for  a  possible 
Bicentennial  Exposition  to  commemorate 
American  independence.  In  these  letters 
he  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State,  In 
attempting  to  protect  the  1975-76  dates 
with  the  BIE,  to  determine  whether  a 
realistic  framework  existed  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  that  organization. 

In  October  1964  the  Department  of 
Commerce  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  rules  governing  official  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  sponsors  of  International 
expositions  in  the  United  States.  These 
rules  were  designed  as  a  further  means  of 
clearing  the  horizon  for  the  bicentennial. 
They  also  clearly  identified  the  role  of 
the  BIE,  and  the  Importance  of  its  sanc- 
tion, in  the  organization  of  international 
expositions. 

During  the  past  3  years,  discussions 
have  been  held  with  representatives  of 
the  BIE  on  aU  aspects  of  the  1928  con- 
vention  and   the   roje   of   the   Bureau. 
These  discussions  ind!oate  quite  clearly 
that  there  are  no  barriers  to  effective 
U.S.  participation  in  the  BIE.  In  addi- 
tion, senior  BIE  officials  visited  Wash- 
ington in  September  1966  for  informal 
discussions  with  officials  of  the  executive 
branch  and  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Following  careful  review  of  this  matter 
since  1963  and  for  the  reasons  expressed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  membership  in  the  BIE 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
UrUted  States.  That  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  example  of  Canada,  a  BIE 
member,  in  staging  Montreal's  magnifi- 
cent Expo  '67. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Sen- 
ate give  early  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  convention,  and  the  two 
protocols. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  28. 1967. 
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COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Edu- 
cation, Welfare,  and  Safety  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  stmdry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMrTATTON  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONSENT  OF  CONGRESS  TO  WHEEL- 
ING CREEK  WATERSHED  PROTEC- 
TION AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
DISTRICT  C01i4PACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  2514 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  2514)  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flcod  Prevention 
District  Compact  which  was.  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 
That  the  consent  of  Congress  is  given  to 
the  Interstate  compact  relating  to  the  Wheel- 
ing Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  District  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
West  Virginia,  ratified  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  In  an  Act  approved  by  the 
Governor  of  such  Commonwealth  on  August 
2.  1967,  and  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
in  an  Act  approved  by  the  Governor  of  such 
State  on  March  1.  1967.  Such  compact  reads 
as  follows : 

"WHEELING  CREEK  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  FLOOD  PREVENTION 
DISTRICT   COBiPACT 

"ABTICLI   I.   UCrrATION    OF   REASONS    FO«   COM- 

PAcrr. 
"Whereas,  Wheeling  Creek,  a  tributary  of 
the  Ohio  River,  arises  In  Pennsylvania,  flows 
through  Washington  and  Greene  Counties  of 
that  commonwealth,  enters  the  State  of  West 
Virginia,  flows  through  Marshall  and  Ohio 
Counties.  West  Virginia,  and  empties  into  the 
Ohio  River  at  Wheeling.  West  Virginia;  and 
"Whereas,  The  inhabitants  of  MarshaU  and 
Ohio  Counties.  West  Virginia,  and,  also,  but 
to  a  much  lesser  degree,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Washington  and  Greene  Counties.  Pennsyl- 
vania. Uvlng  along  Wheeling  Creek  have  over 
the  years  experienced  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  flooding  of  that  stream;  and 

"Whereas.  Surveys  made  by  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  of  the  United  SUtes  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Indicate  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  foiu-  counties  named  can 
best  be  protected  from  the  flooding  of  Wheel- 
ing Creek  by  flood  prevention  dams  con- 
structed thereon  with  some  of  the  dams  being 
located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  stream 
and  its  tributaries  In  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  authorizes,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, federal  assistance  to  local  organiza- 
tions in  preparing  and  carrying  out  under- 
takings for  flood  prevention  and  the  conser- 


vation, development,  utilization  and  disposal 
of  water  in  watershed  or  subwatershed  mW 
and  ' 

"Whereas,  No  local  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  federal  act  aforesaid  esUb- 
llshed  by  or  organized  under  the  laws  of  West 
Virginia  is  competent  under  state  laws  to 
acquire  land  for.  construct,  and  operate  with 
or  without  federal  assistance  flood  preven- 
tion facilities  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania.  and  it  appears  that  no  such  local 
organization  estobllshed  by  or  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  can  justify  the  expenditure  of 
locally  raised  funds  to  construct  and  operate 
flood  prevention  facilities  which  wlU  benefit 
primarily  the  inhabitants  of  the  nelghborUiB 
State  of  West  Virginia;  and 

"Whereas,  Facilities  erected  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  Wheeling  Creek  and  Its  trlbutarlw 
for  flood  control  and  prevention  can  never- 
theless have  a  recreational  value  for  the  citi- 
zens of  both  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
and  particularly  the  citizens  of  Ohio  and 
Marshall  Counties,  West  VL-glnla,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Greene  Counties,  Pennsylvania- 
accordingly,  for  purposes  of  promoting  thai 
potential,  as  well  as  providing  a  vehicle  oc 
means  whereby  federal  assistance  may  be 
enlisted  for  the  protection  of  citizens  of  her 
neighboring  State  of  West  Virginia  from  the 
flooding  of  WheeUng  Creek,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  joins  with  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  in  negotiating  and  ratify- 
ing tiUs  compact;  now  therefore, 

"ABTICLE  n.  WHEEUNO  CREEK  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  rLOOO  PREVENTION 
DISTUCT  CRBAI^ 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
an  agency  and  InstrumentaUty  of  the  govern- 
ments thereof  a  district  to  be  known  as  the 
•Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  District,'  hereinafter  called 
the  district,  which  shaU  embrace  all  terri- 
tory  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  State  of  West  VU-glnia,  the  water  in 
wliich  flows  ultimately  into  Wheeling  Creek 
or  Its  tributaries. 

"ARTICLB  in.  WHEEI.INC  CREEK  WATERSHED  PRO- 
TECTION AND  PLOOD  PSEVENTTON 
COMMISSION    CREATED. 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  hereby  create  as 
the  governing  body  of  the  district  the  'Wheel- 
ing Creek  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Commission.'  hereinafter  called 
the  commission,  which  shall  be  a  body  cor- 
porate, with  the  powers  and  duties  set  forth 
herein,  and  such  additional  powers  as  may  be 
conferred  upon  It  by  subsequent  concurrent 
action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia 
or  by  act  or  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

"article   IV.   COMPOSITION    OP  COMMISmoN. 

"The  commission  shall  consist  of  Ave  com- 
mlasloners  from  Pennsylvania  and  flve  com- 
missioners from  West  Virginia,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  or 
state  from  which  he  is  appointed.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  commonwealth  and 
from  the  state  shall  be  chosen  In  the  manner 
and  for  the  terms  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  from  which  they  shall 
be  appointed,  and  any  oommlssloner  may  be 
removed  or  suspended  from  office  as  pro- 
vided by  the  law  of  the  commonwealth  or 
state  from  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 
Vacancies  on  the  commission  shall  b«  filled 
In  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
conunonwealth  or  state  among  whose  repre- 
sentation on  the  commission  the  vacancy  oc- 
curs. 

"The  commissioners  shall  serve  without 
compensation  from  the  conunlsslon,  but  they 
shall  be  paid  by  the  commission  their  actual 
expenses  Incurred  and  Incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties. 


"ARTICU     v.      ORGANIZATION      OF     COMMISSION. 

"The  commission  shall  meet  and  organize 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  compact,  shall  elect  from  Its  number  a 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  and  shall  ap- 
point, and  at  its  pleasure  remove  or  discharge, 
such  officers  and  legal,  clerical,  expert  and 
other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to  carry 
the  provisions  of  this  compact  Into  effect, 
and  shall  determine  their  quallflcatlons  and 
fix  their  duties  and  compensation.  It  shall 
adopt  a  seal  and  suitable  bylaws,  and  shall 
adopt  and  promulgate  rules  and  regulations 
for  Its  management  and  control.  It  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  one  or  more  offices 
within  the  district  for  the  transaction  of  Its 
business,  and  may  meet  at  any  time  or  place. 
The  presence  of  three  commissioners  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
three  commissioners  from  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  shall  constitute  a  quoriun.  and  a 
majority  vote  of  the  quorum  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  pass  upon  matters  before  the  com- 
mission. 

"ABTICUE  VI.  POWERS  AND  DUTIX8. 

"The  commission  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered : 

"(a)  To  be  and  serve  In  the  capacity  of  a 
local  organization  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  the  eighty-third  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  second  session,  (Public  Law 
666),  approved  August  4,  1954,  as  from  time 
to  time  amended,  and  in  that  capacity  the 
commission  shall  have  the  following  author- 
ity and  powers: 

"(1)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal  fi- 
nancial and  other  assistance  in  preparing 
and  carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment as  that  term  Is  defined  in  said  federal 
act,  as  from  time  to  time  amended,  herein- 
after referred  to  as  works  of  Improvement, 
and  to  apply  for  and  receive  federal  financial 
and  other  assistance  under  the  aforemen- 
tioned or  other  federal  acts  In  preparing  and 
carrying  out  plans  for  public  fish  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development  in  connec- 
tion with  works  of  improvement,  Including 
the  construction  and  operation  of  all  facu- 
lties which  may  be  necessary  or  Incident  to 
such  works  of  Improvement  and  public  fish 
and  wildlife  or  recreational  development  In 
connection  therewith. 

"(2)  To  acquire,  or  with  respect  to  inter- 
ests in  land  to  be  acquired  by  condemnation, 
provide  assvuances  satisfactory  to  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  the  United  States  or 
other  agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
that  the  commission  will  acquire  such  land, 
easements,  or  rights-of-way  as  will  be  needed 
in  connection  with  works  of  improvement, 
and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational 
development  and  facilities  In  connection 
with  works  of  improvement,  installed  with 
federal  assistance. 

"(3)  To  agree  to  operate  and  maintain 
any  reservoir  or  other  area  Included  In  a  plan 
for  works  of  improvement  or  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and 
faculties. 

"(4)  To  assume  all  or  such  proportionate 
share,  as  is  determined  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  other 
agent  or  agency  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
costs  of  Installing  any  works  of  Improve- 
ments, involving  federal  assistance,  which  Is 
applicable  to  the  agrlcvUtural  phases  of  the 
conservation,  development,  utilization,  and 
disposal  of  water  or  for  fish  and  wUdlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  or  to 
purposes  other  than  flood  prevention  and 
features  relating  thereto. 

"(5)  To  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United 
States  or  other  agent  or  agencies  of  the  United 
States  for  defraying  costs  of  operating  and 
naalntalnlng  works  of  improvement  and 
public  fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  de- 
velopment and  facilities  in  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement:  Provided,  That  such 


arrangements  shall  be  based  solely  upon 
contributions,  allotments  or  commitments 
of  funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(6)  To  acquire,  or  provide  assurance  that 
landowners  or  water  users  have  acquired 
such  water  rights,  pursuant  to  the  law  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  applicable  thereto,  as 
may  be  needed  In  the  installation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  works  of  Improvement  and  public 
fish  and  wildlife  or  recreational  development 
and  faculties  in  connection  with  works  of 
improvement. 

"(7)  To  cooperate  with  soil  conservation 
districts  in  obtaining  agreements  to  carry 
out  recommended  soU  conservation  measures 
and  proper  farm  plans  from  owners  of  land 
situated  in  the  drainage  area  above  each 
retention  reservoir  to  be  installed  with  or 
without  federal  assistance. 

"(8)  To  apply  for  and  receive  federal 
loans  or  advancements  to  finance  the  local 
share  of  costs  of  carrying  out  works  of  im- 
provement and  pubUc  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  in 
connection  with  works  of  Improvement,  and 
to  submit  a  plan  of  repayment  satisfactory 
to  the  secretary  of  agriculture  or  other  agent 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  for  any  loan 
or  advancement:  Provided,  That  such  plan 
of  repayment  shall  be  based  solely  upon  con- 
tributions, allotments  or  commitments  of 
funds  to  the  district  or  commission. 

"(9)  To  cooperate,  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments with,  the  secretary  of  agrlcultiu:«  of 
the  United  States  or  other  agent  or  agency 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  do  all  other 
things  required,  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  compact  and  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  to  obtain  maximum 
federal  financial  assistance  for  works  of  im- 
provement and  public  fish  and  wildlife  or 
recreational  development  and  facilities  In 
connection  with  such  works  of  improvement. 

"(b)  To  acquire  within  the  district.  land, 
easements,  rights-of-way  and  other  property 
rights  as  may  be  needed  in  connection  with 
works  of  Improvement  and  public  fish  and 
wildlife  or  recreational  development  and 
facilities  In  connection  with  such  works  of 
improvement  and  to  make  studies  respecting, 
and  to  plan,  construct,  maintain  and  op- 
erate, works  of  improvement  within  the 
district  and  public  fish  and  wUdlife  or  rec- 
reational development  and  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  such  works  of  improvement. 

"(c)  To  obtain  options  upon  and  to  ac- 
quire, by  purchase,  exchange,  lease,  gift, 
grant,  bequest,  devise,  eminent  domain,  or 
otherwise,  any  property,  real  or  personal,  or 
rights  therein,  for  any  of  the  purposes  speci- 
fied in  this  article  of  the  compact:  Provided, 
That  eminent  domain  proceedings  shall  be 
instituted  and  prosecuted  in  the  manner 
and  forums  provided  by  the  laws  of  the 
commonwealth  or  state  in  which  the  prop- 
erty or  property  rights  proceeded  against  are 
situate:  Provided,  however.  That  no  property 
now  or  hereafter  vested  in  or  held  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  or  by  any  county,  city, 
town,  village,  district,  township,  municipal- 
ity or  other  poUtical  subdivision  thereof  shall 
be  taken  by  the  district  without  the  consent 
of  the  commonwealth,  state  or  political  sub- 
division which  owns  the  same. 

"(d)  To  maintain,  administer  and  improve 
any  properties  acquired,  to  charge  fees  for 
use  of,  and  receive  Income  from,  such  prop- 
erties and  to  expend  such  Income  In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  com- 
pact, and  to  lease  any  of  Its  property  or  in- 
terests therein  In  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing provisions  and  requirements:  The  board 
of  commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall 
County,  West  Virginia,  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  board  of  commissioners  of  Washington 
County,  Pennsylvania,  shall  each  have  the 
option  of  leasing  from  the  commission  for 


such  period  as  the  lessee  may  specify  all  or 
any  part  of  the  works  of  improvement  and 
the  public  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
development  and  facilities  in  connection  with 
works  of  improvement  located  within  their 
respective  counties  upon  the  following  terms 
and  conditions:  (a)  That  in  each  such  lease 
the  lessee  in  consideration  thereof  pay  to  the 
lessor  the  sum  of  one  dollar  and  agree  to 
fully  maintain  at  Its  (the  lessee's)  expense 
all  works  of  improvement  and  all  such  de- 
velopment and  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with located  within  the  county  of  the  lessee 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  of  the  eighty-third  Congress  of  the  United  , 
States,  second  session,  (PubUc  Law  566),  ap- 
proved August  4,  1954,  as  from  time  to  time 
amended,  and  all  agreements  and  work  plans 
made  or  formulated  thereunder  with  respect 
to  such  works  of  improvement  and  such  de- 
velopment and  faclUtles  In  connection  there- 
with located  within  the  county  of  the  lessee, 
and  that  for  failure  of  the  lessee  to  comply 
with  such  agreetnent,  the  lessor  shall  be 
given  the  right  In  the  lease  agreement  to 
cancel  the  lease  upon  thirty  days  written 
notice  to  the  lessee;  (b)  that  any  such  lease 
not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions,  or 
impair  the  purposes,  of  this  compact;  and 
(c)  that  any  such  lease  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  other  federal  agent  or  agencies  having  au- 
thority to  extend  approval  under  the  provi- 
sions of  said  act  and  agreements  and  works 
plan  made  or  formulated  thereunder.  In  the 
event  the  board  of  commissioners  or  county 
court  of  any  one  of  the  f  oxir  counties  named 
does  not,  within  six  months  from  the  com- 
pletion tff  the  works  of  Improvement  and  all 
such  development  and  facilities  In  connection 
therewith  located  In  such  county,  elect  in 
writing  transmitted  to  the  commission  to 
exercise  the  option  given  to  it  by  the  fore- 
going provisions,  or  in  the  event  such  option 
is  exercised  and  the  lease  to  such  board  of 
commissioners  or  county  court  is  subse- 
quentiy  cancelled  because  of  violation  of  the 
provision  of  the  lease  by  the  lessee,  or  in  the 
event  such  option  is  exercised  and  the  board 
of  commissioners  or  county  court  subse- 
quently chooees  not  to  renew  its  lease,  the 
commissioners  may  lease  all  or  any  part  of 
the  works  of  Improvement  and  all  such  de- 
velopment and  facilities  In  connection  there- 
with located  within  such  county  to  any  other 
lessee  which  the  commission  may  choose,  and 
upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  pro- 
vided (a)  that  any  such  lease  be  approved  by 
the  board  of  commissioners  or  county  court 
of  the  county  in  which  any  part  or  all  of  the 
works  of  Improvement  and  all  such  develop- 
ment and  facilities  In  connection  therewith 
are  located;  (b)  that  any  such  lease  not  be 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions,  or  imi>alr 
the  purposes  of  this  compact;  (c)  that  any 
such  lease  be  approved  by  the  secretary  of 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  or  other 
federal  agent  or  agencies  having  authority 
to  extend  approval  under  the  provisions  of 
said  act  and  agreements  and  work  plans  made 
or  formulated  thereunder:  and  the  option  of 
leasing  in  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
County  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  the  county 
court  of  Marshall  County,  West  Virginia,  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Greene  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  board  of  commission- 
ers of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania, 
shall  include  the  right  to  sublease  on  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  this 
pso-agraph  designated  (d)  to  any  individual, 
corporation,  municipal  subdivision  or  mu- 
nicipal authority  without  the  approval  of  the 
Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Commission. 

"(e)  To  enter  into  contracts  and  other 
arrangHnents  with  agencies  of  the  United 
States,  with  persons,  firms  or  corporations, 
Including  both  public  and  private  corpora- 
tions, with  the  government  of  the  state  and 
the  government   of  the  commonwealth,  or 
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any  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  the  state  or  the  commonwealth,  with 
governmental  divisions,  with  soil  conserva- 
tion, drainage,  flood  control,  soU  erosion  or 
other  improvement  districts  In  the  state  or 
the  commonwealth,  for  cooperation  or  as- 
sistance In  constructing,  improving,  operat- 
ing or  maintaining  works  of  Improvement 
within  the  district,  and  public  flsh  and  wild- 
life or  recreational  development  and  facili- 
ties In  connection  with  works  of  Improve- 
ment, or  In  preventing  floods,  damage  from 
sediment  deposited  by  floodwaters.  or  In 
clearance  of  stream  beds,  or  In  conservlnK 
developing,  utilizing  and  disposing  of  wa- 
ter m  the  district,  or  for  making  surveys 
Investigations  or  reports  thereof.  " 

"(f)  To  apply  for,  receive  and  use  grants- 
in-aid,  donations  and  contributions  from 
any  source  or  sources,  and  to  accept  and 
use,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
compact,  bequests,  devises,  gifts  and  dona- 
tions from  any  person,  firm,  corporation 
state,  commonwealth  or  agency  or  DOlltlcal 
subdivision  thereof.  **       '"»* 

"(g)  To  do  any  and  all  things  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
developing  and  advancing  the  purposes  of 
said  district  herein  set  fonh,  and  in  promot- 
ing, developing  and  advancing  the  recrea- 
tional development  and  facilities  incidental 
to  the  works  of  improvement  that  shall  be 
constructed  to  achieve  said  purposes. 

"(h)  To  delegate  any  authority  given  to  It 
by  law  to  any  of  its  agents  or  employees,  and 
to  exceed  Its  funds  in  the  execution  of  the 
powers  and  authority  herein  given. 

"AKTICLE  Vn.  FISCAL  ATTAIRS. 

"The  commission  shall  submit  at  the  ap- 
propriate or  designated  time  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  County  of  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  the  county  court  of  Marshall  Coun- 
ty, West  Virginia,  the  board  of  commissioners 
of  Greene  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty. Pennsylvania,  an  annual  budget  of  Its 
estimated  expenditure,  which  budget  shaU 
contain  specific  recommendations  of  the 
amount  or  amounts  to  be  appropriated  by 
each  of  the  named  governing  bodies. 

"The  commission  shall  not  incur  any  obli- 
gation prior  to  the  commitment  or  allot- 
^"J'^  °^  '"^''s  ^y  t^e  named  governing 
bodies  or  by  other  sources  adequate  to  meet 
the  same. 

"The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counts of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
which  accounts  shall  be  open  for  Inspection 
at  any  reasonable  time  and  shall  be  subject 
to  audit  by  representatives  of  contributing 
political  subdivisions  and  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  commission  shall  be  subject  to  the  audit 
and  accounting  procedures  established  under 
Its  by-laws:  Provided.  That  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  commission  shall  be 
audited  yearly  by  a  qualified  public  account- 
ant, and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be 
u^nsmitted  to  each  contributor  of  funds  to 
the  district  or  commission. 
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conferred  upon  the  Wheeling  Creek  Water- 
shed Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Legislature  of  West  Virginia. 

(b)  The  Congress  and  any  of  its  commit- 
tees shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  dis- 
closure and  furnishing  of  such  information 
by  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed  Protection 
and  Flood  Prevention  Commission  as  they 
may  deem  appropriate  and  shall  have  access 
to  all  books,  records,  and  papers  of  the 
Conunlssion. 

(c)  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


November  28,  1967 
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us.  COURT  OP  MILITARY  APPEALS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  791. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2634) 
to  amend  section  867<a)  of  title  10 
United  States  Code,  in  order  to  establish 
the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  an  amendment  on 
page  3.  line  13,  after  the  word  "pay", 
strike  out  "shall  become  a  senior  judge, 
shall  occupy  offices  in  a  Federal  building' 
shaU  be  provided  with  a  staff  assistant." 
and  Insert  "may  become  a  senior  Judge 
may  occupy  offices  in  a  Federal  building 
may  be  provided  with  a  staff  assistant 
whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the 
rate  prescribed  for  GS-9  in  the  General 
Schedule  imder  section  4332  of  title  5,"- 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 


court  of  a  State.  Each  Judge  Is  entitled  to  the 
same  salary  and  travel  allowances  as  are 
and  from  time  to  time  may  be.  provided  for" 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Ad- 
peals,  and  U  eligible  for  reappointment  Tb^ 
President  shall  designate  from  time  to  tlma 
one  of  the  Judges  to  act  as  chief  Judge  The 
chief  Judge  of  the  court  shall  have  prece 
dence  and  preside  at  any  session  which  h„ 
attends.  The  other  Judges  shall  have 
precedence  and  preside  according  to  the  se- 
niority of  their  commissions.  Judges  whose 
commissions  bear  the  same  date  shaU  have 
precedence  according  to  seniority  in  age  The 
court  may  prescribe  Its  own  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  determine  the  nimiber  of  JudKtt 
required  to  constitute  a  quorum.  A  vacancy 
in  the  court  does  not  impair  the  right  of 
the  remaining  Judges  to  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  court.  f^wers 

"(2)  Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  removed  by  the 
President,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  or  for 
mental  or  physical  disability,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 

"(3)  If  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Military  Appeals  is  temporarily  unable  to 
perform  his  duties  because  of  Ulness  or  other 
disablUty,  the  President  may  designate  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fill  the  office 
for  the  period  of  disability. 

,"if.\.  ^^  ^"^®  °^  ^^  United  States  Court 
or  Military  Appeals  who  Is  receiving  retired 
pay  may  become  a  senior  Judge,  may  occupy 
offices  in  a  Federal  building,  may  be  pro- 
vided with  a  staff  assistant  whose  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  rate  prescribed  for 
?o^  !.°  ^^^  General  Schedule  under  section 
4332  of  title  5.  and,  with  his  consent,  may  be 
called  upon  by  the  chief  Judge  of  said  court 
to  perform  Judicial  duties  with  said  court  for 
any  period  or  periods  specified  by  such  chief 
Judge  A  senior  Judge  who  is  performing 
K  If^  duties  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
Shall  be  paid  the  same  compensaUon  (in  lieu 
of  retired  pay)  and  allowances  for  travel  and 
other  expenses  as  a  Judge. 

"Sec.  2.  United  States  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  established  under  this  Act  la  a  con- 
tlnuatlon  of  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
as  It  exteted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
thU  Act,  and  no  less  of  rights  or  powers  in- 
terruption  or  Jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  to 
matters  pending  in  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  before  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act 
^11  result.  A  Judge  of  the  Court  of  MlUtary 
AppeaU  so  serving  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fectlve  date  of  this  Act  shall,  for  all  purposes, 
be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  under  this  Act." 
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"«TICLE     Vm.     EXEMPTION     FROM     TAXES     AND 
TJXS. 

t«"P*^?!.!5"^*  *°**  '**«  property  belonging 
to  the  district  shaU  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes  or  fees  Imposed  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  or  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  and  by  any  aeencv  and 
political  subdivision  thereof.  ^ 

"AETICLE  a.   EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  COMPACT. 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  upon 
ratification  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lck- 
Ulature  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
SUtL*^''°''*^  by  the  Congress  of  the  Umted 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  consent  granted  by  this 
Act  does  not  Include  advance  consent  for 
any  additional  powers  that  may  hereafter  be 


Be  It  eruxcted  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  867 
(a)  (article  67(a) )  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  (1)  There  Is  a  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  established  under  article  I 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
located  for  administrative  purposes  only  In 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  court  con- 
sists of  three  Judges  appointed  from  civil  life 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  fifteen 
years.  The  terms  of  office  of  all  successors  of 
the  Judges  serving  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  shall  expire  fifteen  years  after  the 
expiration  of  the  terms  for  which  their 
predecessors  were  appointed,  but  any  Judge 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
only  for  the  imexplred  term  of  his  predeces- 
sor. Not  more  than  two  of  the  Judges  of  the 
court  may  be  appointed  from  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  nor  is  any  person  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  court  who  Is  not  a  member 
of  the  bar  of  a  Federal  court  or  the  highest 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
806),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Excerpt  From  Report  No.  806 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE   AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  provides  a  maximum  com- 
pensation for  a  staff  assistant  to  a  retired 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
and  changes  the  provisions  covering  the  use 
of  Federal  offices  by  such  Judges  and  their 
being  provided  a  staff  assistant  from  manda- 
tory to  permissive  ones. 

PURPOSE 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  was  estab- 
lUhed  by  Public  Law  81-506.  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  The  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice  covers  both  the  substan- 
tive and  procedural  law  governing  mUltary 


Justice  and  Its  administration  In  all  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  The  code 
was  designed  to  provide  for  uniformity  In  the 
administration  of  military  Justice,  to  assure 
the  accused  a  fair  trial,  and  to  prevent  un- 
due control  or  Interference  with  the  admin- 
istration of  military  Justice. 

As  a  result  of  the  Inadequacies,  deficien- 
cies, and  Injustices  of  the  court-martial  sys- 
tem as  It  existed  before  and  during  World 
War  n,  the  Congress  created  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  as  the  civilian  Interpreter 
of  military  law  and  as  the  overseer  of  the 
court-martial  system. 

The  congressional  intent  was  that  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  be  a  court  In 
every  significant  respect.  Deepite  this  clear 
intent,  there  have  been  contentions  that  the 
court  Is  not  a  court  at  all  but  Is  an  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  or  an 
administrative  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Such  a  contention  may 
have  been  Inadvertentiy  supported  by  a  pro- 
vision In  the  law  that  the  Court  of  MlUtary 
Appeals  Is  "located  for  administrative  pur- 
poses In  the  Department  of  Defense."  This 
provision  was  adopted  only  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  the  administration  of  the  rel- 
atively small  staff  of  the  court.  The  phrase 
"for  administrative  purposes"  was  meant 
merely  to  authorize  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  furnish  such  things  as  telephone 
services,  transportation  facilities,  and  to  pur- 
chase supplies.  The  court  Justifies  Its  own 
budget  and  funds  are  appropriated  for  Its 
operations  with  no  control  exercised  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

The  Judges  of  the  court  are  appointed  for 
terms  of  15  years  and  may  be  removed  by 
the  President  "for  neglect  of  duty  or  mal- 
feasance In  office,  or  for  mental  or  physical 
disability  but  for  no  other  cause."  The  Judges 
are  eligible  to  participate  In  the  Federal  civil 
service  retirement  system.  The  bill  proposes 
no  change  In  either  the  term  of  office  or  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  Judges. 

Redeslgnatlon  of  the  Court  of  MlUtary 
Appeals  as  the  U.S.  Court  of  MlUtary  Ap- 
peals and  the  declaration  In  law  that  the 
court  Is  estabUshed  under  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  are  Intended  to  reaffirm  the 
congressional  Intent  that  the  court  be  the 
civilian  supervisor  of  the  administration  of 
military  Justice  and  the  final  Interpreter  of 
the  requirements  of  mlUtary  law. 

WHAT  THE  BIU,  DOES 

As  mentioned  above,  the  blU  provides  that 
the  present  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  be 
redesignated  the  U.S.  Court  of  MUltary  Ap- 
peals. It  makes  no  change  In  the  ba^c 
structure  or  functions  of  the  court.  The 
change  In  name  and  the  declaration  that 
the  court  Is  established  under  article  I  of 
the  Constitution,  which  gives  the  Congress 
the  power  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
are  Intended  to  counter  contentions  that 
the  court  Is  an  InstrumentaUty  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  or  that  It  Is  an  administrative 
agency  within  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  salary  and  travel  allowance  of  the 
Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals 
would  be  assimilated  to  those  of  Judges  of 
the  U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  Since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Court  of  MUltary  Appeals 
in  1950,  the  salary  of  the  Judges  has  been  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  Judges  of  the  U.S. 
courts  of  appeals  but  the  basic  law  estab- 
lishing the  Covirt  of  Military  Appeals  pro- 
vides a  specific  salary  and  travel  allowances 
for  Judges  of  the  Cotirt  of  Military  Appeals. 
To  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  legislation  when 
Judicial  salaries  and  allowances  are  changed, 
the  assimilation  provision  In  the  bill  will 
permit  Judges  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  to  continue  to  receive  the  same  sal- 
ary as  Judges  of  the  U.8.  courts  of  appeals. 

In  the  event  of  a  temporary  disability  by 
one  of  the  Judges,  the  blU  would  permit 
the  President  to  designate  a  Judge  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  circuit  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  to  fill  the  office  during  the  period 
of  such  temporary  disablUty.  Since  Judges 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  may  be  given 
functions  under  article  I  and  article  in  of 
the  Constitution,  this  specific  designation 
authority  should  resolve  any  possible  ques- 
tion about  whether  a  purely  article  III  Judge 
may  be  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of 
a  Judge  of  a  legislative  court  under  article  I. 
The  bill  provides  that  retired  Judges  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  MlUtary  Appeals  may  perform 
Judicial  duties  with  their  consent  and  upon 
the  request  by  the  chief  Judge  of  the  court. 
Retired  Judges  wotUd  be  called  senior  judges 
and  they  could  occupy  offices  In  a  Federal 
biilldlng.  They  could  be  provided  a  staff  as- 
sistant In  a  grade  not  higher  than  that  of 
the  equivalent  of  GS-9.  Since  the  court  Is 
a  three-Judge  court,  this  provision  would 
make  avaUable  a  retired  Judge  If  an  active 
Judge  becomes  disabled  or  dies  or  If  an  In- 
crease In  workload  causes  the  court's  docket 
not  to  be  current.  This  provision  should 
also  serve  to  Umlt  the  occasions  for  assign- 
ment of  a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  serve  during 
a  period  of  disablUty. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  bill  wlU  not  restUt  In 
any  Immediate  cost  to  the  United  States.  At 
such  time  as  there  may  be  a  retired  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  the  cost 
would  not  exceed  that  of  the  salary  of  a  staff 
assistant  (a  maximum  of  $9,425  a  year)  and 
the  cost  of  his  occupying  an  office  In  a  Fed- 
eral office  buUdlng. 

AUTHORIZATION   FOR   SECRETARY   OF  THE   SENATE 
TO  MAKE  TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  authorized,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (S.  2634) ,  to  amend 
section  867(a)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  in  order  to  establish  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  as  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  under  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  passed 
today,  to  make  any  corrections  in  typo- 
graphical errors,  including  section  num- 
bers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR        MANSFIELD        INTER- 
VIEWED ON  "MEET  THE  PRESS" 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  transcript 
of  my  appearance  on  "Meet  the  Press" 
on  Sunday,  October  29,  1967,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[  Presented  by  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.. 

Oct.  29,  1967) 
Meet  the  Press:   America's  Press  Contkx- 

ENCE  OF   THE   AlR 

Produced  by  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Guest:  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  (D.  Mont.) , 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 

Panel:  Warren  Rogers.  Look  magazine; 
Rowland  Evans.  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Chal- 
mers Roberts.  Washington  Post;  Nancy 
Dlckerson,  NBC  News. 

Moderator:  Lawrence  E.  Splvak. 

Mr.  Sftvak.  Our  guest  today  on  Meet  the 
Press  Is  the  Majority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana. 

We  will  have  the  first  questions  for  Sen- 
ator Mansfield  now  from  Nancy  Dlckerson  of 
NBC  News. 

Mrs.  DicKERSON.  Senator  Mansfield,   your 


Senate  resolution  calling  for  UJ^.  action 
on  Vietnam  Is  virtually  assured  of  approval 
because  you  already  have  enough  signatures 
on  the  bill. 

Do  you  have  any  reason  to  beUeve  that 
when  It  goes  to  President  Johnson  he  Is 
going  to  take  any  action  on  It? 

Senator  Mansfqelo.  I  think  President  John- 
son has  already  taken  action,  dating  as  far 
back  as  January  30th  of  1966.  I  know  that 
he  Is  Interested  In  the  United  Nations  taking 
cognizance  of  the  resolution,  which  he  re- 
quested Ambassador  Goldberg  to  present  at 
that  time. 

I  know  also  that  on  five  different  occasions 
since  then  he  has  personally  Indicated  to  me 
a  very  Intense  and  deep  Interest  In  this 
matter  being  settled.  It  is  another  way, 
among  the  many,  which  he  has  sought,  to 
try  and  bring  the  Vietnamese  situation  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  a  possible  honor- 
able setUement. 

Mrs.  DicKERsoN.  Do  you  have  reason  to 
believe  though  that  he  is  going  to  take  a 
further  step  after  this  resolution  Is  approved 
or  voted  on? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  No  reason.  Just  a  hope, 
but  a  strong  hope. 

Mrs.  DicKERSON.  Tou  suggest  that  the 
President,  as  you  say.  is  very  personally 
interested  In  this.  Some  people  have  Inferred 
from  what  you  said  that  he  has  more  or  less 
asked  you.  Indeed,  encouraged  you  to  take 
this  step,  to  give  him  another  option.  Is 
that  the  case? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No.  he  did  not  ask  me 
to  introduce  this  resolution.  It  Is  entirely 
my  own  Initiative,  but  It  has  been  Intro- 
duced on  the  basis  of  conversations  which 
have  been  held  with  him,  the  resolution 
apart. 

Mrs.  DicKERsoN.  In  the  speech  which  you 
made  Introducing  this  resolution,  you  asked 
the  question — or  rather,  in  the  letter  you 
sent  out  with  It — saying,  "What  are  we  wait- 
ing for?  Why  don't  we  take  action?" 

Why  do  you  think  the  State  Department, 
or  our  administration,  hasn't  taken  any 
further  steps  more  recentiy?  I  know  you 
pointed  out  the  five  Instances,  but  why  can't 
they  do,  now,  more? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  That  I  can't  answer 
because  It  Is  up  to  the  State  Department 
and  the  administration  to  come  up  with 
the  answer  to  your  question,  but  I  do  know 
that  as  far  as  the  President  himself  Is  con- 
cerned there  Is  no  lack  of  Interest  or  desire. 

Mrs.  DiCKZRsoN.  Do  you  think  he  wUl  eo 
back  to  the  U.N.? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  don't  know  that  he 
wlU,  but  I  think  very  strongly  that  he  will, 
and  I  would  hope  that  he  would. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  have 
been  In  elected  politics  now.  sir.  for  20  years. 
Have  you  ever  known  a  time  of  such  great 
hostiUty  between  the  party  leader — In  this 
case,  today,  President  Johnson — and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Democratic  Party? 

Senator  Mansfield.  There  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  dissatisfaction,  but  there  was  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  time  that  Mr.  Truman 
was  President  as  well. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  would  you  compare  those 
two  periods  In  terms  of  the  President's  pres- 
tige within  his  own  party? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  say  that  they 
might  be  somewhat  slmUar.  I  would  put  Mr. 
Truman  at  a  lower  level  than  I  would  Presi- 
dent Johnson  today,  but  I  would  also  caU  to 
your  attention  the  fact  that  this  nation  Is 
going  through  an  agony  and  a  sadness  which 
It  has  never  before  encountered  In  the  history 
of  the  RepubUc.  These  things  have  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration,  when  you  consider 
the  situation  In  Vietnam,  the  discontent  and 
unrest  In  our  urban  cities,  the  possibility  of 
a  tax  Increase  and  other  matters  which  are 
all  interrelated. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  right  now 
one  of  your  coUeagues,  from  Minnesota,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  la  thinking  of  run- 
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nlng  few  President  tMs  fall,  next  fall.  One 
of  your  leaders  In  the  House,  Congressman 
Udall  of  Arizona,  has  criticized  the  Presi- 
dent for  Vietnam  within  the  last  week.  A 
leading  Democrat  In  Massachusetts,  Tip 
O'Neill,  has  come  out  against  the  President's 
policy  In  Vietnam. 

If  you  put  these  things  together — partic- 
ularly Senator  McCarthy  In  Minnesota — how 
far  can  this  go? 

Senates  Mansvtelo.  That  is  hard  to  say 
because  you  are  asking  me  to  project  myself 
into  the  future,  and  I  have  never  been  a 
prophet,  but  It  would  appear  to  me  that 
there  Is  no  serious  Interest  at  this  time  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  to  run  for  the 
Presidency,  and  as  far  as  Messrs.  Udall  and 
O'Neill  are  concerned,  they  are  expressing 
opinions  which  they  have  come  to  feel,  after 
assessing  the  situation  and  after  going  home 
and  visiting  with  their  folks. 

Mr.  Evans.  How  far  can  that  go.  Senator 
Mansfield,  In  the  terms  of  the  breaking  up  of 
a  Democratic  Party  consensus  on  this  basic 
Issue? 

Senator  Manstuxd.  There  never  has  been 
a  Democratic  consensus  because  there  have 
been  difficulties  all  along.  That  Is  as  It  shoxild 
be,  because  after  all  we  do  live  In  a  democ- 
racy and  the  right  of  dissent  should  be 
upheld,  provided  It  is  constructive. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Senator,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  your  U.N.  Resolution.  Considering 
the  fact  that  this  issue  has  been  before  the 
U.N.,  that  the  U.N.  is  terribly  reluctant  to 
seize  it,  that  the  Secretary  General  says  It  Is 
not  a  U.N.  issue,  at  least  at  this  point,  that 
the  Russians  will  not  agree  to  anything  that 
we  want,  and  we  won't  agree  to  anything 
that  the  Russians  want,  what  do  you  exi)ect 
to  gain  if  you  get  the  President  to  go  back? 
Do  you  know  something  we  don't  know? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  I  don't  expect  a 
resolution  of  this  by  the  U.N.,  but  I  do  ex- 
pect an  initiation  of  this  question  before  the 
UJI.  I  would  point  out  that  about  50  nations 
this  year  have  discussed  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  through  their  chiefs  of  state 
or  their  Foreign  Ministers,  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  I  would  point  out  that  104, 
at  least,  of  the  130,  approximately,  members 
of  the  United  Nations  have  brought  up  the 
question  at  the  U.N.  in  their  speeches. 

I  think  that  If  they  are  that  Interested  In 
that  question — and  they  should  be — ^that 
they  ought  to  take  up  the  responsibility 
which  Is  theirs  under  the  first  article  of  the 
Charter,  and  that  is,  to  maintain,  to  preserve, 
to  try  to  keep  the  peace,  and  I  believe  that 
despite  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  the  United  Nations  has  been  dodging 
Its  responsibilities  all  the  way  throygh  this 
issue. 

Mr.  RoBKSTS.  Senator,  you  have  got  over  50 
sponsors — more  than  half  of  the  membership 
of  the  Senate.  You  have  hawks  and  doves. 
Tou  seem  to  have  people  backing  your  reso- 
lution for  totally  different  reasons.  Some  of 
the  hawks  apparently  want  to  see  the  UJT. 
try  and  fall,  so  that  they  can  then  argue 
tor  escalation.  Some  of  the  doves  want  to  see 
the  V2i.  take  this  thing  up  so  we  can  Just 
get  it  off  OUT  hands.  How  do  you  account  for 
this  motley  collection  of  views? 

Senator  Manstield.  Let  me  go  back  to  ao- 
•w«r  part  of  your  first  question,  and  then  I 
will  answer  the  second  question,  if  I  can. 

Tou  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  against  such  a  proposal  and  so  was 
France.  They  have  both  indicated  that  this 
matter  ought  to  be  settled  through  •  recon- 
vening of  the  Geneva  Conference. 

The  United  Kingdom,  one  of  the  two  co- 
chairmen,  has  agreed  to  a  reconvening,  but 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  other  co-chairman, 
has  not. 

If  this  is  what  Is  stopping  them,  why 
doesn't  the  United  Nations  through  the  Se- 
curity Council  come  forth  with  a  rebolutlon 
■aklng  for  a  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ferenca,  and  President  Johnson   would    be 


more  than  glad  to  attend  such  a  meeting  and 
to  accept  such  a  resolution. 

Now  In  so  far  as  your  second  question  is 
concerned,  I  think  we  have  used  the  words 
hawks  and  doves  entirely  too  much.  To  me 
a  hawk  is  someone  who  wants  to  go  all  the 
way.  Into  China  If  need  be,  and  I  know  of  no 
Senator  who  has  advocated  that  up  to  this 
time.  A  dove  is  one  who  wants  to  withdraw 
unilaterally,  and  I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
has  advocated  that,  so  I  think  the  terms  are 
misleading. 

The  reason  why  people  of  different  views 
have  gotten  together  on  this  particular 
resolution  is  because  they  all,  regardless  of 
how  you  designate  them,  would  like  to  see 
an  honorable  peace  and  so  would  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  so  would  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  RoGEBS.  Senator,  to  follow  up  that  idea, 
what  good  would  It  do  If  you  go  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Russians  exercise  a  veto 
or  otherwise  block  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  to  get  the  United  Nations  Involved  here? 

Senator  Mansfiexd.  In  the  first  place,  as 
far  as  the  first  two  steps  are  concerned,  they 
cannot  exercise  the  veto.  It  would  take  nine 
nations  to  bring  these  matters  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  consideration.  Only  when  you 
come  to  the  matter  of  a  resolution  could  the 
veto  be  applied.  I  think  that  we  ought  to,  to 
use  a  colloquialism,  say  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, "It  is  time  for  you  to  face  up  to  this 
issue  which  does  contain  dangers  for  the 
entire  world." 

In  other  words,  "Pish  or  cut  bait.  Justify 
your  existence.  Get  on  the  ball  and  get  busy 
and  see  what  you  can  do,  because  all  other 
attempts  have  failed." 

iSi.  Rogers.  Exactly  what  would  you  have 
the  United  Nations  do,  Senator? 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  would  be  up  to  them. 
The  only  thing  I  Icnow  that  these  people  on 
the  Security  Council  of  any  significance — 
France  and  the  Soviet  Union — have  indicated 
is  that  they  would  like  to  see  this  settled  In 
a  reconvened  Geneva  Conference.  So  would 
we.  Why  don't  they  come  up  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect? 

Mr.  RoGEKs.  Senator,  on  a  related  subject, 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution  has  been  passed. 
We  have  all  heard  a  lot  of  comment  that  the 
President  has  abused  this  by  doing  more  In 
Vietnam  than  the  Senate  Intended.  Do  you 
agree  with  that? 

Senator  Mansfieu).  No,  I  do  not,  though 
I  must  admit  in  all  candor  that  no  one, 
when  this  resolution  was  before  tis,  saw  far 
enough  ahead  to  realize  that  we  would  be 
in  the  position  we  are  In  today. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  wise 
then  to  revise  the  resolution  perhaps? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No,  because  I  think  It 
would  be  hopeless;  It  would  be  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  Senator,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion? Do  you  think  a  halt  in  the  bombing  Is 
a  necessary  step  for  the  VM.  action  on  the 
Vietnam  War? 

Senator  Mamsfielo.  That,  of  course,  is  a 
question  for  the  President  himself  to  decide. 
I  do  not  think  a  {>ause  In  the  bombing  would 
be  worth  considering,  because  II  there  was 
no  reaction,  then  I  fear  that  the  reaction 
which  would  follow  that  kind  of  a  reaction 
would  be  such  as  to  make  the  war  more 
open-ended  than  it  Is. 

If  there  Is  to  be  a  halt  In  the  bombing,  it 
ought  to  be  a  halt,  period. 

I  have  advocated,  among  other  things,  seri- 
ous consideration  being  given  to  the  proposal 
made  by  John  Sherman  Cooper,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky,  to  the  end 
that  the  bombing  be  confined  to  the  17th 
Parallel  between  North  and  South  Vietnam 
and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trails,  which  come  down 
along  the  Laotian  panhandle  to  the  west  of 
the  Vietnamese  frontiers. 

Mr.  Sftvak.  Senator,  have  you  any  Indica- 
tion that  the  President  will  agree  to  another 
bombing  halt  for  UJf.  action? 
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Senator  Mansfiklo.  None  at  all. 

Mrs.  DicKEBsoN.  Have  you  any  indication 
that  the  President  is  going  to  halt  bombing 
whether  we  go  to  the  UJ*.  or  not 

Senator  Mansfield.  None  at  all. 

Mrs.  DicKotsoN.  One  question  about  you 
In  yoxir  role  as  the  administration  spokesman, 

really,    in    the   Senate.   Some    time   ago in 

September,  I  beUeve — in  Kansas  City  you 
made  a  speech  saying  you  didn't  think  peace 
would  come  by  greater  inputs  of  forces  and 
additional  bomWng.  Yet  in  the  past  ten  days 
we  have  added  fresh  forces,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly intensified  the  Ixxmbing. 

Isn't  this  somewhat  difficult,  for  you  to  be 
an  administration  spokesman  and  at  the 
same  time  speak  for  an  administration  which 
does  what  you  think  won't  bring  peace? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  Nancy,  let  me  put 
it  this  way :  I  am,  first  of  all,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana.  That  is  my  primary 
responsibility  here,  and  I  Intend  to  adhere  to 
that  responsibility  as  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Secondly,  I  am  the  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  a  responsibility, 
which  the  President  recognizes.  The  Presi- 
dent has  a  responsibility,  greater  than  mine, 
which  I  recognize,  and  the  final  responsibil- 
ity. I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  there  to  parrot 
any  kind  of  a  line,  but  to  express  my  convic- 
tions as  I  see  them,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences. That  I  have  done;  that  I  will  do. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  despite  your 
comment  about  President  Trximan  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  it  seems  to  me  In  Congress  you 
face  an  unprecedented  stalemate  today.  The 
President  can't  get  his  tax  bill  through.  His 
East-West  trade  blU  is  stalled.  His  big  cities 
program  has  been  reduced  by  at  least  fifty 
per  cent.  His  contributions  for  political  cam- 
paigns— that  bUl  seems  to  be  dead.  There  is 
a  terrible  mess  on  the  budget  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

How  do  you  explain  this  morass  that  seems 
to  be  developing  in  the  congressional  govern- 
ment? 

Senator  Mansfulo.  I  think  It  Is  all  tied 
more  or  less  in  some  fashion  to  the  situation 
In  Vietnam,  and  I  think  also  it  is  a  letdown 
after  three  extraordinarily  successful  years  on 
the  part  of  the  last  two  congresses.  During 
those  years  the  President  was  responsible  for 
the  greatest  amount  of  important  and  con- 
structive legislation  which  the  nation  has 
ever  seen.  Now  we  are  faced  with  the  contre- 
temps, which  you  have  mentioned.  There 
seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  a  tax  bill  at  this 
time.  I  am  sorry  because  I  feel  that  a  tax  biU 
Is  necessary. 

I  know  it  isn't  popular  and  a  person  who 
advocates  it  will  be  criticized,  but  facts  are 
facts.  We  face  a  $29  to  «30  billion  deficit  this 
year,  and  if  we  do  not  impose  a  tax  Increase 
on  the  American  people,  they  are  going  to 
pay  far  more  In  the  way  of  Increased  prices. 

As  far  as  the  appropriations  are  concerned, 
the  President  has  been  hamstrung  because 
the  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to  send 
down  In  time  bills  to  him  so  that  he  could 
use  the  scalpel  to  dissect  and  to  cut  wherever 
possible. 

I  think  also  that  in  view  of  the  situation 
that  we  are  in,  the  Congress  by  and  large 
has  done  a  pretty  good  Job  in  reducing  ap- 
propriations by  somewhere  on  the  order  of 
five  billion.  I  think  the  President,  when  he 
gets  all  the  tax  bills,  will  do  Just  about  the 
same  thing,  but  even  this,  plus  a  possible  tax 
Increase,  will  only  put  a  dent  in  the  Infla- 
tionary process,  and  the  difference  between 
what  we  face  in  the  way  of  a  deficit  this  fiscal 
year  is  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  you  say  the 
tax  cut  is  dead  for  this  year 

Senator  Mansfuxd.  No,  I  hope  it  isn't  dead. 
Mr.  Evans.  I  thought  you  said  that  you 
thought  it  was  dead  this  year. 

Senator  Mansfield.  It  doesn't  look  encour- 
aging. I  hope 
Mr.  Evans.  Do  you  think  the  Democratic 
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party  will  pass  that  tax  cut  next  year  In  an 
election  year  when  it  wouldn't  pass  it  this 
year?  Tax  Increase,  excuse  me. 

Senator  Mansfield.  If  we  don't  do  this  this 
year,  we  will  be  faced  with  It  next  year,  and 
next  year  it  will  be  more  ftolltically  unhappy 
tor  us,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  forget  the 
politics  in  view  of  the  situation  which  con- 
fronts the  nation  as  a  whole  and  do  what  we 
tblnk  is  best  for  the  country  and  the  people 
and  not  for  the  party,  because  the  party 
should  become  secondary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Senator,  the  Vietnam  War 
seems  to  permeate  everything  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  point. 

If  you  look  back  historically  at  the  period 
since  World  War  II,  it  is  beginning  to  look 
as  though  this  is  the  end  of  our  whole  ad- 
venture in  International  relations  that  began 
with  Joining  the  U.N.  and  so  on;  all  the 
things  we  did. 

Is  this  the  way  it  looks  to  you?  Is  the 
United  States  now  In  a  position  where  it  is 
beginning  to  pull  in  its  horns?  Are  we  going 
neo-lsolationlst? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but 
I  would  hope  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  a 
constriction,  because  we  have  been  over- 
extended in  too  many  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  signed  too  mEmy  mutual  security 
treaties  and  defense  agreements.  If  we  were 
ever  called  on  to  honor  more  than  one  at  a 
time,  I  am  afraid  that  this  nation  wovild  be 
In  deep  trouble.  We  have  gone  too  far.  We 
have  taken  unto  ourselves  too  much  respon- 
BlbUlty. 

We  ought  to  constrict  those  reeponsibllltles 
and  do  what  we  are  capable  of  doing  and  not 
what  we  think  should  be  done  or  what  other 
people  think  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Roberts.  If  I  remember  correctly,  you 
went  to  Manila  in  1954  with  Secretary  Dulles, 
yourself,  to  sign  the  SEATO  Treaty  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct,  and  I 
signed  it  unhappily. 

Mr.  Roberts.  What  did  you  ttiink  you  were 
getting  us  into  when  you  signed  that? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Not  what  we  are  In  to- 
day because,  after  all,  the  States  of  Indo- 
china were  taken  as  protocol  states.  I  never 
thought  that  the  SEATO  Treaty,  despite  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  three  signatories, 
was  a  very  strong  document.  I  don't  think  It 
Is  today. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Senator,  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  several  |>auses  in  the  bomb- 
ing in  the  past,  including  one  that  lasted  for 
37  days,  precisely  what  leads  you  to  believer 
a  halt  in  the  b<»nbing  now  might  bring  about 
some  sort  of  successfiil  resolution  at  the 
Vietnam  War? 

Senat(M-  Mansfield.  I  don't  know  whether  it 
will  or  not,  but  so  many  of  our  friends  In  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not  so  friendly,  have  Indicated  that  that 
would  be  a  first  step,  and  so  I  believe  have 
some  of  the  senior  North  Vietnamese  officials, 
though  they  have  made  no  commitment  that 
anything  would  come  of  it. 

I  think  that  we  should  not  hav.e  started 
the  bombing  In  the  first  place,  and  we  have 
gone  to  such  a  stage  now  that  we  have  very 
few  military  targets  left  after  the  bombing  of 
the  big  airfield  at  Phuc  Yen  last  week. 

There  is.  If  course,  the  Ola  Lam  military- 
commercial  airfield  three  miles  outside  of 
Hanoi.  There  is  Hanoi,  there  Is  Haiphong,  and 
there  are  the  dikes  in  the  Bed  River.  And,  as 
our  targets  have  become  less,  so  have  our 
alternatives. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Is  it  possible  that  this  trying 
to  stop  the  bombing  has  become  simply  an 
empty  slogan  and  has  no  relationship  to  re- 
sults that  one  would  expect 

Senator  Mansfield.  No  one  would  know  un- 
less the  attempt  Is  made. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Even  though  many  attempts 


have  already  been  made  and  no  results  have 
been  achieved? 

Senator  ItlANSFixLD.  Pauses  are  not  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Spitak.  Senator,  what  effect  do  you 
think  President  Johnson's  policy  in  Vietnam 
will  have  on  his  chances  for  election?  Can  he 
win  If  the  war  continues  as  at  the  present 
time? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Johnson  and  Hum- 
phrey will  be  the  nominees  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  I  think  when  you  think  of  those 
whom  the  Republicans  are  pushing  at  this 
time  that  he  can  defeat  them,  because  many 
of  them,  most  of  them,  are  evidently  more 
eager  to  expand  the  war  than  is  the  present 
administration,  which  Is  trying  to  guide  a 
middle  course. 

Mr.  Sfivak.  Senator,  there  are  many  Repub- 
licans who  are  saying  now  that  a  Republican 
President  would  be  in  a  better  position  to 
end  the  war  In  Vietnam  than  a  Democratic 
President.  Would  you  give  us  yoxu'  Judgment 
on  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  doubt  it. 

Mrs.  Dickerson.  Senator,  in  yotir  discussion 
of  a  tax  Increase  before,  you  mentioned  the 
problem  of  possible  Infiation,  growing  infia- 
tlon.  E>o  you  think  there  should  be  controls, 
wage  and  price  controls? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Oh,  yes,  Indeed,  and  I 
have  advocated  that  to  the  President  for  over 
a  year  now,  because  when  you  figure  that  this 
war  is  bigger  in  many  respects  than  the 
Korean  War  and  is  going  to  get  bigger  before 
It  gets  lesser,  we  ought  to  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  pull  our  heads  out 
of  the  sand  and  recognize  that  as  long  as  this 
war  continues,  certain  sacrifices  are  going  to 
be  necessary. 

These  men  who  are  in  Vietnam  are  not 
there  by  choice.  They  are  there  because  they 
are  carrying  out  the  policy  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  they  are  fulfilling  their  duty  and 
their  obligation. 

I  believe  there  ought  to  be  wage  and  price 
controls.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  tax 
Incretise,  and  I  think  this  matter  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  ought  to  be  looked  into 
again  and  restored. 

Mrs.  Dickerson.  When  you  mentioned  the 
matter  of  controls  to  the  President,  did  you 
get  much  support  for  your  idea? 

Senator  Mansfisu).  None. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  I  want  to 
get  this  perfectly  straight  here.  You  are 
against  a  pause  In  the  bombing,  that  Is  what 
you  are  saying? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Yes.  because  of  the  re- 
action that  would  follow  if  It  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  war  become 
more  open-ended  than  It  Is.  It  Is  too  open- 
ended  now. 

Mr.  Evans.  So  you  give  the  President  two 
choices,  either  no  bombing  at  all  from  now 
on  out  or  a  continuation  of  bombing? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  give  the  President  no 
choices.  He  is  charged  under  the  Constitu- 
tion with  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy. 
He  is  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army; 
be  has  to  make  the  choice,  and  whatever 
choice  he  makes,  I  will  support  him.  But  If  It 
la  going  to  be  In  the  bombing,  it  had  better 
be  permanently. 

Mr.  Evans.  In  other  words,  you  would  be 
against  a  pause? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Do  I  take  It  from  what  you 
have  said  in  answer  to  Mr.  Spivak's  question 
that  you  think  the  Republicans  are  liable  to 
nominate  someone  like  either  former  Vice 
President  Nixon  or  Governor  Reagan  and 
that  in  effect  the  President  then  would  be 
the  peace  candidate  next  year? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  wouldn't  put  it  quite 
that  way,  but  Governor  Reagan  seems  to  be 
coming  up  quite  strong  in  the  heart  of  the 
Republican  country.  Mr.  Nixon  has  plowed 
the  Republican  delegate  vineyard  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  isn't  the  people  who  will  nomi- 
nate a  President;  It  Is  the  delegates,  and  I 


would  guess  that  as  of  now,  he  probably  has 
the  lead,  with  Reagan  coming  up  strong  and 
Bomney  somewhere  off  In  the  distance? 

Mr.  Rogers.  Senator,  a  moment  ago  you 
said  the  Vietnam  war  would  get  bigger  be- 
fore it  gets  lesser.  Can  you  expand  a  Uttle  bit 
on  that?  How  much  bigger?  In  what  way? 

Senator  Mansfield.  No  one  can  tell  In 
what  way  except  that  it  is  an  established  fact 
that  on  the  basis  of  reports  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McNamara  there  will  be 
625,000  troops  In  South  Vietnam  In  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year,  July  of  1968.  I  would  point 
out  that  In  addition  you  have  got  35  to  40,000 
ThaUand,  you  have  got  50  to  60,000  in  the 
Seventh  Fleet,  you  have  probably  got  40,000 
In  Okinawa,  and  you  have  got  backup  forces 
In  the  Philippines  and  Guam  and  In  this 
country  as  well.  There  is  no  sign  at  all  that 
this  war  is  coming  anywhere  near  a  conclu- 
sion. There  Is  no  glimmer  of  hope  in  the  tun- 
nel at  the  end,  and  we  have  to  face  up  to 
this  and  be  realistic  about  It. 

Mr.  Spivak.  Gentlemen,  and  Mrs.  Dicker- 
son,  we  have  less  than  three  minutes. 

Senator  Mansfield,  you  were  a  former 
college  professor.  There  are  many  people  who 
think  these  student  demonstrations  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  right  of  peaceful  dem- 
onstration. Would  you  give  us  yo\ir  opinion 
on  them? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Yes.  I  beUeve  In  these 
demonstrations.  I  believe  In  the  right  of 
dissent  providing  It  is  constructive,  but  I 
do  not  believe  In  license.  I  believe  In  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
believe  in  a  very  small  minority  of  the  group 
that  met  In  Washington  over  the  last  week- 
end throwing  lighted  torches  into  the  faces 
of  troopers,  cursing  them,  swearing  at  them, 
pushing  them,  trying  to  create  incidents,  be- 
cause I  think  this  small  violent  minority  took 
away  the  good  which  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority, 99;^  percent,  tried  to  do  in  a  construc- 
tive way  to  show  to  their  government  Just 
how  they  felt,  because  the  right  of  petition, 
free  speech  and  assembly  must  be  main- 
tained, but  it  miMt  be  constructive.  The  right 
of  license  and  the  right  of  breaking  the  law 
must  not  be  allowed. 

Mrs.  Dickerson.  Senator  Mansfield,  you 
said  there  wasn't  any  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  as  far  as  the  war  was  concerned  in 
Vietnam.  Your  colleague,  Senator  McCarthy, 
suggested  that  the  first  thing  to  solve  the 
war  might  be  the  quiet  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  disagree. 

Mr.  Evans.  Senator  Mansfield,  following  up 
Nancy's  question,  you  see  no  hope  today  In 
the  war.  What  would  you  do  to  solve  this 
war? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  would  do  what  the 
President  Is  doing,  exploring  every  avenue, 
many  of  which  have  been  publicized,  many 
unpubllclzed,  and  I  would  really  push  on  this 
UN  resolution  to  see  if  the  UN,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  a  function  which  certainly 
encompasses  the  difficulty  In  which  we  find 
ourselves,  would  take  up  the  cudgel  and  face 
up  to  its  responsibility. 

Mr.  Roberts.  Senator,  what  is  going  to  be 
the  big  issue  next  year:  the  war  In  Vietnam 
or  the  racial  problem  at  home? 

Senator  Mansfielo.  Vietnam,  urban  dis- 
turbances or  disturbances  In  the  urban  areas 
and,  very  likely,  taxes.  And  that  combina- 
tion Is  going  to  be  a  most  difficult  one  to  face 
up  to. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Senator,  what  is  your  reaction 
to  the  current  speculation  of  the  poaslbUlty 
of  dropping  Mr.  McNamara  from  the  Cabi- 
net? 

Senator  Mansfield.  I  tblnk  it  would  be  a 
mistake.  I  think  he  Is  the  best  man  In  the 
Cabinet,  the  best  man  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  had  in  a  long,  long — the  best 
man  ever.  A  most  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  Sptvak.  I  am  sorry  to  Interrupt,  but 
our  time  is  up.  Thank  you.  Senator  Mansfield, 
for  being  with  us  on  Meet  the  Press. 
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FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  PRESI- 
DENCY OF  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
week  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  completed  4 
years  of  service  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  anniversary  finds  the 
Nation  confronted  by  what  sometimes 
must  seem  to  be  a  mountain  of  dlfScul- 
tles.  The  conflict  In  Vietnam  goes  on  In 
spite  of  a  great  desire  to  bring  It  to  a 
close  on  an  honorable  basis.  The  divisive 
and  ominous  problems  of  the  cities  seem 
to  accumulate  more  rapidly  than  we  are 
able  to  disperse  them  or  even  to  cover 
them  with  makeshift.  Americans  with 
modest  Incomes  already  feel  the  pres- 
sures of  the  Inflation  which  the  cost  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  has  generated.  Curbs 
far  more  Irksome  than  a  tax  incretise 
may  lie  ahead  for  all  of  us  if  the  con- 
flict is  not  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  near  future.  The  devaluation  of  the 
British  pound  has  brought  obscure  but 
nonetheless  discomforting  concerns  for 
oiu"  overall  international  financial  situa- 
tion. 

These  dlfiBculties  combine  to  produce 
a  valid  national  anxiety.  It  is  an  anxiety 
which  is  not  going  to  be  dispelled  either 
by  exhortations  to  be  of  good  cheer  or 
by  personal  vllllflcatlon  of  the  President. 
What  may  help  to  Introduce  a  measure 
of  balance  with  regard  to  these  anxieties, 
however,  is  a  look  back,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  Mr.  Johnson's  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nation.  That,  too,  was  a  time 
of  grave  concern  which  was  also  over- 
lain with  an  Immense  national  grief.  The 
leadership  of  President  Johnson  was  de- 
cisive at  that  critical  moment.  By  the 
strength  of  his  fierce  dedication  as  well 
as  by  his  humble  acceptance  of  the  mas- 
sive responsibilities  which  had  been 
thrust  upon  him,  he  coaxed  the  Nation 
from  the  pit  of  despair  and  confusion 
into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

We  went  on  from  there,  Mr.  President. 
The  Nation  went  on  from  there  and 
Congress  went  on  from  there.  In  the 
Senate  we  took  up  the  President's  first 
appeal  to  us  when  he  said:  "Let  us  con- 
tinue." We  did  continue.  Under  President 
Johnson  we  joined  with  the  House  to 
write  into  the  statute  books  one  of  the 
most  extensive  social  and  economic  ad- 
vances in  our  history.  We  strengthened 
the  legal  foundation  for  an  American 
nation  attuned  to  the  contemporary 
needs  and  the  full  potentialities  of  all 
of  Its  people.  That  kind  of  America 
was  John  P.  Kennedy's  great  vision, 
and  President  Johnson's  administration 
worked  without  partisanship  with  Con- 
gress to  build  a  statutory  house  to  ac- 
commodate the  vision.  In  civil  rights,  in 
medical  and  hospital  care  of  the  aged, 
in  education,  in  the  preservation  and 
improvement  of  the  physical  environ- 
ment, and  in  a  hundred  other  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  Nation,  the  machinery  is 
now  largely  in  place  for  doing  what  needs 
to  be  done.  And  that  it  is  there  is  due 
largely  to  the  leadership  of  the  President. 

So  I  would  remind  the  Senate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of  Mr.  John- 
son's Presidency  that  we  have  come  a 


long  way.  The  extent  of  the  achievements 
may  be  obscured  by  Vietnam  but  they  will 
be  there  working  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  long  after  the  cloud  of  that 
confilct  has  lifted. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION— AMENDMENT 
OF  ACT  OF  JULY  4.  1966  (PUBLIC 
LAW  89-491)— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  987) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
8629)  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  4.  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-491 )  having  met  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:  That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its 
amendment. 

Everett  M.  Dirkskm, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  Senate. 
Btron  O.  Rocers, 
Basil  L.  Wkftener, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Richard  H.  Poff, 
Charles  E.  Wiggins. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  HJl. 
8629,  as  passed  by  the  House,  extended 
the  time  within  which  the  American  Rev- 
olution Bicentennial  Commission  shall 
report  to  the  President  to  July  4,  1969; 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  funds  to 
finance  the  work  of  the  Commission;  and 
added  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an 
ex  oflQclo  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  Senate  amended  the  House-passed 
bill  by  adding  a  provision  which  in- 
creased from  four  to  six  members  each 
the  House  and  Senate  representatives  on 
the  Commission. 

The  conference  report  recommends 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence'  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flammable 
fabrics;  and 

8.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

HJl.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  19S9 
(73  Stat.  479).  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
m  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual 
Inspection  of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia",  approved  February  18, 
1938,  as  amended. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HJi.  12603.  An  act  to  supplement  the  p\ir- 
poses  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1969 
(73  Stat.  479),  by  authorizing  agreements 
and  leases  with  respect  to  certain  properties 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  national  visitor  center,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  14098.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  annual  in- 
spection of  all  motor  vehicles  In  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  February  18,  1938,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICAHONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Reports  on  Overobucations  of 
Appropriations 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 
overobllgatlons  of  expenditures  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (with  accompanying 
reports);  to  the  (Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Report  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  use  of  contractor  personnel 
to  perform  research  functions  within  facili- 
ties of  the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research 
Laboratories,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
dated  November  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Oovem- 
mental  Operations. 

Cancellations  and  Adjustments  of  Debts 
Against  CTertaik  Indians 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  rejwrtlng,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
the  cancellations  and  adjustments  of  debts 
against  Individual  Indians  and  tribes  of  In- 
dians, covering  the  fiscal  year  1967  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OP 
SCIENCES 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  President,  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, Washington,  D.C.,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Acad- 
emy for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1965,  which,  with  the  accompanying  re- 
port, was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


PETITION 


The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, as  follows: 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  32 
EnroUed  joint  resolution  memorializing  the 
United  States  Congress  to  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Mining  Research  and 
Products  Laboratory  In  Plattevllle,  Wis- 
consin 

Whereas,  basic  research  in  expanded  uses 
of  this  country's  mineral  reserves  has  been 
Ignored  for  too  long,  leaving  a  national  need 
imfumued;  and 

Whereas,  the  state  university  of  Platte- 
vllle, Wisconsin,  has  the  only  centrally  lo- 
cated mining  school  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  the  close  proximity  of  the  lead 
and  zinc  deposits  in  southwestern  Wisconsin 
and  the  iron  ore  deposits  in  northern  Wis- 
consin and  Minnesota  makes  Plattevllle  an 
Ideal  site  for  a  mining  research  laboratory; 
and 

Whereas,  the  optimum  economic  utiliza- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  lead  deposits  in  this  area 
would  be  considerably  enhanced  by  such  a 
facility;  and 

Whereas,  the  laboratory  would  have  the 
same  relationship  with  the  mining  industry 
as  the  successful  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  has  with  the  lumber 
Industry;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  Senate  con- 
curring. That  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  respectfully  memorializes  the 
United  States  Congress  to  consider  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Mining  Research  and  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  in  Plattevllle,  Wisconsin; 
and.  be  it  further  . 

Resolved,  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  to  every 
member  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
from  Wisconsin. 

WlLMZB  H.   Struebt, 

Assembly  Chief  Clerk. 
Harold    V.    Fboiklich, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
William     P.    Nugent, 

Senate  Chief  Clerk. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OF  1967- REPORT 
OP  A  COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL 
AND  ADDITIONAL  VIEWS  (S.  REPT. 
NO.  809) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
I  report  an  original  bill  (S.  2700)  to  as- 
sist in  the  provision  of  housing  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  and  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  I  submit 
a  reix)rt  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  be  printed,  together 
with  individual  and  additional  views. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and  the 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  Intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unan- 
imous consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PROUTY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Clabk)  : 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  extend  title  n  of  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  through  1972;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proutt  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2696.  A  bill  to  designate  the  New  Poe 
Lock  at  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  Mich.,  as  the 
Father  Marquette  Lock;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on   Public  Works. 

S.  2697.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
Regan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Griffin  when  he 
introduced  the  first  above  mentioned  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2698.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Carlos 
T.  Toledo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF: 

S.2699.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  duty  on  rods  of  molybdenum  disilicide; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 

S.  2700.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  provision  of 
housing  for  low-  and  moderate-income  fami- 
lies, and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Sparkman,  which  appears  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 

S  J.  Res.  124.  A  joint  resolution  to  designate 
April  22-28,  1968,  as  "National  Conservation 
and  Natural  Beauty  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  13893.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  Foreign  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  807) . 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  13610.  An  act  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  808). 
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TO  EXTEND  MDTA  TITLE  II  AU- 
THORITY FOR  A  3-YEAR  PERIOD— 
TO  JUNE  30,  1972 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  in  order  to  extend 
the  training  provisions  under  title  II 
of  the  act.  Section  310  now  provides  that 
all  authority  conferred  under  title  n  of 


the  act  shall  terminate  at  the  close  of 
June  30, 1969,  and  that  no  disbursements 
shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  under  title  n  of  the  act  after 
December  30,  1969. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection  the  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2695)  to  extend  title  n 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  through  1972,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Prouty  [for  himself 
and  Mr.  Clark]  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal permits,  as  quickly  as  possible,  ex- 
tension of  the  authority  imder  title  II 
for  another  3-year  period,  in  order  to 
assure  that  the  work  under  way  and  proj- 
ects in  the  developmental  stage  can  be 
continued  at  an  uninterrupted  pace.  A 
potential  discontinuance  In  funding 
authority  will  bring  on  an  unfortunate 
but  necessary  slowdown  in  commitments 
by  State  agencies  to  provide  training  fa- 
cilities and  instructors.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  resulting  disruption  in  the  flow 
of  benefits  to  the  trainees. 

With  respect  to  MDTA  funding,  ad- 
ministrative policies  have  been  adopted 
to  assure  that  MDTA  moneys  are  woric- 
ing  as  rapidly  and  continuously  as  pos- 
sible. These  policies  require  that  MDTA 
projects  begin  within  60  days  after  ap- 
proval date,  and  that  the  last  section  of 
any  project  start  within  1  calendar  year 
from  the  date  the  first  group  of  trainees 
begin  training. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  section 
310  of  the  MDTA,  title  n  training  au- 
thority will  expire  on  Jime  30,  1969,  and 
all  disbursements  must  be  made  prior  to 
December  30,  1969.  But,  of  course,  fiscal 
year  1969  begins  on  July  1,  1968,  which 
leaves  almost  no  time  to  initiate  multiple 
projects  from  appropriations  from  that 
fiscid  year — the  year  in  which  title  II 
authority  will  terminate.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  these  projects,  which  make  up 
most  of  the  title  n  effort,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  start  the  phaseout  even  before 
fiscal  year  1968  ends  to  make  certain 
that  all  funds  are  disbursed  before  De- 
cember 30,  1969.  Thus,  very  few  multi- 
occupational  projects  can  be  approved 
after  July  1,  1968.  Many  such  projects 
will  start  as  late  as  September  1,  1968. 
The  basic  education  phase  will  require 
approximately  3  more  months  on  the 
average.  Occupational  training  would 
begin  on  the  average  about  January  1, 
1969,  and  the  training  will  have  to  be 
completed  within  6  months  or  less. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  would 
not  be  feasible  to  try  to  carry  on  a  realis- 
tic program.  Beginning  January  1,  1968, 
there  will  be  little  alternative  for  the 
sulmlnlstering  agencies  except  to  start 
phasing  out  the  program  in  order  to  keep 
within  the  present  statutory  limitation. 
It  Is  important  to  mention  that  train- 
ing station  capacity  has  been  created  in 
over  100  skill  centers  for  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  about  70,000  MDTA  Insti- 
tutional trainees.  If  title  n  authority  Is 
not  extended,  it  will  be  necessary  grad- 
ually to  vacate  these  stations  beginning 
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January  1,  1968,  in  order  to  complete  all 
projects  now  appreved  for  the  centers. 

The  MDTA  has  an  influence  in  bring- 
ing innovations  and  change  to  educa- 
tional and  vocational  programs.  The  skill 
centers  idea,  is  just  beginning  to  prove 
its  worth  for  training  the  disadvantaged. 
It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  the  Office 
of  Education  has  had  many  calls  from 
school  officials,  both  public  and  private, 
indicating  apprehension  over  whether  to 
continue  multiple  occupational  projects, 
because  of  their  concern  over  the  possible 
discontinuance  of  fimds.  It  is  this  type 
of  apprehension  which  I  want  to  elimi- 
nate by  this  bill. 

Prwn  the  time  the  MDTA  was  first 
being  considered  in  the  Senate,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  act  and 
of  the  amendments  in  1963,  1965,  and 
1966  which  have  strengthened  its  basic 
provisions.  However,  I  have  viewed  it  as 
an  experiment  which  should  be  tested 
before  meriting  the  Senate's  full  commit- 
ment, as  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  in  1961.  It  seems  to  me  the  pro- 
gram has  demonstrated  an  effectiveness 
and  should  move  along  to  the  maturing 
stage. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
have  reported  to  the  Congress  some 
pertinent  facts  about  MDTA  which  in- 
clude the  foUowing  data  for  the  period 
Augiist  1962  through  June  1967:  approxi- 
mately 750,000  individuals  have  been  en- 
rolled in  MDTA  training:  almost  580,000 
for  institutional  training  suid  over  170,- 
000  for  on-the-job  training;  almost  $12 
billion  total  Federal  funds  were  au- 
thorized for  this  training  effort;  75  per- 
cent of  the  institutional  completers  and 
89  percent  of  the  OJT  completers  were 
employed  when  last  contacted.  Of  these 
placements,  77  percent  of  trainees  from 
institutional  programs  and  92  percent 
from  OJT  were  employed  in  training- 
related  jobs. 

Placement  of  unemployed  persons  in  a 
Job  is  certainly  one  of  the  acid  tests  in 
measuring  accomplishments  under  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act. 

Accomplislunents  viewed  from  the  ex- 
amination of  national  totals  are  impres- 
sive, indeed.  But,  I  am  more  persuaded 
that  the  act  has  merit  when  I  view  It 
from  Its  Impact  on  a  small  State— the 
State  of  Vermont.  There,  some  3.000 
training  opportimities  were  authorized  at 
a  total  Federal  funding  of  almost  $4  2 
million  between  August  1962  and  June 
1967. 

Small  though  the  numbers  may  be, 
persons  are  being  reached  and  assisted 
Take  a  very  small  project  in  Vermont  for 
MDTA  training  in  Christmas  tree  pro- 
ducUon  and  wreath  making.  This  is  tail- 
ored to  the  needs  of  the  people.  The  ini- 
tial project  in  tliis  field  was  developed  in 
the  fall  of  1966  and  operated  in  two  con- 
current sections  from  October  10  1966 
to  November  4,  1966.  The  second  project 
In  Christmas  tree  production  is  currently 
operating.  The  project  was  developed 
with  a  two-fold  purpose:  first,  to  upgrade 
those  persons  presently  engaged  in  the 
production  of  Christmas  tree  and 
wreaths  but  earning  a  substandard  In- 
come because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  in 
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production  methods  and  marketing; 
second,  to  train  the  low  income  farm 
families — less  than  $1,200  net  annual 
income — who  need  a  diversified  occupa- 
tion to  utilize  the  resoiu-ces  and  to  add  to 
their  submarglnal  Income. 

The  course  was  developed  by  the  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity in  cooperation  with  the  extension 
service  and  with  the  support  of  the  Ver- 
mont Department  of  Forest  and  Parks 
and  the  Vermont  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  seasonal  pattern  Is  not  a  factor 
in  this  occupation  since  the  product  to  be 
harvested  in  the  winter  must  be  culti- 
vated throughout  the  year.  Practices 
such  as  planting,  weeding,  fertilizing  and 
shearing  are  necessary  to  produce  a 
salable  project;  this  requires  year-round 
activity  by  resident  labor. 

An  infiuential  factor  in  this  expanding 
industry  is  the  increased  demand  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  for  wreaths 
in  excess  of  75,000  above  the  present  mar- 
ket. Training  residents  to  produce  quality 
wreaths  at  reasonable  cost  wiU  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  market  demand. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  1966  course 
participants  were  contacted  prior  to 
January  1967  for  comments  on  their  esti- 
mated financial  gain  and  commentary  on 
plans,  work  done,  and  the  effectiveness 
of  the  course.  The  commentary  presents 
an  important  picture  of  the  value  of  the 
course. 

Excerpts  include: 

"I  sold  30  tons  of  brush  at  $37  per  ton— 
this  was  extra  Income  above  what  I  usually 
sell." 

"Want  to  discuss  cedar  oil  market  pros- 
pects from  what  was  taught  In  class." 

"I  never  was  Interested  In  the  Christmas 
Tree  Grower's  Association  before,  but  now  I 
have  Joined  it  because  they  can  help  me. 
They  also  go  over  other  farm  problems  with 
me." 

"I  shaped  200  trees  since  I  finished  the 
course,  and  my  wife  and  I  made  and  sold 
1,000  wreaths  this  year,  that's  about  300 
more  than  we  ever  did.  I  got  15  to  20  cents 
more  per  wreath  than  last  year." 

"I  cut  brush,  shape  trees,  and  get  wreath 
material  In  one  operation,  a  real  time-saver." 

"I  made  and  sold  seven  dozen  wreaths  this 
year  and  secured  a  market  In  Massachusetts 
for  more  next  year.  Also  shaped  700  trees 
since  the  course  finished." 

"If  I  had  to  sell  my  cows,  I  could  make  a 
very  good  living  from  the  woods.  All  this  U 
because  of  my  training  In  the  project." 


Training  Act  of  1962  was  being  first  con 
sidered  by  the  Congress,  our  primary 
concern  was  to  cope  with  the  problem  of 
experienced  and,  generally,  skiUed  work- 
ers, heads  of  households,  who  had  been 
displaced  by  automation.  It  was  clear 
that  manpower  retraining  was  called  for 
Early  In  the  administration  of  the  act 
however,  it  became  apparent  that  num- 
bered among  the  unemployed  were  per 
sons  unable  to  benefit  from  available 
skill  training  because  they  lacked  basic 
education.  These  unemployed  were  in- 
deed  disadvantaged  persons  who  needed 
many  supportive  services  as  well  as  oc- 
cupational training,  in  order  to  get  and 
hold  a  job. 

Adapting  the  MDTA  to  meet  these 
needs  has  been  accomplished  both  by  ad- 
mimstrative  redirection  of  the  thrust  of 
manpower  training  programs  and  by  ad- 
ditional statutory  provisions  in  1963  1965 
and  1966  to  facilitate  this  redirection.' 
These  substantive  amendments  to  the 
MDTA  have  included  authority  to  provide 
for  basic  education  and  supportive  serv- 
ices and  to  use  private  schools  and  train- 
ing facilities,  plus  a  range  of  amendments 
to  the  allowance  provisions  to  permit  In- 
creased dollar  amounts  of  assistance  for 
trainees  during  their  course  of  instruc- 
tion. The  act  provides  benefits  for  the 
youth  and  the  adult,  the  uneducated- 
miskilled  and  the  skilled,  the  new  entrant 
to  the  work  force  and  the  long-term  un- 
employed. This  bUl  simply  provides  for 
an  additional  period  of  Ume  for  the  act 
to  come  of  age  through  additional  ex- 
perience gained  from  administration  of 
its  provisions.  One  way  for  the  maturing 
process  to  progress  is  to  permit  tech- 
niques   undertaken    on    a    small    scale 
and/or  experimental  basis  to  catch  hold. 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  to  assure 
you  that  the  committee  will  continue  to 
observe  the  administration  of  the  MDTA 
In  the  next  3  years  with  the  same  thor- 
oughness it  has  shown  during  the  past  5 
years.  In  introducing  this  bill,  today,  I 
am  also  confident  that  the  program's 
quality  of  excellence  through  its  experi- 
mental phase  will  be  exceeded  during  the 
next  3-year  period. 


November  28,  1967 
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FATHER  MARQUETTE  LOCK 


This  sample,  representative  of  about 
25  percent  of  those  trainees  In  the 
Christmas  tree  project,  Indicates  that 
initially  there  was  an  average  Increase 
of  about  $400  income  per  person  above 
their  efforts  prior  to  training.  Over 
longer  period  of  time,  participants  will 
be  able  to  use  their  skills  to  produce  a 
better  crop  on  a  year-round  basis  and 
substantially  increase  their  annual  earn- 
ings. These  Vermonters  have  been  able 
to  retain  their  residence  and  their  way 
of  life,  and  have  gained  greater  financial 
independence. 

The  MDTA  is  a  conveyor  of  benefits  to 
unemployed  and  underemployed  individ- 
uals in  our  society.  As  such.  It  must  be 
able  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Individuals, 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  the  act  has 
shown  that  it  is  an  instrument  adaptable 
to  changes  In  these  needs. 

When  the  Manpower  Development  and 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  great 
locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  which 
link  Lake  Superior  with  the  other  Great 
Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  sys- 
tem, are  world  famous. 

The  giant  lock  system,  capable  of 
transiting  the  largest  of  the  vessels  ply- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  route,  are  the  busi- 
est in  the  world,  accoimting  for  more 
tonnage  than  the  Suez  and  Panama 
Canals  combined.  The  locks  are  not  only 
vital  to  the  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes 
region,  but  they  are  among  the  most 
popular  tourist  attractions  In  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  in  1968,  two  Important 
events  wiU  take  place  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

In  the  first  place,  a  new  lock  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  "New  Poe  lock  "  will 
be  dedicated  in  June.  Constructed  by  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  this  new  lock 
will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 

Second,  1968  will  mark  the  tercen- 
tennial anniversary  of  the  founding  of 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  by  Father  Jacques 
Marquette,  the  French  missionary  whose 
explorations  brought  civilization  to  the 
heartland  of  America,  and  opened  the 
way  to  early  French  settlement  of  vast 
areas  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

It  happens  that  the  new  lock  will  be 
located  at  almost  the  same  spot  where 
Father  Marquette  first  set  foot  on  our 
land. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Representative  Ruppi, 
I  believe  these  two  historic  events  should 
be  recognized  In  an  appropriate  manner. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference,  a  bUl 
which  would  designate  the  new  lock  at 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  the  "Father  Mar- 
quette lock." 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2696)  to  designate  the  New 
Poe  lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  as 
the  Father  Marquette  lock,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Griffin,  weis  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMENDMENT  NO.   474 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath],  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  us.  Jointly,  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
for  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  at  the 
desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTIONS  TO  SUSPEND 
THE  RULE— AMENDMENTS  TO 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1968 

AMENDMENT  NO.  478 

Mr.  PASTORE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL,  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rxiles  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice 
in  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  jKaragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propoelng  to  the  bill  (HJt.  13803) 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, the  following  amendment,  namely: 
Page  23,  after  line  5,  insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  404.  The  Joint  resolution  of  October  6, 
1967  (Public  Law  90-102) ,  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  'December  2.  1067'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  'December  18,  1967*." 

Mr.  PASTORE  also  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  13893,  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fi.scal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 

AMKNOMKNT  NO.  476 

Mrs.  SMITH  submitted  the  following 
notice  In  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  XL.  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give  notice 
In  writing  that  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13893) 
making  appropriations  for  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1068,  and  for  other  purposes, 
the  following  amendment,  namely:  Page  15, 
after  line  16,  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Ssc.  119.  Hereafter,  none  of  the  funds  ob- 
tained or  authorized  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  notes  imder  authority  of  paragraph 
111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1048  or  paragraph  413(b)(4)(F)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  discharging  liabilities  under 
any  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties)  Issued  under  sections 
221(b)  and  234  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1061.  secUons  202(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1054,  and  section 
111(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948.  Any  portion  of  the  fimds  in  the  re- 
serve established  pursuant  to  section  222(e) 
of  the  Foreign  Asslsttince  Act  cA  1061  which 
are  attributable  to  the  funds  realized  from 
the  sale  of  notes  specified  in  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  cancel  all  such  notes  and  sums 
owing  and  unpaid  thereon,  including  Inter- 
est to  date  of  cancellation." 

Mrs.  SMITH  also  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  her.  to 
House  bill  13893,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(For  text  of  amendment  referred  to, 
see  the  foregoing  notice.) 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967— AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.  477 

Mr.  BREWSTER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  478 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  House  bill  7977,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  479 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH  submitted  an 
amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  7977.  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
name  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 


[Mr.  Yarborottgh]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  (6.  2395)  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  es- 
tablish regulations  prohibiting  certain 
broadcasting  of  advertising  of  cigarettes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  its  next  printing,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hast],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyb],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeb],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S. 
2614)  to  amend  chapter  55  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  addi- 
tional dental  care  for  dependents  of  ac- 
tive duty  members  of  the  imiformed 
services. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  Is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

LaVem  R.  Dllweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  term  of  3  years  from  Octo- 
ber 22,  1967 — ^reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  December  5,  1967.  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  28,  1967.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi 
Yu: 

S.  706.  An  act  to  amend  section  37  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1016; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Coliunbla  Trafllc  Act,  1026,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1040,  as  amended,  to  elimi- 
nate requirements  that  applications  for 
motor  vehicle  title  certificates  and  certain 
Hen  Information  related  thereto  be  submitted 
under  oath; 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  amend  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612).  as  amended; 

8.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang;  and 

S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington   certain    lands    In    the    counties    at 
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YaUma  and  Klttlta«.  Wash.,  in  exchange  for 
certain  otber  lands,  and  for  other  purposee. 
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"THE  GENESIS  OP  THE  CONTRAC- 
TUAL THEORY  AND  THE  INSTAL- 
LATION OF  THE  DUKES  OP  CARIN- 
THIA"— BOOK  BY  PROP.  JOSEPH 

FELICUAN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  book  entitled  "The  Genesis  of  the  Con- 
tractual Theory  and  the  Installation  of 
the  Dukes  of  Carinthia,"  was  published 
by  Prof.  Joseph  FellcUan  a  member  of 
the  teaching  sta£f  of  St.  Johns  College, 
Cleveland.  In  this  work  Dr.  Felicijan  ex- 
plores the  impact  of  Bodin's  famous 
"Republic"  upon  the  formulation  of  the 
contractual  theory  of  government  in 
general,  and  in  particular,  its  impact 
upon  Thomas  Jefiferson  and  the  drafting 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  Jefferson's  copy  of  Bodin's  work 
Professor  FelicUan  discovered  that  Jef- 
ferson had  initialed  two  pages.  On  one 
page  was  Bodin's  definition  and  charac- 
terization of  a  tyrant,  which  was  quite 
similar  in  concept  to  phrases  used  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  On  the 
other  initialed  page  was  a  description  of 
the  installation  of  the  Dukes  of  Carin- 
thia, a  Slovenian  ritual  which  may  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  founding  of 
our  own  great  country.  According  to  Dr. 
Felicijan: 

Jefferson  evidently  considered  the  ancient 
ritual  of  the  Installation  of  the  Dukes  of 
Carinthia  a  common  law  precedent  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  Contractual  Theory 
upon  which  he  based  his  claim  for  the 
American  Independence. 

These  remarkable  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Felicijan,  based  upon  his  extensive  study 
in  the  area,  are  worthy  of  note  both  be- 
cause of  their  historical  importance  and 
the  practical  lessons  which  we  can  leam 
from  them. 

Now  the  contractual  theory  of  govern- 
ment has  been  used  by  many  philoso- 
phers as  a  conceptual  tool  by  which  they 
could  explain  the  relation  between  the 
governing  and  those  governed.  The 
theory  begins  with  several  assumptions, 
one  being  that  all  men  are  equal  In  a 
political  sense,  and  from  this  the  con- 
clusion that  no  one  person  has  a  natural 
right  to  rule  another.  But  we  all  know 
that  a  society  has  to  have  some  form  of 
government. 

Based  upon  these  counterpoised  as- 
sumptions— the  denial  of  the  natural 
right  to  govern  and  the  need  for  govern- 
ment— there  developed  the  theory  that 
there  is  a  contract  between  those  who 
are  to  rule  and  those  who  are  to  be  ruled, 
and  each  party  has  rights  and  obliga- 
tions under  this  contract.  This,  Mr. 
President,  Is  the  contractual  theory 
stated  in  its  most  basic  terms.  It  is  a 
useful  concept  in  that  one  can  describe 
governmental  problems  and  powers  by 
describing  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Many  objected  to  the  theory,  including 
those  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  They  claimed  that 
while  the  theory  was  interesting  it  was, 
nevertheless,  a  part  of  the  philosophers' 
dream  world.  No  society  ever  made  such 
a  contract  with  those  who  ruled  It,  they 
contended.  Indeed.  Jefferson  may  have 


felt  that  way  himself  at  one  time.  But  he 
found  historical  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

When  Jefferson  read  Bodin's  "Repub- 
lic," he  learned  of  the  ancient  Slovenian 
ritual  known  as  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Carinthia.  This  custom,  which 
was  still  being  practiced  during  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  was  living 
proof  that  the  social  contract  did,  in  fact, 
exist,  at  least  among  the  Slovenians. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  from  Dr. 
Felicljan's  book  where  he  quotes  Bodin's 
description  of  this  unique  Slovenian 
custom: 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  this 
custom  observed  in  Carinthia,  where  even 
today  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Saint 
Vlt\i8  one  can  see  a  stone  of  marble  in  a 
meadow.  Surrounded  by  the  people  and  hold- 
ing a  black  cow  with  his  right  hand  and  an 
emaciated  mare  with  his  left,  a  peasant 
moimted  this  stone.  This  duty  belonged  to 
him  by  right  of  succession.  He  who  was  all 
garbed  In  red,  with  baimers  carried  In  front 
of  the  duke.  All  were  proper  in  dress  except 
the  duke  who  walked  dressed  as  a  poor  shep- 
herd with  a  shepherd's  crook  In  his  hand. 
The  peasant  sitting  on  the  stone  cried  out  in 
Slovenian:  "Who  comes  forward  so  boldly?" 
The  people  answered  that  this  was  the 
prince.  Then  the  peasant  asked  again;  "Can 
he  be  a  Judge?  Is  he  concerned  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  country?  Was  he  born  a  free 
man?  Does  he  observe  the  true  religion?" 
They  answered:  "He  Is  and  he  will  be."  Then 
the  peasant  slapped  the  duke  gently.  After 
having  promised  the  peasant  he  would  be 
exempt  from  public  burdens,  the  duke 
mounted  the  stone  and  brandishing  the 
sword  he  promised  the  people  to  be  a  right- 
eous Judge.  He  attended  the  mass  stiU  clad 
in  the  same  vestments.  Then  he  donned  the 
ducal  vestments  and  returned  to  the  stone, 
where  homage  and  the  oath  of  fealty  were 
rendered  him. 

Notice  the  strong  elements  of  democ- 
racy and  the  American  attitude  toward 
government  reflected  in  this  custom  of 
the  Slovenian  people  living  in  Carinthia. 
The  duke-to-be  did  not  wear  fancy 
clothes:  he  was  dressed  as  a  man  of  the 
people.  The  peasant  on  the  stone  as- 
sumed an  indifferent  attitude  toward 
his  future  leader  until  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  had  been  reached. 

Also  notice,  if  you  will,  the  questions 
asked  of  the  duke.  "Can  he  be  a  judge? 
Is  he  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
the  countiy?"  He  was  not  asked  whether 
he  was  a  nobleman,  whether  he  was 
wealthy  or  famous,  nor  was  he  asked 
whether  any  interest  group  would  receive 
special  consideration.  Notice  also,  Mr. 
President,  who  promised  first.  It  was  the 
duke.  He  had  to  promise  to  be  a  righteous 
judge  before  the  people  swore  allegiance. 

The  Slovenians  believed  that  the  power 
to  govern  rested  with  the  people  who  were 
to  be  governed,  not  those  who  were  gov- 
erning. They  believed  that  their  rulers 
should  be  men  of  the  people,  of  all  the 
people.  They  believed  that  the  true  quali- 
ties of  those  in  government  should  be 
competency  and  concern.  They  believed 
that  their  leaders  had  a  solemn  duty  to 
the  people  to  be  righteous.  And  we  Ameri- 
cans believe  in  these  same  principles  to- 
day. So  did  Thomas  Jefiferson  during  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Perhaps  Jefferson's  convictions  were 
confirmed  when  he  read  Bodin's  descrip- 
tion of  this  beautiful  Slovenian  custom,  a 
custom  which  lasted  for  over  1,000  years. 


Maybe  the  American  form  of  government 
was  reafBrmed  because  of  Jefferson's 
reading  about  the  installation  of  the 
Dukes  of  Carinthia.  We  are  grateful,  Mr 
President,  to  Professor  Felicijan  of  St 
John  College  of  Cleveland  for  his  explora- 
tion into  these  possibilities. 


VIETNAM— A  NEW  REASON  FOR  US 
INVOLVEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
various  reasons  at  various  times  have 
been  advanced  by  the  administration  to 
explain  U.S.  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  To  these,  a  new  one  has  been  added 
by  Walt  Rostow,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs, 
and  one  of  the  President's  most  trusted 
advisers  on  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Rostow  is  quoted  by  Look  maga- 
zine's foreign  editor,  J.  Robert  Moskin, 
in  the  issue  of  December  12,  1967,  as  sug- 
gesting that  American  involvement  in 
Vietnam  is  helping  Hanoi  maintain  its 
independence  from  Communist  China. 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  Rostow  di- 
rectly from  that  article: 

I  have  no  doubt  the  men  in  Hanoi  cherish 
their  Independence.  I  do  not  regard  them  In 
any  simple  way  as  puppets.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  left  the  Asian  mainland,  they 
would  themselves  be  hard  put  to  maintain 
their  Independence.  .  .  .  What  made  Tito  pos- 
sible? There  was  very  close  to  him  American 
power  in  Eiirope. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  statement 
almost  unbelievable. 

Mr.  Rostow  seems  to  be  saying  that 
we  are  fighting  in  Vietnam  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  North  Vietnam.  This 
will  surely  come  as  a  shock  to  the  parents 
of  those  Americans  fighting  in  South 
Vietnam  against  the  armies  of  North 
Vietnam. 

There  Is  understandable  confusion 
about  the  war  in  Vietnam — about  our 
reasons  for  becoming  Involved  in  the  first 
place;  and  about  the  way  in  which  the 
war  is  being  conducted. 

Mr.  Rostow  has  done  no  service  for 
the  administration  in  suggesting  this  new 
rationale  for  the  American  commitment 
in  Southeast  Asia.  He  is  adding  confusion 
to  an  already  confused  situation. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  DIRKSEN 
FOR  REMARKS  ON  SUPREME 
COURT'S  NULLIFICATION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  regarding  a  statement 
made  In  this  Chamber  some  time  ago  by 
the  minority  leader,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen].  I  did  not  know  the  Senator  was 
present  this  morning. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  always  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Probably  the  Senator 
will  be  pleased  with  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  made  this  statement 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Supreme  Court's  attack  on  our  constitu- 
tional separation  of  powers  among  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judi- 
cial. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  statement. 
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there  were  few  who  paid  heed,  but  even 
then  I  felt  his  words  were  portentous 
and  predicted  they  would  go  down  in  his- 
tory along  with  the  utterances  of  two 
other  great  champions  of  liberty.  Ed- 
mund Burke  and  Lord  Acton. 
Edmund  Burke  said: 

Every  age  has  its  own  politics  and  the  same 
attempts  will  not  be  made  against  a  con- 
stitution fully  formed  and  matured,  that 
were  used  to  destroy  it  in  its  cradle. 

Lord  Acton's  aphorism,  "Power  cor- 
rupts, absolute  power  absolute^  cor- 
rupts," fits  neatly  Into  the  distinguished 
minority  leader's  rationale  in  defense  of 
liberty  and  in  the  means  of  changing  the 
Constitution. 

A  happy  combination  of  Burke,  Acton, 
and  DiRKSEN  Is  made  in  Lowell  Mason's 
newly  published  history  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court — of  Moovalia. 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  will 
come  true.  I  shall  read  a  paragraph  or 
two  from  Lowell's  book,  "The  Bull  on  the 
Bench,"  published  this  week.  What  a 
great  title — "The  Bull  on  the  Bench." 

The  book  describes  a  conference  be- 
tween a  college  professor  and  one  of  Ills 
students  who  wants  to  become  a  dictator 
by  nonviolent  means.  In  other  words,  he 
wants  It  to  appear  that  he  is  following 
lawful  precedent. 

Professor  Bellows  advised  his  pupil, 
Tom  Bullock,  as  they  sat  lunching  to- 
gether in  the  faculty  dining  room: 

The  President  can't  give  you  dictatorial 
powers  "contrary  to  the  expressed  will  of  the 
people  in  every  State  of  the  Union" — but,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  showed,  there  la  mora 
than  one  way  to  skin  a  Constitution! 

Professor  Bellows  reached  into  his 
briefcase  and  pulled  out  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  second  session  of 
the  88th  Congress — 1964. 

Let  me  read  you  what  Everett  Dlrksen 
had  to  say.  Many  statesmen  were  as  erudite 
and  informed  but  I  cite  Dlrksen  because  his 
seniority  in  years  made  truth  more  im- 
portant to  him  than  expediency;  and  his 
position  as  Minority  Leader  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate saved  him  from  the  arrogance  of  power: 

"On  June  16,  1964,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  took  what  may  prove  to  be  the  longest 
step  toward  creating  a  Judicial  dictatorship 
in  this  country.  It  constituted  Itself  a  su- 
preme authority  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  In  every  state  of  the 
Union." 

In  a  later  statement  Dlrksen  said,  "To 
prove  this,  let  these  facts  be  submitted  to  a 
candid  world.  It  has  refused  its  assent  to 
laws,  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good.  It  has  forbidden  governors 
to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
nature,  unless  suspended  till  its  assent 
should  be  obtained." 

Professor  Bellows  paused,  and  added: 
I  wont  bother  to  catalog  his  other  specl- 
flcatlons,  but  if  you  will  read  Dlrksen's 
analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court,  you  will 
find  it  quite  similar  to  Thomas  Jefferson's 
appraisal  of  King  George  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Professor  Bellows  stuck  the  Congres- 
sional Record  back  In  his  briefcase  and 
turned  to  Tom. 

You  dont  need  the  President,  or  Con- 
gress, Just  take  the  appointment  on  the 
Court  the  President  offered  you.  That'll  put 
you  on  the  way  to  do  ail  the  things  you  want 
to  do. 


Mr.  President,  on  the  matter  of  "skin- 
ning a  Constitution,"  those  who  wrote 
our  Constitution  recognized  that  it  should 
be,  in  effect,  an  eternal  and  unchanging 
document  except  as  changed  by  massive 
support  of  the  people  to  meet  par- 
ticular circumstances  which  necessitated 
change.  The  writers  of  our  Constitution 
so  wrote  it  that  to  make  any  change 
would  be  a  laborious  and  practically  in- 
surmountable problem.  They  never  re- 
alized what  was  to  come — that  Is.  the 
changing  of  the  Constitution  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSEN]  that  the  date  of 
June  16,  1964,  would  be  a  day  to  live 
long  and  lamentably  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation  who  recognize  the 
significance  of  the  power  the  Supreme 
Court  has  arrogated  to  itself. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, yesterday  interest  rates  imder  the 
Johnson  administration  established  a 
new  high  with  a  $35  million  trlple-A  bond 
of  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.  being 
sold  to  yield  6%  percent. 

According  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
this  is  the  highest  interest  rate  on  record 
for  a  comparable  bond  since  the  1865-73 
reconstruction  period. 

Unfortunately,  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration has  still  not  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem of  exercising  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
trol over  Government  expenditures  ac- 
tion which  would  eliminate  one  of  the 
major  causes  of  the  present  high  interest 
rates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  notice 
of  this  historic  achievement  of  the  John- 
son Great  Society  as  published  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  28, 
1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Financing     Btjsiness:     Houston     Lighting 

Takes    6.73-Percknt    Annttal    Cost    for 

$35  Million  Bonds  With  Tkiple-A  Rat- 

INO 

New  York. — Interest  rates  have  soared  to 
further  new  heights  for  public  utility  com- 
panies borrowing  on  bonds  to  finance  their 
construction  programs. 

Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.  accepted  a 
6.73%  annual  net  Interest  cost  In  selling  Its 
$35  mUUon  of  trlple-A  rated  first  mortgage 
bonds,  6%%  series  due  Nov.  1,  1997. 

Investment  specialists  said  that  rate  is  the 
highest  on  record  for  a  comparable  bond 
since  the  1865-73  Reconstruction  fjeriod.  It 
tops  by  a  wide  margin  the  6.152%  that  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  Is  paying  annually  for 
the  $75  million  it  raised  Oct.  9  on  trlple-A 
rated  30-year  Q\^%  bonds. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
friend  and  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges  and  the  As- 
sociation of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities at  Columbus.  Ohio.  Senator  Morse 


spoke  to  over  1,000  principal  adminis- 
trative officers  representing  330  public 
colleges  and  universities  enrolling  over 
half  the  students  currently  studying  In 
American  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Senator  Morse  spoke  on  the  subject 
"What  Will  Be  Our  Higher  Education 
Legacy  for  2000  A.D."  He  used  as  a  sub- 
title for  his  speech  a  quotation  from  the 
American  Educational  Philosopher  John 
Dewey,  a  distinguished  Vermonter, 
"Questions  as  Big  as  the  World  and  as 
Enduring  as  Eternity." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
broadly  outlined  the  guidelines  of  a  pro- 
gram to  help  solve  some  of  these 
problems. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  benefits  such  a 
program  would  bring  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world — 

He  told  his  audience — 
it  would  be  my  hope  they  could  answer 
Dewey  with  the  ringing  affirmative  that  in 
our  time  we  had  not  failed  to  put  the  eternal 
questions  strongly  and  matched  them  with 
our  appropriate  and  compassionate  answers. 

As  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  my  col- 
leagues' eminence  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion is  well  known  to  me  as  it  is  to  most 
educators  in  our  country.  Mr.  President. 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Morse's  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Questions  as  Big  as  the  woru)  and  as  En- 

DTTSINO   AS    EtERNITT 

(An  address  of  Senator  Watne  Morse,  Demo- 
crat of  Oregon,  Chairman,  Education  Sub- 
committee, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  to  the  general  session  of 
the  Joint  convention  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Orant  Oolleges  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Nov.  14,  1967) 

President  Jensen,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Members  of  the  Associations,  and  friends: 

We  live  it  seems  in  the  decade  of  the  cen- 
tennial observance.  So  many  advances  made 
In  the  past  100  years  are  being  reviewed,  as 
In  area  after  area  courses  are  chartered  for 
the  next  moves  forward. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  can  gain  a  per- 
spective, if  we  pause  to  look  back  from  where 
we  started,  so  that  we  can  gain  for  the  time 
that  It  takes  to  breathe,  a  respite  from  the 
pressure  to  move  onward  to  our  dimly  seen 
goals. 

This  great  audience  of  distlng\ilshed  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  understand- 
ing and  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  the 
past,  and  through  that  understanding  trans- 
mitting it  and  minting  it  anew  for  each  gen- 
eration of  students,  is  visible  proof  that  an 
idea  can  become  reality  through  faith  and 
works. 

For  It  took  both  to  bring  Into  being  the 
great  Institutions  of  learning  which  comprise 
your  Associations.  You  are  a  great  national 
treasure  and  a  unique  national  resource 
whose  value  Increases  each  year  to  all  of  our 
citiflens.  You  are  a  national  treasure,  becaxise 
from  your  laboratories,  your  libraries  and 
classrooms  come  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  all  of  their  fellow  citizens,  in  industry, 
government,  labor,  business  and  agriculture. 
Surely  these  products  of  your  teaching  are 
the  only  lasting  treasure  that  a  nation  can 
have. 

You  are  a  unique  resource,  because  of  your 
origins.  You  carry  on  proudly  the  American 
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tradition  of  democracy.  You  are  not  ashamed 
to  stem  from  the  colleges  of  the  mechanic 
arts  of  your  founding,  for  you  realize  that 
the  dream  of  the  architect  must  be  based 
upon  engineering  principles,  that  the  voice 
of  the  advocate  or  the  hand  of  the  svirgeon 
Is  to  be  used  In  the  service  of  the  client,  un- 
stlntlngly,  and  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

This  Is  the  goldsmith  hallmark  of  the  pro- 
fessional. That  he  performs  his  service  to 
meet  and  answer  human  needs.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  discipline  you  have  accepted  that  you 
do  not  measure  the  quality  of  your  offering 
by  the  monetary  reward  you  receive. 

So  I  salute  you  for  the  past  services  each 
of  you.  and  each  of  your  associations  has  ren- 
dered to  the  common  good.  I  thank  you  as 
the  representative  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  the  contributions  you  have  made 
In  every  area  and  discipline.  I  am  confident 
that  In  more  than  full  measure  you  will  ful- 
fill the  tasks  and  obligations  that  the  cen- 
tury ahead  will  bring. 

It  Is  fitting  that  a  prophetic  voice  of  forty 
years  ago  should  again  be  heard  on  an  occa- 
sion such  as  this:  Does  the  metal  of  It  still 
ring  true? 

"Secondary  education  is  asleep.  It  is  dream- 
ing of  I.Q.'s,  of  discipline  as  against  super- 
vision, of  conformity  to  the  requirements 
for  college,  of  methodologies,  of  pedagogies, 
of  the  isness  of  many  inconsequential  whys — 
but  for  questions  as  big  as  the  world  and 
as  enduring  as  eternity,  she  has  neither 
eye  nor  ear.  Human  relationships,  the  strug- 
gle against  war.  the  economic  chaos  of  the 
world,  hate  between  races  and  religions,  the 
moral  delapldation  of  mankind,  the  dis- 
integration of  the  fireside,  the  apparent  tri- 
umph of  the  material  over  the  spiritual — 
all  these  receive  but  a  passing  glance." 

John  Dewey  spoke  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, but  in  a  sense,  it  applies,  or  should 
apply,  to  all  educational  endeavor.  These 
larger  questions  are  your  grist  for  milling. 
Tour  primary  function  is  to  equip  each  gen- 
eration of  your  students  with  the  Intellectual 
tools  they  need  to  fashion  their  answers 
based  upon  principle,  to  these  eternal  ques- 
tions. 

So  although  I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
setting  forth  on  a  value  free  basis,  that  which 
Is,  I  regard  this  only  as  a  prerequisite  for 
the  more  vital  measurement,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  existing  against  the  model  of 
what  ought  to  be. 

We  can  take  comfort,  some  comfort  at 
least,  that  the  1960's  have,  as  never  before, 
refiected  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  the  need  to  expand  at  every  level  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  young 
people. 

More  young  Americans  now  are  attending 
better  schools  and  are  being  exposed  to  more 
Information  at  every  level  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  through  post-graduate  study  than  any 
predecessor  generation.  But  this  Is  not 
enough. 

Despite  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of 
Federal  aid  which  was  added  to  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  budgets  of 
a  few  of  our  schools,  urban  and  rural,  who 
needed  It  most,  as  a  Senator,  I  feel  my 
efforts  have  been  Inadequate  when  I  am  told 
In  our  hearings : 

"In  one  community,  for  example,  a  princi- 
pal received  ESEA  funds  to  provide  free 
school  lunches  for  100  children  for  each  day 
of  the  school  year.  But  there  were  300  eligible 
children  in  the  school.  In  order  to  distribute 
the  school  lunches  equally,  the  principal  de- 
cided to  feed  all  300  children  once  every  three 
days  rather  than  feeding  100  children  every 
day.  There  was  considerable  concern  In  the 
community  because  the  Negro  parents  could 
not  understand  why  their  children  did  not 
get  fed  every  day.  This  le  fairly  typical  of 
the  lack  of  communication  between  the 
school  and  the  community  and  it  Is  Indeed 
unfortunate." 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  how  a  remedial  read- 


ing program  can  get  started  and  work  well 
unless  first  the  physiological  need  of  the 
child  for  food  Is  met.  Obviously  in  that  school 
system,  the  greatest  improvement  they  could 
hope  for  would  follow  from  the  installation 
of  what  most  of  us  thought  was  a  standard 
program  since  the  1930b.  I  have  been  voting 
for  school  l\inch  programs  every  Congress 
since  I  entered  the  Senate,  and  I  am  appalled 
that  we  have  not  yet  managed  to  provide 
sufficient  resources  from  the  agricultural 
abundance  your  schools  have  brought  Into 
being  through  the  work  you  have  done  with 
the  American  fanner,  to  clear  from  the  learn- 
ing path  of  some  of  our  children  this  un- 
necessary and  morally  Indefensible  obstruc- 
tion. 

What  relevance  has  this  for  you?  Ask  your- 
self what  you  did  when  the  appropriations 
bill  for  agriculture  was  up?  You  supported, 
I  am  sure,  the  school  lunch  program,  but 
were  you  not  more  concerned  with  items 
more  Immediately  related  to  your  opera- 
tions? 

In  the  second  centttry  of  your  service  to  the 
American  people  do  you  not  have  an  enlarged 
responsibility  to  make  better  known  to  the 
Congress  and  to  your  State  legislatures  the 
findings  of  your  research  in  urban  and  rural 
sociology,  the  results  of  your  Interdiscipli- 
nary studies,  so  that  effective  programs  can 
be  developed  to  meet  these  human  needs? 

If  you  enlarge  your  horizons  to  reach  Into 
and  criticize  constructively  the  ways  things 
are  being  done.  If  you  develop  and  advocate 
sound  solutions  to  these  problems,  using  as 
tools  the  authorities  such  as  those  contained 
in  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  relating  to  community  service  and  uni- 
versity extension  programs,  then  you  will 
help  to  create  for  your  many  other  concerns 
the  climate  of  opinion  which  can  assist  you 
In  solving  your  institutional  financial 
problems. 

I  have  spoken  of  your  Institutions  as  being 
a  national  resource,  well  aware  that  a  na- 
tional resource  whether  It  be  timber,  water- 
power,  ore  or  oil,  can  be  harvested  and  con- 
served or  it  can  be  willfully  and  shockingly 
wasted  through  exploitation. 

To  discharge  the  responsibilities  I  eon  sug- 
gesting will  require  an  additional  commit- 
ment of  money  and  talent.  If  other  areas  of 
equal  validity  are  not  be  cut  back  or  Ignored. 
I  propose  to  help  you  in  every  way  that  I  can 
to  develop  new  sources  of  financing  through 
additions  to  existing  legislative  authorities, 
not  because  of  your  institutions  per  se,  but 
because  I  am  convinced  that  It  is  in  the 
Interest  of  all  of  our  citizens  that  we  develop 
better  ways  of  providing  a  full  range  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  to  our  young  people. 

But  I  put  to  you  the  necessity  of  your  ef- 
fort with  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
obtain  the  full  appropriation  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  programs  as  well. 

Let  MB  first  take  a  look  at  the  specifics. 

nruc  IV  NDXA  vkllowships 

Currently  7600  NDEA  fellowships  are  au- 
thorized, that  Is  to  say  that  budget  estimates 
sufficient  to  support  that  niunber  can  be 
submitted. 

The  President  asked  only  for  6,460  new 
fellowships  for  fiscal  1968,  the  current  fiscal 
year  at  a  cost,  for  these  and  for  funding  the 
second  and  third  year  costs  of  the  12,000  fel- 
lowships previovisly  awarded,  of  $96.6  million. 

The  signed  appropriations  bUl  carried  only 
$86.6  million. 

What  are  the  results?  You  know  them  only 
too  well. 

The  answer  I  received  when  I  asked  the 
question  of  the  Office  of  Education  was : 

"Should  the  requested  appropriation  of 
$96,000,000  be  reduced  by  $10,000,000  to  $86,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1968.  the  number  of 
students  who  could  enter  the  first  year  of 
the  three-year  period  of  college  teacher  train- 
ing in  September,  1968  would  be  reduced 
from  5.460  to  3,326  (since  the  second  and 
third  year  commitments  to  12,000  students 


already  In  tenure  represent  a  continuing 
prior  obligation  of  the  NDEA  Title  IV  pro- 
gram). 

"The  practical  effect  would  be  to  reduce  by 
46  percent  of  the  level  of  first  year  support 
available  to  the  universities  and  graduate 
colleges  of  the  United  States  in  the  training 
of  future  college  and  university  teachers. 
Every  one  of  the  193  leading  graduate  schools 
of  the  60  States  would  find  their  level  of 
support  for  first  year  fellows  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  In  1968-69  as  com- 
pared with  1967-68  should  the  requested  ap- 
propriation for  FY  1968  be  reduced  from 
$96,000,000  to  $86,000,000. 

"The  Impact  of  this  sharp  reduction  In 
the  first  year  support  for  the  training  of 
college  and  university  teachers  comes  at  a 
time  of  sharply  Increasing  need  for  teach- 
ers trained  at  the  doctoral  level  In  our  rapid- 
ly expanding  national  network  of  junior  col- 
leges, four  year  colleges,  senior  colleges,  and 
public  and  private  universities.  The  proposed 
46  percent  reduction  in  first  year  NDEA  Title 
IV  fellowships  comes  at  the  same  time  at 
projected  reductions  in  most  other  Federal 
programs  for  pre-doctoral  training  of  scien- 
tists and  scholars  to  meet  our  rising  national 
need  for  specialists  trained  at  the  doctoral 
level." 

ACADEMIC  FACIUTIES  OONBTSUCTION 

The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  has  helped  to  build  many  libraries  and 
classrooms.  It  Is  authorized  at  $728  million 
for  this  year.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1968  was  $459.7  million.  Testimony  on 
construction  needs  for  academic  facilities 
from  college  and  university  witnesses  sug- 
gests a  total  capital  Investment  need  of 
about  $4,375  billion  each  year.  If  we  are  to 
admit  the  students  who  apply  under  current 
standards  of  acceptability. 

The  contrast  between  the  provision  made 
and  the  model  of  what  ought  to  be  provided 
is  pretty  clear. 

Yet  you  and  your  colleagues  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  make  clear  to  the  Congress  that 
curtailment  in  this  area  Is  surely  penny-wise 
pound-foolish  economy. 

Your  boards  of  trustees  ought  to  be  point- 
ing this  out  too,  to  the  newspaper  editors  of 
this  country  and  to  the  banking  community. 
For  education  Is  a  good  Investment  of  the 
public  funds.  It  returns  a  higher  dividend 
than  almost  anything  else  to  our  economy. 

OTHXa  ASKAS  OF  UNDXKIT7NDIN0 

The  International  Education  Act  is  the 
prime  example  of  a  program  of  promise  and 
potentiality  which  has  been  birth-strangled 
through  non-funding.  Your  Congress  would 
not  even  give  the  Act  seed  money  to  start  its 
operations. 

The  Teacher  Corps  received  $13.6  million 
rather  than  the  $33  million  asked  for  by  the 
President. 

Only  half  of  the  $2.4  billion  appropriations 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  authorization  was  funded. 

These  are  examples  of  areas  where  you 
could,  and  In  my  view  should  have  a  great 
concern.  Yotir  students  are  those  who  come 
from  the  nation's  public  schools.  TTnless  the 
quality  of  their  preparation  Is  high,  you  are 
saddled  with  the  cost  of  remedial  work. 

So  I  would  counsel  you  to  watch  the 
budget  that  Is  submitted  in  January  for  next 
year.  Analyze  the  Implications  contained  In 
It  early  and  make  known  vigorously  your 
views  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  funding  pro- 
posed. In  your  meetings  adopt  measures 
which  will  let  your  professional  staff  who  are 
very  able  and  dedicated  keep  you  Informed 
so  that  you  can  act  at  each  key  point  In  the 
process  with  maximum  effect. 

But  beyond  this,  and  for  the  future,  for 
the  long  haul  as  we  leave  this  century  and 
enter  the  next,  I  believe  that  the  national 
Interest  calls  for  a  new  departure  for  meet- 
ing more  adequately  the  operational  as  well 
as  the  capital  costs  of  higher  education. 
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We  shall  soon  be  In  hearings  on  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  If  your  de- 
liberations at  this  meeting  produce  recom- 
mendations for  a  beginning  In  this  area  of 
future  financial  assistance,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  your  witnesses  In  the  course 
of  those  hearings. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  policy 
coosiderations  which  such  proposals  should 
contain  If,  in  my  judgment,  they  are  to  com- 
mand effective  support  In  the  Senate. 

First,  the  aid  proposed  should  encompass 
both  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

Second,  It  should  recognize  the  advisabili- 
ty of  support  being  extended  to  all  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  whether  they  be 
3  year,  4  year,  or  university  level  Including 
those  aggregates  of  4  year  undergraduate 
institutions  which  have  ties  with  a  common 
graduate  center. 

Third,  provision  should  be  made  for  equit- 
able distribution  of  the  aid  given  In  terms 
of  the  students  each  serves  to  all  geograph- 
ical areas  of  this  country,  with  particular 
stress  in  building  graduate  capacity  In  those 
areas  which  now  have  limited  capabilities  In 
this  area. 

Fourth,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
costly  nature  of  research  activities  and  addi- 
tional levels  of  compensation  should  be 
awarded  for  this  function. 

Sixth,  because  of  the  historic  development 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  certain 
of  our  Institutions  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  attained  a  pre- 
eminence which  has  resulted  in  their  be- 
coming In  recent  years  the  prime  receivers  of 
Federal  funds  from  our  defense  and  space 
agencies  and  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  Is  understandable  and  by 
no  means.  In  my  judgment.  Improper.  But 
one  of  the  attributes  of  a  politician  is  the 
ability  to  count  legislative  and  appropria- 
tions noses.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  for 
adoption  of  a  program  and  the  initial  and 
continued  funding  of  a  program,  it  would  be 
well  to  incorporate  into  the  formula  a  maxi- 
mum celling  for  funding  in  any  one  year,  to 
any  one  institution. 

I  have  been  reviewing  draft  legislation  of 
this  character.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
uses  to  which  such  funds  as  are  generated 
under  the  formula  approach  I  have  briefly 
sketched  could  be  put  would  be  of  a  broadly 
permissive  nature,  one  patterned  after  the 
operation  and  maintenance  language  which 
governs  the  present  use  of  PX.  874  funds  to 
local  school  districts  In  our  Federally  im- 
pacted areas  programs,  but  I  would  also  hope 
that  It  would  contain  a  recognition  that  the. 
land-grant  college  concept,  so  successful  In 
agriculture,  could  be  itself  transmuted  into 
an  equivalent  ideal  of  service  to  the  metro- 
politan areas  which  house  an  ever  increasing 
proportion  of  our  population. 

If  with  your  help,  we  csm  evolve  a  new 
program  of  broadly  based  support  for  our  col- 
leges, your  successors  who  meet  here  or  else- 
where In  the  year  2067  will  have  cause  to 
sing  your  praises. 

And  as  a  consequence  of  the  benefits 
such  a  program  would  bring  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
they  could  answer  Dewey  with  the  ringing 
affirmation  that  In  our  time  we  had  not  failed 
to  put  the  eternal  questions  strongly  and 
matched  them  with  our  appropriate  and 
compassionate  answers. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  RECOM- 
MENDS ELIMINATION  OF  FINAN- 
CIAL BARRIERS  IN  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  In 
a  telephone  address  to  the  joint  conven- 
tion of  the  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 


Grant  Colleges  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
on  November  15,  1967,  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  issued  three  challenges  to  the 
Nation  to  be  met  between  now  and  1976. 
Among  these  challenges  was  a  central 
theme  of  improving  the  higher  educa- 
tional system  of  this  Nation.  In  doing  so, 
the  President  said: 

By  1976,  let  us  strike  down  the  last  finan- 
cial barriers  to  higher  education.  Let  us  make 
it  a  national  policy  that  you  don't  have  to 
be  born  rich  to  acquire  training  In  this 
country,  to  acquire  educational  resources  and 
to  get  a  college  education.  Let  the  father 
of  a  child  who  is  born  in  a  i>oor  cabin  with 
a  purple  vine  growing  around  the  door  have 
an  opportimlty  to  get  a  college  education  Just 
as  the  son  of  America's  richest  philanthro- 
pist. 

It  pleases  me,  Mr.  President,  to  note 
these  comments  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  introduced  an 
amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
which  would  declare  it  to  be  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  universal  educational 
opportunity  be  provided  in  this  coimtry 
without  regard  to  financial  needs  of  stu- 
dents. This  amendment  would  authorize 
a  study  of  all  the  alternate  financial 
means  of  providing  such  universal  edu- 
cation so  that  we  might  better  be  able 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  President 
when  he  says,  "Let  us  strike  down  the 
last  financial  barriers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  of  the  President  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  to  set  forth  the  challenge  which 
he  has  placed  before  this  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
W81S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Convention  op   Educational   Leaders 

(The   President's  telephone  remarks   to  the 

joint  convention  of  the  Association  of  State 

Colleges  and  Universities  and  the  National 

Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 

Orant  Colleges  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Nov.  16, 

1967) 

Doctor  Comette,  Doctor  Jensen,  college 
presidents  and  leaders  of  higher  education, 
I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
words  and  the  citation  you  just  referred  to. 
I  wish  I  could  be  there  with  you  this  morn- 
ing, but  I  do  have  a  busy  day  here.  That  Is 
impossible. 

E^ric  Hoffer  said  not  long  ago:  "America  is 
the  only  new  thing  In  history."  He  touched 
on  a  theme  that  has  been  sounded  by  many 
observers,  both  native  and  foreign.  But  what 
really  makes  America  new?  That  is  what  we 
want  to  find  out.  What  makes  America  new? 
What  makes  America  different? 

The  answers  range  far  afield — and  some- 
times far  astray:  Skyscrapers  are  something 
different  about  America.  Supermarkets  and 
6uperhighwa3rs;  mass  production  and  mass 
consumption;  the  melting  pot;  rock->and-roll; 
chewing  gum  and  soft  drinks. 

But  a  better  answer  to  what  makes  Amer- 
ica new  or  what  makes  lis  different  It  seems 
to  me,  lies  there  with  you  this  morning  In 
your  meeting;  and  In  the  purpose  to  which 
you  leaders  of  our  education  are  dedicated. 

In  England,  5  percent  of  the  young  men 
and  women  go  to  college. 

In  Germany,  8  percent.  In  France,  16  per- 
cent. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  24  percent. 

In  America,  43  percent — compared  to  6 
percent  in  England,  8  in  Germany,  16  in 
Prance,  24  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  dif- 
ferent America,  43  percent  and  it  is  still 
climbing. 

Seven  percentage  points  It  has  climbed  In 


the  last  4   years  of  which  I  am  very,  very 
proud. 

For  the  first  time  In  history,  for  the  first 
time  anywhere  on  earth,  here  in  this  differ- 
ent America  is  a  land  where  the  young  per- 
son can  set  his  sights  on  college  with  the 
real  hope  and  expectation  of  getting  there. 

There  is  a  world  of  social  change  summed 
up  In  this  one  sentence:  More  than  half  of        ■' 
the  young  Americans  in  college  today — more 
than  half  of  them — are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  men  who  never  went  to  college. 

No  slogan  of  democracy,  no  battle  cry  of 
freedom  is  more  stirring  than  the  American 
parent's  simple  statement  which  all  of  you 
have  heard  so  many  times:  "I  want  my  child 
to  go  to  college." 

The  workingman  wants  his  son  to  be  a 
doctor;  the  salesman  wants  his  daughter 
to  be  a  teacher;  the  teacher  wants  her  child 
to  be  a  reporter;  the  housewife  wants  her 
boy  to  be  President.  She  had  better  think 
twice  about  that  one. 

That  rising  ambition  is  one  of  the  great 
stories  of  America  today.  In  recent  years  the 
Federal  Government  has  made  many  major 
commitments — I  am  glad  to  say — to  help  ful- 
fill those  ambitions  which  I  have  just  re- 
counted : 

In  the  last  2  years,  our  Federal  assistance 
to  colleges  and  universities  has  doubled: 
from  $2  billion  to  $4  billion  In  2  years.  The 
Federal  budget  was  just  a  little  over  $4  bil- 
lion— the  entire  Federal  budget — ^when  I 
came  to  Washington  In  Herbert  Hoover's 
administration.  But  it  Is  up  from  $2  billion 
to  $4  billion  in  the  last  2  years. 

Federal  programs  to  help  college  students 
have  increased  by  1,000  percent — scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  work-study  grants:  from 
$147  mUlion  In  1965— $147  million  2  years 
ago— to  $1.6  biUion  this  year — $1.6  blUion  to 
help  college  students. 

Our  commitment,  therefore.  Is  reasonably 
clear,  I  said  shortly  after  I  took  the  oath 
of  President  that  one  of  my  first  goals  would 
be  to  see  that  every  boy  and  girl  In  this  coun- 
try got  all  the  education  that  he  or  she  could 
take. 

We  want  every  young  man  and  woman  to 
have  all  the  education  they  can  absorb. 

But  that  commitment  goes  with  a  very 
high  price  tag: 

For  today,  more  than  6  million  young 
people  already  are  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities. 

In  10  years,  there  are  going  to  be  twice 
that  5  million — or  10  million. 

This  is  equivalent  to  increasing  enroll- 
ments by  60  percent  In  every  single  one  of 
our  existing  colleges  and  universities — in- 
creasing them  by  50  percent  in  10  years — and 
then  establishing  1,000  new  colleges  with 
2,500  students  each. 

Even  as  the  students  crowd  into  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  the  cost  of  educating 
them  is  still  growing. 

In  these  days  in  Washington,  that  Is  one 
thing  that  is  giving  us  a  lot  of  trouble:  the 
Increased  costs  of  the  things  we  are  doing. 

By  1975,  unless  we  can  ease  this  financial 
pinch  some  way,  the  annual  gap — the  gap  I 
am  speaking  of,  between  Income  and  ex- 
penses in  higher  education,  will  be  as  much 
as  $9  billion. 

Yet,  as  we  weigh  these  costs,  we  will  still 
hear  ringing  in  our  ears  all  the  time  the 
demand  of  the  American  parent:  "I  want  my 
chUd  to  go  to  college." 

Then  I  think,  as  leaders,  you  and  I  must 
ask  ourselves,  "What  kind  of  a  college  do  I 
want  my  child  to  go  to?" 

Even  if  we  meet  the  challenge  of  quantity, 
what  about  quality? 

Will  that  child  be  taught  by  an  experienced 
qualified  professor — or  by  an  untrained  as- 
sistant? 

WUl  most  of  the  professors  be  Ph.  D's — or 
only  a  minority  that  have  that  training? 

Will  college  offer  a  challenge  to  the  stu- 
dent— or  win  it  simply  be  a  way  to  pass  the 
time  while  waiting  to  grow  up? 
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The  decisions  must  come  first  from  you 
who  are  leaders  of  higher  education.  You 
must  do  the  planning  and  the  deciding.  That 
la  one  reason  why  I  want  to  talk  to  you  so 
much  today. 

College  leaders  must  decide  how  to  use 
resources  more  wisely:  And  that  decision 
may — and  I  think  will — upset  some  of  the 
cherished  old   traditions: 

Therefore  as  one  who  wants  our  era  to  be 
remembered  as  the  education  era,  this  morn- 
ing I  would  lu-ge  you  education  leaders  to: 
One,  experiment  with  new  ways  to  extend 
the  reach  of  the  teacher  without  short- 
changing the  student. 

If  this  Congress  does  nothing  else  but  pass 
the  public  television  bill  and  If  we  can  con- 
centrate In  this  country  and  around  the 
world  the  Interest  of  educators  In  educa- 
tional television,  there  will  not  only  be  re- 
form but  there  will  be  real  revolution  In 
education. 

Again,  I  think  you  ought  to  seek  more 
support  from  private  sources — and  here  I 
would  say  especially  business  because  busi- 
ness benefits  so  directly  from  higher  educa- 
tion; and  the  better  the  education  generaUy 
the  better  the  profits. 

Second,  we  talk  a  lot  about  States'  rights. 
This  Is  a  right  and  an  obligation  as  well. 
The  States  must  make  some  hard — and  cou- 
rageous— decisions.  They  don't  like  to  make 
them.  But  they  must  make  them. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  Federal  share  of 
total  spending  for  education  has  already 
Jumped  from  16  percent  to  24  percent — not 
quite  doubled,  but  almost.  But  the  share  of 
support  from  State  and  local  government  has 
remained  virtually  \mchanged  and  hasn't 
Jumped  a  bit. 

So  some  States  and  communities  are  carry- 
ing only  a  part  of  the  burden  that  they  must 
bear.  The  courage  to  tax  for  education  should 
not  be  limited  to  lawmakers  at  the  national 
level.  It  does  take  coxirage  to  tax. 

You  look  at  the  polls  on  any  fellow  who 
recommends,  who  has  enough  courage  to 
recommend  that  you  do  increase  taxes  In 
order  to  avoid  inflation,  and  you  will  see  what 
happens  to  that  feUow  If  he  takes  the  cour- 
age to  recommend  It. 

A  man  more  Interested  In  his  poll  than  he 
Is  in  his  people  is  not  going  to  recommend 
the  taxes  for  education. 

So  you  must  pick  your  leaders  with  cour- 
age and  they  must  do  what  is  right  in  the 
knowledge  that  ultimately  the  people  will 
sustain  them. 

Finally,  higher  education  in  the  next  10 
years  I  think  will  call  for  decUlons  from  the 
Federal  Government :  momentous  decisions — 
decisions  from  the  President  and  from  the 
Congress. 

We  are  already — I  think  In  the  last  4 
years — committed  to  do  our  part  and  a  great 
deal  more  than  anyone  ever  felt  we  would 
be  doing  4  years  ago.  But  what  wUl  be  the 
size  and  what  will  be  the  shape  of  the  Fed- 
eral conmiitment  for  the  future? 

We  are  going  to  have  to  find  answers  to 
some  of  these  difficult  questions.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  help  us  provide  the  leader- 
ship to  find  the  answers  and  the  resolutions 
to  those  answers. 

First:  How  can  the  Federal  Government 
best  build  on  the  existing  programs  we  al- 
ready have  to  help  students  pay  their  way,  to 
help  colleges  build  facilities,  to  help  pay  the 
bills  for  research  and  graduate  education? 
That  Is  one  of  the  difficult  questions. 

The  second  one:  How  can  we  find  better 
ways  to  develop  excellence  in  higher  educa- 
tion? Dr.  Gardner,  who  Is  In  my  Cabinet,  Is 
constantly  talking  about  developing  excel- 
lence. I  am  saying  if  that  Is  high  on  your 
agenda  of  difficult  questions  to  be  answered, 
how  can  you — you  leaders  of  higher  educa-' 
tlon — find  better  ways  to  develop  excellence 
In  higher  education? 

Third:  and  I  think  really  quite  Important: 
How  can  we  find  ways  to  help  colleges  and 
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universities  with  the  basic  costs  of  higher 
education? 

The  time  to  begin  looking  at  these  difficult 
questions  Is  yesterday.  It  Is  now,  not  tomor- 
row. I  hope  that  before  you  leave  there  today 
you  win  enlist  as  an  active  participant  in 
trying  to  help  us  answer  some  of  these  diffi- 
cult questions. 

Just  down  the  road  In  1976 — It  will  be 
200  years  from  1776 — we  will  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  our  American  Revolution. 

I  have  Just  gone  through  historic  Virginia. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  read  about  my 
being  at  Yorktown  or  not.  I  am  sure  you 
observed  I  attended  church  Sunday. 

But  as  I  went  through  this  revolutionary 
country,  I  was  thinking  about  not  the  200 
years  since  1776,  but  the  next  100  years— the 
third  century. 

I  am  already  asking  some  of  America's 
most  thoughtful  men  and  women  to  draw 
up  a  blueprint  for  our  third  century — for 
the  next  100  years — and  this  Is  going  to  be 
an  Important  mammoth  undertaking.  I  am 
going  to  ask  them  to  give  us  a  list  of  specific 
goals  for  the  years  to  come — and  an  account- 
ing of  what  they  will  cost. 

So  let  us  declare  today  three  goals  to  be 
achieved  before  we  even  begin  our  third 
century  in  1976: 

By  1976,  let  us  raise  from  half— from  50 
percent — to  two-thirds — 66%  percent — the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who 
enter  college.  That  is  a  goal  we  can  reach; 
not  Just  half  of  the  high  school  graduates 
going  to  college,  let  us  make  a  step  and 
take  on  a  program  of  seeing  that  two-thirds 
of  them  get  to  college. 

By  1976,  let  us  strike  down  the  last  finan- 
cial barriers  to  higher  education.  Let  us  make 
It  a  national  policy  that  you  don't  have  to 
be  born  rich  to  acquire  training  in  this 
country,  to  acquire  educational  resources 
and  to  get  a  college  education. 

Let  the  father  of  a  child  who  is  born  In 
a  poor  cabin  with  a  purple  vine  growing 
around  the  door  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
a  coUege  education  Just  a^  the  son  of  Amer- 
ica's richest  philanthropist. 

By  1976,  let  us  do  these  things— without 
any  Hecllne  in  the  quality,  or  as  Dr  Gard- 
ner would  say.  In  the  excellence  of  higher 
education.  * 

And  let  us  say  to  each  other  today  and 
to  the  Nation:  we  have  only  begun  to  show 
mankind  how  broad  our  vision  Is— and  how 
far  we  plan  to  go. 

So  let  us  get  answers  to  these  difficult 
questions : 

How  can  the  Government  buUd  on  exist- 
ing programs? 

How  can  we  find  better  ways  to  develop 
excellence  In  higher  education? 

How  can  we  find  ways  to  help  colleges  and 
Uon?"  ^**'  ^th  the  costs  of  higher  educa- 

And  between  now  and  1976  let  us  raise 
from  haU  to  two-thirds  the  proportion  of 
high  school  graduates  who  enter  college 

barriers"*    ^^^^    **°^^    ^^^    '"*    financial 

And  let  us  do  these  things  without  any 
decline  In  the  quality  of  higher  education 

Those  are  goals  worth  embracing  because 
as  a  leader  In  education— and  as  a  leader  In 
government  In  the  early  days  of  my  State- 
one  of  our  great  men  said  that,  "Education  Is 
the  guardian  genius  of  democracy.  It  Is  the 
only  dictator  that  free  men  recognize  and  it 
Is  the  only  ruler  that  free  men  wlU  accept." 

So  thoee  of  you  who  are  the  leaders  In  the 
educational  field  have  some  goals  and  have 
some  objectives.  I  want  you  to  work  with  me 
and  I  want  to  work  with  you,  not  to  get 
another  plaque  or  another  award,  but  to  get 
these  goals  that  I  have  Just  outlined  realized 
In  the  time  alloted  to  us. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  be  there  with  you 
today.  I  am  seeing  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
General  Westmoreland,  and  am  having  a 
lunch  with  SecreUry  Rusk  and  others. 


I  do  have  engagements  that  made  that  Im- 
possible. But  I  am  happy  that  you  are  Int«. 
eeted  and  I  am  grateful  for  your  help 

Thank  you  very  much. 


"YOU  AND  YOUTH  AND  THE  LAW- 
ADDRESS  BY  QUINN  TAMM   ' 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
Ident.  last  Tuesday  Mr,  Qulnn  Tamm. 
executive  director  of  the  IntemaUonal 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  gave  a 
speech  before  a  special  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Capital  District  branch  of  Kiwanis 
International. 

Mr.  Tamm  spoke  on  the  subject:  "You 
and  Youth  and  the  Law."  The  substance 
of  his  address  was  that  we  must  increase 
our  efforts  to  fight  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  juvenile  crime. 

Mr.  Tamm  said : 

Every  part  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
Is  undernourished.  ...  To  lament  the  In- 
crease in  crime  and  at  the  same  time  to 
starve  the  agencies  of  law  and  Justice  Is  to 
whistle  In  the  wind. 

I  believe  that  this  speech  Is  of  concern 
to  all  of  us  who  care  about  the  rising 
crime  rate,  especially  among  our  young 
people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Tamm's  speech,  entitled  "You  and  Youth 
and  the  Law."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

You  AND  Youth  and  thk  Law 
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(An  address  by  Qulnn  Tamm.  executive  direc- 
tor. International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  before  a  special  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Capital  District,  Klwanls  International, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Nov.  21,  1967) 
The  single  most  pressing  and  threatening 
aspect  of  the  crime  problem  In  the  United 
States  Is  Juvenile  criminality. 

I  assure  you  that  this  finding  by  the  Pres- 
Ident's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  came  as  no  sur- 
prise to  the  poUce  of  our  Nation. 

As  the  representatives  of  the  one  agency 
in  our  society  concerned  with  the  main- 
tenance of  social  order  twenty-four  horns  a 
day — three  hundred  sixty-five  days  a  year— 
the  police  are  usually  the  first  to  be  Involved 
when  youth  actions  are  contrary  to  public 
welfare. 

It  Is  the  police  who  have  to  contain  the 
ghetto  gangs  from  senseless  killings  and  the 
burning  of  stores  and  residences. 

It  is  the  police  who  have  to  endure  the 
abuse  of  the  "hippie";  It  Is  they  who  have  to 
Inhale  the  "fragrance"  of  the  "fiower  chil- 
dren" while  attempting  to  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  drug  addiction  In  our  youth  popula- 
tion. 

It  U  the  police  who  have  the  sad  and  pain- 
ful duty  of  Informing  parents  that  their  chil- 
dren have  been  apprehended  In  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime. 

And  It  Is  they  who  must  endure  the  ac- 
cusatory pleas  of  some  of  these  parents  that 
"Our  child  is  not  really  bad — and  don't  the 
police  have  better  things  to  do  than  harass 
children?" 

Because  the  police  are  on  this  front  line 
In  the  war  against  crime — they  are  often 
mistakenly  Identified  as  having  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  total  criminal  Justice  system. 

I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  exactly 
what  the  police  Job  Is  In  our  democratic 
system. 

Their  sworn  trust  Is  to  enforce  the  law— 
to  protect  the  lives,  liberties  and  properties 
of  all  citizens; 

To  prevent  crime  and  to  provide  certain 


limited  direction  and  control  for  behavior 
that  is  not  criminal. 

When  a  crime  Is  committed,  the  police  are 
expected  to  find  the  offender — charge  him 
with  the  offense,  and  present  him  to  the 
court — together  with  the  evidence  to  prove 
that  a  crime  was.  In  fact,  committed — and 
specifically  by  the  accused. 

There  Is  nothing  In  these  mandates  that 
exempts  Juveniles  from  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

They,  too,  must  be  held  to  answer  for  the 
offenses  against  society. 

Immaturity  and  Irresponsibility  are  not 
excuses  for  vandalism,  theft,  or  violence. 

Traditionally,  the  police  role  In  the  case 
of  Juvenile  offenders  Is  to  stop  the  offending 
behavior  and /or  take  control  of  the  offender 
80  that  he  will  ultimately  be  required  to 
answer  for  his  transgressions. 

The  policeman  functions  as  a  public  agent 
of  discipline  and  order. 

He  performs  police  functions — functions 
which  must  be  carried  out  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  offender. 

The  difference  Is  In  method  rather  than 
objective  so  far  as  Juvenile  offenders  are 
concerned. 

It  Is  part  of  the  policeman's  responsibility 
to  make  clear  to  the  Juvenile  that  what  he 
has  done  is  in  violation  of  the  law — and  that 
he  has  come  under  the  official  sanction  of 
the  people. 

The  policeman  initiates  action  on  behalf  of 
society  designed  to  correct  the  erring  be- 
havior of  the  child. 

It  Is  not  his  function  to  pUnlsh— to  scold — 
or  to  threaten. 

His  Job  Is  to  decide  when  and  for  what 
reason  It  Is  necessary  to  Intervene — either  on 
behalf  of  society  or  on  behalf  of  the  child — 
to  exercise  the  authority  with  which  he  Is 
Invested  for  Initiating  sanctions  to  control 
conduct  prescribed  by  law. 

He  Is  expected  to  Inform  the  person 
against  whom  sanctions  are  Invoked  ex- 
actly why  he  is  taking  action. 

In  some  Instances — especially  with  Juve- 
niles— he  has  discretion  as  to  whether  to 
hold  the  child  for  disposition  by  the  court — 
or  to  advise,  counsel,  and  make  final  disposi- 
tion himself. 

His  Is  the  first  step  and — In  many  cases — 
the  last  In  the  program  devised  by  society 
for  handling  the  cases  of  Juveniles  who 
violate  the  law  or  engage  In  other  behavior 
detrimental  or  dangerous  to  their  own 
welfare. 

That  this  approach  Is  followed  consci- 
entiously la  verified  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  cases  Involving 
Juveniles  are  resolved  at  the  police  level 
rather  than  through  formal  Juvenile  court 
procedures. 

The  efforts  of  the  police  to  better  equip 
themselves  to  handle  this  major  criminal 
Justice  problem  Is  refiected  In  the  work  of 
our  organization — the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Since  1962.  members  of  our  staff  have  been 
working  on  this  problem  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Youth  Development,  now  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  original  thrust  of  this  effort  was  to 
define  the  police  role  In  handling  youthful 
offenders. 

This  examination  resulted  In  a  definitive 
text  on  the  subject  which  I  siunmarlzed  In 
my  preceding  remarks. 

In  1964,  this  project  was  re-orlented  to 
placing  the  concepts  evolved  Into  practice 
In  police  departments  across  the  country 
with,  I  believe,  notable  success. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  first  two  phases, 
we  have  now  entered  on  the  third  phase  that 
Is  focused  on  developing  improved  relations 
between  the  police  and  youth  communities. 
In  other  words,  we  are  placing  increased 
emphasis  on  the  crime  prevention  phase  of 
law  enforcement. 


This  Is  true — not  only  In  the  Juvenile 
area — ^but  In  aU  police  activities. 

Crime  prevention  has  always  been  a  pri- 
mary objective  of  law  enforcement. 

While  many  leading  police  executives  have 
long  understood  the  Importance  of  this  ob- 
jective— It  has  often  been  relegated  to  sec- 
ondary Importance  because  of  the  commit- 
ment of  available  police  resources  to  detec- 
tion and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

The  Interest  of  our  citizens  has  been  cen- 
tered primarily  on  the  detection  and  appre- 
hension phases  of  law  enforcement  rather 
than  that  of  crime  prevention. 

In  addition,  there  has  been — traditional- 
ly— a  demarcation  between  social  welfare 
service  and  police  service. 

Today,  the  police  and  the  citizens  they 
serve  are  coming  to  the  realization  that  In 
the  attainment  of  the  crime  prevention  ob- 
jective lies  our  greatest  hope  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Both  the  police  and  the  citizen  now  rec- 
ognize that  crime  and  the  conditions  that 
breed  crime — poverty.  Ignorance,  congestion 
of  the  disadvantaged,  social  and  economic 
Inequalities — are  Inseparable. 

It  Is  to  the  credit  of  many  police  leaders 
that  they  have  exercised  their  Initiative  In 
this  area  by  establishing  comprehensive  pro- 
grams In  such  communities  to  forestall  crime. 
It  Is  a  fact  that  as  much  as  fifty  percent 
or  more  of  the  police  man-hours  are  now 
utIUzed  m  what  can  be  classified  as  social 
work  to  deter  crime — Including  Juvenile 
criminality. 

The  growing  significance  of  the  police  role 
In  Juvenile  criminality  Is  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  over  flity  percent  of  the 
persons  arrested  for  burglary,  larceny,  auto 
theft,  arson  and  vandalism  during  1966  were 
under  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  report 
notes  that  one  out  of  every  nine  children 
will  be  referred  to  Juvenile  courts  for  acts 
of  delinquency  before  reaching  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

The  chairman  of  the  Commission — Nich- 
olas deB.  Katzenbach — was  quoted  recently 
as  saying  that  the  crime  rate  will  continue 
to  rise  even  If  every  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mission Is  adopted. 

He  explained  that  the  major  reason  for 
this  prediction  is  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  crime  Is  committed  by  young  people 
twenty-four  years  of  age  and  under — 

The  proportion  of  young  people  In  so- 
ciety Is  growing  steadily — consequently,  a 
continuing  Increase  of  crime  can  be  expected 
even  after  the  adoption  of  the  commission's 
proposals. 

But  It  must  be  appreciated  that — without 
minimizing  the  Importance  of  our  efforts  in 
alleviating  Juvenile  criminality — this  prob- 
lem cannot  be  the  sole  focus  of  police  atten- 
tion. 

Every  facet  of  criminal  activity  In  our  Na- 
tion Is  Increasing. 

The  police — ^by  the  very  nature  of  their 
duty — must  be  concerned  with  the  entire 
spectrum  of  crime. 

This  workload  has  increased  tremendously 
In  the  past  three  years  as  a  result  of  the 
civil  demonstrations  and  civil  disobedience 
activities  that  have  escalated  Into  clvU  riots 
and  civil  war. 

And  while  the  police  workload  has  been 
compounded,  there  has  been  no  parallel  In- 
crease in  police  resources. 

For  many  years,  despite  the  dedicated  ef- 
forts of  far-sighted  police  executives,  their 
capabllltlee  have  remained  largely  static. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  In  com- 
parison to  the  scientific  and  technological 
advances  so  prevalent  In  other  national  en- 
deavors, law  enforcement  Is  forced  to  op- 
erate with  the  resources  of  frontier  days. 

The  police — as  a  symbol  of  the  restraints 
required  to  maintain  social  order — have  suf- 
fered from  a  sociological  standpoint. 

The  militant  leaders  of  minority  groups 


and  self-appointed  Idealists  have  made  the 
police  a  special  target  for  their  venom  and 
hate — and  for  publicity  purposes. 

They  have  led  their  deluded  followers  Into 
massive  criminal  actions  against  law  and 
order  that  In  the  past  three  years  have  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  one  hundred  thirty 
people — twelve  of  them  policemen — 

Over  three  thousand  Injured — property 
damage  over  two  hundred  million  dollars — 
and  an  estimated  economic  loss  of  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars. 

Many  of  the  participants  In  these  protests 
have  been  young  people. 

Their  Immaturity,  lack  of  responsibility, 
and,  yes,  even  misguided  Idealism  In  some 
cases,  has  made  them  willing  followers  In 
these  social  disasters. 

They  have  been  receptive  to  the  exciting 
challenges  offered  them  by  leaders  who  would 
achieve  their  ends  by  revolution  rather  than 
by  due  process  of  law. 

In  the  case  of  the  ghetto  youth,  any  change 
from  their  present  conditions  has  been  a 
welcome  one. 

They  have  felt  that  they  have  had  nothing 
to  lose  by  criminal  acts. 

Their  false  messlahs  have  convinced  them 
that  only  by  violence  can  Justice  and  equality 
be  achieved. 

Young  people  are  the  natural  recruiting 
targets  for  extremists  of  every  Ilk. 

Groups  such  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the 
American  Nazi  Party  enlist  the  unsophisti- 
cated under  the  banner  of  white  supremacy. 
The  black  power  advocates — through  their 
revolutionary  action  movement — recruit  for 
their  black  guard — a  paramilitary  group  ded- 
icated to  the  supremacy  of  black  power  and 
black  unity. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  who  conunlt  these  offenses  against 
society  are  definitely  In  the  minority. 

The  great  majority  of  ovir  young  people 
are  studying  and  working  to  provide  a  better 
future  for  themselves  and  our  Nation. 

A  great  majority  are  serving  willingly  and 
with  distinction  In  our  Armed  Forces. 

One  of  the  few  favorable  asiiects  In  the 
clvU  disorders  that  threatened  our  cities  this 
past  summer  was  the  work  of  many  young 
people  In  preventing  disasters  through  cool- 
headed  liaison  with  the  potentlaUy  dissident. 
It  Is  a  heartening  fact  that  great  majori- 
ties of  our  young  people  are  living  according 
to  the  precepts  of  our  social  code  of  ethics 
and  morality. 
This  fact  we  should  never  lose  sight  of. 
However,  even  If  the  mlsgiilded  and  mal- 
contents among  our  Nation's  youth  are  In 
the  minority — the  old  adage  of  "one  bad  ap- 
ple" cannot  be  disregarded. 

Are  we  In  danger  that  this  disrespect  for 
the  law — this  contempt  for  social  order — will 
pervade  our  society  like  a  cancerous  growth? 
I  think  we  would  be  remiss  Indeed  If  we 
did  not  give  our  most  serloxu  consideration 
to  this  possibility. 

Youthful  rebellion  Is  not  unique  with  the 
present  generation  of  young  people — but  It 
has  never,  to  my  mind,  been  as  pervasive  as 
It  Is  today. 

We  know  that  there  are  many  contributing 
factors  to  Juvenile  criminality. 

We  are  well  aware  that  our  central  cities 
are  In  serious  trouble  because  of  the  Infltix 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  exodus  of  the 
more  affiuent. 

It  Is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  a  child 
reared  In  poverty  and  Ignorance  without 
proper  parental  guidance  and  with  little  hope 
for  any  satisfactory  social  and  economic 
status,  channels  his  rebellion  against  these 
conditions  Into  criminal  outlets. 

I  say  we  can  understand  this— but  we  con- 
done and  disregard  it  only  at  our  Nation's 
peril. 

Somewhat  more  difficult  to  understand  Is 
the  divergence  from  expected  standards  of 
conduct  by  the  youth  who  come  from  the 
more  affluent  portion  of  our  society. 
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We  And  it  difficult  to  understand — and  Im- 
possible to  condone— deliberate  actions  or 
criminality  by  these  youths. 

We  are  told  that  these  acta  are  rooted  in 
a  desire  to  be  recognized— the  desire  to  be 
taken  seriously— and  to  have  their  say  in  the 
decisions  that  affect  our  society. 

I  believe  you  wlU  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong— in  principle— In  striving 
for  such  results. 

But  I  know  you  wUl  agree  with  me  that  the 
rulflllment  of  these  desires  by  acta  of  crimi- 
nal violence  la  totaUy  unacceptable 

We  cannot  accept  the  dictates  of  aMalcolm 
X— a  Stokely  Carmlchael— or  a  Rap  Brown- 
that  our  cities  be  biu-ned  to  achieve  these  re- 

oUIlS. 

We  cannot  accept  the  precepts  of  MarxUt- 
oriented  groups— such  as  the  W.E.B.  DuBoia 
clubs  in  many  of  our  colleges— that  the 
overthrow  of  established  social  order  is  a 
Justified  means  to  the  desired  ends. 

We    cannot    believe    that    retreat    to    the 
flower    world"    of    Halght-Ashbury    U    the 
answer. 

We  cannot  countenance  the  belief  that 
escape  into  the  marijuana  and  IBD  worlds 
of  Allen  Olnsburg  and  Dr.  Leary  la  the 
answer. 

Retreat  and  escape  are  not  solutions. 

They  are  only  evasions  of  reality. 

It  Is  easy  to  say  what  we  cannot  do— the 
difficult  thing  u  to  determine  what  we  can 
do — and  then  do  it. 

One  fact  is  unmlatakable— no  single  see- 
ment  of  our  society  can  accomplish  this 
taak— certainly  not  the  poUce  alone. 

They  have  only  one  facet  of  the  multi- 
faceted  responslbiUty. 

It  is  their  Job  to  enforce  the  law—  regard- 
IMB  of  the  age,  color,  creed  or  social  status 
of  the  offender. 

But  this  task  can  be  accomplished  only 
With  the  concerted  support  of  all  law-abldlne 
citizens.  * 

The  police  aerve  aa  agents  for  the  citizens 
m  insuring  that  our  society  functions  within 
the  framework  of  law  and  order. 

We  are  endowed  with  certain  Inherent 
freedoms— thanks  to  the  foresight  of  the 
founders  of  our  Nation. 

But  these  freedoms  are  contingent  upon 
equally  Inherent  responsibilities— respect  for 
the  law  and  support  of  law  enforcement 

Today,  our  Nation  faces  a  crisis  In  law  en- 
forcement. 

Some  of  the  youth  of  our  Nation  are 
morally  and  spiritually  crippled  because  of 
their  social  and  economic  status. 

Others  of  them  are  troubled  because  they 
feel  that  they  are  being  called  upon  to 
aacrlflce  unduly  In  shouldering  responsibUI- 
tlea  not  of  their  making. 

In  the  alvims  of  our  cities  we  And — as  was 
stated  In  the  November  20,  1967,  laaue  of 
Newsweek  magazine— "That  life  la  quickly 
reduced  to  familiar  tcrma:  The  degradation 
of  the  slimis— the  desperate  search  for 
work — and  the  final  dependence  on  the  mer- 
cies of  the  welfare  department." 

The  cycle  tends  to  be  a  vicloua  one par- 
ticularly for  the  youth. 

An  Improvement  In  living  condltlona  wont 
help  unless  there  are  Jobs — 

Jobs  won't  help  unless  the  people  have 
the  training  for  them— and  they  cannot  be 
trained  without  the  basic  convictions  that 
there  la  a  chance  to  succeed. 

So  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the  first 
thing  that  haa  to  be  provided  for  our  youth— 
and  particularly  the  children  of  the  ghetto- 
la  hope. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  the  distinguished  Negro 
journalist— a  former  ambassador  and  head 
of  the  United  States  Information  Service- 
explained  this  graphically  in  his  November 
ten  Evening  Star  newspaper  column. 
»..^/  quotetJ  Stokely  Carmlchael  as  saylne 
that:  It  is  only  when  people  lose  aU  hope 
that  you  can  get  them  to  turn  to  violence  " 

He  continued:  "Thus  did  Carmlchael  put 
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hla  finger  on  the  critical  factor  In  the  vlo- 
lence  that  haa  plagued  American  cities  these 
last  few  summers — loss  of  hope. 

"He  has  exploited  the  frustrations  of  the 
alienated  and  hopeless,  arousing  hatreds  and 
even  the  urge  to  kill." 

He  closed  by  writing:  "Unintentionally 
...  Carmlchael  haa  told  ua  what  the  best 
defense  is  against  the  upheaval  he  advo- 
catea. 

"Spare  no  effort  to  give  hope,  hope,  hope  " 

..oV"  n"^*  /"**  "P  *°  ^^^  '»ct  that  broad- 
scale  aUeviation  of  the  factora  that  contrib- 
ute to  crime  will  require  maasive  funding 

It  la  an  Ironical  fact  of  our  times  that  as 
our  affluence  grows,  the  pockets  of  poverty 

inh»^!  ^"""^  1f*P'y  imbedded  and  those  who 
inhabit  them  find  It  Increasingly  difficult  to 

St^eSte.  °'  *°  "^'^^"^'''^d  Why  this  dis- 

.  J^^K/.Tr^*  '""■*  •**'•  a  'eblrth  of  re- 
sponsibility in  our  Nation  and  must  Incul- 
cate it  Into  our  young  people 

Every  parent  who  disregards  the  law  makes 
It  that  much  easier  for  his  youngsters  to  do 
uue  same. 

im^"*^^",  °****  °"^^^  °'°"'  than  they  need 
Impersonal  punishment 

=J!,*.Kfw..^^'"'*^y  **P**=*  "»e™  to  accept  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  are  not  prepar^  to 
accept  ourselves.  h-^cu  xo 

f^^^  !'^°T^  ?l  permissiveness  in  our  society 
today  is-l  think-responslble  for  the  rel 
treat  from  reality  that  many  of  our  youne 
P^^ple  are   making    into     the    psychSf 

en^  nf°***?f  ^°^''^  ^-  ^^'^  ^Id  a  confer- 
ence  Of   police   executives  some   time   ago- 

t^l  ^>  °5**°  ^  **"*'"  ''rtme  sprtigs 
from  lack  of  parental  discipline. 

.J^°^°^  ™®°  borrow  a  car  and  go  for  a  lov 
ride— 'Just  for  kicks'.  ^  ' 

for"wcks.^^  '°'  *  '^^  ^"^^^  "**'****  ■■"^* 

han^i^^ti^  '^'^^  application  of  the  parental 
hand  to  the  area  usually  reserved  for  kicks 
wou^d  have  nipped  this  problem  In  the  bud  •• 
ipJ?^L  "".w  ^  ^*''*  outlined  to  the  prob- 
\IZ  ?  y^""*^"!  crtmlnauty  are  obviously 
long-range  ones.  ""o'jr 

on?*  problem  facing  us  U  an  immediate 

r>™„^?"  ,*^^*  solutions  can  be  achieved,  the 
practical  answer  would  appear  to  be  increaa! 
ingly  efficient  law  enforcement 
In  an  article  in  the  Parade  magazine  of 

Clark  is  quoted  as  stating- 

to"people."^''  ^°**  ^"*^  ''**°  ^°  important 

Further,  he  is  quoted  as  saying- 
fr!,',f  ^°^\  "  *^®  P"*'"*'  18  willing  to  spend 

prisons  and  prosecuUons— as  contrasted  with 
twelve  billion  doUars  for  alcohol,  the  strTete 

«?^.^K.'ff  "^^  continue  to  remain  un^" 
at  nignt. 

Pr«.7*t.  P2'°t«<*  o"t  In  the  report  of  the 

^?  AH°?.^°™'°*^*'°°  °°  ^w  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice,  every  part  of 

SU^°^    ^"'"'^^    '^'"^    «-    -^«- 

t>,]?^7  J*  insufficient  manpower  and  what 
e^Sough^p'fid""*  '*"  •'°°"«^  ''^^  -  -" 
Pacillties  and  equipment  are  Inadequate 
»,iot*^f*^^  programs  that  could  lead  to' 
fl^^^  l^nowledge  about  crime  and  Justice— 
and  therefore  to  more  effecUve  operations- 
are  almost  non-existent. 
fJI°.  '^^tf*  *l^e  increase  In  crime  and  at 

«n^?^^  "?^  ^  ''^"'"'  th«  agencies  of  law 
and  Justice  is  to  whistle  In  the  wind 

The  police  of  our  Nation  are  fully  aware 
of  these  Inadequacies— and  aware  of  the 
problems  they  face. 

They  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
^«*'*^  ^'^  ^^"^^  '"^  ^^^  probleni  by 
Unlt^SU^    "'"'    '^^    *'°'^«^^    °'    *^« 

Legislation   has  been  enacted— and  more 


la  pending— that  wiU  go  a  long  way  to  >i 
levlato  these  deflclencies.  «  *ay  to  al- 

Even  more  heartening,  however  la  th. 
surge  in  pubUc  unders^ding  ^  Iv^* 
determination  to  support  law  enw^f^  '^ 
and  alleviate  its  inSuacles       ^°'"«"°«t 

This  determination  U  most  outfitanrtin»i- 

KlTaSrT^."^  *^*  P'°J«=*  you^entSS 
KiwanU  International  are  undertaking 

<.„I°"!J""°?'^  *°  motivate  youth  to  respect 
Siiem.'  "^^  '•'"  ^"^  *°  "^^  "-t  oT'S 

The  fact  that  so  many  other  civic  nnw. 
nlzatlons  in  our  Nation  Ve  cJ^iminX 
the  project^-or  conducting  almUw  on^u 

and^t^r*^.?  **"*  members  of  the  Klwanl. 
toAk  r  ^"l^'n*  WHO  are  Instilling  respwt 
for  the  law  and  support  of  law  enforceS^ 
m  our  youth  have  gone  far  past  th«  C 

You  have  taken  giant  strides  in  fulfilUna 
the  responsibility  all  Americans  share  TS 
achieving  respect  for  the  law  and  suppor? 

o»r  V  m''°.*'*  *'^"«"^  *"b  enforclSTlt 
fio^^  Nation's  founders  laid   the  foS- 

jSii'for  fr"^-'  °'  "'^'^  -»»^  -J"«l 

i.r^JJ'^K  fflecessors— our  fathers— built 
tw  »  ^*  foundation  to  achieve  a  nation 
that  stands  as  an  exemplar  for  all  those  who 
strive  for  this  goal. 

I  would  hope  that  you  and  I  of  our  gen- 
eratlon  would  do  no  less  for  our  posterity. 

'^^^3;^'^°  GENERAL  MARSHALL 
ON  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THF 
MARSHALL  PLAN  ^ 


November  28,  1967 
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Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  recent 
ceremonies  honoring  General  of  the 
Army  George  Catlett  MarshaU  were  held 
in  Lexington.  Va..  and  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  an  historic  speech  made 
by  General  MarshaU  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity when  he  outUned  the  European  re- 
^111  program,  later  to  be  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan. 

These  ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Research  Library 
located  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute.' 
of  which  General  Marshall  was  an 
alumnus.  In  conjunction  with  the  cere- 
monies, the  Post  Office  Department  is- 
sued, as  one  of  its  "Prominent  Ameri- 
cans series,  a  permanent-Issue  stamp 
featuring  General  MarshaU,  and  a  mural 
commissioned  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  was  formally  presented  to  the 
Ubrary. 

Among  those  participating  in  the  cere- 
monies were  a  number  of  people  closely 
associated  with  the  development  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  including  General  of  the 
^7  ?^^^r^-  ^'■adley.  who.  as  presi- 
dent of  the  George  C.  MarshaU  Research 
Foundation,    presided    throughout    the 
program;  the  Honorable  W.  AvereU  Har- 
rlman.  U.S.  Ambassador  at  Large  and 
former  U.S.  representative  In  Europe  for 
the  MarshaU  plan;  the  Honorable  Paul 
u.  Hoffman,  managing  director  of  the 
United   Nations    development    program 
and  former  administrator  of  the  Mar- 
shaU plan;   and  the  Honorable  Roger 
Ockrent.  permanent  Belgian  representa- 
tive to  the  Organization  for  Economic 
CooperaUon  and  Development  and  pres- 
ent chairman  of  its  executive  commit- 

other  distinguished  participants  were 
Dr.  Prank  w.  Price,  former  moderator  of 


the  Presbyterian  Church.  United  States; 
the  Right  Reverend  Lloyd  R.  Cralghill, 
retired  Episcopal  bishop  of  Anklng. 
China;  Dr.  Forrest  C.  Pogue,  director  of 
the  MarshaU  Library  at  Lexington;  and 
the  Honorable  Edgar  I.  WlUIams.  former 
president  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign and  chairman  of  Its  Edwin  Austin 
Abbey  Mural  Committee ;  and  the  Honor- 
able Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States,  who  was 
a  featured  speaker  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  ceremonies  In  Lex- 
ington, as  General  Bradley  Indicated  at 
the  time,  constituted  an  historical  gath- 
ering together  of  people  who  were  prom- 
inent in  the  Marshall  plan  program. 
Their  remarks  are  significant  as  tributes 
to  a  great  American. 

Previously,  I  had  occasion  to  ask  that 
the  address  of  the  Postmaster  General  be 
Included  in  the  Record.  I  believe  that 
other  of  the  remarks  made  in  Lexington, 
now  available  In  corrected  versions,  are 
similarly  of  great  interest  and  value. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Ceremonies  Commemorating  the  20tb  Am- 
niversart  of  the  marshall  plan  at  the 
Oeorge  C.  Marshall  Research  Libsart,  in 
Lbxinoton,  Va.,  October  24,   1967 

introduction 
Oen.  Bradley.  Three  years  ago.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  preside  at  the  dedication  of  this 
building  which  honors  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral Oeorge  C.  Marshall.  I  have  been  pleased, 
as  I'm  sure  you  are.  at  the  progress  we  have 
made  since  that  time.  Today  I  welcome  you  to 
an  important  Joint  program.  In  addition  to 
the  issuance  of  a  new  stamp  by  the  Post- 
master General  in  the  Prominent  American 
series  honoring  General  Marshall,  we  are 
celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
General  Marshall's  Harvard  speech  by  open- 
ing what  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  few 
permanent  exhibits  on  the  development  of 
the  European  Recovery  Program,  better 
known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  We  are  alao 
unveiling  a  new  mural  In  that  room. 

Although  there  have  been  a  number  of 
Important  meetings  in  Europe  and  In  the 
United  States  this  year  celebrating  this  20th 
anniversary,  I  believe  that  more  of  the  prin- 
cipal participants  In  the  Marshall  Plan  pro- 
gram have  gathered  here  than  at  any  other 
one  meeting.  We  are  gratified  that  they  chose 
to  Join  us  In  these  ceremonies. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  present 
Major  General  Oeorge  R.  E.  SheU,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Virginia  Military  Institute, 
to  welcome  you  to  Virginia  and  to  Lexlngtton. 
General  Shell  and  his  staff  have  been  of  tre- 
mendous assistance  to  our  program  here  and 
I  wish  to  express  our  deep  appreciation  to 
them  for  their  support.  General  Shell. 

WELCOMING    REMARKS 

Oen.  Shell.  It  was  on  May  23,  1964.  when 
we  paid  tribute  to  General  Oeorge  Catlett 
Marshall  In  dedicating  this  Research  Library 
to  hla  memory.  Today,  on  United  Natlona 
day,  three  and  one  half  yean  later.  It  la 
fitting  that  we  again  recognize  the  efforts  of 
General  Marshall,  whose  distinguished  career 
began  upon  his  graduation  at  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute  in  the  Class  of  1901.  The 
contributions  he  made  during  his  lifetime 
of  service  to  hla  country  are  exemplified  in 
the  Marshall  Plan  he  proposed  in  June 
twenty  years  ago. 

So  today,  as  we  take  note  of  this.  It  la 
my  special  privilege  to  welcome  you  to  Vir- 
ginia on  behalf  of  our  Governor,  the  Hon- 
orable Mills  E.  Godwin,  who  imfortunately 


could  not  be  with  us.  His  Interest  In  the 
development  of  this  facility  and  his  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  this  new  Library 
to  the  field  of  education  was  Immediate  from 
the  outset.  Governor  Godwin  and  his  prede- 
cessor. Governor  Harrison,  both  have  played 
significant  roles  In  helping  to  fund  the  con- 
struction of  this  privately  owned  center. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
as  well  as  nearby  Washington  and  Lee. 

The  Marshall  Library,  built  on  land  once 
a  part  of  the  Institute,  was  given  by  the 
Stato  of  Virginia  to  the  Marshall  Foundation 
in  1963.  And  though  not  part  of  VMI.  it  is 
closely  tied  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  the 
Institute  and  the  growing  academic  com- 
munity here  tn  Lexington.  We  hope  that  the 
lessons  of  our  recent  past  which  are  being 
studied  here  will  provide  new  light  for  the 
generations  to  come  and  that  the  day  la 
only  a  short  way  off  when  the  Library  will 
be  a  fully  functioning  research  institution. 
You  could  not  be  more  welcome  than  you 
are  and  we  hope  this  visit  will  mean  that 
you  will  return  to  see  ua,  specifically  to  visit 
the  Marshall  Library. 

Oen.  Bradley.  In  June  of  this  year,  the 
Director  of  the  Marshall  Library  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  delegation  In  Bonn, 
headed  by  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  invited  to  at- 
tend ceremoniea  honoring  General  Marahall. 
A  few  days  later  he  took  part  In  a  Conference 
at  Brussels  in  which  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Am- 
bassador Harrtman  had  leading  roles.  Dr. 
Forrest  Pogue  will  give  excerpts  from  hla 
Brusaela  speech  on  General  Marshall.  Dr. 
Pogue. 

GEORGE  c.  Marshall:  soldier-statesman 
Dr.  Pogue.  George  C.  Marshall'a  fifty  years 
of  public  service  coincided  almost  exactly 
with  the  first  fifty  tempestuous  years  of  the 
20th  century.  Diu^g  these  five  decades,  he 
and  his  country  grew  in  their  thinking  from 
provincial  concern  with  ptirely  national  in- 
terests to  a  global  concern  for  hvmianlty.  All 
of  his  service,  military  and  civilian,  during 
his  first  forty  years  seemed  to  provide  a 
preparation  for  his  best  known  proposal — 
the  Harvard  speech  of  June  6,  1947. 

In  late  November  1945,  as  he  left  the  office 
of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army 
that  he  had  brilliantly  directed  for  six  diffi- 
cult years.  General  Marshall  was  moved  by 
evidence  that  destruction  and  hunger  threat- 
ened the  future  of  the  world.  He  declared 
to  those  who  had  worked  with  him  through 
the  years  of  conflict: 

"The  world  of  suffering  people  looks  to  us 
for  .  .  .  leadership.  Their  thoughts,  however, 
are  not  concentrated  alone  on  this  prob- 
lem; they  have  the  more  Immediate  and 
terribly  pressing  concerns — where  their  next 
mouthful  of  food  will  come  from,  where  they 
will  find  shelter  tonight  and  where  they 
will  find  warmth  from  the  cold  of  winter. 
Along  with  the  great  problem  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace,  we  must  solve  the  problem  of 
the  pittance  of  food,  of  clothing  and  coal 
and  homes.  Neither  of  these  problems  can 
be  solved  alone.  They  are  directly  related, 
one  to  the  other." 

Some  fourteen  months  later.  In  a  speech 
at  Princeton,  he  sounded  much  the  same 
'  note.  "We  have  had  a  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties," he  declared,  "but  we  have  no  genuine 
peace.  Here  at  home  we  are  In  a  state  of 
transition  between  a  war  and  peace  eco- 
nomy. In  E^urope  and  Asia  fear  and  famine 
still  prevail.  Power  relationships  are  in  a 
state  of  flux.  Order  has  yet  to  be  brought 
out  of  confusion.  Peace  has  yet  to  be  secured. 
And  how  this  is  accomplished  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  American  people." 
Disillusionment  with  Russia 
Between  the  Princeton  speech  on  Wash- 
ington's birthday  and  the  fifth  of  June  at 
Harvard  lay  many  Important  developments. 
A  bitter  winter  In  Europe  and  coal  short- 
ages, coupled  with  the  violent  convulsions 


in  European  life  that  the  war  had  brought, 
foreshadowed  an  economic  breakdown  of 
which  Marshall  waa  warned  in  various  re- 
ports. Conflrming  these  statements  were  hla 
own  observations  during  his  travels  to  and 
from  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  Meet- 
ing In  BCoscow  In  March.  1947,  a  dlalllualon- 
Ing  conference  in  which  the  General  con- 
cluded that  the  Soviet  Union  wished  to 
profit  from  Europe'a  disorder  rather  than 
to  seek  a  program  of  healing  and  recon- 
struction. He  returned  to  tell  the  nation 
that  while  the  doctors  argued  the  patient 
was  sinking  fast. 

Cures  for  the  European  sickness 
Meanwhile,  members  of  his  State  Depart- 
ment staff  and  many  students  of  the  inter- 
national scene  were  separately  seeking  cures 
to  the  sickness  of  Europe.  Undersecretary  of 
State  Acheson  was  studying  the  situation 
which  he  was  soon  to  discuss  In  his  speech 
at  Cleveland,  MlESlsslppl.  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  Will  Clayton  was 
pleading  for  economic  assistance  to  Western 
Europe.  MarshaU,  himself,  assigned  to  the 
newly  created  Policy  Planning  Group  of  the 
State  Department — which  he  had  brought 
into  being — the  task  of  recommending  a 
program  for  the  future.  George  Kennan, 
still  at  the  National  War  College,  set  hla 
group  to  work  on  a  study,  which  drew  on 
earlier  suggestions  by  various  Individuals 
smd  groups.  In  time  Marshall  would  ask 
both  Kennan  and  Charles  Bohlen  to  incor- 
porate various  suggestions  Into  a  speech 
which  he  would  deliver  on  some  favorable 
occasion. 

Of  the  many  ideaa  that  were  spread 
abroad — all  of  them  indicating  that  Surope 
muat  have  economic  aid  and  the  United 
State*  waa  the  only  country  capable  of  giv- 
ing— ^he  emphasized  two  points  and  made 
them  his  own — one.  that  Ehirope  must  act 
first  and.  two.  that  the  offer  of  help  would 
be  open  to  all. 

The  speech  at  Harvard 
As  the  speech  was  being  developed,  the 
question  arose  of  a  proper  place  to  make  the 
pronouncement.  The  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin had  offered  >''"'  an  honorary  degree  and 
Madison  seemed  to  be  a  possible  place  for 
the  address.  But  the  date  was  too  early. 
MarshaU  bad  also  agreed  to  accept  a  degree 
at  Amherst  In  mid-June,  but  that  date 
seemed  too  late.  At  length,  the  General  was 
reminded  of  bla  tentative  acceptance  of  a 
degree  from  Harvard  on  June  5 — a  date 
which  seemed  to  be  Just  right.  By  May  38th 
his  declalijn  to  go  to  Harvard  waa  firm.  His 
letter  of  that  date  to  Prealdent  Conant, 
atatlng  hla  plana,  la  atartUng  aa  we  read  It 
now:  "As  I  wrote  you  on  May  9th,  I  will  not 
be  able  to  make  a  fcmnal  address,  but  would 
be  pleased  to  make  a  few  remarks  In  ap- 
preciation of  the  honor  and  perhaps  a  Uttle 
more." 

That  "little  more"  proved  to  be  short  and 
pointed.  He  repeated  hla  atatement  of  1946 
that  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  Kurope 
muat  have  "substantial  additional  help," 
mainly  from  the  United  States,  "or  face 
economic,  social,  and  political  deterioration 
of  a  very  grave  character."  He  deemed  It 
logical  "that  the  United  States  should  do 
whatever  It  la  able  to  do  to  aaslst  In  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  In  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  poUt- 
ical  stability  and  no  assured  peace." 

His  appeal  was  put  on  a  broad  base.  "Our 
poUcy."  he  declared.  "Is  directed  not  against 
any  country  or  doctrine  but  against  hunger, 
poverty,  desperation,  and  chaos."  It  is  not  to 
be  something  Imposed  by  the  United  States. 
"The  Initiative,  I  think,  must  come  from 
■urope.  The  role  of  this  country  should  con- 
sist of  friendly  aid  In  the  drafting  of  a 
European  program  and  of  later  aupport  of 
such  a  program  so  far  aa  It  may  be  practical 
forua  to  do  so.  The  program  ahould  be  a 
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joint  one.  agreed   to  by  a  number.  If  not 
all,  European  nations." 

It  Is  not  my  task  today  to  tell  how  these 
words  were  seized  upon  by  Ernest  Bevin  of 
Great  Britain  and  Georges  Bldault  of  France 
and  how,  at  length,  sixteen  European  na- 
tions took  the  step  towards  self-help  which 
flUed  the  conditions  he  had  laid  down. 
Selling  the  plan  to  the  public 
Marshall's  greatest  work  In  the  Marshall 
Plan  fight  came  In  the  months  that  followed. 
With  the  aid  of  many  men  In  the  fields  of 
government,  education,  and  Industry,  he 
helped  to  seU  Congress  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  his  program.  Never  a  poli- 
tician. General  Marshall  had  nonetheless 
learned  the  necessity  of  educaUng  the  public 
and  Congress  to  the  program  he  wanted 
enacted.  President  Truman  helped  decisively 
by  setting  up  committees  under  Averell 
Harrlman,  Julius  Krug,  and  Edwin  Nourse.  A 
special  subcommittee  in  Congress  under  Rep- 
resentative Christian  Herter  amassed  Infor- 
mation for  the  legislators.  The  various  com- 
mittees not  only  provided  ammunition  for 
the  campaign:  they  helped  provide  a  pool  of 
informed  leaders  from  which  the  President 
could  draw  later  for  administrators  in  the 
European  Recovery  Program. 

Dxirlng  the  strenuous  campaign  In  1947 
General  Marshall  worked  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  in  private  discussions  with 
congressional  leaders,  particularly  with  the 
powerful  Republican  senatorial  leader.  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg.  Almost  as  If  he  were 
a  presidential  candidate.  General  Marshall 
stumped  the  country,  appearing  before  cap- 
tains Of  Industry,  labor  groups,  farm  federa- 
tions, men's  clubs,  and  ladies  organizations. 
Assessing  his  own  role  In  later  years.  General 
Marshall  thought  that  this  work  of  educating 
the  public  was  the  most  Important  contribu- 
tion he  made  to  the  European  Recovery 
Program. 

I  lack  time  today  to  tell  you  of  the 
European  InlUatlve  In  which  16  countries  re- 
sponded to  Marshall's  Invlutlon  and  of  the 
organization  headed  by  Paul  Hoffman,  with 
AvereU  Harrlman  as  the  U.S.  representative 
abroad,  which  was  established.  All  Western 
Europe  today  gives  visible  evidence  of  the 
great  program  of  reconstruction. 
Nobel  Peace  Prize 
In  1953,  General  Marshall  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  In  recognition  of  his 
contribution  to  International  cooperation. 
Many  world  leaders  have  spoken  eloquently 
of  his  leadership.  Perhaps  no  one  has  put  It 
better  than  the  great  English  leader  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  At  the  time  that  we 
started  our  drive  for  funds,  the  Marshall 
Poimdatlon  president,  the  late  John  C. 
Hagan,  wrote  Mr.  Churchill  for  a  sUtement. 
In  welcoming  our  attempts  to  commemorate 
the  eminent  services  of  General  Marshall  the 
English  leader  said: 

"During  my  long  and  close  association  with 
successive    United    States    administrations, 
there  are  few  men  whose  qualities  of  mind 
and  character  have  Impressed  me  so  deeply 
as  those  of  General  Marshall.  He  Is  a  great 
American,  but  he  Is  far  more  than  that.  In 
war  he  was  as  wise  and  understanding  In 
counsel  as  he  was  resolute  in  action.  In  peace 
he  was  the  architect  who  planned  the  restora- 
tion of  our  battered  European  economy  and 
at  the  same  time,  labored  tirelessly  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  Western  Defense.  He  has 
always   fought   victoriously   against   defeat- 
ism,  discouragement,   and   disillusion.  Suc- 
ceeding generations  must  not  be  allowed  to 
forget  his  achievements  and  his  example." 
Gen.  Bradlet.  Among  the  guests  Invited 
today  was  former  President  Harry  S.  Tnmian 
whose  strong  backing  of  the  European  Recov- 
ery Program  made  possible  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan.  In  response  to  my  Invitation, 
he  replied  in  his  usual  forthright  manner! 
He  wrote : 

"Deas  General  Bradlet:  I  am  very  sorry 
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that  It  wUl  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend 
the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program— better  known,  and  more 
properly  so,  as  the  Marshall  Plan. 

"I  rate  General  Marshall  as  one  of  the  great 
American  leaders  of  all  time.  His  genius 
spans  the  vast  area  ranging  from  war  to 
peace.  Both  give  him  a  place  of  eminence  In 
the  history  of  this  nation.  Sincerely  yoxirs 
Harry  S.  Truman." 

Our  next  speaker  served  as  chairman  of  a 
special  committee  appointed  by  President 
Truman  In  1947  to  study  General  Marshall's 
proposal.  Later,  the  President  selected  him 
as  U.S.  representative  In  Europe  to  supervise 
administration  of  the  European  Recovery 
Program.  Holder  of  many  other  key  positions 
at  the  request  of  President  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent Truman,  President  Kennedy,  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson— as  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain,  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  Director  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Agency,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Ambassador-at-Large— and  as  Governor  of 
New  York.  W.  Averell  Harrlman  has  ably 
served  his  country  in  many  capacities.  I  am 
delighted  to  present  Governor  Harrlman. 


REMARKS     BT     GOVERNOR     HARRIMAN 

President's  message 

Gov.  Harriman.  I  was  with  the  Presi- 
dent last  Saturday.  I  told  him  I  was  coming 
to  this  celebration  today  and  he  asked  me 
to  convey  to  you  all  a  message : 

"I  have  asked  our  Ambassador-at-Large 
Averell  Harrlman  to  deliver  my  greetings  to 
you  who  are  gathered  at  the  George  C. 
Marshall  Library  to  commemorate  the  Mar- 
shall Plan.  Today  this  plan  Is  acknowledged 
as  the  principal  agent  In  the  miracle  of 
European  Recovery  from  the  ravages  of 
World  War  n,  and  It  has  been  the  means  of 
construction  of  a  new  Western  Europe  more 
prosperous  and  vigorous  than  ever.  To  us 
Americans  It  marks  the  recognition  of  our 
own  self  Interests  and  our  own  responsibili- 
ties as  the  strongest  of  nations  to  Join  In 
assisting  world-wide  cooperation  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  prosperous  and  peaceful 
world.  I  salute  all  of  you  who  are  In  Lexing- 
ton today  Joining  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  a  great  American,  Gebrge  C. 
Marshall,  and  to  commemorate  this  cere- 
mony by  the  Issuance  of  the  stamp  in  his 
honor. 

"Ltndok  B.  Johnson." 
The  personal  character  of  Marshall 
Now   It  was  my  great  privilege   to  have 
known  General  Marshall  during  the  war    I 
dldnt  have  the  advantage  of  some  of  you  of 
knowing     him     throughout     his     military 
career,  but  I  do  rejoice  with  you  on  this 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  proposal  that 
he  made  which  changed  the  course  of  hU- 
tory.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most  creative  and 
Imaginative  that  has  ever  been  made   I  feel 
that  It  was.  In  fact,  an  expression  of  his  own 
personal  character.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
selfless   and    objective   men   with    whom    I 
have  had  the  prlvUege  to  be  associated.  He 
thought  of  the  results  that  were  necessary 
for  his  country,  and  not  about  himself  or 
the  Inconvenience  that  he  might  be  caused. 
Then,  too,  he  recognized  perhaps  as  much 
as  any  man  I  have  ever  known— probably 
with  only  one  exception  who  I  think  had 
an  equal  understanding  of  It  and  that  was 
General   Bradley— the  difference  between  a 
miUtary  Judgment  and  a  political  Judgment 
And   those   two   cannot   be   confused— they 
both  must  be  considered— and,  they  can  only 
be    considered    and    settled    by    the    Com- 
mander-in-Chief    himself,     the     President 
General  Marshall  was  always.  In  my  asso- 
ciation with  him,  pointing  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  mUltary  considerations  and,  wher- 
ever he  thought  necessary,  suggesting  that 
the  political  aspects  of  the  problem  be  given 
equal  thought. 
All  those   who  worked  with  him  during 


the  war  bad  enormous  regard  for  hUn  r 
foimd  In  my  notes  an  expression  from  Win- 
ston  ChurchUl.  In  September.  1943  he  was 
staying  at  the  White  House— President 
Roosevelt  had  gone  to  Hyde  Park— and  he 
and  I  were  there  together  talking— i  think 
Harry  Hopkins  came  In— and  In  my  notes  I 
found  that  he  had  expressed  great  enthusl- 
asm  for  General  Marshall  In  his  leadershlo 
He  said,  as  I  recorded  It.  that  he  and  General 
Marshall  saw  things  alike.  General  Marshall's 
mind  moved  quickly  and  forcefuUy  under 
changing  conditions. 

Stalin's  view 
And  then,  Marshal  Stalin  spoke  to  me  of 
him.  As  you  know,  particularly  from  the 
recent  biography  of  his  daughter,  extraordl- 
nary  suspicions  went  through  this  man's 
mind.  He  was  accusing  us  of  collaborating 
with  the  Polish  underground  which  he  al- 
leged was  opposing  the  Red  Army  In  Poland 
I  said  that  you  cannot  accuse  General  Mar- 
shall, who  Is  the  commander  of  ovir  forces 
He  said,  "No,  but  the  General  doesn't  know 
what's  going  on  In  Italy."  And  I  again  In- 
sisted that  this  was  an  accusation  against 
General  Marshall.  He  said,  "No,  I  do  not 
accuse  General  Marshall.  I  trust  General 
Marshall  as  I  would  myself."  These  are 
strange  words  coming  from  this  man  who 
was  most  suspicious. 

At  Tehran  Stalin  was  Insisting  that  there 
be  appointed  a  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  forces  to  undertake  the  Invasion  of 
Europe.  He  felt  that  until  a  Commander-ln- 
Chief  was  appointed  there  was  no  guarantee 
the  operation  would  take  place.  There  was 
discussion  at  the  time  as  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent would  appoint.  As  I  recall  it.  Marshal 
Stalin  thought  it  was  going  to  be  General 
Marshall  and.  In  fact,  he  congratulated  him. 
Possibly  President  Roosevelt  had  made  that 
suggestion 

The  story  Is  well  known  that  President 
Roosevelt  asked  General  Marshall  whether 
he  wanted  this  appointment  or  whether  he 
preferred  to  stay  m  Washington,  and  Gen- 
eral Marshall  said  with  his  typical  selfless- 
ness,  "It  is  for  you  to  decide."  When  I  was 
Informed  that  the  President  had  selected 
General  Elsenhower  I  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned. I  got  the  message  In  Moscow  to 
deliver  to  Stalin.  I  explained  that  President 
Roosevelt  had  thought  that  General  Mar- 
shall was  more  necessary  in  Washington  at 
his  side,  and  to  my  relief  Marshal  Stalin 
said,  I  have  watched  General  Elsenhower. 
He  Is  an  able  officer  experienced  In  am- 
phibious warfare." 

The  ATnerican  "revisionists" 
Now  there  U  another  aspect  of  the  part 
General  Marshall  played  in  the  postwar 
period  which  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  There 
Is  a  growing  group  of  those  who  consider 
themselves  historians  whom  we  might  call 
revisionists.  These  are  not  revisionists  in 
terms  that  are  used  in  Peking.  Thu  Is  an 
Anaerlcan  term.  A  current  hlstorUn  has 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  after  every  war  and 
every  Important  action  there  are  exercises  in 
reappraisal  which  don't  always  make  very 
much  sense.  Lincoln  was  accused  of  having 
maneuvered  the  rebels  Into  attacking  at  Fort 
Sumter  in  order  to  bring  on  the  Civil  War 
And  then,  we  remember  of  course,  the  cases 
in  the  more  recent  period  when  the  House  of 
Morgan  was  accused  of  bringing  America  Into 
the  First  World  War.  And  Franklin  Roosevelt 
was  accused  of  scheming  to  produce  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  now  these  revislonisto  tell  us  that  it 
was  not  the  Soviet  Union  but  it  was  the 
United  States  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
Cold  War.  Dear  old  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  wotUd 
have  been  delighted  to  have  cooperated  with 
us  If  It  hadn't  been  for  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate.  And  they  try  to 
bring  out  all  sorts  of  evidence — or  partial 
evidence— that  we  should  have  given  Russia 
a  big  loan  after  the  war.  Russia  refused  to 
negotiate  such  a  loan.  It  Is  also  said  that  we 
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ended  Lend  Lease  rather  abruptly.  That's  not 
true;  we  sent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  additional  equipment  on,  and  we  also  per- 
mitted the  Soviet  Union  to  participate  in 
UNRRA  when  it  was  quite  clear  that  she  had 
plenty  of  gold  to  pay  for  the  food  we  sent 
her.  In  other  ways  we  cooperated. 

But  General  Marshall  was  a  special  case 
and  I  think  his  record  is  one  that  we  should 
bear  in  mind.  I  know  this  for  a  fact  because 
be  thought  that  I  was  too  suspicious  of  the 
Soviets.  He  did  not  believe  my  reports.  He  felt 
that  if  we  tried  hard  enough.  It  was  so  ob- 
viously in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  Stalin  would  agree  eventu- 
ally to  work  with  us  for  world  reconstruction 
and  peace.  And  he  continued  that  belief  un- 
til April,  1947 — a  year  after  Winston 
Churchill  had  spoken  at  Fulton  in  his  famous 
pronoimcement  that  an  Iron  Curtain  had 
come  down  across  Europe.  But  in  April,  1947, 
General  Marshall,  as  Secretary  of  State,  went 
to  Moscow  and  found  the  Russians  were  still 
entirely  unwilling  to  cooperate.  So  on  his  re- 
turn he  iindertook  the  development  of  the 
proposal  which  is  now  called  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Dean  Acheson,  of  course,  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits.  It  Is  interesting  that  Ache- 
son,  as  early  as  May,  spoke  of  the  need  for 
the  achievement  of  a  coordinated  Europe 
with  a  cooperative  economy,  and  this  re- 
mained the  fundamental  objective  of  our 
European  policy. 

General  Marshall  Insisted,  of  course  that 
we  could  not  take — and  these  were,  I  think, 
his  words  spoken  to  a  coUeagrue — "the  re- 
sponsibility for  dividing  Europe."  The  offer 
must  be  to  all  the  nations  of  Ehirope  that 
would  cooperate,  including  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  recognized  that  this  was  a  calculated 
risk  that  we  would  have  to  take  both  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  In  the  Congress. 

It  is  interesting  that,  on  the  other  end, 
Bevln  took  the  lead — the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  Britain — and  Bldault  of  France.  They 
called  together  a  meeting  in  Paris  of  all 
the  foreign  ministers  of  all  European  coun- 
tries who  wished  to  participate,  and  Molo- 
tov  was  there  In  full  strength  with  80  eco- 
nomic advisers.  After  some  discussion  It 
was  found  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not 
willing  to  do  what  General  Marshall  had 
outlined  and  that  was  to  work  together  on 
a  cooperative  program.  In  General  Marshall's 
speech  you  will  recall  that  he  Insisted  upon 
cooperation  among  the  countries  and  stated 
that  any  government  that  was  willing  to 
assist  in  the  task  of  recovery  would  find 
full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Any  country  that  maneuvered  to 
block  the  recovery  of  other  countries  could 
not  exi>ect  help  from  us.  Furthermore,  gov-f 
ernments,  political  parties,  or  groups  that 
sought  to  perpetuate  human  misery  In  or- 
der to  profit  therefrom,  politically  or  other- 
wise, would  encounter  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States.  These  are  some  of  the  phrases 
that  are  not  generally  known  of  the  Harvard 
speech.  He  was  quite  ready  to  point  out  to 
the  Soviet  Union  quietly,  in  this  maimer, 
that  cooperation  was  necessary. 

But  In  any  event,  it  was  Molotov  who 
left  Paris.  In  addition  it  was  Stalin  who  pre- 
vented Czechoslovakia  and  Poland  from 
Joimng  the  plan,  although  both  had  indi- 
cated that  they  wished  to  join.  He  refused 
to  permit  these  two  countries  to  participate. 
And,  then,  shortly  thereafter,  there  was  or- 
ganized the  Cominform,  which  in  its  pro- 
nouncements declared  war  on  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  called  It  an  American  device  to 
enslave  Western  Exirope.  The  Cold  War  then 
started  in  full  earnest,  and  it  was  General 
Marshall's  last  effort  to  bring  cooperation, 
and  nothing  can  belie  the  revisionists  of  to- 
day so  greatly  as  the  record  of  General  Mar- 
shall's own  endeavors. 

The  Marshall  plan  spirit  lives  on 
Now  we  are  going  to  have  the  privilege  of 
hearing  from  Mr.  Ockrent  who  U  the  Chair- 
man of  the  OECD,  which  is  a  continuation 


of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  I  think  It  la 
fair  to  say  that  we  are  not  here  to  commemo- 
rate the  Marshall  Plan  but  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  the  inception  of  Europ>ean 
cooperation.  The  spirit  of  the  Marshall  Plan 
lives  on.  It  lives  on  in  the  cooperation  which 
Europe  Is  achieving  in  many  ways.  Today  is 
not  the  time  to  recite  them  all.  Specifically, 
Mr.  Ockrent's  presence  indicates  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  organization  of  Eiiropw  In 
the  OECD  and  the  cooperation  which  we  are 
together  giving  to  our  present  tasks.  The 
work  for  a  unified  Europe  continues — work 
to  bring  the  divided  Europe  together  con- 
tinues— and  I  would  like  to  note  a  few 
phrases  from  a  speech  by  President  John- 
son In  which  he  spoke  of  looking  forward 
to  expansion  and  further  strengthening  of 
the  European  Community  In  a  unified  Eu- 
rope, equal  partners  in  helping  to  build  a 
peaceful  and  just  order.  A  year  ago  he  said 
"We  must  turn  to  one  of  the  great  unfinished 
tasks  of  our  generation — making  Europe 
whole  again." 

Building  bridges  to  the  East 

This  Is  the  meaning  that  is  back  of  his 
request  to  Congress  to  cooperate  in  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  East,  building  bridges 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  building 
bridges  to  Eastern  Europe.  I  am  re- 
minded of  some  comments  that  the  then 
Senator  John  F.  Kennedy  made  in  paying 
tribute  to  President  Roosevelt  at  a  ceremony 
at  Hyde  Park.  I  think  it  particularly  apt 
today.  He  said,  "It  Is  essential  from  time  to 
time  that  we  pay  tribute  to  past  greatness 
and  historic  achievement,  but  we  would  be- 
tray the  very  cause  we  honor  If  we  did  not 
now  look  to  the  future  as  well.  We  would  be 
unfaithful  to  the  man  we  honor  if  we  did 
not  look  beyond  his  work  to  the  new  chal- 
lenges and  the  new  problems  and  the  new 
work  that  lies  ahead."  Now  what  could  be 
more  appropriate  as  we  honor  the  Marshall 
Plan — and  General  Marshall's  leadership — 
than  to  recognize  that  his  work  must  carry 
on  the  effort  to  bring  Europe  together,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  prosperous  and  a 
peaceful  world?  And  so  with  that,  my  friends, 
I  ask  that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  full 
understanding  of  General  Marshall's  ob- 
jectives and  the  application  of  his  wisdom, 
determination  and  selfiessness  to  the  prob- 
lems that  our  country  faces  today. 

Gen.  Bradi,et.  Our  next  speaker  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  when 
he  served  as  a  member  of  Mr.  Harrlman's 
special  committee  to  study  the  Marshall 
proposal.  On  enactment  of  the  European 
Recovery  Program  legislation,  he  was  named 
by  President  Truman  to  head  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  In  Washington. 
Later  he  served  as  President  of  the  Ford 
Foundation.  At  present  he  is  director  of  the 
United  Nations  Development  Program.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  he — 
like  Governor  Harriman — has  been  busy  par- 
ticipating in  programs  in  this  country  and 
Europe  honoring  General  Marshall  and  the 
European  Recovery  Program.  Because  of  his 
role  as  head  of  the  Marshall  Plan  Program 
in  Its  most  crucial  years,  we  have  asked 
Mr.  Hoffman  to  present  the  principal  speech 
pertaining  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  room.  It  Is  a  pleaswe  to  present 
Paul  Hoffman. 

PERSONAL     rEELtNCB    ABOUT    GEORGE     MARSHALL 
AND  RIS  PHnX}SOPHT 

Mr.  Hoffman.  This  is  for  me  a  happy,  nos- 
talgic and  sentimental  occasion — happy,  be- 
cause it  provides  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
union with  old  and  valued  friends:  nostalgic, 
because  It  recalls  one  of  the  most  exciting 
periods  of  my  life;  and  sentimental  because 
my  wife  Anna,  long  before  she  became  my 
wife,  shared  with  me  a  common  enthusiasm 
and  deep  affection  for  General  Marshall. 

Thus,  instead  of  making  any  formal  re- 
marks. I  would  simply  like  to  speak  of  my 
personal  feelings  about  George  Marshall  and 


his  philosophy.  I  would  like  to  do  this  not 
because  I  have  any  startling  new  insights  to 
reveal,  but  because — as  with  all  truly  his- 
toricai  figures — his  achievements  were  so 
monumental  that  they  may  tend,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  to  overshadow  our  memories 
of  the  man  himself  and  what  he  meant  to 
other  human  beings.  I  don't  think  General 
Marshall  would  have  cared  for  this;  he  was 
not  that  kind  of  a  man. 

Impact  on  my  life 

For  whatever  it's  worth,  General  Marshall 
had  a  decisive  Impact  on  my  own  life.  Shortly 
after  his  femaoiis  address  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity on  June  5,  1947,  I  was  asked  by  Averell 
Harrlman  to  serve  on  the  Committee  he  was 
organizing  to  review  the  program  for  Eu- 
ropean recovery  that  had  been  suggested  by 
a  group  of  distinguished  European  econo- 
mists. Later  on,  and  partly  as  a  result  of  my 
having  worked  on  that  committee.  President 
Truman  drafted  me  as  the  first  Administra- 
tor of  the  Marshall  Plan.  I  use  the  word 
"drafted"  advisedly  because  this  was  not  a 
summons  I  welcomed.  I  was  enjoying  a  very 
comfortable  life  as  a  high  salaried  business 
executive  and  had  no  urge  whatsoever  for 
public  service.  President  Truman,  however,  as 
many  pteople  both  in  this  cotmtry  and  abroad 
have  discovered,  was  not  a  man  to  whom  one 
could  easily  say  "no"  and  make  it  stick. 
What's  more,  he  couldn't  imagine  anyone 
saying  "no"  to  any  project  conceived  by  Gen- 
eral Marshall.  It  was  fortunate  for  me  that 
President  Truman  would  not  take  "no"  as 
an  answer,  because  in  drafting  me  for  the  job 
of  Marshall  Plan  Administrator  he  did  me 
as  great  a  favor  as  one  man  could  do  for  an- 
other. I  was  projected  Into  a  new  and  ex- 
tremely Interesting  world. 

General  Marshall's  Impact  on  my  personal 
career  Is  not,  of  course,  a  matter  of  any  great 
significance,  nor  the  reason  for  his  enduring 
place  in  history.  That  place  was  won  by 
what  his  thinking  and  actions  did  to  change 
the  whole  coiirse  of  history  for  three  hun- 
dred million  Euro|>eans  and  for  all  of  his  own 
countrymen  as  well.  Indeed,  the  entire  world 
has  yet  to  see  the  end  of  the  enormous  proc- 
ess of  change  initiated  by  General  Marshall 
20  years  ago.  For  the  revolutionary  philos- 
ophy he  set  forth  in  his  Harvard  address  is 
as  relevant  to  today's  needs  as  it  was  to  the 
needs  of  that  time,  and  It  continues  to  be  a 
motivating  force  for  good  in  the  actions  of 
governments  and  indivldiuOs  all  over  the 
world. 

Marshall's  philosophy 

That  philosophy  was  set  forth  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  precise  terms  when  General 
Marshall  said:  "Our  policy  is  directed  not 
against  any  coxmtry  or  doctrine  but  against 
hunger,  poverty,  desperation  and  chaos." 
This  was  a  policy  of  reconciliation,  not  re- 
venge, and  it  was  a  pKJilcy  that  called  for  con- 
structive action.  It  is  difficult  to  remember 
now  just  how  revolutionary  that  policy  was 
when  It  was  proposed  by  General  Marshall 
some  20  years  ago.  It  marked  a  totally  new 
deptuture  in  international  thinking  and  set 
In  motion,  both  In  Europe  and  America,  the 
search  for  radically  new  solutions  to  inter- 
national problems.  Moreover,  not  only  was 
General  Marshall's  philosophy  a  brilliantly 
creative  one;  it  was  also,  as  summed  up  in 
the  words  I  have  just  quoted,  simple  to  grasp 
yet  profound  in  its  implications.  These  qual- 
ities of  creativity,  constructlvenees,  clarity 
and  depth  of  meaning  are,  I  submit,  the  un- 
faUlng  signs  of  that  rarest  of  all  events  in  hu- 
man history,  the  birth  of  a  truly  great  Idea. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on  the  re- 
sults of  General  Marshall's  initiative.  How 
it  helped  to  save  Europe  from  chaos,  how  it 
gave  new  hope  to  that  Contlnenfb  despair- 
ing millions  and  inspired  in  them  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  for  working  out  their 
own  salvation,  how  It  awakened  America  from 
the  fatal  lUtision  that  our  country  could 
prosper  in  an  impoverished  world,  and  how  It 
provided  griidelines  for  the  greater  war  on 
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global  want  that  must  be  waged  today — all 

this,  and  much  much  more.  Is  on  the  record. 

Marshall's  ))ersonaUtp 

What  perhaps  does  need  to  be  emphasized 
is  the  fact  that  General  Marshall's  phUos- 
ophy  was  not  simply  the  product  of  a  bril- 
liant mind  but  of  an  understanding  heart. 
There  were  three  facets  of  George  Marshall's 
personality  that  I  find  truly  unforgettable. 
First  of  all.  he  was  the  most  selfless  rnan  j 
have  ever  known.  I  don't  mean  that  in  any 
arid  or  "plaster-saint"  kind  of  way.  I  mean 
that  he  was  so  genuinely  concerned  about  his 
country,  about  his  world,  and  about  the  Indi- 
vidual men  and  women  with  whom  he  came 
In  contact  that  these  Interests  completely 
dominated  any  narrower  self-Interests.  In 
fact,  I  don't  believe  he  ever  made  a  single 
decision  In  which  he  was  influenced  by  the 
effect  which  that  decision  might  have  upon 
blm  personally. 

Secondly,  he  knew  how  to  discipline  his 
concern  for  others  Into  effective  practical 
channels.  He  was  a  tough-minded  leader  who 
never  accepted  good  Intentions  as  a  substi- 
tute for  results.  He  was.  In  short,  a  kindly 
man  but  not  a  soft  one. 

Finally,  he  embodied  In  his  own  career  the 
same  forward  look  that  was  so  evident  In  his 
thinking.  For  General  Marshall  was  the  sol- 
dler-turned-statesman,  the  builder  of  armies 
who  became  a  great  architect  of  peace.  For 
him,  this  was  a  natural  evolution  because, 
though  a  soldier  by  profession,  he  was  never 
a  warrior  by  IncUnatlon.  Thus,  he  clearly 
grasped  the  one  overriding  fact  of  the  atomic 
age — that  the  survival  of  the  human  race 
depends  on  Its  ability  to  devote  far  more 
thought,  far  more  energy,  and  far  more  of 
Its  natural  assets  to  the  task  of  building  a 
better  world  than  It  has  ever  done  before. 
In  this,  his  thinking  ran  ahead  not  only  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries  but  of  some 
present-day  thinking  as  well. 

And  for  this  he  deserves  something  more 
than  our  gratitude — a  reward  with  which.  In 
any  case,  he  was  never  greatly  concerned.  He 
deserves,  I  think,  that  we  remember  the  kind 
of  man  he  was.  how  he  saw  the  world,  and 
what  he  did  about  It — and  try  to  pattern 
some  part  of  our  lives,  our  thinking,  and  our 
actions  along  no  less  constructive  lines. 

Gen.  Bradley.  On  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
General  Marshall's  Harvard  address  the  Or- 
ganization for  European  Economic  Coopera- 
tion, representing  the  nations  participating 
In  the  Marshall  Plan  program,  presented  to 
General  Marshall  a  medal  struck  In  honor  of 
that  plan.  Today,  we  have  a  representative  of 
the  Organization  of  Exiropean  Cooperation 
and  Development,  the  successor  of  OEEC.  to 
present  to  our  Library  a  replica  of  that  medal 
and  a  collection  of  papers  pertaining  to  the 
European  cooperative  program.  Representing 
the  member  countries  of  the  OECD,  we  have 
the  dean  of  the  heads  of  delegations  to  OECD. 
I  am  glad  to  welcome  Ambassador  Roger 
Ockrent,  permanent  representative  from 
Belgium  to  the  OECD,  to  make  thu  presen- 
tation. Ambassador  Ockrent. 

A    BEIUTAGE   OF    20    TZAKS    OF   COOPKBATTOK 

Ambassador  Ockrent.  It  Is  altogether  a 
pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me  to  associate 
myself  and  the  OBCD  as  a  whole  to  the 
tribute  being  paid  today  to  the  memory  of 
General  Marshall. 

Graiidchild  of  General  Marshall 
As  you  know,  the  OECD  Is  In  many  ways 
the  grandchild  of  General  Marshall.  We.  who 
work  In  the  OECD  sometimes  have  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Marshall  Plan  bears  to  the 
last  twenty  years — and  surely  more  to  come — 
the  same  Importance  as  the  Ark  of  Noah  to 
the  rest  of  history.  In  fact,  this  Is  hardly  an 
overstatement  for  the  Marshall  Plan  did  not 
only  save  us  from  evil,  but  laid  the  corner- 
stone upon  which  has  been  gradually  built 
the  whole  apparatus  of  modem  International 
economic    cooperation,    which    In   turn   has 
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produced    unprecedented    degrees    of   proa- 
perlty. 

I  have  said  this  several  times  and  people 
In  Europe  are  keenly  aware  of  It:  the  Mar- 
shall Plan  Is  at  the  root  of  all  progress  that 
has  been  made  later  In  broadening  the  eco- 
nomic horizons  In  our  countries  and  In  gain- 
ing acceptance  of  the  fact  that  our  nations 
can  no  longer  act  In  Isolation  If  they  are  to 
achieve  their  goals  of  economic  growth  and 
social  justice. 

Initial  circumstances 

It  Is  Incumbent  on  me  to  recall  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Marshall  Plan 
came  to  existence.  Other  distinguished  speak- 
ers have  done  It  before  me.  Nevertheless,  It 
seems  appropriate  to  remember  the  day  when 
the  U.S.  government  decided  to  bring  to  a 
halt  all  bilateral  negotiations  about  the 
amount  and  allocation  of  aid  and  Invited  the 
European  governments  to  formulate  their 
needs  and  policies  in  a  multilateral  frame- 
work, in  agreement  with  each  other.  Both 
Governor  Harrlman  and  Mr.  Hoffman  who 
are  with  us  today  were  Instrumental  in  se- 
curing this  decision,  which,  I  believe,  con- 
tributed Immensely  to  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

It  Is  an  amusing  point  of  history  that  be- 
fore this  decision  was  announced,  some  Euro- 
pean governments  had  taken  great  care  to 
send  their  very  best  diplomats  to  Washing- 
ton, hoping  to  present  their  case  forcefully 
to  the  United  States  government,  while  the 
second  best  were  reaching  for  Paris.  But  It 
turned  out  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment was  acting  symmetrically,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  these  combined  movements  that  I 
found  myself  In  Paris  and  Governor  Har- 
rlman too.  sitting  around  the  same  table, 
and  I  may  say,  the  right  table,  where  "things 
did  happen,"  largely  thanks  to  him. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  refusal  of  the 
United  States  government  to  deal  bilaterally 
with  each  European  country  was  the  decisive 
fact  which  translated  the  Marshall  idea  Into 
facts  by  forcing  national  Interests  to  merge 
In  a  wider  common  Interest. 

This  U  not  only  the  point  at  which  the 
trend  towards  the  unification  of  Europe 
started;  It  Is  also  the  point  at  which  we 
began  to  learn  the  benefits  of  economic 
cooperation  as  the  means  of  attaining  eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Economic  cooperation  today 
OECD  has  taken  over  the  tradition  In  the 
field  of  economic  cooperation.  It  Is  conscious 
of  Its  heritage  and  the  responsibility  which 
rests  on  Its  shoulders.  If  one  looks  back  at 
the  progress  made  in  twenty  years  In  the 
member  countries  on  the  road  to  prosperity, 
one  concludes  that  we  have  moved  forward 
a  long  way.  Yet,  the  tasks  of  OECD  are  more 
formidable  than  ever,  for  It  Is  the  collective 
responsibility  of  this  limited  group  of  na- 
tions to  raise  the  economic  level  of  people 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  it  Is  now 
one  of  the  objectives  of  OECD  to  strive  for 
more  efficient  action  in  this  field.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  proved  too  shy  so  far  In  this 
respect  and  that  we  need  to  remember  the 
lessons  of  boldness  which  we  received  at  the 
time  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
OECD  CouncU  Is  glad  to  take  Its  share  In 
today's  ceremonies.  It  Is  particularly  grate- 
ful to  the  George  Marshall  Research  Founda- 
tion and  to  General  Omar  Bradley  for  the 
Initiative  which  they  have  taken  on  the  op- 
portunity of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of 
the  Marshall  Plan.  The  OECD  Council  has 
decided  to  bring  Its  own  contribution  to  the 
new  display  opened  here  today.  I  am  happy 
to  present  to  the  Foundation  a  replica  of  the 
medal  which  was  given  to  General  Marshall 
on  the  6th  of  June,  1967.  May  this  serve  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  great  man  and 
a  great  cause. 
Gen.  Braolzt.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  my- 


self and  our  directors  for  this  replica  and 
for  the  papers  which  have  been  deposited 
here.  We  hope  to  develop  here  at  the  MarshaU 
Library  a  large  collection  of  documents  deal- 
ing with  the  Marshall  Plan  and  the  programs 
which  grew  out  of  the  Initial  proposal.  We 
welcome  the  effective  backing  that  you  and 
your  organization  have  given. 

One  of  the  .high  points  of  this  busy  day  is 
opening  to  the  public  a  mural  depleting 
symbolically  the  meaning  of  the  Marshall 
Plan.  This  mural  was  made  possible  by  a 
special  gift  from  the  National  Academy  of 
Design.  It  was  provided  from  the  same  fund 
which  helped  provide  murals  In  such  build- 
ings as  the  Elsenhower  and  Trxmian  Libraries 
and  the  MacArthur  Museum.  I  am  glad  to 
annoxmce  that  the  artist  Is  also  with  us.  At 
this  time  I  am  happy  to  present  the  former 
President  of  the  National  Academy  of  Deslm 
Mr.  Edgar  I.  WlUlams.  " 

PKSSXNTATXON   OF   THE    ITCRAL 

Mr.  WnxuMs.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure 
to  participate  In  the  ceremonies  which  are 
taking  place  today  to  mark  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  twentieth  aimlversary  of  the 
Marshall  Plan. 

There  have  been  recollections  of  events 
which  recall  Important  decisions  and  deeds 
of  General  Marshall,  there  have  been  state- 
ments of  significance  to  testify  before  the 
world  to  the  accomplishments  of  this  Ulus- 
trlous  American  man.  But  although  he  was 
a  military  man.  the  Imprint  of  his  character 
upon  his  time  could  not  be  described  In  terms 
of  military  genius  or  factual  triumphs  alone. 
My  part  In  these  ceremonies  Is  that  of  an 
emissary.  I  come  to  you  as  the  representative 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  which  Is 
Itself  honored  by  the  privilege  of  providing 
the  mural  painting  In  the  Marshall  Plan  room 
executed  by  a  distinguished  painter,  a  mem- 
ber himself  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 

About  the  Academy 
A  few  words  about  the  Academy  and 
about  the  Abbey  Memorial  bequest  might  be 
of  interest :  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Design 
was  founded  In  New  York  City  In  1825  hav- 
ing succeeded  the  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  which  was  organized  in  1802.  Along 
with  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
It  is  the  oldest  organization  for  the  arts  In 
the  United  States.  No  Institution  in  our  land 
can  muster  a  list  of  great  American  artists 
to  compare  with  that  of  the  Academy  The 
Academy  belongs  to  Its  arUst  members;  It  Is 
owned  and  directed  exclusively  by  them. 
There  are  eight  officers  and  six  Council  mem- 
bers who  make  up  the  Council  which  man- 
ages the  Academy  affairs.  Over  the  years 
many  prizes,  scholarships  and  honors  have 
been  created  or  accepted  by  them. 

Among  Its  most  prized  benefactions  Is  the 
Abbey  Mural  Award  named  after  Edwin  Aus- 
tin Abbey,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  miiral  painters  who  died  In  1911. 
Abbey  Mural  Award 
In  1931  his  widow,  Mary  Gertrude  Abbey, 
bequeathed  to  the  Academy  a  legacy  left  by 
her  husband  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
make  possible  "the  awarding  of  commissions 
to  distinguished  artists  to  execute  murals 
for  buildings  devoted  to  public  service."  This 
legacy  Is  caUed  "the  Edwin  Austin  Abbey 
Trust  Fund  for  Mural  Painting  In  the  United 
States  of  America."  The  fund  U  administered 
by  the  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Academy 
which  delegates  Its  powers  to  a  Committee — 
the  Abbey  Mural  Committee  of  which  the 
President  of  the  Academy  is  ex  officio  a 
member. 

In  this  instance  of  the  General  George  O. 
Marshall  mural,  the  Abbey  Mural  Committee 
of  1966  decided  they  would  select  five  possi- 
ble artists  for  the  work,  commission  them 
to  present  sketches  and  select  one  to  be  the 
author.  The  winner  of  this  competitive  ven- 
ture was  Benrlk  Mayer  of  Essex,  Connecticut. 
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who  Is  here  today  and  whom  I  woiild  like  to 
introduce  to  you  now.  He  will  be  on  band 
later  to  comment  on  his  noble  concept  In 
summarizing  the  contributions  of  General 
Marshall  to  his  country. 

For  us  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign we  are.  as  I  have  already  said,  honored 
to  have  been  able  to  add  the  dimension  of  the 
fine  arts  to  this  distinguished  ceremony. 

Oen.  Bradlxt.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Wil- 
liams and  the  organization  that  he  repre- 
sents for  the  gift  which  made  possible  the 
painting  of  this  mural.  I  also  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  artist,  Mr.  Mayer,  on  hla  fine 
work. 

At  this  time,  I  also  wish  to  declare  open 
the  new  Marshall  Plan  room.  Its  furnishings 
and  exhibits  were  made  possible  by  a  gener- 
ous grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- 
tion. We  are  sorry  that  Doctor  Case,  presi- 
dent of  the  Foundation,  cannot  be  here 
today.  We  are  delighted,  however,  to  have 
present  his  representative,  Mr.  Larkln  H. 
Fartnholt,  former  professor  at  nearby  Wash- 
ington and  Lee. 

I  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
Lees  Carpets,  Division  of  Burlington  Indxis- 
trles,  whose  plant  Is  located  here  In  Rock- 
bridge County,  gave  the  handsome  carpet 
for  the  room. 

The  British  Embassy  In  Washington  has 
constructed  a  special  panel  display  describ- 
ing the  MarshaU  Scholarships  In  Britain  and 
has  presented  It  to  the  Library  for  today's 
occasion. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  part  of  the  program 
without  complimenting  Doctor  Pogue  and 
his  fine  staff  for  their  work  in  preparing  the 
MarshaU  Plan  room,  in  organizing  today's 
program,  and  making  aU  the  extensive  ar- 
rangements for  this  day.  Doctor  Pogue  has 
asked  me  to  emphasize  that  the  chief  credit 
for  planning  and  designing  the  Marshall 
Plan  room,  for  planning  and  arranging  the 
•exhibits,  and  for  organizing  today's  program 
goes  to  Mr.  Royster  Lyle.  Jr.,  his  chief  as- 
sistant and  the  Curator  of  the  Museum,  to 
whom  he  delegated  responsibility  for  the 
project  many  months  ago.  Mr.  Lyle,  In  turn, 
has  deiiended  heavily  on  his  chief  assistant, 
Mrs.  Boyd  Stuart.  He  has  received  enthusias- 
tic support  from  the  Archivist-Librarian.  Miss 
Eugenia  Lejeune,  and  from  all  members  of 
the  staffs  of  the  MarshaU  Foundation  In  Lex- 
ington and  the  Arlington  area  and  from  my 
secretary.  Mrs.  McGhee.  I  believe  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  a  great  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  Library,  enabling  it  to  explain 
further  the  work  of  General  Marshall  and  his 
contemporaries  in  building  International  co- 
operation and  peace.  We  hope  to  continue 
to  expand  our  program  of  education  and' 
research  on  General  Marshall  and  his  times. 
This  will  not  be  possible  without  the  gen- 
erous support  of  General  Marshall's  friends 
and  admirers. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  pro- 
gram, the  Issuance  of  the  MarshaU  stamp. 

A  year  after  General  Marshall's  death,  the 
West  German  Govermnent  Issued  a  stamp  In 
his  honor.  Some  months  later  I  wrote  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  who  had  served 
under  General  Marshall  as  an  Army  officer 
and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  sug- 
gesting that  he  support  my  proposal  that  a 
commemorative  stamp  be  issued  In  General 
Marshall's  honor.  He  gave  his  enthusiastic 
support.  After  some  consideration,  the  Poet 
Office  Department  decided  that  Instead  of 
Issuing  a  commemorative  stfunp,  it  would  In- 
clude a  MarshaU  stamp  in  the  permanent 
Prominent  American  series.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  special  advisory  committee. 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  selected  this 
year,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  to  Issue  a  twenty-cent  stamp  In 
honor  of  General  Marshall.  His  office  selected 
United  Nations  Day  for  this  occasion  and  ac- 
cepted my  request,  heartily  backed  by  Sen- 
ator A.  Willis  Robertson  and  Representative 
John  Marsh,  to  Issue  the  stamp  here.  Our  Ini- 
tial program  was  bsised  on  this  ceremony  and 


the  Postmaster  General  was  Invited  to  give 
the  principal  address.  Later,  when  we  re- 
ceived a  grant  which  made  possible  the  open- 
ing of  a  Marshall  Plan  room.  Mr.  O'Brien 
graciously  agreed  to  combine  the  two  cere- 
monies. I  am  honored  to  present  the  Hon- 
orable Lawrence  O'Brien  for  the  main  ad- 
dress. 

DEDICATION    OF    THE    MARSHALL    STAMP 

Postmaster  General  O'Brien.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  so  many  distinguished 
Americans  here  today  In  honoring  General 
Marshall. 

(Postmaster  General  O'Brien's  remarks  have 
previously  been  Included  in  the  Record  and 
are  omitted  here.) 

Gen.  Bradlzt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Brien,  for 
this  book  of  stamps  which  I  shall  preserve 
as  a  treasured  souvenir.  We  thank  you  also 
for  a  fine  address.  We  appreciate  your  tribute 
to  General  Marshall  and  your  compliments 
on  our  work  Intended  to  honor  him.  We  are 
deUghted  that  you  chose  to  Issue  this  stamp 
In  the  Prominent  American  series  at  this 
Library  facing  the  parade  ground  of  General 
Marshall's  Alma  Mater.  This  shaU  be  a  day 
to  remember. 


WILLARD  DEASON.  COMMISSIONER 
OP  ICC,  SPEAKS  TIMELY  ON 
"WHAT'S  RIGHT  WITH  AMERICA" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  recently  obtained  a  copy  of  remarks 
made  by  the  Honorable  Willard  Deason, 
a  distinguished  Commissioner  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  These 
remarks  delivered  before  the  Association 
of  ICC  Practitioners  at  San  Francisco, 
on  June  22  of  this  year,  focus  for  a 
change  on  some  of  the  positive  aspects 
of  American  life — in  short.  Mr.  Deason 
tells  "what's  right  with  America." 

It  is  undeniable,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  "noble  democratic  experiment"  ini- 
tiated by  the  founders  in  Philadelphia 
over  178  years  ago,  has  become  the  vi- 
brant Nation  which  we  know  today,  of- 
fering more  to  its  citizens  than  any  other 
nation  in  history. 

Mr.  Deason  acknowledges  that  ours 
is  still  a  society  with  glaring  shortcom- 
ings, but  he  stresses  that  if  we  maintain 
confidence  in  ourselves  we  can  move  rap- 
idly toward  universal  fulfillment  of  the 
American  promise.  I  commend  Mr.  Dea- 
son's  optimistic  statement  to  my  col- 
lettgues  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  for  them  to 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Cttss  the  Government,  or.  What's 
Right  With  AiooacA 

(Remarks  by  WUlard  Deason,  Commissioner, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  before 
the  Association  of  ICC  Practitioners,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  June  22, 1967) 

As  a  schoolboy  In  south  Texas,  I  was  taught 
to  love  and  honor  our  country,  to  respect  Its 
flag,  to  beUeve  in  its  greatness.  I  Imagine  you 
were  too. 

Today,  It  seems  that  some  people  have  lost 
sight  of  that  greatness.  They  have  embarked 
on  a  path  of  negative  thinking;  of  down- 
grading or  berating  their  own  government. 
For  them,  every  day  In  every  way,  things  are 
getting  worse  and  worse. 

The  "hawks"  tell  us  that  we  should  escalate 
our  foreign  Involvements. 

The  "doves'*  cry  that  we  should  deescalate. 

Some  critics  decry  big  government  and  cuss 
the  government's  welfare  programs. 

Others  beUeve  the  programs  should  be 
enlarged. 


Labor  wants  higher  salaries. 

Business  grouses  about  too  much  regtUa- 
tlon. 

Some  critics  beUeve  that  our  high  schools 
are  Inadequate. 

Others  believe  our  colleges  are  teaching  the 
wrong  things. 

Teachers  claim  they  are  underpaid. 

And  college  professors  want  more  academic 
freedom. 

Housowlves  complain  that  food  prices  are 
too  high. 

The  farmer  complains  that  farm  prices 
are  too  low. 

Too  many  Journalists  would  have  lu  be- 
Ueve America  Is  on  her  last  social,  economic, 
and  moral  legs. 

And  everyone  cusses  taxes. 

With  adl  these  tales  of  doom  and  gloom,  I 
was  mUdly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  thou- 
sands of  scientists,  doctors,  and  engineers 
from  other  countries  who  are  pouring  Into 
the  United  States  each  year.  This  so-called 
"brain  drain"  annually  Involves  as  many  for- 
eign doctors  as  30  medical  schools  can  gradu- 
ate. Five  thousand  foreign  engineers  and  sci- 
entists come  to  America  annually.  And 
nearly  40%  of  the  physicists  who  received 
their  Ph.  Ds  abroad  end  up  In  the  U.S.A. 

What  lures  these  people  to  American 
shores?  Higher  incomes?  Better  living  stand- 
ards? Professional  opportunities  based  on 
abUlty  alone? — There  must  be  something 
right  with  America. 

In  my  own  mind,  I've  attempted  to  recon- 
cile the  position  of  those  who  would  cuss 
America  with  the  position  of  the  educated 
Immigrant  who  would  Uke  to  adopt  this 
country  as  his  home.  Is  It  that  people  in 
foreign  lands  Just  haven't  gotten  the  word 
on  how  bad  things  are  here?  Or  is  It  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  some  would  have 
us  Imagine?  I  think  the  answer  is  obvious. 
Most  of  us  are  simply  too  busy  complaining 
and  cussing  to  sit  down  and  count  our 
blessings. 

On  the  occasion  of  Herbert  Hoover's  90th 
birthday,  he  said  these  things:  "The  critics 
say  we  seem  to  be  In  a  very,  very  bad  way, 
and  engaged  in  our  decline  and  fall.  Criti- 
cism Is  no  doubt  good  for  the  soul,  but  we 
must  beware  that  it  does  not  upset  our  con- 
fidence in  ourselves.  So  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  for  Americans  to  take  stock  and  to 
think    something    good    about    themselves." 

That's  what  my  talk  Is  about  today.  What's 
right  with  America. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  let's  co\int  our 
blessings.  Let's  compare  for  the  cussers  some 
of  our  present  day  conditions  with  the  "good 
old  days,"  or  In  relation  to  conditions  found 
In  other  countries. 

First,  let's  look  at  our  educational  system: 

Fifty  years  ago,  only  10%  of  our  young 
people  finished  high  school.  Today,  that 
figure  is  nearly  76% — ^more  than  double  that 
of  France,  West  Germany,  Italy,  or  Great 
Britain. 

Fifty  years  ago,  about  4%  of  our  young 
people  went  on  to  coU^e.  Today,  that  figure 
Is  nearly  40%. 

Only  10%  of  the  young  people  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  go  on  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  protesters  and 
marchers. 

During  the  second  week  of  May,  oui  dally 
newspapers  and  TV  news  programs  gave  us  a 
f\iU  dose  of  the  "peaceniks"  who  Invaded 
the  Pentagon,  stomped  on  Its  tuUps,  and 
slept  In  Its  halls.  The  sleep-ins  numbered  13. 
A  bare  dozen. 

During  the  same  week,  over  10,000  young 
Americans  walked  Into  mlUtary  enlistment 
centers  and  c^ered  their  services,  and  per- 
haps their  Uvea,  for  our  country.  Let  me 
repeat  the  figure— over  10,000  first  term  en- 
listments in  one  week.  Unfortunately,  one 
student  carrying  a  sign — wearing  a  beard 
and  protesting  about  something,  or  burning 
a  draft  card  gets  the  front  page  billing.  Yet, 
how  much  have  you  read  or  seen  on    T7 
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about  these  10,000  youngsters  who  volunteer 
each  week? 

In  the  past  year  or  so  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  City"  of  San  Francisco  have 
been  over-exposed  to  hippies,  teeny-boppers, 
and  dissident  college  students.  They  take 
turns  at  cussing  their  university,  cusalng 
their  state,  or  cussing  their  National  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  meantime,  not  enough  has 
been  said  about  CalifornU's  Institutions  of 
higher  learning  where  60.000  serlous-mlnded 
young  men  and  women  wUl  graduate  this 
year. 
Now  a  word  about  the  economy: 
Inflation  and  the  proverbial  shrinking 
dollar  are  favorite  targets  for  the  cussers. 
But  let's  translate  these  criticisms  Into 
comparisons  In  buying  power. 

The  International  Labor  Office  of  the 
United  Nations  reports  that  the  average  Rus- 
sian labors  four  times  as  long  as  the  average 
American  to  buy  a  pound  of  beef.  Six  times 
as  long  for  a  pound  of  butter.  And  cZeren 
times  as  long  for  a  dozen  of  eggs.  In  China, 
these  Items  are  not  available  to  the  average 
worker  at  any  price,  no  matter  how  long 
he  labors.  And  how  about  the  farmer?  The 
value  of  farm  property  has  Increased  3  fold 
In  the  last  50  years— and  total  farm  Income 
has  Increased  every  year  since  1931. 

Americans  are  the  hest  fed,  best  paid,  and 
heat  educated  people  in  the  world— that's 
what's  right  with  America. 
How  about  our  health  conditions? 
Deaths  from  once  dread  causes  have  been 
cut  In  half  In  the  last  50  years. 

Idfe  expectancy  has  nearly  doubled  In  the 
last  100  years. 

Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  cut  In 
half  In  Just  the  last  30  years. 

ArOflclal  kidneys  now  In  use  soon  will  be 
joined  by  the  artlflclal  heart. 

Measles  are  being  retired  to  the  pages  of 
history.  ^^ 

Medicare  has  recently  forged  an  extraor- 
«llnary  partnership  Involving  19  million 
elderly  persons  and  a  quarter  of  a  million 
doctors. 

Under  the  medicare  program,  5.6  million 
Americans  already  have  received  physicians' 
services  and  3  million  have  received  hospital 
care. 

I  do  not  suggest  to  you,  however,  that  all 
la  perfect.  We  stUl  have  many  problems  In- 
cluding unemployment  and  poverty.  And 
even  though  America's  poorest  housing  Is  In 
a  luxury  class  for  the  masses  of  other  na- 
tions, by  our  standards,  we  still  have  slums 
In  1960,  however,  the  Federal  Government 
declared  war  on  these  problems. 

Today,  there  are  7  million  fewer  people 
Uvlng  m  poverty  than  there  were  seven  years 
ago. 

The  unemployment  rate  has  dropped  from 
5.7%  to  less  than  4%. 

The  actual  number  out  of  work  has  been 
cut  by  1«4  million. 

Operation  head  start  has  given  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mlUlon  children  from  poor  famlUea 
a  leg  up  on  eduactlon. 

More  than  one  million  persons  are  receiv- 
ing Job  training  under  Federal  programs 
compared  to  none  seven  years  ago. 

Of  this  progress.  President  Johnson  has 
said:  "We  may  never  live  to  see  an  America 
without  poverty,  but  we  may  see  an  America 
where  a  lifetime  of  poverty  Is  not  the  In- 
evitable fate  of  a  child  bom  into  It." 

Those  of  us  here  today  are  Immediately  In- 
terested In  transportation— let's  examine  It 
The  transportation  Industry  is  far  from 
Immune  from  criticism.  But  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  exactly  what  position  the 
cussers  occupy.  On  the  one  hand,  we  read 
and  hear  that  there  Is  too  much  regulation. 
that  public  policies  and  regulations  are  out- 
moded, or  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
its  fingers  in  too  many  pies.  Many  of  these 
same  cussers  seem  to  be  the  first  to  cry  foul 
when  the  word  "deregulation"  la  mentioned 
or  when  a  change  of  policy  Is  hinted.  Some 
of  the  most  vocal  would  be  left  holding  the 
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bag  if  the  government  were  to  withdraw  Its 
Interest  In  transportation. 

Let's  Just  see  how  the  transportation  In- 
dustry. In  partnership  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, has  progressed  under  regulation— 
or  as  some  cussers  would  say— in  spite  of  It. 
Today.  15  million  trucks  serve  the  American 
public. 

In  both  qiulity  and  quantity,  America's 
interstate  highways  and  secondary  roads  ex- 
ceed those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
The  rate  of  revenue  growth  for  motor  car- 
riers In  1966  approached  10%.  This  exceeds  the 
gross  national  product  growth  rate. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the 
bus  Industry  has  increased  steadily  since 
1960.  ' 

By  standards  of  the  dismal  past,  railroads 
appear  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

For    the    fifth    consecutive   year,   railroad 
freight  volume  has  grown  by  better  than  6%. 
The  rate  of  return  on  Investment  for  rail- 
roads reached  a  10-year  high  last  year. 

Rail  mUeage  in  the  United  States  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

With  assistance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, highspeed  rail  transportation  will  be- 
come a  reality  this  fall. 

Airline  passenger  miles  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

United  States  scheduled  airline  Industry 
has  recorded  an  annual  growth  rate  of  13.6% 
over  the  last  15  years. 

America  exceeds  all  nations  of  the  world 
in  passenger  miles  flown. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  supersonic  transport  soon  will  be  a 
reality. 

What  do  all  these  figures  mean?  Simply 
that  whUe  America's  population  has  grown 
by  less  than  50%  since  1939.  the  volume  of 
passenger  travel  and  freight  traffic  has 
tripled. 

Looking  around  me  today,  I  feel  safe  In 
saying    that    the    Practitioners'    Association 
does  not  look  as  though  it  has  suffered  as  a 
result  of  regxilatlon  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 
Now  let's  summarize : 
What's  right  with  America? 
Our  educational  system  is  second  to  none. 
We  are  the  most  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world. 

Our  standard  of  living  U  the  highest  In 
the  world. 

We  produce  more  goods — consvune  more 
goods — transport  more  goods  than  any  na- 
tion in  the  world. 

We  own  29%  of  the  world's  railroad  mUe- 
age. 

We  own  60%  of  Its  automobUes  (and 
there's  no  3-year  waiting  period  to  buy  one) 

We  own  47%  of  Its  trucks. 

We  own  43%  of  Its  radios. 

We  own  35%  of  its  electric  power  output 

We  own  26%  of  its  steel. 

Our  health  conditions  rank  favorably  with 
those  of  all  other  countries. 

Although  we  account  for  only  6%  of  the 
world's  population,  we  own  almost  50%  at 
Its  wealth. 

What's  right  with  America? 

Last,  and  perhaps  most  Important— Amer- 
ica Is  a  nation  whose  citizens  are  free  to 
cuss  the  government— without  fear  and 
without  recrimination. 

If  I  could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  stop 
the  cussing.  I  would  not  do  so.  But  in  clos- 
ing. I  would  like  to  paraphrase  President 
Hoover  with  this  thought.  "Let's  not  cuss 
so  loud  and  long  that  ice  upset  our  conlt- 
dence  in  ourselves."  , 


to  ratify  the  Human  Rights  Conventlonfi 
on  Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  Association 
Genocide,  and  the  PoUtical  Rights  of 
Women.  ^  >*>  w 

,0^**°"*^^  *^^  °°^-  on  November  2 
1967,  gave  approval  to  the  Supplemen. 
tary  ConvenUon  on  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery.  I  view,  with  concern,  the  Sen- 
ate  s  inaction  to  fulfill  our  constitutional 
responsibility  of  ratifying  these  treatlM^ 

Ratification,!  say.  does  not  require  anv 
impleinenting  legislation  by  the  Senate 
It  would,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a 
direct  and  clear  message  of  our  hones 
to  universalize  the  rights  we  enjoy  todaV 

I  feel  that  the  U.S.  Senate  should  ac- 
cept the  opportunity  history  offers  and 
thereby  exert  a  very  positive  interna- 
tional influence  and  ratify  these 
conventions. 

Our  faUure  on  these  matters  is  a 
source  of  embarrassment  to  our  friends 
abroad  who  look  to  us  for  leadership 

This  Nation's  position  is  under  scru- 
tiny by  both  friend  and  foe  in  respect  to 
the  sincerity  with  which  it  makes  com- 
mitments and  adheres  to  them  on  mat- 
ters involving  human  rights 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate,  without  further  delay,  to  ratify 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions  on 
Forced  Labor.  Freedom  of  Association 
Genocide,  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women. 
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SENATE  MUST  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  AND  FUL- 
FILL CONSTITUTIONAL  RESPON- 
SIBILITY 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  once  again  express  my  disap- 
pomtment  over  the  failure  of  the  Senate 


DEVELOPMENT— THE  NEED  FOR 
NEW  DIRECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr 
President,  on  October  27,  1967  Mr 
George  D.  Woods,  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  delivered  an  exceptional  address 
^  the  Swedish  Bankers  AssoclaUon  in 
Stockholm. 

In  this  speech.  Mr.  Woods  analyzes 
with  honesty  and  clarity  the  difficulties 
facing  the  developing  nations— the  poor 
countries  which  starve  while  we  diet 
which  cannot  secure  the  $10  to  $15  billion 
of  capital  they  need  for  development 
while  more  fortunate  nations  spend  10 
times  that  amount  on  the  armaments 
and  trappings  of  war.  He  sets  forth  a 
bold  and  broad  challenge  to  those  of  us 
who  live  in  luxury:  To  erase  these  mon- 
strous disproportions  between  men;  to 
acknowledge  that  our  common  hu- 
manity wUl  not  and  cannot  allow  us  to 
stand  idle  while  the  lives  of  our  fellow 

?^1"  ^^?f*^^  "^  "P°°^'  nasty,  brutish, 
and  short." 

His  words  are  a  reproach  to  today  and 
a  challenge  to  tomorrow.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  eloquent  and 
forceful  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Dbvuopment:  The  Nesd  roR  Nkw  DnwcnoNs 
(Address  to  the  Swedish  Bankers  Association, 
Stockholm.  October  27,  1967.  by  Mr.  George 
D.  Woods,  President  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  and 
the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion) 

I  am  partlculariy  happy  to  be  with  your 
Association  today  and  to  be  able  to  teU  you 
how  much  we  appreciate  the  splendid  sup- 
port and  encouragement  we  receive  from  the 
Swedish  community.  You  may  possibly  think 
I  am  only  producing  the  courteous  common- 


places of  an  occasion  such  as  this.  The 
American  essayist  Alexander  WooUcott  used 
to  say:  "I  can  stand  any  amount  of  flattery, 
provided  it  is  fulsome  enough."  But  this  is 
not  flattery.  This  Is  not  the  formal  compli- 
ment of  a  graceful  occasion.  I  do  believe  we 
have  special  grounds  for  being  pleased  with 
the  remarkable  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  World  Bank  and  Sweden.  And  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  these  good  rehrtlons  are  not  only 
themselves  useful,  profitable  and  firmly 
based  but  that  they  demonstrate  some  very 
important  facts  about  our  general  world 
economy. 

As  you  know,  Sweden  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Bank  since  1951.  It  has  subscribed 
$240  mUlion,  or  Just  over  1  per  cent  of  the 
Bank's  capital,  and,  like  other  member  gov- 
ernments, has  paid  up  one-tenth  of  its  sub- 
scription for  the  Bank's  active  lending.  The 
Bank  can  call  on  the  rest  if  unable  otherwise 
to  meet  its  obligations,  and  the  uncalled  sub- 
scription of  Sweden  and  other  members 
therefore  is  In  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  to 
the  holders  of  the  Bank's  bonds. 

Just  11  days  ago,  we  reached  an  Important 
milestone  in  the  history  of  Sweden's  asso- 
ciation with  the  Bank:  for  the  first  time, 
we  made  a  pubUc  offering  here  of  World 
Bank  bonds.  We  are  grateful  to  you  bankers 
for  the  successful  sale  of  this  Issue  of  75 
million  Swedish  Kronur  26-Year  Bonds.  Pro- 
ceeds from  issues  of  this  nature  are  used  In 
the  general  operations  of  the  Bank,  and  they 
are  important  to  us.  But  of  equal  Importance 
Is  the  clear  indication  of  your  confidence  in 
the  strength  and  Integrity  of  the  Bank  and 
of  your  contlnumg  faith  In  its  obJecUves. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  we  can  fairly 
claim  that  Sweden's  association  with  the 
Bank's  activities  has  been  useful  and  profit- 
able to  the  Swedish  community.  With  the 
proceeds  of  loans  made  by  the  Bank,  borrow- 
ers in  53  countries  have  spent  $146  million 
in  Sweden,  an  amount  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  the  paid-up  Swedish  invest- 
ment in  the  Bank.  Three-quarters  of  this 
has  been  spent  here  during  the  1960s,  a  great 
part  of  it  on  electric  power  and  communica- 
tions equipment.  But  Swedish  Industries  have 
also  been  winning  sizable  contracts  for  ma- 
chinery and  tools,  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  construction  engineering  and  consulting 
services.  These  earnings  have  been  achieved 
not  by  a  small  handful  of  big  corporations, 
but  by  more  than  100  different  firms. 

In  a  number  of  our  projects  we  have  had 
the  valuable  participation  of  Swedish  firms 
in  a  consulting  role.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether on  teleconununications  in  Ethiopia, 
roads  in  Finland,  railways  in  Nigeria.  elec« 
trie  power  In  Venezuela  and  water  supply  In 
Jordan.  Recently  we  selected  a  Swedish  firm 
to  undertake  a  study  financed  by  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP), 
of  Ghana's  highway  needs. 

Let  me  also  mention  the  mutual  coopera- 
tion which  exists  between  Sweden  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation  (IPC) .  the 
Bank's  affiliate  working  in  the  private  sector 
of  the  developing  countries.  Sweden  was  a 
founder  member  in  1956  of  IPC,  and  IPC  has 
Joined  Swedish  Industrial  Interests  In  helping 
to  establish  a  superphosphate  fertilizer  plant 
in  Tunisia  and  a  packaging  enterprise  in 
Pakistan.  Furthermore.  Swedish  financial  In- 
stitutions have  participated  In  IPC  invest- 
ments in  four  countries  and  are  shareholders 
In  two  of  the  development  finance  companies 
In  Africa  in  which  IFC  also  holds  shares. 

I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  Sweden's  mo- 
tives for  participating  in  the  Bank  and  other 
International  organizations  are  not  primarily 
commercial.  But  work  on  this  scale,  carrying 
Swedish  goods  and  the  evidence  of  Swedish 
expertise  all  around  the  world.  Is  not  unim- 
portant to  a  nation  Immersed  in  the  com- 
plexities and  opportunities  of  International 
trade. 

I  rejoice  In  the  solid,  valuable  "bread  and 
butter"  aspect  of  the  relationship  between 


Sweden  and  the  Bank.  I  am  certain  that  It 
promises  even  greater  cooperation  and  even 
greater  accomplishments  In  the  future.  But 
I  do  not  think  It  exhausts  the  value  of  the 
relationship.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
at  this  uncertain  and  not  altogether  prom- 
ising moment  in  world  economic  develop- 
ment, yet  another  aspect  of  our  relations — 
and  that  is  Sweden's  exemplary  support  for 
the  International  Development  Association 
(IDA) — has  an  importance  and  significance 
beyond  the  actual  capital  sums  that  It  has 
made  available.  For  I  believe  that  the  plight 
of  the  developing  p>eopIes — of  the  two-thirds 
of  humanity  who  are  striving  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  modernization — is  the  central 
drama  of  our  times.  Not  all  the  success  and 
skill  and  accumulated  wealth  of  the  minor- 
ity of  developed  peoples  can  right  the  bal- 
ance of  our  unstable  and  lopsided  world 
unless  part  of  these  resoiirces  are  effectively 
xised,  over  the  next  20  or  30  years,  to  help 
the  developing  peoples  to  achieve  a  steady 
advance  toward  their  goals  of  modern  pro- 
ductivity, appropriate  modern  education  and 
self-reliant  growth. 

As  you  probably  know,  IDA  is  par  excel- 
lence an  instrument  for  stimulating  eco- 
nomic growth  In  developing  lands.  It  nor- 
mally operates  only  In  countries  where  an- 
nual per  capita  Income  is  (250  or  less.  Its 
loans  are  repayable  In  50  years,  with  a  grace 
p>erlod  of  10  years.  They  are  Interest  free, 
save  for  a  service  charge  of  three-quarters  of 
1  per  cent  on  amounts  outstanding.  Apart 
from  grants,  they  are  thus  the  most  con- 
cessionary, the  "softest"  development  finance 
available.  But  they  are  not  otherwise  "soft". 
They  are  all  for  high  priority  developmental 
purposes  and  are  tested  and  scrutinized  for 
economic  viability  and  use  with  Just  the 
same  rigor  as  Is  applied  to  lending  by  the 
World  Bank  Itself. 

The  terms  on  which  Sweden  provides  fi- 
nance to  the  less  developed  countries  give 
support  to  precisely  those  objectives  that 
IDA  pursues.  This  Identity  of  objectives  has 
enabled  the  Swedish  International  Develop- 
ment Authority  (SIDA)  and  IDA  to  Join  to- 
gether In  a  number  of  operations.  In  1966, 
for  example,  they  Jointly  provided  the  equiv- 
alent of  $24  million  on  very  favorable  terms 
to  help  finance  a  grain  storage  project  in 
East  Pakistan.  Last  May — again  In  Paki- 
stan— Sweden  and  IDA,  going  fifty-fifty,  put 
up  $3.5  million  toward  the  cost  of  expanding 
the  city  of  Lahore's  water  supply.  In  both 
instances,  IDA  extended  her  credits  on  her 
usual  terms,  and  the  Swedish  Government 
offered  generous  terms  of  20  years  at  2  per 
cent  interest.  We  are  now  discussing  a  third 
Joint  operation  in  Pakistan,  a  fourth  in 
Ethiopia  and  still  others  elsewhere  in  Africa. 

Sweden's  support  for  IDA  goes  beyond  a 
sharing  of  objectives  and  a  working  relation- 
ship in  the  field.  Since  IDA'S  establishment 
in  1960,  your  country  has  given  most  welcome 
financial  support  to  the  Association.  Sweden's 
original  contribution  of  Just  over  $10  million 
equaled  1.3  per  cent  of  IDA'S  usable  funds. 
These  resources  were  later  virtually  doubled 
when  the  richer  members  agreed  on  a  gen- 
eral replenishment,  of  which  Sweden's  share 
was  $15  million,  or  2  per  cent.  But  Sweden 
has  also,  alone  among  IDA'S  98  members, 
given  a  further  $28  million  In  special  annual 
contributions. 

IDA'S  funds  are  now  within  sight  of  ex- 
haustion. We  are  currently  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations amongst  the  countries  that  have  pro- 
vided IDA  with  the  biUk  of  its  resources, 
and  I  am  cautiously  hopeful  that  our  talks 
will  result  soon  in  a  substantial  replenish- 
ment of  the  Association's  funds,  enabling  it 
to  go  about  Its  business  on  a  considerably 
expanded  scale.  Certainly  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  the  calls  of  her  poorer 
members  on  IDA  have  been  so  urgent  and  so 
justified. 

To  my  mind,  Sweden's  generous  and  posi- 
tive  support  of   IDA   shows   two   things.   It 


shows  a  belief  that  development  is  possible, 
that  present  policies  should  be  pursued  and 
expanded  and  that  they  promise  a  reasonable 
hope  of  success.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  un- 
derlines the  fact  that  ordinary  commercial 
lending  on  a  "business  as  usual"  basis  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  enormous  problems 
which  developing  nations  mtist  confront.  Al- 
though historical  analogues  must  be  used 
with  caution,  today.  In  1967,  just  20  years 
after  the  first  framing  of  the  Marshall  Plan, 
we  may  perhaps  recall  that  in  that  strained 
and  exhausted  summer,  no  ordinary  meas- 
ures or  policies  would  have  been  enough  to 
get  Europe  moving  again.  Our  worldwide 
crisis  today  may  seem  less  acute,  but,  I  as- 
siu-e  you,  it  is  vaster  and  deeper  and  even 
more  complex.  Certainly  it  cannot  be  re- 
solved by  pretending  it  Is  not  there  or  by 
adn:ilttlng  It  exists  but  assuming  that  in  one 
way  or  another  It  will  simply  take  Itself  off. 
Left  alone,  it  can  only  grow  worse.  And  at 
the  back  of  that  possible  deterioration  Ues 
the  risk  of  stark  crises — ^In  food.  In  work.  In 
hope — for  over  half  the  human  race.  If  this 
Is  not  a  serious  challenge,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  Is. 

Let  us  look  at  two  factors  a  little  more 
closely — the  reasonable  hope  of  development 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  need  for  exceptional 
policies  to  promote  It  on  the  other. 

It  Is  no  secret  that  we  are  living  through 
a  time  of  disillusion  and  distaste  for  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Although  the  developed 
nations  have  added  some  $300  billion  to  their 
combined  gross  national  product  from  1961 
through  1966,  the  fiow  of  official  aid  net  of 
amortization  has  not  Increased  much  above 
the  $6  billion  a  year  reached  In  1961.  As  a 
share  of  national  Income,  It  has  fallen  below 
six-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  fiow  of  private 
capital.  It  Is  true,  rose  from  $2.4  blUlon 
net  of  amortization  In  1963  to  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion in  1965.  But  It  fell  back  to  $3.4  billion 
m  1966.  Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  these  pri- 
vate funds  tends  to  be  concentrated  on  only 
a  handful  of  the  developing  countries,  mostly 
those  that  possess  marketable  mineral 
resources. 

The  reason  behind  this  slackening  of  effort 
is  not  only  the  normal  pressure  of  domestic 
priorities  on  governments  and  peoples.  It 
Is  also  a  beUef  that  waste,  inefficiency  and 
even  dishonesty  have  all  too  often  deflected 
resources  from  development;  to  give  more 
aid  now,  It  is  said,  would  simply  send  good 
money  after  bad.  There  are  few  parliamen- 
tarians who  do  not  have  a  favorite  story  of 
halr-ralslng  waste — fertilizer  left  out  In 
monsoon  rain,  grain  devoured  by  rata,  paved 
roads  leading  only  to  the  president's  coimtry 
villa,  foreign  exchsmge  stashed  away  In  bank 
accounts  abroad.  Even  some  of  the  kinder 
critics  question  whether  there  Is  skiU  and 
administrative  capacity  enough  in  developing 
countries  to  absorb  more  capital,  even  If  aid 
were  to  be  increased. 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  to  try  to  dis- 
perse some  of  this  gray  fog  of  sxisplclon  and 
discouragement  by  constant  repetition  of  the 
actual  facts.  The  average  annual  rate  of 
economic  growth  of  the  poorer  countries 
since  the  early  1950s  has.  In  fact,  surpassed 
4.5  percent — a  rate  that  can  stand  compari- 
son with  the  pace  achieved  In  the  19th  cen- 
tury by  the  countries  that  were  then  pioneer- 
ing the  Industrial  revolution  In  Western 
Europe  and  North  America.  In  at  least  25 
countries,  many  of  them  what  one  might  call 
the  "middle  Income  states"  with  per  capita 
gross  national  product  between  $200  and  $600 
per  annum,  GNP  grew  during  1966  at  a  rate 
between  5  and  10  percent.  Among  these  25 
fast-growing  nations,  to  name  but  a  few. 
were  Israel,  Korea,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  the  Re- 
public of  China,  Thailand  and  Venezuela. 
These  relatively  rapid  growth  rates  have  been 
due,  without  exception,  to  increased  Invest- 
ment— the  average  percentage  of  GNP  ap- 
pUed  to  Investment  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries has  risen  to  15  percent;  80  percent  of 
all  this  effort  has  been  achieved  with  capital 
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provided  by  the  developing  nations  them- 
selves. The  picture  of  pervasive  waste  and 
t&ilMxe  Is  simply  not  borne  out  by  the  facts 
One  must  suspect  that  the  impact  of  good 
news  Is  relatively  slight  on  our  strange 
human  psyche,  and  that  disasters  and  fall- 
ures  alone  stay  vividly  In  our  minds.  Perhaps, 
as  King  Lear  suggested,  we  need  not  orUy 
to  know  the  facts  but  to  "sweeten  our 
Imagination,"  If  we  are  to  see  the  develop- 
ment effort  in  Its  proper  perspective. 

It  is  precisely  because  this  relatively  rapid 
growth  has  been  going  on  now  for  up  to  two 
decades  that  the  absorptive  capacity  of  the 
developing  countries  Is  steadily  Increasing 
When  we  at  the  Bank  ask  that  IDA's  re- 
sources can  be  Increased  to  a  bUllon  dollars 
a  year,  when  we  state  that  In  the  remainder 
of  the  1960s  the  developing  countries  could 
effectively  use  several  bUllon  dollars  a  year 
more  than  they  are  now  receiving  in  devel- 
opment finance,  we  are  not  taking  numbers 
out  of  a  hat.  They  are  the  restUt  of  careful 
and  continuing  investigation.  Like  anyone 
else  we  can  be  wrong.  But  the  Bank's  record 
at  least  suggests   that  we   take   reasonable 
care.  And  these  Investigations  convince  us 
not  only  that  the  flow  of  assistance  on  con- 
cessionary terms  must  be  greatly  increased, 
but  also  that  the  developing  economies  will 
be   able,   technically,  managerlally  and  ad- 
ministratively to  absorb  that  flow   Equally 
we  are  certain  that  the  risk  of  serious  trouble 
Ues    ahead    If    today's    drift    is   allowed    to 
continue. 

The  reason  for  this  risk,  I  can  only  repeat 
Is  not  the  developing  nations'  poor  perform- 
ance. The  fact  U  that  for  good  and  poor  per- 
formers alike,  the  problems  of  development 
at  this  stage  of  the  world's  economic  history 
cannot  be  resolved  by  relying  on  the  "nor- 
mal" methods  of  International  trade  and 
Investment.  Many  of  today's  problems  did 
not  confront  the  developing  coimtries  of 
earlier  days  when  the  ground  rules  of  the 
International  economy  were  being  estab- 
lished. To  develop  In  the  mldnlneteenth  cen- 
tury was  In  a  number  of  ways  an  essentially 
different  problem  from  trying  to  develop  In 
the  last  third  of  the  twentieth.  The  most  Im- 
portant and  dramatic  contrast  Is  the  trend 
In  population  growth  during  the  two  devel- 
opment periods,  and  the  profoundly  different 
consequences  arising  from  it. 

In  the  19th  century,  the  major  developed 
powers  experienced  their  greatest  expansion 
of   population  only   after  the   processes  of 
modernization   had   set   in.   One   thinks   of 
Britain  with  six  million  people  In  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  and,  even  more  astonish- 
ingly.  America  with  only  five  million  and 
a  virtually  empty  continent  In  1789.  The  first 
spurt  of  rapid  population  growth  provided  a 
new  mass  of  laborers  In  Industry,  new  mar- 
kets for  food  and  helped  to  populate  the  new 
Industrial    cities.    Later   on,    public    health 
began    to   lengthen   life   and   lessen   Infant 
mortality.  Later  still  a  more  sophisticated 
work  force  became  necessary  to  man  increas- 
ingly  labor-saving  machines.   But   by   that 
time,  family  size  had  shrunk  and,  In  farm  or 
town,  population  growth  had  slowed  down. 
The  pioneer  nations  were  trebly  fortunate. 
On  the  whole,   their  trends   of  population 
growth,     urbanization    and    mechanization 
helped  and  reinforced  each  other. 

For  present-day  developers  the  opposite 
Is  the  case.  All  the  various  elements — ^popu- 
lation, patterns  of  technology,  urban  expan- 
sion— contradict  and  Impede  the  others  A 
measure  of  public  health  activity  has  pre- 
ceded modernization  in  developing  lands. 
The  spurt  of  population  la  taking  place 
ahead  of  the  means  of  feeding  and  absorb- 
ing It— at  a  time  when  farming  Is  stiU  in- 
sufflclently  modernized  to  provide  Increasing 
food  for  the  whole  popxilatlon  and  at  a  time 
when  the  trend  In  Industry  la  to  need  fewer 
but  mwe  highly  skilled  workers.  A  refinery 
at  Port  Harcourt  In  Nigeria  may  cost  »12 
million.  But  It  will  only  employ  860  men 
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These  unlucky  disproportions  are  due  not 
to  vice  or  Incompetence  or  perversity.  They 
are  due  to  a  certain  historical  Umlng,  to  a 
certain  place.  If  you  like.  In  the  queue  of 
worid  development.  In  which  newcomers 
cannot  foUow  the  favorable  patterns  of  the 
pioneers  simply  because  the  world  has  moved 
on,  conditions  have  changed,  and  the  same 
advantages  are  no  longer  there  to  be  seized 
Admittedly,  there  are  countervailing  bene- 
fits. Industrial  technologies  have  already 
been  Invented  and  can  now  be  borrowed  A 
vast  network  of  world  conunerce  exists 'to 
which  economies  can  plug  themselves  In. 
These  facts  give  us  hope  of  the  possibility 
of  rapid  advance  In  the  futiire. 

But  there  are  dlfflcultlea  here,  too.  Plrst 
or  au,  modem  technology  just  cannot  be 
superimposed  wholesale  on  the  delicate 
fabric  of  traditional  ways  of  Ufe.  You  do  not 
after  aU,  erect  a  10-story  building  on  the 
^ng  foundations  of  a  centuries-old  house 
Preparation  by  the  developing  countries' 
psychologlcaUy  as  weU  as  structurally  to 
bear  the  weight  and  pressures  of  moderniza- 
tion can  be  a  deUcate  and  time-consuming 

Secondly,  the  technologies  of  modernlza- 
tlon— the  skills,  the  machines,  the  Infra- 
structure—aU  demand  capital.  To  save  mas- 
sively m  the  face  of  bounding  population 
Increases,  to  check  the  aspirations  of  peoples 
exposed  to.  and  more  than  ever  aware  of 
the  Increasing  affluence  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries—this takes  a  really  dogged  effort.  Mo- 
bilizing the  capital  needed  to  expand  the 
economy  and  get  ahead  of  population  growth 
will  continue  to  demand  the  hardest  domes- 
tic discipline. 

Much  of  the  capital  needed  will  also  have 
to  be  In  the  form  of  foreign  exchange,  since 
developing  countries  cannot  be  expected  to 
provide  all  the  required  materials  from  their 
domestic  production.  It  is  difficult  enough  to 
raise  domestic  capital;  but  It  Is  even  more 
difficult  to  obtain  sufficient  foreign  exchange 
especially  If  the  effort  has  to  be  conducted 
through  the  traditional  means  of  Investment 
and  trade.  Private  Investment  has,  of  course 
a  vital  role  to  play  In  development.  It  assists 
in  all   the  tasks  of  modernization   and   Its 
disciplines  give  admirable  training  In  effi- 
ciency and  in   the  most  rewarding  use  of 
resources.  But  the  international  flow  of  pri- 
vate   capital,   as   I   have   mentioned   before 
tends  to  by-pass  most  of  the  very  poor   The 
countries  with  annual  Incomes  of  $250  per 
capita  or  less— the  IDA  countries— account 
for  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  number  of  de- 
veloping countries.  Yet  they  receive  only  is 
per  cent  of  all  private  investment.  In  any 
case,  developing  countries  are  already  con- 
fronted with  massive  problems  of  repayment 
Amortization,    Interest   and   dividends    take 
today  around  $7  billion  In  reverse  flows  from 
developing  to  developed   countries.  This   is 
about  half   the   gross  flow   of  all   flnanclal 
resources  from  rich  to  poor  lands  In  1965  To 
give  a  speclflc  example,  neariy  one-third  of 

.5%^?*^  ^^°^  °'  o""^**!  capital  called  for 
in  India  8  Fourth  Plan  would  be  needed  to 
service  loans. 

We  also  have  to  recognize  that  Interna- 
tional trade  U  not  yet  the  resource  that  it 
clearly   could   become.   The   exports   of   the 
?^f  ?P'°^  countries  rose  In   1959   through 
1966  from  «27  billion  to  $42  bllUon,  and  in  a 
sense  this  was  an  encouraging  step  forward 
At  the  same  time,  however,  their  share  in 
world  exports  fell  from  27  to  23  per  cent:  and 
income  from  exports.  In   the  case  of  Indl- 
vldual  countries,  continues  to  fluctuate  from 
causes  that  He  largely  beyond  their  control 
These  facts.  I  know,  are  particularly  well  un- 
derstood here  In  Sweden;  It  was  your  Oov- 
emment,  at  the  first  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence   on   Trade   and   Development   in    1964 
which  with  Great  Britain  instigated  a  study' 
since  completed  by  the  Worid  Bank  staff   of 
^tli'i^'^i'''  defending  the  poor  countries 
against    the    dlsruptlona    to    development 


caused    by   unforeseen   short-falla   In   th.w 
export  earnings.  ^"^ 

In  some  measure,  the  developing  countn- 
today,  like  the  nations  of  Europe  to  IM? 
are  caught  In  a  series  of  interlwkl^g  con 
tradictions  and  bottlenecks  which  cannot  b. 
broken  by  purely  conventional  means  Th! 
need  Is  for  exceptional  action  on  a  sufficient 
scale.  The  need  Is  to  launch  a  conS^ 
movement  In  which  growth  feeds  savi^ 
saying  generates  more  growth  and  both  tt 
gether  help  two-thirds  of  humanity  over  Z> 
next  two  Critical  decades-^ltlcal  beclu« 
although  population  Increase  will  only  beX 
to  slacken  over  the  next  20  yeaw  S^ 
groundwork  can  nonetheless  be  laid  fo^  sw! 
cessful  modernization  and  greater  stabimy 
later  on,  say  by  the  turn  of  toe  century,  noS 
not  much  more  than  three  decades  ahead 

The  alternative— of  stagnation,  frustra. 
tlon  and  disappointed  hopS^wlU  leW  t"; 
great  majority  of  our  fellow  men  ^un^r 
restless  and  reduced  to  a  sort  of  dellnqu^i 

small  planet  can  survive  half -sated  and  half- 

starved.  I  believe  the  case  for  exceptloniU  re- 

aSw^/ablf  •""=*'P"°'^*'  measures  to  be  un- 

Despite  the  encouraging  attitude  of  Swe- 

Th.  ^„,»l/''=.°*''"  govemmente.  Including 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  more 
prosperous  countries  as  a  group  have  yet  to 
a«ree  on   new   Initiatives   which   the   world 

Of  I9r7°''.**t1"'°'^  „'^''  ""^y  ''«  ^*ck  to  a  L  t 
m  \  *  "'"•'  °'  decision  in  which  we  may 
fin^^'".K  ™T**'^*''*  °'^  problems  or  away 
from  them.  Let  us  be  clear,  however,  that  we 
are  not  confronted  by  a  question  of  funda- 
mental resources.  After  nearly  two  decades 
of  uninterrupted  growth,  the  developed  na- 
tions enjoy  an  economic  elbowroom  and  a 
freedona  of  maneuver  never  before  even 
dreamed  of  in  human  history. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
combined  gross  product  grows  by  some  $60 
bUllon  a  year,  a  sum  corresponding  to  ap- 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  entire  Income 
of  Latin  America.  The  United  States  alone 
growing  by  between  5  and  6  per  cent  a  year' 
adds  over  $40  bllUon  to  an  annual  GNP  which 
Is  now  over  $730  billion,  thereby  acquiring 
each  year,  as  an  extra,  almost  as  much  as 
the  entire  GNP  or  India  or  Africa.  This  order 
of  resource  generation  gives  the  developed 
nations  the  capacity  to  act  on  a  completely 
unprecedented  scale. 

^.«    '?,»'■"«  that  they  confront  particular 
difficulties— pressure  In  domestic  budgets  or 
vexing  problems  with  their  balance  of  pay- 
mente.  But  on  the  budgetary  aspect    It  Is 
surely  not  Impossible  to  give  economic  as- 
sistance a  somewhat  higher  priority  when 
one  recalls  that  arms  spending,  in  the  worid 
at  large,  has  passed  the  $160  bllUon  a  year 
mark  and  when.  In  any  case,  an  annual  rise 
in  national  Income  at  3  to  4  per  cent  is  now 
the  norm.  As  far  as  balance  of  payments  con- 
siderations  are  concerned.   It  seems  to  me 
that    the    richer   countries   have    to   decide 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  accept  the 
earmarking  of  a  definite,  adequate  percent- 
age of  their  Increasing  resources  for  develop- 
ment assistance  as  an  Immutable  fact  of  life 
The  balance  of  payments  effects  of  the  trans- 
fer of  such  resources  is  at  most  very,  very 
small  in  the  over-all  picture  of  external  pay- 
ments and  recelpte  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries.  In  no  case  would   they  be  anything 
except  a  minor  factor  In  any  serious  balance 
of  paymente  deficit  which  may  be  experi- 
enced—well within  the  capabiUties  of  mecha- 
nisms for  the  relief  of  balance  of  paymente 
difficulties  that  from  tUne  to  time  aflUct  the 
wealthier  countries. 

But  I  have  the  Impression  that  the  tardi- 
ness in  confronting  the  scale  and  nature  of 
the  world's  economic  crisis  springs  not  ao 
much  from  these  difficulties  as  from  discour- 
agement and  skepUclsm  about  the  general 
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effectiveness  of  aid  to  development.  I  have 
already  told  you  of  my  conviction  that  In  fact 
the  record  of  the  developing  nations  la  far 
better  than  the  popular  Image  siiggeete.  and 
I  have  tried  to  outline  the  special  difficulties 
and  deadlocks  which  Impede  more  speedy  and 
obvious  success.  But  It  may  be  that  ten 
angels  swearing  would  not,  at  this  minute, 
alter  the  bias  of  opinion  among  the  rich 
nations  or  convince  them  of  facte  they  have 
become  unacciistomed  to  hearing. 

What  can  be  done?  I  would  like  to  suggest 
tbat  the  goverrunente  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries— on  whose  support  and  resources  any 
more  ambitious  strategy  for  the  1970e  will 
depend — decide  to  get  away  from  inimor  and 
innuendo  and  half  facte  and  half  truths  and 
put  themselves  In  the  position  to  learn  the 
real  facte.  I  suggest  that  they  Invite  the 
dozen  or  more  leading  world  experte  In  the 
field  of  development  to  meet  together,  study 
the  consequences  of  20  years  of  development 
assistance,  assess  the  resulte.  clarify  the 
errors  and  propose  the  policies  which  wiU 
work  better  In  the  future.  In  1947,  before 
Europe  and  America  could  enter  whole- 
heartedly Into  the  experiment  of  the  Mar- 
shall Plan,  an  ofllclal  body  of  experte  under 
the  leadership  of  Lord  Franks,  drawn  from 
the  participating  nations,  studied  the  whole 
range  of  programs  and  policies  required  to 
achieve  European  recovery.  Today,  It  Is  high 
time  to  work  out  a  similar  perspective  of  the 
problems  of  growth  In  the  less  developed 
coimtrles,  and  to  draw,  for  all  to  see.  a  genu- 
inely comprehensive,  objective  and  exi>ert 
picture  of  where  we  are  and  where  we  can 
go  from  here. 

We  are  ready  at  the  World  Bank,  together 
with  Interested  governmente,  to  help  to  select 
and  finance  such  a  group  of  experte.  I  am 
ready  to  put  at  their  disposal  all  the  in- 
formation and  statistical  material  the  Bank 
has  accumulated  and.  if  requested,  to  second 
staff  to  their  service.  Such  a  "grand  assize" — 
Judging  the  world's  record  and  prospecte  of 
growth — should  in  any  case  precede  any  at- 
tempt to  round  off  our  faltering  "Decade  of 
Development"  with  a  genuine  reformulation 
of  poUcy. 

But  our  present  crisis  of  overpopulation 
and  undernourishment,  of  bounding  hopes 
and  fiagglng  performance,  of  vast  wealth  and 
desperate  poverty.  Is  much  too  urgent  for  this 
re-examination  to  be  delayed.  I  hope  that  we 
can  start  at  once  to  set  the  machinery  of 
consultation  In  motion  and  to  ensure  that  by 
the  end  of  1968,  the  essential  groundwork  for 
policy  In  the  seventies  has  been  laid. 

I  have  faith  both  in  the  good  sense  of  gov- 
ernmente and  the  generosity  of  peoples.  I  be-> 
lleve  that  If  a  strategy  for  growth  Is  presented 
to  them  by  experte  of  unimpeachable  objec- 
tivity and  honesty,  based  upon  an  entirely 
unbiased  examination  of  the  facte,  failures 
and  achlevemente  of  the  last  20  years,  and 
giving  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  hope  and 
progress,  their  response  will  be  to  accept  the 
Implications  of  that  strategy  and  to  provide 
the  resources,  In  capital  and  manpower,  nec- 
essary for  success. 

For  many  years  after  World  War  11,  differ- 
ences between  nations  of  the  East  and  West 
were  the  most  divisive  force  on  the  world 
poUtical  scene.  But  these  differences  have 
been  diminishing  perceptibly,  and  the  most 
ominous  force  that  divides  us  today  is  the 
wide  disparity  between  the  living  stendards 
of  the  rich  countries  of  the  North  and  the 
poor  countries  of  the  South.  It  is  this  eco- 
nomic gulf — proving  so  difficult  to  bridge — 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  represento  the  basic 
threat  to  our  world.  Today  we  have  the  re- 
sources, the  experience  and  the  knowledge  to 
narrow  the  separation  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor.  But  we  are  held  back  by  lack  of 
direction  and  lack  of  will.  We  may  have  stolen 
the  Promethean  fire  but  at  present  we  do 
little  more  than  complain  that  it  Is  burning 
our  fingers. 

Humanity  really  can  do  better  than  this. 


Twenty  years  ago.  a  way  was  shown  In  the 
rebuUdlng  of  Europe.  We  bad  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  an  unprecedented  response  to 
an  unprecedented  challenge  can  achieve  In 
the  recovery  of  confidence  and  hope.  Today, 
the  challenge  lies  even  further  beyond  the 
reach  of  normal  responses.  Let  us  therefore 
have  the  audacity  to  seek  new  ways  of  recov- 
ering our  sense  of  mastery  and  surer  ways  of 
securing  our  threatened  future. 


NEW    YORK    SCHOOLS    BOOST    BI- 
LINQUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
with  100,000  non-English-speaking 
youngsters  in  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  and  227.000  pupils  of  Puerto 
Rican  background,  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  has  taken  action  to 
strengthen  programs  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion to  Improve  the  opE>ortunity  of  these 
young  people  to  receive  an  equal  edu- 
cation. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  pupils 
at  early  grade  levels  will  be  taught  in 
Spanish,  which  is  their  mother  tongue, 
until  they  become  familiar  with  English. 
This  program  is  important,  because  it 
emphasizes  the  need  for  support  in  de- 
veloping good  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. The  Bilingual  Education  Act, 
which  is  a  new  title  VH  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  would  provide  that 
needed  support.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  27.  1967.  entitled 
"Young  Puerto  Ricans  To  Be  Taught  in 
Spanish"  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Young   Puhsto   Ricans   To   Bk   Taught   in 

Spanish:   Board  of  Education  Skxks  to 

Am    100,000    Classutxd   as   Non-Engubb- 

Spkakino 

(By  Peter  Klhss) 

The  Board  of  Education  is  acting  to  use 
Spanish  as  much  as  possible  in  early-child- 
hood teaching  of  Puerto  Rlcan  youngsters. 
Of  227,000  pupUs  of  Puerto  Rican  background 
in  the  pubUc  schools.  100.000  are  classified 
as  non-English-speaking. 

The  board's  move  has  been  set  forth  in  Ite 
first  comprehensive  stetement  of  policy  to 
guide  60.000  teachers  and  supervisors  in  help- 
ing Puerto  Rican  chUdren.  The  3,000-word 
document  Is  printed  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  board's  staff  bulletin. 

The  new  document  has  been  endorsed  by 
Louis  Alvarez,  as  chairman  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  Committee  on  Educational  Policies, 
a  group  made  up  of  seven  Puerto  Rican  par- 
ent, teacher  and  civic  organizations. 

"ChUdren  of  Puerto  Rlcan  background." 
the  board  policy  stetement  said,  "may  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  as  much  Spanish  as  Is 
feasible  as  early  as  possible.  Teachers  are 
being  trained  now  for  wider  use  of  new 
methods  In  using  Spanish  in  early  chUdbood 
education." 

OTHKS  IIKASUMS  NOTED 

The  board  noted  it  bad  already  moved  to 
strengthen  kindergarten,  first-grade  and  sec- 
ond-grade programs  in  disadvantaged  areas 
by  smaller  class  size  and  other  measures  "to 
prevent  retardation  at  the  beginning  for  aU 
pupils."  This,  it  held,  "should  be  particular- 
ly helpful  to  ChUdren  accustomed  to  another 
language." 

Experimente  already  under  way,  the  board 
said,  include  "teaching  the  kindergarten  and 
flnt-grade  chUdren  to  sing  songs  both  in 


Spanish  and  in  English"  and  increasing  the 
use  of  books  and  audio-visual  materials  in 
Spanish  and  English  on  Puerto  Rlcan  history 
and  ciUture. 

"An  intensive  program  is  being  developed 
to  ready  and  place  more  Puerto  Rican  pupils 
into  coUege  preparatory  courses  and  reduce 
the  high  percentege  of  dropoute  and  chil- 
dren in  the  general  courses,"  the  statement 
went  on. 

The  board  said  it  was  "determined  that  all 
ChUdren,  regardless  of  their  vocational 
choice,  WiU  receive  in  the  high  schools  a 
basic  academic  education."  Parente  were 
urged  to  "help  their  chUdren  become  bi- 
lingual by  using  both  languages  in  the 
home." 

To  enable  effective  evaluation  of  ite  ef- 
forts— which  it  said  should  generaUy  be  con- 
ducted by  outside  agencies — the  board  said 
it  wanted  to  learn  "how  many  chUdren  of 
different  backgrounds  graduate  with  aca- 
demic, general  or  vocational  diplomas"  and 
the  dropout  rate  for  different  groups. 

Borough  President  Herman  Badillo  of  the 
Bronx  expressed  concern  yesterday  that 
"total  power"  for  community  school  boards, 
as  proposed  in  a  rep<»t  by  the  McGeorge 
Bundy  committee  to  Mayor  I^ndsay,  would 
cause  ethnic  friction  among  Negro.  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  other  groups. 

Mr.  BadlUo,  himself  a  Puerto  Rican,  said 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  dashes  had  con- 
tributed to  "the  disaster  of  the  poverty  pro- 
gram," which  he  said  was  "not  working  any- 
where" in  the  city.  In  a  WABC  "Radio  Press 
Conference"  interview.  Mr.  BadUlo  suggested 
the  school  proposal  might  be  tried  out  first 
in  a  poverty  area  and  In  a  middle-class  area. 

Dr.  Eiigene  S.  Callender,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  New  York  Urban  League,  said  yes- 
terday that  a  plan  by  the  league  and  the 
Harlem  Congress  of  Racial  EquaUty  for  a 
separate  Harlem  school  district  would  be 
Introduced  in  the  Legislature  next  January. 
In  a  WCBS-TV  "Newsmakers"  interview.  Dr. 
Callender  said  such  a  set-up  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Bundy  proposals. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  THANKSGIVING 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion's formal  observance  of  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  past  and  the  last  of  the  turkey 
hash  has  been  consumed,  along  with  the 
final  vestiges  of  the  cranberry  sauce. 

This  morning,  as  I  returned  to  my 
office  after  a  thoroughly  pleasant 
Thanksgiving  weekend  with  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  I  foxmd  on  my 
desk  a  copy  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
in  which  was  printed  the  winning  let- 
ters in  that  newspaper's  Thanksgiving 
letter  contest. 

The  letters  started  me  to  wondering 
why  It  should  be  that  Thanksgiving  is  a 
sometime  thing. 

The  first-place  letter  in  the  World- 
Herald  contest  was  written  by  the  wife 
of  the  minister  of  a  small  church  in 
Cozad,  Nebr.,  the  Reverend  Richard  J. 
Mitschelen.  It  tells  in  simple  yet 
eloquent  language  the  gratitude  this 
splendid  couple  has  for  the  opportunity 
to  serve  as  the  foster  parents  for  six 
youngsters  of  racially  mixed  parentage. 

The  second-place  letter  is  equally  in- 
spiring. It  was  written  by  an  Omaha 
teenager,  Walter  Johnson,  who  expresses 
his  appreciation  for  his  parents. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  when  hate 
and  violence  have  reached  new  heights 
in  America,  one  can  draw  comfort  and 
assurance  from  the  realization  that  the 
old-fashioned  virtues  of  love  and  com- 
passion still  run  strong. 
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I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  two  letters  to 
which  I  have  referrM,  along  with  a  news 
story  concerning  the  Mltschelen  family. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Omaha   (Nebr.)    World  Herald] 
On  Thanksgiving  Day:  A  Pmvilice  To  Share 
Ottr   Blessings 
(By  Mrs.  Richard  Mltschelen) 
On  this  Thanksgiving  Day  we  feel  we  have 
much   to   be   thankful   for.  We   have   been 
led   by  our  Heavenly  Father  to  share   our 
home  with  mixed  race  children,  and  children 
that  need  love  and  care. 

In  the  20  years  we  have  been  married  we 
have  opened  our  hearts  and  home  to  16 
children  and  have  adopted  eight,  with  the 
ninth  now  being  adopted.  We  count  this  a 
wonderful  privilege  to  be  able  to  share  our 
blessings. 

Our  Uttle  daughter  took  her  place  In  our 
home  at  the  age  of  three  months  and  nine 
days.  With  her  she  brought  so  much  Joy  for 
we  feel  she  is  a  precious  Jewel,  sent  to  share 
our  blessings.  For  this  we  aU  are  most  thank- 
ful. 

We  also  are  thankful  for  the  wonderful 
way  our  congregation,  friends,  neighbors  and 
community  have  accepted  her.  Their  accept- 
ance makes  tt  easier  to  do  what  we  knew 
the  Lord  wanted  us  to  do. 

You  see,  she  is  part  Negro  and  It  Is  real 
hard  to  say  whether  we  are  most  thankful 
for  her  or  for  the  understanding  of  all  those 
around  us  who  have  shared  their  church  and 
community  with  her.  For  this  we  are  so  very 
thankful  on  this  Thankglvlng  Day. 

Rabe  Insight  in  Church   Is  Son's  Finest 
Hour 
(By  Walter  Johnson) 
It  was  crowded  In  church  Sunday  and  by 
chance  I  had  to  sit  behind  my  parents. 

This  may  well  have  been  one  of  my  finest 
hours.  I  realized  how  quality  Is  evidenced  In 
faith  and  startled  myself  with  pride  while 
deep  in  thought. 

I  looked  at  my  father  In  prayer  and  saw 
how  strong  and  handsome  a  40-year-old  man 
can  be.  An  ex-marine  who  told  me  once  he 
wept  and  prayed  when  he  saw  Hiroshima,  a 
big  man  who  Just  last  week  carried  home  a 
sick,  broken-leg  pup  and  paid  the  vet's  bill 
for  a  real  under-dog. 

The  same  man  grounded  his  three  teen- 
agers last  night  for  being  late.  He  is  anchored 
to  principle  at  home,  the  office  and  church 
This  gives  me  strength. 

I  looked  at  my  mother  In  prayer  and  under- 
stood what  caught  Dad's  eye.  I  noticed  the 
small  wrinkles  where  she  smiles  funny  My 
mother  Is  39  (honest)  and.  being  of  the  girl- 
world  with  my  sisters,  hard  to  imderstand. 

She  sat  on  the  basement  steps  and  cried 
unashamed  with  them  when  their  pet  ham- 
ster died  of  old  age.  She  gets  gooseplmples 
upon  hearing  a  beautiful  song.  She  laughs 
harder  and  talks  more  than  any  one  and  seem 
to  nourish  me  with  a  feeling  for  all  of  life. 

Chance  happens  to  all  and  for  an  hour  I 
turned  it  to  account  and  realized  a  blessing 
given  to  few — parents  such  as  mine. 


the  boy,  who  was  of  Syrian  extraction.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  family  that  hasnt 
stopped  growing. 

When  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J. 
Mltschelen  sit  down  at  dinner  today,  they 
and  their  six  chUdren  still  at  home  wUl  bow 
their  heads  In  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

TEN  OTHERS 

Aroimd  the  table  wlU  be  three  Korean 
children,  two  who  are  part  Puerto  Rlcan, 
and  a  4-month-old  girl  who  Is  part  Negro. 

Many  of  the  family's  thoughts  will  be  of 
10  other  children  who  have  shared  the 
Mltschelen  home  since  1948. 

Their  thoughts  may  also  go  out  to  a  3- 
year-old,  part-Negro  girl  they  hope  will  be 
within  the  family  circle  by  Christmas. 

It's  a  big  and  unusual  family  by  any 
standards.  Mrs.  Mltschelen  Is  unable  to  bear 
children  because  of  a  polio  attack  suffered 
as  a  child. 

"PRIVILEGE" 

Eight  of  the  children  have  been  adopted 
and  a  ninth  soon  will  be.  The  Mltschelens 
cared  for  the  other  children — for  periods  up 
to  several  years — because  of  difficulties  In 
the  homes  of  the  children. 

"We  count  this  a  wonderful  privilege  to  be 
able  to  share  our  blessings,"  Mrs.  Mltschelen 
wrote  In  her  entry  In  The  World-Herald's 
Thanksgiving  letter  contest. 

"We've  Just  come  to  feel  this  Is  part  of  our 
mission  on  Earth  and  I  guess  there  Is  always 
room  for  one  more,"  she  said.  Her  husband, 
who  lost  an  arm  In  a  train  accident  17  years 
ago,  agreed. 

The  Mltschelens,  both  ordained  ministers, 
have  served  Cozad's  Church  of  Ood  for  two 
years,  coming  here  from  Iowa  Falls,  la. 

CROWDED 

The  family  lives  In  the  three-bedroom  par- 
sonage Just  west  of  the  church  along  broad, 
quiet  Fourteenth  Street. 

"It  would  be  nice  to  have  more  bedrooms," 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mltschelen.  But  he  recently 
urged  his  congregation  to  use  available  funds 
to  provide  church  classroom  space. 

"Most  people  we  have  come  In  contact  with 
have  been  so  helpful  and  so  understanding," 
said  Mrs.  Mltschelen,  "especially  our  congre- 
gations." 

The  Church  of  Ood,  one  of  Cozad's  16 
churches,  has  a  congregation  of  about  70,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Mltschelen  said. 
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grown  too.  Currently  they  are  at  an  an 
nual  rate  of  $26  bUlion,  compared  with 
$13bimonlnl&57.  «*  wiin 

Only  a  few  months  ago  the  most  sue- 
cessful  trade  negotiation  in  history— the 
Kennedy  round — was  completed.  These 
negotiations  were  a  milestone  in  the  dif 
ficult  struggle  toward  greater  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  the  continuing 
efforts  toward  greater  mutual  prosperity 
and  economic  development.  Now  we  must 
act  to  be  sure  that  we  safeguard  what 
was  gained  in  the  Kennedy  round.  This 
wUl  not  be  simple.  There  are  those  who 
want  to  protect  not  what  we  gained  at 
Geneva,  but  far  narrower  Interests  which 
seem  to  have  some  shortrun  benefit  for 
one  Industry  or  product. 

Broader,  longer  range  Interests  must 
guide  us  now.  We  protect  our  Nation  by 
continuing  to  increase  productivity,  by 
stimulating  competition,  and  by  insuring 
that  productivity  gains  are  shared  with 
workers.  And  the  achievement  of  all  of 
these  ends  is  complemented  and  en- 
hanced by  the  constructive  trade  policy 
which  we  have  had  for  the  past  30  years. 
Fortunately,  many  people  in  this 
country  feel  strongly  that  our  liberal 
trade  policy  must  be  continued— that 
there  must  be  no  return  to  protectionism 
with  all  the  tragic  consequences  that 
would  have  for  our  country  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

The  Nation's  press,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
is  fully  alive  to  this  issue.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a 
number  of  editorials  which  clearly  reflect 
the  growing  concern  that  the  Congress 
might  nullify  a  successful  trade  policy 
through  misguided  and  self-defeating 
restrictive  trade  measures. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Boston   (Mass.)   Herald  Traveler, 

Oct.  16, 1967) 

The  Ghost  op  Protectionism 


MOTTO 

"I  don't  suppose  we  have  any  more  trouble 
from  day  to  day  around  the  house  than  the 
average  family,"  Mrs.  Mltschelen  said. 

"The  board  of  education  has  to  be  applied 
to  the  seat  of  learning  every  once  In  a  while," 
she  said. 

In  the  kitchen  hangs  a  motto:  "My  house 
is  clean  enough  to  be  healthy  and  dirty 
enough  to  be  happy." 

Throughout  the  home  are  portraits  and 
snapshots  of  the  children. 

Things  have  been  rough  at  times  for  the 
family.  Food  and  fuel  have  been  scarce, 
clothes  sometimes  have  been  few.  But  the 
Mltschelens  make  no  excuses. 

"We  haven't  given  the  children  things 

we've  given  them  love  and  care,"  they  said. 


Ever-Growing  Family  Is  Blessing 
(By  Gary  Newman) 

CoZAD.  Nebr. — On  December  25,  1948,  a 
young  couple  took  a  dirty,  emaciated  18- 
month-old  boy  from  the  arms  of  a  Red 
Cross  worker  and  started  back  to  their  near- 
by moxxntaln  cabin  In  Kentucky. 

Almost  simultaneously,  they  said  to  each 
other:  "Wouldn't  It  be  wonderful  If  we 
cjould  keep  him?" 

This  young  midlands  couple,  doing  home 
missionary  work  for  the  Church  of  God  In 
the  backwoods  of  Kentucky,  did  get  to  keep 


EDITORIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION'S POSITION  ON  PRO- 
TECTIONIST LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  since  the  first  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1934,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  pursued  a 
liberal  trade  policy.  Thanks  to  this  pol- 
icy, our  trade — and  world  trade— has 
prospered  mightily.  Our  exports  today 
are  rurming  at  an  armual  rate  of  $31 
billion.  Ten  years  ago  they  were  $19  bil- 
lion. And,  of  course,  our  imports  have 


Other  nations  must  be  wondering  If  Wash- 
ington's right  hand  knows  what  its  left  hand 
Is  doing.  With  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff 
negotiations  ended  just  Ave  months  ago, 
resulting  in  agreements  skillfully  negotiated 
by  the  Administration's  trade  specialists  and 
approved  by  President  Johnson,  Congress  has 
suddenly  embarked  on  a  course  that  would 
take  oiu-  nation  back  to  a  position  of 
protectionism. 

After  four  years  of  talks,  the  60  nations 
that  are  party  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  settled  on  tariff 
cuts  averaging  about  33  per  cent  and  Involv- 
ing four-flfth  of  the  world  trade.  World-wide, 
the  agreements  were  hailed  as  a  step  toward 
increased  trade,  lower  prices,  stepped-up 
economic  activity,  and  greater  co-operation 
and  peace  among  nations,  with  the  United 
States,  as  a  major  exporter.  In  line  for 
considerable  benefits. 

Congress  was  not  required  to  pass  on  the 
Kennedy  Round  pacts,  save  for  one  area 
Involving  chemical  imports,  but  this  has  not 
stopped  the  lawmakers  from  entering  the 
picture.  The  protectionists  among  them  are 
not  seeking  to  reverse  the  decline  of  tariff 
barriers.  Instead  they  are  trying  to  replace 
them  with  Import  quotas.  A  quota  can  dis- 
courage trade  as  effectively  as  a  high  tariff. 
More  than  half  the  Senate  membership  re- 
portedly Is  behind  one  Import  quota  bill  or 
another.  Involving  such  products  as  steel, 
meat  and  dairy  items,  textiles,  and  petroleum. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  hold 
public  hearings  this  week  on  the  measures. 
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and  Sen.  Everett  Dlrksen  (R-Ill.)  predicts  an 
effort  win  be  made  to  attach  an  omnibus 
quota  bill  to  the  Administration's  Social 
SeciU'ity  bill  as  a  rider,  or  extraneous  amend- 
ment, a  dubious  though  not  unprecedented 
tactic. 

These  moves  by  the  lawmakers  are  prob- 
ably well-intentioned,  aimed  at  protecting 
certain  U.S.  Industries  against  stiff  competi- 
tion from  Imports.  But  the  fact  Is  that  other 
UB.  industries  would  be  harmed,  because 
other  nations,  limited  by  quotas  on  their 
exports  to  the  U.S.,  would  retaliate  with 
measures  directed  at  U.S.  exports.  In  all  like- 
imood,  the  U.S.  would  be  harmed  more  than 
other  countries,  becaiise  It  exports  more  than 
it  Imports.  Further,  consumers  here  would 
be  denied  the  wider  choices  and  lower  prices 
that  derive  from  Imports.  Inflation  could 
result,  and  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
could  be  adversely  affected. 

The  greatest  damage,  however,  might  be 
to  the  unity  of  the  free  world.  The  VS.  was 
a  leader  In  the  Kennedy  Roimd,  and  the 
tariff  cuts  It  agreed  to  were  a  demonstration 
to  the  OATT  nations  that  America  stood  for 
liberalized  trade  policies  and  greater  co- 
operation among  nations.  Quota  legislation 
could  imdo  all  this.  Congress  should  halt  its 
backward  flight  toward  protectionism,  lest 
the  U.S.  commitment  to  free  trade  stand  as 
an  empty  one  In  the  world's  eyes. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer, 

Oct.  17, 1967) 

Lobbies  Endanger  Free  Trade 

All  the  gains  of  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
tariff  reductions  could  be  lost  unless  free 
trade  forces  rush  to  the  barricades  on  Capital 
Hill.  Consumers,  exporters  and  progressives, 
beware ! 

The  high-tariff  protectionist  lobbyists  are 
wearing  war  paint,  brandishing  tomahawks, 
circling  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Once  they  close  In,  it  could  be  a  rout. 
They  could  start  ttu-ning  back  the  clock  to 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  system  of  the  miser- 
able, depression-haunted  "308. 

The  dairy  lobby  already  won  a  limit  on 
foreign  milk  products  In  June,  a  ceiling  of 
1.11  billion  pounds  a  year. 

Now  the  chemical,  the  petroleum,  the  tex- 
tile, the  meat,  the  steel  and  the  stone,  clay 
and  glass  producers  all  want  high  tariff  walls 
to  protect  them  against  foreign  competition. 

U.S.  Sen.  Everett  M.  Dlrksen,  R-HI.,  said 
last  week  that  he  would  try  to  attach  these 
ipecial  restrictions  on  foreign  trade — as  a 
rtder — to  the  Social  Security  bill. 

Dlrksen  has  xised  this  trick  before.  He  ties 
a  log-rolling  rider  onto  an  urgently  wanted 
major  piece  of  legislation,  like  a  nasty-tasting 
drop  of  bitters  embedded  In  a  meatball,  hop- 
ing the  hungry  customer  will  swallow  It. 

All  this  old-style  protectionism  is  bad  for 
the  country,  even  though  It  seems  to  be  good 
for  the  Individual  Industries. 

True,  Americans  are  buying  more  foreign 
goods.  In  some  lines,  other  countries  are 
gobbling  up  big  chunks  of  the  American 
market.  This  Is  Indeed  hard  on  some  Ameri- 
can producers. 

But  if  they  get  tariffs  to  protect  them 
against  overseas  competitors,  those  other 
countries  too  wUl  raise  tariff  walls  in  retalia- 
tion. And  this  would  hurt  other  American 
producers.  America  Is  also  selling  far  more 
these  days  to  foreign  consumers. 

On  balance,  America  exports  more  than  it 
Imports,  so  more  Americans  will  get  htu";  by 
high  tariff  walls  all  over  the  world. 

Besides,  foreign  countries  cannot  buy 
American  goods  If  they  cannot  sell  their 
products  over  here.  That  is  their  only  way 
to  earn  the  funds  with  which  to  shop  for 
U.S.  products. 

The  housewife,  the  shopper  over  here,  too, 
gets  hurt.  With  a  tariff  wall  to  protest  him 
from  lower-priced  competition,  an  American 
producer  Is  freer  to  raise  his  prices. 


So  protectionism  threatens  to  add  Infla- 
tionary pressure  besides  threatening  to  re- 
duce U.S.  exports — which  means  shrinking 
production,  fewer  Jobs  and  a  backward  turn 
toward  one  of  the  saddest  eras  in  American 
history. 

This  Congress  Is  a  mixed  up,  wayward 
crowd.  The  conservative  victories  of  last  No- 
vember's elections  produced  enough  votes  to 
stand  off  the  White  House  regulars  and  the 
liberals. 

President  Johnson's  leaders  had  better 
whip  together  a  free  trade  task  force  In  a 
hurry.  Otherwise,  all  Its  bellows  of  triumph 
over  the  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  cuts  will 
turn  into  cries  of  mourning. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)   Times,  Oct. 

31.  19671 

Pro-Trade  Forces  Finally  Wake  Up 

Those  who  propose  new  barriers  against 
the  Import  of  foreign  goods  won't  admit  it, 
but  they  are  really  lobbying  for  higher  living 
costs  and  fewer  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  a  backlash 
at  last  seems  to  be  developing  against  the 
protectionist  drive  which  has  threatened  to 
stampede  Congress  Into  voting  new  restric- 
tions on  Imports. 

The  protectionists — whose  ranks  Include 
domestic  producers  of  Items  ranging  from 
steel  to  dolls,  and  from  textUes  to  pottery — 
like  to  talk  about  the  loss  of  business  (and 
Jobs)  which  results  from  the  Import  of  lower- 
priced  goods  from  abroad. 

They  Ignore  the  facts  that  a  much  larger 
volume  of  business,  and  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  Jobs,  depends  upon  the  maintenance 
of  America's  huge  export  markets — which 
amount  to  about  $31  billion  a  year. 

They  also  forget  to  mention  that  It  Is  the 
American  consumer  who  pays.  In  the  form 
of  higher  prices,  for  the  privileged  position 
in  the  market  place  which  is  sought  by  the 
protectionist  Industries. 

Common  sense  should  tell  anybody  that 
the  United  States  cannot  reduce  the  access 
of  foreign  goods  to  the  U.S.  market  without 
Inviting  retaliation  against  our  own  exports. 

Mexican  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz, 
during  his  visit  to  Washington  last  week,  ex- 
pressed concern  over  the  "adverse  Impact" 
that  trade  restrictions  would  have  on  his 
country. 

"Every  one  of  this  country's  major  trad- 
ing partners  has  delivered  a  note  of  protest 
to  otir  government  concerning  Import  quota 
proposals  pending  in  Congress,"  Ambassador 
William  M.  Roth,  the  chief  U.S.  trade  nego- 
tiator, told  a  Los  Angeles  audience. 

Roth  estimated  that  $6  to  $12  billion  worth 
of  U.S.  exports — Including  a  half-bllllon  dol- 
lars worth  of  California  agricultural  output, 
among  other  things — Is  at  stake.  (The  Cali- 
fornia Council  for  International  Trade  esti- 
mates that  $5  billion  a  year  of  this  state's 
personal  Income  Is  related  to  foreign  trade.) 

In  light  of  the  facts.  It  Is  Incredible  that  a 
large  majority  of  both  House  and  Senate 
members  have  Introduced  protectionist  bills 
of  one  sort  or  another. 

Many  are  beginning  to  have  second 
thoughts,  though,  as  pro-foreign  trade  forces 
begin  to  exert  counter-pressure. 

Sen.  Charles  Percy  (R-m.)  and  Rep. 
Thomas  Curtis  (R-Mo.)  made  excellent 
speeches  last  week  reminding  their  colleagues 
where  the  nation's  true  Interest  lies. 

Companies  with  big  sales  abroad  are  re- 
ported organizing  a  lobbying  effort  to  coun- 
ter the  protectionists.  In  a  country  where 
the  squeaking  wheel  gets  the  grease.  It's 
about  time. 

[From  the  Atlanta   (Oa.)   Constitution, 

Oct.   14,   1967] 

ToRNiNC   Back   tre  Clock 

One  of  the  most  concerted  efforts  for  trade 

protectionism  in  many  years  Is  taking  shape 

in  Congress  this  week,  and  the  Import  quotas 


propKwed  are  being  packaged  In  such  a  way 
as  to  forestall  reasonable  debate  on  the  Is- 
sues Involved  and  the  consequences. 

Led  by  Senate  Republican  Leader  Everett 
Dlrksen  of  Illinois  and  Vance  Hartke,  D.-Ind., 
the  protectionist  forces  plan  to  attach  an 
omnibus  quota  rider  to  the  administration's 
Social  Security  bill.  The  Senate  Finance 
Conunlttee  has  agreed  to  suspend  considera- 
tion of  the  Social  Security  blU  for  hearings 
next  week  on  the  various  quotas,  paving  the 
way  for  the  rider  maneuver. 

Dlrksen  and  Hartke  are  particularly  inter- 
ested In  mandatory  steel  Import  quotas,  but 
predict  an  omnibus  measure  that  will  include 
not  only  steel  but  oil,  textiles,  meat,  lead  and 
Bine  dairy  products,  watches  and  mink. 
Lumping  them  all  together  certainly  would 
strengthen  the  protectionists'  chances. 

But  the  dangerous  consequences  of  these 
maneuvers  are  readily  apparent.  Such  whole- 
sale quotas  on  Imports  would  bring  massive 
retaliation  from  other  countries  against  our 
exports.  Administration  foreign  trade  spokes- 
man William  M.  Roth  predicted  that  the  im- 
mediate victims  would  be  our  export  of  cot- 
ton, rice,  soybeans,  production  machinery, 
farm  machinery  and  automobiles.  Roth  also 
predicted  that  the  proposed  quotas,  esti- 
mated at  $3.6  billion  of  our  annual  Imports 
at  least,  would  imdermlne  the  Kennedy 
Round  of  tariff  cute  and  play  havoc  with  our 
whole  foreign  trade  policy. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the  high 
tariffs  that  played  havoc  with  world  trade 
and  created  world  tensions  In  the  208  and 
80s.  Our  policy  has  been  toward  freer  trade 
In  the  world  with  carefully  and  reasonably 
negotiated  tariffs  and  quotas  where  protec- 
tion is  warranted. 

But  the  wholesale  quotas  now  proposed, 
and  the  maneuvers  contemplated  for  forcing 
them  through,  threaten  to  ttim  back  the 
clock  and  set  off  another  acrimonious  tariff 
war  between  this  country  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 

Oct.  29,  1967] 

The   Trade   War 

The  United  States  Is  likely  to  touch  off 
the  biggest  trade  war  In  30  years.  If  the  cur- 
rent drive  of  protectionists  to  slap  import 
quotas  on  almost  one-fourth  of  our  total  Im- 
ports is  successful. 

Ambassador  William  M.  Roth  of  San  Fnui- 
clsco,  head  of  the  U.S.  team  that  pains- 
takingly negotiated  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  agreements  at  Geneva  this  summer,  is 
leading  the  Administration  effort  to  block 
restrictive  trade  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

The  strength  of  the  new  threat  Is  clearly 
apparent  In  the  340  to  29  vote  by  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  the  so- 
called  Dent  Bill  late  last  month.  This  bill 
would  reverse  the  liberal  trade  policies  of  the 
past  five  years,  that  have  helped  the  Amer- 
ican economy  reach  unprecedented  heights. 
It  would  place  quotas  or  higher  tariffs  on  a 
wide  range  of  commodities. 

Senator  Charles  Percy  (Rep-Hi.)  an  out- 
standing businessman,  agrees  that  the  fight 
to  save  free  trade  policies  must  succeed 
against  an  alarmingly  strong  protectionist 
movement  In  Congress.  "It  is  the  consumer 
who  pays  for  the  protectionist  successes  of 
the  producers."  Senator  Percy  points  out. 
"Imports  In  recent  years  have  served  to  keep 
relentless  pressure  on  U.S.  costs  and  prices." 

This  Is  an  especially  crucial  Issue  for  Cali- 
fornia. Quotas  already  requested  affect  over 
$6.4  billion  of  U.S.  Imports.  As  Ambassador 
Roth  pointed  out  last  week  in  a  talk  to  the 
California  Council  for  International  Trade,  a 
prime  target  for  retaliation  by  America's 
trading  partners  would  be  U.S.  agriculture,  by 
far  our  largest  export  Industry.  California 
alone  exported  last  year  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion of  agricultural  products. 

Moreover,  some  of  our  major  Pacific  trading 
partners  would  be  hit  especially  hard.  Some 
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43  per  cent  of  Imports  from  Japan  would  be 
affected  and  60  per  cent  of  Imports  from 
Australia. 

An  estimated  $5  billion  of  California's  per- 
sonal Income  la  related  to  foreign  trade. 
Legislative  dismemberment  of  this  thriving 
world  trade,  besides  constituting  a  flagrant 
breach  of  good  International  manners,  would 
be  downright  absurd. 

[From    the  ja    Paso    (Tex.)    Herald-Post. 
\Nov.  1,  1967] 
Invitinc  a  Tradi:  War 

The  United  States  Imports  no  coal  but 
exports  more  than  $450  million  worth  a  year 
and  the  volume  Is  increasing  steadily. 

These  figures.  Included  In  a  survey  by  Rep. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  St.  Louis  Republican,  are 
symbolic  of  those  that  should  remind  the 
growing  protectionist  element  In  Congress  of 
the  bobby  traps  In  the  road  they  currently 
pxirsue. 

There  are,  at  the  moment,  a  few  dozen  bills 
before  the  Congress  seeking  to  limit  foreign 
competition  with  U.S.  goods  by  new  or 
tightened  Import  quotas. 

Among  the  commodities  claimed  to  need 
protection  are  steel,  textiles,  meat,  dairy 
products,  petroleimi,  fish,  shoes,  even  mink 
furs  and  TV  sets.  Though  many  of  the 
sponsors  still  assert  their  dedication  to  Free 
World  trade  they  ask  exception  for  some 
product  or  other,  produced  In  their  home 
districts,  on  the  grounds  It  Is  having  trouble 
meeting  foreign  price  competition.  They 
oppose  all  tariff  walls  except  the  ones  they 
want  to  build  around  their  own  constituents. 

This  pressure  for  new  tariffs  sabotages  the 
spirit  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 — 
hailed  as  the  supreme  achievement  of  the 
Kennedy  Administration — and  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  of  trade  negotiations  Just  con- 
cluded under  It.  Under  this  law  our  govern- 
ment Is  Anpowered  to  reduce  import  duties 
by  as  much  as  50  per  cent  provided  other 
governments  make  similar  concessions. 

The  world  will  correctly  view  any  retreat 
Into  protectionism  by  the  U.S.  Congress  as 
repudiation  of  the  free  trade  cause. 

What  these  misguided  members  of  Con- 
gress are  asking  for  Is,  In  effect,  renewal  of  a 
worldwide  trade  war. 

The  bulk  of  our  exported  coal  originates 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  Economies  of  these  areas 
would  suffer  from  retaliatory  measures  which 
are  bound  to  follow  any  new  barriers  to  trade 
erected  by  the  United  States.  At  best  this 
amounts  to  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paxil. 

Coal  Is  Just  one  commodity  we  export  to 
the  world.  Actually  our  exports  exceed  our 
Imports  by  approximately  $5  billion  a  year. 
Our  nagging  deficit  In  balance  of  world  pay- 
ments is  due  mainly  to  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

The  price  squeeze  on  U.S.  Industry  Is  one 
of  the  evil  effects  of  Inflation.  The  remedy 
Is  better  cost  control  plus  renewed  effort  to 
balance  the  federal  budget,  thus  protecting 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  And  not  the 
provocation  of  a  new  trade  war  with  Its 
Inevitable  assault  on  the  living  standards  of 
the  whole  western  world. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Oct.  29,  1967] 

Rbtttrn  to  Protectionism  Sttrb  Wat  To  Ruin 

Economy 

Every  American  who  draws  a  paycheck, 
shops  in  a  store  and  worries  about  peace  on 
earth  has  a  large  stake  In  the  flerce  world 
trade  fight  that  has  broken  out  In  congress. 

Massive  reversal  of  American  trade  policy, 
carefully  built  over  three  decades  and  cli- 
maxed In  the  mutual  concessions  of  the  Ken- 
nedy round  last  May,  may  seem  unthinkable. 
But  with  90  out  of  100  senators  sponsoring 
one  or  more  of  a  score  of  Import  quota  bills, 
the  danger  Is  clear  and  present.  If  all  the 


quota  bills  were  passed.  United  States  Im- 
ports would  be  reduced  by  roughly  two- 
fifths. 

Obviously  other  countries  would  not  doc- 
ilely abide  such  injuries.  They  would  strike 
back  with  similar  restrictions  and  because 
we  sell  more  abroad  than  we  buy — about  $6 
billion  more  this  year — we  have  more  to  lose. 
The  loss  would  be  felt  In  shrunken  plant  pro- 
duction and  unemployment;  in  rising  prices 
unrestrained  by  sharp  foreign  competition; 
In  harsh  reprisals  against  American  Invest- 
ment abroad;  In  a  critical  cut-off  of  agri- 
cultural exports;  In  a  deepening  of  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  problem. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  delicately 
balanced  results  of  the  arduous  Kennedy 
round  are  not  yet  fully  ratified  by  major 
trading  nations.  A  congressional  act  of  bad 
faith  at  this  pivotal  moment  would  do  more 
than  alter  the  agreement.  It  could  easily 
cause  the  whole  deal  to  collapse. 

Mllwaukeeans  need  look  no  farther  than 
their  own  port  to  witness  the  Importance  of 
world  commerce  to  American  well -being.  In 
1966,  the  port  moved  more  than  three  times 
as  much  export  tonnage  as  it  did  Import  ton- 
nage, with  outbound  shipments  embracing 
nearly  every  kind  of  commodity  made  or 
grown  in  the  midwest.  If  congress  slapped 
quotas  on,  say,  steel  Imports,  a  nation  like 
Japan  could  switch  many  of  Its  American 
purchases  to  Canada. 

There  Is  no  denying  that  some  domestic  In- 
dustries are  hurt  by  Imports.  While  this  1b 
often  due  to  inefflclency,  the  President  has 
Indicated  he  will  soon  propose  adjustment 
aids  for  plants  or  workers  truly  harmed. 
There  also  is  need  for  a  vigorous  bargaining 
table  assault  on  nontariff  devices  In  other 
countries. 

These  are  positive  approaches  that  can 
consolidate  the  gains  of  our  trade  policy.  The 
protectionist  Impulse  is  to  tear  It — and  the 
world  economy — to  shreds. 

{Prom  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer, 

Oct.  20. 1967) 
Will  Concuss  Triad  on  Frer  Trade? 

The  Congress  seems  dangerously  close  to 
enacting  new  limitations  on  Imports  to  the 
United  States.  To  the  voters  back  home  the 
senators  and  representatives  sponsoring  the 
bills  are  posing  as  defenders  of  American  pro- 
ducers and  American  workers. 

In  fact.  If  these  bills  covering  more  than 
$3  billion  of  U.S.  annual  Imports  were  to  be- 
come law,  they  would  give  the  United  States 
one  tremendous  headache.  For  they  would 
undermine  confidence  In  the  word  of  the 
United  States  among  our  allies  and  friends 
aroxind  the  world,  and  In  the  end  it  would 
be  the  American  consumer  and  producer 
who  would  pay  the  bill,  not  foreign  ex- 
porters. 

The  immediate  danger  Is  to  foreign  con- 
fidence In  the  trustworthiness  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  only  five  months  ago  that  our 
government  and  the  other  62  major  trading 
nations  of  the  free  world  signed  an  agree- 
ment In  Geneva  to  reduce  tariffs  on  most 
Industrial  products  by  about  one  third.  This 
was  the  so-called  Kennedy  Round.  The 
United  States  proposed  it;  Congress  ap- 
proved It,  and  It  led  to  mutual  concessions 
that  should  benefit  every  jjarticlpant  by  In- 
creasing everybody's  exp>orts. 

The  seriousness  with  which  the  other  na- 
tions who  signed  the  agreement  take  the 
proposed  Import  quotas  Is  eloquently  clear 
in  the  diplomatic  notes  presented  in  Wash- 
ington In  recent  days  by  the  six  nations  of 
the  European  Common  Market,  all  the  na- 
tions of  Latin  America.  Japan,  Austria  and 
Britain.  This  covers  most  of  the  Geneva 
participants.  The  others  will  be  heard  from 
soon. 

If  Import  quota  legislation  were  enacted 
and  enforced.  It  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
retribution  by  these  nations.  For  every  dol- 


lar that  the  United  States  cuts  Its  Importi 
they  could  cut  our  exports  to  them  by  the 
same  amount.  The  roughly  94  billion  annual 
surplus  In  our  trade,  a  vital  surplus  in  th. 
struggle  to  end  the  deficit  In  the  VS.  bai- 
ance  of  payments,  could  quickly  dUappear" 
Moreover,  under  the  rules  the  United  Stat« 
has  solemnly  agreed  to  follow  In  lnt«Ti». 
tlonal  trade  our  government  could  do  very 
little  to  protect  our  exporters  from  thu 
retribution. 

Finally,  restrictions  on  such  imports  u 
meat,  dairy  products  and  textUes  would 
mean  higher  prices  here  that  the  American 
consumer  would  pay  very  directly. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  game 
being  played  In  Congress  Is  worth  the 
briefly  flaming  candle  of  votes  It  Is  Intended 
to  light.  ^ 

(From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Oct.  23, 1967] 
FoRxiGN  Trade  Flow  Vital  to  U.S.  Economt 

Every  few  years  a  spasm  of  protectionism 
seizes  Congress.  The  last  such  fit  in  ig«a 
was  overcome  by  the  late  President  Kennedys 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  that  year.  But  now 
It  Is  another  year. 

The  congressional  hopper  Is  full  of  bUl« 
which  would  fully  outdo  what  the  act  of 
1962  did  in  part. 

Legislation  which  President  Johnson's  spe- 
clal  trade  negotiator,  William  M.  Roth,  call* 
"horrifying"  would  bounce  Import  duties 
up  and  cause  retaliation  against  our  exports 
of  tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  citrus  products, 
grains,  industrial  and  farm  machinery  and 
the  thriving  new  business  machine  Industry. 

The  loss  is  estimated  at  $3.6  billion,  which 
Is  sUghtly  more  than  the  present  favorable 
gap  (In  dollars)  between  exports  and  im- 
ports. 

Mr.  Roth  Is  no  political  scarehead.  He  has 
represented  the  United  SUtes  in  Geneva  at 
the  Kennedy  Round  talks  on  tariff  cutting. 
"Never  in  recent  memory,"  he  vows,  "ha» 
there  been  such  a  concerted  protectionist 
drive  as  we  are  now  seeing  In  Congress." 

In  the  sense  that  it  is  the  trend  of  a  na- 
tlonal  mood,  protectionism  mirrors  the 
growth  of  political  Isolationism  which  recurs 
periodically  and  which  represents  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  reflects  also  the  slow  but  subtle  turn  of 
Great  Britain,  our  traditional  ally,  away 
from  North  America  and  toward  Europe.  It 
Is  occasioned  as  well  by  the  anti-American 
antics  of  Gen.  de  Gaulle. 

If  an  understanding  of  the  peril  can  be 
made  simple.  It  lies  in  this  simple  rule:  To 
sell,  you  must  buy.  For  some  reason,  the 
lesson  never  reaches  protectionists. 

Without  a  fairly  free  flow  of  foreign  trade 
this  cotmtry  would  be  In  Instant  economic 
difficulty.  Foreign  trade  not  only  accounts  for 
millions  of  Jobs  on  farms.  In  factories  and  at 
seaports,  providing  markets  for  15  per  cent 
of  total  farm  production  alone,  but  it  also 
brings  in  vital  commodities  without  which 
the  American  Industrial  complex  would 
grind  to  a  halt. 

For  Instance,  39  minerals  are  vital  to  VS. 
Industrial  production.  All  or  part  of  about 
30  of  them  come  from  abroad.  The  communi- 
cations industry,  for  speclflc  Illustration, 
needs  48  imported  materials  from  at  least 
18  free  world  countries  to  make  a  telephone. 
U.S.  exports  total  twice  the  factory  sales  of 
the  entire  auto  Industry.  Civilian  aircraft 
manufacturers  sell  four  out  of  every  10 
planes  abroad.  Even  the  textile  industry, 
which  tends  to  be  protectionist,  relates  Its 
economy  to  the  20  per  cent  of  America  textile 
machinery  sold  overseas. 

So  It  is  that  foreign  trade  is  a  two-way 
street  which  has  usually  carried  the  margin 
of  proflt— 6  to  8  per  cent — of  our  economic 
complex. 

Political  meddling  with  It  Is  Just  as  the 
man  said:  Horrifying.  It  ought  not  to  be 
coimtenanced  In  a  mature  nation. 
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[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  21,  1967] 
New  Protectionist  Sentiment 
It  Is  not  easy  to  gauge  the  power  of  the 

current  tide  of  protectionism  in  America 

the  agitation  of  those  who  would  newly  raise 
quotas  and  other  barriers  against  foreign 
trade.  But  the  sentiment  Is  sufficiently  visible 
to  cause  the  Washington  administration  to 
begin  mobilizing  Its  top  cabinet  personnel 
to  testify  to  the  lasting  virtues  of  trade 
liberalization. 

Four  months  ago  the  United  States  was 
hailing  the  successful  completion  of  the 
"Kennedy  round"  of  trade-freeing.  But  the 
battle  against  unwise  degrees  of  protection- 
ism has  to  be  fought  over  and  over.  This  year, 
the  protectionist  lobbies  seem  to  be  combin- 
ing tactics. 

Yet  the  United  States,  as  a  foremost  ex- 
porter, Is  not  living  in  the  years  of  the 
Smoot-Hawley  tariff.  The  fact  of  America's 
trade  surplus  Is  known  today.  Last  year  the 
United  States  exported  •3.8  billion  more  than 
It  imported;  this  year  the  figure  may  be  $4.5 
billion.  If  American  impKsrt  quotas  are  estab- 
lished other  countries  are  In  a  position,  and 
of  a  determination,  to  retaliate. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  provided 
procedure  for  Tariff  Commission  examina- 
tion of  complaints  by  Industries  claiming 
Injury  from  foreign  competition.  But  the 
evidence  must  be  of  actual,  not  potential, 
damage.  Today  the  Industries  arguing  for 
greater  protection,  such  as  steel,  oil,  textiles, 
meat,  are  not  In  depressed  circumstances. 
But  among  proposals  being  advocated  are 
the  establishment  of  quotas  against  Imports 
which  reach  more  than  a  given  percentage 
of  American  consumption. 

The  administration's  Job  right  now  Is  to 
mobilize  support  for  holding  the  remarkable 
gains  already  made  on  the  trade  liberation 
front.  Retail  businessmen  are  warned  that 
Import  restrictions  would  limit  consumer 
choices.  Consumers  are  advised  that  quotas 
and  tariffs  raise  prices.  Farmers  are  asked 
whether  they  favor  protecting  hlgh-coet  In- 
dustries If  this  risks  Jeopardizing  farm 
exports. 

[Prom  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Oct.  8, 

1967] 

The  Intenshted  Drive  fob  Tease 

Restrictions 

Efforts  to  prevent  the  Kennedy  Round  of 
trade  negotiations  from  having  their  intend- 
ed effect  are  being  intensified  In  Congress. 
The  purpose  of  the  Geneva  talks  was  to  in- 
crease world  trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  na- 
tions. Important  tariff  reductions  were  agreed 
upon,  but  they  can  be  circumvented  by 
quotas  and  such  devices  as  health  regula- 
tions. The  campaign  now  gathering  strength 
in  Congress  seeks  to  promote  protectionism 
by  adopting  quotas  for  imports. 

Protectionist  sentiment  In  Congress  Is 
building  up  to  a  new  crisis,  said  William  M. 
Roth,  the  Administration's  foreign  trade 
negotiator.  In  a  recent  Detroit  address.  He 
said  the  drive  for  legislation  to  make  It 
harder  for  Imports  to  enter  the  United  States 
threatens  to  turn  the  clock  back  to  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  This  was 
the  most  restrictive  law  ever  adopted  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  Roth  said  Industries  that  seek  new 
trade  barriers  may  not  be  the  ones  to  stiffer 
when  other  coiintries  retaliate  against  Amer- 
ican exports.  Bills  are  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  restrict  Imports  of  textiles,  watches, 
petroleum,  meat,  dairy  products,  lead  and 
zinc.  One  bill  already  adopted  by  the  House 
would  permit  the  President  to  restrict  Im- 
ports on  any  foreign  product  produced 
abroad  under  labor  standards  below  those  of 
the  United  States.  Pew  foreign  i^oducts 
would  be  allowed  In  under  such  conditions. 
Another  bill  In  the  Senate  would  establish 
mandatory  quotas  If  Imports  contribute  to 
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the  economic  problems  of  domestic  produc- 
ers. 

In  general,  lower  trade  barriers  promote 
the  Interests  of  all  countries  by  enabling 
them  to  exchange  goods  they  produce  most 
efficiently.  They  help  keep  prices  down  at 
home  by  forcing  domestic  Arms  to  meet  com- 
petition. Trade  also  sends  money  abroad  for 
the  purchase  of  American  products.  The 
United  States  has  an  opportunity  to  sell  more 
as  the  world  becomes  prosperous  and  Indus- 
trialized. 

Restrictions  that  benefit  a  small  numbw 
of  Industries  that  cannot  compete  hurt  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Higher  prices  and  Infla- 
tionary pressures  are  only  a  part  of  the  price 
of  protectionism  carried  as  far  as  some  would 
like  to  see  It  go. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 

Oct.  12,  1967] 

Bills  To  Citrb  Imports  Threaten 

Trade  Agreements 

Waves  of  shortsighted  selfishness  are 
breaking  against  Capitol  Hill,  threatening  to 
drown  three  decades  of  sustained  United 
States  effort  to  lower  senseless  barriers  to 
world  trade  and  prosperity. 

The  largest  wave  makers  are  the  steel, 
chemical  and  textile  Industries  and  some 
elements  of  agriculture,  but  lead,  zinc,  elec- 
tronics, glass  and  oil  lobbyists  are  at  work, 
too. 

The  target  is  the  so-called  Kennedy  round 
of  tariff  cutting  negotiations,  a  four  year 
long  struggle  that  culminated  In  May  with 
the  United  States  and  other  trading  nations 
agreeing  to  reduce  tariffs  by  an  average  of 
35%— the  biggest  trade  liberalization  in  his- 
tory. Congress  in  recent  weeks  has  been 
swamped  with  bills  to  frustrate  tariff  cuts 
by  placing  Import  quotas  on  a  wide  range 
of  goods. 

Sen.  Dlrksen  (R-Ill.)  and  Sen.  Hartke  (D- 
Ind.),  both  strong  backers  of  the  domestic 
steel  Industry,  are  supporting  a  particularly 
Insidious  measure  that  will  attach  quotas 
for  steel  and  other  products  to  the  Johnson 
administration's  urgent  social  security  bill 
pending  in  the  senate.  The  perverse  hope  Is 
that  Johnson,  not  daring  to  veto  the  whole 
package,  will  swallow  the  quotas.  This  Is 
reckless  legislating.  It  would  force  the  White 
House,  and  the  nation,  to  accept  all  or  noth- 
ing on  two  vital  but  imrelated  mattera. 

The  Dirksen-Hartke  ploy  is  made  all  the 
worse  by  the  fact  that  quotas  are  far  more 
pernicious  than  tariffs,  because  goods  can  at 
least  be  Imported  over  tariff  walls  and  the 
.  cost  of  protectionism  slapped  on  the  public 
can  be  eased  by  tariff  revenue.  Under  quotas 
the  protectionist  is  king  and  the  public  be 
damned. 

To  be  sure.  In  the  short  run.  It  may  be 
tempting  to  coddle  a  domestic  Industry.  But 
world  trade  U  Implacably  a  two  way  street. 
History  Is  littered  with  cases  In  which  the 
protectionism  of  one  nation  Is  swiftly 
matched  by  the  protectionism  of  others  In 
a  sorrowful  enactment  of  mutual  strangula- 
tion. 

Trade  liberalization  over  the  last  20  years 
has  produced  a  threefold  Increase  In  world 
commerce  and  greatly  Improved  global 
understanding.  Certainly  the  United  States 
has  prospered  accordingly.  In  1966  we  bought 
$26  billion  In  goods  overseas  and  sold  $30 
billion.  It  would  be  one  of  the  great  tragedies 
of  our  era  If  this  edifice  of  mutual  benefit 
were  brought  to  ruin. 


U2^.  DELIBERATTONS  ON  ARAB- 
ISRAEL  CONFLICT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
grounds  for  genuine  satisfaction  In  the 
progress  of  the  U.N.  deliberations  on  the 
Arab-Israel  conflict.  With  rare  unanim- 
ity, the  Security  Council  has  adopted  a 


resolution  calling  for  the  dispatch  of  an 
envoy  to  the  Near  East. 

The  administration  should  be  com- 
mended for  the  way  In  which  it  has  re- 
sisted Arab-SoTlet  pressures  calling  cm 
Israel  to  withdraw  Its  forces  from  occu- 
pied territory  in  advance  of  a  peace  set- 
tlement. 

But  optimism  on  these  matters  Is  quali- 
fied by  the  extraordinary  reaction  In 
Cairo  following  the  adoption  of  the  UJ». 
resolution.  Once  again.  President  Nasser 
has  exhibited  an  uncompromising  bellig- 
erence. His  speech  last  Thursday  was  a 
repudiation  of  peace  with  Israel.  When 
he  speaks  of  political  solutions,  he  Is 
speaking  of  Israel's  surrender.  Much 
more  ominous  is  his  disclosure  that  Egypt 
has  restored  its  military  strength  and  is 
determined  upon  military  action  against 
Israel  If  it  falls  to  force  Israel's  retreat  by 
diplomatic  pressures. 

This  speech  by  President  Nasser  has 
been  sharply  criticized  in  the  press.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  editorials, 
one  of  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  on  November  25,  1967.  and  the 
other  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
same  date,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  a  need  for  a  swift  and 
efifectlve  answer  to  Nasser's  speech.  We 
must  now  make  it  clear  to  the  Egyptian 
dictator  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  let 
him  mobilize  his  forces  in  preparation 
for  a  new  assault  against  Israel.  There 
is  one  answer — and  that  is  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Israel  has  the  deterrent  ca- 
pacity to  resist  attack. 

I  would  like  to  raise  the  issue  here,  Mr. 
President:  Is  the  administration  pre- 
pared to  provide  Israel  with  the  weapons 
it  must  have  to  give  it  deterrent  military 
capwiclty  to  prevent  another  war? 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopt- 
ed in  November  by  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  meet- 
ing in  Cleveland.  The  resolution  reflects 
growing  alarm  over  developments  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  view  of  many  Amer- 
icans that  it  is  crucial  that  Israel  be  en- 
abled to  maintain  her  capacity  to  up- 
hold the  peace  and  to  deter  further  ag- 
gression. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  in  the  Middle  East 
(Resolution  on  peace  In  the  Middle  East, 
adopted  In  Cleveland,  by  the  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds) 
Twenty  years  ago  this  month,  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the 
United  Nations  strongly  supported  the  his- 
toric United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution which  led  to  the  establishment  and 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Israel.  This  year, 
at  tragic  costs  In  lives,  Israel  has  again  re- 
pelled Arab  armies  poised  for  Its  annihilation. 
We  commend  our  governments'  position 
that  the  Middle  East  cannot  return  to  the 
intolerable  conditions  which  provoked  con- 
flicts in  the  past,  and  that  makeshift  meas- 
ures, which  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has 
characterized  as  "prescriptions  for  renewed 
hostllltlae",  must  be  replaced  by  a  p«inanent 
peace. 
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Only  the  parties  to  the  conflict  can, 
through  direct  negotiations,  determine  the 
nature  of  a  peace  settlement  and  commit 
themselves  to  its  fulfillment.  Thus  we  urge 
our  governments  to  continue  to  work  for 
policies  which  would  bring  Arabs  and  Is- 
raelis face-to-face  at  the  peace  table. 

Until  peace  Is  achieved,  and  to  meet  the 
new  threat  brought  about  by  the  re-armlng 
of  the  Arab  states.  It  Is  crucial  that  Israel  be 
enabled  to  maintain  Its  capacity  to  uphold 
the  peace  and  to  deter  further  aggression. 
We.  therefore,  urge  the  United  States  govern- 
ment to  continue  and  to  take  such  steps  as 
will  help  make  possible  this  essential  deter- 
rent. 

It  iB  only  through  peace  that  the  welfare  of 
all  the  peoples  In  the  region  can  be  advanced. 
Peace  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  a  significant 
step  forward  toward  the  realization  of  peace 
throughout  the  world. 


ExHiarr  1 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov  25,  1967] 

Nasser  Vebstts  the  U.N. 

Evoking  a  spirit  of  bravado  that  Egypt's 
situation  does  not  Justify,  President  Nasser 
has  now  retreated  to  a  position  of  bellgerent 
Intransigence  that  seriously  compromises  the 
recently  brightened  prospects  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Nasser's  speech  to  the  opening  seaslon  of 
the  Egyptian  Parliament  was  a  rude  affront 
to  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Sec\irity  Coun- 
cil who  had  Just  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution pointing  toward  a  Just  settlement  of 
the  long-standing  Arab-Israeli  dispute.  His 
vow  not  to  recognize  Israel  nor  to  allow  her 
ahlps  to  use  the  Suez  Canal  defies  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  that  resolution. 

This  was  the  Egyptian  President's  first 
public  appearance  In  four  months.  It  would 
serve  the  cause  of  peace  If  it  were  his  last 
for  at  least  four  more.  In  fact,  it  would  help 
if  all  the  area's  national  leaders  who  are 
prone  to  Intemperate  language  refrained 
from  public  pronouncements  for  a  while  to 
give  the  United  Nation's  special  envoy,  Qun- 
nar  Jarring,  a  fighting  chance  for  success  on 
his  mission  of  reconciliation. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  25, 
19671 

SlEGZ  IN  CaIXO 

President  Nasser,  giving  his  first  public 
speech  in  four  months,  set  back  the  cause 
of  peace  so  recently  advanced  by  the  Security 
Council's  resolution  on  the  Middle  East.  He 
retreated  from  the  moderation  he  has  evi- 
denced privately  Into  a  tough.  Irresponsible 
play  for  the  Cairo  crowds.  One  can  under- 
stand, without  excusing,  why  an  Insecure 
politician  might  lapse  from  the  cool  of  di- 
plomacy to  the  heat  of  the  mob.  The  danger 
is  that  having  recommitted  himself  publicly 
to  an  extreme  position,  Mr.  Nasser  will 
have  extra  trouble  easing  back  toward  the 
compromises  necessary  In  the  real  world. 

A  case  In  point  was  his  unqualified  vow 
never  to  let  Israeli  ships  pass  through  the 
Suez  Canal.  Previously  he  had  said  the  ships 
coiild  pass  after  a  Pelestlne  settlement.  It 
was  reckless  of  Mr.  Nasser  to  make  such  a 
vow.  It  can  only  harden  Israel's  hold  on  the 
Canal.  He  can  scarcely  expect  Western  coun- 
tries to  help  him  open  an  international  water 
way  which  he  has  warned  in  advance  will  be 
open  only  to  users  of  his  choice. 

President  Nasser's  speech  was  pitched  to 
using  international  diplomacy  as  a  lever  to 
pry  Israeli  troops  out  of  every  inch  of  occu- 
pied soil.  This  is  quite  different  from  the 
Western  intention  to  use  diplomacy  as  a 
channel  to  a  general  settlement.  Mr.  Nasser 
does  not  thereby  doom  United  Nations  peace 
moves.  It  may  be  that  this  speech  amounted 
to  his  maximum  bargaining  demand,  not  to 
the  fallback  position  which  Egypt  will  have 
to  move  to  in  any  settlement.  Nonetheless, 
tt  Is  disturbing  to  find  blm  so  unreasonable. 


It  raises  questions  about  his  political  sta- 
bility. If  he  stays  in  that  stance  Israel  will 
surely  reciprocate  his  unreasonableness. 
Meanwhile,  he  will  forfeit  available  Western 
sympathy  and  the  pressvire  on  Israel  which 
is  that  sympathy's  political  form. 

Mr.  Nasser  showed  greater  realism  In  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Egypt's  dcanestlc  situ- 
ation. He  revealed  that  the  toll  of  Egyp- 
tian war  dead  was  11,500 — almost  as  heavy 
a  loss  In  six  days,  as  the  United  SUtes  has 
suffered  over  as  many  years  In  Vietnam.  In 
claiming  that  Egypt's  army  is  now  stronger 
than  In  June,  he  made  clear  that  the  gains 
Bow  from  postwar  military  personnel  changes, 
not  from  arms.  The  thrust  of  his  speech  was 
that  the  Egyptian  people  are  In  for  a  long 
selge.  He  should  realize  that,  the  more  flex- 
ible his  diplomacy,  the  shorter  the  siege. 


TAX    INCENTIVES 


SENATOR  RANDOLPH  SUPPORTS 
BALANCED  ECONOMIC  DEVELOP- 
MENT PROPOSAL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  recent  months 
about  the  need  to  reverse  the  population 
flow  from  the  rural  to  urban  areas.  Re- 
cently, the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  64,  which  would  establish  a 
bipartisan  commission  to  promote  bal- 
anced economic  development. 

One  of  the  cosponsors  of  that  resolu- 
tion was  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  of 
West  Virginia.  In  fact,  I  believe  Senator 
Randolph  was  the  first  of  my  colleagues 
to  call  me  and  ask  to  be  listed  as  a 
cosponsor.  He  also  offered  to  provide  any 
assistance  necessary  in  steering  it 
through  the  Senate,  an  offer  which  I  was 
glad  to  accept. 

The  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  long  demonstrated  his  concern 
over  this  problem.  A  recent  article  by 
Vera  Glaser  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance  pointed  out  Senator 
Randolph's  leadership  in  this  regard.  As 
the  article  claims,  Jennings  Randolph  is 
indeed  "a  prime  activist"  in  this  ^ilisade. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Back-to- 
Land  Plan  Urged  by  Senator  Randolph 
To  Reverse  Rural  Exodus"  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Back-to-Land     Plan     Urged     by     Senator 

Randolph  To  Rkvxrsb  Rural  Exodus 

(By  Vera  Qlaser,  North  American  Newspaper 

Alliance  writer) 

The  cure  for  riots,  crime  and  fUtb  in 
America's  cities  may  lie  In  making  rural 
areas  liveable  and  attractive  enough  to  re- 
verse the  current  population  surge  to  con- 
gested urban  centers. 

A  prime  activist  in  what  appears  to  be  a 
growing  "Back-to-the  Land"  cadre  in  Con- 
gress is  Senator  Jennings  Randolph,  Chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  whose 
folksy  ways  belle  the  power  he  wields  over 
billions  In  Federal  expenditures. 

"I  have  a  feeling  the  people  of  America 
need  to  walk  on  earth  rather  than  cement," 
Randolph  said  in  an  Interview. 

It  was  shortly  after  he  had  taken  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate  to  deplore  the  doUars- 
and-cents  cost  of  crime  In  the  U.S.  to  victims, 
offenders  and  society  as  a  whole,  which  he 
estimated  at  $21  billion  a  year. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  classified 
as  a  rural  State  whose  largest  city  Is  Charles- 
ton (Pop.  86,000),  Randolph  has  a  stake  In 
reversing  the  exodus  which  has  been  under 
way  for  a  decade. 


But  ne  is  not  alone.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Orvllle  Freeman  has  been  talking  up  the  idea 
for  a  long  time.  Recently  25  Senators  of  both 
parties,  led  by  Republican  James  B.  Pearson 
of  Kansas  and  Democrat  Fred  R.  Harris  of 
Oklahoma,  Introduced  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
Incentives  to  encourage  development  of  new 
Jobs  In  rural  areas,  citing  it  as  a  means  of 
reducing  population  pressures  in  the  cities. 

Interestingly,  the  sponors  Included  such 
urban-oriented  lawmakers  as  Connecticut's 
Abraham  Ribicoff,  Pennsylvania's  Hugh  Scott 
and    Illinois'    Charles    Percy. 

At  least  nine  similar  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Randolph,  however.  Is  going  a  step  farther. 
So  convinced  Is  he  of  the  Nation's  need  to 
utilize  its  open  spaces,  that  he  will  soon  take 
his  plea  to  President  Johnson.  Since  LBJ 
has  requested  his  staff  to  produce  his  fresh 
ideas  for  next  year's  legislative  program,  it 
Is  possible  he  will  decide  to  push  Randolph's 
"Back-to-the-Land"  effort. 

Population  dispersal,  Randolph  admits.  Is 
a  long-haul  effort.  Currently  70  percent  of  the 
people  and  80  per  cent  of  the  Nation's  com- 
merce and  Industry  are  packed  into  one  per 
cent  of  the  land  area,  a  situation  which  Ran- 
dolph predicts  could  bring  disaster. 

GOOD  UFK 

Given  the  necessities  of  the  good  life,  he 
believes  rural  residents  will  not  only  remain 
where  they  are  but  will  encourage  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  others  to  migrate  to  the 
country.  As  a  starter,  he  believes  four  vital 
components — water,  education,  roads,  and 
jobs — must  be  made  available  In  deprived 
areas. 

Randolph  drew  a  standing  ovation  in  Den- 
ver recently  when  he  suggested  using  new 
techniques  to  Identify  regions  which,  with 
water  resources  development,  could  support 
large  population  increases. 

But  he  was  more  moved  by  the  reaction 
of  one  Individual,  an  old  lady  In  the  hamlet 
of  Hepzlbah,  W.  Va.,  when  water  was  piped 
Into  the  area: 

"She  had  tears  In  her  eyes  when  she  told 
me  she  had  until  then  never  been  able  to 
take  a  shower  or  bathe  In  a  tub,"  Randolph 
recalled. 

In  West  Virginia,  he  estimated,  loan-and- 
grant  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (FHA)  have  had  an  Impact  on  the 
lives  of  some  75,000  people  by  providing  wa- 
ter, housing  and  jobs. 

CCTT'B  PRESSURES 

Word  of  the  Improvements  Is  getting 
around.  He  said  a  man  telephoned  from  De- 
troit to  say  be  bad  lived  there  five  years, 
was  earning  good  wages  In  an  automobile 
plant,  but  could  no  longer  take  the  city's 
pressures.  He  told  Randolph  he  was  selling 
his  home  and  bringing  his  family  to  resettle 
In  West  Virginia. 

To  motivate  any  large  number  of  people 
in  that  fashion,  however,  will  require  the 
funnellng,  at  heavy  expense,  of  a  long  list  of 
amenities  Into  deprived  areas.  Among  the 
most  Important  will  be  roads. 

Randolph  sees  the  current  U.S.  Highway 
Program,  vmder  which  more  than  half  of  an 
approved  41,(X)0-mile  network  has  been  con- 
structed, as  a  mere  beginning. 

"Some  time  between  now  and  1975,  when 
the  current  road  program  Is  completed,  I 
expect  we  will  authorize  another  40,000  to 
50.000  miles,"  he  predicted.  That  could  bring 
the  Nation's  expenditures  for  highways  to 
about  $100  billion  over  a  period  of  four 
decades. 

Randolph  does  not  seem  to  worry  about  the 
availability  of  education  in  rural  areas, 
pointing  out  that  his  State  has  25  colleges 
located  within  a  few  hours'  bus  ride  of  even 
the  most  remote  areas. 

JOB    LXTRB 

He  admits  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  effort  will  be  luring  jobs  to  the  coun- 
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try,  but  Insists  It  la  not  Impossible,  par- 
ticularly with  the  tax  incentives  proposed  In 
bis  bill.  Two  major  shoe  comp>anle8  are  build- 
ing plants  In  rural  areas  of  West  Virginia 
where  Randolph  believes  the  labor  supply  Is 
the  drawing  card. 

Randolph  also  believes  some  are  so  fed  up 
with  big-city  pressures  that  they  may  even 
be  willing  to  change  their  means  of  livelihood 
for  a  crack  at  a  life  in  the  open  spaces. 

"We  can't  expect  miracles  and  we  can't 
expect  upheavals,  but  I  believe  if  we  set  our- 
selves to  this  task,  we  can  rebuild  a  better 
America.  It  Is  going  to  take  real  thinking," 
he  said. 

Randolph  is  used  to  uphill  fights.  He 
pioneered  In  the  rural  electrification  and  air- 
port programs.  He  has  a  fund  of  patience  and 
good  humor  and,  perhaps  most  lmp>ortant, 
the  conviction  that  America's  uncongested 
areas,  where  life  la  pleasant  and  free  of 
tension,  are  a  reservoir  of  strength. 


THE  STEWARDSHIP  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  last  Sim- 
day's  Washington  Post  contains  an  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Adolfe  Berle  which  served, 
or  should  have  served,  to  remind  all  of 
us  that  an  objective  view  of  the  steward- 
sliip  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  up 
to  this  point  in  history  has  to  conclude 
with  the  realization  that  the  President 
grasped  the  problems  of  America  at 
home  and  abroad  and  "simply  did  his 
damnedest  to  see  her  through  on  all 
fronts." 

If  our  President  has  detractors,  we 
should  not  be  surprised.  In  this  century, 
the  most  reviled  Chief  Executives  have 
been  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  and  Harry  S.  Truman.  To  that 
list  of  strong  Presidents  we  can  now  add 
the  name  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  In  each 
case,  of  course,  the  criticism  which  was 
heaped  <5n  these  men — which  is  still  being 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Lyndon  John- 
son by  some — stems  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  strong  Presidents,  deter- 
mined to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
their  time.  And  deal  with  them  they  did. 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassi- 
nated in  1963,  Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  was 
catapulted  into  the  White  House,  into 
world  power,  and  into  the  vortex  of 
swirling  change  both  here  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  affairs.  In  a  very 
real  sense,  the  task  which  faced  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  was  not  one  that  many  men 
could  have  faced  up  to.  Damocles  had 
but  one  sword  hanging  over  his  head, 
but  the  President  of  these  United  States 
in  these  days  has  many.  As  Professor 
Berle  has  observed,  using  another  meta- 
phor. President  Johnson  today  is  opposed 
on  the  left  by  those  who  are  critical  of 
his  foreign  policy  and  who  are  conten- 
tious as  well  because  he  has  not  reformed 
America  overnight.  On  the  right  he  is 
beset  by  those  who  think  reform  has 
been  carried  too  far,  who  oppose  the  en- 
tire social  program  of  the  Great  Society. 

Here  at  home,  our  President  carried 
through  on  the  program  of  his  predeces- 
sor, particularly  in  Improving  the  civil 
rights  of  our  minority  groups,  notably  the 
Negro,  and  in  getting  America's  economy 
stimulated  once  again.  Laws,  though,  do 
not  bring  true  economic  and  social 
equality,  so  the  President  launched  a 
war  on  poverty.  Controversy,  of  course, 
did  not  stop.  It  goes  on  and  on,  but  the 


odds  against  abandonment  of  this  great 
project  are  enormous  because  the  case 
has  been  well  defined  for  a  basic  im- 
provement of  life  in  America — reorga- 
nization of  urban  life  and  revitalizatlon 
of  Txual  life  as  well. 

But  it  is  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs 
where  the  issues  have  been  even  greater. 
Many  Americans  are  Inherently  Isola- 
tionist and  basically  pacifist.  They  would 
rather  not  be  Involved.  Yet  their  country 
Is  the  only  power  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  the  type  of  force  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  world  balance.  In  1963,  upon  his 
tiscendancy  to  the  White  House,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  faced  a  fundamental  op- 
tion. He  had  to  choose  whether  to 
attempt  to  maintain  this  balance  or 
whether  to  withdraw  from  the  more  diffi- 
cult areas  of  the  world  and  leave  the 
Communists  as  the  guiding  force.  His 
decision  to  attempt  maintenance  of  the 
balance  Is  well  known.  It  has  meant 
meeting  increased  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. It  meant  response  to  another  threat 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  And  it  meant 
straightforward  action  to  avert  a  con- 
frontation during  the  Arab-Israel  war 
of  the  past  summer. 

The  results  have  been  honorable.  Just 
as  the  decision  was  responsible.  There  Is 
an  Increased  measure  of  order  In  world 
affairs  today,  though  the  warring  con- 
tinues In  Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  a  pos- 
sible world  confrontation  was  avoided  in 
the  Mediterranean,  European  confron- 
tations now  take  place  in  areas  other 
than  the  military  area,  and  In  Asia  there 
is  ample  evidence — even  proof,  I  would 
say — that  the  free  nations  of  that  con- 
tinent are  considerably  relieved  of  the 
pressures  of  living  alongside  an  aggres- 
sive China  because  of  America's  actions 
In  Vietnam. 

These,  then,  are  the  accomplishments 
of  our  President  as  he  faces  1968.  They 
are  of  first-rate  importance  hlstorlcsdly, 
as  Professor  Berle  states. 

Berle,  who  served  both  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Kennedy,  has  no  ax  to 
grind  and,  Indeed,  points  out  in  his  arti- 
cle that  he  owes  our  President  nothing 
personally  and  Is  beyond  the  age  of  po- 
litical ambition.  His  view,  then,  is  ob- 
jective— as  objective  as  an  excellent 
scholar  can  be.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  In  tl.e  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
L.  B.  J.'s  Record  Will  Show  He  Dm  His 
Damnedest 
(By  Adolfe  Berle) 
(Note. — A  retired  Columbia  University  law 
professor,  Berle  was  an  adviser  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  In  the   1932  campaign  and  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt. 
He  also  served  President  Kennedy  as  head  of 
his  inter- American  task  force.) 

When  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
Nov.  22,  1963.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  cata- 
pulted into  the  White  House  and  thereby 
Into  world  power.  After  four  years  as  a  his- 
torical figtu-e,  his  record  will  be  passed  on 
and  his  position  determined  by  next  yetir's 
election. 

Owing  him  nothing  and  being  beyond  the 
age  of  political  ambition,  I  think  I  can  offer 
an  objective  view.  Overcoming  my  rage  at 
the  abuse  leveled  at  him  by  propaganda  and 
his  enemies,  and  forgetting  personal  friend- 
ship for  some  of  his  Republican  opponents, 
here  It  Is. 


both  flanks  exposed 


The  1968  race  will  be  President  Johnson's 
first  real  campaign;  the  real  Issues  were  not 
presented  In  1964.  He  goes  Into  It  with  both 
flanks  exposed.  The  left  wing  hates  his  for- 
eign policy  and  blames  him  (as  it  blamed 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  for  not  reforming 
overnight.  The  right  wing  opposes  the  whole 
social  program.  Votes  of  the  American  center 
win  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  majority  represented 
not  consensus  but  his  heirship  to  the  tragic 
drama  of  his  brilliant  predecessor,  to  a  deep 
American  feeling  that  a  man  so  placed  should 
have  a  chance  to  speak  his  piece  and  to 
temporary  seizure  of  the  Republican  Party 
by  a  reactionary  wing  whose  program  and  at- 
titudes had  been  obsolete  for  30  years. 

A  more  normal  balance  appeared  In  1966  as 
Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  conserva- 
tives combined  against  him  in  Congress.  But 
In  the  two  Intervening  years,  he  had  carried 
through  two  unrealized  Kennedy  programs: 
civil  rights  for  Negroes  and  stimulation  of 
the  economy  by  tax  reduction. 

More  Importantly,  he  had  also  added  a 
powerful  new  conception  to  American  poll- 
tics,  giving  It  a  new  dimension  and  direc- 
tion. This  was  the  Great  Society.  He  had 
pushed  through  some  bUls  giving  it  a  meas- 
ure of  reality.  In  domestic  affairs,  his  1968 
campaign  will  seek  a  solid  mandate  to  carry 
this  conception  forward. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Johnson  inherited 
and  for  four  years  has  traversed  as  dangerous 
and  difficult  a  period  as  America  has  ever 
encountered.  As  public  opinion  Is  running, 
the  liberals  support  his  domestic  policy  and 
oppose  his  foreign  policy;  the  conservatives 
support  his  foreign  policy  and  oppose  the 
Great  Society.  On  this  combination  he  must 
make  his  campaign. 

BUBSTANCX    VOR    A    DBCADE 

The  current  low  level  of  American  political 
debate  cannot  obscure  the  historical  sig- 
nificance of  the  positions  President  Johnson 
has  taken  or  the  fact  that  his  forward  poli- 
cies will  be  the  grist  of  American  cam- 
paigns for  a  decade  to  come. 

Civil  rights  became  statutory  law  In  1964. 
But  law  alone  cannot  bring  the  American 
Negro  population  Into  economic  and  aoclal 
equality.  President  Johnson  tackled  the  rest 
of  the  problem  by  proposing  all-out  war  on 
poverty,  black  and  white  alike. 

One  factor  in  poverty  la  the  city,  where 
poverty  is  most  concentrated.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  urban  life  was  seen  to  be  essential — 
not  merely  for  "the  poor"  but  fcM-  all  dty 
dwellers.  If  In  process  ot  reconstruction  the 
sheer  ugliness  of  Its  towns  could  be  con- 
quered, American  dvUlzatlon  might  be  put 
on  the  road  to  a  great  expression. 

So  remodeling  of  cities  was  thrown  Into 
the  political  arena,  bringing  direct  Federal 
aid  to  endless  projects  for  urban  reconstruc- 
tion. The  beginnings  of  these  programs  are 
in  effect  and  no  city  In  the  country  will  tol- 
erate their  discontinuance.  Controversy 
there  will  be,  but  the  odds  against  abandon- 
ment are  enormous. 

A    STATE    or    MOTION 

Foreign  affairs  have  presented  a  vaster 
Issue.  In  1963,  the  United  States  was  In  the 
throes  of  a  virulent  cold  war.  President  Ken- 
nedy had  checked  it  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  going  to  the  verge  of  nuclear  war 
In  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  had 
maneuvered  with  It  In  the  Par  East,  relin- 
quishing Laos  and  Cambodia  but  resolving 
to  resist  In  Vietnam,  where  he  sent  26,000 
American  troops.  In  the  unresolved  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  had 
been  to  work  with  NATO  and  keep  the  Sixth 
Fleet  near  Suez. 

President  Johnson  In  1963  found  the  whole 
scene  In  a  state  of  motion.  Mr.  Johnson's 
basic  problem  was  whether  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  maintain  a  world  balance 
or  should  withdraw  from  difficult  areas,  leav- 
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Ing  the  Communists  to  guide  the  course  of 
events. 

His  decision  was  to«  attempt  to  maintain 
the  balance.  He  met  the  threat  to  Vietnam 
by  escalation  to  the  scale  of  North  Viet- 
namese attack.  He  responded  to  the  threat 
(o  the  Dominican  Republic  when  that  coun- 
try fell  Into  chaos  by  swift  action,  establish- 
ment of  a  popularly  based  Dominican  gov- 
ernment and  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  intcr- 
Amerlcan  force. 

CONrRONTATTON    AVERTED 

His  least  recog:nlzed  exploit  was  In  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  last  June.  Soviet  arms  and 
diplomacy  had  engineered  a  shaky  Arab 
unity  and  a  Soviet  flotilla  moved  through  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  fighting  front.  At  that 
point,  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  "hot  line"  to 
Moscow  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  neither  the  Russians  nor  the 
Americans  would  participate  In  the  conflict. 
A  confrontation  carrying  the  possibility  of 
a  world  war  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Johnson's  political  troubles  stem  more 
from  his  foreign  policy  than  from  any  other 
part  of  his  program.  Most  Americans  are  in- 
herently pacifist  and  many  are  latently  Isola- 
tionist. Many  advocates  and  beneficiaries  of 
his  social  programs  Joined  In  reviling  him  for 
hla  actions  In  Santo  Domingo,  in  Vietnam, 
in  the  Congo  and,  though  In  less  measure. 
In  the  Mediterranean. 
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and  as  private  individuals  to  set  an  in- 
creasingly progressive  example"  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  Phillippe  said: 

This  Is  a  problem  we  can't  Just  walk  away 
from  and  leave  to  the  federal  government 
to  struggle  with.  All  citizens  and  segments 
of  our  society  must  do  what  they  can  to 
help.  .  .  . 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  ca- 
pabilities in  applying  technology  to  the 
physical  problems  of  the  city.  .  .  .  But  even 
more  pressing  are  the  problems  that  will  not 
respond  to  technological  solutions:  the 
problems  of  imemployment  and  discrimina- 
tion that  have  driven  the  people  of  the 
slums  to  the  point  of  desperation. 

Here.  General  Electric  and  other  private 
enterprises  can  and  must  take  more  direct 
and  effective  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


AH    HONORABLE    BESTTLT 

Nevertheless,  the  posslbUlty  of  bringing 
the  world  disarray  under  at  least  temporary 
control  has  been  preserved.  Power-political 
probes  to  determine  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American  President  seem  to  have  ceased. 
Despite  all  the  shouting  against  him,  this  Is 
an  honorable  result. 

Mr.  Johnson's  limitations  are  obvious.  He 
Is  not  the  young,  appealing,  liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic  youth  Ideal  that  President 
Kennedy  was.  He  has  not  the  golden  gift  of 
laughter  of  PDR.  He  Is  not  the  darling  of 
the  press.  Especially  in  foreign  affairs,  his 
case  has  been  badly  stated  and  worse 
pleaded. 

He  has  not  constructed  in  his  government 
a  close-knit  team  of  personal  friends.  He  Is 
not  a  faithful  supporter  of  his  political  aUles 
outside  Washington.  He  has  thought  In  the 
simplest  terms,  a  dogged,  roughhewn  Texas 
politician  who  nevertheless  apprehended  the 
problems  of  America  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  simply  did  his  damndest  to  see  her 
through  on  all  fronts. 

The  man  may  have  been  wrong  In  some 
of  his  decisions.  One  may  dislike  him,  or  like 
someone  else  better.  But  It  would  be  non- 
sense not  to  assign  him  historical  status  of 
the  first  Importance. 


GERALD  PHILLIPPE,  GE  BOARD 
CHAIRMAN,  URGES  MORE  PRI- 
VATE mrriATivE  to  meet  urban 

PROBLEMS 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  last 
/ear  when  the  Subcommittee  on  Execu- 
tive Reorganization  held  hearings  on  the 
Federal  role  in  urban  afifairs,  we  also 
sought  to  determine  what  role  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  our  economy  could  play  In 
solving  these  problems. 

One  witness  who  gave  us  valuable 
and  provocative  Insights  was  Gerald  L. 
Phillippe.  board  chairman  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  Mr.  PhUlippe's  Interest 
in  these  problems  began  long  before  our 
hearings  and  has  continued  long  after 
them. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  GE  Community 
and  Government  Relations  Bulletin, 
which  is  circulated  among  GE  managers, 
Mr.  Phillippe  urged  GE  "as  a  company 


Philuppe  Asks  New  Dedication  m  Mettino 
Caisis  of  the  CrriEs— Asserts  More  Local 
AND  Private  iNrriATiVEs  Needed  in  Tack- 
ling    DXSCRIMINATION,     HaRD-CORB     UNEM- 

plot»4ent;  Survey  or  Cob«pany  Job-Train- 
iNo  Programs  Underwat;  New  Component 
To  Study  Urban  Markets,  Problems 
(A  statement  to  General  Electric  employees 
by  Gerald  L.  PhllUppe,  chairman  of  the 
board) 

The  problems  of  America's  cities,  long 
neglected,  are  mounting  up  to  crisis  pro- 
portions. 

Air  and  water  poUutlon.  strangled  traffic 
dilapidated  hOToslng.  decUnlng  economic  vi- 
tality, danger  on  the  streets— the  litany  of 
woes  In  our  city  centers  is  long  and  dls- 
couraglngly  familiar. 

Even  worse  than  this  physical  and  eco- 
nomic deterioration  Is  the  social  disintegra- 
tion represented  by  the  slums.  Increasingly 
our  city  centers  are  becoming  ghettos  of  the 
poor,  peopled  by  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  who  Uve  In  poverty  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

The  frustrations  of  the  poor  are  piling  up 
Into  a  stack  of  social  dynamite,  and  It  Is 
beginning  to  explode.  In  1965,  we  saw  riot- 
ing m  Harlem  and  the  disaster  of  Watts. 
In  1966,  it  was  the  Hough  area  of  Cleve- 
land, Omaha.  Atlanta.  Dayton.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  24  other  cities.  This  summer.  New- 
ark and  Detroit  were  only  the  most  tragic 
of  80  explosions  of  violence  In  the  streete. 
General  Electric  has  plants  In  many  of  these 
cities,  and  so  we  have  had  direct  experience 
and  real  concern  with  these  tragic  events. 

No  American  can  view  such  disorders  with 
complacency.  Law  and  order  must  be  maln- 
Ulned,  but  even  more  Importantly,  we  must 
recognize  the  terrible  urgency  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  i)Oor. 

Their  frustrations  are  rising  to  such  a  point 
that  none  of  us  can  consider  himself,  his 
family,  or  hU  country  safe  until  we  can  re- 
store hope  and  dignity  to  the  disadvantaged 
people.  We  must  get  more  constructive  ac- 
tion started  to  keep  our  society  from  being 
torn  apart.  This  Is  a  problem  we  can't  Just 
walk  away  from  and  leave  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  struggle  with.  All  citizens  and 
segments  of  our  society  must  do  what  they 
can  to  help. 

COMPANY     MT7ST    DO    ITS    SHARK 

The  crisis  of  the  cities  calls  for  still  more 
local  and  private  Initiatives,  and  General 
Electric,  as  one  of  the  country's  most  Impor- 
tant private  Institutions,  has  to  carry  Its 
share  of  the  load. 

We  have  already  demonstrated  our  capa- 
bilities In  applying  technology  to  the  physi- 
cal problems  of  the  city:  electric  transit  to 


reUeve  traffic  congestion  and  air  pollution- 
street  lighting  and  police  communications 
systems  to  reduce  crime  and  accidents  on  the 
street;  and  many  other  products  that  make 
clUes  cleaner,  healthier,  safer  places  to  live 
In. 

But  even  more  pressing  are  the  problems 
that  will  not  respond  to  technological  solu- 
tlons:  the  problems  of  imemployment  and 
discrimination  that  have  driven  the  people 
of  the  slums  to  the  point  of  desperation 

Here,  General  Electric  and  other  private  en- 
terprises can  and  must  take  more  direct  and 
effective  action. 

Basically,  what  the  people  of  the  slums 
want  are  useful  Jobs,  decent  housing  a  good 
education  for  their  children,  an  end  to  har- 
assment, and  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
American  way  of  life.  That  certainly  is  not 
unreasonable.  But  a  lot  of  changes  will  have 
to  be  made,  obstacles  and  barriers  will  have 
to  be  removed,  people  in  all  walks  of  life  will 
have  to  pitch  In  and  help,  to  bring  about  the 
changes  needed  In  the  shortest  possible  time 
I  recently  agreed  to  serve  on  the  Steering 
Committee  of  a  nationwide  organization 
called  the  Urban  Coalition.  It  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  about  1.000  leaders  In  business,  re- 
ligion, labor,  civil  rights,  and  local  govern- 
ment who  have  united  to  generate  more  local 
and  private-sector  action  toward  solving  the 
problems  of  the  cities. 

The  Urban  Coalition  has  a  Task  Force  on 
Private  Employment,  and  I  have  agreed  to 
serve  as  Its  co-chairman.  It  Is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  stimulating  programs  to  develop 
the  attitudes  and  skills  required  for  produc- 
tive employment,  and  find  Jobs  In  commerce 
and  Industry  for  the  hard-core  unemployed 
This  wlU  Involve  enlargement  of  the  many 
programs  already  underway  by  companies, 
volunteer  groups,  and  business  associations! 
It  will  Involve  getting  action  started  In  com- 
munities where  little  or  nothing  has  been 
done.  It  will  require  the  enlistment  of  co- 
operation from  the  five  million  business  firms, 
large  and  small,  that  make  up  the  American 
business  community. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  In  General  Elec- 
tric, as  a  company  and  as  private  Individuals, 
set  an  Increasingly  progressive  example.  As 
you  well  know,  we  have  been  among  the  lead- 
ers In  reducing  the  formal  and  Informal  bar- 
riers of  discrimination,  and  have  pursiied 
progressive  employment  policies.  But  we  must 
do  even  more,  as  a  pacesetter,  because  of  our 
almost  unique  position  as  an  employer  with 
factories  In  some  129  American  cities,  and 
sales  and  service  faclUtles  In  himdreds  of 
other  cities. 

TAKING      STOCK      Or      JOB-TRAININO      PROGRAMS 
IN   THE   COMPANY 

Our  Employee  Relations  Service  Is  pre- 
paring Inventories  of  what  we  have  underway 
In  terms  of  training  and  qualifying  disad- 
vantaged people  for  Industrial  work.  By  shar- 
ing the  experiences  of  one  location  with  an- 
other, we  can  find  out  what  works,  what 
problems  arise,  and  how  to  cope  with  the  in- 
evitable difficulties.  A  preliminary  survey  In- 
dicates that  components  of  the  Company  are 
already  participating  in  64  local  programs 
of  this  sort,  and  have  hired  more  than  3,000 
graduates  of  anti-poverty  training  programs. 

One  of  the  most  common  approaches  is 
through  cooperation  with  Institutional  train- 
ing programs  established  under  the  Manpow- 
er Development  and  Training  Act.  The  Job 
Corps  has  been  another  source  of  qualified 
personnel.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  Job  Corps,  and  when  I  have  visited  the 
Job  Corps  Center  that's  operated  by  our 
affiliate.  General  Learning  Corporation.  In 
Clinton,  Iowa,  I  have  seen  what  fine  human 
rehabilitation  work  Is  being  done  there. 

Still  other  approaches  with  growing  accept- 
ance in  General  Electric  are  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps,  and  other  local  operations 
like  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Cen- 
ters under  the  leadership  of  Reverend  Leon 
SulUvan.  Many  of  our  components  are  pro- 
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vldlng  financial  aid.  equipment,  and  personal 
Mstotance  in  setting  up  these  training  cen- 
ters in  the  neighborhoods  where  they  are 
needed. 

I,OCAL  MANAGEMENT  HAS  ROLE  TO  PI.AY  IN  JOBS 
rOS    NEGROES 

In  many  locations.  General  Electric  people 
have  taken  leadership  m  forwarding  the  work 
of  such  organizations  as  Whitney  Young's 
Urban  League,  which  has  a  long  and  solid 
record  of  opening  up  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes.  More  and  more,  we  are 
learning  that  General  Electric  serves  best 
where  local  management  Joins  local  programs 
of  community  action  In  a  realistic  manner. 

We  have  been  making  very  fine  progress  in 
the  general  task  of  making  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  a  Uve  reality  In  our  fac- 
tories, laboratories,  and  offices  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  I  know  you  are  all  proud 
of  that.  But  we  must  keep  everlastingly  at 
It,  with  continued  In-Company  training, 
moving  up  the  promotion  ladder  those  who 
qualify  for  advancement  so  that  still  more 
Jobs  will  be  available  for  those  who  are  Just 
entering  the  Industrial  labor  force. 

Nor  does  the  work  end  with  training  and 
Jobs  for  the  imskiUed.  We  must  step  up  our 
efforts  to  help  Negro  higher  education  and 
bring  other  companies  and  associations  Into 
greater  action  on  this  front,  so  that  we  will 
have  a  larger  body  of  qualified  Negroes  for 
professional  and  managerial  work.  And  the 
same  goes  for  other  disadvantaged  minori- 
ties— the  Indians,  the  Puerto  Rlcans,  the 
Mexican-Americans,  and  any  other  ethnic 
group  that  has  experienced  discrimination  In 
education  and  employment  In  this  country. 

ALL  EMPLOYEES   CAN   HELP  THROUGH   PERSONAL 
EXAMPLE 

This  Is  not  Just  a  management  problem.  We 
can  all  help.  General  Electric  employees  can 
help  through  their  personal  example:  their 
own  attitude  of  tolerance  and  helpfulness: 
their  patience  with  difficulties;  their  citizen- 
ship In  voting  for  constructive  leadership, 
and  resisting  the  demagogues  who  appeal  to 
prejudice  rather  than  reason.  The  deepest 
problem  Is  the  problem  of  personal  Indiffer- 
ence. Most  of  us  would  prefer  that  somebody 
else  take  on  the  Involvement.  That  will  not 
get  the  Job  done.  We  are  called  upon,  as  citi- 
zens concerned  for  our  country  and  otir  com- 
munity, to  commit  our  hearts  and  minds  to 
this  task. 

I  have  been  stressing  the  immediate  prob- 
lenjs  of  the  underprivileged  people,  but  the 
needs  of  the  cities  go  beyond  that — and  here- 
in lies  a  long-range  opportunity  for  General 
Electric  both  to  serve  and  to  grow  as  a  buslj 
ness.  Our  Company  has  expanded  over  the 
years  by  serving  the  needs  of  society:  lifting 
standards  of  living,  Increasing  Industrial  pro- 
ductivity, serving  the  national  defense.  We 
know  that  the  problems  of  the  cities — slums, 
crime,  air  and  water  pollution,  traffic  con- 
gestion— are  building  up  a  huge  need  for 
many  of  the  products  and  services  that  this 
Company  can  provide. 

Now  we  will  have  to  organize  ourselves  to 
turn  these  needs  Into  broader  markets,  and 
serve  them  on  a  much  more  creative  basis 
than  we  have  to  date.  We  are  establishing  in 
Services  In  New  York  a  clearinghouse  and 
consulting  group  to  help  energize  the  Com- 
pany's approach  to  urban  problems  and 
urban  markets.  One  of  Its  early  tasks  will  be 
to  determine  what  more  General  Electric  can 
and  should  be  doing  to  provide  useful  Jobs 
for  the  people  of  the  disadvantaged  minor- 
ities. But  it  will  also  take  a  longer  look  at 
the  whole  range  of  metropolitan  problems 
to  see  how  our  technology  can  be  applied,  on 
a  constructive  and  business-like  basis,  to 
the  challenge  of  Improving  life  in  the  cities. 

SKRVlNa   THE   PUBLIC   INTEREST 

For  the  Company,  there  has  never  been 
a  greater  opportunity  to  serve  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  Interests  of  General  Electric 


people  at  the  same  time.  For  more  than 
300,000  employees  of  General  Electric,  there 
Is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  kind  of 
leadership  and  citizenship  that  will  add  vi- 
tality to  our  cities  and  tremendous  satisfac- 
tion to  our  personal  lives. 

Our  response  will  have  lasting  effect  on 
the  kind  of  coimtry  we  live  In  and  band  on 
to  our  children. 


transit 

BY     DE- 


MASSACHUSETTS      BAY 
AUTHORITY— TRANSIT 
SIGN 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  public 
transportation  which  is  efficient,  attrac- 
tive, and  economical  is  a  problem  which 
has  increasingly  demanded  the  best  ef- 
forts and  attention  of  urban  planners. 
Of  all  the  various  types  of  transportation 
available  in  this  country,  none  has  been 
the  object  of  more  criticism  than  our 
subways. 

Boston,  Mass.,  has  the  oldest  subway 
system  in  the  Nation.  In  1963,  the 
trustees  of  the  then  MTA  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  their  archaic.  Inefficient 
subway  system  would  have  to  "modern- 
ize or  perish."  They  chose  to  modernize. 
The  result  of  their  decision  was  recently 
described  in  an  article,  entitled  "Transit 
by  Design:  It  Works,"  published  in  the 
New  Englander  magazine. 

In  the  belief  that  the  experiences  of 
the  new  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit  Au- 
thority may  be  of  Interest  to  others,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Transit  by  Design:  It  Works 
As  the  nation's  oldest  (1897)  and  now 
fifth-largest  subway  system,  Boston's  squeak- 
ing, deficit-ridden  MBTA  seemed  hardly  a 
fitting  subject  on  which  to  build  a  modem 
art  exhibition.  Its  rolling  stock  Is  hopelessly 
antiquated;  Its  stations  strike  many  as  sub- 
terranean horizontal  latrines;  and  like  most 
urban  transit  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  takes  passengers  from  where  they  don't 
happen  to  be  to  where  they  don't  want  to 
go. 

Yet,  says  Sue  M.  Thurman,  the  Indefatig- 
able spark-plug  behind  Boston's  avant-garde 
Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,  "the  minute 
they  announced  plans  to  embark  on  a  $400 
million  expansion  program  involving  archi- 
tectural and  graphic  planning.  I  became  an 
avid  underground  sidewalk  superintendent." 
Mrs.  Thurman,  who  doesnt  discourage  easily, 
haunted  the  MBTA's  Arlington  Street  sta- 
tion In  Back  Bay  during  Its  year-long  recon- 
struction— the  results  of  which  prompted 
Time  magazine  to  call  It  Boston's  "sparkling 
.  .  .  showcase" — and  for  about  18  months, 
she  used  all  her  feminine  wiles  coaxing  the 
political  powers  at  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority  into  letting  her 
stage  her  "subway  show." 

The  exhibit,  titled  "Design  In  Transit,"  has 
been  playing  now  at  the  ICA  to  sizeable 
pedestrian  traffic  since  Its  gala  opening  Sept. 
30.  Public  attention  has  led  ICA  to  extend 
the  show  through  November,  although  ad- 
mittedly, it's  a  money-loser.  Mrs.  Thurman 
says  the  transit  exhibition  cost  $10,000  more 
than  It  did  to  mount  Andy  Warhol's  pop- 
mop. 

What's  all  the  excitement  about  the  "new" 
MBTA,  and  why?  After  all,  for  most  people, 
travel  by  transit  has  become  an  unpleasant 
experience — to  tolerate  or.  If  possible,  to 
avoid  In  favor  of  the  car.  Traditionally, 
there's  been  an  air  of  hopelessness  per- 
meating subway  toansportatlon. 


ICA's  show  defies  tradition.  It  successfully 
proves  that  "alternatives  are  available  .  .  . 
transit  systems  can  focus  on  the  environ- 
nxental  needs  of  people,  and  travel  can  b«- 
oome   an   enjoyable   experience." 

To  find  these  alternatives,  the  Civic  De- 
sign Committee  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Architects  In  1963  approached  the  then- 
Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  with  a  sug- 
gestion that  read  like  an  ultimatum:  mod- 
ernize or  perish.  Then-general  manager 
Thcsnas  J.  McLemon  and  his  aide,  Robert  A. 
Keith,  concurred.  They  knew  that  on  Jan- 
uary 10th.  1964,  the  MTA  would  be  trans- 
formed into  the  MBTA,  Its  coverage  extended 
from  14  to  78  dtlee  and  towns — most  of  them 
balkanlzed  in  their  outlook  at  and  relation- 
ship with  the  core  city  of  Boston.  Clearly, 
Boston's  transit  wasnt  a  system  but  a  mosalo 
that  somehow  proved  operable  within  city 
limits.  Pushing  outwards  without  develop- 
ing a  system  that  was  trtQy  systemlzed  would 
be  folly  If  the  MBTA  had  any  hope  of  en- 
ticing suburbanites  back  onto  transit. 

"Modernization,"  thus,  was  clearly  an  tm- 
derstated.  Incomplete  proposition.  Messrs. 
McLon^on.  Keith  &  staff  took  a  good,  hard 
look  at  their  "system"  to  see  what  might  be 
done  to  provide  those  two  most  vital  In- 
gredients lor  use-suocess:  clarity  and  orien- 
tation. The  new  MBTA,  quite  a  mouthful, 
would  have  to  have  a  recognizable  symbol; 
the  addition  of  64  communltlea  would  re. 
quire  new  mapping,  etc.  Still,  the  biggest 
challenge  confronting  the  preliminary  plan- 
ners was  how  to  put  an  end  to  passenger 
disorientation.  Part  of  their  research  bore 
out  what  psychologists  have  long  known: 
people  won't  take  a  trip  unless  they  have  a 
mental  Image  of  their  route  In  advance.  In 
Boston,  with  Its  chaotic  up-and-down-the- 
stalrcase  routing,  such  mental  Images  were 
impossible  to  arrive  at,  much  less  depart 
from. 

A  year  after  the  MTA  had  become  the 
MBTA,  and  after  spirited  competition  be- 
tween a  nimiber  of  New  England  architec- 
tural and  design  consultancies.  Gen.  James 
McCormack  of  MIT  (now  COMSAT)  and  his 
four  fellow  MBTA  trustees  selected  the  then- 
vlrtually  unknown  Cambridge  Seven  Asso- 
ciates Inc. 

Cambridge  Seven,  headquartered  midway 
between  MIT  and  Harvard  Square  In  Cam- 
bridge. Is  typical  of  an  emerging  new  breed 
of  environmental  specialist:  artlcvUate  ad- 
vocates of  the  "urban  experience."  They 
number  architects,  graphics  designers,  econ- 
omists, researchers,  sociologists  and  psychol- 
ogists and  they  share  a  common  trait — Im- 
patience with  the  status  quo.  The  C7A  num- 
bers over  60,  with  five  partners  working  out 
of  New  England,  two  out  of  New  York  City 
(which  specializes  in  conxjrate  symbolism 
for  such  blue-chips  as  Chase-Manhattan. 
Burlington  Industries,  Mobil,  etc.)  At  the 
time  C7A  got  the  MBTA  nod.  It  was  best 
known  for  Its  design  work  on  the  Boston 
Aquarium  (due  to  open  In  1968) .  It  had  yet 
to  make  Its  big  splash  with  the  Interiors  of 
the  U.S.  Pavilion  at  Expo  67  or.  as  things 
soon  turned  out.  with  Its  radical  but  prac- 
tical scheme  for  Boston's  not-so-rapld 
transit. 

The  movement  of  people  Is  uppermost  In 
C7A's  collective  mind.  Now  also  Involved 
In  advising  the  U.S.  Fine  Arts  Commission 
on  how  to  best  utilize  the  classic  but  choked 
grid  plan  of  Washington  D.C.,  or  designing 
the  Interiors  of  the  new  Douglas-McDonnell 
DC-10  Jet  skybUB.  the  Cambridge  group  back 
then  got  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  K  city's 
transit  system,  according  to  partner  Louis 
J.  Bakanowsky,  who  Is  also  associate  profes- 
sor of  archltectvire  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Design,  forms  the  turban  structtire. 
If  that  structure  were  to  survive.  Its  transit 
system  would  have  to  become  understand- 
able to  those  using  it,  especially  to  the  point 
of  finding  their  way  In  and  out  of  it. 
Bakanowsky  Isn't  Just  talking  about  Bos- 
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ton  but  about  any  other  city — even  Mon- 
treal, where  traffic  In  Its  spanking-new 
Metro  Is  running  50%  ahead  of  expectations, 
but  where  the  true  test  won't  come  until  it 
pushes  beyond  the  core.  Even  New  York 
City,  with  Its  general  north-south-east- 
west  transit  grid.  Is  facing  the  problem: 
prompted  by  a  task  force  that  found  Man- 
hattan's subway  to  be  "the  most  squaUd 
public  environment  of  the  U.S.."  Mayor  John 
Lindsay's  Transit  Authority  recently  an- 
nounced  an  experimental  $6.8  mllUon  reno- 
vation program— for  Just  six  stations  I  Else- 
where in  Megalopolis— Washington  and  At- 
lanta, for  Instance— as  weU  as  beyond  In 
Seattle  and  Los  Angeles,  they  are  planning 
new  subway  systems,  from  scratch. 

While    the    cost   of   starting   anew   seems 
staggering,   the   problems   of   rebuilding   an 
existing  system  are  far  greater.  Smarting  un- 
der criticism  hurled  at  the  $900,000  Arling- 
ton Street  station — where  costs  admittedly 
ran     30%     over    estimates— MBTA    trustee 
Robert  P.  Springer  mounted  a  ringing  de- 
fense of  design  at  a  recent  ICA  symposium 
Referring  to  the  $15  million  modernization 
program  approved  for  40  existing  MBTA  sta- 
tions, and  particularly  to  charges  that  the 
MBTA  had  spent  only  $1.5  million  on  actual 
construction  and  over  $8  million  on  "plan- 
ning," Springer  lashed  back.  The  critics  "are 
all  too  quick  to  want  to  pay  for  nuts,  bolts 
and    even   completed   stations   but   not   for 
plans  or  prototypes  that  tell  us  how  to  use 
those  nuts  and  bolts  to  avoid  cosUy  errors 
In  future  applications." 

For  example,  the  expedient  thing  to  do 
might  have  been  to  buy  existing  "off-sheU" 
turnstiles  or  exit  gates;  the  ones  Installed 
at  Arlington  Street  and  exhibited  at  ICA 
were  custom-designed  by  C7A  because  "the 
criteria  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  'prettl- 
nese.  We  were  more  concerned  with  passen- 
gers fumbling  for  change  or  struggling  with 
suitcases  or  Just  plain  maintenance."  The 
hardware  at  ArUngton  Street  will  be  reflned 
and  mass-produced  at  far  less  cost  for  In- 
etallatlon  In  the  39  other  stations. 

Hardware  aside,  the  C7A  design  program 
embraced  the  big  T  symbol  (easily  recogniz- 
able even  within  the  worst  of  above-ground 
rn-ban  clutter-vlslon).  the  very  naming  of 
the  various  above  and  below-ground  sub- 
way, bus  and  trackless  trolley  Unes  and  In- 
tegration of  these  lines  Into  an  easy-to-read 
color-coded  linear  map  frankly  Inspired  by 
the  London  system.  A  deft  feature  of  the 
program  are  those  porcelalnlzed  photo  mu- 
rals that  Instantaneously  tell  the  under- 
groimd  passenger  where  he  Is:  Arlington 
Street  as  a  name  may  be  meaningless  to  the 
out-of-town  visitor,  but  a  near-vandal-proof 
mural  showing  the  swan  boats  In  the  PubUc 
Garden  leaves  no  doubt  of  his  location  at 
1^1  "°™e'»t-  The  cost:  1/6  of  1%  of  the 
total  station  cost. 

*J^  po™PJete  alphabet  was  set  up.  based  on 
the  highly-visible  Swiss  Helvetica  typeface; 
for  disciplined  application,  C7A  compiled  a 
four  volume  Manual  of  Guidelines  and 
^ndards  for  use  by  the  various  other  archl- 
pctural  and  engineering  Arms  who  have 
Been  and  win  be  hired  to  complete  the  re- 
systemlzatlon  over  the  next  ten  years 

AJthough  the  initial  MBTA-C7A  contract 
expired  on  May  31st,  the  Arm  Is  still  actively 
engaged,  working  as  a  review  board  in  con- 
Junction  with  other  design  groups,  contln- 
uing  to  amplify  the  MBTA's  graphics  pro- 
gram.  The  momentum  of  the  program  Is 
such  that  It  cannot  be  undone  by  even  the 
most  rapacious  politician— for  a  fact  of 
transit  life  is  the  very  uneasy  truce  that  ex- 
isu  between  the  planners  and  the  pols 

To  understand  this  Cold  War  requires  a 
dubious  appreciation  of  the  automobile  as 
a  low  cost"  competitor  to  transit.  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan  of  the  MTT-Harvard  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Studies,  speaking  at  one  re- 
cent ICA  seminar,  pointed  out  that  one-flfth 
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of  the  total  XJ.S.  labor  force  is  somehow 
involved  with  the  automobile  industry— 
whose  members  he  terms  "oligopolies."  So 
pervasive  is  Detroit's  Influence  that,  Moyni- 
han observes,  "about  one-half  of  the  fees  of 
the  American  bar  are  earned  In  traffic  acci- 
dents, and  in  some  Jurisdictions,  about  as 
much  as  two-thirds  of  oup  court-cases  are 
linked  to  the  automobile  .  .  .  one  out  of 
every  three  cars  produced  this  year  is  sched- 
uled to  end  up  with  blood  on  it." 

The  trouble.  Moynihan  feels.  Is  that  the 
automobile  Is  not  Just  a  competitor,  but  one 
that  is  heavily  subsidized.  He  points  to  the 
41.000  mile  Interstate  Highway  System  that 
was  begun  by  the  Elsenhower  Administra- 
tion. It  U  not  only  the  largest  public  works 
program  In  the  history  of  man.  says  he.  "but 
almost  certainly  the  most  destructive  "  De- 
signed Originally  to  transport  missiles  from 
one  place  in  the  country  to  another,  thus 
backed  1.000%   by  the  Pentagon,  the  high- 
way program  "may  not  have  been  designed 
to  destroy  the  city— not  the  American  city 
at  least— but  It  is  doing  so  now."  By  theU- 
unquMttloning  use  of  the  Interstate  system 
the   U.S.    taxpayer— Moynihan   feels— allows 
the  existence  "of  a  revenue  structure  Into 
which  public  monies  are  poured  in  almost 
direct  proportion  to  the  endless  stream  of 
concrete  that  comes  out  the  other  end." 

Small  wonder,  then,  he  argues,  that  "the 
political  contributions  of  the  highway  engi- 
neers and  the  construction  Industry  Is  prob- 
ably the  largest  single  source  of  income  to 
candidates  for  office  above  the  very  low  local 
evel."  (He  adds,  sarcastically,  "the  local  level 
is  not  low.  It's  a  very  high  level,  but  the 
higher  you  go.  the  lower  It  gets.") 

On  these  roads  that  were  designed  for 
missile  movement  streams  the  fleeing  cltv 
worker.  WlUred  Owen.  Director  of  Transpor- 
tation Research  for  Washington's  Brookings 
Institution,  puts  It  succinctly:  "what  the 
urbanltes  seem  to  need  most  are  expressways 
to  get  the  rich  through  the  slums  faster,  and 
subways  to  keep  the  poor  from  seeing  how 
bad  things  are  on  the  surface." 

The  task  of  C7A  is  to  reverse  this  un- 
natural order— or  disorder.  Paul  E.  Dietrich 
one  of  the  seven  partners,  says  design  "must 
attract  middle  income  riders  back  under- 
ground through  an  analysU  of  what  they 
need  and  don't  need.  They  need  to  be  made 
comfortable,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  They 
don't  need  to  be  confused,  lost  and  dU- 
couraged."  (Significantly,  C7A  and  Abt  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  another  Cambridge  think  tank 
are  now  working  on  a  special  $30,000  HUd' 
study  into  "Qualitative  Aspects  of  Urbari 
Personal  Travel  Demands"  that  wlU  be  sub- 
mitted to  Washington  In  December.  Big 
Brother,  after  all.  finances  two-thirds  of  the 
U.S.  transit  renaissance.) 

What  makes  design  so  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, even  on  the  part  of  the  proverbial 
steap-hanger.  Is  that  It  Is— according  to 
C77A'8  Peter  Chermayeff— "such  a  nebulous 
word  that  is  so  often  misunderstood  even  by 
its  practitioners.  Most  people  think  It  means 
aesthetics,  or  frills,  or  styling,  and  that  It 
therefore  implies  luxurious  extra  costs  that 
are  unjustifiable  and  therefore  expendable— 
easily  compromised  or  even  abandoned  when 
budget  or  schedule  pressures  emerge."  Cam- 
bridge Seven  Associates  thinks  of  design  as 
'thoughtful  solutions  to  carefully-defined 
problems."  This  means  management  deci- 
sions that  are  anything  but  arbitrary. 

But  to  the  Old  Guard  at  the  MBTA,  poUt- 
icaUy  sensitive  and  zealously  protective  of 
the  American's  Inalienable  right  to  feather-  . 
bed,  C7A's  prescriptions  were  obviously  hard 
to  swallow.  And  so,  an  undeclared  war  broke 
out  In  the  local  press.  In  which  the  Issues 
were  neatly  buried  In  an  avalanche  of  sen- 
sationalism. Also  buried  was  Gen.  McCor- 
mack's  successor.  Brig.  Gen.  Rush  B.  Lincoln 
who  resigned  last  month  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  professional  transit  civilian,  Leo  J  Cuslck 


fresh  from  the  new  Department  of  Transnor 
tatlon  and  presumably,  adept  at  poIIMmi 
counterinsurgency. 

If  any  one  group  Is  to  play  culprit,  it  is  th* 
suburbanites  who— according  to  MBTA's  Bob 
Springer,  must  be  brought  back  into  the  cor* 
city  by  mass  transit  to  keep  the  core  from 
becoming  a  slum.  Thus,  design  as  both  tt* 
MBTA  and  C7A  see  it  covers  not  Just  to! 
po^aiaiy  apace  arrangements,  signage,  traffic 
loads  but  also  such  explosive  subtleties  el 
financing  fares  and  taxation- "the  ability 
to  market  a  system's  long-term  value  in 
meeting  the  basic  social  and  economic  obtec- 
tlves  of  our  society."  ■" 

The  suburbanites.  Springer  goes  on 
quietly  tolerate  design  efforte  to  provide 
them  with  good  pubUc  transportation  But 
they  are  anything  but  quiet  with  regard  to 
the  financing  designs."  They  refuse  to  under- 
stand deficit  financing.  Instead  take  their 
education  in  hit-and-run  newspaper  head- 
lines or  planned  "leaks"  from  disgruntled 
MBTA  featherbedders  about  so-called  "blR 
brass  pay  Increases."  (Interestingly,  Springer 
explains,  staff  pay  Increases  account  for  less 
than  1%  of  the  proposed  $6  million  deficit 
hike,  while  the  demands  of  those  26  unions 
wlil^  account  for  about  6ey3%  of  the  deficit 

Thus,  suburbanites  ignore  the  Realpolltlk 
Of  collective  bargaining,  prefer  Instead  to  de- 
cry their  tax  coste;  and  In  turning  en  masse 
to  the  family  car  as  a  commuting  vehicle, 
thejr  force  yet  another  fare  Increase  on  those 
least  able  to  afford  It,  the  urban  poor  In 
protesting  the  suburban  encroachment  of 
mass  transit,  thus  Influencing  the  political 
process,  Springer  suggests,  suburbanites  have 
the  gall  to  protest  the  highway  bulldozers. 
At  this  rate,  mass  transit  will  go  the  way  of 
the  railroad— "a  medium  only  for  the  aged 
infirm  and  the  transit  buff,"  and  Instead  of  a 
New  Boston,"  New  England  will  get  a  "sec- 
ond class  Los  Angeles." 

Such  dire  predictions  are  obviously  hitting 
home,  witness  the  runmng  success  of  the 
ICA  show.  Witness  too  the  fact  that  last 
month.  New  York's  Museum  of  Modem  Art 
staged  a  day-long  symposium,  also  on  mass 
transit,  using  the  C7A-MBTA  project  as  a 
case  study  In  urban  determination 
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THE    XJNITED    STATES    MUST    NOT 
RETREAT   BEHIND   ITS   RAMPARTS 


Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
turity of  the  United  States  as  a  nation 
will  be  measured  by  our  ability  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  bow  out  of  the  world's 
present  turmoil  and  retreat  to  an  isola- 
tionist position.  So  writes  Yorke  Hen- 
derson of  the  London  Express  In  an 
article  which  I  have  taken  from  the 
Sunday  Boomerang  of  Laramie.  Wyo 
for  November  19. 

Mr.  Henderson  observes  that  It  would 
be  a  historical  tragedy  of  cataclysmic 
proportions  if  America  were  to  retreat 
behind  Its  ramparts  and  live  ofif  its  own 
fat.  though  he  admits  to  understanding 
the  temptation  which  faces  Americans 
to  do  just  that. 

To  dissuade  us.  Mr.  Henderson  asks 
that  we  look  back  over  the  events  which 
have  transpired  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  to  our  foreign  aid  programs,  our 
mUltary  determination  when  needed  It 
was  these  which  caused  communism  to 
compomlse.  back  down  and  accommo- 
date itself  to  coexistence.  He  writes: 

■The  tragic  irony  is  that  the  significance 
of  that  indisputable  historical  fact  has  been 
lost.  Lost  even  to  many  Americans. 

Many  of  us.  myself  included,  have  been 
saying  these  very  same  things— almost 


these  very  same  words — for  some  time 
now.  But  it  is  useful,  I  think,  for  us  to 
consider  the  words  of  a  foreign  friend. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  that  Yorke 
Henderson's  report  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT  Thkt'rx  Satino:  Yankkx  Stat  Herk, 

Ekfton  Pleads 

(By  Torke  Henderson) 

London. — After  all  these  years  I  don't 
remember  the  name  of  the  movie,  but  James 
Stewart  was  In  it,  and  it  was  about  a  man 
who  tried  to  commit  suicide  because  be 
thought  he  wasn't  appreciated. 

At  the  last  moment  be  was  rescued  by  an 
angel  In  disguise  who  won  him  back  to  life 
by  showing  him  how  miserable  a  place  his 
borne  town  would  have  been  had  be  never 
Uved. 

Present-day  America  is  a  bit  like  that  man. 
As  I  have  said  here  before,  there  has  never 
in  history  been  such  a  weU-lntentloned 
nation  as  America,  never  a  country  so  free 
with  Its  wealth.  Men,  money  and  know  bow 
have  been  endlessly  poured  out  to  help  others 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Tet,  for  all 
that,  America  is  reviled,  scored,  mocked  and 
suspected  In  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 

If  I  were  an  American  I  think  I'd  be  saying, 
to  bell  with  them,  pull  up  the  drawbridge, 
isolationism  here  we  come. 

Happily  for  the  rest  of  the  world  perhaps, 
I  am  not  an  American.  But  many  of  the  more 
sober  observers  outside  the  United  States  al- 
ready discern  a  revival  of  Isolationism  In 
America,  a  revival  rooted  in  disillusionment 
and  resentment  of  a  world  of  ingrates. 

Let  me  say  unequlvocaUy  that  In  my  opin- 
ion it  would  be  an  historical  tragedy  of 
cataclysmic  proportions  If  America  were  to 
retreat  behind  its  ramparta  and  live  off  Ita 
own  fat. 

Since  America  Is  unique  In  having  the 
actual  capacity  to  do  Just  that.  It  must  be  a 
very  tempting  prospect  when  you  read  of 
your  embassies  being  stormed,  your  leaders 
reviled  and  your  motives  cynically  misinter- 
preted. 

I  ask  you  sincerely:  Don't  yield  to  that 
temptation. 

Think  of  the  hero  of  that  old  James 
Stewart  movie  and  try  to  imagine  what  the 
world  would  have  been  like  if  after  World 
War   II    you    had    retreated    into   isolation. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  remember  is 
what  the  Russians  were  like  at  that  time. 
They're  still  not  likely  to  apply  to  become 
the  51st  state,  but  they're  Immeasurably 
more  friendly  and  accommodating  than  they 
were  Just  after  the  vv-ar. 

For  30  years  they  had  been  taught  that 
world  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  it  must 
have  seemed  to  them  then  that  the  time 
had  come.  They  were  mobilized  and  on  the 
march.  In  many  of  the  liberated  countries, 
but  principally  Greece,  Prance  and  Italy, 
their  agents  had  infiltrated  the  resistance 
movements.  Fascism  had  fallen  before  them 
and  the  moment  would  never  be  more  pro- 
pitious for  finishing  off  detested  capitalism 
as  well.  The  himgry  chaoe  that  had  followed 
every  war  was  fruitful  ground  for  Red 
revolution. 

There  was  at  that  time  every  prospect  of 
a  Russian  dominated  land  mass  from  the 
Urals  to  the  Pyrenees. 

America  stopped  that  happening  with  a 
flood  of  aid  unprecedented  in  human  history. 
But  the  aid  medicine  needed  time  to  work 
and  American  military  might  provided  the 
framework  and  foundation  of  a  massive 
bastion  against  the  Communist  advance. 

Thus  faced  down,  Russia  was  compelled 
to  compromise  on  co-existence.  It  was  not  a 
voluntary  move  on  Russia's  part. 

As  a  result  incalculable  thousands  were 


saved  from  death  by  starvation;  as  many 
millions  from  a  gray  and  silent  servitude. 

Confounded  in  the  West,  communism 
erupted  In  the  East.  The  old  Dutch  and 
French  empires  crumbled  before  it,  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  fled.  It  looked  as  if  what 
had  failed  in  the  West  would  succeed  In  the 
East. 

Once  again  it  was  America  that  cried  halt. 
I  know  that  the  history  books  will  say  that 
the  Red  onslaught  in  Korea  was  stenmied 
by  the  United  Nations,  but  any  realist  will 
concede  that  the  moving  spirit  and  most  of 
the  armed  might  of  the  resistance  was 
American. 

When  Russia  cast  covetous  eyes  on  South 
America  and  sought  a  back  door  entry  via 
Cuba,  American  defiance  forced  the  Reds 
into  an  ignominous  retreat. 

And  be  under  no  delusion :  But  for  Ameri- 
can Intervention  Vietnam  would  be  Com- 
munist now. 

In  brief,  what  America  has  done  is  to  save 
a  very  large  slice  of  the  world  from  Com- 
munist domination. 

The  tragic  irony  Is  that  the  significance 
of  that  indisputable  historical  fact  has  been 
lost.  Lost  even  to  many  Americans. 

Because  communism  has  been  contained 
It  has  been  compelled  to  compromise,  and 
in  the  delusive  secvurity  of  co-existence  too 
many  people  have  forgotten  its  virulence, 
have  forgotten  Ite  history  of  brutally  repres- 
sive totalitarianism,  have  forgotten  its 
avowed  aim  of  world  revolution. 

The  quickest  way  to  remind  them  would 
be  for  America  to  go  isolationist. 

Your  maturity  as  a  nation  will  be  measured 
by  history  against  your  ability  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  bow  out. 


FARM  AND  CITY  INTERDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  John  A.  Schnlttker, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  a 
chamber  of  commerce  Parm-Clty  Week 
luncheon  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  last  week. 

Under  Secretary  Schnlttker  urged  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  to  work  together  to 
build  a  dynamic  new  rural  America  where 
people  can  live  and  work  together  in  at- 
tractive rural  surroundings. 

He  emphasized  the  interdependence  of 
town  and  country  and  the  strong  need 
for  local  initiative  and  responsibility  in 
the  development  of  rural  communities  to 
reverse  the  migration  from  the  farm  to 
the  cities  and  to  lessen  the  problems 
which  result  from  overcrowded  metro- 
politan areas. 

Mr.  Schnlttker  refers  to  the  need  for 
the  establishment  of  "town-country  com- 
munities" to  relieve  the  ghettos  and  the 
suburbs.  Such  nonmetropolltan  com- 
plexes would  be  made  up  primarily  of 
farming,  recreation  and  other  open  land, 
dotted  with  small  towns  where  people 
live  and  trsule  and  are  tied  together  by 
one  or  more  small  cities.  Such  multi- 
county  town  and  country  communities, 
he  says,  are  a  realistic  alternative  to  mass 
urban  agglomeration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Under 
Secretary  Schnittker's  excellent  address 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Undeb  Secretary  of  Agricultore 
John  A.  ScHNTrrKSB  at  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Farm-Citt  Week  Lttncheon, 
Wichita,  Kans.,  November  22,  1967 
One  night  in  September  Eric  Sevareld  In- 
terviewed a  guest  on  television.  The  tboughte 


expressed  on  the  program  brought  a  tre- 
mendous response  from  Americans  who  have 
been  aching  to  hear  someone  say  something 
good  about  their  country.  So  it  was  repeated 
in  November. 

The  viewers  learned  something  good  about 
America  that  night.  They  saw  a  craggy-faced, 
65-year  old  longshoreman  express  his  faith 
in  America  in  words  so  eloquent  and  so  com- 
pelling that  no  one  who  heard  them  co\ild 
fail  to  be  moved. 

In  an  hour  Eric  Hoffer.  laborer,  philosopher, 
author  and  champion  of  the  common  pr^n. 
put  to  rout  the  cynics  who  predict  that 
America  has  had  her  flnest  hour,  and  that 
mankind  is  headed  toward  a  dead  end.  After- 
ward, he  found  himself  hailed  as  an  au- 
thentic voice  of  America. 

What  did  he  say  that  was  so  electrtfylngt 
Nothing  reaUy  new.  It  was  Just  that  no  one 
had  said  It  for  so  long  that  it  sovmded 
new  .  .  .  and  good  .  .  .  and  worth  saying. 

He  said  that  o\irs  Is  a  great  nation — the 
greatest  in  history,  the  country  in  whose 
hands  resta  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  magic  of  his  message  lay  In  the  fact 
that  he  cut  straight  through  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.  He  acknowledged  the  unsolved 
problems,  the  setbacks,  the  disappointments 
and  frustrations.  But  he  resoundingly  af- 
firmed his  belief  that  America  is  still  Amer- 
ica ..  .  and  that  this  country  Is  still  moving 
up. 

For  montliB,  now,  we've  heard  that  this 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs  in  a  hurry  .  .  . 
whUe  virtually  every  conceivable  measuring 
stick  tells  us  Just  the  opposite! 

We  can  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  spend  an  evening  watching  tele- 
vision or  listening  to  the  radio,  see  a  movie 
or  hear  a  lecture,  without  being  told  what's 
wrong  with  America. 

Now  the  truth  Is,  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  America. 

As  a  people,  perhaps  we  are  over-mate- 
riallstlc.  Too  often  we  do  equate  money  with 
success.  We  are,  to  some  degree  pleasure- 
minded. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  that  ever 
existed  .  .  .  yet  we  do  have  in  our  midst 
abject  poverty — rat-Infested  slums — ^hun- 
ger— polluted  water  and  air — crime  in 
epidemic  proportions — congested  cities — 
empty  countryside — and  a  growing  aliena- 
tion among  our  youth. 

But  it  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  short- 
comings and  another  to  be  dominated  by 
them. 

I'm  disturbed,  and  I'm  certain  many  of 
you  are  by  the  developing  habit  of  running 
America  down. 

We  see  it  in  the  growing  practice  of  head- 
lining our  faults  out  of  proportion  to 
reality. 

We  see  It  in  the  chronic  negativism  that 
condemns  mistakes,  however  small,  by  our 
leaders — in  Wichita  or  in  Washington — 
while  overlooking  both  the  complex  nattire 
of  today's  problems  and  the^  mistakes  of 
others  .  .  . 

We  see  it  in  efforts  to  avoid  the  responsi- 
bility of  proposing  and  working  for  a  better 
commvmlty,  a  better  State,  or  a  better 
world. 

And  we  see  it  In  the  growing  proportion 
of  Americans  who  are,  as  the  Hippies  put  it, 
"tuning  up,  turning  on  .  .  .  and  dropping 
out."  Dropping  out  of  ail  responsibility. 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  say  this,  but 
I  want  it  to  be  clear  that  I  am  not  in  any 
way    calling  for  an  end  to  criticism. 

The  right  to  dissent  is  basic  to  the  integ- 
rity of  our  democracy.  Every  responsible 
person  wanta  to  protect  it.  But  what  I  am 
suggesting  Is  that  what  we  need  Is  less  neg- 
ative criticism  and  more  constructive  criti- 
cism .  .  .  dissent  in  perspective. 

Everything  Is  not  wrong  in  and  witti 
America.  Indeed,  there  Is  far  more  that  Is 
right. 

Winston  ChurchlU  said  that  "Democracy 
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IB  the  most  ridiculous  system  of  govermnent 
ever  Invented  .  .  .  except  all  the  others." 

Perhaps  we  could  paraphrase  Churchill 
and  say  that  America  Is  the  worst  country 
In  the  world — except  all  others.  For  when 
we  compare  this  land  of  ours — Its  freedom — 
Its  capacities — Its  generosity — Its  poten. 
tlal — Its  Idealism — then,  despite  the  flaws, 
we  must  admit  there  Is  far  more  to  admire 
than   to  condemn. 

What  Is  right  with  America? 

Let's  start  at  the  material  level. 

We  have  the  highest  standard  of  living, 
the  greatest  wealth  per  capita.  In  the  world. 

I  see  no  reason  to  apologize  for  this. 
Wealth  and  productivity  are  positive 
things,  goals  that  people  have  sought  since 
history  began.  We  In  America  have  achieved 
those  goals — and  should  not  be  ashamed 
becaiise  we  have. 

This  month  our  business  expansion  be- 
came the  longest  uninterrupted  economic 
expansion  In  history.  The  expansion  which 
started  in  February  of  1961  Is  now  entering 
Its  81st  consecutive  month  ...  50  months 
longer  theji  the  average  business  boom. 

But  there  are  far  more  things  right  with 
America  than  the  mere  concentration  of 
wealth. 

America  Is  a  unique  political  creation  of 
a  design  so  grand  it  promises  the  ultimate 
evolution  of  a  society  In  which  every  Indi- 
vidual has  a  chance,  in  which  each  indi- 
vidual Is  of  value,  in  which  no  individual  Is 
irreparably  damaged  by  preventable  dr- 
ciunstances.  On  a  loftier  scale,  a  society 
that  will  release  the  full  human  potential, 
enhance  human  dignity,  and  free  the 
human  spirit. 

America  has  seen  In  the  past  four  years 
a  series  of  breath-taking  advances  In  per- 
sonal freedom  and  economic  opportunity. 

The  89th  Congress  voted  more  Federal 
funds  for  education  than  all  the  previous 
Congress  together.  The  89th  Congress  voted 
nearly  as  much  money  for  the  Nation's 
health  as  all  of  Its  predecessors  put  together. 
And  that  money  has  been  put  to  work. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was 
the  "breakthrough"  law  that  launched  10 
separate  programs  coordinating  an  attack 
on  the  multiple  causes  of  poverty  .  .  .  and 
today  there  is  25  percent  less  poverty  in  the 
United  States  than  there  was  Just  seven 
years  ago! 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  helping  almost  every  school 
child  in  the  country,  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation act  is  assisting  millions  of  college 
students. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  American 
cities  and  the  transportation  industries  that 
link  them  together  are  represented  In  the 
highest  councils  of  government.  Through  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  the  Federal  Government  can 
now  do  effective  battle  with  the  physical  and 
social  decay  plaguing  many  of  our  cities. 
Through  the  Department  of  Transportation 
we  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1966  has 
Increased  farm  Income,  reduced  price  de- 
pressing surpluses,  and  enabled  us  to  meet 
world  competition  in  farm  exports. 

And  this  decade  has  brought  much  more: 
Medicare,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban,  more  water 
projects.  Social  Sectulty  Increases,  expanded 
agricultural  research  .  .  . 

I  list  these  accomplishments  not  for  any 
partisan  purpose  to  challenge  the  growing 
suspicion  that  America  Is  not  on  the  move — 
that  Americans  have  lost  sight  of  the  grand 
design  for  our  society  in  their  headlong  race 
for  personal   gain. 

Eric  Hoffer  put  it  this  way:  "Anybody  who 
write  a  book  about  America  and  doesn't 
mention  kindness  doesn't  know  what  his 
country  Is.  You  don't  sing  about  It  .  .  .  this 
is  part  of  our  life." 
Yet  while  many  people  work  for  the  l>ene- 


flt  of  all  people,  there  are  millions  of  their 
fellow  citizens  not  yet  fully  conclous  of  the 
challenge;  there  are  others  who  are  not 
committed  to  the  values  Involved;  still 
others  are  bitterly  disillusioned  that  the 
mlllenlum  has  not  yet  arrived;  and  some  so 
apathetic  or  cynical  they  believe  nothing 
good  can  be  achieved. 

To  the  dislUusioned,  I  say:  A  better  life 
Is  not  buUt  In  seven  days  ...  or  seven 
years  ...  or  seven  decades.  A  nation  is  never 
finished  nor  is  a  state.  Each  must  be  built 
and  rebuilt  by  succeeding  generations.  But 
neither  can  be  built  for  even  one  generation 
unless  every  sector  of  the  society,  and  every 
person  In  it,  does  his  bit,  In  partnership 
with  one  another. 

Whatever  the  Job,  It  is  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  It 
alone.  Let  me  give  you  one  Uttle  statistic 
that  rather  dramatically  Illustrates  both  the 
demands  on  Federal  authority  and  the  limits 
of  Federal  action. 

We  hear  constant  complaints  about  crime 
in  the  streets  and  insistent  demands  that 
something  be  done  about  it.  Most  of  the 
complaints  and  most  of  the  demands  are 
aimed  directly  at  Washington. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  controls  only 
5  percent  of  all  the  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel of  this  country!  Ninety-five  percent 
are  State  or  local  officers.  Obviously,  the 
Federal  Government  alone  cannot  wipe  out 
crime.  Nor  does  it  have  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  doing  so. 

I  know  I  am  echoing  the  sentiments  of 
Kansas  businessmen  and  farmers  when  I 
speak  of  the  Importance  of  local  responsi- 
bility. There  is  another  area  where  local  Ini- 
tiative is  Increasingly  important.  This  is 
in  the  creation  and  development  of  tomor- 
row's communities.  If  we  are  to  have  living 
and  growing  town  and  country  communities 
linked  together  not  only  by  highways,  but  by 
education  systems,  medical  units,  governing 
systems,  comprehensive  plans,  and  by  a  spirit 
of  community  action  reminiscent  of  pio- 
neer days,  it  will  take  a  caliber  of  personal 
leadership  even  the  pioneers  never  knew. 

National  Farm-City  Week  is  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  consider  this  emerging  commu- 
nity of  tomorrow.  Here  in  the  Plains,  de- 
velopments in  agriculture,  in  transportation 
and  In  communication  have  changed  many 
things  in  the  last  40  years.  But  they  have 
not  altered  the  Interdependence  of  town  and 
country.  They  have  reinforced  it. 

The  Interdependence  of  the  past  between 
farm  and  city  is  only  a  hint  of  the  future. 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  in  Blansas, 
I  called  attention  to  projections  of  economic 
growth  by  regions  of  the  country,  projec- 
tions which  indicate  that  In  the  Plains  and 
the  Midwest,  people  are  coming  Into  the 
labor  force  faster  than  Jobs  are  being  cre- 
ated. 

In  other  areas  of  the  U.S..  especially  the 
West  and  Southwest,  Jobs  are  being  created 
at  a  rate  which  is  outruimlng  the  availa- 
bility of  people,  in  that  area,  to  fill  them. 

If  these  trend  projections  are  borne  out 
by  events,  it  will  mean  further  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  and  i>eople  In  a  few  areas 
of  the  country — in  a  nation  where  70  percent 
of  the  people  now  Uve  on  1  percent  of  the 
land — and  where  it  is  already  clear  that  the 
costs  of  further  population  concentration 
will  be  enormous. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  Just  how 
congested  some  parts  of  our  cities  are.  In 
Harlem,  for  example,  the  population  density 
in  1960  was  more  than  122,000  persons  per 
square  mile!  If  all  the  people  of  this  nation 
were  so  congregated,  our  entire  population  of 
200  million  could  be  accommodated  on  Long 
Island. 

You  know  as  I  know  this  terrible  crowding 
of  Impoverished  human  beings  leads  to  des- 
perate, hopeless  people — and  to  riots  and 
looting  which  are  the  instruments  of  hope- 
lessness. 
Last  summer's  riots  caused  the  death  of 


86  persons,  injury  to  more  than  3,200  and 
the  arrest  of  16,000.  They  cost— in  destruc- 
tion  of  property  and  riot  related  expenses- 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

AU  of  this  points  up  the  crucial  importance 
of  the  right  answer  to  this  question:  Where 
will  the  100  million  more  Americans  of  the 
Year  2000  Uve?  Where  can  they  find  Jobs  and 
a  chance  for  decent  lives  in  a  place  where 
they  want  to  live? 

The  unhappy  fact  is  that  in  this  moment 
In  time  a  great  many  Americans  have  no 
real  choice,  for  their  dreary  options  are  often 
either  a  decaying  countryside  or  an  explod- 
ing ghetto. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  countryside 
across  the  nation  has  lost  20  million  persons 
to  the  big  cities.  And  it  is  still  losing  them  at 
a  rate  of  500,000  to  600,000  a  year. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  these  rural  migrants 
wind  up  in  ghettoes.  Some  have  been  able  to 
better  their  lives  by  moving  to  the  cities.  But 
Just  as  obviously,  a  great  many  rural  people 
do  wind  up  in  ghettoes.  Indeed,  city  ghettoes 
and  slums  have  been  described  as  little  more 
than  the  spillover  from  rural  slums. 

The  challenge  before  America  is  to  offer 
people  a  real  choice  of  where  they  want  to 
Uve  and  to  work  .  .  .  and  not  Just  a  geo- 
graphical option  between  slums. 

Can  It  be  done?  I  think  It  can.  There  is 
much  that  we  can  do  about  it — much  that 
we  are  already  doing — and  more  that  we  must 
do. 

There  is  an  alternative  to  city-suburban 
Uvlng  for  that  part  of  the  population  which 
chooses  such  an  alternative.  For  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  call  that  alternative  the  "town- 
country  community." 

We  can  Infiuence  settlement.  We  can  aUo- 
cate  opportunities  to  various  areas.  We  con 
generate  communities  that  will  entice  peo- 
ple to  leave  their  deteriorating  suburb,  their 
high  rise  from  nowhere,  their  nasty  ghetto. 
Man  makes  himself.  This  Is  what  we  live  by. 
Outside  the  great  metropolitan  areas,  there 
are  now  some  300  identifiable  non-metro- 
poUtan  complexes  made  up  primarily  of  farm- 
ing, small  manufacture,  recreation,  and  other 
"open"  land,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
villages  and  small  towns  where  people  live 
and  trade  and  are  tied  together  by  one  or 
more  small  cities — cities  that  are  growing  and 
moving  forward. 

Such  multi-county  town  and  country  com- 
munities are  a  realistic  alternative  to  mass 
urban  agglomeration. 

There  is  more  fertile  ground  for  domestic 
peace  and  tranquUUty  in  these  areas  than  In 
the  cities.  There  is  not  the  crowding.  Not  the 
pressure  of  people,  one  against  another.  Not 
the  indifference  and  impersonality.  Not  the 
deep  running  bitterness  you  find  In  so  many 
of  otir  cities. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  small  towns  and  farming  areas  of 
America  are  models  of  sweetness  and  light 
and  the  cities  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

With  Lewis  Mumf ord  I  can  say :  "Men  have 
loved  cities"  —  and  I  am  one  of  them.  "Loved 
them  for  their  beauty  gind  power,  for  their 
variety  and  animation;  loved  them  as  one 
loved  cities" — and  I  am  one  of  them.  "Loved 
their  many  historic  shortcomings." 

But  I  am  alarmed  that  these  great  cities  of 
ours,  establlsed  as  centers  of  wealth,  culture, 
education,  and  refinement,  have  become 
pitted  with  crime,  disease,  unemployment, 
poverty  and  pollution. 

One  reason  why  we  must  encourage  the 
smaller  cities  and  revive  the  countryside  is 
to  save  our  largest  cities. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  however,  we  must  first 
lay  to  rest  some  of  the  damaging  myths  that 
sap  the  strength  of  our  efforts. 

The  first  of  the  myths  holds  that  the  mass 
stacking  up  of  people  in  cities  U  inevitable. 
Why  is  it  inevitable?  I've  not  yet  found  a 
convincing  argument  that  It  is.  The  problems 
of  the  largest  cities  and  of  the  countryside 
demand  that  we  not  yield  to  this  alleged 
InevltabUlty. 
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Then  there  Is  the  myth  that  Americans 
are  a  city  people  and  xoant  to  live  in  cities. 
MilUons  of  metropolitan  Americans  don't  Uve 
In  the  city  at  all.  They  live  In  a  suburb, 
because  it's  the  closest  thing  to  a  small 
town  environment  they  can  have  whUe  they 
work  In  the  city.  National  polls  have  shown 
that  a  majority  of  our  people  would  prefer 
town  Uvlng  to  city  living,  If  they  had  the 
Job  to  go  with  It. 

Another  myth:  The  family  farm  is  disap- 
pearing and  the  small  tovms  are  drying  up. 
The  truth  Is  that  a  good  95  percent  of  aU  U.S. 
farms  are  still  family  farms.  The  family  farm 
is  getting  stronger,  not  weaker.  And  while 
It  is  true  that  many  tiny  towns  and  cross- 
road viUages  are  in  eclipse,  It  Is  equally  true 
that  there  are  thousands  of  rural  towns  and 
agriculture-based  cities  ranging  In  popula- 
tion from  a  few  hundred  to  50,000  people — 
towns  not  only  healthy,  but  the  fastest  grow- 
ing population  centers  in  the  nation. 

Still  another  myth:  The  concentration  of 
some  80  to  90  percent  Of  all  our  people  in  a 
few  major  urban  regions  can  be  accom- 
plished  without  major  damage  to  the  fabric 
of  society.  Can  anyone  seriously  believe  this, 
in  view  of  the  urban  decay  already  so  evi- 
dent? 

Mayor  Davis  of  Kansas  City  said  last  year, 
".  .  .  a  city  can  get  too  big  simply  because 
the  cost  of  providing  services  Increases  out  of 
all  proportion  to  total  population  growth." 

In  some  cities  during  r\ish  hours,  it's  faster 
to  walk  than  take  a  cab.  Trucks  cross  town 
at  an  average  speed  of  6  miles  an  hour — slow- 
er than  a  horse  and  buggy  in  the  old  days. 

Our  cities  are  still  centers  of  cultxire,  the 
museums  filled  with  art,  the  theaters  bright 
with  stellar  performers.  But  in  many  In- 
stances it's  the  tourists  who  flock  there.  The 
city  residents  stay  home  in  droves.  It  Just 
takes  too  long  to  get  back  and  forth. 

Modern  man,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said. 
Is  already  threatened  with  a  "relapse  Into  his 
19th  century  plight  of  being  the  prisoner 
of  the  city,  and,  this  time,  with  no  possibility 
of  escape."  This  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  be- 
cause as  Toynbee  adds,  "an  inescapable  city 
cannot  be  a  seedbed  for  vegetables  or  cereals, 
but  it  has  often  been  a  seedbed  for  riots  and 
revolutions." 

We  pride  ourselves  in  America  on  the  op- 
tions and  alternatives  people  have  as  con- 
sumers in  the  market  place,  in  where  they 
will  work,  and  at  what — in  the  many  differ- 
ent ways  of  Uvlng  open  to  most  of  tis. 

Let's  work  toward  a  pluralistic  environ- 
ment too.  Let's  give  people  a  choice  not  only 
of  the  house  they  live  in  but  also  whether 
It  be  In  the  Inner  city  or  the  small  town,  th* 
suburb  or  the  rural  community,  California 
or  the  Great  Plains. 

Keep  before  your  eyes  the  vision  of  800  mil- 
lion Americans  living  at  ease  with  each 
other  and  with  their  environment  in  an  at- 
tractive land — a  land  dotted  with  clusters  of 
renewed  small  cities  and  towns,  sprinkled 
with  the  farms  of  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
and  marked  by  great  cities  standing  tall, 
free  of  pollution  and  blight,  and  unmarred 
by  massive  social  discontent  and  disorder. 

Keep  In  your  mind's  eye  and  In  your  busi- 
ness plans,  and  in  your  long-range  targets,  a 
Kansas  that  Is  growing  as  fast  as  Arizona  or 
California — a  Kansas  dotted  with  new  In- 
dustry— a  prosperous  dryland  and  Irrigation 
agriculture  geared  to  growing  world  mar- 
kets— a  cattle  growing  and  feeding  business 
geared  to  better  diets  through  more  beef  as 
incomes  rise — an  economy  and  a  people  built 
on  hard  work  and  faith  in  education  and 
research  and  exceUence. 

We  can  build  such  an  America  and  such 
a  Kansas.  We  can  have  It  long  before  the 
year  2000.  But  It  will  take  the  energy,  the 
determination,  the  Imagination  of  farmers, 
business,  architects.  engineers,  labor 
unions — of  every  thinking  American  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

I  am  hopeful  for  the  future  of  America  and 


of  Kansas.  I  am  hopeful  because  people  Uke 
you — farmers  and  businessmen  and  lawyers 
and  doctors — town  and  covmtry — united  for 
mutual  strength,  make  an  unl>eatable  com- 
bination. 


could  be  as  objective  as  Police  Chief  Fillls, 
and  re-examine  your  position  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely, 

Calvin  L.  Bampton, 

Governor. 


THE  OEO  IN  UTAH 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  charge  made  by  House 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  by 
others,  that  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity is  "politically  oriented,"  the 
inference  being  that  somehow  the  ad- 
ministration is  using  its  efforts  to  help 
the  poor  and  disadvantaged  so  as  to 
make  Jobs  for  Democrats  and  build  po- 
litical muscle. 

I  cannot  speak  for  what  is  happening 
in  other  States,  of  course,  but  I  do  know 
what  is  happening  in  my  State  of  Utah. 
The  OEO  program  there  is  being  ad- 
ministered on  a  completely  nonpartisan 
basis. 

Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton  recently  re- 
plied to  a  letter  from  Representative 
Ford  to  set  the  record  straight.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Governor 
Rampton's  very  explicit  letter  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Statk  of  Utah, 
OmcE  or  THB  GovKRNoa, 
Salt  Lake  City,  November  20,  1967. 
Representative  Gekald  R.  Fobo, 
Office  of  the  Minority  Leader, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Conorxssman  Foro:  This  is  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  Novemlaer  14,  1967  in  regard 
to  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  can- 
not, of  course,  know  from  personal  experience 
how  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportimity  has 
been  administered  in  other  states.  I  taa  cer- 
tain, however,  that  your  categorization  of  the 
program  as  politically  oriented  would  not 
apply  to  the  State  of  Utah. 

I  am  a  Democratic  Governor.  Whether  I 
could  have  Influenced,  on  a  political  basis, 
the  appointment  of  individuals  to  positions 
within  the  program,  I  do  not  know  becatise  I 
have  never  tried.  This  program  is  ad- 
ministered in  this  state  well  and  efficiently 
without  regard  to  political  affiliation  of  those 
concerned.  I  have  never  had  any  survey  made 
to  determine  what  percentage  of  the  admin- 
istrative officers  are  Republican  and  what 
p>ercentage  are  Democrat.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  Chief  Administrators  in  our  two 
largest  counties,  both  Salt  Lake  and  Weber, 
both  have  a  Republican  identification.  Mr. 
Rulon  Garfield,  who  heads  the  program  in 
Weber  County,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Congress  from  the 
1st  District  of  Utah  a  few  years  back,  and 
Miss  Lorraine  Cook,  who  heads  the  program 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  was  a  Republican  appointee 
to  the  State  Welfare  Commission  under  my 
predecessor,  Republican  Governor  George  D. 
Clyde. 

I  also  take  exception  to  your  statement  that 
"Too  many  others — such  as  the  Job  Corps — 
have,  from  the  beginning,  been  woefully  mis- 
directed and  very  badly  administered."  Tlie 
Job  Corps  campw  in  Utah  have  been  well  ad- 
ministered and  have  contributed  much,  both 
to  the  boys  who  are  attending  and  to  the 
members  of  our  communities  who  come  in 
contact  with  them.  Mr.  Dewey  Fillls,  the 
Chief  of  Police  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  at  first 
opposed  very  strongly  the  establishment  of 
the  Urban  Job  Corps  Center  at  Clearfield, 
recently  took  occasion  on  a  statewide  TV 
broadcast  to  conunend  the  administration  c^ 
this  program.  I  believe  it  would  be  weU  If  you 


"TO  SEEK  A  NEWER  WORLD"— BOOK 
BY  SENATOR  ROBERT  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  continuing  debate  on  Vietnam, 
one  voice  which  has  spoken  out  with 
consistent  clarity,  eloquence,  and  good 
sense  has  been  that  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York,  Robert  F.  Kennedy. 

Senator  Kennedy's  latest  comprehen- 
sive statement  on  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  an  excerpt  from  his  new  book, 
entitled  "To  Seek  a  Newer  World." 
which  was  published  in  article  form  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Look  magazine. 

The  article,  in  my  view,  is  must  reading 
for  anyone — whatever  his  or  her  views 
on  this  tragic  conflict — who  genuinely 
seeks  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
our  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the 
honorable  alternatives  open  to  us.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  Can  We  Do  To  End  thx  Agokt  or 

Vietnam? 

(By  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy) 

(Note. — ^In  the  Vietnam  chapter  of  his 
book  To  Seek  A  Newer  World,  from  which 
the  following  article  is  excerpted,  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  calls  for  negotiations  as  the  only 
possible  way  out  of  the  agony  of  Vietnam. 
Successive  governments  of  South  Vietnam 
have  faUed  to  win  the  allegiance  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  his  view,  and  are  not  Ukely  to.  This, 
he  adds.  Is  because  they  have  been  and  are 
"largely  made  up  of,  or  alUed  with,  a  privi- 
leged class  to  whom  it  seems  that  the  war 
is  not  worth  winning  if  the  price  Is  the 
sacrifice  of  their  land,  wealth  and  power." 
Instead  of  land  reform,  long  and  unlversaUy 
regarded  as  an  essential  first  stpp,  the  peas- 
ants are  saddled  with  absentee  landlordism, 
the  Senator  says.  Instead  of  a  government 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  aspirations  of 
the  people,  there  is  corruption  and  cronyism. 
Instead  of  an  army  that  protects  and  assists 
the  populace.  South  Vietnam  has  a  mUltary 
force  that  rarely  fights,  except  for  certain 
eUte  units,  and  that  will  sxiffer  a  ten  percent 
desertion  rate  this  year — more  men  than  we 
will  add  to  our  forces  there  in  1967. 

(MeanwhUe,  Senator  Kennedy  observes, 
despite  the  massive  American  effort  to  crush 
them,  the  Vletcong  continue  to  grow  In 
strength.  He  argues  that  although  227,0(X> 
Vletcong  deaths  have  been  claimed  through 
August,  1967,  "estimated  Vletcong  forces  have 
risen  from  a  maximum  of  115,000  in  1965  to 
a  minimum  of  over  250.000  in  1967,  all  by  the 
count  of  our  own  command  In  Vietnam." 
What  mtist  be  comprehended,  he  says,  is  that 
although  the  Vletcong  are  Communists,  they 
also  are  Vietnamese  nationalists,  heirs  of  the 
Vletmlnh  who  defeated  France  and  won  in- 
dependence with  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  as  their  leader 
and  symbol,  lliough  they  employ  brutal  ter- 
ror, he  says,  their  basic  appeal  Is  political: 
They  are  a  discipUned  organization  buUt 
around  the  grievances  and  dreams  of  the 
people.  He  cites  Cyprus,  Algeria  and  Vietnam 
Itself  as  evidence  that  mlUtary  force  alone, 
no  matter  bow  superior,  cannot  defeat  such 
guerrillas.  "Foreign  Intervention  cannot  pTX>- 
vlde  a  substitute  where  a  national  wlU  la 
lacking,"  he  says,  and  yet  the  United  States 
finds  Itself  bearing  the  burden  of  major  com- 
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bat.  unable  to  arouse  the  Saigon  regime  to 
general  mobUlzatlon^  sustaining  casualties 
in  the  first  months  of  1967  at  a  higher  rate 
than  South  Vietnamese  draft  calls,  sending 
more  men,  dropping  more  bombs,  spending 
more  money  to  support  the  commitment  al- 
ready made. 

(Of  the  September  3  elections  in  Vietnam, 
Kennedy  says:  "With  all  the  advantages  of 
incumbency,  with  the  support  and  votes  of 
the  armed  forces,  with  their  strongest  rivals 
excluded  from  the  contest,  running  against 
candidates  who  themselves  did  not  represent 
social  change  or  identification  with  the  peas- 
antry— with  all  this,  the  military  ticket 
cotild  still  win  only  34  percent  of  the  vote 
of  three-fifths  of  the  nation." 

(Here  are  Senator  Kennedy's  views  on 
where  we  go  from  here.) 

Although  the  world's  imperfections  may 
call  forth  the  acts  of  war,  righteousness 
cannot  obsciire  the  agony  and  pain  those 
acts  bring  to  a  single  child.  The  Vietnamese 
war  Is  an  event  of  historic  moment,  sum- 
moning the  power  and  concern  of  many  na- 
tions. But  it  Is  also  the  vacant  moment  of 
amazed  fear  as  a  mother  and  child  watch 
death  by  fire  fall  from  the  improbable  ma- 
chine sent  by  a  country  they  barely  com- 
prehend. It  Is  the  sudden  terror  of  the 
official  or  the  hamlet  militiaman  absorbed 
In  the  work  of  his  village  as  he  realizes  the 
assassin  is  taking  his  life.  It  Is  the  refugees 
wandering  homeless  from  villages  now  ob- 
literated, leaving  behind  only  those  who  did 
not  live  to  flee.  It  is  the  young  men,  Viet- 
namese and  American,  who  In  an  instant 
sense  the  night  of  death  destroying  yester- 
day's promise  of  family  and  land  and  home. 
It  is  a  country  where  young  men  have 
never  Uved  a  day  in  peace  and  where  fami- 
lies have  never  known  a  time  when  It  was 
not  necessary  to  be  afraid.  It  Is  a  land  deaf- 
ened by  the  \mendlng  crescendo  of  violence, 
hatred  and  savage  fury,  where  the  absorbing 
goal  for  millions  is  not  to  live  well  or  to 
Improve  their  lives  but  simply  to  survive.  To 
them,  peace  is  not  an  abstract  term  de- 
scribing one  of  those  Infrequent  Intervals 
when  men  are  not  killing  each  other.  It  Is  a 
day  without  terror  and  the  fall  of  bombs. 
It  Is  a  family  and  the  familiar  life  of  their 
village.  It  la  food  and  a  school  and  life 
Itself. 

All  we  say  and  all  we  do  miist  be  In- 
formed by  our  awareness  that  this  horror 
is  partly  oxir  responsibility;  not  Just  a  na- 
tion's responsibility  but  yours  and  mine.  It 
Is  we  who  live  in  abundamce  and  send  oui 
young  men  out  to  die.  It 'is  our  chemicals 
that  scorch  the  children  and  our  bombs  that 
level  the  villages.  We  are  all  participants.  To 
know  this,  to  feel  the  burden  of  this  respon- 
sibility. Is  not  to  Ignore  Important  Interests 
nor  to  forget  that  freedom  and  security  must 
sometimes  be  paid  for  in  blood.  Still,  even 
though  we  must  know  as  a  nation  what  it 
Is  necessary  to  do,  we  must  also  feel  as  men 
the  anguish  of  what  It  Is  we  are  doing. 

Responsibility  for  our  present  difflcixltles 
In  Vietnam  is  primarily  Vietnamese,  not 
American,  although  It  Involves  us  and  Is 
shared  by  us.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  single 
man  or  any  one  administration.  Many  are 
agreed  that  Vietnam  has  become  a  tragic 
Involvement;  there  is  disagreement  on  where 
we  went  wrong.  Senators  Richard  Russell 
and  John  Stennls.  among  the  most  articulate 
proponents  of  a  strong  military  defense, 
warned  President  Elsenhower  against  sending 
the  first  advisers  in  1964.  Others  opposed,  or 
now  criticize.  President  Kennedy's  buildup 
of  the  advisory  force.  Some  fault  the  de- 
cision to  commit  American  troops  to  combat, 
or  to  bomb  the  North.  However  the  case 
may  be,  I  can  testify — as  one  who  was  in- 
volved for  three  years  In  the  effort  and  de- 
cisions In  Vietnam — that  If  fault  is  to  be 
found  or  responsibility  assessed,  there  Is 
enough  to  go  round  for  all,  Including  my- 
self:   and    this    I    freely    acknowledge.    We 


should  now  neither  curse  the  past  nor  praise 
It,  but  seek,  from  what  we  have  learned, 
some  guidance  for  future  policy  In  Vietnam 
and  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  possible  routes  before  va: 
the  pursuit  of  military  victory,  a  negotiated 
settlement,  or  withdrawal. 

Withdrawal  Is  now  Impossible.  American 
Intervention  has  created  Its  own  reality.  All 
the  years  of  war  have  profoxindly  affected 
our  friends  and  our  adversaries  alike,  in  ways 
we  cannot  measure  and  perhaps  cannot 
know.  Moreover,  tens  of  thousands  of  Indi- 
vidual Vietnamese  have  staked  their  lives 
and  fortunes  on  our  presence  and  protection, 
and  cannot  suddenly  be  abandoned  to  the 
forcible  conquest  of  a  minority. 

Beyond  this  Is  the  more  general  question 
of  the  American  commitment  and  the  effect 
of  withdrawal  on  our  position  around  the 
world.  Without  doubt,  the  so-called  "domino 
theory,"  by  Itself,  Is  a  vast  oversimplification 
of  international  politics.  In  Asia,  China  Is 
the  biggest  of  all  possible  dominoes;  yet  Its 
fall  to  the  Communists  in  1949  did  not  caxise 
Communist  take-overs  In  Its  neighbors 
(though  it  participated  In  the  Korean  War 
and  aided  the  cause  of  the  Vletmlnh  rebel- 
lion already  under  way).  Burma,  which  re- 
fused military  and  economic  assistance  from 
the  United  States,  repressed  two  Communist 
insurgencies  without  Interference  or  dls- 
tiirbance  by  the  Chinese.  The  Cuban  domino 
did  not  lead,  for  all  Castro's  efforts,  to  Com- 
munist take-overs  elsewhere  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Vietnam's  neighbors  do  not  share  Its 
combination  of  government  weakness  and  na- 
tionalist revolutionary  strength;  if  they  did, 
surely  we  woxxld  expect  that  they  wovud  long 
ago  have  erupted  In  insurgency  while  the 
United  States  is  so  heavily  engaged  in  Viet- 
nam. 

If  the  domino  theory  Is  an  unsatisfactory 
metaphor,  still  It  contains  a  grain  of  truth. 
A  great  power  does  not  cease  to  be  that  be- 
cause it  suffers  a  defeat  peripheral  to  its  cen- 
tral Interests.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  still  a 
great  power,  notwithstanding  the  collapse  of 
its  Cuban  adventure  in  1962.  But  In  sotne 
degree,  the  aftermath  of  Cuba  was  a  percep- 
tible lessening  of  Soviet  prestige  and  ability 
to  influence  events  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  So,  I  believe,  would  defeat  or  precipi- 
tous withdrawal  In  Vietnam  damage  us.  We 
would  not  suddenly  collapse;  Communist 
fleets  would  not  appear  in  the  harbor  of 
Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  Bay.  But  there 
would  be  serious  effects:  Increased  Com- 
munist influence — at  least — especially  In 
Southeast  Asia  Itself.  That  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  Chinese  expansion  would 
thereby  be  strengthened.  North  Vietnam  has 
its  own  interests  and  dynamism,  and  the 
most  constant  thread  of  Vietnamese  history 
and  present  nationalism  seems  to  be  hatred 
and  fear  of  China. 

Beyond  Asia,  in  other  nations  that  have 
ordered  their  security  In  relation  to  American 
conm[iltniente.  a  sudden  unilateral  vrtth- 
drawal  would  raise  doubts  about  the  relia- 
bility of  the  United  States.  Otir  Investment 
In  Vietnam,  not  only  In  lives  and  resources 
but  also  in  the  public  pledges  of  Presidents 
and  leaders,  U  Immense.  It  may  be,  as  some 
say.  that  the  investment  Is  grossly  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  area's  strategic  value,  or  to  any 
ends  it  may  conceivably  accomplish.  But  it 
has  been  made.  Simply  to  surrender  It.  to 
cancel  the  pledges  and  write  off  the  lives, 
must  raise  serious  questions  about  what 
other  Investments,  pledges  and  Interests 
might  be  similarly  written  off  In  the  face  of 
danger  or  inconvenience — though  other  na- 
tions will  not  cease  to  defend  themselves,  or 
surrender  themselves  to  our  adversaries,  sim- 
ply t)ecause  they  do  not  regard  xis  as  reliable 
protectors. 

These  are  the  main  arguments  against 
withdrawal.  But  these  arguments  do  not  In 
any  way  support  a  policy  of  continuing  the 
present  course  of  conflict,  or  contlniilng  it 
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at  its  present  level,  or  in  the  same  way.  sun 
less  do  they  support  a  search  for  nonexistent 
ways  to  military  victory. 

We  are  now  steadily  widening  the  war  In 
order,  we  are  told,  to  Increase  the  costs  to 
Hanoi.  Yet  let  us  not  omit  our  own  costs  from 
the  war's  account.  The  mounting  devastation 
of  South  Vietnam  Is  more  and  more  eroding 
the  fabric  of  that  society,  making  its  ulti- 
mate reconstruction  more  remote  and  dlffl. 
cult.  Yet  lasting  peace  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  nation  we  leave  behind.  The 
war  has  also  made  far  more  difficult  the  hope- 
ful  pursuit  of  fresh  understanding  and  di- 
minishing tension  between  the  two  great  nu- 
clear powers:  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
Viet  Union. 

The  war  has  estranged  and  alienated  ua 
from  our  closest  friends  in  the  Western  Al- 
liance. Not  one  has  seen  flt  to  aid  us  in 
Vietnam;  they  continue  to  trade  with  both 
North  Vietnam  and  China;  and  some  Euro- 
pean  church  organizations  are  extending  as- 
sistance to  North  as  well  as  South  Vietnam— 
an  action  unthinkable  in  Korea  or  World 
War  n.  I  found  in  Europe,  among  men  and 
nations  who  wish  only  good  for  the  United 
States,  deep  anxiety  and  fundamental  dis- 
agreement with  our  pKJlicy;  we  were,  they 
felt,  becoming  dangerously  Irrelevant.  Be- 
yond Europe,  in  the  Near  East,  Latin  America, 
Africa  and  the  Indian  subcontinent,  the  di- 
version of  our  attention,  resources  and  ener- 
gies has  seriously  limited  our  capacity  to 
affect  the  course  of  events  and  protect  far 
more  important  national  interests.  The  war 
is  also  diverting  resources  that  might  have 
been  used  to  help  eliminate  American  pov- 
erty, improve  the  education  of  our  children, 
enhance  the  quality  of  our  national  life— ^ 
perhaps  even  to  save  the  nation  from  Internal 
violence  and  chaos.  The  war  has  divided 
Americans  from  each  other,  and  some  from 
their  Government,  In  ways  whose  effects  we 
may  feel  for  years  to  come. 

Thus,  there  is  another  domino  theory,  an- 
other  kind  of  momentum  to  this  war.  The 
mounting  cost  is  an  Increasing  deterrent  to 
action  elsewhere.  Though  portrayed  as  a  nec- 
essary proof  of  our  will  and  ability  to  "keep 
our  commitments,"  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
very  likely  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  In  the 
Congress,  liberals  and  conservatives  alike 
have  firmly  stated  their  conviction  that  the 
United  States  should  never  again  engage  in 
an  effort  like  Vietnam.  Some  would  have  us 
prove  In  Vietnam  that  "wars  of  national  lib- 
eration cannot  succeed."  But  the  longer  the 
conflict  goes  on,  the  more  likely  we  are  to 
"prove"  that  we  will  not  oppose  them  in  the 
future.  Certainly  the  sight  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  nation  so  frustrated  by  one 
of  the  weakest  of  nations  must  hearten  be- 
lievers In  revolutionary  war  and  the  efficacy 
of  Conmiunlst  tactics. 

Growing  awareness  of  these  realities  has  led 
some  to  call  for  a  quicker  end  to  the  war 
through  application  of  greater  military  pow- 
er: the  pursuit  of  total  military  victory.  But 
this  is  a  phantom.  Military  victory  would  re- 
quire that  we  crush  both  our  adversary's 
strength  and  his  will  to  continue  the  battle; 
that  the  forces  from  the  North  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  beyond  the  border;  that  much 
of  Vietnam  be  destroyed  and  its  people  killed; 
that  we  continue  to  occupy  South  Vietnam 
as  long  as  ovir  presence  is  reqiiired  to  ensure 
that  hostilities,  including  Insurgency,  will 
not  be  resumed.  This  will  be  a  very  long  time 
Indeed. 

Despite  the  brave  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
American  forces,  enemy  forces  continue  to 
grow.  Increasing  support  from  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  China  has  g;lven  the  Communist 
forces  a  new  range  of  sophisticated  and  de- 
structive weapons.  Security  in  the  country- 
side depends,  perhaps  more  than  ever,  on  the 
physical  presence  of  American  troops.  The 
South  Vietnamese  Army  etssumes  less  and 
less  of  the  burden,  requiring  us  to  run  harder 
Just  to  prevent  further  deterloraUon.  Yet  our 
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resources  of  planes,  pilots  and  trained  com- 
bat leaders  are  already  under  serious  strain 
everywhere  the  world. 

These  facts  tell  us  that  the  pursuit  of  vic- 
tory would  require  a  massive  new  expansion 
of  the  war.  It  would  mean  rapidly  increasing 
commitments  of  American  forces — to  a  mil- 
lion or  more — the  call-up  of  reserves,  and 
something  close  to  general  mobilization.  It 
would  mean  a  growing  risk  of  widening  war 
with  China,  even  with  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
would  lead,  indeed  already  has  led,  thought- 
less people  to  advocate  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  And  It  would  involve  all  these 
things — commitment,  risk  and  spreading 
destruction — in  pursuit  of  a  goal  that  is  at 
best  uncertain  and  at  worst  unattainable. 

There  is  a  tendency,  bom  of  Impatience 
and  frustration,  to  assume  that  a  freer  exer- 
cise of  our  great  power,  especially  the  de- 
structive power  of  our  Air  Force,  could 
quickly  end  the  war.  But  the  claims  of  air- 
men to  omnipotent  destruction  have  not 
proven  sound  In  the  past.  By  1944,  though 
Berlin  had  lost  two- thirds  of  its  homes  and 
over  a  million  Germans  had  been  lOIled  or 
wounded  by  Allied  bombing,  war  production 
was  three  times  as  great  as  in  1941.  North 
Vietnam,  moreover.  Is  not  an  Industrial  but 
a  peasant  society,  not  seriously  vulnerable  to 
air  attack.  The  port  of  Haiphong,  says  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  is  a  "convenience 
rather  than  a  necessity"  for  imports  and 
could  easily  be  replaced  by  overland  supply 
routes.  Destroying  the  capital  of  Hanoi  would 
mean  little  to  an  enemy  who  defeated  the 
French  without  holding  a  single  major  city. 
(I  visited  Hanoi  when  the  French  held  it.  It 
was  clear  that  holding  the  city  meant  noth- 
ing while  the  Vletmlnh  were  slowly  winning 
the  countryside.)  Bombing  the  cities,  or  the 
dikes  that  keep  the  Red  River  Delta  from 
flooding,  would  amount  to  the  deliberate  de- 
struction of  the  North  Vietnamese  i>eople :  an 
action  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  threat 
they  pose  to  us  and  certain  to  provoke  the 
Justified  condemnation  of  the  world. 

If  the  bombing  cannot  destroy  North 
Vietnam's  capacity  to  fight,  can  It  destroy  its 
will  to  continue?  In  Ethiopia,  Mussolini 
could  not  force  Halle  Selassie  to  surrender 
with  bombing.  Bombing  did  not  have  that 
effect  on  Great  Britain  or  on  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  bombing  seems  to  have 
played  a  part  in  Inducing  Italy  to  surrender 
in  World  War  n.  The  Tokyo  fire  raids  and 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  certainly  were  a 
major  factor  in  the  Japanese  surrender.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  that  bombing  will  or 
will  not  bring  a  country  to  terms.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  as  late  as  August,  1967,  tol^ 
the  Senate  that  "I  have  seen  no  evidence  in 
any  of  the  many  intelligence  reports  that 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  a  less  selective 
(that  Is,  Intensified]  bombing  campaign 
would  change  the  resolve  of  North  Vietnam's 
leaders  or  deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people.  .  .  .  There  is  also 
nothing  in  the  past  reaction  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  leaders  that  would  provide  any 
confidence  that  they  can  be  bombed  to  the 
negotiating  table." 

We  do  know  that  escalation  of  the  bomb- 
ing as  a  solution  to  this  war  has  been  a 
terrible  and  dangerous  illtislon.  Escalation 
is  not  our  sole  prerogative,  but  a  mutual 
activity.  North  Vietnam  cannot  precisely 
duplicate  our  escalations.  But  It  can  match 
our  escalation  where  it  Is  relatively  strong: 
on  the  ground  In  South  Vietnam.  When  we 
began  bombing  the  North,  In  February  of 
1965,  there  was  one  battalion  of  North  Viet- 
namese regulars  confirmed  as  fighting  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  oiir  combat  deaths  num- 
bered In  the  himdreds.  As  we  Introduced 
ground  combat  forces,  the  North  Vietnamese 
also  Increased  their  commitment,  and  the 
the  Vletcong  stepped  up  their  recruitment — 
and  by  the  end  of  1966,  over  6,000  Americans 
bad  died.  In  1967,  both  on  the  ground  and 
In  the  air,  our  escalation  has  been  matched 


by  our  enemies'  acquisition  of  whole  fam- 
ilies of  new  weapons.  Our  combat  deaths 
were  greater  In  the  first  six  months  of  1967 
than  m  all  the  six  previous  years  combmed. 

This  may  be  only  a  foretaste  of  what  Is 
to  come.  Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  feels  that 
it  must  maintain  its  support  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  effort  as  long  as  the  fighting 
continues.  Neither  China  nor  the  Soviet 
Union  can  accept  the  defeat  or  destruction 
of  North  Vietnam;  Jiist  as  our  Govermnent 
feels  it  cannot  abandon  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese. The  Soviet  Union  can  maintain  this 
support  at  little  cost  to  Itself,  meanwhile 
helping  to  seriously  sap  the  strength  of  the 
United  States.  We  can  extend  our  bombing — 
and  the  Soviets  can  give  N<»th  Vietnam 
rocket-firing  patrol  boats  or  ground-to- 
ground  missiles.  We  can  Introduce  more 
troops — and  the  North  Vietnamese  can 
match  them  with  another  segment  of  their 
regular  army,  only  one-fifth  of  which  has 
thus  far  been  committed  to  combat. 

We  can  invade  the  North — and  thereby 
engage  another  quarter  of  a  million  of  the 
enemy  In  combat;  somewhat  as  if  a  man 
affilcted  with  one  migraine  were  to  request 
another  head  in  which  to  have  a  second.  We 
can  settle  Into  a  "war  of  attrition"  on  the 
Asian  mainland,  where  our  adversary  has  a 
strategic  reserve  of  700  million  Chinese.  In 
1964,  a  former  chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Conunand  told  us  that  an  ultimatum, 
coupled  VTlth  the  bombing  of  selected  mili- 
tary depots,  would  bring  Vietnam  to  Its 
knees  "within  a  few  days":  another  of  the 
promises  of  easy  and  Imminent  victory  that 
have  not  ceased  since  the  French  began  them 
In  1946.  It  Is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect 
that  these  promises  will  no  longer  be  made. 
It  would  be  incredible  If  they  would  any 
longer  be  believed. 

The  third  alternative  Is  a  negotiated 
settlement — as  we  have  known  for  more 
than  two  years,  the  only  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  war.  This  course  is  our  stated 
Government  policy.  This  Is  the  course  that 
I  favor.  Only  negotiations  could  allow  us  to 
end  the  fighting  without  precipitate  with- 
drawal, to  avoid  the  progressive  destruction 
and  weakening  of  South  Vietnam,  and  end 
the  drain  on  our  own  energies  and  resources, 
without  great  damage  to  our  position  In  Asia 
and  the  world. 

Throughout  1966,  the  chances  for  such  ne- 
gotiations were  present.  They  reached  their 
height  in  the  winter  of  1966-67.  At  that 
point,  with  a  false  scent  of  victory  leading 
us  on,  the  United  States  cast  away  what  may 
well  have  been  the  last  best  chance  to  go 
to  the  negotiating  table,  on  terms  we  clearly 
would  have  accepted  before.  The  months  of 
war  that  have  followed  have  been  as  de- 
structive, to  our  own  forces  and  to  North 
Vietnam,  as  all  the  years  of  war  before  1967. 
The  damage,  and  hardening  attitudes,  may 
make  a  negotiated  peace  impossible  for  some 
time  to  come.  An  effort  for  negotiations  now 
may  well  be  rejected. 

But  the  alternatives  to  negotiation  are 
so  unacceptable  that  I  continue  to  believe 
the  effort  should  and  must  be  made.  Ulti- 
mately, no  other  solution  is  possible.  De- 
spite the  killing  and  the  destruction,  we  are 
in  no  better  position  now  than  we  were  a 
year  ago — and  we  will  not  be  In  any  better 
position  a  year  from  now.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  we  should  go  to  negotiations  In  an 
effort  to  reach  a  peac^ul  and  honorable 
settlement.  Perhaps  we  cannot;  but  we  shall 
never  know  until  we  try. 

A  negotiated  settlement  must  be  leas  than 
a  victory  for  either  side.  Both  sides  must 
come  to  any  dlscvission  with  at  least  one 
basic  condition,  one  point  they  will  not 
yield.  For  us,  it  must  be  that  we  will  not 
abandon  South  Vietnam  to  forcible  take- 
over by  a  minority.  For  our  adversaries.  It 
must  be  that  they  will  not  accept  a  settle- 
ment that  leaves  in  the  South  a  hostile  gov- 
ernment, dedicated  to  the  final  physical  de- 


struction of  all  Communist  elements,  refus- 
ing any  economic  cooperation  with  the 
North,  dependent  upon  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  American  military  power. 

PH3r  either  side  to  yield  its  minimum  con- 
ditions would  be  In  fact  to  surrender.  If  we 
intend  to  deny  these  conditions  to  our  ad- 
versaries, then  we  must  defeat  them  com- 
pletely. This  we  should  clearly  understand — 
and  understand  as  well  the  full  costs  of  this 
course,  costs  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
benefits  we  might  attain.  For  wise  policy  is 
a  setting  of  priorities — differentiating  be- 
tween that  which  is  merely  lmp>ort&nt  and 
that  which  is  truly  essential.  And  It  would  be 
both  callous  and  self-indulgent  for  those  of 
us  who  sit  comfortably  at  home  to  form 
policy  without  full,  conscious  knowledge  of 
the  cost  to  others,  young  men  and  women 
and  children,  whose  lives  turn  on  the  ail>- 
stractlons  of  our  discussion. 

For  more  than  two  years,  we  have  pro- 
claimed our  desire  to  negotiate  with  our 
Communist  enemy:  "Anywhere  and  any- 
time," the  President  has  said.  Debate  has 
therefore  centered  on  how  this  desire  Is  to 
be  fulfilled;  most  often  on  whether  to  halt 
the  bombing  of  the  North  How  the  bombing 
came  to  the  center  of  debate  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  negotiations  are  questions  we 
may  begin  to  examine  as  of  the  winter  of 
1966-67.  Hanoi's  previous  position,  known 
as  the  Four  Points,  has  been  regarded  as  un- 
acceptable by  the  United  States.  Our  Inter- 
pretation was  that  It  required  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  recognition  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  (NLF)  as  the  "sole  genuine 
representative"  of  the  Vietnamese  people, 
even  prior  to  discussions. 

In  January  of  1967,  however.  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong  told  Harrison  Sallsb\iry  of 
the  New  York  Times  that  the  Four  Points 
should  be  considered  as  an  agenda  for  dis- 
cussion at  negotiations  rather  than  piecon- 
ditions.  It  was  an  Indication  that  Hanoi  had 
altered  its  position :  from  minimum  demands, 
these  had  become  only  bargaining  points. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Secretary  General  U 
Thant.  Then,  on  January  28,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  North  Vietnam,  Nguyen  Duy 
Trlnh,  said,  "If  the  United  States  really  wants 
talks,  it  must  first  halt  unconditionally  the 
bombing  raids  and  all  other  acts  of  war" 
against  North  Vietnam.  "If  the  bombings 
cease  completely,  good  and  favorable  condi- 
tions will  be  created  for  the  talks."  the  Fco'- 
elgn  Minister  said,  concluding:  "President 
Johnson  said  he  was  only  awaiting  a  sign. 
Well,  he's  had  the  sign."  Of  equally  great 
significance,  the  Interview  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear  that  Hanoi  was  dropping  its 
Four  Points  as  a  precondition  for  negotia- 
tions to  begin. 

Then,  on  a  visit  to  London  that  coincided 
with  the  fo\ir-day  Tet  truce,  Soviet  Premier 
Alexei  Kosygln  Joined  the  Soviet  Union  for 
the  first  time  in  the  public  search  for  peace. 
Kosygln  said  that  the  first  step  "should  be 
the  unconditional  cessation  of  the  bombing 
of  and  all  other  aggressive  acts  against  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam].  As  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
DRV  declared  recently,  this  step  Is  necessary 
to  enable  talks  between  the  DRV  and  the 
United  States  to  take  place.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment welcomes  this  statement  and  regards 
It  as  an  important  and  constructive  proposal 
for  ending  the  war."  Later,  he  went  further, 
referring  to  "only  one  circumstance  which 
must  be  considered.  .  .  .  The  United  States 
of  America  must  \incondltlonally  stop  bomb- 
ings of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  then  it  would  be  possible  to  open  nego- 
tiations to  explore  avenues  of  a  political 
solution.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  constructive  pro-> 
posal  which  makes  It  possible  to  get  out  of 
the  impasse  the  United  States  has  landed  In 
now." 

This  declaration  came  from  a  man  of 
enormous  authority  In  the  Communist  world. 
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vboM  country,  then  and  now,  sustains  North 
Vietnam's  effort.  The  statement  did  not  de- 
mand that  we  withdraw  our  forces,  slow 
down  our  military  effort  on  the  ground,  or 
even  halt  bombing  In  South  Vietnam  or  of 
the  Infiltration  routes  In  Laos.  It  did  not 
demand  any  guarantee  that  we  would  never 
use  our  planes  again  at  any  future  time,  no 
matter  what  our  adversary  did  to  enlarge  hl« 
effort.  There  was  no  demand  that  we  accept 
any  terms  or  conditions,  such  as  the  Pour 
Points,  In  advance  of  talks.  We  were  simply 
informed  that  "to  enable  talks."  we  should 
stop  bombing.  This  message  was  repeated  by 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  in  his  letter  to  President  John- 
son, even  after  the  bombing  had  resimied. 
As  late  as  May,  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  said 
the  statements  "stlU  had  full  value."  And 
there  are  still  Indications,  though  far  less 
clear  and  unequivocal,  that  a  bombing  halt 
would  bring  negotiations. 

We  were  willing  to  do  this  In  1965-66.  when 
we  suspended  the  bombing  for  37  days  with- 
out asking  any  prior  act.  signal,  or  statement 
In  return.  Through  much  of  1967,  our  ad- 
versaries and  their  friends  said  negotiations 
could  begin  on  terms  we  would  have  accepted 
In  1966.  Why  then  did  we  not  try  when  the 
conditions  were  so  much  more  promising? 

One  argument  has  been  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  absolutely  certain  that 
Hanoi  and  Moscow  would  negotiate  If  the 
bombing  were  stopped.  Hanoi's  statements. 
It  has  been  said,  conflict  with  one  another, 
and  some  could  be  read  as  calling  for  a  guar- 
antee that  the  bombing  would  be  perma- 
nenUy  halted  even  before  negotiations  be- 
gan. Examination  of  the  public  statements 
of  Hanoi  and  Moscow  In  January  and  after, 
however,  clearly  Indicates  a  major  shift 
away  from  the  North  Vietnamese  bargain- 
ing position  since  1966.  showing  a  firm  In- 
tention to  come  to  the  conference  table  once 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  suspend- 
ed. In  any  case,  the  varying  Interpretations 
of  the  Communist  statements  need  not  have 
been  serious  obstacles  to  agreement. 

In  the  most  serious  and  urgent  crisis  of 
the  cold  war.  we  moved  toward  peace  by  ac- 
cepting, In  the  way  we  wished  to  Interpret 
It,  that  position  of  our  adversaries  that  con- 
tained the  greatest  hope  of  swift  settlement. 
At  the  height  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
of  1963,  President  Kennedy  received  two  con- 
flicting messages  from  Premier  Khrushchev: 
The  first  offered  to  remove  the  missiles  un- 
der acceptable  conditions;  the  next  day,  the 
demand  was  for  unaccepUble  concessions  In 
return.  President  Kennedy  simply  Ignored 
the  second  statement  and  announced  his 
agreement  to  the  first.  The  crisis  was  thus 
resolved  without  open  conflict.  Such  a  tech- 
nique might  have  yielded  fruitful  results  In 
1967. 

A  second  argument  has  been  that  the 
bombing  is  necessary  to  secure  our  objectives 
In  the  South.  We  began  the  bombing,  as 
President  Johnson  told  us  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
for  three  purposes:  "to  Increase  the  confi- 
dence of  the  brave  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam ...  to  convince  the  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  .  .  .  [that]  we  will  not  be  defeated," 
and  to  reduce  the  flow  of  men  and  supplies 
from  the  North.  But  the  flrst  two  piirposes 
have  already  been  fulfilled  by  the  huge  re- 
soTirces  and  American  lives  committed  to 
South  Vietnam  since  the  bombing  began. 
As  to  the  third  purpose,  "to  slow  down  ag- 
gression," the  Secretary  of  Defense  testified 
in  early  19«7  that  although  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  has  other  values  that  be  sup- 
ports, "I  don't  believe  the  bombing  up  to 
the  present  has  significantly  reduced,  nor 
any  bombing  that  I  would  contemplate  In 
the  future  would  significantly  reduce,  the 
actual  fiow  of  men  and  materials  to  the 
South."  He  was  supported  In  this  view  by 
many  greatly  respected  military  observers. 
Other  military  men  have  since  stated  their 
conviction  that  the  bombing  Is  an  essential 
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handicap  to  North  Vietnamese  Infiltration, 
putting  forward  evidence  that  many  Infil- 
trators die  of  disease  or  bombing  on  the 
long  trail  to  the  South.  But  In  August  of 
1967,  despite  a  considerable  escalation  of  the 
air  war  since  February,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, although  still  supporting  the  bombing, 
estimated  that  while  "ten  to  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  personnel  dispatched  to  the 
South  by  the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  never 
reach  the  battle  area,"  he  also  sUted  that 
only  "about  two  percent  are  casualties 
caused  by  air  attacks." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  bombing 
makes  infiltration  much  more  difficult.  But 
all  of  North  Vietnam  Is  a  long  supply  trail 
that,  as  in  Korea,  has  not  been  severed  from 
the  air.  Again  according  to  Secretary  McNa- 
mara.  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnamese 
forces  in  the  South  require  'significantly 
under  100  tons  a  day"  of  military  materials 
(other  than  food)  from  the  North,  "a  quan- 
tity that  could  be  transported  by  only  a  few 
trucks"— or  even  400  bicycles.  At  any  rate, 
bombing  of  the  infiltration  trails  in  Laos 
would  not  have  been  affected  by  a  halt  In  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Finally  and  most  Importantly,  it  has  been 
argued  that  we  cannot  halt  the  bombing 
without  a  sizable  military  concession  flrst 
being  made  by  our  adversaries:  as  President 
Johnson  put  It  in  his  February  letter  to  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh,  "I  am  prepared  to  order  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing  against  your  country  and  the 
stopping  of  further  augmentation  of  U.S. 
forces  in  South  Vietnam  as  soon  as  I  am 
assured  that  InfiltraUon  into  South  Vietnam 
by  land  and  by  sea  has  stopped."  (In  1966, 
we  had  halted  the  bombing  without  such  a 
demand.) 

Without  further  support  of  any  kind. 
Hanoi's  50.000  regular  troops  in  the  South 
woiUd  be  hard-pressed  and  at  a  significant 
military  disadvantage  before  the  400,000 
Americans  already  there,  especially  since  our 
great  superiority  of  firepower  could  be  Indefi- 
nitely maintained  by  ship  and  plane.  Thus, 
our  February.  1967,  terms,  still  our  ofllclal 
position,  were  in  effect  a  demand  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  withdraw  their  forces,  to 
abandon  the  Vietcorg  in  the  South.  This  was 
qxiite  clearly  xmderstood  in  the  highest  cir- 
cles of  our  Government  at  the  time  In  the 
winter  of  1966-67.  Important  United  States 
officials  felt  we  were  on  the  brink  of  a  mlU- 
tery  victory,  that  our  position  was  consider- 
ably stronger  and  that  of  our  adversaries 
considerably  weaker  than  had  been  true  a 
year  before.  Therefore,  they  thought,  we 
could  afford  to  stiffen  ovlt  position.  And  we 
did. 

Our  public  pronouncements  at  this  time 
were  very  different;  publicly,  we  wanted  "Just 
almost  any  step"  in  retxim  for  a  bombing 
halt.  If  such  a  small  step  is  at  issue,  should 
It  be  allowed  to  determine  such  a  weighty 
matter?  In  fact,  as  was  apparent  from  the 
President's   letter   when  it  was  released   in 

March,  our  actual  demands  have  been  much 
more  serious  than  our  pubUc  statements  have 

Indicated. 

Objective  assessment  of  the  prospects  for 
a  negotiated  settlement  rests  on  clear  anal- 
ysis of  the  minimum  goals  of  both  sides,  our 
adversaries'  as  well  as  our  own.  To  say  that 
North    Vietnam    "cannot"    negotiate    while 
bombs  are  falling  on  Hanoi  Is  not  an  appro- 
bation of  its  refusal  to  come  to  the  confer- 
ence Uble  but  merely  a  prediction  that  as 
long  as  the  bombs  fall,  the  war  will  go  on. 
And  to  say  that  the  bombings  will  not  cease 
until  we  are  "assured  that  infiltration  into 
South   Vietnam   by    land    and    by   sea    has 
stopped"  is  only  to  ensure  that  bombing  and 
infiltration  will  continue,  that  there  will  be 
no  negotiations,  and  that  the  war  will  go  on. 

It  was  for  these  reasons — because  I  felt 
that  the  bombing  of  the  North  was  a  major 
obstacle  to  negotiations,  that  It  could  have 
been  halted  at  a  relatively  small  risk  to  our- 
selves, and  that  a  halt  would  have  demon. 


strated,  to  our  own  people  and  the  world 
our  Interest  In  a  peaceful  solution — that  i 
urged  In  the  winter  of  1966-67  that  we  test 
the  sincerity  of  the  sUtements  by  Premier 
Kosygln  and  the  others  by  halting  the  bomb. 
Ing  and  stating  our  immediate  readiness  to 
negotiate.  I  said  then,  as  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve, that  "the  bombing  of  the  North  can- 
not bring  an  end  to  the  war  in  the  South- 
rather  that  it  may  well  be  prolonging  the 
war."  And  while  I  feel  the  posslbUltles  of 
fruitful  negotiations  to  be  significantly  less 
than  existed  In  the  winter  and  spring  of 
1967,  I  still  feel  the  effort  to  reach  them 
should  be  made. 

Stopping  the  bombing,  however.  Is  not 
peace.  Rather,  it  would  be  only  one  part  of  a 
coordinated  plan  for  negotiations  and  setUe- 
ment.  The  next  step  in  such  a  plan  would 
be  to  ensure  that  negotiations  would  not  be 
used  as  a  device  for  either  side  to  change  the 
military  balance.  It  is  unrealUtlc  to  expect 
the  North  to  cease  Its  present  support  for 
its  own  troops  and  the  Vietcong.  Just  as  It 
would  be  for  us  to  stop  supplying  our  forces 
In  the  South;  but  it  would  be  equally  un- 
realistic  to  expect  that  peace  can  be  discussed 
effectively  or  with  confidence  while  casualties 
mount  and  the  war  gets  bigger.  Immediately 
after  a  halt  In  the  bombing,  and  with  or 
without  specific  agreement  from  the  North 
Vietnamese,  International  teams  under  the 
United  Nations  or  a  strengthened  Interna, 
tional  Control  Commission,  or  even  some 
other  International  group  established  especi- 
ally for  this  purpose,  should  be  asked  to  pro- 
vide  detached  and  objective  Information  to 
the  world  about  any  large  buildup  of  troops 
or  supplies  by  either  side  during  the  peace 
talks.  Then  if  the  failure  of  negotiations, 
coupled  with  the  actions  of  our  adversary, 
made  it  necessary  for  us  to  reexamine  our 
position,  we  would  act  with  far  clearer  in- 
ternational understanding  of  our  motives 
and  necessities. 

Moreover,  once  at  the  conference  table,  our 
problem  would  in  a  sense  be  more  difficult. 
Negotiations  are  not  the  end  of  the  road  but 
only  a  bridge  to  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam. The  negotiators  must  develop  a  pro- 
gram  to  dismantle  the  war:  to  establish  pro- 
cedures for  a  cease-fire,  for  the  laying  down 
of  arms  and  for  the  gradual  withdrawal  of 
foreign  forces — and  all  this  accompanied  by 
the  political  steps  necessary  to  protect  the 
safety  of  all  sides  while  the  war  Is  being  dls- 
mantled. 

It  Is  these  political  steps— the  resolution  of 
South  Vietnam's  tangled  politics— that  have 
always  been  at  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
peaceful  settlement.  Further,  this  question 
Is  central  even  to  the  preliminary  problem  of 
arriving  at  serious  negotiations.  Stopping  the 
bombing  may  bring  Hanoi  to  negotiations 
But  the  NLP  seeks  more  than  a  halt  to  bomb- 
ing In  the  North;  it  seeks  a  role  in  the  South. 
Whether  the  NLF  would  come  to  negotia- 
tions, and  the  position  It  would  take  there 
win  almost  certainly  depend  In  large  part 
on  the  terms  of  political  settiement  that  are 
understood  to  be  possible.  Those  terms— that 
Is,  the  areas  of  possible  compromise,  and  our 
own  goals  in  South  Vietnam— must  there- 
fore first  be  clear  In  our  own  minds. 

What  should  those  terroa  be?  A  mUltary 
victory  la  not  In  sight  fov  anyone.  Any  set- 
tlement must  therefore  be  a  compromise 
that,  however  Imperfect,  would  protect  the 
self-determination  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
Communist  and  non- Communist.  Buddhist 
and  Christian,  should  be  able  to  choose  their 
leaders  and  seek  office  through  peaceful  po- 
litical processes,  iifi  from  external  coercion 
and  Internal  violence.  AU  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  seek  peacefully  a  share  of 
power  and  reapo  islblllty.  preferably  through 
free  elections.  They  should  determine  their 
future  and  tho  nature  of  their  system  and 
resolve  the  question  of  Vietnamese  reunifi- 
cation. 

The  first  step  would  be  for  the  South  Vlet- 
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namese  Government,  as  well  as  other  polit- 
ical elements  not  represented  In  It,  to  begin 
Its  own  discussions  with  the  NLF.  If  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  are  to  settle  their 
own  future,  they  must  at  least  begin  to  talk 
to  each  other.  Undoubtedly,  a  cease-fire 
would  allow  this  process  to  begin  at  the 
village  and  hamlet  level,  aiming  toward  vil- 
lage elections  In  which  all  sides,  Including 
the  NLF,  could  freely  participate. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  United  States 
must  also  be  ready  to  talk  directly  to  all 
parties — not  only  with  Hanoi  but  dlrectiy 
with  the  NLF  in  the  South.  If  the  NLF  men 
are  Independent,  we  should  talk  to  them.  If 
they  are  not.  It  makes  no  difference  that  they 
are  at  the  conference  table  with  North  Viet- 
nam. The  only  objection  to  their  participa- 
tion Is  that  It  would  confer  status  upon 
them.  They  have  already  achieved  more  status 
on  the  battiefield  than  we  could  give  them  at 
the  conference  table. 

It  was  and  Is  essential  that  non-Conunu- 
nlst  Vietnamese  take  a  major  role  In  discus- 
sions leading  to  a  negotiated  settlement,  and 
exert  effective  force  and  Infiuence  in  com- 
petition with  the  NLF  for  future  leadership. 
The  effectiveness  of  their  participation  in 
negotiations  will  largely  depend  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  the  confidence  of 
their  own  people  and  represent  their  aspira- 
tions. Therefore,  the  character  of  the  1967 
elections  Is  undoubtedly  a  handicap  to  fruit- 
ful i>eace  talks.  Had  there  been  a  free  political 
process  during  the  spring  and  simimer  of 
1967.  It  undoubtedly  would  have  broadened 
the  final  government  to  Include  other  ele- 
ments of  South  Vietnamese  society,  thus 
making  it  clear  to  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  that 
they  were  faced  with  a  formidable  negotiat- 
ing adversary,  which  represented  the  choice 
and  objectives  of  the  non-Communist  ma- 
jority in  South  Vietnam.  As  much  as  f>osslble, 
however,  that  opportunity  must  be  reopened: 
most  particularly  by  broadening  the  base  of 
the  present  Saigon  government  and  curbing 
the  arbitrary  use  of  police  powers  and  cen- 
sorship. If  the  present  ruling  group  Is  all 
that  la  allowed  to  compete  with  the  Com- 
munists, the  Vietcong  would  certainly  dom- 
inate the  peace. 

Finally,  a  lasting  settiement  of  the  war 
requires  that  free  elections  open  to  all  would 
ultimately  be  held  and  that  those  who  won 
them  would  take  office.  Confidence  will  de- 
pend on  the  structure  of  government  between 
the  end  of  hostilities  and  elections — perhaps 
a  prolonged  period.  The  Conununlste  would 
fear  a  take-over  by  the  military.  Just  as  we 
might  fear  a  Communist  coup.  Thus,  during 
the  Interim  period  between  the  end  of  hos-. 
unties  and  elections.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  ruling  structure  In  which  both 
sides  have  confidence.  There  are  many  pos- 
sible ways  of  achieving  this.  It  may  be  de- 
sirable to  formulate  a  series  of  International 
guarantees,  agreed  upon  by  the  major  powers 
as  well  as  by  the  combatants,  perhaps  by 
establishing  an  International  supervisory 
force.  To  the  extent  the  South  Vietnamese 
share  in  this  Interim  administration.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  all  Important  elements  In 
the  coiintry  to  have  a  share  of  power  and 
responsibility.  Details  of  an  exact  formula 
must  await  actual  negotiations.  The  impor- 
tant thing  Is  that  It  provide  enforceable  and 
unbreakable  guarantees  against  fraudulent 
elections  and  any  attempt,  by  either  side,  to 
take  power  without  or  despite  the  elections. 
In  any  case.  It  Is  clear  that  unless  we  ac- 
cept the  principle  of  Vietcong  participation 
In  any  Interim  government  structure,  albeit 
under  International  supervision  or  as  part  of 
an  International  framework,  there  Is  little 
hope  for  success  in  any  negotiations.  When 
I  first  made  this  proposal.  In  February  of 
1966.  It  was  attacked  by  some  officials  of  the 
Administration.  The  President's  press  secre- 
tary, however,  later  stated  that  the  United 
States  did  not  foreclose  such  participation. 
It  did  not,  he  said,  guarantee  the  principle 
of  NLF  participation  In  an  Interim  govern- 


ment, but  felt  that  the  Issue  should  be  left 
to  the  negotiators.  This,  In  my  view,  was  a 
step  forward,  though  Insufficient,  e6i>eclaUy 
In  light  of  statements  by  Marshal  Ky  that  he 
would  not  accept  an  NIiF  role  In  the  gov- 
ernment even  as  a  result  of  free  and  fair 
elections. 

The  kind  of  program  I  have  outlined  Is  no 
fixed  or  frozen  formula;  It  Is  a  set  of  sug- 
gestions, to  be  refined  and  revised  by  the 
critical  examination  of  others;  molded  and 
reworked  by  shifting  events,  the  responses 
of  other  nations,  and  the  passions  of  people 
whose  lives  and  homes  are  at  stake.  I  do  be- 
Ueve,  however,  that  it  points  in  a  necessary 
direction. 

It  must  be  said  that  such  a  program  In- 
volves risks.  An  adversary  who  lives  may  per- 
haps fight  another  day.  A  government  that 
is  not  continuously  sheltered  by  American 
military  power  may  be  again  attacked  or  sub- 
verted or  overthrown.  But  these  are  "risks" 
that  we  take  every  day.  In  a  hundred  coun- 
tries In  every  corner  of  every  continent — 
because  we  cannot  occupy  the  world  and  be- 
cause we  do  not  wish  to  become  a  garrison 
state;  and  also  because  we  believe  men  and 
nations  will  not  willingly  choose  to  submit 
to  other  men  from  other  lands. 

I  have  described  the  action  I  believe  our 
Ooveriunent  should  have  taken  earlier  this 
year  because  there  Is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  events  of  all  these  months.  Most 
of  all.  they  teach  us  that  for  either  side  to 
put  off  negotiations.  In  the  hope  of  military 
victory  that  will  avoid  the  later  need  for  com- 
promise. Is  a  tragic  mistake.  The  passage  of 
time  will  cause  costs  and  casualties  to  mount 
on  both  sides,  while  hope  of  a  negotiated 
settlement  is  postponed  to  an  uncertain  fu- 
ture. The  actions  I  have  outlined,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  negotiations  and  a  settlement 
must  be  based.  I  believe  are  still  valid  today. 
But  what  Is  far  less  certain  now  Is  whether 
halting  the  bombing  by  Itself  will  bring  us  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Certainly,  a  mere 
"pause"  of  a  few  days  or  even  weeks  Is  highly 
unlikely  to  bring  us  to  negotiations.  Even 
a  full  halt  in  the  bombing — if  It  Is  not  ac- 
companied by  great  skill,  determination  to 
reach  a  negotiated  settlement,  and,  above 
all.  a  clear  understanding  of  our  own  goals — 
win  not  bring  peace. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  effort  for 
negotiations.  Including  a  halt  In  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam,  should  be  made.  If 
the  passage  of  substantial  time  and  events 
proves  that  our  adversaries  do  not  sincerely 
seek  a  negotiated  solution.  If  discussions 
are  used  only  as  a  pretext  to  enlarge  the 
conflict  In  the  South,  then  we  can  reexam- 
ine our  entire  mlUtary  strategy  in  light  of 
the  changing  nature  of  the  war.  We  should 
be  generous  in  our  search  for  peace;  but 
also  mindful  of  the  precedent  of  Panmun- 
Jom.  We  must  also  realize,  however,  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  any  effort  for  negotia- 
tions will  depend,  more  than  ever,  on  our 
attitude  and  overall  position  at  the  time — 
both  our  public  position  and  that  which 
we  put  forward  in  secret  messages  and  con- 
versations. 

Further,  we  must  realize  that  the  hope  of 
negotiations  depends  also  on  the  position  of 
our  adversaries.  Another  year  of  combat  and 
mounting  destruction  has  almost  certainly 
further  hardened  opinion  in  North  Vietnam, 
much  as  in  the  United  States  it  has  led  to 
successful  calls  for  greater  military  action. 
Now,  almost  every  target  worth  a  bomb  or 
a  rocket  has  been  struck.  None  can  say 
whether  an  offer  not  to  bomb  what  remains 
will  be  regarded  by  the  North  as  worthwhile. 
Much  of  the  population  of  Hanoi  and  Hai- 
phong has  already  been  evacuated. 

Moreover,  there  are  signs  that  our  adver- 
saries feel  the  war  In  the  South  is  going 
favorably  to  their  cause.  They  are  receiving 
Increasing  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Com- 
munist China  has  maintained  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  support  personnel  In  North  Viet- 
nam. There  are  strong  indications  that  they 


have  been  Joined  by  technicians  and  "volun- 
teers" from  other  Communist  nations.  Chi- 
nese airports  are  now  being  used  for  the 
North  Vietnamese  fighter  planes,  and  North 
Koreans  are  flying  them.  Finally,  our  ad- 
vM-sarles  may  feel  that  an  offer  of  negotia- 
tion, so  close  to  our  own  elections,  would 
be  Intended  prlmarUy  for  political  effect  in 
the  United  States — or  that  If  the  offer  is 
serious,  the  terms  will  become  more  favor- 
able as  November.  1968,  gets  closer. 

We  face  an  obdurate  adversary,  fired  with 
hatred  for  the  foreigner,  backed,  however  re- 
luctantly, by  the  great  resources  of  the  So- 
viet Union,  with  the  masses  of  China  loom- 
ing behind.  Our  own  vast  resources,  and 
even  the  great  bravery  of  our  soldiers,  are 
able  only  to  avert  military  defeat.  Yet  they 
do  not  preserve  us  as  we  were,  for  Involve- 
ment and  danger  mount  with  every  new  day. 
Elsewhere,  the  world  goes  on  Increasingly 
apart  from  us,  and  events  of  great  moment 
pass  us  by.  At  home,  we  are  beset  with  dan- 
gers we  hardly  understand,  as  poUtlcal  lead- 
ers speak  of  our  streets  In  a  vocabulary 
learned  from  this  faraway  war. 

But  we  are  not  trapped  and  hop>eless.  We 
are  not  paralyzed.  We  need  not  and  cannot 
allow  the  decisions  of  others  or  the  work- 
ings of  an  inscrutable  fate  to  pull  us  blindly 
ahead.  Nothing  in  our  position  Is  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  often-heard  statement  that 
the  future  Is  all  In  the  hands  of  our  adver- 
saries. Such  fatalism  is  the  worst  surrender 
of  an. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  much  we  can 
do.  beginning  with  a  change  In  attitude.  We 
must  recognize  that  the  struggle  In  the 
South  Is  Just  that — a  struggle  In  the  South. 
Such  a  reassessment  would  reach,  at  the  out- 
set, to  the  question  of  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment: ensuring  Its  broadening  to  include 
now-unrepresented  elements  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people,  such  as  Buddhist  or- 
ganizations, labor  tinlons,  Intellectuals  and 
civilian  political  leaders.  With  such  an  atti- 
tude, we  would  work  to  end  harassment  by 
the  military  and  secret  police,  and  restore 
the  vUlage  and  hamlet  democracy.  This  proc- 
ess would  begin  by  ensuring  that  district 
and  province  chiefs  are  locally  elected  and 
responsible  to  the  people,  ending  the  system 
of  military  appointment  of  these  officials  that 
la  central  to  the  network  of  corruption  and 
mlsgovernment  In  the  countryside. 

Recognition  of  the  war's  real  character 
would  also  ensure  attention  to  a  aerious  pro- 
gram of  social  reform:  not  a  matter  Just  of 
more  billions  In  U3.  aid  but  primarily  of 
Justice  and  decency  within  Vietnamese  so- 
ciety. It  may  be  asked  whether  real  social 
reform  will  not  encounter  strong  resentment 
from  the  mUltary  and  social  ruUng  groups. 
Of  course  It  will,  as  It  has  In  the  past.  But 
If  these  reforms  are  not  Initiated,  there  Is 
little  prospect  of  success  for  our  efforts,  or 
wisdom  or  purpose  for  our  presence.  The 
worst  danger  of  making  this  our  war  Is  that 
our  stake  In  It  becomes  greater  than  that  of 
the  Saigon  government.  But  It  Is  their  war. 
and  they  must  understand  that  refusing  the 
necessary  reforms  win  have  direct  and  severe 
consequences.  President  Kennedy  said  In 
1963 :  "It  Is  their  war.  They  are  the  ones  who 
have  to  win  it  or  lose  it.  We  can  help  them, 
we  can  give  them  equipment,  we  can  send  our 
men  out  there  as  advisers,  but  they  have 
to  win  It.  the  people  of  Vietnam,  against  the 
Commtinlsts."  Similarly,  when  President 
Eisenhower  sent  American  troops  to  Lebanon 
In  1958,  he  ordered  them  to  occupy  only  the 
capital  and  the  main  airport.  "If  the  Leba- 
nese Army  were  unable  to  subdue  the  rebela 
when  we  had  secured  their  capital  and  pro- 
tected their  government,"  he  has  written, 
"we  were  badting  up  a  government  with  so 
little  popular  support  that  we  probably 
should  not  be  there." 

Continued  support  of  a  government  that, 
after  this  long  history  and  our  patient  ef- 
fort still  refuses  reform  is  not  pragmatic  or 
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tough -minded.  It  Is  Ideological  seU-deceptlon 
and  a  surrender  of  American  Interests  to  a 
government  that  without  our  support  would 
not  survive  a  month.  Moreover  these  reforma 
will  be  necessary  whether  or  not  negotiations 
take  place.  In  fact  It  Is  only  genuine  progress 
in  the  South  beginning  at  last  to  attract  the 
support  of  the  people — end  not  greater  de- 
struction In  the  North — that  offers  a  real 
prospect  of  convincing  our  adversaries  that 
an  early  settlement  Is  prudent. 

Recognition  of  the  character  of  the  war 
would  also  affect  our  military  effort,  shifting 
its  emphasis  away  from  attacks  on  the  North 
and  combat  by  American  forces  toward 
greater  reliance  on  South  Vietnamese  action 
in  the  South.  This  means  less  concentration 
on  American  sweeps  and  search  and  destroy 
missions,  and  more  on  physical  protection  of 
the  densely  populated  areas  near  the  coast 
and  the  Mekong  Delta.  If  sweeps  are  con- 
sidered to  have  military  value,  let  them  be 
carried  out  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  A 
greater  share  of  the  military  effort  at  the 
demilitarized  zone  should  be  assumed  by 
the  Vietnamese,  with  American  marines 
being  gradually  relieved.  The  government  of 
South  Vietnam  should  order  the  total  mobi- 
lization that  It  has  so  far  refused  to  put  Into 
effect  and  should  begin  to  draft  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  up  to  now  have  been  able 
to  avoid  service.  Thus,  we  can  serve  our 
stated  obejctlvee,  while  conserving  and  pro- 
tecting American  lives,  limiting  further  de- 
struction of  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
by  Americanii,  and  assuring  real  security  In 
the  Important  areas  of  the  country  now  un- 
der control  by  our  side.  Lowering  oxu'  coat. 
In  money  and  Uvea,  while  making  clear  oxir 
Intention  of  remaining,  U  one  sure  way  of 
convincing  our  adversaries  that  we  can  and 
will  remain  until  a  satisfactory  resolution  Is 
assured. 

Finally,  agony  and  Interest,  the  limited 
nature  of  ova  goals  and  the  formidable  con- 
sequences of  rising  war  combine  to  compel  us 
to  seek  whatever  new  Initiatives  can  resolve 
this  conflict — honorably.  Justly,  consistent 
with  our  alms,  and  In  peace. 

We  owe  no  less  to  ourselves,  to  our  people, 
and  to  those  whose  land  we  both  protect  and 
ravage.  In  that  land,  the  stakes  are  very 
high:  They  are  the  home  of  the  child  In  a 
Jungle  village,  the  hunger  of  a  man  driven 
from  his  farm,  the  Ufs  of  a  young  American 
even  now  preparing  for  the  day's  battle. 
There  U  the  national  Interest,  and  there  Is 
also  human  anguish.  To  protect  the  one  and 
prevent  the  other,  no  effort  Is  too  great  for 
us  to  make. 
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SOCIAL   SECURITY   ACT— WELFARE 
AND  MEDICAID  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
12080,  the  omnibus  social  security  and 
welfare  bill,  by  the  Senate,  Congressman 
Jonathan  Bincham,  of  New  York, 
summed  up  the  feelings  of  many  New 
Yorkers  and  many  people  around  the 
country  about  the  welfare  and  medicaid 
provisions  of  the  House-passed  bill  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  letter 
was  helpful  and  articulate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  it  inserted  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NovEiCBER  2,  1967. 
Hon.  RussKLL  Long, 
Chairman,  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mk.  Chaxsman:  I  am  writing  as  a 
Congressman  from  New  York,  to  urge  favor- 


able consideration  for  the  amendments  of- 
fered by  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  to  HR 
12080,  particularly  those  deaUng  with 
Medicaid  and  welfare. 

While  I  "oelleve  that  the  level  of  annuity 
benefits  must  be  raised  substantially  beyond 
the  levels  provided  in  HR  12080  If  we  are  to 
provide  our  senior  citizens  with  a  measure 
of  dignity,  I  find  the  Medicaid  and  welfare 
provisions  even  more  vital.  The  progressive 
change  In  these  programs  was  adopted  in 
the  House  over  the  strenuous  objections  of 
several  of  us. 

I  appeared  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  support  of  a  rule  which  would  have 
permitted  the  House  to  consider  liberalizing 
the  bin  as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Unfortunately,  we  were  un* 
successful.  HR  12080  would  not  only  place 
enormous  burdens  on  an  already  overloaded 
welfare  program  In  New  York  but  the 
Medicaid  revisions  would  imperil  the  exist- 
ing State  program  on  which  millions  of  New 
Yorkers  now  depend.  In  effect,  the  cutback 
would  either  require  a  retrenchment  of  the 
program  or  entail  such  additional  outlays 
of  State  and  local  funds  as  threaten  to 
nomlcally  feasible  products. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  refuse  federal  assistance 
to  Institute  a  program;  it  Is  another  to  with- 
draw it  after  It  has  been  in  operation.  Wliat 
Congress  would  be  doing  if  it  falls  to  modify 
the  House  version  Is  to  tell  millions  of  cit- 
izens living  In  the  shade  of  poverty  that  our 
country  has  more  Important  programs  than 
to  alleviate  pain,  disability  and  hunger. 

I  urge  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
reject  the  restrictions  of  the  House  Bill  by 
enacting  the  modest  amendments  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Senator 
Kennedy. 

Sincerely, 

Jonathan  B.  Bincham, 

3f  ember  of  Congress. 


MALNUTRITION  AS  AN  OBSTACLE 
TO  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  discussions  of  our 
food-for-peace  program,  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  recently  on  self- 
help,  and  properly  so.  The  war  against 
hunger  cannot  be  won  unless  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  less  developed  na- 
tions is  put  to  its  best  use. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  In  some  quar- 
ters to  dismiss  some  of  the  world's  more 
unfortunate  people  as  lazy  and  undeserv- 
ing when  they  are  actually  trapped  in  a 
cycle  of  malnutrition.  They  are  Incapable 
of  breaking  out  of  the  resulting  weakness 
and  lethargy  until  they  have  been  pro- 
vided with  enough  food  to  be  capable  of 
self-help. 

In  some  nations,  where  large  sectors  of 
the  population  have  been  permanently 
handicapped  mentally  or  physically  by 
malnutrition  in  childhood,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assist  them  in  bringing  on  a 
new,  healthy  and  alert  generation  of  ade- 
qiiately  noiu-ished  citizens  capable  of 
self-reliance. 

The  effect  of  malnutrition  on  less  for- 
tunate peoples  of  the  world,  and  on  na- 
tional development  efforts,  is  well  de- 
scribed and  discussed  in  an  article  In  the 
October  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs,  written 
by  Dr.  Alan  D.  Berg. 

Dr.  Berg  Is  director  of  the  food  re- 
sources division  of  our  AID  mission  In 
India.  He  knows  the  problems  of  mal- 
nutrition firsthand. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  include  Dr.  Berg's  fine  article  in 
the  Record,  and  I  recommend  It  to  my 


colleagues  concerned  with  food  aid  as  a 
major  factor  in  the  development  process. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MalN  UIKITION     AND     NATIONAL     DEVELOPMENT 

(By  Alan  D.  Berg) 
New  evidence  suggesting  a  relationship  be- 
tween malnutrition  and  mental  retardation 
should  be  cause  for  major  policy  concern 
in  a  number  of  world  capitals.  The  recogni- 
tion that  malnourished  children  may  emerge 
from  childhood  lacking  the  ability  to  reach 
their  full  genetic  Intellectual  potential  in- 
troduces a  new  and  perhaps  frightening  note 
Into  theories  of  national  development. 

The  Implications  are  ominous.  For  many 
years  we  have  assumed  that,  given  educa- 
tional opportunities  and  environmental  ad- 
vantages, each  normally  born  Infant  has 
every  prospect  of  growing  up  to  be  bright  and 
productive.  It  Is  now  suggested  that  mal- 
nourished cbUdren  may  be  basically  dull. 
The  significance  of  this  can  be  appreciated 
when  we  recognize  that  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  of  most  developing 
countries  are  now  suffering  from  some  degree 
of  malnutrition. 

The  relationship  of  malnutrition  to  mental 
growth  dramatizes  the  issue.  However,  the 
insidious  drain  of  malnutrition  on  national 
development  takes  other  significant  forms. 
Half  the  deaths  in  the  developing  countries 
occur  among  children  under  six  years  of  age. 
In  certain  African  countries,  Libya  for  exam- 
ple, a  mother  must  have  five  children  to 
assure  that  one  reaches  the  age  of  fifteen. 
In  Northeast  Brazil,  48  percent  do  not  sur- 
vive the  first  year  of  life;  by  the  age  of  four. 
63  percent  have  succumbed.  In  parts  of 
Southeast  Asia,  40  percent  of  the  children 
die  of  disease  in  their  first  four  years.  This 
Is  a  proportion  of  deaths  not  reached  in  the 
United  States  until  the  age  of  sixty. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  child  deaths 
are  attributed  to  Infectious  diseases.  Yet 
most  of  these  diseases  are  relatively  minor 
childhood  ailments.  The  cause  of  the  death, 
we  now  know,  Is  not  the  Infection  Itself, 
but  usually  the  malnourished  condition  of 
the  child  when  he  contracted  it.  In  other 
words,  malnutrition  debilitates  the  body  to 
such  a  degree  that  It  Is  Incapable  of  resisting 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  passing  Infection. 
In  a  country  like  Ecuador,  child  death  due  to 
measles  Is  more  than  300  times  greater  (per 
thousand  of  population)  than  In  North 
America.  Whooping  cough  is  still  a  major 
killer  m  much  of  the  world. 

Similarly,  such  childhood  diseases  as 
chicken  pox  are  often  fatal  because  of  the 
child's  malnourished  condition. 

For  a  sizable  portion  of  the  survivors,  mal- 
nutrition permanently  retards  physical 
growth.  In  many  countries  the  average 
twelve-year  old  has  the  physical  stature  of 
an  eight-year  old  In  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica. Indian  nutritionist  Dr.  C.  Oopalan  re- 
ports that  80  percent  of  preschool-aged  chil- 
dren in  the  rural  areas  of  his  country  suffer 
from  malnutritlonal  dwarfism.  The  effect  of 
this  on  productivity  and  the  limits  It  places 
on  the  Individual's  potential  contribution  to 
his  society  are  obvious. 

An  Increasing  body  of  evidence  now  sug- 
gests a  similar  relationship  between  malnu- 
trition in  the  early  years  and  mental  re- 
tardation. During  the  months  of  breast  feed- 
ing, children  from  the  poorest  areas  grow  at 
a  rate  comparable  to  the  best  nourished 
children  elsewhere.  Usually  after  six  months 
of  age,  however,  when  breast  milk  Is  no 
longer  a  sufficient  source  of  protein,  growth 
is  progressively  retarded. 

The  result  Is  an  Important  and  Irretriev- 
able lose  of  learning  time  during  the  most 
critical  years  of  intellectual  development. 
Further,  some  prominent  nutritionists  now 
suggest  the  damage  may  be  Irreparable  (as  Is 
acknowledged   In   the  case   of   physical   re- 
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tardatlon),  even  In  the  unlikely  prospect 
that  today's  malnourished  child  eventually 
has  access  to  proper  nutrients.  Dr.  Joaquin 
Cravloto  of  Mexico,  a  pioneer  and  leading 
researcher  In  the  field,  says  "sufficient  evi- 
dence Is  already  available  to  show  that 
chances  of  permanent  damage  are  high." 
n 

What  does  this  mean  to  national  develop- 
ment? How  much  more  productive  Is  a  prop- 
erly nourished  man?  How  much  more  will  a 
man  with  full  mental  and  physical  capac- 
ities contribute  to  his  society?  Conversely, 
what  are  the  costs  to  the  society  of  malnu- 
trition in  the  form  of  medical  treatment, 
welfare-type  relief  and  waste  through  death 
of  those  who  have  a  limited  number  of  pro- 
ductive years?  What  would  be  the  coet/bene- 
fit  radio  of  a  $10  million  Investment  in  food 
enrichment,  for  example,  as  compared  to 
other  forms  of  development  expenditure,  e.g- 
spending  the  $10  million  for  fertilizer  or 
dams  or  roads  or  schools?  What,  In  fact.  Is 
the  relationship  of  malnutrition  to  develop- 
ment— or,  more  specifically,  what  are  the 
economics  of  malnutrition? 

Unfortunately,  little  research  has  been 
directed  to  these  questions.  The  scattering 
of  peripheral  studies,  however,  leads  to  cer- 
tain Inferences  worth  noting : 

1.  Limited  life  expectancy  brought  about 
by  malnutrition  limits  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive years.  Recent  calculations  by  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Campbell  show  that  the  typical  worker 
of  Southeast  Brazil  will — ^because  of  Im- 
proved health  and  resulting  Increased  aver- 
age life  expectancy — produce  nearly  five 
times  as  much  during  his  lifetime  as  the 
averetge  person  born  In  nutritionally  deficient 
Northeast  Brazil.  Where  malnutrition  reduces 
life  expectancy,  the  cost  to  society  for  educa- 
tion and  other  supporting  expenses  through 
the  pre-productlve  years  becomes  propor- 
tionately more  costly  per  year  of  productive 
output. 

2.  Malnutrition  decreases  a  worker's  pro- 
ductivity. The  body,  weak  from  lack  of  prop- 
er nutrients,  protects  Itself  by  avoiding  the 
expenditure  of  energy.  This  results  in  apathy, 
lethargy  and  lack  of  initiative — character- 
istics commonly  found  in  poorly  fed  groups 
in  protein-deficient  countries.  In  the  past, 
this  apparent  sluggishness  was  frequently  at- 
tributed to  laziness,  indolence  or  other  so- 
called  "ethnic  traits."  The  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  now  reports  that  those 
countries  vrith  the  lowest  per  capita  dally 
protein  (and  caloric)  consumption  are  also 
those  with  lowest  productivity.  An  interest- 
ing demonstration  of  the  relationship  was 
noted  during  the  construction  of  the  Paa 
American  Highway.  The  disappointing  out- 
put of  local  laborers  was  quickly  remedied 
with  the  Introduction  of  three  well-balanced 
dally  meals.  Wlthla  a  few  months,  workers 
averaged  an  increase  in  concrete  paving  from 
1.8  to  S.9  cubic  yards  per  day. 

3.  Malnutrition  lowers  a  worker's  resist- 
ance to  disease  and,  relatedly.  Increases  his 
rate  of  absenteeism  from  the  Job.  Further, 
accident  rates  are  higher  among  those  who 
tire  quickly  due  to  malnutrition.  A  study  of 
the  old  East  African  Carrier  Corps  repwrted 
that  those  laborers  who  supplemented  their 
rations  with  herbs  and  green  leaves  showed 
a  lower  hospitalization  rate — 10  percent  com- 
pared to  40  percent  for  those  who  did  not. 

4.  The  medical  costs  necessary  to  treat 
the  effects  of  malnutrition — either  through 
hospitals  or  health  centers — are  many  times 
greater  than  the  cost  of  providing  the  neces- 
sary nutrients  to  prevent  the  malnutrition 
initially.  One  estimate,  in  Guatemala,  Is  that 
the  cost  of  90  days  of  hospitalization  for 
each  case  arising  from  Inadequate  nutrition 
Is  $600,  compared  to  an  annual  cost  of  $7 
to  $10  to  prevent  the  malnutrition  in  the 
first  place. 

5.  Certain  nutritional  deficiencies,  such  as 
acute,  vltamln-A  deficiency  which  results  In 
blindness,   limit   opportunities  for   produc- 


tivity. In  India  alone  there  are  at  least  one 
million  preventable  cases  of  blindness  at- 
tributable to  this  cause  tUone.  In  East  Paki- 
stan, 60,000  children  every  year  are  threat- 
ened with  a  possible  lifetime  of  blindness 
due  to  their  precariously  low  vltamln-A  in- 
take, "nie  blUxd  have  few  opportunities  to 
contribute  to  society  and,  in  one  form  or 
another,  they  usually  become  a  drain  on  that 
society.  Yet  for  a  few  pennies  a  year,  this 
blindness  could  easily  be  prevented. 

The  Philippine  Government  is  attempting 
to  pin  a  cost  tag  on  Its  major  diseases.  To 
arrive  at  a  figxu*.  It  combines  production 
loss,  manpower  fatality  loss,  cost  of  medical 
care  and  burial  expenses.  Using  this  calcula- 
tion, total  economic  loss  per  year  for  berl  berl, 
for  example.  Is  estimated  to  be  more  than  44 
million  pesos  ($11  million).  This  Is  only  for 
those  cases  reported  or  recognized.  Probably 
there  are  many  others. 

The  late  Dr.  R.  R.  Williams,  synthesizer 
of  thiamine,  reported:  "Deficiency  diseases 
are  extremely  insldiotis  In  that  they  are  sap- 
ping the  vitality  of  Asians  to  an  unknown 
degree.  My  conviction  Is  that  there  are  scores 
of  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions.  In 
Asia  who  are  suffering  from  mild  bert  berl. 
and  have  done  so  for  years,  and  they  still  do 
not  know  they  have  it.  ...  As  a  drain  on  the 
vitality  of  many  people  who  suppose  they  are 
well,  the  deficiency  diseases  are  a  tremendous 
handicap  to  the  struggling  millions  of  Asia."  » 
Interestingly,  due  to  Dr.  Williams'  discovery, 
berl  beri  could  be  significantly  controlled. 
Experimental  enrichment  of  rice  in  seven 
municipalities  In  Bataan  was  responsible 
for  a  76  percent  to  94  percent  decline  of  the 
disease.  In  one  year,  the  beri  beri  fatality 
rate  fell  to  a  tenth  of  what  It  had  been. 

A  cursory  look  at  some  of  the  other  litera- 
ture suggests:  In  Newfoundland,  compulsory 
enrichment  of  fiour  Is  credited  with  a  strik- 
ing 40  percent  decline  in  Infant  mortality. 
In  Madagascar,  a  sugar  refinery  is  reported 
to  have  reduced  the  turnover  rate  of  migrant 
labor  from  60  percent  to  6  percent  by  the 
introduction  of  a  balanced  cooked  meal.  In 
Indo-Chlna  during  World  War  n,  study  of 
a  rubber  plantation  showed  that  there  was 
a  50  percent  increase  In  work  output  after 
the  opening  of  a  canteen  which  provided  a 
liberal  diet.  In  Costa  Rica,  a  public  works 
project  showed  over  three  years  an  Increase 
m  work  output — from  240  to  1,167  cubic  me- 
ters of  earth  moved  per  man  per  day — pri- 
marily as  a  result  of  Improved  sanitation  and 
provision  of  substantial  meals  to  the  laborers. 
Other  studies  In  Uganda,'  Kenya,  Brazil  and 
the  old  Belgian  Congo  come  to  comparable 
conclusions. 

Apparently,  no  one  has  computed  the  mon- 
etary loss  to  economic  development  caused 
by  malnutrition,  but  one  can  be  sure  It  Is 
considerable.  Mr.  George  Verghese,  Informa- 
tion Advisor  to  India's  Prime  Minister,  re- 
cently reported  after  a  trip  to  drought- 
plagued  Bihar  that  "It  Is  quite  common  to 
be  told  that  the  people  are  lazy,  Indolent, 
stupid.  Angry  words,  but  true — and  the  re- 
sult of  malnutrition  over  several  generations. 
.  .  .  The  economic  cost  to  the  nation  of  the 
consequent  human  Inefficiency  has  never 
been  calculated.  It  must  run  to  hundreds  of 
crores  of  rupees  [hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars] each  year " 

in 

Although  malnutrition  is  brought  about 
by  a  number  of  dietary  deficiencies,  the  most 
serious  and  challenging  to  scientists  at  the 
moment  Is  the  inadequacy  of  protein — the 
critical  nutrient  for  both  physical  and  mental 
growth.  Protein  need  cannot  be  divorced  from 
general  food  intake — but  once  the  minimum 
number  of  calories  Is  available  to  sustain  life. 
It  Is  the  quality  of  the  food  which  becomes 
all-Important. 


1  Federation  of  American  Society  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology,  Proceedings,  n.  20,  1961 
(Supplement  7:  323). 


Dr.  Aaron  Altschul,  the  protein  chemist, 
has  calculated  that  more  than  half  of  the 
80-odd  million  tons  of  protein  consumed  In 
the  world  every  year  Is  In  the  form  of  grain — 
not  because  grain  Is  so  high  in  protein  (on 
the  order  of  10  percent)  but  because  wheat, 
rice,  com  and  other  grains  are  consumed  in 
such  enormous  quantities.  If  one  could  some- 
how enhance  the  protein  quality  of  this 
grain,  considerable  progress  could  be  made 
in  the  battle  against  protein  malnutrition. 

The  value  of  protein  In  foods  varies  widely. 
It  depends  on  a  series  of  so-called  "essential 
amino  acids" — the  value  of  the  protein  being 
only  as  great  as  the  smallest  of  these.  E:n- 
vlslonlng  this  as  a  bar  chart,  with  a  num- 
ber of  tall  bars  and  one  short  one,  the  value 
of  the  total  protein  is  only  as  great  as  the 
shortest  bar.  The  rest  Is  wasted.  In  the  case 
of  most  cereal  grains,  this  limiting  amino 
acid  is  lysine. 

In  one  of  the  most  significant  scientific 
discoveries  of  this  generation.  Dr.  Edwin 
Mertz  and  his  associates  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity recently  developed,  through  genetic 
selection,  a  strain  of  com  with  a  substantially 
Increased  lysine  content.  As  a  result,  the 
protein  value  of  com  can  be  nearly  doubled — 
i.e.  corn  may  provide  a  source  of  protein  al- 
most as  good  as  milk.  Presumably  this  genetic 
approach  to  protein  Improvement  can  be 
applied  also  to  rice,  wheat  and  other  grains. 
Tests  are  now  being  conducted  in  several 
countries  to  see  whether  such  application  Is 
possible.  As  significant  as  such  steps  may  be, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  even  imder  the 
best  of  circvimstances,  the  world  is  still  a 
number  of  years  away  from  growing  a  sufll- 
clent  quantity  of  such  hlgh-proteln  seed  to 
make  the  Iclnd  of  Impact  required  now. 

Happily,  a  short  cut  may  be  possible — that 
Is,  by  adding  nutrients  synthetically.  The 
technology  now  exists  to  Incorporate  amino 
acids  such  as  lysine  during  milling  or  by 
treating  the  whole  grain.  In  processed  foods. 
the  system  is  even  simpler.  In  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  a  few  commercial  firms  are 
already  adding  lysine  to  breakfast  cereals, 
drinks,  breads  and  soups. 

A  number  of  other  possibilities  also  are 
under  study.  Many  of  them  are  based  on  the 
notion  that  Inexpensive  oil  seeds — such  as 
peanut,  cottonseed,  chickpea,  soybean, 
sesame,  sunfiower  and  cocoanut — if  processed 
and  formulated  Into  acceptable  foods,  can 
meet  a  protein  requirement  at  considerably 
less  cost  than  milk.  (MUk  Is  a  luxury  that 
most  people  in  developing  countries  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  for  many  years.) 

After  the  oil  Is  extracted  from  these  seeds, 
little  use  Is  made  of  the  residue  for  human 
feeding.  Yet  this  material,  properly  processed, 
contains  up  to  60  percent  good  quality  pro- 
tein suitable  for  the  human  diet — particular- 
ly if  combined  with  other  foods.  The  cost  of 
oilseed  protein  is  well  under  one-fourth  that 
of  dry  milk,  and  less  than  a  tenth  that  of 
most  other  animal  protein.  The  present  sup- 
ply of  oilseed  meal  alone,  properly  processed, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  more  than  twice, 
the  world's  total  protein  deficit. 

This  oilseed  principle  has  been  employed 
by  a  number  of  companies  In  various  coun- 
tries to  produce  a  variety  of  commercial,  low- 
cost,  protein  products.  The  most  successful 
of  these  Is  Vltasoy.  a  soy-based  Hong  Kong 
beverage  sold  in  a  typical  soft-drink  bottle 
and  g^ven  a  typical  soft-drink  promotion.  Its 
sales  keep  pace  with  the  major  International 
soft  drinks,  and  It  outsells  all  others  in  the 
Hong  Kong  market.  In  South  Africa,  a  line  of 
foods.  Including  soups,  candies,  beverages 
and  cereals,  under  the  label  Pronutro,  has 
been  commercially  successful — multiplying 
Its  sales  ten  times  In  the  past  two  years.  And 
In  Latin  America,  Incaparlna — a  cottonseed- 
based  beverage  patterned  after  the  atole.  a 
drink  the  Mayan  Indians  have  taken  for  cen- 
turies— has  begun  after  years  of  development 
(and  evangelism  by  the  Quaker  Oots  Com- 
pany) to  be  accepted. 
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There  is  not  a  conspicuous  number  of  such 
projects.  There  has  been  enough  experience, 
however,  to  conclude  that  certeln  elements 
are  essential  to  success:  the  product  must  be 
palatable;  it  must  be  inexpensive;  it  should 
be  similar,  if  possible,  to  products  already 
known;  it  should  Incorporate  ingredients  that 
are  locally  available  (or  potentially  so);  it 
must  be  nutritionally  potent. 

Although  this  approach  offers  exciting  pos- 
sibilities, its  significance  should  not  be 
viewed  out  of  context.  The  claim  of  some  food 
scientists  that  this  is  the  answer  to  the  pro- 
tein problem  is  perhaps  a  bit  optimistic — at 
least  for  the  present.  Although  the  commer- 
cialized, formiUated  protein  food  can  be  of 
significant  value  to  the  urban  poor,  it  offers 
less  hope  to  the  malnourished  multitudes  liv- 
ing in  non-monetized  rural  areas. 

Another  Interesting  use  of  oilseeds  In  some 
countries  could  be  the  "toning  of  milk."  In 
India,  for  example,  the  butterfat  content  of 
buffalo  milk  U  more  than  double  that  of 
cow's  milk.  By  adding  additional  protein,  one 
can  dilute  the  butterfat  content  and  stretch 
the  available  milk  supply.  Toning  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  past  with  non-fat  dry 
milk — now  unfortunately  in  short  supply 
throughout  the  world.  However,  Indian  food 
sclentUts  have  devised  the  technology  to  use 
oilseed  Isolate  in  place  of  powdered  milk— at 
considerable  economy. 

RecenUy  much  attention  has  also  been 
given  to  fish  protein  concentrate,  another 
good  and  Inexpensive  protein  suitable  for  In- 
fants. The  development  of  PJ>.C.  has  followed 
a  rocky  road— especially  in  the  United  States. 
However,  even  here  the  earlier  esthetic  objec- 
tion to  consxmiing  the  whole  fish  apparently 
has  now  been  overcome.  The  same  Is  true  of 
various  technical  obstacles,  as  U  reflected  in 
the  recent  approval  of  two  P.P.c.  processes 
by  the  tJ.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 
FUh  is  the  moet  underutilized  conventional 
food  source— accounting  for  only  i  percent 
of  the  world's  total  food  conaiunptlon.  As- 
suming that  widespread  cultural  and  reli- 
gious taboos  can  be  overcome,  the  use  of  fish 
In   combaUng   malnutrition   has    great   po- 

A  number  of  other  protein  discoveries 
have  been  made  of  late — some  at  this  point 
laboratory  curiosities,  others  verging  on 
science  Action.  But  their  potenUal  Is  too  Im- 
portant to  overlook.  Receiving  considerable 
attention  is  the  prospect  of  producing  edi- 
ble protein  by  growing  single-cell  organisms 
on  natural  gas.  petroleum,  vegetable  wastes 
or  even  coal.  The  Dutch  Shell  Group  for 
example,  has  found  a  bacterium  which  uses 
methane,  a  natural  gas.  as  Its  sole  source  of 
energy  for  reproduction.  These  bacteria  con- 
tain  about  60  percent  protein,  and,  accord- 
ing to  U.S.  nutritionist  Dr.  Nevln  Scrimshaw 
"There  is  little  doubt  that  wholesome  and 
nutritious  single  cell  products  utilizing  en- 
ergy from  petroleum  or  natural  gas  can  be 
developed  and  produced  in  almost  unlimited 
quantities  within  a  decade."  '  Some  sclentUts 
are  talking  in  terms  of  three  to  five  years 
Already,  two  million  pounds  of  petroleum- 
based  feed  are  being  used  to  fatten  cattle  and 
poultry  in  a  Russian  research  project  A 
similar  "petroleum  diet"  experiment  is  being 
conducted  with  pigs  in  Nigeria. 

The  potential  advantages  are  many:  the 
relaUve  abundance  of  petroleum,  even  in 
food-short  countries;  the  Independence  from 
climaUc  uncertainties;  the  small  space  re- 
quirement; the  need  for  only  a  few  tech- 
nicians; and  the  rapid  growth  rate.  All  these 
suggest  the  poMlblllty  of  unlimited  man- 
made  protein  production.  Most  of  the  world's 
large  petroleum  companies  are  deeply  en- 
grossed in  protein  projects.  Some  are  actively 

'"Increasing  the  Production  and  Human 
Use  of  Protein."  Working  Paper  for  U.N.  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  the  Application  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  to  Development  Oc- 
tober 5,  1966,  p.  31. 


collaborating  with  major  food  companies 

such  as  the  current  Esso/Ncstl*  liaison.  The 
president  of  Gulf  Oil  recently  predicted  that 
protein  food  will  become  a  significant  by- 
product of  the  oil  industry. 

Scientific  imagination  has  gone  further. 
"Milk"  has  been  produced  from  water-soaked 
leaves.  Seaweed  and  algae  are  other  protein 
possibilities  currently  being  examined.  (A 
French  company  recently  discovered  an 
entire  West  African  village  successfully  us- 
ing algae  as  its  basic  protein  source.)  Much 
work  remains,  however,  to  improve  palat- 
ablllty  and  to  find  ways  of  producing  eco- 
nomically feasible  products. 

rv 
Required   changes   of   food    habits,    IndU- 
pensable  to  the  success  of  many  of  the  above 
approaches,  present  an  imposing  obstacle. 

Although  there  Is  an  Important  correlation 
between  dietary  standards  and  per  capita 
Income,  food  habits  also  have  deep  psycho- 
logical roots  and  are  associated  with  love, 
affection,  warmth,  self-image  and  social 
prestige.  As  a  result,  there  is  perhaps  no 
aspect  of  personal  life  less  flexible  than  one's 
eating  pattern.  Behavioral  studies  of  Tuni- 
sian immigrants  to  Prance  demonstrated 
that  changes  in  their  food  habits  occurred 
long  after  they  had  accepted  the  language 
and  newspapers  of  their  adopted  country. 
Change  comes  hard,  even  among  the  moet 
sophisticated  elements  of  society.  How  many 
doctors,  for  example,  have  altered  their 
breakfast  habits — their  consumption  of  eggs, 
butter,  cream,  sugar  (and  the  after-break- 
fast cigarette)  in  the  face  of  health  warn- 
ings circulated  in  recent  years?  ResUtance 
to  change  is  even  stronger  in  traditional 
societies  lacking  the  advantages  of  extensive 
communications. 

To  bypass  what  Dr.  Margaret  Mead  refers 
to  as  "the  irrational  rigidity"  of  inadequate 
diets,  one  might  conclude  that,  when  pos- 
sible, emphasis  should  be  placed  on  food 
fortlflcatlon  and  the  development  and  mul- 
tiplication of  new  varieties  of  high-protein 
seed.  Neither  the  color,  texture  nor  taste  of 
the  food  need  be  affected.  Similarly,  no 
change  would  be  required  In  existing  buying, 
cooking  or  eating  habits. 

This  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  other 
approaches  or  for  a  strong  educational  effort. 
In  Africa,  for  example,  some  believe  that 
mangoes  produce  Jaundice.  In  India,  one 
of  the  few  foods  accepted  throughout  the 
country  Is  dal,  very  high  in  protein,  but 
rarely  fed  to  the  weaning  Infant  because  of 
unfounded  fears  that  it  will  cause  digestive 
problems  and  eventual  death.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  necessary  protein  to  keep  the 
child  healthy  is  literally  in  the  mother's 
possession.  Yet  dal  typically  is  fed  only  to 
adults  of  the  family— even  though  the  pro- 
tein requirements  of  the  infant  are  two  and 
one-half  times  greater  per  kilo  of  body 
weight. 

In  a  fascinating  study  of  changes  In  Is- 
raeli food  habits.  Dr.  Sarah  Bavly  concluded 
that  the  most  Important  influence  in  the 
introduction  of  new  foods — weighed  against 
the  influence  of  newspapers,  radio,  husbands, 
neighbors,  etc.— is  the  exposure  of  the  child 
to  nutriUon  educaUon  In  school.  Second  In 
rank  is  the  provision  of  a  school  lunch,  even 
without  formal  nutrition  instruction. 

The  large  programs  of  child  feeding  now 
under  way  In  most  developing  countries  are 
themselves  helping  to  Improve  standards  of 
nutrition — but  many  believe  they  could  be 
accomplishing  more.  Unfortunately,  such 
programs  frequently  connote  relief  or  charity. 
As  a  result,  the  food  is  usually  provided  as 
an  end  In  Itself,  rather  than  to  accomplish 
other  Important  goals — vis.  Intentionally 
reorienting  eating  habits.  Incorporating 
nutrition  education  Into  the  curriculum,  en- 
couraging the  use  of  local  commodities,  and 
helping  to  establish  the  necessary  agencies 
to  oontinue  a  program  after  current  spon- 
sors nc  longer  are  Involved. 
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In  the  critical  role  played  by  agriculture 
in  economic  development,  primary  atten- 
tion is  and  should  be  given  to  greater  farm 
yields.  However,  the  need  for  more  attention 
to  the  qualitative  side  of  food  production  la 
becoming  increasingly  apparent.  Provision  of 
adequate  supplies  of  grain  staples  is  not 
enough,  as  has  been  demonstrated  In  Mexico 
where  the  enormously  successful  campaign 
to  increase  overall  food  production  has  not 
resulted  in  significantly  alleviating  wide- 
spread malnutrition  among  children.  An 
item  on  the  current  agenda  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  implies  that  In 
agricultural  planning,  the  nutritional  needs 
of  the  population  and  particularly  of  the 
preschool  child  should  be  taken  into  account. 

Finally,  no  discussion  of  increasing  protein 
supply  is  appropriate  without  some  mention 
of  the  work  needed  to  prevent  sizable  protein 
loss  to  insects,  rodents  and  mold.  In  India 
this  has  been  estimated  at  up  to  tour  million 
tons  a  year.  Although  there  are  many  ques- 
tions yet  to  be  answered  concerning  the  most 
effective  techniques,  sufllcient  information 
is  already  known — especially  In  the  context 
of  proper  storage  facilities  and  environ- 
mental control — for  major  steps  to  be  taken 
immediately. 

v 

Although  most  of  the  neceasary  resources 
to  combat  malnutrition  may  be  readily  at 
hand,  the  solution  to  this  problem  Is  by 
no  means  simple.  Unlike  the  successful  pro- 
gram to  eradicate  malaria,  more  than  a  can 
of  spray  is  needed  to  conquer  this  more  per- 
nicious enemy.  Malnutrition  U  a  multlfaceted 
problem  requiring  a  coordinated  approach. 
Other  than  in  a  superficial  sense,  this  does 
not  now  exist. 

One  of  the  basic  difficulties  is  the  lack  of 
consensus  among  the  many  disciplines  work- 
ing in  the  field,  and  often  among  many  of 
the  scientists  within  the  same  discipline. 
Malnutrition  is  an  interdisciplinary  problem, 
but  each  dUcipllne— nutriUon,  food  tech- 
nology, health  education,  marketing— tends 
to  be  a  bit  overdisclpllned  in  prescribing  its 
own  solution.  There  is  a  kind  of  unreallsUc 
parochialism  that  prevents  a  clear  view  of 
the  aggregate  problem. 

Another  impediment  is  the  gap  frequenUy 
existing  between  the  scientific  community 
and  the  food  Industry— or  stated  another 
way.  between  the  laboratory  and  the  child's 
stomach.  In  essence,  the  dlfflculty  is  one  of 
mutual  suspicion.  Pood  Industrlalista  fre- 
quently regard  nutritionists  and  food  tech- 
nologUts  as  academic  Ivory-towered  types 
who  lack  any  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  marketing.  The  premium  placed  on  a 
signed  Journal  article  is  generally  much 
greater  than  that  given  for  the  sometimes 
tedious  follow-through  required  to  put  these 
findings  to  use.  In  turn,  food  executives  are 
often  perceived  as  onerous  "profiteers."  or 
at  best  as  "tradesmen."  The  result.  In  many 
countries.  U  a  serious  lack  of  substantive 
collaboration. 

Still  another  dlfflculty  in  many  protein- 
poor  countries  lies  In  the  policy  and  com- 
munications gap  between  government  and 
the  fledgling  food  industry.  In  some  nations, 
policies  relating  to  licensing,  pricing  and 
food  standards  often  cause  Interminable  de- 
lays and  frustration.  The  result  is  a  severe 
inhibition  of  growth.  In  these  countries,  the 
percentage  of  earnings  going  Into  pioneering 
work,  product  development  and  market  test- 
ing is  considerably  smaller  than  It  is  in 
countries  with  fewer  restrictions. 

Thus,  while  promising  nutrition  activities 
are  taking  place  in  a  number  of  countries, 
the  accomplishments  so  far  fall  considerably 
short  of  the  need.  Technologically,  malnu- 
trition con  be  overcome.  The  arduous  and  ex- 
pensive task  of  doing  it  has  hardly  begun. 

The  basic  fact,  perhaps,  is  that  govern- 
ments which  have  discussed  the  need  in 
principle  have  not  faced  up  to  the  magnitude 
of  their  role.  Although  governments  recog- 
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nlze  that  an  educated  populace  Is  Important 
(or  development — and  hence  give  substantial 
support  to  educational  systems — there  is  not 
yet  the  same  awEireness  that  a  well -nourished 
population  has  comparable  importance.  Per- 
haps this  lack  of  governmental  focus  on  the 
Importance  of  nutrition  for  national  growth 
reflects  only  an  Information  gap  between  the 
laboratory  and  the  political  leader  that  will 
be  overcome  In  time.  Meanwhile,  the  conse- 
quences for  national  development  are  In- 
creasingly clear!  Without  Improved  nutrition 
in  the  less  favored  two-thirds  of  the  world, 
the  development  of  human  resources — and 
the  development  of  the  nations  themselves — 
Is  sure  to  be  retarded. 


THE  COASTAL  FISHERMAN 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent article  by  an  Internationally  recog- 
nized and  world  renowned  Seattle 
attorney,  Edward  W.  Allen,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "The  Case  for  the  Coastal  Fish- 
erman" has  just  come  to  my  attention. 

Mr.  Allen  has  long  served  on  the  vari- 
ous international  fishery  commissions 
and  additionally  has  given  great  and 
useful  service  to  this  Nation  in  the  area 
of  international  law. 

His  remarks  emphasize  a  needed  in- 
ternational reevaluation  of  the  ocean 
resources  and  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  the 
rational  harvest  and  conservation  of  the 
ocean  resources. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Allen's  article  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Case  for  the  Coastal  Pishkxman 
(By  Edward  W.  AUen) 

Shall  coastal  fishery  Jurisdiction  be  ex- 
tended; shall  the  United  Nations  operate  the 
oceans;  or  shall  fisheries  continue  to  plod 
along  as  they  are — these  are  the  three  alter- 
natives set  forth  in  an  Interesting  article  in 
the  July,  1967  issue  of  Western  Fisheries  by 
that  learned  champion  of  tuna.  Dr.  Wllbert 
M.  Chapman.  Of  course,  he  condemns  any 
further  extension  of  coastal  fishery  protec- 
tion and  no  one  could  be  found  more  able 
to  present  the  case  for  the  roving  fleets.  Yet, 
there  Is  ample  room  for  difference  of  opinion.. 

Many  points  are  skillfully  marshalled  by' 
him  but  these  may  very  well  obscure  rather 
than  clarify  consideration  of  the  real  basic 
Issue — iB  It  better  to  have  coastal  fisheries 
protected  by  the  coastal  nations  which  are 
Interested  In  the  perpetuation  of  their  food 
supply  and  the  welfare  of  their  fishermen,  or 
to  have  these  flAherles  open  to  unrestricted 
ex{Uoitatlon  by  roving  fleets  of  foreigners? 
Feu-  that  the  so-called  developing  nations 
mlKht  prefer  to  protect  their  fisheries  Is 
pr(U>ably  responsible  for  opposition  to  pro- 
poses made  to  hold  another  International 
conference  to  reconsider  the  1958  Geneva 
fisherleatreaty. 

The^iyV-^or  "freedom  of  the  seas"  goes  back 
some  three  and  one-half  centuries  when  Hugo 
Grotius,  a  remarkably  able  Dutch  lawyer, 
sought  on  the  one  hand  to  bead  off  the  British 
from  Interfering  with  the  practical  monopoly 
which  the  Dutch  exercised  over  herring  fish- 
ing along  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts, 
and  on  the  other  hand  (being  employed  It 
Is  said  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company) 
wished  to  break  the  monopoly  which  the 
Portuguese  claimed  over  navigating  the 
South  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Oceans.  Al- 
though it  is  Just  as  important  now  as  in  the 
time  of  Grotius  that  freedom  of  navigation 
and  trade  should  be  encouraged,  this  present 
cry  wholly  Ignores  the  revolutionary  changes 


In  fishing  from  the  days  of  sails  and  row- 
boats  to  that  of  the  present  world  circling 
fishery  fleets  with  all  their  speed,  power  and 
modem  equipment.  Protection  for  the  great 
food  resources  of  the  sea  has  now  become  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  question  no  longer  Is  whether  there 
should  be  unlimited  freedom  for  roving  fleets 
of  foreigners  to  destroy  the  fishery  resources 
of  coastal  nations,  but  only  bow  adequate 
protection  can  best  be  procured.  Recent  rec- 
ognition of  the  inherent  difference  between 
freedom  to  navigate  and  freedom  to  fish  has 
opened  the  way. 

As  was  concluded  In  a  recent  article  In  the 
U.S.  Naval  Institute  Proceedings:  "It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  Arm  basis  for 
a  separate  consideration  of  territorial  waters 
and  fisheries."  The  American  Bar  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  reaching  the  same  con- 
clusion in  1964,  and  the  U.S.  Congress  did 
the  same  when,  over  bitter  opposition,  it  en- 
acted the  twelve  mUe  fishery  jurisdiction  bill 
last  year. 

Prior  to  the  recent  escalation  and  reor- 
ganization of  the  fishery  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  no  knowledgeable  per- 
son would  have  suspected  the  department  of 
favoring  extension  of  coastal  fishery  protec- 
tion, so  It  Is  significant  that  In  a  recent 
departmental  review  of  the  fishery  situation 
there  appears  the  following:  "Most  countries 
claiming  a  greater  distance  than  three  miles 
for  their  territorial  sea  have  done  so  In  an 
effort  to  protect  their  coastal  fisheries  re- 
sources." In  other  words,  if  at  Geneva  In  1968 
the  distinction  between  freedom  to  navigate 
and  freedom  to  exploit  fisheries  had  been 
pointed  out  Instead  of  being  obscured  by 
confusion.  It  is  probable  that  this  would  have 
headed  off  unsound  movements  to  widen  the 
territorial  seas,  and  the  protection  of  coastal 
fisheries  might  have  been  considered  on  Its 
merits.  Freedom  of  the  seas  for  the  sound 
basic  purpose  of  navigation  and  trade  would 
therefore  also  have  been  much  better 
preserved. 

In  considering  a  problem  of  this  character. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  so  many  factors 
are  Involved  that  there  can  be  no  perfect 
solution.  Practically  every  prcq>OBal  has  Its 
good  and  bad  points.  All  that  can  be  hoped 
for  Is  that  conclusions  can  be  reached  by 
which  the  good  points  will  outweigh  the  bad 
ones.  Although  there  certainly  is  nothing 
vtTong  with  fishing  for  tuna.  It  would  seem 
by  comparison  that  coastal  fishermen  have 
a  better  case  for  the  protection  of  their 
fisheries  than  the  tuna  rovers  have  for  their 
Invasions. 

Now  that  the  twelve  mile  fishery  principle 
has  been  recognised  both  by  Canada  and  the 
United  States  as  well  as  other  countries,  it 
Is  not  Illogical  to  ask  why  Just  twelve  miles? 
To  be  sure  the  1968  Geneva  conference  (very 
heavily  under  tuna  influemce  in  this  regard) 
said  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  but  Its 
action  is  not  necessarily  conclusive  for  all 
time  even  by  those  nations  that  agreed  to  It. 
Besides,  the  United  States  Senate  attached 
a  reservation  to  Its  ratification  preserving 
this  nation's  assertion  of  "abstention,"  and 
abstention  Is  Inconsistent  with  a  specific 
mileage  limitation.  Perhaps  some  ottier  dis- 
tance twenty-five,  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles 
might  be  more  logical.  In  this  connection, 
it  should  always  be  remembered  that  Chile, 
Peru  and  Ecuador  not  only  claimed  two 
hundred  miles  for  fisheries  but  for  "sole 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction."  This,  of  course, 
interferes  with  freedom  of  navigation,  a 
much  different  matter. 

But,  Infers  Dr.  Chapman,  such  extensions 
would  reduce  the  oceans  to  mere  little  lakes 
and  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  tuna 
fleets.  That  there  might  be  some  curtailment 
is  certainly  true  for  the  very  pvirpose  would 
be  to  give  some  benefit  to  the  coastal  fisher- 
men and  nations,  but  to  say  that  Increasing 
this  protection  to  two  hundred  miles  would 
leave  nothing  but  little  ocean  lakes  Is  pal- 


pably exaggeration.  The  distance  between 
Newfoundland  and  Ireland  Is  approximately 
23(X)  miles.  Tlie  distance  between  Los  Angeles 
and  the  HawaUan  Islands  is  approximately 
2000  miles.  There  still  would  be  huge  ocean 
areas  for  fleets  to  exploit.  Even  passages 
closed  to  fishing  would  still  be  open  to  navi- 
gation by  the  fleets  and  the  old  excuse  that 
the  fishermen  could  not  tell  whether  they 
were  in  closed  or  oi>en  water  has  ceased  to 
be  valid  in  view  of  the  new  techniques  which 
enable  any  competent  navigator  to  know 
where  he  Is. 

It  Is  argued  that  a  two  hundred  mile  limit 
would  bring  little  benefit  to  the  coastal  fish- 
eries because  some  coastal  fisheries  extend 
beyond.  This  same  type  of  argument  was 
made  against  the  twelve  mile  bill,  but  twelve 
miles  has  proved  to  give  substantial  protec- 
tion and  the  farther  out  protection  goes  the 
greater  the  protection  will  be.  If  this  were 
not  true,  the  representatives  of  the  roving 
fleets  would  not  be  so  aggressive  in  their  op- 
position. It  is  here  again  that  a  balance  must 
be  struck.  Two  hundred  miles  would  give 
substantial  but  not  complete  protection  for 
coastal  fisheries.  It  would  cut  Into  the 
catches  of  the  roving  fleets  to  some  extent 
but  not  disastrously,  and  might  be  more  In 
the  Interest  of  the  nations  at  large.  It  could 
be  a  happy  compromise  with  much  more 
good  than  bad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  extension  of  fishery 
protection  to  twelve  miles  has  already  shown 
beneficial  results.  This  is  not  only  true  as  to 
specific  fisheries  like  crab  and  hake  for  ex- 
ample, but  in  other  ways  such  as  avoiding 
gear  destruction,  waste  disposal  and  general 
navigation  confusion,  also  in  permitting  bet- 
ter conservation  administration.  At  the  same 
time,  there  has  been  such  fiexlbllity  in  appli- 
cation as  to  avoid  hardships  to  those  tradi- 
tionally engaged  in  specific  fisheries.  Further 
extension  could  also  t>e  made  fiexlble  at  the 
same  time  making  the  beneficial  features 
more  effective  not  only  for  conservation  but 
for  stability  and  for  protection  against  sub- 
sidized competition. 

One  of  the  moet  curious  arguments  IB 
based  upon  the  ingenuity  of  theoretical  econ- 
omists to  the  effect  that  the  principle  of 
maximum  sustained  yield  will  cause  disaster 
to  the  fishermen  and  fisheries  because  the 
number  of  fishermen  will  so  greatly  increase 
and  the  quality  of  the  vessels  decrease  be- 
cause of  this  excess  number  that  no  one  can 
make  any  profit  and  the  whole  industry  will 
go  to  pot.  Therefore,  there  should  be  a  super 
power  which  will  establish  maximum  eco- 
nomic yield  throughout  the  world.  This  su- 
preme dictatorship  will,  of  course,  have  power 
to  say  who  and  where  and  how  much  and 
with  what  equipment  anyone  can  fish 
whether  In  Kotzebue  Sound,  Ltgurlan  Sea, 
Gulf  of  Aqaba.  Bay  of  Bengal,  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria or  Baffin  Bay.  So  the  United  Na- 
tions with  its  demonstrated  lack  of  adminis- 
trative genius  and  its  well  developed  political 
tendencies  will  replace  Neptune  and  be  the 
ruler  of  the  seas  I 

An  Inference  somewhat  difflcult  to  under- 
stand is  that  further  extension  of  coastal 
fishery  protection  would  Impede  fishery  con- 
servation. It  is  true  that  all  nations  are  not 
conservation  minded  nor  necessarily  will  be. 
but  there  certainly  Is  more  Incentive  for  them 
to  become  so  when  they  themselves  will  reap 
the  reward.  As  to  'current  or  future  con- 
servation treatlee,  these  can  be  or  they  can 
be  made  to  be  applicable  to  fishery  exten- 
sion waters  as  well  as  territorial  waters.  It 
would  even  facilitate  treaties  covering  fish- 
eries which  extend  along  the  coasts  of  adja- 
cent nations.  They  would  know  that  roving 
foreign  fleets  could  not  come  in  and  frustrate 
their  efforts. 

From  the  opposite  angle,  the  negotiations 
of  the  International  Convention  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Atlantic  Tuna  when  confronted 
with  the  problem  met  it  by  including  "all 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  including  the 
adjacent  Seas"  with  appropriate  provisions 
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to  avoid  Jurisdictional  violation.  So  there  is 
no  reason  why  nations  of  an  area  could  not 
continue  to  enter  Into  conservation  treaties 
and  with  possibly  better  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing results  because  ol  less  outside  Inter- 
ferences. 

As  Dr.  Chapman  points  out,  protnbly  with 
regret,  two  hundred  mile  coastal  fishery  pro- 
tection would  be  agreeable  to  most  Inshore 
fishermen  "and  most  fishermen  In  the  world 
fall  Into  this  category"  and  would  If  put  to 
a  vote  probably  carry  both  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (much  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
South  America  might  be  added).  I^.  Chap- 
man goes  on  to  say  that  "the  United  States 
wishes  quite  desperately  to  keep  the  breadth 
of  the  territorial  sea  at  well  leas  than  twelve 
miles  for  military  and  mercantile  reasons." 
This  can  best  be  done  by  discontinuing  the 
attempts  to  confuse  freedom  of  navigation 
and  trade  on  the  one  hand  with  the  wholly 
different  matter  of  fisheries  management  on 
the  other. 

As  previously  Indicated,  no  one  particular 
group  should  be  allowed  unjustly  to  have  its 
own  special  Interests  dominate  over  all  others, 
regardless  of  its  millions  of  dollars  of  Invest- 
ment or  Its  powerful  lobbies.  The  roving 
fleets  have  their  utility  and  should  receive 
fair  but  not  preferred  consideration.  On  bal- 
ance, It  would  seem  that  they  should  not  be 
allowed  unduly  to  curtail  the  vastly  more 
Important  utilization  and  protection  of  the 
many  nations  In  their  own  adjacent  fisheries 
and  In  the  welfare  of  their  fishermen. 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  INTERMOUN- 
TAIN  REGIONAL  MEDICAL  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  prom- 
ise of  Inestimable  health  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  Is  indicated 
in  the  progress  to  date  of  the  regional 
medical  programs  which  were  estab- 
lished 2  years  ago  as  the  heart  disease, 
cancer,  and  stroke  amendments  to  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act. 

The  goal  of  this  program,  which 
has  established  47  regional  programs 
throughout  the  Nation,  is  to  help  make 
the  best  in  modem  medical  science  read- 
ily available  to  all  people  who  suffer  or 
are  threatened  by  these  major  diseases. 

E«)eclally  heartening  to  me  has  been 
the  progress  of  the  Intermountain  re- 
gional medical  program,  as  outlined  in 
a  Public  Health  Service  report  just 
published. 

The  intermountain  program,  which  is 
headquartered  at  the  University  of  Utah 
School  of  Medicine,  Salt  Lake  City,  has 
become  a  vanguard  in  preparing  to  pro- 
vide services  to  improve  the  health  of 
our  Nation's  people.  It  has  lead  out  in 
developing  and  disseminating  new  medi- 
cal knowledge  and  technology. 

According  to  the  published  report,  the 
Intermountain  regional  medical  program 
is  one  of  only  four  divisions  which  have 
passed  the  planning  phase  and  are  now 
in  the  first  stages  of  program  operations. 
The  Utah-centered  operation  also  en- 
compa.sses  portions  of  Colorado.  Idaho, 
Montana,  Nevada,  and\Wyoming,  rep- 
resenting a  population\of  more  than 
2,200,000.  I 

The  Intermountain  prbgram  is  cur- 
rently working  on  an  operational  grant 
of  $1.8  million,  effective  la^t  April.  Rec- 
ommended support  for  the  division  over 
the  next  2  years  is  abouft  $2.2  million. 
This  money  is  geared  to/ help  medical 
practitioners  ij»pcQve_^  care  of  their 
patients. 


Some  of  the  planned  innovations 
through  the  intermountain  region  in- 
clude: 

Making  available  to  a  practitioner  at 
his  community  hospital  a  communica- 
tions network,  including  radio  and  tele- 
vision facilities,  which  will  provide  edu- 
cational programs  and  opportunities  for 
interchange  and  discussion  with  con- 
sultants at  the  medical  center. 

Providing  the  staff  of  a  community 
hospital  training  in  the  resuscitation  of 
patients  with  heart  disease,  and  the  nec- 
essary equipment  to  make  the  techniques 
possible. 

The  opportunity  for  a  practitioner  to 
have  tested  at  a  local  hospital  the  feasi- 
bility of  incorporating  a  system  that 
transmits  on  a  24-hour-per-day  basis 
physiological  Information  on  heart  dis- 
ease patients  to  a  computer  facility  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  which  will  promptly 
transmit  back  information  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

Making  available  a  computerized 
tumor  registry  to  allow  a  doctor  to  ana- 
lyze and  compare  his  own  cancer  pa- 
tients with  local,  regional,  and  national 
standards. 

Having  available  at  a  local  hospital 
both  continuous  24-hour  consultation  by 
telephone  and  visits  by  special  consul- 
tants knowledgeable  in  the  latest  infor- 
mation In  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cancer. 

These  programs  will  help  make  the  best 
in  modem  medical  science  available  to 
the  people  of  the  Intermountain  States 
whose  lives  depend  on  this  knowledge. 
Those  responsible  for  the  Intermountain 
regional  medical  program  can  be  justly 
proud  of  the  contribution  the  center  is 
making  to  the  welfare  of  our  people. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  VIETNAM  POLICY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago  Prof.  Edward  W.  Gude,  of  the 
political  science  department  at  North- 
western University,  sent  me  a  most  con- 
structive and  stimulating  memorandum 
on  the  Vietnam  issue.  I  think  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Congress  will  find  his 
views  of  interest. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Profes- 
sor Gude's  memorandum  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  also  received  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  Vietnam  issue 
by  a  student  at  Northwestem  University, 
Miss  Ethel  Jarvis.  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  analysis  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Some  Notes  on  Vietnam  Policy 

(By  Edward  W.  Oude.  Northwestern 

University) 

Vietnam  presents  one  of  the  most  perplex- 
ing and  difficult  problems  facing  contempo- 
rary American  society.  In  fact  It  ranks  with 
the  greatest  of  challenges  and  greatest  of 
dangers  ever  confronted  by  this  country. 
Finding  a  solution  to  this  situation  demands 
the  maximum  effort  of  many  people.  This 
effort  is  fortunately  being  given.  As  with  any 
difficult  problem,  varying  perspectives  will 
prodxice  strong  differences  of  opinions  which 
sometimes  become  emotional  rather  than 
substantive  in  content. 

Those  of  us  outside  public  responsibilities 


or  government  positions  may  be  useful  in 
presenting  suggestions  which  may  be  help- 
ful  in  breaking  through  the  rigidity  that 
biiilds  up  in  policy  making  Institutions  be- 
cause  of  particular  and  particularistic  bu- 
reaucratic responsibilities,  and  histories  of 
previously  held  positions  or  accepted  poUciea. 
Once  this  locklng-ln  process  develops,  Initia- 
tives become  more  and  more  difficult  within 
the  bureaucratic  context.  This  situation 
seems  to  have  developed  in  the  history  of 
Umted  States  policy  with  regard  to  Vietnam 
This  rigidity  is  evidenced  not  only  in  gov- 
ernmental policy  but  in  the  quaUty  and 
character  of  the  public  debate.  A  distinct 
polarization  has  taken  place  which  Is  further 
inhibiting  flexlbUlty  In  policy  formulation. 
This  debate  Is  fortunately  more  sterile  than 
American  public  opinion  according  to  the  re- 
cent article  by  Professor  Verba  and  his  asso- 
ciates (American  Political  Science  Review 
June,  1987) .  The  problem  is  then  to  break  the 
sterUity  of  policy  and  debate  given  the  flexi- 
bility evidenced  in  the  public. 

The  differences  of  opinion  on  Vietnam  pol- 
icy do  not.  for  the  most  part,  involve  ques- 
tions Of  objectives.  Firstly  the  Umted  States 
for  her  own  Interests  wants  to  contain  the 
power  and  Influence  of  the  Chinese  Pepoles 
RepubUc;  secondly,  the  United  States  wants 
to  support  the  notion  of  self-determination 
in  the  area  of  Vietnam  South  of  the  i7th 
ParaUel;  and  thirdly,  the  United  States  feels 
that  It  must  follow  through  on  commit- 
ments. Of  course,  these  basic  objectives  can 
be  expanded  upon  and  operatlonalized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  limit  the  action  alternatives 
Thus  some  individuals  include  as  an  objec- 
tive the  destruction  of  the  notion  wars  of 
national  liberation  and  other  similar  objec- 
tives. This  type  of  expansion  of  objectives 
often  cloud  the  basic  objectives  at  stake. 
There  appears  to  be  considerable  consensus 
on  the  basic  objectives,  dlssensus  occurs 
when  various  other  policy  alternatives  are 
raised  to  the  level  of  objectives.  A  start  at 
clarifying  poUcy  necessitates  delimiting  ob- 
jectives to  the  basic  or  primary  concerns  so 
as  to  avoid  confusing  the  process. 

The  process  of  translating  objectives  into 
action  alternatives  necessitates  careful  con- 
struction of  seta  of  assumptions  on  the  vari- 
ous facts  in  a  situation,  the  effectiveness  of 
techniques  of  dealing  with  situations  such 
as  military,  political,  and  economic  means, 
and  the  nature  of  the  en\-lronment.  This  is 
where  most  of  the  disagreement  comes  In, 
both  within  governmental  organizations  and 
within  the  public  sector.  It  is  therefore  In 
this  area  of  assumptions  that  the  most  care- 
ful analysis  must  be  focused. 

An  economical  way  of  doing  this  would 
be  to  examine  the  reasonable  alternatives  in 
terms  of  their  implicit  assumptions.  There 
seems  little  use  In  discussing  the  alterna- 
tive of  large  scale  invasion  of  North  Vietnam 
because  of  the  explicit  enlargement  of  the 
conflict  to  war  with  China— that  Is  a  dif- 
ferent policy  decision.  Equally  the  alterna- 
tive of  rapid  withdrawal,  although  possibly 
reasonable,  does  not  seem  feasible  In  terms 
of  United  States  domestic  politics.  Three 
reasonable  alternatives  then  appear  (i)  to 
be  a  large  scale  but  phased  Increase  In  the 
intensity  of  the  fighting  in  South  Vietnam 
with  the  Introduction  of  possibly  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  or  more  American  troops:  (2) 
the  present  policy  of  gradual  Increase  in  troop 
strength  leaving  Initiative  to  a  new  govern- 
ment elected  In  the  fall;  and  (3)  seeking 
political  initiative  with  stiblllzed  military 
operations  by  fostering  negotiations  between 
the  government  In  Saigon  and  the  political 
representatives  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  after  the  elections  In  the  fall. 

Since  the  first  two  alternatives  have  re- 
ceived extensive  coverage  in  the  press  and 
elsewhere,  it  Is  assimied  that  they  have  also 
been  deeply  considered  In  the  government. 
Before  going  on  to  the  discussion  of  assump- 
tions that  underlie  these  first  two,  the  details 
of  the  third  alternative  need  to  be  presented. 
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Each  of  the  steps  in  this  alternative  can  be 
considered  Independently  and  all  need  not 
be  employed  to  achieve  the  main  objective  of 
stabilizing  the  military  situation  while  ne- 
gotiations are  carried  on  between  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  government 
in  Saigon.  Many  other  steps  can  be  consid- 
ered to  support  this  alternative  and  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  considered  as  one  way  of 
putting  the  package  together: 

(1)  Continue  bombing  North  Vietnam  ex- 
clusively on  the  supply  routes  Into  Laos  and 
the  area  just  North  of  the  De-Mllitarized 
Zone. 

(2)  Increase  United  States  troop  strength 
to  500,000  as  an  upper  limit. 

(3)  Undertake  clear  and  hold  strategy 
using  ARVN  troops  for  the  holding  op>era- 
tlon  and  major  pacification  role  in  prefer- 
ence to  search  and  destroy. 

(4)  Call-up  100,000  reservists  to  provide 
capability  of  enlarging  the  effort  rapidly  If 
necessary  and  to  Increase  reserve  capability 
for  other  contingencies. 

(5)  Use  the  considerable  United  States  In- 
fluence to  argue  for  a  civilian  government 
that  would  negotiate  with  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  directly  without  the  participa- 
tion of  the  governments  of  North  Vietnam  or 
the  United  States. 

(6)  Seek  Soviet  guarantees  for  a  neutral 
region  in  SJS.  Asia  Including  Laos  and  Viet- 
nam and  possibly  Cambodia. 

(7)  Be  prepared  to  re-convene  the  Geneva 
Conference  after  meaningful  Saigon/NLF 
negotiations  to  provide  International  guar- 
antees. Peking  would  have  to  be  Included  In 
such  a  conference. 

(8)  Place  an  eighteen  month  limit  on  the 
above  process.  The  stabilized  military  picture 
during  such  a  period  with  a  clear  and  bold 
strategy  should  provide  an  increasingly  favor- 
able position  for  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam. 

Such  an  alternative  de-lnternationallzes 
the  conflict  as  much  as  possible  and  forces 
the  South  Vietnamese,  In  both  the  govern- 
ment and  the  NLF,  to  come  to  grips  with 
their  own  problem 

The  basic  assumption  in  this  alternative  Is 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  must  themselves 
find  a  way  to  re-Integrate  their  society.  The 
Viet  Cong  will  not  be  eliminated  solely  by 
military  means  and  the  course  of  the  pacifi- 
cation effort  Indicates  that  the  political  war- 
fare of  the  ARVN  troops  may  not  be  adequate 
to  eliminate  the  pwlltlcal  Infrastructure  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  little  for  Hanoi  and  Washington 
to  talk  about.  It  Is  clear  that  the  NLF  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  broadly  based 
popular  mass  movement  that  has  a  true 
revolutionary  zeal.  Without  such  a  feeling  It 
would  not  have  been  possible  for  them  to 
grow  In  a  period  of  such  Intense  pressure. 
Their  ability  to  recruit  in  South  Vietnam 
and  then  maintain  a  desertion  rate  one  tenth 
to  one  fifth  that  of  the  ARVN  forces  Is  force- 
ful evidence  Indeed.  Whatever  the  element 
of  aggression  there  Is  broad  appeal  for  the 
program  of  the  NLF  or  conversely  lack  of  ap- 
peal for  the  program  of  Saigon.  The  political 
situation  In  South  Vietnam  must  be  con- 
sidered In  the  context  of  a  revolutionary 
situation  as  well  as  external  aggression.  The 
extent  to  which  the  ARVN  officer  corps  is 
tied  to  the  French  colonial  period,  the  failure 
of  tCy  to  carry  out  basic  programs  such  as 
land  reform,  the  growing  war  weariness  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  and  many 
other  facts  Indicate  that  there  is  little  pos- 
sibility of  the  present  government  achieving 
the  necessary  political  support  to  eliminate 
the  NLF  barring  the  introduction  of  some- 
thing like  a  million  American  troops,  i.e.  the 
first  alternative. 

At  the  present  time  It  is  impossible  for  a 
candidate  to  run  In  the  South  Vietnamese 
Presidential  election  on  a  platform  support- 
ing negotiations  with  the  NLF.  Tills  certainly 


presents  a  serious  obstacle  to  tills  proposed 
alternative.  The  Influence  of  the  United 
States  is  such,  however,  that  It  should  be 
pKJsslble  to  change  the  ix>6ltlon  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  on  this  point.  In 
fact,  It  could  be  made  a  condition  of  con- 
tinued United  States  presence.  During  the 
next  few  months  the  shape  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  emerge.  It  appears  that  If 
the  Ky  withdrawal  sticks  there  will  be  a 
military  ticket  elected.  This  would  probably 
provide  the  most  stable  alternative  and  that 
very  stability  might  provide  the  basis  for 
negotiations.  A  civilian  ticket  would  have 
great  difficulty  maintaining  the  support  of 
the  military  if  it  attempted  negotiations. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  negotiations 
would  necessarily  jeopardize  beislc  United 
States  interests  In  Vietnam. 

It  appears  that  negotiations  will  have  to 
occur  at  some  time  In  the  present  struggle. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  the  conflict  will  fade 
away  given  the  ability  of  the  Viet  Cong  to 
stand  the  pressure  over  the  last  two  years. 
The  cost  of  matching  escalation  for  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese Is  considerably  lower  than  for  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
government.  Designing  an  alternative  around 
such  an  eventuality  as  direct  talks  would  put 
the  political  Initiative  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese. This  would  also  provide  a  way  for 
the  United  States  and  Hanoi  to  withdraw 
from  the  conflict  without  the  most  difficult 
process  of  direct  negotiations. 

To  summarize  the  assumptions  implicit  in 
this  alternative  then  we  have  (1)  the  posi- 
tion that  the  South  Vietnamese  must  find 
the  political  path  to  re-integration  of  their 
country,  (2)   that  negotiations  are  going  to 
be  necessary,  (3)  that  Hanoi  and  Washing- 
ton  have   little   bargaining   room   In   direct 
negotiations   were   they  to  occur,    (4)    that 
militarily  the  alternative  Is  feasible  in  the 
sense  that  It  represents  minimum  military 
objectives  and  maximum  political  objectives, 
(5)    and  most  Importantly  that   the  South 
Vietnamese    government    can    be    brought 
around  to  a  position  supporting  negotiations. 
Looking  at  the  two  other  alternatives  in 
a-  similar  manner  we  can  Isolate  the  key  as- 
sumptions   upon    which    they    are    based. 
Starting  with  the  alternative  of  larg^e  scale 
Increase  In  United  States  military  presence 
which    would    Involve    somewhere    between 
750,000  and  one  million  American  men,  we 
find  the  most  crucial  assumption  to  be  the 
fact    that    such    an    alternative    would    be 
feasible  without  the  entrance  of  China  Into 
the  war.  The  level  of  participation  necessary 
by  the  other  side  to  tie  even  that  number 
of  troops  down  would  be  quite  minimum 
and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  China  would  enter  In  some  fastilon.  A 
second  critical  assumption  Is  that  such   a 
military  posture  would  be  adequate  to  pro- 
vide the  physical  security  while  a  pacifica- 
tion program  was  initiated.  While  security 
would  certainly  be  easier.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  such  a  military  approach  would 
in  fact  provide  for  the  necessary  political 
development.   There   would   be   the   danger 
that  continued  presence  for  a  decade  or  two 
might  be  necessary.  Tills  could  add  two  or 
three  hundred  billion  dolltu-s  to  the  total 
cost  of  the  enterprise  which  at  a  minimum 
will  run  one  hundred  billion  for  any  alter- 
native adopted  at  this  date.  Related  to  this 
assumption    is    the    hyptothesls     ttiat    the 
ARVN  would  be  able  to  develop  the  skills 
and  motivation  necessary  to  carry  out  a  suc- 
cessful   pacification    and   political    develop- 
ment program.  The  difficulties  of  the  last 
seventeen  years  and  the  last  six  in  particu- 
lar raise  some  doubts  about  the  feasibility 
of  this  hypothesis. 

The  critical  assumption  in  this  alterna- 
tive Is  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  con- 
flict to  tills  extent  without  triggering  the 
direct   participation  of   the   Cliinese.   Since 


this  is  largely  a  military  alternative  with 
minimum  reliance  on  the  political  develop- 
ment at  the  national  level,  there  Is  less 
chance  for  the  politics  at  the  center  falling 
apart.  On  the  other  hand  effective  local 
political  development  would  still  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  overcome  the  Infrastructure 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  and  the 
Viet  Cong.  Tills  alternative  Is  probably  the 
safest  or  most  conservative  as  far  as  de- 
velopments within  South  Vietnam  Itself  are 
concerned,  but  It  Is  probable  the  most  dan- 
gerous from  the  standpoint  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  expanding  the  war  and  changing  its 
basic  character. 

The  second  alternative  discussed  closely 
represents  present  policy:  that  Is,  gradual  in- 
crease in  troop  strength  as  required  to  keep 
a  modest  Initiative  placing  great  reliance  on 
political  developments  at  the  center  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  the  upcoming  ©lection.  This 
electoral  process  Is  seen  as  providing  the  basis 
for  tlie  development  of  a  viable  political  al- 
ternative to  the  Viet  Cong  tliat  can  develop 
the  mass  appeal  necessary  to  reconstruct  the 
political  process  without  tiie  participation  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  or  Viet  Cong 
as  such.  This,  of  course,  represents  the  criti- 
cal assumption  in  this  alternative.  In  addi- 
tion the  prestige  of  the  United  States  and  the 
success  of  the  policy  Is  left  almost  completely 
outside  its  control.  If  things  do  not  work  out 
weU  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  avoid 
turning  to  the  first  alternative  of  a  large 
scale  Increase  in  United  States  participation, 
for  at  such  a  time  It  would  be  difficult  to 
initiate  moves  aimed  at  negotiations  between 
the  factions  in  South  Vietnam. 

Militarily  it  is  assumed  that  the  present 
level  of  operations  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
steady  momentum  and  sense  of  progress 
which  can  then  be  used  politically  by  a  new 
government  to  break  the  back  of  the  Viet 
Cong.  While  it  Is  probably  true  that  such 
steady  progress  is  being  made  on  the  ground, 
there  Is  the  associated  problem  of  the  politi- 
cal costs  of  such  action  In  terms  of  civilian 
casualties.  The  search  and  destroy  strategy, 
although  maintaining  better  initiative 
against  the  Viet  Cong  regular  units  and  the 
North  Vietnamese  units,  leads  to  a  heavy  toll 
of  civilians  without  leading  to  greater  physi- 
cal security  for  them.  It  Is,  of  courae,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  calculate  the  cost-effec- 
tiveness or  other  trade-offs  in  this  process. 
Assumptions,  however,  have  to  be  made  and 
they  should  be  explicit. 

The  central  focus  of  these  notes  Is  to  argue 
that  the  conceptualization  of  the  war  In  the 
minds  of  policy  makers  and  analysts  Is  criti- 
cal to  the  policy  alternatives  considered.  It 
Is  argued  that  tills  conflict,  aided  and 
abetted  from  the  outside,  lias  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  civil  war  and  more  im- 
portantly a  nationalistic  revolutionary  war. 
It  Is  also  argued  that  neither  side  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  achieve  sufficient  mUltary 
and  political  dominance  to  eliminate  the 
other.  It  Is  argued  that  both  Washington 
and  Hanoi  have  reduced  their  negotiating 
flexibility  to  the  point  where  direct  talks 
would  be  of  doubtful  usefulness.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, argued  that  direct  talks  and  political 
compromise  between  the  government  In  Sai- 
gon and  the  National  Liberation  Front  offer 
the  best  hope  of  achieving  the  basic  United 
States  objectives  with  minimum  costs. 

Seeking  direct  talks  in  the  context  of  sta- 
bUlzed  military  operations  leaves  open  the 
possibility  of  enlarging  United  States  partici- 
pation if  in  fact  no  meaningful  negotiations 
are  possible.  It  also  leaves  open  the  possibility 
of  United  States  re-evaluation  of  Its  partici- 
pation If  the  government  In  Saigon  refuses 
to  carry  out  needed  reforms.  Such  a  policy 
alternative  seems  to  maximize  United  States 
flexibility  In  a  situation  In  which  flexlblUty  Is 
in  danger  of  being  lost.  It  provides  a  way  for 
the  United  States  to  honorably  help  a  small 
country  help  ItseU  If  It  has  the  wlU  and  at 
the  same  time  achieves  basic  objectives. 
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Vows   ON  THI  VXZTNAM   IsSTJI 

(By  Mlsa  Ethel  Jarvis) 
There  are  at  least  live  areas  of  concern 
relating  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  which  are 
dlsciissed  at  Northwestern  by  Informed  and 
examining  students.  This  paper  Is  an  attempt 
to  express  crltlcUm  with  the  hope  that  legis- 
lators wUl  give  these  Ideas  due  considera- 
tion In  the  constant  reformation  of  their 
own  thoughts.  The  questions  related  here 
take  the  following  Ave  forms: 

1.  What  policy  will  give  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  South  Vietnamese  people? 

2.  Specifically,  what  are  the  United  States- 
goals  In  South  Vietnam? 

3.  Is  the  public's  conformity  to  govern- 
ment action  In  Vietnam  a  healthy  Influence 
for  future  policy  decisions? 

4.  Isn't  the  economic,  human  and  moral 
cost  too  overwhelming  for  the  advantages? 

6.  Is  not  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  enough 
to  ask  for  unconditional  negotiations? 

The  first  set  of  questions,  or  area  of  con- 
cern, deals  directly  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese people.  Is  present  policy  of  the  U.S 
In  accord  with  the  greatest  benefit  for  the 
South  Vietnamese?  Does  the  U.S.  really  know 
what  Is  best  for  these  people?  And  If  the 
government  does  know,  are  VS.  policies 
designed  for  such  Implementation?  A  brief 
summary  of  recent  Vietnamese  history  might 
Illuminate  some  answers. 

If  one  studies  recent  history  of  Vietnam, 
communist  organization  Is  seen  less  as  a 
product  of  Infiltration  than  as  actual  na- 
tive revolution,  civil  war.  In  the  beginning 
there  existed  two  distinct  cultures,  the  small 
ruling  elite  and  the  large  peasant  sector. 
There  were  no  communications,  and  there 
was  no  mobility.  The  only  cement  between 
the  two  groups  was  their  common  belief  in 
Buddhism.  The  poor  were  taxed  but  had  no 
voice  in  government. 

The  awakening  of  the  peasants  to  their 
lack  of  power  occurred  during  the  war 
against  Japanese  dominance.  Their  cogni- 
zance of  lack  of  social  mobility  formed  the 
basis  for  their  recruitment  to  a  new  ideology. 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  filled  the  Ideological  vacuum 
during  the  war  and  after  the  Japanese  col- 
lapse In  1946.  Commitment  to  the  Viet  Mlnh 
movement  was  heightened  as  a  reaction 
against  the  reestabllshment  of  French  power. 
However,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  neces- 
sarily Infer  that  because  the  Vietnamese  ac- 
cepted communism,  they  were  forced  Into  the 
decision  by  wanton  "red"  aggression.  For  a 
revolution  is  created  by  the  existence  of  at 
least  three  elements — revolutionary  precon- 
ditions, preclpiUtlng  events  and  revolution- 
ary organizations. 

The  preconditions  were  the  peasants' 
sense  of  oppression  combined  and  intensified 
by  the  alienation  of  certain  Intellectuals  who 
led  them.  The  precipitating  events  occurred 
In  1946  and  1947  with  the  French  establish- 
ment of  power  which  caused  violent  reac- 
tion among  the  peasants  who  had  raised  the 
level  of  their  poUtical  sights  to  that  of  self- 
determination  and  autonomy.  Thus  the 
French  acted  as  a  catalyst  on  the  peasants, 
causing  a  growing  force  to  attain  revolu- 
tionary power  through  the  organization  and 
Ideology  of  the  Viet  Mlnh. 

After  the  French  defeat  In  1954,  the  politi- 
cal party  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  established  a  chan- 
nel of  demands  to  the  government  which 
had  previously  been  closed.  Because  of  the 
people's  faith  in  the  government  represent- 
ing them,  there  developed  a  base  of  legiti- 
mate government.  Their  consent  in  obeyance 
gave  this  legality. 

For  a  variant  story  there  is  the  South 
Here  Diem  wished  to  establish  legitimacy 
but  with  depolitlzatlon.  Uke  Mandarin  rule 
there  was  no  mass  basis  for  political  action! 
There  were  objectives  such  as  higher  literacy 
rates  and  better  water,  but  the  government 
was  more  concerned  with  Interests  of  the  cen- 
tral regime.  Thus  the  process  was  Inverted 
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from  that  of  the  North.  Laws  were  Instigated 
from  above  rather  than  below.  This  and  the 
use  of  Catholics  as  government  oflJcials 
caused  much  alienation  at  the  local  level 

In  the  late  50  s  this  resulted  in  more  autoc- 
racy. Police  control  emphasized  the  lack  of 
any  basis  of  legitimacy  which  had  never  been 
created  by  charismatic  leadership.  When 
Diem  could  not  control  parts  of  the  elite  any 
longer,  a  military  Junta  was  established. 

This  government,  now  headed  by  Ky  es- 
tabUshed  military  leaders  as  the  headk  of 
provinces  In  an  attempt  to  create  legitimacy 
However,  their  lack  of  success  has  brought  a 
continued  Increase  in  support  of  the  Viet 
Cong  as  shown  in  the  very  high  defection 
rate  of  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  (four 
times  higher  than  the  Viet  Cong  defection 
rftic. ) 

The  V£.  government  hopes  to  aid  In  the 
creation  of  leglUmacy  for  the  present  mili- 
tary government  by  means  of  the  pacification 
program  which  may  eventually  take  one  mil- 
lion men  and  secondly,  by  estebllshlng  a 
revolutionary  basis  in  each  village  by  de- 
veloping them  economically  and  destroying 
the  Viet  Cong  Infrastructure.  This  establish: 
ment  of  a  revolutionary  basis  will  supposedly 
generate  political  commitment  and  legiti- 
macy for  the  government  which  will  in  turn 
rend  off  further  Viet  Cong  attack. 

However,  neither  seems  to  be  working  The 
direct  war  or  "pacmcatlon"  program  has 
brought  no  victory.  It  has  managed  only  to 
escaJate  the  situation  Into  one  which  could 
start  World  War  III. 

tK^*!!''^  "*  ^°°^^  "y  statistics  If  they 
think  the  forming  of  a  revolutionary  basis 
has  occurred.  U.S.  newspapers  state  80  ^^  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
Tv*!""  !y^**  ^^  newspapers  do  not  state  is 
tnis— if  one  does  not  vote,  one's  ID  papers  are 
not  stamped.  If  the  papers  aren't  stamped 
one  may  be  considered  a  Viet  Cong  sympa- 
thizer and  a  possible  traitor.  Since  govern- 
ment sanctions  against  such  people  are 
shootings  or  labor  gangs,  there  Is  great  In- 
centlve  to  vote. 

The  20%  figiire  of  those  who  did  not  vote 
consequently  takes  on  added  significance  con- 
sidering the  risk  of  death  and  hard  labor  The 
quesUon  appears.  "If  so  many  refuse  to  vote 

rh2r,"*?.^i"°!''  "■'  *'*°  cowardly  to  express 
their  anti-Ky  feelings?" 

Moreover,  elections  occur  only  within  one- 
half  of  the  country.  Therefor©  the  80%  figure 
does  not  Include  the  entire  population  but 
only  where  government  power  Is  strone 
enough  to  hold  elections.  And  furthermore 
the  only  candidates  that  are  allowed  to  run 
are  supporters  of  the  present  government 

roil  ^*  ^.f-  "  ^K**"°8  to  preserve  democ- 
racy, the  situation  is  certainly  a  tragic  para- 
dox. Since  the  U.S.  falls  to  allow  entirely 
free  elections.  It  tacitly  admits  the  fear  that 
the  communists  stand  a  good  chance  of  win- 
ning. Inferring  the  communists  are  really  the 

Sh^^v/el^ame^r  "'  *=°--"-«*  '«'  the 
This  conclusion  can't  be  proven  until  elec- 
tions do  occur  m  which  any  candidate  can 

h'if.H  ♦u*""'  ^*'®"  "•■•  other  IndloHtions 
besides  the  ones  mentioned.  One  Is  the  fail- 
ure of  many  South  Vietnamese  to  feel  the 
existence  of  two  zones.  Many  were  earlier 
infiuenced  by  the  Viet  Mlnh  movement  and 
keep  pictures  of  Ho  Chi  Bflnh  in  their  huts 
He  was  their  source  of  IdenUficatlon  durlne 
colonialism    and    revolution    and    continues 

t^»n!.?J'  ,*  ^  *^*  '*'"*  °'  Illegitimacy  and 
transitlonalness  of  the  Southern  govern- 
ments. 

*J^  extremely  Important  question  to  ask 
then  is  why  the  Viet  Cong  is  the  only  sig- 
nificant force  of  personal  commitment.  From 
what  is  derived  their  power?  Mannonl  >  and 
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Fanon  =  discuss  the  importance  of  the  de 
pendent  personality  of  the  colonized  native 
and  his  consequent  need  for  revolutlonarv 
violence  In  order  to  recreate  himself  Into  an 
Independent,  self-sufficient  person.  These 
psychological  motivations  give  a  personal 
dimension  heightening  the  importance  of 
the  Viet  Cong  as  a  potent  political  force 

Fanon  describes  the  native  as  being  down- 
trodden and  wretched  under  the  colonlzine 
government.  He  Is  given  no  rights  and  grad- 
ually expects  none.  He  Is  dependent  on  the 
colonizer  for  his  basic  needs:  he  gives  his 
work  in  return.  The  native  actually  gives  his 
entire  psychological  being  for  In  socialization 
he's  taught  his  inferiority  and  need  to  work 
for  the  superiors  In  order  to  survive.  Thus 
his  physical  and  mental  sustenance  is  de- 
pendently  Unked  to  the  colonizer,  and  In 
this  situation  no  Independent  thinkers  can 
develc^.  Such  was  the  Vietnamese  situation 
under  Initial  French  rule. 

However,  when  a  change  In  the  We  of  the 
natives  results  In  a  slightly  better  stand- 
ard of  living,  there  Is  a  concomitant  desire 
or  even  greater  change.  This  came  with  the 
commitment  to  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  during  the 
Japanese  invasion.  As  socially  the  natives 
become  less  physically  dependent  on  the 
colonials,  so  personally  do  they  feel  great- 
er psychological  freedom.  The  bud  of  Indi- 
vidual Independence  is  not  easy  to  bear 
though,  because  development  which  Is 
needed  to  further  the  standard  of  living 
also  demands  acceptance  of  new  values  re- 
placing traditional  ones  which  have  been 
lived  since  birth. 

This  change  of  life  Is  much  easier  when 
It  Is  done  collectively  rather  than  individual- 
ly. It  Is  much  easier  to  Identify  with  a 
charismatic  leader  or  party  who  personifies 
the  ideology  of  new  values  than  to  make 
the  change  entirely  on  individual  willpow- 
er. Identification  is  projection.  The  party 
is  thus  the  person.  The  individual  equates 
party  actions  with  his  own  feelings. 

As  the  party  gains  more  support  and  soli- 
darity. It  mobilizes  the  people  to  further  ad- 
vancement first  of  the  country  and  then  of 
themselves.  As  development  continues,  peo- 
ple eventually  achieve  enough  personal  Iden- 
tity and  social  security  through  their  work 
that  party  charUma  is  transformed  into 
a  government  whose  leglUmacy  is  based  on 
law.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  the  case 
In    numerous    developing   countries. 

So  far  In  South  Vietnam  the  process  is  still 
In  a  state  of  charismaUc  Identification.  The 
process    has    not    been    allowed    to    follow 
through.  Development  can  be  achieved  only 
through    a    legitimate    poliUcal    authority 
(here  the  Viet  Cong)   which  by  having  the 
power  to  mobilize  the  people— giving  them 
purpose.  Identity,  and  ImmortaUty— can  re- 
distribute rewards  to  create  new  role  stratifi- 
cation   consistent   with   the   structural    or- 
ganization needed  for  development.  Only  the 
people  through  their  belief  and  work  can 
give  this  power  of  authority  to  the  party. 
Thus  central  planning  for  development  de- 
mands government  legitimacy  which  Is  based 
on    commitment.    Commitment    Is    created 
through   the   IdenUficaUon   process.   Identi- 
fication comes  from  the  charismatic  leader 
of  the  revolution.  This  authority  thus  has 
the  power  to  function  to  moblUze  for  de- 
velopment. Though   the  results  of  the  de- 
velopmenui  process  often  fall  on  later  gen- 
erations, the  revolutionaries  have  succeeded 
In  reshaping  their  personalities  from  depend- 
ent   to    independent    Individuals,    the    first 
stage    necessary    for   development.    I    ques- 
tion  U.S.   policy   as   attempting   to   abort   a 
natural  and  necessary  civil  war,  or  revolu- 
tion.  Revolution  is   necessary  and  natural, 
because  Saigon  governments  have  continual- 
ly failed  to  establish  that  first  charUmatIc 
basis  of  legitimacy  which  is  the  initial  and 
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imperative  step  of  political  and  thus  eco- 
nomic development. 

This  Is  directly  related  to  the  second  area 
of  concern.  "Jxist  what  are  the  U.S.  goals  in 
Vietnam?"  Nowhere  has  the  government 
specifically  stated  any  except  "stopping  the 
spread  of  conununlsm."  But  If  this  Is  true, 
why  didn't  the  U.S.  stop  the  development 
of  communism  in  Eastern  Germany  and  all 
of  Eastern  Europe?  And  what  of  Egypt  and 
her  influencing  of  Yemen,  where  there  are 
more  communist  troops  than  in  the  southern 
zone  of  Vietnam?  Isn't  the  real  goal  then 
the  establishment  of  a  foothold  of  democracy 
and  capitalism  in  Southeast  Asia? 

This  certainly  would  seem  the  case  by 
looking  at  the  influx  of  capitalists  In  Saigon 
and  the  Insistence  on  "democratic  elections." 
It  is  important  to  query  whether  democracy 
Is  a  practical  goal  In  such  covmtrlea  where 
the  necessary  preconditions  for  democracy 
(mass  literacy,  involvement  in  public  affairs, 
and  economic  development  above  the  bare 
needs  level)  do  not  exist.  In  fact,  some  typt 
of  authoritarian  rule  seems  a  necessity  for 
the  take-off  stage  of  development  as  demon- 
strated Innumerable  times  by  Third  World 
history. 

And  If  this  Is  in  fact  what  the  U.S.  is 
attempting,  shouldn't  the  important  ques- 
tion be  asked.  Is  not  the  U.S.  being  Imperi- 
alistic by  Intervening  In  a  civil  war  because 
of  American  self-Interest?  Isn't  the  U.S.  now 
thwarting  another  natural  process  In  the 
self-determination  of  yet  another  develop- 
ing country?  Does  the  U.S.  not  agree  that 
countries  are  prone  to  socialist  and  authori- 
tarian rule  and  that  such  government  might 
Indeed  be  necessary? 

Certainly  the  majority  of  developing  coun- 
tries have  "economic  mixes"  In  which  there 
Is  a  major  public  sector  and  sometimes  a 
smaller  private  sector.  Yet  the  U.S.  does  not 
fight  these  countries  In  Africa.  The  U.S.  aided 
Egypt.  Yet  if  a  communist  takeover  occurs 
close  to  the  U.S.  as  In  Latin  America  there 
Is  definite  reaction,'  I.e.  Dominican  Republic. 
Vietnam  Is  much  closer  to  China's  borders, 
and  China  should  not  be  any  more  pleased 
to  have  an  Imperiallstically  based  source  of 
capitalism  at  her  doorstep  without  a  fight 
than  the  U.S.  would  If  conununlsm  at- 
tempted a  takeover  In  Mexico  or  Canada. 

Have  the  goals  possibly  changed?  Could  It 
now  be  a  matter  of  pride — "We've  got  to 
stay  In  or  lose  face  aroimd  the  world."  This 
would  be  a  pathetic  reason  Indeed,  consider- 
ing world  opinion  about  the  American  po- 
sition is  all  so  negative,  deescalation  or  with- 
drawal could  only  mean  praise.  But  this  rea- 
son seems  impossible  examining  the  Amer- 
ican government's  blatant  lack  of  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  other  governments. 

It  might  Instead  be  that  the  U.S.  will  not 
admit  to  herself  that  the  policy  now  and 
In  the  past  has  been  wrong,  that  the  deaths 
and  mutilations  have  been  in  vain.  This  can 
be  Indicated  by  the  government's  escalation 
to  "get  the  war  over."  to  prove  to  Hanoi 
that  "the  U.S.  means  business." 

If  this  Is  the  case,  then  the  U.S.  must 
mean  she  desires  negotiations,  because  all 
authorities  who  have  analyzed  the  war  ex- 
plain that  total  victory  is  impossible.  How- 
ever, the  U.S.'s  actions  don't  seem  to  indi- 
cate such  desires.  The  Johnson  letter  of 
February  8th  was  not  even  given  time  for 
reply  when  the  U.S.  resumed  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Furthermore,  all  negotiations  are  placed 
under  the  stipulation  that  North  Vietnam 
stop  supplying  her  armies.  North  Vietnam 
has  never  demanded  that  the  U.S.  stop  sup- 
plying her  troops,  for  that  is  In  essence  ask- 
ing for  surrender.  No  one  would  risk  negotia- 
tions under  the  conditions  stipulated,  be- 
cause if  the  talks  failed,  unarmed  troops 
could  be  massacred.  Because  Hanoi  refused 
to  stop  supplying  her  troops,  the  U.S.  thus 
reasons  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  is  Just  a  nasty 
man  wiio  does  not  desire  to  negotiate.  Per- 


haps unconditional  negotiations  would  be 
accepted  by  North  Vietnam.  Has  the  U.S. 
tried  thU? 

One  question  remains  In  this  area,  "If  the 
U.S.  is  not  unconditionally  ready  to  negoti- 
ate and  if  the  U.S.  can't  win  totally,  what 
are  the  alms  being  pursued?"  All  rational 
ones  discussed  seem  nonexistent. 

The  third  area  of  concern  deals  with  the 
government's  Insistence  of  the  people's  Ig- 
norance of  the  total  situation  concerning  the 
war.  And  what's  worse  is  the  public  willing- 
ness to  believe  this  is  so.  The  government 
states  that  because  the  public  can't  know  all 
the  top  secret  information,  the  public  had 
better  realize  its  limitations  and  support  the 
government's  knowledgeable  policies.  I  would 
argue  two  points — that  one  does  not  need 
to  know  top  secret  Information  to  know  and 
evaluate  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  that  the 
public  Is  apathetic  about  gathering  available 
information  concerning  Vietnam. 

One  does  not  need  a  list  of  top  secrets  to 
know  that  U.S.  foreign  policy  has  been  inter- 
ventionist and  imperialistic  in  the  pursuit 
of  safeguarding  the  world  from  the  spread  of 
communism.  And  this  is  not  done  so  much 
In  an  altruistic  way  as  It  constitutes  a  de- 
fensive measure.  For  the  U.S.  reasons  that 
If  conununlsm  Is  not  stopped  now,  the  U.S. 
could  be  the  only  nation  left  to  defend  her- 
self. Though  this  could  be  the  case.  It  does 
not  excuse  actions  which  directly  interfere 
In  the  self-determination  of  other  nations. 
Perhaps  this  overreaction  to  communism  is 
an  expression  of  American  doubt  and  Inse- 
curity about  the  strength  and  superiority  of 
the  American  way  of  life. 

Moreover,  short  term  crises  are  the  ones 
in  which  top  secret  Information  is  withheld 
and  necessarily  so.  In  long-term  affsdrs  such 
as  the  Vietnam  war.  policy  is  obvioiis  and 
action  is  reported  in  the  newspapers.  As  such 
it  Is  Judgable  material. 

Also  the  public  Is  not  aware  of  much  in- 
formation made  public  to  them.  Part  of  tills 
is  that  people  undoubtedly  feel  their  govern- 
ment could  not  be  wrong,  and  thus  they 
don't  feel  a  great  need  to  find  facts  to  ex- 
amine the  situation  for  themselves.  After  all, 
it's  not  their  Job;  that's  what  the  govern- 
ment's for.  Some  may  even  feel  "their  coun- 
try right  or  wrong." 

Without  careful  investigation  of  the  situ- 
ation, citizens  Jump  on  the  bandwagon  of 
"Back  the  boys  I"  The  war  jingoism  rises  to 
a  fever  so  that  many  carry  American  fiags 
to  anti-war  demonstrations  and  spit  on  the 
participants.  And  they  do  so  in  emotional 
reaction  against  a  supposed  attack  on  their 
homeland  and  way  of  life.  It's  amazing  bow 
few  question  the  reasons  for  anti-war  efforts. 
Instead  they  feel  these  "doves"  are  either 
cowards,  idealists,  or  somehow  abnormal  peo- 
ple. "Good  Americans"  never  would  attack 
the  U.S.  government,  the  most  powerful  rep- 
resentation of  the  free  world  I 

This  type  of  ignorance  is  even  more  dis- 
tressing than  the  war  Itself  for  with  this 
atmosphere  future,  similar  mistakes  are  more 
likely  to  happen.  For  it  seems  unfortunate 
that  our  leaders  have  been  selected  from  the 
troop  on  the  bandwagon.  And  the  majority 
backs  them.  What  Is  the  reason  that  causes 
so  many  to  be  blind  to  the  fallacies  of  our 
government? 

The  educational  system  which  prides  Itself 
on  Its  Intellectual  freedom  Is  actually  free 
only  on  the  university  level.  High  schools 
are  fiooded  with  propaganda  about  the  beau- 
tiful system  of  checks  and  balances  which 
makes  U.S.  government  so  effective  and  fair. 
Government  foreign  policy  Is  at  most  criti- 
cized as  far  as  the  Ugly  American. 

Public  knowledge  of  when,  where,  and  how 
to  criticize  the  govenmient  Is  never  taught 
but  should  be  considering  International  re- 
lations Is  one  of  the  most  Important  factors 
In  survival.  Public  awareness  should  be  an 
additional  check  on  o\ir  government.  How- 
ever, at  present  only  a  relatively  small  nxim- 


ber  who  have  studied  the  subject  have  voiced 
disapproval  which  is  unfortunately  muffled 
by  the  government. 

To  educate  the  masses,  the  falllbUlty  of 
the  government  must  be  taught  in  high 
school.  Such  Instruction  could  take  the  form 
of  debates  with  pro  and  con  speakers,  or  the 
form  of  "teach-ins."  Courses  in  "American 
Civics"  in  peacetime  should  discuss  past, 
present,  and  possible  future  mistakes  in  for- 
eign policy. 

On  the  college  level,  the  government 
should  be  willing  to  discuss  their  views,  con- 
sidering college  Is  the  home  of  fervent  dis- 
sent with  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  other 
foreign  policy.  The  unwillingness  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  much  of  this  casts  further 
doubt  on  the  government's  Intentions.  It 
seems  to  demonstrate  unbending  security  In 
belief;  this  further  demonstrates  the  need 
for  the  people  to  have  a  direct  check  on  the 
government's  confidence.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished first  through  education  and  Im- 
plemented by  mass  demonstrations  and 
strikes.  This  Is  one  place  where  businesses 
could  begin  to  take  public  responsibility.  The 
government  will  then  be  made  to  listen  be- 
cause a  knowledgeable  public  will  be  react- 
ing. And  eventually  this  should  lead  to  more 
erudite  leaders. 

A  fourth  area  of  concern  deals  with  the 
economic  and  social  waste  created  by  the 
war.  If  one  points  to  the  men  killed,  another 
replies  that  this  is  emotional  appeal  and 
that  rational  desires  must  i>ertaln  to  the 
partlcTilar  Issues  of  the  war.  However,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  the  deaths 
are  in  vain  or  not.  considering  the  govern- 
ment has  not  Informed  citizens  of  Its  actual 
goals. 

The  billions  spent  on  hindering  the  de- 
velopment in  South  Vietnam  could  have 
been  spent  constructively  for  the  aiding  in 
development  of  other  nations.  The  poor  In 
our  country  could  be  educated,  the  poor  in 
India  could  be  fed.  The  list  of  alternative, 
constructive  spending  Is  endless. 

Moreover,  the  situation  of  the  Negro  in 
American  life  Is  accentuated.  Negroes  by  far 
form  the  majority  of  soldiers  who  reenlist 
for  duty.  Perhaps  this  avenue  of  devotion 
creates  a  new  identity  for  them  which  is  not 
to  be  found  at  home.  Nevertheless,  It  sug- 
gests to  the  U.S.  the  need  for  further  im- 
provement at  home. 

The  final  and  ultimate  area  of  concern  is 
the  possibility  of  World  War  HI  and  the 
consequent  undermining  of  the  moral  struc- 
ture with  the  acceptance  of  such  a  {)ossi- 
biilty.  Today  many  people  hold  the  Idea  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  too  devastating  ever  to 
be  used.  No  one  will  ever  use  them,  because 
no  one  could  win.  However.  It  must  be  real- 
ized that  not  all  people  can  be  considered 
rational,  and  accident  is  always  a  possibil- 
ity. Furthermore,  one  must  closely  Inspect 
the  attitudes  of  world  powers  before  making 
such  a  hopeful  prophecy.  The  bomb  has  al- 
ready been  used  to  end  World  War  II.  If  an 
enemy  doesn't  have  the  bomb  might  the  U.S. 
again  or  some  other  country  use  the  bomb 
for  "defense"?  Prior  use  lowers  the  thresh- 
old for  further  use. 

And  even  the  acceptance  of  the  possibility 
of  war  undermines  morality.  People  become 
accustomed  to  talking  of  deaths  in  the  mil- 
lions and  how  many  million  could  die  in  a 
nuclear  war  with  civilization  still  managing 
to  recover.  People  build  bomb  shelters  and 
talk  of  shooting  their  neighbors  If  they 
should  Intrude.  Even  if  the  U.S.  was  under 
full-scale  nuclear  attack  from  which  there 
was  no  possibility  of  survival  and  thtis  no 
purpose  for  attack,  defense  plans  neverthe- 
less call  for  retaliation.  In  other  words,  if 
the  U.S.  goes  down,  so  does  the  enemy  and 
most  likely  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Thus  for  these  reasons,  I  feel  the  war  In 
Vietnam  can  only  be  considered  destructive 
action  resulting  from  misguided  destnjc- 
tlve  policy.  The  U.S.  Is  attempting  to  abort 
a  civil  war  necessary  for  Vietnam's  further 
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political  and  economic  development;  the 
U.S.'s  goals  In  Vietnam  are  thus  destructive, 
Irrational,  and  based  1b  Ignorance  or  lack  of 
concern  for  the  political  development  of  a 
developing  country:  the  Ignorance,  or  apa- 
thy, of  the  public  only  Implements  such 
action;  the  waste  of  people  and  money  Is 
thus  obvious;  and  world  war  could  result 
from  a  situation  which  is  based  on  no  con- 
structive stand.  I  hope  all  members  of  the 
public  and  government  will  reconsider  their 
thoughts  on  the  purpose,  development,  and 
implications  of  this  war  for  the  present  and 
future  world  situation. 
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JUDICIAL  STUDY  OF  BAIL  REFORM 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day, November  25,  Chief  Judge  Bazelon, 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Judicial  Circuit,  speak- 
ing for  the  judicial  council  of  the  court, 
announced  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  study  the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act.  which  Congress  passed  in  1966.  The 
act  has  been  in  operation  in  every  Fed- 
eral trial  court  for  a  little  over  1  year. 
Judge  Hart  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  general  sessions  court,  the 
Justice  Department,  the  U.S.  attorney's 
ofHce.  legal  aid  organizations,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  bail  agency. 

During  the  short  time  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  has  been  in  operation,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  some  extraordinary  criticism 
It  has  become.  In  effect,  the  scapegoat 
for  all  the  ills  that  beset  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  in  the  District 
As  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  said : 

Drastic  proposals  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  or  to  remove  the 
District  .  .  .  from  Its  application. 

What  we  do  not  have  now  are  the  complete 
facts  on  these  complaints  and  alleged  short- 
comings, and  on  the  steps  needed  to  remedy 
them.  We  need  to  compile  an  accurate  pic- 
ture .  .  .  before  we  can  develop  (the  Act's) 
full  potential  for  doing  Justice  without  im- 
peding the  efficiency  and  speed  of  the  Judi- 
cial process  and  the  sanctions  of  the  criminal 
law. 

Implicit  in  Judge  Bazelon's  action  is 
the  recognition  that  the  BaU  Reform  Act 
has  succeeded  in  two  major  respects: 

First,  there  is  now  general  acceptance 
of  the  principle  that  the  right  to  ball 
should  not  depend  on  the  size  of  the  de- 
fendant's pocketbook. 

Second,  implementation  of  the  act  has 
highlighted  other  areas  where  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  Justice  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  badly  in  need  of 
repair.  Effective  denial  of  speedy  trial, 
overcrowded  dockets,  and  overburdened 
judges  are  among  the  problems. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  cannot  be  improved.  Indeed 
perfection  in  drafting  is  a  seldom  obtain- 
able goal.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  an- 
nounced many  months  ago  that  we  would 
hold  hearings  on  the  act  and  its  com- 
panion legislation,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bail  Agency  Act,  as  soon  as  sufficient 
experience  had  been  gained  to  permit  a 
meaningful  review.  It  is  for  this  reason 
I  welcome  the  creation  of  Judge  Hart's 
committee  which  will  review  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  and  Its  Implementation.  I 
shall  discuss  with  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  the  question  of  whether 


our  own  hearings,  which  have  been  ten- 
tatively scheduled  for  early  next  year, 
should  be  postponed  until  after  Judge 
Hart's  committee  completes  its  work. 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  hope  that 
both  Congress  and  the  courts  will  keep 
in  mind  that  all  of  the  recent  sound  and 
fury  raised  over  the  Bail  Reform  Act  Is 
not  so  much  as  reflection  on  the  act  It- 
self as  it  is  on  the  quality  of  justice  gen- 
erally dispensed  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Judge 
Bazelon's  announcement  and  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post,  commenting 
on  the  formation  of  the  Judicial  Council 
Committee,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Statemint    of    Chitf    Judge    Bazelon    An- 

NOTTNCINO    COMMrTTEE   To    STUDT    BAn,    Re- 

ro»M  Act 

With  the  express  authorization  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Judicial  Council,  I  am  today  ap- 
pointing a  special  committee  to  study  the 
operation  of  the  Ball  Reform  Act  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  Its  Improved  administration 
and  enforcement.  The  Act,  which  became  law 
on  September  20,  1966,  represented  a  major 
change  In  the  traditional  ball  system.  Its 
major  alms  were  to  remove  the  financial  bar- 
rier between  poor  defendants  and  the  right 
to  freedom  prior  to  conviction,  and  to  avoid 
unnecessary  detention  which  "serves  neither 
the  ends  of  Justice  nor  the  public  interest." 
But  the  Act's  method  of  Implementation,  i.e. 
through  the  setting  of  release  conditions  by 
courts  based  upon  the  risk  presented  by  each 
defendant,  rather  than  the  size  of  his  pocket- 
book,  has  proven  dlffliuit  to  carry  out  in 
practice. 

On  all  sides  problems  have  arisen.  We  hear 
that  some  judges  feel  compelled  to  release 
defendants  they  consider  dangerous;  that  too 
many  defendants  are  still  l)eing  detained  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Jail  for  want  of 
money  ball;  that  sufficient  verified  informa- 
tion about  defendants  is  not  available  soon 
enough  for  some  ball  hearings;  that  the  ex- 
panded use  of  personal  recognizance  is  in- 
creasing trial  delays:  that  too  many  defend- 
ants are  being  forced  to  post  money  bond  In 
order  to  secure  their  release;  that  too  few 
personnel  are  available  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  conditions  of  release;  Uiat  de- 
fendants in  large  numbers  are  falling  to 
show  up  in  court  on  time;  that  serious  crimes 
are  being  committed  by  persons  during  ex- 
tended periods  of  release  on  ball;  that  re- 
leased persons  are  inadequately  notified  when 
and  where  to  show  up  in  court:  and  that  the 
Acts  penalties  for  wilful  default  are  not  be- 
ing sufficiently  enforced.  Drastic  proposals 
have  been  made  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  or  to  remove  the  District  of  Columbia 
from  its  application. 

What  we  do  not  have  now  are  the  complete 
facts  on  these  complaints  and  alleged  short- 
comings, and  on  the  steps  needed  to  remedy 
them.  We  need  to  compile  an  accurate  picture 
of  what  the  various  courts  and  agencies  are 
doing  to  comply  with  the  Act  before  we  can 
develop  its  full  potential  for  doing  justice 
without  impeding  the  efficiency  and  speed  of 
the  Judicial  process  and  the  sanctions  of  the 
criminal  law. 

We  are  asking  the  committee  to  consult 
with  all  relevant  sources  and  to  secure  all 
necessary  data  and  opinions  on  the  Act's 
operation.  We  expect  It  to  recommend  the 
actions  that  should  be  taken  by  the  Judicial 
Council,  the  Ball  Agency,  the  police,  prosecu- 
tors, defense  lawyers.  Judges,  court  personnel, 
marshals,  the  Corrections  Department,  pro- 
bation officers,  the  parole  boards,  and  the 
Congress  to  make  the  Act  work. 


The  committee  will  be  chaired  by  Judm 
George  L.  Hart,  Jr.  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  and  consists  of  persons  in 
tlmately  acquainted  with  the  law  enforce- 
ment.  defense  and  court  administration 
problems  presented  by  the  Ball  Reform  Act 
in  both  the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
General  Sessions.  The  committee  is  belne 
asked  to  report  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
In  May  1968,  and  to  submit  earlier  Interim 
recommendations  to  the  Judicial  Council  If 
at  all  possible.  I  ask  that  every  Judge  lawyer 
and  department  head  give  this  group  the 
fullest  cooperation  in  Its  important  work 
In  addition  to  Judge  Hart,  the  committee 
will  include  Judge  Tim  Murphy  of  the  D  c 
Court  of  General  Sessions;  Robert  Nlles  Dl- 
rector  of  the  D.C.  Ball  Agency;  Kenly  Webster 
and  Charles  Work.  Assistant  United  States 
Attorneys  doing  criminal  trial  work  in  the 
District  Court  and  General  Sessions  Court 
respectively;  Miss  Barbara  Babcock.  of  the 
Legal  Aid  Agency:  Mr.  Shellle  P.  Bowers  a 
private  attorney  experienced  In  criminal  de- 
fense work;  Miss  Sylvia  Bacon,  of  the  Crlmi- 
nal  Division,  Department  of  Justice,  and 
former  AsslsUnt  Director  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Crime  In  the  District  of 
Columbia:  Mrs.  Patricia  M.  Wald,  a  member 
of  that  Commission;  and  Daniel  J.  Freed 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, Department  of  Justice. 

Panel  To  Stddt  Bail  RKrosMS 
(By  Peter  MiUus) 

The  District's  Judicial  Council,  worried 
by  the  way  the  14-month-old  Bail  Reform  Act 
13  working  here,  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee to  review  the  measiire  and  recommend 
Improvements. 

Chief  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  Judge  L.  Baze- 
lon. who  announced  the  move  yesterday 
said  the  committee  had  been  asked  to  report 
back  by  next  May. 

The  chairman  of  the  10-member  panel 
will  be  District  Court  Judge  George  L.  Hart, 
Jr. 

major  aims 

Bazelon  noted  that  the  1966  Act's  "majoi 
alms  were  to  remove  the  financial  barrier  be- 
tween poor  defendants  and  the  right  to  free- 
dom prior  to  conviction,  and  to  avoid  un- 
necessary detention." 

But  he  said  that  "the  Act's  method  of  im- 
plementation ...  the  setting  of  release  con- 
ditions .  .  .  based  upon  the  risk  presented 
by  each  defendant  rather  than  the  size  of  hU 
pocketbook,  has  proven  dlfflcult  to  carry  out 
In  practice." 

A  major  complaint  of  the  Act's  critics- 
police,  prosecutors  and  many  Judges  and 
congressmen— Is  that  It  leads  to  release  of 
dangerous  defendants  likely  to  commit  fur- 
ther crimes  while  awaiting  trial. 

But  the  Act's  supporters  say  that  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  released  defendants  stay 
out  of  further  trouble  between  arrest  and 
trial.  They  also  say  that  "preventive  deten- 
tion." holding  an  arrested  man  in  Jail  Just 
because  someone  thinks  he  might  commit  an- 
other crime,  is  unconstitutional. 
mant  problems 

Speaking  for  the  Council,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  Judges  of  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
here,  Bazelon  acknowledged  that  "on  all  sides 
problems  have  arisen." 

"We  hear  that  some  Judges  feel  compelled 
to  release  defendants  they  consider  danger- 
ous: that  too  many  defendants  are  still  being 
detained  In  the  D.  C.  Jail  for  want  of  money 
ball:  that  sufBcient  verified  information 
about  defendants  is  not  available  soon 
enough  for  some  bail  hearings;  that  the  ex- 
panded use  of  personal  recognizance  is  In- 
creasing trial  delays,"  he  said. 

Other  alleged  defects,  said  the  Judge,  are 
"that  too  many  defendants  are  being  forced 
to  post  money  bond  .  .  .  that  too  few  per- 
sonnel are  available  to  enforce  compliance 
with  conditions  of  release:  that  defendants 
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In  large  numbers  are  failing  to  show  up  In 
court  on  time;  that  serious  crimes  are  being 
committed  by  persons  during  extended  pe- 
riods of  release  on  bail;  that  released  persons 
are  Inadequately  notified  when  and  where 
to  show  up  in  court;  and  that  the  Act's 
penalties  for  willful  default  are  not  being 
eufflcicntly  enforced." 

Bazelon  noted  that  "drastic  propoeals 
have  been  made  to  amend  the  Ball  Reform 
Act  or  to  remove  the  District  .  .  .  from  it6 
application." 

But  he  said,  "What  we  do  not  have  now 
are  the  complete  facts  on  these  complaints 
and  alleged  shortcomings,  and  on  the  steps 
needed  to  remedy  them.  We  need  to  compile 
80  accurate  picture  .  .  .  before  we  can  de- 
velop (the  Act's)  full  potential  for  doing 
Justice  without  Impeding  the  efficiency  and 
speed  of  the  Judicial  process  and  the  sanc- 
tions of  the  criminal  law." 

The  BaU  Reform  Act  was  designed  as  an 
alternative  to  the  traditional  cash  bond  sys- 
tem. Under  this  system  defendants  with 
enough  money  could  almost  always  buy  their 
freedom  before  trial,  but  poor  defendants 
often  could  not  and  were  forced  to  wait  In 
Jail. 

The  Act  applies  to  Federal  courts  every- 
where, and  to  all  courts  here.  It  requires 
Judges  to  free  all  defendants  In  noncapital 
cases  on  personal  recognizance — a  simple 
promise  to  return  for  trial — unless  the  court 
feels  there  is  danger  the  defendants  will  flee. 

If  there  is  this  danger,  a  Judge  can  require 
a  defendant  to  meet  vario\is  conditions,  in- 
cluding a  cash  bond.  But  a  Judge  cannot  Im- 
pose a  cash  bond  Just  to  keep  a  defendant 
In  Jail,  even  If  he  thinks  the  defendant  a 
danger  to  the  community. 

Bazelon  said  the  Hart  committee  hae  been 
asked  to  submit  Interim  recommendations 
before  next  May  If  possible.  Its  members,  he 
said,  are  "persons  Intimately  acquainted  with 
the  law  enforcement,  defense  and  court  ad- 
ministration problems  presented  by  the  .  .  . 
Act  In  both  the  District  Court  and  the  Court 
of  General  Sessions." 

The  members  In  addition  to  Judge  Hart  are 
General  Sessions  Judge  Tim  Murphy:  Robert 
Nlles.  DC.  Ball  Agency  director;  Kenly  Web- 
ster and  Charles  Work,  assistant  U.S.  at- 
torneys who  try  cases  In  the  District  Court 
and  General  Sessions:  Barbara  Babcock. 
representing  the  L«gal  Aid  Agency;  Shellle  F. 
Bowers,  a  defense  attorney;  Sylvia  Bacon, 
now  with  the  Jiistlce  Department  and  former 
assistant  director  of  the  DC.  Crime  Commis- 
sion; Patricia  M.  Wald,  a  Commission  mem- 
ber, and  Daniel  J.  Freed,  acting  director  of 
the  Federal  Office  of  Criminal  Justice. 


ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARD  PRESENTATION  TO 
DONALD  A.  WILLIAMS,  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OP  U.S.  SOIL  CON- 
SERVATION SERVICE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  congratulate 
Donald  A.  Williams,  Administrator  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  upon  his 
winning  the  1967  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  in  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration. 

During  my  career  as  a  public  official 
I  have  been  very  close  to  the  soil  and 
water  conservation  movement.  As  a 
member  of  the  South  Carolina  State 
Senate,  I  introduced  the  first  conserva- 
tion district  bill  in  South  Carolina.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill,  which  was  enacted 
into  law,  was  to  enable  South  Carolina 
landowners  to  receive  assistance  from 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  through 
their  districts. 

Since  that  time,  South  Carolina  has 


benefited  greatly  from  Its  relationship 
with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Vast 
areas  of  unsightly  and  wasteful  soil 
erosion  have  been  controlled  by  land- 
owners receiving  assistance  from  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  Many  thou- 
sands of  farm  ponds  built  with  SCS 
assistance  provide  livestock  water  and 
fishing  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
The  small  watershed  program  adminis- 
tered by  SCS  under  Public  Law  566  has 
solved  many  flooding  problems  and  is 
now  beginning  to  provide  sources  of 
municipal  water  supply  to  our  grow- 
ing communities. 

This  award  will  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Williams  on  December  6,  1967,  at  a 
limcheon  here  in  Washington.  This  rec- 
ognition has  been  made  possible  by 
funds  granted  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  HI, 
and  administered  by  Princeton  Univer- 
sity as  a  national  trust.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  awaiti  to  Don  Williams 
recognizes  his  31  years  of  Government 
career  service  and  the  influence  he  ex- 
erted on  the  program  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  which  has  seen  this 
Nation  come  from  "the  dustbowl  age"  of 
the  1930's  to  a  progi-am  today  of  water 
conservation,  flood  control,  and  land  use 
plarming. 

The  record  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
SeiTice  is  one  which  all  other  agencies 
of  Government  would  do  well  to  examine 
carefully.  Don  Williams  started  work 
with  SCS  in  1935  and  has  been  its  Ad- 
ministrator since  1953.  He  has  been  a 
most  active  leader  in  building  this  fine 
record  of  efficient  and  effective  public 
service.  I  am  happy  that  he  is  to  receive 
this  well-deserved  Rockefeller  Public 
Service  Award  for  Administration. 


FEDERAL  JUDGE  ROBERT  E.  MAX- 
WELL DELIVERS  SIGNIFICANT 
VETERANS  DAY  ADDRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Veterans  Day  ceremonies  this  month 
in  Weston,  W.  Va.,  sponsored  by  Amer- 
ican Legion  Post  No.  4,  Judge  Robert  E. 
Maxwell  of  the  U.S.  Federal  District 
Court  of  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  delivered  an  inspiring  message 
on  the  meaning  of  Veterans  Day  and  our 
commitments  to  the  free  world. 

The  cogent  comment  by  Judge  Max- 
well places  in  perspective  the  relation- 
ship of  past  conflicts,  our  current  efforts 
in  Vietnam,  and  our  pursuit  of  world 
peace.  This  is  a  relationship  which  the 
critics  of  American  foreign  policy  often 
fail  to  recognize.  This  distinguished 
judge  stressed  that: 

Our  involvement  today  is  worldwide,  and 
it  has  taught  us  an  important  lesson.  In  going 
to  war  four  times  in  the  past  50  years  to 
stop  the  spread  of  tyranny,  we  have  learned 
in  a  world  made  one  by  the  advances  of 
science,  communications,  transportation,  and 
the  atom  that  the  old  natural  ixsundartes  are 
disappearing,  the  obstacles  to  social  and  com- 
mercial discourse  are  dissolving,  and  the  old 
landmarks  are  vanishing.  We  can  no  longer 
have  Isolation  behind  the  oceans  and  at  the 
same  time  build  an  arsenal  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  with  hydrogen  or 
atomic  warheads.  A  workable  global  society 
must  be  fashioned,  as  our  continent  was 
fashioned  into  an  orderly  society  some  two 
hundred  years  tigo.  Our  task  at  any  and  every 
opportunity  is  to  ignite  the  spark  of  freedom 


where  it  does  not  now  exist;  to  help  the 
underdeveloped  nations  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient; and  to  work  with  other  world  powers 
to  establish  permanent  patterns  of  an  effec- 
tive world  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  his  remarks  concerning  the 
right  of  dissent  as  contrasted  with  those 
who  destroy  ditift  cards,  hinder  troop 
movements  or  the  operations  of  selective 
service  offices,  and  resort  to  violence.  In 
the  words  of  Judge  Maxwell : 

They  are  the  hypocrites — the  tyrants,  so 
to  speak,  from  whom  our  founding  fathers 
departed  the  shores  ol  Europe  more  than 
two  centuries  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  by  Judge  Robert  E. 
Maxwell  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Maxwell  at  the 
Veterans  Day  Ceremonies,  Weston,  W.  Va., 
November  11,  1967 

On  this  Veterans'  Day  it  is  proper  for  us 
to  turn  our  prayerful  thoughts  toward  those 
aroimd  the  globe  who  are  now  fighting  the 
cause  of  liberty;  for  those  who  are  keeping 
the  pulse  of  democracy  beating  at  home;  and 
for  those  everywhere  who  are  suffering  the 
tyranny  of  oppression. 

This  day  is  not  set  aside  solely  and  only 
to  celebrate  the  ending  of  other  wars  and  to 
honor  those  who  have  foiight  in  those  wars. 
This  day  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  examine 
the  meanings  behind  the  personal  sacrifice 
that  was  so  freely  given  in  past  conflicts  in 
the  quest  of  human  dignity,  the  free  ex- 
change of  ideas,  and  the  development  of  a 
higher  and  more  stable  democratic  ethic. 

Peace  Is  the  most  imperative  business  in 
the  world  today.  It  Is  the  world's  most  uni- 
versal desire,  and  most  powerful  force.  With- 
out the  continuous  quest  for  peace,  there 
will  be  nothing  left  except  bloodshed,  con- 
fxislon  and  anarchy.  The  Individual  will  have 
no  dignity  or  self-respect  and  presently  wiU 
be  the  subject  of  extortion,  exile  and  mass 
execution. 

In  every  review  of  the  subject  of  peace,  it 
Is  universally  found  that  the  motlvaUng  be- 
liefs of  a  nation  are  lodged  In  Its  deeds,  its 
dociunents.  and  the  long-range  commitments 
of  its  leaders.  This  Is  exactly  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  Peace  is  one  of  this  country's 
most  purposeful  and  sought-after  pursuits. 
Although  our  leaders  are  often  criticized  for 
the  methods  they  employ  in  seeking  peace 
there  can  be  no  serious  question  of  their 
urgent  and  all-consuming  desire  for  peace. 

From  the  very  beginning,  a  posture  for 
peace,  human  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  have  been  the  basic  objectives  of 
our  country.  As  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence says  in  hallowed  words.  "Men  are  created 
with  equal  and  inalienable  rights,  and  the 
powers  of  government  rest  wholly  with  the 
governed."  When  first  spoken  as  a  public 
policy  In  1775,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  continent,  this  was  political 
heresy.  It  was  a  philosophy  which,  as  far  back 
as  Plato,  was  believed  to  be  dangerously  and 
Insidiously  close  to  anarchy.  As  a  conse- 
quence, it  was  slow  In  spreading  around  the 
world.  Small  wonder,  with  the  success  Amer- 
ica has  found,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  become  the  focus  of  that  special 
sense  of  destiny  which  most  Americans  have 
long  associated  with  their  country.  Indeed, 
It  is  this  sense  of  destiny  which  is  often 
considered  by  other  less  fortunate  nations 
as  being  synonymous  with  freedom  and  lib- 
erty. 

Possibly  the  cynics  take  this  creed  and 
philosophy  for  granted.  Perhaps  the  hippies, 
the  flower  people,  the  degenerates,  the  un- 
washed and  the  depraved  are  so  entwined  in 
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tlielr  selfish,  confused,  self-centered  world 
of  forced  pletwure  and  deviation  that  they 
are  Incapable  of  recognizing — let  alone  ra- 
tionalizing—the  lofty  Ideals  that  gave  them 
their  forum  of  demonstration,  dissent  and 
protest.  It  takes  a  strong  will-power,  as  well 
as  a  strong  stomach,  to  guard  and  cherish 
the  principles  of  the  ConsUtutlon  and  the 
laws  of  our  land — as  a  great  majority  of 
American  citizens  are  doing — Instead  of  re- 
acting or  retaliating  in  kind  to  the  devia- 
tions of  these  tragically  disgusting  people. 
Perhaps  our  immediate  consolation  comes  in 
the  knowledge  that  eventually  the  day  of 
realization  will  come  to  them.  On  that  day 
they  will  apprecUte  that  life  is  not  a  con- 
stant, 24-bour  a  day  merry-go-round  of 
pleasurable  pursuits  wholly  devoid  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  are  Inclined  on  occasion  to  throw  up 
our  hands  and  quit  fighting  that  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  overpowering  forces  of  indif- 
ference and  disillusionment.  These  are  the 
times  when  we  must  think  In  terms  of  solu- 
tions, rather  than  In  terms  of  problems.  We 
must  exercise  our  responsibility  by  personal- 
ly meeting  the  torrent  of  vocal  abuse  of  our 
government,  our  schools,  our  nation's  leaders, 
and  our  national  institutions.  By  owt  per- 
sonal contacts  and  deeds  we  must  labor  In 
the  fervent  hope  that  our  freedom  of  speech 
will  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  the  world, 
and  not  merely  as  food  for  fanaUcs.  Any 
sincere  effort  we  make  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Benjamin  Disraeli  is  reported  to 
have  said  when  a  friend  asked  how  he  kept 
going  despite  unceasing  opposition:  "Have 
you  ever  watched  a  stonecutter  at  work?  He 
will  hammer  away  at  a  rock  for  perhaps  one 
hundred  times  without  a  crack  showing  in  it. 
Then,  at  the  one  hundred  and  first  blow  it 
will  split  in  two.  It  Is  not  alone  that  blow 
that  accomplished  the  result  but  the  one 
hundred  others  that  went  before  it." 

It  U  not  alone  the  high  school  dropout 
who  deserves  our  concern.  We  must  con- 
stantly keep  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
growing  enticement  we  face  dally  as  adults 
to  drop  out  of  human  Involvement  In  the 
world  of  reality. 

American  foreign  policy  before  this  cen- 
tury was  sometimes  characterized  as  "the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule."  Both 
were  thoroughly  consistent  with  American 
beliefs.  They  had  their  place  In  the  American 
scheme,  but  America  had  a  larger  role  to 
assume,  and  in  the  years  following  1900  the 
American  people  realized  that  preoccupation 
with  their  own  hemisphere  was  binding  them 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy  else- 
where. The  Idea  of  a  larger  place  In  world 
affairs  began  to  take  shape,  and  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  fell  the  task  of  linking  America's 
destiny  with  that  of  democracy  in  other 
areas  of  the  world. 

The  rest  Is  history— the  ill-fated  effort  to 
Join  the  League  of  Nations,  the  more  suc- 
cessful effort  at  founding  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  Marshall  Plan,  Point  Four,  Nato. 
Seato,  and  all  the  other  commitments  which 
now  make  up  our  foreign  i)ollcy. 

Our  Involvement  today  U  worldwide,  and 
It  has  taught  us  an  important  lesson.  In 
going  to  war  four  times  In  the  past  60  years 
to  stop  the  spread  of  tyranny,  we  have 
learned  in  a  world  made  one  by  the  advances 
of  science,  communications,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  atom  that  the  old  natural 
boundaries  are  disappearing,  the  obstacles  to 
social  and  commercial  discourse  are  dissolv- 
ing, and  the  old  landmarks  are  vanishing. 
We  can  no  longer  have  isolation  behind  the 
oceans  and  at  the  same  time  build  an  ar- 
senal of  Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
with  hydrogen  or  atomic  warheads.  A  work- 
able globe  society  must  be  fashioned,  as  our 
continent  was  fashioned  Into  an  orderly  so- 
ciety some  two  hundred  years  ago.  Our  task 
at  any  and  every  opportunity  U  to  Ignite  the 
spark  of  freedom  where  It  does  not  now 
exl*t;  to  help  the  underdeveloped  nations  to 


become  self-sufficient;  and  to  work  with  other 
world  powers  to  establish  permanent  pat- 
terns of  an  effective  world  economy. 

With  America  now  at  war  in  Viet  Nam  we 
continue  to  debate  the  choices  available,  as 
well  as  the  effects  of  the  war  on  our  prestige, 
our  poUclee,  and  our  priorities.  We  continue 
to  discuss  whether  others  would  have  acted 
differently,  whether  there  has  been  sufficient 
consultation,  and  whether  past  precedents 
are  meaningful.  At  no  time  in  the  lifespan 
of  America  has  it  been  more  imperative  that 
we  make  a  show  of  strength  than  right  now 
in  Southeast  Asia.  The  old  colonial  order  In 
the  world  has  all  but  vanished.  New  na- 
tions— and  new  imperialisms — strive  to  fill 
the  vacuum  in  a  vast  and  seething  poUtical 
revolution.  If  we  fall  to  defend  democracy 
where  it  is  In  trouble,  or  if  we  fall  to  help 
the  oppressed  grasp  the  fniits  of  democracy, 
all  too  many  of  the  emerging  nations  will 
lose  faith  in  us,  and  In  the  sincerity  of  our 
belief  in  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  may  have  taken  our  nation  two  hundred 
years  of  development,  materially  as  well  as 
menuily,  to  discover  that  the  fulfillment  of 
freedom  Is  only  the  first  step  in  a  long  and 
tempestous  Journey  to  mature  civic  order. 
Gaining  freedom  Itself  is  meaningless,  un- 
less we  intelligently  and  resourcefully  exer- 
cise the  meaningful  choices  of  freedom.  One 
of  these  choices  Is  the  determination  to  pre- 
vent a  deterioration  or  loss  of  those  basic  In- 
stitutions and  principles  that  have  given  our 
society  its  unaasalled  place  in  the  world 
community.  Freedom  of  choice  In  a  repre- 
sentative democracy  also  Imposes  upon  us 
the  responsibility  to  have  faith— intelligent 
faith  borne  of  Inquiry  and  investigation — 
in  our  leadership  to  make  decisions  in  be- 
half of  our  country  and  its  concepts  of  free- 
dom that  are  consistent  with  honor  and 
integrity. 

For  those  who  say  that  Viet  Nam  is  not 
the  proper  place  for  an  exercise  of  these  con- 
cepts, it  U  well  to  remember  that  the  forces 
of  tyranny  were  stopped  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  on  repeated  occasions  In  the 
past.  Our  determination  to  defend  what  Is 
right  in  the  world  is  being  tested  to  even  a 
greater  degree  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  we  are 
happy  to  observe  that  the  spirit  of  our  serv- 
icemen today  reflects  the  courage  of  1776 
that  U  so  much  a  part  of  our  national  heri- 
tage. 

Would  the  opponents  of  Viet  Nam  have 
us  commence  our  defense  at  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge? 

To  comprehend  and  give  guidance  to  the 
complex  forces  now  taking  shape  in  Africa, 
Asia  and  South  America  lays  heavy  demands 
on  our  resources  of  wisdom,  leadership  self- 
discipline,  and  generosity.  Unless  we  con- 
tinue on  the  present  course,  we  will  transfer 
the  advantage  of  world  leadership  to  the 
Communist  nations  by  default.  The  Com- 
munists did  not  Invent  the  political  order 
which  places  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
at  the  highest  level  of  priority.  It  was 
launched,  either  wittingly  or  unwittingly  in 
the  west,  and  the  United  States,  as  the  most 
notable  example  of  this  doctrine,  can  only 
enhance  ite  position,  and  strengthen  Ita  re- 
solve by  remaining  steadfast  and  stronij  in 
Its  commltmenta. 

In  such  a  situation  It  is  tragic  to  find  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  under  bitter  attack  at 
home.  We  are  united  in  America  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  Individual  should  have  the 
free  exercise  of  his  conscience  and  the  right 
to  advocate  his  beliefs.  We  are  tolerant  of 
diversities  of  viewpoint  among  men,  and  we 
are  respectful  of  the  schools  of  thought  which 
oppose  our  own.  But  when  young  men  de- 
stroy their  draft  cards,  stop  troop  trains 
block  the  doorways  of  Selective  Service  of- 
fices, and  resort  to  mob  violence  to  pervert 
the  American  system  of  common  defense, 
then  these  people  have  gone  beyond  lawful, 
peaceable,  and  reasonable  protest.  They  are 
the    hypocrites— the    tyranU,   so    to   speak. 
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from  whom  our  founding  fathers  departed 
the  shores  of  Europe  more  than  two  centurtM 
ago.  '^ 

Any  doctrine  or  belief  which  incites  peonle 
to  disobedience  of  law  is  made  to  order  for 
the  cynical  leaders  of  extremist  causes.  Once 
lawlessness  is  tolerated  or  Jxistlfied,  it  feeds 
upon  Itself  and  leads  either  to  revolution  or 
violent  repressive  measures.  The  antidote  for 
civil  disobedience— the  acceptable  solution 
to  mass  violence— Is  rededlcatlon  to  the 
Ideals  found  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  They  pro- 
tect the  individual,  and  they  chart  hU  course 
of  peaceful  protest. 

Veterans'  Day  signifies  the  strong  bond  be- 
tween the  citizen  and  responsible  citizen- 
ship.  It  comes  In  many  guises,  but  on  this 
day  we  recognize  it  as  patriotism,  a  human 
element  which  helps  us  to  pause  and  ex- 
amine the  meaning  of  the  American  Ideal 
While  there  are  those  who  scoff,  we  must 
never  be  ashamed  of  our  emotions  when  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner  U  played  or  the  flag  la 
raised.  These  as  well  as  other  symbols  serve  to 
remind  us  of  our  right  to  speak  out  intelli- 
gently and  forthrtghtly  on  the  Issues  of  the 
day. 

The  great  and  growing  cancer  of  our  age 
Is  fear.  We  flnd  It  In  the  fuzzy  "participa- 
tory democracy"  of  the  neolntellectual,  or 
in  the  Inflammatory  and  wantonly  destruc- 
tive "peace  marches"  of  the  extreme  radical 
This  noisy,  bullying  minority  cleariy  has  lost 
Its  respect  for  the  institutions  that  have 
made  America  great,  but  rather  than  work 
within  the  existing  framework  to  better 
them,  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  pull  them 
down.  This  Is  indeed  tragic,  for  fear  detroyg 
our  ability  to  think  in  a  logical.  Intelligent, 
and  responsible  manner;  and  fear  ultimately 
deteriorates  Into  hate,  from  which  nothing 
resulte  except  negative  and  destructive 
actions. 

There  Is  little  sign  of  any  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  our  times  in  the 
deeds  or  commitments  of  the  extremists  who 
stalk  among  us  on  thU  Veterans'  Day.  In 
their  most  articulate  moments  their  domi- 
nant concerns  are  wholly  defensive  or  con- 
tradictory. We  have  not  been  moved  by  them 
to  any  positive  action.  On  the  contrary  their 
Ideas  are  so  negative  and  self-destructive 
that  they  have  failed  to  generate  any  sub- 
stantive public  sentiment  for  their  cause. 

Freedom,  in  Its  many  ramifications,  is  not 
an  Ideal  to  be  treated  lightly.  If  it  Is  to  give 
hope  to  the  oppressed,  positive  action  must 
replace  complacency  and  apprehension,  little 
alms  and  large  fears.  The  majority  in  America 
U  alert  to  the  terror  and  tyranny  around 
the  worid.  Within  the  majority  are  the  moral 
and  material  elements  of  lofty  purpose  We 
cannot  allow  the  techniques  and  behavior 
patterns  of  a  militant  minority  to  envelope 
ua  and  turn  the  positivism  of  today  into 
the  negativism  of  tomorrow.  We  must  keep 
forever  vigilant,  and  make  our  majority  view- 
point heard. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSIOl^ 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control.  Rivers, 
and  Harbors  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
Friday,  December  1,  1967,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
INOUVE]  is  departing  for  his  State  on  offi- 
cial business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  he  be  excused  from  attending  Sen- 
ate sessions  during  his  absence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today,  It  stand  in 
adjournment  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  hoped 
by  the  leadership,  the  Senate  concurring, 
that  it  will  stay  in  session  imtU  a  reason- 
ably late  hour  today  in  an  attempt  to  get 
on  with  the  Senate's  business. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness Is  closed. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clirk.  A 
bUl  (S.  2147)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 


day when  we  opened  the  debate  on  the 
pending  meat  inspection  bill,  known  as 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  or  the  Montoya 
bUl,  I  said: 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  for 
his  most  able  and  forceful  presentation  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  ...  I  think  the  Senator  does  him- 
self an  injustice  in  so  doing  because  we  are 
now  reporting  the  Montoya  bill  with  the 
Montoya  amendments  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  further  said : 

If  it  were  not  for  the  commitment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  the  principle 
that  there  can  be  no  compromise  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  consumer,  this  blU 
in  its  present  sound  and  substantial  form 
could  not  be  reported.  The  abUity  and  the 
devotion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
the  public  interest  has  guided  this  legislation 
to  the  point  where  hopefully  it  will  become 
the  law  of  the  land.  Every  consumer  in  the 
country  owes  a  debt  to  the  brilliant  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

I  said  that  because  I  believed  it  then 
and  I  believe  it  now.  I  said  it  because 
Senator  Montoya  and  I  had  worked 
together  almost  hourly  for  several  weeks, 
to  try  to  fashion  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  I  was  understandably  dis- 
turbed this  morning  to  read  an  article  In 
the  Washington  Post,  written  by  Mr. 
Drew  Pearson,  which  indicates  that  the 
effort  by  Senator  Montoya  was  consid- 
erably different  from  that  which  I 
represented. 

Among  the  representations  made  in 
this  wholly  misleading  article — which 
grieves  me.  because  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  Mr.  Pearson — was  that  Mr.  Montoya 
was  working  with  the  lobbyist  for  the 
American  Meat  Institute.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  that  statement  was  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Davies  was  reported  to 
have  been  in  Senator  Montoya's  office. 

That  report  is  accurate;  but  what  Is 
not  accurate  Is  the  implication  of  the 
article.  Mr.  Davies  had  been  invited  to 
Senator  Montoya's  office  by  Senator 
Montoya  and  myself,  to  ask  him,  Mr. 
Davies,  if  he  would  support,  and  seek  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute  for.  an  agreement  that  we  had 
already  reached. 

I  believe  that  was  entirely  proper,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  American 
Meat  Institute  in  fact  did  agree  to  sup- 
port the  proposal;  and  I  have  com- 
mended them  for  that  position  as  well. 

The  article  also  mentioned  the  name  of 
another  lobbyist.  Mr.  Blaine  Llljenqulst, 
but  failed  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Llljen- 
qulst is  opposing  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate,  as  he  opposed  the  Montoya 
amendments  before  the  committee,  and 
that  throughout  these  proceedings  Sen- 
ator Montoya  led  the  fight  for  a  strong 
and  substantial  bill.  He  led  that  fight 
throughout  the  negotiations,  and  In  the 
committee,  and  he  Is  leading  the  fight 
again  today,  as  he  did  yesterday,  for  a 
strong  and  substantial  bill. 

If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  body 
more  devoted  to  the  selfless  service  of  the 
public  Interest  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  I  have  not  met  him.  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  completely  derelict,  after 
these  weeks  of  service  side  by  side  with 


Senator  Montoya,  not  to  set  the  record 
straight.  I  regret  the  misleading  nature 
of  the  article. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota 
for  his  kind  words  and  his  clarification 
of  the  factual  situation.  I  concur  in  what 
he  has  said.  He  has  stated  the  facts  as 
they  did  occur  during  the  deliberations, 
when  he  and  I  were  trying  to  work  out 
a  solution  that  would  be  palatable,  di- 
gestible and  f  esislble,  while  trj^ing  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  consiuners  of 
this  country. 

Certainly  this  was  no  secret  delved 
from  the  dark  alleys  of  legislative  delib- 
erations. Yesterday,  on  this  fioor.  I 
stated  with  candor,  with  openness,  and 
with  all  the  frsmkness  that  I  could 
muster  what  we  had  gone  through  In 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  bill,  as  amended, 
that  we  have  presented  to  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  I  quote  from  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  November  27.  1967, 
page  33861 : 

Mr.  MoNTOTA.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
opinion  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  with  reference  to  these  devoted 
people  who  came  here  primarily  to  protect 
the  consumers  and  to  lend  of  their  experi- 
ence with  respect  to  a  provision  for  helping 
the  consumers  in  this  country. 

At  all  times  while  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  I  worked  on  the 
pending  bill,  we  had  the  bill  on  top  of  the 
table,  and  we  Invited  everybody  to  come  be- 
fore us. 

We  wanted  to  eliminate  opposition,  and 
the  only  thing  we  told  them  was  that  up- 
permost in  our  minds  was  the  knowledge 
that  we  had  to  have  some  good  effective 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

These  people  came  In  and  consulted  with 
us,  whether  they  represented  the  consumer 
groups  or  Industry  groups  or  anybody  else. 
We  gave  them  aU  a  hearing  in  ovi  office 
sanctuaries  or  wherever  the  Senator  and  I 
would  meet  with  respect  to  the  amendmenta 
that  have  been  appended  to  the  pending 
legislation. 

We  had  nothing  to  hide,  and  we  have 
nothing  to  hide  now.  We  feel  that  the  pack- 
age— if  one  wanta  to  call  it  that — that  we 
have  presented  here  to  the  Senate  repre- 
senta  the  best  blueprint  for  action  that  we 
could  conceive. 

We  also  had  In  mind  the  divergence  of 
opinion  expressed  by  the  other  House  when 
it  considered  the  Purcell  bill  and  the  Smlth- 
Poley  bUl. 

Our  approach  was  designed  to  meet  the 
objective  of  the  consumer  first  and  then  to 
meet  the  philosophical  differences  that  ex- 
isted in  the  different  approaches  that  came 
before  this  legislative  forum  or  the  other 
legislative  forum  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

With  that  In  mind,  and  without  derogat- 
ing the  consimier  interest  and  the  consinner 
objectives,  we  put  together  the  amendments 
which  we  think  are  salutary  improvements 
in  the  approach  that  we  both  had  in  mind 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  that  we  desired. 

Had  there  been  anji;hing  nefarious 
about  the  matter,  I  would  not  have  made 
my  statement  In  the  Senate  yesterday, 
the  day  before  this  article  appeared  In 
the  paper. 

I  repeat  that  while  the  article  Is  not 
an  Intended  exaggeration — I  will  give 
credit  to  Mr.  Drew  Pearson  for  that — ^it 
leaves  an  Implication  that  Is  not  de- 
duclble  from  Uie  facts  as  they  existed. 

The  clarification  that  has  been  offered 
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by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  kind, 
and  I  am  grateful  for  it.  It  represents  the 
true  factual  situation. 

I  mentioned  in  my  speech  and  ac- 
knowledged the  help  of  many  other 
groups  that  came  to  us  during  our 
deliberations. 

I  mentioned  the  labor  unions.  I  men- 
tioned Mr.  Davles  of  the  American  Meat 
Institute.  I  had  not  met  Mr.  Da  vies  prior 
to  the  hearing  in  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  I  did  not  know  the 
man.  I  did  not  know  what  he  repre- 
sented. I  want  that  fact  to  be  In  the 
record  also. 

All  in  all  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  have  tried  to  act  in  good  faith  to 
present  a  bill  that  would  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  different  philosophical  bear- 
ings of  the  membership  of  both  bodies  of 
Congress  and  also  a  bill  which  would 
have  as  its  prime  objective  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  consimier.  I  believe 
we  have  that  kind  of  bUl.  I  think  that 
the  cooperation  we  have  received  from 
consumer  groups,  from  industry  groups, 
and  from  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats forebodes  a  good  law  for  the  Amer- 
ican consumer. 

We  even  had  in  our  oflQce  during  the 
course  of  these  deliberations  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  were  present  in  another  room  while 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  I  were 
trying  to  work  out  these  amendments. 
And  as  we  would  work  them  out,  we 
would  ask  the  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  their  opinion  as 
to  whether  these  amendments  would  be 
workable  in  the  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

Yes.  we  tried  to  adhere  to  all  the  req- 
uisites that  would  assure  a  proper  ap- 
proach and  a  proper  method  of  legisla- 
tive engineering  in  order  to  arrive  at  the 
kind  of  bill  we  thought  the  consumers 
were  entitled  to  and  that  Congress  would 
approve. 

We  also  had  In  mhid  the  feeling  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  It  de- 
Uberated  ovei-  the  Purcell  bill  and  had 
turned  down  the  Smith-Poley  bill. 

We  were  trying  to  reconcile  In  our  bill 
the  viewpoints  that  might  arise  and 
might  through  a  divergence  of  opinion 
affect  the  deliberations  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference. 

We  tried  In  the  utmost  to  present  a 
finished  product  here  that  would  nnd  ac- 
ceptance in  both  bodies  of  Congress  and 

still  subserve  the  primary  objective the 

protection  of  the  consimier. 

I  hope  this  colloquy  and  these  observa- 
tions which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  I  have  made  this  morning  will  clear 
the  air  of  any  doubt  and  set  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  had  the  time  nor  the  opportimity  to 
read  the  article  to  which  reference  was 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  just  discussed. 

From  the  brief  description  that  has 
been  given,  however,  and  the  context  in 
which  these  remarks  were  made,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  views  and  the  declarations 
which  were  made  and  expressed  by  both 
Senators  who  have  spoken  on  this  sub- 
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ject.  I  associate  myself  with  the  general 
line  of  thinking  they  have  expressed. 

How  are  legislators  to  legislate  if  they 
do  not  have  access  to  information  as  to 
the  impact  of  a  given  proposal  on  a  busi- 
ness or  industry?  Lobbyists  legislative 
representatives  are  not  per  se  outlaws 
and  despicable  characters. 

Those  who  want  to  stay  in  business  in 
Washington  and  be  of  any  influence  and 
have  any  impact  on  legislation  must  be 
truthful  with  people.  We  have  to  get  in- 
formation from  trade  associations.  In- 
dividuals, businessmen,  and  corporations 
and  present  it  here  on  the  floor,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  have  so  ably  done 
in  this  jointly  sponsored  measure  that 
they  have  submitted  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

Lobbyists  and  representatives  are  a 
legitimate  and  major  source  of  Informa- 
tion. We  rely  on  such  Information  In 
wholesale  fashion  in  hearings.  Often  In 
hearings  when  a  bill  is  going  to  be  re- 
vised and  when  several  bUls  become 
joined  and  made  into  one,  problems  arise 
on  which  consultation  should  be  had. 

Yesterday  I  presented  a  copy  of  a  re- 
cent letter  written  by  the  president  of  a 
trade  association  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  This  letter  expressed  con- 
cern about  section  14  of  the  pending  bill 
It  was  a  legitimate  expression  of  concern 
properly  and  frankly  made  and  fortified 
by  a  course  of  logic.  This  expression  of 
concern  Impelled  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  to  create  legislative  history  on 
this  section  so  that  it  would  be  circum- 
scribed by  some  limits  and  so  that  the 
true  intent  of  that  language  would  be 
known. 

In  the  process  of  legUlating,  we  can- 
not act  In  a  vacuum  and  neither  can  any 
other  legislative  body.  We  must  be  the 
recipients  and  the  analyzers  and  the 
weighers  of  testimony  and  of  the  views 
that  are  presented  to  us  at  every  point 
and  then  make  our  decision. 

There  are  some  legislative  representa- 
tives perhaps  and  some  lobbyists  who 
violate  the  law,  or  try  to  do  so,  but  per 
se  they  are  not  that  kind  of  people  The 
presumption  is  that  they  are  forthright 
and  that  they  are  presenting  informa- 
tion which  Is  of  use  to  Senators  engaged 
In  composing  a  bill  Those  Senators  then 
In  turn  pass  It  on  to  the  rest  of  us  for 
such  scrutiny  and  consideration  as  we 
might  want  to  give  it,  and  we  can  dis- 
regard it  entirely  If  we  wish  to  do  so 

I  reaffirm  my  belief  as  to  the  careful 
scrutiny  to  which  this  bill  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  its  authors  and  sponsors  I 
am  grateful  for  the  dedication  and  the 
great  deal  of  work  that  has  been  ex- 
pended by  them  In  the  process  of  placing 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  in  the  form  in 
which  it  now  exists. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
urge  favorable  action  on  the  pending 

The  proposal  Is  of  great  interest  to 
millions  of  consumers  In  my  home  State 
and  across  the  Nation.  Although  the 
State  of  New  York  has  very  fine  controls 
with  respect  to  the  Intrastate  production 


of  meat  and  meat  products,  the  dis 
closures  which  we  all  know  about  which 
were  made  in  Upton  Sinclair's  famous 
novel  "The  Jungle"  still,  even  though  the 
novel  was  written  60  years  ago  raise 
worries  in  everybody's  mind. 

We  have  had  very  serious  cases  of 
the  adulteration  of  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts  in  certain  areas  of  this  country  The 
situation  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
alarm. 

The  meat  and  meat  product  Industry 
In  New  York  State  Is  a  very  large  in- 
dustry. New  York  State  has  10  percent 
of  the  Nations  population,  and  it  con- 
sumes almost  $2  billion  worth  of  meat 
and  meat  products  annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  pendirig  legislation 
very  properly  proposes  to  give  to  the 
States  an  opportunity,  where  necessary 
to  reform  their  own  systems  to  conform 
with  Federal  standards,  and  the  Federal 
Government  will  help  with  the  cost  of 
doing  that  Job.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Is  a  biU  very  much  in  the  consumers'  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  will  approve  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  compliment 
Senator  Montoya  and  Senator  Moxdale 
who  have  collaborated  in  perfecting  a 
bill  with  no  deeply  vested  pride  of  au- 
thorship, but  with  an  eye  to  the  public 
interest.  An  accomplishment  of  this  na- 
ture is  always  a  great  satisfaction  to  peo- 
ple such  as  myself,  who  have  served  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  I  have 
heard  universal  approval  of  the  way  in 
which  they  reconcUed  their  ideas  with 
the  resulting  bill  which  Is  before  the 
Senate  today. 

I  should  like  to  join  other  Senators 
in  expressing  appreciation,  because  we 
all  cannot  work  on  everything  with  the 
detail  with  which  they  have  worked  upon 
this  matter,  as  I  and  others  do  on  other 
matters.  When  men  give  a  matter  the  de- 
votion which  they  have  exhibited,  we  are 
grateful. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  which  he  has  been  gra- 
cious enough  to  let  me  see,  and  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  or  two  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill  when  the  amendment  is  sub- 
mitted, other  than  that,  I  express  great 
satisfaction  with  the  bill  as  it  now 
reads. 

.u^i;  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  fine  observations  and  for  his  great 
contribution  to  the  debate  on  this  bUl 
It  is  superfluous  for  me  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  always  taken 
the  side  of  the  consumer  and  the  public 
Interest  In  this  body.  He  has  an  enviable 
record  in  that  respect.  Certainly,  his  sup- 
port Is  most  welcome  and  needed  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bUl.  I  wish  to  reaffirm 
my  conviction  that  the  objectives  sought 
by  the  bUl  as  originally  presented  are 
sound.  I  subscribe  to  the  changes  that 
have  been  made,  after  surveys  were  made 
seeking  to  determine  what  the  impact  of 
the  bill  would  be  on  different  types  of 
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meat  producers  and  what  Its  benefits 
would  eventually  be  for  the  consumer. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  discordant 
note  has  arisen  without  any  foundation 
In  fact. 

I  merely  asked  for  the  floor,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  reaffirm  my  subscription  to  what 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  helpful  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoroum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  state 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  It  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Hruska  on  behalf  of  himself,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Jordan 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Allott,  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK,  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  out  the  end 
quotes. 

On  page  22,  between  lines  4  and  5,  insert 
a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Not  later  than  January  31  of  each 
year  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  comprehensive  and  detailed  written, 
report  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
this  section  during  the  inmiediately  preced- 
ing calendar  year.  Such  report  shall  include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  that 
foreign  plants  exporting  carcasses  or  meat  or 
meat  products  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  have  compiled  with  all  the 
Inspection,  building  construction  standards, 
and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  reg- 
ulation Issued  thereunder; 

"(2)  the  names  and  locations  of  plants  li- 
censed or  otherwise  authorized  to  import 
into  the  United  States  carcasses  or  meat  or 
meat  products  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section; 

"(3)  the  number  of  inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the 
calendar  year  concerned  who  were  assigned 
to  Inspect  facilities  subject  to  Inspection  un- 
der this  section  and  the  frequency  with 
which  each  such  facility  was  inspected  by 
such  Inspectors: 

"(4)  the  nvmiber  of  Inspectors  licensed  by 
each  country  from  which  any  Imports  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
Imported  who  were  assigned,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned,  to  Inspect  such  im- 
ports and  the  facilities  in  which  such  im- 
ports were  handled  and  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  such  Inspections;  and 


"(5)  the  total  volume  of  carcaxses  or 
meat  or  meat  products  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  which  was  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
year  concerned  by  each  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  to 
Import  such  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  prod- 
ucts. Including  a  separate  itemization  of  the 
volume  of  each  major  category  of  such  im- 
ports by  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
during  such  year  and  a  detailed  report  of 
rejections  of  facilities  and  products  because 
of  failure  to  meet  appropriate  standards  pre- 
scribed by  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  section 
10  of  the  pending  bill  covers  the  importa- 
tion of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat  prod- 
ucts. It  also  sets  out  requirements  which 
must  be  met  by  those  products  which 
are  so  Imported.  The  requirements  in- 
clude a  proper  labeling  and  a  lack  of 
adulteration.  The  requirements  also  In- 
clude the  idea  that  there  shall  be  com- 
pliance in  the  plants  where  the  imports 
originated,  with  all  of  the  inspection, 
building  construction  standards,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  the  act  applicable  to 
such  articles  In  commerce  within  the 
United  States. 

In  general,  section  10  undertakes  to 
impose  upon  the  points  of  origin  of  these 
imports  brought  into  this  country  the 
same  requirements  for  wholesomeness, 
purity,  labeling,  and  all  other  Items  that 
are  applied  to  articles  which  originate 
within  this  country.  That  Is  Its  purpose 
and  It  is  quite  comprehensive  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  a  new  section  20  as 
set  forth  In  section  10  of  the  bill  on  page 
20,  beginning  at  line  15  and  extending  to 
page  22,  line  4,  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equines 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  human  food, 
shall  be  imported  Into  the  United  States  If 
such  articles  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  unless  they  comply  with  tthe  Inspection 
and  other  requirements  prescribed  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  the 
imported  articles  have  been  prepared  under 
requirements  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  applicable  to  the  comparable  domestic 
articles,  and  otherwise  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Actl  all  the  inspection,  building 
construction  standards,  and  all  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles  in 
commerce  within  the  United  States.  All  such 
imported  articles  shall,  upon  entry  Into  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  and  treated  as 
domestic  articles  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  they 
shall  be  marked  and  labeled  as  required  by 
such  regulations  for  Imported  articles:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  apply  to  any  individual  ivho  purchases 
meat  or  meat  products  outside  the  United 
States  for  his  ovm  consumption  except  that 
the  total  amount  of  such  meat  or  meat 
products  shall  not  exceed  fifty  pounds. 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  aU  such 
articles  which  are  imported  contrary  to  this 
section,  unless  (1)  they  are  exported  by  the 
consignee  within  the  time  fixed  therefor  by 
the  Secretary,  or  (2)  In  the  case  of  articles 
which  are  not  In  compliance  with  the  Act 
solely  because  of  misbranding,  such  articles 
are  brought  Into  compliance  with  the  Act 
under  supervision  of  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shaU  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  In 
default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
Hen  against  such  article  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  Imported  unaer  this  Act  by  or  for 
such  owner  or  consignee . 

(d)  The  knowing  Importation  of  any  arti- 
cle contrary  to   this  section   is  prohibited. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  statute  with  reference  to  regu- 
lation of  imports  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
found  as  a  part  of  the  Tariff  Act.  That 
statute  is  title  19  United  States  Code 
1306,  and  particularly  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  therein. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  entire  section 
as  found  on  pages  44  and  45  of  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I19U.S.C.  13061 

Cattxe,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Meats;  Importa- 
tion Prohibitkd  in  Cebtain  Cases 

(a)  RINDERPEST  AND  FooT-AND-MoxrrH  Dis- 
ease.— If  the  Secretary  of  Agrlctilture  deter- 
mines tliat  rinderpest  or  foot-and-mouth 
disease  exists  In  any  foreign  country,  he 
shall  officially  notify  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  give  public  notice  thereof, 
and  thereafter,  and  untU  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  gives  notice  in  a  slmUar  manner 
that  such  disease  no  longer  exists  In  such 
foreign  country,  the  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  ru- 
minants, or  swine,  or  of  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen  meat  of  such  animals,  from  such 
foreign  country.  Is  prohibited:  Proinded, 
That  wild  ruminants  or  swine  may  be  Im- 
ported from  any  such  country  upon  such 
conditions,  Including  post  entry  conditions, 
to  be  prescribed  in  Import  permits  or  In 
regulations,  as  the  Secretary  may  Impose 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dissemi- 
nation of  said  diseases  into  or  within  the 
United  States:  And  provided  further,  That 
the  subsequent  distribution,  maintenance, 
and  exhibition  of  such  animals  in  the  United 
States  shall  be  limited  to  zoological  parka 
approved  by  said  Secretary  as  meeting  such 
standards  as  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
for  the  purpose  of  j»«ventlng  th>  dissemi- 
nation of  said  diseases  Into  or  within  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may  at  any 
time  seize  and  dispose  of  any  such  animals 
which  are  not  handled  In  accordance  with 
the  conditions  Imposed  by  him  or  which  are 
distributed  to  or  maintained  or  exhibited  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States  which  is  not 
then  an  approved  zoological  park.  In  such 
manner  as  he  deems  necessary  for  said  pur- 
pose. 

C(b)  Meats  Unfit  fob  Hukan  Food. — No 
meat  of  any  kind  shall  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  unless  such  meat  is  healthful, 
wholescHne,  and  fit  for  human  food  and  con- 
tains no  dye,  chemical,  preservative,  or  In- 
gredient which  renders  such  meat  unhealth- 
ful,  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for  human  food, 
and  unless  such  meat  also  complies  'vlth  the 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  All  Imported  meats  shall, 
Eifter  entry  Into  the  United  States  In  com- 
pliance with  such  rules  and  regulations,  be 
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deemed  and  treated  as  domestic  meats  with- 
in the  meaning  of  and  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty- 
fourth  Statutes  at  Large,  p.  674),  commonly 
called  the  "Meat  Inspection  Amendment," 
and  the  Act  of  June  30,  1906  (Thirty-fourth 
Statutes  at  Large,  p.  768).  commonly  called 
the  "Pood  and  Drugs  Act."  and  Acts  amenda- 
tory of,  supplementary  to,  or  In  substitution 
for  such  Act  J » 

(c)  RxGtTLATTONS. — The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Is  authorized  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  and  in  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  for  the 
destruction  of  all  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
rimnlnants,  and  swine,  imd  of  all  meats, 
offered  for  entry  and  refused  admission  Into 
the  United  States,  unless  such  cattle,  sheep, 
ruminants,  swine,  or  meats  be  exported  by 
the  consignee  within  the  time  fixed  therefor 
In  such  rules  and  regulations. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
tent of  inspection  and  of  verifying  that 
compliance  has  been  had  with  the  exist- 
ing law  and  regulations  has  been  set 
forth  in  terms  of  the  personnel  involved 
and  the  activity  of  the  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  shall  not  pass  judgment  on  the  De- 
partment, nor  would  I  want  to  criticize 
its  present  enforcement  activities  on  im- 
ported meat  and  meat  products.  It  may 
be  they  have  had  stingy  Congresses  to 
deal  with  and  perhaps  appropriations 
have  not  been  ample  for  the  purpose  at 
hand.  I  shall  not  get  into  that  too  much 
on  the  basis  of  laying  blame  anywhere. 
However,  we  are  told  that  ther« 
are  six  Department  of  Agriculture  in- 
spectors assigned  to  some  1,800  plants  in 
38  nations  all  over  the  world.  The  ratio 
Is  one  to  300  plants,  and  they  are  scat- 
tered all  over  the  world.  One  inspector 
for  300  plants  means  that  the  Inspector 
would  have  to  visit  a  plant  a  day  all 
year  around  without  allowing  time  for 
travel  or  any  other  business. 

In  order  that  the  Congress,  the  public, 
and  the  consumer  can  be  informed  as  to 
what  will  be  done  in  the  future  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  see  that  there 
is  that  compliance  required  by  the  bill, 
the  amendment  I  propose  simply  re- 
quires that  a  report  be  made  by  the  Sec- 


1  Effective  dates  for  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act: 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment  except  as  provided 
In  paragraphs  (a)  through  (d) : 

(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)(1) 
and  (c)  of  section  10  and  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
as  amended  by  sections  7  and  10  of  this  Act, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act 
r^ealing  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  become  effective 
upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after  en- 
actment hereof. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  equlnes 
(other  than  horses)  and  their  carcasses  and 
parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat  food  products 
thereof  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  enactment  hereof. 

(c)  SecUon  11  of  this  Act,  amending  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
shall  become  effective  sixty  days  after  enact- 
ment hereof. 

(d)  Section  a04  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  added  by  section  14  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 


retary  of  Agriculture  once  each  year  to 
cover  the  preceding  calendar  year,  and 
which  would  embrace  certain  items. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
there  be — 

(1)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  that 
foreign  plants  exporting  carcasses  or  meat  or 
meat  products  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  have  complied  with  all  the 
Inspection,  building  construction  standards 
and  all  other  provUlons  of  this  Act  and  regu- 
lations issued  thereunder; 

The  report  would  also  require: 

(2)  the  names  and  locations  of  plants  li- 
censed or  otherwise  authorized  to  import 
into  the  Umted  States  carcasses  or  meat  or 
meat  products  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section; 

(3)  the  number  of  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned  who  were  assigned  to 
Inspect  facilities  subject  to  inspection  under 
this  section  and  the  frequency  with  which 
each  such  faclUty  was  inspected  by  such  In- 
spectors; 

Fourth: 

(4)  the  number  of  Inspectors  Ucensed  by 
each  country  from  which  any  Imports  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
imported  who  were  assigned,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned,  to  inspect  such  Im- 
ports and  the  faciUUes  in  which  such  Im- 
ports were  handled  and  the  frequency  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  such  Inspections: 

As  to  that  subsection  in  the  amend- 
ment, let  me  say  that  it  Is  written  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate,  on  page  12,  in  part: 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  imported  prod- 
ucts be  inspected  by  U.S.  inspectors  during 
their  preparation  In  the  foreign  country  but 
It  is  Intended  that  the  foreign  country  en- 
force Inspection  and  other  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  preparaUon  of  the  products 
at  least  equal  to  those  appUcable  to  prepara- 
tion of  like  products  at  federally  inspected 
establishments  In  the  Umted  States,  and 
that  the  Imported  products  would  be  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  and  other  requirements 
upon  arrival  In  the  United  States  to  Identify 
them  and  further  assure  their  freedom  from 
adulteraUon  and  misbranding  at  the  time  of 
entry. 

Obviously  the  consimiers  of  America 
are  entitled  to  know  how  many  inspec- 
tors actually  are  at  work  in  foreign  plants 
and  conditions  and  effectiveness  with 
which  they  work  which  would  lay  the 
foundation  by  certification  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  such  plant  is 
qualified  to  send  meat  into  this  country 
for  consumption  by  our  citizens. 

The  final  subsection  reads: 
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(5)  the  total  volume  of  carcasses  or  meat 
or  meat  products  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  tills  section  which  was  imported  Into 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
concerned  by  each  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion licensed  or  otherwise  authorized  to  Im- 
port such  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  products 
Including  a  separate  Itemization  of  the  vol- 
ume of  each  major  category  of  such  Imports 
by  such  person,  firm,  or  corjwratlon  during 
such  year,  and  a  detailed  report  of  rejections 
of  facilities  and  products  because  of  failure 
to  meet  appropriate  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Act. 

I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assimie 
that  not  all  plants  applying  will  be  able 
to  comply  or  will  be  able  to  secure  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
I  have  an  idea  that  If  the  Inspection  ren- 
dered abroad  is  as  strict  as  it  is  in  this 
country,  there  will  be  some  plants  that 


wUl  be  ruled  out  of  eUgibillty  for  sending 
in  the  imports  which  they  would  like  to 
sell  within  this  country. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  not  only  that  there  will  be  a 
statutory  obligation  for  compliance  by 
the  originating  plants  abroad  with  the 
standards  and  procedures  prescribed  in 
the  act,  but  also  that  that  responsibility 
will  be  discharged. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lay  the  responsibility 
on  someone  or  upon  a  company,  it  is  an- 
other thing  to  verify  and  ascertain  that 
there  has  been  compliance  within  the 
statute  which  is  used  to  govern  their 
activities  and  their  imports. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  explanation 
of  the  amendment  which  I  should  like 
to  make  at  this  time.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  but  would  be 
happy  to  respond  to  any  questions 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  myself,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Hansen]  j\nd  others,  does 
not  do  anything  which  is  not  Intended  to 
be  done  by  the  act.  This  was  brought  out 
during  extended  discussion  of  the  im- 
port situation  on  yesterday. 

Although  the  amendment  is  desig- 
nated to  go  elsewhere  in  the  bill.  It  really 
fits  with  the  language  on  page  20  of  the 
bill  which  states  in  part: 

Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses 
meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  eqtilnes 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  hiunan  food 
shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  if 
such  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded 
and  unless  they  comply  with  tthe  Inspection 
and  other  requh-ements  prescribed  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  to  assure  that  the 
Imported  articles  have  been  prepared  under 
requirements  substantially  equivalent  to 
those  applicable  to  the  comparable  domesUc 
articles,  and  otherwise  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act!  all  the  inspection 
building  conatruction  standards,  and  all 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
Usued  thereunder  applicable  to  such  articles 
in  commerce  vHthin  the  United  States. 

That  language  is  very  clear.  The  com- 
mittee report  states  further  that  while 
we  did  not  intend  to  belabor  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  by  stationing  in- 
spectors on  a  carcass-by-carcass  basis 
overseas,  we  do  intend  that  the  foreign 
country  enforce  inspection  and  other  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  products  at  least  equal  to  those 
applicable  to  our  own.  That  is  our  In- 
tention. There  is  only  one  department 
that  can  carry  out  that  Intention  and 
that  is  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montota]  If  the  pend- 
ing amendment  does  not  really  fit  In  with 
our  Intention  in  connection  with  the 
language  as  quoted  on  page  20  of  the  bill 
where  we  say  that  the  articles  are  not 
going  to  be  imported  unless  they  comply 
with  all  the  inspection  and  other  re- 
quirements—if It  is  not  our  intention 
that  the  Secretary  must  determine  and 
certify  that  they  do  so  comply;  otherwise 
they  will  not  come  in. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Iowa  that  the  obllga- 
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tlon  they  comply  is  a  positive  obligation. 
The  Secretary,  and  no  one  else,  must 
make  that  determination.  It  is  implied 
in  tlie  language  of  the  bill.  He  is  the 
one  who  must  satisfy  himself  that  the 
standards  are  adhered  to,  and  that  all  the 
requirements  prevailing  in  the  United 
States  are  adhered  to  by  those  who  seek 
to  export  meat  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  reach  that 
determination. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Unless  he  does,  they 
simply  do  not  come  in. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  pending  amendment 
fits  with  that  concept.  In  that  it  requires 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  implement  his  very  part  of  the 
bill;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  is  it  not  true 
that  title  19  of  the  United  States  Code, 
section  1306,  is  now  the  basis  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  govern  on 
the  import  of  meat  products. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct.  The 
existing  law  is  found  in  that  section  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  So  that  the  act.  to- 
gether with  the  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  that 
Tariff  Act,  Is  the  basis  which  has  been  in 
effect  up  imtil  now? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  section  Is  repealed 
by  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is,  the  Tariff  Act 
section. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  And  the  section  on 
importation  that  we  have  in  the  bill  sup- 
plants it. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Supplants  It.  So  that, 
really,  what  Is  happening,  in  large  meas-> 
ure,  is  that  some  of  the  authority  which 
the  Secretary  had  by  way  of  following 
the  regulations  which  he  himself  is 
promulgating,  is  now  within  this  form 
rather  than  In  the  regulations? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  about  5  minutes  on  the  bill 
or  I  will  submit  an  amendment,  whatever 
my  colleagues  choose. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  some  ques- 
tions about  the  amendment. 

I  might  say  to  him  that  my  reason  for 
the  questions  is  that  there  are  pending 
some  bills  to  Impose  a  quota  system 
which  I  consider  to  be  protectionist  bills, 
not  only  on  meat  but  also  on  other  prod- 
ucts. There  is  quite  a  big  struggle  going 
on  in  the  country  about  them.  I  should 
also  like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  complain  very  bitterly  In  terms 
of  other  countries  and  many  European 
countries  who  are  ngt  in  the  meat  busi- 


ness particularly,  but  automobiles,  for 
example,  with  no  tariff  barriers  to  trade 
but  they  claim  a  road  tax  on  foreign 
automobiles  in  certain  European  coun- 
tries, which  is  quite  nettling  to  us  in  the 
United  States. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an 
amendhient  dealing  with  imports,  and 
that  there  is  this  great  struggle  going  on 
here,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  if  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  reply,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  also.  If  he 
chooses  to  respond  In  any  way,  or  to  say 
anything  about  it  to  the  following  ques- 
tions: All  that  I  want  is  assurance  that 
this  is  not  a  protectionist  amendment,  but 
is  legitimately  designed  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  law.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  today  has  regu- 
lations which  are  substantially  to  the 
same  effect  as  those  contained  In  section 
20  of  the  bill  before  us,  and  those  that 
would  be  reported  on  imder  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  As  I  imderstand 
the  present  law,  the  Secretary's  authority 
Is  derived,  as  was  stated  a  few  minutes 
ago,  from  a  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act, 
which  gives  him  ample  authority  to  pro- 
vide inspection  procedures  for  imported 
meat.  In  addition  to  this — which  we  did 
not  mention — the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration can  step  in  and  examine 
this  food  as  it  reaches  our  shores  at  the 
port  of  entry.  There  is  ample  authority 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  to  vest  the 
Secretary  with  additional  inspection 
procedures  and  authority  therefor. 

The  amendment  here,  as  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  my  opinion  is 
merely  a  restatement  of  a  provision  that 
is  already  In  the  bill,  but  directed  and 
pinix>inted  specifically  to  imports. 

I  refer  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
page  47,  section  17,  which  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  CJommlttee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of  animals  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  and  the  preparation,  storage, 
handling  and  distribution  of  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products,  of 
such  animals,  and  Inspection  of  establish- 
ments operated  In  connection  therewith.  In- 
cluding the  operations  under  and  effective- 
ness of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  This  Is  the  annual  re- 
porting provision  which  applies  to  the 
inspection  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  is  pinpointed  to  the 
import  provision,  which  I  think  is  al- 
ready covered,  but  to  which  I  offer  no 
objection  anyway. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  other  question  is  this. 
I  notice  the  word  "certification"  Is  used 
in  clause  1.  subsection  (e)  in  the  amend- 
ment, referring  to  certification  by  the 
Secretary.  Is  that  a  certification  which 
he  has  to  make  now,  or  is  that  some  new 
certification? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  On  that.  I  defer  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]. 


Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  we  were 
told  yesterday  in  debate  that  there  are 
1,800  licensed  producers  of  meat  in  38 
nations  scattered  all  over  the  world  that 
are  qualified  and  eligible  to  send  their 
meat  products  Into  this  country.  It  is  my 
understanding  this  is  a  license.  If  not 
technically  so,  it  is  certainly  a  license  in 
fact,  because  until  they  satisfy  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  they  are  eligible, 
they  cannot  bring  their  meat  in.  So  I 
presume  the  procedure  is  very  much  that 
which  is  followed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  import  licenses  on  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  notice  the  word  "li- 
censed" in  clause  1,  wherein  it  states, 
"names  and  locations  of  plants  licensed 
or  otherwise  authorized  to  import." 

Is  there  any  licensing  system  that  the 
author  knows  of? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
regulations  provide,  to  be  frank.  That  is 
why  the  language  of  the  amendment  is 
general  in  that  character.  We  can  use 
the  word  "permit"  or  "permitted,"  but 
when  the  words  "licensed  or  otherwise 
authorized"  were  used,  it  was  felt  that 
covered  the  entire  situation. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  the  amendment  may  be  di- 
recting an  entirely  new  system  of  licens- 
ing and  certification  which  does  not 
exist  today. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  not  being  at- 
tempted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  suggest  that  It 
might  be  t>est  to  change  the  word 
"licensed"  to  "permitted,"  so  that  it  re- 
fers to  "names  and  locations  of  plants 
permitted  to  import  into  the  United 
States,"  because  otherwise  the  amend- 
ment might  raise  a  serious  question,  and 
if  there  is  no  licensing  scheme  which  Is 
Imown  at  the  time  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment, we  either  assimie  one  exists  or  we 
create  one.  If  that  Is  not  our  Intention, 
let  us  not  put  it  into  the  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  language  of  the 
amendment  is  in  the  alternative;  it  Is 
not  in  the  conjunctive — "either  Ucensed 
or  otherwise  authorized."  The  regula- 
tion power  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, as  I  understand,  would  continue. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  understand,  but  if  we 
know  of  no  licensing  system,  why  should 
we  include  the  word  licensed  In  this 
amendment?  If  we  know  of  no  licensing 
system,  then  are  we  not  Importing  some- 
ing  that  is  not  so? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Very  weU.  I  would  have 
no  objection  if  this  section  of  the  amend- 
ment would  read,  "names  and  locations 
of  plants  authorized  or  permitted  to 
import  into  the  United  States." 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  That  would  suit  me. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  modified  accordingly. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  so  modified. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
we  might  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  bill? 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield. 
Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  do  we  also 
understand  by  the  use  of  the  word  certi- 
fication that  we  ar^  not  implying  some 
new  system  of  licensing,  et  cetera,  but 
we  are  seeking  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  law  which  are  contained  in 
20(a).  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl  said,  and  In  the  report- 
ing section  which  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 17  on  page  47? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  that  subject  and  point 
were  dealt  with  in  a  colloquy  had  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  that  is 
the  fact. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Then,  that  Is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  always  reasonable  and  hon- 
orable in  his  approach. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  whether,  in 
his  judgment,  this  amendment  carries 
out  the  intent  to  be  an  implementation 
of  the  scheme  of  regulation  contained 
in  the  law  and  will  not  be  in  fact  some 
form  of  dealing  with  an  import  quota  or 
any  limitation  of  a  tariff  character, 
rather  than  a  real  sanitary  regulation 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
it  will  not  because,  from  the  discussions 
we  have  had  with  the  Department,  they 
were  going  to  require  adherence  to  this 
type  of  regulation,  anyway.  They  were 
going  to  impose  equal  responsibility  upon 
the  foreign  producer  as  they  do  upon  the 
domestic  producer.  So  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  leaning  toward  prejudicial 
treatment  with  respect  to  the  one  who 
exports  to  this  country. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Finally,  may  I  ask  the 
Senator  if,  as  sometimes  turns  outrwe 
find  other  implications  in  this  amend- 
ment than  we  can  read  Into  it  here  on 
the  floor,  would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
tell  the  Senate  that  he  would  be  willing 
to  take  that  fact  into  consideration  in 
conference,  because  this  is  a  new  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  will. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  proposes 
simply  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  report  what  he  does  under 
section  20  of  the  new  act.  That  is  all  it 
does.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  informa- 
tion which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
would  very  much  like  to  have,  because 
if  there  are  any  shenanigans,  if  there  is 
any  chicanery  being  resorted  to,  they  will 
show  up  in  the  report  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  explanation.  I  think  we  have  straight- 
ened the  matter  out  in  colloquy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  the  point 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
well  taken.  The  question  of  whether 
there  ought  to  be  quotas  on  imported 

beef  is  irrelevant 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  To  this  bUl. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Yes.  What  we  were 
seeking  to  do  here— and  I  think  it  is 
proper  on  several  grounds — Is  to  assure 
that  the  American  consumer  of  meat  Im- 
ported from  foreign  countries  shall  be 
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from  plants  having  slaughtering  and 
processing  standards  at  least  equal  to 
those  we  now  have  In  interstate  plants, 
and  it  was  not  Intended,  and  it  should 
not  be  implied  that  we  Intended,  to  have 
some  sub  rosa  quota  system  parading 
under  the  title  of  sanitation. 

That  is  quite  apart  from  the  question 
of  whether  there  ought  to  be  a  quota  sys- 
tem, but  It  should  not  be  inferred  that 
there  is  any  such  system. 

In  Minnesota  when  we  try  to  sell  our 
milk  elsewhere  we  run  up  against  stand- 
ards imposed  by  other  States,  partic- 
ularly in  the  east,  so  I  am  quite  well 
aware  of  that  distinction. 

So  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  critical 
nature  of  that  distinction. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  one  of  the  principal 
sponsors  of  meat  import  quota  legisla- 
tion, may  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  this  amendment  is  not 
nor  is  section  20,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, being  sponsored  as,  nor  is  it  in- 
tended to  be,  a  pretext  for  reducing  im- 
ports of  meats  into  this  country  for  any 
other  reason  except  those  reasons  set 
forth  in  section  20,  to  require  compliance 
with  the  same  standards  of  production 
and  handling  of  meat  as  required  of 
domestic  processors.  I  think  the  language 
IS  very  explicit  on  that  point. 

I  might  say  in  addition  that  from 
time  to  time,  in  debate  and  discussion 
of  meat  import  quota  bills,  questions 
arise  as  to  what  assurance.  If  any  we 
have  that  these  imports  are  high  quality 
products,  that  they  are  wholesome,  that 
they  are  produced  under  proper  sanitary 
wnditions,  and  so  forth.  My  response  to 
that  Is  that  such  requirements  have  al- 
ways been  a  section  in  the  Tariff  Act 
together  with  a  citation  of  the  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  will  be  a  new  citation  in 
answer  to  the  same  question. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
add  a  footnote  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  said. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  knows 
that  he  and  I  differ  on  the  matter  of 
quotas  for  meat  imports.  But  I  do  wish 
to  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
measure,  nor  in  the  intention  behind  it, 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  that  type 
of  protectionism— assuming  that  that  is 
a  correct  word  to  use  with  respect  to  a 
quota  bill.  It  does  have  to  do  with  pro- 
tectionism, may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York,  in  the  sense  of  protection  of 
the    American    consumer.    But    there 
should  be  no  difficulty  as  far  as  our  trad- 
ing partners  are  concerned,  because  we 
are  not  seeking  here  to  establish  any 
higher    standards    for    imported    meat 
than  for  our  own  domestically  produced 
meat.  If  some  countries  or  some  plants 
should  feel  aggrieved  because  they  have 
to  match  those  standards  to  protect  the 
American  consuming  public,  and  they 
wish  to  retaliate  by  requiring  that  the 
U.S.  exports  to  their  country  meet  the 
same  standards  that  they  have  for  their 
coimtry,  I  think  we  ought  to  be  ready, 
willing,  and  able  to  meet  such  challenges. 


But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  im. 
port  quotas. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
want  to  get  into  thU  question  very 
briefly,  to  state  that  Kansas  has  a  stat- 
ute which  requires  the  labeling  of  all 
Imported  meat  sold  through  retailers 
That  act  was  passed  during  a  1964  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature,  and  is 
found  at  Statutes  65-6a  12. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
section  of  the  Kansas  statutes  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  a  further  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  labeling  of  im- 
ported meats  offered  for  sale  over  the 
counter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

65-6al2.  Labeling  of  Imported  meats 
poultry,  eggs  and  butter  offered  for  sale' 
Every  reUUer  who  sells  or  offers  for  sale  In 
the  state  of  Kansas  through  a  meat  market 
store  or  otherwise,  any  meats,  either  canned 
frozen  or  cured,  or  any  poultry,  eggs  or  but- 
ter, which  are  the  products  of  any  country 
foreign  to  the  United  States,  shall  clearly 
label  such  meat,  poultry,  eggs  or  butter  as 
"imported,"  naming  the  country  of  Its  origin 
which  labeling  shall  be  In  lettering  not  less 
than  one-half  Inch  In  height.  As  used  in  this 
act:  (o)  The  word  "retailer"  shall  mean  a 
person  regularly  engaged  In  the  business  of 
selling  meat,  canned,  frozen  or  cured  or 
poultry,  eggs  or  butter,  at  retail  to  the  trade 
and  public  as  such,  and  selling  only  to  the 
user  or  consumer  and  not  for  resale:  (&) 
the  word  "meat"  means  the  dressed  flesh  of 
cattle,  swine,  horses,  sheep  or  goats  but  shall 
not  include  fish  or  products  of  flsh.  (L.  1964, 
ch.  7,  5  1  (Special  Session);  July  1.] 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  one  further  ques- 
tion for  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

I  note  that  the  bill,  as  to  most  of  Its 
provisions,  is  to  take  effect  within  60  days 
after  its  passage.  Would  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  be  willing  to  assure  the 
Senate  that  if  it  is  found  that  the  adap- 
tations necessary  to  comply  with  this 
paragraph  concerning  requirements  of 
foreign  producers,  cannot  be  carried  out 
within  that  period  withoui  prejudicing 
materially  the  import  policy  of  the  coun- 
try or  adversely  affecting  producers,  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  question 
of  time  for  phasing  in?  We  are  dealing 
a  little  bit  in  the  dark  here,  because  we 
do  not  have  the  industry  views  on  the 
matter.  There  might  be  a  problem  in 
bringing  this  into  being  without  destroy- 
ing or  disrupting  what  is  going  on  now. 

The  danger  which  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator,  which  concerns  me 
involves  the  Kennedy  round,  which,  as 
we  all  know.  Is  a  large  and  very  delicate 
undertaking.  I  should  not  wish  us  to  sud- 
denly pass  something  which  could  Im- 
perU  that  effort.  The  Senator  will  flnd^ 
out  about  that  when  he  goes  to  confer- 
ence. At  least  let  us  have  the  understand- 
ing that  we  are  agreeable  to  an  open 
view  on  the  question  of  phasing  in  of 
what  may  be  required  under  this  amend- 
ment, should  that  be  indicated  by  the 
policy  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  the  conference  would  certainly  give 
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consideration  to  that  matter.  But  I  am 
sure  also  that  It  has  already  been  fully 
considered  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
and  I  say  to  him  that  this  provision  was 
thoroughly  discussed  in  committee.  I  am 
sure  the  Department  has  given  consid- 
eration to  the  time  aspect  within  which 
they  may  set  in  operation  the  require- 
ments under  this  section. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  be  sure.  When  an  amendment  Is 
agreed  to  on  the  floor,  there  is  a  great 
tradition  in  public  life  that  you  never 
see  the  abyss  at  your  feet,  but  always  the 
one  down  the  road.  I  do  not  wish  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  assurances  which 
have  been  given,  but  I  did  want  to  be 
sure  we  are  not  locked  in,  so  that  the 
conferees  could  not  move.  If  It  should 
be  found  that  the  amendment  contra- 
dicts the  basic  policy  or  the  interests 
generally  of  the  country,  but  that  It 
would  be  understood  by  all  concerned 
that  while  principle  is  accepted  its  im- 
plementation must  depend  on  the  possi- 
bility that  we  may  find  implications  of 
which  we  are  not  aware  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  very  adequately. 
In  his  usual  eloquent  way,  landmarked 
the  objectives  we  have  in  mind  with  re- 
spect to  this  amendment.  I  am  sure  the 
fears  which  he  has  brought  Into  the  dis- 
cussion are  very  adequately  allayed  by 
the  dialog  which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  feel  that  way,  too,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  might  point  out  that  this  is  not  idle 
speculation  on  my  part.  There  is  a  big 
problem  here  between  the  consumers' 
interests  and  the  processors'  interests,  of 
fairness  and  equity  as  well  as  reciprocity 
in  terms  of  what  we  do  in  the  world.  No 
one  will  fight  harder  than  I  against  these 
monkeyshines  of  nontarlff  barriers.  In 
my  judgment,  the  best  posture  for  us  to 
fight  them  elsewhere  Is  to  try  to  avoid 
them  as  much  as  possible  ourselves. 

So  for  both  reasons — first,  because  the 
consiuner  has  a  burning  interest  in  im- 
ports which  tend  to  give  him  an  element 
of  competition  in  this  country  in  respect 
to  price,  service,  quality,  and  so  forth; 
and  second,  because  of  the  tremendous 
web  of  international  trade  which  is  in- 
volved in  meat,  a  very  important  com- 
modity. I  am  glad  we  have  had  this  col- 
loquy. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  making  the  modification  in 
the  amendment,  and  I  am  reassured  as 
to  the  way  in  which  this  matter  is  now 
to  be  handled. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

One  thing  should  be  made  clear  as  a 
result  of  this  colloquy:  While  there  is 
no  intention  to  establish  what  are  some- 
times called  nontrade  barriers,  because 
the  intent,  the  language,  and  the  entire 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  indicate 
that  we  are  merely  trying  to  have  uni- 
formity among  not  only  domestic  pro- 
ducers— but  also  exporters  to  this  coun- 


try— no  higher  or  lower  standards  for 
foreign  exporters  than  for  domestic  pro- 
ducers— still,  because  of  the  increased 
requirements  that  will  be  established  by 
the  act,  some  domestic  producers  will 
find  that  their  costs  of  production  will 
rise,  because  they  will  not  otherwise  be 
able  to  meet  the  standards  of  quality  and 
sanitation  for  American  consumers. 

By  the  same  token,  It  would  be  rather 
surprising  If  some  foreign  exporters  did 
not  find  that  their  cost  of  production 
had  Increased,  because  unless  they  can 
meet  the  new  standards,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  export  to  the  United  States. 

This  is  an  equal-standards  proposi- 
tion. The  sole  objective  is  to  protect  the 
American  consuming  public.  I  hope  that 
that  is  clearly  tinderstood.  If  anyone 
should  suggest  that  the  bill  might  tend  to 
undercut  the  Kennedy  round,  he  had 
better  begin  to  do  his  homework,  because 
nothing  in  the  Kennedy  round  Indicates 
that  we  cannot  establish  standards  for 
the  protection  of  quality  and  sanitation 
of  meat  products  for  American  consum- 
ers. If  the  bill  provided  higher  stand- 
ards for  imported  products  than  for  do- 
mestic products,  that  would  be  something 
else.  But  it  does  not  do  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  it  Is  not  Intended  that  it  should. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  that  the  colloquy 
has  made  clear  the  intent  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  will  in  good  faith  seek  to 
carry  out  the  basic  thrust  and  intent, 
which  are  to  implement  rather  than  to 
add  to  the  terms  of  the  bill. 


EFFORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS  TO  HOLD  PUB- 
LIC HEARINGS  WITH  TESTIMONY 
FROM  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
RUSK  ON  U.S.  POLICIES  IN  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  yield  5  minutes  to 
me? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  speak  on  a  non- 
germane  subject  and  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  letters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  brief- 
ly to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  record 
of  the  effort  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions CcMnmlttee  and  its  chairman,  Sen- 
ator Ftjlbright,  to  hold  a  public  hearing 
with  testimony  from  the  Honorable  Dean 
Rusk,  Secretary  of  State,  on  U.S.  policies 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  in  Vietnam  par- 
ticularly. 

It  was  nesu-ly  2  years  ago,  on  February 
18,  1966,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  last 
appeared  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  In  public  session  to  dis- 
cuss these  policies  with  it  and  with  the 
American  people.  At  that  time,  the  Sen- 
ate will  recall,  there  was  a  most  fruitful 
examination  of  our  policies.  These  hear- 
ings were  Informative  and  aroused  wide- 
spread public  interest.  There  was  a  most 
favorable  public  response,  because  these 
hearings  were  education  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  world. 


On  a  few  occasions  since  February  of 
1966,  Secretary  Rusk  has  been  asked 
questions  about  our  Vietnam  policies  in 
public  sessions  which  have  been  devoted 
primarily  to  other  subjects  such  as  for- 
eign aid  and  the  Consular  Convention 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Secretary 
has  refused,  however,  to  discuss  policies 
in  Vietnam  In  public  session  with  the 
committee,  which  means  that  he  has  re- 
fused to  testify  before  the  committee  in 
public  session  and  be  interrogated  by 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  public  session. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  the  people 
have  a  right  to  know  what  our  policies 
are  in  Southeast  Asia.  What  are  the 
goals  of  these  policies?  Are  these  goals 
realistic?  For  what  cause  are  young  men 
sent  to  fight  and  die?  Is  this  truly  in  our 
natlonal  Interest?  What  more  Important 
questions  than  these  should  engage  the 
consideration  of  the  committee?  Upon 
what  graver  subjects  should  there  be 
public  communication  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches?  How 
can  either  the  President  or  the  Senate 
discharge  their  respective  responsibil- 
ities to  the  American  people  without 
incisive  public  examination  of  these  pol- 
icies and  questions? 

It  might  be  well  to  note,  Mr.  President, 
that  Secretary  Rusk,  Ambassador 
Bimker,  and  General  Westmoreland  have 
been  interrogated  on  television.  Indeed, 
Secretary  Rusk  has  been  interrogated  at 
press  conferences,  by  students  at  univer- 
sity appearances,  on  television,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic.  I  do  not  criticize  this. 
Indeed,  such  appearances  are  commend- 
able, but  they  are  neither  to  be  compared 
in  probative  value  nor  substituted  for  the 
constitutional  responsibilities  involved  in 
public  testimony  at  which  responsible 
and  informed  Senators  can  question  and 
examine  responsible  executive  officials  on 
the  validity  of  vital  policies  of  war  or 
peace. 

A  student  arising  from  an  auditorium 
may  be  allowed  one  question  and  be  given 
a  brief  answer.  A  reporter  at  a  press  con- 
ference may  be  shushed  with  a  no  com- 
ment reply,  but  in  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
clothed  with  both  constitutional  duty 
and  powers,  the  questions  can  be  ex- 
amined more  incisively.  The  questions 
both  require  and  deserve  careful  and 
thorough  examination  and,  always  con- 
sistent \ylth  national  security,  need  to  be 
examined  to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  full 
view  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  letters  exchanged  between  Senator 
PoLBRiGHT,  chairman  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  and  Secretary 
of  State,  Dean  Rusk. 

I  list  the  efforts  the  committee  has 
made  to  persuade  the  Secretary  that 
such  an  appearance  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

On  December  21, 1966,  the  chairman  of 
of  the  committee,  Senator  PtrLBRicHT, 
wrote  Secretary  Rusk  Inviting  him  early 
In  1967  and  at  his  convenience  to  meet 
with  it  to  discuss  "the  progress  of  the 
pacification  program  in  Vietnam,  recent 
developments  in  Mainland  China  and 
their  relation  to  the  war  in  Vietnam,  our 
military  and  economic  activities  in  Thai- 
land" and  certain  other  subjects.  That 
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letter  expressed  the  "hope  that  this  first 
meeting  of  the  90th  Congress  coiild  be  In 
open  session  because  all  of  these  subjects 
are  of  great  interest  to  the  American 
people."  The  letter  stated  explicitly  that 
"there  may  be  questions  that  you  will 
not  be  able  to  answer  in  open  session  and 
the  committee  will  therefore  make  ar- 
rangements for  an  additional  closed  ses- 
sion if  necessary." 

On  December  30,  1966,  Secretary  Rusk 
replied  to  the  committee  stating  that  he 
would  "be  very  happy  to  meet  with  the 
committee  at  any  time"  and  that  he 
looked  'forward  to  a  thorough  review 
and  discussion  of  such  matters  as  the 
members  may  care  to  raise." 

The  letter  from  Secretary  Rusk  con- 
tinued, suggesting  that  "my  first  meet- 
ing with  the  committee  be  In  executive 
session,"  in  accord  with  previous  prac- 
tice. This  executive  session,  wrote  the 
Secretary,  "could  be  foUowed,  if  the 
committee  wishes,  by  a  public  meeting 
at  a  convenient  time."  He  continued: 

I  fully  agree  that  the  great  lames  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  are  of  Interest  to  the 
American  people  as  a  whole,  and  I  am  glad 
to  cooperate  with  the  Committee's  effort  to 
facilitate  public  discussion  and  understand- 
ing. 

The  committee  accepted  that  sugges- 
tion, and  on  January  16,  1967,  Secretary 
Rusk  met  with  the  committee  in  secret 
session  to  discuss  the  general  world  situ- 
ation. At  that  meeting  the  Secretary  was 
agreeable  to  a  subsequent  public  appear- 
ance and  the  date  of  January  23,  1967 
was  set  for  that  meeting. 

Shortly  prior  to  January  23,  however 
Secretary  Rusk  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  change  the  subject 
of  the  public  session  so  that  it  could  be 
devoted  to  testimony  on  the  Consular 
Convention  with  the  Soviet  Union.  That 
change  was  accepted  by  the  committee. 
I  might  note  parenthetically,  however, 
that  this  was  the  second  go-aroimd  on 
the  subject  of  the  Consular  Convention 
The  committee  had  held  hearings  and 
favorably  reported  the  Consular  Con- 
vention the  previous  session,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  Senate,  thus  re- 
quiring the  hearing  and  reporting 
process  to  be  repeated  In  the  new  session. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  subsequent  efforts 
made  at  the  staff  level  to  arrange  for  the 
Secretary  to  meet  with  the  committee  at 
a  convenient  time  and  In  public  were  not 
fruitful. 

Finally  on  April  27,  1967,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  wrote  to  Secretary 
Rusk  as  follows : 

Aprh.  27.  1967. 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  You  will  recall  that 
earlier  this  year  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  requested  you  to  appear  In  public 
session  to  discuss  the  role  and  responsibilities 
of  the  United  States  as  a  great  power,  but 
you  were  unable  to  accept  those  Invitations. 

In  view  of  the  Important  events  which 
have  taken  place  since  then,  would  you  be 
wining  to  appear  in  public  session  for  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  our  foreign  policy,  with 
special  attention  to  Southeast  Asia,  on  Tues- 
day. May  2.  or  Tuesday.  May  9?  It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  pubUc 
understanding  of  our  policy  if  you  could 
arrange  to  be  with  us. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBKICHT. 


On  May  2,  1967,  Secretary  Rusk  re- 
plied to  the  chairman  as  follows: 

May  2,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRICHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thanlt  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  27. 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  a  general  discus- 
sion of  our  foreign  poUcy,  with  special  atten- 
Uon  to  Southeast  Asia,  with  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  It  seems  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  the  value  of  such  a  discussion 
could  be  greatly  enhanced  If  it  were  held 
in  Executive  session.  It  is  not  easy  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  discuss  particular  situ- 
ations In  particular  countries  in  public  with- 
out risking  considerable  damage  to  our  for- 
eign relations.  A  public  session  would  carry 
with  it,  therefore,  many  of  the  inhibitions 
which  attend  a  press  conference.  An  Execu- 
tive session  would  permit  a  candid  exchange 
of  views  and  could  be  valuable,  it  seems  to 
me,  both  to  the  Contmilttee  and  to  myself 
I  would  see  no  objection  to  a  mutual  review 
of  the  transcript  of  an  Executive  session  to 
determine  whether  substantial  portions  of  it 
might  be  made  public. 

If  the  procedure  is  agreeable  with  the 
Committee.  I  would  be  pleased  to  appear  on 
Tuesday,  May  9.  or  Tuesday,  May  16,  which- 
ever would  be  more  convenient  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dean  Rusk. 

And  on  May  3.  the  chairman  replied  as 
follows: 

Mat  9  1967 
The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  May  2,  the  Committee  wlU  be  very  pleased 
to  have  you  in  Executive  Session  on  May  16 
at  10:00  AM.  ' 

I  regret  that  you  do  not  wish  to  appear  In 
public  session,  as  I  think  the  general  public 
would  benefit  very  much  by  a  dUcussion  of 
our  present  situation. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PUURICHT. 

There  the  subject  rested  until  Octo- 
ber 12,  1967.  At  that  time  the  chairman 
wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  as  fol- 
lows : 

r^     „  October  12,  1967. 

The  Honorable  Dean  Rusk. 
Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  In  view  of  recent  dis- 
cussion on  the  Senate  Floor  regarding  the 
need  for  public  enlightenment  with  respect 
to  our  policies  in  Vietnam.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  renew  my  past  invitations  that  you 
appear  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lauons  in  public  session  to  discuss  Issues 
raised  by  our  policies  there. 

I  would   be   very  happy  to  consult  with 
your  staff  to  work  out  an  appropriate  time 
for  your  appearance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.   PULBRlCHT. 

Chairman. 
On  October  19,  1967,  Secretary  Rusk 
replied  to  the  chairman  as  follows: 

October  19. 1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIGHT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  12  in  which  you  suggested 
I  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  pubUc  session  to  dlscxiss  Issues 
raised  by  our  policy  in  Vietnam. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
In  earlier  exchanges,  I  believe  our  meeting 
would  be  of  greater  value  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  run  less  rUk  of  damaging  our  forelKn 
relations  In  thU  critically  Important  time  U 
it  were  held  in  executive  session.  An  executive 
session  would,  of  course,  permit  a  more  can- 
did exchange  of  views  which  I  believe  would 
be  valuable  both  to  the  Committee  and  to 
myself. 

Following  such  a  meeting  I  think  it  would 
be  useful  for  us  to  review  the  transcript  in 
order  to  reach  agreement  as  to  whether  sub- 
stantial porUona  of  it  coiUd  be  made  public 
As  you  know,  this  procedure  has  been  used 
many  times  in  the  past,  and,  it  seems  to  me 
would  best  meet  the  Committee's  and  our 
requirements. 

With  all  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Dean  Rusk. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter of  October  19.  the  full  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  discussed  the  subject 
at  Its  business  meeting  of  October  31.  At 
that  meeting  I  took  the  position,  and  so 
moved,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  should  instruct  Its  chairman 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  PresI- 
dent  of  the  United  States,  expressing  the 
concern  of  the  committee  at  the  refusal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  meet  with 
the  committee  to  discuss  with  It  In  pub- 
lic session  the  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  withdrew  that  motion,  however, 
when  another  member  suggested  a  course 
of  action  which  I  thought  reasonable; 
namely,  that  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
Invited  to  meet  with  the  committee  to 
explain  why  he  was  refusing  to  appear 
before  the  committee. 

On  October  31.  therefore,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  acting  on  the 
basis  of  Its  instructions,  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  Secretary  Rusk: 

October  31,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  discussed  your  Oc- 
tober 19  cesponse  to  our  letter  of  the  12th 
which  invited  you  to  appear  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  public  session  to  discuss  Issues 
raised  by  our  policies  with  respect  to  Viet- 
nam. Particular  attention  was  given  to  your 
belief  that  you  should  instead  appear  at  an 
executive  session. 

The  Committee  has  agreed  to  Invite  you  to 
attend  an  executive  session  designed  pri- 
marily to  elicit  and  consider  your  reasons  for 
preferring  to  avoid  a  meeUng  with  Commit- 
tee members  before  the  public.  At  that  ses- 
sion there  would,  of  course,  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  substantive  discussion  about  Viet- 
nam policy  and  other  issues. 

Assuming  your  concurrence,  Mr.  Marcy  of 
the  Committee  staff  will  contact  Assistant 
Secretary  Macomber  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate time  for  the  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbricht,  Chairman. 

On  November  1,  Secretary  Rusk  replied 
to  the  chairman  as  follows: 

November  1,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FUI-BRIGHT, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  be  pleased  to 
attend  an  Executive  session  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  as  discussed  in  our 
recent  correspondence. 

As  you  suggest.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Macomber 
to  arrange  with  Mr.  Marcy  a  mutually  con- 
venient time  for  the  meeting. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Dean  Rusk. 
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On  November  7,  Secretary  Rusk  met 
with  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  for  more  than  3  hours  discussed 
not  only  his  reluctance  to  appear  before 
the  committee,  but  some  aspects  of 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

At  the  end  of  that  hearing  the  Secre- 
tary Indicated  that  he  wanted  further 
time  to  consider  whether  he  would  com- 
ply with  the  committee's  request  for  a 
public  hearing  on  Vietnam  and,  when 
pressed  for  a  time  by  which  he  might 
decide  whether  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mittee request,  he  said  he  would  reply 
promptly. 

Mr.  President,  that  commitment  was 
made  on  November  7.  It  is  now  Novem- 
ber 28,  3  weeks  later. 

Since  February  of  1966,  no  member  of 
the  administration  has  been  willing  to 
meet  in  open  session  with  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  Vietnam. 

This  fact  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  Constitution  clearly  places  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
n.S.  Senate  in  a  position  of  limited  part- 
nership with  respect  to  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy, its  formation  and  Its  conduct.  What 
other  meaning  can  be  assigned  to  the 
provisions  for  advice  and  consent,  pro- 
visions for  the  Armed  Forces,  ratifica- 
tion, confirmation,  et  cetera?  The  Sec- 
retary of  State  Is  an  agent  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  this  field;  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  the  agent  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

I  believe  it  Is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
portance that  an  equation  of  comity  and 
mutual  responsibility  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  be  preserved  and 
promoted.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
been  patient,  but  pressing.  I  believe  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  been  patient, 
but  pressing.  I  hope  that  before  the  meet- 
ing tomorrow  the  committee  will  have  an 
affirmative  reply  from  Secretary  Rusk. 
If  not.  It  Is  my  purpose  then  to  renew 
my  motion  to  instruct  and  authorize  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  communi- 
cate directly  to  President  Johnson  the 
committee's  concern  over  the  threatened 
breakdown  in  communication  and  public 
dialog  between  the  Executive  and  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  6111)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center;  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Celler,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Rogers  of  Col- 
orado, Mr.  MacGregor,  and  Mr.  McClory 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  blU  (S.  2147)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 


Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed his  amendment.  We  also  dis- 
cussed it  before  it  was  offered,  and,  we 
have  been  discussing  it  since  it  has  been 
offered. 

In  view  of  the  colloquy  that  has  taken 
place  and  the  discussions  that  we  have 
Indulged  in,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment,  as  modified,  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
vote  for  the  pending  legislation.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
my  Interpretation  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Yesterday,  a  stimulating  debate  was 
entered  Into  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Sen- 
ator MoNTOYA,  Senator  Mondale,  Sen- 
ator Miller,  Senator  Hruska,  and  my- 
self, concerning  Federal  inspection  of 
foreign  meats  which  are  imported  into 
this  country.  I  will  not  deal  further  with 
that  question  today. 

Another  question  remains  to  be  clari- 
fied, however,  after  a  study  of  the  Senate 
committee's  report.  This  question  centers 
around  Federal-State  regulation  of  In- 
trastate products.  In  my  opinion,  the 
Senate  committee,  in  its  report,  failed 
to  adequately  define  interstate  commerce. 
We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  go  back  to 
the  clear  action  taken  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  when  it  met  the 
commerce  question  head-on. 

Reading  from  the  House  committee 
report,  on  page  3, 1  note  that — 

As  the  committee  developed  this  legisla- 
tion it  found  three  basic  approaches  available 
to  meet  the  need  for  adequate  consumer 
protection. 

The  first  alternative  was  to  expand  Federal 
inspection  services  to  all  intrastate  slaugh- 
tering and  processing  facilities.  This  ap- 
proach would  have  eliminated  State  inspec- 
tion  programs   and   assigned   the   responsi- 


bility for  strictly  State  and  local  health 
protection  exclusively  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  committee  rejected,  by  a  29- 
to-5  vote,  a  substitute  bill  which  would  have 
given  the  Federal  Government  direct  inspec- 
tion authority  over  a  large  area  of  the  intra- 
state slaughter  and  processing  of  meats  by 
assuming  that  any  persons,  firm,  or  establish- 
ment doing  more  than  tZSOfiOO  annual  busi- 
ness within  a  State  would  har>e  substantial 
effect  on  interstate  commerce,  regardless  of 
whether  the  product  moved  across  a  State 
line.  •   •   • 

In  supporting  this  bill,  It  is  my  view 
that  State  regulation  of  intrastate  activ- 
ity should  remain  intact.  The  Secretary 
should  be  under  no  illusion  that  his 
power  to  regulate  extends  to  Intrastate 
plants  where  such  plants  are  properly 
covered  by  State  regulations  which  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  Federid  inspection 
system.  The  Secretary's  regulatory  ac- 
tivity, therefore,  should  extend  only  to 
those  States  which  fail  to  develop  an  in- 
spection system  as  set  out  in  the  pending 
bill. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House-Senate 
conferees  will  meet  the  question  of  State 
versus  Federal  regulatory  power  in  a 
head-on  and  forthright  fashion.  If  this  Is 
done,  much  of  the  confusion  which  at- 
tends the  present  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  can  be  dispelled.  I  am  sure  that  the 
conferees  will  agree  that  there  should  be 
no  preemption  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States 
over  Intrastate  commerce,  except  In  the 
specific  areas  that  I  have  outlined  here. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

I  wish  to  propound  two  or  three  ques- 
tions to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  First,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in  this 
most  important  field.  It  is  a  field  of  great 
concern,  because  the  health  of  our  coun- 
try must  be  guarded,  and  this  is  a  gov- 
ernmental function. 

As  we  become  more  urban,  and  as  we 
move  around  more,  there  Is  less  oppor- 
tunity for  the  individual  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  safeguard  the  purity  of 
his  food,  especially  meat.  So  this  is  a 
field  that  certainly  requires  the  atten- 
tion of  government,  and  it  must  be 
brought  into  focus  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  people  of  our  country. 
Some  of  the  Information  that  has  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  the  hearings  and 
the  disciission  of  this  bill  would  indicate 
that  some  problem  areas,  without  doubt, 
must  be  corrected. 

First,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nev(f 
Mexico  whether  I  am  correct  in  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  bill  applies  only  to 
the  traditional  meat  animals — that  is. 
meat  that  is  sold  In  commercial  chan- 
nels—and that  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
dressing  or  processing  of  game  meat, 
such  as  deer,  elk,  and  animals  of  that 
type. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct.  The  bill  contains  a 
specification  as  to  what  animsds  are  en- 
compassed in  Its  provisions,  and  game 
animals  are  not  included. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
the  chairman  of  the  State  board  of  agri- 
culture In  Utah,  who  has  expressed  some 
concern  about  various  parts  of  the  bill. 

In  Utah,  we  have  a  system  of  meat  in- 
spection which  is  administered  by  the 
State,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this  sys- 
tem is  adequate  now.  The  chairman  of 
the  agriculture  commission  is  concerned 
about  the  many  small  slaughterhouses 
that  exist  in  the  State.  Some  of  these 
operate  3  days  a  week  or  less,  and  he  is 
concerned  lest  the  requirements  of  this 
bill  would  so  change  the  conditions  that 
many  of  these  small  plants  would  not 
be  able  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
would  have  to  be  closed. 

Is  there  an  answer  to  him  with  respect 
to  this  question? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Utah 
because  the  State  of  Utah  has  a  manda- 
tory inspection  law  which.  If  enforced 
adequately,  satisfies  the  criteria  in  the 
bill  and  will  permit  the  State  of  Utah  to 
continue  with  its  State  enforcement  sys- 
tem, as  it  Is  doing  at  present.  The  bUl 
specifically  provides  that  this  may  be 
done. 

If  the  State  of  Utah  continues  with  its 
mandatory  inspection  system,  with  en- 
forcement equivalent  to  Federal  enforce- 
ment, no  provision  in  the  bill  would  bring 
these  small  plants  under  the  Federal 
Inspection  system. 

However,  if  the  State  cf  Utah  does  not 
enforce  its  State  law  and  permits  some 
of  these  small  plants  to  sell  meat  that 
is  not  wholesome,  the  Federal  inspectors 
will  catch  that  plant  eventually. 

An  additional  safeguard  is  provided 
In  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  national  level,  before  he  brings  this 
violating  plant  under  the  Federal  in- 
spection system  wUl  certify  the  violations 
he  has  found  to  the  Oovernor  of  the 
State  and  the  State  advisory  committee 
or  whoever  the  person  might  be  who  Is  in 
charge  of  State  enforcement  for  meat 
Inspection  purposes,  and  say  to  him.  first 
'Correct  what  is  going  on  In  your  State 
in  plant  A.  This  is  what  we  found." 

If  they  do  not  do  it.  If  they  do  not  have 
any  corrective  measures  applied,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  the  bill  would 
be  obligated  to  take  that  plant  under 
Federal  Inspection  not  ad  infinitum  but 
untU  such  time  as  in  his  discretion  he 
can  turn  this  plant  back  over  to  the  State 
with  the  assurance  that  adequate  local 
inspection  will  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Do  I  understand  from  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  determining  wheth- 
er or  not  the  State  is  doing  an  adequate 
job  of  inspection  and  assuring  whole- 
some meat,  looks  to  the  end  result  of  the 
product  that  comes  out  rather  than  turn- 
ing attention  on  the  number  of  feet  of 
floor  space  and  the  physical  layout' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Yesterday  we  had  a  coUoquy  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  that 
proposition  and  I  made  a  statement  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  not  to 
this  day,  although  he  has  the  authority 
imposed  any  architectural  requirements 
upon  those  who  are  under  the  inspection 
system  of  the  Federal  Government  It  is 


not  the  Intention  of  the  bill  to  exact  any 
innovation  to  conform  with  architectural 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 

There  is  no  such  requirement  in  the 
bill.  In  fact,  there  is  a  legislative  history 
on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  committee  re- 
port which  specifically  clarifies  this  par- 
ticular point  as  I  have  explained  it. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  other  question? 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOSS.  The  bill  provides  for  Fed- 
eral matching  funds  to  enable  States  to 
improve  and  continue  their  Inspection 
systems.  What  is  the  answer  to  the  criti- 
cism leveled  that  a  State  really  by  refus- 
ing to  do  any  of  this  work  will  then  get 
Federal  inspection  brought  in,  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  Federal  Government,  so 
that  they  will  get  a  full  100-percent  serv- 
ice in  this  area  without  any  State  money 
as  against  another  State,  such  as  Utah! 
which  has  an  inspection  system  and  now 
expends  $160,000  a  year  in  inspection 
money?  Is  there  equity  there? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  may  say  that  there 
Is  no  other  way  we  can  protect  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  except  the  way  we  are 
doing  it  here  unless  we  have  mandatory 
inspection  across  the  board.  That  is  the 
other  alternative. 

Under  our  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, the  police  power  rests  in  the 
State  governments  and  the  States.  We 
are  trying  to  go  in  under  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  because  we  feel  the 
States  have  not  assumed  complete  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  their  poUce  power  func- 
tions in  protecting  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation. 

We  are  saying.  In  effect,  to  the  States. 
"While  some  of  you  have  assumed  police 
powers  adequate  to  protect  consumers 
we  want  you  to  do  this  and  we  will  help 
you.  We  will  provide  facilities  and  money 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  help  you  update  Inspection  services 
for  the  protection  of  consumers.  But  If 
you  do  not  do  it,  we  are  going  to  go  in 
on  behalf  of  the  consumer  and  do  it 
under  the  Interstate  commerce  clause." 

Actually,  a  progressive  State  such  as 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Utah,  with 
mandatory  Inspection,  will  never  see  the 
day  when  the  Federal  Government  will 
step  In  to  take  It  over  If  It  continues  to 
enforce  Its  meat  Inspection  laws. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  concede  that  this  Is  a 
rather  farfetched  hypothetical  situation 
to  presume  that  a  State  would  be  so 
derelict  in  its  governmental  function  to- 
ward Its  own  citizens  that  It  would  not  be 
willing  to  move  Into  this  field.  However, 
the  question  was  raised  and  I  am  happy 
that  the  Senator  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion. I  am  sure  that  my  State  wants  to 
continue  and  that  it  will  continue  In  this 
field,  and  Federal  supplementary  finan- 
cial aid  would  be  welcomed  by  the  State. 
I  would  not  suppose  there  would  be  any 
States  which  would  refuse  entirely  to 
bear  their  fair  share. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  We  had  tried  to  deal 
with  this  problem  in  the  deliberations  In 
connection   with   the   bill    because   we 
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really  had  three  alternatives  available  to 
us  if  we  begin  with  the  position  that 
there  could  be  no  compromise  with  Fed- 
eral health.  First,  we  could  Immediately 
impose  a  Federal  inspection  system  wi 
all  meat  processed,  which  was  my  pro- 
posal; second,  we  could  give  the  States 
the  opportunity  to  continue  to  maintain 
jurisdiction  over  Intrastate  plants  if 
they  maintained  a  system  at  least  equal 
to  the  Federal  system,  which  was  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  MoNTOYAl;  and  third,  we  could 
force  them  to  do  so  without  any  help 
whatsoever.  A  legal  tool  could  be  devised 
to  require  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  some  States 
are  saying  is  that  none  of  those  systems 
is  adequate.  It  is  a  fine  debating  point 
but  no  matter  which  way  we  moved  we 
found  ourselves  with  some  logical  diffi- 
culty. 

Under  the  proposal  here  today,  it  is 
possible  for  the  State  to  say,  "Why 
should  we  assume  our  responsibility  and 
pay  one-half  of  the  cost  for  an  In^jection 
system  when  by  waiving  the  time,  we 
can  have  the  Federal  Government  come 
in  and  do  it  at  their  expense." 

Our  first  assumption  Is  that  most 
States  have  more  pride  than  that.  Most 
of  them  will  take  the  help  offered  to  do 
a  good  Job.  Speaking  only  for  myself,  if 
we  find  some  States  have  so  little  respect 
for  their  State  systems,  that  they  waive 
it.  we  should  take  another  look  at  It,  so 
that  we  are  not  rewarding  those  States 
that  do  not  have  the  pride  I  think  they 
should  have  in  their  own  Jurisdictions. 
The  reaction  of  my  State  has  been  one 
of  basic  approval,  except  for  the  Oov- 
ernor. They  feel  as  do  most  States,  that 
the  aid  we  are  offering  here  will  give 
them  the  tool  they  need.  Their  attitude 
has  not  been.  "We  will  give  up." 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  com- 
mend him  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  their  leadership.  I  support  the 
bill  before  us. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Utah.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  question  and  then,  if  the  Senator 
will  yield.  I  wish  to  propose  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  I  know  the 
answer  to  the  question  I  shall  ask  be- 
cause I  have  discussed  It  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYA].  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale].  who  is  the 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  now  before  us.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  answer  In  the  Record. 

I  am  In  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
Buren  Bonlne,  MUes  City,  Mont.,  which 
resids  as  follows: 

Pleaae  make  sure  Federal  meat  Inspection 
bill  presently  before  the  Senate  Includes 
Imported  meat. 

Would  the  Senator  care  to  make  com- 
ment for  the  Record  on  that  question' 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Yes.  We  have  In  the 
bill  a  very  strong  provision  with  respect 
to  imported  meat  which  varies  from  the 
existing  authority  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  imder  the  Tariff  Act.  We 
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have  also  adopted  an  amendment  this 
morning  which  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  file  an  exhaustive 
and  complete  report  with  respect  to  Im- 
ported meat. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  very  satis- 
factory. 

Will  the  Senator  now  yield  so  that  I 
may  propound  the  unaiiimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  I  yield. 

XTNANIMOUS-CONSENT   REQTTTST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  measure  take  place  at  2:15  this 
afternoon.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tydings  In  the  chair) .  Is  the  Senator 
asking  that  rule  xn  be  suspended  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  that  the  rule 
be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  en- 
tered yesterday,  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  is  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  12144.  The 
Senate,  under  the  agreement,  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
12144,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
meat  Inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substitute  the  language  of  S.  2147, 
as  amended,  therefor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques^ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  House 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  w£is  read  the  third  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill  now 
before  us.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  value  of  proper  and  effective  Inspec- 
tion of  all  meats  that  are  to  be  sold  to 
the  public  for  human  consumption. 

Just  the  other  day  I  read  of  some  70 
persons  in  a  South  American  coimtry  who 
were  killed  by  food  poisoning  because  a 
pesticide  had  accidentally  fallen  onto 
flour  that  was  used  for  bread. 

The  same  sort  of  massive  outbreak  of 
food  poisoning,  sickness,  disease,  and 
death  could  occur  In  this  coimtry  when- 
ever sick  or  diseased  animals  are  permit- 
ted to  be  slaughtered  and  then  sold  for 
food. 

Federal  o£Qclals  now  Inspect  all  meat 
which  is  shipped  across  State  lines.  This 
cuicounts  for  about  three-quarters  of  all 
the  meat  sold  in  the  United  States. 

However,  the  other  25  percent  is  not 
Inspected  by  Federal  authorities.  And,  in 
seven  States  it  Is  not  inspected  by  State 
authorities.  Twelve  other  States,  as  the 
Senate  report  on  this  bill  points  out,  have 
only  voluntary  lnsi>ection  laws.  And,  we 
are  informed  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  no  State  has  an  adequate 
enforcement  program. 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  aid  those 
States  which  do  have  meat  Inspection 
laws  to  more  speedily  and  effectively 
carry  out  their  statutes.  The  bill  will  also 
encourage  those  States  which  do  not  have 
such  laws  to  pass  them  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

Further,  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
give  the  various  States  up  to  3  years  to 
bring  their  laws  and  inspection  standards 
up  to  those  set  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  this  is  a  fair  compromise. 

To  require  immediate  compliance 
with  all  Federal  standards  would  impose 
an  enormous  burden  on  the  meatpack- 
ing industry;  and 

It  would  work  an  extreme  hardship 
on  those  packing  plants  whose  owners 
would  be  more  than  willing  to  bring 
their  operations  into  line  with  the  new 
laws  if  only  they  were  given  suflQcient 
time  to  do  so. 

So.  this  bill  allows  them  2  years  to 
comply.  Yet.  I  feel,  it  does  not  compro- 
mise the  public's  need  to  be  assured  that 
meat  products  bought  are  pure  and 
safe  and  wholesome. 

For  it  provides  Federal  inspectors  the 
authority  to  inspect  and  regulate  those 
plants  which  ship  food  that  is  clearly 
dangerous  to  the  public. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  I  am  proud 
that  my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  one  of 
the  29  States  which  have  been  far- 
sighted  enough  to  enact  legislation  call- 
ing for  the  mandatory  inspection  of 
meat.  In  matters  of  this  nature,  we  can 
never  be  too  careful. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  fMr.  Mon- 
toya]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MONDALE]  on  the  good  work  they 
have  performed  and  the  excellent  lead- 
ership they  have  demonstrated  in  bring- 
ing this  important  bill  to  the  floor.  I 
thank  them  for  a  Job  well  done. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  Senator  Mon- 
TOYA's  bill,  S.  2147.  I  wish  to  voice  my 
support  for  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 


Forestry.  This  measure  not  only  insures 
the  States'  right  to  act,  but  encourages 
their  action.  In  addition.  It  authorizes 
the  Federal  Government  to  financially 
participate  in  State  meat  inspection 
progrsmis. 

It  is  shocking  that  seven  States,  in- 
cluding my  home  State  of  Maryland, 
have  no  statewide  meat  inspection  laws. 
This  fact  was  pointed  up  when  Joseph 
Anastasi,  president  of  the  Maryland 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  testified 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Live- 
stock and  Feed  Grair^s.  He  pointed  out 
that  only  26  out  of  175  meatpacking  and 
processing  plants  in  Maryland  were  un- 
der Federal  Inspection.  He  went  on  to 
report  that  approximately  32  percent  of 
the  animals  slaughtered  in  Maryland  for 
human  consumption  were  slaughtered  by 
plants  that  did  not  operate  under  Fed- 
eral inspection. 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Maryland's 
General  Assembly  recently  considered  a 
State  meat  inspection  program  which 
it  will  recommend  to  the  legislature  for 
action  next  January.  This  undoubtedly 
represents  a  positive  forward  step. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  here 
today  would  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  financially  assist  Maryland, 
or  any  other  State,  in  the  development 
and  operation  of  its  own  Inspection  pro- 
gram. 

So  far,  I  have  only  referred  to  that 
section  which  has  generated  the  most 
discussion  and  publicity.  Equally  impor- 
tant, however,  are  those  provisions  which 
revise  and  clarify  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act.  This  law,  enacted  by  the 
Congress  61  years  ago,  has  only  had  one 
minor  amendment  during  those  inter- 
vening years  while  the  meat  industry  has 
changed  radically  in  both  size  and  struc- 
ture. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  support  the 
committee's  recommendations  so  that 
the  American  housewife  may  continue 
to  purchase  federally  inspected  meat  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  it  will  be 
safe  for  her  family  to  eat.  At  the  same 
time,  this  measure  will  effectively  close 
existing  loopholes  that  permit  spoiled  or 
diseased  meat  products  to  reach  the 
shelves  of  the  neighborhood  grocery 
store. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
strengthened  Mon  toy  a -Mondale  bill.  Up- 
dating and  strengthening  of  meat  inspec- 
tion regiilations  are  long  overdue. 

Congressional  hearings  and  other  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  problem  have  shown 
us  that  too  many  Americans  can  still 
buy  unwholesome  and  unsanitary  meat 
in  the  grocery  store  where  they  regularly 
shop.  The  approach  refiected  in  the 
legislation  before  us  is  careful  and  rea- 
sonable. By  its  enactment  we  will  take 
a  large  step  toward  eliminating  a  health 
hazard  which  endangers  too  many  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

INSPECTION    or   BEET  FOR   THE   KOSHER    MARKET 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  traditionally  and  historically 
the  meat  inspectors  inspecting  beef  go- 
ing to  the  kosher  market  have  been  per- 
mitted to  use  fiashlights  to  perform  this 
task.  A  short  time  ago,  however,  regula- 
tions were  promulgated  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Agriculture  which  excluded  the 
use  of  flashlights  in  this  inspection.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI 
and  I  did  a  thorough  study  and  exami- 
nation of  this  question  and  concluded 
that  this  prohibition  was  arbitrary  and 
unnecessary.  We.  therefore,  urge  that 
the  regulation  be  changed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  permit  the  use  of  flashlights 
for  the  inspection  of  beef  in  this  small 
area  of  kosher  foods. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
ajnd  the  Senator  from  Oregon  in  urging 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  study 
this  problem  in  order  to  determine  if 
It  can  be  aUevlated  by  a  change  in  the 
regulations. 
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(b)  Section  4251(a)  of  the  title  39,  United 
states  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(4)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  bills 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (6)" 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4261  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  deflnl- 
tlon  of  drop  letters,  Is  repealed. 

..J'^'o^^*  **'*'*  °^  contents  of  chapter  69  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

•'4262.  Weight  limit." 

and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

"4252.  Size  and  weight  limits.". 
aoucah. 
Sbc.  102.  (a)   Subsections  (a)   and   (b)   of 
section  4303  of  title  39,  United  States  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 


"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4304  of 
thU  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  than  7  ounces  u  10  ceni 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  airman 
Is  8  cents.".  " 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4303  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  In- 
serting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel  post 
are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described  in  sec- 
tlon  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  section 
4558,  of  this  title  In  accordance  with  the 
following  tables : 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending  bill 
be  laid  aside  temporarily  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 

^*^f!^^  ^°-  ''^^'  ^^-  '^»'^'^'  an<l  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  H  Jl 
7977,  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
for  certain  officers  and  employees  in  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
malUng  of  pandering  advertisements 
and  for  other  purposes,  reported  with  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967". 
TITLE  I— POSTAL  RATES 

FIKST-CLASS    MAn. 

io^,;.t^-  LV  ^"o°«  *252  and  4253  of  title 
39.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"I  4262.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"TJe  maximum  size  of  flrst-class  mall  Is 
one  hundred  Inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined and  the  maximum  weight  Is  seventy 
pounds.  •' 

"5  4263.  Postage  rates  on  flrst-class  mall 

"(a)  Postage  on  flrst-class  maU  is  com- 
puted separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mall.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  rate  of  postage  on  flrst-class  mall 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  la  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce 
»*.."1*'^  Plrst-class  mall  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  title  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

"(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card.  Including  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  Initial 
portion  of  each  double  post  card  conformlne 
to  section  4251(c)  of  this  title  Is  5  cents. 

"(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mall  Is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  In  this 
section,  together  with  an  additional  charge 
thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
two  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery  " 


"Zones 


Local  1,  2, 
and  3 

Not  over  1  lb. . . .  ,„  ,. 

Over  1  lb.  but  not  over  i>ilbV. ♦"22 

Over  1^  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs         ,,2 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2^  lbs i"  iS 

Over  2H  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs Is 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3K  lbs 1  5 

Over  3H  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs  ,?, 

Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4U  lbs ,« 

Over  4,4  lbs.  but  not  over  5  lbs fw 


$0.80 
1.02 
1.23 
1.48 
1.73 
1.98 
2.23 
2.48 
2.73 


{0.80 
1.07 
1.34 
1.62 
1.90 
2.18 
2.46 
2.74 
3.02 


$0.80 

{0.80 

1.14 

1.18 

1.47 

1.55 

1.79 

1.91 

2.11 

2.27 

2.43 

2.63 

2.75 

2.99 

3.07 

3.35 

3.39 

3.71 

{0.80 
1.24 
1.61 
2.08 
2.48 
2.88 
3.28 
3.68 
4.08 


For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  In 
excess  of  Ave  pounds  In  weight,  the  addi- 
tional postage  la  as  follows: 


^n«  Rate 

Local  and  zones  1,  2,  and  3. .  tn  la 

Zone4 *"S 

Zones 2 

Zone6 55 

Zone7 S! 

Zones ^'-"^I""II""i;i 80"- 

and 

(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2). 

(c)  Section  4303(f)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  the  Virgin  Islands" 

(d)  Section  4301(2)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  "eight"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "7". 

SECOND-CLASS    MAIL   niTZRKID    RATES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  4358  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 


(1)    by  striking  out  subsection    (a)    and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  de- 
livery within  the  county  In  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  Is  as  follows: 

"|ln  centsi 


"Mailed  Mailed  MaHed 

during  during  after 

calendar  calendar  Dec.  31 

year  1968  year  1969  1969 


Rate  per  pound 1.3  14 

Minimum  charge  per  piece..         .2  .2 


1.5 

•  2"; 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  the  rates  of  postage  on  publications, 
mailed  in  accordance  with  section  4369(a)  of 
this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows: 


"(In  cents) 


"During 
calendar 
year  1968 


During 
calendar 
year  1969 


During 
calendar 
year  1970 


During 
calendar 
year  1971 


During       Mailed  alter 
calendar        Dec.  31 
year  1972  1972 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 2  4 

Zone3 jc 

Zone4 30 

Zone  5 ;.";;: 34 

Zone6 »'• 

Zone7... 39 

Zone  8 \]"  "]][][["]][[' '  43 

Nonadvertising  portion '  "  j'9 

Minimum  charge  per  piece '..'.'.'..'.'.'.  2 


2.9 
3.3 
4.1 
4.9 
5.7 
6.0 
6.9 
2.0 
.2 


3.5 
4.1 
5.3 
6.5 
7.7 
8.1 
9.4 
2.1 
.2 


4.1 
4.9 
6.5 
8.0 
9.7 

ia3 

11.9 

2.1 

.2 


4.6 

5.6 

7.6 

9.6 

11.6 

12.4 

14.5 

2.1 

.2 


5.2 

6.4 

S.8 

11.1 

13.6 

14.5 

17.0 

2.1 

.2 


"(2)  The  postage  on  an  Issue  of  a  publica- 
tion referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  the  ad- 
vertUlng  portion  of  which  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  such  Issue,  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  advertising  portion  prescribed  In  such 
paragraph. 

"(e)  The  postage  on  classroom  publica- 
tions, mailed  In  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title.  Is  60  per  centum  of  the 
postage  computed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4369(b)   of  this  title. 

"(f)  The  postage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publica- 


tions (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  in 
zones  1  and  2  In  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
publications  furnished  during  any  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  in  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  copies  dtotrlbuted  by  any 
means  for  any  purpose. 

"(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4369(b)  of  this 
title,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lication  (other  than  publications  to  which 
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subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  are 
applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication. Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
piece  when  mailed  during  the  calendar  year 
1969,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
thereafter. 

"(h)  The  publisher  of  a  classroom  publi- 
cation, of  a  publication  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  or  of  a  publication 
of  a  nonprofit  organization,  before  being 
entitled  to  the  rates  for  the  publications, 
shall  furnish  such  proof  of  qualifications  as 
the  Postmaster  General  prescribes. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application  of 
this  section  with  respect  to  each  publication 
having  original  entry  at  an  Independent  In- 
corporated city,  an  Incorporated  city  which 
Is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  which 
Is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  more  coun- 
ties In  the  same  State,  but  which  is  politically 
Independent  of  such  county  or  counties,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  within  and  a  part  of  the 
county  with  which  It  Is  principally  con- 
tiguous. 

"(])  As  used  In  this  section — 

"(1)  'classroom  publication'  means  a  reli- 
gious, educational,  or  scientific  publication 
entered  as  second-class  mall  and  designed 
specifically  for  use  tn  classrooms  or  In  reli- 
gious Instruction  classes; 

"(2)  'a  publication  of  a  qualified  nonprofit 
organization'  means  a  publication  published 
by  and  In  the  Interest  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing types  of  organizations  or  associations  If 
It  Is  not  organized  for  profit  and  none  of  Its 
net  Income  Inuree  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate stockholder  or  Individual:  Religious, 
educational,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agri- 
cultural, labor,  veterans',  fraternal,  nonprofit 
educational  television  stations,  educational 
television  agencies  operated  by  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  thereof,  and  associations 
of  rural  electric  cooperatives,  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  publication  published  by  the  official 
highway  or  development  agency  of  a  State 
which  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4354  and  which  contains  no  advertising; 

"(3)  'zones'  means  the  eight  zones  de- 
scribed In  section  4563,  or  prescribed  pur- 
suant to  section  4668,  of  this  title.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
"5  4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 
"4358.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  pub- 

UcaUon." 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof — 
"4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.". 

SECOND-CXASS  MAIL  RECX7LAR  HATES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4359  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d) ,  and  (e)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section  and  section  4358  of  this  title,  the  rates 
of  postage  on  publications  mailed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)  are  as  follows: 

"(In  cents) 


"Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during  alter 

calendar  calendar  Dec.  31. 

ye^r  year  1969 

1968  1969 


"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
include  all  advertisements  Inserted  In  the 
publication  and  attached  p>ermanently 
thereto. 

"(d)  (1)  Publications  mailed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  upon  request  by 
the  publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space -available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  accordance  with  section  406 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1376).  The  Postmaster  General  may  auth- 
orize the  transportation  of  publications  by 
air  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  when 
such  transportation  does  not  Impede  the 
transportation  of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or 
air  transportation  of  first-class  mall  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

"(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shaU  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transi>orted  by  air  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  charges — 

"(A)  shaU  be  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage; 

"(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  frequently 
than  once  every  two  years;  and 

"(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount 
by  which  the  allocated  coet  Incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  Is  In  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Department 
had  such  matter  been  delivered  by  surface 
transportation,  and,  when  added  to  lawfuUy 
required  postage,  shall  not  be  less  than  4 
cents  per  piece. 

"(e)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
'zones'  means  the  eight  zones  described  In 
section  4653,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4568,  of  this  title.";  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  foUows: 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

4.6 
5.7 

4.9 
6.0 

5.2 

Zone  3 

6.4 

Zone4 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

Zone  5 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

Zone  6 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

Zone  7 

12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

Zone  8 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

Nonadvertbing  portion. . . 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 

1. 1 

1.2 

1.3. 

"i  4359.  Rates  of  postage;   regular". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"4359.  Postage  rates  beyond  county  of  pub- 
lication." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof — 
"4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular.". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4365  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "bills.". 

SECOND-CLASS    TRANSIKMT     MAIL 

Sec.  105.  Section  4362  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "four 
cents"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6  cents". 

CONTROLLED    CIRCULATION     PUBLICATIONS 

Sec.  106.  Section  4422  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"§  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"The  rates  of  postage  on  controUed  cir- 
culation pubUcatlons  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained In  section  4421  of  this  title  when 
mailed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  are  as  follows: 


'|ln  cenb) 

"Mailed 
during  cal- 
endar year 
1968 

Mailed 
during  cal- 
endar year 

1969 

MaUed 
after  Dec. 
31,1969 

Rate  per  pound 

Minimum  charge  per  piece 

14.3 
1.9 

15.1 
2.9 

16.0 
3.8". 

THIEO-CLASS  MAH, 

Sec.  107.  (a)  SubsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4462  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  maU 
are  as  foUows : 


Rates 


'Type  of  mailing 


Mailed 
during  cal- 
endar year 
1968 


Mailed  after 

Dec.  31, 

1968 


Unit 


Cents 

(1)  Individual  piece 6.0 

2.0 

(2)  Bulli  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  of— 

(A)  Bool(s  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,         16.0 
seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  scions,  and 
and  pianti. 

CB)  other  matter 22.0 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of 3.6 


Cents 

6. 0  First  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

2. 0  Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

16. 0  Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


22.0 
4.0 


Do. 
Per  piece. 


"(b)  Matter  mailed  in  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for 
each  piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  provided  under 
subsection  (a),  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth  cent.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4451  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  mailing 
certain  bills  and  statemente  of  account  as 
third-class  mall,  is  repealed. 

SPECIAL   RATE  FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  4564  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  is  12  centa 
for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and 
6  cento  for  each  additional  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  except  that  the  rata  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth-class 
mattar  shall  apply  in  every  case  where  such 
rate  is  lower  than  the  rata  preccribed  In  this 
subsection  on — 

"(1)  books,  including  books  issued  to  sup- 
plement other  books,  containing  twenty- 
four  pages  or  more  (at  least  twenty-two  of 


which  are  printed),  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  mattar  or  scholarly  blbUography  or 
reading  mattar  with  incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations,  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  incidental  announcementa 
of  books.  Including  any  accompanying  pad 
of  forms  or  baUota  for  use  in  obtaining  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions related  to  the  subject  mattar  of  the 
book; 

"(2)  16-mllllmeter  or  narrower  width  films, 
and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when  sent 
to  or  from  commercial  theaters;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
"4  centa  for  the  flrst  pound  or  fraction  there- 
of and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof"  and  inserUng  In  Ueu  there- 
of "5  centa  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  2  centa  for  each  additional  pound 
or  fraction  thereof"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (b)(:)(B) 
"museums  and  herbaria,"  immediately  fol- 
lowing "public  libraries,"; 

(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (E);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (F)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 
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"(G)  museum  materials,  specimens,  collec- 
tions, teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and  In- 
terpretative materials  Intended  to  Inform 
and  to  further  the  education  work  and  In- 
terests of  museums  and  herbaria."; 

(5)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (c)  "or 
narrower  width"  Immediately  following  "16- 
mllllmeter",  and  "museum  materials,  speci- 
mens, collections,  teaching  aids,  printed  mat- 
ter, and  Interjjretatlve  materials  Intended  to 
Inform  and  to  fiarther  the  educational  work 
and  Interests  of  museums  and  herbaria  "  im- 
mediately   following     "sound     recordings,"; 

(6)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(e)  Articles  may  be  maUed  under  this 
section  In  quantities  of  one  thousand  or 
more  In  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  only  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  him.". 

J^L  "^^  section  heading  of  section  4654 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
to  read — 
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"(Cents  per  copy) 


"Mailed  *t 

office  of 

original 

entry 


Mailed  at  an  office  of  additional  entry  during- 


Fiscal  year 
196$ 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971  and 
tliereaftar 


PublisAed  more  frequently  tlian  weekly 
Published  less  frequently  than  weekly: 

Weighing  2  ounces  or  less 

Weighing  more  than  2  ounces .' 


1.5 

1.5 
2.5 


2.0 

2.0 
3.0 


2.5 

2.5 

3.5 


The  rates  prescribed  In  section  4359  of  this 
title  shall  apply  to  publications  publUhed 
weekly  and  maUed  at  additional  entry  offices 
and  to  any  publications  mailed  at  an  addi- 
tional entry  office  which  does  not  have  letter 
carrier  service.". 


"J  4654.  Books.  Alms,  and  other  materials- 
preferred  rates", 
(c)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67 
°'  ^"e  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"4554.  Postage  rates  on  books  and  films." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof— 
"4554.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials;  pre- 
ferred rates.".  ^ 

MTTS  AND  OTHKS  SMALL  ABTICLES 
tltar<10^°?T„w"i!l'^"°°    <*')    °^  "^"^^  *«51   Of 

ttUe  39.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
fraction    thereof"    and    inserting    m     lieu 

«Lf^  ^^  thereof,   and   7  cents  for  each 
additional  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereot^ 

SPECIAL  HANOLmc  SERVICE 

Stl^   r^f^"*'''  ^^^  °'  ""«  3»-  United 
fo^*f      ^*'   *^   a°»ended   to   read   as   fol- 

"i  6008.  Special  handling 
tKi'^^°f  P*y°*ent  of  a  special  handling  fee 
InHM^^*!"  ""*"  ^^'^  fourth-Class  maU  are 
entitled  to  the  most  expeditious  handtog 
and  transportation  practicable,  but  such  mfn 
is  not  required  to  receive  the  kame  han^ 
and  transportation  as  airmaU.".         """*"'°K 

SEPARATION   BY    MAILTK    OP   SECOND-CLASS    MAIL 

St!?^«  ^rL  ^*^"°°  *^^  °'  "«e  39,  United 
States   Code,    Is    amended    to   read   as   fol- 

"i  4363.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-class 

mall 
ii.'iT^*  Postmaster  General  may  require  pub- 
Ushers  and  news  agents  to  make  up  and  ad- 

fs  dl^'t  °z°ip"'ir  '"^""^  '"^  accordance  wtto 
a  D-digit  ZIP  code  system.". 

PRDrriNG  ON  SECOND-CLASS  COVEKS 

«jf»f^'  l^^^  Section  4365  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

i^Jrt  *^K  ^"  ^'''I't'on  to  other  matter  author- 
teed  by  this  section  to  be  contained  en- 
closed or  inserted  in  second-class  mall  ihere 
may  be  Included,  in  accordance  with  unl! 
erlf  .J.T'*"°°'  ^^''^^  *^«  Postmaster  Gen- 
^^  -^H  P'l»*='lt'«-  0°  the  envelopes,  wraj- 
^,^unJt?  °*^"  *^'"'"  "^  Which  copies  of 
?f  a  o.i,T  "*  '"^,"^*^-  'nessages  and  notices 
rLt  V  °''  Public-service  nature,  if  no 
charge   is   made  for  the  inclusion  of  such 

^,^^*^  *"f  °°""^  "'^  «"<=b  enveloped 
wrappers,  and  covers". 

ADDITIONAL  ENTRY  POINTS 

Slows  "  '^  amended  to  read  as 

tJL^^^  ^?*/*'"  °^  postage  on  the  follow- 
™fn  P"  i**"*"""^  admitted  as  second-class 
mall,    when   mailed    for   delivery   by   letter 

Sws**  *^'  °^"'  °^  '"^"i"K.  shall  be^ 


MAIL  MATTER  POR  BLIND  AND  OTHER 
HANDICAPPED    PERSONS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  69  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"S  4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

"(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (other  than  matter  maUed  under  section 
4654  of  this  title)  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage,  if — 

"(1)  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read  con- 
ventionally printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  Impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30.  1966  (Public  Law  89-622;  80  Stat. 
330): 

"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
is  required  for  such  matter  not  in  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  inspection; 

"(4)   the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 

"(5)  the  matter  is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsecUon  (a)  is  extended  to— 

"(1)  reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

'  (2)  sound  reproductions; 

"(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
soimd  reproductions;  and 

"(6)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by.  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of.  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impair- 
ment as  described  in  subsection  (a)fl)  of 
this  section.  '    n   i   "^ 

"J  4654.  Unsealed   letters  sent  by  blind   or 
physically  handicapped  persons 
■Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person  or 
a  person  having  a  physical  impairment,  as 
described  In  section  4653(a)  (I)  of  this  title 
n  raised  characters  or  slghtsaving  type    or 
in  the  form   of  sound   recordings,  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage. 
"§  4855.  Markings 

"All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other  hand- 
icapped persons  mailed  under  section  4653 
or  section  4654.  of  this  title,  shall  bear  the 
words  'Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or  Handi- 
capped*,  or  words  to  that  eJTect  specified  by 
the  Postmaster  General.  In  the  upper  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  address  area.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"4653.  Publications  for  the  blind. 
'4654.  Reproducers  and  sound  reproduction 
records  for  the  blind." 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"4653.  Matter   for   blind   and   other  handi- 
capped persons. 

"4654.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  persons. 

"4655.  Markings.". 

(c)  Section   4461(d)    of   tlUe  39.   Umted 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 

PERMISSIBLE     ENCLOSURES     FOB 
FOURTH -CLASS    MAIL 

Sec.  115.  Section  4555(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(11)  invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serving 
as  bills,  if  they  relate  solely  to  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  mailed.". 

REIMBURSEMENT  OF  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE 
OF  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Chapter  57  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  in  the 
Canal  Zone 
"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4169(a), 
4303(d)  (5),  and  4560  of  this  title,  each  post 
office  in  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  tlie 
extent  that  It  provides  mall  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
lished under  section  705(d)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  or  funds  and 
of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expenses  incurred  by,  the  postal  service 
of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
in  the  mails,  and  in  providing  air  transpor- 
tation of  mail,  under  such  sections.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  57 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding — 

"4170.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 
Canal  Zone." 

Immediately  below — 

"4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations.". 

SOLICITATIONS    IN     GUISE    OF    BILLS    OR    STATE- 
MENTS OF  ACCOUNT 

Sec  117.  (a)  Section  4001  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  matter, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable  In 
the  malls  which — 

"(1)  is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as.  a  bill, 
invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;   but 

"(2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 
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is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mail,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Postmaster  General  directs,  unless 
such  matter  bears  on  its  face.  In  conspicuous 
and  legible  type  In  contrast  by  typography, 
layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  on  its 
face,  in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Postmaster  General  shall  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  following  notice:  'This  Is  solici- 
tation for  the  order  of  goods  and /or  services 
and  not  a  bill.  Invoice,  or  statement  of  ac- 
count due.  You  are  not  under  obligation  to 
make  any  payments  on  account  of  this  offer 
unless  you  accept  this  offer.';  or 

■•(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  matter 
mailed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

EFPECrrlVE    DATE 


other  articles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persona  as  provided  by  sections  4653 
and  4654  of  this  title;". 

(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "educational". 

(b)  Section  4552(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "and"  alter  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end 
of  pswagraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  period;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

EDUCATIONAL   TELEVISION 

SEC.  120.  Section  4355(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  item  (10)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
"or",  and  by  adding  after  item  (10)  the 
following  new  Item: 

"(11)  published  by  an  educational  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
television  station.". 
■nTLE    II— FEDERAL   SALARY   INCREASES 


SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967". 

employees  SUBJECT  TO  THE  GENERAL  SCHEDULE 

Sec.  202.   (a)   The  General  Schedule  con- 


which  Is  above  the  minimum  rate  thereof,  his 
rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retro- 
actively from  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  promoted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  which  be  was  receiving 
during  the  period  from  such  effective  date  to 
the  date  of  such  promotion  and,  from  the 
date  of  such  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  for  that  step  of  the  appropriate  grade  of 
the  General  Schedule  contained  in  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  corresponds  numerically  to  the 
step  of  the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule  to 
which  such  officer  or  employee  was  promoted 
as  in  effect  (without  regard  to  this  title)  at 
the  time  of  such  promotion. 

(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  and  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  was  set  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  earned  rate 
above  such  minimum  rate,  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  to  the 
date  on  which  be  became  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Schedule 
contained  In  this  section  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  the  rate  of  the  grade  at  which 
the  pay  of  such  officer  or  employee  was  set  at 
the  time  he  became  subject  to  the  General 
Schedule. 


"Grade 


1 


Sec  118.  This  title,  except  section  113. 
shall  become  effective  on  January  7.  1968. 
section  113  shall  become  effective  on  July  1. 
1988. 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS 

SEC.  119.  (a)(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  Is  repealed. 

(2)  Subparagraph  (D)   of  such  section  Is  „        .. 

amended  to  read  as  follows:  talned  In  section  6332(a)   of  tlUe  6.  United 

"(D)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  limitation  on  numbers  of  certain  postal 

POSITIONS 

"GENERAL  SCHEDULE  Sec.  203.  Section  3301  of  title  39,  United 

— —  States   Code,   is   amended   by    striking    out 

Annual  rates  and  steps  "salary   levels   19   and  20"   and   inserting   in 
. — — lieu  thereof  "salary  levels  20  and  21  . 

2                     3                     *                     ^ changes    in    key    POSITIONS    IN    POSTAL    FIELD 

— ^                                ^       '  ^  SHVICB 

*2'^l      *5°J       *J'5^  *J'6M       *J'793      *111o       *?'067       *5'2M        ^S'li?  SEC.  204.    (a)    That  part  of  chapter  45  of 

111!        4764        4'9  3  s'OM        s' 2ll        5  360        5.509        sJm          \^1  title  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 

5'l61         5*327         5'493  5;659         5,'825         5.991         6.157         6.323          6,489  ing  "POSITIONS"  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

5',751        5',937        6,123  6,309        6,495        6,681        6,867        7,053         7,239  section  3512  and  inserting  in  lleu  thereof  the 

\f^       5f8i        Y^  5:IU        V^        Uli        \''m        l,S         ^8:?li  roUowlng  new  sections: 

7'630        7'876        s' 122  8,368        8,614        8,860        9,106        9,352         9,598  "j  3512.  Positions  in  salary  level  1 

81323        81592         8,861  9,130        9,399        9.668        9.937       10,206         10.475  "Cleaner.  (KP-51) 

IV^l      y^^       xV^A  i?-Ss      n'^1      u'sli       nil       nm         2'555  "(1)    Basic  functlon.-Performs  a  variety 

1?'843      }2'225      ul"  12-989      Vim      \^\m      IMSS      uisi?        uiwl  of  light  Cleaning  and  housekeeping  tasks  In 

13' 957       14' 407       14*857  151307       15,757       16,207       16,657       17,107        17,557  connection  With  the  custodial  maintenance 

161369       161897       171425  17,953       18,481       19,009       19,537       20,065        20.M3  of  a  postal  installation. 

19  017       19  630       20,243  20,856       21,469       22,082       22,695       23,308        23,921  "/iTnutlM  and  resnonalblll ties  — 

21681       22  380       23  079       23  778       24.477       25.176       25.875       26.574    ..IV      o                         ^^,..r    ™.>,-.     «nrt 

24  581       25374       26,167       26,960    -  "(A)    Sweeps,    mops,    dusts,    washes,    and 

...' otherwise  performs  light  cleaning  and  house- 

, keeping  tasks  to  maintain  offices,  washrooms, 

iY,\  Fxrent  as  nrovld^  In  section  5303  of  Federal  Employees   Salary   Increase   Act  of  lobbies,  corridors,  stairways,  and  other  areas 

tltr5"mted    States'*  cc^e     the    ra?^  ol  1956,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  pay  de-  of  the  building  in  neat  and  orderly  condiunn. 

basic  pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  termlned  under  section  208(b)  of  the  Act  of  "(B)  Performs  «"«^<»""f«  ",^^^^^K.  w«- 

the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  the  amend,  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111 ) .  plus  sub-  Ing   and  I^l^^^^K  °««, '"^"^•f^^^P^S 

ment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  sequent  increases  authorized  by  law.  he  shall  and  mopping  fioors.vacuiuning  rugs,  empty- 

Sphershall  be  initially  adjusted  as  of  the  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay  equal  to  the  ^g  wastebaskete  and  trash  jvashlng  mterlor 

effLtive  date  of  this  section,  as  follows:  sum  of  his  exUtlng  aggregate  rate  of  pay  on  window    and    partition    glass    f^^    ^^M^ 

( 1 )  n  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving  the  day  preceding  the  effective  date  of  this  which  can  be  reached  without  use  of  ladder, 
basic  pav  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  section,  plus  the  amount  of  Increase  made  by  or  scaffolding. 

date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a  this  section   in   the  maximum  rate  of   hU  "(3)      Organizational     relationshli^^Re- 

grade  In  the  Grand  Schedule,  he  shall  re-  grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves  his  position,  or  (11)  ports    to    a    foreman    or    other    designated 

celve  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  corresponding  he  is  entitled  to  receive  aggregate  pay  at  a  supervisor. 

rate  In  effect  on  and  after  such  date.  higher  rate  by  reason  of  the  operation  of  this  -j  3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  3 

(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law;  but,  when  "Custodian.   (KP-1) 

basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  such  position  becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate  ..(j)     Basic    functlon.-Performs    manual 

date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two  rate   of   pay   of   any  subsequent   appointee  laboring  duties  In  connection  with  custody  of 

rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  thereto  shall   be   fixed  in   accordance  with  an  office  or  building. 

he  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  applicable    provisions    of    law.    Subject     to  "(2)  Duties  and  responslbi^ies.— 

higher   of   the  two   corresponding   rates   In  clauses  (1)  and  (II)  of  the  Immediately  pre-  ..         performs  any  combination  of  the  fol- 

effect  on  and  after  such  date.  ceding  sentence  of  this  subparagraph,  the  lowing  duties : 

(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving  amount  of  the  Increase  provided  by  this  sec-  ..^  ^^^^  furniture  and  equipment. 

basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  tlon  shall  J>ejl«^„*^*  ,<=°f"'<J";^^   Ztat  "2-  Uncrates  and  assembles  furniture  and 

date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  purposes  of  section   208(b)    of   the   Act  of  '•  "   ,,  ,       ,^,^    ^               .      assembly 

the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  September  1,  1964,  to  constitute  a  part  of  '^,^i^^;H»^^8  **°^^"'^'^"!'i^//;^^ 

receive  (A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  the  existing  rate  of  pay  of  the  employee.  3  Loads  and  unloads  supplies  and  eqmp 

in  the  new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  (5)   If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time     ™f°t. i„bbi«i 

Of  basic  pay  increased  by  4.5  per  centum,  during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  "4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas,  lobbies, 

rounded  to  the  next  highest  dollar.  If  such  date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date  and  washrooms.               ^     ^^ 

existing  rate  as  so  Increased  Is  higher.  of  enactment  of  this  Utle,  was  promoted  from  "5.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  prem- 

(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee.  Immediately  one  grade  under  the  General  Schedule  con-  Ises  of  the  poet  office  and  cleans  Ice   and 
prior  to  thi  eff^tlve  dat^  of  ttils  section,  U  talned  in  section  6332(a)   of  Utle  5,  United  snow  from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways, 
recelvmg  pu«u^nt  to  se^Uon  iS)  (*)  of  ihe  States  Code,  to  another  such  grade  at  a  rate  "6.  Stacks  supplies  in  storage  rooms  and 


GS  1 M,776 

GS-2 4,108 

GS3 4,466 

GS-4 4,995 

6S-5 5.565 

GS-6 6,137 

OS-7 6,734 

GS-8 7,384 

GS-9     8,054 

GS-10 8,821 

GS-11 9,657 

GS-12 11,461 

GS-13.... 13,507 

GS-14 15,841 

GS-15 18,404 

GS-16 20,982 

GS-17 23,788 

GS-18 27,055 
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on  shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records  as 
required. 

"(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as 
assigned. 

"(3)  Organizational  relationships.— Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  super- 
visor.". 

(b)  Each  salary  level  number  In  the  head- 
ings of  sections  3513  to  3531,  inclusive,  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each  other 
numerical  reference  to  such  salary  level  nvun- 
ber  m  any  other  provision  of  such  title  (In- 
cluding the  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45) 
which  Is  not  otherwise  Increased  by  this  title, 
is  Increased  by  1. 

(c)  Each  employee  In  the  postal  field 
service  on   the   date  of  enactment  of  this 
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title,  whose  position  is  placed  in  salary  level 
2  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and 
section  205(e)(1)  of  this  title,  shall  remain 
in  salary  level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as 
he  remains  In  such  position  or  occupies, 
without  break  in  service  of  more  than  thirty 
days,  a  poslUon  of  a  comparable  level  of 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  work  require- 
ments in  such  salary  level.  When  the  em- 
ployee leaves  any  such  position,  the  position 
shall  be  appropriately  ranked  in  accordance 
With  chapter  45  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
Inserting — 

"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  I 


"3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  a." 

Immediately  below — 

"3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  1.". 

POSTAL    riELO    BEBVICE    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3642(a)  of  title  39 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  to  read  ai 
follows : 

"(a)  There  are  established  basic  compen 
sation  schedules  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for 
which  the  symbol  shall  be  "PFS".  Except  as 
provided  in  sections  3643  and  3544  of  this 
title,  basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all 
employees  in  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules. 
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"ITo  b«  eHective  lor  th.  period  b«gmnln(  on  th«  hrsl  day  ol  th.  first  pay  period  b.«inr.ing  on  or  alter  October  1,  1967.  and  ending  immediately  before  the  efreetive  date  of 

Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  II  set  forth  below) 


"PFS 


1 


8 


10 


II 


12 


1 $4,118 

2 4.640 

3 4.826 

* 5,215 

5 5,651 

S 6,044 

1 6.482 

; 6,939 

?i 7,515 

10 8.128 

1 8,846 

1 9,775 

13 10,815 

14 11,951 

15 13,173 

16 14,564 

]l 16.090 

i; 17,803 

JJ 19,642 

BO 21.758 

?1 24,126 


$4,255 

4,607 

4,984 

5,391 

5,838 

6.246 

6.697 

7.170 

7,764 

8,398 

9,146 

10.109 

11,183 

12,364 

13,631 

15,066 

16.650 

18.425 

20.294 

22.484 

24,932 


$4,392 

4,754 

5,142 

5.567 

6,025 

6,448 

6,912 

7,401 

8.013 

8,668 

9,446 

10,443 

11.551 

12.777 

14,089 

15,568 

17,210 

19,047 

20,946 

23,210 

25.748 


$4,529 

H666 

4.901 

5.048 

5,300 

5.458 

5,743 

5,919 

6.212 

6.399 

6,650 

6,852 

7.127 

7,342 

7,632 

7,863 

8.262 

8.511 

8,938 

9.208 

9,746 

10.046 

10, 777 

11.111 

11,919 

12,287 

13,190 

13,603 

14,547 

15,005 

16,070 

16, 572 

17.770 

18.330 

19,669 

20. 291 

21.598 

22.250 

23,936 

24,662 

26,544 

26.960 

$4,803 

5,195 

5,616 

6,095 

6,586 

7.054 

7,557 

8.094 

8,760 

9,478 

10,346 

11,445 

12,655 

14,016 

15,463 

17,074 

18,890 

20.913 

22.902 

25.388 


$4,940 

5.342 

5.774 

6.271 

6.773 

7.256 

7.772 

8.325 

9,009 

9.748 

10.646 

11.779 

13.023 

14.429 

15.921 

17,576 

19,450 

21,535 

23,554 

26, 114 


$5,02  *§•'•*  »-351  J5,488          $5  825 

5.489  5,636  5,783  5  930            6  077 

5.932  6.090  6  248  6  406            6564 

6,447  6,623  6  799  6  975             7  151 

6.960  7.147  7  334  7  521             7  708 

7.458  7,660  7,862  8  064            8  2a 

7.987  8,202  8,417  8  632            8847 

2'5S  nil  ""l*  9  2«      ■ 

9,258  9,507  7,756 

10.018  10,288  10,558     

10,946  11,246  11,546     

12.113  12,447  12.781     

13.391  13,759  14,127 

14.842  15,255  15,668         

16,379  16,837  17,295    .    

18.078  18,580  19,032      

20,010  20,570  21,130      

22,157  22,779  23,401     

26;IJ§  ..'*:'''..  .  "•""  --■""-  ■-----■--• 


"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 
■■|To  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  19681 


"PFS 


1 

2 

3 

4 

$4,324 
4,687 
5,068 
5.476 
5,938 
6.348 
6.807 
7.286 
7,891 
8,535 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

9,289 
10,264 
11  356 

14 

12,549 
13,832 
15,293 
16,895 
18,695 
20,625 
22  848 

15 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

20 

21 

25,333 

10 


11 


12 


$4,468 

$4,612 

4,841 

4,995 

5,234 

5,400 

5,661 

5,846 

6.134 

6,330 

6.560 

6.772 

7.033 

7.259 

7,529 

7,772 

8,153 

8.415 

8,819 

9.103 

9,604 

9,919 

10.615 

10,966 

11,743 

12,130 

12,983 

13,417 

14,313 

14,794 

15,820 

16,347 

17.483 

18.071 

19.348 

20.001 

21.310 

21,995 

23.610 

24,372 

26, 179 

27,025 

$4,756 

5,149 

5.566 

6,031 

6.526 

6.984 

7,485 

8.015 

8,677 

9.387 

10.234 

11,317 

12,517 

13,851 

15,275 

16. 874 

18,659 

20.654 

22,680 

25,134 

27,871 


*?1o3  1'457  *t'i??  H-^R  ^All  »*-620           $5.?64       $5,908 

3.  iOJ  s,  4S/  5,611             5.765  5  919  s  (173            r  m         c  mi 

l-l^l  l-l^  l-^            S'""  6  396  6:^2            6:728         6W4 

6,216  6,401  6.586             6.771  6,956  7  141              7  326          7  511 

6-'?2  6,918  7.114             7  310  7  506  7  702             7  M8          8M4 

'•'96  '.408  7.620             7  832  8  044  8  2M             iSS         S'Sn 

'•"'  7.937  8.163            8  389  8615  8  841             QK?         S'H? 

8,258  8501  8744            8  9K  9230  9473            9'7^fi         ''^ 

8,939  9.201  9463            9  725  llv  lom              '          

9.671  9.955  10,239  10  523  10  807  1  Ml  

10.540  10.864  11,179  11494  1809  12  "1  

1,668  12.019  12,370  12  721  13  072  3423  

12,904  13,291  13.678  14  065  14  452  14839  

14,285  14,719  15.153  15  587  6  Ml  6455  

15,756  16,237  16,718  17  199  7680  8161  

17.401  17,928  18455  18  9K  9  5»  20036  

19,247  19,835  20  423  21  Oil  21  5»  22187  " 

21.307  21,960  22  613  23  266  23919  24572  

??'SI  li°^  2*'35  25i20  26.105  26;790  

25,896  26.658  27,420  27  800  

27,900 _      • 


(b)    SecUon    3543(a)    of    UUe    39,    United 

States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  There  are  established  basic  compensa- 


tion schedules  which  shall  be  known  as  the     be  paid  to  rural  carriers  in  accordance  with 
Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which  the     such  schedules  »w-"i^uuui.c  witn 

symbol  shall  be  'RCS'.  Compensation  shall 

"RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  I 


"ITo  be  .ff.ct.ve  for  the  per.d  beginning  on  the  firs,  day  of  the  gi^.Penre;'^^"!  Wo^LT "■''  ''  "^'^  "^  "^'""  '""^"''''  "•""• '"  •«""-  "•'•  " 


• 

■P.r 

annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fined  compensation    

For  each  mile  up  to  30  mil«  of 
route 

$2,531 

94 
25 

$2,568 

96 
25 

$2,785 

98 
25 

$2,912 

100 
25 

$3,039 

102 
25 

$3,166 

104 
25 

$3,293 

106 
25 

$3,420 

108 
25 

$3,547 

110 
25 

$3,674 

112 
25 

$3,081 

114 
25 

$3,928 

Fof  each  mile  of  route  over  30 

116 
25 
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"Per 

annum  ratM  and  st.ps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fixed  compensation 

For  .Kh  mile  up  to  30  miles  ol 

route 

For  eKh  mil.  of  rout,  over  30 

$2,668 

99 
25 

$2,804 

101 
25 

$2,940 

103 
25 

$3,076 

105 
25 

$3,212 

107 
2 

$3,348 

109 
25 

$3,484 

ill 
25 

$3,620 

113 
25 

$3,756 

115 
25 

$3,892 

117 
25 

K028 

119 
25 

$4,164 

121 
25" 

(c)  Section  3544  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'-;  3544.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at 
f  oiu'th-claas  offices 

"(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 

"(1)  rank  each  position  of  postmaster  at 
a  poet  office  of  the  fourth  class  in  salary  level 
6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule;  and 

"(2)  establish,  and  adjust  from  time  to 
time,  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation, 
for  each  such  position  of  postmaster  so 
ranked,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  full-time  service  In  a  position  (other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class)  in  the  same  step  of  salary  level  6  of 
such  schedule,  as  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  service  per  day  which  the  Post- 
master General  determines  necessary  to  be 
performed  by  such  postmaster  to  operate  the 
post  office,  In  the  light  of  the  postal  needs  of 
the  patrons  of  the  office,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  hours  per  day  of  such  full-time 
service. 

Actions  and  determinations  by  the  Post- 
master General  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 

"(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duties 
of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay,  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation 
for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  determined  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  in  PFS  level  6 
when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster  General 
may,  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis.  The 
allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  basic  com- 
pensation for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the 
Postal  P^eld  Service  Schedule,  determined  un- 
der subsection   (a)    of  this  section.". 

(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of' 
the  fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
placed  in  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which 
provides  a  rate,  determined  under  section 
3644(a)  of  title  30,  United  States  Code,  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  bis  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof.  If 
there  Is  no  such  step  In  salary  level  6,  be  is 
entitled  to  his  rate  of  basic  compensation  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  such  effective  date 
plus  6  per  centum  thereof.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  basic  compensation  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
determined  after  giving  effect  to  any  change 
in  salary  step  or  revenue  units  category 
which  would  have  occurred  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  without  regard  to  the 
enactment  of  this  title. 

(e)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 


the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  In  the  next  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  bad  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
be  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occiured 
prior  to  conversion. 

(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (l)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic 
compensation.  If  the  existing  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  maximxun  step  of  his 
position,  his  existing  basic  compensation  In- 
creased by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as  his 
basic  compensation. 

(f )  The  advancement  of  any  employee  to  a 
higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  equiva- 
lent increase  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3652(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  n  shall  be  de- 
termined as  follows: 

(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels 
or  steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  ef- 
fective date  without  regard  to  enactment  of 
this  title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  In- 
creased by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as 
his  basic  compensation. 

(h)  Each  employee  whose  position,  by  rea- 
son of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  is 
placed  in  a  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  shall  be  entitled,  for  piuposes  of 
section  3560  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  credit  for  time  served  in  the  postal  field 
service  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  46 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"3544.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"3644.  Compensation      of     postmasters     at 
fourth-class  offices.". 

CONTORMIMO     AMENDMENTS 

SBC.  206.  (a)  Section  3660(a)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(3)  revenue  unit  category,  with  respect 
to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule."  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(3)  minimum  hours 


of  service   with   respect   to  postmasters   in 
fourth-class  post  office.". 

(b)  Section  3560(f)  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1) 
reductions  in  class  or  revenue  unit  category 
of  any  post  office,  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  reductions  in  class  or  revenue 
units  of  any  post  office  or  In  the  minimum 
hours  of  service  for  a  foxirth-class  post  office, 
or". 

(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  Of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "level  PFS-10"  and 
"level  PFS-11",  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "level  PFS-11" 
and  "level  PFS-12",  respectively.  Subsection 
(g)  of  section  3573  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "PFS-17"  and  inserting  "PFS-18". 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3575  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "level  PFS-15"  and  InserUng  in  lieu 
thereof  "level  PFS-16". 

(e)  Any  reference  to  a  level  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  in  any  order,  rule, 
regtilation,  or  statute  (other  than  title  39, 
United  SUtes  Code)  which  is  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  next  higher  level  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule. 

SPBCIAL  BALABT  KATE  KANOBS 

SEC.  201.  (a)  SecUon  6803(a)  of  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "seventh  pay  rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "maximum  pay  rate". 

(b)  SecUon  6303(d)  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
\mder  this  section  and  received  by  an  Indi- 
vidual immediately  before  a  statutory  In- 
crease, which  becomes  effective  prior  to,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute, 
in  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to  such  indi- 
vidual of  any  pay  system  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
statutory  increase,  under  conversion  rules 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such  agency 
as  the  President  may  designate.". 

EMPLOTKES  IN  THE  OEPASTMENT  OF  MEDICINE 
AND  SUItOEST  OP  THE  VETXSANS'  AOMINISTKA- 
TION 

See.  208.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  tlUe,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director, 
shall  be  as  follows: 

"Section  4103  Schedule 

"Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $27,065. 

"Medical  Director.  $23,788  minimum  to 
$26,960  maximum. 

"Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $18,404  min- 
Imiun  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $18,404 
minimum  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"Chief  Pharmacist,  $18,404  minimum  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"Chief  Dietitian,  $18,404  minimum  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
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pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graphs (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

'Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"Director  grade,  $20,982  minimum  to 
$26,574  maximum. 

'Executive  grade,  $19,576  minimum  to 
$25,444  maximum. 

"Chief  grade,  $18,404  minimum  to  $23,921 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade.  $15,841  minimum  to  $20,593 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade.  $13,507  minimum  to 
$17,557  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $9,657  minimum  to 
$12,565  maximum. 

"Nurse  Schedule 

"Assistant  Director  grade,  $15341  mlnl- 
mvun  to  $20,593  maximvim. 

"Chief  grade.  $13,507  minimum  to  $17,557 
maximum. 

"Senior  grade,  $11,461  mlnlmtmi  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"Intermediate  grade,  $9,657  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum. 

"Full  grade,  $8,054  mlnlmiun  to  $10,475 
maximum. 

"Associate  grade,  $7,033  minimum  to  $9,139 
maximum. 


"Junior  grade,  $6,137  mlnlmiun  to  $7,982 
maximum. 

"(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director  grade 
unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  center,  or  outpatient  clinic  (In- 
dependent) .  No  person  may  hold  the  execu- 
tive grade  unless  he  holds  the  position  of 
chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (Independent),  or  comparable 
position. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  per  annum  salary  rate  for  each 
individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  who  Is  not  a  physician 
shaU  not  be  less  than  the  salary  rate  which 
he  would  receive  under  this  section  If  his 
service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital,  domicil- 
iary, or  center  had  been  service  as  a  physician 
In  the  director  grade.  The  position  of  the  di- 
rector of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center 
shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.". 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  OFnCERS;    STAFF  OFFICERS  AND 
EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  867),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows : 


"Cliss  1 J24,944 

Class  2 20,280 

Class  3 16.616 

Class  4 13, 507 

Class  5 11. 120 

Class  6 9,267 

Class  7 7,816 

Class  8 6.734 


$25,776 

$27,055    . 

20.956 

21,632 

$22,308 

$22,984 

$23,660 

$24,336 

17, 170 

17, 724 

18, 278 

18,832 

19.386 

19.940 

13,957 

14.407 

14,857 

15,307 

15,  757 

16,207 

11,491 

11,862 

12, 233 

12,604 

12.975 

13,346 

9,576 

9,885 

10,194 

10.503 

10. 812 

11,121 

8,076 

8.336 

8.596 

8,856 

9.116 

9,376 

6,959 

7,184 

7,409 

7,634 

7.859 

8.084" 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  415  of  such  Act  (22  n.S.C.  870(a) ) 
Is  amended   to  read   as   follows:    "The  per 


annum  salaries  of  such  staff  ofllcera  and  em- 
ployees within  each  class  shall  be  as  follows : 


"Class  1 

$16,616 

$17,170 

$17,724 

$18,278 

$18,832 

$19,386 

$19,940 

$20,494 

$21,048 

$21,602 

Class  2 

13,567 

13,957 

14,407 

14,857 

15,307 

15,757 

16,207 

16,657 

17, 107 

17.557 

Class3 

11,120 

11,491 

11,862 

12,233 

12,604 

12.975 

13,346 

13,717 

14,088 

14.459 

Clas$4 

9,267 

9.576 

9.885 

10,194 

10.503 

10,812 

11,121 

11.430 

11.739 

12.048 

Class5 

8,351 

8.629 

8,907 

9,185 

9.463 

9.741 

10.019 

10,297 

10.575 

10,853 

Class  6 

7.524 

7,775 

8,026 

8.277 

8.528 

8.779 

9.030 

9,281 

9,532 

9.783 

Class? 

6,905 

7.135 

7,365 

7,595 

7,825 

8,055 

8.285 

8,515 

8.745 

8.975 

ClassS 

6,125 

6,329 

6,533 

6,737 

6.941 

7.145 

7,349 

7,553 

7.757 

7,961 

Class9 

5.575 

5.761 

5,947 

6,133 

6,319 

6,505 

6.691 

6,877 

7.063 

7,249 

CUsslO.... 

4.995 

5,161 

5,327 

5,493 

5.659 

5,825 

5.991 

6.157 

6.323 

6,489" 

(c)  Foreign  Service  officers.  Reserve  officers, 
and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and  em- 
ployees who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the 
rates  provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive 
basic  compensation,  on  and  after  such  effec- 
tive date,  at  the  rate  of  their  class  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

ACRICtrLTtrRAI,     STABtLEEATION     AMB     CONSXBVA- 
■nON  COUNTT  COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  210.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vaUon  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  U.S.C. 
590h(b))  shall  be  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of   basic 

pay- 

SALARY  RATES  FIXED  BY  ADMIlnSTKATmt  ACTION 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  assistant  United 
States  attorneys  whose  annual  salaries  are 
fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  shall  be  Increased,  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  section  203  of 
this  title,  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as 
may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  for  cor- 
responding rates  of  basic  pay. 

(b)    Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 


Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
665) ,  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
municipal  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by 
administrative  action  pursuant  to  law  and 
are  not  other  wise  Increased  by  this  title 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  Increased,  effec- 
tive on  the  effective  date  of  section  202  of  this 
title,  by  amounts  not  to  exceed  the  Increases 
provided  by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates 
of  pay  In  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale 
pf  pay. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
affect  the  authority  contained  In  any  law 
pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed 
by  administrative  action. 

IMPLZMZIfTATTON  OF  SALARY  COMPARABILrrY 
POLICY  IN  1968  AND  1969 

Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  In  paragarph  (2)  of  section  5301  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  the  President,  after 
seeking  the  views  of  such  employee  organiza- 
tions as  he  considers  appropriate  and  In  such 
manner  as  he  may  provide,  shall — 

(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 


adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic  com- 
pensation, and  salary,  as  in  effect  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  thU 
title  other  than  this  section  and  secUon* 
205,  210,  213.  214.  215.  and  219— 

(A)  by  amounte  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts  by 
which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates  of 
pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  prl- 
vate  enterprise  as  determined  on  the  baaU 
of  the  1967  annual  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5302  of  title  8 
United  States  Code,  or 

(B)  by  3  per  centum, 
whichever  Is  greater;  and 

(2)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  i 
1969,  adjust  the  rates  he  has  estabUshed  un- 
der subparagraph  (1)  of  this  section,  and  the 
rates  establUhed  by  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  n,  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  n 
(contained  In  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205)  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  In  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  hy  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210,  213  (except  subeectlons 
(d)  and  (e) ),  and  214  of  this  tlUe,  and  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or 
allowance  applicable  to  any  such  personnel, 
shall  be  adjusted,  by  amounts  which  are 
equal,  insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  appropriate  relationships  between  posi- 
Uons,  to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments 
made  by  the  President  under  subparagraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  thU  section,  by  the  following 
authorities — 

(I)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate: 

(II)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives: 

(ill)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol; 

(Iv)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

(V)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 
spect to  persons  employed  by  tiie  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  690b(b)). 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  as  the  appropriate  authority  con- 
cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  Impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative action. 

JTTDICIAI,    BRANCH    EMFLOYEXB 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a 
of  section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
use.  102(a)(2)),  section  3856  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of 
section  603,  sections  671  to  675.  Inclusive, 
or  section  604(a)  (6) .  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  Insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to 
graded  positions,  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  section 
6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  rates 
of  basic  compensation  of  officers  and  em- 
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ployees  holding  ungraded  positions  and 
whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant  to  such 
section  604(a)(5)  may  be  Increased  by  the 
amounts  reflecting  the  respective  applicable 
increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this 
title  in  corresponding  rates  of  compensation 
for  officers  and  employees  subject  to  section 
5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applicable 
law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with 
respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable  to 
secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amounts  which  reflect  the  respective  ap- 
plicable Increases  provided  by  section  202(a) 
of  this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"The  salary  of  the  Director  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge.  The 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  In  the 
same  amount  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  title  6.". 

(e)  Section  792(b)  of  title  28,  United 
State  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"826,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■»29,000". 

LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law). 

(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  In- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  shall  be  Increased  by  4.5  per 
centum. 

(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  Hotise 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079-1084;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291- 
303),  Including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
increases  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  In  the  last  sentence 
of  section  218(a)  of  this  title,  the  additional 
compensation  provided  by  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of 
Utle  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement. 

(e)  The  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives. 


(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  and  the  compensation  of 
employees  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by 
the  House  Wage  Schedule  under  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act. 

(g)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation 
of  each  officer  or  employee  whose  compensa- 
tion Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  telephone  operator  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  telephone  exchange 
and  each  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  ( 1 )  Is  Increased 
by  4.5  per  centum,  and  (2)  as  so  Increased 
shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $188. 

(h)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  employee,  or  posi- 
tion, or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or  posi- 
tions, the  compensation  for  which  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  respect 
to  such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class  Is 
referred  to  In  or  provided  by  statute  or  Sen- 
ate resolution,  such  statutory  provision  or 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  receiving 
such  rate  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  subsection  would  be  entitled 
(without  regard  to  such  statutory  provision) 
to  receive  on  and  after  such  date.  As  used  In 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (g),  the  term 
"officer"  does  not  Include  a  Senator. 

(I)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation 
of  each  employee  in  the  office  of  a  Senator 
shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of 
$188  which  Is  not  lower  than  the  rate  such 
employee  was  receiving  Immediately  prior 
thereto,  except  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case 
of  any  employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  Is 
employed  notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No  em- 
ployee whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  adjusted 
under  this  subsection  shall  receive  an  In- 
crease under  subsection  (g)  for  any  period 
prjor  to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjustment 
during  which  such  employee  was  employed 
In  the  office  of  the  Senator  by  whom  he  Is 
employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  Increase 
.shall  be  paid  to  any  pterson  under  subsection 
(g)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  during  which  such  person  was 
employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator  (other 
than  the  Senator  by  whom  he  Is  employed 
on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  such  Senator  notifies  the  disbursing  office 
of  the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  wishes  such 
employee  to  receive  such  additional  compen- 
sation for  such  period.  In  any  case  In  which, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  within  which 
a  Senator  may  give  notice  under  this  sub- 
section, such  Senator  Is  deceased,  such  notice 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given.  An  In- 
crease under  this  subsection  In  the  com- 
pensation of  an  employee  In  the  office  of  a 
Senator  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day 
of  the  month  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  re- 
gard to  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such 
Senator. 

(J)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$180"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$188". 

(k)  Section  106(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"$199,280  If  the  population  of  his  State  Is 
less  than  3,000,000; 

"$212,440  If  such  population  Is  3,000.000 
but  less  than  4.000.000; 

"$223,720  If  such  population  Is  4.000,000 
but  less  than  5.000,000; 

"$234,060  If  such  population  Is  5,000.000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"$245,340  If  such  population  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"$258,500  If  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"$271,660  If  such  population  Is  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

'$284,820  If  such  popiUatlon  Is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"$297,980  If  such  populaUon  Is  12,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"$311,140  If  such  population  is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000.000; 

"$324,300  If  such  population  is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"$338,400  if  such  population  is  17.000.000 
or  more." 

(1)  Section  105  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$1,080",  "$6,120",  "$10,620", 
"$10,800",  "$14,220",  "$14,400".  "$15,660", 
"$15,840",  "$18,180",  "$22,320",  "$23,400",  and 
"$24,480"  wherever  they  appear  In  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1,128", 
"$6,392",  "$11,092",  "$11,280".  "$14362", 
"$15,040",  "$16,366",  "$16,644",  "$18,988", 
"$23,312",  "$24,440",  and  "$26,668",  respec- 
tively. 

(m)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  {Munphlets  for 
the  Senate  is  hereby  Increased  by  4.5  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply 
to  employees  whose  compensation  is  subject 
to  such  limitation,  or  to  Mnployees  referred 
to  In  the  last  proviso  In  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  heading  "SENATE"  In  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  1948. 
(n)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b)  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60J).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$540"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$564". 

(o)  Section  5533(c)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follovre: 

"(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  appropriated  funds  are  not  available 
for  payment  to  an  individual  of  pay  irom 
more  than  one  position  If  the  aggregate  gross 
pay  from  the  positions  exceeds  $6,256  a  year, 
and  If— 

"(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;    or 

"(B)  one  of  the  positions  is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'gross  pay'  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
(or  equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual  paid  on  other  than  an  annual 
basis)  received  by  an  Individual,  and,  in 
the  case  of  an  individual  receiving  basic 
pay  plus  additional  compensation  provided 
by  law,  includes  the  aggregate  amount  re- 
ceived as  basic  and  additional  compensation, 
but  does  not  Include  sums  received  as  pre- 
mium pay  under  subchapter  V  of  this  chap- 
ter.". 

tNCRXASURXS    IN    BASIC    PAY    RATES    FOR    LEVELS 
m,  IV,  AND  V  OF  EXECUTIVE  SCHEDtTLBS 

Sec  216.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate 
for  level  IH  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$28,500"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$29,500". 

(b)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$27,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof   "$28,750". 
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(c)  Section  5318  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  .basic  pay  rate  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$26,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$28,000". 

SALAET    INCREASE     LIMtTATIONS 

Sec.  216.  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
213  (d)  and  (e),  214  (a)  through  (f),  215, 
and  219.  no  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
Increased,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  title,  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the 
salary  rate  now  or  hereafter  In  effect  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  section 
5316  of   title   5,   United   States  Code. 

tJNCONTKOLLABLE    OVERTIME    DUTY 

Sec.  217.  Section  5545(c)(2)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "15"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "26". 

PAYMENT    OF    RETROACTrVE    COMPENSATION 

Sec.  218.  (a)  Retroactive  pay,  compensa- 
tion, or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
title  only  In  the  case  of  an  individual  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  except  that  such  retroactive  pay,  com- 
pensation, or  salary  shall  be  paid — 

(1)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1,  1967,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  services 
rendered  during  such  period,  and 

(2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  VIII  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  October  1,  1967.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by 
an  officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 
period. 

Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
the  purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  clvU 
service  retirement,  or  any  other  retirement 
law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case  of  any 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indi- 
vidual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

SALARIES  OF  LEGISLATIVE  OFFICIALS 

Sec  219.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stet.  415) 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
"$27,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$28,- 
000": 

(2)  In  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out 
"925.500"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$27.- 
250";  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out 
"$23,500"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$25.- 
000". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  or  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  whose  pay  Is 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  paid  at  an  annual  rate 
In  excess  of  $27,055  by  reason  of  the  opera- 
tion of  section  212  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  220.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided,  this  title  shall  take  effect  aa 
f oUows : 


(1)  This  section  and  sections  201,  207.  212. 
218,  221.  and  224  (a)  and  (b)  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Utle. 

(2)  Sections  202.  203,  204,  205.  206,  208. 
109,  210,  211.  213  (except  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)),  214  (except  subsections  (J),  (k),  (1), 
(n),  and  (o) ),  knd  216  shaU  become  effective 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period 
which   began   on  or  after   October   1.   1967. 

(3)  Sections  213  (d)  and  (e),  214  (J),  (k). 
(1),  (n),  and  (o).  215.  217.  219.  and  224(c> 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

(4)  Sections  222  and  223  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
Is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees — 

( 1 )  all  changes  In  rates  of  pay  which  result 
from  the  enactment  of  this  title  (except 
PosUl  Field  Service  Schedule  II.  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  II.  and  sections  207.  212.  213 
(d)  and  (e).  215.  and  219)  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  become  effective  as  of  the  dat3 
of  such  enactment:  and 

(2)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  section  212  of 
this  title  and  which  take  effect  retroactively 
from  the  date  on  which  the  adjustments 
thereof  are  actually  ordered  under  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments are  actually  ordered. 

EMPLOYMENT  OP  RELATIVES  BY  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS 

Sec.  221.   (a)   Chapter  31  of  title  5,  United 
States   Code,   Is   amended   by  adding  at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"5  3110.  Employment  of  relatives,  restrictions 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)   'agency'  means — 

"(A)  an  Executive  agency; 

"(B)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment In  the  legislative  branch; 

"(C)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment In  the  Judicial  branch;  and 

"(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"(2)  'public  official"  means  an  officer  (in- 
cluding the  President  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress), a  member  of  the  uniformed  service, 
an  employee  and  any  other  Individual.  In 
whom  is  vested  the  authority  by  law.  rule,  or 
regulation,  or  to  whom  the  authority  has  been 
delegated,  to  appoint,  employ,  promote,  or 
advance  individuals,  or  to  recommend  Indi- 
viduals for  appointment,  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  advancement.  In  connection  with 
employment  In  an  agency;  and 

"(3)  'relative'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
public  official,  an  Individual  who  is  related 
to  the  public  official  as  father,  mother,  son. 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first 
cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-ln-Iaw,  daughter- 
in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister-ln-law,  step- 
father, stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  or  half 
sister. 

"(b)  A  public  official  may  not  appoint, 
employ,  promote,  advance,  or  advocate  for 
appointment,  employment,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement. In  or  to  a  civilian  position  in  the 
agency  in  which  he  is  serving  or  over  which 
he  exercises  Jurisdiction  or  control  any  in- 
dividual who  Is  a  relative  of  the  public  offi- 
cial. An  Individual  may  not  be  appointed, 
employed,  promoted,  or  advanced  In  or  to  a 
civlUan  position  in  an  agency  if  such  ap- 
pKilntment,  employment,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement has  been  advocated  by  a  public 
official,  serving  In  or  exercising  Jurisdiction 
or  control  over  the  agency,  who  is  a  relative 
of  the  Individual. 

"(c)  An  Individual  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  in  violation  of  this 
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section  is  not  entitled  to  pay,  and  money 
may  not  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  pay 
to  an  Individual  so  appointed,  employed 
promoted,  or  advanced. 

"(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary employment.  In  the  event  of  emer- 
gencies resulting  from  natural  disasters  or 
similar  unforeseen  events  or  circumstances, 
of  Individuals  whose  employment  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  Is  a  preference  eligible  In  any  case  In 
which  the  passing  over  of  that  Individual 
on  a  certificate  of  ellglbles  furnished  under 
section  3317(a)  of  this  title  will  result  in  the 
selection  for  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  a  preference  eligible." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  Item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"3110.  Employment     of     relatives;     restric- 
tions.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  an  appointment,  employ- 
ment, advancement  or  promotion  made  or 
advocated  by  a  public  official  of  any  Individ- 
ual who  Is  a  relative  of  the  public  official  if. 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  the 
individual  was  appointed  by  the  public  offi- 
cial, or  received  an  appointment  advocated 
by  the  public  official,  and  Is  serving  under 
the  appointment  on  such  effective  date. 

TRAVEL    STATUS 

Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  5542(b)  (2)  (B)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
sis  follows: 

"(B)  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveling,  (11)  is  incident 
to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance  of 
work  whUe  traveling,  (111)  Is  carried  out 
under  arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  administratively". 

(b)  Section  3571  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(e)  Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
Is  not  hours  of  work  unless  the  travel  (1) 
Involves  the  performance  of  work  while 
traveling,  (II)  Is  Incident  to  travel  that  In- 
volves the  performance  of  work  while  travel- 
ing, (ill)  Is  carried  out  under  arduoxis  con- 
ditions, or  (Iv)  results  from  an  event  which 
could  not  be  scheduled  or  controlled  admin- 
istratively.". 

(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  57  of  title  8, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"S  5733.  Expeditious  travel 

"The  travel  of  an  employee  shall  be  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  transportation 
practicable  and  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  duties  of  the 
employee  requiring  such  travel.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  Item  5732  In  the 
analysis  of  such  subchapter  the  following 
new  Item: 

"5733.  Expeditious  travel.". 

(d)  Section  5544(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Time  spent  in  a  travel  status 
away  from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  em- 
ployee subject  to  this  subsection  Is  not  hours 
of  work  unless  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the 
performance  of  work  while  traveling.  (11)  Is 
incident  to  travel  that  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveling  (111)  is  carried 
out  under  arduous  conditions,  or  (iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  sched- 
uled or  controlled  administratively.". 

APPEALS     FROM      POSITION     CLASSIFICATIONS     OF 
WAGE   BOARD    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  223.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
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by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

new  section : 

"S  5345.  Position  classification  appeals 

On  application,  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  by  an  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5341(a)  of  this  title  for  the  review  of 
the  action  of  an  employing  agency  In  clas- 
(Uylng  his  position  for  pay  purposes,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(1)  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  position; 

"(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
properly  classified;  and 

"(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify,  in 
accordance  with  Its  decision,  the  action  of 
the  employing  agency  In  classifying  the  posi- 
tion. 

The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  agency  shall  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate 
Is  binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  officials.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  63  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  after 
item  5344: 
"5345.  Position  classification  appeals.". 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  4101(2)  (B)  of  Utle  5. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration". 

(b)  (1)  Section  8339(e)  (2)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  Member;  or 

"(B)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  appointive 
position  of  a  former  Member  who  elects  to 
have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
under  section  8344(b)  (1)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  8348(g)  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  benefits  resulting 
from  the  amendment  made  by  this  sub- 
lectlon. 

(c)  Section  Kb)  of  the  Act  of  August  25, 
1958  (72  SUt.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102,  note),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$66,- 
000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$80,000", 
and  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence 
therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  annual  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  highest  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  posi- 
tions at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code". 

■nTLE  III— PROHIBITION  OF  PANDERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
Sec  301.  (a)  Chapter  61  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"S  4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  malls 

"(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  a^si^ns,  mails  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
frain from  further  mailings  of  such  mate- 
rials to  designated  addressees  thereof. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mall  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  Issue  an  order.  If  re- 
quested by  the  addressee,  to  the  sender  there- 
of, directing  the  sender  and  his  agents  or 
assigns  to  refrain  from  further  mailings  to 
the  named  addressees. 

"(c)  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  further 


mailings  to  the  designated  addressees,  effec- 
tive on  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  The  order  of  the  Post- 
master General  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  Immedi- 
ately the  names  of  the  designated  addresses 
from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns  and, 
further,  shall  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  fiom  the  sale,  rental,  ex- 
change, or  other  transaction  Involving  mail- 
ing lists  bearing  the  names  of  the  designated 
addressees. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  has  violated  or  is  violating  the 
order  given  under  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for 
his  belief  and  request  that  any  response 
thereto  be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Post- 
master General  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
date  of  such  service.  If  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, after  appropriate  hearing  if  requested 
by  the  sender,  and  without  a  hearing  If  such 
a  hearing  is  not  requested,  thereafter  deter- 
mines that  the  order  given  has  been  or  is 
being  violated,  he  Is  authorized  to  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  make  application, 
and  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
make  application,  to  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  an  order  directing  com- 
pliance with  such  notice. 

"(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any  mall 
matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received  In 
violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General,  to  issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such 
notice.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  shall  create  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  such  mall  was  sent 
after  such  effective  date. 

"(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  include 
the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  chil- 
dren who  have  not  attained  their  nineteenth 
birthday,  and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  part  I  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"  ( 1 )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  man  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
'address  covered  in  the  order  of  the  Post- 
master General,  without  designation  of  a 
specific  addressee  thereon,  shall  be  considered 
as  addressed  to  the  person  named  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  order;  and 

"(2)  the  term  'children'  includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  in  custody  of  the 
addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such  ad- 
dressee in  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  51  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"4009.  Prohibition    of    pandering    advertise- 
ments in  the  malls.". 

Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE     IV — ^FEDERAL     EMPLOYEES     LIFE 
INSURANCE 

Sec.  401.  Section  8704(a)  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  is 
entitled  to  be  Insiired  for  an  amount  of  group 
life  Insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount  of 
group  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance,  In  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule,  which  schedule  shall  be  automat- 
ically    extended     correspondingly     by     the 


amounts  of  Increases  In  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  for  positions  at  level  n  of  the  Ebcec- 
utive  Schedule  tinder  section  6313  of  this 
tiUe: 
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Sec.   402.   Section  8707  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foll,ows: 
"{  8708.  Employee    deductions;    withholding 

"During  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
is  Insured  under  a  poUcy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  group  Ufe  insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance. The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at  the 
rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half-cent,  of 
66%  percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each  $1,000 
of  insurance,  as  determined  by  the  Ccnn- 
mlssion.". 

Sec  403.  Section  8708(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  For  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
is  insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  luder 
section  8709  of  this  title,  a  sum  equal  to  one- 
half  the  amount  which  is  withheld  from  the 
pay  of  the  employee  under  section  8707  of 
this  title  shall  be  contributed  from  the  ap- 
propriation or  fund  which  is  used  to  pay 
him.". 

Sec  404.  Chapter  87  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  the  following  new  section : 
"S  8714a.  Optional  Insurance 

"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  In  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41,  may  purchase 
a  policy  of  optional  Insurance,  which  shall 
make  available  to  each  insured  employee 
optional  insurance  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  shown  in  section  8704(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  optional  insurance  shall  be  made 
available  In  amounts  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission, not  to  exceed  $10,000  of  optional  life 
insurance  plus  an  equal  amount  of  optional 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance, and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe. 

"(c)  (1)  The  optional  Insurance  on  an 
employee  stops  on  his  separation  from  serv- 
ice, 12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his 
pay,  or  on  his  entry  on  active  duty  or  active 
duty  for  training,  as  provided  in  sections 
8706(a)  and  8706(d)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  So  much  of  the  optional  life  Insurance 
in  force  on  an  employee  on  the  date  he  retires 
on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  becomes  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  for  work  injuries 
which  has  been  in  force  for  not  less  than — 

"(A)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  the  optional  insurance  was 
avaUable  to  htm;  cr 

"(B)  the  12  years  of  service  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement  or  beginning  date  of 
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entitlement  to  compensation  for  work  In- 
juries and  during  which  the  optional  Insur- 
ance was  available  to  him; 
whichever  Is  shorter,  may  be  continued — 

"(A)  after  retirement,  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  with  respect  to  cost  but 
Including  reduction  of  the  amount  con- 
tinued) as  provided  In  section  8706(b)  of 
this  title;  or 

"(B)  while  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 
work  injuries  under  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  cost)  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8706(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee has  the  optional  insurance  the  full 
cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  pay. 
During  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
continues  optional  life  Insurance  after  re- 
tirement or  while  in  receipt  of  compensation 
for  work  Injuries,  as  provided  in  section 
8706(b)  or  8706(c)  of  this  title,  the  full  cost 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  annuity 
or  compensation,  except  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  in  which  he  becomes  65 
years  of  age,  the  optional  life  Insurance  shall 
be  without  cost  to  him.  Amounts  so  withheld 
shall  be  deposited,  used,  and  Invested  as 
provided  in  section  8714  of  this  title  and  shall 
be  reported  and  accounted  for  separately 
from  amounts  withheld  and  contributed 
under  sections  8707  and  8708  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  cost  of  the  optional  Insurance 
Shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  such  age 
groups  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

"(f)  The  amount  of  optional  life,  or  life 
and  accidental  death.  Insurance  In  force  on 
an  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be 
paid  as  provided  in  section  8705  of  this 
title.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  analysis  of  such 
chapter  the  following  new  item  after  Item 
8714: 

"8714a.  Optional  insurance.". 

Sec.  405.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  401-403  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  flrst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  following 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  have  no 
effect  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who  died, 
was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment.  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  dies  or  retires  during  the  period 
be^nning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  sections  401-403  of  this 


Act,  the  amount  of  insurance  shall  be  de- 
termined as  If  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 401  were  in  effect  for  such  employee  dur- 
ing such  period. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  404 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  flrst  day 
of  the  flrst  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  or  on  any 
earlier  date  which  is  at  least  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  prescribe  and  shall  have  no 
effect  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  died, 
was  flnally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

Sec.  406.  The  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Fund  is  available  without  limitation  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  section  404  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  the  bill  (H.R.  7977) ,  the  Postal  Rate 
and  Federal  Employees'  Salary  Act  of 
1967.  is  before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  considered  for  purposes  of 
further  amendment  as  the  original  text 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  is  designed  to  increase  postal 
revenues  in  order  to  reduce  the  total 
$1,200  million  postal  deficit  that  now 
exists.  We  charge  off.  however,  as  a  pub- 
lic service,  the  necessary  functions  of  the 
post  office  that  are  nonrevenue  produc- 


tive, or  are  loss  items,  in  the  amount  <rf 
$640  million  in  public  service  costs;  so 
our  actual  net  operating  deficit  for  a 
year's  operation,  after  this  year,  would 
be  $560  million. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the  bill 
will  increase  revenues  by  $916.5  million 
when  fully  effective.  All  of  this  will  not 
take  place  the  flrst  year,  and  neither  will 
all  of  the  increase  in  costs  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  because  this  is  a 
three-stage  pay  bill,  which  will  provide 
for  additional  increases  to  achieve  com- 
parability next  year  and  the  following 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  summary  of  the  bill 
and  a  chart  exhibiting  the  proposed  rate 
changes  and  revenue  increases  contained 
in  this  legislation  as  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  as  amended  by 
the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary and  the  chart  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SUMMABT   OF  TiTLE   I 

The  commiUee  has  reported  the  bill  as 
referred  with  amendments  to  increase  postal 
rates  as  follows: 

(1)  Plrst-class  maU  is  increased  to  pro- 
duce an  additional  $518.4  million. 

(2)  Airmail  and  air  parcel  post  has  been 
Increased  to  produce  an  additional  $49.7 
million. 

(3)  Second-class  mail  has  been  Increased 
to  produce  an  additional  $33.6  million. 

(4)  Third-class  mall  has  been  increased 
to  produce  an  additional  $264.7  million. 

(5)  Controlled  circulation  rates  have  been 
incteased  to  produce  an  additional  $7.9 
million. 

(6)  Fo\irth-clas8  book  rates  have  been  in- 
creased to  produce  an  additional  $12.6 
million. 

(7)  Additional  Federal  revenue  derived  for 
maUlngs  by  the  Government  will  produce  an 
additional  $29.6  million. 

The  total  new  revenue  when  the  bill  Is 
fully  effective  will  produce  $916.5  mllUon,  an 
increase  of  $26.9  million  over  the  bill  as 
referred. 
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Adv.  4.2  cents  to  14  cents 

per  pound. 
Non-Adv.  2.8  cents  per 

pound. 
Minimum  at  1  cent 


Adv.  5.1  cents  to  17  cents 

per  pound. 
Non-Adv.  3.4  cents  per 

pound. 
Minimum  of  1.3  cenb. 

0.3  cent 

2.1  cents  per  pound;  02 

cents  minimum. 
Adv.  at  zone  rates;  5.1 

cents  to  12  cents. 

Classroom 60%  of  regular  rate Same 

In-countiy IJi  cents  per  pound;  1.5  cents  per  pound;  OJ 

H  cent  minimum.  cent  minimum. 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


1.8  cents  per  pound;  ■■^ 
cent  minimum. 


Adv.  5.2  cents  to  17  cents 

per  pound. 
Non-Adv.  3.4  cenb  per 

pound. 
Minimum  of  1 J  cents. 

Deleted 

2.1  cenb  per  pound;  0^ 

cent  minimum. 
Adv.  at  zone  rates;  5.2 

cenb  to  17  cenb. 
10%  exclusion. 

Same 

1.5  cenb  per  pound;  0.2 

cent  minimum. 


5,412 


110.9         -264.9 


25.0       26.1 


29 


34 


33 


(1.835)  ... 
2,266 

....... 

"- 126.2 

5.5 
6.2 

""4.'5 

7 

^>11    - 

9 

137 
1,748 

1.8 
9.3 

-8.2 
-70.9 

0.4 
2.0 

0.4 
2.1 

18 
13 

20 
14 

20 
14 
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Mail  class 


Now 


H.R.  7977 


Senate  bill 


Esti- 
mated 
1968 
volume 
(millions) 


Esti- 

Esti- 

New revenues 

mated 

mated 

(millions) 

1968 

1968 
surplus 

(mHlions) 

or  loss 

(millions) 

H.R.  7977   Senate 

Cost  coverage  after  all  pay 

and  rate  increases 

(percent) 

Now      H.R.  7977   Senets 


Second  class — Continued 

Transient 4  cenb  first  2  <a.;  1  cent 

each  add'l  oz. 


5  cenb  first  2  oz.;  1  cent    5  cenb  first  2  oz.;  1  cent 
each  add'l  oz.  each  add'l  oz. 


U 


5.0 


-0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


92 


91 


91 


Tobl- 


Third  class: 
Single  piece. 


Bulk— Regulir... 
Bulk— Nonprofit. 


4  cents  first  2  ounces;  2 

cenb  each  additional 

ounce. 
12  cents  and  IS  cents 

per  pound;  2Hcenb 

minimum. 
6  cents  and  9  cenb  per 

pound;  1!^  cenb 

minimum. 


6  cenb  first  2  ounces;  2  6  cents  first  2  ounces;  2 
cenb  each  additional  cenb  each  additional 
ounce.  ounce. 

IS  cenb  and  22  cenb         16  cenb  and  22  cenb 
per  pound;  3.8 cenb  per  pound;  3.6  cenb 

minimum.  to  4  cents  minimum. 

8  cenb  and  11  cenb  per  50<7(,  of  bulk  pound  rate 
and  40'7c  of  minimum 
per-piece  bulk  rate. 


86 
61 
27 


103 
72 
30 


103 
75 
31 


pound;  1.9  cenb  and 
1.3  cenb  minimum. 


Total 

Controlled  circulation... 


Fourth  class: 
Books,  records,  films, 
and  other  materials. 
Library  mail 


13H  cents  per  pound; 
1  cent  minimum. 


10  cents  first  pound;  5 
cents  each  add'l. 

4  cenb  first  pound;  1 
cent  each  add'L 


b  cents  per  pound; 
3.8  cents  minimum. 


16  cenb  per  pound; 
3.8  cenb  minimum. 


16  cents  first  2  pounds;  12  cenb  first  pound;  6 
S  cents  each  add'l.  each  add'l. 

8  cenb  first  2  pounds;  3  5  cenb  first  pound;  2 
cents  each  add'l.  cenb  each  add'l. 


Total 

Federal  Government 
mail. 


22,362 
437 


221 
18 

239 


748.4 
24.3 


57.8 
1.7 


All  classes. 


All  classes All  classes. 


59.5 
153.6 


-468.3 
-17.6 

234.0 
6.4 

264.7 
7.9 

-716 
-8.9 

9.7 
2.6 

11.5 
1.1 

-79.5 
+7.3 

12.3 
29.2 

12.6 
29.6 

45 
16 


68 

48 

37 


71 

49 
24 


Grand  total'. 


79,193        4,074.6         -895.0        889.6     916.5 


105 


83 


lis 


87 


115 


>  Included  in  34-percent  figure. 


» Listed  servKes  only.  Data  do  not  reflect  volume,  revenue,  or  cosb  tor  other  services,  including 
parcel  post,  International  mail,  special  services,  and  public-service  cosb  for  rural  operations. 


2D-CLASS  REGULAR-RATE  PUBLICATIONS 


Number  of 
subscriptions 


Terms  of  subscription 


Reader's  Digest. 

McCall's 

look 

Life. 


The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

Better  Homes  &  Gardens 

Ladies'  Home  Journal 

Good  Housekeeping 

TV  Guide 

Redbook 

Time 

Farm  Journal 

American  Home 

Parents'  Magazine  and  Better  Home- 
making 

True. 


Newsweek 

Successful  Farming 

US  News  &  World  Report. 

Progressive  Farmer 

Mechanix  Illustrated 

Sports  Illustrated 

Sports  Afield 

Field  S  Stream 

Outdoor  Life 


per  issue 

Percent, 

(In  thousands) 

less  than  1 

year 

14,916 

6.9 

7,659 

.3 

7,129 

1.1 

6,878 

19.2 

6,255 

.6 

6,060 

.2 

5.928 

.3 

4,502 

.1 

3,744 

26.8 

3.252 

.4 

3.150 

60.2 

3.024 

.1 

2,947 

.2 

2.011 

13.6 

1.852 

.8 

1,735 

40.5 

1,331 

.1 

1  325 

42.  (V 

1,280 

1.2 

1,106 

.5 

1,079 

52.4 

1,069 

.5 

1,052 

.8 

1,028 

.7 

Percent, 
1  to3 
years 


Percent, 
3  years 
and  over 


93.0 
83.8 
75.2 
67.1 
76.6 
88.4 
76.5 
81.8 
67.4 
81.0 
33.7 
45.1 
74.7 

48.4 
68.0 
47.5 
57.8 
49.2 
64.0 
49.2 
40.6 
58.9 
72.7 
96.9 


0.1 
15.9 
23.7 
13.7 
31.8 
11.4 
23.2 
18.1 

5.8 
18.6 

6.1 
54.8 
25.1 

38.0 
31.2 
12.0 
42.1 

8.8 
34.8 
50.3 

7.0 
40.6 
26.5 

2.4 


Popular  Science 

Popular  Mechanks... 

Argosy 

Holiday 

House  &  Garden 

Playboy 

Glamour 

Esquire 

Nation's  Business 

Ebony 

House  Beautiful 

Sunset 

Ingenue 

BusinessWeek 

Forl>es 

Saturday  Review 

Fortune 

Mademoiselle 

The  New  Yorker 

Seventeen 

Harper's  Bazaar 

Vogue 

Harper's 

The  Atlantk:  Monthly. 
Cosmopolitan 


Number  of 

subscriptrans 

per  issue 

Terr 

ns  of  subscri 

ptwn 

Percent, 

Percent, 

Percent, 

(in  thousands) 

less  than  1 

lta3 

3  years 

year 

years 

and  over 

1,019 

1.5 

91.9 

6.6 

1,013 

1.1 

76.9 

22.0 

959 

2.3 

62.1 

35.6 

954 

.5 

84.3 

15.2 

913 

1.2 

95.7 

3.1 

840 

.2 

9ai 

9.7 

829 

3.1 

68.8 

28.1 

795 

8.1 

42.0 

49.9 

794 

.1 

44.8 

55.1 

732 

.6 

83.2 

16.2 

713 

.2 

74.0 

25.8 

702 

.2 

80.0 

19.8 

580 

.3 

78.3 

21.4 

498 

.7 

64.0 

35.3 

428 

.5 

57.6 

41.9 

420 

17.3 

75.4 

7.3 

411 

6.3 

76.8 

16.9 

■  374 

5.4 

92.7 

1.9 

360 
354 

1  9 

98.1 

1.5 

97.8 

.7 

301 

.3 

84.6 

15.1 

275 

37.3 

57.1 

5.6 

233 

15i6 

71.9 

12.5 

232 

46.7 

50.0 

3.3 

25 

.3 

94.4 

5.3 

Source:  1966  supplement  to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.  "Magazine  Circulatk)n  and  Rate  Trends,"  pp.  2.  3, 6,  and  7. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Briefly,  additional 
revenues  resulting  from  the  committee 
bill  are  as  follows: 

The  committee  has  increased  the  rate 
on  first-class  mail  from  5  to  6  cents  per 
ounce.  This  will  produce  an  additional 
$495.4  million.  The  present  category  of 
drop  letters  is  eliminated,  and  the  rate  Is 
increased  from  4  to  6  cents  per  oimce. 

The  rate  on  postal  cards  is  Increased 
from  4  to  5  cents  each,  producing  an  ad- 
ditional $23  million. 

The  rate  on  airmail  letters  is  increased 
from  8  to  10  cents  i>er  ounce.  This  will 
provide  an  additional  $56.3  million.  The 
rate  on  airmail  post  cards  is  increased 
from  6  to  8  cents  each,  producing  an  ad- 
ditional $600,000. 

The  rate  on  air  parcels,  now  mailed  at 
a  zone  rate,  is  revised.  Airmail  weighing 


more  than  7  ounces  and  first-class  mail 
weighing  more  than  13  ounces  will  be 
combined  as  one  class  of  mail  and  will  be 
delivered  by  the  most  expeditious  means 
of  transportation  available. 

This  is  a  significant  departure  from 
the  present  method  of  determining  class 
of  mall  and  postage  rates  for  heavier 
parcels.  Because  of  the  high  cost  cover- 
age of  heavy  first-cltiss  and  airmail  par- 
cels, the  Post  OflBce  Department  has  rec- 
ommended, and  the  committee  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  approved, 
a  new  rate  schedule  combining  these  two 
kinds  of  heavy  mail  at  a  zone-rate  sched- 
ule which  is  generally  lower  than  pres- 
ent rates  for  air  parcel  post  or  first-class 
mall. 

The   total   revenue   gained   in   these 


changes  in  airmail  and  heavy  parcels  will 
be  $49.7  million. 

The  committee  has  made  several 
changes  in  the  provisions  for  rates  of 
postage  applicable  to  second-class  mail. 

The  regiilar  rates  approved  by  the 
House  applicable  to  commercial  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  have  been  revised 
to  increase  by  one-tenth  of  a  cent  the 
pound  rate  on  the  advertising  content  In 
the  first  four  zones.  This  will  produce  an 
additional  $1.1  million  over  the  House 
figure  of  $25  million. 

The  surcharge  of  three- tenths  of  a  cent 
on  each  copy  of  a  publication  which  malls 
more  than  500.000  copies  per  issue  has 
been  eliminated. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  advertising  con- 
tent of  nonprofit  publications  will  be 
identical  to  the  schedule  for  commercial 
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publications,  but  nonprofit  publications 
having  not  more  than  10-percent  adver- 
tising will  not  be  subject  to  the  advertis- 
ing rate  schedule.  The  rate  of  postage  for 
nonadvertising  content  and  the  mini- 
mum-per-piece  charge  for  each  copy  of 
a  nonprofit  publication  is  substantially 
lower  than  the  rate  for  commercial  pub- 
lications. 

The  minimum  rate  of  postage  on  class- 
room publications  is  maintained  at  60 
percent  of  the  regular  commercial  rate. 
The  classroom  publications  that  are  car- 
ried at  the  minimum  rate  will  be  in- 
creased, but  only  to  60  percent  of  the 
regular  commercial  publication  rate. 

The  present  advertising  rates  on  agrl- 
cultiu-al  publications  in  zones  1  and  2 
are  maintained,  as  approved  by  the 
House. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  publications 
which  are  distributed  within  the  county 
of  publication  is  approved  as  referred. 
This  will  increase  rates  to  1.5  cents  per 
pound  with  a  minimum  of  0.2  cent  per 
piece. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  transient  sec- 
ond-class mail  is  increased  by  1  cent  on 
the  first  2  ounces. 

Total  revenue  gain  is  $33.6  million. 

The  third-class  rate  schedule  for  a 
single  piece  has  been  approved  as  re- 
ferred. Under  existing  law,  the  rate  is 
4  cents  for  the  first  2  ounces  and  2  cents 
for  each  additional  ounce.  The  House  of 
Representatives  recommended  and  the 
committee  has  approved  an  increase  to  6 
cents  for  the  first  2  oimces.  This  will  pro- 
duce an  additional  $69.8  million. 

The  rates  of  postage  on  bulk-rate 
third-class  mail  are  incresised  from  12  to 
16  cents  per  pound  for  seeds,  catalogs, 
and  books,  and  from  18  to  22  cents  per 
pound  on  other  mail.  The  minimum 
charge  per  piece  was  increased  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  pres- 
ent 2.875  to  3.8  cents  effective  January  7, 
1968. 

The  committee,  after  great  discussion 
and  after  many  votes  on  this  highly  de- 
batable and  highly  controversial  issue  of 
junk  mail,  voted  to  revise  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece  to  increase  the  rate  to 
3.6  cents  effective  January  7,  1968,  and 
4  cents  effective  January  1,  1969. 

The  bulk  rate  for  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions has  been  increased  from  the  pres- 
ent minimum-per-plece  rate  of  1.25  cents 
to  40  percent  of  the  minimum-per-plece 
regiilar  bulk  rate.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  as  referred  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, divided  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions into  two  groups.  Nonprofit  organi- 
zations for  religious,  charitable,  or  gen- 
eral health  purposes  were  permitted  to 
mail  at  a  minimum  of  1.3  cents.  Other 
nonprofit  organizations  would  mail  at 
1.9  cents  per  piece,  except  when  that 
mail  was  a  fundraising  nature  for  re- 
ligious, charitable,  or  general  health  pur- 
poses. 

The  committee  has  revised  this  lan- 
ETuage  so  that  all  nonprofit  organizations 
will  mail  at  the  same  rate  with  no  dis- 
tinction between  those  that  are  religious, 
charitable,  or  general  health,  and  those 
which  are  not. 

It  would  have  created,  the  committee 
decided,  a  very  significant,  if  not  Im- 
possible, administrative  problem  in  the 


postal  service  to  have  differing  rates  of 
postage  applicable  to  the  same  class  of 
mail  each  determined  by  which  organiza- 
tion is  using  the  mail  for  a  fundraising  or 
nonfundraising  purpose. 

Because  we  have  included  this  provi- 
sion, that  type  of  mail  would  all  move 
at  the  same  rate.  Following  out  the  rela- 
tionship between  nonprofit  and  profit- 
making  institutions,  we  have  again 
adopted  a  sliding  scale  in  which  a  non- 
profit organization  will  receive  in  most 
cases  approximately  a  60-percent  dis- 
count from  the  regular  rate. 

In  this  way,  we  will  not  have  to  worry 
through  the  years  about  figuring  out 
two  rates,  one  for  the  profit  and  one  for 
the  nonprofit  organizations. 

The  nonprofit  minimum  rate  has  been 
increased  only  one- fourth  of  a  cent  in 
the  past  39  years.  I  repeat  that  state- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  always  interested  in  watching  the 
expenditure  of  every  penny. 

The  nonprofit  minimum  rate  has  been 
increased  only  one-fourth  of  a  cent  in 
the  past  39  years.  I  think  it  is  a  signifi- 
cant mark  of  progress  that  the  commit- 
tee has  resolved  this  situation.  And  by 
relating  it  to  the  third  class  regular  rate, 
we  will  begin  to  have  paid  in  for  this 
class  of  mail,  deserving  though  it  may 
be,  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  that  the 
Government  must  pay  out  to  deliver  this 
large  volume  of  mail  and  still  not  work 
a  hardship  on  these  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions which  do  necessarily  use  this  class 
of  mail  for  fundraising  efforts. 

The  committee  believes  that  establish- 
ing a  permanent  relationship  of  the  non- 
profit minimum  rate  to  the  regular  rate, 
at  a  60-percent  discoimt  of  the  regular 
rate,  is  a  fair  rate  for  the  mailer  without 
being  an  undue  charge  to  the  taxpayer 
who  makes  up  the  loss. 

Total  revenue  gain  for  all  third-class 
mail  is  $264.7  million.  Over  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  is  being  raised  by  ele- 
vating the  cost  of  third-class  mail  which 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  jimk  mail. 

We  feel  that  the  4-cent  permanent 
rate,  to  become  effective  next  year,  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  sub- 
sidy that  has  been  paid  for  this  type  of 
mail. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  bill  which  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  put  into  effect  immedi- 
ately this  third-class  rate? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  At  3.8  cents.  It 
moved  from  2.875  cents.  On  January  7, 
1968,  it  would  move  to  3.8  cents. 

The  pending  bill  would  lower  this 
initial  rate  so  that  it  would  move  from 
2.875  cents  to  3.6  cents  the  first  year  and 
would  become  4  cents  effective  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  adjust. 

We  will  have  a  serious  attack,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  probably  from  the  Jimk 
mailers  in  an  effort  to  roll  back  this  in- 
crease and  take  advantage  of  the  very 
intensive  and,  in  some  cases,  very  vicious 
lobbying  attempts  that  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  these  mailers  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  bill. 


We  carry  82  billion  pieces  of  mail  a 
year.  We  are  having  difficulty  in  finding 
a  way  to  move  this  volume  of  mail. 

I  can  understand  the  figure  better 
when  I  say  82  thousand  million  pieces  of 
mail.  A  very  considerable  part  of  this 
mail  has  been  moving  under  third-class 
rates.  It  is  a  highly  subsidized  rate  for 
the  profitmaking  institutions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
House  bill  provided  for  an  increase  in 
the  full  amount  immediately  after  pas- 
sage of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  to  be  on  January  7. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  mailers  of  third- 
class  mail  wanted  to  have  the  increase 
spread  over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senate  committee 
decided  upon  a  2-year  period  in  which  to 
put  into  effect  the  full,  new  levy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  reason  we  did  not  extend  it  to 
the  third-class  mailers  is  because  this 
mail  comes  unsolicited  and  many  times 
unwanted.  It  does  not  involve  the  sub- 
scription as  in  second-class  mail  which 
is  sometimes  for  2  years  and  3  years. 

Subscriptions  have  been  sold  for  2  and 
3  years  by  these  large-volume  mall  users 
at  fixed  prices.  They  cannot  adjust  their 
circulation  income  to  the  price  of  the 
subscriptions  that  have  been  sold  this 
year  or  last  year. 

They  would  be  in  a  deficit  position.  So 
we  do  allow  the  3-year  phase-in,  because 
the  people  want  this  mail.  They  pay 
money  to  subscribe  for  it.  They  buy  It 
on  subscription  sometimes  as  far  ahead 
as  5  years,  at  the  old  rate. 

To  be  fair  to  all  classes  of  mailers,  we 
felt  that  a  period  of  3  years  was  amply 
justified  with  respect  to  the  paid  circu- 
lation media.  We  assisted  even  third- 
class  mailers  with  a  two-step  increase. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
different  classes  of  mail,  having  in  mind 
the  junk  mail,  what  did  the  testimony 
and  the  communications  which  the  com- 
mittee received  show  about  the  attitude 
of  the  public  with  respect  to  junk  mail? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  attitude  of  the 
public  with  respect  to  Junk  mail  is  that 
the  least  amount  of  it,  the  better.  They 
resent  their  mail  boxes  being  cluttered 
up  with  unwanted  and  sometimes  lewd, 
lascivious,  and  pornographic  mail  that 
comes  in  from  many  of  the  mailing  lists. 

It  is  a  tragedy  to  say  it,  but  I  must  say 
that  the  traffic  in  peddling  mailing  lists 
has  become  a  rather  big  business  in  the 
direct  mail  industry.  You  can  join  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club  and  find  your- 
self receiving  pornograohlc  mailings,  be- 
cause the  lists  are  shifted  around  by  the 
direct  mailers  or  by  businesses  that  go 
specifically  into  peddling  mailing  lists.  So 
you  have  no  assurance  that  your  home 
will  not  be  invaded  by  pornographic  lit- 
erature, although  you  liave  never  been  on 
any  list. 

One  of  the  witnesses,  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Nebraska,  Mr.  Cttn- 
NiNGHAM.  testified  that  his  son,  when  he 
was  only  12  or  13.  was  In  a  Boy  Scout 
group  that  subscribed  to  one  of  the  Boy 
Scout  magazines.  How  the  list  got  into  the 
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hands  of  pornographic  mailers,  no  one 
knows,  but  it  did;  and  this  boy's  name 
has  been  on  it  from  then  on.  The  litera- 
ture keeps  coming  to  Representative 
Cunningham's  home,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  he  was  the  author  of  an  amend- 
ment which  the  House  agreed  to  and 
which  the  Senate  has  maintained  un- 
changed in  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  title  3,  which 
Intends  to  cope  with  the  mailing  of  las- 
civious literature,  is  dealt  with  in  the 

bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  dealt  with  in 
the  bill  exactly  as  the  House  passed  it, 
exactly  as  Representative  Cunningham 
intended  it  to  be,  modified  by  the  House 
action.  We  changed  not  a  line,  nor  did 
we  dot  an  "i"  or  cross  a  "t." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  might  say  that 
third-class  mailers  will  pay  $28  million 
less  than  they  ordinarily  would  have 
paid  under  the  House-passed  bill  for  the 
first  year,  and  $28  million  more  the  sec- 
ond year  and  each  year  thereafter.  The 
revenue,  in  other  words,  for  the  2-year 
period  will  be  the  same,  and  after  that  it 
will  become  higher,  because  the  rate 
goes  to  4  cents,  which  will  cover  a  greater 
portion  of  the  cost  involved  in  handling 
the  mail. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that 
the  committee  concluded  that  In  face  of 
the  attitude  of  the  public  with  regard  to 
junk  mail  and  in  face  of  the  huge  burden 
that  rests  upon  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment with  respect  to  expense,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  rate 
on  the  junk  mail  to  the  extent  that  it 
has  been  done  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  When  these  rates 
are  fully  effective  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  they  will  cover  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  handling  the  junk  mall,  as 
opposed  to  61  percent  at  the  present  time 
and  as  opposed  to  72  percent  as  the  bill 
was  passed  by  the  House. 

In  other  words,  if  the  volume  is  de- 
creased, then  our  costs  of  handling  it 
will  be  decreased,  and  our  job  of  moving 
82  billion  pieces  of  mail  will  be  somewhat 
lessened.  The  first-class  users,  who  still 
pay  the  greatest  portion  of  the  cost,  will 
be  able  to  get  better  service;  because  the 
postman's  load  will  be  less,  the  work  of 
those  in  the  main  post  office  will  be  less, 
and  the  work  in  transportation  will  be 
less.  The  number  of  pieces  may  decrease, 
but  we  will  have  less  congestion  of  the 
mail. 

I  fear  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
volume  of  mail  becomes  unmanageable, 
and  this  is  what  we  are  attempting  to 
avoid.  We  want  the  finest  postal  service 
the  world  has  ever  seen:  and  I  believe 
that  when  we  get  through  with  what  is 
in  the  mill,  we  will  have  accomplished 
this. 

I  will  emphasize  later  that  the  bulk  of 
new  revenue — over  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars—to be  raised  by  this  bill  would  be 
achieved  by  increasing  the  first-class 
mall  from  5  cents  to  6  cents.  But  the 
first-class  mailer  will  almost  receive  for 
6  cents  what  is  equivalent  today  to  an 
8-cent  airmail  stamp,  or  a  10-cent  air- 
mail stamp  under  the  new  bill.  The  first- 
class  mail  would  go  overnight  from  Los 
Angeles  to  New  York,  or  from  thp  Sena- 
tor's home  city  of  Cleveland  to  Seattle. 


If  the  mail  performance  is  what  it  should 
be  in  the  post  offices  themselves,  one 
could  mail  a  letter  anywhere  in  a  major 
city  this  evening,  and  it  would  be  deliv- 
ered the  next  morning  anjrwhere  in  the 
United  States. 

We  are  putting  this  system  in  even 
for  the  smaller  towns,  with  a  small  air- 
plane Aft,  to  move  the  mail  between  the 
cities  overnight,  to  do  our  best  to  get  next 
morning  delivery  from  the  smallest  ham- 
let to  the  most  distant  place  in  the  United 
States. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  some  Inquiries  from  small  news- 
papers— ^what  I  would  call  county  seat 
newspapers — in  rural  counties,  complain- 
ing of  the  increased  burden  that  would 
be  imposed  upon  them  by  the  pending 
bill.  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  run  down 
the  question  fully,  but  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  has  come  to 
a  point  in  his  remarks  at  which  he  could 
logically  discuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  wUl  come  to  It. 
As  chairman  of  the  committee  and  as  a 
former  newspaperman,  I  know  almost 
every  editor  In  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
Including  the  publisher  of  the  smallest 
In-county  newspaper.  I  know  that  they 
are  well  pleased  with  the  rates  that  are 
provided  for  all  types  of  second-clsiss 
mail,  including  the  largest  mailer. 

The  in-coimty  rate  is  one  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  pound  today,  which  is 
pretty  cheap.  The  new  cost  would  be  1 V2 
cents  a  pound.  They  would  go  up  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  p>er  poimd  on  their 
mailing  in-county. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  20  percent. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  would  be  a 
one-eighth  of  a  cent  minimum  charge. 
The  minimum  charge.  In  which  they  are 
more  Interested  than  they  are  in  the 
pound  rate,  will  go  up  to  one-fifth  of  a 
cent. 

I  may  say  to  the  In-county  people 
that  the  cost  coverage  on  this  class  of 
♦  mall  is  the  lowest  of  any  cIeiss,  and  un- 
der this  bin  they  would  pay  only  14  per- 
cent of  the  cost  coverage.  Prior  to  this 
bill,  they  have  been  paying  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  cost  coverage.  So  this  would 
mean  an  Increase  of  only  1  percent  in 
the  cost  coverage. 

It  is  important  to  have  smalltown 
newspapers.  They  chronicle  the  news 
that  does  not  appear  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  the  Tulsa  Tribune, 
the  Daily  Oklahoman,  or  the  great  Mi- 
ami newspapers.  This  is  Journalism  at 
the  grassroots,  and  it  is  essential  that 
we  keep  it  alive. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  home  county 
newspapers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  believe  a 
greater  percentage  of  these  home  coun- 
ty newspapers,  four-sheet  papers,  with 
very  little  advertising,  are  sent  to  Viet- 
nam and  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
world;  because  they  relate  what  Aunt 
Nelly  has  been  doing  at  the  county  fair 
or  who  won  the  prize  In  the  4-H  Club 
for  the  best  buU.  This  is  Americana; 
and  If  we  are  going  to  help  any  publica- 


tion, this  is  where  we  should  give  the 
best,  and  we  have  disturbed  them  the 
least. 

Not  one  editor  In  Oklahoma — and  I 
must  say  that  I  know  all  of  them  by 
their  first  names — has  written  me  or 
even  called  me,  £uid  I  wish  they  would 
call  me  collect  If  they  object.  I  have 
not  received  one  word  of  criticism. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  bring  this 
out  In  some  detail.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  wlthin-county  mailing  of 
such  home  county  newspapers,  published 
generally  at  the  county  seat,  is  at  the 
rate  of  IVi  cents  per  pound  under  pres- 
ent law? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  the  new  bill, 
as  reported  by  the  committee  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
would  raise  that  charge  to  1^  cents  a 
pound? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  one-quarter  of 
a  cent  increase,  and  their  circulation  is 
small. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  a  20-percent 
increase  In  the  postal  rate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  over  a  3-year 
period.  This  does  not  escalate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  means 
that  It  would  not  all  come  In  I  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  It  does  come  in 
1  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  was 
that  it  became  effective  immediately.  I 
may  have  misunderstood. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  minimum  per 
piece  rate  becomes  effective  Immediately 
and  that  goes  from  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
to  two-tenths  of  a  cent  minimum.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  against  5  percent  of  a  cent  for  the 
minimum.  That  does  become  effective 
January  7. 

The  pound  rate  is  spread  over  the 
3-year  period. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is,  if  a  single  pa- 
per in  such  case  is  moving  to  a  certain 
point  within  the  county,  but  outside  the 
town  where  it  was  published,  the  rate 
would  go  from  one -eighth  of  a  cent  to 
one-fifth  of  a  cent? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  The  Individual 
minimimi  rate.  They  have  to  pay  that  on 
any  copy.  If  It  were  a  heavier  paper  they 
would  pay  the  pound  rate  and  the  mini- 
mum would  not  apply. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  As  to  mailings  out  of 
county,  will  the  Senator  state  for  the 
record  what  that  would  be  under  exist- 
ing law  and  the  proposals  incorporated 
In  this  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  would  apply  to 
all  larger  publications  mailed  out  of 
county.  At  the  present  time  the  adver- 
tising in  the  second  class  regular  publi- 
cations would  be  4.2  cents  i?er  poimd. 

The  advertising  rate  today  runs  from 
4.2  cents  to  14  cents  per  pound.  The  non- 
advertising  rate  is  2.8  cents  per  poimd. 
That  rate  is  for  news  matter.  The  mini- 
mum Is  one  cent  per  copy.  Under  our  bill 
It  would  go  from  4.2  cents  to  5.2  cents 
E>er  pound  and  from  14  cents  per  pound 
under  the  higher  rate  to  17  cents  per 
pound,  or  an  Increase  of  3  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  larger  newspapers 
are  generally  d  stributed  by  truck  and  do 
not  use  the  malls  to  any  great  degree. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Television  and  ra- 
dio have  made  it  imperative  almost  for 
even  the  smallest  country  editors  to  put 
mail  in  the  back  of  their  cars  and  run  It 
to  more  extreme  outposts  so  that  it  can 
be  delivered  the  same  day.  They  are  re- 
lying less  and  less  on  the  mail. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  other  out-of- 
county  rate  increases  be  effective  imme- 
diately or  would  they  be  spread  over  a 
term  of  three  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  arc  spread  over 
3  years. 

If  they  have  less  than  5.000  out-of- 
county  it  goes  from  one-half  cent  or 
five-tenths  of  a  cent  to  eight-tenths  of 
a  cent  per  piece. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  would  appear  to  me 
from  the  figures  the  Senator  has  stated, 
and  I  appreciate  it  and  thank  the  Sen- 
ator, that  the  rural  coimty  home-town 
paper,  generally  published  at  the  county 
seat,  is  still  given  a  decided  preference  in 
rates  in  contrast  to  the  large  newspapers 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  cost  coverage 
is  the  test  under  the  imiform  cost  ac- 
counting system. 

The  county  paper  has  been  paying  13 
percent  and  they  will  only  pay  14  per- 
cent of  the  cost  coverage  imder  the  bill. 
While  the  larger  second-class  regular 
paper  will  go  from  29  percent  to  33  per- 
cent cost  coverage. 

The  Senator  wUl  see  that  the  bigger 
and  more  capable  they  are  the  greater 
the  charge,  but  still  it  is  a  highly  sub- 
sidized rate  no  one  could  afford  to  give 
except  the  Government,  and  that  is  be- 
cause of  public  service  features  contained 
therein. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 
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FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bm  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with 
appropriate  State  agencies  with  respect 
to  State  meat  Inspection  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  12144 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  roll  is  called.  I  thought  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  similarity  in  the 
House  biU  and  the  Senate  bUl.  and  I 
would  like  to  have  those  views  presented 
before  the  roll  is  called. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  reluctant  to  advise  the  distin- 
guished Senator  that  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  so  proceed.  There  is  a  unani- 
mous-consent order  and  the  hour  of 
2:15  having  arrived,  we  are  instructed 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into 
be  vacated  temporarily. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  To  put  in  the  similar- 
ities before  the  roll  is  called. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  ask  that  rule 
xn  be  suspended  for  that  purpose? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit the  views  alluded  to.  That  Is  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  material  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Dirksen, 
are  as  follows: 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  the  substantial 
area  of  agreement  between  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  respect  to  legislation  on 
meat  inspection.  The  Senate  Committee  nat- 
uraUy  believes  that  it  has  strengthened  and 
Unproved  the  measure,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  general  disagreement  with 
this  contention  even  though  some  reserva- 
tions have  been  expressed  about  two  of  the 
Committee  amendments.  The  fact  that  major 
provisions  of  the  two  bills  are  identical  serves 
to  contradict  those  crlUcs  who  have  asserted 
that  the  House  passed  a  weak  bill.  Those 
who  might  believe  that  can  be  suspected  of 
not  having  carefully  studied  the  provisions 
of  the  Purcell  Bill.  Win  Rogers  used  to  say 
that  all  he  knew  was  what  he  read  in  the 
papers.  In  the  field  of  legislation  that  isn't 
enough.  Informative  as  the  press  is.  one  must 
go  further  and  read  the  fine  print. 

A  quick  summary  may  be  in  order  for  the 
purpose  of  reviewing  those  provisions  com- 
mon to  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and 
which  do  provide  a  sound  basis  for  strength- 
ening and  updating  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act. 

Title  I  in  the  two  bills  is  identical.  This 
title  would  "update"  the  terminology  of  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act  to  bring  it  Into  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  the  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  This  title  would 
give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  specific 
authority  to  require  Inspection  and  to  reg- 
ulate such  matters  as  labeUng  and  packag- 
ing. Actually  this  title  in  practical  eflfect  sim- 
ply confirms  the  authority  of  the  Department 
to  continue  the  type  of  control  it  has  exer- 
cised for  many  years  under  the  more  general 
language  of  the  present  Meat  Inspection 
Act.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  authority 
over  labeling  and  packaging  is  more  exten- 
sive than  that  provided  by  the  Pair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Act  over  which  Congress  la- 
bored so  diligently  for  such  a  long  time.  There 
is  no  controversy  concerning  this  title  It 
tends  to  confirm  the  often  made  statement 
that  federal  meat  Inspection  as  it  has  oper- 
ated has  Indeed  provided  a  high  degree  of 
c»nsumer  protection— more  complete,  in  fact 
than  for  any  other  food  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  p>oultry. 

It  should  be  observed  In  passing  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  Imported  meat,  con- 
tained m  Title  I.  are  identical  in  the  two 
bills.  In  brief.  Imported  products  are  subject 
to  all  the  requirements  and  regulations  ap- 
plicable to  domestic  federally  Inspected 
products. 

Title  n  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  sub- 
stantially Identical  In  the  Senate  and  House 
bills.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  needed  additional 
authority  to  control  the  traffic  in  meat  and 
related  products  not  qualified  or  suitable  for 
human  food.  Chances  are  that  those  who 
have  criticized  this  legislation  as  being  weak 
have  not  thoroughly  analyzed  the  provi8ion.s 
of  Title  II.  Briefly,  it  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  authority  to  require  denatur- 
ing or  other  identification  of  meat  not  suit- 
able for  human  consxmiptlon.  The  Secretary 
would  be  given  authority  over  meat  packers, 
processors,  wholesalers,  warehouses,  truckers 
Importers,  rpnderers,  and  animal  food  manu- 
factxu-ers.  This  authority  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  that  granted  by  Title  I  to  conduct  a 
continuous  Inspection.  It  would  require  the 
keeping  of  ceruin  records  and  would  permit 


the  Secretary  to  Inspect  premises,  Inventorv 
and  records,  to  copy  records  and  to  toke  wu? 
pies.  Moreover,  Intrastate  operators  wouldh^ 
covered  in  thoee  situations  where  a  stou 
did  not  have  comparable  authority  or  «» 
not  exercising  it  In  a  manner  calculated  tn 
assure  the  public  of  wholesome  meat 
products.  *'^ 

-ntle  II  of  the  bills  also  would  require 
brokers,  renderers  and  animal  food  manufar 
turers  to  register  with  the  Secretary  of  Ani" 
culture,  who  would  additionally  be  given  au" 
thorlty  to  Issue  regulaUons  dealing  with  the 
buying,  selling,  transportation  or  imnorta 
tlon  of  "4-D"  animals. 

Even  without  authority  to  conduct  con 
tlnuous   inspection   in  Intrastate   eetabllsh 
ments.    the   Secretary    would   have   tremen- 
dously  broad  authority  under  this  oue  to 
identify  and  control  unwholesome  meat  prod 
ucts  regardless  of  whether  they  happened  to 
be     moving     in     interstate     or     intrastate 
conunerce. 

Title  III  of  both  bills  deals  with  relation- 
ships between  federal  and  state  meat  inspec- 
Uon  programs.  In  both  bills,  provision  U 
made  for  federal  assistance  to  the  states  This 
Includes  laboratory  and  other  technical  as- 
sistance. It  Includes  federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  states  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  state  program. 

Critics  who  have  not  studied  the  legislation 
carefully  have  contended  that  the  legislation 
described  thus  far  -does  not  go  far  enough  in 
compelling  states  to  improve  their  programs 
if  they  choose  not  to  do  so.  Hence,  the  Senate 
Committee  has  approved  several  amendments 
designed  to  put  more  teeth  in  the  legislation. 
One  such  .•amendment  would  enable  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  require  full  federal 
Inspection  in  all  establishments  within  a  state 
if  within  a  period  of  two  years  the  state  faUed 
to  impose  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  In  effect  at  federally  inspected  estab- 
lishments. Provision  would  be  made  for  an 
additional  grace  period  of  one  year  if  assur- 
ance were  provided  that  state  action  would  be 
taken.  It  seems  necessary  and  desirable  to  put 
teeth  of  this  kind  In  the  legUlation.  Another 
Committee  amendment  would  empower  the 
Secretary  to  take  immediate  action  where  it 
may  be  determined  that  an  Intrastate  estab- 
lishment is  producing  adulterated  meat  or 
meat  food  products  that  would  endanger  the 
public  health.  In  such  situations  drastic  ac- 
tion Is  called  for. 

A  question  has  been  raised  with  respect 
to  the  provUlon  that  would  authorize  the 
governor  of  a  state  to  waive  the  two-year 
waiting  period  and  request  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  take  immediate  action  to  re- 
quire full  federal  Inspection  for  establUh- 
ments  within  the  state.  Not  only  would  this 
provision  give  to  one  man  absolute  power  to 
control  the  manner  in  which  meat  inspec- 
tion would  be  conducted  within  his  state, 
but  it  would  also  have  the  effect  of  handing 
him  a  blank  check  drawn  on  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  country  about  15,000  estab- 
lishments not  presently  under  federal  meat 
Inspection,  and  If  the  authority  granted  to 
governors  by  this  legislation  were  exercised 
to  pass  responslbUlty  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  any  substantial  proportion  of  them, 
It  would  become  virtually  Impossible  for  the 
Congress  to  anticipate  appropriation  needs. 
The  states,  in  the  exercise  of  their  police 
powers,  have  an  important  part  to  play  in 
meat  inspection;  hence.  It  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  federal  government  should 
attempt  to  preempt  all  authority  or  to  give 
governors  the  kind  of  power  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  shift  their  intra- 
state responsibilities  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the 
cost  that  would  be  involved  in  a  federal  take- 
over of  all  responsibility  for  meat  Inspection. 
Chances  are  that  It  would  come  to  at  least 
$100  million,  or  more  than  twice  the  present 
annual  appropriation  for  federal  inspection. 

Question  also  has  been  raised  concerning 
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the  need  and  desirability  of  providing  a  re- 
tail exemption  for  slaughtering  and  process- 
ing. It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  under- 
stand why  the  Committee  which  has  worked 
so  diligently  to  tighten  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion should  find  It  desirable  to  open  a  large 
loophole.  Most  retailers  have  little  occasion 
to  move  meat  and  meat  products  In  Inter- 
sute  commerce.  If  they  do  and  If  any  kind 
of  exemption  Is  found  absolutely  necessary. 
It  should  not  extend  to  slaughtering  and  the 
manufacture  of  products  normally  produced 
in  meat  packing  plants.  It  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  grinding,  choppicg  and  cutting  op- 
erations normally  associated  with  meat  re- 
tailing. Not  only  does  an  exemption  open  the 
door  to  abuses  aiESOclated  with  unwholesome 
meat,  but  It  also  tends  to  perpetuate  the  sale 
of  substandard  products  criticized  during  the 
hearings  for  creating  unfair  competition  for 
products  meeting  federal  standards. 

Title  IV  of  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills 
provides  penalties  for  violations  and  gives  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power  to  refuse 
or  withdraw  inspection  where  operators  have 
been  convicted  of  certain  crimes. 

The  Secretary  also  would  be  given  au- 
thority to  seize  or  detain  products  that  were 
found  to  be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Act.  This  repre- 
sents a  broad  extension  of  power  and  ac- 
tually Is  more  authority  than  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  presently  has  with  re- 
spect to  other  foods.  Incidentally,  the  power 
of  FDA  would  be  retained. 

States  would  be  prohibited  from  Imposing 
on  federally  Inspected  establishments  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties, operations,  labeling,  packaging,  and  In- 
gredients that  were  in  addition  to  or  dllTer- 
ent  from  those  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

All  In  all,  the  proposed  legislation  provides 
for  a  very  comprehensive  system  of  regula- 
tion. The  broad  legislation  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  strengthen  both 
federal  and  state  Inspection  probably  Is  a 
better  bill  than  Its  critics  would  lead  the 
public  to  believe.  Amendments  approved  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  have 
provided  some  additional  safeguards.  As 
noted,  the  authority  that  would  be  granted 
to  governors  to  act  unilaterally  to  Impose 
federal  Inspection  on  all  Intrastate  establish- 
ments Is  a  doubtful  delegation  of  power  and 
It  would  seem  logical  that  any  exemption 
granted  to  retailers  be  limited  to  exclude 
slaughtering  and  manufacturing  operations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  vote  take  place  imder  the  condi- 
tions previously  cited. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  May  we  ask  what  we  are 
voting  on?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
Is  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  12144. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  meat  inspection 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virg  nia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
tMr.  EllenderI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofiQclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  TMr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  and 


the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
tonI  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 


[No.  351  Leg.] 

YEAS— 89 

Aiken 

Hansen 

Monroney 

AUott 

Harris 

Montoya 

Anderson 

Hart 

Morse 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Morton 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Moss 

Bayh 

Hlckenlooper 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hill 

Murphy 

Bible 

Holland 

Muskle 

Boggs 

Hollings 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Inouye 

Pearson 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Pell 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

Percy 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Prouty 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Randolph 

Case 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlbicoff 

Church 

K'ichel 

Smathers 

Clark 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Long.  La. 

Spong 

Dirksen 

Magnitson 

Stennls 

Domini  ck 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Tydings 

Ervln 

McClellan 

WlUlanis,  N.J. 

Fannin 

McGee 

Williams,  Del. 

Pong 

McOovem 

Yarborough 

Gore 

Metcalf 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Griffin 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Gruening 

Mondale 
NAYS— 2 

Russell 

Talmadge 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Cooper 

Pulbrlght 

Scott 

Dodd 

Hartke 

Symington 

Ellender 

McIntyre 

Tower 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  was  passed. 
*    Mr.     MONTOYA.    Mr.     President,     I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  vote  on  the  Senate 
amendment  to  HJl.  12144,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Mondale,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Boggs,  and  Mr.  Miller  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  2147  is  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya] and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale]  together  share  the  high 
commendation  of  the  Senate  for  the 
magnificent  manner  in  which  they  joined 
to  assure  the  overwhelming  acceptance 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  by 
the  Senate. 

Yesterday,  in  his  opening  statement 
supporting  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
noted  from  the  Record  that  Senator 
MoNTOYA  referred  to  the  time,  energy, 
wisdom  and  good  judgment  devoted  by 
Senator  Mondale  to  the  task  of  arriving 
at  the  best  possible  approach  in  estab- 
lishing an  intrastate  meat  inspection 
program.  I  am  in  full  accord  with  those 
sentiments.  May  I  say  in  addition  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  himself  exhibited  that  same  high 
degree  of  dedication  on  this  measure. 
Together  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  highly  successful 
combination.  Together,  they  obtained 
the  Senate's  near-unanimous  approval 
of  a  program  that  promises  to  further 
protect  every  consumer  In  the  United 
States. 

Similarly  to  be  commended  are  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  They,  along  with  Senator 
Curtis  and  Senator  Hansen,  displayed  a 
broad  knowledge  and  keen  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  many  problems  involved  in 
establishing  an  effective  program  for  the 
inspection  of  meat. 

Other  Senators  also  joined  to  assure 
a  lively  and  most  thoughtful  discussion 
of  the  measure.  Noteworthy  were  the 
contributions  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Floiida  [Mr. 
Holland],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  many 
others. 

Finally,  to  Senator  Montoya,  to  Sena- 
tor Mondale,  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  goes  the  deep  appreciation  of  the 
leadership  for  assuring  first  what  I  am 
confident  will  be  a  workable  program  for 
intrastate  meat  inspection  and  secondly, 
for  cooperating  to  dispose  of  the  measure 
with  such  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 


THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  those  who 
have  been  sniping  from  the  congressional 
rooftops  at  the  war  on  poverty  program 
have  today  won  a  signal  success  in  their 
campaign  of  harassment. 

Some  2.800  economic  opportunity  em- 
ployees today  get  paychecks  half  the 
normal  size — not  quite  a  payless  payday, 
to  be  sure,  but  certainly  enough  of  a 
blow  to  convince  them  that  they  are  not 
one  of  the  Congress  favored  agencies. 

The  pay  cut  will  also  be  felt  by  41,000 
Job  Corps  trainees  and  some  4,000 
VISTA  volunteers  who  get  sustenance 
payments  that  are  certainly  not  lavish 
even  when  the  full  amoxmt  is  delivered. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  this  unhappy — 
no,  I  will  say  this  shameful — situation 
arises  from  congressional  failure  to  pass 
an  authorization  bill,  an  t^propriation 
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bill  and  now,  finally,  even  another  con- 
tinuing resolution.    ^ 

This  is  a  blow,  Mr.  President,  not  only 
at  the  thousands  of  truly  dedicated  work- 
ers in  the  program  but  also  at  ths  mil- 
lions they  seek  to  serve. 

When  the  poverty  program  was  initi- 
ated, we  made  a  commitment  to  the  poor. 
We.  in  effect,  said  that  we  were  con- 
cerned about  their  plight.  We  said  we 
were  willing  to  commit  a  portion  of  our 
national  resources  to  battling  poverty,  to 
breaking  the  cycle  that  keeps  millions  of 
families  from  beginning  an  upward  eco- 
nomic movement 

We  admitted  a  problem  and  we  set  out 
to  solve  it. 

The  war  on  poverty,  like  an  early  fly- 
ing machine,  has  not  been  without  im- 
pc-fections.  but  it  was  nevertheless  an 
in.'ipiring  sight  as  it  left  the  ground. 

The  very  fact  of  its  existence  gave  new 
hope  to  millions  of  people. 

And  I  think  the  bulk  of  the  Nation 
understood  its  experimental  nature, 
knew  that  it  was  the  first  coordinated 
effort  of  its  kind,  and  were  prepared  to 
endure  a  balky  cylinder  head  now  and 
then  or  an  unsteady  wing  strut. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American  public 
was  prepared  to  endure  more  break- 
downs than  ever  occurred.  It  is  no  secret 
to  anyone  patient  enough  to  listen  to 
my  previous  speeches  that  I  think  the 
poverty  program  has  enjoyed  a  remark- 
able success. 

Even  at  the  beginning,  however,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  program  was  going  to 
be  the  target  of  political  sha-pshooting. 
It  was  a  program  closely  identified  with 
an  incumbent  President  and  our  system 
demands  that  opposition  parties  try  to 
discredit  incumbent  Presidents. 

The  program  also  reached  into  regions 
where  there  was  no  particular  sympathy 
for  the  poor  among  the  established 
powers,  political,  economic,  and  social. 
Throughout  the  entire  country,  the 
p-ogram  th'-eatened  a  mild  social  revolu- 
tion, and  revolutions — no  matter  how 
mild — always  make  unhappy  the  many 
who  are  content  with  status  quo. 

And  I  do  not  object  to  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible opposition.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  methods  of  those  who  argue 
that  the  program  should  be  restructured 
reoriented,  reshaped.  It  is  perfectly 
proper  for  any  Member  of  these  bodies 
to  point  out  what  he  thinks  are  wastes 
or  weaknesses  and  suggest  corrections 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  seek  to  indi- 
cate our  displeasure  by  mischievously 
sniping,  crippling,  harassing  and  embar- 
rassing— then  we  are  behaving  poorly  in- 
deed. 

There  are  those  who  have  been  chor- 
tling privately,  and  sometimes  not  so  pri- 
vately, about  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment the  poverty  agency  has  suffered. 
There  were  sly  smiles  of  self-congratu- 
lation when  the  House  exempted  the 
agency  from  the  Federal  pay  raise  bill 
There  were  satisfied  grins  as  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  measures 
were  slowed  and  when  the  authorization 
figure  was  cut. 

One  of  the  pleasant  things  about  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress,  you  see,  is  the  group 
responsibility  we  all  enjoy.  No  single  man 
can  be  pointed  to  as  the  person  to  choke 
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off  OEO  funds,  because  It  has  been  a 
negative  act. 

Our  system  provides  scores  of  devices 
allowing  measures  to  be  slowed  or 
stopped  anonymously.  Somehow,  nothing 
happens  and  the  men  who  fix  the  noose 
are  nearly  impossible  to  identify. 

In  fact,  as  doubtlessly  a  few  Members 
are  aware,  history  may  not  even  examine 
Congress'  role.  The  payless  payday  may 
simply  be  written  off  as  a  phenomena 
that  occurred  "during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration." 

However,  Mr.  President,  responsible 
Members  of  the  Congress  may  reflect  on 
the  effect  all  this  will  have  on  the  peo- 
ple most  concerned — the  poor. 

The  man  just  beginning  a  job  train- 
ing program  in  Iron  River.  Mich.;  the 
family  who  had  hoped  to  enroll  their 
child  in  a  Headstart  program  in  Green- 
ville. Miss.;  the  householder  in  Atlantic 
City  who  had  just  learned  from  neigh- 
borhood legal  services  that  he  had  been 
illegally  overcharged  and  could — with 
additional  help— get  the  money  back. 

With  programs  being  cut  back  or 
closed,  with  the  newspapers  telling  of  the 
attacks  on  the  poverty  payroll,  will  not 
these  people  feel  some  justifiable  out- 
rage, some  understandable  sense  of 
betrayal? 

Of  course,  they  will.  The  irony  is  that 
those  responsible  for  the  actions  will 
probably  remain  in  the  comfortable  rela- 
tive anonymity  of  Congress. 

It  is  disgraceful  and  I  am  ashamed  of 
a  Congress  that  would  let  it  happen. 

The  hardship  it  will  work  on  Govern- 
ment employees  alone  is  unforgivable.  To 
the  credit  of  the  agency,  its  workers  are 
making  plans  to  help  each  other.  A  loan 
pool  is  being  pulled  together.  I  under- 
stand, with  funds  taken  from  the  savings 
of  higher  salaried  workers  being  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  are  going  to 
have  trouble  paying  the  rent. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  long 
funding  delays,  seven  programs  of  the 
poverty  program  have  shut  down  com- 
pletely. Nineteen  others  are  limping  along 
because  their  workers  agreed  to  stay  on 
the  Job  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

To  adopt  the  continuing  resolution 
which  is  on  the  way  over  from  the  House 
is  the  very  least  we  can  do  at  this  mo- 
ment, but  it  will  not  erase  this  sorry 
performance.  What  has  happened  is  an 
experience  which  cannot  be  forgotten  by 
the  employees  and  must  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  Congress. 

I  have  the  records  of  those  programs 
that  have  suffered  such  fund  starvation 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EiTECT  OF  Lack  of  a  CoNxiNrnKO 

RESOLtmON,    NOVEMBEK    21.     1967 

The  attached  Usta,  compiled  by  OEO  Re- 
gion, show  71  agencies  (Including  New  York 
City.  New  Haven.  Providence,  Jersey  City, 
Richmond,  Tampa,  Miami.  Akron,  and  por- 
tions of  Los  Angeles  and  Philadelphia's  pro- 
grams) which  are  now  closed  or  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  or  operate  on  a  volun- 
teer basis  unless  funds  are  received  by  De- 
cember 8.  These  community  action  agencies 


represent  $123   million   of  OEO  funds  and 
benefit  2 '/a  million  disadvantaged  persons 

A.  Note:  As  of  today  these  programs  al- 
ready have  closed. 

1.  Dougherty  County,  Georgia  (total  pro- 
gram). 

2.  Tampa,  Florida  (Head  Start). 

3.  Lexington,  Mississippi   (Head  Start). 

4.  Bolivar  County.  Mississippi. 

5.  Amite.  Pike  and  Wilkinson  Counties 
Mississippi  (Head  Start). 

6.  Greenville,  Mississippi   (total  program) 

7.  Sophia  Sutton  Mission  Assembly;  Pren- 
tiss. Mississippi    (Head  Start). 

B.  Also,  programs  now  operating  on  a  vol- 
unteer basis  because  of  exhaustion  of  fed- 
eral  funds  Include : 

1.  Shasta  County,  California. 

2.  Kent-Queen  Anne-Talbot  Area  Council 
Inc. — CentrevlUe,  Md. 

3.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

4.  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

5.  Holyoke,  Massachusetts. 

6.  Plalnfield.  New  Jersey. 

7.  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Orlando,  Florida  (neighborhood  cen- 
ters). 

9.  Miami,  Florida  (all  except  Legal  Serv- 
Ices ) . 

10.  DadevlUe,  Alabama  (Chambers  and 
Tallapossa  Cities). 

11.  Iron  River,  Michigan. 

12.  Canon  City,  Colorado. 

13.  Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 

14.  San  Luis,  Colorado. 

15.  Big  Sandv.  Kentucky  (Head  Start). 

16.  DuraJigo,  Colorado. 

17.  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

18.  Tampa,  Florida  (all  except  Head 
Start ) . 

19.  Lima-Allen,  Ohio. 

C.  These  programs  are  now  operating  with 
local  or  state  public  and  private  dollars  after 
exhavistlng  federal  dollars. 

1.  Watertown,  New  York. 

2.  Waterford,  Connecticut  (Foster  Grand- 
parents). 

3.  Akron,  Ohio. 

4.  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Neighborhood 
Centers). 

6.  New  Haven.  Connecticut. 

D.  In  addition  to  the  two  Poster  Grand- 
parent Projects  noted  above  (Atlantic  City, 
B.3,  and  Watertown,  Connecticut  C.2),  there 
are  eight  other  Foster  Grandparent  Projects 
which  will  run  out  of  funds  by  November  30. 
These  are  located  In:  New  Haven,  Connect- 
icut: New  York  City:  Harrlsburg.  Pennsyl- 
vania: Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Ft.  Myers, 
Florida;  Akron,  Ohio:  Ft.  Wayne.  Indiana: 
and  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  All  10  projects  employ 
912  elderly  foster  grandparents  over  age  65 
and  serve  2,000  mentally  and  physically  re- 
tarded youngsters. 

REGION    I 

Subject:  Grantees  that  are  expected  to 
close  down  due  to  lack  of  funds  between 
November  1-November  23,  1967. 

1.  Atlantic  Human  Resources.  Atlantic 
City,  N.J..  August  31  end  of  Program  Year: 
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Components 


StitT 


Of  which  are 
resident  non- 
professionals 


Foster  irandparenb 126  122 

Cofiimunity  service  center 78  54 

Program  administration 24  11 

Multiservice  center 9  i 

Legal  services 13  3 

Headstart 113  SI 


Beneficiaries:  106,614. 

FY  '67  Funding;  HS,  $676,000;  versatile. 
$808,000;   LS,  $180,000. 

Operating  on  volunteer  basis  since  11/4 — 
no  relief  in  sight. 

2.  Cando-Communlty  &  Neighborhood  De- 
velopment Organization,  Jersey  City,  N.J.. 
September  30  end  of  Program  Year: 


Components 


Staff 


Of  which  are 
resident  non- 
professionals 


Central  administration 
Ne(gtiborhuod  centers. 

Legal  services.  

Adult  basic  education. 
Headstart ... 


15 

6 

74 

6$ 

16 

7 

30 

10 

122 

73 

Beneficlarlee:  10,063  famlllee.  460  indlvd- 
uals-adult  basic  education,  435  children  In 
Head  Start. 

FY  '67  Fimdlng:  HS,  $472,494;  Versatile, 
$1,683,000;  Legal  Services.  $140,000;  Adult 
Basic  Education,  $86,000. 

Federal  dollars,  ran  out  end  of  October.  Has 
been  using  City  dollars  since  11/1.  Mayor 
and  City  Council  have  promised  more  help. 
They  meet  In  emergency  session  11/13  to 
authorize  additional  city  dollars  up  to  $150,- 
000.  (6-weeks  worth). 

3.  Community  Action  Planning  Council  of 
Jefferson  County,  Inc.,  Watertown,  New 
Tork: 


Components 


Staff 


01  wliich  are 
resident  non- 
professionals 


Central  administration. 
Headstart — 


8 
15 


Beneficiaries:  87,000  families — 60  Children 
In  Head  Start. 

FY  '67  Funding:  HS,  12.081;  Versatile. 
39.063. 


Central  Administration  will  continue  to 
operate  through  December  31  on  $14,000  ap- 
propriated by  County. 

H/S  Full  Year  Program  will  recess  until 
new  grant  Ls  received  beginning  December  11, 
1867. 

4.  Monteflore  Hospital  and  Medical  Center, 
Bronx,  New  York  (Comprehensive  Neighbor- 
hood Health  Center) : 

Funding  Level,  $2.4  Million. 

Employees,  172  doctors,  nurses  and.  non- 
professional staff.  ^ 

Serves  10,000  persons. 

Must  divert  desperately  needed  alteration 
and    repair   funds   to   continue   salaries. 

5.  Foster  Grandparent  Project  (Waterford, 
Conn.),  Thames  Valley  Community  Action 
Council;  Norwich,  Conn.: 

Funding  Level,  $124,000,  116  Foster  Grand- 
parents, 315  Retarded  Children. 

Can  meet  payroll  11/3  but  then  will  be 
out  of  funds. 

Out  of  dollars  11/3.  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut (Dempsey)  so  concerned  that  be  has 
promised  State  dollars  until  continuing  res- 
olution. 

6.  Community  and  Regional  Opportunity 
Program,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts: 

Head  Start  components,  10  staff  (of  whom 
6  are  poor) ,  30  children  ($44,000) . 

Central  Staff  and  Community  Services 
($102,000). 

Ran  out  of  federal  dollars  10/31  and  now 
operating  on  volunteer  basis  with  some  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  local  private  agen- 
cies. 

7.  Plalnfield,  New  Jersey. 

8.  Monmouth  County.  New  Jersey. 


ADDENOUM-CAAS  RUNNING  OUT  OF  FUNDS  OCT.  23  TO  DEC.  8.  1967 


Name 


Number 
Components     ot  poor 
employed 


Program  level 
Beneficiaries    (in  thousands) 


9.  Community  Development  Agency,  New  York  City All 4,200 

10.  Suffolk  County,  N.Y do....  200 

11.  Common  Training  and  Employment,  Stamford,  Conn do 25 

12.  Community  Progress,  New  Haven,  Conn do 100 

13.  Southern  Middlesex  Opportunity  Council,  Framingham,  Mass Headstart.  12 

14.  Progress  lor  Providence,  Providence,  R.I All 281 


1,500,000 

45,800 

220,000 

2,700 

31,000 

137 

13,000 

2,200 

110 

140 

90,000 

2,400 

EECION    n 

Subject:  Grantees  that  are  expected  to 
close  down  due  to  lack  of  funds  between  No- 
vember 1  and  December  8,  1967 : 

1.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Sept.  30.  Program 
Year: 

Funding  Level.  $876,000. 
Number  of  employees,  164. 

Components :  Beneficiaries 

a.  3-communlty  organization 18,440 

b.  6   full    year   Head    Start    (chil- 

dren)      626 

c.  2  credit  unions 1.860 

Operating  on  a  volunteer  basis  since  No- 
vember 16. 

2.  Big  Sandy.  Kentucky,  October  31,  Pro- 
gram Year: 

Funding  Level,  $795,000. 
Number  of  employees,  216   (100  non-pro- 
fessionals). 

Components:  Beneficiaries 

a.  Central  administration  and  com- 

munity organization 96,000 

b.  FuU  year  Head  Start  (children) .         700 

c.  Educational  enrichment  (youth).        240 

3.  Council  of  the  Southern  Mountains,  Ky., 
October  31,  Program  Year: 

Funding  Level,  $201,000. 
Number  of  employees,  13. 

Components :  Beneficiaries 

a.  Sewing  skills  and  techniques 361 

b.  Driver  education 28 

c.  Full  year  Head  Start 276 

d.  Youth   opptortunltles 650 

e.  Family  development 376 

f.  Health    education 1,790 

g.  Knox    Co.    Community    Center 

program 11,600 


4.  Richmond,  Virginia,  September  30,  Pro- 
gram Year : 

Funding  Level,  $154,000. 
Number  of  employees,  100. 

Components :  Beneficiaries 

a.  Neighborhood    Centers 90,000 

b.  Head    Start 100 

c.  Day    care 30 

'     5.  Harford  City,  Maryland,  October  31,  Pro- 
gram Year : 

Funding  Level,  $74,000. 
Number  of  employees,  9. 

Beneficiaries 
Component:    Administration   3,092 

6.  Kent-Queen  Anne-Talbot  Com.  Council, 
Inc.,  CentervlUe,  Md.: 

Funding  Level,  $39,000. 
Number  of  Employees,  6. 
Conduct  &  Administration,  Community  Or- 
ganization Head  Start,  75  children. 
Out  of  funds.  10/31/67. 

7.  Central  Penna.  Community  Action,  Oct. 
31 ,  Program  Year : 

Funding  Level.  $137,000. 
Number  of  Employees,  24. 

Components :  Beneficiaries 

Community   Organization 3000 

Full  year  Head  Start 60 

8.  Harrlsburg,  Penna,  Foster  Grandparent 
Program,  October  31,  Program  Tear: 

Funding  Level,  $353,000. 
Number  of  employees:  8  Staff,  190  Foster 
Grandparents. 

Beneficiaries,  350  Children. 

9.  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  December  31,  Pro- 
gram Year: 

Funding  level,  $8,150,000. 
Number  of  employees,  1,256. 


Component:  Beneficiaries 

OIC 3,000 

Full  year  Head  Start 5,  500 

Low  Income  housing  project 1,  000 

10.  Chester.  Pennsylvania,  Oct.  31,  Program 
Year: 

Funding  level,  $255,000.      ^ 
Number  of  employees,  10. 

Component:  Beneficiaries 

Neighborhood  development 400 

Full  year  Head  Start 60 

11.  Clay  County,  West  Virginia,  October 
31,  Program  Year: 

Funding  Level,  $35,000. 
Number  of  employees,  6. 

Beneficiaries 
Component :      Community     organiza- 
tion     3,000 

12.  Webster  County,  West  Virginia,  Oc- 
tober 31,  Program  Year: 

Funding  Level,  $80,000. 
Number  of  employees,  15. 

Beneficiaries 
Component:     Neighborhood    develop- 
ment     i  4,000 

13.  Hopkins-Muhlenberg  Counties,  Ky., 
October  31.  Program  Year: 

Funding  Level,  $73,000. 
Number  of  employees,  24. 

Component :  Beriefidariea 

Communtty    organization 3,000 

Pull  year  Head  Start 75 

RXCION  m 

1.  Dougherty  County  Resources  Develop- 
ment, Albany,  Georgia,  September  30,  Pro- 
gram year: 

Employees 


\Am\\)vwna 

Professionals 

Nonprofes- 
sionals 

C.»A        

3 

1 

Tutorial  service 

Neighborhood  centers 

HeadsUrt 

22 
I 
9 

64   . 

16 

26 

Total 

35 

107 

Beneficiaries :  ^ 

Tutorial  service  (children) 210 

Neighborhood  center  (famlUes) 1.600 

Head  Start: 

Children   „ -       140 

Families   — - 120 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $435,000. 

Head  Start  Program  closed.  There  wtis  an 
emergency  board  meeting  called  to  investi- 
gate ways  of  continuing  the  Neighborhood 
Center  program  and  other  versatile  compo- 
nents by  private  sources  of  funding.  If  no 
other  funding  source  Is  Identified,  the  en- 
tire program  will  close  down  as  pf  Friday. 
November  3. 

2.  Tampa  Economic  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion. Tampa.  Florida,  September  30,  Program 
Year: 


Components 


Employees 


Professionals 


Nonprofes- 
sionals 


Headstart 74                    65 

Neighborhood  canten >3                  115 

Project  Enable 3                     2 

Oral  School  for  Deaf 7                     0 

C.»A 7 2 

Tom 174 184 

Beneficiaries: 
Head  Start: 

Children   1.400 

FamUles    900 

Neighborhood  Centers  (persons)..  10.860 

Project  Enable  (persons) 2,124 

Oral  School  for  Deaf  (children) 20 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $3,229,000. 

Head  Start  component  shut  down  as  of 
October  31.  Versatile  components  operating 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 
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3.  Mid-Delta  Education  ABsoclation,  Oreen- 
vllle,  Mississippi: 

Components:  Head  Start 
Employees : 

Professional „ 84 

Nonprofessional    102 

Beneflciartes,  1,000  children. 
LAP,  $1,200,000. 

Head  Start  program  had  been  sh;jt  down 
for  three  weeks  due  to  in-service  training. 
They  had  planned  to  re-open  on  Monday, 
November  6,  but  will  be  unable  to  do  so  now 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  There  are  adequate 
funds  to  meet  the  payroll  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 3  and  then  tlie  program  will  be  closed 
down  completely. 

4.  Saints  Junior  College.  Lexington,  Missis- 
sippi : 

Components:  Head  Start 

Employees : 

Professionals   5 

Non-professionals    10 

Beneficiaries: 

Children  go 

Families    jOq 

LAP.  $67,000. 

Program  closed  October  31,  1967. 

5.  BoUvar  County  CAC,  Cleveland.  Missis- 
sippi: 

Components:  Head  Start 
Employees: 

Professionals    125 

Non-professionals    599 

Beneficiaries,  2,055  children  in  18  centers 

LAP,  $3,082,000. 

Staff  win  continue  to  function  on  a  volun- 
teer basis.  No  children  are  attending  classes 
nor  are  any  supportive  services  being  utilized. 

South  West  Mississippi  Opportunity,  Inc.: 
Components:  C  &  A  Head  Start 
Employees : 

Professionals   45 

Non -professionals    I  250 

Beneficiaries,  935  children. 
LAP: 

C  &  A J72  000 

Head   Start  — ...I  $1,319!  000 

Head  Start  Component  closed  down  as 
of  November  1,  1967. 

7.  Sophia   Sutton   Mission   Assembly: 

Component:   Head   Start 
Employees : 

Professionals   52 

Non -professionals    no 

Beneficiaries.  860  children. 
LAP,  $960,000. 

Head  Start  program  closed  as  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1967. 

8.  Orange  County  Economic  Opportunity, 
Orlando,  Florida,  October  31,  Program  Year: 

The  Head  Start  component  can  continue 
operating  on  unexpended  balances,  but  the 
Neighborhood  Center  and  C  &  A  will  have  to 
shut  down  because  of  the  restriction  on  using 
earmarked  funds  for  versatile  components. 

Level  of  Approved  Program:  $932,000,  600 
ChUdren. 

9.  Economic  Opportunity  Program,  Inc., 
Miami,  Florida,  June  30,  Program  Year: 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $4,200,000. 


Employees 

Professionals 

Nonprofes- 
sionals 

NSC 

c  «A :::;: 

Child  spacing 

Mobile  dental  clinic 

11 
19 
2 

4 

229 

25 

2 

2 

165 

Child  day  care 

72 

Health (H.S*  DC.) 

34 

32 

Headstart           

Legal  services. 

149 

31 

265 
29 

Total 

322 

749 

Beneficiaries: 

NSC  (famUles) 33,291 

""""  607 

4.569 
1.000 
2.400 
4,686 
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Child  spacing  (individuals) 

Mobile  dental  clinic  (individuals) . 
Day  care  (600  families)  children. .. 

HS  (1,500  famM'es)   children^ 

IiCgal   services    (ludiv'diifl'   i„ 

NSC-empIoymsift  plav  Mient 


(placements) 7,780 

Miami's  substantial  carryover  funds  from 
fiscal  year  1967  have  rvm  out.  f-vember  3 
they  met  vT^eJast  payrcl'  they  are  presently 
able  to  meet.  The  tiS  aas  sa  d  they  will 
work  next  week  as  '•unteers.  but  the  agency 
may  close  down  if  tley  cannot  get  local  con- 
tributions ID  defray  tlie  expensej  of  continu- 
ing operation r -ret::  etc. — even  wlwh  a  vol- 
unteer staff. 

10.  Chambers-Tallaposse  Community  Ac- 
tion Committee,  Inc.,  Dadeville.  Alabama, 
August  31,  Program  Year: 

Level  of  approved  prog.,  $1,200,000. 


Componente 


Employees 


Professionals      Nonprofes- 
sionals 


C.4A 

Neighborhood  referral  center. 

Headstart 


4 

1 
73 


2 

9 

109 


Note:  758  volunteers. 

Beneficiaries : 

Target  population  (families) 7,071 

Referral  center  (Individuals) 42,426 

Head  Start  (chliuren) 650 

Central  Administration  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Referral  Center  have  $166.00  left.  The 
Head  Start  program  was  recently  refunded. 
But  the  HS  Is  not  delegated,  and  may  have 
to  close  down  with  the  Central  Administra- 
tion for  lack  of  proper  supervision.  All  staff 
have  agreed  to  continue  work  on  a  volunteer 
basis.  Their  office  space  is  donated  by  the  city. 

n.  Tuscumbia  Public  Schools  (SPA).  Tus- 
cumbla,  Alabama,  December  31,  1967,  Pro- 
gram Year: 

Components:  Head  Start 
Employees : 

Professional 12 

Nonprofessional   II"IIII     10 

Beneficiaries:  Head  Start,  90  children. 
Agency  will  be  out  of  funds  by  November 
30,  1967. 

Level  of  approved  program  year,  $160,000. 

12.  United  Community  Action  Committee, 
Inc.,  Benton  County,  Ashland,  B41ssls8ippl, 
Program  Year,  December  30,  1967: 


Components 


Employees 


Professionals  Non- 

professionals 


Conduct  and  administration  ..  5 

Headstart 22 

Nelson 


2 
69 


Beneficiaries:  Head  Start,  192  children. 

Agency  will  be  out  of  funds  by  November 
30,  1967.  Level  of  approved  program,  $297,000. 

13.  Douglas-Cherokee,  Morrlstown,  Ten- 
nessee. Program  Year,  December  30,  1967: 


Components' 


Employees 


Professionals  Non- 

professionals 


Conduct  and  administration. 
Full  year  Headstart 


12 
10 


Beneficiaries:  Head  Start,  185  children. 
Agency  will  be  out  of  funds  by  December  1. 
Level  of  approved  program,  $239,000. 


14.  Father  Sweeney  Memorial  School  Pag« 
Christian,  Mississippi,  September  30  Proin-am 
Year:  '       *  ™* 

Components:  Head  Start 

Employees : 

Professional  ,. 

Nonprofessional ., 

00 

Beneficiaries,  300  children. 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $373,000 

Agency  will  be  out  of  funds  December  1 

15.  Cullman  County  School  System,  Cull- 
man, Alabama,  Program  Year.  October  31: 

Components:  Head  Start 
Employees : 

Professional   30 

Nonprofessional    II"II"    50 

Beneficiaries,  450  children. 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $137,000. 

Agency  will  be  out  of  funds  November  30. 

16.  Huntsville-Madlson  County  CAC,  lac, 
Huntsvllle,  Alabama,  Program  Year.  October 
31: 


Components 


Employees 


Professionals 


Nonpro- 
fessionals 


C.&A 

Home  management. . 
Project  Discovery... 
Planned  parenthood. 
People  tor  People... 

Day  care 

Adult  literacy 

Teachers  aides 

NYC 

Project  Mainstream. 


6 

10 

14 

9 

5 

13 

14 

25 

17 

0 

40 

0 

33 

$0 

Beneficiaries: 

Home  management   (famUles) ISO 

Discovery    (children) 700 

Planned  parenthood 340 

People  to  people 600 

Day  care  (children) II  ise 

Adult  literacy 150 

Teacher  aides ~    40 

NYC I.IIIIII  104 

Mainstream  80 

Level  of  Approved  Program,  $527,000. 
Agency  will  be  out  of  funds,  December  1. 

REGION    IV 

Wisconsin 

1.  Fond  Du  Lac  Area  Ek;onomlc  Oppor- 
tumty  Committee,  Fond  Du  Lac,  Wise. — 
serves  Fond  Du  Lac  County : 

Funding  Level  for  FY  '67.  $104,000. 


Components 


Employees  affected 

Bene- 

Profes-      Nonpro-      ficiaries 
sionals     fessionals 


Full  year  Headstart 

Program  administration. 

NeightKirhood  center 

Daycare 


30 

i 


>  16,000  persons  Iwlow  poverty  level. 
Ohio 

2.  Warren-Trumbull  Council  for  Economic 
Opportunity,  Warren.  Ohio — serves  Trumbull 
County : 

Funding   Level.    $229,000. 


Component 


Employees 


Profes-      Nonpro- 
slonal      fessional 


Beneficiaries 


Program  administration. 
NeighlMrhood  center... 


3 
10 


3 
19 


21,000 
21.000 


3.  Harcatus  Trl-County  Community  Ac- 
tion Organization.  Inc..  New  Philadelphia. 
Ohio:  *^ 

Funding  Level.  $169,000. 
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^ 


Component 

Employets 

Profes-      Nonpro- 
sional      fesswnal 

Beneficiaries 

Program  administration. 
Neighborhood  centers.. 
Legal  services 

1 
3 
2 

5 
9 
4 

11,500 
4.000 
3,000 

Lima-Allen  County  continuing  for  two  weeks 
with  a  skeleton  crew.  There  will  be  monies 


available  to  pay  this  extremely  reduced  staff 
for  a  maximum  of  two  weeks: 


Component 


Staff 


Beneficiaries 


Federal  funds 


Ohio 

4.  Mansfield.  Richland.  Morrow  Counties 
Policy  Commission  of  the  Total  Operation 
Against  Poverty,  Inc.,  Mansfield,  Ohio: 

Funding  Level,  $244,000. 


Legal  services 6 

Program  administration.. 5 

Neighborhood  center 10 

Full  year  Headstart. 26 

All  components 47 


4,000  families  with  incomes  less  than  (3,000 54, 434 

...do 36,298 

...do 51,651 

180  children 25,661 

4,000  families  with  incomes  less  than  $3,000;  180  160,  CM 
children. 


Component 


Employees 


Profes-      Nonpro- 
sionals     fessionals 


Bene- 
ficiaries 


Program  administration 3  3  30,000 

Neighborhood  center 5  9  30.000 

Family  planning 1  3  30.000 

Headstart 44  41  1 350 

■  Children. 

Programs  that  have  run  out  of  money: 
Minnesota 

1.  Ramsey  County  Citizens  Committee  for 
Economic  Opportunity,  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota: 

Funding  Level,  $156,369. 

Component:  adult  education 

Employees : 

Professional   4 

Nonprofessional 

Beneficiaries,  24. 

This  program,  under  normal  circumstances, 
would  have  l>een  extended  for  60  days  In  or- 
der to  give  the  group  an  opportunity  to  find 
other  sources  of  funds  to  continue. 

2.  Five  CAP,  Michigan,  Baldwin,  Mich- 
igan— serving  Manistee,  Mason,  Lake  and 
Newago  Counties: 

Funding  Level,  $195,000. 

Components:  program  administration 

Employees,  8. 

Beneficiaries,  18. 

All  employees  except  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  program  has  been  picked  up  by  com- 
prehensive Health  grant  funds. 

3.  Summit  County  Community  Action 
Council,  Akron,  Ohio — serves  Siunmlt  Coun- 
ty: 

Funding  Level,  $1,553,000. 


REGION  V 

Community  Action  Agencies  which  will 
close  down  by  December  1,  1967  due  to  lack 
of  funds: 

1.  Benton  County  Economic  Opportunity 
Community,  Action  Program,  Inc..  202  North 
East  Second,  P.O.  Box  60,  BentonvlUe,  Ar- 
kansas 72712: 

Annualized  Level  of  Approved  Program, 
$131,000. 


Component 

Employees 

Bene- 
ficiaries 

Profes-      Nonpro- 
sionals     fessionals 

Program  administration 

Summer  Headstart    

3              0 
8               8 
6               8 

21.890 
96 

Full  year  Headstart 

70 

2.  Jefferson  and  Love  Counties  Community 
Action  Foundation,  Inc.,  200  West  Main 
Street,  First  National  Bank  Building,  Mari- 
etta, Oklahoma  73448: 

Annualized  Level  of  Approved  Program. 
$125,000. 


Component 


Employees 


Profes-      Nonpro- 
sionals     fessionals 


Bene- 
ficiaries 


Program  administration 

Headstart  day  care  centers. 


1 
18 


14,054 
204 


3.  Rusk-Cherokee  Comm\inlty  Action  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  1820  Highway  79,  P.O.  Box  1107, 
Henderson,  Texas  75652: 

Annualized  Level  of  Approved  Program, 
$234,000. 


Component 


Employees 


Benefi- 

Profes-    Nonprofes-    ciaries 
sionals       sionals 


Components 


Employees       Beneficiaries 


Foster  grandparents 22 

Program  administration 14 

Neighborhood  centers 44 

Tutorial  program 35 

Headstart 98 


7.000 


903 


The  Headstart  component  ran  out  of  funds 
and  the  County  Board  of  Education  voted 
them  $13,000  to  continue  their  operations. 

4.  Mobilization  of  Economic  Resources, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota: 

Funding  Level,  $335,000. 
Component:   Pilot  Neighborhood  Center. 
Employees,  24. 

The  Urban  Coalition  picked  up  the  cost  of 
operations  through  November  30.  1967. 

5.  Dickinson-Iron  Community  Action 
Agency,  Iron  River,  Michigan: 

Employees  on  half-time  basis  in  order  to 
conserve  funds.  Will  run  out  November  30. 

Funding  Level.  $87,000. 

Components:  Program  Administration, 
Dental  Services  and  Education.  Communica- 
tion &  Counseling. 

Beneficiaries.  2.830  families  below  poverty 
level. 

6.  The    Community     Action    Council    of 


Program  administration 3  1  30,293 

Housing 13,848 

Consumer  action 1  2  3,125 

Manpower 1  0  3,000 

Summer  Headstart 22  31  184 

Summer  Headstart 2  3  15 

Daycare 5  6  60 

Neigtiborhood  Improvement 

Center 1  4  31,000 


REGION   VI 

Revised  and  upxlated  list  of  CAAs  without 
money — through  Dec.  8. 

The  following  CAAs  are  now  or  will  be  out 
of  money  by  December  8. 

Colorado 

1.  Southwest  Colorado  Community  Action 
Program,  Durango,  Colorado: 

Annualized  LAP,  $281,000. 


Component 


Employees        Beneficiaries 


C.4A 6 

Neighborhood  centers 10 

Headstart 40 

^  

Total 56 


SOO 

190 


690 


Now  operating  with  volunteers. 
2.  Fremont    County    Community    Action, 
Inc.,  Canon  City,  Colorado: 
Annualized  LAP,  $112,000. 


Component 


Employees        Beneficiaries 


C.  «A 

4 

6 

20 

Neighborhood  centers 

Headstart 

300 
100 

Total 

30 

400 

Now  operating  with  volunteers,  will  close 
down  December  8. 

3.  Mesa  County  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil. Grand  Junction.  Colorado: 

Annualized  LAP.  $236,000. 


Component 


Employees       Beneficiaries 


C.AA 6 

Neighborhood  centers 6 

Headstart 22 

ToUl 34 


300 
120 


420 


Now  op)eratlng  with  volunteers. 
4.  Conejos-Costlllo  Community  Action  As- 
sociation. San  Luis.  Colorado: 
Annualized  LAP.  $218,000. 


Component 


Employees       Beneficiaries 


C,4A 

7 

40 

Headstort 

100 

Total 

47 

100 

Now  operating  with  volunteers;  will  close 
down  on  November  30. 

5.  Poudre  Thompson  Community  Action 
Program,  Loveland.  Colorado: 

Annualized  LAP.  $142,000. 


Component 


Employoes      Beneficiaries 


C.&A 

6 

18 

Headstart 

60 

Total 

24 

60 

Will  close  doors  first  week  In  December. 

Montana 
1.  Hill    County   Community   Action.   Inc., 
Havre.  Montana: 
Annualized  LAP.  $126,000. 


C. 


Component 


Employees      Benaficiarios 


C.  *A 3 

Headstart 12 

Total 15 


75 


75 


Will  run  out  of  money  December  1. 

Head  Start  will  close.  Central  Administra- 
tion— Including  Neighborhood  Aides — ^wUl 
run  with  volunteers. 
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South  Dakota 

1.  Northeast  South  Dakota  Community  Ac- 
tion Program.  Slsaeton.  South  Dakota: 

Annualized  LAP,  $154,000. 
Ck>mponent:   C&A,  Employees,  3. 
Will  close  doors  December  8. 

2.  Southeast  South  Dakota  Ccmmunlty  Ac- 
tion Agency,  Sioux  Palls,  South  Dakota: 

Annualized  LAP.  912,000. 
Component:   C&A,  Employees,  17. 
Will  close  doors  December  8. 

Utah 

1.  Southeastern  Utah  Community  Action 
Program,  Price,  Utah: 

Annualized  LAP,  $346,000. 


Component  EmployMS       BeneficMriM 

C.  &  A.  and  neighborhood  out- 
reach center 10  

Headstart 39  160 

Total 49  160 

Will  run  out  of  money  for  C&A  on  Decem- 
ber 8;  Head  Start  will  continue  operations. 
BECioN  vn 

Grantees  that  will  have  to  close  down  due 
to  lack  of  funds  during  the  period  October 
24  to  November  23. 

1.  Shasta  County  CA  Project.  2225  Cliff 
Drive,  Redding,  California : 

Funding  Level,  $232,790. 


Components 


Employees 


Homemaker  services 

Family  counseling 

Remedial  reading. 

C.  i  A.  (CD  component)  (beneficiaries,  10,000). 

Headstart  (full  year)  (beneficiaries.  150) 

Headstait  (summer)  (beneficiaries.  100) 

Total 


Professionals 

Nonprofes- 

sionals 

0         1 

4 

13 

3 

5.5         1 

9 

24 

Level  of 
funding 


$82,086 

116.774 
33.930 


33 


45.5 


2.  EYOA — Los  Angeles.  California: 
Funding  Level.  $2,455,326. 
Component:   Full  Year  Head  Start   (7,245 

Beneficiaries) : 

Employees : 

Professional   155 

Nonprofessional    1,346 

Problem:  EYOA  does  not  have  sufBcient 
Head  Start  funds;  they  cannot  borrow  from 
versatile  funds  since  they  have  only  one 
month's  funds  to  carry  them  until  December 
31.  The  State  of  California  owes  EYOA 
$800,000  for  a  program  they  ran  for  the  State 
and  were  not  re-imbursed.  If  these  funds  are 
paid  to  EYOA  prior  to  December  1.  they  will 
be  able  to  continue  through  December  15. 

3.  Cochise,  Arizona: 
Funding  Level,  $303,000. 

Component :  Versatile  Programs — This  CAA 
will  be  out  of  money  as  of  November  30,  for 
all  versatile  programs.  They  will  have  a  $1,000 
balance  in  their  versatile  account  as  of  No- 
vember 31.  Seven  professionals  and  seven 
non-professionals  will  be  effected. 

4.  Mohave  Coimty  Area  Development 
Council.   Arizona: 

Level  of  Funding,  $223,000. 

Component:  This  CAA  will  run  out  of 
versatile  funds  on  November  31.  The  Regional 
Office  gave  them  permission  to  borrow  against 
their  Head  Start  funds,  prior  to  the  Head- 
quarters directive.  Two  professionals  and  5 
non-professionals  wUl  be  effected  if  the 
CAA   Is  closed  down. 

5.  Los  Angeles — Comprehensive  Health 
Services  Program  in  Watts: 

Grantee:  U.S.C.  School  of  Medicine,  2.4 
level  of  funding.  100  non-professional  em- 
ployees,  30,000   beneficiaries. 

Outof  funds:  11/30/87. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  936)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  to  the 


immediate  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  936,  which  provides  for  an 
extension  of  the  authority  in  the  orig- 
inal continuing  resolution.  Public  Law 
90-38,  which  was  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  June  ■      1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 
936,  a  joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  which  w£is 
read  twice  by  title. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  House 
Joint  Resolution  936  provides  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  existing  authority  until 
December  2,  1967. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
major  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  are  being  financed  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  continuing  resolution — 
namely,  programs  of  the  OfHce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  and  foreign  assist- 
ance programs. 

All  authority  under  the  existing  con- 
tinuing resolution  terminated  on  Novem- 
ber 9,  and  the  affected  agencies  have  been 
without  obligational  authority  since  that 
time. 

An  extension  of  the  existing  authority 
until  December  2  will  accomplish  the 
following : 

First.  Provide  funds  to  provide  full 
payment  to  Federal  employees  affected 
for  the  pay  period  which  ended  on 
November  18.  These  employees  are  being 
paid  for  work  performed  through  Novem- 
ber 9  only,  but  should  be  receiving  their 
pay  for  work  already  performed  for  the 
days  November  10  through  18. 

Second.  Provide  funds  for  full  pay  to 
these  employees  for  the  pay  period  No- 
vember 19  through  December  2,  which 
will  be  paid  on  December  12. 

Third.  Provide  authority  to  Incur  ob- 
ligations for  programs  from  the  time  the 
President  approves  the  resolution 
through  December  2. 

This  morning,  during  the  committee's 
consideration  of  the  foreign  assistance 
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appropriation  bill,  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  inclusion  of  a  provision  in 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  continue  the  au- 
thority under  the  existing  continuing 
resolution  until  December  2— the  same 
date  as  provided  for  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  936. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  give  its  immediate  approval 
to  this  resolution  in  order  that  those 
agencies  for  which  appropriations  have 
not  been  enacted  can  meet  their  pay- 
rolls and  incur  pressing  obligations  for 
the  continuation  of  their  programs 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  congratu- 
late  our  distinguished  chairman.  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations this  morning,  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  added  an  amendment  extending 
the  time  period  from  November  9  to  Ete- 
cember  2  in  order  to  cover  two  paydays. 
It  came  to  our  attention  that  many  of 
these  people  who  are  still  working  are 
not  being  paid;  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion had  offered  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments as  advances  to  those  employees, 
which  I  think  would  have  been  a  bad 
reflection  upon  us.  For  that  reason,  we 
added  a  provision  in  the  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  the  House  had  already  passed 
the  joint  resolution,  which  is  the  joint 
resolution  before  us  now,  as  explained  by 
our  distinguished  chairman. 

I  would  hope  the  joint  resolution  could 
have  immediate  consideration.  I  would 
hope  we  could  pass  it  this  afternoon  so 
that  at  least  these  people  would  be  paid 
up  to  December  2. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  would 
like  to  add  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  had  to  say 
that  this  measure  was  approved  imani- 
mously  by  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  this  morning.  The  amend- 
ment was  exactly  the  same  as  this.  I. 
too,  believe  it  should  be  passed  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  Join  with  our  colleagues 
thoroughly  in  congratulating  our  chair- 
man. It  is  essential  that  our  President 
sign  this  measure  immediately.  Other- 
wise it  will  not  have  the  effect  of  looking 
after  those  who  need  to  be  looked  after. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  this  measure  came  here 
as  a  House  resolution  already  passed, 
meaning  that  when  the  Senate  approves 
this  resolution  and  It  goes  to  the  Presi- 
dent— and  I  hope  he  will  sign  it  tonight— 
we  will  not  only  have  employees  being 
paid  for  two  payroll  periods,  but  we  will 
also  have  a  few  days  left  In  which  con- 
tracts can  be  made  so  that  people  who 
are  not  Federal  employees,  but  who  are 
working  in  Federal  programs — as  is  the 
case  with  about  15,000  citizens  under 
OEO  programs — can  be  contracted  for 
and  the  woilt  done  under  them  can  be 
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paid  for.  In  some  instances,  this  work 
has  already  been  stopped.  In  other  in- 
stances, it  has  been  half  paid  for.  In  some 
instances,  it  has  been  paid  for,  by  local 
units  of  government  or  local  interests. 

By  all  means,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
approve  the  resolution  exactly  as  it  is 
and  let  it  go  to  the  President  as  it  is, 
with  the  express  request  that  he  sign  it 
tonight,  so  as  to  give  the  agencies  some 
time  to  obligate  themselves,  to  cover 
these  people  who  are  not  strictly  Federal 
employees,  but  who  are  working  In 
various  Federal  programs. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  and  hope 
his  measure  will  be  Immediately  ao- 
proved. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  comment? 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  take  it  the 
joint  resolution  will  provide  paychecks 
for  people  who  went  without  pay  in  the 
last  pay  period.  Before  we  do,  let  me  say 
those  people  will  never  forget  it.  We  had 
better  not.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about 
the  President's  signing  It  as  soon  as  It 
gets  to  him.  The  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress should  cry  out.  How  can  we  ever 
avoid  this  happening  again,  even  if  it  did 
not  apply  to  people  engaged  in  the  war 
on  poverty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
was  read  the  third  time  by  title. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  should  be  said  the  previous  resolution, 
which  was  attached  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  bill,  and  which  was  at  once 
approved  by  the  House  conferees,  was 
the  maximum  that  could  be  attained  at 
that  time,  and  nobody  in  the  Senate  is 
in  any  sense  to  be  blamed  for  anything 
that  occurred  from  It.  To  the  contrary.  It 
was  a  much  better  break  than  the  em- 
ployees were  getting  prior  to  that  action. 
That  was  absolutely  the  most  that  could 
be  done  at  the  time,  as  I  am  sure  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  conference  commit- 
tee will  bear  out  and  will  approve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  936) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  peissed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  em- 
phasize, on  behalf  of  all  of  us  who  have 
spoken,  that  the  essence  of  making  mean- 
ingful what  has  been  done  a  moment  ago 
on  this  continuing  resolution  is  the 
promptest  possible  signature  by  the 
President.  Otherwise,  the  whole  scheme 
fails,  of  seeking  Justice  for  the  many  peo- 
ple, as  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  has  said,  who  are  working 
without  any  hope  of  compensation.  I 
hope  very  much,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
will  not  be  disappointed  in  the  hope  that 
the  measure  will  be  promptly  signed.  I 


have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  will. 
I  am  sure  the  President  will  do  it 
promptly.  But  I  feel  that  we  all  ought 
to  understand  that  that  Is  what  Is  neces- 
sary immediately. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  that  Senators  would  remain  in  at- 
tendance, because  I  have  an  announce- 
ment to  make  about  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week. 

Mr.  President,  several  Senators  have 
raised  questions  about  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  week. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  we  are  now 
considering  H.R.  7977,  the  so-called 
civilian  pay  raise  bill,  to  which,  of  course. 
Is  tied  legislation  having  to  do  with 
postal  rates. 

We  shall  be  on  this  bill  today  and  at 
least  a  part  of  tomorrow.  Following  that, 
we  will  take  up  the  military  pay  raise 
bill.  After  that.  It  is  anticipated,  time 
permitting,  that  we  will  take  up  HJl. 
6167,  an  act  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
certain  naval  vessel  loans. 

Then  It  is  anticipated  that  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday,  the  Senate  will  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  710, 
H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act.  Because  of  the  fact  that  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  relative  to 
taking  up  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill,  reported  from  the  committee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  this  morning, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  get  to  that  until 
Tuesday  morning  next. 

In  the  meantime,  we  will  try  to  keep 
the  calendar  as  clear  as  possible;  but,  to 
recapitulate,  it  is  anticipated  that  meas- 
ures will  be  considered  In  the  following 
order:  The  civilian  pay  raise  bill,  the 
military  pay  raise  bill,  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  bill,  and  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  be  on  notice  that 
there  mfcy  very  well  be  further  votes  to- 
day, and  that  we  will  remain  In  session 
until  a  reasonably  late  hour  this  eve- 
ning, in  an  attempt  to  move  forward  on 
the  pending  bill. 


ROPER  POLL  ON  RIOTS 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
delighted  to  see  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrunent  Operations  has 
begun  its  hearings  on  recent  riots  in 
American  cities.  In  my  own  continuing 
study  of  this  perplexing  problem  I  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  read  the  October 
Issue  of  the  Public  Pulse  In  Marketing 
and  Public  Opinion  Areas,  published  by 
Roper  Research  Associates.  This  issue 
contained  the  results  of  a  major  study 
of  contemporary  racial  violence  by  the 
Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study  of  Vio- 
lence at  Brandels  University.  I  believe  the 
results  of  this  study  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

This  report  contains  many  interesting 
conclusions,  two  of  which  I  believe  par- 
ticularly commend  themselves  to  Sen- 
ators. The  first  conclusion  is  that  the 


consensus  among  the  Negroes  inter- 
viewed was  that  only  a  small  minority 
of  Negroes  are  In  sympathy  with  the 
riots.  Mr.  President,  in  passing,  let  me 
say  publicly  what  I  said  many  times 
during  those  riots.  Negroes  in  those  riot- 
torn  cities  cannot  be  blamed  for  what 
happened.  Those  who  participated  and 
those  who  supported  the  efforts  of  those 
who  were  Involved  were  In  the  minority 
fringe  group  of  the  Negro  communities. 
The  public  outcry  to  the  contrary  only 
dramatized  the  second  major  conclusion 
of  the  Lemberg  study:  That  the  one 
major  theme  which  dominates  the  pres- 
ent racial  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  the  lack  of  communication  between  the 
races.  This  lack  of  communication  Is  best 
shown  by  the  reported  responses  to  the 
question:  "Do  you  feel  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  Is  doing  too 
much  or  too  little  to  encourage  racial  in- 
tegration?" The  results  were: 
{Answers  in  percent] 

Negroes    Whites 

Too   much 1  34 

Too   little 55  9 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  I  cannot  believe  that  either 
massive  Federal  spending  or  prolifer- 
ating Federal  programs  are  the  ultimate 
solution  for  the  alleviation  of  the  sorrow 
and  tragedy  which  aflUcts  this  country 
because  of  the  present  racial  strife.  The 
greatest — and,  too  often,  overlooked — 
resources  this  coimtry  has  at  Its  com- 
mand today  are  the  compassion,  con- 
cern, and  conmionsense  of  our  citizens. 
These  resources — and  not  the  Federal 
Treasury — must  create  the  fragile  foot- 
bridge to  span  this  abysmal  communica- 
tion gap  if  we  are  to  avoid  continued 
racial  sorrow.  I,  for  one,  believe  these 
great  national  resources  are  equal  to  the 
task. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"What  To  Do  About  Riots,'  pubUshed  In 
the  Public  Pulse  by  Roper  Research  As- 
sociates, Inc.,  for  October  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  To  Do  About  Riots 
(A  survey  of  six  cities) 

The  summer  of  1967  has  left  the  cities  of 
America  a  legacy  of  racial  bitterness  and 
some  big  unanswered  questions.  Why  have 
Negro  ghettos  been  racked  by  rioting  of  un- 
precedented destructlveness?  Why  do  some 
communities  erupt  while  others  sit  out  the 
stunmer  without  incident?  What's  to  stop  It 
from  happening  again? 

Some  answers  emerge  from  a  major  study 
undertaken  by  the  Lemberg  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Violence  at  Brandels  University. 
The  Lemberg  Center,  beaded  by  psychiatrist 
Dr.  John  Spiegel,  was  founded  in  September 
1966  and  took  on  as  its  first  job  a  study  of 
contemporary  racial  violence  As  the  first 
phase  of  the  study,  the  Center  oommlssioned 
Roper  Research  Associates,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation,  to  conduct  a 
survey  of  Negro  and  white  attitudes  in  six 
cities,  three  of  which  had  riots  In  1966  and 
three  of  which  did  not.  (For  details  on  how 
and  where  the  study  was  done,  see  box  on 
page  3.) 

The  resulting  Interviews  with  600  Negroea 
in  each  of  the  paired  cities  shed  searing  light 
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on  race  relations  In  America  today.  The 
answers  are  still  being  statistically  analyzed, 
but  here  are  the  first  bverall  results: 

1.  A  riot  potential  was  found  to  exist  In 
each  of  the  six  cities  In  the  study,  both 
those  which  had  In  fact  had  riots  and  those 
which  had  not.  While  some  of  the  cities 
were  much  closer  to  the  brink  than  others, 
none  was  Immune  to  the  possibility  of  riot. 
When  the  cities  were  ranked  on  a  combina- 
tion of  Indices  of  Negro  discontent.  It  turned 
out  that  the  city  where  Negro  turmoil  was 
at  Its  peak  was  indeed  in  the  riot  column — 
but  that  the  city  where  Negroes  were  least 
disturbed  was  also  a  riot  city.  Obviously.  If 
a  riot  did  break  out  In  the  least  Inflamed 
city,  a  riot  could  break  out  In  any  of  them. 
The  study's  conclusion:  there  is  no  single 
factor  or  combination  of  factors  which  as- 
sures that  a  city  will  be  rtot-free. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  In  all  the  cities 
studied,  Negro  dissatisfaction  exists  at  com- 
biistlble  levels.  This  does  not  mean  rioUng 
is  inevitable  In  all  the  cities.  Rioting  may 
have  occurred  in  the  calmest  city,  but  the 
blame  was  placed  squarely  on  an  Inflamma- 
tory Incident  by  the  residents  sampled.  But 
the  emotional  basis  for  riot  behavior  is  there 
In  each  city. 

Dissatisfaction  is  highest  in  three  cru- 
cial areas:  First.  Negroes  In  the  six  cities 
are  impatient  about  jobs;  an  average  of 
60%  think  the  growth  of  employment  op- 
portunities is  going  too  slowly.  Second,  im- 
patience with  the  opening  up  of  housing  op- 
portunities is  even  closer  to  the  boiling  point; 
an  average  of  76%  feel  efforts  to  provide 
chances  for  Negroes  to  live  where  they  want 
to  are  going  too  slowly.  Third,  equally  im- 
portant as  these  specific  Job  and  housing 
discontents  is  the  high  level  of  general  dis- 
satisfaction—68%— with  local  government 
efforts  to  solve  these  problems.  Large  num- 
bers of  Negroes  in  all  these  cities  are  clear- 
ly disturbed  and  angry,  and  these  feelings 
have  in  them  a  strong  riot  potential. 

Abetting  this  riot  potential  is  an  under- 
lying feeling  among  Negroes — and  to  a  lesser 
extent,  among  whites — that  riots  get  results. 
Although  the  numbers  vary  from  city  to  city, 
sizable  percentages  of  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes agree  that  "riots  have  brought  about 
some  long-delayed  action  by  the  city  govern- 
ments to  help  the  Negro  community."  The 
perceived  benefits  range  from  focusing  at- 
tention on  Negroes'  needs  and  problems  to 
the  more  concrete  steps  of  providing  more 
Jobs  and  better  housing.  A  connection  U 
also  made  by  about  a  third  of  the  whites 
and  more  than  half  of  the  Negroes  between 
riots  and  the  passage  of  civil  rights  laws  by 
Congress.  As  long  as  this  feeling  persists  that 
riots,  however  deplorable,  get  things  done  for 
Negroes,  the  chances  of  further  riots  are 
enhanced. 

2.  A  second  major  finding  of  the  study 
is  that  a  vast  gulf  separates  Negro  and  white 
opinion  on  the  major  Issues  of  race  relations 
today.  In  both  riot  and  non-riot  cities,  the 
races  are  worlds  apart  on  how  things  are 
and  ought  to  be  going  for  the  Negro.  They 
also  take  very  different  views  of  the  causes 
and  remedies  of  riots.  Whites,  by  and  large, 
are  satisfied  with  progress  to  date  In  imple- 
menting Negro  rights.  Asked  about  the 
growth  of  Job  and  housing  opportunities 
for  Negroes,  the  consensus  of  whites  was 
that  the  pace  is  "about  right."  This  white 
complacency  is  in  violent  contrast  with  the 
emotions  expressed  by  most  of  the  Negroes 
interviewed,  which  were  a  clear-cut  cry  that 
action  in  these  crucial  areas  Is  "too  slow!" 
(For  detailed  survey  responses,  see  box  on 
page  3.) 

This  same  sharp  separation  became  evi- 
dent when  the  Interview  went  on  to  explore 
the  subject  of  the  riots.  There  Is  only  a 
single  area  of  agreement  about  the  causes 
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of  the  riots,  and  It  exists  in  only  two  out  of 
the  six  cities:   the  recognition  by  both  Ne- 
groes and  whites  that  bad  living  conditions 
among  Negroes  are  a  major  cause  of  riots. 
Negro-white  consensus,  such  as  it  is,  ends 
there.  Only  a  small  minority  of  whites  in 
most  cities  see  Negro  unemployment  or  lack 
of  equal  Job  opportunities  as  a  significant 
riot-producing  factor.  Yet  a  majority  of  Ne- 
groes see  a  direct  connection  between  Job 
frustrations  and  riot  behavior.  Again,  asked 
about  the  effect  of  raising  Negro  hopes  by 
promises   which  are   then   broken,   twice   as 
many  Negroes  as  whites  see  unkept  promises 
as  an  important  cause  of  riots.  On  the  issue 
of  police  brutality,  the  races  are  even  far- 
ther apart.  Very  few  whites  see  police  bru- 
tality as  a  cause  of  riots;  many  Negroes,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  it  plays  a  major  role. 
The  only  factor  that  whites  do  see  as  a 
major   cause   of   riots    Is    revealing   of    the 
fundamentally  different  views  the  two  races 
have  of  the  riots.  Large  percentages  of  whites 
call  "outsiders  coming  Into  a  city  and  stir- 
ring  up   trouble"   a   major   cause   of   riots, 
while   the   vast  majority  of  Negroes   reject 
this  view.  In  other  words,  while  Negroes  see 
ghetto    violence    as    engendered    by    basic 
forces     and     real     conditions     which     exist 
within  the  Negro  communities,  whites  tend 
to  see  the  riots  as  caused  by  outside  agita- 
tors. Whatever  the  facts  of  the   case,   this 
gulf    In    perceptions    of    what    brings    riots 
about  has  serious  Implications  for  attempts 
to  head  off  future  outbreaks. 

On  the  subject  of  riot  prevention.  Negroes 
and  whites  are  even  farther  apart  than  In 
their  understanding  of  the  causes.  The  vast 
majority  of  Negroes  but  less  than  half  of 
whites  are  in  favor  of  open  housing  laws  as 
a  way  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  riots. 
About  two-thirds  of  Negroes  and  again,  less 
than  half  of  whites  see  a  solution  In  the  re- 
modeling or  replacing  of  slums  with  decent 
housing.  On  the  Job  front.  It  is  encouraging 
that  whites  do  come  out  strongly  in  favor 
of  the  principle  of  equal  Job  opportunities 
for  Negroes.  However,  they  are  much  less 
enthusiastic  about  specific  measures  such  as 
on-the-job  training  by  Industry  and  special 
government  training  programs  for  Negroes. 
On  actions  regarding  the  police,  the  same 
picture  of  conflicting  attitudes  emerges. 
Civilian  review  boards,  favored  overwhelm- 
ingly by  Negroes,  lack  majority  white  sup- 
port. The  only  actions  most  whites  in  the 
six  cities  favor  regarding  the  poUce  are  ac- 
tions to  strengthen  police  power  and  au- 
thority, either  by  giving  Negro  neighbor- 
hoods better  police  protection  or  by  giving 
police  more  power  to  put  down  riots  when 
they  start,  the  latter  meftsure  favored  by 
twice  as  many  whites  as  Negroes. 

Pinal,  rather  touching  evidence  of  the 
lack  of  racial  rapport  comes  from  the  an- 
swers to  this  question,  asked  toward  the  close 
of  the  interview:  "Now  looking  toward  the 
future,  do  you  expect  that  five  years  from 
now  relations  between  Negroes  and  whites  in 
this  community  will  be  more  friendly,  less 
friendly  or  about  the  same?"  Despite  all 
their  disappointments,  at  least  half  of  the 
Negroes  expressed  the  optimistic  belief  that 
relations  will  improve.  But  only  a  third  of 
the  whites  see  the  races  drawing  closer  to- 
gether in  the  immediate  future;  the  white 
consensus  is  that  relations  will  remain 
"about  the  same"  as  now. 

This  racial  distance  was  also  persistently 
evident  In  a  series  of  probing  Interviews 
made  with  opinion  leaders  in  each  city  by 
Dr.  Spiegel  and  his  staff,  in  which  one  theme 
dominated:  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  races.  Dr.  Spiegel's  conclusion: 
whites  simply  are  not  aware  of  how  much 
bitterness  and  frustration  exist  among 
Negro  ghetto-dwellers  today.  This  conununl- 
cation  gap  may  well  be  the  most  serious 
problem  in  race  relations  today. 


In  light  of  this  gap.  it  Is  encouraging  to 

find  that  one  remedial  measure  is  supposed 

by  a  majority  of  both  races.  It  Is  this    "Hm 

Ing  the  mayor  and  other  city  officials  snend 

more  time  in  areas  where  riots  might  break 

out.  and  really  get  to  know  more  about  w^ 

Negroes  are  feeling."  " 

3.    Despite    these    sobering    findings    the 

study  does  offer  some  grounds  for  optimism 

and  suggests  ways  to  work  to  reduce  the  d« 

BlbUlty  of  future  riots.  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  makes  it  clear 

that  riots  are  as  distasteful  to  most  Negroes 

as  they  are  to  anybody  else.  The  consensus 

among  the  Negroes  interviewed  Is  that  only 

a  small  minority  of  Negroes  are  in  sympathy 

with  riots.  And  when  Negroes  were  asked  to 

select  from  a  list  the  types  of  people  most 

likely  to  get  actively  involved  In  riots,  the 

most  frequently  mentioned  types  were  the 

imemployed    (67%),  hoodlums   (53%).  kids 

looking  for  excitement    (44%).  people  who 

want  an  excuse  to  steal  and  loot  (42%)   and 

agitators  (40%).  Mentioned  rarely  were  civil 

rights   leaders    (13%).   idealists    (7%).  and 

ordinary  people   (8%).  In  other  words,  the 

riots  are  seen  by  Negroes  themselves,  not  as 

legitimate   protests   against   racial    injustice 

and  deprivation,  but  as  the  irresponsible  acts 

of   irresponsible   people  who   happen  to  be 

Negroes. 

It  is  also  clear  that  while  Negro  dissatis- 
faction is  real  and  Intense,  it  has  not  driven 
most  Negroes  to  an  extremist  approach  to 
solving  their  problems.  For  example,  Negroes 
in  most  of  the  six  cities  reject  the  Black 
Power  concept  by  heavy  margins,  and  no- 
where do  its  adherents  number  as  many  as 
a  third  of  the  Negroes  interviewed.  Support 
for  moderate  Negro  organizations  like  the 
Urban  League,  the  NAACP  and  SCLC  Is  high, 
but  an  extremist  group  like  SNCC  falls  to 
get  majority  backing  in  any  of  the  cities 
surveyed.  As  far  as  specific  measures  are 
concerned,  the  vast  majority  of  Negroes  ask 
only  equal  treatment  and  reject,  for  example, 
the  approach  of  preferential  hiring  and  pro- 
motion to  compensate  for  the  inequities  of 
the  past.  Extremist  propaganda  to  the  con- 
trary, most  Negroes  are  still  willing  to  play 
by  the  rules.  What  they  do  ask,  and  urgently, 
is  that  the  rules  be  used  to  hasten  and  not 
to  block  their  long-awaited  entrance  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 

Perhaps  the  other  most  hopeful  finding 
of  the  study  is  that  when  Negroes  have  a 
feeling  that  efforts  are  being  made  to  Im- 
prove conditions,  they  respond  positively, 
even  though  they  know  that  the  problems 
remain.  The  factor  most  closely  correlated 
with  the  level  of  Negro  discontent  In  any 
given  city  Is  the  degree  of  impatience  with 
city  government  efforts  to  encourage  racial 
integration.  When  Negroes  feel  the  city  Is 
doing  less  than  It  can  and  should,  they  tend 
to  be  impatient  In  all  areas.  When  they  have 
a  sense  that  the  local  government  is  moving 
in  their  behalf,  their  general  level  of  im- 
patience tends  to  be  lower.  However,  most 
Negroes  in  most  cities  feel  that  their  city 
governments  are  falling  short  of  what  they 
could  do  to  advance  Negro  rights.  This  feel- 
ing, more  than  anything  else,  makes  Negro 
ghettoes  tinder  boxes  today. 

There  are  two  obvious  remedies  for  this 
situation;  city  governments  can  do  more,  and 
what  they  are  doing  can  be  better  communi- 
cated. This  Is  the  other  side  of  the  com- 
munications gap.  Just  as  the  facts  of  Negro 
Ufe  and  feeling  need  to  be  gotten  across  to 
whites,  the  message  of  what  is  being  done 
and  attempted  to  remedy  the  Negro's  plight 
needs  to  be  gotten  across  to  Negroes. 

What  is  needed,  of  course.  Is  more  than 
communication.  In  the  crucial  task  of  creat- 
ing more  Jobs,  Industry  can  do  much  more 
than  it  has  done  to  dat«.  And  the  study  sug- 
gests strongly  that  the  key  to  riot  prevention 
Is  in  active  efforU  by  city  leadership  to  im- 
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plement  Negro  rights  and  opportunities.  If  a 
local  government  can  convince  Negroes  that 
it  is  really  trying  to  ameliorate  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  that  beset  them,  the 
riot  potential  of  that  city  should  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced. 

The  findings  of  the  study  foreshadowed 
what  the  summer  of  1967  made  manifest: 
that  even  in  what  seem  ^  be  the  best  of 
cities,  the  conditions  wh»  make  for  riots 
exist  today.  As  if  to  demonmrate  this  finding, 
Boston,  one  of  the  non-riot  «tles,  entered  the 
riot  column  shortly  after  thftsiarey  was  com- 
pleted. But  what  the  study  ako  revealed  were 
some  ways  to  lessen  the  posAlllty  of  future 
urban  violence,  and  to  begii^  to  bridge  the 
enormotis  gap  that  separates  the  races  In 
America  today. 


RESULTS  OP  FTC  CIGARETTE  TESTS 
ON  TAR  AND  NICOTINE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
results  of  the  first  Government  tests 
ranking  cigarette  brands  by  tar  and  nico- 
tine were  received  by  the  Commerce 
Committee  yesterday  morning.  The  ciga- 
rettes were  tested  on  the  smoking  ma- 
chines of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's newly  established  cigarette  testing 
laboratory. 

The  FTC  report  contains  three  charts 
ranking  the  cigarettes  tested,  first,  in  in- 
creasing strength  from  lowest  in  tar  and 
nicotine  to  the  highest;  second,  in  de- 
creasing order  of  strength  from  highest 
in  tar  and  nicotine  to  lowest;  and  third, 
alphabetically  by  brand. 

The  Commerce  Committee  has  been 
looking  forward  to  receiving  this  report 
since  the  Commission's  cigarette  labora- 
tory was  oflacially  opened  last  May,  and 
we  are  particularly  pleased  to  make  this 
data  available  to  the  public.  Since  there 
is  a  substantial  body  of  scientific  opinion 
which  holds  that  the  lower  the  tar  and 
nicotine  content,  the  less  hazardous  the 
cigarette,  this  Information  will  enable  a 
smoker  who  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
give  up  smoking  to  select  the  le«ist 
hazardous  cigarettes  on  the  market.  We 
are  hopeful,  therefore,  that  it  will  re- 


ceive the  widest  possible  circulation.  With 
the  public  health  agencies,  which  share 
with  us  the  desire  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can smoker  will  "choose  his  poison"  only 
after  knowing  fully  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  cigarettes  available  to 
him,  we  are  exploring  with  the  owners 
and  operators  of  supermarkets  and  drug- 
stores, as  well  as  other  sellers  of  ciga- 
rettes, the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
voluntary  program  for  displaying  ciga- 
rette rankings  at  the  point  of  sale.  For 
if  the  rankings  are  readily  visible  where 
purchases  are  made,  they  will  be  of  the 
most  use  and  meaning  to  the  individual 
smoker. 

Hopefully,  the  wide  dissemination  of 
this  information  and  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  its  significance  among  the  smok- 
ing public  will  also  serve  to  channel 
competition  in  the  cigarette  industry 
toward  the  marketing  of  cigarettes  of 
progressively  lower  tar  and  nicotine  con- 
tent. For  such  a  move  would  gradually 
make  these  less-hazardous  cigarettes 
more  widely  available  to  the  American 
public. 

Although  some  tjrpes  of  cigarettes  have 
been  tested  to  butt  lengths  which  differ 
from  the  standard  23-millimeter  butt, 
this  difference  reflects  the  variation  in 
length  of  each  kind  of  cigarette  filter 
and  its  paper  overwrap.  In  every  case  the 
FTC  figures  are  extremely  accurate  in 
answering  the  most  significant  and 
fundamental  question:  What  is  the 
maximum  amoimt  of  tar  and  nicotine 
which  the  average  smoker  would  take 
in  from  each  type  of  cigarette? 

These  FTC  figures  should  speak  for 
themselves,  but  I  want  to  comment 
further  on  them  only  to  observe  that  the 
new  100-millimeter  cigarettes  which 
have  come  on  the  market  during  the  last 
year  represent  a  serious  backward  step. 
These  cigarettes  with  their  added  length 
necessarily  represent  added  tar  and  nico- 
tine and  escalate  the  hazards  of  smoking. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  FTC  cigarette  rankings  and 


the  letter  of  transmittal  appear  in  the 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Report  or  Tab  and  Nicotinb  Content  of 

THE  Smoke  or  59  Vauxtxbs  or  CiOAxnTXS. 

November  20.  1967 

The  Federal  Trade  Oommisslon's  labora- 
tory has  determined  the  tar  (dry  particulate 
matter)  and  total  alkaloid  (reported  as  nico- 
tine) content  of  69  varieUes  of  cigarettes. 
The  laboratory  utilized  the  Cambridge  filter 
method  with  the  following  specifications  as 
set  forth  in  the  Conunlsslon's  announcement 
of  July  31.  1967: 

1.  Smoke  cigarettes  to  a  23  mm.  butt 
length,  or  to  the  length  of  the  filter  and 
overwrap  plus  3  mm.  If  In  excess  of  23  mm., 

2.  Base  results  on  a  test  of  100  cigarettes 
per  brand,  or  type. 

3.  Cigarettes  to  be  tested  will  be  selected 
on  a  random  basis,  as  opposed  to  "weight 
selection", 

4.  Determine  particulate  matter  on  a  "dry" 
basis  employing  the  gas  chromatography 
method  published  by  C.  H.  Sloan  and  B.  J. 
Sublett  In  Tobacco  Science  9,  page  70,  1966, 
as  modified  by  F.  J.  SchiUtz'  and  A.  W. 
Spears'  report~publi»hed  In  Tobacco  Vol.  162, 
No.  24,  page  32.  dated  June  17.  1966,  to  de- 
termine the  moisture  content, 

5.  Determine  and  report  the  "tar"  content 
after  subtracting  moisture  and  alkaloids  (as 
Nicotine)  from  particulate  matter. 

The  samples  used  were  obtained  by  at- 
tempting to  purchase  two  packages  of  each 
variety  of  cigarettes  in  each  of  50  geographi- 
cal locations  throughout  the  country  during 
August,  1967.  All  of  the  varieties  of  cigarettes 
were  not  available  In  each  of  the  50  geo- 
graphical locations;  and  in  the  cases  of 
"Domino"  menthol  85  mm.  and  "Marvels" 
filter  70  mm.  cigarettes  the  purchases  were 
made  from  15  geographical  locations  during 
September,  1967.  The  samples  utilized  In  the 
tests  were  representative  of  the  59  varieties 
of  cigarettes  as  available  throughout  the 
country  at  the  time  of  pxirchase. 

In  the  Interest  of  scientific  accuracy  the 
tar  content  Is  reported  to  the  nearest  1/10 
milligram  and  the  nicotine  content  to  the 
nearest  1/100  millgram,  each  will  appropri- 
ate statistical  values. 

The  results  of  this  analytical  work  are 
shown  In  the  accompanying  tables. 


"TAR"  «  AND  NICOTINE  »  CONTENT  OF  59  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC   CIGARETTES  (SHOWN  IN  DECREASING  ORDER  OF  "TAR"  VALUES) 
|NF— Nonfilter;  F— Filter;  M— Menthol;  HP— Hard  pack;  SP-Sott  pack;  HWP— Hard  wide  pack;  mm.— Millirretersl 


/ 


Name 


Type 


Average 
weight 


Butt 
length  • 
(milli- 
meters) 3 


TPM 
dry's* 


Nicotines* 


Chesterfield NF,  SP(85  mm.).... 

Pall  Mall F,  HWP(95  mm.).... 

Philip  Morris  Com-  N  F,  SP  (85  mm.) 

mander. 

Raleigh NF.  SP(85  mm.).... 

Pall  Mall NF,  SP(85mm.).-.. 

Salem F,  M,  SP  (100  mm.).. 

Winston F.  SP  (100  mm.) 

Lucky  Striks Nf,  SP  (70  mm  ).... 

Kool  NF.  M.  SP  (70  mm.). 

Pall  Mall 


F,  M.  HWP(95mm.)... 


L&M F.  SP  (100  mm). 

L»M F.  M,  SP  (100  mm.] 


Winston. 


F,  M,  SP(100mm.l 


Marllroro F,  M,  SP(85  mm.)... 

Camel NF,  SP(70  men.) 

Kent F.  SP(100mm.) 

Pall  Mall F,  SP  (100  mm.)....: 

Philip  Morris NF,  SP(70  mm.).... 

Chesterfield NF,  SP(70mm.).... 

Do    F,SP(85mm.) 

Pall  Mall F,  M,  SP  (100  mm.). 

Marvels NF,SP(85  mm.).... 

LMckyStrike F,SP(85mm.) 


1. 1977 
1. 1607 
1. 1537 

1.1213 
1. 1257 
1. 3213 
1.3106 
.9707 
.8967 
1.1582 
1.2806 
1.3015 
1.3183 
1.2128 
1. 0261 
1  2388 
1.2336 
.9553 
.9738 
1.0577 
1.2159 
1. 1875 
1. 1170 


23    28.6±0.5    1.54±0.07 

23-25    28.1±1.4    1.58±0.15 

23    28. 1±0.9    1.79±0.06 


23 

23 

27-28 

27-28 

23 

23 

23-25 

26-28 

26-28 

27-28 

27-29 

23 

26-28 

24-28 

23 

23 

26-29 

24-28 

23 

26-28 


27. 8±0.  8 
27.1±1.3 
27. 0±0. 3 
26.7±0.5 
26  4±0. 6 
26. 3±0. 6 
25.9±2.5 
25.6±1.3 
25. 3±0.  4 
25. 2±0. 6 
24.4±0.9 
24. 2±0.  7 
23. 4±0.  5 
23. 1  ±0.6 
22.  7  ±0.9 
22. 7  ±0.8 
22. 4±0. 6 
22. 3±0.  8 
21.  8±0.  7 
21.7±1.0 


1.98±0.07 
1.60±0.09 
l.74±0.07 
1.74±0.07 
1.55±0.05 
1. 84±0. 09 
1.45±0.  U 
1.41±0.09 
1. 44±0. 05 
1.66±0.09 
1.72±0.07 
1.39±a.09 
1.46±0.05 
1.56±0  04 
1.45±0.06 
1.  20±0.  05 
1.16±0. 17 
1.47±0.03 
0.  82±0. 04 
1.33±0.04 


NaT.e 


Type 


Average 
weigtit 


Butt 
length  ■ 
(milli- 
meters)' 


TPM 
dry  '  3  * 


Nicotine-* 


Viceroy F,HP(80mm.) 1.0109 

L&M F,SP(85mm.) 1.0753 

Salem F.  M,  SP  (85  mm.) 1.0914 

Chesterfield F.  MSP(85mm.) 1.0953 


Camel F.  Sl^  (85  mm.). 

VKeroy F,  SP  (85  mm.). 

Marltwro F.  SP  (100  mm.)... 

Winston F.  HP (80  mm.).... 

Raleigh F,  SP(85mm.) 

Lucky  Strike F.  M,  SP  (85  mm). 

Marlboro..   F,  SP(85mm.). 


1.0686 
1.0599 
1.0518 
1. 0388 
1.0517 
1.0855 
1.0454 

Lucky  Strike F,  SP  (100  mm'.) 1.2936 

- 1.0574 

1.0808 

.9960 
1.2975 

.9986 
1.1441 


Sano NF,SP(70mm.). 

Winston F,  SP(85mm.) 

MarltKiro F,  HP(80mm.) 

Tareyton F,SP(100  mm.)... 

Kooi F,  M,  SP(85mm.). 

Philip  Morrh F,  MSP  (85  mm.). 


L&M F,  H^(80mm.) 1.0227 

Lucky  Strike F  M.  SP(100  mm.).  

Philip  Morris F,  SP  (8b  mm.). 


L4M F.  SP(70mm.) 

Tareyton F.  SP(85  mm.) 

Kent F,  SP(85mm.) 


1.2601 
1.1535 
9334 
..1125 
1.0214 


24-25 
26-27 
27-28 
26-28 
26-28 
27-28 
27-29 
23-25 
26-29 
26-28 
27-29 
32-34 
23 
27-28 
27-29 
26-28 
26-28 
27-29 
24-28 
32-34 
27-30 
23-25 
25-29 
26-2< 


21. 4±0. 7 
21.3±0.4 
21. 1±1. 1 
21. 0±0.  8 
21. 0±O.  7 
21.0±0.5 
20.9±0.6 
2O.8±0.6 
20. 8±0.  4 
20.  7  ±0.8 
20. 7±0. 4 
20.6±a6 
20. 5±0. 7 
20.4±0.5 
20. 4±a  4 
20. 2±0. 4 
2a  2  ±0.3 
20.0±0.6 
19. 4  ±0.7 
19. 4  ±0.5 
18.9±0.5 
18. 5±0. 5 
17.5±0.6 
17.4±0.4 


1.43±a09 
1. 15±0.09 
1.36±0.04 
1. 19±0. 11 
1. 26±0. 05 
1.43dr0.09 
1.38±a06 
1. 22±0. 09 
1.  53±0. 08 
1.22±0.03 
1.41±0.05 
1.28±0.03 
0. 6I±0.  03 
1.29db0.05 
1.34±0.05 
1.23  ±0.06 
1.56±ail 
1.  ;8±0. 08 
1.06db0.05 
1.03  ±0.07 
1.29  ±0.07 
0.93  ±0.08 
1.07  ±0.04 
1.09±a03 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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"TAR"  '  AND  NICOTINE  =  CONTENT  OF  59  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGAREHES  (SHOWN  IN  DECREASING  ORDER  OF  "TAR"  VALUES)-Contlnu«Kl 


Name 


Type 


Average 
weight 


Butt 

length  > 
(milli- 
meters)' 


TPM 
dry  1 3  < 


Nicotine  >  * 


Parliament F,  SP(85mm.) 1.0990 

Do       F,  HP(80mm.) 1.0264 

Domino. F,  M.  SP(85  mm.) 1.1572 

KingSano F,  MSP(85mm.) 1.3277 

Do F,  SP(85mm.) 1.3022 

True F,  SP(85mm.) 1.0929 

Do F,  M.  SP (85  mm.) 1.0664 


29-34 
27-32 
23-25 
27-29 
27-29 
32-34 
32-34 


16.  lTtO.4 

lS.8dr0.4 

15.0±0.9 
13.  8±0.  5 
12.9±0.7 
12. 8±0. 4 
12.7±0.5 


1. 05±0. 03 
1.01  ±0.04 
0.71  ±0.05 
0. 42±0.  02 
0. 38±0. 03 
0. 65±0.  05 
0.68±0.04 


Name 


Type 


Average 
weight 


Butt 
length  ' 
(milli- 
meters)! 


TPM 
dry  1  n 


Nicotine  >< 


Duke  of  Ourhrni F,  SP(85mm.) 


„       _,  --      ,-    ,- , 1.1934 

Cascade F,  MSP(85mm.) 1.1436 


Carlton F,  SI*  (85  mm). 

Marvels F,  SP(85mm.). 

Do F,  SP(70mm.) 


1.0969 
1.1317 
.9467 


32-34 
26-28 
32-34 
28-29 
27-29 


10. 4±0. 6 
7. 8±0. 4 
7.2±0.9 
6.4±0.7 
3.9±0.5 


0.38±0.03 
0.27  ±0.01 
O.5O±0.05 
0.22±a02 
O.12±a.02 


"TAR"'  AND  NICOTINE!  CONTENT  OF  59  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES  (SHOWN  IN  INCREASING  ORDER  OF  "TAR" 


VALUES) 


Marvels F,  SP  (70  mm.). 


F,  SP(85mm.).... 
F,  SP(85mm.)... 
F,  M,  SP(85mm.). 
F.  SP(85mm.).... 
F.  M,  SP (85  mm). 


Do 

Carlton 

Cascade 

Duke  ot  Ourtiam.. 
True 

Do F,  SP(85"mm.) 

KingSano F,  SP(85  mm.).... 

Do F,  M,  SP  (85  mm.) 

Domino F.  M,  SP(85mm.). 

Parliament F,  H  P  (80  mm.). . . 

Do F,  SP(85mm.).... 

Kent F,  SP(85mm.).... 

Tareyton F.  SP  (85  mm.).... 

LAM F, 

Philip  Morris F, 

Lucky  Strike F, 

L»M F, 

Philip  Morris F, 

Kool F,  m;  SP  (85  mm.) 

Tareyton F.  SP(100  mm.).. 

Marlboro F,  HP(80  mm.)... 

Winston F.SP(85  mm.).... 

Sano NF,  SP(70mm.).. 

Lucky  Strike F,  SP(100  mm.)... 

Marll)oro F,  SP(85  mm.).... 

Lucky  Strike F.  M,  SP  (85  mm.) 

Raleigh F,  SP(85  mm.).... 

Winston F,  HP(80mm.)... 

Marlboro F.  SP  (100  mm.)... 


SP(70mm.) 

SP(85  mm.) 

M^  SP  (100  mm.). 

HP  (80  mm.) 

M,  SP(85mm.).. 


0.9467 
1.1317 
1.0969 
1.1436 
1. 1934 
1.0664 
1.0929 
1.  3022 
1.3277 
1. 1572 
1.0264 
1.0990 
1.0214 
1.1125 
.9334 
1. 1535 
1.2601 
1.0227 
1.1441 
.9986 
1.2975 
.9960 
1.0808 
1.  0574 
1.2986 
1.0454 
1.0855 
1.0517 
1.0388 
1.0518 


27-29 
28-29 
32-34 
26-28 
32-34 
32-34 
32-34 
27-29 
27-29 
23-25 
27-32 
29-34 
26-28 
25-29 
23-25 
27  30 
32  34 
24-28 
27.29 
26-28 
26  28 
27-29 
27-28 
23 
32-34 
27-29 
26-28 
26-29 
2J-25 
27-29 


3. 9±0.  5 

6.  4±0. 7 
7. 2±0. 9 

7.  8±0.  4 
10.  4±0. 6 
12. 7±0.  5 

12.  8±0.  4 
12.9±0.7 

13.  8±0.  5 
15.0±0.9 
15.  8±0.  4 
16. 1  ±0.4 
17.  4±0.  4 

17.  5±0. 6 

18.  5±0.  5 
18.  9±0.  5 
19. 4±0.  5 
19.4±0.7 
20. 0±0. 6 
20. 2±0. 3 
20.2±0.4 
20. 4±0.  4 
20. 4±0.  5 
20.  5±0. 7 
20. 6±0. 6 
20.  7±0. 4 
20.  7±0.  8 
20.  8±0. 4 
20.  8±0.  6 
20. 9±0. 6 


0. 12±0.  02 
0. 22±0.  02 
0.  50±0.  05 
0.  27±0. 01 
0. 38±0. 03 
0.68±0.04 
0.65±0.05 
0.  38±0. 03 
0. 42±0. 02 

0.  71±0.  05 
1.01  ±0.04 
1.05±0.03 
1.09±0.03 
1.07  ±0.04 
0. 93±0.  08 

1.  29±0.  07 
1.03±0.07 
1.  06±0.  05 
1.28±0.08 
1.56±0. 11 
1.23±0.06 
1. 34±0.  05 
1.  29±0.  05 
0.61  ±0.03 
1.28±0.03 
1.41  ±0.05 
1.22±0.03 
1.  53±0.  08 
1.  22±0.  09 
1.  38±0.  06 


Viceroy F,  SP<85mm.) 

Camel F,  SP(85mm.) 

Chesterfield F.  M,  SP(85  mm  ) 

Salem F,  M,  SP(85  mm.).. 

I  «  M F,SP(85  mm.) 

Viceroy F,  HP(80  mm.) 

Lucky  Strike F,  SP(85mm.) 

Marvels NF.  SP(85  mm). ... 

Pall  Mall F.  M.  SPdOOmm.). 

Chesterfield F,  SP(85mm.) 

Do... NF,  SP(70mm.).... 

Philip  Morris NF,  SP(70  mm.). 

Pall  Mall F,  SP(100mm.)      . 

Kent F,  SPdOOmm).  .. 

Camel NF,  SP  (70  mm  ). 

Marlboro '  "'  ""  '"' 

Winston. 

L&M 

L&M 


F.  M,SP(85mm.).. 
F,  M,  SP(100mm.). 
F,  M,  SPdOOmm.). 

F.SPdOCmm.) 

Pall  Mall F,  M  HWP(95mm.) 


Kool 

Lucky  Strike 

Winston 


NF.  M,SP(70mm.). 
NF,  SP(70mm.).... 
F,  SPdOOmm). 


Salem F,  M,  SPdOOmm.) 

Pall  Mall NF,  SP(85mm.)... 

Raleigh NF.  SP  (85  mm.).. . 

Philip  Morris  Com-  NF.  SP  (85  mm.)    . 
mander. 

Pall  Mall F.  HWP(95  mm.)... 

Chesterfield NF,  SP  (85  mm). . . 


1.0599 
1.0686 
1.0953 
1.0914 
1.0753 
1.0109 
1.1170 
1. 1875 
1.  2159 
1.  0577 
.9738 
.9553 
1.  2336 
1.2388 
1.0261 
1.2128 
1.3183 
1.3015 
1.2806 
1.1582 
.8967 
.9707 
1.3106 
1.3213 
1. 1257 
1.1213 
1.1537 

1. 1607 
1. 1977 


27  28 
26  28 

26  28 
27-28 
26-27 
24  25 
26-28 

23 
24-28 
26-29 

23 

23 
24  28 
26-28 

23 

27  29 
27-28 
26-28 
26-28 
23  25 

23 
23 
27  28 
27  28 
23 
23 
?3 


21. 0±0. 5 
21. 0±0. 7 
21.0±0.8 
21.1±1. 1 
21.3±0.4 
21.4±0.7 
21.7±1.0 
21. 8±0.  7 
22.  3±0. 8 
22.  4±0. 6 

22.  7±0.  8 
22.7±0.9 
23. 1  ±0.6 

23.  4±0.  5 

24.  2±0.  7 

24.  4±0. 9 
25. 2±0. 6 

25.  3±0. 4 
25.6±1.3 
25.9±2.5 
26. 3±0. 6 

26.  *±0. 6 
26. 7±0.  5 

27.  0±0. 3 
27. 1±1.3 
27.  8±0. 8 
28. 1  ±0.9 


1.43±0.0} 
1.26±0.05 
1.19±0.11 
1. 36±0. 04 
1.15±C.09 
1.43±C.I)9 
1.33±G.04 
0. 82  ±0. 04 
1.47±0.03 
1. 16±0. 17 
1.20±0.D5 
1.45±C.06 
1.56  ±0.04 
1.46±0.0S 
1.39±0.09 
l.72±0.07 
1.66±0.09 
1.44±0.05 
1.41±0.09 
1.45±0.11 
1. 84±0. 09 
1.55±0.05 
1.  74±0. 07 
1.74±0.07 
1. 60±0. 09 
1.93±0.07 
1.79^:0.06 


23  25    28.1±1.4    1.58±ai5 
23    28.6±0.5    1.54±0.a7 


•TAR"  1  AND  NICOTINE-  CONTENT  OF  59  VARIETIES  OF  DOMESTIC  CIGARETTES  (SHOWN  IN  ALPHABETICAL  ORDER) 


Camel NF.  SP  (70  mm.) 

Do F,  SP(85mm.) 

Carlton.. F,  SP(85  mm.) 

Cascade.     - F.  M.  SP(85  mm.)  .... 

Chesterfield NF,  SP(70mm.) 

Do NF,$P(85mm.) 

Do F.  SP(85mm.) 

Do. F,  M.SP(85mm.) 

Domino F,  M  SP(85  mm.) 

Duke  of  Durham F,  SP(85mm.) 

Kent      F.SP(85mm) 

Do F,  SPdOOmm.) 

King  Sano F,  SP  (85  mm.) 

Do F.  M,SP(85mm.) 

Kool   NF.  M.  SP(70mm.).. 

Do F,  M.SP(85mm.) 

L4M F,  SP(70mm.) 

Do F.  HP(80mm.) 

Do F,  SP(85mm.) 

Do F,  SPdOOmm.) 

Do F.  M,  SPdOOmm.).... 

Lucky  Strike NF,  SP(70mm.) 

Do F,  SP(85mm.) 

Do F,  M.  SP(85mm.) 

Do F,  SPdOO  mm.) 

Do F.  M  SPdOOmm.).... 


Marlboro 

Do. 


F;H^(80mm.)..;. 
F,  SP  (85  mm.). 


Do F,  SP  (100  mm.). 


Do. 


F.  M,  SP(8Smm.). 


1.0261 
1.0686 
1.0969 
1. 1436 

.9738 
1. 1977 
1. 0577 
1.0953 
1. 1572 
1.1934 
1.0214 
1.2388 
1.3022 
1.3277 

.8967 

.9986 

.9334 
1.0227 
1.0753 
1.2806 
1.3015 

.9707 
1.1170 
1.0855 
1.2986 
1. 2601 

.9960 
1.0454 
1.0518 
1.2128 


23 
26-28 
32-34 
26-28 

23 

23 
26-29 
26-28 
23-25 
32-34 
26  28 
26-28 
27-29 
27-29 

23 
26-28 
23-25 
24-28 
26-27 
26-28 
26-28 

23 
26-28 
26-28 
32-34 
32-34 
27-29 
27-29 
27-29 
27-29 


24. 2±0.  7 
21.0±0.  7 
7.  2±0.  9 
7.  8±0.  4 
22.  7±0.  8 
28. 6±0.  5 
22. 4±0. 6 
21.0±0.8 
15.0±0.9 
10. 4±0. 6 
17.4±0.4 
23. 4±0.  5 
12.9±0.7 
13. 8±0.  5 
26.  3±0.  6 
20.  2±0.  3 
18.  5±0.  5 
19. 4±0.  7 
21. 3±0.  4 
25.6±1.3 
25.  3±0.  4 
26.4±0.6 
21.7±1.0 
20.  7±0.  8 
20. 6±0. 6 
19. 4±0.  5 
20. 4±0.  4 
20.  7±0.  4 
20.9±0.6 
24. 4±0. 9 


1.39±0.09 
1.26±0.05 
0.  50±0.  05 

0.  27±0.  01 
1.20±0.05 
1.54±0.07 
1. 16±0.  17 

1.  19±0.  11 
0.71  ±0.05 
0.  38±0.  03 
1.09±0.03 
1.46±0.05 

0.  38±0.  03 
0. 42±0. 02 

1.  84±0.  09 
1.56±0.  11 
0. 93±0.  08 
1.  06±0.  05 
1.15±0.09 
1.41±0.09 
1.44±0.05 
1.  55±0.  05 
1.33±0.04 
1.22  ±0.03 
1. 28±0. 03 
1.  03±0.  07 
1.34±0.05 
1.41  ±0.05 
1.38±0.06 
1.  72±0. 07 


I  TPM  dry  (far)— Total  partKulate  matter  less  nkotine  and  water. 
3  Total  alkak>Ms  reported  as  nicotine. 


Marvels F,  SP(70mm.) 

Do NF,SP(85mm.).... 

Do F,  SP(85mm.) 

Pall  Mall NF,  SP(85mm.). 

Do F,  HWP(95mm.).... 

Do F,  SPdOOmm.) 

Do F,  M,  HWP(95mm.). 

Do F,  M,  SPdOOmm.).. 

Parliament F,  HP  (80  mm.) 

Do F,  SP,  (85  mm.) 

Philip  Morris NF,  SP  (70  mm.) 

Philip  Morris  Com-  NF,  SP  (85  mm.) 

mander. 

Philip  Morris F,  SP(85  mm.) 

Do F,  M,  SP  (85  mm.).... 

Raleigh NF,$P(85mm.) 

Do F.  SP(85mm.) 

Salem F,  M,  SP(85  mm.).... 

Do F,M,  SPdOOmm.)... 

Sano NF,  SP(70mm.) 

Tareyton F,  SP(85  mm.) 

,     Do F,  SPdOOmm.) 

True F,  SP(85mm.) 

,.     Do F,  M,SP(85mm.).... 

Viceroy F,  HP  (80  mm.) 

Do F.SP(85  mm.) 

Winston F,  HP(80mm.) 

Do F.SP(85mm.) 

Do F.SPOOOmm.) 

Do F,M,  SPdOOmm.)... 


0. 9467 
1. 1875 
1.1317 
1. 1257 
1. 1607 
1.  2336 
1. 1582 
1.2159 
1.0264 
1.0990 
.9553 
1.1537 

1.1535 
1.1441 
1. 1213 
1.0517 
1.0914 
1.3213 
1.0574 
1.1125 
1.2975 
1.0929 
1.0664 
1.0109 
1.0599 
1.0388 
1.0808 
1.3106 
1.3183 


27-29 

23 

28-29 

23 

23-25 

24-28 

23-25 

24-28 

27-32 

29-34 

23 

23 

27-30 
27-29 

23 
26  29 
27-28 
27-28 

23 
25-29 
26-28 
32-34 
32-34 
24-25 
27-28 
23-25 
27-28 
27-28 
27-28 


3.9±0.5 
21.8±0.  7 

6.  4±0.  7 
27.1±1.3 
28.1^1.4 
23. 1  ±0.6 
25. 9±2.  5 
22.  3±0. 8 
15.8±0.4 
16. 1±0.4 
22.  7±0.  9 
28.1  ±0.9 

18.9:bO.S 
20.0±0.6 
27. 8±0.  8 
20.  8±0. 4 
21.1±1.1 
27.  0±0.-3 
20.  5±0. 7 
17.5±0.6 
20.  2±0. 4 
12. 8±0. 4 
12.  7±0.  5 
21.4±0.7 
21.0±0.5 
20.8±0.6 
20.  4±0.  5 
26. 7  ±0.5 
25. 2  ±0.6 


0. 12*^).  Oi 
0.82  ±0.04 
0.22±0.02 
1.60±0.09 
1. 58±0. 15 
I.56±0.04 
1.45±0.11 
1.47±0.03 
1.0l±0.04 
1. 05±0. 03 
1.45±0.06 
1.79drO.0l 

1. 29±0. 07 
1.28±a08 
1.98±0.07 
1.  53±0.  OS 
1.36±0.04 
1.74±0.07 
0.61  ±0.03 
1.07  ±0.94 
1. 23±0.  G( 
0.65±0.05 
0.68±0.04 
1.43±0.09 
1.43±0.09 
1.22±O.09 
1.29±0.05 
1. 74±0. 07 
1.66±aOI 


>  Range  used  lor  butt  length  because  of  variance  of  overwrap 
•  Tolerance  shown  is  2  standard  deviatnn  ot  the  mean. 


Fedkhal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Wabren  B.  Magnitson. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  a  report  of  the  tar  and  nicotine  yields  of 
59  varieties  of  cigarettes,  as  determined  by 
tests  recently  conducted  by  the  (Commission's 
laboratory. 

In  order  to  present  realistic  values  for  the 
tar  and  nicotine  to  which  smokers  are  ex- 
posed, the  Commission,  reljrlng  in  part  upon 
the  recommendations  of  scientific  and  medi- 
cal organizations  most  intimately  concerned 
with  the  public  welfare  in  this  matter, 
smoked  the  dgareues  to  a  23  mm.  butt  length 


or  to  the  length  of  the  filter  and  overwrap 
plus  3  mm.  If  in  excess  of  23  mm. 

Chairman  Dixon  and  Commissioner  iiac- 
Intyre  are  of  the  view  that,  because  the  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  its  tests  smoked  the 
cigarettes  to  a  butt  length  of  23  mm.  or  to 
the  length  of  the  filter  and  overwrap  plus  3 
mm.  if  In  excess  of  23  mm.,  the  comparative 
value  of  the  tests  is  doubtful.  In  their  opin- 
ion, this  Is  so  because  of  the  varying  lengths 
of  the  various  filters  on  the  Individual 
brands.  Of  the  69  brands  tested,  only  16 
were  capable  of  being  smoked  to  23  mm.  or  to 
an  average  range  of  between  23  and  24  mm. 
The  butt  lengths  of  the  other  43  brands  tested 
ranged  from  23  mm.  to  an  average  of  between 
32  and  34  mm.  The  butt  lengths  of  only  6 
of  the  56  brands  tested  exceeded  80  mm.  It 


is  the  view  of  cniairman  Dixon  and  Commis- 
sioner Maclntyre  that  for  the  test  results 
to  provide  a  meaningful  basis  for  compari- 
son, all  of  the  cigarettes  should  have  been 
smoked  to  a  30  mm.  butt  length  with  the 
exception  of  the  6  thAt  could  not  have  been 
smoked  any  shorter  than  32  mm. 
By  direction  of  the  Commission. 

Joseph  W.  Shxa, 

Secretary. 

HONEST  VERSUS  ROWDY  DISSENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
heartening  to  read  of  the  action  of  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Indiana,  more  than  14.000  strong. 
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in  presenting  a  letter  with  that  number 
of  signatures  to  Dean  Rusk,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  apologizing  for  the  action 
of  a  vei-y  small  segment  of  the  student 
body  of  that  university  In  disrupting  the 
address  of  Secretary  Rusk  recently  when 
he  spoke  on  the  campus  at  Bloomington, 

Ind. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  given  in 
the  news  media  to  the  account  of  the  dis- 
ruption of  Secretary  Rusk's  address  was 
so  prominent  that  to  leave  the  story  at 
that  point  would  not  do  Justice  to  the 
thousands  of  students  who  were  respect- 
fully listening  to  that  address.  Perhaps 
all  of  the  attentive  students  were  not 
necessarily  agreeing  with  it  in  all  re- 
spects, but  they  were  showing  courtesy  to 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  he  discussed  the 
problems  of  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia. 

I  heard  on  my  radio  the  noise  of  the 
disruption  during  that  address  of  Secre- 
taiy  Rusk,  as  did  untold  thousands  of 
other  Americans.  I  feel  that  we  are  too 
inclined,  upon  hearing  such  a  disturb- 
ance on  radio  or  television,  or  upon  read- 
ing of  it  in  the  newspapers,  to  let  the 
matter  rest.  But,  when  more  than  14,000 
students  write  a  letter  of  apology  to  Sec- 
retai-y  Rusk  for  such  boorish  behavior, 
that  event  being  of  a  less  sensational  na- 
ture, and  consequently  less  prominently 
displayed  in  the  press,  we  are  not  likely 
to  see  it  or  are  apt  to  pass  over  it  quickly. 
Hence,  an  apology  of  this  nature  does 
not  command  the  degree  of  attention  In 
any  wise  commensurate  with  the  earlier 
stoi-y  which  related  to  that  which  took 
place  in  Bloomington  when  Secretary 
Rusk  spoke  on  the  Indiana  University 
campus. 

I  rise  today  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  fact  that  when  this  sort  of  situa- 
tion occurs,  as  it  did  within  and  on  the 
part  of  a  small  segment  of  the  student 
body  of  the  University  of  Indiana,  a  let- 
ter of  apology  signed  by  more  than  14,000 
University  of  Indiana  students  was 
written  and  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

I  commend  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  students  of  the  University  of  In- 
diana for  their  action  in  this  case.  I  also  • 
commend  the  students  on  the  campuses 
of  literally  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  who  refuse  to  be  involved  in  the 
sort  of  rowdyism  and  discourtesy  ex- 
hibited by  small  minorities  such  as  the 
few  who  demonstrated  at  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. 

I  have  visited  many  campuses  in  the 
last  2  weeks,  among  them  campuses  in 
my  State  and  In  the  neighboring  State 
of  Virginia.  I  have  found  on  these  cam- 
puses many  wholesome  young  people 
who,  although  they  may  not  agree  with 
our  policies  and  efforts  in  Vietnam,  un- 
derstand that  there  are  varying  degrees 
of  dissent.  They  hold  no  truck  with  vio- 
lence or  noisy  demonstration.  They  real- 
ize that  there  is  a  place  for  discussion 
and  debate  and  dissent,  but  they  do  not 
believe  in  destruction  or  discourtesy. 

It  needs  to  be  said  in  this  forum  that, 
by  and  large,  the  young  men  and  women 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Amer- 
ica these  days  are  not  persons  who  in- 
dulge in  rowdyism  or  tactics  of  the  type 


which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  forced        Mr.  BAYH.   Mr.   President,   will  the 

to  endure  at  the  hands  of  a  very  small    Senator  yield? 

number  of  students.  \    Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 


A  few  days  later  at  a  speech  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  in  New  York  City 
the  tactics  used  were  disruptive.  Not  only 
was  the  meeting  disrupted,  but  all  traf- 
fic— cars,  buses,  trucks,  and  the  move- 
ment of  people  in  that  great  city — ^was 
also  disrupted  for  perhaps  2  or  3  hours. 
I  mention  these  cases  today  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween an  honest  and  a  rowdy  dissent. 
And  when  dissent  iias  fallen  into  the 
category  of  the  rowdyism  and  the  de- 
structiveness  which  we  have  seen  and 
sensed,  I  have  spoken  in  defense  of 
Americans  generally  and  especially  of 
our  citizens  who  do  understand  and  who 
do  recognize  good  taste  and  who  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  situa- 
tions of  the  type  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  ''Honest 
Versus  Rowdy  Dissent,"  published  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  November 
24,  1967,  which  sets  forth  with  clarity 
this  situation  which  exists  in  our  country. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Honest  Versus  Rowdy  Dissent 
Large  numbers  of  Americans — whatever 
their  views  on  the  Vietnamese  war— will  have 
cheered  the  letter  of  apology  sent  by  more 
than  14,000  students  of  the  University  of 
Indiana  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk. 
The  students  expressed  regret  at  the  boorish 
behavior  of  antiwar  demonstrators  who  con- 
tinually Interrupted  a  speech  by  Secretary 
Rusk  with  shouts  of  "murderer." 

We  feel  certain  that  there  were  many 
among  these  14,000-odd  signers  who  did  not 
agree  with  all  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
said.  But  their  letter  reaffirmed  what  we 
h?.ve  always  known.  This  Is  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  with  their  Instinctive  desire  for 
moderation  and  fair  play,  believe  that  public 
debate  should  be  carried  on  In  a  civilized, 
restrained  and  grown-up  manner.  Over  and 
over  again,  in  every  walk  of  life,  America  has 
shown  that  It  will  turn  against  those  who 
use  rowdy  or  dictatorial  means  to  suppress 
free  thought  and  free  speech,  who  act.  as 
President  Johnson  said,  like  storm-troopers. 
It  Is  vital  that  there  be  free.  open,  and 
continued  debate  on  so  crucial  a  matter  as 
America's  Vietnamese  policy.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  so  well-known  and  so  persuasive 
that  they  do  not  need  repeating  here.  Any- 
thing, from  any  side,  which  hampers  such 
debate  not  only  hurts  the  United  States 
but.  in  the  end,  will  hurt  the  cause  of  those 
who  do  the  hampering. 

This  was  shown  by  the  widespread  news- 
paper condemnation  of  another  anti-Rusk 
demonstration,  that  was  held  in  New  York 
City  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Secretary  of 
State  spoke  before  the  Foreign  Policy  Asso- 
ciation. Even  newspapers  which  are  severely 
critical  of  the  Secrettu-y's  outlook  on  Viet- 
nam were  scathing  In  their  condemnation  of 
the  violence  and  rowdyhood  which  charac- 
terized the  demonstration. 

The  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  Is  that  such 
tactics,  when  used  in  a  land  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  is  counterproductive. 
They  may  work  off  overheated  feelings,  but 
they  lose  more  friends  than  they  gain.  Many 
reasonable,  thoughtful  persons  have  grave 
doubts  about  the  Administration's  Vietncun- 
ese  policy,  but  many  of  these  sJso  hesitate 
to  voice  them  lest  they  be  Ium()ed  with  those 
whose  actions  tarnish  the  Image  of  honest 
dissent. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  briefly  on 
the  remarks  just  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
associate  myself  with  his  statement  and 
believe  that  his  remarks  are  very  timely. 
I  am  grateful  that  the  Senator  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  obligation  to  set 
the  record  straight  concerning  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  students  throughout  the 
country. 

Those  of  us  who  are  from  Indiana  have 
a  justifiable  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  that  great  university  which 
only  recently  made  the  impossible  come 
true  on  the  gr'diron  and  will  conse- 
quently be  representing  the  Big  Ten  at 
the  Rose  Bowl. 

I  hope  that,  despite  the  glamor  of  the 
Parade  of  Roses,  we  do  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  fine  institution  of 
higher  learning,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country. 

I  would  be  somewhat  less  than  honest 
if  I  did  not  admit  to  some  alarm  and 
shame  at  the  news  reports  out  of  Bloom- 
ington, Ind.,  when  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  spoke  there. 

Since  then,  however,  I  have  had  a 
lengthy  conversation  with  Dr.  Elvis 
Stahr,  the  president  of  the  university, 
who  is  an  outstanding  educator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  He  went  from  West 
Virginia  to  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  correct.  He 
also  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  froin 
West  Virginia,  knows  the  caliber  of  Dr. 
Stahr.  In  my  opinion  Dr.  Stahr  deserves 
a  "star  in  his  crown,"  if  I  may  say  so,  for 
the  excellent  way  in  which  he  has  han- 
dled the  situation. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Record,  that  in  that  great  audi- 
torium, filled  with  some  5.000  students 
to  hear  the  Secretary  of  State,  only  about 
100  students  made  such  bores  of  them- 
selves and  were  so  impolite  as  to  pre- 
vent the  Secretars  of  State  from  having 
the  opportunity  to  fully  present  his  mes- 
sage. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  misconduct 
by  so  few  could  reflect  adversely  not  only 
on  the  5.000  students  who  were  present, 
but  also  on  the  more  than  20.000  students 
who  have  the  good  fortune  of  attending 
the  University  of  Indiana. 

I  only  wish  that  the  student  petition 
presented  later  to  Secretary  Rusk  and 
which  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  had  received  as  much  publicity 
as  that  received  by  the  small  group  of 
rowdy  students.  The  petition  referred  to 
by  the  Senator,  which  was  signed  by  14,- 
000  students,  was  brought  to  Washington 
by  two  student  leaders  and  presented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  country 
is  concerned  today  about  Vietnam.  The 
students  of  America  are  concerned  about 
Vietnam.  They  are  searching  for  answers. 
All  of  us,  regardless  of  age,  are  searching 
for  answers.  No  one  can  say  that  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  even  dissent,  is  to  their 
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discredit.  Indeed,  It  Is  to  their  credit  that 
they  are  searching  for  proper  answers. 

However,  It  is  extremely  important  that 
students,  citizens,  and  public  ofScials 
alike,  while  defending  and  maintaining 
the  right  of  freedom  of  speech,  recognize 
that  this  right  does  not  give  a  small  group 
of  dissenters  the  authority  to  dissent  by 
imposing  their  own  will  by  force  on  other 
citizens  and,  indeed,  as  was  the  case  at 
the  University  of  Indiana,  to  prevent  a 
vast  number  of  other  persons  from  hear- 
ing an  address  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  thank  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  trial  and  difB- 
culty  In  this  Nation's  history,  and  I  think 
the  contribution  the  Senator  has  made 
by  putting  this  Incident  in  proper  per- 
spective is  very  great.  We  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that,  even  though  we  may  have 
differences  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  Na- 
tion governed  by  law  and  not  one  in 
which  a  few  people  can  work  their  will 
and  override  the  rights  of  others  merely 
because  they  have  stronger  muscles  or 
louder  voices. 

Our  problems  today  can  be  solved 
only  by  careful  analysis  and  study  and 
by  thorough  open  discussions. 

This  search  for  the  truth  cannot  oc- 
cur when  a  handful  of  people  are  allowed 
to  create  turmoil.  Such  a  demonstration 
does  not  accurately  represent  the  true 
character  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  having 
brought  up  the  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  the 
thoughts  they  have  just  expressed. 

To  me  there  Is  a  great  lesson  to  be 
learned  in  what  happened  in  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind..  at  the  University  of  Indiana. 
It  is  an  inspiring  experience  to  know  that 
14.000  students  rebelled  against  the  low 
treatment  that  was  accorded  to  a  fel- 
low American  citizen,  and  especially  a 
representative  of  the  Government. 

But  there  is  this  lesson  to  be  learned: 
At  Indiana  State  University  there  was 
definitely  a  prearranged  plot  to  stop 
the  Secretary  of  State  from  speaking. 
Not  usually  do  we  find  evidence  in  exist- 
ence after  a  riot  showing  that  the  riot 
was  centrally  generated  and  provoked. 

Now,  what  were  the  facts  in  Indiana? 
When  the  meeting  was  over,  leaflets  were 
found  in  the  auditorium  advising  the 
participants  in  the  disturbance  how  they 
should  act.  I  have  in  my  office  a  copy 
of  the  newspaper  report  setting  forth  the 
contents  of  the  leaflets.  The  leaflets  told 
these  students.  I  suppose  among  the  100 
who  were  mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana:  "When  you  think  the  Secre- 
tary has  said  something  that  you  are 
not  In  agreement  with,  shout.  "Liar!' 
Shout  'We  don't  believe  it!'  You  can 
judge,  as  the  Secretary  speaks,  whether 
there  Is  an  appropriate  time  to  inter- 
vene. Shout,  'We  will  not  go!  You  lie.' " 
Now,  what  is  the  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  what  happened  at  Indiana?  The 


lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  in  the  Indiana 
demonstration  and  disturbance  and 
shameful  conduct  there  was  a  superior 
force  planning  the  disturbance.  In  my 
judgment,  that  Is  happening  all  over  the 
Nation.  It  will  make  no  difference  to  what 
place  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara 
goes  or  to  what  place  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  goes — the  planners  and  the  design- 
ers of  the  purpose  to  destroy  the  image 
of  our  youth,  the  image  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  v/ill  be  behind  the 
walls,  behind  the  curtains,  pulling  the 
strings;  and  the  Innocent  young  students 
will  be  acting  and  not  knowing  who  is  in 
the  background. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  for  discussing  this  subject  today. 

In  my  judgment,  in  every  one  of  these 
riots  at  our  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing there  are  the  manipulators  and  the 
designers  and  the  architects,  standing 
behind  the  door,  watching  innocent 
youth  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon 
the  Nation  and  spoiling  the  image  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  contrary  to 
what  the  truth  Is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  In  the  denunciations  of  vulgarity 
and  discourtesy  not  only  in  the  Instance 
referred  to.  but  elsewhere  as  well. 

One  cannot  expect  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  know  all  things;  but  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  been  ad- 
vised as  to  where  he  might  find  the  best 
disciplined  student  body  and  the  best 
football  team  In  the  Nation.  But  since  he 
did  not  choose  to  go  elsewhere,  I  should 
like  to  invite  him  either  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  to  address  the 
student  body  or  to  go  with  me  to  the 
Orange  Bowl  and  see  the  University  of 
Tennessee  establish  Its  No.  1  rating  over 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  no  man  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  Integrity  of  the  students 
of  the  great  "Sooner  State"  that  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent — a  group  of  stu- 
dents who  are  so  well  disciplined  that  the 
only  demonstration  we  have  had  during 
this  period — in  which  we  look  with  great 
disgust  upon  a  minority  at  a  few  other 
universities — has  been  a  protest  rally  at 
the  great  oval  of  Oklahoma,  around  what 
we  once  called  the  Spoon  Hole.  The 
Oklahoma  students  held  a  study-In,  in 
protest  against  the  low  salaries  that  their 
faculty  members  are  being  paid. 

This  is  healthy;  this  is  discipline;  this 
is  academic  distinction. 

I  am  very  disappointed  in  the  ques- 
tionable acimien  and  the  Insufficient 
knowledge  of  football  displayed  by  my 
dear  friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee,  with  whom  I  came  to 
Congress  some  29  years  ago.  I  have  fol- 
lowed him  religiously  on  many  matters. 
I  have  followed  his  Judgment  on  the 
wonderful  Angus  breeds  which  he  helped 
to  establish  in  Tennessee.  My  distingu- 
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Ished  predecessor,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  had  a  great  Angus  herd 
The  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  I  ha.w 
been  "sympatlco." 

When  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
talks  about  discipline.  I  say  to  him  that 
we  will  happily  compare  the  discipline 
of  the  Tennessee  students  with  that  of 
our  students,  who  sat  in  good  order  In 
front  of  the  State  capltol  during  a  study- 
in  to  Impress  upon  the  Governor  of  the 
State  the  need  for  advancement  of  col- 
lege faculty  salaries. 

When  the  Senator  talks  of  football  I 
will  confidently  leave  that  matter  to  the 
players  of  the  game  on  January  l.  Two 
of  the  greatest  teams  In  the  United 
States  will  meet.  Tennessee  today  Is  not 
No.  1.  although  perhaps  either  Oklahoma 
or  Tennessee  should  be  above  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California.  But  when 
the  count  is  in,  I  believe  the  Senator  will 
find  that  he  still  does  not  have  the  No.  1 
football  team.  I  predict  his  will  still  be 
the  No.  2  football  team  of  the  country, 
and  Oklahoma  No.  1. 

No  one  even  dreamed  that  our  team 
would  be  able  to  show  up  at  all.  Our 
coach.  Jim  McKenzie,  died  in  the  spring. 
He  had  come  from  Arkansas.  He  had  had 
1  year  in  which  to  do  a  little  recruiting. 
He  recruited  some  pretty  good  players, 
but  they  had  not  learned  to  throw  the 
football  real  well  or  to  have  a  sure-fire 
offense.  They  had  a  pretty  good  defense. 
Then  Coach  McKenzie  had  a  heart  at- 
tack and  died,  and  we  did  not  know 
where  to  get  a  coach ;  it  was  too  late.  So 
we  picked  an  assistant  coach,  an  end 
coach.  Chuck  Fairbanks,  who  was  prac- 
tically unknown  in  the  coaching  field. 

With  this  fine  material,  the  team 
moved  up  from  fifth  in  the  top  10  to 
third.  Tennessee  is  one  rimg  ahead,  in 
the  second  position. 

When  the  game  is  over.  I  believe  the 
positions  will  be  &s  they  were  during  the 
inrunigration  to  Oklahoma,  when  people 
moved  from  Tennessee  to  Oklahoma  be- 
cause Oklahoma  was  out  In  front. 

In  that  respect.  I  advise  everyone  to 
see  the  great  football  game  of  the  decade, 
when  the  "Volunteers"  of  Tennessee,  with 
their  great  background  of  Davy  Crockett, 
meet  the  "Sooners,"  the  lineage  of  many 
of  whom  dates  back  to  the  pioneer  stock 
of  Tennessee  who  came  to  Oklahoma  for 
one  reason  or  another — possibly  because 
of  a  sheriff's  warrant  or  a  desire  for  the 
free  land  that  was  being  opened.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  and  better  soil,  the 
pure  water,  and  the  warm  air  and  the 
wind  that  blows  and  all  the  many  things 
that  made  Oklahoma  great  will  again  be 
matched  by  the  superiority  of  a  truly 
great  football  team. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Senator  reads 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  he  will  realize 
that  he  exaggerated  his  final  point,  and 
that  he  will  strike  out  "Tennessee"  and 
substitute  "Oklahoma"  as  the  victor. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
generous  references  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  the 
long  friendship  and  the  political  affinity 
we  have  known.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  in  fact,  has  long  been  my 
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closest  and  dearest  friend,  not  only  In 
the  Senate  but  also  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

There  have  been  occasions,  however, 
on  which  we  have  seen  things  differ- 
ently. Indeed,  those  differences  of  point 
of  view  may  have  had  ancient  antece- 
dents. My  father,  in  his  youth,  went  to 
what  was  then  the  Indian  Territory,  but 
had  the  good  judgment  to  return  to  the 
State  known  as  the  Volunteer  State. 

I  do  not  wish  to  In  any  way  demean 
the  very  fine  team  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  nor  the  student  body.  I  com- 
mend their  discipline  and  willingness  to 
have  their  study-Ins. 

I  predict  that  after  this  football  game 
there  is  going  to  be  a  "weep-In"  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  will  not  be  feel- 
ing sorry  at  that  point  but  will  have  gen- 
uine sympathy  for  the  great  "Volunteer" 
team. 

I  did  not  know  the  Senator's  father 
went  to  Oklahoma,  but  the  name  of 
Gore  Is  famous  in  Oklahoma.  The  great 
blind  Senator,  Thomas  P.  Gore,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  I  ever  heard.  He 
could  retain  in  his  mind  facts,  statistics, 
and  detail  from  a  1-hour  speech  and  then 
repeat  that  Information.  His  oratory  was 
well  known  In  that  period  of  history. 

When  I  see  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee,  with 
his  graying  hair  and  youthful  stance,  and 
as  he  gestures  and  throws  back  his  head 
with  his  eyes  closed,  It  is  almost  as  if 
somewhere  there  Is  a  connection  between 
the  bloodline  of  Thomas  P.  Gore,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  and  the  distin- 
guished family  of  Gores  from  Tennessee. 
I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  meeting 
the  Senator's  distinguished  father.  They 
are  nearly  Identical  In  looks.  There  is  a 
close  resemblance  between  the  Gores  of 
Oklahoma  and  the  Gores  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
no  idea  that  such  versatility  would  be 
exhibited  in  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 
Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  that  In 
Oklahoma,  rugged  and  versatile  West 
Virginians  opened  up  the  oilfields.  Then, 
we  taught  our  Oklahoma  friends  how  to 
do  the  job — and  they  have  done  a  good 
job.  West  Virginians  went  west  and  I 
am  proud  that  they  did  so  well  in  Okla- 
homa. 

Now,  with  reference  to  Tennessee,  I  re- 
call that  the  University  of  Tennessee 
fielded  an  excellent  football  team  at  a 
time  when  five  out  of  the  11  starting 
players  were  West  Virginians.  However, 
I  must  admit  that  Tennessee  has  done 
well  without  us,  too. 

I  have  mentioned  two  Instances  of 
West  Virginia  participation  in  the 
States  of  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee. 

I  also  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that 
we  had  a  Davis  and  Elkins  College  foot- 
ball team  in  West  Virginia  that  went 
from  our  mountains  to  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  played  Navy  in  the  opening  game. 
Navy  called  It  a  warm-up  contest.  The 
temperature  was  90  degrees  that  after- 
noon when  the  game  was  played.  We 
defeated  Navy  2  to  0.  We  never  made  a 
substitution.  Eleven  men  played  the  en- 
tire game. 

We  speak  of  the  strength  of  our  States 
and  the  people  In  our  States,  and  we  do 
so  in  good  humor. 


But,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  return 
to  the  conunent  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  and  thtmk  him  for 
the  docmnentation  of  the  record.  He  has 
shown  that  there  were  approximately 
100  students  who  caused  the  trouble  when 
Secretary  Rusk  spoke,  and  that  is  all, 
out  of  a  20.000  student  body  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  Again.  I  salute  the 
14.000  students  who  wrote  the  letter  of 
apology  to  Secretary  Rusk. 

Then,  I  wish  to  conunend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  who  also 
discussed  this  matter.  He  indicated  that 
there  Is  within  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  a  march  or  other  disruptive  tactic 
the  insidious  action  of  those  who  are 
frankly  against  us  on  almost  every  front, 
and  not  only  on  one  front. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Del- 
linger,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  March 
on  Washington.  D.C..  is  an  admitted 
Communist.  He  said  he  was  a  non-Rus- 
sian Communist,  whatever  that  means. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  he  was  directing 
the  planning  and  the  programing  of  the 
demonstration  which  took  place  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  Washington,  D.C.,  mainly 
at  the  Pentagon,  and  unsuspecting  stu- 
dents by  the  hundreds  were  drawn  Into 
his  web. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  explains  the 
situation  we  do  not  have  to  overdrama- 
tize  it.  It  Is  there.  We  know  It  exists. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  comment  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  who 
indicated  that  there  is  a  place  in  this 
country,  of  course,  for  dissent,  but  there 
is  also  a  place  where  men  and  women 
listen  quietly  although  not  agreeing  to- 
tally with  that  which  Is  said.  This  Is  in 
the  tradition  of  honest  dissent  as  differ- 
entiated from  rowdyism. 

And  I  am  grateful  also  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonroneyI.  He  has 
performed  a  very  responsible  job  of  lead- 
ership in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill.  He  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak  as  I  have,  and  of  drawing  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and.  I  hope,  to  the  attention  of  citizens  of 
the  Republic. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
'express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  wonderful  discussion  and  comment 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  the  great  majority  that  one  finds 
on  any  campus  are  as  normal  as  ham 
and  eggs  in  America.  There  are  the  peo- 
ple who  follow  the  enthusiasms  of  Amer- 
ica, who  follow  the  sports,  and  outdoor 
interests,  and  who  follow  their  books.  In 
any  case  there  are  bound  to  be  those 
who  are  nonconformists.  We  are  big 
enough  and  strong  enough  and  our  stu- 
dent body  is  wise  enough  and  stable 
enough  to  understand  and  permit  them 
the  freedom  of  dissent  and  to  apologize 
oftentimes  for  their  rudeness.  111  man- 
ners, and  methods.  They  are  a  tolerant 
group. 

I  think  we  must  recognize  that  if  some 
of  those  who  dissent  so  violently  and 
constantly  only  had  the  physical  exercise 
and  the  competitive  sports  situation  that 
could  Interest  them,  as  all  human  beings 
like  to  have  outside  interests  to  blow  off 
steam,  for  instance,  on  Saturday  after- 
noons at  a  football  game,  then  mankind 
would  be  better  off  and  they  would  learn 


the  lessons  that  most  of  us  have  learned. 
We  would  have  fewer  kooks  and  more  Phi 
Beta  Kappas.  We  would  have  more  Sen- 
ators than  dissidents  or  exiles  or  patients 
in  various  mental  Institutions. 

It  Is  the  roimded  out  enthusiasm  of 
America  that  has  caused  our  greatness. 
As  long  as  we  have  sports-conscious  cam- 
puses, we  will  have  fewer  demonstrations 
such  as  the  one  that  was  mentioned 
where  there  was  the  defacing  of  historic 
shrines  of  America  with  obscenities. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  business, 
H.R.  7977,  a  bill  to  adjust  certain  post- 
age rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
presume  that  we  will  now  resume  the 
matter  of  first-,  second-,  and  third- 
class  mail  and  the  rates  it  will  produce 
and  the  nearly  $1  billion  additional  in- 
come that  It  will  bring  In  only  to  the 
discomfort  of  some  of  the  few  jujik 
mailers. 

This  Is  the  greatest  bargain  in  history, 
by  raising  nearly  $Vi  billion  from  the 
junk  mailers  who  will  be  forced  to  pay 
three- fourths  of  the  cost  of  handling  the 
mail  and  over  $',2  billion  from  the  first- 
class  users  who  so  patiently  have  been 
willing  to  meet  rising  costs  without  lob- 
bies or  protest,  and  who  recognize,  I  am 
sure,  that  while  we  raise  this  from  5 
cents  for  a  first-class  letter  to  6  cents,  we 
are  going  to  give  them  8  cents  in  value 
because  their  mall  will  go  transcontinen- 
tal by  air  and  will  be  delivered  tomorrow 
morning,  when  the  letter  Is  mailed  at 
night,  almost  anywhere  In  the  country. 
It  will  not  be  an  onerous  or  an  extrava- 
gant raise  to  help  to  eliminate  and  wipe 
out  at  least  for  the  current  year  the 
entire  ixtstal  deficit. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
return  to  my  formal  discussion  of  this 
very  Important  bill. 

The  rate  for  controlled  circulation 
publications  has  been  Increased  from 
13.5  cents  per  pound  and  a  1-cent  mlnl- 
miun  to  16  cents  per  pound  and  a  3.8- 
cent  minimum  over  a  3-year  period.  This 
will  produce  an  additional  $7.9  million. 

The  committee  rate  Is  a  1-cent  in- 
crease in  the  pound  rate  over  the  House 
bill. 

The  committee  amendment  goes  fa?  to 
reestablish  the  historic  relationship  of 
the  controlled  circulation  publications  to 
third-class  mail  insofar  as  rates  are  con- 
cerned, but  does  not  impose  the  16-ounce 
weight  limit  applicable  to  third-class 
mail. 

Total  revenue  gain  from  controlled 
circulation  is  $7.9  million. 

There  is  a  distinct  difference  between 
controlled  circulation  and  second-class 
mail.  Second-class  mail  are  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  with  a  paid-in  cir- 
culation. People  who  buy  them  and  re- 
ceive them  want  them  badly  enough  to 
pay,  $3,  $5.  $10,  or  $15  a  year  for  those 
publications  on  a  weekly  or  a  monthly 
basis  to  be  sent  to  their  houses. 
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Controlled  circulation  is  advertising 
media  not  required  te  have  the  same  edi- 
torial content  that  paid-in  circulation 
has.  It  is  advertising  with  25-percent 
news  coverage  to  sdlow  it  to  go  through 
the  mails.  People  who  receive  it  have  not 
paid  for  it  or  asked  for  it.  It  is  sent  to 
a  class  of  people  the  publisher  thinks 
might  like  to  read  their  advertisements 
and  the  small  amount  of  editorial  ma- 
terial that  might  be  incorporated 
therein.  It  is  what  is  commonly  called 
in  the  trade  throwaways. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  subsidize  this 
controlled  circulation  to  any  large  de- 
gree. This  is  one  of  the  increases  which 
was  put  on  there  by  raising  the  pound 
rate  from  13  Vi  cents  per  pound  to  16 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  minimum  to 
3.8.  This  3.8-cent  minimum  wiD  apply 
.to  advertising  throwaways  by  nature 
and  give  the  post  office  better  cost  cover- 
age. Even  with  the  increases,  we  will  take 
controlled  circulation  only  from  58-per- 
cent cost  coverage  to  71 -percent  cost 
coverage,  so  that  they  will  still  be  getting 
a  good  deal  out  of  it.  It  does  have  a 
cultural  value  because  of  the  editorial 
content,  especially  on  the  better  publi- 
cations— engineering,  scientific,  mechan- 
ical, and  other  things  of  that  kind— and 
even  the  advertising  might  have  some 
ultimate  value. 

The  committee  has  revised  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
rate  of  postage  and  the  weight  distribu- 
tion of  fourth-class  books,  records,  films. 
and  other  materials  which  mail  at  a  spe- 
cial fourth -class  rate  substantially  lower 
than  parcel  post.  As  proposed  by  the 
Postmaster  General  and  approved  by  the 
House,  the  rate  was  increased  from  10 
cents  for  the  first  pound  and  5  cents  for 
each  additional  pound,  to  16  cents  for 
the  first  2  pounds  and  6  cents  for  each 
additional  pound.  The  committee  has 
decided  to  retain  the  Increment  of  1 
pound,  but  has  increased  the  rate.  The 
rate  will  be  12  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound. 

The  rate  of  postage  for  similar  ma- 
terials mailed  to  or  from  libraries  and 
nonprofit  organizations  is  changed  from 
the  existing  rate  of  4  cents  for  the  first 
pound  and  1  cent  for  each  additional 
pound  to  5  cents  for  the  first  pound  and 
2  cents  for  each  additional  pound.  The 
House  had  approved  a  rate  equal  to  50 
percent  of  the  regular  book  rate  The 
House  bill  would  produce  $12.3  million 
The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  wlU 
produce  $12.6  million. 

The  committee  has  removed  the  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  which  would 
have  charged  first-,  third-  or  fourth- 
class  rates  for  advertising  supplements 
enclosed  in  second-class  publications  We 
did  so  because  we  believe  the  Post  Office 
Department  has  adequate  authority  to 
Impose  existing  statutory  limitations  on 
this  kind  of  mall.  We  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  Post  Office  Department 
should  take  whatever  steps  necessary  to 
enforce  present  law. 

The  committee  also  revised  language 
authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to 
require  second-class  mailers  to  make  up 
mail  in  accordance  with  ZIP  code  proce- 
dures.   Our    amendment    specifies    the 
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limits  of  the  Postmaster  General's  au- 
thority granted  by  Congress  in  this  area. 
This  was  because  of  the  fear  that  the 
Postmaster  General  might  prescribe  un- 
usual conditions;  so  we  limit  his  author- 
ity to  requiring  the  current  ZIP  code 
system  for  the  postal  system. 

The  committee  removed  from  the 
House  bill  an  amendment  which  would 
have  repealed  the  existing  law  which 
permits  publications  devoted  to  the  per- 
forming arts  to  file  their  stockholder  and 
subscription  report  with  the  Postmaster 
General  rather  than  being  required  to 
publish  this  report  in  their  magazines. 
This  provision  of  law  was  enacted  in 
1962  by  the  Senate  and  we  see  no  reason 
to  repeal  the  law  today. 

The  committee  revised  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill  regarding  use  of  addi- 
tional entry  points  by  nonweekly  maga- 
zines. The  House  bill  repealed  a  one- 
half-century-old  administrative  practice 
which  permits  monthly  magazines  to 
mail  at  the  in-county  per  copy  rate  at 
additional  entry  points.  Because  of  the 
immediate  financial  impact  of  this  pro- 
vision on  a  limited  number  of  publica- 
tions, the  committee  recommends  in- 
stead a  3-year  increase  in  the  per  copy 
so  that  publications  utilizing  the  per  copy 
rate  at  additional  points  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  adjust  to  the  additional 
million-dollar  cost. 

The  committee  has  stricken  from  the 
bill  additional  mailing  privileges  for  mili- 
tary servicemen  outside  of  Vietnam.  In 
1965  and  1966  Congress  took  broad  steps 
to  give  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
special  mailing  privileges.  They  can  now 
mail  free  letters  and  certain  personal- 
correspondence  sound  recordings.  Mail 
addressed  to  or  from  Vietnam,  including 
parcels  up  to  5  pounds,  is  mailed  at 
regular  surface  rates  and  transported  by 
air.  Newspapers  and  magazines  of  a  cur- 
rent news  nature  are  carried  to  Vietnam 
by  air  at  regular  second-class  rates.  The 
air  transportation  at  surface  rates  for 
letters  and  small  parcels  also  apply  to 
military  post  offices  on  a  worldwide  basis. 
But  the  committee  does  not  believe  that 
the  free  mailing  privileges  should  be  ex- 
tended to  servicemen  outside  combat 
zones.  There  is  a  substantial  additional 
cost  involved  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
our  servicemen  In  Europe,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  or  the  Canal  Zone  should  receive 
the  same  benefit  as  our  fighting  soldiers 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  am 
very  proud  of  the  bill  we  have  produced. 
Our  bill  raises  more  revenue  than  any 
other  postal  revenue  bill  In  history  and  is 
nearly  $100  million  over  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral O'Brien's  recommendations. 

This  is  the  greatest  business  in  the 
world.  It  handles  the  largest  volume  of 
mail,  82  billion  pieces  of  mail  each  year. 
It  will  be  able  to  break  even,  with  the 
enactment  of  this  bill,  at  least  until  the 
two  other  additional  pay  increases  final- 
ly get  cranked  in  to  bring  up  to  com- 
parability with  private  enterprise,  the 
salaries  of  the  700,000  postal  employees 
who,  for  the  most  part,  carry  the  mail 
through  rain,  sleet,  snow,  and  ice  on  their 
appointed  roimds. 

The  Post  Office  needs  the  money  be- 
cause the  postal  deficit  is  huge  and  the 
taxpayer  foots  the  bill. 


Third  class  is  unwanted  mall,  sent 
not  because  the  boxholder  wishes  it,  but 
because  someone  wants  to  do  business 
with  him.  It  has  been  a  drain  in  the 
form  of  a  subsidy  of  $316  million  for  this 
preferred  class  of  mall  user  who  operates 
solely  for  profit. 

While  we  may  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  little  businessman  in  the  country 
store  not  being  able  to  afford  a  4  cent 
stamp,  we  hear  very  little  about  the  big 
city  mailers  who  mall  the  vast  majority 
of  the  15  billion  advertising  circulars 
which  constitute  the  lion's  share  of  ali 
third-class  mall.  Procter  &  Gamble,  those 
poor,  poor  soap  Industry  boys  In  Ohio, 
are  one  of  the  largest  users  of  the  many 
large  corporations  which  use  third-class 
mall.  A  mere  13  third-class  bulk-mail 
permit  holders  mail  nearly  7  billion  ad- 
vertisements a  year. 

Think  of  that.  Seven  billion.  Those  7 
billion  pieces  contrast  with  what  the  en- 
tire United  States,  with  Its  population 
of  200  million,  uses,  amounting  to  82  bil- 
lion, including  the  7  billion  mentioned 
here. 

They  have  a  right  to  use  the  mail.  But 
the  third-class  mailer  does  not  have  the 
right  nor  does  he  serve  a  public  interest 
deserving  a  $316  million  subsidy. 

Every  one  of  our  100  million  taxpayers 
in  this  country  pays  more  than  $3  a  year 
to  subsidize  the  third-class  mailer.  I  be- 
lieve the  American  taxpayer  has  the 
right  to  expect  his  Government  to  insure 
that  third-class  mail  pays  more  of  its 
way  than  It  presently  pays.  For  that  rea- 
store  not  being  able  to  afford  a  4-cent 
stamp  for  third-class  advertising  mail. 
That  is  just  66.6  percent  of  the  cost  that 
the  taxpayer  will  pay  to  mall  a  letter  to 
his  mother  or  his  son  in  Vietnam  or  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue.  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  can  gripe  about  a  33- 
percent  discount.  But  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  our  committee  have  all  been  ac- 
cused of  rank  discrimination  by  spread- 
ing out  the  second-class  rate  Increase 
over  a  3-year  period  and  not  pro- 
viding similar  treatment  for  the  third- 
class  mailer.  In  their  arrogance,  we  have 
been  told  time  and  time  again  that  it  has 
always  been  that  way. 

It  Is  also  true,  for  those  interested  in 
third-class  rate  history,  that  the  mini- 
mum per-piece  rate  for  third-class  ad- 
vertising mail  remained  at  1  cent  from 
1928  untU  1953.  and  that  the  1962  rate 
bill  Increased  the  minimum  for  third- 
class  only  three-eighths  of  a  cent — or  15 
percent — over  a  3-year  period. 

Second-class  publications  have  held  a 
preferential  status  in  American  postal 
rate  history  since  Benjamin  Franklin's 
time.  They  are  not  unsolicited.  Every 
magazine  and  every  newspaper  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  have  a  legitimate  list 
of  subscribers  who  pay  money  to  receive 
the  magazine.  They  do  not  come  to  any- 
one's door  unwanted.  They  present  to  an 
audience  of  200  million  Americans  the 
news  of  the  day,  the  best  of  literature, 
poetry,  art,  science,  and  current  events. 
They  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  minds  of  all  Americans.  I  grant  that 
a  girlie  magazine  mails  at  the  same  rate 
as^tlwSaturday  Review  or  the  Atlantic 
Montlftst.  or  Harjjers.  or  any  of  the  intel- 
lectual   magazines;    but    unlike    thlrd- 
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class  mall,  second-class  publications  pay 
a  substantially  higher  rate  of  postage 
for  advertising  content  than  those  which 
have  only  editorial  content.  They  pay  on 
a  zone-rate  schedule  which  charges  on 
the  basis  of  distance  and  weight. 

I  find  very  good  reason  to  differentiate 
between  a  subsidy  for  the  distribution  of 
periodical  literature  and  a  subsidy  for 
business  advertising. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  spreading  out 
the  third-class  rate  Increase.  Second- 
class  publications  have  subscription  con- 
tracts with  the  great  majority  of  their 
readers,  extending  sometimes  2,  3,  4.  or 
5  years  In  advance,  while  third-class 
mailers  can  increase  or  decrease  their 
market  coverage  from  day  to  day. 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  third-class 
mailers  are  the  ones  who  raised  a  howl 
and  engaged  in  odious  lobbying  activi- 
ties. They  do  not  pay  for  the  increase. 
It  is  the  advertisers  who  pay.  They  are 
saying  they  will  not  get  business  without 


having  Uncle  Sam  raise  this  subsidy, 
thereby  making  it  more  difficult  to  do 
business.  They  are  the  ones  who  have 
engaged  in  some  of  the  most  vicious 
lobbying  activities  it  has  been  my  ex- 
perience to  witness  in  some  29  years  in 
Congress. 

The  advertiser  can  spend  exactly  the 
same  dollar  next  year  under  these  rates 
as  he  is  spending  this  year  by  merely 
reducing  his  volume  of  circulars.  The 
magazine  publisher  does  not  have  that 
option.  The  percentage  of  subscriptions 
which  are  for  3  years  or  more  on  second- 
class  publications  is  surprisingly  high 
and  the  subscription  price  cannot  be  in- 
creased for  the  life  of  the  subscription. 
I  refer  to  the  table  on  page  42  of  the 
hearings,  and  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


20-CLASS  REGULAR-RATE  PUBLICATIONS 


Number  of  sub- 
scriptions per  issue 
(in  thousands) 


Reader's  Digest 

McCalls -•- 

Looli ^ 

Lile.. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Post.     . 

Btlter  Homes  &  Gardens 

Ladies  Home  Journal   . 

Good  Houselieepirig 

TV  Guide 

Red book 

Time 

firm  Journal      

American  Home 

Parents'  Magaiine  and  Belter 

Homemaking.       

True.  .   

Newsweek 

Successtui  Farming .. 

U  S  News  A  World  Report 

Progressive  Farmer  

Mecranii  Illustrated 

Sports  Illustrated... 

Sports  Afield   . 

field  &  Stream.    

Outdoor  Lile 

Popular  Science 

Popular  Mechanics 

Argosy  

holiday.  

House  A  Garden.. .  

Playboy  

Glamour 

[squire 

hation's  Business  

Ebony 

House  Beautilul 

Sunset    -   

Ingenue 

Business  Week 

Forbes 

Saturday  Review 

fortune 

Mademoiselle 

The  New  Yorker 

Seventeen , 

Harper's  Bazatr 

Vogte 

Harper's.     .   

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

Cosmopolitan.       


14,916 
7.(59 

7.129 
6.878 
6,25b 
6.060 
5. 929 
4.&02 
3.744 
3.2b2 
B.lbO 
3.024 
2.947 

2,011 
1,852 
1.735 
1.331 
1.325 
1.280 
1.106 
1.079 
1.069 
1.052 
1.028 
1.019 
1.013 
959 
954 

IS 

«29 

79S 
79* 

m 

713 

7«e 


421 
420 

4U 
374 
3(0 
3M 

sn 
m 
nt 

232 
2S 


Terms  of  subscription 

Percent  less 

Percent  '  to  3 

Percent,  3  yeara 

than  1  year 

years 

and  over 

6.9 

93.0 

0.1 

.3 

83.8 

15.9 

1.1 

75.2 

23.7 

19.2 

67.1 

13.7 

.6 

67.6 

31.8 

.2 

88.4 

11.4 

.3 

76.5 

23.2 

.1 

81.8 

18.1 

26  8 

67.4 

5.8 

.4 

81.0 

18.6 

60.2 

33.7 

6.1 

.1 

45.1 

54.8 

.2 

74.7 

25.1 

13.6 

48.4 

38.0 

.8 

68.0 

31.2 

40.5 

47.5 

12.0 

.1 

57.8 

42.1 

42.0 

49.2 

8.8 

1.2 

64.0 

34.8 

.5 

«.2 

50.3 

52.4 

40.6 

7.0 

.5 

sa.0 

40  6 

.8 

7i7 

26.5 

.7 

•6.6 

2.4 

15 

•1.0 

6.6 

1.1 

76.0 

22.0 

2.3 

62.1 

35.6 

.5 

•4.3 

15.2 

1.2 

16.7 

3.1 

.2 

JO.1 

9.7 

3.1 

66.8 

28.1 

8.1 

42.0 

49.9 

.1 

44.t 

55.1 

.6 

83.2 

16.2 

.2 

74.0 

25.8 

.2 

n.0 

19.8 

.3 

71.8 

21.4 

.7 

35.3 

.5 

S7-i' 

41.9 

17.3 

7S.4 

7.3 

6.3 

76.1 1 

16.9 

5.4 

«.:' 

1.9 

1  9 

98.1 

1.5 

^8 

.7 

.3 

•t.6 

15.1 

37.3 

S7.1 

5.6 

15.6 

n.% 

12.5 

46.7 

S8i» 

3.3 

.3 

94.4 

5.3 

Source   1966  supplement  to  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc.  "Magazine  Circulation  and  Rate  Trends,"  pp  2.  3, 6 
and? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  low 
rates  for  second-class  mail  have  been  a 
part  of  the  postal  system  for  many 
decades.  We  are  increasing  these  rates 
about  25  percent  at  a  time  when  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  are  having  a  very 
hard  time  sustaining  themselves.  The 
fate  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Colliers,  smd  Coronet  give  ample  evidence 
of  that  fact  of  life. 

They  are  in  competition  today  with 
electronic  journalists,  who  can  be  seen 


on  the  early  morning  hour,  on  the  1 
o'clock  news,  on  the  8  o'clock  news,  on 
the  10  o'clock  news.  People  can  see,  elec- 
tronically, not  only  the  spoken  news,  but 
also  pictures  of  the  happenings  of  the 
day,  brought  into  their  living  rooms 
within  minutes  of  the  time  those  events 
occurred.  So  we  must  appreciate  that  the 
printed  news  of  the  world,  as  represented 
in  paid  subscription  publications,  is  on  a 
testing  ground.  I  think  we  have  made  a 
justifiable     Increase     for     publications 


which  have  seen  the  highest  cost  cover- 
age in  recent  yeeirs. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  difference 
between  the  second-class  increases  and 
the  third-class  Increases,  and  I  think  the 
reason  is  justified. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  yield  on  the  part  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  title  I? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  second-class  mail. 
That  deals  with  what  particular  type  of 
maU? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Paid-subscription 
magazines  or  newspapers,  or  any  publi- 
cation that  has  a  subscription  list,  which 
circulates  regularly,  and  contains  35- 
percent  editorial  content.  ( 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  cWmlttee  felt 
that  these  particular  enterprises  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  surviving  in  the  face  of  in- 
tense competition  they  are  receiving  from 
other  sources? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  higher  cost  of  printing  material, 
higher  press  costs,  greater  labor  costs, 
which  all  go  into  collecting  the  news,  at 
least  35  percent  of  which  must  be  dead- 
head, for  wh.'ch  they  receive  no  adver- 
tising revenue.  The  subscription  price 
rarely  pays  for  the  cost  of  the  publica- 
tion and  the  distribution. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Looking  at  page  6 
of  the  committee  report,  I  ask  whether 
that  is  the  subject  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  now  speaking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Page  6,  at  the  bot- 
tom :  second  class. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  committee 
has  made  several  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions for  rates  of  postage  applicable  to 
second-class  mail: 

The  regular  rates  approved  by  the  Houae 
applicable  to  oonunercial  magazines  and 
newspapers  have  been  revised  to  Increase  by 
0.1 -cent  the  pound  rate  on  the  advertising 
content  In  the  flrst  four  zones.  This  will 
produce  an  additional  61.1  million  over  the 
House  figure  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  Senate 
committee  increased  the  revenues  that 
were  fixed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  were  $25  million  over  what 
is  now  being  received  through  this 
service.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  partly  cor- 
rect. Actually,  we  increased  the  rates 
over  the  regular  rates  on  commercial 
magazines  and  newspapers  by  $1.1  mil- 
lion. 'We  eliminated  a  surcharge  which  I 
think  the  House  imwisely,  and  perhaps 
without  thorough  reasoning,  had  applied, 
in  the  form  of  a  three-tenths  of  1-cent 
penalty  on  each  copy  of  a  publication 
which  mails  more  than  500,000  copies  per 
issue. 

We  did  that  because  we  thought  it 
wfis  unjustifiable,  if  a  magazine  is  suc- 
cessful, and  people  wish  to  buy  it.  that 
we  should  charge  more  by  three-tenths 
of  a  cent  for  delivering  this  successful 
magazine  than  for  delivering  one  that 
was  less  successful.  We  felt  they  should 
all  stand  on  the  same  rate,  because  they 
are  all  in  the  same  category. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  report  states: 

The  surcharge  of  0.3-cent  on  each  copy 
of  a  publication  which  malls  more  than 
500.000  copies  per  Issue  has  been  eliminated. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator spoke  of  just  a  moment  ago;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  further  from 
the  report: 

The  rate  of  postage  on  advertising  content 
of  nonprofit  publications — 

This  is  a  different  type  of  publication; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
This  is  the  Boy  Scout  magazine  or  a 
church  magazine,  or  it  could  be  a  vet- 
erans' organization  magazine — those  that 
are  mailed  out  to  members  of  certain 
chaiitable  or  public-service-type  orga- 
nizations, which  have  always  enjoyed  a 
nonprofit  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  continue  reading: 

The  rate  of  postage  on  advertising  content 
of  nonprofit  publications  has  been  revised 
so  that  the  advertising  zone  schedule  will  be 
identical  to  the  schedule  for  commercial  pub- 
lications, but  nonprofit  publications  having 
not  more  than  10  percent  advertising  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  advertising  rate  schedule. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  means  that  the 
committee  recognizing  the  nonprofit 
character  of  the  particular  institutions 
that  are  being  considered? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  so  many  of  them  are  very  small — 
6-.  8-,  or  10-page  church  publications, 
for  example.  To  try  to  keep  up  with  the 
possible  additional  $6  or  $8  that  we  might 
have  received  from  their  small  circula- 
tion— for  example,  of  1,000  church  bul- 
letins— it  would  be  more  difficult  for 
then  to  keep  the  books  on  it,  and  for 
the  Government  also,  so  we  made  a  10- 
percent  cutoff  as  the  maximum  point, 
beyond  which  we  would  start  requiring 
the  regular  rate,  for  advertising,  to  be 
paid  by  these  nonprofit  publications. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  further  from 
the  report: 

The  rate  of  postage  for  nonadvertlslng 
content  and  the  mlnimum-per-plece  charge 
for  each  copy  of  a  nonprofit  publication  is 
substantially  lower  than  the  rate  for  com- 
mercial  publications. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
That  has  always  been  true  historically, 
and,  of  course,  their  subscription  rates 
are  very  low — almost  nonexistent — be- 
cause they  cater  to  a  very  select  member- 
ship group,  and  are  nonprofit  by  nature. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  tends 
to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  nonprofit,  and  are  serving  a  sort  of 
civic,  patriotic,  religious,  or  possibly  ed- 
ucational purpose? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  sir.  But  to  cor- 
rect what  might  become  an  imbalance, 
we  do  charge  the  postage  rate  for  the 
percentage  of  the  magazine  that  is  ad- 
vertising, and  the  regular  commercial 
rate  is  applied  to  the  advertising  matter. 
So  we  will  no  longer  have  the  unfair- 
ness of  their  saying,  as  some  publications 
did— a  small  number — that  they  were 
nonprofit,  and  yet  they  carried  vast  vol- 
umes of  paid  advertising  matter,  which 
they  were  sending  through  at  a  very 
low  rate.  The  advertising,  or  money- 
making  part,  will  pay  the  same  rate  as 
the  commercial  magazines  would  pay  for 
their  commercial  advertising. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
qnderstanding  that  that  means  that  the 
nonprofit  publications,  magazines  or 
periodicals,  will  be  examined  to  see  what 
percentage  of  their  issue  deals  with  paid 
advertisement,  and,  on  the  basis  of  that 
paid  advertisement,  they  will  be  required 
to  pay  a  rate  similar  to  the  commercial 
publications  on  their  advertising? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  that  percent- 
age; and  they  will  file,  as  all  second- 
class  users  have  always  filed  in  the  past, 
a  statement  as  to  each  publication  or 
newspaper,  of  what  percentage  is  news 
and  what  percentage  is  advertising,  and, 
in  that  way,  be  charged  on  the  basis  of 
their  own  calculation,  audited  occasion- 
ally by  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
make  sure  it  is  accurate. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  should  be  stated  at  this  point  that  the 
second-class  rates  were  increased  by 
23  percent,  and  that  the  increase  in  the 
rates  for  nonprofit  publications  was  60 
percent,  which  is  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease. We  will  discuss  that  tomorrow. 
I  have  an  amendment  along  this  line, 
dealing  with  veterans'  organizations,  re- 
ligious groups,  and  labor  organizations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  that  the  rate  of 
increase  for  the  nonprofit  organizations 
is  too  high? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Sixty  percent  higher, 
and  it  is  about  23  percent  for  second 
class. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  to  my 
distinguished  friends,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  small  numbers  of  circulation;  we 
are  dealing  with  some  of  the  largest  cir- 
culations nationally,  that  go  under  the 
nonprofit  category,  and  that  are  paying 
7  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  carriage, 
and  the  Government  is  subsidizing  93 
percent  of  their  bill. 

Under  the  committee  bill,  they  would 
only  be  paying  9  percent,  including  their 
advertising,  and  the  Government  would 
be  subsidizing  91  percent. 

If  Senators  wish  to  bring  that  to  an 
issue  on  the  floor,  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  imderstand  it,  because  I  do  not 
think  the  budget  of  the  United  States  is 
in  any  condition,  no  matter  what  type  of 
magazine,  whether  it  is  my  church,  your 
church,  this  veterans'  organization,  or 
any  other,  to  maintain  more  than  a  91- 
percent  subsidy,  Including  the  advertis- 
ing matter  that  is  paying  a  profit  for  the 
magazine  to  exist  upon. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  One  final  question.  By 
how  many  million  dollars  will  income  be 
increased  through  the  increased  rate  that 
will  be  charged  the  nonprofit  users  of 
the  mails? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Four  and  one-half 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  that  $4.5  million 
is  the  equivalent  of  a  2-percent  Increase? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  cost  coverage. 
They  have  been  paying  7  percent;  they 
will  be  paying  9  percent.  The  House  bill 
provided  for  11 -percent  cost  coverage;  so 
the  Senate  bill  has  reduced  the  cost  cov- 
erage by  2  percent. 

Mr,  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 


from  Kansas  if  this  proposal  will  be  a 
disputed  issue  that  will  be  brought  ud 
later  in  the  discussion? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished chairman  will  agree  that  it  was 
an  issue  that  was  under  discussion  in 
executive  session  of  the  committee 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  a  very  cost-conscious  Member  of 
the  Senate,  probably  one  of  the  most 
cost-conscious  of  us  all.  We  are  losing 
$126.2  million  on  this  category  of  mall 
Revenue  will  be  increased  by  only  $4.5 
million.  So  there  will  still  be  an  enormous 
loss. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  say 
7.9  percent? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  $7.9  mlUion  is 
the  est  mated  revenue  for  1968.  The  es- 
timated loss  for  1968  would  be  $126.2  mil- 
lion. We  will  raise  an  additional  $4.5  mil- 
lion in  revenue  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  any  other 
acutely  controversial  issue  developed 
with  respect  to  second-class  mail  except 
nonprofit  religious  and  educational  pub- 
lications? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  I  would  say  this 
was  about  the  only  issue.  I  believe  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  agree  to  that.  All  the  great 
newspapers  and  small  country  news- 
papers were  very  happy  about  the  bill. 
Most  of  them  approved  the  elimination 
of  the  surcharge,  even  though  most  of 
them  operated  below  the  surcharge  level. 
But  under  the  right  of  freedom  of  the 
press  for  all  publications,  big  or  small, 
we  said,  in  effect,  "Because  you  are 
successful,  you  should  not  be  charged 
extra  for  your  excess  circulation." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  was  the  view 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  concerning 
the  elimination  of  the  surcharge  of  .3 
percent  for  each  copy  of  a  publication 
issued  by  Institutions  that  published  more 
than  500,000  copies? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  opposed  it  vigorously.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  a  punitive  piece  of  legislation. 
I  think  our  committee  was  unanimous 
in  striking  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  were.  We  made 
up  a  good  part  of  that  revenue  by  shift- 
ing to  other  sources.  We  picked  up  almost 
half  of  the  penalty  by  adding  to  the 
rates  on  other  categories  of  mail.  We 
tried  to  protect  the  revenue,  and  we 
came  out  with  more  revenue  than  the 
Postmaster  General  asked  for,  because 
we  tried  to  close  loopholes;  we  tried  to 
relate  one  rate  to  another  and  one  class 
to  another. 

Each  rate  is  now  related  to  the  other. 
Heretofore,  they  have  been  picked  out 
of  the  wild  blue  yonder. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
where  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  I  have  had  some  con- 
troversy in  agreeing  to  an  amendment 
that  I  did  not  believe  belonged  in  the 
pending  bill. 

The  chairman  mentioned  controlled 
publications.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
in  1958  the  rate  on  that  type  of  mail  was 
10  to  11  cents,  and  1  cent  per  piece. 
However,  the  1-cent-per-piece  rate  in 
1967.  In  the  pending  bill,  has  gone  up  280 
percent,  which  is  the  highest  increase 
experienced  in  any  class  of  mail. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  controlled  circula- 
tion comes  under  the  third-class  mail 
classification. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  It  used  to  be 
there.  It  was  Just  third  class.  It  was 
carried  as  a  sort  of  a  miscellaneous 
thing.  We  did  raise  it.  but  the  big  in- 
crease that  we  are  talking  about  is  that 
we  have  raised  it  from  1  cent  for  an  item 
like  a  shopping  news  and  other  things 
that  are  literally  throwaway  to  3.8 
cents. 

I  do  not  want  a  postman,  to  whom  we 
should  pay  a  reasonable  salary,  to  go  to 
every  house  in  his  whole  section  of  the 
city  and  put  a  shopping  news  or  some 
other  similar  item  in  each  msdlbox.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  right. 

These  items  are  an  excellent  and  prof- 
itable means  of  advertising.  This  Is  pure- 
ly an  advertising  matter.  They  include  a 
little  junk,  boiler  plate,  and  stuff  like 
that  to  qualify  imder  the  regular  classi- 
fication of  controlled  circulation.  They 
Rill  print  recipes  for  chile  or  hotdog  pie 
or  something  of  the  sort.  It  Is  just 
enough  to  get  them  under  the  wire  and 
prove  that  they  are  disseminating  infor- 
mation. They  disseminate  information  as 
a  billboard  does.  It  is  an  advertising 
media. 

They  found  that  they  could  get  a  letter 
carrier,  to  whom  we  should  pay  a  com- 
parable wage,  to  do  the  things  that  they 
used  to  hire  kids  to  do  after  school.  They 
used  to  hire  children  to  shove  the  old 
dodgers  under  every  door.  Now  they  find 
it  is  cheaper  to  send  the  material 
through  Uncle  Sam's  post  office.  We  go 
through  all  of  the  material,  we  weigh  it 
out,  and  then  the  letter  carrier  has  to 
put  it  at  the  door  of  every  apartment  in 
a  50-story  building. 

These  are  the  things  that  they  used  to 
mail  for  a  penny  in  1928.  It  has  been  1 
cent  since  1928.  We  want  to  raise  it  in 
1967  to  3.8  cents.  I  say  that  is  not  an 
unfair  rate  considering  the  very  low  rate 
enjoyed  for  almost  40  years.  I  welcome  a 
challenge  on  the  subject  of  a  higher  sub- 
sidization on  this  kind  of  junk  mail. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  dis- 
cuss the  subject  later? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  will  discuss  it 
during  the  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment. I  cannot  square  that  with  any  idea 
of  economy.  Can  anyone  figure  how  a 
letter  carrier  can  put  this  mail  in  every 
mailbox  on  his  route?  As  a  rule,  he  may 
have  to  deliver  mail  at  every  other  house 
on  his  route.  However,  in  the  case  of  this 
class  of  mail,  the  letter  carrier  has  to  go 
up  every  step  of  these  walk-up  apart- 
ments to  deliver  the  mail.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  handling  this  kind  of 
mail — material  that  we  used  to  call 
dodgers  or  handbills. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  un- 
derstand that  I  am  advancing  these 
questions  for  the  purpose  of  getting  in- 
formation? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
helped  me  far  more  than  even  our  mag- 
nificent staff  in  bringing  into  clear-cut 
focus  some  of  the  rates  that  have  been 
obscured  and  have  been  overlooked  for 
years.  They  were  swept  under  the  rug  be- 
cause they  were  too  complicated. 

The  staff  did  excellent  work  on  a  bill 
that  controls  the  salaries  of  every  civilian 


employee  of  this  Government.  We  worked 
hard  and  came  out  with  only  one  or  two 
points  on  which  we  were  not  in  almost 
complete  agreement.  It  is  a  bill  that  will 
raise  almost  $1  billion  and  take  in  almost 
$100  million  more  than  the  President 
asked  us,  and  still  nobody  will  be  hurt. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  on  any 
subject  except  football  at  this  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject. However,  I  hope  we  can  sit  together 
In  Miami. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  with  ad- 
miration and  approbation  to  the  work- 
manlike job  which  the  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  done. 

His  speech  has  been  factual  and  in- 
formative. Perhaps  it  is  not  amiss  to  ob- 
serve that  there  are  not  many  public 
plaudits  available  for  steering  into  the 
Senate  a  bill  to  increase  postal  rates,  and 
yet  there  should  be. 

The  Post  Office  Department  is  the 
single  largest  business  in  the  world.  It  is 
owned  by  the  American  people.  We  might 
call  that  socialism  or  something  else.  The 
Post  Office  is  a  mail  service  that  operates 
at  an  economic  rate.  However,  as  the  cost 
of  living  increases,  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation increases,  as  the  cost  of  buy- 
ing Government  trucks  increases,  and  as 
it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  postal  employees,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  increase  the  postal  rates  in 
order  to  have  this  business  of  ours  op- 
erate on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

The  able  Senator  has  performed  a  pub- 
lic service  and  duty  worthy  of  com- 
mendation in  bringing  to  the  floor  a 
sound  bill  and  presenting  to  the  Senate 
the  precise,  the  detailed,  and  the  able 
presentation  and  analysis  of  a  bill  which 
he  has  made. 

I  congratulate  him  upon  his  work  on 
this  bill  and  upon  his  speech.  However, 
I  am  not  going  to  wish  him  well  in  Miami. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  will  be  with  him 
100  percent  against  any  other  team  in 
the  Nation  except  the  Sooners  on  New 
Year's  Eve. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  insist  on  higher 
rates  all  the  way  through.  It  has  been 
discouraging  to  see  the  situation  experi- 
enced by  some  of  our  large  industries. 
Procter  &  Gamble  and  the  other  large 
corporations,  the  names  of  which  I  re- 
cited. There  are  a  very  few  corporations 
involved.  Thirteen  third-class  bulk  mail 
permit  holders  mail  nearly  7  billion 
advertisements  a  year. 

Every  bit  of  their  labor  cost  has  gone 
up.  Their  paper  and  handling  costs  have 
increased.  They  have  not  hesitated  to 
pass  that  cost  onto  their  advertisers  by 
charging  them  that  amount.  But  they 
always  think  Uncle  Sam  should  absorb 
all  his  rising  costs  because  we  are  the 
Government.  And  they  are  the  ones  who 
write  us  letters  to  say  that  we  are  run- 
ning an  inefficient  Government,  because 
we  have  a  postal  deficit. 

The  special  interest  groups  that  ap- 
peared before  our  committee — they  were 
fine,  able  representatives  of  their  differ- 
ent groups — contended  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pick  up  the  increase  in  the 


cost.  They  would  not  think  of  asking  the 
paper  manufacturer  or  the  ink  manufac- 
turer or  the  printing  press  manufacturer 
or  the  multlgraph  manufacturer  to  do 
that.  But  we  are  "Uncle  Sap"  when  It 
comes  to  absorbing  all  the  necessary  costs 
of  labor,  transportation,  buildings,  and 
so  forth. 

So  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
hard-nosed  with  respect  to  some  of  these 
items.  I  know  that  it  does  not  make  any 
friends,  but  it  is  necessary. 

We  have  produced  a  bill  under  the 
great  leadership  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, one  of  the  greatest  I  have  seen. 
Larry  O'Brien,  who  is  insistent  upon  not 
only  adequately  financing  the  postal 
service  and  adequately  paying  our  em- 
ployees but  also  improving  our  mail  serv- 
ice so  that  overnight  a  letter  can  travel 
from  one  coast  to  another,  in  the  com- 
mimication  system  that  binds  our  50 
States  together  as  a  nation. 

Title  n  of  HR.  1911  relates  to  the  pay 
of  nearly  2,500,000  civilian  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government.  Briefly,  this 
portion  of  the  bill  provides  a  three-step 
salary  increase  effective  October  1,  1967, 
July  1,  1968,  and  July  1,  1969,  to  raise  aU 
Federal  salaries  for  civilian  employees, 
other  than  wage  board  employees,  to 
rates  of  pay  for  similar  kinds  of  jobs  and 
levels  of  responsibility  in  private  enter- 
prise as  determined  by  the  annual  survey 
conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

This  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
Congress  made  to  our  employees  in  the 
Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-793.  If  we  do  not  fulfiU  that 
promise,  if  we  do  not  pay  our  employees 
rates  of  pay  comparable  to  private  enter- 
prise, then  we  can  €xpect  the  most  capa- 
ble to  leave  the  Government,  and  the 
least  capable  to  stay. 

Comparability  has  been  the  law  of  the 
land  since  October  1962,  and.  except  in 
the  lowest  levels  of  postal  smd  classified 
employment,  it  has  not  been  achieved. 
Above  the  level  of  GS-15,  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Congress  makes  an 
effort  to  achieve  comparability.  Salaries 
payable  to  our  career  administrators  and 
our  presidential  appointees  lag  far  be- 
hind salaries  for  similar  positions  in  pri- 
vate enterprise.  But  below  that  level,  the 
career  employee  has  been  promised  and 
waits  patiently  for  Congress  to  fulfill  the 
letter  of  the  1962  act. 

This  pay  increase  will  cost  $2.6  billion 
when  fully  effective.  The  1967  increase  is 
a  flat  4.5  percent  across  the  board  for 
nonpostal  employees.  The  1968  increase 
guarantees  one-half  of  the  remaining  lag 
between  private  enterprise  rates  in  the 
1967  BLS  survey,  and  the  Federal  rates 
established  now  in  the  general  schedule, 
or  3  percent,  whichever  is  greater.  For 
postal  employees,  the  1967  increase  is  6 
percent  and  the  1968  increase  is  5  per- 
cent, written  into  the  law  in  the  postal 
pay  schedule. 

These  increases  will  become  effective 
as  we  reach  those  effective  dates,  for  the 
further  action  of  Congress.  If  the  bill  is 
passed. 

The  basic  reason  we  have  adopted  this 
slightly  higher  pay  increase  is  because  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  postal  employees 
achieving  higher  pay  positions.  About 
600.000  out  of  700,000  postal  wnployees 
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are  letter  carriers,  postal  clerks,  mall 
handlers,  and  other  lower  echelon  em- 
ployees. Their  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment are  very  limited.  Our  recommen- 
dations on  pay  take  those  limitations 
into  account. 

For  example,  a  man  will  start  in  a 
grade  4.  He  begins  as  a  letter  carrier  and 
he  dies  a  letter  carrier.  He  may  have 
some  additional  step  increases  for  lon- 
gevity, but  he  is  frozen  in  that  grade. 
The  same  is  practically  true  with  respect 
to  the  clerks  and  the  mail  handlers. 

This  is  a  bad  system.  I  hope  we  can 
revise  it  so  that  there  will  be  opportuni- 
ties for  promotion,  so  that  the  men  who 
begin  at  a  4  can  go  up  to  levels  5,  8, 
and  7. 

I  should  like  to  see  mobility  of  em- 
ployees, as  all  good  corporations  have, 
instead  of  keeping  a  man  tied  to  the 
small  post  oflBce  in  which  he  began.  No 
matter  how  efficient  he  is,  he  has  senior- 
ity rights  and  employee  rights  only  in 
that  post  office,  at  that  grade,  at  that 
seniority. 

I  hope  this  will  be  the  beginning  of  an 
intelligent  approach  to  a  personnel  sys- 
tem. I  believe  that  we  properly  recognize 
the  static  position  of  most  of  the  postal 
employees  in  their  grades,  which  is  not 
the  situation  in  general  service  grades. 

The  latter  start  as  4's,  and  they  are 
elevated  to  5's,  6's,  and  7's,  and  on  up  to 
a  higher  level.  I  believe  that  the  larger 
increase  for  the  postal  workers  is  en- 
tirely defensible,  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  sustain  us  in  that  view. 

The  1969  increase  will  close  the  gap 
remaining  between  comparability  for  all 
employees  as  determined  by  the  1968  BLS 
survey  and  the  rates  of  pay  established 
on  July  1,  1968.  We  have  moved  the  date 
of  the  1969  increase  back  from  April  1 
to  July  1  to  avoid  having  two  pay  In- 
creases in  one  fiscal  year. 

If  Congress  cannot  face  up  to  com- 
parability as  a  fair  and  just  policy  for 
adjusting  the  pay  of  Federal  employees, 
then  we  should  admit  it  frankly  and  re- 
peal the  1962  Comparability  of  Pay  Act. 
We  should  change  our  policy  to  say  that 
Federal  pay  will  be  whatever  we  decide 
to  give  the  employees  whenever  we  de- 
cide to  give  It.  No  responsible  employer 
in  the  world  would  adopt  such  a  policy. 
It  is  obsolete  and  it  is  backward.  We 
cannot  get  the  type  of  dedicated  man- 
power we  need  so  desperately  In  the 
greatest  service  organization  in  the 
world,  with  82  billion  pieces  of  mall  to 
move  on  time,  to  work  and  perform  the 
duties  that  we  expect  of  our  employees. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  lead  the  field 
In  every  case,  but  I  believe  we  should 
make  Government  employment  attrac- 
tive enough  so  that  public  service  as  a 
career  will  not  mean  a  permanent  finan- 
cial sacrifice. 

Insofar  as  the  pay  of  the  employees 
of  the  State  and  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  Is  concerned,  the  com- 
mittee has  made  certain  revisions  In  the 
House-passed  bill  for  our  own  employees, 
those  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. A  ceiling  of  $28,000,  which  Is  the 
proposed  pay  rate  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Salary  Schedule,  has  been  es- 
tablished. That  celling  cannot  be  raised 
until  Congress  takes  further  legislative 
action.  The  $28,000  salary  will  apply  to 
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three  officers  of  the  Senate  whose  pay  is 
presently  $27,500  and  who  have  not  re- 
ceived a  pay  increase  since  July  1,  1964. 

Second,  for  employees  above  the  pay 
rate  of  an  administrative  assistant  or 
committee  clerk,  we  recommend  that  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  given  author- 
ity to  establish  pay  relationships  gen- 
erally in  accordance  with  the  relation- 
ships now  existing  by  statute  and  that 
a  ceiling  of  $27,000  apply  to  these  posi- 
tions. For  committee  clerks  and  admin- 
istrative assistants  and  any  other  em- 
ployee to  whom  the  general  maximum  of 
$24,480  now  applies,  a  celling  of  $26,000 
should  be  established.  This  will  maintain 
a  $1,000  differential  between  these  groups 
of  employees  and  will  still  provide  for  an 
opportunity  for  pay  adjustments  up  to 
these  limits  to  be  made  in  1968  and  1969. 

The  committee  recommends  for  em- 
ployees In  other  agencies  of  the  legisla- 
tive brsuich  that  no  salary  exceed  the 
rate  provided  for  GS-18,  $27,055.  Further 
adjustments  In  these  rates  of  pay  can 
be  made  whenever  the  executive  sched- 
ule is  revised. 

The  authority  of  a  Senator  to  adjust 
the  payroll  of  his  own  employees  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  removed  those  pro- 
visions relating  to  an  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  Commission  to  recom- 
mend to  the  President  pay  rates  for 
Members  of  Congress,  executives,  and 
judges  of  the  U.S.  courts.  The  House  has 
passed  this  provision  once  before  and  the 
Senate  did  not  go  along.  The  commit- 
tee is  unanimous  to  Its  opposition  to  any 
proposal  which  would  automatically  ad- 
just salaries  for  these  positions.  When 
the  time  comes  for  Congress  to  raise  its 
salaries,  the  problems  should  be  faced 
up  to  and  voted  upon  affirmatively,  for 
all  the  world  to  see.  Back  door  methods 
of  pay  increases  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
This  is  not  the  way  it  should  be  done, 
in  our  opinion. 

When  the  country  feels  that  Congress 
is  entitled  to  a  raise,  I  am  sure  Congress 
will  face  up  to  it  squarely  and  go  on 
record,  so  that  we  will  take  the  respon- 
sibility and  not  say  we  had  to  do  it  be- 
cause a  Commission  said  we  should.  So 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  provision. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  provides  an  effec- 
tive means  for  the  recipient  of  lewd, 
lascivious,  or  otherwise  offensive  pander- 
ing advertisements  to  take  action  to  con- 
trol this  kind  of  mailing.  The  committee 
has  adopted  exactly  what  the  House  of 
Representatives  approved.  This  provision 
will  vest  in  the  recipient  of  the  mail  the 
authority  to  determine  whether  a  pan- 
dering advertisement  which  he  or  any 
other  member  of  his  household  receives 
is  erotically  arousing  or  sexually  pro- 
vocative. If  in  his  sole  discretion — and 
I  repeat,  in  his  sole  discretion — any  pan- 
dering advertisement  falls  into  that  cat- 
egory he  may  notify  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  request  the  sender  of  the  mail 
to  refrain  from  any  further  maiUngs  to 
him  or  a  member  of  his  household.  If 
the  sender,  after  notice  by  the  Post- 
master General,  violates  such  an  order, 
he  shall  receive  from  the  Postmaster 
General  a  complaint  alleging  the  viola- 
tion and  if  after  an  appropriate  hearing 
the  Postmaster  General  determines  that 
the  order  has  been  violated,  the  Post- 


master General  may  request  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to 
make  application  to  a  Federal  district 
court  for  a  court  order  directing  compli- 
ance. Failure  to  observe  the  court  order 
may  be  punished  as  contempt. 

I  believe  this  is  an  effective  means  of 
controlling  obscene  and  offensive  mate- 
rials which  go  through  the  mail.  Whwi 
all  of  the  arguments  of  constitutionally 
protected  free  speech  sure  over  and  done 
with,  the  fact  remains  that  there  la  a 
billion  dollar  business  in  this  country 
today  involving  the  sale  of  obscene  books, 
pictures,  and  other  materials. 

This  proposal  Included  in  H.R.  7977 
does  not  infringe  upon  the  right  of  any 
person  to  buy  or  sell  that  kind  of  mate- 
rial, but  it  does  give  the  ordinary  family 
a  means  of  being  protected  from  adver- 
tisements which  are  unsolicited. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  want  this 
kind  of  material  coming  to  our  door, 
being  seen  or  read  by  our  wives,  our 
children,  or  our  grandchildren.  It  is  an 
imposition  upon  the  right  of  privacy.  By 
vesting  in  each  family  the  right  to  say 
they  do  not  want  this  kind  of  mail  is  to 
guarantee  by  law  that  which  common- 
sense  dictates. 

Title  rv  of  H.R.  7977  revises  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Group  Life  Insurance  Act 
generally  along  the  lines  of  previous  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress  in  1966  and 
1967 — both  of  which  were  vetoed  by 
President  Johnson.  The  cost  of  this  leg- 
islation has  been  reduced  almost  in  half 
from  that  of  the  bill  which  President 
Johnson  vetoed  a  few  months  ago.  Title 
rv  Increases  life  Insurance  so  that  each 
employee  will  have  a  policy  equal  to  his 
annual  salary  rounding  off  to  the  next 
higher  $1,000  plus  $2,000  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $32,000  and  guaranteeing  a  min- 
imum of  $10,000. 

This  provides  protection  where  It  is 
needed  most  for  the  young  employee 
with  a  growing  family  in  the  lower  paid 
jobs  in  our  Government  who  can  least 
afford  to  purchase  insurance  outside  of 
the  group  program.  It  eliminates  the  13 
year  old,  unrealistic  celling  of  $20,000  In- 
cluded In  the  original  1954  act. 

It  also  provides  that  an  employee  may 
purchase  if  he  wishes  to  do  so  and  is 
willing  to  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  an 
additional  policy  of  $10,000.  This  op- 
tional insurance  docs  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment anything.  But  If  the  employee 
wishes  to  pay  at  the  group  rate  for  the 
additional  Insurance  he  may  do  so.  The 
cost  to  the  Government  of  this  entire 
insurance  provision  for  all  of  our  Gov- 
ernment workers  is  $35.4  million. 

That  is  our  bill.  I  am  very  proud  of  our 
committee  for  the  work  they  have  ac- 
complished. I  am  particularly  grateful  to 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Conmilttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  who  participated 
with  great  energy  to  help  hammer  out 
this  bill.  As  always,  he  was  most  cooper- 
ative in  every  aspect  of  this  legislation, 
and  although  we  did  not  agree  on  every 
single  Item,  and  we  will  not  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  I  understand,  his  helpful- 
ness, his  grasp  of  the  subject  before  us. 
and  his  leadership  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  committee  was  distinguished  and 
excellent. 
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I  am  grateful  for  our  staff  which 
worked  better  than  any  staff  I  have  ever 
worked  with,  in  order  to  keep  on  top  of 
these  intricate  details,  varying  conditions 
of  rates  and  pay,  and  information  neces- 
sary m  connection  with  a  huge  bill  which 
Involves  more  detail,  perhaps,  than  any 
bill  that  is  brought  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  grateful  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  worked  loyally  and 
diligently  in  connection  with  the  bill  so 
that  action  could  be  taken  in  this  session. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  minority 
members  of  the  conmuttee.  We  worked 
on  a  close  time  limit. 

We  heard  testimony  from  anyone  who 
wished  to  be  heard  and  we  gave  them 
adequate  opportunity  to  present  matters 
that  they  needed  to  present  so  that  the 
material  could  be  printed  in  the  record. 

Again.  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  staff  for  the  fine  work  they  have 
done. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  the  report  on 
page  8  dealing  with  fourth-class  books 
and  records. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  re- 
call that  I  sent  him  a  letter  pointing  out 
that  the  publishers  of  certain  books  in 
Ohio  complained  to  me  that  the  rate  on 
the  1 -pound  books  and  letters  was  in- 
creased on  the  same  basis  as  books  of  1 
pound  and  more. 

These  publishers  of  books  argued  that 
the  weight  of  their  books,  being  1  pound 
or  less,  should  not  be  charged  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  publishers  of  the  books 
of  1  pound  and  more. 

The  report  shows  that  the  committee 
has  revised  the  proposal  of  the  Post- 
master General  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives regarding  the  rate  of  postage 
and  the  weight  distribution  of  fourth- 
class  books,  records,  films,  and  other  ma- 
terials which  mall  at  a  special  fourth- 
class  rate  substantially  lower  than  par- 
cel post. 

I  shall  read  further: 

As  proposed  by  the  Postmaster  General 
and  approved  by  the  House,  the  rate  was . 
Increased  from  10  cents  lor  the  first  pound 
and  5  cents  for  each  additional  pound,  tc 
16  cents  for  the  first  two  pounds  and  6  cents 
for  each  additional  pound. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  to  me,  from 
Dayton.  Ohio,  was  the  publisher  of 
schoolbooks.  He  stated  that  their  books 
had  a  weight  of  1  pound  or  less  and  that 
it  was  unjust  to  charge  them  with  the 
same  rate  being  charged  to  the  users  of 
the  mails  send  ng  parcels  of  1  poimd  and 
more. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  conmilttee  did 
take  cognizance  of  this  complaint  made 
by  users  of  the  mail  who  send  books  of 
1  pound  and  less? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  The  interest 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  this  matter  caused  us  to  take  special 
cognizance  of  it.  In  our  study  we  felt  that 
the  two  pound  minimum,  which  was  16 
cents,  was  unjust  to  publishers  of  smaller 
books  and  some  paperbacks  that  are 
mailed.  We  broke  It  down  into  one 
pound,  and  so  we  raised  the  present  rate 
of  10  cents  for  the  first  pound  to  12  cents 


for  the  first  pound.  We  have  a  raise  of 
2  cents  a  pound  which  is  a  pretty  cheap 
raise  on  books.  The  old  rate  was  5  cents 
for  each  additional  pound.  We  increased 
that  by  1  cent  to  6  cents  a  pound.  The 
reason  I  think  the  House  went  for  the 
2-pound  rate  is  that  we  are  being  over- 
burdened by  record  clubs  which  send  out 
records  which  are  hard  to  deliver.  They 
were  anxious  to  put  a  higher  rate  on 
records  and  this  would  have  included 
them  in  a  minimum  charge  of  16  cents, 
regardless  of  weight. 

We  considered  raising  the  record  rate 
but  the  committee  membership,  against 
my  judgment,  overruled  me.  I  was  im- 
able  to  get  a  special  rate  on  records  but 
perhaps  I  will  get  it  next  year.  It  works 
out,  with  the  exception  of  the  rate  rec- 
ords enjoy,  to  a  very  reasonable  rate. 

I  know  of  the  interest  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  in  library 
publications.  This  distinguishes  between 
the  commercial  and  the  nonprofit  field. 
We  dealt  gently  with  libraries.  The 
library  sends  out  books  to  people  who 
use  the  libraries.  The  old  rate  is  4  cents 
for  the  first  pound.  We  rsdsed  it  to  5 
cents  for  the  first  pound.  The  House  had 
set  a  rate  of  8  cents  for  the  first  2 
pounds.  I  think  the  1-pound  rate  will 
average  out  about  as  well  for  the  books 
as  the  2-pound  rate  would  discriminate. 
So  as  to  the  additional  pound,  or  1  cent 
on  the  old  rate  and  on  the  new  rate  2 
cents,  I  have  heard  no  complaints  from 
the  libraries. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  committee  did 
differentiate  between  users  of  mail  who 
send  packages  of  1  pound  or  less  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  send  pack- 
ages of  1  pound  or  more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right.  We 
made  the  breaking  point  the  1 -pound 
minimum.  We  raised  that  rate  by  only 
2  cents  on  the  first  pound,  and  we  raised 
the  rate  for  the  additional  poundage 
from  the  present  5  cents,  to  6  cents. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  House  bill  made 
no  differentiation  between  the  two? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  House  bill  made 
the  rate  apply  to  2  c>ounds  whether  it 
was  used  or  not.  If  the  weight  is  one- 
.  half  pound,  the  sender  has  to  pay  the 
full  16  cents.  Under  our  bill  one  would 
have  to  pay  12  cents  for  1  pound  or  less. 
We  think  that  is  a  good  decision.  We 
have  had  no  criticism  from  fourth-class 
mail  users. 

When  we  went  through  the  bill  to  raise 
$1  billion,  the  only  squawk  we  got  was 
from  the  junk  mailers. 

I  am  ready  to  fight  that  out  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  I  believe  the  Senate 
will  back  me  up  and  say  that  this  is  a 
correction  that  is  long  past  due:  that  we 
should  even  charge  Junk  mailers  back 
charges  for  the  many  years  they  have 
freeloaded  on  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country.  They  are  freeloaders  who  have 
profited  in  their  private  businesses  by 
haVng  this  highly  subsidized  rate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  net  result  of  what 
the  Senate  committee  did  compared  with 
what  the  House  did  in  the  production  of 
revenues  is  as  follows:  The  House  bill  will 
produce  $12.3  million.  The  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  will  produce  $12.6 
million. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  talking  about  the  Ubrary  rate? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  talking  about 
fourth-class  books. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is.  we  differen- 
tiated between  1  pound  and  less,  and  1 
pound  and  more,  and  still  reached  a 
balance  where  the  revenues  produced  by 
the  Senate  bUl  will  net  $12.6  miUion  to 
$12.3  million  by  the  House;  is  that  not 
correct?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct.  In 
almost  every  instance  we  have  had  the 
best  businessmen  working  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

Wherever  we  found  a  difference  In  the 
rate,  we  started  out  with  the  thought 
that  we  would  certainly  try  to  get  a  lit- 
tle higher  revenue  In  each  case,  so  we 
did  come  out  with  a  little  more  revenue 
overall,  to  put  the  operation  on  as  near 
a  business-like  basis  as  we  can. 

The  Post  Office  has  great  manpower, 
with  a  host  of  dedicated  workers  taking 
a  new  lease  on  life.  They  are  happy  to 
be  working  for  an  institution  which  will 
be  operating  in  the  black  and  not  in  the 
red.  That  is  the  kind  of  service  I  want  to 
be  connected  with.  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  am  also 
proud  of  the  able  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  participated  so  dlUigently  in 
trying  to  be  realistic,  knowing  that  they 
may  hurt  someone  every  time  the  mail 
rate  is  Increased— or  at  least  sMneone  Is 
thinking  he  will  be  hurt^-but  still  hav- 
ing the  guts  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Our 
costs  are  going  up  and  we  expect  you  to 
pay  a  little  more  to  cover  them." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  After  the  expiration 
of  2  years,  if  the  wage  increase  portion 
of  the  bill  is  passed  and  the  rate  increase 
is  passed,  will  the  Post  Office  Department 
be  operating  on  a  self-sustaining  basis? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  will  not  be.  when 
we  give  the  two  other  pay  Increases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  will  the 
deflcit  be  at  the  end  of  the  2  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  present  postal 
deflcit,  which  is  today  $560  million,  will 
be  reduced  by  almost  $250  million,  so 
that  we  will  have  a  quarter  of  a  billion 

dollars 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  hundred-eighty 
million  doUars?  Does  the  Senator  frwn 
Kansas  TMr.  Carlson]  wish  to  answer 
that? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  If  I  may  interject,  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  mentioned 
some  figures.  I  have  some  figures  with 
me.  It  was  my  thought  that  the  deflcit 
was  $1.2  billion.  However,  I  may  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  not  count- 
ing the  public  service  charge  of  $640 
million.  That  amount  comes  off  the  $1.2 
billion.  That  Is  the  deflcit  In  the  rural 
free  delivery  service,  which  Is  uneco- 
nomic; In  the  fourth-class  mall.  Includ- 
ing books  for  the  blind;  and  many  other 
things  of  that  nature  which  are  neces- 
sary public  service  items.  We  must  never 
forget  that  the  Post  Office  Is  a  public 
service.  It  Is  a  public  service  which  binds 
the  country  together  In  a  reasonable, 
efficient,  and  effective  communications 
system.  Proflt  or  not.  we  must  have  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  President  rec- 
ommend postal  rate  adjustments  in  a 
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degree  that  would  make  the  Post  OfQce 
Department  self -sustaining? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  did  for  the  first 
pay  increase.  We  will  be  in  a  surplus 
position  for  the  first  year.  However,  when 
we  achieve  comparability  in  the  next 
two  stages,  we  will  use  up  the  surplus 
that  we  will  earn  this  year  and  will  re- 
duce it  to  where  we  will  come  out  on  a 
net  deficit  of 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  will  be  $280  million 
instead  of  $530  million. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right;  $560 
million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  $560  million.  Did 
not  the  President  recommend  that  the 
Post  Office  Department  should  be  put 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  could  possibly 
be  done  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
we  have  to  meet  the  necessary  payroll 
increases. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  committee 
consider  separating  the  payroll  Increase 
from  the  postal  rate  increase? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  considered 
that.  In  fact,  we  thought  we  might  take 
up  those  items  separately.  But  when  we 
began  to  look  at  the  timetable,  we 
thought  we  might  take  up  the  pay  in- 
crease first.  But  we  realize  we  had  to 
pay  for  that  first,  so  we  decided  to  com- 
bine both  increases  in  one  bill.  So  we 
have  arranged  to  pay  for  it  by  providing 
$100  million  this  year  through  a  change 
In  the  rates.  We  do  not  expect  to  have 
another  rate  change  for  several  years. 
But  the  rate  increase  will  be  sufficient 
through  this  year  and  will  provide  a 
surplus. 

But  next  year  and  the  year  following, 
there  will  be  a  deficit,  and  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  will  be  cut  approximately 
in  half.  I  should  say  that  for  a  $7  billion 
operation  of  providing  the  best  postal 
service,  we  are  doing  quite  well. 

Certainly  we  know  that  wages  every- 
where are  escalating.  We  have  to  be 
realistic.  We  have  to  have  first-class  em- 
ployees. 

Does  the  Senator  know  that  the  large 
jewelers  of  this  country  do  not  use 
armored  cars  to  ship  diamonds?  They 
do  not  employ  guards  with  machineguns. 
They  merely  register  their  diamonds  and 
send  them  by  U.S.  mail.  That  is  how  good 
the  postal  workers  have  been  through  the 
years. 

There  has  been  some  decline.  Some 
postal  unions  have  even  dared  to  threat- 
en a  strike  against  their  own  Govern- 
ment. Those  are  the  kind  of  persons 
who  hurt  their  case.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  only  one  union  mentioned  that  in 
the  hearings.  I  hope  I  shall  never  hear 
it  again,  because  when  Grovernment  em- 
ployees strike,  they  are  striking  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Any 
threat  of  a  strike  Is  unbecoming  an  orga- 
nization which  claims  to  be  a  union  rep- 
resenting public  servants  who  have  taken 
an  oath  of  public  service.  I  hope  we  shall 
never  again  hear  such  demagogic  threats 
against  the  Government,  because  they 
are  not  compatible  with  a  sound  demo- 
cratic society.  A  stoppage  of  the  mails 
by  such  action  could  cripple  the  coimtry. 
I  am  sure,  though,  that  that  will  never 
happen,  and  I  hope  Congress  will  never 
let  it  happen. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thrill  to  listen  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  Just 
said. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wishes  to  comment  on  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  just  put?  He  is  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY]  has  accurately  stated 
that  the  deficit  on  June  30,  1967,  was  $1.2 
billion.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  In- 
cluded in  that  Eimount  is  approximately 
$600  million  for  public  service.  It  is  my 
personal  feeling  that  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment is  a  personal  service  opera- 
tion, so  we  should  not  be  so  much  con- 
cerned about  the  deficit. 

But  he  also  stated  that  the  deficit  at 
June  30,  1970.  when  the  third  phase  of 
the  biU  takes  effect,  will  be  $1.2  billion. 
The  statement  has  not  been  challenged. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  that  mean  that 
the  expectation  of  the  President  in  his 
recommendation  will  not  become  a  real- 
ity? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  certain  that  that 
is  correct,  because  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment is  a  service  operation.  We  never 
hear  anything  about  the  necessity  for 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  operate  within  their 
incomes.  But  it  is  always  said  that  the 
Post  Office  Department,  the  one  agency 
that  reaches  all  the  people,  should  be 
made  to  pay  its  own  way.  I  think  it  is 
a  public  service  operation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  allowing  me 
to  put  these  questions  to  him. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  helped  to  clarify  by  the  col- 
loquy, as  he  well  knows,  the  important 
nuts  and  bolts  of  the  operation  of  an 
organization  so  great  as  the  Post  Office. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  contributed  richly  to  this  dis- 
cussion, because  he  has  pointed  up 
areas  in  which  there  is  agreement  and 
areas  in  which  there  is  disagreement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan]  such  time  as  he  may  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  10  or  15  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
ask  for  the  floor  at  this  time,  but  I  want 
to  speak  on  the  bill.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  if  I 
am  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor to  be  recogrized  and  then  have  him 
yield  to  me  for  10  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE    STREETS    ACT    OP    1967 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  meet  to  consider  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1967.  That  measure  is  a  product  of 
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long  and  thorough  hearings  by  the  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures of  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
as  chairman.  I  have  endeavored  to  keep 
my  colleagues  apprised  of  the  progress 
of  oxir  hearings  on  anticrime  legislation. 
In  a  series  of  six  speeches  delivered  In 
the  Senate  during  the  past  year.  Every 
Member  of  this  body,  I  am  sure,  shares 
my  concern  over  the  rapidly  mounting 
Incidence  of  crime  facing  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  In  recommending  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  to  be  considered 
tomorrow,  the  subcommittee  concluded 
in  part: 

Crime  Is  the  most  critical  and  urgent  do- 
mestic problem  facing  the  nation.  Although 
essentially  a  local  problem,  the  Incidence  o( 
crime  has  reached  proportions  that  threaten 
the  peace,  security  and  general  welfare  of  the 
nation.  The  Federal  government  has  a  clear 
responsibility  to  help  meet  and  to  repel  this 
threat.  For  Congress  this  means  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  and  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  assist  the  states  and  units  of  local 
government  to  devise  and  implement  pro- 
grams to  combat  crime.  To  be  successful, 
however,  the  war  on  crime  must  be  mounted 
and  waged  on  several  fronts.  Accordingly, 
the  subcommittee  recommends  passage  of 
S.  917,  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1967,  which  offers  three  major 
anti-crime  proposals. 

There  are  those  who  suggest,  however, 
that  the  bill  contains  too  many  anti- 
crime  proposals.  There  are  those  who 
liken  it  to  a  "Christmas  Tree."  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  it  is  a  law  enforcement  "Christ- 
mas Tree."  well  and  good  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly needed.  But  it  is  also  a  tree  that 
has  lots  of  thorns  on  it  for  the  criminal. 
I  know  the  habitual  law  violator  does  not 
like  it.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  this 
bill  as  reported  by  the  subcommittee  that 
pleases  the  rapist,  the  robber,  the  mur- 
derer and  the  mugger.  It  is  strictly  an 
anticrime  bill.  And  then  there  are  those 
who  say  that  "if  we  are  serious  about 
rapid  passage  of  the  bill  we  should  re- 
turn to  a  clean  bill  along  the  general 
lines  proposed — by  the  administration." 

Mr.  President,  to  all  these  people  I  say 
that  I  have  never  once  considered  that 
my  responsibility  is  to  merely  pass  bills 
or  to  see  how  fast  bills  can  be  passed. 
I  do  consider  it  to  be  my  responsibility 
to  present  to  the  Senate,  through  the 
appropriate  processes,  the  most  effective 
anticrime  bill  possible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  and  a  return  to  law  and  order  in 
this  country.  And  it  is  to  this  end  that 
the  subcommittee  labored. 

This  bill  retains  and  strengthens  the 
substance  of  the  President's  original  bill 
to  improve  the  general  law  enforcement 
capability  of  States  and  units  of  local 
government  through  Federal  grants.  In 
addition  to  the  grants  proposed  for  plan- 
ning, recruitment,  training,  equipment 
facilities  and  research,  special  provi- 
sions were  added  to  the  bill  to  enable 
the  States  to  deal  more  effectively  with 
the  problems  of  organized  crime  and 
with  the  increasing  threats  of  riots  in 
our  cities.  The  original  request  for  $50 
million  was  increased  to  $85  million. 

These  features  of  the  bill  hold  much 
promise  for  long-range  improvements  in 
local  law  enforcement.  But  crime — like 
time — waits  for  no  man  and  we  cannot 
leave  our  citizens  exposed  to  and  unpro- 
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tected  from  the  continued  ravages  of 
crime  while  awaiting  the  results  of  a 
long-lead-time  program. 

The  perilous  immediacy  of  the  prob- 
lem is  too  demanding,  too  urgent  for  this 
country  to  depend  solely  on  a  one-shot 
approach.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
we  apply  more  than  one  remedy.  It  was 
with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that  the  sub- 
committee added  two  major  provisions  to 
the  original  bill. 

One  is  specifically  aimed  at  the  con- 
tinually expanding  and  highly  successful 
elements  of  organized  crime.  It  would 
prohibit  all  wiretapping  except  that  au- 
thorized to  be  done  by  law  enforcement 
officers  engaged  in  the  detecUon  and  pre- 
vention of  major  crimes — that  would  also 
Include  surveillance — and  then  only  upon 
a  showing  of  probable  cause  and  obtain- 
ing a  court  order  under  stringent  con- 
trols. It  is  imperative  that  our  law  en- 
forcement officials  are  given  authority  to 
use  this  weapon.  It  makes  no  sense  what- 
ever to  deny  law  enforcement  officers  the 
right  to  tap  the  very  wires  being  used  by 
organized  criminals  to  conMnit  crime  and 
carry  out  their  conspiratorial  activities. 

It  is  likewise  inconceivable  that  the 
overlords  of  organized  crime,  who  use 
the  telephone  to  carry  out  practically 
all  of  their  unlawful  activities  should  be 
privileged  to  do  so  without  legitimate 
means  being  made  available  to  police 
authorities,  to  detect  such  use  of  the 
telephone  and  to  intercept  the  incrimi- 
nating evidence  of  guilt  that  can  thus 
be  procured.  Under  existing  law.  the 
criminal  can  and  does  use  the  telephone 
as  a  means  to  his  evil  ends,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  and  will  not  be  interfered  with  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  bill  will  put  an 
end  to  this  practice  and,  at  the  some 
time,  scrupulously  protect  against  the 
use  of  wiretaps  or  electronic  surveillance 
to  invade  anyone's  privacy.  The  State  of 
New  York  had  a  similar  statute  for  al- 
most a  quarter  of  a  century  and  study 
after  study  showed  that  it  was  used  only 
sparingly  and  that  no  one's  privacy  was 
invaded.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  re- 
cent Berger  case,  struck  down  the  eaves- 
dropping portion  of  this  statute — but  not 
the  practice — and  Indeed,  laid  down 
guidelines  as  to  how  such  a  statute  might 
come  within  the  Constitution.  These 
guidelines  have  been  incorporated  into 
S.  917. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
recommended  such  a  law.  Every  Attorney 
General  since  1931,  save  the  present  in- 
cumbent, has  endorsed  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. The  Judicial  Conference,  headed 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  recently 
recommended  it,  and,  as  indicated,  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Berger  case,  sug- 
gested legislation  along  these  lines  within 
the  framework  of  the  Constitution.  Cer- 
tainly, if  such  a  weapon  is  useful  and 
needed  to  protect  our  national  security  as 
contended  and  asked  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  by  his  At- 
torney General,  and  as  proposed  in  legis- 
lation recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion, then  It  Is  hsu-d  to  conceive  that  It 
will  not  also  be  useful  and  needed  in  the 
war  on  crime. 

The  other  major  provision  added  to 
the  original  bill  seeks  to  return  the  rxile 


of  reason  to  the  admissibility  of  volun- 
tary confessions  into  evidence.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  money  Is  spent  for  up- 
grading police  departments,  for  modem 
equipment,  for  research  and  other  pur- 
CKises,  crime  will  not  be  successfully 
abated,  nor  respect  for  law  and  order 
restored  so  long  as  criminals  who  have 
voluntarily  confessed  their  crimes  go 
unpunished.  The  traditional  right  of  the 
I>eople  to  have  their  prosecuting  attor- 
neys place  In  evidence  before  .lurles  the 
voluntary  confessions  and  incriminating 
statements  made  by  defendants  should 
be  restored.  Accordingly,  the  bill  was 
amended  to  allow  the  trial  judge  to  pass 
upon  the  Issue  of  voluntariness  based 
upon  the  totality  of  the  circumstances 
Involved,  and  then  the  jury  would  be 
Instructed  to  give  the  confession  what- 
ever weight  deemed  merited,  and  to  do 
so  In  the  context  of  the  total  circum- 
stances present  at  the  time  the  confes- 
sion or  statement  was  made.  The  consti- 
tutional rights  of  accused  persons  have 
been  protected  under  this  procedure 
since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  imtil 
the  time  of  the  Miranda  decision.  It  Is  an 
eminently  fair,  reasonable,  and  effective 
way  to  determine  the  issue  of  volimtarl- 
ness. 

We  are  all  only  too  familiar  with  the 
results  fiowing  from  the  rigid,  mechan- 
ical, self-defeating  exclusionary  niles  de- 
vised by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  area 
of  confessions.  The  newspapers  are  filled 
with  the  tragic  consequences,  and  I  have 
called  them  to  the  Senate's  attention  re- 
peatedly during  the  past  year.  Just  last 
week,  we  read  of  the  finding  of  Innocence 
In  the  case  of  a  14-year-old  Oklahoma 
boy  who  admitted  killing  his  mother  with 
10  shots  from  a  rifle.  He  was  foimd  Inno- 
cent of  murder  because  he  was  not  ad- 
vised of  his  right  to  an  attorney  before  he 
confessed  to  his  father  and  two  officers. 
The  prosecuting  attorney  in  that  case 
assailed  the  acquittal  as  "the  worst  mis- 
carriage of  justice  I've  ever  seen,"  add- 
ing that  the  decision  meant  that  "you 
can't  even  question  your  own  child  if  he 
broke  a  window  without  getting  a  lawyer. 
This  is  ridiculous."  District  Court  Judge 
.  Merle  Lansden  ruled  that  the  confession 
could  not  be  admitted  Into  evidence  be- 
cause of  a  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decision.  He  said  that  he  disagreed  with 
the  High  Court's  ruling  but  that  he  had 
"no  alternative." 

This  case  dealt  with  a  minor,  but  his 
crime  was  the  most  vicious  known  to 
man — ^murder.  Other  and  potentially 
more  dangerous  self-confessed  criminals 
are  committing  equally  heinous  crimes 
almost  dally  and  are  being  released,  not 
on  the  basis  of  guilt  or  Irmocence,  but  be- 
cause of  the  Court's  slavish  dedication  to 
technicalities  that  thwart  the  alms  of 
justice  while  augmenting  the  tenuous 
rights  of  the  accused. 

We  need  to  rectify  this  mockery  of 
justice  and  seek  to  reallne  the  Imbal- 
emced  scales  of  justice  that  all  too  often 
subjugate  the  rights  and  safety  of  society 
to  the  privileged  exploitations  and 
atrocities  by  the  criminal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  serious 
and  devastating  trend  In  our  S3rstem  of 
criminal  justice.  We  carmot  afford  to 
Ignore  the  problem  or  Its  aftermath. 


If  we  are  serious  about  meeting  our 
responsibility — If  we  are  truly  concerned 
about  the  problems  of  crime  in  this  coun- 
try today— Indeed,  if  we  are  to  preserve 
our  way  of  life — we  must  have  this  wis- 
dom and  the  courage  to  respond  to  the 
grave  and  critical  threat  crime  poses  to 
our  Internal  security.  To  do  less  would 
further  favor  the  criminal,  and  to  do 
nothing  would  be  criminal  neglect  and 
failure  of  duty  on  our  part. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  article 
to  which  I  have  referred,  entitled  "Legal 
Slip  Frees  Boy  In  Matricide,"  published 
In  the  Washington  Post  of  November  18. 
1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14, 1  spoke  before  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In 
New  York  City  and  on  November  20. 
Senator  Ervin  very  grswjlously  Inserted 
that  speech  Into  the  Record  at  page 
33136.  Since  that  speech  was  given,  I 
have  received  many  letters  from  people 
all  over  the  country  commending  the  text 
and  my  efforts  toward  law  enforcement. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  sample  of  these  letters, 
which  I  feel  appropriately  express  the 
sentiment  which  is  now  shared  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cape  Mat,  N.J.,  November  19, 1967. 
Senator  John  HcCvellkk, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  a  recent 
radio  broadcast,  you  were  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  crime,  rape  and  commu- 
nism In  this  country  today.  We  and  many 
others  believe  that  you  are  100  7o  right.  And 
we  are  more  than  pleased  to  know  that  you 
had  the  courage  to  say  so.  Perhaps  many  of 
the  weaker  characters  In  the  Senate  will  now 
begin  to  see  what  a  low  quaUty  court  with 
Its  5-4  decisions  Is  doing  to  our  country. 
J.  A.  Stackhottse. 

New  York.  N.Y.,  November  15, 1967. 
Hon.  John  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  I  listened  to 
your  speech  on  the  T.V.  last  night  and 
thanked  Ood  there  are  such  men  as  you  In 
politics — altho,  unfortunately  there  are  not 
nearly  enough. 

I  speak  of  men  who  realize  how  far  our 
beloved  country  has  gone  down  the  primrose 
path;  and  want  to  do  something  about  it.  I 
only  hope  that  It  isn't  too  late — 

These  demonstrations  by  students,  by  'ClvU 
Rights'  groups,  by  antl-Vletnam  groups, 
etc. — there  are  so  many  groups  now  that  I 
doubt  If  they  can  be  named  or  counted.  You 
stated  that  you  Intended  to  propose  laws  in 
the  next  legislature  to  clean  up  this  mess. 

If  I  may  suggest  in  my  own  humble  way, 
that  a  tremendous  start  would  be  legislature 
to  limit  demonstrations  and  pickets  would  be 
to  limit  the  amount  of  people  In  picketing 
and  demonstrations;  otherwise  we  have  An- 
archy which  we  had  last  night  outside  of  the 
Hilton  Hotel — It  was  a  disgrace  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  happen. 

In  my  opinion,  the  country  has  lost  their 
respect  for  the  politicians  who  have  been  un- 
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scrupulous  In  their  mprallty— their  "playing 
up"  to  union  leaders,  to  welfare  groups  and 
toleration  of  their  demands,  not  paying  any 
heed  to  the  softening  of  laws  by  our  Supreme 
Court  and  ClvU  Liberty  groups. 

When  are  these  fence  straddlers  going  to 
come  out  for  law  enforcement? 
ReepectfvUly  yours, 

Hknbt  H.  Croen. 

MONROEVUXE.  Pa.,  November  15,  1967. 
Hon.  John  L.  McClellan, 
U.S.  SCTiate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Senator:  After  hearing  your 
declaration  on  Tuesday  evening  TV  news 
program  relative  to  the  grave  problems  con- 
fronting America,  I  am  compelled  to  express 
my  opinion  that  you  have  stated  exact  truths 
that  are  un-denlable,  of  the  reasons  for  the 
dilemma  In  our  present  society  and  govern- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  your  statements  on  this  sub- 
ject should  be  aired  to  all  the  people  as 
widely  as  any  message  that  has  been  given 
by  a  President,  for  the  truths  therein  surely 
warrant  such  dissemination. 

WnXIAM   CXJMMING. 

Baltimore.  Md.,  November  17,  1967. 
Senator  John  L.  McClellan. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  On  Tuesday 
evening,  November  14,  1967, 1  heard  on  C.B.S. 
television  network,  Walter  Cronklte,  Com- 
mentator, a  short  excerpt  from  a  speech  you 
made  regarding  crime,  Its  causes  and  rem- 
edies. You  also  commented  most  wisely,  to 
my  mind,  on  recent  decisions  made  by  the 
Supreme  Co\irt.  protecting  the  criminal  at 
the  expense  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
law  abiding  citizen. 

I  was  so  favorably  Impressed  by  these  brief 
remarks  that  I  hope  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  your  most  excellent 
speech  In  full. 

If  we  had  more  legislators  who  would 
speak  out  forthrlghtly  as  you  did  without 
regard  to  partisan  politics  or  pressxire  groups, 
this  country  would  have  a  far  better  chance 
of  survival  and  perhaps  return  to  those  pre- 
cepts on  which  we  became  a  great  nation. 
Without  strong  action  to  curb  lawlessness 
and  restore  order  and  sanity  to  our  society,  I 
fear  greatly  that  our  future  will  certainly  be 
Jeopardized. 

I  personally  believe  that  Gibbons  "Decline 
and  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  should  be 
required  reading  for  all  patriotic  legislators 
from  the  President  down  to  the  freshman 
members  of  the  House. 

With  best  wishes  to  you.  Sir,  I  am 
Yours  Respectfully, 

WiNTOXD  S.  DrrcH,  Jr. 

Forest  Hn.Ls,  N.Y., 
November  16,  1967. 
Hon.  John  McCx-ellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  McClellan:  The  attached  news 
item  is  the  most  heartening  one  I  have  read 
for  months.  I've  been  wondering  if  we'd  all 
be  killed  before  someone  got  around  to  re- 
pealing that  ridiculous  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  And  it  wasn't  even  a  unani- 
mous decision. 

I  hope  your  arguments  for  Its  repeal  will 
stress  the  very  slight  percentage  of  our  pop- 
ulation who  have  ever  confessed  to  a  crime 
which  was  later  found  to  be  false  and  some- 
one else  was  convicted  for  the  crime. 

For  that  small  percentage  the  Supreme 
Court  would  endanger  the  lives  and  safety 
of  millions. 

It  seems  often  to  be  the  natural  thing  In 
the  heat  of  emotional  strain  immediately 
after  a  crime  for  the  criminal  to  get  It  off 
his  chest  by  confessing.  Why  should  such 
emotional  confessions  be  denied  by  law? 
Why  should   anyone  have  the  advice  of  a 


lawyer  immediately  after  a  crime?  Why 
shouldn't  the  whole  questioning  be  put  on 
tape  for  the  benefit  of  both  sides  in  the  trial 
which  would  come  later?  Couldn't  that  elim- 
inate the  accusation  of  police  brutality  In 
questioning? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Webb. 

(From  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Nov.   16. 
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McCiELLAN  Puts  Okay  on  Taps  and 

Confessions 

(By  PaulMeskll) 

Sen.  John  McClellan  (D-Ark.)  urged  yes- 
terday the  enactment  of  federal  laws  per- 
mitting the  use  of  wiretaps  and  confessions 
In  criminal  cases 

McClellan  said  recent  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions banning  confessions  and  electronic 
eavesdropping  "have  made  a  mockery  of 
Justice." 

"Self-confessed  murderers,  rapists  and 
robbers  should  be  punished,  not  liberated," 
he  told  a  conference  of  the  National  Emer- 
gency Committee  at  the  New  York  Hilton 
Hotel.  The  committee,  compoeed  of  bvtslnees- 
men,  labor  leaders  and  others,  is  a  branch 
of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  WEAPONS? 

"We're  In  a  war."  McClellan  declared. 
"What  are  we  going  to  fight  with?  Powder- 
puff  techniques?  Or  are  we  going  to  use 
weapons  used  by  the  enemy? 

"We've  drifted  too  long.  The  pendulum 
has  swung  too  far.  The  scales  must  be  bal- 
anced and  I  Intend  to  fight  for  laws  that  I 
think  will  balance  them." 

McClellan  said  his  Senate  Judiciary  sub- 
committee on  criminal  laws  and  procedures 
will  report  wiretapping  and  confession  bills 
to  the  Judiciary  committee  later  this  week. 
The  bill  on  confessions,  he  said,  "would  re- 
store the  law  substantially  as  it  had  existed 
for  100  years  before  the  Supreme  Court  com- 
mitted its  grievous  error." 

The  other  bill  would  permit  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  "to  place  wiretaps  and  elec- 
tronic surveillance  after  showing  Just  and 
reasonable  cause  to  a  court  of  compjetent 
Jurisdiction." 

McClellan.  a  frequent  critic  of  the  admin- 
istration's Vietnam  policy,  called  antiwar 
demonstrations  like  the  recent  Pentagon 
rally  "a  national  disgrace." 

SENATOR    BROOKE'S   VIEW 

United  States  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark,  who  also  spoke,  said  such  disturbances 
create  "an  atmosphere  of  contempt  for  social 
stability"  and  were  "a  concern  to  law  en- 
forcement   and  a  threat  to  the  public." 

Clark  disclosed  that  federal  "strike  forces" 
are  being  prepared  to  battle  organized  crime 
in  cities  across  the  nation.  He  said  one  such 
force  already  had  proved  "highly  effective" 
when  tested  in  the  Buffalo  area.  However,  he 
declined  to  go  Into  detail. 

Sen.  Eklward  W.  Brooke  (R-Mass.)  dis- 
agreed with  McClellan  on  easing  the  confes- 
sion rules,  but  said  he  would  support  a 
"limited  wiretapping  law."  He  added:  "We 
cannot  effectively  battle  organized  crime 
without  some  wiretapping." 

SCARSDALE,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Senator  John  L.  McClellan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thanks  again  for  calling 
attention  to  the  many  angles  of  crime  being 
committed  through  the  abuse  of  liberty. 
It  seems  the  law  abiding  citizen  Is  taking 
it  on  the  chin  and  the  criminal  is  the  hero. 

Among  the  many  points  you  made  about 
the  abuse,  I  think  a  start  should  be  made 
at  the  top;  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  6-A  decisions.  It  doesn't  seem  possible 
so  many  (so  called)  learned  men  come  to 
this  decision  so  often. 


Justices,  Warren,  Douglas,  and  Black  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  as  Justices  and 
shotild  vacate  the  office.  As  time  goes  on 
their  opinions  and  decisions  seem  to  get 
worse. 

Some  of  the  Justices  app>ointed  by  Pres. 
Elsenhower,  Kennedy  appear  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  take  care  of  political  debt  rather 
than  ability  to  perform. 

I  welcome  your  comments. 
Respectfully, 

John  Spears. 

P,S.:  Olad  to  render  any  requested  help. 

Homestead,  Fla., 
November  15,1967. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Sir:  A  portion  of  your  speech  was  on 
CBS  TV  last  night,  Nov.  14,  and  thank  God 
we  have  one  Senator  that  is  not  afraid  tn 
speak  his  convictions. 

When,  when  will  our  governing  bodies  real- 
ize that  our  wonderful  country  is  on  the 
road  to  destruction,  by  defending  everything 
that  is  wrong  and  never  standing  up  for 
what  Is  right. 

By  sending  our  finest  American  youth  to 
be  killed  and  maimed  and  leaving  hippies, 
anti-war  demonstrators,  drug  addicts,  etc.,  to 
be  the  future  citizens  and  eventually  the 
leaders  of  our  country.  For  three  generations 
this  has  happened  and  In  "sowing  the  wind 
are  surely  reaping  the  whirlwind." 

In  defiance  of  law  these  demonstrators 
take  over  our  cities,  and  our  policemen 
have  no  authority  to  even  defend  themselves. 
Isn't  there  something  that  we  can  do  to 
help  our  country! 

Is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  re- 
fute all  of  these  decisions  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  does  nothing  to  the  honest,  law 
abiding  citizens  but  that  rules  in  every  in- 
stance In  favor  of  mobsters,  murderers,  etc. 

When  nine  men  out  of  two  hundred  mil- 
lion people  can  set  all  laws  we  are  under- 
mining our  country.  Isn't  it  time  for  some- 
thing to  change?  If  something  isn't  done, 
soon,  may  God  help  us  for  it  will  surely  be 
too  late  for  us  to  save  ourselves. 

Again  thank  you  for  speaking  as  you  did. 
If  helps  to  know  that  we  have  one  person 
who  is  trying  to  save  our  country. 

Pardon  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your 
time  but  I  Just  had  to  write. 
Very   sincerely, 

Mrs.  Mart  Lou  Carpenter. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
November  15,  1967. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 

Dear  Sir:  Saw  and  heard  you  on  TV  last 
night  and  I  don't  think  that  another  word 
could  be  added   to  what  you  said. 

The  only  thing  to  do  Is,  everyone  in  Con- 
gress and  Senate  should  get  together,  there 
must  be  a  way  to  stop  this  crime,  riots,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.  In  our  city  hardly  any  one  goes  out 
a  night  after  6  p.m.  Keep  up  your  good  work. 
The  best  of  everything  for  you  and  yours. 
Sincerely, 

Fred  Harris. 

douglaston,  n.y., 
November  15, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  Thank  you  sin- 
cerely for  making  a  truly  brilliant  statement 
on  the  condition  of  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  at 
least  one  member  of  Congress  who  has  the 
courage  to  speak  for  the  preservation  of 
decency  and  stability  In   this   country. 

May  God  Bless  you  and  give  you  strength 
to  succeed  in  this  noble  cause.  It  is  sad  that 
our  Senators  from  New  York  do  not  see  the 
peril  facing  the  nation,  particularly  In  our 
home  state,  and  more  so  In  New  York  City. 
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Please  be  assured  that  there  are  many  decent 
Americans  who  support  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Robert  Stevens. 
P.S.  I  hope  you  will  speak  for  a  return  to 
proper  discipline  In  our  schools. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  November  14,  1967. 
My   Dear  Senator   McClellan:    We  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  words  that 
we  heard  on  to-day's  radio  program. 

To   us,   this   is    the   first   expression   by   a 
man  in  high  office   who  states  the  honest 
facts,  about   life,    at   present,   in   the  U.S-A. 
Please  continue  your  stand  against  law- 
lessness. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Weisshigek. 


WooDSiOE,  N.Y..  November  13, 1967. 
Senator  McClellan, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  I  am  not  a  resident  of  your 
state  but  have  admired  you  for  a  long  time 
for  many  of  the  stands  you  have  taken  on 
many  issues.  So  this  Is  Just  a  short  note  to 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  efforts  and 
some  comments  on  what  you  said  on  CBS 
TV  this  evening. 

Your  remarks  concerning  the  demonstra- 
tions at  the  Pentagon  were  apropos.  My 
voice  may  be  only  a  small  voice  in  all  this 
shouting  and  screaming  by  a  small  percent- 
age of  our  citizens.  I  cannot  call  these  minor- 
ity dissenters,  citizens.  If  they  were  they 
would  first  obey  our  laws.  I  think  most  of 
them  are  front  groups  being  pushed  and  fi- 
nanced by  Russia.  Must  always  bear  in  mind 
the  Marxist  philosophy  is  Infiltration  from 
within. 

I  agreed  with  you  completely  when  you 
stated  the  government  should  now  take  a 
stand  when  laws  are  broken.  And  that  cer- 
tainly happened  with  the  Pentagon  dem- 
onstration. The  government  whether  It  be  on 
a  federal,  state  or  city  level  should  take 
action  when  these  groups  in  order  to  obtain 
their  objectives,  trample  on  the  rights  and 
property  of  others.  There's  been  too  much 
of  it.  I'm  not  against  demonstrations  as 
such,  but  when  it  causes  interference  with 
other  people's  rights  Its  time  something 
should  be  done,  else  all  freedom  will  ulti- 
mately be  lost. 

It  was  most  coincidental  at  the  time  of 
the  Pentagon  demonstrations  that  there 
were  similar  happenings  in  most  of  the  large 
European  cities.  It  apparently  was  well  or- 
ganized. 

Keep  up  the  good  work  and  may  you  serve 
the  Senate  and  your  country  for  many  more* 
years  to  come. 
Sincerely, 

M.  Ldndon. 

Verona,  N.J.. 
November  IS,  1967. 
Ron.  John  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McClellan:  In  connection 
with  your  visit  to  New  York  City  on  Nov.  14 
I  happened  to  hear  excerpts  and  highlights 
from  your  address  made  to  the  Crime  and 
Juvenvile  Delinquency  convention.  I  feel 
compelled  to  take  time  out  to  comment 
brlefiy  on  your  refreshing  remarks. 

It  Is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  hear  a  U.S. 
senator  comment  so  forcefully  and  candidly 
on  the  state  of  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  civil  disobedience  In  this  great  country 
of  ours.  It  is  high  time  that  the  American 
public  Is  Jolted  out  of  their  state  of  apathy 
and  complacency  with  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters. Added  emphasis  was  given  to  your  re- 
marks by  the  TV  news  coverage  the  same 
night  of  the  disgraceful  near-riot  resulting 
from  Secty.  of  State  Rusk's  Viet  Nam  speech 
in  N.Y.C.,  as  well  as  coverage  of  the  recent 
so-called  "peace  demonstrations"  In 
Washington. 


Isn't  It  high  time  that  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  cracked  down 
to  end  some  of  the  disgraceful  goings  on  In 
this  country?  As  an  ordinary  citizen  I  find  It 
extremely  difficult  to  understand  how  promi- 
nent hoodliuns  and  gangsters  can  be  named 
In  articles  featured  In  our  national  maga- 
zines, minutely  describing  their  Illegal  activi- 
ties and  yet  year  after  year  these  same  people 
carry  on  their  criminal  activities  without  any 
apparent  interference  from  the  forces  of  law 
and  order. 

Personally  I  believe  that  the  basic  fault  lies 
with  the  American  public  who  through 
ignorance,  complacency  and  lack  of  moral 
fiber  is  allowing  this  dangerous  drift  to  con- 
tinue. The  tasks  are  to  arouse  the  American 
people  as  they  have  never  been  aroused  be- 
fore to  demand  stricter  law  enforcement,  ade- 
quate punishment  for  crimes  committed  and 
the  teaching  of  high  moral  standards  and 
business  ethics  at  home  and  in  the  schools. 

Your  remarks  of  yesterday  were  certainly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  and  need  to  be 
echoed    by   every   elected   official   regardless 
of  party  and  geographic  origin. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Robert  Hampt. 


Mttskogee,  Okla. 
Dear  Senator  McClellan:  We  felt  that 
your  speech  at  the  NECD  meeting  In  New 
York  WBLS  outstanding.  You  touched  one 
p>olnt  I  feel  is  so  true.  Discipline  and  train- 
ing begins  in  the  home. 

Col.  and  Mrs.  Ben  Robert  Jacobs. 


E.  Patesson,  N  J. 
Hon.  John  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  It  was  with  great  pride  that 
I  listened  to  your  speech  before  the  National 
Emergency  Conamlttee  at  the  N.Y.  Hilton 
last  night  In  which  you  urged  the  enactment 
of  federal  laws  permitting  use  of  wire-tap 
etc.  in  criminal  cases — it  wa*  excellent. 
I  liked  especially  your  quote  "We're  In  a 
war — what  are  we  going  to  fight  with? 
Powder-puff  techniques,  etc?". 

Be  assured  that  my  family  and  myself  are 
firmly  behind  you  and  your  committee  and 
do  hope  you  can  put  this  across  for  It's 
long,  long  past  due,  also  try  and  get  rid 
of  some  of  those  tired  old,  old  men  on  the 
Supreme  Court — they  have  Just  about 
ruined  the  Country  with  some  of  their  de- 
cisions In  recents  years — most  of  them  being 
made  In  behalf  of  the  Criminal  element  in 
our  Country — and  the  bell  with  the  decent 
people. 

Now  you  go  to  It  and  give  them  hell 
for  a  change.  God  bless  you  and  good 
luck. 

Sincerely, 

The  Kops  Family   (12). 

P.S.  Get  those  N.J.  Senators  to  back  you 
up — Past. 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 
Senator  McClellan, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  agree  with  what  you  say 
about  failure  of  punishment  for  criminals. 
It  Is  deplorable.  Most  of  us  favor  capital 
punishment  and  other  severe  punishment 
but  what  can  we  do?  You  people  make  the 
laws — why  don't  you  do  something?  Why  not 
put  more  pressure  on  Jurists? 

W.  E.  Chapline. 

Baylor  Univebsity, 
Houston,  Tex.,  November  20, 1967. 
Senator  John  McClellan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Recently  I  viewed  an  excerpt  on 
television  news  from  a  speech  you  made  con- 
cerning rising  crime  In  our  nation.  I  am  In 
complete  agreement  with  regard  to  your 
statements  indicating  the  causes  for  the  na- 


tional madness  of  crime,  particularly  your 
statement  condemning  the  courts  for  their 
decisions  which  favor  the  criminal  and  put 
society  in  Jeopardy.  As  a  senior  medical  stu- 
dent facing  a  career  as  a  physician.  I  feel 
there  is  no  greater  crisis  In  our  nation  than 
the  rising  crime  rate.  Last  week  a  close  friend, 
the  pregnant  wife  of  a  classmate,  was  the 
victim  of  criminal  assault,  bringing  the  hor- 
ror of  criminal  madness  close  to  home. 

I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  act 
to  restore  law  and  order  to  the  nation  rather 
than  spend  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  appease 
the  rabble  in  the  streets.  It  is  a  national 
disgrace  to  allow  the  very  basis  of  our  free 
society  (democracy  under  law)  to  crumble 
before  our  eyes  when  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  act  to  preserve  the  right  of  every 
citizen  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ! 

The  crime  rate  has  Increased  five  times  as 
fast  as  population  growth.  It  is  estimated 
that  organized  crime  controls  upwards  of 
15%  of  the  nation's  economy.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve strong  law  enforcement  with  severe  pun- 
ishment should  be  instituted — and  I  mean 
capital  punishment!  A  few  years  ago  my  na- 
tive state  of  Delaware  abolished  capital  pun- 
ishment only  to  bring  it  back  In  desperattoo 
in  an  attempt  to  halt  a  sky  rocketing  crime 
rate  that  resulted  when  the  deterrent  of 
punishment  was  taken  away!  It  has  always 
puzzled  me  that  as  a  nation  we  adhere  to  a 
policy  of  military  might  as  a  deterrent  against 
International  aggression,  but  reject  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  law  as  a  deterrent  to  crim- 
inal aggression  at  home. 

Crime  has  made  every  home,  every  city, 
town,  and  vUlage  unsafe!  Freedom  from  fear 
Is  Impossible  in  America  today!!!  If  crime  is 
allowed  to  go  unchecked  our  nation  will  not 
survive ! ! ! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  D.  Cameron. 

Princeton,  N.J. 

Plaudits  to  you  for  your  splendidly  indig- 
nant speech  presented  to  the  New  York 
Commission  on  Crime,  or  at  least  that  por- 
tion that  was  given  over  W.O.R. 

Of  all  the  statistics  that  have  ever  been 
released  on  crime,  none  was  so  shocking  as 
your  statement  that  of  all  crime  offenders 
apprehended,  87%  are  able  to  go  unpunished, 
free  to  return  to  society  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  innocent. 

When  it  is  flagrantly  obvious  even  to  the 
little  man  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
and  is  responsible  for  creating  the  atmos- 
phere which  makes  so  much  crime  possible, 
I  fail  to  see  why  It  is  that  Congress  has  put 
off  remedial  action  for  so  long.  As  our  repre- 
sentatives responsible  for  our  protection  I 
should  think  that  each  Congressman  would 
give  such  action  first  priority  In  his  think- 
ing and  in  his  deeds. 

Knowing  your  sentiments  In  this  regard, 
I  fervently  hope  that  you  will  continue  In 
your  efforts  and  gain  majority  support  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Be  well  assured  that 
the  public  will  stand  behind  you. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Arthttr  Beddoe. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  24.  1967) 

Johnson   Crime  Curb   Bill  Is  Snagged  in 

Senate 

Washington,  November  23. — ^President 
Johnson's  crime  control  bill,  which  the  Ad- 
ministration has  given  high  priority  for  en- 
actment this  year,  has  run  into  new  entangle- 
ments In  the  Senate. 

On  Oct.  30,  a  Judiciary  subcommittee  ap- 
proved the  bill,  which  would  provide  grants 
for  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  but  added 
a  series  of  controversial  amendments. 

There  have  since  been  persistent  reports 
that  the  White  House  is  so  anxious  for  the 
bill  to  pass  this  year  that  it  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept one  of  the  amendments  it  does  not 
want — that  authorizing  the  use  of  wiretap- 
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ping  and  electronic  bugging  devices  for  crim- 
inal Investigations.      « 

MEETING  WITH   CLARK 

Administration  Democrats  on  the  commit- 
tee met  with  Attorney  C3eneral  Ramsey  Clark 
In  the  Capitol  Tuesday  In  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  Administration's  position.  Mr.  Clark 
was  reported  to  have  assured  them  that  the 
Administration  wanted  the  bill  as  submitted. 

A  White  House  spokesman  denied  that  any 
deal  had  been  made  with  Southern  Demo- 
crats on  the  committee  to  accept  a  wiretap 
provision.   "We  want  a  clean  bill."  he  said. 

This  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
President  Johnson  would  not  accept  such  a 
provision  should  Congress  put  It  In  the  bill. 
But  liberals  on  the  committee  have  served 
notice  that  unless  a  "clean"  bill  is  reported 
to  the  Senate  floor  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
speedy  passage. 

The  full  Judiciary  Committee,  headed  by 
Senator  James  O.  Eastland.  Democrat  of  Mls- 
Blssippl,  will  meet  next  week  to  consider  the 
bill  but  it  Is  agreed  that  there  Is  little  chance 
of  removing  the  amendments  approved  by 
the  subcommittee. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  House  passed  Mr. 
Johnson's  bill  after  amending  It  to  give  con- 
trol over  allocation  of  the  grants  to  the  states 
and  giving  first  priority  to  suppressing  riots 
and  fighting  organized  crime. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  is  reported  to 
favor  the  President's  bill  and  the  White 
House  Is  said  to  be  anxious  that  it  pass  soon 
so  that  the  money  can  reach  local  police 
departments  before  next  summer,  partly  be- 
cause crime  and  civil  disorder  are  expected 
to  be  a  prime  issue  in  the  Presidential 
campaign. 

ASKED   FOR   $S0-MII.LION 

On  Feb.  6.  President  Johnson  told  Con- 
gress that  public  order  was  "the  first  busi- 
ness of  Government"  and  asked  for  Federal 
expenditures  of  $50-mUllon  for  the  19«8 
fiscal  year,  which  began  July  1,  and  more  In 
subsequent  years  for  grants  to  encourage 
planning  for  law  enforcement  and  crime  pre- 
vention and  to  establish  Innovative  tech- 
niques and  training. 

Bipartisan  support  for  such  a  measure 
developed  In  Congress.  But  after  long  bear- 
ings in  the  Senate  and  months  of  inaction, 
the  Judiciary  subcommittee  on  criminal  laws 
and  procedures,  headed  by  John  L.  McClel- 
lan.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  reported  a  bUl 
loaded  with  amendments. 

"They  have  turned  this  bill  Into  a  Christ- 
mas tree  on  which  they  have  hung  every- 
thing," complained  Representative  Emanuel 
Celler,  Brooklyn  Democrat  who  heads  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  amendments  Included,  besides  wire- 
tapping, a  provision  to  relax  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  placed  restraints  on  the  police 
In  obtaining  confessions  and  a  section 
against  enforcement  of  Federal  civil  rights 
requirements  In  connection  with  the  grants. 

PROVISION    ADDED 

President  Johnson  had  asked  for  legisla- 
tion restricting  wiretapping  by  officials  to 
national  security  cases.  In  line  with  present 
policy  of  the  Justice  Department. 

But  the  subcommittee  added  a  provision 
to  the  bill  to  authorize,  by  order  of  a  court, 
the  use  of  wiretapping  and  bugging  devices 
In  major  Federal  criminal  investigations  and 
clearing  the  way  for  states  to  adopt  similar 
practices. 

Senators  Philip  A.  Hart.  Democrat  of 
Michigan,  and  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Demo- 
crat of  Massachusetts,  filed  a  rejxirt  with  the 
committee  this  week  saying  the  bill  presented 
"a  myriad  of  new  Issues  and  new  problems." 

"We  now  have  new  questions  of  civil 
rights,  constitutional  law,  civil  liberties, 
right  to  privacy,  habeas  corpus,  right  to 
counsel,  novel  administration  theories  and 
others,  many  of  them  raised  only  at  the  last 
minute."  they  said. 

"If  we  are  serious  about  rapid  passage  of 


the  bill  then  our  responsibility  Is  to  return 
to  a  clean  bill  along  the  general  lines 
proposed." 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  In  the  current  edi- 
tion of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  there 
appears  an  article  entitled  "Is  the  United 
States  Drifting  Toward  Anarchy?" 
which  reviews  the  wave  of  lawlessness 
sweeping  America  today  and  notes  that 
Americans  see  signs  of  still  worse  to  come. 
Certainly  with  crime  up  62  percent  in 
6  years,  with  rebellious  students  taking 
over  college  campuses,  with  antiwar 
demonstrators  marching  on  the  Penta- 
gon and  harassing  high  public  ofiQclals, 
with  national  leaders  being  hooted  and 
shouted  down,  with  minority  leaders  ad- 
vocating violence  and  mass  civil  dis- 
obedience, we  are  constrained  to  ask.  Is 
America  drifting  toward  anarchy? 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  when  we  have 
reached  the  point  when  what  the  once 
dreaded  Ku  Klux  Klan  did  under  hoods 
and  bedsheets  is  now  being  done  openly, 
wantonly,  and  under  an  aura  of  privilege 
and  sanction  on  the  pretense  of  poverty 
and  inequality,  then  it  is  Indeed  timely  to 
inquire  if  America  is  on  the  verge  of 
anarchy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  U.S.  News 
&  World  Report  of  December  4  to  which 
I  have  referred  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Is  THE  United  States  Drifting  Toward 
Anarchy? 

Go  almost  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  today,  and 
you  hear  people  asking:  "What  Is  happening 
to  this  country?" 

Americans  are  alarmed  about  riots  that 
have  hit  more  than  100  cities. 

Rioting,  however.  Is  only  one  of  the  things 
worrying  Americans  and  causing  many  peo- 
ple to  raise  this  question: 

Is  the  U.S.   drifting  toward  anarchy? 

Crime.-  up  62  percent.  People  see  crime  on 
the  rise — up  62  per  cent  In  six  years — and 
violence  spreading. 

Rebellious  students  take  over  college  cam- 
puses. High  schools  become  racial  battle- 
grounds. Antiwar  demonstrators  march  on 
the  Pentagon  and  harass  high  public  officials. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  Defense 
Secretary  Robert  3.  McNamara  have  been 
hooted  down,  physically  menaced,  on  college 
campuses.  Mr.  Rusk  recently  had  to  use  a 
garage  entrance  to  avoid  demonstrators  at 
a  New  York  hotel  where  he  was  to  speak. 

Even  the  U.S.  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, finds  It  advisable  to  keep  demonstrators 
from  getting  advance  noUce  of  his  public 
appearances. 

Secret  Service  officials  have  asked  leaders 
In  Congress  for  new  laws  that  will  help 
stafeguard  the  President  In  next  year's  presi- 
dential campaign. 

While  high  officials  encounter  trouble 
speaking,  agitators  such  as  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  and  H.  Rap  Brown  are  permitted  to 
speak  freely — even  when  they  tell  Negroes 
to  "start  shooting"  and  call  for  rebellion 
against  the  capitalist  system  of  the  United 
States. 

"By  any  means."  One  "black  power"  leader, 
Fred  H.  Brooks,  told  Senate  riot  investiga- 
tors on  November  22  that  he  would  approve 
of  shooting  Mrs.  Lsmdon  Johnson  "if  she 
was  my  enemy"  and  of  shooting  the  President 
himself  "as  a  last  resort." 

"I  believe  the  black  people  In  this  country 
should  get  their  rights  by  any  means,"  Mr. 
Brooks  testified. 
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In  defiance  of  the  military  draft,  manv 
young  men  have  burned  what  they  said  wert 
their  draft  cards  or  turned  them  in  to 
authorities. 

Mass  demonstrations,  which  got  their  start 
a  few  years  ago  as  demands  for  Negro  rights 
now  have  become  a  method  for  people  to 
protest  almost  anything  that  they  don't  like 

On  campus  after  campus,  students  have 
massed  to  bar  recruiters  for  military  services 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  companies 
that  make  arms. 

One  such  demonstration  turned  Into  a  riot 
at  San  Jose  State  College  In  California  on 
November  20. 

High  schools  in  many  cities  have  been  dis- 
rupted by  Negroes  protesting  such  things  as 
alleged  discrimination  in  selecting  cheer- 
leaders or  beauty  queens. 

"Black  power"  demonstrations  forced  the 
temporary  shutdown  of  Central  State  Uni- 
versity In  Ohio  In  mid-November. 

A  few  days  later,  a  "black  power"  rally 
by  several  thousand  public-school  pupils  in 
Philadelphia  turned  into  a  near  riot.  Then 
came  an  outburst  of  Negro  violence  and  loot- 
ing at  several  high  schools  In  Chicago. 

Along  with  violence,  drug  use  is  spread- 
ing widely  among  young  Americans.  In  "hip- 
py"  communities  all  across  the  country  thou- 
sands of  youngsters  openly  reject  nearly  all 
the  rules  that  most  societies  live  by. 

Worse  to  come?  Looking  ahead,  Americans 
see  signs  of  worse  to  come. 

Senators  Investigating  riots  report  evidence 
that  guns  are  being  stockpiled  for  use  by  riot- 
ers next  summer. 

Some  radical  Negro  leaders  talk  of  a  "race 
war"  developing  in  the  U.S. 

All  this  Is  alarming  and  confusing  Ameri- 
cans In  growing  numbers. 

Michigan's  Governor  George  Romney  is 
one  who  has  spoken  out  In  concern. 

Announcing  his  candidacy  for  the  Republi- 
can presidential  nomination  on  November  18, 
Mr.  Romney  said  this : 

I  am  concerned  about  America.  . . . 

"We  have  begun  to  see  acceptance  of  Ir- 
responsibility aa  a  way  of  life." 

How  serious  Is  this  situation?  And  what 
causes  it? 

Editors  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  put 
such  questions  to  experts  In  government,  law 
enforcement  and  the  study  of  human  be- 
havior. 

Too  permissive?  One  Idea  expressed  by  sev- 
eral authorities  was  that  there  Is  too  much 
"permissiveness"  In  American  society  today. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wolman,  dean  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Applied  Psychoanalysis  in  New 
York  City  and  a  professor  of  psychology  at 
Long  Island  University,  put  it  this  way: 

"There's  a  kind  of  moral  Irresponsibility 
becoming  evident  today. 

"What  youngsters  In  many  cases  are  rebel- 
ling against  is  the  nihilism  they  see  In  their 
parents'  lives — the  lack  of  values  and  the 
empty  permissiveness. 

"We  must  return  to  the  goal  of  freedom  for 
our  children's  minds — not  freedom  for  their 
Impulses. 

"I  have  a  deep  feeling  of  pessimism  about 
this  situation." 

"Heading  for  anarchy."  Another  professor, 
Fred  Inbau  of  Northwestern  University  Law 
School,  said  this: 

"We  are  heading  for  anarchy  In  this  coun- 
try. This  Is  reflected  not  only  In  the  rioting 
and  student  troubles  but  In  the  rising  wave 
of  lawlessness. 

"Back  of  all  this  I  see  two  philosophies  at 
work:  excuse  and  unrestraint. 

"The  one  says  that  deprivation  or  bad  up- 
bringing entitles  a  person  to  overturn  law 
and  order  and  embark  on  senseless  destruc- 
tion. 

"The  other  says  that  in  a  democracy  any- 
one can  do  as  he  pleases. 

"The  courts,  I  feel,  must  bear  a  fair  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  growing  laxity. 
There  has  been  for  too  long  an  overemphasis 
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on  individual  rights  as  against  the  right  of 
the  public  to  live  in  reasonable  security." 

Dr.  Edward  H.  Buehrig,  professor  of  gov- 
ernment at  Indiana  University,  agreed  that 
"the  Supreme  Court  has  Indeed  gone  too  far 
ID  protecting  the  individual  against  his  own 
society."  He  predicted: 

"Surely  there  will  be  a  reaction.  One  day 
the  Supreme  Court  will  begin  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent approach." 

Bights  vs.  duties.  VlrgU  Peterson,  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Crime  Commission, 
said  this: 

"I  would  not  want  to  go  as  far  as  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  Is  drifting  toward  anarchy.  But 
certainly  there  has  been  a  wave  of  open  de- 
fiance of  the  law.  Perhaps  one  reason  is  that 
we  have  been  emphasizing  individual  liber- 
ties and  rights  without  comparable  emphasis 
on  the  duties  and  obligations  that  make 
these  rights  and  liberties  possible. 

"Par  too  many  people  decide  for  them- 
selves what  laws  they  will  obey. 

"We've  got  to  the  situation  In  this  country 
where  nearly  everything  Is  excused  or  con- 
doned and  there  is  no  clear  line  between 
right  and  wrong.  We've  got  to  start  holding 
individuals  accountable  for  their  acts." 

Pendulum  swinging  back?  The  following 
views  were  expressed  by  Keith  Mossman.  a 
district  attorney  In  Benton.  la.,  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys: 

"I  certainly  am  concerned,  as  most  think- 
ing citizens  are,  about  civil  disobedience  and 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  so-called  leaders 
and  educators  have  advocated  that  people 
obey  only  those  laws  which  are  'just  and 
moral.' 

"If  everybody  obeyed  only  the  laws  he  con- 
sidered proper,  the  eventual  end  would  be 
nothing  but  anarchy, 

"In  the  past,  we  have  permitted  some  peo- 
ple to  go  too  far  because  In  many  cases  what 
they  have  been  demonstrating  for  was  a  Just 
cause.  But  I  think  the  pendulum,  now  is 
swinging  the  other  way.  Many  people  are  be- 
ginning to  take  a  second  look.  The  public  Is 
going  to  demand  that  anyone  who  violates 
the  law  be  prosecuted,  no  matter  what  cause 
he  Is  advocating." 

"Time  to  do  something."  Qulnn  Tamm.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police,  had  this  com- 
ment: 

"When  the  Secretary  of  State  has  to  sneak 
into  a  hotel  to  make  a  speech,  there  Is  a 
drift  toward  anarchy. 

"It  is  time  to  do  something  about  It.  Po- 
lice are  going  to  have  to  get  help — especially 
from  the  courts." 

But  Mr.  Tanmi.  like  District  Attorney  Moss- 
man,  sees  change  coming.  He  said : 

"The  pendulum  Is  swinging  the  other  way 
now — back  to  law  and  order. 

"In  Congress,  there  are  300  bills  now  pend- 
ing to  assist  law  enforcement.  Locally,  police 
are  getting  more  and  more  support  from 
community  leaders  and  responsible  leaders  of 
minority  groups." 

J.  Prank  Coakley.  district  attorney  of  Ala- 
meda County.  California,  for  20  years,  re- 
gards recent  events  as  "manifestation  of  a 
dangerous  state  of  mind  approaching  an- 
archy.' He  said: 

"We  are  now  reaping  the  harvest  of  40 
years  of  Communist  agitation  and  propa- 
ganda. They  have  reached  Into  colleges, 
churches,  labor  unions,  Negroes  and  many 
other  groups." 

A  State  Department  official  described  Secre- 
tary Rusk  as  "deeply  disturbed"  by  his  ex- 
perience of  October  31  at  Indiana  University, 
where  student  hecklers  interrupted  his 
speech. 

"What  upset  the  Secretary."  said  the  offi- 
cial, "Is  that  a  small,  organized,  calculating 
group  should  use  the  First  Amendment — 
which  guarantees  freedom  of  speech — to  keep 
other  people  from  exercising  that  freedom." 
Limits  on  free  speech.  U.S.  Attorney  Gen- 


eral Ramsey  Clark  was  asked  by  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  "U.S.  News  &  World  Report"  about 
the  limitations  on  free  speech.  He  said: 

"Restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  are  gov- 
erned by  the  doctrine  of  'clear  and  present 
danger.'  Under  this  doctrine,  the  Oovernment 
can  restrict  speech  only  when  It  creates  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  public  In- 
terest. 

"If  a  speech  contains  a  potential  for  caus- 
ing others  to  conomlt  violence,  then  It  may 
well  be  unlawful.  If  a  speech  Is  made  In  a 
volatile  environment,  it  may  incite  unlaw- 
fulness. Freedom  of  speech  does  not  make 
a  riot  lawful.  There  Is  no  freedom  to  use  ob- 
scene speech. 

"In  other  words,  society  may  impose  rea- 
sonable  restrictions  on  freedom  of  speech  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Society  has  a  right 
to  protect  Itself  against  incitement  to  riot, 
disorderly  conduct,  breach  of  the  peace,  libel, 
obscenity  and  so  forth." 

Asked  how  seriously  the  Justice  X>epart- 
ment  regards  the  rise  of  lawlessness  in  the 
U.S.,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  gave  this  evalu- 
ation: 

"We  are  always  concerned  with  lawlessness. 
We  see  stronger  manifestations  of  discontent 
and  flouting  of  authority  now.  But  we  do  not 
see  It  as  a  sweeping  phenomenon. 

"We  are  badly  deceiving  ourselves  If  we  see 
a  sweeping  drift  toward  anarchy.  There  Is  still 
control  by  law-enforcement  authorities  In 
the  U.S." 

What  Is  Anarch't? 

"Webster's  New  International  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language"  gives  this  defini- 
tion: 

"Anarchy.  Absence  of  government;  the 
state  of  society  where  there  Is  no  law  or  su- 
preme power;  hence,  a  state  of  lawlessness 
or  political  disorder." 

Free  Speech  :  Some  Limits  Set  bt 
High  CotniT 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution says: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or 
the  right  of  the  people  p>eaceably  to  assemble, 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances." 

Now  being  raised  In  this  country  are  ques- 
tions about  this  amendment. 

Just  what  does  it  mean?  Does  the  Consti- 
tution really  authorise  the  kinds  of  spyeeches 
and  demonstrations  that  have  become  so 
commonplace  In  the  U.S.  in  recent  years? 

The  difficulty  people  encounter  In  seeking 
answers  to  such  questions  is  that  each  In- 
dividual act  must  be  judged  In  court  on  its 
own  merits.  But  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has 
laid  down  some  broad  guidelines. 

Freedom  or  anarchy?  In  a  1965  decision, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  then  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice, said  this : 

"The  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly, 
while  fundamental  In  our  democratic  so- 
ciety, still  do  not  mean  that  everyone  with 
opinions  or  beliefs  to  express  may  address  a 
group  at  any  public  place  and  at  any  time. 

"The  constitutional  guarantee  of  liberty 
Implies  the  existence  of  an  organized  society 
maintaining  public  order,  without  which  lib- 
erty Itself  would  be  lost  In  the  excesses  of 
anarchy." 

Justice  Oliver  WendeU  Holmes,  in  a  1917 
ruling  had  this  to  say : 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  'Fire!'  In  a  theater  and  causing 
panic." 

Still  to  be  tested  Is  whether  such  a  rule 
applies  to  some  speeches  by  Negro  leaders 
such  as  H.  Rap  Brown  and  Stokely  Carml- 
chael. 

Peaceable  assembly  or  mob?  On  "the  right 
of  people  peaceably  to  assemble,"  Justice 
Hugo  Black  in  a  1966  opinion  said  this: 


"The  crowds  that  press  in  the  streets  for 
noble  goals  today  can  be  supplanted  tomor- 
row by  street  mobs  pressuring  the  courts  for 
precisely  opposite  ends. 

"Minority  groups  In  particular  need  always 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Constitution,  while 
it  requires  States  to  treat  all  citizens  equally 
and  protect  them  In  the  exercise  of  rights 
granted  by  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
laws,  does  not  take  away  the  State's  power, 
indeed  its  duty,  to  keep  order  and  to  do  jus- 
tice according  to  law. 

"Tho£,e  who  encourage  minority  groups  to 
believe  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  fed- 
eral laws  give  them  a  right  to  patrol  and 
picket  In  the  streets  whenever  they  choose. 
In  order  to  advance  what  they  think  to  be  a 
just  and  noble  end,  do  no  service  to  these 
minority  groups,  their  cause  or  their  coun- 
try." 

Exhibit  1 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1867] 

Legal  Slip  Fbxsb  Bot  im  Matricide 

Boise  Citt,  Okla.,  November  17. — ^A  14- 
year-old  boy  who  had  admitted  that  he  shot 
his  mother  10  times  with  a  rifle  was  found 
Innocent  of  murder  today  because  he  was  not 
advised  of  his  rights  to  an  attorney  before 
he  confessed  to  his  father  and  two  officers. 

The  prosecutor  assailed  the  acquittal  as 
"the  worst  miscarriage  of  Justice  ITe  ever 
seen." 

District  Court  Judge  Merle  Lansden  ruled 
that  the  confession  of  Bruce  Harp,  14,  could 
not  be  admitted  Into  evidence  at  bis  non-jury 
trial  and  found  the  boy  Innocent. 

The  judge  said  he  based  the  ruling  on  a 
recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision.  He  said 
he  disagreed  with  the  high  court's  ruling,  but 
that  he  had  "no  alternative." 

"Mr.  Warren  Chief  Justice  (Earl  Warren) 
personally  wrote  that  decision  and  I  feel  he 
was  amending  the  constitution."  Lansden 
said. 

The  prosecutor  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Loys  Crlswell,  contended:  "In  that  one,  the 
police  had  the  boy  In  a  room  with  his  lawyer 
pounding  on  the  door  to  get  In.  In  this  one, 
the  boy  hadn't  even  been  arrested  and  his 
father  was  there. 

"It  means  you  can't  even  question  your 
own  child  If  he  broke  a  window  without 
getting  a  lawyer.  This  Is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
completely  and  utterly  in  every  state- 
ment the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  dealing  with  this  grave  question 
now  confronting  our  country. 

I  should  like  to  put  a  few  questions  to 
him.  One  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
propriety  of  the  tapping  of  lines,  imder 
judicial  authority,  in  Instances  where  in- 
dividuals are  suspected  of  being  partici- 
pants in  organized  crime. 

Who  are  the  ones  that  object  to  this 
proposal?  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  described  all  of  the  leading  public 
oflQcials  who  support  the  proposal  that 
the  tapping  of  lines  shall  be  permitted 
under  Judicial  authority  when  organized 
crime  is  suspected. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  I  can  answer  is 
that  I  have  stated  that  all  of  the  Attor- 
neys General  have,  in  eCfect,  endorsed 
this  legislation  or  legislation  along  this 
line  with  the  exception  of  the  present 
incumbent,  who  has  expressed  himself  as 
being  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Who  is  the  present  in- 
cumbent? Let  us  get  right  down  to  brass 
tacks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  the  Honorable 
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Ramsey  Clark.  However,  bear  In  mind 
that  his  father  preceded  him  In  that  of- 
fice years  ago. 

For  the  last  30  years,  I  believe,  start- 
ing with  Attorney  General  Mitchell, 
down  to  the  present  Incimibent,  all  have 
favored  or  have  given  testimony  or  have 
written  In  general  terms  endorsing  the 
need  for  legislation  of  this  character. 

We  have  had  many  district  attorneys 
testify  in  favor  of  the  legislation,  espe- 
cially those  from  New  York  State.  All 
of  the  eight  living  former  U.S.  district 
attorneys  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  sent  a  letter  endorsing  the  legisla- 
tion to  the  committee. 

The  present  New  York  District  Attor- 
ney Frank  Hogan  testified  as  to  how  the 
law  has  operated  in  New  York  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  asked  him  the 
specific  question  whether  there  had  ever 
been  a  complaint  of  abuse  in  all  that 
period  of  time.  He  said  there  had  not 
been. 

They  used  that  authority  sparingly.  In 
some  years  they  had  only  71  taps.  In 
other  years  they  have  had  some  60-odd 
taps.  As  I  recall  there  was  an  average 
in  the  neighborhood  of  60  taps  a  year  in 
an  area  with  a  population  of  8  million 
people. 

This  legislation  Is  absolutely  vital.  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Hogan  has  told  us  that 
without  the  use  of  this  legislation,  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  convict 
criminals  engaged  in  organized  crime. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  go  now 
to  the  matter  of  precedent  for  what  the 
bill  can  do. 

The  writers  of  our  Constitution  felt 
that  a  man  living  in  his  home,  whether 
It  be  humble  or  lavish,  has  a  right  to  live 
there  without  interference  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  public  oflQcial  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  has  the  right  to 
invade  that  home. 

I  read  amendment  IV  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  hovises,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  \inreasonable  searches  and  selzxiree, 
shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  ufKin  probable  cause,  supported 
by  Oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  Senator's  commit- 
tee provides  that  there  shall  be  no  wire- 
tapping unless  it  Is  authorized  by  a  court 
after  the  presentation  of  ample  testi- 
mony to  establish  that  there  is  probable 
cause  that  a  crime  is  in  the  process  of 
being  com-oitted  or  has  been  committed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  We  drafted  the  bill  so 
as  to  stay  within  the  guidelines  of  the 
Berger  decision  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  says  free  from  un- 
reasonable search.  However,  it  is  not  rea- 
sonable, and  it  was  never  Intended  for 
any  man  to  be  secure  in  his  home  while 
committing  a  crime  against  society  or 
against  his  fellowman.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  provision  for  a  lawful  search  and 
a  lawful  seizure  under  an  order  of  the 
coaxt. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  a  lawful  tapping 
of  a  wire  under  the  orders  of  a  court. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. That  is  what  we  seek.  If  we  can 
go  Into  a  man's  home  and  search  his 
papers,  we  may  find  confidential  papers 
that  have  no  relation  to  a  crime.  We  may 
listen  to  a  telephone  conversation  and 
hear  a  conversation  that  has  no  rela- 
tion to  a  crime.  However,  nobody  would 
be  interested  in  that  type  of  material. 

The  idea  that  policemen  would  spend 
their  time  trying  to  get  a  little  scandal  on 
somebody  Is  absurd.  It  would  take  a  lot 
of  time  and  cost  a  lot  of  money. 

This  is  a  process  that  requires  real  ef- 
fort, and  it  can  be  done  under  this  bill 
only  pursuant  to  a  court  order. 

Wiretapping  is  being  practiced  pro- 
miscuously today.  Private  detectives  are 
tapping  wires  and  are  invading  the  pri- 
vacy of  homes  imder  existing  law,  and 
nothing  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  proposed 
legislation  prohibit  that  practice? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  absolutely 
prohibit  that  practice.  And  it  would  pro- 
vide for  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000.  as  I  recall, 
and  5  years  in  prison.  This  measure 
would  tighten  up  the  existing  law  and 
protect  the  law-abiding  citizen.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  authorizes  the  recovery  of 
civil  damages. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  has  said 
that  someone  made  a  proposal  to  have  a 
clean  bill  as  recommended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  what  is  being 
referred  to  as  a  substitute.  I  understand, 
and  it  is  to  be  offered  tomorrow  for  the 
bill  recommended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  will  be  a  substi- 
tute in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  Ramsey  Clark? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  think  he  has 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it.  I  would  suspect 
that  the  bill  was  drafted  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  contemplates 
reinstituting  the  ancient  law  of  the 
United  States  which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence practictilly  since  1787  that  the  only 
test  of  the  admissibility  of  a  confession 
in  a  criminal  proceeding  shall  be  the 
ascertaiimient  of  whether  the  confession 
was  voluntarily  made  and  was  free  from 
threats,  coercion,  or  intimidation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  what  we 
seek  to  do.  I  have  referred  to  the  14-year- 
old  boy  in  Oklahoma  who  was  released 
last  week.  The  boy  was  acquitted  on  the 
basis  of  the  Miranda  decision. 

As  I  recall  the  facts,  the  man  had 
three  sons.  The  three  sons  were  taken 
down  to  poUoe  headquarters.  They  had 
consented  to  the  taking  of  a  lie  detector 
test. 

The  father  said:  "Before  they  take 
the  test.  I  want  to  talk  to  my  boys." 
He  took  them  oCf  to  another  room  where 
they  talked  by  themselves.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  came  out  and  said  to  the 
officer:  "Bruce  wants  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." Bruce  then  said  that  he  had  shot 
his  mother,  claiming  that  it  was  acci- 
dental. He  then  said  that  to  keep  her 
from  suffering,  he  had  shot  her  nine 
more  times  with  the  rifle.  Then,  to  cover 
up  his  crime,  he  set  the  place  on  fire 
and  burned  it  down.  He  went  free.  Why? 
I  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  his  father 


when  he  was  in  the  room  with  him,  but 
obviously  the  father  knew. 

That  was  a  14-year-old  boy.  That  de- 
cision would  apply  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  had  been  convicted  a  dozen  times 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  would  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  worst  criminal  Imaginable. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.  That  is  today  the  law  of  the  land,  if 
the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  prevail. 

People  say  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. We  hear  that  argument.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. If  I  thought  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional, I  would  not  press  for  it.  I  believe 
in  paying  respect  to  the  Constitution. 

The  judge  who  tried  that  case  said 
that  in  his  opinion  the  Supreme  Court 
had  not  amended  the  Constitution  by 
that  decision. 

I  take  this  position:  Let  us  try.  Let  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Grovernment 
meet  its  responsibility  according  to  its 
conscience.  Let  us  pass  the  law,  and  let 
the  Judge  who  Is  trying  the  case,  off  to 
himself  and  apart  from  the  jury,  hear  all 
the  testimony  with  respect  to  the  confes- 
sion. If  he  concludes  it  was  not  voluntar- 
ily made,  the  jury  will  never  hear  about 
it.  That  Is  one  safeguard.  If  he  concludes 
that  it  was  voluntarily  made,  then  he  will 
submit  it  to  the  jury.  There  is  a  second 
safeguard,  because  the  jury  will  be  In- 
structed to  give  It  only  such  weight  as 
they  believe  it  is  entitled.  That  is  as  fair 
as  you  can  be  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tect society. 

The  Idea  of  having  a  lawyer  present 
before  you  can  ask  a  man  a  question 
about  whether  he  has  committed  a  crime 
Is  taking  absurdity  to  the  extreme. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  received  a  letter  today 
about  the  case  which  the  Senator  has  just 
mentioned.  An  Ohio  citizen  asked  me 
"How  can  It  happen  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances these  culprits  have  been  ac- 
quitted?" I  tried  to  relate  substantially 
what  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  just 
said  about  the  impact  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  arrogated  to  Itself  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution  regard- 
less of  the  constitutional  provisions.  It 
has  concerned  itself  with  protecting  the 
criminal  and  has  completely  forgotten 
the  Innocent  victims  of  the  criminals  of 
our  country. 

I  stand  firmly  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  in  what  he  is  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  greater  disre- 
spect for  authority  in  America  today  than 
ever  before.  There  is  less  respect  for  law 
and  order  than  ever  before. 

When  we  find  that  the  highest  court 
In  the  Ituid  feels  free  to  exercise  the 
license  or  privilege  to  overrule  the  law 
of  the  land,  not  by  statute,  not  by  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  but  simply  by 
court  edict,  to  overrule  what  has  been 
the  law  of  the  land  for  more  than  100 
years,  simply  to  satisfy  their  whim  with 
respect  to  what  they  think  the  law  should 
be.  then  it  is  no  wonder  that  civil  rights 
leaders  and  extremists  today  say,  "We 
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Have  a  right,  a  moral  right,  not  to  obey 
any  law  that  we  disagree  with." 

If  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  observe 
the  precedents  of  Its  predecessors  and 
the  law  that  has  been  entrenched  and 
riveted  into  our  system  of  justice  for  100 
years,  if  they  will  not  respect  it,  if  they 
feel  a  compulsion  to  change  it  because 
they  think  perhaps  it  is  morally  wrong, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  then  why  can- 
not the  citizen  who  says,  "I  disagree  with 
the  law  because  It  Is  wrong,"  do  the 
same? 

Tou  tell  me  those  decisions  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  atmosphere  that  prevails 
in  this  country  today,  an  atmosphere  of 
disrespect  for  and  disobedience  of  law 
and  order?  Of  course  they  do.  If  you 
think  they  do  not,  ask  yourself  what  has 
been  happening  in  America  today. 

I  hope  every  Senator.  I  hope  every 
American  citlzien,  will  read  the  article 
I  have  placed  in  the  Ricord,  which  ap- 
pears in  this  week's  issue  of  U.S.  News  <i 
World  Report,  entitled  "Is  the  United 
States  Drifting  Toward  Anarchy?" 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  what  will 
happen  to  this  bill.  There  will  be  an  at- 
tempt to  water  It  down.  There  will  be 
an  attempt  to  take  the  teeth  out  of  It. 
There  will  be  an  attempt  to  soften  it  so 
that  certain  elements  In  this  country  will 
not  object — so  that  we  can  keep  their 
votes,  possibly.  But  I  do  not  intend  to 
soften  It.  I  do  not  Intend  to  retreat.  I 
want  Congress  to  meet  Its  responsibility 
or  to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  that  it 
condones,  approves,  and  supports  the 
conditions  that  prevail  in  America  today. 
I  want  to  see  whether  we  have  the  cour- 
age and  the  purpose  and  the  resolve  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  whisper  into 
the  Senator's  ear  that  the  eloquence 
and  the  forcefulness  and  constructive - 
ness  of  his  statement  will  go  unnoticed 
by  any  except  those  who  have  heard  It 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


MODERNIZATION  OP  LOAN  AND 
DIVIDEND  PROVISIONS  OF  FED- 
ERAL CREDIT  UNION  ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  S.  1085. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1085)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to 
modernize  the  loan  and  dividend  pro- 
visions, which  was.  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

Section  1.  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  XJ.S.C.  17eic)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "up  to  the  unsecured 
limit,  or  In  excess  of  such  limit  If  such  excess 
Is  fully  secured  by  unpledged  shares". 

Sec.  2.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1763)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  the  word  "or"  and  Inserting 
a  comma  in  lieu  thereof  between  "Annually" 
and  "semiannually"  and  by  adding  the  words 
"or  quarterly"  after  the  word  "semiannual- 
ly"; and  (2)  by  striking  out  the  word  "five" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "ten". 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  2629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 8,  1960.  relating  to  the  Washington 
Channel  waterfront;  and 

HJl.  8682.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
to  Increase  the  number  of  associate  judges  on 
the  District  of  Colimibla  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY^  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
the  excellent  statement  he  made  today 
with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  postal  pay  and  postal  rates. 

The  chairman  was  most  generous  to 
the  members  of  the  minority  during  sev- 
eral weeks  of  hearings.  We  also  met  sev- 
eral days  In  executive  session.  He  was 
tireless  in  his  efforts  with  respect  to  the 
bill.  He  was  most  kind  and  generous  wiUi 
those  of  us  who  disagreed  with  some  sec- 
tions of  the  bill.  I  believe  that  the  bill  is 
before  the  Senate  today  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  patience,  the  endurance,  and 
the  kindness  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  It  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  areas  of 
disagreement,  as  there  were  in  commit- 
tee. We  shall  no  doubt  discuss  some  of 
them  before  action  on  the  bill  is  con- 
cluded. 

This  bill  brings  me  great  satisfaction, 
because  for  the  first  time  we  have  been 
able  to  bring  comparability  to  the 
Federal  employees. 

Mr.  President,  in  1962  we  passed  what 
was  known  as  the  Federal  Salary  Reform 
Act  of  that  year.  I  helped  to  write  that 
legislation  and  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed that  through  past  years  we 
have  been  unable  to  raise  the  compara- 


bility pay  for  employees,  postal  and  clas- 
sified. This  bill  reaches  that  and  I  shall 
discuss  it  briefly. 

To  make  the  6-percent  pay  increase 
for  our  postal  employees  and  the  4.5- 
percent  pay  increase  for  classified,  For- 
eign Service,  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion professional  employees  effective  Oc- 
tober 1.  1967,  is  to  make  amends  to  these 
employees  in  some  small  measure  for  the 
delay  of  which  they  have  been  the  vic- 
tims for  5  long  years. 

The  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  made  the  solemn  promise  that 
"Federal  salary  rates  shall  be  compar- 
able with  private  enterprise  rates  for  the 
same  levels  of  work."  We  must  preserve 
this  principle  of  comparability  of  Federal 
pay  with  that  in  private  industry,  but  we 
cannot  do  It  by  contributing  needlessly 
to  the  lag  which  exists  between  Govern- 
ment and  industry  pay.  We  are  trying  to 
close  that  gap  and  we  can  do  it  only  by 
making  these  catchup  annual  increases 
available  to  employees  at  the  earliest 
date  possible.  This  we  have  done  in  this 
particular  legislation. 

The  President  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress last  April  mtule  the  admission  that 
to  close  the  comparability  gap  in  1  year 
"would  require  an  average  pay  increase 
of  7.2  percent."  In  view  of  "today's  fiscal 
and  economic  conditions"  the  President 
recommended  a  4. 5 -percent  pay  increase 
for  civilian  employees  effective  October 
1,  1967. 

The  bill  which  we  bring  here  today 
provides  a  6-percent  increase  for  postal 
workers  in  the  first  year  and  a  4.5  per- 
cent for  classified  workers  in  the  first 
year.  The  following  year  postal  workers 
will  receive  a  5-percent  Increase  and 
classified  workers  not  less  than  3  percent 
and  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring  them 
to  full  comparability. 

There  is  no  Incontrovertible  evidence 
that  economic  conditions  in  this  country 
have  so  deteriorated  or  have  reached 
such  an  acute  state  of  impending  na- 
tional disaster  that  Congress  should  fail 
to  live  up  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
President  and  to  fulfill  its  own  promise 
of  making  this  4.5-percent  pay  increase 
effective  no  later  than  October  1  of  1967. 

These  official  annual  statistical  sur- 
veys have  indicated  that  a  certain  per- 
centage of  pay  increase  should  be  en- 
acted. Repeatedly  we  have  scaled  this 
percentage  down  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, always  with  the  implied  promise 
that  "this  is  not  the  year,  but  next  year 
we  will  give  you  what  you  deserve."  Cer- 
tainly the  time  has  come  to  put  an  end 
to  these  broken  promises. 

Comparison  of  the  pay  line  based  on 
the  1966  BLS  salary  survey  with  actual 
salaries  in  1960.  prior  to  enactment  of 
the  comparability  principle,  shows  that 
a  year  ago  classified  salaries  lagged  be- 
hind industry  from  2.3  percent  in  GS-3 
to  14.2  percent  in  GS-15.  The  gap  was 
not  all  in  the  top-most  grades.  It  was 
6.6  percent  in  GS-7,  9.3  percent  In  GS-9, 
and  10.5  percent  in  GS-11. 

This  me«mt  that  In  February-March 
1966  an  increase  of  8.2  percent  was 
needed  to  raise  salaries  on  an  average  to 
comparability.  Meanwhile,  clerical  sal- 
aries alone  in  private  industry  have  in- 
increased  an  average  ftiX  4.4  percent. 
Since  professional  and  \idm<nlstratlve 
salaries  were  shown  to  have  Increased 
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in  greater  pn«X)rtlon  than  clerical  pay, 
the  intervening  increase  during  the  year 
since  February-March  1966  was  esti- 
mated as  5.5  percent. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  turn  to  the 
other  phase  of  the  bill  that  deals  with 
postal  rates.  I  agree  fully  with  the  state- 
ment of  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  who 
said  this  was  the  most  complex  postal 
rate  bill  ever  submitted  to  Congress. 
Again  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  in  bringing  tliis  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  real  achieve- 
ment and  represents  one  of  our  most 
difBcult  proposals. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  Post  Office 
was  a  public  service  operation.  I  have 
never  shared  the  view  of  those  people 
who  are  concerned  about  the  operation 
from  a  fiscal  standpoint. 

I  stated  earUer  this  afternoon  that  the 
deficit  in  the  Post  Office  was  $1.2  billion. 
I  further  stated  that  with  these  in- 
creased rates  and  the  increased  pay  we 
are  voting  in  the  pending  bill,  that  on  a 
3-year  phase,  which  is  the  rate  extend- 
ed in  this  bill  on  postal  rates,  and  the 
pay  bill,  that  the  deficit  on  June  30, 
1970,  will  be  $1.2  billion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  based  on  past  experience  in  the 
Department— and  tiiis  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Department,  it  is  a  factual  situa- 
tion— that  will  prevail.  I  am  not  greatly 
concerned  about  it  because  I  feel  the  De- 
partment is  the  one  public  service  opera- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government. 

For  that  reason  I  am  hopeful  that 
while  we  increase  these  rates  it  will  make 
an  effort  to  reduce  them  for  it  is  still  a 
public  service  operation  for  our  people. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  that  figure  of 
$1.2  billion  the  Senator  is  not  deduct- 
ing for  the  well-established  public  serv- 
ice allowance  which  is  today  rurmlng 
$620  million,  is  he? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  No. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  $1.2  bil- 
lion minus  $620  million  in  public  service. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  did  not  mention  that  allowance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  public  service 
feature  is  over  $600,000.  We  could  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  that  by  discon- 
tinuance of  rural  free  delivery,  which 
we  did  not  do,  or  discontinuing  fourth- 
and  third-class  post  offices  and  several 
other  statutory  public  service  exceptions, 
and  those  services  which  have  features 
for  dissemination  of  nonprofit  newspa- 
pers and  magazines,  and  books  wliich  are 
charged  to  public  service. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  correct 
and  I  am  sure  he  would  agree  those  are 
items  we  would  not  want  to  in  any  way 
place  a  charge  on  which  would  require 
full  payment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  So  the  net  deficit 
is  after  deducting  $620  million.  With  the 
increase  in  mail,  the  public  service  cost 
goes  up  because  more  mail  is  being  de- 
livered to  more  places,  in  rural  areas 
and  elsewhere. 

While  the  figures  sound  large  overall, 
when  one  considers  that  this  is  a  deficit 
of  $620  million,  we  wiD  see  by  consid- 
ering $6  billion-plus  the  total  expense 
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of  operating  the  Post  Office  and  82  bil- 
lion pieces  of  mail  a  year,  which  is  going 
up  at  the  rate  of  5  percent,  one  gets  to 
a  percentage  of  operation  loss  that  is  not 
excessive  considering  the  vast  volume 
of  mail  being  distributed  and  the  vast 
cost  of  human  labor  and  the  tremendous 
number  of  things  that  have  to  be  done 
by  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  sort  and  handle  these  pieces  of  mall 
a  great  many  times  between  the  time  it 
is  mailed  and  the  time  it  is  delivered. 

As  much  as  I  want  to  see  us  on  an 
even  balance  and  in  the  black,  we  will  be 
a  half-billion  dollars  in  the  black  after 
the  first  year's  operation  and  we  will 
drift,  after  the  other  two  pay  increases, 
to  a  deficit  not  as  large  as  we  experienced 
this  year. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
statement  Just  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  WUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  an  appointment  by  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair, 
under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  74- 
170,  appoints  the  following  Senator  to 
attend  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  Rome.  Italy,  on 
December  3-9,  1967:  Senator  Moss. 


MESSAGE    PROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
readmg  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R.  2275) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ricardo  Vallejo 
Samala,  with  an  amendment,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  House  agreed  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 


ENROLLED     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  936) 
making  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice 
President. 

POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust 
certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates 
of  basic  compensation  for  certain  offi- 
cers and  employees  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
before  us  this  bill  in  which  there  were 
disagreements.  I  shall  discuss  them  brief- 
ly. Tomorrow  I  shaU  offer  an  amend- 
ment wliich  is  at  the  desk  and  has  been 
printed  In  regard  to  the  mailing  of  lit- 
erature by  nonprofit  organizations;  such 
as,  veterans'  organizations,  church  or- 


ganizations, labor  organizations,  and 
some  rates  on  third-class  mail. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  heart- 
ening things  to  me  in  my  almost  20  years 
of  experience  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  two  of  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  serving  as  chairman,  wag 
in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  I  believe  is 
the  national  press  of  the  country^ 
magazines.  Magazines  are  the  only  medi- 
um of  communication  In  the  print  field 
that  are  nationally  circulated  and  pro- 
vide a  truly  national  point  of  view.  This 
country  has  a  magazine  press  that  is 
unequaled  in  any  coxmtry  in  the  wxirld 

Several  years  ago,  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment discovered  to  their  chagrin  that 
they  also  needed  a  magazine  industry 
comparable  to  ours  and  appointed  a 
royal  commission  which  studied  the 
problem  over  a  several-year  period,  is- 
suing a  report  emphasizing  the  need  for 
government  programs,  subsidies  and 
penalties,  to  insure  the  development  and 
continuance  of  Canadian  magazines 
which  would  present  a  Canadian  point 
of  view.  We  can  be  thankful  that  we  al- 
ready have  such  a  system  of  conmiunlca- 
tlons  which  has.  In  large  part,  been  the 
result  of  wise  Government  policy  to- 
wards postal  rates  for  second  class. 

I  get  very  discouraged  with  those  who 
argue  that  magazines  are  not  paying 
their  way  and  should  pay  more.  The  fact 
Is  that  if  there  Is  any  subsidy  for  mag- 
azines, it  is  a  subsidy  for  readers  and  not 
for  publishers.  Publishers  offer  mag- 
azines  to  subscribers  for  prices  which 
permit  the  maximum  readership.  If  pub- 
lishers were  required  to  pay  their  fully 
allocated  cost  as  some  advocate,  the 
price  of  subscriptions  would  rise  to  the 
point  that  many  readers  could  not  afford 
the  magazines  they  now  read  and  enjoy. 
I  think  that  would  not  be  in  the  best  na- 
tional Interest. 

As  example  of  the  value  that  Govern- 
ment places  on  magazines.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  statement  that  Postmaster 
General  O'Brien  issued  last  July  when 
he  announced  the  publication  of  the  first 
Issue  of  Postal  Life,  a  magazine  for  the 
Nation's  605,000  career  postal  employees. 
This  is  a  periodical  which  is  sent  on  a 
bimonthly  basis  to  the  home  of  each 
career  employee.  In  announcing  the  pub- 
Ucation.  the  Postmaster  General  said: 

We  feel  that  otir  postal  community  .  .  . 
ought  to  be  served  by  Its  own  Journal.  Our 
objective  Is  to  promote  understanding  among 
all  parts  of  the  postal  establishment  and  to 
emphasize  everyone's  share  In  our  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  best  possible  mall 
service. 

Other  agencies  of  Government  also 
utilize  the  magazine  form  effectively. 
The  U.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  offers  a  monthly  pub- 
lication called  American  Education  for 
which  it  sells  subscriptions.  It  also  offers 
a  bimonthly  journal  called  Welfare  In 
Review  and  monthly  publications  such 
as  Aging  for  Older  Americans  and  Pace 
discusses  creativity  in  education.  The 
Public  Health  Service  publishes  a 
monthly  Journal  called  Public  Health  Re- 
ports, all  of  which  are  designed  to  serve 
a  magazine  purpose  for  magazine  readers 
and  published  by  the  Government. 

The  Post  Office  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  rate  schedule  for  second  class 
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which  we  believe  is  equitable  and  which 
will  continue  the  valuable  policy  of  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  readership  of 
printed  matter  in  America.  The  commit- 
tee has  wrestled  long  and  hard  on  this 
subject  and  we  feel  that  the  rate  sched- 
ule in  this  bill  for  second  class  is  one 
which  will  not  stifle  the  growth  of  com- 
munications through  magazines. 

CONTSOLLED    CIRCUI.ATION    POUND    KATES 

Mr.  President.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  minority  report  on  the  bill. 
I  wish  to  clarify  comments  in  the  report 
with  reference  to  controlled-clrculatlon 
publications.  It  is  not  my  intention  now 
to  introduce  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  15-cent  pound  rate  proposed  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  and  passed  by 
the  House.  It  Is  my  hope  that  this  rate 
will  be  restored  in  the  conference  with 
the  House,  but  there  could  be  some  con- 
clusions drawn  from  the  report  which  I 
feel  that  the  legislative  history  on  this 
bill  should  clarify. 

There  are  two  types  of  controlled-cir- 
culation  publications:  Some  do  not  pay 
as  much  postage  as  3.8  cents  per  piece. 
Thus  matter  which  Is  mailable  at  the 
third-class  rate  has  been  changed  to  the 
1-cent  minimum  existing  for  controlled. 
The  bill  adjusts  for  this  situation  by 
raising  the  per-piece  minimum  to  3.8 
cents.  Included  In  this  category  are 
shopping  guides,  many  of  them  ad- 
dressed "occupant,"  and  external  house 
organs.  The  3.8-cent-per-piece  minimum 
has  been  appropriately  phased  over  3 
years  In  the  bill. 

The  other  type  are  those  which  pay  in 
excess  of  3.8  cents  minimum  now,  and 
are  actually  averaging  10.485  cents  per 
copy,  whereas  the  Department  says  it 
costs  9.1  cents  to  handle  them.  They  are 
primarily  Industrial,  scientific,  and  tech- 
nical publications  sent  upon  request  of 
the  recipient  without  charge  by  the  pub- 
lisher to  persons  qualified  to  receive  them 
In  specific  industries.  Steel  magazine,  for 
example,  is  not  available,  even  for  a 
subscription  price,  to  a  bakery  executive. 
It  is  sent  only  to  management  personnel 
actively  employed  in  the  steel  Industry. 

The  reason  that  business  publications 
of  this  type  pay  10.485  cents  per  piec^ 
is  that  they  have  to  pay  the  same  13.5 
cents  per  pound  postage  rate  on  their 
editorial  content  as  they  do  on  their 
advertising,  and  the  same  statistics  show 
that  the  average  editorial  matter  in  out- 
standing publications  like  Steel  or  Iron 
Age.  which  are  controlled  circulation.  Is 
46.5  percent.  This  is  practically  the  same 
editorial  content  as  appears  in  second- 
class  business  publications,  which  have 
47.1  percent  editorial  content  for  which 
they  i>ay  2.8  cents  per  pound  postage. 

Now,  obviously,  there  Is  a  difference 
between  controlled-circulation  maga- 
zines and  third-class  matter.  The  con- 
trolled-circulation magazines  are  usually 
requested  by  the  recipient;  third-class 
matter  Is  not  so  requested.  There  is  46.5 
percent  editorial  content  in  controlled- 
circulation  magazines;  third-class  mall  is 
advertising  mail  exclusively.  Thus  noth- 
ing is  to  be  gained  by  seeking  to  establish 
a  16-cent  pound  rate  so  that  the  con- 
trolled pound  rate  and  the  third-class 
pound  rate  are  the  same  16  cents  rather 
than  the  15  cents  as  proposed  for  con- 
trolled by  the  Post  Office  Department. 


What  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
is  whether  or  not  controlled-circulation 
publications  subject  to  the  poimd  rate 
are  paying  their  fair  share  of  postage; 
and  they  are.  Therefore,  they  should  not 
be  Increased  more  than  the  Department 
requested,  which  Is  from  13.5  cents  to 
15  cents  per  pound. 

I  think  we  have  gone  too  far  in  es- 
tablishing a  16-cent-per-poxmd  rate  and 
am  hopeful  that  when  we  get  to  confer- 
ence, the  15  cents  proposed  by  the  Post 
Office  and  approved  by  the  House  will 
come  back  to  the  Senate. 

MACHiNABtLrrr  or  mail 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  con- 
siderable testimony  and  discussion  dur- 
ing House  and  Senate  consideration  of 
this  legislation  about  nonmachinable,  or 
odd  size,  or  nonstandard  mall.  The  Post- 
master General  testified  before  both  the 
House  and  Senate  committees  as  to  the 
need  for  procedures  to  obtain  more 
standardization,  and  thus  greater  "ma- 
chinabillty"  of  mail.  Both  committee  re- 
ports have  explicitly  referred  to  this  mat- 
ter by  urging  an  In-depth  study  of  all 
aspects  of  standardization  In  which  the 
Department,  the  Congress  and  Industry 
would  participate. 

But,  It  seems  to  me,  there  is  one  ques- 
tion which  is  imresolved,  or  at  least  am- 
biguous, at  this  final  stage  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  refer  now  to  bulk  third-class  mail 
only  and  the  specific  question  of  whether 
the  Department  intends  to  proceed  by 
administrative  order  to  regulate  what 
nonstandard  mall  can  and  carmot  qual- 
ify for  bulk  third-class  rates,  or  whether 
the  Department  will  await  legislative  di- 
rection by  the  Congress. 

I  recognize  that  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate reports  recommend  legislative  ac- 
tion prior  to  any  administrative  action. 
And  Congressman  Olsen  has  already 
started  hearings  on  standardization  in 
his  subcommittee.  But  the  Postmaster 
General  indicated  In  his  Senate  testi- 
mony that  he  Intends  to  go  forward  with 
a  proposed  regulation  on  nonstandafti 
bulk  third-class  mail.  And.  as  recently  as 
Tuesday.  November  21,  Assistant  Post- 
master General  Nicholson  stated  un- 
equivocally at  an  industry  meeting  that 
the  Department  would  develop  a  pro- 
posed regulation  early  in  1968  and  prob- 
ably promulgate  it  for  comment  and  re- 
view sometime  in  the  spring.  The  regu- 
lation would  then  become  final  later  in 
the  year.  Clearly  Mr.  Nicholson  does  not 
intend  to  await  congressional  hearings 
and  legislative  direction. 

This  I  think  is  unfortunate,  as  the  af- 
fected industry  is  entitled  to  better  con- 
sideration than  this. 

The  Senate  committee  report  recog- 
nizes the  authority  of  the  Postmaster 
General  to  proceed  by  regulation  in  this 
area.  But  it,  as  well  as  the  House  com- 
mittee report,  reconunends  that  the 
Postmaster  General  withhold  exercise  of 
this  authority  until  the  Congress  has 
acted. 

I  would  hope  that  no  proposed  regu- 
lation will  be  promulgated  unless  and 
until  the  Congress  has  acted. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  state 
tliat  it  has  t>een  a  real  pleasure  to  have 
served  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  other  members  of  the  committee 


in  bringing  this  most  c<Mnplex  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  deal- 
ing with  postal  rates.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  legislation  we  have  ever 
passed  for  the  Federal  workers  of  this 
Nation,  because  we  have  brought  com- 
parability to  the  legislation  for  the  first 
time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  for  the  almost  100-per- 
cent attendance  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  markup  that  we  were  fortunate  to 
have.  The  minority  members  were  there 
in  full  attendance,  as  were  the  majority 
members,  on  almost  all  occasions.  We 
worked  early  and  worked  late,  having  in 
mind  that  time  was  of  the  essence.  We 
wanted  the  Senate  to  be  able  to  take  up 
the  bill  so  that  we  would  have  enough 
time  for  a  conference  in  order  to  get  both 
Houses  to  approve  it  and  get  it  signed  by 
the  President. 

I  was  happy  that,  through  cooperation, 
we  were  able  to  fix  an  October  1  retro- 
active date.  Our  target  is  that  the  bene- 
fits of  the  pay  increase  will  go  into  effect 
for  the  pay  period  preceding  Christmas, 
so  the  men  who  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Christmas  rush  In  their  appointed  rounds 
will  feel  that  a  grateful  country  appre- 
ciates the  trustworthy,  efficient,  and  loyal 
dedication  to  their  duties  by  the  many 
who,  day  in  and  day  out.  in  many  menial 
tasks,  do  not  have  quite  the  opportimity 
that  people  in  private  industry  or  even 
In  the  classified  service  have. 

The  classified  employee  will  also  re- 
ceive a  pay  increase  of  4.5  percent,  with 
the  same  retroactive  date. 

Beyond  that,  I  may  say  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  and  all  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
the  majority  members,  unanimously 
were  anxious  to  Incorporate  what 
I  think  is  one  of  the  most  hnportant  titles 
in  the  bill,  and  which  was  the  lesist  con- 
troversial. That  is  the  establishment  of 
a  more  realistic  life  insurance  program. 
We  tried  to  do  it  twice  previously,  but, 
unfortunately,  the  measure  ran  into  a 
Presidential  veto  due  to  the  costs  in- 
volved. 

By  unanimous  action,  we  were  able  to 
provide  in  the  bill  a  means  of  security 
for  the  widows  and  children  of  yoimg  men 
who  have  sacrificed  social  security  bene- 
fits and  dependent  child  care  available 
under  that  program,  by  a  provision  un- 
der which  the  Federal  employees  will 
have  available  the  benefits  of  protection 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  would  now 
have  in  the  event  of  untimely  death  of 
employees  who  died  within  the  first  6  or 
7  years  of  their  employment.  Such  sur- 
vivor benefits  for  the  yoimger  postal 
workers  are  now  inadequate  as  com- 
pared with  the  kind  of  social  security 
benefits  that  would  flow  to  the  bereaved 
dependents  under  that  system.  I  think 
this  is  a  great  forward  step. 

When  we  consider  that  it  took  about 
7  months  from  the  time  of  the  re- 
convening of  Congress  In  January  to  get 
this  bill  to  the  stage  it  was  in  at  that 
time,  when  we  consider  the  normal  mor- 
tality of  legislation,  with  nearly  3  million 
Federal  employees  Involved,   we   know 
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there  would  be  a  tremendous  loss  of 
benefits  that  these  employees  would  be 
entitled  to  with  the  effective  date  tak- 
ing place  sometime  early  in  December. 

So  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  wisdom  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  in  going  into  these  matters 
so  well. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  total  co- 
operation we  have  had,  and  laying  poli- 
tics aside,  in  getting,  first,  the  money  to 
pay  for  the  benefits,  and,  second,  the 
comparability  principle  that  we  prom- 
ised so  long  ago,  with  its  beginning 
effects. 

Without  the  cooperation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  both  parties,  we  would  not  have 
been  in  this  position. 

We  had  the  greatest  assistance  from 
the  former  chairman  of  the  committee 
[Mr.  Carlson],  who  formerly  ran  that 
committee  with  great  ability  and  great 
consideration,  in  considering  the  income 
and  the  necessary  wage  cost.  He  contrib- 
uted a  monumental  portion  of  the  task 
of  the  committee  which,  I  think,  resulted 
in  a  bill  that  raises  more  money  with  less 
pain  than  any  postal  pay  raise  bill  we 
have  had. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son] and  I  served  together  in  the  House. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  "Muley"  Dough- 
ton,  who  said  that  the  best  tax  bill  we 
can  have  is  like  picking  a  goose  to  get 
the  "mostest  feathers  for  the  leastest 
squawk." 

Under  this  bill,  the  direct  mailers  will 
pass  the  additional  cost  on  to  their  ad- 
vertisers. The  direct  mail  industry  does 
not  get  hurt.  Instead  of  sending  out  10,- 

000  pieces  of  mail,  they  may  send  only 
9,000,  without  spending  any  more  money, 
and  perhaps  not  angering  so  many  peo- 
ple. This  takes  care  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  nearly  $1  billion  increase  in  revenues. 

I  go  back  to  the  first-class  mailers,  who 
pay  6  cents  instead  of  5  cents.  For  that, 
however,  instead  of  delayed  mail,  they 
will  get  faster  delivery  of  mail.  They  will 
get  for  6  cents  the  equivalent  of  what  is 
now  8-cent  mail,  and  which,  when  the 
bill  is  passed,  will  become  10-cent  mail. 

1  think  the  equities  of  the  bill  would  show 
that  it  is  a  good  Christmas  bargain  for 
the  classified  and  postal  employees  as 
well  as  the  Post  Office  Department  and 
the  public. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wish  to  conclude  by  stating  that  it  has 
been  a  real  privilege  to  work  with  our 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. Our  associations  go  back  many  years, 
tD  the  House  of  Flepresentatives,  where 
we  had  cordial  relations  and  great  co- 
operation between  the  States  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas,  as  far  as  the  House 
leadership  was  concerned.  It  has  been  a 
privilege  to  serve  with  him  in  the  Senate 
these  many  years. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  milestone 
in  Federal  employee  legislation,  and  it  is 
a  milestone  also  in  postal  legislation.  At 
the  same  t  me.  we  will  have  some  prob- 
lems in  future  years. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  mentioned  the 
insurance  provision  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  is  one  of  the  fine  features  of  the 
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bill.  We  tried,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor well  knows,  to  write  such  a  provision 
into  bills  on  two  previous  occasions,  and 
they  were  vetoed.  We  have  written  into 
the  bill  a  section  which  I  hope  will  not 
run  into  that  difficulty,  so  that  our  Fed- 
eral employees  will  benefit,  because  it  is 
all  inclusive. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment. 

AMENDMENTS     NO.    471 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendments  No.  471. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  142,  strike  out  lines  12  to  22,  in- 
clusive. 

On  page  142,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23, 
strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•(b)". 

On  page  135,  line  13,  strike  out  "and 
(b)". 

On  page  135.  ime  21,  strike  out  "224(c)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "224(b)". 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendments  will  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  strikes 
from  page  142,  lines  12  to  22,  inclusive. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  inclusion  of 
those  11  lines  in  the  bill  is  to  provide  an 
increased  retirement  annuity  for  one  in- 
dividual, a  former  Member  of  Congress. 
In  my  opinion  the  bill  before  us  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  postal  rate  increase  and 
pay  raise  bill.  It  Is  not  a  bill  in  which 
such  a  provision  as  I  propose  to  strike 
should  have  been  included  in  the  first 
place,  even  if  there  were  merit  to  the 
proposal,  a  point  which  I  question 
seriously. 

Under  existing  law  this  one  Individual, 
a  former  Member  of  Congress,  upon  his 
retirement  from  his  present  position 
would  be  eligible  for  retirement  benefits 
in  the  amount  of  $18,000  a  year.  Cer- 
tainly that  is  not  a  bad  retirement  an- 
nuity in  any  language.  But  under  the 
language  of  the  bill  the  retirement  an- 
nuity of  this  individual  would  be  raised 
to  $26,400.  an  annual  increase  of  $8,400. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  a  letter  dated 
April  15,  1966,  from  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  commenting  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  letter  dated  November  27, 
1967,  ^Iso  from  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  They  confirm  the  point  I  have 
just  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 
Excerpt  From  Letter  of  April  15.  1966 
Present  law  limits  Judge  Kllday's  annuity 
benefit  to  80%  of  the  $22,500  yearly  salary 
In  effect  when  he  left  Congress.  Section 
505(a)  of  HM.  14122  amends  the  law  to  limit 
the  basic  annuity  benefit  to  80%  of  final  pay 


received   (now  933,000)   for  his  service  per 
formed  after  leaving  Congress,  as  a  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  AppeaU. 

If  Judge  Kllday  completes  his  term  which 
expires  on  May  1.  1976.  his  rate  of  annultr 
under  present  law  wUl  be  about  H601  a 
month.  Section  505(a)  of  H.R.  14122  would 
provide  him  an  annuity  of  about  $2304  a 
month. 

U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Bureau  of  Retirement  and  In- 
surance, 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  27,  f  967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  telephone  Inquiry  of  today 
asking  what  effect  an  amendment  contained 
In  H.R.  7977,  pending  pay  legislation,  will 
have  on  the  future  annuity  of  Honorable 
Paul  J.  Kllday.  The  Information  In  this  letter 
Is  In  response  to  your  specific  request  and 
Is  for  your  official  use  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

On  September  24,  1961.  Mr.  Kllday  retired 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1961,  he  became  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  When  he 
leaves  the  Court,  his  annuity  will  be  com- 
puted to  Include  his  service  as  Judge,  and 
the  computation  will  be  based  on  a  hlgh-flve 
average  salary  which  will  Include  salary  re- 
ceived as  Judge.  However,  under  present  clvU 
service  retirement  law.  Judge  Kllday's  an- 
nuity benefit  may  not  exceed  80%  of  the 
$22,500  yearly  salary  which  was  In  effect 
when  he  left  the  Congress.  Section  224(b)  (1) 
of  H.R.  7977  would  amend  the  retirement  law 
to  fix  the  maximum  basic  annuity  benefit  at 
80%  of  the  final  pay  received  (now  $33,000) 
for  his  Judge's  service. 

While  this  analysis  relates  only  to  Judge 
Kllday's  case,  the  amendment  would  also 
apply  to  any  other  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress meeting  the  requirements  specified 
therein. 

The  policy  position  of  the  Commission  is 
that  this  provision  of  HJl.  7977  would  cor- 
rect an  unintended  restriction  on  the  basic 
annuity  of  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
the  proposed  change  has  merit,  and  we  would 
not  object  to  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrxw  E.  Ruddock, 

Director. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
quote  from  the  letter  signed  by  Mr.  An- 
drew E.  Ruddock,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Retirement  and  Insurance,  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  under  date  of  April  15, 
1966: 

Present  law  limits  Judge  Kllday's  annuity 
benefit  to  80%  of  the  $22,500  yearly  salary 
In  effect  when  he  left  Congress.  Section  605 
(a)  of  H.R.  14122  amends  the  law  to  limit 
the  basic  annuity  benefit  to  80%  of  final  pay 
received  (now  $33,000)  for  his  service  per- 
formed after  leaving  Congress,  as  a  Judge  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals. 

If  Judge  Kllday  completes  his  term  which 
expires  on  May  1,  1976.  his  rate  of  annuity 
under  present  law  will  be  about  $1601  a 
month.  Section  605(a)  of  HJl.  14122  would 
provide  him  an  annuity  of  about  $2304  a 
month. 

It  is  clearly  pointed  out  that  under 
present  law  the  maximum  annuity  that 
this  former  Member  of  Congress  could 
obtain  would  be  $18,000  a  year  whereas 
the  provision  I  propose  to  strike  out 
would  raise  the  annuity  to  $26,400  a  year, 
an  annual  increase  of  $8,400. 

I  realize  that  we  have  just  passed 
Thanksgiving  and  that  we  are  approach- 
ing the  season  of  Christmas,  but  this  is 
not  the  period  or  the  time,  particularly 
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In  light  of  the  budget  conditions  under 
which  the  Government  Is  operating,  to 
provide  what  In  effect  would  be  a  $100,000 
Christmas  present  for  any  one  individual, 
even  though  he  be  a  former  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  a  House  employee 
were  offered  a  better  job  in  an  executive 
department  because  of  his  competency 
or  because  of  his  special  understanding 
of  a  particular  subject,  and  he  moved 
from  a  salary  of  $10,000  to  a  salary  of 
$20,000  a  year,  he  would  be  entitled  to 
the  higher  retirement  benefit  if  he  were 
paying  into  the  retirement  fund  accord- 
ingly, as  Judge  Kilday  has  done,  would 
he  not? 

The  retirement  armuity  in  the  civil 
service  is  based  on  the  employee's  5  high- 
est years'  earnings,  and  congressional 
retirement  is  based  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  employee  pays  the  same 
amount,  and  he  receives  benefits  based 
on  the  5  highest  years'  earnings.  If  he 
had  been  an  employee  of  the  House  and 
received  a  salary  one-third  higher  in  the 
executive  branch,  he  would  be  entitled, 
as  an  employee,  to  enjoy  that  increase. 
The  Government  would  not  lose  that 
money.  It  would  be  paying  the  same  per- 
centage into  the  fund.  The  employee 
would  be  entitled  to  his  rights  in  the 
retirement  fund,  because  he  would  still  be 
working  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  reply  that  if  a  man  is  working 
for  the  Government,  whether  he  be  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  man  employed 
in  the  executive  branch,  if  he  leaves  that 
job  to  accept  a  position  at  higher  pay 
he  takes  into  consideration  at  the  same 
time  any  change  that  that  action  may 
effect  in  his  retirement  benefits. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  could  have  it  go 
up  as  well  as  down. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Repre- 
sentative Kilday  knew  exactly  what  the 
retirement  law  was  when  he  accepted 
the  position.  He  received  an  increase  in 
salary  of  several  thousand  dollars  more 
than  he  had  been  getting.  He  also  realized 
that  under  the  law  applicable  then  as 
well  as  today,  the  maximum  retirement 
benefit  he  could  receive  would  be  80  per- 
cent of  his  highest  congressional  salary, 
just  as  a  man  who  leaves  Government 
and  goes  out  into  private  industry.  He  too 
accepts  changes  in  retirement  benefits. 

I  am  only  quoting  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  when  I  state  that  this  pro- 
vision affects,  sis  far  as  it  knows,  but  one 
man  in  the  entire  United  States. 

Certainly,  out  of  2,900,000  Federal  em- 
ployees we  should  not  single  out  one  man 
to  give  him  something  to  which  he  was 
not  entitled  imder  existing  law.  He  ac- 
cepted his  appointment  knowing  that  he 
was  giving  up  certain  rights,  perhaps,  in 
another  area,  but  to  offset  this  he  was 
paid  a  higher  salary. 

When  this  matter  was  first  brought  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  a  few  years  ago, 
I  offered  an  amendment  to  delete  it  from 
the  bill.  At  that  time  the  identical  pro- 
vision was  deleted  from  the  bill  when  it 
was  in  committee,  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  was  a  member. 


It  was  my  understanding  that  at  that 
time  the  proposal  was  not  supported  by 
the  administration.  Today  the  adminis- 
tration is  supporting  the  pr(q?osal,  but  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me 
whether  It  did  or  did  not  support  it  then 
or  whether  it  supports  it  or  is  against  It 
now.  As  I  have  stated,  I  think  it  is  wrong. 
Regardless  of  whether  the  man  is  a  for- 
mer Member  of  Congress  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  he  comes  from  the  great 
State  of  Texsis,  as  much  as  I  respect  both 
of  those  circumstances,  he  Is  entitled 
only  to  the  benefits  provided  imder  exist- 
ing law,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  shall  vote  against  this  $100,000  Christ- 
mas present  for  one  individual  employee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  is  indulging  in  a  form 
of  rhetoric  which  111  becomes  him.  This 
is  an  automatic  privilege  of  other  em- 
ployees; why  shoiUd  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives have  benefits  less  liberal  thtm 
those  we  extend  to  others?  If  an  em- 
ployee downtown  with  20  or  30  years' 
service,  we  will  say,  at  a  salary  of  $10,000, 
gets  himself  elected  to  Congress,  he 
comes  up  here  and  participates  In  the 
congressional  retirement  program;  but 
he  would  also  receive  the  benefit,  imder 
the  regularly  established  civil  service  re- 
tirement system,  which  parallels,  largely, 
our  congressional  retirement,  of  credit 
for  his  previous  years  of  Government 
service,  with  his  service  downtown  added 
to  his  service  up  here. 

We  are  doing  no  more,  at  all,  for  Judge 
Kilday  than  we  would  be  doing  under 
similar  circumstances  for  an  ordinary 
employee.  I  do  not  see  why  Members  of 
Congress,  though  we  do  enjoy  certain 
privileges,  should  be  discriminated 
against  here.  This  is  certainly  not  a 
Christmas  present  because  he  has  paid 
in  the  full  amount  for  all  of  his  service. 
If  he  had  stayed  In  Congress,  he  would 
have  been  pajing  In  the  same  amoimt, 
and  would  have  had  the  salary  of 
$30,000.  He  moved  downtown  where, 
because  of  his  great  expertise  in  mili- 
tary affairs — he  served  sis  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee — he  certainly  was  an 
apt  and  just  choice  of  the  President  for 
his  present  high  ofBce  of  military  justice. 

I  believe  the  existing  law  is  discrimi- 
natory against  him,  and  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  is  In- 
tentionally seeking  to  discriminate 
against  a  former  Member  of  Congress, 
who  Is  entitled  to  equity  the  same  as  any 
of  the  other  2  million-plus  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  reason  we  did  not  accept  the 
sunendment  before  was  because  we  had 
never  heard  of  it.  This  time,  it  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  committee,  and 
received  overwhelming  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  committee  did  ac- 
cept my  amendment  a  few  years  ago  smd 
deleted  that  section  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  right,  be- 
cause we  had  had  no  discussion  on  the 
matter  except  on  the  floor. 

This  time,  we  had  the  report  from  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  official  in 
charge  of  the  retirement  benefits,  we 
learned  the  facts,  and  the  approving  vote 
was  substantial. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 
already  stated  that  the  administration 
today  supports  it,  although  I  under- 
stand that  the  flrst  time  it  did  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bipartisan  com- 
mittee also  supported  it,  after  learning 
more  about  it.  Obviously,  we  did  not  pre- 
viously accept  a  floor  amendment  that  we 
knew  nothing  about.  That  was  the  rea- 
son it  was  previously  deleted,  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  further  study.  On 
further  study,  we  found  it  was  completely 
justified. 

We  are  only  giving  a  former  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose 
abilities  qualified  him  for  another  Job, 
the  same  rights  he  would  have  enjoyed 
If  he  had  stayed  on  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  com- 
mittee bill  is  giving  the  msm  something 
he  cannot  get  under  existing  law.  If  the 
law  is  changed  as  the  committee  pro- 
poses it  is  worth  an  additional  $700  a 
month  in  retirement  benefits  to  him. 

Why  seek  out  this  msm  for  special 
treatment?  We  have  a  lot  of  other  worthy 
people,  if  we  want  to  single  people  out 
and  Eunend  the  retirement  system  In 
their  favor,  who  will  be  retiring  at  much 
less  than  $18,000. 

Based  on  a  life  expectsmcy  of  12  years 
after  retirement  this  $8,400  increase  will 
be  worth  about  $100,000. 

Lest  the  record  be  confused,  I  add  that 
had  Judge  Kilday  stayed  in  Congress 
imtil  today,  until  1970,  or  until  1980,  he 
could  not  have  drawn  $26,400  a  year  in 
retirement  benefits  under  the  Congres- 
sional Retirement  Act.  With  40  years  of 
congressional  service  he  could  draw  but 
80  percent  of  his  liighest  5-year  average 
salary;  he  could  not  resurh  this  proposed 
amount  of  $26,400.  In  addition  to  that,  he 
would  have  been  contributing  more. 
Under  this  bill  he  draws  more  by  going 
downtown  than  if  he  had  stayed  in  Con- 
gress, smd  much  more  than  he  could 
receive  under  the  present  law,  yet  he  will 
be  contributing  far  less  to  the  retirement 
fund. 

I  am  not  trying  to  discriminate  against 
anybody;  but  certainly  opposing  giving 
$100,000  to  one  individual  does  not  mean 
you  are  trying  to  discriminate.  After  all. 
let  us  remember,  there  su-e  100  million 
taxpayers  in  this  country,  and  they,  too, 
do  not  wsuit  too  much  discrimination 
against  them. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware pitches  his  case  upon  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  only  one  man  are  affected. 

I  say  that  the  rights  of  one  man  are 
importsuit  in  a  democracy,  in  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  the 
rights  of  that  one  man  should  be  cher- 
ished in  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as 
in  the  courts. 

There  are  2,900,000  employees  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  United 
States;  and  2,899,999  of  them  are  en- 
titled to  retire  at  80  percent  of  their  sal- 
ary for  their  highest  5  years. 

There  is  just  one  man  out  of  that  2.9 
million  who  cannot  retire  at  80  percent 
of  his  highest  pay  for  5  years.  And  he 
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happens  to  be  Judge  Kllday  of  the  Court 
of  Military  Appeals.  I  say  that  he  should 
be  treated  exactly  like  the  other  2,899,999 
employees  of  the  executive  department. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  provision. 
He  is  discriminated  against  in  the  law. 
All  the  measure  does  is  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  level  of  the  others  and  to  afford 
.  him  equal  treatment  with  the  others  in 
the  executive  branch. 

The  Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  not  a 
branch  of  the  judiciary.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  executive  department.  It  is  under 
the  Defense  Department. 

That  court  wa?  created  as  a  result  of 
protests  from  World  War  n  concerning 
courts-martial.  At  the  completion  of 
World  War  n,  there  were  16  million  men 
in  uniform.  That  court  passes  on  court- 
martial  appeals.  The  members  of  the 
court  are  all  civilians.  They  are  not  judge 
advocates.  There  is  an  appeal  from  the 
Defense  Department. 

This  man  is  in  the  employ  of  the  exec- 
utive department.  This  provision  came 
before  our  committee  last  year.  It  had 
been  approved  by  the  House.  However 
when  it  came  before  the  Post  OfHce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  it  was  said: 
"Let  us  put  it  off  until  next  year.  We 
have  had  no  time  to  study  the  matter." 
We  placed  the  provision  In  the  bUl  this 
year  because  we  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  study  it.  The  measure  was  re- 
ported from  the  committee  by  the  unan- 
imous vote  of  every  committee  member. 
Democrat  and  Republican.  The  provi- 
sion was  not  drafted  to  apply  to  this  one 
man.  It  would  apply  to  any  Member  of 
Congress  who  subsequently  goes  to  the 
executive  department  after  having  been 
a  Member  of  Congress  for  a  while. 

I  think  that  when  the  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  should  be  a  co- 
equal branch  with  the  executive,  it 
means  just  that.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  we  will  have  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. If  the  Congress  does  not  make  it- 
self a  coequal  branch,  it  will  end  up  as  an 
appendage  dangling  from  the  executive. 
I  marvel  when  I  see  the  bills  that  are 
sent  here  by  the  administration  with  the 
message  that  we  should  pass  them.  It  is 
our  job  to  pass  bills.  However,  we  have  a 
mere  5,000  employees,  and  the  executive 
department  has  2.9  million  employees. 

The  erosion  of  power  comes  about  be- 
cause of  the  inaction  of  Congress.  Con- 
gress refuses  to  use  the  power.  It  gives 
vast  power  to  the  executive. 

Here  again  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  kick  down  a  former  Member 
of  Congress  to  something  lower  than  the 
2.9  million  employees  of  the  executive 
branch. 

I  think  that  a  Member  of  Congress  is 
entitled  to  equal  treatment  with  em- 
ployees of  the  executive  branch. 

The  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  take  that 
man  from  under  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  bill  and  make  an  ex-Member  of 
Congress  something  lower  than  the  2.9 
million  employees  of  the  executive 
branch  who  had  not  served  in  Congress. 
Members  of  Congress  would  not  have 
equality  of  treatment  with  employees  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  This  man 
can  draw  only  $18,000  a  year  maximum 
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retirement,  regardless  of  how  long  he 
served.  He  was  a  Congressman  for  22 
years  and  8  months.  He  has  been  there 
more  than  6  years.  I  have  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  U.S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  under  date  of  November  28, 
1967,  giving  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
discrimination  and  how  it  works. 

We  can  have  an  employee  here  as  a 
congressional  employee,  working  in  our 
office  or  for  a  committee  for  25  years. 
Then  he  can  go  to  the  executive  branch 
and  work  6  years  for  a  salary  of  $27,000. 
And  that  is  not  a  high  salary  in  the 
executive  branch.  That  would  be  a  high 
salary  for  our  employees  here,  but  not 
downtown. 

That  man  could  get  a  GS-18.  and 
many  of  them  do.  The  Senators  know 
how  the  executive  branch  bleeds  our 
competent  employees  away  from  us.  If 
that  man  goes  downtown  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  works  for  6  years  at  a 
salary  of  $27,000,  level  4,  his  retirement 
would  be  $18,765  a  year. 

Our  congressional  employees  could  go 
downtown  and  work  6  years  under  the 
executive  department  and  draw  more  re- 
tirement than  a  man  would  draw  after 
having  spent  20  years  in  Congress. 

A  letter  carrier  with  30  years'  seniority, 
not  having  received  more  than  $7,000  a 
year,  could  get  a  job  under  the  executive 
branch  for  $30,000  a  year  for  a  10-year 
period,  and  he  would  have  an  annuity  of 
$27,620  a  year,  computing  his  executive 
annuity  on  the  5  highest  years  He 
would  be  paid  far  more  than  would  a 
former  Member  of  Congress  who  had 
served -here  for  one-fifth  of  a  centur>-, 
more  than  20  years,  as  Judge  Kilday  did. 
Rank  discrimination  is  practiced  under 
the  law  against  former  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

All  the  committee  proposal  does — and 
it  was  reported  unanimously  by  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats — is  give  an  ex- 
Member  of  Congress  equal  treatment 
with  those  employees  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, with  those  2,900,000  people. 

I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  me  under 
date  of  October  12.  1967.  from  Mr  John 
W.  Macy,  Jr..  Chairman  of  the  U  S  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

The  letter  reads: 


unanimously  voted  in  favor  of  this  Dm. 
vision. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  letter: 
In  testifying  before  the  Senate  Oommltte* 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on  April  » 
1966. 1  expressed  the  view  that  this  provUlon 
of  HJl.  14122  would  correct  an  unintended 
restriction  on  the  basic  annuity  of  a  former 
Member  of  Congress,  that  the  proposed 
change  has  merit,  and  that  we  would  not 
object  to  Its  enactment. 

My  position  has  not  changed  and  I  would 
not  object  to  approval  of  this  Item  at  thlj 
time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOHK  W.  Mact,  Jr.. 

Chairman. 

I  have  other  examples  here.  There  are 
people  who  serve  for  less  pay  and  per- 
form less  arduous  duties,  and  because 
they  are  in  the  executive  department 
they  end  up  with  a  higher  annuity.  The 
law  should  provide  that  we  should  treat 
ex-Congressmen  who  go  into  the  execu- 
tive department  the  same  as  we  treat 
other  people. 

We  will  not^have  Congress  treated  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Government  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  treat  ourselves  as 
being  equal  with  members  of  the  execu- 
tive department. 

I  think  this  effort  to  downgrade  Con- 
gress should  end. 

I  shall  support  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  because  it  is  just.  If  only  one 
man  is  being  discriminated  against,  we 
should  end  that  discrimination.  The 
chairman  said  that  this  was  unintended 
in  the  law. 

If  we  do  not  get  equal  rights  with  the 
2.900.000  employees  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, that  is  more  reason  to  pass 
the  bill. 

Merely  because  only  one  man  is  being 
discriminated  against  is  no  reason  not 
to  vote  for  the  measure.  We  should  pro- 
vide justice  even  If  it  be  only  for  one 
man.  Surely  justice  should  be  done  to 
everybody,  even  if  only  one  man  is  in- 
volved. 

There  might  be  others  in  the  future. 
There  could  be  others  in  the  future.  It 
could  be  me  or  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
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This  Is  In  response  to  your  request  for  my 
views  with  respect  to  a  proposed  amendment 
to  pending  pay  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize payment  of  future  annuity  to  Hon- 
orable Paul  J.  Kllday  at  a  rate  higher  than 
Is  permitted  by  existing  law. 

On  September  24,  1961,  Mr.  Kllday  retired 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  on  September 
25.  1961.  he  became  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  When  he 
leaves  the  Court,  his  annuity  will  be  com- 
puted to  Include  his  service  as  Judge,  and  the 
computation  will  be  based  on  a  hlgh-flve 
average  salary  which  will  Include  salary  re- 
ceived as  Judge. 

The  problem  is  that  current  law  limits  his 
annuity  to  80  per  centum  of  the  final  salary 
he  received  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Section 
505(a)  of  the  bill  H.R.  14122.  89th  Congress 
as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  April  6,  1966,  contained  language  which 
would  have  authorized  future  annuity  up  to 
80  per  centvmi  of  his  final  salary  its  a  Judge. 

That  bill  was  passed  last  year.  When 
the  measure  came  to  us,  due  to  the  short- 
ness of  time,  we  had  not  studied  the 
matter.  We  struck  It  out.  We  have  studied 
the  matter  this  year,  and  the  committee 


ware. 

This  measure  has  had  the  imanimous 
support  of  the  committee.  We  put  it  off 
for  a  year.  The  House  already  passed 
the  measure. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  support  the  com- 
mitee  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  delay  the  Senate  for  only 
a  few  minutes. 

Much  has  been  said  about  discrimi- 
nating against  this  man  because  he  is 
a  former  Member  of  Congress.  That  is 
absurd. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  existing  law,  based  on  the  existing 
salary  schedule,  no  Member  of  Congress 
can  collect  In  excess  of  80  percent  of 
his  salary,  regardless  of  how  long  he 
may  have  served  or  how  much  he  may 
have  contributed  to  the  funds. 

Our  congressional  annuities  are  based 
on  2  J/2  percent  per  year.  It  would  take 
about  32  years  of  congressional  service 
for  a  man  to  reach  a  retirement  maxi- 
mum of  80  percent. 

I  cite  the  case  of  our  good  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den],  who  has  served  in  the  Congress 


for  50  years.  He  still  contributes  into  the 
fund  even  though  he  reached  his  maxi- 
mum benefits  years  ago,  but  we  are  not 
changing  that  provision. 

All  congressional  Members  are  under 
this  restriction  sis  to  maximum  benefits. 
That  is  the  law.  We  are  not  changing 
that. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  argued  that  a 
man  downtown  can  count  40  years  in 
determining  his  retirement  credit 
whereas  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
count  but  32  years.  That  is  because  a 
Member  of  Congress  does  not  need  40 
years  to  reach  the  80  percent.  He  reaches 
the  80  percent  at  32  years  of  service. 
Downtown,  regiilar  employees  must  com- 
pute the  first  5  years  at  1.5  percent,  5 
years  at  1.75  percent,  and  the  other  years 
at  2  percent;  thus  it  takes  40-some  years 
for  a  man  in  the  executive  branch  to 
reach  the  80-percent  maximum., 

In  this  case  we  have  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  was  contributing 
to  the  retirement  fund  on  the  basis  of  the 
7.5  percent  of  his  salary,  which  is  a 
higher  contribution  into  the  fund,  and 
he  goes  downtown  and  moves  immedi- 
ately into  the  2-percent  bracket  without 
going  through  the  lower  stages  with 
which  every  postal  worker  and  every 
other  civil  service  retirant  must  comply. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  point  Is  well  taken.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  proposal  would 
amend  the  retirement  law  so  that  this 
one  man  can  use  the  benefit  of  the 
higher  wage  base  downtown  but  use  the 
benefit  of  the  higher  formula  in  Con- 
gress. The  committee  bill  would  allow 
him  to  use  the  maximum  benefits  of  each 
retirement  system,  put  them  together, 
and  walk  out  with  a  $26,400  retirement. 
The  maximum  retirement  which  any 
Member  of  Congress  can  receive  today, 
assuming  that  he  serves  continuously 
for  the  same  period  of  time,  would  be 
$24,000.  Yet,  this  man  would  draw 
$26,400.  There  is  a  $2,400  discrepancy, 
on  that  point  alone;  and  I  ask.  how' 
can  such  special  treatment  be  justified? 

Had  he  served  this  same  number  of 
years  in  Congress  he  would  have  paid 
more  into  the  retirement  fund  than  he 
has  by  serving  downtown  but  collected 
less  retirement  benefits  than  provided 
for  in  this  committee  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  argues  that 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment would  provide  equity.  If  that  Is 
what  is  called  equity  I  shudder  at  what 
would  happen  to  our  Federal  budget  if 
we  gave  that  type  of  equity  to  all  the 
other  government  employees. 

You  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  in  the  committee  bill,  which 
a  few  years  ago  was  opposed  by  the 
administration,  but  which  is  now  sup- 
ported by  it,  if  enacted  would  provide  for 
this  one  man,  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, an  increase  in  his  retirement  bene- 
fits beyond  what  the  existing  law  at  the 
time  he  took  this  job  would  have  pro- 
vided and  beyond  what  the  law  pro- 
vides. The  committee  would  give  him 
a  bonus  of  $8,400  a  year  in  his  retire- 


ment benefits,  and  that  is  quite  a 
Christmas  present  for  anybody,  even  a 
former  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  quite  a 
Christmas  present  even  in  the  great 
State  of  Texas 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  special  bene- 
ficiary of  the  provision  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  speaking  had 
served  in  Congress  for  the  same  length 
of  time  that  he  has  served  in  a  com- 
bined manner  in  the  civil  service  and  in 
Congress,  would  he  be  entitled  to  the 
amount  that  will  be  given  to  him  if 
the  pending  amendment  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He 
would  not.  In  addition,  during  the  time 
of  his  congressional  service  he  would 
have  paid  more  into  the  retirement  fund 
than  he  has  paid  where  he  is  now  work- 
ing. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  he  served  in  Con- 
gress constantly  during  the  time  that  he 
served  both  in  Congress  and  in  civil  serv- 
ice, what  woiild  be  the  maximum  bene- 
fit that  he  could  receive? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  he  had 
served  in  Congress  all  during  that  pe- 
riod? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Based 
upon  the  $30,000  salary? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  He  could 
draw  a  maximum  of  $24,000  a  year 
when  he  retires,  whether  he  retires  in 
1960,  1970,  or  1980,  under  existing  law. 
That  is  on  the  assumption  he  would  have 
32  years  or  more  of  congressional  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  much  would  this 
special  beneficiary  receive  above  the 
$24,000  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
or  I  could  have  received  if  we  had  served 
the  same  length  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Two 
thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  year  ex- 
tra under  the  committee  bill  and  $8,400 
more  than  under  present  law. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  next  question  Is. 
Would  he  have  paid  into  the  retirement 
fund  the  same  amounts  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  pay  into  the  retirement  fund 
to  receive  the  $24,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  and 
that  would  have  been  more  than  he  has 
paid  in  the  place  where  he  is  worldng. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  he  have  paid 
more  or  less  into  the  fund? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Had  he 
stayed  in  Congress  and  not  accepted  the 
job  downtown  and  assuming  he  had 
served  in  Congress  continuously  for  the 
same  length  of  time  he  will  be  serving 
downtown,  including  his  projected  serv- 
ice, he  would  have  paid  more  money  into 
the  fund,  under  the  congressional  for- 
mula and  would  retire  on  less  benefits 
than  he  will  get  under  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  converse  is  that 
having  paid  less  money  into  the  retire- 
ment fund,  he  will  receive  more  retire- 
ment benefits  than  the  others  of  us  who 
have  paid  more  money  into  the  retire- 
ment fund  and  who  will  receive  less  re- 
tirement benefits. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
true. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  combination 
of  factors  which  could  be  put  together  for 
another  man  working  in  Government — a 
combination  of  congressional  service  and 
regular  civil  service  or  all  congressional 
service  or  all  civil  service — which  would 
result  in  the  benefits  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  give  to  this  man. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  further  question:  If 
he  had  remained  in  Congress,  would  he 
have  been  subject  to  the  dangers  of  de- 
feat? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Surely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  he  was  appointed 
to  the  judgeship,  was  he  subject  to  the 
dangers  of  defeat? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  In 
addition,  when  he  took  the  judgeship — 
which  did  carry  with  it  some  forfeiture  of 
retirement  benefits,  if  you  are  going  to 
use  this  language — he  took  it  at  an  in- 
crease in  salary  of  several  thousand  per 
year  over  what  he  had  been  drawing. 
That  was  not  too  much  of  a  hardship.  I 
do  not  believe  this  individual  has  too 
much  about  which  to  complain  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  he  has  re- 
ceived from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
individual,  who  would  be  the  beneficiary 
of  this  provision  in  the  bill,  wants  all  the 
advantages  that  came  to  him  as  a  judge 
and  is  unwilling  to  accept  any  of  the 
disadvantages  that  attended  him  as  a 
Member  of  Congress? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  you 
call  retiring  a  man  with  full  retirement 
at  $18,000  a  disadvantage,  it  is  true.  How- 
ever, in  my  opinion,  that  is  a  rather  lib- 
eral retirement. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  as  to  the  argu- 
ment that  he  may  have  paid  into  the 
fund  several  years  beyond  the  period 
which  can  be  counted  toward  the  in- 
creasing of  his  retirement,  that  is  true 
of  all  Government  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  Congress  If  they  serve 
beyond  the  time  in  which  they  have  es- 
tablished their  eligibility  for  maximum 
benefits. 

Today,  a  Member  of  Congress  is  en- 
titled to  the  maximum  benefits  after  32 
years  of  service,  and  the  maximum  Is  80 
percent.  If  he  serves  for  40  years  he  pays 
into  the  fund  for  the  other  8  years  with- 
out increasing  his  retirement  benefits. 
But  that  is  true  with  reSj^ect  to  2.5  mil- 
lion Government  employees.  If  they 
reach  their  maximum  they  continue  pay- 
ing into  the  fund.  That  is  partly  what 
keeps  the  fund  as  solvent  as  it  is — al- 
though it  is  not  too  solvent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  do  so  many  Con- 
gressmen seek  appointment  to  judge- 
ships, if  the  appointment  to  a  judgeship 
carries  such  inordinate  disadvantages 
and  burdens  as  are  claimed  for  this  man 
from  Texas,  who  is  to  have  the  special 
relief  afforded  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  shortage  of  applicants  for 
judgeships. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  one 
sometimes  receives  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
information on  the  Senate  floor. 

My  distinguished  colleague  hsis  spokMi 
about  judgeships.  Quite  often.  Senators 
are  appointed  to  judgeships.  I  am  not  a 
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lawyer,  so  I  am  not  Involved.  Many  Sen 
ator  and  Represent^atlves  are  appointed. 
Perhaps  we  have  supplied  more  than  our 
fair  share  of  legislators  who  go  to  U.S. 
district  judgeships.  But  a  man  who  Is 
appointed  to  that  position.  If  he  Is  In 
Congress,  Is  guaranteed  a  lifetime  re- 
tirement at  $30,000  a  year,  with  no  con- 
tribution whatever.  Not  a  cent.  He  gets 
back  all  he  paid  In  as  a  refund  under 
the  congressional  retirement  system. 

Therefore,  when  we  talk  about  judges 
being  favored,  this  man  occupies  what  Is 
tantamoimt  to  the  supreme  court  of 
military  appeals  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  not  connected  with  our  judiciary  sys- 
tem. It  is  the  supreme  court  In  review- 
ing cases  of  some  3  million  or  more  serv- 
icemen who  appeal  for  Justice.  He  was 
qualified  because  I  served  with  him.  and 
I  know  the  ability  of  the  man  who  was 
the  ranking  member  and  chairman  of  a 
committee  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Because  of  this  he  was  appointed. 
His  salary  was  not  $33,000  a  year  It 
was  $25,500  a  year,  Just  $3,000  over  his 
existing  $22,500  a  year  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  We  are  now  paying  $33,000. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  helped  to 
pass  that  increase  in  the  1964  Salary  Act. 
This  was  congressional  action  to  raise 
the  limits  of  this  salary.  For  the  2.900.- 
000-plus  Federal  employees  we  allow 
them  to  count  the  5  highest  years. 

I  hope  there  is  talent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  that 
they  will  be  elevated  to  Cabinet  level  and 
other  high  positions.  This  flow  back  and 
forth.  I  think,  is  Important  to  the  soli- 
darity and  Justice  we  need  on  the  courts 
and  the  understanding  we  should  have. 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
not  to  extend  this  as  a  part  of  the  law, 
not  because  it  applies  to  the  one  man, 
but  there  will  be  other  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  no  reason  to  agree 
to  the  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  strongly  rejected.  This  was 
the  unanimous  position  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

(At  this  point,  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
Justify  paying  to  this  man  $2,400  more 
than  the  position  he  had  if  he  had  stayed 
in  Congress? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  first  place,  he 
could  have  stayed  in  Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  does  the  Senator 
Justify  paying  that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  does  not  have  a 
permanent  Job  there.  This  expires  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  and  he  has  to 
be  reappointed  by  whoever  is  president. 
It  is  not  a  lifetime  judgeship.  We  gave 
freely  the  $30,000  a  year. 

I  do  not  think  he  should  be  discrim- 
inated against.  At  the  time  he  accepted 
there  was  only  a  $3,000  increase  over  the 
salary  he  received  for  the  position  he 
enjoyed  in  Congress,  but  he  was  called 
to  a  Job  that  had  this  responsibility. 

He  is  paying  into  this  fimd.  One  would 
think  he  Is  not  pajrlng  a  dime.  He  is  pay- 
ing 6.5  percent  as  is  every  member  of  the 
executive  department.  He  paid  7.5  per- 
cent during  his  congressional  years.  That 
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is  paid  in.  I  venture  to  say  he  paid  in  a 
sufficient  amount  to  guarantee  amor- 
tization on  a  normal  retirement  policy. 
To  roll  him  back  to  $20,000  I  think  Is 
being  discriminatory.  I  am  getting  a  little 
sick  and  tired  of  two  or  three  Members 
being  afraid  we  might  recognize  the  leg- 
islative branch  as  a  coequal  branch  and 
deserving  of  coequal  treatment.  This  Is 
a  case  in  point. 

When  we  studied  it.  it  seemed  to  be  a 
just  case  and  one  that  wt^  recommended 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  it 
was  recommended  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Senator  con- 
cede if  he  had  remained  in  Congress 
he  would  be  receiving  $2,400  less  than 
this  bill  will  provide  him  for  leaving  Con- 
gress and  taking  another  job? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  too,  to  find 
out  he  went  down  there  at  $23,000  and 
not  $33,000.  We  prepared  that.  This  was 
prepared  In  1964  so  the  Senator's  mathe- 
matics are  incorrect  right  now.  He  only 
qualified  on  the  3  highest  years.  This  is 
1967.  If  it  is  caluclated  from  today  I  do 
not  know  what  it  would  be  but  it  would 
be  less  than  $2,400. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  reject  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  think  facts  have 
been  given  to  Justify  it.  Other  people 
wm  be  sought  to  be  appointed  from  Con- 
gress from  positions  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  those  peo- 
ple are  needed  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  Judge  Kilday 
stayed  in  Congress  after  the  new  salary 
increase,  he  would  draw  $24,000  in  re- 
tirement. As  it  is,  he  can  never  draw 
over  $18,000  regardless  of  the  job  he 
holds  in  the  executive  department.  The 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  is  a  branch 
of  the  executive  department  and  not 
the  Judiciary. 

The  Senator  spoke  of  the  flight  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  the  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. If  a  person  is  appointed  as  a 
Federal  district  Judge,  he  could  serve 
5  years,  pay  nothing  in.  and  retire  on 
full  salary. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  question  I 
wish  to  address  to  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. The  Senator  from  Delaware 
stated  that  this  was  formerly  opposed 
by  the  administration  and  the  adminis- 
tration changed  its  position.  We  have 
no  record  of  the  administration  ever  op- 
posing this.  They  supported  it  last  year 
when  the  House  passed  it.  If  we  are  mis- 
taken, we  would  like  to  see  the  papers 
where  the  administration  ever  opposed 
it.  All  the  communications  we  have  re- 
ceived indicate  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission supports  this. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  come  back  to 
the  point  that  this  is  not  a  relief  bill  for 
one  Member.  This  is  coequal  treatment 
to  apply  aU  the  time  in  the  future  to 
Members  of  Congress,  past,  present,  or 
future.  They  should  be  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  with  2.900.000  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Government  and  5.000 
members  of  our  employees  who  might  go 
downtown  to  work.  We.  the  535  Members 
in  Congress,  are  the  only  people  In  the 
United  States  who  can  go  to  work  for 
the  executive  department  and  be  treated 


to  a  lower  scale  than  the  others.  We  are 
the  only  ones  who  are  blacklisted  which 
is  an  inadvertence,  as  Chairman  Mac? 
said.  This  affects  535  M^njbets  of  Con- 
gress  now  serving,  plus  those  who  served 
in  the  past  and  those  who  will  serve 
in  the  future,  and  it  affords  equal  treat- 
ment with  the  other  200  million  people  in 
this  country.  We  should  no  longer  treat 
Members  of  Congress  as  people  who  are 
not  entitled  to  the  same  treatment  as 
others  receive. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland   [Mr.  Brewster].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  HatdenI,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pul- 
BRiGHTl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson], 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ERs),  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36, 
nays  39,  as  follows  : 


Aiken 

AUott 

Baker 

Bennett 

BoggB 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 
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YEAS— 36 

Domlnlck 

Pannln 

Onffln 

Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kuchel 

LauBche 

McClellan 

Morton 


Mundt 
Murphy 
Pas  tore 
Pearson 
Percy 
Prouty 
Rlblcoff 
Smith 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Young.  Ohio 
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NAYS— 39 


Anderson 

Hatfield 

Bartiett 

HoUlngs 

Bayb 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Burdick 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Church 

Kennedy.  Mass. 

Clark 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

FoDK 

Long,  La. 

Oore 

Magnuaon 

Omening 

Mansfield 

Harris 

Metcalf 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 

Bible 

Hayden 

Brewster 

HUl 

Byrd.  W.  V». 

Holland 

Cooper 

McCarthy 

Dodd 

McGee 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Ervln 

McIntyre 

Fulbrlght 

MlUer 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mobs 

MuEkle 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Ty  dings 

WUUanu.  N.J. 

Yar  borough 


Nelson 

Russell 

Scott 

Smathers 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  YARBOR- 
OUGH moved  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  various  possible  pro- 
posals with  some  of  the  Interested  par- 
ties. The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  lead- 
ership stated  earlier  we  would  be  here 
to  a  reasonably  late  hour  this  evening. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  will  offer  at  least  one  more 
amendment — he  is  willing  to  offer  more, 
if  the  Senate  desires  it — on  which  there 
will  be  a  yea  and  nay  vote,  and  then 
we  will  go  over  until  10  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  there 
Is  a  good  prospect  that  a  consent  agree- 
ment may  be  arrived  at  to  go  into  effect 
tomorrow. 

When  this  bill  is  disposed  of,  it  will 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  military 
pay  bill. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives H.R.  6111. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6111)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center,  and  requesting  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Tydinos, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hhuska,  and 
Mr.  DiRKSEN  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

COMMTITEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  both  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTED    RESIGNATION    OP    DE- 
FENSE SECRETARY  McNAMARA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  read 
with  very  real  grief  the  press  reports  to 
the  effect  that  Secretary  McNamara  is 
scheduled  to  leave  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. To  my  mind  this  will  be  harmful 
to  our  national  interest  and  welfare.  An 
analysis  of  his  statements  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  recent  past  make  us  realize 
that  Secretary  McNsunara  has  been  the 
steadiest  and  strongest  voice  of  modera- 
tion amongst  those  who  have  been  ad- 
vising our  President  with  regard  to  Viet- 
nam. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  it  Is 
not  difficult  to  do  what  is  right — the 
really  difficult  thing  is  to  know  what  is 
right.  And  this  is  where  the  Importance 
of  those  who  advise  our  President  and 
inform  the  President  of  their  views  be- 
comes so  important. 

So  far,  too.  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara has  given  a  certain  confidence 
to  those  of  us  who  disagree  with  the 
present  escalating  course  we  are  follow- 
ing in  Vietnam.  To  me,  at  least,  McNa- 
mara has  been  that  individual  in  the 
President's  War  Cabinet  most  willing  to 
entertain  different  ideas  or  viewpoints — 
and  I  say  this  advisedly — so  that  I  know 
that  I  for  one  have  always  felt  better  that 
Mr.  McNamara  is  where  he  presently  is. 
If  he  should  leave,  I  believe  it  would 
mean  a  very  real  hardening  of  position 
and  increase  in  opposition  of  those  who 
believe,  as  I  do,  that  we  should  seek  and 
accept  a  political  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  Vietnam  that  would  represent 
the  actual  political  forces  in  being  in 
that  unhappy  country  and  that  to  arrive 
at  such  a  solution  we  should  cease  bomb- 
ing North  Vietnam  and  deescalate  In  the 
South. 

Moreover,  I  would  appeal  to  Secretary 
McNamara  that,  no  matter  how  weary 
he  may  be.  he  is  not  correct  in  resigning 
at  a  time  like  this  when  our  country  is  at 
war — ^no  matter  whether  or  not  it  has 
been  formally  declared — and  a  war  hi 
the  escalation  of  which  he  has  played 
a  role. 

Finally,  from  our  Nation's  view,  we  all 
recall  the  warning  President  Elsenhower 
gave  when  he  was  leaving  office  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  be  wary  of  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara has  done  a  superb  job  of  hold- 
ing down  this  military-industrial  com- 
plex, of  mastering  the  intricacies  of  the 


Defense  Dei>artment  and  of  ensuing  the 
carrying  out  of  our  constitutional  con- 
cept that  our  military  forces  should  re- 
main completely  imder  civilian  control. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
imagine  the  events  that  would  take 
place  in  Vietnam  and  China  if  we  left 
the  decisions  to  the  military  or  the  dan- 
gerous situation  that  could  arise  in  the 
period  of  time  while  a  new  Secretary 
learned  his  job. 

For  all  these  reasons.  I  strongly  urge 
that  reconsideration  be  given  to  this 
move  and  that  Secretary  McNamara  re- 
main where  he  is — Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  identify  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Seiuitor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Perhaps  few  States  have  been  as  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  decisions  of  the 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
closing  miUtary  bases  as  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  but  I  know  I  speak  for  all 
the  people  of  that  State  in  expressing  a 
great  sense  of  loss  at  the  apparent  de- 
cision that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  will 
move  to  the  World  Bank. 

I  would  like  to  identify  myself  with 
the  sentiments  which  have  been  so  well 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions that  the  distinguished  Secretary  of 
Defense  has  made  to  this  coimtry  and  to 
its  security.  There  is  no  question  that 
this  Nation  Ls  more  secure  because  of  his 
very  dedicated  efforts. 

One  comment  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
which  has  caused  me  some  distress  is  the 
question  about  the  resignation  of  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  I  have  heard — and  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  can  make  any  statement 
with  regard  to  the  matter — that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  his  having  submitted 
his  resignation.  I  understand  that  one  of 
the  newspapers,  at  the  present  time,  has 
a  story  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  did 
not  actually  submit  a  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, but  was  transferred,  so  to  speak — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  correct  term 
would  be — from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  the  World  Bank. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  that  all  of 
us  in  this  body  should  be  deeply  inter- 
ested in  and  concerned  about.  We  should 
know  the  real  basis  of  the  switch,  be- 
cause obviously  whether  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Def«ise  has  felt  he 
could  no  longer  serve,  or  was  resigning 
for  i>artlcular  reasons,  or  whether  a  de- 
cision was  made  at  another  level  that  his 
service  was  no  longer  needed,  I  believe 
is  a  matter  of  which  members  of  this 
body  should  be  made  aware.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  has  any  information 
on  that  point  or  not. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  I 
bave  no  inside  knowledge  as  to  those 
facts.  I  would  pray  that  the  Senator's 
conjecture  is  not  correct,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  For  clarification,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  whether 
there  was  an  implication  in  his  remarks 
to  the  effect  that  the  President  had  asked 
for  the  resignation,  or  was  it  a  transfer 
of  a  Cabinet  officer  from  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion to  a  non-Cabinet  position? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  That 
is  the  matter  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  me.  As  I  understand  from  news  reports 
I  have  heard  this  afternoon,  and  from 
what  I  think  is  a  thoroughly  reliable 
source,  and  from  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  papers,  which,  as  I  understand, 
has  this  story,  the  Secretary  had  not 
submitted  a  resignation,  but,  by  some 
means  or  other,  had  been  transferred 
over  to  the  World  Bank. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of 
commendation  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  his  expression  of  the 
wish  that  the  Secretary  would  withdraw 
his  resignation,  or  at  least  reconsider  it, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  for  Members 
of  this  body  to  know  what  the  terms  of 
the  transfer  were. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Senator  from  California  can  shed 
any  light  on  the  situation,  I  think  it 
would  certaiply  be  helpful. 

Mr.  MUJ?PHY.  I  have  no  information, 
but  I  agree  that  this  body  has  the  right 
to  know. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  show  that 
I  do  not  completely  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
in  that  I  have  never  been  in  complete 
favor  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  his  de- 
ceptions, or  his  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam;  but  I  do  think  we  in  this  body 
have  a  right  to  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances this  transfer  or  this  resigna- 
tion was  made,  or,  with  or  without  a 
resignation,  how  it  was  done.  I  think  it 
is  important  that  the  people  of  this  great 
Nation  imderstand  exactly  how  this  Gov- 
ernment is  being  rim,  and  by  what 
means. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ILENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
point  which  the  Senator  from  California 
has  raised  has  certainly  been  in  my  mind 
as  well;  and  I  think*  all  of  us  in  this 
body  must  be  concerned  about  it,  because 
we  are  going  to  be  asked  about  it,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  facts  will  come  to 
light,  so  that  we  will  be  able,  at  least, 
to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
circimistances. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  First  of  all,  I  compli- 
ment my  junior  colleague  for  his  praise 
of  Secretary  McNamara. 

I  think  Robert  McNamara,  first  of  all. 
Is  too  big  a  man  to  be  pushed  around, 
and  this  idea  that  we  are  implying  here 
this  afternoon,  that  this  man  has  been 
transferred  from  one  post  to  another 
post,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  absolutely 
ridiculous.  I  know  that  McNamara  has 
been  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  is  in- 
tellectually and  financially  independent 
enough  that  if  he  were  being  himilliated 
in  any  way,  he  would  not  have  accepted 
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the  nomination  to  the  post,  as  he  did,  of 
President  of  the  World  Bank. 

The  man  has  worked  hard  for  many 
years.  He  has  served  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense longer  than  any  other  man.  I  think 
he  is  tired.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  how 
he  has  survived  under  the  terrific  strain 
to  which  he  has  been  subjected.  I  think 
the  chances  are  he  has  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  like  to  have  a  posi- 
tion where  possibly  he  would  not  have 
to  exhaust  himself  the  way  he  has  been 
exhausting  himself  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara.  I  have  disagreed  with 
him  on  nuclear  propulsion,  on  naval  sur- 
face vessels,  and  on  some  other  matters. 
But  I  daresay  we  have  never  had  a  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  who  was  more  knowl- 
edgeable, more  courageous,  nor  more  in- 
telligent than  Mr.  McNamara,  nor  one 
who  has  served  as  long  as  he.  We  can 
disagree  with  him,  and  many  people  on 
this  floor  have  disagreed  with  him;  but 
you  cannot  disagree  with  the  integrity 
and  the  courage  of  the  man. 

I  believe  this  was  a  volimtary  decision 
made  by  him.  I  think  it  is  absolutely 
wrong  for  us  to  infer  by  innuendo  that 
this  man  has  been  pushed  from  one  posi- 
tion to  another;  and  I  think  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  exercise  a  little  calmness 
and  patience,  and  wait  to  find  out  what 
the  true  story  is. 

I  know  in  what  high  esteem  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  always 
held  Mr.  McNamara.  I  know  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  has  been  held  by 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations before  whom  he  has  appeared. 

I  dare  say  that  all  this  innuendo  about 
the  man  being  pulled  out  because  we  are 
going  to  accede  to  the  hawks,  because 
we  are  going  to  get  into  a  nuclear  con- 
flict— all  of  that,  to  me.  Is  absolutely  ri- 
diculous. I  know  where  McNamara  stood 
He  has  cited  his  position  time  and  time 
again  before  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  of  which  I  am  chairman. 
He  always  said  that  we  had  a  limited 
political  objective,  and  that  we  had  to 
use  a  restrained  offensive  in  order  to 
avoid  a  nuclear  or  thermonuclear  holo- 
caust. 

I  do  not  think  that  McNamara  ever 
changed  Mr.  Johnson's  position.  I  think 
the  President  made  up  his  own  mind. 
I  know  whoever  the  new  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  be,  Lyndon  Johnson  will 
make  up  his  own  mind,  and  make  the 
decisions.  He  will  accept  the  advice  of 
many  people,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
final  decision,  it  will  be  the  decision  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  all  these  foolish 
stories  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers, 
that  now  we  are  going  to  give  in  to  the 
hawks,  do  this,  or  do  that,  are  playing 
down  the  Integrity  and  the  courage  of 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  majority  leader  know  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  going  to  call  the  shots  him- 
self, and  will  make  his  own  decisions,  no 
matter  who  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
happens  to  be. 

I  am  sorry  that  Secretary  McNamara 
is  leaving.  I  wish  he  would  stay.  But  I 
know  he  must  have  reasons  of  his  own. 


and  I  wait  to  hear  what  those  reasons  are 
Until  that  day,  let  us  not,  by  our  specula- 
tions, seek  to  make  him  a  puppet  nor 
Ljmdon  Johnson  a  tyrant. 


POSTAL    REVENUE    AND    FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  ofBcers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  and  to  regulate  „he  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  is 
there  an  amendment  pending  at  the 
desk? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  amendment  pending. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  470 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  No 
470. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  (No.  470)  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  is  as  follows: 

On  page  143,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  225.  The  first  sentence  of  the  second 
paragraph  under  the  heading  'AdnUnlstra- 
tlve  Provisions'  in  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Act,  1962,  as  amended  (3 
U.S.C.  127),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "The  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  Is 
hereafter  made  available  for  reimbursement 
of  transportation  expenses  incurred  In 
traveling  by  the  nearest  usual  route  between 
Washington,  District  of  Ctolumbla.  and  any 
point  In  the  home  State  of  the  Senator  In- 
volved, for  not  to  exceed  four  round  trips 
originating  and  terminating  In  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  made  by  employees  In 
each  Senator's  office  In  any  fiscal  year,  such 
payment  to  be  made  only  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  the  Senator  containing  a  certi- 
fication by  such  Senator  that  such  travel 
was  performed  in  line  of  official  duty.' " 

On  page  136,  after  Una  26,  insert  the 
following: 

"(6)  Section  226  shall  take  effect  with 
respect  to  round  trips  commencing  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title." 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  tonight.  I 
apologize  to  those  who  are  here  because 
of  the  assurances  given  by  the  leadership. 
However,  developments  have  a  way  of 
occurring  which  change  the  minds  of 
people. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
after  the  prayer  and  the  approval  of  the 
Journal,  there  be  a  time  allocation  be- 
tween the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
who  has  offered  the  timendment,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  and  the  vote 
on  the  pending  amendment  to  occur  at 
10:30  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  shortly 
after  that  time  it  may  be  possible  to  get 
a  consent  agreement  on  all  other  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  move  ahead  with 
the  pending  bill. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  make  a  very  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  pending  amendment. 

Under  the  existing  law  each  Senator  is 
allowed,  I  believe,  six  trips  back  to  his 
home  State  for  which  he  is  reimbursed  on 
an  actual  expense  basis.  I  supported  that 
provision  when  It  went  into  the  law. 
Many  Senators  from  States  very  distant 
from  the  Capitol  need  such  a  provision. 
I  thought  it  was  only  fair. 

Later  we  extended  that  provision  to 
cover  the  staff  members  of  the  Senate  and 
allow  them  four  trips,  or  in  special  cases 
six  trips.  I  supported  that  provision  like- 
wise. 

I  thought  additionally  that  staff  mem- 
bers from  States  far  from  the  Capitol 
were  entitled  to  such  consideration.  How- 
ever, I  find  that  there  was  a  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  allowance 
was  extended.  While  Senators  are  re- 
imbursed for  their  six  trips  solely  upon 
the  presentation  of  vouchers,  that  is  re- 
imbursement for  expenses  actually  paid, 
it  is  possible  for  a  staff  member,  rather 
than  to  submit  a  voucher,  to  merely  sub- 
mit a  statement  showing  the  mileage  be- 
tween the  capital  and  his  home  and  col- 
lect on  a  mileage  basis  of  10  cents  per 
mile. 

Mathematically  that  has  this  effect.  If 
he  is  from  one  of  the  States  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  3,000  miles  distant,  he  could 
collect  $600  for  transportation.  Perhaps 
he  would  fly  out  and  back  for  $200  or 
$250,  and  the  rest  of  the  money  would  go 
to  him. 

The  law  was  not  intended  to  work  that 
way.  I  say  that  as  one  of  the  cospon- 
sors.  I  do  not  think  it  was  so  intended  by 
the  Senate.  However,  I  find  that  the  law 
does  so  read.  In  all  fairness  it  should  be 
pointed  out  also  that  most  of  the  staff 
members,  at  least  those  with  whom  I 


checked,  are  collecting  only  on  a  basis  of 
being  reimbursed  for  actual  transporta- 
tion paid. 

There  may  be  sc»ne  cases  in  which 
some  staff  members  are  taking  advantage 
of  it,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  not. 

I  have  talked  with  many  Senators  who 
did  not  even  know  that  it  was  possible 
to  do  so;  however,  since  it  is  possible,  it 
should  be  corrected.  The  purpose  of  my 
amendment  is  to  allow  them  to  have  the 
same  number  of  trips  as  was  provided 
originally,  not  only  to  their  homes  but 
also  to  whatever  point  in  their  States 
the  Senator  sends  them.  They  would  be 
reimbursed  for  actual  travel  expenses  the 
same  as  Senators  are.  on  a  straight  vou- 
cher basis  and  on  the  basis  of  actual 
travel  expenses. 

I  hope  that  by  tomorrow,  after  con- 
sidering the  matter,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  be  able  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

I  am  not  fully  advised  as  to  how  many 
trips  the  Senate  staff  can  make.  My  im- 
pression was  that  they  were  allowed  4 
trips,  for  which  they  are  reimbursed, 
regardless  of  how  they  travel,  at  10  cents 
a  mile.  That  applies  to  the  staff  members 
of  Senators. 

The  10  cents  a  mile  was  arrived  at  as, 
an  average,  because  most  of  our  staff 
members  no  longer  have  residences  in 
their  States  as  Senators  do. 

If  their  airline  transportation,  which 
most  of  them  would  use,  nms  at  the  ordi- 
nary rate  of  about  7.5  cents  a  mile,  they 
would  have  a  2y2-cent-a-mile  advantage. 
However,  they  would  lack  any  per  diem 
pajrment  for  their  hotel  bill.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  have  them 
pay  for  that  Individually  because  they 
are  in  the  service  of  the  Senator.  The  ad- 
ditional money  that  might  not  be  con- 
sumed by  the  mileage  was  included  in 
there  in  lieu  of  per  diem  which  the  Sen- 
ate committee  staff  have  now.  as  do  all 
of  the  employees  downtown. 

If  they  go  by  car.  and  many  of  them 
have  to  because  they  will  be  out  there  a 
considerable  time,  the  rate  for  Govern- 
ment employees  not  accredited  to  the 
Senate  staff  is  12  cents  a  mile,  but  we 
pay  them  only  10  cents  a  mile.  It  seems 
to  me  that  If  they  travel  by  car,  it  is  a 
sacrifice  of  2  cents  a  mile.  If  they  travel 
by  plane,  there  will  be  a  difference  of  2  "4 
cents  which  will  be  more  than  consumed 
In  the  regular  per  diem  that  the  people 
would  have. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  corrects  that 
discrepancy  between  the  10  cents  and  the 
12  cents  a  mile.  They  would  be  reim- 
bursed at  12  cents  a  mile,  the  same  as 
the  others.  The  pending  amendment 
makes  that  correction. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  under  the 
existing  law  It  is  10  cents  a  mile.  How- 
ever, if  they  drive  cars  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Senator,  my  amendment 
gives  them  the  same  as  the  other  em- 
ployees receive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is  whether  the  purpose  of  the 


amendment  Is  to  reduce  the  10  cents  a 
mile  that  the  staff  members  receive  on 
travel  back  and  forth  on  official  business 
to  the  Senator's  home  State.  Is  it  the  pur- 
pose to  reduce  that,  as  the  Senators  have 
reduced  ours,  to  the  actual  airline  tariff, 
and  no  more? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  If  they  actually  drive 
their  cars  they  would  collect  the  12  cents 
a  mile,  the  same  as  the  other  employees. 
However,  plane  fares  or  other  transporta- 
tion costs  would  be  on  a  reimbursable 
basis. 

I  think  there  is  a  matter  of  principle 
involved  here.  As  I  stated,  I  was  a  sup- 
porter and  thought  it  was  correct  to  al- 
low the  Members  of  the  Senate  trans- 
portation costs  of  6  trips. 

I  supported  the  original  proposal  for 
the  staff  members,  and  I  still  feel  that  it 
is  the  responslbiUty  of  the  Government 
to  pay  for  this  transportation  when  it  Is 
essential. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  that  at  all.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances any  person  making  official 
trips  should  be  able  to  put  any  of  the 
surplus  from  the  allowance  into  his 
Docket/ 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  think  they 
do.  I  think  this  is  in  lieu  of  per  diem. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  does  not  do  what  the 
Senator  says.  This  would  cut  the  num- 
ber of  employees  a  Senator  could  take 
to  his  home  State.  The  number  is  now  6. 
The  pending  proposal  would  limit  it  to  4. 

The  pending  proposal  would  reduce 
the  present  number  by  one-third.  If  a 
Senator  lives  the  distance  away  from 
the  capital  that  I  do,  it  is  not  like  driv- 
ing up  to  Delaware  overnight.  This 
costs  a  lot  of  money. 

I  think  that  a  man  representing  a 
State  with  a  population  of  more  than  10 
million  population  has  more  of  a  prob- 
lem Involved. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL]  were  here.  I  had  to  take 
a  minimum  of  eight  employees  last  year. 
And  we  had  a  misunderstanding.  I  had 
to  pay  for  one  of  those  eight  employees 
out  of  my  salary  because  there  was  a 
little  misunderstanding  on  that. 

These  employees  do  not  voltmteer  to 
go  back  on  these  trips.  These  young 
people,  such  as  secretaries,  have  to  give 
up  apartments.  Some  of  them  continue 
to  pay  rent  for  their  apartments  and 
keep  their  apartments,  finding  that  It 
is  cheaper  than  having  to  come  back 
and  locate  another  apartment. 

I  find  that  I  have  to  send  out  a  mem- 
orandum and  call  for  volunteers  to  go 
back  to  Texas  because  it  Imposes  a  finan- 
cial burden.  The  employees  who  come  to 
the  Capital  from  a  very  great  distance  do 
not  have  homes  In  their  home  State. 
That  Is  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  em- 
ployees who  have  to  travel  back  to  their 
home  State. 

This  amoimt  is  not  enough  to  pay  for 
the  travel,  much  less  any  of  the  losses 
they  have  to  incur  by  going  back.  This 
reduces  the  number  of  assistants  you 
can  take  with  you.  The  number  is  cut 
back  from  six  to  four. 
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If  the  distinguished  Senator  lived  a 
thousand  miles  away  and  represented  a 
State  that  had  as  many  as  4  or  5  million 
people,  he  would  not  offer  this  amend- 
ment. I  believe  we  should  raise  the  num- 
ber from  six  to  eight.  Out  of  some  20  or 
so  members  of  my  staff,  we  need  eight. 
I  believe  we  should  have  eight  Instead 
of  six. 

The  executive  department  has  2,900,- 

000  employees.  We  say  we  are  a  coequal 
branch,  and  we  will  not  take  enough 
help  along  to  answer  the  mail.  What 
kind  of  body  is  this?  We  should  hire 
enough  people  for  the  staffs  and  for 
every  Senator. 

Former  Senator  Lehman,  of  New 
York,  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  he  hired 
enough  people  to  answer  correspondence 
promptly  and  to  do  the  work  in  his  office. 
After  he  left  the  Senate,  I  was  informed 
that  his  payroll,  out  of  his  pocket,  to  nm 
his  oflBce,  was  larger  than  his  Govern- 
ment payroll.  He  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
he  could  afford  it.  Frankly,  I  do  not  have 
the  money  with  which  to  do  that.  Were 

1  wealthy,  I  would  Increase  my  staff  by 
at  least  50  percent  within  the  next  30 
days.  I  believe  that  this  niggardly  and 
nit-picking  way  of  saying  you  cannot 
take  a  staff  home  is  unworthy  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield.  I  believe  the 
Senator  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out  that  this  amendment  would 
reduce  the  number  of  trips  from  six  to 
four.  It  is  not  so  intended.  I  have  a 
memorandum  which  states  that  under 
existing  law  employees  In  a  Senator's 
oCBce  are  entitled  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  per  mile  for  four  round-trips 
per  year  but  that  another  section  does 
allow  two  extra  trips  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. We  will  check  that.  If  the 
existing  law  allows  more  trips  for  the 
staff  members  I  would  so  modify  my 
amendment. 

I  am  not  proposing  to  increase  or  de- 
crease that  number  at  all.  It  Is  my  im- 
derstanding — and  I  believe  it  Is  correct — 
that  the  staff  members  are  entitled  to 
four  trips  Euid  the  Senator  is  entitled  to 
six  trips. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  is  not  to  reduce 
or  increase  the  number  of  trips  that  staff 
members  may  take  imder  existing  law. 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
allow  12  cents  per  mile,  instead  of  10 
cents  a  mile,  if  he  drives  his  car,  as  all 
other  employees  of  the  Government  re- 
ceive, but  If  he  travels  by  plane  or  by 
train  he  would  be  reimbursed  only  on  an 
actual  transportation  expenditure  basis. 
That  Is  the  sole  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  check  overnight  to  make  sure 
that  the  same  number  of  trips  are  pro- 
tected. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  as  It 
will  be  voted  on  tomorrow  is  not  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  trips  allowed  to 
staff  members.  My  amendment  would 
merely  confine  them  to  being  reimbursed 
only  for  travel  expenses  Incurred. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  Senator 
did  not  Intend  to  reduce  the  niuiber,  I 


regret  my  remarks.  I  ask  the  Senator: 
Does  this  refer  to  four  trips  by  one  em- 
ployee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  refers 
to  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  number  of 
employees,  not  multiple  trips  by  one 
employee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
amendment  would  not  change  the  exist- 
ing law  at  all  as  it  relates  to  the  number 
of  a  Senator's  employees,  assignment,  or 
anything  else.  It  Is  only  Intended  to  affect 
the  method  of  reimbursement.  If  they 
drive  their  cars  to  Texas,  they  would  get 
12  cents  per  mile  rather  than  10.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  they  fly  down  and 
back  they  would  collect  only  the  amount 
that  was  actually  paid  for  travel  in 
exactly  the  same  formula  as  the  Senator 
himself  is  reimbursed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  10  cents  a 
mile — and  I  believe  I  was  chairman  of 
the  Legislative  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee when  it  was  put  into  effect — 
was  recognized  as  being  a  happy 
medlimi  between  the  travel  by  car  and 
travel  by  air. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  it  costs  ap- 
proximately 12  cents  if  you  take  the 
Government  allowance  on  a  car,  and  If 
you  fly  It  Is  approximately  7.5  cents.  We 
left  a  little  surplus  because  I  believe  we 
should  contribute  to  the  per  diem  of 
our  staff  members  who  go  Iwick  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  has  mentioned  that  Senators 
must  have  somebody  there  to  answer 
the  mall.  We  must  have  somebody  there 
to  answer  the  phones.  I  cannot  expect 
the  clerks  that  I  pay  for  their  work  here 
to  pay  out  of  their  own  pocket  com- 
pletely for  their  hotel  room,  If  they  stay 
for  2  or  3  months,  as  many  do  during 
the  recesses  we  might  accidentally  get, 
and  stay  there  because  of  Government 
service. 

It  is  a  very  little  pittance,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  only  man  who  would  be  ahead 
would  be  one  who  went  down  there  for 
a  weekend,  as  a  staff  member,  and 
would  have  a  hotel  bill  for  2  nights.  I 
believe  It  wo^ild  use  up  any  overage  he 
might  have,  the  difference  between  his 
airline  fare  and  the  10  cents  per  mile 
we  provide. 

One  other  reason  I  believe  important 
is  that  we  try  to  keep  these  things  in 
line.  If  the  Senator  had  sat  on  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, as  I  have,  and  listened  to  the  jealous- 
ies and  the  different  comparabilities,  he 
would  be  aware  of  the  comparability 
fights  among  the  Senate  staffs,  from 
top  to  the  bottfHn. 

By  this  method,  we  would  build  up  a 
great  deal  of  cost.  It  would  mean  $16  a 
day  when  we  go  home  next  year,  If  we 
have  an  ordinary  recess,  and  the  cost 
would  be  charged  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. You  do  not  have  to  document 
th#  116  a  day.  That  Is  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  their  apartment,  or  hotel,  and 
for  food. 

I  believe  It  would  be  a  bad  bargain, 
when  the  people  on  our  staffs  are  will- 
ing to  travel  at  10  cents  per  mile  and 


whatever  small  change  is  left  from  the 
airline  ticket,  to  have  them  agree  to 
pay  their  hotel  bill,  and  not  expect  to 
voucher  the  Federal  Government  for  it 
or  to  ask  the  Senator  for  it.  These 
vouchers  must  be  signed  by  the  Senator 
If  there  Is  any  difficulty  or  any  phony 
business  about  It,  the  Senator  can  say 
"Do  this  over,  because  I  don't  think  It  is 
this  mileage,"  or,  "I  think  you  have  too 
much  left." 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  always  are 
comparable  to  the  committee  staffs.  The 
difference  is  almost  indistinguishable  be- 
tween the  administrative  assistant  in  the 
Senator's  office  and  chief  counsel  to  the 
committee  staff. 

This  Is  what  we  do  with  the  people 
on  the  committees.  If  they  want  to  go 
home,  we  pay  them  12  cents  per  mile  or 
the  straight  airline  fare.  No  10  cents  or 
no  overage  at  all.  But  we  pay  them  $16 
a  day  per  diem,  Mr.  President. 

If  we  want  to  get  comparability,  then 
we  will  have  to  say,  "OK,  let  us  do  It 
the  way  we  do  It  with  committee  staffs, 
and  let  them  get  12  cents  a  mile  by  car, 
the  exact  amount;  tourist,  if  you  go  back 
by  airplane.  But  we  are  going  to  give  you 
$16  a  day  for  every  day  you  spend  there, 
because  this  Is  what  we  pay  the  commit- 
tee staffs  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  this  is  what  we  pay  the  people  down- 
town In  the  executive  offices." 

I  wish  to  state  the  real  reason  for  this 
amendment.  This  Is  a  legislative  pay  bill 
affecting  nearly  3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. We  had  no  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  should  take  care  of  this  matter 
as  we  always  have,  in  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  believe  it  would  be  far 
better  not  to  encumber  this  bill  with  the 
personal  housekeeping  problems  of  our 
office  staffs — where  they  are  going  to  live 
if  they  go  back,  whether  they  will  receive 
10  cents  per  mile  for  going  by  airplane  or 
12  cents  per  mile  for  going  by  car,  or 
whether  we  will  pay  them  12  cents  per 
mile  at  the  committee  staff  rate,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  airline  ticket  If  they  go  by 
air,  plus  $16  a  day  per  diem.  If  we  pay 
them  in  that  manner,  we  will  wind  up 
with  extravagance.  I  am  sure  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  does  not 
want  us  to  be  extravagant  and  that  he 
does  not  wish  to  burden  the  Treasury 
with  this  additional  expense. 

I  see  that  the  time  has  come  when  most 
Senators  have  left  the  floor.  I  hope  that 
they  will  read  some  of  this  interesting 
debate  In  the  Record  tomorrow  and  that 
we  may  briefly  summarize  some  of  the 
statements  we  have  made  tonight  on 
these  issues. 

In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  handle  this  matter  would  be 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  appropriate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  and  try  to  work 
out  an  arrangement.  It  Is  no  fun  to  be 
a  sort  of  babysitter  to  all  the  complaints 
from  members  of  the  committee  staffs 
and  members  of  Senators'  personal  staffs. 
Let  us  permit  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI  to  handle 
the  matter  In  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  not 
bankrupt  the  government  In  the  mean- 
time by  the  differential  between  the  10 
cents  per  mile  or  1V2  cents  per  mile,  if 
they  fly  by  tourist  class,  or  12V^  cents  per 
mile  when  they  go  by  their  own  car. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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PREVENTION  OF  TERMINATIONS  OP 
CERTAIN  OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  S.  1367,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
prevent  termination  of  Federal  oil  and 
gas  leases  in  certain  circumstances  and 
to  reinstate  terminated  leases  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  1367)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  prevent  termina- 
tions of  oil  and  gas  leases  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  nominal  deficiency  in  the  ren- 
tal payment,  and  to  authorize  him  to 
reinstate  under  some  conditions  oil  and 
gas  leases  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That  section  3i(b)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450),  aa  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  188(b)),  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That  if 
the  rental  payment  due  under  a  lease  has 
been  or  Is  hereafter  paid  on  or  before  the 
anniversary  date  but  either  (1)  the  amount 
of  the  payment  Is  deficient  and  the  deficiency 
Is  nominal,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulation,  or  (2)  the  payment  was  cal- 
cxUated  In  accordance  with  the  acreage 
figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  made  in  accord- 
ance with  a  bill  which  has  been  rendered 
by  blm  and  such  figure  or  bill  Ls  found  to 
be  in  error  resxiltlng  In  a  deficiency,  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  lessee  of  the 
deficiency  and  such  lease  shall  not  auto- 
matically terminate  unless  the  lessee  falls 
to  pay  the  deficiency  within  the  period  pre- 
scribed In  the  notice." 

Sec.  2.  Section  31(c)  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  (41  Stat.  450).  as  amended  (30 
US.C.  188(c) ) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Where  any  lease  has  been  or  Is  here- 
after terminated  automatically  by  operation 
of  law  under  this  section,  for  failure  to  pay 
rental  on  or  before  the  anniversary  date  or 
for  failure  to  pay  the  full  amount  due  and 
the  deficiency  Is  not  nominal  and  payment 
was  not  made  In  accordance  with  the  acre- 
age figure  stated  In  the  lease  or  In  accordance 
with  a  bill  rendered  by  the  Secretary  and  It 
U  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  such  failure  was  either 
Justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  reasonable 
diligence,  he  may  reinstate  the  lease  If — 

"(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together 
with  the  required  rental,  including  back 
rental  accruing  from  the  date  of  termination 
of  the  lease.  Is  filed  with  the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  Issued  affect- 
ing any  of  the  lands  covered  by  the  termi- 
nated lease  prior  to  the  filing  of  said  petition. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  issue  any  new  lease 
affecting  any  of  the  lands  covered  by  such 
terminated  lease  for  a  reasonable  period,  as 
determined  In  accordance  with  regulations 
Issued  by  him.  In  any  case  where  a  reinstate- 
ment of  a  terminated  lease  is  granted  under 
this  subsection  and  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  reinstatement  of  such  lease  will  not  af- 
ford the  lessee  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
continue  operations  under  the  lease,  the  Sec- 
retary may,  at  his  discretion,  extend  the  term 
of  such  lease  for  such  jieriod  as  he  deems 
reasonable:  Provided,  That  (A)  such  exten- 
sion shall  not  exceed  a  period  equivalent  to 
the  time  beginning  when  the  lessee  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  the  termination  and 
ending  on  the  date  the  Secretary  grants 
such  petition;  (B)  such  extension  shall  not 


exceed  a  period  equal  to  the  unexpired  por- 
tion of  the  lease  or  any  extension  thereof 
remaining  at  the  date  of  termination;  and 
( C )  when  the  reinstatement  occurs  after  the 
expiration  of  the  term  or  extension  thereof 
the  lease  may  be  extended  from  the  date 
the  Secretary  grants  the  petition." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  other  body  amended  the  Sen- 
ate bill  by  striking  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  in  lieu  thereof  substi- 
tuting the  language  of  H.R.  7940.  This 
amendment  changed  the  wording  In  sec- 
tion 1,  and  broadened  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  provided  by 
section  2. 

I  move,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  that  the 
Senate  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  which  Is  at 
the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  15-16,  strike  out  the  words 
"either  justifiable  or  not  due  to  lack  of  rea- 
sonable dUlgence,"  and  In  lieu  thereof  sub- 
stitute the  following:  "the  result  of  error  or 
negligent  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,". 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  adoption  of  this  proposal' 
would  result  in  the  Senate's  concurring 
in  the  changes  made  by  the  House  to 
section  1,  and  would  restore  the  language 
approved  by  the  Senate  In  passing  S.  1367 
on  November  1.  This  provision  was  spon- 
sored in  Committee  by  the  distingiilshed 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  to  prevent  possible  abuse  of 
the  proposed  law  by  operators  who  might 
deliberately  let  their  leases  lapse  in  order 
to  find  prospective  buyers  for  their  lease. 

The  Interior  Committee  is  convinced 
that  Senator  Anderson's  tunendment 
would  forestall  such  possible  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House 
with  the  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  a  reminder  to  the  Senate,  Im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  and  dls- 
p>ositlon  of  the  Journal  tomorrow,  the 
time  on  the  Williams  amendment  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], with  the  vote  occurring  at  10:30 
a.m. 

Also,  on  the  basis  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  earlier  today,  following  disposi- 
tion of  the  civilian  pay  bill,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  military  pay 
bill.  The  report  on  the  military  pay  bill 
has  been  filed. 

We  are  on  notice  that  Friday  the  Sen- 
ate is  expected  to  take  up  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1967. 


come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  imtll  10  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  imtll  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, November  29,  1967,  at  10  a.m. 


RECESS  TO  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, If  there  be  no  further  business  to 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  28,  1967: 

POSTMASTXRS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

WLOMXDA 

Charles  W.  Toung,  Naplefc,  Pla..  in  place  of 
J.  K.  Rogers,  retired. 

nxiNois 
Eileen  O.  Weaver,  Shobonler,  lU.,  in  place 
of  O.  W.  Morell,  transferred. 

lOWA 

Margaret  Buren,  Leland,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
E.  K.  Buren,  deceased. 

MISSOUXI 

Donald  Joe  Knight.  Leasburg.  Mo.,  In  place 
of  H.  R.  Land,  retired. 

MONTANA 

Thomas  J.  Hatten,  JoUet,  Mont.,  In  place 
of  Stephen  Sams,  deceased. 

NEBRASKA 

Verna  E.  Habel,  Eagle,  Nebr.,  in  pUo*  of 
H.  L.  Porter,  retired. 

Nxw  jKKarr 

Ida  B.  McMahon,  Atco,  N.J.,  In  place  of 
J.  J.  Healy,  retired. 

NOKTH  DAKOTA 

Hilda  M.  Backfisch,  Qoldenvalley,  V.  Dak., 
In  place  of  J.  A.  Siegel,  retired. 

OREGON 

Lamarr  L.  Zuver,  Winston,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  Burt,  resigned. 

PKNNSTI.VANIA 

Joseph  M.  Patrick,  Mount  Pleasant,  Pa., 
In  place  of  R.  W.  Stahl,  deceased. 

Francis  T.  Mlelke,  Trevorton,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  C.  D.  Fitzpatrlck,  retired. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Alice  M.  Schneider,  Pukwana,  S.  Dak.,  in 
place  of  W.  P.  Martin,  transferred. 

TENKESSEE 

Richard  F.  Knight,  Jonebboro,  Tenn.,  In 
place  of  C.  M.  Reece.  retired. 

TEXAS 

Mllbiu-n  E.  Ray.  Ector,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Ray.  retired. 

Oran  T.  Gray,  Florence,  Tex.,  In  place  of 
E.  A.  Mullen,  retired. 

VIKMONT 

James  A.  Bouvier,  Bristol,  Vt.,  in  place  of 
O.  P.  Whltcomb,  deceased. 

CAUrORNIA 

Ruby  M.  Planing.  California  Hot  Sprlnga. 
Calif.,  in  place  of  N.  J.  Hamman,  resigned. 

Louis  V.  Oannaway,  Ridgecrest,  Calif.,  In 
place  of  J.  B.  McKennan,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Shirley  C.  Sorenson,  Romeo,  Colo.,  In  place 
of  Alonzo  BfUton,  retired. 

IOWA 

Roger  A.  Mead,  Correction vllle,  Iowa,  In 
place  of  E.  M.  Rowse,  deceased. 

KANSAS 

Orant  E.  Vunn,  Jr.,  Lincoln,  Kans..  in  place 
of  D.  M.  Ralston,  retired. 
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MINNESOTA 

Robert  L.  Anderson.  KasEon,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  A.  B.  Roth,  retired. 

MISSOT7RI 

Delorls  June  Jackson,  Delta,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  I.  P.  Swift,  deceased. 

Luther  E.  Brewer,  Drexel,  Mo.,  In  place  of 
J.  M.  Long,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Arnold  P.  Rogert,  Herman,  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  J.  M.  West,  retired. 

NEW    JEKSET 

Charles  J.  tAngmaaclc,  Metuchen,  N.J.,  In 
place  of  H.  G.  Holm,  retired. 

NORTH    CAROLINA 

J.  Paul  Haynes,  St.,  McLeansvllle,  N.C.,  In 
place  of  O.  C.  Tew,  deceased. 

VERMONT 

Allen  C.  Sweatt,  Craftsbury  Common,  Vt., 
In  place  of  E.  L.  Sweatt,  deceased. 

VIRGINIA 

Pearle  B.  Miller,  Lightfoot,  Va.,  In  place  of 
G.  S.  Walsh,  retired. 

U.S.  District  Judges 

John  T.  Curtln,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
New  York,  vice  a  new  position.  Public  Law 
89-372  approved  March  18,  1966. 

Morris  E.  Lasker,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Nsw    York,    vice   Richard    H.   Levet,   retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Gardiner 
Latch,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Teach  me  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead 
me  in  a  plain  path. — Psalm  27:  11. 

O  God,  who  art  our  refuge  and 
strength,  our  help  in  trouble,  we  pray 
that  Thou  wUt  lead  us  to  a  higher  plane 
of  courage  and  faith  and  patience  that 
the  influence  of  our  lives  and  the  example 
of  our  spirits  may  always  be  for  Thy 
glory  and  for  the  good  of  our  coimtry. 

Renew  in  us  a  deeper  devotion  to  Thee, 
a  greater  love  for  our  fellow  man,  and  a 
strong  faith  that  right  is  right  and  will 
ultimately  prevail  even  in  xmcertain 
times. 

To  Thee  we  commend  our  Nation.  Be 
Thou  the  source  of  her  strength  and 
make  her  ever  mindful  of  Thy  providence. 
Bless  Thou  our  Speaker,  every  Member  of 
this  body,  every  oflScer,  every  clerk,  every 
secretary,  every  reporter,  every  page.  As 
men  and  women  selected  for  service  to 
our  Nation  may  we  keep  our  record  true. 

To  think  without  confusion  clearly; 
To  love  our  f ellowmen  sincerely ; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront;  and 

H.R.  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  require  that  contracts  for 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  perform- 
ance bond  protecting  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  by  an  additional  bond  for  the  protec- 
tion of  persons  furnishing  material  and  labor, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1629.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Conunls- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  Joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for 
other  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  in 
the  National  Capital  region;  and 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arlington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that   the   Senate   had   passed   without 


VIETNAM  AND  MILITARY 
HARDWARE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  pwint  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  November  9,  1967,  Gen.  Bruce 
K.  Holloway,  Vice  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  delivered  an  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Industrial  Association 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Vietnam  and  Military  Hard- 
ware." 

Among  other  things  in  his  address,  he 
cites  what  I  call  lessons  learned  from 
Vietnam  and  other  lesser  conflicts  of 
the  past  10  years.  Study  of  these  lessons 
learned  leads  to  conclusions  that  will 
help  to  plan  strategy,  tactics  and  mili- 
tary hardware  for  the  future.  General 
Holloway  has  identified  nine  areas  of  im- 
portance and  suggests  some  of  the  In- 
fluences they  may  have  on  the  develop- 
ment of  weapons  and  supporting  sys- 
tems to  meet  military  requirements. 
General  Holloway 's  address  follows: 

Some  people  will  tell  you  that  military 
strategy  and  tactics  are  largely  a  result  of 
the  hardware  that  technology  can  provide 
the  military  planners.  Others  hold  that  the 
reverse  is  true — or  should  be  true;  that  de- 
cisions on  which  Items  of  hardware  to  build 
are  determined  by  strategy.  Actually,  nei- 
ther the  hardware  proponents  nor  the  strat- 
egy proponents  are  entirely  right  or  entirely 
wrong.  There  Is  a  continuous  interaction 
between  strategy  and  technology,  with  each 
influencing  the  other.  It's  a  sort  of  closed 
loop  system. 

At  any  given  point  In  time,  the  scales 
may  be  tipped  in  favor  of  strategy  or  of 
technology,  but  over  the  long  term,  the 
weighting  of  these  two  elements  balances 
out  pretty  evenly. 

For  about  15  years  after  World  War  n,  it 
seems  to  me  that  technology — nuclear  and 
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supporting  technology— was  the  heavier  fac 
tor  In  the  strategy/ technology  equation 
Since  1961,  strategy  has  been  ascendant  es- 
pecially In  the  area  of  counterlnsurgincv 
and  limited  war.  This  new  balance  Is  likely 
to  continue,  at  least  as  it  relates  to  the  kind 
of  aggression  we  and  our  allies  are  combat- 
ting In  Vietnam. 

While  a  successful  outcome  to  the  Vietnam 
War  undoubtedly  will  have  some  constrain- 
ing Influence  on  communist  enthusiasm  for 
their  so-called  wars  of  national  liberation,  it 
isn't  an  absolute  guarantee  that  other 
similar  wars  will  not  occur.  And  It  Is  no 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  may  not 
find  It  necessary  either  unilaterally,  or  as  a 
member  of  a  regional  organization,  or  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  to  help  pre- 
vent or  to  turn  back  limited  aggression  that 
Is  not  Conununlst-lnsplred.  Remember  that 
Communists  have  been  involved  in  less  than 
half  of  the  serious  insurgencies  of  recent 
years,  though  they  are  generally  ready  to 
exploit  a  chaotic  situation  if  possible. 

It  is  therefore  worth  looking  briefly  at 
some  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  the 
Vietnam  War  before  discussing  the  effects  It 
has  had  on  hardware  requirements.  I  believe 
these  areas  of  difference  from  earlier  wars 
will  be  broadly  applicable  to  the  conflicts 
most  likely  to  take  place  in  the  future,  and 
therefore  pertinent  to  our  future  hardware 
requirements. 

Overshadowing  all  other  differences  Is  the 
potential  consequence  of  uncontrolled 
escalation.  In  this  respect,  the  war  is  even 
more  complex  than  Korea  because  the  poten- 
tial for  destruction  Is  considerably  higher  on 
both  sides  than  It  was  in  the  early  1950's. 
The  possibility  that  the  Vietnam  conflict 
could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  exchange  must 
always  be  in  the  minds  of  responsible 
officials.  I  think  that  is  a  very  remote  possi- 
bility, however,  in  view  of  our  present 
margin  of  nuclear  superiority  over  the 
USSR  and  Communist  China. 

A  second  significant  difference  Is  that  of 
objectives.  We  entered  both  World  Wars  after 
they  had  been  In  progress  for  many  months 
and  had  grown  to  hitherto  unlmaglned  pro- 
portions. Both  wars  had  become  total  wars  by 
the  standards  of  their  times.  In  both,  the 
situation  already  had  progressed  to  a  point 
where  the  only  acceptable  solution  seemed 
to  be  the  destruction  and  surrender  of  the 
enemy.  Vietnam  is  not  a  total  war.  Our  ob- 
jective Is  a  limited  one;  to  assist  the  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  In  freeing  Itself  of  the 
aggression  which  has  been  inspired  by  and 
supported  by  North  Vietnam  and  its  Com- 
munist backers.  The  President  has  stated 
many  times  that  our  Intent  is  not  the  over- 
throw of  the  North  Vietnamese  government 
or  even  necessarily  defeat  of  Its  army  In  the 
field  so  long  as  that  army  gets  out  of  South 
Vietnam  and  stays  out. 

Still  another  difference  Is  that  we  are  not 
In  direct  confrontation  with  the  ultimate 
supporters  and  suppliers  of  enemy  forces  as 
we  were  In  both  World  Wars.  Most  of  the 
weapons  and  a  large  part  of  the  supplies  used 
by  Viet  Cong  and  Communist  main  forces 
come  from  China,  the  USSR,  or  other  Com- 
munist-controlled countries.  The  enemy's 
logistic  support  therefore  has  to  be  reduced 
by  interdiction  of  supply  routes.  This  is  a 
more  dlfllcult  process  than  it  would  be  to 
neutralize  a  few  war  supporting  Industrial 
plants  in  North  Vietnam,  If  the  main  source 
of  military  supplies  were  actually  In  North 
Vietnam. 

In  World  War  n,  otir  military  operations 
and  our  ability  to  continue  or  increase  those 
operations  were  addressed  to  a  single  audi- 
ence In  each  theater  of  operations :  Germany, 
Italy,  or  Japan.  In  Vietnam,  everything  we  do 
Is  addressed  to  a  variety  of  audiences,  often 
with  dissimilar  or  even  conflicting  objectives. 
Among  these  audiences  are  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment. China,  the  USSR,  U.S.  allies — both 
those  who  are  and  are  not  engaged  In  the 
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war— and  other  nations  not  closely  associ- 
ated either  with  us  or  with  the  two  Commu- 
nist powers. 

In  this  Intricate  web  of  actions  and  Inter- 
actions between  and  among  nations,  most  of 
them  not  directly  involved  In  the  fighting.  It 
Is  always  necessary  to  evaluate  operational 
alternatives  In  terms  of  our  national  objec- 
tives. Almost  every  decision  has  political  Im- 
plications that  affect  our  relationships  with 
friend  and  foe  alike.  This  Includes  many  de- 
cisions that  traditionally  have  been  consid- 
ered purely  operational  and  hence  the  prov- 
ince of  military  commanders.  While  the 
situation  Is  not  entirely  new,  the  level  at 
which  operational  and  policy  considerations 
may  merge  is  much  lower  than  in  earlier 
wars — particularly  those  of  the  pre-nuclear 
era.  Military  people  understand  quite  clearly 
that  their  recommendations  on  operational 
matters  have  to  be  tempered  by  political, 
economic,  social,  and  psychological  consider- 
ations. 

Although  Vietnam  has  provided  some  Im- 
portant lessons  In  dealing  with  Insurgency,  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  It  serves  as  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  for  similar  conflicts  that  may 
happen  in  the  future.  If  others  do  occur  de- 
spite our  efforts  to  deter  conflllct  at  all  levels, 
each  would  probably  have  unique  aspects — 
geographic,  social,  or  political.  But  Vietnam 
and  other  lesser  conflicts  and  Incipient  con- 
flicts of  the  past  ten  years  have  provided  a 
considerable  body  of  empirical  evidence  that 
has  been  given  careful  study  by  the  defense 
community.  I  believe  we  can  draw  some  con- 
clusions that  will  help  us  plan  strategies,  tac- 
tics and  hardware  for  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about  nine  areas 
that  seem  to  me  particularly  Important,  and 
suggest  some  of  the  Influences  they  may 
have  on  the  development  of  weapons  and 
supporting  systems. 

First,  it  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
maintain  its  strategic  superiority  over  any 
potential  enemy  or  combination  of  enemies. 
If  we  were  to  lose  this  superiority,  we  would 
be  subject  to  nuclear  threats  or  blackmail 
whenever  the  support  of  our  own  national 
interests  or  those  of  friends  and  allies  ran 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  Communist 
powers.  Hence  strategic  nuclear  superiority 
bears  a  direct  relationship  to  counterlnsur- 
gency  or  limited  war  actions.  In  order  to 
maintain  this  superiority,  we  will  soon  In- 
troduce the  Mlnuteman  HI  mtercontlnental 
missile  Into  the  Strategic  Air  Command's 
missile  force  and  replace  some  of  our  earlier 
B-52  bombers  with  the  FB-111.  The  Air 
Force  Is  also  doing  developmental  work  on 
on  advanced  ICBM  and  an  advanced  bomber, 
an  AMSA. 

Second:  The  strategic  bomber  has  proved 
beyond  question  Its  usefulness  In  limited, 
non-nuclear  war.  The  B-52  has  been  used 
against  area  targets  and  other  military  tar- 
gets that  require  a  high  concentration  of 
firepower.  The  number  of  B-52  sorties  flown 
each  month  has  increased  four-fold  since 
late  19C5.  Interrogation  of  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners  shows  that  of 
all  weapon  systems  they  fear  the  B-52  most. 
Our  planning  for  an  advanced  bomber  to 
follow  the  B-52  and  B-58  will  take  account 
of  the  extensive  experience  we  have  had  with 
B-52  operations  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Third:  Air  superiority  is  essential  In  lim- 
ited wars.  Since  there  has  been  relatively 
light  enemy  fighter  opposition  In  North  Viet- 
nam, we  tend  to  forget  the  Importance  of 
air  superiority.  Try  to  picture  how  different 
the  course  of  the  war  might  have  been  If 
enemy  air  forces  had  been  free  to  attack 
our  port  facilities,  logistic  net,  air  bases,  car- 
riers  and    troops   in   the   field. 

In  order  to  assure  air  superiority,  we  believe 
there  Is  a  need  for  a  fighter  specifically  de- 
signed for  alr-to-alr  combat.  This  is  partic- 
ularly Important  In  a  Korea  or  Vietnam-type 
war,  since  the  enemy  probably  will  always 
be  able  to  operate  from  sanctuaries;  hence 
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the  possibility  of  destroying  his  Interceptor 
forces  on  the  ground  may  be  greatly  reduced 
or  even  eliminated.  An  air  superiority 
fighter  that  we  are  studying — an  F-X — must 
have  performance  as  good  as  anything  a  po- 
tential enemy  is  likely  to  produce,  range  that 
can  be  converted  to  loiter  or  combat  time, 
electronic  sophistication,  and  night  and  all- 
weather  capability  with  both  air-to-air  mis- 
siles and  guns.  It  should  be  able  to  do  other 
Jobs  such  as  Interdiction  and  close  support 
as  secondary  missions.  We  have  not  yet  gone 
Into  Contract  Definition  for  an  F-X,  so  It  is 
too  early  to  say  Just  what  it  would  look 
like. 

Fourth:  In  a  combat  situation  where  the 
bulk  of  enemy  materiel  comes  from  outside 
the  theater  of  operations,  Interdiction  of  sup- 
ply routes  becomes  extremely  Important.  In 
my  Judgment,  our  operations  against  military 
targets  in  North  Vietnam  have  been  very 
effective  in  increasing  the  cost  to  North  Viet- 
nam of  infiltrating  men  and  supplies — as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  war  In  general. 

The  effectiveness  of  air  Interdiction  can  be 
Increased  by  an  improved  ability  to  locate. 
Identify  and  strike  small  moving  targets  in 
any  weather,  day  or  night.  One  of  our  most 
active  research  and  development  program 
areas,  known  as  SHEDLIGHT,  Includes  68 
related  programs  aimed  at  denying  an  enemy 
the  cover  of  night  and  bad  weather.  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  Interdiction  also  can  be  In- 
creased by  Improved  planning  of  entire  Inter- 
diction campaigns,  which  will  result  from  our 
study  of  the  on-going  campaign;  and  by  an 
Improved  ability  to  predict  accurately  the 
short  and  longer  term  results  of  Interdiction 
operations. 

Fifth:  All  of  our  aircraft,  but  particularly 
those  designed  for  Interdiction  and  close  sup- 
port, must  be  designed  for  survivability  In  a 
hostile  sky.  The  greatest  threat  is  likely  to 
come  from  ground  fire.  There  are  a  great 
many  options  for  Improving  survivability  in 
future  tactical  fighters:  new  materials  for 
lightweight  armor,  design  features  to  Include 
alternate  control  and  hydraulic  systems, 
warning  devices  against  both  radar  and  vis- 
ually directed  ground  fire,  an  accurate  stand- 
off missile  for  use  against  well-defended  tar- 
gets, fuse  deactivators  that  will  neutralize 
hostile  projectiles,  devices  to  prevent  or  sup- 
press fiire  aboard  the  aircraft.  Obviously  the 
combination  of  survivability  measures  se- 
lected for  any  aircraft  will  have  to  be  related 
to  Its  Intended  mission.  A  relatively  Inex- 
pensive close  support  fighter  like  an  A-X, 
which  we  are  now  studying,  would  need  less 
sophisticated  equipment  than  would  a  deep- 
penetration  tactical  fighter  like  the  F-111. 
In  all  cases,  survivability  technology  Is  on  the 
rise.  In  time,  tactical  fighter  survivability  and 
response  time  will  be  further  enhanced  by  a 
V/STOL  fighter,  but  that  Is  not  yet  on  the 
near  horizon. 

Sixth:  Accuracy  of  weapons  delivery  Is  a 
must  in  limited  war.  We  want  to  reduce  col- 
lateral damage  to  a  minimum  In  any  environ- 
ment, but  especially  In  the  case  of  targets 
lying  In  friendly  territory.  Also,  our  experi- 
ence In  Vietnam  has  shown  that  close  sup- 
port of  ground  forces  often  has  to  be  very 
close.  Errors  of  even  a  few  feet  cannot  be 
tolerated  when  the  safety  of  friendly  ground 
forces  Is  at  stake.  Beyond  these  considera- 
tions, the  ability  to  destroy  a  target  on  the 
first  pass,  day  or  night  and  In  any  weather 
greatly  reduces  the  vtUnerablllty  of  our  tacti- 
cal fighter  to  ground  fire. 

Seventh:  Rapid  reaction  Is  a  prime  req- 
uisite for  counterlnsurgency  or  limited  war 
operations.  This  requirement  Includes  both 
strategic  and  tactical  mobility.  Getting  the 
right  mix  of  forces  to  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time  may  enable  us  and  our  allies  to 
nip  a  developing  pattern  of  aggression  In  the 
bud.  Our  strategic  airlift  forces,  which  are 
responsible  for  that  Job.  are  In  good  shape 
today  and  will  be  even  more  effective  when 


the   C-fiA   comes   into   the   operational   In- 
ventory. 

But  the  requirement  for  mobility  doesnt 
end  there.  In  the  areas  where  Insurgency  or 
small-scale  war  are  most  likely  to  erupt,  com- 
bat operations  are  quite  likely  to  resemble 
certain  characteristics  of  most  of  the  ground 
fighting  In  South  Vietnam:  scattered,  small 
unit  actions  In  remote  areas  that  have  poorly 
develop)ed  road  and  rail  nets.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion, the  rapid  intra-theater  movement  of 
ground  forces  and  supplies  is  essential.  In 
the  future,  we  are  going  to  need  8TOL  trans- 
ports— preferably  some  of  them  with  a  verti- 
cal take-off  ability — compatible  cargo  han- 
dling equipment  and  an  all-weather  aerial 
delivery  system  that  will  operate  without 
ground  aids.  A  Light  Intra-Theater  Trans- 
port, or  LIT,  which  we  are  proposing  as  a 
replac^ent  for  the  aging  C-7  and  C-123, 
should  have  a  STOL  payload  of  about  20,000 
pounds  and  a  vertical  take-off  payload  about 
half  that  size.  It  could  be  avaUable  in  the 
early  1970'8. 

Eighth:  Control  of  combat  forces  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  military  operation. 
It  becomes  particularly  important  In  a  type 
of  warfare  where  a  great  many  operational 
decisions  have  strong  policy  implications. 
Centralized  conunand  and  control  is  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  air  war  since  our  air- 
craft operate  at  high  speeds  and  deliver 
tremendous  concentrations  of  firepower.  Reli- 
able, Eurvlvable,  high  capacity  command  and 
control  systems  are  a  must. 

Finally:  Research  and  development  in  the 
areas  of  counterinsvirgency,  and  limited 
conventional  warfare  must  be  continued  at 
a  much  higher  level  than  that  of  the  1950's 
and  early  1960'6.  R&D  in  these  areas  Is  very 
active  today.  Since  July  1965,  the  Air  Force 
has  received  a  total  of  273  requirements  for 
research  and  development  from  our  people 
in  Southeast  Asia.  189  of  these  requests  have 
been  approved  and  either  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  In  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment. In  total  we  are  now  managing  more 
than  700  programs  In  the  limited  war  area. 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  these  proj- 
ects since  my  purpose  was  to  discuss  trends 
rather  than  specific  programs. 

The  limited  war  area  Is  a  fertUe  field  for 
the  American  scientific  and  engineering 
community.  It  covers  every  area  pertinent 
to  alrpower:  airframe  design,  propulsion, 
fuels,  materials,  electronics,  ordnance. 
Many  of  the  hardware  needs  that  I  have 
suggested  present  challenging  problems,  but 
given  adequate  funding  they  should  not 
exceed  the  capacity  of  a  nation  that 
pioneered  nuclear  technology  and  soon  will 
put  men  on  the  moon. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  6111)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Celler,  Rodino,  Rogers  of  Colorado, 
MacGregor,  and  McClort. 


CALIFORNIA,  HERE  WE  COME 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tl}e  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
will  note  that  after  considering  the 
matter  for  a  niimber  of  years,  imder  the 
leadership  of  a  yoUng  man  named  John 
Pont,  some  young  men  from  Indiana  are 
following  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley. 
They  are  going  West.  So  as  a  public  serv- 
ice on  behalf  of  the  great  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, I  am  compelled  to  warn,  "Cali- 
fornia, Here  We  Come."  And  we  expect 
to  be  back  "Home  Again  in  Indiana"  cov- 
ered with  victory  roses. 


MESSAGE  TO  PRESIDENT 
DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remaiics.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  greatest  20th  century  debtor.  French 
President  de  Gaulle,  pledged  to  force  a 
devaluation  of  the  American  dollar  even 
while  France  owes  the  United  States 
$6.8  billion  in  World  War  I  debts. 

Unless  payment  of  that  debt  begins 
immediately,  I  believe  we  should  freeze 
French  assets  in  this  country. 

In  the  meantime  I  appeal  to  American 
business  people  and  travelers  to  bypass 
Prance  while  doing  business  or  visiting 
Europe.  Perhaps  an  end  to  American 
tourism  in  France  will  carry  the  message 
to  De  Gaulle — "Stop  buying  gold  and 
stiui;  paying  your  debts." 

The  time  is  past  due  for  the  United 
States  to  stop  footing  the  bill  for  a 
French  regime  devoted  to  imdermining 
our  economy. 


DE  GAULLE'S  ATTACK  UPON  THE 
INTEGRITY  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
returned  with  the  House  delegation  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  which  met 
in  Brussels.  I  believe  I  can  report  with- 
out any  disagreement  on  the  part  of  any- 
body who  was  there  that  the  general 
feeling  of  all  the  delegates  from  all  the 
countries,  including  France  and  except- 
ing only  those  who  rode  into  oflQce  on 
the  coattails  of  De  Gaulle,  was  definitely 
against  his  actions  in  the  international 
economic  world  as  well  as  the  political 
world. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  point  out  to  the 
political  committee  that  it  took  a  good 
deal  of  gall,  and  that  was  not  any  pun, 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  Prance 
to  think  that  he  could  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic integrity  of  the  dollar,  when  the 
total  gross  national  product  of  France,  a 
country  of  50  million  people,  is  equal 


only  to  the  gross  State  product  of  the 
State  of  California,  with  20  million 
people. 

I  subscribe  to  what  has  been  said  be- 
fore, Euid  I  especially  say  that  if  De 
Gaulle  is  successful  in  destroying  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  dollar  it  will  be  because 
Washington  did  not  have  the  "guts"  to 
do  what  was  necessary  to  keep  him  from 
doing  it. 

Now,  they  owe  us  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  way  to  make  them 
pay  it,  but  there  are  plenty  of  things  we 
can  do  that  will  hurt  Prance's  economy, 
which  is  none  too  stable  at  the  moment, 
regardless  of  what  he  may  say.  One  little 
incident  is,  witness  the  riots  of  the 
French  farmers. 

There  are  plenty  of  things  we  could  do, 
such  as  an  embargo  on  imports  from 
France,  and  so  on. 

If  this  man  wants  economic  war,  we 
ought  to  give  it  to  him.  I  say  to  you  that 
the  majority  of  the  French  people  will 
understand  it  and  the  majority  of  the 
French  parlitunentarlans  will  under- 
stand it,  because  De  Gaulle's  political 
party  will  fall  apart  within  10  minutes 
after  his  decease. 


DO  NOT  TURN  THE  OTHER  CHEEK 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  echo  what 
my  chairman  has  said  concerning  the 
present  leader  of  the  French  Republic.  I 
Just  returned  last  night  from  NATO.  I 
say  to  you  that  what  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  has  said  is  accurate. 
France  has  cut  NATO  In  half.  Our  south- 
em  flank  has  been  turned.  Greece  and 
Turkey  and  Italy  cannot  get  to  the  help 
of  Norway  and  vice  versa.  We  have  only 
temporary  authority  to  fly  over  the  soil 
of  Prance,  and  we  cannot  use  any  of  that 
soil  by  our  ground  forces.  De  Gaulle  has 
attacked  our  currency;  he  has  attacked 
our  motives  in  Vietnam,  and  he  declared 
total  war  on  this  country.  As  Mr.  Hays 
has  said,  there  are  10,000  things  we  can 
do  to  stop  this  man,  one  of  which  is  we 
can  put  our  wheat  on  the  world  market. 
That  is  France's  greatest  export.  Another 
thing  is  we  can  exercise  a  little  guts  in 
Washington.  We  should  not  let  him  get 
our  gold.  Only  give  him  credit  on  the  debt 
he  owes  us.  We  do  not  have  to  deplete 
our  gold  reserves,  if  any  is  left  in  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.  I  say  this  man  has  declared 
war  on  us.  I  am  told  we  have  over  an  $800 
billion  gross  national  product.  If  that  Is 
true,  let  us  see  how  long  De  Gaulle  can 
combat  this.  One  French  newspaper  had 
this  to  say  the  other  day,  and  to  this  I 
subscribe:  Liberte,  equalet^,  senility. 


ACTION  ON  A  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION  NEEDED 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago 
tomorrow  was  the  last  time  that  the 
conferees  met  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion  and  the  spending  limitation.  The 
conferees  met  on  five  previous  occa- 
sions, but  it  has  been  2  weeks  since  they 
last  met. 

What  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  ig 
that  we  have  a  number  of  people  who 
have  worked  and  are  not  being  paid  for 
that  work.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
House  wants  that  to  happen.  I  know  I 
do  not.  These  people  in  these  agencies 
who  have  actually  worked  are  entitled 
to  their  payment.  This  should  have  b€«i 
done  through  the  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  and  Senate.  Again  I 
point  out  that  they  have  not  met  for  2 
weeks  and  they  permitted  the  OEO  pro- 
grams to  dissipate.  They  permitted  these 
people  to  go  without  being  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  there  has 
been  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ership of  that  conference  In  not  calling 
them  together  and  trying  to  find  some 
answers.  It  is  very  apparent  that  the 
stalling  tactics  are  deliberate  to  try  to 
keep  the  will  of  this  House  from  being 
worked  on  the  spending  limitation.  This 
House  on  three  occasions  has  passed  the 
spending  limitation.  They  are  going  to 
let  it  go  by  defaiilt  and  not  pay  these 
people. 

I  am  introducing  today  a  continuing 
resolution.  I  call  upon  the  committee  to 
meet  and  i>ass  out  this  continuing  reso- 
lution so  that  these  people  can  be  paid. 
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On  lollcall  No.  405, 1  would  have  voted 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  was  absent  on  ofiQcial  business 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  the  Record  will  re- 
fiect  how  I  would  have  voted  on  the  roll- 
calls  which  I  missed  during  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week  I  was  privileged  to  attend 
the  13th  Annual  Conference  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  held  in  Brussels,  Bel- 
gium, as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Dur- 
ing my  absence  I  missed  a  number  of 
roUcall  votes  and  in  order  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  may  reflect  my  posi- 
tion on  each  of  these  Issues,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  announce  how  I 
would  have  voted  had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  394, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  395, 1  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  396, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  399, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  400, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  401. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  402, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  404, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 


On  rollcall  No.  406, 1  would  have  voted 

yea." 

On 

"yea." 


"yea." 
On  rollcall  No.  407, 1  would  have  voted 


LIMIT  INCREASE  IN  FARM  CREDIT 
INTEREST  RATES  TO  2  YEARS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House — either  late  today  or  tomorrow — 
is  scheduled  to  consider  H.R.  13706,  a 
bill  to  remove  the  6-percent  statutory 
ceiling  on  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion banks. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Congress 
finds  itself  forced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  consider  this  interest  rate 
increase.  The  statutory  6-percent  ceiling 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  various  farm 
credit  banks  to  protect  the  family 
farmer  from  the  whims  of  the  money 
markets.  The  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  now  pushed  interest  rates  to  the 
highest  levels  of  this  century  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  is  having 
difBculty  marketing  its  paper  under  the 
6-percent  celling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  long  opposed  the 
concept  of  "leapfrogging"  in  interest 
rates.  I  oppose  the  idea  that  the  solution 
Is  to  have  agencies  leaping  over  one 
another  in  pursuit  of  the  high  Interest 
rates  set  by  the  Federal  Reserve. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  removal  of  this  6-percent  celling  on 
farm  credit.  However,  if  the  House  does 
decide  to  adopt  this  legislation,  then  I 
propose  that  we  limit  it  to  a  period  of 
time  so  that  the  increase  is  not 
permanent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment at  the  appropriate  time  limiting 
the  removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling 
on  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  to  a 
2-year  period.  Certainly,  this  is  a  mini- 
mum protection  that  the  90th  Congress 
should  provide  the  family  farmer  of 
America. 


PROPOSED  CONTINUING  RESOLU- 
TION TO  PAY  EMPLOYEES  EN- 
GAGED IN  THE  POVERTY  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  my  friend  the  able 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  has 
offered  a  continuing  resolution  to  take 
care  of  all  the  people  who  have  been 
working  in  the  poverty  program,  with  an 
expiration  date  of  December  2. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  authori- 


ties on  the  other  side — Members  of  the 
other  body — and  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  they  are  placing  a  similar  extending 
resolution  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  I 
am  told  today  that  the  expiration  date  of 
which  is  also  December  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  general  counsel  of 
OEO,  Mr.  Donald  M.  Baker,  tells  me  that 
they  will  have  to  have  at  least  2  days  in 
order  to  make  the  grants  to  take  care 
of  the  people  whom  we  discussed  the 
other  day — the  people  who  are  working 
imder  the  local  facilities  where  they  are 
supported  by  grants  from  the  OEO  pro- 
gram and  who  were  not  paid  under  the 
previous  continuing  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
shall  speedily  enact  this  resolution  so 
there  will  be  at  least  a  2-day  interval 
between  the  effective  date  of  it  and  the 
expiration  date  which  will  enable 
OEO  to  arrange  for  the  people  who  have 
been  working  in  the  40  communities  who 
are  operating  under  the  grant  program 
including  700  in  my  district  and  the  dis- 
trict of  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
who  were  not  paid  under  the  previous 
continuing  resolution  shall  be  paid. 


MR.  DE  GAULLE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requeet  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  considerable  about  President  de 
Gaulle,  and  in  the  spirit  of  levity  permit 
me  to  tell  you  a  story  about  that  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  he  went  to 
his  Minister  of  Education.  Mr.  Malraux, 
and  said,  "I  should  like  to  visit  the 
Louvre  again."  Mr.  Malraux  said,  "Why 
not.  Mr.  President?"  So  they  went  to  the 
Louvre.  There  in  a  niche  in  the  wall 
President  de  Gaulle  looked  up  and  said. 
"Oh.  a  Monet."  The  Minster  of  Educa- 
tion said.  "No.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not 
a  Monet,  that  Is  a  Renoir."  They  went  to 
another  part  of  the  Louvre  where  the 
President  looked  up  and  said,  "Oh,  that 
is  a  Matisse."  whereupon  the  Minister 
said.  "No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  Lau- 
trec."  The  President  then  looked  into 
another  niche  and  excitedly  exclaimed, 
"This  is  a  Picasso."  The  Minister  said. 
"No,  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  a 
Picasso,  it  is  a  mirror  and  you  are  look- 
ing at  yourself." 


It  is  offering  $1  billion  of  Fannie  Mae 
participations  today  at  new  interest  rate 
highs  for  the  current  "credit  crunch." 
Interest  rates  are  6.35  cwrcent  on  the 
2-year  maturity  and  6.4  percent  on  the 
20-year  bonds. 

A  month^^o,  the  Treasury  offered  15- 
month  notes  with  a  5% -percent  coupon 
and  7 -year  notes  with  a  5% -percent 
coupon.  These  issues  today  sell  in  the 
market  very  close  to  their  offering  price 
of  par. 

Use  by  the  Treasury  of  expensive  par- 
ticipation certificate  financing  is  inex- 
cusable. By  now,  everyone  recognizes 
that  participation  certificate  financing  Is 
just  a  Treasury  gimmick  to  make  the 
budget  deficit  look  less  than  it  actually 
is. 

But  the  real  tragedy  of  this  high  cost 
participation  certificate  financing  is  the 
inexorable  upward  pressure  it  puts  on  in- 
terest rates.  Interest  rates  at  6.35  percent 
on  what  in  effect  is  short-term  Govern- 
ment credit,  will  preempt  funds  from  the 
home  mortgage  market. 

The  "big  spender"  Johnson  adminis- 
tration must  bear  full  responsibility  for 
any  new  home  mortgage  financing  crisis 
touched  off  by  its  high  cost,  imprudent, 
participation  certificate  financing. 


NEW  HOME  MORTGAGE  CRISIS 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "big 
spender"  Johnson  admlriistration  seems 
to  be  trjring  to  provoke  a  new  home  mort- 
gage crisis. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.412] 

Abbltt  HaUeck  St.  Onge 

Annunzlo  Hansen,  Wash.  Saylor 

Bates  Hardy  Schwelker 

Bingham  Hubert  SUces 

Broomfleld  Heckler,  Maae.  Steed 

Brown,  Calif.  Hosmer  Stephens 

Gorman  '  Howard  Stratton 

Cowger  Mathlas,  Md.  Stubblefleld 

Dlcklnaon  Matsuneiga  Udall 

DlngeU  Moas  Ullman  . 

Dorn  Pool  WUIlams,  Mlas. 

E>ownlng  Rees  WlUls 

Evina.  Tenn.  Resnlck  Wilson. 

Plynt  Roberts  Charles  H. 

Fountain  Rooney,  Pa.  Young 

Frellnghuysen  Roybal 

Oathlngs  St  Oermaln 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  936)  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  ^o  object,  this  is  en- 
other  cotitinuing  resolution;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman -will  yield,  this  would  be  the  fifth 
continuing  resolution  of  the  year. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  agreement  has  not  been 
reached  on  the  fiscal  1968  authorization 
for  the  antipoverty  program,  and  final 
action  has  not  been  taken  on  the  appro- 
priations for  foreign  aid.  These  agencies 
are  without  authority  to  meet  payrolls 
and  other  appropriate  obligations,  and 
have  been  since  November  9. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow],  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
earlier  today  in  a  1 -minute  speech  sug- 
gested that  we  ought  to  proceed  with  an 
Interim  continuing  resolution  through 
December  2.  This  occurred  to  me  as  being 
a  very  good  temporary  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  do  and  are  trying  to  do  on  the 
other  pending  resolution.  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  is  to  work  out  a  continu- 
ing resolution  which  will  have  some 
economy  substance  to  it  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  both  bodies.  We  have 
not  been  able  thus  far  to  obtain 
agreement  on  this.  It  is  still  In  a  state  of 
indecision.  However,  the  resolution  now 
pending  before  us  will  give  us  a  little 
more  time  in  which  to  try  to  work  some- 
thing out.  In  the  meantime,  the  people 
Involved  will  get  paid.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  House  does  not  lose  its  present 
position  to  press  for  further  reductions 
In  appropriations. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted  it  would  amotmt  to  the  fifth 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
that  it  has  not  done  its  job  properly?  Is 
that  a  proper  summation  of  what  is 
about  to  occur? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  would  not  use 
the  word  "confession." 

The  House  has  been  anxious  to  reduce 
spending  and  to  promote  economy  and 
efHciency  in  Government.  And  the 
House  conferees  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888  have  declined  to  pass  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  of  the  standard  vari- 
ety, that  is,  to  yield  to  the  other  body, 
which  struck  out  the  economy  provi- 
sions voted  by  the  House  on  October  18. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  delay  with 
reference  to  authorization  bills  this  year. 
Congress  should  have  disposed  of  them 
more  quickly.  I  am  not  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  respect  to  the  position  in  which 
we  find  ourselves  today.  We  should  have 
transacted  our  business  much  earlier  in 
the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  it,  and 
as  I  am  sure  many  Members  of  this  body 
understand  it,  there  is  a  continuing  reso- 
lution lodged  somewhere  in  the  Congress 
that  carries  with  it  a  demand  for  sub- 
stantial economies  in  the  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  con- 
tinuing resolution  No.  4 — if  this  Is  No. 
5 — is  presently  lodged  in  the  other  body? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 


tleman from  Iowa  will  yield  further,  It  is 
still  in  conference.  I  refer  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  888.  But  In  my  judgment — 
and  I  may  be  in  error — a  decision  will  be 
reached  and  a  compromise  agreement 
will  be  achieved.  In  other  words,  I  very 
much  hope  that  further  economies,  for 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
some  time  ago,  will  to  some  extent  be 
achieved. 

I  must  add  that  in  terms  of  appropria- 
tion requests  this  year,  Congress  is  going 
to  probably  come  close  to  cutting  $6,000,- 
000,000  from  the  requests  in  the  r^ular 
appropriation  bills. 

The  action  proposed  in  the  pending 
resolution  would  not  sacrifice  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  or  of  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  the  continuing  resolution 
now  deadlocked  in  conference  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  tills  resolution  is  the  result  of 
the  meeting  at  the  White  House  yester- 
day evening? 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  that  these  people  ought 
to  be  paid,  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
act  responsibly  and  pass  a  continuing 
resolution.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
presented  the  resolution,  and  I  have  em- 
braced it  and  on  my  own  introduced  an 
identical  resolution  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man jaeld? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  earlier  today,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  was  here  at  the  time,  I  in  a 
1 -minute  speech  pointed  out  that  the 
conferees  on  the  spending  limitation  and 
the  continuing  resolution  had  not  met 
for  about  2  weeks.  This  disturbed  me. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  after  this  House  on 
three  separate  occasions  had  passed  a 
spending  limitation  bill  by  a  roUcall  vote 
that  we  then  should  have  been  meeting 
in  conference  and  considering  the  spend- 
ing limitation.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  conferees  have  not  been  called 
together.  I  have  my  suspicions  as  to  why. 
perhaps,  the  thing  that  has  happened  did 
happen. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  felt  that  since  we 
have  people  who  have  worked  for  the 
Government,  and  who  are  not  being  paid, 
and  others  who  are  being  partially  paid, 
and  in  some  instances  a  few  programs 
have  been  shut  down,  that  these  people 
who  have  actually  served  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  paid. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  this  continuing 
resolution  today.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  gentleman  in  introducing  this  con- 
tinuing resolution  today  is  Introducing 
one  of  identically  the  same  terms  as  mine, 
or  not,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  calling  up  the 
resolution  I  introduced  today  or  one  of 
his  own  and  that  certainly  makes  no  dif- 
ference at  all.  But  I  did  state  this  morn- 
ing to  the  House  that  we  should  follow 
this  procedure  in  order  that  these  people 
who  have  worked  for  the  Government 
could  be  paid — and  particiilarly  becaiise 
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of  the  hardship  Involved  In  some  of  these 
cases  because  of  the  clsissification  of  the 
people  Involved,  who  are  paid,  many  of 
them,  in  the  very  lowest  brackets  and 
some  of  them  are  living  almost  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  therefore  felt,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  this. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  forsaken 
the  spending  limitation.  On  the  con- 
trar3iribelleve  we  should  be  back  in  ccai- 
ference  working  on  it.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  have  not  been  doing  so. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  feeling, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  we  ought  to  pay 
these  people  who  have  worked  for  the 
Government.  And  this  would  only  take 
them  through  one  more  pay  period. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  these  em- 
ployees ought  to  be  paid,  and  perhaps 
that  this  is  the  only  way  that  this  can 
be  accomplished,  but  there  is  another 
side  to  this  coin.  I  do  not  want  to  em- 
barrass anyone,  but  I  feel  that  I  must 
ask  this  question : 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  failure  in 
the  past  2  weeks  to  hold  a  conference  as 
between  the  House  and  the  other  body? 
Mr.  BOW.  I  caimot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions Is  on  his  feet,  but  whether  he  is 
responsible  for  this  or  whether  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  other  body  is,  I  do  not  know.  How- 
ever, I  have  asked,  time  after  time,  When 
are  we  going  to  meet?  without  an  answer. 
And  I  have  requested  that  we  do  meet, 
but  we  have  not  met. 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  this  has 
given  me  great  concern.  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  go  back  to  meeting  because 
in  the  last  meeting  we  had  2  weeks  ago 
tomorrow,  it  seemed  to  me  we  were  mak- 
ing progress.  This  has  disturbed  me  be- 
cause we  had  not  made  much  progress  up 
to  that  time,  but  we  seem  to  be  making 
progress,  and  than  all  of  a  sudden  the 
door  was  shut  suid  we  have  not  met. 

I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  gentleman 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  five 
meetings  on  the  continuing  resolution, 
but  so  far  we  are  deadlocked.  We  have 
not  met  recently.  We  have  been  trying  to 
work  out  ways  and  means  of  coming  to 
an  agreement. 

I  believe  the  Members  saw  in  the  press 
that  the  President  is  going  to  recommend 
further  reductions  below  the  roughly  $6 
billion  appropriation  cut  which  we  have 
been  hoping  the  Congress  will  make  in 
the  appropriation  bills.  It  will  be  more 
fully  unveiled,  as  I  understand,  on  to- 
morrow— and  it  seems  to  me  this  could 
afford  a  basis  for  achieving  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  between  the  House  and  the 
other  body. 

In  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  the 
other  body  had  only  a  simple  continuing 
resolution.  We  have  refused  to  agree.  The 
other  body  refused  to  agree  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House.  But  I  am  very  hopeful 
that  we  will  be  able  to  work  out  some 
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aiKl  of  compromise  for  the  sltuaticm  In 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  gentleman  an- 
ticipate another  continuing  resolution? 
The  bargaining  power  of  the  House  with 
the  Senate  will  practically  be  gone  If  this 
resolution  is  approved. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Well,  this  would  be  the 
continuing  resolution  which  is  now  tied 
up  in  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  but  the  resolution 
now  before  the  House  Is  effective  for 
only  approximately  4  days. 

Does  the  gentleman  anticipate  another 
continuing  resolution? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Not  of  this  t3T>e. 

But  the  continuing  resolution  which  Is 
In  controversy — House  Joint  Resolution 
888— is  not  a  simple  continuing  resolu- 
tion. It  provides  for  a  reduction  in 
budgeted  spending  of  some  $7  billion. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  It  is  not 
easy  to  agree  when  so  much  is  Involved. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  not  want  this  moment  to  pass 
with  the  chairman's  comment  that  the 
spending  limitation  was  directly  Involved 
in  the  matter  of  reduction  of  our  appro- 
priations because  we  have  gone  through 
this  thing  a  number  of  times.  I  think  the 
record  is  clear.  The  President's  comments 
with  respect  to  reductions  In  expendi- 
tures are  not  directly  related  to  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations. 

This  House  three  times  expressed  Itself 
on  the  necessity  of  expenditure  limita- 
tions— and  not  necessarily  referring  to 
appropriations  that  we  might  make. 

The  thing  that  concerns  me  in  approv- 
ing this  resolution  here  today  is  that  the 
position  of  the  House  thrice  expressed  is 
being  undermined  every  time  we  take  any 
affirmative  action  on  an  appropriation 
measure. 

If  we  approve  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion, then  if  we  subsequently  approve 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  and  the  war  on  poverty, 
we  have  lost  all  the  leverage  that  we  had 
with  respect  to  expenditure  limitations 
because  they  do  not  need  to  have  the 
original  continuing  resolution  which  In- 
cluded expenditure  limitations  passed  at 
all. 

If  these  three  steps  are  taken — If  we 
pass  this  resolution  and  approve  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation,  and  if  we  pass  the  ap- 
propriation bill  to  finance  the  war  on 
poverty.  If  we  go  ahead  and  do  all  these 
things — then  our  position  is  completely 
lost  and  expenditure  limitation  goes  com- 
pletely down  the  drain.  Is  that  or  Is  that 
not  a  fair  statement  of  the  situation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  think  that  that 
fully  states  the  whole  situation.  I  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
I  agree  that  the  continuing  resolution, 
which  also  includes  an  expenditure  limi- 
tation, should  not  go  down  the  drain  as 
a  result  of  this  stop-gap  measure  to  pay 
people  for  work  that  has  already  been 
done.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  make  that  statement,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  yield  to 
him. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Suppose  we 


take  those  steps — suppose  we  approve  of 
the  foreign  assistance  conference  re- 
port— suppose  we  pass  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  war  on  poverty — would 
that  not  be  a  final  settlement  of  that 
matter?  Then  what  bridge  do  we  have 
to  expenditure  limitation? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  point  is  that  all  of 
that  is  impossible  of  fulfillment  by  De- 
cember 2.  We  will  not  achieve  all  of  that 
before  December  2,  so  this  question  Is 
not  one  that  relates  realistically  to  the 
problem  before  us  at  the  moment. 

I  would  favor  action  on  the  continuing 
resolution  and  some  sort  of  expenditure 
or  appropriation  limitation,  some  sort 
of  further  economy  action,  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  the  appropriation  bills 
that  the  gentleman  has  referred  to.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  tiis  that  same  view. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that  on 
an  earlier  date  when  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  conference  re- 
port was  here,  at  that  time  I  urged  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  continuing 
resolution  as  a  part  of  or  as  a  Senate 
attachment  to  the  conference  report  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bUl. 

But  now  2  weeks  have  passed.  We  have 
evidence  of  lack  of  good  faith  somewhere 
in  this  Capitol  on  this  meafcure.  While 
I  urged  my  colleagues,  as  a  practical 
matter,  to  accept  the  continuhig  resolu- 
tion at  that  time,  I  just  do  not  feel  that 
way  about  it  any  more.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  record  vote  on  the  resolution,  I  am  not 
going  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  willv  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  good  faith.  The  continuing  resolution 
which  passed  the  House  provided  in  effect 
for  a  total  reduction  in  spending  below 
the  budget  of  $7  billion,  approximately, 
according  to  our  best  calculations.  We 
have  had  five  meetings.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  not  met  recently,  but  we  have 
been  searching  and  groping  for  a  way  to 
resolve  this  problem.  Now  It  appears  that 
the  recommendations  which  may  be 
made  by  the  executive  branch  on  tomor- 
row will  offer  some  approach  that  can 
be  the  basis  of  resolving  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
the  continuhig  resolution  and  enable  us 
to  bring  in  a  more  meaningful  continu- 
ing resolution  than  would  have  been  at 
all  possible  prior  to  this  time. 

The  gentleman  must  understand  that 
In  dealing  with  the  other  body  one  can- 
not write  his  own  ticket.  He  has  to  give 
and  take,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to 
achieve  a  mutually  satisfactory  solution. 
The  chances  of  doing  so  will  improve,  I 
believe,  after  we  hear  the  recommenda- 
tions tomorrow. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wlsconshi.  By  acting  on 
such  Issues  as  this  on  an  emergency  basis, 
as  we  are  being  asked  to  do  today,  are 
we  not  facing  the  prospect  of  undermin- 
ing the  House  position  in  future  actions 
which  we  will  be  called  upon  to  take? 
Will  we  not  be  called  upon  to  take  action 
on  an  emergency  basis  again  and  again? 


While  we  cannot  insist  that  our  position 
be  maintained,  I  do  think  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  a  recognition  of  the  strongly 
expressed  House  position,  and  that  we 
would  have  at  least  some  good-faith  ne- 
gotiations, which  apparently  have  not 
taken  place  for  at  least  2  weeks. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object — 

1  should  like  to  make  my  position  crystal 
clear  on  this  subject.  The  chairman  has 
made  some  statements  with  which  I  do 
not  completely  agree.  On  three  occasions 
this  House  has  passed  a  spending  limi- 
tation on  expenditures — not  appropria- 
tions, but  spending  limitations  of  $131.5 
billion.  That  is  about  $5.8  billion  more 
than  was  spent  in  1967.  I  offered  those 
amendments.  The  House  went  along  with 
them.  In  conference  I  tried  to  sustain 
the  position  of  the  House.  I  even  offered 
to  compromise  to  some  extent  that 
amount.  We  cannot  say  whether  It  is 
$7  billion,  $5  billion,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  It  is  a  spending  limitation.  It  Is  a 
ceiling  as  to  what  can  be  spent.  It  Is 
$5  8  billion  more  than  we  spent  In  all 
1967.  I  believe  it  Is  meaningful.  And  I 
am  not  depending  upon  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  depending 
upon  what  this  House  has  done.  We 
should  follow  the  will  of  the  House  and 
not  bow  to  the  executive  departments.  I 
feel  an  obligation  after  three  rollcall 
votes. 

In  the  past  the  House  has  passed  that 
legislation,  and  I  think  we  should  have 
been  In  conference  every  day  these  last 

2  weeks  trying  to  work  out  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses.  I  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]  re- 
gret that  we  have  not  met. 

I  wUl  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
again  support  any  continuing  resolution. 
I  shall  oppose  any  continuing  resolu- 
tion. But  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we 
act  today,  then  responsibility  goes  to  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  call  the  conferences, 
get  the  conferees  together,  and  let  us 
work  this  out  so  that  these  people  who 
are  entitled  to  be  paid  are  paid.  I  hope 
that  this  continuing  resolution,  which 
I  introduced  will  pass  and  we  will  not 
be  called  upon  Iqt  another  such  resolu- 
tion again  In  thisSession.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary If  the  conferees  work  this  matter 
out,  which  can  be  doke  If  we  work  dill- 
genUy.  ^.    ^, 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution. 

as  follows: 

B.J.  Res.  936 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  Assembled,  That  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  October  6,  1967  (Public  Law  90- 
102)  as  amended.  Is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "November  9,  1967"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  2. 
1967". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  368.  nays  13,  not  voting  51,  as 
foUows: 

[Roll  No.  413] 
YEAS— 388 


November  28,  ige? 


Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BevUl 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademaa 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Bvirke,  Pla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Caltf . 
Burton,  Utah 
Bxish 
Button 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Dawson 
delaOarza 


Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  1a. 

Ellberg 

fclenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flndley 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Goodllng 
Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gude 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsfaa 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Heist  oskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Horton 


Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPaU 
McMlUan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
MUls 
Minlsh 
&Iink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mez. 


Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

MiUter 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pofl 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  ni. 

Held,  N.Y. 

Belfel 

Retnecke 


Brown,  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Gardner 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousb 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

NATS— 13 

Gross 
Hall 

Hun  gate 
Myers 
O'Konskl 


Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

Wh  alley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


Roudebusb 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Zlon 


NOT  VOTINO— 61 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Bates 

Bingham 

Boland 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Dow 

Downing 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flynt 


Ford. 

WUliam  D. 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 
Gray 
Halleck 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Hardy 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hosmer 
McEwen 
Mathlas.  Md. 
Matsunaga 
Moss 
Pool 
Rees 
Resnlck 


Roberts 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Sikes 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Udall 

WUllams,  Miss. 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Young 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Frelinghuysen. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Hoemer. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.   Roberts  with   Mr.  Flynt. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Reanlck. 

Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Reee. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  W11s<hi  with  Mr.  Carey. 


Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Peniuvl 
vania.  ' ' 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  William  D.  Pord 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Pool. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIOHT    TO    FILE   A   REPORT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to  file 
a  report  that  was  prepared  some  time 
ago. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  2275  WITH  THE  SENATE 
AMENDMENT    THERETO 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Matsunaga],  I  call  up  House  Reso- 
lution 985,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.    Res.   985 

Resolved,  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  the  bill  H.R.  2275. 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto,  be! 
and  the  same  Is  hereby,  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  to  the  end  that  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to;  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  be. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  agreed  to  with  the 
following  amendment: 

Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  insert  "(except  that 
a  State  which  is  entitled  to  more  than  one 
Representative  and  which  has  in  all  previous 
elections  elected  its  Representatives  at  Large 
may  elect  its  Representatives  at  Large  to  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress)." 

PAHLIAMENTART    INQCIRT 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Price  of  Illinois).  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  parliamentary  inquiry  is  that  some- 
where ftloog  the  road,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  let  the  road  get  too  far  alo(ng  and  pass 
me  up,  as  has  happened  on  several  oc- 
casions— and  my  pdnt  of  order  is 
against  the  Senate  amendment  to  the 
bdll,  H.R.  2275.  I  am  inquiring  at  this 
time  in  my  ptu-liamentaiy  inquiry  if  I 
should  make  that  point  of  order  now 
since  this  resolution  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  has  called  iip  does  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  on  a  House  bdll 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  amendment  as  it  could 
be. 

What  I  am  asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is— 
What  Is  the  proper  point  or  time  for  me 
to  make  a  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  to 
make  his  point  of  order. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  will  make 
the  point  of  order  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  The  point  of 
order  is  as  foUows:  As  the  other  body  has 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past,  they 
have  taken  a  bill  of  no  great  merit  and 
of  interest  probably  to  only  one  Member 
of  Congress,  and  have  attached  to  that 
bill  an  amendment  which  would  affect 
practically  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  each  one  of  the  200  million  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States.  They  have 
tried  by  subterfuge  to  obtain  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
which  they  cannot  pass  directly. 

We  have  sat  here  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Congress.  Many  times  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  has  told  us  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  are  coequal,  that  we 
have  equal  rights.  The  other  body  has  no 
superiority  over  us.  But  on  frequent  oc- 
casions they  take  a  bill  and  send  It  back 
over  here  to  the  House  with  the  request 
that  we  adopt  in  the  House  an  amend- 
ment which  would  be  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  if  Introduced  In  the  House. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  the  merits  of 
the  amendment.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  point  I  am  making.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  a  principle.  The  question  now 
is  whether  we  believe  the  rights  of  the 
House  are  equal  to  those  of  the  other 
body. 

From  time  to  time,  on  similar  ques- 
tions, we  have  been  told  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  comity  between  the  two 
Houses.  There  is  no  comity  Involved  here 
at  all.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  abdication  of 
the  rights  and  the  principles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  know  as  well  as  anything  that  I  am 
standing  here  today  engaging  in  an  act 
of  futility.  I  know  that  I  am  up  here 
battling  against  windmills.  But  I  am  ap- 
pealing to  other  Members  of  a  like  mind, 
people  of  principle,  people  who  want  to 
see  equity,  people  who  want  to  see  the 
rights  of  the  House  preserved:  This  is 
your  opportunity  to  see  to  it. 

The  gentleman  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri  will  recall  a  few  years 
ago  that  the  other  body  took  a  schooj 
bill,  a  little  private  school  bill,  and  at- 
tached onto  it  a  civil  rights  bill,  which 
the  proponents  were  unable  to  bring  to 
the  floor  of  the  House,  except  by  this 
method. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  saying  that  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  has  no  connection 
with  the  subject  of  the  bill  whatsoever.  It 
is  not  germane  In  any  respect.  For  that 
reason  I  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment.  I  know  I  am  going  to 
lose,  but  I  will  read  with  Interest  the 
ruling  that  will  be  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  what 
rule  he  claims  has  been  violated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  making 
the  point  of  order  on  the  basis  of  the  rule 
of  equity.  I  am  making  the  point  of  order 
on  the  basis  of  what  the  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  said  on  many  occasions,  that  these 
two  bodies  are  equal.  I  am  making  the 
point  of  order  to  restore  comity  and 
equality.  As  everyone  in  the  House  knows, 
if  I  were  a  lawyer,  I  would  not  be  up  here 
triring  to  make  this  point  today. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri what  rule  of  the  House  has  been 
violated. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  All  right,  we 
will  start  with  rule  XX.  I  will  take  it 
under  nile  XX,  which  provides — and  I 
can  read  the  English  language,  though 
I  cannot  give  you  a  legal  interpretation — 

Any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any 
House  bin  shall  be  subject  to  the  point  of 
order  that  it  shall  first  be  considered  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  if,  originating  in  the  House — 

Which  this  one  did  not^ 
It  would  be  subject  to  that  point — 

Then  they  give  a  proviso — 

That  a  motion  to  disagree  with  the  amend- 
ments— 

And  there  is  no  motion  to  distigree. 
The  motion  in  the  resolution  is  to  agree 
with  the  amendment,  not  to  disagree 
with  it.  I  think  at  that  point  someone 
slipped  up.  I  said  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but 
I  think  I  can  read  the  English  language, 
and  I  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the 
intention  was.  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  what  the  Intentions  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  were.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  give  this  matter 
consideration.  We  are  voting  now  upon 
a  principle  and  not  upon  some  si>eclfic 
bill  that  has  never  been  considered,  in 
this  House  and  which  rule  XX  provides 
should  be  considered  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  Is  prepared 
to  rule.  The  Chair  has  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  point  of  order  raised  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  hsus  reported  out  a  spe- 
cial rule.  It  is  within  the  authority  of  the 
rules,  and  a  reporting  out  by  the  Rules 
Committee  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of 
the  House.  Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules 
the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  know  this  has  never  been  done,  but  I 
am  going  to  appeal  from  the  rule  of  the 
Chair  and  ask  for  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  appeal  of  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  request,  but  it  is  still 
within  my  heart. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  withdraws  his  request. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smith],  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield,  If  I  may,  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  take  these  2  or  3  minutes  to  supple- 
ment what  my  good  friend,  one  of  the 
finest  men  in  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  has  just  said. 
He  states  he  is  not  a  lawyer;  he  states 
he  Is  not  an  expert  on  the  rule*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  lawyer,  but  I  would 
not  say  I  am  an  expert  on  the  rules,  but 
I  do  happen  to  know  that  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  in  this  particular  matter  on 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man from  ItSissourl  is  a  correct  ruling. 
There  Is  no  question  that  under  the 


precedents  of  the  House  and  under  the 
practice  here,  this  type  of  thing  is  not 
a  violation  of  the  rules. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  rising 
is,  as  I  said,  to  augment  if  I  can  the  very 
strong  argument  that  was  made  by  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones].  I  think  he  hsis  rendered  a  venk, 
fine  service  here  in  raising  this  point  of 
order,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  he  was  gra- 
cious enough  not  to  insist  on  an  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chsdr  under  these 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us  have  been  very 
much  concerned  about  this  matter,  and 
the  rules  of  the  House  should  be  changed 
to  stop  this  practice.  On  several  occa- 
sions I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House — ^not  only 
with  the  present  leadership,  but  the  prior 
leadership  of  this  House.  For  some  reason 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  the  ap- 
proval of  the  present  leadership  or  of 
the  previous  leadership. 

The  honorable  and  able  gentleman  who 
preceded  me  in  this  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  felt  the  same 
way  that  I  feel  about  it,  and  the  same 
way  most  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
feel  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several 
years  I  have  had  a  resolution  before  the 
Rules  Committee  to  do  the  very  thing 
that  my  friend  from  Missouri  is  talking 
about.  My  present  resolution  In  this  Con- 
gress is  House  Resolution  441.  What 
would  that  resolution  do?  That  would 
simply  amend  the  rules  of  the  House  to 
say  that  if  extraneous  matter  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  was  put  on  In  the  other 
body.  If  that  was  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  in  this  body,  when  it  came  back  to 
this  body  it  would  still  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  about  it. 
I  am  so  happy  to  see  this  display  of  in- 
terest in  this  matter.  I  brought  this  ques- 
tion up  with  the  able  and  distinguished 
and  learned  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  when  he  was  before  the 
committee  for  this  rule.  He  agreed  with 
me  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
resolution  which  the  gentleman  offers 
will  have  widespread  approval  in  the 
House.  Why  could  not  all  of  the  chair- 
men of  all  of  the  standing  committees 
get  together  and  agree  to  boycott  and  to 
refuse  to  consider  any  bill  which  comes 
from  the  other  body  in  the  nature  of  a 
private  bill  to  which  is  attached  extrane- 
ous matter  and  Irrelevant  substance?  If 
we  would  do  that,  I  am  quite  sure  we 
would  bring  those  gentlemen — I  cannot 
say  "culprits"  because  that  might  be  un- 
parliamentary— to  book.  I  would  be  will- 
ing to  join  in  such  a  boycott. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  response  to  the  able 
gentleman  from  New  York,  permit  me  to 
say  that  sounds  very  good  to  me,  but  It 
would  not  be  necessary  If  the  rules  of 
the  House  were  amended  as  I  propose  to 
do  under  this  resolution. 

In  the  meantime,  I  can  think  of  no 
better  argument  or  vehicle  to  force  the 
change  In  the  rules  of  the  House  than 
for  the  gentleman  to  organize  his  boy- 
cott. Then  I  am  sure  we  would  get  action. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from^  Florida  yielding  to 
me.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
raised  this  question  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  hope,  when  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee meets  again  next  year,  because  we 
do  not  propose  to  meet  any  more  this 
year,  that  my  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee will  see  fit  to  report  this  resolution, 
and  I  hope  the  leadership  will  encourage 
it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wish  to  commend  both 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  and  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  CoLMER]  for  the  position  they 
have  taken  on  the  subject  of  imgermane 
subject  matter  being  attached  to  bills 
the  House  sends  to  the  other  body. 

Many,  many  times  over  the  years  I 
have  asked  the  question,  when  a  bill 
came  back  to  the  Hou.se  from  the  Senate 
and  was  being  considered  on  an  expe- 
dited basis,  whether  all  the  amendments 
were  germane. 

I  hcfpe.  with  the  gentlemen  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri,  that  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress  will  take  prompt  steps 
to  amend  the  rules  to  stop  such  proce- 
dure as  this  today  whereby  important 
legislation  has  been  attached  to  a  small 
private  bill  dealing  with  a  totally  differ- 
ent subject. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  regret- 
table that  this  rule  is  before  this  body 
today.  It  should  not  have  been  necessary 
to  bring  a  bill  of  this  kind,  with  this  kind 
of  an  amendment  to  a  little  bill  that  has 
really  no  significance  except  to  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  l)efore  this  House. 

Members  of  Congress  will  recall  that 
not  so  long  ago  by  a  substantial  majority 
the  House  passed  a  bill  which  would  have 
cured  practically  all  of  the  so-called  dis- 
crimination that  arises  under  the  so- 
called  one-man,  one-vote  rule  of  this 
alleged  Supreme  Court  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  you  how  far  off 
some  of  the  young  mischievous  and  un- 
informed Members  of  the  other  body  may 
have  been  when  they  made  their  argu- 
ment against  the  bill  that  we  sent  and  in 
conference  were  able  to  sustain  their 
point,  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  atten- 
tion what  has  happened  in  Florida. 

In  1960  the  population  of  Florida  was 
4,951,000  people.  We  were  entitled  to  12 
seats  in  the  Congress.  That  is  8  years  ago. 
Today  a  very  conservative  estimate  of 
the  increase  in  the  population  of  Florida 
is  1.4  million  people.  On  the  basis  of  a 
congressional  seat  supposedly  having 
407,000  people  represented  nationwide, 
Florida  would  be  entitled  to  three  addi- 
tional seats.  However,  these  courts  or  the 
so-called  courts  have  ruled  that  you  must 
use  the  1960  census  of  population  in  re- 
distrlctlng  a  State.  In  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  today,  the  most  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  where  we  only 


had  414,000  in  1960,  today  we  have  679,- 
000  people.  If  that  is  a  one-man,  one- 
vote  rule,  then  I  will  put  in  with  you. 

Let  us  take  one  State  as  an  example. 
Of  course,  under  the  Constitution,  a 
State  that  has  a  majority  of  over  what 
one  congressional  seat  is  entitled  to 
percentagewise  is  entitled  to  two  seats. 
The  State  of  North  Dakota  has  632,000 
people  under  the  1960  census.  So  each 
congressional  Member  from  that  State, 
two  Members,  represents  316,000  people. 
Take  the  State  of  Montana.  They  have 
674,000  population.  Two  Members  from 
that  State  represent  337,000  people  each. 

So  this  one-man,  one-vote  rule  that  a 
lot  of  us  cry  about  sounds  fine,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  achieve  unless  that  group 
of  old  men  over  there  absolutely  want 
to  strike  down  the  Constitution  of  this 
United  States.  I  think  slowly  but  surely 
they  are  eroding  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Misaouri,  [Mr. 
JoMEs],  and  with  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer].  When  is  this 
House  going  to  take  a  position  that  they 
are  equal  to  the  other  body?  I  think  it  is 
about  time  we  did  it.  You  had  better 
wake  up  and  assert  the  rights  that  you 
in  this  House  are  entitled  to. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Smfth]  and  to  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  want  to  make  a  brief  statement  about 
what  this  rule  provides.  When  the  private 
bill  H.R.  2275  was  passed  by  this  body 
it  went  over  to  the  other  body  and  they 
adopted  it  but  with  an  amendment  which 
in  substance  provided  that  all  seats  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be 
filled  by  districts  and  not  making  any 
provision  or  allowance  for  electing  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  House  at  large.  When 
the  matter  came  back  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  a  point  of  order  was  made 
that  the  amendment  was  not  germane. 
It  then  went  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  received  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  others. 
At  the  request  of  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Rules 
Committee  considered  the  matter  and 
added  to  the  amendment  of  the  other 
body  an  additional  amendment  reading, 
"except  that  a  State  which  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  representative  and  which 
has  in  all  previous  elections  elected  Its 
representatives  at  large  may  elect  its  rep- 
resentatives at  large  to  the  91st  Con- 
gress." 

This  rule,  if  adopted,  would  make  in 
order  the  amendment  of  the  other  body 
to  which  was  added  the  amendment 
which  I  Just  read  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  understand  It  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  will  perhaps  amplify  the  mat- 
ter further.  The  States  of  New  Mexico 
and  Hawaii  have  heretofore  chosen  their 
elected  Representatives  in  this  House 
at  large.  They  wish  to  continue  to  follow 
that  practice.  The  Rules  Committee 
amendment  allows  them  to  do  so  only  in 
the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consmne  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  CellerI. 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dig- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Pepper]  very  succinctly  indicates  the  im- 
port of  this  bill. 

It  is  a  rather  simple  immigration  bill 
to  which  the  other  body  has  attached 
permanent  legislation  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  no  relevancy  to  the  private 
immigration  bill  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  that  was 
appended  to  the  private  immigration  bill, 
in  essence,  provides  that  there  can  be  no 
election  of  a  Representative  at  large. 
Each  Representative  must  come  from  a 
separate,  individual  district.  Unless  that 
provision  is  adopted,  there  may  be  un- 
fortunate effects  upon  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. It  might  be  very  difBcult  for  the 
present  sitting  Members  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  to  be  reelected.  At  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  Members  from  the  great 
State  of  Indiana,  it  was  thought  that 
we  should  prohibit  election  of  Members 
at  large. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  discovered 
that  if  we  have  a  policy  provision  pro- 
hibiting election  of  Representatives  at 
large,  then  we  would  militate  against  the 
situation  that  exists  in  the  States  of 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico.  Ever  since  they 
have  been  States,  they  have  elected  their 
Representatives  at  large.  Therefore,  it 
was  thought  proper  to  make  an  excep- 
tion, and  that  exception  is  made  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment.  For  the  91st  Congress — for 
one  subsequent  Congress  only — in  those 
two  States  there  may  continue  to  be  the 
election  of  Representatives  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  that  exception 
only  applies  to  those  two  States  and  only 
applies  to  the  91st  Congress. 

It  might  be  said  that  there  should  be 
no  exception  that  in  the  91st  Congress 
the  Representatives  from  New  Mexico 
and  Hawaii  may  continue  to  be  elected 
at  large.  But,  it  is  my  opinion  that  those 
two  States  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  their  house  in  order  so  that 
they  may  be  prepared. 

It  is  a  cataclysmic  change  because  they 
have  never  elected  from  Individual  dis- 
tricts, and  to  smooth  out  the  rough  sur- 
faces, as  it  were,  we  thought  it  well  to 
make  that  accommodation  just  for  that 
one  Congress  for  the  two  States  of  Ha- 
waii and  New  Mexico.  That  is  about  all 
this  bill  does.  And  I  do  hope  that  this 
small,  immigration  bill  as  amended  by 
the  Senate,  and  as  amended  now  by  the 
House,  will  prevail.  If  it  prevails,  there 
will  be  no  more  elections  of  Representa- 
tives at  large  forever,  but  that  there  shall 
be  an  exception  with  reference  to  the 
two  States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii 
for  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Smith],  and  I  thank  him  for  allowing 
me  to  consume  so  much  of  my  time  in 
the  first  instance. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  con- 
cur in  all  the  remarks  that  have  been 
made  about  germaneness  on  Information 
added  to  oiu-  bills  by  the  other  body.  The 
Members  recall,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  stated,  we  have  been  trying 
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to  get  this  rule  changed  for  some  period 
of  time,  but  we  have  not  had  the  votes. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  what  we  have 
to  do  is  to  make  it  in  order  as  a  point 
of  order  against  any  language  which  is 
not  germane,  then  add  to  it  the  same 
thing  we  do  imder  suspension  of  the 
rules:  if  two-thirds  of  the  Members  pres- 
ent vote  for  its  consideration,  go  ahead 
and  consider  it,  and  the  House  could  go 
ahead  and  work  its  will,  and  it  would  be 
very  simple  to  do  it  that  way.  Maybe 
some  day  we  will  be  able  to  work  it  out. 

In  this  bill,  it  is  a  little  bit  compli- 
cated, and  I  believe  it  has  been  all  ex- 
plained, and  I  hate  to  reiterate,  but  let 
me  put  it  in  this  way,  if  I  may: 

The  resolution  before  us.  House  Reso- 
lution 985,  is  the  only  item  that  we  are 
voting  upon.  At  the  end  of  the  hours 
time,  when  the  vote  is  made  on  that 
particular  measure,  it  will  conclude  the 
issue  one  way  or  the  other.  In  other 
words,  we  are  not  providing  a  rule  to  go 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
for  the  discussion  of  H.R.  2275. 

Now,  as  the  bill  first  started,  I  believe  It 
was  H.R.  2508,  and  we  passed  that  many 
months  ago  in  the  House.  I  believe  in 
that  particular  bill,  or  in  the  conference 
report,  we  provided  exceptions  for  the 
91st  and  92d  Congresses  for  the  two 
States  involved,  and  it  came  back  here, 
and  when  we  first  decided  to  take  up  the 
conference  report  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion very  hiu-riedly  it  might  cause 
some  States  to  run  at  large,  and  we  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  it  go  back  to 
conference,  which  was  granted.  I  believe 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  have  been  in  possibly  eight 
different  sessions  trying  to  work  out  that 
particular  bill  without  avail.  And  we 
passed  a  good  one  here  in  the  House 
when  we  accepted  the  conference  report, 
and  it  was  not  accepted  in  the  other 
body. 

Then  they  did  take  this  private  bill 
and  added  on  the  language.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  private  bill  will  prohibit 
any  State  from  nmnlng  at  large  in  any 
future  elections.  While  we  did  pass  a  bill 
that  permitted  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico 
to  nm  at  large  for  the  next  two  session^, 
the  91st  and  92d  Congresses,  we  are  in 
the  90th  Congress;  that  was  the  pre- 
vious action  taken  by  the  House  because 
those  two  States  have  always  nm  at 
large.  As  it  came  back  here  with  the 
Senate  amendment,  it  would  prohibit 
those  States  nmnlng  at  large  next  year. 

Now,  I  took  the  position — and  I  am 
taking  the  position  here  and  now — that 
this  would  be  unfair  for  this  body  to  do 
that,  because  I  believe  that  the  papers 
will  be  taken  out  in  many  States  2 
months  from  next  Monday,  and  in  those 
two  States  that  have  never  had  districts, 
to  require  the  the  Governors  call  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature  to  count 
up  the  population  and  figure  it  up,  and 
draw  districts  in  the  next  2  months  be- 
fore they  take  their  papers  out,  and  then 
have  all  the  voters  go  before  the  regis- 
trar of  voters,  I  just  believe  that  is  \m- 
fair. 

So  I  take  the  position  with  the  Mem- 
bers from  those  two  States,  let  them 
run  at  large  for  the  91st  Congress,  then 
they  should  go  ahead  and  redistrlct  for 


the    92d    Congress.    They    said    they 
thought  that  that  was  fair. 

The  reason  I  make  that  statement  is 
simply  that  California  is  in  a  somewhat 
similar  situation.  The  State  legislature 
is  now  in  special  session  to  redistrlct,  by 
Supreme  Court  order,  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia as  to  our  38  districts. 

The  California  Senate  passed  a  bill. 
The  assembly  passed  a  bill.  They  went 
to  conference  and  they  agreed  on  a  con- 
ference report.  The  senate  passed  it. 
When  I  say  senate  here,  I  am  talking 
about  the  senate  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. They  passed  the  conference  re- 
port. The  assembly  did  not  pass  it.  It 
has  not  passed  it  yet.  December  7  is  the 
last  date  in  California  that  they  have.  If 
the  bill  is  not  passed  in  the  legislature  by 
that  date,  the  Supreme  Court  htis  stated 
in  their  order  that  they  will  redistrlct. 

If  the  legislautre  cannot  do  it,  then  It 
might  be  a  question  of  the  Supreme 
Court  not  being  able  to  do  it  either.  We 
will  be  taking  out  papers  in  a  couple  of 
months.  If  the  38  Representatives  in 
California  have  to  run  at  large,  it  could 
be  disastrous  to  the  State. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  hope  that  your  legisla- 
ture goes  ahead  and  redistricts  because 
if  you  allow  these  courts  to  do  it  as  they 
did  in  Florida,  where  some  of  us  are  un- 
able to  find  out  where  the  district  starts 
and  stops  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  some 
of  the  lines  that  they  drew  in  the  marble 
halls  down  in  Miami  run  right  down 
citrus  row — and  you  may  find  yourselves 
in  the  same  position. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  California  delegation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  joins  in  your  hope.  We 
hope  it  will  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  problem  you  have  in  California  and 
perhaps  in  other  large  States  where  the 
State  is  under  compulsion  of  an  order 
of  the  State  court  or  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to 
redistrlct  presents  a  far  more  diflBcult 
problem  with  regard  to  establishing  dis- 
tricts from  which  Representatives  should 
run  than  the  situation  that  exists  in  the 
States  of  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii  where 
they  have  only  two  districts  which  would 
have  to  be  established  by  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

It  seems  to  me  further  that  if  this 
resolution  is  going  to  be  meaningful  with 
regard  to  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple, in  the  91st  Congress,  it  should 
apply  to  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  as  well. 
Under  the  exception  which  is  author- 
ized in  the  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  we  are  depriving  the  people  of 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  of  that  right 
to  one-man,  one-vote.  I  do  not  see  why 
we  have  any  right  to  do  that.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  oppose 
this  resolution  (H.  Res.  985)  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  that  we  vote  down 
the  previous  question  in  order  that  we 
may  observe  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple in  all  of  the  50  States. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  The  gentle- 
man is  certainly  entitled  to  his  opinion. 
He  may  oppose  it  if  he  wishes.  I  just 
happen  to  believe  that  if  I  had  to  divide 
up  the  several  islands  In  Hawaii  in  the 
next  3  or  4  weeks  in  order  to  get  them 
into  two  districts  so  that  the  registrar  of 
voters  could  enter  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  voters  smd  the  candidates, 
I  think  it  is  pretty  apparent  I  would  not 
be  able  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  mind  extending  it  if  it  could 
be  by  the  91st  Congress  and  then  you 
will  have  them  be  divided  up  like  every- 
body else  would  have  to  do  under  West- 
bury  versus  Sanders  and  we  would  all  be 
within  the  5 -percent  provision  at  that 
time  and  we  will  have  a  1970  census. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida  is  talking 
about  Florida.  We  have  had  41/2  million 
people  since  the  1960  census  in  California, 
and  we  are  redistrictmg  the  legislature 
today  on  a  1960  census.  That  is  pretty 
unfair,  I  think,  this  procedure  to  make 
these  two  States  redistrlct  in  the  next 
few  weeks  so  that  they  can  run  in  June 
m  the  primary.  I  think  that  is  unfair. 
That  is  why  I  am  supporting  the  rule. 

The  question  will  be,  as  I  understand 
it.  on  the  previous  question.  In  other 
words,  objection  would  probably  be  made 
on  the  previous  question,  and  that  will 
be  where  the  vote  will  come,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  985,  will  be  adopted.  Then  if 
that  is  done,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  that. 
If  it  is  passed,  it  will  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
2275,  with  a  Senate  amendment  prohibit- 
ing at-large  elections,  with  our  excep- 
tion in  the  House,  that  the  two  States — 
and  they  are  not  named  as  the  two 
States — but  it  is  those  States  and  it 
means  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii.  They 
can  still  nm  at  large  in  the  election  for 
the  91st  Congress,  which  is  next  year, 
1968. 

I  am  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfornia.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Is  the  gentle- 
man familiar  with  rule  XX,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Any  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  any 
House  bill  shall  be  subject  to  the  point  01 
order  that  It  shall  first  be  considered  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  If,  originating  In  the  House, 
It  would  be  subject  to  that  point — 

Does  not  your  resolution  provide  that 
the  bill  in  question  would  be  passed  with- 
out the  merits  of  the  amendment  ever 
having  been  discussed  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  As  I  stated, 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman's  position. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  rule  on 
this  question,  because  this  is  a  tough 
situation.  I  think  we  may  be  violating 
the  rules,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  go 
along  with  the  gentleman  in  an  effort 
to  get  it  changed  so  that  this  practice  can 
be  stopped  in  the  future. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  started  following  these 
rules  rather  than  violating  them.  For 
that  reason,  when  they  ask  for  a  vote,  I 
will  make  a  point  of  order  on  rule  XX, 
which  states  that  this  amendment  shall 
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be  considered  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  that  Isjexactly  what  the  rule 
states. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
rfentlemtin  sield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  his  state- 
ment, and  I  join  with  him  in  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch] 
Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  since 
April  28,  1967,  when  this  entire  question 
was  before  us,  we  have  traveled  a  rough 
and  rocky  road,  many  times  traveling 
the  same  road  four,  five,  six,  and  seven 
times.  I  presimie  that,  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  if  the  old  adage  is  an  apt  one, 
it  Is  apt  in  this  case:  The  moimtaln  really 
has  labored  and  brought  forth  a  mouse — 
if  that. 

I  am  sure  it  is  a  condition  not  to  be 
desired  to  have  an  election  at  large  for 
Members  of  Congress  from  any  State 
entitled  to  more  than  one  Representative. 
It  is  regrettable,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
was  an  exception  existing  in  the  law 
which  exempted  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii 
from  the  fundamental  principle  that  no 
State  should  elect  its  Members  at  large. 
At  the  earliest  opportunity,  after  this 
legislation  was  introduced,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  definitely 
prohibited  elections  at  large.  I  regret 
that  that  amendment  was  defeated  in 
the  subcommittee.  It  was  defeated  in  the 
full  committee.  And  it  was  defeated  by 
way  of  a  motion  to  recommit  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  the  legis- 
lation was  before  us. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  legislation 
that  first  came  to  the  House  was  reason- 
ably good  legislation.  When  it  went  to 
the  other  body  it  was  reasonably  good 
legislation.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
changes  made  there  did  not  improve 
that  legislation.  So  we  went  to  a  confer- 
ence committee  and  we  came  to  agree- 
ment. The  agreement  in  conference  was 
an  excellent  agreement.  But  there  was 
one  minor  error  made,  and  the  report 
was  sent  back  to  conference,  and  therein 
began  our  major  troubles.  We  made  little 
or  no  progress  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  do  not 
want  to  give  additional  and  further  sup- 
port to  the  criticism  of  the  procedure  of 
the  other  body  which  has  been  described 
and  properly  criticized  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones],  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
MER],  and  by  two  or  three  other  Mem- 
bers in  the  House,  including  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  [Mr. 
Smith]. 

I  do  hope  that  the  House— the  Mem- 
bers thereof  and  the  leaders  thereof— 
consider  the  necessity  for  amending  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  that  we  will  not  be 
faced  with  this  condition  year  after  year. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  Con- 
gressman MacGregor,  who  served  on  the 
subcommittee  that  considered  this  legis- 


lation, on  the  full  committee,  and  who 
participated  in  each  conference,  will  have 
further  material  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  i  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  Missouri  for  one  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  position  that  if  the  two 
bodies  are  supposedly  equal  legislatively, 
and  the  one  can  add  nongermane  amend- 
ments and  the  other  not,  then  this  tends 
to  destroy  the  equality? 

Mr.  Mcculloch,  it  tends  to  destroy 
it.  Of  course,  we  remain  masters  of  our 
fate  If  we  are  of  a  mind  to  be. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  froni 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregor]. 

Mr.  MacGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
many  times  have  each  of  us  in  this  body 
uttered  the  words:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  self-evident,  all  men  are  created 
equal"?  Today  we  are  being  asked  to 
amend  that  declaration  so  that  it  will 
read:  "I  believe  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  except  those  residing  in  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico,  and  with  respect  to 
them  I  believe  they  are  created  more 
equal,"  or,  if  you  will,  "less  equal  than 
those  residing  in  the  other  48  States." 

How  many  in  this  body  have  recited 
with  pride,  as  I  have,  the  final  words 
of  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  tE^  Flag 
of  the  United  States:  "with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all"?  Today  we  are  being 
asked  to  amend  that  to  read:  "with  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  almost  all"  of  the 
American  people. 

How  many  have  subscribed  to  the  con- 
cept of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  for 
all  American  citizens?  Today  we  are  be- 
ing asked  to  say  we  believe  in  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  except  for  those 
people  living  in  New  Mexico  and  Hawaii, 
and  with  respect  to  them  we  believe  that 
the  protection  ought  to  be  more  equal, 
or  less  equal,  than  for  those  residing  in 
the  other  48  States. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MACGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  me  1  additional  minute,  because 
I  have  only  4  minutes  and  I  believe 
what  I  have  to  say  will  take  all  of  that 
time. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  guarantee  I  will  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  not 
true  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
is  addressing  the  House,  has  been  a  con- 
feree and  on  two  distinct  occasions.  In 
two  conference  reports  approved  the  very 
exceptions  he  is  inveighing  against  now, 
the  exceptions  for  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  No.  The  gentleman 
knows  I  did  not  sign  the  conference  re- 
port. That  was  debated  October  26  In 
this  body,  and  I  made  the  motion  to  re- 
commit the  conference  report  so  as  to 
provide,  in  part,  for  a  ban  on  at-large 
elections  in  the  interim  period  before  the 
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1970  census.  The  ban  would  have  been 
appUcable  to  aU  50  States,  applicable  to 
all  200  million  Americans. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  not  the 
House  twice  adopt  the  exceptions  to  New 
Mexico  and  HawaU,  the  House,  itself? 
It  adopted  those  exceptions  for  New 
Mexico  and  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Just  because  a  bat- 
ter swings  with  futUity  at  two  bad 
pitches,  I  would  hope  he  would  not  swine 
at  a  third  one. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Hawaii 
said  in  the  other  body,  why  should  we 
enact  a  ban  on  at-large  elections  appli- 
cable  to  48  States,  and  not  to  all  so? 
Why  should  at-large  elections  be  per- 
mitted in  only  two  States  of  the  Union 
and  not  in  the  other  48? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  leading  national  news- 
paper editorialized  on  November  22  In 
a  very  telling  way  by  asking  the  question- 
"Why  should  the  House  leave  Itself  in 
this  curious  predicament?"  Members  of 
the  House  themselves  understand  the 
value  of  individual  representation  in 
America's  self-governing  society,  yet 
some  in  the  House  are  insisting  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate-passed  bill  so 
as  to  exempt  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico. 

Then  this  newspaper,  which  I  normally 
do  not  agree  with,  but  which  I  must  say 
has  spoken  very  wisely  In  this  editorial, 
said  as  follows : 

The  proposed  exemption  of  the  two  states 
la  merely  a  political  gimmick.  The  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  House  hopes  to  keep 
all  four  of  these  seats  in  the  Democratic 
column  If  the  elections  are  at  large.  Division 
of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  Into  districts 
might  enable  the  Republicans  to  pick  up  one 
seat  in  each  state.  The  tall  of  partisan  ad- 
vantage is  thus  seeking  to  wag  the  dog  of 
principle. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  May  I  now  be 
yielded  the  2  additional  minutes  prom- 
ised me? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  10 
minutes  left  only.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  does  not  have  time,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Perhaps  each  side 

could  yield  me  1  minute. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

This  editorial  concludes  as  follows: 

In  our  view,  the  election  of  Representatives 
from  districts  is  sound  In  both  principle  and 
practice. 

If  the  House  wants  a  rule  forbidding  at- 
large  elections,  let  It  be  general  In  Its  appli- 
cation. The  elimination  of  congressional  dis- 
trict lines  or  failure  to  create  districts  out  of 
partisan  motives  is  a  particularly  offensive 
form  of  gerrymandering  which  should  not 
be  tolerated,  much  less  written  Into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statements  were  made 
earlier  today  that  we  cannot  expect  poor 
little  Hawaii  to  call  its  legislature  into 
special  session  so  as  to  draw  a  line  divid- 
ing the  State  into  two  equi-populous 
parts.  Let  us  see  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Hawaii  said  on  that 
point  In  the  other  body.  I  will  quote  from 
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tjve  Congressional  Record,  volume  113, 
part  23,  page  31707. 

j4r.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gentle- 
man is  speaking  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  the  House  when  he  makes  reference 
to  what  was  said  in  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  point  of  order  is 
well  taken.  Without  objection,  the 
gentleman  will  proceed  in  order. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  share  with  you  the  wise 
words  spoken  recently  by  a  very  fine  and 
knowledgeable  gentleman  who  comes  to 
us  from  part  way  across  the  Pacific 
Ocean: 

Hawaii,  then,  does  not  require  a  tran- 
sition period  provided  by  the  conference 
bill.  Having  already  gone  to  court,  and, 
under  court  order,  having  reapportioned 
the  legislature,  HawaU  Is  now  prepared  to 
proceed  to  Implement  the  Wesberry  ruling 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  draw  congres- 
sional district  lines.  And  this  can  be  done 
when  the  State  legislature  meets  for  Its  1968 
session  next  February. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  arguments  made 
in  this  body  on  a  wholly  erroneous  factual 
basis  that  a  particular  legislature  must 
be  called  Into  special  session  when  in 
fact  that  legislature  will  be  meeting  in 
regular  session  just  a  little  more  than 
two  months  from  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  4  piinutes  to  the  distinguished 
minority  lesider  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  we  vote  rather  shortly  on  the  pre- 
vious question,  we  will  in  effect  be  voting 
on  three  Issues,  two  of  which  are  par- 
liamentary and  one  of  which  goes  to  the 
merits.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  roll- 
call  on  the  previous  question.  Today  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish  the  wrong  ob- 
jective in  part  by  the  wrong  i>arliamen- 
tary  method. 

I  happen  to  agree  very  strongly  with 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr^ 
Colmer]  that  this  body  ought  to  tsike 
action  to  amend  its  rules  so  that  we  can 
preclude  in  the  future  nongermane 
amendments  added  in  the  other  body 
coming  back  to  this  body  where  by  one 
means  or  another  we  are  forestalled 
from  acting  in  the  regular  way  on  the 
merits  of  the  amendment.  I  will  strongly 
support  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
in  a  rule  that  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  to  achieve  that  commendable 
purpose  that  he  set  forth  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

I  am  also  in  sympathy  with  the  frus- 
tration that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Jones]  showed  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  hope  that  we  can 
take  care  of  the  situation  in  one  "fell 
swoop"  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
January  by  the  approval  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  recommended  by  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Col- 
mer]. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  faced  with  a  single  practical  situa- 
tion. We  have  before  us  a  relatively  minor 
bill  involving  one  individual  to  which  the 
other  body  has  attached  broad  legislation 


affecting  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
200  million  people.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  Is  an  excellent  example  of  com- 
pletely nongermane  legislation  being 
added  to  a  bill  from  this  body  by  the 
other  body.  I  hope  and  trust  that  we 
preclude  and  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing in  the  second  session  of  this  Congress. 

The  second  point  is  that  by  this  special 
rule  the  minority  on  this  occasion  are 
prevented  from  the  traditional  right  of  a 
motion  to  recommit.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  that  is  something  that 
Is  always  available  to  the  minority.  It  Is 
avEdlable  to  us  when  we  are  the  minority 
and  it  Is  available  to  the  other  side  when 
they  may  be  the  minority.  But  by  this 
very  special  rule  that  traditional  right  Is 
taken  from  the  minority  unless  we  fight 
the  previous  question.  By  the  effort  to  de- 
feat the  previous  question,  indirectly  we 
can  keep  the  motion  to  recommit,  al- 
though it  Is  difQcult  to  explain  and  It  is 
not  a  direct  vote  on  the  issue.  What  you 
are  doing  If  you  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion Is  to  open  up  the  rule  and  strike  from 
the  rule  the  specisd  exception  that  per- 
mits at-large  elections  in  New  Mexico 
and  Hawaii. 

For  those  two  parliamentary  reasons, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  should  de- 
feat the  previous  question. 

Then  we  come  to  the  issue  on  the 
merits.  I  cannot  improve  on  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio,  the 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  McCul- 
loch], or  the  arguments  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor]. I  only  add  this  final  comment. 
If  we  believe  elections  at  large  are 
wrong,  then  we  should  not  have  any  ex- 
ceptions. I  happen  to  feel  that  at-large 
elections  are  completely  the  wrong  way 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  this  body. 
I  hope  and  trust  that  we  do  not  luider- 
mine  sound  principle  by  the  two  excep- 
tions provided  In  this  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Denney]. 

Mr.  DENNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
take  only  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
But,  permit  me  to  illustrate  to  you  Just 
what  we  are  getting  into  If  we  adopt 
this  rule.  I  oppose  the  adoption  of  this 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Just  last  Wednesday  a 
three-judge  panel  ruled  that  the  State 
of  Nebraska  was  not  properly  districted 
and  that  the  legislature  must  redlstrict 
the  State  of  Nebraska  prior  to  March  15, 
or  the  three  representatives  of  that  great 
State  would  have  to  run  at  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  rule  it  pro- 
vides, in  conjunction  with  the  amend- 
ment from  the  other  body,  that  only  the 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  can 
run  at  large  for  the  91st  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  assiune  that  the 
State  Legislature  of  Nebraska  could  not 
agree  upon  new  boundary  lines  by  March 
15.  This  bill  says  that  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska Representatives  cannot  run  at 
large,  and  the  Federal  courts  have  ruled 
that  we  must  run  at  large.  We  are  at  an 
Impasse.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  mud- 
dy the  water  any  more. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
this  rule  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  3^eld  3 


minutes  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jacobs]. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  there  is  very  much 
disagreement  with  the  need  for  a  law 
to  prohibit  at-large  elections,  generally, 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  cases  where  the  Fed- 
eral court  has  found  a  districting  stat- 
ute unconstitutional,  the  Federal  court 
Is  without  power  to  draw  district  lines, 
unless  in  that  State  a  constitutional  or 
statutory  provision  exists  requiring 
Members  of  Congress  to  run  by  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  some  States — I  be- 
lieve Maryland  is  one — such  a  provision 
does  exist  and,  therefore,  the  Federal 
court  has  drawn  the  lines. 

If  this  bill  should  become  law,  then 
In  «uiy  State  whose  districts  are  declared 
unconstitutional  a  court  could  draw  dis- 
trict lines  and  true  up  those  districts 
that  they  deemed  to  be  imconstitutional. 

With  respect  to  the  exception  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  has  brought 
forward  in  this  rule  for  the  States  of 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith] 
for  a  very  excellent  and  a  very  practical 
statement  of  the  problem. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  law 
is  that  when  a  great  change  is  brought 
about  by  a  judicial  or  legislative  deci- 
sion, the  Implementation  should  pro- 
ceed with  all  deliberate  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
for  example,  three  legislatures  as  I  un- 
derstand it  have  failed  to  reach  agree- 
ment upon  the  reapportionment  of 
themselves. 

The  inablUty  of  those  resulted  In  legis- 
lature to  reach  s^reement  has  the  Su- 
preme Court's  order  of  a  constitutional 
convention  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  reapportioning  the  legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Smith! 
is  precisely  correct.  I  say  this  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  delegation  which 
faces  the  very  serious  threat  of  running 
at  large,  something  which  we  have  never 
done  before  tn  Indiana,  and  something 
which  in  my  opinion  would  produce  ut- 
ter chaos  in  my  home  State,  just  as  re- 
quiring sudden  districting  for  an  elec- 
tion less  than  a  year  from  now,  would 
cause  chaos  in  the  States  of  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  so  late  in  this  ses- 
sion I  would  hope  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion would  be  ordered;  that  the  rule  will 
be  adopted  and  that  the  Congress  will 
proceed  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  avoid 
chaos  both  in  my  own  State  of  Indiana 
and  In  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico,  as  well. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  Just 
say  a  few  words  In  response  to  what  has 
been  said  by  others. 

In  the  first  place,  were  the  Senate 
amendments  not  adopted  and  not  to  be- 
come law,  we  do  not  know  how  many 
States  in  the  Union  would,  either  by  the 
action  of  their  courts  or  their  legislatures, 
have  to  have  elections  of  House  Mem- 
bers-at-Large.  So  we  might,  by  the  de- 
feat of  this  amendment,  be  augmenting 
the  difficulty  rather  than  diminishing  It. 
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Second,  I  am  informed  that,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Mexico 
to  district  the  State  for  the  election  of 
Members  of  the  House  it  is  responsible 
for  the  at-large  elections  of  Members 
from  that  State. 

Now.  we  are  simply,  for  one  Congress, 
the  91st,  not  intervening  in  that  situa- 
tion because  we  have  learned  of  what 
has  been  done  by  the  Legislature  of  that 
State. 

In  respect  to  Hawaii,  I  am  informed 
that  the  one  Member  of  the  State,  of 
course,  was  elected  at  large,  and  then 
when  they  provided  for  an  additional 
Member  it  was  provided  that  that  Mem- 
ber should  be  elected  at  large.  That  was 
an  act  of  Congress  that  permitted  that. 
That  law  has  never  been  changed. 

All  we  are  saying  by  this  rule  we  are 
proposing  to  the  House  is  that  we  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment  that  prohibits 
at-large  elections  in  the  future  for  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  except  in  these  two 
States  where,  due  to  peculiar  conditions 
of  law.  or  the  actions  of  their  courts,  or 
the  provisions  of  their  statutes  or  consti- 
tutions, they  have  in  all  the  previous 
time  been  electing  their  Members  at 
large  and  they  may  do  so  only  in  the  91st 
Congress.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  imfair 
or  unreasonable  to  allow  those  two 
States  one  more  Congress  to  put  their 
houses  in  order,  that  is.  to  elect  their 
House  Members  by  districts,  as  other 
States  will  have  to  do,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 
I  move  the  previous  question. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  a  vote 
on  this  resolution,  and  I  make  the  point 
of  order  based  entirely  on  rule  XX.  which 
says  that  any  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  any  House  bill  shall  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  that  it  shall  first  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  If  it 
originated  in  the  House  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  that  point  of  order.  I  believe  there 
Is  no  question  about  It  being  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  should  it  originate  here 
in  this  House.  Until  that  issue  is  debated 
In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  I  believe  that  we 
are  violating  rule  XX  of  the  House  rules 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Chair  has  previously  ruled  on 
the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  gentle- 
man, and  the  matter  Is  one  that  is  now 
before  the  House  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  the  will  of  the  House 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated  and 
now  stated,  the  Chair  overrules  the  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Respectfully 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker 
can  the  Chair  tell  me  imder  what  au- 
thority the  House  can  consider  this  in 
the  House  rather  than  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  in  view  of  rule  XX  which  says  it 
shall  first  be  considered  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
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that  the  House  can  change  Its  rules  at 
any  time  upon  a  resolution  that  Is  prop- 
erly before  the  House  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  The  present  reso- 
lution has  been  put  before  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  within  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
therefore  the  matter  presents  itself  for 
the  will  of  the  House. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  reason  I  am  making  this  is  that 
I  want  to  get  some  record  on  this  for 
this  reason:  The  Chair  has  said  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  make  a  reso- 
lution which  has  not  been  adopted  by  the 
House  which  simimarlly  amends  the 
Rules  of  the  House  which  the  Members  of 
the  House  are  supposed  to  rely  upon. 
This  rule  has  not  been  adopted  as  yet 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  re- 
ported the  rule  under  consideration 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  it  has 
never  been  voted  upon. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  we  are  about  to  approach  that  mat- 
ter now. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  And  I  am 
challenging  that,  and  the  point  of  order 
is  made  that  we  cannot  vote  on  that  be- 
cause it  says  in  rule  XX  that  this  first 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  be 
any  more  specific  or  clear  in  responding 
to  the  point  of  order  or  in  answering  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  matter  is  properly  before  the 
House  and  it  is  a  matter  on  which  the 
House  may  express  Its  will. 

The  question  is  on  ordering  the  previ- 
ous question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  202,  nays  179,  answered 
"present"  4,  not  voting  47,  as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  4141 
YEAS— 202 


Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

0«tty8 

Otalmo 

Glbbonfi 

OUbert 

Oonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Orlfflths 

Hagan 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

HawUna 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

HelstosU 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Hull 

Ichord 

Irwln 

Jacobs 

Jamian 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kyros 

Landriun 

Latta 


Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

Madden 

Mahon 

Meeds 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex, 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

Nix 

O'Hara,  HI. 

C'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Ret  us 

NATS— 179 


lUiodes,  Pa 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Oolo 

Rogers,  Pia. 

Ronan 

Rooney.  N.T 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Slsk 

SUck 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Nj. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

tniman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Watkina 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

WlUls 

Wolff 

Wright 

Yates 

Zablockl 

Zlon 
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Wylie 

Wyman 

Zwach 


Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 


Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  CUllf. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cabell 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 


Dow 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Fallon 
Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Priedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Qallflanakls 


Anderson,  m. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Battin 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrnes,  V/ls. 
Cahlll 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Culver 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

iMwards,  Ala. 
Erlenboni 
E^sch 

Esbleman 
Plndley 
Ford,  Gerald  B. 


Pulton,  Pa. 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Goodell 
Good  ling 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Horton 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Keith 
King,  N.Y. 
Kleppe 
Kupferman 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Latrd 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MacGregor 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Morse,  Maaa. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Retd.  ni. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 
Roblson 

Roth 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitener 


Frellnghuysen 

St.  Onge 

HaUeck 

Saylor 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Schweiker 

Hardy 

Schwengel 

Hebert 

Sikes 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Steed 

Hoemer 

Stephens 

Machen 

Stratton 

Mathias,  Md. 

Stubblefleld 

Matsunaga 

Udall 

Moss 

Williams.  Mlm 

Pool 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rees 

Wilson, 

Resnlck 

Charles  H. 

Roberts 

Young 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

WldnaU  Winn 

VfiggiDfi  Wyatt 

Williams,  Pa.      Wydler 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT" — 4 

Hungate  Poage  Walker 

O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING — 47 

Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Bates 

Bingham 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Carey 

Gorman 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Downing 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Plynt 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Fountain 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Matsunaga  for,  with  Mr.  O'Konskl 
against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Hungate 
against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Poage  against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen 
against. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Broomfield  against. 

Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  Mathias  of  Mary- 
land against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt 
against. 

Mr.  Moss  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  HaUeck  for,  with  Mr.  Schwengel 
against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Saylor 
against. 

Mr.  Rees  for,  with  Mr.  Schweiker  against. 

Mr.  Machen  for,  with  Mr.  Bates  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Dorn. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Hardy. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Slkes. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Pool. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  WllUam  D.  Ford. 

Mr.  WATTS,  Mr.  FISHER,  Mr.  RIV- 
ERS, and  Mr.  WATKINS  changed  their 
votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  AnnunzioI.  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  St.  Once].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Matsunaga].  If  he  had  been 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
4, 1966— Public  Law  89-491. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  Joint  Resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  flscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8629)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  4,  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-491)." 


INTERNAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1950 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  951  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  951 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  12601) 
to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  relating  to  the  registra- 
tion of  Communist  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bUl  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Anderson],  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  951  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
12601  to  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  relating  to  the  registration  of 


Communist  organizations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Due  to  certain  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  the  full  intent 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  has 
not  been  accomplished.  The  purpose  of 
HJl.  12601  is  to  amend  title  I  of  the  act 
to  furnish  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  with 
the  tools  to  better  facilitate  a  system  of 
public  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  Com- 
munist organizations  and  members  of 
Communist- action  organizations. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  administration  of  title  I 
by  the  inclusion  of  additional  provisions 
defining  the  meaning  of  "Communist- 
front"  organization.  It  would  enlarge  the 
Attorney  General's  register  of  Commu- 
nist organizations.  It  would  require  dis- 
closure of  Communist  organizations  us- 
ing the  mail,  or  any  facility  of  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce,  to  solicit  money  or 
property.  It  would  expedite  procedures 
for  registration  of  individual  Commu- 
nists. 

In  view  of  the  threat  to  the  security  of 
this  country  posed  by  the  world  Com- 
munist movement  and  the  U.S.  Com- 
munist Party,  effective  implementation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  Internal 
Security  Act  is  based  is  vital  to  the  na- 
tional interest.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  the  suioption  of  House  Resolution 
951  in  order  that  HJl.  12601  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  the  resolution  would 
make  in  order  under  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  debate  H.R.  12601,  which  would 
amend  the  Internal  Security  Act  with 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  that  act  that 
deal  with  registration  of  Communist 
organizations. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  that  is  be- 
fore us,  H.R.  12601,  affects  only  title  I 
of  the  Security  Act  of  1950.  That  act 
provided  for  the  compulsory  self-regis- 
tration of  Communist-action  and  Ccnn- 
munist-front  organizations,  and  also 
members  of  so-called  Communist-action 
organizations  as  they  are  defined  in  this 
act. 

Thereafter,  because  of  decisions  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court;  namely,  in  the 
Albertson  and  Proctor  cases  and  also  in 
the  case  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America  against  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  this 
title  of  the  Internal  Securities  Act  was 
rendered  largely  nugatory,  and  I  think 
that  perhaps  a  better  title  for  this  bill 
would  be  directed  toward  an  effort  to 
breathe  some  life  back  into  the  rather 
moribund  body  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Board. 

Most  of  us  frankly  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  that  group  of  five  men 
downtown  until  some  publicity  received 
rather  wide  general  attention  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  ago  that  a  26- 
year-old  individual,  who  was  distin- 
guished largely  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
married  a  favorite  secretary  of  the 
President,  had  suddenly  been  appointed 
to  this  particular  sinecure — ^because  that 
is  what  I  think  it  amounts  to.  a  5-year 
term  at  $26,000  a  year. 

When  we  got  to  checking  into  the  Sub- 
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verslve  Activities  Control  Board  a  little 
bit,  we  found  out  that  It  had  been  In 
existence  for  17  yekrs,  ever  since  1950.  It 
had  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coimtry 
something  like  $5  million  or  $5,100,000, 
which  is  Ignoring,  I  think,  all  of  the  very 
extensive  costs  of  litigation  that  were  in- 
curred by  the  Government  in  attempting 
to  validate  the  authority  of  the  Board. 
During  all  of  that  time  it  had  sought 
to  compel  the  registration  of  44  individ- 
ual Commimists,  and  I  think,  if  I  re- 
member correctly,  22  Communist-front 
organizations,  as  well  as  the  Cooununist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  and  It  had 
not  been  successful  in  compelling,  or  it 
had  not  succeeded  in  getting  anyone  to 
register,  either  the  organizations  or  the 
individuals.  So  after  17  years  and  all  of 
this  time  and  money,  the  Board  really 
had  not  accomplished  anything,  and  by 
these  particular  amendments  there  is  an 
effort,  I  suppose,  to  breathe  some  life 
into  that  organization. 

I  find  it  a  litUe  bit  difficult  myself, 
frankly,  to  understand  how  this  legisla- 
tion is  going  to  work,  because  if  I  read 
the  report  and  understood  the  testi- 
mony before  the  Rules  Committee  cor- 
rectly, it  Is  going  to  repeal  any  and  all 
penalties  that  are  contained  in  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  any  penal- 
ties that  would  otherwise  attach  to 
those  who  fail  to  register  or  to  those 
organizations  that  fail  to  register. 

So  if  we  cannot  pimish  the  organiza- 
tion apparently,  and  we  cannot  any 
longer  punish  the  individual  for  failing 
to  register,  I  am  not  sure  what  good  it 
is  going  to  do  to  have  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  compile  what  I 
guess  Is  called  the  public  register,  and 
after  a  petition  has  been  filed  by  the 
Attorney  General  before  the  Board,  and 
after  they  give  a  finding  in  a  quasi- 
judicial  hearing  that  a  particular  indi- 
vidual is  a  Communist  or  belongs  to  a 
Communist-front  organization,  then  he 
is  registered.  He  does  not  register  him- 
self. The  Attorney  General  registers 
him,  or  he  registers  the  organization, 
and  presumably  this  register  Is  then 
available  to  those  who  have  questions 
about  whether  or  not  a  particular  orga- 
nization is  indeed  a  Communist-action 
or  a  Communist-front  organization. 

One  of  the  justifications  set  forth  in 
the  report  is  that  there  is  some  disclo- 
sure advantage  to  protect  the  innocent 
and  the  imwary  from  belonging  to  or 
giving  money  or  donations  to  an  orga- 
nization, and  then  finding  out  it  is  ac- 
tually a  Communist  organization. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  with  this 
body  this  afternoon  If  I  did  not  say  I 
think  this  is  a  kind  of  makework  propo- 
sition. I  believe  as  much  as  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  that  there  is  still  a  Com- 
munist threat  to  this  country.  I  do  not 
subscribe  to  the  notion  that  in  the 
Soviet  Union  we  just  have  the  tradi- 
tional nation  state  imperialism  to  worry 
about.  I  think  there  is  a  Communist 
conspiracy  and  It  is  a  menace  and  a 
threat  to  this  coimtry. 

But  I  seriously  question  whether  this 
blU  is  going  to  do  very  much  to  immask 
the  Communist  threat  to  our  coimtry, 
whether  It  Is  going  to  do  very  much  good 
to  have  this,  I  think,  utterly  useless 
appendage  on  the  body  politic,  this  ves- 
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tiglal  organ  that  has  been  in  existence 
17  years  and  has  not  accomplished  any- 
thing that  I  can  see,  or  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  worth  the  time  and  the 
money  to  bring  It  Into  being. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Yes;  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Yeag- 
ley,  chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
Internal  Security  Division,  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  committee  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  Is  the  most  feared 
by  the  Communists  In  America  and  that 
they  have  worked  harder  to  defeat  it 
than  any  other  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  the  Supreme  Court  in  1960  upheld 
the  very  constitutionality  of  the  act,  as 
I  said  before,  Mr.  Gus  Hall  said  this  de- 
cision would  compel  the  Communist 
Party  to  commit  suicide.  And  I  said  to 
myself,  "I  am  glad  if  you  are  dead,  you 
rascal,  you." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  seeking  by  that  statement  to 
infer  that  anyone  who  stands  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  opposes  this  leg- 
islation Is  somehow  less  vigilant  and  less 
anxious  to  oppose  communism,  then  I 
resent  it  very  much. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  did  not  mean  that  at 
all.  I  was  pointing  out  an  authoritative 
statement  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
act.  In  reply  to  your  attack  on  It. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  simply 
say  this  has  not  accomplished  very  much 
in  17  years,  and  I  doubt,  if  we  pass  this 
bill,  that  it  will  accomplish  anything 
more.  I  resent  the  Implication  that  any- 
body who  somehow  opposes  this  is  less 
vigilant  or  less  anxious  to  fight  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  am  very  sorry.  If  I  left 
that  impression,  I  apologize.  I  meant  no 
such  implication. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  clearing  up  the  impli- 
cation I  thought  was  present  in  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  have  not  a  number  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  been  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court?  Is 
that  not  the  reason  that  the  act  has  been 
so  Ineffective  over  the  years?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  was  not  one  of  the  reasons 
given  by  President  Truman  in  1950  when 
he  vetoed  the  bill,  that  he  thought  the 
act  was  unconstitutional?  Subsequent 
events  and  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  proved  he  was  right.  Is  not  threat 
of  unconstitutionality  present  In  this  bill 
before  us  today? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  In  reply  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  Of  course,  this  bill  was 
previously  passed  In  1950  over  the  veto  of 
then  President  Trmnan.  It  Is  also  true 
In  the  Albertson  and  Proctor  case  and 
the  other  case  to  which  I  referred,  that 
In  the  various  sections  of  this  bill,  those 
dealing  with  compulsory  registration 
were  held  unconstitutional. 

I  did  want  to  make  this  one  point,  that 
In  those  hearings  that  took  place  in  the 
other  body,  one  amendment  was  adopted. 


It  was  an  amendment  that  I  do  not  be 
lieve  is  present  in  the  legislation  before 
us  today;  namely,  an  amendment  that 
provided  unless  the  Attorney  General 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Board  during  the 
next  fiscal  year— that  is,  by  June  30 
1969 — unless  he  took  some  action  and 
filed  a  petition  under  the  act  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  would 
go  out  of  business.  In  other  words,  this 
was  sort  of  a  death  sentence  clause  that 
if  nothing  were  done  after  18  months  the 
Board  would  go  out  of  existence  and  the 
$295,000  or  $300,000  a  year  appropriation 
they  are  now  getting  would  no  longer 
be  authorized. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Was  any  representation 
made  before  the  Rules  Committee  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  Attorney  General  favored  the 
passage  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  wnjJS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  beUeve 
I  can  answer  it  myself.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit. 

No;  the  hearing  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  there  was  no  testi- 
mony by  the  Attorney  General  before  the 
committee.  I  believe  a  letter  was  received 
by  the  committee. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnoIs.  I  know  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  minority  lead- 
er of  the  other  body,  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  law  were  passed  he  would  then 
proceed  to  act  on  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  on  the  basis  of  the  law  to 
enforce  it.  I  believe  that  was  the  extent 
of  his  comment  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  have  read  the  report 
quite  thoroughly.  I  do  not  find  a  letter 
printed  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 
Was  that  letter  made  available  to  the 
Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  because 
he  testified  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  have  the  original  letter 
in  my  hand.  Since  we  are  now  in  the 
House,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  properly  para- 
phrased the  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 


The  Attoknet  General, 
Washington.  October  17, 1967. 
Hon.  KowiN  E.  Wnxis, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear    Conoressman    Willis:     You    have 
asked  me  what  coiirse  of  action  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistlce  win  follow  m  enforcing  Hil. 
10390  should  It  become  law. 

The  bill  provides  the  Attorney  General 
"shall  file  .  .  ."  proceedings  with  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Ck)ntrol  Board  under  the 
standards  set  forth.  If  It  becomes  law,  HJl. 
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10690  will  be  enforced.  Proceedings  will  be 
initiated  with  the  Board  as  evidence  war- 
ygnte,  consistent  with  the  Constitution  and 
tjie  standards  of  the  Act. 
Sincerely, 

Ramsey  Clark. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson] 
for  calling  attention  to  the  ineffective- 
ness of  the  so-called  Control  Board. 

I  yield  to  no  one  In  the  House,  and  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yields  to  no  one  in  the  House,  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Commimist  conspiracy  world- 
wide or  In  this  coimtry. 

As  the  gentleman  previously  stated, 
I  imow  of  nothing  this  Board  has  accom- 
plished in  Its  existence. 

I  would  gladly  supi>ort  this  legislation 
had  the  Board  been  effective,  but  as  far 
as  I  know  it  has  not  even  updated  the 
list  of  subversives  and  Communist- front 
organizations  in  this  country.  I  believe 
the  taxpayers  ought  to  get  something  for 
their  money. 

If  the  committee  had  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  bill  cutting  this  Board  down  to, 
say,  one  man,  and  this  man  given  an  op- 
portunity to  do  something  effective  In 
behalf  of  this  cause,  I  would  gladly  go 
along  with  it.  I  flnd  it  difficult  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thai^k 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  because  I  be- 
lieve he  put  his  finger  on  the  very  crux 
of  the  matter  which  confronts  us  in  the 
House  today. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  are  concerned 
about  preserving  and  protecting  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  want  to  do  It,  No.  1,  In  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  No.  2,  we  do  not  want  to 
set  up  a  bureaucratic  organization  that 
has  not  done  anything  for  the  past  17 
years  and  say,  "Well,  perhaps  with  a  few 
changes  In  the  law  we  can  expect  better 
performance  In  the  future." 

I  am  not  convinced  on  the  basis  of  the 
report,  and  I  am  not  convinced  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  I  heard  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  that  that  will  be  the' 

C&S6 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

I  certainly  would  agree  with  many 
things  the  gentleman  said.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  could  hold  out  that  the 
Board  has  been  active.  But  I  believe  we 
have  overlooked  two  very  important 
points. 

First,  the  Board  can  only  do  what  the 
Attorney  General  delegates  to  the  Board. 
It  takes  a  formal  motion  from  the  At- 
torney General.  There  has  not  been  an 
incliimtlon  on  the  part  of  recent  At- 
torneys General  to  do  much  In  the  field 
of  subversion. 

Second,  is  the  matter  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decisions.  I  believe  It  Is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  a  number 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  effec- 
tively whittled  down  on  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  our  internal  security  laws. 
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I  think  this  bill  Is  one  effort  to  try  to 
shore  up — smd  I  use  that  word  advised- 
ly— to  shore  up  the  Internal  security  acts 
which  are  on  the  statute  books  at  the 
present  time.  I  happen  to  disagree  to 
one  extent.  I  think  It  is  a  credible  effort 
to  try  to  breathe  some  life  Into  an  area 
where  there  has  not  been  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  General  to 
do  so.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  that  cut  down 
on  their  effective  area  of  operation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  do  not 
for  one  minute  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ash- 
brook]  or  his  motives,  but  the  gentleman 
used  the  expression  "to  breathe  some 
life"  into  it.  I  think  that  the  corpse  is 
pretty  cold  at  this  point. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  In  mak- 
ing the  very  valid  point  that  one  may  be 
completely  antl-Conmiunist,  opposed  to 
that  evil  philosophy  completely,  and  still 
oppose  the  bill  under  discussion. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook] 
that  this  law  has  been  on  the  books  for 
17  years  and  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
not  only  of  Democratic  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, but  under  the  jurisdiction  as  well 
of  Attorneys  General  of  Republican  ad- 
ministrations. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fisher]. 

(By  unarUmous  consent,  Mr.  Fisher 
was  granted  permission  to  speak  out  of 
order.) 

PRESIDENT  DE   GAtTLLE'S  BLAST 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  gratuitous  attack 
upon  the  United  States  and  the  inter- 
national role  of  the  dollar  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  general's  dislike  of 
our  country  and  his  utter  disregard  of 
the  truth.  Some  think  it  shows  symptoms 
of  senility. 

The  French  President  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  during  two  wars  the 
United  States  made  supreme  sacriflces  in 
behalf  of  the  French. 

It  is  high  time  that  Americans  forgo 
spending  tourist  dollars  In  France  for 
a  while,  and  it  Is  a  good  time  for  our 
Government  to  demand  that  De  Gaulle, 
instead  of  attempting  to  undercut  Inter- 
national confidence  In  the  dollar,  devote 
himself  to  the  payment  of  the  $7  billion 
debt  which  France  owes  this  country. 

I  find  myself  in  full  agreement  with  the 
press  comment  of  the  world  and  partic- 
ularly that  of  the  Swedish  newspaper 
that  classified  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  French  leader  at  his  press  conference 
on  yesterday  as  "eccentric  and  disgust- 
ing." 

General  de  Gaulle  attacks  the  dollar 
and  repeats  his  outworn  appeal  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  prewar  gold  standard,  not 
realizing — or  more  probably  not  caring — 
that  this  would  mean  an  automatic  rise 
in  the  price  of  gold.  He  claims  the  United 


States  exports  inflation  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  general  has  shown  resolute  in- 
curiosity concerning  the  real  ills  of  the 
world  and  has  compiled  a  record  of  stun- 
ning Indifference  to  those  courses  which 
might  ciu'e  these  ills. 

In  a  word  he  Is  the  symbol  of  the 
fusion  of  Intranslgency,  abysmal  igno- 
rance, and  absolute  power.  And  there  is 
no  more  dangerous  or  destructive  com- 
bination. As  a  classical  scholar  he  might 
well  be  guided  by  Marcus  Aurellus'  ad- 
monition: 

Remember  this — that  there  Is  a  proper 
dignity  and  proportion  to  be  observed  In  the 
performance  of  every  act  of  life. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Mont- 
gomery]. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  point 
out  that  the  overriding  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  disclosure:  disclosure  to  the 
American  people,  those  groups  and  Indi- 
viduals who  seek  to  destroy  our  form  of 
government.  While  It  is  true  that  the 
FBI,  the  CIA,  military  Intelligence 
branches,  and  other  resiwnsible  agencies 
know  who  most  of  the  Communists  are 
in  our  country,  this  InformationMs  nor- 
mally not  disseminated  to  the  public. 
Patriotic  people  with  sincere  Intentions 
are  often  approached  to  join  or  con- 
tribute to  some  group  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  front  for  the  Communist 
Party.  These  people  have  a  right  to 
know  the  true  nature  of  the  organization 
In  question.  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  growth  of  the  Communist  Party  and 
Its  Influences  In  this  country  will  be 
sharply  limited  by  exposing  these  groups 
for  what  they  are. 

This  Is  not  to  limit  the  free  speech  of 
anyone.  This  is  not  to  deprive  anyone  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  None  of  the 
constitutional  safeguards  of  Indictment, 
confrontation,  cross-examination,  trial 
by  jury,  proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
or  due  process  of  law,  are  denied  an  indi- 
vidual by  the  blU  under  consideration 
today. 

Neither  this  bill  nor  the  recently 
passed  Senate  bill,  S.  2171,  changes  the 
role  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board.  This  role  has  been  specifically 
upheld  as  constitutional  In  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions. 

Determinations  are  made  by  the  Board 
only  upon  petitions  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Attorney  General  and  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  presented  In  open 
hearings  by  attorneys  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

I  just  want  to  stress  again  what  you 
will  hear  when  amendments  are  Intro- 
duced concerning  past  or  future  inac- 
tivity of  the  Board.  Since  the  Board  has 
no  Investigative  or  prosecuting  mwers, 
prolonged  Inactivity  can  be  attributed 
not  to  the  Board,  but  In  some  cases  to 
those  whom  Congress  has  directed  to 
initiate  proceedings.  If  these  amend- 
ments are  made  to  the  act  to  confrom 
to  recent  court  decisions,  then  there  will 
be  no  excuse  for  inactivity  of  the  Board 
and  those  on  whom  it  relies  for  its 
impetus.  . 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  move  the 
previous  question.     > 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (.HJR.  12601)  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of 
1950  relating  to  the  registration  of  Com- 
munist organizations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  12601,  with 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Willis  1 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook] 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis]. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl  comes  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  today  with  the 
most  formidable  support  of  any  bill 
which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  present 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  body. 
As  the  Members  know,  in  the  past  only 
the  name  of  one  Member  could  appear  as 
the  author  of  a  bUl.  However,  under  the 
new  and  present  niles  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  bill  may  have  multiple 
sponsorship.  Under  that  new  rule,  this 
bill  comes  before  the  committee  with  the 
endorsement  and  introduction  of  50 
Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
introduced  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic side.  I  was  joined  by  24  other  Dem- 
ocratic Members,  making  a  total  of  25. 
The  Members  of  this  body  who  joined  me 
in  the  introduction  of  that  bill  include  a 
number  of  committee  chairman  of  this 
body,  such  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  and  other  chair- 
men who  are  authors  of  this  bill. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parallel  bill, 
an  Identical  bill,  was  Introduced  by  the 
minority  Member,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbhook].  He 
was  joined  in  the  introduction  of  his  bill 
by  24  Republican  Members. 

So  I  repeat  the  fact  that  this  bill  comes 
to  you  as  having  been  introduced  by  50 
Members  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill,  if  adopted, 
would  amend  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950.  The  purpose  of  that  act,  I  will 
say  to  my  colleagues,  was  to  compel  the 
keeping  of  a  registry  of  names,  addresses 
of  Communist  organizations,  and  Com- 
munist members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  100  years  ago  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  be  destroyed,  it  will  be  destroyed 


by  influences  from  within  and  not  from 
without.  We  can  take  care  of  ourselves 
with  reference  to  attacks  from  without, 
but  It  was  from  the  threat  of  certain 
forces  from  within  that  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  was  adopted  and  with 
which  it  deals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  by  far  our  greatest  weapon 
In  the  fight,  in  the  constant  fight  against 
commimlsm.  The  act  created  the  SACB. 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 
Permit  me  at  this  point  to  reply  to  cer- 
tain inferences  that  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  the  effect  that  this 
Board  has  never  accomplished  anything. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  January  of 
each  year  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  receives,  and  I,  as  chair- 
man of  the  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  receive,  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  outlining  cases 
brought  before  the  Board. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  70  cases  have 
been  considered  by  the  Board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hearing  records  in 
these  cases,  is  comprised  of  ever  103.000 
pages  of  testimony.  Yet  Members  come 
here  and  say  that  this  Board  has  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  during 
the  consideration  of  the  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  in 
1950  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
stitutlonahty  of  the  requirements  of  reg- 
istration. At  that  time  Gus  Hall  said  that 
this  decision  would  compel  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  commit  suicide. 

The  witnesses  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore the  SACB  were  imdercover  agents 
of  the  FBI.  and  one  after  another,  after 
another,  after  another,  of  these  witnesses 
have  testified  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
feared  instrument  in  our  fight  against 
communism  is  this  law  which  is  on  the 
books  today. 

As  I  said,  the  Supreme  Court  has  up- 
held the  constitutionality  of  the  act.  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950.  By  1965,  however,  when  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  individual  Communists 
to  register,  the  Supreme  Court  said  that 
upon  invocation  of  the  fifth  amendment 
they  could  not  be  compelled  to  register. 
Frankly,  If  I  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  maybe  for  different 
reasons,  but  for  good  reasons,  anyway — 
because  I,  too,  regard  commimism  as 
such  a  degrading,  horrible  thing— if  I 
were  a  judge  I,  too,  would  hold  that  no 
one  can  be  compelled  to  register  that 
he  is  a  Commimist.  The  Court  has  said, 
anyw£.y,  upon  invocation  of  the  fifth 
amendment  you  cannot  compel  one  to 
register. 

I  have  found  a  way  out  of  this,  as 
the  first  author  of  this  bill,  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  act.  What  was  its 
purpose?  As  I  said.  Its  purpose  was  to 
keep  an  accurate  register  of  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  found  by  the  Board 
to  be  communistic. 

This  was  the  original  structure  of  the 
act,  as  I  said,  that  upon  being  so  found 
they  had  to  register. 

Now,  I  found  a  way,  and  this  bill  pro- 
vides the  way.  to  preserve  the  purpose 
of  the  keeping  of  a  register  of  Communist 


organisations  without  impairing  the  act 
and  without  flouting  the  Supreme  Court 
decision.  * 

How  do  I  do  that?  WeU,  by  the  slmole 
Instrument  of  compelling  the  Attorney 
General  to  keep  a  list  of  aU  organizaUoni 
and  individuals  found  by  the  Board  to  be 
members  of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  are  imcertain 
as  to  what  wUl  happen  in  the  future 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General.  I  wrote  to  him  myself  The 
letter  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  Recohd 
and  the  Members  will  find  It  In  tomorrow 
morning's  Record,  this  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General. 

What  does  he  say?  He  says: 
I  agree  to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
act  If  enacted,  and  I  will  keep  the  register. 


And  that  Is  exactly  what  the  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman's  state- 
ment is  that  the  purpose  of  the  act  Is  to 
keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Their  names  and  ad- 
dresses. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  members  of  the  Communist 
Party? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  No,  no.  All  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  found  by  the 
Board  to  be  such. 

Mr.  YATES.  To  be  members  of  the 
Communist  Party? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  the  act  go  beyond 
that  and  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
keep  a  list  of  members  of  the  so-called 
Communist  Party  fronts  and  Com- 
munist-infiltrated organizations  as  well? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  No, 

Mr.    YATES.    Just   members   of   the 
Communist  Party? 
Mr.  WILLIS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  had  a  different  Impression 
from  reading  the  report. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  want  to  say  this:  It  was 
stated  that  a  number  of  sections  of  the 
act  were  declared  unconstitutional. 
That,  my  friends.  Is  not  so.  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  pay 
close  attention  to  this: 

Only  one  section — one  section  of  this 
long  act — was  found  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, and  that  is  the  section  dealing 
with  passports.  No  other  section  has 
been  declared  to  be  unconstitutional.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  decisions  uphold- 
ing the  whole  act,  and  only  one  decision 
striking  down  a  single  section,  not  sec- 
tion after  section,  as  has  been  in- 
timated  

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  remember  handling 
these  cases  as  they  came  up,  and  I  want 
to  be  sure  with  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man's statement  on  the  organizations. 
There  is  presently  in  existence,  as  we 
both  know,  a  list  which  has  been  dis- 
credited that  is  kept  by  the  Attorney 
General,  a  list  of  organizations  that  were 
decreed  to  be  subversive,  and,  as  I  stated, 
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tjils  has  been  discredited — It  has  gone 
out  of  date.  I  understood  under  this  act 
tbere  would  be  a  list  of  organizations 
found  by  this  board  to  be  required  to 
register.  My  question  Is  would  that  list 
then  substitute  for  and  do  away  for  all 
time  with  the  older  list  that  existed  in 
the  past? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  There  is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  two.  That  old  list 
gtill  stands,  though  It  is  dated  and  many 
organizations  on  it  are  rww  defunct.  But 
this  Is  a  new  act  which  would  develop 
a  new  list,  a  list  of  organizations  and 
fronts  found  to  be  such  by  the  Board, 
which  would,  in  effect,  compliment  and 
up-date  the  old  list. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Then  what  I  want  to  un- 
derstand is.  from  your  report  it  is  in- 
dicated, and  my  amendment  is  that  one 
organization  has  been  found  to  be  a 
Communist  organization,  which  was  the 
Communist  party,  and  It  then  was 
upheld  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Seven  oth- 
ers were  also  found  to  be  organizations, 
which  are  now  defunct 

Now  what  I  want  to  now  Is.  Would 
that  be  the  list  you  would  start  with 
now  under  this  act  as  you  have  amend- 
ed It,  and  then  we  start  it  as  an  elaborate 
procedure  for  determining  whether  or 
not  an  organization  is  a  Communist 
organization  or  a  Communist  front  or 
one  of  the  other  categories,  and  then  It 
would  be  built  on  that  list  of  eight,  and 
in  effect  you  would  be  starting  to  build 
again:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  would  be  my  under- 
standing. But  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions found  to  be  Communist  by  the 
SACB  is  more  than  eight. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  ha«  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
^-leld  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  Intend  to  take 
a  great  amount  of  time.  I  think  most  of 
you  present  today  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  the  report. 

It  Is  our  theory  c«i  the  minority  side 
that  we  can  very  briefly  place  the  Mil  in 
its  proper  perspective  and  move  on  to 
opening  the  bill  for  amendment,  if  such 
be  the  case,  and  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  mentioned  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  and  I  now  would  like  to 
recite  a  Ust  of  the  people  who  have  testi- 
fied in  support  of  this  bill.  They  are  as 
follows: 

wrrvzasBB  who  sutpobt  bji.  lacoi 

Loyd  Wright,  former  president,  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  1954-55;  only  hon- 
orary life  president,  International  Bar 
Association;  chairman.  Commission  on 
Government  Security. 

Jolm  C.  Satterfleld,  former  president  of 
American  Bar  Association.  1981-62;  par- 
ticipant In  Conferences  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law;  fellow  of  American  Bar 
Foundation;  director,  American  Judica- 
ture Society;  member.  Nettcmal  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  of  Uniform  State 
Laws. 

Peyton  Ford,  former  assistant  to  the 
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Attorney  General  and  Acting  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

James  J.  Davidson,  Jr.,  former  presi- 
dent, Louisiana  State  Bar  Association; 
currently  vice  president,  Council  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Law  Institute;  member, 
American  Law  Institute. 

Hon.  Michael  A.  Musmaimo.  justice  of 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court;  former 
judge,  International  War  Crimes  Tri- 
bunal and  memt>er  of  Commission  on 
International  Rules  of  Judiciary  Pro- 
cedure. 

Robert  Morris,  president.  University 
of  Piano;  former  mimlcipal  court  judge. 
New  York  City  and  chief  counsel.  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

Stanley  J.  Tracey.  former  Assistant 
Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  associate  counsel,  Project  Sur- 
vey Division  of  the  Commission  on  Gov- 
ernment Security. 

John  W.  Mahan,  chairman.  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board. 

OBOANIZATIONS 

American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  AMVETS.  MlUtary  Order  of  World 
Wars,  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

So  we  have  a  formidable  array — a 
most  formidable  array  of  people  and  or- 
ganizations in  support  of  this  bill  that  I 
have  ever  seen  In  my  life. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  have  again 
heard  some  of  the  same  kind  of  remarks 
I  have  heard  before  about  the  Internal 
Security  Act — remarks  to  the  effect  that 
the  act  Is  useless,  that  it  has  accom- 
plished nothing,  that  it  has  not  hurt  the 
Communist  Party  because  no  Conamimlst 
organizations  and  no  party  members 
have  registered  under  it. 

I  have  heard  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  attacked  on  the  grounds 
that  it  has  done  little  or  no  work  In  the 
last  year  or  two,  when  the  truth,  of 
course,  is  that  if  the  SACB  has  done  little 
or  nothing  recently,  it  is  not  its  fault,  but 
the  responsibility  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— because  the  Board  can  act  only  in 
response  to  a  petition  from  him. 
'  The  bill  we  are  now  considering  deals 
with  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  and  the  Internal  security  of  otir 
country.  For  this  reason.  It  seems  to  me 
that  In  searbhlng  for  the  faots  to  deter- 
mine how  we  will  vote  on  It,  we  should  go 
for  Information  to  those  who  know  most 
about  the  subject.  Numerous  court  cases, 
including  prosecutions  imder  the  Smith 
Act  and  espionage  statutes,  plus  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  can  leave  no  doubt  in  any- 
one's mind  that  the  FBI,  for  many,  many 
years,  has  done  a  truly  outstanding  job 
of  keeping  track  of  the  operations  of  the 
Communist  Party,  and  that,  better  than 
anyone  else,  it  knows  what  the  party  is 
doing,  what  is  hurting  it,  what  Is  helping 
it,  and  just  how  it  reacts  to.  and  Is  af- 
fected by,  the  laws,  policies  and  actions 
of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  Is  fortunate  that  on  the  matter  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  which  the  bill 
we  are  now  considering  would  amend. 
the  FBI  has  not  been  silent.  It  has  not 
been  silent  on  how  the  Internal  Security 
Act  has  affected  the  Communist  Party.  It 


has  not  been  silent  on  the  impact  court 
decisions  relating  to  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  have  had  on  the  Communist 
Party.  It  has  not  lieen  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  the  Communist  Party  feels 
about  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Over  the  years,  in  his  appearances  be- 
fore the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has 
made  numerous  statements  on  these  sub- 
jects— statements  which.  I  believe,  must 
be  accepted  as  the  most  accurate  and 
authoritative  statements  available  to  us, 
statements  which,  more  than  any  others, 
should  determine  our  thinking  on  the 
value  and  effectiveness  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act. 

In  preparation  for  this  debate,  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  compiled  all  such  statements 
of  Mr,  Hoover  in  his  appearances  before 
the  Awropriations  Committee.  Time  will 
not  permit  my  reading  them.  I  will  there- 
fore request  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert them  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Memben  who 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
these  statements  until  the  Rscoro  is 
printed  tomorrow,  I  would  like  to  sum- 
marize what  they  reveal. 

They  make  it  clear  beyond  all  ques- 
tion that  the  Communist  Party  fears 
the  Internal  Security  Act;  that  it  has 
worked  for  its  repeal  for  many,  many 
years;  that  it  has  spent  large  sums  of 
money  establishing  fronts,  hiring  coun- 
sel and  irifiuenclng  other  groups  to  op- 
pose the  act;  that  the  party  went  deep- 
er undergroimd — and  its  operations  were 
therefore  hurt — when  the  act  was 
passed;  that  the  act  has  assisted  In  re- 
strictiiig  Communist  activities. 

They  make  it  clear,  in  addition,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  June  1961 
upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
act's  basic  provisions  also  hurt  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  created  real  problems 
for  it.  At  the  same  time— and  most  im- 
portantly— they  make  it  clear  that  later 
court  decisions  which  have  weakened  the 
effectiveness  of  the  act  have  revitalised 
the  fervor  and  efforts  of  the  Communist 
Party,  have  resulted  In  an  increase  in  Its 
membership,  have  led  to  the  holding  of 
a  national  convention  for  the  first  time 
in  7  years,  and  have  developed  the  be- 
lief in  the  Communist  Party  that  con- 
ditions for  Communist  operations  are 
more  favorable  now  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  17  years.  The  result  of  all 
this  has  been  a  marked  Increase  In  tioth 
the  amount  and  the  openness  of  Com- 
munist operations. 

In  a  speech  made  in  June  of  this  year. 
Mr.  Hoover  stated: 

Never  has  a  stronger  spirit  of  optimism 
prevaUed  within  the  Communist  movement 
than  exists  today.  This  optimism  is  based  not 
on  wishful  thlnklBg  but  on  actual  trends 
and  developments  which  the  Communists 
interpret  as  strengthening  thslr  abmty  to 
undennlne  America's  security  and  freedom. 

This  Is  what  we  are  debating  today 
and  now — our  ooimtry's  security  and 
freedom. 

Mr.  Hoover,  who  is  our  best  available 
authority  on  this  subject,  has  made  crys- 
tal clear  just  how  the  Internal  Security 
Act  has  affected  our  security  and  free- 
dom and  also  how  it  has  aftected  those 
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who  are  trying  to  destroy  It.  It  Is  his  pol- 
icy to  refrain  from  taking  a  position  on 
legislative  matters.  For  this  reason,  he 
did  not  testify  In  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  before  us.  His  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Coomilttee.  however, 
leaves  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  our  security  and 
freedom  the  thing  we  must  do  Is 
strengthen  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
That  Is  what  H.R.  12601  does.  That  is 
why.  In  my  view,  It  merits  the  full  sup- 
port of  this  House. 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 

FBI  Statkmxnts  Cokcirkino  Impact  or  In- 
T«»NAi,  Secxtkitt  Act,  and  Coubt  Decisions 
ArfTCTiNc  It.  on  thx  Communist  Pajitt 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  testimony,  January  24,  1962: 
•'•  •  •  Membership  [of  the  U,S.  CominunUt 
Party)  has  declined  materially  over  the  last 
several  years  .  .  .  That  decline  has  been  due 
to  a  number  of  factors  ...  the  congressional 
InvesUgaUons  which  have  been  made.  I 
think  thoee  InvestlgaUons  have  been  very 
helpful . . .  The  McCarron  [Internal  Security) 
Act.  as  well  as  the  Smith  Act.  has  assisted 
materially  In  bringing  about  an  effective 
restriction  of  Communist  activities." 

J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  testimony.  February  25,  1953: 

.     The  Internal  Seciirlty  Act  of  1950  has 

added  to  our  responsibilities.  It  broadened 
the  field  of  control  of  subversive  organiza- 
tions." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  testimony.  December  9.  1953: 
"•  •  •  On  the  domestic  front,  the  Commu- 
nists have  also  directed  their  attenUon  to 
urging  repeal  of  ...  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1960." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover— House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  testimony,  February  1,  1956: 
"Significant  is  the  fact  that  the  party  pro- 
poses during  the  coming  year  to  tactically 
exploit  the  Geneva  Pour-Power  Conference 
with  a  backgroimd  effort  to  defeat  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  of  1950,  the  Smith  Act 
and  other  antl-Communlst  legislation.  The 
party  has  set  aside  a  fund  to  conduct  an 
Intensive  crusade  which  will  last  4  to  6 
months  to  achieve  this  objective.  Their 
campaign  is  Intended  to  Involve  legal  ma- 
neuvers, acquiring  eminent  counsel  to  defend 
the  party  in  Its  propaganda  efforts.  Their 
tactics  win  be  concealed  and  will  emerge 
through  Communist-front  organizations  and 
through  so-called  liberal  groups  which  they 
are  able  to  infiltrate  and  interest  In  their 
behalf." 

Annual  report  of  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover.  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
1961:  "Despite  a  Supreme  Court  ruling  on 
June  6,  1961.  uphcddlng  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board's  »n«iing,  that  the 
Communist  Party.  USA.  is  a  communlst- 
acUon  organization  which  Is  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union,  Party  lead- 
ers conUnue  to  claim  that  they  represent 
a  legitimate  political  group. 

"While  openly  asserting  that  It  will  not 
comply  with  the  order  to  register  with  the 
Attorney  General  as  reqiilred  by  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950,  the  Party  peUUoned 
for  a  rehearing  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. This  petlUon  had  not  been  acted  upon 
at  the  close  of  the  year. 

"Setting  the  stage  for  Party  defiance  of 
the  Court's  ruUng  and  the  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  Gus  Hall, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party! 
USA,  declared  on  June  8,  1961: 

"  It  [the  Internal  Secxirlty  Act  of  i960)  is 
a  monstrous  law  and  a  monstrous  decision. 
It  asks  the  Communist  Party  to  commit  sui- 
cide and  I  can  say  very  bluntly  that  we  will 
not  cooperate  with  any  such  precedent.' " 

J.  Bdgar  Hoover.  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  testimony,  January  24.  1962: 


"Under  the  false  guise  of  a  political  organiza- 
tion, the  Communist  Party  in  this  country 
acto  as  the  subservient  mouthpiece  of  inter- 
naUonal  communism  with  the  Kremlin  set- 
ting the  line  to  be  followed. 

"This  thin  veU  of  legitimacy  was,  how- 
ever, publicly  lifted  when  the  Supreme  Court 
last  June  Judicially  afllrmed  the  oft- repeated 
contention  that  the  Communist  Party  In 
the  United  States  is  not  a  legitimate  politi- 
cal party,  but  a  subversive  group  directed  and 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

"As  a  defensive  measxire  the  party  is  In 
the  process  of  streamlining  its  organiza- 
tional structure.  It  Is  eliminating  its  ap- 
paratus between  the  district  and  club  levels, 
and  district  committees  as  well  as  clubs  are 
being  reduced  in  size.  This  U  being  done  as 
a  result  of  the  upholding  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  registration  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  Club  meetings 
are  being  held  less  frequently  and  when  held 
are  masquerading  as  meetings  of  'garden 
clubs.'  'bridge  clubs,'  and  the  like.  One 
course  of  acUon  presently  being  considered 
by  the  party  calls  for  the  sending  of  Its 
members  Into  mass  work  and  the  creation 
of  'umbrella  organizations'  through  which 
the  party's  continuance  can  be  guaranteed. 
"In  line  with  its  streamlining  plans,  the 
party  Is  also  considering  the  dissolution  of 
its  National  Committee  as  well  as  Ita  na- 
tional executive  committee  and  the  placing 
of  the  party's  reins  in  the  hands  of  a  three- 
member  national  board. 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  of  last 
June  upheld  the  1953  order  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  Is  a 
Communist-action  organization  and  re- 
qiilred  to  reguter  as  such  with  the  Attorney 
General  under  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950. 

"From  the  outset,  the  party  publicly  took 
the  position  that  It  would  not  comply,  show- 
ing once  again  its  complete  and  utter  dis- 
dain for  a  government  of  law  and  order.  The 
party  Immediately  began  numerous  devioiis 
maneuvers  to  thwart  the  law.  Gus  Hall,  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S_A.,  with  his  admonition,  'It  is  not  what 
you  know,  but  what  you  show!'  warned  party 
memben  to  destroy  Incriminating  docu- 
ments which  might  be  used  in  prosecuUons 
against  them. 

"They  then  launched  a  mass  appeal  for 
support.  The  basic  objective  of  this  flood  of 
propaganda  was  to  attempt  to  destroy  the 
image  of  the  party  as  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power  and  to  create  an  image  of  the  party 
as  an  Independent  political  entity." 

Annual  report  of  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
1964:  "Many  developments  on  the  national 
and  IntemaUonal  scene  afforded  American 
communists  encouragement  dining  the  fiscal 
year.  Perhaps  the  most  important,  from  the 
Party's  point  of  view,  was  the  decision  at 
the  United  States  Court  <rf  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Oolumbia  which  reversed  the 
conviction  of  the  Party  for  falling  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Sec\irlty 
Act  of  I960  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the 
United  SUtes  Supreme  Court  to  review  this 
decision.  Party  National  Chairman  Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn>  haUed  this  acUon  as  a  vic- 
torious turning  point  for  the  Communists  in 
their  13-year  struggle  against  the  Internal 
Security  Act. 

"Party  leaders  have  placed  the  active 
membership  figure  of  the  Communist  Party. 
USA,  at  10,000,  a  niuierlcal  strength  which 
may  not  appear  to  be  too  significant.  This 
Information  is  misleading,  however,  since 
leaders  know  that  there  are  a  great  many  in- 
active members  who  have  not  turned  their 
backs  on  the  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism 
and  can  be  expected  to  move  back  Into  ac- 
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tion  if  the  Party  is  successful  in  its  litht 
against  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950- 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  House  Approprlauoni 
Subcommittee  testimony,  March  4  1905  "it 
would  be-  difficult  to  single  out  ^y  perioa 
since  the  passage  of  the  Internal  Secuntr 
Act  of  I960  in  which  the  party's  optimism 
surpasses  that  experienced  during  1984  Th» 
most  Important  reason  for  this  is  the  De- 
cember 1983  decision  of  the  court  of  sppetii 
reversing  the  conviction  of  the  party  te 
faUlng  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  and  the 
refusal  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  tin 
decision  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

"In  the  beUef  that  the  'climate'  in  th« 
United  States  Is  changing  rapidly  in  its  favor 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Is  beginning  to 
open  the  veil  of  secrecy  that  has  surrounded 
it  since  June  1961.  when  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  order  of  the  Subverrtw 
Activities  Control  Board  that  the  party  muit 
register  under  the  provisions  of  the  Intenui 
Security  Act  of  1950.  Among  other  thinm 
the  party's  national  committee  met  in  Julj 
1964  for  the  first  time  since  1961;  a  new  par- 
ty  program  is  in  preparaUon;  and  party  lead- 
er Gus  Hall  has  Indicated  that  a  Communut 
Party.  U.S.A.  national  convention  will  ht 
held  in  1966." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover.  House  Approprlatloni 
Subcommittee  testimony.  February  10  loflj- 
"While  the  chief  foreign  policy  objective  of 
the  Communist  Party.  U.S-A.  continues  to 
be  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  south- 
east Asia,  it  continues  to  advocate  expanded 
trade  with  'eoclallsf  countries,  admission 
of  Communist  China  to  the  United  Nauoni 
and  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  Cuba 
as  well  as  with  Communist  China  The  repeal 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  and  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  also  remain  high-prior- 
ity objectives.  *     ^ 

"FuUy  aware  that  Federal  prosecution  un- 
der the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  re- 
stricted  many  of  their  activities,  party  leaden 
continued  to  mount  a  massive  propaganda  as- 
sault to  remove  this  obstacle  to  their  aim* 
and  purposes.  In  an  effort  to  gain  support 
xrom  the  academic  community,  party  spokes- 
men have  utilized  appearances  on  college 
campuses  speclficaUy  to  condemn  this  act  In 
addiUon.  they  have  solicited  and  received 
support  from  Communist  parties  in  other 
countries.  The  campaign  against  Uie  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  is  now  worldwide  In  na- 
ture  and  directed  to  project  the  illusion  that 
the  Communist  Party.  U  Sj\.  is  a  legitimate 
party  being  suppressed  because  it  opposes  the 
imperlaUstlc  alms  of  the  Umted  States. 

"Elated  with  the  November  16,  1966.  deci- 
sion of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  which  de- 
clared the  membership  provision  section  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  unconsUtu- 
tlonal,  the  Communist  Party,  U.S-A.  began 
making  bold  plans  for  the  future  as  soon  u 
the  decision  was  made  public. 

"In  a  press  conference  on  November  15, 
1965.  Gus  HaU,  the  party's  general  secretary, 
declared  that  the  party  would  move  Imme- 
diately to  get  CommimUt  candidates  on  elec- 
tion ballots  and  would  ran  candidates  for 
public  office  wherever  possible.  Hall  stated 
that  the  party  would  take  stepe  for  greater 
participation  in  the  1966  electtons  and,  as 
part  of  their  stepped-up  activity  in  this  re- 
gard, would  issue  a  new  program  to  the 
American  people.  Part  of  this  program  calls 
for  the  estballshment  of  a  new  political  party 
which  would  be  based  on  Negro,  labor  and 
'peace'  groups.  The  program  declares  that 
the  new  party  is  essential  because  the  cur- 
rent problems  facing  the  Nation  cannot  be 
solved  under  the  two-party  system  as  It  is 
presently  situated. 

"Party  leader  Gus  Hall,  in  the  past,  in  plac- 
ing the  membership  at  10.000,  has  declared 
that  there  are  at  least  100,000  'state-of- 
mind'  members  whom  he  defined  as  pereons 
sympathetic  to  the  party  line  and  obJecUves. 
Bolstering  this  declaration  of  many  persons 
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being  sympathetic  to  the  party  is  the  claim 
of  party  leaders  that  If  they  can  defeat  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1960  they  can  recruit 
50,000  new  members  within  a  year. 

"In  keeping  with  this,  on  November  16, 
iSW,  following  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
which  held  that  the  membership  provision 
of  the  act  was  imenforceable  if  the  fifth 
'  amendment  was  utilized  as  a  defense.  Hall 
promptly  indicated  the  decision  would  result 
in  renewed  growth  of  the  party.  In  substan- 
tiation of  his  prediction.  Hall  stated  during 
a  press  conference  in  Chicago,  HI.,  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1966,  that  the  party  was  experiencing 
the  greatest  upsurge  In  its  history,  and  that 
the  party  membership  had  Jumped  to  1,000 
or  2,000  above  its  10,000  total  of  a  year  ago. 

"PABTT'S    ISTH   NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

"The  most  Important  event  facing  the  Com- 
munlst  Party,  UJ3.A.  in  the  near  future  is  its 
18th  national  convention.  Present  plans  call 
for  the  convention  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City  for  4  days  commencing  June  23.  1966. 
Approximately  300  party  delegates  and  150 
alternate  delegates  are  scheduled  to  attend 
the  convention.  In  addition,  the  party  plans 
to  Invite  300  nonparty  members  to  attend  the 
convention  as  guests.  The  purpose  of  invit- 
ing the  large  number  of  guests  is  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  convention  is  not  es- 
lentially  a  Communist  Party  convention  and 
also  to  create  confusion  as  to  who  are  the 
actual  party  members  at  the  convention.  To 
create  publicity  for  the  convention,  the  party 
plans  to  call  a  huge  mass  meeting  of  several 
thousands  on  opening  night.  The  party  also 
plans  to  open  the  convention  to  television 
and  radio  coverage. 

"This  wUl  be  the  first  national  convention 
for  the  party  since  1959." 

Annual  report  of  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
1967:  "The  Communist  Party — U.S.A.  is  rid- 
ing the  crest  of  a  wave  of  optimism.  The 
party's  18th  national  convention,  which  was 
held  In  New  York  City,  June  22-26,  1966,  con- 
stituted a  significant  landmark  In  the  history 
of  the  Communist  movement  in  the  United 
States.  The  very  fact  that  the  convention  was 
held — the  first  one  since  1969 — reflected  the 
feeling  of  Communists  that  the  time  has  come 
to  operate  openly  and  boldly.  The  dominant 
mood  of  those  who  attended  the  convention 
was  one  of  optimism  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  political  climate  in  this  country  is  ripe 
for  'radicalism'  and  consequently,  the  party 
can  reap  substantial  benefits  from  the  chang- 
ing times. 

"The  convention  marked  the  emergence 
of  the  Communist  Party — UJS.A.  from  its 
political  isolation  and  ended  the  masquerade  ' 
of  top  party  leaders  as  'Commtinlst  spokes- 
men.' In  addition,  the  party  plans  to  have 
leaders  in  various  districts  openly  identified 
and  aims  to  re-establish  public  headquarters 
In  a  number  of  cities  rather  than  operate 
from  homes  of  officials  or  from  party  book- 
stores. 

"The  effect  of  the  convention  on  the  Com- 
munist Party — U.S.A.  was  important  In  a 
number  of  ways.  It  assured  a  continuing 
leadership  dedicated  to  serving  Soviet  in- 
terests; It  tightened  the  framework  of  party 
organization;  it  established  g^reater  unity  of 
purpose  in  regard  to  objectives;  it  gave  birth 
to  a  youthful  cadre  insisting  on  a  greater 
voice  In  party  affairs  and  advocating  a  more 
militant  role  for  the  party;  and  It  formulated 
numerous  programs  designed  to  increase  the 
party's  membership,  activity,  and  Influence." 

Annual  report  of  FBI  Director,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Department  of  Justice,  fiscal  year 
1967:  "Invigorated  by  its  first  National  Con- 
vention since  1959,  held  in  June,  1966,  and 
bolstered  by  certain  legal  victories,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  USA.  entered  the  fiscal  year 
with  hopeful  programs  to  establish  a  broad 
front  encompassing  youth,  labor,  civil  rights 
and  foreign  policy." 

Speech  by  FBI  Director,  J.  Bdgar  Hoover, 


Department  of  Justice,  on  "Faith,  Freedom 
and  Law,"  before  the  Regional  Conference 
on  Crime  Prevention  Michigan  State  Bar, 
Rochester,  Mich.,  June  8,  1967:  "Never  has 
a  stronger  spirit  of  optimism  prevailed  with- 
in the  Communist  movement  than  exists 
today.  This  optimism  Is  based  not  on  wishful 
thinking  but  on  actual  trends  and  develop- 
ments which  the  communists  Interpret  as 
strengthening  their  ability  to  undermine 
America's  security  and  freedom. 

"Foremost  among  these  is  the  Party's  con- 
tinued success  in  thwarting  the  law  and  cir- 
cumventing Justice  in  the  United  States — a 
success  which  has  prompted  Gus  Hall  and 
other  communist  leaders  recently  to  boast  of 
their  continuing  victories  against  antlsub- 
verslve  laws  and  regulations." 

Mr.  TATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  TATES.  I  refer  to  page  4  of  the 
report.  The  reason  I  raise  the  question 
Is  because  It  has  been  represented  that 
these  amendments  seek  to  void  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  which  have 
declared  previous  provisions  of  the  act 
Invalid. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me,  the  gentleman  uses  the 
word  "void."  I  think  we  are  trjring  to 
bring  everything  into  harmony  with 
what  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
decreed.  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with 
some  of  those  decisions,  but  we  are  not 
trying  to  "void"  any  law  of  the  land. 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  admit  that 
the  Supreme  Court,  like  it  or  not,  has 
mandated  that  we  move  in  certain  direc- 
tions and  not  move  In  others.  We  are 
merely  complsing. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  correct.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  statement. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  the  following 
statement  appears: 

When  the  Attorney  General  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  Communist-action  or  front 
organlzaiton  has  not  registered  itself  as  re- 
quired under  section  7,  he  is  authorized 
under  section  IS  of  the  act  to  file  with  the 
Board  a  petition  for  an  order  requiring  the 
organization  to  register.  He  may  also  file  a 
petition  for  an  order  requiring  a  member  of 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization  to  regis- 
ter when  the  organization  has  been  ordered 
to  register  but  has  not  done  so,  or  when, 
having  registered,  it  falls  to  include  the 
member's  name  upon  its  list  of  members 
and  the  member  falls  to  register  himself  as 
required  by  section  8.  If  an  action  or  front 
organization,  or  a  member  of  an  action  or- 
ganization, falls  to  register  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  the  Board,  penalties  are  imposed 
for  such  faUure  by  section  15  of  the  act,  con- 
sisting of  a  fine  as  to  the  organization  and 
both  fine  and  imprisonment  as  to  the 
individual. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  What  the  gentleman 
has  been  reading  from  is  the  original  act. 
But  there  is  no  comparable  provision  In 
our  bill. 

That  has  been  stated  two  or  three 
times.  I  presume  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois recognizes  there  are  no  penalties. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  why  then 
do  we  need  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board?  Why  not  Just  place  it  on 
the  Attorney  General  to  keep  this  in  his 
oCBce?  Why  have  the  board,  with  all  its 
attendant  expense,  if  we  Just  seek  to  keep 
the  list  in  the  same  way  as,  xmder  the 


Foreign   Agents   Registration   Act,   the 
foreign  agents  are  required  to  register? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  rea- 
son why  we  preserve  the  Board  is  that 
each  individual  or  organization  is  en- 
titled to  due  process  of  law.  When  one 
is  alleged  to  be  subversive,  he  is  entitled 
to  come  there  with  his  lawyers  and  face 
his  accusers. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  an  effort  to  separate  the  fimctions  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  do  not  think  the 
Attorney  General  should  act  as  prosecu- 
tor smd  the  court.  He,  in  effect,  brings  the 
petition  as  a  prosecutor  might,  and  the 
SACB  acts  as  a  quasi-Judicial  body,  sift- 
ing the  Information  and  conducting 
hearings  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  then 
adjudicating,  in  effect,  and  making  the 
decision.  What  the  gentleman  suggests 
puts  the  Attorney  General  In  the  posi- 
tion of  being  both  prosecutor  and  Judge. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
follow  that  up.  In  the  event  a  foreign 
agent  does  not  register  under  the  proce- 
dure of  that  act,  the  Attorney  General 
then  goes  to  court  to  compel  that  per- 
son to  register.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then  why  not  have  that 
procedure  In  this  case? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
stated  the  case  differently.  He  Is  required 
to  go  Into  court.  In  this  case,  we  do  not 
have  a  court.  We  have  an  adjudicating 
body,  which  will  air  the  facts  and  make 
a  decision,  and  then  that  can  be  taken 
into  court.  An  aggrieved  party  has  two 
shots — one  before  SACB  and  one  before 
the  courts.  What  the  gentleman  talks 
about  Is  going  straight  Into  court.  The 
agency  has  the  hearings  and  makes  a 
finding,  and  then  the  finding  can  then  be 
taken  to  court. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tWnk 
the  gentleman  has  made  a  magnificent 
explanation.  He  should  add  that  under 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act. 
which  contains  criminal  provisions,  if 
these  provisions  are  violated,  then  the 
Attorney  General  hauls  the  violator  be- 
fore the  courts. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  But  in  this  case 
there  will  be  no  court  in  the  first  In-^ 
stance.  There  are  no  criminal  provIMons.* 

Mr.  WILLIS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  I  can  follow  up  that 
point? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  at  the  beginning,  it  is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  take  the  majority  of  the  time  In 
promoting  this  bill,  but  rather  to  allow 
those  who  have  questions  to  raise  them, 
so,  consistent  with  that.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

When  we  have  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  setting  up  a  procedure  which 
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has  proven  to  be  ineCfective  through  the 
courts,  why  do  we  have  this  legislation 
here  today? 

The  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act 
has  been  sustained.  Why,  then,  should  we 
not  use  as  simple  a  procedure  as  that  in 
order  to  require  members  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  be  registered,  if  all  you 
want  Is  disclosure? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  believe  that 
all  we  want  Is  disclosure. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  what  the  chair- 
man said. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
should  recognize  that  in  1950  Congress 
determined.  In  the  Internal  Security  Act, 
that  there  would  be  a  separate  agency, 
in  effect  a  quasi-judicial  agency,  set  up. 
We  reaffirmed  that"  belief  here  today.  It 
is  our  judgment  that  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
answer. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  The  gentleman  men- 
tioned J.  Edgar  Hoover.  I  read  the  report. 
I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Director  of  the  FBI  or  anybody  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  testified  in 
favor  of  this  bill  under  consideration 
today.  If  I  am  wrong,  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  correct  me. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  might  say.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, the  chairman  has  a  statement  from 
the  Attorney  General  or  from  one  of  his 
chief  assistants.  I  believe  Mr.  Yeagley, 
indicating  some  support  of  the  bill.  I 
understand  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  read  that  letter.  It 
Is  about  four  sentences  long.  It  merely 
says  that  if  the  bill  is  passed  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  will  enforce  it  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  which  in  my  mind  in- 
dicates the  Department  has  very  serious 
reservations  about  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
might  well  be  correct  on  that,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  legislate  merely  on 
the  basis  of  what  they  want  downtown, 
or  what  the  SUte  Department  wants,  or 
what  the  Attorney  General  wants.  It 
seems  to  me  the  House  ought  to  work 
Its  will. 

The  bill  before  us  is  what  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  reported 
and  considers  to  be  proper.  We  hope  the 
House  will  accept  that. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  the  agencies  have  been  very  quiet 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  In  fact,  the  Justice  De- 
partment did  not  favorably  look  upon  the 
original  bill  In  1950.  yet  the  House  and 
Senate  passed  that  bill  and  even  over- 
rode the  Presidential  veto. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AsHtrr) .  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
consimied  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 


man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute.  We 
want  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  raise 
questions.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Are  the 
appointments  to  this  Board  full  time  or 
part  time? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  They  are  full  time 
appointments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Full  time. 
Are  the  appointees  permitted  outside  em- 
ployment? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  assume  they  are 
not  supposed  to  do  so.  They  are  subject 
to  the  usual  conflict  of  Interest  provi- 
sions. 

If  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  Into  an 
area  where  I  might  not  agree  with  the 
Board,  he  might  bring  up  this  point,  be- 
cause I  am  not  happy  with  some  of  the 
appointments. 

Consistent  with  what  has  been  said  by 
the  gentleman  from  nilnois,  this  would  In 
no  way  minimise  my  feeling  that  we  do 
need  the  Board.  I  am  not  happy  with 
some  of  the  appointments. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  What  are 
the  statutory  requirements  for  the  ap- 
pointees? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  do  not  know,  I  say 
frankly  to  the  gentleman.  Judging  by  a 
couple  of  the  last  ones,  they  must  be 
minimal.  Probably  about  the  same  as  the 
Supreme  Court,  they  often  appear  to  be 
minimal,  too. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  gather 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  concerned 
as  to  the  qualifications  of  some  of  the 
appointees  to  this  Board. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Yes.  They  did  not 
clear  them  with  us.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  have  to  and  that  is  his 
prerogative. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  CaUfornla.  Would  the 
gentleman  be  concerned  if  it  were  his 
individual  welfare  that  was  affected  by 
the  decisions  of  such  appointees? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  WeU,  I  have  some 
faith  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  will 
agree  that  he  is  not  going  to  appoint  any- 
body who  is  going  to  intimidate  or  harass 
or  improperly  conduct  himself  in  that 
manner.  It  is  the  same  as  when  he  ap- 
points Supreme  Court  Justices.  We  have 
to  have  some  confidence  In  the  President. 
I  would  assume  that  we  could  count  on 
a  similar  caliber  of  appointees  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  SACB. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  share 
that  confidence? 

Mr.  WATSON.  The  qualifications  for 
membership  on  this  Board  are  no  less 
than  for  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Am  I  cor- 
rect In  assuming  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  shares  the  high  re- 
gard expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  of  the  President's  ability  to  select 
men  and  women  who  will  perform  their 
responsibilities  honorably? 
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Mr  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman 
should  not  change  what  I  said.  I  said  it 
is  as  good  In  this  area  as  it  has  been  in 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Court.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  say,  at  least. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ha* 
again  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  have  one 
simple  question.  If  this  bill  does  not  pass 
Is  the  Board  terminated  or  will  it  con- 
tinue In  Its  present  operation? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  As  I  understand  It 
the  Board  would  still  be  in  business,  but 
in  effect  it  would  not  be  doing  much  of 
anything. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The  faU- 
ure  of  this  bill  to  pass  in  no  way  killa 
the  Board  or  terminates  its  activities? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think,  as  the  gen- 
Ueman  knows,  there  have  been  some  ac- 
tivities In  the  other  body  directed  toward 
that  end.  One  proposal,  of  course,  was 
just  outright  to  abolish  the  SACB  and 
the  other  to  set  up  a  positive  mandate 
that  if  they  do  not  do  something  In  a 
year,  they  will  be  out  of  business.  How- 
ever, as  the  law  stands  now,  they  will  be 
In  business  until  we  legislatively  decree 
otherwise. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  To  vote 
for  this  bill  is  an  effort  to  improve  the 
operation  of  this  Board.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  And  to 
vote  against  it  is  to  leave  them  in  the 
position  they  are  in  today? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  You  will  In  effect 
have  a  board  which  will  be  legally  con- 
stituted. Its  members  will  be  paid,  but 
they  will  be  doing  very  litUe  If  anything. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  from  Ohio  earlier 
stated  that  this  was  a  full-time  job. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  Is  right.  But 
there  Is  a  difference  between  having  a 
full-time  Job  and  doing  something. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman now  stating  that  the  members  of 
this  Board  are  not  doing  anything? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  now  stating 
they  have  not  been  doing  very  much  ex- 
cept In  the  case  of  the  Du  Bols  Club 
petition  which  Is  the  only  significant 
workload  given  to  It  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  How 
many  years  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  that  was 
last  year.  1966.  I  think  the  point  is— 
and  we  are  not  going  to  argue  It — you 
have  a  group  here  that  has  not  done 
anything  very  much.  I  only  disagree  as 
to  whose  responsibility  this  is.  I  believe, 
as  said  before.  It  is  the  Attorney  General 
and.  indirectly,  the  Congress.  If  we  fall 
to  act. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  What  Is 
the  gentleman's  view  of  the  amendment 
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adopted  by  the  Senate  setting  some  time 
within  which  certain  actions  must  be 
taken  or  else  the  Board  will  be  elim- 
inated? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  My  position  is— and 
this  is  my  personal  view  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  view  of  the  minor- 
ity or  of  the  committee — to  vest  in  the 
Attorney  General  the  absolute  power  to 
abolish  the  SACB  within  a  year  if  he 
so  desires  is  wrong.  That  gives  the  At- 
torney General  legislative  power.  If 
we  want  to  kill  the  SACB,  we  should  do 
It  here  legislatively  «md  not  give  the  au- 
thority to  the  Attorney  General.  If  we 
want  it  to  have  life,  then  we  should  give 
it  life.  If  we  want  them  to  function  bet- 
ter than  they  have  in  the  recent  past,  we 
should  take  remedial  action  to  improve 
the  legal  framework  under  which  they 
operate.  I  choose  the  last  alternative. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  question  on  this 
subject? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  even  though  the  Board  con- 
tinues, we  do  not  have  to  appropriate 
the  money. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  JOELSON.  And  If  It  is  a  Board 
that  does  not  do  anything,  I  think  cer- 
tainly we  should  consider  not  appro- 
priating any  money  for  It. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  only  point  I 
would  make  on  that  observation  is  to  say 
la  It  is  probably  more  accurate  to  note 
that  the  SACB  does  not  do  as  much  as 
they  could  or  should  rather  do  than  to 
say  that  they  do  not  do  anything. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  term  "Communist 
Infiltrated  organizaton"  is  defined  as 
follows: 

(4A)  The  term  "Communlst-lnflltrated 
organization"  means  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  Conununlst-ac- 
llon  organization  or  a  CommunUt-Iront 
organization)  which  (A)  Is  substantially  di- 
rected, dominated,  or  controlled  by  an  In- 
dividual or  individuals  who  are,  or  who  with- 
in three  years  have  been  actively  engaged  In. 
giving  air  or  support  to  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  a  Communist  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  title,  and  (B) 
is  serving,  or  within  three  years  has  served, 
as  a  means  for  (1)  the  giving  of  aid  or  sup- 
port to  any  such  organization,  govemntent, 
or  movement,  or  (11)  the  Impairment  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  tJnlted  States  or  Its 
Industrial  capacity  to  furnish  logistical  or 
other  material  support  required  by  its 
Armed  Forces: 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  The 
Quakers  propose  to  gather  blood  and 
give  it  to  both  sides  In  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  minute.  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  they  are  offering  to 


give  blood  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam,  which  Is  a  Cconmunlst-doml- 
nated  government,  do  they  fall  within 
the  definition  of  a  Communist-Infiltrated 
organization? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  "Commu- 
nist Infiltrated  organization"  meet  all 
three  of  those  requirements?  I  would  say 
they  would  not.  No.  They  certainly  do  not 
have  a  past  history  of  Communist  as- 
sociation. I  think  that  Is  the  advantage 
of  having  a  bocu-d  to  review  this.  They 
probably  would  not  be  considered  as 
being  a  Communist  dominated  or  sup- 
ported organization.  It  would  have  to  be 
taken  Into  consideration  In  the  light  of 
the  evidence  and  the  intentions  that  are 
behind  their  actions  and  whether  they 
are  willingly  assisting  in  a  Cwnmunlst 
conspiracy. 

Mr.  YATES.  This  talks  about  the  fact 
that  they  are  dominated  for  a  period  of 
3  years  and  are  giving  aid  to  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated government.  The  Quak- 
ers have  been  seeking  to  do  this  for  more 
than  3  years. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No.  I  believe  the 
gentieman  is  wrong.  They  have  made  It 
clear  that  they  are  not  Intending  to  give 
anything  to  the  Government  of  North 
Vietnam.  They  are  seeking  to  aid  people 
In  the  country.  They  are  making  It  clear 
that  this  Is  not  to  the  Government  but 
is  direct  to  the  people.  On  this  point  the 
gentieman  makes,  I  do  not  profess  to 
know  how  they  will  decide  all  of  the 
diverse  situations  that  will  confront 
them.  They  might  even  make  some  mis- 
takes. We  do  not  know  how  a  Supreme 
Court  appointee  will  perform  either.  It 
would  be  improper  to  ask  him  in  ad- 
vance. We  should  not  ask  the  SACB 
either. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  definition  of  that 
does  not  include  "government,"  but  only 
•  Includes  "movement." 

I  ask  the  distinguished  gentieman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  whether  or 
not  that  someone  In  North  Vietnam,  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  Is  not  In  sup- 
port of  the  Commimlst  government  and 
is  not  the  Communist  government,  is  It 
not  possible  that  they  would  fall  within 
that  consideration  because  the  definition 
as  contained  in  the  act  is  so  vague  and 
loosely  drawn? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  First,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  asked  two  ques- 
tions. I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  would  agree  that  even  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union  has  compli- 
mented us  upon  setting  up  standards 
and  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  standards 
are  quite  clear,  and  its  purpose  is  exactly 
why  you  would  refer  this  matter  to  the 
SACB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  my  opinion  I  would 
say  that  this  Is  not  relevant  to  the  ques- 
tion Involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  was  just 
using  that  as  an  example.  However,  I 


was  wondering  whether  this  Includes  or- 
ganizations now  engaged  In  combat 
or 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentieman  from  Illinois  I  do  not  see 
how  you  possibly  could.  At  this  point  I 
would  like  to  make  additional  observa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  opponents  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  have  been 
arguing  that  the  act  has  been,  and  Is,  In- 
effective because  no  Communist  organi- 
zations and  no  Individual  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  have  registered  under 
Its  provisions. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  who  have  so  argued  have  been  sin- 
cere In  their  claims.  At  the  same  time,  I 
am  afraid  that,  despite  their  sincerity. 
they  have  been  very  much  misinformed 
about  the  facts  of  the  case.  They  have 
looked  at  the  register  which  the  Attorney 
General  is  supposed  to  maintain  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  they  have  seen 
it  bare  and.  looking  no  farther,  have 
drawn  a  seriously  mistaken  conclusion. 

There  are  certain  people  In  this  coun- 
try who  are  In  a  much  better  position  to 
judge  the  Imiwct  and  effectiveness  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  on  the  Com- 
munist Party  than  any  Member  of  this 
House — and  I  say  this  with  all  due  re- 
spect— whether  the  Member  is  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  act,  or  a  supporter  of  It, 
which  I  am  proud  to  be. 

The  people  I  am  referring  to  are  those 
devoted  and  loyal  American  citizens  who. 
In  the  Interest  of  protecting  our  national 
security  and  at  great  personal  sacrifice, 
have  consented  to  join  the  Communist 
Party — although  they  have  had  no  sym- 
pathy for  it — in  order  to  serve  as  under- 
cover operatives  of  the  FBI.  Having 
worked  withhi  the  party  as  ostensible 
members  for  varying  periods  of  years, 
these  people  know  better  than  anyone 
else  what  the  party  really  thinks  about 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  the  Impact  the 
act  has  had  on  party  operations,  and  also 
just  how  the  party  has  reacted  to  court 
decisions  relating  to  the  act. 

During  the  past  2V2  years,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
received  the  testimony  of  five  such  wit- 
nesses. The  length  of  their  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  has  varied  from 
3  to  20  years.  The  testimony  of  each  and 
every  one  of  these  witnesses  Indicates 
clearly  that  the  act  has  been  effective, 
that  the  Communist  Party  truly  fears 
the  Internal  Security  Act — or  perhaps  I 
should  say  that  It  feared  It  imtil  the  lat- 
est court  decisions  on  the  act — and  that 
the  act  has  very  definitely  hurt  and  im- 
peded Communist  Party  operations,  even 
though  no  party  members  or  organiza- 
tions have  registered  under  its  provi- 
sions. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
Include,  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks, 
the  names,  salient  facts  about  these  wit- 
nesses, and  the  statements  they  have 
given  the  committee,  under  oath,  attest- 
ing to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  the  damage  It  has  done 
to  the  Communist  Party. 

AKDKTW    J.    BKRECZ 

Mr.  Berecz  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee In  Buffalo,  N.Y..  on  April  29,  1964. 
He  had  served  as  an  FBI  undercover  op- 
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erative  In  the  Communist  Party  from 
1942  to  1962,  a  period  of  20  years. 

While  he  was  on  the  witness  stand, 
the  following  exchange  took  place  be- 
tween the  committee  counsel  and  Mr. 
Berecz  in  reference  to  the  effect  the  en- 
actment of  the  Internal  Security  Act  had 
on  the  Communist  Party  in  1950: 

COTTN3EL.  What  changes.  If  any,  In  the 
security  measures  taken  by  the  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  took  place  after  the 
passing  of  the  Internal  Security  Act? 

Mr.  Bebkcz.  Oh,  they  more  or  less  went 
underground  and  they  stayed  underground. 
They  would  only  meet  at  certain  places  and 
not  more  than  four  at  a  time,  or  If  there 
was  any  more  than  that,  well.  It  was  at  a 
private  home  most  of  the  time. 

CoTnjsEL.  In  what  fashion  were  the  names 
of  the  members  of  the  party  recorded? 

Mr.  Berecz.  When  you  pay  dues  or  some- 
thing, you  use  numbers  or  they  Just  use  your 
nationality  or  how  long  you  have  been  In 
the  party  or  the  union  affiliations  that  you 
were  tied  up  with. 

Mr.  Berecz  also  testified  that  follow- 
ing, and  as  a  result  of,  the  1961  Supreme 
Court  decision  upholding  the  Internal 
Security  Act,  two  meetings  were  held  In 
Buffalo  in  the  fall  of  1961  to  discuss  the 
decision  and  what  the  party  would  do 
about  It.  Both  meetings  were  addressed 
by  top-ranking  Communist  Party  leaders 
sent  from  the  party's  national  headquar- 
ters In  New  York  aty.  The  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  Mr.  Berecz  tes- 
tified, was  such  that  It  had  created  a 
spUt  in  the  party  in  Buffalo,  requiring 
the  presence  of  these  national-level  lead- 
ers to  spell  out  party  policy  concerning 
the  decision  and  to  threaten  certain  lead- 
ers in  Buffalo  that,  unless  they  followed 
It,  they  would  be  expelled. 

At  the  first  of  these  meetings,  In  Oc- 
tober 1961,  Mr.  Berecz  testified,  the  late 
Benjamin  J.  Davis,  then  the  national  sec- 
retary of  the  Communist  Party,  stated 
that  the  party  might  not  hold  a  conven- 
tion for  as  long  as  5  years  or  perhaps 
"never"  again,  because  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision — actually,  the  party  held 
its  next  national  convention  just  about 
5  years  later,  in  June  1966,  less  than  a 
year  after  the  Supreme  Court's  Albert- 
son-Proctor  decision  of  November  15 
1965. 

At  the  second  meeting,  In  November 
1961,  Louis  Weinstock.  another  long- 
time, high-ranking  party  oCBcial,  stated 
that  the  party,  on  the  advice  of  its  law- 
yers, was  not  going  to  register,  although 
the  deadline  for  doing  so  was  drawing 
near,  and  that  one  of  the  security  steps 
it  was  going  to  take  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  was  to  reduce  its  formal  national 
leadership  to  three  officials — Elizabeth 
Gurley  Flynn,  Gus  Hall,  and  Benjamin 
Davis. 

Mr.  Berecz  also  testified  that  another 
effect  of  the  1961  Supreme  Court  decision 
was  the  dissolution  of  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  the  party — of  which  he  was  a 
member — in  the  Buffalo  area. 

NORMAN    BOEHNKE 

Norman  Boehnke  was  an  alleged  or 
seeming  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  while  actually  working  for  the 
FBI,  for  a  period  of  3  years— from  1960 
to  1963. 

He  testified  before  the  committee  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  June  24,  1964. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  his  testl- 
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mony  relating  to  the  Impact  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  of  June  1961  on  the 
Conmiunlst  Party : 

Counsel.  You  say  at  one  time  you  had  the 
Youth  Organizing  Club.  Would  you  Ju»t 
briefly  explain  that? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  Well,  It  was  in  1961.  following 
the  June  Supreme  Court  decision  uphold- 
ing the  registration  clause  of  the  McCarran 
Act.  that  the  party  Issued  Instructions  or 
directives  that  the  North  Side  Club  was  too 
large.  It  must  meet,  have  a  smaller  member- 
ship so  as  to  not  attract  too  much  attention. 
First  the  club  was  divided  in  two,  and  follow- 
ing, some  months  thereafter,  we  had  a  meet- 
ing, that  Is  a  club  meeting.  In  which  Betty 
Smith  read  directives  of  the  party.  It  stated 
that  a  youth  organizing  branch  of  the  North 
Side  Club  was  to  be  organized,  and  that  club 
functioned  for  a  short  period.  I  dont  recall 
exactly  how  long  because  I  left  that  club, 
but  I  understand  that  it  quit  fimctlonlng. 

CotwsEL.  Following  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision of  June  6.  1961.  which  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  registration  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Security  Act  and  the  flntHngs 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
requiring  the  Communist  Party  to  register  as 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization,  was  there 
any  apparent  change  within  the  party  struc- 
ture? 

Mr.  BoEHNKx.  Yes;  there  was  a  complete 
change.  To  give  you  an  example,  there  was 
a  number  of  clubs  who  were  listed  as  being 
too  large,  the  North  Side  Club  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  was  too  large,  it  could  attract 
too  much  attention  whenever  meetings  or 
club  meetings  were  held  there,  so  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  club,  or  any  large  club,  break 
In  two,  and  It  was  also  stated  that  we  would 
no  longer  know  In  advance  when  club  meet- 
ings would  be  held,  that  we  would  either  be 
notified  by  telephone  or  by  courier  or  some 
way,  but  we'd  have  no  advance  notice  or 
knowledge  of  when  a  club  meeting  was  to  be 
held,  only  the  comrade  chairman  would  have 
the  power  to  call  a  meeting. 

Counsel.  This  change,  did  It  come  about 
as  a  result  of  any  party  directive  and.  If 
so,  would  you  explain  the  circumstances  to 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  Following  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  there  was  about  three  party 
directives  that  were  Issued,  that  were  to  pre- 
pare the  party  to  go  underground,  so  ail  these 
shifts  In  the  party  structure  were  party  di- 
rectives, they  came  from  the  higher  echelon, 
they  were  not  as  a  result  of  any  local  de- 
cision. 

Counsel.  I  want  you  to  return  to  the  se- 
curity measures  employed  by  the  Communist 
Party  In  the  Minneapolis  area.  Was  there  an 
exercise  of  greater  security  following  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1961? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  Yes,  there  was. 

Counsel.  Would  you  describe  some  of  the 
security  measures  used  by  the  party  there- 
after? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  WeU,  like  I  stated  in  my 
previous  testimony  or  In  the  prior  statement 
there,  following  the  June  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision we  were  no  longer  to  meet  on  schedule 
as  we  had  previously  done,  we  were  to  meet 
on  orders  of  the  comrade  chairman,  and 
whenever  possible  he  would  state  that  he 
would  call  us  by  phone,  he'd  say  we'd  have 
a  beer  drinking  party  tonight,  and  that 
would  mean  that  we  would  have  a  meeting.  If 
he  would  say  we  will  be  drinking  wine  torUght 
that  would  mean  there  would  be  no  meet- 
ing. It  was  emphasized  that  we  should  not 
park  In  front  of  homes  where  the  meeting 
was  held;  we  were  to  avoid  the  telephone  as 
much  as  possible.  I  also  might  add  that 
whenever  meetings  were  held,  whenever  we 
did  have  club  meetings,  the  radio  was  turned 
on  because  they  always  feared  that  the 
homes  were  bugged  by  the  FBI  and  there- 
fore It  would  sort  of  foul  up  what  was 
taking  place. 

Counsel.    What    were    your    Instructions 


with  respect  to  the  parking  of  automobUes 
In  the  vicinity  of  meetings  or  gathering!? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  We  were  to  park  them  about 
two.  three  blocks  or  as  far  away  as  possible, 
and  then  walk  up  to  the  house. 

Counsel.  And  were  guards  stationed  »t 
specials  affairs? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  WeU.  take  for  example  tba 
picnic  that  we  were  to  have  at  Lake  Mlnne- 
tonka.  It  was  described  as  a  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  picnic,  but  everybody  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  knew 
that  it  was  a  picnic  for  Communists  and  t 
for  example,  arrived  there  about  10  o'clock 
In  the  morning  and  already  at  that  time  I 
was  instructed  by  Sam  Davis  and  John 
Forlchette,  that  the  two  of  us— that.  John 
Forlchette  and  myself — were  to  stand  guard 
and  let  in  only  those  who  we  knew  to  b« 
friendly  or  to  be  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Counsel.  And  did  It  (the  Minnesota  Com- 
mittee to  Defend  the  BUI  of  Rights,  a  Com- 
munist front)  have  a  special  function  to  en- 
gage In  propaganda  activities 

Mr.  Boehnkx.  Very  definitely 

Counsel.  In  opposition  to  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act  of  1950  and  the  Smith  Act? 

Mr.  BoKKKKK.  Very  definitely;  It  was  one 
of  their  prime  targets  to  stir  up  pubUc 
sentiment  against  those  two  acts. 

Counsel.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence 
of  party  dlrecUves  with  respect  to  the  testi- 
mony that  witnesses  such  as  Henry  May- 
vlUe  would  give  before  this  Committee? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  Yes. 

Counsel.  What  were  those  instructions? 

Mr.  Boehnke.  WeU,  we  received  about 
three  different  directives  or  instructions  that 
if  we  were  contacted  by  any  agent,  that  Is. 
any  agent  of  the  FBI  to  teU  about  our  party 
association,  and  someone,  some  Federal 
agency  tried  to  force  any  party  member  to 
register,  we  were  to  take  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. If  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  subpenaed  us  we  were  to  take  the 
fifth  amendment,  and  If  we  received  any 
mall,  any  order  through  the  mall  to  register 
or  state  our  party  association,  we  were  to 
Ignore  it.  If  the  mall  was  sent  by  registered 
letter,  then  we  were  to  return  It  with  Just 
the  notation.  "Refuse  to  answer  on  the 
grounds  of  the  fifth  amendment." 

HOWARD  THOMPSON 

Mr.  Thompson  was  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  from  March  1948  until 
March  1962,  a  period  of  14  years,  during 
which  time  he  regularly  reported  to  the 
FBI  on  Commimist  Party  activities.  He 
testified  before  the  Committee  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  on  July  12,  1964. 

He  was  asked  if  anything  happened  in 
the  Communist  Party  following  the  June 
5,  1961,  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  order  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  register  as  a  Communist- 
action  organization. 

In  response  to  this  question,  he  stated 
that  the  Northern  California  District 
Committee  of  the  party  was  dissolved  and 
replaced  by  a  much  smaller  executive 
board  of  seven  members,  and  that  a 
small,  five-man  outlying  counties  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  assist  in 
performing  the  work  of  the  former  dis- 
trict committee.  A  party  oflaciai  assigned 
to  both  of  these  groups  served  as  liaison 
man  between  them. 

When  asked  if  any  explanation  was 
given  by  the  Commimist  Party  "for  tight- 
ening up  security"  In  this  fashion,  Mr. 
Thompson  replied: 

Well,  they  felt  that  the  dUtrlct  meetings 
were  such  that  a  large  number  would  attend 
and  they  felt  It  had  to  be  held  In  some  place 
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Uka  the  "People's  World"  offices,  and  they 
were  worried  about  the  Supreme  Court  decl- 
,lon  and  the  party  registration,  so  they  did 
thU  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  down  the 
unount  of  members  attending  any  meeting 
10  that  It  would  be  more  difficult  for  the  FBI 
to  gain  evidence.  There  were  always  a  lot  of 
ears  parked  around  the  "People's  World" 
building,  and  they  felt  they  were  being 
checked  and  rechecked. 

LULU  MAE  THOMPSON 

Mrs.  Thompson,  the  wife  of  Howard 
Thompson,  testified  before  the  commit- 
tee in  executive  session  in  San  Francisco 
on  July  12,  1964,  the  same  day  as  her 
husband,  and  again  in  an  executive  ses- 
sion of  the  committee  held  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  on  April  27  and  28,  1966.  She 
had  worked  for  the  FBI  In  the  Commu- 
nist Party  from  June  1953  until  March 
1962,  a  period  of  9  years. 

She,  too,  described  the  impact  the  1961 
Supreme  Court  decision  had  on  the  Com- 
munist Party.  After  outlining  various 
changes  made  In  the  structtire  of  the 
party  as  a  result  of  the  court  decision, 
she  was  asked  If  these  changes  hurt  or 
hindered  the  Communist  Party.  She  re- 
plied as  follows: 

Tes;  it  made  their  work  very  difficult.  It 
was  almost  as  bad  a  situation  as  they  were 
under  during  the  Smith  Act  prosecutions. 
While  they  did  not  actually  go  underground, 
they  broke  their  organization  to  such  a  state 
that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  word  out  from  one 
group  to  the  other. 

LOLA  BELLE  HOLMES 

Miss  Holmes  operated  undercover  In 
the  Communist  Party  from  August  1957 
to  January  1963,  a  period  of  5*^  years. 
She  testified  before  the  committee  In 
Chicago,  m..  on  May  25,  1965. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  her 
testimony  relating  to  the  effect  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  June  1961  upholding 
the  act,  had  on  the  Communist  Party: 

Counsel.  This  1959  convention  of  the 
Communist  Party,  was  that  the  last  national 
convention  of  the  Communist  Party? 

Miss  Holmes.  Yes.  That  was  the  last  con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party  because  the 
Communist  Party  voted  to  not  have  another 
convention  after  the  Supreme  Court  rendered 
its  decision  ordering  the  Communist  Party 
to  register  its  memberstiip. 

After  this  order  was  handed  down,  the 
Conunimist  Party  National  Committee  met 
and  prepared  a  resolution  to  present  to  the 
State  committees  asking  the  State  conunit- 
tees  to  give  the  national  committee  or  the 
national  executive  committee  power  to  act 
between  conventions  \intU  this  emergency 
was  over,  for  security  reasons. 

Counsel.  Now.  Miss  Holmes,  we  would  like 
you  to  tell  the  committee  what  decisions  the 
Communist  Party  made  as  a  result  of  the 
June  1961   decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Miss  Holmes.  The  party  had  a  national 
committee  meeting  subsequent  to  June 
1961— 

The  Chairman.  You  are  talking  about  the 
decision  upholding  the  Internal  Security 
Act? 

Counsel.  That  Is  correct,  the  decision  re- 
quiring the  Communist  Party  to  register  as 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization. 

Miss  Holmes.  There  was  some  discussion 
among  party  groups  throughout  the  cotmtry 
o{  liquidation,  but  the  national  committee 
decided  against  liquidation.  Orders  were 
handed  down  for  the  party  to  submerge,  for 
the  existing  executive  board  to  go  out  of 
existence. 

Counsel.  You  say  It  was  a  decision  that 
the  party  submerge? 


Miss  Holmes.  The  party  would  submerge 
and  i^ffruld  become  one  hard  core  that  would 
work  underground  and  that  would  not  be 
cracked. 

The  decision  at  the  last  executive  board 
meeting  was  the  State  of  Illinois  Board 
would  go  out  of  existence  that  particular 
night  at  11:30.  that  an  eight-man  board 
would  be  appointed  to  replace  the  elected 
boards.  The  staff  of  the  «Ti«ting  officers,  who 
at  that  i>artlcular  time  were  Sam  Kushner 
and  Claude  Llghtfoot,  was  to  appoint  that 
eight-man  board.  The  existing  State  com- 
mittee of  approximately  30  to  3fi  people  was 
to  be  divided  into  three  sections:  North, 
South,  and  West. 

Claude  Llghtfoot  gave  the  board  members 
instructions  that  if  they  vrlshed  they  oould 
drop  off  the  State  committee  and  If  they 
wished  they  could  continue.  Some  of  tis  were 
dropped.  .  .  . 

The  party  then  selected  another  governing 
staff  of  five  people  to  control  party  policy 
and  to  issue  party  directives  to  the  eight- 
nutn  board.  The  eight-man  board  was  to 
meet  with  the  State  committee:  one  or  two  of 
the  eight-man  board  was  to  meet  with  each 
State  group  of  the  State  committee.  The 
directors  from  the  State  committee  were  to 
go  directly  to  the  party  club  chairman  who 
in  turn — the  clubs  were  to  Implement  party 
policy. 

Each  club  in  the  Communist  Party  was 
ordered  to  change  Its  name  for  security 
reasons.  AU  party  members  were  told  to  say 
that  they  had  resigned  from  the  party  for 
security  reasons.  If  anyone  asked  when,  tell 
them  It  was  their  problem  to  find  out  when 
they  resigned.  This  becomes  the  famous  word, 
each  party  member  for  security  reasons  had 
to  resign. 

The  clubs  were  to  take  on  either  press 
committee  names  or  social  functions.  Llght- 
foot did  not  want  the  party  to  assume  the 
name  of  the  press  conomlttee  because  In 
essence  this  would  be  defeatlve  or  it  would 
mean,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  party  was 
going  out  of  existence.  So,  therefore,  the 
clubs  were  ordered  to  change  their  Identity. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ashley).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  CcTLVXR],  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  HJl.  12601.  During  the  time 
I  have  served  on  the  House  Un-American 
.Activities  Committee,  I  have  never  found 
any  disagreement  with  my  colleagues 
with  reference  to  a  common  and  con- 
tinual dedication  to  the  national  secu- 
rity Interests  of  this  Nation. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  fre- 
quently disagreed  with  these  same  col- 
leagues as  to  how  we  might  best  accom- 
plish this  very  importsuit  responsibility. 
But  all  of  my  colleagues  who  serve  on 
this  committee,  on  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  side,  as  well  as  the  staff 
members  themselves,  have  never  failed 
to  treat  me  with  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion. For  this,  I  am  very  gratefuL 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  suggested  that  we 
should  support  this  legislation  because  it 
has  received  the  support  and  endorse- 
ment of  50  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  did  not  say  that  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  this  legislation 
because  of  that  fact.  I  simply  listed  the 


people  who  are  for  It  and  I  know  they 
are  for  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  you,  and  I  certainly  agree  with 
you  that  these  are  fine  and  responsible 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  joined  In 
the  sponsorship  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  chairman  referred  to  the  fact 
that  three  of  the  Members  who  have 
supported  this  legislation  and  who  have 
introduced  similar  legislation  are  chair- 
men of  conunittees. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
chairman  the  fact  that  of  the  18  Mem- 
bers still  in  Congress  today  who  In  1950 
opposed  this  legislation,  or  four  of  those 
men  supported  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  sit  in  this  Congress  as  chair- 
men of  committees.  When  I  say  this  I  see 
some  of  these  gentlemen  present  in  the 
Chamber. 

I  think  the  issue  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  not  whether  we  support  communism; 
but  how  we  can,  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  best 
protect  the  national  security  Interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  legislation 
for  three  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  It  Is  imnecessary;  sec- 
ond, I  think  It  Is  unwise;  and,  third,  I 
think  it  is  unconstitutional. 

As  Americans,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
are  agreed  that  we  must  prevent  the 
success  of  Communist  efforts  to  overtake 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  or  subversion.  But  this  legislation 
is  not  necessary  to  do  this,  and  Its  pas- 
sage would  both  Interfere  with  our  lib- 
erties and  help  the  Communists.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation in  my  Judgment  would  clearly 
interfere  with  our  liberties  as  well  as  aid 
and  abet  the  Communists  at  home  and 
abroad.  This  legislation  is  not  projierly 
aimed  at  those  whom  we  desire  to  oppose. 

No  one  disagrees  about  the  importance 
of  meeting  the  very  real  dangers  which 
the  internal  Communist  movement 
clearly  suggests  to  this  coimtry,  but  we 
have  strong  laws  on  the  books  today  In 
this  Nation,  strong  laws  to  deal  with 
treason,  strong  laws  to  deal  with  sabo- 
tage, espionage,  and  actions  calculated 
to  overthrow  our  Oovemment  by  force  or 
violence. 

In  1950  a  great  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Harry  Truman,  vetoed  this 
legislation.  In  a  very  exciting  and  a  very 
dramatic  and  courageous  veto  message 
the  President  said  that  he  had  been 
advised  by  every  single  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  who  were  charged 
with  the  resiMnsibility  to  protect  and 
defend  tiie  Internal  security  of  this  Na- 
tion— ^the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency — that  this  law  was  not  only  im- 
necessary, but  would  seriously  hamper 
and  hinder  the  intelligence  operations 
for  which  these  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  were  primarily  respoiislble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  stand  here  17 
years  later  and  their  judgment  has  ap- 
parently not  changed.  Despite  the  re- 
quests to  do  so  from  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  from  Members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  all  we  are  able  to 
put  forward  today  In  the  course  of  this 
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debate  Is  a  brief  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  which  says 
no  more  than  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passes  into  law 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  at  this  point.  I  have 
just  a  short  time  to  make  my  statement. 
If  I  have  additional  time  I  will  be  glad 
to  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 

A  very  brief  letter  in  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  says  no  more  than  "I,  as 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
hereby  say  that  if  you  pass  a  law  that 
I  will  enforce  It." 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  say  less. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Moreover.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York 
said  last  month  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  speaking  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation: 

When  I  was  Attorney  General,  we  did  not 
receive,  to  my  knowledge,  one  piece  of  Infor- 
maUon  from  tbe  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  In  connection  with  communism  In 
the  United  States  that  we  had  not  uncov- 
ered In  other  ways.  .  .  . 

He  went  on  to  say  further,  that— 
If  I  were  to  testify  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  TTnlted  States  before  a  congressional 
committee  I  would  have  to  say  that  to  con- 
tinue the  existence  of  the  Board  would  be  a 
waste  of  the  government's  money. 

The  committee  suggests  that  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  Not  just  at  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  glad  to  at  the 
completion  of  my  time. 

The  committee  suggests  that  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary  to  give  notice  to  the 
American, people  about  the  existence 
of  Communist-dominated  or  Infiltrated 
organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  be  a  legitimate 
task  of  a  totalitarian  regime,  but  in  my 
Judgment  it  hardly  is  consistent  with 
the  tradition  of  a  free  society.  Exposure 
has  been  traditionally  and  properly  left 
in  our  democracy  for  nearly  200  years, 
not  to  government — not  to  government—^ 
but  to  democratic  institutions,  the  free 
press,  private  organizations  devoted  to 
this  purpose,  and  above  all,  the  free  and 
open  competition  of  divergent  opinions 
where  they  properly  should  be  debated 
In  a  marketplace  of  ideas. 

I  believe  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
legislation  before  us  today  opens  up  a 
mjrriad  of  constitutional  problems  that 
are  going  to  keep  us  In  the  courts  only 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Communist 
Party  and  at  great  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  itself  compro- 
mises the  first  amendment  guarantees  of 
free  speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  pe- 
tition, and  association. 

Whether  or  not  an  organization  is  ever 
registered,  the  mere  filing  of  a  petition 
before  the  Board  has  a  decidedly  chilling 
effect  on  the  ability  of  that  organization 
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to  recruit  members,  to  raise  funds,  and 
It  serves  to  destroy  the  very  reputation 
of  the  organization  and  Its  members, 
however  innocent,  even  though  no 
further  action  Is  ever  taken. 

No  organization  has  ever  registered 
imder  this  act.  But  of  the  23  alleged  to 
be  Communist  fronts  against  which  pro- 
ceedings have  been  brought.  19  are  now 
dissolved. 

As  former  Attorney  General  Katzen- 
bach  acknowledged  after  filing  a  petition 
before  the  Board: 

One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  Act  Is  to 
destroy  affected  organizations  before  ad- 
ministrative proceedings  began. 

In  the  committee  report  the  majority 
said  on  page  20  of  the  report: 

The  public  peUtlon  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral asking  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  to  hold  hearings  with  regard  to  a 
particular  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  It  to  be  Communist,  buttressed 
by  allegations  of  fact  supporting  his  claim 
that  it  Is  In  fact  Communist,  in  Itself  en- 
velops the  organization,  and  consequently 
its  membership,  in  a  "cloud." 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
grant  such  frightening  power  to  a  bu- 
reaucrat, to  five  men  or  indeed  to  a  Gov- 
ernment official  be  he  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  or  not  is  in- 
deed most  dangerous  and  Irresponsible 
action  because  it  may  only  serve  to  stifle 
dissent — it  may  only  serve  to  kill  expres- 
sion of  controversial  views  In  this 
Nation. 

To  the  extent  that  It  denies  political 
vitality  and  vigor  of  our  own  free  institu- 
tions, then  it  clearly  aids  and  abets  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  world 
today. 

As  President  Truman  said  In  his  veto 
message : 

We  need  not  fear  the  expression  of  Ideas 

we  do  need  to  fear  their  suppression. 

Because.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  a  demo- 
cratic society,  freedom  of  expression  per- 
mits criticism,  and  criticism  permits 
progress. 

One  hundred  sixty-six  constitutional 
lawyers  from  every  section  of  the  United 
States  including  nine  deans  of  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  law  colleges  In 
America  have  come  forward  in  one  loud 
and  unanimous  voice  and  said  that  this 
legislation  to  which  the  Congress  is  ad- 
dressing itself  this  afternoon  "contains 
serious  constitutional  defects,  is  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  threatens  basic  free- 
doms of  thought  and  expression." 

Each  Member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — not 
to  weaken  it.  I  think  all  of  us  must  ask 
ourselves  today  if  we  are  honoring  that 
oath  by  supporting  this  legislation. 

So.  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  legislation  is  imwise  because 
in  the  Judgment  of  every  agency  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  area  of  internal  security,  to 
protect  America,  has  said  that  it  is  un- 
necessary and  would  hinder  them  in 
their  efforts  to  combat  internal  Commu- 
nist subversion. 

It  would  require  the  FBI  to  disclose 
Intelligence  sources  to  the  public  and 
thereby  inhibit  its  ability  to  infiltrate 
subversive  organizations  in  this  country. 


The  constitutional  problems  it  repre 
sents  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
will  keep  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
courts  for  another  17  years,  all  at  gre«t 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers.  More- 
over, the  Communists  welcome  these 
trials  and  the  opportunity  they  afford 
for  worldwide  propaganda  against  the 
United  States  as  a  coimtry  which  denies 
freedom  of  expression  to  minority 
groups. 

The  SACB  in  17  years  has  cost  the 
taxpayers  $5  million.  Five  Board  mem- 
bers  each  receive  $26,000  a  year.  They 
are  appropriated  a  $300,000  annual 
budget.  They  have  yet  to  register  one 
Communist  and  I  submit  there  is  little 
prospect  for  a  better  return  on  the  tax- 
payer's dollar  In  future  years. 

The  Board  will  not  effectively  serve 
notice  to  the  public  of  Communist  or- 
ganizations. In  fact,  I  think  the  Board 
may  have  aided  Communists  in  their 
efforts  to  deceive  the  American  public 
When  a  petition  is  filed  the  particular 
group  merely  dissolves  and  forms  an- 
other group  to  peddle  their  views  before 
the  traditional  methods  of  exposure  can 
effectively  operate  to  reveal  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  their  true  nature. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  want  to  say  that  this 
is  oYie  of  the  most  courageous  statements 
that  I  have  ever  heard  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  during  the  13  years  that  I  have 
sensed  in  this  body. 

Our  colleague  from  Iowa  is  in  his  sec- 
ond term.  He  represents  a  district  which 
is  anything  but  secure  politically.  Never- 
theless, he  has  chosen  to  speak  out  force- 
fully on  an  issue  and  to  take  a  position 
which  can  easily  be  misconstrued,  mis- 
represented and  misunderstood.  This  is 
an  act  of  statesmanship  and  courage  of 
which  the  House  can  well  be  proud. 

Our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Cm.vER]  has  expressed  his 
view  that  the  legislation  before  us  is  un- 
necessary. The  facts  suggest  that  this 
point  Is  well  taken.  In  1950.  as  he  points 
out,  spokesmen  for  all  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  directly  responsible 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States  and, 
indeed,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  himself,  all  stated  that  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  then  before  the  Con- 
gress was  not  only  unnecessary  but  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  security  and  intelli- 
gence operations  of  this  country  and  they 
strongly  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill 
would  not  become  law. 

In  the  17  years  that  have  Intervened 
since  enactment  of  the  1950  measure, 
court  tests  of  the  constitutionality  of  its 
provisions  have  largely  curbed  its  opera- 
tion. Yet,  today  not  a  single  voice  is 
raised  among  those  responsible  for  the 
security  of  our  Nation  for  enactment  of 
the  bill  before  us. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from  Iowa 
when  he  says  that  everj'  Member  of  this 
body  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  na- 
ture and  aspirations  of  communism  and 
the  threat  that  this  ideology  openly  pre- 
sents to  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world.  Certainly  we  must 
take  all  necessai-y  steps  to  provide  for  our 
internal  security  But  we  do  not  provide 
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for  internal  security  by  adopting  legisla- 
tion which  calls  Itself  an  Internal  Secu- 
rity Act  when  such  legislation  is,  In  fact, 
unnecessary,  contrary  to  public  policy 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  unconstitutional. 

The  amendments  before  us  today  seek 
to  answer  the  constitutional  pitfalls  en- 
countered by  the  1950  act.  Even  If  suc- 
cessful, which  I  question,  there  remain 
the  very  real  questions  as  to  public  policy 
and  necessity.  In  light  of  these  circum- 
stances, which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Cxtlvzr]  has  addressed  himself  to 
80  eloquently  both  In  his  dissenting  view 
and  his  address  of  a  few  moments  ago, 
I  shall  join  him  In  opp>osltlon  to  H.R. 
12601. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  not  only 
Is  this  bill  wasteful.  Not  only  Is  It  Ineffec- 
tual. Not  only  does  It  produce  barren  and 
costly  litigation;  but  It  also  exacts  from 
our  people  the  costs  of  distrust,  dissen- 
sion and  potential  witch  hunting  by 
promising  cures  which,  while  intimidat- 
ing our  basic  freedoms,  turn  out  to  be  Il- 
lusory, frustrating,  and  finally,  self- 
defeating.  There  are  more  responsible 
and  profitable  channels,  to  promote  what 
we  all  seek,  the  internal  security  of  our 
Nation  and  the  preservation  of  our  free 
society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  should 
like  to  express  orally  that  which  was 
noted  by  those  of  us  on  the  floor  In  terms 
of  bursts  of  applause  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa.  I  applaud  the  gentleman's  Insight 
and  courage,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
his  most  articulate  expression  of  a  free 
society  and  the  constitutional  responsi- 
bility of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
with  reference  thereto. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  congratulating  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemtm  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Culver]  for  his  moving  and  persuasive 
statement.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  do 
what  he  Is  doing  and  take  the  position 
that  he  takes  In  opposing  this  legislation. 
But,  Mr.  Chairman,  knowing  our  col- 
league Congressman  Culver  as  I  do,  he 
is  not  one  to  take  the  easy  way  out  nor 
does  he  run  or  panic  in  the  face  of  an 
issue  that  carries  strong  emotional  over- 
tones. He  does  not  flinch  from  doing 
what  he,  in  good  conscience,  believes  to 
be  right,  no  matter  what  the  instant  pop- 
ularity of  an  issue  might  be.  He  seeks  to 
legislate,  not  in  fear,  but  in  hard,  sound 
judgment.  He  has  done  so  In  this  In- 
stance. I  applaud  him  for  the  soimdness 
of  his  arguments  and  the  logic  of  his 
reasoning.  The  separate  views  that  he 
has  filed  with  the  report  accompanjdng 
the  bill  should  be  read  with  care. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  position 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  In 
opposition  to  this  bill.  I  am  comf>elled  to 
this  stand  by  the  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality of  the  propo^.  I  agree  that  this 
legislation  has  been  and  can  continue  to 
be  a  vehicle  to  obstruct  our  people  In 
the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  free  speech. 
I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that,  in  nearly 
20  years  of  experience  imder  the  act, 
there  has  been  no  genuine  substantive 
accomplishment.  No  department  respon- 
sible for  the  Internal  security  of  our 
country  testified  In  favor  of  the  bill. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  laws 
aplenty  already  on  the  statute  books  of 
our  country  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lems that  this  bill  seeks  to  meet. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  should  like  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  my  commenda- 
tion to  the  gentleman  for  his  very  elo- 
quent and  very  courageous  statement  of 
the  rights  of  Americans,  and  in  pointing 
out  the  deficiencies  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
struck  a  real  blow  for  freedom  of  the 
Individual  today.  It  was  a  great  speech, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  this  session. 

I  voted  against  the  parent  bill  in  1950. 
I  shtdl  vote  against  this  bill  today. 

There  was  little  reason  for  passage  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  There 
is  less  reason  for  passage  of  this  bill  at 
this  time. 

In  vetoing  the  internal  security  bill  in 
1950,  President  Truman  pointed  out  the 
doubtful  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  the 
fact  that  there  was  adequate  law  already 
on  the  boi^cs  to  deal  with  any  threat  to 
our  internal  security,  the  fact  that  the 
bill  would  hinder  rather  than  help  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  their  inter- 
nal security  work,  and  that  the  bill  posed 
a  threat  to  the  liberties  of  American  citi- 
zens. Time  has  proved  the  validity  and 
forcefulness  of  his  arguments.  Over  the 
almost  20  years  since  the  bill  was  passed 
over  his  veto,  the  futility  and  ill-concep- 
tion of  the  bill  has  been  sustained. 

It  Is  amazing  that  the  committee  held 
no  additional  extensive  hearings  on  the 
bill,  but  has  assumed  that  the  situation 
respecting  world  communism  and  status 
of  the  Communist  Party  in  this  country 
remains  the  same  as  they  were  in  1950. 
Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth.  Since 
that  time  there  Is  a  deep  and  widening 
split  In  the  former  Communist  monolith. 
There  Is  no  single  Communist  center  and 
source  today  as  there  was  in  1950.  Not 
only  are  Moscow  and  Peking  going  sepa- 
rate ways,  but  there  are  split  offs  in 
Cuba,  in  Yugoslavia,  in  other  Communist 
countries.  The  conspiratorial  direction 
and  control  of  the  American  Communist 
Party  by  foreign  sources  is  not  as  it  was 
17  years  ago.  The  committee  should  have 
gone  into  that  question  much  more 
thoroughly. 

I  believe  this  bill  has  many  unconstitu- 
tional features. 

It  suffers  from  what  the  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  loyalty  oath  cases  has 
called  legislative  "overbreadth."  In  other 
words  these  definitions  are  so  broad  that 
they  have  the  potential  to  sweep  In  the 


Innocent  and  the  unknowing,  as  well  as 
the  dedicated  Communist. 

While  these  aspects  of  the  act  raise 
questions  of  due  process,  the  restrictions 
and  penalties  Imposed  invade  the  free- 
doms of  expression  and  association.  In 
the  recent  loyalty  oath  cases,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  repeatedly  that  leg- 
islative infringements  on  first  amend- 
ment rights  must  be  narrowly  drawn.  In 
Elfbrandt  v.  Russell,  384  U.S.  11  (1966), 
the  Court,  while  holding  an  Arizona  loy- 
alty oath  unconstitutional,  declared: 

A  blanket  prohibition  of  aasoclatlons  with 
a  group  having  both  legal  and  Illegal  alms 
would  pose  a  real  danger  that  legitimate 
political  expression  or  association  would  be 
Unpaired. 

It  emphasized  that — 

Any  lingering  doubt  that  proscription  of 
mere  knowing  membership  without  any 
showing  of  "speclflc  Intent"  would  nm  afoul 
of  the  Constitution  was  set  at  rest  by  our 
decision  In  Aptheker  v.  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Aptheker  case,  I  might  add,  held 
unconstitutional  those  provisions  of  the 
act  which  disallowed  a  member  of  a 
Communist  orgsinlzatlon  the  right  to  ap- 
ply for  or  use  an  American  passport. 

There  Is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  but 
that  the  existing  legislation  and  the  pro- 
posed amendments  fail  to  meet  the  con- 
stitutional standards  enunciated  In  the 
Elfbrandt  and  Aptheker  cases.  Nowhere 
in  this  legislation  is  a  showing  of  specific 
intent  required  before  the  brand  is  at- 
tached to  the  individual;  nowhere  are 
legislative  Infringements  narrowly 
drawn.  I,  therefore,  believe  that  the  re- 
strictions and  penalties  imposed  by  the 
act  strike  an  unnecessarily  heavy  blow 
at  freedom  of  expression  and  association; 
they  strike  at  both  legitimate  and  Ille- 
gitimate activity  without  distinction. 

Finally,  I  must  note  the  enduring  wis- 
dom of  President  Truman  when  he  ve- 
toed the  legislation  here  sought  to  be 
amended.  He  correctly  pointed  out  that 
the  great  bulk  of  these  provisions  are 
not  directed  toward  the  real  and  present 
dangers  that  exist  from  communism.  In- 
stead of  striking  blows  at  oommunism 
they  would  strike  blows  at  our  own  lib- 
erties and  at  our  position  In  the  fore- 
front of  those  working  for  freedom  in  the 
world.  At  a  time  when  our  young  men 
are  fighting  for  freedom  in  Korea — and 
today  In  Vietnam  I  might  say — ^it  would 
be  tragic  to  advance  the  objectives  of 
communism  In  this  country,  as  this  bill 
would  do. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  lit.  Chairman,  I  con- 
gratulate my  colleague  for  his  magnifi- 
cent statement.  I  am  saddened  that.  In 
the  closing  days  of  this  session,  when  we 
are  trying  desperately  to  dispose  of  a 
backlog  of  important  legislative  pro- 
grams, we  should  be  engaging  in  a  waste- 
ful. Irrelevant,  and  demeaning  exercise 
in  futility.  We  are  breathing  new  life 
Into  a  law  and  an  agency  which  were 
unwanted  and  vetoed  by  President  Tru- 
man, which  have  proven  utterly  unpro- 
ductive and  repressive  during  their  grey 
half -life  spanning  the  intervening  years, 
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repudiated  by  courts  and  executive 
branch  alike,  supported  and  endorsed 
now  by  not  a  single  voice  from  any  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agency.  Let  us  once 
and  for  all  close  the  book  on  the  repres- 
sion, suppression.  Intimidation  and  har- 
assment of  the  1950's— all  In  the  name 
of  national  security,  and  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  legislating  the  constructive, 
positive,  programs  proposed  by  a  his- 
torically creative  President  which  will 
really  help  us  create  a  strong,  pros- 
perotis.  egalitarian,  and  free  America 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  CXJLVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  statements  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  can  char- 
acterize them  In  only  one  way — simply 
outstanding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  for  his  magnificent  statement  and 
for  his  Joining  the  ranks  with  President 
Truman  who  vetoed  this  bill  so  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  It  poignant  that 
the  scandals  concerning  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  may  result  in 
Its  reactivation— not  Its  abolishment. 

Under  our  system  of  government  only 
the  courts  are  given  the  authority  to 
try  and  to  pimish  people  and  organiza- 
tions— and  then  subject  to  ancient  rules 
and  safeguards  designed  to  protect  the 
accused — called  due  process. 

By  reactivating  the  SACB  through  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  we  are  set- 
ting up  In  a  free  society  a  star  chamber 
operated  by  the  executive  department. 
We  are  authorizing  the  executive  depart- 
ment to  destroy  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals because  they  espouse  unpopular 
Ideas. 

I  suggest  that  this  Is  basically  a  dis- 
honest statute.  If  the  Congress  had  In 
mind  by  the  act  an  outlawry  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  then  It  should  proceed  to 
attempt  to  write  such  a  bill,  but  this 
statute  attempts  to  do  the  same  by  sub- 
terfuge. In  effect,  organizations  which 
register  pursuant  to  the  act,  or  whose 
names  are  spread  on  the  public  register 
created  by  the  act,  would  be  certified  to 
the  world  by  the  Government  as  guilty 
of  an  evil,  despicable  undertaking  bent 
on  destroying  this  Nation. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  au- 
thorized under  the  Constitution  to 
harass,  by  exposure,  private  citizens  and 
organizations.  That  Is  the  Job,  In  our 
open  society,  of  the  press  and  news  me- 
dia, subject  to  the  laws  of  defamation. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
serve  to  make  us  less  free.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  unless  the  freedom  of  speech, 
press,  petition  and  assembly  guaranteed 
by  the  first  amendment  are  accorded  to 
the  ideas  we  hate,  sooner  g#rlater  they 
will  be  denied  to  the  Ideas  we  cherish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
HJl.  12601. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Ullnola.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CULVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  May  I  say  that 
this  Is  a  bright  day  in  the  history  of  the 
House.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
delivered  one  of  the  most  moving  appeals 
to  reason,  to  decency,  and  to  American 
patriotism  In  Its  finest  and  truest  ex- 
pression that  one  would  ever  wish  to 
hear.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  on  the  clarity  of  his  thinking  and 
the  eloquence  of  his  diction.  I  am  happy 
to  associate  myself  with  him  in  the  po- 
sition he  has  so  ably  presented. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  all  other  Members  who 
have  asked  me  to  yield.  I  appreciate  your 
statements. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Tuck), 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I,  too,  would  like  to  Join  in  the  acco- 
lade paid  to  our  very  able  and  very  hand- 
some colleague  from  Iowa,  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  However,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  committee  re- 
ported out  this  legislation  with  a  vote  of 
8  to  1. 1  do  not  believe  the  other  members 
of  the  committee — certainly  I  do  not — 
wish  in  any  way  to  Impinge  upon  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  anyone.  I 
might  say  also  to  the  Committee  the  very 
constitutional  objections  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  were  upheld  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  object 
of  this  legislation  is  to  bring  the  law  into 
line  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

On  many  occasions  I  have  condemned 
the  Court  for  Its  decisions,  but  Irrespec- 
tive of  that  fact,  the  decisions  are  there 
The  major  part  of  this  legislation  has 
been  upheld  not  only  once,  but  twice,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  Constitution.  I  am 
just  a  coimtry  lawyer.  But  I  spent  46 
years  of  my  life  upholding  the  consti- 
tutional liberties  of  the  people  of  my 
State,  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or  color. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  to 
speak  in  favor  of  this  legislation  because 
It  is  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  informed  citizen 
Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  Communist 
Party  membership  in  this  country  has  In- 
creased in  the  last  few  years  and  that 
party  activity  is  definitely  on  the  up- 
swing and  much  more  open  than  It  has 
been. 

Every  Informed  citizen  Is  aware  that 
just  last  month  the  Communist  Party 
openly  came  out  In  support  of  Negro 
violence  and  rioting— and  that  It  had 
been  covertly  agitating  to  provoke  racial 
violence  before  that  statement  was 
Issued.  They  know  that  Communists  have 
been  doing  everything  possible  to  sabo- 
tage our  war  effort  in  Vietnam— by  or- 
ganizing and  promoting  nationwide 
resistance  to  the  draft  on  the  part  of 
American  youth;  by  promoting  refusal 
to  serve  in  Vietnam  on  the  part  of  those 
already  in  military  service;  by  meeting 
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and  plotting  with  representatives  of  our 
enemy,  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vietnam^ 
by     staging     massive     demonstraUoni 
against  the  war  in  Vietnam;  by  support 
ing  caUs  for  guerrilla  warfare  operations 
in  the  United  States— in  short,  that  the 
Communists  are  doing  everything  po* 
slble  to  undermine  and  weaken  our  Na 
tlon  in  order  to  destroy  freedom  every' 
where  and  replace  It  with  Red  totaU. 
tarian  power. 

And  every  thinking  and  Informed  citi- 
zen, of  course,  also  realizes  that  this 
stepped  up  Communist  activity  is  due 
in  considerable  part,  to  recent  court  de- 
cisions which  have  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  the  Internal  Security  Act 
They  further  realize  that  something  must 
be  done  about  this  situation.  And  that  la 
pmjlsely  why  we  are  now  considering 
HJt.  12601,  a  bill  to  amend  the  IntemAl 
Security  Act  of  1950. 

These  Communists  are  running  ram- 
pant through  the  land.  They  are  foment- 
Ing  strife  and  discord  and  are  inciting 
racial  and  religious  rancor  and  hatred 
resulting  In  riots,  bloodshed,  death  and 
destruction.  They  are  undertaking  to  de- 
mean and  denigrate  the  good  people  of 
America  and  our  Government  by  spitting 
on,  stamping,  and  burning  our  national 
banner,  the  American  flag. 

They  are  encouraging  the  burning  of 
draft  cards  and  violation  of  all  of  our 
laws.  Including  those  designed  especially 
for  our  national  defense. 

The  Communists  seek  the  enslavement 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  world. 
Their  main  thrust  is  against  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are 
their  targets. 

I  am  in  favor  of  dealing  with  these 
culprits  firmly  and  resolutely  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  suppress  and  subjugate 
them — call  it  brutality  or  not.  Woe  be 
unto  these  traitors  when  they  are  identi- 
fied and  when  the  American  people  are 
informed  and  aroused,  for  then  and  then 
only  will  our  citizens  stand  up  and  de- 
mand that  retribution  and  Justice  will 
triumph  and  overtake  these  scoundrels. 
We  will  hear  in  this  debate  much  about 
the  Constitution.  There  Is  not  a  man  on 
oiu-  committee  who  would  impinge  upon 
the  constitutional  rights  of  anyone.  We 
believe  In  that  sacred  document  and  we 
would  oppose  vigorously  any  proposal 
that  would  violate  constitutional  rights. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  a  dis- 
tinguished Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
testified  In  favor  of  this  legislation.  At 
least  two  former  presidents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  and  others  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  legislation,  gave  It 
their  wholehearted  endorsement. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana.  Chairman  Willis. 
for  his  foresight  and  Ingenuity  In  formu- 
lating and  drafting  this  proposal.  I  hope 
that  It  will  be  enacted  Into  law  without 
substantial  amendment. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  is  our  prin- 
cipal antlsubverslve  law  as  far  as  dealing 
with  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
Commimlst  Party  Is  concerned.  The 
Communists  began  their  fight  against 
It  In  1947  when  It  was  first  Introduced 
as  a  bill  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on  Un-American  Activities.  Realizing 
the  danger  it  poses  to  the  party,  they 
have  fought  it  tooth  and  nail  ever  since 
that  time.  Since  the  act  was  passed  In 
1950,  the  party  has  spent  huge  sums  of 
money  setting  up  fronts  to  agitate  for 
repeal  of  the  act  and  to  fight  every  action 
against  the  party,  its  fronts,  and  mem- 
bers Initiated  by  our  Attorneys  General 
under  the  act's  provisions.  The  party 
succeeded  In  tying  up  in  the  courts  for 
many  years  some  basic  Issues  concerning 
the  constitutionality  of  the  act. 

All  seemed  well,  however,  In  June  1961 
when  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  order  that  the 
Communist  Party  must  register  itself  as 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization.  At 
that  point,  It  appeared  that  the  way 
was  finally  cleared  for  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  as  a  weapon  against 
internal  Conmiunlst  Party  operations. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  time,  the 
Supreme  Court  and  courts  of  appeal 
have  handed  down  a  number  of  decisions 
emasculating  the  act  and  making  It  clear 
that  amendments  are  needed  to  restore 
its  effectiveness.  For  some  years,  with 
various  Issues  related  to  the  act  un- 
decided by  the  courts,  it  was  impossible 
to  know  Just  how  to  sunend  the  act  to 
insure  Its  effectiveness. 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, however,  has  carefully  studied 
and  analyzed  decisions  affecting  the  act 
as  they  have  been  handed  down  In  the 
last  few  years  and  the  point  was  finally 
reached  where  It  was  felt  that  we  knew 
definitely  that  some  things,  at  least,  could 
be  done  to  put  teeth  In  the  act. 

The  result  was  that,  on  May  25.  the 
chairman  introduced  the  bill  we  are  now 
considering.  Twenty-four  fellow  Demo- 
crats Joined  him  In  sponsoring  the  bill. 
My  colleague,  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AsHBROOK],  Introduced  an 
identical  bill  on  the  same  day— with  24 
Republicans  Joining  him  as  sponsors. 
This  was  the  first  and  only  time  under 
the  new  rules  of  the  House  that  50  of 
Its  Members  had  Joined  In  sponsoring  a 
single  piece  of  legislation.  Subsequently, 
two  other  Members  Introduced  IdentlcaL 
bUls. 

The  committee  held  4  days  of  hearings 
on  this  bill  in  August.  The  hearing  record 
contains  the  testimony  or  statements  of 
21  individuals  and  organizations,  includ- 
ing those  of  six  Members  of  this  House. 
The  only  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill 
came  from  the  witness  representing  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  which, 
of  course,  we  expected.  All  the  other  wit- 
nesses, including  well-known  constitu- 
tional authorities  and  former  presidents 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  testified 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  The  American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Military 
Order  of  World  Wars,  AMVETS,  and 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  all  sup- 
ported the  bill. 

The  Internal  Security  Act,  despite 
statements  to  the  contrary  made  by  cer- 
tain persons  and  groups,  is  actually  a 
very  mild  form  of  subversive  control 
legislation.  Basically,  it  does  no  more,  in 
effect,  than  require  the  Communist  Party 
to  admit  the  truth  that  it  is  a  Commu- 
nist-action organization,  an  Instrument 


of  the  world  Communist  movement,  and 
to  file  data  similar  to  that  which  many 
loyal  Americans  must  file  when  engaged 
in  certain  types  of  activity.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  groups  secretly  controlled  by 
the  Communist  Party  must  identify 
themselves  as  such  In  their  publications 
and  broadcasts  and  also  file  basic  data 
about  themselves  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Members  of  the  Communist  Party, 
too,  are  required  by  the  act  to  register 
themselves  as  such. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  Is  a  dis- 
closure measure  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  with  the  Inten- 
tion of  preserving  the  Integrity  of  Amer- 
ican political  institutions  and  free  speech 
while  at  the  same  time  contributing  to 
our  national  security. 

Now,  what  about  the  bill  before  us? 
How  does  it  amend  the  Internal  Security 
Act  to  restore  its  effectiveness? 

As  Indicated,  the  principcil  feature  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  is  its  disclosure 
provisions.  Practically  every  court  deci- 
sion Impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
act  has  done  so  on  the  basis  of  its  self- 
registration  provisions.  So  this  bill  elim- 
inates the  self-registration  provisions 
and  the  penalties  for  violations  of  them 
and  provides  Instead  that,  after  full  hear- 
ings before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  the  registration  will  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
fifth  amendment  problem  on  which  the 
court  decisions  have  been  based  Is  thus 
eliminated. 

The  bill  also  amends  the  definition  of  a 
Communist  front  to  make  it  more  realis- 
tic and  to  remove  the  unreasonable  and 
excessive  burden  of  proof  placed  on  the 
Attorney  General  In  front  proceedings 
as  a  result  of  a  court  decision. 

It  requires  Communist  oi^ganizatlons 
soliciting  financial  or  other  contributions 
from  the  public  to  identify  themselves  as 
Communist  In  order  to  prevent  the  vic- 
tlmldng  of  loyal  Americans  who  might 
be  tricked  by  their  solicitations  into  giv- 
ing financial  support  to  the  subversion 
of  their  country. 

It  enlarges  the  Attorney  General's  reg- 
ister of  Communist  organizations. 

It  provides  that  the  dissolution  of  a 
Communist  organization  will  not  moot 
a  proceeding  against  it  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

It  enables  the  Board  to  insure  orderly 
hearings  and  procedures  by  granting  It 
the  power  to  institute  contempt  proceed- 
ings. 

It  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to 
grant  Immunity  In  order  to  obtain  vital 
testimony  and  evidence. 

It  eliminates  dilatory  collateral  pro- 
ceedings of  the  type  the  Communists 
have  been  utilizing  to  frustrate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act. 

Finally,  It  expedites  the  registration  of 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  by  au- 
thorizing the  inclusion  of  two  or  more 
individuals  In  one  petition  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  SACB. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  provisions 
and  the  reasons  for  them  are  spelled  out 
in  detail  In  the  conunittee  report  on  the 
bill.  Because  I  know  that  many  Members 
are  anxious  to  speak  en  this  bill,  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  for  a  detailed 
treatment  of  each  provision. 


What  I  do  want  to  stress  is  that  we.  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
the  responsibility  to  take  whatever  steps 
we  can,  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
to  curb,  to  limit,  to  render  Ineffective,  the 
activities  of  Communist  organizations  in 
this  coimtry  who  have  but  one  aim,  and 
that  is  to  destroy  every  freedom  and  Ub- 
erty  enjoyed  by  the  American  people  and 
to  replace  our  representative  Government 
with  a  totalitarian  Red  dictatorship. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Members  of  this 
House,  in  talking  with  their  constituents 
back  home  and  in  reading  their  mail, 
have  foimd  that  there  is  deep  concern 
among  the  American  people  about  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  Communist 
activity  that  Is  so  apparent  today.  They 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
Commimists  can  be  permitted  to  freely 
engage  in  activities  which  they  regard  as 
bordering  on  treasonous. 

The  question  before  us  now  Is  this :  How 
can  we.  consistent  with  the  Constitution 
and  pursuant  to  the  duties  Imposed  on  us 
by  the  oaths  we  have  taken  as  Members 
of  the  House,  act  to  relieve  the  concern 
of  the  American  people  and  to  assare 
them  that  the  Congress  is  taking  all 
reasonable  steps  to  protect  their  freedoms 
and  the  security  of  this  country? 

EarUer  this  year,  Mr.  J.  Walter 
Yeagley.  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Internsd  Seciirity  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  testified  as 
follows  before  a  Senate  committee: 

There  1b  no  question  but  that  the  law  the 
Communists  fear  the  moet,  the  law  that 
they  have  fought  the  longest  and  hardest 
to  overthrow,  was  the  Internal  Secuilty  Act 
of  1950. 

That  testimony  indicates  what  we  can 
do  to  assure  the  people  that  we  are  look- 
ing after  their  interests — our  country's 
interests — in  the  area  of  national 
security. 

Obviously  the  Congress  did  a  basically 
good  Job  when  it  passed  the  Internal 
Security  Act  in  1950.  Mr.  Yeagley's 
testimony  and  other  evidence  proves 
that.  The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  as 
constitutional  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
act  for  dealing  with  Communist  subver- 
sion. But,  as  I  said  before,  the  act  has 
been  weakened  by  some  later  court 
decisions. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  restore  the 
effectiveness  the  act  has  lost  and  the  way 
we  can  do  this  is  by  voting  for  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

This  bill  has  been  carefully  drafted  in 
the  light  of  all  court  decisions  affecting 
its  provisions.  We  have  consulted  with, 
and  received  the  testimony  of  constitu- 
tional authorities  and  outstanding  legal 
minds.  We  feel  cerUin  that  this  bill  will 
take  care  of  the  problems  created  by 
some  of  the  recent  court  decisions  and 
that  it  will  make  the  Internal  Security 
Act  what  Mr.  Yeagley  said  it  used  to  be— 
"the  law  the  Communists  fear  the  most." 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  gentleman  was  kind  enough  to 
yield  to  me.  I  would  like  to  compliment 
the  great  gentleman  from  Virginia  for 
the  fine  remailu  he  made  today.  I  found 
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his  speech  much  more  to  my  own  philos- 
ophy and  my  own  liking. 

I  think  the  gentlehian  is  a  great  con- 
stitutionalist and  a  great  American.  I 
say,  "God  bless  Bill  Tuck."  I  wish  we 
had  more  like  him. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 

gentleman.  I  am  here  trying  to  espouse 

this  bill  and  I  thank  him  for  his  support. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  point  out  only  that  some  of  us 
note  with  deep  regret  the  decision  of  the 
gentleman  not  to  run  for  Congress  again 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman,  but  I  want  to  return  to  the 
tranquil  and  picturesque  south  Virginia 
from  whence  I  came. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  TUCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  great  respect  and  af- 
fection for  Governor  Tuck  and  say  in 
the  short  time  I  have  been  in  Congress 
no  man  has  been  kinder  to  me,  and  there 
is  no  man  I  will  more  sorely  miss  next 
year. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  TMr  RoudebushI. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
this  time. 

I  certainly  rise  In  support  of  H.R 
12601. 

I  cannot  believe,  and  do  not  accept, 
that  there  is  anything  In  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  first  amendment,  or  in  any 
other  amendment,  that  bars  the  registra- 
tion of  people  who  are  actually  serving 
in  this  country  as  the  agents  of  a  hostile 
foreign  power— and  that,  basically,  Is  all 
the  Internal  Security  Act  does. 

In  nearly  every  State  of  this  Union. 
Individuals  operating  a  business  under 
a  trade  name  are  required  to  register, 
revealing  the  names  of  their  ofBcers  and 
all  parties  in  Interest. 

Republicans  and  Democrats  are  re- 
quired to  file  a  list  of  their  contributors 
and  to  sign  applications  for  primary 
ballots  which  furnish  a  registration  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  every  party 
member  at  every  primary. 

The  courts  have  upheld  these  statutes 
on  numerous  occasions.  They  have  not 
found  them  destructive  of  the  rights  of 
businessmen,  of  Republicans,  or  Demo- 
crats. 

How  then  can  anyone  argue  that  it 
Is  a  violation  of  a  Communist's  civil 
rights  or  the  Communist  Party's  civil 
rights  to  require  that  Communlst-actlon 
organizations  register  the  names  of  their 
officers  and  members,  an  accounting  of 
their  moneys  received,  the  sources  of 
their  funds,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  expended? 

The  Communist  Party  falsely  claims 
that  it  Is  a  legitimate  political  party. 
Assuming  that  Its  claim  is  true,  even 
though  It  Is  not,  why  then  should  It 
object    to    reporting    substantially    the 


same  Information  that  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  must  report? 

We  all  know  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Communist  organizations  do  not 
want  the  truth  about  their  members, 
their  activities,  their  finances  known. 
They  cannot  stand  the  truth. 

The  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  are  even  faced  with  a  limitation 
on  the  expenditures  of  their  candidates. 
The  Internal  Security  Act  Imposes  no 
limitation  on  any  Communist  Party  ex- 
penditures. All  it  requires  is  that  they  be 
reported. 

Why  are  the  so-called  civil  libertar- 
ians so  strangely  silent  about  the  civil 
rights  features  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act,  while  they  tire  so  loud  and  vocifer- 
ous about  the  reporting  features  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  which  deal  not 
with  a  legitimate  political  party,  but  a 
foreign-controlled  conspiracy  against 
the  Government  of  these  United  States? 

Why  should  anyone  object  to  a  Com- 
munist front;  an  organization  secretly 
controlled  by  the  Communist  Party,  hav- 
ing to  report  the  names  of  Its  officers  and 
make  an  annual  financial  statement 
when,  as  I  mentioned  before,  practically 
every  State  compels  businessmen  to  file 
similar  information  when  they  operate 
under  a  trade  name? 

There  is  no  deceit  Intended  on  the  part 
of  such  businessmen.  There  Is  nothing 
but  deceit  intended  on  the  part  of  every 
Communist  front.  Yet.  the  civil  libertar- 
ians scream  that  the  rights  of  Commu- 
nists and  the  Communist  Party  are  some- 
how being  violated  becau.se  they  have  to 
file  simple,  basic  Information  of  the  same 
type. 

The  Supreme  Court,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, has  upheld  the  registration  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Security  Act.  It 
has  denied  that  they  are  an  infringe- 
ment of  constitutional  rights.  It  has  re- 
jected the  act-of-attalnder  claim  against 
the  Internal  Security  Act. 

I  am  beginning  to  think  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  please  some  of  the  so- 
called  civil  libertarians  unless  we  throw 
out  every  security  law  and  regulation. 

As  long  as  so  much  Is  being  said  about 
rights.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  following  facts : 

In  the  late  1940's.  President  Truman 
appointed  a  Committee  on  Civil  Rights. 
The  purpose  of  this  Committee  was  to 
study  the  question  of  civil  rights  In  the 
United  States  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  what  could  be  done  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  them.  The 
members  of  this  Committee  were  pre- 
dominately liberal  in  their  political  ori- 
entation. This  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
1947  report  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  CivU  Rights,  a  report  entitled  "To 
Secure  These  Rights." 

Congress  baa  already  made  use  of  the 
principle  of  disclosure  In  both  the  economic 
and  political  spheres.  The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Pure  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration make  available  to  the  public 
Information  about  sponsors  of  economic 
wares.  In  the  political  realm,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate— all  of  these  under  various  statutes — are 
required  to  collect  Information  about  those 
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who    attempt    to    Influence    public   opinion 
Thousands  of  statements  disclosing  the  own" 
ershlp  and  control  of  newspapers  using  th« 
second-class  mailing  privilege  are  filed Imnu 
ally  with  the  Post  Office  Department. 

Still  quoting  from  the  Committee  find- 
ing of  the  many  fields  In  which  dis- 
closure Is  properly  and  constltutionally 

Hundreds  of  statements  disclosing  the 
ownership  and  control  of  radio  stations  are 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Hundreds  of  lobbyists  are  now  re- 
quired to  disclose  their  efforts  to  Influence 
Congress  under  the  Congressional  Reorm. 
nizaUon  Act.  In  1938.  Congress  found  it 
necessary  to  pass  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
iration  Act  which  forced  certain  citizens  and 
aliens  aUke  to  register  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  the  facts  about  their  sponsorahin 
and  actlvltlea.  The  effecttvenes*  of  these 
efforts  has  varied.  We  believe,  howevw,  that 
they  have  been  sufficiently  successful  to  war- 
rant their  further  extension  to  aU  of  those 
who  attempt  to  Influence  public  opinion. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  person  really 
qualified  as  an  authority  on  communism 
who  does  not  agree  that  the  best  weapon 
against  the  Communists  Is  exposure- 
revealing  the  truth  about  them,  revealing 
what  they  are,  letting  the  public  know 
the  kind  of  activities  they  are  engaged 
in.  Communists  and  other  conspirators 
cannot  stand  to  have  the  searchlight  of 
truth  beamed  at  them.  It  hurts  them,  dis- 
credits them,  it  undermines,  to  a  large 
degree,  their  subversive  activities. 

I  know  that  it  is  unpopular  to  talk 
about  exposure  In  certain  circles  today. 
It  has  become  a  kind  of  dirty  word.  But 
exposure  is  no  more  than  disclosure,  the 
revelation  of  the  truth— and  this  Is  what 
the  President's  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights  said  about  exposure  In  its  pre- 
viously quoted  1947  report: 

The  principle  of  disclosure  is,  we  believe, 
the  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  those  who 
would  subvert  our  democracy  by  revolution 
or  by  encouraging  disunity  and  destroying 
the  civil  rights  of  some  groups.  •  •  • 

The  President's  Committee  went  on  to 
say: 

The  ultimate  responslblUty  for  countering 
totalltarlans  of  all  kinds  rests,  as  always, 
with  the  mass  of  good,  democratic  Ameri- 
cans, their  organizations  and  their  leader*. 
The  federal  government  •  •  •  ought  to  pro- 
vide a  source  of  reference  where  private  do- 
zens and  groups  may  find  accurate  Informa- 
tion about  the  activities,  sponsorship,  and 
background  of  those  who  are  active  In  the 
market  place  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  main  purpose  and 
intent  of  the  Internal  Security  Act  Is  to 
provide  a  source  of  reference  where  pri- 
vate citizens  and  groups  may  find  accu- 
rate information  about  the  activities, 
sponsorship,  and  background  of  Commu- 
nists who  are  active  In  the  marketplace 
of  public  opinion. 

The  bill  now  before  us  will  strengthen 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  making  It  a 
better  and  more  effective  source  of  In- 
formation. It  will  do  just  what  the  Pres- 
ident's Committee  on  Civil  Rights  said 
should  be  done  to  protect  civil  rights  in 
this  country  and  It  also  follows  the 
method  the  Committee  said  should  be 
followed  In  countering  Communists  and 
other  totalltarlans. 

Let  us  vote  for  the  bill.  We  have  good 
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authority  for  believing  that  In  doing  so 
we  will  be  acting  in  the  best  interest  of 
this  country  and  Its  people. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  fact  that  Congress 
overrode  the  President's  veto  message 
does  not  mean  that  the  President  was 
wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  proved  to 
be  right,  because  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained him,  and  the  reasons  which  Pres- 
ident Truman  advanced  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage are  still  cogent  and  valid  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  The  gentleman  has 
a  point  there;  but  I  believe  it  depends  on 
which  philosophy  one  follows  as  to 
whether  the  President  was  right  or 
wrong.  In  my  opinion,  Congress  was  ex- 
actly right  In  overriding  the  veto.  The 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

[Mr.  ICHORD]. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  HJl.  12601,  and  I  hope  that 
the  Members  will  study  careftQly  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  accompanying 
H.R.  12601,  as  the  bill  is  one  which  is  very 
technical  and  very  complicated  and  ca- 
pable of  misunderstanding,  as  has  been 
indicated  on  the  floor  earlier  in  debate. 

The  bill  affects  only  title  I  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act,  and  title  I  Is  set  out 
In  full  In  the  latter  part  of  the  report. 

The  bill  Is  necessarily  complicated  be- 
cause it  has  been  drafted  to  comply  with 
the  constitutional  holdings  in  three  very 
complicated  cases,  as  follows: 

Communist  Party  against  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board,  a  Supreme 
Court  case  decided  in  1961  dealing  with 
an  order  of  the  SACB  requiring  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  register. 

Albertson  and  Proctor  against  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  a  Su- 
preme Court  case  decided  in  1965  con- 
cerning an  order  of  the  SACB  requiring 
Communist  Party  members  to  register. 

Also  the  Communist  Party  against  the. 
United  States,  a  court  of  appeals  case 
decided  on  March  3.  1967.  which  was  a 
criminal  proceeding  rising  out  of  the 
failure  of  the  Communist  Party  to  regis- 
ter after  the  Supreme  Court,  in  Commu- 
nist Party  against  SACB.  upheld  the 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
requiring  the  Communist  Party  to  regis- 
ter. 

I  believe  that  point  should  be  made 
very  clear.  That  was  the  holding  in  the 
Communist  Party  against  the  SACB  case. 
The  case  decided  that  Congress  does 
have  the  right  to  require  registration. 

The  bill  is  necessarily  very  technical 
because  it  deals  with  a  delicate  and  I 
might  say  a  very  frustrating  problem 
which  has  confronted  the  American  peo- 
ple since  the  rise  of  militant,  conquest- 
minded  international  conununlsm.  How 
do  we  protect  our  Nation,  our  Govern- 
ment, from  Communist  subversion  and 
still  preserve  and  maintain  the  consti- 
tutional liberties,  particularly  the  right 
of  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  right  of  free  association,  under  the 


first  amendment?  This  Is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ever 
to  face  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  when  the  Internal  Security 
Act  was  adopted  in  1950  over  President 
Truman's  veto. 

I  do  not  consider  It  a  sacred  piece  of 
legislation  which  should  not  be  touched 
by  the  courts  or  by  amendment  of  the 
Congress,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  had 
been  on  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Al- 
bertson and  Proctor  case,  I  feel  that  I 
would  have  voted  with  the  majority.  The 
Albertson  and  Proctor  case  was  decided 
on  the  basis  of  the  freedom  from  self- 
incrimination  clause  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, one  of  our  basic  constitutional 
rights,  which  was  written  into  the  Con- 
stitution for  reasons  just  aa  valid  today 
as  when  the  fifth  amendment  was 
adopted.  I  do  not  consider  the  act  to 
have  the  potential  of  combating  com- 
munism as  effectively  as  some  of  Its  more 
fervent  champions  would  maintain.  Nor 
do  I  consider  the  act  as  heinous  and  op- 
pressive as  does  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

No  doubt  there  are  other  Members  of 
this  body  having  a  different  political 
philosophy  who  feel  that  the  Internal 
Security  Act  did  not  go  far  enough.  In- 
stead of  requiring  the  Communist  orga- 
nizations and  their  members  to  register, 
they  feel  that  the  Congress  should  have 
outlawed  the  Communist  Party  outright, 
as  some  of  the  non-Communist  nations 
of  the  world  have  done  smd  as  advocated 
by  some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  Introduced  bills  to  outlaw  the  Com- 
munist Party  outright. 

Certainly  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
registration  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  have  not  been  effective.  Not 
a  single  Communist  group  has  registered 
voluntarily  or  involimtarily.  Not  even  the 
Commimlst  Party  Itself.  With  a  battery 
of  legal  talent,  the  Communist  Party  has 
successfully  fought  the  SACB  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  a  standstill  cul- 
minating In  the  case  of  the  Communist 
Party  versus  the  United  States  where  the 
U.S.  court  of  appeals  held  in  effect  that 
although  the  Conununlst  Party  could  be 
required  to  register,  it  could  not  be  con- 
victed for  failure  to  register  because  of 
the  fifth  amendment  rights  of  Its  officers 
and  members. 

Consequently,  we  are  here  today  with 
a  bill  rejecting  both  extremes  of  political 
thought  with  a  bill  that  I  think  follows 
a  middle-of-the-i-oad  position  and  with 
one  that  I  believe  is  reasonable  and,  un- 
like the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  It  adheres  to  the  constitutional 
ground  pointed  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

May  I  add  I  feel  that  no  Member's 
motives  should  be  attacked  If  he  dis- 
agrees with  the  findings  of  the  majority 
of  this  committee.  This  is  an  area  where 
reasonable  minds  can  differ. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  registration 
provisions  of  this  legislation  do  not  re- 
quire Communists  to  do  anything.  It  does 
not  provide  a  penalty  for  the  failure  of 
Conununist  organizations  or  their  mem- 
bers to  register.  It  merely  establishes  a 
system  of  public  disclosure  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Communist  organizations  and 


the  members  of  Commimlst-action  orga- 
nizations. Note  that  I  say  "Communist- 
action  organizations."  It  does  not  con- 
cern itself  with  the  identity  of  members 
of  Communist-front  organizations  or 
Communist-infiltrated  organizations.  It 
does  get  into  the  area  of  first  amend- 
ment rights,  but  I  would  point  out  that 
although  the  Communist  Party  versus 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  was 
a  5-to-4  decision,  eight  of  the  nine  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  sigreed  that 
although  compulsory  disclosure  of  names 
of  an  organization's  members  may  In 
certain  Instances  infringe  constitution- 
ally protected  rights  of  the  association, 
that  where  such  disclosure  has  a  sub- 
stantial bearing  on  a  Federal  interest, 
as  in  this  case,  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion against  foreign  danger,  congres- 
sional power  may  be  appropriately 
exercised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Justice  Douglas,  one  of 
the  dissenters  in  the  case  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  against  the  SACB  had  this  to 
say  about  disclosure  with  which  this  bill 
mainly  concerns  itself.  Justice  Douglas 
stated  as  follows: 

If  lobbyists  can  be  required  to  regUter,  U 
political  parties  can  be  required  to  mak«  dis- 
closure of  the  sources  of  their  funds.  If  the 
owners  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  must 
disclose  their  afllllates,  so  may  a  group  operat- 
ing under  the  control  of  a  foreign  power. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  was  designed  to  give 
fullest  play  to  the  exchange  and  dissemina- 
tion of  Ideas  that  touch  the  politics,  cultxire, 
and  other  aspects  o(  our  life.  When  an  or- 
ganization Lb  used  by  a  foreign  power  to  make 
advances  here,  questions  of  security  are 
raised  beyond  the  ken  of  disputation  and 
debate  between  the  people  resident  here. 
Espionage,  business  activities,  formation  of 
cells  for  subversion,  as  well  as  the  exercise  of 
First  Amendment  rights,  are  then  used  to  pry 
open  our  society  and  make  Intrtislon  of  a 
foreign  power  easy.  These  machinations  of  a 
foreign  power  add  additional  elements  to  free 
sp>eech  just  as  marching  up  and  down  adds 
something  to  picketing  that  goes  beyond  free 
speech. 

These  are  the  reasons  why,  In  my  new,  the 
bare  requirement  that  the  Communist  Party 
register  and  disclose  the  names  of  its  officers 
and  directors  Is  In  line  with  the  most  exact- 
ing adjudications  touching  First  Amendment 
activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2171  commonly 
known  as  the  Dlrksen  bill  has  been  men- 
tioned. I  think  I  should  point  out  the 
differences  between  the  Dlrksen  bill  and 
H.R.  12601. 

The  Dlrksen  bill  makes  only  four  basic 
changes  In  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol  Act  of  1950  as  follows: 

First.  It  amends  provisions  relating  to 
the  registration  of  Individual  members 
of  Communlst-actlon  organizations  in 
the  same  manner  as  HJl.  12601,  to  OOQ- 
form  to  the  Albertson  and  Proctor  hold- 
ing. 

Second.  With  respect  to  the  registra- 
tion of  Communlst-actlon  and  front  or- 
ganizations. It  has  repealed  all  require- 
ments for  orders  to  register  and  deals 
with  Communist  organizations  as  it  does 
with  individual  members  of  Communlst- 
su;tion  organizations;  that  Is  to  say.  It 
establishes  authority  only  for  determina- 
tions as  to  whether  the  organization  is 
Communist.  On  the  other  hand,  with  re- 
spect to  action  and  front  organizations. 
H.R.  12601  retains  procedures  for  orders 
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to  register.  In  accordance  with  the  1961 
holding  In  Communist  Party  against 
SACB. 

Third.  The  Dirksen  bill  reqxiires  all 
records  and  registers  to  be  maintained 
by  the  Board  itself  rather  than  the  At- 
torney General.  Under  existing  law.  said 
under  HM.  12601,  the  Attorney  General 
would  continue  to  maintain  the  public 
register. 

Fourth.  The  Dirksen  bill  has  repealed 
all  penalties  imder  section  15,  not  only 
as  to  failure  of  organizations  and  in- 
dlTidusds  to  register,  but  also  for  viola- 
tions of  sections  5  and  10  of  the  act.  Sec- 
tion 5  relates  to  penalties  for  members  of 
front  and  action  organizations  In  con- 
nection with  Federal  employment  and 
employment  in  defense  facilities.  Section 
10  relates  to  penalties  for  the  use  of  the 
mails  and  Instrumentalities  of  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  for  transmission  of 
publications  and  broadcasts  not  Identi- 
fied as  of  Communist  origin.  HJR.  12601 
retains  penalties  for  violations  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  10,  while  repealing  other  pen- 
alties. 

The  Dirksen  bill  does  not  contain  any 
of  the  new  major  provisions  of  HJl. 
12601.  such  as: 

First.  Amendment  to  definition  of 
Communist-front. 

Second.  The  amendment  to  section  10 
adding  requirement  for  disclosure  of 
Communist  organizations  using  the  mail 
or  any  facility  of  interstate  commerce  to 
solicit  money  or  property. 

Third.  Provisions  against  mooting  of 
proceedings  upon  dissolution  of  Com- 
munist-action or  front  organizations 
subsequent  to  filing  of  Attorney  General's 
petition. 

Fourth.  Compulsory  testimony  and 
production  of  evidence  over  fifth  amend- 
ment claims  on  grant  of  Immunity. 

Fifth.  Authority  of  Board  to  initiate 
contempt  proceedings  in  district  court 
for  misbehavior  in  presence  of  Board. 

Sixth.  Denial  of  Jurisdiction  to  Federal 
courts  to  entertain  collateral  proceed- 
ings. 

Seventh.  Inclusion  of  two  or  more  in- 
dividuals in  one  petition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  trust 
that  we  shaU  not  take  the  entire  5  min- 
utes. However,  I  think  we  should  say  one 
or  two  things  that  will  perhaps  clear 
the  air  and  the  misimderstandhig  with 
reference  to  this  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  admit  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  some  of  my  friends  who  op- 
pose this  bUl  are  opposing  it.  I  say  this 
because  tills  bill  is  simply  an  effort  to 
take  care  of  some  of  the  constitutional 
defects  which  were  contained  in  the 
earlier  bill. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  who  op- 
pose this  bill  are  genuinely  interested  in 
protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
people,  why  under  the  name  of  the  sun, 
would  they  c^ipose  this  effort  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  constitutional  defects? 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think,  perhaps. 


we  might  imderstand — and  I  believe 
these  gentleman  will  admit  that,  ba- 
sically, they  are  against  this  entire  piece 
of  legislation.  Let  us  not  deceive  our- 
selves. They  are  against  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  daresay  that  many 
who  oppose  this  measiu-e  were  against  it 
when  It  was  originally  passed.  The  dls- 
tiivgulshed  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Culver] — and  everyone  knows  that  I 
have  a  very  high  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man which  is  mutually  shared,  and  that 
I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle- 
man personally  and  would  never  question 
his  courage — but  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Culver]  made  the  statement 
that  100  professors  advocated  the  defeat 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  did  we  not  have  200  or 
300  professors  who  advocated  earlier  this 
year  the  total  abolition  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities? 
I  daresay  that  these  100  professors  were 
Included  in  that  group. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  agreed  to  serve 
on  this  committee  this  year,  I  am  sure  I 
was  not  looking  for  a  committee  on  which 
to  serve  that  would  end  up  receiving  a 
lot  of  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cliairman  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Willis],  I  might 
guess  that  some  of  his  health  problems 
have  been  caused  as  the  result  of  the 
liarassment,  abuse  and  vilification  which 
he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  a  lot  of 
these  people  who  are  engaged  in  these 
various  activities  and  who  are  opposed  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  part  of 
the  cause  of  the  retirement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished and  able  gentleman  from 
Virginia — his  announced  retirement — 
former  Governor  Tuck,  is  because  he  Is 
tired  of  all  this  vilification  and  harass- 
ment of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  you  who  have 
been  before  the  committee  when  we 
have  held  hearings  know  of  the  vilifi- 
cation and  the  harassment  that  we 
imdergo.  In  my  opinion  this  represents 
a  sad  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  this 
committee  was  holding  a  hearing  look- 
ing into  the  subversive  activities  or  a 
possible  subversive  involvement  with 
reference  to  the  rioting  and  looting  of 
this  land  which  occurred  during  this 
past  summer.  We  had  appearing  before 
the  committee  a  very  responsible  man. 
the  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  Los  An- 
geles. Mayor  Yorty.  and  Detective  Har- 
ris, who  pointed  out  the  Communist  in- 
volvement in  the  rioting  and  looting 
which  occurred  in  that  city  during  the 
time  with  which  all  of  us  are  familiar. 
However,  we  did  not  have  a  corporal's 
guard  over  there  trying  to  inform  the 
American  people  as  to  what  all  respon- 
sible people  had  to  say  in  this  particular 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  sit  back  and 
play  "dead"  and  say  that  this  menace  is 
going  away.  A  lot  of  people  say  that  the 
SACB  has  not  been  effective. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  to  realize  that  this 
Board  can  do  nothing  unless  it  la  initiated 
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by  the  Attorney  General,  and  in  prior 
years  other  Attorneys  General  have  been 
very  active  in  this  field. 

The  gentleman,  my  friend  from  Iowa 
said  the  gentleman  either  from  Massa- 
chusetts or  New  York,  one  of  the  Sena- 
tor Kennedys— I  have  forgotten  from 
which  State — said  he  has  never  been  able 
to  find  out  anything  new  on  commu- 
nism from  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board. 

Let  us  look  at  what  they  have  done, 
according  to  the  record,  and  this  Is  in 
the  record,  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board  over  a  period  of  17  years 
has  handled  70  cases  referred  to  it.  The 
breakdown  of  these  cases  is  as  follows: 

The  Communist  Party  cases,  the  cases 
of  23  Communist  fronts — and  I  will  agree 
with  my  friend  from  Iowa  when  he  said, 
of  these  23  cases,  before  the  case  was 
finally  adjudicated,  19  of  them  had  been 
dissolved.  The  gentleman  is  right.  Is  that 
not  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that,  once 
they  turned  the  public  spotlight  on  them 
these  people  dissolved  and  went  under 
cover?  Is  that  not  the  purpose  of  this 
particular  board? 

They  say  we  have  spent  $5  million 
trying  to  expose  these  Communist  activi- 
ties groups,  the  front  groups,  the  In- 
filtrator groups,  $5  million  over  the  past 
17  years.  Let  us  be  fair  with  the  Board, 
and  I  do  not  make  brief  with  any  of  them 
particularly,  over  the  past  17  years  this 
Board  has  been  honest  with  the  Congress 
and  with  the  taxpayers.  They  have 
turned  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
approximately  $900,000,  as  I  recall  the 
testimony  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  And  then  as  we  are 
looking  at  this  particular  Board  here, 
and  the  record  of  It,  it  says  here  that 
there  have  also  additionally  been  cases 
agsilnst  Communist  controlled  unions, 
and  44  individual  cases  against  high- 
level  national  Communist  leaders  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Additionally, 
the  transcript  of  the  hearings  held  before 
the  Board  over  the  years  runs  to  103,959 
pages.  And  if  the  Senator  from  New  York 
or  Massachusetts  cannot  find  something 
in  that  many  pages,  then  he  had  better 
stick  to  his  business  a  little  more  closely. 

It  says  further  that  they  have  745  ex- 
hibits that  have  been  presented  over  the 
years.  Also  there  are  16,824  pages  deal- 
ing with  the  record  on  the  Communist 
Party  case  only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill  here. 
It  cures  the  constitutional  defects  that 
the  Court  and  others  have  been  so  con- 
cerned about.  This  bill  will  not  provide 
any  penalty  to  a  Communist  organiza- 
tion, front  organization  or  infiltrated  or- 
ganization, or  a  Communist  who  will  not 
voluntarily  register.  They  have  been 
wiped  out.  but  it  does  provide  the  vehicle 
whereby  the  Attorney  General,  after 
hearings  before  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  can  list  for  the  American 
people  these  various  groups,  and  then  let 
the  American  people  from  California 
over  to  Virginia  decide  as  to  whether  or 
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not  they  want  to  give  money  to  a  Com- 
munist group,  or  whether  they  want  to 
Join  a  Conamunist  group,  or  a  Commu- 
nist-front group.  We  are  not  impinging 
upon  the  rights  of  anyone.  They  are  ac- 
tually, just  as  the  gentleman  is,  con- 
cerned about  preserving  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  all  of  the  people.  And  I 
respect  honest  dissent,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  want  it  to  be  all  open  and  above 
board. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  years  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Board  went  about 
doing  its  work  quietly  and  effectively. 
For  the  most  part,  it  received  relatively 
little  publicity.  The  American  people 
heard  little  about  it.  The  press  said  little 
about  it. 

Suddenly,  early  this  year,  the  SACB 
became  a  national  issue — because  of  a 
story  published  in  a  nationally  known 
newspaper.  This  story  really  had  nothing 
to  say  about  the  basic  issues  we  are  con- 
cerned with  today — the  Internal  Security 
Act,  the  effectiveness  of  the  SACB  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by 
the  Internal  Security  Act,  and  related 
matters  affecting  the  internal  security 
of  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  story — an  attack  on  an  SACB  ap- 
pointee— has  done  more  harm  to  our 
security  Interests  in  one  area  than  the 
Communists  themselves  have  been  able 
to  do.  It  accomplished  what  the  Com- 
munists have  not  been  able  to  achieve 
in  17  years  of  unremitting  effort — debate 
In  the  Congress  over  whether  or  not  the 
SACB  should  be  kept  alive,  and  action 
by  one  body  which  may  lead  to  its  de- 
struction and  thus  the  complete  emas- 
culation of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Smce  that  first  attack,  the  Board  has 
been  unjustly  accused  over  and  over 
again  of  being  an  Idle,  unproductive 
agency.  Through  Ignorance  or  malice, 
numerous  accounts  pointing  up  the 
alleged  defects  of  the  Board  have  failed 
to  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an 
independent  orgsinization  able  to  act  on 
Its  own  Initiative.  They  have  not  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  it  Is  up  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  keep  the 
Board  busy  and  that  he  must  bear  major 
responsibility  for  any  inactivity  on  its. 
part.  These  accoimts  have  failed  to  point 
out  that  In  the  past,  imder  other  Attor- 
neys General,  the  Board  has  been  very 
busy. 

Because  the  Board  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  so  much  unjust  treatment.  I 
would  like  to  review  for  the  record  at 
this  time  what  it  has  actxially  accom- 
plished. 

In  the  17  years  of  Its  existence,  various 
Attorneys  General  have  referred  70  cases 
to  the  Board.  The  breakdown  of  these 
cases  is  as  follows:  The  Communist  Party 
case;  the  cases  of  23  Conununlst  fronts; 
cases  of  two  Communist-controlled 
unions — Communist-infiltrated  organi- 
zations— and  Uie  cases  of  44  Individual 
national-level  leaders  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

The  Board  held  hearings  on  all  of 
these  cases,  except  three  front  cases 
which  were  dismissed  because  the  or- 
ganizations ceased  fimctionlng  subse- 
quent to  the  Attorney  General's  petition, 
but  before  the  Board  could  Initiate  hear- 
ings. 


The  transcript  of  the  hearings  held  by 
the  Board  over  the  years  runs  to  103,959 
pages.  The  hearing  record  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  case,  the  key  to  all  others, 
ran  to  16,824  pages.  There  were  745  ex- 
hibits introduced  in  that  hearing. 

In  addition  to  receiving  this  volumi- 
nous testimony,  the  Board,  during  the 
17  years  of  its  life,  has  issued  numerous 
reports,  orders,  rulings  and  memoranda 
opinions.  These  documents,  together 
with  an  index-digest,  have  recently  been 
combined  and  published  in  boimd  vol- 
umes by  the  Board.  They  total  almost 
3,200  pages. 

These  facts  make  it  clear  that,  con- 
trary to  the  misleading  picture  of  the 
Board  painted  in  recent  months  by  cer- 
tain elements,  the  Board  has  been  most 
diligent  in  carrying  out  the  duties  im- 
posed on  it  by  the  Internal  Security  Act. 
I  wish  to  stress  that  the  Board's  hearings 
and  reports  are  all  public.  They  are  avail- 
able for  study  and  Inspection  by  every- 
one. They  comprise  an  excellent,  exten- 
sive, extremely  accurate  and  enlighten- 
ing record  of  Communist  activities  In  this 
country  during  the  past  two  decades. 

Security  does  not  come  cheap.  Devel- 
oping a  record  of  this  tjTJe  about  a  con- 
spiracy cannot  be  done  easily  and  Inex- 
pensively. Yes.  the  Board  has  cost  us 
money — and  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 
But  I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion it  has  produced — and  the  damage 
it  has  done  to  the  Communist  Party — 
have  been  well  worth  the  cost. 

Whether  or  not  the  Communist  Party, 
any  of  its  fronts,  and  any  of  its  leaders 
or  members  have  registered  with  the  At- 
torney General,  there  is  a  voluminous 
public  record  about  their  nature  and 
their  operations  available  for  all  to  see 
and  this,  we  must  recall,  is  the  bsisic  In- 
tent of  the  Internal  Security  Act — to  dis- 
close for  the  benefit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple Just  who  and  what  organizations  in 
this  coimtry  are  doing  the  work  of  Mos- 
cow. 

Mr.  John  Mahan,  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board,  appeared  before  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  on  August  16 
of  this  year  during  its  hearings  on  the 
bill  we  are  now  considering.  In  the  course 
of  his  appearance,  he  submitted  for  the 
record  a  statement  of  the  Board  which. 
I  believe,  forcefully  and  objectively 
spelled  out  the  basic  issues  involved  in 
this  debate.  As  soon  as  Committee  rises, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  statement  of  the 
SACB  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  by  its  Chairman. 
Mr.  Mahan : 
Statzicent  or  tbz  Sttbvkuive  Acnvxna 
CoNTSOL  Board 

The  Subversive  Actlvltlea  Control  Board 
was  created  17  years  ago  by  the  Congress  ol 
the  United  States  speclflcaUy  for  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  to  the  American  people,  Com- 
munist-action.  Communist-front,  and  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated organizations,  and  the 
members  of  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tions. Such  groups  and  Individuals,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  findings,  constitute 
a  real  and  continuing  danger  to  the  national 
welfare. 

BACXGmomn> 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  more  Intense  study 
of  methods  of  dealing  with  a  particular  evU 


than  that  which  preceded  and  produced  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  of  1950. 
The  Act  was  the  final  distillate  of  Investi- 
gations begiin  In  the  1930*8,  and  which  was 
enacted  after  more  than  two  years  of  Con- 
gressional work  on  a  number  of  different  bills. 
The  Act  was  amended  In  1954  to  enlarge  It* 
coverage. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
as  established  by  the  1950  Act,  Is  the  only 
agency  In  the  Executive  Branch  In  which 
Is  vested  the  authority  to  spotUght  and  ex- 
pose Communist  activities  In  the  United 
States.  Congress  In  establishing  the  Board 
guaranteed  full  and  fair  hearings  to  accused 
groups  or  Individuals.  The  Board  Is  a  quasi- 
court  to  hear  and  decide  cases  brought  be- 
fore It  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  Board  does  not  Itself  condtiet 
investigations  nor  Initiate  proceedings. 
Board  bearings  are  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
The  law  requires  that  the  hearings  be  open 
to  the  public  and  that  an  accurate  steno- 
graphic record  be  kept.  Written  findings  <A 
fact  must  be  made  by  the  Board  In  each 
case  It  hears.  Orders  of  the  Board  are  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  and  cannot  become 
effective  unless  upheld  by  the  courts,  if  ap- 
peals are  taken. 

During  the  past  17  years  the  Board  has  per- 
formed a  good  function  for  the  Nation.  Ac- 
complishments of  the  Board  are  set  forth 
below.  The  basic  scheme  of  disclosure  as 
provided  In  the  Act  was  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  1961.  The  device  of  disclosure 
was  again  held  vaUd  by  a  Federal  Court  of 
Appeals  In  March  1967,  ]ust  five  months  ago, 
although  the  court  pointed  to  the  need  to 
change  some  of  the  provisions.  The  courts  In 
a  series  of  cases,  however,  have  determined 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  be  un- 
constitutional and  have  Interpreted  another 
provision  In  a  way  which  limits  Its  appUca- 
tlon.  A  consequence,  of  course,  has  been  to 
decrease  the  work  of  the  Board. 

Fending  legislation  will  remove  the  limita- 
tions and  cure  the  constitutional  defect.  The 
other  extreme  Is  a  move  to  abolish  the  Board. 

It  Is  absolutely  crucial  that  the  Nation 
take  every  reasonable  and  lawfiU  means  to 
protect  Itself  against  Communist  subversion. 
Whatever  Is  done  with  respect  to  the  SJ^.C3. 
should  be  done  with  care  and  deUberatloo. 
The  Issues  are  very  Important — ^too  Impor- 
tant for  being  decided  hastUy  or  on  impulse. 

The  Chaliman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board  are  fully 
In  accord  with  proposals  that  the  Congress 
debate  and  consider  all  aspects.  Should 
Congress  decide  that  the  people  have  no 
right  to  know  and  be  warned  of  Communlrt 
activities,  or  that  there  Is  no  communist 
threat  to  the  Nation,  or  that  there  Is  a  threat 
but  different  means  should  be  foUowed  to 
meet  and  counteract  It;  then  the  Board 
should  be  abolished.  Otherwise,  the  Act 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
court  decisions  and,  perhaps,  to  again  broad- 
en the  coverage  and  scope. 

Cases  which  have  been  handled  by  the 
Board  are  listed  In  the  attached  Table  A.  An 
average  of  Just  about  $300,000  per  year  has 
been  spent  by  the  Board  In  the  past  17  yeaiv. 
This  amounts  to  $6,000,000  In  roimd  n\im- 
bers.  Over  $849,000  of  unused  appropriations 
have  been  returned  by  the  Board  to  the  VA. 
Treasury. 

ACOOICPLIBH&CKI^TS  OF  THX  BOAKO 

No  one  knows  the  full  effect  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  has  had  In  oontroUlng 
Communist  efforts  to  subvert  our  govern- 
ment. No  one  knows  what  the  sltoatlcm 
would  be  today  but  for  the  enactment  of  that 
statute.  Some  things,  however,  are  known 
and  other  things  reasonably  can  be  assumed. 

We  do  know  that  many  organlzatlona 
ceased  their  Communist-directed  acUvltlM 
and  dissolved  when  threatened  with  dis- 
closure by  the  Board.  Part  of  the  statutory 
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concept  of  a  Communist  front  Is  that  It  con- 
ceals the  facts  as  to  Its  true  character  and 
pvirpose.  Many  people  would  not  render  sup- 
port to  such  an  organization  once  the  true 
Y^cts  are  known.  The  Court  of  Appeals  has 
stated  In  a  formal  opinion  that  when  a  Com- 
munist-front group  dissolves,  "the  purposes 
of  the  Act.  and  more,  are  accomplished."  Dis- 
solved organizations  where  there  are  no 
"final"  orders  of  the  Board  are  shown  sep- 
arately on  Table  A.  As  indicated  In  the  Table, 
some  of  the  organizations  as  to  which  there 
are  In  effect  "final"  orders  have  also  become 
defunct. 

We  know  that  the  Board  has  made  a  very 
large  number  of  findings  of  fact  which,  when 
upheld  on  Judicial  review,  place  the  spotlight 
on  the  myriad  ways  in  which  the  Communist 
conspiracy  operates.  This  has  tremendous 
value  In  Informing  the  public.  The  rulings, 
findings,  and  orders  of  the  Board  up  to  June 
30.  196«,  are  contained  in  four  printed 
voltimes  having  a  total  of  Just  under  3,000 
pages.  As  stated.  Board  hearings  are  open  to 
the  public  and  may  be  held  at  any  place 
within  the  United  States.  Each  party  has 
the  full  right  to  cross-examine  the  witnesses 
of  his  adversary.  These  hearings  afford  the 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  see  democracy 
In  action  and  to  learn  at  the  same  time.  The 
great  quantity  of  evidence  presented  at 
Board  hearings  is  indicated  from  Table  C. 

We  see  from  a  mere  inspection  of  Table  A 
the  types  of  organizations  to  which  the  Act 
applies  and  the  various  activities  covered 
The  Communist  activities  Included  In  the 
Board  s  findings  in  these  cases  cover  o»«ffy 
and  varied  fields,  such  as:  sit-ins,  rallies, 
marches,  and  other  protests  against  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies  of  our  govern- 
ment; Communist  educational  programs  to 
indoctrinate  our  youth  in  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism; Communist  efforts  to  infiltrate  legiti- 
mate dvU  rights  organizations  and  other 
groups  to  covertly  guide  them  to  following 
the  Communist  line.  Disclosure  of  such  ac- 
tlviues  has  obvious  value  since  a  well-in- 
formed public  is  a  weU-armed  public. 

Prom  Judicial  review  of  Board  orders  we 
have  learned  much  as  to  the  procedural  and 
constitutional  llmiutions  within  which  laws 
to  protect  the  national  welfare  must  operate 
We  now  know  much  more  of  how  best  to 
balance  freedoms  and  security.  There  have 
been  30  or  more  court  decisions  (some  un- 
reported) in  which  Board  orders  and  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  were  considered.  In  one  of 
these.  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  stressed  "the  strong  public  Interest 
m  the  Act's  enforcement."  A  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  in  March  of  the  present 
year  in  effect  suggested  the  desirability  of 
amending  the  Act.  The  Court  said  in  part, 
.  .  there  ia  very  much  indeed  that  Con- 
gress may  do  in  the  single  purpose  to  regu- 
late the  Communist  Party  by  the  device  of 
disclosure."  Senior  Circuit  Judge  E.  Barrett 
Prettyman,  who  wrote  a  separate  concurring 
opinion  said.  "1  agree  that  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  this  statute  are  valid  In  and  of 
themselves.  .  .  ." 

Very  Importantly,  the  orders  of  the  Board 
when  they  become  "final,"  following  Judicial 
review  where  sought,  cover  or  apply  to  a 
great  number  of  persons.  This  Is  not  appar- 
ent from  the  face  of  the  orders.  For  Instance 
one  case  m  which  an  organization  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  a  Communist  front  brings  with- 
in the  restrictions  of  the  Act  all  members 
who  choose  to  remain  such  after  the  Board's 
order  has  beotane  final.  The  Communist 
Party  Is  said  to  have  between  10.000  and 
12.000  members.  According  to  the  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  there 
are  at  least  100,000  "state  of  mind"  members 
who  are  sympathetic  to  the  Party  line  and 
objectives.  It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  all 
or  most  of  them  are  active  in  CommunUt 
fronts. 
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PXZSKNT   ACTIVITIZS 

There  is  presenUy  pending  In  the  Board  a 
case  on  petition  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
hearings  and  determination  whether  an  or- 
ganization named  the  Wi.B.  DuBols  Clubs 
of  America  is  a  Communist-front  organiza- 
tion as  defined  In  the  statute.  Shortly  after 
the  Attorney  General's  peUtlon  was  filed  the 
DuBols  Clubs  and  others  began  litigation  In 
the  District  Court  seeking  to  enjoin  the 
Board  proceedings  under  the  "Communlst- 
rront"  provisions  of  the  Act.  and  for  declara- 
tory Judgment  that  such  provisions  are  un- 
constitutional. 

The  petition  of  the  Attorney  General  In 
this  case  was  filed  in  the  Board  In  March  1966. 
Thereafter  various  motions  of  the  parties 
were  heard  and  ruled  upon  by  the  Board 
unui  Biay  ai,  1966.  when  it  became  necessary 
to  suspend  further  proceedings  because  of 
the  court  litigaUon.  On  May  5,  1967,  after 
almost  a  full  year,  the  court  dismissed  the 
suit  by  the  DuBols  Clubs.  The  Board  called 
the  parties  before  It  for  a  prehearing  con- 
ference on  May  26,  1967.  and  subsequently 
fixed  June  20,  1967,  as  the  date  to  begin  hear- 
ing evidence.  On  June  12,  1967,  the  coiirt 
directed  the  Board  to  postpone  all  further 
proceedings  in  the  Board  until  the  Supreme 
Court  disposes  of  the  DuBols  Clubs'  appeal 
from  the  refusal  of  the  lower  court  to  enjoin 
the  hearing  in  the  Board  and  to  declare  the 
Act  unconstitutional. 

During  the  period  from  January  20.  1966. 
to  June  14,  1967,  there  have  been  46  formal 
meetings  of  the  Board  (official  minutes  re- 
cording actions  taken)  and  at  least  that 
many  Informal  meetings  (no  minutes  kept). 
Actions  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  In  the 
Board  and  in  the  courts  Involving  the  DuBols 
Clubs  were  among  the  matters  considered  at 
25  of  the  45  formal  meetings,  and  many  of 
the  informal  meetings. 

Parenthetically,  other  actions  taken  by  the 
Board  during  this  period  Included,  among 
others:  orders  Issued  with  respect  to  the 
Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade 
and  the  International  Union  of  Mine.  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers;  reports  adopted  giving 
the  Board's  views,  as  requested  by  Congres- 
sional Committees,  on  HJi.  6942,  SSt.  6134, 
S-.  518,  HJt.  12302.  HJI.  10390  and  HJI.  10391. 
and  other  proposed  legislation;  formulated 
and  issued  rules  and  regulations  In  compli- 
ance with  the  Public  Information  Act. 

Considerable  effort  has  been  devoted  by  the 
Board  In  working  with  its  attorneys  with 
respect  to  possible  changes  in  the  present 
statute.  The  members  have  studied  a  great 
many  court  opinions  that  bear  either  directly 
or  Indirectly  upon  the  Act's  provisions.  Rec- 
onunendations  of  the  attorneys  have  been 
discussed  and  drafts  arrived  at  so  that  spe- 
cific suggestions  can  be  made  as  to  leelsla- 
tlon. 

THE  rDTtra* 
The  following  quotations  from  statements 
made  by  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  clearly  and  forcefully  show 
that  the  Communist  threat  to  the  Nation 
not  only  continues  but  has  become  intensi- 
fied. These  statements  are  informed  and  reli- 
able. They  indicate  strongly  the  necessity 
that  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  be 
amended  so  as  to  disclose  and  regulate.  In  the 
national  interest,  those  organizations  and 
Individuals  that  are  carrying  out  the  Com- 
munist activities: 

"In  Its  struggle  to  become  a  more  potent 
force  on  the  American  scene,  the  Communist 
Party,  USA.  greaUy  stepped  up  iu  activities 
during  the  past  twelve  months."  (January  6 
1967.)  ' 

".  .  .  Gus  Hall,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party.  USA,  stated  that  the  Party 
was  experiencing  the  greatest  upsurge  In  its 
history.  Hall  said  that  the  Party  member- 
ship had  Jumped  1,000  or  2,000  above  Its  10  - 
000  total  of  a  ye»r  ago."  (January  6.  1966.) 

"The  Party  Is  today,  m  every  way  possible. 


attempting  to  camoufiage  its  true  commn 
nist  IdenUty.  .  .  .  The  Party  U  IntenslfyiM 
its  campaign   to  Infiltrate  and  subvert  tS 
Institutions  of  oxir  society.  ...  In  the  cItu 
rights  field,  the  Party  is  becoming  bolder 

.  .  The  Party  Is  eagerly  trying  to  reach  the 
hearts,  minds  and  souls  of  our  young  oeoDi*  " 
(March  27,  1967.)  ^ 

"The  Communist  Party  Is  riding  the  crat 
of  a  wave  of  opUmlsm  ...  In  Communijt 
eyes,  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  invali- 
daUng  portions  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950  have  given  the  Party  the  green  light 
to  become  more  active  in  mass  agitation 
.  .  .  The  Party,  moreover,  senses  a  new  mood 
of  radicalism  In  America.  .  .  ."  (1966  ) 

"The  Communist  Party,  VjS.A..  undoubt- 
edly U  In  a  much  stronger  position  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  18th  National  Convention.  [Held 
In  June  1966.)  Completely  loyal  to  a  foreign 
power,  the  Soviet  Union.  It  remains  a  serioui 
threat  to  our  national  security." 

Findings  of  the  Board  have  disclosed  many 
of  the  strategies  and  Uctlcs  followed  by  the 
Party  In  its  efforts  to  accomplish  the  goals 
outlined  by  F.B.I.  Director  Hoover.  The 
Party's  efforts  to  ensnare  young  Americans 
may  be  used  to  demonstrate  both  the  past, 
present,  and  future  of  the  Board's  actlvitlM'. 

The  Board  in  its  first  case  found  that  the 
Communist  Party,  pursuant  to  foreign  direc- 
tives, established  in  this  country  a  Toung 
Communist  League  affiliated  with  the  Young 
Communist  International  (see  1  SACB  236). 
The  Y.CI*.  was  dissolved  in  1943  when  the 
International  had  become  widely  known  as 
a  part  of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy. 
The  Communist  Party  next  organized  the 
"American  Youth  for  Democracy"  as  a  tech- 
nically non-Communist  organization  desig- 
nated to  recruit  and  Infiuence  as  many  young 
people  as  possible  for  the  Party.  (See  1  SACB 
237.) 

Next  came  the  Labor  Youth  League.  The 
Board  has  determined  that  this  group  was 
created  as  a  purportedly  Independent  orga- 
nization devoted  to  the  so-called  needs  of 
the  youth  but  which  was  In  fact  completely 
subservient  to  the  Party  and  used  as  a  means 
whereby  a  segment  of  American  youth  was 
indoctrinated  and  trained  for  dedicated 
membership  and  future  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Party.  (See  1  SACB  378.)  The 
Labor  Youth  League  dissolved  after  having 
been  ordered  by  the  Board  to  register  as  a 
Communist-front  organizarion.  The  case  Is 
subject  to  further  Board  consideration  If  the 
purported  dissolution  is  shown  to  have  been 

a   «haiTi 

The  demise  of  the  Labor  Youth  League  was 
followed  by  a  Board  hearing  on  petition  of 
the  Attorney  General  with  respect  to  a  youth 
organization  named  "Advance  and  Burning 
Issues  Youth  Organizations."  That  organi- 
zation disbanded  after  a  Board  hearing  of- 
ficer recommended  that  it  be  ordered  to  regis- 
ter as  a  Communist  front.  The  Board  ia  hold- 
ing the  case  in  abeyance  in  the  event  the 
organization  resumes  activities. 

There  Is  now  pending  in  the  Board  for 
hearings,  as  soon  as  the  court-Imposed  stay 
is  lifted,  a  petlUon  of  the  Attorney  General 
charging  that  the  W.  E.  B.  DuBoU  Clubs  of 
America  Is  a  front  for  the  Communist  Party 
which  seeks,  among  other  things,  to  indoc- 
trinate American  youth  in  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm 
and  recruit  them  Into  the  Party. 

Two  other  cases  are  also  being  held  by  the 
Board  in  the  status  of  Indefinite  abeyance. 
They,  too,  Involve  groups  which  ceased  ac- 
tivities and  dissolved  when  threatened  with 
disclosure  by  the  Board.  The  Board  Is  hold- 
ing the  cases  subject  to  an  order  to  reopen 
them  should  It  develop  that  the  purported 
dissolutions  were  a  sham  to  avoid  dUclosure, 
or  If  the  groups  again  undertake  their  Com- 
munist acUvltles. 

Enactment  of  remedial  legislation  will 
greatly  add  to  the  workload  of  the  Board. 
It    can    be   argued    that   legislation    should 
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not  be  considered  until  the  Supreme  Court 
iiis  disposed  of  the  case  now  before  it  as 
respects  proceedings  under  the  Communist- 
front  provisions.  However,  the  actions  open 
to  the  court  cover  many  possibilities  and  it 
Is  doubtful  that  the  decision  will  provide 
additional  guidelines  for  legislation.  More- 
over, pending  legislation  has  as  a  primary 
purpose  making  it  possible  to  disclose  and 
restrict  Individual  hard-core  Conununlsts. 
This  Is  not  involved  In  the  matter  now  before 
the  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  has  already 
spoken  In  this  respect. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Nation  is  at  the  cross-roads  as  to 
disclosing  and  regulating  the  Communist 
conspiracy  in  this  country.  At  issue  Is 
whether  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  be  required  to  close  up  shop  and.  In 
effect,  let  the  Communists  win  a  17  year  bat- 
tle by  default. 

The  Congress  must  decide  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  need  and  want.  Congress  must 
determine  whether  to  keep  the  Board  alive 
and  give  it  the  tools  necessary  fully  to  dis- 
close and  regulate  the  operations  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  this  country.  This 
Involves  the  question  whether  $5,000,000  and 
17  years  of  effort  In  disclosing  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  in  developing  ways  of  doing 
so  within  the  framework  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  to  be  thrown 
away  In  order  to  "save"   another   $295,000. 

Calm  and  studied  deliberation  is  necessary. 
Press  reports  that  the  Board  is  doing  nothing 
and  serves  no  purpose  should  be  examined  In 
the  light  of  the  facts.  The  matter  is  too 
vital  to  warrant  gambling  with  the  national 
security. 

July  28.  1967. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation  is  to  put  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  notice  so  as  to  be  ad- 
vised as  to  such  organizations  in  order 
not  to  become  identified  with  them  one 
way  or  another,  does  the  gentleman  also 
feel  that  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
dissolved,  genuinely  carries  out  that  pur- 
pose and  intent  of  the  statute? 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  that 
represents  notice  to  the  American  people 
that  this  particular  group  no  longer 
exists,  and  was  at  one  time  Involved  in- 
Communist  activities? 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  want  the  Members 
to  pay  attention  to  the  question  that 
the  gentleman  has  Just  raised,  because 
it  is  important  to  hear  and  to  know 
about  this,  because  this  Is  an  Important 
change  In  the  present  act  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  indispensible  change  in  the 
act. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  pointed  out 
that  heretofore  when  an  organization 
was  brought  up  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral before  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
ti-ol  Board,  if  that  organization  is  dis- 
solved before  a  final  decision  is  reached, 
then  the  courts  said  you  can  no  longer 
list  that  organization,  it  has  been  dis- 
solved. We  have  19  such  cases.  We  change 
and  provide  this  imder  the  present  law, 
we  still  want  to  protect  innocent  people 
who  are  taken  In  by  an  organization 
which  dissolved  as  a  result  of  the  Board 
bringing  pressure  against  it,  and  bring- 
ing it  into  the  public  spotlight.  I  believe 
it  is  important  that  we  have  this  pro- 


vision, although  this  organization,  after 
it  is  cited,  even  though  it  is  dissolved — 
and  that  Is  one  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  Communists,  once  they  have  set 
up  this  organization  then  the  public 
spotlight  is  turned  on  it,  and  it  is  ex- 
posed, then  they  run  under  cover  and 
establish  a  new  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  WATSON.  They  run  under  cover 
and  they  get  another  organization  out. 

So  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  important 
to  make  the  changes  we  make  in  this 
bill,  even  if  that  organization  is  dissolved 
and  after  proceedings  begin  that  they  go 
through  to  conclusion  and  that  the  Board 
establish  whether  or  not  it  is  a  Commu- 
nist-action group  or  Communist-front 
group  or  Communist-infiltrated  group. 
It  is  entered  in  the  Attorney  General's 
record  and  it  is  noted  there  that  It  has 
been  established  as  a  Commimlst-front 
group  but  it  has  been  dissolved.  That 
lets  these  people  know,  who  unwittingly 
got  into  this  organization,  and  they  do 
know  the  people  who  started  it,  that  they 
are  going  to  be  hesitant  to  deal  with 
those  same  people  again. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  do — protect 
innocent  Americans  from  being  taken  in 
by  these  professional  Commimists  and 
their  sympathizers. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  would  certainly  de- 
pend upon  the  enlightened  Judgment  of 
this  Congress  to  make  a  determination 
as  to  whether  they  feel  that  such  an 
exercise  would  Justify  both  the  expense 
and  reducing  the  effective  enforcement 
of  our  internal  security  interests  as  well 
as  the  very  serious  constitutional  prob- 
lems involved. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  another 
question? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Let  me  talk  about  the 
expense  involved. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  have  no  question  about 
the  expense. 

Mr.   WATSON.   But  let  us  take   the 
questions  in  proper  order  and  in  context. 
Mr.  CULVER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  question? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Yes,  after  I  have  an- 
swered this  question  first. 

You  say — will  this  Justify  the  expendi- 
ture? I  do  not  want  to  be  melodramatic, 
John,  you  know  me  better  than  that.  We 
have  boys  overseas  who  are  paying  a  tre- 
mendous expanse — even  their  lives,  fight- 
ing communism.  If  we  sit  back  here  and 
do  not  put  A  little  money  to  make  a  deter- 
mined effort  in  fighting  it  here  at  home, 
it  will  do  little  good  for  those  boys  to 
win  over  there  and  that  we  should  lose 
right  here  at  home.  Do  not  measure  the 
expenditure  in  ferreting  out  Commimists 
on  the  basis  of  a  paltry  $5  million  spent 
over  a  period  of  17  years. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman  that  he  not  mis- 
construe the  issue  involved  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man asked  me  the  question. 

That  I  would  never  seek  to  do  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  have  done  so  in  this 
instance. 


Mr.  CULVER.  The  Issue  here  Is  not 
whether  or  not  we  support  the  men  in 
Elorea  as  the  issue  was  17  years  ago  or 
whether  or  not  we  support  the  men  today 
in  Vietnam.  The  issue  is  not  whether  one 
is  for  or  against  communism.  There  is  no 
disagreement  on  those  points  in  this 
body. 

The  issue  here  is  very  clear  cut,  to  pre- 
serve the  national  security  interests  of 
this  country  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  our  free  institutions  and,  in  my 
Judgment,  you  betray  the  men  who  fight 
so  gallantly  in  Vietnam  for  this  great 
country  of  ours  when  you  begin  to  inject 
those  suggestions  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  would  never  for  a 
moment  impugn  your  motives,  and  you 
know  me  too  well  for  that. 

I  happen  to  be  one  like  Governor  Tuck 
and  some  of  the  others,  a  countiy  law- 
yer, who  comes  before  you  not  sufficiently 
sophisticated  to  understand  all  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  CtHnmunlst  govern- 
ment. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  I 
err,  I  wan.  to  err  on  the  side  of  fighting 
the  Communists,  and  being  too  strong  in 
my  opposition  to  them  rather  than  being 
too  soft.  I  think  if  we  had  gotten  a  little 
tougher  there  would  not  be  some  of  these 
people  out  here  who  have  been  demon- 
strating and  rioting  and  looting 
throughout  America.  And  as  it  was 
pointed  out  this  morning,  they  were 
Communist  inspired  and  Communist 
agitated. 

Mr.  CULVER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  never  heard  of  a  good  country 
lawyer  who  was  worthy  of  the  name  who 
could  not  keep  his  mind  on  the  issue  be- 
fore the  court. 

Mr.  WATSON.  I  submit  that  the  sole 
issue  before  us  is  how  to  effectively  cope 
with  the  Communist  movement  in  this 
country,  and  I  have  stuck  to  that  Issue 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man may  approve  or  what  has  been  said. 
Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  must  say  that  the  chairman  of  this 
Commission  is  a  very  close  (>er8onal 
friend  of  mine.  I  have  had  many  con- 
versations on  this  subject,  and  I  have 
become  convinced  that  this  bill  of  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Wnxisl,  should  pass, 
and  I  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  matter  of  gravest 
concern  tha/t  there  are  in  this  oouotiy 
clandestine  groups  controlled  by  or  loyal 
to  foreign  governments  or  foreign  orga- 
nizaitions  and  which  groups  principal  ef- 
forts are  directed  to  furthering  the  for- 
eign interests  in  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  the  United  States.  Who  are 
these  groups  and  their  leaders? 

Congress  and  the  public  must  be  ade- 
quately and  correctly  Informed — the 
dangers  stemming  from  nondisclosure 
are  serious.  HJI.  12601,  which  I  support, 
is  one  step  at  least  in  curbing  and  deal- 
ing with  such  dangers.  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  our  courts  which  have  said 
in  upholding  the  basic  purpose  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  that 
disclosure  of  those  who  seek  to  deceive 
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us  Implements  rather  than  detracts  from 
the  prized  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
first  amendment. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act 
Is  aimed  at  disclosing,  among  others, 
those  groups  which  by  deceit  and  secrecy 
are  serving  as  fronts  for  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  courts  have  been  con- 
sistent In  holding  that  we,  the  Congress, 
have  the  power  and  the  duty  to  remove 
the  false  face  worn  by  these  Communist- 
front  organizations.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
courts  have  no  quarrel  with  the  purpose 
of  disclosing  the  operations  of  the  Com- 
munists In  their  efforts  to  destroy  our 
form  of  government. 

The  courts  have,  however,  pointed  out 
deficiencies  in  the  existing  law;  in  the 
way  the  Congress  heretofore  sought  to 
go  about  accomplishing  this  disclosure. 
During  the  years  since  the  enactment  of 
the  existing  law  we  have  also  had  brought 
to  our  attention  areas  where  the  existing 
law  should  be  strengthened.  The  report 
from  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  fully  discusses  the  legal  and 
practicable  problems  In  the  existing  law. 
HJl.  12601  Is  designed  to  remedy  these 
problems.  It  Is  a  necessary  and  I  hope 
Just  a  first  step  in  effectively  meeting  at 
home  the  challenge  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  The  exlstfence  of  a 
threat  to  the  United  States  presented  by 
the  Communist  movement  is  a  recognized 
fact  of  modem  history.  Nowhere  Is  the 
need  for  disclosure  of  the  true  nature  and 
status  of  groups  and  Individuals  more 
pressing  than  In  the  case  of  foreign-con- 
trolled elements  which  use  the  tech- 
nique of  concealment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  disclosure  is  a  proved 
and  legal  means  greatly  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  clandestine  groups.  Our  es- 
teemed brothers  In  the  other  Chamber 
have  by  a  resounding  vote  passed  a  bill 
to  correct  the  defects  in  the  disclosure 
scheme  embodied  In  the  existing  law.  We 
owe  it  to  the  American  people  to  pass  our 
version  of  such  a  bill;  to  meet  with  our 
coUeagues  from  the  Senate  In  conference 
to  Iron  out  any  differences;  and  at  this 
session  give  to  the  people  a  revised  prac- 
ticable tool  for  dealing  with  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  In  my  original 
presentation,  It  is  not  my  Inclination  or 
intention  to  carry  this  debate  Into  the 
late  hours  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  this 
House  have  been  asked  to  heed,  and  be 
influenced  by,  a  letter  they  have  received 
signed  by  Thomas  I.  Emerson  of  Yale 
Law  School  which  aUeges  that  some  166 
law  professors  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
now  before  us. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  today 
about  the  element  of  disclosure,  the  vari- 
ous disclosure  statutes  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  and  upheld  by  the  courts,  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  Integrity  of  our 
political  institutions,  our  economic  life, 
and  other  aspects  of  our  society.  Specific 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  Lobbying 
Act. 

Thomas  I.  Emerson's  letter  is  a  form  of 
lobbying.  For  this  reaaon,  I  believe,  the 


Members  of  the  House  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  facts  about  Thomas  I. 
Emerson  and  his  activities  over  a  period 
of  many  years  In  order  to  help  them 
determine  just  how  much  weight  they 
should  give  to  his  letter. 

Thomas  I.  Einerson,  professor  of  law 
at  the  Yale  Law  School,  has  a  record 
of  support  for  Communist  fronts  and 
opposition  to  all  attempts  at  anti-Com- 
munist legislation  that  goes  back  many 
years.  The  full  extent  of  Emerson's 
record  of  Communist  front  aflQiations  is 
far  too  detailed  to  recite  here.  What  fol- 
lows Is  but  a  representative  sampling. 

Emerson  appeared  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities  In  1950 
to  testify  against  the  bill  that  became 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  The  year  be- 
fore he  had  attacked  the  Federal  loyalty 
program.  In  1950,  he  also  opposed  the 
prosecution  of  Communists  imder  the 
Smith  Act.  In  1962,  he  was  a  signer  of 
a  letter  urging  repeal  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act.  circulated  to  all  Members 
of  Congress. 

Emerson's  affiliations  with  Communist 
fronts  have  been  far  from  casual.  An  un- 
dated leaflet  of  the  International  Jurid- 
ical Association  listed  Emerson  as  a 
member  of  the  Natlonsil  Committee  of  the 
LJA,  one  of  the  early  Communist  defense 
organizations.  Emerson  has  been  a  lead- 
ing flgiu*  In  the  National  Lawyers  Guild 
the  "legal  bulwark"  of  the  Communist 
Party  since  1937,  serving  the  group  at 
various  times  as  president,  speaker,  vice 
president,  and  member  of  the  advisory 
board,  as  well  as  In  numerous  other  ca- 
pacities. 

Emerson's  participation  in  Communist 
fronts  has  often  been  in  connection  with 
the  party's  unceasing  campaign  of  op- 
position to  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Several  such  proj- 
ects with  which  he  has  been  associated 
Include  the  Committee  To  Defend  the 
Victims  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  the  National  Committee  To 
Abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee,  and  an  open  letter  spon- 
sored by  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions Council  of  the  Progressive  Citizens 
of  America. 

Professor  Emerson  was  also  very  active 
in  the  Communist-led  third  party  move- 
ment of  1948,  the  Progressive  Party  which 
nominated  Henry  Wallace  for  President 
on  a  platform  of  accommodation  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Among  the  organizations 
active  in  this  campaign,  the  following  had 
Emerson's  active  support:  the  Progres- 
sive Party,  the  Progressive  Citizens  of 
America,  the  National  Coimcll  of  the 
Arts,  Sdenoes,  and  ProfesBions,  tuid  the 
National  Wallace  for  President  Commit- 
tee. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Emer- 
son's afOliatioDs  with  Communist  fronts 
and  enterprises  have  Included  the  follow- 
ing: the  American  Committee  for  Pro- 
tection of  Foreign  Bom.  the  Committee 
To  Secure  Justice  for  Morton  Sobell.  the 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare, the  Eugene  V.  Debs  Centennial 
Meeting,  a  petition  to  President  Elennedy 
in  behalf  of  clemency  for  convicted  Com- 
munist Junius  Scales,  a  peUtion  In  behalf 
of  students  arrested  for  Illegal  travel  to 
Cuba  In  1963.  the  Citizens  Emergency  De- 
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tense  Conference,  the  Emergency  Clvn 
Liberties  Committee,  the  National  Com 
mlttee  To  Repeal  the  McCarran  Act  tte 
Civil  Rights  Congress,  the  Fort  Hood 
Three  Defense  Committee,  the  United 
PubUc  Workers  of  America,  the  National 
Committee  To  Defeat  the  Mundt  BlU 
the  Committee  for  Peaceful  Alternatives 
to  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  Spanish  Refuge* 
Appeal  of  the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee,  the  Louise  Pettlbone  Smith 
75th  Birthday  Tribute,  the  Jeffenwn 
School  of  Social  Science,  and.  as  recently 
as  this  year,  the  Veterans  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Brigade. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  sincere  men  who  have  Joined  Mr 
Emerson  In  his  appeal  to  the  House  to  de- 
feat H.R.  12601. 1  do  note,  however,  that 
one  of  the  signers  is  Mr.  Arthur  KInoy 
Mr.  Klnoy,  you  will  recall  was  the  attor- 
ney whoswas  arrested  and  convicted  for 
disorderly^  conduct  after  an  abusive  and 
noisy  shotting  tirade  agatast  the  sub- 
committee chairman.  I  only  point  this 
out  to  indicate  that  a  long  list  of  names 
on  a  petition  is  meaningless  per  se.  I  am 
surprised  that  Mr.  Emerson  did  not  get 
more  names  since  more  than  200  are  on 
record  against  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 
Mr.  Emerson's  petition  follows: 
Talk  Law  School, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  27, 1967. 
DxAB  Congressman:  HJl.  12801  to  amend 
the  Internal  Security  Act  comes  to  the  House 
Floor  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  28. 

I  would  like  to  acquaint  you  with  the  opin- 
ion of  186  law  profeesors  (Including  2  deans) 
on  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  measure. 

When  the  Senate  version  of  HJl.  12601 
came  before  the  Senate  In  October,  the  at- 
tached list  of  law  professors  and  deans  signed 
the  following  telegram  to  Attorney  General 
Ramsay  Clark: 

"We  believe  Senate  bill  2171  to  revive  Mc- 
Carran Act  contains  serious  constitutional 
defects.  Is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  threatens 
basic  freedoms  of  thought  and  expression.  We 
urge  you  to  make  public  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  this  legislation  and 
hope  you  will  vigorously  oppose  enactment." 
Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  described  HJl. 
12601  as  "a  far  more  drastic  bUl"  than  the 
Senate  version.  (CoNcmcssxoirAi,  Rxcsoro,  vol. 
113.  pt.  22,  p.  29706.) 

Rep.  John  C.  Culver,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  tTn-Amerlcan  Activities,  dis- 
sented from  the  recommendation  of  H.R. 
12601  because  of  serious  "constitutional  ob- 
jections" among  other  reasons. 

The  Attorney  Oeneral,  who  has  the  respon- 
slbUlty  for  enforcement,  still  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  view.  May  I  suggest  that  you 
seriously  consider  the  reasons  for  Rep  Cul- 
ver's dissent  on  pp.  61-56  of  House  Report 
No.  783? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  I.  Emkuon. 

Law  School  PaorBsaoaa  and  Deans  on  Rec- 
ord Against  S.  2171  (Senati  Counterpart 
TO  H.R.  12601  TO  Amknd  McCarran  Act) 
Prof.  WUliam  Anderson,  Univ.  of  Washing- 
ton I.aw  School. 

Prof.  Michael  Aslmow.  Univ.  of  California 
at  liOe  Angeles  Law  School. 
Prof.  Prank  Aakln.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Edward  J.  Bander,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Dean  Ralph  Bamhart,  Univ.  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Babette  Barton,  Univ.  of  California  at 
Berkeley  Law  School. 

Dean  LouU  F.  Bartelt.  Jr.,  Valparaiso  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Paul  Barton,  Harvard  Law  School. 
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Prof.  David  Becker,  Washington  Unlver- 
■Itv  Law  School  (St.  Louis) . 
Prof.    Albert    Belsel.    Boston    University 

School  of  tAW.  „   ^       . 

Prof.  Alex  Blckel,  Yale  Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Birmingham.  University  of 
Indiana  Law  School. 

Prof.  Ralph  P.  Blschofl,  New  York  Unlver- 
glty  Law  School. 

Prof.  Vincent  Blasl,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 

School. 
Prof.  Douglass  BoshkoSr,  Univ.  of  Indiana 

Law  School. 

Prof.  Alexander  D.  Brooks,  Rutgers  Law 
School. 
Prof.  Clark  Byse.  Harvard  Law  School. 
Prof.  Kenneth  R.  CaUahan,  Wayne  State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Benjanttln  Carlln,  Wayne  State  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Charles  N.  Carnes.  Univ.  of  Arkansas 
Law  School. 
Prof.  Robert  A.  Carter,  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  David  Cavers,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Prof.  Thomas  Q.  S.  Chrlstensen.  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

Prof.  William  Cohen,  Univ.  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Cole,  Univ.  of  California  at 
Berkeley  Law  School. 

Prof.  Daniel  Q.  Collins,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Cottlngham,  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Vem  Countryman,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Thomas  A.  Cowan,  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

Prof.  William  C.  Cunningham.  S J.,  Loyola 
Univ.  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
Prof.  John  Dawson,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Prof.  Robert  Dawaon,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Norman  Dorsen,  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Dean  Robert  F.  Drlnan.  SJ.,  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School. 

Prof.  Richard  B.  Dyson,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 
Prof.  ThcHnas  I.  Emerson.  Yale  Law  School. 
Prof.  Robert  Felnschrelber,  Wayne  State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  M.  Carr  Ferguson,  Jr.,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Prof.  Ted  Flnman,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Vincent  B.  Flordallsl,  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Morris  Forkoech,  Brooklyn  Law 
School. 

Prof.  WUllam  Frlta,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law. 
School. 

I»rof.    Walter    Oellhorn,    ColumbU    Law 
School. 
Prof.  Ruth  Olnsburg.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Martin  Oltelman,  Univ.  of  Arkansas 
School  of  Law. 

Acting  Dean  John  E.  Olavln,  Wayne  SUte 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Donald  H.  Gordon,  Wayne  SUte 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Oldon  A.  Gottlieb,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School 

Prof.  Kenneth  W.  Graham,  University  of 
Calif,  at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Edward  F.  Greene.  Wayne  State  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Hyman  Gross,  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Rafael  Guzman,  Univ.  of  Arkansas 
J-A^f  School 

Dean  Edward  C.  Halbach,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Hamilton,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Robert  J.  Harris,  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Hart.  Unlv.  o*  New 
Mexico  Law  School. 

Prof.  Jos^>h  W.  Bswley.  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 


Prof.  Harold  Horowlte,  Univ.  of  OaUfornU 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Dean  Leo  A.  Huard,  Univ.  of  Santa  Clara 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Graham  B.  J.  Hughes,  New  York 
University  Law  School. 

Prof.  Jerold  H.  Israel,  Univ.  of  Michigan 

Tom  RchOOl 

Prof.    Mark    Jacoby,    Boston    University 
School  of  Law. 
Prof.  Louis  Jaffe,  Harvard  Law  School. 
Prof.  Ell  Jarmel,  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Edgar  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Fredrlch  K.  Juenger,  Wayne  State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Joseph  R.  JiUln.  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Harry  Kalven.  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Yale  Kamlsar,  Univ.  of  Michigan  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Leo  Kanowltz,  Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Benjamin  Kaplan,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Kenneth  L.  Karat,  Univ.  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Paxil  G.  Kauper,  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  James  Kelley,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  WUllam  J.  Kenealy.  SJ..  Boston  Col- 
lege Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  B.  Kent.  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  D.  Kllboums,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Lawrence  P.  King,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 
Prof.  Arthur  Klnoy.  Rutgers  Law  8cbo(d. 
Prof.  Fanny  P.  Klein,  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  L.  Knauss,  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Knowlton,  Rutgers  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Douglas  A.  Kohn.  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Frederlka  B.  KoUer,  Wayne  State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Jack  L.  Kroner,  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Richard  Kummert,  Univ.  of  Washing- 
ton Law  School. 

Protf.  Leon  Lebowlts,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Arthur  Lett,  Washington  University 
Law  School  (St.  Louis) . 

Prof.  Leon  Letwln.  Univ.  ot  CalUomla  at 
Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Pierre  Loiseaux,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Arthur  Lomliard,  Wayne  State  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Andreas  Lowenfeld,  New  York  Uni- 
veralty  Law  School. 
Prof.  John  Lowenthal,  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Louis  Loss,  Harvard  Law  Schocd. 
Prof.  Banks  McDoweU.  Jr..  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Dean  Robert  B.  McKay,  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof.  Julius  J.  Marke.  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Mathews.  University  of  Texas 
Law  School. 

Prof.  T.  James  McDonough,  Univ.  of  Arkan- 
sas Law  School. 

Prof.  Dan  G.  McLeod,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 
Prof.  Saul  Mendlovltz.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Roy  Mersky,  University  of  Texas  Law 
School 

Prof.  Prank  Mlchelman,  Harvard  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Arthur  R.  MUler,  University  of  Ifichl- 
gan  Law  School. 

Prof.  Frank  W.  Miller,  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  (St.  Louis) . 

Prof.  Stephen  E.  Mochary.  UnJ^frslty  of 
Arkansas  Law  School. 


Prof.  Henry  P.  Monaghan.  Boston  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Eugene  Mooney,  Univ.  of  Kentucky 
College  of  Law. 
Prof.  Eva  Morreale.  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Arval  A.  Morris,  Univ.  of  Washington 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Grant  Morris,  Wayne  State  Univ.  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Herbert  Morris,  Univ.  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Nathaniel  L.  Nathanson,  Northwest- 
ern Univ.  School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Arthur  Neef.  Wayne  State  Univ.  Law' 
School. 

Prof.  Melville  B.  Nlmmer,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.    Daniel    G.    Partan,    Boston    Univ. 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  Ray  Paruas,  University  of  Arkansas 
Law  School. 

Prof.   Richard   N.   Pearson,   Boston  Univ. 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  CorneUus  J.  Peck,  Univ.  of  Wash- 
ington  Law   School. 

Prof.  Roger  PaxU  Peters,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Peterson,  Wayne  Stote  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Prof.  WUllam  J.  Pierce,  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Robert  Pltofsky.  New  York  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof.  Daniel  H.  PoUltt.  Univ.  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Law. 
Prof.  Sidney  Posel,  Rutgers  Law  School. 
Prof.  Monroe  E.  Price,  Univ.  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Bert  S.  Pnmty,  New  York  University 
Law  School. 

Prof.   Charles   A.   Reich,   Yale   University 
Law  School. 

Prof.  David  A.  Rice,  Boston  Univ.  School 
of  Law. 

Prof.    Vincent   J.    RinelU,    Wayne    State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Fred  Rodell,  Yale  Law  School. 
Prof.  Eugene  Roemele,  Boston  University 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.    Yoeal    Rogat,    Stanford    University 
School  of  Law. 

Dean  Ivan  C.  Rutledge,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Law  School. 

Prof.  MUlard  Ruud,  University  of  Texas 
Law  School. 

Prof.    William    E.    Ryckman,    Jr.,    Boston 
Univ.  School  of  Law. 

Prof.   Theodore  J.  St.  Antolne,  Univ.  of 
Michigan  lAW  School. 

Prof.   Frank  E.  A.  Sander,   Harvard   Law 
School. 

Prof.  Joseph  L.  Sax.  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  George  Schatzkl,  University  of  Texas 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Alan  Schenk,  Wayne  State  Univ.  Law 
School. 

Prof.    Stephen    Schulman,    Wayne    State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Prof.  Herbert  E.  Schwartz,  Univ.  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  Law  School. 

Prof.  Warren  Schwartz,  Univ.  of  Texas  Iaw 
School. 

Prof.  Roliert  Sedler,  University  of  Ken- 
tucky CoUege  of  Law. 

Prof.  Thomas  L.  Shaffer,  Notre  Dame  Law 
SchooL 

Prof.   Malcolm   P.   Sharp,   Univ.   of   New 
Mexico  School  of  Law. 

Prof.    Morgan    Shlpnutn,    Harvard    Law 
School. 

Prof.  Samuel  Shuman.  Wayne  State  Univ. 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Boaz  Slegel,  Wayne  SUte  Univ.  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Peter  Simmons.  Olilo  SUto  Univ.  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Allan  E.  Snath.  Univ.  of  Texas  Lav 
SchooL 

Prof.  Ronidd  J.  Stanger.  Ohio  State  Utilv. 
Law  School. 
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Prof.  Leonard  P.  Strlckman,  Boston  Univ. 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  R.  Dale  SwU\^art.  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  (St.  Louis). 

Prof.  John  Taggart.  New  York  Univ.  School 
of  Law. 

Prof.  Robert  Taylor,  Univ.  of  Washington 
Law  School. 

Prof.  James  Treece,  Univ.  of  Texas  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Anthony  M.  Vernava,  Wayne  State 
Univ.  Law  School. 

Dean  David  H.  Vernon,  Univ.  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

Prof.  Robert  Walker,  Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Bernard  J.  Ward,  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 

Prof.  Henry  Welhofen,  Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
School  of  Law. 

Prof.  L.  Hart  Wright.  Univ.  of  Michigan 
Law  School. 

Prof.  Irving  Younger,  New  York  Univ.  Law 
School. 

Prof.  Stanley  Zimmerman,  New  York  Univ. 
Law  School. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
couple  of  questions? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  position  docs  the 
administration  take  on  this  bill?  Are 
President  Johnson  and  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  favor  of  or  against  the  bill? 
I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  look 
through  the  hearings.  I  imderstand  the 
Attorney  General  did  not  even  appear. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Usually  the  administra- 
tion expresses  its  views  on  legislation. 
Can  the  gentleman  or  anyone  on  the 
committee  state  whether  such  a  position 
was  taken  ? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  to  clarify  the  situation  as 
to  the  administration's  position. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  I  did  not  happen  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  President,  but  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  President  Is  personally 
for  the  bill. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Has  he  so  stated 
publicly? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  He  said  that  to  a  high 
official  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  mean  publicly.  He  is 
not  backward  about  expressing  himself. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  The  only  public  state- 
ment we  have  is  a  letter  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  who 
stated  that  he  could  honestly  say  if  we 
pass  the  law  he  will  enforce  it.  He  cannot 
say  any  more;  he  cannot  say  any  less. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  must  say  that  this  Is 
certainly  an  Incomplete  position  of  the 
administration  on  some  very  vital  legis- 
lation, whichever  position  one  takes.  Does 
not  the  administration  have  a  position? 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  asked  that  question  be- 
fore. I  do  not  agree  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  when  he  said  that  no 
Attorney  General  could  say  more  or  less 
than  was  stated  in  that  letter.  I  think 
that  letter  is  a  minimum  statement.  All 
the  Attorney  General  said  was  if  the  bill 
is  passed,  he  will  do  his  best  to  enforce 


it.  If  the  Attorney  General  favored  pass- 
age of  the  legislation,  he  could  say  a 
great  deal  more  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  fact  that  he  has  not  said  so 
would  Indicate  to  me  that  he  is  opposed 
to  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  President  Truman  vetoed  the  1950 
act.  Is  there  any  Indication  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  would  veto  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  asked  not  that  question 
directly  before,  but  I  have  read  the  re- 
port; I  have  seen  no  hearings  that  were 
published  on  this  point.  Perhaps  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  However.  I  have 
seen  no  ofBcial  statement  of  any  member 
of  the  administration  which  goes  further 
than  the  statement  to  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  alluded  in  the 
letter  from  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  that  clarification,  which  leaves  the 
whole  thing  muddied. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  might  say  in  addition  to 
what  I  said  previously  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  requested  on  two  separate 
occasions  to  testify  before  this  committee 
and  did  not  appear. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chaiiinan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  gentleman  is  per- 
fectly correct.  I  personally  invited  him 
and  was  disappointed  that  he  did  not 
come. 

T  ^''-  ,C^TIS-  Let  me  say  again  that 
I  think  the  Attorney  General  does  a 
disservice  to  the  Congress  and  to  this 
country  by  not  taking  a  position  one 
way  or  the  other  on  legislation  of  this 
miportance.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  does  a  disservice.  These  things 
are  serious.  I  have  been  very  much  con- 
cerned in  listening  to  the  debate  and  the 
presentation  by  the  gentleman's  side 
those  who  are  opposing  this  legislation! 
Having  a  serious  situation  like  this 
with  the  administration  taking  no  posi- 
tion disturbs  me  more  than  the  debate  It- 
self. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  just  want  to  say  that 
If  I  were  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  I  wanted  this  legisla- 
tion, I  would  be  knocking  on  the  doors 
of  Congress  asking  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Attorney  General  felt,  as  was  ex- 
pressed here,  that  the  measure  is  un- 
constitutional or  Involved  seriously  civil 
rights,  he  should  speak  up  c«i  that  sub- 
ject. It  looks  like  a  part  of  the  lack 
of  leadership  that  goes  to  many  basic 
questions  In  this  administration. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  an  excel- 
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lent  point.  Were  the  Attorney  General 
against  this  bill.  It  seems  he  would  havi 
appeared  voluntarily  and  testlflirt 
against  It.  "^mea 

I  certainly  am  not  trying  to  infer  sud- 
port  to  the  Attorney  General,  because 
he  has  not  gone  on  record.  I  think  it  is 
equally  unfair  to  infer  the  opposition  of 
the  Attorney  General.  I  think  the  genUe 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  has 
made  a  good  point.  They  have  just 
ducked  a  good  chance  to  speak  out 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last 
Indication  with  respect  to  this  act  and 
the  predecessor  act  was  that  the  At- 
torney General  and  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  were 
opposed  to  the  original  act.  They  did  not 
appear  in  support  of  this  act.  so  presum- 
ably the  opposition  would  stUl  continue 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Wait  a  minute.  The 
gentleman  said  "presumably."  He  said 
the  last  indication — when  was  that' 

Mr.  YATES.  In  1950.  They  have  not 
testified  for  this  act  since.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  hearings  on  this  particular 
amendment  to  that  original  bill  are  very 
sparse  indeed.  There  should  have  been  a 
much  more  thorough  airing  of  the  mat- 
ter for  this  legislation  than  was  under- 
taken by  this  committee. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  hear  the  gentleman,  but  I  think  he 
did  say  1950  as  the  last  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  say  the  gentleman 
who  is  a  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
was  one  of  the  predecessor  Attorneys 
General  to  the  one  who  holds  office  at 
the  present  time.  Indicated  he  did  not 
favor  the  legislation  when  he  was  At- 
torney General  and  that  he  does  not 
favor  it  today.  He  indicated  he  con- 
sidered the  legislation  to  be  a  step  back- 
ward in  enforcement  of  our  rights 
against  the  members  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  This  legislation  was 
not  before  the  Congress  when  the  gen- 
tleman was  Attorney  General.  How  could 
he  have  opposed  it  when  he  was  At- 
torney General? 

Mr.  YATES.  He  was  an  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  this  country  at  a  time  when  he 
had  the  responsibUity  of  enforcing  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  If  I  understood  the 
gentleman  correctly,  he  said  the  former 
Attorney  General,  now  a  U.S.  Senator, 
opposed  this  legislation  when  he  was  At- 
torney General. 

Mr.  YATES.  No,  I  did  not  say  that  at 
all.  I  said  he  considered  this  legislation 
not  to  be  legislation  which  would  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Maybe  I  misunder- 
stood the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  point 
brought  up  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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souri  [Mr.  Curtis]  Is  very  important.  In 
the  event  I  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
the  motion  to  recommit,  my  motion  to 
recommit  will  require  the  committee  to 
have  additional  hearings,  so  we  can  have 
a  witness  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. After  all,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice is  heavily  Involved  In  enforcement 
of  this  act,  and  It  seems  rather  irrespon- 
sible of  us  to  be  legislating  without  hav- 
ing their  testimony. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Could  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  I  can  under- 
stand his  motion  to  recommit,  but  how 
does  the  gentleman  Intend  to  get  the 
Attorney  General  to  come  when  he  does 
not  want  to  come? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  want 
to  make  sure  every  effort  was  made,  and 
I  am  not  sure  every  effort  was  made. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  chairman  of 
this  committee  on  two  occasions  Invited 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  also  pointed  out 
that  he  has  learned  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  in  favor  of  this  bill,  so 
perhaps  he  can  help  us  get  the  witness. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Ciiairman,  during 
consideration  of  the  rule  which  made 
this  bill  in  order  for  consideration,  I 
stated  that  I  would  find  it  difficult  to 
support  It.  This  despite  the  fact  that 
many  weeks  ago  I  Joined  In  sponsoring 
legi^tlon  of  this  general  nature. 

My  opposition,  contrary  to  that  of 
some  Members  of  the  House,  Is  not  to 
the  objectives  of  the  legislation — the 
control  of  subversives  and  subversive  or- 
ganizations In  this  country — but  to  re- 
cent disclosures  of  the  composition  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board. 

It  is  apF>arent  that  the  Control  Board 
has  been  made  a  dumping  ground  by 
this  administration  for  political  favor- 
ites and  straphangers.  But  It  has  now 
been  made  clear  that  the  defeat  of  this 
bill  would  not  eliminate  the  members  of 
the  present  Board.  Defeat  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  would  not  cure  the  Ineffective- 
ness that  now  exists. 

There  remains  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess and  when  the  appropriation  bill 
comes  before  the  House  next  year  It  will 
be  my  purpose  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Control  Board  has  performed  any  useful 
function  In  the  Intervening  months.  If 
It  has  failed  as  It  has  In  the  past  to  make 
a  worthwhile  contribution  then  I  say 
that  every  dollar  of  support  should  be 
cut  off  and  I  will  have  no  hesitancy  in 
voting  to  that  end. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
to  vote  against  this  bill.  My  reasons  for 
doing  so  are  summarized  in  the  dissent- 
ing view  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Culver]  in  the  committee  report  on 
the  measure. 

These  are  some  of  Mr.  Culvbi's  objec- 
tions to  the  legislation: 

First.  Its  "broadsweeplng — cq — regis- 
tration requirements"  might  force  the 
registration  of  Innocent  organizations 
which  might  take  positions  "from  time 
to  time  on  matters  of  policy"  which  "do 
not  deviate  from  those"  of  the  Conmiu- 
nist  movement. 

Second.  It  prohibits  collateral  proceed- 
ings depriving  a  person  of  his  rights  to 
seek  judicial  redress  "at  precisely  the 
time  when  he  may  need  it  most." 


Third.  It  raises  the  "lingering  consti- 
tutional problem"  of  pimishing  individ- 
uals "not  for  s[>ecific  criminal  acts  but 
for  advocacy  and  associations,  activities 
protected  by  the  first  amendment." 

Fourth.  Its  criminal  penalties  for  fail- 
ing to  label  propaganda  or  for  employ- 
ment in  certain  forbidden  positions  could 
be  levied  without  "established  constitu- 
tional safeguards." 

In  addition  to  these  objections,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  dissenting  view  quotes 
from  the  remarks  of  President  Truman 
when  he  vetoed  the  Internal  Security  Act 
of  1950: 

Our  position  In  the  vanguard  of  freedom 
rests  largely  on  our  demonstration  that  the 
free  expression  of  opinion,  coupled  with  gov- 
ernment by  popular  consent,  leads  to  na- 
tional strength  and  human  advancement. 
Let  us  not.  In  cowering  and  foolish  fear, 
throw  away  the  fundamental  basis  of  oiir 
free  society. 

Those  words  are  just  as  true  and  as 
eloquent  in  1967  as  they  were  in  1950. 
Should  the  ill-advised  legislation  we  are 
now  considering  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
I  hope  that  it  will  meet  the  same  fate 
as  the  1950  bill  and  be  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
entire  course  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950  is  strewn  vrith  derelict  pro- 
visions which  have  violated  the  Con- 
stitution. I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  HJl.  12601,  the  Internal  Security 
Act  Amendments,  will  add  more  to  this 
history  of  constitutional  transgressions. 

In  reviewing  these  amendments,  I 
find  that  they  are  replete  with  what 
more  than  150  law  school  professors 
have  called  "serious  constitutional 
defects." 

The  offenses  described  by  the  act  re- 
main unconscionably  vague.  The 
amendments  suld  the  further  im- 
consclonable  note  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  hold  certain  employment  If 
one  were  a  member  of  a  group  required 
to  be  registered,  even  if  that  person  did 
not  actually  know  the  group  was  reg- 
istered. And,  this  conviction  could  be 
obtained  without  the  least  showing  or 
.proof  that  the  accused  Individual  had 
engaged  in  any  subversive  conduct. 

The  bill  has  many  other  objectionable 
features.  It  bars  proceedings  in  the 
courts  at  the  very  time  when  access  to 
the  courts  may  be  most  important  to 
protect  one's  rights.  It  allows  innocent 
individuals  and  groups  to  be  branded 
as  Communist  affiliates  when  the  only 
act  they  have  committed  is  to  hold  or 
espouse  a  view  that  may  also,  and  purely 
colncidentally.  be  advocated  by  Com- 
munists. 

And,  the  most  serious  objection  to  this 
bill  may  well  be  that  it  would  revitalize 
the  now  defunct  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board.  In  the  17  years  of  Its  ex- 
istence, this  Board  has  spent  more  than 
$5  million  and  has  performed  little  or 
no  useful  constitutional  function. 

Past  Attorneys  General  have  advised 
against  the  continuation  of  the  Board, 
and  one  has  stated  that  during  his 
tenure  the  Board  did  not  produce  one 
piece  of  not  otherwise  available  infor- 
mation. 

President  Truman,  who  had  no  love 
for  Communists,  but  who  has  a  good 


deal  of  respect  for  free  speech,  vetoed 
the  initial  attempt  to  institute  the 
Board.  Today,  there  Is  more  than 
ample  reason  to  agree  with  his  de- 
cision— and  with  his  statement  that  the 
Board  puts  the  Government  In  the 
"thought  control  business"  and  provides 
"vast  powers  to  harass  all  of  our  citizens 
in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  of  free 
speech." 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl.  12601 
would  revive  certain  aspects  of  title  I  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950,  which 
have  been  properly  declared  imoonstltu- 
tlonal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Earlier 
this  year  we  were  reminded  of  the 
dormancy  of  the  creature  of  that  act,  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  by  a 
controversial  appointment.  The  Issue  of 
the  wisdom  of  that  appointment  Is  of 
superficial  Importance.  The  issue  today 
Is  whether  an  agency,  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  rendered  virtually  Impotent  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  U.S.  Constitution, 
should  be  artificially  revived. 

The  Internal  Security  Act  of  1950.  or 
the  McCarran  Act,  was  generated  by  a 
climate  of  hysteria  and  fear  in  the  post- 
war years,  representing  the  culmination 
of  3  years  of  agitation  for  antlsubversion 
legislation. 

Positing  an  Ironclad  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  language  chillingly  reminis- 
cent of  the  stridency  of  the  times,  the 
act  established  a  five-man  Board  which, 
upon  petition  of  the  Attorney  General, 
would  hold  quasi- judicial  proceedings  to 
determine  if  an  organization  was  re- 
quired to  register  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral as  a  Communist  action.  Communist 
front,  or  Communist  Infiltrated  group. 
Individual  members  of  Communist- 
action  groups  were  required  to  register. 
But,  as  President  Harry  Truman's  pro- 
phetic veto  message  of  September  22, 
1950,  predicted,  things  did  not  quite  worit 
out  that  way.  He  said: 

The  idea  of  requiring  Communist  orga- 
nizations to  divulge  Information  about  them- 
selves Is  a  simple  and  attractive  one.  But 
it  Is  about  as  practical  as  requiring  thieves 
to  register  with  the  sheriff.  Obvlotisly.  no 
such  organization  as  the  Communist  Party 
Is  likely  to  register  voluntarily. 

The  President  then  elaborated  on  the 
procedural  requirements  for  Board  hear- 
ings— submission  of  proof  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  that  an  organization  was  In 
fact  a  "Communist-action"  or  "Com- 
munist-front" organization,  submission 
of  evidence  by  the  organization,  pro- 
longed hearings  by  the  Board,  and 
appeal  through  the  Courts.  He  con- 
cluded : 

All  these  proceedings  would  require  great 
effort  and  much  time.  It  Is  almost  certain 
that  from  two  to  four  years  would  elapse 
between  the  Attorney  General's  decision  to 
go  before  the  Board  with  a  case,  and  the 
final  disposition  of  the  matter  by  the  Courts. 

And  when  all  this  time  and  effort  had  been 
spent.  It  is  still  most  likely  that  no  organiza- 
tion would  actually  register. 

And,  of  course,  none  has. 

Congressional  reaction  was  equally 
swift.  The  following  day,  both  Houses 
overrode  President  Truman's  veto,  the 
House  by  286  to  48,  the  Senate  by  57  to 
10.  On  the  fioor  of  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  right- 
eously proclaimed: 
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Tbia  dociunent  should  be  answered  on  the 
floor.  I  have  never  heard  so  many  misstate - 
menta  in  the  same  number  of  words.  I  am 
siire  the  President  did  not  write  It,  and 
I  doubt  It  he  ever  read  it.  It  sounds  like 
Communist  propaganda. 

The  rumor  is  that  Felix  FranWvirter  wrote 
it. 

That,  I  suspect,  was  intended  as 
damnation.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
whoever  authored  the  message.  It  stands 
out  as  a  monument  to  sanity. 

Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman  coura- 
geously pleaded  with  the  Senate  to  sus- 
tain the  Prsldenfs  veto: 

This  bill  is  based  upon  misconception, 
hysteria,  and  suspicion.  People  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  this  is  simply  a  bill  to 
require  registration,  that  under  Itk  provi- 
sions there  are  no  complications,  no  further 
responsibilities,  no  further  duties,  no  further 
consequences. 

It  is  not  so.  In  my  opinion  .  .  .  this  bill 
would  in  no  way  help  to  combat  commu- 
nism. It  would  do  communism  no  harm.  It 
would  harm  the  country.  It  would  barm  the 
things  for  which  we  have  ktood  and  for 
wliich  our  forefathers  have  fought  for  200 
years  and  more.  .  .  . 

On  November  20,  1950,  the  Attorney 
General  petitioned  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  to  require  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
to  register.  The  Board's  hearing  con- 
sumed the  next  18  months  and  over 
14,000  pctges  of  trial  transcript.  On  April 
20.  1953.  the  Board  directed  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  register  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  provided  by  section  7  of 
the  act. 

The  Communist  Party,  of  course,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  registration 
directive.  Seven  years  of  litigation 
through  the  lower  couits  ensued  until  the 
case  reached  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in 
October  of  I960.  On  June  5.  1961,  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  the  decision 
of  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
V.  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
(367  U.S.  1),  In  which  the  registration 
requirement  contained  in  section  7  of 
the  1950  act  was  upheld.  Ironically 
enough,  the  opinion  was  written  by  none 
other  than  Mr.  Justice  Pranlcfurter.  In 
upholding  the  Board's  registration  order 
the  Court  said: 

The  purpoee  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  Is  said  to  be  to  prevent  the  world- 
wide Communist  conspiracy  from  accom- 
plishing Its  purpoee  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  for  the  courts  to  re-examine  the 
validity  of  these  legislative  findings  and  re- 
ject them  .  .  .  They  are  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive investigations  by  Committees  of  Con- 
gress over  more  than  a  decade  and  a  half 
(367U.S.  1,  atM,  95). 

Of  course.  Congressional  power  in  this 
sphere,  as  In  all  spheres,  is  limited  by  the 
First  Amendment.  Individual  liberties  funda- 
mental to  American  institutions  are  not  to 
be  destroyed  under  pretext  of  preserving  those 
institutions,  even  from  the  external  dangers. 
But  where  the  problems  of  accommodating 
the  exigencies  of  self-preservation  and  the 
values  of  liberty  are  as  complex  and  Intricate 
as  they  are  in  the  situation  described  in  the 
findings  of  S.  2  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  .  .  .  the  legislative  Judgment  as 
to  how  that  threat  may  best  be  met  con- 
sistently with  the  safeguarding  of  personal 
freedom  is  not  to  be  set  aside  merely  because 
the  Judgment  of  Judges  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  chosen  other  methods  (367 
U-8.  1,  at  96,  97) . 
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The  Communist  Party,  however,  had 
contended  that  the  registration  require- 
ment constituted  a  denial  of  the  fifth 
amendment  guarantees  against  self-in- 
crimination of  its  officers.  The  Court 
made  no  determination  on  this  claim 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  premature. 
Claims  of  violations  of  fifth  amendment 
privileges  would  be  justiciable  only  after 
the  Board's  order  became  final  and  after 
the  officers  had  invoked  the  privilege  in 
refusing  to  register  with  the  Attorney 
General. 

The  Board's  order  became  final  on 
October  20,  1961.  The  party  did  not 
register.  Under  another  section  of  the 
act,  It  then  became  the  duty  of  each  in- 
dividual member  to  register  himself. 
None  did.  The  Attorney  General  filed 
petitions  against  44  hlgh-ranlElng  offi- 
cials. In  each  case,  the  Board  directed 
registration.  None  did. 

Litigation  against  two  members,  Wil- 
liam Albertson  and  Roscoe  Qulncy  Proc- 
tor reached  the  Supreme  Court  in 
October  1965,  and  the  decision  was 
handed  down  a  month  later  on  November 
15.  The  Court,  by  an  unanimous  8-to-O 
vote,  set  aside  the  Board's  registration 
orders — Albertson  et  al.  v.  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  (382  U.S.  70)  — 
holding  that  the  orders  clearly  violated 
petitioners'  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination. I  quote  from  the  decision: 

The  risks  of  incrimination  wtiich  the 
petitioners  take  in  registering  are  obvious. 
Form  IS-52a  requires  an  admission  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Conmaunlst  Party.  Such  an 
admission  of  membership  may  be  used  to 
prosecute  the  registrant  under  the  member- 
ship clause  of  the  Smith  Act  ...  or  under 
Sec.  4(a)  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  ...  to  mention  only  two  federal 
criminal  statutes  (382  UJS.  70,  at  77). 

Thus,  the  registration  orders  of  all 
44  individuals  were  vacated. 

The  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  has  not  held  a  formal  hearing  in 
2  years.  It  has  one  pending  case,  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  March  4,  1966. 
Formal  hearings  by  the  Board  cannot  be 
scheduled  until  a  preliminary  action  is 
settled  by  the  courts. 

In  the  meantime,  how  is  the  Board 
amusing  Itself?  On  August  15  of  this 
year  John  Mahan,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  ap- 
peared before  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  Sen- 
ator E^LENDKR  asked — 

You  have  been  more  or  less  doing  nothing 
since  196S,  and  this  Is  the  only  case  you  have 
had? 

Mahan  answered: 

In  relation  to  the  cases,  we  have  prepared 
all  the  cases  that  have  been  tried,  and  they 
are  in  four  volimiies  and  an  index  digest, 
slnoe  I  have  been  there.  In  less  than  two 
years.  The  staff  did  that. 

A  remarkable  feat.  The  Board  has 
spent  approximately  $700,000  on  this 
project,  and  Ctongress  Is  about  to  give 
them  $300,000  to  do  the  same  thing  for 
another  year. 

At  the  same  Senate  subcommittee 
hearing.  Assistant  Attorney  General 
J.  Walter  Yeagley  stated: 

As  I  say.  we  have  only  filed  the  one  case. 
We  may  have  another  one  forthcoming, 
which  is  not  a  lot  of  bi  " 


Now  after  such  expenditures  and  futile 
efifort  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee proposes  a  device  to  circumvent 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  perpetuate  a  bureau- 
cratic agency  which  really  has  no  func- 
tion. 

H.R.  12601  voids  the  present  self-regis- 
tration requirements  and  substitutes  a 
provision  that  the  Attorney  General  be 
responsible  for  registering  those  who  will 
not  register  themselves.  Organizations 
determined  by  the  Board  to  be  "Com- 
munist action,"  "Communist  front,"  and 
"Communist  infiltrated"  would  be  regis- 
tered by  the  Attorney  General.  In  addi- 
tion, the  names  of  individual  members 
of  Conmiunist-action  groups  would  be 
registered.  This  is  intended  to  circum- 
vent the  Albertson-Proctor  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  held  the  self- 
registration  requirement  of  the  present 
law  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment 

The  effect  of  the  bill  is  to  have  the 
Attorney  General  "incriminate"  a  citi- 
zen who  falls  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  do  so  himself,  with  the  same  ramifica- 
tions and  violations  of  Constitutional 
safeguards.  Where  is  the  due  process? 

Under  section  5(d)  of  the  bill  Judicial 
review  is  explicitly  prohibited  until  the 
completion  of  board  proceedings.  The 
committee's  Justification  is  that — 

It  Is  designed  to  protect  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  and  prevent  frivolous  de- 
lays In  Its  enforcement  by  depriving  Com- 
munist organizations  of  the  ability  to 
initiate  dilatory  collateral  proceedings. 

The  assumption  is  that  anyone  who 
seeks  to  challenge  a  proceeding  of  the 
Board  must  be  a  Commimlst.  This  is  an- 
other demonstration  of  the  committee's 
weU-known  contempt  for  our  constitu- 
tional safeguards. 

Section  5(c)  of  HH.  12601  Is  designed 
to  compel  testimony  by  granting  immu- 
nity from  prosecution  to  persons  who  in- 
voke the  fifth  amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination.  This  is  par- 
ticularly subject  to  abuse,  giving  an  ad- 
ministrative agency  power  to  intimidate 
and  expose.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  threats  of  contempt  proceedings  and 
perjury  prosecutions  would  accompany 
the  Board's  efforts  to  extract  informa- 
tion. 

This  provision  is  another  device  to 
evade  constitutional  safeguards,  and  the 
Board  should  not  be  invested  with  such 
sweeping  powers. 

Congress  should  be  most  reluctant  to 
extend  the  power  to  grant  immunity. 
Justice  is  best  served  by  restricting  it.  if 
possible,  to  grand  Jury  proceedings  which 
are  secret  and  not  likely  to  become  public 
spectacles. 

The  most  serious  aspects  of  this  bill 
involve  not  what  it  alters  but  what  It 
leaves  unchanged.  The  restrictions  on 
freedom  of  association  Inherent  In  the 
original  McCarran  Act  are  unchanged. 
The  definitions  of  "Communist  action" 
suid  "Commimlst  front"  are  so  vague  as 
to  raise  serious  questions.  "Communist 
Infiltrated"  is  undefinable  on  its  face.  If 
one  Commtinlst  joins  an  organization 
and  seeks  to  influence  its  policies,  is  the 
organization  thereby  permanently  pol- 
luted? Commimists  have  sought  to  Influ- 
ence every  progressive  movement. 
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As  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  Congressman  C>dlver,  points  out  in 
his  well  reasoned  dissenting  views,  the 
act  as  amended  would  continue  to 
brand  as  "Communist-front"  organi- 
zations that  take  positions  "from 
time  to  time  on  matters  of  policy"  which 
"do  not  deviate  from  those"  of  the  Com- 
munist movement.  Under  this  language, 
any  coincidence  of  views  or  deliberate 
decision  by  Communists  to  exploit  a 
cause  could  result  in  the  Impugning  of 
innocent  organizations.  It  was  not  so 
long  ago  that  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  used  a  similar  tactic  in 
harassing  advocates  of  civil  rights,  dis- 
armament, and  a  host  of  other  issues, 
through  the  use  of  the  neat  phrase :  "Are 
you  aware  that  this  is  the  position  of 
the  Communist  Party?" 

When  this  bill  was  first  proposed  in 
1950,  all  of  the  agencies  charged  witli 
the  maintenance  of  the  Nation's  seciu-ity. 
foreign  and  domestic,  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  grounds  that  it  would  impede 
their  work.  None  of  these  have  rushed 
forward  in  support  of  today's  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  similar  bill  in  the  Senate  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Senator  Kennedy  of  New  York  had 
this  to  say: 

We  know  the  Act  will  be  challenged  and 
we  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  will  very 
likely  throw  It  out,  as  It  has  done  in  the 
case  of  sections  of  the  law  now  on  the  books. 
This  law  has  not  helped  us  to  advance  In  the 
last  17  years  in  connection  with  subversive 
activities,  and  if  this  legislation  is  passed, 
we  will  still  not  have  taken  a  step  forward. 
We  will  be  standing  still. 

This  is  unique  testimony  from  a  man 
uniquely  qualified.  Senator  Kennedy  of 
New  York  was,  of  course.  Attorney 
General  from  1961  to  1964  and  was  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Internal  Security  Act. 

Furthermore,  the  serious  deficiencies 
in  these  proposals  have  been  pointed  out 
by  some  of  our  most  competent  and 
respected  legal  authorities,  tunong  them. 
Prof.  Thomas  S.  Emerson,  of  Yale,  Dean 
Robert  F.  Drlnan.  of  Boston  College  Law 
School.  Prof.  Walter  Gellhorn,  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Prof.  Benjamin  Kaplan,  Louis 
Loss,  and  Clark  Byse,  of  Harvard. 

Let  us  look  closely  at  this  bill  before 
we  vote.  Hie  witch  hunts  of  the  1950's 
are  over.  Did  we  learn  nothing  from 
them?  Have  we  forgotten  the  degrada- 
tion, the  denial  of  democratic  freedoms, 
the  smearing  of  the  reputations,  and  de- 
struction of  human  dignity  that  took 
place?  Have  we  no  faith  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  integrity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple? In  their  good  Judgment? 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  take  a  firm 
stand  for  protection  of  the  most  basic 
constitutional  and  human  rights  of  all 
Americans  and  to  correct  a  mistake 
made  in  an  emotional  climate  17  years 
ago — a  mistake  which  should  not  be  per- 
petuated. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  biU 
has  been  very  ably  debated  on  both  sides. 
Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  it  presents 
some  very  disturbing  constitutional  im- 
plications. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  most  of 
us  can  agree  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  energetically  searching  out  internal 


subversion,  checking  its  activities  and 
ramifications,  and  punishing  the  specific 
acts  of  those  who  engage  in  violation  of 
existing  law  and  in  seeking  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  great,  free  society. 

There  are,  in  Toy  humble  judgment, 
adequate  laws  in  this  area  protecting  the 
nation  against  treason,  espionage,  sabo- 
tage and  efforts  and  actions  designed  to 
overthrow  our  Government  by  force, 
violence  and  conspiracy. 

In  that  sense,  this  bill  would  be  re- 
dimdant  and  repetitious  and  it  might 
well  serve  to  duplicate  existing  laws  while 
placing  dangerous  restrictions  on  the 
personal  liberty  of  our  people. 

Our  Constitution  zealously  protects  the 
political  views  of  the  people  and  the 
right  to  dissent  in  every  lawful  manner. 

The  application  of  registration  require- 
ments and  spying  upon  fellow  citizens 
and  neighbors  are  characteristic  of  the 
arbitrary  police  state,  and  since  the  for- 
mation of  this  Government,  these  prac- 
tices have  been  looked  upon  with  great 
disapproval  by  the  American  people. 

Above  all,  we  are  imder  a  sacred  obli- 
gation to  protect  the  great  freedoms  of 
the  Constitution — freedom  of  belief,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and 
assembly  and  freedom  of  criticism  and 
dissent,  and  we  must  exert  every  precau- 
tion against  Infringement  of  the  personal 
liberty  of  our  fellow  citizens  and  those 
residing  in  the  United  States. 

In  this  country,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that,  imder  our  Constitution 
and  the  laws,  every  person  shall  be  free 
to  speak  his  mind  and  express  his  beliefs 
and  views  as  criticism  and  dissent,  with- 
out the  restraining  hand  of  meddlesome 
govenunent  interfering  with  his  affairs, 
and  trifling  with  his  basic  constitutional 
liberties,  so  long  as  he  does  not  violate 
the  law  of  the  land. 

As  to  those  among  us,  who  are  working 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
there  are  ample  laws  to  piuJsh  them, 
and  to  stamp  out  their  conspiracies,  and 
I  tlilnk  we  would  do  great  disservice  to 
our  form  of  government  if,  in  order  to 
check  subversion  and  fight  communism, 
we  should  adopt  the  very  totalitarian 
techniques  that  communism  and  other 
absolute  systems  of  government  utilize 
to  suppress  and  enchain  their  subject- 
citizens  and  those  living  within  their 
domains. 

The  regimentation  of  the  people  of  this 
country  into  thought  cliques  Imposed  by 
governmental  laws  and  edicts  Is  certainly 
not  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  great  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  must  repudiate  such 
efforts  by  Government  officials,  agencies, 
or  devices  of  law,  which  do  not  square 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Time  and  again,  our  courts  have  dealt 
with  these  questions  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  belabor  them  here.  While  I  believe  that 
we  must  continue  to  combat  subversion 
and  commimism  in  every  posslle  way,  so 
as  to  check  the  dangers  they  present  to 
the  perpetuity  of  free  Institutions,  law 
and  order,  and  the  existence  of  our  free- 
doms, it  is  my  conviction  that  we  must 
do  these  things  imder  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  the  Constitution,  and  that  any  de- 
parture frc»n  this  rule  would,  not  only 
work  a  wrong  against  the  rights  of  the 


individual  in  our  society,  but  would  also 
be  capable  of  restricting  precious  per- 
sonal and  civil  liberties,  and  this  must 
be  studiously  and  firmly  rejected  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That — 

SxcnoN  1.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(4)  The  term  'Conununist- front  organiza- 
tion' means  any  organization  in  the  United 
States  (other  than  a  Communist-action  or- 
ganization as  defined  in  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  section)  which  (A)  is  substantially 
directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist-action organization,  or  (B)  is  sub- 
stantially directed,  dominated,  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  members  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  and  (C)  is  primarily  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  sup- 
port to  a  Communist-action  organization,  a 
Communist  foreign  government,  or  the 
world  Communist  movement  referred  to  in 
section  2  of  this  title." 

Szc.  2  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
"keqistratiok   or  mkmbkks  or  coicMxnnsT- 

ACnON  OaCAKIZATIONS 

"Sbc.  8.  (a)  When  there  is  in  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  any  organization 
to  register  under  section  7(a)  as  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  and  such  organi- 
zation )ias  not  filed  a  statement  of  its  mem- 
bers as  required  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  7,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  petition  the  Board  for  a 
determination  as  provided  in  section  lS(a) 
as  to  each  individual  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  reason  to  believe  is  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  his  petition  under  section 
13(a)   a  member  of  such  organization. 

"(b)  When  any 'brganlzatlon  files  a  state- 
ment of  its  members  piirsuant  to  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  of  section  7  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  provided  in  section 
13(a)  as  to  each  individual  whom  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  reason  to  believe  Is  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  under  sec- 
tion 13(a)  a  member  of  such  organization 
but  whose  name  was  not  included  upon  the 
statement  filed  by  the  organization. 

"(c)  Any  individual  as  to  whom  there  is 
in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing such  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a 
Communist-action  organization  and  who  is 
no  longer  a  member  of  such  organization  may 
file  a  petition  for  a  determination  as  provid- 
ed in  section  13." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  keep  and 
maintain  separately  in  the  Department  of 
Justice — 

"(1)  a  'Register  of  Communist- Action  Or- 
ganizations', which  shall  include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Communist- 
action  organizations  registered  or  by  final 
order  of  the  Board  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  (B)  the  registra- 
tion statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by 
such  organizations  thereunder,  and  (C)  the 
names  and  last-known  addresses  of  individ- 
uals who  by  proceedings  under  section  18  are 
by  final  order  of  the  Board  determined  to 
be  members  or  officers  of  such  organizations; 

"(2)  a  Register  of  Communlst-Pront  Or- 
ganizations.' which  shall  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Communist-front 
organizations  registered  or  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  required  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  and  (B)  the  reglstra- 
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tion  statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by 
8ucb  orsanlsatlons  thereunder;  and 

"(3)  %  'B«gl8ter  oT Commiuilst-Inflltrated 
Organizations',  which  shall  Include  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  Communlst-lnflltrated 
organizations  determined  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  to  be  used  by  proceedings  under 
section  13A." 

(b)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  9  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  registering  of  each  Com- 
munist organlzaUon  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
the  Attorney  General  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  the  fact  that  such  organiza- 
tion has  been  registered  by  him  as  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon  organization,  or  as  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  or  as  a  Communist-In- 
filtrated organization,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  the  publication  thereof  shall  constitute 
notice  to  all  members  of  such  organization 
that  such  organization  has  been  so  regis- 
tered." 

Sac.  4.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
ganization which  Is  registered  under  section 
7,  or  for  any  organization  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  U  to  register  under  section 
7.  or  determining  that  It  Is  a  CommunUt-ln- 
flltrated  organization,  or  for  any  person  act- 
ing for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  organiza- 
tion— 

"(1)  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
mitted, through  the  United  States  mails  or 
by  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  any  publication 
which  la  intended  to  be,  or  which  it  U  reason- 
able to  beUeve  is  intended  to  be,  circulated 
or  disseminated  among  two  or  more  persons 
unless  such  publication,  and  any  envelope, 
wrapper,  or  other  container  in  which  It  is 
mailed  or  otherwise  circulated  or  trans- 
mitted, bears  the  following,  printed  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General-  'Dis- 
seminated by  •;  (setting  forth  the 
name  of  the  OTganlzation  in  lieu  of  the  pre- 
ceding blank,  followed  immediately  by 
whichever  statement  is  applicable  and  set- 
ting forth  in  lieu  of  the  blank  whether  Com- 
munist-action, front,  or  Infiltrated,  as  the 
case  may  be),  "which  is  registered  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Commimlst-  organization',  (or)  'which 
has  been  determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  to  be  a 
Communist-              organization';  or 

"(2)  to  use  the  United  States  malls,  or  any 
means,  facility,  or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  to  solicit  any 
money,  property,  or  thing  unless  such  solici- 
tation, if  made  orally,  is  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  and  if  made  In  writing  or 
In  print.  Is  preceded  by  the  following  written 
or  printed  statement:  "This  soUcltaUon  is 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  •,   (setting 

forth  the  name  of  the  organization  In  Ueu  of 
the  preceding  blank,  followed  Immediately 
by  whichever  statement  is  applicable  and 
setting  forth  In  lieu  of  the  blank  whether 
Communist-action,  front,  or  Infiltrated  as 
the  case  may  be)  'which  is  registered  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
as  a  ConmiunUt-  organization',    (or) 

which  has  been  determined  by  final  order  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  to 
be  a  Communist-  organization';  or 

"(3)  to  broadcast  or  cause  to  be  broadcast 
any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tlon  in  the  United  States,  unless  such  mat- 
ter Is  preceded  by  the  following  statement: 
•The  following  program  Is  sponsored  by 
',  (setting  forth  the  name  of  the  or- 
ganization in  lieu  of  the  preceding  blank 
followed  immediately  by  whichever  state- 
ment is  applicable  and  setting  forth  In  Ueu 
of  the  blank  whether  Oommunlat-actlon, 
front,  or  infiltrated,  as  the  case  may  be) 
•which  Is  registered  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
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eral  of  the  United  States  as  a  Commu- 
nist- organization',  (or)  'which  baa 
been  determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  to  be  a 
Communist-  organization'." 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)   Whenever  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
which  has  not  registered   under  subsection 
(a)    or  subsecUon   (b)    of  section  7  of  this 
title  is  in  fact  an  organization  of  a  kind  re- 
quired to  be  registered  under  such  subsec- 
tion, or  that  any  Individual  Is  of  the  type 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  this  Utle,  he  shall  file  with  the 
Board  and  serve  upon  such  organization  or 
individual,   as  the  case  may  be,  a  petition 
for  an  order  requiring  such  organization  to 
register,  or  determining  such  mdlvidual  to  be 
a  member  of  such  organization,  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  or  section.  Each  such  peti- 
tion shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which 
the  Attorney  General  rellee  in  support  of  his 
prayer  for  the  Issuance  of  such  order.  Two 
or  more  such  IndlviduaU,  members  of  such 
organization  or  of.  any  section,  branch,  frac- 
tion, cell,  board,  committee,  commission,  or 
unit  thereof,  may  be  Joined  as  respondente 
m  one  petition  for  an  order  determining  each 
of  such  individuals  to  be  a  member  of  any 
such  organlzaUon.  A  dlasoluUon  of  any  or- 
ganization  subsequent   to   the   date  of   the 
filing  of  any  peUtlon  requiring  it  to  register 
shaU  not  moot  or  abate  the  proceedings,  but 
the  Board  shaU  receive  evidence  and  proceed 
to  a  determination  of  the  issues:  Provided 
however.  That  If  the  Board  shall  find  such 
organization  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  or 
Communist-front  organization  as  of  the  time 
Of  the  filing  of  such  petition  and  prior  to  its 
alleged  dissolution,  and  shall  find  that  a  dis- 
solution of  the  organization  has  In  fact  oc- 
curred as  aforesaid,  the  Board  shall  enter  an 
order  determining  such  organization  to  be  a 
Communlst-actlon  or  Communist-front  or- 
ganization,  as   the   case   may   be.   and   the 
Attorney  General  shall  register  it  as  such  In 
the  appropriate  register  maintained  by  him 
pursiiant  to  subsecUon  (a)  of  section  9  of 
this  tlUe,  together  with  a  notaUon  of  its  dis- 
solution. No  such  organization  found  to  be 
dissolved  as  aforesaid  shall  be  required  to  file 
any  registration  statement  or  annual  report 
nor  ShaU  any  member  or  officer  thereof  be 
registered  or  required  to  register  as  a  member 
or  officer  of  such  organization  under  the  oro- 
vlslons  of  this  title." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Any  organization  registered  under 
subsection  (a)  or  sulwectlon  (b)  of  secUon  7 
of  this  tlUe,  or  any  organization  which  by 
final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  required  to 
register,  and  which  no  longer  Is  an  organiza- 
tion of  such  type,  or  any  Individual  who 
by  final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  deter- 
mmed  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst- 
acUon  organization,  and  who  no  longer  Is  a 
member  of  such  organization,  may  file  with 
the  Board  a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  organization  no  longer  is  an  organiza- 
tion of  such  type,  or  that  such  Indivldiial 
no  longer  Is  a  member  of  such  organization 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  for  appropriate  re- 
lief from  the  further  application  of  the 
provisions  of  this  titte  to  such  organization 
or  Individual.  Any  individual  authorized  by 
section  7(g)  to  file  a  petition  for  reUef  may 
file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  At- 
torney General  a  petition  for  an  order  re- 
quiring the  Attorney  General  to  strtke  his 
name  from  the  registration  statement  or  an- 
nual report  upon  which  It  appears.  Each 
petition  filed  under  and  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  verified  under  oath,  and 
ShaU  contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied 
upon  In  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of 
any  such  petition,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice  speci- 


fying the  time  and  place  for  hearing  upon 
such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shaU  be  con 
ducted  within  twenty  days  after  the  servicl 
of  such  notice." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  followlnR 
sentence  Immediately  preceding  the  last 
sentence  thereof:  "No  person,  on  the  ground 
or  for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evl- 
dence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  required  oi 
him  may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be 
excused  from  testifying  or  producing  docu- 
mentary evidence  before  the  Board  In  obedi- 
ence  to  a  subpena  of  the  Board  issued  on 
request  of  the  Attorney  General  when  the 
Attorney  General  represents  that  such  testi- 
mony or  evidence  Is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  title;  but  no  natural 
person  shaU  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to 
any  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account 
of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing  con- 
cerning which  he,  under  compulsion  as 
herein  provided,  may  testify,  or  produce  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise,  before  the 
Board  in  obedience  to  a  subpena  issued  by  it- 
Provided.  That  no  natural  person  so  testify! 
Ing  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  In  so 
testifying." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  of  said  subsec- 
tion  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  or  Individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  Individual 
by  the  Board  in  proceedings  initiated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  the  Board  ahaU, 
nevertheless,  proceed  to  receive  evidence, 
make  a  determination  of  the  Issues,  and 
enter  such  order  as  shaU  be  Just  and 
appropriate.  ' 

( 2 1   Add  the  following  paragraphs : 

"(3)  Any  person  who,  in  the  course  of  any 
hearing  before  the  Board  or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby, 
shall  misbehave  In  their  presence  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  hearing  or  the 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  Imprisonment. 
Whenever  a  statement  of  fact  constituting 
such  misbehavior  U  reported  by  the  Board 
to  the  appropriate  United  States  attorney, 
it  shall  be  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  grand  Jury  for  Its  action. 

"(4)  The  authority,  fimction,  practice,  or 
process  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Board 
In  conducting  any  proceeding  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  tltie  shaU  not  be  ques- 
tioned In  any  court  of  the  United  SUtes, 
nor  shall  any  such  court,  or  Judge  or  Justice 
thereof,  have  Jurisdiction  of  any  action,  suit, 
petition,  or  proceeding,  whether  for  declara- 
tory Judgment,  Injimctlon,  or  otherwise,  to 
question  such,  except  on  review  In  the  court 
or  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  actions 
and  orders  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14,  or  when  such  are 
appropriately  called  Into  question  by  the 
accused  or  respondent,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  court  or  courts  having  Jurisdiction 
of  his  prosecution  or  other  proceeding  (or 
the  review  thereof)  for  any  contempt  or  any 
offense  charged  against  him  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  titte." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows : 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  In  Its  management,  direction,  <»  su- 
pervision, whether  or  not  holding  office 
therein,  are  active  In  the  management,  di- 
rection, or  supervision  of,  or  as  representa- 
tives or  members  of,  any  Communist-action 
organization,    CommtinUt    foreign    govem- 
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ment   or  the  world  Communist  movement 
rrferr'ed  to  in  section  2;  and" 

(f)  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
jectlon  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  a  member  of  a 
communist-action  organization,  it  shaU 
^e  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facta  and  shall 
Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  In- 
dividual an  order  determining  such  Individ- 
ual to  be  a  member  of  such  organization." 

le)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  finding  as  to  the  facts;  Issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  petition  for  an 
order  determining  such  individual  to  be  a 
member  of  such  organization:  and  send  a 
copy  of  such  order  to  such  individual." 

(h)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  officer"  following  the  word 
"member"  In  the  first  clause  thereof,  and 
striking  the  numeral  "8"  In  clause  (B)  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  numeral  "9". 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (J)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  words  "or  officer"  following  the  word 
"member"  In  the  first  clause  thereof,  and 
striking  the  numeral  "8"  In  clause  (B)  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  numeral  "9". 

Sec.  6.  Section  13A  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
asloUows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  last  sentence  theerof: 
"A  dissolution  of  such  organization  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  any  peti- 
tion for  a  determination  that  It  Is  CMn- 
munlst  infiltrated,  shall  not  moot  or  abate 
the  proceedings,  but  the  Board  shall  receive 
evidence  and  proceed  to  a  determination  of 
the  Issues:  Provided,  however,  That  If  the 
Board  shaU  determine  such  organization  to 
be  a  Communlst-lnflltrated  organization  as 
of  the  time  of  the  flUng  of  such  petition  and 
prior  to  its  alleged  dissolution,  and  shall  find 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  organization  has 
In  fact  occurred  as  aforesaid,  the  Board  shall 
enter  an  order  determining  such  organiza- 
tion to  be  a  Conmiunlst-lnfUtrated  organi- 
zation and  the  Attorney  General  shaU  reg- 
ister It  as  such  In  the  appropriate  register 
maintained  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  section  9  of  this  title,  together  with 
a  notation  of  Its  dissolution.  Nothing  In  this 
section  or  In  this  tltie  shall  be  construed  td 
preclude  any  organization  or  any  member 
thereof  at  any  stage  of  a  hearing  on  the  At- 
torney General's  petition  for  an  order  de- 
termining It  to  be  Communist  Infiltrated, 
from  alleging  and  submitting  relevant  evi- 
dence of  a  change  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion, domination,  or  control  of  the  organiza- 
tion effected  by  It  or  occurring  subsequent 
to  the  filing  of  the  Attorney  General's  peti- 
tion; and  the  Board  shall  receive  and  con- 
sider such  evidence  In  making  Its  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  the  organization  Is  Com- 
munist Infiltrated." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  organization  which  has  been  fi- 
nally determined  under  this  section  to  be  a 
Conununlst-lnflltrated  organization  may 
thereafter  file  with  the  Board  and  serve  upon 
the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  a  deter- 
mination that  such  organization  no  longer 
Is  a  Communlst-lnflltrated  organization, 
and  that  Its  name  be  stricken  from  his  reg- 
ister maintained  under  section  9  hereof." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  13  shall  apply  to  hearings 
conducted  under  this  section." 


Sec.  7.  Clause  (B)  in  the  sixth  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  numeral  "8"  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  numeral  "9". 

Sic.  8.  Section  15  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"PINALTHS 

"See.  16.  Any  organization  which  violates 
any  provision  of  section  10  of  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for 
each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000.  Any  Individual  who  vloUtos 
any  provision  of  section  6  or  10  of  this  title 
shall,  upon  conviction  tiiereof,  be  punished 
tor  each  such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment." 

Mr.  ALBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rbcord,  and  open  to 
Eunendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  proposed,  under  the 
rule  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama,  Chairman  of 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  biU  (H.R.  12601)  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1950,  relating  to  the  registration 
of  Communist  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  951,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  Question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biH  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  269,  nays  104,  not  voting  59, 
as  follows : 
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Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUier 
Colmer 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Bdmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Kshleman 
Everett 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Feighan 
Pino 
Plsher 
Flood 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gardner 

Oathlngs 

Qettys 

Gibbons 

Goodell 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Ourney 

Hag  an 

Haley 

HaU 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
Bchmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hays 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 


Abernethy 

Ay  res 

Bray 

Adair 

Baring 

Brlnkley 

Adams 

Battln 

Brock 

Addabbo 

Belcher 

Brooks 

Albert 

Bell 

Brotzman 

Anderson. 

Bennett 

Brown,  Ohio 

Tenn. 

Berry 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Betts 

Buchanan 

Andrews. 

Blester 

Burke.  Fla. 

N.  Dak. 

Blackburn 

Burleson 

Arends 

Blanton 

Burton,  Utah 

Ashbrook 

Boergs 

Bush 

Ashmore 

Bolton 

Bvrnes.  WU. 

Asplnall 

Bow 

CabeU 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Button 

Bvrne,  Pa. 

Celler 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Culver 

Curtis 

Daddarlo 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 


Irwin 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonc« 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Klucz3mskl 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kjrros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McSwen 

Machen 

Madden 

Mabon 

MaUllard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Matblas,  Calif 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Michel 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUlS 

Minlsh 

Minsball 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Murpry,  lU. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price,  m. 

NATS— 104 

Bckhardt 

Edwards,  <7allf . 

BUberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Farbsteln 

Flndley 

Foley 

Fraser 

Gallagher 

Oialmo 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg. 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoski 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Horton 


Price,  Tex. 

Pry  or 

Puclnakl 

Qule 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Relfel 

Relneoke 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rostenkowakl 

Roth 

RoudebuA 

Roush 

Sandman 

Batterfleld 

BchiMleltezs      i 

Scherle 

Schwengd 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  OkU. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stuckey 

SulUvaa 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tbompaon.  Ga. 

Thomaon.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

WatUns 

Watson 

WhaUoy 

White 

Whltener 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

WUUams,  MlaB. 

WiUlama,P». 

WUlls 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Hungate      /^ 

Ja^tbs       / 

Joftaon    / 

Kaj^xeB^ 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kupferman 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McPall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mink 
Monagan 
Moorbead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Moeber 
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Nedzl 

NU 

CHara,  HI. 

0'Hara,Mlch. 

CNelU, ) 

Ottlnger 

PbUbln 

RaUsback 

Reld,  N.T. 

ReusB 

Robison 
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Rodlno 

Ronan 

Roonev,  N.T. 

Rosentnal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Oermaln 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Smith,  Iowa 


Teague.  Calif. 

Tenzer 

Thompaon.  N  J, 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Van  De«rlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Tates 


Abbltt 
Annuzizlo 
BatM 
B«vlU 
Blngbam 
Braaco 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif . 
Brown,  Mich. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
CahlU 
Car^ 
Connan 
Cowger 
Dicklnaon 
Dom 

Brlns,  Tenn. 
Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  1 
Ford, 
WUllamD. 
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Fountain 

Prellnghuyoen 

Oarmatz 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

H«ben 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

McMillan 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Moss 

Multer 

Pool 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rees 


Resnlck 

Roberts 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roybal 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Schwelker 

Slkes 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

tTdaU 

Watts 

Whltten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Young 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Annunzlo  against 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Mr.  Holland  against'. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham  against 

Mr.  BevlU  for,  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Multer 
against. 

Mr.  Roberts  for,  with  Mr.  Matsunaga 
against. 

Ml.  Whitten  for,  with  Mr.  Resnlck  against. 

Mr.  Garmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Rees  against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for,  with  Mr.  Roybal  against 

Mr.  Qulllen  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  CaU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Dickinson  for,  with  Mr.  Carey  against 

Mr.  CahUl  for,  with  Mr.  Wiuiam  D  Ford 
against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for,  with  Mr  Moss 
against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Young  for,  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Marv- 
land  against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Udall  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  steed  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Saylor 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Connan  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan 
Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Hosmer 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Harvey. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr  How- 
ard. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consld- 
eraUon  of  S.  2171,  a  Senate  bill  similar 
to  that  just  passed  by  the  House 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

Dill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as 
follows: 

S.  2171 
An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 

Control  Act  of  i960  ao  as  to  accord  with 

certain  decisions  of  the  courts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aaaemhled.  That  sec- 
tion a  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  Immedi- 
ately foUowlng  paragraph  (16),  a  new  para- 
graph, as  follows : 

"(16)  The  findings  of  fact  contained  In 
paragraphs  (I)  through  (16)  of  thU  section 
are  reiterated.  Recent  court  decisions  Involv- 
ing the  registration  provisions  of  this  Act 
make  It  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  such  Act  without 
the  requirements  of  registration.  Dlsclosiire 
of  Commimlst  organizations  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Communist-action  organizations  as 
provided  herein  is  essential  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  national  welfare." 

Sec.  a.  Section  6  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  changing  that  part  of  subsection 

(a)  thereof  beginning  with  the  first  word  of 
the  subsection  and  continuing  down  to  sub- 
paragraph (1)   thereof,  so  as  to  read: 

"(a)  When  there  is  in  effect  a  final  order 
of  the  Board  determining  any  organization 
to  be  a  Conununlst-actlon  organization  or  a 
Communist-front  organization.  It  shall  be 
unlawful — " 

(b)  By  changing  that  part  of  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  which 
precedes  (A)  so  as  to  read: 

"(1)  For  any  member  of  such  organization, 
with  knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order 
of  the  Board — ". 

(c)  By  changing  that  part  of  subparagraph 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof  which  precedes 
(A)  so  as  to  read: 

"(2)  For  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  defense  facility,  with 
knowledge  or  notice  of  such  final  order  of 
the  Board — ". 

Sec.  3.  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  are  hereby  repealed 

Sec.  4.  The  caption  to  section  9  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  Is  amended 
so  as  to  read:  "records  of  final  orders  of 
THE  board;  pttbuc  inspection;  reports  to 
president  and  congress.";  and 

Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  so  as 
to  read: 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Board  shall  keep  and 
maUitaln  records,  which  shall  be  open  to 
public  Inspection,  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  organizations  as  to  which 
and  individuals  as  to  whom,  there  are  In 
efTect  final  orders  of  the  Board  Issued  pur- 
suant to  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(g)  through  (J),  Inclusive,  of  section  13,  or 
subsection   (f)    of  section  ISA. 

"(b)  Copies  of  the  reports  and  orders  of 
the  Board  so  issued  shaU  be  furnished  by 
the  Board  to  any  person  upon  request  and 
upon  the  payment  of  the  reasonable  costs 
thereof  as  then  ciirrently  fixed  by  the  Board 
"(c)  The  Board  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  Congress  on  or  before  June  1 
of  each  year  (and  at  any  other  time  when 
requested  by  either  House  by  resolution) 
a  report  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  organizations  as  to  which,  and  all  in- 
dividuals as  to  whom,  there  are  In  effect 
such  final  orders  of  the  Board." 

Sec  5  (a)  That  portion  of  section  lO  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  which 
precedes  subparagraph  (1)  thereof  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
ganization with  respect  to  which  there  Is  In 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
It  to  be  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or 
a  Communist-front  organization ". 

(b)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (1)  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read:  "Disseminated  by  ,  an  organi- 


zation determined  by  final  order  of  the  Sub 
verslve  ActlvlUes  Control  Board  to  be  a  C<Hn' 
munlst-  organization; ". 

(c)  The  phrase  following  the  colon  at  th« 
end  of  subparagraph  (2)  thereof  Is  amended 
to  read:  "The  following  program  is  spon- 
sored  by  an  organlzaUon  determined 

by  final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control   Board  to  b«  a   Communist- 
organization." 

Sec.  8.  Begining  with  the  clause  deslgna- 
tlon  "(1)"  contained  In  section  Ufa)  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike  out 
all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  Including 
the  words  "register  under  section  7"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "there 
is  in  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining  such  organization  to  be  a  Commu- 
nlflt-acUon  or  a  Communist-front  orBani. 
zatlon". 

Sec  7.  Beginning  with  the  clause  deslgna- 
tlon  "(1)"  contained  In  section  li(b)  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act,  strike  out 
all  of  that  subsection  down  to  and  Including 
the  words  "register  under  section  7",  and  In- 
sert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "there  Is 
In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determin- 
ing such  organization  to  be  a  Communlst- 
actlon  or  a  Communist-front  organization" 
Sec.  8.  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
section  13  of  the  Subversive  AcUvitles  Control 
Act  Is  amended  so  as  to  read: 

"(2)  upon  application  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  section  13(a)  of  this 
title,  or  by  any  individual  under  section  13(b) 
of  this  title,  to  determine  whether  any  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  any  organization  as  to 
which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  determining  such  organlzaUon  to  be  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization." 

Sec  9.  SecUon  13  of  the  Subversive  Acti- 
vities Control  Act  is  amended  as  foUsws: 

(a)  By  amending  subsection  (a)  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(a)(1)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization  Is 
a  Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  he  shall  file  with 
the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  organization  a 
petition  for  a  determination  that  such  orga- 
nization Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  a  Communist-front  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  Individual  U  a 
member  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  section  to  be  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization,  he  shall  file 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  such  Indi- 
vidual a  petition  for  a  determination  that 
such  Individual  Is  a  member  of  such  organi- 
zation. Each  petition  under  part  (1)  or  part 
(3)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  verified  under 
oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
facts  upon  which  the  Attorney  General  relies 
In  support  of  his  prayer  for  the  Issuance  of 
such  order." 

(b)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof  so 
as  to  read: 

"(b)  Any  organization  as  to  which  there 
Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  deter- 
mining It  to  be  a  Communist  organization, 
and  any  Individual  as  to  whom  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
him  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization  may,  not  more  often  than  once 
In  each  calendar  year,  file  with  the  Board  and 
serve  upon  the  Attorney  General  a  petition 
for  a  determination  that  such  organization 
no  longer  Is  a  Communist  organization  (In 
the  case  of  an  organization  which  has  been 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion to  be  one  of  the  types  of  Communist 
organizations)  or  that  such  Individual  no 
longer  Is  a  member  of  a  Communlst-actlon 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  Each  peti- 
tion filed  under  and  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  verlflod  under  oath,  and  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon 
m  support  thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any 
such  petition,   the  Board  shall  serve  upon 
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each  party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice 
gpeclfylng  the  time  and  place  for  bearing 
uMn  such  petition.  No  such  hearing  shall  be 
conducted  within  twenty  days  after  the  serv- 
ice of  such  noUce." 

(c)  By  amending  that  portion  of  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (d)  thereof  which  precedes 
the  last  sentence  thereof  so  as  to  read: 

"(2)  Where  an  organization  or  Individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organization  or  Individual 
by  the  Board  In  proceedings  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Board  shall,  never- 
theless, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make 
a  determination  of  the  issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate.  Upon 
failure  of  an  organization  or  Individual  to 
appear  at  a  hearing  accorded  to  such  or- 
ganization or  Individual  In  proceedings  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  Board  may 
forthwith  and  without  further  proceedings 
enter  an  order  dismissing  the  petition  of 
nioh  organization  or  Individual." 

(d)  By  amending  subsection  (g)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(g)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  is  a  Communlst- 
actlon  organization  or  a  Communist-front 
organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It  shall 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  or- 
ganization an  order  determining  the  organi- 
zation to  be  a  Communlst-8u:tlon  organiza- 
tion or  a  Commtinlst-front  organization  as 
the  case  may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  it  shall 
fiUte  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  in- 
dividual an  order  determining  such  Indi- 
vidual to  be  a  member  of  a  Communlst-ac- 
tlon organization." 

(e)  By  amending  subsection  (b)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(h)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  Is  not  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be,  it 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and  shall 
send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such  organiza- 
tion; 

"(2)  that  an  Individual  Is  not  a  member 
of  any  Communlst-actlon  organization.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  In  which  It 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  an  order  denying  the  de- 
termination sought  by  his  petition,  and 
shall  send  a  copy  of  such  order  to  such 
Individual." 

(f)  By  amending  subsection  (1)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(1)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  no  longer  Is  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization  or  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which 
It  shall  state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the 
Attorney  General  and  such  organization  an 
order  determining  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  Communist-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  be; 

"(2)  that  an  individual  no  longer  U  a 
member  of  any  Communlst-actlon  organi- 
zation, it  shall  make  a  report  in  writing  In 
which  It  shaU  state  its  findings  as  to  the 
facts  and  shall  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served 


upon  the  Attorney  General  and  such  In- 
dividual an  order  determining  that  such 
individual  no  longer  is  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon organization." 

(g)  By  amending  subsection  (])  thereof 
so  as  to  read : 

"(j)  If,  after  hearing  upon  a  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  determines — 

"(1)  that  an  organization  Is  a  Commu- 
nlst-actlon organization  or  a  Communist- 
front  organization,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
shall  make  a  report  In  writing  in  which  It 
shall  state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and 
shall  issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such 
organization  an  order  denying  its  petition 
for  a  determination  that  the  organization  no 
longer  is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization 
or  a  Conununlst-front  organization  as  the 
case  may  be. 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Oommunlst-action  organization,  it  shall 
make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it  shall 
state  its  findings  as  to  the  facts  and  shall 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  an 
individual  an  order  denying  his  petition  for 
a  determination  that  the  Individual  no 
longer  is  a  member  of  a  Communist-aotion 
organization." 

(h)  By  amending  subsection  (k)  thereof 
so  as  to  read: 

"(k)  When  any  order  of  the  Board  Issued 
under  subsection  (g),  (h),  (i),  or  (J),  of 
this  section  becomes  final  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  14(b)  of  this  title,  the 
Board  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 
the  fact  that  such  order  has  become  final, 
and  publication  thereof  shall  constitute 
notice  to  all  persons  that  such  order  has 
become  final." 

Sec.  10.  The  seventh  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  14  of  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  is  amended  ao  as  to 
read:  "If  the  court  shall  set  aside  an  order 
Issued  under  subsection  (J)  of  section  13, 
it  may,  in  the  case  of  an  organization,  enter 
a  Judgment  requiring  the  Board  to  Issue  an 
order  determining  that  such  organization 
no  longer  is  a  Communlst-actlon  organiza- 
tion or  Communist-front  organization,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, enter  a  Judgment  requiring  the 
Board  to  issue  an  order  determining  that 
such  individual  no  longer  is  a  member  of  a 
Communlst-actlon  organization." 

Sec.  11.  SecUon  16  of  the  Subversive  Actlrt- 
Ues  Control  Act  Is  amended  so  as  to  read : 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  organiza- 
tion which  by  proceedings  under  sectton 
13(a)  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof 
has  been  finally  determined  by  the  Board  in 
carrying  out  its  duties  under  subsecUon  (e) 
of  section  12,  to  be  a  'Communlst-actlon  or- 
ganlzaUon' or  a  'Communist-front  organiza- 
tion', and  as  a  resiilt  of  such  determination 
has  been  ordered  to  register,  the  Board  shall 
forthwith  modify  its  previously  Issued  reg- 
IstraUon  order  as  may  be  necessary  to  con- 
form such  order  to  the  provisions  of  secUon 
13(g)  hereof,  and  shall  forthwith  include 
such  organization  on  the  record  maintained 
under  section  9:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  in  this  subsecUon  shall  be  construed 
so  as  to  prevent  any  such  organization  from 
filing  a  petition  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  secUon  13. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  any  proceeding  pending 
before  the  Board  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  enactment  the  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  are  authorized  to  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  as  here- 
in amended.  No  suit,  action,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding lawfully  commenced  prior  to  this 
enactment  in  tmy  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  abate  by  reason  of  this  enactment.  The 
court  in  any  such  case  may  allow  such  mo- 
tion or  supplemental  pleadings  as  may  be 
necessary  to  conform  the  litigation  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  amended." 

Sec.  12.  Section  12  of  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  (30  U.S.C.  791  >  is  amended 


by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Board  shall  cease  to  exist  on 
June  30,  1989,  unless  In  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section and  ending  on  December  31,  1988, 
proceedings  under  this  Act  shall  have  been 
Instituted  before  the  Board  and  hearings 
under  this  Act  shall  have  been  conducted 
by  the  Board.  On  or  before  January  10,  1969, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  determine 
whether  such  proceedings  have  been  so  in- 
stituted, and  such  hearings  have  been  so 
conducted,  within  that  period.  The  determi- 
nation so  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register." 

Nothing  in  the  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
Impair  the  power  of  Congress  to  provide  for 
an  Instrumentality  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (3)  of  section  3  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  by  striking  the 
whole  of  paragraph  (b) . 

Sec.  14.  SubsecUon  (f )  of  section  4  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  the  sub- 
section. 

AMXNDICKNT    OFFZSEO    BT    MR.    WILUS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wiuxa: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bill  S.  2171  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  HJR.  12801,  as  passed  by  the 
Hotise. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
tmd  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  12601)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  just  passed  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  U.S.  INCOME  TAX  SYSTEM— 
THE  NEED  FOR  A  FULL  ACCOUNT- 
ING 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Hon- 
orable Stanley  S.  Surrey,  recently  made 
an  address  before  the  Money  Marketeers 
in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Surrey  in  his  address  presented 
some  interesting  and  Intriguing  ideas 
which  I  believe  deserve  further  analysis 
and  consideration  by  the  Congress.  Per- 
haps the  most  intriguing  Idea  he  presents 
would  call  for  an  annual  accounting  of 
all  tax  privileges,  preferences,  or  conces- 
sions according  to  the  amount  of  money 
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Involved  and  as  to  the  objective  of  the 
preference.  Presumably  his  suggestion 
ultimately  would  entail  an  annual  review 
of  these  features  of  the  tax  law. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  I,  along 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
closely  with  Mr.  Surrey  in  his  capacity 
as  representative  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment on  a  wide  array  of  tax  matters. 
m  this  relationship  I  have  found  Mr 
Surrey  to  be  an  outstanding  civil  serv- 
ant. He  is.  of  course,  widely  recognized 
for  his  broad  and  deep  knowledge  of  the 
tax  laws  but,  In  addition  to  that,  in  his 
relationships  with  the  committee  he  has 
shown  an  ability  that  bureaucrats  tend 
not  to  have;  namely,  the  ability  to  also 
see  the  problem  from  the  congressional 
point  of  view.  This  has  enabled  him  in 
many  instances  to  aid  us  in  the  practical 
soluUons  to  many  difficult  tax  problems. 

I  commend  Mr.  Surrey's  speech,  which 
I  Insert  at  this  point,  to  your  reading: 
The  United  States  Incokx  Tax  Stbtem— The 

NeZD  for  Pmx  ACCOTTHTINO 

(Address  by  Hon.  Stanley  S.  Surrey) 
The  United  States  Income  tax  system  Is  a 
powerful  factor  in  our  society.  In  our  busi- 
nesses and  In  our  households.  Viewed  In  the 
aggregate,  Its  Importance  for  fiscal  policy  has 
been  demonstrated  In  recent  year,  notably 
in  the  1964  revenue  reduction— and  we  hope 
again  this  year  through  the  tax  surcharge 
American  business  Is  Intimately  aware  of  Its 
importance  In  the  particular,  and  tax  plan- 
nlng  U  an  Integral  part  of  business  planning 
About  90  percent  of  our  adult  populaUon 
U  Involved  In  flUng  an  Income  tax  return 
and  75  percent  In  paying  an  Income  tax— a 
coverage  broader  than  In  any  other  country. 
An  Income   tax  system  of  such  strength 
and  breadth  of  application  warrants  a  full 
accounting.  It  would  seem  but  obvious  that 
we  should  be  fully  aware  of  Its  content  and 
scope,   so   that  we  could   Intelligently  pass 
Judgment  on   Its   effects.   This  being  so    it 
Is  all  the  more  surprising  that  there  are  gaps 
m  the  accounting  that  now  obtains.  These 
gaps  exist  both  at  the  Governmental  level 
In  the  way  our  Budget  reflects  the  income 
tax,  and  at  the  level  of  the  Individual  busl- 
ness.  In  the  way  financial  accounUng  handles 
the  impact  of  the  tax.  These  gaps  have  seri- 
ous implications  for  o\ir  undersUndlng  of 
the  tax  system. 

We  may  start  with  the  way  our  income 
tax  Is  reflected  in  the  Federal  Budget  in  ag- 
gregate terms.  The  Administrative  Budget 
and  the  Cash  Budget  both  treat  tax  receipts 
on  a  cash  basis.  This  being  so.  the  degree  to 
which  changes  In  income  tax  or  other  rates 
are  currently  reflected  in  the  Budget  depends 
upon  the  Uming  of  tax  payments.  Recent 
changes  in  that  timing,  notably  graduated 
withholding,  estimated  tax  payments  for 
corporations,  and  currency  of  deposit  for 
withheld  taxes  and  excise  taxes,  have  con- 
siderably narrowed  the  gap  betwen  legisla- 
tive changes  In  rates  and  the  impact  of  the 
changes  on  the  Administrative  and  Cash 
Budgets.  The  National  Income  Account 
Budget  reflects  taxes  on  an  accrual  basis  ex- 
cept for  non-withheld  individual  income 
taxes  which  are  on  a  cash  basis.  These  vari- 
ances In  the  Federal  Budget  statements  of 
revenues  have  made  It  difficult  for  the  gen- 
eral public  to  readily  comprehend  the  aggre- 
gate economic  effect  of  the  tax  system.  The 
problem  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the 
Administrative  Budget  does  not  cover  the 
taxes  earmarked  for  various  trust  funds, 
such  as  Social  Security  taxes  and  highway 
taxes,  while  the  other  two  Budgets  do  in- 
clude these  revenue  sources. 


Each  of  the  Budgets  conveys  some  infor- 
mation and  a  thorough  analysis  would  make 
use  of  all  of  them.  Many  people,  however, 
think  of  "the  Budget"  In  terms  of  one  set  of 
flguree;  this  one  set  of  figures  Is  usually  that 
In  the  Administrative  Budget,  which  Is  prob- 
ably the  least  useful  for  general  economic 
analysis. 

The  recent  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Budget  Concepts  seeks  to  develop 
one  comprehensive  measure  to  reflect  aggre- 
gate revenues.  Its  recommendation  for  the 
revenue  and  expenditures  part  of  the  Budget 
wo\Ud  Include  all  revenue  sources— both 
general  revenues  and  trust  fund  revenues — 
and  would  place  reporting  of  the  Income  tax 
revenues  on  an  accrual  basis.  The  Commis- 
sion states  that  the  use  of  an  accrual  basis 
for  the  corporate  tax  and  other  taxes  could  be 
done  at  thu  time,  while  Its  appUcatlon  to 
the  Individual  Income  tax  requires  further 
study.  These  changes  In  Budget  reporting 
will  permit  a  better  public  understanding  of 
the  economic  weight  of  our  taxes.  The 
changes  will  thereby  contribute  to  a  more 
Informed  consideration  of  what  will  be  our 
major  fiscal  policy  Issue  In  the  Poet-Vietnam 
period — how  the  revenues  released  by  the 
reduction  In  military  expendltxires  shoiild  be 
distributed  between  tax  reduction  and  ag- 
gregate civilian  expenditures. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Budget 
Concepts  also  made  recommendations  re- 
garding the  Budget  treatment  of  expendi- 
tures, but  one  aspect  was  not  considered. 
The  aspect  not  considered — and  this  is  re- 
flected In  all  discussions  of  expenditures 

concerns  the  Government  expenditures  made 
through  the  tax  system.  At  first  blush,  such 
a  phrase — Government  expenditures  through 
a  tax  system — seems  almost  meaningless.  A 
tax  system  presumably  concerns  Itself  with 
raUlng  revenues  rather  than  spending  funds. 
But  a  closer  analysis  of  our  present  tax  sys- 
tem would  reveal  real  substance  to  the 
phrase.  Through  deliberate  departures  from 
accepted  concepts  of  net  Income  and  through 
various  special  exemptions,  deductions  and 
credits,  our  tax  system  does  operate  to  affect 
the  private  economy  in  ways  that  are  usually 
accomplished  by  expenditures — in  effect  to 
produce  an  expenditure  system  described  In 
tax  language. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example:  The  Federal 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  line  Items  detailing 
expendltxu-es,  including  trust  fund  expendi- 
tures, for  old  age  assistance.  But  that  budget 
contains  no  line  item  for  the  $2.3  billion  ex- 
pended through  the  tax  system  to  aid  the 
elderly— under  the  special  $600  exemption, 
the  retirement  Income  credit,  the  exclusion  of 
Social  Security  retirement  benefits,  and  so 
on.  The  HEW  budget  also  has  line  items  for 
medical  assistance  expenditures,  but  no  line 
item  for  $100  million  expended  through  the 
tax  system  by  reason  of  the  special  exemption 
for  sick  pay  paid  to  employees. 

The  budgets  of  the  Commerce  Department 
and  the  Transportation  Department  contain 
line  items  for  expenditures  under  Federal 
programs  for  aiding  business.  But  there  are 
no  line  items  for  the  very  large  amounts, 
reaching  over  $1  billion,  expended  tiirough 
the  tax  system  either  as  tax  relief,  Incentives, 
or  assistance  for  a  variety  of  business  activi- 
ties: for  example,  financial  Institutions, 
through  special  deductions  for  reserves; 
Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corporations, 
through  special  rate  reductions:  shipping 
companies  and  life  Insurance  companies, 
through  special  deferrals. 

The  budget  of  the  Interior  Department  has 
line  items  for  natural  resources  programs, 
but  no  line  items  for  the  large  amounts,  also 
ox'er  a  billion  dollars,  expended  under  the 
tax  system  to  assist  our  natural  resources 
Industries,  including  timber,  through  expens- 
ing of  certain  capital  costs,  expensing  In 
excess  of  cost  under  the  treatment  of  deple- 
tion, and  special  capital  gain  treatment.  TTie 
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budget  for  the  Agriculture  Department  h.. 
line  items  representing  programs  to  as«itt 
agricultural  activltlee.  but  no  line  Iten^, 
amounts,  over  a  half-bllllon,  expended  ymZ 
the  tax  system  through  the  expensing  of  en 
tain  capital  costs,  the  avaUablUty  of  the  ^ 
method  of  accounting  even  U  lnventone»irt 
used,  and  special  capital  gains  treatment^ 
livestock.  ' 

The  absence  of  Une  Items  In  the  Budget  for 
these  tax  expenditures— this  lack  of  a  fuii 
accounting  for  our  tax  system— has  nunv 
facets.  To  begin  with.  It  lessens  pubUc  un- 
derstanding  of  significant  segments  of  our 
tax  policies.  For  the  most  part  there  are  no 
line  items  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Statistics  of  Income  deUneaUng  these  items 
so  that  In  the  absence  of  special  studies  the 
amounts  involved  are  simply  unobtainable 
Indeed,  many  of  these  "tax  expenditure"  pro- 
grams cannot  be  found  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  so  that  unlike  direct  expenditure 
programs  where  the  budget  trails  are  rela- 
tively well  posted,  the  "tax  expenditure- 
trails  are  very  often  obscurely  marked. 

A  large  part  of  the  tax  benefits  for  the 
elderly  rests  on  a  very  brief  and  cryptic  ad- 
ministrative ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  excluding  Social  Security  retirement 
benefits  from  Income,  without  citation  of 
any  authority  for  the  result:  much  of  the 
benefits  for  financial  institutions  rests  on 
administrative  rulings  stating  how  the  re- 
serves against  debu  owed  to  banks  shall  be 
computed:  a  large  part  of  the  benefits  to 
agriculture  and  natural  resources  also  find 
their  origin  and  even  some  of  their  current 
expression  in  administrative  ruUngs  and 
regulations. 

When  Congressional  talk  and  public  opin- 
ion turn  to  reduction  and  control  of  Federal 
expenditures,  these  tax  expenditures  are 
never  mentioned.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  If  these 
tax  amounts  were  treated  as  line  Items  on 
the  expenditure  side  of  the  Budget,  they 
would  automatically  come  under  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  Congress  and  the  Budget 
Bureau.  But  the  tax  expenditures  are  not  so 
listed,  and  they  are  thus  automatically  ex- 
cluded from  that  scrutiny.  Instead,  since 
they  are  phrased  In  tax  language  and  placed 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  any  exami- 
nation to  be  given  to  them  must  fall  In  the 
classification  of  "tax  reform"  and  not  "ex- 
penditure control".  There  Is  a  vast  differ- 
ence between  the  two  classifications. 

It  can  be  suggested  therefore  that  we  need 
a  full  accounting  for  these  effects  of  the  tax 
system.  The  approach  would  be  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  describing  In  the  Federal 
Budget  the  expenditure  equivalents  of  tax 
benefit  provisions.  We  should  not,  of  course, 
overlook  the  difficulties  of  interpretation  or 
measurement  Involved  here.  Thus,  Just  which 
tax  measures  can  be  said  to  fall  in  this  cate- 
gory— In  other  words,  which  tax  rules  are 
Integral  to  a  tax  system  in  order  to  provide 
a  balanced  tax  structure  and  a  proper  meas- 
urement of  net  income,  and  which  tax  rules 
represent  departures  from  that  net  Income 
concept  and  balanced  structure  to  provide 
relief,  assistance.  Incentive  or  what  you  will 
for  a  particular  group  or  activity.  Also,  once 
a  tax  Item  can  be  Identified  as  falling  in  this 
second  category,  we  must  then  compute  Its 
expenditure  equivalent.  Presumably  this 
would  be  the  amount  of  revenue  lost,  I.e., 
"spent,"  under  the  special  tax  treatment,  and 
In  a  number  of  situations  revenue  statistics 
would  have  to  be  Improved  to  give  us  this 
information. 

This  dlsctisslon  Is  not  to  be  taken  as  say- 
ing that  all  tax  relief  measures  are  bad — or 
that  aU  are  good— Just  as  it  Is  not  Intended 
to  state  that  all  Federal  expenditure  pro- 
grams are  bad  or  all  good.  This  Is  not  a 
qualitative  discussion  of  tax  preferences  or, 
as  some  say,  tax  loopholes. 

I  might  here  digress  to  note  that  one  rea- 
son tax  reform  Is  so  difficult  may  be  the  hard, 
unfeeling  way  we  go  about  It.  The  very  word 
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•loophole"  has  a  Jarring  ring.  1  commend  to 
your  attention  the  delicacy  of  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  recent  Canadian  Budget 
speech  of  last  year: 

"In  recent  months  there  has  been  evidence 
of  lucreulng  abuse  of  the  section  of  the  Act 
providing  special  tax  treatment  for  deferred 
profit  sharing  plans.  In  1960  and  1961  my 
predecessor,  then  the  Hon.  Member  for  Eglln- 
ton.  with  the  worthiest  of  motives.  Intro- 
duced a  section  In  the  Act  to  provide  for 
these  plans,  which  he  described  as  an  Im- 
portant piece  of  social  legislation.  Since  then 
various  businessmen  and  their  professional 
advisers  have  exploited  this  well-Intended 
but  vulnerable  section  In  various  ways." 

Nor  Is  my  discussion  intended  to  say  that 
tax  relief  deliberately  programmed  as  a  direct 
expenditure  item  would  look  the  same.  In- 
deed, a  possible  consequence  of  describing 
tax  preferences  as  expenditure  equivalents 
is  that  more  efficient  ways  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective may  be  developed.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  responsible  HEIW  or  Budget  Bureau 
oOcial  who  would  put  together  an  expendi- 
ture program  of  assistance  to  the  elderly 
that  would  in  any  way  resemble  the  crazy- 
qulU  pattern  of  our  tax  treatment  of  the 
elderly.  Under  that  treatment  half  of  the 
tax  revenues  spent  go  to  people  over  age 
65  on  retirement  whose  annual  Income  is 
over  $10,000  and  hardly  any  goes  to  people 
in  that  age  group  who  continue  to  work  for 
their  maintenance  and  whose  incomes  are 
far  lower.  Nor  can  I  think  of  an  agricultural 
expert  who  would  put  together  a  farm  pro- 
gram under  which  the  benefits  would  become 
greater  the  wealthier  the  owner  and  the  less 
he  relied  on  his  farm  activity  as  the  source  of  « 
his  Income.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that  cost-bene- 
fit experts  assigned  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  tax  expenditure  programs  would  have  a 
fascinating  time.  Appropriate  budgetary 
recognition  of  these  tax  expenditures  would 
facilitate  such  cost-benefit  studies. 

At  this  point  a  word  on  the  investment 
credit  may  be  helpful  to  illustrate  a  different 
kind  of  tax  device.  This  credit  Is  a  feature 
of  our  tax  law  designed  to  Improve  rates  of 
return  and  to  Increase  Investment.  We  be- 
lieve It  is  a  sotind  provision  which  serves  to 
achieve  a  better  betlance  In  a  tax  system  vrhlch 
would  otherwise  impinge  too  heavily  on  the 
level  of  private  savings  and  investment.  Per- 
haps it  could  be  cast  as  a  direct  government 
expenditure,  and  the  English  have  recentiy 
taken  this  approach.  But  there  are  very 
definite  advantages  in  handling  the  sums 
Involved  through  the  tax  system.  The  com- 
putation of  the  credit  depends  entirely  on 
tax  concepts,  such  as  the  basis  for  depreci-  . 
atton  and  depreciable  lives,  and  being  in  the 
Ux  system  its  effect  is  limited  to  firms  which. 
at  least  over  the  long  run,  expect  to  make 
profits.  Also,  by  being  In  the  tax  system  It 
remains  quite  neutral  with  regard  to  the 
Investment  to  which  It  is  applied;  it  does 
not  involve  extensive  government  decisions 
as  to  which  Investments  are  particularly 
meritorious.  It  Is  spread  very  broadly  over 
all  business,  agriculture,  finance,  the  profes- 
sions and  so  on — the  whole  gamut  of  Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

l*t  us  turn  from  the  accounting  at  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  level  for  aspects  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  consider  the  accounting  at  the  tax- 
payer level  We  must,  of  course,  recognize 
that  American  accounting  practices,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  and  above  all  the  integrity  and 
experience  of  our  accounting  profession,  have 
combined  to  give  the  American  public  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  reliable  data  regard- 
ing the  operations  of  our  business  concerns. 
This  Is  a  long  cry  from  an  accountant's  state- 
ment recently  submitted  to  ova  Internal 
Revenue  Service  representative  In  one  of  our 
European  Embassies  with  respect  to  the 
balance  sheet  of  a  concern  in  that  foreign 
cotmtry.  The  statement  said  that  the  balance 
sheet  was: 


"Prepared  from  the  official  books  (of  the 
economy)  together  with  data  made  avail- 
able (to  the  accountant)  with  regard  to 
secret  surplus  reserves  originating  from  prof- 
its that  were  not  disclosed  to  the  .  .  .  Gov- 
ernment. These  secret  reserves  consist  of 
cash  balances  at  two  local  banks:  marketable 
securities  held  by  these  same  two  banks  sls 
guaranties  to  overdraft  accounts,  and  an 
overstatement  of  the  liability  regarding  com- 
missions payable  to  the  London  agent" 

It  Is  not  this  situation  that  I  am  now 
discussing,  for  fortunately  we  do  not  face 
In  the  United  States  this  kind  of  lack  of 
full  accounting  regarding  the  profits  picture 
of  a  corporation,  and  hence  its  tax  picture. 
Rather,  I  would  like  to  consider  the  question 
of  how  a  properly,  and  of  course  honesUy. 
prepared  financial  statement  should  account 
for  these  special  tax  expenditure  programs  I 
have  been  discussing. 

The  Accounting  Principles  Board  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants has  recently  Issued  an  Exposure 
Draft  of  a  proposed  Opinion  on  financial 
accounting  for  income  taxes.  One  aspect  of 
that  Opinion  relates  to  how  business  firms 
should,  in  their  financial  reports,  handle  the 
7  percent  Investment  credit.  The  present  ac- 
cepted accounting  for  the  credit  affords  an 
option:  the  company  may.  In  computing 
after-tax  profits,  simply  treat  the  tax  reduc- 
tion provided  by  the  credit  as  a  reduction 
in  the  current  year's  tax  expense,  or  it  may 
amortize  that  reduction  over  the  life  of  the 
asset  giving  rise  to  the  credit.  Apparentiy 
about  80  percent  of  the  firms  use  the  first 
option,  that  of  direct  reduction  (sometimes 
called  the  "flow-through"  approach).  The 
proposed  Accounting  Principles  Board  Opin 
Ion  would  eliminate  the  optional  approach 
and  require  the  second  method,  that  of  amor- 
tization or  the  "deferred  method."  The  re- 
sult of  the  deferred  approach  would  be  to 
show  lower  after-tax  profits,  since  the  tax 
reduction  resulting  from  the  credit  is  spread 
over  future  years.  The  Opinion  also  considers 
the  accounting  for  various  other  tax  reduc- 
tion provisions,  and  here  also  applies  "de- 
ferred accounts." 

The  Treasury  Department  has  a  substan- 
tial interest  in  the  manner  In  which  busi- 
neea  concerns  report  their  Federal  income  tax 
liabilities  on  financial  statements.  The  pro- 
posed Accounting  Principles  Board  Opinion 
raises  a  crucial  issue  whose  resolution  Is  of 
vital  significance  to  the  public  understand- 
ing of  our  tax  system.  Just  as  it  is  Important 
to  know  at  the  level  of  the  Federal  Budget 
what  Is  happening  with  respect  to  the  aggre- 
gates under  our  tax  system  with  Its  many 
special  tax  provisions,  It  Is  equally  Important 
to  delineate  as  clearly  as  possible  the  effects 
of  those  provisions  on  indlvldtial  firms. 

The  Treasury's  concern  with  respect  to  the 
proposed  Opinion  has  nothing  to  do  with 
income  tax  collections — the  corporations  af- 
fected will  pay  the  same  amount  of  tax 
annually  whichever  approach  is  adopted. 
Rather,  otir  concern  Is  with  the  proper  rep- 
resentation In  the  financial  statements  of 
these  cori>oratlons  of  the  effect  of  the  tax 
system. 

While  the  statutory  corporate  income  tax 
rate  Is  48  percent.  It  is  clear  that  the  effec- 
tive corporate  tax  rate  on  American  business 
as  a  whole  Is  considerably  less  than  this.  The 
reduction  results  frinn  decisions  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  achieve  this  lower  effec- 
tive tax  rate  on  American  business  in  gen- 
eral and  on  special  industries  in  particular. 
The  accounting  approach  suggested  In  the 
proposed  APB  Opinion  would,  however.  In 
the  aggregate,  substantially  overstate  the 
current  tax  liability  of  American  buslneas 
and  present  an  inaccurate  picture  of  our 
tax  system.  Since  the  tax  liability  would  be 
substantially  overstated  In  the  aggregate.  It 
would  obviously  also  be  overstated  individ- 
ually for  the  vast  majority  of  United  States 
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The  preferences  Incorporated  within  the 
tax  law  clearly  result  In  an  effective  cor- 
porate tax  rate  for  many  taxpayers  that  is 
less  than  48  percent.  Financial  accounting 
should  recognize  this — both  because  it  Is  the 
fact,  and  because  the  stimulative  effects  re- 
sulting Uota.  the  tax  reduction  should  not 
be  obscured. 

Special  care  must  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  the  investment  credit  t>ecause  of  its  mag- 
nitude and  because  most  companies  would 
have  to  change  their  existing  practice  tn 
response  to  the  position  taken  in  the  Ac- 
covmtlng  Principles  Bocutl  Exposure  Draft. 
Presumably,  this  would  result  In  a  massive 
restatement  of  earnings  whose  effects  on  the 
economy,  while  difficult  to  measure,  could 
be  serious.  Furthermore,  a  mandate  to  defer 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  investment 
credit  could  well  blunt  its  effectiveness  in 
promoting  modernization  and  expansion. 

Few  these  reasons  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment responded  to  the  request  of  the  Ac- 
counting Principles  Board  for  comment  on 
Its  Exposure  Draft  with  a  letter  expressing 
Its  serious  concern  over  the  approach  taken 
by  the  APB  in  Its  proposed  change  In  the 
method  of  accounting  for  the  7  percent  in- 
vestment credit.  We  believe  our  comment 
undenoorea  the  need  for  ftuther  study  at 
the  flnanfJHl  accotmting  for  Income  tax  lia- 
bilities at  the  level  of  the  Individual  firm. 

There  are  thus  considerable  gaps  in  the 
present  accounting  for  our  Income  tax  sys- 
tem. It  may  be  helpful  to  relate  this  descrip- 
tion of  these  gaps  to  a  ciurent  matter — the 
use  of  tax  incentives  to  meet  our  social 
problems. 

America  faces  many  social  problems  that 
desperately  require  solution.  A  major  part 
of  these  problems  centers  around  the  plight 
of  our  cities  and  their  disadvantaged  resi- 
dents. One  aspect  of  suggested  solutions  in- 
volves an  increase  in  moderate  and  low  in- 
come housing,  with  special  emphasis  on  hous- 
ing located  In  these  areas.  Another  Involves 
providing  Jobs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
through  manpower  training  programs  and 
greater  employment  in  biislness  activity 
within  these  areas  or  the  aided  movement  of 
the  inhabitant  to  Jobs  outside  the  areas. 
Participation  by  private  enterprise,  especially 
large  concerns.  Is  considered  helpful  to 
achievement  of  theee  goals.  But  it  la  said 
that  the  likely  rate  of  return  from  buslnesa 
activity  involving  that  participation  may  not 
be  adequate  to  enlist  that  participation. 
Hence  it  Is  proposed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  rate  of  return  be  Increased  by  some  form 
of  tax  reduction  in  exchange  for  the  par- 
ticipation desired.  The  tax  reduction  sug- 
gested generally  involves  a  large  credit 
against  tax  or  special  deductions. 

This  Is  one  illustration  of  the  tax  Inoen- 
tlve  approach  in  the  setting  of  social  reform. 
Other  illustrations  may  be  found  in  other 
aodal  objectives — pollution  control,  aid  to 
education,  assistance  to  rural  areas,  and 
so  on. 

Certainly  no  one  can  quarrel  with  these 
social  objectives.  In  the  past  tax  incentives 
were  generally  sought — and  at  times  ob- 
tained— on  the  g^und  that  a  particular  In- 
dustry needed  support.  The  crucial  question 
of  why  that  support  was  In  the  public  In- 
terest was  barely  spelled  out.  If  at  all,  and 
the  details  of  proof  were  held  to  a  minimum. 
But  today  the  public  Interest  objective  Is  In 
the  forefront,  and  needs  no  proving.  And  It  Is 
generally  taken  for  granted  that  private  en- 
terprise participation  will  always  be  helpful. 
What  is  not  shown  is  why  the  tax  route  is  to 
be  preferred  over  other  means  of  inducing 
the  desirable  participation  of  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  Inunedlate  leap  to  the  tax  eolution 
serves  only  to  stultify  thinking  about  theee 
social  problems.  Once  the  leap  Is  made  there 
is  no  opportunity  to  explore  the  details  of 
the  problems.  Tet  a  great  many  tseful  ques- 
tions can  be  asked:  For  example,  as  to  low 
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Income  housing  In  urban  areas  and  jobs  for 
the  urban  disadvantaged,  just  why  has  pri- 
vate enterprise  not  undertaken  these  tasks  in 
the  past?  Is  it  that  the  Immediate  return  is 
InsuiBclent,  or  is  it  that  the  participation 
has  been  seen  as  only  sporadic?  What  forms 
of  private  enterprise  are  beet  suited  to  the 
tasks?  Is  it  a  large  industrial  concern  or  a 
small  indigenous  business  locally  owned;  is 
It  manufacttulng  activity  or  service  activity; 
is  It  an  experienced  builder  or  a  concern  new 
to  the  building  field  but  with  management 
know-how  in  other  business  fields?  More 
crucial,  what  measures  are  needed  to  induce 
the  participation — ^what  rate  of  profit,  what 
assistance  in  financing,  what  guarantees 
against  loss,  what  assurance  of  a  continued 
market,  what  other  forms  of  protection 
against  the  risks  that  have  hitherto  re- 
strained participation,  and  so  on? 

With  these  questions  answered  as  best  we 
can,  the  task  Is  then  imaginatively  to  search 
the  arsenal  of  possible  Qovemmental  action — 
if  Government  assistance  is  needed — to  see 
which  forms  of  Governmental  action  can  be 
most  reeponsive.  effective  and  efSclent.  Here 
also  the  immediate  leap  to  the  tax  route  can 
only  prove  st\iltlfylng,  for  it  tends  to  fore- 
close consideration  of  all  other  avenues  of 
assistance.  And  yet  experience  has  taught  us 
that  with  respect  to  Governmental  asststance 
to  a  particular  group  or  activity,  the  non-tax 
route  is  far  more  likely  to  yield  the  better 
answer  at  a  lesser  cost.  Moreover,  the  tax  an- 
swer once  enacted  may  well  inhibit  further 
tweful  thought  about  the  problem.  It  would 
seem  far  better  to  let  ETUD  or  Commerce  or 
Labor  or  HEW  gain  experience  and  fiexlblllty 
through  non-tax  solutions  that  can  be  varied 
and  tested,  than  turn  much  of  the  task  over 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  which  has 
no  background  of  experience  to  use  and  fw 
whom  an  Increase  in  experience  in  the  social 
area  will  not  yield  the  productive  return  that 
It  would  in  the  other  Departments. 

Our  progress  In  space  exploration  is  not 
built  on  tax  incentives,  but  on  direct  rela- 
tions between  Government  and  business  that 
brings  forth  the  required  participation  by 
private  enterprise.  Our  capsules  are  not  pro- 
pelled into  space  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

In  large  part  those  who  leap  to  the  tax 
route  recognize  all  this.  But  they  assume  that 
the  non-tax  solutions  will  involve  large  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  they  fear  that  the 
appropriation  door  Is  shut  or  will  not  open 
very  wide.  Whatever  may  be  the  validity  of 
those  assumptions  and  fears  as  to  any  par- 
ticular program,  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
clude that  becaiise  the  front  door  of  appro- 
priations is  closed  or  narrow,  the  back  door 
of  tax  reduction  will  open  wide. 

Those  who  are  concerned  with  the  level  of 
government  expenditures  are  cognizant  of  the 
two  doors  to  the  Federal  budget.  They  readily 
understand  that  a  decrease  in  revenues 
through  a  tax  expenditure  has  the  same  im- 
pact on  the  Budget  deficit  as  a  direct  in- 
crease in  expenditures.  Chairman  Mills  of 
the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  for 
example,  has  said  he  considers  such  tax  In- 
centives as  "a  form  of  back  dot*  spending." 
He  thus  fully  recognizes  It  is  the  door  of  his 
Conunlttee  that  is  being  knocked  on  as  the 
entrance  to  the  Budget  throiigh  tax  incen- 
tives, rather  than  the  direct  route  of  govern- 
ment assistance.  And  he  can  also  recognize 
If  that  door  opens  for  one  or  two  tax  incen- 
tives, it  miist  inevitably  stay  permanently 
ajar  for  the  wave  of  tax  incentives  that 
would  follow. 

Chairman  Mills  Is  on  sound  ground.  For 
here  also  we  reach  the  aspect  of  full  and 
proper  accounting.  Our  experience  with  the 
tax  incentives  of  the  past  should  give  us 
pause  before  we  add  a  new  tax-route  ex- 
penditure and  then  keep  it  burled  in  the 
Code  away  from  public  scrutiny.  We  have 
learned  that  the  tax  incentive  of  the  moment 
becomes  the  tax  reform  target  of  many  to- 


morrows. What  can  be  said  about  tax  Incen- 
tives for  these  urban  problems  can  also  be 
said  about  tax  Incentives  for  our  other  social 
problems — pollution  control,  college  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all  who  are  quali- 
fied, development  of  rural  areas  and  new 
towns,  assistance  to  depressed  areas,  and  so 
on.  It  is  almost  demeaning  to  o\ir  collective 
wisdom  to  say  that  every  one  of  these  prob- 
lems will  yield  and  yield  only  to  the  universal 
solvent  ol  a  tax  incentive.  And  if  they  did, 
how  would  we  solve  the  loss  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem that  this  maze  of  tax  incentives  would 
mean? 

All  of  this  is  not  to  be  taken — and  this 
must  be  underscored — as  saying  the  Treas- 
wrj  Department  stands  aloof  from  society 
and  its  problems.  The  TYeasury  clearly  rec- 
ognizes that  a  negative  answer  as  respects 
the  tax  route  equally  does  not  solve  a  prob- 
lem. It  therefore  has  Joined — and  continually 
will  Join — the  other  Departments  and 
agencies  in  the  active  search  for  construc- 
tive solutions  involving  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernmental assistance  or  action. 

Indeed,  the  Tre«isury  has  found  that  the 
way  to  obtain  imaginative  and  broad  think- 
ing about  these  social  problems — to  obtain 
real  brainstorming — is  to  tell  the  groups 
concerned  to  forget  their  stereotype,  flret  im- 
pulse solution  of  a  tax  incentive,  to  close 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  bar  their  tax 
lawyers  from  the  meeting — and  then  get 
down  to  the  real  task  of  analyzing  the  prob- 
lems and  thinking  about  the  possible  solu- 
tions. The  results  are  always  positive.  Once 
the  blinders  of  a  proposed  tax  incentive  solu- 
tion are  removed  and  the  whole  horizon  of 
approaches  is  cqsened  to  exploration,  we 
begin  to  appreciate  that  there  are  many 
constructive  measures  that  can  be  taken 
outside  of  the  tax  system. 

Our  social  problems  are  causing  very  large 
demands  to  be  made  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  a  wealthy  nation  and  we 
certainly  should  be  able  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. But  even  with  our  great  weeJth  the 
solutions  for  all  these  problems  will  come 
more  readily  if  ovir  planning  Is  efficient  and 
sound.  There  are  limits  to  the  ways  in  which 
we  can  use  our  resoTirces  and  those  limits 
require  careful  expenditure  control.  Such 
control  In  the  planning  of  a  particular  pro- 
gram, even  one  with  a  high  priority,  means 
other  useful  programs  will  not  have  to  be 
starved. 

We  must  therefore  recognize  that  our  tax 
system  should  not  be  used  as  a  back  door 
through  which  the  dollars  are  to  flow  free 
from  this  careful  planning.  We  need  a  much 
higher  degree  of  accounting  for  the  dollars 
that  the  tax  expenditure  programs  which 
grew  up  in  the  past  are  now  absorbing.  We 
also  shoxild  be  careful  not  to  leap  to  a  new 
set  of  uncontrolled  tax  expenditure  programs 
through  a  new  set  of  tax  incentives.  This  is 
especially  so  when  there  are  adequate  non- 
tax measures  at  hand  with  which  to  attack 
these  social  problems.  As  a  consequence, 
closing  the  back  door  of  tax  Incentives  does 
not  mean  that  no  solution  will  be  provided. 
Rather,  it  means  that  the  doors  and  windows 
are  opened  for  constructive  thinking  about 
these  other  measures.  This  is  the  way  to 
both  social  ptogrees  and  a  sound  tax  system. 


THE  AMERICAN  FLAG 

Mr.  BRINK!  .KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
flying  over  the  Raybum  Building  com- 


manded my  attention.  It  was  a  raw  and 
blustery  day.  with  Intermittent  showers 
The  flag  had  to  be  wet  and  cold  and 
heavy,  but  It  was  not  hanging  like  a  wet 
towel.  It  was  arched  and  rippling  in  the 
wind;  strong,  free.  Like  our  country. 

In  yesterday's  press,  two  stories  begged 
for  attention.  A  foreign  headline  read 
"Carmlchael  Returning  to  Hell."  meon-' 
ing  our  beloved  land,  and  a  local  news- 
paper dealt  with  the  "King  strategy"  for 
massive  civil  disobedience  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  next  spring.  In  other  media 
there  was  a  reference  to  a  high  Gov- 
ernment oCQclal's  declaration  that  he  was 
a  longtime  dissenter  and  stood  four- 
square behind  the  right  to  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  people  ssrmbollze 
the  wetness  in  the  flag  and  the  heavi- 
ness  to  our  country. 

The  Government  official,  Mr.  Speaker 
reckoned  without  the  Holmes  theory  that 
words  are  skins  of  living  thoughts  and 
that  to  the  Klng-Carmichael  element  in 
our  country,  dissent  Is  defined  as  a  li- 
cense for  civil  disobedience,  violence,  and 
rioting.  Let  that  Government  oflBclal  say 
that  he  believes,  heart  and  soul.  In  free- 
dom of  speech;  let  him  say  that  he  be- 
lieves in  a  perpetual  and  enduring  right 
to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances,  and 
there  would  be  few  Americans  indeed 
who  would  not  rally  around  him. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
Americans — and  I  would  submit  that 
there  are  a  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans—who will  refuse  to  support  his 
philosophy  or  that  of  any  other  office- 
holder or  candidate  unless  it  Is  built 
upon  the  platform  of  law  and  order. 

Under  our  form  of  government  no 
man  has  a  tenure  to  public  position. 
Each  office  belongs  to  the  people. 
If  Americans  will  measure  each  appli- 
cant for  his  dedication  and  commitment 
to  law  and  order;  if  Americans  Insist 
that  such  a  commitment  be  a  prerequi- 
site to  election,  our  Republic  will  be 
strong  enough  to  sustain  the  heaviness 
across  our  country  and  to  prevail  against 
it. 

My  response  to  Inquiries  of  "Who  will 
you  support?"  shall  be  "It  depends."  It 
depends  on  a  measurement  of  the  planks 
of  respect  for  law,  and  enforcement  ol 
law.  This  Is  the  critical  need  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Is  public  office  so  dear  as 
to  be  bought  with  the  price  of  appease- 
ment and  permissive  license  to  de- 
stroy our  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men?  "Forbid  it.  Almighty  God." 
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THE  NEED  FOR  RETALIATION  TO 
PRESENT  FRENCH  POLICIES 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have 
a  great  affection  for  the  French  people. 
They  have  had  a  glorious  history.  They 
have  a  wonderful  heritage.  TTiey  have 
produced  some  tremendously  fine  world 
leaders. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  country 
of  ours  was  tremendously  indebted  to 


the  French.  Other  than  that  of  the  first 
President  of  this  Nation,  the  only  por- 
trait that  graces  the  walls  of  this  Cham- 
ber Is  that  of  the  great  French  soldier- 
statesman.  General  Lafayette.  He  came 
to  our  shores  many  years  ago  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  substantial  number  of  brave 
French  soldiers  helped  produce  the  free- 
dom that  we  enjoy  today.  As  a  descend- 
ant of  those  Americans  who  fought  in 
that  Revolution,  I  wish  to  express  the 
game  appreciation  expressed  by  my  pro- 
genitors for  that  which  Lafayette  and  his 
men  did  for  us.  Indeed,  every  freedom- 
loving  American  Is  most  grateful.  Down 
through  the  years  Americans  have  felt 
an  obligation  to  the  French. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  we  not  repaid 
that  obligation  many  times?  We  have 
sent  two  expeditionary  forces  to  France 
to  preserve  her  Independence.  We  did  this 
at  a  tremendous  cost  of  life  and  limb; 
yes,  multiplied  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  casualties,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  dollar  cost  that  ran  into  so  many, 
many  billions. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can sons  are  resting  under  French  soil. 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n  to  preserve  the 
French  nation.  De  Gaulle  could  not  save 
his  country.  Americans  saved  it  for  him. 

Surely,  we  have  more  than  reciprocated 
the  obligation  we  owed  France  as  a  re- 
sult of  her  participation  in  the  Revolu- 
tion that  gained  our  independence. 

In  addition  to  the  acts  of  reciprocity 
I  have  referred  to,  we  have  given  to 
Prance  many  millions  to  help  restore  her 
economy.  And  we  have  also  loaned  her 
amounts  In  the  billions,  most  of  which 
they  still  owe  and  just  do  not  pay. 

Americans  are  getting  sick  and  tired 
of  the  critical  mouthlngs  against  them 
and  their  coimtry  that  are  coming  from 
the  present  head  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  amazed 
that  high  level  official  Washington  is  not 
also  exhibiting  signs  of  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  such.  The  criticisms  which  are 
being  heaped  upon  the  people  of  this 
land  today  are  coming  from  the  highest 
level  of  the  French  Government,  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  return  there  should  be 
a  challenge  of  and  a  retaliation  from  the 
highest  level  of  this  Government.  Great 
Britain,  too,  has  been  the  target  of  De 
Gaulle.  But  the  head  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Prime  Minister  Wilson,  has 
spoken  out  and  retaliated.  Canada,  also, 
has  been  smother  De  Gaulle  target.  But 
the  head  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
Prime  Minister  Pearson,  has  strongly 
challenged  De  Gaulle  and  lifted  his  voice 
In  defense  of  Canada  and  her  people. 

It  Is  my  feeling,  Mr.  i^)eaker,  and  that 
of  many  Americans,  that  Washington 
and  the  White  House  are  much  too  silent. 
The  silence  cultivates  a  sense  of  assent 
on  our  part  around  the  world  for  what 
De  Gaulle  says  about  and  is  attempting  to 
do  to  us.  I  do  hope  that  appropriate  re- 
taliatory words  wUl  soon  be  forthcoming 
from  the  highest  level  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
urged  that  we  tell  De  Gaulle  to  pay  up 
the  more  than  $7  billion  debt  Prance 
owes  the  United  States.  I  urge  that  con- 


sideration be  given  to  banning  French 
imports.  American  travel  to  France,  and 
American  Investments  in  France's  In- 
dustry. 

Why  not  give  De  Gaulle  a  dose  of  his 
own  medicine.  If  such  a  move  were  made 
I  feel  sure  he  would  after  only  a  few 
days  be  not  so  possessed  of  his  imaginary 
grandeur. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  FACE  TO  FACE 
WITH  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado?  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rarely  has  a  President  of  the 
United  States  ms^e  the  Impression  on 
the  press,  radio  and  television  that  was 
made  by  President  Johnson  when  he 
stood  before  reporters  and  analysts  and 
the  American  people  at  his  extraordinary 
press  conference  of  November  17,  1967. 

The  Denver  Post  described  the  Presi- 
dent's performance  as  "one  of  the  most 
effective  extemporaneous  appeals  for  the 
Nation's  support  he  hsid  delivered  in  the 
4  years  he  has  lived  in  the  White  House." 

The  Denver  Post  was  not  alone  in  using 
the  word  "leader"  to  describe  how  and 
what  the  President  had  to  say  to  the 
Nation. 

It  was  a  straightforward,  effective, 
down-to-earth,  honest  position  face  to 
face  with  the  country. 

And  there  is  hardly  a  man  who  heard 
the  President  who  could  resist  the  feel- 
ing that  what  he  was  sajing  was  right, 
that  what  he  had  to  bear  was  difficult, 
and  that  he  was  trying — and  succeed- 
ing— to  do  his  best  in  the  highest  posi- 
tion the  people  can  offer  an  elected 
official. 

I  join  the  Denver  Post  and  all  the  news 
media  who  have  complimented  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  message  to  the  people. 

We  look  forward  to  more  face-to-face 
situations  like  this  one.  And  we  know 
that  there  Is  much  deep  support  and 
sympathy  for  the  President  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Denver  Post  of  November  20, 
entlUed  "L.  B.  J.  Face  to  Face  With  the 
Country": 

L.  B.  J.  Faci  to  Face  With  tbi  Coxtntst 

Not  a  new  President  Johnson  but  the  real 
President  Johnson  stood  up  in  the  Etist  Room 
of  the  White  House  last  week  and  made  one 
of  the  most  effective  extemporaneous  appeals 
for  the  nation's  support  he  has  delivered  in 
the  four  years  he  has  lived  there. 

It  was  effective  partly  because  It  contrasted 
so  markedly  with  most  of  his  previous  press 
conferences;  some  Washington  newsmen  who 
attended  last  Friday's  called  it  the  best  ever. 

But  it  was  effective  mostly  because  it  came 
at  a  time  when  the  mood  of  the  whole  nation 
was  dejected.  Americans  might  well  have  ex- 
pected Lyndon  Johnson  to  reflect  that  mood 
In  the  cold,  defensive  manner  he  has  fre- 
quently assumed  in  recent  months.  The  opin- 
ion polls  and  a  critical  press  have  brought 
out  the  quarrelsome  side  of  a  troubled 
President. 

What  emerged  before  the  surprised  press 


corps  and  what  came  across  on  television 
screens  throughout  the  country  was  a  leader 
who  suddenly  had  seemed  to  figure  out  how 
to  get  his  message  across  to  his  people.  When 
he  took  his  glasses  off  and  stepped  out  in 
front  of  the  familiar  conference  podium  and 
began  to  talk  with  his  arms  as  well  as  his 
voice.  President  Johnson  finally  c&me  face  to 
face  with  the  country. 

Liberated  by  a  microphone  hiuig  around 
his  neck,  the  President  launched  a  vigorous, 
freewheeling,  aggressive  offensive  on  behalf 
of  his  position  on  Vietnam  that  was  im- 
pressive for  its  content  as  well  as  its  style. 
He  blasted  the  demonstrations  against  his 
war  policies  for  using  "bullying,  storm  trooper 
tactics,"  then  graciously,  even  humorously, 
accepted  responsible  criticism  as  part  of  his 
Job. 

He  said.  "We  welcome  responsible  dissent 
and  some  of  the  things  that  have  happened 
in  this  country."  Then  he  added,  "If  I  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  anything  since  I've  been 
President,  it's  to  assure  that  there  are  plenty 
of  dissenters." 

With  several  pertinent  references  to  Ameri- 
can history,  the  President  also  told  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  America  was 
not  going  to  give  up  the  ship  In  Vietnam. 
If  Ho  had  any  doubts  about  it,  he  said,  "I 
want  to  dLsllluslon  him  this  morning." 

Neither  Ho  nor  the  American  people  could 
have  many  doubts  about  the  sincere  resolve 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  it 
was  demonstrated  to  his  countrymen  last 
week. 

If  he  gave  little  satisfaction  to  those  who 
have  been  pressing  for  more  activity  on  the 
negotiations  front,  for  more  unilateral  moves 
to  effect  a  nonmilltary  solution  in  Vietnam, 
he  at  least  made  his  own  position  abundantly 
clear. 

We  commend  the  President  for  the  kind  of 
presentation  he  made  of  his  position,  aQd  we 
believe  the  American  people  appreciated  the 
way  he  talked  to  them. 

I  also  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  November  24,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Denver,  Colo..  Rocky  Mountain  News: 
SutpoxtHiSi 

EorrOR :  Ted  Knap's  article,  "LBJ  after  four 
years  In  office."  provokes  a  few  idle  thoughts. 
No  doubt  he  looks  older  and  grayer,  his  phys- 
ical changes  are  a  necessary  evil,  he  no 
longer  has  quite  the  vim  and  vigor  he  had 
early  in  the  campaign  and  in  his  reign  of 
office. 

It's  sod  but  true,  when  be  took  over  after 
Mr.  Kennedy's  death  the  people  were  with 
him  wholeheartedly,  somebody  had  to  take 
over  the  load,  so  then  when  election  time 
came  around  he  was  elected  because  It  was 
felt,  this  old  boy  already  has  some  know- 
bow,  he's  served  some  time  already,  so  let 
him  go  on  with  It. 

Now  come  the  complaints,  the  i»oteeton, 
the  doubting  "niomases.  the  why  didn't 
Gold  water  get  elected?  Now  everyone's  won- 
dering who  they  can  run  against  LBJ  who 
can  get  his  head  on  the  proverbial  platter. 

Now  no  one's  satisfied  with  the  way  LBJ 
has  run  the  war  in  Vietnam.  They  want  him 
to  call  It  qtiits.  Bveryone  has  his  own  Idea 
on  how  things  should  be  run,  but  It  gives 
cause  to  wonder.  If  the  wonderers  wers  In 
office  just  what  would  they  do  then? 

Mr.  Johnson  has  had  a  tough  Job  up  to 
now,  and  as  his  predecessOTs  before  him,  he 
has  done  what  be  felt  was  best  in  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  what  would  have  happened  If 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  turned  tall  when 
Pearl  Harbor  was  bombed  and  I  wonder  what 
rule  we  might  be  under  if  President  Hairy 
Truman,  the  man  that  dldnt  think  he  had 
a  chance,  had  not  used  the  atom  bomb 
when  he  did. 

Life  at  best  is  a  gamble,  but  when  you  are 
facing  an  enemy,  it's  self-preservation. 

It's  a  sad,  sad  thing  that  there  must  be 
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wars,  but  it.  like  everything  else  these  days. 
Is  a  fact  of  life  that  must  be  faced. 

It  Is  a  pitiable  thing  that  Uves  must  b« 
lost,  and  no  doubt  the  man  or  men  that 
make  the  decisions  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  must  remain  Arm  or  pull  out  of  the 
whole  sticky  mees.  must  He  awake  nights 
wondering    which    Is    the    right    way. 

Instead  of  the  "blaming  It  on  LBJ"  and 
the  doubts  and  fears,  why  not  people  write 
him  notes  of  encouragement,  and  offer  pray- 
ers for  his  guidance? 

IRBNI  Fuuuu. 
Dekver. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
SOLDIERS  OP  THE  VIETNAM 
WAR 

Mr.  GROVER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, suid  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  House  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  941)  to  provide  for  the 
designation  of  the  Union  Station  build- 
ing, to  be  a  part  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center,  as  the  "National  Visitor  Center 
Memorial  Building,"  in  honor  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  devotion  to  duty  of  the 
American  soldiers  who  have  given  of 
their  lives  and  of  their  blood  in  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

As  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
every  American  well  knows,  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  bitter  war  in  Vietnam  de- 
manding great  economic  and  personal 
sacrifice.  The  gallantry  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  men  of  our  armed  services 
who  have  been  or  are  now  engaged  in 
this  war  are  unsurpassed  in  the  annals 
of  military  history.  Many  thousands  of 
these  men  have  given  of  their  lives  and  of 
their  blood  to  win  this  costly  war.  These 
men  are  deserving  of  the  honor,  respect, 
and  gratitude  of  all  freedom -loving  men 
and  particularly  of  all  Americans  and 
their  representatives  in  Congress.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  some 
monument  in  the  Nation's  Capital  be  des- 
ignated as  a  memorial  in  honor  of  these 
gallant  men. 

The  joint  resolution  which  I  have  to- 
day introduced,  if  enacted,  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  enacted  in  some 
form,  would  provide,  as  I  have  indicated, 
for  the  designation  of  the  Union  Station 
building  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  as 
a  continuing  memorial  in  honor  of  these 
men  in  imiform. 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  a  biU,  H.R.  12603,  to. 
among  other  purposes,  provide  the 
mechanisms  for  the  United  States  to 
lease  the  Union  Station  building  as  part 
of  the  National  Visitor  Center. 

The  Union  Station  building  has  been 
deemed  by  several  renowned  study 
groups  as  one  of  the  most  Important 
structures  in  the  Washington  area.  Its 
architecture  Is  striking  and  impressive. 
As  a  member  of  the  Hotise  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  its  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Building  and  Grounds,  which 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  National  Visi- 
tor Center  legislation.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Study 


Commission  on  a  National  Visitor 
Center,  a  Commission  which  was  created 
by  statute  last  session. 

As  a  member  of  that  Study  Commis- 
sion, I  had  an  opportunity  to  see  prac- 
tically all,  if  not  all,  of  the  possible  build- 
ings In  the  Washington  area  which  could 
appropriately  be  designated  as  a  me- 
morial to  our  gallant  men  in  Vietnam 
I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  there  is 
no  building  in  the  Washington  area 
which  could  serve  as  a  more  fitting  me- 
morial to  these  men  who  have  fallen  in 
Vietnam  than  the  one  to  be  leased  by  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  National 
Visitor  Center— the  Union  Station 
building. 

Testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
indicated  that  millions  upon  millions  of 
people  would  come  through  the  National 
Visitor  Center  when  it  becomes  fully 
operative.  Estimates  range  as  high  as  24 
million  people  annually  by  1970.  What 
better  and  more  fitting  monument  could 
be  named  in  honor  of  our  men  who  have 
fallen  in  Vietnam  than  such  a  monu- 
ment as  this.  Every  visitor  to  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol  that  goes  to  the  National 
Visitor  Center  will  be  reminded  of  the 
heroism  of  the  fighting  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  is  non- 
controversial.  It  is  in  no  way  intended  to 
become  embroiled  in  any  controversy 
with  respect  to  the  pro's  and  con's  of  our 
Vietnam  engagement.  Rather,  it  is  to 
designate  a  continuing  memorial  in 
honor  of  the  men  who  have  given  of  their 
lives  and  blood  in  this  conflict.  It  is  I 
suggest,  the  very  least  that  a  humble 
Congress  can  do,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  honor  these  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  Joint 
resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  941 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  Union  Sta- 
tion Building  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  part  of  the  National  Visitor  Center  as 
the  "National  Visitor  Center  Memorial 
BtUldlng" 

Whereas  the  United  States  U  presently  en- 
gaged in  a  difficult,  frustrating,  and  perilous 
war  In  Vietnam  which  has  demanded  great 
economic  and  personal  sacrifice; 

Whereas  the  gallantry  and  devotion  to  duty 
of  the  men  of  our  armed  forces  who  are 
engaged  In  this  war  are  unsurpassed  In  the 
annals  of  American   military  hlstorv;    and 

Whereas  thousands  of  these  men  have 
given  of  their  lives  and  of  their  blood  to 
win  this  war:  and. 

Whereas   these  men  are  deserving  of  the 
honor,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  all  freedom- 
loving  peoples  and  particularly  of  all  Amer- 
icans and  their  representatives  In  ConRress 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  some  monument  in  the  Nation's  CapJUl 
be  designated  as  a  memorial  in  honor  of 
these  gallant  men;   Now  therefore  be  It. 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  upon 
the  leasing  of  the  Union  Station  Building  by 
the  United  States  for  use  In  connection  with 
the  National  VUltor  Center,  such  building 
shall,  for  the  term  of  such  lease,  be  desig- 
nated as  the  "NaUonal  Visitor  Center  Me- 
morial Building"  In  honor  of  those  men  who 
have  given  their  Uves  and  blood  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam. 
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the  National  Visitor  Center  legislauon  in 
the  future.  wUl  favorably  consider  the 
inclusion  of  the  import  of  this  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  provisions  of  H.R.  12603  (o 
provide  for  such  a  National  Visitor  Cen- 
ter.  This  could  be  done  merely  by  ciiang- 
ing  the  name  of  the  Union  Station  Build- 
ing itself  to  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Memorial  Building  under  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  HJi.  12603.  Appropriate 
language  could  then  be  written  Into  the 
Senate  report  on  the  legislation  as  to 
the  purposes  behind  such  a  change  in 
name. 


REMOVAL  OP  PCA  INTEREST  CEIL- 
ING THREATENS  FAMILY  PARMER- 
ANY  CHANGE  SHOULD  BE  LIM- 
ITED TO  2  YEARS 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  recommend  the 
enactment  of  this  joint  resolution  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  PubUc  Works,  when  it  considers 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  tills  point  in  the  Rbcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad 
indeed  that  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  forcing  the  9bth  Congress  to  consider 
vetoing  and  destroying  great  programs 
enacted  as  part  of  President  Roosevelt's 
New  Deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  HJI.  13706, 
which  would  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933  by  removing  the  6  percent  interest 
rate  ceiling  on  loans  made  by  the  various 
farm  credit  banks.  Tills  bill  would  re- 
move the  ceiling  on  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks,  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives, and  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations— all  prime  sources  of  credit  to 
the  Nation's  farmers. 

The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933  was  one 
of  the  earliest  measures  of  the  New  Deal 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  It  was  i>art  of  an 
economic  Magna  Carta  for  the  American 
farmer  who  had  for  years  been  crushed 
by  liigh  Interest  rates  and  the  lack  of 
loan  funds.  The  establlsiiment  of  these 
Federal  credit  programs  for  farmers  was 
a  great  milestone  in  the  advancement  of 
America's  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  credit  con- 
ditions have  reached  the  point  where 
another  Democratic  Congress  must  ac- 
tually consider  the  removal  of  the  6  per- 
cent Interest  rate  celling  and  thereby 
turn  the  farmers  over  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Nation's  commercial  banking  community. 
Without  a  celling,  these  farm  credit  pro- 
grams will  be  left  to  the  wiiims  of  the 
money  markets.  And  these  markets  are 
run  by  men  who  have  never  shown  great 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  family 
farmer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  credit  programs 
and  the  various  Federal  banks  were  es- 
tablished specifically  to  provide  credit 
to  farmers  on  a  reasonable  basis.  By  re- 
moving the  ceiling,  we  raise  the  possi- 
bility of  pricing  these  farm  credit  pro- 
grams out  of  the  reach  of  the  family 
farmer.  The  very  purpose  of  the  farm 
credit  programs  was  to  provide  a  buffer 
between  the  farmer  and  impossibly  high 
interest  rates  on  farm  credit.  Now,  we 
propose  removing  this  buffer. 
All  of  us  In  the  Congress  recognize  the 
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need  to  keep  the  Federal  land  banks,  the 
production  credit  associations,  and  the 
baxik  for  cooperatives.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  these  institutions  to  have  plen- 
tiful funds  to  loan  to  farmers.  No  one 
wants  to  cripple  these  institutions  in  any 
manner. 

However,  it  Is  regrettable  that  the  only 
proposal  before  us  is  to  raise  interest 
rates.  Invariably  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  raises  interest  rates,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  urge  that  other  institu- 
tions join  in  the  upward  parade  of  rates. 
We  tiave  faced  this  time  and  again  In  the 
Congress. 

When  the  Federal  Reserve  raises  in- 
terest rates,  for  example,  it  is  almost  au- 
tomatic for  someone  to  propose  an 
increase  in  the  4  y4 -percent  celling  on 
long-term  Government  bonds.  Fortu- 
nately, we  have  been  able  to  successfully 
oppose  these  Increases  and  thereby  have 
maintained  an  important  yardstick  for 
lower  interest  rates. 

It  Is  important  that  we  hold  the  line 
wherever  possible  on  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams so  that  this  yardstick  for  lower 
interest  rates  may  be  maintained.  By  re- 
moving statutory  ceilings  on  various 
credit  programs,  the  Congress,  in  effect, 
endorses  the  high  Interest  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  We  should  hold 
the  line  firmly  and  let  it  be  known  that 
the  Congress  does  not  endorse  high  In- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  look  with  favor 
on  the  removal  of  the  6  percent  ceiling  on 
these  farm  credit  banks.  At  the  same 
time,  I  recognize  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  high  Interest  policies  have 
created  a  near-emergency  situation  for 
our  farm  credit  system. 

Should  the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  de- 
cide to  adopt  this  legislation,  then  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  limit  its  applica- 
tion to  a  specific  period  of  time.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
offer  an  amendment  which  would  limit 
the  removal  of  a  6-percent  celling  to  2 
years. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  2 
years  have  elapsed,  the  6-percent  ceiling 
would  be  in  effect  again.  By  that  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Ccmgress  will  be  aide  to 
require  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
lower  Interest  rates  and  to  conduct 
monetary  policy  in  the  public  interest. 
Surely  no  one  in  this  House  hopes  that 
the  current  high  level  of  interest  rates  is 
a  permanent  part  of  American  life.  So, 
if  we  agree  that  high  Interest  rates  are 
temporary  then  we  should  also  make  this 
removal  of  the  Interest  rate  ceiling  on 
farm  credit  temporary. 

It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 
back  a  celling  of  this  sort  once  it  has 
been  removed  by  an  act  of  Ccmgress.  If 
we  vote  to  remove  the  celling — wlthoxit 
the  limitation — ^then  we  are,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  eliminating  it  fbr- 
ever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  rural  and  fann 
organizations  have  spoken  out  against 
high  interest  rates  and  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  stop  the  Federal  Reserve's 
tight  monetary  policies. 

I  place  in  the  Rccord  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  November  3  edition  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union  Washington 


newsletter,  entitled  "Interest  Rate  Rise 
Will  Be  Costly  to  Farmers": 

Intekest  Rati  Rise  Wni.  Be  Costlt  to 
Farmers 

On  November  2  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  on  a  bill,  S. 
2565,  which  would  remove  the  6  percent  In- 
terest rate  ceilings  on  loans  made  by  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Banks,  production  credit  associa- 
tions and  banks  for  cooperatives.  The  bUl, 
sponsored  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Board  of  Governors,  will  cost 
farmers  dearly  since  interest  rates,  it  Is 
predicted,  are  due  to  increase  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Federal  Land  Banks,  one  In  each  of  twelve 
farm  credit  districts,  make  long-term  mort- 
gage loans  to  farmers  and  ranchers.  During 
the  period  July  1,  1966  through  June  30,  1967 
the  Land  Banks  made  45.600  loans  amount- 
ing to  91.2  billion.  During  the  same  period 
the  13  banks  for  cooperatives  made  2.474 
loans  amounting  to  91.7  blUlon.  At  the  end 
of  the  period  the  3.016  cooperatives  had  loans 
outstanding  amounting  to  $1.3  billion.  Loans 
to  production  credit  associations  during  the 
period  totaled  $5.1  billion. 

The  reason  given  for  the  removal  of  the 
ceilings  Is  that  Interest  rates  have  been  grad- 
ually rising  the  ptast  few  months  and  It  is 
expected  will  push  against  the  6  percent  cell- 
ing soon.  Farm  Credit  Administration  offi- 
cials told  Farmers  Union  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  market  their  debentures  In  the 
money  market  if  the  going  rate  rose  to  6 
percent  or  above.  They  emphasized  that  they 
had  the  interest  of  the  farmers  at  heart  and 
would  not  raise  interest  rates  more  than 
necessary. 

The  Legislation  would  seem  to  Ignore  the 
purpose  of  the  farm  credit  program  which 
was  to  establish  a  yardstick  which  would 
keep  Interest  rates  down.  Apparently  farm 
credit  officials  have  no  alternative  proposals 
and  feel  they  miist  get  on  the  escalator  with 
private  commercial  credit  Institutions. 

Farmers  Union  has  suggested  that  in  the 
event  interest  rates  on  government  programs 
rise  above  the  ceilings  that  the  Treasury  pick 
up  the  difference.  If  Interest  rates  in  the 
money  market  rose  to  6Vi  percent,  the  gov- 
ernment might  pay  the  difference  which 
would  amount  to  Vi  of  one  percent  Interest 
on  the  loan. 

Another  method  of  holding  Interest  rates 
down  might  be  a  government  guarantee  of 
loans.  The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
sponsors  a  program  \mder  which  the  com- 
mercial banks  make  loans  to  farmers  with 
FHA  guaranteeing  the  loan.  This  tends  to 
'keep  loans  down  to  a  reasonable  level  and 
gives  an  opportimlty  for  not-so-prosp«ro\u 
farmers  to  borrow  money. 

The  point  should  be  emphasized  that  If 
government-sponsored  institutions  Included 
in  the  farm  credit  program  are  to  rely  com- 
pletely on  Interest  rates  determined  by  big 
money  lenders  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
program  Is  destroyed.  There  Is  no  point  In 
carrying  on  such  a  farm  credit  program  If 
it  does  not  tend  to  hold  Interest  rates  down. 

Wright  Patman  says  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  could  lower  Interest  rates  to- 
morrow if  it  so  desired.  It  could  reduce  the 
amount  paid  on  certlflcates  of  deposits  (time 
deposits)  which  It  raised  to  KVj  percent  In  De- 
cember 1965.  This  action  of  the  Board  drained 
money  out  of  the  housing  Investment  mar- 
ket since  big  depositors  could  obtain  a  high- 
er Interest  rate  than  would  be  forthcoming 
from  an  investment  on  a  long-term  hotising 
mortgage. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  also  re- 
verse Its  policy  in  regard  to  support  of  gov- 
ernment bonds.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
announced  that  bonds  would  be  supported  at 
their  face  value  there  would  be  a  drastic 
decline  In  lnteree:t  rates  since  government 
bonds  are  not  selling  at  par  value  and  have 
not  been  for  some  time. 


The  action  of  the  Administration  In  rec- 
ommending removal  of  ceilings  Is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  a  pledge  made  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  In  its  platform  of  1964.  The 
Democrats  promised  an  end  to  tight  money 
and  contended  that  the  Democratic  i>arty  liad 
kept  interest  rates  down  to  home  owners. 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration.  In  Ua 
explanation  of  the  recommended  legislation 
points  out  that  the  propoeal  to  remove  tn- 
tereet  rate  celUngs  Is  in  conformity  with 
recommendations  made  In  1961  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Money  and  Credit  and  that  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that  there 
is  no  objectlonN{ottifi_aubmlBslon  of  the  BUI 
to  Congress  rron^^^||6)E]todpolnt  of  the  ad- 
ministration's pro^tamrV^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  place  in  the  Recoko 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to 
the  25th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
in  San  Francisco  on  February  23: 

TICHT   MONTT 

Whereas,  NR£CA  has  repeatedly  taken  a 
stand  against  high  interest  rates  and  a  tight 
money  policy,  and 

Whereas,  current  Federal  Reserve  Board 
p>ollcles  have  resulted  in  a  tightening  of 
credit  and  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates  at  all 
levels  of  the  economy,  and 

Whereas,  the  recent  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  looaen  money  have  been  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  but  have  had  only 
a  slight  effect  in  achieving  a  flow  of  money 
and  Interest  rates  necessary  for  a  growing  aod 
secure  economy,  and 

Whereas,  this  places  an  unnecessary  bur- 
den on  the  American  Consumer, 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  re- 
affirm our  long  established  position  and  join 
our  friends  In  urging  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  take  (xieltlve  action  now  to  bring 
about  lower  Interest  rates  and  an  expansion 
of  credit. 

I  also  place  in  the  Record  a  resolution 
entitled  "High  Interest  Rates"  adopted 
by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  East  River 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  Inc.,  at 
Madison.  S.  Dak.,  on  September  13, 1967: 

Despite  promises  to  the  contrary,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  President  Johnson  have 
allowed  interest  rates  to  continue  to  climb 
during  1967.  Today,  Interest  rates  are  nearlng 
the  record  levels  established  during  the  worst 
days  of  the  money  crisis  of  1966. 

Once  again,  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
high  interest  and  tight  money  policies  are 
falling  on  the  rural  dtlsena  and,  particularly, 
on  the  family  farmer.  Ilila  prolonged  period 
of  high  interest  rates  Is  virtually  halting  ef- 
forts to  redevelop  rural  areas.  It  Is  endanger- 
ing the  possibilities  for  additional  financing 
for  the  rural  electrification  program. 

Current  estimates  indicate  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  paying  more  than  $36  bil- 
lion in  excess  interest  charges  In  this  calen- 
dar year.  At  a  time  when  all  domestic  pro- 
grams— including  REA — are  suffering  from  a 
severe  shortage  of  funds,  the  United  States 
Trea8in7  Is  forced  to  pay  out  more  than  $14.2 
billion  m  Interest  each  year.  This  sum  Is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  outlay  for  national  defense 
and  Is  plcu:lng  a  severe  burden  on  the  entire 
Federal  Budget. 

In  traditional  fasblon,  these  high  Interest 
payments  are  transferring  the  basic  wealth  of 
the  nation  from  the  hands  of  the  farmers,  the 
laborers,  and  the  wage-earners,  to  the  more 
prosperous  sector.  High  Interest  rates  are  a 
tax  on  the  low  and  middle  Income  segments 
of  our  population.  The  bankers  and  others  at 
the  upper  income  levels  of  our  society  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money. 

Interest  rates  have  continued  at  extremely 
high  levels  since  December.  IMk.  Despite  ae- 
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vere  bardsblps  to  millions  of  Americans,  the 
Jobnaon  Administration  and  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Raserre  Board  have  failed 
to  act. 

We  deplore  this  inaction.  We  believe  that 
high  priority  should  be  placed  on  proposals 
to  bring  an  end  to  high  Interest  rat«s  and 
tight  money  and  permanent  reform  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

We  support  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man's  caU  for  a  more  equitable  allocation 
of  the  naUon's  credit  dispensed  by  commer- 
cial banlcs.  We  believe  that  all  segments  of 
the  population  should  have  access  to  bank 
credit.  Through  the  years,  the  rural  areas 
have  received  a  deplorably  small  percentage 
of  the  total  credit  provided  by  the  commer- 
cial banking  system,  a  fact  that  has  held 
back  progress  in  many  areas. 

We  believe  that  government  lending  pro- 
grams, such  as  REA,  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, and  others,  provide  a  substantial 
yardstick  in  keeping  down  interest  rates. 
In  this  period  of  high  interest  rates,  we 
strongly  urge  that  low  interest  Federal  credit 
programs  be  strengtliened  and  expanded 

We  support  HH.  11,  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentaUve  Wright  Patman.  This  legislation  Is 
designed  to  reform  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  to  make  it  more  responsive  to  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives. 
Such  reform  Is  necessary,  we  believe  if  the 
rural  people  of  this  nation  are  to  have  a 
voice  In  monetary  policy.  We  urge  action  on 
this  bill  In  the  90th  Congress. 

We  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  currently  Is  vrtthout  a  member 
representing  the  rural  and  agricultural  areas 
We  urge  President  Johnson  to  correct  this 
situation  when  the  next  vacancy  occurs  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  We  further  urge 
that  President  Johnson  make  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  broaden  the  representation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  Include  all  segments  of 
the  population  Including  farmers,  labor 
and  the  average  consumer.  We  object  stren- 
uously to  the  Board  being  the  exclusive  do- 
main of  bankers  and-or  banker-oriented 
economists. 

Also  indicative  of  the  deep  concern 
,  about  high  interest  rates  Is  a  resolution 
-.  adopted  by  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  Region  X  which  includes  the 
States  of  Texas,  Arizona,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. This  resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
regional  meeting  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Oc- 
tober 5,  1967: 

Tight  Monit  Poltct 

Whereas,  we  commend  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  of  Region  X  for  his  efforts 
to  reverse  the  tight  money  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment; and 

Whereas,  we  deplore  these  high  Interest 
rate  poUcles  as  an  unwarranted  burden  upon 
the  homeowners,  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers of  America  : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  factors  which  have  resulted  In  or  will 
result  In  artlflclally  high  Interest  rates:  and 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  serious  attention  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  Congressman 
Wright  Patman  In  favor  of  monetary  pol- 
icies which  will  be  in  the  best  pubUc  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  resolutions  and 
policy  statements  are  but  a  few  which 
have  been  adopted  in  recent  weeks  by 
concerned  rural  groups  throughout  this 
Nation.  Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  single  family  farmer  anywhere  who 
looks  with  favor  on  the  PTos^ct  of  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

TraditionaUy.  the  costs  of  high  in- 
terest rates  fall  first  on  the  farmer,  the 
small  businessman,  the  low  Income  and 
the  moderate  income  families.  It  is  this 


segment  of  the  population  that  suffers 
the  earliest  and  the  most  in  periods  of 
high  Interest  rates  and  tight  money.  It 
is  the  rich  who  benefit  the  most  from 
high  interest  rates. 

High  interest  rates  are  a  return  to  the 
old  and  totally  discredited  "trickle 
down"  theory.  The  "trickle  down"  meth- 
od does  not  work  and  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  not 
yet  gotten  that  message. 

We  learned  a  long  time  ago  in  the 
Southwest  that  you  could  not  fatten  the 
herd  by  feeding  only  the  bull. 

Money  circulates  to  the  benefit  of 
everyone  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
poor  and  moderate  income  families.  They 
spend  the  money  that  they  receive  and 
it  moves  upward  In  the  economy,  bene- 
fitting everyone,  including  the  rich.  In 
the  hands  of  the  low-income  family,  a 
dollar  travels  around  and  is  involved  in 
at  least  50  transactions  every  year;  and 
on  each  of  these  transactions  a  little  in- 
come tax  is  paid. 

But  high-interest  rates  reverse  this 
trend  and  return  us  to  the  trickle  down 
methods  which  hurt  everyone. 

The  farm  family,  of  course,  depends 
heavily  on  credit.  Farm  equipment- 
tractors,  combines,  milking  machines — 
are  expensive  Items  which  most  often 
must  be  purchased  on  credit.  The  farm- 
er, like  the  small  businessman,  cannot 
afford  to  be  without  credit  on  reasonable 
terms. 

Perhaps  it  is  easy  for  many  to  talk 
about  a  1-percent  increase  in  interest 
rates  as  a  minor  matter.  But  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  a  1 -percent  increase  in 
interest  rates  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween survival  and  bankruptcy  in  farm 
operations.  For  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
take  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  must  bor- 
row $20,000  to  maintain  his  operations. 
A  1 -percent  Increase  will  cost  this  farm- 
er $4,734  over  the  life  of  a  30-year  loan. 
This  Is  more  than  twice  the  disposable, 
per  capita  income  for  farmers  in  1966. 
In  other  words,  the  farmer  has  to  work 
almost  2  full  years  just  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional interest  cost  that  results  from  a  1- 
percent  rise  in  rates. 

Therefore,  my  colleagues,  we  must  re- 
member that  8-,  9-,  and  10-percent  in- 
terest rates  wlU  spell  disaster  for  thou- 
sands of  American  farmers.  It  is  easy  for 
us  to  say,  "let  the  farmer  pay  the  mar- 
ket Interest  rate."  but  if  this  rate  means 
bankruptcy  then  it  is  the  responslbUlty 
of  the  Congress  to  find  another  route. 

One  alternative,  of  course.  Is  to  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Reserve's  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee to  buy  paper  Issued  by  the  farm 
credit  system.  The  Federal  Reserve  al- 
lows the  commercial  banks  to  use  its  dis- 
count windows.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  farm  credit  system  banks  should  not 
be  aUowed  this  same  privilege,  particu- 
larly when  they  are  serving  a  broad  pub- 
lic purpose. 

Another  alternative  would  be  a  direct 
Federal  subsidy  to  cover  the  difference 
between  the  statutory  limit  of  6  percent 
and  the  actual  market  rate. 

These  are  some  of  the  alternatives  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  others.  Certainly 
there  is  an  alternative  to  pricing  the 
farm  credit  banks  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
average  family  farmer. 


November  28,  IQe? 


Of  course,  the  only  long-lasting  alter 
native  to  the  present  farm  credit  con 
ditlons  is  a  complete  reform  of  the  pwj 
eral  Reserve  System.  We  now  have  the 
highest  interest  rates  of  this  century 
some  are  the  highest  since  the  dvu 
War— and  aU  of  this  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  banker— first  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

Today,  every  program  of  our  Federal 
Government  is  being  choked  by  high  in- 
terest  rates.  We  have  already  budgeted 
$14.2  bUUon  for  Interest  on  the  national 
debt  just  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  TTiis 
figure  is  second  only  to  the  expenditures 
for  national  defense.  It  dwarfs  every- 
thing else  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  reaching  the 
stage  where  interest  payments  are  so 
large  that  they  endanger  the  financing 
of  other  needed  programs  such  as  edu- 
cation, poverty,  social  security,  veterans 
benefits,  and  the  farm  programs. 

Actually,  the  interest  charges  on  the 
debt  have  first  call  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's revenues.  These  interest  pay- 
ments must  come  right  off  the  top;  noth- 
ing has  higher  priority.  They  constitute 
a  first  lien.  Presiimably  national  defense 
would  have  second  call  on  the  available 
money  with  the  domestic  programs  com- 
ing in  last  with  a  "third  Uen"  on  avail- 
able fimds. 

So,  as  the  outlays  for  the  first  lien- 
Interest  charges — grow,  we  endanger  the 
other  areas  of  the  budget. 
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THE  13TH  ANNUAL  SESSION  OP  THE 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  returned  from  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  13th 
annual  session  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly, held  last  week  In  Brussels,  Bel- 
glum.  As  I  was  privileged  to  address  this 
conference.  I  took  the  occasion  to  urge 
again  our  NATO  allies  to  make  greater 
efforts  to  stop  free  world  trade  with  North 
Vietnam.  Because  of  the  deep  Interest 
evidenced  in  fioor  debate  on  this  subject, 
particularly  in  recent  weeks,  I  would  like 
to  make  my  remarks  available  to  my  col- 
leagues who  are  well  aware  of  my  long- 
standing concern  with  respect  to  this 
problem.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  remarks  made  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly  on  November 
23,  1967,  be  included  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcou). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
RmAHKfl    or    Repszskntativx    Cbakixs    B. 

CHAMBEBLAm,    U.S.    DnxOAXB,   Befou   thx 

NoHTH  Atlantic  Assxicblt,  13th  Anitoal 

SwaiON,  NovMtBEH  23.  1967,  Bbussels,  Bel- 

UXUM 

As  one  who  has  devotedly  believed  In  NATO 
and  stlU  believes  In  the  necessity  for  main- 


taining and  strengthening  OMx  Alliance.  I 
un  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  address 
tUK  Conference.  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
remarks,  however,  by  the  general  observation 
tbst  we  must  do  all  within  our  power.  In 
our  respective  countries,  to  counteract  the 
insidious  theory  that  is  frequently  expressed 
to  the  effect  that  NATO  has  done  Its  job. 
NATO  has  not  done  Its  Job  In  the  sense  of 
completing  It.  NATO  will  have  completed  Its 

job its    historic    mission — only    when    the 

threat  of  Communist  subversion,  expansion, 
and  aggression  ceases  to  exist. 

To  achieve  their  goals,  the  forces  of  Com- 
munism throughout  the  world  would  like 
nothing  better  than  to  Isolate,  fragment  and 
neutralize  the  desire  and  ability  of  NATO 
member  countries  to  help  the  cause  of  free- 
dom wherever  It  Is  threatened.  This,  to  me.  Is 
one  of  the  great  challenges  that  confronts 
NATO  today. 

Earlier  this  month,  In  the  course  of  bis 
lour  hour  long  report  on  "The  Fifty  Years  of 
the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution". 
Communist  Party  Secretary  Brezhnev  assert- 
ed, with  no  little  satisfaction  and  hope,  that 
"aggressive  military  blocs"  such  as  NATO 
are  "shaking  loose  and  are  clearly  showing 
cracks".  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  then 
that  the  Kremlin  today  Is  no  less  Interested 
in  the  demise  of  NATO  than  It  was  In  1949. 

The  success  of  NATO,  while  tangible  and 
real,  is  not,  of  course,  absolutely  assured. 
The  Soviets  have  shown  that  they  respect 
military  force.  They  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
that  the  goal  of  a  Communist  world,  by  what- 
ever means,  has  been  abandoned. 

The  peace  and  prosperity  that  Europe  has 
experienced  under  the  shield  of  NATO  stands 
in  sharp  contrast  to  events  elsewhere  In 
today's  world.  The  security  of  one  part  of 
the  world,  we  have  certainly  learned  In  this 
century.  Is  no  longer  unrelated  to  that  of 
another.  The  cause  of  true  freedom  and  peace 
cannot  be  defended  one  place  and  Ignored 
or  abandoned  at  another.  The  crimes  of 
totalitarianism,  no  matter  where  on  the 
globe  they  are  committed,  are  crimes  against 
the  great  political  and  cultural  heritage  that 
NATO  was  created  to  preserve  and  safeguard. 

It  Is  with  this  In  mind  that  I  wish  to  direct 
my  remarks  more  speclflcally  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  For  the  past 
two  or  three  years  In  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  be  a  delegate  to  this  Conference, 
I  have  expressed  my  deep  and  continuing 
concern  over  the  need  for  greater  assistance 
In  the  matter  of  trade  with  North  Vietnam, 
especially  the  traffic  carried  on  by  vessels 
flying  Free  World  flags. 

In  1964  there  were  a  total  of  401  such  ship  , 
arrivals  In  North  Vietnamese  ports,  of  which 
283  flew  the  flags  of  NATO  countries.  During 
1965.  the  total  number  of  Free  World  ship 
arrivals  was  266,  of  which  201  were  registered 
under  the  maritime  laws  of  NATO  countries. 
Last  year.  In  1966,  the  level  of  this  traffic 
dropped  to  74  arrivals,  68  of  which  flew  NATO 
flags.  The  good  efforts  and  cooperative  action 
to  reduce  and  eliminate  this  trade  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  countries  represented  here  today 
have  been  indeed  appreciated  and  are  most 
encouraging.  Nonetheless,  It  Is  obvious  that 
trade  In  this  volume  must  be  of  substantial 
aid  to  the  war  economy  of  the  Hanoi  Regime. 

To  Indicate  the  Importance  of  the  goods 
that  Free  World  flag  ships  have  carried  to 
North  Vietnam  this  year  I  would  point  out 
that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has 
informed  me  that  In  most  months  of  1967 
these  cargoes  have  Included  strategic  goods. 
The  63  Free  World  vessels  that  have  delivered 
cargoes  to  North  Vietnam  so  far  this  year 
represent  a  cargo  capacity  of  more  than 
427,000  deadweight  tons.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  every  NATO  ship  that  puts 
cargo  on  the  docks  of  North  Vietnam  la  help- 
ing the  enemies  of  freedom. 

It  is  estimated  that  last  year  at  least  as 
much  as  10%  of  the  Imports  of  North  Viet- 


nam originated  from  Free  World  sources. 
What  Is  more,  I  am  told,  some  Free  World 
flag  ships  also  carry  considerable  quantities 
of  Communist  goods,  consequently,  these 
vessels  provide  the  transportation  for  an 
even  greater  percentage  of  North  Vietnam's 
total  imftorta. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  the  United  States 
Congress  has  expressed  Itself  with  respect  to 
this  trade  on  several  different  occasions  this 
year,  in  previous  years,  I,  myself,  have  spon- 
sored and  supported  amendments  to  our 
foreign  aid  legislation  as  one  means  to  help 
stop  this  aid  to  our  enemies.  Just  a  few  days 
ago,  in  fact,  during  consideration  of  the 
1968  foreign  aid  authorization  legislation  this 
question  was  discussed  quite  fully  In  our 
House  of  Representatives  and,  frankly,  my 
friends,  many  of  my  countrymen  feel  strongly 
about  this  Issue. 

We  have  helped  our  friends  with  our  re- 
sources. We  have  been  at  your  side  In  the 
past.  We  are  at  our  side  today  .  .  .  and  In 
addition,  with  substantial  forces,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  resist  Communist  terror  and 
aggression  in  Vietnam.  Many  citizens  of 
my  country  share  my  hurt  when  we  learn 
that  shipload  after  shipload  continues  to  go 
to  North  Vietnam  In  the  bottoms  of  ships 
flying  Free  World  and  NATO  flags. 

After  studying  this  situation  for  several 
years.  I  am  aware  that  the  maritime  laws  of 
some  nations  are  such  that  It  may  well  be 
difficult  to  control  the  use  of  vessels  that 
may  be  chartered  by  Communist  Interests. 
Unfortunately,  this  does  not,  however,  take 
the  sting  out  of  the  situation.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  Free  World  assets  are  being  used 
to  bolster  a  policy  of  Communist  aggression 
and  subversion.  In  all  frankness,  if  this  Im- 
moral trade  with  our  enemy  Is  protected  and 
sustained  by  the  existing  laws,  then  perhaps 
the  time  has  come  to  consider  whether  or 
not  those  laws  should  be  reviewed  and  re- 
vised. 

So,  as  we  meet  today  in  our  common  bond 
In  defense  of  freedom,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
most  respectfully  to  my  fellow  Parliamen- 
tarians that  when  you  return  home  and 
have  occasion  In  the  course  of  your  legisla- 
tive activities  to  review  the  maritime  laws 
and  trade  policies  of  your  respective  nations, 
that  you  have  this  situation  In  mind,  and,  I 
would  further  like  to  express  my  hoi>e  that 
you  win  give  this  problem  your  sympathetic 
consideration  and  do  whatever  you  can  to 
help  strengthen  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
possibility  of  this  unfortunate  result. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  again  that  It  Is 
time  we  realistically  face  the  fact  that  the 
defense  of  freedom  Is  noi;  stnitegioally  divis- 
ible, but,  rather,  is  the  mutual  problem  of 
aU  of  those  who  believe  In  freedom.  In  this 
shrinking  world  It  la  clear  that  the  strategy 
of  Communism  to  destroy  freedom  as  we 
know  It  Is  world  wide.  What  happens  to  those 
who  believe  In  freedom  In  the  Atlantic  world 
can  no  longer  be  separated  from  what  hap- 
pens to  freedom  In  the  Pacific  world.  Ever 
since  the  formation  of  this  Alliance,  the 
United  States  has  made  a  sincere  effort  to 
live  up  to  Its  obligations  to  NATO  In  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  In  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean .  .  .  and  the  United  States  today  Is 
making  a  most  sincere  effort  to  live  up  to  its 
obligations  In  the  defense  of  freedom  In 
Southeast  Asia.  We  cannot  evade  the  hard, 
cold  fact  that  In  our  changing  world,  NATO's 
outer  ramparts  reach  far  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  our  several  nations.  Since  the 
United  States  has  put  Its  hand  to  the  sword 
to  resist  Communist  aggression  In  Southeast 
Asia,  I  sincerely  believe  that  realism,  strategic 
necessity,  and  basic  morality  require  that 
the  member  nations  of  this  Alliance  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  eliminate  com- 
pletely all  trade  with  North  Vietnam.  Tour 
sympathetic  understanding  and  cooperation 
are  earnestly  solicited  to  achieve  this  end. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION 
QRANT  AWARDED  TO  Sl^HEN 
SMALE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  eid;end 

my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
nearly  a  year  of  stalling,  the  National 
Science  Foimdation  has  awarded  an  $87,- 
500  grant  to  Stephen  Smale  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Smale  is  the  college  instructor  who 
used  Federal  funds  to  visit  Moscow  and 
call  a  press  conference  to  denounce  his 
native  land. 

Smale  is  the  person  who  led  leftist 
attack  on  troop  trains  In  California. 

Smale  Is  the  one  who  belonged  to  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee — the  same 
pro-Castro  group  which  claimed  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  the  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy,  as  a  member. 

Smale  is  the  person  quoted  In  Cali- 
fornia as  hoping  for  a  Vietcong  victory  as 
an  important  step  in  revolutionary  suc- 
cess in  America. 

Smale  is  the  close  associate  of  the 
notorious  Jerry  Rubin  who  was  a  key 
figure  in  the  recent  siege  on  the  Penta- 
gon which  has  been  established  as  a 
Communist-organized  and  Communist- 
led  assault. 

Despite  all  of  these  actions  and  asso- 
ciations the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  designated  Smale,  a  math  in- 
structor, as  the  recipient  of  $87,500. 

So  now  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Incomes  are  depleted  each 
year  by  a  nearly  $70  billion  defense 
budget  to  Insure  the  security  of  the  Na- 
tion, vrtll  be  further  tapped  to  Insure  the 
comfortable  Federally  financed  security 
of  a  professor  whose  actions  and  state- 
ments refiect  anything  but  sympathy  and 
support  for  the  UJS.  Qovemment  and 
its  people. 

Smale's  new  grant  follows  on  the  heels 
of  an  exhausted  grsuit  of  $91,500  which 
enabled  the  California  professor  to  spend 
a  summer  junketing  about  Europe,  cli- 
maxed by  his  anti-American  tirade  in 
Moscow. 

Since  last  spring,  whoi  I  annoimced 
the  National  Science  Foimdation  was 
getting  set  to  underwrite  wlUi  taxpayer 
funds  another  huge  grant  for  Smale,  the 
NSF  has  been  stalling. 

At  one  point  they  Indicated  Smale 
would  get  no  money,  and  found  that  he 
had  mishandled  his  former  grant  on  a 
number  of  coimts. 

But,  at  this  first  slight  stiffening  of 
the  backbone,  the  full  fury  of  the  aca- 
demic community  fell  in  one  swoop  upon 
the  NSF. 

Many  professors,  most  of  them,  of 
course,  drawing  Federal  funds  from  the 
taxpayers  on  grants  similar  to  Smale, 
threatened  to  refuse  any  more  Federal 
financing. 

Instead  of  saying  "OK,  if  that  is  the 
way  you  want  It,  we  are  not  going  to 
finance  anyone  who  uses  taxpayer  fimds 
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to  ran  down  this  Nation  or  support  any- 
one who  does  so,"  the  NSP  caved  in  like 
an  accordlan  and  scaled  down  its  original 
plans  to  set  Smale  up  with  a  $250,000 
fortune,  and  came  up  with  the  face- 
saving  $87,500  award  on  November  20 
1967. 

So,  now  Smale  can  continue  his  politi- 
cal work  at  Berkeley  which  consists  of 
organizing  demonstrations  against  this 
country. 

But,  lest  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation believe  it  has  won  the  undying 
gratitude  of  the  academic  community 
for  succumbing  to  a  radical  leftist  who 
incidentally  teaches,  my  mall  on  Smale 
throughout  the  year  Indicates  that  the 
vast  majority  of  college  instractors  do 
not  support  federally  financed  grants  for 
the  likes  of  Smale,  and  Indicated  their 
objections  to  me. 

And,  despite  the  NSKs  apparent  col- 
lapse on  the  control  of  Its  own  funds,  we 
Intend  to  continue  our  efforts  to  cut  off 
funds  for  Smale  and  others  like  htai  by 
working  through  the  administration,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
the  House  Space  Committee. 

And,  if  we  are  unsuccessful  this  year 
perhaps  the  political  climate  and  make- 
up of  the  administration  and  Congress 
next  year  will  be  more  conducive  to  re- 
moving Smale  from  the  backs  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 


AID'S  $4  MILLION  "JUNK"  DEAL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  abso- 
lutely no  justlflcatlon  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  any  other  agency  of 
Government  to  throw  the  "cloak  of 
secrecy."  over  the  dealings  by  which 
Napco  Industries,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn., 
dumped  obsolete  and  junk  gearmaklng 
machinery  on  certain  interests  In  India 
Nearly  $4  million  is  involved. 

According  to  Richard  Harwood.  a 
Washington  Post  staff  writer,  in  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  that  newspaper  on 
November  25, 1967: 

Records  of  the  Napco  "deal,"  it  was  dis- 
covered, were  no  longer  available  for  In- 
spection by  either  Congress  or  tbe  public. 

In  India,  AID  officials  became  "very  aenal- 
tlve"  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  and 
the  Justice  Department,  as  well  as  the 

Agency  for  International  Development 

AID — has  an  obligation  to  immediately 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  shoddy  deal 
which  reeks  of  incompetence,  or  fraud, 
or  both. 

If  AID  is  unable  to  recover  the  tax- 
payers' money  it  is  guilty  of  very  bad 
management,  or  worse. 

Despite  the  fact  that  AID  and  others 
involved  have  tried  to  clamp  a  secrecy 
Ud  on  this  Napco  mess,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  points  that  are  abundantly  clear 
at  this  state: 

First.  There  was  gross  Incompetence 
on  the  part  of  officials  In  AID.  or  this 


Napco  deal  would  never  have  been  ap- 
proved in  the  first  place. 

Second.  After  It  was  approved,  there 
was  negUgence  in  the  entire  inspection 
operation,  or  this  Napco  deal  would  have 
been  cancelled  before  the  second  loan  for 
$840,000,  and  the  third  loan  for  $840,000 
were  approved. 

Third.  The  Napco  firm  had  the  help  of 
Mr.  Max  E^ampelman,  a  well-connected 
Washington  operator,  and  also  some  con- 
sistent prodding  from  at  least  one  im- 
portant political  figure— Vice  President 
Hubert  H.  Httmphrey. 

Fourth.  The  difficulty  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  crimes  involving  foreign  aid 
frauds  should  be  understood  by  the  AID 
agency  officials,  and  there  should  have 
been  extraordinary  care  In  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

It  is  possible  that  the  death  of  one  po- 
tential defendant  and  a  key  witness  may 
make  it  impossible  to  initiate  a  success- 
ful criminal  prosecution  in  connection 
with  this  fraud.  The  situation  has  been 
made  more  complicated  since  citizens  of 
India  are  involved.  They  naturally  would 
not  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.S.  courts. 

However,  if  this  fraud  goes  unpunished, 
it  is  only  because  of  the  gross  negligence 
of  AID.  If  the  Justice  Department  can- 
not take  a  civil  action  to  obtain  a  refund 
of  the  $3.9  million,  it  will  be  because  of  its 
own  lack  of  prosecution  drive,  and  the 
gross  negligence  of  AID.  If  there  was  such 
gross  negligence  on  this  case,  the  public 
is  entitled  to  all  of  the  facts,  so  there 
will  at  least  be  a  public  exposure  of  the 
details  of  how  $3.9  million  in  Govern- 
ment fimds  were  wasted. 

The  article  In  the  Washington  Post  fol- 
lows, as  well  as  an  article  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  of  November  26.  1967.  on 
this  subject: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  15, 

1987] 
AID'S    $4    Million    "Junk"    Deal:    United 

States  Probes  Sale  or  Sroddt  Machineut 

TO  India 

(By  Richard  Harwood) 

H.  R.  Gross,  the  grumpy  congressional 
moralist  from  Waterloo.  Iowa,  arose  in  the 
House  last  month  to  complain  angrily  of  a 
"deal"  that  "reeks  of  Incompetence  or  fraud, 
or  both." 

The  "handout  artists"  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.  Gross  declared, 
had  been  "hoodwinked"  out  of  nearly  t4  mil- 
lion by  an  obscure  little  company,  Napco  In- 
dustries of  Minneapolis. 

As  often  happens  with  Gross  crusades,  the 
House  was  not  moved  to  poeltive  action. 
There  were,  however,  certain  rlppllngs  within 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

Records  of  the  Napco  "deal,"  It  was  dis- 
covered, were  no  longer  available  for  Inspec- 
tion by  either  Congress  or  the  public.  In 
India.  AID  officials  became  "very  sensitive" 
on  the  subject,  a  correspondent  for  The 
Washington  Post  reported. 

In  Washington,  all  inquiries  were  referred 
to  the  Justice  Department  where.  It  was 
learned,  an  "Investigation"  of  Napco  is  under 
way.  What  kind  of  an  Investigation?  Justice 
wouldn't  say.  But  in  Minneapolis.  Napco's 
president,  Gary  Rappaport.  said  It  was  all 
"routine." 

His  father.  Max,  started  the  business  as  an 
auto  Junkyard  In  1918  and  over  the  next  40 
years  built  a  small  Industrial  empire  that,  at 
various  times.  Included  breweries,  parts  fac- 
tories and  an  assembly  plant.  The  company's 
market  was  the  world. 
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With  business  success  came  political  in 
volvement  for  Max  Rappaport. 

Max  Rappaport  was  well  known  in  Mlniw 
apolls  as  a  self-made  man.  " 

One  of  his  lawyers  recalls  that  he  wai  . 
registered  Republican,  but  he  raised  mon«7 
for  Democrats,  too,  and  became  a  friend  of 
Minnesota's   distinguished   sons,   Hubert  B 
Humphrey  and  Orvllle  L.  Freeman.  As  Gov 
emor  of  Minnesota  in  the  19508,  Freeman  oc." 
caslonally  invited  Rappaport  to  sit  with  him 
at  college  football  games.  He  contributed  to 
Humphrey's  unsuccessful  presidential  cam 
palgn  in  1960  and  may  have  once  entertained 
Dwlght  Elsenhower  at  his  home,  although  rec 
ollectlons  of  that  visit  are  unclear. 

He  was.  In  any  event,  sufficiently  estab- 
Ushed  In  the  political  community  that  on  the 
occasion  of  his  death  in  1965.  Vice  President 
Humphrey  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  that 
was  quoted  In  Napco's  annual  report  for  that 
year:  "We  have  lost  a  very  good  friend  and 
the  community  has  lost  a  fine  civic  leader." 
Himaphrey  had  at  least  one  other  connec- 
tion with  the  family  and  with  Napco.  Some- 
time In  the  late  19608  or  early  19608— the  date 
or  dates  are  unknown  outside  the  Govern. 
ment — he  rendered  what  his  office  says  was  a 
routine  "constituent  service"  to  the  com- 
pany m  Its  dealings  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  for  loans  that  ultl- 
mately  totaled  nearly  (4  million. 

Other  prominent  pubUc  figures  were  then 
involved  or  have  since  become  Involved  In 
that  transactlon^-Sen.  Walter  F.  Mondale 
(D-Mlnn.);  WUUam  8.  Gaud,  who  U  now  in 
charge  of  AID;  Herbert  J.  Waters  of  AID,  a 
former  administrative  assistant  to  Hum- 
phrey, who,  according  to  Gross,  helped  proc- 
ess the  loans:  Max  M.  KampeUnaa.  the 
Washington  lawyer  who  served  for  six  yean 
as  Humphrey's  legislative  counsel  In  the  Sen- 
ate and  who  is  now  Involved  In  politics,  tele- 
vision, business  (he  Is  a  Napco  director  and 
atockholder) ,  finance  and  scholarship. 
LAWBTrrr  considkixd 
A  more  recent  involvement  la  that  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Edwin  WeUl  Jr., 
whose  father  Is  the  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  in  New  York  and  a  close 
friend  of  the  President.  Weisl  has  been  pon- 
dering for  many  weeks  the  wisdom  of  a  law- 
8\ilt  against  Napco  to  recover  public  fundi 
that  were  spent,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice has  said,  to  purchase  Napco  machinery 
that  was  "UtUe  more  than  Junk." 

The  genesis  of  the  Napco  loans  and  the 
political  assistance  the  company  may  have 
received  are  difficult  to  establish.  Adminis- 
trator Gaud,  who  approved  the  original  lowi, 
and  Assistant  Attorney  General  Welsl  have 
Impounded  (and  refuse  to  release)  the 
pertinent  records  In  the  case.  Including  the 
report  of  an  Investigator  who  has  stated  that 
"someone  should  answer  for  this  useless  and 
flagrant  waste  of  money." 

Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.)  has 
said  that  Napco's  dealings  with  AID  were 
"handled  largely  through  the  other  Senator's 
office."  The  "other  Senator"  at  that  time  was 
Humphrey,  whose  staff  reports : 

"Our  senatorial  office  referred  all  Inqulrlee 
from  Minnesota  business  constituents  to  the 
appropriate  agencies  without  discussing  the 
merits.  We  simply  asked  In  each  case  that  the 
Inquiry  be  Judged  on  Its  saerlts  and  that  a 
decision  be  made,  one  way  or  the  other,  as 
quickly  as  possible." 

APP«OACH13)     BT     riBM 

Mondale.  who  became  Senator  when 
Humphrey  was  elected  Vice  President,  was 
approached  by  Napco  after  the  AID' loans 
had  been  nutde.  "I  had  some  conversations 
with  Kampelman  about  It,"  Mondale  said, 
"after  the  project  got  Into  trouble.  The  for- 
eign aid  people  were  unhappy  about  it.  and 
Kampelman  came  to  me  as  a  representative 
of  a  constituent.  I  merely  asked  the  AID 
.  .  .  people  to  talk  to  them  and  give  them 
a  hearing. 


t^ovemher  28,  1967 
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Intercessions  of  this  sort  are  as  much  a 
part  of  tbe  American  Senator's  life  as  salut- 
ing the  flag  and  smiling  at  babies.  They 
retlect  his  "errand  boy"  role  as  a  middleman 
between  constituents  and  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

It  Is  a  role  that  rarely  attracts  public  at- 
tention except  when  something  goes  wrong, 
as  in  the  case  of  AID'S  $4  million  Investment 
m  Napco. 

Tbst  story  seems  to  have  begun  in  1959 
or  tbereabouta.  Napco's  gear  factory  in  De- 
troit was  running  out  of  Government  con- 
tracts and  was  having  no  luck  In  finding  new 
customers.  Its  equipment  was  old  and  non- 
competitive in  the  American  market. 

PLAMT    COTTU) 


■We  concluded."  Rappaport  later  told  his 
stockholders,  ".  .  .  (that)  If  we  could  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  to  move  our  De- 
troit facility  to  a  foreign  country  .  .  .  with 
the  lower  labor  costs  and  less  competitive 
mirkets,  such  a  plant  could  prosper." 

The  country  he  picked  was  India,  where  a 
group  of  businessmen  were  willing  to  buy 
Napco's  old  machinery,  provided  AID  would 
put  up  the  cash.  They  formed  a  corpora- 
tion—Napco  Bevel  Gear  of  India,  Ltd. — and 
set  about  convincing  l>oth  the  Indian  and 
US.  governments  that  the  project  was  feasi- 
ble. It  took  three  years  to  work  out  tbe  de- 
tails; the  loan  agreement  between  AID  and 
Napco  of  India  was  signed  by  Kampelman 
on  July  27. 1962. 

Under  the  agreement,  AID  loaned  the 
Indian  company  (2.3  mUllon.  The  Indians 
turned  the  money  over  to  Rappaport  In 
Minneapolis  to  pay  for  the  machinery  In  tbe 
Detroit  plant.  They  also  gave  Rappaport's 
company  stock  In  Napco  of  India  which  was 
then  valued,  the  GAG  later  found,  at  $1 
million  "to  cover  the  remainder  of  the  sale 
price  of  the  equipment  and  for  technical 
supervision  and  other  costs  relative  to  moving 
the  equipment  to  India." 

For  AID,  It  was  a  unique  loan.  It  had  never 
before  financed  the  purchase  of  used  ma- 
chinery from  an  American  firm,  according 
to  a  Napco  official. 

ASSITKED    BT    PROMOTERS 

Its  risks  were  minimized,  however,  when 
the  Indian  State  of  Punjab  agreed  to  guar- 
antee the  entire  amount  of  the  loan — $2.3 
million.  AID  was  also  assured  by  the  pro- 
moters  of  the  project  that  the  Tn«n>«  plant 
would  be  In  btislness  within  18  monthi. 

That  deadline  was  never  met.  AID  reoonla, 
the  GAO  has  reported,  "show  that  the  proj- 
ect was  hardly  latinched  before  It  ran  Into 
difficulties." 

The  GAO.  In  fact,  understated  the  prob- 
lem. Napco  officials  recall  that  the  dlAcuItlM 
began  before  the  project  was  ever  launched 
and  before  the  loan  agreement  was  ever 
signed.  The  two  principal  Indian  partnen. 
they  reported,  had  a  fatal  falling  out  In  1001. 
Kampelman  fiew  out  to  India  that  year  to 
try  to  repair  the  breach,  but  he  failed.  One 
of  the  embittered  partners  withdrew  trom 
the  venture  and,  according  to  a  Napco  offi- 
cial, vowed  to  wreck  the  enterprise  through 
political  harassment. 

Nonetheless,  Rappaport  and  his  associates 
continued  to  push  the  deal  and  the  shipment 
of  machinery  from  the  Detroit  plant  began 
after  the  AID  money  came  throu^. 

LITTLE  MORE  THAN  JXTlfK 

What  eventually  arrived  at  the  plant  alt* 
at  Faradlbad,  India.  20  miles  south  of  New 
Delhi,  was  an  assortment  of  shoddy  macblnea. 
"The  equipment,"  GAO  said  In  a  recent  re- 
port, "...  had  not  been  reconditioned  .  .  . 
much  of  It  could  not  be  reconditioned  and 
was  Uttie  more  than  junk." 

GAO  quoted  a  tool  engineer  for  Napco  of 
India  who  estimated  that  tl  million  worth 
of  tools  was  obsolete  or  worn  out  and  that 
many  others  were  of  no  use  since  they  per- 
tained to  "Job  appUcationa  the  company 
never  will  undertake." 


A  private  consulting  engineer.  Harry  H. 
Whlttingham.  hired  by  AID  after  the  proj- 
ect had  failed,  found  that  Napco  in  Detroit 
had  failed  to  recondition  properly  any  of  the 
tools  shipped  to  India;  that  only  10  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  machines  would  ever  service 
the  Indian  plant,  and  that  the  appraisal  of 
the  machinery's  worth  was  "a  fantastic  over- 
statement of  value." 

By  the  time  AID  got  the  Whlttingham  and 
GAO  reports.  Its  Investment  In  the  gear 
plant  at  Faradlbad  had  mushroomed  from 
(2  3  to  (3.9  million. 

MORE     MONET     ADVANCED 

It  advanced  an  extra  $840,000  for  the  plant 
In  July,  1963,  and  stlU  another  $840,000  In 
August,  1964. 

With  Its  Investment,  AID  had  enabled  Rap- 
paport to  dispose  of  a  questionable  asset  and 
repair  the  declining  fortunes  of  Napco  In 
Minneapolis.  Prior  to  the  AID  loan,  he  told 
his  stockholders  In  1965,  "our  gear  manu- 
facturing division  became  Increasingly 
troublesome  creating  losses  that  at  times 
more  than  consiuned  the  profits  of  the 
healthy  divisions." 

The  AID  loan  also  produced  temporary 
benefits  for  the  Indian  sponsors  of  the  proj- 
ect. They  set  up  dummy  firms  that  over- 
charged the  plant,  according  to  the  Whltting- 
ham report,  built  a  guest  house  with  serv- 
ants for  their  rent-free  use,  and  padded  the 
payroll  with  friends  and  relatives.  These 
fringe  benefits,  plus  the  salaries  drawn  by  the 
local  directors,  covered  their  own  Investment 
five  times  over,  Whlttingham  found. 

Today,  the  plant  Is  Idle.  The  State  of 
Punjab  win  apparently  lose  $2.3  million.  If 
AID  demands  payment  of  the  loan  guaran- 
tee. AID — meaning  the  American  taxpayer — 
apparently  will  lose  (1.6  million  from  the  un- 
secured loans  of  1963  and  1964. 

Whether  the  plant  will  ever  reopen  Is  not 
known.  Whether  Napco  In  Minneapolis  will 
be  sued  by  the  Federal  Government  is  also 
unlcnown.  Whether  AID  could  have  avoided 
Its  present  difficulties  Is  still  another  un- 
known. 

REPORT   IMPOUNDED 

The  Whlttingham  report,  which  goes  Into 
some  of  these  questions,  has  been  Impounded 
by  AID  and  the  Justice  Department,  along 
with  all  other  documents  In  the  case.  The 
official  explanation  from  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Welsl  and  from  Administrator  Gaud 
is  that  disclosure  of  the  documents  would 
be  Inappropriate  so  long  as  legal  action 
against  Napco  is  under  consideration. 

Meanwhile,  rumors  and  gossip — both  wlth- 
in  and  outside  the  government — that  "po- 
litical Influence"  was  a  factor  In  the  Napco 
loans.  Kampelman  vigorously  denies  those 
reports.  Humphrey's  office  likewise  rejects 
suggestions  that  anything  more  than  "rou- 
tine" assistance  vras  given  to  Napco.  Welsl 
Implies  that  even  his  files  are  rather  barren. 
"If  you  turn  up  anything,"  he  said  the  other 
day,  "let  me  know." 

[From    the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune, 

Nov.  26,  1B67] 

Unfted  States  Drops  Prosscution  nf  Napoo 

Case 

(By  Clark  MoUenhoS) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  decided  against  criminal  proeecu- 
tlon  In  a  (3.9  million  foreign  aid  case  in- 
volving Napco  Industries,  Hopkins,  Minn., 
because  one  ptotential  defendant  is  dead,  and 
other  potential  defendants  are  outside  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  U.8.  courts. 

It  was  learned  Saturday  that  U.8.  Atty. 
Patrick  Foley  made  the  initial  decision  de- 
clining prosecution  and  spelled  out  his  rea- 
sons In  a  10-page  letter  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Justice  Department  officials  In  Washington 
have  concurred  In  Fcdey's  decision. 

In  addition  to  the  death  of  Max  Rappa- 
port, former  president  of  Napco  Industrtee, 


several  citlEens  of  India  are  outside  tiie  Juris- 
diction of  O.S.  courts,  Foley  said.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  Ralph  O.  Lundgren  of  Wash- 
ington also  Is  deoeaaed.  Lundgren  was  a  key 
Inspector  of  the  equipment  sold  by  Napco  to 
Napco  of  India. 

Foley  said  there  Is  no  certainty  that  It 
would  be  possible  to  develop  a  criminal  fraud 
case  even  If  all  of  the  key  figures  were  alive 
because  of  the  international  aspects  of  the 
Napco  transactions. 

Foley  said  there  Is  evidence  Indicating 
misrepresentations  In  connection  with  the 
sale  of  Napco's  money-losing  Bevel  Gear  Di- 
vision to  the  Indian  firm,  but  there  also  Is 
evidence  showing  that  some  of  the  Indian 
partners  were  engaged  In  the  theft  or  em- 
bezzlement of  property  that  arrived  m  India. 

In  such  Instances,  the  U.S.  attorney  said 
It  Is  difficult  to  determine  what  equipment 
was  missing  when  shipped  and  what  equip- 
ment was  stolen  after  it  arrived. 

Foley's  letter  to  the  Justice  Department 
was  critical  of  the  entire  transaction,  and 
concluded  that  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  had  no  business  approv- 
ing a  transaction  in  which  there  were  so  few 
safeguards   for   the   taxpayers'  money. 

Foley  said  the  contract  between  AID  and 
Napco  had  inadequate  provisions  covering 
guarantee  of  tbe  condition  of  the  equipment 
to  be  delivered  by  Napco  Industries  to  India. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  Incomplete  list 
of  equipment  to  be  delivered  that  left  room 
for  differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  Nap- 
co was  delivering,  Foley  said. 

On  top  of  this,  Foley  said,  inspections  by 
Lundgren  were  "totally  Inadequate." 

Foley  said  the  Napco  transaction  was  one 
the  government  should  have  avoided,  and 
that  if  it  had  deemed  the  loans  as  vital  to 
VS.  interests  it  should  have  taken  greater 
care  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  interests. 

Foley  completed  his  study  of  the  Napco 
case  In  August,  before  It  became  the  focal 
point  In  a  dispute  over  President  Johnson's 
effort  to  name  Max  Kampelman,  a  former 
Minneapolis  lawyer,  as  chalnnan  of  the 
Washington  City  Council. 

Bep.  H.  R.  Gross.  R-Iowa.  and  Sen.  Carl 
Curtis,  R-Neb.,  called  the  Napco  transac- 
tion "a  fraud"  and  pointed  out  that  Kampel- 
man was  lawyer  for  Napco  Industries  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  a  director  of  Nc^ko  Bevel 
Gears  of  India,  and  also  had  signed  the  orig- 
inal foreign  AID  loan  agreement. 

Groes  pointed  out  that  was  a  political  rea- 
son for  tbe  poor  Judgment  used  by  AID  of- 
ficials in  approving  the  transaction  with 
Napco.  He  iiad  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Rappaport  had  been  a  long-time  friend 
and  a  financial  supporter  of  Humphrey. 

Gross  charged  that  there  was  a  political 
connection  between  the  poor  Judgment  used 
by  AID  officials  in  approving  the  transaction 
with  Napco.  He  had  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Rappaport  had  been  a  long-time 
friend  and  a  financial  supporter  for  Hum- 
phrey. 

Humphrey  has  declined  any  comment  on 
the  role  his  office  played  In  connection  with 
the  approval  of  the  loems. 

It  was  learned  that  there  were  objections 
to  the  loeins  to  Napco  within  the  AID  agency, 
but  AID  officials  would  not  make  the  records 
available. 


MEDICAL  EXPENSE  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  ^lealcer. 
I  ask  unanimous  cooaent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, until  this  year^  taxpayers  over  age  65 
were  permitted  an  income  tax  deduction 
in  the  full  amount  of  medical  expenses 
not  otherwise  compensated  for.  With  the 
advent  of  medicare,  it  was  felt  that  this 
allowance  would  no  longer  be  needed,  but 
events  have  demonstrated  that  there  re- 
mains a  gap  which  must  be  bridged. 

Last  Wednesday,  the  Senate  amended 
HH.  12080  so  as  to  include  what  in  effect 
Is  the  old  rule  of  medical  expense  deduct- 
ibility for  those  over  65.  In  a  study  re- 
cently conducted  at  my  request,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  estimated  that  such  a 
provision  would  cost  $192  million  in  1967 
in  lost  revenues. 

Realizing  the  need  to  help  certain  of 
our  senior  citizens,  I  have  contemplated 
for  some  time  introducing  a  bill  similar 
to  the  Senate  amendment.  I  also  realized 
the  necessity  of  having  my  pro[x>sal  con- 
sidered as  part  of  a  general  social  secu- 
rity measure.  It  was  impossible  to  sug- 
gest my  proposal  during  House  debate  of 
HJR.  12080  because  of  the  closed  rule. 
But  because  of  the  Senate  action,  it  is 
now  timely  to  introduce  my  bill  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  will  be  given 
serious  consideration  by  our  colleagues, 
particularly  by  the  conferees  on  HJR. 
12080. 

My  bill  will  allow  all  taxpayers  over 
age  65 — or  those  with  dependent  parents 
over  65 — to  exclude  when  computing 
medical  expense  deductions  the  first 
$7,000  adjusted  gross  income  on  a  joint 
return  or  $4,000  on  a  separate  return. 
The  current  percentage  limits  are  re- 
tained for  all  other  taxpayers. 

According  to  the  same  LRS  study,  this 
bill  would  save  $165  million  from  the 
Senate  version,  yet  would  fill  the  real 
need  of  giving  assistance  to  senior  citi- 
zens with  low  incomes.  It  is  estimated 
that  2.5  million  taxpayers  would  benefit 
from  my  bill,  at  a  cost  of  $27  minion 
Much  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  excessive  cost  of  the  Senate  version 
of  H.R.  12080.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the 
House  to  provide  a  necessary  service  to 
senior  citizens  in  need,  at  a  saving  of 
$165  million. 


TAFT    CHALLENGES    JUSTICE    DE- 
PARTMENT ON  STATISTICS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  by  Representative 
Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  entitled  "Taft  Chal- 
lenges Justice  Department  on  Statistics," 
and  a  release  of  September  13,  1967,  by 
the  Republican  task  force  on  crime  on 
the  same  subject. 

I  also  Include  a  release  of  September  12 
entitled,  "Articles  Dramatize  Need  for 
Wiretap  Law:  Representative  Poff,"  and 
one  of  August  28  on  "Rules  Ham  String- 
ng  Agents,  Says  Crime  Task  Force" 
rhich  is  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 


the   House   Republican   task    force   on 
crime. 
The  material  follows: 

Tajt   Challenges   Justice   Department   on 
Statistics 

Washington,  D.C.— Representative  Robert 
Tart.  Jr.  (R.-Ohlo)  Wednesday  cliailenged 
the  Justice  Department  on  its  'statistical 
Justification"  of  the  "War  on  Organized 
Crime."  In  response  to  Administration  criti- 
cism or  recent  GOP  crime  statements.  Tart 
stated,  "Since  the  Justice  Department  cited 
the  numbers  of  their  convictions  as  a  meas- 
ure or  their  success  m  fighting  Organized 
Crime,  I  suggest  that  additional  figures  de- 
serve comment." 

Tart  is  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime  and  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  recent  attack  by  23  Re- 
publican moderates  on  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration's failures  in  fighting  Organized 
Crime. 

"The  President's  Crime  Commission  called 
'Cosa  Nostra'  the  core  of  Organized  Crime 
and  estimated  Its  memljership  at  some 
5.000,"  Taft  told  his  House  coUeagues.  "SiTice 
1961  only  about  130  identified  'Cosa  Jfostra' 
members  have  been  convicted  by  the  Federal 
government.  That  amounts  to  roughly  2.6% 
of  -Cosa  Nostra'  membership  for  the  entire 
seven-year  period — a  conviction  rate  of  0  4% 
per  year,"  Tart  calculated. 

"The  130  convictions  represent  the  sum 
total  of  the  efTorts  or  26  Federal  investiga- 
tive agencies,  94  United  States  Attorney's 
Offices,  tmd.  or  course,  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  or  the  Justice  Department." 

Tart  listed  a  number  or  questions  aslced 
by  the  Crime  Task  Force  and.  in  a  separate 
statement.  23  House  Republicans.  "Those 
questions  remained  unanswered."  he 
charged.  He  noted  that  the  Administration's 
rebuttal  to  the  GOP  papers  had  rererred  to 
"additional  new  measures  to  fight  Organized 
Crime  .  .  .  pending  in  Congress."  The  Admin- 
istration blamed  Republicans  for  delays  on 
two  bills. 

Stated  Taft.  "The  bills  referred  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  legislative  proposals  since 
1961.  Both,  one  to  compel  testimony  in 
Racketeering  cases,  the  other  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  threaten  potenUal  witnesses,  have 
received  strong  Republican  support.  Both 
have  been  sponsored  in  this  session  of  Con- 
gress ...  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike.  Until  the  Justice  Department  utilizes 
every  legal  weapon,  the  fight  against  crime 
will  continue  to  be  a  losing  battle,"  Taft 
concluded. 

Tajt  Chaixences  Justice  Department  on 
Statistics 

The  statement  made  on  August  30  by 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Warren  Christopher 
in  reply  to  criticism  by  Republican  groups  or 
the  Administration's  "War  on  Crime"  de- 
serves a  direct  retort.  It  evades  questions 
quotes  meaningless  statistics,  pleads  parti- 
sanship, and  usurps  credit  where  none  is  due. 

The  House  Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime 
commented  on  the  Attorney  General's  limita- 
tion or  legal  electronic  surveillance  and 
simply  questioned  why  it  was  necessary  to 
exceed  the  limitations  or  the  Supreme  Court 
outlined  in  the  Berger  decision.  The  Task 
Force  asked  what  the  logical  purpose  or  the 
additional  restrictive  regulations  was,  and 
where  the  Attorney  General  derives  the  au- 
thority to  establish  them.  These  questions 
remain  unanswered. 

In  another  statement,  23  House  Republi- 
cans. Including  myseir.  recently  outlined  a 
12-polnt  program  ror  combating  Organized 
Crime  nationwide  and  asked  a  number  of 
questions  such  as: 

1.  Why  the  activities  or  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  or  the  Justice  Department 
have  been  dramatically  reduced  since  1964? 

2.  Why  the  Administration  Influenced  the 
Crime  Commission  to  reverse  an  earlier  rec- 
ommendation ror  wiretap  legislation? 
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3.  Why  the  Administration  persists  In  it. 
poelUon  that  court  authorized  electronic  sur 
veiUance  Is  or  little  value  despite  statement* 
to  the  contrary  rrom  almost  every  law  en 
rorcement  official  In  the  country? 

4.  Why  the  Administration  has  ignored 
almost  every  recommendation  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Crime  Commission  on  Organised 
Crime? 

These  questions  remain  unanswered  by  Mr 
Christopher  and  the  Justice  Department. 

Instead.  Mr.  Christopher  says  FBI-Investi- 
gated Organized  Crime  convlcUons  rose  39% 
from  the  previous  year  and  two  new  meat- 
ures  to  aid  the  fight  against  organized  crime 
are  pending  in  Congress.  "With  Republican 
aid.  these  bills  could  be  promptly  passed  ' 
Christopher  comments.  He  adds.  "The  par- 
tisan obstruction  of  the  Republicans  only 
serves  to  interfere  with  the  war  against 
crime." 

The  two  bills  rererred  to  have  been  the 
subject  or  legislative  proposals  since  1961 
Both  have  received  broad  Republican  sup- 
port, both  have  been  sponsored  In  this  ses- 
sion or  Congress,  In  House  and  Senate,  by 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike.  These  bills 
are  bipartisan  efforts,  and  were  among  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission. 

With  respect  to  the  Administration's  sta- 
tistical Justification  of  its  war  on  Organized 
Crime,  we  must  note  that  it  is  carefully  con- 
fined  to  FBI-investigated  convictions.  It 
makes  no  mention  of  who  the  subjects  of 
convictions  were  or  what  their  standing  was 
in  the  hierarchy  of  Organized  Crime.  What 
or  IRS-lnvestigated  Organized  Crime  convic- 
tions? Hitherto,  they  have  accounted  for  60% 
of  the  success  of  the  entire  Federal  effort. 
In  addition,  how  many  "high  echelon"  Or- 
ganized Crime  figures  are  among  those  con- 
victed? Conversely,  how  many  numbeis- 
wrtters.  petty  bootleggers,  prostitutes,  race 
track  toute  and  similar  small  fish  have  round 
their  way  Into  their  statistics? 

Since  the  Justice  Department  cited  the 
numlier  or  convictions  in  a  selected  area  as 
a  measure  of  their  success  in  fighting  Orga- 
nized Crime,  additional  figures  deserve  com- 
ment. The  President's  Crime  Commission 
called  "Cosa  Nostra"  the  core  of  Organized 
Crime  and  estimated  Its  membership  at  some 
5.000.  Since  1961  only  atwut  130  idenUfled 
"Cosa  Nostra"  members  have  been  convicted 
by  the  Federal  government.  That  amounts  to 
roughly  2.6%  or  "Cosa  Nostra"  membership 
ror  the  entire  seven-year  period — a  convic- 
tion rate  or  0.4%  per  year.  Current  issues  of 
Life  Magazine  detaU  the  dominance  over  the 
underworld  of  those  remaining  rree. 

And  the  130  convictions  represent  the  sum 
total  or  the  efforts  of  26  Federal  investiga- 
tive agencies,  94  United  States  Attorneys 
Offices  and,  or  course,  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  or  the  Justice  Department. 

Criticism  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
of  the  Justice  Department  is  not  Intended. 
The  Section  should  not  be  dissuaded  rrom 
prosecuting  even  low-level  figures.  They  are 
as  much  a  part  or  Organized  Crime  as  any- 
one else.  In  addition,  no  one  can  tell  when 
a  conviction  might  lead  to  important  lurther 
prosecutions.  It  is  a  well  known  ract,  how- 
ever, that  the  high  echelon  racketeers — the 
syndicate  gamblers,  the  mob  leaders.  "Cosa 
Nostra"  members — are  extremely  well  insu- 
lated rrom  the  day-to-day  criminal  activi- 
ties they  direct.  As  a  result,  they  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prosecute.  The  problem 
is  basically  one  or  uncovering  evidence. 

It's  to  the  credit  or  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  that  they  have  accomplished  even 
this  much  under  present  Justice  Department 
rules  laid  down  ror  them  and  the  evidence 
gatherers  they  supervise.  But  the  claimed  im- 
port of  their  success  Is  obviously  quite  mis- 
leading. 

The  most  dramatic  and  typical  issue  is  the 
authorization  or  court  approved  electronic 
surveillance,  within  Constitutional  limits, 
as  one  of  the  necessary  tools  for  obtaining 
evidence  against  syndicate  leaders.  Until  the 
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Justice  Department  recognizes  the  need  to 
utilize  every  legal  weapon,  the  fight  against 
crime  wlU  continue  to  be  a  losing  battle. 

AsTici.ES  Dramatize  Need  fob  Wiretap  Law: 
Representativr  Porr 

Washington,  D.C. — Representative  Rich- 
ard H.  Poff  (R.-Va.)  Monday  charged  that 
a  recent  magazine  series  on  Organized  Crime 
dramatizes  the  need  ror  legislation  legalizing 
court  authorized  electronic  surveillance  of 
Organized  Crime  conspiracies. 

Representative  Poff.  Chairman  or  the  House 
Republican  Task  Force  on  Crime,  told  his 
House  colleagues  that  he  wrote  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark,  "A  constituent  called 
me  to  ask  if  I  have  read  the  articles  in  the 
September  1  and  September  S  issues  of  Life 
Magazine.  I  have  done  ao,"  Poff  reported.  He 
asked  the  Attorney  General,  "If  you  have 
not.  I  urge  you  to  do  so." 

He  stated  that  the  constituent  wanted  to 
know  whether  the  magazine  articles  were 
factual  "and  If  so,  why  something  hasnt 
been  done  . . ." 

Anticipating  a  possible  Justice  Department 
response,  Poff  explained  that  much  of  the 
information  appears  to  come  rrom  electronic 
surveillance.  Under  present  law,  wiretap  evi- 
dence and  evidence  traceable  thereto  is 
tainted  . . ." 

"If  this  is  your  answer,"  Representative 
Poff  wrote,  "and  if  the  wiretap  tapes  and 
log  entries  in  the  possession  of  Federal  in- 
restigatora  do  in  fact  document  the  crimes 
charged  in  the  magazine  articles,  then  I 
have  a  question  or  my  own.  Doee  this  not 
fully  justify  legislation  legalisiing  electronic 
surveillance  of  organized  crime  conspiracies 
by  law  enforcement  officers  acting  under 
court  orders  in  the  nature  of  a  search  war- 
rant?" He  concluded,  "Your  reply  will  be 
helprul  in  answering  the  mall  I  am  beginning 
to  receive  on  the  same  subject." 

Ri7i.Es  "Ham  Stringing"  Aoents  Sats  Crucx 
Task  Force 

The  House  Republican  T'ask  Force  on 
Crime  today  called  on  the  Attorney  General 
"to  utilize  every  legal  Investigative  tool 
available"  to  combat  the  nation's  spirallng 
crime  rate. 

The  Task  Force  charged  that  the  Attorney 
General's  June  1967,  regulations  "strictly 
limiting  legal  electronic  surveillance"  have 
no  other  effect  than  the  "ham-strlnglng  or 
Federal  agents  In  their  day-to-day  conduct 
of  organized  crime  investigations.  No  need 
Tor  the  Attorney  General's  regulations  has 
been  shown.  They  are,  in  fact,  further  evi- 
dence that  the  Attorney  General  is  fighting' 
a  war  of  retreat  against  organized  crime," 
the  group  charged  In  a  prepared  statement. 

"We  view  his  regulations  as  inevitably  dis- 
couraging the  u^e  of  sound,  acceptable,  and 
legal  investigative  techniques  in  combating 
organized  crime.  He  now  sits  In  Judgment  as 
to  what  may  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  an 
Investigation  thousands  of  miles  rrom  his 
Washington  office.  An  agent  In  the  field 
places  his  lire  or  personal  safety  in  Jeopardy 
during  Investigations  .  .  .  Time,  obviously, 
may  be  vital — delay  deadly,"  the  Task  Force 
asserted. 

"The  cumbersome,  time-consuming.  Inter- 
agency procedural  structure  the  new  regu- 
lations erect  Is  likely  to  Intimidate  and  frus- 
trate the  most  diligent  Investigator.  So  long 
as  adequate  safeguards  against  illegal  prac- 
tices exist,  investigating  ought  to  be  left  to 
investigators." 

The  Task  Force  declared.  "We  urge  the  At- 
torney General  to  reexamine  and  revise  what 
is  to  us  an  incredible  retreat  in  the  war 
against  criminal  activity." 

Statzmknt  or  thx  House  Repubucan  Task 

Force  on  Crime 

The    House    Republican    Task   Force    on 

Crime  believes  that  It  Is  a  necessary  and 

proper  function  of  the  Attorney  General  and 


the  Department  of  Justice  to  operate  with- 
in the  framework  or  existing  law  in  con- 
ducting Its  Investigations  Into  and  prosecu- 
tions of  criminal  matters,  be  it  organized 
crime  or  any  other  type  of  crime.  By  this 
we  mean  they  should  not  go  beyond  the 
law  but  at  the  same  time  they  should 
utUlze  every  effective  Investigative  tool  avail- 
able to  them  Inside  the  law. 

In  June,  the  Attorney  General  promul- 
gated and  Issued  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  to  other  deportments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  rederal  government  (ror  example, 
the  Bureau  or  Narcotics  of  the  Treasury 
Department)  a  set  of  regulations  expressly 
designed  to.  In  the  language  of  the  regula- 
tions, "strictly  limit  legal  electronic  sur- 
veillance." These  regtilatlons  have  no  other 
practical  effect  than  the  "ham-strlnglng"  or 
Federal  agents  in  their  day-to-day  conduct 
or  organized  crime  Investigations.  We  view 
them  as  yet  another  manlTestatlon  or  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  Is  fighting  a 
war  of  retreat  against  organized  crime  and 
that  it  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  his 
federal  forces  will  be  In  a  full  scale  rout. 
The  limitations  In  his  regulations  go  far 
beyond  wiretap  and  thlrd-p>arty  bugging. 
They  go  far  beyond  the  strict  limitations 
placed  upon  these  practices  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Berger  case.  They  reach  even 
transmitters  and  recording  devices  usAd  by 
one  of  the  parties  to  a  conversation,  a  Nar- 
cotics agent  who  Is  about  to  make  a  pur- 
chase or  a  Treasury  agent  who  is  about 
to  l>e  bribed.  This  technique  was  specifical- 
ly sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  re- 
cently as  last  November  In  the  Osbom  case, 
and  it  Is  a  technique  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  organized  crime  Investigations.  To 
be  sure,  these  regulations  do  not  actually 
forbid  the  use  of  transmitters  and  recorders 
under  those  circumstances,  but  they  do  cre- 
ate a  labyrinth  of  procedure,  inventory  con- 
trol and  Just  plain  red  tape  which  cul- 
minates In  the  obtaining  of  advance  ap- 
proval from  the  Attorney  General  before 
any  use  may  be  made  or  such  devices.  And 
If  that  advance  written  approval  has  been 
or  will  be  denied  or  simply  delayed  in  Just 
one  single  Instance,  then  that  is  Just  one 
less  case  the  government  may  be  able  to 
bring. 

Frequently  an  agent  In  the  field  places 
his  lire  or  personal  safety  In  Jeopardy  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  of  organized  crime 
cases.  Necessarily,  he  must  deal  clandestine- 
ly with  people  who  are  armed  and  danger- 
ous. Under  those  circumstances  it  is  usual- 
ly mandatory — rrom  a  sarety  consideration 
alone — that  what  transpires  be  overheard 
Instantly  by  other  agents  nearby.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  informants,  particular- 
ly narcotics  informants,  ror  whose  protec- 
tion there  ought  to  be  at  least  some  con- 
cern. Inronnants  are  even  now  difficult 
enough  to  find  and  cultivate;  they  will  be 
altogether  unavailable  ir  they  are  to  be  aban- 
doned to  their  own  wits  in  dangerous  situa- 
tions. Further,  potential  witnesses  in  or- 
ganized crime  cases  are,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  sometimes  difflciilt  to  corroborate. 
What  is  overheard  by  a  transmitter  may  be 
preserved  by  a  recorder  and  later  become 
probative,  competent  and.  most  important, 
accurate  corroborative  evidence  in  the  prose- 
cution. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  we  seriously 
question  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  meddle  In  this  fashion  in  the  purely 
investigative  affairs  of  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  federal  government,  we 
view  his  regulations  as  Inevitably  discour- 
aging the  use  or  sound,  acceptable  and  legal 
investigative  techniques  in  combating  or- 
ganized crime.  It  is  proper,  or  course,  for 
him  to  advise  other  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  federal  government  as  to  the  ex- 
Istlng  law  with  respect  to  the  tise  of  in- 
vestigative tools.  But  as  the  ultimate  au- 
thority, under  his  own  regulations,  he  now 
sits  in  Judgment  as  to  what  may  or  may 


not  be  necessary  In  an  investigation  thou- 
sands of  mUes  rrom  his  Washington  oOloe. 
Time  may  be  vital — delay  deadly.  He  cannot 
possibly  know  the  lacts  better  than  the  agent 
in  the  field,  even  arter  he  has  required  the 
agent  to  Justify  his  request  In  considerable 
written  detail.  The  cumbersome,  time- 
consuming,  inter-agency  procedtir&l  struc- 
ture the  new  regulations  erect  is  likely  to 
intimidate  and  frustrate  the  most  diligent 
Investigator.  And  where  authority  to  onploy 
a  device  Is  denied,  agents  may  understand- 
ably decline  to  expose  themselves  to  danger. 
Informants  will  reruse  to  cooperate,  and 
crime  will  go  unpunished  because  witnesses 
are  not  corroborated. 

No  need  for  the  Attorney  General's  regu- 
lations has  bsen  shown.  On  the  contrary. 
he  has  himself  Informed  us  that  as  far  as 
rederal  agencies  are  concerned,  electronic 
surveillance  by  all  iUe^al  means  has  been  a 
thing  of  the  past  since  July  1965.  If  that  is 
true,  then  the  regulations  are  without  a  logi- 
cal purpose.  Where  legal  investigative  tech- 
niques are  available,  their  use  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  the  decision  to  use  them 
ought  not  l>e  subjected  to  unwarranted  inter- 
agency Interference.  In  short,  this  Task  Force 
believes  that,  so  long  as  adequate  safeguards 
against  illegal  practices  exist,  investigating 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  investigators.  In  the 
vrar  against  crime  they  are  the  people  on 
the  firing  line;  they  are  doing  the  work; 
they  are  taking  the  risks. 

We  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  to  re- 
examine and  revise  what  Is  to  us  an  incredi- 
ble retreat  In  the  war  on  criminal  activity. 
As  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  this 
country  he  should  move  vigorously  by  aU 
means  within  the  law  to  enforce  the  Uw. 


SUPPORT     GI'S     PLAN     SPREADS 
THROUGHOUT  UNITED  STATES 

Mr  STETQER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  realize  that  the  antics  of  some  anti- 
Vietnam  protestors  represent  but  a  very 
small  minority  of  American  citizens,  it  is 
nevertheless  stimulating  when  private 
citizens  and  organizations  imdertake  to 
show  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam  that  we 
support  their  efforts.  In  the  past  I  have 
Inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record 
accounts  of  patriotic  support  by  citizens 
of  New  York  City  for  ventures  seeking  to 
reassure  our  servicemen  that  they  are 
not  forgotten.  On  May  13,  In  New  York 
City,  many  thousands  attended  the 
Support-Our-Boys-in-Vietnam  Parade. 
Again  on  October  22  New  Yorkers  par- 
ticipated in  Operation  Gratitude,  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  Dally  News  in 
these  words: 

with  parades,  speeches,  songs,  bands,  flags 
and  auto  headlights,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  New  Tork  area  residents  showed  their 
support  for  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  yesterday. 

These  operations  were  the  handiwork 
of  two  veterans,  Ray  Olmmler  and 
Charles  Wiley,  who  recognized  the  need 
for  communicating  to  those  In  Vietnam 
the  concern  and  support  of  the  majority 
of  citizens.  The  National  Committee  for 
Responsible  Patriotism,  with  Wiley  as 
executiye  director,  succeeded  In  obtain- 
ing the  support  of  32  Governors  and  the 
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mayors  of  nine  cities  In  approval  of  the 
Operation  Gratitude  proposal. 

More  recently:  In  Wheaton,  HI.,  a 
housewife,  Mrs.  William  C.  Walton,  pro- 
pelled by  the  same  desire  to  tell  our  serv- 
icemen that  we  really  care,  began  col- 
lecting cosigners  to  a  letter  to  Gen.  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland,  with  5,000  signatures 
as  a  goal.  According  to  a  story  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  of  November  22,  Mrs. 
Walton  anticipates  acquiring  far  more 
than  the  original  5,000.  In  fact,  the  idea 
spread  into  Du  Page  County  and  has 
branched  out  into  other  parts  of  the 
country.  According  to  Mrs.  Walton,  the 
proirram  is  really  snowballing: 

Everyone  wants  to  help  collect  signatures. 
They  keep  a«klng  what  more  they  can  do 
to  help  make  the  project  successful.  Peo- 
ple are  taking  the  letter  to  their  churches 
and  to  the  organizations  they  belong  to.  One 
fine  young  man.  a  father  of  four,  Is  taking 
It  to  his  trucking  company  and  sending  it 
out  with  fellow  drivers  Into  other  parts  of 
the  nation.  High  school  students  are  taking 
it  to  school.  ' 

Additional  help  is  coming  from  other 
sources: 

Many  people  are  organizing  the  idea  for 
me  in  their  own  commimltles.  Veterans  are 
helping.  College  students  are  rallying  to  the 
cause.  The  wonderful  Wheaton  police  are 
coUecting  signatures.  Merchants  are  doing 
the  same. 

To  publicize  more  fully  the  wonderful 
effort  of  one  concerned  American  house- 
wife, I  insert  the  article  "Support  GI's 
Plan  Spreads  Throughout  Uruted  States." 
in  the  Rkcoro  at  this  point: 

Survon  ors  Plan  Sp«i:ad8  Thbouchout  the 
VmrxD  Statis — PaocRAM  Is  Sta«txd  bt 
Whxatoi*  Womam 

If  a  Wheaton  woman's  pUn  is  successful, 
every  American  lighting  man  in  Viet  Nam 
wUl  soon  know  "we  at  home  love  them  and 
are  concerned  about  them." 

To  materialize  her  plan,  Mrs.  William  C 
Walton.  1106  N.  Irving  av.,  is  getting  signa- 
tures on  a  letter  to  Oen.  WlUlam  Westmore- 
land and  "aU  our  men  serving  In  Viet  Nam," 
acknowledging  community  support  of  our 
armed  forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  Her  goal  is 
6,000  signatures. 


coUactlng  signatures.  Merchants  are  doing 
the  same." 

Mrs.  Walton  introduced  her  project  at  the 
Wheaton  Veterans  day  parade. 

Aix  want  to   sign 

"It  was  announced  over  the  loudspeakers  " 
she  said.  "Everyone  flocked  over  to  sign  the 
letter."  The  theme  of  the  parade  was  "Sup- 
port Our  Boys  in  Viet  Nam." 

"If  this  Is  a  sample  of  American  opinion," 
she  said,  "I  have  the  feeUng  the  same  opinion 
holds  all  over  the  nation." 

Part  of  the  letter  reads : 

"We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Wheaton, 
niinols,  and  surrounding  communities  hum- 
bly send  this  letter  to  you  in  deep  gratitude 
for  your  defense  of  the  freedoms  we  cherish. 

"Those  who  oppose  the  war  by  marching, 
desecrating  our  flag,  burning  their  draft 
cards,  and  thru  this  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  do  not  represent  the  majority. 
They  do  make  their  voices  heard,  so  thank 
Ood  they  are  In  the  minority.  Still  their  deeds 
must  sadden  you,  as  they  do  us. 

"The  time  has  now  come  that  more  and 
more  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans  will  make 
it  known  to  you  that  you  have  our  full  sup- 
port. You  are  in  our  thoughts  and  prayers 
at  all  times. 

"WHEN    PKACX    IS    aXSTOKKO" 

"May  Ood  bless  you.  keep  you  in  His  care, 
and  bring  you  safely  home  when  peace  and 
freedom  Is  restored  to  Viet  Nam." 

Afllxed  to  the  bottom  of  the  letter  is  a 
note  to  those  who  signed  it.  It  reads: 

"Please,  please  respond  to  this  call  for  help. 
L«t  our  boys,  who  are  fighting  and  dying  for 
us  In  the  swampy  rice  paddles  and  steaming 
Jungles  far  from  home,  know  we  at  home  love 
them  and  are  concerned  about  them." 


November  28,  19$'; 
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UORK    THAN     5,000 

"It  looks  Uke  I'll  be  getting  far  more  than 
5,000  signatures."  Mrs.  Walton  said  "The 
project  has  caught  Are  and  is  now  spreading 
aU  over  Du  Page  county.  In  fact.  It  Is  being 
carried  beyond  into  other  parts  of  the  United 
States." 

She  said  she  thought  of  the  idea  for  the 
letter  the  week-end  anti-war  demonstrators 
marched  In  Washington. 

"I  Just  felt  I  had  to  do  something  to 
•now  there  are  many  more  of  us  who  do  sup- 
port the  boys  over  there,"  Mrs.  Walton  said 
Originally,  she  planned  that  the  letter  would 
show  that  Wheaton  is  behind  the  men.  but 
the  idea  began  to  spread. 

PLENTY  OF  strppoar 
"Everyone  wants  to  help  collect  signa- 
tures," she  said.  "They  keep  asking  what  more 
they  can  do  to  help  make  the  project  suc- 
cessful. People  are  taking  the  letter  to  their 
churches  and  to  the  organizations  they  be- 
long to.  One  fine  young  man,  a  father  of  four 
U  taking  it  to  his  trucking  company  and 
sending  it  out  with  fellow  drivers  into  other 
parts  of  the  naUon.  High  school  students  are 
taking  it  to  school. 

"Many  people  are  organizing  the  Idea  for 
me  In  their  own  communities.  Veterans  are 
helping.  College  students  are  raUylng  to  the 
cause.   The   wonderfiU   Wheaton   police   are 


Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  in  Its  usual  hard- 
hitting style,  editorialized  on  the  dangers 
of  continued  deficit  spending  in  its 
November  13  issue.  The  increasing  cost  of 
living  is  of  mounting  concern  to  all 
citizens  who  are  trying  to  balance  income 
against  expenditures.  I  beUeve  that  it  is 
hard  for  the  average  wage  earner  to 
understand  how  its  Government  can  con- 
tinue to  nm  up  large  bills  and  still  refuse 
to  cut  its  spending  in  nonessential  areas. 

The  New  York  News  editorial  states 
the  case  briefly  and  bluntly,  and  I  Insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

DOLLASS  AMD  OlSASTEa 

0\ir  esteemed  coUeague.  the  Chicago  Trlb- 
\u»e,  recently  filled  its  spacious  editorial 
colimin  for  seven  days  In  succession  with  a 
series  of  masterly  editorials  on  InflaUon. 

The  pieces  were  printed  imder  the  title 
"How  Sound  Is  Your  Dollar?"  They  dU- 
cxissed  the  current  creeping  InflaUon  in  the 
United  States  from  every  angle,  and  the 
danger  that  it  may  leap  from  a  creep  to  a 
gallop  before  long. 

We  borrow  some  of  the  Tribune's  points 
for  US9  In  this  space  today.  There  are  few  If 
any  things  more  important  to  the  American 
people  Just  now  than  maintenance  of  a 
reasonably  sound  and  solid  doUar. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Inflation:  (1)  de- 
mand-pull Inflation,  when  goods  are  scarce 


and  money  over-plenUful;  and  (2)  cost-pmh 
InflaUon,  when  goods  are  plentiful,  but  laJo^ 
unions  keep  driving  wages  higher  and  h^Z 
and  corporaUons  pass  these  ballooning  bro 
ducUon  costs  along  to  consumers.  *  »*  "■ 

We  are  suffering  from  cost-push  Inflioon 
now.  and  have  been  for  some  years. 

In  37  years— since  January.  1940— ih. 
dollar  baa  sagged  from  100c  to  41.6c  )n  buvtai 
power.  It  U  sagging  faster  now  than  in  io»t 
of  those  27  years— meaning  InflaUon  u 
speeding  up  already. 

Ever  since  President  PrankUn  D  Roose 
velt's  time,  the  U.S.  government  has  run  un 
yearly  deficits  far  of  tener  than  it  has  balancsd 
its  budgets.  This  deficit  flnanclnB  u 
dangerous,  contributes  to  Inflation,  and  can 
generate  an  infUttonary  whirlwind  u  it  con- 
Unues  long  enough. 

The  man  responsible  for  it  U  long  dead 
but  his  soul  goes  marching  on— to  cadee  a 
line  from  an  old  Civil  War  song. 

He  was  John  Maynard  Keynes,  an  Knglish- 
man  and  an  alleged  economist  whose  theortst 
are  sUlI  popular  with  many  poliUcians. 

Lord  Keynes'  basic  theory  was  that  gov- 
emmenu  can  and  should  spend  themselvea 
rich  and  their  people  prosperous;  that  dettclt 
flnancing  is  a  governmental  virtue  oftener 
than  not. 

Private  citizens  can't  Uve  indefinitely  be- 
yond their  incomes,  but  Keynes  beUeved  gov. 
ernmenu  could,  by  some  magic  which  ordl- 
nary  minds  cannot  grasp. 

The  United  States  is  now  approaching  the 
logical  resulU  of  living  for  decades  beyond 
its  income  so  far  as  Its  government  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  President  himself  fears  a  deficit  of  up 
to  129  bUlion  in  fiscal  1948  (ends  next  Juaf 
30).  Some  European  bankers  think  the  deS- 
cit  may  hit  •36-40  billion. 

The  S29  billion  gap  between  government 
InUke  and  outgo  would  be  bad  enough:  a 
•35-40  bUUon  deficit  could  bring  financial 
disaster. 

PXXIL017B  oxncrrs 
It  would  destroy  much  of  the  world's  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar,  lead  to  Increasing  for- 
eign demands  on  our  shrinking  gold  reeerve, 
and  drive  interest  rates  on  the  home-front 
to  business-paralyzing  heights. 

How  about  the  lO^c  surcharge  which  the 
President  keeps  begging  Congress  to  clap  on 
most  Income  taxes?  Wouldn't  this  Increased 
revenue  help  stave  off  infiaUon? 

It  would— tP— IF  the  federal  government 
would  radically  cut  down  Its  spending  oq 
foreign  aid.  domestic  give-aways  and  hano- 
outs,  and  Oreat  Society  projects  of  one  klni 
or  another. 

If  the  added  revenue  Is  to  be  used  only 
to  help  finance  ever-bigger  government 
spending,  we  can  expect  inflation  to  speed 
up  and  become  not  only  cost-push  inflation 
but  demand-pull  InflaUon  as  well. 

What  can  Individual  cltlaens  do  to  head 
off  a  disastrous  InflaUon? 

coMiruNicATiNc  wrrH  conouss 
Individual  citizens  have  elected  senators 
and  representaUves  In  Congress.  Those  per- 
sons pay  close  attention  to  their  mall — be- 
lieve it  or  not. 

Hence,  citizens  can  l)est  hope  to  Insure 
against  InfiaUonary  calamities  by  flooding 
Congress  with  letters,  telegrams,  telephone 
calls,  demanding  drasUc  cuU  In  federal  non- 
mllltary  spending — prompt  and  lasting  cuts. 
Better  get  busy.  This  can  be  a  matter  \ir- 
tually  of  financial  life  or  death  for  us  all. 
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VIEWS  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  TEActrE]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  excellent  letter  from  a  mil- 
itary man  who  has  completed  a  year's 
service  in  Vietnam : 

Just  to  let  you  know  my  feelings  on  Viet- 
nam after  spending  a  year  here:  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  we  are  really  winning  this 
war  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  won.  By  at- 
trition of  the  enemy  and  a  will  to  keep  fight- 
ing longer  than  he  does.  He  will  never  come 
to  a  table,  it  will  Just  fade  out  and  face  will 
be  saved.  The  anUwar  demonstrators  are  Just 
prolonging  the  war  by  giving  Mr.  Ho  a  feeling 
that  we  will  eventually  cave  in  and  all  the 
sacrifices  the  South  Vlets  and  we  have  been 
through  will  be  for  natight  and  Uncle  Ho 
will  Just  walk  in.  Please  don't  you  sell  the  UJB. 
down  the  river  as  so  many  people  seem  to  be 
doing  deliberately  or  unwitting.  Through  Iso- 
lation and  disengagement  policies  we  were 
kept  out  of  the  League  of  NaUons,  this  seri- 
ously weakened  the  League  from  the  start. 
All  the  NaUons  hung  back  when  Italy  went 
Into  Ethiopia.  Hitler  oould  have  been  stopped 
militarily  up  to  Poland  if  Chamberlain  hadnt 
been  so  frantic  for  peace.  Don't  we  ever  leam. 
Capt.  Mklvin  S.  BmcKxs. 

Ojai.  CAur. 


MEDICAL     EXPENSE     DEDUCTIOWS 
FOR  SENIOR  CmZENS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  may 
extend  his  remarlu  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  I  discussed  on  the  floor  earlier  to- 
day. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  amend 
section  213  of  the  1954  Internal  Revenue 
Code  regarding  medical  deductions. 

Prior  to  this  year,  the  old  rule  provided 
that  if  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
had  attained  the  age  of  65,  there  was 
allowed  as  a  deduction  all  medical  ex- 
penses, including  expenses  for  medicine 
and  drugs,  for  the  taxpayer  and  his' 
spouse,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  depend- 
ent parents  over  age  65.  Persons  imder 
65  were  allowed  a  full  deduction  for  the 
medical  care  of  dependent  parents  over 
age  65,  but  as  for  the  taxpayer,  his 
spouse,  and  other  dependents,  the  rule 
was  that  only  such  amounts  as  exceeded 
3  percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  could 
be  deducted  for  medical  expenses,  and 
only  those  amounts  which  exceeded  1 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  income  were 
deductible  for  drugs  and  medicine. 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1965  eliminated  the  special  status  of  per- 
sons over  age  65  and  provided  a  uniform 
rule  for  all  taxpayers  regardless  of  age. 
This  uniform  rule,  effective  for  the  first 
time  this  tax  year,  provides  that  only 
such  amounts  as  exceed  3  percent  of  ad- 
justed gross  income  may  be  deducted 
for  medicine  and  drugs.  This  new  law 
eliminated  the  full  deduction  for  the 
medical  care  of  dependent  parents  over 
age  65  for  all  taxpayers. 

The  rationale  for  the  change  was  that 


taxpayers  over  65  would  receive  adeqtiate 
reimbursement  for  their  medical  ex- 
penses from  medicare,  but  this  has  not 
proved  to  be  the  case.  There  are  gaps  in 
the  overall  cost  picture.  There  are.  first 
of  all,  certain  expendlttires  which  meet 
the  definition  of  medical  care  for  the 
purposes  of  income-tax  deduction  but 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  medical 
care  and  health  insiu-ance  programs.  In 
addition,  there  are  other  expenditures 
which,  although  Included  in  the  medi- 
care and  health  Insurance  programs,  are 
not  fully  reimbursable.  Third,  there  are 
taxpayers  who  have  not  registered  to 
receive  medicare  benefits  but  who.  none- 
theless, have  medical  expenses.  Due  to 
these  categories  of  nonreimbursable  med- 
ical expenditures,  several  bills  have  been 
Introduced  to  liberalize  the  strict  rules 
now  in  effect. 

The  most  popular  approach  to  amend- 
ing section  213  to  date  has  been  to  sim- 
ply reinstate  the  old  rule,  and  this  Is 
essentially  the  action  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  Wednesday  when  it  considered 
H.R.  12080.  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967.  The  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  in  the 
study  made  for  me,  has  estimated  that 
such  a  bill  would  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment $192  million  in  lost  revenues  in 
the  tax  year  1967.  an  amount  equal  to 
what  was  estimated  to  be  the  revenue 
gain  by  adoption  of  the  changes  in  1965, 
effective  for  the  first  time  this  1967  tax- 
able year. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  to  elimi- 
nate the  percentage  limits  for  everyone, 
regardless  of  age.  The  LRS  has  estimated 
that  this  would  cost  $1.8  billion  in  lost 
revenues  in  1967.  Aside  from  its  obvious 
political  appeal,  such  a  proposal  must 
seriously  be  questioned,  both  in  terms  of 
its  policy  objectives  and  in  light  of  the 
present  fiscal  posture  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Any  changes  regarding  medical  deduc- 
tions should  be  based  on  reason,  rather 
than  political  appeal  or  mere  return  to 
the  status  quo.  There  should  be  consid- 
ered the  underlying  reasons  for  medical 
deductions,  the  merit  of  allowing  a  spe- 
cial status  to  persons  over  age  65.  and  the 
economics  of  change. 

The  primary  purpose  for  allowing 
medical  deductions  is  to  help  allay  the 
costs  of  medical  care  when  they  ad- 
versely affect  the  taxpayer  with  special 
force.  When  illness  strikes,  it  should  not 
be  reinforced  by  a  biting  and  rigid  tax 
structure.  Therefore,  historically,  there 
has  been  allowed  as  a  deduction  those 
amounts  which  exceed  certain  per- 
centages of  income,  with  the  thought 
that  these  limits  are  the  points  beyond 
which  Federal  tax  relief  is  not  only  fair, 
but  also  Just.  This  policy  should  be  con- 
tinued. It  not  only  gives  assistance  when 
assistance  is  due.  but  it  also  prevents  a 
substantial  drain  on  Federal  revenues. 

Persons  over  age  65  have  traditionally 
been  singled  out  for  special  assistance  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  majority 
of  such  persons  are  retirees  and  have  lit- 
tle disposable  Income.  However,  today  It 
must  be  recognized  that  there  are  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  persons  over  age  66 
who  have  quite  adequate  income,  and 
that  the  reason  for  giving  them  addi- 


tional assistance  has  ceased  to  exist. 
When  the  reason  for  the  rule  ceases  to 
exist,  the  rule  should  fall  also. 

Finally,  there  should  be  considered  the 
economics  of  change.  While  there  may  be 
persuasive  reasons  for  allowing  full  de- 
duction of  all  medical  expenses,  clearly, 
we  cannot  afford  to  do  so  at  the  present 
time.  The  Senate-passed  restoration  of 
the  old  rule  is  equidly  undesirable,  for  It 
not  only  falls  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
allowing  deductions,  but  it  also  would 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $192  mil- 
lion in  lost  revenues  this  year.  This  is  too 
much.  The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  lend  additional 
assistance  to  all  persons  over  age  65,  but 
especially  to  those  who  have  a  real  need, 
and  yet  will  have  little  adverse  effect  on 
Federal  revenues. 

This  bill  will  allow  taxpayers  over  age 
65  to  exclude  the  first  $7,000  adjusted 
gross  income  on  a  Joint  return  or  $4,000  ' 
adjusted  gross  income  on  a  separate  re- 
turn for  purposes  of  section  213  deduc- 
tions. The  effect  of  this  provision  is  that 
taxpayers  over  age  65  will  be  allowed 
to  deduct  all  medical  expenses  as  well  as 
expenses  for  medicine  and  drugs  if  their 
adjusted  gross  income  is  $7,000  or  less 
on  a  Joint  return  or  if  the  taxpayer  has 
an  adjusted  gross  income  of  $4,000  or 
less  on  a  separate  return.  For  those  tax- 
payers over  age  65  with  adjusted  gross 
incomes  over  $7,000  and  $4,000  this  bill 
will  also  be  beneficial,  for  income  up  to 
these  amoimts  will  be  excluded  before 
the  percentage  limits  apply.  This  bill  re- 
tains the  percentage  limits  for  all  other 
taxpayers,  as  well  as  the  provision  allow- 
ing the  deduction  of  one-half  of  the  ex- 
penses paid  for  medical  insurance.  It  also 
reinstates  the  old  provision  allowing 
everyone,  regardless  of  age  or  income,  a 
full  deduction  for  the  medical  care  of 
dependent  parents  over  age  65.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  LRS  study,  mentioned 
above,  this  bill  would  cost  an  estimated 
$27  million  in  lost  revenues,  instead  of 
the  $192  million  revenue  loss  which 
would  be  suffered  if  the  conferees  on  H Jl. 
12080  were  to  accept  the  Senate  version 
without  change. 

Here  is  a  marvelous  chance,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  House  to  render  an  important 
service  for  those  senior  citizens  in  need, 
yet  save  the  Treasury  $165  million. 

I  trust  the  conferees  on  H  Jl.  12080  will 
give  this  proposal  serious  consideration. 


DE  GAULLE  SHOULD  PUT  UP  OR 
SHUT  UP 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  obJectk>n. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  I^^eaker.  French 
President  de  Gaulle  is  doing  his  best  to 
undermine  the  American  dollar.  This 
megalomaniac  wallowing  in  the  delusions 
of  his  own  grandeur  and  power  has  been 
on  a  determined  coiu'se  since  1960  to 
wreck  the  Amerlcsm  economy.  It  is  time 
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our  Oovermnent  put  a  stop  to  this  non- 
sense by  requiring  Prance  to  pay  her  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States. 

While  Prance  denies  any  deliberate 
part  in  this  new  wave  of  gold  buying,  her 
withdrawal  from  the  international  gold 
pool  whetted  speculative  activity  in  gold. 
Add  to  this  her  actions  over  the  last  few 
years  and  one  begins  to  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  Prance's  disavowal. 

At  the  end  of  1960,  total  Prench  gold 
holdings  were  $1,641  billion,  at  the  end 
of  1966  they  were  $5,238  billion.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $3,597  billion 
over  the  past  5  years.  Not  all  of  this  was 
purchased  from  the  United  States,  but 
a  substantial  part  was.  Some  was  pur- 
chased from  Great  Britain  and  some 
from  Russia,  but  as  a  practical  matter 
It  makes  little  difference  where  Prance 
buys  the  gold  since  It  tends  to  result  in 
a  drain  on  our  gold  supplies. 

Contrasting  Prance's  gold  position  is 
that  of  the  United  States.  In  1960  U.S. 
gold  stocks  amounted  to  $17.80  billion. 
At  the  end  of  1966,  they  totaled  $13.24 
billion  or  a  loss  of  $4.56  billion  over  the 
same  period  Prance  was  gaining.  As  of 
the  latter  part  of  Pebruary  1967,  this 
figure  had  dropped  to  $13,109  billion,  the 
lowest  level  since  August  24, 1938.  Today 
the  total  is  $12.9  billion. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more  de- 
plorable when  we  realize  that  Prance 
owes  the  United  States  a  debt  as  the 
result  of  World  War  I  in  the  total  sum, 
as  of  September  1966,  of  $6,716,000,000. 
No  payments  have  been  made  on  this 
since  1931. 

In  addition,  as  a  result  of  World  War 
n.  Prance  is  obligated  to  the  United 
States  by  an  additional  balance  of  $302.8 
million.  This  sum  vr&s  considerably 
larger  but  Prance  has  paid  back  as  of 
last  September,  $880  million. 

In  spite  of  this.  Prance  continues  to 
place  a  severe  strain  on  our  gold  re- 
serves by  purchasing  our  gold  bullion 
instead  of  paying  her  obligations.  Be- 
fore honoring  Prance's  claims  for  gold 
the  United  States  should  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  Prances  debt  to  America.  Cer- 
tainly, now  the  moratorium  on  Prance's 
indebtedness  must  be  ended. 


November  28,  1967 


WINS  AND  THE  GREAT  ONES 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fnan  New  York  [Mr.  KuprranAN] 
man  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Rzcoiu)  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
WINS,  a  fine  all-news  station  in  my  dis- 
trict. Is  performing  a  public  service  In 
Its  broadcast  of  the  series  of  original 
radio  dramas  entitled  "The  Great  Ones," 
a  history  of  10  American  Negroes  who 
contributed  In  large  measure  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  managership   of  Charles 
Payne.  WINS,  one  of  the  Group  W  sta- 
tions,   has    pioneered   In    news,    public 
events,  and  service  to  the  community 
and  this  recognition  of  important  Negro 


history  adds  one  more  chapter  to  this 
fine  record. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  the  notice  as  to 
the  programs  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  follows: 

Who  Au  "Thi  Okzat  Onxb"? 
(Biographical   details  on   the   10   American 
Negroes  whose  lives  are  being  dramatized 
on  WINS) 

Ten  notable  American  Negroes,  whose 
achievements  have  largely  been  overlooked  or 
forgotten  In  the  pages  of  American  history, 
are  the  subject  of  a  series  of  original  radio 
dramas  called  "The  Great  Ones." 

The  series  was  produced  by  Oroup  W 
(Westlnghouse  Broadcasting  Company)  and 
Is  ctirrenUy  belnfc  beard  on  the  Oroup  W 
radio  stations  In  Boston  (WBZ),  Philadel- 
phia (KYW).  Pittsburgh  (KDKA).  Fort 
Wayne  (WOWO),  Chicago  (WIND)  and  Los 
Angeles  (KFWB).  In  New  York.  "The  Oreat 
Ones"  will  be  heard  on  WINS,  starting  Sun- 
day. December  3rd  at  9:30  PM. 

Who  are  "The  Oreat  Ones"?  TheU  names 
consUtute  a  roll  call  of  distinguished 
Americans.  In  order  of  broadcast,  they  are- 
Harriet  Tubman,  called  the  Moses  of  her 
people,  who  rescued  hundreds  of  slaves  from 
the  ante-bellum  South  via  the  underground 
railroad,  and  was  acUve  In  a  Union  Army 
capacity  during  the  ClvU  War. 

Dr.  Charles  Drew,  who  was  the  sclentUt 
who  developed  the  process  of  preserving 
blood  plasma  and  set  up  a  blood-bank  pro- 
gram In  Oreat  Britain  during  the  Nazi  Blitz 
and  later  for  the  American  Red  Cross. 

Benjamin  Banneker,  a  free  man  at  the  time 
of  the  American  Revolution,  who  was  an 
astronomer-mathemaUclan,  friend  of  Thom- 
as JelTerson,  and  the  man  responsible  for  lay- 
ing the  plans  for  Washington,  D.C. 

George  Washington  Carver,  botanist  known 
for  hU  research  on  the  peanut  and  sweet 
potato,  was  an  outstanding  figure  In  chem- 
istry, physics  and  education  as  well 

Charles  Clinton  Spauldlng.  one  of  the  na- 
tion's successful  businessmen,  who  began 
without  local  train  fare  In  the  South  and 
formed  one  of  the  largest  Insurance  com- 
panies In  the  country. 

Dr.  Daniel  Hale  Williams  was  the  father 
of  open-heart  surgery;  he  performed  the  first 
such  operation  on  a  patient  In  Chicago  In 
July.  1893. 

Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  was  an  American 
poet  whom  William  Dean  Howells.  19th  Cen- 
tury arbiter  of  American  literary  taste  ac- 
claimed a  genius. 

W.  C.  Handy,  the  composer  of  "St  LouU 
Blues  and  "Memphis  Blues,"  the'  latter 
written  for  Boss  Criimp  of  Tennessee  politics 
who  left  his  Indelible  mark  on  AmeXcan 
popular  music.  J^^ 

Jan  Ernst  Matzellger,  who  was  the  self- 
taught  Inventor  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts  and 
who  devised  the  mass-production  shoe' ma- 
chinery now  employed  In  every  shoe  factory 
In  the  U.S. 

Prederlck  Douglass,  an  ex-slave,  who  was 
the  orator,  publisher  and  abolitionist  whose 
fight  for  emancipation  led  to  the  use  of 
Negro  Union  troops.  Including  his  two  sons. 
In  the  Civil  War. 

Famous  Negroes  of  stage  and  screen  portray 
these  towering  figures  of  history  In  "The 
Great  Ones."  WllUam  Kaland  directed  and 
produced.  John  Hope  Pranklln,  Head  of  the 
History  Department  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  consultant. 


LINCOLN  ASD  LEE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentl«nan  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
GooDLiNG]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcoro  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  traa 
Arizona?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
Lincohi  Speech  memorial  In  the  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery  was  formally 
dedicated  on  November  19,  and  someSS 
years  after  it  had  been  erected  near  the 
western  gates  of  the  cemetery. 

On  that  day  and  in  honor  of  that  oc- 
casion, an  Inspiring  address  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Robert  E.  Lee  was  delivered 
at  a  Lincoln  Pellowship  Luncheon  in 
Gettysburg,  having  been  presented  by 
Prof.  BeU  I.  Wiley,  of  Emory  University 
AUanta.  Ga.  Because  this  address  con- 
tains some  Important  and  interesting 
references  on  two  of  America's  great 
men,  I  Insert  Professor  Wiley's  address 
In  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point: 

LiNCOLM    AKD    Ib 

On  19  January  1807,  at  Stratfortl  Hall  Vlr- 
^a,  a  son  was  born  to  Henry  and  Ann 
Carter  Lee.  The  mother  named  the  Infant 
Robert  Edward  after  her  two  brothers  The 
thlrty-seven-year-old  Ann,  naturally  frail 
and  not  fully  recovered  from  bearing  four 
older  children,  had  not  wanted  another  baby 
But  Robert  Edward  Lee.  dark-eyed,  hand- 
some, healthy,  and  amiable,  soon  won  a 
favoured  place  In  the  family  circle. 

Two  years  and  twenty-four  days  after  the 
birth  of  Robert  Lee— 12  Pebruary  1809— 
Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw  the  Ught  of  day 
In  a  Kentucky  log  cabin.  There  Is  no  record 
of  how  Lincoln  looked  at  birth.  Judging  from 
his  appearance  In  later  years,  probably  he 
was  not  handsome,  but  as  the  second  child 
and  first  son  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  his  arrival  miist  have  brought  hap- 
piness to  his  parents. 

Uncoln  and  Lee.  one  bom  In  Virginia  and 
the  other  In  a  state  carved  from  the  Old 
Dominion,  lived  and  died  In  the  same  era 
Apparently  they  never  met,  but  their  desti- 
nies were  closely  Intertwined  and  each  played 
a  conspicuous  role  In  the  great  American  con- 
flict of  a  century  ago. 

The  Civil  War  of  1861-5,  as  many  people 
have  observed,  was  America's  greatest 
tragedy.  The  enormity  of  the  tragedy  Is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  more  American  serv- 
ice men  died  In  that  conflict  than  In  all 
other  American  wars  combined,  from  the 
Colonial  Revolt  to  the  Korean  War. 

Sometimes  In  the  careers  of  nations  as 
In  the  Uvea  of  Individuals,  tragedy  Is  a  pro- 
logue to  progress.  This  was  true  of  the  trag- 
edy of  the  American  Civil  War.  That  con- 
flict ended  slavery.  It  decided  that  the  coun- 
try founded  In  1776  would  be  one  great  na- 
tion rather  than  a  loose  aggregation  of  sep- 
arate and  competing  entitles,  each  claiming 
to  be  sovereign.  The  'one  nation,  under  God 
indivisible'  to  which  Americans  pledge  allegi- 
ance was  forged  on  the  Civil  War  battlefields 
of  Lee's  Virginia,  Lincoln's  Kentucky  and 
various  other  sUtes  of  North  and  South 

The  avU  War  also  gave  the  United  States 
its  most  cherished  heroes,  and  the  most  out- 
standing of  these  were  Lincoln  and  Lee.  In- 
deed, I  think  It  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  these  admirable  men  were  the  finest 
products  of  the  American  ClvU  War  Cer- 
tainly, during  the  four  tragic  years  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  both  of  them  achieved  outstanding 
and  enduring  fame.  Lee  the  soldier  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world  as  one  of  the 
greatest  military  leaders  of  all  time.  Lincoln 
the  statesman  enjoys  even  greater  renown. 
On  26  October  1961  Cart  Sandburg  made  a 
speech  In  the  Library  of  Congress  in  which 
he  stated:  "One  world  figure  came  out  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  name  of  Lincoln  went 
around  the  world  and  Is  now  a  familiar  and 
beloved  name  nearly  everywhere.  .  .  .  More 
books  have  been  written  about  Lincoln  than 
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»bout  any  other  character  in  history  except 
j«6UB  Christ.  Biographies  of  him  are  avail- 
able In  more  foreign  translations  than  any 
other  character  In  American  history." 

Let  xis  take  a  look  at  these  two  remarkable 
men.  First,  let  us  look  at  their  contrasts.  In 
background  and  early  associations  they  were 
dUslmllar.  Lee  was  an  aristocrat.  His  father 
was  Henry  Lee,  "Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,"  of 
Revolutionary  fame,  and  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. 1792-6.  Henry  Lee  died  when  Lee  was 
only  eleven  years  of  age.  Indeed.  Robert  E. 
Lee  did  not  see  his  father  after  he  was  six 
years  old  because  Henry  Lee  went  on  a  five- 
year  mission  to  Barbados  and  died  on  the 
return  trip.  He  was  buried  on  Cumberland 
Island  In  Georgia.  Lee's  mother  was  Mary 
Ann  Carter,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Carter. 
of  Shirley  Plantation  on  the  James  River. 
The  old-time  Virginians  referred  to  the 
"Cyatah"  family  on  the  "Jeems"  River.  One 
could  have  no  greater  claim  to  social  pre- 
eminence among  early  Virginians  than  to 
be  a  Carter.  Robert  grew  up  to  be  more  of  a 
Carter  than  a  Lee.  He  spent  much  time 
with  his  cousins  at  Shirley.  Outstanding 
traits  of  the  Carter  family  were  geniality, 
devotion  to  family,  and  loyalty  to  com- 
munity. The  Carters  were  traditionally 
rellgloxis,  but  none  was  fanatical.  They  mixed 
revealed  religion  and  nobUase  oblige  In  a 
delightful  manner.  Their  code  stressed  econ- 
omy, moderation,  courtesy,  gentility,  honour, 
and  devotion  to  duty. 

Lincoln's  parentage,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
humble.  It  Is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  both 
bis  father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  his  mother. 
Nancy  Hanks,  were  Virginians;  but  like 
many  of  their  contemporaries  they  bad 
crossed  the  Appalstchlans  In  the  great  west- 
ward fiow  of  humanity  that  came  In  the 
wake  of  the  Revolution.  Thomas  Lincoln  was 
not  nearly  as  worthless  as  some  of  the  biog- 
raphers have  represented  him.  He  was  a  re- 
spected, honest,  amiable  man.  He  got  along 
well  with  his  neighbours,  but  he  had  diffi- 
culty staying  put.  He  was  a  chronic  mover. 
Nancy  Hanks  was  probably  Illegitimate,  but 
she  was  an  honourable,  admirable  woman. 
Thomas  Lincoln  could  not  read,  and  it  was 
with  the  greatest  dlfllculty  that  he  was  able 
to  write  his  name.  Nancy  Hanks  could  neither 
read  nor  white.  When  Lincoln  was  seven  years 
old,  the  family  moved  from  Kentucky  to 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  then  a  vast  wilder- 
ness, where  they  lived  first  in  a  partially  open 
shelter  and  then  In  a  crude  log  cabin.  In  the 
second  year  In  Indiana,  Nancy  Hanks  died  of 
what  was  known  as  "milk  fever"  and  about  a 
year  later  Thomas  Lincoln  stirred  himself  to 
go  back  to  Kentucky  and  persuade  a  widow, 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,  to  come  to  Indiana 
with  him  as  his  wife.  This  was  a  very  for- 
tunate thing  for  Abraham  Lincoln  because 
Sarah  was  a  dynamic  and  resourceful  wom- 
an, and  a  strong  bond  of  affection  developed 
between  her  and  her  lanky  stepson.  In  his 
later  years  he  referred  to  Sarah  as  "my 
angel  mother." 

In  schooling  these  men  were  markedly 
different.  Lee  was  educated  by  private 
tutors  and  In  Alexandria  Academy,  near 
Washington.  He  excelled  In  Latin  and  in 
Mathematics.  >Vben  he  was  eighteen  he  went 
to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  He  graduated  from  the  Military 
Academy  In  1829,  second  in  bis  class  and  with 
no  demerits.  (Charles  Mason,  later  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  in  Iowa  and  Washington, 
D.C,  was  the  top  man  In  the  class  of  1829.) 
Lincoln's  schooling  was  sparse  and  dis- 
jointed. He  went  to  one-teacher  country 
schools  In  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  but  In  his 
whole  life  he  had  less  than  a  year  of  formal 
schooling.  Yet  his  letters  and  his  speeches 
reveal  him  to  be  a  well-educated  man.  He 
educated  himself  by  reading,  studying,  ob- 
serving and  refiectlng.  Among  the  books  that 
be  read  as  a  boy  were  Robinson  Crusoe,  Pil- 
ipim's  Progress,  AEsop's  Fables,  Weem's  Life 
of  Washington,  and  Ortmshaw's  History  of 
the  United  States.  He  also  pored  over  the 


Revised  Latps  of  Indiana,  which  shows  how 
hard  up  he  was  for  reading  matter.  But  this 
ponderous  volume  contained  such  important 
documents  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  American  Bill  of  Rights,  aU  of  which 
Lincoln  virtually  committed  to  memory. 
Another  book  that  he  read  was  the  Bible. 

In  culture  and  demeanour  these  two  men 
also  stand  in  notable  contrast.  Lee  was  a 
model  of  propriety,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  went  through  four  years  at  West 
Point  without  getting  a  demerit,  and  de- 
merits were  very  easy  to  acquire  at  that  time 
because  the  rules  of  the  Academy  prohibited 
the  possession  In  the  cadets'  rooms  of  any 
cooking  utensils,  games,  novels,  romances,  or 
plays.  He  was  remarkably  clean  In  his  lan- 
guage and  his  liablts.  When  Douglas  SouthaU 
Freeman  had  completed  the  research  for  the 
monumental  four-volume  biography,  R.  E. 
Lee.  he  made  a  speech  before  The  Southern 
Society  In  New  Tork  City.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  stated  that  in  all  of  the  re- 
search that  he  had  done  for  the  biography — 
an  investigation  extending  to  literally  thou- 
sands of  books,  pamphlets,  and  manu- 
scripts— he  had  never  found  Indication  of  the 
use  by  Lee  at  any  time  in  his  life  of  a  single 
profane  or  obscene  word  or  phrase.  There  are 
not  many  high-ranking  military  men  in  his- 
tory about  whom  such  a  statement  could  be 
made.  Indeed,  why  pick  on  the  army?  There 
have  not  been  many  men  In  any  vocation  or 
profession  about  whom  such  a  statement 
could  be  made.  Lee  was  a  devout  Episco- 
palian, and  he  attended  church  services 
whenever  circumstances  would  permit. 

Lee  liked  women,  especially  If  they  were 
pretty.  He  preferred  the  companionship  of 
attractive  women  to  that  of  men — which  I 
think  reflects  favourably  on  his  Judgment. 
On  7  December  1862  he  wrote  to  his  wife: 
'Thank  Miss  Norvell  for  her  nice  cake,  but 
tell  her  I  prefer  kisses  to  cake.'  He  was  teas- 
ing, of  course,  because  he  was  absolutely 
faithful  to  his  wife. 

But  Lee  was  no  prig.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  a 
classmate  of  Lee's  at  West  Point,  wrote  In 
later  years:  'He  was  full  of  sympathy  and 
kindness,  genial,  fond  of  gay  conversation 
and  even  of  fun.  .  .  .  No  other  youth  or  man 
so  united  the  qualities  that  win  warm  friend- 
ship and  command  high  respect.'  Lee  drank 
only  moderately,  and  then  strictly  for  his 
health.  Some  biographers  claim  that  Lee 
never  drank  at  all,  but  several  years  ago  In 
reading  the  Lee  family  letters,  then  In  the 
Librao-y  of  Congress,  I  came  across  a  note  of 
General  Lee  to  his  wife,  dated  29  May  1864,  In 
which  he  stated:  'I  have  not  been  very 
'  sick.  ...  Do  not  send  any  of  the  whisky. 
Some  kind  gentleman  has  sent  me  some 
brandy  which  I  am  using.'  It  la  Inconceivable 
that  If  Lee  never  drank  whisky  he  would  tell 
Mrs.  Lee  not  to  send  him  any  of  that  bev- 
erage. And  In  the  Richmond  City  directory 
for  1869  I  found  this  advertisement:  'Steven 
Mason's — Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  brand  of  pure 
malted  rye  whisky  put  up  expressly  for 
family  use.'  Since  Lee  was  still  alive  at  this 
time,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  advertiser 
would  have  dared  represent  the  brand  thus 
without  Lee's  consent. 

Lincoln  was  a  product  of  the  frontier. 
Apparently  he  never  drank;  but  his  language 
was  sometimes  unpolished,  and  he  developed 
a  fondness  for  crude  stories.  After  he  be- 
came President  he  sometimes  shocked  people 
like  Gideon  Welles,  who  wore  a  funny  little 
cap,  had  a  beard,  looked  like  a  patriarch,  and 
to  whom  Lincoln  humorously  referred  as 
"Father  Welles",  with  his  frontier  anecdotes. 
Sometimes  he  also  annoyed  Edwin  Stanton 
and  the  Puritanic  Salmon  Chase  with  his 
raw  humour.  In  his  schoolboy  copybooks 
appeared  these  verses: 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  his  hand  and  pen. 
He  will  be  good,  but  God  knows  when. 
HaU  Columbia,  happy  land. 
If  she  alnt  broke,  well  ru  be  damned." 


Lincoln  never  Joined  a  church,  but  he  was 
deeply  religious.  His  wartime  letters  and 
speeches  indicate  that  in  the  tolls,  the  bur- 
dens, and  the  anxieties  that  he  bore  as 
President  of  a  divided  nation  he  experienced 
a  genuine  spiritual  deepening.  His  wife  said 
of  him:  "He  never  Joined  the  church,  but 
BttU  he  was  a  religious  man.  But  it  was  a 
kind  of  poetry  in  his  nature,  and  he  never 
was  a  technical  Christian." 

In  their  relations  with  their  associates 
there  were  also  marked  differences  between 
these  two  men.  Few  men  outside  of  Lee's 
family  and  close  circle  of  friends  were  ever 
Intimate  with  him.  Dignity  and  abstemious- 
ness tended  to  preclude  intimate  associa- 
tions; but  his  was  a  benevolent  nature  and 
his  generosity,  his  courtesy,  and  his  graclous- 
ness  commanded  the  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion of  all  who  knew  him.  Lincoln  was 
thoroughly  approachable,  easy,  Itiformal, 
genial,  sympathetic.  One  of  his  greatest 
attributes  as  President  was  his  abUlty  to 
Identify  himself  and  the  cause  that  he  led 
with  the  Interests  and  aspirations  of  the 
great  masses  of  the  people,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  Instilled  In  the  common  folk  a 
feeling  of  closeness  to  him.  He  never  forgot 
that  his  own  origins  were  lowly,  and  In  his 
manner  and  outlook  he  always  remained  one 
with  the  people  from  whom  he  sprang.  The 
common  soldiers  on  the  Union  side  frequent- 
ly referred  to  him  In  their  letters  as  "Uncle 
Abe",  "Father  Abraham",  and  "Old  Abe". 
These  were  not  terms  of  disparagement  but 
rather  of  genuine  affection  born  of  a  kin- 
ship of  Interests  and  ideals. 

In  their  administrative  methods  the  Vir- 
ginian and  the  frontiersman  were  also  very 
different.  Lee  was  a  model  of  orderlineas  and 
precision.  Lincoln  on  the  other  hand  was  in- 
formal, easy-going,  and  unsystematic  In  his 
administrative  procedures.  His  law  office  in 
Springfield  was  a  shambles;  books  were  pUed 
all  around  on  the  floor.  His  desk  was  stacked 
high  with  papers,  a  fact  which  affords  me 
considerable  comfort.  One  large,  tightly 
packed  envelope  bore  the  note:  "When  you 
can't  find  it  any  where  else,  look  Into  this." 
He  stuffed  letters  and  papers  In  the  crown  of 
his  stovepipe  hat,  so  that  he  could  consult 
them  on  his  travels.  Once  when  he  bought  a 
new  hat  "the  contents  of  the  discarded  head- 
piece were  lost."  One  historian  Is  unfair,  I 
think,  when  he  characterizes  Lincoln  as  "an 
amiable  bungler."  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Preeldent's  conduct  of  bis  <^ce  had 
a  certain  loose-Jointed  quality  which  violated 
the  best  principles  of  administration. 

The  contrast  between  Lincoln's  and  Lee's 
administrative  practices  and  human  relation- 
ships was  due  in  part  to  differences  In  per- 
sonality and  temperament. 

Lee  was  consistently  poised,  emotionally 
stable,  and  self-confident.  He  seemed  always 
to  be  In  ccHnplete  control  of  blnnMlf  and  hla 
surroundings. 

Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand,  was  subject 
to  great  depression,  extending  socnetlmies  over 
several  days.  During  these  periods  he  waa  bo 
despondent  as  to  be  Incapable  of  performing 
his  work  effectively. 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Kempf,  a  dlatlngulahed 
psychiatrist  of  many  years'  practice.  In  1965 
published  a  three-volume  study  entitled 
Abra?ioTn  Lincoln's  Philosophy  of  Common 
Sense.  Dr.  Kempf  attrtbutea  the  severe  mel- 
ancholia to  a  brain  Injury  received  when  lin- 
coln  at  the  age  of  nine  was  kicked  In  the 
forehead  by  a  horse  and  rendwed  uncon- 
scious for  a  whole  night.  This  accident  Un- 
paired the  victim's  vision  and  voice  and  led 
to  recurrent  eyestrain  and  heculache.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Kempf,  Uncoln  sought  In 
various  ways  to  ccmpcnsate  for  the  Injury. 
For  example,  to  offset  the  mal-focualng  of 
his  left  eye  he  adopted  the  practice  of  lying 
on  hlB  back  when  reading;  and  to  oombat 
excessive  gloom  he  told  humorous  stoslea. 
More  Important,  because  he  found  that  emo- 
tional stress  of  any  kind  tended  to  aggra- 
vate dlso(Mnfort  and  nervotuoieaB.  be  prae- 
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tlsed  paUence,  restraint,  deliberation,  and 
common  sense  In  dealing  with  the  problems 
and  responsibilities  of  life.  Another  Influence 
helping  to  shape  Lincoln's  personality,  In 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kempf.  was  sensitiveness 
to  his  mother's  Illegitimacy.  A  part  of  the 
adjustment-compensation  process  to  which 
Lincoln  resorted  was  an  earnest  effort  to  be 
compassionate  and  Just  In  dealing  with  the 
humble  and  oppressed  and  to  achieve  high 
standing  among  his  fellows.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  aaaeas  the  validity  of  Dr.  Kempf's 
conclusions,  but  his  study  is  an  interesting 
example  of  the  trend  In  recent  years  to  gain 
new  insights  into  history  by  utilizing  the 
skills  and  techniques  of  other  disciplines. 
Certainly,  serious  hUtorlans  should  not 
lightly  cast  aside  this  experienced  psychla- 
trtsfs  careful  analysis  of  Uncoln  the  man 
and  the  statesman. 

It  is  perhaps  in  their  loyalties  that  these 
two  men  stand  in  greatest  contrast.  Lincoln, 
a  product  of  the  frontier,  appreciated  the 
benefits  and  blessings  of  the  Union.  He 
realized  the  need  of  national  authority  and 
national  means  for  building  roads  canals 
railroads,  opening  up  the  West,  and  provid- 
ing schools,  homesteads,  and  protection  from 
the  Indians.  Growing  up  In  this  atmosphere 
he  developed  a  deep  attachment  and  loyalty 
to  the  nation. 

Lee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  product 
of  a  locality  and  an  authority  that  was  two- 
and-a-half  centuries  older  than  the  Union 
His  first  loyalty  was  to  Virginia.  As  the  inter- 
sectional  crisis  approached  in  1860-1,  he  con- 
demned the  extremists,  north  and  south,  who 
were  threatening  the  permanency  of  the 
Union.  But  when  the  break  came  and  he 
had  to  choose  between  Virginia  and  the  na- 
tion, he  chose  Virginia.  Douglas  S.  Freeman 
states  that  this  was  the  choice  he  was  bom 
to  make.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Lee's  sin- 
cerity. As  Americans  of  our  times  ponder  the 
events  that  led  to  secession  and  war,  cogni- 
zance should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  a 
man  as  sincere,  as  admirable,  as  unselfish 
and  as  honorable  as  Lee  could  prefer  the 
state — his  state — above  the  nation.  It  Is  not 
fair  to  Judge  Lee  on  the  basis  of  twentieth- 
century  ideas  concerning  the  Union,  for  his 
Ideas  about  the  relative  position  of  the  na- 
tion and  the  states — ideas  deriving  largely 
from  his  background,  experiences,  and  asso- 
ciations—were quite  different  from  those  of 
present-day  Americans,  reared  in  an  Intel- 
Jsctual  atmosphere  vastly  different  from  that 
of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  similarities  between 
Lincoln  and  Lee:  these  far  outweigh  the  dif- 
ferences. They  were  very  similar  in  good- 
n^  and  in  character.  Lee  had  seven  chll- 
dr«p — three  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
son*  were  CTustls;  William  Henry  Pltzhugh 
known  as  'Rooney'  to  distinguish  him  from 
his  bousin,  Pltzhugh  Lee;  and  Bob  the 
youngest.  The  four  daughters  were  Mary 
Agnes,  Annie,  and  Mildred.  It  Is  Interesting 
that  none  of  the  daughters  married.  Intofwt- 
ing.  too,  is  the  fact  that  Custls  and  'Roo&ey' 
both  became  major-generals  in  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  as  did  their  cousin.  Pltzhugh  Lee's 
relations  with  his  children  were  marked  by 
much  tenderness  and  affection.  Before  the 
war,  when  the  girls  were  little.  Lee  liked  to 
come  home  in  the  afternoon,  remove  his 
mUltary  boots,  Uke  a  comfortable  position 
in  a  soft  chair,  put  his  feet  on  an  ottoman 
and  have  his  young  young  daughters  tickle 
his  feet  while  he  told  them  stories.  He  was 
a  gifted  raconte\ir,  and  sometimes  the  little 
girls  would  become  so  absorbed  in  the  story 
that  they  would  forget  to  tickle.  Then  the 
father  would  look  up  and  with  a  smile  on  his 
face  say.  'No  tickle— no  story';  whereupon 
they  would  resume  the  tickling,  and  he  would 
resume  the  story. 

Uncoln  had  four  children,  all  boys.  Bddle, 
the  second  son,  bom  In  1844,  died  in  1860 
When  the  war  came.  Robert  was  eighteen;' 
WllUe,  eleven;   and  Tad,  eight.  Lincoln  was 


devoted  to  his  boys.  Once  during  the  war 
when  Tad  and  Willie  were  playing  soldiers 
with  a  doll  whom  they  named  Jack,  they 
decided  that  Jack  had  been  guilty  of  the 
terrible  offence  of  going  to  sleep  on  picket. 
They  held  a  quick  court  martial  and  sen- 
tenced him  to  be  shot.  They  were  about  to 
carry  out  the  execution  in  their  play  when 
the  White  House  gardener  suggested  that  the 
President  might  pardon  the  offender.  Uncoln 
fell  In  readily  with  the  scheme  and  sent  a 
note  on  White  House  stationery,  sUtlng: 
•The  doll  Jack  is  pardoned,  by  order  of  the 
President.  A.  Uncoln." 

Both  Uncoln  and  Lee  lost  a  child  during 
the  war.  Agnes  Lee  died  in  1863  at  twenty- 
three.  Lee's  letters  reveal  what  a  great  tragedy 
this  was  In  his  life.  Willie  Uncoln  died  the 
same  year.  He  was  Lincoln's  favourite  son 
the  light  of  his  life.  ReUOonshipe  between 
the  two  were  very  close.  Just  after  the  boy 
died  Uncoln  came  down  the  stairs  In  the 
White  House  to  his  secreUry's  office  and 
chokingly  said:  "Well,  NicoUy,  my  boy  la 
gone— he  Is  actually  gone."  Then  the  Preal- 
dent  burst  into  tears,  went  Into  his  office 
shut  the  door,  and  remained  for  a  while  In 
seclusion. 

Both  men  loved  animals.  During  Uncoln's 
Presidency  the  White  House  was  a  menagerie 
of  kittens,  goats,  and  rabbits,  and  In  the 
yard  there  were  ponies.  The  family  dog  some- 
times sat  in  the  President's  lap  at  meal- 
times, and  Uncoln  fondled  the  animal  while 
he  ate.  Lee  loved  cats.  On  29  June  1881,  after 
the  Federals  had  driven  the  Lees  from  the 
family  home  at  Arlington,  Lee  wrote  to  his 
wife:  "I  saw  a  beautiful  cat  the  other  even- 
ing that  reminded  me  of  Tom.  The  latter 
no  doubt  lords  It  In  a  high  manner  over 
the  British  at  Arlington.  He  will  have  some 
strange  things  to  tell  when  you  next  see 
him"  (An  interesting  characteristic  of  Lee 
was  that  he  rarely  referred  to  his  opponents 
as  the  Federals  or  the  Yankees.  He  called 
them  "those  people",  tut  In  his  letter  to 
Mary  he  characterized  them  as  "the  British" 
which  I  suppose  he  meant  to  be  a  comDll-' 
ment.)  "^ 

Both  were  good  husbands.  Lee  was  the  soul 
of  tenderness  in  dealing  with  his  wife  Mary 
who  during  the  war  and  afterwards  was  se- 
verely afflicted  with  arthrtus.  He  consulted 
her  on  important  decisions  concerning  his 
career  and  family.  He  wrote  to  her  frequently 
even  during  the  most  strenuous  campaigns  of 
the  war,  and  his  letters  fairly  glowed  with 
affection.  On  a  dark  November  day  in  1864 
he  wrote  from  a  camp  near  Petersburg  to  his 
youngest  daughter.  Mildred  (he  sometimes 
addressed  her  as  "My  dearest  Life");  "Give  a 
great  deal  of  love  to  dear,  dear  Mother  and 
kiss  your  sisters  for  me.  Tell  them  they  must 
keep  well,  not  talk  too  much  and  go  to  bed 
early."  Recall  the  circumstances:  Mrs  Lee 
was  ill:  Lee  himself  was  already  showing  indi- 
cations of  the  heart  malady  that  five  years 
after  the  war  was  to  Uke  his  life;  his  soldiers 
were  ragged  and  hungry,  deserting  by  the 
scores  because  of  the  troubled  letters  that 
they  were  receiving  from  their  families  tell- 
ing of  great  suffering  at  home.  The  mantle  of 
defeat  was  settling  over  the  beleaguered  Con- 
federacy. Yet  m  this  dismal  situation  Lee 
could  write  to  his  daughters:  "Keep  well 
don't  talk  too  much,  and  go  to  bed  early." 

Lincoln's  relations  with  his  Mary  were  not 
always  smooth.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  nervous 
and  high-strung,  and  she  sometimes  lashed 
out  at  him.  The  war  was  a  difficult  period  In 
her  life.  But  these  outbursts  were  not  always 
without  provocation.  Lincoln  was  absent- 
minded,  neglectful  of  small  attentions,  and 
careless  of  home  furnishings  and  routine  A 
product  of  the  frontier,  he  never  became 
completely  housebroken.  One  Sunday  he  was 
pulling  his  two  little  boys  along  in  a  wagon. 
His  mind  was  absorbed  in  matters  far  far 
removed.  A  neighbour  came  up  to  him  and 
nudged  him.  Lincoln  looked  around,  and  saw 
that  one  of  the  children  had  fallen  out  of  the 
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wagon.  If  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  happened  to  he 
looking  out  of  the  window  we  can  understand 
that  she  might  have  been  a  little  upset  De- 
spite the  differences  between  Mary  Todd  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  she  made  him  an  excellent 
wife.  She  came  from  a  cultured  background- 
she  was  of  the  Todd  family  of  Lexington 
Kentucky.  Lincoln  and  his  Mary  compi*-' 
mented  each  other  In  a  splendid  way.  She 
was  able  to  polish  some  of  the  rough  edges 
that  remained  from  his  frontier  upbringing 
and  prepare  him  for  polite  society.  In  dealing 
with  his  tense  and  anxious  spouse,  Lincoln 
was  gentle,  patient,  and  sympathetic.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  and  his  Mary  had  a 
very  deep  affection  for  each  other  and  that 
theirs  was  a  good  marriage. 

Lincoln  and  Lee  were  both  generous  and 
tolerant.  They  did  not  utterly  condemn  peo- 
ple who  failed  to  come  up  to  their  own  high 
standards  and  attainments.  During  the  war  a 
report  came  to  General  Lee  that  his  good 
friend,  a  former  Governor  of  Virginia,  Gen- 
eral Henry  A.  Wise,  had  cursed  an  Intruder 
out  of  camp.  Lee  called  Wise  to  his  tent  and 
began  to  reprove  him  for  this  unseemly 
conduct  and  violation  of  army  regulations. 
Wise,  who  was  of  the  very  few  men  who 
dared  speak  his  full  mind  to  General  Lee 
Interrupted  and  said :  'General  Lee  .  ,  .  your 
whole  life  Is  a  constant  reproach  to  me.  Now 
I  am  perfectly  willing  that  Jackson  and  your- 
self shall  do  the  praying  for  the  whole 
army  .  .  .  but  in  heaven's  name  let  me  do  the 
cussln'  for  one  small  brigade.'  Lee  smiled 
and  said :  'General  Wise,  you  are  Incorrigible', 
and  let  the  matter  drop. 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  Lee  was  the  sort  of 
person  to  harbour  enmlUes.  In  1863  one  of 
Lincoln's  young  friends,  J.  Madison  Cutts. 
became  involved  In  a  serloiu  controversy. 
Uncoln  wrote  to  him:  'Quarrel  not  at  all.  No 
num  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  hlmseU 
can  spare  time  for  personal  contention.' 
What  better  advice  could  be  given  to  a  young 
man !  Very  rarely  does  a  person  benefit  from 
ill-tempered  controversy.  On  one  occasion 
Uncoln  wrote  to  a  military  governor:  'I 
shall  do  nothing  through  maUce.  What  1  deal 
with  Is  too  vast  for  malice.'  In  dealing  gen- 
erously with  his  enemies,  and  refusing  to 
fight  back  at  his  critics,  Uncoln  achieved  one 
of  his  most  Impressive  claims  to  greatness. 

After  the  war  a  faculty  member  at  Wash- 
ington College  (later  Washington  and  Lee) 
spoke  disparagingly  of  General  Grant  in  the 
hearing  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  then  the  president 
of  the  Institution.  Lee  Immediately  said: 
'Sir,  If  you  presume  ever  again  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  General  Grant  In  my  presence, 
either  you  or  I  will  sever  his  relaUons  with 
this  institution,'  And  he  meant  It. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Lee  were  scrupulously 
honest.  In  the  debunking  period  of  his- 
toriography when  It  was  the  fashion  'to  push 
the  patriots  from  their  pedestals',  to  sub- 
stitute sneers  for  cheers,  and  to  play  up  bum 
and  strumpet  while  soft-pedalling  drum  and 
trumpet,  no  biographer  was  able  to  attribute 
peculation,  fraud,  or  any  other  form  of  dis- 
honesty to  either  of  these  great  characters 
Lincoln  and  Lee  were  both  abundantly 
endowed  with  tact.  Lee  was  able  always  to 
get  along  with  the  rampant  Individuals  that 
the  plantation  system  tended  to  nurture, 
the  hypersensitive  prima  donntu  who  held 
high  place  in  the  Confederacy,  among  them 
Jefferson  Davis.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  and 
Pierre  Gustave  Toutant  Beauregard.  He  main- 
tained harmonious  relations  with  the  Con- 
federate Cabinet  and  Congress.  Lee  quar- 
reled not  at  all. 

Lincoln  was  able  to  get  along  with  and 
use  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  the  talents 
of  people  who  were  personally  distasteful 
to  him — people  who  were  opinionated  and 
who  thought  that  they  were  better  qualified 
to  head  the  nation  than  he.  One  of  these  was 
WlUlam  H.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  on  1  April  1861  wrote  Uncoln  a  letter 
which  the  late  Professor  James  G.  Randall 
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(^ed  "Seward's  Fools'  Day  Aberration".  In 
this  letter  Seward  said  In  effect:  "I  know  you 
are  not  very  well  qualified  to  nin  the  ooun- 
try,  Mr.  I^resldent.  I  am  a  man  of  much  ex- 
perience. I  am  able  and  willing  to  bear  this 
responsibility."  Seward  went  on  to  lUggMt 
for  himself  something  approximating  the 
position  of  prime  minister.  But  Uncoln  over- 
looked Seward's  Incredible  presumption  and 
kept  him  on  in  the  Cabinet  because  be  felt 
tltat  he  was  the  man  best  fitted  for  the 
position  of  Secretary  of  State.  Uncoln  got 
along  with  Salmon  P.  Chase.  Chase  was  an 
egotistical,  self-righteous  man.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly ambitious,  and  he  worked  behind 
Uncoln's  back  in  a  cunning,  deceitful  way 
to  try  to  obtain  the  Presidency.  Lincoln 
thought  Chase  was  the  man  best  qualified 
to  be  Secretary  of  Treasury,  and  he  put  up 
with  him,  though  watching  him,  until  the 
summer  of  1864,  when  he  finally  had  to  let 
him  go.  But  Instead  of  being  vengeful  or 
iplteful,  he  appointed  Chase  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Uncoln  got  along  with 
Edwin  M.  Stanton,  who  also  was  very  diffi- 
cult; but  when  Uncoln  was  forced  to  get 
rid  of  Simon  Cameron,  the  bungling.  Incom- 
petent Secretary  of  War,  he  felt  that  he 
should  appoint  as  successor  the  person  best 
qualified  for  the  position;  and  on  that  basis 
he  chose  Stanton,  even  though  this  man  had 
once  snubbed  him  in  a  lawsuit. 

Neither  Lincoln  nor  Lee  personalized  op- 
position, a  fatal  mistake  for  anyone  In  high 
administrative  position,  because  genius  and 
ability  sometimes  come  wrapped  in  strange 
and  unattractive  packages. 

Another  similarity  between  these  two  men 
was  their  devotion  to  duty.  Duty,  particularly 
to  the  Union,  was  an  obsession  with  Lincoln 
during  his  critical  days  in  the  White  House. 
Many  times  late  at  night  he  walked  the  floor 
in  bis  carpet  slippers  pondering  the  problems 
of  the  imperilled  nation.  And  he  walked 
alone,  bearing  on  his  stooped  shoulders  the 
enormous  burdens  of  the  world's  most  diffi- 
cult position. 

Duty  was  the  guiding  rule  of  Lee's  life.  On 
one  occasion  he  stated:  "There  Is  a  true  glory 
and  a  true  honor,  the  glory  of  duty  done  and 
the  honor  of  Integrity  of  principle." 

Both  demonstrated  exceptional  capacity 
for  growth,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
factors  In  greatness.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  Lee  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  model 
officer,  but  he  had  never  led  troops  In  combat. 
As  a  staff  officer  In  the  Mexican  War  he  had 
acquitted  hlnuelf  gallantly,  but  be  did  not 
command  troops.  In  peacetime,  the  largest 
unit  that  be  had  led  was  a  regiment.  In  hls^ 
fint  campaign  of  the  Civil  War,  In  western' 
Virginia,  he  made  a  poor  showing;  and  bis 
direction  of  the  Seven  Days  Battle,  when  he 
was  first  In  command  of  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia,  left  much  to  be  desired.  But  Lee 
grew  rapidly  as  an  army  commander,  and  he 
profited  enormously  by  his  mistakes.  By  the 
end  of  1862  he  had  established  a  solid  reputa- 
tion, and  before  the  end  came  at  Appomattox 
he  made  a  record  that  places  him  among  the 
greatest  military  leaders  of  all  time.  Some  of 
the  most  impressive  testimonials  to  hli  ex- 
ceptional stature  are  by  Britishers.  Colonel 
G.  F.  R.  Henderson  rated  Lee  as  "one  of  the 
greatest.  If  not  the  greatest,  soldier  who  ever 
spoke  the  English  tongue".  Cyril  Falls  states: 
"Lee  alone  In  a  centtiry  of  warfare  deservea 
to  be  ranked  with  Hannibal  and  Nap>oIeon." 
Sir  Winston  Churchill,  In  his  History  of  the 
English  Speaking  People,  calls  Lee  "one  of 
the  greatest  captains  known  to  the  annals  of 
war." 

Lincoln  was  hardly  more  than  an  ordinary 
politician  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  but 
under  the  trials  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  he  grew  tremendously.  And  In  the 
face  of  enormous  obstacles  he  achieved  a 
■tature  so  awesome  that  many  people  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  of  all  Americans. 

Finally,  these  men  were  both  leaders  of 
enduring  influence.  Uncoln's  reputation  In- 


creases with  the  passing  of  time.  Throughout 
the  world  today  he  stands  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  American  democratic  Idealism  and 
a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  oppressed,  even  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  Lee's  finest  hour 
came  after  Appomattox.  To  General  Beaure- 
gard he  wrote  late  in  1865:  "I  am  glad  to 
see  no  Indication  In  your  letter  of  an  Inten- 
tion to  leave  the  country.  I  think  the  South 
requires  the  aid  of  her  sons  now  naore  than 
at  any  period  of  her  history.  I  have  no 
thought  of  abandoning  her  unless  compelled 
to  do  so."  To  General  Jubal  Early  and  other 
comrades  who  fled  the  country  to  escape 
Yankee  rule  he  wrote  In  effect:  "Come  back 
to  the  South.  Here  Is  where  you  are  needed. 
Use  your  labor  and  your  infiuence  to  make 
of  your  native  region  a  happy  and  a  pros- 
perous land."  Lee  set  an  example  for  those 
to  whom  he  gave  this  advice.  With  consid- 
erable hesitation,  deriving  from  his  modesty, 
he  accepted  the  presidency  of  a  struggling 
little  college  at  Lexington.  Virginia,  at  a 
salary  of  $1,500  a  year;  and  he  devoted  his 
remaining  five  years  to  the  task  of  prepar- 
ing young  Virginians  to  become  useful  citi- 
zens of  a  reunited  country.  Lee,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Old  South,  became  the  first  citi- 
zen of  the  New  South;  and  Lee  the  Virginian 
became  Lee  the  American. 

I  am  often  asked  the  question,  especially 
when  I  ptolnt  out  the  shortcomings  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  as  Confederate  President,  who 
would  have  made  a  better  President?  In- 
variably, and  without  any  equivocation,  I 
say  "Robert  E.  Lee",  because  there  was  no 
man  In  high  position,  either  among  the 
military  or  in  civilian  life,  who  demonstrated 
as  much  of  true  greatness  or  statesmanship 
as  did  Lee.  It  was  a  good  thing  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  American  Nation  that  Lee  was 
not  the  chief  executive  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,  and  It  was  fortunate  for 
the  Union  that  it  had  as  its  chief  a  man  with 
the  personality,  the  vision,  and  the  greatness 
of  Abraham  Uncoln — a  people's  President 
In  a  people's  war.  Uncoln  and  the  i>eople, 
bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  mutual  affec- 
tion and  respect,  were  an  unbeatable  com- 
bination. 


SCANDAL  IN  THE  AID? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  [Mr.  BuktonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross! 
has  again  rendered  a  significant  service 
in  behalf  of  the  sorely  abused  taxpayer 
by  bringing  to  light  what  appears  to  be  a 
scandal  of  major  proportions  involving 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Several  times  within  the  past  few 
weeks,  the  gentleman  has  taken  to  the 
well  of  the  House  to  enlighten  Members 
with  respect  to  an  incredible  $4  million 
loan  agreement  by  AID  to  interested  in 
India,  the  money  to  be  used  to  purchase 
worn  equipment  from  Napco  Industries 
of  Minneapolis.  As  it  now  appears,  the 
loan  was  engineered  principally  to  rescue 
Napco,  a  small  and  ailing  company,  and 
only  secondarily  to  aid  the  economy  of 
India.  The  machinery  which  Napco  sold 
to  the  Indians  is  reportedly  mostly  junk 
and  has  little  value.  In  the  meantime, 
Napco  is  $4  million  richer  and  has  gotten 
rid  of  some  Junk  machinery  for  which  It 
had  little  use  anyway.  This  Is  a  hell  of  a 
way  to  run  a  foreign  aid  program.  For 


my  part  I  am  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  but  I  regret  very 
much  that  the  news  he  bears  is  of  such 
a  sad  and  sorry  character. 

The  Washington  Post  in  its  Saturday, 
November  25  edition  carried  a  front  page 
story  laying  bare  some  of  the  bones  of 
the  AID-Napco  deal.  The  Poet  article 
suggests  that  some  high-level  political 
arm  twisting  took  place  to  get  the  loan 
approved.  It  tells  of  departures  from  es- 
tablished AID  policy  in  granting  the  loan. 
It  tells  of  considerable  lack  of  oversight 
and  general  ineptitude  on  the  part  of 
AID  officials.  In  short,  it  uncovers  fur- 
ther what  has  all  the  appearances  of  a 
really  rotten  deal — and  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly investigated,  not  Just  by  some- 
body in  the  executive  branch,  but  by  the 
Congress  itself.  The  newsstory  appears 
elsewhere  in  today's  Rkcord  and  was  in- 
serted under  the  auspices  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  people  who  foot  the  bills  for  AID'S 
operations  are  entitled  to  know  why  this 
deal  was  consummated,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  it — both  within  the  agency  It- 
self and  outside  of  it,  and  whether  any 
of  the  $4  million,  as  a  practical  matter, 
is  recoverable.  These  and  many  other 
questions  should  be  asked,  and  the  full 
answers  submitted  by  the  people  who  are 
in  a  position  to  know  them.  I  believe  the 
appropriate  committee  or  committees  of 
the  House  should  make  a  full-scale  in- 
quiry into  this  matter  at  the  earliest  time 
and  strongly  recommend  that  such  a 
course  of  action  be  followed.  Four  million 
dollars  for  a  load  of  Jimk  to  India, 
indeed. 

PROTECTIONISM  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arlaona.  Mr.  ^?e«ker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Talcott]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
hue  and  cry  has  been  raised  about  the 
growing  sense  of  "protectionism"  In  the 
United  States,  particularly,  relating  to 
the  agriculture  industry. 

The  "free  traders,"  "one-worlders"  and 
"internationalists  first"  should  pay  some 
attention  to  how  the  other  cotmtries  be- 
have as  well  as  they  orate. 

Since  the  GATT  negotiations,  the 
European  Common  Market  nations  have 
raised  their  tariffs  on  chicken  and 
turkey  parts  from  the  United  States. 

The  foreign  countries  are  experienced 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  protect  their 
own  industries  and,  particularly,  their 
domestic  food  supply  which  they  have 
learned  from  actual  sad  experience  is 
basic  and  absolutely  essential  to  the 
existence  of  any  nation. 

Meat  production  is  an  industry  which 
is  essential  to  our  Nation.  The  cattle  in- 
dustry cannot  be  permitted  to  be  phased 
out  in  the  United  States.  UJS.  consumers 
cannot  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  foreign 
producers  for  their  meat  supplies.  The 
meat  industry,  once  closed  down,  cannot 
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be  revived  In  a  few  months  in  case  of 
International  emergency  or  foreign  dis- 
aster. Other  coimtries  protect  their  meat 
producing  industries. 

I  herewith  Insert  pertinent  portions  of 
a  poignant  column  carried  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  November  15, 
1967.  The  story  Involved  "International 
society,"  but  it  dramatically  discloses  the 
attitude  of  foreign  coimtries  regarding 
their  own  meat  industry. 

IBISH  HCNT  OOEB  MzXICUt 

(By  Owenn  Oraham) 

Highlight  of  the  Irish  Hunting  Tour  was 
the  Saturday  night  dinner  hosted  by  the 
Richard  Collinses  for  Masters  of  the  various 
Hunts  with  whom  the  Pebble  Beach  group  is 
hunting  during  the  fortnight  they  are  In 
Ireland,  and  their  wives. 

Marguerite  decided  on  a  Mexican  theme 
for  the  affair,  since  most  at  the  honored 
gueets  wUl  be  traveling  to  Mexico  for  the 
Olympic  Oemes  next  year,  some  of  them 
riding  on  the  Irish  Three-Day  Team.  It  Is 
hoped  that  they  wUl  not  only  attend  the 
Olympics,  but  will  stop  at  Pebble  Beach  for  a 
visit  where  they  are  certain  to  receive  a  warm 
welcome  from  those  visiting  in  their  country 
now. 

The  staff  at  the  Dunraven  Arms  Hotel 
joined  in  the  preparations  with  great  delight. 
They  have  no  doubt  never  seen  such  a  pro- 
duction. Crepe  paper  streamers  in  bright 
colors  were  stretched  from  the  crystal  chan- 
deliers in  the  entrance  hall  to  the  walls. 
Huge  paper  bows  in  Mexican  colors  decorated 
the  hallways,  tind  gaily  colored  Mexican  post- 
ers were  on  the  doors. 

Large  varl-colored  papers  balls  hung  In 
clusters  from  the  chandeliers  In  the  dining 
room,  where  the  tables  were  covered  with 
red  and  white  checked  cloths  and  decorated 
with  large  paper  mache  plnatas  (burros)  In 
a  variety  of  colors. 

Each  male  guest  had  a  large  straw  som- 
brero hanging  from  the  back  of  his  chair, 
and  the  Irish  ladles  had  blue  bandanas  (the 
red  ones  never  arrived,  though  shipped  weeks 
before) .  Arrangements  of  large  colorful  Mexl- 
csm  paper  flowers  were  everywhere. 

All  these  things  Marguerite  Collins  started 
gathering  and  shipping  as  early  as  June. 
Including  Ingredients  for  the  menu.  How- 
ever that's  where  she  really  ran  into  trouble. 
She  shipped  canned  tamales,  whole  kernel 
com,  fritos,  etc. — all  the  makings  for  a 
tamale  pie,  but  she  soon  was  informed  that 
the  tamales  could  not  be  accepted  in  Ireland 
since  they  contained  meat. 

Although  she  explained  that  the  shipment 
was  not  to  be  sold,  she  was  firmly  turned 
down  and  was  told  that  she  could  send  them 
to  a  friend  in  England  or  have  them  returned 
to  America. 

She  chose  to  have  them  sent  to  Patsy 
(Mrs.  Peter)  Hately  in  London,  but  somehow 
they  went  to  the  wrong  address  on  the  right 
street  and  were  not  actually  delivered  until 
much  later. 

Marguerite  was  determined  to  serve  the 
Mexican  dishes  anyway,  so  she  shipped,  via 
air  mall,  com  meal,  and  dehydrated  chile 
powder,  and  carried  eight  cans  of  tomato 
sauce  in  her  luggage.  Since  the  Irish  chef 
at  the  hotel  had  never  even  heard  of  tamale 
pie  or  chile  con  came,  Mrs.  Collins  and  Marie 
Wemmer  Davles  spent  the  afternoon  (the 
morning  was  turned  over  to  decorating)  in 
the  kitchen  preparing  the  meal,  which  also 
Included  broiled  chicken  and  a  green  bean 
salad.  All  the  while  they  had  a  fascinated 
staff  looking  on  and  helping  them  when  they 
could.  Dessert  was  a  chocolate  cake  brought 
by  Mrs.  Hans  Urban  from  Vienna. 

There  you  have  it.  Ireland,  the  third 
largest  exporter  of  meat  into  the  United 
States,  would  not  even  permit  a  minus- 


cule amount  of  meat  to  be  Imported  for  a 
special  private  party. 

If  our  Federal  Government  would  only 
be  equally  concerned  about  our  meat 
producers  and  meat  consumers. 


LAFAYETTE,  WE  HAVE  HAD  IT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Minshall]  may 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ir- 
responsible talk  still  echoing  from  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Gaulle's  news  conference 
in  Paris  yesterday  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  end  for  the  aged  general.  The  free 
world  cannot  in  good  conscience  long  put 
up  with  such  rash  and  despotic  state- 
ments. 

De  Gaulle's  utter  arrogance  in  calling 
for  a  "free  Quebec,"  ordering  Britain  to 
overhaul  its  entire  economy,  and  urging 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard,  are  the 
marks  of  a  bumbling,  power -hungry  in- 
grate.  His  prediction  that  the  American 
dollar  may  well  go  the  way  of  the  British 
poimd — and  the  thinly  concealed  efforts 
that  make  the  wish  the  father  to  the 
thought — puts  him  in  the  position  of  bit- 
ing the  hand  that  has  fed  France. 

France,  at  E>e  Gaulle's  direction,  has 
been  hoarding  gold  until  it  now  has  the 
second  largest  stockpile  of  that  precious 
metal  in  the  free  world.  Perhaps  the  time 
has  come  to  advise  Americans  not  to 
spend  U.S.  dollars  in  De  Gaulle's  France 
and  thus  add  to  that  stockpile.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  should  be  advised  to  put  some  of 
that  gold  back  in  circulation  by  repaying 
the  $6.8  billion  France  owes  the  United 
States  today. 

That  debt.  Including  interest,  dates 
back  to  the  time  when  the  United  States 
went  to  the  rescue  of  La  Belle  France  in 
World  War  L  Mr.  De  Gaulle  tiiould  pay 
up  or  shut  up. 

Lafayette,  we  have  had  it. 


HELP  WANTED:    AMERICA'S 
GROWING  PROBLEM 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  fortunate  to  have  in 
its  ranlcs  a  number  of  Members  skilled 
and  knowledgeable  in  the  field  of  eco- 
nomics. Outstanding  among  them  is  Hon. 
Thomas  B.  Curtis,  to  whom  so  many  of 
us  look  for  advice  and  guidance. 

The  following  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber edition  of  Social  Service  Outlook  by 
our  well  informed  and  forward-looking 
colleagues  should  be  of  Interest  to  all 
Members  concerned  with  our  unemploy- 
ment and  manpower  problems. 


Help  WantkdI  America's  Growing  Piobloi 
( By  Congressman  Thomas  B.  Curtis) 

"It  is  a  truism,  but  often  overlooked,  that 
successful  economic  policy  depends  dlrectlv 
on  the  timeliness  and  reliability  of  our  eco- 
nomic statistics  and  forecasts."  This  state- 
ment by  my  able  colleague  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  Senator  William  Proxmlre, 
appropriately  sets  the  stage  for  my  discussion 
of  a  project  which  has  been  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  many  of  us  on  the  Joint  EkK>nomlc  Com- 
mittee for  a  number  of  years — the  need  for  a 
systematic  compilation  of  job-vacancy 
statistics. 

The  problem  is  a  seemingly  simple  one  and 
just  as  seemingly  uncontroversial.  After  all, 
the  Federal  Government  has,  particularly 
since  Depression  days,  demonstrated  a  deep 
concern  with  problems  of  unemployment. 
Many  federal  programs  have  been  initiated  to 
combat  unemployment — programs  ranging 
from  Increased  federal  domestic  spending  de- 
signed to  increase  aggregate  demand  In  the 
economy,  thereby  creating  new  Jobs,  to  Job 
retraining  and  vocational  education  pro- 
grams, to  tax  reforms  to  improve  labor  mobil- 
ity through  Job  relocation. 

In  the  area  of  labor  statistics,  numerous 
types  of  statistics  concerning  unemployment 
are  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics— statistics  ranging  from  the  number  of 
non-agricultural  unemployed  generally  to  In- 
dexes of  aggregate  weekly  man-hours  in  in- 
dustrial and  construction  activities. 

In  light  of  these  unemployment  relief  pro- 
grams and  these  numerous  unemployment 
statistics  programs.  It  seems  anomalous  that 
the  other  side  of  the  coin  has  not  been  de- 
veloped, that  is.  It  is  strange  that  there  Is 
no  ccMnprehensive  statistics  program  de- 
signed to  compUe  Job  vacancies. 

The  need  for  such  statlstica  is  quite  obvi- 
ous. Factual  data  is  always  necessary  to 
reach  an  Informed  Judgment.  The  validity  of 
any  Judgment,  given  a  sound  reasoning  proc- 
ess, varies  with  the  validity  of  the  facts  used 
as  the  basis  for  such  judgment. 

"STBTJCTtnUU."  AND  "CTCiaCAL"  XJNEMPLOTMINT 

I  see  these  numerous  statistics  as  indis- 
pensable aids  in  the  ultimate  determination 
as  to  the  shape  and  extent  of  our  manpower 
programs.  For  example,  unemployment  gen- 
erally Is  viewed  as  resulting  from  two  broad 
causes.  One  cause  is  called  "structural,"  the 
other  "cycUcal."  In  the  "structural"  category 
falls  unemployment  caused  by  a  lack  In 
training  and  skills  and  "transitional"  unem- 
ployment, people  In  the  process  of  changing 
to  a  different  Job,  and,  I  would  add.  InsUtu- 
tional  and  social  reasons  such  as  afflict  many 
Negro  citizens  In  our  society.  "CycUcal"  un- 
employment is  related  to  the  business  eyelet 
of  growth  and  recession.  This  type  of  unem- 
ployment, according  to  the  theorists,  results 
from  a  "deficiency  in  aggregate  demand" 
wherein  the  national  economy  in  general  1« 
not  operating  at  "full  capacity"  and,  in  the- 
ory, the  economy  Is  simply  not  creating  as 
many  jobs  as  it  is  capable  of.  Whether  this 
is  a  valid  explanation  for  cyclical  unemploy- 
ment or  whether  business  cycles  recur  for 
multifold  reasons,  of  which  aggregate  de- 
mand Is  merely  one  major  factor,  it  Is  true 
that  during  periods  of  economic  upturn  It 
Is  easier  to  treat  the  problems  of  structural 
unemployment  and,  conversely,  during  pe- 
riods of  economic  downturns,  It  Is  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Quite  obviously,  the  two  categories  are  not 
entirely  separable.  Nevertheless,  general  con- 
clusions can  and  must  be  drawn  concerning 
the  causes  of  unemployment  since  proper 
solutions  to  the  two  causes  differ  greatly  Eind 
an  improper  attempt  at  a  legislative  solu- 
tion can  work  at  cross-purpose  to  the  goal 
of  reducing  unemployment.  If,  for  example, 
the  general  unemployment  rate  is  6  percent 
and  national  Industrial  plant  usage  is  at  s 
figure  much  lower  than  capacity,  there  Is  a 
posslblUty  that  there  Is  a  deficiency  In  de- 
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mand  In  the  national  economy  (aside  from 
questions  of  structural  unemployment) .  An 
increase  of  the  Federal  Government  pur- 
chases of  needed  goods  and  services  in  the 
market  place  during  such  times  is  good  eco- 
nomics, both  for  Itself  and  the  slack  national 
economy.  However,  if  unemployment  Ls  down 
to  perhaps  a  3  percent  level,  increasing  fed- 
eral purchasing  programs  might  overheat 
an  already  warm  economy  and  result  in  in- 
flation, since  demand  for  employes  might  ex- 
ceed the  supply  of  employables.  At  such  a 
point,  programs  geared  to  converting  unem- 
ployables  to  employables  (structural  unem- 
ployment programs)  are  the  much  more 
effective  programs.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
these  two  types  of  unemployment  programs 
must  compete  with  each  other  or  that  when 
programs  which  stimulate  demand  are  pur- 
sued that  structural  unemployment  pro- 
grams must  be  de-emphasized.  Realistically, 
such  programs  should  work  together  har- 
moniously In  eliminating  both  causes  of  un- 
employment simultaneously.  The  impression 
that  the  two  types  of  programs  must  com- 
pete with  each  other  arises  from  the  fact 
that  economists  and  legislators  carry  on  a 
continuing  dialogue  concerning  the  causes 
of  unemployment  and  the  best  means  of 
solving  the  problems.  Some  theorists  em- 
phasize one  approach,  others  emphasl2se  other 
approaches.  Very  few  will  suggest,  however, 
that  either  approach  is  an  exclusive  panacea. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  will  agree  that, 
while  there  Is  an  ever-present  need  for  pro- 
grams to  attack  structural  unemployment 
(such  as  Job  retraining  to  upgrade  generally 
the  skills  of  the  labor  force  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  need  for  technical  skills),  the 
need  for  demand  stimulation  through  fed- 
eral spending  comes  and  goes  with  fluctua- 
tions In  the  economy. 

The  problem  is  sophisticated,  the  theories 
are  not  simple,  and  the  need  for  an  ever- 
watchful  eye  on  the  economy  is  great. 

I  say  all  this  In  re-empbaslzlng  my  view 
that.  In  light  of  the  complexity  of  the  prob- 
lem, in  light  of  the  numerous  sets  of  unem- 
ployment statistics.  In  Ught  of  the  number 
of  programs  and  amount  of  money  spent  to 
relieve  unemployment,  it  seems  to  me 
anomalous  that  there  is  no  comprehensive 
program  designed  to  compile  statistics  on  the 
number  and  tjrpe  of  Job  vacancies  available 
In  the  economy. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  JOB-VACANCT 
RKPORTTNO 

Realizing  this  pressing  need,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Economic  Statistics  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  after  hearings  In  1966^ 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  promply  proceed  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  unbodied  in  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962  to  es- 
tablish a  statistical  series  of  Jobs  available 
on  a  comprehensive  basis.  In  1962,  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  to  Appraise  Employment 
and  Unemployment  (the  Gordon  Commit- 
tee) wrote: 

"The  Committee  has  been  impressed  by 
the  widespread  Interest  in  statistical  series 
on  unfilled  Jobs.  The  present  lack  of  such 
data  constitutes  one  of  the  more  conspicuous 
gaps  in  our  labor-force  information." 

Also  in  response  to  the  need  for  job- 
vacancy  statistics,  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board,  In  Its  1967  report.  Measur- 
ing Job  Vacancies,  stated: 

"The  absence  of  a  national  statistical  pro- 
gram on  Job  vacancies  as  a  counterpart  to 
existing  measures  of  unemployment  con- 
stitutes a  serious  informational  gap.  The 
need  for  these  data  has  become  acute  as 
manpower  programs,  an  essential  weapon  in 
the  war  against  poverty,  have  come  to  en- 
gage an  ever-larger  fraction  of  public  atten- 
tion and  resources." 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Statistics  reached  some  general 
conclusions  concerning  the  usefulness  of  job- 


vacancy  statistics.  Generally,  the  usefulness 
of  such  statistics  has  been  seen  in  the  prob- 
ability that  such  statistics  would  raise  the 
efficiency  of  the  nation's  manpower  programs 
and  of  the  labor  market  in  general.  Useful- 
ness in  Job  counseling  as  well  as  manpower 
training  and  development  programs  was  seen 
as  another  benefit.  Also  the  Committee  be- 
lieved that  such  statistics  would  help  to 
match  employers'  need  for  workers  with  un- 
employed or  underemployed  workers. 

Aside  from  need,  questions  of  feasibility 
and  cost  were  considered  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

As  to  the  question  of  cost,  the  Subcommit- 
tee recommended,  on  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  an  initial  expenditure 
of  t2.5  million.  The  Subcommittee  stated: 

"If  the  $2.5  million  program  led  to  slight- 
ly more  efficient  use  of  the  several  bilUons 
of  dollars  appropriated  to  manpower  devel- 
opment, the  Investment  for  data  would  pay 
handsomely.  If  It  enabled  unemployed  or 
underemployed  workers  to  find  productive 
Jobs,  the  investment  would  pay  a  private 
dividend  in  the  form  of  additional  tax  dol- 
lars and  lower  welfare  payments;  and  it 
would  pay  dividends  in  terms  of  greater  na- 
tional output.  Job-vacancy  information 
along  with  manpower  retraining,  can  help 
to  break  the  bonds  of  isolation  afflicting 
low  Income  persons  In  urban  ghettos,  areas 
of  chronic  high  unemployment,  and  subsist- 
ence agriculture." 

It  is  my  own  estimate  that  an  Investment 
of  (2.5  million  a  year  in  this  program  would 
produce  returns  a  thousand-fold,  namely  an 
increase  of  $2.5  billion  In  the  Gross  National 
Product  resulting  from  more  efflcient  train- 
ing programs  based  on  a  factual  knowledge 
of  what  Jobs  are  and  would  be  available,  a 
diminution  of  both  unemployment  and  of 
the  growth  lag  resulting  from  jobs  avail- 
able remaining  unfilled. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  feasibility 
of  a  national  Job-vacancy  statistics  program, 
the  subcommittee  reviewed  the  findings  of 
a  number  of  pilot  studies  and  concluded  that 
such  a  program  is  "feasible;  the  cooperation 
of  the  employers  excellent;  and  the  technical 
problems  of  vacancy  definition  and  sampling 
can  be  coped  with  effectively."  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  also  concluded 
that  such  a  program  is  feasible,  stating : 

"It  is  feasible  (and  meaningful)  to  meas- 
ure Job  vacancies  on  a  voluntary  basis.  The 
qualifications  regarding  voluntary  submis- 
sion of  the  data  is  important.  By  providing 
the  Information  on  this  basis  employers 
demonstrate  that  the  appropriate  data  can 
be  obtained  without  resort  to  compulsory 
registration  of  Job  openings  with  the  offices 
of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service." 

The  report  proceeds  to  conclude  that  the 
fact  that  such  a  program  Is  feasible  on  a 
voluntary  basis  renders  unwarranted  the 
fears  of  some  who  felt  that  a  program  of 
compulsory  registration  might  lead  to  seri- 
ous encroaichment  on  employers'  freedom 
to  choose  their  employes. 

I  believe  It  Is  fair  again  to  conclude,  as  was 
concluded  in  the  enactment  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  that: 
(1)  there  is  a  definite  and  pressing  need  for 
a  comprehensive  national  program  to  gather 
and  publish  Job-vacancy  statistics:  (2)  such 
a  program  is  economical  In  terms  of  cost- 
benefits;  and  (3)  such  a  program  is  tech- 
nically feasible. 

LABOR  OPPOSES  THE  PROORAM 

But  the  requirement  set  forth  In  the  Act 
has  been  Ignored,  as  well  as  the  specific  pro- 
posal by  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics  for  $2.5  million  to  fund  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  AFL-CIO  national  leadership  has 
consistenly  taken  a  strong  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  collection  of  Job-vacancy  sta- 
tistics. It  has  been  labor's  opposition  year 
after  year  which  has  proven  to  be  the  stum- 
bling block  within  the  BUboommlttee  of  th« 


House  Appropriations  Committee  charged 
with  considering  requests  for  funds  for  this 
program. 

Since  congressional  appropriations  have 
not  been  forthcoming,  a  comprehensive  Job- 
vacancy  program  has  been  postponed.  Dur- 
ing hearings  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, SecreUry  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  In- 
dicated that  some  information  is  available 
through  the  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics  con- 
cerning the  "Job  shortage  situation."  How- 
ever, these  are  only  "pilot"  studies  conducted 
in  only  a  limited  number  of  cities  (16  cities 
in  1965,  14  in  1966,  and  12  In  1967).  and 
there  is  no  publication  that  embodies  even 
these  surveys.  The  need  still  exists,  therefore, 
for  a  truly  comprehensive  Job-vacancy  sta- 
tistics program. 

Apparently  the  opposition  from  organised 
labor  stems  from  a  belief  that  such  statistics 
would  distract  from  attention  paid  to  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  They  argue  that 
the  statistics  would  be  misused  and  that  the 
number  of  job  openings  would  simply  be 
subtracted  from  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  an  effort  to  gauge  the  true  extent  of  the 
unemployment  problem.  Hidden  in  the  back- 
ground, however,  is  the  fundamental  belief 
of  labor  econonOsts  In  the  "aggregate  de- 
mand" theory  of  unemployment.  They  advo- 
cate higher  Federal  Government  spending  as 
the  primary  approach  to  eliminate  unem- 
ployment, rather  than  structural  and  Insti- 
tutional approaches.  They  fear  that  econo- 
mists of  the  "structural  school"  will  use  Job- 
vacancy  statistics  to  reinforce  the  structural 
argument,  and  perhaps  they  fear  that  train- 
ing and  retraining  and  institutional  reforms 
in  civil  rights  and  race  relations  will  really 
solve  the  unemployment  problem,  leaving 
them  with  little  ammunition  to  pressure  for 
Increased  federal  spending  programs. 

The  possible  misuse  of  job-vacancy  sta- 
tistics In  the  manner  they  fear  evidences  a 
very  low  estimation  of  the  abilities  of  the 
economists  and  the  legislators  who  formulate 
our  national  labor  policy.  Also,  the  fear  the 
Job-vacancy  statistics  might  give  the  "struc- 
tural school"  more  debating  ammunition  Is 
unhealthy.  Job-vacancy  statistics  are  facts. 
If  the  revealed  facts  bear  out  the  conten- 
tions of  the  "structural  school,"  then  our 
tinemployment-reUef  programs  should  be 
geared  toward  these  findings.  If  the  labor 
economists  are  truly  convinced  that  the 
causes  of  unemployment  stem  largely  from  a 
deficiency  in  aggregate  demsoid,  then  they 
should  be  unafraid  that  the  facts  might  In- 
dicate otherwise. 

However,  If  the  labor  leaders  are  Incorrect 
In  their  basic  assumption  that  the  causes  of 
unemployment  stem  from  a  deficiency  In  ag- 
gregate demand,  then  persistent  promotion 
of  this  theory  will  do  positive  harm.  If  un- 
employment Is  "structural,"  which  I  believe 
is  m  fact  the  type  that  we  are  now  expe- 
riencing, then  inoaeased  federal  expenditure 
programs  designed  to  stimulate  demand  will 
not  reduce  unemployment  but  will  produce 
infiation.  Inflation,  of  course.  Is  brutal  to 
everyone — most  particularly  to  the  low-in- 
come groups. 

Another  objection  to  Job-vacancy  statistics 
comes  from  some  craft  union  leaders  who 
contend  that  job-vacancy  statistics  will  be 
used  to  pressure  them  Into  expanding  their 
apprenticeship  programs,  especially  if  they 
reveal  shortages  of  skilled  workers.  They  say 
this  might  result  In  a  surplus  of  craftsmen, 
weakening  union  power.  The  use  of  such  an 
argument  indicates  to  me  that  Labor  Is  far 
from  the  strong  force  for  progress  that  It  once 
was.  If  there  are  really  shortages  of  skilled 
workers  in  certain  occupations,  then  it  is  In 
the  national  Interest  to  move  to  fill  these 
shortages.  Also,  If  a  job-vacancy  survey  In- 
dicates that  certain  occupations  do  not  need 
more  skUled  workers,  then  we  should  know 
about  that  eo  we  can  channel  our  manpower 
retraining  efforts  and  expenditures  to  other 
occupations.  Given  the  fact  that  we  already 
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have  manpower-training  programa.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous to  remain  uninformed  aa  to  where 
workers  are  really  needed.  Such  Ignorance 
may  Indeed  lead  to  a  surplus  of  skilled  work- 
ers In  some  occupations. 

Because  not  only  the  national  welfare  but 
the  welfare  of  the  Individual  working  man 
are  at  stake,  I  am  hopeful  that  a  comprehen- 
sive Job-vacancy  program  will  be  imdertaken 
without  further  delay. 


PORTSMOUTH   NAVAL   SHIPYARD'S 
HIGH  STANDARDS 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRD  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard,  last  week  com- 
pleted the  regular  overhaul  of  the  UJS.S. 
Sam  Houston — 8SBN-609 — and  In  so  do- 
ing set  a  record  for  which  the  yard  and 
its  employees  can  be  Justly  proud.  Where 
in  the  past,  the  regular  overhaul,  includ- 
ing core  renewal,  of  a  nuclear  submarine 


has  taken  anywhere  from  16  Mt  to  18 
months,  in  public  aad  private  shipyards 
alike,  Portsmouth  has  completed  this 
woik  in  just  15  months;  and  at  a  savings 
to  the  Oovernment  of  more  than  $1  mll- 
Uon. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  the  men 
and  women  who  work  at  the  Portsmouth 
Yard  and  to  its  commandant.  Rear  Adm. 
William  C.  Hushing.  This  signincant  ac- 
complishment is  a  further  indication  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  would  be  well 
advised  to  rescind  his  closure  order  for 
Portsmouth  and  not  require  these  8.300 
loyal,  capable,  and  diligent  workers  to 
labor  under  the  shadow  of  a  phaseout 
of  operations. 

Not  only  does  a  performance  record 
such  as  that  of  Portsmouth  Justify  its 
retention,  but  its  capability  as  a  public 
naval  shipyard  is  absolutely  essential  to 
be  preserved  and  continued  so  that  we 
can  keep  our  undersea  fleet  in  top  condi- 
tion. This  is  the  fleet  that  we  rely  so 
heavily  upon  for  its  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
deterrent  capabilities.  This  is  the  fleet 
that  operates  to  protect  America  from 
nearly  every  ocean  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  can  be  any  question  of  the  very 
real  need  to  keep  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
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Shipyard  in  operation  on  a  continuing 
basis,  and  I  most  respectfully  urge  our 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  make  a  public 
announcement  that  the  closing  order  on 
this  yard  has  been  reconsidered  and  i* 
rescinded  in  the  interests  of  the  national 
defense  security. 
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NEW    FISCAl.    POLICY    NEEDED 
DEFUSE  THE  TIME  BOMB 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  CoLLini]  may  ex- 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  a  tabulation  which  lists 
the  112  new  programs,  to  which  I  pre- 
viously refer,  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  students  of  governmental  fiscal 
policy  can  see  that  most  of  these  actlv- 
ities  were  initiated  during  the  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  administration.  This  is  the 
second  of  a  series  of  three  inserts  regard- 
ing Federal  expenditures. 
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1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967  > 


Food  for  frtodom 

Urbon  rontwal  profrims 

Collott  housint  loans 

Censtntetton  granta,  wnl*  Irsstmont  works 

Libnrios  and  community  sonlcss 

Grants-in-aid  for  airports 

Construction  of  baaltii  rosaarcli  fadlitias 

Urltan  plannini  grants 

NatJonal  Library  of  Medicine \'.\.', 

Great  Plains  comervation  program 

Emergency  conservation  measuras '..'. 

Public  works  planning  fund      

Space  research  and  technology ""I 

Forest  protection  and  utilization 

National  Defense  Education  Act: 

Higlier  educational  ictrvttics 

Elementary  and  secondary  activities 

Otiwr  aids  to  education 

Educational  Improvement  for  the  handicapped... 
Subscription  to  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation   

Research  and  training,  educatkin '..'..'.'.'.'. 

Agency  lor  International  Devetonneflt .'.V. 

AgrKultural  Researcb  Service  (foreign  csrrency). 
Oflice  of  F'leM  Services. 
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38 
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1,195 

56 

165 

17 
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89 

94 


1.120 

75 

180 

36 
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51 

23 

2 
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3 
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145 

117 


78 


1,230 

1,653 

1,398 

1,779 

105 

145 

227 

173 

201 

198 

227 

284 

40 

44 

42 

52 
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9 

8 
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56 

64 

57 

51 

26 

22 
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36 

3 

3 

7 

12 

2 

2 

2 
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9 

10 
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1 

9 

3 

5 

5 
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6 

401 

744 

1,257 

2.552 

130 

156 

190 

198 

129 
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Cooperathre  demenstratton  programs,  welfare.. 

Development  kWRS,  revolving  fund 

Alliance  for  Progress  devetopment  k>ans 

) Corps. 
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73 
54 

17 
1 

74 
3 

40 
2 
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Alliance  for  Progress  development  grants . 
Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control. 

Open  space  land  programs 

Air  polhttion  control 


Chronic  diseases. 

Sateiata  operations 

NurslHg  services  and  resources 

Statlsiieal  Reporting  Service 

Scientific  actKHies  overseas 

NatkMal  healtli  statistks 

U.S.  Travel  Service I 

Manpower  devetopment  and  training , 

Food  stamp  program 

Civil  sspersonic  aircraft  davehipment "', 

Assistance  to  refugee*  In  the  United  States 

Researcfi  and  training  (foreign  currency  program) 

Public  works  acceleratian 

NatMnai  Institute.  Child  Health-Human  Oevslop- 

menL 

Educational  television  fKilities ."".'. 

American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad 

Biotogics  standards 

Foreign  language  training  and  area  studies... 

Rurafrentwal 

Economic  opportunity  program 

Urban  mass  transportatkin 

Land  and  water  consarvatton . 

Rehabilitatwn  k>an  fund 

Economic  opportunity  k>an  fund 

Civil  riglits  educational  activities 

Coordinatk)n  and  development  of  proiram  (or 

fifing 

Resource  eonservatton  and  deveiopmeaL 
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31 
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49 
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11 
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11 
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15 
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49 
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9S 
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16 
10 
8 

10 
1 
5 
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52 

20 
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53 
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38 
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4 
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60 
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70 

26 

71 

34 
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4 

13 

10 
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68 

44 

14 

62 

13 

52 

7 

4 
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641 
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79 

98 

31 
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16 

51 

22 

14 
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4 
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W 
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3 
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1 
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1956 


1957 


1958 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967  >       1968  > 


Watershed  planning 


Aopilaehian  region  conservation  program (•)  1 

Edoeattonal  assistance,  elementary-secondary S15 


EdocatBnal  •^y^-r-xJ" 
Higher  aducatkin  activities 

Mtbnal  I  nstitute  of  General  Medical  Science* 

Cropland  adjustment  program 

AppalKhian  devektoment  higttway  system 

Oevekipmeni  facilities  grants 

Rigional  medKal  programs 

Rural  water  and  waste  disposal  granb 

Sepolemental  grants-in-akl 

Natioiial  Teacher  Corps 

High-speed  gioand  transpoftatk)n 

Environmental  heaitli  sciences 

National  Foundatk>n  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Technical  and  community  assistance 

Appalachian  ffltaitaig  aree  rastoratnn 

once  of  State  Technical  Services,  grants 

Urban  research  and  tedinolon 

Equal  Emptoyment  Opportuni^  Cemmissien 

Cropland  conversion  program 

Solid  waste  disposal  mines 

Akl  lor  commardsl  fisheries,  research 

Regional  economic  planning 

Grants  tor  k>cal  devetopment  districts 

Arts  and  humanities  educatkinal  acthr  ities 

Payment,  heelth  insurance  for  the  aged 

Comprehensive  city  demonstratton  programs 

Grants  for  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

Comprehensive  health  planning  and  services 

Heelth  manpower  education  and  utHiutton 

Grants  for  neighborhood  facilities 

Asian  Devetopment  Bank 

Economic  devetopment  center  assistance 

Rural  housing  lor  domestic  farm  labor 

Higher  educatton  for  internattonal  understanding. 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act 

Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation 

Improvements  in  cash  assistance,  welfare 

Industrial  devetopment  toens,  guarantee* 

Economic  devetopment  facilities 

Improvements  in  chIM  health,  welfare 

Economic  devetopment  assistance 

Eipanston  of  Partnership  for  Health 

Planning,  technical  assistance,  and  research 

Indian  program  improvement 

Repair  and  reconstructton  of  highways 

Metropolitan  devetopment  incentive  grants 

Ctiamual  Memorial  Highway 

Desalting  plant  canstructnn 

Preservation  of  historic  properties 

Urban  inlormatnn  and  technical  assistance 

Community  devetopment  training  programs 

Underground  power  transmission  research 
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Total  112  new  programs. 


144 


313 


1,677 


1,846 


2,344 


3,320        3,997        6,432        8,634       10.296       13,365       15,932         16,542 


1  Estimated. 

>  Less  than  $500,000. 


Note:  Coiumes  will  not  necessarily  add  to  totals,  due  to  rounding. 


TAX  INCREASE:  OO  SLOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gray).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Pxllt]  is  recognized  for  15  min-' 
utes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  devaluation 
of  the  British  poimd  has  caused  every 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representatives 
to  think  in  terms  of  protecting  the 
American  dollar. 

As  a  result  of  the  British  action,  pres- 
sure on  the  value  of  the  American  dol- 
lar has  received  a  renewed  administra- 
tion push  for  a  tax  hike.  However,  the 
chief  remedy  against  an  attack  aa  our 
dollar,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  more  in 
curing  the  continued  deficit  in  overseas 
payments  and  seeing  that  excessive 
amounts  of  dollars  do  not  get  into  for- 
eign hands. 

Indications  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
deficit  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  pajrments 
is  heading  for  a  figure  between  $2.2 
billion  and  $2.5  billion  in  1967,  the  great- 
est deficit  since  1964. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  overcoming 
the  problem  of  the  imbalance  in  our 
international  payments,  the  policies  of 
our  Government  must  be  such  as  to  in- 
fitill  confidence  in  the  future  buying 


power  of  the  dollar,  which  means  steps 
must  be  taken  to  control  spiraling  in- 
flation. 

In  this  connection,  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  deficit  Government  spending 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  inflation. 
To  reduce  that  cause  of  inflation.  Con- 
gress has  been  urging  the  President  to 
reduce  nonessential  Government  ex- 
penditures. On  the  other  hand,  the  Pres- 
ident has  been  urging  Congress  to  in- 
crease taxes,  thereby  cutting  the  defldt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  finally  decided  to  com- 
promise with  the  Congress  and  is  willing 
that  Government  revenues  be  reduced. 
If  so,  the  Members  of  Congress  have  an 
obligation  to  at  least  consider  raising 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  "consider 
raising  taxes,"  I  use  those  words  ad- 
visedly. After  all,  unemployment  has 
been  rising  in  the  past  2  years  and  in- 
dustrial production  has  been  sluggish.  In 
the  United  States  today.  Industrial  plants 
are  operating  at  only  84  percent  of  their 
capacity.  It  seems  to  me  great  care 
should  be  taken  that  no  real  damper  is 
thrown  on  the  economy.  That  could  de- 
press Industry  with  the  result  being  less 
Oovenmient  income. 


It  is  the  across  the  board  tax  increase 
proposal  that  most  concerns  me,  for  I 
do  not  think  it  is  either  wise  or  neces- 
sary. After  all,  most  likely  there  will  be 
one  tax  increase  on  payrolls  as  a  result 
of  Soiate  action  on  the  new  social  se- 
curity bill.  This  would  reduce  the  Incomes 
of  low  income  wage  earners  by  Itself. 

As  for  voting  a  general  tax  increase,  I 
would  support  legislation  to  continue  the 
automobile  excise  tax.  The  extension  of 
the  manufacturers  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles would  provide  $300  million  of 
added  revenue  for  fiscal  1968  and  $2 
billion  for  fiscal  1969,  thus  decreasing  the 
deficit  by  those  amounts. 

Congress,  meanwhile,  has  already 
made  cuts  in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest that  would  reduce  1968  spending 
by  another  estimated  $S  billion. 

If  the  President  acts  to  cut  smother  $4 
billion  from  fiscal  1968  9)endlng,  as  Con- 
gress insists,  the  question  is  how  much 
more  in  the  way  of  spending  cuts  can 
the  country  stand  without  eoonomic  re- 
percussions and  a  major  crisis  or  de- 
pression. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  said,  an  across-the- 
board  tax  increase  or  surtax  may  be  very 
unwise.  Instead.  I  would  certainly  think 
plugging  a  few  tax  Ipopholes  wcnild  In- 
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crease  Treasury  receipts  without  a  major 
adverse  effect. 

Tax  reforms  and  closing  loopholes  in 
our  present  tax  laws  would  add  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  Government  revenue. 
For  example,  in  1966,  22  large  petroleum 
corporations  reported  profits  of  almost 
$7  billion.  Their  combined  Federal  in- 
come tax  liability  was  only  8.5  percent  of 
their  gross  profits  because  of  special  oil 
depletion  allowances.  Most  corporations 
pay  Income  taxes  at  the  rate  of  48  per- 
cent of  their  gross  income. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  a  number  of  tax 
reform  bills  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  reduce  this  and 
other  allowances.  And,  of  course,  there 
are  other  suggested  opportunities  to  close 
loopholes  that  would  result  in  collecting 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  President 
Johnson's  10-percent  surtax  proposal. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  be  hasty 
and  in  the  emotional  stress  of  the  British 
crisis  take  some  action  that  may  be  re- 
gretted. 

A  tax  Increase,  in  addition  to  Govern- 
ment spending  cuts,  may  be  called  for. 
but  let  Congress  be  sure  that  the  taxes 
imposed  are  such  as  not  to  harm  people 
already  hurt  by  inflation. 

Especially  let  us  remember  that  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  any  tax  meas- 
ure, unlike  a  measure  in  the  Senate,  is 
almost  never  subject  to  amendment.  We 
Invariably  are  forced  to  vote  a  bill  up  or 
down. 

Therefore.  I  hope  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  does  not  succumb  to  the 
executive  branch  and  insist  on  L.  B.  J.'s 
surtax  proposal. 

I  am  confident  a  tax  reform  bill  would 
accomplish  the  same  objective  without 
violence  to  the  wage  earners.  After  all.  I 
understand  there  are  482  taxpayers  re- 
porting an  income  of  $1  million  or  more 
a  year.  19  of  whom  pay  no  income  taxes 
at  all  through  the  use  of  loopholes,  and 
a  good  percentage  of  the  remaining  mil- 
lionaires pay  less  than  those  who  earn 
less  than  $20,000  a  year. 

Closing  these  loopholes  would  certainly 
be  a  way  of  raising  the  Government's 
revenues  to  help  pay  for  the  war  In 
Vietnam  as  well  as  for  programs  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  instead  of  placing  fur- 
ther burden  on  the  average  taxpayer 
who  already  is  paying  his  fair  share. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  count 
as  any  protection  of  the  American  dollar, 
France's  $6  billion  unpaid  World  War  I 
loans.  Of  this  $6  billion,  about  $2  billion 
has  matured  and  is  due  the  United  States 
today,  and  with  interest  it  raises  the 
overdue  amount  to  more  than  $2.5 
bUUon. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  United 
States  look  to  herself  as  a  source  of 
strength  and  not  to  those  like  France 
whom  we  have  helped  in  the  past. 


THE  JOHNSON  RECORD  RECEIVES 
HIGH  PRAISE 

Mr.  OI^SEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remain. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Montana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  article 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Adolf  e  Berle  analyzes  the  Johnson  years 
and  finds  them  to  be  among  the  most 
productive  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Domestically,  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  forged  a  powerful  new  ideal — 
the  Great  Society — to  Improve  the  qual- 
ity and  excellence  of  American  life  as 
well  as  increase  Its  quantity  and  rich- 
ness. Our  cities  are  being  rebuilt,  our 
coxmtryside  is  being  beautified,  and  the 
lives  of  our  people— rich  and  poor  alike — 
are  daily  being  given  new  meaning. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Berle  points  out  that 
the  President  is  achieving  world  order 
In  "as  dangerous  and  difficult  a  period 
as  America  has  ever  encountered."  The 
administration  has  maintained  the  world 
balance  of  power,  defended  liberty  in  its 
most  trying  hours,  and  demonstrated  to 
the  world  the  steadfastness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  face  of  challenge. 

In  these  perilous  times.  President 
Johnson  has  lighted  the  path  the  Nation 
and  the  nations  of  the  world  must  pursue 
to  acWeve  the  blessings  of  peace  and 
prosperity. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
Mr.  Berle's  excellent  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post: 

L.  B.  J.'s  Rccoao  Will  Show  Hr  Did  His 

Damnedest 

(By  Adolf e  Berle) 

(A  retired  Columbia  University  law  pro- 
fessor, Berle  was  an  adviser  to  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  the  1932  campaign  and  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  under  Roosevelt. 
He  also  served  President  Kennedy  as  head  of 
his  Inter-Amerlcan  task  force.) 

When  John  P.  Kennedy  was  assassinated 
Nov.  22,  1963,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  cata- 
pulted Into  the  White  Houfte  and  thereby 
Into  world  power.  After  four  years  as  a  his- 
torical figure,  his  record  will  be  passed  on 
and  his  position  determined  by  next  year's 
election. 

Owing  him  nothing  and  being  beyond  the 
age  of  political  ambition,  I  think  I  can  offer 
an  objective  view.  Overcoming  my  rage  at  the 
abuse  leveled  at  him  by  propaganda  and  his 
enemies,  and  forgetting  personal  friendship 
for  some  of  his  Republican  opponents  here 
It  Is. 

BOTH   FLANKS   XXPOSXD 

The  1968  race  will  be  President  Johnson's 
first  real  campaign;  the  real  Issues  were  not 
presented  In  1964.  He  goes  Into  It  with  both 
fianks  exposed.  The  left  wing  hates  his  for- 
eign policy  and  blames  him  (as  It  blamed 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt)  for  not  reforming 
overnight.  The  right  wing  opposes  the  whole 
social  program.  Votes  of  the  American  cen- 
ter wUl  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Johnson's  1964  majority  represented 
not  consensus  but  his  heirship  to  the  tragic 
drama  of  his  brilliant  predecessor,  to  a  deep 
American  feeling  that  a  man  so  placed 
should  have  a  chance  to  speak  his  piece  and 
to  temporary  seizure  of  the  Republican  Party 
by  a  reactionary  wing  whose  program  and 
attitudes  had  been  obsolete  for  30  years. 

A  more  normal  balance  appeared  In  1966  as 
Southern  Democrats  and  Northern  conserva- 
tives combined  against  him  In  Congress.  But 
In  the  two  intervening  years,  he  had  carried 
through  two  iinreallzed  Kennedy  programs: 
civil  rights  for  Negroes  and  stimulation  of 
the  economy  by  tax  reduction. 

More  Importantly,  he  had  also  added  a 
powerful  new  conception  to  American  poli- 
tics, giving  It  a  new  dimension  and  direction. 
This  was  the  Great  Society.  He  had  pushed 
through  some  bills  giving  it  a  measure  of 
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reality.  In  domestic  affairs,  his  1968  cam- 
paign will  seek  a  solid  mandate  to  carry  thl« 
conception  forward. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Johnson  inherited 
and  for  four  years  has  traversed  as  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  a  period  as  America  hai 
ever  encountered.  As  public  opinion  la  run- 
ning, the  liberals  support  his  domestic  policy 
and  oppose  his  foreign  policy;  the  conserva- 
tives support  his  foreign  policy  and  oppose 
the  Great  Society.  On  this  combination  he 
must  make  his  campaign. 

SITBSTANCE     FOR     A     DECADE 

The  current  low  level  of  American  political 
debate  cannot  obscure  the  historical  signlfl- 
cance  of  the  positions  President  Johnson  hag 
taken  or  the  fact  that  his  forward  policies 
will  be  the  grist  of  American  campaigns  for 
a  decade  to  come. 

Civil  rights  became  statutory  iaw  In  1984. 
But  law  alone  cannot  bring  the  American 
Negro  population  Into  economic  and  social 
equality.  President  Johnson  tackled  the  rest 
of  the  problem  by  proposing  all-out  war  on 
poverty,  black  and  white  alike. 

One  factor  in  poverty  Is  the  city,  where 
poverty  Is  most  concentrated.  Reorganization 
of  urban  life  was  seen  to  be  essential— not 
merely  for  "the  poor"  but  for  all  city  dwellers. 
If  In  process  of  reconstruction  the  sheer  ugli- 
ness of  Its  towns  could  be  conquered,  Ameri- 
can civilization  might  be  put  on  the  road  to 
a  great  expression. 

So  remodeling  of  cities  was  thrown  Into  the 
political  arena,  bringing  direct  Federal  aid 
to  endless  projects  for  urban  reconstruction. 
The  beginnings  of  these  programs  are  In 
effect  and  no  city  In  the  coimtry  will  tolerate 
their  discontinuance.  Controversy  there  will 
be,  but  the  odds  against  abandonment  are 
enormous. 

A    STATE     OF    MOTION 

Foreign  affairs  have  presented  a  vaster  Issue. 
In  1963,  the  United  Stetes  was  In  the  throes 
of  a  virulent  cold  war.  President  Kennedy 
had  checked  it  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  going  to  the  verge  of  nuclear  war  in  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  He  had  maneu- 
vered with  It  In  the  Far  East,  relinquishing 
Laos  and  Cambodia  but  resolving  to  resist  in 
Vietnam,  where  he  sent  25,000  American 
troops.  In  the  unresolved  Arab-Israeli  con- 
fllct,  Mr.  Kennedy's  answer  had  been  to  work 
with  NATO  and  keep  the  SUth  Fleet  near 
Suez. 

President  Johnson  In  1963  found  the  whole 
scene  in  a  state  of  motion.  Mr.  Johnson's 
basic  problem  was  whether  the  United  States 
should  attempt  to  maintain  a  world  balance 
or  should  withdraw  from  difficult  areas,  leav- 
ing the  Communists  to  guide  the  course  of 
events. 

His  decision  was  to  attempt  to  maintain 
the  balance.  He  met  the  threat  to  Vietnam  by 
escalation  to  the  •  •  •  North  Vietnamese 
attack.  He  responded  to  the  threat  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  that  country  fell 
into  chaos  by  swift  action,  establishment  of 
a  popularly  based  Dominican  government 
and  prompt  withdrawal  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  force. 

CONFIONTATION    AVBBTED 

His  least  recognized  exploit  was  In  the 
Arab-Israeli  war  last  June.  Soviet  arms  and 
diplomacy  had  engineered  a  shaky  Arab  unity 
and  a  Soviet  fiotiUa  moved  through  the 
Dardanelles  to  the  fighting  front.  At  that 
point.  Mr.  Johnson  used  the  "hot  line"  to 
Moscow  to  reach  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
leaders  that  neither  the  Russians  nor  the 
Americans  would  participate  In  the  conflict. 
A  confrontation  carrying  the  possibility  of 
a  world  war  was  avoided. 

Mr.  Johnson's  political  troubles  stem  more 
from  his  foreign  policy  than  from  any  other 
part  of  his  program.  Most  Americans  are  In- 
herently pacifist  and  many  are  latently  Iso- 
lationist. Many  advocates  and  beneficiaries 
of  bis  social  programs  joined  in  reviling  him 
for  hla  actions  in  Santo  Domingo,  In  Viet- 
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nam,  In  the  Congo  and,  though  in  less  meas- 
ure, In  the  Mediterranean. 

AN    HONOSABLE    RESULT 

Nevertheless,  the  possibility  of  bringing 
the  world  disarray  under  at  least  temporary 
control  has  been  preserved.  Power-political 
probes  to  determine  the  steadfastness  of  the 
American  President  seem  to  have  ceased. 
Despite  all  the  shouting  against  him,  this  is 
an  honorable  result. 

Mr.  Johnson's  limitations  are  obvious.  He 
is  not  the  yoimg,  appealing,  liberal-aristo- 
cratic, dramatic  youth  Ideal  that  President 
Kennedy  was.  He  has  not  the  golden  gift  of 
laughter  of  FDR.  He  Is  not  the  darling  of  the 
press.  Especially  In  foreign  affairs,  his  case 
has  been  badly  stated  and   worse  pleaded. 

He  has  not  constructed  in  his  government 
a  close-knit  team  of  personal  friends.  He  is 
not  a  faithful  supporter  of  his  political  allies 
outolde  Washington.  He  has  thought  In  the 
simplest  terms,  a  dogged,  roughhewn  Texas 
politician  who  nevertheless  apprehended  the 
problems  of  America  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  simply  did  his  damndest  to  see  her 
through  on  all  fronts. 

The  man  may  have  been  wrong  in  some 
of  his  decisions.  One  may  dislike  him,  or  like 
someone  else  better.  But  It  would  be  non- 
sense not  to  assign  blm  historical  status  of 
the  first  Importance. 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLARD  WIRTZ 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MIssIssli^I? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  men  I  have  met  dur- 
ing public  life  is  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  the  Honorable  W.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz. 

Although  a  very  busy  man  as  head  of 
a  department  and  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet,  Secretary  Wirtz'  public 
statements  always  reflect  careful 
thought  on  Important  Issues  facing  our 
country. 

No  exception  to  this  observation  Is  an 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  Wirtz  on 
the  subject,  "Youth  Protests,"  at  the 
75th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  School  of  Law  on 
November  10, 1967. 

I  include  this  address  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

YoTTTH  Protests 
(Remeirks  by  WUlard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of 

Labor) 
These  remarks  have  revealed,  In  their 
preparation,  marked  schizophrenic  ten- 
dencies. A  75th  Anniversary  should  be  a  gala 
occasion,  set  In  diamonds,  warmed  by  cham- 
pagne, tuned  to  the  waltz,  bathed  in  the 
bathos  of  nostalgia,  toasted  rather  than 
talked  at.  Yet  a  speaker  brought  a  long  dis- 
tance, especially  from  capitol  to  campus,  feels 
the  conflicting  compulsion  to  "be  with  it" — 
to  speak  to  the  present  instead  of  the  pasrt; — 
to  try,  in  terms  of  today's  issues,  to  throw  at 
least  a  pontoon  bridge  of  oratory  across  "gen- 
eration gap,"  to  recog^nlze  the  current  escala- 
tion to  national  proportions  of  the  tradi- 
tional strain  between  "town  and  gown,"  to 
counter-march  from  Washington  and  meet 
youth's  protest  on  youth's  terms  and  Its 
home  field.  What  you  are  about  to  hear  may 
be  the  Anniversary  Waltz  as  It  might  be 
played  by  Walter  Mitty's  Ragtime  Band. 
The  wiser  counsel  would  be  to  opt  squarely 


for  the  anniversary  tradition.  Few  are  com- 
petent as  witness,  none  respected  as  Judge, 
m  the  litigation  between  the  ages.  For  an 
Incvmibent  bureaucrat  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty  to  so  much  as  question  today  before 
a  university  audience  the  sanctity  of  un- 
restrained, unbridled,  unhousebroken  pro- 
test would  be  for  him  to  envy  the  more  favor- 
able auspices  under  which  an  Illegitimate 
son  of  Immigrants  would  rise  to  speak  at  a 
D.A.R.  convention  on  the  irrelevancy  of 
geneology  or  In  a  maternity  ward  on  the  triv- 
iality of  motherhood. 

Yet  I  confess,  borrowing  Gladstone's  phras- 
ing of  it,  that  "I  have  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject fermenting  within  me,  and  feel  as  a  loaf 
might  in  the  oven."  Not  a  somber  speech. 
The  times  are  blighted  by  dreary  speeches. 
The  nation's  sense  of  humor  seems  to  be 
on  vacation.  This  is  a  joyous  occasion.  And 
Protest  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  taken 
not  only  the  subject  but  sometimes  our- 
selves too  seriously.  It  wUl  comport  with 
both  tonight's  circumstance  and  Gladstone's 
yesLSty  metaphor  to  leaven  pertinence  a  little 
with  impertinence — to  proceed  on  the  basis 
that  half  a  laugh  Is  better  than  none. 

Herein,  then,  of  sit-ins  In  deans'  offices, 
graffiti  picket  signs,  marching  on  the  Penta- 
gon; of  the  comforting  middle-aged  view 
that  most  young  Americans  must  be  some- 
body else's  children,  the  convenient  faculty 
view  that  they  should  all  have  matriculated 
someplace  «lse,  and  the  strong  endorsement 
of  both  of  those  views  by  the  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

the  place  to  start 

The  place  to  start  Is  with  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  reminds  of  the  prone- 
ness  to  exaggerate  current  vicissitude.  "Gen- 
eration gap"  Is  unquestionably  wider  than 
It  used  to  be,  but  if  there  Is  novelty  here  It 
Is  more  In  the  phrase  than  In  the  fact.  And 
It  helps  read  the  temperature  of  protest  to 
note  some  of  the  things  that  happened  75 
years  ago — In  1892. 

That  svunmer  at  Homestead,  Pennsylvania 
ten  people  were  killed  In  a  13-hour  pitched 
battle  between  striking  steelworkers  and  300 
Plnkerton  detectives,  before  the  State  mUl- 
tla  took  over;  and  Federal  troops  were  moved 
Into  the  Coeur  d'Alene  silver  mines  In  Idaho 
because  of  violence  there  between  strikers 
and  strike-breakers. 

The  Populist  Convention  met  at  Omaha, 
with  the  leading  "agitators"  of  the  time  In 
attendance:  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman,  "Sock- 
less"  Jerry  Simpson,  and  Mary  "Yellln"  Lease, 
from  Kansas,  "rousing  the  West  to  enthusi- 
asm and  the  East  to  terror  by  exhorting  the 
farmers  to  "raise  less  oom  and  more  hell'." 
Jacob  Rils  was  fighting,  almost  single 
handedly,  the  war  against  poverty  and  ty- 
phus fever  in  New  York's  slums — issuing  his 
"remonstrances." 

President  Harrison's  1892  State  of  the 
Union  Message  was  about  "the  frequent 
lynching  of  colored  people  accused  of  crime" 
and  about  "lawlessness  (that)  U  not  less 
such  but  more,  where  It  usurps  the  functions 
of  peace  officers  and  the  courts." 

Two  years  later,  Jacob  Coxey  led  his  ragged 
"army"  from  Ohio  to  Washington — to  de- 
mand the  issuance  of  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  paper  money,  and  to  be  arrested,  when 
they  reached  their  destination,  for  "not  keep- 
ing off  the  grass"  at  the  White  House. 

Accepting  history's  soothing  condolence 
that  there  Is  nothing  new  about  protest,  we 
mark,  too,  the  realization  that  a  lot  of  cur- 
rent attention,  especially  to  Inter-generatlon- 
al  differences.  Involves  what  Gerald  Johnson 
would  call  Its  "superficial  aspects."  Our  dif- 
ferences, for  example,  about  devlatlonlsm 
from  yesterday's — and  almost  certainly  to- 
morrow's— tonsorial  and  sartorial  norms.  My 
own  strong  preference  for  the  crew-cut  Is 
manifest.  I  also  confess  the  prejudices  that 
mini-skirts  are  attractive  only  on  the  very 
young,  tbat  knees  are  the  ugliest  part  of  most 
anatomies,  and  that  net  hose  distract  the 


roving  eye  from  its  true  objectives.  But  If 

youth  decides,  at  least  partly  In  protest 
against  more  mature  hypocrisies,  to  press  the 
logic  of  men  wearing  their  hair  as  long  as 
Daniel  Webster  or  English  barristers,  and  the 
reasoning  that  decency's  hemline  must  be 
the  same  In  the  ballroom  and  on  the  beach — 
this  seems  Insufficient  cause  for  more  than 
passing  concern. 


A  fever  of  protest 
There  remains,  nevertheless,  the  hard  fact 
of  a  fever  of  protest  different  from  any  this 
nation  has  known  before,  or  at  least  for  a 
long  time.  There  Is  particular  poignancy,  and 
more  than  that,  in  its  Involving  so  large  an 
element  of  loss  of  confidence — and  of  love — 
between  those  who  are  older  and  those  who 
are  younger;  so  that  age  seems  suddenly  a 
higher  wall  than  nationality,  or  religion,  or 
sex,  or  race.  There  Is  bitter  cruelty  and  deep 
hurt — to  Individual  human  beings  and  to  the 
society — and  this  without  fairness  or  effect — 
when  picket  signs  pervert  legitimate  disagree- 
ment about  Viet  Nam  into  the  ugly  accusa- 
tion that  older  men  are  willing  to  roll  dice 
with  younger  men's  lives,  and  when  the 
equally  irresponsible  reply — even  from  some 
who  seek  national  leadership — ^Is  that  one 
reason  for  declaring  war  is  that  It  would  stop 
this  kind  of  protest. 

This  fever  is  rising.  Looking  only  at  youth's 
protest: 

Where  there  were  all-night  teach-ins  and 
solemn  picketing  a  year  ago  protesting  the 
nation's  foreig^i  policy,  ther*  is  now  the 
"trapping"  of  Navy  and  CIA  recriUters  and 
those  whose  companies  make  napalm. 

Where  there  were  peaceful  protests  two 
years  ago  against  university  policies  regard- 
ing Selective  Service,  there  Is  now  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  the  refusal  to  serve 
when  called. 

Where  there  were  sit-ins  and  freedom 
schools  and  the  Mississippi  summer  project 
three  years  ago  to  express  youth's  deep  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights,  there  are  now  black 
power  rallies,  riots — and  a  significant,  mean- 
ingful fall-off  In  white  student  participation. 
Where  student  protest  against  umverslty 
"bureaucracy"  started  off  at  Berkeley  as  a 
free  speech  movement,  it  became  then  a 
filthy  speech  movement,  and  appeared  in 
gross  caricature  last  week  in  CCNY's  muddy 
ditch  affair — ^wlth  a  spokesman  shouting 
through  the  bull  horn:  "The  name  of  the 
game  is:  Confront  the  policy  makers" — 
about,  apparently,  whatever  is  convenient 
at  the  moment. 

I  don't  know  how  large  the  element  of 
protest  Is  in  the  developing  degeneration  of 
Insistence  on  social  freedom  that  has  led  to 
wherever  we  are  now  in  the  "ezpertmen^ta- 
tlon"  with  marijuana,  LSD,  STP. 

I  reject  the  Cassandra  counsel  of  those 
who  look  at  the  signs  of  escalating  protest 
and  Increasing  unrest — especially  in  the 
slums  but  in  their  other  manifestations  as 
well — and  warn,  as  one  of  them  put  it  re- 
cently: "We  must  prepare  for  the  onset  of 
terrorism." 

Surely,  though,  it  would  be  grossest  negli- 
gence to  disregard  what  is  emerging  plainly 
as  one  of  democracy's  recurrent,  critical 
testings. 

THE  N^ED  FOR  trNDERSTANTONO 

I  feel,  almost  guUtily,  the  fmstratlon  of 
being  unable  to  match  description  with 
proposal.  Yet  there  ls,more  than  rationaliza- 
tion in  suggesting  that  there  is  quite  a  lot 
of  understanding  left  to  be  done  here  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  confident  prescrip- 
tion. It  is  In  this  limited  respect  that  I  sug- 
gest tonight  what  seem  to  me  two  estentlal 
elements  in  this  understanding: 

First,  recognition  that  youth's  contempo- 
rary protest  Is  not  properly  appraised — 
whether  In  criticism  or  condonation — ^tn 
terms  of  the  acts  of  protest  alone,  but  only 
In  the  significant  context  of  the  central  fact 
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of  the  times — ^wblch  Is  kaleidoscopic 
change; 

Second,  recognition  that  this  protest  re- 
flects— but  often  distorts — an  emerging  ethic 
which  has  much  to  commend  it  and  which 
is  strikingly  true  to  the  free  and  responsible 
society's  authentic  tradition. 

It  would  be  perhaps  presumptuous,  but 
probably  not  wrong,  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
bard,  frightening,  time  to  grow  up  in — and 
that  difficulty  and  fear  are  plausible,  reason- 
able, elements  in  protest.  It  is  more  reserved- 
ly analytical  to  find  a  constructive  under- 
standing— but  by  no  means  a  condonation 

of  contemporary  youth's  convulsive  protest  in 
the  facts  of  contemporary  convulsive 
change — change  not  only  in  the  technologi- 
cal and  scientlflc  spheres  but  also  in  the  far 
reaching,  deep  reaching  social,  political,  psy- 
chological and  philosophical  spheres. 

THE    ETFECTS    OF    TECHNOLOCICAI.    AND 
SCIENTinc    REVOLUTION 

The  facts  of  mid-20th  century  technologi- 
cal and  scientlflc  revolution  are  clear.  Its 
effects  are  anything  but  clear : 

What,  for  example,  Is  the  effect  of  auto- 
mation on  the  Inner  satisfaction  which  is 
probably  essential  to  life's  making  sense  and 
which  craftsmen  traditionally  took  from  the 
work  they  did  with  their  bands? 

What  is  the  effect  on  individuals  and  on 
the  family  of  television — with  its  obsession 
for  what  Is  bad  and  wrong  and  shoddy — be- 
coming a  larger  Influence  on  children's  minds 
than  their  parents  or  their  peers  or  their 
teachers?  Is  there  ever  a  perpetrator  of  vio- 
lence on  the  streets  at  night,  or  a  purchaser 
of  heroin,  who  hasn't  seen  the  thing  he  does 
done  a  hundred  times  before — in  living  dy- 
ing, color? 

What  of  the  impact  of  scientific  discovery 
on  traditional  philosophical  and  political 
notions? 

How  much  of  an  influence  is  it  on  the 
philosophy  of  this  generation  of  youth  that 
its  members  know — what  none  knew  before 
because  it  wasn't  true  before— that  they 
are  committed  to  live  their  lives  a  single 
spark  away  from  the  incineration  of  the 
earth? 

Or  what  does  it  do  to  democracy  when 
more  and  more  of  the  decUlons  the  majority 
has  to  make  hinge  on  the  possession  of 
sophisticated  knowledge  shared  In  fact  by 
fewer  and  fewer  members  of  that  majority? 

As  the  astronaut's  rocket  carries  him  be- 
yond the  effective  force  of  gravity  he  enters  a 
state  of  "weightlessness"  in  uniXth  the  prin- 
ciples of  balance  and  motion  and  stabiliza- 
tion he  had  previously  relied  on  are  no 
longer  applicable.  There  is  only  a  starting 
conscioxisness  of  the  disorienting  and  un- 
stablllzlng  effecU  on  his  earth-bound  coun- 
terparts—especially those  who  are  still  get- 
ting their  bearings— of  a  dozen  recent 
achievements  of  the  physical  and  life  scien- 
tists. 

The  sharpest  critics  of  youth's  protest  as- 
sociate it  with  the  protestors'  alleged  lessened 
sense  of  values. 

If  by  this  it  is  meant  that  some  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  protest  are  what  happens  in  a 
vacuum  of  values  created  in  the  eye  of  a  hur- 
ricane of  change,  there  is  unquestionably 
evidence  of  that. 

A  PKOTEST  AGAIN'ST  VALTTn.ESSNBSS 

There  Is  other  evidence — evidence  that 
youths'  protest,  except  for  those  few  for  whom 
protest  Is  an  end  or  a  "game"  In  Itself,  Is 
against  valuelessness— that  Its  opposition  to 
particular  inherited  values  Is  that  they  are 
Identified  with  antique  forms  of  Instltutlon- 
allsm— that  youth  is  seeking  as  earnestly  as 
desperate  himaanity  always  has  for  values 
that  give  life  sense. 

If  I  understand  at  all  what  Is  happening 
in  the  philosophy  of  thinking  American 
youth.  It  centers  on  the  insistence  that  the 
Individual  must  have  the  opportunity  for 
direct  participation,  for  involvement,  for  ac- 


tual engagement,  for  commitment,  in  some 
felt  experience — and  that  Institutions  and 
procedures  are  valid  only  as  they  provide  this 
opportunity. 

Youth  Is  persuaded  that  government, 
church,  corporations,  labor  unions,  political 
parties,  universities,  even  the  family,  have 
come  to  be  considered  too  much  as  ends  and 
individuals  too  much  as  means  to  those  ends; 
that  as  these  Institutions  now  operate  they 
offer  too  little  opportunity  for  actual,  direct 
Involvement  of  the  individual  in  the  conduct 
of  his  own  and  the  community's  affairs. 

PARTICIPATION    AND    INVOLVEMENT 

Toimg  Americans  count  a  civil  rights  sit- 
in  more  "relevant"  than  a  civil  rights  deci- 
sion by  a  court  or  a  civil  rights  enactment  by 
Congress — because  they  can  themselves  take 
part  in  the  sit-in;  and  the  Peace  Corps  more 
relevant  than  a  foreign  aid  program  because 
they  can  be  the  Peace  Corps. 

"I  think,"  the  older  philosopher  reasoned, 
"and  therefore  I  am." 

"I  act,"  the  youth  says  today,  "and  there- 
fore I  am." 

Does  the  record  of  youth's  protest  In  fact 
bear  out  Its  base  In  ethics,  in  a  search  for 
values,  in  a  renewed  Insistence  on  the  cen- 
tral meanlngfulness  not  of  institutions  but 
of  individuals.  In  a  desire  not  only  to  believe 
but  to  be  Involved? 

I  think  the  answer  Is  that  It  did  reflect  such 
a  base  during  the  first  half  of  this  decade. 
Surely,  then,  there  was  full  reason  for  youth 
to  feel  that  Its  desire  to  participate  In  "the 
shaping  and  molding  of  the  world  "  was  be- 
ing fulfilled. 

The  clvu  rights  sit-ins.  boycotts,  marches, 
and  freedom  schools  did  help  create  not  only 
a  wave  of  conscience  across  the  country,  but 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and   the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  student  free  speech  movement  and 
complaints  about  the  growing  impersonality 
of  the  university  bureaucracy  did  help  to 
produce  specific  changes  in  university  regu- 
lations and  practices. 

The  early  teach-ins  on  the  war  and  the 
early  sit-ins  on  the  draft  did  help  to  pro- 
duce a  wider  and  more  serious  debate  on 
Viet  Nam  and  a  deeper  examination  by  uni- 
verslUes  of  their  policies  with  respect  to  Se- 
lective Service. 

DEMOCRACT'S    CHANNELS 

In  the  last  few  months,  however,  it  la 
manifest  that  impatience,  frustration,  and 
now  bitterness,  have  set  In.  The  feeling  has 
grown  that  speaking  out  Is  no  longer  enough, 
that  democracy's  channels  no  longer  carry 
youth's  message,  and  that  all  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  are  by  definition,  'nasty, 
brutish  and  short.'  New  forms  of  protest 
have  emerged:  teach-ins  have  been  replaced 
by  sit-ins  and  sleep-Ins  and  lawlessness  and 
acu  of  civil  disobedience;  integrated  free- 
dom schools  by  black  power  rallies;  peaceful 
demonstrations  for  peace  by  active  resistance 
and  draft  card  burnings.  At  the  same  time, 
new  objects  of  protest  have  been  fixed:  vis- 
ibly discriminatory  Southern  laws  have  lost 
center  stage  to  less  visibly  discriminatory 
Northern  practices  and  then  to  the  whole 
system  of  allegedly  "undemocratic  Institu- 
tions;" q>eclflc  debatable  issues  on  Viet  Nam 
policy  have  given  way  to  personal  and  sym- 
bolic supporters  and  critics  of  that  policy; 
speclflc  complaints  against  certain  conven- 
tional social  values  have  been  replaced  in- 
creasingly by  expressed  rejection  of  the  whole 
notion  of  social  values. 

It  would  be  much  less  than  candour  not 
to  express  the  deep  conviction  that  in  its 
present  extreme  forms — and  particularly  In 
the  apparent  decision  to  change  the  present 
order  of  things  from  without  instead  of  work- 
ing from  within — student  protest  finds  no 
excuse  In  the  "weightlessness"  which  change 
creates,  and  reduces  the  ethic  of  doing-as- 
being  to  a  claimed  license  for  what  amounts 
to  nothing  much  better  than  individual  an- 
archy. 
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MORE    SBLP-DlaCIPLINE.    NOT    LESS 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  part  of  the 
necessary  adjustment  to  change,  to  an  in 
creasing  tempo  of  even  dubious  "progress  •• 
is  more  self-discipline,  not  less.  Inslstlne  on 
participation  in  the  setting  of  those  new 
disciplines  Is  one  thing;  denying  all  respon- 
sibility is  another.  Nobody  is  going  to  be 
excused,  if  he  puts  a  car  In  the  ditch  or  kills 
someone  with  it,  by  his  explaining  that  he 
took  his  hands  off  the  wheel  because  he  wm 
going  too  fast. 

The  pragmatics  of  It  are  that  the  current 
extremes  of  protest  dls-serve  their  purposes— 
seriously. 

The  riots  in  the  slums  this  summer  hurt 
the  poverty  program  and  the  advance  of  ctvli 
rights  as  much  as  the  marches  on  Washing- 
ton and  Selma  four  years  ago  helped  those 
causes. 

If  the  objection  of  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  presently  pending  poverty  bill 
appropriation  Is  based  on  considerations  of 
economy,  the  unspoken  objection  of  others— 
utterly  wrong  in  my  Judgment— is  that  the 
war  on  poverty  did  not  prevent  the  riots. 

The  march  on  Washington  three  weeks  ago 
hurt  the  cause  of  most  of  the  marchers  more 
than  it  advanced  that  cause.  It  all  ended  so 
meanly— with  the  walls  covered  with  filth 
the  air  full  of  dead  fish  and  vegetables  and 
sputum  and  tear  gas,  and  the  Jails  full  of 
young  men  and  women  whose  offense— more 
against  themselves  than  the  society— was  the 
inciting  of  synthetic  violence.  It  was  youth's 
protest,  and  youth  could  not  have  been 
proud.  A  generation  of  decency  was  dis- 
credited by  a  few  who  degraded  legitimate 
dissent  Into  obscenity  and  anti-reason 

HUMAN    COSTS    AND    PRICKS 

The  net  of  it  is  that  the  youth's  increas- 
ingly extreme  form  of  protest  and  the  adult's 
increasingly  bitter  recrimination  and  retribu- 
tion are  now  creating  an  infinitely  more  bit- 
ter Inflationary  cycle— with  human  costs  and 
prices. 

There  is  debate  about  the  draft — then  a 
decision — then  expressed  disagreement  and 
counter-argument— all  In  democracy's  truest 
tradition.  But  then,  suddenly,  a  despicable 
burning  of  draft  cards  and  the  barricading 
of  recruiters  behind  doors  held  shut  by  stu- 
dents who  thereby  deny  the  one  absolute 
tenet  of  the  imlverslty:  that  reason  must 
never  bow  to  force.  And  now,  the  retributive 
action  of  threatening  the  students  with  a 
choice  between  being  drafted  or  going  to  the 
penitentiary. 

I  resent  with  everything  In  me  the  abuse 
by  those  students  of  the  Ideals  I  hold  highest. 
I  think  they  are  dead  wrong  about  what  is 
necessary  to  win  freedom  and  peace  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  wronger  about  what  freedom  offers 
and  demands.  To  the  extent  that  their  action 
does  in  fact  violate  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
X  support  completely  the  firm  and  full  carry- 
ing out  of  the  law.  But  when  those  who  ad- 
minister the  law  say:  "It  may  be  that  we  are 
assuming  Just  a  little"  by  adding  a  new  pres- 
sure to  what  the  law  provides,  and  when  It 
is  then  put  that  the  boy  "may  always  go  to 
the  penitentiary  If  he  likes."  this  Isn't  what  I 
understand  democracy  to  mean. 

It  Is  all  so  senseless,  this  splrallng  of  pro- 
test and  recrimination. 

T7NPRECEDENTED    SOCLAL    CAINS 

There  has  never  been  a  large  commonalty 
of  purpose  In  this  country.  In  a  very  real 
sense  much  of  today's  protest — at  least  about 
our  condition  In  this  country— reflects  not 
only  the  technological  progress  of  recent 
years,  but  the  unprecedented  social  gains  as 
well— in  educational  and  economic  oppor- 
ttuilty.  Increasingly  equal  opportunity.  We 
have  learned  that  in  the  most  developed — as 
well  as  the  least  developed — countries  there 
will  come  with  new  opportunltv.  a  further 
revolution  of  still  faster  rising  expectations. 
In  large  measure,  today's  dissatisfaction  re- 
sults from  the  Increasing   realization  that 
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the  true  measure  of  achievement  Is  not  how 
much  better  things  are  than  they  were  last 
year,  but  how  much  the  country  is  still 
short  of  the  realization  of  its  full  potential. 
We  were  determlnlsts  once.  Now  we  believe 
in  the  Idea  that  Man  is  made  with  the  com- 
petence Inside  to  control  his  destiny. 

But  neither  words  nor  philosophy — nor 
protest  against  protest  against  protest — will 
be  enough  this  year,  or  next,  or  ever. 

Ton  are  lawyers,  present  or  future — and  I 
perhaps  return.  In  closing,  to  the  schizo- 
phrenia acknowledged  at  the  start  about 
fashioning  an  Instrument  which  might  both 
let  me  speak  to  you  whose  Interest  and  love 
Is  the  law  and  still  let  loose  with  the  concern 
fermenting  Inside  me. 

Tet  In  a  very  real  sense,  all  I  have  said 
here  Is  the  setting  up  of  a  case  which  re- 
quires your  professional  attention.  For  law 
Is  not  only  the  application  of  precedents,  but 
even  more  centrally  the  development  of 
procedures  and  Institutions  which  serve  the 
Inexorably  changing  human  desire  and 
purpose. 

There  Is  a  "weightlessness"  today,  and 
meeting  It  will  require  social  and  legal  Inr 
vention  as  ctirious  and  bold  and  effective  as 
the  scientlflc  invention  which  created  It. 

THE  LAWTKR'S  OBLIGATION 

Touth's  protest  may  carry  It  outside  any 
reasonable  boundaries.  It  has.  And  it  Is 
partly  the  lawyer's  obligation — as  not  only 
artisan  but  architect — to  better  reflne  the 
rules  and  principles  and  practices  regarding 
protest  so  as  to  distinguish  between  dissent 
and  disorder. 

Beyond  this,  I  press  youth's  case  for 
changes  In  established  institutional  concepts 
which  make  the  individual  more  clearly  the 
master  and  the  Institution  more  clearly  the 
servant:  and  changes  in  established  proce- 
dural concepts  which  give  the  Individual  a 
more  active  role  In  his  own  and  the  com- 
munity's affairs. 

But  new  "concepts"  are  not  enough. 

There  Is  the  need  for  new  programs  which 
win  provide  the  young  people  of  the  country 
the  opportunity  they  ask  to  make  both  It 
and  the  world  better,  safer,  more  sensible. 
The  Peace  Corps  Is  a  precedent.  So  Is  VISTA. 
So  Is  Israel's  two-year  national  service  pro- 
gram. 

There  Is  the  need  for  better  lines  of  com- 
munication between  academic  and  political 
forums. 

Max  Lemer's  proposal  this  week  of  a  uni- 
versity procedure  in  which  administration, 
faculty,  and  students  would  participate  on 
a  7-5-3  ratio  basis  In  making  some  decisions 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

PURTHZX  CZPKRIMENTa.  NXW  PROORSICS 

There  are  further  experiments  to  be  made, 
new  programs  devised,  to  meet  the  necessity 
of  full  participation — and  more  than  that, 
the  assumption  of  full  responsibility — by  the 
residents  of  slums  and  ghettos  in  making 
their  own  repairs  against  the  ravages — more 
psychic  than  physical— of  oentiiries  of  big- 
otry. 

These  are  only  seed  suggestions,  meager 
illustrations  of  the  kind  of  new  institution 
and  procedure  building  that  is  required. 

This  Is  a  Job  for  citizens — yes,  but  most 
p.'.rticularly  for  lawyers.  For  what  Is  raised 
most  centrally  In  youth's  protest  today  Is  the 
free  society's  essential  legal  question :  how  to 
achieve  under  constantly  changing  circum- 
stance that  balance  of  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities which  will  maximize  individual  op- 
portunity and  slgniflcance. 

There  has  been  constant  reminder,  in  the 
preparing  of  these  remarks,  of  Wiley  Rut- 
ledge.  Of  three  pictures  I  see  every  night 
above  my  dresser,  his  Is  one.  I  wouldn't  be 
here  tonight,  nor  doing  what  I  do,  If  my  life 
had  not  touched  and  then  drawn  heaylly 
upon  his.  More  than  any  but  a  few.  I  know 
what  this  School  meant  to  him. 


WILEY  RDTLEDCE   AND  THE  INDTVmTTAL 

Wiley  Rutledge  believed  in  the  individual- 
every  Individual — the  very  idea  of  the  In- 
dividual— more  devoutly  than  any  other  man 
I  have  known.  He  would  take,  today,  youth's 
case — but  with  due  recognition  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  serve  his  client  by  recognizing  fully 
the  common  Interest.  He  would  say,  as  he 
did,  now  twenty-two  years  ago.  In  Thomas  v. 
Collins : 

"This  case  confronts  us  .  .  with  the  duty 
to  say  where  the  Individual's  freedom  ends 
and  the  State's  power  begins.  Choice  on  that 
t>order  Is  always  delicate.  It  Is  the  character 
of  the  right,  not  of  the  limitation,  which 
determines  what  standard  governs  the  choice. 

"It  is  in  our  tradition  to  allow  the  widest 
room  for  discussion,  the  narrowest  range  for 
its  restriction,  particularly  when  this  right 
is  exercised  In  conjunction  with  peaceable 
assembly." 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BEAR  ARMS:   PRO 
AND  CON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  MtJLxiR]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  f>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MDLTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  urging  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  to  control  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  firearms,  particularly 
the  sale  of  these  instruments  of  death 
through  the  malls.  In  the  90th  Congress 
my  bill  is  H.R.  5463,  which  is  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  following  article  from  the  Novem- 
ber 10, 1967,  edition  of  the  Seafarers  Log. 
a  publication  of  the  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  contains  an  excellent  anal- 
ysis of  the  argimients  concerning  this 
issue  and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues: 
The  Right  To  Bear  Arms:    Pro   and  Con 

While  waiting  quietly  for  President  Ken- 
nedy's motorcade  to  come  down  the  crowd- 
packed  streets,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  checked 
his  Italian-made  Mannllcher-Carcano  rifle 
carefully.  It  was  a  flne  piece  of  equipment — 
quick-firing,  long-range,  and  equipped  with 
a  sensitive  telescopic  sight.  It  wasn't  long 
ago  that  Oswald  had  scrawled  the  pseudonym 
"A.  Hldell"  on  a  gun  order  form,  and  mailed 
the  slip  Into  one  of  numerous  mall-order  gun 
companies  In  this  country.  This  was  the  way 
Oswald  received  his  gun,  quite  legally,  with 
no  law  existing  that  might  have  prevented 
that  sale.  In  this  way,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
able  to  obtain  a  rifle  and  ammunition;  in 
this  way,  he  was  able  to  point  the  gun's 
muzzle  out  the  window;  and  It  was  In  this 
way,  that  Oswald's  mall-order  rifle  murdered 
a  President  and  bereaved  a  nation. 

In  most  states,  a  person  can  purchase  any- 
thing from  a  starter  pistol  to  a  submachine- 
gun.  In  person,  or,  If  his  own  locality  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  a  gun  to  him,  he  can  obtain 
one  by  mall-order  from  another  locality  or 
state. 

But  the  prospect  of  limiting  the  accessibil- 
ity of  guns  has  provoked  strong  emotions  on 
both  sides  of  the  fence.  As  of  this  writing, 
numerous  firearm  bills  have  been  studied  by 
Congress  but  not  one  has  been  passed. 

Just  what  are  the  Issues? 

THE  EXTENT   OP  GUN  CRIME 

President  Johnson,  who  has  been  pressing 
for  Congressional  passage  of  strong  gun  leg- 


islation, recently  re-emphasized  the  need  for 
action  in  a  letter  sent  on  September  15  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  presiding  offi- 
cer of  the  Senate.  He  told  of  the  late  1966 
Incident  at  the  University  of  Texas,  In  which 
a  student  climbed  into  a  building-tower  with 
a  legally-purchased  mall-order  arsenal  of 
weapons,  and  killed  or  maimed  44  Innocent 
people.  In  the  13-month  period  since  that 
day,  Johnson  noted,  guns  were  Involved  In 
over  6,500  murders,  50,000  robberies,  43,500 
aggravated  assaults,  2,600  accidental  deaths, 
and  10,000  suicides  across  the  nation.  How 
many  guns  are  In  circulation? 

In  1966  alone,  the  President  continued 
2.000,000  guns  were  sold  in  the  United  States. 
An  October  1966  study  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  noted  that  "Best 
estimates  indicate  that  there  are.  within  the 
United  States,  over  100  million  privately 
owned  firearms  In  the  possession  of  over 
20  million  citizens." 

Who  are  the  users  of  these  weapons? 

"Many  millions."  repents  the  President's 
Commission  on  liaw  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice,  ".  .  .  belong  to 
hunters,  gun  collectors,  and  other  sports- 
men. .  .  .  Many  other  millions  of  firearms 
.  .  .  are  owned  by  citizens  determined  to 
protect  their  families  .  .  .  and  property" 
from  criminal  attack  and  burglary. 

In  a  nationwide  sampling  conducted  by  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  37  percent 
of  the  persons  interviewed  said  that  they 
kept  flrearms  In  the  household  to  protect 
themselves. 

Of  the  two  million  guns  sold  last  year 
alone,  the  President  remarked  In  the  Septem- 
ber 15  letter.  "Many  were  sold  to  hardened 
criminals,  snipers,  mental  defectives,  rapists, 
habitual  drunkards  and  Juveniles." 

Senator  Edward  Kennedy  cites  a  recent 
survey  which  found  that  of  4,000  people 
ordering  guns  by  mall  from  two  Chicago 
flrearms  dealers,  "one-fourth — or  1,000 — of 
them  had  criminal  records." 

Who  are  the  victims? 

With  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  report- 
ing that  the  use  of  firearms  in  dangerous 
crimes  is  on  the  upswing,  the  trend  of  sta- 
tistics suggest  that  well  over  100,000  Ameri- 
cans will  be  the  victims  of  gun-crimes  this 
year. 

THE  PRACTICAL  IS8TTX 

Those  who  favor  g\in  legislation  say  that 
while  the  effect  of  our  penal  system's  threat 
of  punishment  may  bold  crime  down  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  best  means  of  preventing 
crime  In  the  first  place  would  be  to  cut  off 
the  supply  of  weapons  from  potential  crim- 
inals. With  FBI  statistics  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1966  showing  that  about  ^j  of  all 
willful  killings  In  this  country  are  being  com- 
mitted with  guns,  a  huge  segment  of  crim- 
inal activity  might  be  severly  restricted,  they 
say.  if  those  guns  tiecome  unavailable  to 
dangerous  persons. 

"niere  are  objections  to  this  Idea.  Various 
groups  argue  that  such  limitations  are  un- 
warranted, would  be  unfair  to  the  law-abid- 
ing citleen.  that  the  wrongdoers  would  ob- 
tain guns  Illegally  with  ease,  that  the  causes 
of  crime  rather  than  the  instruments  of 
crime  must  be  wiped  out,  and  that  abridg- 
ment of  the  "right  to  keep  and  bear  arms" 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

The  basis  for  most  proposals  to  control  the 
sale  of  guns  is  that  the  buyer  must  be  lic- 
ensed, and  can  only  receive  his  license  after 
having  been  adjudged  law-abiding  and  show- 
ing a  specific  need  for  the  weapon. 

The  objections  that  are  being  brought 
against  this  are  the  same  type  of  objections 
that  arose  years  ago  concerning  another 
deadly  weapon:  the  automobile.  Regardless 
of  the  dissent  that  sprang  up,  when  cars  t>e- 
came  hazardous  to  life  and  property.  It  be- 
came necessary  to  enforce  strict  safety 
measures  by  requiring  that  drivers  be 
licensed. 
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A  gun-user  diCers  from  a  driver  in  that  a 
gun-user  conuols  a  device  that  was  specifi- 
cally designed  to  kill;  therefore,  hla  inten- 
tions concerning  the  use  of  it  must  be  con- 
sidered carefully  before  it  can  be  sold  to  him. 

At  present,  according  to  Senator  Joseph 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland,  "practically  no  effec- 
tive state  or  federal  laws  exist  to  control 
gun  traffic.  In  nearly  every  state  In  the  Union, 
anyone,  regardless  of  his  age,  criminal  rec- 
ord, or  state  of  mind,  can  buy  a  gun  or  order 
one  by  mall,  using  order  forms  conveniently 
provided  in  sporting  magazines  and  even 
comic  books.  In  almost  every  state  In  the 
Union  it  Is  easier  to  buy  a  gun  than  to 
register  to  vote.  It  is  easier  to  buy  a  g^n  than 
to  get  a  driver's  license  or  a  prescription 
cold  remedy." 

The  balancing  of  rights  versus  the  dangers 
of  violaUon  of  rights  Is  the  prickly  subject 
that  plagued  Congress  when  It  passed  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934.  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  of  1938,  and  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act  of  1954.  None  of  these  three  laws 
provides  for  a  close  and  effective  check  of 
the  sales  or  purchases,  or  the  prospective 
purchasers'  characters,  in  regard  to  conceal- 
able  weapons  such  as  pistols,  which  are  the 
devices  most  frequently  used  in  crimes.  The 
same  touchy  issues  are  plaguing  the  national 
legislature  right  now,  but  the  pressure  for 
some  sort  of  strong  crime-prevention  system 
is  building. 

The  delicateness  of  the  subject  is  Illus- 
trated in  an  example  given  by  Colorado's 
Senator  Gordon  Allott.  A  young  woman  who 
worked  in  his  office  "owns  a  handgun  and 
knows  how  to  use  It.  .  .  .  About  a  year  ago 
she  was  awakened  at  five  in  the  morning  by 
a  noise  in  her  apartment.  It  subsequently 
turned  out  that  there  was  a  prowler  there. 
The  young  lady  lives  alone  and  her  only  real 
means  of  protection  against  lawless  elements 
is  the  gun,  which  she  brought  with  her  from 
Colorado  and  keeps  in  her  apartment.  .  .  . 
With  that  gun  she  was  able  to  subdue  the 
housebreaker  and  hold  him  until  police  ar- 
rived. .  .  .  The  man  involved  has  pleaded 
g\Ulty  .  .  .  but  I  have  often  wondered  what 
I  would  have  had  to  tell  that  girl's  parente 
If  she  had  not  had  the  gun."  It  is  suggested 
that  if  a  restrictive  gun  law  had  been  in 
force  In  this  case,  and  the  young  woman 
had  not  had  a  gun,  while  the  prowler  might 
have  obtained  one  Illegally,  that  she  might 
have  been  law-abiding  but  also  dead.  The  key 
to  such  situations,  Allott  and  several  other 
Senators  have  pointed  out,  is  in  the  very 
careful  construction  of  such  laws,  which 
should  only  prohibit  the  obtaining  of  these 
instruments  of  death  by  hardened  criminals, 
the  mentally  ill.  drunkards,  felons,  etc.  In 
this  way.  they  explain,  lawful  citizens  would 
not  be  hampered  in  obtaining  firearms,  but 
In  fact  would  be  made  more  safe  by  a  law 
that  would  shrink  the  threat  of  criminal 
attack. 

The  argument  that  criminals  would  ob- 
tain guns  from  other  sources,  if  they  couldn't 
buy  them  legally,  is  only  partially  valid, 
according  to  statistics  from  In  the  offices  of 
Senators  Thomas  Dodd  of  Connecticut  and 
Tydlngs : 

In  the  1962-1965  period,  57  percent  of  all 
murders  in  the  U.S.  were  committed  with 
guns.  However,  in  the  few  states  with  their 
own  gun  laws,  gun-murder  rates  are  sig- 
nificantly lower  than  in  other  states.  Figures 
for  states  with  controls  show  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 43  percent  of  murders  were  by  guns; 
in  New  Jersey.  39  percent:  In  Massachusetts, 
35  percent:  in  New  York,  32  percent.  On  the 
other  hand,  states  with  little  or  no  gun  con- 
trols showed:  Colorado,  59  percent;  Loui- 
siana, 62  percent;  New  Mexico,  64  percent: 
Arizona,  66  percent;  Montana,  68  percent; 
Texas.  69  percent;  and  Nebraska,  70  percent. 

A  question  now  arises  as  to  why  a  Federal 
gun  law  is  needed,  If  states  appear  so  cap- 
able of  cutting  gun-crime  rates  themselves. 
The   answer  Is   that   they  have  no  way  of 


preventing  someone  from  simply  crossing 
into  a  state  with  lesser  controls  and  buying 
a  gun,  or  from  ordering  a  gun  by  mall  from 
out-of-state.  According  to  Senator  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  "Unless  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulates  gun  traffic  between  the 
states,  even  strong  state  laws  will  be  easily 
circumvented  by  interstate  gun  traffic.  In 
1963  alone,  for  example,  over  a  million  weap- 
ons were  sold  by  mall  order.  In  Massachu- 
setts, which  has  strong  gun  laws,  the  traffic 
in  guns  cannot  be  halted  because  guns  are 
easily  purchased  out  of  state.  .  .  .  Eighty- 
seven  percent  of  the  concealable  firearms 
used  in  Massachusetts  crimes  came  from  out- 
of-state  purchases." 

THC  CONSTrrtmONAL  ISSUE 

As  Senator  Allott  puts  it,  a  law  that  goes 
too  far  in  its  scope  and  restrictions  would 
be  akin  to  "cutting  off  the  head  to  cure  the 
headache."  While  Congress  is  taking  pains 
to  create  gun  legislation  that  Is  practical, 
effective,  and  cautious,  there  are  lobbies 
which  Immediately  claim  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  right  to  invoke  any  type 
of  gun-control  legislation. 

The  most  powerful  and  largest  lobby,  the 
850.000-member  National  Rifle  Association, 
has  stated  that  "firearms  legislation  is  of  In- 
sufficient value  in  the  prevention  of  crime 
to  Justify  the  inevitable  restrictions  which 
such  legislation  places  on  law-abiding  citi- 
zens." Such  lobbies  imply  that  Federal  fire- 
arms legislation,  while  ineffectually  attempt- 
ing to  protect  citizens  from  the  armed  crim- 
inal, would  Instead  chop  off  a  vital  portion 
of  every  citizen's  Constitutional  rights.  Not 
only  would  this  be  In  total  disregard  of  the 
document  on  which  this  nation  Is  founded, 
they  say,  but  it  would  also  open  the  door  to 
an  eventual  police  state  against  which  there 
could  be  no  redress. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  long  sequence  of  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  over  the  years  has  af- 
firmed that  such  legislation  is  in  no  way 
unconstitutional.  Three  Federal  gun  control 
laws  (not  dealing  with  control  as  closely  as 
several  currently-proposed  laws  purportedly 
would)  plus  several  state  and  local  gun  con- 
trol laws  have  been  In  effect  for  years;  all  are 
Constitutional. 

In  addition,  a  variety  of  Federal,  state,  and 
local  officials  and  groups  have  declared  that 
Federal  gun  legislation,  propierly  constructed, 
would  in  fact  be  a  great  aid  in  crushing  the 
growing  crime  rate.  According  to  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy,  some  of  these  Include :  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation;  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police;  the  American  Bar 
Association;  the  National  Crime  Commission; 
the  country's  best  police  chiefs  and  prosecu- 
tors, and,  "I  believe,  the  vast  majority  of  our 
citizens." 

Yet  objections  to  Federally-operated  gun 
controls  are  still  voiced. 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter  Is  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  It  states: 

"A  well-regulated  Militia,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  free  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  Arms,  shall  not 
be  Infringed." 

The  so-caUed  "gun  lobby,"  which  Includes 
sportsmen's  associations  as  well  as  danger- 
ously fanatic  groups  such  as  the  Mlnutemen, 
claim  that  this  Amendment  clearly  grants 
the  Individual  an  absolute  right  to  purchase, 
keep,  and  use  guns.  The  President's  National 
Crime  Commission,  however,  stated  that  "The 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  lower  Federal  courts 
have  consistently  Interpreted  this  Amend- 
ment only  as  a  prohibition  against  Federal 
interference  with  State  militia  and  not  as  a 
guarantee  of  an  Individual's  right  to  keep  or 
carry  firearms.  The  argument  that  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  prohibits  State  or  Federal 
regulation  of  citizen  ownership  of  firearms 
has  no  validity  whatsoever." 

In  response  to  such  rebuttals,  anti-gun 


legUlatlon  groups  have  Uken  to  arguing  Uut 
a  "militia"  need  not  be  governmentally  con- 
trolled, and  therefore  citizens  should  be  able 
to  form  their  own  "militias  '  and  obtain  guns 
without  restriction.  ProponenU  of  controls 
point  out  the  trend  of  history  In  which  the 
need  for  such  "citizen  armies"  or  "vigilante 
groups"  has  vanished,  now  that  the  United 
States  has  developed  permament,  profes- 
sional, and  comprehensive  law  enforcement 
organizations — local  police,  state  troopers, 
the  National  Guard,  the  FBI,  etc.,  to  provide 
for  internal  protection. 

Senator  Dodd,  In  explaining  the  necessity 
for  the  firearms  legislation  he  is  proposing, 
said  that  "former  Secretary  of  the  Army! 
Stephen  Alles,  testified  that  armed  civilians 
are  not  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
borders'  safety,  and  that  they  are  not  a  part 
of  any  defense  plan  for  this  Nation." 

Yet  a  nvunber  of  extremist  organizations, 
intent  on  "saving  America"  from  one  threat 
or  another,  have  created  their  own  under- 
ground armed  forces.  Much  of  their  equip- 
ment has  been  legally  purchased  from  pri- 
vate sources  (and  until  recently,  government 
sources)  and  includes  an  amazing  array  of 
deadly-material  such  as  machine  guns, 
bombs,  and  anti-tank  guns,  in  addition  to  a 
wide  assortment  of  other  Implements  of  war. 
A  group  known  as  the  Mlnutemen  was  al- 
legedly Involved  not  long  ago  in  a  fanatic 
plot  to  attack  and  destroy  several  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  camps  which  It 
had  branded  as  "Communist."  Fortunately, 
before  the  plan  could  be  carried  out,  the 
Queens  District  Attorney's  office  uncovered 
the  conspiracy  and  impounded  the  group's 
arsenal  of  tons  of  deadly  devices.  If  not  for 
the  District  Attorney's  action,  many  inno- 
cent people  might   have   been  slaughtered. 

R«gulation  of  firearms  in  this  country  Is 
provided  for  In  limited  degree,  by  varioiis 
local,  state,  and  federal  laws.  At  Issue  Is  the 
necessity  for  stricter  and  more  comprehen- 
sive controls  which,  it  is  argued,  can  only 
be  made  effective  with  new  Federal  legisla- 
tion. 

EZIBTING  nSERAL  LAW 

Three  major  Federal  laws  concerning  guns 
have  been  in  existence  for  years. 

The  first  of  the  existing  Federal  laws  Is  the 
National  Firearms  Act  of  1934,  applying  to 
machlneguns,  short-barreled  and  sawed-off 
rifles,  shotguns,  mufflers,  silencers,  and  con- 
cealable firearms  (Oswald's  rifle  was  long- 
barreled  and  not  covered  by  this  legislation) 
but  not  pistols.  It  requires  that  owners  of 
these  weapons  register  them  with  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  Imposes  taxes  on  fire- 
arms manufacturers,  Importers,  and  dealers. 

The  second  Federal  law,  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  of  1938,  provides  that  all  firearms 
dealers  and  manufacturers  whose  biislness 
Involves  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  must 
be  licensed.  They  are  prohibited  from  know- 
ingly shipping  arms  by  interstate  commerce 
to  any  person  convicted  of  a  felony  or  who 
is  a  fugitive  from  Justice.  Along  with  more 
technical  provisions,  it  stipulates  that  li- 
censed manufacturers  and  dealers  are  for- 
bidden from  transporting  firearms  into 
states  In  violation  of  state  laws  requiring 
a  permit  to  purchase  firearms. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular  provision 
provides  no  effective  machinery  for  keeping 
dealers  and  manufacturers  aware  of  which 
states  and  localities  have  which  type  of  gun- 
control  laws  or  related  crime  prevention 
laws.  Thus,  they  are  unable  to  cope  with  this 
very  complex  situation. 

The  third  major  Federal  law  (there  have 
been  a  number  of  minor  Federal  firearms 
laws  which  made  slight  changes  In  these  and 
other  lesser  Fedaral  gun  laws)  is  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  regulate  the  export  and  Im- 
port of  firearms.  Administration  of  the  Act 
has  been  delegated  to  the  State  Department. 

The  February,  1967  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Elnf  orcement  and  the  Ad- 
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ministration  of  Justice,  explains  that  none 
of  these  laws  prevent  a  person  from  simply 
going  to  another  locality  or  state  to  purchase 
Qreanns.  "Despite  the  Federal  laws,  there- 
fore," writes  the  Commission,  "practically 
anyone— the  convicted  criminal,  the  mental 
iBcompetent,  or  the  habitual  drunkard — can 
purchase  firearms.  .  .  ." 

EXISTINO    STATE    AND    LOCAL    LAW 

With  the  ever-present  dangers  of  crime, 
many  state  and  local  governments  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  correct  the  situation  as 
much  as  possible  by  enacting  gun  legislation. 
Of  the  numerous  states  with  some  degree 
of  controls.  New  York's  Sullivan  law  provides 
the  most  stringent.  It  requires  that  a  license 
U  required  not  only  to  purchase  a  pistol  or 
revolver,  but  also  to  keep  it  In  one's  home  or 
place  of  business  as  well  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
the  weapon.  Though  the  state  has  no  law  re- 
quiring a  license  for  rifles  or  shotguns,  the 
Sullivan  Law  stipulates  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  In  a  car  or  public  place  when  loaded. 
Even  this  tough  law  apparently  is  not  sat- 
isfactory m  preventing  crime.  Thus,  through 
the  efforts  of  New  York  City's  Mayor  John 
Lindsay,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and  Coun- 
cilman Theodore  Weiss,  the  New  York  City 
Cotmcil  has  Just  passed  a  strict  law  requiring 
that  all  persons  owning  or  buying  rifles  and 
shotguns,  register  them  and  obtain  a  license 
from  a  new  Firearms  Control  Board.  Appli- 
cants would  be  fingerprinted  and  would  be 
required  to  state  if  they  had  any  criminal 
record  or  had  once  been  treated  for  mental 
disorder,  narcotics  addiction,  or  alcoholism. 
There  would  be  a  small  fee  for  registration. 
In  August,  1966,  a  strict  gun  law  went  into 
effect  In  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  It  required, 
among  other  things,  that  applicants  for  gun 
permits    and     identification     cards     submit 
fingerprints  for  a  check  of  any  possible  crimi- 
nal record.  According  to  the  state  Attorney 
General's  office,  the  check  of  the  46,771  finger- 
prints submitted   during   the   first   year   of 
operation  revealed  that  3,167  applicants  had 
arrest  records.  At  the  same  time,  the  number 
of  handgun  permits  Issued  under  the  new 
law  rose  to  13,279,  as  opposed  to  the  pre-gun- 
law  figxire  for  fiscal  1965-1966  of  9,000.  These 
statistics,  the  Attorney  General's  office  ex- 
plains, present  evidence  that  the  new  law, 
contrary  to  gun  lobby  objections.  Is  bene- 
ficial, fairer  to  applicants — It  allows  no  fav- 
oritism or  inconsistencies  in  Issuing  licenses 
and  permits. 

Still,  state  and  local  laws,  many  say,  are 
Just  not  enough.  New  Jersey  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Arthur  Sills  writes:  "Certainly  the  dev- 
astation wreaked  upon  the  city  of  Newark 
(In  the  recent  riots)  ...  Is  conclusive  testi- 
mony to  the  ineffectiveness  of  our  law  in 
preventing  the  Importation  of  firearms  Into 
New  Jersey  by  persons  with  criminal  Intent. 
We  know  that  many  of  the  weapons  used 
by  snipers  and  rioters  .  .  .  could  not  have 
been  purchased  legally  in  New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
If  the  riot  In  Newark  is  not  enough  to  insxire 
an  Immediate  exercise  of  Congressional  re- 
sponsibility, what  more  will  It  take?" 

LOBBIES  AND  PXTBLIC  OPINION 

The  question  is  a  good  one.  Congress  has 
been  hard  put  In  debating  numerous  gun- 
control  bills — the  Administration  bill,  the 
Dodd  bill — and  many  others,  and  as  yet  has 
been  unable  to  pass  one.  While  national 
opinion  surveys  show  a  marked  desire  for 
gun  laws,  these  laws  apparently  have  been 
held  back  by  the  so-called  gun  lobby,  a 
conglomeration  of  sportsmen's  and  right- 
wing  groups,  dominated  In  size  and  strength 
by  a  group  which  the  New  York  Times  de- 
clared has  "organized  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful lobbjring  campaigns  in  recent  his- 
tory": the  National  Rifle  Association. 

The  NRA  reportedly  has  860,0(X)  members, 
•10,000,000  in  assets,  and,  according  to  the 
Times,  is  so  well  organized  for  exerting  pres- 
sture  through  letter-writing  campaigns  that 
it  can  probably  get  Its  huge  membership  to 


"bit  Congress  with  half  a  million  letters  on 
72  hours  notice."  The  NRA's  antl-gun-law 
campaign  has  been  so  effective,  the  Times 
adds,  that  except  for  one  significant  bill  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey,  not  one  of  the  more 
than  500  gun-bills  considered  by  state  legisla- 
tures has  passed. 

NRA's  executive  vice  president.  Franklin 
Orth,  explained  that  the  NRA  "looks  upon 
the  vast  majority  of  bills  for  firearms  legis- 
lation ae  the  misdirected  efforts  of  social  re- 
formers, do-gooders,  and/or  the  completely 
uninformed.    .    .    ." 

In  submitting  evidence  that  the  NRA  and 
allied  groups  are  the  major  hindrance  to 
the  passage  of  gun  control  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Edward  Kennedy  cites  a  January.  1967. 
Gallup  Poll  which  showed  that  "73  percent 
of  those  polled  favored  a  law  which  would 
require  the  registration  of  a  rifie  or'^  shot- 
gun. Eighty-five  percent  favored  a  law  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  pistols.  Seventy- 
five  percent  favored  doing  away  with  all 
mall  order  buying  of  guns.  Eighty-four  per- 
cent felt  there  should  be  restrictions  on  who 
is  allowed  to  buy  a  gun.  Only  12  percent 
believed  that  anyone  who  wants  a  gun 
should  be  allowed  to  buy  one  with  no 
questions  asked." 

In  view  of  such  apparently  overwhelming 
odds  in  favor  of  legislation,  the  lack  of  a 
new  law  appears  even  more  puzzling.  Sen- 
ator Tydlngs  explains;  ".  .  .  passage  of  an 
effective  Federal  law  has  been  blocked  by 
a  very  small,  but  very  vocal,  minority,  using 
invalid  arguments.  The  reason  this  bill  has 
not  been  passed  is  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  who  favor  reasonable 
gun  control  legislation  have  not  been  mobil- 
ized to  write  their  Congressman  and  Senators 
in  favor  of  such  legislation." 

"It  is  Indeed  amazing,"  says  Senator  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  ".  .  .  that  we  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  a  system  of  laws  which 
makes  it  ridiculously  easy  for  any  criminal, 
madman,  drug  addict,  or  child  to  obtain 
lethal  firearms  which  can  be  used  to  rain 
violence  and  death  on  innocent  people." 


THE   50TH   ANNIVERSARY  OF 
FINNISH   INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  untmlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
•from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  add  my  endorsement 
to  this  resolution  commemorating  the 
50th  anniversary  of  Finnish  independ- 
ence. 

This  50th  anniversary  is  a  most  fitting 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  the  people  and  the 
accomplishments  of  Finland.  This  year, 
the  United  States  Issued  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  in  honor  of  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  Finnish  independence.  This  was 
only  the  third  national  commemorative 
stamp  ever  Issued  by  the  United  States. 

The  Finns  are  a  most  remarkable  peo- 
ple. The  tenacity  and  courage  of  their 
national  character  is  admired  around  the 
world.  This  "sisu,"  as  it  is  known  in  Fin- 
nish, Is  at  the  heart  of  Finnish  Independ- 
ence. 

While  the  country  of  Finland  Is  cele- 
brating Its  50th  anniversary  of  Independ- 
ence this  year,  the  Finnish  people  have 
in  a  real  sense  always  been  Independent. 
They  managed  to  preserve  a  national 
culture,  a  national  Integrity,  and  a  na- 


tional language  throughout  their  entire 
history.  And  this  strong  national  integ- 
rity has  been  seen  time  and  again  In  this 
century.  The  Finns  have  fought  hard  to 
maintain  their  independence  and  have 
had  to  go  to  war  to  keep  it. 

The  Finns'  Integrity  and  character  has 
shown  up  In  other  ways  too.  The  Finns 
have  assiduously  paid  back  their  World 
War  I  food  loan.  And  today,  the  funds 
from  this  repajrment  are  being  used  to 
provide  a  cultural  and  education  pro- 
gram between  our  two  countries. 

The  Finns  too  have  devoted  their  na- 
tional energies  to  rebuilding  their  coun- 
try. 

Today,  they  produce  some  of  the  finest 
artistic  and  design  work  produced  any- 
where In  the  world. 

Today,  the  Finns  have  one  of  the  high- 
est literacy  rates  In  the  world,  and  they 
can  boast  of  one  of  the  highest  news- 
paper readership  rates  in  the  world. 

And  in  an  area  which  deeply  concerns 
me,  the  preservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  particularly  forest  re-'' 
sources,  the  Finns  are  among  the  world 
leaders.  Their  resources  are  being  pro- 
tected and  at  the  same  time  they  have 
developed  an  advanced  and  eflQcient  lum- 
bering and  pulp  Industry. 

While  the  Finns  are  today  a  most  mod- 
em nation,  their  roots  in  America  go  all 
the  way  back  to  1638  when  they  founded 
a  settlement  In  what  is  now  Chester.  Pa. 
The  400,000  Finnish  Americans,  can  be 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  their 
ancestral  home. 

I  congratulate  the  Finnish  people  on 
their  accomplishments,  at  this  the  50th 
anniversary  of  their  independence. 


CONSUMER  SAFETY  AT  ALL  LEVELS 

Mr.  M0NT(3OMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-' 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickls]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
President  signed  the  bill  to  create  a 
Product  Safety  Commission,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  outline  other  valuable  steps 
needed  in  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. Again,  in  signing  the  Clean  Air  Act 
of  1967,  he  made  a  plea  for  quick  action 
on  several  of  the  other  Important  pieces 
of  consumer  legislation  now  before  Con- 
gress. 

At  this  time,  important  consumer  bills 
are  pending  at  every  level  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  In  addition  to  those  meas- 
ures already  enacted,  bills  dealing  with 
Federal  meat  inspection,  truth  in  lending, 
flammable  fabrics,  gas  pipeline  safety, 
and  animal  drugs  have  passed  at  least 
one  House,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  both 
Houses  can  reach  agreement  by  early 
next  year. 

With  the  actions  last  week  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  it  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  that  there  will  be  an 
investigation  forthcoming  on  auto  in- 
surance and  the  rights  of  the  insured 
against  cancellation  or  the  Inability  to 
get  coverage  due  to  nonrisk  factors. 

My   own   committee.    Interstate    and 
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Pbreign  Conunerce,  has  jurisdiction  over 
many  of  these  consumer  safety  bills.  Al- 
ready we  have  completed  work  on  many 
of  the  bllla  I  have  mentioned.  But  we 
still  have  much  to  do,  and  the  Initiative 
now  rests  largely  with  the  committees.  In 
my  own  committee,  we  have  bills  con- 
cerning hazardous  substances  labeling: 
to  provide  a  uniform  system  of  Identifi- 
cation for  all  receptacles  containing  com- 
pressed gas;  and  to  provide  full  dis- 
closure of  real  estate  sold  through  the 
mails.  Also,  under  the  committee's  food 
and  drug  jurisdiction,  we  have  bills  to 
provide  a  definition  of  food  supplements 
and  other  food  additives. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  can  be 
proud  of  the  record  of  this  Congress  in 
the  field  of  consumer  safety  and  protec- 
tion, we  should  realize  that  there  Is  still 
much  to  do.  and  I  hope  that  we  will  see 
further  progress  in  the  next  session. 


November  28,  1967 


THE  10-PERCENT  SURCHARGE 
WOULD  LEAVE  TAXES  LOWER 
THAN  IN  1963 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  UllmanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  our  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee convenes  to  hear  details  of  the 
spending  cuts  planned  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  part  of  its  fiscal  program. 

While  the  administration's  expendi- 
ture-cutting plans  will  be  the  center  of 
attention,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
Important  need  to  focus  on  just  what  the 
proposed  10-percent  surcharge  calls  for 
and  just  how  much  of  a  tax  burden  it 
would  place  on  Americans. 

I.  for  one,  detect  a  good  deal  of  con- 
fusion among  Americans  on  this  subject. 
Most  Americans  do  not  realize  that  even 
with  enactment  of  the  surcharge,  1968 
Federal  income  taxes  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  1963  taxes — the  year  be- 
fore the  tax  cuts  of  1964. 

With  the  resumption  of  hearings  on 
the  President's  fiscal  program,  it  is  im- 
portant to  set  the  record  straight  In 
this  regard  once  and  for  all. 

First.  let  us  be  perfectly  clear  on  what 
the  proposed  10-percent  surcharge  does. 
It  would  add  a  levy  of  10  percent  on  top 
of  an  individual's  or  corporation's  exist- 
ing tax  bill.  I  want  to  stress  that  the 
surcharge  would  not  impose  an  addi- 
tional tax  of  10  percent  on  income.  What 
the  small  additional  levy  really  amounts 
to  is  only  about  1  penny  on  a  dollar  of 
Income;  under  the  administration's  plan 
announced  in  August  there  would  be  no 
tax  increase  at  all  for  Individuals  in  the 
lower  brackets. 

TAX  BT7KDEN   DOWN 

Second,  let  us  be  perfectly  clear  on 
what  the  proposed  surcharge  would 
mean  in  terms  of  the  size  of  the  Federal 
tax  burden  Americans  would  have  to 
shoulder.  In  1964,  the  Congress  approved 
a  broad  program  of  tax  reduction.  I  sus- 
pect some  Americans  believe  enactment 


of  the  surcharge  would  return  their  Fed- 
eral income  tax  rate  to  a  level  higher 
than  before  the  1964  tax  cut. 

This  is  a  completely  false  impression. 
For  In  reality,  if  the  1963  rates  were  still 
the  law,  the  tax  take  from  individuals 
would  be  $10  billion  more  than  present 
rates  plus  the  surcharge.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point,  and  I  therefore  have  asked 
the  Treasury  Department  to  prepare  sev- 
eral tables  that  would  show  the  smaller 
tax  burden  for  Americans  in  1968 — in- 
cluding the  proposed  surcharge — com- 
pared with  the  tax  burden  in  1963. 

The  three  tables  that  I  have  received 
are  very  Instructive  and  informative.  Let 
us  take  some  examples  from  each : 


The  married  couple  with  two  depend- 
ents and  an  income  of  $3,000  paid  $65 
in  taxes  In  1963  prior  to  the  tax  cut-  the 
couple's  taxes  in  1988.  Including  the  sur- 
charge, would  amount  to  only  $4 94  per. 

cent  less  than  5  years  earlier.  A  similar 
couple  with  Income  of  $5,000  paid  $420 
in  taxes  in  1963;  they  would  pay  $290  In 
1968,  for  a  tax  savings  of  $130  or  3i  per- 
cent compared  with  1963.  If  that  family 
had  a  $7,500  income,  its  1963  taxes  of 
$877  would  compare  with  $756  in  1968 
This  is  $121  or  14  percent  lower  than  in 
1963. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  illustrate.  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  first  of  the  three  tables  sup- 
plied by  the  Treasury : 


TABLE  l.-COMPARISON  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  IN  1963  WITH  196<  TAX.  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  SURCHARGE. 

MARRIED  COUPLE.  2  DEPENDENTS 


Wage  inconie 


1963  tax  3 


1968  tax 
(including  surcharge)  > 


Tax  savinp  (anwunt  196S       Tax  savings  in  1961 
tax  IS  Itss  tlian  1963  Ux)    as  a  parcant  ol  1963  tax 


$1,000 

2.000 

3.000 

5.000 

7.500 

10.000 

12.500 

15.000 

20.000 

25.000 

35,000 

45.000 


0 

^l 

420 

877 

1.372 

1.901 

2.486 

3.800 

5.318 

9.037 

13,513 


0 

2^ 

756 
1.225 
1.724 
2.268 
3,476 
4.853 
8.282 
12.414 


Kl 
130 
121 
M7 
177 

m- 

324 
4IS 

7SS 
LOM 


94 

31 
U 

u 

9 
9 
9 
9 
« 
< 


..iJill  """P"'"""?  '«"">•  standard  deduction  (or  MSO  in  1968)  or  deduction  equal  to  10  percent  of  wage  income  which.w.r  k 
greater.  Tax  is  rounded  o  who  e  dollars  prior  to  surcharge  computation  in  1968  Where  wage  irVcome  is  e«  than  tt  MO  ta^l^ 
s  from  optional  tax  tables  in  1963,  and  tax  liability  prior  to  surcharge  is  from  optional  taVtS  in  im         ^'      '       '"""** 
Source:  Office  ol  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury,  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 


I  now  want  to  turn  to  some  examples 
of  the  1968  "ersus  1963  tax  burden  for 
the  married  couple  with  no  dependents. 
With  a  $3,000  income  this  couple  paid 
taxes  of  $305  in  1963,  and  would  pay  $204 
in  1968,  or  $101  less  for  a  tax  savings  of 
33  percent  compared  with  1963.  With  a 
$5,000  income  this  couple's  taxes  came 


to  $660  in  1963.  and  would  amount  to 
$551  in  1968  or  $109  less  than  1963.  And 
with  $7,500  Income,  the  couple's  1963 
taxes  of  $1,141  would  compare  with 
$1,007  In  1968,  or  $134  less  than  1963.  TV) 
Illustrate  the  tax  burden  comparisons 
of  this  group  of  taxpayers  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  table: 


TABLE  2.-C0MPARIS0N  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  IN  1963  WITH  1968  TAX,  INCLUDING  THE  PROPOSED  SURCHARGE' 

MARRIED  COUPLE,  NO  DEPENDENTS 


Wage  income 


1963  lax  t 


$1,000 

2.000 

3.000 

5,000 

7.500 

10,000 

12,500 

15.000 

20.000 

25,000 

35.000 

45,000 


0 

$122 

305 

660 

1,141 

1.636 

2.213 

2.810 

4.192 

5.774 

9.601 

14, 149 


1968  tax 
(including  surcharge) ' 


0 
158 

204 
551 
1.007 
1.476 
2.014 
2.569 
3.S32 
5.276 
8,797 
13.008 


Tax  sayings  (amount  1968       Tax  savings  in  1968 
tax  IS  less  than  1963  tax)    as  a  percent  ol  1963  tax 


m 

19« 

m 
m 
an 

380 

498 

804 
1.141 


S2 
33 

17 
U 
19 
9 

9 
9 

9 
• 
t 


,oi:,rx'??wrt;tu''bie°'in«,s;'orK°(ix)"-rr;T'^'"' '"""  "'"'*"'  ""«'*  '*"""'  *'"•  '*"'"•  '"«""•  •'  "•«»  -^  ••«  "-o 

■  Tax  computations  assume  standard  deduction  (or  MSD  in  1968)  or  deduction  equal  to  10  percent  ol  wage  income  whichever  is 
greater.  Tax  is  rounded  to  who^dollars  prior  to  surcharge  computation  in  1968.  Where  wage  iSome  is  ers  than  $5  000  tax  liVbi  i^^ 
IS  from  optmnal  tax  tables  in  1963.  and  tax  liability  prior  to  surcharge  is  from  optional  Ux  tables  in  1968 

Source:  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Office  of  Tax  Analysis. 


As  a  final  example  let  me  deal  with  the 
1963-68  tax  burden  for  single  individ- 
uals. With  a  $3,000  income,  the  single  In- 
dividual paid  $427  in  1963  and  would  pay 
$366  in  1968  or  $61  less  taxes  than  in 
1963.  With  a  $5,000  Income,  taxes  for  the 
single  individual  in  1963  were  $818  and 
would  amount  to  $738  In  1969,  or  a  tax 
bite  $80  less  than  in  1963.  And  with  a 


$7,500  income,  the  single  Individual's 
taxes  in  1963  were  $1,405  and  would 
amount  to  $1,285,  In  1968  or  $120  lower 
than  5  years  earlier.  I  woiOd  like  at  this 
point  to  insert  into  the  Record  the  last 
of  the  three  tables  to  Illustrate  the  tax 
burden  comparisons  for  single  Individ- 
uals: 


Uovemher  28,  1967 
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TABLE  i-COMPARISDN  OF  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  IN  1963  WITH  1968  TAX.  INCLUDING  THE  PitOPOSEO  SURCHAR6E  >-SINGLE 

INDIVIDUAL 


Wage  income 


1963  tax' 


1968  tax 
(ineltlding  turcliarg*)  > 


Tax  savings  (amount  1968 
ux  is  lest  ttian  1963  bx) 


Tax  savings  in  1968 
as  a  pettcnt  of  1963  tax 


$1,060 

2.000 

3.000 

5.000 

7.500 

10,000 

12.500 

15.000 

20.000 

25.000 

35,000 

45,000 


$62 

$16 

242 

179 

427 

366 

818 

738 

1.405 

1,285 

2.096 

1,916 

2.887 

2,638 

3.787 

3.469 

5,900 

5,410 

8,324 

7.680 

13.778 

12.790 

19.671 

18,273 

ct 
w 

120 
110 
2«9 
311 
4M 
644 

9n 

1.398 


74 
26 
14 
10 

9 
9 
9 
9 
■ 
S 
7 
7 


I  Proposed  surcharge  of  10  percent  ol  tax,  exempting  from  surclurge  single  returns  with  taxable  income  of  $1,000  or  less  and 
joint  returns  with  tauble  income  of  S2,000  or  less. 

•  Tax  computations  assume  standard  deduction  (or  MSD  in  1968)  or  deduction  equal  to  10  percent  of  income,  whichever  is  greater. 
Tax  is  rounded  to  whole  dollars  prior  to  surcharge  computation  in  1968.  Where  wage  income  is  less  than  $5,000,  tax  liability  is  from 
opbonal  tax  tat)les  in  1963,  and  tax  liability  prior  to  surcharge  Is  from  optional  tax  tables  in  1968. 

Source:  Office  of  ttie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  ot  Tax  Analysis. 


In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  I  favor 
a  temporary  tax  increase,  provided  it  is 
combined  with  a  positive  and  responsible 
plan  for  expenditure  reductions.  I  be- 
lieve both  fiscal  measures  are  necessary 
to  keep  interest  rates  from  soaring  and 
to  maintain  a  soimd  and  stable  economy. 


ONLY  THE  DEAD  HAVE  SEEN  THE 
END  OF  WAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggokner] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WA(3<30NNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  crisis  came  In  the  Middle  East  last 
June,  the  Shreveport  Times  published  an 
editorial,  "Only  the  Dead  Have  Seen  the 
End  of  War,"  a  most  provocative  com- 
mentai-y  on  the  situation  at  that  time. 
I  clipped  the  editorial  and  have  kept  it 
on  my  desk  in  the  ensuing  months.  As 
the  Times  prophesied,  nothing  has  really 
been  settled  in  that  churning  area  of  the 
globe. 

Five  months  after  this  editorial  was' 
written,  it  Is  more  compelling  than  the 
day  it  was  published.  For  those  who  share 
my  grave  concern  over  the  continuing 
unrest  in  the  Middle  East  I  commend  this 
editorial: 
Onlt  the  Dead  Hate  Seen  the  End  of  Wak 

The  Buperbness  of  Israel's  military  forces 
In  the  Middle  East  war.  the  training  of  its 
men  and  the  planning  of  both  strategy  and 
tactics  by  the  generals  probably  has  not  been 
matched — when  the  size  of  the  nation  and 
Its  combat  armies  are  considered — since  gun- 
powder was  Invented. 

Above  all  was  the  magnificent  efficiency  of 
the  indlTlduaJ  Jewish  soldier,  fighting  not 
only  with  head  and  hands  but  with  a  heart 
bursting  with  nationalism — patriotism,  love 
of  country,  belief  in  bis  nation's  cause.  There 
Is  no  surprise  in  this.  The  Jewish  Brigade 
that  fought  beside  France.  Britain  and  the 
tT.S.  was  one  of  the  moat  decorated  units 
In  World  War  n. 

The  competency — from  long  training  and 
instillation  of  the  sharpest  of  discipline — of 
Israel's  field  leaders  and  commanders  from 
cori>orals  to  generals  was  outstanding. 

The  pre-war  espionage  must  have  been 
virtually  perfect;  the  Egyptian  Slnal  desert 
peninsula  between  that  country  and  Israel 


was  crossed  by  six  air-tank-mechanized  in- 
fantry Israeli  military  columns  in  blitzkrieg 
tactics — heavy  air  bombing  preceding  fast 
moving  ground  forces — with  speed  measured 
by  hours,  despite  heavy  Egyptian  resistance. 
The  Sinai  desert  was  infested  with  mine 
fields,  but  the  Israelis  had  1(X)  per  cent  ac- 
curate maps  of  them.  They  zigzagged  back 
and  forth  through  the  mined  areas  with 
ease.  The  Egyptian  air  force  was  virtually 
wiped  out  before  more  than  a  few  planes 
could  get  off  the  ground  from  the  Cairo 
area — with  some  air  units  not  even  aware 
that  the  war  had  started. 

Thus  came  a  military  \-ictory  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  days  while  much  of  the  world  still 
wondered  what  was  going  on.  But  the  wonder 
was  from  civilians.  Military  leaders  of  most 
non-belligerent  nations — perhaps  even  Rus- 
sia, and  this  would  account  for  its  lack  of 
enthusiasm  once  the  shooting  started — were 
not  surprised.  A  pre-war  report  from  Gen- 
eral Wheeler.  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  President  Johnson,  now 
made  public,  said  Israel  could  win  in  three 
days  if  its  armies  got  the  Jump  on  the  Arabs 
with  blitz  tactics. 

Israel's  first  attacks  on  the  Arabs — regard- 
less of  which  side  fired  the  first  shots — 
came  through  simultaneous  launching  of  12 
separate  blitzkrieg  columns  into  Arab  terri- 
tory, each  column  poised  on  separate  Arab 
border  areas,  springing  forward  on  a  single 
command.  Some  of  these  columns  then  were 
split  Into  a  total  of  14  driving  forces  of  tanks 
and  mechanized  infantry,  preceded  by  heavy 
air  attack,  which  often  left  the  ground  forces 
little  to  do  except  mop  up  the  debris  of  the 
Arab  fighting  equipment,  as  well  as  the  Arab 
casualties. 

But  some  Israel  leaders  are  forgetting  both 
facts  and  history  in  their  repeated  and  nat- 
ural proclamations  that  "Israel  did  it  alone!" 
It  did  as  to  the  fighting — but  It  fought  with 
1.000  British  Centurian  tanks — Britain's 
best — quite  a  few  American  Patton  tanlcs. 
hundreds  of  French  Mirage  Jet  planes — about 
as  good  as  any  nation  can  put  into  the  air 
in  quantity. 

And  Israel  became  a  nation  in  large  part 
through  the  tremendous  pressure  put  on 
other  nations,  through  President  Truman,  by 
the  United  States  in  the  lat<<  1940's;  and 
since  then  Israel  has  had  friendship  and  fi- 
nancial as  well  as  physical  help  from  the 
U.S.  or  France  or  Britain,  or  all  three. 

Russia  supplied  most  of  the  Arab  weap- 
ons— two  billion  dollars  worth,  it  is  said. 
All  nations  have  known  of  this  for  several 
years.  Russia  and  its  satellites  now  are  sup- 
plying North  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  two  bil- 
lion dollars  in  war  materiel  per  year.  The 
United  States  has  put  two  billion  dollars  In 
foreign  aid  into  the  Arab  lands  in  past  years. 

But,  what  does  Israel's  conquest  mean? 

Wars  settle  nothing  and  this  one  can  be  no 
more  than  another  incident  in  3.000  years  of 
Middle  East  strife  unless  Israel  arises  far  be- 


3rond  its  insistence  now  that  It  will  keep  the 
land  it  has  won  by  military  victory  and  that 
Israel  alone  will  decide  Middle  East  bound- 
firtes — meaning  boundary  lines  of  Syria.  Jor- 
dan and  Egypt,  and  thus  of  Israel. 

Few  years,  if  any,  have  meant  real  victory 
for  anyone.  World  War  I.  bloodiest  per  man 
and  per  square  mile  in  the  history  of  shoot- 
ing combat,  was  one  of  history's  most  use- 
less conflicts. 

War  II  created  several  doeen  new  nations, 
mostly  Incapable  of  handling  themselves. 

Israel's  past  two  conflicts  with  the  Arabs, 
prior  to  Its  current  victories,  drove  a  mlUioD 
to  a  million  and  a  half  human  beings  from 
the  homes  of  their  ancestors.  The  present 
conflict  already  has  created  another  million 
refugees  according  to  some  Middle  East  esti- 
mates. 

Israel  always  has  been  right  as  to  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba.  It  has  historical  claim  to  all  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Arabs  have  an  occupa- 
tional claim — through  generations — to  what 
has  been  their  part  of  the  city.  The  Gaza 
Strip  argument  could  be  settled  quickly  tf 
common  sense  were   used. 

The  National  Observer  (of  Washington) 
editorially  says  that  everyone  lost  in  thi« 
Middle  East  War — Great  Britain,  France. 
Russia,  the  United  States,  the  Arabs  and 
Israel.  Israel's  Cabinet  is  split — General 
Dayan  was  pushed  into  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense three  days  before  combat  started, 
against  the  will  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol, 
who  tried  to  prevent  war  by  negotiating.  Now 
the  Dayan  group  want  to  oust  the  Prime 
Minister  and  have  the  "warhawks"  take  over. 

That  could  mean  that  not  only  would 
conquest  triumph  over  common  sense,  but 
lust  for  power — and  land — might  triumph 
over  even  conquest. 

Israel,  in  its  war  settlement  pronounce- 
ments, defies  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  and  the  civilized  world  in  general. 
The  United  States,  France  and  Britain  are 
committed  by  solemn  and  formal  agreement 
to  preserve  territorial  and  political  Integ- 
rity in  the  Middle  East — ^meaning  to  pre- 
vent expansion  of  one  nation,  Arab  or  Jew, 
by  military  conquest.  President  Johnson  re- 
iterated this  pledge  on  May  23.  Israel  is  com- 
mitted to  the  VN.  as  the  world's  peace  mak- 
ing and  seeking  organization. 

The  National  Otjserver.  in  detailing  ulti- 
mate losses  to  non-belligerents  as  well  as 
belligerents  in  the  conflict  Just  ended, 
terms  "aggressor"  a  word  that  is  now  "mere 
mockery."  It  then  continues  in  this  way 
as  to  Israel's  possible  losses  in  a  war  it 
won  spectacularly: 

"For  Israel,  the  damage  is  more  subtle  per- 
haps. First,  it  looms  as  an  expansionist  state 
In  a  world  tired  of  expansionist  states.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  the  problem  faced  by  any  ex- 
pansionist state — what  to  do  with  the  peo- 
ples absorbed.  Refusing  its  obligations  to- 
wards the  Arab  refugees  from  past  wars,  it 
now  faces  the  probability  that  more  must 
be  dealt  with,  Arabs  in  whom  deep  revulsion 
for  the  Israeli  already  Is  rampant. 

"Nor  will  other  Arab  states  forget.  Fur- 
ther, granting  severe  provocation  in  the 
Egyptian  blockade  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba, 
Israel  nonetheless  threw  its  forces  into  battle 
while  negotiation  was  In  progress — In  fact, 
the  United  States  may  have  been  an  unwit- 
ting accomplice  by  encouraging  Arab  nego- 
tiation while  the  Israelis  put  the  finishing 
touches  on  the  blitzkrieg  plan. 

"Nations  going  to  war  do  not  keep  their 
aircraft  on  the  ground,  and  by  Israeli  ac- 
counts the  Egyptian  air  force  was  largely 
destroyed  before  a  single  sortie  had  been 
flown. 

"Israeli  trigger-happiness  in  strafing  and 
torpedoing  a  lightly-armed  U.S.  Naval  auxili- 
ary vessel,  flying  Its  flag  and  alone  on  inter- 
national seas,  has  had  Its  effect  on  American 
opinion. 

"Internally.  Israel's  unstable  domestic 
politics  may  face  the  impact  of  a  crop  of 
warhawk  heroes,  more  skilled  In  war  than 
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In  peace.  Such  a  development,  m  a  land 
whose  people  have  been  forced  to  become 
militaristic  for  sxirvlval.  Is  worth  watchlne 
ror." 

Truly,  as  Plato  said  nearly  2.S0O  years 
ago:  "Only  the  dead  have  seen  the  end  of 
war." 


THE  HONORABLE  HORACE  R. 
KORNEOAY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Poxm- 
TAiH)  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
certain  that  all  Members  have  seen  the 
press  release  issued  yesterday  by  our  col- 
league, Horace  Korneoat,  announcing 
thatlie  will  not  be  a  candidate  to  succeed 
himself  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

Pew.  if  any,  of  you  outside  our  North 
Carolina  delegation  have  seen  a  copy  of 
his  personal  statement  to  the  press  in 
his  hometown  of  Greensboro  and  I  am 
consequently  inserting  It  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  in  full  together  with  a 
joint  statement  issued  yesterday  by  nine 
members  of  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation. 

Three  members  of  our  delegation  have 
Issued  separate  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  of  our 
colleagues  will  regret  the  loss  of  the 
services  of  this  distinguished  North 
Carolinian,  but  few  will  argue  that  his 
reasons  are  not  sound  ones.  The  state- 
ments follow: 

Statement  of  Hovoeabu:  Horace  R. 
korkecat 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  this  morning 

I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
make  and  following  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
submit  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

On  the  completion  of  my  present  term  In 
conpess.  I  wUl  have  spent  20  years  In  public 
service— as  a  soldier,  a  prosecuting  attorney 
and  a  Congressman:  and  after  much  thought 
and  soul  searching  I  have  come  reluctantly 
to  the  decision  that  It  Is  time  for  me  to  return 
home  to  my  family— my  wUe  and  our  three 
children.  I  will  therefore  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection  to  Congress. 

The  primary  reason  for  my  decision  to  not 
seek  reelection  is  that  the  Congressional  ses- 
sions have  become  practically  year  'round 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  normal  relationship  with  my 
family  and  with  my  growing  children.  These 
are  the  years  when  my  children  most  need 
the  presence  of  a  father,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  duties  In  Washlngon  have  made 
me  a  father  in  absentia. 

I  reached  this  decision,  the  most  difficult 
one  of  my  life,  a  number  of  weeks  ago  and 
planned  to  make  U  public  upon  my  return 
home  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  Is  now  apparent  that  this  ses- 
sion will  not  conclude  untU  shortly  before 
Christmas,  if  then.  And.  I  feel  It  would  not 
be  fair  to  wait  any  longer  to  Inform  the  peo- 
ple of  the  6th  District  of  my  decUlon  Now 
that  you  know  of  my  decision  not  to  seek 
reelection,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  It  is 
final. 

In  less  than  three  years  my  son  Roble  will, 
I  hope,  enter  college,  and  two  years  there- 
after my  daughter  Kathy  will  do  likewise 
And,  the  way  time  flies.  It  wUl  not  be  many 
years  before  little  Martha  will  reach  college 


age.  I  feel  very  strongly  the  obligation  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  my 
children  before  they  leave  home. 

Some  may  ask  why  1  have  not  moved  my 
famUy  to  Washington?  My  answer  Is  that 
my  Congressional  duties  extend  Into  the  eve- 
ning and  often  Into  the  late  evening  This 
naturally  conflicts  with  a  normal  famUy  lUe. 
Also,  I  feel  that  I  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  the  constituency  by  returning  to 
the  District  on  a  weekly  basis  to  talk  with 
the  people  and  to  aid  them  with  their 
problems. 

I  ^m  grateful  for  the  confldence  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  have  placed  In  me  and 
feel  that  I  have  been  fortunate  In  the  red  is - 
trlctlng  process— I  have  made  so  many 
friends  I  shall  always  value  In  the  Counties 
of  Durham  and  Orange  and  Davidson,  as  well 
as  Alamance  and  my  home  County  of  OuU- 
ford;  and  I  appreciate  the  kind  offers  of  sup- 
port which  have  already  been  made  to  me  by 
Caswell  and  Rockingham  Counties,  which 
will  be  a  part  of  the  new  6th  District  In  1969 
This  wonderful  Piedmont  area  of  North  Caro- 
lina Is  the  best  place  In  the  United  States 
and  I  would  rather  have  had  the  prlvUege 
of  representing  these  Piedmont  Counties 
than  any  other  area  under  the  sun. 

There  are  so  many  to  thank  for  their  sup- 
port and  confldence  that  It  would  take  me 
years  to  get  around  to  the  Individual  expres- 
sion of  my  appreciation  and  of  my  humility 
In  the  trust  which  has  been  reposed  In  me 
through  these  years. 

Let  me  now  say  to  all  my  good  supporters 
and  to  my  loyal  staff  and  to  all  who  have 
borne  so  patiently  with  my  heavy  and  rushed 
schedule:  Thanks  a  million,  and  may  you 
have  the  representation  you  deserve  In  the 

^T.)^"-  ^  ^*^"  ^'^'^  *°  y°"  tlie  best  of  mv 
ability,  but  I  have  given  you  no  more  than 
you  deserve.  I  am  confident  In  the  hope  that 
our  area  wUl  continue  to  progress  and  to 
be  a  shining  part  of  our  state  and  of  our 
nation.  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  be  your 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  eight  years. 

I  was  elected  In  1966  to  serve  a  fourth 
term  In  the  Congress  and  I  want  everybodv 
to  know  that  I  intend  to  continue  to  reo- 
resent  this  district,  this  state  and  nation  to 
the  very  best  of  my  ability  for  the  remainder 
Of  my  term.  I  intend  to  stay  on  the  Job  for 
13  more  months  and  be  of  the  greatest 
service  possible  until  January,  1969  when 
some  other  fortunate  person  will  be  sworn 
m  as  Representative  from  the  sixth  District 
In  the  91st  Congress. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  I  will  now  open 
the  floor  to  questions,  but  I  must  leave  with- 
in a  few  minutes  to  return  to  Washington 
and  get  back  on  the  Job.  There  is  some  im- 
portant legislation  coming  up  in  the  House 
this  afternoon  and  I  must  be  there. 

Statement  bt  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
gressional Delegation,  November  27,  1967 
Washington,  DC— The  news  that  Repre- 
sentative Horace  Kornegay  wUl  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  Congress  Is  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  us  as  we  are  sure  It  U  to  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  and  all  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  his  seven  years  In  Congress,  he  has  estab- 
lished a  record  of  service  and  devotion  to  his 
district,  his  state  and  his  country  that  re- 
flects his  unquestioned  Integrity,  energy,  in- 
terest and  concern. 

As  a  ranking  and  Influential  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  Horace  Kornegay  wlU  be 
leaving  positions  of  great  Importance  and 
authority.  In  rUlng  to  those  positions,  he  has 
worked  closely  and  dlUgently  with  matters 
of  vlUl  concern  to  all  North  Carolinians. 

In  the  Important  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, he  has  helped  shape  legislation.  In- 
cluding hospital,  medical,  research,  Insur- 
ance and  education  services,  affecting  thou- 
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sands  of  Tar  Reels  who  have  served  In  our 
nation's  armed  services  and  their  wives  am 
children.  " 

As  a  key  member  of  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Conunlttee,  he  has  been 
Instrumental  In  the  passage  of  landmark 
legUlatlon  concerning  public  health,  air  pol- 
luUon  control,  mental  health,  mental  re- 
tardation, traffic  safety,  medical  research 
drug  abuses  and  control,  and  other  subjects 
designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  North  Carolinians  and  all  Americana. 

Within  the  North  Carolina  Congressional 
Delegation,  Horace  Kornegay  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  enlightenment  to 
all  of  us.  His  wise  counsel  will  be  sorelv 
missed.  ' 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  record  of  service,  despite 
his  contributions  to  his  district,  his  state,  his 
nation  and  to  each  of  us  Individually,  and 
despite  his  love  of  public  service,  we  can 
imdersUnd  his  decision  not  to  seek  reelection 
to  Congress. 

The  sacrlfloes  of  serving  In  Congress  are 
not  without  their  rewards.  But  they  are  also 
not  without  limitation. 

In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  explained 
In  Horace  Kornegay's  statement,  we  under- 
sUnd  his  decision.  We  fervently  hope,  how- 
ever, that  this  decision,  announced  today, 
does  not  mean  an  end  to  his  outstanding 
record  of  public  service. 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  B.  Everett  Jordan,  U.S. 
Senators;  L.  H.  Fountain,  Alton 
Lxnnon,     Basil     WHrrENiR,     Ror    A 

TATLOR,    DAVD    N.    EtofUEHSON,    Waltbi 

B.  Jones.  Nick  Qalifianaius,  Members 
of  Congress. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REGISTERED 
NURSES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day 
there  is  an  Increasing  need  in  our  Nation 
for  registered  nurses,  yet  the  number  of 
graduates  is  declining  and  many  of  the 
diploma  schools  have  been  forced  to 
close. 

By  1970,  it  Is  estimated  that  our  Na- 
tion will  have  need  for  at  least  210,000 
more  nurses  than  we  have  today.  But 
Instead  of  moving  to  meet  that  Increas- 
ing need,  the  prospect  is  that  we  will  not 
have  even  as  many  nurses  as  we  have 
now. 

There  were  918  diploma  schools  of 
nursing  in  1959,  but  121  of  those  schools 
have  been  forced  to  discontinue  their 
nursing  education  programs  In  just  these 
few  years. 

Congress  sought  to  alleviate  the  situa- 
tion In  1964  with  the  Nurse  Training  Act 
which  I  supported.  We  had  high  hopes 
for  that  program  but  so  many  schools  al- 
ready were  In  such  financial  plight  that 
they  could  not  qualify  for  assistance. 

It  is  not  a  lack  of  educational  facili- 
ties— ironically,  there  were  more  than 
4,000  vacancies  in  nursing  classes  enter- 
ing this  faU. 

The  problem  is  that  many  young  peo- 
ple who  would  like  to  pursue  a  nursing 
education  cannot  afford  the  Increasing 
tuition  rates  which  the  diploma  schools 
must  charge  to  meet  their  modem-day 
budgets. 
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The  need  for  nurses  Is  so  acute  that  I 
believe  we  should  establish  a  temporary 
S-year  program  of  Federal  help  that  will 
not  only  help  the  nursing  schools  re- 
establish their  financial  footing  but  also 
will  give  limited  tuition  help  to  student 
nurses. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  that  would: 

First,  help  bolster  training  resources 
and  staff  through  annual  grants  rang- 
ing from  $12,000  to  $24,000  per  school, 
based  on  enrollment. 

Second,  Improve  library  resources 
through  matching  fund  grants  not  ex- 
ceeding $6,000  per  year. 

Third,  help  reduce  training  deficits 
and  control  rising  tuition  costs  through 
$400  per  pupil  grants  to  diploma  schools. 

Fourth,  authorize  the  Surgeon  General 
to  participate  in  determining  eligibility 
of  diploma  schools  for  assistance. 

Fifth,  stimulate  development  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  nursing  education, 
including  development  of  facilities  and 
recruitment  of  students,  in  each  State. 


LESSONS  IN  HISTORY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  FMr.  Kirwan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
times  must  we  relive  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory to  gain  the  wisdom  needed  to  an- 
swer the  problems  of  today.  How  many 
times  will  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  great  lessons  of 
the  past. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  called  on  every 
day  to  give  our  best  advice  and  judgment 
on  issues  of  the  world.  We  read,  debate, 
and  discuss  these  issues  with  all  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  we  p>ossess;  yet  the 
lessons  of  history  continue  to  serve  as  a 
pillar  of  support  to  answer  the  issues  we 
face.  Such  Is  the  article  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  to-  • 
day  which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Post  this  past  Saturday,  November  25, 
1967,  written  by  Roscoe  Drummond: 

New  Isolationism  Ignores  Every  Lesson 
Since  the  Twenties 

Believe  me,  it  isn't  easy  to  find  good 
reasons  for  abandoning  South  Vietnam,  for 
embracing  high  protectionism,  for  thinking 
we  can't  successfully  resist  Communist  ag- 
gression and  for  fondling  the  Idea  about  how 
nice  It  would  be  to  live  In  Fortress  America. 

It  does  take  some  mental  straining  to 
embrace  these  propositions  but  there  Is  a 
way  to  do  It. 

All  we  have  to  do  Is  throw  over  every 
valuable  lesson  which  most  Americans  feel 
they  have  learned  the  hard  way  during  the 
past  38  years. 

If  we  are  careless  enough  and  heedless 
enough  to  Ignore  what  we  have  learned  from 
the  agony  of  the  Great  Depression  until  to- 
day, then  it  Is  quite  understandable  thalL- 
some  Americans  will  be  disposed  to  repeat 
the  errors  of  history  by  neglecting  the  les- 
sons of  history. 

There  are  diverse  voices  today  which,  with 
differing  motives,  are  beckoning  the  Nation 
to  try  to  prepare  the  road  to  political,  mlll- 
tarv    and    economic    isolationism.    If    these 


beckonlngs  are  to  lure  most  Americans,  their 
advocates  will  have  to  persuade  us  to  reject 
our  whole  national  experience  since  1929  and 
to  conclude  that  what  we  learned  as  a  people 
and  as  a  Nation  Is  no  longer  true. 
These  are  the  lessons  to  which  I  refer: 
The  lesson  of  appeasement — In  the  1930a, 
during  the  rise  of  Hitler  when  the  danger  of 
Nazi  aggression  was  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
fist,  the  United  States  sought  to  keep  out  of 
war  by  withdrawing  within  Itself  and  by  clos- 
ing Its  eyes  to  what  was  happening.  Britain 
and  France  and  the  United  States,  all  of  us, 
hoped  that  If  we  threw  a  few  smaU  nations 
to  the  aggressor,  his  appetite  would  be 
appeased. 

It  didn't  work  and  worse  war  under  worse 
conditions  with  worse  casualties  became  In- 
escapable. The  result — ^World  War  n. 

The  lesson  we  learned  was  that  the  only 
way  to  contain  the  peril  of  major  war  is  to 
successfully  resist  aggression  at  its  start. 

The  lesson  of  the  depression — At  the  first 
signs  of  economic  recession  in  the  late  20's, 
the  Congress  turned  to  the  one  course  of 
action  which  speeded  up  the  process,  turned 
recession  into  depression,  made  what  was 
bad  still  worse  and  delayed  recovery — ^hlgh 
protectionism  under  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act. 

Nearly  every  economist  knew  it  was  wrong 
but  the  political  fears  and  the  political  pres- 
sures were  too  great. 

But  Congress  and  every  President  since 
1933  acted  to  repair  this  painful  mistake, 
first  through  the  reciprocal  trade  laws  and 
then  through  the  Kennedy  Boimd  of  freeing 
trade  at  Geneva  last  year  and  this.  Now  89 
Senators  have  put  their  names  to  measures 
designed  to  retreat  to  the  protectionist  path 
by  providing  for  import  quotas  to  shield  U5. 
firms  from  competition. 

The  lesson  we  once  learned  Is  that  modem 
industrial  economies,  from  Germany's  to  Ja- 
pan's and  Including  our  own  will  suffocate 
and  wither  in  a  world  of  throttled  trade. 
Foreign  trade  benefits  every  nation  and  we 
can't  afford  to  throw  that  benefit  away. 

The  lesson  of  the  new  economics — We  are 
supposed  to  have  learned  that  if  we  are  going 
to  reduce  taxes  when  the  economy  needs  to 
be  stimulated,  we  must  have  the  political 
courage  to  raise  taxes  when  the  economy 
needs  to  be  restrained — as  It  does  today  un- 
der the  impact  of  the  Vietnam  war.  If  Con- 
gress reduces  taxes  because  it  Is  politically 
pleasant  and  refuses  to  raise  taxes  because  It 
Is  politically  painful,  we  are  In  for  the  worst 
of  both  worlds. 

The  lesson  of  success — The  United  States, 
with  Its  allies,  has  successfully  resisted  Com- 
'  munist  aggression  against  Greece  and  Tur- 
key,  against   Iran,   Lebanon   and  Qiiemoy- 
Matsu,   against   South   Korea  and  the  Do- 
minican Republic.  We  have  blunted  the  in- 
strument of    Soviet   nuclear   blackmail   In 
Cuba. 
It  is  a  record  of  remarkable  success. 
The   defense   of  South   Vietnam   may  be 
palnfxil,  but  resisting  aggression  at  the  start 
Is  the  way  to  avert  worse  war  under  worse 
conditions  with  worse  casualties. 


ADDRESS  BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF 

AGRICULTURE  JOHN  A.  SCHNTTT- 

KER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttrcell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  John  A. 
Schnlttker,  made  an  outstanding  address 


on  November  22  in  Wichita,  Kans.,  at 
the  Chsunber  of  Commerce  Parm-Clty 
Week  luncheon. 

I  believe  this  hopeful  and  optimistic 
expression  deserves  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.  It  follows: 

Address  bt  Under  Secretary  or  Aoricui-tttmi 
John  a.  Schnittker  at  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce FARM-Crrr  Week  Luncheon,  Labsxk 
Hotel  Ballroom,  Wichita,  Kans.,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1967 

One  night  in  September  Eric  Sevareld  In- 
terviewed a  guest  on  television.  The  thoughts 
expressed  on  the  program  brought  a  tremen- 
dous response  from  Americans  who  have  been 
aching  to  hear  someone  say  something  good 
about  their  country.  So  It  was  repeated  in 
November. 

The  viewers  learned  something  good  about 
America  that  night.  They  saw  a  craggy-faced. 
65-year  old  longshoreman  express  his  faith 
In  America  In  words  so  eloquent  and  so  com- 
pelling that  no  one  who  heard  them  could 
fall  to  be  moved. 

In  an  hour  Erie  Hoffer.  laborer,  philoso- 
pher, author  and  champion  of  the  common 
man,  put  to  rout  the  cynics  who  predict  that 
America  has  had  her  finest  hour,  and  that 
mankind  is  headed  toward  a  dead  end.  After- 
ward, he  found  himself  hailed  as  an  authen- 
tic voice  of  America. 

What  did  he  say  that  was  so  electrifying? 
Nothing  really  new.  It  was  Just  that  no  one 
had  said  It  for  so  long  that  it  sounded 
new  .  .  .  and  good  .  .  .  and  worth  saying. 

He  said  that  ovirs  is  a  great  nation — the 
greatest  in  history,  the  country  in  whose 
hands  rests  the  fate  of  the  world. 

The  magic  of  his  message  lay  In  the  fact 
that  he  cut  straight  through  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  He  acknowledged  the  unsolved 
problems,  the  setbacks,  the  disappointments 
and  frustrations.  But  he  resoundingly  af-  ^ 
firmed  his  belief  that  America  is  still  Amer- 
ica ..  .  and  that  this  country  Is  still  moving 
up. 

For  months,  now,  we've  heard  that  this 
country  Is  going  to  the  dogs  In  a  hurry  .  .  . 
while  virtually  every  conceivable  measuring 
stick  tells  us  Just  the  opposite! 

We  can  hardly  pick  up  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine,  spend  an  evening  watching  televi- 
sion or  listening  to  the  radio,  see  a  movie  or 
hear  a  lecture,  without  being  told  what's 
wrong  with  America. 

Now  the  truth  Is,  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  America. 

As  a  people,  perhaps  we  are  over-material- 
istic. Too  often  we  do  equate  money  with 
success.  We  are,  to  some  degree,  pteasxire- 
mlnded. 

We  are  the  wealthiest  nation  that  ever 
existed  .  .  .  yet  we  do  have  in  oxir  midst 
abject  poverty — ^rat-infested  slums — ^hun- 
ger— polluted  water  and  air — crime  in  epi- 
demic proportions — congested  cities — empty 
countryside — and  a  growing  alienation  among 
our  youth. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  recognize  short- 
comings and  another  to  be  dominated  by 
them. 

I'm  disturbed,  and  I'm  certain  many  of  you 
axe,  by  the  developing  habit  of  running 
America  down. 

We  see  It  in  the  growing  practice  of  head- 
lining our  faults  out  of  proportion  to  reality. 
We  see  it  in  the  chronic  negativism  that 
condemns  mistakes,  however  small,  by  our 
leaders— in  Wichita  or  In  Washington- 
while  overlooking  both  the  complex  nature 
of  todays  problems  and  the  mistakes  of 
others  .  .  . 

We  see  it  In  efforts  to  avoid  the  respon- 
sibility of  proposing  and  working  for  a  better 
community,  a  better  State,  or  a  better  world. 
And  we  see  It  in  the  growing  proportion 
of  Americans  who  are,  as  the  Hippies  put  It, 
"tuning  in,  turning  on  .  .  .  and  dropping 
out."  Dropping  out  of  all  responsibility. 
It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  say  this,  but 
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I  want  It  to  be  clear  that  I  am  not  In  any 
way  calling  for  an  end  to  crltlclam. 

The  right  to  dissent  is  basic  to  the  integrity 
cf  our  democracy.  Every  responsible  person 
wants  to  protect  it.  But  what  I  am  suggesting 
is  that  what  we  need  is  less  negative  criticism 
and  more  constructive  criticism  .  .  .  dissent 
is  perspective. 

Everything  is  not  wrong  In  and  with 
America.  Indeed,  there  is  far  more  that  Is 
right. 

Winston  Churchill  said  that  "Democracy 
is  the  most  ridiculous  system  of  government 
ever  invented  .  .  .  except  all  the  others." 

Perhaps  we  could  paraphrase  Churchill  and 
say  that  America  Is  the  worst  country  in  the 
world — except  all  others.  For  when  we  com- 
pare this  land  of  ours — its  freedom — its 
capacities — its  generosity — its  potential — its 
Idealism — then,  despite  the  flaws,  we  must 
admit  there  is  far  more  to  admire  than  to 
condemn. 

What  Is  Tight  with  America? 
Let's  start  at  the  material  level. 
We  have    the  highest  standard  of  living, 
the  greatest  wealth  per  capita,  in  the  world. 
I  see  no  reason  to  apologize  for  this.  Wealth 
and   productivity  are  positive   things,  goals 
that  people  have  sought  since  history  began. 
We  in  America  have  achieved  those  goals— 
and  should  not  be  ashamed  because  we  have. 
This   month  our   business   expansion   be- 
came  the    longest   uninterrupted    economic 
expansion  In  history.  The  expansion  which 
started  In  February  of  1961  is  now  entering 
its  81st  consecutive  month  ...  50  months 
longer  than  the  average  business  boom. 

But  there  are  far  more  things  right  with 
America  than  the  mere  concentration  of 
wealth. 

America  is  a  unique  political  creation  of 
a  design  so  grand  it  promises  the  ultimate 
evolution  of  a  society  in  which  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  chance.  In  which  each  individual 
is  of  value,  in  which  no  Individual  Is  irrep- 
arably damaged  by  preventable  circum- 
stances. On  a  loftier  scale,  a  society  that  will 
release  the  full  human  potential,  enhance 
human  dignity,  and  free  the  human  spirit. 
America  has  seen  In  the  past  four  years  a 
series  of  breath-taking  advances  In  personal 
freedom  and  economic  opportunity. 

The  89th  Congress  voted  more  Federal 
funds  for  education  than  all  the  previous 
Congresses  together.  Tke  89th  Congress  voted 
nearly  as  much  money  for  the  Nation's  health 
as  all  of  its  predecessors  put  together.  And 
that  money  has  been  put  to  work. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  was 
the  "breakthrough"  law  that  launched  10 
separate  programs  coordinating  an  attack  on 
the  multiple  causes  of  poverty  .  .  .  and  today 
there  is  25  percent  less  poverty  in  the  United 
States  than  there  was  just  seven  years  ago! 
The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  Is  helping  almost  every  school 
child  in  the  country,  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion act  Is  assisting  millions  of  college  stu- 
dents. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  American 
cities  and  the  transportation  industries  that 
link  them  together  are  represented  in  the 
highest  councils  of  government.  Through  the 
new  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Federal  Government  can  now 
do  effective  battle  with  the  physical  and  so- 
cial decay  plaguing  many  of  our  cities. 
Through  the  Department  of  Tranajwrtation 
we  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965  htm 
Increased  farm  Incom-,  reduced  price  de- 
pressing surpluses,  and  enabled  ua  to  meet 
world  competition  in  farm  exports. 

And  this  decade  has  brought  much  more: 
Medicare,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Peace 
Corps,  the  Nuclear  Test  Ban.  more  water  proj- 
ects. Social  Security  increases,  expanded  agri- 
cultural research  .  .  . 

I  list  these  accomplishments  not  for  any 
partisan  purpose  to  challenge  the  growing 
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suspicion  that  America  la  not  on  the  move — 
that  Americans  have  lost  sight  of  the  grand 
design  for  our  society  in  their  headlong  race 
for  personal  gain. 

Eric  Hoffer  put  it  this  way:  "Anybody  who 
writes  a  book  al)out  America  and  doesn't 
mention  kindness  doesn't  know  what  his 
country  is.  You  don't  sing  about  it  .  .  .  this 
is  part  of  our  life." 

Yet  while  many  people  work  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  people,  there  are  millions  of  their 
fellow  citizens  not  yet  fully  conscious  of  the 
challenge;  there  are  others  who  are  not  com- 
mitted to  the  values  Involved;  still  others 
are  bitterly  disillusioned  that  the  millenium 
has  not  yet  arrived;  and  some  so  apathetic  or 
cynical  they  believe  nothing  good  can  be 
achieved. 

To  the  disillusioned,  I  say:  A  better  Ufe 
is  not  built  In  seven  days  ...  or  seven  years 
...  or  seven  decades.  A  nation  Is  never  fin- 
ished nor  is  a  state.  Each  must  be  built  and 
rebuUt  by  succeeding  generations.  But 
neither  can  be  built  for  even  one  generation 
unless  every  sector  of  the  society,  and  every 
person  in  It,  does  his  bit.  In  partnership  with 
one  aoiother. 

Whatever  the  Job.  It  Is  absolutely  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  do  it  alone. 
Let  me  give  you  one  Uttle  statistic  that  rather 
dramatically  illustrates  both  the  demands  on 
Federal  authority  and  the  limits  of  Federal 
action. 

We  hear  constant  complaints  about  crime 
in  the  streets  and  insistent  demands  that 
something  be  done  about  It.  Moet  of  the  com- 
plalnu  and  moet  of  the  demands  are  aimed 
directly  at  Washington. 

Yet  the  Federal  Government  controls  only 
5  percent  of  all  the  law  enforcement  person- 
nel of  this  country!  Ninety-five  percent  are 
State  or  local  officers.  Obviously,  the  Federal 
Government  alone  cannot  wipe  out  crime. 
Nor  does  it  have  the  major  responsibility  for 
doing  so. 

I  know  I  am  echoing  the  sentimenu  of 
Kansas  businessmen  and  farmers  when  I 
speak  of  the  importance  of  local  responsi- 
bility. There  is  another  area  where  local  initi- 
ative is  increasingly  Important.  This  Is  In 
the  creation  and  development  of  tomorrow's 
communities.  If  we  are  to  have  living  and 
growing  town  and  country  communities 
linked  together  not  only  by  highways,  but 
by  education  systems,  medical  units,  govern- 
ing systems,  comprehensive  plans,  and  by  a 
spirit  of  community  action  reminiscent  of 
pioneer  days,  It  will  take  a  calibre  of  personal 
leadership  even  the  pioneers  never  knew 

National  Farm-City  Week  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  coiislder  this  emerging  community 
of  tomorrow.  Here  In  the  Plains,  develop- 
ment* In  agriculture,  in  transportation  and 
In  communication  have  changed  many  things 
In  the  last  40  years.  But  they  have  not  al- 
tered the  Interdependence  of  town  and  coun- 
try. They  have  reinforced  it. 

The  Interdependence  of  the  past  between 
farm  and  city  la  only  a  hint  of  the  future. 

On  another  occasion,  speaking  in  Kansas, 
I  called  attention  to  projections  of  economic 
growth  by  regions  of  the  country,  projections 
which  indicate  that  In  the  Plains  and  the 
Midwest,  people  are  coming  into  the  labor 
force  faster  than  jobs  are  being  created. 

In  other  areas  of  the  VS..  especially  the 
West  and  Southwest,  joba  are  being  created 
at  a  rate  which  ia  outrunning  the  avail- 
ability of  people,  in  that  area,  to  fill  them. 

If  these  trend  projections  are  borne  out 
by  events.  It  wlU  mean  further  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  and  people  in  a  few  areas  of 
the  country — in  a  nation  where  70  percent  of 

the  people  now  live  on  1  percent  of  the  land 

and  where  it  Is  already  clear  that  the  costs  of 
fiirther  population  coocentratlon  will  be 
enormous. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  jiut  how 
congested  some  parts  of  our  cities  are.  In 
Harlem,  for  example,  the  population  density 
in  1960  was  more  than  122,000  persons  per 


square  mile!  If  all  the  people  of  this  naUon 
were  so  congregated,  our  entire  population 
of  200  million  could  be  accommodated 
Long  Island. 

You  know  as  I  know  this  terrible  crowd- 
ing of  impoverished  human  beings  leads  to 
desperate,  hopeless  people — and  to  rtou  and 
looting  which  are  the  Instruments  of  hon*. 
lessness.  ^^ 

Last  summer's  riots  caused  the  death  of 
85  persons.  Injury  to  more  than  3,200  and 
the  arrest  of  16.000.  They  coat— In  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  riot  related  expenses- 
hundreds  of  million  of  dollars. 

All  of  this  points  up  the  crucial  Importance 
of  the  right  answer  to  this  question:  Where 
will  the  100  million  more  Americans  of  the 
Year  3000  live?  Where  eon  they  find  jobs  and 
a  chance  for  decent  Uvea  in  a  place  where 
they  loant  to  live? 

The  unhappy  fact  Is  that  in  this  moment 
In  time  a  great  many  Americans  have  no  real 
choice,  for  their  dreary  options  are  often 
either  a  decaying  countryside  or  an  exploding 
gnetto. 

In  less  than  two  decades,  the  countryside 
across  the  nation  has  lost  20  million  persons 
to  the  big  cities.  And  it  w  still  losing  them  at 
a  rate  of  500,000  to  600,000  a  year. 

Obviously,  not  all  of  these  rural  migrants 
wind  up  in  ghettoes.  Some  have  been  able 
to  better  their  lives  by  moving  to  the  cities. 
But  Just  as  obviously,  a  great  many  rural 
people  do  wind  up  in  ghettoes.  Indeed,  city 
ghettoes  and  slums  have  been  described  as 
little  more  than  the  spillover  from  rural 
slums. 

The  challenge  before  America  Is  to  offer 
people  a  real  choice  of  where  they  want  to 
live  and  to  work  . . .  and  not  Just  a  geograph- 
ical option  between  slums. 

Can  It  be  done?  I  think  It  can.  There  is 
much  that  we  can  do  about  It — much  that 
we  are  already  doing — and  more  that  we 
mustao. 

Then  Is  an  alternative  to  city-suburban 
living  for  that  part  of  the  population  which 
chooses  such  an  alternative.  For  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  call  that  alternative  the  "town- 
oountry  community." 

We  can  Influence  settlement.  We  can  allo- 
cate opportunities  to  various  areas.  We  can 
generate  communities  that  will  entice  people 
to  leave  their  deteriorating  suburb,  their 
high  rise  from  nowhere,  their  nasty  ghetto. 
Man  makes  himself.  This  Is  what  we  live  by. 

Outside  the  great  metropolitan  areas,  there 
are  now  some  300  identifiable  non-metropoli- 
tan complexes  made  up  primarily  of  farming, 
small  manufacture,  recreation,  and  other 
"open"  land,  and  dotted  here  and  there  with 
villages  and  small  towns  where  people  live 
and  trade  and  are  tied  together  by  one  or 
more  small  cities — clUes  that  are  growing 
and  moving  forward. 

Such  multi-county  town  and  country  com- 
munities are  a  realistic  alternative  to  mass 
urban  agglomeration. 

There  is  more  fertile  ground  for  domestic 
peace  and  tranquility  in  these  areas  than  in 
the  cltlee.  There  Is  not  the  crowding.  Not  the 
pressure  of  people,  one  against  another.  Not 
the  indifference  and  Impersonality.  Not  the 
deep  running  bitterness  you  find  In  so  many 
of  our  cities. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  saying 
that  the  small  towns  and  farming  areas  of 
America  are  models  of  sweetness  and  light 
and  the  cities  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

With  Lewis  Mumford  I  can  say:  "Men  have 
loved  cities" — and  I  am  one  of  them.  "Loved 
them  for  their  beauty  and  power,  for  their 
Tsirtety  and  animation;  loved  them  as  one 
loves  old  friends,  for  their  own  sakes,  despite 
their  many  historic  shortcomings." 

But  I  am  alarmed  that  these  great  cities 
of  ours,  esteblished  as  centers  of  wealth,  cul- 
ture, education,  and  refinement,  have  become 
pitted  with  crime,  disease,  unemployment, 
poverty,  and  pollution. 
One  reason  why  we  must  encourage  the 
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jjDAller  cities  and  revive  the  countryside  is  to 
save  our  largest  cities. 

If  we  are  to  succeed,  however,  we  must  first 
lay  to  rest  some  of  the  damaging  myths  that 
jap  the  strength  of  our  efforts. 

The  first  of  the  myths  holds  that  the  mass 
ittcking  up  of  people  in  cities  is  inevitable. 
Why  is  It  Inevitable?  I've  not  yet  found  a 
convincing  argument  that  it  is.  The  prob- 
lems of  the  largest  cities  and  of  the  country- 
side demand  that  we  not  yield  to  this  alleged 
inevltabUity. 

Then  there  is  the  myth  that  Americans 
are  a  city  people  and  want  to  live  in  cities. 
UUllons  of  metropolitan  Americans  don't 
live  m  the  city  at  all.  They  live  in  a  subvirb, 
because  it's  the  closest  thing  to  a  small  town 
environment  they  can  have  while  they  work 
In  the  city.  National  polls  have  shown  that 
g  majority  of  our  people  would  prefer  small 
town  living  to  city  living,  if  they  bad  the 
]oti  to  go  with  It. 

Another  myth:  The  family  farm  is  dis- 
appearing  and  the  small  towns  are  drying 
up.  The  truth  Is  that  a  good  95  percent  of 
all  U.S.  farms  are  still  family  farms.  The 
[unily  farm  Is  getting  stronger,  not  weaker. 
And  while  It  Is  true  that  many  tiny  toiwsa 
and  crossroad  villages  are  In  eclipse,  It  U 
equally  true  that  there  are  thousands  oS 
rural  towns  and  agriculture-based  cities 
ranging  in  population  from  a  few  hundred 
to  50.000  people — towns  not  only  baaltby. 
but  the  fastest  growing  population  centers 
in  the  nation. 

Still  another  myth:  The  concentration  of 
,ome  80  to  90  percent  of  all  our  people  in 
a  few  major  urban  regions  can  be  accom- 
pliihed  uHthout  major  damage  to  the  fabric 
of  society.  Can  anyone  seriously  believe  this. 
In  view  of  the  urban  decay  already  so 
evident? 

Mayor  Davis  of  Kansas  City  said  last  year, 

...  a  city  can  get  too  big  simply  because 

t!ie  cost  of  providing  services  Increases  out 

of    all     proportion     to     total     population 

growth." 

In  some  cities  during  rush  hours,  It's 
taster  to  walk  than  take  a  cab.  Trucks  cross 
town  at  an  average  speed  of  6  miles  an 
hour — sloww  than  a  horse  and  buggy  In  the 
old  days. 

Otir  cities  are  still  oenters  of  culture,  the 
museums  filled  with  art,  the  theatres  bright 
with  stellar  performers.  But  in  many  In- 
stances  It's  the  toxirlsts  who  flock  there. 
The  city  residents  stay  home  in  droves.  It 
just  takes  too  long  to  get  back  and  forth. 

Modem  man,  as  Arnold  Toynbee  has  said, 
Is  already  threatened  with  a  "relapse  into 
his  19th  century  plight  of  being  the  prisoner 
of  the  city,  and,  this  time,  with  no  possibility 
of  escape."  This  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect 
because  as  Toynbee  adds,  "an  inescapable 
city  cannot  be  a  seedbed  for  vegetables  or 
cereals,  but  it  has  often  been  a  seedbed  for 
nots  and  revolutions." 

We  pride  ourselves  In  America  on  the  op- 
tions and  alternatives  people  have  as  con- 
sumers in  the  market  place,  in  where  they 
win  work,  and  at  what — In  the  many  dif- 
ferent ways  of  living  open  to  most  of  us. 

Let's  work  toward  a  pluralistic  environ- 
ment too.  Let's  give  people  a  choice  not  only 
of  the  house  they  live  in  but  also  whether 
It  be  In  the  inner  city  or  the  small  town,  the 
suburb  or  the  rural  community,  California 
or  the  Great  Plains. 

Keep  before  your  eyes  the  vision  of  300 
million  Americans  living  at  ease  with  each 
other  and  with  their  environment  In  an 
attractive  land— a  land  dotted  with  clusters 
of  renewed  small  cities  and  towns,  sprinkled 
with  the  farms  of  a  prosperous  agriculture, 
and  marked  by  great  cities  standing  tall, 
free  of  f>olIutlon  and  blight,  and  unmarred 
hy  massive  social  discontent  and  disorder. 

Keep  In  your  mind's  eye  and  In  your  busi- 
ness plans,  and  In  your  long-range  targets. 
a  Kansas  that  is  g^rowlng  as  fast  as  Arizona 
or  California — a  Kansas  dotted  with  new  In- 


dustry— a  prosperous  dryland  and  Irrigation 
agriculture  geared  to  growing  world  mar- 
kets— a  cattle  growing  and  feeding  business 
geared  to  better  diets  through  more  beef  as 
Incomes  rise — an  economy  and  a  people  built 
on  hardwork  and  faith  in  education  and  re- 
search and  excellence. 

We  can  build  such  an  America  and  such 
a  Kansas.  We  can  have  It  long  before  the 
year  2000.  But  it  will  take  the  energy,  the 
determination,  the  imagination  of  farmers, 
business.  architects.  engineers,  labor 
unions — of  every  thinking  American  working 
shoulder  to  shoulder. 

I  am  hopeful  for  the  future  of  America 
and  of  Kansas.  I  am  hopeful  because  people 
like  you — farmers  and  businessmen  and  law- 
yers and  doctors — town  and  country — united 
lor  mutual  strength,  make  an  unbeatable 
combination. 


NEED  FOR  ACTION  TO  COUNTER 
CRIME  IN  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent wave  of  muggings  in  New  York,  some 
of  which  have  occurred  in  my  district, 
should  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  city 
dwellers  eversrwhere.  It  points  to  the  need 
for  immediate  entuitment  of  anticrime 
legislation,  which  the  House  has  already 
approved.  But  the  very  senselessness  of 
these  acts,  performed  for  petty  gain  or 
no  gain  at  all,  suggest  strongly  that  at 
their  root  is  despair,  self -contempt,  and 
indifference. 

We  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we  believe 
that  placing  a  priority  on  riot  control 
will  solve  the  fundamental  social  prob- 
lems that  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  urban 
unrest  and  crime.  I  support  legislation 
aimed  at  strengthening  local  law-en- 
forcement agencies  in  order  to  protect 
our  citizens  against  the  tragedy  of  riots 
and  against  organized  crime.  But,  to  me, 
it  is  of  crucial  Importance  that  our  so- 
ciety be  mobilized  to  attack  the  basic 
cause  of  this  problem:  personal  despair. 
I  believe  these  muggings  are  further  evi- 
dence that  through  the  war  against  pov- 
erty and  related  programs,  we  must  as- 
sure all  citizens  the  opportunity  to  lead 
productive  lives.  In  my  Judgment,  this  Is 
the  only  way  to  make  our  cities  truly  safe 
for  all  citizens. 


BILINGUAL  TEACHING  "WORKS." 
OR— SI  APRENDEN  EN  DOS  IDIO- 
MAS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Ptpper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  the  House  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  reported  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  for  full  House  consideration. 


As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of  this 
legislation,  H.R.  9896,  I  was  indeed 
honored  to  be  asked  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ScHrmER]  to  be  a  cospKjnsor  of 
the  committee-reported  bill,  along  with 
23  of  my  colleagues.  More  than  30  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  the  House  and 
Senate  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Act  of  1965  so  as  to  provide 
for  such  a  program  as  bilingual  educa- 
tion. I  feel  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  done  so,  have  again  shown  this 
Congress  is  very  much  aware  of  the  need 
to  establish  this  needed  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  a  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Misunl  Herald  concerning 
the  Dade  County  public  school  system's 
bilingual  education  program.  Since  I  am 
honored  to  represent  this  area  of  my  fine 
State,  along  with  my  colleague,  Con- 
gressman Fasccll.  I  am  most  proud  to 
see  that  this  school  system,  the  sixth 
largest  in  the  Nation,  has  taken  the 
initiative  to  begin  its  own  bilingual  edu- 
cation program  and  has  now  become  one 
of  the  model  bilingual  school  systems  In 
the  coimtry. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  Insert  this 
article  by  Georgia  Marsh  of  the  Miami 
Herald  staff,  on  this  magnificent  pro- 
gram in  Dade  Coimty : 
CosAL  Wat  Elementabt  Experiment:  Bilin- 

CUAL  Teaching  'Wo«ks,'  Or  ...  Si  Apsen- 

DEN  EN  Dos   IDIOMAS 

(By  Georgia  Marsh) 

Take  a  group  of  Cuban  youngsters  who 
speak  only  Spanish  and  a  group  of  North 
American  children  who  speak  only  English, 
and  put  them  in  the  same  classes. 

The  result,  at  Coral  Way  Elementary,  is  not 
confusion  but  a  model  school  teaching  In 
both  languages  that: 

Recently  drew  praise  from  a  top  U.S.  edu- 
cation official. 

Has  drawn  visitors  from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world. 

Has  a  principal,  Joseph  Logan,  whose  orig- 
inal reluctance  has  been  converted  to  all-out 
enthusiasm.  He  now  recommends  bilingual 
teaching  go  "countywide." 

Five  years  and  some  controversy  later. 
Coral  Way's  experiment  in  total  pupil  bllln- 
guallsm  is  registering  as  a  success.  It  recently 
won  praise  from  U.S.  Education  Commission- 
er Harold  Howe. 

Under  the  bilingual  program,  all  students 
spent  part  of  the  day  learning  in  Spaniah 
and  part  learning  in  EngUsh. 

Three  years  ago  a  group  of  Coral  Way  par- 
ents objected  to  a  combination  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  class  formed  for  students  who  did 
not  want  to  participate  in  the  bilingual  plan. 
The  parents  wanted  separate  classes  for  the 
two  grades  but  the  size  of  the  individual 
classes  did  not  Justify  hiring  two  fulltlme 
teachers.  The  students  have  since  gone  on 
to  Junior  high. 

Logan  said  about  a  doeen  parents  who  also 
transferred  their  chUdren  out  of  the  school 
when  it  went  bilingual  but  said  these  re- 
sulted from  "IndividTial  problems." 

Coral  Way's  entry  into  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation field  Is  but  one  of  several  new  educa- 
tional programs  which  are  the  result  of  the 
huge  Influx  of  Cuban  school  children  here. 

The  Influx  started  out  as  a  "crisis"  In  the 
early  19608  but  is  now  viewed  as  a  "blessing." 
by  Paul  W.  Bell,  supervisor  of  bUlngual 
education. 

Paced  with  the  'fantastic  educational 
Challenge  of  absorbing  thousands  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children.  Dade  schools  responded 
by  providing  significant  new  educational 
programs. 
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In  addition  to  Coral  Way,  Dade's  projects 
Include  a  native  language  ciurlculum  for 
Spanish -speaking  children.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, about  10,000  Spanish-speaking  stu- 
dents study  Spanish  Just  as  North  American 
students  are  required  to  study  English  every 
year. 

The  Influx  also  led  to  the  development  or 
special  first  and  second  grade  reading  books 
for  non-English  speaking  pupils  known  as 
the  Miami  Lingvilstlc  Readers.  It  Is  now  used 
nationally. 

Dade's  school  population  of  212,000  In- 
cludes 22,500  Cuban  children  and  another 
7,500  from  other  countries  where  the  native 
language  is  Spanish. 

In  25  of  Dade's  213  schools,  the  native 
Spanish-speaking  pupils  make  up  half,  or 
more  than  half,  the  total  school  enrollment. 
And  the  number  of  Cuban  children  In- 
creases by  300  each  month  as  dally  flights 
bring  refugees  to  Miami. 

"The  influx  was  the  catalyst  for  developing 
new  programs,"  Bell  said.  "The  needs  were 
not  new  but  the  crisis  and  federal  assistance 
made  it  both  Imperative  and  possible  to  meet 
thoee  needs." 

Federal  aid  this  year  Is  $10  million,  given 
so  Dade  can  provide  without  higher  taxes  the 
same  education  for  refugees  as  is  provided  for 
children  who  are  permanent  residents. 

The  money  goes  into  the  school  system's 
general  operating  budget. 

Bell  said  it  costs  an  additional  $25  a  pupil 
to  operate  a  bilingual  school.  The  funds  are 
needed  for  special  materials  and  teacher 
aides. 

But.  Bell  continued,  the  pvu-pose  of  the  bi- 
lingual program  is  "not  to  help  Cuban  chil- 
dren keep  up.  The  purpose  is  to  prove  that 
children  can  learn  a  second  language." 

Proof  it  can  be  done  is  evident  at  Coral 
Way  where  native  Spanish-speaking  students 
and  native  North  American  students  converse 
so  easily  in  either  tongue  that  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  a  child's  native  language. 

Studying  In  a  second  language  has  not 
hampered  the  student's  learning  ability  ei- 
ther. Bell  and  Logan  say. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Sanchez,  a  bilingual  teach- 
er, said  test  grades  show  a  normal  curve  fol- 
lowing the  ratio  of  five  Cuban  students  to 
every  two  North  Americans  enrolled  at  the 
school.  "For  every  five  poor  Cuban  students 
we  have  two  poor  North  Americans,"  she 
explained. 

Coral  Way  starts  Its  bilingual  program  In 
first  grade.  As  the  pupils  progress  they  spend 
more  and  more  time  learning  in  the  second 
language  so  that  this  year's  sixth  graders  are 
wtwklng  equally  in  both  languages. 

Bilingual  teaching  does  present  some  prob- 
lems. Teachers  work  in  teams  of  three  and 
sometimes  find  their  schedule  forces  them  to 
move  to  next  subject  though  they  would 
prefer  pounding  home  a  particular  lesson  a 
few  minutes  longer. 

Principal  Logan  said  students  don't  sac- 
rifice anything  but  "busy  work"  the  non- 
essential material  often  used  Just  to  fill  out 
the  school  day. 

Logan,  who  originally  was  apprehensive 
about  the  bUingual  plan,  now  is  convinced 
that  "any  child  can  learn  a  second  language." 
Coral  Way's  program  has  been  adopted  in 
modified  forms  In  schools  throughout  the 
nation. 

In  I>ade,  bilingual  education  has  spread  to 
Feinberg  and  Mae  E.  Walters  Elementary 
schools.  Shenandoah  Junior  High  now  offers 
two  hours  of  bilingual  teaching  to  students 
coming  from  Coral  Way. 

At  Pelnberg,  Principal  Bernard  Nissman  is 
sold  on  the  idea  but  cites  "lack  of  space  and 
materials"  as  some  of  bilingual  teaching's 
special  problems. 

"We  have  to  adapt  rather  than  adopt  ma- 
terials," Nissman  said. 

Still  another  need  is  inservlce  training  for 
teachers.  "With  13  per  cent  of  our  school 
population  speaking  Spanish,  more  of  our 


teachers  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the  In- 
structional needs  of  the  bilingual  student  so 
they  can  help  with  regular  classroom  work," 
said  Bell. 

Bell  considers  money  spent  on  the  bilingual 
program  "a  good  Investment  .  .  .  One  of  the 
fascinating  things  we  are  discovering  is  that 
the  total  spectrum  of  education  can  be  bilin- 
gual. Anything  we  can  do  in  one  language  we 
can  do  in  two." 


NEW  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  CANAL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remaiics  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  requesrt  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lee 
Ruwitch.  publisher  of  the  Miami  Review 
and  Daily  Record  of  Miami,  has  made  a 
bold  proposal  regarding  U.S.  rights  in 
the  future  canal  paralleling  the  Panama 
the  Panama  Canal  In  Central  America. 

The  Miami  Review  Is  a  very  vital  pub- 
lication in  our  area  and  Is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  legal  profession.  So  that  my 
colleagues  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  able  publisher  of  the 
Miami  Review,  I  wish  to  insert  it  In  the 
Record  at  this  point : 

Bold  Step  Is  Needed 

Why  can't  the  United  States  take  a  bold 
step  into  the  future  by  ending  once  and  for 
all  the  question  of  control  over  whatever 
canal  will  be  built  across  Central  America? 

The  step  would  mean  outright  purchase  of 
whatever  land  is  needed,  no  matter  what  the 
price.  On  the  surface,  this  may  seem  like  a 
visionary  plan,  but  our  history  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  such  purchases.  At  times,  in  the 
past  such  bold  action  was  needed — and  it  was 
taken.  Why  not  now? 

An  outstanding  example,  of  course,  was  the 
purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867  for 
a  price  of  little  more  than  $7  million.  The 
deal  was  known  at  the  time  as  "Seward's 
Folly,"  but  who  today  questions  the  wisdom 
of  that  step? 

Even  though  details  of  the  proposed  trea- 
ties between  the  U.S.  and  Panama  dealing 
with  the  Panama  Canal  are  not  fully  known. 
It  is  apparent  that  whatever  compromises 
are  finally  reached,  a  lasting  and  peaceful 
settlement  will  be  next  to  Impossible  to 
achieve. 

This  is  a  pessimistic  view,  but  a  realistic 
one.  On  one  hand  are  the  U.S.  citizens,  in 
public  office  and  out,  who  strongly>egard  the 
10-mlle-wide  Canal  Zone  cutting  across 
Panama  as  a  strip  of  U.S.  soil.  It  Is  unthink- 
able to  them  to  yield  any  measure  of  control 
over  the  famed  waterway.  They  are  certain 
to  fight  for  their  views  when  treaties  come  up 
for  ratification  and  debate  in  the  UJ3.  Senate. 
Ranged  on  the  other  side  are  an  untold 
nvunber  of  Panamanians,  sparked  by  a  long 
pent-up  nationalistic  fervor,  who  regard  the 
Zone  as  their  own  land  and  want  complete 
sovereignty.  They  are  resentful  of  some  50 
years  of  what  they  regard  as  U.S.  dominance 
and  want  it  ended.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
any  compromise  on  the  treaties  will  be  more 
than  a  truce. 

It  Is  clear  that  a  new  Canal  must  be  built. 
The  present  "Big  Ditch"  is  becoming  out- 
moded and  its  days  are  numbered  as  demands 
of  world  commerce  Increase  and  more  and 
more  ships  are  being  built  of  such  huge  size 
that  they  cannot  fit  into  the  present  Canal's 
locks. 

Extensive  studies  are  \inderway  to  deter- 
mine the  site  of  a  new  and  sea-level  Canal. 
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Two  of  the  f«ur  proposed  sites  are  in  Panams 
One  is  in  the  region  of  the  present  Canal  the 
other  in  Panama's  Darien  region.  The  otheri 
are  along  the  Nlcaragua-Costa  Rica  border 
and  in  northwest  Colombia. 

A  prime  consideration  will  be  to  select  a 
route  where  nuclear  excavation  will  be  fea«l- 
ble.  That  is  an  engineering  problem  of  no 
small  dimensions,  but  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars  can  be  pared  off  the  cost  of  excavatlne 
by  conventional  methods. 

No  doubt  the  engineers  can  and  will  solve 
such  problems.  But  no  slide-rule  calculations 
can  solve  the  problems  of  nationalism.  The 
answer  would  be  purchase  of  the  necessary 
land.  Certainly,  a  purchase  need  not  affront 
national  pride.  The  amount  of  land  needed 
is  proportionately  small  even  in  relatively 
tiny  countries.  It  seems  certain  that  any 
affected  country  would  consider  how  land 
values  would  rise  in  the  Canal  area,  how 
virgin  areas  would  be  opened  for  use,  and 
how  health  controls  could  Improve  the  public 
welfare. 

The  idea  is  bold,  but  it  is  worth  consider- 
ing. With  this  assurance,  the  U.S.  could  con- 
centrate peacefully  and  efficiently  on  operat- 
ing a  waterway  for  the  ships  of  all  nations 
for  years  to  come. 
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PATIENCE  AND  PERSEVERANCE 
MUST  BE  OUR  WATCHWORDS  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Byrhe] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  of  America's  most  distin- 
guished public  servants— Gen.  William 
Westmoreland  find  AmbasMuior  Ells- 
worth Bunker — have  recently  given  the 
American  people  an  on-the-spot  report 
and  evaluation  of  American  progress  in 
Vietnam. 

General  Westmoreland  saw  a  gradual 
limiting  of  the  American  involvement 
there,  with  a  possible  deescalatlon  of  our 
military  presence. 

Ambassador  Bunker  gave  a  very  valua- 
ble rimdown  on  the  pollticai,  economic, 
and  pacification  programs  which  have 
also  led  to  positive  results  in  elections, 
a  more  viable  economy,  and  securing  the 
countryside  from  hostile  forces. 

Mr.  Robert  Spivack,  a  noted  Wash- 
ington journalist,  commented  on  these 
reports  In  his  Thanksgiving  newsletter. 

It  Is  Mr.  Splvack's  assessment  that 
in  about  2  years  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  able  to  hold  their 
own  against  the  Communists. 

It  was  also  Mr.  Splvack's  opinion  that 
in  the  months  ahead  the  United  States 
will  not  increase  its  troop  commitments, 
that  there  will  be  no  Invasion  of  North 
Vietnam,  that,  unfortunately,  there  will 
be  no  negotiations,  and  that  the  Red 
Chinese  will  not  enter  the  conflict. 

The  end  will  come,  Mr.  Spivack  said, 
when  the  Communists  dissolve  into  the 
rice  paddies.  There  will  be  no  formal 
victory  or  defeat  to  signal  the  end. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  accurate 
assessment  of  the  Vietnam  situation. 

It  also  seems  to  me  to  suggest  that  the 
American  people  must  have  patience  and 


oust  persevere  in  a  war  which  will  not 
]jgve  a  classic  ending. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  Is  being  beaten.  The 
Communists  are  being  beaten.  The 
United  States  Is  paying  a  price  In  men 
and  materials,  but  the  Communists  are 
paying  a  much  higher  one.  Yet,  the  mid- 
dle course  of  staying  with  It  seems  to  be 
the  only  plausible  and  realistic  course 
for  the  United  States  to  pursue. 
Spivack  says  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh: 
Now  be  Is  practically  beaten.  How  soon  the 
Communists  will  understand  that  message 
will  determine  how  much  longer  the  fighting 
vlU  go  on  and  how  many  more  men  mxist 
die. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing "Watch  on  the  Potomac"  report  of 
Roberto.  Spivack: 

WCSTMOBELANO'S    HOUDAT    CHXIK 

(By  Robert  G.  Spivack) 

Washington. — There  is  understandable 
(keptlcism  about  reports  that  we  are  now 
witnessing  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam. 

Even  though  the  reports  come  this  time 
from  two  cautious  and  realistic  Insiders,  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  and  Ambassador 
Ellsworth  Bunker,  It's  hard  to  believe  that 
the  worst  may  be  over  rather  than  that  the 
worst  is  yet  to  come. 

There  have  been  so  many  disappointments 
over  the  last  two  years  and  so  much  Hanoi- 
inspired  confusion  and  propaganda  that 
many  people  do  not  know  what  to  believe. 
For  reasons  which  may  or  may  not  have  been 
valid,  the  Administration  has  always  coun- 
tered Communist  propaganda  in  a  low  key 
so  that  many  people  do  not  know  who  the 
"enemy"  la;  many  think  Its  LBJ,  not  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh. 

Westmoreland  and  Bunker  have  both  been 
quite  careful  in  what  they  have  told  the 
public  at  large  and  also  what  they  have 
told  members  of  Congress  behind  closed 
doors.  As  the  news  from  Vietnam  Indicates 
the  Communists  have  not  yet  laid  down  their 
arms.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  dramatic 
Incidents  of  sabotage  and  terror  and  perhaps 
also  some  more  battlefield  encounters  just 
to  convince  the  world  that  they  are  not  sur- 
rendering. 

None  of  this  should  surprise  us.  But  nei- 
ther should  It  catise  great  alarm. 

As  I  understand  It,  what  Is  happening  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  we  have  about  two  more 
years  of  more  or  less  Intense  fighting  but 
with  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  gradually 
growing  strong  enough  to  take  over  many 
of  the  security  chores  themselves. 

There  Is  no  Immediate — or  anticipated — 
need  for  sizeable  Increases  In  U.S.  troope. 
We  do  not  Intend  to  invade  North  Vietnam 
unless  every  present  calculation  proves 
wrong.  We  do  not  expect  Red  China  to  come 
in. 

There  will  be  no  negotiations  with  the 
Communists,  the  fighting  will  just  peter  out 
as  they  realize  they  are  getting  nowhere. 
But  there  will  be  no  Communist  surrender 
or,  as  Westmoreland  put  It,  any  "classic" 
conclusion  to  the  war.  The  Communists  will 
do  what  they  have  done  In  the  Philippines 
and  elsewhere  when  beaten,  just  sort  of 
vanish  Into  the  hills. 

Until  this  outcome  Is  assured  the  Presi- 
dent will  keep  up  the  pressure  on  the  Com- 
munists In  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  Is  not  the  least  bit  Impressed  by  those  who 
call  for  an  end  to  U.S.  pressure  because  the 
Communists  have  made  It  clear  they  do  not 
want  a  negotiated  settlement. 

Through  all  this  period  of  escalation  It 
has  been  clear— except  to  thoee  who  will 
not  believe  what  they  see — that  It  Is  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  who  values  life  cheaply.  Even  allowing 
for  his  Initial  miscalculation  about  U.S. 
determination,  tbere  has  been  ample  time  for 


him  to  turn  around,  save  his  people's  Uvea 
and  end  the  conflict  on  honorable  terms 
anytime  he  wanted  to  do  so.  He  chose  not  to 
do  so,  with  Incalculable  harm  to  his  own 
people,  their  property  and  their  pride. 

Now  he  Is  practically  beaten. 

That,  as  I  understand  It.  Is  what  West- 
moreland and  Bunker  are  telling  us.  How 
soon  the  Communists  understand  their  mes- 
sage will  determine  how  much  longer  the 
fighting  «rill  go  on  and  how  many  more 
men  mtist  die. 


SPEECH  BY  MISS  MARILYN  WINSOR 
APPEARING  IN  THE  WOONSOCKET 
CALL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Gzx- 
MAm]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lips  of  the  very  young  sometimes  utter 
some  very  profound  thoughts  to  which 
we  should  all  take  heed. 

Such  was  the  case  depicted  in  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  the  highly  esteemed 
newspaper  of  my  native  city  In  Rhode 
Island. 

Students  In  the  eighth-grade  speech 
class  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School  were 
called  upon  to  assume  the  role  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  a  press  conference.  One 
very  articulate  member  of  the  class.  Miss 
Marilsm  Wlnsor,  of  Lime  Rock,  delivered 
an  exceptional  speech  which  Is  worthy  of 
great  praise  and  attention. 

In  her  remarks.  Miss  Wlnsor  asked 
a  very  poignant  question: 

How  can  we  set  an  example  for  other  alien 
countries  when  we,  ourselves,  do  not  know 
how  to  act? 

It  Is  a  question  to  which  we  should  all 
address  ourselves,  for  the  measure  of 
America's  worth  to  the  world  Is  to  be 
found  In  the  degree  to  which  our  Ideals 
at  home  are  achieved.  If  the  scene  at 
home  Is  one  of  moral  decay  and  civic  Ir- 
'  responsibility,  how  can  we  ask  others  to 
follow  in  our  wake? 

I  Insert  Miss  Winsor's  address,  as  noted 
in  the  November  24  edition  of  the  Woon- 
socket Call,  Into  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  may  also  be  afforded  the 
nleasure  of  reading  this  very  profound 
and  eloquent  address: 
From  Bright  Eighth  Gkader:    "Ir  I  Wise 

PSKSIOENT  . .  ." 

Lincoln. — While  the  adult  community  Is 
faced  dally  with  problems  at  home  and 
abroad,  what  are  children  thinking? 

Some  adults  tend  to  put  children  down — 
to  relegate  them  to  the  corner  because  "they 
don't  know  anything  about  what  Is  going 
on."  Is  that  necessarily  so? 

Edward  D.  McCarthy,  who  directs  a  speech 
class  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  School,  asked 
his  eighth-graders  recently  what  President 
Johnson  might  say  at  a  certain  press  con- 
ference. 

"In  fact,"  McCarthy  said,  "you  be  the 
President  and  make  a  speech." 

The  best  result,  McCarthy  said,  came  from 
Marilyn  Wlnsor  of  243  Angell  Road,  Lime 
Rock.  The  youngster  Is  quite  articulate.  She 
plays  the  guitar  and  sings. 


Marilyn's  "presidential"  address  to  the  na- 
tion follows: 

"My  fellow  Americans,  we  are  gathered 
here  today,  not  to  talk  about  our  foreign 
policy,  not  to  talk  about  the  war  In  Vietnam, 
but  to  talk  about  what  Is  happening  here 
right  m  our  own  towns  and  cities.  Tou  all 
know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I'm  talking 
about  the  protest  marchee.  the  millions  of 
narcotics  charges,  the  problems  In  juvenile 
court,  and  many,  many  others. 

"How  can  we  set  an  example  for  other 
alien  countries  when  we,  ourselves,  do  not 
know  how  to  act?  If  we  could  prove  to  our- 
selves that  we  can  live  In  peace  within  our 
own  borders,  we  might  be  able  to  spread  the 
feeling. 

"We  have  so  much  to  be  thankful  for,  why 
do  we  turn  to  narcotics  for  pleasure?  If  we 
want  peace,  why  do  we  show  It  with  pro- 
test marches?  If  you  want  to  be  well-off, 
healthy  young  Americans,  with  nothing  and 
no  one  against  you,  why  do  you  turn  to 
robbery  when  you  know  you  can  only  end  up 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  scale? 

"I  have  tried  my  hardest  to  do  what  la 
right  for  this  country,  but  I  am  only  human 
and  I  make  mistakes,  many  of  them.  I  can- 
not Improve  this  country  without  your  help. 
I  ask  you  to  march  forward  with  clean 
hearts  and  help  me  on  my  way. 

"A  man  Is  just  a  man,  but  men  In  unison 
are  one  strong  barrier  against  what  Is 
wrong.  I  hope  you  will  think  about  your  next 
protest  march  or  dope  party,  I  ask  you  to 
march  forward  In  unison  as  Americans." 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM   ADOPTED 
BY  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels!  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
serting the  legislative  program  of  the 
Veterans  of  World  War  I,  Department 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  Recorb  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation — ^for  reasons 
which  I  cannot  imderstand — has  never 
shown  the  degree  of  consideration  to 
World  War  I  veterans  that  it  has 
shown  to  those  who  served  In  earlier 
and  later  wars. 

Those  men  who  served  in  1917  and 
1918  are  now  over  70  years  of  age.  Is  It 
not  possible,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  Con- 
gress to  make  amends  for  the  years  of 
neglect  to  our  forgotten  veterans? 

I  hope  that  all  Members  of  this  House 
will  heed  the  requests — which  as  I  see  It 
are  not  excessive — of  the  veterans.  In 
our  time  of  need  these  men  oame  for- 
ward. In  their  time  of  need,  can  we  do 
less? 

The  legislative  program  follows: 
LxciBUiTiVK  PaocxAic  Adoptxd  bt  VmxANS  or 
World  Wax  I  or  UNirKD  Statxs 

We  propose  the  elimination  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  other  retirement  programs  to 
which  the  veteran  has  contributed  for  con- 
sideration as  income  for  the  purpose  of  quali- 
fying for  pension. 

(a)  The  corpus  of  estate  not  be  considered 
for  pension  purposes. 

(b)  We  believe  the  present  law  pertain- 
ing to  spouse's  Income  la  xinreallstlc  and  we 
propose  this  amount  be  raised  from  >1200. 
to  $2000. 
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(c)  We  believe  that  Income  UmltatlonB 
should  be  set  at  $2400.  If  single  for  veteran 
and  widow,  and  $3600.  for  veteran  with  de- 
pendents. 

(d)  An  escalation  clause  for  compenaa- 
tlon  and  pensions  according  to  the  cost  of 
living  index. 

.rini  «nH°"i1H°^JL*^,fn^rti?^'^t^.l^',^.lJ!!^;     '^^"'^  '"^  """'^  m^»h,il  all  our  resources  and  harm  you.  It  Is"  so  T^eTf  s'trocTuT^T.'f 

SI  ?f  June   ^1^  shoS?d   be  ^tS      *"/^%°'°™l  "^'^B^^  °^  °^  '««'  "ytem  In  It  could  have  you  Indicted  fo™Si„*J" 

(fV  H^Wlhe^nuaS^nancuf^^     self-defense  against  the  threat  of  Commu-  controversial  sermon  on  Vietnam  or  for  il. 

(f )  Eliminate  the  annual  financial  report     nlst  aggression.  We  will  fall  In  this,  and  we  tenlng  without  protest  when  one  U  pteZh^ 

will  destroy  all  that  we  seek  to  preserve.  If  Hitler  would  have  been  proud  of  the  wow' 

we  sacrifice  the  UbertlM  of  our  citizens  in  a  '"~  "'  *'"'-  *-*" 
misguided     attempt     to     achieve     national 
security." 

Fortunately  some  of  Truman's  strictly  per- 
sonal  opinions    never   became   law,    but   as 

^^  President  he  was  almost  clairvoyant  In  de-  

(a)  Nil^smVh^mr^' under  the  VA  to  be     !!!,"f/  *^"*?  ^  the  ba*lc  rights  of  the  lam  to  the  United  States   We  are  h.ppy'to 

expanded  to  8.000  beds  in  addition  to  an  to-     P*?P'*  (uid  courageous  In  fighting  for  tbOM  »y   that   resistance   to   these   un-American 

crease  In  contract  nursing  home  beds  Elm-     '^«^\^-  ^  ^e  predicted,  the  McCarran   act  bllU  is  rising.  Numerous  law  school  profes- 

inate  six  month's  clause  In  nursing  home     1**^***  legislaUve  soil  in  which  macarthylsm  ■?"  and  deans  have  expressed  the  opinion 

care                                                                             flourished  for  years.  Seventeen  years  of  lltl-  *"**  *  >aw  produced  by  this  legislation  would 

5  '  National   cemeteries  should   be   estab-     Ration  proved  the  act  unconstitutional  and  •>«  an  unconstitutional  assault  on  the  First 

llshed  in  Alaska  and  other  areas    National     "^^enforceable.  After  years  in  which  It  never-  amendment.    Editorials    opposing    the   bUU 

cemeteries  should  be  enlarged  and  new  ones     '^''*'*"  »P"»»<*  '*»  mischief  throughout  the  J**^*  appeared  in  such   newspapers  as  the 

country  this  leglslaUon  was  finally  declared  ^*^    ^^'^    Times,   the   Los   Angeles   Timu 

inoperative  by  the  courts.  *nd  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  But  where  are 

Now   that   war  fever   has   begim   to   grip  *^*  churches?  Thus  far  only  a  few  churches 

many  of  the  people,  the  fungus  of  tyranny—  *°**  *  '^^  church  organizations  have  joined 

which  never  dies — fiares  up  again.  A  fearful  ^*  flght  against  these  threats  to  American 

and  confused  people  are  in  danger  of  sur-  '--"'-- 
rendering     their     birthright.      Conservative 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House — many 
of  them  southerners — are  applying  deceptive 


when   veteran  reaches   the  age  of  67. 

3.  Increase  In  the  basic  rate  of  comp)ensa- 
tlon  payments  for  the  service-connected  vet- 
erans, and  statutory  awards. 

3.  Elimination  of  the  so-called  pauper's 
oath  for  purpose  of  entering  VA  hospitals. 

4.  Out  patient  care  and  medicines  for  vet- 
erans and  widows  over  65. 


their  right  of  free  speech  .  .  .open  a  Pan-  the  south— view  all  people  who  have  .«. 

^-^no/T'''  °i  opportunities  for  ofllclal  con-  sympathy  for  Negroes  L  communUt-lMDlS^ 

?«T^U°'i,°'K°'^*^*V°'"  '"'•*  individuals  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  bi",^- 

for  perfectly  honest  opinions  which  happen  American  provisions  would  be  a  fine  of  t^' 

to  be  stated  also  by  Communists."  OOO  for  organizations  and  the  same  ftnV™ 

President  Truman  then  put  the  matter  five    years'    imprisonment    for    Individual 

most  cunningly  but  truly:  "This  is  a  time  And  don't  conclude  that  the  bUl  could  n.«, 

when  WA  trm«t.  mar^hoi  oil  /\.>»  ».n...A...  -_.j       h>>.«    — ...     t.    ._ . .^      .  _       .  "c»er 


Ing  Of  this  bill. 

Fortunately,  If  both  these  bills  are  passed 
the  difference  between  that  of  the  Senate 
and  that  of  the  House  will  have  to  be  re- 
solved. This  glvea  the  people  time— but  not 
much — to  resist  the  coming  of  totalitarian- 


should  be  established  where  the  need  Is  great 
est   according   to   veteran   population.   The 
entire  program  should  be  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  VA. 

(a)  In  view  of  modem  cost  of  living,  biir- 
lal  allowance  of  $250  is  unrealistic,  and  we 
believe  this  should  be  Increased  to  $350. 

(b)  We  vigorously  protest  the  discrimina- 
tion in  effect  with  regard  to  burial  to  Ar- 
Ung^ton  National  Cemetery,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  burial  space  be  made  available 
to  all  veterans  without  restrictions  until 
filled,  after  which  It  should  become  a  Na- 
tional Shrine. 


freedom.  You  can  speak  freely  now,  but  you 
may  not  be  able  to  U  the  bills  pass. 


SNEAK  ATTACKS  ON  AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


cosmetics  to  the  McCarran  act  in  the  hope  of      ATrrn  Txrerro  axt/^t:'  ntnn^T,'..  ^..,,.__ 

making  it  acceptable  to  the  people,  but  these  ^"^"  INSURANCE  REFORM  NEEDED 

cosmetics  do  not  make  this  kind  of  leglsla-  Mr.  MONTGOMERY    Mr    Boeaker   I 

tlon  more  attractive  to  IntelUgent  men  or  aak  unanimous  consent ' that  thVoentU 

less  deadly  to  any  of  us.  The  bills  to  which  mwi  fronTKfew  Jm^  fMr^ 

we  refer  and  those  that  will  come  to  the  fore  ri+^„Tw„    ^^^f^yj**^"  KODWO]  may 

If  these  are  defeated  should  be  vigorously  !,^"**  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

opposed  by  the  people  if  they  want  to  resist  ***<^ORO  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Annttnzio]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODmo.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  public  and  the 


the  current  attack  on  their  freedom. 

The  first  of  the  deadly  twins  Is  8.  2171,  a 
bill  that  bears  the  name  of  Senator  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen  (R.,  ni.)  but,  we  understand, 
was  produced  by  the  Senate  internal  security 
committee  chaired  by  Senator  James  O.  East- 

land  (D.,  Miss.).  One  of  the  purposes  of  the     „.    .  .  ,  - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there  Di^J^n  bin— perhaps  the  primary  one— is  'v*^^'  ^"^  "^  particular  my  own  State 
obiectlon  to  the  reauest  of  the  irentlMnAn  *°  reclothe  the  McCarran  act  so  as  to  make  o'  New  Jersey,  have  become  deeply  con- 
fromSLlSSl'^^^^^^^^^^^^^  It  acceptable  to  the  people  and  thus  stifle  ceraed  with  the  mushrooming  problems 
ir^  xviississippi .  criticism    of    the    most    unpopular    war    in 

There  was  no  objection.  American  history.  (It  is  difficult  to  Imagine 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the     President   Johnson   vetotog   this   one,   even 
November   29    edition   of   the   Christian     though  he  should.)    Senator  Dlrksen  made 

this  intention  clear  In  a  statement  quoted 
by  the  New  York  Times  on  October  12,  1967: 


Century  magazine,  a  timely  editorial  ap- 
peared on  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board  entitled.  "Sneak  Attacks  on 
American  Freedom." 

The  Christian  Century  magazine  Is 
one  of  the  most  respected  religious  pub- 
lications In  America,  and  I  call  this  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  because  it  is  forthright  In 
presenting  its  position  with  reference  to 
HJR.  12601,  which  threatens  some  of  the 
Inherent  rights  and  liberties  enjoyed  by 
the  American  people  imder  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Sneak   Attacks   on   American  Freedom 
Before  Congress  at  present  are  two  com- 
panion bills  that  if  passed  will  revive  the 
(McCarran)    Internal   Security  act.   Title  I, 
and    its 
Control  Board 

freedom  are  defeated,  several  similar  threats 
wait  their  turn  in  the  legislative  wtogs.  The 
people  of  the  tJ.S.  thus  face  from  their  own 
Congress  grave  threats  that  only  they  can 
repulse.  When  the  (McCarran)  Internal  Se- 
curity Act,  Title  I,  was  passed  over  President 
Truman's  veto  to  1950,  he  said  of  It:  "It 
would  put  the  Government  of  the  United 
State  In  the  thought-control  bvisiness  .  .  . 
give  Government  officials  vast  powers  to 
harass  aU  of  our  cltlzena  in  the  exercise  of 


mushrooming  problems 
of  auto  insurance  practices. 

Some  of  the  States  are  now  beginning 
to  move  in  the  direction  of  long-overdue 
reforms,  and  while  It  is  generally 
recognized   that   perhaps  only   Federal 


The  time  for  fooUng  Is  past.  We  have  475,000  legislation  can  adequately  regulate  this 

youngsters    and   oldsters   out    In    Vietnam.  $9  billion  industry,  it  is  nonetheless  en- 

What  do  you  think  they  think  when  they  couraging  to  see  State  governments  beeln 

read   about  these  things   going  on   in   the  to  act.  I  Include  in  the  Record  at  this 


-people  trying  to  stop  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  from  dotog  its  work? 
What  does  the  Senate  think  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  are  composed  of.  If  they 
are  not  reds?  . . .  Are  we  going  to  ...  let  them 
run  loose  here  in  this  country,  or  are  we 
going  to  come  to  grips  with  them?"  The  voice 
is  the  voice  of  Dlrksen,  but  the  hands  are 


point  the  following  articles: 

IProm  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News 

Nov.  16,  19671 

Cab  Victim  iNsxraANUc  Progeam  Is  Seen 

TiTKELT  IN  New  Jesset 

(By  Alexander  Milch) 

the  hands  of  the  radical  right  that  flies  Into  O'cSn  ni^r;^^Jl^i^*'^?.*'  ♦."*•     Keeton- 

a  rage  at  the  slightest  criticism  of  the  United  den^^rimi  ».»hL?    ^'^!'°?  *"*°  '^- 

States.  If  passed,  S.  2171  would  silence  dissent  faUM  i2  Zit  i^X[,Ttl.*1  "t?""^  ^'" 

against  the  Vietnam  war  at  the  very  time  wS^wme^i^ke  it  w„rLl'',5*!f "'=?"." 

dissent  Is  most  needed.  fS-  «!f.   "z^L*  :„*  \^ .T*"  yet  be  adopted 


The  companion  bill  in  the  House — HJl. 
12601 — was  produced  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  (HUAC). 


the  New  Jersey  Association  of  Independent 
Insurance  Agents  was  told  yesterday. 
Speaktog   at    the    74th    annual    mid-year 


agency,    the    Subve«lve    Actmtl«      ^d^lTt.  s;;Xr^xcept  one  from  Mhi' '      ^,t:*|"«°'^^«,'««='»"on  at  Cherry  Hill  Inn. 

^rd.  If  these  assaults  on  American     ^ur^^^  ^r'^'s^u''tl..°  w/"aT  Tnl     STorth^^SLSLSi'!^.^^-  o"/^" 

thought  It  might  be  helpful  to  cite  sections     dependent   i^^^'j^^^TlrVii^. 

said  that  the  plan  has  too  many  fauiu  in  Itn 
present  form.  It  was  proposed  by  two  law  pro- 
fessors, Robert  E.  Keeton  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  University  of 
niinols. 


of  the  bUl  that  are  particularly  bad — but 
they  are  all  particularly  bad.  In  effect, 
though  not  in  words,  thU  bill  threatens  civil 
rightists  as  well  as  dissenters  against  U.8. 
policy  In  Vietnam.  It  does  so  by  making 
them  subject  to  condemnation  and  penalty 
on  the  charge  that  they  are  communist- 
front  organizations  or  communist-sympa- 
thizing individuals.  And  we  well  know  that 
some    congressmen — especially    some    from 


MassachusetU  became  the  first  testtng 
ground  of  the  idea  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  response  to  public  enthasiasm 
passed  a  bill  encompasstog  the  plan  last  Au- 
gust, Chapln  said. 
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But  the  lns\irance  todustry  decided  the 
plan  went  too  far  too  fast,  and  the  State 
senate  was  persuaded  to  reject  the  bill,  the 
speaker  asserted.  Trial  lawyers  Joined  in  the 
opposition. 

The  Idea  of  compensating  auto  accident 
victims  by  a  system  similar  to  workmen's 
compensation  proved  "J\ist  too  revolutionary 
and  sweeping"  as  outlined  In  the  Keeton- 
OConnell  plan,  Chapln  said.  Every  new  bene- 
fit promised  is  matched  by  an  old  benefit 
eliminated,  he  asserted. 

The  plan  would  require  Insurance  to  be 
compulsory,  with  claims  of  riders  or  pedes- 
trians up  to  $10,000  payable  by  the  company 
insuring  the  vehicle.  Court  action  would  be 
necessary  only  for  claims  in  excess  of  that 
amount. 

Damages  for  pain  and  suffering  associated 
with  Injury  would  be  restricted  unless  the 
Jury  found  value  of  the  damage  exceeds 
$5,000. 

Chapln  said  his  group  is  studying  ways  of 
revising  the  plan.  Agents  can't  afford  to  be 
antl-Keeton-O'Connell  because  of  changes 
that  are  inevitably  on  the  way  for  auto  in- 
surance, he  emphasized. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star  Ledger, 
Nov.  26.  1967] 

Howell  Seeks  Panel  Study  of  Axjto 

Insurance  System 

(By  Herb  Jaffe) 

A  special  commission  to  study  the  need  for 
an  overhaul  of  the  automobile  Insurance 
system  In  New  Jersey  Is  expected  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Governor  shortly  by  Banking 
and  Insurance  Commissioner  Charles  R. 
Howell,  The  Star-Ledger  has  learned. 

In  weighing  a  New  Jersey  study,  Howell  is 
expected  to  hold  off  recommendations  until 
after  he  decides  on  the  request  by  stock  to- 
surance  companies  for  an  average  20.6  per 
cent  rate  Increase. 

Howell  would  not  say  for  certain  that 
such  a  special  commission  will  be  proposed, 
but  he  indicated  that  recommendations 
drawn  from  his  final  determination  on  the 
rate  application  may  Justify  such  an  action. 

A  decision  on  the  application,  which  ac- 
counted for  five  separate  public  hearings  last 
summer.  Is  expected  next  month. 

NOT  A  PROBE 

According  to  reliable  sources,  the  special 
commission  would  be  asked  to  consider 
methods  of  refining  not  only  problems  of 
cancellations,  rate  Increases,  nonrenewals 
and  allegations  of  discrimination,  but  It 
would  probably  review  the  entire  negligence 
philosophy  in  New  Jersey. 

"If  we  do  get  Involved  with  such  a  pro- 
posal, It  would  be  Independent  of  any  fed- 
eral actions,"  Howell  said.  "It  would  not  be 
an  investigation,  as  is  being  discussed  in 
Washington,  but  might  serve  as  an  advisory 
and  exploratory  commission." 

Sources  say  its  ultimate  recommendations 
might  determine  what  kind  of  state  legis- 
lation Is  necessary  toward  overall  solutions 
of  the  auto  Insurance  problems. 

Both  Howell  and  Motor  Vehicle  Director 
June  Strelecki  have  been  known  to  favor 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Keeton-O'Con- 
nell  Plan,  which  does  away  with  the  fault 
principle  in  all  accidents  involving  $10,000  or 
less  In  actual  loss  and  $5,000  or  less  In  pato 
and  suffering. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  Plan  is  presently 
being  discussed  In  many  state  legislatures, 
and  expectations  are  that .  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  will  adopt  Its  basic  protection 
features  next  year. 

Howell  also  has  stated  that  New  Jersey 
might  give  some  future  consideration  to  com- 
pulsory Insurance. 

compulsory     INSURANCE 

"Compulsory  insurance  Is  certainly  no  ctire 
all  for  the  Ills  that  prevail,"  Howell  said, 
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"but  there  might  be  merits  for  the  motorist. 
Since  the  unsatisfied  Claim  and  Judgment 
Fund  has  become  such  a  financial  burden  for 
the  state,  outright  cconpulsory  Insurance 
might  deserve  a  good  look,"  Howell  added. 

The  conunlssloner  said  It  Is  essential  that 
the  Legislature  alleviate  the  fund's  present 
shortage  by  taking  $3  million  from  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Liability  Security  Fund. 

"If  they  don't  provide  a  temporary  stopgap 
solution  soon,  there  may  not  be  anything 
left  in  the  claim  fund  by  the  end  of  next 
month,"  Howell  said. 

Such  a  measure  again  points  to  the  need 
for  a  general  evaluation  of  the  state's  auto 
Insurance  system.  "This  would  be  only  an  im- 
mediate answer,"  said  Howell.  "We  must  find 
something  more  substantial  and  long  range." 

Several  legislators  openly  admit  that  a 
form  of  compulsory  Insurance,  borrowing 
many  of  the  features  of  the  New  York  and 
Massachusetts  compulsory  laws,  is  the  only 
answer  for  New  Jersey. 

CROWDED   COURTS 

In  addition  to  creating  problems  to  the 
general  auto  insurance  picture,  the  present 
negligence — or  fault — system  has  been 
blamed  for  complicating  the  court  calendars. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  negligence  causes 
Jam  our  courts,"  said  Chief  Justice  Joseph 
Welntraub  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court. 

"We  mtost  ask  ourselves  If  our  concept  of 
fault  Is  a  rational  basis  for  determining 
liability,"  Welntraub  said.  "Negligence  on  the 
highways  is  a  split  second  inadvertence.  Does 
it  make  sense  to  have  the  loss  sustained 
when  there  Is  a  practical  inability  to  prove 
what  actually  happened?"  Welntraub  asked. 

"It  is  a  pretty  sad  way  to  deal  with  such 
Inevitable  phenomena,"  he  added.  "This 
problem  must  be  borne  by  all  society  in 
general." 

Welntraub  said  that  under  the  Keeton- 
O'Connell  Plan,"  if  a  claim  amounts  to  more 
than  $10,000  the  same  form  of  litigation  as 
presently  exists  would  take  place. 

"But  the  plan  sounds  good  at  this  potot 
because  most  claims  are  below  that  figure. 
It  would  be  a  step  forward  in  relieving  the 
courts,"   Welntraub    said. 

The  special  commission,  if  established  prior 
to  any  federal  endorsement  of  a  Keeton- 
O'Connell  type  of  protection,  would  un- 
doubtedly look  into  the  present  negligence 
system  at  great  length. 

CITES  examples 

Leo  P.  Moynihan,  director  of  the  MIT- 
Harvard  Center  for  Urban  Studies,  recently 
cited  examples  of  how  the  negligence  system 
"Works  in  actual  practice: 

"One  party  is  traveling  down  a  freeway 
at  75  miles  an  hour;  the  other  at  the 
moment  decides  to  change  lanes  and  does 
so  without  signaling.  The  resulting  smashup 
demolishes  both  cars  and  sends  one  man 
to  the  hospital  with  a  broken  pelvis  and 
the  other  is  killed.  Each  carried  full  bodily 
injury  and  property  damage  insurance. 
Neither  can  recover  for  personal  injury  or 
damage  to  the  car.  Reason:  Each  party  was 
guilty  of  contributory  negligence." 

In  another  Illustration,  Moynihan  said: 

"Defendant  runs  his  car  across  a  sidewalk 
and  smashes  into  the  front  room  of  a  simple 
cottage,  killing  the  grandmother  and  crip- 
pling for  life  the  little  children.  The  cause 
of  the  accident  was  that  the  driver  was  hit 
in  the  eye  with  a  bullet  from  a  B-B  gun  shot 
by  some  unknown.  The  driver  carried  public 
liability  Insurance,  but  the  injured  persons 
cannot  recover.  Reason:  The  tojuries  were 
purely  accidental." 

A  recent  Philadelphia  study  disclosed  that 
43  percent  of  all  accident  victims  are  not 
compensated  at  all,  under  the  fault  system, 
10  percent  recover  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  the  accident,  and  the  remaining  47  per- 
cent— fewer  than  half — recover  the  ftill  loss. 


A  GREAT  SECRETARY  OP  DEFENSE 
WILL  ASSUME  ANOTHER  VITAL 
POSITION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Moorhead] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  reports  in  the  press,  the  man- 
ager of  the  most  awesome  Military 
Establishment  the  world  has  ever  seen 
will  soon  resign  to  assume  the  Presi- 
dency of  one  of  mankind's  best  hopes  of 
achieving  lasting  peace,  the  World  Bank. 

It  is  a  good  measure  of  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara's  greatness  that  he  can  relin- 
quish his  stewardship  of  a  vast  engine 
of  war  to  take  control  of  an  organ  that 
dally  diminishes  the  prospect  of  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  McNamara's  pending  resignation 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  is  a  great  loss  to 
this  Nation,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  his  pro- 
spective appointment  to  the  World  Bank 
presidency  is  an  enormous  gain  for  the 
world  at  large. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  McNamara  is  the 
ablest  Secretary  of  Defense  this  Nation 
has  ever  had.  In  7  long  and  diflScult  years 
of  service,  he  has  built  the  world's  most 
powerful  and  most  flexible  military  ma- 
chine. More  importantly,  he  has  firmly 
established  the  principle  and  practice  of 
civilian  control  of  this  machine,  and  has 
stood  resolutely  for  moderation  in  the 
use  of  its  power. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  served  two  great 
Presidents  through  a  series  of  crises  that 
would  have  broken  a  lesser  man — the 
Berlin  confrontation,  the  frightening 
showdown  over  the  Soviet  missiles  in 
Cuba,  and  the  painful  escalation  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  Throughout 
these  crucial  years,  Mr.  McNamara  hsis 
carefully  balanced  our  national  interests 
with  the  need  to  prevent  a  world 
holocaust.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find 
another  man  for  the  post  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara's courage  and  Judgment. 

Mr.  McNamara's  stewardship  of  the 
world's  greatest  military  force  has  made 
him  more  conscious  than  almost  any 
other  man  of  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing situations  in  which  its  full  power 
would  have  to  be  used.  Thus,  he  is  the 
ideal  choice  for  the  presidency  of  the 
World  Bank. 

In  this  new  post,  he  will  oversee  the 
lending  of  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  under- 
developed nations  of  the  world,  where 
rising  expectations  and  inadequate  re- 
sources frequently  breed  frustration  and 
conflict.  He  will  direct  one  of  the  best 
means  mankind  has  devised  for  ending 
the  want  that  leads  to  war. 

This  is  a  critical  period  for  both  the 
United  States  and  the  world,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  hope  that  we  can  find  a  man  as 
capable  of  filling  the  vital  position  at  the 
Defense  Department  as  Mr.  McNamara 
was,  and  that  Mr.  McNamara  will  succeed 
as  brilliantly  at  the  World  Bank  as  he 
has  at  the  Pentagon. 
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WE  CANNOT  TAKE  PROSPERITY  FOR 
GRANTED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Herlong]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
the  American  people  should  note  care- 
fully a  warning  voiced  this  week  by  one 
of  the  Nation's  most  distinguished  and 
knowledgeable  bankers,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System. 

In  an  address  before  members  of  the 
petroleum  industry,  Mr.  Martin  spoke 
forcefully  and  persuasively  of  the  need 
to  restrain  further  inflation. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  his  remarks: 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Intends  now,  as  in  the 
past,  to  contribute  all  that  It  responsibly  can 
toward  conditions  that  will  make  for  an 
actively  employed,  productive,  steadily  grow- 
ing economy  with  sensibly  stable  prices  and 
orderly  functioning  markets. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  It  could  be  any 
plainer  than  It  Is  now  that  those  conditions 
cannot  be  provided  by  monetary  policy  alone. 

How  does  Mr.  Martin  propose  that  we 
restrain  the  inflationary  pressures — and 
inflationary  psychology — that  already 
have  been  exerting  a  disruptive  Influence 
In  our  economy  and  in  the  flnancial  mar- 
kets? 

The  necessary  and  most  effective 
means  of  accomplishing  this  restraint,  he 
says — and  here  I  again  quote  from  his 
remarks — "is  fiscal  action  encompassing 
both  reductions  in  Federal  spending  and 
a  tax  increase  across  the  board." 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  have  not  yet  made 
up  my  mind  on  the  President's  siutax 
proposal,  I  do  believe  that  Mr.  Martin's 
argimients  should  be  read  and  considered 
carefully  by  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
For  this  reason,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  place  his  speech  in  the  Record: 
Summary  of  Remarks  by  Wm.  McC.  Martin, 
Jr.,  Chairman,  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Before  the  47th 
Annual  Meetino  of  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute,  Chicago,  111.,  November 
15.  1967 

The  prime  challenge  we  face  today,  as  I  see 
It,  Is  to  prove  that  a  free  society  can  have 
enough  wisdom,  self-discipline  and  cohesion 
to  advance  the  common  good  In  an  orderly, 
sustainable  fashion. 

What  makes  it  so  difficult  Is  that  advance- 
ment of  the  welfare  of  our  society  as  a  whole 
often  requires  of  us  as  Individuals  the  mu- 
tual forbearance  of  personal  advantage  and 
sometimes  the  acceptance  of  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal sacrifice. 

Nowhere  Is  that  challenge  more  pressing 
than  m  our  economic  and  financial  affairs. 
For  there,  in  the  81st  month  of  the  longest 
period  of  expansion  In  our  history,  we  are 
confronted  once  more  by  the  very  problem 
that  always  seems  hardest  for  us  to  solve  or 
even  to  face  up  to,  precisely  because  of  the 
self-discipline,  forbearance,  and  wUUngness 
to  accept  sacrifice  that  solving  It  requires. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  of  main- 
taining growth  by  preventing  unsustainable 
spurts,  that  of  keeping  overall  demand  from 


outrunning  our  real  economic  and  financial 
supply  capacities  and  thus  generating  further 
severe  Inflation  and  Its  bitter  aftermath  of 
recession  and  unemployment. 

In  more  ImnEiedlate  terms.  It  Is  the  prob- 
lem of  capping  the  inflationary  pressures — 
and  Inflationary  psychology — that  already 
have  been  exerting  a  disruptive  Influence  in 
our  economy  and  in  our  flnancial  markets. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  me  to 
dwell  on  these  matters  or  the  dangers  in- 
volved, and  I  do  not  feel  any  need  to  take  you 
on  another  conducted  tour  of  the  latest  data 
on  economic  and  flnancial  developments.  Tou 
are  too  famUlar  with  the  facts  for  that. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that — even  though  the  visi- 
bility of  the  economy's  strength  has  been 
partly  clouded  by  the  effects  of  strikes — de- 
bate on  the  economy's  course  has  moved 
increasingly  from  whether  It  will  expand 
further  to  how  much  and  how  rapidly,  and 
with  what  consequences. 

How  then,  are  we  to  restrain  further  infla- 
tion? Bluntly,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a 
moderation  of  borrowing  and  spending,  both 
governmental  and  private,  and  the  most  effec- 
tive and  necessary  means  of  accomplishing  it 
is  fiscal  action  encompassing  both  reductions 
in  Federal  spending  and  a  tax  increase  across 
the  board. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  Intends  now.  as 
in  the  past,  to  contribute  all  that  it  respon- 
sibly can  toward  conditions  that  will  make 
for  an  actively  employed,  productive,  steadily 
growing  economy  with  sensibly  stable  prices 
and  orderly  functioning  markets. 

But  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any  plainer 
than  it  is  now  that  those  conditions  cannot 
be  provided  by  monetary  pKjlicy  alone.  Nor 
can  I  see  how  it  could  be  any  plainer  that, 
whatever  course  monetary  policy  may  follow, 
there  will  still  be  prospects  for  trouble  unless 
and  until  our  Government's  finances  are 
brought  Into  better  control. 

All  of  you  know  that  monetary  policy  has 
many  times  been  applied  to  the  exercise  of 
restraint,  as  well  as  to  stimulus,  when  con- 
ditions made  it  necessary.  The  question  being 
posed  in  our  economy  and  flnancial  markets, 
to  which  an  affirmative  answer  seems  to  be 
long  overdue,  is  when — if  ever — is  overall 
fiscal  restraint  going  to  be  tried? 

When  a  temporary  surcharge  on  income 
taxes  was  first  proposed  last  January  as  a 
part  of  the  President's  fiscal  1968  budget  pro- 
gram, to  be  effective  July  1,  the  amount 
thought  appropriate  to  the  conditions  then 
envisaged  was  6  per  cent.  Since  then.  It  has 
been  felt  necessary  to  up  the  proposed  sur- 
charge to  10  per  cent — the  figure  fixed  by 
the  President  in  his  message  to  Congress 
in  August — largely  In  reflection  of  changes 
in  conditions  that  occurred  in  the  mean- 
while. I  see  nothing  in  that  progression  that 
suggests  that  it  pays  us  to  wait.  Yet  we  are 
still  waiting. 

When  the  President's  August  message  went 
to  Congress,  the  program  set  forth  was  one 
that  aimed — though  this  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  or  forgotten  by  many — not  only 
at  increasing  revenues  through  higher 
taxes  but  also  at  reetralnlng,  cutting  and 
controlling  Government  spending  so  as  to 
reduce  the  prospective  deficit  in  fiscal  1968 
and  thereafter  to  more  manageable  levels. 

Since  then,  many  members  of  Congress 
have  likewise  expressed  feeling  that  restrain- 
ing, cutting  and  controlling  appropriations 
and  expenditiires  Is  an  urgent  necessity,  and 
some  have  gone  beyond  the  President  In  set- 
ting targets.  So  at  least  on  the  need  to  re- 
duce Government  expenditures  we  have  a 
considerable  area  of  agreement  among  those 
with  the  power  to  bring  that  reduction  about, 
but  of  course  the  final  returns  are  not  In 
yet. 

I  realize  that  there  is  some  sharp  disagree- 
ment among  those  Involved — in  the  Con- 
gress and  In  the  Administration — over  how 
much  the  spending  reductions  should  be,  or 


how  they  should  be  accomplished.  But  I  find 
it  hard  to  believe  that  disagreement  of  this 
kind  could  be  allowed  to  stalemate  any  tc- 
tlon  to  cut  spending,  or  to  increase  tax  reve- 
nues.  We  need  restraint  on  both  sides  of  th« 
Federal  ledger,  and  we  need  it  as  quickly  u 
it  is  possible  to  get  It. 

This  Is  the  richest  country  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  and  it  is  only  fitting  and 
right  that  we  devote  large  sums  to  public 
endeavors.  But  in  our  governmental  ac- 
tivities, as  elsewhere,  we  must  recognize- 
especially  at  a  time  when  we  are  engaged 
in  a  major  war  effort — that  our  resources  are 
not  unlimited.  And  we  must  recognize  alto 
that  we  cannot  keep  on  calling  upon  our 
governments — federal,  state  or  local — to  dc 
things  we  are  unwilling  to  pay  for.  If  we  are 
to  achieve  In  fact  the  public  goals  we  feel 
most  useful  and  desirable,  then  we  must,  as 
a  self-governing  people,  be  willing  to  accept 
and  adhere  to  some  sensible  order  of  priori- 
ties among  them  in  accord  with  the  national 
preferences. 

There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  about  the 
ability  of  the  American  people  and  their 
government,  pulling  together,  to  overcome 
every  danger  that  today  threatens  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  economic  advance  that  hu 
been  going  forward  now  for  Just  three  months 
short  of  seven  years.  The  only  question  U 
whether  there  is  the  will  to  do  so. 

If  the  will  is  there,  and  It  is  demonstrated 
convincingly — as  I  think  It  can  be  by  action* 
of  the  kind  I  have  been  discussing — It  seems 
to  me  well  within  our  capacities  to  continue 
indefinitely  on  the  path  of  prosperity,  with 
pervasively  spreading  Improvement  In  the 
living  standards  of  the  entire  populace. 

But  let  us  not,  J\i8t  because  we  have  had 
it  so  long,  take  prosperity  for  granted. 


PRAISE  FOR  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT- 
ATIVES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House  for  14  years  now.  On  the  whole, 
they  have  been  rewarding  years,  and  I 
have  developed  during  their  course,  a 
deep  and  abiding  love  for  this  House, 
its  traditions  and  its  behavior.  I  recog- 
nize the  occasional  faults  of  the  House, 
which  are  simply  evidence  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  fallible  human  beings.  But  on 
the  whole,  I  am  convinced  that  the  syn- 
thesis of  our  traditions,  the  authority 
which  the  Constitution  confers  upon  us, 
the  abilities,  the  hopes,  the  dreams — yes, 
the  prejudices  and  shortcomings  of  the 
Members  and  the  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity which  simply  being  in  this  Chamber 
Imposes  on  us — all  these  things  together, 
Mr.  Speaker,  have  resulted  in  creating 
an  institution  which  in  many  ways  is 
more  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  As  a 
House  we  usually  rise  above  the  level 
which  the  same  435  men  and  women 
might  achieve  were  they  simply  an  ag- 
glomeration of  individuals.  It  may  sound 
like  boasting,  but  I  truly  believe  the 
House  as  an  institution,  is  usually  worthy 
of  the  Nation  It  serves.  And  that  is  high 
praise.  Indeed. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  careful 
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In  that  encomium  of  this  body,  to  use  the 
words,  "usually."  "in  many  ways,"  and 
•for  the  most  part."  Because  on  a  very 
few  occasions  during  the  14  years  I  have 
served  here,  I  have  felt  the  House  has 
failed  to  rise  to  its  obligations. 

This  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  such  an  occasion. 
Our  slogan  for  the  last  H  montiis  can 
be  summed  up  as,  "We  aren't  going  to 
do  much,  but  what  we  do,  we'll  do  wrong." 
We  all  thought  last  November,  when 
the  election  results  were  clear,  that  this 
would  be  a  conservative  Congress.  Un- 
fortunately, that  has  not  been  the  case. 
While  I  am  not  a  consen'ative,  I  do  be- 
lieve that  word  has  great  meaning,  and 
represents  a  very  important  and  vital 
tradition  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Conservatives  have  served  America  well 
and  faithfully  from  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  to  the  time  of  the  late 
Senator  Taft.  They  have  served  the 
country  constructively.  They  have  often 
pointed  to  the  mistakes  we  liberals  make 
in  trying  to  move  forward — and  liberals, 
sharing  the  common  human  birthright 
of  fallibility,  often  make  mistakes.  The 
conservative  In  our  history — and  the 
many  conservatives  there  are  in  this  very 
Congress — have  served  the  coimtry  faith- 
fully by  crying  warning  when  in  our  ef- 
forts to  stamp  out  one  evil,  we  have  been 
on  the  verge  of  committing  another. 

But  this.  I  reiterate,  has  not  been  a 
Congress  dominated  by  the  sound  of  con- 
servatism uttering  its  constructive  and 
thoughtful  warning  to  liberalism.  On  the 
contrary,  the  spirit  of  this  Congress  has 
been  one  of  meanness,  of  irresponsibility 
at  its  worst,  of  petty  goals  being  sought 
by  petty  means.  We  have  been  watching 
an  11 -month  demonstration  of  what 
happens  when  you  try  to  govern  a  great 
nation  by  thinking  small. 

I  shall  not.  Indeed  the  rules  would  not 
permit  me,  to  point  to  individual  acts  of 
individual  Members  as  examples  of  this. 
Nor  would  I  do  so  if  the  rules  permitted, 
because  I  cannot,  and  would  not,  try  to 
peer  into  the  motives  of  Individual  col- 
leagues. It  may  well  be  that  no  one  In 
this  House  has  intended  to  have  the  kind 
of  a  record  which  this  session  has  estab- 
lished thus  far.  It  may  be  that  the  Image 
of  the  90th  Congress  as  deriving  Its  basic 
moral  tone  from  that  of  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  Is  simply  the  unpleasant  and  ac- 
cidental result  of  a  series  of  good  Inten- 
tions gone  awry.  But  the  Image  is  there 
nonetheless. 

It  was  not  helped  when  the  House  voted 
not  even  to  consider  the  rat  control  bill. 
The  Image  was  not  Improved  when  we 
petulantly  voted  to  exclude  OEO  em- 
ployees from  the  pay  raise  we  so  gen- 
erously gave  to  everyone  else  In  the  Gov- 
ernment, including  our  own  staffs.  It  was 
not  helped  when  this  House  attached  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  poverty  bill, 
some  of  which  were  merely  demonstra- 
tions of  our  unwillingness  to  help  the 
poor,  but  some  of  which  were  nothing 
more  than  a  flagrant  attempt  to  tell  the 
poor  that  they  waived  their  constitu- 
tional rights  when  they  received  our 
grudging  help  In  their  fight  against 
poverty. 
But  the  most  damaging  aspect  of  the 


record  of  this  Congress,  the  one  thing 
which,  above  all  others,  made  the  Con- 
gress as  an  institution  look  bad,  was  our 
behavior  on  the  customary  continuing 
resolutions. 

I  am  not  now  referring  to  oiu-  insist- 
ence upon  "economy" — in  all  the  pro- 
grams except  those  which  Involved  really 
large  expenditures  of  money.  That  was  a 
legitimate  If  not  exactly  statesmanlike 
exercise  of  the  congressional  power  of 
the  purse.  What  I  am  referring  to  is  the 
fact  that  because  of  congressional  ac- 
tion, of  inaction  on  continuing  resolu- 
tions the  unfortunate  employees  of  two 
major  agencies,  OEO  and  AID,  are  re- 
ceiving only  part  of  the  salaries  they 
have  already  earned.  And  the  worst  as- 
pect of  this  was  that  we  have  been  so 
careful  to  see  this  was  not  even  a  possi- 
bility when  it  came  to  our  own  salaries 
or  those  of  our  staffs.  It  was  not  imtll 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  was 
firmly  enacted  into  law  that  we  began 
recommitting  appropriations  and  hold- 
ing up  continuing  resolutions.  When  we 
finally  did  so,  what  agencies  were  in- 
volved? OEO,  first  of  all,  of  course.  The 
final  blow  in  this  Congress  vendetta 
against  those  who  are  trying  to  fight 
poverty  was  our  imposition  of  half -pay 
paydays  on  clerk-typists  in  OEO,  VISTA 
volunteers.  Job  Corps  enrollees  and  the 
like — and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  came  with  very 
poor  grace  from  a  Congress  which  had 
been  so  careful  to  see  first  that  Its  own 
very  generous  payrolls  would  be  taken 
care  of. 

Etemandlng  sacrifice  of  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  is  a  fine 
and  noble  thing  to  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
we  are  prepared  to  make  a  few  sacrifices 
ourselves.  If  we  are  going  to  preach 
economy,  we  can  certainly  begin  at 
home.  It  was  deeply  disturbing  to  me. 
for  Instance,  to  listen  to  noble  speeches 
on  the  floor  about  saving  our  fiscal  sta- 
bility by  cutting  out  what  we  are  doing 
for  the  poor,  and  then  looking  across 
the  street  to  the  marble  balustrade  that 
was  at  that  very  time  being  put  on  the 
front  of  the  Cannon  House  OfiBce 
Building.  But  today's  episode  was  par- 
.ticularly  uncomfortable,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  fact  that  our  own  legislative 
appropriation  was  one  of  the  very  first 
to  be  enacted  Into  law. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution. 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  resolution  is  simply  a 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  House,  a 
change  solely  within  the  discretion  of 
this  House,  itself,  to  provide  that  If  we 
fall  to  act  on  appropriations  for  sal- 
aries, our  own  will  be  withheld  until  we 
act.  This  does  not.  of  course,  commit  us 
to  any  particular  action  on  any  other 
appropriation  bill,  nor  does  It  even  pre- 
vent us  from  holding  up  appropriation 
bills  or  continuing  resolutions.  It  merely 
provides  that  if  we  are  going  to  Impose 
payless  paydays  on  our  fellow  public 
servants.  If  the  Issues  of  principle  In- 
volved In  budget  fights  are  as  Important 
as  we  are  told  they  are,  then  the  Con- 
gress Itself  stands  ready  to  contribute 
to  fiscal  stability  by  delajing  its  own 
paydays,  and  those  of  Its  staffs. 

The  text  of  my  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  as  follows: 


H.  Res.  992 


Resolution  directing  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  withhold  payment  of  the  salary 
of  Members,  officers,  and  employees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  if  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
United  States  Government  or  United  States 
Judges  are  not  paid  because  Congress  has 
not  completed  action  upon  appropriations 
legislation  for  their  salaries 
Resolved,  That  If — 

(1)  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  of  any 
agency,  department,  or  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  or 

(2)  the  Judges  or  Justices  of  any  United 
States  court, 

do  not  receive  their  salaries  or  any  part 
thereof  because  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  on  legislation  providing  or  continuing 
appropriations  for  their  salaries,  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  of  the  House  of  Representative  shall 
withhold  payment  of  the  salary  of  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  (includ- 
ing the  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico),  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  withhold  payment  of  the 
salary  of  each  officer  and  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  \intU  Congress 
passes  such  legislation. 


NORTHEAST  MISSOURI  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE— THE  CEN- 
TENNIAL YEAR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  HtrNGATE]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  tlie  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  an  outstanding 
educational  institution  in  my  district, 
observing  its  centennial  year,  had  occa- 
sion to  inaugurate  its  eighth  president. 
Dr.  F.  Clark  Elkins,  a  prominent  educa- 
tor and  outstanding  teacher.  One  of  his 
former  students  is  David  Pryor,  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  from  Arkansas.  Fred 
ScHWENGEL,  a  distinguished  Member 
from  Iowa,  graduated  from  this  college, 
and  our  former  colleagues,  John  Schmid- 
hauser  and  Gale  Schisler,  were  also  as- 
sociated with  the  college  as  teacher  and 
graduate,  respectively. 

The  centennial  year  has  been  previous- 
ly marked  by  an  address  from  U.S.  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe, 
and  I  now  call  the  attention  of  this  body 
to  a  report  of  the  inaugural  proceedings 
as  carried  by  the  Teachers  College  Index 
of  Kirksville,  Mo. 

Governor  Warren  E.  Heames  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  President  F.  Clark  Elkins' 
Inaugural  Luncheon  Tuesday.  Over  600  offi- 
cial delegates  and  Invited  guests  attended  the 
luncheon  which  was  held  In  the  Georgian 
room  of  the  Student  Union  following  the  In- 
augural Ceremonies. 

Using  "Knowledge,  Compassion,  Money," 
as  a  topic,  the  Governor  discussed  first  Mis- 
souri's participation  and  advancement  In 
the  area  of  higher  education.  He  stated. 
".  .  .  We  in  state  government  are  doing  our 
utmost  to  provide  the  financial  backing  for 
buildings  and  faculty." 
He  followed  this  with  facts  and  flgiires 
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to  substantiate  his  statement  that,  "We 
are  Improving  rapidly." 

Governor  Hearnes  then  called  upon  the 
Teachers  College  to  serve  all  citizens  of  north- 
east Missouri.  He  suggested.  "Without  de- 
emphasis  of  teacher  education,  you  must  em- 
brace academic  disciplines  that  allow  stu- 
dents to  major  In  other  fields." 

Continuing,  he  said,  "You  must  do  this 
to  carry  out  our  mutual  goal  of  placing  a 
college  education  within  reach,  financially 
and  geographically,  of  every  qualified  young 
man  and  woman  in  Missouri." 

In  conclusion,  the  Governor  offered  Pres. 
Elklns  a  "thought"  for  guiding  the  College 
Into  Its  second  century.  He  stated,  "If  you  can 
teach  knowledge  through  wisdom,  knowledge 
tempered  with  logic,  knowledge  which  em- 
bodies c<)mpasslon,  knowledge  of  the  realities 
of  life  a  view  toward  what  can  and  cannot 
be  accomplished  and  a  practical  Idea  of  how 
to  reach  a  goal,  then  we  all  can  maintain  our 
confidence  that  the  young  people  who  seek 
to  change  our  world  today  are  doing  so  con- 
structively for  a  better  tomorrow." 

Following  the  luncheon,  the  members  of 
the  Teachers  College  Board  of  Regents  hon- 
ored Pres.  and  Mrs.  Elklns  with  a  reception. 
Approximately  1200  students,  faculty,  alum- 
ni, and  friends  of  the  College  attended. 

In  addition  to  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Elkina  the 
receiving  line  consisted  of  Board  President 
and  Mrs.  James  Reinhard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Bunny,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Baker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bartow,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bruce  Hunt.  Dr.  Pauline  Knobbs,  a  member 
of  the  Inaugural  Committee,  made  the  In- 
troductions. Refreshments  were  served  by 
members  of  the  Teachers  College  Dames. 

An  Inaugural  Ball  concluded  the  day's 
activities.  Music  was  provided  by  the  In- 
augural Orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Tom  Duden.  More  than  700  guests  attended 
the  Ball  which  was  held  In  the  Student  Union 
Ballroom. 

"I  accept  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers  College 
and  pledge  to  It  the  best  of  my  abilities, 
strength  and  purpose,"  pledged  Dr.  F. 
Clark  Elklns  as  he  accepted  the  charge  by 
the  Board  of  Regents  to  become  the  eighth 
president  of  the  College.  Dr.  Elklns'  in- 
augural address  was  a  climax  to  the  morn- 
ing's Inaugural  Ceremony  held  in  Pershing 
Arena,  Tuesday. 

Presiding  over  the  morning's  Inaugural 
event  was  Dr.  A.  L.  Frltschel,  dean  of  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  Frltschel  extended  recognitions  and 
welcomes  to  the  official  delegates  of  more 
than  200  Institutions  and  societies  and  to 
the  guests.  Following  his  recognition,  the 
NEMO  singers,  under  the  direction  of  Clay 
Dawson  and  the  Brass  Choir,  Harold  Copen- 
baver  directing,  combined  In  singing  and 
playing  of  "O  Magnum  Mysterlum,"  and 
"Glory  to  God." 

Greeting  from  the  student  bo^jMKfiS  given 
by  Student  Council  president,  Jack  Wright. 
Jack  proposed  the  student's  opinions  of  a 
College  President  to  be  a  capable  educator 
and  to  be  available  for  the  students. 

Speaking  for  the  faculty  was  Dr.  Charles 
Kauzlarlch,  chairman  of  the  Business  Edu- 
cation division.  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mlssoiurl  at  Columbia,  Dr.  John  W. 
Schwada  gave  the  greeting  In  behalf  of  the 
alumni. 

Representing  the  institutions  of  higher 
education  was  Dr.  Ben  Morton,  executive 
secretary,  Missouri  Commission  on  Higher 
Education.  The  Honorable  Warren  E. 
Heames,  Governor  of  Missouri,  then  gave 
greetings  from  the  State  of  Missouri. 

The  "charge"  to  the  new  president  was 
given  by  James  R.  Reinhard,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Regents.  Mr.  Reinhard  pKjinted  out 
that  "this  Inauguration  of  Dr.  ETlklns  as 
the  eighth  president  Is  the  first  of  the  second 
centitry,  and  ahead  of  us  Is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity to  rededlcate  ourselves  for  the  bene- 
fit of  education  and  this  Institution."  After 


Mr.  Reinhard  presented  the  "charge."  Dr. 
Elklns  gave  his  inaugural  address: 

Dr.  Elklns  proposed  a  few  of  the  major 
challenges  facing  higher  education  today. 
He  expressed  a  particular  emphasis  on  the 
teaching  function,  particularly  the  teaching 
of  undergraduates,  as  being  slighted  today 
by  the  three  functions:  research,  teaching 
and  service.  Dr.  Elklns  continued  to  express 
the  need  to  restore  the  status  of  teaching. 

"Secondly,  colleges  and  universities  must 
present  In  a  more  effective  manner  a  larger 
and  clearer  vision  of  the  Importance  of  edu- 
cation," suggested  Dr.  Elklns.  He  emphasized 
that,  "We  must  commit  more  of  our  energies 
toward  helping  our  various  lay  publics  to  see 
that  'the  schools  of  America  must  save 
America',"  as  formerly  stated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

Dr.  Elklns  contended  that  a  third  major 
problem  facing  today's  Institutions  of  edu- 
cation related  to  the  many  facets  of  curricu- 
lum reform,  which  Is  more  acute  In  the 
undergraduate  level. 

He  recognized  that  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities must  show  more  concern  for  con- 
tinuing education  and  off-campus  instruc- 
tion as  a  fourth  problem.  "We  should  pro- 
ceed to  develop  a  system  of  education  ca- 
pable of  meeting  modern  needs  and  aspira- 
tions," proceeded  Dr.  Elklns  on  the  fourth 
point. 

"This  leads  Into  still  another  problem  area 
for  higher  education — the  effective  utili- 
zation of  new  technology  and  the  education 
products  Industry,"  continued  President 
Elklns.  Teachers  are  no  longer  the  sole 
source  of  knowledge  commented  the  new 
President. 

In  concluding  his  Inaugural  address.  Pres- 
ident Elklns  acclaimed  his  pledge;  "I  pledge 
to  you,  Mr.  Reinhard,  and  the  assembled 
friends  of  this  College,  the  best  of  my  abili- 
ties, strength,  and  endeavors  as  we  face  the 
exciting  challenges  of  the  present  and 
future." 


CONCERN  FOR  ACOUSTICS  AND 
SECURITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  recurrent  concern  for  acoustics  and 
security  in  the  House  galleries,  a  recent 
development  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change as  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  November  22,  1967, 
may  be  of  interest: 

New  Glass  Barrier  Encloses  Oallert  at 
Stock  Exchange 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  last  night 
Installed  bullet-resistant  glass  panels  and  a 
metal  grlllwork  celling  on  Its  visitors'  gallery 
for  what  an  exchange  spokesman  said  were 
"reasons  of  security." 

It  Is  the  first  time  since  the  gallery  was 
opened  to  the  public  In  1938  that  any  bar- 
rier— except  for  a  three-and-one-half-foot 
railing — has  been  erected  between  visitors 
and  the  traders  on  the  floor  15  feet  below. 

Work  to  enclose  the  100-foot-long  gallery, 
which  In  places  hangs  directly  over  the  desks 
and  telephone  booths  of  clerks  and  brokers, 
began  shortly  after  the  close  of  trading  at 
3:30  P.M.  ye^rday.  The  Job  was  expected  to 
be  completed  before  today's  10  A.M.  opening 
bell. 

The  glass  panels  will  shut  off  to  visitors 
most  of  the  frantic  roar  from  the  floor,  and 
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the  grlllwork  will  prevent,  the  exchange 
hopes,  any  visitor  from  "accidentally  or  on 
purpose"  tossing  things  on  the  traders. 

Last  Aug.  24  a  dozen  or  so  hippies  threw 
dollar  bills  from  the  gallery — a  display  many 
exchange  members  do  not  want  to  see 
repeated. 

Officials  at  the  exchange  recall  no  Incident 
of  objects  any  heavier  than  dollar  bills  being 
dropped  or  tossed  from  the  gallery.  "But 
there  is  always  a  chance  of  It,"  an  exchange 
spokesman  said. 

Officials  would  not  comment  on  why  a 
bullet-resistant  partition  was  ordered. 

According  to  a  spokesman  for  David  Shul- 
dlner.  Inc.,  the  contractors  who  Installed  the 
panels,  the  glass  is  one  and  three  sixteenth 
inches  thick  and  laminated  with  plastic 
sheets  to  stop  a  bullet  from  almost  any  side 
arm. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  exchange  has 
become  one  of  New  York  City's  major  tourist 
attractions  with  more  than  600,000  visitors 
expected  this  year. 
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EVADING  THE  CONSTITUTION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  26,  Gen.  Lewis  Hershey  issued 
a  directive  to  local  draft  boards  recom- 
mending that  violators  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice provisions  be  subject  to  immediate 
or  accelerated  induction.  Shortly  there- 
after, in  response  to  a  press  inquiry,  I 
joined  several  colleagues  in  character- 
izing that  action  as  "a  flagrant  denial  of 
due  process"  which  "demeans  the  Con- 
stitution, discredits  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  and  contributes  to  a  grow- 
ing disregard  for  civil  liberties  during  a 
time  of  war  abroad  and  disorder  at 
home". 

In  the  past  weeks,  evidence  that  local 
boards  have  been  following  the  General's 
recommendation  has  been  accumulating 
around  the  country.  The  most  flagrant 
example  of  this  took  place  recently  In 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  where  a  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  was  reclassified  lA 
because  the  local  board,  in  the  words  of 
its  letter  to  the  young  man,  "did  not  feel 
that  your  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  is  to 
the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment." Not  only,  therefore,  are  local 
boards  themselves  dispensing  pimishment 
for  violation  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  Now  they  are  setting  themselves  up 
as  judges  of  which  political  organizations 
are  in  the  national  interest.  This  action 
is  totalitarian  and  Intolerable.  It  is  an 
indication  of  the  direction  events  may 
take  if  General  Hershey's  directive  is 
not  rescinded. 

Life  magazine,  in  its  editorial  of  No- 
vember 24  entitled  "The  Draft  Is  No 
Answer  to  Dissent"  argued  that — 

The  general  seems  to  Indicate  that  he 
has  lost  track  of  where  the  draft  fits  Into 
the  American  constitutional  system. 

It  characterizes  his  action  as  "a  dis- 
service to  the  Selective  Service  System." 


I  insert  this  editorial  in  the  Record  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  entire  policy  of  the  October  26 
directive  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution 
and  represents  a  serious  and  dangerous 
step  toward  open  repression  of  political 
dissent.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  this  danger. 

The  editorial  follows: 
The  Draft  Is  No  Answer  to  Dissent 

If  there  Is  one  man  who  ought  to  know 
all  there  is  to  know  about  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice system.  It  Is  Lt.  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey, 
director  of  the  draft  since  1941.  By  his  latest 
directive  to  local  boards,  though,  the  general 
eeems  to  indicate  that  he  has  lost  track  of 
where  the  draft  fits  Into  the  American  consti- 
tutional system. 

Bothered  by  campus  antl-Vletnam  war  pro- 
tests, Hershey  has  advised  local  boards  to 
withdraw  deferments  and  Immediately  draft 
students  who  Interfere  with  the  draft  or 
campus  military  recruiters.  Hershey's  out- 
rage at  the  form  some  campus  protests  have 
taken  Is  understandable.  But  his  Ill-consid- 
ered suggestion  that  draft  boards  become.  In 
effect,  prosecutors  and  Juries  must  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Professors  asked  Hershey  to  rescind  his  di- 
rective, pointing  out  that  It  "sets  down  such 
a  vague  standard  that  local  boards  may  In- 
duct persons  for  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
rights.  The  mere  existence  of  this  undefined 
power  to  use  the  draft  as  a  punitive  Instru- 
ment must  therefore  have  a  chilling  effect 
upon  academic  freedom  and  free  speech 
and  assembly  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment." 

A  group  of  congressmen  branded  Hershey's 
plan  "a  flagrant  denial  of  due  process  clearly 
designed  to  repress  dissent  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam." 

A  student  does  not  lose  his  right  to  dissent 
simply  because  his  military  service  has  been 
deferred.  By  the  same  token,  a  student  Is  as 
liable  as  any  other  American  to  the  penalties 
that  apply  to  trespasses  and  disorders  that 
overstep  legal  bounds. 

Whether  or  not  General  Hershey  rescinds 
his  directive  before  It  reaches  a  court  test, 
he  has  done  a  disservice  to  the  Selective 
Service  system  he  helped  found.  The  draft, 
with  all  Its  Imperfections,  Is  the  best  system 
we  have  yet  been  able  to  devise  to  choose 
those  men  who  will  represent  us  all  by  serv- 
ing when  not  all  ablebodled  men  are  needed. 

To  use  the  draft  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment Is  to  suggest  to  the  men  In  Vietnam — 
where  draftees  make  up  37%  of  the  Army 
troops — that  their  units  are  also  handy  as 
penal  battalions.  The  suggestion  Is  demean- 
ing to  the  armed  services — even  If  some 
draftee  veterans  of  Vietnam  might  under- 
standably like  to  have  a  hand  In  the  basic 
training  of  drafted  dissenters. 


RICHARD         HOOKER'S         DISTIN- 
GUISHED JOURNALISTIC  CAREER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distin- 
guished journalistic  career  of  Richard 
Hooker,  former  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican,  began  with  the  coverage  of 
news  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  in 
New  England  and  before  ending  In  death 
last  Saturday  had  included  coverage  of 


the  national  and  international  scene 
from  Washington  and  becoming  the  con- 
fidant of  two  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  other  elected  public  officials. 
A  graduate  of  Yale  University,  Mr. 
Hooker  was  a  brilliant  and  perceptive 
journalist  and  editor  who  attained  na- 
tional recognition  for  his  newspaper,  the 
Springfield  Republican.  I  ask  permission 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hooker's  newspaper  career,  taken 
from  the  Springfield  Simday  Republican 
of  November  26,  and  the  tribute  to  him 
by  Walter  R.  Graham,  retired  managing 
editor  of  the  newspaper : 
[Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican, 

Nov.  26,  1967] 
Distinguished  Newspaper  Career  of  Former 
Republican  Editor  Spanned  New  England 
Village  Vignettes,  Confidence  of  Presi- 
dents 

Richard  Hooker,  89,  a  distinguished  Jour- 
nalist In  the  historic  tradition  of  The  Spring- 
field Republican,  with  which  he  was  asso- 
ciated for  much  of  his  life,  died  Saturday 
morning  at  his  home  at  241  Park  Drive,  Long- 
meadow. 

Joining  The  Republican  In  1900,  he  was 
the  newspaper's  Washington  correspondent, 
later  literary  editor,  and  managing  editor 
and  pubUsher  from  1916  to  1922.  He  remained 
president  of  The  Republican  Co.  until  1934. 
Up  until  a  year  ago,  he  continued  to  con- 
tribute editorials  and  book  reviews. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  an  author,  historian,  lec- 
turer, an  observer  and  commentator  on  the 
national  political  scene  and  an  expert  In 
navaLtUfalrs. 

His  qualifications  were  recognized  by  the 
administrations  of  former  Presidents  Taft 
and  Wilson,  who  offered  him  prominent  po- 
sitions In  government,  which  he  declined. 

wire  service  director 

He  served  as  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  from  1927  to  1934. 

Son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Bowles)  Hook- 
er, Mr.  Hooker  was  born  Feb.  20,  1878,  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  his  father,  a  native  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  In  the  banking  busi- 
ness. His  mother  was  the  eldest  child  of 
Samuel  Bowles,  second  editor  of  The  Repub- 
lican. 

He  spent  his  youth  In  New  Haven,  prepar- 
ing for  college  at  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
and  at  Taft  School  at  Watertown,  Conn.  At 
Yale  University,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated In  1899  with  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree, 
^e  was  an  associate  editor  of  the  college 
literary  magazine  and  the  Yale  Courant.  He 
was  a  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Epsllon  and  of 
Ellhu,  the  senior  society. 

He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  tennis 
team  and,  with  a  classmate,  C.  P.  Dodge,  held 
the  New  England  doubles  championship. 
Tennis  remained  one  of  his  major  Interests 
until  late  In  life  and  he  wrote  an  expert's 
treatise  on  the  game. 

Following  his  graduation,  from  Yale,  Mr. 
Hooker  spent  a  year  In  travel  and  study  In 
Europe,  chiefly  In  Parts,  where  he  matricu- 
lated at  the  Sorbonne,  and  at  GettUn,  Ger- 
many. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  U.S.  State 
Department,  while  he  was  in  Germany,  Mr. 
Hooker  was  admitted  to  the  visitors'  gallery 
In  the  Reichstag  and  witnessed  the  debate 
and  vote  on  Admiral  von  Tlrpltz's  naval 
bill — an  enactment  which  was  described  as 
Germany's  "putting  a  pistol  to  Englaind's 
head"  and  which  had  major  historic  con- 
notations 15  years  later  during  World  War  I. 

Mr.  Hooker's  Interest  In  naval  affairs  was 
established  at  an  early  age  and  he  visited 
many  navy  yards  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  North  Sea.  His  later  writings  on  naval 
matters  were  widely  and  approvingly  quoted 
abroad.  He  became  an  associate  member  of 
the  U.S.  Naval  Institute. 


JOINS   BTAFT   IN    1900 


Returning  to  the  United  States  from  hi* 
European  travels,  Mr.  Hooker  Joined  the  staff 
of  The  Republican  In  1900.  This  was  an  age 
of  great  International  excitement,  following 
the  Spanish-American  War,  when  America 
was  Involved  in  the  Philippines  and  assum- 
ing the  status  of  a  world  power.  The  third 
Samuel  Bowles,  grandson  of  the  founder  of 
The  Republican,  was  then  editor  of  the 
newspaper  whose  editorial  pages  and  news 
columns  had  long  been  regarded  as  "must" 
reading  by  Presidents  and  national  states- 
men and  political  leaders,  as  well  as  the 
average  people  seeking  news  of  their  local 
conun  unities. 

The  Republican  was  the  "school"  for 
many  of  the  nation's  leading  Journalists  who 
"broke  In"  on  its  editorial  desks  or  while 
beating  the  country  villages  and  towns  for 
news  Items.  Mr.  Hooker  referred  to  those 
Journalistic  activities  of  his  early  years  in 
his  book,  "The  Story  of  an  Independent 
Newspaper,"  a  history  of  The  Republican, 
published  In  1924. 

"Those  were  the  days,"  he  wrote,  "when 
the  'huckleberry  route,'  as  It  was  dubbed 
in  the  office,  still  flourished.  Each  Friday 
the  youngest  cub  reporter,  or  his  immediate 
senior,  made  a  trip  through  certain  towns 
where  the  regular  correspondents,  adequate 
for  brief  dally  Items,  might  lack  the  wings 
for  longer  flights  of  English  composition. 
From  these  towns  it  was  his  duty  to  gather 
the  material  for  letters  in  The  Sunday  Re- 
publican dealing  with  anything  as  barren 
as  the  apple  crop  in  an  off  year  or  anything 
as  perennially  fruitful  as  politics." 

A  reader  had  before  him,  on  these  numer- 
ous town  edition  pages,  he  wrote,  "a  daily 
chronicle  of  town  and  vlUage  life"  that  dealt 
with  all  manner  of  events  var3rlng  "from 
last  night's  meeting  of  the  selectmen,  or 
the  school  board,  to  the  visit  of  a  fox  in  the 
deacon's  henyard,"  8«  well  as  astute  com- 
ments and  factual  accounts  of  national  and 
international  interest. 

It  was  in  1904  that  Mr.  Hooker  began 
covering  the  Washington  scene  and  Con- 
gressional sessions  for  The  Republican,  an 
assignment  that  continued  until  1911.  His 
letters  from  the  nation's  capital  and  bis 
journalistic  stature  gained  high  repute  In 
government  circles. 

OFFER  FROM  TAFT 

President  Taft  In  1911  offered  him  the  po- 
sition of  White  House  secretary  for  press 
relations,  which  he  declined. 

Mr.  Hooker  in  1907  had  suffered  a  serious 
back  Injury  which  later  necessitated  two 
drastic  operations  and  which  severely  handi- 
capped him. 

Prom  1911  to  1915,  he  was  literary  editor 
for  The  Republican,  and,  in  the  latter  year, 
became  editor  upon  the  death  of  the  third 
Samuel  Bowles. 

An  ardent  supporter  of  President  Wilson, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  Wilson's  second 
Industrial  conference  in  1919  and  1920  but 
declined  Wilson's  offers  of  appointment  as 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  mem- 
bership on  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission. 

In  falUng  health,  he  resigned  as  editor  of 
The  RepubUcan  In  1922,  but  soon  resumed 
editorial  contributions  which  continued  un- 
til recently.  He  was  particularly  active  during 
the  campaign  of  1940,  when  President  Roose- 
velt ran  for  a  third  term. 

Throughout  his  Ufe,  Mr.  Hooker  main- 
tained a  deep  Interest  in  his  alma  mater.  In 
1921,  he  delivered  the  Bromley  lectures  on 
Journalism  at  Yale.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Alumni  Board  from  1914  to  1934  and 
again  for  several  years  beginning  in  1940. 
He  also  had  served  on  the  Yale  Board  of 
Athletic  Control  and  was  keenly  devoted  to 
athletics. 

Tall,  lean,  of  erect  bearing,  Mr.  Hooker  was 
a  proponent  of  the  physical  life,  the  outdoors 
and  athletics.  An  athlete  hlmaelf  until  bis 
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recurrent  back  ailment  curtailed  his  physlcaJ 
activities,  be  was  an  entbusiastlc  supporter 
of  Intramural  atbletlcs  and  of  bis  Yale 
teams,  often  traveling  to  football  games  and 
other  sports'  events. 

As  a  tennis  player,  he  was  captain  of  bis 
Yale  team  and  was  invited  to  play  In  the 
Newport,  R.I.,  tournaments,  a  high  achieve- 
ment. 

ATTENDS  REUNION 

As  recently  as  1964,  Mr.  Hooker  attended  a 
Yale  reunion.  For  many  years  be  was  a 
member  of  a  local  group  of  Yale  graduates 
who  interviewed  boys  from  this  area  who 
were  scholarship  candidates. 

His  "Story  of  an  Independent  Newspaper," 
published  in  the  year  of  The  Republican's 
100th  anniversary,  is  regarded  as  the  official 
history  of  the  newspaper.  He  also  wrote  (in 
1951)  "A  Century  of  Service,"  the  history 
of  Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  (In 
1966)  "Aetna  Ufe  Insurance  Co.;  Its  First 
Hundred  Years,"  and  numerous  articles  for 
magazines  and  newspapvers. 

Elected  a  director  of  the  Associated 
Press  In  1927,  he  held  this  position  until 
1934.  when  he  declined  renomlnatlon. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  president  of  the  Doane 
Orphanage  Trust  Foundation  from  1931  to 
1947.  A  summer  resident  of  the  town  of 
Blandford  for  many  years,  he  was  a  founder 
of  the  Blandford  Country  Club  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cosmos  Club  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  1949  he  was  elected  a  corporator  of 
American  International  College,  which  In 
1962  awarded  blm  an  honorary  doctor  of 
letters  degree. 

Also  a  former  director  of  the  New  England 
Council,  he  was  active  for  several  years  in  the 
Adult  Education  Council  of  Springfield. 

He  was  married  Dec.  31,  1910,  at  Cleve- 
land, O.,  to  Winifred  E.  Newberry.  Mrs. 
Hooker  and  their  four  children  survive.  The 
children  are  Dr.  Sarah  Hardwlcke  of  Roches- 
ter. N.Y..  Mrs.  Mary  N.  Cavanaugh  of  Wood- 
bury. N.Y..  and  Attys.  Richard,  Jr.,  and 
Arthur  Bowles  Hooker  of  New  Haven. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Monday  at  3  in 
First  Congressional  Church,  Longmeadow, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Leavitt,  pastor,  officiat- 
ing. Burial  will  be  in  Longmeadow  Cemetery. 
Dicklnson-Streeter  funeral  home  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements.  There  will  be  no  visitlne 
hours. 

(Prom  the  Springfield    (Mass.)    Republican, 

Nov.  26.  1967) 
Walter  Graham,  "Cub"  Under  Hooker,  in 
Tribute 
Walter  R.  Graham,  retired  managing  editor 
of  The  Sunday  Republican,  who  as  a  cub 
reporter  "broke  in"  under  former  editor 
Richard  Hooker,  paid  the  following  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  Journalist  who  died 
Saturday: 

■'Richard  Hooker  was  a  man  of  dignity, 
force  and  ease  of  manner;  an  acute  observer 
with  a  wise  tolerance  and  quick  sympathies 
He  gave  bright  service  to  The  Springfield  Re- 
publican and  attained  national  recognition 
as  a  reliable  historian  of  political  events. 

"Mr.  Hooker  had  a  deep  devotion  to  the 
newspaper  and  was  always  ready  and  happy 
to  assist  a  new  reporter.  He  had  words  of 
kindness  and  encouragement  for  all  earnest 
beginners  and  watched  over  their  work  with 
lively  Interest. 

"A  gracious  man  of  delightful  personal- 
ity, Mr.  Hooker  had  a  long  and  full  life 
Always  the  things  he  stood  for  were  firmly 
and  courteously  expressed.  His  name  stands 
high  on  the  scroll  of  distinguished  editors  " 
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THAT  OUR  FREEDOM  MAY  LIVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr.  Johnson]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Veterans  Day  the  people  of 
Tuolumne  County  paid  tribute  to  three 
young  residents  of  that  county  who  had 
given  their  lives  on  the  battlefields  of 
Vietnam  so  that  our  freedom  might  live. 
Judge  Ross  A.  Carkeet  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Tuolumne  Coimty  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  as  the  people  of  that  com- 
munity dedicated  a  Vietnam  plaque  on 
the  front  of  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Building  In  Sonora. 

His  stirring  words  spoke  to  us  of  the 
freedoms  in  defense  of  which  these 
young  men.  Army  S.  Sgt.  Roy  Lock- 
hart.  Marine  Lance  Cpl.  Dennis  Johnson 
and  Marine  Cpl.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  gave 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  leave  to  print 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  Judge 
Carkeet's  remarks : 

Forty-nine  years  ago  today,  somewhere  In 
Prance,  a  big  gun,  known  as  a  Howitzer,  and 
called  by  its  crew  "Calamity  Jane,"  fired  the 
last  round  In  World  War  I.  marking  the  end 
of  that  war  which  was  supposedly  fought  to 
end  all  wars. 

That  it  did  not  end  all  wars  is  history.  The 
mighty  struggle  of  World  War  II  and  the  bit- 
ter conflict  in  Korea  are  still  fresh  in  our 
minds. 

And  here  we  are  today  on  this  Veterans 
day  of  1967  with  a  half-million  of  our  men 
and  women  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  In  a  far  away  land. 

It  Is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  we  pause 
to  honor  those  brave  men  and  women  on  this 
day  which  is  dedicated  to  all  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  would  speak  to  you  today  of  the  Free- 
doms in  defense  of  which  these  three  young 
men  whom  I  shall  mention  laid  down  their 
lives. 

Freedom,  with  dignity  and  significance  to 
the  individual  man.  to  the  greatest  extent 
ever  known  on  this  earth,  is  the  basic  and 
essential  element  of  American  citizenship. 

The  whole  course  of  history  is  the  story 
of  man's  long  struggle  toward  the  heights  of 
Individual  freedom  we  have  reached. 

The  freedom  we  have  as  citizens  of  this 
great  nation  could  be  lost  quickly  by  a  fail- 
ure to  recognize  and  properly  deal  with  the 
evil  forces  at  home  and  abroad  which  hate 
freedom. 

But  freedom  can  also  be  lost — and  most 
commonly  in  history  has  been  lost — by  peo- 
ple who  fall  to  fully  exercise  freedom  for 
themselves  and  others,  and  who  are  not 
ready  to  struggle  and  sacrifice  for  It. 

In  1918  Congress  adopted  the  American 
Creed,  which  recites  in  part: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
...  a  perfect  union,  one  and  inseparable, 
established  upon  those  principles  of  freedom, 
equality.  Justice,  and  humanity  for  which 
American  patriots  sacrificed  their  lives  and 
fortunes  .  .  ." 

Aliens  who  have  successfully  passed  the  re- 
quired examinations  must,  before  obtaining 
citizenship,  swear  to  an  oath  of  allegiance. 
A  part  of  this  oath  reads:  ".  .  .  .  that  I  will 
support  and  defend  the  Constitution  Laws  of 
the  United  States  of  America  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic  .  .  .". 

The  great  Freedoms  which  we  so  Jealously 
guard  and  defend  are  stated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  to  be  these:  "that  all 
men  are  created  equal  and  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights,  and 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 


In  the  first  lO  amendments  to  our  Con 
stltutlon,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  they  are  man 
carefuUy  spelled  out:   Freedom  of  reUgion 
speech,  and  press;  right  to  peaceably  assem 
ble;    right  to  petition   the   government  f» 
redress  of  our  grievances. 

There  are  those  who  exercise  their  free 
doms  by  following  the  well-known  course  of 
conduct  now  so  familiar  to  us — by  marching 
by  picketing,  by  demonstrating,  by  siUna 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  may  be  summarized 
In  the  comprehensive  term: — the  Rieht  nt 
Dissent.  *        ' 

This  Right  of  Dissent  is  not  to  be  taken 
Ughtly.  And  these  are  trying  times,  with 
friends  and  neighbors  and  even  families 
divided  between  what  they  consider  moraUy 
right  and  morally  wrong  about  our  conflict 
abroad. 

This  Bight  of  Dissent  Is  the  very  essence 
of  Freedom.  It  is  what  these  young  men 
whom  we  honor  here  today  gave  their  lives 
to  protect  and  defend. 

Each  of  these  young  men  had  the  choicfr- 
indeed,  the  right— to  follow  the  course  of 
dissent  If  be  so  chose. 

But  these  brave  young  men  saw  it  as  their 
higher  duty  to  their  flag  and  to  the  protec- 
tion of  these  Freedoms  I  have  mentioned,  to 
answer  the  call  to  service  in  the  armed  forces 
and  to  engage  in  mortal  combat  with  an 
enemy  which  our  government  has  told  them 
must  be  stopped  lest  It  engiUf  the  whole  of 
southeast  Asia  and  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Loyal  to  flag  and  to  country,  and  respond- 
ing with  patriotic  fervor,  they  staked  their 
lives  on  the  principle  that  love  of  country 
and  pride  In  its  heritage  to  them  outweighed 
the  dubious  satisfaction  of  exercising  their 
Right  of  Dissent. 

And  so  today  we  do  honor  to  these  three 
brave  young  men  who  gave  their  last  fuU 
measure  of  devotion  to  answer  to  their  coun- 
try's caU  to  duty.  Sergeant  Roy  Lockhart, 
Lance  Corporal  Dennis  Johnson,  and  Corporal 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  and  to  all  the  men  and 
women  of  Tuolumne  County  yet  to  come 
who  will  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  their  country  during  the  Vietnam  era. 
I  dedicate  this  monument  to  them  with 
this  fervent  hope:  That  we  may  each  of  us 
here  today  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  memory  of  those  who  died  that 
our  freedom  and  liberty  might  live. 


DISSENT       AND       PROTEST  —  1967 
SPEECH  BY  SECRETARY  WIRTZ 

Mr.  MONTCK)MERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Tenzer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dissent  and 
protest  are  nothing  new  to  the  American 
scene — however  never  before  In  our  his- 
tory have  we  been  called  upon  to  examine 
the  subject  so  closely  and  in  such  depth 

In  a  recent  address  at  the  University 
of  Colorado  School  of  Law,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wiitz  examined  youth 
protests  with  great  insight  and  under- 
standing. The  distinguished  cabinet  of- 
ficer struck  a  note  of  warning — both  to 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  and  to 
the  protesters  in  particular.  He  stated: 

The  pragmatics  of  It  are  that  the  current 
extremes  of  protest  dfs-serve  their  pur- 
poses— seriously. 

The  right  to  dissent  is  basic  to  a  free 
democracy.  The  right  to  dissent  and  the 


right  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The 
motive  behind  the  dissent  or  protest, 
even  where  opposed  by  the  majority,  has 
no  relevance. 

Under  our  Constitution  and  under  our 
laws  the  majority  must  respect  the  right 
to  lawful  dissent  as  the  exercise  of  free 
speech.  The  majority  may  one  day  re- 
quire the  right  to  dissent  to  defend  itself. 
free  speech  is  a  two-way  BTRErr 

Reciprocity  of  free  speech  is  the  great- 
est protector  of  the  right  to  dissent. 
When  those  who  dissent  and  protest  fall 
to  recognize  the  right  of  others  to  dis- 
agree— to  dissent  from  their  views,  then 
the  constitutional  protection  of  free 
speech  will  have  been  infringed.  A  lack 
of  respect  for  the  views  of  others  may 
in  and  of  Itself  be  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  the  protesters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  1968  elections  draw 
nearer,  the  major  political  parties  will 
be  called  upon  to  examine  In  depth  the 
subjects  of  dissent  and  protest  in  Ameri- 
ca. If  we  are  to  serve  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  responsive  political  party  and  as 
a  responsible  majority  party,  we  are 
obliged  to  reject  the  cliches  about  dis- 
sent and  protest  which  are  based  upon 
a  lack  of  understanding.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  dissent  and  protest  of 
1967 — and  that  which  we  may  anticipate 
In  1968 — differ  from  the  dissent  of  the 
past.  As  Secretary  Wlrtz  states : 

There  remains,  nevertheless,  the  hard  fact 
of  a  fever  of  protest  different  from  any  this 
nation  has  known  before,  or  at  least  for  a 
long  time.  There  Is  particular  poignancy, 
and  more  than  that.  In  Its  involving  so  large 
an  element  of  loss  of  confidence — cmd  of 
love — between  those  who  are  older  and  those 
who  are  younger;  so  that  age  seems  suddenly 
a  higher  wall  than  nationality,  or  religion,  or 
sex,  or  race.  There  is  bitter  cruelty  and  deep 
hurt — to  Individual  human  beings  snd  to 
the  society — and  this  vflthout  fairness  or 
effect — when  pickets  signs  pervert  legitimate 
disagreement  about  Viet  Nam  into  the  ugly 
accusation  that  older  men  are  willing  to  roll 
dice  with  younger  men's  lives,  and  when  the 
equally  irresponsible  reply — even  from  some 
who  seek  national  leadership — is  that  one 
reason  for  declaring  war  is  that  It  would 
atop  this  kind  of  protest. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  and  members  of  the 
majority  party  throughout  the  Nation  to 
heed  the  words  of  Secretary  Wii-tz.  Our 
party  must  hear  the  voice  of  dissent,  we 
must  seek  to  understand  the  desires  of 
the  dissenters — then  we  should  decide 
what  is  best  for  our  national  Interest. 
We  must  widen  the  scope  of  debate  with- 
in our  party  and  make  room  for  the  pro- 
tester and  the  dissenter.  We  must  set  the 
guidelines  and  the  groundrules  with 
compassion  and  understanding  but  also 
within  a  boundary  which  respects  law 
and  order  and  the  rights  of  others. 

We  must  provide  the  dissenter  within 
our  party  a  realistic  forum  to  express  his 
views,  a  forum  for  constant  debate,  dia- 
logue and  discussion,  a  forum  which  will 
replace  frustration  with  hope — and  re- 
place fear  with  imderstandlng. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  Secretary  of  Labor  Willard 
Wirtz  which  follow  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


Youth  Protests 
(Remarks    by    Willard    Wlrtz,    Secretary    of 
Labor,  at  the  University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Law,  76th  Anniversary  Celebration,  Nov. 
10,  1967) 

These  remarks  have  revealed,  in  their 
preparation,  marked  schizophrenic  tend- 
encies. A  75th  Anniversary  should  be  a  gala 
occasion,  set  in  diamonds,  warmed  by  cham- 
pagne, tuned  to  the  waltz,  bathed  in  the 
bathos  of  nostalgia,  toasted  rather  than 
talked  at.  Yet  a  speaker  brought  a  long 
distance,  especially  from  capltol  to  campus, 
feels  the  conflicting  compulsion  to  "be  with 
it" — to  speak  to  the  present  Instead  of  the 
past — to  try,  in  terms  of  today's  Issues,  to 
throw  at  least  a  pontoon  bridge  of  oratory 
across  "generation  gap,"  to  recognize  the  cur- 
rent escalation  to  national  proportions  of 
the  traditional  strain  between  "town  and 
gown,"  to  counter-march  from  Washington 
and  meet  youth's  protest  on  youth's  terms 
and  Its  home  fleld.  What  you  are  about  to 
hear  may  be  the  Anniversary  Waltz  as  It 
might  be  played  by  Walter  Mltty's  Ragtime 
Band. 

The  wiser  counsel  would  be  to  opt  squarely 
for  the  anniversary  tradition.  Pew  are  compe- 
tent as  witness,  none  respected  as  Judge,  In 
the  litigation  between  the  ages.  For  an  in- 
cumbent bureaucrat  on  the  wrong  side  of 
thirty  to  so  much  as  question  today  before 
a  university  audience  the  sanctity  of  unre- 
strained, unbridled,  unhousebroken  protest 
would  be  for  him  to  envy  the  more  favorable 
auspices  under  which  an  illegitimate  son  of 
immigrants  would  rise  to  speak  at  a  D.A.R. 
convention  on  the  Irrelevancy  of  geneology 
or  In  a  maternity  ward  on  the  triviality  of 
motherhood. 

Yet  I  confess,  borrowing  Gladstone's  phras- 
ing of  it,  that  "I  have  a  speech  on  this  sub- 
ject fermenting  within  me,  and  feel  as  a  loaf 
might  in  the  oven."  Not  a  somber  speech.  The 
times  are  blighted  by  dreary  speeches.  The 
nation's  sense  of  humor  seems  to  be  on  vaca- 
tion. This  is  a  Joyous  occasion.  And  Protest  Is 
a  subject  on  which  we  have  taken  not  only 
the  subject  but  sometimes  ourselves  too 
seriously.  It  will  comport  with  both  tonight's 
circumstance  and  Gladstone's  yeasty  meta- 
phor to  leaven  pertinence  a  little  with  Im- 
pertinence— to  proceed  on  the  basis  that  half 
a  laugh  is  better  than  none. 

Herein,  then,  of  sit-ins  In  deans'  offices, 
graffiti  picket  signs,  marching  on  the  Penta- 
gon; of  the  comforting  middle-aged  view 
that  most  young  Americans  must  be  some- 
body else's  children,  the  convenient  faculty 
view  that  they  should  all  have  matriculated 
.someplace  else,  and  the  strong  endorsement 
of  both  of  those  views  by  the  yoxmg  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  place  to  start  Is  with  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  reminds  of  the  prone- 
ness  to  exaggerate  current  vicissitude.  "Gen- 
eration gap"  is  unquestionably  wider  than 
it  used  to  be,  but  If  there  Is  novelty  here  it 
Is  more  in  the  phrase  than  in  the  fact.  And 
it  helps  read  the  temperature  of  protest  to 
note  some  of  the  things  that  happened  75 
years  ago — in  1892. 

That  summer  at  Homestead.  Pennsylvania, 
ten  people  were  killed  in  a  13-hour  pitched 
battle  between  striking  steelworkers  and  300 
Plnkerton  detectives,  before  the  State  mili- 
tia took  over;  and  Federal  troops  were  moved 
Into  the  Coeur  d'Alene  silver  mines  In  Idaho 
because  of  violence  there  between  strikers 
and  strike-breakers. 

TTie  Populist  Convention  met  at  Omaha, 
with  the  leading  "agitators"  of  the  time  in 
attendance:  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman.  "Sock- 
less"  Jerry  Simpson,  and  Mary  "Yellln" 
Lease,  from  Kansas,  "rousing  the  West  to 
enthusiasm  and  the  East  to  terror  by  ex- 
horting the  farmers  to  'raise  less  com  and 
more  hell'." 

Jacob  Rlls  was  fighting,  almost  single 
handedly,  the  war  against  poverty  and  ty- 


phus fever  in  New  York's  slums — ^issuing  hla 
"remonstrances." 

President  Harrison's  1892  State  of  the 
Union  Message  viras  about  "the  frequent 
lynching  of  colored  people  accused  of  crime" 
and  about  "lawlessness  (that)  is  not  less 
such  but  more,  where  It  usurps  the  func- 
tions of  peace  officers  and  the  courts." 

Two  years  later.  Jacob  Coxey  led  his  ragged 
"army"  from  Ohio  to  Washington — to  de- 
mand the  Issuance  of  half  a  bUlion  dollars 
In  paper  money,  and  to  be  arrested,  when 
they  reached  their  destination,  for  "not  keep- 
ing off  the  grass"  at  the  White  House. 

Accepting  history's  soothing  condolence 
that  there  Is  nothing  new  about  protest,  we 
mark,  too,  the  realization  that  a  lot  of  cur- 
rent attention,  especially  to  Inter-genera- 
tlonal  differences,  Involves  what  Gerald 
Johnson  would  call  Its  "superficial  aspects." 
Our  differences,  for  example,  about  devlatlon- 
Ism  from  yesterday's — and  almost  certainly 
tomorrow's — tonsorlal  and  sartorial  norms. 
My  own  strong  preference  for  the  crew-cut 
Is  manifest.  I  also  confess  the  prejudices  that 
mlnl-sklrts  are  attractive  only  on  the  very 
young,  that  knees  are  the  ugliest  part  of 
most  anatomies,  and  that  net  hose  distract 
the  roving  eye  from  its  true  objectives.  But 
If  youth  decides,  at  least  partly  In  protest 
against  more  mature  hypocrisies,  to  press  the 
logic  of  men  wearing  their  hair  as  long  as 
Daniel  Webster  or  English  barristers,  and  the 
reasoning  that  decency's  hemline  must  be 
the  same  In  the  ballroom  and  on  the  beach — 
this  seems  insufficient  cause  for  more  than 
passing  concern. 

There  remains,  nevertheless,  the  hard  fact 
of  a  fever  of  protest  different  from  any  this 
nation  has  known  before,  or  at  least  for 
a  long  time.  There  Is  particular  poignancy, 
any  more  than  that,  in  its  Involving  so  large 
an  element  of  loss  of  confidence — and  of 
love — between  those  who  are  older  and  those 
who  are  younger;  so  that  age  seems  suddenly 
a  higher  wall  than  nationality,  or  religion, 
or  sex,  or  race.  There  is  bitter  cruelty  and 
deep  hurt — to  individual  human  beings  and 
to  the  society — and  this  without  fairness  or 
effect — when  picket  signs  pervert  legitimate 
disagreement  about  Viet  Nam  into  the  ugly 
accusation  that  older  men  are  wUllng  to  roll 
dice  with  younger  men's  lives,  and  when  the 
equaUy  Irresponsible  reply — even  from  some 
who  seek  national  leadership — Is  that  one 
reason  for  declaring  war  Is  that  It  would 
stop  this  kind  of  protest. 

This  fever  Is  rising.  Looking  only  at  youth's 
protest : 

Where  there  were  all-night  teach-ins  and 
solemn  picketing  a  year  ago  protesting  the 
nation's  foreign  policy,  there  Is  now  the 
"trapping"  of  Navy  and  CIA  recruiters  and 
those  whose  companies  make  napalm. 

Where  there  were  peaceful  protests  two 
years  ago  against  university  policies  regard- 
ing Selective  Service,  there  Is  now  the  burn- 
ing of  draft  cards  and  the  refusal  to  serve 
when  called. 

Where  there  were  slt-lT.s  8r:d  freedom 
rchools  and  the  Ml^slrslppl  summer  project 
thr?e  years  ago  to  "sr^'eso  jouth'?  deep  corc- 
mltment  to  civil  rights,  there  are  now  black  5 
power  rallies,  riofe: — and  a  significant,  mean- 
ingful fall-off  In  white  student  partlclpaUon. 

Where  student  protest  against  university 
"bureaucracy"  started  off  at  Berkeley  as  a 
free  speech  movement,  it  became  then  a 
filthy  speech  movement,  and  appeared  In 
gross  caricature  last  week  In  CCNY's  muddy 
ditch  affair — with  a  spokesman  shouting 
through  the  bull  horn:  "The  name  of  the 
game  Is:  Confront  the  policy  makers" — 
about,  apparently,  whatever  Is  convenient  at 
the  moment. 

I  don't  know  how  large  the  element  of 
protest  is  in  the  developing  degeneration  of 
Insistence  on  social  freedom  that  has  led 
to  wherever  we  are  now  in  the  "experimenta- 
tion" with   marijuana,  LSD,  STP. 
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I  reject  the  Cassandra  counsel  of  those 
who  look  at  the  signs  of  escalating  protest 
and  Increasing  unrest — especially  In  the 
slums  but  in  their  other  manifestations  as 
well — and  warn,  as  one  of  them  put  it  re- 
cently: "We  must  prepare  for  the  onset  of 
terrorism." 

Surely,  though,  it  would  be  grossest  negli- 
gence to  disregard  what  is  emerging  plainly 
as  one  of  democracy's  recurrent,  critical 
testings. 

I  feel,  almost  guiltily,  the  frustration  of 
being  unable  to  match  description  with  pro- 
posal. Yet  there  is  more  than  rationalization 
in  suggesting  that  there  Is  quite  a  lot  of 
understanding  left  to  be  done  here  as  the 
necessary  preliminary  to  confident  prescrip- 
tion. It  is  in  this  limited  respect  that  I 
suggest  tonight  what  seem  to  me  two  essen- 
tial elements  in  this  understanding: 

First,  recognition  that  youth's  contempo- 
rary protest  is  not  properly  appraised — 
whether  in  criticism  or  condonation — In 
terms  of  the  acts  of  protest  alone,  but  only 
In  the  significant  context  of  the  central  fact 
of  the  times — which  is  kaleidoscopic  change; 
Second,  recognition  that  this  protest  re- 
flects— but  often  distorts — an  emerging  ethic 
which  has  much  to  commend  it  and  which 
Is  strikingly  true  to  the  free  and  responsible 
society's  authentic  tradition. 

It  would  be  perhaps  presumptuous,  but 
probably  not  wrong,  to  suggest  that  this  Is 
a  hard,  frightening,  time  to  grow  up  in — 
and  that  diflBculty  and  fear  are  plausible, 
reasonable,  elements  in  protest.  It  is  more 
reservedly  analytical  to  find  a  constructive 
understanding — but  by  no  means  a  condona- 
tion— of  contemporary  youth's  convulsive 
protest  in  the  facts  of  contemporary  convul- 
sive change — change  not  only  in  the  tech- 
nological and  scientific  spheres  but  also  in 
the  far  reaching,  deep  reaching  social,  polit- 
ical, psychological  and  philosophical  spheres. 
The  facts  of  mld-20th  century  technologi- 
cal and  scientific  revolution  are  clear.  Its 
effects  are  anything  but  clear: 

What,  for  example.  Is  the  effect  of  auto- 
mation on  the  inner  satisfaction  which  is 
probably  essential  to  life's  making  sense  and 
which  craftsmen  traditionally  took  from  the 
work  they  did  with  their  hands? 

What  Is  the  effect  on  individuals  and  on 
the  family  of  television— with  its  obsession 
for  what  is  bad  and  wrong  and  shoddy — be- 
coming a  larger  influence  on  children's 
minds  than  their  parents  or  their  peers  or 
their  teachers?  Is  there  ever  a  perpetrator  of 
violence  on  the  streets  at  night,  or  a  pur- 
chaser of  heroin,  who  hasn't  seen  the  thing 
he  does  done  a  hundred  times  before — In 
living,  dying,  color? 

What  of  the  Impact  of  scientific  dlscoverj- 
on  traditional  philosophical  and  political  no- 
tions? 

How  much  of  an  influence  is  it  on  the 
philosophy  of  this  generation  of  youth  that 
Its  members  know — what  none  knew  before 
because  It  wasn't  true  before — that  they  are 
committed  to  live  their  lives  a  single  spark 
away  from  the  incineration  of  the  earth? 

Or  what  does  it  do  to  democracy  when 
more  and  more  of  the  decisions  the  majority 
has  to  make  hinge  on  the  possession  of 
sophisticated  knowledge  shared  in  fact  by 
fewer  and  fewer  members  of  that  majority? 

As  the  astronaut's  rocket  carries  him  be- 
yond the  effective  force  of  gravity  he  enters 
a  state  of  "weightlessness"  in  which  the 
principles  of  balance  and  motion  and  stabili- 
zation he  had  previously  relied  on  are  no 
longer  applicable.  There  is  only  a  starting 
consciousness  of  the  disorienting  and  un- 
stablUzlng  effects  on  his  earth-bound 
counterparts — especially  those  who  are  still 
getting  their  t>earings — of  a  dozen  recent 
achievements  of  the  physical  and  life  sci- 
entists. 

The  sharpest  critics  of  youth's  protest  as- 
sociate It  with  the  protestors'  alleged  less- 
ened sense  of  values. 
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If  by  this  It  is  meant  that  some  of  the  ex- 
tremes of  protest  are  what  happens  In  a 
vacuum  of  values  created  in  the  eye  of  a 
hurricane  of  change,  there  is  unquestion- 
ably evidence  of  that. 

There  is  other  evidence — evidence  that 
youths"  protest,  except  for  those  few  for 
whom  protest  Is  an  end  or  a  "game"  in  Itself, 
is  against  valuelessness — that  its  opposition 
to  particular  inherited  values  is  that  they  are 
identified  with  antique  forms  of  institution- 
alism — that  youth  is  seeking  as  earnestly  as 
desperate  humanity  always  has  for  values 
that  give  life  sense. 

If  I  understand  at  all  what  is  happening  In 
the  philosophy  of  thinking  American  youth, 
it  centers  on  the  insistence  that  the  indi- 
vidual must  have  the  opportunity  for  direct 
participation,  for  involvement,  for  actual  en- 
gagement, for  commitment,  in  some  felt,  ex- 
perience— and  that  institutions  and  proce- 
dures are  valid  only  as  they  provide  this  op- 
portunity. 

Youth  is  persuaded  that  government, 
church,  corporations,  labor  unions,  political 
parties,  universities,  even  the  family,  have 
come  to  be  considered  too  much  as  ends  and 
Individuals  too  much  as  means  to  those  ends; 
that  as  these  institutions  now  operate  they 
offer  too  little  opportunity  for  actual,  di- 
rect involvement  of  the  mdlvldual  In  the 
conduct  of  his  own  and  the  community's 
affairs. 

Young  Americans  count  a  civil  rights  sit- 
in  more  "relevant"  than  a  civil  rights  de- 
cision by  a  court  or  a  civil  rights  enact- 
ment by  Congress — because  they  can  them- 
selves take  part  In  the  sit-in;  and  the  Peace 
Corps  more  relevant  than  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram because  they  can  be  the  Peace  Corps. 
"I  think,"  the  older  philosopher  reasoned, 
"and  therefore  I  am." 

"I  act,"  the  youth  says  today,  "and  there- 
fore I  am." 

Does  the  record  of  youth's  protest  in  fact 
bear  out  its  base  In  ethics.  In  a  search  for 
values.  In  a  renewed  Insistence  on  the  central 
meaningfulness  not  of  institutions  but  of  In- 
dividuals, In  a  desire  not  only  to  believe  but 
to  be  involved? 

I  think  the  answer  is  that  It  did  reflect 
such  a  base  during  the  first  half  of  this 
decade.  Surely,  then,  there  was  full  reason  for 
youth  to  fee!  that  its  desire  to  participate  in 
'the  shaping  and  molding  of  the  world"  was 
being  fulfilled. 

The  civil  rights  sit-ins,  boycotts,  marches, 
and  freedom  schools  did  help  create  not  only 
a  wave  of  conscience  across  the  country,  but 
the  Cmi  Rights  Act,  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
and  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

The  student  free  speech  movement  and 
complaints  about  the  growing  Impersonal- 
ity of  the  university  bureaucracy  did  help  to 
produce  specific  changes  in  university  regu- 
lations and  practices. 

The  early  teach-ins  on  the  war  and  the 
early  sit-ins  on  the  draft  did  help  to  pro- 
duce a  wider  and  more  serious  debate  on 
Viet  Nam  and  a  deeper  examination  by  uni- 
versities of  their  policies  with  respect  to 
Selective  Service. 

In  the  last  few  months,  however,  it  is 
manifest  that  impatience,  frustration,  and 
now  bitterness,  have  set  in.  The  feeling  has 
grown  that  speaking  out  is  no  longer  enough, 
that  democracy's  channels  no  longer  carry 
youth's  message,  and  that  all  bureaucrats 
and  politicians  are  by  definition,  "nasty, 
brutish  and  short."  New  forms  at  protest  have 
emerged:  teach-ins  have  been  replaced  by 
sit-ins  and  sleep-ins  and  lawlessness  and  acts 
of  civil  disobedience;  Integrated  freedom 
schools  by  black  power  rallies;  peaceful  dem- 
onstrations for  peace  by  active  resistance  and 
draft  card  burnings.  At  the  same  time,  new 
objects  of  protest  have  been  fixed:  visibly 
discriminatory  Southern  laws  have  lost  cen- 
ter stage  to  less  visibly  discriminatory  North- 
em  practices  and  then  to  the  whole  system 
of    allegedly    "undemocratic    institutions"; 


specific  debatable  issues  on  Viet  Nam  policy 
have  given  way  to  personal  and  symboUc 
supporters  and  critics  of  that  policy;  speciflc 
complaints  against  certain  conventional  so- 
cial values  have  been  replaced  Increaslnglv 
by  expressed  rejection  of  the  whole  notion  of 
social  values. 

It  would  be  much  less  than  candor  not 
to  express  the  deep  conviction  that  in  its 
present  extreme  forms — and  particularly  la 
the  apparent  decision  to  change  the  present 
order  of  things  from  without  instead  of  work- 
ing from  within — student  protest  finds  no 
excuse  in  the  "weightlessness"  which  change 
creates,  and  reduces  the  ethic  of  dolng-as- 
being  to  a  claimed  license  for  what  amounts 
to  nothing  much  better  than  Individual 
anarchy. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  part  of  the  nec- 
essary adjustment  to  change,  to  an  Increas- 
ing tempo  of  even  dubious  "progress,"  is 
more  self-discipline,  not  less.  Insisting  on 
participation  in  the  setting  of  those  new  dis- 
ciplines Is  one  thing;  denying  all  respon- 
siblllty  is  another.  Nobody  is  going  to  be 
excused,  if  he  puts  a  car  in  the  ditch  or  kills 
someone  with  it,  by  his  explaining  that  he 
took  his  hands  off  the  wheel  because  he  was 
going  too  fast. 

The  pragmatics  of  it  are  that  the  current 
extremes  of  protest  dts-serve  their  pur- 
poses— seriously. 

The  riots  in  the  slums  this  summer  hurt 
the  poverty  program  and  the  advance  of  civil 
rights  as  much  as  the  marches  on  Washing- 
ton and  Selma  four  years  ago  helped  those 
causes. 

If  the  objection  of  some  members  of  Con- 
gress to  the  presently  pending  poverty  bill 
appropriation  Is  based  on  considerations  of 
economy,  the  unspoken  objection  of  others— 
utterly  wrong  in  my  Judgment — Is  that  the 
war  on  poverty  did  not  prevent  the  riots. 

The  march  on  Washington  three  weeks  ago 
hurt  the  cause  of  most  of  the  marchers  more 
than  it  advanced  that  cause.  It  all  ended  so 
meanly — with  the  walls  covered  with  filth, 
the  air  full  of  dead  fish  and  vegetables  and 
sputum  and  tear  gas,  and  the  Jails  full  of 
young  men  and  women  whose  offense — more 
against  themselves  than  the  society — was  the 
inciting  of  synthetic  violence.  It  was  youth's 
protest,  and  youth  could  not  have  been 
proud.  A  generation  of  decency  was  dis- 
credited by  a  few  who  degraded  legitimate 
dissent  Into  obscenity  and  anti-reason. 

The  net  of  it  is  that  the  youth's  increas- 
ingly extreme  form  of  protest  and  the  adult's 
increasingly  bitter  recrimination  and  ret- 
ribution are  now  creating  an  infinitely  more 
bitter  Inflationary  cycle — with  human  costs 
and  prices. 

There  is  debate  about  the  draft — then  a 
decision — then  expressed  disagreement  and 
counter-argument — all  in  democracy's  truest 
tradition.  But  then,  suddenly,  a  despicable 
burning  of  draft  cards  and  the  barricading 
of  recruiters  behind  doors  held  shut  by 
students  who  thereby  deny  the  one  absolute 
tenet  of  the  university:  that  reason  must 
neticr  bow  to  force.  And  now,  the  retributive 
action  of  threatening  the  students  with  a 
choice  between  being  drafted  or  going  to 
the  penitentiary. 

I  rerent  with  everything  In  me  the  abuse 
by  those  students  of  the  Ideals  I  hold  highest. 
I  think  they  are  dead  wrong  about  what  Is 
necessary  to  win  freedom  and  peace  in  Viet 
Nam,  and  wronger  about  what  freedom  of- 
fers and  demands.  To  the  extent  that  their 
action  does  In  fact  violate  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  I  support  completely  the  flrm 
and  full  carrying  out  of  the  law.  But  when 
those  who  administer  the  law  say:  "It  may 
be  that  we  are  assuming  just  a  little"  by 
adding  a  new  pressure  to  what  the  law  pro- 
vides, and  when  it  is  then  put  that  the 
boy  "may  always  go  to  the  penitentiary  If 
he  likes,"  this  isn't  what  I  understand  democ- 
racy to  meeji. 
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It  Is  all  so  senseless,  this  splraling  of 
protest  and  recrimination. 

There  has  never  been  a  large  commonal- 
ty of  purpose  in  this  country.  In  a  very  real 
sense  much  of  today's  protest — at  least  about 
our  condition  in  this  country — reflects  not 
only  the  technological  progress  of  recent 
years,  but  the  unprecedented  social  gains 
JJ5  ^.ell — In  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunity, increasingly  equal  opportunity. 
We  have  learned  that  in  the  most  devel- 
oped—as  well  as  the  least  developed — coun- 
tries there  will  come  with  new  opportunity, 
a  further  revolution  of  still  faster  rising  ex- 
pectations. In  large  measure,  today's  dis- 
satisfaction results  from  the  increasing 
realization  that  the  true  measure  of  achieve- 
ment Is  not  how  much  better  things  are  than 
they  were  last  year,  but  how  much  the  coun- 
try Is  still  short  of  the  realization  of  its  full 
potential.  We  were  determlnists  once.  Now 
we  believe  in  the  idea  that  Man  Is  made 
with  the  competence  inside  to  control  his 
destiny. 

But  neither  words  nor  philosophy — nor 
protest  against  protest  against  protest — 
will  be  enough  this  year,  or  next,  or  ever. 

You  are  lawyers,  present  or  future — and 
I  perhaps  return,  in  closing,  to  the  schizo- 
phrenia acknowledged  at  the  start  about 
fashioning  an  instrument  which  might  both 
let  me  speak  to  you  whose  Interest  and  love 
Is  the  law  and  still  let  loose  with  the  con- 
cern fermenting  Inside  me. 

Yet  in  a  very  real  sense,  all  I  have  said 
here  Is  the  setting  up  of  a  case  which  re- 
quires your  professional  attention.  For  law 
is  not  only  the  application  of  precedents, 
but  even  more  centrally  the  development  of 
procedures  and  Institutions  which  serve  the 
Inexorably  changing  human  desire  and  pur- 
pose. 

There  Is  a  "weightlessness"  today,  and 
meeting  It  will  require  social  and  legal  in- 
vention as  curious  and  bold  and  effective 
as  the  sclentlflc  Invention  which  created  it. 

Youth's  protest  may  carry  it  outside  any 
reasonable  boundaries.  It  has.  And  it  is  partly 
the  lawyer'^s  obligation — as  not  only  artisan 
but  architect — to  better  refine  the  rules  and 
principles  and  practices  regarding  protest  so 
as  to  distinguish  between  dissent  and  dis- 
order. 

Beyond  this,  I  press  youth's  case  for 
changes  in  established  institutional  concepts 
which  make  the  Individual  more  clearly  the 
master  and  the  institution  more  clearly  the 
servant;  and  changes  In  established  proce- 
dural concepts  which  give  the  Individual  a 
more  active  role  in  his  own  and  the  com- 
munity's affairs. 

But  new  "concepts"  are  not  enough. 

There  is  the  need  for  new  programs  which 
win  provide  the  young  people  of  the  country 
the  opportunity  they  ask  to  make  both  It  and 
the  world  better,  safer,  more  sensible.  The 
Peace  Corps  Is  a  precedent.  So  Is  VISTA.  So 
Is  Israel's  two-year  national  service  program. 

There  is  the  need  for  better  lines  of  com- 
munication between  academic  and  political 
forums. 

Max  Lerner's  proposal  this  week  of  a  uni- 
versity procedure  in  which  administration, 
faculty,  and  students  would  participate  on 
a  7-5-3  ratio  basis  in  making  some  decisions 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

There  are  further  experiments  to  be  made, 
new  programs  devised,  to  meet  the  necessity 
of  full  participation — and  more  than  that, 
the  assumption  of  full  responsibility — by  the 
residents  of  slums  and  ghettoes  in  making 
their  own  repairs  against  the  ravages — more 
psychic  than  physical — of  centuries  of  big- 
otry. 

These  are  only  seed  suggestions,  meagre 
Illustrations  of  the  kind  of  new  Institution 
and  procedure  building  that  is  required. 

This  Is  a  Job  for  citizens — yes,  but  most 
particularly  for  lawyers.  For  what  Is  raised 
most  centrally  in  youth's  protest  today  is  the 
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free  society's  essential  legal  question:  how  to 
achieve  under  constantly  changing  circum- 
stance that  balance  of  rights  and  respK>nsi- 
bllities  which  will  maximize  individual  op- 
portunity and  slgnlflcance. 

There  has  been  constant  reminder,  in  the 
preparing  of  these  remarks,  of  Wiley  Rut- 
ledge.  Of  three  pictures  I  see  every  night 
above  my  dresser,  his  is  one.  I  wouldn't  be 
here  tonight,  nor  doing  what  I  do,  if  my  life 
had  not  touched  and  then  drawn  heavily 
up>on  his.  More  than  any  but  a  few,  I  know 
what  this  School  meant  to  him. 

Wiley  Rutledge  believed  in  the  individual — 
every  individual — the  very  idea  of  the  indi- 
vidual— more  devoutly  than  any  other  man 
I  have  known.  He  would  take,  today,  youth's 
case — but  with  due  recognition  of  his  obliga- 
tion to  serve  his  client  by  recognizing  fully 
the  common  Interest.  He  would  say,  as  he 
did,  now  twenty-two  years  ago.  In  Thomas  v. 
Collins : 

"This  case  confronts  us  .  .  .  with  th'e  duty 
to  say  where  the  individual's  freedom  ends 
and  the  State's  power  begins.  Choice  on  that 
border  is  always  delicate.  It  is  the  character 
of  the  right,  not  of  the  limitation,  which 
determines  what  standard  governs  the  choice. 

"It  Is  In  our  tradition  to  allow  the  widest 
room  for  discussion,  the  narrowest  range  for 
Its  restriction,  particularly  when  this  right 
Is  exercised  In  conjunction  with  peaceable 
assembly." 

CONGRESSIONAL  REDISTRICTING 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  be- 
fore us  today  another  page  in  the  now 
extensive  legislative  history  on  the  con- 
gressional redistricting  bill.  H.R.  2275  is 
the  aftermath  of  the  still  unsettled  dis- 
pute on  the  earlier  major  redistricting 
bill,  H.R.  2508. 

HJl.  2508  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year,  but  the  measure 
contained  several  disputed  points.  The 
conference  report  on  the  bill  made  an 
effort  to  reconcile  some  of  the  more  im- 
,portant  aspects  of  the  legislation,  and 
'limited  the  extent  to  which  a  Federal 
court  could  require  redistricting  in  a 
given  State.  Briefly,  the  conference  re- 
port provided  merely  that  there  could  be 
no  members  elected  at  large  for  the  91st 
and  92d  Congresses  except  for  New  Mex- 
ico and  Hawaii  and  that  no  State  would 
be  compelled  to  redistrict  for  the  91st  and 
92d  Congresses  without  the  benefit  of  an 
up-to-date  current  census  figure. 

The  conference  repwrt  on  H.R.  2508 
left  to  future  Congresses  all  other  items 
including  guidelines  as  to  a  fair  degree 
of  equality  of  population,  contiguity  of 
districts,  compactness,  and  gerry- 
mandering. 

I  supported  this  conference  report 
when  it  was  before  the  House  because  It 
then  seemed  like  the  best  available  solu- 
tion, but  the  other  body,  on  November 
8,  rejected  it,  and  at  the  same  time  added 
to  the  bill  before  us  today  an  amend- 
ment which  was  not  germane,  prohibit- 
ing at-large  elections  but  making  no  pro- 
vision for  census  counts. 

The   redistricting   provisions   of  HJl. 


2275,  as  before  us  today  and  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  have  one  simple  goal — to 
prevent  the  at-large  elections  for  Con- 
gress in  the  next  few  years.  It  is  the 
simplest  form  of  the  redistricting  squab- 
ble, and  it  does  not  address  the  problems 
of  compactness  nor  does  it  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  census.  It  merely  provides 
that  when  there  is  more  than  one  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  a  given  State,  then 
the  State  must  be  districted  with  no 
candidate  running  at  large.  This  is  the 
relatively  narrow  point  on  which  both 
Houses  and  their  conferees  have  con- 
sistently agreed — that  there  is  strong 
public  policy  to  insure  at  least  this  much 
protection  in  the  coming  years. 

The  problem  of  a  legislature  or  a  court 
not  having  a  current  census  to  work  with 
in  redistricting  is  one  which  is  best  set- 
tled permanently  before  proceeding  with 
redistricting  requirements.  The  House 
has  already  passed  a  mid-decade  census 
bill,  H.R,  7659,  which  will  go  far  in  re- 
soU-ing  this  problem.  With  the  latest  de- 
velopments culminating  with  the  pro- 
posal before  us  today,  I  feel  this  Con- 
gress should  adopt  H.R.  2275,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate,  and  proceed  with  the 
mid-decade  census  bill  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  further  legislation  in  the  field 
of  redistricting,  if  this  proves  necessary. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Davis  of  Georgia) ,  for  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1967,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Bhown  of  Michigan  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  November  29. 
1967,  and  the  balance  of  the  week,  on 
account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  DWYER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Steiger  of  Arizona),  for  10  minutes,  on 
November  29,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona)  and  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  CtoLLiER. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MONTGOMERY)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  HUBERT. 

Mr.  Hanwa. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Tenzer  in  two  instances. 
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Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1532.  An  act  to  require  that  contracts 
for  construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  any 
public  building  or  public  work  of  the  Ots- 
tiict  of  Columbia  be  accompanied  by  a  per- 
formance bond  protecting  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  by  an  additional  bond  for 
the  protection  of  persons  furnishing  ma- 
terial and  labor,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1629.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  joint  contracts  for  supplies  and  services 
on  behalf  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  other  political  divisions  and  subdivisions 
in  the  National  Capital  region;  District  of 
Columbia. 

S.  1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acre- 
age allotment  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjiastment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reiported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960.  relating  to  the  Wash- 
ington Channel  waterfront; 

HJl.  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to 
increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJ.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  titles : 

HJl.  162.  An  act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages  and  for  certain  disbursements; 

H.R.  168.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
20,  1918,  relating  to  the  retirement  age  re- 
quirements of  certain  personnel  of  the  Coast 
Guard: 

H.R.  169.  An  act  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
benefits  payable  to  widows  of  certain  former 
employees  of  the  Lighthouse  Service,  and 
thereafter  to  provide  for  cost-of-living  in- 
creases in  benefits  payable  to  such  widows 
and  to  such  former  employees; 

H.R.  1006.  An  act  to  provide  an  Increase  In 
the  retired  pay  of  certain  members  of  the 
former  Lighthouse  Service; 

HJl.  3351.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 19.  1950.  to  provide  annuity  benefits  for 
an  additional  nimiber  of  widows  of  employ- 
ees of  the  Lighthouse  Service; 

H.R.  6418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  and  expand  the 
authorizations  for  grants  for  comprehensive 
health  planning  and  services,  to  broaden  and 
improve  the  authorization  for  research  and 
demonstrations  relating  to  the  delivery  of 
health  services,  to  Improve  the  performance 
of  clinical  laboratories,  and  to  authorize  co- 
operative    activities     between     the     Public 


Health  Service  hospitals  and  community  fa- 
cilities, and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6430.  An  act  to  amend  the  public 
health  laws  relating  to  mental  retardation 
to  extend,  expand,  and  improve  them,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  10442.  An  act  to  facilitate  exchanges 
of  land  under  the  act  of  March  20,  1922  (42 
Stat.  465) ,  for  use  for  public  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJi.  12910.  An  act  to  esUblUh  a  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Corps  In  the  Navy,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  13606.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  859.  Joint  resolution  extending  for 
1  year  the  emergency  provisions  of  the  urban 
mass  transportation  program. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  4  minutes  p.m.) 
the  House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  November  29.  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1239.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  six  reports  covering  vio- 
lations of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
Department  of  Defense  Directive  7200.1,  pur- 
suant to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Revised  Stat- 
utes; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1240.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  use  of  contractor  personnel  to  per- 
form research  fimctlons  within  facUlOes  of 
the  Air  Force  Cambridge  Research  Labora- 
tories, Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1241.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  copies  of 
certain  orders  and  supporting  documents 
covering  cancellations  of  reimbursable 
charges  existing  as  debts  against  Individual 
Indians  or  tribes  of  Indians,  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  July  1,  1932  (47  Stat.  564) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89-491 )  (Rept. 
No.  987) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  12639.  A  bill  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  ocean  cruises; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  988).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  25.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, develop,  restore,  and  make  accessible 
estuarlne  areas  of  the  Nation  which  are  valu- 
able for  sport  and  commercial  fishing,  wild- 
life conservation,  recreation,  and  scenic  beau- 
ty, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 


November  28,  1967 

(Rept.  No.  089).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BOLLING :  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  993.  Resolution  providing  lor  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6649,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  1945.  as  amended 
to  shorten  the  name  of  the  Bank,  to  extend 
for  6  years  the  period  within  which  the  Bank 
is  authorized  to  exercise  Its  functions,  to  in- 
crease the  Bank's  lending  authority  and  its 
authority  to  issue,  against  fractional  re- 
serves, export  credit  Insurance  and  guuan- 
tees,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  900) 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


J^ovember  28,  1967 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.   14171.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan: 
HJl.  14172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  deduc- 
tion allowable  for  expenses  of  medical  care 
of  persons  over  age  65;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
H.R.   14173.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ui.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  14174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  and  other  statutes  to  pro- 
vide a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Flsherlea 
ByMr.  DULSKI: 
HJl.    14175.   A   bUl   to  amend   the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance    to   hospital    diploma    schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
HJl.   14176.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mUl  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.   14177.   A   bill   to  provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PETTIS : 
H.R.   14178.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.  14179.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  in- 
crease of  capacity  and  the  Improvement  of 
operations  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  KYL: 
HJl.  14180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  National 
Scenic   Rlverway,    and    for   other   purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SKUBITZ: 
HJl.   14181.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma: 
HJl.  14182.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
assault  or  kill  any  member  of  the  armed 
services  engaged  In  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  while  on  duty  under  orders  of 
the  President  under  chapter  16  of  title  10 
of  the  United  States  Code  or  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  or  section  3500  of  tlUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona: 
H.R.  14183.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
HR.  14184.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  rates  of  dis- 
ability compensation  paid  to  service  disabled 
veterans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

ByMr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  14185.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  10  and 
37,  United  States   Code,   to  reestablish   the 
grade  of  commodore  in  the  Navy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HR.  14186.  A  bill  to  reduce  thefts  of  motor 
vehicles  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
unidentified  motor  vehicles,  and  by  pro- 
hibiting the  unauthorized  possession  and 
transmission  In  interstate  commerce  of  motor 
vehicle  master  keys;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

By  BIT.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14187.  A  bill  to  protect  the  civilian 
employees  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
0.8.  Government  in  the  enjojrment  of  their 
constitutional  rights  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted governmental  Invasions  of  their  pri- 
vacy; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  14188.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOW: 
H.J.  Res.  935.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations    for    the    fiscal    year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

By  Bdr.  MORRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wauur)  : 
H.J.  Res.  937.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  NIX: 

H.J.  Res.  938.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  939.  Joint  resolution  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical 
Care;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

H.J.  Res.  940.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  It  be  the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  In  January 
1970,  to  be  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar 
conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging,  and  for  related  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GROVER: 

HJ.  Res.  941.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Union  Station  Building  in  the  EHstrict 
of  Oolumbia,  a  part  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center,  as  the  National  Visitor  Center  Memo- 
rial Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND: 

H.  Res.  992.  Resolution  directing  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  withhold  payment  of  the 
salary  of  Members,  officers,  and  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  If  officers 
and  employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
of  the  US.  Government  or  U.S.  judges  are 
not  paid  because  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  upon  appropriation  legflslation  for 
their  salaries;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration . 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14189.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Lorenzo 
Canale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


H.R  14190.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Rocco 
Severlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  BELL: 
H.R.  14191.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Laura 
Massaglla  and  certain  other  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  14192.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
and  Grazia  Semeraro;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 
H.R.  14193.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
guerite   Slmoy    (also    known    as    Margarita 
Simou) ;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  14194   A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Joaquin 
Morales  Monterrey  and  his  wife,  Dora  Morales 
Monterrey,  and  their  child,  Cjmthla  Morales 
Monterrey;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  FINO : 
H.R.  14195.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Teresa 
Pappalardo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER : 
HJl.  14196.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nelly  Lulsa  Macon  Link  and  her  minor  son, 
Alberto  Ramon  Palleronl;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MCCARTHY: 
H.R.  14197.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Heng 
Liong  Thung  and  Yvonne  Maria  Thung  (nee/ 
Thlo) ;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  14198.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Emilia  B. 
Ajwanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  14199.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Comdr. 
Joe  R.  Lacy;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  14200.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Giuliano  and  his  wife,  Glusepplna  Testa 
GluUano,  and  their  children,  Mlchellna  Glu- 
lano  and  Magdalena  GluUano;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14201.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  Struggle  for 
Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  a  few  words  In 
honor  of  the  anniversary  of  two  very 
meaningful  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Ukraine:  the  Ukrainian  declaration  of 
independence  and  the  organization  of 
the  valiant  Ukrainian  resistance  move- 
ment. 

Since  1783,  when  Catherine  II  force- 
fully absorbed  the  Ukraine  into  Russia, 
the  Ukrainian  people  had  been  politi- 
cally oppressed,  but  they  had,  neverthe- 
less, developed  a  rich  and  vital  national 
heritage.  This  culture  sparked  their  de- 
sire for  self-determination,  so  that  in 
1917,  during  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
when  much  of  the  Russian  machinery 
was  in  a  state  of  total  chaos,  Ukrainians 
were  effectively  able  to  declare  them- 
selves sovereign  and  free.  Now,  as  the 


Soviet  Union  celebrates  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  Communist  rule  in  Russia,  we 
similarly  commemorate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  beginning  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian struggle  for  independence.  How  trag- 
ic that  this  glorious  period  of  liberation 
endured  for  only  3  years.  When  the  Com- 
munist regime  was  well  entrenched  in 
Moscow,  Ukrainian  nationhood  was 
abolished  and  the  country  was  once 
again  occupied  and  governed  by  Russia. 
As  we  approach  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year,  we  also  should  acknowledge 
the  25th  anniversary  of  the  formation 
of  the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army — UPA. 
The  UPA  was  organized  in  early  1943  as  a 
reaction  to  the  conquering  Germans, 
whom  the  Ukrainians  had  previously 
hoped  would  liberate  them  from  the 
cruel  and  torturous  practices  of  the  war- 
panicked  Russians.  Instead,  the  Ger- 
mans perpetuated  the  inhuman  system 
devised  by  the  Russians.  This  political 
and  armed  resistance  grew  into  a  vast 
underground  movement,  supported  by 
most  of  the  Ukrainian  population.  With 
the  surrender  of  Germany  came  the  re- 
turn of  Soviets  into  the  Ukraine.  They 
were  met  with  persistent  harassment, 
sabotage,  and  military  opposition  by  the 
UPA.  It  was  not  until  1950  that  open  con- 


flict ceased.  Yet  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian 
patriotism  and  the  psychological  resist- 
ance to  Russiflcation  continue,  though 
the  activism  of  the  UPA  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

As  we  observe  these  anniversaries  tmd 
pay  tribute  to  the  determined  and  cou- 
rageous Ukrainian  people,  perhaps  we 
can  continue  to  stoke  the  fire  of  hope  in 
their  land,  sealed  ofif  from  the  world  and 
oppressed  a&  it  is. 


Support  Our  Boys  in  Vietnam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

« 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  L.  ROUDEBUSH 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
great  attention  is  paid  by  the  communi- 
cations media  in  this  country  to  acts  of 
disloyalty  to  the  U.S.  Government. 

Draft  card  and  flag  burners,  demon- 
strators, and  pickets  receive  attention 
beyond  their  importance  and  are  per- 
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trayed  as  legitimate  protesters  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  dissent. 

Under  the  guise  of  academic  freedom, 
some  of  our  college  faculty  members  and 
students  heap  abuse  and  scorn  upon  their 
Government. 

Those  who  engage  In  these  acts  are  a 
tiny  minority  of  our  total  population.  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  whether  they 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  admirUstration 
and  its  policies,  do  support  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  men  In  Vietnam  who  are 
doing  the  fighting. 

Activities  at  Butler  University  in  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.,  are  far  more  tjrplcal  of 
America  than  the  overemphasized  antics 
of  the  great  imwashed. 

At  a  recent  football  game,  the  Butler 
University  Marching  Band  used  a  patri- 
otic theme  for  a  halftlme  show,  com- 
plete with  flag-bearing  Boy  Scouts  and 
the  unveiling  of  one  of  the  largest  flags 
In  the  United  States. 

The  flag,  measuring  94  feet  by  60  feet, 
covers  a  college-size  basketball  floor. 
This  show  was  repeated  at  a  following 
Butler  football  game — by  popular  de- 
mand. 

Butler  students  later  marched  with 
banners  and  signs,  but  It  was  not  the 
usual  demonstration  found  on  college 
campuses  these  days.  This  was  a  march 
from  the  Butler  campus  to  a  neighbor- 
hood drugstore  which  offered  to  match 
every  gift  bought  by  Butler  students  for 
the  troops  In  Vietnam. 

Nearly  500  students  participated  In 
Operation  Glftllf t,  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  support  for  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. 


November  28,  1967 


Presenring  Oar  Nation's  Resonrce* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  trrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Nation's  valuable  natural 
resources  for  future  generations  is  a 
subject  to  which  Congress  has  and  must 
continue  to  devote  more  attention. 

Whether  it  be  a  national  seashore — or 
the  preservation  of  the  redwoods — or  the 
valuable  coastal  wetlands  of  Long  Is- 
land— our  remaining  natural  recreation 
and  conservation  areas  must  be  pre- 
served in  perpetuity  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  The  people  must  be  protected 
from  the  ever-present  temptation  to  reap 
profits  through  the  destruction  of  these 
valuable  natural  resources. 

The  Hoiise  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  achievement  of 
this  goal  by  reporting  H.R.  25  to  study 
and  preserve  the  Nation's  estuarlne 
areas. 

This  bill,  which  I  was  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor  with  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John 
DiNGELL,  authorizes  a  2-year,  $1  million 
inventory  and  study  of  the  Nation's  es- 
tuaries. The  bill  further  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  State  of  New  York 


and  local  governments  to  manage  and 
preserve  16.000  acres  of  wetlands  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island. 

The  importance  of  this  legislation  as 
it  affects  Long  Island's  natural  resources 
is  in  the  development  of  a  new  concept — 
that  of  cooperative  management  agree- 
ments— strictly  voluntary — rather  than 
by  the  Federal  acquisition  of  lands  al- 
ready in  public  ownership. 

There  should  be  no  need  to  expend 
Federal  funds  to  acquire  lands  for  con- 
servation purposes  when  such  land  Is 
owned  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision. 
H.R.  25  as  reported  authorized  and  en- 
ables the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
negotiate  with  the  State  of  New  York 
and  local  governments  In  an  attempt  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  permanent  pres- 
ervation and  management  of  these 
valuable  wetlands.  Nothing  in  the  legisla- 
tion compels  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  enter  into  such  an  agreement. 
I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  there 
Is  no  element  of  Federal  control  Involved 
In  the  legislation. 

The  importance  of  Long  Island's  wet 
lands  has  t)een  outlined  In  great  detail 
during  committee  hearings  held  in  1966 
and  again  in  1967.  The  need  to  preserve 
them  is  clear.  The  Interior  Department, 
In  a  joint  study  with  the  New  York  State 
Conservation  Department  of  the  Long 
Island  coastal  wet  lands,  1961,  called  the 
then  remaining  16.000  acres  "the  most 
important"  wetlands  area  In  the  North 
Atlantic  States.  Because  of  the  extensive 
studies  heretofore  made  with  respect  to 
the  Long  Island  coastal  wetlands  area— 
an  exception  was  made  in  the  legislation. 

In  order  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  authorizing  preservation  agreements 
in  other  areas  of  the  Nation,  H.R.  25  au- 
thorizes an  inventory  and  study  of  the 
Nation's  estuaries.  Thus  it  wlU  be  possible 
to  select  those  most  appropriate  for  per- 
manent protection.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  Instructed  to  report  to  the 
Congress  in  January  1970  by  which  time 
the  results  of  other  studies  and  recom- 
mendations for  additional  areas  will  be 
available. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  November  15,  1967  I 
place  the  text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues : 

The  Last  Word 

The  bays,  estuaries  and  coastal  wetlands 
where  the  fresh  waters  of  a  river  meet  the 
tides  of  the  sea  were  once  crucial  In  the  evo- 
lution of  man.  For  other  species,  they  are  still 
the  survival  zone.  Here  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  nation's  commercially  valuable  flnflsh 
and  shellfish  spawn.  Here  are  found  oysters, 
shrimp,  clams  and  crabs.  And  here  water 
birds  live  and  migratory  birds  rest  on  their 
journeys. 

Hxunan  beings,  forgetful  of  their  own  past 
and  heedless  of  the  welfare  of  other  species, 
think  of  swamps  and  marshes  as  wastelands! 
They  mistakenly  believe  that  oceans  and 
rivers  can  absorb  an  Infinite  amount  of  abiise. 
So  It  Is  that  they  pollute  the  waters  and 
destroy  estuaries  and  adjoining  wetlands  by 
dredging  and  filling. 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Is  now  considering  a  bill 
by  Representative  Dlngell  of  Michigan  to 
authorize  an  Inventory  of  the  nation's  estu- 
arlne areas  by  the  Interior  Department. 


Originally,  bis  bill  was  more  ambltlow  u 
Included  a  requirement  that  those  seeking  to 
dredge  or  fill  would  have  to  obtain  a  pemut 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  But  the 
sand  and  gravel  companies,  the  real  estate 
developers  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress mounted  a  successful  lobbying  cam- 
paign to  Insure  that  their  perennial  ally  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  will  retain  the  final 
power  of  decision. 

Despite  this  drastic  downward  revision  In 
subcommittee,  the  bill  U  still  of  some  value 
It  authorizes  the  first  comprehensive  study 
of  estuaries.  Where  wetlands  are  already 
under  local  public  control,  as  In  parts  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Long  Island,  a  provUlon 
sponsored  by  Representative  Tenzer  of  New 
York  would  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  provide  Federal  administration  If 
the  localities  agreed.  Federal  supervision  la 
the  most  effective  barrier  against  pressures 
by  the  developers  on  village  and  town 
officials. 

As  the  public  comes  to  understand  better 
the  unique  value  of  estuaries  and  coastal 
wetlands,  the  time  draws  nearer  when  long- 
term  ecology  rather  than  short-term  eco- 
nomic Interests  have  the  last  word  on  this 
significant  part  of  man's  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  25  will  be  brought  to 
the  House  floor  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules  on  December  4,  1967.  Last  year 
a  more  controversial  version  of  the  legis- 
lation narrowly  missed  passage  under  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  when  209  Mem- 
bers voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  108 
voted  against  the  measure.  See  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  volume  112,  part  18 
page  24888. 

The  present  bill.  H.R.  25,  omits  all  ref- 
erences to  a  veto  over  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  requires  further  con- 
gressional approval  before  other  estua- 
rlne areas  of  the  Nation  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  management  agreements. 

The  Interior  Department  has  re- 
quested passage  of  H.R.  25  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  has  expressed  no  ob- 
jection to  the  legislation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  review  H.R. 
25  as  reported  and  to  add  their  support 
to  this  measure. 


}Jovember  28,  1967 
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Pentagon  Distortion  of  the  Fact* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HUBERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon Is  up  to  its  old  tricks  again  of  dis- 
torting the  facts  and  feeding  mislead- 
ing information  to  the  news  media. 

In  my  letter  to  Morris  Seigel,  one  of 
the  country's  finest  sportswriters.  can  be 
found  a  typical  example  of  what  is  to 
be  expected. 

An  Incident  of  passing  Interest  Is  the 
fact  that  Indiana  is  going  to  the  Rose 
Bowl  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Who  Is  the  president  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity? Elvis  J.  Stahr.  And  who  is  he? 
The  former  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

What  a  contrast  Is  his  position  on 
bowl  games  to  the  position  of  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  the  Army. 

But,  oh  weU,  here  is  the  letter  which 


tells  what  is  perhaps  the  closest  thing 
to  the  real  story  that  can  be  developed: 

November  24.  1967. 
Mr.  Morris  Siecel, 
Washington  Evening  Star, 
yfashington,  D.C. 

DiiAR  Morrie:  I  was  rather  surprised  to 
read  the  lead  of  your  Washington  column 
on  Monday  which  has  been  forwarded  to  me 
in  New  Orleans  and  I  hasten  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

You  know  of  course  of  my  high  respect 
for  you  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  one 
of  my  real  favorites  among  sports  writers.  It 
Is  because  of  this,  and  our  previous  conversa- 
tions relative  to  the  precipitous  action  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Chief  of  Staff, 
General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  that  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  put  the  facts  In  proper  and  accurate 
sequence. 

Nothing  could  be  more  Inaccurate  than  the 
caption  of  your  column  which  says  "Politi- 
cians Wreck  Army  Bowl  Hope."  unless  It  be 
the  following  sentences  In  your  lead  .  .  . 
■Army  Secretary  Stanley  Resor's  order  ban- 
ning the  bowl  for  West  Point  was  forced  on 
him  by  two  unrelatlng  Congressional  dele- 
gations, one  demanding  the  cadets  for  the 
Sugar  Bowl  and  the  other  jxist  as  insistent 
about  the  Cotton  Bowl.  It  left  Resor  with 
nothing  to  do  except  what  he  did." 

I  am  really  amazed  that  you  are  allowing 
yourself  to  be  used  to  spread  the  pusillani- 
mous propaganda  from  the  Pentagon,  In  their 
effort  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  why  the 
Army  was  denied  the  right  to  play  In  a  bowl 
game. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Texas  Dele- 
gation. I  can  speak  for  the  Louisiana  Delega- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives  In  this 
instance.  As  you  know,  I  am  the  Dean  of  the 
Louisiana  House  Delegation  and  I  can  tell 
you  here  and  now  that  not  a  single  member 
of  the  LouUlana  Delegation  discussed  with 
me  the  betrayal  of  the  West  Point  football 
team  and  the  Cadet  Corps,  until  It  had  be- 
come public  knowledge  that  the  Cadete  were 
to  be  denied  not  only  participation  In  a 
bowl  game  but  were  also  denied  a  discussion 
of  decision  on  their  part  which  has  been  the 
policy  at  West  Point  until  thU  arbitrary  and 
hasty  decision  by  Secretary  Resor.  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself  and  to  which  I 
have  not  been  made  privy. 

Let's  put  the  whole  story  In  chronological 
order  so  you  can  have  the  benefit  of  the 
facts  Instead  of  Inaccurate  statcmenta  and 
rumors. 

I  did  not  contact  or  talk  with  anybody  m 
the  Army,  at  West  Point  or  at  the  Pentagon, 
until  after  the  decision  was  made  not  to 
allow  the  West  Point  team  to  play  In  a  bowl 
game.  The  first  I  even  heard  of  the  Army 
being  considered  for  the  Sugar  Bowl  game 
was  on  Tuesday,  November  14,  when  I  read 
an  Associated  Press  story,  dateline  New 
Orleans,  In  which  my  name  was  prominently 
mentioned  as  urging  the  Army,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sugar  Bowl.  When  I  read  the  story  I 
called  the  Sugar  Bowl  officials  In  New 
Orleans  to  find  out  what  It  was  all  about. 
I  was  informed  that  the  Army  athletic 
officials  had  been  asked  If  they  were  avail- 
able for  a  bowl  game  and  If  they  would  be 
Interested  In  the  event  an  Invitation  were 
extended.  West  Point  replied  In  the  affirma- 
tive, stating  specifically  that  they  were  In- 
terested when  and  If  an  Invitation  were 
extended. 

This  statement  was  made  by  Col.  Jerry 
O.  Capka,  athletic  director. 

I  heard  mothlng  more,  nor  did  I  know 
anything  more  about  the  Sugar  Bowl  and 
the  Army  until  the  next  morning  when  I 
received  a  call  from  the  Sugar  Bowl  people 
who  Informed  me  they  had  received  a  call 
from  the  athletic  director  at  West  Point, 
who  apologetically  requested  that  consider- 
ation of  the  Army  be  withdrawn  because 
West  Point  had  been  Informed  they  could 
not  participate  in  a  bowl  game. 


Keep  in  mind,  a  decision  had  already  been 
made  and  I  had  not  as  yet  talked  to  anybody 
at  West  Point,  the  Army  or  the  Pentagon 
in  connetclon  with  getting  Army  Into  a  Sugar 
Bowl  game.  Obviously,  I  had  no  authority  to 
begin  with. 

It  was  only  after  I  was  so  Informed,  that 
I  spoke  with  Secretary  Resor  on  the  tele- 
phone and  asked  him  what  this,  about  Army 
being  denied  the  right  to  play  In  a  bowl 
game,  was  all  about.  I  was  not  pressuring 
nor  even  suggesting  that  Army  play  In  the 
Sugar  Bowl  game.  My  only  reason  for  the 
call  which  I  made  quite  clear,  was  why  the 
policy  of  the  Army  had  been  reversed  this 
year.  Secretary  Resor  Informed  me,  and  in 
recalling  his  words  as  best  I  can,  said,  "After 
talking  with  the  Chief  (Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Harold  K.  Johnson)  and  discussing  the 
matter  with  him,  we  have  decided  to  adhere 
to  our  policy  of  no  bowl  games  for  the 
Army."  I  challenged  this  statement  as  to 
policy  and  referred  to  the  report  of  the  1955 
Board  of  Visitors  which  advocated  participa- 
tion of  West  Point  In  bowl  games  If  Invited. 

All  I  was  Interested  In  was  that  the  deci- 
sion be  made  by  the  West  Point  team  as  to 
whether  they  wanted  to  play  In  a  bowl  game 
and  If  so.  In  which  bowl  they  would  play  If 
Invited.  This  has  been  my  consistent  posi- 
tion through  the  years,  ever  since  I  was  In- 
strumental In  having  the  policy  set  for  the 
Navy's  participation  In  a  bowl  game.  At  that 
time,  when  I  spoke  with  the  then  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  Charles  Thomas,  I  did  not  re- 
quest that  the  Navy  play  In  the  Sugar  Bowl. 
I  asked  him  to  do  three  things: 

1.  To  agree  that  the  Navy  could  play  In  a 
bowl  game  If  invited. 

2.  That  the  squad  be  asked  if  they  wanted 
to  play  In  a  bowl  game  If  Invited. 

3.  That  the  squad  make  the  determination 
as  to  which  bowl  they  desired  to  play. 

At  no  time  did  I  suggest  that  I  was  In- 
terested in  only  one  bowl  game. 

Consistent  with  this  policy,  several  years 
ago  when  the  Sugar  Bowl  was  Interested  in 
the  Navy,  I,  of  course,  favored  the  Navy 
playing  In  the  Sugar  Bowl  but  when  the 
players  decided  they  wanted  to  play  Texas  In 
the  Cotton  Bowl,  I  voiced  no  objections. 
They  said  they  wanted  to  play  the  number 
one  team  In  the  country  which  was  Texas 
at  that  time. 

Now,  in  further  reference  to  the  Inaccu- 
rate statement  of  Secretary  Resor  as  to  the 
policy  at  West  Point,  disregarding  the  1955 
Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  I  mxist  direct 
your  attention  and  the  attention  of  Secre- 
tary Resor,  to  the  fact  that  when  General 
Kenneth  S.  Royal  was  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
General  Maxwell  B.  Taylor  was  Superintend- 
ent of  West  Point  and  Colonel  Earl  H.  "Red" 
Blalk  was  Athletic  Director  and  Coach  of  the 
football  team,  the  Army  was  contacted  as  to 
their  availability  to  play  in  the  Sugar  Bowl 
game,  if  extended  an  invitation.  Not  only 
did  Secretary  Royal  agree  but  he  enthusi- 
astically supported  the  proposal  and  hoped 
that  North  Carolina,  his  alma  mater,  would 
be  the  opposing  team. 

Now  keep  In  mind  that  Secretory  Royal 
occupied  the  same  position  that  Secretary 
Resor  occupies  today  and  that  the  p>olicy  of 
Secretary  Royal  for  the  Military  Academy 
was  definitely  to  participate  in  a  bowl  game 
If  Invited.  At  West  Point  the  proposition  was 
put  to  the  players  and  they  rejected  the 
bowl  game,  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
Army  Secretary  Royal,  but  he  had  adhered 
to  the  West  Point  Policy  in  the  same  manner 
as  did  the  Navy,  when  the  Navy  players  se- 
lected the  Cotton  Bowl  Instead  of  the  Sugar 
Bowl. 

The  only  thing  I  asked  this  year  was  that 
the  policy  be  recognized  and  that  the  West 
Point  players  be  allowed  to  make  a  decision. 
This,  Secretary  Resor  and  General  Johnson 
did  not  do,  reversing  the  situation  at  West 
Point  without  consulting  the  West  Point 
officials. 


To  further  Indicate  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
statement  that  the  Texas  Delegation  and  the 
Louisiana  Delegation  was  attempting  to 
bring  pressure  on  West  Point  as  to  which 
bowl  they  would  play,  at  the  very  hour  and 
the  very  minute  that  I  talked  to  Secretary 
Resor  and  asked  him  to  re-evaluate  his  posi- 
tion. West  Point  was  not  even  In  considera- 
tion for  the  Texas  bowl  game.  Alabama  had 
already  unofficially  committed  Itself  to  play 
the  champions  of  the  Southwest  Conference 
In  the  Cotton  Bowl.  In  other  words,  there 
was  only  one  major  bowl  open  to  West  Point 
at  the  time  with  possibly  a  second  one,  the 
Gator  Bowl. 

Now  as  far  as  Texas  Is  concerned,  my 
good  friend.  Congressman  Olln  "Tiger" 
Teague  of  Texas  (also  a  member  of  the  1955 
Board  of  Visitors  which  set  the  policy  at  West 
Point  and  which  Secretary  Resor  flouted), 
has  long  been  interested  In  the  service  acad- 
emies playing  In  the  Cotton  Bowl.  He  in- 
formed me,  however,  that  at  no  time  did  be 
attempt  to  pressure  West  Point  into  the  Cot- 
ton Bowl. 

Now  these  are  the  facts.  I  am  certainly  too 
fond  of  you  and  admire  you  too  much  to  al- 
low you  to  be  used  as  a  dupe  to  spread  such 
propaganda  as  that  being  spewed  from  the 
Pentagon  after  their  realization  that  they 
blundered  and  fumbled  the  boll  on  the  one 
yard  line. 

I  regret  this  letter  has  been  as  lengthy  as 
it  has  but  I  am  determined  that  this  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  will  not  be  allowed  to 
die,  as  long  as  I  am  here  and  able  to  talk. 

My  position  is  well-known  to  Secretary 
Resor.  I  told  him  I  was  bitter  about  his  deci- 
sion and  I  am  even  more  bitter  now  when  I 
see  to  what  extremes  some  people  will  go  to 
confuse  the  issue  and  Invent  scapegoats.  I 
assure  you  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the  matter. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  brushed  under  the  rug. 
It  will  be  kept  in  full  and  complete  view  and 
I  am  going  to  use  every  means  at  my  com- 
mand to  keep  the  American  people  Informed 
of  the  elements  behind  this  betrayal. 

Warmest   personal   regards   and   my   con- 
tinued admiration. 
Sincerely, 

F.  Eow.  Hebebt. 


Half  a  Century  of  Finnish  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

OF  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7.  the  ruling  powers  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  along  with  their  tools  and  dupes 
in  our  own  country,  celebrated  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution. 
There  was  no  rejoicing  among  the 
Ukrainians.  Byelorussians,  Estonians, 
Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  others  who 
are  unwilling  subjects  of  the  Communist 
tyrants.  To  the  Bulgarians,  Czechs. 
Slovaks,  Hungarians.  Poles,  Rumanians, 
Serbs,  Croats.  Slovenes,  and  other 
peoples  who  live  In  the  satellite  nations 
the  anniversary  was  just  another  day  of 
humiliation. 

Next  Wednesday  It  will  be  the  turn  of 
those  who  despise  communism  and  all 
that  it  represents  to  celebrate.  It  was' on 
December  6,  1917,  that  Finland  declared 
its  independence  from  Russia,  after  hav- 
ing been  a  grand  duchy  of  the  Russian 
Empire  since  1809.  Freedom  did  not  come 
cheaply,  as  the  Russian  Communists. 
who  had  but  recently  come  to  power. 
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helped  Finland's  Communists  and  Radi- 
cal Socialists  to  revolt  against  the  new 
regime.  The  civil  war  in  Finland  ended 
by  AprU  1918,  with  victory  for  the  con- 
servative elements,  thus  keeping  the  new 
nation  from  becoming  Communist  like 
its  huge  neighbor. 

The  American  people  have,  through 
the  eventful  five  decades  that  have  fol- 
lowed Finnish  independence,  been  good 
friends  with  the  people  of  Finland.  Many 
Finns  have  migrated  to  the  United  States 
and  they  have  made  great  contributions 
to  their  adopted  country.  According  to 
the  1960  census  of  population.  240,827 
Americans  are  of  Finnish  stock,  includ- 
ing 67.624  who  were  bom  in  Finland  and 
173,203  others  who  had  one  or  both  par- 
ents who  came  here  from  Finland. 

Undoubtedly  the  one  quality  that  most 
of  us  associate  with  the  Finns  is  honesty. 
While  other  European  nations  have 
welched  on  the  debts  they  incurred  as 
a  result  of  World  War  I.  Finland  has  met 
her  payments  on  both  principal  and  in- 
terest with  a  regularity  that  should 
shame  the  wealthier  and  more  prosper- 
ous nations  that  have,  for  all  practical 
pmposes.  repudiated  their  World  War  I 
indebtedness.  Admittedly,  these  nations 
did  have  excuses,  such  as  the  depression 
of  1929  to  1939.  World  War  n,  and  the 
cold  war.  but  such  excuses  evidently 
never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Firms 
While  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium. Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Rvunania, 
Yugoslavia,  and  other  countries  owe  us 
approximately  S15  billion  in  principal 
and  interest  on  their  World  War  I  in- 
debtedness, Finland  continues  to  meet 
her  obligations  on  schedule. 

While  she  has  maintained  her  inde- 
pendence for  five  decades,  the  road  that 
Finland  has  traveled  has  not  been  an 
easy  one.  During  the  years  between  1939 
and  1944.  she  fought  two  wars  with  the 
Soviet  Empire.  Although  her  soldiers 
fought  bravely  and  won  the  admiration 
of  the  civilized  world,  the  odds  were  over- 
whelmingly against  her  and  she  was  de- 
feated by  her  more  powerful  neighbor. 
As  a  result  of  the  peace  settlement,  the 
Soviet  Union  obtained  about  17,640 
square  miles  of  Finnish  territory.  Almost 
half  a  million  Finns  migrated  from  this 
area  rather  than  live  under  the  Commu- 
nist rule.  Like  so  many  other  inhabitants 
of  the  people's  paradise,  these  people 
voted  with  their  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  6,  let  us 
take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
courageous  Finns,  let  us  be  grateful  to 
the  honest  Firms,  and  let  us  pray  that 
they  will  always  remain  free  Finns. 


Today's  Story  Gold 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

OP    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
time  when  the  commerce  of  man  wsis 
extended  beyond  barter  the  importance 
of  the  medium  of  exchange  has  played  a 


key  role  in  trade  within  individual  na- 
tions and  between  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  two  basic  attitudes  that  can  be  found 
relative  to  any  currency  in  use  in  any 
society  remain  the  same.  They  are  an 
attitude  of  confidence  and  an  attitude 
toward  convenience. 

The  first  attitude  relates  to  the  sought- 
for  need  for  deposit  of  value  for  the 
holder  and  the  other  relates  more  to  the 
velocity  of  transactions  which  as  volume 
grows  trade  is  encouraged.  Paradoxical- 
ly these  two  attitudes  are  inconsistent. 
Actually  wealth  as  such  relates  to  goods 
and  services  valued  in  their  own  right 
and  wealth  has  no  necessary  relationship 
to  convenience.  The  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  certainly  directly  tied  to  the  goods  and 
services  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity 
it  produces.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  Is 
certainly  not  related  to  the  amount  of 
currency    it    has    available.    Therefore, 
when  hard  currency  or  metal  coinage  is 
involved  it  has  a  dual  role;  one  in  which 
it  is  part  of  the  wealth  picture  and  the 
other  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
demonstrably   true,   however,   that   the 
greater  role  it  plays  as  wealth  the  lesser 
role  it  plays  as  convenience  and  vice 
versa.  As  the  volume  of  trade  rises  the 
pressure  for  convenience  will  also  rise 
and  in  the  choice  between  confidence 
resting  on  value  and  service  resting  on 
convenience,  option  will  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  convenience.   That  is   today's 
story  in  relation  to  gold. 

Let  us  examine  this  proposition  in 
greater  detail  keeping  in  mind  the  dis- 
tinction of  wealth  per  se  and  money  as 
a  medium  of  exchange;  and  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  requisite  attitudes  rela- 
tive to  currency.  One  being  confidence 
which  rests  on  true  wealth  or  value  and 
convenience  which  rests  upon  velocity 
and  volume. 

As  long  as  man  has  known  the  exist- 
ence of  gold,  it  has  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  As  with  any  commodity,  the 
value  of  gold  is  measured  by  its  desirabil- 
ity in  relation  to  its  availability.  No  one 
doubts  that  gold  is  a  desirable  material 
because  of  its  beauty  and  its  workability. 
It  is  easily  extracted  in  a  pure  form  and 
is  easily  alloyed  with  other  metals  to 
achieve  the  desired  durability.  Gold  does 
not  tarnish  and  is  divisible  without  loss 
of  value.  Yet  its  scarcity  means  that  not 
everyone  may  possess  as  much  as  he  de- 
sires. It  is,  therefore,  a  measure  of  one's 
wealth  and  a  most  logical  medium  of 
exchange. 

Gold  is,  however,  a  heavy  metal  and  Is 
not  easily  transported  in  great  quantities. 
Even  though  an  individual  found  it  easy 
to  carry  bits  of  raw  gold  or  pieces  of 
worked  gold  to  handle  day-to-day  trans- 
actions, he  found  it  cumbersome  and  un- 
safe to  carry  enough  for  large  transac- 
tions. The  problem  was  solved  by  leaving 
the  bulk  of  one's  gold  with  the  goldsmith 
or  someone  else  who  was  willing  to  keep 
it  safe  and  by  writing  a  note  to  him  to 
deliver  upon  request  a  certain  amount  of 
that  gold  to  a  named  person  in  posses- 
sion of  the  note.  Today  it  costs  more  than 
$6  in  interest  foregone,  insurance  and 
storage  charges  to  hold  $100  In  gold  for 
a  year. 

In  the  past  everyone  felt  it  safe  enough 
to  accept  such  notes  addressed  to  "bear- 
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er"  as  long  as  they  had  confidence  in  the 
financial  stabUity  and  integrity  of  toe 
man  whose  signature  appeared  at  the 
bottom  of  the  note.  Often,  no  gold  ac 
tually  changed  hands,  but  was  trans- 
ferred  on  paper. 

Still,  when  one  traveled  outside  the 
community  where  his  name  was  not 
known,  he  had  to  carry  his  gold  with 
him.  Soon  the  policy  of  issuing  notes  was 
taken  over  by  large  banks  and  eventually 
by  governments  who  could  assure  the 
validity  of  gold  notes  over  greater  areas 
Soon  this  became  the  exclusive  dominion 
of  government  and  the  notes  became 
universally  acceptable;  In  some  cases 
even  for  foreign  trade.  Thus,  the  change 
from  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange  to 
gold  as  an  exchange  standard. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  there 
was  not  enough  gold  available  to  back  up 
100  percent  of  the  increasing  number  of 
notes  needed  as  the  economy  grew.  Thus 
governments  issued  notes  in  excess  of 
their  gold  stock  but  kept  enough  to  as- 
sure  the  occasional  doubter  that  his 
paper  money  was  "as  good  as  gold."  This 
policy  was  adequate  as  long  as  there  was 
no  "run"  on  the  gold  stock.  When  this 
did  happen,  the  Government  had  no 
choice  but  to  abandon  the  policy  of  re- 
demption and  assure  the  validity  of  the 
notes  on  the  strength  of  the  Government 
alone. 

Both  World  Wars  and  the  depression 
vividly  demonstrated  the  weaknesses  of 
the  gold  standard  in  times  of  extreme 
difficulty.  Countries  found  that  a  paper 
standard  was  not  the  solution,  nor  was 
any  other  form  of  the  metal  standard. 
The  key  to  a  solid  monetary  system  de- 
pends upon  a  stable  economic  system  and 
these  times  were  not  the  best  in  which 
to  experiment.  Virtually  all  governments 
felt,  however,  that  although  the  gold 
standard  was  far  from  perfect,  it  had 
been  In  a  process  of  development  over 
the  centuries,  and  belief  was  widespread 
that  the  best  hope  of  the  future  con- 
sisted in  the  further  Improvement  of 
this  standard,  rather  than  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  something  new  in  its  place. 

Today,  there  is  dissatisfaction  with  the 
restraints  posed  by  the  gold  standards 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  recognize 
what  the  difficulties  are  and  what  can  be 
done  to  alleviate  the  strains  that  are  be- 
ginning to  show.  These  strains  are  the 
end  result  of  a  long  and  highly  involved 
development  of  many  monetary  stand- 
ards which  go  under  the  name  of  the 
"gold  standard"  and  the  one  which  we 
have  now  is  by  no  means  the  end  or  even 
desired  product  of  this  development. 

In  the  United  States,  gold  monometal- 
Ism  did  not  actually  exist  until  1879. 
Nonetheless,  from  the  beginning  of 
colonial  settlements  here,  gold  served,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  as  basic  money.  The 
early  experience  with  gold  can  be  divided 
Into  four  periods:  First,  the  period  prior 
to  the  National  Mint  Act  of  1792  which 
is  roughly  the  preconstltutlonal  period, 
during  which  a  scattering  of  gold  circu- 
lated in  the  country  along  with  many 
silver  and  copper  coins  and  with  large 
amounts  of  inconvertible  paper  money: 
second,  the  period  of  bimetallism  which 
dated  from  1792  to  the  long  suspension 
of  specie  payments  at  the  end  of  1861— 
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omitting  brief  suspension  from  1814  to 
1817  •  third,  the  period  of  the  greenback 
standard  from  1862  to  1878,  during  which 
the  only  circulation  of  gold  money  was  a 
limited  amount  on  the  Pacific  coast;  and, 
fourth,  the  period  of  the  gold  standard, 
from  the  resumption  of  specie  payments 
in  1879  to  the  First  World  War. 

With  the  advent  of  the  war,  the  gold 
standard  and  every  other  kind  of  mone- 
tary standard  in  the  world  broke  down. 
During  the  war  and  the  years  immedi- 
ately following,  depreciated  and  managed 
paper  money  standards  were  adopted 
everywhere.  With  few  exceptions — prin- 
cipally in  the  United  States— they  were 
terrible  failures.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
of  battle  had  cleared  away  and  the  work 
of  reconstruction  had  moved  substan- 
tially forward,  nearly  all  the  advanced 
countries  of  the  world  began  readapting 
their  economies  to  the  gold  standard. 

The  United  States  had  sufifered  less 
than  any  country  from  the  war  and  in 
June  1919,  removed  the  embargo  on  gold 
exports  and  from  this  time  on  the  dollar 
was  taken  as  representing  gold.  At  the 
Brussels  Conference  of  1920,  recommen- 
dations were  made  that  all  countries  at- 
tempt to  steady  the  internal  purchasing 
powers  of  their  own  currencies  and  at  the 
Genoa  Conference  of  1922  countries  were 
urged  to  return  to  the  gold  standard.  The 
enthusiasm  with  which  countries  re- 
turned to  the  standard  was  met  by  al- 
most immediate  disillusionment. 

Countries  had  price  levels  harmonized 
with  that  of  the  dollar  and  had  stabilized 
foreign  exchanges,  but  had  not  gotten 
the  world's  gold  properly  distributed.  It 
was  becoming  clear  that,  as  things  were, 
there  was  not  enough  gold  available  to 
maintain  the  world  level  of  prices  at  its 
existing  height,  and  that  the  world  was 
threatened  with  continuously  falling 
prices  and  an  indefinite  period  of  trade 
depression.  The  United  States,  with  a 
surplus  of  gold,  could  possibly  maintain 
its  position  and  level  prices;  any  other 
country  which  by  hook  or  by  crook  could 
obtain  enough  gold  might  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  Hence  the  fear  of  a  scramble 
for  gold,  which  would  mean  a  bidding  up 
of  the  price  of  gold  making  it  more  val- 
uable. This  means  essentially  reducing 
commodity  prices  and  a  general  depres- 
sion. 

The  return  to  the  gold  standard  was 
made  in  most  cases  under  trying  circum- 
stances, and,  before  the  newly  created 
standards  could  be  firmly  established 
and  put  in  good  order,  the  postwar  eco- 
nomic crisis  beginning  In  1929-30  shook 
the  world.  The  gold  standard  eversrwhere 
was  again  swept  away.  Likewise  were  all 
the  remaining  silver  standards  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  paper  money  standards. 

The  U.S.  Congress  In  1933  under  the 
administration  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  require  every  person 
In  the  United  States  to  relinquish,  In 
exchange  for  dollar  currency,  all  gold 
coins,  gold  bullion  and  gold  certificates 
in  his  possession.  The  whole  operation 
was  carried  through  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously. The  President  declared  that 
all  title  to  gold  rested  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Gold  could,  however,  be  employed 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  In- 
ternational payment.  The  monetary  au- 


thorities, under  the  provision  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act  of  1945,  were  empowered 
to  sell  gold  for  Industrial  uses  and  for 
export  at  one- fourth  of  1  percent  above 
the  declared  par  value  of  $35  per  ounce, 
and  to  buy  gold  at  one-fourth  of  1  per- 
cent below  $35  per  ounce.  Gold  for  ex- 
port was  to  be  delivered  to  foreign  cen- 
tral banks.  With  minor  changtSs.  this  is 
the  policy  as  it  is  today. 

However,  gold  no  longer  makes  up  sJl 
of  each  nation's  reserves,  although  the 
United  States  holds  virtually  all  of  its 
official  reserves  as  gold  bullion.  So  long 
as  gold  constituted  the  whole  of  inter- 
national reserves,  the  problem  was  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
of  the  world's  monetary  gold  and  how 
it  was  distributed.  The  question  was 
whether  there  was  enough  gold  available 
to  tide  coimtries  over  temporary  Im- 
balances when  foreign  exchanges  ran 
unfavorably.  Imbalances  could  have  been 
due  to  seasonal,  cyclical,  or  special 
episodic  events,  or  structural  changes  in 
demand  and  supply  conditions. 

Now  two  developments  have  greatly  al- 
tered the  picture.  Causes  of  imbalances 
are  no  longer  related  merely  to  demand 
and  supply  conditions  arising  In  the 
private  sector.  Since  1914,  vast  funds 
have  been  transferred  across  Interna- 
tional borders  by  goverrunents  as  war 
loans,  reparation  payments,  foreign  aid, 
grants  and  loans,  military  expenditures 
abroad,  and  so  forth.  These  amounts 
have  been  so  vast  as  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  quick  adjustments  In  the 
trade  balance  or  In  the  private  capital 
balance.  Second,  as  became  evident 
after  World  War  I,  the  world's  gold  sup- 
ply has  not  been  Increasing  rapidly 
enough.  For  one  thing,  much  of  It  was 
hoarded.  Even  iOlowlng  for  this,  gold 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  needs  of  world  trade  and  other 
international  transactions.  Several 
measures  were  taken  to  economize  on 
gold.  It  wsis  freed  for  international  use 
by  being  withdrawn  from  circulation  and 
by  reducing  the  gold  cover  on  domestic 
currencies.  More  significantly,  at  the 
Genoa  Conference  of  1922,  countries  were 
,  encouraged  to  keep  a  part  of  their  In- 
ternational reserves  in  the  form  of  for- 
eign exchange,  speciflcsdly  in  liquid 
dollars  and  sterling  holdings. 

This  latter  device  is  the  center  of  the 
controversy  today.  The  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  are,  of  course, 
compelled  to  stand  ready  to  pay  out  gold 
or  the  whole  structure  of  stable  exchange 
rates  Is  In  danger.  The  United  States  has 
assiuned  almost  all  responsibility  for 
this  poUcy  due  to  England's  current  dif- 
ficulties. Thus,  since  gold  production  is 
inadequate,  the  system  can  only  func- 
tion if  surplus  countries  are  prepared 
to  take  payment  not  In  gold,  but  In  liquid 
dollar  holdings.  The  more  they  do  this, 
the  greater  the  ratio  of  foreign  exchange 
holdings  to  gold  holdings  and  the  more 
shaky  the  gold-exchange  structure  be- 
comes. One  escape  route  from  this  Is  to 
end  dollar  and  sterling  deficits.  But  if 
this  is  achieved,  the  international  mone- 
tary system  would  have  to  regress  to  the 
bare  bones  of  the  gold  standard  with  its 
Inadequate  growth  of  international  re- 
serves. 
In  the  future.  It  Is  not  expected  that 


accumulations  of  foreign  exchange  will 
make  so  large  a  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  aggregate  reserves,  because 
certain  countries  will  take  less  of  their 
reserve  assets  In  the  form  of  reserve  cur- 
rencies. Moreover,  the  United  States  will 
wish  to  raise  Its  holdings  of  reserve  assets 
In  some  relation  to  any  Increase  in  Its 
liquid  liabilities.  Long-nm  plsms  for  re- 
serves will  have  to  make  allowances  for 
a  cessation  of  the  decline  In  U.S.  reserves 
and  Indeed  for  an  Increase  In  them. 

Real  negotiations  for  the  creation  of 
new  reserves  have  centered  around 
drawing  rights  within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  The  principal  choice  In 
the  form  that  these  new  reserves  will 
take  Is  between  these  two;  first,  the 
creation  of  a  reserve  In  8usset  form — a 
"reserve  unit" — through  an  exchange  of 
claims  between  a  reserve-creating  In- 
stitution and  the  countries  to  which  the 
newly  created  reserves  are  Initially  dis- 
tributed, and  second,  creation  of  addi- 
tional drawing  facilities  of  a  quasi-auto- 
matic nature  In  the  IMP.  In  these  ne- 
gotiations within  the  European  Conmion 
Market,  the  Group  of  Ten,  and  the  IMP, 
France  has  led  the  field  of  those  nations 
which  insist  upon  a  "creditlike"  asset 
and  the  United  States  has  held  out  In 
favor  of  a  moneylike  asset. 

Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Powler,  in 
all  negotiations,  insists  that  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  and  investment  will 
be  progressively  hampered  by  restric- 
tions unless  the  world's  supply  of  re- 
serve assets  grows.  To  accomplish  a 
solution,  he  feels  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  moneylike  sisset  that  will  be  re- 
garded by  monetary  authorities  as  a 
supplement  to  gold  and  dollars  and  will 
be  treated  by  them  as  reserves.  Credit 
facilities  which  carry  fixed  repayment 
obligations,  as  Prance  Insists,  will  not 
meet  countries'  desires  to  Increase  their 
reserves.  Nor  will  increased  credit  fa- 
cilities be  as  effective  in  convincing  the 
gold  markets  that  we  have  broken  our 
dependence  on  gold  to  increase  free 
world  reserves. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Fow- 
ler In  maintaining  a  strong  commitment 
In  the  negotiations,  but  I  question  his 
firm  resolve  to  maintain  the  gold  stand- 
ard when  he  professes  to  desire  break- 
ing from  its  restrictions.  Perhaps  he  has 
in  mind  a  long-range  plan  to  make  this 
reserve  imit  something  that  will  even- 
tually replace  gold.  However,  I  feel  that 
we  must  involve  ourselves  immediately 
in  basic  discussions  of  the  gold  standard 
with  a  mind  to  more  immediate  and  con- 
clusive reform. 

The  recent  statement  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  on  U.S.  gold  policy 
demonstrates  how  we  can  be  trapped 
Into  support  for  an  economic  policy  that 
Is  detrimental  to  oiu"  own  Interests  and, 
for  that  matter,  the  Interests  of  the  en- 
tire free  world  trade  area.  Prompted  by 
growing  sentiment  for  breaking  the  link 
between  gold  and  the  dollar,  the  ABA 
extolled  the  virtues  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  imder  the  dollar-gold  standard  and 
warned  against  the  consequences  of  fall- 
ing to  honor  claims  on  gold  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  of  $35  an  ounce.  The  state- 
ment warns  that  a  change  In  the  gold 
policy  would  risk  destroying  the  inter- 
national monetary  system  without  any 
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replacement  other  than  a  worldwide  net- 
work of  exchange  controls,  as  immediate 
reactions  or  as  eventual  responses  to  the 
deficiencies  of  floating  exchange  rates. 

These  obser\ations  are  based  upon  a 
highly  questionable  historical  analogy 
to  the  1930's  when  severe  domestic  de- 
flation forced  countries  off  the  gold 
standard.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
the  experiences  of  the  depression  would 
be  repeated  today  when  all  countries 
are  committed  to  the  maintenance  of 
high  income  and  employment.  Further- 
more, in  abandoning  the  gold  policy,  na- 
tions were  reacting  to  an  immediate 
crisis  whereas  current  prosperity  will  al- 
low deliberation  and  flexibility — includ- 
ing maintaining  current  policies — in  pol- 
icy decisions. 

The  ABA'S  statement  continually  re- 
fers to  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  nations  who  have  "helped  fi- 
nance a  long  string  of  U.S.  deficits"  by 
adding  to  their  dollar  holdings.  The 
statement  says  that  a  nimiber  of  nations 
have  thus  put  their  national  interest  on 
the  line  in  failing  to  press  for  conver- 
sions of  dollars  into  gold.  I  wonder  how 
much  of  this  so-called  sacrifice  is  mag- 
nanimity and  how  much  of  it  is  sound 
policy? 

We  miast  remember  that,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  Rudolph  A.  Peterson,  says: 

EkJllars  are  not  forced  on  their  foreign 
holders.  The  dollar  Is  a  major  trading  and 
reserve  currency  because  it  is  desired  by 
foreign  claimants. 

Private  bankers  outside  the  United 
States  are  happy  with  the  reliability  and 
stability  of  the  dollar.  In  addition,  as- 
simiing  that  the  United  States  did  im- 
pose an  embargo  on  gold  and  private 
holders  decided  to  get  rid  of  their  dollars, 
what  would  they  change  them  for?  Other 
currencies  are  much  more  difficult  to 
invest  and  would  certainly  not  bring  a 
better  return  than  dollar  investments. 

Private  holders  of  dollars  carmot,  of 
course,  exchange  them  for  gold.  That  is 
the  privilege  of  central  banks  only.  What 
the  central  banks  would  do  in  the  event 
of  a  gold  embargo  is  a  highly  academic 
question.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  the 
world  monetarj'  system  is  heavily  tied  to 
a  dollar  standard.  Gold  has  a  value,  not 
because  of  some  intrinsic  quality,  but  be- 
cause the  United  States  ailone  is  willing 
to  buy  gold  at  a  set  price. 

A  metal  of  varying  value  is  incapable 
of  being  an  accurate  standard  of  value  or 
of  currency.  Under  skilled  supervision, 
and  in  favorable  circumstances,  it  may 
provide  a  medium  in  which  a  standard  of 
currency  is  fixed  and  maintained.  But  it 
is  the  fixed  value,  and  not  the  metal, 
which  is  the  standard  of  currency.  The 
merit  of  the  gold  standard  is  its  logic, 
not  its  gold. 

Unfortunately,  the  tie  to  gold  is  not 
merely  on  paper.  Psychologically  speak- 
ing, breaking  from  gold  would  be,  for 
some,  as  traumatic  as  leaving  home  for 
the  first  time.  Granted,  the  first  few  steps 
would  be  a  little  shaky;  but  the  depar- 
ture is  imperative.  It  is  time  we  applied 
the  same  kind  of  logic  and  skill  that  we 
expend  maintaining  the  gold  standard 
to  searching  for  a  way  out. 


Cidzen's  Home  Bombed — Not  in  MUsu- 
sippi — in  Oceanside,  N.Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  TENZER 

OF  NEW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
dark  of  night  on  November  17.  1967, 
a  pipe-encased,  homemade  bomb  was 
thrown  through  the  window  of  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Revander,  at 
463  Chelsea  Road,  Oceanside,  N.Y..  in 
my  congressional  district. 

It  is  not  my  privilege  to  know  the 
Revanders  personally,  but  I  am  told  that 
they  are  respected  citizens  and  have 
been  good  neighbors,  during  the  8  years 
they  have  resided  in  the  community. 

I  am  thankful  to  God  that  no  one  was 
injured  and  there  was  only  minor  de- 
struction of  property.  However,  th? 
bomb  was  capable  of  taking  lives  and  de- 
stroying property.  So  what  appears  to  be 
involved  is  a  conspiracy  to  commit  as- 
sault and  battery  with  a  dangerous 
weapon — trespass  upon  property,  and 
other  violations  of  New  York  State  penal 
statutes. 

Those  guilty  of  perpetrating  this  mon- 
strous act  are  extremists  who  are  a  dan- 
ger to  our  American  way  of  life.  Their 
criminal  act  is  all  the  more  reprehensible 
because  it  represents  the  ABC's  of  con- 
spiracy to  undermine  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

ANARCHY.  BIGOTRY.  AND  COWARDICE 

Anarchy,  because  it  strikes  a  low  blow 
against  the  basic  principles  of  law  and 
order  and  undermines  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Bigotry,  because  such  an  act  is  inspired 
by  hatred  of  one's  fellowman  and  could 
not  have  been  perpetrated  by  one  who  be- 
lieves that  one  God  created  us  all. 

Cowardice,  because  it  was  committed 
with  stealth — against  people  who  could 
not  defend  themselves,  and  committed  in 
the  dark  of  the  night. 

Being  shocked  by  the  incident  of  the 
bombing  of  a  neighbor's  home,  however, 
is  not  enough.  We  must  not  be  parties  to 
a  conspiracy  of  silence.  We  must  speak 
out  and  call  upon  each  and  every  self- 
respecting  elected  official  to  do  likewise. 
We  must  call  upon  every  organization  of 
men  and  women  of  goodwill  to  speak  out 
against  this  dastardly  un-American  act. 

The  conscience  of  an  aroused  commu- 
nity must  do  more  than  be  shocked.  All 
men  of  goodwill  must  stand  together.  We 
must  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies  and  do  notU^  to 
hinder  or  hamper  the  investigatu^^u- 
thorities.  We  must  support  and  assist  the 
clergy  of  all  faiths  who  have  taken  a 
stand  on  moral  and  spiritual  grounds  and 
the  groups  who  have  spoken  out  on 
patriotic  and  legal  grounds.  We  must  all 
join  in  expressing  our  revulsion  to  the 
incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
and  editorials  on  the  bombing  incident: 
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[Prom  Newsday,  Nov.  21,  I9«7j 
A  Mean  LrrrLE  Victory 

The  cowardly  bigots  who  have  haraaed 
Negro  Edward  Revander  and  his  family  ever 
since  they  moved  into  a  predominantlv 
white  neighborhood  In  Oceanside  have  won 
a  mean  little  victory. 

Friday  night  they  tossed  a  bomb  Into  Re 
vander's  home.  It  proved  to  be  a  dud.  but 
Revander  has  decided  to  move  away  to  safe- 
guard lUs  two  young  chUdren.  The  night 
raiders,  who  had  previously  stoned  Revan- 
der's  home.  Uttered  his  grounds  and  burned 
a  cross  on  his  lawn,  have  also  won.  But  the 
good  people  of  Oceanside  may  yet  tiun  this 
ugly  victory  Into  a  defeat.  For  In  terrorizing 
the  Revander  family,  these  raiders  have 
aroused  the  anger  of  many  persons  In  Ocean- 
side.  Already  there  is  a  move  to  mobilize 
community  organizations  to  express  the  re- 
vulsion and  anger  felt  by  fair-minded  resi- 
dents. As  one  of  Revander's  white  neighbors 
put  it,  this  Incident  is  "shocking"  and 
"damnable."  We  agree  and  we  hope  that  the 
community  will  fight  this  demonstration  of 
bigotry. 

Bomb  That  Fizzled  Jars  Oceanside 
(By  David   Andelman) 

Oceanside. — With  arguments,  petitions  and 
resolutions,  75  Oceanside  residents  tried  last 
night  to  "save  the  reputation  of  our  ccan- 
munlty"  after  the  attempted  bombing  Fri- 
day night  of  a  Negro  real  estat«  banker's 
home  here. 

They  jammed  into  a  small,  cinder-block 
assembly  room  at  the  First  MethodUt  Church 
to  hear  Rabbi  Benjamin  Blech  lament  that 
"We  the  community  have  sustained  a  black 
eye."  They  heard  Maurice  McNeil,  a  Negro 
Baldwin  school  teacher  recently  cleared  of 
charges  that  he  molested  a  female  student, 
term  the  proposed  measures  "too  late — after 
the  fact."  And  they  heard  the  Rev.  Clayton 
L.  WllUams.  executive  director  of  the  Nassau 
Council  of  Churches  say  he  would  urge  all 
member  clergymen  to  take  positive  stands 
on  the  Incident  from  their  pulpits. 

The  meeting  was  called  after  a  bomb  was 
thrown  Friday  night  Into  the  home  of 
Edward  Revander.  The  bomb  fizzled  and 
caused  no  major  damage,  but  police  officials 
said  that  "It  could  have  killed  a  couple  of 
people."  Revander.  who  has  lived  at  463  Chel- 
sea Rd.  here  for  eight  years  and  on  whose 
lawn  a  cross  was  burned  two  years  ago.  has 
a  wife  and  two  children.  He  said  he  would 
sell  his  house  and  leave  the  area  If  he  was 
offered  "a  fair  market  price  of  $82,000." 

At  the  meeting  in  the  hot.  crowded  room, 
the  residents.  Including  four  Negroes,  vented 
their  anger  at  Friday's  Incident.  Some  called 
for  formation  of  a  citizen  patrol  for  the  area. 
Moderates  settled  for  a  request  to  Nassau 
County  Executive  Nlckerson  and  Police  Chief 
Francis  Looney  for  more  police  protection  in 
the  area.  They  set  up  a  reward  fund  which, 
by  the  meeting's  end  totaled  $500  for  Infor- 
maUon  leading  to  the  capture  of  the  van- 
dals. They  circulated  a  petition  "deploring 
the  horrible  bombing  of  the  home  of  our 
neighbors  last  Friday  and  believing  that  this 
was  a  shocking  act  which  does  not  represent 
the  view  of  our  community." 

McNeill  was  one  of  the  dissenters  who 
urged  even  stronger  action.  He  said  that  a 
statement  "will  not  assure  that  man  (Re- 
vander) that  something  else  will  not  hap- 
pen when  the  statements  are  over.  Only  cap- 
ttire  of  the  culprits  and  a  positive  education 
program  in  race  relations  can  reach  people 
who  have  no  real  contact  with  Negroes." 
McNeill  said  that  the  bombing  "was  done 
out  of  fear  and  Ignorance." 

But  Rabbi  Blech,  of  Temple  Young  Israel 
In  Oceanside,  member  of  a  four-man  com- 
mittee who  win  call  on  Revander  to  urge 
him  to  stay  In  Oceanside,  Bald :  "To  the  world 
at  large,  we  are  still  a  community  that  do» 
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not  believe  in  people  living  together  in  peace. 
We  must  strive  to  get  rid  of  the  black  eye 
that  we  the  conuntinlty  has  sustained." 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  24.  1987] 
OcEANSnw  Leaders  Try  in  Vain  To  Persuade 

Necro  Not  To   Go:    Victim   op  Bombing 

Attempt  Asserts  He  Wiu.  Move  Because 

op   Tension — Clergt    Seeks    Support    of 

Long  Island  Communitt 

(By  Agls  Salpukas) 

Oceanside.  Long  Island,  November  24. — 
Community  leaders  and  residents  have  failed 
10  persuade  one  of  the  few  Negro  home- 
owners here  not  to  sell  his  home  after  a 
bomb  was  burled  through  his  dining  room 
window. 

The  homeowner.  Edward  Revander.  said 
in  an  interview  that  he  appreciated  the  ef- 
fort being  made  by  the  community  but  that 
he  was  still  determined  to  move  because 
of  the  bombing  attempt  Friday.  The  bomb 
sputtered  and  did  not  go  off. 

"I  haven't  been  able  to  conduct  my  busi- 
ness because  I've  been  so  tense,"  he  con- 
tinued. "On  some  nights  I've  been  getting 
up  at  3  and  staying  up  until  5  just  looking 
and  listening  at  the  windows." 

Mr.  Revander,  who  is  a  real  estate  broker 
in  Queens,  recalled  that  he  had  received  a 
threatening  letter  on  Wednesday  signed  by 
the  "White  Knights  of  Oceanside"  telling 
him  to  leave  the  community. 

for  the  white  people 

Mrs.  Revander  read  part  of  the  letter 
which  said :  "We  think  you  got  the  message. 
Leave  Oceanside.  Should  you  change  your 
mind,  we  advise  you  to  Increase  your  fire 
Insurance.  We  want  Oceanside  for  the  white 
people." 

She  said  that  she  had  lost  her  appetite 
since  the  Incident  and  that  she  feared  for 
the  lives  of  her  two  children,  Bernlce,  less 
than  a  month  old,  and  Edward,  3  years  old. 

"We're  a  fighting  people,"  she  added,  "but 
they  just  took  all  the  fight  out  of  tis." 

"I'm  showing  my  home  to  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
family  from  Brooklyn  this  Sunday,"  Mr. 
Revander  said.  "There's  nothing  vindictive  in 
this:  It's  just  that  they  have  made  the  best 
offer  so  far." 

Pour  clergymen  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  met  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Revander 
In  their  living  room  last  night  and  urged 
them  not  to  sell  their  $62,000  ranch-style 
home  at  463  Chelsea  Road,  which  they 
bought  eight  years  ago. 

"We  told  them  that  this  was  an  Isolated 
incident  and  that  In  no  way  reflected  the 
sentiment  of  the  community."  the  Rev.  Ern- 
est Callandro,  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  said  today. 

On  Monday,  more  than  75  residents  crowd- 
ed into  the  Methodist  church  and  pledged 
$500  toward  a  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  capture  of  the  bomb  throwers. 

Mr.  Callandro  said  that  a  petition  was 
being  circulated  throughout  the  community 
of  30,000  that  the  Revanders  not  sell  their 
home. 

REWARD  offered 

The  citizens  of  Oceanside  have  estab- 
lished a  reward  fund.  It  is  their  hope  that 
one  of  the  coconspirators  or  someone 
with  knowledge  will  come  forward  with 
information  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  the  guilty  persons. 

I  commend  the  move  on  the  theory 
that  just  as  "there  is  no  honor  amongst 
thieves" — there  is  no  honor  among  co- 
conspirators. If  we  make  it  worthwhile, 
someone  will  talk. 

I  am  adding  $500  of  my  personal  fimds 
to  the  reward  fund  which  I  hope  will  soon 
reach  the  sum  of  $10,000.  It  is  anticipated 
that  men  of  goodwill  and  organizations 
in  the  community  will  support  the  fund. 
The  reward  fund  will  be  used  exclusively 


for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  guilty  persons. 

The  committee  is  asking  that  anyone 
with  information  about  the  guilty  per- 
sons should  not  remain  guilty  of  silence. 
They  owe  a  duty  to  their  community,  to 
their  State,  and  to  their  Nation  to  come 
forward. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  with  the  Nassau 
County  police  commissioner,  with  the 
Nassau  County  district  attorney,  and 
with  other  State  and  local  oCQcials.  In- 
formation can  be  made  available  to  any 
of  these  persons  as  well  as  to  any  priest, 
minister  or  rabbi. 

CRT    FOR    justice    HEARD 

On  Thursday  evening,  December  7, 
1967,  a  public  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Walter  S.  Boardman  School  in 
Oceanside,  when  the  residents  of  Ocean- 
side  and  neighboring  commimities  will 
be  present  to  express  their  revulsion  of 
this  shocking  incident. 

The  committee  of  sponsors  for  this 
public  meeting  consists  of  Congressman 
Herbert  Tenzer.  honorary  chairman,  Mr. 
Arthur  Iger,  trustee,  Oceanside  Board  of 
Education,  ad  hoc  chairman.  Rabbi  Phil- 
more  Berger,  Temple  Avodah,  Father 
Joseph  Buccafola,  St.  Anthony's  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Rabbi  Benjamin  Blech. 
Young  Israel  of  Oceanside,  Reverend 
Ernest  Callandro,  pastor,  First  Methodist 
Church,  and  more  than  50  individuals 
and  civic,  religious,  and  educational  or- 
ganizations in  Oceanside  and  neighbor- 
ing villages. 

Citizens  who  take  pride  in  their  com- 
munity and  who  are  anxious  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  will  so  indicate  by  their 
presence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conscience  of  Ocean- 
side  will  express  Itself  against  this  act 
of  hatred,  and  it  will  answer  the  cry  for 
justice  from  the  Revanders. 


Statement  by  Consumer  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee Chairman  Leonor  K.  Sallivan  on 
Actions  by  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  H.R.  11601,  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  ("Truth  in  Lend- 
ing") 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OF    MISSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIIVES 
Tuesday,  November  28,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
this  morning,  by  a  vote  of  30  to  1.  ap- 
proved with  some  modifications  the  bill 
on  consumer  credit.  H.R.  11601.  which  I 
introduced  on  July  20.  1967,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  Mem- 
bers of  my  Subconmiittee  on  Consumer 
Affairs,  and  which  was  introduced  as 
HJl.  11806  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer],  ranking  member  of 
the  parent  committee,  with  numerous 
cosponsors. 

I  am,  of  course,  pleased  that  the  com- 


mittee completed  action  on  the  Consimier 
Credit  Protection  Act,  which  Includes 
truth-in-lending  provisions  as  its  title  I. 
This  is  an  issue  to  which  I  have  devoted 
many  years  of  effort,  and  I  am  gratified 
that,  for  the  first  time  since  Senator 
Douglas  proposed  such  legislation  7  years 
ago,  the  House  committee  has  approved 
a  bill  covering  most  of  the  things  Sena- 
tor Douglas  originally  called  for. 

H.R.  11601,  as  approved  by  the  House 
Committee  this  morning,  has  many  very 
good,  very  strong  points.  It  goes  substan- 
tially beyond  S.  5,  the  Proxmire  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  July  11. 

GOES  BETOND  SENATE-PASSED  TRtTTH-IN- 
LENDING    BILL 

For  instance,  it  applies  to  the  adver- 
tising of  credit;  it  sets  up  administrative 
enforcement  machinery  so  that  the  in- 
dividual consumer  does  not  have  to  in- 
stitute his  own  lawsuit  in  order  to  ob- 
tain redress;  it  applies  to  first  mort- 
gages, which  were  exempt  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill;  where  credit  life  insurance  is 
mandatory,  it-requires  inclusion  of  this 
cost  as  part  of  the  "finance  charge"  on 
which  the  percentage  rate  must  be 
figured;  it  restricts  the  use  of  garnish- 
ment in  the  collection  of  consumer  debts 
along  the  lines  of  the  New  York  State 
law  on  this  subject;  and  it  creates  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Consumer  Finance 
to  investigate  all  aspects  of  consumer 
credit  and  make  recommendations  for 
further  legislation. 

None  of  these  things  was  included  in 
S.  5.  Furthermore,  we  made  the  legisla- 
tion effective  9  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  rather  than  July  1,  1969 — the 
effective  date  in  S.  5 — and  omitted  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Senate  bill  permitting  firms 
which  extend  credit  to  use  a  figure  rep- 
resenting "dollars  per  hundred  per  year 
on  the  average  unpaid  balance"  instead 
of  annual  percentage  rate  until  January 
1.  1972.  Under  HJl.  11601  the  percentage 
rate  would  be  required  to  be  stated  on 
and  after  the  effective  date. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  consumer  lost 
on  two  very  important  votes  in  the  com- 
mittee— one  last  Wednesday  when  the 
language  of  the  Senate  bill  was  adopted 
exempting  department  store  and  similar 
types  of  revolving  credit  from  annual 
rate  disclosure  requirements,  permitting 
such  creditors  to  state  only  a  monthly 
rate.  This  morning  the  Senate  language 
was  adopted  to  exempt  from  annual  rate 
disclosure  requirements  all  transactions 
in  which  the  credit  cost  is  less  than  $10, 
meaning  loans  or  purchases  up  to  about 
$110. 

FLOOR    FIGHT    SET    ON    LOOPHOLE    AMENDBCENTS 

I  serve  notice  now  that  I  have  every  in- 
tention of  fighting  both  of  these  weaken- 
ing amendments  when  the  bill  comes  up 
in  the  House,  but  I  am  going  to  need 
much  greater  support  from  the  admin- 
istration, consumers,  and  from  independ- 
ent businessmen  than  I  have  had  up  to 
now.  The  independent  businessmen  of- 
fering installment  rather  than  comput- 
erized revolving  credit  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  Sears-Ward's-Penney 
amendment  which  gives  the  big  chain 
retailers  the  right  to  conceal  the  annual 
percentage  rate  on  their  revolving  credit 
costs. 

Thus,  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  calls 
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for  truth  in  lending — the  whole  truth — 
for  furniture  stores,  music  stores,  hard- 
ware stores,  appliance  dealers,  small 
loan  firms,  and  other  lenders  or  mer- 
chants offering  Installment  credit;  how- 
ever, it  is  a  half-truth — or  rather  one- 
twelfth-truth — bill  for  Sears,  Ward's, 
Penney 's,  and  other  big  retailers  or 
credit  firms  using  revolving  credit. 

Furthermore,  every  credit  firm  which 
can  arrange  to  do  so  will  do  its  best  to 
crawl  in  under  the  revolving  credit 
exemption  or  under  the  $10  exemption  on 
as  many  transactions  as  possible,  so  while 
it  is  a  one-twelfth-truth-in-lendlng  bill 


on  open-end  credit,  It  Is  a  no-truth  bill  on 
any  credit  transaction  costing  less  than 
$110. 

CONSUMERS  MUST  OCT  INTO  THIS  BATTLE 

So  while  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
completed  committee  action  and  ap- 
proved what  in  many  respects  is  a  good, 
strong  bill  compared  to  the  Senate  bill,  I 
am  certainly  not  expressing  any  great 
Jubilation  imtil  we  get  a  bill  through 
the  House  which  requires  that  all  interest 
rates  and  credit  costs  In  consumer  credit 
transactions  be  set  forth  in  a  completely 
straightforward  and  undisguised  man- 


ner, and  that  means  annual  rate  dlj. 
closure  across  the  board,  and  applyino 
equally  to  all  who  give  credit. 

When  consumers  pay  their  monthly 
bills  next  week  or  next  month,  I  hope 
they  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
credit  charges  for  which  they  are  given 
little  or  no  explanation,  and  then  wish 
me  luck  on  this  fight.  It  is  their  fight. 
They  can  help  in  this  fight  by  writing  to 
their  own  Members  of  Congress  for  a  bill 
that  will  require  the  same  disclosure  for 
all.  It  is  expected  this  bill  will  come  to 
the  House  floor  for  vote  late  in  January. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  Novemheh  29,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  Thy  mercy.  O  Lord,  be  upon  us. 
according  as  we  hope  in  Thee. — Psalm 
33:  22. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  in  this  time 
of  trouble  and  this  day  of  demanding 
duties  and  persistent  problems  we  bow  in 
Thy  presence  praying  that  we  may  be 
calm  and  confident  in  the  discharge  of 
the  responsibilities  placed  upon  us.  We 
would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who 
trust  us;  we  would  be  pure,  for  there  are 
those  who  care;  we  would  be  strong,  for 
there  Is  much  to  suffer;  we  would  be 
brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare. 

Keep  us  ever  faithful  in  the  great  oCBce 
to  which  we  have  been  elected  and  ever 
loyal  in  the  grand  adventure  which  seeks 
the  high  road  of  freedom  and  justice  for 
all. 

Cleanse  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
that  we  may  live  In  good  will  with  our 
fellow  man  and  In  good  faith  with  Thee. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal   of  the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  12144.  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooi>eratlon  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  entitled  'An  act  to 
clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat 
Inspection  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,"  requests 
a  conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Talhaoge, 
Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Mr.  McOovern,  Mr. 


MoNDALE.  Mr.  MoNTOYA,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr. 
YouNO  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Boccs,  and 
Mr.  Miller  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6111)  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center."  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Tydincs,  Mr.  Ervin,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr.  Dirksen  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles : 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and 
dividend  provisions;  and 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  1367)  entitled 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  prevent  terminations  of  oil 
and  gas  leases  in  cases  where  there  is 
nominal  deficiency  in  the  rental  pajmient, 
and  to  authorize  him  to  reinstate  under 
some  conditions  oil  and  gas  leases  ter- 
minated by  operation  of  law  for  failure  to 
pay  rental  timely,"  in  which  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title.  In  which  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  in  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
170,  74th  Congress,  appointed  Mr.  Moss 
to  be  a  delegate,  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate, to  attend  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  meeting  to  be  held  in  Rome,  Italy, 
December  3  through  December  9,  1967. 


CRITICISM  OP  GENERAL  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  S^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  General 
de  Gaulle,  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
from  his  recent  press  conference  that  he 
has,  in  his  zealousness  to  free  hit  country 
of  what  he  considers  excessive  American 
influence,  completely  lost  his  perspective 
on  foreign  affairs.  At  age  77.  he  has  be- 
come obsessed,  I  fear,  that  America  Is 
all  that  stands  between  him  and  the  res- 
toration of  France  as  a  great  power. 

His  comments  about  Canada  were  ab- 
surd. His  remarks  about  Israel  and  world 
Jewry  were  insulting.  His  decision  to 
stand  firm  on  the  exclusion  of  Britain 
from  the  Common  Market,  will,  I  be- 
lieve, prove  unwise  in  the  long  course  of 
history. 

General  de  Gaulle's  chief  criterion  for 
foreign  policy  appears  to  be  to  frustrate 
the  United  States,  whether  he  deals  with 
International  finance,  the  Mideast,  or  the 
countries  which  are  our  friends.  General 
de  Gaulle's  long  career  has  been  too  bril- 
liant to  end  on  this  note  of  personal  ran- 
cor and  narrow  chauvinism,  sentiments 
which  are  by  no  means  shared  by  the 
French  people. 


ESCALATION  INCREASES  AND  SO 
DOES  DANGER 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  immense 
moment  these  days  Is  the  background  de- 
bate on  whether  to  escalate  In  Vietnam 
or  not.  Suggestions  have  been  heard  that 
the  departure  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Robert  S.  McNamara,  is  related  to 
this  debate  about  escalation.  F\irther,  we 
have  the  proposal  by  General  ESsenhower 
for  an  end  run  around  the  DMZ  to  enter 
North  Vietnam  and  battle  the  main 
forces  thefpe. 

This  Issue  is  the  most  critical  one  In 
our  present  time  because  it  can  Involve 
us  more  deeply  in  what  might  become  a 
world  war. 

We  should  have  no  doubt  that  the 
response  to  an  end  run  around  the  DMZ 
will  be  equal  to  our  effort.  If  North  Viet- 
nam is  unable  to  provide  the  forces,  there 
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firill  be  volunteers  provided  by  her  major 
allies. 

In  the  face  of  evidence  that  our  coun- 
try is  "ery  evenly  divided  on  the  ques- 
tion of  pursuing  the  conflict  in  Viet- 
nam, I  deplore  any  form  of  escalation. 
Deescalation  should  be  the  order  of  the 

day. 

I  have  spoken  In  this  vein  a  number 
of  times  recently  here  on  the  floor  of 
Congress.  I  hope  others  will  Join  me.  The 
vain  pursuit  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp  victory 
can  enmesh  America  and  all  great  na- 
tions In  a  vicious  entanglement  from 
which  there  will  be  no  return  for  any- 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Americans  to 
make  known  to  our  President  that  the 
successor  to  the  position  of  Secretary  of 
Defense  ought  to  be  a  man  who  has  dis- 
cretion about  the  war's  extension  and 
will  favor  deescalation  rather  than  esca- 
lation. 


INDIGNITIES  SHOWERED  UPON 
THIS  COUNTRY  BY  FRENCH 
PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  to 
passively  submit  to  the  indignities  show- 
ered upon  this  coimtry  by  French  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle.  Blinded  by  visions  of 
grandeur  to  the  very  fact  that  he  and 
his  country  owe  their  existence  and  pros- 
perity to  the  United  States,  De  Gaulle 
has  set  out  to  undermine  the  dollar  and 
disrupt  the  Western  Alliance. 

The  United  States  must  replace  pas- 
sivity with  action.  To  date  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  all  French  assets  in  this 
country  be  frozen  imtll  France  begins 
payment  on  her  outstanding  World  War 
I  debt  of  $6.8  billion  and  that  American 
tourism  to  France  be  ended  immedi- 
ately. 

Now  I  urge  that  the  United  States  sus- 
pend all  proposed  purchases  of  the 
French-made  Concorde,  which  has  not 
yet  satisfied  the  American  public  with  re- 
spect to  the  problem  caused  by  sonic 
boom  to  evidence  through  yet  another 
means  our  opposition  to  Gaulllst  policies. 
The  Concorde,  a  supersonic  aircraft 
will  be  an  Important  element  in  the 
French  economy  in  the  next  decade  and 
suspension  of  planned  purchcises  by 
American  Airlines  would  be  another  way 
of  demonstrating  to  De  Gaulle  the  seri- 
ousness of  his  action  and  the  need  for  an 
immediate  payment  plan  for  France's  50- 
year-old  debt. 


DREW  PEARSON  AND  THE 
MANURE  HEAP 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
took  the  floor  to  raise  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege  concerning  a  column 
written  by  Drew  Pearson. 

Evidently  Mr.  Pearson  found  my  re- 
marks about  his  manure  farm  rather 
disconcerting,  because  he  has  seen  fit 
to  attack  me  once  again  in  this  morn- 
ing's column. 

Today's  thrust  from  the  manure  heap 
Is  directed  at  my  participation  in  the 
recent  truth-ln-lending  debate  in  the 
House  Banking  Committee.  Citing  me 
as  the  chief  Republican  opponent  of  full 
disclosure  of  Interest  rates,  Mr.  Pearson 
once  again  referred  to  me  as  "the  little 
Italian-American."  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  Italo-American,  but  I  suggest  that 
Mr.  Pearson  is  trying  to  use  the  term 
as  one  of  insult.  Mr.  Pearson  should 
confine  himself  to  his  politics  and  his 
manure  pile,  and  not  attempt  to  smear 
the  hard-working  Italo-American  popu- 
lation of  this  Nation. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Pearson  should  spend  more  of  his 
manure  profits  on  research  work.  His 
references  to  the  truth-in-lending  bill 
produced  by  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee are  totally  inaccurate. 

First  of  all,  Pearson  says  that  the 
Senate  bill  has  been  weakened  by  the 
House.  This  is  pure  stupidity.  The 
Washington  Post,  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Associated 
Press,  and  United  Press  International 
have  all  cited  the  House-reported  bill 
as  stronger  than  the  Senate  bill. 

Second,  the  Johnson  administration 
does  not  oppose  this  bill.  The  truth-in- 
lending  bin  reported  by  a  30-to-l  vote 
yesterday  is  similar  to  a  compromise 
bill  offered  to  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion 2  weeks  ago  by  Banking  Com- 
mittee Republicans.  Every  indication 
points  to  White  House  enthusiasm  for 
this  compromise  bill.  And  why  not?  It 
Is  far  stronger  than  the  Senate-passed 
bill  praised  by  former  Senator  Paul 
Douglas,  the  longtime  chief  protagonist 
of  truth  in  lending. 

The  only  people  who  are  lobbying  for 
"Drew  Pearson's  position  are  the  fat-cat 
bankers — they  want  the  Sullivan  bill. 
Maybe  this  explains  why  Drew  Pearson 
wrote  the  story.  The  American  Bankers 
Association  Is  arm  in  arm  with  Drew 
Pearson's  stand  on  the  revolving  credit 
provision  of  the  truth-in -lending  bill. 
This  is  a  matter  of  public  record. 
Maybe  Drew  Pearson  needs  a  bank  loan 
to  expand  his  manure  sales  operation? 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  our  truth- 
ln-lending  bill  Includes  administrative 
enforcement  and  advertising  provisions 
which  the  Senate  bill  does  not  Include, 
as  well  as  first  mortgage  and  wage  gar- 
nishment provisions.  It  is  a  good  tough 
bUl  which  I  am  proud  to  have  sup- 
ported. Evidently  Drew  PearsOTi  has 
not  read  it.  He  must  be  spending  too 
much  time  on  his  manure  farm. 


SERIOUS    THREAT    TO    DOMESTIC 
LIVESTOCK  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
demanded  immediate  action  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  to  embargo  all 
forms  of  meat  and  livestock  from  Argen- 
tina and  Great  Britain  because  both 
countries  are  experiencing  a  serious  epi- 
demic of  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

I  have  also  demanded  that  Agriculture 
and  Commerce  clamp  a  ban  on  all  im- 
ports of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  until 
importing  countries  prove  their  country 
Is  free  from  this  infectious  disease. 

According  to  the  British  press,  up- 
ward of  200,000  head  of  meat  animals 
have  been  slaughtered  In  northern  Great 
Britain  alone  and  farmers  have  placed  a 
voluntary  quarantine  on  their  farms  pro- 
hibiting neighbors  from  visiting.  They 
have  canceled  livestock  shows,  meetings 
of  farm  groups,  horse  races,  and  so  forth, 
in  order  to  halt  the  spread  of  this  dan- 
gerous virus. 

Italy  and  Holland  have  already  banned 
imports  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  from 
Britain.  Ireland  has  not  only  harmed  all 
livestock  imports,  but  is  now  refusing  to 
admit  any  vehicles  by  ferry  from  Brit- 
ain. The  Irish  Agriculture  Ministry  has 
appealed  to  countrymen  working  in 
Britain  not  to  return  home  until  the 
epidemic  is  over. 

The  United  States  is  Importing  from 
8  to  10  percent  of  all  domestically  con- 
sumed cattle,  sheep,  and  pork.  It  Is  bad 
enough  for  American  farmers  to  be  re- 
quired to  meet  competition  from  areas 
where  production  is  less  expensive  than 
in  the  United  States  without  having 
to  take  the  chance  of  losing  everything 
through  a  foot-and-mouth  epidemic 
brought  about  by  meat  imports  from 
infected  countries. 

If  this  administration  is  interested  In 
preserving  the  American  farmer  and  the 
domestic  livestock  industy,  it  must  im- 
mediately take  every  precaution  to  pre- 
vent the  foot-and-mouth  virus  from  get- 
ting a  start  in  this  coimtry. 


DE  GAULLE,  INGRATE 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

— John  McCkaz. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  Charles  de  Gaulle  remembered 
those  crosses  the  other  day  when  he 
laimched  his  attack  upon  the  United 
States.  When  he  accused  us  of  trying  to 
take  over  France,  did  he  remember  the 
Mame.  Chateau-Thierry,  the  beaches  of 
Normandy  littered  with  thousands  of 
American  dead  who  came  to  save  France, 
to  drive  the  Nazis  from  Paris  and  make  it 
safe  for  General  de  Gaulle  to  reenter  the 
city  as  a  hero? 
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It  is  quite  apparent  that  he  chooses  to 
forget  the  $7,152,985,471  France  owes  us. 

Perhaps  it  Is  time  to  remind  the  French 
President  of  his  obligations  by  citing  a 
few  facts.  At  the  end  of  September, 
France  held  $600  million  against  our  gold 
supply.  Since  January  1962,  France  has 
withdrawn  $2,369,000,000  in  gold  from 
the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
de  Gaulle  denies  he  is  trying  to  under- 
mine the  dollar.  Prance  is  now  third  in 
the  world  in  gold  reserves  with  over  $5 
billion. 

Certainly  the  French  President  has  a 
convenient  and  short  memory.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  he  chooses  to  end  a  friend- 
ship of  two  centuries  between  two  great 
allies.  It  is  sad  to  see  him  leading  the 
French  people  down  the  road  to  disaster 
as  he  courts  the  dictators  in  the  Kremlin 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  always 
been  ready  and  willing  to  help  Prance 
defend  her  cherished  freedoms.  But  if 
this  is  his  choice,  then  I  see  no  course 
open  to  us  than  to  accept  the  fact  that 
we  can  no  longer  depend  upon  France 
as  an  ally  in  the  current  struggle  for 
freedom  in  the  world. 

Therefore  we  should  consider  some  im- 
mediate steps  to  strengthen  our  position 
by  taking  whatever  action  necessary  in- 
cluding a  demand  for  payment  by  Prance 
of  her  long  outstanding  debt,  and  by  dis- 
couraging American  tourists  from  visit- 
ing Prance  and  helping  to  bolster  her 
economy  with  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 
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ANOTHER  AMERICAN  CITY  VOTES 
IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PRESENCE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  voters 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  have  endorsed  by  a 
3-to-2  margin  the  American  commitment 
in  Vietnam  by  voting  against  the  with- 
drawal of  our  forces  there. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  an  accurate 
indication  of  how  the  American  people 
feel  about  the  Vietnamese  war.  Nobody 
is  very  happy  about  it — but  we  are  deter- 
mined to  see  it  through. 

This  is  the  second  American  city  to 
vote  against  American  withdrawal.  Re- 
cently, the  voters  of  San  Francisco  over- 
whelmingly supported  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Cambridge,  of  course,  in- 
cludes Harvard  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  two  of  the  great 
imiversities  of  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  might  belie 
the  frequently  heard  charge  that  the  in- 
tellectual community  of  the  country  is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  our  policy  in 
Vietnam. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson  can 
take  heart  from  this  vote,  for  it  shows 
that  the  American  people  understand 
that  we  cannot  back  down  on  our  com- 
mitment to  the  people  of  South  Vietnam. 
It  shows  that  our  Nation  has  the  patience 


and  the  courage  to  see  this  conflict 
through  until  peace  can  be  realized  in 
that  war-torn  land. 

Mr.  HOUFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
ciu-  in  the  view  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

No  poll  is  as  meaningful  as  an  actual 
vote.  Yesterday,  the  results  of  a  citywide 
referendum  on  Vietnam  were  released  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  showing  that  voters 
oppose  by  a  3-to-2  margin  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam. 

This  vote,  coupled  with  similar  results 
obtained  by  voters  in  San  Francisco, 
demonstrates  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  their  coimtry  to  renege  on 
its  commitment  to  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam,  no  matter  how  distasteful  this 
war  may  be. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  anti- 
war group  in  Cambridge  had  announced 
prior  to  the  vote  that  a  vote  of  more 
than  40  percent  against  the  war  would 
be  a  victory  for  their  group. 
They  received  39  percent  of  the  vote. 
This  vote  is  clearly  a  victory  for  rea- 
son. We  simply  cannot  withdraw  from 
this  war  until  aggression  halts  and 
Hanoi  agrees  to  negotiations  for  a  peace- 
ful settlement. 

This  is  what  President  Johnson  has 
been  saying  all  along.  And  yesterday,  the 
voters  of  Cambridge  made  clear  that 
they  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in 
the  views  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  further 
comment. 

Professor  Galbraith  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  "the  opposition  vote  was  a  re- 
markable showing." 

I  cannot  quite  buy  that,  since  this  city 
is  his  home  base  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  a  great  deal  of  protest  against  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  led  by  this  same  Professor 
Galbraith. 

If  there  is  anything  remarkable  about 
him,  it  is  that  Galbraith,  a  man  who  was 
such  a  miserable  failure  as  an  ambas- 
sador— I  would  say  one  of  the  worst  am- 
bassadors we  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
this  country — would  be  listened  to  by 
anybody,  anywhere. 


MEETING  ON  HIGH 
RATES  CALLED  BY 
MEMBERS  FOR  4  P.M., 


INTEREST 
30  HOUSE 
THURSDAY 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiue 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  30  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  jointly  called  a 
meeting  for  4  p.m.,  Thursday,  to  discuss 
possible  solutions  to  the  monetary  crisis 
being  created  by  high  interest  rates.  The 


meeting  will  be  held  in  the  hearing  room 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
2128  Rayburn  House  Office  Building. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  every  Member 
who  is  sincerely  concerned  about  the 
crush  of  high  interest  rates  on  the 
American  people  will  take  time  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  meeting. 

Interest  rates  are  at  the  highest  levels 
of  this  century  and  are  creating  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  the  Federal  budget 
as  well  as  the  farmer,  the  small  business- 
man, the  worker,  the  homebuyer,  and 
the  average  consumer.  It  is  becoming 
obvious  that  the  Congress  must  act  and  I 
believe  that  Thursday's  meeting  will  give 
us  a  great  opportunity  to  draft  a  course 
that  will  gain  broad  support. 

Participating  in  calling  this  meeting 
are  the  following  Members:  Prark 
Annunzio,  of  Illinois;  William  A.  Bar- 
RETT,  of  Pennsylvania;  Georce  E.  Brown, 
Jr.,  of  California;  Dominick  V.  Daniels! 
of  New  Jersey;  Charles  C.  Dices.  Jr.,  of 
Michigan;  Don  Edwards,  of  California; 
Henry  Gonzalez,  of  Texas;  Richard  T. 
Hanna,  of  California;  Henry  Helstoski, 
of  New  Jersey ;  Chet  Holifield,  of  Call- 
fornla;  Joseph  E.  Karth,  of  Minnesota; 
Robert  W.  K-astenmeier,  of  Wisconsin; 
Joseph  G.  Minish,  of  New  Jersey;  Patst 
T.  Mink,  Hawaii;  John  E.  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia; Barratt  OHara.  of  Illinois; 
Arnold  Olsen,  of  Montana;  Wright  Pai- 
BiAN.  of  Texas;  Roman  C.  Pucinski.  of 
Illinois;  Henry  S.  Reuss.  of  Wisconsin; 
George  M.  Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr..  of  New  Jersey; 
Daniel  J.  Ronan.  of  Illinois;  Edward  R 
Roybal.  of  California ;  William  F.  Ryah, 
of  New  York;  Tom  Steed,  of  Oklahoma; 
Leonor  K.  Sulltvan.  of  Missouri; 
Charles  A.  Vanik,  of  Ohio;  Lester  L 
Wolff,  of  New  York;  and  Jim  Wright, 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  memorandum  which  accom- 
panied the  meeting  invitation: 

To:  All  Members  of  the  House. 
Subject:  High  Interest  crisis. 

Interest  rates  are  at  the  highest  levels 
of  this  century,  and.  In  fact,  some  are 
higher  than  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War. 
In  recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  the  Treasury 
pay  as  high  as  6»4<T,  on  bonds  fully  secured 
by  the  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. There  are  reports  that  other  securi- 
ties of  the  U.S.  Government  will  bring  yields 
In  excess  of  eViTc  In  coming  weeks.  We  can- 
not long  endure  such  extortionate  Interest 
rates. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  heightened 
the  problem  through  Its  decision  of  Sunday, 
November  19,  to  raise  the  discount  rate  from 
4  To  to  41/j  Tc.  This  was  a  signal  for  the  banlu 
and  other  financial  Institutions  to  raise  In- 
terest rates  to  the  American  consumer. 

The  crush  of  high  Interest  rates  is  dras- 
tically complicating  our  Federal  Budget 
problems.  When  the  fiscal  year  started  on 
July  1.  we  had  budgeted  $14.2  bllUon  to  pay 
Interest  on  the  national  debt — second  only 
to  the  allocations  for  national  defense.  Now 
Interest  rates  have  risen  tremendously  and 
the  total  cost  of  Interest  In  the  Federal 
Budget  may  exceed  $15  billion  this  year. 
There  Is  much  to  talk  about  a  tax  Increase 
but  It  Is  obvious  that  high  Interest  rates  are 
gobbling  up  Federal  revenues  faster  than 
we  could  ever  raise  taxes.  Based  on  Interest 
rates  In  effect  when  President  Truman  left 
office  In  1952,  we  are  paying  about  $7  blUlon 
annually  In  excess  Interest  charges  on  the 
national  debt — a  stun  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  proposed  tax  Increase. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  burden  of  high  Inter- 
est rates  falls  unevenly  on  the  economy,  cre- 
ating the  greatest  hardship  among  low  In- 
come and  moderate  Income  families  who 
must  borrow  to  survive.  President  Johnson 
put  the  problem  this  way  In  a  statement  at 
the  White  House  on  November  20: 

"People  In  this  country  are  paying  usuri- 
ous rates  of  Interest  and  the  poor  people 
pay  the  highest  rates  usually.  The  poorer 
you  are  the  higher  your  money  costs  are." 

It  Is  unquestionably  the  duty  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  act  In  the  face  of  a  monetary 
crisis  of  this  proportion.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  American  people  are  fed  up  with 
high  Interest  rates  and  are  no  longer  satis- 
fled  with  leaving  the  total  job  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  We  believe  the  American 
people  want  action  by  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

In  the  past,  the  Unofficial  Steering  Com- 
mittee to  Oppose  Any  Increase  In  the  4%% 
Celling  has  done  much  to  hold  down  Inter- 
est rates.  This  Committee  has  prevented  the 
Increase  In  rates  on  long  term  Government 
obligations  In  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Administrations.  We  know  that  we 
can  hold  down  Interest  rates  when  enough 
Members  express  concern. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  situation  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  worse  unless  the  Congress 
clearly  expresses  Its  Intent  to  bring  down 
Interest  rates. 


HIGH  INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  v-?ry  generous  invitation 
that  has  just  been  extended  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  attend  this  meeting  on  the 
interest  rate  crisis.  I  just  wonder,  how- 
ever, if  someone  of  my  own  persuasion 
would  attend,  if  we  would  not  be  about 
as  welcome  as  the  town  drimk  at  a 
church-lawn  social,  because  we  might 
come  and  suggest  a  little  economy. 

As  I  look  over  the  list  of  names  as  they 
have  been  signed,  I  recognize,  I  think 
without  exception,  the  names  of  people 
who  have  voted  for  every  single  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  that  hsis 
brought  about  the  financial  crisis  that 
now  confronts  the  Nation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  It  is  interesting  to  hear 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI,  who  has  over 
many,  many  years  repeatedly  referred  to 
the  Republican  Party  as  the  party  of 
high  interest  rates,  now  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  putting  the  shoe  on  the  foot 
where  it  belongs,  and  clearly  indicating 
for  all  to  know  that  the  Democratic 
Party  wins  all  prizes  as  being  the  party 
of  high  Interest  rates. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wish  to  assure  the 


gentleman  that  he  will  be  welcome  at  the 
meeting.  So  will  the  Republican  lead- 
ers and  all  the  members  of  the  minority 
party.  I  hope  they  will  all  come  and 
get  religion  in  opposition  to  the  high  in- 
terest rates  that  are  so  destructive  to 
our  economy. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  The  gentleman  has 
heard  the  old  story  about  the  firebug  who 
advocated  that  waterllnes  be  Increased 
from  2  to  3  inches  to  help  put  out  the 
fire. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  not  seen  the  Re- 
publicans so  apparently  happy  in  a  long 
time. 

DE  GAULLE  DOES  FRANCE  AND  THE 
WORLD  A  DISSERVICE 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEX.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  sad- 
dens me  and.  I  am  sure  it  does  most  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  to  witness 
the  apparent  increasing  senility  of  the 
present  leader  of  France — General  de 
Gaulle.  Unfortunately,  his  strange  be- 
havior will  harm  every  country  in  the 
West,  including  France. 

General  de  Gaulle's  press  conference 
day  before  yesterday  will  only  increase 
already  existing  world  tensions  and  ag- 
gravate a  bad  situation.  I  feel  deep  sor- 
row that  through  such  action,  our  past 
harmonious  relations  with  France  may 
suffer. 

Twice  in  the  first  half  of  this  century 
the  United  States  has  saved  France  from 
being  conquered,  and  we  made  a  tremen- 
'  dous  sacrifice  of  American  lives  and  ex- 
pended almost  superhuman  effort  on  be- 
half of  democracy  in  the  world. 

An  analysis  of  De  Gaulle's  speech  re- 
flected the  fact  that  he  said  "No"  five 
different  ways  to  British  entry  into  the 
Common  Market,  imjustly  condemned 
the  State  of  Israel,  wrongly  urged  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  French 
State  of  Quebec  in  Canada,  and,  in  pass- 
ing, attacked  the  American  dollar  and, 
in  his  word,  the  "odious"  American  war 
in  Vietnam.  Nor  should  wc-  forget  his  ill- 
conceived  decision  to  withdraw  France 
from  the  military  structure  of  NATO. 

The  World  War  I  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  of  France  due  and  unpaid 
as  of  June  30,  1967,  was  over  $5  billion. 
Including  $2  million  of  the  principal  sum 
and  almost  $3  billion  on  interest  arrear- 
ages. Unmatured  principal  was  $1.7  bil- 
lion. No  payments  have  been  made  since 
1931.  The  total  obligation  which  might 
be  said  to  have  been  outstanding  on  June 
30, 1967,  including  both  matured  and  un- 
matured principal  and  interest  arrear- 
ages to  that  date,  was  $6.8  billion. 


It  Is  also  a  fact  that  Prance  has  at- 
tained substantial  economic  growth  and 
stabiUty  since  World  War  H  with  U.S. 
grant  military  and  economic  aid  total- 
ing $7.5  bUUon. 

In  addition,  it  clearly  appears  that 
Prance  is  intent  upon  undermining  the 
U.S.  dollar.  Since  January  1962,  under 
De  Gaulle,  France  has  withdrawn  over 
$2.3  billion  in  gold  from  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  to  immedi- 
ately take  such  steps  as  may  be  neoessaiy 
to  compel  the  Republic  of  France  to  re- 
pay its  long  past  due  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States. 


VrVE  LA  COMPAGNIE 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  got  some  In- 
telligence, I  guess  the  same  way  that 
columnists  get  their  intelligence,  of  a 
recent  Cabinet  meeting  in  France  at 
which  the  President  of  Prance  proposed 
to  the  Cabinet  that  he  might  not  be  im- 
mortal and  they  ought  to  think  about  a 
place  to  bury  him. 

So  at  the  next  meeting  they  suggested 
it  would  be  nice  if  he  would  be  buried  at 
the  Invalides  alongside  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon.  He  demurred,  saying: 

I  can't  be  burled  by  blm  because  he  was 
only  a  corporal. 

So  they  went  back  to  think  about  it 
some  more,  and  they  suggested  at  the 
second  meeting  that  he  be  buried  at 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises,  which  is  the 
little  village  at  which  he  has  his  coimtry 
home,  and  which  he  likes  very  much. 
They  made  the  proposal,  and  he 
demurred  again,  saying; 

That  Is  130  miles  from  ParU.  It  Is  too  far 
f  cr  tourists  to  travel. 

They  set  their  heads  to  the  problem 
again.  Finally  one  man  in  the  Cabinet 
said: 

Well,  he  hates  the  British  even  worse  than 
he  hates  the  Americans.  He  reveres  Joan  of 
Arc.  So  why  don't  we  propose  to  bury  him 
exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  British  burned 
Joan  of  Arc  at  the  stake? 

They  thought  this  would  be  a  good 
idea.  At  the  next  Cabinet  meeting  they 
made  that  proposal  to  him.  He  thought 
it  over  for  awhile  and  he  said: 

Yes,  that  is  the  right  place.  She  deserves 
thlfl  honor. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 
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Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Bates 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carey 

Celler 

Colmer 

Conn an 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Edwards,  La. 

Eshleman 


[RoU  No.  416] 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Gibbons 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Calif. 

Pepper 

Pool 

Purcell 
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Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

St  Onge 

Schwelker 

Slkes 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Whitten 

wuiiams.  Miss. 

WtlUs 

Young 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  guonmi. 

By  linanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


LSD  FILM 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
tWs  opportunity  to  remind  all  Members 
and  through  them  their  staffs  and  fami- 
lies of  the  showing  in  the  morning  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Cannon 
Building  of  the  Navy  prepared  film  on 
the  drug,  LSD.  You  were  notified  by 
mlmeo.  1  week  ago  this  morning. 

This  is  a  particularly  propitious  time 
for  all  Members  and  their  staffs  to  get 
straight  information  and  complete 
knowledge  that  is  being  given  to  the  na- 
val seamen  and  ofiQcers  concerning  this 
drug,  lysergic  acid.  This  is  a  "landmark" 
film  and  I  think  it  will  be  of  value  to  all 
of  you  in  helping  to  answer  current  and 
multiple  questions  that  may  come  from 
your  constituency  and  even  from  your 
courts. 

This  is  an  unusually  well  done  piece  of 
work  which  your  three  "doctors  in  the 
House"— Dr.  T.  Morgan,  Dr.  T.  L.  Car- 
TSR,  and  Dr.  D.  G.  Hall — have  reviewed 
and  join  in  this  invitation. 

It  has  been  prepared  by  a  young  com- 
mander of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Dr.  Miner,  who 
Is  a  skilled  pharmacist  as  well  as  a  phy- 
sician. I  recommend  that  all  see  it  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Cannon  Building,  and  It  will 
be  repeated  at  4  o'clock  tomorrow 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  which  is  making  this 
room  available  and  the  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  as  arranged  by  the  congres- 
sional liaison  unit  and  our  own  USMC 
reservist,  the  reading  clerk,  Joe  Bartlett. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  consideration  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  the  proceedings 
of  the  other  body  will  Indicate  that  the 
Governor  of  California  urged,  and  with- 
out debate  there  was  accepted,  an 
amendment  to  the  social  security 
amendment  that,  If  adopted  in  the  con- 
ference, will  result  in  400,000  Califor- 
nlans  who  are  aged,  blind,  or  crippled 
not  receiving  1  penny  of  Increase  as 
a  result  of  the  action  of  this  Congress 
with  reference  to  improvements  in  the 
social  security  blU. 

This  action  of  the  Gtovemor  of  Cali- 
fornia is  unconscionable.  He  is  making 
an  effort  to  rob  California's  neediest 
citizens  In  some  lamentable  effort  to 
beef  up  the  California  State  treasury. 

I  would  hope  that  the  conferees  on 
this  side  would  reject  this  amendment. 
It  is  an  amendment  that  applies 
uniquely  and  exclusively  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  not  permit  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  crippled  of  our  State  to  be 
denied  the  pittance  of  an  Increase  that 
is  proposed  in  the  bill  because  of  the 
fiscal  needs  of  the  Republican  Governor 
of  our  State. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend  the  act 
of  July  4,  1966 — Public  Law  89-491 — and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 

CONrERENCE  REPORT    (H.    Rbpt.   No.   987) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8629)  to  amend  the  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Pub- 
lic Law  89-491)  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment. 

Btron  G.  Rogers, 

Basil  L.  WHtiENER, 

Ai«DREW  Jacobs,  Jr.. 

Richard  H.  Foft. 

Charles  E.  Wiggins. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Everett    McKinlet    Dirrsen, 

John  L.  McClellan, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8629)  to  amend 
the  Act  of  July  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491) 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  passed  H.R.  8629  with  an 
amendment.    The   House   disagreed    to   the 


amendment  and  requested  a  conference-  the 
Senate   then   agreed   to   the   conference 

H.R.  8629  as  It  passed  the  House  added  tHe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  an  ex  officio  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Revolution  Blcenten 
nlal  Commission,  extended  the  time  within 
which  the  Commission  shall  report  to  the 
President  to  July  4.  1969,  and  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  finance  the  work 
of  the  Commission. 
These  provisions  are  not  In  disagreement 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  provision 
which  Increased  from  four  members  to  su 
members  each  the  House  and  Senate  mem- 
bership on  the  Commission. 

The   conference   report   recommends  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment. 
Byron  G.  Rogers, 
Basil  L.  Whitener, 
Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr., 
Richard  H.  Porr, 
Charles  E.   Wiggins. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  understand 
that  the  conference  report  recommends 
acceptance  of  the  House  version  of  the 
legislation.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  endorse  and 
enthusiastically  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  meat  Inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  sunend- 
ment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The    SPEAKER.    For    what    purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  rise? 
preterektial  motion  orraan  bt  icr.  smxa 
or  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  moves  that  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  Instructed 
to  agree  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  HJl. 
12144. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  amended  the 
House  meat  inspection  bill  primarily  in 
one  area,  which  I  believe  should  be  ac- 
cepted without  any  further  doubt. 

The  Senate  bill  is  like  the  House  bill 


In  almost  all  particulars  except  with 
respect  to  the  meat  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts that  are  slaughtered  or  processed 
in  nonfederally  inspected  plants.  Under 
the  House  bill  we  provided  matching 
funds  to  the  States  that  wanted  to  do 
this,  but  there  was  no  assurance  that 
It  would  be  done  In  any  given  time.  The 
Senate  provided  the  following: 

First.  The  States  will  have  2  years  to 
set  up  meat  Inspection  programs  at  least 
equal  to  Federal  standards  and  they  can 
be  given  a  third  year  If  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  that  the  State 
in  question  will  at  the  end  of  that  year 
have  such  standards  In  operation. 

Second.  At  the  end  of  the  2-  or  3-year 
period.  If  the  State  has  failed  to  apply 
Federal  standards  to  plants  within  the 
State,  the  Federal  meat  Inspection  pro- 
gram win  go  Into  effect  In  that  State. 

Third.  A  Governor  may  wsuve  the  2- 
year  period  and  request  immediate  Fed- 
eral inspection  until  such  time  as  the 
State  brings  Its  meat  Inspection  program 
up  to  Federal  standards. 

Fourth.  During  the  interim  2-  or  3- 
year  period,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  have  access  to  the  nonfederally 
inspected  plants  to  determine  whether 
they  are  producing  adulterated  meat  or 
meat  food  products  which  would  en- 
danger public  health.  If  he  finds  that 
they  are,  he  may  institute  a  procedure 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  those  particular 
plants. 

Fifth.  There  will  be  annual  public  re- 
ports to  Congress  on  the  operation  and 
efTectiveness  of  both  Federal  and  State 
inspection  systems. 

This  particular  amendment  was  not 
before  the  House,  and  we  did  not  have 
any  record  vote  concemlnc  this  particu- 
lar area.  So  that  the  conferees  would  not 
be  going  to  the  conference  with  the  feel- 
ing that  they  have  got  to  uphold  House 
tradition  and  fight  for  every  word  in  the 
House  bill,  and  therefore  not  srleld  to  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  would  be  good  if  the 
House  would  express  itself  on  this  in- 
struction for  the  conferees. 

I  have  discussed  this  at  length  virith 
the  various  members  of  the  committee 
and  I  believe  it  should  be  passed.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  support  wholeheartedly 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers will  vote  to  support  the  version  of 
the  meat  inspection  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  w£is  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  HJl. 
12145,  the  so-called  Smlth-Foley  bill. 
That  bill  was  a  strong  measure  and  would 
have  protected  the  American  consumer 
by  extending  the  Federal  meat  Inspection 
program  to  the  large-  and  medium-sized 
intrastate  plants. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  rejected  the 
Smlth-Foley  bill.  The  bill  which  the 
House  did  pass  makes  a  number  of  needed 
improvements  but  does  nothing  toward 
requiring  that  Intrastate  plants  meet 
Federal  standards. 


The  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  yes- 
terday contains  all  of  the  provisions  In 
the  House-passed  bill,  and  In  addition 
requires  that  Intrastate  plants  meet  Fed- 
eral standards  within  2  or  3  years. 

The  Senate  bill  Is  sound  and  strong 
legislation  and  will  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Smlth-Foley  bill.  There  Is  a 
wealth  of  evidence  that  many  intrastate 
meat  plants  are  operating  under  condi- 
tions which  present  a  hazard  to  the 
health  of  the  American  consumer. 

The  Senate  bill  will  save  consumers 
billions  of  dollars  that  they  would  other- 
wise pay  for  mislabeled  and  inferior 
products  and  will  assure  consumers  that 
the  health  hazards  will  be  removed  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  support 
of  this  stronger  bill. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentiemtm  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Smith]  for  his  effort  to  bring  out  the 
best  possible  meat  inspection  bill  and 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  him  that 
acceptance  of  the  Senate  amendments 
at  this  late  date  In  the  session  probably 
offers  the  best  chance  to  accomplish  this 
objective.  Therefore,  I  expect  to  support 
his  motion.  I  would  like  to  add  that  those 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  of- 
ferred  by  him  when  the  bill  was  under 
debate  in  the  House  included  persons 
like  myself  who  felt  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  him  then  would  be  less  likely 
to  improve  the  Inspection  of  all  meat 
slaughtered  for  human  consumption 
than  would  have  been  the  House-passed 
bill.  The  Senate  has  brought  in  a  bill 
that  would  apparently  cure  the  defects 
of  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Smlth- 
Foley  amendment  offered  during  the 
House  debate.  Therefore,  I  think  we 
should  accept  the  Senate  approach.  Al- 
though perhaps  It  could  be  Improved  in 
conference,  perhaps  it  could  also  die 
there  or  come  out  less  than  it  should  be. 
On  balance,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  supporting  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  the  motion  now  before  the  House. 
.  Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  sun  very  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  and 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Foley]  have  done  such  a  thorough  job 
of  analyzing  the  needs  of  meat  inspection 
legislation.  Both  gentlemen  deserve  the 
commendation  of  this  House  for  their 
yeoman  efforts.  The  consumers  of  this 
Nation  can  be  grateful  to  them  for  help- 
ing to  spotlight  the  problems  involved, 
and  for  displaying  the  courage  of  their 
convictions  in  pressing  for  more  strin- 
gent legislation  to  protect  the  health  of 
our  people. 

I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  has 
offered  his  preferential  motion.  There  are 
some  who  would  take  exception  to  this 
legislative  technique  because,  in  a  pro- 
cedural sense,  it  tends  to  freeze  in  ad- 
vance the  position  of  the  House  conferees. 
I  respect  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 


raise  this  procedural  question.  Essen- 
tlally,  however,  we  face  today  a  question 
of  substance  rather  than  one  of  pro- 
cedure, and  that  question  is  simply  this: 
Do  we  want  to  take  all  necessary  steps  to 
protect  our  people  from  the  danger  of 
unclean,  unsanitary  conditions  which 
threaten  health?  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  wise  course  to  indicate  to  our 
House  conferees  how  we  feel  on  this  vital 
issue.  This  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
in  voting  for  the  preferential  motion, 
which  I  shall  support. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  an  article  from  the 
November  28,  1967,  Issue  of  the  Charles- 
ton GsLzette  concerning  the  State  meat 
inspection  program  in  West  Virginia  and 
how  Federal  legislation  would  "beef  up" 
that  program : 

U.8.  Law  To  "BEir  Up"  State  Mxat  Progeam 
(By  John  G.  Morgan) 
Under    p)endlng    federal    legislation,    the 
State  Agriculture  Department  would  be  in 
strong   position   to   push   faster  for  a   full 
meat  inspection  program  in  West  Virginia. 
A    1966   state   law  on   the  books   has   the 
approval    of    the    Federal    Meat    Inspection 
Service.  The  federal  law  under  consideration 
would  vastly  Improve  chances  for  full  fund- 
ing of  the  state  program. 

The  department  has  an  appropriation  of 
about  $150,000  for  the  present  program,  con- 
sidered good  as  far  as  It  goes.  An  additional 
appropriation  will  be  sought  at  the  next  leg- 
islative session  to  bring  this  amount  to  about 
8200,000. 

Ideally,  the  department  would  like  to  raise 
the  appropriation  to  about  $400,000.  This  It 
might  do  with  matching  federal  funds.  If 
the  proposed  law  wins  final  approval. 

Dr.  Walter  D.  Hammer,  a  veterinarian  and 
head  of  the  department's  meat  inspection 
division;  and  Deputy  Agriculture  Commis- 
sioner Earl  K.  Kelley  commented  on  the 
state  law  Monday  in  connection  with  the 
pending  legislation. 

Both  said  meat  Inspection  in  West  Vir- 
ginia has  Improved  considerably  vinder  the 
1966  law,  largely  because  of  the  cooperation 
of  meat  establishments. 

Hammer  noted,  however,  that  the  present 
system  of  Inspection  Is  largely  a  spot  check 
type  of  operation,  with  the  cxirrent  emphasis 
mainly  on  sanitation. 

No  specific  data  was  available  on  what  per- 
centage of  the  meat  marketed  In  West  Vir- 
ginia may  go  uninspected  or  Inadequately 
inspected  before  or  after  the  kill. 

But  Hammer  and  Kelley  Indicated  there  t« 
pressing  need  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  the  present  program. 

Hammer  said  the  state  should  have  an  ad- 
ditional 30  Inspectors,  plus  three  to  five  full- 
time  veterinarians  In  the  field.  PresenUy. 
there  are  only  10  Inpectors,  assigned  to  check 
meat  in  122  establishments  within  the  state. 
The  total  of  establUhments  Includes  27 
licensed  commercial  slaughter  houses,  22 
"custom"  slaughter  houses,  30  processing 
plants  and  43  combined  commercial  houses 
and  processing  plants. 

In  addition,  there  Is  one  plant  which  un- 
dergoes federal  Inspection.  This  Is  the  SEP 
Commissary,   321    21st   St. 

Hammer  said  there  are  several  large,  na- 
tionally known  meat  companies  which  have 
so-called  "branch  houses"  in  West  Virginia. 
These  "houses,"  which  are  included  In  the 
West  Virginia  total  of  commercial  establUh- 
ments, receive  shipments  of  federally-In- 
spected meat,  he  said.  The  meat  usually  Is  In 
large  or  wholesale  type  cuts,  with  federal 
inspection  markers  on  them.  When  the  cuts 
are  further  processed  and  reduced  In  size, 
the  federal  Inspection  label  often  is  lost. 
Two  modem  meat  plants  at  Ona,  Cabell 
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County,  and  SlssonvlUe  are  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  the  tyi)es  of  commercial  or  custom 
sUughter  houses  that  West  Virginia  should 
have.  Hammer  said.  The  custom  tyj)*  is  In- 
tended mostly  for  farmers  who  grow  their 
own  animals,  bring  them  In  for  slaughter 
and  processing,  and  return  them  to  the  farm 
homes  for  storage. 

As  an  example  of  how  much  slaughtering 
Is  going  on  In  the  state,  officials  cited  these 
figures  for  September,  1967: 

A  total  of  14.900  animals  killed,  Includ- 
ing swine,  cattle,  sheep  and  Iambs,  all  weigh- 
ing 7,4ie,000  pounds. 

Under  the  federal  law,  proposed  to  become 
effective  July  l,  all  states  would  be  required 
to  have  a  satisfactory  meat  inspection  pro- 
gram in  operation  within  two  years — or  face 
the  threat  of  federal  control. 

Hammer  said  West  Virginia,  as  one  of  28 
states  now  listed  with  mandatory  inspection 
legislation,  should  be  one  of  the  first  states 
to  meet  this  requirement. 

He  said  It  normally  takes  about  five  years 
to  get  a  first  class  Inspection  program  Into 
effect  after  passage  of  necessary  state  legis- 
lation. 

He  hopes  that  West  Virginia  can  be  going 
full  speed  ahead  within  four  years  after  the 
effective  date  (July  l,  1966)  of  the  current 
state  legislation.  That  would  put  the  target 
date  at  July  1,  1970,  just  in  time  to  beat  the 
federal  deadline. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  5  minutes  to  me  for  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
just  to  say  that  I  would  think  It  would 
be  far  better  for  this  bill  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  conferees  unlnstructed, 
because  the  Senate  has  made  five  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  Purcell  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  in  the  short  time  I  have  had  to  study 
the  Senate  changes  in  the  bill,  I  certainly 
conclude  that  three,  possibly  four,  of 
the  changes  are  definitely  good,  and 
strengthen  the  bill,  and  I  can  support 
them. 

I  do  know  that  there  are  questions  that 
have  been  asked  of  our  committee  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  con- 
cerning a  very  controversial  amendment 
allowing  the  Governor  of  any  State  to 
unilaterally  ask  for  Federal  inspection 
right  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  if  he 
so  desires. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  this 
has  raised  not  only  the  problem  of  the 
potential  cost  of  the  bill,  but  also  the 
question  whether  in  this  way  we  are  go- 
ing to  reward  those  States  that  have 
made  no  effort  on  State  meat  inspection 
by  paying  100  percent  of  their  cost,  while 
penalizing  those  that  have  gone  ahead 
In  trying  to  pass  good  meat  inspection 
laws,  and  paying  them  only  up  to  50 
percent. 

I  mention  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  to  point  out  two  or  three  rather 
serious  questions  which  might  well  be 
raised  in  conference.  I  do  not  know,  but 
obviously  there  might  be  need  for  techni- 
cal changes. 

Since  the  other  body  has  acted  in  six 
areas  with  new  language  or  added  lan- 
guage and  amendments,  I  believe  we  owe 
It  to  our  colleagues  in  the  House  to  go 
to  conference  and  discuss  the  changes 
and  their  Implications,  and  to  try  to  an- 
swer some  of  the  questions  satisfactorily 
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so  that  when  we  come  back  to  the  House 
with  the  bill  we  will  have  some  basis  for 
asking  either  for  agreement  to  the 
amendment  or  for  changes. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  turn  down 
the  gentleman's  proposal  and  back  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  by  agreeing 
to  the  request  of  the  Senate  for  a  con- 
ference, which  I  for  one,  want  to  see 
concluded  as  quickly  as  possible 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  should  like  to  under- 
stand the  procedural  situation  a  little 
better,  if  i  can. 

Am  I  correct  that  the  gentleman's 
motion  would  require  that  the  House 
speak  on  the  total  recommendations  as 
made  by  the  other  body  and  that  there 
would  be  no  way  to  divide  the  question 
so  that  we  could  speak  on  the  Individual 
Items? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Senate  made  one  amendment.  That 
is  what  it  really  amounts  to.  This  would 
then  put  the  house  on  record  as  being 
in  favor  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  seem  to  me  this 
rims  some  risk  of  causing  Members  to 
be  on  record  against  a  package,  and  per- 
haps would  encumber  the  members  of 
the  conference  committee,  and  perhaps 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  time  today, 
from  securing  approval  of  some  needed 
items  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  say  that 
out  of  the  45  pages,  I  believe  it  is,  in  the 
bill,  about  43  have  not  been  changed. 
The  change  is  in  a  relatively  small  area. 
It  is  an  important  area,  but  it  goes  only 
to  one  question;  that  is,  the  nonfederally 
inspected  domestic  plants.  Really,  I  do 
not  believe  it  involves  too  much  to  vote 
upon  In  one  package. 

The  imported  meat  portion  is  not 
changed  one  bit; 

The  labeling  portion  Is  not  changed 
one   bit; 

The  requirement  giving  us  protection 
against  meat  from  rendering  works  go- 
ing into  human  consumption  is  not 
changed  one  bit:  and 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  too  complicated. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington,  who  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  Governors  having  the 
right  to  request  inspection  dxuring  the 
next  2  or  3  years,  this  was  put  In  In  lieu 
of  the  proposal  we  had  in  the  House  for 
immediate  inspection.  In  effect  the  Sen- 
ate said,  "No,  in  most  cases,  it  will  not 
be  immediate  imless  the  Governor  re- 
quests it."  It  is  a  modification  of  that 
area.  Really,  it  is  not  a  new  subject 
matter. 

Mrs.  MAY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
furfher,  as  I  said,  I  am  really  not  ready 
to  argue  the  merits  of  the  amendment 
put  on  by  the  Senate.  It  may  be  a  good 
one. 

These  are  questions  which  have  come 
to  me  from  other  Members  of  this  body, 
since  I  am  a  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. Frankly,  I  cannot  answer  them,  be- 
cause we  have  had  no  time  to  discuss 
this  with  the  Senate. 

I  read  the  Senate  debate  on  this 
amendment.  Many  questions  were  raised 


in  that  debate  which  obviously  were  not 
satisfactorily  answered.  It  was  more  or 
less,  as  I  understood  the  remarks  that 
they  hoped  such  and  such  a  thing  would 
not  happen,  and  did  not  think  It  would 
Should  these  prognostications  prove  not 
true,  then  certainly  this  body  is  faced 
with  other  things  concerning  this  bill' 
that  is,  increased  expense  as  well  as  the 
possibiUty  of  a  substantial  number  of 
Governors  requesting  Federal  inspecUon 
immediately.  Where  would  the  personnel 
from  the  USDA  come  from  to  fumil  this? 
How  much  would  we  have  to  appropriate 
to  do  the  job  adequately?  Those  ques- 
tions  I  think  deserve  and  must  have  in- 
telligent discussion  before  we  bring  the 
bill  to  the  House  and  ask  for  concur- 
rence. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington.  It  is  a 
rather  unusual  procedure,  although  it 
had  been  followed  on  rare  occasions  In 
the  past  that  we  do  what  Is  taking  place 
here  now.  I  hope  the  House  will  agree 
that  this  bin  should  go  to  conference  so 
that  we  might  find  out  what  the  differ- 
ences are  and  how  they  might  be  adjusted 
and  then  come  back  and  take  action  on 
the  bill  later  on. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say,  being  an 
old  food  and  forage  inspector,  that  I  am 
not  necessarily  against  either  position. 
Second,  I  simply  rise  for  a  point  of  In- 
formation for  the  Members  of  the  House. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  gentleman's  orig- 
inal amendment,  which  I  think  we  called 
the  Smith-Foley  amendment  when  we 
had  this  bill  under  consideration  in  the 
House,    would,    first,    allow    intrastate 
plants  that  gross  annually  $250,000  or 
more  to  come  within  Federal  jurisdiction 
as  far  as  meat  inspection  is  concerned 
immediately;   and  second,  require  that 
substandard  plants  would  have  a  5-year 
grace  period  in  order  to  make  structural 
changes  necessary;  whereas  the  so-called 
Mondale-Montoya  amendment  added  on 
in  the  other  body  would,  first,  require 
that  if  after  2  years  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  found  the  State  Inspection 
Inadequate,  he  could  immediately  place 
all  plants  within  the  State  under  Federal 
jurisdiction;  and  second,  if  the  Secretary 
finds  a  plant  to  be  in  extremely  poor 
condition,  he  is  authorized  to  go  to  the 
Governor  of  said  State  in  which  the  plant 
is  located  and  grant  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time  to  make  the  plant  comply  and 
remedy  the  alleged  violations,  but  If  the 
Governor  falls  to  act,  the  Secretary  can 
immediately    And    forthwith    place    the 
plant  under  Federal  inspection;    third, 
the  Governor  of  any  State  can  abdicate 
State  responsibility  at  any  time  and  seek 
out  and  ask  for  and  get  Federal-State 
inspection  of  its  meats. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make — and 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  forebear- 
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ance — is  for  the  information  of  all.  On 
point  No.  2,  point  No.  2  could  immedi- 
ately replace  point  No.  1,  I  submit.  In 
other  words,  rather  than  waiting  2  years, 
if  the  Secretary  finds  the  plant  is  not 
living  up  to  the  best  interests  of  food 
and  forage  of  the  consumers  of  America, 
he  could  eliminate  No.  I  and  take  over 
without  a  2-year  delay.  Does  the  gentle- 
man concur  in  this? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  completely, 
because  there  would  be  immediate  take- 
overs without  a  Governor's  permission 
only  on  a  plant-by-plant  basis  rather 
than  on  a  State  basis.  Your  first  point 
referred  to  statewide  action. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  correct,  under  the 
Montoya-Mondale  amendments  so-called 
in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is.  if  indeed  the  Secretary  is  vested  with 
this  much  ix)wer.  I  am  not  unfamiliar 
with  this  situation  under  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  acting  and  have  rather  pre- 
dicted, studying  this  last  evening  and  the 
day  before  and  knowing  what  went  on  in 
the  other  body,  that  this  device  for  in- 
structing the  conferees  might  happen.  I 
might  say  I  have  used  it  myself  on  past 
occasions,  and  it  is  within  the  rules  of 
the  House.  However,  I  think  if  indeed  we 
can  take  over  the  function  of  the  States 
without  the  2-year  grace  period,  as  was 
indeed  in  the  gentleman's  original 
amendment,  which  would  have  given  sub- 
standard plants  5  years  in  order  to  make 
necessary  structural  changes,  then  I  be- 
lieve we  should  argue  it  out  in  confer- 
ence, and  I  hope  we  can  vote  down  the 
gentleman's  preferential  motion  for  that 
reason  and  go  to  conference  on  this  need- 
ed bill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  I  served  on  the  subcommit- 
tee which  had  hearings  on  this  bill.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington.  I  sincerely  believe  your 
preferential  motion  should  be  voted 
down  so  we  have  the  opportunity  to  put 
this  bill  in  conference.  I  certainly  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  the  wonderful 
work  that  he  has  done  on  the  meat  in- 
spection bill.  Certainly  he  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  many  times.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  bill  should  be  put 
in  conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendments  that  have  been  added  on  in 
the  Senate  involve  no  limit  of  cost. 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  give 
me  how  much  additional  expense  this 
would  represent  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  there  are 
various  figures  Involved.  It  would  prob- 
ably amoimt  to  about  the  sum  of  $30  mil- 
lion which  is  less  than  Va  cent  per  pound. 
But  whatever  the  cost  is.  and  if  they  do 
the  same  kind  of  job  of  Inspection,  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  same  amount,  whether 
that  Inspecting  is  performed  by  the  State 
or  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  would 
be  approximately  the  same  no  matter 
who  pays  It. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  bill 


which  we  sent  over  to  the  other  body 
contained  the  provision  that  the  State 
would  participate  to  the  extent  of  50 
percent. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
clarify  that  provision? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  still  in  the 
bill.  If  the  State  in  its  own  judgment  de- 
cides it  wants  to  have  its  own  inspection 
system,  so  long  as  it  comes  up  to  the 
Federal  standards,  they  may  do  so. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the 
gentleman  will  agree  that  there  were 
some  amendments  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  There  were  some 
rather  significant  amendments  added  to 
the  bill  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  gentleman  hopes 
to  do.  Why  would  the  gentleman  object 
to  having  House  Members  meet  with 
Members  of  the  other  body  in  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  would  still  go 
to  conference,  but  the  conferees  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  be  In  the 
position  of  having  some  Instructions  to 
its  conferees  as  to  what  the  House  wants 
to  do. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa.  However.  I  hope  we 
will  not  send  our  conferees  over  to  the 
other  body  with  instructions,  but  send 
them  noninstructed  to  represent  this 
body  as  they  see  fit. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place,  I  think  there  are  some  amend- 
ments that  are  desirable.  In  the  second 
place.  I  am  anxious  to  have  a  meat  in- 
spection bill.  However,  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  there  exists  a  very,  very  serious 
question  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  act.  I  say  this,  because  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  just  walk  right  into 
a  State,  without  there  being  any  inter- 
state commerce  involved  at  all.  and  take 
over  the  functions  of  a  State,  then  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  does  not 
.  mean  a  thing  any  more.  I  say  this  be- 
cause there  Is  no  way  at  this  time  to 
conceive  of  a  bill  that  would  violate  the 
interstate  commerce  clause  any  more 
than  this  one  would,  if  finally  adopted. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture can  merely  say  that  a  particular 
plant,  even  though  It  does  not  do  any 
business  whatsoever  in  interstate  com- 
merce, is  not  doing  a  good  job  and  It  is 
not  doing  enough  to  meet  the  Feder«d 
standards  of  meat  inspection. 

And.  further,  when  you  go  in.  regard- 
less of  the  State  involved,  the  State  will 
be  bound — the  Governor  of  the  State,  the 
legislature,  or  anyone  else — absolutely 
by  the  inspector  there  and  he  will  close 
that  plant,  or  make  them  live  up  to  the 
standards  Involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  these  rep- 
resent very  serious  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  things  which  in  my 
opinion  can  be  ironed  out  In  conference, 
to  the  extent  where  we  can  have  a  good 
bill,  a  bill  which  in  my  opinion  the  gen- 
tleman would  probably  desire. 
As  I  have  stated  previously,  In  my 


opinion  there  is  probably  a  lot  of  good  in 
this  approach.  But,  if  we  go  to  confer- 
ence, no  one  objected  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent to  send  It  to  conference.  If  we  are 
going  to  send  it  to  conference,  and  say  at 
the  same  time  to  the  conferees,  you 
cannot  consider  one  single  thing  except 
to  go  over  there  and  agree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  then  it  is  absolutely  futile 
as  to  what  we  go  to  conference  with  in 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  had  withheld  his  motion  and  if  this 
matter  had  gone  to  conference,  and  If 
the  conferees  had  conferred  and  brought 
back  then  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives such  amendments  as  were  in  agree- 
ment or  in  disagreement  with  the  other 
body  as  they  were  then  at  that  time,  soiy 
portion  of  the  conference  report  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  objects,  the 
gentleman  could  then  make  his  motion 
to  disagree  and  send  it  back  and  correct 
that  one  spot. 

However,  by  proceeding  In  this  man- 
ner, if  you  send  it  over  there,  we  have  got 
to  agree,  regardless  of  the  question  of 
constitutionality  of  the  amendments.  In 
other  words,  we  have  got  to  agree,  re- 
gardless of  the  desirability  of  all  five 
amendments.  There  may  be  some  amend- 
ments that  may  be  better.  But  there  may 
be  a  way  to  eliminate  the  threat  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act. 

Those  are  things  that  can  be  worked 
out  in  conference,  but  to  send  them  over 
to  the  Senate  in  conference  with  no  au- 
thority whatsoever  except  to  walk  over 
there  and  say  to  Senator  Ellender  "We 
agree  with  you  entirely."  and  then  sign 
the  conference  report  and  take  it  back 
to  the  House,  then  that  is  it. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Agree  with  what? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Is  not  that  the  exact 
situation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  In  effect  the 
House  conferees  would  be  instructed  that 
the  feeling  of  the  House  is  that  they 
should  accept  the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Just  as  if  the  House 
had  surrendered  its  own  position  and  has 
accepted  the  position  of  the  Senate, 
then  bring  it  back,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  go  over  there,  sign  their  names  to  it, 
and  then  bring  it  back,  regardless  of 
whether  the  House  or  the  Senate  feel 
that  there  are  some  of  those  amend- 
ments that  could  be  improved  upon,  or 
even  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  per- 
fected a  httle  bit  better,  work  out  cer- 
tain of  the  amendments  in  conference, 
then  bring  it  back,  and  if  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  report  when  they 
bring  it  back  then  we  can  attack  the 
particular  parts  you  do  not  like 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  believe  we  have 
to  get  this  over  with  as  fast  as  possible. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  are  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session,  and  if  this 
goes  to  conference,  especially  without 
instructions,  it  can  come  back  in  1  or  2 
days,  or  2  weeks,  or  not  come  back  imtll 
January.  We  have  not  really  had  a  record 
vote  on  the  sonendment  added  by  the 
Senate  or  on  these  kind  of  amendments, 
and  the  conferees  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  instructions  and  information  which  I 
believe  they  ought  to  have  to  go  to  con- 
ference. 
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Mr.  BELCHER.  In  effect,  we  are  put- 
ting the  Members  on  this  particular  spot 
that  they  can  either  accept  the  bill  that 
they  do  not  like,  or  vote  against  the  meat 
inspection  bill  entirely.  They  ought  to 
have  some  opportunity  to  understand 
what  is  in  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  the  spot 
we  were  in  when  this  was  in  the  House 
before. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
that  I  believe  this  procedure  would  tie 
the  hands  of  the  House  conferees,  be- 
cause, nrst  of  all.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  does  not  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  at  face  value,  and  wants 
them  incorporated  as  they  are  in  this 
bill. 

Let  me  just  give  the  gentleman  an  ex- 
ample of  one  of  the  faulty  points  that 
I  believe  needs  to  be  corrected,  even 
though  they  will  go  a  long  way  with  it. 
and  perhaps  they  will  accept  90  percent 
of  the  Senates  action,  however,  they 
still  should  be  free  to  negotiate  in  this 
conference. 

In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  we  recently 
passed  a  meat  inspection  law  which  goes 
into  effect  on  January  1.  It  is  a  very 
strict  law.  Under  the  terms  of  this  law 
Wisconsin  will  be  paying  50  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  various  Inspections  that 
will  take  place  under  our  Wisconsin  State 
law.  There  are  several  neighboring  States 
that  have  done  nothing,  absolutely  noth- 
ing, as  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,  to 
move  in  this  area,  yet  we  give  those 
States  under  the  Senate  amendment 
preferential  treatment  —  preferential 
treatment  to  the  States  that  have  done 
nothing,  and  the  Governors  of  those 
States  can  get  100-percent  financing  im- 
mediately, for  those  States  that  have 
failed  to  fulfill  their  obligation. 

I  believe  if  these  House  conferees  can 
go  over  to  this  conference  with  some 
freedom  to  bargain  then  I  believe  that 
these  technical  difficulties  that  come 
about  through  these  Senate  amendments 
can  be  worked  out.  Then  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
conference  report  as  it  comes  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  instructions  can  be 
given  at  that  time,  the  conference  report 
can  be  recommitted — there  are  many 
ways  available,  rather  than  to  send  the 
Members  that  are  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  the  Senate  conference  with 
their  hands  tied  so  they  cannot  work  out 
the  various  technical  amendments  that 
are  absolutely  needed  and  necessary  in 
order  for  the  Senate  amendments  to  be 
effective. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  wants  the  same 
kind  of  preferential  treatment,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  say  "We  want  Federal  inspection 
now." 

Mr.  LAIRD.  All  he  has  to  do  is  say 
"We  do  not  want  this  law,"  and  our  law 
Is  better  than  the  Federal  law.  All  he  has 
to  do  Is  to  say  "We  do  not  want  this 
State  law  to  take  effect." 

Well,  I  want  the  Wisconsin  State  law 
to  be  put  in  effect.  I  do  not  want  the 
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State  of  Wisconsin  to  give  up  Its  more 
stringent  requirements. 

The  other  day  we  In  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives said,  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  air  pollution  act.  that  we  want 
the  California  standards  on  air  pollu- 
tion to  take  precedence  over  the  weaker 
standards  as  far  as  the  Nation  Is  con- 
cerned. We  established  a  precedent. 

I  believe  that  when  a  State  has 
stronger  standards,  and  has  instituted 
them  through  legislative  action,  then 
those  standards  should  be  able  to  take 
precedence. 

The  only  way  to  get  the  100-percent 
financing  imder  the  terms  of  the  Sermte 
amendment  would  be  completely  to  say 
that  we  want  no  State  standards — set 
aside  the  State  law  and  let  the  Federal 
inspectors  come  in  and  use  the  Federal 
law  even  though  it  Is  a  weaker  law  In 
some  cases. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Then  there  would 
be  2  or  3  more  years  of  putting 
chopped  eyeballs,  hides,  and  all  kinds  of 
other  things  in  the  meat. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
talking  about  at  all  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  knows  that  full  well.  I  am 
talking  of  the  technical  amendments 
that  are  needed  and  that  are  necessary 
so  that  the  meat  inspection  law  can  fol- 
low the  same  procedure  that  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  air  pollution  act  we  passed 
here  on  the  flaor  of  the  House  Just  10 
days  ago.  where  we  gave  to  those  States 
that  want  to  pioneer  in  this  field  the  op- 
portunity to  have  more  stringent  stand- 
ards than  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that 
If  you  accept  the  Senate  amendments, 
what  you  are  doing  is  not  allowing  those 
States  and  not  allowing  these  conferees 
to  work  out  some  provision  so  that  those 
States  that  have  standards  which  are 
more  strict  than  Federal  standards  may 
be  effective  and  be  used. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  know  that  if  we 
accept  the  Senate  amendments  the 
States  will  either  come  up  to  Federal 
standards  or  Federal  Inspection  will  ap- 
ply. No  States  have  higher  standards,  but 
they  may  have  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  wants  to  take  away  all 
incentives  from  every  State,  but  I  think 
the  House  conferees  can  maintain  these 
inspections.  The  Senate  amendments  are 
good  but  the  Senate  amendments  need 
to  be  clarified  and  corrected.  We  should 
do  this  through  the  House  conferees 
who  represent  this  House  in  this  con- 
ference— and  not  Just  go  over  there  and 
play  dead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  the  Governor 
of  a  State  does  something  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  do  not  like,  he  will  hear 
about  it  at  the  next  election. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
preferential  motion  is  wise  and  should 
be  supported  by  this  House. 

I  have  been  involved  and  concerned 
with  the  meat  Inspection  problem  since 
its  Inception  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

I  think  I  have  listened  to  all  the  testl 


mony  and  read  as  much  as  I  can  of  the 
reports  from   the  various  States. 

The  Senate  bill  that  was  passed  yes 
terday  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2— and  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  It  had  the  concurrence  of  his  Sen- 
ators from  Wisconsin,  and  it  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senators  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  save  one — that  bill 
will  guarantee  that  the  States  wUl  have 
an  opportunity  to  maintain  a  meat  in- 
spection program  If  they  so  desire.  They 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  Federal  Government  If 
they  come  up  to  the  Federal  standards 
But  it  does  not  delay  for  2  years  the 
Improvement  of  present  conditions  which 
are  not  good  in  most  States  of  the  Union. 
I  do  not  like  to  use  an  example  but  up 
to  this  year  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
Wisconsin  has  maintained  17  inspectors 
to  inspect  300  plants  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin and  in  one  federally  Inspected 
plant  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin— just 

one 

Mr.  LAIRD.  What  year  was  that? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  In  1968. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  In   what  year  did  the 
Wisconsin  State  law  go  Into  effect— and 
does  not  the  gentleman  admit  that  It  Is 
stronger  than  the  Federal  law? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Wisconsin  State  law 

has  been  In  effect 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  Wisconsin  State  law 
goes  into  effect  on  January  1.  The  gen- 
tleman is  completely  misinformed  as  to 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  law  goes 
into  effect  on  January  1. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  Just  finish  my 
statement.  If  I  may. 

In  one  federally  Inspected  plant  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  there  are  31  full-time 
Federal  Inspectors. 

The  problem  that  all  States  have  Is 
they  have  paid  little  attention  to  meat 
Inspection  up  to  this  time.  A  few  of  the 
States  are  in  a  position  to  presently  come 
up  to  the  standards  in  my  Judgment. 
Only  one  State  came  up  to  the  Federal 
standards  quickly  and  that  Is  the  State 
of  California.  All  of  the  others  will  prob- 
ably require  a  couple  of  years  before  they 
can. 

It  seems  to  me  it  makes  little  sense,  if 
a  Governor  of  a  State  decides,  as  the 
elected  representative  of  a  State,  that  he 
does  not  think  his  State  is  in  the  finan- 
cial condition  to  go  into  meat  Inspection 
at  that  level  he  will  have  to  go  before  his 
people  and  say  it  will  take  2  years  for 
some  kind  of  Inspection  simply  because 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for  Fed- 
eral inspection.  But  in  the  meantime 
there  is  the  danger  that  existing  plants 
that  are  a  threat  to  the  public  health  will 
not  be  dealt  with. 

Those  of  us  who  want  and  who  believe 
In  the  State  having  an  opportunity  and 
playing  their  part  also  have  the  problem 
of  Justifying  some  States  where  there  are 
weak  laws.  Inadequate  laws,  or  States 
where  laws  may  not  even  exist  to  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  a  plant  that  Is 
clearly  a  threat  to  the  public  health. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  go  In  and  Inspect  those  plants,  and 
If  he  finds  conditions  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic health  because  of  adulterated  meat, 
he  would  notify  the  State  authority.  He 
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could  not  act  immediately.  He  must  noti- 
fy State  authority.  If  the  State  authority 
refuses  to  act,  then  he  may  act. 

In  the  minds  of  many  of  us  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  bill,  this  is  a 
minimum  bill.  It  Is  not  the  bill  that  I 
offered  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  others  on  the  floor.  It 
does  not  immediately  extend  Federal  In- 
spection to  any  State.  It  would  merely 
try  to  take  advantage  of  the  interest  of 
the  States  in  passing  legislation  and  at 
the  same  time  it  would  protect  the  health 
of  the  people  in  those  States  where  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  an  liupection  program 
initiated. 

It  gives  to  the  State  government  the 
option  of  saying  they  are  not  interested 
In  bringing  in  Federal  inspection.  So  the 
public  would  be  protected  in  one  way  or 
the  other.  We  have  had  a  long  contro- 
versy on  this  matter.  The  Senate  has 
passed  a  bill  that  I  think  Is  wise  and, 
I  believe,  meets  many  of  the  problems 
that  we  created  in  the  general  debate. 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  House  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  by. 
In  effect,  instructing  its  conferees  to  act, 
and  to  send  the  bill  to  the  White  House. 

It  is  a  bill  of  which  we  can  be  proud. 
It  Is  a  bill  that  will  be  a  major  consumer 
bill  passed  by  this  Congress.  With  no  dis- 
respect to  any  other  legislation,  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  bill  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can household  and  the  American  house- 
wife and  her  family  than  the  bill  that 
passed  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  think  the 
House  should  concur  and  Instruct  its 
conferees  to  see  to  It  that  the  bill  is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  clarify  a  procedural 
point,  let  us  assume  that  the  gentleman's 
motion  is  not  accepted  by  the  House.  The 
conferees  would  not  be  precluded  from 
giving  full  consideration  to  the  Senate 
amendments.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  So  that  the  Members 
of  this  body  can  vote  against  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  with  confldence  that 
the  conferees  will  give  full  and  fair  con- 
sideration to  the  Senate  amendments 
and  will  not  be  pressured? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  conferees 
will  go  to  conference.  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  they  will  do  after  that. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  a  decision  on  the  pending 
meat  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  many  of 
us  do.  But  it  is  clear  that,  acting  under 
the  pressure  of  inadequate  and  even  In- 
accurate reporting,  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  convinced  that  the  Senate- 
approved  legislation  would  provide  our 
people  with  better  and  more  wholesome 
meat. 

I  thoroughly  disagree  with  that  view, 
although  I  recognize  that  Members  prop- 
erly want  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
American  people.  Understandably,  Mem- 
bers overlook  the  constitutional  implica- 
tions. Just  as  their  constituents  do. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  did  not  want  to 


make  the  motion  which  was  made  when 
I  asked  for  a  conference  because  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  conclusions  of  those  who 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  Senate 
amendments — strongly  as  I  concur  in 
their  objectives — would  achieve  the  re- 
sult that  they  think  they  would. 

By  these  amendments  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  under  Federal  control  programs 
which  are  clearly  reserved  for  the  States 
by  our  Constitution.  I  realize  that  mod- 
em thinking  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  anyone  thinks  is  "needed"  action — 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  that  either. 

I  believe  our  form  of  government  Is 
the  greatest  which  has  yet  been  devised 
by  man.  and  I  deplore  its  destruction 
under  the  plea  of  benefiting  "the  public 
welfare."  I  believe  that  the  public  wel- 
fare will  best  be  served  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  our  fundamental  concepts.  But 
I  think  that  I  can  read  the  writing  on  the 
wall.  I  doubt  that  a  majority  of  this 
House  agrees  with  me. 

I  know  that  many  Members  and  their 
constituents  are  little  concerned  about 
constitutional  arguments.  I  know  neither 
I  nor  the  committee  of  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  be  chairman  can  change 
that  feeling.  We  could  delay  action.  We 
could  obstruct.  But  we  could  do  no  more 
than  to  Interfere  with  the  orderly  desires 
of  the  House.  I  never  sought  to  be  an 
obstructionist,  and  the  great  committee 
I  represent  here  never  wants  to  present  a 
negative  case.  We  are  not  today  going 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  majority.  We 
propose  to  let  the  majority  work  its  will. 
But  I  propose  to  state  clearly  my  protest 
against  what  I  believe  to  be  inaccu- 
rately considered  judgment. 

Meat  inspection  is  not  perfect  in  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  the  best  in- 
spection system  there  Is  anywhere  In  the 
world  today.  Our  committee  sought  to 
improve  that  system,  so  that  It  would  be 
still  better.  We  updated  the  law,  and  we 
did  it  without  any  prodding  from  Mr. 
Nader  or  from  Mrs.  Furness.  Our  com- 
mittee acted  because  we  saw  a  need.  We 
took  note  of  the  possibility  that  render- 
ing plants  were  slipping  uninspected 
-  meat  into  commerce.  We  offered  a  strong 
inducement  to  those  States  which  have 
been  slow  in  upgrading  their  local  sys- 
tems to  bring  them  up  to  the  Federal 
standards.  We  presented  legislation 
which  had  the  endorsement  of  the  live- 
stock producers'  associations,  of  the 
meatpackers'  associations,  and  also  of  all 
of  the  State  Commissioners  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  looked  as  If  we  had  se- 
cured the  kind  orconsensus  which  is  not 
only  helpful,  but  I  think  is  also  essential 
If  we  are  to  have  any  real  enforcement 
under  anybody's  plan. 

Then  came  the  spoilers  from  the  out- 
side. They  simply  said.  "We  want  clean 
meat."  So  do  we  all— all  of  us. 

They  did  not  even  say  "Howdy"  when 
they  tore  through  our  Constitution. 
They  Insinuated  that  all  State  Inspec- 
tion is  bad  and  that  all  Federal  In- 
spection Is  close  to  perfect.  They  have 
not  yet  mentioned  just  how  they  are 
going  to  pay  a  Federal  Inspector  to  sit 
around  all  day  at  a  plant  which  only 
slaughters  one  or  one  dozen  animals  a 


day.  Nor  have  they  explained  how  they 
are  going  to  hold  the  cooperation  of 
the  States,  after  slapping  them  in  the 
face,  and  especially  after  offering  to 
pick  up  all  the  cost  siny  time  the  Gov- 
ernor wants  to  pass  that  cost  on  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

They  have  yet  to  tell  us  how  we  can 
expect  the  States  to  continue  to  try. 
after  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  run  out  on  their  clearly  understood 
agreement. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  some  of  our 
outside  pdvisers  who  must  expect  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
take  over  the  whole  monumental  Job 
and  do  It  well.  I  hope  they  can.  But  I 
Just  do  not  have  that  kind  of  confidence 
In  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  in 
any  other  department.  The  Depart- 
ment needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
States.  The  House  bill  provided  that 
cooperation.  The  Senate  bill  swaps  that 
effective  cooperation  for  the  support  of 
a  group  of  self-appointed  "experts" — 
experts  on  anything  and  everything.  I 
submit  the  very  people  who  palmed 
themselves  off  as  being  "experts"  on 
meatpacking  are  also  "experts"  on 
halrdresslng,  and  on  the  production  of 
carpets,  and  on  any  other  subject  under 
the  sun.  They  are  Just  "experts." 

I  doubt  that  with  all  of  their  expert- 
ness  they  will  be  able  to  retain  even  our 
present  level  of  cleanliness.  Even 
though  the  Senate  bill  does  pay  o<ur 
committee  the  compliment  of  Including 
all  of  our  original  legislative  proposals, 
I  think  they  have  killed  It  with  the  ad- 
dltloris  that  have  been  placed  on  It.  Evi- 
dently they  thought  we  In  the  House 
were  on  sound  ground,  but  they  have 
relied  too  much  on  the  letter  of  the 
law  and  too  little  on  the  spirit.  They 
have  knocked  Humpty-Dumpty  to 
the  ground.  I  doubt  that  all  their  "ex- 
perts" can  put  Hiunpty-Dumpty  to- 
gether again. 

The  Senate  bill  destroys  the  consen- 
sus we  had  achieved  after  some  8 
months'  work.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  and  the  critics  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  can 
and  will  make  their  act  work.  We  will 
give  them  every  possible  help  that  we 
can,  but  when  it  falls — and  I  fear  it 
will  fall— I  hope  there  will  be  those  who 
will  remember  that  the  bill  as  presented 
by  our  committee  and  as  passed  by  this 
House  had  the  kind  of  widespread  sup- 
port which  Is  so  essential  to  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  any  program 
of  this  type. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  "no"  on  the 
proposal  to  instruct  the  conferees. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  This  not  only  would 
destroy  States  rights,  but  It  would  de- 
stroy a  lot  of  other  rights. 

A  Governor  would  have  the  authority 
to  turn  over  to  the  Federal  Government 
all  of  the  meat  inspection  In  his  State, 
regardless  of  the  State  legislature  or  the 
State  supreme  court  or  anybody  else. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  In  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa we  have  a  Republican  Governor 
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and  a  Democratic  legislature.  If  that 
Republican  Governor  wanted  to  hold  all 
of  the  funds  of  his  administration  for 
local  use  and  expenses  in  Oklahoma,  he 
could  do  it.  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  Democratic  legislatiu-e  is  about  4  to 
1  Democratic. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  could  do  the 
same  thing,  if  the  Governor  would  like 
to  spend  his  money  for  local  projects 
Instead  of  for  meat  inspection.  All  he 
would  have  to  do  is  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

By  the  same  token,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  wanted  to  move  into  any 
particular  State,  all  he  would  have  to  do 
is  make  a  finding  that  a  plant  is  not 
being  properly  inspected  and  is  not  liv- 
ing up  to  Federal  standards,  and  he  and 
he  alone  could  make  that  finding  and 
could  put  in  Federal  inspection,  regard- 
less of  the  Governor  or  the  legislature  or 
anybody  else  in  the  State. 

So  this  really  not  only  would  be  tak- 
ing away  States  rights  but  also  taking 
away  rights  of  everybody  in  America, 
except  the  Governors  of  the  States  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  correctly  describes  the  inept 
drafting  of  the  Senate  amendment.  Ap- 
parently the  amendment  was  drafted 
for  public  consimiption  on  the  television 
and  in  the  headlines  rather  than  for 
actual  operation  in  the  field. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Aside  from  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Senate-passed  bill, 
what  would  be  the  increase  in  the  nimi- 
ber  of  inspectors  required  under  the 
provision  of  the  Senate-passed  bill?  Is 
the  gentleman  aware  of  that? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is  quite  clear  within 
a  very  short  time,  at  least,  all  of  the 
meat  inspection  in  the  United  States 
would  pass  under  the  control  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  pick  up  the 
check  to  take  care  of  all  of  these  small 
plants. 

The  Federal  law  requires  constant  in- 
spection, both  before  and  after  killing, 
and  a  man  in  the  plant  all  of  the  time, 
which  is  going  to  make  the  cost  per 
pound  in  these  small  plants  some  eight  to 
10  times  what  it  is  in  the  large  plants, 
which  will  result  in  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  our  smaller  packing  plants,  of 
course. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  who  serve  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  to  fund  the  money  to 
pay  the  meat  inspectors.  There  is  a  siz- 
able number  now.  As  I  understand  this, 
the  number  would  practically  be  double 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate- 
passed  biU. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968  for  this  in- 
crease number  of  meat  inspectors,  is 
there? 

Mr.  POAGE.  No. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Nor  did  the  President 
make  any  mention  of  it  In  the  "pitch" 
the  other  night  on  television,  as  to  what 
the  increased  cost  might  be. 
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This  is  of  some  concern  to  me,  con- 
sidering the  particularly  tight  budget 
situation  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  It 
seems  to  me  this  would  require  taking 
on  a  new  and  additional  burden,  and 
amounts  of  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
involved. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
is  clearly  correct.  The  cost  would  be 
something  we  probably  would  not  meet, 
but  way  beyond  that,  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  destroy  this  cooperation  with 
the  States  we  are  going  to  get  less  ef- 
fective results,  not  greater;  we  are  going 
to  get  poorer  inspection,  not  better;  we 
are  going  to  have  more  "dirty  meat,"  not 
less.  The  Senate  bill  looks  good  on  TV, 
but  I  am  interested  in  its  day-to-day  en- 
forcement. I  fear  that  we  have  gone  so 
far  in  criticizing  the  very  agencies  whose 
cooperation  we  need  that  we  may  never 
be  able  to  get  the  kind  of  local  support 
we  on  the  Agriculture  Committee  value 
so  highly. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  preferential  motion  to 
instruct  the  House  conferees  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  12144. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  provide 
Federal  cooperation  and  assistance  to 
the  States  in  order  to  upgrade  their  meat 
inspection  standards.  I  fully  supported 
and  voted  for  this,  even  though  my  own 
State  of  Georgia  has  good  inspection 
standards  which  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
the  Federal  standards. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  would,  in  effect, 
usurp  State  authority  in  the  field  of 
meat  inspection  and  substitute  Federal 
control.  This  is  going  too  far  and  is  an 
imnecessary  and  unwarranted  intrusion 
into  a  State's  affairs. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12144,  with  the  Senate-passed  Montoya- 
Mondale  amendments,  to  strengthen  the 
laws  pertaining  to  inspection  and  mark- 
ing of  meat  for  use  for  himian  consump- 
tion. 

The  strong  Montoya-Mondale  provi- 
sions, approved  by  a  vote  of  89  to  2  in 
the  Senate  yesterday,  represent  the  first 
significant  step  forward  in  improving 
national  meat  inspection  standards  since 
Federal  meat  inspection  was  authorized 
by  Congress  60  years  ago. 

This  is  the  most  important  consumer- 
protection  piece  of  legislation  to  come  be- 
fore the  90th  Congress  to  date.  I  strong- 
ly supported  the  tough  Smith-Foley  meat 
inspection  bill  which  was  rejected  by  the 
House  on  October  31.  Those  gentlemen. 
Congressman  Neal  SMrrn,  of  Iowa,  and 
Congressman  Tom  Foley,  of  Washing- 
ton, are  to  be  commended  for  the 
wonderful  fight  they  made  in  the  House 
for  a  stronger  meat  inspection  bill. 

Now  we  have  a  chance  in  the  House 
once  again  to  put  a  tough  meat  inspec- 


tion bill  on  the  law  books  to  protect  the 
American  consumer  by  accepting  this 
conference  report.  I  will  support  Con- 
gressmen  Smith  and  Foley  in  their 
efforts  here  today  for  a  rollcall  to  accept 
the  strong  Montoya-Mondale  provisions 
in  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  crucial 
points  in  the  Senate  bill : 

First.  The  Federal  meat  inspection 
program  will  cover  meat  plants  that  do 
not  now  ship  meat  or  meat  products 
across  State  lines  imless  the  States  bring 
their  meat  inspection  programs  at  least 
up  to  Federal  standards  within  the  next 
2  years.  Today,  plants  that  do  not  ship 
meat  or  meat  products  across  State  lines 
are  not  covered  by  the  Federal  meat  in- 
spection program  which  provides  strin- 
gent health  safeguards  for  the  American 
consmner  and  the  American  traveler. 

Second.  During  this  Interim  2-year 
period,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  the  authority  to  act  against  plants 
that  are  found  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  health. 

Third.  During  the  2-year  interim 
period,  the  Governors  of  the  States  may 
invite  Federal  meat  Inspection  right 
away.  This  provision  was  added  to  take 
care  of  those  States  which  may  not  want 
or  be  able  to  buy  a  meat  Inspection  sys- 
tem that  is  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
standards.  For  those  States  that  do  wish 
to  operate  and  maintain  such  a  system, 
50 -percent  Federal  matching  assistance 
will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  must  the  meat  in- 
spection standards  in  every  State  at 
least  equal  Federal  standards?  The  rea- 
son is  that  the  American  consumer— 
whether  housewife  or  traveler — is  not 
fuUy  protected  from  unwholesome  meat 
and  meat  products.  Some  16  percent — or 
5.3  billion  pounds — of  meat  slaughtered 
in  the  United  States  annually,  and  some 
26  percent — or  7.6  billion  pounds — of 
meat  processed  into  sausages  and  other 
products  are  outside  the  safeguards  of 
Federal  meat  inspection.  Some  State  in- 
spection programs  do  exist.  But  there  is 
grave  doubt  that  many  of  these  programs 
provide  adequate  protection.  In  fact,  22 
States  have  no  mandatory  meat  inspec- 
tion laws  at  all. 

During  debate  on  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  Congress- 
man Foley  challenged  any  Member  of 
the  House  to  stand  up  to  say  that  his 
State's  meat  inspection  program  came 
up  to  Federal  standards.  No  Member  rose. 

On  July  27  and  July  28  of  this  year 
a  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cial in  Boston  inspected  five  processing 
plants  in  eastern  Massachusetts  outside 
the  scope  of  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
program.  Here  are  quoted  excerpts  from 
the  inspector's  report  on  three  of  the 
plants : 

Plant  3. — This  plant  is  located  In  a  former 
brewery,  and.  at  a  former  time,  operated 
under  federal  Inspection,  but  due  to  the 
strictness  of  complying  with  the  Meat  In- 
spection Regulations,  elected  to  withdraw 
from  federal  meat  Inspection.  They  manu- 
facture sausage  products,  and  cure  and 
smoke  pork  products. 

Plant  4. — A  3-story  brick  building,  which 
at  one  time  applied  for  federal  Inspection, 
but  was  rejected  due  to  structural  defects, 
which  the  applicant  elected  not  to  correct. 
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This  is  essentially  a  sausage  manufacturing 
operation.  Windows  do  not  have  screens. 

Plant  5— A  2-story  brick  and  concrete 
building,  essentially  a  sausage  manufacturer. 
Windows  have  no  screens,  permitting  the 
entry  of  flies,  uncovered  trash  barrels  evi- 
dent in  the  yard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  inspector  went  on  to 
say,  and  again  I  quote : 

All  the  above  mentioned  plants  are  located 
In  Massachusetts,  a  state  that  does  not  have 
a  meat-inspection  program  for  processed 
meats.  None  of  the  plants  mentioned  receive 
any  regulatory  supervision.  As  far  as  I  know, 
visits  are  made  to  the  plants  by  State  In- 
spectors onlv  occasionally,  and  then  only  to 
advise  themof  the  labeling  requirements. 

The  owners  and  operators  of  the  plants  are 
placed  on  their  honor  to  supervise  the  manu- 
facturing processes,  and  the  heating  of  pork 
products  to  arrest  the  action  of  trichina. 

Products  from  all  the  plants  mentioned 
have  been  observed  in  most  markets  and 
supeTO-..irkets  in  the  Eastern  half  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

On  the  2  days  that  I  observed  these  plants 
the  weather  was  hot  and  humid,  and  flies 
were  prevalent  at  all  locations. 

Moreover,  in  July  of  this  year  the 
USDA  conducted  a  laboratory  analysis 
of  nonfederally  Inspected  meat  products 
selected  at  the  retail  level  in  Massachu- 
setts. Five  samples  were  taken  including 
Scotch  ham,  frankfurters,  and  certain 
kinds  of  sausages.  Five  violations  were 
found,  such  as  extenders  not  being  shown 
as  "added"  and  excessive  water  being 
added  to  the  meat  products. 

President  Johnson  summed  up  the 
whole  issue  in  his  November  20  press 
conference  when  he  said: 

We  need  the  strongest  possible  meat  In- 
spection bill.  Nobody  In  this  country  ought 
to  ever  t.ike  a  chance  on  eating  fllthy  meat 
from  filthy  packing  houses — It  doesn't  make 
any  dlflterence  how  powerful  the  meat  lobby 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  final  enactment 
of  this  conference  report  for  a  strong 
meat  inspection  law  as  the  only  really 
effective  way  now  possible  to  provide  all 
Americans  with  the  assurance  of  whole- 
some meat  and  meat  products. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the. 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  If  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  said  earlier,  all  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  with  this  motion  is 
whether  or  not  we  in  general  approve 
of  the  amendment  that  was  added  to  it 
in  the  Senate  that  requires  the  States 
to  bring  inspection  standards  at  least  up 
to  the  Federal  levels  after  a  period  of  2 
years.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  the  effect  of  this  mo- 
tion, if  passed,  would  be  to  tell  the  House 
conferees  the  sentiment  of  the  House  is 
generally  in  support  of  that  Senate 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  also  understand  if  this 
motion  passes,  it  does  not  preclude  the 
conferees  from  working  out  any  tech- 
nical problems  or  any  special  problems 
that  they  might  find  as  they  go  over  the 
language  of  the  bUl.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  correct  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  FRASER.  So  what  we  are  saying 


in  effect  by  an  affirmative  vote  on  this 
moti(^n  is  that  we  subscribe  to  the  idea 
that  the  housewives  and  the  American 
consumers  are  entitled  to  the  stronger 
protection  afforded  by  the  Senate 
amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  so  understand  It 
to  be. 

Mr.  FRASER.  And  that  would  be  the 
significance  of  that  vote? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 
Mr.  FRASER.  But  it  would  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  conferees  in  working  out 
any  particular  or  special  problems  in  the 
bill  in  conference? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  understand  that 
is  correct  with  regard  to  technical 
amendments. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  But  we  could  not 
change  one  word  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Do  you  mean,  then,  it 
was  your  intention  we  could  go  over 
there  and  revise  those  amendments  in 
any  way  we  wanted  to? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  I  think  there 
would  be  instructions  from  the  House 
and  you  should  uphold  what  the  major- 
ity of  the  House  wants. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Under  your  motion  we 
could  not  change  one  of  those  amend- 
ments, could  we? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  hope  you  would 
not. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Under  your  motion  we 
would  not  be  permitted  to. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  You  are  asking  a 
question  that  only  the  Parliamentarian 
could  answer.  My  imderstanding  is  we 
could. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Your  imderstanding  is 
we  could  change  those  amendments? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes. 
Mr.  BELCHER.    Then,  what  good  is 
your  motion  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  merely  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Republicans 
have  used  it  so  many  times  in  the  past, 
that  is,  to  instruct  the  conferees  what 
the  feeling  of  the  House  is. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  The  feeling  of  the 
.  House  is  it  wants  those  amendments  like 
they  are,  if  your  motion  carries.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  hope  so. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  made  it  a  point 
specifically  to  inquire  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  vote.  I  understand  that  the  con- 
ferees could,  even  after  this  instruction, 
go  over  there  and  sit  on  their  hands. 
Presumably  they  would  not  because  the 
House  expressed  itself,  but  there  is  noth- 
ing in  this  motion  which  would  require 
the  House  conferees  to  agree  to  every 
word  of  it,  or  for  the  Senate,  either,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned.  They  could 
work  out  particular  problems  and  then 
come  back  to  the  House  for  further  in- 
structions. It  is  an  expression  of  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House.  It  is  im- 
portant that  this  vote  be  clearly  under- 
stood for  what  It  is  and  that  people  not 
say,  "We  did  not  want  to  be  boimd  to 
every  comma  and  every  period  and  that 


Is  why  we  voted  against  it."  It  Is  a  gen- 
eral vote  on  the  issue  as  to  whether  the 
Senate  amendments  are  desirable. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Does  the  gentlanan 
from  Iowa  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Yes.  That  Is  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  we  give  them  the 
liberty  to  change  the  amendments,  your 
motion  would  not  be  much  good. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No.  I  think  the 
House  just  heard  the  reason  why  you 
had  better  vote  "aye"  on  this  bill.  You 
may  not  get  a  chance  to  express  your 
sentiments  in  favor  of  a  strong  bill  like 
the  Senate  bill  again.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  is  very  candid  and 
honest.  He  is  a  statesman.  He  comes  in 
here  and  tells  us  that  they  su-e  going  to 
riddle  that  bill  if  they  get  a  chance  to 
in  conference. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  If  the  gentleman  wanted 
to  adopt  the  Senate  amendments,  he 
could  offer  a  motion  to  do  so.  A  motion 
to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  is  available. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Not  at  this  point. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  At  this  particular  point  it 
is  not,  but  an  instruction  is  available  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  Then  I  would  like 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr. 
Speaker,  be  re-read  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  re-read  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  re-read  the  motion. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is  more 
involved  than  just  a  matter  of  proce- 
dure. This  involves  a  matter  of  substance. 
This  is  the  opportunity  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  show  whether  they  want 
the  stronger  Senate  bill  or  whether  they 
do  not  want  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the 
preferential  motion. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
preferential  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 

the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 

Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  166,  nays  207.  not  voting  59. 

as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  417] 

YEAS— 166 

Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Ashley 
Asplnall 
Barrett 
Bennett 
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Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton.  CalU. 

Button 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CahUl 

CeUer 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Conte 

Conyera 

Corbett 

Cramer 

Culver 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CallT. 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Pino 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Praaer 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Olatmo 
Otbbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Greg. 


Green.  Pa. 

Grlffltha 

Oude 

Hal  pern 

Haiiley 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holtfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Karsten   ' 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kec       i 

Kelly    ' 

King,  Calif. 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Machen 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Moorhead 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 
Multer 
Miuphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Nedzl 
NlJt 

OHara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 

NAYS— 207 
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Olsen 

ONelll. : 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

FhUbtn 

Pike 

Price,  ni. 

Pi-yor 

Puclnskl 

Randall 

Raid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Whalen 

WidnaU 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zwach 


Abernetby 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ayres 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bell 

Berry 

Betts 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bolton 

Bray 

Brtnkley 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Conable 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellenback 


Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Everett 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Gathlngs 
Oettys 
GoodeU 
Ooodllng 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Gumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 


Keith 

King,  N.Y. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Lukena 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McMUIan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlaa,  Calif. 

May 

Mayne 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 


Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reld,  111. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 


Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubbleaeld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 


Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watts 

Whalley 

White 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zion 


NOT  VOTING— 59 


Abbltt 

Adams 

Annunzlo 

Bates 

Bow 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carey 

Colmer 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Dorn 

Ellberg 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 


Gallagher 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Klrwan 

Long,  Md. 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller.  Calif. 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Pepper 

Pool 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rees 


Resnlck 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Roberts 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Watson 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.   Rooney   of   New   York  for,   with   Mr. 
Roberts  against. 

Mr.  Klrwan  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Carey  for,  with  Mr.  VIThltten  against. 

Mr.  Ellberg  for,  with  Mr.  Colmer  against. 

Mr.  Bdlller  of  California  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn 
against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  Mr.  Pool  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Purcell  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Bow  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Whltener 
against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  against. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  for.  with  Mr.  QulUen 
against. 

Mr.  Harvey  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Adams  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  ISx.  Flynt  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

lifr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Matsimaga  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Meeds. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Young. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Hardy. 

Mr.  WUlls  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  PATTEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
ae  above  recorded. 


The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Albert).  Without  objection,  the  C^ 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs 
Poage,  Gathings,  Foley,  Purcell,  Bni 
CHER,  Teacue  of  California,  and  Mi». 
May. 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
LABOR  TO  CONDUCT  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  960 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  960 
Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  Res.  218,  Ninetieth  Congress, 
the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  is  au- 
thorized to  send  not  more  than  six  member* 
(four  majority  and  two  minority),  and  not 
more  than  two  staff  assistants  (one  major- 
ity and  one  minority) .  of  such  subcommittee 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investigation 
and  study  (1)  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  production  In  foreign  nations 
of  goods  which  are  subsequently  sold  In 
the  United  States  In  competition  with  do- 
mestically produced  goods,  and  (2)  of  the 
operation  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining means  of  assuring  that  the  children 
of  civilian  officers  and  employees,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces,  of  the  United 
States  will  receive  high  quality  elementary 
and  secondary   education. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  subcommittee  is  authorized  to  sit 
and  act  during  the  present  Congress  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
Including  any  Commonwealth  or  possession 
thereof,  or  elsewhere,  whether  the  House 
is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned, 
to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to  require,  by 
subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  records,  correspondence, 
memorandums,  papers,  and  documents,  as  it 
deems  necessary;  except  that  neither  the 
committee  nor  any  subcommittee  thereof 
may  sit  while  the  House  is  meeting  unless 
special  leave  to  sit  shall  have  been  obtained 
from  the  House.  Subpenas  may  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  or  any  member  of  the  committee 
designated  by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
member. 

Notwithstanding  section  1764  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties 
under  section  I90d  of  title  2,  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or 
expend  local  currencies  for  subslstance  In 
any  country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum per  diem  rate  set  forth  in  section  602 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  88-633.  approved 
October  7,  1964;  (2)  no  member  or  employee 
of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an 
amount  for  transportation  In  excess  of  ac- 
tual transportation  costs;  (3)  no  appropri- 
ated funds  shall  be  expended  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  expenses  of  members  of 


ttld  committee  or  Ito  employees  in  any  coun- 
try where  counterpart  funds  are  available 
for  this  purpose. 

Each  member  or  employee  of  said  commit- 
tee shall  make  to  the  chairman  of  said 
committee  an  itemized  report  showing  the 
number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
whose  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  if  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier or  if  such  transportation  is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  identification  of  the  agency.  All 
Buch  Individual  reporta  shall  be  filed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Commltee  on  House  Admin- 
istration and  shall  be  open  to  public  in- 
spection. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  3,  line  19.  after  the  word  "Gov- 
ernment," insert  the  words  "the  cost  of  such 
transportation,  and". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  shtdl 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  propound   a  parliamentary   Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our 
present  legislative  situation,  Is  It  possi- 
ble to  amend  this  resolution  at  page  3, 
line  20,  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
the  word  "agency"  the  following: 
"Amoimts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  tmy  coim- 
try  if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for 
the  same  period  of  time  In  any  other 
countiy.  Irrespective  of  differences  In 
time  zones,"  without  voting  down  the 
previous  question? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  parliamentary  In- 
quiry Is  whether  or  not  there  is  a  manner 
in  which  a  simple  and  erstwhile  amend- 
ment such  as  this  might  be  received 
under  our  present  legislative  system? 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks 
in  his  parliamentary  Inquiry  If  under 
the  present  legislative  situation  It  Is 
possible  to  amend  the  resolution  by  In- 
serting additional  language.  The  Chair 
will  state  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri that  that  would  be  true  only  If 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  CMr. 
Anderson]  jields  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  whether  or 
not  he  win  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,   House   Resolution   960  would 


authorize  not  more  than  six  members 
of  the  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor — 
four  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers— and  not  more  than  one  majority 
and  one  minority  staff  assistants  to  in- 
vestigate production  In  foreign  nations 
of  goods  subsequently  sold  in  the  United 
States  in  competition  with  domestic 
goods.  The  resolution  would  further  au- 
thorize the  investigation  of  the  opera- 
tion of  federally  operated  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  at  home  and 
abroad,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  ways 
of  assuring  that  the  children  of  civilian 
ofiBcers  and  employees,  and  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces,  of  the  United  States 
will  receive  high  quality  education. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  amended  the 
resolution  on  page  3,  line  19 — after  the 
word  "Government"  by  inserting  the 
words  "the  cost  of  such  transportation." 

With  this  amendment,  the  resolution 
is  In  conformity  with  similar  resolutions 
reported  by  the  committee  during  the 
90th  Congress,  and  Is  Identical  In  pur- 
pose and  scope  to  a  similar  resolution 
adopted  last  year. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  we  face  Increasing  prob- 
lems relative  to  both  subjects  of  this  In- 
vestigation, and  I  urge  the  Immediate 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  960,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that 
purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  state  that  the  gentleman  loses  the 
floor  when  he  yields  for  that  purpose. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HALL 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page  3, 
line  20,  Immediately  after  "agency."  Insert 
the  following:  "Amounta  of  per  diem  shall 
not  be  furnished  for  a  period  of  time  In  any 
country  if  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for 
•the  same  period  of  time  in  any  other  coimtry. 
Irrespective   of  differences  In   time  zones.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  as  soon  as  I  make  one  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  state 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  obvious. 
It  would  simply  provide  for  something 
which  no  Member.  I  son  sure,  would  con- 
sciously allow  to  evolve,  but  which,  from 
reading  the  record  of  disbursements,  has 
actually  happened — I  am  sure  unwit- 
tingly in  some  instances — in  the  form  of 
a  practice  whereby  a  Member  or  a  staff 
member  could  collect  their  per  diem  In 
counterpart  funds  in  one  capital  through 
the  embassy  of  that  foreign  nation,  and 
then  travel  to  another  foreign  capital  of 
another  nation  within  the  same  day,  and 


again  draw  the  per  diem.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  it  has  been  done  in  three  different 
capitals  on  the  same  day,  and  they  col- 
lected their  per  diem  in  counterpart 
funds  of  those  countries  presumably  by 
fast  jet  travel,  from  the  embassies  on 
three  different  occasions  for  the  day 
certain. 

This  would  simply  avoid  duplication  or 
triplication  of  this  collection  of  per  diem, 
which  of  course  must  mean  what  it  says. 
The  amendment  is  simply  offered  to 
clarify  that  arrangement  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  indeed  in  existing  law. 

I  understand  the  amendment  will  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  CMnmittee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  yield- 
ing. 

First,  let  me  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  for  of- 
fering the  amendment,  and  further  say 
that  we  accept  the  amendment.  We  feel 
It  Is  a  good  amendment  and  that  It  will 
serve  a  useful  purpose,  and  we  certainly 
want  to  comply  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor,  and 
the  gentlemen  who  are  members  of  the 
subcommittee.  Also  I  do  not  want  It  to 
go  unnoticed  that  a  rather  unusual  pro- 
cedure has  been  allowed  by  the  distin- 
guished member  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Anderson],  In  allowing  this  amend- 
ment to  be  presented  at  this  time  and  in 
this  manner. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  order  that  we  may  have  clarlflca- 
tlon  of  the  amendment,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  well  knows,  sometimes 
Members  travel  from  country  to  country, 
and  they  are  supposed  to,  at  the  end  of 
the  time  they  sjjend  in  a  particular 
country.  If  they  have  currency  left  over, 
return  that  currMicy  to  the  Embassy 
or  to  the  consulate. 

Let  us  say,  as  an  example,  that  I  am 
a  Member  traveling  In  a  country,  and 
that  I  would  draw  money  for  that  par- 
ticular day,  and  then  I  leave  that  coun- 
try, say,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  I  arrive  in  Rome  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  I  have  turned  back  all  the 
currency  that  I  had  in  that  other  coun- 
try, say  Switzerland. 

Now.  does  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  prc^blt 
me  from  accepting  currency  when  I  ar-* 
rive  in  Italy  for  that  particular  date? 

Mr.  HALL.  It  does.  If  It  Is  on  the  same 
date. 

Mr.  RCXJERS  of  Colorado.  I  beg  the 
gentleman's  pardon,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  HALL.  If  It  Is  for  per  diem  on 
the  same  date  in  two  different  countries, 
It  clearly  could  not  be  done  under  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  But  I  would 
have  returned  that  part  that  I  had  re- 
ceived that  day  In  Switzerland  when  I 
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left  Switzerland.  Now.  say  that  I  arrive 
in  Italy,  what  do  I  do  for  currency  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  HALL.  The  gentleman  would  draw 
all  that  he  needed,  for  all  of  the  per 
diem  that  he  spent  in  the  second  country 
on  the  next  day  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  do 
you  do  for  currency  from  then  until  the 
next  day? 

Mr.  HALL.  This  would  apply  ad  seria- 
tim. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  coin.  Supiwse  you  spend  the 
first  $50  per  diem  in  the  morning  in 
country  No.  1  tind  then  go  to  country 
No.  2  in  the  afternoon  or  an  hour  later 
and  collect  another  $50. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  ques- 
tion that  I  propounded  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  is  that  according  to  the 
regulations  and  the  rules,  when  you  leave 
a  country  you  turn  back  any  currency 
that  you  may  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  You  say 
that  is  not  necessary? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  necessary? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Under  the 
so-called  coimterpart  funds,  they  are 
supposed  to  be  spent  in  the  coimtry 
where  you  are  at  the  time  and  when  you 
leave  you  return  It  to  the  consul  there 
and  go  to  the  next  country. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  that  the  question  is 
academic  as  a  matter  of  fact,  because 
ordinarily  those  excess  or  holdover  funds 
are  brought  back  to  our  own  interna- 
tional bank  here  or  at  the  point  of  de- 
parture, our  own  State  Department  or 
even  the  Pentagon  bank,  and  cashed  in. 

The  intent  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  prevent  the  drawing  of  double  or 
triple  per  diem  allowances  on  the  same 
day  in  fact. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall] 
yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  It  is  long 
past  the  time  that  we  did  something  to 
stop  the  flagrant  practice  of  double  per 
diem  payments  that  are  available  to  the 
junketeers  who  streak  out  of  here  about 
this  time  every  year  on  one  pretext  or 
another. 

I  am  informed  that  on  just  one  jimket 
last  year  by  five  House  Members — one 
of  them  being  a  lame  duck  who  was 
defeated  just  a  week  before  this  world- 
girdling  party  took  off — that  each  of 
those  jimketeers  collected  the  equivalent 
of  $50  in  Japanese  yen,  plus  $50  in  Tai- 
wan dollars  on  November  23. 

The  next  day  they  got  another  $50 
worth  of  Taiwan  dollars  and  then  col- 
lected $50  in  Hong  Kong  dollars. 

Moving  on  they  collected  $50  Hong 
Kong  dollars  and  $50  in  Thailand  cur- 
rency on  November  27. 


Then  they  collected  $50  In  Thailand 
currency  and  $50  in  Indian  rupees  on 
November  29. 

Then  $50  in  rupees  and  $50  in  Egyp- 
tian pounds  on  December  1. 

Fifty  dollars  in  Greek  drachmas,  and 
$50  in  Egyptian  pounds  on  December  4. 

Fifty  dollars  in  drachmas  plus  $50  In 
Italian  lire  on  December  6. 

One  hundred  dollars  each  on  Decem- 
ber 8  simply  by  moving  from  Naples  to 
Rome. 

Fifty  dollars  in  liras  plus  $50  in  Portu- 
guese escudos  on  December  10. 

Fifty  dollars  in  escudos  plus  $50  in 
German  marks  on  December  12. 

One  hundred  dollars  each  in  German 
marks  on  December  14  simply  by  moving 
from  Wiesbaden  to  Berlin. 

Then  $50  in  marks  plus  $50  in  Danish 
kroner  on  December  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  racetrack  operators 
in  this  country  offered  a  daily  double 
like  this  one,  they  would  all  be  busted  or 
pretty  badly  bent  in  no  time  at  all. 

The  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  simply  seeks  to  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  business  and  it  ought  to 
be  inserted  in  every  resolution  that  is 
adopted  henceforth  to  provide  for 
junketing  abroad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  view  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
far  fewer  Members  of  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernment ofiBcials  ought  to  travel  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  to  countries  abroad. 

It  seems  that  the  more  this  country 
spends  on  foreign  nations  and  the  more 
Members  of  Congress  and  others  who 
travel  to  foreign  countries  the  worse  the 
international  situation  becomes.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  I  appreciate  his  contribution. 

I  had  intended  not  to  instruct  the 
Members  in  the  complete  technique. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  a  vote. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  was  yielded 
30  minutes  a  while  ago  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson].  Do  I 
not  have  that  time? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  When  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Hall]  for  the  purpose  of  of- 
fering an  amendment,  he  surrendered  all 
his  time,  and  the  Chair  so  Informed  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman has  agreed  to  yield  30  minutes  to 
me,  I  lose  it? 

The  SPEAKfiR  pro  tempore.  When  the 
gentleman  yielded  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
POST  OFFICE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE 
TO  CONDUCT  STUDIES  AND  IN- 
VESTIGATIONS RELATING  TO 
CERTAIN  MATTERS  WITHIN  ITS 
JURISDICTION 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  97 1 
and  ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  971 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  H.  Res.  209,  Ninetieth  Congress,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  li 
authorized  to  send  not  more  than  fifteen 
members  of  such  committee,  not  more  than 
three  majority  staff  assistants,  and  not  more 
than  two  minority  staff  assistants  to  such 
Far  Eastern  and  Western  European  countries 
as  the  committee  may  determine  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  studies  with  respect 
to  the  policies,  operations,  activities,  and  ad- 
ministration by  the  governments  of  such 
countries  of  matters  in  the  following  fields 
of  activity  of  such  governments :  postal  rates, 
postal  operations,  postal  facilities  and  mod- 
ernization, research  and  development  pro- 
grams, coding  of  mall,  standardization  of  di- 
mensional characteristics  of  mall,  and  the 
organization  of  the  postal  service  as  a  cor- 
poration. 

Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  employees  en- 
gaged In  carrying  out  their  official  duties  un- 
der section  190(d)  of  title  2.  United  States 
Code:  Provided.  That  (1)  no  member  or  em- 
ployee of  said  committee  shall  receive  or  ex- 
pend local  currencies  for  subsistence  in  any 
country  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  maximum 
per  diem  rate  set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  88-633,  approved  October  7, 
1964:  (2)  no  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  receive  or  expend  an  amount 
of  transportation  In  excess  of  actual  trans- 
portation costs:  (3)  no  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose  of  defray- 
ing expenses  of  members  of  said  conomlttee  or 
Its  employees  In  any  country  where  counter- 
part funds  are  available  for  this  purpose. 

That  each  member  or  employee  of  said 
committee  shall  make  to  the  chairman  of 
said  committee  an  itemized  report  showing 
the  number  of  days  visited  In  each  country 
where  local  currencies  were  spent,  the 
amount  of  per  diem  furnished,  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  If  furnished  by  public  car- 
rier, or  If  such  transportation  Is  furnished 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  cost  of  such  transportation,  and 
the  Identification  of  the  agency.  All  such  in- 
dividual reports  shall  be  filed  by  the  chair- 
man with  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration and  shall  be  open  to  public  inspec- 
tion. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  strike  the  word  "fifteen"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "eleven". 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  the  word  "three"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  word  "two". 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  the  word  "two"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "one";  strike 
the  last  word  In  the  line  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "assistant". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 
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Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  yield 
briefly,  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HALL.  A  question  only.  I  merely 
^rant  to  ask  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man, a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  if  he  will  yield  at  the  expiration 
of  his  time  and  that  of  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  for  the  piupose  of  permitting  an 
amendment  identical,  in  fact,  to  the 
amendment  offered  to  the  last  resolution 
to  be  offered  to  the  present  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  May  I 
come  to  that  point  a  little  later?  We  are 
giving  some  thought  to  the  handling  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  971,  as 
Introduced  would  authorize  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to 
send  not  more  than  15  members,  not 
more  than  three  majority  staff  assist- 
ants, and  not  more  than  two  minority 
staff  assistants  to  such  Far  Eastern  and 
Western  European  countries  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  studies  with  respect  to 
postal  rates,  postal  operation,  postal 
facilities,  and  modernization,  research, 
and  development  programs,  coding  of 
mail,  standardization  of  dimensional 
characteristics  of  mail,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  postal  services  on  a  corporation 
basis. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  amended  the 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  to  send  a 
less  number  of  members  and  staff — 
specifically  not  more  than  11  members 
instead  of  15,  not  more  than  two  major- 
it"  staff  assistants  instead  of  three,  and 
not  more  than  one  minority  staff  assist- 
ant instead  of  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Members  are  acutely 
aware  of  the  problems  facing  our  own 
postal  service.  Other  nations  recently 
have  made  some  excellent  advfioicements 
in  postal  efficiency  and  we  can  learn  a 
great  deal  from  them.  One  example  is  in 
the  standardization  of  envelopes  and 
mailing  cartons. 

Another  critical  need  Is  to  find  out  In 
detail  the  substance  and  Impact  of  cer- 
tain goals  being  formulated  by  interna- 
tional postal  employee  organizations. 

Still  another  urgent  need  is  to  analyze 
and  unravel  the  Increasing  problems  re- 
lating to  the  fast  and  efficient  delivery  of 
mail  to  U.S.  servicemen  stationed  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  ol 
House  Resolution  971,  sis  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Sboth] 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  and  urge  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

There  Is  one  part  of  this  foreign  travel 


I  wanted  to  read  Into  the  Record  today. 
On  September  18,  1967,  we  had  a  similar 
resolution  pending  before  the  House, 
House  Resolution  838,  which  had  to  do 
with  the  Judiciary  Committee's  travel. 
Some  questions  came  up  at  that  time 
about  the  use  of  coimterpart  funds,  with 
the  result  that  subsequent  thereto,  I  took 
It  up  with  the  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion In  an  effort  to  try  to  clarify  the 
situation  as  best  we  could.  I  want  to  read 
their  memo  into  the  Record.  It  may  help 
clear  up  the  confusion  in  the  future. 

I  am  referring  to  House  Resolution  838, 
but  the  same  language  would  apply  to 
House  Resolution  971,  which  we  are  con- 
sidering today.  The  clause  I  am  particu- 
larly referring  to  Is  on  page  2,  starting 
with  line  3,  the  so-called  notwithstand- 
ing section.  In  the  language  I  am  refer- 
ring to  at  this  time,  it  refers  to 
"Judiciary,"  but  in  this  resolution  it  will 
refer  to  "Post  Office  and  Civil  Service." 
This  is  the  memorandum  written  down- 
town: 

On  September  18,  1967,  several  questions 
were  raised  about  H.  Res.  838  and,  in  partic- 
ular, the  part  which  read: 

"Notwithstanding  section  1754  of  title  22, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States  shaU  be  made  avaUable  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  employees  engaged  In 
carrying  out  their  official  duties  under  sec- 
Uon  190(d)   of  title  2,  United  States  Code." 

That  language  Is  identical  with  the 
language  on  page  2  of  the  resolution 
pending,  excepting  it  is  "Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service"  rather  than  "Judiciary." 

with  respect  to  the  "notwithstanding" 
clause,  no  provision  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  a  single  House  of  the  Congress  can  change 
or  waive  a  provision  of  law  approved  by  the 
Congress  and  the  President  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  The  "notwithstand- 
ing" clause  therefore  can  only  operate  as  a 
regiilation  of  the  House  within  the  limita- 
tions of  law.  It  can  only  reduce  amounts  au- 
thorized, but  not  required,  by  law. 

Any  "local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States"  would  be  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and,  as  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution, "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law."  There  are,  however,  a 
dumber  of  examples  of  withdrawal  of  money 
from  the  Treasury  by  a  law  which  Is  not  in 
the  form  of  an  appropriation  act,  and  such 
an  appropriation  by  law  meets  the  reqiilre- 
ment  of  the  Constitution.  If  statutory  provi- 
sions require  money  to  be  withdrawn  by  an 
appropriation  act,  another  law  may  modify 
or  waive  such  a  statutory  requirement.  One 
such  law,  and  the  one  that  is  the  legal  basis 
for  H.  Res.  838,  is  section  502  (b)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22 
U.S.C.  1754(b)).  The  pertinent  provision  Is 
as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1953  [which 
generally  prohibits  use  of  foreign  credits 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  ex- 
cept as  may  be  provided  for  annually  in  ap- 
propriation acts),  or  any  other  provision  of 
law,  local  currencies  owned  by  the  United 
States,  which  are  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
reserved  under  section  612(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  of 
the  requirements  of  the  United  States  Oov- 
ermnent  in  payment  of  its  obUgatlons  out- 
side the  United  States  .  .  .  (and  any 
other  local  currencies  owned  by  the 
United  States  In  amounts  not  to  exceed 
the  eqtdvalent  of  $50  per  day  per  person  ex- 
clusive of  the  actual  cost  of  transportation) 


shall  be  made  avaUable  to  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  . . ." 

This  provision  of  law  thus  makes 
available  to  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress  without  requirement  for 
annual  appropriation  two  classes  of  for- 
eign currency: 

First.  Without  monetsuy  limitation, 
except  as  may  be  provided  in  the  regu- 
lations of  the  House  concerned  or  the 
appropriate  committee,  foreign  curren- 
cies that  are  in  excess  of  the  normal 
requirements  of  U.S.  agencies  for  pay- 
ment of  obligations  abroad;  and 

Second.  With  a  statutory  limitation  of 
$50  per  day  per  person,  any  foreign  cur- 
rencies that  are  not  in  excess  of  the 
agencies'  requirements. 

House  Resolution  838,  which  we  are 
considering,  specifically  provides  that 
no  member  or  employee  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  receive  or  expend  foreign  cur- 
rencies at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the  mini- 
mum set  forth  In  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  that  is  $50  per  day 
per  person.  For  this  reason,  the  distinc- 
tion between  excess  currencies  and  other 
currencies  in  section  502(b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  does  not  arise,  and 
there  are  no  different  classes  of  author- 
ized currency  available  under  House 
Resolution  838. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  In  other  words,  In  view  of 
the  language  the  gentleman  read,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  merely  reiterates  what 
the  House  Rules  Committee  legislation 
already  does,  which  limits  it  to  $50  a  day 
per  person;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  had  not 
seen  that  amendment  before  today.  After 
the  previous  colloquy  it  took  2  or  3  days 
with  some  experts  down  there  to  piece 
this  together,  so  I  would  not  want  to 
comment  on  what  effect  the  amendment 
would  have  in  connection  with  this.  I 
just  do  not  know.  I  know  what  this  says 
and  what  this  means.  I  am  not  certain  of 
that  language. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  Rules  Committee  reso- 
lution says  $50  per  day  per  person. 

It  has  happened  in  the  past,  and  it  has 
happened  to  a  committee  I  was  chair- 
man of,  that  inadvertently  we  were  given 
$50  too  much,  because  we  were  given  $50 
at  the  beginning  of  a  7-day  stay  in  one 
country  and  that  included  the  day  we 
left,  and  when  we  arrived  at  another 
country  we  were  given  $50  for  that  day 
In  the  other  country.  But  when  we  au- 
dited our  accoimts  and  put  them  in  the 
record  we  caught  this.  I  asked  every 
member  of  the  committee  and  every 
member  of  the  staff — and  this  Included 
myself — to  submit  a  check  for  $50  made 
out  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
which  we  did. 

I  do  not  remember  how  many  days  we 
were  gone.  We  will  say  it  was  13.  So  we 
reported  $50  a  day  for  13  days.  Although 
we  received  $50  a  day  for  14  days,  we 
refunded  $50  for  the  odd  day. 

It  seems  to  me  the  law  is  perfectly 
clear.  If  there  is  not  a  communication  be- 
tween embassies,  or  if  someone  gets  more 
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money  than  he  should,  when  the  account 
Is  audited  that  can  be  caught  and  teiken 
care  of.  Each  person  knows  he  left  on  one 
day,  and  he  knows  what  day  he  returned, 
and  knows  he  Is  entitled  to  $50  a  day  for 
the  number  of  days  gone. 

That  is  what  the  resolution  says.  The 
Rules  Committee  brought  that  out. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  I  just  say  It  simply  re- 
iterates what  the  law  already  means,  as 
I  read  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  enjphasize  that  resolu- 
tions such  as  these  are  necessary  for  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

It  is  essential  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  their  committee,  have 
an  opportunity  to  travel  when  the  com- 
mittee jurisdiction  is  properly  involved. 
Rather  than  overemphasize  and  picture 
as  standard  procedure  the  occasional 
abuse  or  complications,  we  ought  to  em- 
phasize the  positive  and  point  out  that 
most  trips  conducted  by  our  Mem- 
bers are  practical,  worthwhile,  and  in 
the  Nation's  interest.  We  know  that  in 
the  course  of  travel  abroad  we  uncover 
many  situations  which  produce  econo- 
mies at  a  later  date.  Members  also  acquire 
information  which  is  practical  in  future 
legislative  developments. 

I  would  like  to  see  emphasis  put  by 
as  many  Members  as  will  do  so  on  the 
positive  effects  of  committee  travel.  I 
happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  possibly  work  in  our  field 
unless  we  traveled  abroad.  However,  the 
same  principle  really  applies  to  any  other 
committee  in  the  House. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  point 
out  one  specific  instance  for  which  I  take 
no  particular  credit.  I  was  asked  to  stop 
off  on  my  way  back  from  a  trip  abroad 
In  a  particular  country  to  look  at  some 
property.  Now,  I  happen  to  be  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  which  deals 
with  the  authorization  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  the  building  of  foreign  build- 
ings. They  had  been  wrangling  around 
about  an  ambassador's  residence  In  this 
country.  The  present  one  was  Inade- 
quate, in  the  downtown  section  of  the 
city,  surrounded  by  high  buildings  which 
looked  down  on  it.  As  a  result  of  my  stop- 
ping over  there,  I  recommended  and  my 
subcommittee  approved  that  they  buy 
an  ambassador's  residence  out  in  the 
suburbs,  a  short  trip  from  downtown, 
which  they  did  for  $600,000.  Then  we 
recommended  that  they  sell  the  present 
residence,  which  they  did,  for  $1.8  mil- 
lion, which  was  a  net  profit  to  the  United 
States  of  $1.2  million.  Now,  if  I  had  gone 
directly  from  here  to  that  country,  in- 
cluding my  air  fare  and  that  of  the  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  one  other  committee  member 
who  was  with  me.  I  suppose  we  would 
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have  spent  a  total  of  maybe,  I  would  say, 
$3,000  or  $4,000.  If  the  press  had  the 
occasion  to  report  on  it,  they  would  have 
reported  about  this  junket  and  the  ex- 
penditure, but  you  can  well  imagine  they 
would  never  have  said  anything  about 
the  recommendations  which  subse- 
quently came  out  of  it  which  netted  the 
Grovemment  $1.2  million.  So,  therefore, 
with  that  exact  example,  I  want  to  con- 
cur in  what  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Just  said  and  to  say  that  I  wish  more 
Members  would  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  travel  and  find  out  where 
some  of  the  money  that  is  going  abroad 
has  been  going. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mem- 
bers, of  course,  realize  he  is  a  very  modest 
Member  of  the  House.  I  am  sure  on  many 
other  instances  his  actions  have  resulted 
In  practical  savings  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  knows  that 
we  recommended  against  the  State  De- 
partment's wishes,  recommending  that 
they  not  build  an  apartment  building  In 
Hong  Kong  and  that  they  not  build  new 
housing  in  Australia  and  that  they  not 
build  an  apartment  building  in  Thailand. 
And  none  of  them  was  built.  And  why 
were  they  not?  The  testimony  we  had 
here  was  that  they  were  badly  needed, 
but  when  we  got  out  there  the  local 
people  said: 

We  do  not  need  them.  We  do  not  want 
them.  We  can  rent  property  cheaper.  Do  not 
build  them. 

Now,  if  somebody  had  not  gone  out 
there,  then  we  probably  would  have  taken 
in  good  faith  the  recommendations  of 
the  people  downtown  and  gone  ahead 
and  built  them. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
emphaslze  that  this  record  at  the  close 
of  debate  on  these  two  resolutions  will 
show  the  very  positive  nature  of  con- 
gressional travel.  I  would  like  to  reem- 
phaslze  that  at  least  in  my  dictionary 
that  the  word  "Junket"  has  a  proper  pos- 
itive connotation.  It  Is  xmfortunate  that 
the  occasional  abuse  Is  the  only  thing 
that  is  ever  noted.  I  would  like  to  note 
from  my  personal  experience  at  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meetings  In  and 
from  the  experiences  of  other  Members 
there  have  been  positive  practical  de- 
velopments from  the  inspection  of  mili- 
tary bases,  overseas  dependent  schools, 
and  from  conversations  with  our  ambas- 
sadors abroad  that  have  enabled  Mem- 
bers to  do  a  more  effective  job  on  their 
conunittees.  The  United  States  is  the 
world's  most  advanced  country,  is  in- 
directly involved  in  every  major  global 
development,  and  the  Jurisdiction  over 
all  of  our  committees  at  least  indirectly 
has  international  effect.  Surely  there  are 
abuses,  but  these  are  not  the  standard 
procedure.  They  are  the  occasional  rot- 
ten apple  in  the  barrel. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  whole,  congres- 
sional travel  is  necessary,  helpful,  and 
certainly  in  the  national  interest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again 
expired. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla,  Mr.  Speaker 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
that  the  people  downtown  who  have 
something  to  say  about  buildings— and 
it  may  not  be  In  the  department  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]— ap- 
parently saw  fit  to  build  a  $12  million 
palace  for  a  potentate  over  in  the 
African  area  not  long  ago. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  a  6-month 
session  of  Congress  and  adjourn  so  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives can  gad  about  the  world  and  look 
at  the  $12  million  palaces  that  are  beins 
built.  * 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  long  been  known  as  a  great  econo- 
mizer. The  gentleman  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
gentleman  further  knows  that  I  have 
urged  him  upon  many  occasions  to 
travel  and.  perhaps,  if  he  would  travel, 
the  gentleman  would  know  about  these 
things  before  the  fact  instead  of  after 
the  fact.  And,  instead  of  talking  about 
them  after  the  fact,  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man could  stop  them  in  the  first  place. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  travel  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  that  I  am  here  to  vote 
to  cut  down  upon  the  spending  of  money 
that  has  gone  far  too  often  for  wasteful 
and  extravagant  purposes  overseas.  I 
have  been  here  to  vote  on  all  of  those 
bills,  but  I  do  not  seem  to  get  very  far 
for  lack  of  help  In  voting  against  the 
many  foreign  handout  bills.  I  would  like 
to  have  more  help  in  opposition  to  these 
multiblllion  dollar  foreign  aid  bills  and 
then  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  so 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  prowl 
around  so  many  different  countries.  We 
would  at  least  save  that  much  money 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is  too 
modest  in  saying  that  he  has  been  a 
failure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No. 

Mr.  HAYS.  He  has  been  very  good  and 
he  has  been  very  successful. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  Just  failed  to  con- 
vince the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  we 
should  practice  more  economy. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Well 

Mr.  GROSS.  Further,  that  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  help  by  being  here  and 
voting  to  cut  down  on  some  of  this  spend- 
ing. The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  failed 
in  that  department. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
failed  to  convince  me  to  vote  against 
a  $200,000  project  that  was  not  budgeted 
which  would  have  provided  certain 
benefits  at  Waterloo,  Iowa.  I  voted  for 
that  and  I  was  convinced  by  the  gentle- 
man's silence  that  he  went  along  with 
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It.  So  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  not 
b^  a  failure  all  the  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  recall  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  will  check  the  record,  the 
gentleman  will  find  that  I  did.  Further, 
It  Is  my  recollection  that  I  recall  talking 
this  matter  over  quietly  with  the  gentle- 
man, without  being  on  the  fioor.  as  to 
why  you  were  not  up  here  opposing  it.  I 
understood  why  you  were  not  opposing  it. 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was 
doing  his  Job,  as  I  would  have  done  for 
some  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  point  I  make  is 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  convinced 
me  as  to  the  subject  of  having  been  a 
failure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  should  have  dras- 
tically cut  these  foreign  aid  bills  and  I 
failed  to  convince  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemsui  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  recall  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  or  two  to  cut  it  in  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understood  that  the 
gentleman  was  going  to  vote  against  it, 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly 
the  gentleman  did  not  vobs^  against  it 
on  the  House  floor  this  year  or  last  year. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  realizes  that  they  brought 
the  foreign  aid  bill  up  when  I  had  made 
a  commitment  to  be  away,  and  I  put 
first  things  first.  In  other  words,  I  felt 
that  my  commitment  was  more  Im- 
portant that  the  foreign  aid  bill,  to  tell 
the  gentleman  the  truth. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  time 
I  have  left  I  would  like  to  return  to  this 
resolution.  As  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OfQce  and  Civil  Service,  I 
am  not  clear  as  to  just  what  is  proposed 
to  be  accomplished  by  sending  11  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  two  staff 
members  abroad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  gentlemati  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  what  Is  to  be  ac- 
complished, if  someone  can  tell  me,  and 
where  the  11  members  are  bound  for? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  gentleman  was  pres- 
ent in  the  committee  the  day  that  it 
was  reviewed.  The  gentleman  heard  us 
discuss  the  accomplishments  of  two  pre- 
vious trips  of  the  committee  to  European 
countries  where  studies  were  made  of 
the  movement  of  GI  mail  to  Europe,  and 
where  studies  were  made  of  moderniza- 
tion and  mechanization  of  the  postal 
systems  there,  and  the  fact  that  when 
we  returned  from  these  previous  trips, 
one  of  them  5  years  ago  and  one  of 
them  2  years  ago,  we  caused  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  United  States 
to  have  increased  impetus  toward  mod- 
ernization and  mechanization. 


We  caxised  to  be  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress laws  that  expedited  the  delivery 
of  GI  mail. 

Now  we  find  that  our  Post  Office  De- 
partment, from  testimony  taken  yester- 
day and  the  day  before,  is  not  moving 
as  rapidly  as  we  anticipated  they  might, 
and  that  Eiiropean  countries  are  still 
exceeding  us  in  mechanization,  and  we 
want  to  see  firsthand  how  far  ahead 
they  are  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  if  I  understand 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  again  give  considera- 
tion to  the  Post  Office  Department  in 
mechanization. 

The  other  part  of  the  subject 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  taking 
all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Just  let  me  answer  the 
gentleman  insofar  as  reference  to  the 
East.  We  are  having  great  problems 
about  the  movement  of  mall  to  the  OI's 
in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  And  it  has  not  been 
smoothed  out,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
will  until  we  go  down  and  see  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  I  believe  I  have  the 
general  idea.  I  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man will  accomplish  just  as  much  if,  in- 
stead of  the  taxpayers  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  any  part  of  an  11-man 
delegation  out  to  Vietnam  to  look  at  the 
mail  situation,  that  action  be  taken  right 
here.  I  believe  the  cure  is  right  here  in 
Washington  in  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
And  for  the  price  of  a  taxicab 

Mr.  OLSEN.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  one  moment,  now. 
I  have  the  time.  For  a  price  of  a  taxi- 
cab  fare  to  the  Pentagon  and  over  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  they  would  ac- 
complish far  more  toward  the  movranent 
of  mail  out  to  Vietnam  than  they  will 
by  sending  a  delegation  12,000  miles 
across  the  Pacific. 

As  far  as  Europe  Is  concerned,  delega- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  have  been  there  before, 
and  insofar  as  any  results  are  concerned, 
our  mail  service  has  deteriorated  since 
*hey  were  last  over  there.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  they  are  going  to  sicoomplish 
anything  over  there  except  to  enjoy  a 
nice  junket  to  various  countries,  perhaps 
to  the  Scandanayian  countries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  would  like  to  change 
the  particular  tone  of  the  colloquy  at  this 
time,  and  get  back  to  the  question  of  the 
Identical  amendment  to  the  one  passed 
on  House  Resolution  960  in  the  imme- 
diate prior  consideration  in  the  well  of 
this  House. 

I  especially  appreciate  the  comments 
of  all  three  of  the  gentlemen  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  one  of 
whom  is  also  on  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  where 
there  had  been  double  per  diem  charges 
in  counterpart  funds  that  it  had  been 
returned. 


The  other  two  gentlemen  are  also  on 
the  committee  pertaining  to  this  biU, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Second,  I  believe  it  may  surprise 
some  of  the  Members  to  know  that  after 
years  of  hearings  on  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  and 
Related  Agencies,  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  surveillance,  oversight, 
and  review  functions  of  the  Congress,  as 
far  as  the  bureaus  downtown  are  con- 
cerned, are  Just  as  important  as  the  su- 
pervision of  an  architect  in  the  construc- 
tion of  any  given  building  is  concerned. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  dogmatically  against 
the  educational  travel  or  the  supervision 
by  the  Members,  whether  it  be  here  or 
overseas. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  The  gentleman  does  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  any  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  had  drawn  per  diem  for  more 
than  once  on  the  same  day? 

Mr.  HALL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  my  mind  than 
insinuating  that  any  individual  Mem- 
ber or  committee  has  done  this  as  I  am 
certain  rereading  of  the  record  will  con- 
firm. Except,  if  you  will  read  the  record 
of  the  House's  Clerk  of  these  disburse- 
ments, you  will  see  that  on  past  occa- 
sions it  has  happened.  Of  course,  these 
are  open  books  and,  therefore,  they  are 
open  for  the  public  to  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  second  amendment 
that  I  will  propose,  should  I  be  yielded 
to  for  that  purpose,  would  be  identical  to 
the  one  I  offered  on  House  Resolution 
960.  It  simply  inserts  after  the  word 
agency  on  line  4,  page  3  of  this  resolu- 
tion. House  Resolution  971.  this  lan- 
guage: 

Amounts  of  per  diem  shall  not  be  fur- 
nished for  a  period  of  time  In  any  country 
If  per  diem  has  been  furnished  for  the  same 
period  of  time  in  any  other  country.  Irrespec- 
tive of  differences  In  time  zones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  who  Is  handling  the  rule 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  again,  if 
he  would  yield,  after  further  delibera- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  offering  this 
amendment  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  myself  erred  in  this 
parliamentary  procedure  chi  the  previ- 
ous resolution  and  that  it  requires  spe- 
cial instructions  from  the  CcHnmittee  on 
Rules  in  order  to  yield  for  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  cannot 
yield  for  that  purpose  on  this  resolution. 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  chairman  nor  for 
all  the  Committee  on  Rules  members, 
however.  I  feel  in  accordance  with  past 
policy  should  the  gentleman  care  to 
bring  up  such  a  proposal  in  the  case  of 
future  travel  resolutions,  they  certainly 
would  be  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  that  Is  most  generous  on  his  part. 

Would  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
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me  that  having  had  the  House  work  Its 
will  and  inserting  the  amendment  in  the 
previous  resolution,  as  passed,  that  it 
would  be  meet  and  proper  for  its  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Rules  as 
a  regular  addition  to  the  added  on  travel 
resolutions,  as  in  the  past.  Especially 
since  it  was  accepted  by  all  who  spoke 
to  the  amendment  including  the  gentle- 
man, suid  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  handles  such  disbursements 
as  well  as  the  chairman  of  the  parent 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman, 
but  first  wish  to  state  he  did  not  err  in 
good  parliamentary  procedure  or  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  House.  Perhaps 
according  to  tradition  of  the  committee, 
but  it  served  good  purpose  and  was 
prudent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Termessee.  I  am 
fully  confident  in  accordance  with  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that 
certainly  it  would  be  meet  and  proper  for 
such  consideration. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response  and  appreciate  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  want  to  add  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  then  would 
be  as  determined  on  the  prior  resolution 
and  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  that 
parliamentary  inquiry,  that  in  order  to 
insert  this  amendment  at  this  time  it 
would  be  necessary  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  at  which  time  any  amend- 
ment from  the  floor  would  be  in  order. 
I  again  propound  that  as  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry.  Would  the  Chair  please  con- 
firm that? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  amendments  may 
be  offered  only  if  the  previoias  question 
is  voted  down  or  if  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  yields  for  the  purpose  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  HALL.  I  sield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  wish  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  that  these 
travel  resolutions,  the  one  that  was  pre- 
viously passed  and  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, do  not  come  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  They  come 
from  the  Committee  on  Rules.  They  in- 
volve the  use  of  counterpart  funds  over 
which  we  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's correction.  I  accept  it  and  it  will 
be  corrected  in  the  Record.  I  am  glad 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
brought  that  out  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members, 
due  to  the  peculiar  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  we  found  ourselves  in  I  was  not 
permitted  to  take  the  floor  to  talk  when 
the  resolution  on  the  travel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  was  be- 
fore us. 

This  committee  has  made  two  very  ex- 
tensive trips,  something  like  37  days  and 
38  days.  Prior  to  that  a  trip  of  about  11 
or  12  days  was  made.  Trips  were  gener- 
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ated  from  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
chtdrman  of  the  committee  and  others 
to  see  if  we  could  develop  somewhere 
near  the  truth  on  the  question  of  wages 
paid  relating  to  the  cost  of  production 
of  foreign  goods  that  enter  this  country 
in  competition  with  American  goods  pro- 
duced under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  which  is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee. 

On  all  of  these  occasions  of  travel,  in 
order  that  the  House  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  procedures  as  I  have  learned  and 
found  them  to  be  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  traveling 
with  various  groups  In  Congress,  is  that 
once  an  agenda  has  been  made  up,  the 
State  Department  takes  over.  They  make 
the  reservations,  and  outside  of  special 
requests  for  special  types  of  investiga- 
tions in  certain  types  of  Industries,  the 
State  Department  usually  makes  up  the 
Itinerary  for  the  entire  trip.  They  also 
give  you  a  stipulated  amount,  varying  in 
some  countries,  in  counterpart  funds. 

Any  days  that  the  committee  travels 
that  are  not  in  countries  that  have  coun- 
terpart funds,  the  committee  chairman 
usually  makes  payments  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress. 

It  so  happens  that  this  committee  has 
never  had  to  use  the  funds,  or  has  never 
agreed  to  use  any  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress,  and  the  chairman 
has  never  drawn  any  moneys  over  and 
above  those  given  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

Upon  returning  from  the  trips,  we 
have  cataloged  for  all  to  see  in  public 
view,  in  the  public  record,  the  amounts 
of  money  received.  I  doubt  that  any  trip 
has  even  amounted  to  more  than  the 
stipulated  $50  a  day  for  the  days  that  we 
were  gone. 

However,  in  recent  days  there  has 
been  a  sort  of  display  put  on  by  certain 
writers  on  the  question  of  travel  by 
Members  of  Congress.  I  say  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  I  am  not  so 
disturbed  over  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  some  charge  made  that  some  $50 
of  rupees  or  money  had  been  overpaid  to 
a  committeeman  as  I  am  over  the  fact 
that  this  particular  committee  has  prob- 
ably done  more  than  any  committee  in 
the  history  of  this  Congress  in  search- 
ing out  the  weaknesses  in  our  interna- 
tional trade  policies  and  theories. 

We  are  not  always  welcome  in  many 
countries  to  which  we  go,  and  we  have 
been  talked  into  a  nice  quiet  hour  of 
sitting  in  a  Japanese  plant  without  ever 
getting  out  of  the  front  ofQce,  because 
they  did  not  want  us  to  see  their  opera- 
tions. We  have  had  to  take  our  cameras, 
if  we  had  them  with  us.  and  set  them 
aside  before  we  were  even  permitted  into 
the  production  areas  of  any  of  these 
plants.  And,  I  want  to  tell  you.  you 
travel  in  those  plants  at  the  hours  they 
decide,  and  they  could  be  mornings,  af- 
ternoons, or  evenings. 

If  anyone  thinks  that  these  so-called 
junkets  are  a  pleasure,  I  will  gladly  give 
my  place  to  any  one  of  them  on  any 
trip  I  am  scheduled  to  make  by  resolu- 
tion of  this  Congress,  and  I  will  assure 
them  that  no  matter  how  many  coimter- 
part  funds  they  draw,  they  will  be  out- 
of-pocket  for  expenditures  they  will 
make,  because,  jrou  cannot  go  into  many 


of  these  countries  without  paying  out 
additional  money. 

We  have  found,  in  our  school  investl- 
gation,  primary-grade  children  in  I 
fourth-floor  garret  with  the  sanitary 
facilities  down  in  the  basement— in  ef- 
fect, what  would  be  the  fifth  floor  down 
We  found  science  books  from  which  our 
children  were  being  taught  that  were 
16  and  18  years  old.  We  have  found 
teachers  with  80  kids  in  one  classroom 

We  corrected,  we  thought,  some  of 
these  situations  by  getting  through  this 
House  three  pieces  of  remedial  legisla- 
tion for  overseas  schools. 

The  reason  this  committee  is  asked  to 
travel  now— and  I  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
thinking  before  I  accept  the  obligation  of 
traveling,  and  I  think  any  man  who 
travels  on  his  own  time,  what  little  time 
we  get  off  denies  himself  what  little  time 
there  is  to  be  with  his  family,  and  he  la 
making  sacrifice  enough,  without  having 
somebody  question  the  honesty  of  these 
men  over  50  rubles  or  100  rubles. 

To  try  to  picture  these  trips  as  great 
big  luxurious  sojourns  in  foreign  coun- 
tries is  an  Injustice  to  the  membership 
of  this  House  and  to  the  Members  who 
travel.  I  traveled  many  more  miles  be- 
fore I  ever  came  to  the  Congress  than  I 
have  traveled  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  For  many  years  my 
favorite  and  only  vacation  was  to  take  a 
tramp  steamer  and  travel  to  foreign 
countries.  I  travel  now  only  because  I 
think  this  Nation  needs  the  Information 
that  travelers  bring  back. 

Here  is  a  letter,  received  on  October  13. 
addressed  to  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee: 

The  BltuaUon  In  the  Overseas  Dependeot 
Schoola,  thanks  to  your  committee,  has  Un- 
proved considerably  over  the  last  two  yean. 
The  action  of  the  House  and  Senate  appro- 
priations committees  In  deleting  the  per 
pupil  limitation  and  substituting  a  Une 
Item  appropriation  should  have,  by  all  stand- 
ards of  sound  administrative  practice,  elim- 
inated many  of  the  frustrations  which  ailM 
from  overcrowded  classes.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  such  Is  not  the  case. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  19  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue 
to  read  the  letter : 

We  are  Informed  that  many  elementary 
grade  classes  In  the  European  area  have  over 
40  pupils.  In  the  Frankfurt  area,  one  reading 
class  had  90  pupUs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year.  Some  high  school  English  teach- 
ers, we  are  told,  must  handle  as  many  as 
180  different  pupils  a  day. 

These  children  are  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  yo»r  American  servicemen  who 
are  stationed  overseas  not  by  their  own 
choice.  These  kids  have  had  to  come  back 
to  this  country  and  lose  a  whole  year's 
schooling  because  they  were  downgraded 
in  their  educational  attainment. 

Leaving  the  school  situation,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  this.  U.S.  firm  affiliates 
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abroad  are  spending  $10,200,000,000  this 
year  in  additions.  This  committee  htw 
discovered  there  are  over  600  American- 
owned  plants  and  facilities  In  Holland 
and  Belgium  alone,  with  over  300  Joint 
ventures. 

No  person  in  the  United  States  can  tell 
how  many  dollars  worth  of  former  ex- 
ports to  these  countries  has  now  been 
taken  by  these  American  affiliates.  No 
one  can  tell  how  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  U.S.  imports  are  produced  by 
American-owned  plants,  displantlng 
American  production  and  labor.  No  per- 
son in  this  room  can  tell  or  even  attempt 
to  tell  to  what  degree  the  penetration  of 
these  foreign  countries  is  going  to  take 
place  by  American  industries  unless  some 
relief  comes  to  the  steel  Industry  and  to 
the  textile  Industry. 

We  discovered  where  some  of  the  larg- 
est textile  units  in  the  entire  United 
States  were  already  buying  textiles  from 
India,  where  labor  is  paid  7  to  15  cents 
an  hour. 

I  do  not  travel  on  a  22-year-old  air- 
plane because  I  want  to  go  for  a  pleasure 
trip.  I  would  much  rather  go  and  sit  on 
a  stream  in  the  beautiful  Ligonler  Moun- 
tains near  my  hometown  of  Jeanette 
than  to  cover  approximately  40,000  miles 
In  a  little  over  a  month,  which  I  have 
done,  until  I  did  not  care  whether  I  ever 
saw  another  plane.  I  have  not  seen  any- 
thing or  anyplace  that  could  take  the 
place  of  my  State  of  Pennsylvania  or  my 
county  of  Westmoreland.  I  am  sure  that 
only  because  of  these  trips  was  I  able  to 
convince  the  House  to  pass  H.R.  478,  the 
one  piece  of  legislation  that  can  save 
millions  of  U.S.  Jobs  in  the  disastrous 
trade  wars  about  to  break  all  aroimd  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  Just 
to  emphasize  what  ha£  already  been  said, 
that  there  is  not  any  amendment  neces- 
sary to  this  resolution  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee concerning  per  diem  pay  to  each 
person. 

He  can  get  only  1  day's  pay  for  each 
day  abroad.  The  resolution  very  well 
states  that.  All  the  prohibitions  against 
getting  more  than  1  day's  pay  for  1  day 
will  not  make  the  prohibition  any 
stronger  than  is  already  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  speaks  for  Itself.  The 
law  speaks  for  Itself.  There  caimot  be 
and  there  has  not  been  drawn  by  any 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  more  than  1  day's 
pay  for  a  day's  travel. 

I  submit  that  the  rule  ought  to  be 
voted  Just  as  it  is. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California,  Mr,  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  like  to 
have  1  more  minute,  and  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
how  many  committees  of  Congress  have 
already  investigated  the  school  situation 
in  Europe,  as  Just  one  item  of  this  travel 
business  ?'T~5uspect  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  has  been  sending  committees 
over  these  ostensibly  to  investigate  the 


schools.  I  know  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  had  a  contingent  in 
Europe  looking  into  teachers'  salaries. 
It  heis  long  been  my  contention  that 
there  is  far  too  much  duplication  in  the 
claimed  purposes  of  these  Junkets. 

And  on  the  subject  of  hardship  of  for- 
eign travel  about  which  we  have  just 
heard,  I  suggest  that  perhaps  the  House 
ought  to  give  consideration  to  hardship 
pay  for  Members  of  Congress  who  take 
these  trips  abroad. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
correct  a  typographical  error  in  the  res- 
olution: On  page  2,  line  17,  delete  the 
word  "of"  and  insert  in  lieu  therefor  the 
word  "for." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

The  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13706,  INTEREST  RATES 
ON  LOANS  BY  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANKS,  PRODUCTION  CREDIT  AS- 
SOCIATIONS. AND  BANKS  FOR 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachxisetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  987 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rks.  987 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  tbla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  13706) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
41vlded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shaU  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  H.R.  13706,  It  shall  be  In  order  in 
the  House  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  2565  and  to  move  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  said  Senate  blU 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  HJR.  13706  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  hour^ 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  will  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  [Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  987 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJfl. 
13706  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 


Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  aa 
amended,  smd  for  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  further  provides  that  after 
l>assage  of  the  House  bill  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  take  S.  2565  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  the  House- 
passed  language. 

At  present  the  applicable  acts  of  Con- 
gress prohibit  a  higher  rate  of  Interest 
than  6  percent  on  loans  made  by  Federal 
land  banks  and  banks  for  cooperatives. 
These  limitations  make  further  legisla- 
tion necessary  in  order  that  the  lending 
may  continue  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
This  is  because  when  the  cost  of  loan 
funds  approaches  or  exceeds  6  percent,  it 
will  not  be  feasible  for  the  banks  and 
associations  to  lend  the  funds  so  obtained 
under  6  percent  loen  interest  rate  limi- 
tations and  continue  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13706  is  to  permit 
interest  rates  on  loans  made  by  Federal 
land  banks,  production  credit  associa- 
tions, and  banks  for  cooperatives  to  be 
determined  as  provided  in  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
loan  funds  and  other  expenses  and  re- 
serves so  that  the  lending  may  continue 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

The  bill  would  remove  the  6-percent 
maximum  loan  interest  rate  limitations 
in  such  acts  of  Congress  which  now 
apply  to  loans  made  by  Federal  land 
banks  and  banks  for  cooperatives. 

By  again  including  in  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933  a  sentence  that  was  in  that 
act  from  1933  to  1956,  the  bill  woum 
clarify  how  interest  rates  on  loans  made 
by  production  credit  associations  are  to 
be  determined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  987  in  order  that  H.R. 
13706  may  be  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  only  thing  I  would 
add  in  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Neill]  has 
said  about  the  rule  under  which  we  would 
consider  this  bill  is  that  it  would  be  in 
order  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  HJl. 
13706,  to  take  from  the  Speaker's  table 
a  similar  Senate  bill,  S.  2565,  and  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
in  that  bill  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Some  of  you  who  were  here  earlier  this 
afternoon  know  that  our  session  today 
opened  with  a  colloquy  between  myself, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  other  Members 
over  the  fact  that  we  are  facing  some- 
thing of  a  crisis  in  this  country  because 
of  high  interest  rates  which  are  in  some 
instances  higher  than  they  have  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War.  Of 
course,  this  bill  to  remove  the  6-percent 
ceiling  on  the  lending  done  by  the  Farm 
Credit  system  is  absolutely  necessary 
unless  we  desire,  as  the  report  makes 
clear,  the  lending  operations  of  that 
farm  credit  system  ultimately  to  expire. 

I  had  not  realized,  frankly,  myself 
imtll  the  hearings  before  the  rules  com- 
mittee the  extent  to  which  fanners  and 
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ranchers  in  this  country  depend  on  the 
lending  operations  of  the  Farm  Credit 
System.  The  sxun  of  $10.4  blUlon  was 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  a  total  of  $8.3  billion  was 
loaned  to  farmers  and  farm  cooperatives 
during  the  fiscal  year  1967.  This  bill 
comes  to  us  in  a  somewhat  unusual  sit- 
uation because  of  the  emergency  I  have 
described,  the  crisis  brought  on  by  these 
high  interest  rates. 

There  were  actually  no  public  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. However,  the  bill  did  come  out 
of  the  committee  unanimously.  It  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle,  but  there  are  several  bills  of 
an  identical  nature  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  members  of  the  minority.  So, 
in  the  interests  of  making  sure  that  this 
very  necessary  adjunct  to  oiu:  credit  sys- 
tem not  be  permitted  to  expire  because 
of  splrallng  Interest  rates,  we  should 
enact  this  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  removal  of  tiie  present  6- 
percent  celling. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  O'Neill]  made  clear,  the  farm 
credit  loan  banks  depend  on  the  deben- 
tures and  bonds  they  sell  on  the  open 
market  to  get  the  money  they  lend  to  the 
farmer  and  the  rancher.  Obviously,  with 
obligations  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
some  of  them  backed  by  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  this  Government,  bringing 
an  Interest  rate  of  5%  percent,  they  can- 
not go  out  and  borrow  money  in  the 
money  market  without  paying  in  excess 
of  6  percent  today.  Therefore,  they  have 
to  charge  more  than  6  percent  if  they  are 
going  to  make  these  loans  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  of  America. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERSTATE    SHIPMENTS    OF 
INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  956 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  056 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Rouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5754)  to  amend  section  1263  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  Interstate 
shipments  of  Intoxicating  liquors  be  ac- 
companied by  bin  of  lading,  or  other  docu- 
ment, showing  certain  information  in  lieu 
of  requiring  such  to  be  marked  on  the  pack- 
age. After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the 


prevloua  question  shall  be  conaldered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Anderson]  and  pending  that  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  956 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  the  consideration  of 
KH.  5754  to  amend  existing  law  to  re- 
quire that  interstate  shipments  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  be  accompanied  by  a 
bill  of  lading  showing  certain  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  existing  law.  a 
package  containing  intoxicating  liquors 
being  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
must  contain  an  outside  label  indicat- 
ing the  name  of  the  consignee  and  the 
nature,  bottler,  and  quantity  of  the  con- 
tents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  5754,  if  adopted, 
would  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  section  1263,  to  provide  that  a  bill 
of  lading  or  other  docimient  accompany- 
ing an  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  identify  the  consignee  rather 
than  requiring  that  the  consignee  be 
Identified  on  each  Individual  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  Involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  956  in  order  that  the 
bill  H.R.  5754  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  S{>eaker.  I  think  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], my  distinguished  colleague,  has 
adequately  explained  the  1-hour  rule  un- 
der which,  if  adopted,  we  would  consider 
the  legislation.  HJl.  5754  represents  a 
change  in  the  law,  a  change  which  would 
make  it  unnecessary  for  those  engaged 
in  the  shipment  of  liquor  In  Interstate 
commerce  to  designate  the  consignee  on 
each  individual  carton  or  the  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  other  point  which  I 
would  like  to  make  is  that  there  are  sep- 
arate views  which  accompany  this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener]  feels  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  would  hamper 
Government  law  enforcement  by  reliev- 
ing shippers  of  that  particular  respon- 
sibility to  so  label  the  package.  The  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  might  Indicate  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  to  preempt  the  State  field  with 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  its  bound- 
aries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  merely  call  those  argu- 
ments to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  this  afternoon  as  they 
are  contained  in  the  separate  views 
appended  to  the  report. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  consulted  with  the  dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener]  and  the  gentleman 
does  have  an  smaendment  which  makes 
clear  that  the  States  are  not  deprived  of 
the  power  to  enact  additional  prohibl- 
tlons  with  respect  to  intoxicating  liquors 
which  is  acceptable  to  the  commltt^ 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  presented  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  IlUnols.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  for  that 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Texmessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5754)  to 
amend  section  1263  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  inter- 
state shipments  of  intoxicating  liquors  be 
accompanied  by  bill  of  lading,  or  other 
document,  showing  certain  information 
in  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked  on 
the  package. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THS  COMMrrTEE  Or  THE  WHOUC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  5754,  with  Mr. 
Hamh-ton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers] 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  existing  Federal  law — 18 
U.S.C.  1263 — a  package  containing  Intox- 
icating liquor  which  is  shipped  in  inter- 
state commerce  must  be  labeled  on  the 
outside  cover  to  show  the  name  of  the 
consignee,  the  nature  of  its  contents  and 
the  quantity  therein.  Failure  to  comply 
with  this  requirement  is  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprison- 
ment of  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5754.  as  amended, 
is  to  provide  that  the  information  re- 
quired by  statute  be  set  forth  In  a  bill 
of  lading  or  other  docxunent  accompany- 
ing the  shipment  in  lieu  of  a  label  on 
each  package. 

The  change  proposed  by  this  bill  is 
designed  to  facilitate  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  liquor  in  light  of  mod- 
em methods  of  interstate  shipping.  Un- 
der present  day  shipping  practices  when 
40  or  50  boxes  of  liquor  have  been  pack- 
aged they  are  placed  on  a  single  pallet 
and  stored  in  a  warehouse  awaiting  or- 
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ders  for  shipment.  To  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  existing  law  each  box  on 
the  pallet  must  be  removed  and  stenciled 
vlth  the  name  of  the  consignee  and  then 
repacked  on  the  pallet  whenever  an  order 
Is  received.  By  permitting  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  consignee  in  documents  which 
accompany  the  shipment  the  needs  for 
rehandling  individual  packages  will  be 
considerably  reduced.  This,  in  turn, 
should  result  in  substantial  savings  in 
labor  and  cost. 

As  a  practical  matter,  enactment  of 
H.R.  5754,  as  amended,  will  only  result 
in  eliminating  the  marldng  of  the  con- 
signee's name  on  the  shipping  container. 
It  will  not  repeal,  impair  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  existing  labelling  require- 
ments under  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Alcohol  Administration  Act.  Under 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  his  author- 
ity imder  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act  (27  U.S.C.  205(e) ),  and  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  each  case  of  liq- 
uor is  required  to  bear  an  individual 
serial  number  and  other  markings — in- 
dicating the  kind  of  liquor,  name  of  bot- 
tler, quantity,  alcoholic  content,  et 
cetera — which  enables  complete  identifi- 
cation of  each  individual  case  or  pack- 
age. 

H.R.  5754  will  not  change  these  reg- 
ulations. 

The  section  of  existing  law  which  HJl. 
5754  amends  is  one  of  several  enact- 
ments passed  by  Congress  in  1909  de- 
signed to  assist  the  States  in  enforcing 
their  prohibition  laws.  At  that  time 
States  were  powerless  to  prevent  intoxi- 
cating liquors  from  being  shipped  into 
their  borders  and  sold  there  by  the  orig- 
inal importers  in  the  package  in  which 
imported.  But  today,  by  virtue  of  the 
21st  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
States  now  have  full  authority  to  pro- 
hibit or  regulate  the  importation  of  liq- 
uor into  their  borders.  Moreover,  the 
committee  is  advised  that  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Liquor  Administra- 
tors and  the  National  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Association.  Inc.,  which  in- 
clude in  their  meml>ership  the  liquor  ad- 
ministrators of  most  of  the  States,  have 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  H.R. 
5754. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  well  as  the  Treasury 
Department  have  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  the  change  proposed  by  HJl. 
5754  will  not  adversely  affect  any  Federal 
Interest  and,  accordingly,  they  do  not 
object  to  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  order  to  afford  States  which  may 
possibly  rely  on  present  label  require- 
ments of  section  1263  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  committee  has  amended 
the  bill  to  delay  the  effective  date  and 
thereby  give  the  States  ample  opportu- 
nity to  adjust  to  the  proposed  change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill,  as 
amended,  will  serve  all  State  and  Federal 
enforcement  purposes  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitate  handling  and  transporta- 
tion of  interstate  shipments  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  and  result  in  substantial  sav- 
ings in  labor  and  costs.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Was  it  the  Intention  in 
reconunendlng  this  legislation  to  remove 
the  statutory  requirement  that  a  pack- 
age that  has  whisky  In  it  Is  not  to  be 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package 
that  it  is  whisky  instead  of  removing 
solely  the  requirement  that  the  name  of 
the  consignee  should  not  be  on  each 
package. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  make 
it  clear  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  legislation  to  eliminate  from  any 
package  that  may  contain  whisky,  wine, 
or  other  intoxicating  liquors  the  require- 
ment imder  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act  that  there  be  appropriate 
labels  placed  on  that  particular  package. 
The  orUy  thing  this  bill  does  is  to  provide 
that  where  a  consignee's  name  has  been 
required  to  be  placed  on  the  shipping 
container,  that  his  name  be  placed  in  the 
bill  of  lading — and  not  on  the  package. 
This  bill  only  amends  section  1263  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  in  dealing  with 
Intoxicating  liquor. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  would  like  to  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  committee's 
report  on  page  5  where  the  section  of  the 
present  statutory  law  that  is  being 
amended  by  this  bill  is  set  forth,  with  the 
sections  that  are  deleted  in  parentheses. 
In  the  center  of  that  section,  it  shows  the 
requirement  that  the  package  "be  so 
labeled  on  the  outside  cover  as  to  plainly 
show"  is  removed  so  there  is  no  longer 
any  statutory  requirement  under  this 
section  of  the  United  States  Code  that 
such  packages  shall  show  that  they  con- 
tain liquor. 

The  gentleman  earlier  referred  to  reg- 
ulations of  the  department  that  require 
this.  May  I  inquire  whether,  should  this 
bill  be  passed,  it  would  not  be  true  that 
there  will  then  be  no  affirmative  statu- 
tory requirement  that  whisky  shall  be 
marked  as  whisky  in  Interstate  com- 
merce? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  not 
true  because  imder  the  present  provi- 
sions of  title  27,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 205(e) .  and  I  pointed  this  out  in  my 
'statement.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  obliged  to  prescribe  regulations  gov- 
erning the  labelling  of  Interstate  ship- 
ments of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  labels 
are  required  by  statute  to  fully  identify 
and  describe  the  contents  and  quality  of 
the  package.  We  do  not  change  that 
statute  in  any  manner  whatsoever. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  that  authority  Is  by 
regulation;  is  it  not?  It  derives  from 
an  enabling  statute  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  provide  for 
lalaellng  by  regulation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  No.  this  is 
statute.  It  is  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act.  title  27,  United  States  Code, 
title  27,  United  States  Code,  section  205 
(e). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  is  not  the  labeling 
at  the  present  time  done  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  administrative 
ofiQclals? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  pro- 
vided by  regulation  and  also  pursuant 
to  the  statute — ^the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act. 

Mr.    WYMAN.    But    this    statute.    If 


amended  in  the  form  that  the  gentleman 
proposes,  would  no  longer  require  this 
labeling? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  This  bill 
does  not  amend  the  Federal  Alcohol  Ad- 
ministration Act.  All  HJl.  5754  does  ia 
to  amend  section  1263  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the 
information  there  required  to  be  marked 
on  the  package  may  be  set  forth  instead 
in  a  bill  of  lading  or  other  docimaent. 
We  do  not  intend,  and  it  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  to  eliminate  any  marking  or 
label  required  on  any  container  by  other 
Federal  statute  or  regulation. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  No  matter  what  the  in- 
tention may  be,  I  submit  that  the  way 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  is  worded  you 
are  removing  the  statutory  requirement 
for  labeling  whisky  packages  as  well  as 
the  name  of  the  consignee.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  why  the  bill  goes  this  far  when 
all  that  is  projected  is  a  need  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  the  consignee** 
name  be  on  each  package. 

If  you  will  look  at  page  5  of  the  re- 
port, you  will  observe  that  we  would  not 
remove  the  requirement  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  contents  of  the  package  must 
appear  on  the  package.  The  contents  of 
the  package,  a  label  showing  that  it  is 
whisky,  must  be  on  the  package.  You  are 
also  requiring  that  the  name  of  the  con- 
signee be  on  the  bill  of  lading.  But  why 
was  it  necessary  to  take  out  the  middle 
part  of  the  parenthesis  of  the  bracketed 
material  at  the  bottom  of  page  5?  It 
would  have  been  relatively  simple  to  In- 
sert before  that  parenthesis  the  lan- 
guage, "unless  such  package  is  so  labeled 
on  the  outside  as  to  plainly  show,"  and 
insert  at  the  end  of  the  parenthesis,  "and 
the  shipment,"  and  so  forth,  as  described 
by  the  bill  of  lading,  the  name  of  the 
consignee,  so  you  do  not  have  to  put  the 
name  of  the  consignee  on  each  package. 

Mr.  RCMjERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that  the  provisions  of  section  205(e) 
of  title  27,  United  States  Code,  which  I 
cited  heretofore,  pertain  to  the  labeling 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  We  do  not  dis- 
turb that  section  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever. We  would  not  timend  that  section. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  received 
a  report  from  the  Treasury  Department 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  stating  they  do 
not  believe  the  Federal  Government's  in- 
terest would  be  affected  in  any  manner 

We  also  have  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  approving  the  bill. 

As  a  practical  matter  the  only  thing 
HJl.  5754  does  is  to  remove  the  name  of 
the  consignee  from  the  outside  of  the 
particular  shipping  container.  If  it  con- 
tains whisky,  it  is  marked  "whisky."  If  it 
is  wine,  it  is  still  marked  "wine" — ^not 
under  title  18,  but  under  title  27  of  the 
United  States  Code  which  we  would  not 
disturb. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  On  the  box  as  well  as  on 
the  bottle? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  not  by  regulation? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  What  is 
that? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  not  by  regidatloii 
alone? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  It  is  pur- 
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suant  to  the  authorization  contained  In 
title  27,  United  States  Code  section  205 
(e). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  that  Is  authority  to 
an  administrative  oflBcer  to  provide  for 
this  by  regulation.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman It  Is  apparently  covered  by  regu- 
lation at  the  present  time,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  Is  the  policy  behind 
this  proposal  to  remove  the  statutory 
marking  requirements  for  the  Interstate 
shipment  of  whisky  In  packages.  It 
seems  to  me  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of 
law  enforcement  to  know  what  is  In  the 
packages  as  a  matter  of  affirmative  law, 
and  It  should  not  be  left  solely  to  admin- 
istrative regulation  by  discretion. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, which  has  Jurisdiction  over 
this  subject,  is  fuUy  satisfied  that  they 
would  not  lose  anytWng  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  section  on  labeling  require- 
ments for  Interstate  shipments  of  Intoxi- 
cating liquors  in  section  205(e)  title  27, 
United  States  Code,  he  will  see  that  we 
would  not  be  losing  any  labeling  or  iden- 
tifying of  any  Intoxicating  liquor  ship- 
ment as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Let  us  assume 
that  if  this  bill  Is  enacted  and  becomes 
law,  a  State  law  would  still  require  the 
name  of  the  consignee  to  be  placed  on 
the  outside  package.  Suppose  the  State 
law  would  still  require  It.  In  view  of  the 
provisions  of  the  21st  amendment,  which 
state  that: 


The  tranaportation  or  importation  Into 
any  State.  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States  for  delivery  or  use  therein  of 
Intoxicating  liquors.  In  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof  Is  hereby  prohibited. 

In  view  of  that  amendment.  State  law 
would  stm  apply  here,  would  It  not,  and 
the  principle  of  the  supremacy  of  Fed- 
eral law  in  this  field  would  not  apply  In 
this  particular  area? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  eminently  correct.  In  order  to 
make  that  clear  we  have  agreed  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  which  will  be  offered 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  which  would  make  It  explicit 
and  that  the  States  are  not  deprived  of 
any  power  to  enact  additional  prohibi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  In- 
toxicating liquors. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  The  State  could 
still  require  the  name  of  the  consignee 
on  every  package  of  liquor? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  has  consumed  14  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  very 
emphatically  that  this  bill  does  not  re- 
lieve the  shipper  or  manufacturer  of  any 
requirement  to  mark  and  Identify  cases 
of  liquor  so  as  to  indicate  the  name  of  the 


bottler,  the  quantity  of  liquor,  and  the 
kind  of  liquor  that  Is  contained  in  each 
package  shipped.  It  should  not  In  any 
way  affect  any  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  prescribed 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Alcohol  Admin- 
istration Act,  section  205(e)  of  title  27, 
United  States  Code. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  there  Is 
a  duplication  in  the  requirement  that  the 
liquor  package  be  properly  labeled.  By 
amending  title  18,  we  leave  untouched 
the  protection  in  title  27. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  handling  of  packages  and  to 
decrease  costs  for  those  who  deal  In  these 
products.  It  Is  not  intended  to  Interfere 
In  any  way  with  law  enforcement  action 
with  regard  to  any  illegal  or  improper 
shipment. 

I  would  not  want  to  support  this  leg- 
islation In  any  way  if  it  might  be  Inter- 
preted otherwise. 

I  want  to  assure  the  members  of  this 
committee  that  it  has  been  represented 
to  the  subcommittee  upon  which  I  serve 
as  the  ranking  minority  member,  and  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and,  I 
am  confident,  to  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  this  legislation  is 
not  going  to  impair  or  Interfere  In  any 
way  with  the  action  or  duties  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  anyone  else  charged 
with  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  our 
Nation. 

It  appears  to  me  this  legislation  is  logi- 
cal and  appropriate,  regardless  of  what 
attitude  we  may  have  with  regard  to  the 
liquor  Industry  Itself.  It  Is  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  supporting  this  legislation. 

H.R.  5754  would  fswjllltate  commerce 
while  preserving  Federal  and  State  regu- 
lation over  shipments  of  intoxicating 
liquors. 

Section  1263  of  title  18  presently  makes 
It  a  crime  to  fall  to  place  the  consignee's 
name  on  each  package  of  liquors  shipped. 
This  means  that  the  manufacturer  who 
by  virtue  of  title  27,  United  States  Code, 
section  205(e)  must  mark  on  each  pack- 
age the  kind  of  liquor,  the  name  of  the 
bottler,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
contents,  and  so  forth,  must  also,  after 
negotiating  a  consignment,  go  back  to 
mark  each  package  again— this  time  with 
the  name  of  the  consignee.  That  extra 
step  is  a  needless  cost,  both  in  labor  and 
time.  Placing  the  consignee's  name  on 
the  bill  of  lading  is  sufficient.  HH.  5754 
would  allow  Just  that. 

Thus  the  bill  would  eliminate  such  un- 
necessary costs.  Consequently,  the  Indus- 
try favors  this  bill.  The  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  have  Indicated  that  law  en- 
forcement would  not  be  affected  by  the 
bill.  The  National  Conference  of  State 
Liquor  Administrators  and  the  National 
Alcoholic  Beversige  Control  Association 
Indicate  that  they  have  no  objection  to 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  is  very  narrow  in  scope.  It  is 
not  controversial.  I  therefore  urge  the 
House  to  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  subcommittee  had  this  under 
consideration,  was  the  point  brought  up 
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that  the  statute  as  it  was  proposed  to  be 
amended  here  today  would  leave  the  mat- 
ter of  labeling  of  contents  of  boxes  that 
contain  liquor,  which  will  go  Into  Inter 
state  commerce,  to  regulation  by  Secre 
tary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  No.  I  can  say  very 
emphatically  it  was  not  represented  that 
way,  but  that  there  was  existing  adequate 
Federal  law  for  requiring  the  appropriate 
labeling  of  every  case  of  liquor 

Mr.  WYMAN.  The  existing  adequate 
Federal  law  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
reference,  I  take  it,  refers  to  the  sentence 
on  page  2  of  the  committee's  report  that 
says  in  part: 

Under  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  his  authority 
under  the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration 
Act  (sec.  205(e) .  title  27,  United  States  Code) 
require  that  each  case  of  liquor  bear  an  in- 
dividual serial  number  and  other  markings 
(Indicating  the  kind  of  liquor,  name  of  bot- 
tler, quantity,  etc.)  which  enable  complete 
IdentlflcaUon  of  each  Individual  case  or 
package. 

There  is  this  affirmative  requirement 

Is  that  not  so? 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  and  it  says: 
Pursuant  to  his  authority  under  the  PW- 

eral  Alcohol  Administration  Act  (sec  206(e) 

title  27,  United  States  Code) . 

Mr.  WYMAN.  But  the  requirement  that 
the  package  show  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents Is  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  acting  pursuant  to  that  act, 
says  this  Is  the  case,  and  not  because  the 
act  requires  It? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  As  I  understand  It, 
every  case  of  liquor  must  bear  the  serial 
number,  and  mark  indicating  the  kind  of 
liquor,  the  bottler,  and  so  on,  requiring 
important  identification  of  the  contents, 
and  It  Is  that  requirement  under  law 
which  would  be  continuing  and  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  legislation. 

As  I  Interpret  section  205(e)  of  title  27, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  required 
to  prescribe  regulations  which  require 
labeling.  He  has  no  choice  In  the  matter. 
He  may  have  some  discretion  in  working 
out  the  details.  But  he  is  not  free  to  re- 
peal completely  the  regulations  now  In 
force. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5754 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1263  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "Whoever  know- 
ingly ships  Into  any  place  within  the  United 
States  any  package  containing  any  spiritu- 
ous, vinous,  malted,  or  other  fermented 
liquor,  or  any  compound  containing  any 
spirituous,  vinous,  malted,  or  other  fermented 
liquor  fit  for  use  for  beverage  purposes,  un- 
less such  shipment  Is  accompanied  by  copy 
of  a  bill  of  lading,  or  other  document  show- 
ing the  name  of  the  consignee,  the  nature 
of  Its  contents,  and  the  quantity  contained 
therein,  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $1,000 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both."  ' 
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COMMITTEX   AIIXNDIIKMT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

on  page  2,  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  section  2: 

■Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  Its  enactment." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

AMBNDMENT   OrTERED    BT    MB.   DOWDT 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dowdy:  On 
page  2,  line  6,  Insert  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 2.  and  redesignate  the  remaining  sec- 
tion accordingly: 

"S«c.  2.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  Indicating  an  Intent 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  deprive  any  State 
of  the  power  to  enact  additional  prohibi- 
tions with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  In- 
toxicating liquors." 

Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
5754  should  not  be  enacted  imless  this 
amendment  Is  written  Into  the  bill. 

The  interstate  shipment  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  presents  many  problems 
which  are  not  apparent  to  the  casual 
observer.  Most  of  these  problems  are  met 
head  on  by  local  law  enforcement  officers 
who  seek  to  stamp  out  the  Illegal  trans- 
portation of  intoxicants. 

H.R.  5754  would  greatly  hamper  good 
law  enforcement  because  it  would  relieve 
the  shipper  of  intoxicating  liquors  of 
the  responsibility  of  labeling  the  outside 
cover  of  the  package  containing  the 
liquor  as  is  now  required  by  law.  Under 
H.R.  5754  the  shipper  would  merely  be 
required  to  make  up  a  bill  of  lading  or 
other  document  and  see  that  It  "accom- 
panied" the  shipment  of  liquor.  The  un- 
happy results  that  could  come  from  this 
change  of  the  law  should  be  apparent  to 
any  person  who  has  had  connection  with 
law  enforcement. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  any  lan- 
guage which  would  make  It  clear  that  by 
Its  enactment  the  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  preempt  the  field  In  which  it  is 
legislating.  This,  In  my  opinion,  could 
result  In  the  courts  holding  that  many 
State  statutes,  which  rigidly  regulate  the 
transportation  of  Intoxicating  beverages 
and  liquors,  are  no  longer  enforceable 
becauise  of  congressional  preemption  of 
the  subject. 

This  amendment  conforms  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  myself  in  other  legislation 
which  would  or  could  be  Interpreted  to 
preempt  State  laws.  This  concept  has 
been  Joined  by  Mr.  WnrrENER,  Mr.  Ash- 
MORE,  Mr.  Tuck,  as  well  as  other  of  our 
colleagues,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
H.R.  5754  should  be  defeated  unless  this 
amendment  Is  adopted.  We  should  not 
in  any  action  taken  here,  handicap  or 
interfere  with  the  efforts  of  any  State  to 
enforce  its  liquor  control  laws. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  I  have  had 
an  opportimlty  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  and  I  believe  it  would  help  to 
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improve   the   bill.    Therefore,    we    will 
accept  the  same. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  should  like  to 
state  that  I  certainly  have  no  objection 
to  this  amendment,  but  in  my  opinion  it 
Lb  absolutely  unnecessary  in  view  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  21st  article  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
because  imder  no  clrcimostances  could 
the  Congress  take  away  from  the  States 
their  own  power  In  this  field. 

Mr.  DOWDY.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  but  it  Is  out  of  abundance  of 
caution  that  we  offer  this  amendment. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  courts  would 
say  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texsis  I  Mr.  Dowdy!  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  tiie  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hamh-ton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (HJl.  5754)  to  amend  section  1263 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
require  that  Interstate  shipments  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  be  accompanied  by  bill 
of  lading,  or  other  docvunent,  showing 
certain  information  In  lieu  of  requiring 
such  to  be  marked  on  the  package,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  956,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTEREST  RATES  ON  LOANS  BY 
FEDERAL  LAND  BANKS,  PRODUC- 
TION CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS,  AND 
BANKS    FOR    COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  13706)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  TBI  coiMcrrm  or  the  whole 

Aooordingly  the  Hooise  resolved  its^ 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13706,  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bel- 
cher] will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  the 
type  of  legislation  which  none  of  us  like 
to  bring  before  the  House.  Yet  it  Is  a 
type  of  legislation  we  must  deal  with  at 
this  time. 

We  are  faced  with  a  condition  here 
and  not  a  theory.  Two  of  the  three  farm 
credit  institutions  are  faced  with  statu- 
tory limitations  upon  their  lending 
rights.  That  limitation  Is  6  percent  in 
each  case.  These  Institutions  cannot  bor- 
row money  for  less  than  6  percent  at  the 
present  time  and  probably  their  next 
Issue  of  debentures  or  bonds  will  have 
to  move  at  approximately  6.2  or  6.25  per- 
cent. That  would  mean  they  would  lose 
a  quarter  of  a  percent  on  every  loan  made 
If  there  were  no  expenses.  The  expense 
of  operating  these  Institutions  normally 
runs  from  three-quarters  of  a  percent  to 
1  percent  for  overhead.  That  means 
there  must  be  approximately  a  1  per- 
cent greater  interest  rate  charged  by  the 
institutions  than  the  interest  rate  which 
they  can  sustain  on  their  obligations. 

I  have  been  speaking  of  their  obliga- 
tions, and  I  think  I  should  explain  to  the 
House  that  the  three  farm  credit  insti- 
tutions, which  are  the  land  bank,  the 
intermediate  credit  banks,  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives,  are  not  using  Federal 
funds.  They  are  using  money  that  they 
borrow  in  the  money  market  by  the  issu- 
ance of  their  own  debentures  or  bonds. 
Those  debentures  are  sold  to  whomever 
will  buy  them  at  the  best  deal  they  can 
get  or  the  lowest  interest  rate  they  can 
get.  With  that  money  they  finance  the 
local  cooperative  associations.  In  the  case 
ot  the  land  banks,  these  are  the  national 
farm  loan  associations.  In  the  case  of 
the  intermediate  credit  banks  they  are 
the  PCA's  or  the  production  credit  as- 
sociations. Of  course,  the  banks  for  co- 
operatives lend  only  to  cooperatives  of 
various  kinds.  Those  Institutions  all  must 
pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate,  or  course, 
than  the  basic  institution  pays  to  get  its 
money. 

For  a  couple  of  years  these  basic  insti- 
tutions have  been  taking  a  loss.  They 
have  been  borrowing  money  at  rates 
which  were  so  high  that  they  could  not 
lend  It  at  6  percent  and  break  even.  They 
have  been  able  to  go  along  for  possibly  a 
couple  of  years  because  they  had  some 
reserves.  They  have  reached  a  situation 
today  where  they  simply  carmot  go  on 
much  longer — probably  not  more  than 
another  issuance  of  debentures. 
Every  one  of  us  wishes  we  could  keep 
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this  Interest  rate  down.  We  would  like  to 
keep  it  well  below  6  percent.  Six  percent 
ia  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  on  land  loans 
If  you  are  trying  to  pay  them  out.  For  a 
long  period  of  years  It  was  possible  to 
borrow  from  the  land  banks  for  5V4  per- 
cent Interest,  and  some  other  old  loans 
are  now  outstanding  at  4^  percent.  I 
would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  history  of  these  farm 
credit  Institutions  they  have  never  raised 
the  rate  of  Interest  on  a  loan  once  It  was 
made.  In  fact,  they  cannot  do  so  under 
the  law,  because  once  having  made  an 
obligation  at  4>/^  percent,  they  have  to 
continue  It.  They  cannot  call  that  loan 
simply  because  their  rate  of  Interest  goes 
up.  Speaking  personally,  I  borrowed  some 
6-percent  money  from  the  land  bank 
long  before  I  came  to  Congress.  They 
cannot  raise  those  old  loans.  But  at  any 
time  that  the  Interest  rate  has  gone  down 
on  their  debentures  the  banks  have  con- 
sistently lowered  the  Interest  charges  to 
their  borrowers.  They  have  a  right  to 
lower  this  Interest  and  they  have  done 
It  throughout  their  history. 

Unless  we  give  them  the  leeway  pro- 
vided In  this  bill  there  Is  no  way  they  can 
continue  to  operate  and  give  the  farmers 
the  advantage  of  this  kind  of  setup.  We 
think  It  Is  highly  advantageous  to 
farmers  to  have  this  credit.  We  believe 
that  the  land  banks  have  enabled  thou- 
sands of  UJ3.  farmers  to  become  home- 
owners throughout  the  United  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  that  the 
Bank  for  Cooperatives  has  made  It  possi- 
ble for  a  great  many  farmers  to  continue 
to  sell  their  milk,  thehr  livestock,  and 
other  products,  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  said — "Well, 
that  Is  all  fine  and  good ;  we  want  to  con- 
tinue to  do  that  by  fixing  this  Interest 
rate."  When  you  fix  this  interest  rate  and 
dry  up  all  sources  of  money,  you  simply 
do  not  render  any  assistance  to  our 
farmers. 

It  will  never  do  the  farmer  any  good 
to  be  told  that  the  rate  is  only  4  percent, 
If  there  Is  no  money  available  for  him  to 
borrow  at  4  percent.  I  have  seen  the  day, 
my  colleagues,  when  I,  personally,  have 
paid  10  percent  for  land  money.  I  have 
paid  it  in  my  lifetime.  It  vrtll  break  you 
if  you  keep  at  It  very  long.  Yet,  I 
would  rather  pey  10  percent  and  get  the 
money  at  all,  because  with  me  it  has  al- 
ways been  a  question  of  either  paying  the 
10-percent  Interest  rate  or  losing  the 
equity  that  I  had  In  the  land.  That  Is 
usually  the  case  with  everyone  who  bor- 
rows In  that  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  land  banks  have 
been  able  to  bring  down  the  Interest  rate 
on  real  estate  loans  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  represent  the  great  stabiliz- 
ing influence  of  lowering  that  Interest 
rate.  They  have  kept  It  down  because 
they  provide  competition.  The  Insurance 
companies  cannot  charge  very  much 
more,  but  If  you  make  It  Impossible  for 
the  land  banks  to  get  money  and  to  lend 
money,  they  cease  to  be  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand,  the  private 
lending  Institutions  provide  competlUon 


for  the  farm  credit  Institutions  so  that 
they  simply  cannot  charge  the  excessive 
rates  which  my  colleague  from  Texas  en- 
visions even  if  there  were  any  Incentives 
for  them  to  do  so— which  I  think  I  can 
show  there  Is  not.  Therefore,  as  much  as 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  does  not 
like  this  Increase  In  Interest  rates.  It  Is 
but  placing  the  land  banks  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives  upon  exactly  the  same 
basis  as  that  on  which  the  Intermediate 
credit  banks  have  always  been— they 
have  never  had  this  limitation  and  yet 
they  have  never  overcharged  anyone 
whom  I  know  during  the  SO-odd  years  of 
their  experience— and  there  is  no  reason 
for  these  InstltuUons  to  make  these 
overcharges  because  they  are  owned  by 
the  very  people  to  whom  they  make  loans, 
ir.  m  fact,  they  loan  money  for  5  percent 
and  if  there  were  no  profit,  there  simply 
would  not  be  any  dividends  to  be  paid 
to  the  borrowers.  If  they  loan  the  money 

r?JL}.\^\^^*'  "^'^  *■«»'*»>  a  10-percent 
profit,  that  profit  would  come  back  in  the 
form  of  dividends  to  the  very  same  bor- 
rowers. Any  profit  which  the  assocIaUona 
might  make  Is  paid  back  to  the  same  peo- 
ple who  pay  the  Interest  In  exacUy  the 
same  proporUon. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  Incen- 
tive and  no  Inducement  In  the  case  of 
these  farmer-owned  Institutions— and 
these  are  farmer-owned  Institutions- 
there  Is  no  Inducement  as  exists  with 
the  private  banking  InsUtutlons.  to  raise 
Interest  rates.  That  Is  a  fact  that  we  have 
overlooked— that  they  do  not  operate 
upon  the  basis  of  private  lending 
agencies,  because  they  are  institutions 
belonging  to  the  farmers,  and  there  Is  no 
reason  for  raising  the  Interest  rates 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiu'  the 
gentleman  yield? 
,j.^'"jP^AGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

fhi!''-  ,°^?®®-.  ^  ^  understand  that 
these  lending  Institutions  have  had  a 
celling  of  6  percent  upon  the  money  that 
they  have  loaned,  but  that  they  have 
loaned  It  for  less  than  6  percent? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Only  two  of  them  have 
^  occasion  to  do  so,  the  land  bank 
and  the  banks  for  cooperatives,  but  the 
intermediate  credit  banks,  for  Instance 
have  not  had  any  ceiling 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  these  bJnks 
have  done  so,  the  land  bank  and  the 
production  credit  banks? 

Mr  POAGE.  No;  the  production  credit 
associations  are  the  Institutions  that  are 

ha^^'^^  ^^  *^®  intermediate  credit 
banks.  You  see.  there  Is  a  central  Institu- 

rt«  r,J?  ^^''^  ""f^-  '^^^  ""t'-al  banks 
do  not  make  the  loans  to  Individuals. 
They  loan  only  to  these  cooperative 
associations.  j^^anrc 

M»T?®  ^^  ^^""^  **  Houston  lends  to  the 
National  Farm  Loan  Association  at  Waco 

r£°o  "J^f  »  °"^y  ^  ™e-  The  Intermedl-' 
fi®*?""^^  ^"^  °'  Houston  lends  money 

t^f^r^^^'  ^'^'''  ^  '"^  ''^^  ^'^^y 

of*£i,*^2?®f?-  ^"'  "^'^  *^«  enactment 
iJK^poaVx?^^:^  ^""^'^  ^  "°  celling? 
Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right,  there  would 

be  no  celling  on  any  of  the  three  central 

mstitutions. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
Mr.  POAGE.  All  of  them  would  be  In 
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the  same  position  that  the  Intermedial* 
Credit  Bank  la  In  today,  and  thS  te  iS 
that  this  bill  would  do— would  be  to  wT 
move  that  ceiling.  *^  w  re. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ?  ' 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma.  »"eraan 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
would  like  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  rea- 
sonlng  behind  this  bill.  I  also  wish  to 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Agrlcul 
ture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  As  I  started  to  say 
I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  moving  so  nm- 
Idly  to  move  upon  this  matter  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  request  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
I  understand  that  request  came  In  iii 
the  middle  of  October. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Actually,  our  committee 
did  not  move  as  promptly  as  we  might 
have.  We  waited  until  the  Senate  com- 
mittee passed  the  bill.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  passed  a  similar  bill 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  presenting  this 
legislation,  and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  the  bin,  H.R.  13706,  and  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  2565,  are  Identical? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  are  not  Identical. 
The  House  bill  simply  removes  the  cell- 
ing. The  Senate  bill  places  in  the  bill  a 
formula  whereby  the  Interest  rate  will  go 
up  and  down.  The  ceiling  on  the  mterest 
rate  will  go  up  and  down  as  the  deben- 
tures go  up  and  down.  We  feel  that  this 
Is  a  very  impractical  situation  because 
debentures  have  been  sold  at  about  five 
or  six  different  levels  within  the  last  year, 
and  the  Interest  rate  to  the  farmer  would 
have  to  be  changed  each  time  the  deben- 
ture rate  changed,  if  we  were  to  follow 
that  poUcy.  We  beUeve  this  Is  confusing 
and  disruptive  of  good,  sound  banking 
for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  then  the  gentleman's  bill  HJl. 
13706,  that  we  are  now  considering,  would 

have  no  fixed  limit 

Mr.  POAGE.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  HALL  (continuing) .  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  had  asked  the  gentleman, 
but  we  would  still  have  the  policy  with 
the  Federal  farm  loan,  and  the  bank 
for  cooperatives,  they  could  go  up  unlim- 
ited, but  they  could  also  reduce  like  the 
credit  bank  does,  and  always  has  done? 
Mr.  POAGE.  For  35  years  the  Inter- 
mediate credit  bank  has  done  this.  They 
have  not  had  this  limitation,  but  there 
has  been  no  gouging  of  the  farmers  as  a 
result  thereof. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  also  ask  the  gentle- 
man If  It  Is  not  true  that  the  cooperative 
bank,  at  least,  during  the  last  year  of 
the  tight  money  market,  as  we  refer  to 
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it,  was  actually  paying  eVi  percent  for 
money  that  It  would  be  lending  out  at 
6  percent? 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  did.  I  believe.  It  was 
actually  6^4  as  I  pointed  out.  They  can- 
not continue  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  HALL.  What  effect  do  the  partici- 
pation sales  certificates  have,  for  ex- 
ample, that  were  voted  on  yesterday? 
The  Government  is  paying  6.35  percent 
on  those. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  is,  of  course,  going  to 
make  It  more  dlfBcult  for  these  Institu- 
tions to  sell  their  debentures.  When  In- 
vestors can  buy  Government  participa- 
tions at  6.35  percent,  they  are  very  re- 
luctant to  buy  those  debentures.  It  may 
even  force  the  Interest  rate  to  6.5  per- 
cent for  these  banks. 

Mr.  HALL.  Does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  there  should  be  some  celling. 
If  there  Is  a  sort  of  a  widening  spiral 
that  will  Increase  Infiatlon,  even  though, 
as  the  gentleman  previously  and  well 
explained  the  fact,  that  he  Is  against 
the  formula  which  would  be  unwieldy? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  do  not  feel  there  should 
be  a  celling. 

Mr.  HALL.  That  Is  because  we  are 
loaning  to  our  own  participators? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  and 
I  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand,  the  gentleman  and  the  com- 
mittee have  felt  It  wise  to  bring  this 
matter  up  because  of  the  rising  cost  of 
money  on  the  market? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Unless  they  are  al- 
lowed to  sell  these  debentures  on  the 
market  they  would  be  without  funds  to 
loan  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  do  not  use  Govern- 
ment money.  The  only  money  they  can 
get  is  what  they  sell  of  their  own  Indebt- 
edness in  the  public  market. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Then  In  voting  for 
this,  it  Is  not  a  matter  of  endorsing  high 
Interest  rates.  It  Is  a  matter  of  necessity  , 
In  relation  to  the  source  of  money  and 
the  need  to  lend  money  to  farmers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  Is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  In  other  words,  we 
are  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
situation  that  exists  In  the  marketplace 
and  It  Is  not  the  purpose  to  vote  for  high 
interest  rates  as  against  low  Interest 

Mr.  POAGE.  Not  at  all.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  voting  to  provide  some  money  to 
meet  these  requirements — or  of  not  pro- 
viding It. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Dole]. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  has  very 
well  explained  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H.R.  13706 
and  strongly  urge  Its  passage. 

This  bin  wUl  make  It  possible  for  agen- 
cies supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  offering  farm 
lending  services  on  a  soimd  business  bsisls 
by  removing  the  6-percent  Interest  rate 


limitation  now  provided  for  In  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Loan  Act  on  loans  made  by  the 
Federal  land  banks  and  the  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

During  fiscal  year  1967,  the  12  Federal 
land  banks  made  45,600  long-term,  farm 
real  estate  mortgages  totaling  $1.4  bil- 
lion. Locms  out6tandln«  total  more  than 
$5.5  billion  to  some  495,000  farmer  bor- 
rowers. The  land  banks  are  presently 
furnishing  over  20  percent  of  the  long- 
term  farm  real  estate  mortgage  denmnd 
In  the  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
In  their  50  years  of  existence  the  land 
banks  have,  as  Intended  by  Congress, 
provided  a  stable  and  consistent  supply 
of  long-term  mortgage  credit  at  a  rate  of 
Interest  representing  Its  own  ooet  of 
money  plus  reasonable  operating  ex- 
penses and  reserves.  The  system,  com- 
pletely owned  by  stockholder-members 
since  1947.  Is  a  stabilizing  Infiuence  In 
American  agriculture  and  a  model  for 
other  mortgage  lenders.  H.R.  13706  will 
assist  It  to  fulfill  Its  traditional  role  to 
the  continuing  benefit  of  farmers  and 
ranchers. 

Although  the  6-percent  interest  limita- 
tion has  been  in  effect  for  the  land  banks 
since  the  adoption  of  the  original  Farm 
Credit  Act.  there  have  been  but  a  few 
times  that  it  was  necessary  for  any  of 
the  land  banks  to  charge  farmers  and 
ranchers  the  maximum  rate.  This  was  for 
brief  periods  when  money  market  rates 
were  unusually  high.  The  land  banks 
determine  their  Interest  rates  in  light  of 
the  cost  to  them  of  funds  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  their  bonds  In  the  investment 
market,  and  taking  Into  account  the 
necessity  of  providing  sufficient  margin 
to  cover  expenses  and  provide  reasonable 
reserves.  The  cost  of  recent  sales  of  land 
bank  bonds  has  approached  the  6-per- 
cent level  and  it  becomes  obvious  that  If 
the  banks  are  to  continue  to  operate 
on  a  sound  basis,  it  wUl  be  necessary  for 
loan  contract  rates  to  exceed  the  present 
legal  limitation.  Otherwise,  they  may  be 
forced  to  curtail  their  operations  and 
be  placed  In  the  untenable  position  of 
lending  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  less  than  the 
cost  of  money  obtained  from  the  market. 
HistoricaUy,  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
banks  have  reduced  their  Interest  rates 
to  new  borrowers  as  soon  as  cost  of  loan 
funds  In  the  money  market  made  this 
feasible.  Furthermore,  there  have  been 
several  occasions  when  they  also  volun- 
tarily reduced  below  the  contract  rate 
Interest  charged  existing  borrowers.  H.R. 
13706  provides  that  the  interest  rate 
charged  by  a  farm  credit  bank  or  asso- 
ciation shall  be  determined  by  the  farm- 
er-elected boards  of  directors  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration. I  am  fully  in  accord  with  this 
provision,  since  It  wUl  allow  the  land 
bank  system  to  continue  Its  long-term 
agricultural  lending  on  the  same  soimd 
basis  as  has  been  practiced  in  the  past. 

In  discussing  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  affects  the  bank  for  cooperatives, 
many  of  the  same  facts  apply  as  have 
been  related  about  the  land  banks.  The 
13  banks  for  cooperatives — 12  district 
banks  and  the  central  bank  located  In 
Washington,  D.C. — make  loans  only  to 
farmer  cooperatives.  About  60  percent  of 
the  borrowed  capital  used  by  fsumer  co- 
operatives In  the  United  States  is  fur- 


nished by  the  banks  for  cooperatives. 
Last  year  the  banks  extended  credit 
totaling  nearly  $1.7  bUllon.  The  primary 
source  of  loan  funds  for  the  banks  for 
cooperatives  Is  the  sale  of  debentures  in 
the  Investment  market  and.  In  a  manner 
similar  to  the  land  banks,  they  determine 
their  lending  rates  after  considering  the 
cost  of  debentures  In  the  market  plus 
reasonable  operating  expenses  and  re- 
serve amounts.  Interest  rates  on  out- 
standing loans  are  adjusted  up  or  down 
whenever  Interest  rates  charged  on  new 
loans  are  changed  because  of  the  effect 
on  earnings  of  material  changes  In  the 
cost  of  debentures.  Net  earnings  are  re- 
turned to  the  borrowers  on  a  patronage 
basis.  In  this  way.  the  cost  of  credit  to 
borrowers  is  equal  to  the  current  cost  of 
funds  plus  operating  exc>enses  and  nec- 
essary reserves  of  the  banks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act 
of  1955  six  of  the  district  banks  for  co- 
operatives are  now  wholly  owned  by  the 
farmer  cooperatives  they  serve.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  $32  million  Government 
investment  remaining  In  the  other  banks 
will  be  retired  by  1971.  The  maximum  In- 
vestment of  the  Federal  Government  In 
these  banks  was  nearly  $180  mlUlon. 

As  the  cost  of  the  banks'  recent  deben- 
ture sales  have  steadily  increased,  the 
cost  to  the  system  is  rapidly  reflected  in 
the  weighted  average  cost  of  debentures 
outstanding,  which  now  stands  at  5.60 
percent.  The  banks  for  cooperatives  must 
operate  on  an  earnings  basis  which  will 
allow  them  to  charge  Interest  rates  con- 
sistent with  the  cost  of  borrowed  funds 
and  sound  business  practice. 

The  removal  of  the  present  6-percent 
Interest  rate  limitation,  as  It  affects  both 
the  Federal  land  banks  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives,  will  permit  these  credit 
Institutions  to  continue  to  function  as 
was  Intended  by  Congress  even  In  times, 
as  we  are  now  witnessing,  when  the  cost 
of  their  loan  funds  as  obtained  from  the 
money  market  approaches  or  exceeds  6 
percent.  To  permit  this  fiexlbUlty  in  their 
operations  will  result  In  a  continuation 
of  their  valued  service  to  our  fanners  and 
ranchers.       

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  In  wholehearted 
support  of  this  legislation.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  California  said,  none  of  us  Uke 
to  vote  for  higher  Interest  rates.  But  that 
Is  not  what  we  are  doing  in  this  particular 
case.  We  are  merely  making  it  possible 
for  the  loan  agencies  to  continue  In  oper- 
ation. The  events  that  raised  Interest 
rates  were  the  higher  Interest  rates  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  Nation  and  Infla- 
tion. Therefore,  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do  except  to  raise  these  rates  or  put  these 
people  out  of  business.  For  that  reason 
I  am  In  support  of  the  legislation. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PatkanI. 

FKDXRAI.  LAND  BANKS.  FEDESAL  nfTXa»CEDlAT» 
CREDIT  BANKS,  AlfD  BANKS  FOE  COOPEEATIVEB 
ENTTTLED   TO   RELtEE,   BUT    SBOUU)    NOT   TAKE 

OFF   6 -PERCENT   RATE   INDEFIN  1TE1.T 2    TEARS 

ENOVGH   FOR  TRIAL  PERIOD 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  share 
the  views  of  my  good  friend.  Chairman 
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PoAOE,  In  everything  that  he  said  about 
the  Federal  land  banks,  the  Federal  in- 
termediate credit  banks,  and  the  banks 
for  cooperatives.  I  know  they  are  fine  in- 
stitutions. I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
what  is  being  done  for  the  farmers 
through  these  fine  organizations. 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  thiis  bill 
that  I  just  cannot  tolerate  from  a  per- 
sonal standpoint  if  I  can  help  it.  Of 
course,  if  the  House  votes  it  and  the  Sen- 
ate votes  it  and  it  becomes  law,  there  is 
nothing  I  can  do.  But  I  can  at  least  pro- 
test. 

KO    RXARDIOS   BEFORE    COMMTTTEX 

I  did  not  know  this  bill  was  before  Con- 
gress until  it  was  up  here  for  considera- 
tion. If  I  had  known  it  was  before  the 
committee,  I  would  have  gone  before  the 
committee  and  presented  an  amendment. 
The  only  amendment  I  would  propose  is 
«M  right.  I  know  that  Interest  rates  have 
gjne  up.  I  know  who  is  to  blame.  There 
Is  no  lise  talking  about  it  here.  I  know 
that  you  are  in  a  bind.  The  Farm  Credit 
Administration  people  are.  We  must  rec- 
ognize the  situation.  We  must  give  them 
some  relief.  But  let  us  not  take  the  6- 
percent  limit  off  from  now  until  kingdom 
come  and  not  have  any  limit  at  all.  Let 
us  have  at  least  a  2-year  limitation  and 
try  It  out.  Then  if  it  is  just  as  bad,  we 
can  consider  an  extension  of  time  or  we 
can  take  it  off  entirely  if  the  situation 
should  require  it.  But  let  us  not  open  it 
entirely  and  have  no  limitation  of  any 
kind  whatsoever. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  tMr. 
Poage]  made  a  good  statement  about  the 
borrowers  actually  getting  this  money 
back;  that  is,  in  excess  of  5  percent.  He 
said  that  if  they  paid  15  percent,  10  per- 
cent of  it  would  come  back  to  them,  and, 
from  his  standpoint,  all  of  it  would  be  tiie 
same.  That  is  correct.  But  it  affects  the 
whole  market. 

When  we  raise  these  Interest  rates, 
other  interest  rates  are  raised  too,  and 
others.  So  we  should  not  be  doing  any- 
thing here  that  would  affect  the  whole 
market  and  the  whole  economy  without 
looking  into  the  future  and  having  some 
limitation  somewhere. 

I  did  not  get  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee because  I  imderstand  they  did  not 
even  have  hearings  on  the  bill.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  committee  for  that.  That 
Is  up  to  them.  If  they  are  satisfied  to  re- 
port it  out  without  hearings,  that  is  up 
to  them.  But  I  am  saying  that  to  let  the 
Members  know  this  is  the  first  chance  I 
have  had  to  offer  this  2-year  limitation. 
I  am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  re- 
stricting it  to  a  2-year  period  from  the 
time  it  is  enacted.  I  hope  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  will  accept  this  amend- 
ment, because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
before,  and  I  would  not  feel  too  good 
about  it  if  I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get 
It  in  for  fair  consideration.  I  Just  hope 
the  gentlemen  will  accept  it. 

DrmtEST    PATICKNTS    KO.     1    CXAIM    ON    TKXA8- 
XJ»T VZmtANS    NO.  3 

Remember  this,  my  friends,  we  have  on 
the  revenues  of  the  Nation  from  Individ- 
ual tax  sources  certain  liens  upon  the 
money  that  Is  accumulated  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  No.  1 
Hen  is  interest  on  the  national  debt.  That 


comes  first,  right  off  the  top.  High  in- 
terest Is  paid  first,  and  after  interest,  of 
course,  comes  national  security  and  the 
cost  of  war.  That  comes  next.  The  third 
lien  holders  are  the  veterans  of  Vietnam 
and  all  other  wars,  aad  their  dependents, 
and  the  aged  and  the  people  who  might 
have  different  benefits  for  different  pur- 
poses. They  have  a  third  lien.  Remember, 
every  time  we  put  more  cost  on  this 
first  lien,  we  damage  the  chances  of  these 
veterans  and  aged  and  others  ever 
getting  anything. 

The  other  day  I  noticed  in  the  other 
body  a  very  liberal  amendment  was 
adopted  on  old  age  security.  I  thought 
certain  people  voted  for  that  amend- 
ment I  could  hardly  believe  could  sin- 
cerely vote  for  it  in  view  of  what  they 
have  stood  for  in  the  past.  I  began  to 
wonder  If  some  people  are  taking  the 
attitude — and  I  am  not  criticizing  any 
particular  body  or  any  particular  per- 
son— that  this  cannot  be  paid  anyway,  so 
why  should  not  they  save  their  own 
political  seats  and  vote  for  these  amend- 
ments, knowing  eventually,  not  long 
from  now,  these  interest  rates  are  going 
to  take  so  much  money  we  will  not  have 
money  even  to  pay  these  bills. 

Of  course,  that  would  be  a  terrible 
attitude  to  take,  but  a  lot  of  folks  take 
an  attitude  now  and  then  that  cannot 
be  explained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  right 
now  we  are  paying  $14.2  billion  a  year 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  That  is  $7 
billion  too  much.  That  can  be  docu- 
mented. When  these  new  interest  rates, 
just  established  within  the  last  30  days, 
are  reflected  in  the  funding  of  the  in- 
terest on  the  balance  of  the  debt,  we  are 
going  to  be  paying  $21  billion  a  year 
interest  on  the  national  debt.  When  we 
add  to  that  national  security  and  the 
cost  of  a  war,  how  much  will  be  left  for 
veterans  and  dependents,  and  aged,  and 
people  like  that? 

So  I  suggest  and  hope  that  we  adopt 
this  amendment  and  let  it  go  to  the 
Senate,  and  to  conference,  and  at  least 
consider  it.  I  hope  I  am  entitled  to  that 
much  consideration,  since  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  had  a  chance  to  present  it. 
I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  present  it 
before  the  committee.  I  feel  considera- 
tion should  be  given. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   [Mr.    HOLIFIELDl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  because  I  face 
the  realities  of  the  money  market,  just 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Poage]  regardless  of  what  caused  the 
realities. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Committee  will  see 
fit  to  put  a  time  limitation  of  2  years  on 
the  bill,  such  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  for  2 
years.  If  at  the  end  of  2  years  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  something  about  this,  I  can 
pledge  that  I  will  do  just  as  I  am  doing 
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today.  I  v/lU  vote  on  the  merits  of  the 
situation,  and  if  necessary,  vote  to 
change  the  situation. 

As  I  understand  it.  these  debentures 
which  are  sold  are  backed  by  Govern- 
ment credit. 
Mr.  POAOE.  No,  they  are  not. 
Mr.     HOLIFIELD.     They    are    only 
backed  by  colla  teral  ? 

Mr.  POAGE.  They  are  the  joint  obU- 
gation  of  aU  the  banks,  but  the  Govern- 
ment  does  not  guarantee  them. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee  of  the  debentures  from  the  Federal 
Government  at  all? 
Mr.  POAGE.  None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  am  glad  to  know 
that. 

I  do  want  to  call  attention — and  this  Is 
really  the  reason  why  I  asked  for  this 
time — to  the  fact  that  we  have  In  Cali- 
fornia not  only  a  great  agricultural  in- 
dustry but  also  a  tremendous  construc- 
tion business  for  the  construction  or 
homes,  because  of  an  incoming  popula- 
tion of  possibly  600,000  to  700,000  a  year. 
We  are  faced  with  pressure  on  the 
money  market  also.  Last  year,  in  1966,  we 
had  almost  a  complete  cessation  of  build- 
ing. The  reason  why  we  had  that  cessa- 
tion of  building  was  the  savings  and 
loan  institutions,  who  go  into  the  money 
market  to  obtain  savings  deposits,  were 
loutbid  by  the  banks  with  their  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  and  by  Federal  fund- 
ing. Savings  and  loan  associations  will 
be  in  competition  with  these  debentures 
which  we  are  considering  in  this  legisla- 
tion, for  they  will  probably  pay  higher 
interest  on  their  debentures. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  an  arbi- 
trary administrative  limit  on  paying 
over  5  percent  to  get  money  into  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  in  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  not  m  the  statute,  but 
required  on  the  administrative  level. 

I  should  like  to  see  us  keep  It  there, 
provided  we  can  get  money  into  the 
savings  and  loan  institutions  to  build 
houses  for  the  people  of  California. 

I  bring  this  up  because  I  believe  it  is 
a  parallel  situation.  If  we  cannot  get 
money  and  if  an  arbitrary  limit  is  put 
upon  us  at  5  percent  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, as  to  the  building  of  homes,  and  yet 
we  have  to  compete  with  6Vi  percent  or 
6V2  percent  or  6%  percent  debentures  in 
the  market,  it  is  esisy  to  see  what  will 
happen  to  the  construction  business. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  show  the  situa- 
tion of  pressure  which  is  occurring  as  a 
result  of  higher  Interest  rate  competition 
for  funds. 

I  am  going  along  with  this  legislation 
but  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  other  facets 
of  the  money  market  which  in  my  opin- 
ion are  also  important.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  the  construction  business  of 
homes  in  America  and  the  plight  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  other 
thrift  Institutions  competing  for  dollars 
in  the  marketplace. 

If  arbitrary  ceilings  on  deposit  Interest 
are  maintained  by  administrative  fiat 
the  savings  and  loan  associations  and 
other  thrift  institutions  will  face  with- 
drawals of  deposits  and  therefore  be  un- 
able to  furnish  dollars  for  the  construc- 
tion of  homes. 
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Congress  has  recognized  the  need  for 
housing  loans  Just  as  they  have  recog- 
nized the  need  for  farm  loans.  Both  are 
important  to  the  people  of  our  coimtry 
whether  they  are  homeowners  In  the  city 
or  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  California.  There  are  lots  of  people 
who  are  going  to  be  terribly  hurt  by  high 
interest  rates. 

I  certainly  know  the  condition  which 
exists  so  far  as  the  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations and  the  building  Industry  are 
concerned.  In  my  own  particular  district, 
the  building  industry  was  almost  at  a 
standstill  about  a  year  ago. 

I  was  not  aware  that  California  had  a 
5-percent  limit.  I  saw  several  advertise- 
ments in  the  paper  which  advertised  for 
5 1/2 -percent  money. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  There  was  a  time 
when  a  long-term  deposit  was  given  a 
little  higher  interest  rate  In  order  to  com- 
pete with  the  certificates  of  deposit  in 
the  banks.  My  understanding  is  that  that 
has  l)een  removed  and  that  now  the  gen- 
eral level  of  deposits  has  a  requirement 
that  they  can  pay  only  5  percent. 

I  am  not  exactly  saying  this  was  wrong. 
I  am  saying  that  unless  there  is  some 
flexibility  in  allowing  us  to  compete  in 
the  money  market  with  other  delsentures, 
such  as  these  farm  loan  debentures  and 
the  other  items  of  Treasury  bills  and  so 
forth,  the  effect  is  as  I  have  stated.  If  we 
are  arbitrarily  prevented  from  compet- 
ing in  the  marketplace,  there  will  be  a 
complete  cessation  of  the  construction 
business  again  this  coming  year,  as  there 
was  in  1966. 

Mr.  BEZjCHER.  I  would  certainly  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  if  any  industry  in 
this  country  is  being  held  down  because 
of  an  Interest  ceiling  and  is  not  permit- 
ted to  do  business,  I  would  go  right  along 
with  the  gentleman  in  raising  that  ceil- 
ing. Just  the  same  as  on  these  things 
today. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  That  is  right.  It  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  Con- 
gress provided  charters  for  building  tuid 
loans  just  as  they  provided  charters  for 
these  banks.  Each  one  of  them  has  a 
service  to  a  particular  segment  of  our 
society.  What  I  am  pleading  for  today  is 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to 
equity  In  the  servicing  of  these  different 
programs  which  the  Government  set  up. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
go  along  with  the  gentleman  on  any  one 
of  these  that  finds  itself  in  the  same  sit- 
uation as  these.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  that  by 
taking  the  celling  off  here  we  are  not 
raising  the  interest  rates  but  are  merely 
permitting  these  institutions  to  stay  in 
business  by  obtaining  money  at  the  mar- 
ket level.  Of  course,  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  runs  for  a  storm  cel- 
lar every  time  the  interest  rate  Is  raised, 
but  at  the  same  time  2  years  or  4  years 
or  any  other  limitation  on  this  will  not 
hold  down  the  interest  rates  to  any  other 
institution.  I  say  that  for  this  reason: 
The  directors  of  these  banks  will  not  pay 
any  more  Interest  than  they  have  to  pay 
in  order  to  sell  these  debentures.  If  at 
the  end  of  2  years  we  put  the  ceiling  back 
on  them,  we  will  either  put  them  out  of 


business  or.  If  we  remove  It,  they  will 
still  continue  in  business,  but  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  personally,  I  do  not  see 
that  the  2-year  limitation  would  be  too 
serious  a  proposition.  If  it  would  salve 
the  conscience  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  to  take  this  to  conference,  know- 
ing of  his  fear  of  the  term  "interest," 
then  I  will  be  willing  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
sisk  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Did  the  gentleman  say 
he  would  not  oppose  the  2 -year  limita- 
tion?   

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  that  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  personally,  if  your 
side  of  the  aisle  did  go  along  with  It,  I 
will  not  object  to  taking  a  2-year  limita- 
tion to  conference.  I  do  not  think  It 
serves  any  purpose  whatsoever,  but  if  it 
would  cause  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  to  sleep  a  little  soimder 
at  night,  I  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
sets  up  a  6  percent  per  annum  limitation 
on  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  by 
the  Federal  land  bank  and  the  Bank  for 
Cooijeratives  and  production  credit  as- 
sociations. This  legislation  seeks  to  strike 
the  6-percent  limitation  since  the  inter- 
est rates  which  must  be  paid  to  market 
the  bonds  and  debentures  are  approach- 
ing the  6-percent  level.  Farmers  are 
worried  and  rightfully  so  that  this  most 
significant  source  of  credit  may  not  be 
available  to  them  unless  the  limitation 
Is  removed.  The  banks  and  associations 
are  part  of  the  cooperative  farm  credit 
system  which  includes  37  banks  and  1147 
associations.  There  are  460  production 
credit  associations.  There  were  394,000 
Federal  land  bsmk  loans  totaling  $5.3 
billion  outstanding  at  the  end  of  1966. 
687  local  Federal  land  bank  associations 
'serviced  these  loans. 

The  borrowers,  who  are  farmers,  be- 
come members  of  the  association  by  the 
purchase  of  stock  of  5  percent  of  the 
principal  amount  of  the  loan.  The  Gov- 
ernment made  capital  available  to  the 
banks  when  the  system  was  established. 
This  borrowed  money  has  practically  all 
been  paid  back.  The  Govenunent  does 
not  guarantee  or  stand  behind  any  of 
these  loans.  The  funds  are  borrowed  by 
the  banks  and  made  available  to  the 
farmers  in  the  form  of  loans  at  a  reason- 
able rate  of  interest.  The  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  permit  farmers  the  privilege  to 
raise  or  lower  interest  rates  for  and  on 
behalf  of  themselves  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  keep  the  banks  on  a  solvent 
basis.  They  will  not  raise  the  interest 
rate  on  themselves  unless  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  do  so.  The  legislation  is 
urgent  as  money  becomes  tighter  and 
harder  to  get  which  will  of  itself  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  interest  rates. 

Should  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
or  debentures  be  sold  for  more  than  6 
percent  and  the  Federal  land  bank  pro- 


duction credit  associations,  and  the  Bank 
for  Cooperatives  are  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  legislation  to  remove  the  6- 
percent  limitation,  farmers  would  lose 
this  most  valuable  source  of  credit  which 
is  so  vital  and  necessary  to  thdr 
operations. 

The  cotton  farmer  has  suffered  in  1966 
and  1967,  2  years  in  a  row,  most  calami- 
tous disasters.  The  1966  yield  was  re- 
duced In  certain  parts  of  the  belt  due  to 
an  early  freeze,  late  plantings,  and  a  wet 
spring.  The  1967  disaster  was  even  worse 
in  that  the  low  yields  covered  an  area 
from  the  Carollnas  to  north  Texas,  which 
was  due  again  to  inclement  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  growing  sea- 
son and  at  harvest  time.  These  fanners 
must  have  a  source  of  credit  to  stay  in 
the  business  of  farming. 

I  trust  that  the  legislation  wlU  be 
speedily  approved  and  enacted  before 
the  adjournment  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  13706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  "Hiat  the 
Federal  Farm  Lo&n  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  are  amended  as 
hereinafter  provided  to  remove  the  6  per 
centum  Interest  rate  limitations  therein  on 
loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks  and  banks 
for  coop>eratlvee;  and  to  permit  interest  rates 
on  such  loans  and  on  loans  made  by  pro- 
duction credit  associations  to  be  determined 
as  provided  In  such  Acts  of  Congress  to  cover 
the  cost  of  loan  funds  and  other  expenses 
and  reserves  so  that  the  lending  may  con- 
tinue on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Sec.  2.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  771),  relating  to 
loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks.  Is 
amended  by  substituting  "such  rate  of  in- 
terest as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration" 
for  "6  per  centum  per  annum"  In  parsigraph 
Third  thereof  and  for  "6  per  centum  per 
annum"  in  the  first  and  second  sentences  ot 
paragraph  Ninth  thereof. 

Skc.3.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  inserting  the  following  sentence  be- 
tween the  present  first  and  second  sentences 
of  section  23  thereof,  relating  to  loans  made 
by  production  credit  associations  (12  U.S.C. 
llSlg) :  "Such  loans  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions,  at  such  rates  of  Inter- 
est, and  with  such  security  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  such  rtiles  and  regulations.";  and 

(b)  by  deleting  from  each  of  the  second 
sentences  In  sections  34  and  41  thereof  (13 
U.S.C.  1134J  and  1134c).  relating  to  loans 
made  by  banks  for  cooperatives.  ".  but  In  no 
case  shall  the  rate  of  Interest  exceed  6  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal 
of  a  loan". 

Mr.  POAGE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AlCENDMENT   OfTERED   BT    ICS.   PATMAN 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Patman:  On 
page  3.  alter  line  23,  Insert  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sxc.  4.  The  proTlslonB  of  the  preceding 
■ectlona  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
during  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  each  provision  of 
law  amended  by  this  Act  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  It  did  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belchxh]  and  aiso 
the  comments  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGi].  I  realize  that  the  farm 
agencies  are  in  a  bind  here,  but  If  some 
proposition  is  made  by  way  of  a  limi- 
tation that  will  protect  the  public  in- 
terest, I  would  feel  better  about  it. 

You  see,  this  could  have  an  effect  upon 
the  market  and  the  economy  and  in- 
crease interest  rates  still  higher.  If  they 
can  do  the  same  thing  and  get  the  farm- 
ers their  money,  which  all  of  us  want  to 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  some 
protection  2  years  from  now,  that  is  one 
question.  In  other  words,  if  it  goes  back 
and  if  you  do  not  need  it,  we  would  not 
have  to  extend  it  another  time.  But  if 
we  need  it.  as  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Holifield] 
pointed  out,  we  would  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend it  at  that  time,  and  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  trying  to 
hurt  the  banks  or  the  farmers.  We  are 
trjring  to  be  helpful  and  therefore,  I  say 
let  the  matter  go  to  conference. 

The  other  body  has  an  amendment  to 
its  bill  of  which  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  do  not  approve.  How- 
ever, you  can  work  it  out  in  conference 
and  at  least  give  yourselves  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
will  be  willing  to  accept  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  it  seems  that  this  is  my  day  to 
get  in  the  position  of  accepting  things 
that  I  do  not  think  are  very  sound.  How- 
ever, I  feel  that  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  should  try  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  committee. 

I  had  not  really  understood  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  wanted  to  ac- 
cept this  amendment.  But  in  view  of  the 
position  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  would  want  to  interpose  too 
much  of  an  objection. 

However,  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  fact  that  be- 
fore they  accept  this  kind  of  thing,  the 
story  of  a  little  boy  one  time  who  had  a 
puppy  and  who  wanted  to  have  its  tail 
cut  off.  So,  the  little  boy  took  the  puppy 
down  to  the  veterinarian.  The  veteri- 
narian started  to  cut  off  the  puppy's  tall 
real  short.  The  little  boy  said,  "No;  do 
not  cut  too  much  off."  The  veterinarian 
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said,  "Well,  do  you  want  3  or  4  inches  cut 
off  the  tail  of  the  dog?"  The  little  boy 
said.  "Yes.  but  do  it  Just  a  half  inch  at  a 
time;  it  will  not  hurt  him  as  much." 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  is  going  to  hurt  every  time  you  cut 
the  tail  off.  It  is  my  opinion  that  within 
the  next  year  or  two  you  will  be  right 
back  here  doing  the  same  thing. 

Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see 
the  reason  for  doing  this  sort  of  thing, 
other  than  to  say  that  we  axe  opposed  to 
high  interest  rates.  I  am  opposed  to  high 
Interest  rates.  I  do  not  want  high  Interest 
rates. 

But.  we  are  faced  with  high  Interest 
rates  which  we  have  to  pay  on  money  or 
stop  these  institutions  from  operating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  no  rea- 
son offered  as  to  why  these  two  segments 
of  the  farm  credit  InstituUons  would  be 
more  vicious  than  the  Intermediate 
Credit  Banks  which  have  operated  for 
some  31  or  32  years.  I  beUeve  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  told  me 
that  he  went  out  to  Houston  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Jones,  to  inaugurate  the  Intermedi- 
ate Credit  Banks.  They  did  not  have  any 
such  limitation  at  that  time  such  as  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  just  2  years  ago  we 
passed  a  participation  bill  to  sell  Gov- 
ernment securities,  and  It  did  not  have 
any  such  provision  contained  in  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw  an  advertisement 
around  here  this  afternoon  indicating 
that  you  could  buy  shares  of  Govern- 
ment obligations  and  get  6.35  percent 
upon  them. 

These  are  not  Government  obligations. 
These  are  obligations  of  individual  banks 
and  have  no  Government  guarantee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going  a 
long  way  if  this  approach  Is  followed 
However,  I  am  not  going  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  kind  of  progress.  I  recognize 
that  we  do  operate  for  2  years.  But  if 
the  gentleman  wants  to  tie  us  down  to 
the  period  of  2  years,  insofar  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  not  going  to  interpose 
any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  will  say  to  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAOE]  that  undoubtedly  the  only  con- 
ceivable reason  I  can  think  of  why  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
wants  to  make  it  for  the  period  of  2 
years  is  because  the  gentleman  thinks 
there  might  be  a  change  of  administra- 
tion and  the  Republicans  within  that  pe- 
riod of  2  years  might  get  it  back  to  6 
percent. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  U  they  come  in,  I  hope 
they  do.  That  is  one  reason  I  have  been 
trying  to  keep  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]  on  my  side  al- 
though I  am  not  afraid  the  Republicans 
will  come  in  next  year. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla.  Is  this  not 
a  correct  statement?  It  does  not  seem 
to  me  that  these  farm  credit  institutions 
and  banks  are  in  a  position  to  gouge  the 
farmers  If  they  want  to  charge  7  percent. 
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For  instance.  In  that  case  the  farmer, 
can  go  to  the  First  National  Bank  ta 
Texarkana  and  get  the  money  for  6  per 
cent  or  6.5  percent?  In  other  wordTli 
not  the  farmer  going  to  do  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen 
tleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr  Patxa* 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr  Chair 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Does  not 
the  law  of  compeUUon  prevail  here  so 
that  the  farmer  who  wants  to  borrow 
money  is  not  going  to  be  gouged  by  these 
institutions,  but  he  can  go  and  get  the 
money  from  commercial  banks  at  Inter- 
est  rates  lower? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  not  bother  them 
for  a  period  of  2  years.  They  can  do  any- 
thing  they  want  to  for  2  years. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  They  can 
do  this  for  200  years. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  it  comes  back,  let 
us  not  repeat  it  from  now  on  until  king- 
dom come,  let  us  say  there  will  never  be 
a  limitation.  This  places  a  limitation  for 
2  years.  Let  us  try  it  out  for  2  years  see 
how  it  works,  and  if  it  works  all  right  we 
will  not  change  It,  but  leave  It.  But  2 
years  from  now,  if  it  is  working  out  satis- 
factorily, I  will  vote  for  it  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Hou- 
field]  and  the  rest  of  the  Members  who 
have  spoken  here,  but  let  us  consider  it 
then  on  its  merits  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Merely  for 
the  purpose  of  stating  that  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage] 
that  there  is  no  purpose  in  a  2-year  11ml- 
taUon.  I  believe  we  ought  to  make  this 
a  permanent  lifting  of  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  are  both  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Abernetht) 
there  were — ayes  3.  noes  24. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(Kit.  13706)  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of 
1933,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  987.  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  V  as  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION  TO  BECOMMir 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op-^ 
posed  to  the  bill?  V 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker.      « 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
(Bil.  13706)  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture with  Instructions  to  report  the  Bamfl| 
back  Immediately  with  Instructions  to  ac-f 
cept  the  insertion  of  section  4,  as  follows  :> 

"SBC.  4.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
sections  of  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only 
during  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  each  provision  of 
law  amended  by  this  Act  Is  further  amended 
to  read  as  It  did  Inunedlately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  smnounced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  102,  nays  269,  not  voting  61, 

as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  418] 

TEAS— loa 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Clark 
Conte 
Conyers 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dow 

Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Evans,  Colo. 
Parbsteln 
Felghan 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Eraser 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Gallagher 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Albert 

Anderson,  111. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Battln 


Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Green,  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Hanley 

Hays 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Meeds 
Mlnish 
Mink 
Moss 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedzl 
O'Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 

NATS— 269 

Belcher 

BeU 

Berry 

Betts 

Bevlll 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Boggs 

BoUing 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 


Olsen 

O'NeUl,  Mass. 

Ottinegr 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

PbUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Price,  m. 

PucinsU 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodlno 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rostenkowski 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Wolff 

Wydler 

Yates 

Zwach 


Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
B\i8h 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 


OabeU 

CahlU 
Carter 
Cederberg 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Olauaen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUler 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dole 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Bdwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Ellberg 
Erlenbom 
Each 

Esbleman 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Faacell 
Flndley 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Foley 

Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Oathlngs 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
OoodeU 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Gross 
Grover 
Qubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
.  Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Hathaway 


Hawkins 

Hecbler,  W.  Va. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

HuU 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Keith 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kupferman 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landnun 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
May 
Mayne 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mize 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse.  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Murphy,  m. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
NU 

O'Konskl 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Passman 
Pelly 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Plrnle 


Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qule 

Railsback 

RandaU 

Rarlck 

Reid.  m. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roth 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tuck 

Oilman 

utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Watte 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Zablockl 

Zlon 
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Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Bates 

Boland 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carey 

Celler 

C<dmer 

Corman 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Dom 

Fallon 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

HaUeck 

Hansen.  Wash. 


Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HoUand 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Kee 

King,  Calif. 

Madden 

Matblas,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

MUler.  Calif. 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Pool 

Purcell 

QulUen 

Rees 

Reid,  N.T. 

Besnlck 


Rhodes,  Aris. 

Rivers 

Roberte 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 

Schwelker 

Slkes 

Smith,  N.T. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Walker 

Watson 

Whltener 

Whltten 

WlUlams,  Miss. 

WlllU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Young 


Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  MatMait  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Miller  of  CaUfornla  with  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Brovm  of  CaUfomla  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusette. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Whltener  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Schwelker. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  King  of  California. 

Mr.  Flynt  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  HoUand. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  FaUon. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  WUUs  with  Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Rivers. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  WUUams  of  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BARRETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  VANIK  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  HICJKS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

motion  oitesid  bt  lau  poacx 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  987  I  call  up  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  2565)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  for  immediate 
consideration,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Motion  offered  by  Mr.  Poagb:  Strike  out 
aU  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  bill, 
8.  2565,  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  provl- 
Blons  of  the  blU,  HJt.  13706,  as  passed  by 
tbe  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  blU  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  13706)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 


ACmON  NOW— FOR  AMERICA 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
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lean  people  want  action  now  to  meet  the 
tremendous  challenges  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  that  confront  us.  Ac- 
tion is  needed  from  all  three  branches  of 
our  Government,  the  executive,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Judiciary. 

What  is  needed?  Courage,  leadership, 
and  responsibility. 

To  do  what?  To  restore  fiscal  stability, 
to  get  the  war  over  in  Vietnam  on  an 
honorable  basis,  to  stop  our  alarming  in- 
crease in  crime,  to  end  ruinous  permis- 
siveness, and  to  achieve  both  self-respect 
and  respect  from  abroad  for  Americans 
and  the  United  States  once  again. 

How?  The  guidelines  are  simple.  They 
are  basic.  We  must — 

First.  Establish  the  precept  that  Fed- 
eral spending  shall  not  exceed  Federal 
revenues  in  the  absence  of  war. 

Second.  Create  and  operate  within  a 
legislative  budget  in  the  Congress. 

Third.  Drastically  reduce  or  eliminate 
outright,  all  nonessential  Federal  spend- 
ing as  long  as  we  are  committed  to  such 
tremendous  sums  on  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Fourth.  Authorize  the  military  to 
proceed  to  take  such  military  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  win  a  military  vic- 
tory in  Vietnam  without  the  use  of 
atomic  weapons.  They  say  they  can  do 
this.  They  should  have  full  opportimlty 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  fighting  men 
over  there  in  this  way. 

Fifth.  Direct  the  prosecution  of  those 
who  deliberately  break  the  law  in  the 
United  States  no  matter  who  they  are, 
their  occupation  or  their  motivation.  By 
way  of  illustration,  if  John  Doe  bums 
his  draft  card  he  should  know  that  this 
will  mean  swift  and  certain  prosecution 
for  himself  and  for  those  who  may  be 
accessories  either  before  or  after 
the  fact.  Those  who  want  a  police  record 
or  a  criminal  record  to  carry  with  them 
throughout  later  life  should  have  their 
wish  grsmted  and  the  full  significance  of 
such  a  record  on  their  future  employ- 
ment, character  references  and  personal 
relationships  ought  to  once  again  be  the 
deterrent  it  used  to  be.  The  Attorney 
General  s^uld  enforce  our  criminal 
laws  across  the  board,  which  he  is  not 
doing  at  the  present  time. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of 
achieving  action  now,  I  urge  the  reading 
of  the  following  excellent  editorial  by 
the  distinguished  columnist  David  Law- 
rence in  U.S.  News  ti  World  Report,  issue 
of  December  4,  1967: 

It's  Tncx  roi  Courageous  Lzaokssrip 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
It's  time  to  stop  passing  the  buck  between 
the  federal  and  the  State  governments. 

It's  time  to  use  the  police  power  of  the  na- 
tion to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It's  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  riots, 
"demonstrations"  and  violence  which  are 
plunging  us  Into  anarchy. 

It's  time  to  abandon  the  excuses  and  polit- 
ical alibis  which  argue  that  the  outbursts 
of  looting,  arson  and  vandalism  in  the  cities 
are  due  to  lack  of  education  or  conditions  of 
poverty. 

We  have  had  poverty  for  many  decades.  Wo 
have  long  had  Inadequate  educational  facili- 
ties for  a  growing  population.  But,  ostensi- 
bly to  achieve  reforms,  irresponsible  groups 

have  adopted  a  guerrilla  type  of  tactic a 

rebellion  which  never  would  have  gone  un- 
checked if  It  were  not  for  the  indifference 
of  our  law-enforcement  authorities. 
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It's  not  merely  that  the  streets  of  the 
cities  are  xinsafe  because  of  the  boldness  of 
the  criminal  elements,  but  that  disorders  are 
deliberately  planned  in  the  name  of  political 
expression  and  freedom  of  speech. 

Certainly  it  is  true  that  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order  is  primarily  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  States.  But  while  racial  prob- 
lems have  always  existed  in  some  areas,  they 
now  are  being  intenslfled  and  exploited  on  a 
national  basis. 

Presidents  In  the  past  have  not  been  timid 
about  using  federal  powers  to  prevent  the 
breakdown  of  either  communications  or 
transportation.  They  have  not  hesitated  to 
assist  local  governments  in  preserving  order. 
But  today  we  find  the  President  con- 
fronted with  a  collapse  of  authority  in  many 
parts  of  the  country. 

Congress  within  the  last  few  years  has 
passed  a  law.  under  the  "Interstate  com- 
merce" clause  of  the  Constitution,  invoking 
federal  authority  against  a  restaurant  owner 
who  asserts  his  right  to  choose  whichever 
customers  he  pleases.  He  now  can  be  pun- 
ished for  Interfering  with  "interstate  com- 
merce." 

The  Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  using  this  power  to  regulate 
"Interstate  commerce"  as  a  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  people   against  ^'lolence. 

Disturbances  are  rampant.  Property  dam- 
age amounUng  to  millions  of  dollars  has 
been  inflicted  and  many  lives  have  been  lost 
In  riots  which  were  plotted  outside  as  well 
as  Inside  the  State  where  the  "demonstra- 
tions" occurred.  National  organizations  were 
behind  several  of  these  tragic  episodes.  "Tar- 
get cities"  were  announced  In  the  press  long 
before  the  disturbances  broke  out.  More  than 
100  cities  have  been  the  victims  of  insurrec- 
tion. Defiance  of  authority  is  common  on 
college  campuses. 

It  U,  of  course.  Insisted  that  all  this  comes 
imder  the  head  of  "freedom  of  speech."  But 
there's  a  difference  between  speech-making 
In  arenas  or  auditoriums  or  other  meeting 
places  and  the  use  of  the  city  streets  to  cham- 
pion a  cause  while  actually  stirrtne  ud 
trouble. 

It's  easy  enough  to  quibble  about  the 
limits  of  the  federal  authority  and  to  say 
that  responsibility  for  maintenance  of  order 
is  Just  a  local  affair.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that,  while  the  Constitution  granu 
freedom  of  speech,  this  does  not  take  away 
the  power  of  government  to  pimlsh  trespass 
on  private  property  and  acts  of  violence. 

Why,  therefore,  doesn't  the  Department  of 
Justice  enforce  these  principles?  It  has  gath- 
ered plenty  of  evidence  of  Instigated  dis- 
orders, and  some  of  this  is  now  being  re- 
vealed in  testimony  before  congressional 
committees.  Why  aren't  the  organizations 
which  fomented  the  various  "demonstra- 
tions" exposed  to  public  view  and  brought 
to  court  to  answer  for  the  lawlessness  they 
have  created  by  their  conspiracies? 

Is  mobocracy  in  America  to  take  the  place 
of  democracy?  Shall  we  condone  injuries  to 
innocent  people  just  because  reforms  to  help 
the  poor  or  the  \meducated  haven't  yet  been 
fully  achieved? 

The  Constitution,  as  stated  In  its  Pre- 
amble, was  established  to  "Insure  domestic 
tranquimty."  Also,  the  Fifth  Amendment 
declares  that  no  person  "shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law."  What  further  definition  of  fed- 
eral authority  to  deal  with  crime  is  needed? 
When  will  the  President  and  the  Congress 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution 
which  the  members  of  both  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government 
have  taken  an  oath  to  preserve,  defend  and 
support? 

The  American  people  want  the  anarchy 
ended.  The  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  must  act  together.  It's  no  longer 
merely  a  local  problem  when  even  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Secretary  of  State  have  had  to 


avoid  addressing  some  meetings  in  penon 
because  of  a  fear  that  "demonstratUBJ- 
might  Interfere  with  their  freedom  to  sd«^ 
without  interruption.  Is  this  free  Amerto^ 
It's  time  for  courageous  leadership. 


HOW  LORETTO  ADULT  EDUCA-nON 
AL  ADVANCEMENT   PROGRAM  IS 
PAYING  OFF 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  inspir- 
ing broadcast  over  station  WBBM  in  Chi- 
cago by  William  C.  O'Donnell.  vice  presi- 
dent of  CBS  Radio  Division  and  general 
manager  of  WBBM  since  Loretto  Acad- 
emy before  the  last  reapportionment  was 
in  the  district  I  was  privileged  to  repre- 
sent and  still  services  many  of  my  con- 
stituents. To  Mr.  ODonneU  I  extend  the 
thanks  of  the  people  of  the  South  Side  of 
Chicago  and  of  the  many  friends  and 
beneficiaries  of  the  urban  opportimlty 
programs.  By  this  broadcast  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell has  made  a  contribution  of  note  to 
the  crusade  against  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance in  which  our  Nation  is  engaged  and 
has  left  a  message  of  encouragement  that 
cannot  fail  to  have  lasting  and  favorable 
repercussions.  His  broadcast  follows: 

Do  Urban  Opportunity  Programs  really 
pay  off?  Now  there's  a  question  that  can 
start  heated  argimients  in  almost  every  com- 
munity. 

But  In  Chicago,  we  have  dramatic  evidence 
that  Urban  Opportunity  Programs  really  do 
pay-off.  Perhaps  a  primary  example  of  this 
la  the  Loretto  Adult  Educational  Advance- 
ment Program.  It's  being  conducted  by 
Loretto  Academy  at  1447  E.  esth  St. 

In  a  recent  class  of  188  persons,  16  of  them 
satisfactorily  completed  high  school  equiva- 
lency examinations  ...  3  others  went  into 
manpower  training  programs  .  .  .  another  6 
were  able  to  get  Jobs  because  they  bad  in- 
creased their  skills  ...  6  persons  entered 
regular  college  classes  .  .  .  and  most  of  the 
159  others  In  the  class  were  able  to  obtain 
better  Jobs  than  the  ones  they  held  orlgl- 
naUy. 

In  another  recent  program  which  Involved 
400  persons.  Just  27  of  the  members  of  that 
class  are  now  earning  salaries  that  amotmt 
to  9162,000  a  year.  And  the  total  cost  of  the 
22  month  long  program  for  all  400  persons 
In  the  first  place  came  to  only  $85,000.  Now 
that's  what  we  call  a  really  good  retiUTi  on  an 
Investment— especially  on  a  human  Invest- 
ment. 

The  Urban  Opportunity  Programs  in  Chi- 
cago are  not  simply  Job-training  schools. 
These  programs  engage  in  basic  education  . . . 
counseling  is  offered  .  .  .  there  is  individual 
tutoring  .  .  .  and  assistance  in  finding  gain- 
ful work.  There  are  no  restrictions  In  the 
Urban  Opportunity  Programs  in  Chicago. 

We  suggest  that  the  next  time  you  hear 
someone  knocking  the  Urban  Opportunity 
Programs  as  worthless  and  wasteful,  you  re- 
call some  of  what  we've  Just  been  talking 
about.  Instead  of  merely  speaking  about 
helping  people  in  need,  you  can  mention 
that  Urban  Opportunity  Programs  are  really 
doing  something  to  help.  And  Chicago  offers 
all  the  proof  you  need  to  back  up  that 
statement. 
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STRONG    LOBBYING    BILL    INTRO- 
DUCED BY  BENNETT 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  several  Congresses,  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  strengthen  the  lob- 
bying laws,  adding  teeth  and  better  po- 
licing measures  to  the  legislation  now 
on  the  books. 

It  has  always  been  my  thought  that 
lobbying  is  a  right  derived  from  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  right  to  petition.  My 
interest  in  this  legislation  is  not  for  the 
prevention  of  pressures,  as  some  are 
proper,  but  the  disclosures  of  who  do 
lobby,  and  whether  such  pressures  in- 
clude resort  to  bribery,  corruption  or 
other  improprieties. 

In  most  cases  lobbying  is  an  honest 
and  respectable  pursuit  and  a  proper 
function  of  democratic  government.  Lob- 
byists not  only  provide  pressures,  but 
provide  information  and  facts  which 
help  legislators  arrive  at  decisions  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country. 

Earlier  in  this  session,  I  Introduced 
a  bill,  HJl.  12332,  to  provide  more  effec- 
tive control  of  lobbying  activities.  The 
thrust  of  this  legislation  transferred  the 
administration  of  the  Federal  Regulation 
of  Lobbying  Act  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  This  bill  had  Administra- 
tion approval. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
broadens  the  coverage  of  the  Lobbying 
Act.  It  has  the  vigorous  support  of  the 
President,  who  said  after  the  Senate  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation  containing  the 
bill  Introduced  today: 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Senate's  action  in 
strengthening  Federal  regulation  of  lobby- 
ing as  an  Important  step  toward  better  gov- 
ernment, and  I  urge  the  Hovise  to  take  simi- 
lar action. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  rec- 
ommended enactment  of  my  bill,  HJl. 
12332,  with  the  amendments  included 
in  the  bill  I  am  today  introducing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  important  and 
necessary  to  the  continuation  of  good 
government,  and  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  act  quickly  to 
enact  it  into  law. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

nS..  14211 

A  bill  to  provide  more  effective  control  of 

lobbying  activities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled. 

Section  1.  Section  302(d)  of  the  Federal 
Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  UJ3.C.  2*1  (d) ) 
Is  amended  to  read: 

"(d)  The  term  'Comptroller  General"  means 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States." 

MULTIFUKFOSE    CONTRIBUTIONS    AND 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  305  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  264)  is  amended  by  changing  "clerk 
or  BOUSE"  to  read  "comptrolxxr  general". 


(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller Oeneral";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence: 

"Where  contributions  are  received  or  expend- 
itures made  In  part  for  the  p\irpoeee  de- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 307  of  this  title  and  in  part  for  any 
other  purpose,  the  statements  required  to  be 
filed  by  this  subsection  shall  Include  only 
that  part  of  the  amount  of  any  such  contri- 
bution or  expenditvu-e  which  was  for  the 
purposes  described  In  such  subparagraphs, 
except  that  If  the  relative  proportions  can- 
not be  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty, 
such  statements  shall  show  total  receipts  and 
expenditures  together  with  an  estimate  by 
the  registrant  of  the  part  thereof  which  was 
for  the  purposes  described  In  such  subpara- 
graphs, and  an  estimate  of  the  part  thereof 
which  was  for  other  purposes.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  (60 
Stat.  813)  Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Clerk  of 
House." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  305.  Statements  to  be  filed  with  Comp- 
troller General.". 

FIVE -TEAR   PRESERVATION    OF   RECORDS 

Sec.  3.  Section  306  of  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C.  265)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk"  to  read  "Comp- 
troller General"  all  foxir  times  It  appears 
therein; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "of  the  Hotise  of 
Representatives";  and 

(3)  by  changing  "two"  to  read  "five". 

SUBSTANTIAL  PURPOSE  CONnOIXINO 

Sec.  4.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Regula- 
tion of  Lobbying  Act  (2  V3.C.  266)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "to  be  used  principally" 
to  read  "a  substantial  part  of  which  is  to  be 
used";  and 

(2)  by  changing  "the  principal"  to  read 
"a  substantial". 

CONTINGENT  FEES;    BROADCASTING 

SBC.  5.  (a)  The  caption  of  section  308  of 
the  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  267)  is  amended  by  changing  "secre- 
tary or  the  senate  and  clerk  of  the  house" 
to  read  "comptroixes  general". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  of  the 
Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  (2  U.S.C. 
267(a) )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  "Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  shall  give  to  those  officers"  to 
read  "Comptroller  Oeneral  and  shall  give  to 
that  officer";  and 

(2)  by  changing  "Clerk  and  Secretary"  to 
read  "Comptroller  General". 

(c)  Such  subsection  is  further  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "Any  person  required  to  register 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  in  connection 
with  any  activities  for  which  he  Is  to  receive 
a  contingent  fee  shall,  before  doing  anything 
for  which  such  fee  is  to  be  paid,  file  with  the 
Comptroller  General,  In  such  detail  as  be 
may  require,  a  description  of  the  event  upon 
the  occurrence  of  which  the  fee  is  contingent, 
and,  depending  on  the  arrangement,  a  state- 
ment of  the  amount  of  the  fee  either  in  terms 
of  a  dollar  amount  or  in  terms  of  percentage 
of  recovery.  A  copy  of  any  such  contingent 
fee  contract  may  be  filed  with  the  Comp- 
troller General  by  any  registrant,  and  shall 
be  so  filed  at  the  request  of  the  Comptroller 
General.". 

(d)  The  nezt-to-last  sentence  of  such  sub- 
section is  amended  by  changing  "publica- 
tions In  which  he  has  caused  to  be  published" 
to  read  "publications,  or  any  broadcasting 


stations,  in  or  trom  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  published  or  broadcast". 

(e)  Such  subsection  Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "any  licensed  radio  or 
television  broadcasting  station  or"  before 
"any  newspaper  or  other"; 

(2)  by  changing  "newspaper  or  periodical" 
to  read  "broadcasting  station,  newspaper,  or 
periodical"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  broadcasts"  before 
"news  Items,  editorials.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "broadcasting  station," 
before  "newspaper,  periodical,  or  Individ- 
ual.". 

(f)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  (2 
U.8.C.  267(b))  is  amended  by  changing 
"Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
pUed  by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,"  to  read  "Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  compiled  by  him  and 
transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate". 

(g)  Title  m  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  813)   Is  amended  by  striking  out — 

"Sec.  306.  Registration  with  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  Clerk  of  the  House." 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  308.  Registration  with  Comptroller 
General.". 

ADICINISTRATION  BT  COIOPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Sections  310  and  311  of  the  Fed- 
eral Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act  are  respec- 
tively redesignated  as  sections  311  and  312. 

(b)  That  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
therein.  Immediately  after  section  309  there- 
of, the  following  new  section: 

"POWERS     AND     DUTIES     OP     THE     COICFTBOLL^ 
GENERAL 

"Sec.  310.  The  Comptroller  General  as  the 
agent  of  the  Congress  shall — 

"(1)  develop  and  prescribe  methods  and 
forms  for  the  filing  of  reports  and  statements 
required  by  this  title,  and  promulgate  reg- 
ulations for  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(2)  make  available  for  public  Inspection 
all  reports  and  statements  filed  pursuant  to 
this  Utie; 

"(3)  ascertain  whether  any  persons  have 
failed  to  file  reports  or  statements  as  required 
by  this  title,  or  have  filed  Incomplete  or  In- 
accurate reports  or  statements  \inder  this 
title,  and  notify  such  persona  that  they  are 
obligated  to  file  such  reports  or  statements 
In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
title: 

"  (4)  refer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
appropriate  action  any  Information  coming 
to  his  attention,  through  complaints  or  oth- 
erwise, of  any  failure  to  register,  or  the  filing 
of  any  false.  Improper,  or  Incomplete  regis- 
tration or  information  under  this  title; 

"(5)  make  such  studies  and  transmit  to 
the  Congress  such  recommendations  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  further  the  objectives 
of  this  Utie; 

"(6)  retain  for  a  period  of  not  less  than 
five  years  each  report  and  statement  filed 
\inder  this  title,  and  during  such  period, 
make  such  reports  and  statements,  or  true 
and  correct  copies  thereof,  available  as  public 
records  open  to  public  Inspection;  and 

"(7)  transmit  to  the  Congress  annually  a 
full  and  complete  report  on  the  administra- 
tion of  thU  title.". 

(c)  Title  in  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  813)  la  amended  by  striking  out — 
"Sec.  310.  Penalties. 

"Sec.  311.  Exemption." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"Sec.  310.  Powers  and  duties  of  the  Coii^>- 

troUer  General. 

"Sec.  311.  Penalties. 

"Sec.  312.  Exemption.". 
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VIOLATION   OP   KXCULATION8 

Bac.  7.  Section  311  of  such  Act  (that  ta. 
the  section  which,  prior  to  the  redeslgnatlons 
made  by  section  6  of  this  Act,  was  section  310 
of  the  Federal  Regulation  of  liObbylng  Act, 
2  n.S.C.  269)  Is  amended — 

( 1)  by  striking  out  "(a) "  In  subsection  (a) 
thereof; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  any  regulation  of  the 
Comptroller  General  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title,"  Immediately  before  "shall,  upon  con- 
viction," In  the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  thereof. 


November  29,  1967 


CX)NGRESSMAN  HORTON  PRAISES 
EASTMAN  KODAK  FOR  COMMU- 
NITY LEADERSHIP  IN  PROPOSING 
PLAN  TO  PROMOTE  INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS  IN  ROCHESTER.  N.Y., 
INNER  CTTY 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  encouraged  recently  by  the  increas- 
ing indications  that  American  industry  is 
anxious  to  participate  in  the  great  task 
of  rehabilitating  our  cities.  The  hopes 
of  many  cities  have  been  raised  with  the 
knowledge  that  industry  plans  to  assist 
in  financing  housing  and  commercial 
projects. 

But  we  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
basis  for  continuing  prosperity  in  any 
area  is  business,  and  the  jobs  created  by 
thriving  businesses. 

During  my  service  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  the  House,  I  have  seen 
many  instances  where  the  growth  of 
small  businesses  has  revolutionized  the 
economic  health  of  communities. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  has  a  long  record  of  creative,  re- 
sponsible participation  in  community 
affairs. 

Recently  Kodak  annoimced  a  for- 
ward-looking training  and  employment 
program  which  will  provide  skills  for 
untrained  residents  of  Rochester's  inner 
city,  and  which  will  Include  participa- 
tion by  the  Rochester  Inner-cIty  group 
FIGHT. 

In  Its  constant  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  blight  of  the  1960*s  In 
central  Rochester,  Eastman  Kodak  made 
a  typically  thorough  examination  ef  the 
need  for  creating  jobs  and  promoting  en- 
treprenurlal  experience  in  the  Inner  city 
through  small  businesses,  and  followed 
that  examination  with  a  typically  gen- 
erous and  pertinent  proposal  to  help  un- 
derwrite the  establishment  of  small 
businesses  in  the  center  of  Rochester. 

The  plan  urges  formation  of  a  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide financing  for  small  businesses  that 
would  be  set  up  In  the  inner-city  area. 

It  also  describes,  as  practical  examples, 
four  potential  businesses:  wood  product 
manufacture,  production  of  vacuum- 
formed  plastic  Items,  camera  repair 
service,  and  microfilming  of  public  docu- 
ments. 


Kodak's  involvement  in  the  plan  would 
take  several  forms.  The  company  would — 

First,  take  the  initiative  in  organizing 
and  assist  in  the  financing  of  the  Com- 
munity Development  Corp.,  which  would 
be  a  source  of  funds  and  management 
advice  for  various  new  Inner-city  busi- 
nesses; 

Second,  consider  itself  a  potential  cus- 
tomer for  those  products  and  services  of 
the  new  businesses  that  could  be  used  by 
Kodak;  and 

Third,  offer  to  provide  training,  sis  well 
as  advice  and  consultations  in  such  areas 
as  production  and  marketing  to  the  four 
enterprises  suggested  in  the  plan. 

William  S.  Vaughn,  chairman  of 
Kodak's  board  of  directors,  said: 

The  plan  is  designed  to  augment  programs 
existing  at  Kodak  and  In  the  commiuilty 
which  are  providing  jobs  for  inner-clty  im- 
employed  i)eople.  However,  the  plan  goes  a 
step  beyond  the  conventional  approach  of  a 
directly-dependent,  subsidiary-type  opera- 
tion. Instead,  it  will  promote  independent 
businesses  intended  to  develop  Individual 
Initiative  and  a  stronger  economy  In  the 
Inner  city. 

If  a  start  can  be  made  on  these  new  busi- 
nesses, a  new  dimension  would  be  added  to 
the  opportunities  Rochester  offers  Its  Inner- 
city  residents. 

The  benefits,  of  course.  Include  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs,  the  motivation  of  hard-core  un- 
employed people  to  seek  jobs,  training  for  In- 
dividual progress  toward  more-skUled  jobs, 
and  the  pride  and  satisfaction  that  can  come 
from  participation  In  a  business. 

Vaughn  also  pointed  out  that  this  plan 
augments  several  existing  Kodak  pro- 
grams which  benefit  inner-city  residents. 
Three  examples  are:  First,  in  1962  the 
company  was  one  of  the  first  firms  to 
volunteer  for  President  Kennedy's  plan 
for  progress,  a  program  for  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  members  of 
all  races;  second,  several  special  training 
programs  are  run  by  Kodak  whereby  new 
employees  who  are  imdereducated  may 
receive  training  in  basic  communication 
skills  as  well  as  in  the  jobs  they  have 
taken;  third,  Kodak  aided  in  forming 
Rochester  Jobs,  Inc.,  which  has  been 
highly  successful  in  finding  jobs  for 
many  inner-city  residents  in  local  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

The  new  plan  to  promote  inner-clty 
businesses  was  conceived  by  Kodak  and 
was  developed  with  the  aid  of  suggestions 
obtained  from  meetings  held  over  the 
past  several  months  with  representa- 
tives of  Rochester  inner-city  groups,  es- 
pecially the  FIGHT  organization.  The 
company  also  has  consulted  authorities 
on  urban  problems  at  the  local.  State, 
and  National  level. 

The  Kodak  plan  will  be  a  very  valuable 
supplement  to  the  model  cities  program 
in  Rochester.  The  62  cities  which  were 
chosen  with  Rochester  for  initial  model 
cities  grants  may  well  use  Kodak's  ex- 
ample to  stimulate  similar  programs  on 
the  part  of  their  industry. 

Much  more  is  involved  than  financial 
support.  Interwoven  with  Kodak's  plan 
to  promote  Independent  business  in  the 
Rochester  inner  city  Is  the  kind  of  Imagi- 
nation and  foresight  this  Nation  will 
need  in  order  to  Include  all  citizens  In 
our  abundance  and  prosperity. 


This  plan  analyzes  the  need  for  small 
business,  how  to  finance  it,  and  how  to 
select  and  train  employees.  The  Kodak 
plan  concludes  with  four  detailed  ex- 
amples  illustrating  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  the 
Kodak  plan  with  you  and  our  colleagues 
as  an  example  of  community  leadership 
by  a  major  industrial  concern: 
A  Plan  To  Pbomotb  Independknt  Bvsartasm 

IN   THB   RoCHCSTea    INNKK    ClTT 
BACKGKOT7ND 

Over  the  past  several  years  many  new  pro- 
grams  have  been  developed  In  the  Rochester 
community  to  assist  people  living  In  poverty 
especially  to  provide  jobs  for  the  "hard-core- 
unemployed  In  business  and  Industry.  There 
Is  no  reason  for  complacency,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  Is  considerable  evidence  that 
Rochester  Is  headed  In  the  right  direction 
and  making  progress.  All  business,  govern- 
mental,  and  social  institutions  In  the  com- 
munity must  continue  to  concentrate  on  this 
fundamental  task. 

One  problem  that  stUl  has  not  been  dealt 
with  on  a  sufllclently  Imaginative  scale,  how- 
ever. Is  the  development  of  a  sense  of  eco- 
nomic Independence  on  the  part  of  many 
Inner-clty  residents. 

To  help  correct  this  sltuaUon,  It  appears 
practical  and  desirable  for  established  busi- 
nesses to  assist  In  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent Inner-clty  enterprises.  Such  sOmula- 
tlve  action  would  not  only  add  new  Jobs,  but 
also  provide  a  wide  range  of  business  experi- 
ence for  those  who  would  be  associated  with 
successful  and  profitable  enterprises.  The 
Greater  Rochester  community  offers  a  variety 
of  opportunities  for  new  enterprises. 

Kodak  has  been  conducting  a  series  of 
studies  to  determine  how  It  could  assist  In 
the  establishment  of  certain  types  of  busi- 
ness In  the  Rochester  Inner  city.  Advice  has 
been  sought  from  many  federal,  state,  and 
local  authorities  as  well  as  from  others  who 
have  special  knowledge  In  this  field.  During 
the  past  several  months  meetings  also  have 
been  held  with  the  PIOHT  organization  on 
this  subject.  Many  suggestions  have  been 
brought  forth,  and  some  of  the  more  promis- 
ing ones  have  been  pursued  to  determine 
such  things  as  capital  Investment  and  man- 
power requirements,  size  of  potenUal  market, 
degree  of  compeUtlon.  etc.  Analyses  of  sev- 
eral of  these  suggestions  are  developed  In 
this  Plan. 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  aspect  of  the  Plan 
Is  that  It  does  not  limit  Itself  simply  to  the 
creation  of  a  directly  dependent  subsidiary- 
type  operaOon.  Rather,  what  is  suggested  Is 
the  opportunity  for  personal  InltlaUve  and 
growth  within  several  Independent  compa- 
nies, each  of  which  has  its  own  prospects  for 
expansion.  This  concept  reflects  the  feeling 
that  Independence,  dignity  and  opportunity, 
more  than  jobs,  are  needed  at  this  time.  The 
Plan  also  accords  with  practical  realities  re- 
lated to  the  poverty  area  of  Rochester's  Inner 
city,  the  current  and  prospective  employ- 
ment situation  In  this  area,  and  the  nature 
of  Kodak's  own  operations. 

GENERAL    CONSmERATIONS 

Whatever  business  Is  embarked  upon.  It 
should  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  merits 
within  a  reasonable  period,  perhaps  a  year 
or  two. 

In  addition  to  jobs  as  such,  the  business 
should  provide  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
leam  the  skills  required  to  rim  a  business. 

The  business  should  not  be  intended  to 
function  just  as  a  training  center.  Neverthe- 
less, It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  when 
people  develop  proficiency  In  various  skills 
they  can  take  advantage  of  the  marketa- 
bility of  these  skills  and  move  to  other  jobs 
if  they  wish.  In  so  doing,  opporttmltles  for 
others  are  provided. 
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It  Is  assumed  that  such  a  business  would 
Ijegln  like  thousands  of  others — relatively 
gmall  and  reasonably  competitive,  and  with 
a  labor  force  consistent  with  sales  volume. 
In  this  context.  It  U  well  to  consider  that 
on  a  national  average  among  manufacturers 
about  $27,000  In  annual  sales  of  a  product 
must  be  generated  to  support  each  worker 
jmd  provide  for  the  various  other  expenses 
of  doing  business.  Using  this  yardstick,  sales 
of  roughly  $2,700,000  per  year  would  be  re- 
quired to  support  a  work  force  of  100  people. 
In  fact,  over  80  percent  of  all  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States  employ  less  than  50 
people. 

What  characteristics  are  favorable  to  the 
success  of  an  Inner-clty  business?  Some 
guidelines  on  these  matters  are: 

1.  The  first  product  need  not  require  a 
jilgh  level  of  technical  sklU  to  manufactxure, 
but  the  type  of  skill  required  Initially 
should  lead  to  the  acquisition  of  higher  levels 
of  skill. 

2.  The  product  should  be  marketable  to 
a  range  of  customers.  An  exclusive  depend- 
ence on  just  one  customer  Is  undesirable. 
Such  dependence  limits  the  growth  possi- 
bilities of  business  while  increasing  its  risks. 

3.  The  Initial  capital  Investment  should 
be  relatively  smaU.  A  product  or  service  with 
a  high  labor  content  In  Its  manufacture 
tends  to  generate  more  jobs.  Thus,  a  product 
that  requires  a  $250,000  boring  nUU  to  pro- 
duce It  Is  not  likely  to  be  desirable,  since 
such  a  complex,  highly  automated  piece  of 
machinery  would  result  In  heavy  Investment 
of  capital  for  a  single  job.  The  wood  products 
manufacturing  business  described  In  Ex- 
ample A  (attached)  would  provide  employ- 
ment for  12-16  people  at  a  capital  Invest- 
ment of  only  20%  of  the  coet  of  that  one 
boring  machine. 

4.  The  extent  to  which  employees  of  exist- 
ing businesses — particularly  local  ones — 
would  be  hurt  by  new  competition  must  be 
considered.  To  create  a  new  enterprise  which 
would  only  replace  existing  jobs  In  success- 
ful and  established  business  would  not  be 
desirable.  This  would  negate  one  of  the 
major  goals:  that  Is,  the  creation  of  new  Job 
opportunities  and  new  wealth. 

5.  A  single  enterprise  might  ultimately 
have  several  product  lines.  This  would  spread 
the  business  risk  and  enhance  the  oppor- 
tunities. Thus.  It  Is  conceivable  that  there 
might  be  one  section  devoted  to  subassembly 
work  on  electronic  components,  another  to 
repair  and  service,  and  another  to  the  fabri- 
cation of  a  finished  product. 

SOME   POTENTIAL   BUSINESSES 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  factors  just 
outlined.  Kodak  people  conducted  a  broad' 
study  of  the  various  products  and  services 
utilized  In  the  company's  own  Rochester  fa- 
cilities or  related  to  Its  business  to  determine 
If  any  might  appropriately  be  supplied  by  a 
new  inner-clty  enterprise.  Pour  such  Items 
are  discussed  in  detail  later  In  this  Plan 
(Examples  A.  B,  C.  and  D) .  These,  of  course, 
are  only  examples.  Both  Kodak  and  other 
Rochester  firms  might  well  find  additional 
Items  which  would  be  suitable  as  time  passes. 

ITNANCINC 

The  critical  question  of  how  an  Inner-clty 
enterprise  could  best  be  organized  and  fi- 
nanced has  been  examined  as  well.  In  this 
regard.  It  was  recognized  that  the  capital 
which  might  be  available  from  Inner-clty 
people  might  be  quite  limited. 

The  approach  that  seemed  most  appropri- 
ate Involved  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
munity Development  Corporation  which.  In 
turn,  would  assist  In  the  financing  of  various 
Independent.  Inner-clty  businesses.  Details 
are  described  In  the  Financial  Reqtilrements 
section  of  the  Plan. 
WHAT  otrrsmE  assistance  srottld  there  bet 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  during  the  forma- 
tion period  and  In  the  Initial  stage  of  opera- 


tion, a  considerable  amount  of  professional, 
technical,  and  bualness  counsel  and  advice 
will  be  required.  Ilie  ultimate  goal  Is  to  at- 
tain an  Independent  status  for  the  new  en- 
terprise; and,  the  Involvement  of  outside  as- 
sistance should  be  designed,  therefore,  to  be 
reduced  and  ultimately  to  be  eliminated. 

WHAT  KODAK  WILL  DO 

(1)  Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  take  the 
Initiative  In  organizing  a  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation  and  will  assist  In  Its 
financing.  Others  In  the  community  and  else- 
where will  be  encouraged  to  participate  In 
the  financing.  The  purpose  of  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation  will  be  to  pro- 
mote and  help  finance  various  Inner-clty 
enterprises. 

(2)  With  respect  to  the  products  and  serv- 
ices described  In  examples  A,  B,  and  C  at- 
tached, Kodak  considers  Itself  a  potential 
customer  and  would  be  prepared  to  place 
orders  for  a  portion  of  Its  requirements 
within  Its  normal  purchasing  practices. 

(3)  Kodak  also  Is  willing  to  provide  fi- 
nancial, production,  employment,  marketing 
and  training  advice  and  consviltatlon  within 
reasonable  limits. 

HOW  OTHERS  MIGHT  BE  INVOLVED 

Some  considerations  on  the  subject  of  In- 
volvement of  parties  other  than  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  are  suggested  below.  Others 
are  speUed  out  In  the  later  sections  of  this 
report. 

(1)  Certainly,  there  is  a  wealth  of  business 
advice  available  which  should  be  utilized 
whenever  It  can  be  helpful.  The  VS.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  other  federal  government  agen- 
cies, the  N.y.  State  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  Interracial  Council  for  Business 
Opportunity,  the  NaUonal  Business  League, 
the  Negro  Industrial  and  Economic  Union, 
the  local  educational  institutions  can  offer 
much  useful  advice  based  on  both  research 
and  experience.  Local  banks  also  maintain 
staffs  which  offer  business  counseling.  The 
opportunity  to  obtain  assistance.  In  areas 
of  their  expertise,  from  Rochester  area  busi- 
ness and  Industry  should  not  be  overlooked. 

(2)  It  may  be  desirable  Initially  to  re- 
tain an  organization  which  can  offer  a  com- 
plete on-the-job  training  service  for  all  per- 
sonnel— from  president  to  assembly  worker. 
Several  universities  have  developed  a  capa- 
bility in  this  line,  as  have  a  number  of  man- 
agement consulting  and  training  firms.  The 
cost  of  such  a  contract  might  be  partially 
or  fully  funded  iinder  the  federal  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act. 

(3)  Consideration  should  be  given  by  the 
management  of  each  Inner-clty  enterprise 
to  the  possibility  of  Involving  some  yoxuig 
management  people  from  major  Rochester 
firms  In  the  business.  The  participation  of 
such  people  could  result  In  their  knowledge 
and  experience  becoming  helpfvil  to  their 
respective  firms  as  time  goes  on. 

(4)  Formation  of  a  Business  Advisory 
Conunlttee  might  be  undertaken  by  the 
Community  Development  Corporation.  This 
committee  would  be  available  to  consult 
with  the  various  enterprises  and  would  con- 
tribute to  the  practical  Involvement  of  nu- 
merous local  companies  both  as  customers 
and  cts  supporters  of  such  Innter-clty  enter- 
prises. 

riNANCIAL   HEQinREMENTS 

The  Initial  financing  of  any  business  usu- 
ally Involves  three  elements — (1)  the  money 
invested  by  the  owners  of  the  enterprise 
(equity  capital);  (2)  loans,  at  various  Inter- 
est rates  and  terms  depending  on  the  degree 
of  risk  Involved  to  the  lender;  and  (3)  credit 
extended  by  suppliers  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices. 

1.  Equity  capital 

Equity  financing  Is  usually  represented  by 
the  stock  Issued  to  the  owners  of  the  corpora- 


tion. These  owners  are,  of  course,  the  persona 
who  stand  to  gain  or  loee  the  most  from 
success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise.  Undoubt- 
edly some  portion  of  the  capital  to  be  raised 
for  any  of  the  enterprises  we  axe  considering 
should  come  from  those  most  directly  con- 
cerned with  Its  success  or  failure.  The  per- 
sonal incentive  resulting  from  such  com- 
mitment can  contribute  strongly  to  buslnees 
success.  Also,  participation  in  financing  by 
those  most  directly  Involved  la  required  to 
convince  potential  creditors  of  the  serious- 
ness of  management's  commitment  to  the 
success  of  the  business.  The  extent  of  the 
Investment  of  capital  by  management  and 
by  Investors  not  part  of  management  are 
matters  to  be  resolved  as  the  requirements 
for  the  raising  of  money — and  the  posslbU- 
Itles  for  raising  It — are  studied  further. 

2.  Debt  capital 

Loans  to  a  new  business  enterprise  are 
often  provided  by  Investors  or  bankE  which 
are  sufficiently  Interested  to  support  the 
enterprise.  They  may  wish  to  be  more  as- 
sured of  a  return  on  their  investment  over  a 
specific  period  of  time  and  are,  therefore, 
content  to  limit  the  amount  of  this  return  to 
an  agreed  Interest  rate  and  repayment  of 
principal. 

In  the  type  of  enterprise  we  are  consider- 
ing, however,  support  programs  have  been 
created  by  both  the  Federal  and  Stete  gov- 
ernments specifically  to  advance  money  on 
terms  which  are  more  favorable  than  those 
provided  by  commercial  bank  loans  and 
which  are  available  In  situations  where  the 
risks  Involved  would  not  normally  be  accept- 
able to  banks.  The  federal  program  Is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and  In  New  York  State  It  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  New  York  Job 
Development  Authority.  Such  programs  In- 
volve loans  by  the  SBA  to  stimulate  and 
support  economic  activity  and  to  create  jobs 
In  a  partlciilar  community.  This  portion  of 
the  financing  may  be  accomplished  by  a  loan 
to  a  Community  Development  Corporation, 
which  Is  nonprofit  and  which  in  turn  lends 
the  money  It  has  received  from  SBA  to  the 
business  to  be  financed.  The  creation  of  the 
Community  Development  Corix)ratlon  Is  es- 
sential If  certain  types  of  debt  financing  are 
to  be  available,  and  It  will  also  provide  a  ve- 
hicle for  broad  community  participation  in 
prospective  projects. 

Under  the  Small  Business  Administration 
program,  loans  can  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land,  plant  or  equipment,  or  for 
modernization  of  plant  and  equipment.  The 
money  cannot  be  used  for  working  capital. 
The  maxlmimi  loan  to  the  local  development 
corporation  Is  $350,000  for  each  business  the 
company  wishes  to  finance.  The  Interest  rate 
6V^%  for  periods  as  long  as  25  years.  Loans 
for  such  purposes  available  from  the  New 
York  Job  Development  Authority  are  some- 
what different  in  their  requirements  and 
may — ^but  do  not  seem  to  at  this  point — 
offer  more  attractive  possibilities  than  SBA 
loans. 

3.  Credit  from  suppliers 

The  third  component  of  initial  financing 
Is  the  establishment  of  normal  credit  ar- 
rangements with  suppliers  of  materials  and 
services.  The  foundations  upon  which  such 
lines  of  credit  are  established  and  upon 
which  one  is  permitted  to  receive  materials 
and  supplies  without  Immediate  cash  out- 
lay are  usually  (1)  a  satisfactory  flnnwciai 
position,  and  (2)  the  confidence  of  the  cred- 
itors that  In  the  normal  course  of  business 
they  will  be  paid  promptly  and  in  accordance 
with  their  expectation. 

The  role  of  a  Community  Development 
Corporation 

An  example  of  how  the  Capital  structure  of 
an  operating  business  Is  developed  through 
a  Conununlty  Development  Corporation  can 
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and  if  the  assumptions  upon  which  the  estl- 
sxate  has  been  made  are  experienced  in  fact. 


Year 

Sales 

Prom  or 
lo«(-) 

Net  atter 
taxes 

0 

1 

'"ji2;oo6"" 

152^250 
213.000 
235.000 
258.000 

""-J37.S66"" 

8,000 

41,700 

53,000 

64,200 

2.    

$8,000 

3    

38,500 

4     

32.500 

J    

38,200 

It  was  assumed  that  $100,000  would  be 
available  to  finance  this  operation.  The  loss 
of  $37,800  for  the  first  year  and  the  limited 
profit  of  $8,000  for  the  second  year  are  due 
to  the  extended  pre-startup  period  of  eight 
months  followed  by  a  period  of  about  sixteen 
months  before  normal  ratios  of  costs  to  sales 
are  achieved.  A  summary  of  the  sequence  of 
the  significant  events  Is  set  forth  In  the 
next  several  paragraphs. 

After  the  company  Is  Incorporated,  a  man- 
ager should  be  chosen  and  equipment  or- 
dered. Delivery  of  the  plastic  forming  ma- 
chine requires  about  six  months.  This  time 
lapse  should  be  used  to  train  the  manager 
In  the  technical  and  business  skills  required 
by  the  company.  Other  key  personnel  will 
also  be  hired  and  trained;  a  plant  location 
must  be  found  and  rented.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  month,  the  plant  should  be  oc- 
cupied and  equipment  Installed.  Work  places 
and  storage  racks  should  be  built  and  service 
connections  for  heavy  electric  and  water  de- 
mands completed.  Sources  of  supply  and  cus- 
tomers should  be  contacted.  This  pre-startup 
phase  continues  through  the  eighth  month. 

In  the  ninth  month,  production  Is  started 
at  about  a  10%  level  of  the  "normal"  volume 
level.  This  Is  estimated  gradually  to  Increase 
until  normal  levels  are  reached  midway  In 
the  second  year.  During  this  time,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  end  of  that  year,  the  labor 
force  Is  not  expected  to  be  fully  effective 
and  waste  Is  expected  to  be  high.  By  the  end 
of  the  second  year  all  aspects  of  the  business 
are  expected  to  be  normal. 

The  losses  anticipated  during  the  first 
two  years  are  primarily  due  to  the  necessity 
of  training  the  manager  and  key  personnel 
and  to  the  substantial  time  lag  required  to 
achieve  normal  operations.  The  low  level  of 
taxes  during  the  second  and  third  years  Is 
due  to  the  loss  carry-over  from  the  first  year 
of  operation. 

Personnel,  Including  the  manager,  will 
total  about  nine  people  by  the  end  of  the 
second  year.  These  will  include  a  clerk,  a 
pattern-maker,  a  setup  man,  and  about  five 
production  workers.  Substantial  knowledge 
and  skills  are  required  and  it  is  believed 
that  these  can  best  be  learned  by  an  appren- 
ticeship arrangement  in  another  plastic  shop. 


Training  facilities  are  available  at  Kodak  for 
this  purpose. 

For  purposes  of  this  analysis,  labor  costs 
are  estimated  at  $3.50  per  hour  for  the 
pattern-maker  and  the  setup  man,  and  $3.00 
per  hour  for  the  production  operators.  These 
rates  should  be  high  enoiigh  to  attract 
capable  personnel. 

It  Is  estimated  that  equipment,  Including 
Installation,  will  amount  to  $45,000  Initially. 
In  the  second  year,  an  additional  $5,000  Is 
provided,  as  production  reaches  a  normal 
level  and  product  mix  may  change. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  an  evaluation 
of  some  of  the  vacuum-formed  parts  cur- 
rently required   In  Rochester. 

(Wage  rates  used  are  not  necessarily  the 
rates  for  the  Job.  They  are  assumed  for  this 
estimate.  Also,  these  estimates  have  not  In- 
cluded consideration  of  what  might  be  re- 
quired for  payment  of  Interest  upon  debt.) 

The  more  significant  details  of  the 
formation  and  operations  of  the  company  are 
set  forth  below. 

Method  of  operation 

Oeneral 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  proposed  company 
could  achieve  a  level  of  sales  of  about 
$200,000  at  the  beginning  of  its  third  year  of 
operation.  At  this  point  normal  conditions 
would  be  expected;  that  Is,  waste  would  be 
at  a  normal  level,  labor  would  have  reached 
a  reasonable  degree  of  effectiveness,  and  the 
company  would  have  reduced  its  dependence 
on  sponsors  for  training.  There  would  be  a 
total  of  about  nine  employees. 

The  company  would  be  self  contained  to 
the  extent  that  It  would  make  Its  own  molds 
and  fixtures  and  do  all  of  Its  own  setup  work. 
These  functions  as  well  as  most  of  the  other 
functions  call  for  a  considerable  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skill.  Such  knowledge  and 
skill  are  not  readily  available  and  that  is  vhy 
Kodak  would  be  prepared  to  sponsor  a  train- 
ing program  to  Impart  the  needed  knowledge. 
It  Is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  pro- 
posed company  that  capable  people  be 
secured  and  that  they  be  properly  trained  for 
the  duties  they  will  have.  Otherwise.  It  Is 
unlikely  that  the  company  will  be  a  financial 
success. 

Procedures 

Upon  receipt  of  an  order  (together  with 
molds  and  such  fixtures  as  are  available) ,  the 
manager  should  put  together  an  estimate  of 
the  Job.  This  would  list  out  the  molds  and 
fixtures  required  and  a  sketch  of  what  each 
will  be,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  make  those  not  available.  He 
'  would  determine  each  operation  to  be  per- 
formed, the  setup,  and  run  time.  Material 
requirements  and  waste  would  also  be  de- 
termined. With  this  Information  and  with 
the  use  of  hourly  labor  and  burden  rates,  he 


could  then  estimate  his  costs  and  set  up 
operational  procedures  to  be  followed.  Molds 
and  fixtures  would  be  made  or  ordered  as 
required,  and  the  plastic  sheeting  would  be 
ordered  If  it  Is  not  in  Inventory. 

The  work  of  making  the  plastic  item  could 
be  conomenced  when  all  of  the  necessary 
molds,  fixtures  and  materials  are  on  hand. 
The  usual  operations  are: 

(1)  Cutting  blanks — ^Large  plastic  sheets 
(usually  54  x  94")  are  cut  down  to  a  smaller 
predetermined  size. 

(2)  Forming — The  cut  black  Is  Inserted 
into  a  frame,  and  this  In  turn  Is  heated  and 
vacuum  formed  over  a  mold.  Upon  cooling, 
the  formed  plastic  Is  expelled,  and  the  cycle 
Is  repeated. 

(3)  Rough  Trimming — A  band  saw  is  used 
for  a  rough  trimming  of  the  formed  piece. 
This  Is  usually  performed  by  the  vacuum 
forming  machine  operator  during  the  time 
the  vacuum  forming  machine  Is  going 
through  its  automatic  cycle. 

(4)  Finish  Trimming— With  the  aid  of  fix- 
tures, a  precise  Job  of  trimming  away  un- 
wanted portions  of  the  part  is  done,  usually 
by  a  Veneer  saw.  Then  the  part  is  deburred. 
Holes  may  be  drilled,  etc. 

(5)  Assembly — Two  or  more  plastic  parts 
are  frequently  cemented  together  for  a  unit. 

(6)  Inspection  and  Packing — The  final 
product  Is  Inspected — either  visually  or  with 
gauges — and  either  approved  or  rejected.  The 
approved  Items  are  packed  for  shipment. 

Associated  with  the  basic  operations  set 
forth  above  are  many  related  functions.  As 
with  most  small  companies,  one  or  more  per- 
sons must  develop  skills  to  carry  out  these 
functions.  The  more  important  of  these  are 
listed  under  the  Job  title  of  the  person  most 
likely  to  have  them. 

Manager 

(1)  Technical  knowledge  and  skill  to  han- 
dle all  technical  problems  found  In  a  vacuum 
formed  plastics  shop. 

(2)  Supervisor  of  people. 

(3)  Customer  contact  and  selling. 

(4)  Credits  and  collection. 
(6)  Purchasing. 

(6)  Production  scheduling  and  Inventory 
control. 

(7)  Accounting,  cost  accounting  and  esti- 
mating. 

Clerk 

(1)  Accounting  and  cost  accounting. 

(2)  Typing. 

(3)  Production  scheduling  and  Inventory 
control. 

Pattern  and  Fixture  Maker 

(1)  Make  molds  from  product  prints  and 
knowledge  of  the  shrinkage  characteristics 
of  plastics. 

(2)  Make  fixtures,  designed  for  maximiim 
operator  speed  and  minimum  waste. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  ANTICIPATED  EVENTS  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


Year    Month 


Event 


Description  and  comment 


Decision  to  go  into  vacuum- 
tormed  plastics  business. 


Incorporation  under  the  laws  of 
New  York  State. 


12      Decision  to  go  into  vacuum-         Assume  the  decision  has  been  made  to  enter 

the  vacuum-formed  plastics  business.  A 
sales  volume  of  about  {200,000  will  be  the 
initial  goal  and  capital  funds  of  $100,000 
have  been  made  available. 
Estimate  cost  of  incorporation,  registering,  and 
issuance  of  stock,  etc.,  J250. 

Hiring  of  the  manager A  capable  mature  man,  30  to  40  years  old,  is 

to  be  selected.  He  should  have  a  BS  in 
mechanical  engineering,  with  some  chemis- 
try. He  should  nave  an  understanding  of  the 
business  skills,  and  some  experience  in 
plastics  is  desirable.  He  should  be  aggres- 
sive, yet  able  to  get  along  well  with  people. 
His  salary  is  estimated  to  be  $12,000  per 
year,  or  $1,000  per  month. 

Manager  starts The  manager  should  be  provided  with  appren- 
ticeship type  of  training  in  a  going  vacuum- 
forming  plastic  shop.  He  should  spend  time 
on  all  of  the  shop  operations  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  skill.  He  should  be  coached 
by  an  expert,  who  later  will  serve  as  a 
consultant  when  the  proposed  company 
begins  to  take  form. 


Year    Month 


Event 


Description  and  comment 


1  2      Open  bank  account Deposit  funds  and  empower  the  manager  to 

write  checks. 

1  2      Ordering  equipment At  the  earliest  possible  date,  the  vacuum- 

forming  machine  should  be  ordered,  as 
delivery  time  lags  about  6  months  after 
placing  an  order.  Delivery  time  on  the  ott»«r 
pieces  of  equipment  is  about  3  months. 

1  2      Renting  of  space It  b  estimated  that  about  3,000  square  feet  of 

space  will  be  required  as  a  minimum.  This 
space,  heated,  should  cost  about  $1.50  per 
square  toot.  It  should  be  in  a  fireproof 
sprinkled  building,  on  a  1st  floor  and  with 
a  loading  dock.  It  should  allow  for  moving 
in  large  heavy  pieces  of  equipment  and  for 
ease  in  handling  large  heavy  sheets  (54  by  94 
In.)  of  plastic.  Heavy  floor  loads  will  be 
expertencad.  A  small  office  to  accommodate 
2  persons  would  be  a  convenience.  The 
rental  agreement  should  provide  or  allow 
for  heavy  service  electric  (440  v..  100  kw.) 
connection  and  high  water  consumption  (6  in 
*  supply  line).  Occupancy  in  the  6th  montll 

shoulti  be  stipviatML 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  ANTICIPATED  EVENTS  WITH  BRIEF  DESCRIPTIONS  AND  COMMENTS-Contmuad 


Yur    Month 


Evant 


Description  and  comment 


1  3     Plant  layout. 


1  3      Hire  patternmaker.. 


I  4     Hire  setup  aian. 


1  4        Selectiofl  of  a  daife. 


1  5       Hire  clerk. 


When  the  tease  agreement  on  space  has  been 
signed,  a  floor  plan  layout  should  be  started 
by  the  manager,  assisted  by  the  plastics 
consultant 

It  is  unlikely  that  a  patternmaker,  experienced 
in  molds  and  fiitures  for  vacuum-formed 
plastics,  can  be  obtained.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  hire  a  skilled  cabinetmaker, 
and  train  him  in  the  art  ol  making  and  re- 
pairing molds  and  fixtures.  The  requisite 
training  would  be  provided  in  a  vacuum- 
formed  plastics  shop,  under  the  tuformg  of 
a  skilled  patternmaker.  The  pattern  and 
fixturemakjng  capability  is  a  very  essential 
function  in  the  proposed  business;  upon  the 
product  ol  this  man's  hands  depends  good 
product  and  low  waste.  These  skills  will  not 
be  used  full  time  initially,  and  he  will  be 
expected  to  fill  m  his  time  as  an  operator.  It 
is  estimated  that  he  be  paid  a  patternmaker's 
rate  ol  }3.50  per  hour  for  all  time  worked. 
Training  would  be  for  3  months. 

It  is  again  unlikely  that  a  skilled  setup  man,  ex- 
penenced  in  setting  up  all  operations  es- 
sential to  the  proposed  business,  can  be 
obtained.  Therefore,  a  skilled  setup  man 
with  production  woodworking  or  machine 
shop  experience  should  be  selected  and 
trained  in  a  plastics  shop.  Again  this  is  a  key 
operation  for  the  proposed  business  and  skill 
is  required  tor  good  product  and  low  waste. 
These  skills  will  not  be  used  full  time,  and  he 
will  be  expected  to  fill  in  as  an  operator.  It  is 
estimated  that  he  be  paid  U.SO  per  hour. 
Training  will  be  lor  2  months. 

A  clerk  should  have  some  background  in 
accounting  and  some  chemistry.  He  should 
be  capable  of  assisting  the  manager  in 
business  affairs  and  acting  for  the  manager 
in  the  letter's  absence.  His  salary  is  esti- 
mated at  ^00  per  month. 

The  clerk  would  be  given  a  month's  experience 
in  a  vacuum-forming  plastics  shop,  in  order 
to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  operation. 


Year    Month 


Event 


Description  and  comment 


1  9     Setting  up  shop. 


1  6      Production  begins. 


10     Increasing  volume;  improving 
effectiveness. 


n      ....do 

12     End  of  1st  year. 


2  2     Sound  operating  practices  are 

establistied. 

2       3-  S     Increased  momentum 


2       6-12      Improving  operating  practices.. 


The  rental  space  should  be  available  lor  oc- 
cupancy. The  purchased  equipment  will  be 
received  and  placed  in  kxation.  Utilities  is 
required  will  be  installed.  The  manager  has 
the  drawings  of  the  plant  layout.  The  min. 
agar  and  the  3  employees  will  transfer  their 
activities  to  the  new  plant.  It  is  expected 
that  all  will  pitch  in  and  do  what  work  is  re- 
quired to  create  a  business  that  will  be  ready 
for  operation  in  90  days.  The  many  aspects  of 
this  are  too  great  for  elaboration.  Business 
and  technicaT  consultants  are  available  lor 
advice. 

Actual  production  at  about  10  percent  of  normal 
is  expected  to  be  turned  in  the  1st  month 
The  work  will  be  done  by  the  manager  ami 
his  3  empkiyees.  2  operators  will  be  hired 
and  their  training  started.  Material  usage  a 
apt  to  be  double  what  it  should  be  due  to 
high  waste.  Technical  and  business  consul- 
tants are  available  for  advice. 

Volume  should  be  doubled  in  the  2d  month  of 
production.  Waste,  reflected  by  high  mate- 
rial usage,  is  expected  to  continue  high. 
The  operating  loss  is  anticipated  at  a  peak 
of  {4,200  per  month. 

Production  should  increase  to  30  percent  ot 
normal.  Waste  should  decrease. 

Production  should  stay  at  30  percent,  and 
waste  should  have  stabilized,  though  still 
at  a  high  level.  1  more  production  operator 
will  be  hired  to  allow  tor  growth.  Effective- 
ness ot  labor  is  still  expected  to  be  low  Loss 
for  1st  year  is  estimated  at  {37,800. 

Volume  of  production  b  expected  to  be  up  to 
40  percent  ot  normal.  Excess  material  usage 
should  decrease,  and  labor  should  becomt 
more  effective. 

With  a  good  foundation  established,  volume 
should  now  increase,  reaching  the  100  per- 
cent of  normal  in  month  i  of  year  2.  Even 
though  labor  eflectiveness  is  still  expected  to 
be  low  and  waste  high,  a  profit  should  be 
shown  for  the  1st  time. 

By  yearend  the  effectiveness  of  labor  should 
have  reached  a  plateau  of  normal  effective- 
ness. Labor  cost  per  sales  dollar  shouM  be 
$0.25;  material  costs  should  be  normal  it 
S0.3S  per  sales  dollar,  overhead  costs  should 
be  in  line  at  $0.20  per  sales  dollar  and  proAt 
before  taxes  is  estimated  at  $0i0  per  sales 
dollar. 
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The  sequence  of  events  outlined  above 
and  the  estlmatee  are  to  be  read  only  as  esti- 
mates made  In  good  faith  to  present  an 
Idea  of  how  such  a  business  might  be  estab- 
lished and  begin  to  operate.  Many  conditions 
which  might  affect  such  a  business  cannot 
be  anticipated. 

KZAMPI:.X   C EQTTXPICKNT   SXRVICX  BUSINKSS 

All  durable  goods  manufacturers  must  find 
a  means  of  assuring  that  there  are  adequate 
repair  facilities  for  their  products  once  they 
have  been  sold.  In  our  expanding  economy, 
there  are  an  Incresising  number  of  "hard- 
ware" Items  which  require  service  and  repair. 
Such  items  include  automobiles,  large  and 
small  appliances,  lawn  mowers,  cameras,  and 
many  other  items. 

For  several  reasons,  this  type  of  operation 
seems  to  be  well  suited  to  an  inner-city  biul- 
ness: 

(1)  It  meets  one  of  the  principal  require- 
ments for  a  service  facility:  it  should  be  con- 
veniently located  for  the  ctistomer. 

(2)  It  requires  the  kind  of  skills  which  can 
be  acquired  relatively  quickly  through  train- 
ing and  yet  provide  considerable  challenge 
and  satisfaction  as  well  as  the  opportunity 
to  progress  to  higher  skills  which  are  trans- 
ferable to  other  Jobs.  It  can  also  lend  Itself  to 
"on-the-job"  training,  where  workers  can 
produce  while  learning. 

(3)  The  capital  requirements  are  small  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  JoIm  to  be  provided. 

(4)  The  labor  nnnponent  is  a  high  per- 
centage of  the  total  sales  volume. 

As  an  example  of  the  potential  for  this 
kind  of  activity,  Kodak  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  the  possible  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent inner-city  camera  repair  shop  in 
Rochester.  Kodak  already  has  a  ntimber  of 
Independent  warranty  shops  In  other  com- 
munities which  service  oxir  products  for  a\xt 
c\]stomers. 


While  our  thinking  is  not  final,  there  fol- 
lows a  general  outline  of  bow  such  a  facility 
might  operate : 

Aasumptiona 

(1)  Cameras  to  be  repaired  would  be  re- 
ceived from  dealers  and  consumers  by  Kodak 
and  entered  into  the  Company's  present  han- 
dling system.  That  is,  Kodak  would  perform 
the  normal  receiving,  editing-billing,  and 
filing  f  imctions. 

(2)  Cameras  would  be  transported  dally 
to  the  inner-city  facility  for  actual  repair. 

(3)  After  repair,  cameras  would  be  trans- 
ported back  to  Kodak  for  final  Inspection  and 
return  to  customers. 

(4)  If  a  repaired  camera  fails  to  pass  final 
inspection,  it  would  be  returned  to  the  shop 
for  reworking. 

(5)  The  Inner-city  facility  would  be  paid 
for  its  services  by  Kodak  and  would  purchase 
parts  and  needed  special  service  tools  from 
Kodak. 

(6)  The  number  of  cameras  to  be  repaired 
would  have  considerable  seasonal  fluctua- 
tion. 

Shop  requirements 

(1)  Personnel:  Servicemen  6  to  8,  super- 
visor 1,  clerical  1. 

The  supervisor  also  would  perform  the  fol- 
lowing duties:  instructing:  purchasing  sup- 
plies; record  keeping;  contact  with  Kodak; 
and  handling. 

(2)  Pacilities:  Space — 150  sq.  ft.  for  each 
employee.  This  space  allowance  includes 
space  for  common  facilities  such  as:  parts 
cabinets,  aisles,  etc.  Building  should  be  heat- 
ed and  have  relatively  clean  atmosphere. 
Lighting  equal  to  that  recommended  for 
office  work  (50-100  ft.-c.  at  desk  level)  would 
be  desirable.  If  a  loading  dock  at  approxi- 
mately truck  bed  level  is  not  available,  de- 


liveries and  pick-ups  would  require  use  of  a 
truck  with  a  power  tailgate. 

Pressured  air  at  each  work  place  Is  desir- 
able. This  could  be  obtained  by  installing  a 
small  commercial  air  compressor  with  a  self- 
contained  air  tank  (similar  to  paint  spray 
compressor) .  Air  line  pipe  could  be  attached 
from  one  workbench  to  the  next.  Electrical 
power  (110  volt)  should  be  available  at  each 
workbench. 

(3)  Equipment: 

Workbenches  (30  by  60  Inches  approxi- 
mately)    (could    be    used    desks    or 

tables) 8 

Bench  lights 8 

Desk  (for  supervisor) l 

Tables  (30  by  60  inches  approximately) .-      3 

Chairs   10 

Pile  cabinet . 1 

Adding  machine 1 

Parts  cabinets  (12  sections  3  inches 
high,  9  sections  4  inches  high,  12  sec- 
tions 6  inches  high) 4 

Shelving  for  drawers  (24  inches  deep  sec- 
tions)      4 

Shelving  (sections  with  shelves  3  feet  by 
2  feet  by  7  feet)... 6 

(4)  Test  equipment: 

Miliwatt  second  transfer  meter 1 

Tool  No.  1135  adapter  for  transfer  meter      1 
Shutter  speed  checker 1 

(6)  Hand  tools  (expendable) : 
Jeweler's  screwdriver  handle    (tool  No. 

30)    16 

Phillips  screw  bit  (for  handle) 16 

Plat  blade  bit  (for  handle) 8 

Large  diameter  hand  Jeweler's  style  mag- 
netic  screwdriver 8 

Small  knife 8 

Squeeze  bottle  (for  cement) 8 

Miscellaneous  additional  hand  tools 


(6)  Material:  Small  stock  of  spare  parts 
{or  each  camera  model. 

(7)  Miscellaneous  supplies :  Cement  (BCMM 
1367) ,  solvents,  hand  soap,  paper  towels,  tis- 
sue, shop  clothes,  etc. 

Capital  requirements 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital 
required   to  establish   this   type   of  facility 
should  not  exceed  $60,000,  including  work- 
ing capital. 

Sales  volume 

It  is  estimated  that,  with  a  volume  suffi- 
cient to  provide  Jobs  for  8-10  people,  sales 
would  amount  to  approximately  (125,000  per 
year. 

KXAUFLE  D ICICROnUCING  SBRVICX  BUSINESS 

An  Inner-City  company  could  be  formed  to 
offer  a  microfilm  service  and  to  seek  contracts 
for  this  type  of  business.  The  enterprise 
would  be  responsible  for  operating  the  busi- 
ness and  meeting  all  customer  requirements. 
Tbe  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  are 
potentially  the  largest  customers  for  this 
type  of  operation. 

The  sales  volimie.  Job  opportunities  and 
profit  potential  would  vary  with  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  Job  to  be  done. 

Because  Kodak  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  this  kind  of  business,  we  would 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  assistance  In  such 
areas  as: 

1.  Training  employees. 

2.  Designing  the  appropriate  microfilming 
system  to  meet  a  particular  customer's  re- 
quirements. 

3.  Providing  technical  aid  in  such  mat- 
ters as  setting  up  the  facility,  qviallty  con- 
trol, etc. 

The  capital  requirements  for  such  a  busi- 
ness are  not  excessive  because  the  facilities 
and  equipment  could  be  rented. 

A  major  appeal  of  microfilming  is  that 
it  drastically  reduces  storage  space  require- 
ments for  records  while  effecting  long-range 
cost  savings.  A  substantial  ntimber  of  Jobs 
could  be  provided  for  Inner-city  residents  and 
the  long-term  government  cost  of  storing 
documents  and  retrieving  information  coiild 
be  substantially  reduced. 

Because  the  government  is  a  large  poten- 
tial customer,  we  have  discussed  the  concept 
with  government  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton. Our  idea  was  summarized  In  a  letter 
sent  on  October  27,  1967,  to  one  of  these 
officials  and  the  pertinent  portions  of  that 
letter  are  quoted  below. 

"The  microfilming  idea  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing came  to  us  several  weeks  back  when 
we  were  considering  questions  involved  in 
creating  new  business  enterprises  in  ghetto 
areas.  As  w<e  understood  the  problem,  the 
requirements  for  such  enterprises  would  give 
preference  to  creating  Jobs  of  relatively  little 
skill  (training  requirements  of  weeks  rather 
than  months  or  years) ,  Jobs  which  avoid  the 
unfavorable  connotations  of  menial  service 
(a  'Job  with  dignity,'  as  one  of  our  Rochester 
Negro  leaders  has  put  it),  and  Jobs  which 
might  be  more  appealing  to  men  but  which 
would  not  exclude  women.  Beyond  that,  we 
saw  as  desirable  criteria  an  enterprise  which 
would  reqtiire  low  capital  cost  and  a  large 
labor  content  in  its  product  or  service.  These 
thoughts  led  us  back  in  oiu-  own  exp>enence 
to  consideration  we  gave  several  years  ago  to 
a  Job  overseas  for  the  Patent  Office.  They 
then  asked  us  to  consider  setting  up  estab- 
lishments in  several  foreign  countries  to  in- 
stitute microfilm  systems  involving  substan- 
tial numbers  of  foreign  patents.  The  advan- 
tage at  the  time  was  the  proposed  use  of 
counterpart  funds  available  in  those  coun- 
tries. We  would  have  been  required  to  train 
and  use  local  labor  and  ultimately  decided 
that  the  problems  of  language  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  anticipated  in  producing  a  sat- 
isfactory result  were  beyond  reasonable  ex- 
pectation. As  we  remembered  this  expe- 
rience, it  impressed  us  that  if  this  kind  of 
project  could  be  Justified  on  its  merit  and 


could  be  supported  by  American  ftmds 
abroad,  a  parallel  could  be  develoi>ed  for  that 
type  of  activity  within  the  ghetto  area  of 
various  American  cities.  This  led  to  other 
thoughts. 

"Over  the  years  we  have  had  conversations 
with  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  regard  to  record-keeping  prob- 
lems. A  number  of  those  agencies  have 
adopted  microfilming  systems,  achieving 
greater  efficiency  and  reducing  costs.  Those 
systems  vary,  of  course,  but  microfilming 
techniques  are  fiexlble  enough  to  meet  many 
of  the  needs  put  forth  by  agencies  required 
to  maintain  large  numbers  of  printed  records 
for  extended  periods.  To  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  manner  In  which  microfilming  sys- 
tems have  been  used,  I  am  enclosing  re- 
prints of  articles  which  have  been  written 
about  several  Installations. 

"In  the  past  few  years  we  have  talked  with 
other  governmental  agencies  which  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  establish  microfilm  record 
retention  systems  but  have  not  been  able 
to  do  so  for  reasons  of  budget.  In  the  Vet- 
erans Administration,  for  example,  we  did  a 
test  program  which  demonstrated  the  ac- 
ceptability and  feasibility  of  reducing  clinical 
records  to  microfilm  form  and  the  savings  in 
cost  which  could  be  achieved  ultimately.  The 
adoption  of  the  program  was  deferred,  how- 
ever, for  budgetary  reasons,  although  re- 
quests for  funds  continue  to  be  made  and 
the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  such 
a  program  will  be  necessary  for  the  Veterans 
Administration  later  if  not  sooner.  There  are 
a  number  of  othe**  similar  situations  with  the 
records  involved  located  In  various  places 
throughout  the  country. 

"We  suggest  that  it  may  be  desirable  for 
many  of  these  governmental  agencies  to  un- 
dertake microfilm  retention  programs  now 
rather  than  later.  We  suggest  fivther  that 
such  programs  can  be  established  and  run  In 
{Mverty-stricken  areas  and  can  provide  new 
Jobs  for  people  who  live  there. 

"Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  microfilming  portion  of  any  one  of  these 
Jobs  Is  direct  labor.  Microfilming  programs 
seem  also  to  meet  the  Job  criteria  we  thought 
desirable.  The  sklUs  Involved  In  using  micro- 
filming machinery,  while  not  considerable, 
are  nevertheless  significant.  It  took  us  about 
three  weeks,  for  example,  to  train  the  people 
involved  in  our  present  Patent  Office  Job 
microfilming  U.S.  patents.  And  on  that  Job, 
by  the  way,  we  have  a  balance  between  men 
and  women  of  about  50-50.  There  is  also  an 
industry  where  a  market  for  such  skills  ex- 
ists. Twelve  thousand  banks  have  mlcrofilm- 
,lng  installations,  for  example. 

"We  were  talking  yesterday  about  estab- 
lishing an  independent  company  to  do  this 
work,  a  company  which  might  be  owned  and 
run  by  people  from  the  ghetto.  You  asked 
us  the  extent  to  which  Eastman  Kodak  might 
be  willing  to  become  involved  in  supporting 
the  management  of  such  a  new  enterprise 
and  you  asked  also  the  degree  to  which  Kodak 
might  be  willing  to  contribute  training  and 
consulting  services  or  other  resoiu-ces.  We 
were  unable  to  give  you  sharp  answers  on 
those  questions.  Until  we  all  really  know 
better  the  nature  of  the  particular  problem, 
that  is,  what  is  expected,  where  and  with 
whom,  it  is  difficult  to  go  further  than  otir 
discussion  of  yesterday.  Very  obviously  all 
of  us  will  have  to  be  satisfied  that  the  or- 
ganization created  can  do  the  Job  effectively 
and  properly. 

"You  asked  what  the  next  step  might  be.  I 
think  we  were  agreed  that  it  should  be  some 
determination  on  whether  or  not  there  are 
opportunities  within  any  governmental 
agency  for  new  microfilming  programs  which 
could  be  adapted  to  these  particular  needs. 
If  we  knew  of  such  an  agency  we  could  start 
the  process  of  working  with  them  to  define 
and  draw  specifications  for  the  Job  to  be 
done.  Once  we  have  that  determined,  the 
problem  then  becomes  one  of  how  to  do  that 
Job  In  the  ghetto  setting." 


In  addition  to  the  various  government 
agencies'  requirements,  there  are  Industrial 
applications  for  microfilm  services.  More  im- 
portantly, the  skills  that  the  employees  of 
this  projected  company  acquire  are  directly 
applicable  to  existing  Industrial  and  gov- 
ernmental microfilming  operations.  Micro- 
filming, even  though  well  established,  is  still 
one  of  the  new  arts  with  growth  potential 
for  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  detailed  explanation 
of  the  Kodak  plan  shows  the  thorough- 
ness which  went  into  its  preparation,  and 
the  promise  it  holds  for  bright  economic 
days  ahead  for  Rochester's  inner  city. 

Rochester's  two  dally  newspapers  were 
Quick  to  praise  Kodak  for  its  enlight- 
ened proposal.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  quoting  their  editorials: 
[Prom  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
Nov.  18,  1967] 
Hops  roK  Imnb  Cttt 

Eastman  Kodak  Company's  proposal  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  new,  Independ- 
ent small  businesses  in  the  Inner  city  opens 
up  some  exciting  prospects.  It  offers  hope 
where  It's  needed  most  and  It  strengthens 
the  faith  of  all  who  believe  that  Rochester, 
with  Its  wealth  of  resources,  can  indeed  be- 
come a  "model  city." 

Over  the  years,  it  has  been  the  fUght  from 
the  limer  city  that  has  threatened  its  sta- 
bility, and  consequently  the  stability  of  the 
entire  community.  If  new  businesses  can 
be  set  up,  there  Is  a  chance  that  the  trend 
can  be  reversed. 

What's  particularly  Important  about  the 
plan  is  that  it  does  not  contemplate  any 
"make-work"  enterprises.  The  four  suggested 
areas  of  business  development  all  carry 
promise  of  financial  success,  with  Kodak  It- 
self as  a  potential  customer.  "Whatever  busi- 
ness Is  embarked  upon,"  notes  the  proposal, 
"It  should  be  able  to  stand  on  Its  own  merits 
within  a  reasonable  period,  perhaps  a  year 
or  two." 

A  lot  depends  now,  of  course,  on  commu- 
nity reaction,  on  how  quickly  the  chance  Is 
aelEed.  There  are  opportunities  here  that  go 
beyond  the  immediate  futtire.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Community  Development  Oorpora- 
tlon,  for  example,  would  provide  a  vehicle, 
one  that  has  been  too  long  lacking,  for  par- 
ticipation by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

As  far  as  Kodak  is  concerned,  public  In- 
terest coincides  with  self-interest.  Invest- 
ment on  sound  business  lines  In  the  Inner 
city  Is  Investment  In  the  community  as  a 
whole. 

[Prom  the  Rochester  Times-Union.  Nov.  20, 

1967] 

Kodak  Ubces  Nrw  Am  to  'the  Poor 

Many  U.S.  businesses  have  talked  about 
helping  to  spur  economic  opportunity  among 
the  poor  where  they  live.  In  the  Inner  city. 
But  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  one  of  the 
fijst  to  try  to  plan  something  concrete. 

The  company  Is  urging  the  formation  of 
a  Community  Development  Corporation  to 
provide  financing  and  advice  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  be  established  in  the  Inner  city.  It 
volunteers  a  leading  role  as  fund-raiser, 
counselor  and  customer. 

Management  and  workers  would  be  drawn 
largely  from  the  inner  city  poor.  Their  firms 
would  be  run  not  as  charitable  organizations 
but  as  profit-making  enterprises  which  could 
lead  to  further  development. 
-^There  are  great  resources  of  energy,  talent 
and  ambition  among  Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans 
and  others  who  live  in  the  Inner  city.  But 
these  abUities  have  long  been  locked  In  by 
prejudice,  lack  of  education,  a  defeatist  out- 
look, lack  of  capital,  and  too  much  depend- 
ence on  slow-moving  government  programs. 

Kodak's  plan  could  provide  a  private  en- 
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terprlM  key  to  open  more  quickly  new  doors 
toward  fuller  opportunity. 


OPERATION  GASBUGQY 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 'early 
December  a  nuclear  bomb  30  percent 
more  powerful  than  the  one  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  will  be  exploded  4,200  feet 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  Carson  Na- 
tional Forest,  175  miles  north  of  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  two  articles  dealing  with 
this  experiment  taken  from  the  pages  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  15, 
1967,  and  U.S.  News  tt  World  Report  of 
November  20. 1967. 

This  explosion,  a  part  of  "Operation 
Gasbuggy,"  is  designed  to  test  the  use  of 
nuclear  bombs  to  free  large  quantities  of 
natural  gas  from  underground  reserves. 
It  is  also  a  part  of  the  effort  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  find 
peaceful  uses  for  atomic  energy  and  thus 
perpetuate  itself. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  question 
the  wisdom  of  this  program.  First,  It  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  some 
$2.8  million.  At  a  time  when  fiscal  re- 
straint is  vital  and  when  the  economic 
viability  of  this  Nation  requires  the  cur- 
tailment of  every  nonessential  govern- 
mental expenditure,  it  would  seem  logi- 
cal and  prudent  to  forgo  luxuries  such 
as  Operation  Gasbuggy. 

But,  of  far  more  significance  is  the 
effect  of  the  Gasbuggy  project  upon  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  American  people. 
The  use  of  a  nuclear  bomb  in  this  way 
will  certainly  entail  a  great  risk,  a  risk 
from  the  actual  explosion  and  its  after- 
math. For  example,  one  of  the  great  im- 
knowns  of  this  test  is  whether  radio- 
active tritium,  an  isotope  of  hydrogen, 
wiU  combine  with  the  hydrogen-carbon 
atoms  of  the  natural  gas.  To  measure  the 
Impact,  should  this  occur,  we  need  only 
consider  the  fact  that  radioactive  tritium 
has  a  half  life  of  12  years. 

One  further  note,  Mr.  Speaker.  This 
explosion  in  New  Mexico  is  but  a  part 
of  a  long-range  scheme  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  explode  nuclear 
bombs  all  over  the  world  for  supposedly 
peaceful  purposes.  Several  other  projects 
In  the  United  States  are  under  study,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
blasting  a  huge  cavern  for  natural  gas 
storage  in  Pennsylvania.  Also,  the  AEC 
wants  permission  to  use  nuclear  bombs  to 
blast  a  new  canal  across  Central  America. 

It  Is  obviously  in  the  public  interest 
for  Congress  to  look  closely  at  the  role 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
our  NaUon  and  the  desirability  of  per- 
mitting that  agency  to  bring  the  threat 
of  radiation-induced  Injury  to  every 
comer  of  the  United  States  before  such 
a  proliferation  of  nuclear  power  Is  per- 
mitted. 
The  articles  mentioned  above  follow: 


(From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Nov.  16, 1967) 
BuiSTiNO  won  Bttcks — iNDrsTST  Srr  To  Ex- 
PLOos  Its  First  Atomic  Bomb  in  Commkb- 
ciAL  VKNTxm* — El  Paso  Natx7«al  Gas  Hofxs 
To  Tap  New  Pmj);  Shaus  On..  Cofpxs 
Plaks  dnroxxD— AEC  Coopxxatks  nt  Psoj- 

■CTS 

(By  Herbert  O.  Lawson) 

Fauongton,  N.  Mkx. — American  Industry 
Is  ready  to  trigger  Its  nrst  nuclear  bomb. 

Next  month.  If  all  goes  weU,  El  Paso  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.,  In  partnership  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  and  the  Interior  De- 
partment, win  explode  a  hydrogen  device 
equal  to  26,000  tons  of  TNT.  The  shot  will 
be  touched  off  at  a  desolate  site  beneath  the 
rugged  canyons  of  Carson  National  Forest 
55  miles  each  of  here. 

Unlike  the  blast  that  opened  the  atomic 
age  at  Alamagordo.  NM.,  on  July  16.  1945, 
no  mushroom  cloud  will  rise  from  next 
month's  event.  In  fact,  observers  near 
groxind  zero  may  feel  only  a  slight  tremor 
from  the  explosion,  burled  4.240  feet  below 
ground  In  a  sandstone  formation.  But  It 
wUl  echo  around  the  world  as  the  first  tn- 
dustry-Govemment  nuclear  explosion  for 
commercial  purposes. 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Is  betUng  that  the 
thermonuclear  bang  will  unlock  vast  natural 
gas  deposits  now  trapped  In  rock  forma- 
tions too  dense  to  be  tapped  by  normal 
drilling  methods.  It  and  other  gas  com- 
panies see  nuclear  devices  opening  up  gas 
fields  that  could  more  than  double  all  pres- 
ent known  U.S.  reserves — at  a  cost  at  least 
comfwtltlve  with  present  supplies. 

THRESHOLD   OP   AN    KKA 

Results  won't  be  known  for  five  months 
or  more.  But  U  the  gas  output  from  "Proj- 
ect Gasbuggy"  confirms  pre-shot  studies, 
many  nuclear  experts  believe  atomic  energy 
will  have  entered  a  new  and  more  produc- 
tive age.  "It  appears  we're  really  on  the 
threshold  of  an  era  when  nuclear  explosions 
win  do  what  we've  always  hoped  they 
would — serve  peaceful  purposes,"  says  Wil- 
liam Trenholme.  director  of  the  Arizona 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  a  state  agency. 

Already,  companies  are  scrambling  to  win 
AEC  approval  for  other  experiments  that 
nuclear  engineers  believe  would  yield  stag- 
gering stores  of  mineral  wealth.  Among 
them: 

Projects  Dragon  TraU  and  Rullson.  two 
separate  proposals  to  explode  nuclear  de- 
vices In  Colorado  to  unlock  trapped  natural 
gas.  ContlnenUl  Oil  Co.  and  Austral  Oil 
Co.  are  the  sponsors. 

Project  Sloop,  a  Kennecott  Copper  Corp. 
plan  for  an  explosion  near  Safford.  Ariz., 
that  might  result  In  nearly  doubling  U3. 
supplies  of  copper. 

Project  Bronco,  a  plan  being  pushed  by  18 
oil  companies.  Including  Texaco.  MobU.  Shell 
and  Continental,  to  test  whether  a  hydrogen 
blast  could  tiuTi  Rocky  Mountain  oil  shale 
beds  into  huge  imderground  ovens.  The  tech- 
nique, they  believe,  might  make  economical 
the  recovery  of  much  of  the  estimated  $3.5 
trillion  of  oil  In  shale  deposits. 

Project  Ketch,  a  Columbia  Gas  Systems 
Inc.  proposal  to  blast  out  a  huge  under- 
ground storage  reservoir  for  gas  in  north- 
central  Pennsylvsmla.  It  might  result  In 
lower  energy  costs  for  consumers. 

Project  Thunderbird.  a  plan  not  yet  pro- 
posed to  the  AEC  but  being  pushed  among 
coal  companies  by  a  group  of  Wyoming  en- 
gineers who  control  coal  leases.  They  believe 
a  nuclear  blast  could  help  gasify  thick  beds 
of  coal  In  a  100-square-mlle  area  of  Wy- 
oming, making  available  In  the  20  billion 
tons  of  coal  there  more  than  twice  the  en- 
ergy In  all  proven  VJS.  oil  reserves. 

An  Arizona  State  project — still  unnamed — 
that  woiild  use  the  bomb  to  create  a  network 
of  underground  water  storage  reservoirs  to 
trap  rainfall  that  now  evaporates.  Mr.  Tren- 


holme of  the  Arizona  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission envisions  a  series  of  blasts  evea- 
tuaUy  doubling  Arizona's  water  supply. 

OKLT   A  BKGINNINGT 

These  projects  could  be  Just  a  beginning 
"If  Gasbuggy  is  successful.  aU  the  oil  and  gag 
companies  wlU  descend  on  Washington  to 
push  for  more  testing."  predicts  H.  H.  Aron- 
son,  vice  president  of  CER  Geonuclear  Corp, 
Las  Vegas,  a  Joint  venture  formed  by  Conti- 
nental Oil  Co.  and  Edgerton.  Germeshausen 
St  Grler  Inc..  the  company  that  has  triggered 
aU  atomic  tests  for  the  AEC.  CER  Geonuclear 
Is  project  manager  for  Dragon  Trail.  Rullson 
and  Bronco. 

Mr.  Aronson  says  he  hopes  the  Dragon  Trail 
shot — a  40-kUoton  blast  in  Rio  Blanco 
county,  Colo. — wUl  be  ready  in  August  or 
September  next  year.  He  believes  that  Rull- 
son— a  pair  of  50-klloton  devices  that  would 
be  fired  simultaneously  1,000  feet  apart  in 
Garfield  County.  Colo.— could  come  in  1068 
or  early  1969.  Rullson  Is  particularly  Impor- 
tant "because  we're  shooting  It  for  money." 
he  says.  "For  the  first  time  the  gas  produced 
should  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  shot." 

The  oU  shale  explosion  could  also  oome 
within  a  year  or  so.  he  believes.  But  it  may 
take  another  three  years  or  more  before  oil 
companies  prove  out  the  economics  of  recov- 
ering oil  from  the  shale  by  the  underground 
process. 

The  optimism  exuded  by  managers  of  these 
many  nuclear  projects  could  be  premature  of 
coiirse.  Gasbuggy  Is  the  only  Industry-Gov- 
ernment nuclear  explosion  that  Is  definitely 
scheduled.  The  others  await  negotiation  of 
contracts  between  Industry  and  the  AEC, 
followed  by  Congressional  appropriations  for 
Uncle  Sam's  share  of  the  cost. 

SOME    POUnCAI.   PBOBLEK8 

Government  fimds  may  be  a  major  hurdle 
If  nuclear  tests  are  to  meet  the  timetables 
that  industry  has  set.  "Government  research 
money  is  tight."  says  one  company  planner. 
"If  LBJ  doesnt  get  his  10%  surtax,  he's 
going  to  crucify  us  on  these  nuclear  projects." 

Other  political  problems  vex  Industry 
planners.  "Don't  call  it  a  bomb."  pleads  one 
nuclear  engineer  discussing  his  company's 
project.  "There  are  still  people  In  Govern- 
ment who  would  like  to  ban  the  bomb  and 
forget  we  ever  discovered  atomic  energy." 

An  AEC  official,  who  asks  for  anonymity, 
agrees  that  "there  Is  a  fair  amount  of  feel- 
ing among  high  AdmlnlstraUon  officials  that 
there  shouldn't  be  any  peaceful  explosions." 
He  notes  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarm- 
ament Agency,  now  at  work  on  a  nuclear 
non-proliferation  treaty,  is  concerned  that 
the  projects  might  Interfere  with  treaty  ne- 
gotiations. "They  argue  that,  if  the  world's 
survival  depends  on  banning  the  bomb,  you 
have  to  treat  all  nuclear  explosives  as  weap- 
ons," says  the  AEC  official. 

Fears  of  radiation  and  other  destructive 
effects  of  nuclear  blasts  cloud  prospects  for 
some  tests.  Columbia  Gas  faces  Irate  citi- 
zens In  and  near  Renovo.  Pa.,  a  town  of 
about  4,000  people  some  12  miles  from  the 
site  of  Its  proposed  reservoir.  "There  is  some 
concern  (among  townspeople)  and  in  some 
cases  outright  opposition."  concedes  a  Co- 
lumbia Gas  spokesman. 

Bennett  Shaffer,  editor  of  the  Renovo 
Dally  Record,  puts  It  more  strongly.  He  says 
the  testing  will  require  construction  that 
"win  destroy  the  forest"  In  that  popular 
hunting  and  fishing  area.  He  worries  that  a 
hunter  will  eat  an  irradiated  rabbit  or  deer. 
The  borough  councils  of  Renovo  and  South 
Renovo  sheire  bis  concern  and  have  passed 
resolutions  opposing  the  test. 

AEC  and  company  officials  argue  that  there 
will  be  no  public  exposiue  to  radiation  from 
the  underground  nuclear  tests.  All  will  be 
burled  deeply  enough  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosions from  "venting"  or  breaking  the 
surface.  The  only  problem,  they  insist,  stems 
from  the  unknown  amount  of  residual  radla- 
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tion  that  wUl  remain  In  the  gas,  copper,  oil 
or  whatever  Is  being  recovered  or  stored. 

REMOVING    RADIATION 

The  "best  guess"  of  experts,  according  to 
gam  Smith,  director  of  exploration  for  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas.  Is  that  radiation  can  be 
removed  from  gas  at  reasonable  cost.  One 
way  would  be  to  dUute  it  with  gas  from  other 
lources.  The  gas  also  would  be  left  in  the 
groimd  long  enough  for  radioactivity  to 
decay.  Chemical  treatment  to  remove  radia- 
tion Is  also  possible.  The  same  approach 
could  be  used  with  shale  oil  or  copper, 
experts  note. 

"If  we  had  a  strong  feeling  that  radiation 
was  going  to  be  a  major  problem,  we  prob- 
ably wouldn't  come  up  with  money  of  this 
magnitude."  says  Henry  Vermillion,  an  AEC 
public  information  official.  The  AEC  is  foot- 
ing 12.8  million  of  the  $4.7  million  cost  of 
Gasbuggy.  with  El  Paso  contributing  most  of 
the  remainder.  Mr.  Aronson  of  CER  Geonu- 
clear estimates  that  private  companies  have 
spent  more  than  $20  million  thus  far  pre- 
paring for  nuclear  explosive  tests. 

Radioactive  tritium,  an  isotope  of  hydro- 
gen, Is  the  object  of  concern  in  most  pro- 
posed experiments.  It  could  combine  easily 
with  the  hydrogen-carbon  atoms  In  gas.  oU 
or  coal.  It  decays  slowly.  losing  half  Its  ra- 
dioactivity every  12  years.  In  the  copper  ex- 
periment, however,  another  radioactive  ele- 
ment, ruthenium,  may  be  most  troublesome 
because  It  Is  difficult  to  remove  from  copper, 
experts  say. 

CONSmERINO    WORLD    OPINION 

Political  maneuvers  have  a  far  more  Im- 
portant effect  on  the  planned  nuclear  shots. 
The  AEC  had  hoped  to  prove  that  the  bomb 
could  be  used  for  excavations  on  a  grand 
scale — cutting  a  canal  through  Central  Amer- 
ica, for  example.  But  the  first  nuclear  ditch- 
digging  experiment  in  hard  rock,  a  key  step 
in  this  series,  has  been  stalled  and  postponed 
repeatedly.  Excavation  explosives  would 
dump  radioactivity  into  the  air,  raising  the 
possibility  of  violations  of  the  U.S.-Sovlet 
test-ban  treaty  and  also,  some  Administra- 
tion men  fear.  Jarring  world  opinion  during 
negotiations  for  a  nuclear  nonproUferatlon 
treaty. 

Nevertheless,  the  AEC  continues  to  push 
for  its  hard-rock  excavation  test  and  even  is 
talking  with  Australian  officials  about  pos- 
sible nuclear  shots  to  create  harbors  In  West- 
em  Australia  to  serve  the  newly  booming 
minerals  industry  there. 

El  Paso  Natural  Oas  is  the  first  to  admit 
that  It  once  worried  about  public  relations 
problems  of  nuclear  testing.  "One  of  our 
senior  executives  expressed  serious  concern 
when  Gasbuggy  was  proposed  fovir  years  ago." 
says  Mr.  Smith.  "Too  many  people  relate  nu- 
clear explosives  to  Hiroshima.  Nagasaki  and 
war  In  general."  Another  major  gas  company 
canceled  Its  early  planning  for  a  nuclear  test 
for  Just  such  a  reason,  be  adds. 

But,  to  El  Paso's  relief,  public  opposition 
or  unfavorable  customer  reaction  hasn't  ap- 
peared. "Our  success  In  publicly  selling  our 
project  Is  encouraging  others  to  come  for- 
ward with  their  own,"  Mr.  Smith  maintains. 

BBCOND    TEST    PROPOSED 

El  Paso  is  confident  enough  of  the  eco- 
nomic soundness  of  Gasbuggy  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  It  proposed  a  second  company  ex- 
periment to  the  AEC — this  time  a  shot  two 
or  three  miles  below  the  surface  In  Wyoming 
gas  field. 

El  Paso's  Gasbuggy  shot  is  typical  of 
planned  underground  explosions.  Assuming 
the  scientists  are  correct,  here's  what  will 
happen:  The  rubble-filled  cavity  formed  by 
the  blast  almost  a  mile  below  ground  will  be 
350  feet  high  and  160  feet  in  diameter.  This 
"chimney"  will  be  surrounded  by  fractures  in 
adjoining  rock  extending  outward  860  feet. 
The  fractures  will  bring  gas  into  the  chimney 
where  the  pool  of  gas  can  be  tapped  easily 
by  conventional  wells. 


Researchers  calculate  that  this  nuclear 
fractiirtng  will  produce  seven  times  the 
amount  of  gas  that  could  be  freed  by  the 
usual  nitroglycerine  or  high-pressure-fiuid 
fracturing  now  used.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  estimates  that  the  "nuclear  stimula- 
tion" technique  could  add  about  300  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  to  the  nation's 
proved  recoverable  reserves — doubling  pres- 
ent reserves  estimated  at  289.3  trillion  cubic 
feet.  Such  an  Increase  would  go  far  toward 
meeting  the  nation's  growing  appetite  for 
gas,  a  need  estimated  at  30  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  new  reserves  each  year. 

Mr.  Smith  of  El  Paso  believes  that  nuclear 
costs  "already  are  commercial  In  certain  (gas 
field)  areas  of  the  Rockies"  and  should  be- 
come even  more  attractive  if  the  Govern- 
ment cuts  proposed  prices  for  nuclear  ex- 
plosives for  commercial  purposes. 

FITTT-EIGHT     MUXJON     TONS     OF     COPPER 

Other  nuclear  projects  vary  somewhat  from 
Gasbuggy  In  the  recovery  technique.  Kenne- 
cott's  aim  is  to  create  a  large  deposit  of 
crushed  ore  underground  through  which  acid 
win  be  poured  to  leach  out  copper.  The  solu- 
tion win  then  be  pumped  from  a  pool  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ore  to  the  surface  and  the 
copper  recovered  from  the  solution. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  that  about 
68  mUUon  tons  of  copper  in  low-grade  ore 
bodies  not  now  recoverable  might  be  mined 
using  the  nuclear  technique.  That's  a  nine- 
year  world  supply  at  current  consumption 
levels  and  not  much  less  than  the  75  mil- 
lion tons  of  proven  commercial-grade  reserves 
of  the  scarce  metal  In  the  U.S. 

OU  companies  eying  the  multitriUlon-dol- 
lar  bonanza  In  oil  shale  In  the  Rockies  pro- 
pose to  Inject  air  Into  the  rock-filled  chim- 
ney created  by  a  60  kUoton  explosion.  The 
air  wo\ild  aid  combustion  In  the  ready-made 
nuclear  oven,  or  "retort."  turning  the  solid 
kerogen  Into  Uquld  oil.  The  oil  would  be 
collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  and 
pumped  to  the  surface. 

"Exp)erimental  retorting  tests  Indicate  as 
much  as  80%  of  the  oU  may  be  recovered 
by  the  In-place  retorting  of  a  nuclear  chim- 
ney." the  oil  companies  said  In  a  summary 
of  the  Bronco  feasibility  study. 

Much  the  same  approach  as  In  Bronco 
would  be  followed  In  the  proposed  coal  ex- 
periment In  Wyoming.  Wold  tc  Jenkins,  a 
Casper  Wyo..  coal  exploration  firm,  Is  seek- 
ing coal  company  sponsors  for  a  plan  to  bum 
thick  beds  of  coal  in  an  underground  hole 
formed  by  a  nuclear  explosion.  Combustion 
would  turn  the  coal  Into  gas.  which  would 
be  brought  to  surface  plants  at  the  test  site 
,to  be  turned  into  gasoline  or  heating  gas. 

Firms  Hope  AEC  Will  Cut  Nuclear  Ex- 
plosive Prices 

If  you're  shopping  for  a  nuclear  bomb. 
wait  awhile.  The  price  may  be  coming 
down. 

The  cost  of  nuclear  explosives  Is  a  very 
real  worry  for  companies  hoping  to  put  them 
to  work  on  everything  from  mining  copper 
to  building  gas  and  water  reservoirs.  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  has.  in  ef- 
fect, a  "suggested  price  list"  for  its  bombs. 
It  Isn't  selling  them  to  anyone  yet,  of  course, 
but  it  Issued  the  price  schedule  as  an  aid 
to  companies  planning  nuclear  projects. 

Prices  range  from  $360,000  for  a  low-yield 
shot  of  10  kllotons  (half  the  size  of  the 
Hiroshima  bomb)  to  $600,000  for  a  mighty 
two-megaton  bomb  (equal  to  two  million 
tons  of  TNT).  In  the  50-to-lOO-klloton  grade 
of  explosives  that  most  private  companies 
are  considering,  the  cost  Is  $425,000  to 
$460,000. 

But  It's  widely  assumed  among  Industry 
engineers  and  AEC  staffers  that  the  Gov- 
ernment eventually  can  and  will  cut  those 
prices.  One  AEC  official  says.  "I  assume  the 
price  win  come  down,  but  I  can't  guaran- 
tee It."  Grumbles  one  nuclear  engineer  of 
a  private  company,  "The  devices  should  cost 


$60,000  to  $100,000  each.  The  AEC  is  try- 
ing to  amortize  the  whole  atomic  energy 
program  since  Los  Alamos  In  the  present 
price  list." 

(From  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Nov.  20. 
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Mining  by  Atomic  Explosion:  A  4.5-Million 

Experiment 

(A  46-bllllon-doUar  prize  la  at  stake  In  a 

test  of  atomic  explosives  about  to  take  place 

in  New  Mexico. 

(Natural  gas  worth  that  much  or  more  may 
become  available  If  the  experiment  Is  a  suc- 
cess. And  other  mineral  riches  may  yield  to 
the  same  technique.) 

El  Paso,  Tex. — A  silver  of  land  In  northern 
New  Mexico  Is  due  to  shake  and  heave  from 
an  underground  atomic  explosion  tentatively 
set  for  early  December. 

Minerals  experts  around  the  world  have 
been  waiting  for  this  experiment,  named 
"Gasbuggy"  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion. It  has  been  delayed  several  times  by 
technical  problems. 

The  Idea,  briefly.  Is  to  pulverize  a  buried 
formation  of  rock  containing  natural  gas  and 
thus  Uberate  more  gas.  at  less  cost,  than 
conventional  methods  could  bring  out. 

If  aU  goes  as  planned — If  the  liberated  gas 
flows  freely  and  is  not  radioactive,  and  If 
there  Is  no  lasting  damage  to  the  area — 
enormoxis  fields  of  similar  gas-bearing  rock 
In  the  UJ3.  and  elsewhere  can  be  nuule  pro- 
ductive. 

The  estimate  Is  that  44,400  U.S.  wells 
similar  to  Gasbuggy  oould  employ  atomic 
fracturing,  as  the  technique  is  called.  Most  of 
these  wells  are  In  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming.  Utah  and  Arizona.  They  would  add 
317  trillion  cubic  feet  to  the  nation's  gas 
reserves,  more  than  doubling  them. 

Each  well  would  yield  about  1  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  gas.  Indicating  a  total  of  about 
46  billion  dollars'  worth  of  additional  gas  to 
be  obtained  by  atomic-explosive  mining. 

How  Gasbqggy  would  work.  At  a  site  In 
the  Carson  National  Forest  about  175  miles 
north  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  an  atomic 
charge  equal  to  26,000  tons  of  TNT — 30  per 
cent  more  powerful  than  the  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima — is  to  be  placed  in  a  steel 
casing  that  pierces  a  layer  of  gas-bearing 
rock  known  as  the  Pictured  Cliffs  Formation. 
The  rock  Ues  about  4.000  feet  below  the 
sTirf  ace.  and  the  atomic  device  vriU  be  lowered 
to  a  point  40  feet  under  that.  When  exploded, 
it  wUl  crush,  melt  and  vaporize  8urro\mdlng 
material.  In  one  tenth  of  a  second  a  rounded 
cave  will  be  created,  about  160  feet  In  dl- 
'ameter  and  more  than  half  a  mUe  under- 
ground. 

Observers,  stationed  less  than  2  miles 
away,  are  not  expected  to  see  anything,  but 
will  feel  a  movement  of  the  earth  and  hear 
a  rumble.  For  safety,  roads  and  airspace  will 
be  closed  to  traffic  for  miles  aroxud  the  site. 
As  the  underground  cavity  cools  and  pres- 
sure inside  It  drops,  the  vaporized  and  melted 
rock  win  sink  to  the  bottom.  SoUdlfylng 
there.  It  will  trap  most  of  the  radioactive 
fission  products. 

When  the  pressure  drops  further,  the  roof 
of  the  cave  Is  expected  to  ooUapse.  forming 
a  chimney-shaped  column  of  broken  stone, 
350  feet  from  top  to  bottom  and  160  feet  wide. 
Radiating  from  this  will  be  large  fissures  and 
hairUne  cracks  extending  up  to  425  feet  from 
the  detonation  point.  Natural  gas  Is  expected 
to  pour  through  these  cracks  Into  the 
"chimney." 

When  there  has  been  enough  cooling  and 
settling,  within  a  few  days  or  weeks,  a  new 
well  vrill  be  bored  Into  the  chimney,  and 
months  of  testing  wlU  begin. 

Besides  measuring  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  gas.  scientists  will  check  to  see  If  the 
explosion  cracked  a  dam  23  miles  away,  or 
damaged  gas  wells  and  pipelines  within  a 
6-mlle  radltts,  or  made  nearby  ground  water 
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radioactive.  It  will  be  about  18  months  before 
resulto  are  fuUy  evaluated. 

One  of  many  "Ifs"  concerns  the  high  coet 
of  each  atomic  explosion.  The  Oasbuggy  proj- 
ect will  cost  about  4.5  millions.  To  be  pom- 
merclally  profitable,  atomic  shots  wouKPhave 
to  coet  not  more  than  a  half  million  dollars 
each,  industry  experts  say. 

Too,  Congress  would  have  to  approve  the 
\ise  of  nuclear  explosives  for  commercial  use. 
C.  H.  Atkinson  of  the  U-S.  Bureau  of  Mines 
says  It  is  "doubtful  that  nuclear  fracturing 
will  be  in  widespread  use  before  1980,"  unless 
technology  advances  faster  than  Is  foreseen. 

The  New  Mexico  experiment,  when  it  comes 
off,  will  be  the  nineteenth  explosion  In  the 
AECs  Plowshare  program,  aimed  at  nn«iing 
ways  to  use  the  atom's  power  peacefully. 

Many  n>ore  shots  are  being  planned.  An 
oll-«hale  explosion  In  Colorado,  named 
"Bronco,"  Is  under  study. 

An  explosion  tagged  "Sloop"  would  fracture 
rock  in  a  low-grade  copper  deposit  near  Saf- 
ford,  Ariz.,  to  see  if  the  copper  can  be  dis- 
solved underground  and  drawn  out  In  a 
liquid  solution. 

In  Pennsylvania  an  explosion  named 
"Ketch"  has  been  proposed,  to  create  an  un- 
derground cavity  for  storage  of  natural  gas. 
Explosions  to  develop  marginal  reservoirs  of 
oil  may  be  attempted,  but  scientists  doubt 
that  much  can  be  done  in  this  way  for  oil. 
A  major  hurdle  Is  the  tendency  of  liquids  to 
absorb  radioactivity. 
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FUTURE  FARMERS  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extoid  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  most 
concerned  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfeu)] 
last  week  in  which  he  pointed  out  an 
unhealthy  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Foundation. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  came 
into  being  after  the  Future  Farmers  of 
Virginia  had  been  organized  on  the  cam- 
pus of  the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Blacksburg.  Va.  This  superb  organiza- 
tion has  pronded  a  training  ground  for 
young  people  Interested  in  agriculture 
over  the  years.  It  was  therefore  particu- 
larly upsetting  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
fundralsing  arm  of  the  Future  Farm- 
ers of  America  has  been  utilizing  office 
space  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Not  only  has  this 
been  documented,  but  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  reported  that  the  part- 
time  services  of  at  least  four  Federal 
Government  employees  have  been  uti- 
lized by  the  Future  Farmers  of  America. 

One  of  these  Federal  employees  who 
holds  the  title  of  chief  of  Agricultural 
Education  Is  also  president  of  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  Foundation  Board, 
chairman  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Governing  Committee,  chair- 
man of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America 
National  Board  of  Directors,  and  adviser 
to  the  National  Board  of  Student  Officers 
of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  one  man  who  wears  five 
hats  Is  the  principal  policymaker  for 
an  organization  whose  members  properly 


pride  themselves  in  their  Independence  of 
thought,  word  and  deed. 

I  also  imderstand  that  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  has  a  professional 
fund  raiser  who  is  quartered  In  Fed- 
eral Government  space  and  who  has  as 
his  primary  mission  the  solicitation  of 
contributions  for  the  P\iture  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation  awards  program. 

I  find  this  sort  of  covert  subsidy  an 
insidious  beginning  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment domination  of  a  private  organiza- 
tion which  has  in  the  past  proven  Its 
mettle  by  asserting  its  Independence. 

The  Future  Farmers  of  America  owns 
35  acres  of  land  near  the  Woodlawn 
plantation  at  the  intersection  of  VS. 
Routes  No.  1  and  No.  235  in  Fairfax 
County,  Va.  On  this  land  there  are  build- 
ings estimated  to  be  worth  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  and  there  is  no  legitimate 
reason  why  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  Foundation  should  not  occupy 
these  privately  owned  quarters.  Only  In 
this  way  can  this  organization  once 
again  be  really  free  and  Independent  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  Secretary  Gfirdner  will 
conduct  a  meaningful  Investigation 
aimed  not  at  covering  up  facts  but  re- 
vealing them.  I  hope  that  the  FAA  Fbun- 
dation  will  move  with  dispatch  to  vacate 
the  Government  quarters  it  now  oc- 
cupies, thus  removing  the  unfortunate 
taint  which  threatens  to  soil  the  superior 
record  of  an  organization  and  a  founda- 
tion which  has  served  so  well  the  Na- 
tion's agriculture  and  the  Nation's 
youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious  to  see  the 
FFA  endure  as  it  began,  private,  inde- 
pendent and  unsubsidized.  I  trust  the 
Secretary  will  take  to  heart  the  deep 
concern  which  motivates  my  comments. 
This  unhealthy  situation  can  be  cured 
only  if  there  is  action  and  those  of  us 
who  are  concerned  Intend  to  persist  until 
that  action  is  taken. 


VIVA  LE  DICTATOR 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of.  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
learned  Latin  in  school  I  was  taught  that 
Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts.  That 
was  in  Caesar's  day.  Today  all  gall  is 
united  and  imbedded  In  De  Gaulle,  the 
self-proclaimed  worldwide  dictator,  who 
having  solved  all  of  the  problems  of 
Prance — at  least  he  thinks  so,  although 
few  Frenchmen  agree — he  now  orders  a 
solution  of  all  the  problems  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  have  we  seen  such 
an  Impudent  and  Impertinent  or  exten- 
sive attempt  at  aggrandizement  of  power. 
He  would  dare  to  teU  Israel.  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  in 
one  fell  swoop  what  to  do  and  how  to 
Uve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  grand  pretender 
talks  glibly  about  honor  and  the  duty 
to  live  up  to  commitments,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  dishonor  his  and  his  country's 


commitments  and  urges  other  countiki 
to  follow  his  dishonorable  and  anarchic 
course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  de  Gaulle,  not 
having  enough  to  do  at  home,  urges  the 
Canadians  to  rebel  against  their  duly 
constituted  government,  and  tells  Israel 
that  he  will  no  longer  keep  his  commit- 
ment to  that  country.  He  courts  the 
friendship  of  the  Arabs  by  reprehensible 
denunciation  of  friendly  Israel. 

The  "great  economist"  would  also  teD 
Great  Britain  how  to  operate  its  econ- 
omy. Instead  of  inviting  the  British  into 
the  Common  Market,  he  pursues  his  iso- 
lationism by  trying  to  get  Europe  to  turn 
its  back  on  a  staunch  ally. 

He  Ignores  and  refuses  to  talk  about  all 
this  country  has  done  for  France.  He 
obviously  thinks  commitments  are  uni- 
lateral and  not  reciprocal. 

He  Ignores  entirely  the  $6  billion  debt 
of  France  to  the  United  States,  a  demand 
for  payment  of  which  we  have  for  too 
long  forborne  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  high  time  that  we 
told  him,  'Pay  your  debts  before  you 
tell  us  what  to  do  in  ova  economy." 

The  United  States  let  him  withdraw 
$2,264,000,000  in  gold,  without  once  say- 
ing. "Stop,  you  cannot  have  that  gold 
until  you  pay  what  you  owe  us."  Even 
now  we  need  not  say.  "Pay  that  debt  in 
gold."  Let  us  say,  "Pay  It  to  us  In  the 
'goldless'  dollars  you  abhor  so  much."  II 
American  dollars  are  so  worthless.  If  they 
do  so  much  harm  to  your  country  or  to 
Its  economy,  send  them  back  to  the 
United  States.  We  wlU  give  you  full  credit 
dollar  for  dollar  against  what  you  owe  us. 
We  will  even  do  It  without  compwundlng 
the  Interest. 

But  let  us  go  further  and  say.  Since 
you  do  not  like  our  money  and  do  not 
want  any  more  of  It.  we  will  relieve  you 
of  that  burden.  Until  you  think  better 
of  it,  we  should  ask  Americans  to  stay  oat 
of  France  and  to  cease  buying  French 
goods. 

To  give  Americans  ample  Incentive  to 
comply  with  our  request,  we  should  im- 
pose a  500-percent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all 
F^nch  products.  We  should  impose  a 
small  visa  tax  of  a  measly  useless  $1,000 
on  each  American  who  wants  to  go  to 
France,  Just  to  be  sure  he  does  not  spend 
it  there. 

To  evidence  our  good  intentions,  we 
might  give  each  such  American  a  credit 
of  $1,000.  spendable  anywhere  except  In 
France.  We  will  even  learn  to  get  along 
without  French  wines  made  from  fruit 
grown  in  vineyards  devastated  by  World 
War  n  and  revitalized  by  cuttings  from 
American  vineyards. 

Viva  le  dictator!  We  can  get  along 
without  you.  Let  us  see  how  long  you 
can  get  along  without  us. 
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UNITED  NATIONS  STAND  ON 
RED  CHINA 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoss  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   ASHBROOK    Mr.   Speaker,   al- 


though our  unofficial  administration 
policy  seems  to  be  shifting  more  and 
more  toward  a  stand  which  will  even- 
tu^y  allow  two  China  members  in  the 
United  Nations,  we  have  again  stood  firm 
against  further  demeaning  of  this  body. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  the  16th  time 
Bed  China  has  been  turned  away  since 
the  question  first  arose  in  1949.  For  the 
record,  I  insert  a  compilation  of  the  votes 
oa  this  issue  from  today's  Washington 
Post. 

The  reasons  why  the  answer  continues 
to  be  "No"  were  amply  given  In  an  Issues 
and  answers  statement  prepared  by  the 
Republic  of  China  which  I  inserted  into 
the  Record  on  November  3,  of  this  year. 
At  this  point  I  include  the  Post  article: 
Bow  n.N.  Stands  on  Cbinxsx  Issux 

Onitxd  Nations,  N.T..  November  28. — ^Mem- 
bership In  the  United  Nations  for  Communist 
China  first  became  an  issue  in  1949,  when  the 
Peking  government  initially  raised  It. 

Neither  the  Security  Council  nor  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  acted  on  the  matter  in  1950. 
Since  then  the  Assembly  In  one  form  or  an- 
other has  turned  down  the  proposal  16  times, 
Including  today's  vote  (no  votes  were  taken 
during  the  1964  Assembly  because  of  a  dis- 
pute over  finances). 

Prom  1951  through  1960  the  votes  were  on 
A  proposal  not  to  consider  the  question  of 
Chinese  representation  at  the  session.  Actual 
votes  were  as  follows : 


U.N. 

Absten- 

Year 

member- 
ship 

For 

Against 

tions 

1951 

60 

37 

11 

4 

1952 

60 

42 

7 

11 

1953 

60 

44 

10 

1954 

60 

43 

11 

1955 

60 

42 

12 

1956 

79 

47 

24 

1957 

82 

47 

27 

1958 

81 

44 

28 

1959 

82 

44 

29 

1960 

98 

42 

34 

22 

In  1961,  when  the  membership  was  104,  the 
Assembly  adopted  an  American  resolution 
to  consider  Chinese  representation  an  "im- 
portant question,"  on  which  change  would 
require  two-thirds  approval  by  those  present 
and  voting.  The  vote  on  the  "important  ques- 
tion" resolution  61-34,  with  7  abstentions. 
Subsequently  the  Assembly  voted  48-26 
against  a  resolution  to  seat  Peking  and  expel 
the  Chinese  Nationalists  (Taiwan),  with  20 
abstentions. 

In  1962,  when  the  membership  stood  at 
110,  the  Assembly  voted  66-42,  v^lth  12  ab- 
stentions, against  seating  Peking  and  expel- 
ling Taiwan. 

In  1963.  with  the  membership  at  111,  the 
vote  on  the  same  resolution  was  67-41.  with 
12  abstentions. 

In  1965,  with  membership  at  117,  the  As- 
sembly again  approved  the  "important  ques- 
tion" resolution  66-49,  with  11  abstenUons. 
The  vote  on  the  proposal  to  seat  Peking  and 
expel  Taiwan  was  47-47.  with  20  abstentions. 

In  1966,  with  121  members,  the  vote  on 
the  "Important  question"  resolution  was  66- 
48,  with  7  abstentions,  The  vote  against  seat- 
ing Peking  was  67-46,  with  17  abstentions. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,' while 
Negro  soldiers  in  Vietnam  display  true 
American  citizenship  by  their  fine  record 
in  battle,  a  Negro  attorney  and  civil 
rights  worker,  Calvin  Cobb,  of  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.,  according  to  the  New  York 
Daily  News  of  November  22,  has  re- 
noimced  his  citizenship  and  has  stated 
that  he  wants  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  United  States.  This,  of  course,  is  his 
right.  However,  his  statement  to  a  court 
in  Tanzania,  before  which  he  Is  fighting 
extradition  to  the  United  States,  that  he 
had  "tried  to  organize  the  pois(»iing  of 
50,000  white  policemen  in  New  York" 
is  truly  shocking.  Furthermore,  the  Daily 
News  account  states  that  he  claims  to 
have  trained  Negroes  to  kill  whites.  Al- 
though his  extradition  to  the  United 
States  Is  In  the  hsoids  of  Tanzania,  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  successful  and 
that  an  investigation  will  be  made  of  the 
circumstances  surrounding  these  ex- 
treme statements. 

I  Include  the  Dally  News  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Brags  :  Taught  Negko  Kttj.ebw 

Da*  Es  Salaam.  Tanzania.  November  21. — 
Disbarred  Negro  attorney  Calvin  Cobb  of 
North  Babylon,  L.I.,  renounced  bis  American 
citizenship  today  and  said  he  Is  a  man  who 
has  trained  Negroes  to  kill  whites. 

"Try  me  for  being  a  killer  and  not  a  thief." 
he  said  In  an  emotional  appeal  to  an  African 
court  not  to  allow  his  extradition  to  the 
United  States  to  face  charges  stemming  from 
a  g^and  larcency  conviction.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  United 
States. 

Cobb,  42.  a  Long  Island  civil  rights  figure, 
was  convicted  last  year  In  the  theft  of  $27,600 
from  the  Second  Baptist  Church  In  Rockvllle 
Centre.  Sentence  was  waived  In  favor  of 
probation,  but  now  he  is  wanted  in  the  UJS. 
for  probation  violation.  He  was  to  &ppe&i  be- 
fore the  Suffolk  County  Court  Sept.  8,  but 
left  for  Africa  the  previous  day  with  his  wife 
and  three  daughters. 

The  lO-week-old  extradition  case  was  re- 
ferred to  the  vice  president's  office  for  a  final 
ruling. 

Cobb  shocked  the  court  with  the  admis- 
sion he  had  "tried  to  organize  the  poisoning 
of  50,000  white  poUcemen  in  New  York." 


A  SAD  CONTRAST 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 


ROBERT  V.  FLEMING 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKEK.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cap- 
ital and  the  Nation  suffered  a  severe  loss 
by  the  passing  of  Robert  V.  Fleming,  who 
was  a  great  American.  Mr.  Fleming  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  numerous  civic  and 
cultural  activities  which  Inured  not  only 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  but  to  the  en- 
tire Nation. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  possessed  of  a  pleas- 
ing personality  and  his  geniality  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  had  the  privilege 
to  know  him.  I  Join  with  his  many  friends 
In  extending  to  his  family  my  sincere 
sympathy. 

Under  leave  granted,  I  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  from  today's  Washing- 
ton Post  of  Mr.  Fleming's  dynamic  and 
meteoric  career: 


BOBXRT    V.    FLEMING.    BaNXXE,    CIVIC    TiT«nn. 

Dies 
(By  John  Carmody) 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  who  died  yesterday, 
was  the  city's  best-known  banker  and  for 
decades,  perhaps  its  most  influential  public- 
minded  citizen. 

Mr.  Fleming  died  at  his  home  at  2200 
Wyoming  ave.  nw.  after  a  long  illness.  He 
was  77. 

In  a  career  once  described  as  "the  kind 
that  Horatio  Alger  would  have  loved,  al- 
though he  might  have  hesitated  to  write." 
Mr.  Fleming  rose  from  messenger  In  the  Higgs 
NaUonal  Bank  in  1907  to  Its  presidency  In 
1925  at  the  age  of  35. 

Since  he  stepped  down  as  board  chairman 
in  1963,  he  has  served  as  advisory  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
and  trust  and  Investment  committees  of 
Riggs.  In  the  42  years  Mr.  Fleming  was  at 
the  helm  of  the  bank  its  resources  climbed 
from  about  $40  mllUon  to  $786.5  million. 

His  brilliance  In  the  profession  led  to  his 
election  In  1935  as  president  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  Over  the  years  he  had 
offers  to  head  banks  In  Chicago  and  New 
Tork  much  larger  than  Riggs. 

KAN  THIS  TOWN 

But  Mr.  Fleming  preferred  to  remain  In 
Washington  where  his  roots  were.  And  It  was 
as  a  private  citizen  deeply  concerned  about 
Washington  that  be  first  earned  the  reputa- 
tion in  the  1930s  as  the  "man  who  pretty 
much  ran  this  town" — In  the  words  of  his 
long-time  friend,  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
editorial  chairman  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  the  first  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Council  of  the  District 
government,  a  past  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  for 
nearly  22  years,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
George  Washington  University. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Fleming  was  widely 
regarded  as  the  "man  to  see"  In  Washington 
about  legislation  concerning  the  District  and 
key  municipal  appointments.  In  his  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  in  banking  and  on  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Fleming  served  as  a 
vital  bridge  between  the  business  and  finan- 
cial worlds  of  Washington  and  the  power 
centers  on  Capitol  HUl  and  In  the  White 
House. 

For  three  decades  the  appearance  or  ab- 
sence of  the  name  of  Robert  Fleming  on  a 
committee  roster  or  sponsors'  list  could 
mean  the  difference  between  success  or  fail- 
ure of  a  civic  enterprise. 

ACCXSS   TO    WUiia   HOXTSB 

A  Republican  who  was  chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  1957  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Fleming  nevertheless  enjoyed  access 
to  the  White  House  under  both  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Elsenhower  for  many  years. 

McKelway  recalled  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Fleming  "wasn't  very  partisan.  Everybody 
respected  him — he  was  a  very  wise  man.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  committee  he  was  on. 
pretty  soon  he  took  charge.  And  he  never 
undertook  any  Job,  no  matter  how  relatively 
unimportant,  that  he  didn't  absolutely  carry 
through." 

In  the  1930s  Mr.  Fleming  carried  the  fight 
for  national  representation  for  the  District 
and  subsequently  played  a  key  role  in  re- 
organization of  the  local  government  some 
20  years  ago. 

But  beyond  Mr.  Fleming's  reputation  as  a 
leading  banker  and  citizen  was  his  capacity 
for  warm  friendships  and  helpfulness. 

A  big,  pink-faced  man  who  stood  6  feet 
10  and  weighed  In  the  low  aoos,  he  smoked 
ten  cigars  a  day  and  played  better  than  aver- 
age golf  at  his  favorite  course — Burning 
Tree  Country  Club— which  he  headed  from 
1937  untU  1946. 

He  was  remembered  yesterday  by  friends 
as  a  man  who  never  broke  a  promise  and 
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always  acted  the  next  morning  on  the  little 
favor  exacted  diirlng  an  evening  of  con- 
geniality among  friends. 

LAUDED    AS   BANKZa 

Yesterday,  Industry  and  other  leaders 
Joined  In  mourning  his  ;>asslng. 

The  American  Banking  Association  In  New 
York  called  Mr.  Fleming  "a  banking  states- 
TO&n  of  the  first  rank  .  .  .  For  his  leadership 
and  counsel  during  six  decades  of  distin- 
guished public  and  professional  achievement, 
the  banking  (and)  American  community  wlU 
remain  In  grateful  debt." 

Melville  Bell  Groevenor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
said  that  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Fleming  "the 
country,  this  city  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  have  suffered  a  sad  and  griev- 
ous blow."  Mr.  Fleming  was  elected  a  trustee 
of  the  Society  In  1929  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  also  serving  as  vice  president  and 
treasurer. 

Robert  K.  Koontz  Jr.,  president  of  the  D.C. 
Bankers  Association,  said:  "The  banking  fra- 
ternity of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  sorely 
miss  the  wise  counsel  and  gTildance  of  Mr. 
Fleming  as  will  the  entire  community. 

"His  astute  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  modem  financial  techniques  played  a  most 
Important  role  In  the  development  and 
growth  of  private  enterprise  in  the  Federal 
City." 

BOKN   IK   WASHTNOTON 

Mr.  Fleming  was  bom  here  Nov.  3,  1890, 
the  son  of  Col.  Robert  Isaac  and  Bell  Vedder 
Fleming.  His  father,  a  widely  known  archi- 
tect, served  as  a  Confederate  Army  officer 
during  the  Civil  War  and  was  later  a  colonel 
In  the  D.C.  National  Guard. 

The  younger  Fleming  attended  Friends 
School  and  Western  High  School  and 
later  specialized  in  political  economics  and 
commercial  law  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. 

In  1912  he  married  Alice  Listen  Wright, 
youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  Thew  Wright,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Colimibla.  Mrs.  Fleming  died  In 
February,  1958,  while  visiting  Santiago,  Chile, 
With  Mr.  Fleming. 

As  a  boy,  he  considered  becoming  a  surgeon 
but  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  17 
caused  Mr.  Fleming  to  Join  Rlggs  as  a  mes- 
senger. Within  six  months  he  was  promoted 
to  runner. 

By  1920  he  had  become  cashier  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  at  Rlggs;  In  1924  he  became 
vice  president  and  cashier.  He  was  promoted 
to  first  vice  president  that  same  year  and 
to  president  in  1925.  Ten  years  later  he  be- 
came board  chairman.  Rlggs  today  Is  the 
largest  bank  in  the  Washington  area. 

During  his  early  years  In  the  bank,  Mr. 
Fleming  had  established  a  system  to  settle 
Clearing  House  balances  In  the  District 
whereby  cash  payments  between  banks  were 
eliminated  and  telegraph  transfers  substi- 
tuted, using  reserve  accoimts  at  the  Rich- 
mond branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  This 
system  was  later  adopted  all  over  the  Nation. 

RKADED     BANKING     GROTTP 

Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  Legislative  Commit- 
tee In  the  early  19306  and  was  Instrumental 
in  adjusting  conservative  financial  practices 
to  reforms  under  President  Roosevelt's 
Administration. 

On  becoming  president  of  the  ABA  in  1935, 
he  toured  the  Nation  to  urge  better  relations 
between  bankers  and  the  general  public  that 
was  still  recovering  from  the  bank  holiday 
of   1933. 

Over  the  years  as  an  adviser  to  several 
Administrations,  Mr.  Fleming  served  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.'s  Richmond 
loan  agency  and  as  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration's  Housing  Advisory 
Council. 


In  addition  to  his  service  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  George  Washington 
University,  he  was  a  member  of  more  than 
SO  charitable,  banking  and  civic  organiza- 
tions during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
conmilttee  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  served  for  many  years  on  the  boards  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co.,  the  Southern  Railway,  JtUius  Gar- 
flnckel  &  Co.  and  the  Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria 
Corp. 
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Mr.  Fleming  also  served  as  treasurer  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Statee  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  endowment  fund  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Alfalfa  Club,  the 
Burning  Tree  Country  Club,  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
the  National  Press  Club,  Rotary  (honorary), 
the  Brook  Club  of  New  York  and  Omlcron 
Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Alpha  social 
fraternities. 

Mr.  Fleming  saw  service  In  both  World 
Wars  with  the  Ofllce  of  Naval  Intelligence 
and  was  a  retired  member  of  the  UJ3.  Naval 
Reserve  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Fleming  leaves  a  son,  Robert  W.  Flem- 
ing, partner  in  the  Investment  banking  firm 
of  Polger,  Nolan,  Fleming  &  Co.  Inc.  here; 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  WUllam  S.  Renchard,  of  New 
York:  six  grandchildren  and  four  great 
grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
Thursday  at  St.  Margaret's  Episcopal  Church, 
1820  Connecticut  ave.  nw.  Burial  will  be 
private. 

The  family  has  asked  that  in  lieu  of  flowers 
expressions  of  sympathy  be  made  to  the 
George  Washington  University  Robert  V. 
Fleming  Memorial  Fund. 

HONORS    ABOUND    FOR    NO.    1    CITIZEN 

Among  the  many  citations  and  honors  that 
have  reinforced  Mr.  Fleming's  reputation  as 
the  city's  No.  1  citizen  over  the  years: 

A  Cosmopolitan  Club  medal  In  1933;  the 
Society  of  Natives  Award  In  1937;  the  Dis- 
trict American  Legion's  citation  for  citizen- 
ship in  1938;  an  honorary  degree  from  George 
Washington  University  In  1939;  a  citation 
from  the  District  Conunlssloners  for  his  role 
as  first  Advisory  Council  Chairman  In  1963; 
the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  selection  as 
the  "Man  of  the  Year"  In  1956.  And  In  1964, 
the  Rlggs  National  Bank's  new  12-story 
bxilldlng  was  named  the  Fleming  Building. 


CONCERN  REGARDING  WATER 
AND  SEWER  ASSISTANCE  PRO- 
GRAM IN  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  month,  on  November  7,  1967, 
13  members  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation,  myself  included,  joined 
in  addressing  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  expressing  our  deep  concern 
about  the  operation  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration's  water  and  sewer  assist- 
ance program  in  our  State.  To  date  we 
have  not  received  either  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  or  reply  to  our  inquiry  from 


Secretary  Freeman.  Regrettably  this  is 
all  too  illustrative  of  the  unresponsive 
way  in  which  many  Michigan  communi- 
ties have  been  treated  under  this  pro- 
gram. They  have  been  led  down  a  prim- 
rose path  by  the  practice  of  FHA  officials 
of  soliciting  and  approving  more  projects 
than  can  be  funded.  What  is  more  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  has,  in 
the  view  of  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  Insisted  on  the 
acceptance  of  substandard  engineering 
designs. 

It  was  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
in  setting  up  this  program  to  encourage 
and  promote  t]K  orderly  development  of 
water  and  sewer  facilities  in  communi- 
ties with  peculations  of  5,500  or  lew. 
However,  there  is  all  too  much  evidence 
suggesting  that  the  very  opposite  is  the 
case  in  too  many  areas  in  Michigan; 
and  I  am  advised  that  other  States  are 
having  similar  problems. 

Consequently,  today,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  Michigan  delega- 
tion, I  am  joining  in  sponsoring  a  com- 
panion bill  to  one  being  Introduced  In 
the  other  body  by  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin,  of  Michigan,  which  would 
amend  section  306  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  require  water  sup- 
ply and  waste  disposal  systems  con- 
structed in  any  State  with  fvmds  under 
such  section  to  comply  with  health  and 
safety  standards  prescribed  by  the  ap- 
propriate agency  of  such  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  ever  been  the  argument  for  Federal 
standards  in  any  field  of  endeavor  that 
they  are  needed  to  improve  conditions 
throughout  the  50  States,  it  is  appalling 
to  find  a  Federal  agency  asking  our  hard- 
pressed  communities  who  are  trying  to 
do  their  part  to  fight  water  pollution,  to 
accept  substandard  facilities.  Here  again 
we  have  a  situation  that  bears  the  all  too 
familiar  ring  of  the  extravagant  prcMn- 
Ises  of  Federal  aid  on  the  one  hand,  the 
hard  reality  of  bureaucratic  redtape  and 
inflexibility  on  the  other.  Hopefully,  the 
proposal  contained  In  this  bill,  as  well  as 
the  overall  operation  of  this  program, 
will  be  given  early  and  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  House  Agriculture  Committee.  If 
not  in  the  remaining  days  of  this  session, 
then  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  copy  of  the 
letter  of  November  7,  1967,  to  Secretary 
Freeman,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill 
introduced  today,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  November  7,   1967. 

Hon.  ORVnXE  L.  P'REEMAN, 

Secretary  of  AgHculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  matter  of  deep 
concern  has  come  to  our  attention  relating 
to  the  Implementation  In  Michigan  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  water  and 
sewage  assistance  program  for  communities 
and  districts  of  6,500  population  and  under. 

As  you  are  aware.  Section  3  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation.  Public  Law  89-240, 
states  In  Its  pertinent  part,  that  no  grant 
shaU  be  made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture determines  that  a  project : 

"(II)  Is  designed  and  constructed  so  that 
adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be  made 
available  to  serve  the  present  population  of 
the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and  to  serve 


the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
tije  area,  or  (ill)  is  neecssary  for  orderly 
community  development  consistent  with  a 
comprehensive  community  water  or  sewer  de- 
velopment plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not  in- 
consistent with  any  planned  development 
under  State,  county,  or  municipal  plans  ap- 
proved as  official  plans  by  competent  au- 
thority for  the  area  in  which  the  rural  com- 
munity Is  located." 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  in  recent  months  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  dissatisfaction  to  the 
FHA  over  the  administration  of  several 
aspects  of  this  program.  These  Include  not 
only  the  practice  of  soliciting  and  approving 
more  projects  than  can  be  funded  but  also 
questionable  regulations  covering  bond  ar- 
rangements and  standards  of  engineering 
design  as  well.  In  a  letter  to  FHA  Adminis- 
trator Howard  Bertsch  dated  July  6,  1967, 
John  F.  Vogt,  Chief,  Division  of  Engineering, 
Michigan  Department  of  Public  Health  con- 
cluded: 

"Once  again  we  would  \irge  that  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  critically  review  Its 
standards  of  engineering  design  for  both 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  with  a 
goal  of  bringing  them  into  conformity  with 
commonly  accepted  good  engineering  prac- 
tice and  latitude  for  exercising  professional 
engineering  Judgment.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  seeking  advice  from  state  health 
departments,  engineers  in  private  practice 
and  others  and  Include  representation  from 
various  areas  in  the  country.  Further  we 
would  strongly  urge  that  practices  and  pro- 
cedures be  discontinued  which  tend  to  dis- 
courage local  initiative." 

A  similar  view  has  also  been  expressed  In 
a  resolution  adopted  March  31,  1967,  by  the 
Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board 
of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  copy  of  which 
is  enclosed. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation cited  above  that  the  Intent  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  this  program  was  to  faclUtate 
rather  than  frustrate  and  complicate  the  or- 
derly development  of  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities. It  Is  equally  clear  that  the  criticisms 
here  expressed  reach  to  questions  consider- 
ably  more    fundamental    than    simply    the 
matter  of  the  availability  of  Federal  money. 
Consequently,  we  the  undersigned  members 
of   the   Michigan    Congressional   Delegation 
strongly  urge  that  you  give  this  matter  your 
earliest  and   most  careful   review.  Further, 
we  request  a  full  report  on  PHA's  water  and 
sewage  program  In  Michigan,  including  the 
number  and  current  status  of  each  applica- 
tion received  to  date  and  Indicating  whe^e 
problems  have  been  encountered  concerning 
Federal  and  State  engineering  standards. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  U.S.  Senator;   Wil- 
liam     S.      Broomfield,      18th      Dis- 
trict;   Garry    Brown,   Third    District; 
Elporo    a.    Ccderberg,    lOtb    District; 
Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Sixth  Dis- 
trict; Marvin  L.  Esch,  Second  District; 
Gerald  R.  Ford,  Fifth  District;  James 
Harvey,      Eighth      District;      Edward 
Hutchinson,  Fourth  District;  Jack  H. 
McDonald,       19th       District;       Don- 
ald W.  Rieglx,  Jr.,  Seventh  District; 
Philip      E.      Ruppe,      11th      District: 
Guy     Vander    Jaot,     Ninth     District, 
Members  of  Congress. 


Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board 
OF  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  Resolution 
Regardino  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage 
Systems 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, VS.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Federal  act  Is  authorized  and  does  make 
financial  assistance  grants  to  communities 
and  districts  of  5,500  population  and  under 
for  the  construction  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems,  and 
Whereas,  The  construction  plans  and  spec- 


Iflcattona  for  the  systems  are  reviewed  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  FHA,  and 

Whereas,  The  basis  of  design  used  by  the 
FHA  for  the  review  and  approval  of  engineer- 
ing plans  for  the  systems  are  very  low  with 
respect  to  such  Items  as  pipe  sizes,  fire  pro- 
tection and  materials  for  construction,  and 

Whereas,  The  systems  under  consideration 
are  public  systems  which  come  under  the 
supervision  of  state  departments  of  health, 
and 

Whereas,  The  low  standards  of  design  of 
FHA  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
state  departments  of  health  has  caused  con- 
fusion and  can  and  does  result  In  the  con- 
struction of  substandard  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  tend  to  compromise  the  health 
and  fire  protection  afforded  the  people  served. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board 
Meeting  In  annual  conference  In  Chicago  on 
March  30  and  31,  1967,  requests  that  the  FHA 
immediately  review  its  standards  of  engi- 
neering design  and  that  they  be  made  to 
conform  with  good  engineering  practice  and 
further  that  In  each  state,  the  standards  of 
design  be  in  conformity  with  those  of  the 
respective  state  departments  of  health,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Adopted  March  31, 1967. 

H.R.  14203 
A  bUl  to  amend  section  306  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended,  to  require  water  sup- 
ply   and     waste    disposal    systems    con- 
structed In  any  State  with  funds  under 
such  section  to  comply  with  health  and 
safety  standards  prescribed  by  the  appro- 
priate agency  of  such  State 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  1926),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(d)  No  loan  shall  be  made  or  Insured 
under  this  section  and  no  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  water  supply  or  waste 
disposal  system  in  any  State  uiUess  the  pro- 
posed system  has  been  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  and  such  agency  has 
determined  and  certified  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  proposed  system  compiles  with 
the  standards  for  health  and  safety  pre- 
scribed by  such  agency  for  the  type  of  fa- 
culty to  be  constructed." 


AMERICAN  ASSISTANCE  TO  PEOPLE 
OF  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
bate over  American  assistance  to  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  continues.  One 
of  the  claims  most  often  made  by  those 
who  would  reverse  our  present  policy  is 
that  our  efforts  in  Vietnam  not  only  lack 
support  In  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  are 
in  fact  isolating  us  within  it.  Quotations 
from  Europe  and  Africa  are  offered  as 
proof  of  this  disapproval. 

But  what  of  the  Asians?  Mr.  Robert 


S.  Elegant,  head  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  bureau  in  Hong  Kong,  has  rightly 
pointed  out  that  when  Asians  contem- 
plate the  war  In  Vietnam,  "they  are  not 
considering  abstractions,  but  their  own 
survival."  To  the  many  people  safely 
here  in  America,  the  Vietnam  war  has 
become  a  fashionable  "whipping  boy" — 
to  the  Asian  nations  on  the  periphery  of 
China,  it  Is  a  hard  reality.  That  is  why, 
as  Mr.  Elegant  demonstrates,  "with  the 
somewhat  equivocal  exception  of  Cam- 
bodia, all  those  nations  support  the 
American  presence  either  openly  or 
tacitly — and  a  number  have  contributed 
armed  units  to  the  war."  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, when  one  considers  that,  as  Mr. 
Elegant  also  c>oints  out:  "Almost  with- 
out exception,  the  Asian  countries 
acknowledge  their  fear  of  Communist 
Chinese  ambitions,  and  almost  all  have 
had  brushes  with  China." 

I  urge  all  those  who  have  heard  that 
we  are  alone  in  the  war,  or  that  the 
danger  of  Chinese  Communist  expan- 
sionism Is  some  sort  of  new  ploy  cooked 
up  lEist  month  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment, to  read  Mr.  Elegant's  article,  and, 
most  especially,  the  remarks  of  the 
leaders  of  Asia  which  are  cited  in  It. 
Mr.  Elegant's  excellent  article  from  the 
November  19,  1967,  issue  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  follows: 
Crucial  Arc  of  Countries  on  Periphery  or 

China    Favor    Untted    States    in    South 

Vietnam 

(By  Robert  E.  Elegant) 

Hong  Kong. — Masochism  is  a  "perversion 
In  which  a  sufferer  derives  pleasure  from  pain 
or  humiliation."  There  are  certainly  elements 
of  masochism  in  the  Invariably  spirited  and 
often  surprising  violent  attitudes  and  be- 
havior of  those  Americans  who  totaUy  reject 
the  country's  role  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  feeding  their  apparent  passion  for  glee- 
ful suffering,  they  assert  that  the  United 
States  has  bec(»ne  isolated  by  its  interven- 
tion in  Vietnam.  Since  most  foreign  coun- 
tries condemn  our  actions,  they  argue,  our 
moral  stature  has  declined  radically. 

The  i>eace  movement  is  by  and  large  right 
about  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Most 
display  no  enthusiasm  for  the  American  pres- 
ence in  South  Vietnam,  In  good  part  because 
they  fear,  as  the  late  Chancellor  Konrad 
Adenauer  of  West  Germany  often  observed, 
that  Washington  is  being  diverted  by  the 
Bide  Issue  in  Southeast  Asia  from  the  main 
Issue  In  Europe.  Most  of  Western  Europe  dis- 
approves of  the  American  Involvement  In 
Southeast  Asia  because  the  two  quarters  of 
the  globe  are  so  far  apart  that  Europeans 
feel  their  fate  is  not  Involved  In  Vietnam. 

Even  the  veteran  observer  of  Asian  affairs, 
however.  Is  surprised  when  he  surveys  the 
attitudes  of  the  arc  of  non-Communist  coun- 
tries on  the  periphery  of  Communist  China 
from  South  Korea  In  the  northeast  to  Burma 
and,  even,  India  In  the  southwest.  With  the 
somewhat  equivocal  exception  of  Cambodia, 
all  those  nations  support  the  American  pres- 
ence either  openly  or  tacitly — and  a  number 
have  contributed  armed  units  to  the  war. 

When  one  recalls  the  vehement  domestic 
reaction  to  the  recent  Administration  con- 
tention that  a  chief  purpose  of  the  action 
In  Vietnam  Is  the  containment  of  Com- 
munist China,  astonishment  grows.  Almost 
without  exception,  the  Asian  countries  ac- 
knowledge their  fear  of  Communist  Chinese 
ambitions,  and  almost  all  have  had  brushes 
with  China.  Their  Implicit  assumption — 
often  stated — Is  that  South  Vietnam  is,  as 
Peking  Itself  has  avowed,  a  testing  ground 
for  the  Maoist  doctrine  of  "world  liberation 
through    peoples    war."    They    see    Peking. 
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rather  tban  Hanoi,  as  the  chief  danger,  and 
they  feel  the  danger  threatens  them  directly. 

ASIA'S   SrmVTVAL   AT   STAKZ 

The  Asian  viewpoint  certainly  deserves  a 
hearing — precisely  becaiise  they  are  so  closely 
Involved  and  because  they  are  not  consider- 
ing abstractions,  but  their  own  survival.  A 
quick  tour  around  the  arc  of  Asia  may  clarify 
the  positions  of  the  different  countries 
Involved : 

South  Korea,  itself  preserved  from  Com- 
munist ingestion  by  an  earlier  American  in- 
tervention approves  so  whole-heartedly  of  the 
war  that  It  has  contributed  66,650  of  its  own 
troops.  It  has  two  full  Infantry  divisions,  and 
marine  brigade,  and  an  engineer  battalion 
In  Vietnam,  in  addition  to  support  troops 
and  a  hospital  imlt.  Their  military  repre- 
sentation is  .2%  of  their  population,  while 
the  IT.S.  forces  represent  .23%  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

The  Japanese  government  is  debarred  from 
direct  support  by  its  active  pressure  groups, 
and  by  hard  memories  elsewhere  of  the  Im- 
perial Japanese  attempt  to  conquer  all  Asia. 
Nonetheless,  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Elsaku 
Sato  has  Just  completed  a  tour  of  major 
Asian  capitals  which  was,  quite  deliberately, 
most  helpful  to  the  American  position.  Be- 
sides lending  his  Implicit  support  to  the  new 
South  Vietnamese  government  by  stopping  in 
Saigon,  Sato  stressed  time  and  time  again 
that  it  would  "not  be  productive"  of  peace 
for  the  United  States  to  suspend  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  without  obtaining  reciprocal 
concessions  from  Hanoi. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  Ctovemment  on 
Formosa  has  not  been  Invited  to  send  troops 
to  South  Vietnam,  since  no  responsible  non- 
Communist  leader  wishes  to  extend  the 
Chinese  civil  war  to  Vietnam.  That  govern- 
ment, which  claims  to  nile  all  China,  Is  of 
course  violently  anti-Communist  and  totally 
supports  the  war.  In  addition  to  verbal  sup- 
port, Formosa  has  sent  pilots  and  technical 
advisers  to  South  Vietnam. 

The  Philippines  has  2,100  soldiers  In  South 
Vietnam,  largely  engineers  and  their  integral 
security  forces.  The  Filipinos  have  also  pro- 
vided a  large  measure  of  medical  and  other 
humanitarian  assistance  over  the  years. 

Thailand,  itself  disturbed  by  Communist 
Insurrection,  provides  bases  for  American 
bombers  attacking  targets  In  both  South 
and  North  Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  bombers 
striking  infiltration  routes  through  Laos. 
Besides  providing  a  major  naval  base  at 
Sattahlp,  the  Thais  have  2,500  military  per- 
sonnel in  South  Vietnam. 

SANCTIONS   AMERICAN    BOMBINQ 

Last  week,  Thailand  announced  it  will  in- 
crease its  combat  contingent  In  Vietnam  to 
a  full  division,  about  10,000  to  12,000  men. 

Laos,  under  its  formerly  neutralist  Prime 
Minister  Prince  Souvanna  Phouma,  sanctions 
American  bombing  of  Viet  Cong  supply 
routes  through  the  long  panhandle  of  that 
country.  Laotian  air  and  ground  forces  assist 
In  harassing  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.  Souvanna, 
who  has  Just  visited  the  United  States,  ob- 
served early  in  the  conflict:  "When  the 
United  SUtes  took  its  decision  to  Uke  a  more 
active  role  in  the  war,  China  decided  that  the 
U.S.  was  not  a  paper  tiger,  but  a  real  tiger!" 

Noting  that  North  Vietnam  maintains 
40,000  regular  troops  in  Laos,  Souvanna  last 
week  opposed  a  bombing  pause.  "If  there  is 
a  halt  in  the  bombing,  It  could  aggravate  the 
military  situation  for  Vietnam  as  well  as 
Laos  ...  At  present  one  does  not  know  exactly 
what  Is  happening.  Therefore  in  the  face  of 
this  unknown  quantity,  we  are  very 
Skeptical." 

Souvanna  then  summed  up  the  broader 
implications  of  the  war :  "Should  South  Viet- 
nam become  Communist — that  is  to  say, 
should  all  Vietnam  become  Communist — it 
would  be  difficult  for  Loas  to  exist.  The  same 
goes  for  Cambodia  and  other  countries." 

The    Malaysian    government,    having    en- 
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dured  Its  own  war  against  Communist  guer- 
rillas, is  highly  sympathetic  to  the  American 
effort  and  has  contributed  advisers  on  anti- 
guerrilla  strategy  as  well  as  training  South 
Vietnam  police  in  Malaysia.  The  Malaysian 
Prime  Minister,  Tengku  Abdul  Rahman,  who 
says  flatly  that  he  is  "no  neutral  in  this 
struggle,"  commented  earlier  this  year:  "My 
own  country's  experience  with  Communist 
guerrillas  shows  that  the  Vietnam  war  must 
be  fought  to  the  finish.  The  Communists  will 
never  make  peace  .  .  .  When  we  fought  the 
Communists,  we  used  every  weapon  to  defeat 
them.  We  bombed  the  Jiingle  to  destroy  their 
hiding  places." 

Lee  Kwan  Yew,  himself  an  overseas  Chinese 
and  the  highly  talented  prime  minister  of  the 
small  nation  of  Singapore,  has  also  supported 
the  American  Involvement,  though  he  has 
reserved  the  right  to  criticize  aspects  of 
American  strategy.  He  is  also  providing  rest 
and  recreation  facilities  In  Singapore  for 
American  troops  on  leave  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

PATINO   KNORMOirS   PSICZ 

"If  the  big  powers  stop  competing  with 
each  other,"  Lee  said  earlier  thU  year,  "the 
under-developed  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  could  remain  under-developed  till  the 
end  of  time.  Thus,  all  the  region  can  thank 
Communist  China  for  first  threatening  the 
area  and  the  United  States  for  responding 
to  the  threat.  At  the  moment,  the  United 
States  is  paying  an  enormous  price  to  main- 
tain its  position  in  South  Vietnam  and  is 
therefore  wiUing  to  bolster  the  free  nations 
surrounding  the  conflict." 

During  his  visit  to  the  United  States  In 
October.  Lee  Kwan  Yew  amplifled  his  posi- 
tion. He  said  in  an  Interview  in  Los  Angeles 
that  he  did  not  believe  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  would  choose  communism  in  a  free 
election.  He  advised  the  United  States  to 
continue  its  efforts  In  Vietnam  with  "resolu- 
tion, stamina,  perseverance,  and,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  infinite  patience."  In  private 
discussions  he  stressed  that  the  will  to  resist 
communism  would  be  destroyed  in  Asia  If 
the  United  States  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 

Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Asian  nations 
geographically  If  not  ethnically,  have  both 
provided  troops.  The  Australians  have  6,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam — two  Infantry  batta- 
lions, an  engineer  battalion,  an  artillery  bat- 
talion, a  squadron  of  B-678.  and  the  destroy- 
er Mobart.  New  Zealand  has  sent  400  artil- 
lerymen. Both  countries  also  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  civilian  advisers. 

Two  Asian  nations  whose  positions  are 
not  clearcut  are  Indonesia  and  Burma. 

However,  senior  Indonesian  officials  In 
private  conversations  with  diplomats  and 
correspondents  have  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  a  continuing  American  presence 
is  essential  to  their  interests.  Some  senior 
officials  feel  that  their  own  repression  of  the 
Peking-directed  Partai  Komunls  Indonesia 
would  not  have  been  successful  if  the  United 
States  had  not  stood  firm  in  South  Vietnam. 
The  general  Indonesian  attitude  was,  per- 
haps, best  Slimmed  up  by  an  Indonesian 
diplomat  of  the  anti-American  Sukarno  re- 
gime In  Saigon  some  years  ago.  After  the 
obligatory  formal  denunciation  of  American 
policy,  he  told  me:  "The  nearest  Islands  of 
Indonesia  are  not  more  than  250  miles  from 
the  top  of  South  Vietnam.  For  Ood's  sake 
don't  abandon  the  Vietnamese." 

Burma's  attitude  is  shrouded  in  self-im- 
posed obscurity  and  Isolation.  Nonetheless, 
as  was  reported  in  The  Times  recently. 
Prime  Minister  Sato  of  Japan  was  told  by 
Ne  Win  In  Rangoon  that  the  Burmese  hoped 
the  United  States  would  win  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  thus  block  further  Chinese  Com- 
munist subversion  against  China's  Asian 
neighbors. 

IT.S.    INTERVENTION    DEPLORED 

Finally.  India  officially  deplores  the  Ameri- 
can intervention.  But  Indian  officials  and  In- 
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tellectuals,  smarting  from  their  own  brusbM 
with  the  Maoists,  privately  note  that  the 
United  States  is  buying  time  for  aU  Asians 
by  Its  resistance  to  the  Viet  Cong— and  the 
Viet  Cong's  sponsors  in  Hanoi  and  Pekins 
The  remarkable  thing  is  not  New  Delhi'i 
reluctance  to  make  an  official  statement  in 
support  of  the  American  intervention  in  Viet- 
nam, since  such  a  statement  could  do  India 
no  conceivable  good  and  might  result  in 
diplomatic  embarrassment.  The  remarkable 
thing  is  their  candor  in  private. 

Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  chief  of  state 
of  Cambodia,  is,  with  complete  Justification 
seeking  to  advance  his  country's  interests  It 
appears  to  him  that  he  can  best  keep 
Cambodia  Independent  by  maintaining 
amicable  relaUons  with  both  the  Hanrt 
regime  and  the  National  Liberation  Front 
the  Viet  Cong's  political  facade.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  correct. 

Nonetheless,  Sihanouk  himself  wrote  In 
1965:  "Last  month  I  wrote  in  the  monthly 
review  Kambuja:  I  have  never  had  the 
slightest  Illusion  on  the  fate  that  awaits  me 
at  the  hands  of  the  Communists,  as  well  as 
that  which  Is  reserved  for  my  government, 
after  having  removed  from  our  region  the  In- 
fiuence,  and  especially  the  presence,  of  the 
'free  world,'  and  the  U.S.A.  in  particular. 

SHARES   ASIAN   FEARS 

"In  an  editorial  which  will  appear  shortly 
in  this  same  review,  I  concede  again  that 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  VSJl.  from 
our  region  and  the  victory  of  the  Communist 
camp,  I  myself  and  the  Peoples  Soclaliat 
Community  that  I  have  created  would  in- 
evitably disappear  from  the  scene." 

It  is  apparent  that  Sihanouk  shares  the 
Asian  apprehension  of  the  Asian  "Communist 
camp,"  inspired  and  sustained  by  Peking. 
Only  recently,  he  denounced  Chinese  inter- 
vention in  Cambodia's  Internal  affairs  and 
threatened  to  break  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  Peking. 

The  persistent  American  masochists  may, 
of  course,  reject  the  nearly  unanimous  Asian 
attitude  because  the  countries  concerned 
support  the  American  Involvement  in  one 
way  or  another  and  because  their  govern- 
ments are,  obviously,  not  completely  repre- 
sentative of  their  entire  populations.  No 
illogical  excess  on  the  part  of  the  obsessed 
anti-Vietnam  forces  can  any  longer  surprise — 
even  to  the  extent  of  Groucho  Marx'  observa- 
tion that  he  would  not  Join  any  club  whose 
standards  were  so  low  that  It  would  accept 
him  as  a  member. 

It  may,  however,  be  difficult  for  anyone 
less  doctrinaire  to  reject  the  evidence  of  the 
nations  most  closely  concerned  with  the 
Maoist  movement  in  Asia. 
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DMSO:  STILL  THE  PERSECUTED 
DRUG— PART  II 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  previously 
I  explained  how  thousands  of  people  In 
this  coimtry  are  needlessly  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's arbitrary  holdup  on  clinical  test- 
ing of  the  drug  DMSO. 

This  holdup  is  pure  futile  arrogance  on 
the  part  of  a  Government  agency  that  Is 
supposed  to  hold  the  good  of  the  people 
as  its  trust.  DMSO  has  not  been  rejected 
as  harmful.  If  that  were  the  case  then 
there  would  be  no  problem.  Rather  the 


PDA  has  chosen  to  reject  over  2  years  of 
Intensive  clinical  testing  in  this  country 
prior  to  the  ban.  It  has,  further,  rejected 
out  of  hand  the  research  done  on  DMSO 
in  foreign  countries — research  which  has 
resulted  in  DMSO  becoming  a  commer- 
cial prescription  drug  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

It  has  been  said  by  authoritative  medi- 
cal experts  that  if  aspirin  or  penicillin 
had  been  treated  In  the  manner  in  which 
the  PDA  has  treated  DMSO  neither 
would  be  available  to  the  public  today. 

Dr.  Stanley  Jacob,  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Medical  School,  a  codiscoverer 
of  the  therapeutic  properties  of  DMSO, 
has  kept  careful  and  accurate  records  of 
all  studies,  both  here  and  abroad,  con- 
ducted with  DMSO. 

In  not  one  case  has  there  been  any 
serious  adverse  effect  on  man.  In  thou- 
sands of  documented  clinical  cases  suffer- 
ing has  been  alleviated,  pain  reduced, 
and  symptoms  have  disappeared  after 
treatment  with  DMSO,  but  in  not  one 
case  has  a  serious  side  effect  caused  by 
DMSO  been  discovered. 

The  material  that  follows  includes  a 
summary  of  the  properties  of  DMSO  by 
Dr.  Jacob,  a  letter  to  me  from  the  doctor, 
and  a  clipping  from  a  recent  New  York 
Times  concerning  the  beneficial  effects  of 
DMSO,  even  when  not  used  as  a  drug 
alone: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  6,  1967) 

Solvent  Is  Used  To  Am  Nutrition — Doctors 

Sat  DMSO  Helped  Delay  Patient's  Death 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  November  4. — Dimethyl 
sulfoxide  can  be  used  to  transport  nutrients 
throiigh  the  skin  into  the  body,  a  team  of 
physicians  at  Wilford  Hall  Air  Force  Hospital 
have  found. 

The  Air  Force  doctors  reported  on  a  seven- 
week  use  of  DMSO  in  mid- 1965  on  a  7-year- 
old  boy  who  was  dying  of  malnutrition  In  the 
hospital. 

DMSO  Is  a  commercial  solvent  derived  from 
wood.  It  has  been  much  discussed  because 
of  Its  ability  to  carry  other  compounds  with 
It  as  it  penetrates  human  skin.  It  has  been 
placed  under  rigid  testing  restrictions  by 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
because  of  eye  disorders  reported  in  test  ani- 
mals. 

In  their  report  the  doctors — ^Ueut.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Smith  and  Capts.  Andrew  M.  Hegro 
Jr.  and  Clement  N.  Relffel  Jr. — said  the  boy's 
small  bowel  had  been  removed  in  emergency 
surgery  at  another  hospital.  They  said  he 
was  treated  with  Intravenous  feeding  at  WU- 
ford  Hall  but  he  continued  to  lose  weight 
and  his  condition  progressively  deteriorated. 

The  physicians  said  they  first  Uied  apply- 
ing a  mixture  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  and 
glucose  to  his  skin.  Then,  to  Increase  calories 
supplied,  they  ai^lied  a  mixture  of  DMSO, 
glucose,  fat,  protein  and  vitamins.  The  re- 
port said  the  boy's  gain  of  weight  and  chemi- 
cal analyses  of  feeding  effects  "left  little 
doubt  that  the  nutrients  crossed  through  the 
skin  barrier  in  usable  form." 

Fluid  replacement  through  the  skin,  how- 
ever, was  Inadequate,  the  repKWt  added. 

The  doctors  said  the  patient  received  3,000 
milliliters  (a  little  over  three  quarts)  of  100 
per  cent  DMSO  over  the  seven-week  period 
"without  evidence  of  toxicity." 

Despite  efforts  to  save  him,  the  boy  died 
of  acute  bronchopneimionia,  the  report  said. 
"Neither  the  patient's  course  nor  the  autopsy 
findings  indicated  that  DMSO  played  any 
role  In  the  patient's  demise,"  the  report  said. 
"The  authors  believe  that  without  the  sup- 
plemental feedings  this  patient  would  have 
died  sooner,  although  it  cannot  be  proved." 

The  report  concluded  that  "supplemental 


feeding  through  the  skin  with  DMSO  does 
seem  to  be  possible  in  patients  similar  to  the 
one  reported." 

Representative  Wendell  Wtatt, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Represxntativz  Wtatt  :  It  Is  now  two 
years  since  the  U.S.  FDA  halted  scientific 
studies  on  DMSO  In  the  U.S.  Fortunately  for 
mankind,  studies  were  not  halted  overseas 
and  continued  on  an  accelerated  scale  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  Dimethyl  Sulfoxide  Is 
now  a  prescription  drug  in  these  two  coun- 
tries and  is  well  received  by  the  medical 
profession.  It  should  be  noted  that  three 
American  pharmaceutical  firms — Merck, 
Sharp  &  Dohme,  Syntex  and  Squibb  sub- 
mitted data  to  our  FDA  in  the  spring  of  1965 
stating  that  DMSO  was  ready  to  be  a  pre- 
scription drug  in  the  V.S. 

The  real  reason  behind  the  FDA  cessation 
of  DMSO  testing  on  November  10,  1965  is 
known  only  to  them.  Among  the  reasons 
given  by  the  FDA  was  the  fact  that  lower 
animals  on  large  dosages  developed  destruc- 
tive changes  in  the  lens  of  the  eye. 

Before  FDA  halted  studies,  over  26,000  pa- 
tients in  the  U.S.  who  were  receiving  DMSO 
were  evaluated.  No  serious  toxicity  occurred. 
Since  FDA  stopped  scientiflc  investiga- 
tion, a  select  group  of  287  patients  have  been 
carefully  studied  before,  during  and  after 
DMSO  treatment.  The  additional  evaluations 
Included  exhaustive  studies  of  the  human 
eye.  240  of  these  patients  were  checked  in 
Germany  and  Austria.  47  of  these  patients 
have  been  studied  at  the  Cleveland  Clinic. 
Not  a  single  patient  who  has  been  examined 
has  shown  the  change  which  occurs  in  lower 
anijTials  on  large  dosages.  At  the  time  FDA 
halted  studies  on  DMSO  there  was  no  evi- 
dence for  serious  toxicity  in  man.  There  Is 
stlU  no  evidence  for  serious  toxicity. 

If  DMSO  were  merely  another  drug  used 
for  the  treatment  of  diseases  for  which  we 
already  have  treatment  I  would  not  be  writ- 
ing this  letter,  but  DMSO  is  of  value  In  the 
treatment  of  untreataile  entitles  such  as 
scleroderma  and  intractable  pain  problems. 
DMSO  has  shown  potential  value  in  cancer, 
stroke  and  heart  disease  as  described  in  the 
New  Tork  Academy  of  Sciences  Symposium 
on  the  Biological  Actions  of  Dimethyl  Sul- 
foxide, Article  1,  Volume  141,  1967.  In  the 
two  years  since  FDA  halted  scientific  testing 
on  DMSO  they  have  tlirown  roadblock  after 
roadblock  at  Investigations  of  this  compound. 
Patients  and  physicians  alike  during  the 
last  two  years  have  written  to  the  FDA  and 
to  Congress  to  protest  the  situation.  The 
standard  reply  from  FDA  is  that  they  wlU 
permit  a  given  patient  to  be  treated  by  a 
physician  who  has  to  apply  to  the  Interested 
pharmaceutical  firm  which  will  then  make 
the  drug  available.  In  actual  fact  this  is  an 
attempt  by  FDA  to  shift  responsibility  from 
themselves.  Despite  persistent  pleas  from 
suffering  patients  an  infinitesimal  number  of 
people  throughout  the  UjS.  have  been  able 
to  obtain  DMSO. 

The  FDA  has  created  a  climate  which  to 
date  has  made  It  Impossible  for  the  inter- 
ested pharmaceutical  firms  to  reinstitute 
studies.  The  FDA  created  this  climate  by 
sending  their  Inspectors  on  a  massive  witch 
hunt  throughout  the  U.S.  foUowing  cessa- 
tion of  testing.  These  inspectors  harassed 
investigators  and  the  drug  firms  alike  who 
had  evaluated  DMSO.  FDA  threatened  "crim- 
inal prosecutions".  There  may  have  been 
minor  infractions  of  procedure  as  is  true  In 
aU  experimental  drug  evaluation  but  after 
two  years  of  harassment  and  investigation 
the  FDA  in  spite  of  its  threats  has  dropped 
possible  "criminal  prosecutions"  against  in- 
vestigators and  pharmaceutical  firms. 

I  have  recently  written  a  review  article  on 
the  current  status  of  DMSO.  It  Is  published 
in  September  American  Journal  of  Surgery. 
It  Is  enclosed  for  your  interest.  Over  600  re- 
lated articles  have  appeared  in  the  world 


scientiflc  literature  since  the  first  report  on 
the  use  of  DMSO  as  a  drug  was  published  in 
1964.  No  impartial  scientific  group  could  look 
at  these  data  without  the  conclusions  of 
safety,   efficacy  and  immense  potential. 

Unfortunately,  FDA  remains  more  inter- 
ested in  defending  a  position  than  In  the 
public  welfare.  Millions  of  Americans  are  suf- 
fering needlessly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  W.  Jacob,  MJ>. 

[From  the  Department  of  Surgery,  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  School,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Research,  Providence  Hospital, 
Portland,  Oreg.J 
Dimethyl  SoLroxms   (DMSO) — Toxicology, 

Pharkiacology,  and  Clinical  Experiencb 
(By  Stanley  W.  Jacob,  MJ>.  and  Don  C.  Wood, 
Ph.  D..  Portland,  Oreg.) 
No  drug  of  modem  times  has  excited  the 
interest  or  stirred  as  much  controversy  as 
dimethyl  sulfoxide.  Since  the  appearance  of 
the  first  reports  in  1964  [1,2]  more  than  600 
related  articles  have  been  published  or  are 
in  press  in  the  world's  literature. 

Clinical  studies  on  dimethyl  sulfoxide  com- 
menced In  the  United  States  in  October  1963. 
In  1964  six  American  pharmaceutical  firms, 
Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme,  Syntex,  Squibb, 
Scherlng,  Oeigy,  and  American  Home  Prod- 
ucts, began  clinical  investigations.  A  Ehiro- 
pean  symposium  on  DMSO  was  held  in  Ber- 
lin in  JvUy  1965.  On  November  11,  1965. 
clinical  testing  was  halted  by  the  U.S.  Food 
and  Drug  Administration.  In  March  1966,  a 
second  International  conference  on  the  Bio- 
logical Actions  of  DMSO  was  sponsored  by 
the  New  Tork  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  No- 
vember 1966,  a  third  international  confer- 
ence on  DMSO  was  held  in  Vienna,  Austria, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of 
Vienna.  A  partial  resumption  of  clinical  test- 
ing was  permitted  by  the  U.S.  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  on  December  23,  1966. 
This  paper  wiU  attempt  to  summarize  the 
current  status  under  five  categories :  ( 1 )  ani- 
mal toxicology,  (2)  side  effects  in  man.  (3) 
fate  and  metabolism,  (4)  primary  pharma- 
cology, and  (5)  clinical  experience. 
anhcal  toxicology 
A  review  of  the  toxicology  of  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  has  been  recently  published  [3]. 
DMSO  has  been  administered  topically  [3], 
subcutaneously  [4],  intraperitoneally  [5], 
Intravenously  [6],  orally  [7],  into  the  eye 
[8],  to  the  mucous  membrane  [3],  and  into 
the  urinary  bladder  [9].  The  following  species 
have  been  studied:  mouse  and  rat  [tO], 
guinea  pig  [7],  dog  [4],  chicken  [4],  hamster 
[11],  rabbit  [8],  and  rhesus  monkey  (f2). 
The  longest  period  of  follow-up  study  In  ani- 
mal experiments  is  twenty  months  [3]. 

The  question  of  toxicity  in  the  lens  of  the 
eye  in  experimental  animals  has  received  the 
greatest  attention.  Administration  of  large 
doses  of  DMSO  to  dogs,  rabbits,  and  pigs, 
particularly  by  the  oral  route,  results  In  » 
change  In  refractive  index  of  the  lens  with 
progressive  myopia  in  the  lens  nucleus  and 
an  Increasing  hyperopia  in  the  lens  cortex. 
From  serial  blomicroscopic  studies,  Wood  et. 
al.  [*]  described  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  "Unes  of  discontinuity"  after  DMSO 
treatment  in  rabbits.  Chemical  analyses  of 
these  lenses  revealed  a  reduction  in  the 
usual  lens  concentration  of  soluble  proteins, 
urea,  glutathione,  and  uric  and  amino  acids. 
The  albuminoid  fraction  of  the  lens  was  In- 
creased in  the  treated  animal. 

A  variation  by  species  of  DMSO  has  been 
observed.  In  monkeys  treated  with  6  gm./kg. 
orally  for  a  hundred  days  these  changes  in 
the  lens  failed  to  develop  [13].  In  another 
study  no  lenticular  changes  resulted  after 
topical  administration  of  DMSO  for  six 
months  to  rhesus  monkeys  at  a  dosage  of  11 
gm./kg./day  [14]. 

In  addition  to  a  variation  by  species  of  the 
lenticular   change,   there   appears   to   be   a 
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dosage  effect  as  w6Il.  In  dogs  treated  orally 
with  1  gm./kg./day  of  DMSO,  as  a  26  to 
60  per  cent  solution,  lenticular  change  did 
not  develop  after  one  year  [14].  Rats  failed 
to  show  lens  alterations  when  treated  orally 
for  one  year  with  1  gmjltg.  [14].  Pigs  did 
not  have  changes  in  the  lens  after  1.6  gm./ 
kg.  of  DMSO  was  applied  topically  for 
twenty-slJt  weeks  [14].  Rabbits  did  not  dem- 
onstrate retlnoecoplc,  blomlcroscoplc,  or 
chemical  changes  when  treated  with  topical 
DMSO  at  0.1  to  0.5  gm./kg./day  for  twelve 
weeks.  However,  a  topical  dosage  of  1  gm./ 
kg.  produced  a  very  slight  "line  of  discon- 
tinuity" In  the  rabbit.  This  could  be  de- 
tected only  with  the  biomicroscope  and  was 
not  reflected  by  retlnoscoplc  or  chemical 
change  [IS].  The  average  topical  human 
dosage  is  0.1  to  0.2  gm./kg./day. 

The  reversibility  of  this  lesion  of  the  lens 
has  been  incompletely  evaluated.  In  pigs 
changes  in  the  lens  will  develop  after  2.7  to 
4.5  gm./kg.  of  DMSO  is  topically  adminis- 
tered for  twenty-seven  weeks.  Two  months 
after  cessation  of  DMSO  therapy,  the  lens 
alterations  have  regressed  114].  Kleberger 
[16],  on  the  other  hand,  has  treated  dogs 
with  5  gm./kg.  orally  and  demonstrated  that 
eight  months  after  cessation  of  the  therapy, 
the  lesion  was  still  present. 

Uramura  and  Kenkyu  [10]  reported  the 
exposure  of  two  groups  of  rabbits  to  DMSO 
In  mist  form.  The  animals  Inhaled  either  25 
or  50  ml./hr.  one  hour  per  day  with  a  two 
week  resting  period  after  the  fifth  week, 
followed  by  three  additional  weeks  of  treat- 
ment and  a  two  week  rest  period.  The  ani- 
mals were  observed  for  five  months.  The  rab- 
bits inhaling  50  ml.  of  DMSO  showed  symp- 
toms of  chemical  pneumonia  plus  hepatic 
and  renal  toxicity.  The  rabbits  inhaling  25 
ml.  of  DMSO  had  cloudy  swelling  and  fatty 
Infiltration  in  the  liver  and  some  round  cell 
pulmonary  infiltration.  The  authors  con- 
cluded that  "to  inhale  DMSO  in  large 
amounts"  is  dangerous. 

In  the  study  by  Wlllson,  Brown,  and  Tlm- 
mens  [6],  dogs  were  given  1.2  gm./kg.  In- 
travenously per  day  for  twenty-four  days. 
A  reversible  hemolytic  anemia  was  noted  in 
dogs  receiving  repeated  intravenous  injec- 
tions of  DMSO.  The  authors  concluded,  how- 
ever, that  DMSO  seemed  to  have  a  relatively 
low  order  of  systemic  toxicity. 

The  question  of  teratogenicity  always  has 
to  be  considered  with  any  drug.  Ferm  [17]  in- 
jected 0.5  ml.  of  DMSO  Intraperitoneally 
into  hamsters  on  the  eighth  day  of  gestation 
and  reported  varying  degrees  of  exencephaly 
and  anencepbaly.  Caujolle  and  co-workers 
[18]  gave  DMSO  orally  in  50  per  cent  concen- 
tration at  a  level  of  5  gm./kg./day  to  male 
and  female  rats  for  four  days  prior  to  mating. 
Fertility  was  Judged  to  be  normal.  The 
pregnant  females  were  then  given  DMSO 
throughout  the  gestational  period.  All  litters 
were  regarded  as  normal  and  the  young  rata 
developed  in  a  normal  fashion.  Wood  [15]  re- 
ported that  rabbits  receiving  DMSO  orally  in 
a  dose  of  10  gm./kg./day  were  successfully 
bred  and  had  litters  of  normal  size.  The  prog- 
eny of  such  treated  female  rabbits  showed 
neither  gross  nor  microscopic  pathologic  dis- 
turbance. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  data  relating  to 
toxicology  of  DMSO,  is  an  article  by  Oreifl 
and  Myers  [19]  showing  that  mitochondria 
exposed  to  30  per  cent  glycerol  were  inac- 
tivated. Suspensions  exposed  to  30  per  cent 
dimethyl  sulfoxide  retained  their  capacity 
for  oxidative  phosphorylation,  but  at  a  great- 
ly reduced  level.  The  study  Indicated  that 
DMSO  was  less  toxic  to  mitochondria  than 
glycerol.  Monder  and  Takayanagl  {20]  dem- 
onstrated that  nuclei  of  liver  cells  of  the 
rat  could  be  isolated  in  high  yield  with  ap- 
parently satisfactory  morphology  in  DMSO. 
The  nuclei  thxis  Isolated  were  able  to  Incor- 
porate glycine  C»«  more  rapidly  than  those 
obtained  in  aqueous  2.2  M  sucrose. 
Rammler  [21]  showed  that  enzymatic  ac- 


tivity of  at  least  three  enzymes  could  essen- 
tially be  completely  recovered  after  Incuba- 
tion in  40  to  60  per  cent  DMSO  for  varying 
periods  of  time  at  37°  c.  One  enzyme,  alka- 
line phosphomonoesterase,  was  98  per  cent 
inhibited  in  60  per  cent  DMSO.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  its  initial  activity  could  be  restored 
by  dialysis. 

Schrek,  Elrod,  and  Batra  [22]  studied  the 
cytocidal  effects  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  on 
normal  and  leukemic  lymphocytes,  incu- 
bating suspensions  at  37°  c.  with  and  with- 
out 2  per  cent  DMSO.  Viability  was  Judged 
by  the  morphologic  integrity  of  the  cells. 
Two  per  cent  DMSO  was  not  toxic  to  normal 
lymphocytes  during  the  first  two  days  of  In- 
cubation; however,  a  cytocidal  effect  was 
observed  on  the  third  day  and  increased  to 
32  per  cent  on  the  seventh  day.  Leukemic 
lymphocytes  exhibited  an  appreciable  cytoci- 
dal effect  when  Incubated  with  DMSO  after 
one  day  and  an  average  effect  of  90  per  cent 
after  seven  days. 

Peterson  and  Robertson  \23]  in  an  excel- 
lent pharmacod3mamlc  study  found  no  sig- 
nificant physiologic  changes  in  dogs  treated 
with  single  intravenous  dosages  of  DMSO  as 
high  as  I  gm./kg.  of  body  weight. 

Gottlob  [24],  from  experiments  performed 
on  the  vascular  endothelium  of  the  aorta  of 
the  rat,  demonstrated  that  intravenous  or 
Intra-arterlal  injection  of  more  than  30  per 
cent  DMSO  produced  endothelial  damage. 

SIDE    ETFECTS    IN    MAN 

Few  troublesome  side  effects  have  been  ob- 
served in  man  after  administration  of  DMSO. 
John  and  Laudahn  [25]  reported  on  the  side 
effects  of  topically  applied  DMSO  in  4.180 
patients,  some  treated  for  longer  than  one 
year.  The  Incidence  of  local  dermatitis  was 
3.5  per  cent;  generalized  dermatitis,  less  than 
0.1  per  cent;  and  headache  and  nausea,  1.6 
per  cent. 

Patients  have  been  followed  up  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon  Medical  School  by  one  of  us 
(S.W.J.)  with  batteries  of  hematologic  and 
chemical  tests,  including  those  for  serum 
glutamic  oxalacetlc  transaminase  (SOOT), 
seriim  glutamic  pyruvic  transaminase 
(SGPT),  total  protein  and  albumin-globulin 
ratios,  blood  urea  nitrogen,  bilirubin,  alkaline 
phosphatase,  and  prothrombin  time.  No  sig- 
nificant abnormalities  were  demonstrated 
[3].  In  twenty-five  patients  treated  by  one  of 
us  (S.W.J.)  ophthalmologic  examinations 
were  performed  both  before  and  after  treat- 
ment with  DMSO.  The  longest  duration  of 
treatment  was  twenty-one  months.  The  max- 
imal dosage  per  patient  was  30  ml.  admin- 
istered topically  per  day.  No  toxicity  to  the 
eye  attributable  to  dimethyl  sulfoxide  was 
seen. 

Ophthalmologic  examinations  were  com- 
pleted on  patients  t>efore  and  after  DMSO 
therapy.  Kutschera  [26]  studied  eighty-four 
such  patients  with  an  average  treatment 
period  of  two  and  one-half  months  and  an 
average  daily  dosage  per  patient  of  18.5  ml. 
of  90  per  cent  DMSO;  no  toxicity  to  the  eye 
was  otiserved. 

Scherbel  [27]  reviewed  results  with  sixty- 
one  patients  with  scleroderma  treated  with 
DMSO.  Forty-seven  of  these  patients  had 
serial  ophthalmologic  examinations.  The 
longest  any  of  these  were  treated  was  two 
and  one-half  years;  no  evidence  of  toxicity 
to  the  eye  was  noted. 

Kligman  \28,  29]  treated  human  subjects 
with  DMSO  administered  topically  and  he 
observed  that : 

1.  The  enchancement  of  penetration 
through  human  skin  was  not  dependent  on 
irreversible  damage  to  the  homy  layer. 

2.  Dimethyl  sulfoxide  possessed  potent 
hlstamlne-liberating  properties  at  the  site 
of  application.  The  circulating  basophils  de- 
creased after  extensive  topical  use  but  re- 
mained within  normal  limits. 

3.  Dimethyl  sulfoxide  administered  topi- 
cally was  mildly  antifungal  and  antibacterial. 
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Concentrated  solutions  reduced  the  resident 
microflora  by  95  per  cent. 

The  histamine  release  effect  shown  bv 
Kligman  [28,  29]  developed  swUtly  and  wu 
manifested  by  a  wheal  and  flare  when  con- 
centrations higher  than  70  per  cent  were 
applied  in  cups  or  under  occlusion.  Merelv 
swabbing  the  skin  with  90  per  cent  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  often  caused  transient  histamine 
reddening,  rarely  accompanied  by  wheaUng 
This  response  occurred  in  the  first  week  ot 
two  if  it  was  xised  once  or  twice  dally  and 
disappeared  thereafter  when  the  mast  cell 
stores  of  histamine  had  been  depleted. 

Swabbing  of  the  skin  once  or  twice  dally 
with  90  per  cent  dimethyl  sulfoxide  tm 
twenty-one  days  produced  a  mild  erythe- 
matous, scaling  dermatitis  in  some  subject* 
This  exposure  produced  mild  subclinical 
and  mainly  epidermal  damage  in  probably 
all  subjects.  The  dermatltU,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  only  a  moderate  inflammatory 
reaction  In  the  dermis,  invariably  regressed 
as  treatment  continued,  with  the  skin  even- 
tually l)ecomlng  histologically    normal 

Kligman  [28,  29]  concluded  that  none  of 
the  cutaneous  effects  produced  by  topically 
administered  90  per  cent  dimethyl  sul- 
foxlde  constituted  a  contraindication  to  the 
use  of  DMSO  in  the  treatment  of  musculo- 
skeletal and  connective-tissue  disorders. 

FATE  AND  METABOLISM 

The  fate  and  metabolism  of  DMSO  have 
been  studied  In  the  rat.  rabbit,  dog.  and 
man  by  Kolb  and  associates  [30].  After 
cutaneous  application,  the  maximal  concen- 
tration of  DMSO  In  the  blood  occurs  in  rata 
after  ten  minutes;  In  dogs  and  rabbits,  after 
less  than  one  hour;  and  In  man,  after  four 
to  six  hours  [30].  Studies  of  distribution  in 
rats,  rabbits,  and  dogs  after  single  applica- 
tions as  well  as  applications  repeated  for 
several  weeks  did  not  reveal  any  accumula- 
tion of  the  labeled  compound  in  organs.  The 
DMSO  concentration  at  the  site  of  treatment 
and  in  the  underlying  muscle  was  increased. 
Whole  body  autoradiography  of  rats  after 
cutaneous  and  oral  application  of  DMSO 
showed  similar  findings. 

The  main  route  of  elimination  of  DMSO 
Is  via  the  urine  [30].  Unchanged  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  and  dimethyl  sulfone  have  been  iso- 
lated from  the  urine.  Kolb  et  al.  [30]  have 
shown  that  the  excretion  rate  of  DMSO  de- 
pends on  the  species  and  the  route  of  admin- 
istration. In  rats  there  Is  no  significant  dif- 
ference of  half  time  elimination  when  intra- 
venous and  cutaneous  routes  are  compared 
(six  to  eight  hours  in  toth).  In  rabbits 
the  half  time  for  elimination  is  less  than  one 
day  irrespective  of  the  route.  In  dogs  half  the 
applied  dose  was  eliminated  in  one  and  a 
half  to  two  days,  also  independent  of  the 
route.  In  man  half  of  the  applied  dose  was 
eliminated  within  fourteen  days  after  cuta- 
neous appUcation  and  within  eight  days  after 
Intravenous  administration.  Dimethyl  sul- 
flde  can  be  Identified  In  expired  air  by  gas 
chromatography  and  represents  about  3  per 
cent  of  the  administered  dose  [30], 

PMMART    PHARMACOLOOT 

The  following  primary  pharmacologic  ac- 
tions for  dimethyl  sulfoxide  have  been  docu- 
mented in  the  laboratory:  (i)  membrane 
penetration;  (2)  antl-lnflammatlon;  (3) 
nerve  blockade  (analgesia):  (4)  bacterlo- 
stasls;  (6)  diuresis;  (6)  enhancement  of 
effectiveness  of  other  drugs;  (7)  choUnes- 
terase  Inhibition;  (8)  collagen  solvent;  (9) 
nonspeciflc  enhancement  of  resistance  to  in- 
fection; (10)  vasodilation. 

Membrane  Penetration.  Dimethyl  sulfoxide 
readily  crosses  most  membranes  of  the  body 
of  the  animal  without  apparently  destroying 
the  integrity  of  these  membranes.  In  its  pas- 
sage it  permits  a  number  of  other  compounds 
to  move  along  with  It.  The  phenomenon  Is 
reversible.  DMSO  will  not  rapidly  penetrate 
either  the  nail  or  the  enamel  of  the  tooth. 

Studies    on    the    membrane    penetration 
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nrinclple  have  now  been  carried  out  in  agri- 
culture, basic  biology,  animals,  and  in  man. 
gell  [31]  in  fleld  tests  under  relatively  severe 
disease  conditions  demonstrated  that  oxy- 
tetracycline  satisfactorily  controlled  bacterial 
spotting  in  peaches.  This  control  was  slgnifi- 
canUy  enhanced  by  adding  DMSO  to  the  anti- 
biotic spray.  DMSO  was  applied  in  0.25  to  0.5 
percent  with  66  parts  per  million  of  oxytetra- 
cycllne.  This  gave  similar  control  of  disease 
as  would  have  been  produced  by  132  parts  of 
DMSO  per  million  of  oxytetracycUne  and  sug- 
gested the  value  of  substituting  part  of  the 
reUtively  high  priced  antibiotic  with  the 
inexpensive  DMSO. 

Leonard  [32]  studied  different  concentra- 
tions of  several  water  soluble  iron  sources  ap- 
plied as  foliar  sprays  to  orange  and  grape- 
fruit trees  with  leaves  showing  visible  symp- 
toms of  iron  deflclency.  Each  Iron  solution 
was  applied  with  and  without  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide. DMSO  showed  a  marked  ability  to 
carry  iron  into  citrus  leaves.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  a  more  rapid  and  more  extensive 
greening  of  leaves  as  well  as  higher  concen- 
tration of  chlorophyll  In  the  chlorotlc  leaves 
sprayed  with  or  dipped  In  various  iron  solu- 
tions containing  DMSO  than  In  those  sprayed 
with  the  same  solutions  without  DMSO. 

Amstey  and  Parkman  [33]  evaluated  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  DMSO  might  in- 
crease the  Infectlvity  of  viral  nucleic  acid. 
Dimethyl  sulfoxide  was  tested  for  its  ability 
to  enhance  cellular  Infection  by  polio  ribo- 
nucleic acid  (RNA).  The  experiments  re- 
ported demonstrated  that  DMSO  enhanced 
polio  RNA  infectlvity  for  primary  mono- 
layers in  kidney  cells  from  African  green 
monkeys.  Enhancement  was  present  In  all 
concentrations  from  5  to  80  per  cent.  It  was 
optimal  at  40  per  cent  DMSO  with  a  twenty 
minute  absorption  period  at  room  tempera- 
ture. A  signiflcant  percentage  of  nucleic  acid 
infection  was  absorbed  In  the  first  two 
minutes. 

Gunberg  and  DJan  [34]  studied  the  per- 
cutaneous absorption  of  two  steroids  dis- 
solved in  dimethyl  sulfoxide  In  the  immature 
female  rat.  Cortisone  acetate  and  17  beta- 
estradlol  were  administered  to  immature 
female  rats.  The  steroids  were  given  to  the 
animals  In  an  aqueous  solution  subcuta- 
neously  or  were  applied  topically  in  DMSO. 
Vaginal  and  uterine  weight  Increases  result- 
ing from  estrogen  stimulation  and  thymic, 
splenic,  and  adrenal  Involution  resulting 
from  the  exogenous  cortisone  were  compara- 
ble to  results  obtained  in  animals  to  which 
the  drugs  were  administered  subcutaneously. 

Franz  and  Van  Bruggen  [35]  employed  the 
frog  skin  model  to  study  the  influence  of 
DMSO.  They  demonstrated  that  DMSO  pro- 
duced a  marked  change  in  frog  skin  insofar 
as  It  represented  a  barrier  to  diffusion.  This 
effect  seemingly  involved  two  different 
mechanisms.  The  first  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  application  of  a  hypertonic  solu- 
tion to  the  outside  of  the  skin.  This  aspect  la 
not  unique  to  DMSO  but  can  be  produced  by 
other  agents  at  equivalent  concentrations. 
The  result  of  hypertonlclty  la  a  nonselected 
Increase  in  the  permeability  of  the  skin. 

The  permeability  to  all  molecules  btudied 
Is  Increased  and  If  this  were  the  only  effect, 
a  tracer  species  should  move  across  the  skin 
In  either  direction  at  the  same  rate.  This 
would  give  a  flux  ratio  of  1,  as  is  seen  in  the 
normal  untreated  skin.  The  second  mecha- 
nism of  DMSO  action  Is  less  clear.  Its  effect 
was  to  Increase  the  rate  of  movement  of 
molecules  across  the  skin  In  an  inward  direc- 
tion only.  This  becomes  progressively  larger 
ab  the  size  of  the  tracer  molecule  Increases, 
a  greater  change  being  seen  with  mannltol 
and  sucrose  than  with  urea  or  thiourea.  The 
resultant  is  a  flux  ratio  above  1.  A  flux  ratio 
greater  than  1  Is  sometimes  taken  as  evi- 
dence for  an  active  transport  process.  How- 
ever, it  was  suggested  that  the  cause  of  this 
additional  increase  in  Influx  was  an  inter- 
action   between    the    movement    of    DMSO 


across  the  skin  and  the  movement  of  the 
tracer  species.  In  other  words,  the  movement 
of  DMSO  through  the  skin  In  some  way  In- 
fluenced the  movement  of  other  molecules 
through  the  skin.  It  lb  this  second  mecha- 
nism which  may  partially  explain  the 
uniqueness  of  DMSO.  The  more  permeable 
the  hypertonic  agent,  the  greater  will  be  the 
effect.  DMSO  has  a  relatively  high  permea- 
bility coefficient  In  frog  skin.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  permeability  change  there  Is 
a  decrease  In  the  electrical  potential  differ- 
ence which  normally  exists  across  the  skin. 
This  decreaM  appears  to  be  due  entirely  to 
an  Increase  in  chloride  conductance  across 
the  skin,  there  being  little  change  in  the  rate 
of  active  sodium  transport.  The  authors  con- 
cluded that  there  could  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
the  main  effect  of  DMSO  on  frog  skin  was 
related  to  permeability  changes. 

Smith  and  Hegre  [36]  have  shown  that 
antibodies  to  bovine  serum  albumin  devel- 
oped when  a  mixture  of  DMSO  and  bovine 
berum  albumin  was  applied  to  the  skin  of 
rabbits. 

Finney  and  his  associates  [37]  have  studied 
the  influence  of  DMSO  and  DMSO  hydrogen 
peroxide  on  the  myocardium  after  acute 
coronary  ligation  with  subsequent  myocar- 
dial Infarction  In  pigs.  The  authors  llgated 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  anterior  de- 
scending branch  of  the  left  coronary  artery 
and  llgated  the  right  coronary  artery  at  Its 
root.  The  addition  of  DMSO  to  this  model 
system  seemed  to  absist  in  the  diffusion  of 
oxygen  Into  the  Ischemic  myocardium  as 
shown  by  the  nltro  BT  staining  technlc. 

Maddock,  Green,  and  Brown  [38]  designed 
experiments  to  demonstrate  the  usefulness  of 
DMSO  as  a  carrier  for  antitumor  agents.  The 
agents  were  dissolved  in  concentrations  of 
DMSO  varying  from  85  to  100  per  cent.  One 
of  the  tumors  studied  was  the  L1210  leu- 
kemia. Survival  time  without  treatment  was 
approximately  eight  days.  The  standard 
method  of  employing  Cytoxan®  Intraper- 
itoneally produced  a  survival  time  of  15.5 
days.  If  Cytoxan  was  applied  topically  in 
water  over  the  tumor,  the  survival  time  was 
12.6  days.  If  Cytoxan  was  applied  topically  in 
DMSO,  a  survival  time  of  15.3  days  was  ob- 
tained and  compared  favorably  with  the 
results  obtained  by  Intraperitoneal  admin- 
istrations. DMSO  itself  produced  a  survival 
time  comparable  to  that  obtained  by  giving 
no  chemotherapy  at  all. 

Kligman  [28,29]  showed  that  various  dyes, 
steroids,  and  antiperspirents  dissolved  in  con- 
centrated solutions  of  DMSO  of  70  per  cent 
strength  or  greater  showed  enhanced  pene- 
tration through  himian  skin. 

Malbach  and  Feldmann  [39]  studied  the 
percutaneous  penetration  of  hydrocortisone 
and  testosterone  in  man.  Maximal  excretion 
of  both  steroids  occurred  within  thirty-six 
hours.  The  authors  concluded  that  DMSO 
Increased  penetration  of  these  steroids  three- 
fold. 

Sulzberger  and  co-workers  [40]  studied  the 
penetration  of  DMSO  into  human  skin  by 
employing  methylene  blue  and  iodine  and 
iron  dyes  as  visual  tracers.  Bloptsy  showed 
that  the  stratum  corneum  was  stained 
throughout  with  each  of  the  tracers  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  skin  surface  with 
DMSO  and  that  there  was  ittle  or  no  stain- 
ing below  this  area.  The  authors  confirmed 
that  DMSO  was  able  to  carry  these  sub- 
stances rapidly  and  deeply  into  the  homy 
layer  and  suggested  the  possible  usefulness 
of  DMSO  as  a  vehicle  for  therapeutic  agents 
In  Inflammatory  dermatoses  and  superflcial 
skin  infections  such  as  pyodermas.  Particular 
Interest  was  expressed  in  the  possible  value 
of  forming  a  depot  in  the  homy  layer  for  such 
prophylactic  agents  as  sun  screens.  Insect 
repellants,  and  antiseptics. 

Perlman  and  Wolfe  [41]  have  demon- 
strated that  allergens  of  small  molecular 
weight  such  as  penlclllln-O  potassium  mixed 
with  90  per  cent  DMSO  will  readily  be  carried 


through  Intact  himian  skin.  Allergens  hav- 
ing a  molecular  weight  of  3,000  or  greater  will 
not  penetrate  the  human  skin  with  DMSO 
within  a  prescribed  hour's  time;  however. 
Smith  and  Hegre  [36]  previously  observed 
that  antibodies  to  bovine  serum  albumin 
developed  when  a  mixture  of  DMSO  in 
bovine  serum  albumin  was  applied  to  the 
skin  of  rabbits.  In  addition  to  permitting 
passage  through  the  human  skin,  DMSO  will 
carry  a  substance  such  as  hydrocortisone . 
[42,43]  or  hexachloraphene  [44]  into  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  stratum  corneum,  pro- 
ducing a  reservoir.  The  steroid  reservoir  re- 
mains for  sixteen  days  and  is  resistant  to 
washing  of  the  skin  surface  with  soap,  water, 
and    alcohol. 

Anti-inllammation.  In  the  laboratory 
DMSO  exhibits  anti-Inflammatory  activity 
against  the  Baker's  yeast  granuloma  In  the 
guinea  pig  [1].  Formanek  and  Kovac  [45] 
demonstrated  that  DMSO  exerted  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  edema  produced  In  the  rat'a 
paw  by  either  a  steel  stamp  or  an  Injection 
of  autologous  blood.  DMSO  was  administered 
topically  immediately  after  trauma  or  in- 
jection, producing  reduction  of  lx)th  types  of 
edema. 

Miller  and  Ward  [46]  induced  the  localized 
Shwartzman  phenomenon  In  rabbits.  Di- 
methyl sulfoxide  applied  to  the  skin  or  In- 
jected Intravenously  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
paratory Injection  of  llpopolysaccharide  failed 
to  Influence  the  local  hemorrhagic  necrosis 
induced  by  the  Intravenotis  llpopolysac- 
charide. In  contrast,  application  of  90  per 
cent  DMSO  to  the  site  of  preparatory  in- 
jection at  the  time  of  intravenous  injection 
of  the  llpopolysaccharide  either  abolished  or 
greatly  reduced  the  local  hemorrhage  or 
necrosis;  70  per  cent  DMSO  had  only  a 
minimal  Inhibitory  effect  on  the  localized 
Shwartzman  phenomenon. 

In  understanding  the  mechanism  of  action 
of  DMSO  and  Its  an ti- inflammatory  effects, 
the  work  of  Weissmazm,  Sessa,  and  Bevans 
[47]  deserves  special  mention.  The  authors 
documented  that  lysosomes  can  be  stabilized 
against  a  variety  of  Injurious  agents  by  corti- 
sone. However,  the  concentrations  of  these 
stabilizing  agents  when  dissolved  In  ethanol 
are  all  at  10-'  M  which  is  above  the  physiolog- 
ic or  pharmacologic  range.  In  direct  contrast, 
when  cortlcolds  are  dissolved  In  DMSO, 
stabilizing  effects  can  be  discerned  at  con- 
centrations of  10-*  or  10-'  which  Is  mora 
physiologic.  Studies  with  monolithic  mem- 
branes Indicate  that  DMSO  acta  to  render 
steroids  available  at  the  phospholipid  choles- 
terol membrane  which  binds  cells  to  their 
organelles.  These  authors  conclude  that  since 
inflammation  can  be  provoked  by  enzymes 
releaaed  from  lysosomes  in  skin  and  synovi- 
um and  since  Cortisol  and  Its  analogues 
antagonize  these  effects.  It  is  possible  that 
DMSO  permits  endogenous  steroids  to  be 
more  effective  at  their  sites  of  Eu:tion  on  the 
lysomal  membrane. 

Nerve  Blockade  (Analgesia) .  Immersion  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  In  6  per  cent  DMSO  de- 
creasea  the  conduction  velocity  by  40  per 
cent.  Thla  effect  is  totally  reveralble  by 
washing  the  nerve  for  one  hour  In  a  buffer 
[48].  Shealy  [49]  has  studied  feline  periph- 
eral small  fiber  after  dlacbarge.  In  concen- 
tratlona  of  6  to  10  per  cent,  DMSO  elim- 
inates the  activity  of  C-flber«  within  one 
minute.  After  washing,  the  activity  of  the 
C  fibers  returns  [49 J.  Shealy  believes  feline 
peripheral  smsUl  flber  after  discharge  to  be 
a  good  experimental  model  for  determining 
the  efficacy  of  some  substances  Influencing 
pain  in  man. 

A  means  of  extending  the  duration  of  re- 
versible nerve  blocks  to  several  days  without 
associated  nerve  destruction  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  Investigators.  Local  anesthet- 
ics have  been  dissolved  in  oils  or  fata  In  the 
hope  that  such  a  solution  would  form  a 
depot  from  which  local  anesthetic  would  be 
slowly  released.  Although  nerve   block  lor 
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weeks  to  months  has  resulted  from  Injection 
of  such  mixtures,  prolonged  duration  of 
effect  has  been  shown  to  be  the  result  of 
nerve  destruction  by  the  oil  solvent. 

Recently,  Brechner  and  co-workers  [50] 
studied  this  problem  using  twenty-six 
healthy  mongrel  dogs.  During  administration 
of  general  anesthesia  each  animal  received 
an  epidural  Injection  of  the  test  drug  prepa- 
ration. The  preparation  consisted  of  DMSO 
alone  or  DMSO  In  a  local  anesthetic  base. 
In  some  instances  the  test  preparation  was 
Injected  Into  an  epidural  space  previously 
infiltrated  with  10  ml.  of  normal  saline  solu- 
tion or  2  ml.  of  bicarbonate.  The  authors 
produced  prolonged  nerve  blocks  by  the  epi- 
dural Injections  of  various  solutions  of  local 
anesthetic  base  and  DMSO.  The  physical 
presence  of  one  anesthetic  base,  procaine,  was 
demonstrated  for  at  least  foiir  days  after 
such  an  Injection.  No  neurohlstologlc  evi- 
dence of  damage  could  be  demonstrated  in 
animals  which  had  received  Injection  of 
DMSO,  procaine,  and  a  bicarbonate  solution. 

Bacteriostasis.  DMSO  Is  bacteriostatic  in 
20  per  cent  concentration  against  Escherichia 
coll,  Staphylococcus  aureus  and  Pseudomonas 
[J].  A  possible  explanation  for  the  antibac- 
terial effect  has  been  suggested  by  Tsuchlya, 
Irlyama,  and  TJmezawa  [51]  to  result  from 
the  production  of  methylmetbanthlosulflnate 
from  DMSO. 

Selbert,  Parrelly,  and  Shepherd  [52]  studied 
the  highly  pleomorphic  bacteria  regularly 
isolated  from  human  tumors  and  leukemic 
bloods.  DMSO  in  12.5  to  25  per  cent  concen- 
trations caused  complete  inhibition  of  growth 
in  vitro  of  all  twenty-seven  such  isolated 
organisms  without  effecting  the  intact  red 
blood  cells. 

One  of  the  Intriguing  possibilities  with 
DMSO  is  indicated  In  studies  which  show 
that  resistant  bacteria  become  sensitive  after 
pretreatment  with  this  material.  Pottz  [53] 
gave  preliminary  evidence  that  the  tubercle 
bacilli  resistant  to  2,000  ^g.  of  streptomycin 
or  isonlazld  became  sensitive  to  10  fig.  of 
either  drug  by  pretreatment  with  0.5  to  5  per 
cent  DMSO. 

Kamlya  Wakao,  and  Nishioka  [54]  evalu- 
ated the  effect  of  5  per  cent  DMSO  on  the 
Increase  of  sensitivity  of  bacteria  to  anti- 
biotics. In  this  study  the  difference  of  more 
than  2  mm.  of  growth  Inhibitory  circle  be- 
tween DMSO  and  the  control  medivun  was  re- 
garded as  the  Increase  In  sensitivity.  DMSO 
restored  the  sensitivity  of  antibiotic-resistant 
strains  and  Increased  the  sensitivity  of  anti- 
biotic-sensitive strains.  Restoration  of  sensi- 
tivity was  found  In  some  strains  of  Pseudo- 
monas and  E.coll.  In  particular  the  sensitiv- 
ity of  Pseudomonas  for  coUstln  was  restored 
when  the  medium  contained  5  iJer  cent 
DMSO.  All  four  strains  of  collstin-reslstant 
Pseudomonas  then  became  sensitive.  The  au- 
thors recorded  that  antibiotics  which  were 
not  effective  on  certain  bacteria,  such  as  peni. 
cllUn  for  E.coll,  showed  growth  Inhibitory 
effects  when  the  medium  contained  DMSO. 

Diuresis.  Suckert  and  Pormanek  [55] 
studied  the  diuretic  effects  of  DMSO  admin- 
istered topically  to  rats  five  times  dally  In  a 
dosage  of  0.6  ml.  of  90  per  cent  DMSO  per 
animal.  This  increased  the  urine  volume  ten- 
fold. Together  with  an  increase  in  urine  vol- 
ume, there  was  also  an  increase  in  both  so- 
dium and  potassium  excretion. 

Enhancement  of  Drug  Action.  Rosen  et  al. 
[5S]  employed  dimethyl  sulfoxide  and  water 
for  determining  the  LD„  in  rats  and  mice 
using  quarternary  ammoniiun  salts  as  test 
comp>o)xnds  administered  orally.  Toxicity  was 
Increased  by  DMSO  with  pentolinium  tartrate 
In  rats  and  hexamethonlTim  bltartrate  In 
rats.  No  change  in  mouse  toxicity  was  noted 
with  the  foregoing  two  compounds.  DMSO 
decreased  toxicity  of  decamethanliim  iodide 
in  rats. 

Choiinesterase  Inhibition.  Sams.  Carroll, 
and  Crantz  \48]  studied  the  effects  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  on  skeletal,  smooth,  and 


cardiac  mxiscles  employing  concentrations  of 
0.6  to  6  per  cent.  DBiSO  strikingly  depressed 
the  response  of  the  diaphragm  to  both  direct 
(muscle)  and  indirect  (nerve)  electrical 
stimulation,  and  caused  spontaneous 
skeletal  muscle  fasclculations.  On  the  other 
hand,  DBiSO  Increased  the  response  of  the 
smooth  muscle  of  the  stomach  to  both 
muscle  and  nerve  stimulation.  The  vagal 
threshold  was  lowered  50  per  cent  by  6  per 
cent  DMSO.  Choiinesterase  Inhibition  by 
DMSO  could  reasonably  explain  f  asclculatlon 
of  skeletal  muscle.  Increased  tone  of  the 
smooth  muscle,  and  lower  vag^l  threshold 
observed  in  this  series  of  experiments.  In 
vitro  assays  showed  that  0.8  to  8  per  cent 
DMSO  inhibited  16  to  80  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, of  bovine  erythrocyte  choiinesterase 
\48\. 

Collagen  Solvent.  It  has  been  found  in 
biopsy  specimens  taken  from  the  skin  before 
treatment  and  at  three  weekly  Intervals  In 
patients  with  scleroderma  that  there  was  a 
dissolution  of  collagen  with  the  elastic  fibers 
remaining  Intact  |57).  Cries,  Bublltz,  and 
Lindner  [58]  studied  rabbit  skin  before  and 
after  twenty-four  hours  in  vitro  with  100 
per  cent  DMSO.  They  evaluated  the  fraction 
of  collagen  soluble  in  neutral  saline  solu- 
tion, the  fraction  soluble  in  acid  citrate  solu- 
tion, and  the  Insoluble  fibrous  collagen.  After 
immersion  with  DMSO,  the  fraction  extract- 
able  with  neutral  salt  solution  decreased  sig- 
nificantly. The  authors  mentioned  that  top- 
ical DMSO  in  man  exerted  a  significant 
effect  in  human  pathologic  deposition  of  col- 
lagen In  human  postlrradlatlon  subcutane- 
ous fibrosis  but  did  not  appear  to  change 
the  equilibrium  of  metabolism  of  collagen  of 
normal  tissue.  In  patients  with  scleroderma. 
Increased  hydroxyprollne  content  of  the  urine 
has  been  demonstrated  after  topical  treat- 
ment with  DMSO  [  58  ] . 

Nonspecific  Enhancement  of  Resistance. 
Raettig  in  a  recent  study  [59]  of  antigen- 
antibody  reactions  showed  that  DMSO  did 
not  disturb  the  Immune  response.  In  fact, 
the  oral  administration  of  DMSO  to  mice  for 
ten  days  prior  to  an  oral  Infection  with 
murine  typhus  produced  In  Itself  an  en- 
hanced resistance  to  this  rickettsial  infection. 

Vasodilation.  Adamson  and  co-workers 
[60]  have  demonstrated  that  when  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  is  applied  to  a  three  to  one 
pedicle  flap  raised  on  the  back  of  rats.  It 
will  decrease  the  anticipated  slough  by  60 
to  70  per  cent.  The  authors  suggested  that 
the  primary  action  of  DMSO  on  the  pedicle 
Sap  circulation  was  to  evoke  a  hlstamine- 
llke  response.  Kllgman  [28,  29]  had  previ- 
ously demonstrated  that  DMSO  possessed 
potent  histamlne-Uberatlng  properties  at 
the  site  of  application.  Microphotographs 
taken  by  Adamson  and  his  associates  show 
dilatation  of  vessels  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
rabbit  ear  when  it  is  topically  treated  with 
DMSO. 

CLINICAL   DATA 

More  than  125  clinical  studies  with  topi- 
cal DMSO  and/or  DMSO  mixtures  have  been 
reported  or  are  in  press  to  date.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  these  indicate  efficacy.  The  handful 
of  negative  papers  are  for  the  most  part 
centered  around  the  use  of  DMSO  in  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  a  notoriously  difficult  dis- 
ease to  evaluate.  A  critical  review  of  the  lit- 
erature on  rheumatoid  arthritis  indicates 
that  topical  dimethyl  sulfoxide  Is  at  least 
a  useful  adjunct  in  the  treatment  of  this 
entity.  The  initial  "clinical  Impression"  types 
of  reports  have  been  confirmed  with  con- 
trolled studies. 

One  of  the  better  controlled  studies  In 
rheumatoid  arthritis  was  performed  by  the 
Committee  of  Clinical  Drug  Testing  of  the 
Japanese  Rheumatism  Association  [61]  on 
274  patients  (55  male  and  219  female  pa- 
tients) with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  Fifty  or 
90  per  cent  DMSO  was  applied  topically  and 
propylene  glycol  was  used  as  a  control  twice 


a  day  to  the  Involved  joints  for  four  week« 
in  single-blind  evaluation.  The  following 
parameters  were  examined:  (i)  artlc\^ 
symptoms  and  signs  (spontaneoiu  pain,  pain 
on  palpation,  pain  on  motion,  heat);  (3) 
strength  of  grip  (mm.  Hg);  (3)  circumfer- 
ence of  joint;  (4)  range  of  joint  moUon. 
Patients  were  examined  before  trial,  after 
two  weeks,  and  after  four  weeks  of  therapy. 
Records  of  the  entire  series  were  sent  to  a 
central  office  and  statistically  analyzed.  Both 
50  and  90  per  cent  DliiSO  were  found  to  be 
effective  and  no  difference  was  discerned  be- 
tween the  two  concentrations.  They  were 
both  significantly  better  than  the  propylene 
glycol  control.  DMSO  relieved  joint  pain  and 
increased  the  range  of  motion  and  grip 
stren^^th.  Studies  primarily  relating  to  the 
Interest  of  the  general  surgeon  and  some 
surgical  specialties  will  now  be  discussed. 

Brown  [62]  has  completed  a  controlled 
double-blind  study  to  evaluate  the  thera- 
peutic efficacy  of  dimethyl  sxilfoxide  In  acute 
musculoskeletal  disorders.  Those  treated  in- 
cluded patients  with  acute  post- traumatic 
soft  tissue  injury  to  the  cervical,  dorsal,  and 
lumbar  areas,  sprains  and  strains  of  the 
larger  joints  of  the  extremities,  acute  post- 
traumatic soft  tissue  injuries  associated  with 
subcutaneous  and  intramuscular  bleeding 
involving  trunk  or  extremity  surfaces  o! 
more  than  a  few  square  Inches,  and  acute 
bvuBltis  involving  the  large  joints  of  the 
body  in  contradistinction  to  that  involving 
the  fingers  and  toes.  It  bad  been  previously 
determined  that  a  70  per  cent  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  DMSO  in  volumes  ranging  from  8  to 
12  ml.  applied  topically  at  least  three  times 
daily  to  a  wide  area  covering  the  site  of  dis- 
ease would  provide  effective  therapeutic  re- 
sponse in  80  per  cent  or  more  of  the  non- 
controlled  cases  and  would  yield  substantial 
therapeutic  benefit  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Preliminary  and  prior  testing  of  the 
same  patients  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  o( 
DMSO  Indicated  no  clinical  benefit  during 
this  time.  In  this  manner  the  effective  dose 
for  the  condition  treated  was  established 
and  the  non-effective  nature  of  the  10  per 
cent  solution  was  determined  and  Identified 
for  use  as  the  control  group. 

Before  treatment,  physical  parameters  were 
recorded  as  to  severity  in  each  case.  These  in- 
cluded pain,  edema,  fluctuation,  ecchymosls. 
local  tenderness,  and  limitation  of  motion. 
The  medication  was  applied  to  clean,  dry. 
and  unbroken  skin,  any  excess  oil  or  per- 
spiration having  been  removed. 

In  establishing  the  protocol  for  the  dou- 
ble-blind series  DMSO  was  provided  by  a 
pharmaceutical  house  In  numbered  bottles, 
the  code  and  streng^th  of  the  solution  In  the 
containers  being  known  only  to  those  who 
supplied  the  drug.  Ninety-two  patients  were 
Included  in  the  double-blind  series.  In  sixty 
of  these,  60  to  90  per  cent  DMSO  was  given. 
The  over-all  good  [1]  and  excellent  [2]  re- 
sults varied  between  70  and  90  per  cent.  Re- 
sults for  the  thirty-two  patients  In  whom  10 
per  cent  DMSO  was  applied  were  all  rele- 
gated into  the  fair  or  no  benefit  categories. 

Tenderness  and  pain  were  evaluated  by 
Brown  [62]  prior  treatment  and  at  intervals 
thereafter.  Within  one  to  two  hours,  there 
was  almost  complete  relief  of  pain  and 
tenderness  in  those  patients  treated  with  60 
to  90  per  cent  solutions  of  DMSO  and  at  the 
end  of  seventy-two  hours  there  was  rela- 
tively no  pain  and  tenderness.  In  patients 
treated  with  the  placebo  (10  per  cent  DMSO 
solution)  there  was  little  response,  even  after 
seventy-two  hours,  to  medication  for  pain 
and  tenderness. 

Penrod,  Bacharach,  and  Templeton  [63| 
studied  the  use  of  DMSO  for  control  of  pain 
after  posterolateral  thoracotomy.  Twenty- 
four  patients  were  selected  for  this  study. 
Besides  being  painful  tlUs  operation  is  also 
associated  with  complications  which  often 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  patient's  unwilling- 
ness to  cough  because  of  pain.  Operations 
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were  performed  for  a  variety  of  intrathoracic 
lesions.  Most  of  the  patients  had  carcinoma 
of  the  lung,  others  had  hiatal  hernia,  pul- 
monary tuberculosis,  or  thoracic  aortic 
aneurysm.  All  patients  were  operated  on  by 
the  same  two  surgeons  so  that  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  incisions  and  details  of  the 
patient's  care  were  xmlform. 

The  following  procedure  for  the  topical  ap- 
plication of  DMSO  was  followed.  At  the  end 
of  the  operation  10  ml.  of  an  unknown  con- 
centration of  DMSO  was  directly  applied  to 
the  closed  wound  and  to  an  area  extending 
10  inches  on  either  side.  The  skin  was  then 
permitted  to  dry  for  ten  minutes  and  a 
sterile  dressing  was  applied.  Six  hours  later 
the  dressing  was  removed  and  10  ml.  of 
DMSO  from  the  same  bottle  applied.  No  dress- 
ing was  used  after  this  time.  The  applica- 
tions were  repeated  every  six  hours  there- 
after. For  the  initial  twelve  applications  (that 
la,  for  the  flrst  three  days)  the  unknown 
concentration  was  used  exclusively.  On  the 
fourth,  flfth,  and  sixth  postoperative  days, 
a  known  concentration  of  70  per  cent  DMSO 
was  applied  to  the  healing  wound. 

Patients  were  Instructed  to  ask  for  analge- 
sics In  the  postoperative  period  if  they  ex- 
perienced pain.  The  iisual  analgesic  pre- 
scribed was  morphine  sulfate  in  a  dose  of 
8  to  10  mg.  given  intramuscularly  every 
three  hours  as  needed.  After  the  first  three  or 
four  hours  patients  were  encouraged  to  sit 
upright  in  bed,  to  cough,  and  to  practice 
deep  breathing.  This  is  ordinarily  a  painful 
experience  for  any  such  patient. 

Three  unknown  concentrations  of  DMSO 
were  used.  Seven  patients  received  10  per  cent 
DMSO,  nine  patients  received  a  60  per  cent 
concentration,  and  eight  patients  were 
treated  with  an  80  per  cent  concentration. 
Because  of  the  characteristic  odor  DMSO 
Imparts  to  the  patient's  breath,  it  was  de- 
cided to  use  10  per  cent  concentration  as  a 
control  rather  than  a  completely  inert 
aqueous  solution. 

The  patients  in  the  control  group,  those 
receiving  the  10  per  cent  concentration,  re- 
quired an  average  of  five  doses  of  morphine 
sulfate  during  the  first  three  postoperative 
days.  Individual  requirements  varied  from 
one  injection  to  as  many  as  eight  Injections 
during  this  three  day  period.  Those  patients 
receiving  60  per  cent  concentration  required 
an  average  of  four  doses  of  morphine  sulfate 
during  the  same  postoperative  time.  The  In- 
dividual doses  in  this  group  of  patients 
ranged  from  two  to  eight  injections  over 
the  three  days.  The  patients  in  the  third  test 
group,  those  receiving  80  per  cent  concen- 
tration, required  an  average  of  only  three 
doses  of  morphine  sulfate  through  the  f&st 
three  postoperative  days.  Individual  num- 
bers of  doses  ranged  from  one  to  five  in  this 
group.  It  became  apparent  early  in  the  study 
that  each  of  the  patients  receiving  60  or 
80  percent  concentrations  of  DMSO  enjoyed 
some  relief  of  pain  after  every  application. 
In  most  patients  the  degree  of  relief  from 
pain  was  significant.  If  there  was  delay  in 
providing  another  application  of  DMSO  after 
the  final  application  of  the  test  concentra- 
tion, patients  frequently  demanded  contin- 
uation of  the  topical  application. 

Postoperative  analgesia  is  a  variable  which 
lends  itself  easUy  to  subjective  interpreta- 
tion by  the  patient  and  the  attending  per- 
sonnel. For  example,  the  authors  found  that 
in  some  cases  narcotics  had  been  admin- 
istered by  the  nurse  for  restlessness  and 
inability  to  sleep.  In  spite  of  these  limi- 
tations both  the  surgeons  Involved  In  the 
patients'  care  and  the  nurses  providing  the 
dally  treatments  were  impressed  with  the 
apparent  effectiveness  of  DMSO  in  reliev- 
ing the  usual  pain  after  thoracotomy.  These 
patients  as  a  group  were  able  to  cough  more 
effectively,  move  more  easily  both  in  and 
out  of  bed,  resume  early  motion  of  the 
arm  and  shoulder  in  the  operative  side,  and 
In  general  enjoy  a  more  rapid  and 
less  complicated  postoperative  course  than 


patients  who  had  not  had  the  drug.  With 
fewer  narcotics  reqviired,  there  were  fewer 
gastrointestinal  complications  such  as 
nausea,  ileus,  and  constipation.  Wounds 
healed  without  complication.  Preliminary 
experience  with  DMSO  for  the  reUef  of 
postoperative  incisional  pain  was  said  by 
the  authors  to  be  encouraging.  It  was  con- 
cluded that  DMSO  topically  applied  can 
play  a  useful  role  in  the  postoperative 
management  of  patients  undergoing  thoracic 
surgery. 

Engel  [64]  studied  ten  patients  with 
keloids,  applying  40  to  80  per  cent  DMSO 
concentration  two  to  three  times  dally.  After 
several  months  there  was  a  flattening  of  the 
scar  with  microscopic  changes  seen  in  the 
dermis  characterized  by  a  loosening  of  the 
collagen  bundles. 

Paul  [65]  presented  a  study  comparing 
loss  of  time  due  to  Injury  among  profes- 
sional baseball  players  during  the  year  be 
used  DMSO  in  28  cases  with  loss  of  time 
during  the  previous  year  when  he  did  not 
have  this  drug  (42  cases).  Time  loss  was 
three  times  greater  with  conventional  ther- 
apy than  with  DMSO. 

Fronunhold  [66]  studied  the  cutaneous 
application  of  DMSO  in  patients  with  sub- 
cutaneous fibrosis  Induced  by  supervoltage 
irradiation  of  deep  seated  nuOlgnant  lesions. 
DMSO  application  was  followed  by  a  gradual 
softening  and  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
indurated  areas. 

Brechner,  Cohen,  and  Pretsky  [67]  showed 
that  Intense  anesthesia  of  the  intact  hu- 
man skin  could  be  achieved  by  the  topical 
application  of  a  solution  of  five  to  33  per 
cent  tetracaine  base  dissolved  in  dimethyl 
sulfoxide. 

Ochs  168]  employed  DMSO  for  topical  an- 
esthesia prior  to  myringotomy.  The  author 
used  a  5  per  cent  solution  of  cocaine  and  4 
per  cent  tetracaine  in  pure  dimethyl  sulfox- 
ide. These  were  applied  to  the  ear  drum  with 
a  cotton-tipped  applicator.  Anesthesia  re- 
sulted after  one  minute  of  application  and 
persisted  for  a  sufficient  time  to  accomplish 
the  procedure.  Ochs  pointed  out  that  these 
materials  should  not  be  dropped  into  the 
auditory  canal  to  avoid  a  severe  burning  pain 
which  woTild  radiate  Into  the  neck.  He  stud- 
led  sixty  patients  and  found  it  equally  ef- 
fective in  treating  acute  otitis  media  with  a 
bxilging  drum  or  a  chronic  case  of  serous 
otitis. 

In  ophthalmology  Gordon  [69]  applied 
DMSO  Intraocularly  and  reported  benefit  in 
the  treatment  of  corneal  edema. 

In  the  field  of  virology.  Persky  and  Stewart 
[70]  employed  DMSO  in  the  treatment  of  a 
number  of  patients  with  various  genitouri- 
nary disorders,  including  Peyronie's  disease 
and  acute  epididymitis.  Six  of  thirteen 
patients  with  Peyronie's  disease  were  signifi- 
cantly Improved  and  were  able  to  resume  rea- 
sonably normal  Intercourse.  In  one  patient  a 
complete  disappearance  of  the  fibrous  plaque 
resulted  and  three  others  showed  definite  evi- 
dence of  resolution  of  the  fibrosis.  Applica- 
tions from  the  time  of  presentation  bad 
varied  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks.  In  seven 
of  twelve  men  with  acute  epididymitis,  topi- 
cally applied  DMSO  was  associated  with  relief 
of  local  discomfort  and  pain. 

In  gynecologic  surgery  DMSO  was  employed 
by  Ayre  and  LeGuerrier  [71].  The  authors 
previously  experimented  with  hormones  ap- 
plied directly  to  localized  carcinoma  of  the 
cervix  in  situ.  Neither  the  hormone  alone  nor 
pure  DMSO  produced  alterations.  When 
DMSO  with  dexamethasone  was  applied  to  the 
lesion  of  carcinoma  in  situ,  cytologic  changes 
of  a  regressive  nature  appeared  within  two  to 
three  weeks.  The  friability  of  the  lesion  was 
no  longer  evident.  The  findings  were  inter- 
preted as  showing  regressive  growth  in- 
fluences in  a  small  series  of  six  cases. 

Recently  a  symposium  on  dimethyl  s\Uf- 
oxide  was  held  at  the  University  of  Vleima. 
Data  on  9.621  patients  were  presented  and  a 


review  of  the  meeting  has  been  published 
(72].  Ttie  conclusions  of  the  conference  were 
that  DMSO  was  effective  therapy  in  a  wide 
variety  of  acute  traumatic  conditions,  in 
acute  and  chronic  subacromial  bursitis,  osteo- 
arthritis, gouty  arthritlB,  and  In  some  patients 
with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  DMSO  was  shown 
to  be  of  value  when  applied  topically  for  the 
treatment  of  early  Dupuytren's  contractujre 
and  of  beneflt  in  improving  the  cutaneous 
manifestations  of  scleroderma. 

It  might  be  worthwhile  to  point  out  that  a 
number  of  studies  of  its  efficacy  have  ap- 
peared In  the  literature  of  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Teigland  and  Saurlno  [73]  demonstrated 
benefit  In  more  than  80  per  cent  of  horses 
treated  for  bursitis  and  synovitis.  Dake  [74] 
reported  that  the  intravenous  administration 
of  DMSO  to  cats  together  with  conventional 
therapy  represented  effective  therapy  for 
feline  panleukopenla  (an  overwhelming  viral 
infection).  Koger  [75]  showed  that  topically 
applied  DMSO  was  the  first  successful  treat- 
ment for  sacroiliac  luxation  in  the  cow. 

SITMICAKT 

1.  In  subacute  and  chronic  animal  experi- 
ments, dimethyl  sulfoxide  administered  top- 
ically, subcutaneoualy,  intraperitoneally, 
orally.  Into  the  eye,  and  to  the  mucous 
membrane  is  generally  well  tolerated  and 
rates  as  an  agent  of  low  toxicity. 

2.  Subacute  and  chronic  administration  of 
DMSO  In  relatively  high  concentrations  to 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  swine  by  either  the  oral  or 
the  topical  routes  results  In  alterations  to 
the  lens.  These  alterations  do  not  occur  when 
the  average  dose  given  to  human  subjects  Is 
applied.  The  rhesus  monkey  Is  much  more 
resistant  to  this  phenomenon  than  the  dog. 
rabbit,  or  pig. 

3.  Human  subjects  have  now  been  ex- 
amined ophthalmologlcally  after  as  long  as 
two  and  a  half  years  of  DMSO  therapy  with- 
out ocvOar  toxicity.  DMSO  is  clinically  well 
tolerated,  with  few  troublesome  side  effects. 

4.  Fate  and  metabolism  of  DMSO  have  been 
studied  In  man  by  radioactive  technics. 
After  cutaneous  application  half  of  the  ap- 
plied dose  is  eliminated  within  fourteen  days. 
After  intravenous  application  half  of  the 
applied  dose  Is  eliminated  within  eight  days. 
Most  of  the  dose  is  excreted  as  unchanged 
dimethyl  sulfoxide  In  the  urine.  Dimethyl 
sulfone  also  appears  in  the  urine.  Dimethyl 
sulfide  has  been  identified  as  the  breath 
odor  which  follows  DMSO  treatment. 

6.  Dimethyl  siilfoxlde  has  a  wide  range  of 
primary  pharmacologic  actions  including 
membrane  penetration,  anti-Inflammation, 
local  analgesia,  bacteriostasis,  diuresis,  choi- 
inesterase inhibition,  enhancement  of  the 
action  of  a  concomitantly  administered  drug, 
solvent  for  collagen,  nonspecific  enhance- 
ment of  immunity,  and  vasodilation. 

Clinical  usefulness  in  surgery  and  the  stir- 
glcal  subspeclalitles  has  been  shown  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  trauma,  postoperative  in- 
cisional pain,  certain  urologlc  disorders  such 
as  Peyronie's  disease,  early  Dupuytren's  con- 
tracture, keloids,  and  subcutaneous  fibrosis 
associated  with  cobalt  Irradiation.  Dimethyl 
sulfoxide  will  effectively  carry  local  anes- 
thetics Into  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  and 
Into  the  ear  drum,  i>ermitting  incision  with- 
out pain. 
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[Prom  the  Hospital  Trlbime,  June  19,  1967] 

DMSO  Ptrr  ON  Sale  as  Rx  Drug  in  West 
Germany  and  At7stria 

Princeton.  N.J. — Dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO)  has  gone  on  sale  as  a  prescription 
Item  in  West  Germany  and  Austria,  Dr. 
Gerhard  Laudahn,  director  of  clinical  re- 
search for  Scherlng  A.G.,  told  Hospital 
Tribune  while  attending  the  Conference  on 
Drug  Information  for  Health  Professions 
here. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  have 
used  DMSO  In  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
and  no  serious  untoward  effect  has  yet  been 
substantiated,  he  said. 

The  prescription  sale  of  DMSO  In  Austria 
is  Its  first  public  availability  In  that  coxm- 
try,  he  said.  It  had  been  on  prescription  In 
West  Germany  before,  from  October  until 
November.  1965.  and  was  withdrawn  when 
the  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
quested further  testing. 

The  drug  will  be  available  for  topical 
treatment  of  such  acute  aliments  as  muscu- 
loskeletal Injuries  and  inflammations,  tendi- 
nitis, frozen  shoulder,  bursitis,  epicondyl- 
itis, neuritis,  herpes  zoster,  torlcollis,  other 
muscle  distortions  and  sprains  and  strains, 
be  said. 

It  Is  not  yet  available  for  such  chronic 
conditions  as  arthritis,  "but  we  are  quite 
sure,"  said  Dr.  Laudahn,  "that  DMSO  will 
also  prove  valuable  In  chronic  conditions. 
Before  we  recommend  its  widespread  use  in 
such  conditions,  we  will  follow  the  request 
of  the  German  health  authorities  that  we 
wait  for  the  outcome  of  the  treatments  of 
the  acute  conditions." 

Restrictions  on  the  prescription  use  of 
DMSO.  he  said,  are  that  it  not  exceed  maxi- 
mum dose  of  10  Gm.  dally  and  not  exceed 
the  maximum  time  period  of  two  weeks. 

"We  do  feel  completely  satisfied,"  said  Dr. 
Laudahn,  about  the  drug's  safety.  "We  think 
topical  applications  of  DMSO,  as  we  are  using 
it  at  the  moment.  Is  only  the  beginning. 
Because  we  think  that  DMSO  together  with 
other  substances  will  be  proved  valuable  in 
the  treatment  of  other  diseases  later  on." 

"It  might  go  together  with  the  cortico- 
steroids and  especially  with  anticancer  drugs 
In  such  Instances  that  the  cancer  or  tumor 
may  be  reached  by  topical  application  to 
skin  or  mucous  membrane,"  he  suggested. 

He  said  that  animal  experiments  reported 
at  the  November,  1966,  international  sym- 
posium on  DMSO  in  Vienna  already  showed 
beneficial  results  on  animal  tumors  with 
combinations  of  DMSO  and  other  drugs. 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING— THE 
KEY  TO  COOPERATIVE  FEDERAL- 
ISM 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one 
reads  the  tiistory  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  old  maxim  that  new  Members  should 
be  seen  and  not  heard  had  some  validity. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  such  is  no 
longer  the  case.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of 
the  entire  Nation  that  this  legislative 
body,  more  than  any  other  in  the  world 
today,  is  blessed  with  energetic,  thought- 
ful, and  creative  young  minds  who  are 
promptly  assuming  their  burden  with 
dignity  and  distinction. 

Happily  for  us  and  for  the  Nation,  they 
have  spoken  out  on  the  issues  that  face 
us.  The  world  and  the  country  has  the 
advantage  of  their  ideas  and  their  plans. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  the  Honorable  William  A. 
Steiger,  is  a  prime  example  of  what  I 
mean. 

On  November  13.  1967,  before  the  Na- 
tional MuniciiMd  League's  73d  National 
Conference  on  Government  in  Milwau- 
kee, he  spoke  out  on  a  topic  that  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  of  us 
here.  His  subject  was  "Federal  Revenue 
Sharing — The  Key  to  Cooperative  Fed- 
eralism." 

As  with  so  many  Issues,  he  has  placed 
the  matter  in  perspective.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Members  and  the  coun- 
try to  his  comments  which  I  am  pleased 
to  place  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Federal  Revenue  Sharing — The  Ket  to  Co- 
operative Federalism 

One  of  the  most  vital  and  dynamic  di- 
chotomies of  American  history  has  been  the 
changing  nature  of  our  federal  system — the 
partnership  between  the  national  govern- 
ment on  the  one  hand  and  the  states  which 
form  It  on  the  other.  The  conflict  and  the 
concert  between  the  states  and  the  national 
government  Is  one  of  the  most  creative,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  discordant  features 
of  federalism.  To  me  the  friction  of  federal- 
Ism  is  both  fruitful  and  healthy  when  prop- 
erly channeled.  It  Is  disruptive  only  when 
the  balance  Is  lost.  When  either  end  of  the 
tug  of  war  that  is  federalism  faUs  to  pull 
Its  share,  the  other  side  over  balances.  The 
strength  which  comes  from  a  competitive 
partnership  then  Is  lost. 

Let's  be  honest  and  admit  that  the  states 
have  not  been  fvUly  pulling  their  share,  and 
the  federal  government  has  not  been  wholly 
doing  Its  Job  either. 

Today,  we  witness  the  ever-increasing  cen- 
tralization of  power  and  responsibility  at 
the  national  level,  a  growing  state  and 
municipal  dependence  on  largesse  from 
Washington  and  a  weakening  of  the  abUi- 
tles  of  states  and  local  units  of  government 
to  meet  their  responsibilities.  The  reason  is 
not — as  some  would  have  us  believe — the 
Inertia  of  Inaction  on  the  part  of  the  states, 
nor  is  it  simply  the  momentum  of  bxireau- 
cratlc  growth  on  the  federal  level.  It  Is  not 
that  simple. 

Many  factors  have  combined  to  bring  this 
situation  about.  None  of  these  factors,  how- 
ever, has  more  Impact  than  the  imbalance 
In  revenue  sources  avaUable  to  the  several 
levels  of  government.  As  a  practical  matter, 
the  national  government  has  pre-empted  the 
graduated  Income  tax  as  a  major  revenue 
soxirce. 

For  the  moet  part,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  been  left  to  rely  on  three 
major  sources  for  the  bulk  of  the  revenues 
they  need  to  operate.  These  three  sources — 


property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  Income 
taxes  of  flat  or  only  mUdly  progressive 
rates — have  tended  only  slightly  to  keep 
pace  with  Inflated  prices,  and  the  mush- 
rooming demands  of  a  growing  population 
for  Improved  governmental  services.  In  an 
era  of  economic  growth,  revenue  and  credit 
sources  available  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  not  Increased  at  a  rate  oom- 
mensTirate  with  demands  and  prices. 

Thus,  the  financial  plight  of  governments 
In  America  today  is  one  of  Increased  revenue 
at  the  national  level,  but  fiscal  poverty  at 
state  and  local  levels.  This  has  had  an  in- 
evitable Impact  on  governmental  and  poUtl- 
cal  leaders.  At  the  state  and  local  level,  the 
pinch  caused  by  Insufficient  funds  has 
created  a  reluctance  to  embark  upon  new 
programs  demanded  by  an  Increasingly  so- 
phisticated population.  At  the  national 
level,  the  predicament  is  reversed.  The 
avaUabllity  of  funds  leads  to  approval  of 
new  programs  and  commitments  without 
sufficient  examination  of  the  desirability  or 
efficacy  of  national  governmental  action. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  of  life  that  many  of 
the  ills  of  our  society  are  not  now  being 
solved  at  the  local  and  state  level.  Many  of 
our  cities  are  suffering;  poverty,  unemploy- 
ment and  crime  abound  in  many  areas;  ur- 
ban ghettos  are  a  national  disgrace;  trans- 
portation Is  being  strangled. 

Who  among  us  needs  a  catalog  of  these 
Ills?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  problems. 
We  are  all  searching  for  the  best  solution  to 
those  problems. 

The  crucial  question  Is:  Why  are  these 
problems  not  being  solved  effectively  at  the 
local   and   state   level? 

The  present  approach  to  solving  these 
problems  has  been  tried  and  tested  In  In- 
creasing degrees  for  a  ntmiber  of  years.  In  10 
years,  federal  grant-in-aid  expenditures  on 
a  categorical  basis  have  increased  by  $10  bil- 
lion from  approximately  $4  billion  In  1956  to 
more  than  $14  billion  In  1966. 

This  approach  Is  simply  not  working. 
Proponents  of  today's  "creative  federalism" 
seek  to  solve  these  problems  with  special  or 
categorical  federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  alone  put  out  a  book  containing 
some  527  pages,  entitled  "Grants- In -Aid  and 
Other  Financial  Assistance  Programs  Admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare." 

That  527-page  book  merely  lists  and  de- 
scribes briefly  the  grant-in-aid  programs  ad- 
ministered by  this  single  department  of  the 
federal  government. 

In  all,  there  are  190  programs  listed.  They 
account  for  expenditures  of  some  $7  bUllon 
annually,  which  represents  less  than  half  of 
the  more  than  $14  billion  m  annual  federal 
expenditures  on  such  programs  administered 
by  the  federal  government. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  Its  own  ad- 
ministrator and  Its  own  army  or  regiment  or 
platoon  of  personnel.  Many  of  the  programs 
have  field  personnel  in  regional  offices  and 
many,  of  course,  have  personnel  in  each  state. 
The  simpllest  way  I  know  of  bringing  home 
to  the  individual  person  In  practicaUy  any 
city  in  the  United  States  Just  how  deeply 
the  federal  government  is  involved  In  one 
way  or  another  In  his  community  and  state 
U  to  refer  him  to  the  telephone  book.  The 
1966  Milwaukee  telephone  book  contains  240 
separate  telephone  listings  for  the  federal 
government  and  only  166  for  the  state  gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  past  10  years,  programs  of  aid 
to  the  states  have  increased  substantlaUy. 

New  health,  labor  and  welfare  programs 
established  between  flscal  1956  and  1966 — 21 
In  number — will  have  required  outlays  of 
$8.3  blUion  by  the  end  of  flscal  1968.  The 
first-year  cost  of  these  21  programs  was  $44 
million;  they  are  budgeted  for  almost  $3.0 
billion  In  the  current  flscal  year.  Programs 
added  in  1967  and  proposed  in  1968  will  bring 
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the  total  of  new  programs  to  27  and  the  asso- 
ciated 1968  expenditures  to  $4.1  billion. 

Of  the  21  programa  Initiated  during  the 
1956-1966  period  In  the  health,  labor  and 
welfare  field,  18  have  been  enacted  since  1962. 
I  would  be  saying  nothing  new  U  I  at- 
tempted to  catalog  the  list  of  federal  reqiilre- 
ments.  the  redtape  Involved  In  obtaining  ap- 
proval, the  man-years  spent  by  state  and  local 
officials  In  connection  with  these  programs. 
the  Interagency  and  Intraprogram  rivalries 
that  exist  among  federal  programs,  and  so  on. 
In  Wisconsin,  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  taxpayers  contribute  $1.46  toward  the 
cost  of  grant-in-aid  programs  for  every 
grant-in-aid  dollar  they  get  back  from  the 
federal  government.  A  good  part  of  that  46 
cents  goes  for  overhead  and  administrative 
costs  of  the  federal  government.  The  rest  goes 
to  so-called  disadvantaged  states  through  a 
number  of  equalization  formulas.  In  1966 
Wisconsin  ranked  48th  In  per  capita  federal 
aid  going  to  the  states. 

Perhaps  no  state  would  really  complain  If 
the  categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  federal  government  were  ac- 
complishing the  Job. 

With  more  than  200  categorical  grant-in- 
aid  programs  expending  more  than  $14  billion 
annually,  we  see  our  problems,  particularly 
In  the  metropolitan  areas,  persist  and  grow. 
All  of  our  communities,  as  you  well  know, 
have  the  same  general  problems  in  the  sense 
that  there  may  be  poverty,  unemployment. 
Inadequate  educational  and  Job  training  op- 
portunities and  other  problems  of  this  kind. 
But  the  same  solution  to  water  pollution 
or  poverty,  or  for  that  matter  any  other 
problem.  In  one  community  Is  very  well  not 
an  appropriate  solution  in  another  com- 
munity. In  one  it  might  be  a  training  pro- 
gram or  sewage  treatment  facilities  and  in 
another  It  might  be  a  transportation  pro- 
gram or  storm  sewer  separation  construc- 
tion. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  we  are  not 
going  to  make  a  major  change  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  federal  doUars  until  such  time 
as  the  Vietnam  war  has  ended. 

It  Is  also  apparent  that  before  the  fed- 
eral  government  moves  to  a  revenue  sharing 
system  some  basic  policy  decision  will  have 
to  be  made  as  to:  (1)  the  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  amount  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  states;  (2)  the  extent  of  controls 
over  the  distribution  and  use  of  shared 
funds;  (3)  the  formula  for  distributing 
funds.  Including  the  weight  that  should  be 
given  to  such  factors  as  population,  state  and 
local  tax  effort,  and  Income  to  the  states; 
(4)  the  extent  to  which  shared  funds  would 
have  to  be  passed  on  by  the  states  to  their 
local  political  subdivisions  and  the  formula 
for  such  distribution;  and  (5)  whether  re- 
form of  state  and  local  governments  and  their 
tax  systems  should  be  a  prerequisite  to  par- 
ticipate In  shared  revenues  and.  If  so.  what 
kind  of  reforms. 

In  order  to  move  toward  a  more  meanlng- 
f\il  system  of  aid  to  the  states,  I  would  hope 
that  as  we  have  done  In  the  90th  Congress, 
we  can  begin  to  go  to  the  so-caUed  "block 
grant"  approach  and  point  to  what  the 
President  said  when  he  proposed  the  Com- 
prehensive PubUc  Health  Service  Act  last 
year: 

"I  recommend  to  Congress  a  program  of 
grants  to  enable  states  and  communltlea  to 
plan  the  better  use  of  manpower  facilities 
and  financial  resources  for  comprehensive 
health  services.  .  .  .  Our  purpose  must  be 
to  help  redirect  and  reform  fragmented  pro- 
grams which  encourage  Inefficiency  and  con- 
fusion and  f  aU  to  meet  the  total  health  needs 
of  our  citizens." 

My  colleague  Congressman  Henry  Reuss  is 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  concept  of 
governmental  reform  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  There  Is.  however,  a  further  question 
which  Is.  Can  the  national  government  be 
IndUTerent  to  the  manner  In  which  state  and 


local  tax  collectors  separate  $61  billion  an- 
nually from  Individuals  and  business  firms. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan.  of  Harvard,  out- 
lined some  of  the  problems  facing  our  pres- 
ent system  when  he  said : 

".  .  .  liberals  must  divest  themselves  of 
the  notion  that  the  nation,  especially  the 
cities  of  the  nation,  can  be  run  from  agen- 
cies In  Washington  ...  we  must  attend  to 
what  the  federal  government  is  good  at  .  .  . 
(It)  Is  good  at  collecting  revenues,  and 
rather  bad  at  dlsburtlng  services." 

Governor  Terry  Sanf  ord,  of  North  Carolina, 
In  his  aptly  titled  book  Storm  Over  the  States 
described  the  problems  existent  In  present 
federal  programs  when  he  wrote : 

"Federal     programs     are     uncoordinated, 
leading   to   overlapping,   dupUcatlon.    tripli- 
cation, conflicting  goals,  cross-purposes,  lack 
or  consistency  and  loss  of  direction." 
Sanford  also  wrote: 

"As  the  crisis  has  risen.  It  Is  obvious  that 
the  states  have  not  done  enough,  the  cities 
have  seemed  paralyzed,  and  the  national 
government  has  Inaugurated  as  many  wrong 
approaches  as  right  solutions.  The  answers, 
however.  wUl  not  be  found  by  assessing 
blame,  but  by  drawing  together  all  our  re- 
sources." 

States  and  local  governments  continue  to 
struggle  to  meet  the  challenges  presented  to 
them.  From  1946  to  1966.  state  and  local 
government  ki>endlng  Increased  by  625  per 
cent,  from  $13  billion  to  $81  billion.  But  at 
the  same  time,  state  and  local  tax  receipts 
rose  by  only  432  per  cent,  from  $11  billion  In 
1946  to  $58  billion  In  1965,  and  gross  state 
and  local  debt  ballooned  from  $16  billion  to 
$107  billion,  an  Increase  of  675  per  cent. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  these 
heavy  spending  burdens  have  been  placed 
on  state  and  local  governments  In  the  past 
two  decades.  The  most  obvious  reason  Is  the 
Increase  In  population.  During  the  decade 
from  1930  to  1940  the  population  rose  from 
122.8  mUUon  to  131.7  million  persons,  an 
increase  of  7J  per  cent.  By  1950.  the  popula- 
tion had  grown  by  19  million  persons,  or 
more  than  14  per  cent;  and  by  I960,  an  addi- 
tional 27.8  million  persona  had  been  added 
to  the  population,  a  further  Increase  of  18.4 
per  cent.  Not  only  has  population  grown  ab- 
solutely, but  the  rate  of  increase  has  risen 
significantly. 

What  then  is  the  answer  for  our  local  gov- 
ernments and  eventually  for  the  people  they 
govern  and  care  for? 

Tom  Wicker.  New  York  Times  writer,  re- 
cently described  one  answer: 

'"Thoughtful  men  in  both  parties  think 
the  time  has  come  to  begin  turning  back  both 
federal  revenues  and  federal  responsibilities 
to  the  states,  not  merely  as  theoretical  fed- 
eralism but  also  In  the  Interests  of  meeting 
more  effectively  the  great  diversity  of  prob- 
lems Washington  has  taken  on  since  the 
New  Deal." 

Tax  sharing  Is  an  answer  that  was  first 
broached  by  Walter  W.  Heller,  the  Idea  that 
the  federal  government  should  share  some  of 
Its  revenues  with  the  50  states  and  over 
90.000  local  units  of  government. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  intended  to  allocate  to 
the  states  and  local  governments  on  a  per- 
manent basis  a  portion  of  the  very  produc- 
tive and  highly  "growth-elastic"  receipts  of 
the  federal  government.  Most  federal  reve- 
nues come  from  income  taxes  that  rise  at  a 
faster  rate  than  Income  as  income  grows. 
By  contrast  state-local  revenues  bsrely  In- 
crease In  proportion  to  Income.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  taxes  that  are  levied  on  Incomes 
of  individuals  and  businesses  in  this  country 
goes  to  the  federal  government,  although  35 
of  the  50  states  tax  Incomes.  States  are  gen- 
erally reluctant  to  Increase  taxes  on  Incomes, 
for,  among  other  reasons,  fear  of  losing  busi- 
ness to  other  states. 

Stripped  to  essentials,  the  revenue  sharing 
plan  I  have  drafted  would  operate  as  follows : 

1.  3%  of  the  federal  personal  Income  tax 
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would  be  aUocated  for  the  first  year.  Over  a 
period  of  4  years  this  would  be  raised  to  6% 
The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1968  estl- 
mates  personal  income  tax  revenue  at  73J 
biUlon  dollars.  3%  of  this  would  be  about 
2.2  billion  dollars  for  tax  sharing. 

2.  10%  of  the  212  billion  doUars  would  first 
be  allocated  to  the  17  states  with  the  lowest 
per  capita  Income,  as  a  form  of  equalization. 

3.  The  other  90%  (approximately  2  blUlon 
dollars)  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 

a.  50%  to  the  states  for  any  ptirpose  they 
desire. 

b.  6  %  to  the  states  for  strengthening  state 
and  local  administration.  In  the  sole  discre- 
tion of  a  state,  this  5%  could  be  transferred 
to  the  60%  general  fund  described  in  (a) 
above. 

c.  45%  to  local  subdivisions  of  the  state. 
The  state  would  have  sole  and  ccxnplete  au- 
thority to  designate  how  much  of  this  fund 
would  go  to  education  and  how  much  to 
other  functions  of  local  government.  The 
state  would  have  sole  and  complete  author- 
ity to  aUocate  the  money  within  the  state  to 
Its  subdivisions.  Subject  to  the  above  two 
state  powers,  the  45%  money  allocated  to  the 
state  subdivisions  would  be  administered 
exactly  like  money  raised  from  local  tax 
sources.  (This  means  the  money  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  general  controls,  fiscal 
and  otherwise,  which  apply  within  the  state 
to  local  tax  revenue.) 

Constraints  on  the  use  of  the  funds  would 
be  much  less  detailed  than  those  applying  to 
conditional  grants.  However,  the  funds  would 
not  be  available  for  highway  construction, 
since  there  Is  a  special  federal  trust  fund 
with  its  own  earmarked  revenue  sources  for 
this  purpose. 

An  audit  of  the  actual  use  of  the  fimds 
would  be  required,  as  well  as  certification  by 
the  appropriate  state  and  local  officials  that 
all  applicable  federal  laws,  such  as  the  Civil 
Rights  Act,  have  been  compiled  with  In  the 
activities  financed  by  the  grants. 

In  addition,  the  revenue  shxirlng  bill  I  have 
Introduced,  H.R.  4090.  calls  for  the  Inclusion 
of  a  bonus  feature  for  those  states  like  Wis- 
consin, that  are  doing  an  adequate  Job  of 
raising  revenues  on  the  state  level.  This 
would  penalize  those  states  with  poor  tax 
structures  and  encourage  tax  reform. 

TTie  concept  contained  In  this  bonus  fea- 
tur»  aimed  at  making  states  come  to  grips 
with  three  critical  issues — regresslvlty,  reve- 
nue productivity  and  equalization — Is  de- 
scribed in  a  thought-provoking  paper  by 
John  Shannon,  Assistant  Director,  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Belatlons, 
before  the  National  Association  of  State 
Budget  Officers.  Shannon  said  It  would  be 
"designed  to  help  those  states  that  help 
themselves,  or  to  be  more  specific,  to  reward 
those  states  that  are  willing  to  go  the  extra 
mile  In  constructing  an  equitable  and  pro- 
ductive revenue  system.  For  example,  last 
year  the  State  of  Wisconsin  spent  approxi- 
mately $5  million  granting  relief  to  home- 
owners found  to  be  carrying  extraordinary 
property  tax  burdens  in  relation  to  their  In- 
come. That  state  also  exempted  food  pxir- 
chases  from  Its  retail  sales  tax  and  made  rela- 
tively intensive  use  of  the  personal  Income 
tax.  Thus,  imder  this  reimbursement  plan, 
Wisconsin  would  receive  $2.5  million  for  Its 
property  tax  effort.  $18.7  million  as  sales  tax 
reimbursement  (table  2),  and  $74.8  million 
f table  3)  for  its  Income  tax  effort — or  a  reim- 
bursement total  of  approximately  $95  million 
with  no  expenditure  strings  attached. 

"By  contrast.  Its  neighbor  Illinois  would 
receive  nothing  because  in  1966  Illinois  made 
no  effort  to  help  those  property  owners  carry- 
ing extraordinary  biirden.  It  did  not  exempt 
food  from  Its  3.5  percent  state  sales  tax.  nor 
did  it  Impose  a  personal  Income  tax.  There 
Is  every  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  mi- 
nola  would  be  encouraged  by  these  plans  to 
exempt  food  and  Impose  a  personal  Income 
tax.  nUnols  state  sales  tax  reimbursement 
would  approximate  $56  million  f  table  2) ;  and 


uguming  that  It  made  an  average  personal 
^me  tax  effort  of  3  percent.  It  would  be 
Biatled  to  $96  million  personal  Income  tax 
reimbursement. 

To  put  the  matter  more  sharply,  while 
t»x  sharing  arrangements  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  on  states  to  'shape  up' 
tiielr  revenue  systems,  these  reimbursement 
pants  would  hurry  state  tax  reform  efforts 

along."  ^       .^ 

The  sharing  of  tax  revenues  has  been  done 
for  some  years  In  Wisconsin.  Under  the  Wis- 
consin formula,  26.38%  of  the  Income  tax 
dollar  goes  to  the  conununlty  In  which  the 
tuee  are  raised;  4.4%  of  that  amount  goes 
to  the  county  in  which  that  community  Is 
located,  and  the  remaining  73.62%  goes  to 
tiie  state  government.  In  addition,  Wiscon- 
sin shares  other  revenue  sources  such  as 
motor  vehicle  fees  and  in  all  cases  the  shar- 
ing of  revenue  has  been  successful. 

Wisconsin  has  a  good  record  In  state  gov- 
ernment and  a  good  record  In  providing 
services  for  its  residents.  Its  tax  sharing  pro- 
cedure plays  a  significant  role  In  maintain- 
ing the  quality  of  Its  state  and  local  govern- 
ment. 

So  long  as  the  present  grant-in-aid  sys- 
tem continues.  It  Is  imperative  that  we  re- 
verse the  trend  now  operative  which  has 
the  federal  government  basically  drafting 
and  considering  the  legislation  without  ade- 
quate consultation  with  states  which  have 
to  live  with  the  program.  There  is  a  critical 
need  for  close  cooperation  between  legisla- 
tures and  executive  branches  of  our  states 
and  the  Congress  so  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  states  can  be  known  prior 
to  passage  of  legislation. 

The  key  to  aU  of  this  Is  that  the  present 
method  of  operation  Is  not  working  effec- 
tively. Unless  we  give  an  Incentive — and 
there  are  states  now  asstunlng  this  respon- 
sibility— you'll  not  Just  continue  the  imbal- 
ance, you  may  destroy  the  system.  Revenue 
sharing,  I  believe,  offers  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  truly  balanced  system. 

In  brief,  revenue  sharing  will  provide  the 
states  with  a  growing  source  of  Income  from 
taxes  that  are  much  more  equitable  than 
those  now  available  to  them.  The  states  can 
in  turn  pass  those  revenues  on  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  solving  specific  problems.  This 
is,  I  believe,  a  better  way  to  help  finance 
the  urgently  needed  public  services,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  strengthen  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government. 

Revenue  sharing  offers  meaningful  and  ef- 
fective "cooperative  federalism,"  rather  than 
dominant  federalism. 


THE  LEGALIZATION  OP  COURT-AP- 
PROVED WIRETAPPINO  ANDELEC- 
TRONIC    SURVEILLANCE    NEEDED 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Gttrney]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hamprfilre? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion to  legalize  court-approved  wiretap- 
ping and  electronic  surveillance  is  badly 
needed  to  bring  an  overdue  all-out  attack 
on  the  national  crime  problem. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  crime 
in  the  United  States,  as  revealed  by  the 
"crime  Index"  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  has  risen  17  percent  over 
the  same  period  in  1966.  The  violent 
crimes  as  a  group  Increased  18  percent, 
with  robbery  up  30  percent,  murder  20 
percent,  aggravated  assault  11  [>ercent 


The  voluminous  property  crimes  rose  17 
percent  as  a  group.  As  of  1966,  crimes  of 
violence  had  increased  by  49  percent 
from  1960;  crimes  against  property  had 
increased  by  64  percent. 

The  bill  that  I  am  Introducing  today 
would  allow  Federal  and  State  Investi- 
gators to  use  wiretapping  and  electronic 
surveillance  devices  under  court  order. 
At  present,  information  gathered  by 
wiretapping  is  not  admissible  as  evidence 
in  UJS.  courts.  Yet,  in  attempting  to  Insti- 
tute a  balsmce  between  individual  and 
societal  rights,  the  bill  prohibits  elec- 
tronic surveillance  by  private  citizens. 

I  believe  that  this  legislation  satisfies 
the  requirements  of  constitutionality,  as 
spelled  out  in  the  Berger  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  June  1967.  The  decision  de- 
manded that  an  eavesdropping  statute 
meet  the  fourth  amendment  search-and- 
selzure  standards. 

Legislation  to  allow  judge-approved 
wiretapping  and  electronic  surveillance 
in  the  investigation  of  serious  crime  is 
supported  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States.  This  organization  is 
formed  by  ranking  Federal  judges  across 
the  Nation  and  is  headed  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Attorneys  General 
and  the  Association  of  Federal  Investi- 
gators endorse  the  legislation.  The  three 
previous  Attorneys  (jeneral  of  the  United 
States  favored  legislation  of  this  nature. 

Yet.  the  present  President  and  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  insist 
that  wiretapping  and  surveillance  devices 
are  of  no  value  in  dealing  with  crimes 
involving  anything  other  than  national 
security.  The  Attorney  <3eneral  has  for- 
bidden use  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
by  U.S.  officials  although  the  practice  is 
not  outlawed  by  present  Federal  statutes. 

Conversely,  I  believe  that  surveillance 
devices  are  of  invaluable  aid  in  dealing 
with  such  very  serious  crimes  as  graft, 
bribery,  murder,  and  espionage — when 
there  are  careful  controls  on  use  of  the 
devices,  as  there  are  in  this  bill.  I  feel, 
as  do  many  of  my  Republican  colleagues, 
that  with  regard  to  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime,  this  legislation  is  essential. 
Effective  and  powerful  forces  must  be 
used  to  combat  the  most  sophisticated 
and  hardened  of  criminals. 

Swift  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
crucial.  I  call  upon  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  to  take  action  with  haste.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President  would  re- 
move his  opposition,  the  obstacle  to  bi- 
partisan support  of  a  measure  that  is  of 
critical  national  importance. 


FARMERS,  STRIKES,  AND 
BARGAINING 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langdt]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  the  following  article  published 
by  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of 


Illinois  at  Urbana,  111.  This  article  was 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Louis  A.  Kopple.  of 
Chicago,  ni.  I  appreciate  Dr.  Kopple's 
alertness  in  calling  this  article  to  my  at- 
tention, since  the  responsible  observa- 
tions which  appear  in  this  publication 
are  of  interest  to  all  Americans  and,  in 
particular,  the  farmers  of  our  coimtry. 

This  article  by  L.  H.  Simerl,  extension 
economist,  serves  as  a  good  reminder  to 
all  Americans  that  too  often  the  farmer 
has  not  received  income  that  has  been 
commensurate  with  his  increased  pro- 
duction costs.  This  means  farm  income 
has  not  risen  while  other  sectors  of  our 
economy  have  received  incretised  income. 
I  heartily  recommend  the  following  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues.  It  sets  forth  with 
clarity  the  present  farm  dilemma : 

PABMimS.   STSIKXS,   AKD   BABCAndNC 

Farmers  have  a  big  Interest  In  the  many 
strikes  and  bargaining  battles  between  labor 
groups  and  employers.  When  new  contracts 
raise  the  cost  of  labor,  farmers  are  struck 
In  three  ways: 

1.  An  Increase  In  the  expenses  of  process- 
ing and  distributing  farm  products,  which 
reduces  the  share  of  the  consumers'  dollar 
received  by  farmers. 

2.  An  Increase  in  the  prices  that  farmers 
must  pay  for  farm  eqtilpment  and  supplies. 

3.  An  l}»crease  In  the  prices  of  the  products 
and  services  that  are  required  by  farm 
families. 

Marketing  CosU  Sise:  In  1966.  consumers 
spent  $83.4  bllUon  for  food  produced  by  U.S. 
farmers.  Of  this  amount,  marketing  costs 
took  $555  billion — $2.6  billion  more  than  In 
1965.  Of  each  $1.00  spent  for  food  produced 
m  the  U.S.,  marketing  expenses  took  67  cents, 
leaving  only  33  cents  that  could  be  paid  to 
the  farmers  who  produced  it. 

Farm.  Operating  Costs  Rise:  In  1966,  farm- 
ers spent  $33.3  blUlon  to  produce  food  and 
other  farm  products.  This  amount  was  $2.4 
billion  (8  percent)  more  than  In  the  previous 
year. 

Production  expenses  ate  up  two-thirds  of 
all  cash  received  by  farmers  from  the  sale  of 
farm  products.  Only  one-third  ($16.1  blUlon) 
remained  as  Income  for  the  farmer  and  his 
family. 

Farm  Living  Costs  Climb,  too:  In  earlier 
years,  farmers  produced  much  of  the  food, 
fuel,  and  other  Items  reqiilred  by  the  family. 
Now,  however,  most  farmers  specialize  In  the 
production  of  one  or  two  products — corn  and 
soybeans,  for  example.  Hence,  they  must  buy 
pracUcally  all  of  the  food  and  other  products 
and  services  needed  by  the  family. 

The  average  prices  of  products  and  services 
purchased  by  farm  families  Increased  3  per- 
cent from  mld-1966  to  mld-1967. 

Wages  High,  and  Going  Up:  Labor  la  by 
far  the  biggest  cost  In  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  and  In  the  production  of  products 
and  services  required  for  farm  operation  and 
family  living.  Last  year,  wages,  salaries,  and 
other  compensation  to  employees  In  this 
country  totaled  $436  billion.  Corporate  prof- 
Its  (after  taxes)  totaled  $493  billion,  but 
only  $21.6  billion  was  paid  out  as  dividends 
to  Investors.  The  remainder,  $27.8  bllUon,  was 
needed  and  used  for  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion of  facilities.  Thus,  the  Income  from 
wages  and  salaries  was  20  times  the  Income 
from  dividends.  In  1966,  the  compensation  of 
employees  was  49  percent  greater  than  In 
1960. 

The  present  round  of  wage  Increases  wTU 
tend  to  hold  down  farm  prices  and  farm 
Income.  Higher  costs  for  the  transportation, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  farm  products 
will  increase  the  spread  between  what  the 
consumer  pays  and  what  the  farmer  receives. 
At  the  same  time,  rising  prices  for  farm 
equipment  and  supplies  will  Increase  farm 
operating  expenses.  Rnally,  rising  prices  for 
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tbe  products  and  services  that  farm  families 
need  will  abrlnk  tbe  purchasing  power  of 
each  dollar  of  net  income  received  by  farmers. 
Clearly,  farmers  have  a  big  stake  In  wage 
rates  and  labor  costs.  But,  so  far  as  we  know, 
farmers  have  little  or  no  representation  at 
the  bargaining  tables  where  labor  costs  are 
established. 


LOSS  OF  ABLE  COLLEAGUE  HEIGHT- 
ENS NEED  FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
REFORM 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
several  months  now,  many  colleagues 
and  I  have  been  strongly  lirging  enact- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1967,  which  has  been  bottled 
up  in  the  Rules  Committee  since  it  passed 
the  other  body  by  a  75-to-9  vote  last 
April. 

There  have  been  many  recent  in- 
cidents, such  as  those  involving  Bobby 
Baker  and  Mr.  Powell,  Congressman- 
elect  from  New  York,  which  have  led  to 
public  cries  for  congressional  reform  and 
reorganization. 

If  these  incidents  and  the  many  calls 
for  action  by  the  House  Republican  con- 
ference have  failed  to  sway  the  Rules 
Committee  to  action,  maybe  one  little  in- 
cident earlier  this  week  will  cause  them 
to  "see  the  light." 

I  speak  of  the  decision  of  my  yoimg, 
able,  and  respected  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
CAY]  not  to  seek  reelection  in  1968. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay],  re- 
spected by  many  of  us  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  regretfully  concluded  that  he 
must  leave  the  Congress  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  family;  and  that  our  year- 
round  sessions  were  depriving  him  of  this 
obligation,  as  well  as  the  obligation  we 
all  face  as  U.S.  Representatives  to  truly 
represent  our  constituents  by  seeing 
them  on  a  regular  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  his  most  thoughtful  and 
touching  statement,  which  I  present  at 
the  end  of  my  remarks,  struck  especially 
close  to  home.  His  oldest  son  is  the  same 
age  as  my  oldest  daughter;  his  second- 
bom  is  the  same  age  as  my  son,  David. 
And  I  share  his  regret  that  I  do  not  see 
enough  of  my  children  in  these  formative 
years  in  their  lives,  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  this. 

The  final  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress, issued  July  28.  1966.  discussed  this 
question  and  its  obvious  solution. 

It  said,  in  part: 

Both  Houses  should  schedule  committee 
and  floor  sessions  on  a  5-day  workweek,  so 
that  the  business  of  a  session  may  normally 
be  completed  by  July  31.  the  time  for  con- 
gressional adjournment  as  provided  by  law. 
A  session  shall  be  extended  beyond  that  date 
only  by  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  majority 
rollcoU  vote  in  each  House.  In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  any  meetings  of  either  House  be 


held  during  the  month  of  August,  except  In 
time  of  war  as  declared  by  Congress. 

The  1946  act  provided  that  Congress  staoiild 
adjourn  no  later  than  July  31,  except  In  time 
of  national  emergency.  The  "national  emer- 
gency" clause  has  been  used  to  avoid  the 
provision  In  every  session  since  1946.  The 
section  provides  for  adjournment  sine  die  on 
July  31  unless  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Congress. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
more  expeditious  handling  of  legislative 
business  in  order  to  meet  the  legal  adjourn- 
ment date.  Committees  have  grown  accus- 
tomed to  transacting  business  on  a  Tuesday- 
to- Thursday  basis,  rather  than  a  5-day  work- 
week. With  a  requirement  for  a  majority  vote 
in  each  House  to  extend  the  session,  com- 
mittees might  work  a  longer  schedule  early 
In  the  session,  realizing  that  the  session's 
business  might  be  completed  by  July  31  if 
they  did  so. 

Whether  or  not  the  business  of  the  session 
can  be  completed,  no  session  should  be  held 
during  the  month  of  August  other  than  In 
time  of  war  as  declared  by  Congress.  The 
individual  Member  has  great  difficulty  In 
scheduling  his  own  time  because  he  cannot 
determine  with  any  degree  of  certainty  the 
schedule  for  the  business  of  the  session. 
This  results  in  Inadequate  opportunity  to 
plan  for  visits  in  the  State  or  district  to 
work  with  constituents  on  their  problems  or 
to  plan  family  trips  which  do  not  conflict 
with  the  school  term. 

If  a  long  session  were  necessary,  an  Augiist 
break  would  furnish  a  period  during  which 
the  Member  could  "feel  the  pulse"  of  his  con- 
stituents on  major  Issues.  This  would  also 
cause  the  session  to  conform  more  nearly  to 
the  school  year  and  work  less  hardship  on 
Members  with  school-age  children. 

Implementation  of  this  recommendation 
cannot,  of  course,  lessen  the  Member's  work- 
load. This  will  continue  to  Increase.  Nor 
would  the  recommendation  necessarily  re- 
duce the  length  of  sessions  of  Congress.  But 
It  will  allow  the  Member  to  discharge  his 
duties  more  effectively — both  in  Washington 
and  m  his  home  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not  quoting  from 
any  partisan  report  or  publication.  The 
final  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  imanimously  by  six  Republicans 
and  six  Democrats. 

And  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
KcRNECAY],  whose  plight  I  share  in  and 
sympathize  with,  is  not  a  member  of  my 
own  party. 

But  I  feel  compelled  to  once  again 
ask  my  colleagues,  how  many  good  men 
we  must  lose,  how  long  we  must  continue 
to  dilute  our  functions  as  true  Repre- 
sentatives of  our  districts,  before  some 
action  is  taken  to  halt  this  needless  drain 
of  both  time  and  talent. 

I  present  the  full  text  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Korne- 
gay] this  week,  with  the  fervent  hope 
tiiat  some  action  be  taken  before  this  be- 
comes commonplace: 

statemejtt  op  hon.  horace  r.  kornegay, 
Member  of  Congress,  Sixth  District, 
North  Carolina,  November  27,  1967, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Thank  you  all  for  coming  this  morning. 
I  have  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
make  and  following  that  I  will  be  glad  to 
submit  to  any  questions  you  might  have. 

On  the  completion  of  my  present  term  In 
Congress,  I  will  have  spent  20  years  in  public 
service — as  a  soldier,  a  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  a  Congressman;  and  after  much  thought 
and  soul  searching  I  have  come  reluctantly 
to  the  decision  that  it  Is  time  for  me  to  re- 
turn home  to  my  family — my  wife  and  our 
three  children.  I  will  therefore  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection  to  Congress. 
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The  primary  reason  for  my  decision  to  not 
seek  reelection  Is  that  the  Congressional  ses- 
sions have  become  practlcaUy  year  'round" 
and  for  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  de- 
prlved  of  the  normal  relationship  with  njy 
family  and  with  my  growing  children  These 
are  the  years  when  my  children  most  need 
the  presence  of  a  father,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  duties  In  Washington  have  made 
me  a  father  in  absentia. 

I  reached  this  decision,  the  most  difficult 
one  of  my  life,  a  number  of  weeks  ago  and 
planned  to  make  it  public  upon  my  return 
home  after  the  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this  ses- 
sion will  not  conclude  until  shortly  before 
Christmas,  If  then.  And  I  feel  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  wait  any  longer  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  6th  DUtrlct  of  my  decision.  Now  that 
you  know  of  my  decision  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tion, I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  final. 

In  less  than  three  years  my  son  Roble  win 
I  hope,  enter  college,  and  two  years  there- 
after my  daughter  Kathy  will  do  likewise 
And,  the  way  time  flies,  it  will  not  be  many 
years  before  little  Martha  will  reach  college 
age.  I  feel  very  strongly  the  obligation  to 
spend  as  much  time  as  possible  with  my 
children  before  they  leave  home. 

Some  may  ask  why  I  have  not  moved  my 
family  to  Washington?  My  answer  U  that 
my  Congressional  duties  extend  into  the 
evening  and  often  into  the  late  evening  This 
naturally  conflicts  with  a  normal  family  life. 
Also,  I  feel  that  I  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  the  constituency  by  returning  to 
the  District  on  a  weekly  basis  to  talk  with 
the  people  and  to  aid  them  with  their 
problems. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  confidence  the  people 
of  the  Sixth  District  have  placed  In  me  and 
feel  that  I  have  been  fortunate  In  the  re- 
dlstrlctlng  process— I  have  made  so  many 
friends  I  shall  always  value  in  the  Counties 
of  Durham  and  Orange  and  Davidson,  as  well 
as  Alamance  and  my  home  County  of  Gull- 
ford;  and  I  appreciate  the  kind  offers  of  sup- 
port which  have  already  been  made  to  me 
by  Caswell  and  Rockingham  Counties,  which 
wlU  be  a  part  of  the  new  6th  District  In  1969. 
This  wonderful  Piedmont  area  of  North 
Carolina  Is  the  best  place  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  rather  have  had  the 
privilege  of  representing  these  Piedmont 
Counties  than  any  other  area  under  the  sun. 

There  are  so  many  to  thank  for  their  sup- 
port and  confidence  that  It  would  take  me 
years  to  get  around  to  the  Individual  expres- 
sion of  my  appreciation  and  of  my  humility 
In  the  trust  which  has  been  reposed  in  me 
through  these  years. 

Let  me  now  say  to  all  my  good  supporters 
and  to  my  loyal  staff  and  to  all  who  have 
borne  so  patiently  with  my  heavy  and  rushed 
schedule:  Thanks  a  million,  and  may  you 
have  the  representation  you  deserve  In  the 
future.  I  have  given  to  you  the  best  of  my 
ability,  but  I  have  given  you  no  more  than 
you  deserve.  I  am  confident  In  the  hope  that 
our  area  will  continue  to  progress  and  to 
be  a  shining  part  of  our  state  and  of  our 
nation.  I  thank  you  for  letting  me  be  your 
spokesman  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  eight  years. 

I  was  elected  in  1966  to  serve  a  fourth 
term  In  the  Congress  and  I  want  everybody 
to  know  that  I  Intend  to  continue  to  repre- 
sent this  district,  this  state  and  nation  to 
the  very  best  of  my  abUiy  for  the  remainder 
of  my  term.  I  intend  to  stay  on  the  job  for  13 
more  months  and  be  of  the  greatest  service 
possible  until  January,  1969,  when  some  other 
fortunate  person  will  be  sworn  In  as  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Sixth  DUtrlct  In  the  91st 
Congress. 

Thank  you  for  coming  and  I  will  now  open 
the  floor  to  questions,  but  I  must  leave  with- 
in a  few  minutes  to  return  to  Washington  and 
get  back  on  the  Job.  There  is  some  Important 
legislation  coming  up  in  the  House  this  af- 
ternoon and  I  must  be  there. 
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ANGER  IN  APPALACHIA— UNFAIR 
COMPETITION  BY  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlanan  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15,  1967,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  volume  113,  part  24,  page  32714, 1 
related  that  hearings  held  that  day  by  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment Programs  addressed  them- 
selves, in  particular,  to  the  administra- 
tion by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration of  section  702  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965. 

This  section,  which  I  introduced  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  Act,  was  designed  to 
prevent  unfair  competition.  I  stated  on 
November  15  and  I  repeat  now  that  there 
has  been  much  confusion  over  EDA's  in- 
terpretation of  this  section.  Its  adminis- 
trative procedures  to  enforce  it  appear 
faulty  and  unfair. 

As  if  to  further  assure  me  that  such 
confusion  does  exist,  on  November  21, 
1967,  there  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  an  article  entitled  "Anger  In 
Appalachia:  A  Federal  Move  To  Help 
Depressed  Region  Runs  Into  Local  Oppo- 
sition," authored  by  Burt  Schorr,  which 
relates  another  example  of  an  EDA  loan 
which  may  have  resulted  in  the  viola- 
tion of  the  congressional  intent  of  this 
statute. 

I  place  in  the  Record  this  article  and 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
as  follows: 
Anger  in  Appalachia:   A  Federal  Move  To 

Help  Depressed  Region  Runs  Into  Local 

Opposition — United       States       Finances 

Crushed-Stone  Venture  of  Private  Firm, 

AND    Rivals    Raise    a    Fuss — The    Unpaib 

Competition  Issue 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

PiKEViLLE,  Kt. — High  on  an  Appalachian 
ridge  near  here,  hard-hatted  workers  tamp 
dynamite  Into  newly  drilled  holes,  preparing 
to  blast  the  underlying  limestone.  Below 
them,  other  crews  ready  a  site  for  heavy 
stone-crushing  machinery  and  assemble  a 
600-foot  conveyor  belt  capable  of  moving  over 
SOO  tons  of  crushed  stone  an  hour.  Farther 
down,  growling  earth-movers  level  an  area 
where  crushed  stone  will  be  stored. 

This  mountainside  bustle  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  another  of  Uncle  Sam's  economic  aid 
projects  for  needy  Appalachia — a  highly 
mechanized  quarry  that  will  produce  crushed 
limestone  from  the  steep  flank  of  Pine 
Mountain  for  use  In  highway  and  other  con- 
struction. 

Proponents  say  the  project  Is  creating  need- 
ed Jobs  and  eventually  will  supply  materials 
to  aid  local  economic  growth:  on  these 
grounds  the  Government's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  Is  putting  up  most 
of  the  cash.  But  close  examination  of  this 
arrangement  is  raising  questions  about  the 
EDA's  methods  In  ladling  out  more  than  $50 
mlUlon  annually  In  loans  to  business  in  dis- 
tressed areas  around  the  country. 
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NOTXWORTHT    OMISSIONS 

Among  other  things  this  scrutiny  shows, 
past  business  woes.  Including  one  outright 
fiasco,  do  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  private 
entrepreneur  from  sharing  In  the  EDA's  lar- 
gess. In  this  case,  a  "feasiblUty  study"  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  agency  omitted  mention 
of  these  troubles.  The  facts  In  the  case: 

The  president  and  majority  stockholder  of 
Elkhom  Stone  Co.  Inc.  of  New  Market,  Tenn.. 
which  Is  developing  the  quarry  here,  Is  John 
Will  Ruth.  Another  stone  company  that  he 
heads  ran  Into  a  lawsuit  for  allegedly  falling 
to  make  proper  payments  on  leased  equip- 
ment: That  company  settled  up  in  Septem- 
ber by  agreeing  to  pay  over  (50,000.  Still 
another  Ruth-led  company  lost  $1  million 
when  a  geological  fault  caused  the  roof  to 
cave  in  on  an  underground  limestone  mine 
It  was  developing  In  1965.  (Says  Mr.  Ruth: 
"There's  no  way  to  determine  these  faults. 
Let's  say  our  engineer  made  a  mistake.") 

Examination  also  confirms  that  a  private 
entrepreneur  can  share  in  the  profits  of  this 
Federal-aid  program  without  risking  any  big 
stake  of  his  own.  Of  the  $1,175,000  Elkhorn 
Stone  is  pouring  Into  the  quarry  project  here, 
only  $175,000  comes  from  Mr.  Ruth  and  his 
fellow- Investors  (though  they  have  also  put 
up  $35,000  in  working  capital).  The  EDA  Is 
taking  the  biggest  risk,  lending  Elkhom 
$1,137,500  for  10  years  at  a  bargain  rate  of 
4%  %  and  guaranteeing  90%  of  a  private  bank 
loan  of  $250,000  for  working  capital. 

JUSTIFICATTON    QUESTIONED 

Extra  benefits  from  the  project,  along  with 
possible  dividends,  will  flow  to  the  chief 
spmnsor.  The  company  figures  the  quarry  will 
require  a  58-man  payroll — Including  Mr. 
Ruth  at  $15,000  a  year  and  his  son  as  gen- 
eral manager  at  $18,200.  (The  quarry  Is  also 
expected  to  provide  Jobs  for  120  truckers  and 
maintenance  workers;  this  will  be  an  obvious 
gain  for  surrounding  Pike  County,  where  un- 
employment has  been  running  more  than 
twice  the  national  average.) 

Meantime,  the  stated  Justification  for  tbe 
quarry  project  has  come  under  challenge. 
Though  Elkhom  Insists  the  quarry  is  needed 
to  help  supply  crushed-stone  demand  in  this 
region,  tbe  two  companies  already  established 
m  the  market  argue  otherwise.  They  have 
gone  to  court  charging  that  the  Elkhorn  ven- 
ture is  Just  the  sort  of  "unfair  competition" 
prohibited  by  the  1965  law  that  created  the 
EDA.  (On  that  ground  and  others,  the  agency 
at  first  rejected  Elkhom  Stone's  aid  appli- 
cation.) 

Whatever  the  outcc»ne  of  this  challenged 
venture,  some  not-too-encouraglng  returns 
have  come  in  on  the  $275  million  In  indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans  made  since  1961 
by  the  EDA  and  Its  predecessor  agency  to 
more  than  640  companies.  Of  this  sum,  about 
$14.4  million  has  been  repaid  and  $6.7  mlUlon 
written  off  as  lost.  In  addition,  $11.9  million 
In  loans  gone  sour  are  now  being  liquidated 
by  sale  of  the  assets  put  up  as  collateral;  the 
EDA  expects  to  recover  at  least  60%  of  this 
amount. 

No  one  U  predicting  that  the  quarry  proj- 
ect VTlll  meet  any  similar  fate,  but  opinion 
hereabouts  is  sharply  divided  on  the  benefits 
that  win  flow  once  Elkhom  starts  marketing 
Its  stone. 

ELKRORN'S   ARGUMENT 

To  overcome  EDA  objections  that  the  proj- 
ect represented  \uifalr  competition,  Elkhorn 
stressed  Its  estimate  that  the  Appalachia 
highway  program  vrtll  require  an  estimated 
5  million  tons  of  crushed  stone  In  Its  pro- 
jected Virginia-Kentucky- West  Virginia  mar- 
ket area,  starting  around  mid- 1968.  The  com- 
pany also  argued  that  this  market  can't  get 
all  the  crushed  stone  It  now  needs  and  must 
pay  higher  stone  prices  than  other  areas  In 
the  same  general  region. 

Some  local  business  spokesmen  backed 
this  view.  "Users  of  construction  aggregates 
are  having  to  close  down  their  operations 


for  days  at  a  time  simply  because  they  can- 
not get  deliveries  of  crushed  stone,"  Robert 
Holcomb,  then  president  of  the  Pike  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  wrote  the  EDA  in 
June,  a  few  weeks  before  tbe  agency  flnaUy 
approved  the  loan. 

But  to  Levisa  Stone  Corp.  and  Johnson 
Bros.  Limestone  Co.,  the  two  local  firms  that 
have  brought  suit  against  EDA  ol&clals  and 
Elkhorn  Stone,  the  situation  looks  very 
different. 

Levisa  Stone  of  PlkevlUe,  the  larger  of  the 
concerns,  quarries  Its  limestone  near  Jen- 
kins, Ky.,  about  16  miles  southwest  of  the 
Elkhorn  site.  L.  J.  Bryant,  executive  vice 
president,  says  Levisa  could  produce  more 
than  415,000  tons  of  crushed  limestone  an- 
nually by  operating  its  usual  60-hour  week 
the  year-round,  but  current  market  demand 
warrants  operation  at  this  rate,  only  60% 
of  the  year. 

Because  the  Elkhorn  site  Ues  15  miles 
closer  to  the  proposed  market  area  than  does 
Levisa's  stone-crushing  oj)eration,  some 
transportation  savings  (usually  figured  at 
5  or  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile)  undoubtedly 
would  result  for  Levisa  ciistomers  who 
switched  to  the  new  suppUer. 

However,  this  disadvantage  would  n<^ 
apply  to  the  second  competing  firm,  John- 
son Bros.  Limestone,  whose  quarry  site  Is 
only  two  mUes  along  the  mountainside  from 
Elkhom's  location.  "We  can  hear  their  bull- 
dozers at  work,"  says  partner  James  B.  John- 
son. 

Johnson  Bros.'  crushed  stone  sales  cur- 
rently nin  around  42.000  tons  annuaUy,  or 
less  than  half  the  company's  existing  ca- 
pacity, Mr.  .^hnson  asserts.  But  In  view 
of  highway  construction  plans,  the  firm  has 
been  working  on  an  expansion  program  for 
the  past  three  years  and  has  contracted  to  . 
buy  more  than  $150,000  worth  of  new  and 
used  quarry  machinery.  As  a  result,  capacity 
win  rise  to  260,000  tons  annually  by  the 
middle  of  next  year  and  ultimately  could 
be  expanded  to  500,000  tons — "more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  any  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  demand  for  crushed  limestone  In 
the  area,"  the  s\ilt  alleges. 

DIVERGENT   REPORTS 

Material  submitted  to  EDA  by  Elkhom  In- 
cludes several  questionable  assertions  about 
the  Johnson  Bros.  firm.  Consider  the  60-page 
feaslbUlty  study  prepared  last  October  by 
John  A.  Stokley.  a  Lexington,  Ky.,  geologi- 
cal eng:ineer  who  has  been  retained  by  Elk- 
horn  "to  assist  (EDA)  In  evaluating  the  com- 
\f)any's  loan  request.  Listing  Elkhom's  com- 
petitors, the  Stokley  study  dismisses  John- 
son Bros.  Limestone  as  "having  limited  Its 
production  to  about  75,000  tons  per  year 
and  there  Is  no  plan  to  expand  according 
to  present  Information." 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  part,  produces  a  land 
purchase  contract  to  prove  that  his  expau.- 
slon  program  began  over  three  years  ago. 
Displaying  Federal  income-tax  retvims  and 
suppliers'  statements,  he  shows  how  monthly 
equipment  payments  caused  Johnson  Bros, 
profits  to  slide  from  nearly  $30,000  in  1966  to 
$2,100  loss  last  year.  Mr.  Stokley  never  con- 
tacted him  or  his  brother  to  discuss  their 
plans,  he  asserts. 

Mr.  Stokley,  for  his  part,  now  says  he  "must 
have  been  mistaken"  when  he  prepared  the 
study.  "I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the 
Johnson  Bros,  operation,"  he  concedes.  "We 
only  used  the  data  supplied  us  by  Pike 
County  business  sources." 

A  trial  would  presumably  bring  EDA  offi- 
cials to  the  witness  stand  and  permit  a 
glimpse  at  the  way  they  approve  and  reject 
loans.  Recent  court  rulings  suggest,  however, 
that  the  Levlsa-Johnson  Bros,  complaint  may 
never  be  heard  on  its  merits.  Last  year,  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  of  Kansas  City  filed  a 
similar  action  to  bar  a  $975,000  EDA  loan  to 
a  rival  clay  pipe  concern.  A  lower  court  dis- 
missed the  case,  holding  that  the  EDA's  deci- 
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slons  on  what  represents  unfair  competition 
"are  not  Judicially  reviewable."  An  appeals 
court  upheld  the  decision,  noting  that  Con- 
gress didn't  provide  for  any  appeal  to  the 
courts. 

Now  Government  lawyers  are  asking  dis- 
missal of  the  Johnson  Bros.-Levlsa  suit  on 
the  same  grounds;  a  hearing  has  been  sched- 
uled for  early  next  month. 

Coleman  Stein.  EDA's  business  develop- 
ment director  and  the  man  who  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  Elkhorn's  applica- 
tion, says  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  conducts  credit  Investigations  on  EDA 
loans,  didn't  Inform  his  office  of  certain  prior 
crushed  limestone  ventures  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Ruth  and  other  Elkhorn  principals. 

A   LEASING   TRANSACTION 

In  August  1960,  for  example,  Cherokee 
Stone  Co.,  a  closely  held  concern  headed  by 
Mr.  Ruth,  contracted  to  lease  a  stone  crusher, 
diunp  trucks,  electric  motors  and  other  equip- 
ment to  produce  stone  and  sand  from  a 
Loudon  County,  Tenn.,  quarry.  The  equip- 
ment was  valued  at  around  $1.6  million,  ac- 
cording to  Richard  Trlppeer  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent of  Trippeer  Organizations  Inc.  of  Mem- 
phis, which  owned  another  company  actually 
Involved  In  the  leasing  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Trlppeer's  account,  Cherokee  Stone 
Co.  "just  walked  away"  from  the  machinery 
at  a  quarry  site,  leaving  It  In  a  "very,  very 
bad  state  of  repair."  No  one  bothered  to  close 
the  cover  panels  on  heavy  generator  units, 
he  says,  and  they  rusted  In  wet  weather. 
Trlppeer's  net  loss  was  more  than  $500,000. 
"It  was  a  costly  lesson,"  Mr.  Trlppeer 
laments,  although  he  acknowledges  that 
Cherokee  Stone  was  under  no  legal  obligation 
tD  continue  using  the  leased  equipment. 

In  October  1965,  however,  Trlppeer  Organi- 
sations did  charge  in  a  Knox  County  (Knox- 
vlUe)  court  suit  that  Cherokee  had  failed  to 
provide  proper  accounting  of  Its  quarry  pro- 
duction, on  which  the  lease  payments  were 
based.  Trlppeer  claimed  at  least  some  $100,000 
due  In  additional  payments  and  Interest  but 
finally  settled  for  about  $50,000. 

Mr.  Ruth,  a  rumpled  62-year-old,  has  had 
40  years'  expsrience  In  the  construction  and 
crushed  stone  business,  four  of  them  In  Costa 
Rica  managing  Pan  American  Highway  con- 
struction projects  for  a  Frankfort,  Ky.,  firm. 
During  a  recent  Interview  at  Elkhorn's  sparse- 
ly furnished  quarry  office,  he  Impatiently 
dismissed  the  Trlppeer  suit  and  a  second  legal 
fight  Involving  a  Cherokee  quarry  operation 
as  routine  hazards  that  almost  any  business- 
man may  encounter. 

MAKING  A   UTTIX  MONET 

Of  the  Trlppeer  Utlgatlon.  Mr.  Ruth  says: 
"There's  always  two  sides  to  a  contract."  Am 
for  criticisms  of  his  management  made  by  ad- 
versaries m  the  other  case,  "That  was  a  law- 
yer who  wrote  that  up." 

Were  those  two  ventures  at  least  profitable 
for  Cherokee  Stone  Co.  "We  paid  our  bllla 
and  made  a  little  money,"  Mr.  Ruth  answers. 
"But  knowing  what  I  know,  X  wouldn't  want 
to  go  through  that  kind  of  deal  again." 

Mr.  Ruth  Is  more  precise  about  the  fate  of 
an  underground  Umestone  mine  that  Ruth- 
controlled  Gainesville  Stone  Co.  sought  to 
operate  on  property  owned  by  Big  Run  Coal 
&  Clay  Co.  at  Princess,  Ky.  Big  Run  agreed  to 
complete  an  access  tunnel  to  the  limestone 
bed  some  600  feet  below  the  surface-  Gaines- 
ville was  to  dig  and  sell  the  stone. 

In  February  1985.  a  few  months  after 
Gainesville's  crew  began  digging  into  the 
llmfetone,  a  massive  roof  fall  occurred.  There 
was  sufficient  warning  for  the  men  to  get 
clear,  but  a  newly  Installed  underground 
stone  crusher,  heavy  trucks  and  other  costly 
gear  were  burled  or  blocked  in  the  mine. 
The  final  net  lose  to  Gainesville,  by  Mr 
Ruth's  reckoning:  $1,018,000. 

A  LACK  OP  roEESIOHT 

Under  "competency  of  proposed  manage- 
ment,'   the  Stokley   feasibility  study  omits 


any  reference  to  the  disputed  quarry  opera- 
tions or  the  mine  cave-In,  while  giving  an 
Impressive  list  of  limestone  mining  quall- 
flcatlona  held  by  Elkhorn's  key  executives. 

Such  details  are  imnecessary,  Mr.  Ruth 
suggests,  because  Galneevllle  Stone  Co.  Is  a 
successful  company  with  sales  now  running 
at  around  $3  million  annually.  How  Gaines- 
ville's profits  have  been  affected  by  the  cave- 
In  losses,  Mr.  Ruth  won't  say. 

What  Mr.  Ruth  will  say,  though.  Is  that 
Elkhorn  really  didn't  need  Uncle  Sam's  $1  - 
187,600  loan  In  the  first  place.  He  could  have 
raised  the  money  from  other  sources,  he  In- 
sists, but  decided  to  seek  Washington's  aid 
because  the  Federal  Interest  rate  was  cheaper. 
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IS  THAT  A  SUN  PEEKING  OVER 
THE  HORIZON? 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr,  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  1952, 
15  long  years,  farm  prices  have  been  on 
a  general  decline,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  proliferation  of  farm  organiza- 
tions, farm  experts,  and  a  Department 
of  Agriculture  all  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition of  making  life  more  prosperous 
down  on  the  farm. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  our  farm  or- 
ganizations is  that  they  have  been  pull- 
ing at  cross  purposes.  One  organization 
believes  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand will  solve  all  of  the  problems.  An- 
other believes  that  all  of  the  farm  prob- 
lems can  be  corrected  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington.  Another  believes 
that  withholding  actions  will  bring  the 
needed  relief. 

Lately,  in  the  Minnesota  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  these  diverse-think- 
ing farm  organizations  have  been  hold- 
ing joint  meetings  in  an  effort  to  come 
up  with  a  consensus,  a  common  goal,  a 
single  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  long  ago  such  a  joint 
meeting  was  held  in  Renville  County,  and 
more  recently  one  was  held  in  Lincoln 
County  at  which  not  only  the  major  farm 
organizations  but  community  clubs, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  even  the 
clergy  were  represented. 

One  of  the  leading  exponents  of  rural 
development  In  Minnesota  Is  Don  Olson, 
editor  of  the  Marshall  Messenger.  At  this 
time  I  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  recent  editorial  written  by  edi- 
tor Olson  on  the  subject  of  Joint  farm 
organization  meetings. 
Is  That  a  Stm  Peeking  Over  the  Horizon? 
Since  1952  .  .  .  that  U  15  long,  wearisome 
years  ago  .  .  .  farm  prices  have  been  on  a 
general  decline  while  prices  of  almost  every- 
thing else  have  been  generally  up.  In  the  mid 
and  late  SO's.  we  were  told  this  was  a  tem- 
porary thing. 

Huge  stored  surpluses  of  grain,  an  over- 
production of  hogs  and  cattle  and  a  declin- 
ing per  capita  consumption  of  dairy  products 
were  blamed  for  this  situation. 

Production  must  be  brought  Into  line  with 
consumption,  we  were  told.  In  order  for  farm 
prices  to  rise.  This  was  a  cruel  hoax.  In  years 
when  less  beef  was  produced  In  this  country 
than  was  consumed,  for  example,  beef  prices 
fell  to  the  farmer  and  rose  to  the  consumer. 


It  has  become  crystal  clear  that  th.r. 
isn  t  even  a  klssln'  cousin  relatlonshto  S! 
tween  the  price  the  farmer  recelvedanS  tVl 
quantity  he  produces.  ^°* 

The  long-standing,  well-established  ho«, 
was  so  successfully  perpetrated  on  farmen 

Farm  Bureau  members  steadfastly  b» 
lleved  that  the  only  thing  wrong  with  am" 
culture  was  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de* 
mand  was  not  allowed  to  operate  freely  Q«t 
the  government  out  of  agriculture,  they's^ri 
and  after  an  adjustment  period,  the  trr^ 
market  period  will  work  to  the  farmer^ 
advantage. 

Farmers   Union  members  steadfastly  be- 
Ueved  that  If  anything  was  wrong  with  agrl 
culture.  It  could  be  corrected  In  Washington 
GTA  officials  long  have  argued  that  "farm 
prices  are  made  In  Washington." 

But  atutudes  and  Ideas  are  changing  on 
the  farm  front.  If  there  is  a  sun  peeking  over 
the  horizon  In  riiral  America,  It  Is  the  under- 
standing that  farmers  must  change  with  the 
times.  They  must  change  In  a  dozen  different 
ways,  but  the  most  basic  change  they  must 
accept  Is  the  concept  of  cooperation  .  .  par- 
tlcularly  In  the  marketplace. 

Agriculture  has  been  fragmented  Inten- 
tionally and  easily  as  farm  organization  has 
been  pitted  against  farm  organization.  They 
have  fought  and  hurt  each  other  at  every 
turn.  But  this  also  Is  changing. 

Many  people  may  not  realize  It,  but  here 
In  Southwestern  Minnesota  an  experiment  of 
Inter-organlzatlon  cooperation  has  been  going 
on.  Leaders  of  Farm  Bureau,  Farmers  Union 
and  NPO  In  Lincoln  County  have  been  meet- 
ing for  over  a  year. 

On  Nov.  27  these  leaders  will  help  host  a 
"Farm  Price  Forum"  at  Ivanhoe  that  may  es- 
tablish a  pattern  of  cooperation  for  other 
farmers  In  other  areas.  In  addition  to  fann- 
ers, business  people,  clergy  and  the  Extension 
Service  will  participate. 

This  afternon  and  evening  meeting  may 
be  one  of  the  most  significant  moves  farm- 
ers In  Lyon,  Lincoln  and  Tellow  Medicine 
Counties  ever  have  made. 
It  may  signal  the  long  awaited  dawn! 
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THE  SOVIET  UNION'S  MILITARY 
DRAFT  LAW 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  certain  malcontents  in  our  society 
are  making  every  possible  effort  to  ob- 
struct the  orderly  administration  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act,  It  behooves  all  of 
us  to  ask  what  our  potential  enemies  are 
doing  In  respect  to  compulsory  military 
service. 

On  October  13,  1967.  Pravda  carried 
the  complete  text  of  a  report  made  by 
Deputy  A.  A.  Grechko,  U.S.S.R.  Minister 
of  Defense,  on  recent  changes  made  in 
the  Soviet  Union's  draft  lav/. 

The  report  of  the  Soviet  Defense  Min- 
ister places  great  emphasis  on  the  Soviet 
Union's  traditional  contention  that  it  is 
"surrounded  by  people,  classes  and  gov- 
ernments that  openly  express  extreme 
hatred  for  us,"  and  consequently  main- 
tains that  every  Soviet  citizen  has  an 
obligation  to  perform  military  service. 

The  Soviet  Union's  draft  law  not  only 
requires  military  service  from  all  its  male 
citizens,  but  also  requires  military  service 


from  women  with  medical  or  other  spe- 
cialized training. 

It  is  significant  that  conscientious  ob- 
jectors are  not  among  the  basis  for  de- 
ferment from   military   service   in   the 

Soviet  Union.  .  .^  * 

I  find  it  particularly  significant  that, 
in  addition  to  tightening  its  draft  law. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  now  directed  that 
all  young  men,  prior  to  their  actual  con- 
scription, will  be  exposed  to  a  compul- 
sory period  of  introductory  military 
training.  This  preliminary  military 
training,  to  be  conducted  at  the  sec- 
ondary or  high  school  level,  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  regular  military 
instructors  and,  in  the  words  of  the 
Soviet  Defense  Minister,  is  Intended  to 
provide  these  young  men  with  "the  pre- 
liminary military  knowledge  they  need." 

The  actions  taken  by  the  Soviets  in 
respect  to  theh:  draft  law  and  the  in- 
creased military  training  of  all  Its  citi- 
zenry, is  merely  a  reflection  of  the 
heightened  emphasis  being  given  by  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  increasing  its  mili- 
tary capability. 

The  terrible  dangers  implicit  In  this 
stepped-up  military  effort  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
secvu'ity  of  the  United  States  needs  no 
elaboration. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  find  it 
absolutely  inconceivable  that  any  knowl- 
edgeable American  could  fail  to  support 
the  equitable  provisions  of  our  draft  law 
and  the  reasonable  efforts  that  we  have 
made.  In  the  draft  law.  to  Insure  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  be  interested  In  reading  the 
full  text  of  Soviet  Defense  Minister 
Grechko's  report  and  I.  therefore,  In- 
clude it  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

grechko  BKI^JRT  on  NIW   MXLITAaT 

SxRVTCE  Law 
On  draft  law  on  universal  military  service — 
Report  by  Deputy  A.  A.  Grechko,  U.S.8.R. 
Minister  of  Defense.  Pravda,  Oct.  13,  pp.  6-€; 
Izvestla,  pp.  7-fl.  Complete  text: 

Comrade  Deputies!  The  Soviet  government 
has  submitted  the  draft  of  the  new  Law  on 
Universal  Military  Service  for  consideration 
by  the  third  session  of  the  XJ.S.SJl.  Supreme 
Soviet.  I  have  been  Instructed  to  report  on 
the  substance  of  this  document. 

This  question  Is  of  extremely  great  Im- 
portance in  the  activities  of  our  party  and 
government  In  strengthening  the  country's 
defense  capacity. 

As  Is  known,  the  Law  on  Universal  MUl- 
tary  Service  now  In  effect  was  adopted  back 
In  September,  1939,  I.e.,  28  years  ago.  Much 
has  changed  during  this  time.  Enormoxis 
transformations  have  taken  place  In  all 
spheres  of  our  country's  life. 

Demands  for  ensuring  the  security  of  the 
Soviet  state  and  preparing  the  country's 
entire  population  for  armed  defense  of  the 
socialist  homeland  have  Increased  still  ftir- 
ther  In  present-day  conditions. 

Adoption  of  the  new  Law  on  Universal 
Military  Service  will  deal  with  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  and  will  conform  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Party's  demands  that  our  atten- 
tion be  constantly  focused  on  questions  of 
the  country's  defense. 

The  strengthening  of  the  country's  se- 
curity Is  an  Indispensable  condition  for  suc- 
cessful Implementation  of  the  tasks  of  build- 
ing communism.  This  Is  conditioned  by  the 
presence  In  the  world  of  aggressive  Im- 
perialist forces  hostUe  to  our  system.  Vladi- 
mir nylch  Lenin  pointed  out  that  as  long 


as  society  is  divided  Into  antagonistic  classes, 
as  long  as  there  is  imperialism,  the  threat  of 
mUltary  adventures  against  the  Land  of  the 
Soviets  win  persist. 

"The  first  commandment  of  our  policy,  the 
first  lesson  all  the  workers  and  peasants  must 
learn,"  V.  I.  Lenin  said  soon  after  the  end 
of  the  Civil  War,  "Is  to  be  on  guard,  to  re- 
member that  we  are  surroxxnded  by  people, 
classes  and  governments  that  openly  express 
exueme  hatred  for  us." 

In  the  years  of  Soviet  rule  our  people  have 
more  than  once  had  to  take  up  arms  to  re- 
pulse the  Imperialist  invaders,  to  defend  the 
great  accomplishments  of  October. 

Though  the  positions  of  Imperialism  have 
weakened  considerably  In  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. Its  aggressive  essence  has  remained  un- 
changed. "The  deepening  of  the  general 
crisis  of  capitalism  and  the  exacerbation  of 
Its  contradictions,"  the  decisions  of  the  23rd 
Party  Congress  state  "are  Increasing  the  ad- 
venturism of  Imperialism  and  Its  danger  to 
the  peoples,  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  social 
progress."  > 

This  conclusion  drawn  by  the  23rd  Con- 
gress has  been  convincingly  confirmed  by 
the  events  of  recent  times. 

Under  cover  of  talks  about  peace  and  co- 
operation, ruling  circles  In  the  United  States 
of  America  are  intensifying  mlUtary  prepara- 
tions against  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other 
soclayst  countries  and  are  creating  danger- 
ous hotbeds  of  war  In  various  areas  of  the 
world.  The  Imperialists  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  any  provocations  In  their  attempts  to 
change  the  balance  of  forces  In  the  world,  w 
check  the  mighty  stream  of  the  Uberatlon 
movement. 

American  Imperialism  Is  Increasingly  ex- 
panding the  aggressive  war  against  the  Viet- 
namese people  and  Is  Impudently  interfer- 
ing In  the  affairs  of  other  states  by  support- 
ing antlpopular,  reactionary  regimes. 

In  the  last  few  months  a  dangerous  hotbed 
of  war  has  emerged  In  the  Near  East.  Israel's 
attack  on  the  Arab  countries  was  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  of  International  reactionary 
forces,  first  and  foremost  the  United  States 
of  America,  aimed  against  one  of  the  detach- 
ments of  the  national-liberation  movement, 
against  the  freedom-loving  Arab  states, 
which  are  pursuing  an  antl-lmperlallst 
policy. 

The  American  imperialists,  acting  In  con- 
cert with  the  revanchlst  forces  of  the  FJl.G.. 
seek  to  complicate  the  situation  In  Europe 
as  well.  They  are  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  the  aggressive  NATO  bloc  and  their 
military  bases  on  European  soil.  Ruling 
circles  In  Bonn  have  made  the  core  of  their 
poUcy  their  revanchlst  demands  for  a  revi- 
sion of  existing  frontiers  and  the  arming  of 
the  Bundeswehr  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  policies  of  the  Imperialist  powers, 
hostile  to  the  cause  of  peace,  freedom  and 
the  Independence  of  peoples,  and  their  ag- 
gressive actions  In  various  parts  of  the  world 
have  exacerbated  the  International  situation 
and  are  Increasing  the  danger  that  a  new 
world  war  will  break  out. 

Sincere  champions  of  peace.  Mandst-Lenin. 
Ists  have  never  been  pacifists.  They  have  al- 
ways supported  Just  wars,  on  the  premise 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  use  all  resoluteness 
and  all  available  means  to  defend  from  Im- 
perialist aggression  the  achievements  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  homeland's  freedom  and 
Independence. 

The  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment are  taking  aU  necessary  measures 
for  further  strengthening  the  country's  de- 
fense capacity,  for  Increasing  the  might  of 
our  armed  forces. 

In  the  past  few  years  alone  a  number  of 
Important  decisions  were  adopted  on  mili- 
tary construction,  which  were  aimed  at  fur- 
ther   perfecting    the    organization    of    the 
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troops,  supplying  them  with  new  types  of 
weapons  and  combat  equipment.  Improving 
the  training  of  military  cadres  and  political- 
upbringing  work  In  the  army  and  navy,  and 
other  measures.  Thanks  to  this,  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  have  at  their 
disposal  everything  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  task  of  defending  the  socialist  father- 
land, the  homeland  of  Great  October. 

The  soldiers  of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy, 
devoted  to  the  Communist  Party  and  their 
people,  are  persistently  acquiring  combat 
sklU  and  Increasing  their  combat  readiness: 
through  their  selfless  service  to  their  home- 
land they  have  earned  the  appreciation  and 
respect  of  all  Soviet  people. 

The  Party.  In  all  Its  activities  In  the 
sphere  of  military  construction,  proceeds  on 
the  premise  that  the  strengthening  of  the 
country's  defense  capacity  and  the  Armed 
Forces'  combat  strength  Is  a  task  for  all  the 
people,  for  every  citizen  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  SocUllst  Republics. 

Present-day  war,  if  unleashed  by  the  Im- 
perialists, wUl  be  a  cruel  war  with  extremely 
decided  goals.  It  wUl  cover  an  enormous 
amount  of  territory  and  wUl  draw  Into  its  or- 
bit not  only  the  armies,  but  also  the  popu- 
lations of  the  warring  states. 

At  the  same  time.  It  has  become  Increas- 
ingly Important  to  prepare  the  country's  en- 
tire population  to  repulse  the  aggressors. 
This  presupposes  further  Improvement  In  the 
work  of  military-patriotic  upbringing  and 
the  molding  In  the  Soviet  people  of  the  nec- 
essary moral  and  psychological  qualities  to 
enable  them  to  withstand  the  grim  test  of 
war.  It  also  presupposes  perfecting  the  en- 
tire matter  of  training  young  people  for 
military  service  In  the  army  and  the  navy. 
The  new  VSSR.  Law  on  Universal  Mili- 
tary Service,  the  draft  of  which  has  been 
submitted  for  consideration  by  the  present 
session.  Is  aimed  at  further  Increasing  the 
country's  defense  capacity  and  strengthening 
the  U.S.S.R.  Armed  Forces. 

Leninist  principles  of  building  the  armed 
forces,  the  foundation  of  the  law  now  In 
effect,  have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and 
demonstrated  their  force  and  viability. 

However,  as  already  mentioned,  great 
events  and  extensive  changes  have  taken 
place  over  the  past  28  years.  Our  people  had 
to  fight  the  Great  Patriotic  War,  one  of  the 
grimmest  wars  mankind  has  known.  The 
Soviet  people  and  their  Armed  Forces  won  a 
world  historic  victory  In  this  war. 

The  rout  of  the  fascist  forces  In  Europe 
and  also  of  Japanese  militarism  had  an  enor- 
mous effect  on  the  entire  course  of  world 
events,  on  the  balance  of  power  between 
socialism  and  capitalism. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Great  Patriotic  War  the 
Soviet  Union  was  the  only  socialist  power, 
and  in  fact  Its  armed  forces  alone  stood 
guard  over  the  gains  of  socialism. 

Now  the  situation  Is  entirely  different.  In 
the  postwar  years  the  world  socialist  system 
took  shape  and  was  consolidated.  Close  co- 
operation In  all  spheres.  Including  the  mili- 
tary sphere,  was  established  among  the  fra- 
ternal socialist  countries. 

In  response  to  the  creation  by  the  Im- 
perialists of  the  aggressive  NATO  bloc.  In 
May,  1965,  the  Warsaw  Treaty  was  signed; 
It  was  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  ensuring  the  security  of  the  coun- 
tries In  the  socialist  commonwealth,  of  con- 
solidating peace  In  Europe  and  throughout 
the  world.  On  the  basis  of  common  alms, 
tasks  and  historical  missions,  friendly  rela- 
tions were  established  among  the  armies  of 
the  states  participating  In  the  Warsaw 
Treaty.  The  united  forces  of  the  Imperialists 
are  now  opposed  not  only  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion and  its  armed  forces,  but  also  by  the 
fraternal  socialist  countries  and  their 
armies. 

This  circumstance  has  In  turn  confronted 
our  state  and  Its  army  with  new  tasks  of  an 
International  nature. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  Law  on  Univer- 
sal Military  Service  now  In  effect,  great 
changes  took  place  within  our  country  as 
well.  The  complete  and  final  victory  of  social- 
ism was  won.  In  the  course  of  the  construc- 
tion of  socialism  and  communism,  the  al- 
liance of  the  working  class  and  the  collective 
farm  peasantry  was  strengthened,  as  was  the 
friendship  among  the  peoples  of  the  U.S.SJa. 
The  Communist  Party's  leading  role  In  So- 
viet society  was  enhanced  still  further. 

Immense  growth  took  place  In  the  Soviet 
state's  economy.  Soviet  industry,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  homeland's  might  and  prosperity, 
made  great  strides  forward.  Major  successes 
were  achieved  In  the  development  of  agrlcvil- 
ture.  Science  and  technology  soared 
enormously.  Our  country  Is  approaching  the 
50th  Jubilee  of  Soviet  rule  In  the  prime  of 
Its  strength,  having  reached  great  heights 
In  all  spheres  of  communist  construction. 
This  has  been  vividly  and  convincingly  de- 
scribed at  this  session. 

The  present-day  level  of  the  country's 
economic  development  Is  Immeasurably 
higher  than  what  It  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Great  Patriotic  War,  when  the  Law  on  Uni- 
versal Military  Service  was  adopted. 

This  year,  for  Instance,  the  Soviet  Union's 
industry  will  produce  more  than  5.5  times 
as  much  steel,  more  than  nine  times  as  much 
petroleum  and  almost  12.5  times  as  much 
electric  power  as  It  produced  In  the  prewar 
year  of  1940.  Here  It  should  be  stressed  that 
In  recent  years  the  greatest  development  has 
taken  place  In  the  branches  of  present-day 
Industry,  science  and  technology  that  are  of 
primary  Importance  In  strengthening  the 
country's  defense  capacity:  power  engineer- 
ing, metallurgy,  electronics,  machine  and 
tool  building,  the  chemical  Industry  and 
other  branches. 

The  colossal  growth  of  socialist  Indiutry 
and  the  structural  advances  In  Its  develop- 
ment have  made  It  possible  to  provide  our 
army  and  navy  with  the  latest  military 
equipment — nuclear  weapons,  rockets  for 
various  purposes,  supersonic  aircraft,  new 
tanks,  atomic  submarines  and  many  other 
modern  means  of  warfare. 

The  technical  equipment  and  combat  po- 
tential of  the  Soviet  Army  and  Navy  differ 
substantially  from  what  they  were  In  1939. 

The  motorized  Infantry  division  of  today, 
for  Instance,  has  16  times  as  many  tanks,  37 
times  as  many  armored  carriers  and  armored 
cars,  13  times  as  many  automatic  weapons 
and  five  times  as  many  radio  communications 
instruments  as  the  1939  division;  in  quality 
too  today's  equipment  Is  Incomparably  su- 
perior. 

The  Increase  In  the  division's  technical 
equipment  has  substantially  strengthened  Its 
combat  potential.  For  example,  one  mortar- 
artillery  salvo  In  the  1939  division  weighed 
1,700  kg.,  while  a  salvo  In  today's  division  Is 
equivalent  to  53,000  kg.  This  does  not  Include 
nuclear  weapons,  whose  power  is  several  hun- 
dred times  greater.  Tbe  division's  motor  pow- 
er looks  like  this:  In  1939  per  capita  motor 
power  came  to  three  horsepower,  while  today 
It  exceeds  30  hp. 

The  same  Is  true  of  every  type  of  troops,  of 
every  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  Air  Force  has  advanced  during  these 
years  from  aircraft  with  piston  engines  to 
today's  Jet  aircraft  flying  at  speeds  of  2,500 
to  3,000  km.  an  hour.  The  bomb  salvos  of  Jet 
aircraft  are  five  times  greater  than  the  po- 
tential of  the  1939  aircraft.  Tbe  air  force  is 
armed  with  aircraft  capable  of  making  inter- 
continental flights  In  any  weather  and  of 
striking  powerful  blows  with  rockets  carrying 
nuclear  warheads. 

Our  navy  Is  also  qualitatively  new.  Atomic 
submarines  have  become  its  principal  force. 

The  motor  power  of  today's  submarine,  as 
compared  with  its  prewar  forerunner,  has  in- 
creased almost  100-fold,  the  depth  of  sub- 
mersion has  increased  more  than  five  fold, 
and  Its  underwater  speed  has  tripled  to 
quadrupled- 


Submarlnes  armed  with  ballistic  rockets 
can  destroy  ships  at  distances  of  hundreds  of 
kilometers  and  strike  from  beneath  the  water 
at  strategic  enemy  targets  thousands  of  kilo- 
meters away. 

As  for  the  newer  branches  of  the  Armed 
Forces — the  country's  strategic  rocket  troops 
and  anti-aircraft  defense  troops,  which  are 
armed  with  the  latest  combat  technology  and 
weaponry,  with  first-class  equipment  and  ex- 
tremely complex  apparatus — their  striking 
power  Is  colossal,  and  their  combat  potential 
Is  Indeed  Incalculable. 

Comrade  Deputies,  from  this  high  tribune 
allow  me,  on  behalf  of  the  army  and  navy 
personnel,  to  convey  profound  gratitude  to 
the  Party  and  the  government  for  their  con- 
stant concern  for  the  country's  armed  forces. 
We  thank  the  workers,  scientists,  engineers, 
technicians  and  the  entire  Soviet  people  for 
entrusting  to  us  such  formidable  weapons, 
and  we  assure  them  that  the  Soviet  fighting 
men  will.  If  necessary,  skillfully  use  these 
weapons  for  the  defense  of  their  homeland. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

Comrades!  The  armed  forces  and  their 
combat  strength  have  been  and  continue  to 
be  greatly  Influenced  by  the  profound  social 
transformations  effected  In  our  country. 

Socialism  has  Immeasxirably  enhanced  and 
enriched  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Soviet  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  time  that  has  passed  further  ad- 
vances have  been  made  In  the  spheres  of  peo- 
ple's culture  and  education.  According  to 
the  1939  census,  12.6%  of  our  coxmtry's  pop- 
ulation between  the  ages  of  nine  and  49 
were  Illiterate;  now  the  Soviet  Union  Is  es- 
sentially a  ooimtry  without  Illiteracy.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  Increase  In  the  num- 
ber of  people  with  higher  and  secondary 
(complete  and  Incomplete)  education.  In  the 
period  from  1939  to  1967  their  nimiber  per 
1,000  of  the  population  increased  from  83  to 
360,  i.e.,  almost  350%. 

The  rise  in  the  educational  level  of  Soviet 
people  produced  a  great  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  forces.  I  shall  cite  some 
data: 

In  1939  about  12%  of  the  servicemen  In 
army  and  navy  cadres  had  higher  or  sec- 
ondary educations,  27.5%  had  Incomplete 
secondary  educations,  and  approximately 
60.5%  had  elementary  educations.  At  present 
the  number  of  people  among  armed  forces 
personnel  with  higher  or  secondary  educa- 
tion has  Increased  almost  fourfold  and 
amounts  to  about  46%  of  the  total  person- 
nel. 

The  number  of  servicemen  with  Incom- 
plete secondary  education  has  Increased  to 
54%,  l.e..  It  has  doubled,  while  the  number 
of  those  with  elementary  education  has  de- 
creased by  several  dozen  times  and  now  ac- 
coiuits  for  fewer  than  one  per  cent. 

As  for  the  officers,  the  level  of  their  edu- 
cation has  risen  even  more.  Every  fourth 
officer  now  has  a  military  or  other  special- 
ized higher  education.  The  proportion  of  en- 
gineering and  technical  personnel  has  more 
than  tripled  In  comparison  with  1945. 

The  ranks  of  Communists  and  Young 
Communists  In  the  army  and  navy  have  In- 
creased noticeably.  In  1939  11.6%  of  those 
In  the  army  and  navy  were  members  or  can- 
didate members  of  the  CJ».S.U.,  and  about 
41%  were  members  of  the  Y.Ci.  At  present 
Communists  account  for  22%  and  Y.CJL. 
members  for  more  than  60%  of  army  and 
navy  personnel. 

The  enormous  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  our  country,  the  army  and  the  navy, 
and  the  Increased  demands  made  on  the 
training  of  people  for  armed  defense  of  the 
homeland  have  made  It  necessary  to  revise 
a  number  of  provisions  In  the  Law  on  Uni- 
versal Military  Service  now  In  effect.  It  has 
become  urgently  necessary  to  bring  all  the 
provisions  of  the  law  Into  full  conformity 
with  the  Party's  present-day  demands  re- 
garding organization  of  the  defense  of  the 
socialist  fatherland. 
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The  draft  Law  on  Universal  Military  Serv- 
ice wlU  Introduce  a  number  of  fundamen- 
tally new  provisions  Into  the  system  where- 
by U.S.S.R.  citizens  fulfill  their  honorable 
obligations.  These  provisions  Include  such 
Important  questions  aa  reducing  the  term 
of  active  military  service  for  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, sergeants  and  master  sergeants;  estab- 
lishing a  single  conscription  age  for  all 
citizens;  conducting  two  conscriptions  a 
year  instead  of  one;  cutting  down  on  de- 
ferments for  citizens  of  conscription  age- 
Introducing  elementary  military  training 
for  young  people;  and  other  measures. 

Allow  me  to  dwell  brlefiy  on  the  major 
provisions   of    the   draft   law. 

The  draft  law  is  entirely  based  on  the  re- 
quirements of  Art.  132  of  the  U3.SJI.  Con- 
stitution, which  reads:  "Universal  military 
service  Is  a  law.  Military  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  U.S3JI.  Armed  Forces  Is  the 
honorable  obligation  of  U.S.S.R.  citizens." 
On  this  basis,  it  Is  established  that  active 
military  service  U  obligatory  for  all  male 
citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  regardless  of  racial 
or  national  origins,  religion,  education  and 
social  or  property  status. 

The  draft  law  also  provides  for  military 
service  by  women  with  medical  or  other 
specialized  training.  In  peacetime  they  can 
be  registered  for  military  service,  taken  for 
training  sessions  and  accepted  as  voltm- 
teers  for  active  military  service  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  40. 

On  changes  in  the  terms  of  active  mili. 
tary  service  for  soldiers,  sailors,  sergeants 
and  master  sergeants. — Reduction  In  tbe 
term  of  service  Is  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant changes  being  made  In  the  law.  It  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  other  questions  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  military 
service  by  U.S.SJI.  citizens. 

The  terms  of  active  military  service  es- 
tablished by  the  1939  law  were  changed  a 
number  of  times  for  various  reasons.  In 
1950,  for  Instance,  the  term  of  service  for 
privates  In  the  ground  and  security  troops 
waa  set  at  three  years  instead  of  two.  In 
1955  the  length  of  military  service  was 
reduced  from  fovu"  years  to  three  for  air 
force  sergeants  and  soldiers  and  or  shore 
defense  units  and  border  guard  ships,  and 
from  five  years  to  four  for  chief  petty  offi- 
cers and  sailors  In  the  navy.  Sailors  and 
chief  petty  officers  In  the  navy  now  serve 
four  years,  while  all  other  soldiers  and  ser- 
geants In  the  armed  forces  serve  three 
years.  In  addition,  in  1966  a  one-year  term 
of  service  was  established  for  those  with 
higher  education. 

Tbe  substantial  increase  In  tbe  general- 
education  and  technical  level  of  Soviet 
young  people  and  their  high  moral  and 
physical  preparation  enable  them  to  master 
military  specialties,  weaponry  and  combat 
technology  more  rapidly. 

In  this  connection  It  Is  proposed  to  re- 
duce the  term  of  active  military  service  by 
one  year  and  establish  the  following  terms: 

— two  years  for  soldiers,  sergeants  and 
master  sergeants  in  the  Soviet  Army  and 
Naval  Air  Force,  border  guards  and  sec\u-lty 
troops; 

— three  years  for  sailors  and  chief  petty 
officers  on  navy  warships,  vessels  and  shore 
units  and  for  border  guard  naval  tmlts. 

It  IB  proposed  to  preserve  the  one-year 
term  of  service  for  those  with  higher  educa- 
tion, since  with  higher  education  they  can 
master  military  affairs  and  prepare  to  take 
the  reserve  officer  examinations  within  this 
period. 

On  the  conscription  age. — According  to  the 
law  now  in  effect,  citizens  are  called  up  for 
military  service  who  become  19  In  the  con- 
scription year,  whereas  those  who  have  gradu- 
ated from  secondary  schools  or  their  equiv- 
alents are  called  up  at  19.  Thus  there  are  ac- 
txially  two  conscription  ages  in  our  country — 
19  and  18.  Whereas  there  were  grounds  for 
this  In  the  1940s,  when  a  minority  of  young 
people  graduated  from  secondary  schools,  now 
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the  situation  has  changed.  The  time  Is  hear- 
ing, moreover,  when  all  our  yoiuig  {)eople  will 
receive  secondary  education.  This  clrcum- 
Btance  makes  It  necessary  to  have  a  single 
conscription  age — 18 — since  most  young  men 
graduate  from  secondary  school  at  this  age 
and  their  physical  development  enables  them 
to  perform  their  military  duties  successfully. 

The  possibility  of  reducing  the  conscription 
age  from  19  to  18  is  corroborated  by  the  prac- 
tice followed  In  admitting  young  men  for  In- 
struction at  military  academies.  For  many 
years  boys  of  18  have  been  admitted  to  mili- 
tary academies.  All  of  them  successfully  mas- 
ter military  affairs  and,  after  graduating  from 
the  military  academies,  serve  as  officers  In  the 
armed  forces  for  many  years. 

On  the  basis  of  these  data  and  taking  Into 
account  the  Improvement  achieved  in  the 
health  of  conscripted  young  people,  the  draft 
law  provides  that  conscription  for  active  mili- 
tary service  shoiild  be  established  for  young 
people  who  are  18  on  conscription  day. 

In  having  finished  military  service  by  the 
age  of  20  and  having  gone  through  the  army's 
school  of  upbringing  and  training,  they  will 
have  more  favorable  conditions  for  continu- 
ing their  education,  finding  Jobs  and  arrang- 
ing their  personal  lives. 

It  can  confidently  be  said  that  reduction  of 
the  term  of  service  for  soldiers,  sailors,  ser- 
geants and  master  sergeants  by  one  year  and 
also  establishment  of  18  as  the  conscription 
age  will  be  received  with  approval  by  our  peo- 
ple. (Applause.) 

On  conscription  schedules. — According  to 
the  law  now  In  effect,  the  main  conscription 
of  citizens  for  active  military  service  takes 
place  in  November  and  December,  and  for 
units  stationed  In  remote  areas  or  abroad, 
in  June  and  September.  The  tour  of  duty  for 
all  servicemen  Is  calculated  from  the  January 
1  following  the  year  of  conscription.  As  a  re- 
sult of  such  a  procedure  for  conscription  and 
calculation  of  tours  of  duty,  many  servicemen 
are  act\ially  compelled  to  serve  longer  than 
established  by  law. 

The  draft  law  provides  that  conscription  of 
citizens  for  active  military  service  take  place 
twice  a  year,  at  equal  Intervals:  In  May  to 
June  and  November  to  December.  All  aspects 
of  this  question  were  thoroughly  examined  In 
preparing  the  draft  law,  and  It  was  estab- 
lished that  such  a  conscription  procedure 
would  create  more  favorable  conditions  for 
maintaining  the  troops'  combat  readiness  at 
the  necessary  level.  In  addition,  conscription 
at  these  times  takes  Into  account  the  inter- 
ests of  our  agriculture,  since  spring  plowing 
Is  finished  everywhere  between  May  and  June, 
and  harvesting  Is  completed  between  Novem- 
ber and  December. 

The  transfer  of  servicemen  to  the  reserves 
will  accordingly  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time.  I.e.,  twice  a  year.  Those  discharged  from 
the  armed  forces  In  May  and  June  will  be 
able  to  go  actively  to  work  In  the  busiest 
period  of  agriculture,  or  prepare  to  enter  edu- 
cational institutions. 

In  connection  with  tbe  Introduction  of  the 
new  conscription  procedure,  provision  has 
been  made  to  establish  a  new  way  of  calcu- 
lating terms  of  active  military  service.  Serv- 
iceman called  up  In  the  first  half  of  the  year 
(from  May  to  June)  will  have  their  tours  of 
duty  calculated  from  July  1,  while  those 
called  up  in  November-December  will  serve 
from  the  January  1  following  the  year  of  con- 
scription. This  procedure  will  eliminate  the 
existing  gap  between  conscription  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  of  active  military  service. 

On  training  young  people  for  service  in  the 
U.S.SJt.  Armed  Forces. — The  interests  of  the 
country's  defense  and  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  In  providing  the  army  and  navy 
with  the  latest  equipment  and  armaments 
require  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  the 
young  people  conscripted  for  active  military 
service  and  that  they  be  really  trained  to  de- 
fend the  socialist  homeland. 

Introductory,  pre-conscrlptlon  military 
training  of  young  people  In  secondary  and 


equivalent  schools  beginning  with  the  fifth 
g^de,  which  was  established  by  the  1939  law, 
was  abolished  after  the  Great  Patriotic  War 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  At  the  same  time  the 
Increased  demands  made  on  soldiers  and  the 
reduction  In  the  terms  of  military  service 
make  It  necessary  to  train  young  people  for 
service  in  the  armed  forces  even  before  con- 
scription. Therefore,  the  draft  law  provides 
for  establishing  a  system  of  Introductory 
military  training  for  yoimg  people.  This 
training  must  be  conducted  on  a  compul- 
sory, planned  basis  for  all  young  men  of  pre- 
conscriptlon  and  conscription  age,  every- 
where, without  Interrupting  their  work  In 
production  or  their  schooling. 

In  the  process  of  Introductory  military 
training  for  boys  of  pre-conscrlptlon  and  con- 
scription age,  our  young  people  vrtll  be  reared 
in  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  organization 
and  will  receive  the  preliminary  military 
knowledge  they  need.  All  this  vrtll  create  the 
conditions  in  which  the  young  people  drafted 
Into  the  armed  forces  will  be  able  to  master 
modem  weapons  and  combat  equipment 
more  rapidly  and  become  full-fledged  soldiers. 

Introductory  military  training  of  young 
students  Is  to  be  conducted  by  regular  mili- 
tary instructors  at  general-education  second- 
ary schools  beginning  with  the  ninth  grade, 
and  also  at  vocational -technical  schools. 

Boys  who  do  not  attend  daytime  (non-cor- 
respondence) schools  will  receive  Introduc- 
tory military  training,  without  interrupting 
their  work  in  production,  at  training  points 
set  up  at  enterprises,  institutions,  organiza- 
tions and  collective  farms. 

The  interests  of  the  troops'  constant  com- 
bat readiness  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
country's  defense  capability  require,  along 
with  Introductory  military  instruction,  the 
training  of  a  nvunber  of  specialists  for  the 
army  and  navy  from  among  the  conscripts. 
In  this  connection  the  draft  law  provides  for 
training  these  specialists  from  among  young 
people  who  have  reached  the  age  of  17,  at  the 
training  organizations  of  the  Voluneteer  So- 
ciety for  Cooperation  With  the  Armed  Forces 
and  In  vocational-technical  schools.  The 
n\miber  of  specialists  to  be  trained  will  be  es- 
tablished by  the  U.SJ3.R.  Council  of 
Ministers. 

In  the  cities  the  training  of  specialists  for 
the  U.S.SJR.  Armed  Forces  is  to  be  conducted 
without  interrupting  production  work.  The 
young  trainees  are  to  receive  leave  of  five  to 
seven  days,  with  average  pay,  from  their  Jobe 
to  take  their  examinations.  In  rural  areas  the 
training  of  such  specialists  can  be  conducted 
at  sessions  that  interrupt  production  work 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  periods.  The 
list  of  these  areas  will  be  established  by  the 
Councils  of  Ministers  of  Union  republics 
without  province  divisions,  autonomous-re- 
public Councils  of  Ministers  and  territory 
and  province  Soviet  executive  committees. 

Conscripts  recruited  for  training  entailing 
Interruption  of  production  work  are  to  keep 
their  Jobs  and  posts  and  receive  60%  of  their 
average  earnings. 

On  military  service  deferments  for  contin- 
nation  of  education.  Under  the  1939  law,  no 
military  service  deferments  were  established 
for  students  at  higher  schools.  Later,  a  decree 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  U.S.S  Jl.  Supreme  So- 
viet granted  deferments  for  continuation  of 
education  to  all  students  at  higher  schools, 
Including  evening  and  correspondence 
schools. 

The  draft  law  envisages  deferments  for  ed- 
ucation only  for  students  at  daytime  (non- 
correspondence)   higher  schools. 

This  Is  a  more  expedient  approach  to  the 
granting  of  education  deferments  to  students 
at  higher  schools,  since  evening  and  corre- 
spondence schools  have  longer  terms  of  study 
than  daytime  schools  and  no  military  train- 
ing Is  conducted  In  them.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  evening  and  corre- 
spondence schools  were  created  mainly  for 
older  citizens  who  In  their  time  had  been 
unable  to  enter  daytime    (non-correspond- 


ence) schools.  It  would  be  quite  legitimate, 
therefore,  for  citizens  to  enter  evening  and 
correspondence  higher  schools  after  serving 
In  the  ranks  of  the  armed  forces. 

As  to  deferment  for  graduating  from  sec- 
ondary school,  this  remains  Just  as  stipulated 
In  law  now  in  effect.  I.e.,  it  will  be  granted  up 
to  the  age  of  20.  At  the  same  time,  the  draft 
law  specifies  deferments  only  for  receiving 
one  form  (general  or  specialized)  of  second- 
ary education.  Boys  entering  specialized  sec- 
ondary schools  after  graduating  from  gen- 
eral-education secondary  schools  are  not, 
under  the  new  law,  entitled  to  deferments 
for  finishing  these  schools.  This  measure  is 
aimed  at  seeing  that  draftees  with  secondary 
education  are  conscripted  to  serve  In  the 
ranks  of  the  armed  forces  at  the  proper  time. 

On  deferments  for  family  reasons. — ^Under 
the  1939  law,  a  conscript  whose  labor  sup- 
ports a  disabled  parent,  a  wife  with  two  or 
more  children,  or  brothers  or  sisters  up  to  16 
years  of  age,  in  the  absence  of  other  persons 
or  organizations  who  could  assiime  their  sup- 
port, is  exempted  for  family  reasons  and  Is 
not  conscripted  for  military  service. 

In  addition  to  the  existing  provision,  the 
draft  law  envisages  also  granting  a  deferment 
for  family  reasons  to  a  conscript  whose  labor 
supports  a  single,  able-bodied  mother  with 
two  or  more  children  up  to  eight  years  of 
age  if  she  has  no  other  children  able  to  work. 

Deferments  wUl  also  be  granted  to  con- 
scripts who,  in  connection  with  the  deaths  of 
their  parents,  were  supported  by  other  per- 
sons for  ten  or  more  years  If  the  latter  are 
unable  to  work. 

The  range  of  those  entitled  to  deferments 
for  family  reasons  will  thus  be  enlarged. 

On  the  maximum  conscription  age. — The 
law  now  in  effect  does  not  set  a  maximum 
conscription  age.  It  merely  says  that  those 
eligible  for  military  service  can  be  called  up 
for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  time  they 
were  transferred  to  the  reserves. 

The  new  law  defines  this  provision  more 
precisely  and  establishes  that  persona  who 
have  received  deferments  or  for  other  rea- 
sons were  not  called  up  for  active  duty 
within  the  established  time  limits  can  be 
conscripted  into  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
forces  up  to  the  age  of  27.  This  creates  more 
favorable  conditions  for  all  U.S.S.R.  citizens 
to  fulfill  their  military  obligations. 

On  active  service  of  officers. — In  the 
sphere  of  military  construction  the  training 
and  upbringing  of  military  cadres  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  communism  and  capable  of 
skillfully  commanding  troops  have  been  mat- 
ters of  special  concern  to  the  Communist 
Party  and  the  Soviet  government. 

The  draft  of  the  new  law  in  the  main  pre- 
serves the  existing  system  of  active  service 
for  officers.  The  changes  and  additions  In- 
troduced on  various  questions  respond  to 
the  needs  of  the  armed  forces'  development 
at  the  present  stage  and  ensxire  the  solution 
of  tasks  in  improving  work  with  the  officer 
cadres. 

On  the  basis  of  many  years  of  practice, 
provision  has  been  made  to  raise  the  maxl- 
xnxiax  age  for  active  duty  from  30  to  40  years 
for  Junior  lieutenants  and  lieutenants,  from 
35  to  40  years  for  senior  lieutenants,  from 
40  to  45  for  majors  and  from  45  to  50  for 
colonels. 

This  Is  aimed  at  reducing  the  transfer  of 
officers  to  the  reserves  when  they  are  com- 
paratively young  and  efficient. 

Provision  has  been  made  to  settle  tbe 
Important  question  of  calling  up  reserve  offi- 
cers to  the  armed  forces.  Every  year  our 
armed  forces  are  in  need  of  specialists  trained 
In  civilian  higher  schools.  In  this  connection. 
In  recent  years  such  specialists,  by  decisions 
of  the  government,  have  been  called  up  to 
serve  as  officers  in  the  armed  forces.  How- 
ever, their  term  of  service  has  not  been 
defined. 

The  draft  law  makes  provision  for  young 
specialists  who  are  officers  in  the  reserve  to 
be  called  up  for  active  duty  In  peacetime  for 
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two  to  three  years,  after  which  they  will  re- 
turn to  the  national  economy.  The  number 
of  specialists  subject  to  call-up  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  IT.S.SJi.  CouncU  of  Ministers, 
on  the  basis  of  the  Interests  of  both  the 
armed  forces  and  the  national  economy. 

The  call  up  of  these  persons  for  military 
service  will  enable  them  to  fxilflll  their  mili- 
tary obligations,  as  established  by  the  law 
for  all  U.S.SJI.  citizens,  and  to  receive  the 
necessary  experience  of  serving  as  officers, 
which  wiU  be  of  great  importance  In  In- 
creasing the  country's  defense  capability. 

On  the  length  o/  stay  in  the  reserves  for 
officers,  sergeants,  master  sergeants,  soldiers 
and  sailors. — The  length  of  stay  in  the  re- 
serves for  officers,  sergeants,  master  ser- 
geants, soldiers  and  sailors  is  to  be  preserved 
in  the  new  law  Just  as  established  by  the 
law  now  in  effect,  except  for  certain  cate- 
gories of  higher-ranking  officers. 

It  U  proposed  to  reduce  the  length  of  stay 
in  the  reserves  for  women  registered  as  eligi- 
ble for  military  service  imder  the  Law  on 
Universal  Military  Service.  According  to  the 
law  now  in  effect,  they  must  stay  In  the  re- 
serves up  to  the  ages  set  for  men.  Taking 
the  hardships  of  military  service  Into  con- 
sideration, the  draft  law  establishes  the 
maximum  age  for  women  in  the  reserves  at 
50  years  of  age  for  officers  and  40  years  for 
sergeants  and  soldiers. 

On  refresher  training  periods  for  reserv- 
ists.— The  draft  law  In  the  main  preserves 
the  existing  procedure  for  recruiting  reserv- 
ists for  refresher  training  in  troop  unit.  At 
the  same  time  it  has  been  found  expedient 
to  reduce  refresher  training  periods  during 
the  entire  period  in  the  reserves  from  36  to  30 
months  and  to  reduce  their  nimiber  from 
six  to  four  for  the  first  [age]  group  of  Cate- 
gory I  reservists,  and  from  nine  to  six  for 
the  first  group  of  Category  n  reservists. 

On  the  rights  of  servicemen  and  reserv- 
ists.— The  draft  law  provides  that  service- 
men and  reservists  called  up  for  refresher 
training  enjoy  the  full  rights  and  bear  all 
the  responsibilities  of  Soviet  citizens,  as 
stipulated  by  the  UJ8.SJI.  Constitution. 

Housing  belonging  to  reservists  on  active 
military  duty  is  to  be  retained  for  them,  and 
they  cannot  be  crossed  off  the  waiting  lists 
for  housing. 

It  Is  Incumbent  upon  local  Soviet  execu- 
tive committees  and  directors  of  enterprises, 
institutions,  organizations,  collective  farms 
and  schools  to  provide  servicemen  transferred 
to  the  reserves  from  active  or  extended  serv- 
ice with  work  no  later  than  a  month  from 
the  day  of  application,  with  due  regard  for 
their  specialties  and  work  experience. 

Those  conscripted  for  active  military  serv- 
ice while  studying  at  educational  institutions 
retain  the  right  to  be  enrolled,  upon  transfer 
to  the  reserves,  to  continue  their  studies  at 
the  same  schools  and  In  the  same  courses 
where  they  studied  prior  to  conscription  for 
military  service. 

There  is  to  be  an  increase  In  the  material 
supplies  for  reservists  called  up  for  refresher 
training  periods.  Workers,  employees  and 
collective  farmers  called  up  for  such  training 
are  to  retain  their  jobs  during  the  training 
periods  and  receive  75%  of  their  average  pay 
from  their  places  of  work.  Instead  of  the  50% 
stipulated  by  the  law  now  In  effect. 
Comrade  Deputies  I 

The  draft  Law  on  Universal  Military  Serv- 
ice fully  serves  the  Interests  of  the  Soviet 
people  and  Is  fresh  evidence  of  the  concern 
of  our  party  and  Its  Central  Committee  for 
implementing  Lenin's  behests  on  defense  of 
the  socialist  homeland.  And  we  hope  that 
the  highest  agency  of  state  power — the 
U.S.S.R.  Supreme  Soviet — will  favorably  con- 
sider and  will  approve  the  submitted  draft 
law. 

Implementation  of  this  law  poses  great 
tasks  for  state  and  public  agencies,  minis- 
tries, departments  and  commanders  and  po- 
litical workers  In  the  armed  forces.  It  will 


be  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  explain  the  Im- 
portance of  the  new  law  and  Its  contents  to 
the  entire  civilian  population  and  to  aimy 
and  navy  servicemen. 

The  new  law  will  oblige  all  of  us  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  work  of  training 
young  people  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces 
and  of  Improving  the  military-patriotic  up- 
bringing of  the  population. 

There  Is  much  to  be  done  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  Introductory  mili- 
tary training.  In  a  short  period  of  time  wo 
shall  have  to  create  the  material  base,  elab- 
orate the  appropriate  programs  and  prepare 
cadres  of  Instructors  to  put  It  into  effect. 
Adoption  of  the  new  Law  on  Universal 
Military  Service  will  Increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  directors  of  enterprises.  Institutions, 
organizations,  collective  farms,  state  farms 
and  educational  Institutions  to  see  that  all 
young  men  of  pre-conscriptlon  and  conscrip- 
tion age  receive  good  training  for  active  mili- 
tary duty. 

In  connection  with  the  reduced  terms  of 
service,  the  role  of  the  training  organizations 
of  DOSAAP,  the  technlcums  and  vocational- 
technical  schools  In  training  specialists  for 
the  armed  forces  will  be  enhanced.  The  time 
required  to  put  a  young  soldier  Into  the  line 
and  give  him  mastery  of  complex  materiel 
largely  depends  upon  the  quaUty  of  this 
training. 

The  draft  law  provides  a  clearer  definition 
of  the  obligations  of  the  local  Soviets  to 
conduct  the  reg^tratlon  and  conscription  of 
citizens.  As  Is  known,  conscription  of  citizens 
for  active  military  service  has  been  entrusted 
to  local  military  and  clvlUan  agencies.  In  this 
connection  the  new  law  establishes  that  the 
Soviets'  executive  committees  are  obliged  to 
take  measiires  to  ensure  the  appearance  of 
citizens  for  registration  and  conscription,  to 
provide  premises  equipped  for  this  at  the 
specified  times,  to  assign  doctors  and  service 
personnel,  to  organize  festive  send-offs  of 
draftees  to  active  military  service  and  to  dis- 
play the  necessary  concern  for  their  families. 
Our  people  have  profound  respect  for  the 
armed  forces.  They  have  affectionately 
dubbed  them  the  mighty  shield  of  the  home- 
land. The  Invincible  strength  of  the  Soviet 
state  lies  In  the  unity  of  the  people  and  the 
army.  In  the  wise  leadership  of  the  Leninist 
party. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  new  law  will 
be  accepted  with  approval  by  all  Soviet  peo- 
ple. (Applause.) 
Comrade  Deputies! 

Less  than  a  month  remains  before  the 
glorious  Jubilee — the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
October  Socialist  Revolution.  The  Soviet  peo- 
ple approach  this  momentous  date  fully  re- 
solved to  give  all  their  strength  and  energy 
to  the  cause  of  our  great  homeland's  further 
prosperity.  They  will  continue  to  display 
tireless  concern  for  strengthening  the  defense 
capability  of  the  country  and  our  armed 
forces.  Only  growing  military  might  brought 
to  the  highest  point  can  cool  the  belUcose 
passion  of  the  aggressors  and  can  guarantee 
our  covmtry  against  any  contingency. 

The  Armed  Forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
always  been  loyal  guards  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  October.  The  personnel  of  the  army 
and  navy  are  day  by  day  Improving  their 
combat  mastery  In  difficult  military  labor.  In 
order  to  be  prepared  at  any  moment  to  carry 
out  with  honor  the  orders  of  the  homeland. 
At  the  recently  completed  large-scale  exer- 
cises, which  constituted  the  army's  report 
to  oiir  people,  to  the  Communist  Party  and 
to  the  Soviet  government,  the  soldiers,  ser- 
geants, officers  and  generals  displayed  lofty 
moral  spirit  and  profound  understanding 
of  their  tasks  and  demonstrated  their  readi- 
ness to  perform  their  mUltary  duties  with 
honor. 

Allow  me  to  assure  you.  Comrade  Deputies, 
and  In  your  persons,  the  entire  Soviet  people, 
that  our  army  and  navy  will  continue  to 
provide  reliable  watch  over  the  constructive 


labor  of  Soviet  people,  over  the  great  caiua 
of  communism.  (Prolonged  applause.) 


FOREIGN  AID  FIZZLE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  include 
extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  Mon- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal  by  the  eminent 
Washington  economic  consultant,  Elgin 
Groseclose,  of  the  Arm  of  Grosecloee 
Williams  &  Associates. 

Mr.  Groseclose  reviews  the  tragic  re- 
sults our  foreign  giveaway  artists  have 
brought  to  India  by  their  mad  rush  to 
throw  away  the  wealth  of  this  Nation. 
He  concludes — very  correctly— that 
these  handout  experts  have  "destroyed 
the  Indian  economy  with  their  short- 
sighted programs." 

Of  course,  one  of  the  prime  examples 
of  this  flagrant  waste  is  the  |4  million 
AID  junk  deal  in  which  these  do-gooding 
bureaucrats  allowed  Napco  Industries  of 
Minneapolis  to  unload  a  womout  gear- 
making  plant  on  the  Indians  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Our  foreign  alders  have  painted  a  truly 
dismal  picture  of  failure  on  top  of  failure. 
When  are  we  going  to  come  to  our  senses 
and  end  this  farce? 
The  article  follows: 

Foreign'  Aid  Fizzle 
(By  Elgin  Groseclose) 
India,  the  largest  recipient  of  foreign 
assistance  with  a  total  from  all  sources  of 
some  $10  billion.  Is  today  In  Its  worst  plight — 
economic,  social  and  political — since  It 
achieved  Independence.  Some  observers — 
though  not  this  commentator — think  India 
Is  on  the  brink  of  political  dissolution,  im- 
able  to  stand  the  strains  of  a  diversity  of 
language,  religion,  race  and  geography. 

The  Immediate  tragedy,  however,  is  the 
hunger  and  starvation.  In  many  areas  rice  It 
not  on  sale  two  days  a  week,  wheat  one  day 
a  week;  sugar  is  rationed  and  other  commod- 
ities are  also  scarce.  Foreign  aid  proponents 
attribute  this  condition  to  two  short  mon- 
soons, and  no  doubt  conditions  will  Improve 
this  year  with  prospects  of  good  harvests. 

Nevertheless  the  Improvement  can  be  only 
marginal.  Agricultural  output  declined  be- 
tween 1964-«5  and  1965-66  by  about  17% 
and  has  stayed  about  unchanged  In  1966-67. 
The  real  Income  of  farmers  has  generally  de- 
clined. The  country  is  In  the  grip  of  Inflation 
with  an  Increase  of  19%  in  the  wholesale 
price  index  between  June  1966  and  June  1967, 
and  a  33%  rise  In  the  price  of  food  articles 
during  that  period.  Despite  massive  assist- 
ance from  abroad,  the  government  was  com- 
pelled to  devalue  the  rupee  by  more  than 
one-third  In  1966  and  this  has  been  ineffec- 
tive as  Indicated  by  a  black  market  In  which 
the  rupee  sells  at  a  discount  of  up  to  25%. 

The  dismal  truth  is  that  foreign  aid  has 
not  relieved  India  of  Its  problems  but  has  in 
fact  compounded  them.  India  has  been  en- 
couraged to  embark  upon  an  over-ambltlous 
Industrialization  program,  with  resources 
vitally  needed  for  food  production  diverted 
into  extravagant  industrial  undertakings.  Ac- 
cording to  a  leading  Industrial  economist  of 
India,  foreign  aid  Induced  the  government 
to  over- plan  Its  program  by  at  least  20%. 
Due  to  the  availability  of  American  food 
grains,  the  government  was  led  to  neglect 
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sericulture  with  the  result  that  production 
i^gulshed  in  relation  to  need.  The  govern- 
ment also  extended  its  socialistic  tendencies, 
5ith  increased  intervention  in  the  market  by 
controls,  rationing,  licensing  and  other  tech- 
niques. 

To  quote  from  the  Government  of  India 
Economic  Survey  for  1966-67  on  the  food 
situation:  "Government  intervention  In  the 
marketing  of  food  grains  rests  on  the 
premise,  borne  out  by  experience,  that  In 
conditions  of  acute  shortage  exclusive  re- 
liance on  private  channels  of  distribution  Is 
inconsistent  with  the  state  responsibility  for 
protecting  vulnerable  sections  of  the  com- 
munitv.  Therefore,  the  period  under  review 
law  a  major  reinforcement  of  procurement 
operations,  increased  restrictions  on  private 
trade  across  state  frontiers,  and  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  the  public  distribution  sys- 
tem." 

All  this  makes  very  pleasant  reading  from 
a  bureaucratic  standpoint  but  the  report 
goes  on  to  state:  "Altogether  the  volume  of 
retail  sales  via  public  channels  rose  from 
about  4.4  million  tons  in  1962  to  10  1  million 
tons  in  1965  and  nearly  14.1  million  tons 
in  1966." 

IMPORTS    AND    GIFTS 

Wliere  did  this  14.1  million  tons  come 
from?  Only  4  mUUon  tons  were  procured  by 
wliat  was  In  effect  government  sequestration 
of  crops  from  farmers.  The  report  then  ex- 
plains that  a  "major  catastrophe"  was 
averted  'largely  as  a  result  of  substantial 
imports  the  bulk  of  which  have  been  pro- 
vided as  gifts  or  as  loans  on  concessional 
terms  by  friendly  foreign  countries  and  in- 
ternational relief  agencies.  .  .  .  For  the  cal- 
endar year  1967  an  import  program  of  nearly 
10  to  11  million  tons  is  visualized.  Of  this. 
43  million  tons  are  covered  mainly  by  food 
aid  from  the  U.S.A.,  U.S.SJt.,  Australia,  and 
Canada  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year." 

Thus,  as  one  Indian  commented,  "one  of 
every  five  U.S.  farms  is  working  to  feed 
India." 

Under  the  food  requisitioning  system, 
euphemistically  described  as  an  agricultural 
support  price  policy,  from  40%  to  60%  of  the 
farmers'  marketings  of  cereals  mtist  be  sold 
to  the  government  at  the  government  price. 
Since  the  requisition  price  was  In  1966-67 
70  to  75  rupees  per  qulntel  (equal  to  220.46 
pounds)  against  an  open  market  price  of  be- 
tween 100  and  175  rupees,  It  would  seem  the 
government's  policy  Is  not  one  of  agricultviral 
support  as  in  the  U.S.  (where  support  prices 
are  higher  than  market  prices)  but  rather 
an  agricultural  depressant  policy. 

The  government  also  sells  the  foreign  aid 
grain  at  a  subsidized  price  of  around  60  to  66 
rupees  per  quintal,  thus  further  depressing 
the  general  market  price  and  discouraging 
production  for  the  market.  The  result  of  all 
this  is  that  not  only  do  farmers  withhold 
grain  from  delivery,  or  produce  only  for  their 
own  need,  but  certain  states  also  practice 
this  avoidance.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  India  is  a  federation  of  states  and  that 
the  central  government  does  not  exercise 
absolute  authority.  Consequently  the  states' 
governments  are  Impelled  to  deliver  only 
what  their  local  Interest  dictates.  The  fact, 
recognized  by  many  In  India,  Is  that  as  long 
a*  U.S.  agricultural  aid  Is  made  available, 
neither  the  government  nor  people  have  In- 
Mintive  to  improve  domestic  food  soxirces. 

SFDKIOTTS  THEORT 

India  operates  theoretically  under  a  capi- 
talistic system  but  the  system  Is  not  a  free 
enterprise  system.  Curiously,  the  system 
tends  to  promote  monopollM  within  the 
economy.  This  arises  because  under  the  gov- 
ernment-controlled economy  licenses  are  re- 
quired to  enter  business  and  then  quotas 
are  imposed  on  how  much  the  business  can 
produce.  The  theory  of  this  Is  excellent — 
to  prevent  any  one  producer  from  dominat- 
ing the  market — but  It  proves  spurious  In 
practice. 


At  the  same  time  the  government  protects 
the  licensed  owner  In  his  enterprise,  regard- 
less of  his  high  costs,  not  only  by  the  quota 
but  by  prohibiting  the  Import  of  foreign 
goods  that  might  compete  with  his.  The  re- 
sult Is  to  discourage  any  effort  at  efficiency, 
to  keep  prices  high,  and  thereby  to  freeze 
the  market  In  the  Interest  of  the  protected 
producers.  This  explains  why  a  system  so 
deleterious  and  unwholesome  Is  supported 
by  the  Indian  Industrial  community  despite 
gnunbllngs  about  government  regulation  and 
red  tape.  The  one  who  pays  for  all  this  Is 
the  pathetically  destitute  poor  man. 

Foreign  aid  proponents,  not  content  with 
having  destroyed  the  Indian  economy  with 
their  shortsighted  programs,  now  propose  to 
intervene  further  Into  that  ancient  culture. 
If  they  have  thely  way  they  will.  In  effect, 
by  a  population  control  program  reduce  the 
human  population  In  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
human animal  life.  The  population  problem 
can  be  stated  In  two  ways — either  more  peo- 
ple than  the  land  can  feed,  or  failure  to 
grow  enough  food  to  support  the  population. 
Foreign  aid  theorists,  carried  away  by  statis- 
tics and  baffled  by  their  own  failures  to  raise 
the  living  standards  of  the  country,  support 
a  massive  birth  control  or  "family  planning" 
program. 

Let  us  note  that  foreign  aid  enthtislasts 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  equally  dis- 
tressing overpopulation  of  cattle  In  India, 
where  one  may  see  the  animals  wandering 
aimlessly  over  the  countryside,  largely  un- 
productive, eating  the  farmer's  crops,  and 
through  city  markets,  nlbbUng  on  the  green- 
grocer's produce.  If  the  problesn  Is  elemen- 
tally one  of  bringing  food  production  Into 
balance  with  food  consumption.  It  would 
appear  more  log^lcal  to  start  at  the  animal 
level  Instead  of  reducing  the  human  popula- 
tion In  favor  of  the  cattle. 

Because  of  the  particular  status  of  the 
cow  In  Indian  culture,  however — a  culture 
which  equates  man  with  the  animals,  rather 
than  as  a  creature  "made  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels"  and  "worth  more  than  many 
sparrows" — foreign  aid  officials  find  it  jwllt- 
Ically  more  expedient  to  propose  sterilizing 
human  beings  to  sterilizing  cattle.  Thus,  by 
continuing  to  ignore  the  fundamental  moral 
and  cultural  problems  of  the  country.  In 
favor  of  short-cut  "crsish  programs,"  foreign 
aid  proponents  succeed  only  in  complicating 
their  task,  frustrating  their  hopes  and  post- 
poning solutions. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  PENDING 
RESIGNATION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  ta&y 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  I  heard  the  news 
of  Robert  McNamara's  nomination  for 
the  presidency  of  the  World  Bank  with 
mixed  emotions.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  this  dedicated 
American's  service  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense over  the  past  7  years  has  set  as 
high  a  standard  of  personal  sacrifice  for 
the  public  good  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
annals  of  American  Government.  Com- 
bining his  keen  intelligence  and  bound- 
less capacity  for  hard  work  and  in- 
volvement In  the  multiplicity  of  detail 
involved  in  administration  of  our  largest 
Federal  agency.  Secretary  McNamara 
has  set  an  example  that  will  be  difficult 


for  any  successor  to  live  up  to,  and  we 
will  sorely  miss  his  firm  hand  at  the 
controls  of  our  vast  Defense  Establish- 
ment. For  a  man  who  could  have  spent 
these  years  enriching  himself  in  private 
business  to  answer  the  call  to  duty  as  he 
has,  and  to  endure  through  such  difficult 
times,  both  for  himself  and  for  the  coun- 
try, I  am  certain  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  posture  and  security  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  today. 

In  paying  tribute  to  this  outstanding 
public  servant,  I  want  to  wish  him  well 
as  he  moves  closer  to  assuming  the 
leadership  of  the  World  Bank.  I  know 
that  he  will  acquit  himself  there  with 
as  much  distinction  and  success  as  he 
achieved  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the 
country  in  thanking  Bob  McNamara  for 
a  Job  superbly  done.  He  will  carry  with 
him  our  respect  and  our  gratitude,  along 
with  our  hopes  that  his  experienced 
counsel  will  continue  to  be  heard  on 
matters  of  great  Importance  to  the 
Nation. 

TOWARD  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  seasons  ap- 
proach once  again  and  we  hear  that 
truces  in  the  Vietnam  fighting  are  being 
contemplated  as  in  past  years,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  true  meaning  of  these  holy 
seasons,  both  American  and  Vietnamese, 
will  lead  to  ever -increasing  efforts  on 
both  sides  to  bring  this  disastrous  con- 
flict to  a  permanent  cessation  so  that 
the  people  of  Vietnam  may  look  toward 
a  new  dawn  of  peace  after  their  long 
travail  and  may  anticipate  the  reorder- 
ing of  their  lives  back  to  the  normal 
day-to-day  pursuits  which  we  in  this 
covmtry  take  for  granted. 

As  a  reminder  to  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  Vietnam  war,  I 
wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  my  own  ap- 
peals for  peace  during  the  past  12 
months,  along  with  my  fervent  prayer 
that  the  good  will  of  the  peoples  of  both 
countries  will  become  the  overwhelming 
and  irresistible  impetus  for  a  permanent 
cease-fire  in  Vietnam: 

HOUSAT   TbUCB   AOBXncXNTB  IN   1966 

(December  20,  1966,  letter  to  the  President 

signed  by  Representative  Patst  T.  Minx 

and  16  other  Congressmen) 
President  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  note  with  ap- 
proval your  decision  to  maintain  cease-fires 
In  Vietnam  at  Christmas  and  New  Tear's, 
and  your  offer  for  a  48-hour  truce  during 
Tet,  the  Vietnamese  New  Year. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  these  brief  truces 
may  be  extended,  and  we  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  are  considering  proposals  to  accom- 
plish this  end. 

We  wish  to  add  our  voices  to  thoee  of 
Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  In  support  of  an  extended  cease- 
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flre.  Speclflcally,  we  urge  you  to  announce 
that  the  United  States  will  agree  to  a  con- 
tlnuo\xs  cease-fire.  Including  ground,  air, 
and  naval  warfare,  from  December  24  through 
January  2.  It  this  truce  Is  honored  we  rec- 
ommend that  you  offer  to  extend  It  through 
the  Vietnamese  New  Year  which  occurs  on 
February  8,  In  order  to  facilitate  negotia- 
tions for  an  honorable  settlement. 

We  believe  that  an  extended  cease-fire  in 
Vietnam  might  well  create  an  atmosphere 
in  which  peace  talks  can  begin  and  the  war 
can   be  terminated  on  an   honorable  basis. 

With  best  regards. 

1967    SUPPUEMENTAL    DETENSE    ATJTHOKIZATION 

(Speech  in  Congressional  Record,  vol.  113, 
pt.  4,  p.  5134) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  today  for  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  vote  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  1  support  the  escalation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I  voted  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation only  because  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam who  are  there  at  the  will  of  this  govern- 
ment need  these  funds  for  their  personal 
security  and  safety.  Until  we  can  urge  our 
government  to  proceed  with  the  necessary 
moves  toward  a  negotiated  settlement,  I 
believe  that  I  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
provide  these  men  with  whatever  is  deemed 
necessary  for  their  personal  safety. 

Many  who  view  this  War  in  Vietnam  with 
concern  and  dismay  have  urged  me  to  vote 
against  this  supplemental  appropriation  as 
an  affirmation  of  belief  that  Peace  can  be 
negotiated  and  that  a  further  escalation  is 
not  necessary.  If  the  measure  before  us  was 
merely  this  simple  question,  I  would  have 
no  hesitation  to  make  such  a  reaSlrmatlon. 
But  this  appropriation  bill  Is  not  such  a 
simple  measure,  for  underlying  it  all  is  the 
consideration  for  the  lives  of  414,000  men  in 
Vietnam  who  are  there  under  orders  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot 
find  the  Justification  in  my  conscience  to 
use  this  fund  request  as  an  occasion  to  regis- 
ter my  protest  against  the  policies  of  escala- 
tion in  Vietnam. 

The  President  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  on  January  12,  1966,  stated  clearly 
that— 

"We  fight  for  the  principles  of  self-de- 
termination .  .  .  The  people  of  aU  Vietnam 
should  make  a  free  decision  on  the  great 
question  of  reiuiificatlon"  .  .  .  "We  have 
also  made  it  clear  from  Hanoi  to  New  York 
that  there  are  no  arbitrary  limits  to  our 
search  for  peace"  .  .  .  "We  stand  by  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  1954  and  1962"  .  .  . 
"We  will  meet  at  any  conference  table.  We 
will  discuss  any  proposals — 4  points  or  14  or 
50 — and  we  will  consider  the  views  of  any 
group.  We  will  work  for  a  cease  fire  now,  or 
once  discussion  have  begun.  .  .  .  We  have 
said  all  this  and  we  have  asked  and  hoped 
and  we  have  waited  for  a  response".  ...  So 
far  we  have  received  no  response  to  prove 
either  success  or  failure.  We  have  carried  our 
quest  for  peace  to  many  nations  and  peoples 
because  we  share  this  planet  with  others 
whose  futiu'e,  in  large  measure,  is  tied  to  our 
own  action  and  whose  counsel  is  necessary 
to  our  own  hopes.  We  have  found  under- 
standing and  support,  and  we  know  they 
wait  with  us  tonight  for  some  response  that 
could  lead  to  peace." 

I  believe  that  we  have  now  had  such  a 
response  from  Hanoi  in  the  numerous  re- 
ports recently  carried  in  the  capitals  of  many 
nations.  Where  once  there  was  a  flaunting 
unequivocal  demand  that  the  United  States 
withdraw  all  troops  from  Vietnam  before  any 
consideration  for  a  settlement,  today  we  hear 
of  pleas  for  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam,  emanating  from  Hanoi  It- 
self. 

I  know  that  thousands  of  Americans  are 
as  bewildered  as  I  am  over  our  refusal  to 
consider  this  retraction  on  the  part  of  Hanoi 


as  that  "response"  which  we  were  searching 
for  only  a  year  ago.  Instead  of  only  a  re- 
sponse from  Hanoi,  is  it  now  our  position 
that  we  demand  a  promise  of  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  advance  of  negotiations?  Has 
our  Increased  military  effort  in  Vietnam  now 
prompted  a  more  ambitious  course  of  action? 
Are  we  now  demanding  surrender  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  "peace"  talks?  I  know  that  our 
military  capability  reasons  for  such  concili- 
ation on  the  part  of  Hanoi.  It  is  this  very 
departure  from  the  President's  own  words 
spoken  scarcely  a  year  ago  that  causes  me  to 
remind  this  country  again  of  this  promise  of 
faith  and  earnest  intentions  to  do  all  that 
is  necessary  for  peace  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  7,  1965,  months  before  we  landed 
our  military  forces  on  the  shores  of 
Vietnam,  the  President  in  a  speech  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  said: 

"We  will  never  be  second  in  the  search 
for  such  a  peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam. 
There  may  be  many  ways  to  this  kind  of 
peace:  in  discussion  or  negotiation  with  the 
governments  concerned;  in  large  groups  or 
small  ones;"  .  .  .  And  we  remain  ready — with 
this  purpose — for  unconditional  discus- 
sions" ...  We  have  no  desire  to  devastate 
that  which  the  people  of  North  Vietnam 
have  built  with  toll  and  sacrifice.  We  will 
use  our  power  with  restraint  and  with  all 
the  wisdom  we  can  command." 

I  believe  that  that  time  for  restraint  and 
wisdom  is  now.  Pope  Paul  VI  in  September 
1966  said,  "Let  all  those  responsible  strive 
to  bring  about  those  necessary  conditions 
which  will  lead  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
at  last,  before  it  becomes  too  late  to  do  so 
owing  to  the  mounting  pressure  of  events." 

I  have  no  wish  for  this  country  to  assume 
any  unnecessary  risks,  and  I  would  not 
advocate  any  step  which  I  earnestly  believed 
would  amount  to  such  a  risk.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  Hanoi  is  hurting 
badly  from  our  bombing  of  the  North.  In  the 
words  of  our  President  in  January  of  1966. 
we  began  that  bombing,  "to  give  courage  to 
the  people  of  the  South  and  make  our  firm- 
ness clear  to  the  North.  Thus,  we  began 
limited  air  action  against  military  targets  in 
North  Vietnam."  On  the  essentiality  of  the 
bombing  of  the  North  to  the  security  of  our 
defense  operations  on  the  South,  Secretary 
McNamara  has  said,  "I  don't  believe  that 
bombing  up  to  the  present  has  significantly 
reduced,  nor  any  Ixsmblng  that  I  could  con- 
template In  the  future  would  significantly  re- 
duce the  actual  fiow  of  men  and  material  to 
the  South."  I  therefore  feel  compelled  to 
conclude  that  we  could  have  made  a  reply 
to  that  response  for  which  we  have  waited  so 
long  from  Hanoi  and  agreed  to  cease  the 
bombing  of  the  North,  and  then  made  a 
public  plea  for  the  convening  of  a  conference 
"without  preconditions"  and  "at  any  place" 
calling  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
Intercede  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
parties  to  meet  and  to  discuss  the  means  to 
achieve  our  hopes  for  peace  in  Vietnam, 
together  with  the  guarantees  of  the  rights 
of  all  Vietnamese  to  determine  for  them- 
selves their  own  destinies. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Nation  possesses 
the  power  and  will  to  bring  the  enemy  to  his 
knees.  As  this  war  continues,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  will  seek 
this  solution  as  the  only  means  to  end  this 
brutal  conflict  In  order  to  bring  our  sons 
and  husbands  home  from  these  foreign  lands. 
I  can  see  the  beginnings  of  unreasoned  ar- 
gument taking  hold,  and  fear  that  unless  we 
move  with  greater  conviction  that  what  we 
have  done  thus  far  Is  right,  this  Nation 
vrtll  be  moved  to  a  wider  and  wider  war  of 
all-out  military  victory  In  which  no  small 
voice  for  peace  will  ever  again  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard  amid  the  cries  that  patriotism 
to  our  country  demands  only  that  the  enemy 
surrender. 

Should  it  ever  again  happen.  I  hope  soon, 
that  a  friendly  nation  speak  to  us,  if  even 
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ever  so  softly  that  another  "peace  feeler- 
has  been  sounded  from  Hanoi,  I  would  hoo* 
that  in  a  great  testimony  to  our  dedication 
to  Peace,  our  President  wlU  find  it  possible 
to  Interpret  it  as  a  call  for  peace,  and  with 
all  the  honor  that  I  have  found  in  hla  pro 
nouncements  of  the  past,  magnify  it  into 
those  first  most  difficult  steps  to  the  con 
ference  table. 

Against  th«  Bombing  of  Haiphong  Hasbos 
(May  5.  1967,  letter  to  the  President  stgnea 

by  Representative  Patst  T.  Mink  and  28 

other  Congressmen) 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We  are  disturbed  by 
the  growing  number  of  reports  that  the  Ad- 
ministration  is  under  great  pressure,  some  of 
It  from  Members  of  Congress,  to  attack  Hai- 
phong harbor  or  seek  to  Impose  a  blockade. 

In  the  past.  Administration  spokesmen 
have  pointed  out  that  such  action  would  be 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
would  inevitably  compel  the  Soviets  to  take 
some  counter-vailing  steps.  The  Soviet  Union 
would  in  all  likelihood  escalate  the  nature  of 
its  military  aid  and  support  for  North  Viet- 
nam. Its  policy  of  relative  restraint  would 
thus  be  Jeopardized,  as  would  the  many  ef- 
forts toward  detente  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  the  Administration  has  so  carefully 
initiated.  The  closing  of  Haiphong  harbor 
would,  moreover,  drive  North  Vietnam  into 
even  greater  dependence  on  Peking. 

We  have  found  the  Administration's  argu- 
ments against  such  action  and  Its  possible 
consequences  highly  persuasive  in  the  put 
We  beUeve  in  their  validity  today.  We  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Administration  will  give 
them  continued  consideration  and  emphasis 
in  the  future. 

Seek    a  United   Nations   Solution 
(May  24,  1967,  letter  to  the  President  signed 

by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink  and  59 

other   Congressmen) 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mh.  President:  We  are  profoundly 
aware  of  the  enormous  pressure  on  your 
office  during  these  most  difficult  days.  Your 
efforts  to  find  a  basis  for  peace  in  Vietnam 
have  been  strenuoxis  and  sincere.  We  appre- 
ciate those  efforts  and  urgently  hope  they 
will  continue. 

We  believe  It  is  crucial  that  all  concerned 
continue  to  explore  every  avenue  in  the 
search  for  peace  In  Vietnam.  And  we  be- 
lieve the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
should  be  put  to  use  in  that  search. 

In  February.  1960.  Ambassador  Arthur 
Goldberg  presented  the  matter  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  after  considerable  debate 
the  Security  Council  agreed  to  place  the 
situation  in  Vietnam  on  Its  agenda.  Since 
that  time,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  further 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  Security 
Council. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  further  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  United  States  to  seek  action  In 
the  Security  Council  in  support  of  our  en- 
deavors to  achieve  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Sincerely. 

Conceern  Ovxb  Free  Elections  in  South 

Vietnam 
(August  10,  1967,  statement  by  Representa- 
tive Patst  T.  Mink  and  66  other  Congress- 
men) 

statement    on    FORTHCOMTNO    KUECnONS    IN 
80T7TH    VIETNAM 

The  undersigned  members  of  Congress  are 
deeply  disturbed  by  developments  in  South 
Vietnam  with  regard  to  the  coming  elec- 
tions. Reports  from  Saigon  give  us  concern 
that  such  elections  will  be  viewed  as  little 
more  than  a  sham  unless  remedial  measures 
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are  undertaken  immedUtely  by  the  Ky  gov- 
ernment and  the  military  group  In  author- 
ity. 

For  example,  statements  attributed  to 
Premier  Ky  threaten  seizure  by  military  coup 
in  the  event  the  election  should  produce 
results  unacceptable  to  him.  The  implication 
of  this  statement  is  that  only  a  Thieu-Ky 
victory  will  be  acceptable  to  authorities  now 
in  power. 

Last  Friday,  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent reported: 

"The  generals  who  rule  South  Vietnam  are 
at  work  on  a  plan  that  would  perpetuate 
collective  government  by  the  Junta  despite 
the  election  of  a  President,  Vice-President 
and  Congress. 

"Informed  sources  said  that  senior  officers 
m  the  army  had  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
the  formation  of  a  'Military  AflaUrs  Commit- 
tee' which  would  formulate  national  policy 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  armed  forces 
leadership  has  done  for  more  than  two  years. 
"We  think  democracy  is  coming  too  soon 
to  Vietnam."  one  general  recently  told  an 
American  friend.  "There  is  a  war  to  fight. 
The  army  must  remain  powerful.  We  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  voting,  but 
things  must  come  out  right." 

The  unfortunate  incident  at  Quang  Trl 
on  August  6  where  the  non-government  pres- 
idential candidates  were  not  furnished  the 
facilities  to  meet  with  voters  at  a  scheduled 
campaign  meeting  must  be  viewed  with  Bvis- 
plclon.  Certainly  the  government,  which  has 
control  of  transportation  facilities,  must  as- 
sume the  responsibility  that  all  candidates 
will  be  given  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
their  formally  scheduled  campaign  commit- 
ments. 

We  deplore  these  developments.  Our  coun- 
try has  sought  to  foster  democratic  political 
institutions  to  give  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam  a  more  representative  character.  Our 
Secretary  of  State  has  expressed  pride  in  the 
fact  that  through  widespread  popular  par- 
ticipation, a  Constituent  Assembly  was 
elected  and  a  constitution  drafted  and 
adopted.  Despite  certain  serious  limitations 
these  provided  a  basis  and  framework  for 
meaningful  elections  and  representative  gov- 
ernment. It  would  appear  now  that  arbitrary 
and  selfish  action  on  the  part  of  the  milltiiry 
authorities  places  our  determined  and  pains- 
taking effort  in  Jeopardy. 

The  message  of  America  to  the  world  is  the 
message  of  self-determination,  of  enabling 
people  to  make  their  own  decisions  through 
a  constitutional  election  process.  In  his 
Freedom  House  speech  on  March  16,  1966, 
President  Johnson  said: 

"Men  ask  who  has  a  right  to  rule  in  Viet- 
nam. Our  answer  there  Is  what  it  has  been 
here  for  200  years.  Tlie  people  must  have  this 
right — the  South  Vietnamese  people  and  no 
one  else.  Washington  vrill  not  Impose  upon 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  a  government 
not  of  their  choice.  Hanoi  shall  not  Impose 
upon  the  people  of  South  VietnEmi  a  govern- 
ment not  of  their  choice  •  •  •  We  stand  for 
self-determination — for  free  elections — and 
we  will  honor  the  result." 

The  people  of  South  Vietnam  are  entitled 
to  exercise  their  voting  privilege  free  from 
governmental  threats  and  pressures.  They 
should  be  given  a  free  choice  of  candidates, 
and  a  full  and  free  discussion  of  all  Issues. 
A  South  Vietnamese  government  elected  in 
a  fair  election  will  command  a  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  nation  which  is  not  now  in 
widespread  evidence.  A  South  Vietnamese 
government  elected  imder  the  conditions  laid 
down  by  the  Ky  government  and  the  military 
group  can  command  little  respect  and  little 
allegiance. 

To  the  President's  eloquent  Freedom  House 
statement,  there  should  be  added  the  ad- 
monition that  the  millUry  group  should 
not  limit  the  freedom  of  choice  given  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam.  If  the  governmen- 
tal authorities  of  South  Vietnam  continue 


to  refuse  to  assure  free  and  fair  elections, 
they  should  be  informed  that  the  United 
States  may  very  well  undertake  a  serious  re- 
appraisal of  Its  policies  in  Vietnam. 

We  urge  the  President  to  make  the  strong- 
est representations  that  steps  be  taken 
promptly  to  prevent  a  further  eroding  of 
confidence  in  the  elections.  For  the  United 
States  to  press  for  truly  free  elections  In 
Vietnam  Is  to  reaffirm  o\ir  principles  and  our 
objectives.  For  the  elections  to  be  consid- 
ered no  more  than  a  mockery  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  be  a  tragedy. 


Halt  the  Bombing  or  Noitb  Vietnam 
(October   12,   1967,  letter  to  the  President 

signed  by  Representative  Patsy  T.  Mink 

and  29  other  Congressmen) 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmENT:  Since  April,  1965,  you 
have  often  stated  your  desire  to  seek  peace 
in  Vietnam  through  negotiations.  With  this 
we  strongly  concur. 

Yet,  we  have  become  Increasingly  alarmed 
at  the  continued  escalation  of  bombings  by 
American  planes  over  North  Vietnam. 

The  bombing  of  targets  close  to  the  Chi- 
nese border,  and  of  the  port  cities  of  Cam 
Pha  and  Haiphong  confiicts  with  the  care- 
fully reasoned  and  factual  analysis  presented 
prior  to  those  steps  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  on  August  25.  1967.  We  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  Secretary's  contention  that 
"our  resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of 
air  attack  against  the  North  would  Involve 
risks  which  at  present  I  regard  as  too  high 
to  accept  for  this  dubious  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful results." 

Obviously  the  risks  to  which  Secretary 
McNamara  referred  are  catastrophic  involve- 
ment with  Communist  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  Including  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  policy  of  bombing  in  the  North  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
objectives  of  significantly  reducing  the  in- 
filtration of  men  and  supplies  into  the  South 
and  of  bringing  the  Hanoi  government  to 
the  negotiating  table. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  United  States  to  halt  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  The  United  States  position 
In  the  world  is  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Such 
a  course.  In  ovir  view  and  that  of  prominent 
statesmen  throughout  the  world,  best  prom- 
ises to  open  the  way  for  a  reasonable  and 
peaceful  settlement  of  this  tragic  conflict. 
Respectfully  yoxirs, 


Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Intkkvxkw,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1967 
1.  on  the  bombing  of  north  vietnam 
Since  early  in  1967,  I  have  sought  and 
urged  the  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  believe  that  if  negotUtions  are 
to  commence,  there  must  be  an  end  to  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  This  has  been 
urged  by  leaders  of  as  many  as  25  countries 
at  various  times  since  the  bombing  began. 
Most  of  these  countries  are  part  of  our 
"Free  Western"  bloc  of  nations,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  our  concurrence  with  their  view 
will  help  to  engage  a  settlement  on  a  multi- 
nation  basis.  Our  own  unilateral  military 
policy  to  bring  Peace  in  Vietnam  has  failed, 
and  I  believe  that  Peace  can  only  be  achieved 
now  through  the  initiative  of  other  nations 
whose  Involvement  is  predicated  upon  our 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam. I  beUeve  Secretary  McNamara's  ap- 
praisal of  the  bombing  that  it  has  not  mate- 
rially reduced  the  infiltration  of  men  and 
material  from  the  North,  and  thus  I  am  not 
at  all  persuaded  that  the  bombing  must  con- 
tinue as  a  matter  of  security  for  the  lives 
of  our  men  in  South  Vietnam.  Since  the 
bombing  has  not  brought  us  closer  to  Peace, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  develop  a 
new  strategy  which  will  enable  our  inter- 


national friends  to  call  for  an  immediate 
conference. 

S.   ENLARGmO   THE   BOMBmO   TO   INCLUDK   HAI- 
PHONG HABROR  AND  HANOI 

Since  December  11,  1965,  I  have  been  op- 
posed to  any  plans  to  bomb  Haiphong  Har- 
bor or  Hanoi,  and  I  am  still  against  this 
dangerous  widening  of  the  war. 

3.    ABOUT    POSSIBLB    INVASIONS    OF    NORTH 
VIETNAM 

I  am  opposed  to  any  plans  to  invade  North 
Vietnam  with  troops  as  contrary  to  the 
President's  stated  poUcy  of  seeking  an  end 
to  this  war  through  negotiations.  Such  an 
invasion  would  further  escalate  the  war  and 
be  susceptible  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  we  are  incapable  of  developing  a  course 
of  action  which  could  lead  to  a  settlement, 
and  Instead  are  altering  our  course  to  one 
of  an  all-out  military  strategy. 

4.  A  BOMBING  PAUSE 

I  do  not  believe  after  a  policy  of  continued 
escalation  of  our  war  effort  during  the  past 
18  months  that  a  mere  pause  in  the  bombing 
on  our  part  for  a  stated  f)eriod  wlU  have  any 
positive  results  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
Such  a  pause  of  significant  length  during  the 
early  months  of  this  year  or  in  1966  might 
have  been  successful,  but  it  Is  my  opinion 
that  this  kind  of  strategy  Is  now  without 
premise  for  success.  1  must,  however,  st4>port 
President  Thieu's  recent  announcement  that 
he  will  himself  call  for  such  a  pause  and  in 
conjunction  therewith  seek  a  meeting  with 
Ho  Chi  Minh,  for  this  Is  a  new  approach  and 
so  long  as  there  Is  a  scintilla  of  hope  that  it 
could  bring  the  desired  results  we  must  give 
It  every  possible  encouragMnent. 

5.  WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM 

I  still  believe  that  the  President's  state- 
ment of  April  7.  1966.  made  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  is  the  rea- 
son for  our  presence  in  Vietnam,  and  until 
he  publicly  disavovre  these  Important  words, 
I  shall  support  our  presence  in  Vietnam.  The 
President  said  in  effect  that  we  are  there  at 
the  request  of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam to  protect  the  peace  and  security  of 
these  people,  that  we  are  not  at  war  against 
any  government,  nor  do  we  seek  any  con- 
quest or  any  exercise  of  dominion  over  an 
Asian  territory,  that  we  are  only  committed 
to  preserve  the  security  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  against  external  aggression. 
So  long  as  that  external  aggression  exists  as 
a  threat  against  the  people  of  South  Vietnam, 
I  agree  we  cannot  withdraw.  However,  our 
presence  and  commitment  there  does  not 
authorize  our  engagement  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  South  Vietnam  and  I  am  thoroughly 
in  opposition  against  any  such  plans  and 
policies  to  extend  our  efforts  beyond  those 
boundaries. 

6.  WHAT  MINIMUM  TERMS  SHOULD  THE  UNIOT) 
STATES  HAVE  FOR  PEACE  IN  VIETNAM 

I  believe  that  we  have  only  two  interests  In 
Vietnam.  One.  the  protection  of  the  people 
of  South  Vietnam  against  external  aggression 
from  without;  and  two,  the  assurance  that 
the  people  wUl  have  an  opportunity  to 
determine  the  kind  of  government  they  want 
without  any  intervention  by  any  outside 
power.  The  President  said  In  October  of 
1966  that  given  these  assurances  that  he  was 
♦prepared  to  withdraw  the  VS.  forces  in  &n 
orderly  manner  within  six  months.  This  I 
believe  is  stUl  the  policy  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  which  I  support. 


TRAGEDY  AVERTED— NEED  FOR 
FEDERAL  SAFETY  STANDARDS 
FOR  TRANSMISSION  AND  STOR- 
AGE OF  NATURAL  GAS 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speeker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  thfl-t  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  CMr.  O'Hara]  may 
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extend  lUs  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  could  have  been  a  major  tragedy 
was  narrowly  averted  in  my  congressional 
district  recently  when  a  leak  from  a 
natural  gas  well  was  sealed  up  without 
an  explosion  and  without  loss  of  life  to 
workmen  or  residents  of  the  area.  But 
before  the  well  was  sealed  off.  it  was  nec- 
essary to  evacuate  150  families  and  to 
discontinue  telephone  and  utility  serv- 
ices in  that  area  for  fear  that  a  spark 
might  ignite  an  explosion. 

Gas  was  able  to  escape  from  the  well 
as  the  result  of  a  freakish  natural  rock 
formation.  This  gravely  dangerous  situ- 
ation was  able  to  occur  even  though  the 
company  drilling  the  well  had  appar- 
ently taken  the  precautions  normally  re- 
quired for  such  operations. 

The  recent  events  in  my  district,  as 
well  as  the  gas  explosion  in  St.  Louis  of 
a  couple  weeks  ago,  spotlight  once  again 
the  great  danger  to  the  public  which.can 
result  from  the  drilling,  transporting, 
and  storing  of  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  plays  a  vital  role  in  power- 
ing the  industrial  economy  of  the  United 
States.  And,  as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  one  of  the  major«ources  of  power  for 
the  myriad  of  laborsavlng  devices  used 
in  the  modem  American  home.  I  sup- 
pose we  must  be  willing  to  accept  some 
measure  of  increased  danger  as  the  price 
to  be  paid  for  all  the  convenience  added 
to  our  lives  by  this  power  source.  But  it  is 
Intolerable  to  expect  people  to  expose 
their  families  and  homes  to  the  threat  of 
destruction  by  unsafe  and  substandard 
procedures  for  the  transmission  and 
storage  of  this  gas. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  recently 
acted  favorably  upon  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1967.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  very  similar 
bin  for  consideration  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  My  bill  is  identical  in 
coverage  to  the  Senate  bill.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  I  have  added  a  few  clari- 
fying amendments  to  the  definitional 
sections  of  the  proposal.  My  amendments 
merely  serve  to  make  clear  that  storage 
areas  are  included  within  the  scope  of 
thesM^. 

Gas  is  stored  In  both  aboveground  and 
underground  facilities.  There  are  over 
300  depleted  oil  and  gas  fields  and  under- 
ground cavities  which  once  held  water 
now  being  used  for  the  storage  of  natural 
gas.  In  the  State  of  Michigan  alone,  there 
are  27  such  gas  storage  fields,  and  two  of 
them  are  in  my  home  county,  Macomb 
County. 

Rapid  urbanization  of  areas  like 
Macomb  County  bring  once-isolated  gas 
storage  areas  into  dangerous  proximity 
of  homes  and  schools.  The  same  Is  true 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  pipelines  which  carry  natural  gas 
from  fields  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
other  oil-  and  gas-producing  States  into 
the  urban  regions  of  the  North  such  as 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  hearings  pro- 
vided ample  evidence  of  the  need  for 


Federal  safety  standards  for  the  trans- 
mission and  storage  of  natural  gas.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  bill,  with  my  clarify- 
ing amendments,  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge 
prompt  action  on  it  by  the  House. 


FIRST  DIAL  TELEPHONE  IN  WORLD 
SET  UP  75  YEARS  AGO  IN  LA 
PORTE,  IND. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  75 
years  ago  this  November  the  first  dial 
telephone  exchange  in  the  world  was  set 
up  In  La  Porte,  Ind.,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. This  event  marked  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  automatic  dialing  system 
that  eventually  spread  throtighout  the 
world  as  the  forerunner  of  today's  direct 
distance  dialing.  At  this  moment,  98 
percent  of  the  more  than  200  million 
telephones  in  the  world  are  dial  oper- 
ated. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  telephone 
milestone  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  Grovemment  agency,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Administration,  for  helping 
to  bring  the  benefits  of  the  modem  tele- 
phone to  the  rural  people  of  the  Nation, 
and  to  my  State  in  particular.  More 
than  one-quarter  million  rural  residents 
In  Indiana  now  enjoy  this  modem  mir- 
acle of  communication,  thanks  in  large 
part  to  the  REA  telephone  loan  program. 

When  the  telephone  losm  program 
was  authorized  by  Congress  In  1949, 
roughly  60  percent  of  the  farms  In  Indi- 
ana had  telephones,  and  much  of  this 
service  was  obsolete.  Today,  nine  of 
every  10  of  the  State's  116,000  farms, 
as  well  as  many  rural  homes  and  busi- 
nesses, have  telephones,  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  enjoy  modem  dial 
service. 

Moreover,  the  announced  and  con- 
tinuing objective  of  REA  Is  to  achieve 
for  rural  subscribers  dial  telephone 
service  imder  rates  and  conditions  com- 
parable to  those  available  in  towns  and 
cities,  with  single-party  service  being  a 
long-range  goal. 

From  its  Inception  18  years  ago  until 
July  1,  this  year,  REA  had  approved  al- 
most $30  million  in  loans  to  28  tele- 
phone borrowers  in  Indiana,  Including 
18  commercial  companies  and  10  co- 
operative associations.  Of  these,  24 
borrowers  had  reported  to  REA  by  the 
first  of  this  year  that  they  had  placed  in 
operation  76  automatic  dial  exchanges 
serving  rural  subscribers. 

I  know  I  do  not  have  to  dwell  on  the 
Importance  of  the  telephone  in  modem 
living — rural  and  urban.  Every  time  we 
call  a  friend  or  phone  a  druggist  for  a 
prescription  or  simply  call  home  we're 
grateful  for  the  service  a  telephone  gives 
us.  And  particularly  In  times  of  emer- 
gency when  we  need  a  doctor,  a  police- 
man or  to  report  a  fire,  the  telephone  Is 
the  first  Instrument  we  reach  for. 
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By  making  this  kind  of  telephone  serv- 
ice  available  in  the  rural  areas  of  this 
Nation  through  its  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram, REA  has  eamed  the  gratitude  of 
millions  of  rural  residents  throughout 
the  United  States. 

For  a  small  agency  it  Is  doing  a  big  job 
and  in  Indiana  we  know  It. 


ADDRESS  OP  SENATOR  WAYNE 
MORSE,  OF  OREGON,  AT  THE  GEN- 
ERAL SESSION  OF  THE  JOINT  CON- 
VENTION,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIA-nON 
OF  STATE  UNIVERSITTES  AND 
LAND-GRANT  COLLEGES  AND 
THE  ASSOCIATION  OP  STATE  COL- 
LEGES AND  UNIVERSITIES  NO- 
VEMBER  14, 1967,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  Senate  of  the  United  States  have  con- 
tributed more  to  the  cause  of  supporting 
education  at  every  level  than  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon, 
the  Honorable  Wayne  Morse. 

As  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Senator 
Morse  has  played  a  particularly  signifi- 
cant role  In  helping  shape  much  of  the 
extraordinary  record  of  education  legis- 
lation of  recent  years. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record  the 
text  of  an  excellent  address  delivered  by 
Senator  Morse  on  November  14,  1967,  at 
the  general  session  of  the  Joint  conven- 
tion held  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Col- 
leges and  the  Association  of  State  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  In  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Senator  Morse's  remarks  on  this 
occasion  are  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
vigorous  leadership  and  dedicated  effort 
in  support  of  strengthening  American 
education. 

The  text  of  the  address  follows: 
Qttkstions  as  Bio  as  the  Wobij>  aito  as  En- 

DTTRINO    AS    ETERNITT 

(Address  of  Senator  Watne  Morse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  chairman.  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  the  general  session  of  the 
joint  convention.  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges, 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, November  14,  1967.  Colimibus.  Ohio) 
President  Jensen,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Members  of  the  Associations,  and  friends: 

We  live  It  seems  in  the  decade  of  the  cen- 
tennial observance.  So  many  advances  made 
In  the  past  100  years  are  being  reviewed,  as 
In  area  after  area  courses  are  charted  for 
the  next  moves  forward. 

This  Is  as  It  should  be.  We  can  gain  a  per- 
spective. If  we  pause  to  look  back  from  where 
we  started,  so  that  we  can  gain  for  the  time 
that  It  takes  to  breathe,  a  respite  from  the 
pressure  to  move  onward  to  our  dimly  seen 
goals. 

This  great  audience  of  distinguished  men 
and  women  who  are  dedicated  to  under- 
standing and  transmitting  the  knowledge  of 
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tht  past,  and  through  that  understanding 
tranamutlng  It  and  minting  It  anew  for  each 
generation  of  students,  Is  visible  proof  that 
Inldea  can  become  reality  through  faith  and 

works. 

j^  It  took  both  to  bring  Into  being  the 
nest  institutions  of  learning  which  comprise 
Ttmr  Associations.  Tou  are  a  great  national 
treasure  and  a  imlque  national  resource 
whose  value  Increases  each  year  to  all  of  our 
citizens.  You  are  a  national  treasure,  because 
from  your  laboratories,  your  libraries  and 
ciagsrooms  come  the  men  and  women  who 
MTve  all  of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  Industry, 
government,  labor,  business  and  agriculture. 
surely  these  products  of  your  teaching  are 
the  only  lasting  treasure  that  a  nation  can 

have.  ^  , 

You  are  a  unique  resource,  because  of 
your  origins.  You  <»rry  on  proudly  the 
American  tradition  or- democracy.  You  are 
not  ashamed  to  stem  from  the  colleges  of 
the  mechanic  arts  of  your  founding,  for  you 
reaUze  that  the  dream  of  the  architect  must 
be  based  upon  engineering  principles,  that 
the  voice  of  the  advocate  or  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon  Is  to  be  \ised  In  the  service  of  the 
cUent.  unstmtlngly,  and  regardless  of  ability 

to  pay. 

This  is  the  goldsmith  hallmark  of  the  pro- 
fessional. That  he  performs  his  service  to 
meet  and  answer  human  needs.  It  Is  a  sign 
of  the  discipline  you  have  accepted  that  you 
do  not  meaatu-e  the  quality  of  your  offering 
by  the  monetary  reward  you  receive. 

So  I  salute  you  for  the  past  services  each 
ot  you,  and  each  of  your  associations  has 
rendered  to  the  common  good.  I  thank  you 
as  the  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  contributions  you  have 
made  In  every  area  and  discipline.  I  am  con- 
fident that  In  more  than  full  measure  you 
win  fulfill  the  tasks  and  obligations  that  the 
century  ahead  will  bring. 

It  Is  fitting  that  a  prophetic  voice  of  forty 
years  ago  should  again  be  heard  on  an  oc- 
casion such  as  this:  Does  the  metal  of  It 
still  ring  true? 

"Secondary  education  is  asleep.  It  Is 
dreaming  of  I.Q.'s.  of  discipline  as  against 
supervision,  of  conformity  to  the  require- 
ments for  college,  of  methodologies,  of  peda- 
gogies, of  the  isness  of  many  mconsequen- 
tl&l  wh>-s — but  for  questions  as  big  as  the 
world  and  as  enduring  as  eternity,  she  has 
neither  eye  nor  ear.  Human  relationships, 
the  struggle  against  war,  the  economic  chaos 
of  the  world,  bate  between  races  and  re- 
ligions, the  moral  delapldatlon  of  mankind, 
the  disintegration  of  the  flireslde,  the  appar- 
ent triumph  of  the  material  over  the  spirit- 
ual— all  these  receive  but  a  passing  glance." 

John  Dewey  spoke  of  secondary  education, 
but  In  a  sense.  It  applies,  or  should  apply, 
to  all  educational  endeavor.  These  larger 
questions  are  your  grist  for  milling.  Your 
primary  function  Is  to  equip  each  generation 
of  your  students  with  the  Intellectual  tools 
they  need  to  fashion  their  answers  based 
upon  principle,  to  these  eternal  questions. 

So  although  I  recognize  the  necessity  of 
setting  forth  on  a  value  free  basis,  that  which 
is,  I  regard  this  only  as  a  prerequisite  for  the 
more  vital  measurement,  the  assessment  of 
the  existing  against  the  model  of  what  ought 
to  be. 
niE    isso's    nxTLSCT   concern   or   American 

PEOPLE   FOR   MORE   EDUCATION 

We  can  take  comfort,  some  comfort  at 
least,  that  the  1960 's  have,  as  never  before, 
reflected  the  concern  of  the  American  people 
for  the  need  to  expand  at  every  level  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all  of  our  yoxing  peo- 
ple. 

More  young  Americans  now  are  attending 
better  schools  and  are  being  exposed  to  more 
Information  at  every  level  from  pre-klnder- 
garten  through  post-graduate  study  than 
any  predecessor  generation.  But  this  Is  not 
enough. 

Despite  more  than  a  billion  dollars  of  Fed- 


eral aid  which  was  added  to  the  elementary 
and  secondary  school  budgets  of  a  few  of  our 
schools,  urban  and  rural,  who  needed  It  most, 
as  a  Senator,  I  feel  my  efforts  have  been  In- 
adequate when  I  am  told  in  our  hearings: 

"In  one  community,  for  example,  a  prin- 
cipal received  ESEA  funds  to  provide  free 
school  lunches  for  100  children  few  each 
day  of  the  school  year.  But  there  were  300 
eligible  children  In  the  school.  In  order  to 
distribute  the  school  lunches  equally,  the 
principal  decided  to  feed  all  300  chUdren 
once  every  three  days  rather  than  feeding  100 
children  every  day.  There  was  considerable 
concern  in  the  community  because  the  Negro 
parents  could  not  understand  why  their 
children  did  not  get  fed  every  day.  This  is 
fairly  typical  of  the  lack  of  communication 
between  the  school  and  the  community  and 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate." 

It  Is  hard  to  see  bow  a  remedial  reading 
program  can  get  started  and  work  well  un- 
less first  the  physiological  need  of  the  child 
for  food  is  met.  Obviously  in  that  school  sys- 
tem, the  greatest  improvement  they  could 
hope  for  would  follow  from  the  installation 
of  what  most  of  us  thought  was  a  standard 
program  since  the  1930s.  I  have  been  voting 
for  school  lunch  programs  every  Congress 
since  I  entered  the  Senate,  and  I  am  appalled 
that  we  have  not  yet  managed  to  provide 
sufficient  resources  from  the  agricultural 
abundance  your  schools  have  brought  into 
being  through  the  work  you  have  done  with 
the  American  farmer,  to  clear  from  the  learn- 
ing path  of  some  of  our  children  this  un- 
necessary and  morally  Indefensible  obstruc- 
tion. 

What  relevance  has  this  for  you?  Ask  yotu:- 
self  what  you  did  when  the  appropriations 
bill  for  agriculture  was  up.  You  supported. 
I  tun  sure,  the  school  lunch  program,  but 
were  you  not  more  concerned  with  Items 
more  immediately  related  to  your  operations? 
RESPONSiBiLrrT  or  state  colleges  amd 

UNIVERSITIES 

In  the  second  century  of  your  service  to 
the  American  people  do  you  not  have  an 
enlarged  responsibility  to  make  better  known 
to  the  Congress  and  to  your  State  legisla- 
tures the  findings  of  your  research  In  urban 
and  rural  sociology,  the  results  of  your  Inter- 
disciplinary studies,  so  that  effective  pro- 
grams can  be  developed  to  meet  these  human 
needs? 

If  you  enlarge  your  horizons  to  reach  Into 
and  criticize  constructively  the  way  things 
are  being  done,  if  you  develop  and  advocate 
sound  solutions  to  these  problems,  tislng  as 
tools  the  authorities  such  as  those  contained 
In  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
•  1965  relating  to  community  service  and  uni- 
versity extension  progrsmis,  then  you  will 
help  to  create  for  your  many  other  concerns 
the  climate  of  opinion  which  can  assist  you 
in  solving  your  Institutional  financial  prob- 
lems. 

I  have  spoken  of  your  institutions  as  being 
a  national  resource,  well  aware  that  a  na- 
tional resource  whether  it  be  timber,  water- 
power,  ore  or  oil,  can  be  harvested  and  con- 
served or  It  can  be  willfully  and  shockingly 
wasted  through  exploitation. 

To  discharge  the  responsibilities  I  am  sug- 
gesting will  require  an  additional  commit- 
ment of  money  and  talent.  If  other  areas  of 
equal  validity  are  not  be  cut  back  or  ignored. 
I  propose  to  help  you  In  every  way  that  I 
can  to  develop  new  sotirces  of  financing 
through  additions  to  existing  legislative  au- 
thorities, not  because  of  your  Institutions 
per  se.  but  because  I  am  convinced  that  It  Is 
in  the  Interest  of  all  of  our  citizens  that  we 
develop  better  ways  of  providing  a  full  range 
of  educational  opportunity  to  our  young 
people. 

But  I  put  to  you  the  necessity  of  youi 
effort  with  your  Senators  and  Congressmen 
to  obtain  the  full  appropriation  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  programs  as  weU. 

Let  us  first  take  a  look  at  the  specifics. 


TRLS    IV    NDEA    rKLLOWSHIPS 


Currently  7600  NDEA  fellowships  are  au- 
thorized, that  Is  to  say  that  budget  estimates 
sufficient  to  support  that  ntimber  can  ba 
submitted. 

The  President  asked  only  for  6,460  new 
fellowships  for  fiscal  1968,  the  current  fiscal 
year  at  a  cost,  for  these  and  for  funding  the 
second  and  tlilrd  year  costs  of  the  12.000 
fellowships  previously  awarded,  of  $96.6  mll- 
Uon. 

The  signed  appropriations  bill  carried  only 
»86.6  mllUon. 

What  are  the  results?  You  know  them  only 
too  well. 

The  answer  I  received  when  I  asked  the 
question  of  the  Office  of  Education  was: 

"Should  the  requested  appropriation  of 
$96,000,000  be  reduced  by  $10,000,000  to  $86,- 
000,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1968,  the  number  of 
students  who  could  enter  the  first  year  of 
the  three-year  period  of  college  teacher 
training  in  September,  1968  woxUd  be  re- 
duced from  6,460  to  3,325  (since  the  second 
and  third  year  commitments  to  12,000  stu- 
dents already  in  tenure  represent  a  continu- 
ing prior  obligation  of  the  NDEA  Title  IV 
program) . 

"The  practical  effect  would  be  to  reduce 
by  46  per  cent  of  the  level  of  first  year  sup- 
port available  to  the  universities  and  grad- 
uate colleges  of  the  United  States  in  the 
training  of  future  college  and  university 
teachers.  Every  one  of  the  193  leading  grad- 
uate schools  of  the  60  States  would  find 
their  level  of  support  for  first  year  fellows 
reduced  by  approximately  45  percent  In  1968- 
69  as  compared  with  1967-68  should  the  re- 
quested appropriation  for  VY  1968  be  reduced 
from  $96,000,000  to  $86,000,000. 

"The  impact  of  this  sharp  reduction  in  the 
first  year  support  for  the  training  of  college 
and  university  teachers  comes  at  a  time  of 
sharply  increasing  need  for  teachers  trained 
at  the  doctoral  level  in  our  rapidly  expanding 
national  network  of  junior  colleges,  four 
year  colleges,  senior  colleges,  and  public  and 
private  universities.  The  proposed  45  percent 
reduction  in  first  year  NDEA  Title  IV  fellow- 
ships comes  at  the  same  time  as  projected 
reductions  In  most  other  Federal  programs 
for  pre-doctoral  training  of  scientists  and 
scholars  to  meet  our  rising  national  need  for 
Epeclallsts  trained  at  the  doctoral  level." 

ACADEMIC   rAdLITIXS    CONSTRUCTTON 

The  Higher  Education  FacUltlee  Act  of  1963 
has  helped  to  build  many  libraries  and  class- 
rooms. It  Is  authorized  at  $728  mUllon  for 
this  year.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1968  was  $459.7  million.  Testimony  on  con- 
struction needs  for  academic  facilities  from 
college  and  university  witnesses  suggests  a 
total  capital  Investment  need  of  about  $4,375 
billion  each  year.  If  we  are  to  admit  the  stu- 
dents who  apply  under  current  standards  of 
acceptability. 

The  contrast  between  the  provision  made 
and  the  model  of  what  ought  to  be  provided 
Is  pretty  clear. 

Yet  you  and  your  colleagues  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  malce  clear  to  the  Congress  that 
curtailment  in  this  area  is  surely  penny- 
wise  pound-foolish  economy. 

Your  boards  of  trustees  ought  to  be  point- 
ing this  out  too,  to  the  newspaper  editors 
of  this  country  and  to  the  banking  commu- 
nity. For  education  is  a  good  Investment  of 
the  public  funds.  It  returns  a  higher  div- 
idend than  almost  anything  else  to  our 
economy. 

OTHZR  ABXAS  Or  XTNDlSrUNSXMa 

The  International  Education  Act  la  the 
prime  example  of  a  program  of  promise  and 
potentiality  which  has  been  birth-strangled 
through  non-funding.  Your  Congress  would 
not  even  give  the  Act  seed  money  to  start  Its 
operations. 

The  Teacher  Corps  received  $13.6  mUllon 
rather  than  the  $S3  million  asked  for  !>y  the 
President. 
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Only  haU  ol  the  $2.4  billion  appropriations 
for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  authorization  was  fiinded. 

These  are  examples  of  areas  where  you 
could,  and  In  my  view  should  have  a  great 
concern.  Tour  students  are  those  who  come 
from  the  nation's  public  schools.  Unless  the 
cjuallty  of  their  preparation  Is  high,  you  are 
saddled  with  the  costs  of  remedial  work. 

WATCH   THK   BtTDCET    NZXT     JANUAKT 

So  1  would  counsel  you  to  watch  the 
budget  that  Is  submitted  In  January  for  next 
year.  Analyze  the  Implications  contained  In 
It  early  and  make  known  vigorously  your 
views  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  funding  pro- 
posed. In  your  meetings  adopt  measures 
which  wui  let  your  professional  staff  who  are 
very  able  and  dedicated  keep  you  Informed 
so  that  you  can  act  at  each  key  point  In  the 
process  with  maximum  effect. 

But  beyond  this,  and  for  the  future,  for 
the  long  haul  as  we  leave  this  century  and 
enter  the  next.  I  beUeve  that  the  national 
interest  calls  for  a  new  departure  for  meet- 
ing more  adequately  the  operational  as  well 
as  the  capital  costs  of  higher  education. 

We  shall  soon  be  In  hearings  on  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1967.  If  your  de- 
liberations at  this  meeting  produce  recom- 
mendaUons  for  a  beginning  in  this  area  of 
future  financial  assistance,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  your  witnesses  In  the  course 
of  those  hearings. 

Let  me  share  with  you  some  of  the  pcUcy 
considerations  which  such  proposals  should 
contain  If.  in  my  Judgment,  they  are  to  com- 
mand effective  support  In  the  Senate. 

First,  the  aid  proposed  should  encompass 
both  public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
education. 

Second,  it  should  recognize  the  advlsabUlty 
of  support  being  extended  to  all  institutions 
of  higher  education  whether  they  be  2  year 
4  year,  or  imlverslty  level  including  those 
aggregates  of  4  year  undergraduate  institu- 
tions which  have  ties  with  a  common  eradu- 
ate  center. 

Third,  provision  should  be  made  for  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  aid  given  In  terms 
of  the  students  each  serves  to  all  geographi- 
cal areas  of  thU  country,  with  particular 
stress  In  building  graduate  capacity  in  those 
areas  which  now  have  limited  capablUtles  In 
this  area. 

Fourth,  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
costly  nature  of  research  activities  and  addi- 
tional levels  of  compensation  should  be 
awarded  for  this  function. 

Sixth,  because  of  the  historic  development 
of  higher  education  in  this  country  certain 
of  our  Institutions  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  attained  a  pre- 
eminence which  has  resulted  in  their  be- 
coming in  recent  years  the  prime  receivers 
of  Federal  funds  from  our  defense  and  space 
agencies  and  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  This  is  understandable  and  by 
no  means,  in  my  Judgment,  improper.  But  one 
of  the  attributes  of  a  politician  is  the  ability 
to  count  legislative  and  appropriations 
noses.  I  would  strongly  urge  that  for  adop- 
tion of  a  program  and  the  initial  and  con- 
tinued funding  of  a  program.  It  would  be 
well  to  Incorporate  Into  the  formula  a  maxi- 
mum ceiling  for  funding  in  any  one  year,  to 
any  one  institution. 

I  have  been  reviewing  draft  legislaUon  of 
this  character.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  the 
uses  to  which  such  funds  as  are  generated 
under  the  formula  approach  I  have  briefly 
sketched  could  be  put  would  be  a  broadly  per- 
missive nature,  one  patterned  after  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  language  which 
governs  the  present  iise  of  P.  L.  874  funds  to 
local  school  districts  in  our  Federally  Im- 
pacted areas  programs,  but  I  would  also 
hope  that  it  would  contain  a  recognition  that 
the  land-grant  college  concept,  so  successftd 
in  agriculture,  could  be  Itself  transmuted 
Into  an  equivalent  ideal  of  service  to  the 
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metropolitan  areas  which  house  an  ever  in- 
creasing proportion  of  our  population. 

If  with  your  help,  we  can  evolve  a  new 
program  of  broadly  based  support  for  our  col- 
leges, your  successors  who  meet  here  or  else- 
where In  the  year  2067  will  have  cause  to  sing 
your  praises. 

And  as  a  consequence  of  the  benefits  such 
a  program  would  bring  to  the  nation  and  to 
the  world  It  would  be  my  hope  that  they 
could  answer  Dewey  with  the  ringing  af- 
firmation that  In  our  time  we  had  not  failed 
to  put  the  eternal  questions  strongly  and 
matched  them  with  our  appropriate  and 
compassionate  answers. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  EDWARD  M. 
KENNEDY  AT  THE  HARVARD 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradej4as]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  recent  address  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, the  Honorable  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  concern- 
ing Vietnam  with  particular  attention  to 
the  field  of  civilian  medical  care,  is 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  all  our 
colleagues. 

I  insert  Senator  Kennedy's  perceptive 
address,  delivered  on  October  25,  1967,  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

We  meet  tonight  in  a  school  of  medicine 
to  talk  about  the  conduct  of  a  war.  But  we 
do  not  meet  In  the  usual  sense,  for  whUe  we 
are  concerned  for  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  those  who  fight  the  war,  we  meet  because 
of  an  eqiial  concern  for  the  civilian  living 
In  the  fire  of  war — those  who  are  not  armed, 
not  belligerents,  not  fighting  against  us,  smd 
significantly  not  fighting  for  us. 

This  concern,  common  as  It  may  be  to  the 
humanitarian  motives  of  men  of  medicine.  Is 
novel  to  the  rest  of  us  In  a  time  of  all-out 
war.  Oior  current  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia,  however.  Is  such  that  civilian  concerns. 
I  bcUeve,  are  directly  linked  to  the  success 
of  our  national  effort. 

Otir  setting  and  our  concerns  are  unique 
because  Vietnam  Is  unique.  And  I  believe  we 
would  not  be  here  at  all  U  we  were  satisfied 
that  our  country's  response  was  appropriate 
to  the  challenge  we  confront. 

In  this  modem  world — when  all  things 
within  our  environment,  as  well  as  the  af- 
fairs of  men,  are  considered  to  be  controllable 
or  open  to  the  appeals  of  reason,  wisdom  and 

the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the   ages 

we  have  a  Vietnam.  And  it  seems  that  it  will 
continue.  It  seems  that  nothing  we  do  will 
cause  it  to  submit  to  the  usual  solutions. 
It  seems  to  be  relentless  In  the  taking  of 
precious  American  lives. 

Vietnam  Is  the  most  complex,  by  some 
measures  the  most  costly,  and  certainly  the 
most  frustrating  confrontation  ever  to 
plague  our  nation.  It  Is  a  war  that  seriously 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  has 
caused  divisions  within  the  community  of 
free  nations.  It  holds  out  the  possibility  of 
tearing  apart  the  people  of  two  countries — 
ours  and  theirs.  Vietnam  is  a  battle  between 
peoples  that  we  all  wish  were  ended,  but  if 
anything  it  is  the  one  battle  that  will  not 
be  ended  by  the  simple  wishes  of  men  of 
good  wUl.  It  seems  to  taunt  aU  hope.  It  has 
a  way  of  smashing  well-intentioned  sug- 
gesUons   and   InltlaUves   toward   peace   our 


country  has  made,  as  fiercely  as  it  in  ««.  w 
ing  young  Western  lives  and  an  oW^S^' 
people  and  culture.  **^ 

When  the  decision  was  made  so  inn.  . 
to  involve   this  country  ri^'e'^dSe^ 
Vietnam.  It  was  made  with  the  fuU  faLf 
edge  that  what  we  faced  there  we  had  nev.r 
faced  before.  The  original  Vietnamese  «», 
was  an  Internal  struggle,  born  in  the  vacuim 
created  by  the  rout  of  colonial  Prance  nur 
tured  by  a  mixture  of  nationalism  and'  com' 
munism,  and  particularly  cruel  In  the  meth 
oda  used  by  both  sides  to  bring  the  peonie 
into  the  ranks  of  contending  forces.  Yet  the 
decision  to  intervene  was  made  in  our  ben 
interests,  and.  we  felt,  in  the  best  interest, 
of  the  people  of  theSouth. 

But  the  way  In^hich  we  chose  to  be  In- 
volved then,  as  differentiated  from  our  in- 
volvement now,  reflected  a  cool  appraisal  oi 
how  our  power  could  best  be  brought  to 
bear.  We  chose  to  have  the  American 
presence  felt  In  moderation;  with  respect 
for  those  we  were  assisting;  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  in  civil  strife  those  of  a 
backward  and  underdeveloped  land  would 
respond  more  readUy  to  hope  and  protection 
than  to  the  fear  and  despair  that  accom- 
panies vast  destruction. 

Most  Importantly,  we  made  our  decision 
with  the  realization  that  the  real  battle  wu 
for  the  allegiance  of  the  people,  and  that 
bombs  and  bullets  could  not  will  them 
to  the  cause  of  democracy  If  the  side  we  were 
assisting  offered  them  no  real  tatematlve 
In  their  dally  lives  to  the  side  we  were  re- 
sisting. 

The  conflict  proved  to  be  difficult,  and  we 
suffered  from  a  lack  of  real  experience  In 
these  matters.  There  was  no  precedent  to 
guide  us  nor  historical  example  to  retreat  to 
when  patience  wore  thin.  And  as  the  efforts 
of  the  central  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam appeared  near  collapse  we  took  on  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  ourselves. 

We  abandoned  our  position  of  assistance 
and,  I  believe,  our  reliance  on  the  long-run 
benefits  of  political  action.  We  fell  Into  all- 
out  war.  So  It  is  today  that  the  war  we  fight 
Is  little  different  from  all  other  wars  In  his- 
tory, despite  the  fact  we  knew,  and  still 
know,  that  the  real  crisis  of  Vietnam  calls 
for  solutions  approaches  and  techniques  of 
warfare  different  from  those  produced  by  all 
wars  of  the  past. 

XTSCENT   MKUCAI.   NZESS    OF    VIETNAICESZ 
CTVIUANS 

Nowhere  has  our  failure  been  more  clear 
than  in  the  civilian  medical  arena.  The  tes- 
timony Of  experts  has  been  all  too  clear: 

Hiuidreds  of  South  Vietnamese  wounded 
today  lie  in  sheds,  corridors,  floors,  sometimes 
even  In  the  open  courtyards,  awaiting  surgery 
that  may  be  delayed  a  year  or  longer. 

One  doctor  described  an  experience  last 
April  at  Da  Nang  Civilian  Hospital.  He 
found  fifty  civilians,  children  and  adults, 
lying  on  the  floor;  Uttle  children  crowded 
Into  one  room,  aU  with  kerosene,  fire  and 
other  bums  of  war;  people  with  second  and 
third  degree  biuns,  many  of  them  dying  at 
the  moment.  There  was  Insufficient  person- 
nel. Insufficient  equipment,  and  insufficient 
medicines  to  care  for  the  casualties. 

Not  one  of  the  provincial  or  major  hospi- 
tals servicing  the  people  of  Vietnam  meeU 
even  the  barest  minimum  of  sanitation  or 
other  support  conditions  with  which  to  carry 
out  simple  medical  practices.  Tu  Du  Mater- 
nity Hospital,  the  main  teaching  facility  for 
the  University  of  Saigon  for  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  has  conditions  of  unbelievable 
filth  and  neglect — there  is  no  place  for  400 
women  to  even  wash  their  hands;  showers 
are  used  as  toilets;  three  to  four  women 
crowded  with  their  babies  in  filthy  beds 
pushed  together  at  night:  rats  stalk  the  cor- 
ridors; newspapers  are  used  for  diapers; 
dnigs  for  pain  almost  unavailable. 
In  the  entire  country   there   is  only  one 
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loaternity  hospital,  as  of  a  month  ago,  where 
gloves  are  available  for  the  deUvering  of 
babies,  and  that  hospital  had  gloves  only 
because  a  private  doctor  became  so  upset 
tbftt  he  personally  supplied  them.  The  great 
tragedy  of  all  this  Is  that  most  of  all  of  these 
rtiocklng  and  deplorable  conditions  need  not 
exist;  babies  and  children  are  dying  dally 
because  of  pure  neglect  and  lack  of  concern. 

We  were  told  that  there  are  currently 
3i,0OO  amputees  awaiting  prosthetic  devices 
and  currently  only  a  few  hundred  being  pro- 
duced each  month.  It  Is  hoped  to  have  the 
production  of  prosthetic  devices  Increased  to 
close  to  a  thousand  a  month  In  the  future, 
but  still  thousands  and  thousands  of  am- 
putees face  years  of  waiting  for  artificial 
Umbs— that  Is,  If  they  can  ever  be  fitted 
»nd  taught  to  use  them  after  so  long  a  lapse 
of  time. 

No  real  means  has  been  worked  out  for 
getting  the  war  Injured  patients  to  hospitals. 
Host  often  they  come  In  carts,  sampans; 
those,  that  Is,  who  can  walk.  Such  Informa- 
tion that  we  do  have  indicates  that  the 
l^ise  In  time  from  Injury  to  admission  to 
jjospltals,  for  those  who  do  reach  hospitals, 
more  often  than  not  runs  from  24  to  36 
hours. 

There  are  43  provincial  hospitals  In  Viet- 
nam. Not  one  was  considered  up  to  mini- 
mum standards  for  a  developing  country 
In  Southeast  Asia  by  the  medical  survey 
team  recently  sent  to  Vietnam.  Almost  all 
ol  these  hospitals  lack  sanitation  facilities, 
drinking  water,  dependable  electrical  sys- 
tems: Equipment  is  Ill-maintained  or  non- 
existent. Drugs  are  in  short  supply  and  so 
too  are  nurses  and  all  types  of  paramedi- 
cal personnel. 

r  do  not  feel  that  these  present  condi- 
tions can  be  Justified.  But  beyond  that  I 
feel  that  as  long  as  these  conditions  pre- 
vail, we  are  falling  absolutely  in  the  ful- 
fillment ol  our  most  basic  commitment  to 
the  people  for  whom  we  are  fighting  and 
dying. 

These  people  know  as  well  as  we  do  how 
efficiently  and  swiftly  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  wounded  soldiers  are  re- 
moved from  the  field  to  receive  the  best  In 
medical  care  immediately.  That  we  do  so 
Uttle  for  the  peasanta  and  their  children 
can  only  create  distrust  and  cynicism,  a 
cynicism  so  dangerous  and  deep  that  It  may 
well  condemn  us  to  additional  years  of  fight- 
ing—and  thousands  more  Americans  dying. 

To  state  these  facts  Is  not  to  belittle  the 
work  of  the  many  brave  and  generous  indi- 
viduals who  have  gone  there  to  help.  Our 
AID  personnel,  the  committed  staff  of  the 
various  voluntary  and  religious  agencies,  and 
the  doctors  who  have  participated  either 
singly  or  In  the  A.MJL  program  deserve  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  us  all.  It  is  un- 
fortunate but  true  that  they  labor  under 
the  most  difficult  of  conditions — not  because 
they  are  working  In  war — but  because  they 
are  trying  to  do  a  Job  with  little  support 
from  those  we  have  entrusted  with  the  ef- 
fective direction  of  the  war  effort  and  the 
winning   of   the   South   Vietnamese   people. 

Nor  are  these  facts  put  forward  without 
recognizing  that  in  a  time  of  war.  It  is 
dlSlcult  to  bring  health  and  care  to  civil- 
ians. Yet  we  are,  as  a  nation,  expending  $3 
million  an  hour  in  Vietnam,  or  (25  billion 
each  year.  In  1967.  we  allocated  only  *37 
million  for  all  civilian  medical  programs — 
an  allocation  for  an  entire  year  equal  to  one- 
half  day's  effort  In  our  fight  to  save  a 
nation. 

This  Is  the  pittance  we  have  given  to  at- 
tend to  the  wounds  of  approximately  160.- 
OOO  civilians  each  year  who  are  struck  down — 
whether  by  our  enormous  firepower  or  by  the 
stiletto  of  Viet  Cong  terror.  In  a  country 
where  more  than  half  of  the  population  is 
under  the  age  of  16,  we  might  well  ask 
ourselves  whether  by  our  lack  of  concern  we 
are  not  only  losing  tb*  vionrta  and  minds  of 


the  body  politic  but  are  also  planting  with- 
in new  generations  the  seeds  of  hate  to- 
ward us. 

I  state  these  facts  to  make  the  point  that 
I  believe  it  is  time  to  redefine  our  position 
in  Vietnam,  to  question  whether  these  peo- 
ple can  be  won  and  a  land  sectired  by  guns 
alone.  I  believe  we  must  rethink  our  total 
approach  and  ask  ourselves  whether  the 
losses  we  have  suffered  and  the  resources 
we  have  expended  have  resulted  In  any  real 
gains  In  affecting  the  political  Inclinations 
of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

If  not,  must  we  continue  to  pour  yoting 
Americans  Into  that  abyss,  and  must  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  a  course  that  threatens  to 
aUenate  the  minds  of  those  we  went  there 
to  assist? 

THS  NEED  TO  WAGE  A  DITrBRENT  KIND  OF  WAR 

It  may  be  the  time  to  recall  and  return  to 
our  original  outlook:  That  whatever  else  we 
do  In  Vietnam,  nothing  of  lasting  value  can 
be  accomplished  unless  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple themselves  wish  It  to  be  so.  It  was  said 
that  the  war  was  their  war — now  it  Is  our 
war.  It  may  be  too  late  to  return  to  earlier 
positions,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  Is  too  late  to 
now  use  our  men  and  resources  to  wage  a 
different  kind  of  war — to  shift  from  the  reli- 
ance on  military  action  to  actions  that  will 
be  more  meaningful,  merciful,  and  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  people  themselves. 

So  It  Is  my  view,  and  I  hold  It  strongly,  that 
the  bullet  will  never  defeat  the  Viet  Cong  or 
the  soldiers  of  the  North.  Our  remaining  hope 
lies  with  the  people  of  the  South. 

We  must  bring  them  to  the  point  where 
they  will  cease  to  welcome  the  soldiers  from 
the  NOTth  or  supply  the  Viet  Cong  with  re- 
cruite.  When  we  show  them  by  deed,  not  by 
streng^,  that  we  represent  the  forces  of  free- 
dom and  all  that  means  for  Individual  wel- 
fare and  dignity,  then  they  may  respond.  And 
this  can  be  accomplished  now  I  feel,  only 
through  the  reordering  of  our  priorities — and 
nowhere  Is  this  needed  more  than  with  these 
civilian  victims  of  war. 

This  is  an  area  upon  which  a  true  civilian 
program  could  be  built.  For  unlike  the  nu- 
merous pacification  programs  started  to  date, 
most  of  which  appear  to  have  been  designed 
to  meet  American  ends  more  than  the  needs 
of  the  Vietnamese,  good  medical  care  In  a 
time  of  war  satisfies  the  most  basic  demands 
of  the  people  first.  Yet  it  must  be  said  frankly 
that  a  sound  medical  program  can  reap  enor- 
mous political  benefita  in  a  struggle  that  is 
basically  political. 

,  As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  Refugees.  I  have  attempted  to 
be  influential  in  the  Vietnam  debate  on  mat- 
ters that  I  can  affect.  Some  of  our  efforts  have 
been  successful,  and  that  Is  most  rewarding. 
But  on  the  larger  scale  of  truly  affecting  our 
government's  priorities  to  enlarge  our  medi- 
cal efforts  we  can  to  date,  claim  little  suc- 
cess. That,  I  must  admit,  Is  both  frustrating 
and  painful.  For  one  can  push  and  prod,  and 
see  piecemeal  improvements  In  our  posture, 
but  that  Is  no  substitute  for  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram we  could  mount  If  the  Initiatives  came 
not  from  a  Senate  Subcommittee  but  from 
the  highest  levels  within  the  Administration. 

Unless  and  until  the  decision  Is  made  to 
alter  In  a  total  sense,  however,  the  Subcom- 
mittee win  continue  to  offer  suggested  pro- 
grams for  Improving  the  care  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  civilian.  As  a  result  of  my  recent 
public  hearings  on  Vietnam,  I  have  submitted 
to  the  Administration  the  foUowing  proposals 
for  immediate  action  to  meet  current — Just 
current — needs . 

EECOMMEKDATIONS   TO    MEET   CITBBXNT    NEEDS 

First,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  additional 
civilian  hospital  facilities  in  Da  Nang,  Chu 
Lai.  and  Can  Tho.  Existing  hospitals  are 
totally  Inadequate  to  meet  the  patient  load 
and  the  serious  civilian  casualty  problems. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  on  three  oc- 
casions announced  the  building  of  these  hos- 


pitals; first  in  last  April,  again  In  June,  and 
still  again  in  August.  Yet,  to  date,  not  a  brick 
has  been  laid,  not  a  penny  formally  obligated. 
It  is  a  stark  measure  of  the  priority  given 
civilian  medical  problems  that  (17  million 
cannot  be  found  to  proceed  with  oonstiructlon 
of  these  urgently  needed  hospitals. 

Second,  four  existing  provincial  hospitals 
in  the  Northern  region  of  Vietnam  near  the 
Demilitarized  Zone  have  no  water  supply, 
no  electricity  and  no  sanitary  facilities  In- 
side the  buildings.  The  bathrooms  of  these 
hospitals  are  on  back  streets,  courtyards,  and 
corridors. 

Third,,  five  helicopters  and  two  flredwlng 
aircraft  should  be  assigned  for  the  exclxisive 
use  of  the  Vietnam  AID  medical  mission.  Be- 
quests for  these  planes  are  two  years  old 
without  response.  These  helicopters  and 
planes  would  serve  as  transportation  for 
civilian  war  injured  and  supplies  and  medical 
personnel  to  and  from  medical  centers  and 
specialization  facilities.  To  attempt  to  flxish 
out  an  enemy  embedded  within  the  people 
with  no  provision  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
Innocent  civilian  hurt  In  the  action  is  not 
only  thoughtless — It  belles  our  very  efforts. 
Fourth,  In  the  public  health  area,  there 
is  a  need  for  massive  inoculation  and  Im- 
munization programs  among  refugees  and  In 
the  urban  coastal  areas  swelled  to  overflowing 
by  people  displaced  from  the  countryside. 
These  prog^rams  should  concentrate  on  im- 
munization against  polio,  typhoid,  cholera, 
tetanus  and  tuberculosis,  all  of  which  verge 
on  epidemic  scale  In  South  Vietnam. 

Fifth,  greater  United  States  control  of  med- 
ical supplies  and  equipment  Is  needed  in 
Vietnam  and  a  regvilar  system  of  maintenance 
and  repair  must  be  set  up  Immediately.  The 
supply  problem  Is  deplorable.  United  States 
field  representatives  as  late  as  this  past  J\ily 
were  rating  our  current  system  22  per  cent 
effective.  There  are  ntimeroiis  reports  of  med- 
ical equipment  and  machinery  wasting  away 
becaxise  of  lack  of  spare  parts  and  mainte- 
nance. 

My  sixth  reconunendatlon  deals  with  the 
urgent  need  for  surgical  teams  in  South 
Vietnam.  Here  I  would  rely  on  many  present 
tonight  to  become  Involved.  I  believe  that 
there  Is  a  major  role  for  the  private  medical 
sector  in  this  covintry  In  providing  experi- 
enced and  capable  surgical  teams  for  at  least 
six  civilian  provincial  hoepiteds  In  South 
Vietnam. 

For  some  time  now  we  have  urged  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  to  set 
up  a  number  of  medical  contracta  with  pri- 
vate medical  Institutions  and  societies  to 
provide  five  more  surgical  teams  for  treat- 
ment of  civilian  war  casualties.  Basically, 
each  team  would  be  composed  of  two  general 
surgeons,  one  orthopedic  surgeon,  one  gen- 
eral practitioner  or  Internist,  one  anesthe- 
siologist, two  operating  room  nurses,  one 
nurse  anesthetist  and  one  corpsman. 

The  contracts  would  be  for  one  or  two 
years  and  provide  for  six-month  rotation  of 
teams.  AID  has  agreed  In  principle  to  this 
approach.  And  I  can  report  tonight  that  we 
have  been  discussing  this  matter  with  Dr. 
John  Knowles  of  the  Massachusetta  Oeneral 
Hospital  In  the  hopes  that  M.  O.  H.  might 
undertake  one  of  these  contracta.  We  are  In 
active  discussion  with  a  nimiber  of  other 
groups  in  an  effort  to  fill  the  other  contracta. 
In  addition  to  the  nine-man  teams,  we  and 
AID  have  been  In  consultation  with  a  na- 
tlontd  medical  organization  in  an  effort  to 
fill  a  much  larger  contract  Involving  a 
twenty-man  surgical  team  for  the  Da  Nang 
Civilian  Hospital.  A  tentative  agreement  for 
a  two-year  contract  has  been  obtained  which, 
we  are  told,  should  be  formally  executed  in 
the  next  three  weeks. 

I  believe  that  this  proposal  for  nine-men 
surgical  teams  tn  Vietnam  from  the  private 
sector  can  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving  the 
civilian  casualty  needs  at  Da  Nang,  Can  Tho. 
Quang  Ngal,  Saigon  and  Bam  Neth  Out.  I 
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am  hopeftil  that  the  medical  community  will 
rise  to  the  challenge  and  opportunity. 

I  have  also  recommended  a  new  effort  to 
enlist  free  world  medical  support  in  Viet- 
nam. There  are  currently  eighteen  free  world 
teams  in  Vietnam.  Some  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee's executive  session  hearings,  however.  In- 
dicate we  have  been  seriously  remiss  In  secur- 
ing available  free  world  support.  I  am  certain 
a  number  of  other  nations  could  and  would 
supply  medical  support  If  our  own  efforts  to 
enlist  this  support  are  given  the  sense  of 
urgency,  which,  up  to  now,  has  been  lacking. 

MORE   tr.J».   PAHTIdPATION   IS   NKXDED 

Related  to  this  is  the  question  of  United 
Nations  participation  In  the  medical  needs  of 
South  Vietnam.  For  some  time  now  W.  H.  O., 
UNESCO,  UNICEP,  P.  A.  O.  and  the  Develop- 
ment F^ind  have  been  carrying  out  small  pro- 
grams In  South  Vietnam.  All  of  these  agen- 
cies have  mdlcated  a  willingness  to  increase 
their  humanitarian  efforts  In  that  belabored 
nation.  Funds  are  available  through  a  f unds- 
m-tnist  system;  yet  we  have  done  little  to 
encourage  an  expanded  United  Nations  role. 

I  have  found,  after  repeated  visits  with 
UN  representatives,  that  the  meagemess  of 
our  efforts  to  encourage  and  enlist  greater 
UN  special  agency  help  is  both  disturbing 
and  short  sighted. 

Tet  these  efforts  will  only  allow  us  to  hold 
our  shaky  ground.  More  cannot  be  reasonably 
expected  until  preserving  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam is  considered  to  be  of  equal  importance 
to  the  destruction  of  the  enemy. 

I  cannot  say  that  the  significant  elevation 
of  medical  programs  alone  would  be  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war.  Vietnam  is  far  too  dlffl- 
ctUt  for  that.  But  a  greater  priority  In  this 
area  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  finest 
traditions  of  our  nation  and  the  highest 
ethics  of  the  medical  profession. 

In  the  last  analysis,  we,  as  a  compassionate 
and  generous  people,  will  be  judged  in  the 
future  not  so  much  by  what  we  did  In  Viet- 
nam, but  by  the  way  In  which  we  did  it. 
No  great  nation  can  long  claim  to  have  won 
freedom  and  democracy  for  another  people 
if,  In  the  process,  the  destruction  of  their 
land  and  a  disregard  for  their  pain  was  the 
hallmark  of  the  effort.  And  it  may  even  be 
that  no  nation,  however  great,  powerful,  or 
well-intentioned,  can  ever  win  freedom  and 
democracy  for  others  in  the  modem  world 
with  the  techniques  of  war  borrowed  from 
the  past. 

So  it  is.  I  feel,  that  a  change  in  our  effort 
Is  called  for — a  return  to  the  struggle  to  win 
a  people  by  responding  to  their  human  needs 
and  values  first,  and  a  lessening  of  reliance 
on  sheer  power. 

For  this  is  the  best  reflection  of  the  Amer- 
ica we  know.  It  has  been  the  soiarce  of  our 
strength  throughout  history.  And  in  Viet- 
nam, we  may  find  it  to  be  the  only  possible 
path  to  success. 
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MR.  JOSEPH  H.  HAGAN,  SPECIAL  AS- 
SISTANT FOR  CONGRESSIONAL 
RELATIONS,  OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY.  ADDRESSES  THE 
BARNARD  CLUB  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tternan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Hagan.  special 
assistant  for  congressional  relations  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  had 


the  privilege  to  address  the  Barnard  Club 
of  Rhode  Island.  The  Barnard  Club  is 
comprised  of  top-level  educators  and 
school  administrators  from  all  sections 
of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Hagan  made  some  very  poignant 
remarks  on  the  impact  of  the  antipoverty 
program  on  education  in  America.  It  is 
miy  feeling  that  his  comments  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  Mr.  Hagan's  ad- 
dress in  the  Record: 

Thb  Impact  of  th«  Economic  OppoRTUNmr 

Pbocram  on  Education  in  Amekica 
(Address  by  Joseph  H.  Hagan,  special  assist- 
ant for  congressional  relations,   Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  executive  office  of 
the   President,   Washington,   D.C.,   to   the 
Barnard  Club  at  Providence  College,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  November  18,  1967) 
Nearly  three  years  ago,  during  spring  train- 
ing in  1965,  the  New  York  Mets  hired  what 
we  bureaucrats  would  call  an  intermittent 
consultant.  He  was  Jesse  Owens,  the  great 
Olympic  track  star  of  the  thirties,  and  hla 
mission  presumably  was  to  teach  the  Mets 
how  to  run  on  the  balls  of  their  feet. 

Red  Smith,  the  Sports  Columnist,  was 
tickled  pink  when  he  heard  about  this.  He 
even  wrote  a  colimin  about  it.  During  the 
forthcoming  season,  said  Red  Smith,  lots  of 
Mets  would  steal  second.  And  once  every 
couple  of  weeks,  one  of  the  faster  ones  would 
get  as  far  as  third.  And  once,  or  maybe  even 
twice,  a  particularly  fleet-footed,  intrepid 
Met  would  manage  to  steal  home.  "But  who", 
asked  Red  Smith,  "Is  going  to  teach  them 
how  to  steal  flrst?" 

My  analogy  is  certainly  obvlo\is,  and  maybe 
a  trifle  far-fetched,  but  I  believe  It  is  valid  on 
the  whole.  What  we  In  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  are  trying  to  do,  wliat  President 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  committed  the  nation  to  do  when  they 
declared  war  on  poverty  in  the  siunmer  of 
1964,  was  to  give  the  poor  what  they  need  to 
get  to  fljst  base.  We  are  trying  to  help  them 
compete  on  something  approaching  equal 
terms  in  this  intensively  competitive  Ameri- 
can society  of  ours. 

But,  unfortunately,  there  are  many  people 
who  question  this  analogy,  or  rather  the  coit- 
cluslons  that  logically  flow  from  it.  If  some- 
one cannot  get  to  first  base  on  his  own,  they 
say,  it  is  his  own  fault.  They  claim  that 
everybody  starts  off  with  an  equal  chance, 
and  It  is  his  responsibility  to  take  advantage 
of  It. 

These  people  refuse  to  come  to  grips  with 
some  ugly  facts  of  American  life. 

They  refuse,  for  Instance,  to  look  at  the 
evidence  of  Head  Start — and  nowhere,  per- 
haps, is  the  Mets  analogy  more  valid  than 
vinth  Head  Start. 

I  know  you  are  familiar  with  this  compre- 
hensive pre-Bchool  program  for  deprived  four 
and  five  year  olds.  If  I  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Madison  Avenue,  it  is  our  most  popu- 
lar product.  And  It  Is  popxUar  because  there 
is  a  need  for  It,  and  because  It  works.  But 
it  is  also  popular  for  a  negative  reason.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  rabid  rightwinger, 
can  maintain  his  self-respect  and  point 
down  at  a  four-year-old  youngster  and  say, 
"You  ingrate.  You  are  not  living  up  to  the 
American  dream.  Why  don't  you  go  out 
and  get  yourself  a  job?" 

Even  the  most  scathing  critics  of  the  war 
on  poverty  do  not  usually  criticize  small 
children.  But  they  do  Ignore  some  facts  about 
small  children,  at  least  about  the  small  chil- 
dren in  Head  Start. 
Here  are  some  of  those  facts: 
About  1.4  million  children  have  gone 
through  Head  Start  to  date,  either  In  Bvan- 
mer  or  full-year  programs. 

Of  these,  more  than  1  million  had  not 
been  vaccinated  against  measles  unUl  Head 
Start  did  It  for  them. 


More  than  900.000  of  them  needed  sub- 
stantial dental  care — an  average  of  five  cavi- 
Ues  a  child.  Some  740,000  were  vaccinated 
against  polio  for  the  first  time  bv  Bm/4 
Start.  '      ^' 

One  hundred  thousand  of  these  children 
had  eye  defects,  and  90,000  had  bone  and 
Joint  disorders  which  had  gone  micared  for 
before  Head  Start. 

Seven  thousand  were  mentally  retarded 
and  had  received  no  special  attention.  And 
2,200  had  previously  undiagnosed  and  un- 
treated active  cases  of  tuberculosis. 

Statistics  can  grow  grimmer  as  people  grow 
older.  Another  program  the  OEO  administers 
is  the  Job  Corps.  The  Job  Corps  enlists  vol- 
unteers,  young  men  and  women  16  through 
21  who  are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work 
and  assigns  them  to  residential  centers 
There  they  learn  the  three  R's,  skills  which 
wUl  enable  them  to  compete  in  the  world 
of  work — and  they  acquire  the  Intangibles 
the  dignity  and  the  self-respect,  which  will 
help  them  become  contrtbutlng  citizens. 

Nearly  90,000  young  men  and  women  have 
enlisted  in  the  Job  Corps  since  it  got  under- 
way three  years  ago.  About  85  percent  of 
these  had  not  seen  a  dentist  professionally 
In  the  last  ten  years.  And  in  the  same  period 
of  time  fiUly  80  percent  had  not  seen  a 
doctor. 

There's  no  comfort  for  any  of  us  in  these 
statistics.  There's  no  solace  for  any  Amer- 
ican in  being  confronted  with  the  facts  that 
four  times  as  many  adults  below  the  pov- 
erty line  are  afflicted  with  disabling  heart 
disease  as  those  above;  that  ten  times  as 
many  have  eye  defects;  that  six  times  as 
many  are  mentally  ill;  that  the  chances  of 
a  baby  born  Into  a  poor  family  dying  before 
the  age  of  one  are  twice  as  high  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  population,  and  that  the  chances 
of  a  poverty-stricken  adult  dying  by  35  are 
four  times  as  high. 

Of  what  interest  to  you  as  educators  are 
these  medical  statistics?  I  hope  mr  point  U 
at  least  as  obvious  as  the  Mets  analogy— of 
which  it  is,  really,  a  part.  For  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  child  with  bad  teeth,  or  the  child 
who  needs  glasses  and  does  not  have  them, 
let  alone  the  child  with  active  tuberculosis, 
is  handicapped,  and  In  fact  handicapped 
quite  severely,  when  he  Is  thrown  Into  com- 
petition with  contemporaries  In  good  physi- 
cal shape. 

This  in  short  Is  not  only  a  matter  of  con- 
cern for  dentists  and  doctors  and  psychia- 
trists. It  Is  a  matter  of  real  concern  for  edu- 
cators as  well. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  make  • 
sort  of  indictment.  I  hasten  at  the  outset  to 
include  myself  In  this  Indictment,  for  I  am 
a  professional  as  are  you.  In  some  serious 
way  all  we  professionals — the  doctors  and 
dentists,  the  educators,  the  churches,  cer- 
tainly government  at  all  levels,  the  entire 
spectrum — have  failed.  In  some  way,  with  all 
the  education  and  skills  that  we  have  at  our 
disposal,  we  should  have  been  meeting  these 
terrible  and  very  human  needs.  I  think,  for 
instance,  that  It  must  be  considered  an  in- 
dictment of  American  education  that  35  per- 
cent of  the  Job  Corpsmen  are  unable  to  read 
a  simple  declarative  sentence  on  a  test  that 
they  take  when  they  enter.  And  remember, 
they  are  at  least  16  years  old.  Also,  30  percent 
make  a  mistake  when  they  subtract  6  from 
10. 

It  is  easy  to  indict  and  It  Is  often  agoniz- 
ingly hard  to  remove  the  cause  for  indict- 
ment. You  know  far  better  than  I  the  mas- 
sive problems  facing  American  education 
today.  And  I  am  sure  that  you  have  a  far 
more  profound  sense  of  the  implications  of 
President  Johnson's  words  In  his  message  to 
Congress,  "Toward  Full  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity", of  January  1965  when  our  education 
programs  for  the  poor  were  just  getting  un- 
derway. 

The  President  said.  "Once  again  we  must 
start  where  men  who  would  Improve  their 
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society  have  always  known  they  must  begin — 
with  an  educational  system  restudled,  rein- 
forced, and  revitalized." 

What  gives  me  and  all  of  us  at  OEO  great 
encouragement  and  hope  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's words  of  1966  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly translated  Into  action  as  we  go  into 
1968.  The  American  education  system  la 
undergoing  a  bard  reappraisal.  Its  founda- 
tions are  being  strengthened.  And  there  are 
more  and  more  signs  of  a  new  vitality. 

Now  I  must  confess  the  sin  of  immodesty — 
not  about  myself,  but  about  the  agency  I 
take  great  pride  In  representing.  The  new 
strengths  and  the  new  vitality  of  American 
education  are  In  significant  part  a  result  of 
the  Impact  of  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
grams. 

Head  Start,  again,  offers  a  superb  example. 
Head  Start  has  gone  far  to  prove  that  edu- 
cation is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  compart- 
mentalized, pigeonholed  profession,  that 
there  Is  more  and  must  be  more  to  education 
than  what  the  textbook  and  the  blackboard 
can  give.  It  has  laid  to  rest,  I  hope  for  good 
and  all,  the  myth  that  education  is  unrelated 
to  other  pressing  needs  of  poor  children,  and 
has  made  It  difficult  for  any  school  to  Indulge 
Itself  in  a  narrow  definition  of  Its  responsi- 
bility. 

Perhaps  even  more  important.  Head  Start 
has  exploded  another  myth — that  poor  p.ir- 
ents  are  indifferent  to  the  education  their 
children  receive.  There  is  a  very  Important 
distinction  to  make  here:  Poor  parents  are 
all  too  often  tragically  Ignorant  of  how  they 
can  best  help  educate  their  children.  But 
they  are  not  Indifferent.  Through  parent  ad- 
visory councils,  parent  training,  and  a  whole 
host  of  methods  to  achieve  parental  involve- 
ment. Head  Start  is  proving  they  are  not  In- 
different. And  it  Is  showing  them  how  not 
to  be  Ignorant. 

Head  Start  has  scored  another  major 
achievement.  It  is  the  recruitment  of  non- 
professional aides  to  help  in  the  classroom. 
This,  of  course,  serves  a  double  purpose:  The 
professional  teacher's  burden  is  relieved,  par- 
ticularly of  routine  chores,  and  the  non- 
professional aides  get  trained  and  directed 
toward  a  career.  These  non-professional  aides 
in  Head  Start  are  poor  people  themselves. 
Many  of  them,  in  fact,  are  parents  of  the 
children  in  the  program. 

Critics  of  Head  Start  have  been  forced.  In 
the  main,  to  feed  on  the  program's  success. 
Those  who  said  In  1964  that  it  would  never 
work  began  to  say  In  1966  that  It  worked  too 
well,  that  the  children  got  up  too  much  edu- 
cational steam,  and  that  they  sank  back  Into 
apathy  when  they  started  to  go  to  regular 
school. 

So  this  government  responded  to  the  criti- 
cism of  success,  and  this  year  as  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  30  communities,  we  have  Head  Start 
Follow  Through— a  post-graduate  Head 
Start,  as  It  were,  continuing  Head  Start's 
comprehensive  benefits  as  the  children  go  to 
kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

All  of  this,  I  submit,  represents  impact. 
And  I  think  that  It  Is  good  Impact,  effective 
Impact.  It  Is  not,  of  course,  a  complete  turn- 
about— many  of  you  were  thinking  the  same 
way  and  starting  to  go  In  the  same  direction 
before  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  was 
even  a  glint  in  the  eye  of  the  President.  And 
the  impact  is  certainly  not  as  forceful  as 
some  of  us,  and  I  hope  some  of  you,  would 
like.  But  tt  is  forcing  a  restudy  and  a  re- 
vltalizatlon.  It  is  beginning  to  cause  the 
schools  to  deal  with  the  whole  child  and  his 
envirotmient,  not  Just  with  an  educational 
statistic  like  an  IQ.  a  language  aptitude,  or 
a  mathematics  comprehension.  'There  Is  a 
new  math — and  there  Is  beginning  to  be  a 
new  education. 

At  lecMt  equally  as  Important  as  the 
school's  relationship  with  the  child,  and  In 
fact  part  and  parcel  with  that  relationship. 
Is  the  school's  relationship  with  the  commu- 
nity. It  is  programs  like  Head   Start   that 


bring  the  school  into  the  community — and 
the  community  Into  the  school.  I  am  very 
proud,  we  are  all  proud,  of  the  Community 
School  Program  In  Providence,  which 
through  a  highly  Imaginative  use  of  the 
whole  gamut  of  educational  resources,  both 
material  and  himxan,  has  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  schools  the  nerve  center  of  their 
neighborhoods. 

The  educational  impact  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Programs  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  Head  Start  and  very  young  children. 
Indeed,  In  the  wider  and  the  moet  profound 
sense,  all  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  T^to- 
grams  are  founded,  one  way  or  anotho*,  on 
education  aind  on  the  fundamental  premise 
that  to  help  himself,  to  compete,  to  con- 
tribute as  a  good  citizen,  the  poor  person 
as  well  as  anyone  else  needs  education  fully 
as  much  as  his  body  needs  food.  The  new 
education  recognizes  that  the  poor  need  dif- 
ferent approaches,  a  somewhat  modified  edu- 
cational diet,  you  might  say,  than  the  middle 
class.  And  the  new  education  Is  beginning 
to  provide  it. 

Many  very  exciting  things  are  happening 
to  the  Job  Corps.  New  curricula  are  being 
developed.  It  is  a  lot  easier  and  a  lot  more 
effective  to  teach  a  Job  Corps  boy  how  to 
read  by  teaching  him  frcMn  a  bulldozing  In- 
struction manual  when  he  wants  to  learn 
how  to  run  a  bulldozer  than  feeding  him 
Shakespeare  or  the  old  Dlck-Jane-and  Spot 
primers  we  all  remember. 

Teachers  need  training  in  the  problems  of 
the  sltmis  and  the  youngsters  they  produce, 
and  they  are  getting  it.  The  school  systems 
of  Washington,  Detroit,  Seattle  and  Sun  Val- 
ley, for  Instance,  are  sending  some  of  their 
teachers  to  Job  Corps  Centers  under  Project 
Interchange  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  and  our  Job 
Corps  and  Community  Action  Divisions. 
After  a  year  at  the  Job  Corps  Centers,  these 
teachers  are  returning  with  new  matertals, 
such  as  programmed  learning  Sullivan  Read- 
ers, and  new  techniques  so  they  can  train 
other  teachers  and  work  with  students  who 
are  on  the  verge  of  dropping  out.  The  Bank 
Street  College  of  Education  in  New  York 
has  developed  training  models  for  teacher 
aides.  Two  projects  in  New  York  and  Cliicago 
have  demonstrated  significant  Improvement 
In  teaching  results  through  the  use  of  "talk- 
ing typewriters"  for  poor  children. 

These  are  scattered  examples.  There  are 
many  more.  But  I  would  like  to  dwell  briefly 
on  another  of  our  Commumty  Action  Pro- 
grams which  we  call  Upward  Bound.  Al- 
though it  is  not  as  widely  known  as  Head 
Start,  it  is  as  exciting  as  It  is  interesting. 

Upward  Bound  Is  a  pre-college  program, 
operated  mostly  by  colleges  and  universities 
for  high  school  students  from  poor  families 
who  are  badly  prepared  and  largely  unmoti- 
vated youngsters,  in  other  words,  who  may  be 
natively  bright  but  don't  stand  a  chance  of 
going  to  college.  Upward  Bound  tries  to  give 
them  that  chance.  So  far,  it  has  worked. 

Eight  percent  of  the  normal  college  popu- 
lation come  from  low-Income  families.  More 
than  40,000  youngsters  have  been  enrolled 
in  Upward  Bound  programs  since  the  flrst 
pilot  projects  got  underway  in  the  pummer 
of  1965.  Not  eight  but  75  percent  of  Upward 
Bound  "graduates"  have  gone  on  to  college. 

And,  by  and  large,  they  have  stayed.  Only 
12  percent  of  the  alumni  of  the  flrst  Upward 
Bound  Projects  who  went  to  college  dropped 
out  during  their  freshman  year.  The  overall 
rate  Is  more  than  twice  that. 

Perhaps  I  am  naive,  but  I  think  that  this 
record  is  probably  an  educational  miracle.  If 
so,  it  Is  a  miracle  for  which  the  President 
and  OEO  can  claim  very  real  credit.  But  the 
hundreds  of  coUeges  and  universities  that 
have  sponsored  Upward  Bound  projects  de- 
serve a  larger  share  of  the  credit.  They  have 
widened  their  horizons  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Upward  Bound  students.  They  have  be- 


come more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their 
surrounding  communities — and  are  drawing 
with  increasing  profit  on  those  communities' 
resources.  They  have  become  more  flexible — 
and  at  the  same  time  more  realistic — In 
setting  admission  and  scholarship  standards. 
They  are  becoming  more  Imaginative  In  their 
curriculum  development — and  In  their  ap- 
proach to  students. 

They  are.  In  short,  meeting  a  need  and 
developing  a  resource. 

The  testimony  of  the  students  themselves 
is  most  eloquent.  A  boy  in  St.  Louis's  Web- 
ster College  Program  said,  "Before  I  went 
there,  I  was  a  "comer  boy'.  I  was  with  the 
verong  bunch  all  the  time.  We  stayed  up  late 
doing  all  sorts  of  no-good  things.  I  think  I'm 
too  much  to  hang  on  the  comer  with  the 
other  boys.  I  know  my  life  Is  worth  more 
than  how  they  taught  me  to  lead  it.  Upward 
Bound  taught  me  how  to  love  my  friends". 

Is  there  any  question  that  an  Impact  has 
been  made  on  that  boy? 

In  opening  a  Presidential  message  to  Con- 
gress, another  President  who  was  both  vitally 
interested  In  education  and  in  the  problems 
of  the  poor,  John  P.  Kennedy,  said,  "Educa- 
tion is  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedom 
and  progress".  Education  is  most  certainly 
the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  freedom  and 
progress  for  the  poor — which  means  freedom 
and  progress  for  you  and  me,  for  the  entire 
country  as  well.  Without  it,  the  edifice  crum- 
bles into  dust. 

H.  G.  Wells  once  said  that  all  of  history 
was  a  race  between  progress  and  catastix>phe. 
In  the  race,  which  is  going  on  at  breackneck 
speed  today.  It  seems  to  me  vital  that  thoee 
of  us  concerned  with  education  be  counted 
among  the  swift. 


LOCAL  EFFORT  NEEDED 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  TxerwahI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  a  recent  editorial 
In  the  Providence  Journal  entitled  "Local 
Effort  Needed."  While  expressing  pleas- 
ure over  the  selection  of  Providence  to  be 
a  model  city,  the  editorial  cautioned  that 
the  city  cannot  afford  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  program  to  meet  its  needs. 

The  editorial  called  on  the  city  to  see 
"what  can  be  done  with  city  means  and 
private  support  to  renew  where  renewal 
now  is  possible,  as  with  single  structures, 
to  improve  municipal  services,  to  repair 
streets,  to  clean  up  empty  lots,  to  put  sites 
of  razed  homes  into  a  land  bank  for  fu- 
ture development." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciated  the  honest 
and  forthright  analysis  made  by  the 
Providence  Journal.  Local  initiative  and 
effort  are  the  keys  to  success  in  the  model 
cities  program.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  re- 
sponsible voices  in  local  commimltles  are 
not  willing  to  acc^t  this  program  as  a 
Government  handout.  Instead,  it  Is 
viewed  as  an  opportunity  to  mesh  local 
resources  with  those  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  providing  a  meaningful  an- 
swer to  the  problems  of  urban  slum  areas. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
provocative  editorial  from  the  Providence 
Journal  of  November  18,  1967,  I  include 
it  as  part  of  my  remarks : 
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Local  Eftobt  Needed 

Providence  has  been  chosen  one  of  63 
cities  which  wUl  get  federal  financial  help  to 
realize  the  goal  of  President  Johnson's  Model 
ClUes  program — the  effort  to  unite  all  agen- 
cies of  mvmlclpal  government  In  concerted 
attack  on  city  ghettos.  The  selection  made 
good  news,  but  let's  keep  things  In  perspec- 
tive. 

The  President  first  proposed  the  program 
Jan.  26,  1966#but  It  wasn't  until  Nov.  3  of 
that  year  that  Congress  gave  Mr.  Johnson  the 
first  appropriation  for  It.  This  year,  the  pro- 
gram has  had  rough  going  In  (Congress;  the 
administration,  for  instance,  sought  622 
million  dollars  but  got  only  312  million,  in- 
cluding a  12-million  planning  grant. 

Providence  will  get  a  psirt  of  the  planning 
funds  for  use  in  the  upper  and  lower  South 
Providence  areas.  But  it  will  take  nine 
months  of  fitudy  before  a  detailed  plan  can 
be  assembled.  It  is  expected  that  as  long  as 
18  months  will  elapse  after  that  point  before 
rehabilitation  efforts  can  get  under  way  on 
the  ground  in  South  Providence. 

The  combination  of  fund  cutback  and 
built-in  administrative  red  tape  suggests 
plainly  that  wliile  the  Model  Cities  program 
oHers  great  promise  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
most  decayed  sections  of  the  nation's  cities, 
the  pace  of  progress  Is  not  going  to  be  fast, 
no  matter  how  dedicated  the  local  effort 
may  be  in  pushing  renewal  plans. 

Mayor  Doorley  and  the  appropriate  dty 
agencies  undoubtedly  will  get  busy,  as  soon 
as  funds  are  available,  to  begin  the  long  Job 
of  preparing  working  plans.  The  mayor  is 
betting  heavily  on  the  program  as  a  device 
to  clean  out  the  rot — ^wherever  it  exists — In 
a  crowded  residential  neighborhood  where 
many  of  the  city's  Negroes  live. 

But  the  city  ought  not  to  put  all  its  bets 
on  the  federal  program.  Edric  R.  Bates,  a 
South  Providence  businessman  who  is  at- 
tempting to  set  up  a  housing  retiabllitatlon 
program  in  the  area,  has  warned  that  de- 
terioration continues  at  a  fast  clip  there;  If 
the  federal  program  cannot  begin  to  be  felt 
before  another  27  months,  deterioration  will 
be  even  worse. 

It  will  be  worse,  however,  only  If  the 
city  and  its  leaders  fall  to  do  what  can  be 
done  with  city  means  and  private  support 
to  renew  where  renewal  now  is  possible,  as 
with  single  structures,  to  Improve  municipal 
services,  to  repair  streets,  to  clean  up  empty 
lots,  to  put  sites  of  razed  homes  Into  a  land 
bank  for  future  development. 

The  development  of  the  federal  program 
has  been  delayed  and  hamstrung  by  congres- 
sional diehards,  and  available  funds  run  far 
behind  the  amounts  of  cash  needed  to  realize 
the  full  hope  of  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
Providence  is  lucky  to  have  a  share  of  the 
program,  but  it  cannot  afford  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  program  to  meet  its  needs. 

Providence — and  other  American  cities — 
cannot  go  it  alone  in  renewing  rundown 
residential  communities.  But  it  Is  equally 
true  that  if  Providence  doesn't  help  itself 
as,  when,  and  where  it  can  with  Its  own  re- 
sources and  aid  from  the  private  sector,  the 
Model  Cities  program  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
mockery  of  renewal  dreams. 


IRAN  ON  ITS  OWN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  I^eaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Potm- 
tain]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  tliat  I  have  had  many  misgivings 


about  our  foreign  aid  program  in  recent 
years  because  there  seemed  to  be  less  and 
less  evidence  that  anything  worthwhile 
was  being  achieved. 

I  still  have  reservations.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve in  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due, 
and  I  think  that  such  a  time  has  come  in 
the  case  of  Iran. 

Iran  is  a  country  where  wise,  firm  lead- 
ership £ind  native  ability  combined  with 
our  AID  program  has  produced  the  en- 
couraging situation  in  which  Iran's  de- 
velopment can  now  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

At  the  end  of  this  month — tomorrow — 
our  AID  mission  in  Iran  is  being  with- 
drawn. To  me  this  is  indeed  heartening, 
and  I  wish  to  extend  congratulations  to 
all  the  citizens  of  Iran. 

I  would  like  to  insert  these  editorial 
comments  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  No- 
vember 17  regarding  this  remarkable 
success  story: 

FoREiQN  An>  StrccEss 

The  news  dispatches  dealing  with  our 
foreign  aid  programs,  over  the  years,  have 
been  dominated  by  controversy^-occaslonal 
charges  of  waste  or  inefficiency  and  annual 
struggles  in  Congress  to  cut  the  appropria- 
tions. Yet  many  of  the  economic  programs 
have  registered  solid  successes  around  the 
world,  demonstrating  how  beneficial  such 
assistance  can  be  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  recipients  and  the  gen- 
eral fiow  of  trade  and  conunerce.  Moreover, 
as  the  programs  succeed  the  aid  is  ended,  as 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
now  reminds  us  in  the  case  of  Iran. 

As  of  November  30,  a  report  from  AID 
notes,  the  United  States  will  officially  com- 
plete its  economic  assistance  programs  in 
Iran,  as  it  did  In  Taiwan  (Formosa)  in  1965 
and  as  it  expects  to  be  able  to  do  in  South 
Korea  within  the  next  few  years.  These  three 
countries  provide  examples  of  how  outside 
help  can  be  used  to  strengthen  and  develop 
economies  and  boost  them  toward  a  rate 
of  growth  which  permits  them  to  support 
their  own  development. 

United  States  economic  assistance  to  Iran, 
which  began  in  1952,  is  put  at  $605  million 
in  aid,  $225  million  of  which  was  in  loans. 
Military  aid,  which  has  amounted  to  $895 
million  since  1950,  and  "Pood  for  Peace," 
which  totals  $122  million,  are  being  con- 
tinued. In  its  own  economic  development 
Iran  has  invested  almost  $3  billion  during 
the  period  In  which  American  aid  amounted 
to  $605  million.  The  Shah's  action  in  staging 
his  own  delayed  coronation  this  year  indi- 
cated his  belief  that  Iran  now  is  firmly  on 
its  way,  a  point  affirmed  by  the  AID  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  Congress- 
man William  S.  Broohfield,  Is  doing  an 
outstanding  job  at  the  United  Nations 
during  this  22d  General  Assembly  in  urg- 
ing the  adoption  of  improved  manage- 
ment and  budgetary  techniques. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  advocate 
of  fiscal  responsibility  in  our  Federal  and 
State  governments.  In  my  position  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  I  have  supported  the  adoption 
of  improved  management  procedures  and 
modem  budgetary  systems  designed  to 
promote  and  increase  efHciency  through- 
out government. 

I  believe  that  modem  government  re- 
quires modern  techniques  and  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  by  government  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments  in  man- 
agement that  will  produce  a  more  effi- 
cient operation  at  reduced  costs.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  United  Nations 
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where  I  have  been  serving  as  a  delegate 
for  more  than  2  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  William  8 
Broomfield.  of  Michigan,  as  U.S.  Rep^ 
resentatlves  to  the  United  Nations  22d 
General  Assembly.  Congressman  Broom- 
field  is  representing  the  United  States 
on  matters  of  finance  before  the  Admin- 
istrative and  Budgetary  Committee  of 
the  United  Nations.  He  is  doing  an  ex- 
tremely effective  Job  of  putting  forth  the 
U.S.  views  on  such  matters  as  the  United 
Nations  budget  estimates,  personnel 
questions,  and  various  other  matters 
relating  to  the  financial  operations  of 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized 
agencies. 

On  November  21,  1967.  my  colleague 
made  a  necessarily  lengthy  and  very  im- 
portant statement  of  U.S.  policy  con- 
cerning needed  improvements  in  the 
budgetary  and  management  procedures 
in  the  United  Nations.  Congressman 
Broom  FIELD  introduced  a  resolution  pro- 
posing a  new  procedure  which  would 
give  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  more  leadtime  in  planning 
budgets.  He  proposed  that  a  planning 
figure  be  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly a  year  before  the  Assembly 
normally  votes  a  budget.  This  planning 
figure  would  serve  as  a  financial  frame- 
work within  which  various  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations  could  plan  a  work  pro- 
gram and  establish  priorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  United  States  Is 
the  single  largest  contributor  to  United 
Nations  programs,  we  are  especially  in- 
terested in  assuring  that  we  receive  full 
value  for  our  contribution.  This  proposal 
by  my  colleague  should  be  a  significant 
development  in  bringing  about  improve- 
ments in  the  budgets  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  its  specialized  agencies. 

This  policy  which  was  so  ably  enunci- 
ated by  Congressman  Broomfield  reflects 
our  Government's  serious  concern  and — 
I  am  happy  to  report — his  and  my  own 
personal  views  and  concern  with  the  need 
for  effective,  and  more  economical  man- 
agement and  operation  of  those  interna- 
tional organizations  suppoi-ted  by  our 
Government. 

I  am  inserting  the  principal  parts  of 
his  speech  in  the  Record  so  that  every 
Member  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
them: 

I 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  widespread  recog- 
nition that  if  the  United  Nations  is  to  carry 
out  effectively  the  great  task  entrusted  to 
this  organization,  it  must  pay  more  heed  to 
sound  management  and  orderly  development, 
and  that  it  must  apply  modem  budgeting 
and  programming  procedures  suited  to  its 
increased  activities.  It  is  essential  that 
greater  efficiency  and  full  value  be  achieved 
for  every  unit  of  resources  expended  on  the 
vital  work  of  human,  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  approach  to  budget  pro- 
cedures which  we  are  advocating  is  designed 
to  strengthen  the  efforts  toward  improved 
management  being  undertaken  by  all  groups 
in  the  United  Nations.  There  Is  no  under- 
lying conflict  of  Interest  In  this  area.  We  are 
all  agreed  on  the  need  for  longer-range  plan- 
ning and  for  the  establlstunent  of  a  system 
of  priorities  to  insure  that  the  most  essen- 
tial things  are  done  first.  We  are  agreed  on 
the   need   to  eliminate   waste  In  whatever 
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form.  And  we  are.  In  fact,  all  In  agreement 
that  improvements  are  needed  and  can  be 
niade  in  the  budgetary  and  financial  meth- 
ods of  the  United  Nations.  The  recommenda- 
tions in  point  were  unanimously  agreed  upon 
by  the  Committtee  of  14  and  approved  by  the 
General  Assembly.  Moreover,  this  Committee 
has  already  recommended  that  the  General 
Assembly  retifllrm  its  concern  that  "rapid 
progress  be  made"  in  carrying  out  all  of  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee's  report. 

n 

The  United  Nations,  as  my  Government  sees 
It,  Is  the  prime  Instrument  for  carrying  out 
In  the  most  efficient  way  the  works  of  in- 
ternational cooperation — for  maintaining  and 
securing  peace,  for  undertaking  the  complex 
tasks  of  a  technologically  shrunken  world, 
and  for  advancing  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. We  are  well  embarked  on  a  period 
of  history  in  which  members  will  place  in- 
creasing reliance  on  the  United  Nations  and 
Its  resources.  The  United  Nations'  programs 
to  help  developing  coimtries  are  bound  to 
grow. 

My  Government's  approach  to  this  chal- 
lenge can  be  simply  stated.  It  flows  from 
more  than  two  decades  of  consistent,  bi- 
partisan and  unstinting  support  for  the 
United  Nations  and  its  programs.  We  favor — 
and  always  have — utilizing  the  full  potential 
of  the  United  Nations  in  organizing  a  durable 
peace  and  fulfilling  the  promises  of  the 
Charter  for  international  cooperation.  We 
want  the  United  Nations  to  be  able  to 
operate  at  full  capacity  In  order  to  promote 
the  peaceful  resolution  of  confilct  and  change 
and  to  help  step  up  the  flow  of  resources  and 
technology  from  the  industrialized  to  the 
newly  developing  countries.  American  leaders 
of  both  parties  have  consistently  subscribed 
to  this  policy. 

President  Eisenhower  declared  that 
through  international  cooperation  "all  coun- 
tries of  good  will  should  chart  anew  their 
long-term  courses  of  action  to  promote  the 
growth  of  less  developed  areas." 

President  Kennedy  declared  "that  the 
United  Nations  .  .  .  must  play  a  larger  role 
In  helping  bring  to  all  men  the  fruits  of 
modern  science  and  Industry." 

President  Johnson  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  administration  pledged  United  States 
efforts  to  help  in  the  "steady  improvement  of 
collective  machinery  (which]  is  helping  the 
less  developed  nations  build  modern  societies. 
We  favor  an  International  aid  program  that 
is  International  in  practice  as  well  as  pur- 
pose. Every  nation  must  do  Its  share.  All 
United  Nations  members  can  do  better — ■Wte 
can  act  more  often  together — ^we  can  build 
together  a  much  better  world." 

Let  me  summarize  three  key  features  of 
our  approach  to  the  United  Nations  and  its 
activities. 

The  first  is  that  the  United  States  has 
consistently  supported  United  Nations  ac- 
tivities. No  nation  has  been  more  openhanded 
in  support  of  the  United  Nations,  the  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  other  International 
organizations.  We  have  been  the  largest 
financial  contributor  to  the  assessed  and 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  UN  family 
of  agencies — $3  billion  or  over  45  percent  of 
the  present  total  of  $6.6  billion.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  proud  of  this  record  and  of 
their  support  for  United  Nations  actlvltes. 

Second,  the  great  bulk  of  these  activities 
and  these  contributions  have  gone  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs.  Our  philosophy 
assumes  that  political  and  technological 
change  required  an  expanded  effort  of  mu- 
tual aid  which  will  help  us  to  close  the  North- 
South  gap.  In  the  developing  world  we  see 
no  higher  priority  than  building  economic 
and  social  strength. 

Third,  the  United  States  places  an  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  multilateralism.  The  world 
is  too  complex  to  be  the  concern  of  a  few 
big  powers  alone.  No  country  or  group  of 


countries  is  rich  enough  or  smart  enough 
to  take  on  the  Job  alone.  The  world  com- 
munity must  share  the  planning,  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  costs.  Regional  and  inter- 
national agencies  for  peace  and  develop- 
ment must  grow  in  experience  and  be 
strengthened  in  their  capacities  for  practical, 
cooperative  action. 

My  Government's  serious  concern  with  the 
effective  management  of  international  orga- 
nizations is  indicated  by  President  Johnson's 
memorandvmi  of  March  15,  1966,  in  which  he 
directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  take  cer- 
tain actions  essential  to  effective  participa- 
tion by  the  United  States  in  international 
organizations.  The  President  noted  that  we 
can  expect  programs  and  budgets  of  interna- 
tional agencies  to  expand  further  in  future 
years  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the  world 
community.  The  United  States,  he  pledged, 
shall  continue  to  meet  its  fair  share  of  the 
financial  requirements  of  these  organizations. 
But,  if  we  are  to  be  a  constructive  influence 
in  helping  to  strengthen  International  agen- 
cies so  they  can  meet  essential  needs,  we 
must  apply  to  them  the  same  rigorous  stand- 
ards of  program  performance  and  budget  re- 
view that  we  apply  to  domestic  programs.  To 
this  end  three  guidelines  were  set  down: 

That  future  expansion  of  the  activities  of 
International  organizations  be  governed  by 
the  tests  of  feasibility  and  reasonableness. 

That  programs  of  international  organiza- 
tions be  vigorously  scrutinized  so  that  funds 
are  allocated  only  to  high  priority  projects. 

That  each  international  agency  operate 
with  a  maximum  of  effectiveness  and  econ- 
omy. 

This  continues  to  be  the  United  States  ap- 
proach. 

m 

As  needs  increase  and  as  a  larger  share 
of  the  resources  available  are  channeled 
through  multilateral  institutions,  manage- 
ment and  budgetary  practices  In  tntema- 
tlonal  organizations  need  to  be  Improved 
and  modernized.  If  the  necessary  support 
from  parliaments  and  taxpayers — beset  by  so 
many  pressing  and  legitimate  claims  at  home 
and  abroad — is  to  be  continued  and  to  ex- 
pand, it  is  essential  that  we  recognize  the 
several  aspects  of  better  planning  and  get  the 
maximum  use  from  resources. 

Attitudes  and  administrative  machinery 
have  to  keep  pace  with  the  activities  they  are 
designed  to  supj>ort.  We  must  modernize  our 
budget  procedures  in  order  to  cope  with  the 
expanded  role  of  the  United  Nations. 

IV 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  draft  resolution  pro- 
poses to  take  several  steps  toward  this  end. 
We  are  convinced  that  these  steps  should 
now  go  forward  without  awaiting  the  per- 
fection of  all  the  other  procedures  which  may 
be  related — directly  or  Indirectly — to  this 
task.  The  present  proposal  was  designed  to 
accommodate  complementary  procedures, 
especially  with  respect  to  longer-term  plan- 
ning and  the  selection  of  priorities.  These 
other  needed  steps  can  and  should  be  taken 
simultaneously  by  the  appropriate  bodies  of 
the  United  Nations. 

The  first  and  second  preambular  para- 
graphs of  the  draft  resolution  recall  the  spe- 
cific recommendation  by  the  Committee  of 
14.  Later  In  this  Intervention  you  will  note 
that  the  Committee's  recommendation  has 
been  closely  followed:  our  proposal  provides 
a  way  for  preliminary  and  approximate  esti- 
mates to  be  submitted  "about  one  year  be- 
fore the  date  on  which  the  legislative  bodies 
of  the  organization  are  required  to  give  the 
final  approval  to  the  budget." 

The  third  and  fourth  preambular  para- 
graphs call  attention  to  other  aspects  of  the 
same  problem:  first,  to  the  request  of  the 
Secretary-General  for  guidance  on  the  total 
resources  which  the  Member  States  are  pre- 
pared to  make  available  for  implementation 
of  the  work  program;  and  second,  to  the 
critical  Importance  of  such  advance  Indica- 


tion from  the  General  Assembly  to  the  sound 
management  and  orderly  development  of  the 
United  Nations. 

v 

Before  describing  operative  paragraphs  1 
and  2,  which  set  forth  the  essential  concept 
of  the  planning  flgtire  and  the  procedure 
which  would  be  followed,  let  me  note  that 
the  proposal  would  only  have  the  present 
General  Assembly  approve  the  procedure.  It 
does  not  propose  to  set  a  planning  figure 
this  year.  The  Secretary-General,  the  pro- 
gram formulating  bodies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  Member  Nations  would  have 
a  f vUl  year  in  which  to  make  adequate  prep- 
arations before  the  procedure  becomes  op- 
erative. That  length  of  time  is.  we  believe, 
sufficient  for  any  necessary  steps  to  be  taken. 

Now  let  me  trace  briefiy  what  would  hap- 
pen tinder  the  proposed  procedure  roughly 
one  year  from  now: 

1.  The  results  of  the  program  planning 
which  takes  place  in  United  Nations  bodies 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1968  would, 
as  usual,  be  available  to  the  Secretary- 
General  and  to  all  concerned  by  November 
1968. 

2.  By  November  1968  the  first  reading  of 
the  budget  wotUd  be  about  completed  and 
therefore  the  approximate  level  of  the  budge  c 
to  be  adopted  for  1969  would  be  known. 

3.  With  the  program  recommendations  of 
these  bodies  for  1969  in  hand,  with  the  gen- 
eral magnitude  of  the  1969  budget  estab- 
lished, and  taking  account  of  views  expressed 
regarding  futtire  development  of  programs, 
the  Secretary-General  would  consult  his 
principal  staff  and  prepare  his  recommenda- 
tions for  a  "planning  figure"  for  use  In  pre- 
paring the  1970  budget. 

4.  The  Secretary  General's  paper  would 
quite  naturally  present  approximate  and  pre- 
liminary estimates,  but  they  would  Include: 
requirements  broken  dovm  by  sections  of  the 
budget;  a  comparison  with  cost  estimates  for 
1968  and  1969;  and  a  brief  explanation  of 
the  major  factors  expected  to  change  for 
each  section  in  1970. 

6.  This  estimate  would  go  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  for  its  comments  and  then  to  the 
Fifth  Committee  for  review  and  recommen- 
dation of  a  planning  figure  to  the  General 
Assembly.  In  the  normal  course  of  events 
the  planning  figure  woiild  be  adopted  not 
earlier  than  December  15,  1968. 

6.  Early  in  January  1969 — less  than  one 
month  later — the  Secretary  General  would 
begin  to  put  together  the  budget  estimates 
for  1970,  using  as  a  framework  the  planning 
figure  Just  decided  upon  by  the  Member  Na- 
tions in  the  General  Assembly.  AU  organs  of 
the  United  Nations  and  their  subsidiary 
bodies  financed  out  of  the  United  Nations 
regular  budget  would  be  expected  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  General  and  act 
consistently  with  the  planning  figure. 

7.  The  budget  would  be  put  together  in 
detail  during  the  months  of  January  through 
May,  1969. 

8.  The  budget  estimates  would  be  reviewed 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  In  June  and  July 
and  that  Committee's  comments  would  be 
transmitted  to  Member  Nations,  together  with 
the  Secretary-General's  budget,  in  early  Au- 
gust 1969. 

9.  The  General  Assembly  would  review  the 
budget  at  the  regular  General  'Assembly  Ses- 
sion and  would  decide  upon  a  final  budget 
for  1970. 

10.  The  budget  decided  upon  would  govern 
expenditures  for  programs  in  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  traced  in  some  de- 
tail the  steps  that  would  be  taken  under  the 
proposed  procedure.  The  Committee  will  note 
that  the  timing  of  the  individual  steps  is 
similar  to  what  would  be  done  under  the 
present  system  for  the  1970  budget.  The  new 
procedures  would  mean: 

a.  The  recommendation  contained  in  para- 
graph 26  of  the  report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee— which  calls  for  transmitting  prelim- 
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Inary  and  approximate  estimates  to  members 
for  comments  and  suggestions  about  a  year 
in  advance — would  tiave  been  implemented; 

b.  The  Secretary-General  would  be  aslced 
to  think  a  little  further  ahead  and  to  consult 
with  the  General  Assembly  about  the  amount 
of  resources  to  be  devoted  to  the  budget; 

c.  The  General  Assembly  would  give  the 
Secretary-General  the  guidance  he  has  re- 
quested as  to  the  general  magnitude  of  the 
budget  which  Member  Nations  are  prepared 
to  support  for  the  next  year; 

d.  The  planning  figure  would  reinforce  the 
Secretary-General's  hand  In  building  a 
budget  which  successfully  Ijalancee  the  dif- 
ferent programs  and  priorities  decided  \ipon 
by  the  program  planning  bodies  of  the 
United  Nations;  and  as  a  result,  the  proposed 
procedure  would  inject  another  necessary 
element  of  sound  management,  orderly  de- 
velopnaent.  and  modem  budgeting  Into  the 
United  Nations. 

VI 

The  United  States  Delegation  does  not 
want  to  oversell  the  planning  figure  device. 
The  proposed  procedure  contains  no  alchemy 
to  produce  more  resources  than  nations  are 
willing  to  supply.  It  wlU  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems  or  provide  all  of  the  improvements 
needed  in  longer-range  planning,  In  setting 
priorities,  and  in  program  development. 

But  my  delegation  does  believe  that  It  will 
Improve  the  United  Nations  system  of  budg- 
eting, regardless  of  whether  or  not  other  im- 
provements are  made.  Moreover,  it  Is  the 
sincere  belief  of  my  delegation  that  Institut- 
ing this  planning  flgiire  now  will  help  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  longer-range 
planning  and  the  setting  of  priorities.  The 
planning  figure  can  operate  with  whatever 
state  of  planning  exists.  Just  as,  at  present, 
budgets  must  be  presented  even  when  the 
programs  for  which  funds  are  requested  have 
not  been  fully  developed. 

The  planning  figure  is  not  an  end  In  Itself: 
It    complements    and    presents    a    financial 
framework   for   whatever  state   of   program 
review  and  analysis  exists.  But  it  can  be  an 
Important  step  nevertheless.  There  Is  no  rea- 
son to  await  the  perfection  of  aU  other  re- 
lated   systems.    We    believe   that   successful 
management  depends  on  making  Improve- 
ments wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
vn 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard  It  suggested 
that  the  planning  figure  and  other  measures 
recommended  for  management  efficiency  are 
primarily  in  the  Interests  of  the  bigger  con- 
tributors. Let  us  reflect  a  moment  on  this. 
In  the  first  place  we  are  all  contributors— 
big  and  small— and  all  of  us  have  to  go  to 
our  taxpayers  and  convince  them  that  the 
programs  they  support  are  worthwhile  and 
the  administration  efficient.  In  the  second 
place,  If  resources  are  not  employed  to  the 
beet  advantage,  who  suffers?  Of  course,  all 
coTmtrles  contribute  proportionately  to  the 
United  Nations  and  as  a  result,  all  countries 
lose,  whether  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor  In 
fact,  the  biggest  losers  might  well  be  the 
developing    nations,    whose    peoples    would 
thereby  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  and  serv- 
ices that  wasted  or  Ul-spent  resources  could 
have  provided. 

vm 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
on  the  United  States  Delegation  and  also  of 
representing  an  American  constituency  in 
the  United  States  Congress.  The  American 
people  have  great  faith  In  the  United  Nations 
and  great  expectations  for  it.  There  is  strong 
support  for  the  United  Nations  and  its  work 
Polls  show  that  the  great  majority  of  Amer- 
icans, Uke  other  peoples  around  the  world, 
remain  firm  In  their  support  for  the  United 
Nations  and  want  to  see  it  strengthened  as 
an  Instrument  of  peace.  Our  people  wish  to 
see  the  United  Nations  used  fully  to  help 
Members  In  the  process  of  nation  building 
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and  economic  and  social  Improvement.  The 
American  people  and  government  want  the 
United  Nations  potential  to  be  \ued  to  the 
fullest  to  these  ends. 

At  the  same  Ume,  the  American  people  be- 
lieve that  the  burden  must  be  widely  and 
equitably  shared.  We  are  all  subject  to  many 
demands  at  home.  Even  the  most  affluent 
nations  face  formidable  challenges  in  cop- 
ing with  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  their 
own  domestic  societies.  Each  of  us  must  be 
able  to  assure  our  own  people  that  the  re- 
sources we  make  available  to  international 
programs  are  employed  to  best  advantage. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Organization  has  a 
great  future.  It  needs  to  be  adaptive  and  in- 
ventive If  it  is  to  be  eq\ilpped  to  handle  the 
next  generation  of  problems.  It  needs  to 
modernize  its  budgetary  and  administrative 
processes  if  it  is  to  continue  to  be  productive 
In  the  two  basic  areas  of  our  work — main- 
taining peace  and  security  and  helping  the 
developing  nations  move  ahead  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  their  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has  today 
Introduced  the  draft  resolution  contained 
In  document  A/C.6/L.917  on  behalf  of  the 
present  co-sponsors,  namely.  Prance,  the 
UiUted  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  hoped  by  these  remarks  of 
Introduction  to  reflect  somewhat  fully  and 
systematically  the  views  of  my  Delegation 
on  this  Important  matter.  We  have  been  told 
by  the  co-sponsors  that  they  subscribe  to 
these  views  and  that  they  also  expect  to 
make  appropriate  comments. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


INDIANA,  LAND  OP  GRIDIRON 
GREATS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
mit me  to  point  out,  with  all  humility, 
that  Indiana  Is  the  greatest  football 
State  In  the  Nation. 

I  am  pleased,  of  course,  that  the  final 
press  association  football  ratings  for 
1967  bear  me  out  in  this  simple  state- 
ment of  fact.  The  Hoosier  State  ends 

the  regular  season  with  three  teams 

Indiana,  Purdue,  and  Notre  Dame — in 
the  top  10. 

Added  to  this  distinction  are  the 
facts  that  Indiana  University  will  be 
the  Big  Ten's  Rose  Bowl  contender  this 
year,  and  Indiana  and  Purdue  share 
the  Big  Ten  championship  with  Min- 
nesota. 

St.  Louis  fans  may  sing  for  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  Boston  may  ballyhoo  its  Red 
Sox,  but  you  can  understand  why 
Hoosiers  are  deliriously  hoarse. 

We  have  had  three  great  football 
teams  to  cheer  this  season. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAM  EVALUA- 
TION COMMISSION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  th's  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
problem  in  Government  is  more  dlfflcult 
or  more  important  than  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  among  the  competing 
claims  for  Government  services  and 
assistance.  If  we  are  ever  to  get  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  the  Congress  will 
have  to  do  a  better  job  of  assigning 
priorities. 

To  help  In  this  formidable  task  I  have 
Introduced  a  bill  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment Program  Evaluation  Commission 
This  bill,  originally  proposed  by  Rep- 
resentative Wilbur  Mills,  chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
would  create  an  independent,  bipartisan 
Commission  to  study  all  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would 
be  to  determine:  First,  the  effectiveness 
of  each  program  in  relation  to  its  costs; 
second,  whether  such  programs  should 
be  continued  and  If  so  at  what  level; 
and  third,  priority  of  allocation  of  funds 
assigned  to  each  program. 

The  Commission  would  report  its  find- 
ings to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  recommendations  for  changes 
in  Federal  programs  and  activities 
which,  in  its  judgment,  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  and  vital 
objectives  of  the  Nation. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
12  members  from  private  life:  four  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  four  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  four  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
No  more  than  two  appointments  from 
each  group  could  be  from  one  of  the 
major  political  parties. 

Every  constituent  and  every  Congress- 
man has  his  favorite  problem  that  de- 
mands priority  attention  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  without  question 
this  Nation  has  many  problems  crying 
out  for  solution.  I  have  received  many 
letters  from  constituents  saying  that  a 
certain  problem  should  be  number  one 
on  the  nationsd  agenda.  The  difiQculty 
is  not  so  much  what  problem  should  be 
number  one,  but  which  problems  should 
go  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  The  candi- 
dates for  the  bottom  of  the  list  are  far 
fewer  in  number. 

The  Congress  gives  Insufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  critical  task  of  assigning  pri- 
orities. It  is  a  shock  for  a  newer  Member 
of  Congress  to  learn  that  no  systematic 
attempt  Is  made  in  the  Congress  to  de- 
fine the  Nation's  needs,  assess  the  costs 
of  meeting  those  needs,  and  to  weigh 
these  costs  against  prospective  revenues. 
It  Is  fundamental  that  priorities  can- 
not be  established  unless  the  entire  range 
of  expenditures  is  reviewed  and  compari- 
sons are  made  among  dllTerent  programs 
and  projects. 

The  Congress  givee  insufflclent  atten- 
tion to  the  hard  task  of  eliminating  pro- 
grams no  longer  needed  or  with  less  ur- 
gent claims  on  the  public  funds. 

The  history  of  Federal  programs  is  to 
pile  new  programs  on  top  of  old  ones. 
We  have  today  over  170-odd  grant-in-aid 
programs  with  the  Federal  Government 
transferring  to  the  States  a  total  of  about 
$17.8  billion  this  year.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  these  programs  is  not  so  much 
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their  size  as  their  diversity.  The  task  of 
comparing  and  analyzing  170  programs, 
nianaged  through  21  departments  and 
agencies  and  Involving  92.000  units  of 
local  governments  In  50  States  Is  for- 
niidable.  But  It  simply  has  to  be  done. 
Procedures  must  be  developed  for  contin- 
uing comparisons  and  analysis  of  the 
shifting  Importance  of  Federal  programs. 

This  Commission  will  help  those  of  us 
In  Government  to  ask  the  hard  ques- 
tions that  require  answers.  What  pro- 
grams are  most  needed?  Can  existing 
programs  be  reduced  or  eliminated? 
What  programs  are  really  essential? 
Some  programs  were  established  In  the 
1930's.  Are  they  still  needed  In  the 
1960's?  Are  the  original  goals  still  valid? 
Are  there  better,  more  efficient  ways  to 
accomplish  our  objectives?  What  are  the 
areas  of  duplication  and  overlapping? 

The  Federal  Government  simply  can- 
not aftord  all  that  Is  desirable.  This 
Commission  will  help  the  Congress  make 
the  difficult  distinction  between  the  de- 
sirable and  the  essential. 

The  bill  I  have  Introduced  will  not  re- 
duce expenditures  Immediately  and  it  is 
not  a  solution  to  the  immediate  fiscal 
problems.  But  long-range  planning  Is 
necessary  to  control  In  the  future  ex- 
penditures and  to  permit  the  Congress 
to  get  a  handle  on  the  tasks  of  assigning 
program  priorities. 

The  Executive  establishes  the  national 
priorities  in  Its  annual  budget.  The  Con- 
gress needs  to  do  a  better  job  in  evalu- 
ating and  judging  the  Executive's  pri- 
orities and  in  presenting  alternatives 
to  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  bill 
does  not  take  away  from  the  Congress 
the  power  to  determine  priorities.  The 
Conunlsslon  would  simply  provide  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  its  study  and 
evaluation,  together  with  Its  recommen- 
dations of  changes  in  Federal  programs 
which  in  Its  judgment  are  necessary  to 
meet  the  fundamental  needs  and  vital 
objectives  of  the  Nation. 

The  question  will  certainly  arise:  Why 
Is  such  a  Commission  needed?  Why  can- 
not the  Congress  do  the  job  itself?  The 
blunt  fact  Is  that  the  Congress  needs 
help.  With  the  present  workload  of  in- 
dividual Members  and  of  congressional 
committees,  there  simply  is  not  enough 
time  available  to  give  programs  the  care- 
ful and  detached  scrutiny  they  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Con- 
gress can  take  one  giant  stride  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  by  the  establishment 
of  this  Commission. 


OBSCENITY 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Operation  YorkvlUe  is  an 
ecumenical  movement  in  New  York  City 
which  is  dedicated  to  fighting  pornog- 
raphy and  obscenity.  Recently  Opera- 


tion Yorkvllle  in  its  newsletter  published 
an  open  letter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
urging  a  new  look  at  our  present  defini- 
tions of  obscenity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  all  Members 
of  this  House  may  be  advised  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  I  place  It  at  this 
point  In  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows : 
An  Open  LrrrBB  to  th«  U.S.  Supreme  Cottbt 
For  at  least  a  decade,  Mr.  JusUces,  you 
have  struggled  with  the  word  obscenity, 
while  the  problem  of  obscenity  has  grown  to 
monstrous  proportions.  Tou  have  engaged  In 
theoretical  discussion  while  pornographers 
grow  richer  on  real  dollars.  You  have  written 
tracts  which  grow  more  and  more  conftising. 
while  pornographers"  pages  grow  more  and 
more  blatant. 

Tet  you  yourselves  have  planted  a  seed 
which  could  evolve  Into  a  solution.  The  seed 
seems  to  remain  invisible  to  you,  for  you 
most  certainly  have  not  cultivated  It.  Per- 
haps the  freedom-of-the-press  shouters  have 
confused  you. 

The  seed  Is  the  word  community.  In  your 
years  of  deliberation,  you  have  evolved  tcnxz 
tests — all  of  which  center  arovmd  the  word 
community.  But  some  of  you  Insist  that  the 
first  three  coalesce  when  they  are  applied. 
This  insistence  on  coalescence  actuaUy  ren- 
ders there  inapplicable,  and  the  community 
comes  out  the  loser.  First  you  ask:  Does  this 
particular  Item  appeal  to  the  prurient  In- 
terest when  applying  contemporary  com- 
munity standards?  You  ask  nert  If  this  item 
Is  patently  offensive  to  community  standards. 
Has  It  any  redeeming  social  value  (for  the 
community)?  FlnaUy,  a  newly-worded 
"test";  Is  It  promoted  or  advertised  as  jHnrl- 
ent  to  the  community  (the  pandering  test). 
Cant  you  see  the  weaknesses,  Mr.  Jus- 
tices, In  demanding  coalescence?  How  can 
anything  come  through  all  these  clouds  as 
obscene?  How  can  the  community.  In  such 
threefold  Involvement,  escape  unharmed: 
Separate  guUt  on  any  one  of  the  counts 
(weak  as  each  Is  In  Its  own  way)  leaves  the 
community  hiirt,  harmed,  helplesh.  Its  youth, 
especially,  has  been  victimized,  sometimes 
beyond  cure  as  phychlatry  will  attest. 

Law  Is  promulgated  by  competent  author- 
ity to  protect  the  common  good — I.e.,  the 
good  of  the  community.  Co\irt  Insistence,  on 
the  part  of  some,  upon  cotUescence  has  all 
but  obliterated  obscenity  law.  Are  you  no 
longer  concerned  with  safeguarding  the  com- 
munity? 

,  We  fcubmlt,  Mr.  Justices,  that  It  is  time  to 
re-thlnk;  to  evolve,  develop  a  completely  new 
and  fresh  test  based  on  your  present,  but 
presently  weak  "offensive  to  commimlty" 
test.  The  key  word  Is  community,  Mr.  Jus- 
tices. 

The  chief  concern,  logically,  must  be  wltli 
the  woimd  inflicted  on  the  community  by  a 
particular  item  and  Its  purveyor,  and  the 
depth  of  that  wound. 

When  one  considers  the  Increasingly  In- 
citing and  debasing  nature  of  the  content  of 
obscene  material,  and  the  diabolical  meth- 
ods of  distribution  (the  most  current  being 
the  utilization  of  radio  and  television) ,  it  Is 
almost  shocking  to  think  of  nine  men  theo- 
rizing and  deUberatlng  on  whether  or  not  a 
series  of  so-called  tests  coalesce  when  ap- 
plied. The  content  of  obscene  material  today 
glorifies  and  incites  to  promiscuity,  perver- 
sion, violence  and  drug  usage. 

Look  around  you,  Mr.  Justices,  at  the  visi- 
ble wounds  being  Infilcted  upon  the  com- 
munity. Reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  barm 
that  media  has  done,  on  the  wound  and  the 
depth  of  the  wound  It  has  inflicted  upon  so- 
ciety. A  television  show  describing  a  bomb 
threat  to  a  Jetliner  Incited  scores  of  persons 
to  make  telephone  calls  threatening  planes. 
Arson  In  a  school  Is  often  not  reported  as 
such,  because  reporting  has  Incited  to  arson. 


May  we  suuest  that  you  Jettison  your 
tests,  which  ^wt  Inevitably  grow  Into  six 
or  seven  or  se/enteen  and  stlU  coalesce?  May 
we  suggest  a  community  wound  test.  Can 
you  not  ask/ yourself  In  your  deliberations, 
for  example  J  Does  this  action  depicted  In  de- 
tail In  medll  (a  girlie  magazine  with  a  love- 
and-leave  icieology)  incite  to  unfaithfulness, 
consequent  |  break-up  of  family,  and  thus 
wound  the  community?  Does  this  action  de- 
pleted In  detail  In  media  (orgies  In  teenage 
sex  magazines)  incite  to  experimentation, 
unwed  parents,  venereal  disease  and  thus 
wound  the  community? 

Does  this  action  depicted  In  detaU  In  media 
( drug  usage  as  a  fun-thing,  as  reported  In  the 
underground  press,  for  example)  Incite  to 
drug  usage,  crime,  hate  and  thus  wo\ind  the 
community? 

Does  this  action  depicted  In  detail  in  media 
(the  description  of  sex-violence  in  paper- 
backs, the  life-like  visual  presentation  of 
murder,  torture  In  films  and  television)  In- 
cite to  further  violence  and  wound  the  com- 
munity? 

Again,  reflect  If  you  will,  Mr.  Justices,  on 
mass  distribution  and  see  the  depth  of  the 
wound  to  community  in  this  material.  Con- 
sider the  millions  of  paperbacks  and  maga- 
zines distributed  by  mall  and  by  carrier  on 
our  highways.  Consider  the  mass  viewing  rate 
of  films  and  television.  Consider  that  radios 
are  listened  to  by  mUllons  of  children.  You 
are  aware,  are  you  not,  that  a  radio  net- 
work owner  recently  discovered  that  certain 
rock  and  roll  records  Incite  to  drug  usage? 
That  community  outside  your  Court,  Mr. 
Justices,  Is  people — many  people  or  few  peo- 
ple; strangers  to  each  other,  perhaps,  but 
united  in  some  way;  working  toward  a  com- 
mon goal,  with  love  emanating  from  each 
small  tinlt.  For  any  community  to  thrive, 
there  must  be  love.  Hate  destroys  community. 
Obscene  material  Incites  to  hate.  There  Is  no 
better  way  to  destroy  community  than  by 
feeding  It  obscene  material  which  rips  It  to 
pieces. 

That  commimlty  must  be  safeguarded.  It 
cannot  survive  too  many  more  grave  wounds. 
It  cannot  be  protected  by  piling  test  upon 
test  upon  test. 

It  Is  past  time  for  the  cultivation  of  that 
seed,  Mr.  Justices,  the  seed  of  community, 
which  you  have  planted.  It  is  urgent  that 
you  reconsider  the  entire  obscenity  picture 
In  the  light  of  the  harm,  the  wound  Inflicted 
upon  conununlty  by  obscene  materiaL  It  Is 
time  that  you  formulate  a  single  community 
wound  test.  We  submit  that  such  a  test,  a 
test  which  wlU  evaluate  the  real  harm  to  the 
common  good  or  the  community,  will  provide 
clear,  reliable  guidelines  for  prosecutors  and 
lower  covirts.  It  is  past  time  for  the  fog  to 
lift.  The  community  needs  protection. 
Operation  Yorkvujjc. 
Babbl  Dr.  Jxtltos  O.  NBUHAint. 

Rev.  R.  N.  USHER-WILSON. 

Rev.  Morton  A.  Hn.i.,  3  J. 

Rev.    CONSTANTINE   VOLAITB. 


LABOR    MANAGEMENT    RELATIONS 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  Intention  soon  to  in- 
troduce legislation  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  to  permit  employer  contribu- 
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tions  to  jointly  administered  tnost  funds 
established  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
educational  scholarships  to  employees 
and  their  dependents,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  child-care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school-age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees. 

As  the  Members  know,  section  302  of 
the  LMRA  restricts  payments  by  em- 
ployers to  employee  representatives.  Sec- 
tion 302(c)  contains  six  exceptions  to  the 
general  restriction  on  such  payments. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  establish 
a  seventh  exception.  Without  this  pro- 
posed exception  the  legality  of  employer 
contributions  to  jointly  administered 
trust  funds  for  either  of  the  above  ob- 
jectives would  be  open  to  question. 

In  my  judgment,  permitting  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  trust  funds  will  open 
new  areas  for  mutually  beneficial  co- 
operation between  management  and 
labor.  In  addition,  such  trust  funds  could 
serve  important  national  interests.  Costs 
of  education  are  constantly  increasing, 
and  virtually  every  American  parent 
faces  some  hardship  in  sending  his  chil- 
dren to  college.  Trust  funds  established 
pursuant  to  this  legislation  could  ease 
this  biu-den  for  many  American  working- 
men  and  women,  and  enable  young 
people  to  get  the  best  education  possible. 
Also,  oiu-  economy  will  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  skilled  women  who  can 
continue  to  work  while  their  young  chil- 
dren are  cared  for  in  child-care  centers. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  other  body's 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  others  are 
introducing  this  bill.  It  is  my  hope  that 
many  of  the  Members  will  join  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 
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A  SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS— AN  APPRO- 
PRIATE ANSWER  TO  THE  RUSSIAN 
BOLSHEVIK  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
ninth  annual  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  this  past  July,  the  proposal 
for  the  creation  of  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations  as  an  appropriate 
answer  to  the  Russian  Bolshevik  50th 
anniversary  has  gained  wide  acceptance. 
Although  there  are  many  other  substan- 
tial reasons  why  such  a  committee  should 
be  established  now,  I  believe  this  anni- 
versary of  a  fraudulent  revolution  serves 
as  an  excellent  occasion  for  us  to  demon- 
strate how  we  feel  about  this  tragic  event 
in  world  history.  The  captive  nations, 
both  within  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  are  eloquent  testimony  of  the  im- 
periocolonialist  nature  of  the  Russian 
Bolshevik  revolution  and  its  subsequent 
empire  building. 

A    OONGRKSSIONAI,    OPPORTtJNlTT 

Today,  with  imperialist  Moscow  sup- 
porting in  the  main  the  totalitarian  re- 
gime in  Hanoi  against  our  own  boys. 


reinforcing  the  Arabs  for  another  stab  at 
Israel,  and  waging  political  warfare 
against  us  on  all  fronts  in  the  free  world, 
this  Congress  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  show  the  Soviet  Russian  "50th"  for 
what  it  really  is  by  establishing  now  a 
Special  House  Committee  on  the  Captive 
Nations.  It  is  our  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate initiative,  foresight,  and  vision 
with  regard  to  the  prime  Imperlocolo- 
nlalist  power  in  the  world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1967  Captive  Nations 
Week  observance  has  underwritten  once 
again  the  dedication  of  our  people  to  the 
principles  of  national  self-determination, 
independence,  and  freedom  for  all  na- 
tions. That  there  still  are  large  segments 
of  our  society  and  active  individuals  who 
hold  these  principles  as  sacred  and  true, 
I  request  that  the  following  examples  be 
appended  to  my  remarks: 

First,  the  proclamation  by  Gov.  Ken- 
neth M.  Curtis,  of  Maine;  second,  the 
resolution  prepared  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Do- 
briansky,  of  Georgetown  University,  and 
accepted  by  the  first  conference  of  the 
World  Anti-Communist  League  In  Taipei. 
Free  China,  on  the  10th  observance  of 
Captive  Nations  Week,  July  14  to  20, 
1968;  third,  the  timely  editorial  and  reply 
in  the  Record  American,  in  Boston,  of 
September  1  and  11;  fourth,  the  item  in 
the  August  19  issue  of  the  Manchester, 
N.H..  Union  Leader  on  "The  Importance 
of  Remembering  Captive  People";  fifth, 
the  report  "Captive  Nations  Week  Ob- 
servance Is  Proclaimed,"  in  the  Morning 
Sentinel.  July  20.  of  WaterviUe,  Maine; 
sixth,  the  report  in  the  September  7 
Halrenik  Weekly  on  "New  Hampshire 
Holds  Captive  Nations  Rites";  and  sev- 
enth, the  article  in  the  July  6  Boston 
Herald  on  "Captive  Nations  Get  Lip- 
service."  and  the  Izvestia  attack  against 
Dr.  Dobriansky  and  Captive  Nations 
Week,  as  published  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin 
The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Proclamation  op  the  State  or  Maine 
Whereas.  Public  Laws  86-90  (86th  Congress, 
S.J.  Res.  IX)  designates  the  third  week  of  each 
July  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  authorizes 
and  requests  the  President  of  the  tJnlted 
States  to  Issue  an  annual  Proclamation  on  the 
subject,  and  invites  the  people  of  our  na- 
tion "to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities;"  and 

Whereas,  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  July 
17-23,  1967,  thus  gives  all  thinking  Ameri- 
cans an  appropriate  and  official  means  of 
manifesting  that  America  shares  with  those 
nations  today  held  In  colonial  bondage  by  the 
Imperialism  of  Soviet  Russia  their  aspira- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom  and  of 
their  Independence;  and 

Whereas,  there  reside  in  oxir  State  large 
numbers  of  Americans  who  proudly  own  to 
ancestry  deriving  from  those  once  free  na- 
tions now  held  under  Communist  domina- 
tion: Armenia,  Ukraine.  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  Bul- 
garia, Bast  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Servla- 
Croatla-Slovema  (In  Yugoslavia) ,  Byelortissla, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  North  Cau- 
casus, Par  Eastern  RepubUc,  Turkestan.  Mon- 
golia. Albania,  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam, 
Mainland  China.  Tibet  and  finally  Cuba; 
and 

Whereas,  these  submerged  nations  look  to 
the  United  Stotes,  as  the  citadel  of  human 
freedom,  for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  independence;  and 

Whereas,  It  Is  vital  to  the  Interests  and  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States 


that  the  desire  to  be  free  on  the  part  of  the 
peoples  of  these  conquered  nations  should 
be  steadfastly  kept  alive,  especially  since  this 
desire  for  Uberty  and  Independence  conatl. 
tutes  a  powerful  deterrant  to  war  and  one 
of  the  best  hopes  for  a  just  and  a  laetins 
peace:  ^ 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Kenneth  M.  Curtis.  Gov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  Maine,  do  hereby  pro 
claim  the  week  of  July  17-23,  1967.  as  (Daptlve 
Nations  Week  in  the  State  of  Maine,  and 
urge  all  citizens  to  observe  luch  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 
Kenneth  M.  Cxthtis, 

Governor. 
Attest: 

Joseph  T.  ESoas, 

Secretary  of  State. 

[Resolution  10  of  the  first  conference  of  the 

World  Anti-CommunlBt  League] 

Resolution  on  the  10th  Obsebvance  or  Cap- 

TIVE  Nations  Week,  Jtjlt  14-20,  1968 

Whereas  since  1959,  when  the  United  States 
Congress  passed  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
Resolution  and  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower signed  it  Into  Public  Law  86-90,  all 
communist  capitals  have  bitterly  denounced 
this  document  as  being  Inimical  to  their 
fundamental  interests;  and 

Whereas  to  the  Increasing  consternation 
of  Moscow,  Pelplng,  Pyouyang,  Havana  and 
others,  the  Captive  Nations  Week  movement 
has  steadily  grown  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  President  in  this  decade  has  Issued  a 
proclamation  In  behalf  of  the  Independence 
and  freedom  of  every  captive  nation  in  Cen- 
tral Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Asia,  and 
Cuba;  and 

Whereas  the  movement  to  support  the 
freedom  aspirations  and  liberation  of  all  the 
captive  nations  has  taken  hold  In  many  coun- 
tries of  the  Free  World,  as  witness  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  observances  In  the  Repub- 
lics of  China  and  Korea,  in  Argentina  and 
Australia,  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
and  a  number  of  other  countries;  and 

Whereas  for  the  security  of  the  Free  World 
and  for  Cold  War  victory  over  the  deadly 
forces  of  Communism  and  Slno-Sovlet  Rus- 
sian imperlo-colonlallsm,  it  Is  indispensable 
for  all  free  men  regiilarly  to  make  known 
their  determination  never  to  acquiesce  to  the 
permanent  captivity  of  twenty-seven  nations 
In  the  Red  Empire;  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  World  Antl-Commu- 
nUt  League  and  Ita  members  and  associated 
groups  to  exert  every  effort  to  make  the 
Tenth  Observance  of  Captive  Nations  in 
July  15-21.  1968,  the  most  successful  yet  by 
( 1 )  urging  each  Head  of  State  to  Issue  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Proclamation  patterned 
after  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  (2)  conducting  observances  of  the 
Week  in  member  countries  and  utilizing  all 
media  so  that  our  combined  message  will  be 
conveyed  to  the  captive  nations,  and  (3)  dis- 
patching the  published  results  of  this  event 
to  the  National  Captive  Nations  Committee 
In  Washington.  D.C.  for  their  appropriate 
transmission  to  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  President. 

(From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Record  American. 
Sept.  1,  19671 
Campaign  by  Tebrob 
We  trust  that  those  members  of  Congress 
who  have  been  casting  doubt  on  the  fair- 
ness and  Importance  of  the  impending  Viet- 
nam elections  have  been  reading  what's  go- 
ing  on    out   there   theee   days.    The   biggest 
news  of  the  campaign  now  is  the  climactic 
campaign  of  terror  being  waged  by  Commu- 
nist guerrillas  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  keep 
voters  away  from  the  polls. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  took  earnest 
note  of  this  situation  in  his  address  to  the 
American  Legion  here  Tuesday  when  he 
charged  that  critics  of  the  up-coming  elec- 
tions ignore  the  Viet  Cong  terrorUm  which 
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he  labeled  "the  greatest  obstacle"  to  free  and 
fair  voting. 

As  next  Sunday's  balloting  grows  closer, 
the  Viet  Cong  terror  raids  daily  grow  more 
vicious  and  widespread.  More  than  500 
South  Vietnamese  civilians  were  killed  or 
wounded  over  last  weekend  alone.  Men, 
women  and  children  were  mowed  down  by 
machine  guns  in  villages,  others  were 
butchered  In  their  hospital  beds.  Even  chil- 
dren are  being  used  by  the  Communists 
to  mount  their  grisly  attacks. 

The  weak  word  "unfair"  cannot  even  be 
applied  to  an  atrocity  drive  which  seems  to 
block  democratic  processes  by  the  crudest 
of  tyrannical  methods.  Yet  we  have  heard 
no  words  of  criticism  or  condemnation  com- 
ing from  those  lawmakers  who  have  been 
going  out  of  their  way  to  sniff  at  the  fair- 
ness of  the  elections  themselves. 

We  ask  these  people:  What  do  you  think 
of  the  Communist  campaign  tactics?  And  we 
ask  tbem  another  question :  If  these  elections 
are  as  unimportant  and  meaningless  as  you 
have  tried  to  suggest,  bow  come  the  Com- 
munists are  waging  the  greatest  terror  wave 
of  the  war  in  an  attempt  to  spoil  them? 

You  can  bet  the  loudest  and  most  per- 
sistent Washington  critics  of  America's  Viet- 
nam policies  will  continue  to  remain  signifi- 
cantly silent  on  both  questions. 

[From  the  Boston  (Iilass.)  Record  American, 

Sept.  11,1967) 

TiMELT  Editorial 

West  Roxbubt. — ^Your  recent  editorial, 
"Campaign  by  Terror,"  Record  American, 
September  1, 1967,  again  underscored  the  fact 
that  Communists  are  ready  to  employ  the 
most  brutal  methods  when  it  comes  to  im- 
posing Communist  tyranny  on  other  people. 

It  is  regrettable.  Indeed,  that  Viet  Cong 
terror  and  murder  of  the  civilian  South  Viet- 
namese population  haa  not  received  more 
attention  and  has  not  been  severely  con- 
demned in  the  free  world. 

Terror,  executions,  forced  labor  and  mass 
deportations  of  innocent  people  have  been 
the  Communist  trademarks.  They  are  part  of 
the  Communist  Ideology  for  50  years.  Com- 
munist Russia  has  employed  theee  methods 
against  Ukrainians.  Armenians,  Lithuanians, 
Latvians  and  other  captive  nations  in  sub- 
duing their  national  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  Independence. 

Considerable  literature  is  available  to  us 
which  dlscloees  the  facts  and  statistics  of 
Communist  methods  of  terror  inflicted  on 
people  in  captive  countries. 

Therefore,  I  believe,  such  editorials  as  yours 
are  timely  and  there  is  need  for  more  of  them, 
to  help  people  In  understanding  the  methods 
used    by    Communists    In    obtaining    their 
objectives. 

O.  SZCZTJDLTTK. 

(From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Aug.  19. 1967] 

The  Importance  of  Remembering   Captivs 

People 

Addressed  to  William  Loeb : 

"We  would  appreciate  your  publishing  the 
enclosed  material  on  captive  nations  in  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  either  as  an  arti- 
cle or  in  the  'Letter  to  the  Editor'  column. 

"We  thank  you,  Mr.  Loeb,  and  the  editors 
of  the  Manchester  Union  Leader  for  your  en- 
deavors on  beheUf  of  freedom  for  captive  na- 
tions under  Russian  Communist  rule. 

"OBEST  SZCZTJDLTTK. 

Executive     Secretary,     New     England 
Committee  for  Captive  NatioTis.  Boa- 
ton,  Mass." 
Former  President   Eisenhower   stated   re- 
cently that  the  basic  Soviet  goals  remain  the 
same,  despite  the  Glaseboro  summit  confer- 
ence:   "They    (Communist)    will   push   and 
prod  wherever  they  think  they  can  gain  an 
advantage." 

This  statement  was  especially  appropriate 
in     connection  with  this  year's  observance 


of  Captive  Nations  Week.  President  Johnson 
and  N.H.  Governor  King  issued  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  proclamations. 

Set  into  law  by  Congress  in  1959.  the  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  Resolution  charged  the 
Soviet  Russia  with  the  "Imperialistic  and  ag- 
g;res8lve  policies"  against  Poland.  Hungary. 
Lithuania.  Ukraine.  Czechoelovakia,  Latvia. 
Estonia,  Byelorussia,  Rumania,  East  Ger- 
many, Bulgaria,  mainland  China,  Armenia, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea,  Albania, 
Idel-Ural,  Tibet,  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North 
Vietnam  and  others. 

The  1967  CNW  provided  immense  oppor- 
tunities to  advance  the  cause  of  the  captive 
nations  by: 

1.  Exposing  the  fraudulent  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  The  na- 
tional revolutions  of  the  enslaved  non-Rus- 
sian nations  were,  instead,  the  genuine  rev- 
olutions because  they  expressed  the  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  national  self-determina- 
tion and  sovereign  equality  of  all  nations. 
The  Bolshevik  revolution  brought  aggression 
and  slavery. 

2.  Congressional  review  of  United  States 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  Communist  empire.  The  need  for  new 
policies  to  meet  Communist  aggressions  was 
evident  during  the  recent  debate  at  the 
United  Nations  on  Middle  East,  when  the 
United  States  delegation  failed  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  on  its  aggression  In  East- 
ern and  Central  Europe. 

Cong.  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  Illinois,  a 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Introduced  on  June  22,  1967,  House 
Resolution  666,  calling  for  a  Congressional 
review  of  UJ3.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union. 

We  urge  Congress  to  approve  this  resolution 
and  set  It  in  motion  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

As  President  Kennedy  said : 

"This  country  must  never  recognize  the 
situation  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  as  a  per- 
manent one,  but  must,  by  aU  peaceful  means, 
keep  alive  the  hopes  of  freedom  of  the  cap- 
tive nations." 

[From  the  Waterville  (Maine)  Morning  Sen- 
tinel, July  20,  1967] 

Captive   Nations   Week   Observance   Is 
Pbocl  aimed 

Observance  of  "Captive  Nations  Week"  is 
underway  in  Maine  this  week  following  a 
proclamation  signed  by  Gov.  Kenneth  M. 
Curtis. 

Rep.  Herman  D.  Sahaglan  of  Belgrade  is 
state  chairman  of  the  observance  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive  year. 

"Captive  Nations  Week"  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  tribute  to  countries  throughout 
the  world  who  are  "held  in  colonial  bond- 
age by  the  imperialism  of  Soviet  Russia." 

The  proclamation  points  out  that  "there 
reside  in  our  state  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans who  proudly  own  to  ancestry  deriving 
from  those  once-free  nations  now  held  under 
Communist  domination:  Armenia,  Ukraine. 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  Czechoslovakia,  Servia- 
Croatla-Slovenia  (in  Yugoslavia) ,  Byelorus- 
sia, Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Idel-Ural,  North 
Caucasus,  Far  Eastern  Republic,  Turkestan, 
Mongolia.  Albania,  North  Korea,  North  Viet- 
nam, Mainland  China,  Tibet  and  finally 
Cuba." 

"These  submerged  nations  look  to  the 
United  States,  as  the  citadel  of  human  free- 
dom, for  leadership  in  bringing  about  their 
independence,"  the  proclamation  states. 

(Prom  the  Halrenik  Weekly.  Sept.  7.  1967] 
New  Hampshire  Holds  Captive  Nations  Rites 

Ashland.  N.H..  July  23. — New  Hampshire 
today  observed  its  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
ceremonies,  with  speakers,  proper  rites  and 
the  reading  of  a  special  Proclamation  Issued 
by  His  Excellency,  Governor  John  W.  King, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

The  Proclamation  was  read  by  the  Gov- 


ernor's representative,  the  Hon.  Sarkla 
Maloomlan,  a  veteran  Member  of  the  NM. 
House  of  Representatives,  from  Somersworth, 
N.H.,  who  spearheaded  the  Captive  Nations 
effort  in  this  state  in  conjunction  with  the 
New  England  Committee  for  Captive  Nations. 

Messages  were  read  from  Congressman 
James  C.  Cleveland,  Senator  Norris  Cotton, 
and  Mayors  Rolfe  Camp,  Herbert  Quinn.  and 
Marian  Phillips. 

Principal  speakers  were  Mr.  Herbert  Phll- 
brtck.  former  FBI  personnel,  whose  book  "I 
Lived  Three  Lives"  was  a  best  seller  a  few 
years  ago,  and  General  Harrison  Thyng,  a 
past  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Wreathes  were  laid  by  Polish,  Cuban  and 
Byelorussian  groups,  and  Ashland's  head 
Selectman,  Norman  Weden  spoke. 

The  Torch  of  Freedom  was  lit,  and  a  Color 
Guard  of  the  Cross  American  Legion  Poet 
was  in  attendance. 

Invocation  and  Benediction  was  said  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryki-Ryskl,  a  Byelorussian 
cleric. 

The  text  of  Gov.  King's  Proclamation 
reads: 

"A    Pboclamation    or   the    State    op    New 

Hampshire  on  Captive  Nations  Week,  bt 

His  Excellenct,  Gov.  John  W.  Kino 

"Whereas,  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Rtu« 

slan  Communists  have  led.  through  direct 

and  indirect  aggression,  to  the  subjugation 

and  enslavement  of -the  peoples  of  Poland, 

Hungary,  Lithuania,  Ukraine,  Czechoslovakia, 

Latvia,  E^stonia,  White  Ruthenia,  Rumania, 

East    Germany,   Bulgaria,    Mainland    China, 

Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  North  Korea, 

Albania,  Idel-Ural,  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 

Tibet,  Cossackla.  Turkestan.  North  Vietnam, 

Cuba,  and  others;  and 

"Whereas,  the  desire  for  Uberty  and  inde- 
pendence by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
peoples  in  these  conquered  nations  consti- 
tutes a  powerful  deterrent  to  any  ambitions 
of  communist  leaders  to  initiate  a  major 
war;  and 

"Whereas,  the  freedom-loving  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  look  to  the  United  States 
as  the  citadel  of  human  freedom  and  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  leaders  In 
bringing  about  their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence; and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law 
86-90  establishing  the  third  week  in  J\ily 
each  year  as  Captive  Nations  Week  and  in- 
viting the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  prayers, 
ceremonies  and  activities;  expressing  their 
sympathy  with  and  support  for  the  JTist 
aspirations  of  captive  peoples  for  freedom 
and  Independence; 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  John  W.  King,  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  do  hereby 
proclaim  that  the  week  commencing  July  16, 
1967,  be  observed  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
In  New  Hampshire  and  call  upon  the  citizens 
of  New  Hampshire  to  Join  with  others  in  ob- 
serving this  week  by  offering  prayers  and 
dedicating  their  efforts  for  the  peaceful 
liberation  of  oppressed  and  subjugated  peo- 
ples all  over  the  world. 

"Given  at  the  Executive  Chambers  in  Con- 
cord this  twenty-ninth  day  of  June  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  one  htin- 
dred  and  ninety-first. 

"John  W.  Kino, 

"Governor." 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald, 

July  6, 1967] 

Aix  Stux  rN  Red  Pocket  Despr*  1969  Rbso- 

LimoN:  Captive  Nations  Get  Lipservics 

(By  Ted  Lewis) 
WASHntoTON. — ^Wben  Congress  choae  the 
third  week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week 
It  was  because  it  seemed  fitting  to  have  the 
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observance  come  right  after  our  own  July  4 
celebration  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  foreign  rule. 

It  Is  now  eight  years  since  Senate  and 
House  unanimously  approved  the  resolu- 
tion setting  aside  a  specific  July  week  for 
the  t7.S.  to  recommit  Itself  to  support  the 
cause  of  freedom  fighters  In  countries  under 
the  Ck>mmiinlBt  yoke. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  was  clear. 
It)  constituted  a  Congressional  stand 
against  any  "peaceful  coexistence"  deals 
with  Moscow  until  the  peoples  of  Red  satel- 
lites recovered  "their  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence." The  Intent  was  Just  as  positive 
along  that  line  as  the  Viet  war  commitment 
made  by  Congress  In  the  1964  OuU  of 
Tonkin  resolution. 

But  unlike  the  administration's  use  of 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  as  a  reference 
point  from  which  policy  stems,  the  captive 
nations  resolution  Is  considered  an  unwar- 
ranted Congressional  Intrusion  Into  the 
executive  branch's  policy-making  preserves. 

Annually  there  is  almost  always  an  em- 
barrassingly weak-worded  presidential 
proclamation  of  Captive  Nations  Week. 

Consider  some  of  the  language  in  the 
Congressional  resolution.  It  says  that  "en- 
slavement of  a  substantial  part  of  the 
world's  population  by  Communist  imperial- 
ism nxakes  a  mockery  of  the  idea  of  peaceful 
coexistence  between  nations."  And  It  refers 
to  how  "these  submerged  nations"  look  to 
the  U.S.  "for  leadership  in  bringing  about 
their  liberation  and  independence." 

President  Eisenhower's  follow-up  procla- 
mation in  1959  simply  called  on  all  citizens 
"to  study  the  plight  of  the  Soviet-domi- 
nated nations"  and  to  recommit  themselves 
to  the  support  of  "the  Just  aspirations  of  all 
people  for  national  independence  in  free- 
dom." 

John  P.  Kennedy  followed  an  even  softer 
verbiage  line  in  his  proclamations,  such  as 
that  in  1963  "inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  a  week  vflth 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities." 

Last  year  President  Johnson  similarly  used 
the  soft  pedal,  with  four  whereases  citing 
how  the  U.S.  since  Its  founding  "has  firmly 
subscribed  to  the  principles  of  national  in- 
dependence and  human  liberty." 

As  sure  as  shooting,  the  President's  1967 
proclamation — due  in  a  few  days — will  con- 
tain the  same  Up  service  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom in  other  lands.  It  doesn't  take  a  mind 
reader  in  the  Kremlin  to  notice  how  these 
proclamations,  beginning  with  Ike's,  keep 
open  the  door  to  peaceful  coexistence  as 
Congress  never  intended  in  the  resolution 
of  1959. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report 
that  eight  years  after  Congress  established  Its 
anti-captive  nation  policy,  some  progress  had 
been  made. 

But  every  one  of  the  specific  captive  coun- 
tries named  in  the  1959  resolution  is  sUll 
firmly  under  the  Communist  yoke.  A  total 
of  21  were  named,  ranging  from  Poland  to 
Albania  in  Europe  to  Turkestan  and  North 
Vietnam  in  Asia. 

The  only  shifts  in  any  of  these  21  have 
been  in  allegiance  to  Peking  rather  than 
Moscow,  as  in  the  case  of  Albania.  And  of 
course  Red  China  In  1959  was  considered  a 
Moscow  puppet  and  not  an  ideological  rival. 

Castro's  Cuba  was  only  a  Red  dream  In 
1959,  so  the  Communist  menace,  considered 
eight  years  ago  to  embrace  only  21  captive 
nations,  has  now  reached  this  hemisphere,  as 
well  as  showing  signs  of  developing  captive 
nations  In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  case  of  North  Vietnam  Itself  shows 
the  twists  and  turns  in  White  House  and 
State  Department  policy  compared  with  the 
liberation-aid  pledge,  fundamental  to  the 
1959    resolution. 

Instead  of  even  moral  support  for  any 
freedom  forces  that  may  exist  in  that  captive 
nation,   our   war   ainas   are   totally   against 


Hanoi's  aggression  in  the  South,  with  a  presi- 
dential pledge  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
the   North   if   our   terms   are   accepted. 

Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown 
University,  who  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee,  says  one  of  the 
highlights  In  this  month's  observance  of 
"the  week"  will  be  "the  pUght  of  the  17  mU- 
llon   captive   North    Vietnamese." 

"It  Is  strange  indeed,"  said  Dobrlansky, 
"that  few  of  our  leaders  even  discuss  this 
troublesome  subject.  Yet  it  is  crucial  to  our 
winning  the  war  in  South  Vietnam." 

(Prom  the  Ukrainian  Bulletin,  Oct.  15,  19671 

IzvESTiA  Attacks  Dk.  Dobbianskt  and 

Caftivk  Nations  Week 

Each  year  before  or  after  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  in  the  United  SUtes,  the  Soviet  press 
attacks  the  concept  of  the  captive  nations 
as  weU  as  its  originator.  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlan- 
sky of  Georgetown  University,  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee. 

Soviet  attacks  and  vituperation  only 
strengthen  a  long-established  fact  that  the 
captive  nations  constitute  a  veritable 
"Achilles'  Heel"  of  the  Soviet  Russian  em- 
pire. Consequently,  the  Soviet  press  is  trying 
to  belittle  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  cap- 
tive nations.  It  Is  somewhat  astonishing  that 
the  Soviet  press  has  found  an  eager  ally  In 
this  country — The  Washington  Post — which 
has  been  degrading  and  satirizing  "Captive 
Nations  Week,  as  for  Instance,  in  its  editorial, 
"Captive  Congressmen"  of  July  10,  1967. 

The  spurious  and  scathing  attack  of  Uvea- 
tia  is  reproduced  below,  along  with  a  photo- 
static copy  of  the  Russian  original,  appearing 
on  July  7,  1967: 

"a   CTNIC-CHAMPION 

"(By  A.  Ter-Grigorian) 
"In  Georgetown  University  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  world  record  has  been 
established.  It  was  not  established  by  a  run- 
ner or  a  swimmer  or  even  a  spaghetti-eater, 
but  by  Professor  Lev  Dobrlansky,  a  fairly 
Important  cog  In  the  American  propaganda 
machine,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  so-called 
'National  Captive  Nations  Committee.' 

"The  thing  is  that  every  year  In  July  the 
rulers  In  Washington  put  on  an  eye-sore  of 
a  propaganda  spectacle,  titled  'Captive  Na- 
tions Week.'  The  emigrant  rabble  who  were 
chucked  out  of  various  socialist  countries 
and  Soviet  national  republics  by  the  revolu- 
tionary tornado  line  up  in  rows  and  syn- 
chronously shed  tears  in  remembrance  of  the 
'good  old  days'  when  one  could  thrive  on 
the  blood  and  sweat  of  the  people,  who  have 
now  rejected  capitalism.  Sometimes,  even  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  USA  let  a  little 
tear  fall.  Rank  and  file  'has  beens'  are  In- 
jected with  a  bit  of  courage  and  radiate 
throughout  their  stores,  cloak  rooms,  and 
lobbies,  while  'has  been'  leaders  hand  over 
to  various  American  departments  resources 
that  have  been  gathered  for  subversive  work 
against  their  own  peoples. 

"This  time  the  advent  of  the  notorious 
'Week'  U  being  violently  commented  upon  by 
the  reactionary  American  press.  In  recent 
years,  the  'Week'  has  been  undergoing  a 
crlsU;  It  is  slipping  by  uneffectlvely,  the  antl- 
Communlsts  complain.  It  is  necessary  to 
shift  from  fancy  words  about  freedom  to  ac- 
tion. They  are  even  scolding  Washington  for 
an  Insufficiently  firm  desire  to  aid  the  'peo- 
ples of  captive  nations.'  Something  new  Is 
needed,  they  say. 

"So,  It  la  here  that  Mr.  Dobrlansky  has 
set  his  record.  If  not  a  record  of  cynicism, 
it  is  a  record  of  stupidity.  The  focal  point  of 
the  'Week,'  announced  Dobrlansky  In  re- 
sponse to  the  wish  of  the  leadership  In  Wash- 
ington, will  this  year  be  the  'disastrous  sit- 
uation of  the  17  million  captive  North  Viet- 
namese.' 
"Obviously,  the  armed  war-heads  of  the 
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Shrike-  and  the  napalm,  with  which  Amerl 
can  aircraft  have  for  two  years  now  piasters^ 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  DRV  (the  Demo, 
cratic  Republic  of  Vietnam),  are  Intended 
according  to  the  thinking  of  the  orgamzenl 
of  the  infamous  spectacle,  to  save  the  North 
Vietnamese  frcma  the  'disastrous  situation' 
However,  some  champions  of  cynicism  are  not 
rescuing  the  American  propaganda  perfonn- 
ance  from  its  usual  insolvency." 


A  HISTORY  LESSON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  i 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  California  [Mr.  Van  Demlih] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
resolution  that  the  United  States  aban- 
don Its  commitment  In  South  Vietnam 
has  just  been  resoundingly  defeated  In 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cambridge,  of  course,  is  the  seat  of 
Harvard  University,  and  I  suspect  the 
voters  there  are  about  as  sophisticated 
as  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 

I  was,  therefore,  somewhat  bemused 
by  Prof.  Kenneth  Galbraith's  statement 
that  the  39-percent  support  for  his  pull- 
out  proposal  constituted  a  "remarkable 
showing." 

Dr.  Galbralth  contends  that  Ameri- 
cans have  been  "imanimous"  in  their 
support  of  past  wars. 

He  Is  an  eminent  economist,  but  ap- 
parently does  not  know  his  history  very 
well. 

Anyone  familiar  with  our  past  knows 
that  hardly  any  war  has  been  unani- 
mously supported.  President  Johnson  has 
taken  pains  to  research  this  matter  in 
recent  weeks. 

Some  of  the  speeches  that  were  made 
in  this  House  opposing  the  Mexican  War 
were  actually  suppressed  because  of  their 
violence. 

Surely  the  professor  remembers  the 
Korea  war.  Unanimous?  It  became  less 
so  as  it  continued,  month  after  month. 
World  War  I?  There  were  draft  riots, 
and  widespread  opposition  afterward  to 
"foreign  entanglements." 

President  Lincoln  prosecuted  the  Civil 
War  despite  a  rampant  "Copperhead" 
element  right  here  in  the  Capital. 

Yes,  I  think  Efr.  Galbralth  better  stick 
to  things  he  knows,  like  economics,  and 
leave  history  to  the  historians— and 
resolutions  to  those  who  better  under- 
stand the  temper  of  the  American  people. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  F^iedel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson's  press  conference  of  November 
17  was  a  demonstration  of  Presidential 
leadership  at  its  best. 


The  Baltimore  News  American  said: 
The  press  conference  may  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  his  own  finest  hour.  ...  He  not  only 
successfully  faced  and  answered  the  repre- 
sentatives of  some  of  bis  bitterest  critics — 
he  did  so  with  wit.  vigor  and  devastating 
logic. 

What  the  President  did,  as  the  News 
American  points  out  in  its  editorial  of 
November  21,  was  to  place  in  proper 
perspective  the  criticism  being  directed 
at  him  on  Vietnam. 

President  Johnson  ably  and  logically 
defended  his  policies.  He  clearly  stated 
the  conditions  under  which  the  conflicts 
could  terminate.  And  he  was  steadfast 
in  America's  commitment  not  to  desert 
the  15  million  free  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  News  American  said  there  was 
"grandeur  and  majesty"  in  the  Presi- 
dent's words.  There  was  also  determina- 
tion and  resolve.  Let  us  do  our  part  in 
helping  our  President  persevere  in  the 
face  of  a  very  strong  challenge  to  free- 
dom. 

Under  unanimous  permission  I  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Balti- 
more News  American  entitled  "Leader- 
ship in  Action": 

LxADKBSHip  IN  Action 

Lyndon  Johnson's  press  conference  on  Fri- 
day may  go  down  in  history  as  his  own  finest 
hour.  No  fair-minded  American  who  wit- 
nessed his  enormous  self-possession  on  tele- 
vision, or  who  has  read  the  compelling  words 
he  spoke  with  such  restrained  authority,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  this  was  a  display  of 
leadership  in  our  very  best  tradition. 

Probably  no  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Lincoln  has  had  to 
undergo  the  enormous  pressures  to  which 
Mr.  Johnson  is  being  subjected.  Yet  here.  In 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House,  he  not 
only  successfully  faced  and  answered  the 
representatives  of  some  of  bis  bitterest 
critics — he  did  so  with  wit,  vigor  and  dev- 
astating logic. 

What  the  President  did.  primarily,  was  to 
place  in  proper  perspective  the  barrage  of 
criticism  being  directed  at  him  over  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  noted  with  no  false  modesty 
every  other  war-time  president  had  to  en- 
dure similar  violent  dissent  by  those  who 
would  prefer  compromise  to  the  pain  of  battle 
for  the  right.  And  he  made  it  unmistakably 
clear,  again  with  no  false  modesty,  be  thinks 
In  the  end  he  wUl  emerge  with  the  honots 
now  accorded  those  once-maligned  predeces- 
sors. 

The  words  spoken  extemporaneously  by 
President  Johnson  were  the  words  of  an 
American  patriot.  They  also  were  the  words 
of  a  suffering  but  iron-willed  leader  who  will 
never  be  swayed  from  doing  the  right  as  he 
sees  it.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  there  was 
a  grandeur  and  certain  majesty  to  them,  and 
in  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  spoke 
them.  Friday's  press  conference  was  an  his- 
toric event. 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
maui  from  Texas  [Mr.  Picklk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  6 
years  now,  the  young  volunteers  of  the 
Peace  Corps  have  been  going  all  over  the 


world  giving  other  friendly  coimtrles  the 
technical  assistance  and  know-how  that 
has  helped  make  our  own  country  great. 
I  have  read  the  words  of  many  of  the 
critics  of  this  program  who  argue  that 
this  program  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
best  interests  of  our  welfare;  that  it  is  an 
intrusion  into  affairs  that  are  not  our 
own;  that  it  is  foreign. 

To  those  who  feel  this  way  about  the 
Peace  Corps,  I  would  ask  that  you  reflect 
a  moment  on  what  single  characteristic 
most  symbolized  the  pioneer  spirit  of  the 
early  days  of  our  country.  I  believe  the 
answer  would  be  that  we  pulled  each 
other  up  by  our  own  bootstraps.  We 
helped  our  neighbors.  The  same  prin- 
ciple holds  true  In  the  Peace  Corps.  But 
instead  of  helping  our  neighbor  build  a 
cabin  or  clear  some  land,  we  are  helping 
him  build  up  his  entire  country. 

In  any  of  the  50  countries  where  our 
more  than  12,000  volunteers  are,  they  are 
there  at  the  request  and  invitation  of 
the  host  country.  And  the  work  they  are 
doing  there  is  beneficial  and  self-satis- 
fying to  the  host  country,  but  also  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  United  States  as 
well. 

By  giving  underdeveloped  coimtrles  aid 
at  the  grassroots  level,  we  are  showing  in 
the  strongest  possible  way  that  we  as 
Americans  do  care  about  their  well-being. 
This  goes  a  long  way  both  in  improving 
the  economy  of  the  coimtry  and  in  elimi- 
nating any  conditions  where  communism 
may  find  a  toehold.  It  also  gives  the  peo- 
ple of  these  countries  a  firsthand  look  at 
a  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  would  like  to  say 
that  to  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Peace 
Corps  is  one  of  our  strong  national  assets 
and  I  salute  those  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  this  cause. 


McNAMARA  APPOINTMENT  TO 
WORLD  BANK 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Leggett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secre- 
tary McNamara  perhaps  imminently  will 
be  transferred  to  the  position  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank.  At  a  time  when 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  commitment  is  at  a 
20-year-record  low,  this  appointment  is 
worldwide  significant.  Ironically,  the 
Secretary  is  most  fitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  best  foreign  affairs 
speech  of  the  decade  was  delivered  »in 
Montreal  last  year  on  May  18  by  Bob 
McNamara.  He  started  in  part: 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  It  all 
is — simply  as  a  kind  of  reductlo  ad  abs\irdum 
of  the  concept  that  military  hardware  Is  the 
exclusive  or  even  the  primary  ingredient  of 
permanent  peace  In  the  mid  20th  Cen- 
tury .  .  from  the  point  of  view  of  combat 
readiness,  the  United  States  has  never  been 
militarily  stronger  ...  a  nation  can  reach 
the  point  though  where  it  does  not  buy  more 
security  for  Itself  simply  by  buying  more 
military  hardware — ^we  are  at  that  point. 

Our  security  Is  related  directly  to  the  secu- 


rity of  the  newly  developed  world  .  .  .  secu- 
rity is  not  military  hardware  .  .  .  although 
It  may  include  It  .  .  .  Without  economic, 
social  and  political  development,  security 
Is  Impossible  .  .  . 

Annual  per  capita  Income  in  roughly  half 
of  the  80  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  is  rising  by  a 
paltry  1  per  cent  per  year  or  less.  By  the 
end  of  the  century,  these  nations  will  reach 
a  per  capita  income  of  barely  tl70  a  year 
whUe  the  United  States  will  grow  to  94,500. 

In  California  we  grow  at  the  rate  of 
$170  per  year  in  i}er  capita  income  and 
our  current  $90  billion  GNP  economy 
will  be  the  third  largest  economic  unit 
in  the  world  in  the  mid  1970's.  We  need 
balanced  forces — miUtary,  economic  and 
political  to  provide  peace  in  our  time.  If 
a  very  sophisticated  highly  developed 
military  will  have  patience,  we  in  the 
Congress  will  try  to  catch  up  with  the 
nonmllitary  components.  Bob  McNamara 
in  the  World  Bank  can  certainly  help. 

If  the  Secretary  can  orient  the  world's 
best  lending  institution  for  developing 
nations  to  Pentagon  proportions  and 
cost  effectiveness,  perhaps  our  State  De- 
partment will  be  reinspired  again  to  im- 
dertake  a  leadership  effective  role  with 
the  emerging  nations.  The  Secretary's 
complete  foreign  policy  statement  fol- 
lows: 
McNamara's  New  Design  fob  Woklo  Pxacs 

AND  SeCURITT* 

Any  American  would  be  fortunate  to  visit 
this  lovely  Island  city,  in  this  hospitable  land. 

But  there  is  a  special  satisfaction  for  a 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  cross  the  longest 
border  In  the  world — and  realise  that  it  Is 
also  the  least  armed  border  in  the  world.  It 
prompts  one  to  reflect  how  negative  and 
narrow  a  notion  of  defense  still  clouds  our 
century. 

There  is  still  among  us  an  almost  ineradi- 
cable tendency  to  think  of  our  security  prob- 
lem as  being  exclusively  a  military  prob- 
lem— and  to  think  of  the  military  problem  as 
being  exclusively  a  weapons  system  or  hard- 
ware problem. 

The  plain,  blunt  truth  la  that  contempo- 
rary man  still  conceives  of  war  and  peace  in 
much  the  same  stereotyped  terms  that  bis 
ancestors  did. 

The  fact  that  these  ancestors — both  recent 
and  remote — were  conspicuously  unsuccess- 
ful at  avoiding  war,  and  enlarging  peace, 
doesnt  seem  to  dampen  our  capacity  for 
cliches. 

We  stlU  tend  to  conceive  of  national  secu- 
rity almost  solely  as  a  state  of  armed  readi- 
ness: a  vast,  awesome  arsenal  of  weaponry. 

We  still  tend  to  assimxe  that  It  Is  primarily 
this  purely  military  Ingredient  that  creates 
security. 

We  are  stlU  haunted  by  this  concept  of 
military  hardware. 

But  bow  limited  a  concept  this  actually  is 
be^Mnes  apparent  when  one  ponders  the  kind 
of/peace  that  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

It  is  a  very  cogent  example.  Here  we  are.  two 
modem  nations,  highly  developed  technologi- 
cally, each  with  immense  territory,  both  en- 
riched with  great  reserves  of  natural  re- 
sources, each  militarily  sophisticated — and 
yet,  we  sit  across  from  one  another,  divided 
by  an  unguarded  frontier  of  thotisands  of 
miles— and  there  U  not  a  remotest  set  of 
circumstances,  In  any  Imaginable  time  frame 


*Pull  text  of  address  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  8.  McNamara  to  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Montreal.  May 
18,  1966.  Reprinted  from  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  V.  60,  May  30,  1966,  pp.  90-95.  Copy- 
right 1966,  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Inc. 
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of  the  future,  in  which  our  two  nations 
would  wage  war  on  one  another. 

It  Is  so  unthinkable  an  Idea  as  to  be  totally 
absurd. 

But  why  Is  that  so? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  ready  In  an  In- 
stant to  hurl  o\ir  military  hardware  at  one 
another? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  zeroed  In  on  one 
another's  vital  targets? 

Is  It  because  we  are  both  armed  to  our 
technological  teeth  that  we  do  not  go  to  war? 

The  whole  notion — as  applied  to  our  two 
coTin tries — Is  ludicrous. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  at  peace 
for  reasons  that  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  our  mutual  military  readiness. 

We  are  at  peace — truly  at  peace — because 
of  the  vast  fund  of  compatible  beliefs,  com- 
mon principles  and  shared  Ideals. 

We  have  our  differences  and  cur  diversity — 
and  let  us  hope  for  the  sake  of  a  mutually 
rewarding  relationship  we  never  become 
sterile  carbon  copies  of  one  another. 

But  the  whole  point  is  that  our  basis  of 
mutual  peace  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  our  military  hardware. 

Now  this  Is  not  to  say,  obviously  enough, 
that  the  concept  of  military  deterrence  Is  no 
longer  relevant  In  the  contemporary  world. 

Unhappily,  it  still  Is  critically  relevant  with 
respect  to  our  potential  adversaries. 

But  it  has  no  relevance  whatever  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

We  are  not  adversaries.  We  are  not  going 
to  become  adversaries.  And  it  Is  not  mutual 
military  deterrence  that  keeps  us  from  be- 
coming adversaries.  It  is  mutual  respect  for 
common  principles. 

Now  I  mention  this — as  obvious  as  It  all 
Is — simply  as  a  kind-  of  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  concept  that  military  hardware  is  the 
exclusive,  or  even  the  primary.  Ingredient 
of  permanent  peace  in  the  mld-20th  century. 

In  the  United  States — over  the  past  S 
years — we  have  achieved  a  considerably  Im- 
proved balance  in  our  total  military  posture. 
That  was  the  mandate  I  received  from  Presi- 
dents Kennedy  and  Johnson;  and  with  their 
support,  and  that  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
been  able  to  create  a  strengthened  force 
structure  of  land,  sea,  and  air  components — 
with  a  vast  Increase  In  mobility  and  ma- 
teriel— and  with  a  massive  superiority  in  nu- 
clear retaliatory  power  over  any  combination 
of  potential  adversaries. 

Our  capabilities  for  nuclear,  conventional, 
and  counteraubverslve  war  have  all  been 
broadened  and  improved,  and  we  have  ac- 
complished this  through  military  budgets 
that  were,  in  fact,  lesser  percentages  of  ova 
gross  national  product  than  In  the  past. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  combat  readi- 
ness, the  United  States  has  never  been  mili- 
tarily stronger. 

We  intend  to  maintain  that  readiness. 

But  If  we  think  profoundly  about  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  clear  that  this  purely  military  pos- 
ture is  not  the  central  element  in  our  se- 
curity. 

A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which  it 
does  not  buy  more  security  for  Itself  simply 
by  buying  more  military  hardware.  We  are 
at  that  point. 

The  decisive  factor  for  a  powerful  nation — 
already  adequately  armed — is  the  character 
of  its  relationships  with  the  world. 

In  this  respect,  there  are  three  broad 
groups  of  nations:  first,  those  that  are  strug- 
gling to  develop:  secondly,  those  free  na- 
tions that  have  reached  a  level  of  strength 
and  prosperity  that  enables  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  of  the  world;  and,  finally, 
those  nations  who  might  be  tempted  to 
make  themselves  our  adversaries. 

For  each  of  these  groups,  the  United 
States — to  preserve  Its  own  intrinsic  security 
— has  to  have  distinctive  sets  of  relation- 
ships. 

First,  we  have  to  help  protect  those  devel- 
oping countries  which  genuinely  need  and 


request  our  help,  and  which — as  an  essential 
precondition — are  willing  and  able  to  help 
themselves. 

Second,  we  have  to  encourage  and  achieve 
a  more  effective  partnership  with  those  na- 
tions who  can  and  should  share  international 
peacekeeping  responsibilities. 

Third,  we  must  do  all  we  realistically  can 
to  reduce  the  risk  of  confiict  with  those  who 
might  be  tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 

Let  us  examine  these  three  sets  of  rela- 
tionships in  detail. 

First,  the  developing  nations. 

Roughly  100  countries  today  are  caught 
up  In  the  difficult  transition  from  traditional 
to  modem  societies. 

There  Is  no  uniform  rate  of  progress  among 
them,  and  they  range  from  primitive  mosaic 
societies — fractured  by  tribalism  and  held 
feebly  together  by  the  slenderest  of  political 
sinews — to  relatively  sophisticated  countries, 
well  on  the  road  to  agricultural  sufficiency 
and  industrial  competence. 

This  sweeping  surge  of  development,  par- 
ticularly across  the  whole  southern  half  of 
the  globe,  has  no  parallel  in  history. 

It  has  turned  traditionally  listless  areas  of 
the  world  into  seething  cauldrons  of  change. 

On  the  whole,  it  has  not  been  a  very  peace- 
ful process. 

In  the  last  8  years  alone,  there  have  been 
no  less  than  164  internationally  significant 
outbreaks  of  violence — each  of  them  specifi- 
cally designed  as  a  serious  challenge  to  the 
authority,  or  the  very  existence,  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  question. 

Eighty-two  different  governments  have 
been  directly  involved. 

What  is  striking  Is  that  only  15  of  these 
164  significant  resorts  to  violence  have  been 
military  confiicts  between  two  states. 

And  not  a  single  one  of  the  164  conflicts 
has  been  a  formally  declared  war. 

Indeed,  there  has  not  been  a  formal  decla- 
ration of  war — anywhere  In  the  world — since 
World  War  II. 

The  planet  is  becoming  a  more  dangerous 
place  to  live  on — not  merely  because  of  a 
potential  nuclear  holocaust — but  also  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  de  facto  con- 
flicts and  because  the  trend  of  such  conflicts 
is  growing  rather  than  diminishing. 

At  the  beginning  of  1958,  there  were  23  pro- 
longed insurgencies  going  on  about  the 
world.  As  of  February  1,  1966.  there  were  40. 

Further,  the  total  number  of  outbreaks  of 
violence  has  Increased  each  year;  In  1958, 
there  were  34;  in  1965,  there  were  58. 

But  what  is  most  significant  of  all  Is  that 
there  is  a  direct  and  constant  relationship 
between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and  the 
economic  status  of  the  countries  afflicted. 

The  World  Bank  divides  nations,  on  the 
basis  of  per  capita  Income  into  four  cate- 
gories: rich,  middle-income,  poor,  and  very 
poor. 

The  rich  nations  are  those  with  a  per  ca- 
pita income  of  $750  per  year  or  more.  The 
current  U.S.  level  is  more  than  $2,700.  There 
are  27  of  these  rich  nations.  They  p>osses8 
75  percent  of  the  world's  wealth,  though 
roughly  only  25  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 

Since  1958,  only  one  of  these  27  nations  has 
suffered  a  major  Internal  upheaval  on  Its  own 
territory. 

But  observe  what  happens  at  the  other  end 
of  the  economic  scale.  Among  the  38  very 
poor  nations — those  with  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  under  $100  a  year — no  less  than  32 
have  suffered  significant  conflicts.  Indeed, 
they  have  suffered  an  average  of  two  major 
outbreaks  of  violence  per  country  in  the  8- 
year  period.  That  is  a  great  deal  of  conflict. 

What  is  worse,  it  has  been,  predominantly, 
conflict  of  a  prolonged  nature. 

The  trend  holds  predictably  constant  in 
the  case  of  the  two  other  categories:  the 
I>oor,  and  the  middle-Income  nations.  Since 
1958,  87  percent  of  the  very  poor  nations, 
69  percent  of  the  poor  nations,  and  48  per- 


cent of  the  middle-Income  nations  have  suf- 
fered serious  violence. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  question  but  that 
there  is  an  Irrefutable  relationship  between 
violence  and  economic  backwardness.  And 
the  trend  of  such  violence  is  up,  not  down. 

Now,  It  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  re- 
assuring if  the  gap  between  the  rich  nations 
and  the  poor  nations  were  closing,  and  eco- 
nomic backwardness  were  significantly  reced- 
ing. 

But  it  is  not.  The  economic  gap  is  widen- 
ing. 

By  the  year  1970,  over  one-half  of  the 
world's  total  population  will  live  In  the  in- 
dependent nations  sweeping  across  the  south- 
ern half  of  the  planet.  But  this  hungering 
half  of  the  hiunan  race  will  by  then  com- 
mand only  one-sixth  of  the  world's  total  of 
goods  and  services. 

By  the  year  1976,  the  dependent  children 
of  these  nations  alone — children  under  IS 
years  of  age — will  equal  the  total  population 
of  the  developed  nations  to  the  north. 

Even  In  our  own  abundant  societies,  we 
have  reason  enough  to  worry  over  the  ten- 
sions that  coll  and  tighten  among  under- 
privileged young  people,  and  finally  flail  out 
In  delinquency  and  crime.  What  are  we  to 
expect  from  a  whole  hemisphere  of  youth 
where  mounting  frustrations  are  likely  to 
fester  into  eruptions  of  violence  and  ex- 
tremism? 

Annual  per  capita  Income  in  roughly  half 
of  the  80  underdeveloped  nations  that  are 
members  of  the  World  Bank  is  rising  by  a 
paltry  1  percent  a  year  or  less.  By  the  end  of 
the  century,  these  nations — at  their  present 
rates  of  growth — will  reach  a  per  capita  in- 
come of  barely  $170  a  year.  The  United  States, 
by  the  same  criteria,  will  attain  a  per  capita 
income  of  $4,600. 

The  conclusion  to  all  of  this  is  blunt  and 
inescapable:  Given  the  certain  connection 
between  economic  stagnation  and  the  inci- 
dence of  violence,  the  years  that  lie  ahead 
for  the  nations  In  the  southern  half  of  the 
globe  are  pregnant  with  violence. 

This  would  be  true  even  if  no  threat  of 
Communist  subversion  existed — as  it  clearly 
does. 

IDXAI.  ENVIRONMENT  FOR   COUMTTNISU 

Both  Moscow  and  Pelplng — however  harsh 
their  internal  differences — regard  the  whole 
modernization  process  as  an  ideal  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  communism.  Their 
experience  with  subversive  Internal  war  is 
extensive,  and  they  have  developed  a  consid- 
erable array  of  both  aoctnne  and  practical 
measures  In  the  art  of  political  violence. 

What  is  often  misunderstood  Is  that  Com- 
munists are  capable  of  subverting,  manip- 
ulating, and  finally  directing  for  their  own 
ends  the  wholly  legitimate  grievances  of  a 
developing  society. 

But  it  would  be  a  gross  oversimplification 
to  regard  communism  as  the  central  factor 
in  every  conflict  throughout  the  underde- 
veloped world.  Of  the  149  serious  internal 
insurgencies  in  the  past  8  years.  Communists 
have  been  Involved  in  only  58  of  them — 38 
percent  of  the  total — and  this  Includes  7  in- 
stances In  which  a  Communist  regime  Itself 
was  the  target  of  the  uprising. 

Whether  Communists  are  Involved  or  not, 
violence  anywhere  in  a  taut  world  transmits 
sharp  signals  through  the  complex  ganglia  of 
international  relations;  and  the  security  of 
the  United  States  Is  related  to  the  seciurlty 
and  stability  of  nations  half  a  globe  away. 

But  neither  conscience  nor  sanity  itself 
suggests  that  the  United  States  is,  should  or 
could  be  the  global  gendarme. 

Quite  the  contrary,  experience  confirms 
what  human  nature  suggests:  that,  in  most 
instances  of  internal  violence,  the  local  peo- 
ple themselves  are  best  able  to  deal  directly 
with  the  situation  within  the  framework  of 
their  own  traditions. 

The  United  States  has  no  mandate  from 
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on  high  to  police  the  world  and  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  so.  There  have  been  classic  cases 
m  which  our  deliberate  nonaction  was  the 
wisest  action  of  all. 

Where  our  help  is  not  sought,  it  is  seldom 
prudent  to  volunteer. 

Certainly  we  have  no  charter  to  rescue 
floundering  regimes  who  have  brought  vio- 
lence on  themselves  by  deliberately  refusing 
to  meet  the  legitimate  expectations  of  their 
citizenry. 

Further,  throughout  the  next  decade,  ad- 
vancing technology  will  reduce  the  require- 
ment for  bases  and  staging  rights  at  partic- 
ular locations  abroad,  and  the  whole  pattern 
of  forward  deployment  will  gradually  change. 
But — though  all  these  caveats  are  clear 
enough — the  irreducible  fact  remains  that 
our  security  is  related  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  newly  developing  world. 

SECtmrrT  fob  underdeveloped  feopi.e 
And  our  role  must  be  precisely  this:  To 
help  provide  security  to  those  developing  na- 
tions which  genuinely  need  and  request  our 
help,  and  which  demonstrably  are  willing  and 
able  to  help  themselves. 

The  rub  comes  in  this:  We  do  not  always 
grasp  the  meaning  of  the  word  "security"  in 
this  context. 

In  a  modernizing  society,  security  means 
development. 

Security  is  not  military  hardware — though 
it  may  Include  It.  Security  is  not  military 
force — though  it  may  Involve  it.  Security  is 
not  traditional  military  activity — though  It 
may  encompass  it. 
Security  is  development. 
Without  development,  there  can  be  no  se- 
curity. 

A  developing  nation  that  does  not,  in  fact, 
develop  simply  cannot  remain  "secure." 

It  cannot  remain  secure  for  the  intractable 
reason  that  its  own  citizenry  cannot  shed  its 
human  nature. 

If  security  implies  anything.  It  implies  a 
minimal  measure  of  order  and  stability. 

Without  Internal  development  of  at  least 
a  minimal  degree,  order  and  stability  are 
simply  not  possible.  They  are  not  possible 
because  human  nature  cannot  be  frustrated 
beyond  intrinsic  limits.  It  reacts — because  it 
must. 

Now,  that  Is  what  we  do  not  always  under- 
stand, and  that  is  also  what  governments  of 
modernizing  nations  do  not  always  tmder- 
Etand. 

But  by  emphasizing  that  security  arises 
from  development,  I  do  not  say  that  an  un- 
derdeveloped nation  cannot  be  subverted 
from  within,  or  be  aggressed  upon  from 
without,  or  be  the  victim  of  a  combinatlpn 
of  the  two. 

It  can.  And  to  prevent  any  or  all  of  these 
conditions,  a  nation  does  require  appropriate 
military  capabilities  to  deal  with  the  specific 
problem.  But  the  specific  military  problem 
Is  only  a  narrow  facet  of  the  broader  se- 
curity problem. 

Military  force  can  help  provide  law  and 
order — but  only  to  the  degree  that  a  basis 
for  law  and  order  already  exists  in  the  de- 
veloping society:  A  basic  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  cooperate. 

The  law  and  order  is  a  shield,  behind  which 
the  central  fact  vt  seciorlty — development — 
can  be  achieved. 

Now  we  are  not  playing  a  semantic  game 
with  these  words. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  lost  in 
a  semantic  Jungle  for  too  long.  We  have 
come  to  idenUfy  "security"  with  exclusively 
military  phenomena,  and  most  particularly 
with  mlUtary  hardware. 

But  it  just  Isn't  so.  And  we  need  to  ac- 
commodate to  the  facts  of  the  matter,  if 
we  want  to  see  security  survive  and  grow  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  globe. 

Development  means  economic,  social,  and 
political  progress.  It  means  a  reasonable 
standard  of  living — and  the  word  "reason- 


able" in  this  context  requires  continual  re- 
definition. What  is  "reasonable"  In  an  earlier 
stage  of  development  will  become  "unrea- 
sonable" in  a  later  stage. 

As  development  progn^esses,  sec\irity  pro- 
gresses, and  when  the  people  of  a  nation  have 
organized  their  own  hiunan  and  natiiral  re- 
sources to  provide  themselves  with  what  they 
need  and  expect  out  of  life — and  have  learned 
to  compromise  peacefully  among  competing 
demands  In  the  larger  national  Interest — 
then,  their  resistance  to  disorder  and  vio- 
lence will  be  enormously  increased. 

Conversely,  the  tragic  need  of  desperate 
men  to  resort  to  force  to  achieve  the  inner 
Imperatives  of  himian  decency  will  diminish. 

WATS  UNrrSD  R'ATES  CAN  HELP  OTHER  NATIONS 

Now,  I  have  said  that  the  role  of  the 
United  States  is  to  help  provide  security  to 
these  modernizing  nations — providing  they 
need  and  request  our  help,  and  are  clearly 
willing  and  able  to  help  themselves. 
But  what  should  our  help  be? 
Clearly,  it  should  be  help  toward  develop- 
ment. In  the  military  sphere,  that  Involves 
two  broad  categories  of  assistance. 

We  should  help  the  developing  nation  with 
such  training  and  eqxiipment  as  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  protective  shield  behind 
which  development  can  go  forward. 

The  dimensions  of  that  shield  vary  from 
country  to  country,  but  what  is  essential 
is  that  it  should  be  a  shield,  and  not  a 
capacity  for  external  aggression. 

The  second — and  perhaps  less  under- 
stood— category  of  military  assistance  in  a 
modernizing  nation  Is  training  in  civic  action. 
"Civic  action"  is  another  one  of  those 
semantic  puzzles.  Too  few  Americans — and 
too  few  officials  in  developing  nations — really 
comprehend  what  military  civic  action 
means. 

Essentially,  it  means  using  indigenous  mil- 
itary forces  for  nontraditional  military  proj- 
ects— projects  that  are  useful  to  the  local 
population  in  fields  such  as  education,  public 
works,  health,  sanitation,  agriculture — in- 
deed, anything  connected  with  economic  or 
social  progress. 

It  has  had  some  Impressive  results.  In 
the  past  4  years,  the  U.S.-asslsted  civic-ac- 
tion program,  worldwide,  has  constructed  or 
repaired  more  than  10,000  miles  of  roads: 
built  over  1,000  schools,  hvmdreds  of  hos- 
pitals and  clinics;  and  has  provided  medical 
and  dental  care  to  approximately  4  milUon 
people. 

What  is  important  is  that  all  this  was 
done  by  lndigeno\is  men  in  uniform.  Quite 
apart  from  the  developmental  projects 
themselves,  the  program  powerfully  alters 
the  negative  image  of  the  military  man,  as 
the  oppressive  preserver  of  the  stagnant 
status  quo. 

But  assistance  in  the  purely  military 
sphere  is  not  enough.  Economic  assistance 
is  also  essential.  The  President  is  determined 
that  our  aid  should  be  hardheaded  an  rigor- 
ously realistic — that  it  should  deal  directly 
with  the  roots  of  underdevelopment,  and  not 
merely  attempt  to  alleviate  the  symptoms. 
His  bedrock  principle  is  that  U.S.  economic 
aid — no  matter  what  its  magnitude — Is  futile 
unless  the  country  in  question  is  resolute 
in  making  the  primary  effort  itself.  That  will 
be  the  criterion,  and  that  will  be  the  crucial 
condition  for  all  our  future  assistance. 

Only  the  developing  nations  themselves 
can  take  the  fundamental  measures  that 
make  outside  assistance  meaningful.  These 
measures  are  often  unpalatable — and  fre- 
quently call  for  political  courage  and  deci- 
siveness. But  to  fall  to  undertake  painful, 
but  essential,  reform  inevitably  leads  to  far 
more  painful  revolutionary  violence.  Our 
economic  assistance  is  designed  to  offer  a 
reasonable  alternative  to  that  violence.  It  is 
designed  to  help  substitute  peaceful  prog- 
ress for  tragic  Internal  conflict. 
The  United  States  intends  to  be  compas- 


sionate and  generous  in  this  effort,  but  It  Is 
not  an  effort  It  can  carry  exclusively  by  Itself. 
And  thus  It  looks  to  those  nations  who  have 
reached  the  point  of  self-sustaining  pros- 
perity to  increase  their  contribution  to  the 
development — and,  thus,  to  the  security— of 
the  modernizing  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  second  set  of 
relationships  that  I  underscored  at  the  out- 
set: It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
encourage  and  achieve  a  more  effective  part- 
nership with  those  nations  who  can,  and 
should,  share  international  peacekeeping  re- 
sponsibilities. 

America  has  devoted  a  higher  proportion  of 
its  gross  national  product  to  its  Military  Es- 
tablishment than  any  other  major  free  world 
nation.  This  was  true  even  before  our  in- 
creased expenditures  in  southeast  Asia. 

We  have  had,  over  the  last  few  years,  as 
many  men  in  uniform  as  all  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  combined — even  though 
they  have  a  population  half  again  greater 
than  our  own. 

Now,  the  American  people  are  not  going  to 
shirk  their  obligations  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  but  they  clearly  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the  com- 
mon burden  indefinitely. 

If,  for  example,  other  nations  genuinely 
believe — as  they  say  they  do — that  It  is  in 
the  common  interest  to  deter  the  expansion 
of  Red  China's  econconlc  and  political  con- 
trol beyond  its  national  boundaries,  then 
they  must  take  a  more  active  role  in  guard- 
ing the  defense  perimeter. 

Let  me  be  perfectly  clear:  This  is  not  to 
question  the  policy  of  neutralism  or  non- 
allnement  of  any  particular  nation.  But  it 
is  to  emphasize  that  the  independence  of 
such  nations  can — in  the  end — be  fully  safe- 
guarded only  by  collective  agreements  among 
themselves  and  their  neighbors. 

peace:  a  joint  responsibilitt 
The  plain  truth  Is  the  day  is  coming  when 
no  single  nation,  however  powerful,  can 
vmdertake  by  Itself  to  keep  the  peace  out- 
side Its  own  borders.  Regional  and  interna- 
tional organizations  for  peacekeeping  pur- 
poses are  as  yet  rudimentary,  but  they  must 
grow  in  experience  and  be  strengthened  by 
deliberate  and  practical  cooperative  action. 
In  this  matter,  the  example  of  Canada  Is 
a  model  for  nations  everywhere.  As  Prime 
Minister  Pearson  pointed  out  eloquently  in 
New  York  just  last  week:  Canada  "is  as  deeply 
involved  in  the  world's  affairs  as  any  coun- 
try of  its  size.  We  accept  this  because  we  have 
learned,  over  50  years,  that  isolation  from 
the  policies  that  determine  war  does  not  give 
us  lmm\.inlty  from  the  bloody,  sacrificial 
consequences  of  their  failure.  We  learned  that 
in  1914,  and  again  in  1939.  •  •  •  That  is  why 
we  have  been  proud  to  send  our  men  to 
take  part  in  every  peacekeeping  operation 
of  the  United  Nations — in  Korea,  and  Kash- 
mir, and  the  Suez,  and  the  Congo,  and  Cy- 
prus." 

The  Organization  of  American  States  In 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  more  than  30 
nations  contributing  troops  or  supplies  to 
assist  the  Government  of  South  Vietnam, 
indeed  even  the  parallel  efforts  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  Pakistan- 
India  conflict — these  efforts,  together  with 
those  of  the  UJI.,  are  the  flrst  attempts  to 
substitute  multinational  for  unilateral  polic- 
ing of  violence.  They  point  to  the  peacekeep- 
ing patterns  of  the  future. 

We  must  not  merely  applaud  the  idea.  We 
must  dedicate  talent,  resources,  and  hard, 
practical  thinking  to  its  implementation. 

In  Western  Europe — an  area  whose  bur- 
geoning economic  vitality  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  wisdom  of  the  Marshall  plan — 
the  problems  of  security  are  neither  static 
nor  wholly  new.  Fundamental  changes  are 
underway,  though  certain  inescapable  reali- 
ties remain. 
The  conventional  forces  of  NATO,  for  ex- 
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ample,  still  require  a  nuclear  backdrop  far 
beyond  the  capability  of  any  Western  Euro- 
pean nation  to  supply,  and  the  United  States 
Is  fully  committed  to  provide  that  major  nu- 
clear deterrent. 


NUCLEAR    PLANNINO    AND    NATO 

However,  the  European  members  of  the  al- 
liance have  a  natural  desire  to  participate 
more  actively  In  nuclear  planning.  A  central 
task  of  the  alliance  today  Is,  therefore,  to 
work  out  the  relationships  and  Institutions 
through  which  shared  nuclear  planning  can 
be  effective.  We  have  made  a  practical  and 
promising  start  In  the  Special  Committee  of 
NATO  Defense  Ministers. 

Common  planning  and  consultation  are  es- 
sential aspects  of  any  sensible  substitute  to 
the  unworkable  and  dangerous  alternative  of 
Independent  national  nuclear  forces  within 
the  alliance. 

And  even  beyond  the  alliance,  we  mtist  find 
the  means  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  That  is  a  clear  imperative. 

There  are,  of  coxirse,  risks  In  nonprolifera- 
tlon  arrangements,  but  they  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  the  Infinitely  greater  risks  that 
would  arise  out  of  the  Increase  in  national 
nuclear  stockpiles. 

In  the  calculus  of  risk,  to  proliferate  In- 
dependent, national  nuclear  forces  is  not  a 
mere  arithmetical  addition  of  danger.  We 
would  not  be  merely  adding  up  risks.  We 
would  be  insanely  multiplying  them. 

If  we  seriously  intend  to  pass  on  a  world 
to  our  children  that  Is  not  threatened  by 
nuclear  holocaust,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  problem  of  proliferation. 

A  reasonable  nonprollferatlon  agreement 
Is  feasible.  For  there  is  no  adversary  with 
whom  we  do  not  share  a  common  Interest 
In  avoiding  mutual  destruction  triggered 
by  an  IrrespHJiisible  nth  power. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third,  and  last,  set 
of  relationships  the  United  States  must  deal 
with:  those  with  nations  who  might  be 
tempted  to  take  up  arms  against  us. 

These  relationships  call  for  realism.  But 
realism  is  not  a  hardened,  inflexible,  un- 
imaginative attitude.  The  realistic  mind  is 
a  restlessly  creative  mind — free  of  naive  de- 
lusions, but  full  of  practical  alternatives. 
There  are  practical  alternatives  to  oxir  cur- 
rent relationships  with  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Conununlst  China. 

A  vast  ideological  chasm  separates  us  from 
them — and,  to  a  degree,  separates  them  from 
one  another. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  our 
seeking  an  Ideological  rapproacbement.  But 
breaching  the  Isolation  of  great  nations  like 
Red  China,  even  when  that  isolation  1b 
largely  of  its  own  making,  reduces  the  dan- 
ger of  potentially  catastrophic  mlsiinder- 
Btandlngs.  and  increases  the  incentive  on 
both  sides  to  resolve  disputes  by  reason 
rather  than  by  force. 

There  are  many  ways  In  which  we  can 
build  bridges  toward  nations  who  would  cut 
themselves  off  from  meaningful  contact  with 
us.  We  can  do  so  with  properly  balanced 
trade  relations,  diplomatic  contacts,  and.  In 
some  cases,  even  by  exchanges  of  military 
observers. 

We  have  to  know  where  it  is  we  want  to 
place  this  bridge,  what  sort  of  traffic  we  want 
to  travel  over  it,  and  on  what  mutual  founda- 
tions the  whole  structure  can  be  designed. 

There  are  no  one-cliff  bridges.  If  you  are 
going  to  span  a  chasm,  you  have  to  rest  the 
structure  on  both  cliffs. 

Now,  cliffs,  generally  speaking,  are  rather 
hazardous  places.  Some  j>eople  are  afraid 
even  to  look  over  the  edge.  But,  In  a  thermo- 
nuclear world,  we  cannot  afford  any  political 
acrophobia. 

President  Johnson  has  put  the  matter 
squarely.  By  building  bridges  to  those  who 
make  themselves  our  adversaries,  "we  can 
help  gradually  to  create  a  community  of  In- 
terest, a  community  of  trust  and  a  com- 
munity of  effort." 


With  respect  to  a  "community  of  effort,"  let 
me  suggest  a  concrete  proposal  for  our  own 
present  young  generation  In  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  a  committed  and  dedicated  genera- 
tion: It  has  proven  that  In  its  enormously 
impressive  performance  In  the  Peace  Corps 
overseas,  and  In  its  willingness  to  volunteer 
for  a  final  assault  on  such  poverty  and  lack 
of  opportunity  that  sUll  remain  in  our  own 
country. 

As   matters   stand,   our   present   Selective 
Service  System  draws  on  only  a  minority  of 
eligible  young  men. 
That  Is  an  Inequity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  could  move  toward 
remedying  that  inequity  by  asking  every 
yoiuig  person  in  the  United  States  to  give 
1  or  2  years  of  service  to  his  country — whether 
in  one  of  the  military  services.  In  the  Peace 
Corps  or  In  some  other  volunteer  develop- 
mental work  at  home  or  abroad. 

We  could  encourage  other  countries  to  do 
the  same,  and  we  could  work  out  exchange 
programs — ^much  as  the  Peace  Corps  is  al- 
ready planning  to  do. 

While  this  Is  not  an  altogether  new  sug- 
gestion. It  has  been  criticized  as  inappro- 
priate while  we  are  engaged  In  a  shooting  war. 
But  I  believe  precisely  the  opposite  is  the 
case.  It  is  more  appropriate  now  than  ever. 
For  It  would  underscore  what  our  whole  pur- 
pose is  in  Vietnam — and  Indeed  anywhere  in 
the  world  where  coercion,  or  Injiiatlce,  or  lack 
Of  decent  opportunity  still  holds  sway. 

A    WOBID    or    DECENCY AND    HOPE 

It  would  make  meaningful  the  central  con- 
cept Of  security:  a  world  of  decency  and  de- 
velopment— where  every  man  can  feel  that 
his  personal  horizon  is  rimmed  with  hope. 

Mutual  interest,  mutual  trust,  mutual 
effort — those  are  the  goals.  Can  we  achieve 
those  goals  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  with 
CommunUt  China?  Can  they  achieve  them 
with  one  another? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  lies  in  the 
answer  to  an  even  more  fundamental  ques- 
tion. 
Who  Is  man? 
Is  he  a  rational  animal? 
Xf  he  Is,  then  the  goals  can  ultimately  be 
achieved. 

If  he  Is  not,  then  there  Is  little  point  in 
making  the  effort. 

All  the  evidence  of  history  suggests  that 
man  is  indeed  a  rational  animal — but  with  a 
near-Infinite  capacity  for  folly.  His  history 
seems  largely  a  halting,  but  persistent,  effort 
to  raise  his  reason  above  his  anlmallty. 

He  draws  blueprints  for  Utopia.  But  never 
quite  gets  It  built.  In  the  end.  he  plugs  away 
obsUnately  with  the  only  building  material 
really  ever  at  hand:  his  own  part-comic, 
part-tragic,  part-cussed,  but  part-glorious 
nature. 

I.  for  one,  would  not  count  a  global  free 
society  out. 
Coercion,  after  all,  merely  captures  man. 
Freedom  captivates  him. 
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SECRETARY  WEAVER  ATTENDS 
DEDICATION  OP  NEW  SPRING- 
FIELD, MASS.,  BOYS'  CLUB 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolanb] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 20  I  had  the  pleasure  and  dis- 
tinct privilege  to  participate  in  the  dedi- 
cation   of    the    new    Springfield    Boys' 


Club.  After  years  of  planning  and  an- 
ticlpation,  the  new  milllon-doUar  build 
ing  was  given  life  as  1.000  people  turned 
out  to  commence  its  operation 

At  this  event,  the  76th  annual  dinner 
the  Springfield  Boys'  Club  was  honored 
to  have  as  Its  guest  and  main  speaker 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
Honorable  Robert  C.  Weaver.  As  toast- 
master.  I  had  the  privilege  to  Introduce 
the  Secretary  to  the  gathering. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
program  for  the  76th  annual  dinner  and 
dedication  of  the  Springfield  Boys'  Club 
my  own  brief  remarks  at  the  dinner  my 
introduction  of  Secretary  Weaver  'and 
the  text  of  the  Secretary's  address  as 
follows:  ' 

The  76th  Annual  Dinnek— 1891-1967— and 
Dedication    of    the    Springfield.    Mass 
Boys  Club,  November  20,  1967 

HON.    ROBERT   C.    WEAVER,    SECRETARY   OF   HOCB- 
INO     AND     URBAN     DEVELOPMENT 

Robert  C.  Weaver  took  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  on  Tuesday,  January  18,  196«. 
He  was  bom  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  De- 
cember 29,  1907,  and  Is  a  graduate  of  Dunbar 
High  School  there.  He  attended  Harvard  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  B.S.  degree  cum 
laude  In  1929,  his  M.A.  in  1931,  and  PhD 
(In  economics)  In  1934. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Weaver  1> 
also  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations,  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Financial  In- 
stitutions, the  Recreation  Advisory  OouncU, 
the  President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity In  Housing,  President's  ConmUttee  on 
Migratory  Labor,  President's  Committee  on 
Youth  Employment,  President's  Council  on 
Aging,  President's  Council  on  Physical  Fit- 
ness, Mrs.  Johnson's  Committee  for  a  More 
Beautiful  Capital,  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Termi- 
nation of  Military  Installations. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  the  author  of  four  books: 
"Negro  Labor:  A  National  Problem,"  pub- 
llsh«d  m  1946;  "The  Negro  Ghetto,"  1948; 
"The  Urban  Complex,"  1964;  and  -'Dilemmas 
of  Urban  America,"  based  on  his  Oodkin  Lec- 
tures given  at  Harvard  University,  published 
In  October  1966.  He  has  also  written 
numerous  articles  on  housing,  urban,  and 
minority  subjects. 

Mr.  Weaver  last  year  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  Is  also  a   board   member  of  the 
following:    American    Heritage   Foundation, 
New  York;  Antioch  College,  YeUow  Springs, 
Ohio;    College    of    the    Virgin    Islands,    St. 
Thomas,  V.I.;    National  Capital  Democratic 
Club.  Washington.  D.C.;   Planning  Founda- 
tion   of    America,    Washington,    D.C.;    and 
School  of  Pine  Arts,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vanla,   Philadelphia.   He  is  a   candldate-at- 
large  of  the  National  Conference  on  Social 
WeUare,  Columbus,  Ohio;   on  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Scholar- 
ship Program  of  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC;   on  the  Visiting  Committee  of 
the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  of  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology   and   Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
on  the  Advisory  Council  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Affalra. 
Princeton  University.  Princeton.  New  Jersey: 
and  a  member  of  Lambda  Alphas  WashlnE- 
ton,  D.C.  Chapter. 

He  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  20 
colleges  and  universities.  Including  Columbia 
Harvard,  Howard,  Rutgers  and  Temple  Uni- 
versities; The  Universities  of  niinols  and 
Pennsylvania;  and  Elmlra  and  Morehouse 
Colleges.  He  has  lectured  on  urban  problems 
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at  Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Columbia,  Cornell,  Johns  Hc^klns, 
Rutgers,  Ohio  State,  Ohio  University,  Wesley- 
an.  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Haverford,  Howard, 
Washington  University  In  St.  Louis,  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit,  and  others. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  married  to  the  former  Ella 
Halth,  assistant  professor  of  speech  at  Brook- 
lyn College,  who  is  now  on  leave.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Weaver  reside  at  4501  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

PROGRAM 

Call  to  order,  Julius  R.  Slegel,  DedlcaUon 
Committee  Chairman. 

Invocation,  Rabbi  Herman  E.  Snyder. 

Dinner. 

Business  meeting.  Kenneth  T.  Miller,  Jr.. 
Presiding. 

Past  President  awards,  A.  Boyd  Hinds.  As- 
sociate National  Director,  Boys  Clubs  of 
America. 

Introductions,  Congressman  Edward  P. 
Boland.  Alumnus.  Board  Member  of  the  Boys 
Club. 

Greetings:  City,  Hon.  Charles  V.  Ryan, 
Jr.,  Mayor-Elect  Frank  Freedman;  Common- 
wealth, Hon.  Lt.  Gov.  Francis  Sargent. 

Dedicatory  address,  Hon.  Robert  C.  Weaver, 
Secretary,  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Awards  to  Mr.  Weaver:  Springfield  Boys 
Club.  Mr.  Miller;  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  Mr. 
Hinds. 

Benediction.  Rev.  Maurice  Karam. 

Music  Furnished  by  Musician's  Local  171. 

OFFICERS 

President.  Kenneth  T.  Miller.  Jr. 

First  vice  president.  Julius  R.  Slegel. 

Second  vice  president,  E.  James  Stephens. 

Treasurer.  Roy  C.  Chapln. 

Assistant  Treasurer.  Robert  W.  Hamel. 

Immediate  past  president,  Samuel  D. 
Chapln. 

Executive  director,  Michael  P.  Pagos. 
Board  of  directors 

Julius  H.  Appleton,  Charles  H.  Brlnkmann, 
Richard  S.  Carroll,  Samuel  Chester,  Melvln 
L.  Coburn,  Robert  B.  Cowles.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Emery,  Donald  B.  Flood,  Herman  Greenberg, 
Maynard  E.  Keiser,  Herman  Klnsler,  Archi- 
bald S.  MacNelsh,  Edmund  T.  Manley.  John 
E.  Mann.  Robert  J.  McCullough,  Donald  8. 
McQuillan,  Dr.  Irving  Meyer,  Edward  J.  Pln- 
ney,  Leonard  J.  Presson,  Archie  T.  Rlntoul, 
Dr.  Alexander  B.  Russell,  JuUua  R.  Slegel, 
Malcolm  K.  Skipton,  Jr. 

Honorary  boaerd 

Wallace  V.  Camp,  Paul  Proiland,  WUUam 
E.  Hebert,  Joe  Lowe,  Charles  C.  McEIwa^. 
Edward  J.  Stone,  Charles  O.  Young. 
Board  of  advisers 

Grosvenor  Bemls.  Cong.  Edward  P.  Boland. 
Thomas  G.  Carr.  Arthur  E.  Center.  Jr..  Homer 
N.  Chapln.  William  A.  Collins,  Mark  Cowles, 
Eric  C.  Erlckson,  Clifton  R.  Johnson.  Francis 
I.  Johnson.  Larry  D.  Lewis.  Dr.  Gordon  C. 
MacKay,  Edwin  L.  Parker,  Arthur  L.  Phelps. 
Abbott  S.  Roberts.  Samuel  L.  Thon^Mon, 
Joseph  Ventl.  Wilbur  F.  Young. 
Board  of  finance 

Julius  H.  Appleton.  Donald  B.  Flood.>  May- 
nard E.  Keiser. 

Board  of  trustees 

Samuel  Black.>  Robert  M.  Brigham.  Allen 
L.  Brownlee,  Roy  C.  Chapln,  Samuel  D. 
Chapln,  Louis  W.  Doherty.  Walter  B. 
Gerould.'  Robert  W.  Hamel.  Hudson  Holland, 
Robert  K.  Lyman,  Kenneth  T.  Miller,  Jr., 
Russell  B.  Neff.  James  D.  Shonak,  E.  James 
Stephens,  Dr.  John  P.  Sullivan. 

Women's  advisory  board 

Dr.     Jeanette     Wright,     Chairman;     Mrs. 

Kermlt  Blelcher;  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Broman;  Mrs. 

Samuel  D.  Chapln;  Mrs.  Samuel  Chester;  Mrs. 

Alfred  D.  Ollckman;    Mrs.  Robert  Morgan; 


Mrs.  Julius  R.  8e:gel;   Mrs.  Salley  Vivenzlo; 
Mrs.  James  Xenakis. 


>  Deceased  1967. 


REMARKS   OF  CONGRESSMAN    BOLAND 

I  take  it  that  the  Job  of  a  toastmaster  Is 
to  get  on  with  the  business  of  the  evening. 
I  know  you  will  grant  me  a  toastmaster's 
prerogative  If  I  Interject  a  personal  observa- 
tion. 

As  a  product  of  the  Springfield  Boys'  Club 
and  a  long  time  member,  I  share  this  mag- 
nificent moment  with  countless  thoxisands 
who  were  sheltered  by  Boys'  Club  buildings 
that  are  no  more.  I  likewise  thrill  with  these 
same  thousands  in  what  this  splendid  struc- 
ture means  to  youth  of  this  community. 

There  are  many  here  tonight  who  can  roll 
back  the  years  and  recapture  the  memories. 

Who  can  forget  the  Immortal  Fred  Steph- 
enson whose  piercing  whistle  would  petrify 
one  and  stop  one  In  his  tracks;  the  late 
beloved  devoted  Paul  Samson;  the  Incredible 
Jewel  of  a  man.  Harry  Feldman;  the  durable, 
lovable,  Mark  Moran;  and  the  present  execu- 
tive director,  the  Incomparable  Mike  Pagos. 

The  polyglot  of  Irish,  Jewish.  Polish,  Italian 
and  Yankee-English  that  dominated  the 
scene  through  the  roaring  twenties — the 
teams  that  stormed  across  the  gyms — the 
Maccabeans,  the  Foggy  Dews,  the  Russian- 
Americans,  the  Samosets,  the  Y.M.H.A.,  the 
Sacred  Hearts,  and  a  whole  host  of  others, 
black  and  white,  that  made  this  Boys'  Club 
and  Clubs  around  the  nation,  the  true  melt- 
ing pots  of  our  land — the  crucible  into  which 
all  nationalities,  religions  and  races  were 
thrown  and  mixed  to  mold  a  product  that 
makes  the  American  dream  possible. 

In  this  dedication  we  honor  the  long  line 
of  men  from  all  segments  of  our  society — 
business,  labor,  the  professions,  civic  clubs, 
Klwanls — who  have  given  so  much  of  their 
time,  talent  and  money  to  make  this  club 
work  and  who  have  brought  it  to  this  mag- 
nificent milestone. 

We  honor  the  staffs  of  devoted  and  dedi- 
cated people  who  have  given  warmth  and 
understanding,  who  have  stretched  out  their 
hands  to  grasp  the  youth  who  wanders  aim- 
lessly, unwanted  and  unloved.  This  great  din- 
ner Is  a  moving  tribute  to  all  of  them. 
Congressman  Boland  Introduces  Secretart 
Weaver 

We  rightly  and  proudly  proclaim  that  the 
United  States  is  a  great  nation,  that  this  U 
a  land  of  unmatched  opportunity.  It  is  all  of 
that  I  But  we  are  also  a  nation  of  great  and 
continuing  problems,  problems  bom  of  our 
very  greatness  and  our  rapid  growth. 

Think  of  it !  Two  hundred  million  popula- 
tion as  of  today. 

To  meet  these  problems  and  the  very  great 
challenges  they  present,  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  was  cre- 
ated In  1966.  And  the  task  of  pulling  to- 
gether the  myriad  agencies  of  the  housing 
and  home  finance  administration  into  a  co- 
hesive whole — the  herculean  Job  of  instlUlng 
a  new  spirit  and  Imagination  and  action  into 
the  urban  chaos  that  threatened  our  cities — 
This  gigantic  effort  landed  on  the  shoulders 
of  our  honored  guest  of  the  evening. 

In  appointing  Robert  C.  Weaver  as  the  first 
secretary  of  this  department.  President 
Johnson  selected  one  of  the  nation's  fore- 
most and  outstanding  men  in  the  field. 

Your  program  details  for  you  the  tremen- 
dous record  of  this  man:  his  magnificent 
education,  his  work  In  so  many  areas  that 
cuts  across  the  spectrum  of  our  economic 
life,  his  uncanny  ability  to  pull  together  the 
forces  that  must  unite  to  solve  the  problems 
that  press  down  on  this  land. 

He  Is  the  first  of  his  race  to  be  so  signally 
honored  by  a  seat  In  the  President's  Cabinet. 
I  have  had  many  contacts  with  him  and  his 
department.  I  am  conscious  of  his  ability, 
knowledge,  his  persuasiveness.  His  appear- 
ances and  his  testimony  before  congressional 
committees  have  won  him  the  applause  and 


the  esteem  of  the  Congress — and  this  is  no 
easy  task  in  the  Job  that  Is  his  I 

Mr.  Secretary,  all  of  us  want  you  to  know 
how  much  we  appreciate  your  presence  on 
the  most  Important  event  In  the  history  of 
the  Springfield  Boys'  Club.  All  of  us  are 
aware  of  the  countless  demands  on  your 
time  and  the  personal  Inconvenience  that 
we  have  caused  you.  You  honor  vis  greatly 
by  Joining  us  tonight  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  humility  and 
pride,  I  am  privileged  to  present  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Weaver.  

Remarks   bt   Secretary   Robert  Weaver   at 

THE  Dedication  of  the  Springfield,  Mass., 

BoTS  Club 

I  know  how  concerned  you  all  are  about 
urban  matters  In  Springfield.  But  before  I 
talk  about  them,  I  would  like  to  thank  Con- 
gressman Boland  for  acting  as  intermediary 
In  getting  me  here  tonight.  I  have  lived  and 
worked  all  my  life  In  the  great  urban  axis 
which  reaches  from  Washington,  D.C.  to 
Boston,  so  I  am  in  familiar  territory. 

It  is  also  a  pleasant  change  to  help  dedi- 
cate something  other  than  a  product  of  one 
of  my  own  Departmental  programs.  As  I 
understand  It,  the  only  contribution  we 
made  to  the  Springfield  Boys  Club  was  In 
furnishing  money  for  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect which  in  turn  forced  you  to  relocate 
from  your  old  building.  I'm  sorry  if  this  was 
Inconvenient. 

But  let  me  say  this.  If  this  beautiful  new 
building  Lb  typical  of  your  relocation  pro- 
gram, you  are  doing  a  magnificent  Job.  I 
think  the  City  of  Springfield,  President 
Miller  and  your  other  officials,  and  the  many 
members  and  contributors  to  the  Spring- 
field Boys  Club  are  to  be  congratulated. 

The  Springfield  Boys  Club  looks  back  a 
long  time — 76  years.  I  don't  know  how 
many  Springfield  youngsters  have  run  in  and 
out  of  the  doors  of  the  three  buildings  that 
preceded  this  one,  but  It  must  number  well 
up  in  the  thoxisands.  Now  I  understand  that 
in  the  new  building  you  are  expecting  to 
have  about  4,000  boys,  perhaps  half  as  many 
girls  and  a  thousand  adults  Involved  In 
programs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
of  these  young  people  will  find  in  this  Club 
their  only  chance  to  be  out  In  the  big  world, 
away  from  homes  that  are  small  and  crowded. 
This  is  their  separate  world  of  play,  and 
of  learning,  and  of  mixing  with  their  con- 
temporaries. It  is  a  world  of  interested  coun- 
selors, a  world  where  they  can  stretch  their 
muscles,  and  their  minds.  We  must  be 
proud  of  the  Boys*  Clubs  of  America  tonight, 
and  particularly  proud  of  the  Springfield 
Boys  Club. 

You  eire  also  to  be  congratulated  on  your 
choice  of  Congressmen.  Eklward  Boland  sup- 
ports the  urban  programs  we  must  have  If 
cities  such  as  Springfield  are  to  be  restored 
and  revitalized.  He  works  hard  for  the  citi- 
zens of  this  district,  and  he  works  hard  for 
his  Nation.  It  Is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  here 
in  his  home  district  with  him  tonight. 

When  I  was  invited  here,  I  was  asked  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  what  I  think  about 
our  xirban  situation  in  this  Nation  today. 
This  happens  to  come  at  a  very  good  time. 

Last  week  in  Washington  we  announced 
the  first  63  cities  which  will  receive  planning 
grants  under  the  Model  Cities  Program. 
Springfield  was  one  of  193  communities  to 
submit  applications.  And  as  you  are  well 
aware,  this  city  was  among  those  selected  In 
this  first  round. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  those  who 
were  Involved  In  the  long  and  difficult  process 
of  drawing  up  the  Springfield  Model  City 
application.  They  have  performed  well  for 
their  city  and  for  their  fellow  townspeople. 

Before  I  go  into  some  of  the  results  you 
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may  expect  under  this  program,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  about  those  cities  which  were 
not  selected. 

First,  It  Is  not  necessarily  true  that  the 
cities  which  were  not  selected  were  any  less 
deserving  than  Springfield  and  those  other 
cities  which  were  on  the  list. 

And  It  does  not  by  any  means  close  the 
door  on  those  cities  In  the  future. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  selection  proce- 
dure so  you  may  have  some  idea  ol  the  prob- 
lems Involved. 

The  applications  were  exhaustively  re- 
viewed by  our  own  staff.  That  was  the  first 
step. 

Then  they  moved  on  to  a  far  more  wide- 
ranging  procedure,  a  review  by  an  interagency 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Departments  of  Health.  Education,  and 
WeUare;  Labor;  Agriculture;  Commerce;  and 
Jxistlce.  There  was  also  a  representative  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

The  purpose  was  clear:  To  select  those 
neighborhoods  across  the  country  where  the 
concentration  of  Federally-assisted  programs 
could  have  maximum  impact  In  solving 
urban  problems. 

We  established  criteria  by  which  the  ap- 
plications corUd  be  Judged.  These  were: 

The  scope  of  the  problems  Involved,  and 
the  city's  analysis  of  those  problems; 

The  city's  Innovative  approaches; 

The  city's  capacity  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram; 

The  commitment  of  city  government  and 
private  g;roups; 

Geography  and  population. 
As  you  can  understand,  that  last  point 
alone — location  and  size  of  the  city — coupled 
with  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the  $11  mil- 
lion we  had  in  planning  funds,  made  It  Im- 
possible to  include  every  deserving  city. 

However,  the  Congress  has  now  appropri- 
ated another  «12  million  in  planning  funds 
for  a  second  round  of  applications. 

We  win  soon  be  Inviting  applications  for 
this  second  round. 

And  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
very  strongly  and  wotUd  like  to  have  re- 
peated In  every  city  across  the  Nation  which 
did  not  receive  a  grant: 

It  Is  our  hope  that  those  cities  which 
applied  and  were  not  selected  will  Join 
other  localities  In  applying  for  the  second 
round. 

I  also  want  to  make  the  point,  and  make 
It  strongly,  that  we  in  the  Department  will 
help  the  unsuccessfxil  cities  as  well  as  the 
new  cities,  in  developing  their  applications. 
Now.  I  can't  stand  here  tomght  and  tell 
you  that  the  fact  you  have  been  selected 
means  there  will  be  immediate  and  impor- 
tant improvements  in  Old  Hill  and  the  ad- 
joining sections  you  have  designated  as  your 
Model  Neighborhood. 

It  would  be  imfalr  to  the  residents  of  that 
area  to  make  such  a  claim. 

Recent  urban  history  has  proved  that  ris- 
ing aspirations  must  be  met  by  results.  The 
Model  Cities  planning  grant  is  a  work  box 
for  the  city,  not  a  gift  package  under  the 
Christmas  tree.  Any  city  which  rouses  hope 
and  does  not  fulfill  it  may  find  It  turning 
Into  a  Pandora's  box  of  troubles. 

First,  you  will  have  to  plan  your  program. 
Then  there  will  be  another  review  and  Eigaln 
we  must  select  those  cities  which  wUl  be 
granted  funds  to  put  their  programs  Into 
effect. 

And  again  we  have  a  budgetary  limita- 
tion—$300  million  which  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated for  supplemental  grants  and  ex- 
tra urban  renewal  funds.  Unfortunately,  the 
Congress  this  year  saw  fit  to  cut  $330  million 
more  than  the  President  had  requested  from 
the  Model  Cities  budget. 

But  even  when  supplemental  grants  and 
extra  urban  renewal  funds  are  forthcoming 
there  will  be  important  matters  of  local  con- 
cern to  consider.  There  wlU  never  be  enough 
money  to  do  everything  you  know  must  be 
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done,  and  so  you  will  have  to  establlah  pri- 
orities. 

You  will  need  a  tremendous  concentration 
of  Intelligent,  Imaginative  and  dedicated 
people  here  in  Springfield  to  get  the  lob 
done. 

This  will  not  be  a  Job  for  city  hall  alone, 
far  from  It. 

You  In  this  audience  tonight  cut  across  the 
whole  structure  of  the  city.  You  are  bankers 
and  businessmen,  social  workers  and  city  em- 
ployees. You  represent  foundations  and  phil- 
anthropic organizations.  You  come  from  the 
three  Institutions  of  higher  education  in  this 
city. 

And  I  would  say  that  the  degree  to  which 
almost  everyone  here  can  get  Involved  in  one 
or  another  phase  of  your  Model  City  Program 
will  be  the  degree  to  which  it  is  successful. 
With  that  warning  behind  me,  however, 
let  me  now  move  over  to  the  bright  side. 

The  immediate  dividend  you  can  count  on 
la  that  you  wUl  instill  hope  In  those  who 
have  not  had  hope  before. 

These  are  the  unemployed,  and  over  six 
percent  of  the  men  in  your  selected  neighbor- 
hood are  out  of  work; 

These  are  the  Ul-housed,  and  almost  half 
of  the  housing  units  in  the  area  are  sub- 
standard; 

These  are  the  poor,  and  nearly  one-fourth 
of  the  families  earn  lees  than  $3,000  annu- 
ally; 

These  are  the  school  dropouts,  and  the 
rural  immigrants  who  lack  lu-ban  skills,  and 
the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Negroes  who  have 
problems  of  color  and  ethnic  background,  or 
who  simply  cant  speak  the  language; 

These  are  approximately  18,750  people  who 
have  not  shared  in  the  wealth  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  our  rich  Nation. 

Those  of  you  who  meet  here  tonight  know 
exactly  what  I  mean,  because  you  have  been 
working  In  the  hope  business  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century. 

This  fine  new  building  can  be  symbolic  of 
the  new  buUdlng  and  of  the  physical  reha- 
bilitation of  Old  Hill. 

The  xmderprivlleged  boys  and  girls  who 
pass  through  these  portals  can  be  symbolic 
of  the  underprivUeged  of  Old  Hill.  Here  you 
give  them  the  chance  to  build  their  bodies 
and  to  develop  their  minds.  Here  you  bring 
them  Into  an  environment  of  hope. 

But  It  does  little  good  to  stop  the  process 
as  these  lx>ys  and  girls  walk  back  out  of  the 
door  of  the  Springfield  Boys  Club. 

They  must  be  able  to  go  back  to  homes 
which  are  decent,  and  where  they  can  bring 
their  friends  with  pride. 

They  must  be  able  to  learn  to  the  utmost 
of  their  capabilities,  and  to  find  Jobs  worthy 
of  that  education. 

They  must  be  able  to  walk  through  streets 
that  are  safe,  over  sidewalks  that  are  clean. 
They  must,  above  all,  be  able  to  walk  In 
pride  and  dignity,  with  no  door  closed  to 
them  because  of  race  or  color  or  ethnic  back- 
ground. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  the  Springfield  Boys 
Club,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of  the  Model 
Cities  Program. 

As  you  can  tell,  I  am  proud  of  this  new 
program,  and  I  share  with  all  of  you  a  gen- 
uine feeling  that  we  have  made  an  Important 
breakthrough  In  solving  our  most  urgent 
urban  problems. 

I  would  now  Uke  to  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due. 

The  Model  Cities  Program  was  bom  and 
kept  alive  only  because  we  have  a  great 
President  who  threw  all  of  his  energy  and  all 
of  his  Influence  into  pushing  It  through. 

President  Johnson  started  the  process 
which  culminated  in  this  legislation  several 
years  ago. 

It  is  part  of  the  great  vision  which  the 
President  has  had  for  the  future  of  the 
American  city  and  for  those  who  live  there. 
It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  his  own  personal 
conviction  that  this  country  has  the  energy 


and  the  resources  and  the  will  to  build  de- 
cent conmiunlUes  where  Americans  can  Uve 
In  comfort  and  in  dignity. 

Several  years  ago,  the  President  estab- 
lUhed  a  task  force  charged  with  maklna 
this  vision  come  true.  -— « 

I  think  it  should  be  a  matter  of  pride 
to  the  people  of  this  state  that  two  of  the 
men  on  that  task  force  who  helped  brtn* 
this  program  to  Ufe  are  now  serving  with 
me  In  my  Department— Under  Secretary 
Robert  Wood,  formeriy  of  M.I.T..  and  As- 
sistant Secretary  Charles  Haar,  formeriv  of 
Harvard.  ■* 

Once  the  program  was  formulated,  the 
President  threw  the  whole  power  of  his  of- 
fice behind  It.  Great  urban  Congressmen 
such  as  Edward  Boland  worked  hard  to  get 
It  through  the  legislative  process,  and  then 
saw  to  It  that  funds  were  appropriated  to 
get  It  on  its  way.  This  was  not  easy,  for 
there  are  always  those  In  Congress  who  fight 
every  good  new  program  that  is  propowd 
There  are  always  those  who,  falling  to  kill 
a  program,  try  to  starve  It  to  death  by  cut- 
ting appropriations. 

They  tried  to  kill  this  program  before  It 

could  come  to  life.  They  tried  to  starve  it 

after  it  had  passed.  They  will  attempt  to 

starve  It  In  every  Congress  In  the  future 

But  they  must  fail. 

And  they  will  fall. 

There  is  a  final  point  to  be  made  about  this 
program.  The  Model  Cities  Program  does  not 
stand  alone  as  a  piece  of  separate  legislation 
Without  the  urban  renewal  program,  and  the 
low-income  public  housing  program,  and  the 
rent  supplement  program,  among  others,  we 
would  not  have  the  physical  wherewithal  to 
start  the  physical  rebuilding  and  rehabUlta- 
tion  of  these  model  neighborhoods. 

Without  the  great  social  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Wel- 
fare, and  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
among  others,  we  would  not  have  the  people- 
oriented  legislation  we  need. 

And,  I  cannot  repeat  too  often  that  there 
must  be  a  full  involvement  of  the  skills, 
commitment,  and  resources  of  the  state, 
county  and  city  governments,  as  well  as  thoee 
of  the  Federal  Government.  There  must  be 
full  Involvement  of  private  enterprise,  of 
organized  labor,  of  community  agencies  and 
organizations  of  aU  types.  There  must  be 
most  of  all,  the  Involvement  of  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  itself. 

The  physical  structure  of  the  neighborhood 
must  be  changed,  of  course.  But  the  ultimate 
goal  is  to  change  the  lives  of  those  who  Uve 
there,  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  those  who 
have  not  shared  in  our  prosperity. 

The  success  of  the  program  wiU  be  reflected 
In  the  facades  of  the  buildings  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  people  of  Old  Hill  and  those  parts 
of  Upper  Hill  and  Bay  McKnight  which  are 
In  the  model  neighborhood. 

And,  Inevitably,  the  whole  city  will  share  in 
the  benefits  of  this  program. 

I  would  like  to  commend  all  of  you  here 
tonight  for  your  long  service  to  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  conamunlty.  And  I  would  like 
to  extend  to  you  an  Invitation  to  share  in 
making  your  Model  City  Program  a  model  for 
the  State  and  the  Nation. 
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COMMODITY     EXCHANGE     ACT 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  FMr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13094  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 


Act  is  a  long  overdue  bill.  There  have 
been  no  substantial  amendments  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  since  1936.  It 
is  ludicrous  to  maintain  that  in  our  ex- 
panding and  dynamic  economy  changes 
have  not  occurred  which  should  be 
handled  by  regulatory  legislation.  The 
initial  hostile  reaction  of  some  members 
of  the  commodity  exchanges  was  similar 
to  the  reaction  of  part  of  the  banking 
and  business  community  when  the  1933 
Securities  Exchange  Act  was  passed.  At 
that  time,  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Exchange  solemnly  predicted  the  col- 
lapse of  the  market.  Today  the  market 
is  stronger  than  ever  partly  because  of 
the  public  confidence  brought  about  by 
the  1933  act.  Similar  public  confidence 
achieved  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  13094 
would  strengthen  the  commodity  ex- 
changes, not  weaken  them. 

For  the  most  part  H.R.  13094  merely 
seeks  to  establish  rules  and  procedures 
which  are  a  normal  part  of  other  ex- 
changes. In  fact,  the  regulation  of  other 
exchanges  may  have  an  unplanned  dele- 
terious effect  on  the  commodity  ex- 
changes. The  lack  of  standards  for  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  commodity  ex- 
change contrasted  with  the  standards 
required  to  be  a  member  of  the  stock  ex- 
change, may  result  in  persons  who  are 
barred  from  the  stock  exchanges  being 
able  to  use  their  skills  in  the  commodity 
exchange.  For  example,  a  Mr.  John  E. 
Hean,  who  testified  at  the  hearings  as  to 
his  own  personal  experience  with  un- 
scrupulous manipulation  in  commodities, 
mentioned  that  the  person  who  he  was 
dealing  with  had  been  previously  barred 
from  dealing  in  stocks. 

H.R.  13094  provisions  requiring  that 
persons  doing  business  for  the  public 
meet  specified  minimum  financial  stand- 
ards is  an  obvious  response  to  necessity. 
As  wsis  written  in  a  national  publication, 
the  commodity  exchanges  could  be  de- 
scribed "as  a  giant.  Government-sanc- 
tioned lottery,  where  the  losses  can  be 
staggering  and  the  rewards  immense."  In 
such  a  sanguine  environment  the  lack  of 
financial  standards  is  an  invitation  to 
fraud. 

The  increasing  of  penalties  for  certajn 
law  violation  will  eliminate  the  profit 
from  breaking  the  law.  This  is  an  area 
of  potential  white-collar  crime  where  stifif 
financial  penalties  will  be  most  effective. 
The  addition  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  to  the  commodities  under  the 
act  is  a  logical  response  to  the  increas- 
ingly active  trading  in  these  products. 

Cease-and-desist  orders  will  provide 
needed  flexibility  in  the  administration 
of  the  act.  We  have  learned  the  value 
and  necessity  of  limited  welfare;  the 
same  principles  apply  to  regulations.  All 
of  these  provisions  are  necessary  and  de- 
serve the  support  of  the  Congress. 


KENNETH  ZIMMERMAN,  AS  A  MEM- 
BER OP  THE  GREG  SMITH 
SINGERS.  PERFORMS  AT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rodney] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  had  the 
distinction  to  entertain  President  John- 
son and  his  guests  at  the  White  House 
yesterday  as  a  member  of  the  Greg  Smith 
Singers.  The  luncheon  honored  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Henry  Fowler  and  served 
to  formally  launch  the  Freedom  Fund 
campaign. 

My  constituent  is  Kenneth  Zimmer- 
man, the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling 
Zimmerman,  of  Werleys  Comer,  in  my 
congressional  district.  This  yoimg  man  is 
an  accomplished  baritone  who  adds  the 
White  House  performance  to  his  already 
long  list  of  other  musical  achievements. 

On  December  8, 1967.  he  will  participate 
in  a  world  premier  performance  of 
•Reynard  the  Fox."  by  Igor  Stravinsky, 
famous  Russian  composer.  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man will  sing  the  lead  role,  marking  the 
first  time  this  work  is  sung  in  Russian. 
It  will  highlight  the  75th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Ithaca  College. 

Diiring  October.  Mr.  Zimmerman  sang 
a  leading  role  in  still  another  world 
premier — the  first  rendition  of  "The 
Requiem,"  presented  at  Princeton,  N.J. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  has  another  claim  to 
fame  which  is  of  particular  interest  to  my 
own  district.  He  is  well  known  through- 
out Pennsylvania  and  beyond  for  his 
renditions  in  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
dialect.  He  regularly  participates  in 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  song  festivals  during 
the  great  AUentown  fair. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportimity 
to  bring  this  young  man's  vocal  talent 
and  achievement  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA— A  MAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pike]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  a 
rather  sad  commentary  on  our  times  that 
on  the  day  when  the  newspapers  were  full 
of  the  story  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara's  proposed  move  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  concerned,  had  not  a  word  on 
the  subject. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  many  of  the 
Members  were  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
story,  as  I  was.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  Secretary  has  become  such  a  con- 
troversial figure  that  no  one  wanted  to 
get  involved.  In  any  event,  I  have  been 
involved  in  the  past,  both  sis  supporter 
and  needier,  and  I  feel  compelled  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  mixed  emotions  with 
which  I  greeted  this  news,  and  my  own 
feelings  about  our  Secretary  of  Defense. 

My  emotions  were  mixed  because  I  feel 
that  the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
losing  a  great  man.  and  yet  the  reasons 
which  would  make  him  willing  to  drop 


the  heavy  burdens  which  he  has  shoul- 
dered for  so  long,  and  take  up  a  new  chal- 
lenge, seem  very  obvious  indeed. 

As  to  the  man  himself,  he  always  calls 
his  shots  the  way  he  sees  them  within 
the  framework  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
President,  as  part  of  the  President's  ad- 
ministration. He  has  shouldered  burdens 
which  would  have  killed  a  lesser  man. 
He  has  taken  the  blame  when  things  go 
wrong  without  either  breast-beating  or 
appeals  for  sjonpathy.  He  has  shtired  the 
credit  when  things  go  well  without  con- 
descension of  effusive  flattery.  As  part 
of  the  administration  he  has  shouldered 
the  responsibility  for  decisions  which 
were  actually  made  by  the  President,  and 
with  which  he  did  not  always  agree,  be- 
cause he  recognized  both  the  human 
value  of  loyalty  and  the  administrative 
necessity  of  a  chain  of  command.  There 
were  those  who  referred  to  him  sneering- 
ly  as  a  human  computer,  as  an  inhuman 
and  humorless  man.  Almost  always  these 
were  people  whose  minds  were  not  able 
to  grasp  his  mind,  whose  sense  of  humor 
was  far  less  sophisticated  than  his  own, 
and  who  never  comprehended  the  fact 
that  beneath  his  toughness  in  making 
and  carrying  out  individual  decisions 
there  exists  an  abiding  concern  not  only 
for  the  human  beings  of  America  but  for 
the  human  beings  of  this  planet. 

There  were  among  his  detractors 
those  who  harped  constantly  on  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  get  along  well  with  Con- 
gress, and  it  is  true  that  he  really  did 
not.  First  of  all,  he  has  a  very  low  thres- 
hold of  tolerance  for  stupidity,  and  I  re- 
fer as  much  to  the  inefficient  procedures 
of  Congress  as  to  any  individuals  within 
it.  Second,  he  is  perhaps  a  poor  politician 
in  the  sense  that  he  never  could  engage 
in  the  kind  of  habitual  flattery  which  is 
a  way  of  life  for  most  of  those  in  politics. 
I  believe  he  considers  It  not  only  de- 
meaning to  himself  but  also  to  the  per- 
son on  whom  the  butter  is  spread,  and 
that  he  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  any 
normally  alert  person  would  not  recog- 
nize it  for  what  it  was,  simply  nauseous 
flattery.  Perhaps  I  flatter  myself  in 
thinking  that  I  understand  Robert  S. 
McNamara.  Truthfully,  no  human  being 
can  ever  fully  understand  another  hu- 
man being,  and  it  is  possible  that  no 
human  being  really  even  imderstands 
himself,  what  makes  him  tick,  what 
motivates  him,  what  his  goals  and  ideals 
are,  what  his  frustrations  and  feelings 
are.  what  his  strengths  and  his  weak- 
nesses are.  But  some  things  are  obvious. 

Mr.  McNamara  is  a  man  of  modera- 
tion in  a  time  when  it  is  terribly  unpopu- 
lar to  be  a  moderate.  In  times  of  crisis, 
and  this  is  a  time  of  crisLs.  people  tend 
to  see  things  in  absolutes,  in  bl£u:ks  and 
whites.  It  is  easier  to  think  that  way.  It 
is  easier  to  characterize  people,  for  ex- 
ample, as  hawks  or  doves,  than  to  really 
analyze  all  of  the  gradations  which  there 
are  in  between.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Stxuft 
the  war,"  and  it  is  easy  to  say,  "Block 
Haiphong  Harbor,"  but  it  is  substan- 
tially more  difficult  to  try  to  analyze  all 
of  the  tremendous  implications,  reper- 
cussions, pressures,  reactions,  and  vaJues 
contained  in  any  such  major  judgment. 

Over  the  past  7  years  Mr.  McNamara 
has  had  to  make  literally  thousands  of 
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judgments,  and  most  of  them  were  ter- 
ribly complex.  The  easy  ones  were  made 
by  corporals;  the  toi^ther  ones  were 
made  by  generals;  but  the  really  tough 
ones,  those  involving  thousands  of  lives, 
or  billions  of  dollars,  were  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  because  he 
was  a  man  of  moderation,  of  too  much 
wisdom  to  see  any  complicated  issue  as 
a  black  or  white  issue,  he  had  to  crank 
into  each  of  these  judgments  all  sorts  of 
factors — military  factors,  economic  fac- 
tors, human  factors,  political  factors, 
national  factors,  and  international  fac- 
tors. He  was  uniquely  qualified  to  do 
this.  One  of  the  great  delights  of  being 
in  Congress  over  the  past  7  years  has 
been  to  hear  his  annual  report  as  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  the  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world.  These  re- 
ports have  always  shown  both  a  broader 
grasp  and  perspective  of  America  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  20th  century  and  a 
more  incisive  attention  to  detail  than  I 
have  ever  seen  in  any  other  document. 

Because  the  decisions  which  he  has 
made  have  been  tough  and  complicated 
and  diflacult,  every  single  one  of  them  has 
displeased  somebody.  Some  of  them  have 
displeased  me,  but  all  of  them  have  dis- 
pleased someone.  So  Mr.  McNamara  has 
made  people  unhappy,  and  some  of  the 
people  he  has  made  unhappy  have  be- 
come enemies.  I  believe  he  has  recognized 
this  as  a  fact  of  life;  yet  he  has  continued 
to  approach  his  job  with  zest  and  com- 
petence. I  also  believe,  however,  that  the 
burden  of  all  of  these  decisions  and  the 
brutally  hard  work  which  responsibility 
entails  have  quite  naturally  and  nor- 
mally, and  because  he  is  human,  taken 
something  out  of  him.  just  as  to  a  far 
lesser  extent  my  7  years  of  dealing  with 
far  lesser  problems  have  taken  something 
out  of  me. 

I  do  not  believe  the  United  States  of 
America  can  find  as  good  a  Secretary  of 
Defense.  I  do  not  believe  the  United 
States  of  America  has  had  as  good  a 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Perhaps  because  I 
live  in  a  seafaring  area  there  is  a  nautical 
poem  which  for  some  reason  has  for 
years  come  into  my  mind  when  I  think 
about  Robert  S.  McNamara.  The  poem  is 
"Old  Ironsides,"  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  at  least  when  I  was  in  high 
school  it  was  familiar  to  every  high 
school  boy.  It  began  with  the  words:  "Ay. 
tear  her  tattered  ensign  down !  Long  has 
it  waved  on  high."  and  I  am  not  going  to 
corn  up  this  statement  by  making  what 
ought  to  be  an  obvious  comparison  be- 
tween a  sturdy  man  and  a  sturdy  ship. 
There  is  nothing  I  like  better  than  a 
sturdy  ship.  There  is  one  other  line  which 
comes  inevitably  to  mind  when  you  think 
of  the  way  in  which  this  one  human 
being  has  held  so  steadfast  to  the  middle 
course  under  the  attacks  of  the  extrem- 
ists of  both  the  right  and  the  left.  That 
line,  of  course,  is,  "The  harpies  of  the 
shore  shall  pluck  the  eagle  of  the  sea." 
As  one  of  the  resident  House  harpies  who 
has  contributed  to  his  difficulties.  I  would 
like  to  present  a  personal  evaluation  of 
what  I  consider  his  greatest  asset,  and 
this  is  simply  his  manliness.  He  is  the 
kind  of  man  I  would  like  to  be,  but  I 
have  Just  enough  wisdcmi  to  know  that 
I  do  not  have  the  wisdom  for  it.  He  Is  the 
kind  of  man  I  would  like  my  sons  to  be. 


and  I  only  hope  they  have  the  courage 
to  be.  In  an  age  of  facades  and  images 
and  easy  answers  and  spoiled  and  greedy 
men,  and  shallow  and  irresponsible 
values,  this  is  a  real  man. 


flesh  and  blood  of  real  renaissance  that 
will  restore  the  great  cities  of  this  Nation 
to  positions  of  eminence,  where  promise  Is 
matched  by  opportunity  and  potentiality 
opens  doors  to  fulfillment. 


A  MODEL  PLAN  FOR  BETTER  CITIES     IN  PRAISE  OF  OUR  MEMBER  WOLFF 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  tha*>  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barrett] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  published  an  excellent 
editorial  on  November  19  entitled  "A 
Model  Plan  for  Better  Cities." 

This  editorial  stressed  that — 

Model  Cities  projects  are  not  Intended  to 
be  Federally  financed  and  Federally  Inspired 
In  totality.  Their  purpose  Is  to  bring  to- 
gether private  and  public  money  from  many 
sources.  More  Important  than  money  Is  the 
need  for  common  purpose  and  the  coopera- 
tive pooling  of  talents  and  skills. 

The  editorial  continued: 

Philadelphia.  If  It  Is  to  be  a  Model  City  In 
the  finest  sense  of  the  phrase,  should  supple- 
ment Federal  financial  Incentives  with  local 
endeavor  rooted  In  commxinlty  pride,  neigh- 
borhood spirit  and  personal  resolve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
hear  this  call  for  local  Initiative  echoed 
in  every  community  selected  to  receive 
a  model  cities  grant.  Local  initiative  and 
effort  are  keys  to  success  in  the  model 
cities  program. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  read  this 
interesting  editorial  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.  I  include  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record : 

A  Model  Plan  roa  Better  Crrras 

Announcement  of  the  first  list  of  munici- 
palities— Including  Philadelphia — to  receive 
Federal  grants  under  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram does  not  mean  that  urban  blight  Is  soon 
to   be   eradicated   on   a  massive  scale. 

It  does  mean,  though,  that  a  fresh  start 
Is  being  made  on  problems  of  the  cities. 
This  could  produce,  In  a  few  years,  tangible 
and  visible  evidence  of  a  great  urban  re- 
birth In  America. 

Much  depends  on  how  the  Model  Cities 
projects  are  planned  and  administered.  Care- 
fully drawn  programs  are  Important.  A  city 
has  to  know  what  It  Is  trying  to  accomplish 
before  the  tearing  down  and  the  building  up 
begin. 

The  first  disbursements  are  for  planning 
only.  Philadelphia's  rather  disappointingly 
small  grant  of  less  than  $200,000  will  not 
go  far,  but  substantially  larger  amounts 
should  be  forthcoming  when  the  actual  re- 
building starts. 

One  point  that  needs  to  be  stressed  at 
the  outset  Is  this:  Model  Cities  projects  are 
not  Intended  to  be  Federally  financed  and 
Federally  Inspired  In  totality.  Their  purpose 
Is  to  bring  together  private  and  public  mon- 
ey from  many  sources.  More  important  than 
money  is  the  need  for  common  purpose  and 
the  cooperative  pooling  of  talents  and  skills. 

Philadelphia.  If  It  Is  to  be  a  Model  City 
In  the  finest  sense  of  the  phrase,  should  sup- 
plement Federal  financial  Incentives  with  lo- 
cal endeavor  rooted  In  community  pride, 
neighborhood  spirit  and  personal  resolve. 

Steel  and  concrete  are  but  a  skeleton 
of  enduring  urban  progress,  the  bare  bones 
of  a  city's  rebirth.  Human  resoiirces  are  the 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  wbs  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  enter  in  the  Record  a  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Wolff]. 

Philip  F.  O'Brien,  national  commander 
of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  I  of  the 
U.S.A.,  Inc..  commends  Representative 
Lester  Wolff,  of  New  York,  on  the  stand 
he  has  taken  in  reply  to  De  Gaulle.  It  is 
unbelievable  after  saving  France  in  two 
World  Wars,  with  the  cost  of  millions  of 
lives  and  billions  of  our  dollars  used  to 
build  up  a  war-torn  nation,  that  the 
French  people  would  allow  a  bitter  old 
man  to  use  the  power  of  his  office  to  de- 
stroy the  economy  of  the  United  States 
{IS  well  as  the  other  nations.  Our  Govern- 
ment should  take  positive  action  to  stop 
the  flow  of  tourist  money  into  that  coim- 
try.  Also,  demand  that  the  $8  billion 
still  owned  to  this  country  from  World 
War  I  be  paid. 

Thousands  of  the  cream  of  our  youth 
are  buried  in  Flanders  Field  from  the 
War  of  1917-18.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  American  people  at  least  post- 
pone their  pleasure  trips  to  France? 

Even  the  thought  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  could  trigger  a  panic  through- 
out the  world  which  would  make  the 
thirties  depression  mild  in  comparison. 
It  is  time  for  our  Government  to  take 
positive  action  and  halt  the  flow  of  gold 
out  of  our  country.  It  is  high  time  we  dis- 
card the  Santa  Claus  role,  and  protect 
our  people  from  the  whims  of  other 
nations. 
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IRRIGATION  DEVELOPMENT:   A 
MUST  FOR  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  and 
the  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  have 
always  supported  and  worked  for  proj- 
ects in  the  area  of  water  conservation. 
Tomorrow — with  Its  increased  popula- 
tion and  growing  demand  for  an  ade- 
quate water  supply — will  come,  and  we 
must  prepare  for  it  If  we  are  to  assure 
our  children  the  water  they  will  need  for 
health,  for  raising  crops,  and  for  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Moore,  Assistant  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,    region    1,    recently    dis- 


cussed this  problem  In  an  address  before 
a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Plant 
Food  Association.  An  edited  version  of 
Mr.  Moore's  remarks  appeared  in  the 
most  recent  edition  of  the  Montana 
Farmer-Stockman,  and  I  insert  the  ar- 
ticle at  this  point  in  the  Record.  It  In- 
cludes statistics  which  I  am  sure  all  of 
my  colleagues  will  find  interesting. 
"In  the  Cards"  for  the  West:  More  Irriga- 
tion Development 

(By  Norman  H.  Moore) 

The  fantastic  population  explosion 
throughout  the  world  casts  grim  shadows  of 
Imminent  starvation  across  large  pwrtlons  of 
the  face  of  the  earth  unless  action  Is  taken 
to  equate  food  production  and  population 
growth. 

From  about  3.1  billion  people  today, 
demographers  estimate  the  world  popula- 
tion win  be  in  the  realm  of  6  to  7  billion  by 
the  year  2000,  which  Is  only  33  years  from 
now.  The  population  of  the  United  States 
will  rise  from  the  current  200  million  to 
about  330  million  in  this  bame  period. 

The  West  is  our  fastest  growing  area,  and 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  that  is,  the  states 
of  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  western  Mon- 
tana and  western  Wyoming,  the  population 
is  expected  to  about  double  by  year  2000. 
going  from  6  million  to  close  to  12  million 
p)er8ons. 

Considering  these  population  figures  and 
the  fact  that  the  total  acreage  actually  used 
for  food  and  fibre  production  in  the  United 
States  has  and  will  continue  to  remain  at 
about  the  total  existing  in  1920.  we  will  have 
to  run  Just  to  stand  still,  to  achieve  ade- 
quate production  so  that  our  farms  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  the  bulwarks  against 
world  hunger. 

Instead  of  surpluses,  it  is  logical  to  reason 
that  we  will  be  faced  with  food  shortages, 
and  any  so-called  remaining  crop  surpluses 
now  on  hand  must  be  considered  essentially 
reserves. 

To  assure  adequate  food  in  the  future, 
more  and  more  Idle  arable  land  will  have  to 
be  brought  Into  production,  and  considering 
the  greater  production  possible  through  irri- 
gation, more  and  more  of  this  land  will  be 
irrigated.  Much  of  the  land  now  dry-farmed 
will  also  be  Irrigated.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  remembered  that  well  in  excess  of 
1  million  acres  of  cultivated  agricultural 
land  nationally,  each  year  are  lost  to  such 
things  as  highway  construction,  urban  ex- 
pansion, etc.  Since  the  total  available  agri- 
cultural acreage  in  the  United  States  will  re- 
main about  the  same  over  the  future,  farm- 
ing efficiency  or  production  per  acre  will  have 
to  Increase  continually. 

Use  of  fertilizers  In  particular,  will  play  an 
Important  part  in  providing  for  this  Increase. 

About  one-eighth  of  the  arable  lands  of 
the  world,  some  400  million  acres,  are  de- 
voted to  Irrigated  agriculture.  In  the  United 
States  we  irrigate  roughly  40  million  acres, 
with  the  bulk  of  this — well  over  90  per 
cent — in  the  17  western  states.  Irrigated 
crofw  account  for  about  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  our  crops  annually,  but  require 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  our  crop  acreage. 

Despite  many  novel  and  sophisticated 
processes  which  are  being  developed  for  syn- 
thesizing, producing  and  processing  vital 
vitamins,  proteins,  nutrients,  etc..  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  much  of  our  success  In 
meeting  the  food  challenges  of  the  fut\ire 
will  continue  to  depend  on  how  well  we  can 
blend  our  land,  water  and  sunshine. 

A  little  over  8  million  of  the  approximately 
38  million  acres  currently  actually  irrigated 
In  the  western  states  are  served  a  full  or  sup- 
plemental water  supply  from  facilities  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
estimated  annual  gross  value  of  the  160  or 
so  varieties  of  crops  raised  on  these  lands  Is 
over  1^  billion  dollars. 


In  the  Pacific  Northwest  there  are  about  7 
million  acres  now  Irrigated,  for  which  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  constructed  fa- 
cilities to  serve  a  full  or  supplemental  water 
supply  to  about  3  million  acres.  In  crop  year 
1965  these  3  million  acres  produced  crops 
with  a  gross  value  In  excess  of  $388  million, 
or  about  (147  per  acre. 

In  discussing  irrigation  we  m\ist  consider 
land  and  avaUable  water  supply  in  order  to 
get  the  proper  perspective.  The  arid  and 
semlarid  areas  of  the  West  have  far  more 
arable  land  than  available  water  supply.  In 
other  words.  In  most  locations  throughout 
the  West  we  can  develop  more  Irrigated  lands 
only  if  water  is  economically  available.  Yes, 
water  Is  the  key. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  has  large  areas  of 
arid  and  semlarid  land  not  currently  Irri- 
gated. Such  areas  are  normally  In  short-water 
supply.  On  an  annual  basis,  areas  west  of  the 
Cascades,  and  the  mountain  regions  gener- 
ally, have  abundant  water  supplies,  but  even 
here  the  agricultural  areas  suffer  from  a 
shortage  of  natural  precipitation  dvirlng  the 
summer  growing  season. 

The  current  annual  average  flow  of  the 
Columbia  River  at  its  mouth  Is,  In  roiuid 
numbers,  about  170  million  acre-feet.  The 
coastal  streams  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
add  about  another  120  million  acre-feet  of 
flow  to  the  total  amount  of  water  fiowing 
Into  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  an  average  annual 
basis.  With  fiows  of  this  magnitude,  one  can 
see  why  water-short  areas  are  casting  cov- 
etous eyes  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

For  the  Columbia  River  alone,  the  average 
annual  discharge  figure  Is  Impressive,  since 
170  million  acre-feet  is  a  tremendous  volume 
of  water.  By  comparison,  for  example,  the 
annual  flow  of  the  Colorado  River  is  about 
one-tenth  as  much.  An  interesting  point 
here  is  that  the  long  litigation  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  over  apportionment  of 
Colorado  River  flows  Involved  only  4  million 
acre-feet  of  water  annually. 

Areas  of  water-need  and  areas  of  water- 
avallablllty  do  not  necessarily  coincide 
within  any  region.  This  poses  a  problem  so 
far  as  future  Irrigation  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, the  Pacific  Northwest  Is  generally 
blessed  with  a  good  water  supply  and  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  Irrigation  and  other  water 
resource  development  functions  will  be  ex- 
panded In  the  future. 

Within  the  past  year.  In  connection  with 
preparation  of  preliminary  data  for  the 
Columbia-North  Pacific  River  Basin  Studies, 
the  states  of  the  Northwest  have  made  rough 
estimates  of  irrigation  development  for  the 
years  1980.  2000  and  2020.  Considering  the 
present  poor  outlook  for  the  future  world 
food  supply,  the  estimates  appear  for  the 
most  part  to  be  realistic. 

The  estimates  Indicate  that  by  1990  Irri- 
gated lands  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  will  In- 
crease by  almost  4.5  million  acres  over  the 
base  existing  In  1965.  When  this  is  added  to 
the  6.5  million  acres  which  received  water  in 
1965.  a  total  of  about  11  million  acres  are 
expected  to  be  Irrigated  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west In  a  little  over  20  years. 

The  4.5  million  new  acres  of  Irrigation  are 
broken  down  by  states  as  follows:  Washing- 
ton 1,800,000  acres;  Oregon  685.000  acres; 
Idaho  1,680.000  acres;  Montana  345,000  acres; 
with  minor  acreages  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
vada. It  is  contemplated  that  federal  devel- 
opment will  provide  less  than  40  per  cent,  or 
about  1.6  million  of  these  future  Irrigated 
acres.  The  remainder,  or  about  2.9  million 
acres,  will  be  provided  a  water  supply 
through  facilities  constructed  primarily  by 
private  Interests. 

Pull  development  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
through  both  government  and  private  means 
Is  now  and  wUl  continue  to  be  spurred  by 
the  world  need  for  food  and  also  by  the 
threat  of  diversion  of  water  outside  the  re- 
gion if  It  Is  not  put  to  beneficial  use  wltliln. 


TRUTH  IN  SECOND  MORTGAGES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
happy  to  read  in  today's  Washington 
Post  that  UjS.  District  Court  Judge 
Matthew  F.  McGuire  granted  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  halting  the 
foreclosure  of  the  home  of  a  retired 
janitor. 

I  was  attorney  for  a  national  bank 
over  25  years,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  our 
law  "for  the  holder  In  due  course." 

The  truth  is,  poor  people  in  New 
Jersey  are  robbed  continuously  by  these 
crooks  who  lie,  cheat,  deceive,  and  com- 
mit fraud  and  sell  the  mortgage  to  a 
legitimate  bank.  The  E\'ening  News, 
Perth  Amboy,  N.J.,  has  rendered  a  great 
public  service  exposing  these  cases.  A 
group  of  us  in  Congress  have  appealed 
to  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  Post  Office,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  are  de- 
termined to  correct  this  situation. 

Talk  about  truth  in  lending— let  us 
work  harder  until  we  close  these  loop- 
holes. This  poor  janitor  apparently  is 
pajdng  58  percent  Interest. 

The  article  follows: 

Court  Blocks  Foreclosure  on  Mortcagk 
(By  David  A.  Jewell) 

A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  prevented  a 
foreclosure  on  a  delinquent  mortgage  here 
yesterday,  saying  "the  worst  situation  In  60 
states  regarding  these  mort^ges  exists  In 
this  Jurisdiction." 

Judge  Matthew  F.  McGuire  granted  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  against  Montgomery 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Association  on  be- 
half of  a  District  homeowner.  Abraham  WU- 
Uams.  a  65-year-old  retired  Janitor  who  lives 
at  1812  M  St.  ne. 

Williams  challenged  a  foreclosure  move  by 
Montgomery  Federal,  saying  that  the  Interest 
on  his  mortgage  was  usurious  and  that  the 
note  had  been  obtained  by  fraud. 

The  note  was  a  result  of  a  refinancing  of 
Williams'  existing  mortgages,  tied  In  with 
home  Improvement  work. 

wmiams  charged  In  his  suit  that  Mont- 
gomery Federal  was  Involved  In  a  conspiracy 
to  defraud  him. 

Judge  McGuire  set  a  hearing  for  Dec.  8  on 
a  motion  submitted  by  Williams'  attorney, 
Mark  Sandground,  asking  the  Court  to  issue 
a  preliminary  Injunction. 

This  injunction  would  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  collection  by  Montgomery  Federal 
of  the  mortgage  payments,  pending  a  trial 
on  the  merits  of  Williams'  suit,  which  seeks 
to  void  the  mortgage. 

Montgomery  Federal's  defense  before  Judge 
McGuire  was  that  It  was  a  "holder  In  due 
course,"  which  Innocently  purchased  Wil- 
liams' note  with  no  knowledge  of  any  fraud 
that  may  have  surrounded  it. 

After  saying  that  the  dty  had  the  "worst 
situation"  In  the  country  on  mortgages.  Judge 
McGuire  said : 

"I  will  refer  this  whole  business  to  the 
U.S.  attorney  for  his  consideration  because 
this  doesn't  smell  good. 

"This  Is  about  the  sixth  such  case  I  have 
had  In  the  last  month.  There  Is  something 
radically  wrong  here  ...  I  don't  say  that 
about  Montgomery  Federal,  but  It  Just  doesn't 
look  good  on  its  face." 
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Recent  articles  In  The  Washington  Post 
have  disclosed  widespread  charges  of  abiises 
by  home  Improvement  contractors  and  others 
who  secure  notes  with  new  mortgages. 

Williams'  suit  says  that  Montgomery  Fed- 
eral conspired  with  the  following  companies 
to  defraud  him: 

Maryland  Financial  Corp..  5101  Baltimore 
ave..  HvattBvUle.  and  Richard  Construntlon 
Corp.,  of  8510  16th  St.,  Silver  Spring,  and  the 
chief  officer  of  both  firms,  Harold  Rothman; 
Empire  Mortgage  Corp.,  lUted  at  320  South- 
ern Building,  1425  H  st.  nw.;  Congressional 
Credit  Corp.,  of  918  16th  st.  nw.,  and  Berks 
Title  Insiirance  Co.,  of  1413  K  st.  nw. 

Williams'  suit  claims  that  he  did  not  real- 
ize that  when  he  signed  papers  at  Rotbman's 
office,  that  he  was  signing  notes  that  totaled 
$12,340,  plus  7  per  cent  Interest,  when  all  he 
thought  he  was  signing  was  a  note  for  99200 
plus  Interest. 

The  suit  describes  what  happened  to  Wil- 
liams this  way: 

In  April  he  received  an  unsolicited  offer 
from  Rothman  to  perform  $1500  worth  of 
Improvements  to  his  home. 

Rothman  said  this  could  be  paid  by  nego- 
tiating a  mortgage  that  would  also  consoli- 
date two  existing  mortgages  on  WlUlams' 
house. 

At  that  time,  Williams'  mortgages  and 
some  minor  debts  totaled  $7700.  the  siilt  said. 
The  suit  also  said  that  Williams  was  current 
in  his  payments  on  the  debts. 

The  suit  said  that  Rothman  promised  him 
his  new  payments  would  be  lower  than  his 
old  ones.  But,  the  suit  says,  they  are  now 
$161  a  month.  They  had  been  lower,  accord- 
ing to  Williams'  lawyer. 

The  suit  alleges  that  Williams  went  to 
Rothman's  offices  In  HyattsvlUe  and  signed 
certain  papers. 

It  says  he  later  learned  that  there  were  two 
new  mortgages  against  his  home,  one  for 
$9500  held  by  Montgomery  Federal  and  the 
second  for  $2840  originally  held  by  Empire 
Mortgage  and  later  transferred  to  Congres- 
sional Credit. 

Thus,  the  suit  claims,  Williams  now  owes 
$12,340,  which  is  $4500  more  than  his  original 
Indebtedness,  a  68  per  cent  Increase. 

The  suit  denies  that  repairs  worth  $1550 
were  made  on  Wllllama'  home,  as  set  forth 
in  a  settlement  sheet  made  out  by  Berks  Title 
Insiirance  Co. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Herlong),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  his  attendance  at  the  22d 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  official  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  U.N. 

Mr.  KuPFERjcAN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends),  for  Monday,  December  4,  1967, 
on  account  of  official  business  in  his 
district. 

Mr.  Flynt  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoNGRrssiONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Walker. 

Mr.  Kee. 


Mr.  DuLSKi. 
Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Celler. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2634.  An  act  to  amend  section  867(a) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  In  order  to 
establish  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals  under 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  biU  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to 
the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills  and 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  2529.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  8,  1960,  relating  to  the  Washing- 
ton Channel  waterfront; 

HJl.  8582.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  7  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  Code  to 
increase  the  number  of  associate  Judges  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  appeals 
from  two  to  five,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  936.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. November  30,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1242.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
December  16,  1966,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  illus- 
trations, on  a  review  of  the  report  on  Texas 
City  and  vicinity,  Texas  (La  Marque-Hitch- 
cock extension),  hurricane  flood  protection, 
requested  by  a  resolution  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  May  10,  1962  (H.  Doc.  No.  187);  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 

1243.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 


of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
May  17,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations 
on  an  interim  hurricane  survey  of  Charlotte 
Harbor,  Fla.,  authorized  by  Public  Law  7i 
84th  Congress,  approved  June  16,  1955  m 
Doc.  No.  188);  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illus- 
trations. 

1244.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army  dated 
October  12,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  an  interim  report  on  Tawas 
Bay  Harbor,  Mich.,  In  final  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  House  of  Representatives,  adopted 
March  8,  1945,  and  in  partial  response  to  an 
item  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
March  2,  1945  (H.  Doc.  No.  189);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  one  illustration. 

1245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
February  7,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Il- 
lustrations, on  an  interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Westchester  County.  N.Y..  authorized  by 
Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved  June 
15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  190);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
with  illustrations. 

1246.  A  letter  from  the  National  Adjutant 
Paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  audit  report  for  the  period 
ending  July  31,  1967,  and  a  copy  of  the  min- 
utes of  the  1966  convention;  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  GARMATZ:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  2419.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  with 
respect  to  the  development  of  cargo  con- 
tainer vessels,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment.  (Rept.  No.  991).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  14202.  A  bill   to  amend  section   11- 
1701  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  relating 
to  retirement  of  certain  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Columbia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Oeralo  R.  Ford.  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ceder- 
BERc,    Mr.    EscH.    Mr.    Harvet,    Mr. 
Hutchinson,      Mr.      McDonald     of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  RtrppE,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  14203.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  require  water 
supply    and    waste    disposal    systems    con- 
structed in  any  State  with  funds  under  such 
section   to  comply  with   health  and  safety 
standards    prescribed    by    the    appropriate 
agency  of  such  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
H.R.  14204.  A  bill   to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  series  of  postage  stamps 


in  commemoration  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  independence  of  Cziechoslovakla;  to  the 
conunittee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 
HR  14205.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dls- 
Dosltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Creek  NaUon  of  Indians 
in  Indian  Claims  Commission  docket  No.  21, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EILBERO: 
H.R.  14206.  A   bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts- to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HB.  14207.  A  bill  to  esteblish  the  Govem- 
ment   Program   Evaluation    Commission;    to 
the  (Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  14208.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  mailing 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 
H.B.  14209.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas  by  pipeline,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14210.  A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.R.  14211.  A  bill  to  provide  more  effective 
control  of  lobbying  activities;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ESHLEMAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Watkins.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  McDade,  and  Mr.  Fulton 
of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  14212.  A   bill   to  provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GURNET: 
H.R.  14213.  A    bin   to    prohibit   electronic 
surveillance  by  persons  other  than  duly  au- 
thorized   law    enforcement   officers    engaged 
In  the  investigation  or  prevention  of  speci- 
fied categories  of  offenses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14214.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1114  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  so  as  to  extend 
Its  protection   to   postmasters,   officers,   and 
employees  of  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana: 
H.R.  14215.  A  bin  to  declare  and  determine 
the  policy  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
primary  authority  of  the  several  States  to 
control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and  wUd- 
llfe  within  their  territorial  boundaries;  to 
confirm  to  the  several  States  such  primary 
authority  and  responsibility;  to  relinquish, 
disavow,  and  disclaim  any  power  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment regulation,  and  control  of  fish  and 
wildlife  on  lands  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  specifying  the  exceptions  applicable 
thereto;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HR  14216.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Nurse 
Training  Act  of  1964  to  provide  for  Increased 
assistance  to  hospital  diploma  schools  of 
nursing;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  14217.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.  14218.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  farm- 
ing losses  Incurred  by  persons  who  are  not 
bona  fide  farmers  may  not  be  used  to  offset 


nonfarm  Income;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 

H.J.  Res.  942.  Joint  resolution  to  consent 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BUTTON: 

H.  Con.  Res.  690.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  an  Investigation  and  study  to  determine 
the  potential  of  railroad  passenger  and  maU 
transportation  In  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
294.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
relative  to  considering  the  establishment  of 
a  Mining  Research  and  Products  Laboratory 
in  Plattevllle.  Wis.,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


We  thank  Thee  for  the  privilege  of  liv- 
ing in  these  days,  and  pray  for  those  who 
carry  the  heavy  responsibility  of  deci- 
sions and  leadership  in  our  Nation  and 
in  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Forgive  us,  O  God,  for  every  step  we 
have  taken  on  a  wrong  road,  and  em- 
power us  by  Thy  spirit  to  walk  in  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  Thy  name's 
sake. 

May  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  and 
let  Thy  peace  which  spans  beyond  all 
human  understanding  guard  our  hearts 
and  minds  in  Christ  Jesus.  Amen. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJl.  14219.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  F.  W. 
Bert  Wheeler.  Mae  Dean  Wheeler,  and  Rea- 
gan M.  Marshall;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.   14220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Rene 
Angel  C.  Prtmltlvo;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
HJl  14221.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Oluseppa 
Qrasso;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York: 
■as.   14222.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  Bal- 
dassare  Claravlno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R    14223.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hema- 
yack  Meghriglan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin: 
H  R   14224.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose 
Q    Toientlno  and  his  wife.  Anita  T.  Lozon 
Tolentlno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF: 
HH  14225.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Finipone;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

••         *m^  •• 

SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  November  29,  1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  Novem- 
ber 28. 1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  caUed  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

Rev  Josef  Nordenhaug.  general  sec- 
retary Baptist  World  Alliance,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 
be  our  help  today. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  and  devalua- 
tion of  that  which  is  true,  honorable,  just, 
pure,  lovely,  and  gracious— give  us  Thy 
guidance  and  courage  to  foUow  it.  Make 
our  hands  Thy  hands  reaching  out  with 
help  for  the  hungry,  the  homeless,  the 
sick,  and  the  despairing  in  the  human 
family. 


DESIGNATION    OF    ACTTING   PRESI- 
DENT  PRO    TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senati, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Waahingfton.  D.C,  November  29, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Btrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hatden, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore.       

THE   JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  November 
28,  1967,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINGS     DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
MEETING  VACATED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  permission 
which  was  granted  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  yesterday  to  meet  today 
during   the   session   of   the   Senate  be 

vacated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.         .^    .^     ^  T     1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  ACTING  PRESroENT  pro  tem- 
port.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumes  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  other  purposes 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  disposition  of  the  pending 
amendment,  there  be  a  40-mlnute  limita- 
tion on  each  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware- 
numbered  468,  469,  and  472— the  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
roney]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection' 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  vote  is  to  be  taken  at  10  30 
ajn.  Each  side  has  11  minutes  remaining 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
roU^^  ^^  '^^^^^  proceeded  to  call  the 

Mr  WnjJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
R-esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

«K^!-^^°^^®  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  Mr 
?i!f.**n'u*^^  pending  amendment  re- 
ntes to  the  provisions  In  existing  law 

Trnm  ^^^r'^^f  ^^^^  ^°"^  ^^^^  members 
from  a  Senator's  office  are  entitled  to 

»v,f  ^  °5  w^^*""  transportation  expenses 
rjil"  ^"^^oine-  This  means  four  trips 
^n^/^'  ^Z'  ^^^  members  from  each 
Senator's  office,  with  the  exception  that 
employees  of  Senators  from  States  with 
a  population  of  10  million  or  more  are 
allowed  six  trips. 
Under  existing  law  we  provide  for  re- 

mS'n4'°  1^.'°''^"'  °^  ^^«  Senate  who 
make  official  trips  back  to  their  States, 
up  to  SIX  trips  during  each  calendar  year 
-niese  repayments  are  made  on  a  strict- 

tnrp?r?<""if  ^^  ^^^'^  ^°^  t^^vel  expendi- 
tures actually  mcurred.  When  the  Sena- 
tor returns  he  submits  to  the  disbursing 
^Z.^wT'^r  '°'  ^  transportaSSn 

iv  h,V"^'?'*i'^  ^^  reimbursed  according- 
Ko'  r  jeimbursement  Is  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  expenditures  made 

<5»^f'^!K*^^^®  °^  ^^^^  members  of  the 
Senate,  they  can  travel  by  air  or  by  train, 
but  they  are  reimbursed  not  on  the  basis 
of  expenditures  actually  made  for  trans- 
portation but  rather  on  the  basis  of  10 
cents  per  mile.  This  method  has  the 


mathematical  efifect  In  the  case  of  far- 
distant  States,  on  the  west  coast,  for 
mstance,  that  they  can  collect  some- 
times 30  to  40  percent  more  in  reimburse- 
ment than  was  paid  out  in  transportation 
expenditures. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
brmg  the  provisions  for  staff  members 
into  compliance  with  provisions  which 
are  now  in  efifect  for  Members  of  the 
Senate;  namely,  that  the  stafif  member 
would  be  reimbursed  for  travel  expenses 
on  the  basis  of  100  percent  as  they  are 
made,  but  no  more.  In  other  words 
reimbursement  would  only  be  made  for 
the  actual  expenses. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  it  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  required  to  submit  vouchers  for  all 
expenses  on  travel  and  that  that  is  not 
required  by  members  of  the  staff? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  I  believe  that  was  an 
oversight  at  the  time  this  measure  was 
passed.  I  am  sure  it  was.  I  voted  for  It 
and  It  was  my  understanding  that  both 
groups  would  be  reimbursed  according  to 
expenditures,  but  the  law  does  not  so 
read  Based  on  my  survey  most  staff 
members  today  are  merely  collecting  on 
the  basis  of  actual  expenses,  and  there 
are  very  few,  I  suspect,  who  even  know 
about  the  conditions  to  wWch  I  refer 
I  would  not  change  the  number  of  trips 
but  I  think  they  should  only  be  reim- 
bursed on  actual  expenditures 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  favor  the  present 
system  in  which  staff  members  are  per- 
mitted to  travel  and  receive  pay  for 
their  travel.  However,  I  rather  agree 
with  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  There  should  be  no  question 
as  to  vouchers  submitted  for  travel  The 
requirements  should  be  the  same  as  those 
reqmred  of  Members  of  the  Senate. 

*•«  ^^  *^*'  °^  ^^^  people  are  en- 
titled to  travel,  and  we  request  that  they 
travel.  Therefore,  they  should  be  reim- 
bursed on  the  number  of  trips  we  per- 
mit. ^ 

However,  if  the  Senate's  amendment 
IS  so  drawn  that  it  does  only  that  to 
which  he  refers,  I  would  support  It 
Otherwise.  I  would  not  want  to  endanger 
the  travel  pay  of  our  stafif  people 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  i  assure 
the  Senator  that  that  Is  aU  the  amend- 
ment does.  If  it  were  found  that  the 
amendment  does  more  I  would  oppose 
It.  I  am  100  percent  In  favor  of  the  al- 
lowance for  stafif  members.  I  think  It  Is 
essential,  just  as  travel  Is  essential  for 
Senators. 

I  do  not  think  that  under  any  cir- 
cumstances anyone  should  ever  collect 
anything  in  addition  to  the  amount 
actually  paid  out  for  travel  expenses. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor 
and  reserve  whatever  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,' 
first.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
for  the  Record  which  is  out  of  order. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Senator  Is  recognized. 


The 


TRIBUTE    TO    DR.    HENRY    GART 
LAND        BENNETT.         PRESIdSS 
TOimiAN'S  FIRST  POINT  4  ADuSj! 
ISTRATOR  '^ivLLN- 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President  It 
has  been  nearly  16  years  since  the 
tragic  and  untimely  death,  In  Une  of 
duty,  of  Dr.  Henry  Gartland  Bennett 
a  great  Oklahoman,  a  great  AmeS' 
and  President  Truman's  first  point  4 
administrator. 

r^^'^L  Bennett  had  been  the  head  of 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  he  was 
the  man  who  brought  it  into  greatness 
from  a  small  school.  Dr.  Bennett  and 
his  wife  were  kUled  16  years  ago  th^ 
Christmas  Eve.  while  he  was  on  dut7 
during  a  landing  at  one  of  the  Middle 
Eastern  airports  in  a  storm 

If  he  were  here  today,  I  know  that  Dr 
Bennett  would  be  very  proud  of  the 
kI'^h^^  °l»,°"l,°/  *^®  projects  Initiated 
^  J^^r"*^^®  Oklahoma  State  University 
agricultural  education  program  in  Ethic- 
Si*Vv,^^*IH"  months  of  Dr.  Bennett's 
^♦K^'."V*®  Oklahomans  arrived  in 
Ethiopia  to  start  work  on  the  educa- 
tional program  Dr.  Bennett  and  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  Haile  Selassie  had  agreed 

Dr.  Bennett  understood  that  the  secret 
or  American  success  was  to  be  found  in 
the  application  of  universal  truths  and 
that  as  such,  the  secret  was  adaptable 
to  the  environments  and  cultures  of  any 
PTOPIe  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Bennett 
made  it  clear  that  his  purpose  was  not 
to  impose  an  American  way  of  Ufe  upon 
f^»^T^l'*-.'^^  corollary  for  the  Amer- 
wan  technical  cooperation  program  Dr 
Bennett  explained  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  June  1951,  was: 
We  work  ourselves  out  of  business 

^„^r"'/v   P'^'ble   the   nationals   of  the 
country  take  leadership. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
OUahoma  State  University  program  In 
Ethiopia  has  worked  Itself  "out  of  busi- 
ness." Great  credit  is  due  to  the  many 
Ethiopians,  starting  with  Emperor  Halle 
Selassie,  whose  vision  and  hard  work 
over  the  years  has  brought  about  the 
training  of  enough  top  level  administra- 
tive leadership  to  take  over  the  full 
responsibUity  for  this  very  Important 
portion  of  their  nation's  economic  de- 

r^T?!,^  ^  ^^  *^*PPy  to  a^ree  with 
a  great  Oklahoma  newspaper's  editorial 
position  that  OSU  and  all  Oklahomans 
can  be  proud  of  their  record  in  Ethiopia 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Oklahoma  City  Times 
of  November  l,  1967.  commenting  on  the 
takeover  of  the  agricultural  education 
program  in  Ethiopia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Times 
Nov.  1,  1967] 
OSU  IN  Ethiopia 
So    successfully    Involved    has    Oklahoma 
State  University  been  In  its  agricultural  edu- 
cation program  In  Ethiopia  since  1952  that 
It  Is  hard  to  realize  the  end  is  approaching 
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But  that  U  the  word  as  Washington  offi- 
cials have  decided  the  program  is  going  well 
enough  now  that  it  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  Ethiopians  next  year.  OSU  President  Rob- 
ert Kamm  in  a  recent  interview  said  the 
process  of  replacing  OSU  personnel  there  with 
Africans  has  been  going  on  for  years  and  the 
time  for  change  Is  here,  even  though  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  trained  Ethiopian  per- 
sonnel because  of  the  many  demands  for  such 
persons  throughout  that  country. 

A  record  of  help  has  been  established  there 
of  which  OSU  and  all  Oklahomans  can  be 
proud. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  to  me  for 
a  minute? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
ROBERT  S.   McNAMARA 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  a  brief  statement  with  respect  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara.  I  listened  to  the  colloquy  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  last  night.  I 
thought  it  was  too  serious  to  Interpose 
quickly,  as  It  afifected  a  man's  life.  I  have 
thought  the  matter  over  and  I  feel  that 
I  should  speak. 

I  would  suppose  that  there  will  be  great 
restraint  on  all  of  these  questions  raised 
last  night  about  Secretary  McNamara.  I 
should  doubt  very  much  that  he  would 
want  any  such  storm  of  controversy  and 
suspicion  to  surround  his  movement  from 
one  great  ofiBce  to  another. 

In  my  judgment,  he  Is  a  great  Amer- 
ican to  whom  the  Nation  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude.  Whether  one  agrees  or 
disagrees  with  him  on  Individual  matters, 
he  has  been  a  great  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  streamlined  the  Pentagon  and  estab- 
lished civilian  supremacy  over  the  mili- 
tary. He  Is  a  man  who  In  every  way  dis- 
tinguished the  office  he  has  held. 

The  decision  of  Secretary  McNamara 
with  respect  to  the  deployment  of  the 
thin  antl-ballistic-missile  system  Is  one 
of  the  most  courageous  decisions  ever 
made  by  any  Government  official.  Al- 
though I  agree  with  him.  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  be  allowed 
to  move  from  the  office  which  he  now 
has  to  the  presidency  of  the  World  Bank, 
with  the  dignity,  respect,  and  aura  of 
propriety  to  which  he  is  so  fully  entitled 
as  a  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  this  opinion 
as  a  friend  and  as  one  Senator. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  psuiderlng 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Harris  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  are  making  a  mountain 
out  of  a  mole  hill  In  the  Williams 
amendment. 


First,  I  feel  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments for  the  Senate  staff  travel  of  four 
trips  to  the  State  of  the  average  Senator 
Is  less  than  we  pay  to  our  committee 
staffs,  who  also  travel  back  to  their 
States,  and  also  for  those  in  tt^e  execu- 
tive department. 

The  Senator  is  correct  that  we  do  not 
calculate  the  exact  cost  of  the  airline 
trips  that  staff  members  take.  We  take 
the  official  mileage  to  the  Senator's  resi- 
dence. That  official  mileage  is  calculated 
at  10  cents  per  mile.  The  usual  air  pas- 
sage is  about  7.5  cents  a  mile  tourist  and 
It  would  be  close  to  10  cents  a  mile  first 
class.  Counting  trips  to  and  from  the 
airport  one  would  have  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, left  from  the  10  cents  a  mile  allow- 
ance, even  though  one  were  to  travel 
tourist,  to  pay  for  these  extras  that  are 
Indlspensible  to  trips  by  the  staff  on  the 
whole. 

I  have  always  thought  we  were  doing 
less  for  members  of  the  staff  than  for 

committee  staff.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  staff 
are  paid  12  cents  a  mile  If  they  travel 
by  car.  and  are  paid  exactly  the  amount 
of  the  airline  fare  whether  traveling 
first  class  or  tourist.  Now  this  is  the  Im- 
portant part  of  the  amendment.  The 
committee  staffs  are  paid  $16  a  day  per 
diem.  I  point  out  that  the  same  thing 
applies  In  the  same  manner  to  employ- 
ees traveling  for  the  executive  depart- 
ment. They  are  paid  12  cents  a  mile  If 
traveling  by  car.  and  are  paid  the  exact 
amount  of  the  airline  fare  if  traveling 
tourist  or  first  class — most  travel  tour- 
ist— but  they.  too.  are  paid  $16  a  day  per 
diem. 

The  staffs  of  Senators  are  paid  10  cents 
a  mile  if  they  travel  by  car.  Under  the 
Senator's  amendment,  these  trips  would 
be  paid  at  10  cents  a  mile  for  employees 
merely  traveling  to  the  residence  of  the 
Senator  in  his  home  State  and  that  Is  all 
they  would  get.  They  would  not  get  any 
per  diem.  We  consider — at  least  I  do — 
that  the  overage.  If  there  be  any,  between 
the  actual  air  fare  of  1V2  cents  a  mile 
and  the  10  cents  a  mile  we  now  pay,  does 
perhaps  pay  for  their  time  over  the 
weekend  when  they  are  in  a  motel  or 
have  a  place  to  stay  in  a  rooming  house 
or  a  hotel.  Certainly,  they  will  be  in  the 
hole  because  of  the  trip  back  home. 

We  pay  only  the  cost  of  the  air  trip 
back  home  as  vouchered  by  the  Senator. 
We  pay  on  a  vouchered  certificate  of  the 
employee,  signed  by  the  Senator,  of  the 
official  mileage  established  in  the  Dis- 
bursing Clerk's  office.  The  exact  mileage, 
at  10  cents  a  mile,  Is  vouchered  and 
checked.  It  cannot  vary.  But  we  do  admit 
that  there  will  be,  perhaps,  a  residual  of 
2y2  cents  on  the  10  cents  a  mile  that  we 
have  vouchers  for.  This  Is  In  lieu  of  the 
$16  a  day  per  diem.  If  we  want  to  make 
It  equal  and  fair,  then  we  should  change 
the  amendment  to  say  that  we  will  pay 
the  same  as  committee  staff  are  paid — 
that  Is,  at  the  actual  air  fare  rate;  but 


we  will  also  pay  them  $16  a  day  per  diem. 
This  win.  of  course,  cost  a  lot  more 
money  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause now  our  staff  members  are  absorb- 
ing It. 

The  Senator  asks  why  do  Senators  get 
only  air  fare.  The  reason  Is  that  Senators 
have  residences  of  their  own  in  their 
home  States,  in  which,  of  course,  they 
stay.  We  would  be  foolish  to  give  them 
$16  a  day  per  diem.  We  would  be  foolish 
to  overpay  the  amount  of  their  actual  air 
fare.  I  think  we  would  be  working  an 
injustice  on  committee  staff  by  saying. 
"You  cannot  have  any  per  diem  for  your 
hotel  bill.  You  cannot  have  10  cents  a 
mile.  You  can  have  only  the  actual 
amoimt  of  the  airline  ticket." 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  should  be  de- 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ha- 
waii, a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  in  objecting  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Senators  use 
their  staff  expenses  but  in  my  office  I 
make  sure  that  each  man  is  reimbursed 
only  for  the  amount  he  pays  for  actual 
travel  expenses  going  to  and  from  Ha- 
waii.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  only  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
3  minutes  on  the  bill.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  imanimoxis-consent  agreement,  there 
Is  no  time  allowed  on  the  bill,  only  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PONG.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  minutes  on  the  time  allowed  un- 
der the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  jdeld  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  3  min- 
utes from  the  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  use  only  3  minutes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 
Just  so  I  have  3  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  is  recognized  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  repeat.  In 
my  office  I  make  sure  that  each  staff 
member  who  returns  to  Hawaii  is  re- 
imbursed only  for  his  switual  transporta- 
tion costs.  I  find  that  I  need  more  than 
four  staff  members  in  my  home  State 
while  the  Congress  Is  in  adjournment.  By 
using  the  money  available  under  the  10 
cents  a  mile  rule  presently  In  law.  I  am 
able  to  send  10  or  12  staff  members  to  my 
home  State. 
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It  is  difficult  for  the  members  of  my 
staff  to  get  to  Hawaii,  because  it  costs  so 
much  to  go  there  and  back.  Four  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  trip  is  the  cheapest  one 
can  go.  If  he  went  first  class,  it  would 
cost  $600.  They  go  the  cheapest  way  home 
every  time.  I  find  that  even  with  the 
present  law,  staff  members  must  pay  a 
part  of  the  way  from  their  own  pockets. 
They  also  receive  no  per  diem  expenses 
that  other  Federal  employees  receive 
when  they  are  traveling. 

Thus.  I  think  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
Is  not  a  good  way  to  handle  this  kind  of 
expense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  send 
more  members  of  the  staff  back  home, 
the  way  to  do  that  is  to  change  the  num- 
ber of  trips  or  the  number  of  staff  mem- 
bers, and  to  do  it  in  an  open  and  above- 
board  way,  still  reimbursing  each  one 
of  them  solely  on  the  expenditures 
Incurred. 

The  argument  Is  made  that  this  is  an 
offset  to  what  would  normally  he  classi- 
fied as  a  per  diem  allowance. 

The  fallacy  of  that  argument  is  that 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  say,  the 
difference  in  the  allowance  would 
amount,  on  a  round  trip,  to  perhaps  $12 
to  $15.  That  is  because  it  is  close  by.  The 
difference  In  a  round  trip  to  Hawaii 
would  amount  to  $400  to  $500. 

If  staff  members  are  sent  there,  it 
would  cost  no  more  to  stay  in  HawaU 
than  in  Pennsylvania. 

If  we  are  going  to  make  extra  allow- 
ances let  us  do  whatever  we  do  in  an 
open  and  aboveboard  way. 

This  amendment  would  not  change  in 
any  way  the  number  of  trips  allowed  to 
staff  members,  as  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress. It  leaves  it  at  exactly  the  same 
number.  It  gives  them  every  trip  which 
Congress  intended  them  to  have. 

This  amendment  merely  states  exactly 
what  is  now  true  with  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  staff  members  will  be  reim- 
bursed only  for  expenditures  actually 
Incurred.  That  is  all  anyone  should  ex- 
pect under  any  program  or  any  authori- 
zation of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  a  record  vote  on 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  is  left? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute is  left  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  willing,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  Sen- 
ators willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
have  1  minute  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Then  I  yield  my- 
self the  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  withhold  my  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  want  uniformity,  if  they  want 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  for  the  mem- 
bers of  their  staffs  as  are  paid  commit- 
tee staffs  and  the  executive  department, 
then  let  us  have  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  for  the  exact  amount  of  the 
airline  ticket  cost  and  give  our  employ- 
ees the  $16  a  day  per  diem  which  is  al- 
lowed to  everyone  else. 

For  myself,  I  do  not  expect  and  I  do 
not  want  any  employee  to  be  using  money 
out  of  his  pocket  for  expenses  when  he 
goes  back,  home  for  a  few  days  to  help 
answer  the  phone  and  see  constituents 
that  I  am  unable  to  see. 

I  have  to  have  some  staff  back  there. 
If  the  Senator  wants  to  be  fair,  he  should 
say,  "Sure,  allow  them  the  exact  amount 
of  their  airline  ticket,  but  let  us  give 
them  the  same  per  diem."  It  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  more,  but  I  think  that  would 
be  fairer. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  my  remaining 
minute  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma says,  "If  we  want  to  be  fair,  let 
us  put  them  on  the  same  basis."  We 
should  put  them  on  the  same  basis,  but 
let  us  remember  that  an  employee  here 
is  receiving  $20,000  to  $22,000,  and  what 
will  be  a  $25,000  salary  for  staff  mem- 
bers, compared  with  an  employee  down- 
town who  Is  drawing  $10,000  or  $12,000 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  staff 
is  drawing  more  than  the  Member  staff. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  com- 
mittee staff  may  be  overpaid.  This  is 
getting  out  of  hand. 

I  repeat,  under  no  circumstances  should 
there  be  in  a  governmental  role  any 
Government  offlcial.  either  staff  member 
or  any  other  official  of  the  Government, 
who  can  collect  and  make  money  on  his 
travel  allowance.  He  should  collect  only 
that  which  he  pays.  That  is  the  law  as  it 
relates  to  all  private  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative).  Mr. 
President,  on  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  who  is  attending 
a  funeral.  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fux- 
BRiGHTl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HartkeI.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGeeI,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  SYMmcxoN]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgnia  TMr.  Randolph  1  is  absent 
because  of  the  death  of  a  close  personal 
friend. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Marj'land  fMr.  Brewster],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],' 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  McIntyreI  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  IMr.  Miller],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  37 
nays  47,  as  follows: 

[No.  353  Leg.) 
YEAS— 37 


November  29,  1967 
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Aiken 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beunett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Case 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 


AUott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Church 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Harris 


Hansen 

Hlckenlooper 

Hruska 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Pastore 

Pearson 

NATS — 47 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hill 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

McCarthy 

McGovern 


Percy 

Prouty 

Rlblcoff 

RusseU 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  Ohio 


Metcalf 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

MOES 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Sparkman 

Tydlngs 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTING— 16 
Hartke  Scott 

Long.  La.  Smathers 

McGee  Symington 

Mclntyre  Tower 

MlUer 


Brewster 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cooijer 
Dodd 

Ellender  

Fulbrtght  Randolph 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  minute  from  whoever  controls  the 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
has  been  yielded.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware, under  an  agreement.  Is  to  call  up 
an  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  call  up  the  amendment.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wish? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  merely  wish  to  make 
an  announcement  sis  to  why  I  did  not 
vote  yesterday. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    468 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  468. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  (No.  468)  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  is  as  follows: 

On  page  143,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following : 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the 
heading  'Stationery  (revolving  fund)"  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  title  IV 
of  the  Foreign  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  864;  2 
U.S.C.  46a).  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  'The  allowance 
for  stationery  shall  hereafter  be  available 
only  for  (1)  purchases  made  through  the 
Senate  stationery  room  of  stationery  and 
other  oflBce  supplies  for  use  for  official  busi- 
ness, and  (2)  reimbursement  upon  presenta- 
tion, within  thirty  days  after  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  allowance 
is  provided,  of  receipted  invoices  for  pur- 
chases elsewhere  of  stationery  and  other  of- 
fice supplies  (excluding  items  not  ordinarily 
available  in  the  Senate  stationery  room) 
for  use  for  official  business  In  an  office  main- 
tained by  a  Senator  in  his  home  State.  Any 
part  of  the  allowance  for  stationery  which 
remains  vmobligated  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1968  or  any  subsequent  fiscal  year  shall 
be  withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  es- 
tablished by  the  Third  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1957  (71  Stat.  188;  2  U.S.C. 
46a-l).  and  covered  into  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury.' 

"(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  Resident  Com- 
missioner shall  hereafter  be  available  only 
for  (1)  purchases  made  through  the  House 
stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  of- 
fice supplies  for  use  for  official  business, 
and  (2)  reimbursement  upon  presentation, 
within  thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
session  for  which  the  allowance  is  provided, 
of  receipted  invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere 
of  stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (ex- 
cluding Items  not  ordinarily  available  In 
the  House  stationery  room)  for  use  for  offi- 
cial business  In  an  office  maintained  by  a 
Member  in  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the 
stationery  allowance  which  remains  unob- 
ligated at  the  end  of  the  session  for  which 
it  is  available,  beginning  with  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Ninetieth  Congress,  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  the  revolving  fund  estab- 
lished by  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1948  (61  Stat.  366;  2  U.S.C.  46b-l), 
and  covered  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  afternoon, 
some  time  after  6,  there  was  a  vote  In  the 
Senate.  Under  a  misunderstanding  that 
there  would  be  no  further  votes,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  a  few  minutes  after 
6,  had  left  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
vote  was  on  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  .  The  results  of  that  vote 


are  shown  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  113.  part  25.  pages  34020-34021. 

If  I  had  been  present  and  voting,  I 
would  have  voted  "nay."  I  ask  that  that 
fact  be  shown  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 


FINGER   OP   SUSPICION 


OMNIBUS     CRIME     CONTROL     AND 
SAFE     STREETS    ACT    OP     1967 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday  in  my  remarks  while  discussing 
the  pending  crime  measure.  I  referred  to 
an  incident  that  had  occurred  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  when  a  murder 
charge  had  to  be  dismissed  because  a 
14-year-old  boy  had  confessed  to  the 
crime  without  having  been  warned  and 
without  having  been  offered  the  assist- 
ance of  a  lawyer.  The  young  boy  blurted 
out  his  confession.  The  court  dismissed 
the  case  or  was  forced  to  find  the  de- 
fendant not  guilty  because  of  the  ruling 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Miranda 
case. 

I  made  some  reference  yesterday  to 
the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
that  crime.  I  spoke  largely  from  memory, 
although  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
a  new  accoimt  of  the  crime  from  the 
Washin'?ton  Post. 

I  am  now  in  possession  of  the  other 
article  about  which  I  spoke.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  editorial  entitled 
"The  Law:  Criminal  Justice — ^A  Father 
Is  Not  a  Counsel,"  printed  in  Time  mag- 
azine of  December  1.  1967,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  Those  Sen- 
ators who  read  the  article  may  refer  to 
my  previotis  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113,  part  25,  be- 
ginning on  page  34006. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Law:    Criminal  Justice — A  Fatheb  Is 
Not  a  Counsel 

When  the  gasoline  fire  in  the  living  room 
was  finally  put  out,  it  was  found  that  Mrs. 
Udine  Harp's  body  had  not  been  destroyed, 
and  an  examination  disclosed  numerous 
bullet  wounds.  County  police  in  Boise  City, 
Okla..  soon  learned  from  14-year-old  Bruce, 
one  of  her  three  sons,  that  he  had  seen  a 
rug-cleaning  salesman  on  the  front  porch 
shortly  before  the  fire.  An  itinerant  was 
picked  up  on  suspicion  of  being  the  sales- 
man, but  the  Investigation  continued.  The 
husband,  Lester  Harp,  was  brought  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  for  further  question- 
ing, and  eventually  the  three  Harp  boys  were 
also  brought  In.  To  clear  up  some  points. 
Assistant  District  Attorney  Loys  Crlswell 
asked  if  the  three  would  mind  taking  a  lie- 
detector  test.  Before  they  answered,  their 
father  took  them  aside  for  a  family  consulta- 
tion and  returned  with  some  surprising  news: 
"Bruce  wants  to  tell  you  something." 

Bruce  then  blurted  out  that  he  had  shot 
his  mother  accidentally  with  a  .22-cal.  rifle. 
Reloading  the  rifle  one  cartridge  at  a  time, 
be  had  continued  to  pump  bullets  Into  his 
mother  "to  put  her  out  of  her  misery."  He 
next  shot  her  dog,  then  doused  the  couch  and 
her  body  In  gasoline  and  touched  off  the  fire. 
The  confession  came  as  a  complete  surprise 
to  Crlswell,  who  said  later  that  he  had  never 
even  suspected  the  14-year-old. 


cnswell  wa«  In  for  another  surprise.  Be- 
cause he  had  not  suspected  Bruce,  he  had 
not  warned  him  of  his  rights  to  sUence  and 
counsel  under  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's 
Miraiida  decision.  As  a  result,  after  one  day 
of  a  non-Jury  trial  last  week.  Judge  Merle 
Lansden  reluctantly  barred  the  boy's  confes- 
sion and  found  him  not  guilty.  "Before  a 
confession  Is  to  be  accepted  when  a  person  is 
In  custody  or  bis  freedom  of  action  Is  limited 
In  any  significant  manner,  he  must  be 
warned."  said  the  judge.  Mentlctn  of  "the 
words  lie  detector"  Indicated  "that  the  finger 
of  suspicion  was  moving  toward  Bruce." 

Though  Bruce  cannot  be  tried  again  on  the 
murder  charge,  Crlswell  said  he  would  appeal 
the  ruling  In  order  to  challenge  the  judge's 
interpretation  of  the  juvenile's  rights.  "It's 
the  worst  mlscaiTlage  of  justice  I've  ever 
seen."  said  the  angry  prosecutor.  "The  boy 
hadn't  even  been  arrested.  And  bis  father 
was  there.  This  Is  ridiculous.  It  means  we 
have  open  season  on  mothers  up  here."  If 
Judge  Lansden's  barring  of  the  confe&slon  is 
overruled.  It  wUl  hardly  make  any  difference 
to  Bruce,  who  has  been  committed  to  a  state 
mental  hospital  by  bis  father.  Crlswell.  bow- 
ever,  says  that  If  he  wins  the  appeal,  he  may 
retry  the  boy — this  time  on  an  arson  charge. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  ofiBcers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  there 
be  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  my  ques- 
tion relates  to  the  pay  increase  portion 
of  the  bill.  Is  my  understanding  correct 
that  for  the  classified  service  there  are 
three  steps  to  the  pay  increase? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  first  step  is  4.5  percent.  That 
would  be  effective  as  of  October  1  of  this 
year,  contingent  upon  Its  being  signed 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  not  concerned 
about  the  dates 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  the  classified 
service,  the  next  step  would  be  effective 
next  year.  It  would  be  one-half  of  the 
difference  between  the  Federal  salaries 
for  that  particular  position  and  the  com- 
parability In  outside  industry,  with  a 
minimum  of  3  percent.  The  following 
year,  it  would  be  the  amount  that  would 
close  the  comparability  as  determined  by 
the  labor  statistics  wage  index. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  there  a  minimum  per- 
centage? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  that  year,  be- 
cause we  do  not  know  what  It  will  be. 
This  is  the  markup  step.  The  third  step 
will  close  the  difference.  There  will  be 
at  least  an  automatic  3  percent  or  at  least 
half  of  the  then  existing  difference  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics for  the  second  step. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  has  a  compounding 
effect.  It  Is  3  percent. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  more. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  On  what  the  wages  will 
be  after  the  bill  takes  effect,  and  the 
first  step  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  will  the  total  cost 
of  the  pay  increases  in  the  bill  be  when 
all  the  steps  have  been  taken? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  wUl  be  $2.6  bil- 
lion, including  the  postal  wages  and  all 
wages  at  the  concliision  of  the  3 -year 
step  increases. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Each  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  will  be  that 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  with 
that  increase.  It  woiild  escalate  so  that 
the  increase  will  be  $2.6  billion  for  all  of 
our  Federal  employees,  classified  and 
postal  workers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  A  12-month  period? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  will  begin  at  that  point,  with 
the  last  pay  raise,  to  become  $2.6  billion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  tell  me  what  the  present  me- 
dian salary  is  in  the  classified  service? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  about  $6,800 
median.  That  takes  in  the  highest  level, 
GS-18,  down  to  the  general  service  level, 
GS-1  and  GS-2. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  means  that  half  of 
the  employees  get  less  than  that  amount 
and  half  of  them  get  more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Most  of  them  would  be  up  a  step  or 
two  from  the  median  or  a  step  or  two 
down  from  the  median. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  the  present 
median. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
pending  amendment  is  the  exact  amend- 
ment that  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
as  a  rider  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions bUl. 

The  amendment  deals  with  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, both  House  and  Senate.  The 
pending  amendment  would  not  change 
the  amount  of  such  allowances  at  all  as 
it  pertains  to  what  could  be  expended. 
It  merely  provides  that  to  the  extent 
any  portion  of  a  Senator's  or  a  Congress- 
man's stationery  allowance  is  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  not  having 
been  used  or  needed  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  it  would  auto- 
matically revert  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  amendment  provides,  in  addition, 
for  offsetting  the  purchases  made  in  the 
stationery  stores,  both  House  and 
Senate.  If  purchases  of  stationery  and 
office  supplies  are  made  in  the  home 
State  of  a  Congressman  or  in  some  other 
State  by  a  Member  of  the  Congress  he 
can  submit  vouchers  and  be  reimbursed 
for  that  expenditure. 

I  have  consistently  taken  the  position 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  re- 
imburse and  underwrite  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  operating  a  senatorial  oflBce. 

Under  no  circimistances  do  we  want 


to  get  to  the  point  where  the  Senate  is 
just  a  rich  man's  club  or  where  the  av- 
erage individual  cannot  afford  to  serve 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  constantly  sup- 
ported whatever  stationery  allowance  is 
necessary. 

I  fully  recognize  that  it  takes  more  of 
an  allowance  in  a  large  State  than  for  a 
smaller  State  such  as  mine.  I  support 
an  allowance  that  is  adequate  to  take 
care  of  any  State.  However,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  one  dime  is  left  over  and  not 
needed  or  used  to  defray  official  ex- 
penses of  that  office  as  they  are  defined, 
that  money  should  not  go  to  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  as  additional  income.  The 
money  should  automatically  revert  to 
the  Federal  Treasury. 

That  is  all  that  is  involved  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  The  amendment  is 
identical  to  the  amendment  that  was 
agreed  to  before.  Unfortunately  it  was 
lost  in  conference.  One  of  the  argiunents 
that  was  made  for  not  holding  the 
amendment  in  the  bill  at  conference  was 
that  they  were  confronted  with  the  situ- 
ation where  the  amendment  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote 
and  without  the  prestige  of  a  record  vote. 
They  said  that  therefore  they  could  not 
hold  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  to  avoid  that  one  argu- 
ment I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL 
BEFORE  THE  LOS  ANGELES 
SECTION  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
WATERWORKS      ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  jrield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  on  October  25,  1967,  of  speaking 
before  the  California  section  of  the 
American  Waterworks  Association  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  partial 
text  of  my  comments  on  that  occasion  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Federal  Participation   in   Water   Resource 

Enhancement 

(Partial    text    of    remarks    of   IT.S.    Senator 

Thojias   H.   Kuchel   before   the  fall    1967 

conference  of  the  American  Water  Works 

Association,       California       Section,       Los 

Angeles,  Calif.,   October  25,   1967) 

In   May   of   1924,   the   inhabitants   of   the 

little  town  of  Lone  Pine   In  Inyo  County, 

California,    were    shocked    from   their   beds 

when  an  enormous  and  destructive  dynamite 

blast  occurred  nearby.  Such  explosions  were 

not  to  be  a  rarity  during  the  troubled  days 

and  months  which  followed.  The  normally 

placid  Owens  Valley  was  the  scene  of  war. 

Heavily    armed    guards    patrolled    through 

fields   of  wild  flowers,   while   machine   gun 

nests   were  strategically  placed  within  the 

usually  quiet  valley.  Fortunately,  there  were 

no  casualties  as  a  result  of  this  war.  Property 

losses,  however,  ran  high,  and  passions  ran 

higher.  The  Owens  Valley  war  was  not  over 

gold  or  silver.  It  was  waged  over  that  rarest 

of  California  resources — water. 


The  effort  by  the  people  of  Owens  Valley 
to  prevent  the  diversion  of  Owens  River 
water  to  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  was  merely 
one  of  many  of  the  struggles  by  westerners 
over  the  precious  fluid.  The  "War  of  the 
Waterbole"  was  a  standard  occurance  In  the 
rough  and  ready  West  of  our  ancestors. 
While  our  times,  dress,  and  activities  have 
changed  with  time,  the  "War  of  the  Water- 
hole"  continues  even  today.  While  it  is  waged 
on  a  less  destructive  scale.  It  exists  on  a  far 
wider  front;  the  battle  continues  with  great 
vigor  in  the  historic  Halls  of  Congress.  To- 
day, I  wlU  not  retrace  the  often  colorful 
past.  Rather,  I  shaU  attempt  to  look  at  the 
present  and  the  future  of  water  resources 
development.  Water,  which  has  been  a  rea- 
son for  war,  may  even  prove  to  be  the  means 
of  achieving  peace  and  cooperation  in  some 
of  our  most  troubled  areas  of  the  world. 

THE    AVAIIJIBILITT    OF    WATER 

The  volume  of  water  on  the  earth  is  fixed. 
This  volume  has  served  the  needs  of  this 
planet  over  and  over  again  through  a  nat- 
ural use-puriflcation-reuse  process  known 
as  the  hydrologic  cycle.  We  are  all  aware 
that  water  evaporates  from  the  ocean  into 
the  atmosphere,  condenses  into  rain,  falls 
on  the  land,  and  is  used  by  man,  animals, 
and  nature;  finally  returning  to  the  ocean 
where  it  again  evaporates  into  the  atmos- 
phere. For  a  moment,  then,  let  us  examine 
just  how  much  water  is  available  to  and  is 
currently  being  used  by  man. 

If  the  total  amount  of  water  In  existence 
was  considered  to  be  in  one  fifty-five  gallon 
barrel,  then  the  amount  of  water  in  the 
oceans  could  be  represented  by  a  bathtub 
containing  fifty  gallons.  The  Ice  caps  and 
glaciers  would  be  a  small  block  of  ice  con- 
taining about  one  gallon  of  water.  The  total 
water  annually  Involved  In  the  hydrologic 
cycle  could  be  represented  by  two  ounces  of 
water  In  a  small  glass.  The  quantity  of 
water  falling  as  annual  precipitation  on  the 
land  could  be  contained  in  a  liqueur  glass, 
and  then,  only  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce. 
The  fresh  water  discharged  annually  into 
the  sea  by  rivers  shows  up  as  about  five 
millimeters  In  a  small  hypodermic  syringe. 
The  annual  recoverable  ground  water  would 
be  a  very  small  drop  on  the  end  of  the 
hypodermic  needle.  Our  five  millimeters  of 
water  contained  In  the  syringe,  represent- 
ing the  total  discbarge  of  rivers.  Is  an  ap- 
proximate measure  of  the  potentially  avail- 
able and  manageable  liquid  water  In  con- 
tinental areas. 

Our  country  has  an  average  annual  pre- 
cipitation of  approximately  30  inches.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  calculated  that  we  have  an  aver- 
age runoff  of  about  4.4  trillion  gallons  of 
water  per  each  day.  Evaporation  and  various 
other  natural  withdrawals  reduce  the 
amount  to  l.l  trillion  gallons  a  day.  Of  this 
amount,  avoidable  losses  such  as  water  pollu- 
tion and  our  failure  adequately  to  store  the 
water  avaUable  to  us,  as  well  as  unavoidable 
losses  reduce  the  amount  of  water  available 
to  support  human  life  to  less  than  half  the 
potential  usable  amount.  It  is  clear  that  our 
country  is  not  the  Sahara  Desert.  However, 
our  long-range  water  requirement  forecasts 
indicate  a  p>os8lble  requirement  of  nearly  900 
billion  gallons  a  day  by  the  year  2000.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  even  within  the  next 
decade  our  water  needs  may  exceed  600  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  While  the  dilemma  of 
procuring  usable  water  for  our  people  exists 
practically  nation-wide,  it  is  amplified  many 
times  in  the  arid  portions  of  our  country, 
such  as  in  the  Pacific  Southwest. 

It  is  repeatedly  suggested  that  we  not  plan 
for  population  growth,  and  force  the  people 
to  go  where  there  Is  water.  It  is  undeniable 
that  additional  urban,  agricultural,  and  in- 
dustrial growth  cannot  take  place  where 
there  Is  no  water.  While  It  Is  true  that  if  we 
make  portions  of  California,  and  Arizona  un- 
inhabitable, people  will  go  elsewhere,  those 
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of  us  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
providing  water  for  people  at  the  locations 
where  the  people  want  to  be  must  strive  with 
all  our  foresight,  resources,  and  energy  to 
carry  out  this  duty,  and  thus  prevent  what 
probably  would  be  an  economic  and  social 
cataclysm.  As  our  population,  industry,  and 
agriculture  Increased,  our  use  of  water  In- 
creases. As  the  demands  for  water  increase, 
our  task  becomes  more  difficult,  as  well  as 
more  crucial.  Our  job  can  be  done,  and  will 
be  done.  F^irthermore,  I  am  convinced  that 
Its  accomplishment  will  prove  exciting,  as 
well  as  fascinating. 

Let  us  look  now  at  a  few  of  the  areas  In 
which  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  operating 
to  assist  In  answering  the  challenge. 

WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

In  1658  Richard  Franck  averred  that  "ne- 
cessity Is  the  mother  of  invention."  Franck, 
however,  did  not  foresee  that  Invention  would 
be  the  mother  of  pollution.  Our  ever-grow- 
ing industries  and  communities  produce 
more  and  more  waste  products  which  must 
be  disposed  of.  Contrary  to  the  thinking  of 
many,  the  major  vise  of  free-running  water 
in  industrial  nations  is  not  In  the  productive 
process.  Rather,  it  Is  used  in  waste  disposal. 
Out  of  the  total  potentially  controllable 
water  in  the  United  States,  approximately 
ninety-five  percent  is  used  as  a  conveyor  belt 
on  which  to  send  waste  products  to  the  sea. 
Such  waste  product  disposal  includes  both 
soluble  and  insoluble  wastes,  chemical  pol- 
lutants, and  dispersal  of  waste  heat. 

It  is  easy,  as  well  as  fashionable,  at  this 
point  in  comments  such  as  these  to  bring 
on  the  "parade  of  horribles."  Describing  the 
often  disastrous  results  of  our  waste  dis- 
posal practices  in  terms  of  disease,  fish, 
wildlife,  and  plant  destruction,  increases  in 
salinity  and  chemical  pollutants,  and  the 
like,  often  dramatizes  and  emphasizes  the 
crisis.  Those  of  us  here  today,  however,  need 
no  dramatization  of  this  dreadful  problem. 
We  realize  that  many  of  us  did  not  under- 
stand the  dangers  to  our  environment,  and, 
indeed,  to  our  productive  capabilities, 
threatened  by  our  heretofore  accepted  waste 
disposal  practices.  As  in  so  many  Instances, 
the  problem  was  not  anticipated  sufficiently 
to  be  forestalled.  Seemingly  before  we  knew 
it,  eutrophlcation  had  turned  many  of  our 
once-blue  lakes  into  beds  of  green  slime, 
and  our  clear-running  rivers  Into  clouded, 
life-killing  eyesores.  It  was  not  until  moun- 
tains of  foam  clogged  and  discolored  many 
of  our  waterways  that  a  concerted  effort  was 
launched  to  correct  this  shameful  and  de- 
structive degradation  of  our  water  re- 
sources. My  friends,  I  am  not  talking  merely 
about  aesthetics.  Water  is  used  and  reuseid 
many  times  In  its  travels  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea.  It  is  not  altogether  fanciful 
to  find  some  truth  in  the  ditty:  "What  you 
threw  away  the  other  day,  they'll  drink  to- 
morrow m  San  Jose."  While  some  pollution 
Is  unavoidable,  at  least  until  we  can  train 
our  farm  animals  to  use  plumbing  facilities, 
we  must  engage  in  a  successful  effort  to  pre- 
vent that  pollution  which  is  avoidable. 

In  1956,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  permitted  full  par- 
ticipation In  a  wide  variety  of  pollution 
control  activities.  This  program  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  amendments  to 
the  Act  signed  into  law  In  July  1961.  An- 
other major  step  was  the  Water  Quality  Act 
of  1965,  which,  among  other  things,  created 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Admin- 
istration. Since,  up  to  this  time,  water  pol- 
lution was  considered  primarily  a  health 
hazard,  the  1966  Act  placed  the  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  under  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Soon  it  was  realized  that  water  pollu- 
tion was  far  more  than  a  health  hazard. 
Indeed,  the  health  aspects  of  the  problem 
were  well  on  their  way  to  being  under  con- 
trol by  the  time  the  FWPCA  was  created. 


Therefore,  the  Federal  Government's  pri- 
mary water  pollution  control  arm  was 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior In  May  of  1966.  In  November  1966,  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  became  law. 
This  Act,  In  conjunction  with  the  Water 
Quality  Act  of  1965,  signaled  a  new  era  for 
water  pollution  control  In  the  United 
States.  By  use  of  a  variety  of  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  is  encouraging  and  In- 
spiring states  and  local  governments  to 
wage  war  on  pollution.  The  rapid  and  suc- 
cessful conclusion  of  this  conflict  Is  a  neces- 
sity if  we  are  to  make  full  use  of  our  water 
resources. 

Some  of  the  programs  being  administered 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration are :  grants  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  to  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  Inadequately  treated 
sewage  or  other  wastes  Into  the  nation's 
streams,  lakes,  and  coastal  waters;  grants  to 
state  and  interstate  water  pollution  control 
agencies  to  assist  in  the  administration  of 
their  programs,  including  amounts  for  the 
training  of  public  agency  personnel;  grants 
to  states,  municipalities,  other  governmental 
agencies,  and  Individuals  for  research  and 
development.  Including  amounts  for  projects 
concerned  with  storm  and  combined  sewers, 
advanced  waste  treatment  and  Joint  treat- 
ment systems  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
wastes,  and  methods  for  the  prevention  of 
pollution  by  Industry,  such  as  the  treatment 
of  Industrial  wastes;  and  grants  intended  to 
encourage  and  assist  appropriate  agencies, 
institutions,  and  Individuals  in  the  conduct 
of  studies  and  training  in  research  and  de- 
velopment activities.  These  programs  are  in 
addition  to  the  direct  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administration. 
Such  direct  operations  include  research  and 
development,  technical  assistance,  pollution 
surveillance,  training,  public  information, 
and  enforcement  of  pollution  restrictions 
placed  on  Interstate  waterways. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  In  the  process  of  final 
evaluation  of  state  water  quality  sttandards 
required  by  the  Water  QuaUty  Act  of  1965. 
Under  this  Act,  the  states  were  required  to 
submit  water  quaUty  criteria  for  their  Inter- 
state and  coastal  vraters  and  a  plan  for  im- 
plementing and  enforcing  the  criteria 
adopted.  If  state  standards  prove  unaccept- 
able, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  the 
authority  to  establish  standards  of  his  own, 
but  only  after  the  state  and  other  affected 
interests  have  had  a  full  opportunity  to  be 
heard.  Once  adopted,  the  standards  are  en- 
forceable by  the  states  and  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  existence  of  such  standards 
makes  It  possible  for  municipalities,  indus- 
tries, and  other  water  users  to  know  in  ad- 
vance what  their  responsibilities  are  for 
keeping  clean  waters  clean,  and  for  restoring 
polluted  waters  to  a  reasonable  degree  of 
purity. 

As  in  so  many  other  aspects  of  govern- 
mental activity,  the  most  effective  vehicle  for 
bringing  about  the  desired  results  is  also  the 
Item  in  greatest  scarcity.  Of  course,  I  am 
referring  to  money.  While  authorizing  legisla- 
tion confirms  the  need  for  governmental 
activity  and  assistance,  the  great  demand  for 
the  federal  dollar  often  leaves  the  desired 
programs  only  partially  operational.  I  fear 
that  the  water  pollution  control  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  no  exception. 
For  example,  the  current  drain  on  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  caused  by  other  legitimate 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  has 
allowed  only  partial  funding  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  program.  However,  this  Is 
not  to  say  that  the  program  Is  In  danger  of 
failing.  Hundreds  of  mUlions  of  dollars  are 
being  provided  with  which  to  fight  the  battle 
against  pollution.  The  signs  of  success  are 
encouraging  and  often  dramatic. 

One  area  related  to  water  pollution  con- 
trol,  which    is    of   special    Interest   In   the 


water  sbCMrt  areas  of  the  country,  is  that  of 
water  reuse.  The  principle  of  reuse  of  nat- 
ural  resources   has   been   applied   In   many 
situations:   Waste  oil  is  often  salvaged,  re- 
fined, and  used  again;  and  wood  and  paper 
products  are  often  reprocessed  and  reused. 
Such  direct  reuse  is  now  being  applied  to 
our    most    precious    and    essential    natural 
resources — air  and  water.  Since  we  wash  the 
family  car  when  it  gets  dirty  in  preference 
to  throwing  It  away,  in  areas  of  water  need 
consideration  should  be  given  to  "washing" 
water  when  it  becomes  dirty.  It  is  no  longer 
prophetic  to  talk  of  a  man-made  hydrologic 
cycle  wherein  water  would  be  used,  purified, 
and   then   reused   in   the   same   manner   as 
"new"    water.    While    the    purification    coat 
Is  a  factor,  in  areas  where  it  is  expensive 
to  acquire  new  water  supplies  of  sufficient 
quality,  reuse  of  waste  water  may  be  espe- 
cially  meritorious.    Because    the   wastes    of 
man  and  industry  are  becoming  more  com- 
plex, more  sophisticated  purification  meth- 
ods  are   needed,   and   are   being   developed. 
The  degree  of  piirificatlon  reqtilred  is  de- 
termined by  the  specific  purpose  for  which 
the  treated  water  will  be  used.  At  some  lo- 
cations, the  irrigation  water  used  for  non- 
edible  crops,  for  golf  courses,  and  for  parka, 
can   be   municipal   waste  effluent   that  has 
been  conventionally  treated  and  then  chlo- 
rinated. In  my  State  of  California,  at  San- 
tee,  near  San   Diego,   purified   waste  water 
is  used  in  a  series  of  man-made  lakes  for 
recreational  purposes.  Of  course,  often  the 
major  problem  in  such  endeavors  is  public 
acceptance.   The   success    of   projects,   such 
as  that  at  Santee,  should  serve  to  quickly 
allay  public  fears.  With  Improved  sclentlflc 
methods  of  puriflcatlon  and  corresponding 
reduction  in  costs,  there  Is  little  reason  to 
deny  that  before  too  long  we  will  In  fact 
be  drinking  tomorrow  the  water  we  drank 
yesterday. 

WEATHER  MODIFICATION 

In  November,  1966,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  put  forward  its  plan  to  develop 
technology  for  Increasing  the  water  yield 
from  atmospheric  sources.  This  plan  con- 
tained a  broad,  generalized  program  with  a 
view  to  the  development  of  operational  sys- 
tems to  enhance  precipitation  in  some  areas 
by  1972,  and  to  achieve  a  general  national 
capability  to  enhance  or  redistribute  precip- 
itation by  1985.  Up  until  recently,  most 
plans  dealing  with  transporting  water  to 
areas  of  use  considered  only  bringing  water 
already  on  the  land  across  the  surface  of 
the  countryside  to  the  areas  of  need.  There 
Is  growing  Interest  in  having  nature  assist 
in  this  transportation  job.  If  it  rains  or 
snows  in  proximity  to  the  areas  of  need,  the 
transportation  problems  are  diminished  or 
may  even  be  eliminated.  That  Is  why  today's 
scientists,  replacing  the  rainmakers  of  old, 
are  seeking  to  explore  the  nature  of  the 
precipitation  process,  and.  If  possible,  to 
control  It. 

The  desirability  of  redistribution  of 
precipitation  can  be  appreciated  when  one 
recognizes  that  many  areas  of  the  country 
are  threatened  with  water  deficiencies  while 
other  areas  have  a  water  surplus.  The  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources, of  which  Committee  I  had  the  honor 
of  being  Co-chairman.  In  Its  1960  report 
projected  areas  of  future  water  deficiency. 
We  concluded  that  substantial  areas  of  the 
country,  notably  In  the  upper  Missouri. 
Great  Basin,  upper  Rio  Orande-Pecoa. 
Colorado,  and  South  Pacific  basins,  face  a 
water  supply  deficiency  which  will  exist  by 
1980.  Water  supply  deficiencies  would 
additionally  exist,  or  be  threatened,  by  the 
year  2000  In  the  Central  Pacific,  Upper 
Arkansas-Red,  Western  Gulf,  Western  and 
Eastern  Great  Lakes,  and  the  Delaware -Hud- 
son regions.  While  the  reasons  for  the  exist- 
ence of  deficiencies  may  differ  with  the  dif- 
ferences In  geography,  the  need  to  develop 
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adequate  water  resources  of  sufficient  quality 
Is  universal. 

Weather  phenomena,  Including  precipita- 
tion. Involve  large  exchanges  of  energy. 
Man's  efforts  to  alter  the  weather  have  the 
greatest  chance  of  success  If  the  compara- 
tively meager  amounts  of  energy  which  he 
can  selectively  Introduce  are  applied  to  un- 
stable atmospheric  situations  where  rela- 
tively small  amounts  of  energy  can  serve  as 
a  trigger  for  the  release  of  much  larger 
amounts  of  energy  through  natural  proc- 
esses. To  know  how,  where,  and  when  to 
apply  such  energy,  scientists  must  seek  to 
complete  their  understanding  of  the  physical 
processes  Involved  In  precipitation.  Most  ac- 
tivity In  the  Interior  Department's  Atmos- 
pheric Water  Resources  Program  will  be  per- 
formed by  universities  and  private  Arms, 
with  government  agencies  generally  furnish- 
ing specialized  support  and  coordination,  as 
well  as  financial  backing.  It  Is  hoped  by  such 
activity  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  aca- 
demic research  and  educational  capabilities 
in  general  In  the  area  of  weather  inodlflca- 
tlon.  Ideally,  this  program  will  be  expanded 
to  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  million  dollars 
per  year  by  1972.  Best  estimates  of  precipita- 
tion Increase  range  from  10  to  20  percent, 
although  continued  research  and  develop- 
ment may  Increase  this  range.  As  in  all 
processes,  the  cost  of  the  water  produced  is 
a  factor  In  determining  the  feasibility  of  this 
approach. 

It  will  be  fascinating  to  watch  the  progress 
of  this  new  scientific  program  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  scientific  achievement,  as 
well  as  the  manifest  social  and  legal  im- 
plications It  will  nurture.  The  problems  and 
advantages  which  can  result  from  truly  ef- 
fective management  of  the  weather  can  be 
Imagined  when  one  considers  the  power 
available  to  the  person  or  nation  capable 
of  denying  his  neighbor  the  rain  which 
would  otherwise  provide  his  water,  or.  con- 
versely, causing  precipitation  to  fall  upon 
a  designated  area  for  as  long  a  period  as 
desired. 

DESALINATION  OP  SEA  WATER 

An  area  of  current  practical  value,  and  of 
great  future  promise  and  necessity,  is  that  of 
desalination  of  sea  and  brackish  water.  In  my 
earlier  discussion  of  water  availability,  I  In- 
dicated that  if  there  were  only  55  gallons  of 
water  available  on  the  earth,  50  gallons  would 
be  in  the  oceans.  As  we  know,  sea  water  Is 
a  homogeneous  mixture  of  water  molecules 
and  salt  particles,  with  smaller  amounts  of 
more  than  forty  other  minerals.  Although 
not  fully  explainable.  It  Is  known  that  the 
water  molecules  of  sea  water  are  sensitive  to 
both  the  addition  and  the  withdrawal  of 
heat,  while  the  salt  reacts  to  the  application 
of  voltage.  This  knowledge  is  used  today  in 
various  desalination  plants.  One  desalting 
method  initiated  and  developed  through  more 
recent  research  activity  is  that  of  reverse 
osmosis.  It  was  discovered  that  when  saline 
water  was  forced  through  a  relatively  sim- 
ple plastic  membrane,  fresh  water  would  pass 
through  the  membrane  while  the  salt  was 
withheld.  Field  tests  will  begin  shortly  on 
this  process  with  a  view  to  increasing  the 
relatively  slow  flow  rates  experienced. 
Through  such  scientific  discoveries,  and  con- 
tinued research,  it  la  hoped  by  many  that 
desalination  will  contribute  greatly  to  the 
reduction  of  our  water  supply  problem. 

The  economic  reduction  of  saline  solutions 
Is  complicated.  For  example,  if  each  salt  par- 
ticle and  water  molecule  in  a  gallon  of  sea 
water  was  enlarged  to  the  size  of  a  sand 
grain  having  tl^e  diameter  of  the  period  mark 
on  a  typewriter,  the  resulting  mass  of  sand 
would  cover  the  entire  stirface  of  the  earth  to 
the  depth  of  more  than  800  feet.  However, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  several  sea 
water  conversion  plants  have  already  been 
constructed,  and  are  augmenting  the  water 
supply  of  their  respective  regions,  as  well  as 
contributing  to  scientific  research  and  devel- 


opment knowledge.  Most  of  these  units  pro- 
duce only  from  one  to  two  million  gallons 
of  fresh  water  per  day  at  a  cost  of  about 
one  dollar  per  thousand  gallons.  On  May  IQth 
of  this  year,  the  President  signed  Into  law  a 
bill  which  I  sponsored  in  the  Senate  to  al- 
low the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
tribute 67.2  million  dollars  toward  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  a  massive  nuclear 
powered  dual-purpose  desalting  and  electri- 
cal power  generating  facilities  to  be  built  oS 
the  coast  of  Orange  County,  California.  This 
facility  will  be  built  at  a  total  cost  of  ap- 
proximately 450  million  dollars  by  the  Metro- 
politan Water  District  of  Southern  California 
in  conjunction  with  the  Southern  California 
Edison  Company,  the  Department  of  Water 
and  Power  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and 
the  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 
The  plant  will  produce  150  million  gallons  of 
fresh  water  per  day  and  will  generate  ap- 
proximately 1800  megawatts  of  electric  power. 
The  cost  of  the  water  produced  will  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  27  cents  per  thousand 
gallons  delivered  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District's  Dlemer  Reservoir.  While  the  cost  of 
this  water  is  by  far  too  expensive  for  agricul- 
tural use.  Its  cost  is  not  prohibitive  to  Indus- 
trial and  municipal  users.  Another  advantage 
Is  the  very  high  purity  of  the  distilled  water 
which  will  be  produced. 

While  the  progress  in  desaUnatlon  is  en- 
couraging, it  does  not,  at  least  for  the  pres- 
ent, promise  to  solve  our  water  problems 
completely.  The  high  initial  capital  outlay, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  water.  In 
conjunction  with  the  relatively  small 
amounts  of  water  currently  producible,  in- 
dicate that  desalination  merely  will  be  a 
supplement  to  our  existing  water  supplies. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  important  and  promis- 
ing supplement.  With  scientists  almost  dally 
making  discoveries  and  achieving  break- 
throughs In  numerous  areas  of  their  en- 
deavors, we  can  be  hopeful  that  before  too 
long  our  oceans  will  be  sufficiently  tapable 
so  as  to  moot  most  of  our  water  supply 
problems. 

Earlier  I  Indicated  that  water  often  has 
been  the  cause  of  war.  Conversely,  It  is  prob- 
able that  an  adequate  supply  of  water  may 
become  a  tool  for  peace.  Particularly,  I  refer 
to  the  hostilities  recently  exhibited  in  the 
Middle  East.  In  that  extremely  parched  area 
water  la  life.  It  has  been  speculated  that  if 
an  adequate  supply  of  water  could  be  pro- 
vided to  the  arid  Middle  East,  the  resulting 
agriculture  and  industrialization  would  re- 
move most  of  the  basic  reasons  for  discon- 
tent. Earlier  this  summer,  former  President 
Elsenhower  in  collaboration  with  Admiral 
Lewis  L.  Strauss,  Eisenhower's  Chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  CommisGlon,  put  for- 
ward a  plan  for  the  construction  of  three 
very  large  nuclear  desalting  plants,  two  off 
the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Israel  and  one 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 
The  first  plant  would  be  designed  to  produce 
450  million  gallons  of  fresh  water  daily — 
more  than  a  combined  flow  of  the  three  main 
tributaries  which  make  up  the  Jordan  River. 
Vast  amounts  of  power,  far  In  excess  of  the 
present  needs,  would  also  be  produced.  This 
power  would  be  used  to  pump  fresh  water 
Into  the  water  short  areas  of  Israel,  Jordan, 
and  other  Arab  countries,  as  well  as  provid- 
ing a  source  of  Inexpensive  power,  which, 
when  coupled  with  the  large  labor  force 
available,  hopefully,  would  attract  Industry 
to  the  area.  Operation  of  the  plants  would  be 
made  the  responsibility  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  which  Agency  each 
of  the  major  belligerents  in  the  area  is  a 
member.  The  Elsenhower  plan  proposes  that 
the  project  be  financed  by  a  corporation  re- 
sembling Comsat,  with  the  government  sub- 
scribing to  half  of  the  stock,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  be  offered  in  the  securities  markets 
of  the  world.  Additional  funds  would  be 
raised  by  the  international  marketing  of  con- 
vertible debentures  which  would  bear  no  in- 


terest for  the  first  few  years  while  the  Initial 
plant  was  being  built.  While  there  is  some 
dispute  as  to  the  total  cost  involved  the 
plan  is  sufficiently  intriguing  to  merit  further 
exploration. 

On  August  14th  of  this  year  a  resolution 
of  which  I  am  a  co-sponsor  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee.  The  resolution  indicates  that  It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  plan  along 
the  lines  indicated  by  General  Elsenhower 
would  produce  many  social,  economic,  and 
p>olitical  benefits  and  would  serve  as  a  demon- 
stration of  the  United  States'  efforts  to  find 
peaceful  solutions  to  areas  of  confiict.  The 
resolution  requests  the  President  to  pursue 
the  objectives  of  the  plan  both  within  and 
outside  of  the  United  Nations  and  with  all 
nations  similarly  minded.  If  this  plan  bear* 
fruit,  the  results  could  be  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  and  Inspiring  events  of  modern 
history.  In  this  time  when  the  slightest  in- 
ternational conflict  c.in  produce  catastrophic 
worldwide  results,  factors  such  ae  the  normal 
economic  feasibility  considerations  should 
be  modified  so  as  to  allow  greater  considera- 
tion to  the  overall  good  which  can  result.  I 
am  happy  and  excited  to  be  a  part  of  this 
very  important  venture. 

THE  USE  OP  SPACE   IN  RESOURCES  DEVELOPMENT 

I  Will  conclude  my  remarks  by  deecrlblng 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
scientific  adventures  ever  conducted  in  the 
area  of  natural  resources  research.  There  is 
on  the  drawing  board  a  cooperative  program 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Department 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  The  program  Is 
designed  to  orbit  a  space  satellite  which  will 
contain  special  sensors  and  instrumentation 
designed  to  provide  earth  resource  data.  The 
broad  areas  within  which  such  a  program 
may  be  potentially  suitable  Include:  Agri- 
culture and  forestry  resources,  such  as  by 
Increasing  the  yield  and  quality  from  lands 
under  cultivation,  decreasing  losses  in  pro- 
duction, such  as  from  infestation  and  forest 
fires,  and  Increasing  the  potential  quantity  of 
land  In  cultivation;  geology  and  mineral  re- 
sources, such  as  by  developing  means  of 
mapping  geology  and  geophysics  on  a  re- 
gional basis,  developing  methods  of  monitor- 
ing natural  disturbances,  delineating  regions 
of  mineral  potential  for  subsequent  detailed 
study,  and  providing  new  methods  of  in- 
vestigating major  structural  units;  geog- 
raphy, cartography,  and  cultiiral  resources; 
oceanography,  such  as  by  increasing  the  re- 
liability of  predicting  sea-state  conditions, 
and  increasing  production  of  fish;  and  hy- 
drology and  water  resources  applications. 

Observation  from  satellites  has  unique 
properties  that  make  it  highly  desirable  In 
natural  resources  work.  The  foremost  among 
these  are  high  altitude  and  great  speed.  High 
altitude  enables  the  scientist  to  obtain  In- 
formation about  large  areas  at  a  single  in- 
stant of  time.  This  so-called  "synoptic  view" 
insures  that  data  procured  will  be  unlnfiu- 
enced  by  changes  occurring  within  the  viewed 
area  over  a  period  of  Ume.  Similarly,  orbiUl 
speeds  not  only  allow  the  making  of  repeated 
observations  of  the  sajne  area  at  different 
times,  but  also  allow  the  obeervance  of  con- 
tiguous areas  with  a  minimum  time  loss.  This 
means  that  orbital  photographs  will  Include 
large  areas  in  a  single  exposure  with  uniform 
shadows  and  illumination,  as  well  as  allow- 
ing a  stereoscopic  image  to  be  produced.  This 
can  be  extremely  useful  in  the  detection  of 
mineral  deposits  where  such  deposits  are  re- 
lated to  anomolous  geologic  structures,  es- 
pecially where  such  structures  are  large  and 
subtly  expressed. 

After  World  War  II,  aerial  photography 
proved  quite  valuable  in  geologic  interpre- 
tation. However,  hundreds  of  photographs 
were  necessary  to  cover  meaningful  areas.  The 
time  which  elapsed  in  transporting  the  cam- 
era from  one  place  to  another  often  allowed 
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the  light  angle,   surface    temperature,    and 
cloud  cover  to  change  between  photographs, 
thereby    complicating    the    task    immeasur- 
ably   Photographs    from    a    space    platform 
allow  the  observation  of  large  segments  of 
the  earth  at  one  Instant  of  time  under  uni- 
form conditions  of  illumination.  Color  pho- 
txjgraphv  allows  the  detection   of  minerals 
which  accompany  a  discoloration  of  the  rock 
or  other  structural  elements  In  the  area.  The 
possibility  of  repeated  sensing  from  a  space- 
craft allows  the  detection  of  changing  con- 
ditions, such  as  surface  temperature,  over  a 
broad  area.  This  is  useful  in  detecting  poten- 
tial geothermal  resource  areas  as  well  as  of- 
fering the  possibility  of  providing  advance 
warning    of    some    volcanic    eruptions.    The 
benefits  of  the  broad  view  provided  from  a 
spacecraft  can  be  appreciated  when  one  rea- 
lizes that  using  conventional  aircraft  exclu- 
sively one  and  a  half  million  aerial  photo- 
graphs are  required  to  provide  a  single  cover- 
age of  the  coterminous  states  of  the  United 
States.  The  cost  of  acquisition  of  such  photo- 
graphs is  about  12  million  dollars.  It  can  be 
seen  that  repeated  coverage  on  a  frequent 
basis  by  such  conventional  methods  is  be- 
yond feasibility.  Prom  orbit  only  about  400 
photographs  would  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
coterminous  United  States.  The  feasibility  of 
such  repeated  coverage,  in   addition  to  the 
benefits   previously   described,   would   be   of 
additional  use  In  keeping  our  land  use  maps 
current  in  this  rapidly  changing  land. 

The   Earth  Resources  Observations  Satel- 
lite project,  known   by  the  acronym  EROS, 
can  be  especially  useful  in  assisting  in  the 
management    of    our    water    resources.    The 
measurement    of    chemical    and    biological 
characteristics  of  water  is  usually  carried  out 
by  either  spot  sampling  or  continuous  sam- 
pling of  water  from  lakes,  streams,  estuaries, 
and  underground   reservoirs,  and  the  sub- 
sequent analysis  of  the  samples  in  the  labora- 
tory. In  addition,  there  is  some  work  being 
done  on  automatic  monitoring  of  chemical 
and  biological  parameters.  However,  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  develop  regional  synthesis  of  such 
data   for   large   water   bodies.   For   example, 
measurement  of  the   concentration  of  cer- 
tain pesticides  at  a  location  on  the  shore  of 
an  estuary  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
concentration   or   even    of    the   presence   of 
such    pollution    within    the    entire    estuary. 
Spacecraft  may  prove  helpful  In  detecting  the 
presence  of  pollution.  Identifying  the  specific 
pollution  substance,  measuring  the  concen- 
tration of  that  substance,  and  determining 
its  movement  and   its  position.  The  use  of 
color.   Infrared,   and  Infrared  color  photog- 
raphy in  conjunction  with  surface  analysts 
should  prove  very  helpful. 

Measuring  the  physical  properties  of  wa- 
ter, such  as  heat,  can  be  done  on  a  large 
scale  from  spacecraft.  The  monitoring  of 
stream  temperatures  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant below  large  power  plants  which  dis- 
charge great  amounts  of  heated  water,  since 
heated  water  may  be  detrimental  to  the  oxy- 
gen content  of  the  stream,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  fish  population,  beneficial  bacteria  in 
the  VTater,  as  well  as  Its  usefulness  for  munic- 
ipal or  Industrial  supplies.  Such  monitoring 
activity  should  be  valuable  in  determining 
the  water  manaEtement  practices  needed  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  thermal  loading  or  to 
suggest  management  methods  for  proper  res- 
toration and  use  of  the  water. 

Ground  water  is  contained  within  the 
rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  and.  therefore, 
the  major  tool  for  mapping  and  descrip- 
tion of  grotmd  water  features  Is  geology. 
Geological  mapping  is  a  prime  tool  and  the 
first  tool  In  any  area  where  ground  water 
exploration  is  to  be  done.  Because  of  the 
necessity  for  large-scale  development  within 
a  short  time,  it  is  necessary  to  make  pros- 
pecting for  ground  water  more  efficient.  This 
can  be  done  by  increasing  the  mobility  of  the 
man  who  surveys  the  area,  and  by  reducing 
the  scale  of  his  problem.  A  synoptic  view 


of  large  regions  being  considered  for  ground 
water  prospecting  can  be  exceedingly  help- 
ful in  reducing  the  scale  of  the  hydrologlst's 
problem  by  allowing  him  to  delineate  the 
areas  of  greater  geologic  favorablllty  for  the 
occurrence  of  large  quantities  of  ground 
water.  Photographic  and  electromagnetic 
sensors  will  assist  in  eUmlnatlng  surface  sur- 
veys of  areas  with  Uttle  potential.  By  so 
doing,  the  surface  geologist  can  devote  his 
time  to  areas  with  the  most  promise.  This 
is  particularly  important  in  undeveloped 
areas  where  little  basic  work  has  been  done 
and  yet  large  supplies  of  ground  water  are 
needed  now  or  in  the  future. 

The  Importance  to  water  management  of 
knowing  the  location  and  characteristics  of 
the  winter  snowpack  goes  without  saying. 
Too  few  data  points  are  normally  available 
to  allow  reliable  estimates  of  the  snow  cover 
of  watersheds.  Methods  to  monitor  vast  areas 
on  a  periodic  basis  are  required.  Work  Is  be- 
ing done  to  develop  sensors  which  would 
allow  mapping  of  the  water  content  and 
thickness  of  snow  over  broad  areas.  The  use 
of  such  sensors,  when  developed,  from  space- 
craft will  be  Immensely  valuable. 

Spacecraft  also  have  potential  value  in 
the  measuring  of  the  Uquld-vapor  transfer 
to  the  hydrologlc  cycle.  It  is  important  for 
us  to  know  what  the  water  balance  of  the 
world  Is  in  terms  of  how  much  water  falls 
on  the  ground  as  precipitation,  how  much 
is  entering  the  atmosphere  as  evaporation 
or  transpiration,  and  how  much  is  fiowlng 
from  the  land  areas  into  the  oceans.  The 
measurement  of  thU  phase  change  of  water 
in  the  hydrologlc  cycle  is  important  in  the 
understanding  of  the  world-wide  water  bal- 
ance. However,  measurement  of  the  evap- 
orative and  transpirative  phases  of  this 
cycle  with  methods  now  available  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  use  of  Infrared  radiom- 
etry  and  imagery  may  provide  a  means  to 
determine  the  average  water  surface  tem- 
perature, and,  thereby,  provide  a  term  in  the 
heat  budget  equation  and,  also,  in  the  water 
budget  equation  for  determining  the  evap- 
orative loss  of  water  from  lakes  and  res- 
ervoirs. 

Other  uses  of  spacecraft  in  remote  sensing 
Include  the  study  of  glaciers,  the  regional 
analysis  of  lakes  and  associated  resources, 
study  of  coastal  marine  hydrology,  includ- 
ing the  determination  of  the  distribution 
of  the  effluents  discharged  by  the  major  riv- 
ers that  flow  Into  the  sea,  and  the  collec- 
tion of  data  which  may  yield  cause  and  effect 
relations   within   hydrologlc   systems. 

The  collection  and  analysis  of  data  ob- 
tained from  space  promises  to  be  of  great 
economic  benefit.  When  one  considers  that 
the  total  existing  capital  investment  In  water 
resources  facilities  of  all  types  In  the  United 
States  is  approximately  235  billion  dollars, 
and  water  resources  research  exjjenditures 
often  near  100  million  dollars  in  a  year,  the 
desirability  of  a  program  by  which  Improved 
water  resources  and  hydrologlc  data  can  be 
obtained  almost  goes  without  saying.  The 
data  obtained  from  such  a  program  will  be 
of  Immense  value  not  only  to  the  United 
States,  but  to  every  nation  over  which  the 
spacecraft  travels.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  already  has  numerous  expressions  of 
cooperation  and  participation  from  various 
countries  around  the  world  which  see  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived  from  having 
this  type  of  Information  about  their  natural 
resource  potential.  With  the  development  of 
Increasingly  sophisticated  sensors,  the  bene- 
fits obtained  from  earth  resources  research 
from  space  will  increase  with  the  expanded 
data  collection  and  evaluation  processes. 


aa  the  ranking  minority  member  of  that 
body's  Committee  which  oversees  our  natural 
resource  development,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  I  am  particularly 
gratified  with  the  enthusiasm  and  dedication 
of  the  scientists  and  administrators  who  are 
participating  in  these  programs.  The  public 
acceptance  of  such  efforts  by  their  govern- 
ment is  also  stimulating  and  encouraging. 
While  there  have  been  delays  and  short- 
comings, I  am  convinced  that  we  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction.  All  of  us  who  partici- 
pate In  the  task  of  providing  and  adminis- 
tering our  water  resources  should  work  to- 
gether to  conquer  waste,  and  strive  to  supply 
our  most  precious  resource  where  It  is  needed 
by  our  dynamic  covmtrymen. 


CONCLUSION 

I  have  tried  to  Indicate  that  the  Federal 
government  has  embarked  on  a  large-scale, 
broad-ranged  program  for  the  development 
and  Improvement  of  our  water  resources.  As 
a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 


GAULLISM  MAY  NOT  SURVIVE  DE 
GAULLE  BUT  THE  ATLANTIC  AL- 
LIANCE WILL 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  among 
free  men  there  Is  an  Ineluctable  unity. 
Whether  we  speak  of  the  Allies  of  World 
Wars  I  and  n,  the  Atlantic  alliance,  or  of 
other  agreements  among  freedom-loving 
peoples,  we  are  talking  about  a  larger 
and  fundamental  process  of  increasing 
harmony  and  cooperation  among  free 
men. 

This  unity  is  a  great  asset  of  Western 
civilization,  and  its  value  continues  to 
increase.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  hoE>es 
for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  mankind. 
It  is  still  true  that  in  union  there  is 
strength. 

He  who  would  tear  this  fabric  asunder, 
Mr.  President,  would  take  away  from  us 
far  more  than  our  gold  supply,  precious 
though  it  may  be,  he  would  put  an  end 
to  the  expansion  of  world  trade,  reduce 
to  a  paper  phantom  the  bulwark  of  world 
collective  security,  and  stifle  the  tender 
shoots  of  broader  international  coopera- 
tion which  have  been  so  carefully  nur- 
tured by  peoples  of  Europ>e  and  America. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Copley 
newspapers  pointed  out  in  a  major  edi- 
torial how  the  cause  of  unity  has  been  set 
back  by  the  recent  remarks  of  French 
President  de  Gaulle.  The  editorial  said: 

In  the  week  which  has  followed  the  BrlUsh 
devaluation  of  the  pound.  President  Charles 
de  Gaulle  of  Prance  was  able  to  assess  with 
some  accuracy  the  best  card  he  could  play 
m  the  game  of  International  squeeze. 

At  the  semi-annual  ceremonial  monologue 
which  passes  for  a  de  Gaulle  press  conference, 
the  French  leader  yesterday  confirmed  grow- 
ing suspicions  that  his  consuming  hatred  of 
anything  American  or  British  has  almost  got 
the  better  of  his  reason. 

Where  he  could  have  provided  his  Interest 
in  helping  a  former  ally,  he  rubbed  salt  Into 
British  wounds. 

Again  he  has  dlctatorially  vetoed  Britain's 
entry  into  the  Common  Market,  and  again 
he  has  lashed  out  blindly  at  the  United 
States  of  America  for  defending  freedom  in 
Asia  and  even  Impugning  our  technological 
superiority.  He  continued  to  fan  the  fiames 
of  nationalism  in  Quebec. 

In  his  November  27  press  conference, 
the  President  of  Prance,  once  a  great  hero 
in  the  fight  for  freedom,  disavowed  his 
heritage.  In  a  series  of  incredibly  bitter 
statements  aimed  at  all  of  his  once- 
prized,  English-speaking  allies.  Gen. 
Charles  de  Gaulle  regrettably  reiterated 
his  tired  policy  of  international  irrespon- 
sibility aimed  at  dissolving  the  close 
harmony  sonong  Atlantic  nations  that 
has  stood  for  nearly  200  years.  Even  ugly 
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undertones  of  racism  crept  into  his  re- 
marks. 

As  the  Copley  editorial  notes: 

This  Is  the  man  whose  country  twice  within 
a  generation  waa  saved  from  complete  anni- 
hilation by  the  military  and  economic  aid 
provided  by  her  friends. 

It  Is  certain  that  If  the  French  President 
had  not  blocked,  with  vindictive  determina- 
tion, Britain's  entry  Into  the  Common  Mar- 
ket, the  economic  plight  which  brought  the 
pound  devaluation  last  week  could  have  been 
avoided. 

For  months,  until  the  French  economy 
began  to  run  into  trouble  In  mid-year,  de 
Gaulle  tried  to  undermine  the  United  States' 
economy.  By  turning  his  dollars  Into  gold  he 
depleted  our  gold  reserves  at  an  alarming 
rate. 

Now  he  has  In  effect  served  notice  that  he 
will  continue  this  policy  by  demanding  a 
return  to  the  dlscEurded  International  gold 
standard. 

Meanwhile  his  political  overtures  toward 
the  Russians  and  his  prompt  support  of  the 
Arabs  In  the  aftermath  of  the  June  war  In 
the  Middle  East  not  only  made  his  politics 
suspect,  but  also  his  very  cerebral  processes. 
He  did  not  alter  his  stand  yesterday. 

Prance  and  De  Gaulle  can  no  longer 
be  reckoned  among  our  allies,  or  our 
friends,  if  they  are  bent  on  destroying 
Western  unity.  I  am  confident  that  few 
in  Europe  would  follow  his  lead.  Indeed, 
many  in  France  will,  I  feel  sure,  part 
company  with  their  leader.  What  is  at 
stake  here  is  not  merely  the  economic 
well-being  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
it  is  the  hoi>e  for  peace  and  prosperity 
in  years  ahead  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  The  imity  of  two  centuries  will 
not  be  broken  overnight,  nor  In  a  year. 
But  let  those  who  would  misjudge  its 
value  take  heed.  America  seeks  no  do- 
minion in  Europe,  we  seek  a  continued 
and  close  cooperation.  The  majority  of 
Europeans  share  this  hope  and  will  not 
be  misled. 

The  Copley  papers  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  ringing  American  stand. 
They  have  soimded  the  call  to  action: 
The  General  must  be  warned  that  he  Is 
by  our  standards  now  an  enemy  of  the  West. 
He  Is  actively  engaged  In  endeavoring  to 
smash  all  the  Western  unity  and  safety  built 
over  the  years. 
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SUBCOMMTTTEE  MEETINO  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
3^eld  such  time  as  may  be  required  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  ofiBcers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pander- 
ing advertisements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  much  time.  The  Williams 
amendment  is  the  customary  amend- 
ment. I  have  voted  for  it  a  number  of 
times  when  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  was  before  the  Senate,  and  he  offered 
it  to  that  bill.  I  have  been  a  member  of 
conference  committees  that  have  tried 
to  work  out  with  the  House  a  satisfactory 
solution  for  the  limitation  of  the  station- 
ery account  with  respect  to  stationery 
actually  purchased  or  office  supplies  ac- 
tually purchased.  I  have  seen  this  pro- 
posal beaten  down  each  time,  because 
the  House  did  not  Intend  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate fix  the  amount  of  stationery  they  can 
buy  or  to  determine  whether  any  of  the 
unused  stationery  allowance  co'old  be 
used  for  other  purposes  in  the  Repre- 
sentatives' offices  or  for  their  office  ex- 
penses, or  even  for  the  personal  use.  In 
travel  or  otherwise,  of  the  various 
Members. 

I  would  support  the  amendment  again 
today  if  it  were  on  a  legislative  appropri- 
ation biU. 

If  we  Insist  upon  our  disagreement 
with  the  House,  if  we  put  this  amend- 
ment in  the  bill,  it  will  be  a  further  cause 
for  delay,  long  past  the  New  Year,  in 
reaching  any  agreement. 

I  have  sat  with  conferees  of  the  House 
I  know  their  position.  I  know  their  de- 
mand that  we  do  not  dictate  to  them  the 
way  they  handle  their  affairs.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  receive  such  residual  amounts 
of  the  stationery  account  as  paid  directly 
to  the  Representative's  office  for  use  as 
he  may  see  fit. 

So  I  cannot  accept  this  amendment  to 
the  bill.  I  know  the  dangers  we  will  en- 
counter in  going  over  until  after  the  new 
year.  This  bill  contains  perhaps  500  to 
800  separate  items,  many  of  which  are  in 
controversy.  We  have  resolved  many  of 
them. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  did  not 
appear  before  the  committee  to  take  up 
his  amendment  again.  It  is  another 
amendment  that  comes  to  the  floor  with- 
out testimony,  although  I  believe  that 
I  know  the  argument.  I  have  heard  him 
make  it.  I  have  heard  him  testify  before 
the  proper  appropriations  committee. 
But  this  is  not  an  appropriations  bill. 
It  is  a  biU  designed  to  raise  nearly  $i 
billion  worth  of  revenue  and  to  Increase 
the  pay  of  our  nearly  3  million  Federal 
employees  somewhat  closer  to  compara- 
bility with  private  industry.  The  pending 
amendment  deals  with  the  personal  af- 
fairs of  the  House  Members  and  the 
personal  affairs  of  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  a  residual  item,  and  I  believe 
it  could  well  wait  imtil  consideration 
of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  when 
we  return,  in  January,  February,  or 
March,  or  it  could  be  put  on  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  where  it 
belongs. 

Personally,  I  take  none  of  this  amoimt. 
I  return  it  to  the  Federal  Government,  as 
I  believe  the  distinguished  Senator  does. 

I  believe  that  we  would  only  be  jeopar- 
dizing the  final  conference  agreement  if 
we  were  to  include  this  amendment  in 
the  bill.  We  have  been  indulging  in  an 
exercise  of  futility,  because  I  know  the 
House  position  on  the  matter.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  the  amendment  encumber 
a  bill  that  is  so  important  to  3  million 


faithful  employees  who  want  this  in- 
crease  by  Christmas.  PracticaUy  every 
matter  In  the  bill  has  been  resolved  and 
this  amendment  would  be  impossible  of 
resolution  in  the  conference. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
have  no  personal  financial  interest  in 
the  outcome  of  the  pending  amendment 
because,  with  more  than  10  V2  milUon 
people  in  my  State,  the  stationery  al- 
lowance is  inadequate.  I  pay  hundreds 
of  dollars  out  of  my  own  pocket  each 
year  for  stationery  after  the  allowance 
is  used  up,  and  we  cut  down  on  our 
commimication  with  oiu-  constituents 
the  last  few  months  before  the  June  30 
end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  stationery  al- 
lowance Increased  for  the  States  with 
larger  populations,  at  least  those  with  a 
population  of  more  than  10  million. 

I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
10%  years  and  have  engaged  in  numer- 
ous conferences  with  the  House,  and  I 
know  that  nothing  inflames  and  aggra- 
vates the  House  Members  more  than  our 
including  an  amendment  to  regulate  the 
House  allowance,  to  regulate  the  way 
they  live. 

Beginning  at  line  12,  the  amendment 
states  what  the  House  Members  can  do 
with  their  stationery  allowance.  When 
we  go  to  conference  and  the  House 
Members  see  that  we  have  put  in  the 
bill  an  amendment  to  tell  them  what 
they  can  do  with  their  stationery  allow- 
ance, it  is  a  gross  aggravation  to  the 
House  Members.  With  such  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  aimed  at  House 
Members,  we  have  immediately  aggra- 
vated the  House  Members  and  made  the 
matter  of  a  conference  with  the  House 
more  difficult.  I  see  no  reason  for  need- 
lessly slapping  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  face,  and  making  the  job  of 
the  Senate  conferees  with  the  House 
more  difficult,  by  telling  the  House  how 
they  can  spend  their  stationery  money. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  do  it.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  amendment  relating  to 
the  House  stationery  allowance  should 
come  from  the  House.  We  know  that 
there  will  not  be  any  agreement  with  the 
House  if  that  Senate  amendment  at- 
tempting to  regulate  House  expenditures 
is  in  the  bill,  because  they  regard  it  as  a 
personal  Insult.  They  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  needlessly  insulted  them  by  tell- 
ing them  that  they  cannot  handle  their 
stationery  allowance  properly. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  should 
be  defeated,  because,  as  the  able  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  pointed  out,  this  is  an  important  bill 
to  3  million  Federal  employees,  to  the 
200  million  Americans  interested  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  American  Government, 
and  to  the  200  million  Americans  pasring 
postage. 

No  other  bill  considered  in  this  session 
will  affect  more  directly  the  pocketbook 
of  every  American.  There  is  a  tax  bill,  but 
some  people  are  not  In  the  income  tax- 
paying  bracket.  There  is  a  social  security 
bill,  but  some  people  are  not  in  the  social 
security  bracket.  This  postal  bill  affects 
every  American,  and  the  efficiency  of 
Government  service  affects  every  Amerl- 
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^on  There  Is  a  double  effect  on  every 
inerican  in  this  bUl.  and  we  should  not 
clutter  up  the  bill  with  something  that 
raises  friction  between  the  two  Houses 
when  we  go  to  conference.  This  amend- 
ment would  be  an  impediment  to  com- 
Dleting  action  on  the  bill  tills  year. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
longer  we  are  delayed,  the  more  we  will 
have  to  slip  the  increase  forward  into 
next  year.  The  estimate  of  the  committee 
staff  is  that  we  would  lose  $17  million  a 
week  by  postponing  it. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  How  many  mil- 
lions a  week? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Seventeen  million 
dollars  a  week. 

So  if  we  stay  in  session  and  if  we  insist 
on  our  disagreement  with  the  House,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
wants  us  to  do.  I  can  state  now  that  the 
House  will  be  adamant,  as  they  always 
have  been,  and  we  wUl  begin  to  lose,  by 
this  delay,  $17  million  a  week,  because  of 
our  failure  to  act.  Also,  it  would  delay 
over  the  holiday  season  the  pay  increases 
that  the  Federal  employees  so  justly  de- 
serve. This  amendment  would  jeopardize 
the  passage  of  the  bill  this  year,  and  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

I  have  supported  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment when  it  was  brought  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  proper  bill  to  accomplish 
his  purposes.  But  I  do  not  want  a  dead 
cat  thrown  into  this  bill  at  the  last  min- 
ute which  will  prevent  us  from  com- 
pleting action  on  the  bill  before  the  new 

Ygnr 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Senate  for 
2  minutes  as  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOYA  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


REFUSAL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  TO  TESTIFY  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
read  to  the  Senate  a  motion  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  this  morning.  I  requested 
that  the  motion  be  inscribed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  committee  for  action  in 
a  subsequent  session  of  the  committee, 
and  the  committee  acceded  to  my  request. 
This  is  the  motion: 

I  move  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee be  Instructed  to  communicate  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  concern 
of  the  Committee  about  the  breakdown  In 
public  communication  between  the  Executive 
and  the  Senate  which  arises  from  the  refusal 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  testify  before  the 
Committee  In  public  session  on  United  States 
policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  officers 


and  employees  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,    I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  me 
to  support  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
with  respect  to  the  pending  amendment. 
It  has  been  my  practice  to  return  miy 
unused  stationery  allowance.  It  has  not 
amounted  to  much,  but  I  have  done  it. 
However,  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment, because  I  do  not  wish  this  bill  to 
be  jeopardized  in  any  way.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  been  elo- 
quent in  his  plea  that  if  these  matters 
are  tied  to  the  bill,  we  will  experience 
difficulty  in  achieving  agreement  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  argiunent  has  been  made  that 
tills  bill  is  not  an  appropriate  vetiicle 
on  which  to  attach  tills  proposal.  Every- 
body says  they  are  for  it  but  that  tills 
Is  not  the  appropriate  place.  The  same 
argument  was  made  when  I  offered  the 
amendment  as  a  rider  to  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill.  A  point  of  order  was 
made  against  It.  and  a  two-tlilrds  vote 
was  required  to  override  the  point  of 
order.  I  was  told  then  that  I  should  wait 
until  the  Senate  had  before  It  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  Such  a  bill  Is  now  before  the 

Now,  as  to  the  argument  that  tills 
proposal  will  delay  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  beyond  Christmas,  I  tliink  that  argu- 
ment is  utterly  ridiculous.  That  argument 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Meml)ers  of  the  Senate,  rather  than  give 
up  their  right  to  kickbacks  on  the  sta- 
tionery allowance,  would  kill  a  bill  af- 
fecting a  pay  raise  for  3  million  employ- 
ees. I  tliink  that  is  an  insult  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  not  going  to  say,  "Either 
we  keep  our  right  to  stationery  kick- 
backs, or  we  will  kill  the  bill." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  in 
two  sections.  One  section  deals  with  the 
Senate  and  would  require  Senators  to 
comply  with  the  rules  of  automatically 
turning  back  whatever  is  remaining  on 
expenses  allowances.  The  second  section 
deals  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  would  Impose  the  same  requirement 
on  them. 

If  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  spoke  for  the  amendment,  but 
who  would  vote  against  it,  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, all  they  have  to  do  is  vote  for  the 
amendment,  and.  if  our  conferees  in  con- 
ference cannot  persuade  the  conferees 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
accept  all  of  the  amendment,  then  they 
can  keep  that  portion  that  deals  ^^'ith  the 
Senate  alone.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  repeatedly  said  they  have  no 
concern  over  what  we  do  in  the  Senate. 
Therefore,  let  the  Senate  come  back  with 
the  provision  applicable  to  the  Senate, 
and  at  least  let  us  put  our  house  in  order. 
If  we  do  not  want  to  put  our  house  In 
order  let  us  not  hide  behind  the  cloak  of 
placing  responsibility  upon  the  House  of 


Representatives.  This  Is  not  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
this  vote.  We  are  doing  the  voting.  If  we 
are  for  the  amendment  let  us  vote  for  it. 
If  we  are  against  the  amendment  let  us 
vote  against  it. 

If  the  conferees  cannot  retain  all  of 
the  amendment  then  let  us  settle  for  that 
portion  of  the  amendment  which  affects 
the  Senate. 

If  the  amendment  Is  returned  from 
conference  with  only  that  portion  which 
is  applicable  to  the  Senate  I  would  ac- 
cept that  portion  without  objection.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  eliminates 
that  part  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  vote.  If 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  prepared 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his  time, 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 

of  my  time.         

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
In  a  moment. 

I  still  respect  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  it  provides  that  each 
House  shall  be  in  charge  of  its  own  rules. 
This  Is  not  an  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priating X  dollars  for  Senate  use  and 
J  dollars  for  House  use.  This  proposal  Is 
attached  to  a  bill  that  affects  not  only 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives jointly,  but  It  also  affects  the  execu- 
tive department,  the  legislative  depart- 
ment, and  a  substantial  number  of  civil- 
ian workers  in  our  great  military  depart- 
ment. 

If  Senators  believe  in  orderly  parlia- 
mentary procedure  they  would  not  jeop- 
ardize a  bill  that  would  be  so  effective 
by  throwing  In  this  "dead  cat."  I  have 
voted  for  this  measure  every  time  it  has 
been  before  us  in  proper  form.  I  have 
Insisted  on  It  In  conference  time  and 
again.  I  do  not  know  how  long  we  are 
expected  to  penalize  other  people  by 
holding  out  for  this  measure.  The  Sena- 
tor knows  smd  I  know  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  not  going  to  accept  It. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, this  measure  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  "dead  cat."  This  bill  before  us  was 
originally  a  postal  increase  bill,  and  later 
it  became  a  salary  incresise  bill,  with  the 
salary  Increase  taking  three  times  the 
revenue.  It  also  embraces  additional  life 
Insurance  for  Government  workers. 
There  are  many  provisions  in  the  bill 
relating  to  various  employees. 

To  proceed  on  the  premise  that  either 
Congress  Is  going  to  insist  on  its  right  to 
take  these  annual  kickbacks  on  the  sta- 
tionery allowance  or  the  bll  will  be  de- 
feated, in  my  opinion,  is  placing  a  low 
estimation  on  the  caliber  of  Congress.  I 
have  a  far  higher  opinion  of  Congress 
than  that. 

Certainly  In  connection  with  private 
industry  Congress  passes  laws  requiring 
every  businessman  In  America  to  Itemize 
on  his  tax  returns  his  expense  account 
in  order  to  claim  deductions.  That  ac- 
counting provision  is  now  applicable  to 
every  American  citizen  except  Members 
of  Congress.  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  an  allowance  for  stationery,  but 
that  portion  of  the  allowance  that  is  not 
needed  does  not  belong  to  us. 
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I  say  that  we  shoiild  extend  to  our- 
selves the  same  requirements  imposed 
U{X}n  the  2  million  employees  who  are  not 
permitted  the  privilege  of  sticking  their 
expense  account  money  in  their  pockets. 

Mr.  President,  let  Congress  tell  the 
American  taxpayers  that  we  are  willing 
to  Uve  by  the  same  rules. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  any  time  I  have 
remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  section  46(a) 
of  the  Senate  Manual  which  states: 

Commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
thereafter  the  allowance  for  stationery  for 
each  Senator  and  for  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  $2,400  per 
annum. 

As  Senators  know,  out  of  that  allow- 
ance there  is  paid  the  cost  for  all  sta- 
tionery, carbon  paper,  typing  paper, 
mimeograph  paper,  pencils,  ink,  note- 
books, tablets  and  similar  office  supplies. 
There  is  provided,  under  that  provision, 
$200  per  month  for  a  Senator  to  attempt 
to  communicate  with,  in  the  case  of  my 
State,  10.700,000  people,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  It  on  a  $200  a  month  allow- 
ance. Each  year  I  use  all  of  the  allow- 
ance and  in  addition  I  pay  hundreds  of 
dollars  out  of  my  pocket.  We  scrounge 
through  the  office  and  find  whatever  pa- 
per and  copy  paper  second  sheets  we 
can  find  to  serve  the  purpose.  We  slow  up 
communication  to  our  constituents  in 
the  closing  month  of  each  fiscal  year. 
Constituents  write  to  us  and  say.  "You 
do  not  send  out  information  on  sub- 
jects." We  have  groups  v.'ho  are  inter- 
ested in  veterans  benefits;  they  write 
and  they  say,  "Won't  you  please  write  to 
us  and  inform  us  of  the  provisions  of 
veterans  bill."  The  stationery  allowance 
Is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  Senator  to  try 
to  advise  his  constituents  in  a  State  such 
as  mine,  of  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  personal  fi- 
nancial interest  in  the  amendment.  We 
have  such  a  low  allowance  we  cannot 
communicate  with  all  of  the  people  in 
my  state.  But  I  think  the  amendment 
harms  the  bill  and  is  the  wrong  proposal 
at  the  wrong  time.  I  think  it  clutters  up 
the  bill  when  we  are  all  hoping  to  finish 
the  bill  this  year.  It  is  a  very  minor 
amendment  which  adversely  aflfects  a 
major  piece  of  legislation,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  get  to  the  White  House  for 
signature. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  In 
large  States  the  stationery  allowance  of 
$2,400  is  not  too  large.  If  the  amount  is 
not  sufficient  to  cover  legitimate  ex- 
penses. I  would  support  an  increase.  I 
think  the  Government  should  underwrite 
the  stationery  allowance  for  all  States. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  to  the  extent 
any  portion  of  the  allowance  is  not 
needed  or  used  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  allowed,  that  amount  does  not  be- 
long to  Members  of  the  Senate;  it  does 
belong  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellend:jr],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ftjlbright],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present, 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 

[No.  354  Leg.] 
YEAS — 64 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Bvirdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnlck 

Pan  n  In 

Fong 


Bartlett 

Clark 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Harris 

Hart 

Hayden 

Hill 


Gore 

Grlffln 

Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Hatfleld 

Hlckenlooper 

HoUings 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

LauEche 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mondale 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

NAYS— 24 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McGovern 
Metcalf 


Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Smith 

Spong 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tydlngs 

Williams.  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Muskle 

Russell 

Sroathers 

Sparkman 

Steunls 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 


Brewster 
Cooper 
Dodd 
EUender 


NOT  VOTING— 12 
Fulbrlght  Miller 


Hartke 
McOee 
McIntyre 


Scott 

Symington 

Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly  to  me' 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  allowed  to 
complete  the  hearing  it  is  now  having 
with  the  witness  who  is  in  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements,  and  for  other  purposes. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  WITH  INSTHUCTIONS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
motion  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleik 
will  state  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  motion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  this  mo- 
tion is  offered  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  it  be  waived  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  is  as  follows : 
Motion   To   RecoMMrr   by   Mr.   Curtis  for 

Himself  and  Mb.  Williams  of  Delaware 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  bill  (H.R. 
7977)  to  adjust  c<»rtaln  postage  rates,  to  ad- 
Just  the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  In  the  Federal 
government,  and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  the  said  bill  back  to  the 
Senate  as  soon  as  practicable,  with  such 
amendments  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  revision  of  increases  in  salary  rates  which 
are  in  excess  of  $8,000  per  annum  so  that 
(1)  no  rate  In  excess  of  $10,000  will  be  In- 
creased, (2)  no  Increase  will  cause  any  rate 
to  exceed  $10,000.  and  (3)  Increases  In  rates 
In  excess  of  $8,000  but  not  in  excess  of  $10,- 
000  will,  to  the  extent  possible,  reflect  ap- 
propriate relationships  between  rates,  until 
such  time  as — 

(1)  the  receipts  of  the  government  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  government  for  such  year, 
as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget; 
or 

(2)  the  budget  submitted  to  the  Congress 
by  the  President  under  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  reveals  that  estimated 
receipts  of  the  government  for  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  budget  is  submitted  are  In 
excess  of  the  estimated  expenditures  of  the 
government  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  each 
Member  of  the  Senate  will  find  a  copy  of 
this  motion  on  his  desk.  I  believe  I  can 
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explain  it  very  briefly.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  have  a  prolonged  debate  on  this 
subject. 

I  can  tell  Senators  very  briefly  what  it 
does.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  motion  to 
recommit,  but  it  would  not  materially 
delay  the  consideration  of  the  bill.  I  put 
the  motion  in  this  form  because  it  might 
call  for  a  rewriting  of  some  of  the  tables 
and  certain  sections  In  the  bill. 

But  here  is  what  the  motion  would  do. 
If  this  motion  to  recommit  Is  carried,  the 
committee  will  report  the  bill  back  as 
soon  as  practicable,  which  I  Imagine 
would  be  in  a  few  hours,  providing  that 
every  Government  employee  who  is  paid 
$8,000  or  less  will  get  his  pay  raise  as 
provided  in  the  bill.  It  will  also  mean 
that  those  Government  employees  who 
receive  $10,000  or  more  will  have  their 
pay  raise  deferred  until  the  budget  is 
balanced. 

Employees  receiving  between  $8,000 
and  $10,000  will  get  part  of  their  Increase. 
In  other  words,  there  Is  a  phasing  in 
there. 

Adoption  of  the  motion  will  mean  that 
every  worker,  every  letter  carrier,  all  of 
the  employees  in  the  lower  brackets,  will 
be  unaffected.  They  will  get  their  pay 
raise. 

The  distinguished  chairman  yesterday 
made  an  eloquent  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
postal  workers  who  are  carrying  the  mail 
and  will  be  doing  such  an  unusual  job 
this  December.  This  motion  will  not  in- 
terfere with  their  complete  pay  raise. 

The  distinguished  chairman  has  in- 
formed the  Senate  that  the  median- 
paid  Government  employee  receives 
$6,800.  My  motion  provides  that  all  those 
employees  drawing  $8,000  or  less  will 
get  the  full  benefit  of  this  bill  according 
to  its  terms.  Those  who  get  $10,000  or 
more  will  have  to  wait  until  the  budget 
is  balanced.  Those  receiving  between 
$8,000  and  $10,000  will  get  part  of  their 
increase  and  will  have  to  wait  imtil  the 
budget  is  balanced  for  the  full  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  need  to  remind 
this  Chamber  that  we  are  at  war.  I  do 
not  need  to  remind  this  Chamber  that 
we  are  facing  the  largest  deficit  of  all 
time.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this  Cham- 
ber that  the  pressure  Is  on  to  increase 
taxes. 

But  there  Is  something  else  involved. 
This  would  be  the  first  time  to  my 
memory  that  we  had  ever  offered  an  in- 
centive pay  increase — I  repeat,  an  in- 
centive pay  increase.  It  would  mean  that 
all  of  the  employees  in  the  upper 
brackets  in  Government,  if  they  did  their 
little  bit  to  balance  the  budget,  would  get 
a  substantial  pay  increase  at  the  end  of 
the  road,  one  in  which  the  percentage 
was  compounded,  at  least  in  the  first  two 
steps.  It  would  mean  that  everybody  in 
the  bureaus  who  was  dreaming  up  new 
schemes  to  expand  his  bureau  would 
have  an  incentive  to  operate  with  re- 
straint. It  would  mean  that  every  Individ- 
ual who  Is  In  charge  of  purchasing  sup- 
plies, who,  when  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  comes  along,  spends  all  the  money 
he  can  so  he  will  not  be  cut  next  year, 
would  have  an  incentive  to  operate  with 
restraint,  because  if  he  did  his  part,  there 
would  be  a  substantial  pay  Increase  at 
the  end  of  the  road. 


Now.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood. There  are  many  dedicated  public 
servants  In  our  offices  and  in  the  bureaus 
elsewhere  who,  day  In  and  day  out,  do  all 
that  they  can  to  hold  down  the  expenses 
of  government.  There  are  some  who  do 
not.  There  are  people  on  Capitol  Hill  who, 
in  order  to  expand  their  domains,  are 
urging  upon  committees  and  subcommit- 
tees further  action,  further  legislation  to 
help  them  build  a  bigger  empire. 

Let  us  give  those  people  an  Incentive 
to  do  their  part  in  balancing  the  budget. 
Mr.  President,  this  motion  to  recommit 
is  not  a  repudiation  of  the  committee.  I 
am  not  unaware  of  the  long  hours  of 
painstaking  work  that  have  gone  into 
this  bill.  It  merely  says  that  a  part  of  its 
benefits  shall  be  delayed  until  we  balance 
the  budget. 

How  do  we  determine  when  the  budget 
Is  balanced?  We  provide  that  these  In- 
creases will  be  delayed  until  first,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Government  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  have  exceeded  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Government  for  such 
year,  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget;  or,  second,  the  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  by  the  President  under 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  re- 
veals that  estimated  receipts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
budget  is  submitted  are  in  excess  of  the 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  fiscal  ye^. 

Mr.  President^a,^^  for  this  motion 
Is  a  vote  sayiftSxnat  we  are  not  going  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  those  members  of 
our  own  staffs  who  are  in  the  upper 
brackets  imtll  we  put  our  financial  house 
in  order.  How  much  more  do  we  want  to 
happen  in  this  country  before  we  really 
get  in  earnest  about  saving  money? 

We  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
English  pound.  We  know  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  way  of  eroding  the  value 
of  the  dollar.  The  people  of  the  coimtry 
know  about  the  rising  cost  of  living,  even 
If  we  do  not.  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  post- 
pone the  pay  increases  for  everyone  who 
receives  more  than  $10,000  a  year  imtll 
the  budget  is  balanced,  give  the  full  pay 
Increase  for  those  who  receive  $8,000  or 
less,  and  a  proportionate  partial  Increase 
to  those  in  the  bracket  In  between.  That 
is  necessary  in  order  that  the  plan  work 
in  an  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  passed  many 
pay  increase  bills.  We  often  provide  a  pay 
increase  in  stages,  and  then,  before  all 
the  steps  are  taken,  we  have  another  pay 
increase  added  to  it. 

Every  time  a  pay  increase  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate,  there  is  an  Impas- 
sioned plea  made  In  behalf  of  the  "person 
down  below" — though  he  draws  more 
than  most  of  the  people  back  home  draw 
in  stdary  or  income — the  individual  who 
makes  less  than  $8,000,  the  individual 
who  does  the  hard,  manual  work  to  carry 
on  the  burden  of  the  Government. 

This  motion,  Mr.  President,  will  take 
care  of  all  of  those  people.  Half  of  the 
employees  of  this  Government  draw  less 
than  $6,800;  so  more  than  half  of  them 
would  be  unaffected  by  this  motion. 

It  really  comes  down  to  this:  Shall 
we,  without  restraint.  Increase  the  salary 
of  every  Government  worker  and  official. 
In  wartime,  at  the  time  of  the  highest 


deficit  In  history,  at  a  time  when  inflation 
Is  rampant? 

Many  of  us  have  reluctantly  voted  for 
some  pay  raises  in  the  past  because  there 
were  so  many  individuals  who  desperate- 
ly needed  and  deserved  a  raise.  Here  is 
our  chance  to  apply  the  raise  as  provided 
in  the  bill  for  more  than  the  lower  one- 
half,  from  the  standpoint  of  pay  scales. 
It  is  also  a  chance  for  the  Senate  to  rec- 
ognize that  we  are  at  war,  that  inflation 
Is  rampant,  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States— yes,  and  many  of  the 
people — are  pressing  upon  Congress  for 
a  tax  increase;  and  I  believe  that  the  vast 
mtijority  of  the  people  strongly  favor  a 
reduction  in  expenditures. 

The  amount  of  money  that  this  mo- 
tion would  save  Is  a  small  part  of  It.  The 
great  bureaucracy  that  we  have  abroad 
administering  foreign  aid  is  filled  with 
officials  who,  wanting  to  see  their  empires 
maintained,  keep  recommending  more 
programs,  and  programs  are  established 
and  go  forward  In  manners  that  are  not 
carefully  watched  and  controlled.  Under 
this  proposal,  those  officials  and  em- 
ployees would  have  an  Incentive  to 
do  better,  because  when  they  get  the 
budget  balanced,  they  will  receive  a  pay 
increase. 

I  expect  an  eloquent  answer  to  what  I 
have  said  here,  in~behalf  of  Government 
employees  who  feel  they  ought  to  have  a 
pay  raise,  that  we  ought  to  be  compa- 
rable with  industry,  and  all  this  and 
that.  I  do  not  dispute  that.  All  I  say  to 
my  fellow  Senators  is,  "If  you  believe  In 
such  an  argument,  let  us  raise  the  money 
now,  and  not  charge  It  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren." 

I  have  little  respect  for  the  individual 
who  says,  "Oh,  this  is  in  the  public  In- 
terest; it  must  be  done  now,"  and  then 
will  not  pay  for  it.  If  Senators  believe 
that  something  Is  vital  and  Important 
to  good  government,  let  us  do  It  and  pay 
for  It,  and  not  resort  to  looting  the  Treas- 
ury over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Is  It  not 
a  fact  that  the  Senator's  motion  would 
still  extend  to  all  Government  employees 
receiving  $8,000  and  under  all  the  bene- 
fits of  the  three-stage  Increase  provided 
In  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  true;  and  the 
other  benefits  are  not  dealt  with  In  this 
motion  at  all. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  One  fur- 
ther question.  The  only  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's motion  is  that  those  In  the  top 
bracket,  those  receiving  $10,000  and 
over,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administrative  decisions  and  the  msm- 
agement  of  this  Government,  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  deficits  and 
the  vast  spending  programs,  those 
making  the  policymaking  decisions, 
would  have  the  responsibility  of 
putting  our  financial  house  in  order;  smd 
then  when  that  Is  done  they,  too,  would 
receive  the  benefit  of  the  Increases  pro- 
vided In  this  bill? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  And  until 
such  time  as  those  of  us  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  policy  decisions  do  cooperate 
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in  putting  our  financial  house  in  order, 
our    salaries   will    not    be    raised    and 
charged  up  to  our  grandchildren  and  the 
.     future  generations? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  that  adopting  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Senator's 
motion  would  have  a  wholesome  effect 
far  beyond  the  amount  of  dollars  in- 
volved, because  it  would  place  a  direct 
incentive  before  every  policsonaking  ofiB- 
cial  in  the  Government  to  try  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  Government  by  eliminating 
waste  in  his  department  and  other  de- 
partments and  to  try  to  bring  our  Gov- 
ernment into  an  orderly  fiscal  position  so 
that  not  only  would  we  have  a  balanced 
budget  and  some  degree  of  financial  san- 
ity in  this  country,  which  would  help 
combat  Inflation,  but  at  the  same  time, 
from  purely  selfish  motives,  they  would 
be  working,  hopefully  toward  the  day 
when  they  could  receive  a  salary  increase. 
Until  such  time  as  that  is  done  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  deserve  a  salary  increase. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  this 
is  the  first  time  the  Senate  will  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  for  the  principle 
that  everybody  in  Government  drawing 
a  salary  of  $10,000  or  more  will  get  a  re- 
ward as  soon  as  we  balance  the  budget. 

I  call  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
cost  involved  in  paying  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt.  This  year  the  cost  is 
$14.2  bilUon. 

When  we  stop  to  realize  what  we  could 
do  with  $14.2  billion,  we  realize  that  we 
could  pay  all  the  veterans'  benefits  and 
services,  all  highway  costs  including 
interstate  highways,  all  costs  of  civil 
functions  of  the  Army  Engineers,  all 
costs  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and 
all  costs  of  running  Congress  and  the 
courts,  and  still  have  money  remaining 
from  what  the  people  have  to  pay  in 
Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  notice  from  an  item  on  the 
wire  service  outside  the  Senate  Chamber 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
now  testifying  before  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  He  has  advised 
that  Committee  that  unless  some  action 
is  taken  to  bring  the  fiscal  position  of 
this  Government  imder  better  control  we 
are  not  just  facing  inflation  in  the 
future,  but  we  have  it  now,  and  it  will 
soon  be  out  of  control. 

We  are  also  advised  that  the  Interest 
charges  next  year  will  be  substantially 
higher  than  they  are  even  today.  So  I 
think  It  is  mandatory  upon  this  Congress 
to  take  some  affirmative  steps  to  start 
putting  our  house  in  order.  This  certainly 
Is  the  very  minimum  step  that  we  can 
take  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  committee  members  for  one  moment. 
The  motion  recognizes  the  great  amount 
of  detailed  work  that  has  gone  into  the 
pending  bill  and  the  dedication  to  the 
task.  It  does  not  repudiate  the  judgment 
of  the  members  of  the  committee.  It 
merely  Injects  the  further  principle  that 


we  will  withhold  putting  this  part  of  the 
measure  into  effect  until  our  budget  is 
balanced. 

I  hope  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  rise  to  defend  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done  and  oppose  the  motion 
with  any  thought  that  it  means  to  upset 
the  work  of  the  committee.  It  does  not. 
The  committee  can  report  this  matter 
back  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  a  day  or  two 
ago  published  an  editorial  entitled  "De 
Gaulle  and  U.S.  Dollar." 

It  so  precisely  describes  the  plight  of 
our  country  that  I  should  like  to  read  a 
part  of  it. 

It  reads  in  part: 

One  of  the  things  about  Gen.  de  Gaulle 
that  grates  on  the  nerves  is  that  many  of 
the  things  he  says  are  true. 

When  he  says,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that 
the  American  dollar  Is  vulnerable  and  that 
it  may  go  the  way  of  the  British  pound 
sterling  If  the  U.S.  continues  its  economic 
and  fiscal  policies,  he  was  drawing  on  histori- 
cal experience  and  applying  common  sense. 

Few  of  the  modern-day  world  currencies 
have  been  devalued  as  often  and  as  drasti- 
cally as  the  French  franc,  and  always  lor  the 
same  reason — that  Prance  did  not  govern  it- 
self with  proper  self-restraint. 

The  British  have  been  less  irresponsible,  so 
British  devaluations  have  been  less  frequent 
and  less  drastic. 

America,  in  proportion  to  Its  vast  resources, 
has  been  even  less  Irresponsible  than  France 
or  Britain.  But  if  we  continue  to  spend  money 
we  do  not  have,  for  things  we  are  unwilling 
to  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for,  then  the  American 
dollar  too  will  lose  in  value. 

Over  the  last  35  years,  we  have  had  the 
New  Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society,  all  financed  substan- 
tially on  borrowed  money.  In  the  same  period 
we  have  engaged  in  World  War  II,  the  Korean 
War  and  now  the  Vietnam  War,  likewise  fi- 
nanced. In  those  35  years,  our  national  debt 
has  risen  from  $19  billion  to  more  than  $340 
billion.  It  all  has  to  be  paid  for,  either  in 
taxes  or  in  erosion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar. 

It  used  to  be  America's  proud  boast  that 
"the  dollar  rings  true  on  every  counter  In  the 
world."  How  true  for  how  long  depends  on 
how  we  protect  it — something  that  for  the 
last  generation  we  have  not  been  doing. 

Mr.  President,  the  article  from  which 
I  have  read  in  part  concisely  and  ac- 
curately points  out  the  path  which  we 
have  been  traveling,  a  path  which,  in  my 
opinion,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar  or  to  such  infla- 
tion that  bank  deposits  of  thrifty  people. 
Government  bonds,  and  retirement  pay- 
ments ivill  be  eroded  to  the  point  that 
the  poor  retired  minister,  schoolteacher, 
and  worker  will  be  robbed  of  everything 
that  has  been  promised  to  him. 

It  is  easy  to  spend  money.  It  is  difficult 
to  tax.  What  we  are  doing  is  urging  a  mad 
rush  for  spending.  However,  we  are  un- 
willing to  impose  taxes  to  provide  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  for  the  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News, 

Nov.  28.  1967] 

De  Gacixe  and  the  U.S.  Dollas 

One  of  the  things  about  Gen.  de  OauUe 
that  grates  on  the  nerves  is  that  many  of  the 
things  he  says  are  true. 

When  he  says,  as  he  did  yesterday,  that  the 
American  dollar  Is  vulnerable  and  that  it 
may  go  the  way  of  the  British  pound  sterling 
if  the  U.S.  continues  its  economic  and  fiscal 
policies,  he  was  drawing  on  historical  experi- 
ence and  applying  common  sense. 

Pew  of  the  modern-day  world  currencies 
have  been  devalued  as  often  and  as  drastically 
as  the  French  franc,  and  always  for  the  same 
reason — that  France  did  not  govern  itself 
with  proper  self-restraint. 

The  British  have  been  less  irresponsible, 
so  British  devaluations  have  been  less  fre- 
quent and  less  drastic. 

America,  in  proportion  to  its  vast  resources, 
has  been  even  less  irresponsible  than  France 
or  Britain.  But  If  we  continue  to  spend 
money  we  do  not  have,  for  things  we  are  \in- 
wllling  to  tax  ourselves  to  pay  for,  then  the 
American  dollar  too  will  lose  in  value. 

Over  the  last  35  years,  we  have  had  the 
New  Deal,  the  Square  Deal,  the  New  Frontier 
and  the  Great  Society,  all  financed  sub- 
stantially on  borrowed  money.  In  the  same 
period  we  have  engaged  in  World  War  II,  the 
Korean  War  and  now  the  Vietnam  War, 
likewise  financed.  In  those  35  ye&rs,  our 
national  debt  has  risen  from  $19  billion  to 
more  than  $340  billion.  It  all  has  to  be  paid 
for,  either  in  taxes  or  in  erosion  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

It  used  to  be  America's  proud  boast  that 
"the  dollar  rings  true  on  every  counter  in  the 
world."  How  true  for  how  long  depends  on 
how  we  protect  It — something  that  for  th^ 
last  generation  we  have  not  been  doing. 

As  for  de  Gaulle  on  other  subjects — 

HE  WAS  LESS  ACC0SATE 

Elsewhere  in  his  semi-annual  press  con- 
ference Gen.  de  Gaulle  was  much  less  mind- 
ful of  history  and  common  sense. 

He  again  encouraged  independence  for 
Canada's  French-speaking  Quebec  province,  a 
blatant  Interference  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  friendly  country.  He  ordered  Britain  to 
overhaul  Its  entire  economy  before  attempt- 
ing entry  into  the  European  Common  Mar- 
ket, an  affiliation  which  would  be  profitable 
to  both  Britain  and  the  Common  Market.  He 
claimed  the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  June  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  United  States  had 
not  "intervened"  in  Vietnam,  a  wholly  ficti- 
tious presumption. 

And  altho  the  evidence  runs  to  the  con- 
trary, Gen.  de  Gaulle  denied  France  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  run  on  the  British 
pound,  which  helped  bring  about  the  deval- 
uation, or  that  he  was  trying  to  undermine 
the  dollar,  which  would  be  dangerous  to 
France  as  well  as  the  U.S. 

In  trying  to  make  gold  (which  France  has 
been  hoarding)  the  sole  basis  for  Free  World 
trade,  Gen.  de  Gaulle  also  would  disrupt  the 
present  basis  of  trade  which  by  long-standing 
agreement  stands  Jointly  on  gold,  the  dollar 
and  the  pKJund. 

One  thing  he  grandly  Ignored,  however, 
was  an  old  Item  on  the  International  books: 
France's  debt  to  the  United  States  dating 
back  to  World  War  I  when  the  U.S.  came  to 
his  country's  rescue.  That  debt,  with  Interest, 
now  is  more  than  $6.8  billion — and  altho  the 
UjB.  has  not  insisted  on  repayment,  the  debt 
hasn't  been  waived,  either. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  remarks. 
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As  to  the  gloom  expressed  by  that  edi- 
torial, I  should  like  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Immortal  Lincoln: 

As  a  nation  of  free  men,  we  will  live  through 
aU  time  or  die  by  suicide. 

The  most  progressive  suicidal  tendency 
In  this  coimtry  so  far  as  the  Government 
is  concerned  is  uncontrolled  spending  and 
debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  condemning 
the  dedicated,  faithful,  hard-working  in- 
dividual in  Government  who  makes  more 
tiian  $8,000  or  $10,000  and  who  tries  to 
save  money. 

I  daresay  that  all  of  those  people  want 
the  budget  balanced.  This  proposal  will 
give  a  chance  to  all  of  them  to  work  for 
a  balanced  budget.  They  would  then  get 
a  handsome  pay  increase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  motion  provides 
for  the  pay  Increase  worked  out  by  the 
committee  for  everyone  drawing  under 
$8,000,  and  between  $8,000  and  $10,000 
they  will  get  part  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  tem- 
porarily yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  time  limitation  on  the  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
no  time  limitation  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
distinguished  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  the  commit- 
tee has  worked  long  and  arduously  on 
this  bill,  and  it  has  produced  a  very  fine 
bill.  The  amendment  which  has  been 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
should  be  defeated. 

Why  should  we  take  it  out  on  the  poor 
Government  employees  to  balance  the 
budget?  What  have  the  Government  em- 
ployees to  do  with  the  deficit  we  are  now 
incurring?  Federal  employees  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  our  governmental  deficit. 
Why  should  we  take  it  out  on  them? 

In  1962,  we  promised  the  Government 
employees  that  we  would  make  their 
salaries  comparable  to  those  paid  in 
private  industry.  This  bill  would  give 
them  comparability  with  private  industry 
in  1969 — 7  years  after  we  promised  them 
comparability.  We  made  this  promise  in 
the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962, 
and  because  of  the  continuous  annual 
Federal  deficit,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
give  them  comparability.  Now,  we  are 
attempting  to  give  them  comparability 
in  three  stages,  so  that  by  1969  they  will 
have  comparability,  based  on  the  most 
up  to  date  st^istlcs  available  at  that 
time.  f'^ 

It  is  long  past  time  for  Congress  to 
keep  faith  with  our  Federal  employees 
and  to  keep  faith  with  our  promise  to 
them. 

Looking  at  this  amendment,  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  for  saying  that  an  em- 
ployee who  receives  below  $10,000  a  yeav 
is  entitled  to  his  Increase,  that  another 
employee  who  receives  $10,001  should 
be  deprived  of  the  increase  because  we 
have    not    been   able   to    balance    the 


budget;  furthermore,  that  the  employee 
who  receives  $10,001  will  receive  his  in- 
crease after  we  have  balanced  the 
budget. 

We  have  not  balanced  the  budget  since 
1960.  We  balanced  the  budget  In  1956, 
1957,  and  1960,  but  for  the  past  7  years 
the  budget  has  not  been  balanced.  Since 
1959,  when  I  began  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  I  know  of  at  least  four  pay 
raises  we  have  given  to  Government  em- 
ployees; and  never  yet  have  we  said  to 
one  group  of  Goverrunent  employees, 
"Since  you  receive  more  than  $10,000, 
we  are  going  to  hold  up  your  increase; 
but  if  you  receive  less  than  $10,000,  we 
are  going  to  give  you  the  increase." 

Why  should  we  make  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other?  We  should  treat  all 
these  dedicated  Government  employees 
equally  and  say  that  they  all  deserve  a 
raise,  in  line  with  the  comparability 
principles  we  voted  in  1962.  We  should 
say,  "The  Senate  committee  has  gone 
into  this  matter  thoroughly,  we  have  re- 
ceived evidence  from  all  sources,  and  we 
find  that,  salarywise.  Government  em- 
ployees are  far  below  comparability  with 
their  counterparts  In  private  industry." 
In  ftU5t,  Federal  employees  who  are 
receiving  mor^  than  $10,000  a  year  in 
salary  are  now  further  from  compa- 
rabillty  than  those  who  are  receiving  less 
than  $10,000.  In  the  lower  grades  we  are 
very  close  to  comparability,  but  in  the 
higher  grades  we  are  15  to  21  percent  be- 
low comparability. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska is  discriminatory  and  arbitrary, 
and  I  urge  that  my  colleagues  reject  it. 

I  helped  write  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple into  the  1962  pay  bill  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  I  was  convinced  at 
that  time  that  in  all  fairness  Federal 
employees  should  be  paid  the  same  sal- 
aries paid  for  substantially  equal  work  in 
private  industry.  This  bill  would  reach 
that  stage  in  1969.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  would  be  to  wipe  out  that 
possibility. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  for  his 
diligence  in  guiding  the  bill  through  the 
many  long  hours  of  public  hearings  and 
the  days  of  executive  committee  sessions 
where  we  attempted  to  iron  out  the  dif- 
ferences we  had  on  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  HJl.  7977.  I  wish  also  to  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
[Mr.  Carlson],  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee,  and  all 
other  committee  members  for  their 
counsel  and  guidance  in  working  on  this 
bill. 

Although  this  is  an  excellent  bill,  one 
which  will  raise  much  needed  revenue  for 
our  Post  Office  Department  and  will  also 
bring  the  salaries  of  almost  2  million 
Federal  classified  and  postal  employees 
closer  to  comparability  with  their 
counterparts  in  private  Industry,  I  do 
have  a  few  reservations  about  certain 
specific  provisions  in  both  the  postal  rates 
and  salary  sections  of  this  legislation. 

Under  title  n.  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees will  receive  a  4.5-percent  salary 


increase  sujross  the  board  effective  Oc- 
tober 1, 1967.  They  will  also  receive  addi- 
tional incbases  in  July  1,  1968,  and  in 
July  1,  1969;  the  end  result  being  the 
achievement  of  comparability  with  their 
fellow  workers  in  private  industry. 

Postal  employees  will  receive  a  6-per- 
cent increase  effective  October  1, 1967,  an 
additional  5  percent  on  July  1,  1968  and 
whatever  amount  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  up  to  full  comparability  on  July  1, 
1969. 

The  comparability  principle  voted  by 
Congress  in  the  Salary  Reform  Act  of 
1962  should  be  realized  in  1969. 

During  committee  debate  on  the  pay 
provisions  of  this  bill  I  made  a  motion 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  all  Federal 
classified  employees  to  6  percent,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1967,  rather  than  the  4.5 
percent  voted  by  the  House.  This  6  per- 
cent is  the  same  amount  voted  for  the 
Federal  postal  employees.  My  motion  was 
not  adopted  and  I  shall  not  make  that 
motion  here,  because  I  think  we  have 
the  best  bill  we  can  get  at  the  present 
time.  But  I  do  serve  notice  that  I  shall 
monitor  the  actions  of  the  agencies 
charged  with  executing  the  catchup  pro- 
visions of  tl^  bill  to  insure  that  full 
comparability  is  reached  for  all  Federal 
classified  and  postal  employees  by  July  1, 
1969.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  Congress  must 
keep  its  pledge  to  these  dedicated  public 
servants. 

The  fight  to  achieve  salary  oompara- 
bility  for  P'edersil  employees  with  their 
fellow  workers  in  private  industry  has 
been  a  long,  hard  fight.  It  is  not  yet  over, 
but  by  passing  this  bill  with  its  three- 
stage  increase.  Congress  will  come  as 
near  as  is  presently  possible  to  keeping 
its  faith  with  the  Federal  employees. 

Realization  of  comparability  can  be 
seen  on  the  horizon,  and  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  pass  this  bill  with  its  three-stage 
increase. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  postal  rates. 
I  believe  the  Increase  in  air  mail  letter 
rates  of  10  cents  is  too  large.  The  present 
rate  is  8  cents  per  oimce.  Under  the 
present  rate  the  Post  Office  Department 
recovers  105  percent  of  the  costs  for 
handUng  air  mail  letters.  The  Post  Office 
Department  will  be  recovering  119  per- 
cent of  the  costs  under  the  10-cent  rate. 
I  proposed  in  committee  that  the  new 
rate  be  nine  cents — this  was  the  rate 
recommended  by  the  administration. 
However,  my  amendment  did  not  carry 
in  committee. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  with  the 
language  in  the  committee  report  on  this 
bill,  calling  for  the  movement  of  first- 
class  mail  by  the  most  expeditious  means 
available.  This  action  allows  all  first- 
class  ihail  traveling  long  distances,  such 
as  between  Hawaii  and  continental 
United  States,  to  travel  by  air  on  a  space 
available  basis. 

I  understand  that  all  first-class  mall 
traveling  between  Hawaii  and  the  west 
coast  now,  is  transported  by  air  on  a 
space  available  basis.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished committee  chairman  whether 
mail  traveling  between  the  west  coast 
gateway  cities  and  major  Interior  and 
east  coast  cities  also  is  being  airlifted  on 
a  space  available  basis. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
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from  Hawaii,  that,  thanks  to  his  en- 
thusiastic Insistence  upon  the  airlift,  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  99  percent  of  It 
will  be  airlifted  between  New  York  and 
the  west  coast,  and  beyond  to  Hawaii  or 
to  Alaska.  I  expect  this  to  be  almost  95 
percent  complete  on  movement  of  flrst- 
class  mail  between  any  points  In  the 
United  States — and  by  that  I  mean  the 
50  United  States,  and  not  just  the  48 
contiguous  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  effort  by  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  and  his  insistence 
that  it  is  foolish  to  send  first-class  mall 
for  Hawaii  by  railroad  for  a  5-day  trip 
and  then  fly  it  for  3  hours  to  Hawaii,  we 
have  this  provision  In  the  bill.  The  Sena- 
tor's Insistence  upon  the  mail  being  air- 
lifted from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  or 
Seattle  or  San  Francisco,  and  dispatched 
onward,  will  be  realized  and  achieved. 

Mr.  PONG.  This  would  mean  that  a 
letter  with  first  class  postage  would  be 
treated  almost  the  same  as  an  air  mail 
letter? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  correct.  I 
read  from  the  report:  ' 

PRIORITT    MAIL 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  actions  he  has  taken  this  year  to 
airlift  flrst-class  mall  In  order  to  Improve 
postal  service  to  American  citizens  In  antici- 
pation of  the  increased  rates  of  postage  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Department  began  a  vigorous  program  to 
provide  airlift  of  first-class  mall  on  a  space- 
available  basis  when  air  was  the  most  expe- 
ditious means  of  transportation  available. 
This  has  resulted  In  substantial  improve- 
ments In  service,  especially  for  flrst-class  mall 
going  relatively  long  distances.  The  amount 
of  first-class  mail  being  carried  this  year  as 
of  the  end  of  September,  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year,  has  increased  254 
percent  on  the  domestic  trunkllnes  and  all 
cargo  carriers  and  by  an  astounding  591  per- 
cent on  the  local  service  carriers. 

The  Senator  can  be  assured,  with  this 
giant  movement  from  trains  that  no 
longer  exist,  that  first-class  mail  will 
have  priority  handling  and  will  fly  from 
Washington,  New  York,  or  any  other 
place  in  the  contiguous  United  States  to 
the  gateways  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  and 
be  airlifted  on  both  ends  of  the  trip. 

Mr.  PONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  insistence  of 
the  Senator  has  been  of  great  help  in 
achieving  this  superior  service. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  remarks.  He  has  been  very  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  first-class  by 
airlift  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

CNANIMOtrS-CONSENT    ACRZEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator's  remarks,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  on  the 
pending  motion,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MONRONEY],  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Curtis],  the  initiator  of  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ten  minutes  on 
each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  this  type  of 
mail  service  is  essential  to  the  people  of 
Hawaii.  Correspondence  with  our  fam- 
ilies, friends,  and  business  associates  on 
continental  United  States  must  be  trans- 
ported as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  have  a  long  tradition  of  using  air 
mail  service  because  of  our  insularity. 
However,  I  also  believe  that  the  people  in 
Hawaii  and  those  in  other  comparatively 
isolated  places  served  predominantly  by 
air,  should  also  have  an  alternative  mail 
service  in  view  of  the  increased  airmail 
rates  being  enacted. 

The  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  report  on  H.R.  7977  pre- 
sents an  excellent  alternative,  one  which 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  already 
instituted  on  certain  mail  routes. 

I  urge  that  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  stay  In  close  touch 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  to 
monitor  the  movement  of  first-class  mail 
by  air  on  a  space-available  basis.  This 
is  a  service  that  is  sorely  needed  by  our 
postal  patrons  and  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  its  position  in  this  matter. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  third-class 
rate  provisions  of  this  bill  I  was  impressed 
by  the  argument  of  the  third-class  mail 
users  that  the  per-piece  rate  for  third- 
class  regular  bulk  mail  under  the  House 
bill  would  impose  a  severe  burden  too 
soon  on  them.  Under  the  House  bill  the 
per-piece  rate  for  such  mail  would  be 
increased  by  32  percent  on  January  7, 
1968.  Such  an  Increase  in  one  fell  swoop 
on  these  mail  business  houses  would  be 
drastic.  I  believe  that  if  such  an  Increase 
is  to  be  imposed  it  should  be  phased  in 
over  3  years— this  is  the  same  treatment 
given  second-class  mailers  of  newspapers 
and  certain  other  publications.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  voted  to  increase  this  rate 
by  an  additional  two-tenths  of  a  cent, 
but  phased  in  over  a  2-year  period. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  this  increase 
should  be  held  at  the  House  level  of  3.8 
cents  and  phased  in  over  3  years.  I  be- 
lieve this  group  of  mall  users  provides  a 
real  service  to  the  American  public  and 
as  an  employer  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  its  position  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  such  a  drastic  increase  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  A  reasonable 
adjustment  period  In  line  with  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  would  be  to  phase  the 
increase  in  over  3  years. 

Again,  I  conmiend  the  chairman  for 
his  hard  work  on  this  legislation,  and 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  for  his  counsel  during  our 
deliberations.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  and 
House  act  quickly  on  the  bill  so  that  it 
can  be  sent  to  the  President  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  now  that  we  are  on  a 
time  limitation,  I  ask  that  my  comments 
on  "Magazines  as  the  Melding  Force  in 
Democracy"  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  views  presented  by  Mr.  Fonc  are 
as  follows : 

Magazines  as  the  Melding  Force  in 
Democract 
The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  postal 
rates  is  one  we  should  exercise  with  ever-in- 
creasing care  and  deliberation. 

Because  of  the  concepts  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice since  Colonial  times,  and  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  Congress  has  used  its 
postal  rate  making  power,  we  have  made  the 
United  States  the  greatest  nation  of  com- 
municators in  history.  Insofar  as  we  can, 
we  should  keep  It  that  way. 

In  testimony  on  the  bill  pending  to  raise 
mall  rates,  the  Postmaster  General  reports 
that  with  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion, this  country  originates  and  distributes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  mall. 

In  the  10  years  through  1966.  the  mall 
volume  rose  from  56  billion  to  76  billion 
pieces  of  mall.  It  will  be  more  than  82  bilUon 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  and  wUl  top  100  billion 
pieces  In  1976. 

Our  wise  postal  policies  through  the  dec- 
ades have  encouraged  this  growth  In  the 
use  of  the  mails.  We  have  many  tangible  as- 
sets of  great  value  as  a  result.  Despite  some 
congestion  and  delay,  our  first  class  maU 
service  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  consider- 
ing Its  load  and  geographic  reach. 

We  have  a  healthy  newspaper  publishing 
Industry  serving  local  and  regional  areas 
with  Information,  opinion  and  entertain- 
ment. We  have  a  truly  national  press  In  the 
magazine  publishing  Industry  which  serves 
the  broad  range  of  all  our  Interests  as  a 
nation.  We  have  a  prosperous  multl-blUlon 
dollar  direct  mall  and  parcel  post  Industry 
that  contributes  substantially  to  our  eco- 
nomic development. 

I  would  like  to  speak  particularly  to  the 
development  of  American  magazines  as  a  true 
national  press,  filling  a  need  and  function- 
ing In  a  manner  not  duplicated  In  any  other 
nation  at  any  time. 

Each  of  us  must  have  a  number  of  cur- 
rent magazines  on  our  desks  right  now.  for 
information,  Interpretation,  or  reference. 
We  may  get  two  or  three  general  interest 
magazines  at  home,  perhaps  one  or  two 
business  publications,  a  farm  Journal,  fra- 
ternal magazine,  a  religious  periodical.  We 
know  our  wives  read  homemaker,  fashion, 
and  garden  magazines,  maybe  one  or  two 
others  of  special  Interest  to  them.  And  our 
children  get  one  or  two  magazines  edited 
for  their  particular  Interests. 

The  chances  are  that  almost  all  of  these 
magazines  reach  us  at  home  or  office 
through  the  mall. 

Many  people,  when  discussing  magazines, 
tend  to  think  of  the  dozen  or  so  whose 
names  are  household  words,  whose  circula- 
tions run  Into  mUlions,  whose  advertising 
revenues  are  very  large.  These  are  the  gen- 
eral circulation  magazines,  but  the  major- 
ity of  our  magazines  are  comparatively 
small,  specialized  magazines  which  have 
great  meaning  to  selective  and  significant 
audiences,  which  In  total  account  for  mil- 
lions of  readers,  moet  of  them  people  of 
purpose  and  with  Influence  on  the  cultural, 
economic  and  political  course  of  the 
country. 

These  are  magazines  of  contemporary 
thought,  rellg:ton,  science,  farm.  Industry, 
fashion,  news,  travel,  business,  music  and 
arts,  home  service,  homemaklng,  children 
and  youth,  sports  and  outdoors,  special  In- 
terest to  women  and  many  more. 

Their  audiences  are  men  and  women  of 
decision,  leaders  who  make  the  news,  ob- 
servers of  public  affairs,  students  of  eco- 
nomics, citizens  in  search  of  political  en- 
lightenment;   audiences  of  farmers,  follow- 
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*r8  of  a  religion,  parents  In  search  of  better 
ways  to  rear  their  children,  newlyweds  creat- 
ine homes  and  families. 

And  remember  this  highly  significant 
Doint  These  audiences  are  distributed 
throughout  the  breadth  and  length  of  this 
land  m  every  state— truly  national  audiences 
served  by  a  truly  national  press,  the  maga- 
zines. 

While  the  magazine  Industry  Is  a  mirror 
of  American  life,  it  Is  also  a  highly  com- 
netitive  business.  A  periodical  must  find  and 
retain   an    audience    or    It    cannot   survive. 
It  must  meet  the  payroll  to  continue.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  famous  failures  that 
can  be  recalled  to  mind,  among  them  Col- 
lier's and  Coronet.  The  tastes  of  the  public 
change.   Advertisers   are   most   reluctant   to 
part  with  their  promotion  dollars,  and  a  pub- 
lisher is   in  competition  with  a  myriad  of 
counter  attractions  when  he  seeks  to  per- 
suade  a   reader  to   Invest   his   money   In   a 
subscription.  A  magazine  must  find  a  place 
in  the  life  of  Its  readers  or  die  a  premature 
death.    Even   the    most    popular   magazines, 
with  a  vast  national  audience,  must  keep 
coming  up  with  stimulating  editorial  mate- 
rial or  the  race  is  lost. 

Periodical  circulation  has  continued  to 
rise  as  the  population  Increased,  as  techno- 
logical developments  and  Industrial  diversifi- 
cation created  new  audiences  for  specialized 
business  and  professional  publications,  and 
as  a  more  affluent  and  leisured  society  pro- 
vided new  markets  for  magazines  serving  a 
wide  range  of  cultural  and  recreational 
interests. 

Continued  Improvement  In  editorial  qual- 
ity, better  design  and  vlgorovis  promotion 
have  enabled  periodicals  to  Increase  circula- 
tion despite  competition  for  the  reader's 
time  from  television.  Inexpensive  marketed 
paperbound  books,  and  various  other  types 
of  leisure  activity. 

The  periodicals'  share  of  the  advertising 
dollar  has  been  gradually  shrinking  although 
receipts  from  advertising  have  steadily  in- 
creased. About  47  per  cent  of  total  national 
advertising  expenditures  In  1966  went  Into 
television  and  its  share  may  grow  as  the  use 
of  color  Increases.  This  total  was  up  4.4  per 
cent  while  magazines  share  went  down  3.6 
per  cent  In  the  1962-1966  period. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  postal 
rates  Is  one  we  should  exercise  with  ever- 
Increasing  care  and  deliberation.  We  have 
exercised  this  power  from  the  birth  of  our 
nation  to  encourage  communications.  We 
have  seen  a  healthy  vigorous  magazine  pub- 
lishing industry  develop  under  these  policies 
of  encouragement — an  industry  which  de- 
pends upon  the  Post  Office  for  dlstributlbn 
of  three  billion  copies  of  product  annually. 
So  postal  rates  are  an  Important  Item  of  cost. 
In  sum.  we  are  talking  here  about  a  de- 
cision of  considerable  economic  import,  and, 
considering  the  political  and  philosophic 
value  of  an  Independent  press,  one  of  un- 
measured— and  probably  Immeasurable — 
consequences. 

A  low  rate  of  postage  for  periodical  pub- 
lications disseminating  Ideas  to  the  reading 
public  has  contributed  tremendously  to  our 
American  mass  education. 

Magazines  are  a  major  factor  In  unifica- 
tion of  the  nation,  a  great  melding  force  to 
work  the  will  of  the  electorate,  the  will  of  a 
majority  of  the  people.  They  are  part  of  our 
national  press.  Our  great  responsibility  Is  to 
see  that  we  do  not  stifle  It,  but  act  wisely 
that  its  continued  growth  may  be  fostered 
for  our  own  strength  and  progress,  and  for 
the  generations  to  come. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  we  are  on  a  time  limitation 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  Senator's 
statement. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  and  as  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  ever  since 
my  entrance  into  the  Senate,  which  Is 
some  18  years  ago.  I  commend  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Hawaii  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  service  to 
the  Federal  workers  of  this  Nation,  the 
postal  employees,  the  classified  workers, 
and  the  other  people  who  are  interested 
in  our  governmental  operations.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  made  a  more  dedicated 
effort  in  this  field  In  behalf  of  our  pub- 
lic servants,  the  Federal  workers  of  this 
Nation,    than    has    the    Senator    from 
Hawaii.  He  has  devoted  much  energy  In 
trying  to  secure  improved  salaries  for 
Federal  workers  based  on  comparability, 
and  time  and  time  again  he  has  worked 
for  their  best  interests. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  kind 
remarks.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
been  in  the  forefront  to  obtain  compara- 
bility for  Federal  employees,  and  many 
of  the  fine  features  of  this  bill  and  the 
provisions  dealing  with  postal  rates  and 
Government  employees  are  the  result  of 
the  excellent  thinking  and  the  fine  work 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas.  Federal 
postal,  classified,  and  other  employees 
have  no  finer  friend  in  Congress  than  my 
colleague,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  Senator  Carlson. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with 
him,  and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Oklahoma.  ,^     ..    t 

Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league. ^       ^       , 
Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
INOTTSCE  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  wiU 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  be  good  enough  to  tell  me 
whether  the  time  limitation  is  20  min- 
utes   with  10  minutes  on  each  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Each  side  has  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
That  applies  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
someone  started  out  to  find  a  way  to 
wreck  the  efficiency  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment here  and  abroad  he  could  not  have 
dreamed  up  a  better  way  to  do  it  than 
to  produce  a  motion  of  the  kind  produced 
by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]. 

This  bill  does  take  care  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  well  deserving  employees.  These 
are  the  faithful  postal  employees.  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  below  the  $8,000  pro- 
vided ir-  this  bill.  Those  employees  who 
receive  $8,000  would  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  6  percent  Increase  we  are  provid- 
ing in  this  bill. 

Above  that  level  there  are  the  super- 
visors, the  men  who  must  plan  and  de- 
sign the  mail  schemes,  those  who  make 


contracts  with  railroads  and  airlines, 
those  who  run  all  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  Post  Office,  all  of  whom 
would  be  denied  any  increase  whatsoever. 
Mr.  President,  under  the  amendment, 
it  would  be  possible  and  probable  that 
men  who  have  menial  tasks — and  this 
would  benefit  them  almost  solely — ^would 
be  able  to  go  above  their  supervisors  In 
salary,  and  those  who  have  already 
reached  above  $8,000  in  salary  would 
see  their  subordinates  in  menial  capaci- 
ties paid  more  than  they  are. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  postal  employees 
are  below  the  $8,000  figure.  Those  who 
serve  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  or  an 
executive  capacity,  those  who  plan  the 
entire  $8  billion  system,  would  have  no 
increase  whatsoever.  Although  the  de- 
gree of  comparability  with  private  In- 
dustry is  high  at  the  extreme  low  level, 
it  goes  down  in  comparability  to  75  per- 
cent or  80  percent  in  the  management- 
type  position. 

This  measure  puts  the  emphasis  in 
that  area  where  we  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  recruiting  and  keeping  com- 
petent Federal  employees.  If  there  is  any 
way  to  save  money,  anyone  who  has 
studied  high  school  economics  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  good  management.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  have  good  manage- 
ment if  we  are  paying  less  than  the  man 
across  the  street  is  paying. 

Ninety  percent  of  GS  employees  are 
paid  below  $8,000.  The  others  are  their 
supervisors,  directors,  and  planners,  and 
the  specialists  in  all  agencies  of  inter- 
state commerce. 

I  respect  and  admire  the  lower  level 
menial  employees  and  I  want  to  see  them 
rewarded  in  a  pay  increase,  but  this 
Increase  cannot  be  denied  to  manage- 
ment. 

We  are  losing  those  who  are  in  man- 
agement now  because  of  the  inadequate 
pay  and  lack  of  adequate  promotional 
opportunity.  How  much  is  going  to  be 
saved  by  this  proposal?  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  save  all  that  It  is  thought  wiU  be 
saved  because  of  the  large  percentage  of 
employees  below  the  $8,000  grade.  There 
will  be  saved,  according  to  the  committee 
statistics  that  were  given  us,  if  we  cut 
all  above  $8,000.  only  $68  miUion  a  year 
out  of  $500  miUIon  in  the  pay  bill.  We 
would  sacrifice  the  incentives  necessary 
to  preserve  management  and  the  skills 
that  are  necessary. 

Do  Senators  think  they  could  hire  a 
doctor  or  keep  a  doctor,  and— we  have 
to  have  thousands  of  them  in  our  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  PubUc  Health 
Service  and  of  various  facilities — unless 
they  receive  a  pay  increase,  when  the 
medical  orderly  below  them  would  be 
getting  a  raise? 

Do  we  think  we  will  be  able  to  employ 
and  keep  nurses?  That  is  probably  the 
greatest  shortage  we  have.  No  nxase 
above  the  beginning  salary  today  is  paid 
under  $8,000.  So  these  great  ladira 
who  care  for  the  wounded  and  come  bade 
after  discharge  from  the  military  hos- 
pitals where  they  are  mUitary  personnel, 
cannot  be  hired.  Certainly  they  are 
not  going  to  stay,  as  much  as  they  love 
Government  work,  when  the  hospital 
down  the  street,  or  In  some  other  city.  Is 
paying  the  going  rate.  We  are  ah'eady 
having  great  difficulty  on  that. 
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We  will  not  hire  any  dentists,  because 
they  are  above  that  salary.  We  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  them. 

We  are  having  trouble  keeping  air  traf- 
fic control  experts.  They  are  all  paid 
above  $8,000.  Certainly,  these  men  are 
necessary. 

The  FBI  is  going  to  be  ashamed  to  see 
its  agents  leaving  for  better  jobs,  being 
luiable  to  compete  in  the  promotional  op- 
portunities with  supervisors  at  the  lowest 
level  of  the  FBI. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  keep 
any  researchers  in  the  billion-dollar  en- 
terprises of  research  and  all  the  things 
we  do  there. 

Engineers  cannot  be  hired  for  $8,000, 
so  the  men  we  have  are  going  to 
move  on  because  there  are  ample  oppor- 
tunities elsewhere  in  those  fields. 

Scientists,  supervisors,  test  training 
pilots  who  go  along  with  certifying  train- 
ing programs  and  checking  out  the 
pilots  at  the  airlines,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  hire  them. 

We  will  eliminate  by  necessity  all  the 
top  level  of  congressional  ofiQces.  Mr. 
President.  Judge  for  yourself,  we  can  keep 
the  boy  in  the  folding  room  by  giving  him 
a  raise,  and  we  can  keep  the  elevator 
operator  by  giving  him  a  raise;  yet  the 
most  effective  and  efficient  administra- 
tive assistants,  the  personal  secretaries, 
the  girls  on  whom  we  so  much  depend 
for  the  eflSciency  of  our  office  work,  are 
all  paid  better  than  $8,000  a  year  in  order 
to  get  the  kind  of  talent  we  need.  They 
will  all  be  hired  away  from  us  down- 
town or  hired  by  others. 

This  is  an  amendment  which  puts  the 
emphasis  on  the  wrong  syllable.  We  do 
not  save  the  money  that  it  says  we  have. 
The  best  way  to  do  it.  if  we  gentle- 
men wish  to  effect  it.  is  to  tear  out  the 
whole  section  on  pay  increases.  Let  us 
not  say  that  because  the  votes  are  over 
here  in  the  great  numbers  of  postal  em- 
ployees— 90  percent  of  the  votes  are  at 
the  lowest  level,  "Let's  go  for  broke,  boys. 
To  hell  with  the  efficiency  of  the  U.S 
Government." 

In  this  time  of  crisis,  I  do  not  believe 
even  though  we  do  have  a  difficult  time 
with  the  budget,  that  we  want  to  destroy 
and  kill  on  our  management  and  man- 
agement opportunities. 

I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
work  as  inequitably,  which  would  put 
the  management  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  in  the  position  of 
having  their  subordinates  paid  more  than 
they  are.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
think  we  can  keep  a  man  in  the  Federal 
employment  at  that  rate.  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  could  have  thought  this 
through  properly.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  could  expect  we  could  get  a  bill 
if  we  are  going  to  have  to  crank  all  this 
Junk  into  it.  The  bill  was  considered  for 
4  long  months  in  the  House  and  for  2 
months  in  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  know  anyone  who  knows  more 
about  this  subject  than  the  minority 
member  on  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  fMr.  Carlson],  who  has 
made  such  a  great  contribution  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 


This  Is  absolutely  the  wrong  way  to  deal 
with  the  Federal  employment  picture. 
It  is  also  unfair.  It  is  based  on  the  1966 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  salary  survey 
on  what  the  actual  salaries  were  in  1960 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  compara- 
bility principle,  which  shows  that  the  sal- 
aries of  classified  Federal  employees 
lagged  behind  by  2.3  percent  in  GS-3; 
4.3  percent  in  GS-15. 

In  1962,  we  adopted  the  comparability 
principle.  The  pending  bill  is  trying  to 
cany  out  that  principle. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  stated, 
it  is  most  fair  to  close  up  the  gap  be- 
cause they  are  further  behind  in  com- 
parability. 

As  I  mentioned,  in  GS-3  it  was  2.3 
percent  behind;  in  GS-15.  4.3  percent 
behind;  in  GS-7.  6.6  percent;  in  GS-9, 
9.3  percent;  GS-11,  is  10.3  percent 
behind. 

Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  all 
Senators  will  consider  this  proposal 
seriously,  and  reject  the  motion. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Do  those  figures  in- 
clude the  so-called  fringe  benefits,  such 
as  insurance,  and  all  other  benefits  that 
are  important  in  comparing  salaries  in 
government  with  those  in  private  indus- 
try? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  These  are  considered 
on  a  salary  basis  only.  They  do  not  in- 
clude fringe  benefits. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  me  say  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
who  represents  a  most  progressive  State 
in  a  most  progressive  way,  that  the  fringe 
benefits  are  much  less  today  in  Govern- 
ment than  they  were.  They  used  to  be 
much  superior.  But  on  insurance  and  re- 
tirement, they  do  not  match  the  equiva- 
lents of  outside  employment  today.  The 
salary  level  there,  as  to  the  total  cost  of 
the  bUl  or  the  total  cost  of  the  salary 
level  we  have  quoted,  adds  $38  million 
for  insurance  benefits  to  the  total.  That 
is  provided  in  the  last  title. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  a  com- 
parison of  the  fringe  benefits  would  be 
on  approximately  the  same  percentage 
basis  as  a  comparison  of  the  actual  total 
figure;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  correct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  listened 
with  much  interest  to  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  had  to  say.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  during  World  War  n 
there  were  pay  raises  greatly  favoring  the 
lower  paid  workers. 

Today,  we  are  at  war.  The  dollar  Is  Im- 
periled. We  have  the  highest  deficit  in 
our  history. 
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Now  it  is  being  said  that  this  would 
save  only  a  few  million  dollars. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true. 
If  we  go  on  record  of  having  no  pay 
increases  over  these  upper  brackets  until 
we  balance  the  budget,  then  I  believe 
that  we  will  get  a  balanced  budget. 

The  eloquent  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNGl  pointed  out  that  we  have 
not  had  a  balanced  budget  since  I960 
but  we  have  added  four  pay  raises. 

One  of  the  virtues  of  this  thing  is  that 
It  is  an  incentive.  It  will  not  hurt  re- 
search. It  will  see  that  the  money  vested 
in  research  is  conserved,  that  we  will 
then  be  able  to  get  a  balanced  budget 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  put  on  a 
pay  increase. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  and  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  motion  being  made 
by  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

We  are  going  to  have  a  deficit  this  year 
of  somewhere  between  $18  billion  to  $30 
biUion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  at 
war  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only 
sensible  course  to  pursue  would  be  to  fol- 
low the  course  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment. 

I  realize  that  this  is  not  a  popular 
course  to  take.  I  realize  that  the  Senate 
many  not  see  fit  to  adopt  this  motion. 
However,  it  is  the  right  course.  It  is  the 
honest  course.  It  is  the  course  which  is 
best  for  the  people  of  this  country,  it  is 
the  course  of  sound  fiscal  policy.  It  is  the 
course  that  this  country  needs  to  take 
in  order  to  bring  some  semblance  of 
soundness  to  the  fiscal  policies  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  debt  today 
is  almost  $344  billion.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  it  has  been  estimated  that  it 
will  go  to  between  $345  billion  and  $350 
billion.  The  ceiling  now  is  $358  billion. 
The  annual  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  approximately  $14  billion  per  year. 

The  Federal  Government  has  balanced 

its  books  only  six  times  in  the  past  37 

years. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  wait? 

When  are  we  going  to  start  balancing 

our  books? 

When  do  we  begin  to  think  about  the 
people  back  home  who  pay  the  bills? 

Of  course  I  am  sympathetic  to  Gov- 
ernment workers.  I  have  the  utmost  re- 
spect for  them.  They  are  dedicated  and 
hard-working  people. 

At  the  same  time,  I  emphasize  that  we 
are  now  at  war,  that  we  are  facing  a  def- 
icit of  between  $18  billion  and  $30  bil- 
lion this  year  alone.  I  believe  that  our 
Government  workers  at  the  top  salary 
levels  would  be  willing  to  delay  a  pay 
raise. 

This  will  enable  those  with  salaries  of 
$8,000  or  less  to  get  their  Increase.  Those 
receiving  above  $10,000  will  get  it  when 
the  budget  Is  balanced.  I  think  that  fact 
alone  will  have  a  tremendous  moral  sua- 
sion, because  human  nature  is  himian 
nature.  I  believe  when  those  In  some 
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high  positions  in  Government  know  they 
are  not  going  to  get  a  raise  until  the 
budget  is  in  balance,  they  will  help  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  should  be  balanced. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  more 
Impoitant  for  the  preservation  of  the 
country,  other  than  maintaining  a  strong 
niilitary  establishment,  than  maintain- 
ing a  strong  economy.  We  cannot  main- 
tain a  strong  economy  if  we  are  spending 
more  than  we  are  taking  in.  That  is  what 
our  country  has  been  doing  for  many 
years.  Our  Government  cannot  continue 
to  operate  on  this  basis  indefinitely.  No 
business  can  operate  in  this  fashion  and 
neither  can  the  government  of  any 
country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska,  as  I  feel  it  is  sound. 
It  offers  xis  a  course  that  will  be  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  in  the  long 

run. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Since  the  military 
pay  bill  follows  the  civilian  pay  bill  in 
pattern,  does  the  Senator  feel  we  should 
increase  the  pay  of  captains  so  they  will 
be  earning  more  than  majors? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  applicable.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  now 
is  the  time  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Con- 
gressmen or  any  Government  employees. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Not  even  the  mili- 
tary? 

Mr.  THURMOND,  li  the  Congress 
raises  the  salaries  for  civilian  employees, 
I  would  feel  free  to  vote  to  raise  military 
salaries,  because  the  military  raises  have 
always  lagged  behind  the  civilian  raises. 
I  have  been  here  13  years,  and  I  believe 
there  have  been  between  eight  and  10 
raises  for  civilian  employees.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge any  of  those  raises,  but  these 
raises  should  be  delayed  whUe  a  war  is 
going  on. 

How  much  longer  does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  feel  we  can  continue  to 
raise  salaries  while  we  are  running  im- 
balanced  budgets? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  would  affect 
only  $68  million  out  of  $500  million,  but 
it  would  disturb  the  balance  in  the  exec- 
utive pay  scale. 

My  question  still  is.  Since  the  military 
pay  bill  follows  the  same  pattern  as  the 
civilian  pay  bill,  should  we  fix  the  sal- 
aries of  captains  above  that  of  majors? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  object  to 
raising  the  lower  grade  officers'  salaries 
In  a  larger  proportion  If  that  Is  the  ques- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 

time  do  I  have  left?       

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  committee's  argu- 
ment on  this  point  is  just  plain  foolish- 
ness. It  is  not  proposed  to  pay  a  captain 
more  than  a  major.  The  reason  we  have 
a  phasing  out  bracket  between  $8,000  and 
$10,000  is  to  prevent  that  very  thing 
from  happening. 

The  employees  receiving  under  $8,000 
wUl  get  the  raise.  Those  receiving  over 
$10,000  will  have  to  wait  until  the  budg- 
et is  balanced.  Those  receiving  salaries 


in  between  those  two  will  get  part  of  the 
raise. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  not  downgrade 
this  committee  and  say  that  they  could 
not  work  that  out  equitably.  Of  course 
they  could. 

We  do  not  have  the  time,  but  I  woiild 
challenge  Senators  to  put  the  question 
up  to  their  people  back  home:  Should 
Government  employees  drawing  more 
than  $10,000  receive  a  pay  increase  while 
the  budget  is  vmbalanced?  Senators  know 
they  will  say  they  should  not. 

Those  of  us  who  served  during  World 
War  n  saw  pay  Incresises.  I  remember 
one  that  was  $300  a  year  for  everybody, 
whether  someone  was  in  the  $25,000 
bracket — of  course,  it  was  not  that  high 
then,  but  the  highest  bracket — or  was  the 
lowest  paid  worker.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
do  this  in  wartime. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  call  to 
th^  attention  of  the  Senate  that  there 
is  a  precedent  for  such  action,  and  it 
can  be  done.  After  World  War  n.  the 
former  Senator  from  Virginia,  Harry 
Byrd.  made  a  similar  motion  to  a  similar 
pay  bill  In  the  Senate.  It  was  adopted; 
the  committee  took  the  bill  back,  and  the 
provision  was  embraced  in  the  bill. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further.  I 
might  add  that  after  that  action  the 
budget  was  soon  balanced. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  a  pay  increase  were 
withheld  from  every  Federal  employee 
getting  over  $10,000  until  the  budget  was 
balanced,  we  would  get  a  balanced 
budget;  but  as  long  as  we  defend  the 
principle  that  has  been  prevaUing  aU 
through  these  years  of  never  balancing 
the  budget,  and  always  Increasing  pay, 
it   will   go   on   that   way.   Now,  I   will 

accept _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  The  question  is 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  recommit  with  instructions. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellknder]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulbrightI,  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy!, the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGsEl ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  annoxmce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  CMr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr]  wotild  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 


from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
woxild  vote  "nay." 

The   result  was  armounced— yeas  5. 
nays  83.  as  follows: 

(No.  355  Leg.] 
YEAS — 5 

WUllams.  Del. 


Curtis 
Hnisks 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dlrksen 

Dominlck 

Eastland 

'Exxin 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Orlffln 


Lauscbe 
Thurmond 

NAYS— 83 

Gruentng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 


Montoya 
Morse 
Morton 
Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 


Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

Hill  Pastore 

HoUand  Pearson 

HoUlngs  PeU 

Inouye  Percy 

Jackson  Prouty 

javlts  Proxmlre 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 

Jordan.  Idaho  Rlblcoff 
Kennedy.  Mass.  Smathers 

Kennedy.  N.Y.  Smith 

Kucbel  Sparkman 

Long,  Mo.  Spong 

Long,  La.  Biennis 

Magnuson  Talmadge 

Mansfield  Tydlngs         . 

McClellan  WlUlams,  N.J. 

McOovem  Yarborough 

Metcalf  Yoiing,  N.  Dak. 

Mondale  ;f  oung,  Ohio 
Monroney 

NOT  VOTING — 12 

McCarthy  RusseU 

McOee  Scott 

McIntyre  Symington 

Miller  Tower 


Cooper 
Dodd 
KUender 
Pulbrlght 

So  Mr.  Curtis'  motion  to  recommit, 
with  instructions,  was  rejected. 

trNANlMOtJS-CONSENT   AGRIXMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  imanimous-consent  request 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  during  the  turtlier 
consideration  of  the  bill,  HJt.  7977.  the  so- 
called  ClvUlan  Pay  Raise  Act.  but  exclusive 
of  the  previous  agreements  ol  tlie  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Whaiams]  numbered 
469  and  472,  debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table.  shaU  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controUed  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
RONFT]:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon- 
BONKTl  Is  In  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  In  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro- 
dded further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  ctf 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  2  hours  and  15  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively, 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under  their 
control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bUl,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
can  make  one  addendum  to  that  request, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mrs.  Smith]  has  indicated  that  she  will 
offer  an  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on 
her  amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mrs.  Smith!  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  MoNRONEY],  and  that  prior  to  the 
time  starting,  there  be  a  live  quorum 
caU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
without  objection,  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
reads  as  follows : 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 
OrdeTCd,  That,  effective  during  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  7977,  the 
so-called  Civilian  Pay  Raise  Act,  debate  on 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  (except 
two  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wiluam3),  Nos.  469 
and  472.  on  which  there  Is  to  be  40  minutes 
of  debate,  and  one  by  Mrs.  Smith,  on  which 
there  Is  to  be  30  minutes  of  debate),  except 
a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend- 
ment or  motion  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  :  Provided,  That 
In  the  event  the  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  MoNRONETj  Is  In  favor  of  any 
such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  some  Senator  designated 
by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amend- 
ment that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  flnal  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  2  hours  and  15  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled,  respectively. 
by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of 
them,  may.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or 
appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  Senators  present  will  listen. 

Title  m  of  the  pending  bill  relates  to 
the  prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  has  not 
extensively  discussed  this  title  in  relation 
to  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance  as  it  represents 
basic  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  President,  first  with  respect  to  the 
pay  raise  itself  as  It  Is  contained  In  the 
pending  bill,  the  action  of  the  House 
and  now  by  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committees  in  approving  a 
postal  pay  increase  for  the  Nation's 
faithful  postal  employees  Is  at  last  be- 
ginning to  redeem  the  promise  of  com- 
parability with  private  employment  Is 
most  gratifying.  Approval  of  this  bill  Is 
truly  an  opportunity  to  implement  the 
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pay  comparability  principle  which  has 
been  adoted  as  settled  policy  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  long  been  a  devoted  advocate  of 
adequate  salaries  for  postal  workers.  This 
is  basic  justice  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  those  who  are  among  its  most  de- 
voted workers.  All  too  frequently  there  is 
substantial  inequity  in  the  wage  level  of 
Federal  employees,  and  particularly  pos- 
tal workers,  as  comparability  to  that  for 
equivalent  job  skills  of  those  working  in 
private  employment.  I  feel  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  clear  responsi- 
bility to  give  enlightened  and  modem 
leadership  to  compensation  and  condi- 
tions of  work  throughout  the  Nation  in 
justice  to  its  own  personnel.  The  com- 
mittee already  recognizes  that  Post  Office 
employees  cannot  go  into  business  for 
themselves,  their  only  opportunity  is  jus- 
tice from  Congress  and  the  United 
States. 

I  feel  that  we  can  at  long  last  begin 
to  deal  with  the  matter  of  a  postal  raise 
in  the  pending  bill. 

As  I  come  from  an  area  where  that  is 
a  matter  of  very  critical  consideration 
with  many  of  the  largest  mailers  in  the 
Nation  being  located  there,  I  feel  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  see  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  operated 
at  maximum  efficiency  and  the  lowest 
practicable  cost  to  the  Government  and 
to  the  users  of  the  mails.  Some  subsidy 
undoubtedly  continues  to  be  needed  and 
justified  for  types  of  mail  worthy  of  pub- 
lic subvention,  but  the  overall  deficit  is 
unacceptable  without  a  detailed  review 
of  mail  rates  and,  If  necessary,  adjust- 
ment to  keep  the  deficit  within  manage- 
able proportions. 

Legislation  which  Imposes  higher  taxes 
or  increases  Government  service  charges 
must  always  be  weighed  carefully.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  stated  that 
the  postal  deficit  is  responsible  for  almost 
half  of  the  total  increase  in  the  national 
debt.  Fiscal  responsibility  is  essential  to 
a  healthy  economy,  and  I  must  in  good 
conscience  support  legislation  judged 
necessary  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  much  pleased, 
also  on  the  matter  of  the  postal  raise 
provision  of  the  pending  bill,  to  note  that 
the  alleged  discriminatory  postal  sur- 
charge on  periodicals  with  a  circulation 
of  500,000  or  more  has  been  eliminated  by 
the  Senate  bill  tind  that  the  proposed 
rate  increase  of  an  alleged  disproportion- 
ate 60  percent  on  fourth-class  bulk  mall, 
on  sound  recordings  especially,  has  also 
been  eliminated  by  the  Senate  commit- 
tee. I  hope  very  much  that,  as  the  Senate 
passes  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  this 
will  be  maintained  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  claimed  with  re- 
spect to  rates  that  there  is  very  strong 
discrimination  in  rates  as  against  the 
rates  for  controlled  circulation  publica- 
tions. There  are  not  many  of  those  pub- 
lications, perhaps  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  the  main  publication  being  from  the 
Reuben  Donnelly  Co. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  claimed  on  the 
part  of  those  mailers  that  the  bill  Im- 
poses a  280-percent  rate  increase  on  them 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee claims  that  it  recommends  only  a 
20-percent  increase. 


Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  see  whether 
this  works  out  onerously,  and  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  give  these  publications 
some  reUef  if,  in  fact,  their  great  fears 
on  the  subject  are  realized,  as  they  say 
either  by  conforming  to  the  aspects  of 
more  suitable  mailing  rates  or  by  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  bill,  should  that  be 
deemed  to  be  required,  depending  upon 
how  the  matter  eventuates. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  main  point  which 
I  wish  to  discuss,  title  III  of  the  bill  puts. 
In  effect,  a  rather  unique  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  a  problem  which  has 
been  widely  complained  about  by  mil- 
lions of  parents.  That  concerns  the  mall- 
ing  to  them  or  to  their  children  or  to 
their  homes  of  material  which  is,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  committee  and  the 
words  of  the  bill,  "erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative."  This  is  a  rather 
new  catechism  and  it  differs  from  the 
language  of  the  court  decisions  and 
existing  statutes  on  the  subject  which 
bar  only  obscene  material  from  the  mail. 

The  scheme  of  the  juI  is  that  the  citi- 
zen notifies  the  Post  Office  to  order  the 
sender  to  discontinue  the  sending  of  such 
material  to  him.  The  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment then  notifies  the  sender  to  take 
that  person  off  the  mailing  list.  If  the 
sender  does  not  do  so,  then  the  Post  Office 
Department  may  move  in  court  for  a 
cease  and  desist  order  against  that 
sender  to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

The  difficulty  is  that  the  bill  requires 
no  finding  on  the  part  of  either  the  Post- 
master General  or  the  court  that  the 
material  is  actually  "erotically  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative."  All  that  is 
needed  is  for  the  sender  to  say  so,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ex- 
plain my  point?  I  am  very  anxious  to 
have  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  very  important. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  we  bring 
into  conflict  two  constitutional  rights— 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  addressee 
to  privacy  under  the  fourth  amendment, 
and  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
sender  to  free  speech  under  the  first 
amendment. 

The  thing  that  I  am  troubled  about  In 
the  constitutional  realm  is  that  the 
courts  may  very  well  find  that,  even  if  an 
addressee  does  not  want  the  material 
sent  to  him,  the  prevailing  policy  of  the 
country  requires  that  the  sender  has  the 
presumptive  right  to  use  the  mails.  He 
can  throw  it  in  the  wastepaper  basket 
when  it  is  received  if  he  wants  to. 

The  analogy  is.  Interestingly  enough, 
a  political  one.  Senator  Monroney  is  a 
Democrat  and  I  am  a  Republican.  In 
1946,  when  I  ran  for  public  office  In  a 
strongly  Democratic  district  in  Manhat- 
tan, in  New  York  City,  I  knew  that  many 
people  there  did  not  want  to  receive  any 
mail  from  a  Republican  and  would  not 
stop  to  hear  him  on  a  street  comer.  But 
some  of  them,  who  happened,  by  acci- 
dent, to  be  caught  where  they  had  to  hear 
me  or  were  caught  where  they  had  to 
read,  were  persuaded,  much  to  their  sur- 
prise; and  that  was  a  very  valuable  con- 
stitutional right  which  I  had  as  a 
candidate. 
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The  real  constitutional  difficulty  in 
this  title  is  that  no  finding  Is  required, 
not  even  a  finding  that  the  test  of  the  bill 
Is  actually  being  met — to  wit,  that  the 
material  is  "erotically  arousing  or  sex- 
ually provocative."  I  believe  that  is  a 
very  Important  element. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  consider- 
able thought  to  whether  or  not  an 
amendment  should  be  offered  to  title  3 
which  would  require  such  a  finding.  But 
my  consideration  led  me  to  believe  that 
if  tliat  were  done,  it  would  erect  such  a 
complicated  structure  of  hearings  and 
determinations  and  trial  examiners,  and 
so  forth — it  would  Invite  bureaucracy 
and  litigation — that  the  practical  aspects 
of  the  matter  would  be  better  handled 
by  leaving  the  matter  to  the  courts;  be- 
cause I  do  not  beUeve  the  cases  will  be 
many,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  be  re- 
solved better  by  the  legal  processes  of 
the  judiciary. 

However,  in  view  of  that  determina- 
tion, I  believe  it  Is  Important  that  the 
legislative  history  of  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  clearly  deal  with  the  subject,  show 
that  we  considered  it,  show  that  at  least 
one  Senator  raised  the  issue  of  consti- 
tutionality, and  the  rights  of  the  sender 
as  well  as  the  addressee.  As  a  Senator 
representing  all  the  people,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  the  addressee.  I  am  a 
father  myself.  Our  youngest  child  is  12, 
and  I  feel  strongly  about  this  matter  on 
constitutional  and  on  personal  grounds. 

However,  I  am  also  aware,  as  a  Sena- 
tor, of  the  necessity  for  protecting  the 
constitutional  rights  of  all  the  people. 
Including  the  senders.  One  of  the  ge- 
niuses of  our  society  Is  that  we  are  often 
compelled — by  the  fact  that  there  but 
for  the  grace  of  God  am  I — to  protect 
those  who  might  be  doing  things  that  we 
might  like  the  least. 

I  believe  that  a  fair  balance  will  be 
held  if  it  is  made  clear  that  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  Senator,  the 
courts  will  require  that  the  material  be 
substantively  of  the  tjrpe  that  meets  the 
test  of  this  bill,  which,  I  repeat,  in  this 
connection,  is  the  test  of  being  "eroti- 
cally arousing  or  sexually  provocative." 

Mr.  President,  to  the  extent  that  thlS 
bill  creates  that  test,  I  believe  it  Is  valid, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  may 
be  some  doubt,  from  the  leading  csises, 
the  so-called  Roth  case,  which  is  found 
in  354  U.S.  Reports,  and  the  Ginsberg 
case,  a  later  case,  as  to  whether  this  de- 
scription— to  wit,  erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative — is  actually  what 
the  courts  have  held  to  be  barrable  from 
the  malls  as  obscene. 

I  believe  that  the  courts  will  require 
that  the  material  actually  be  erotically 
arousing  or  sexually  provocative  and  will 
not  let  th3  matter  go  solely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  addressee  says  it  is.  I  believe 
that  will  be  the  way  in  which  the  courts 
will  resolve  the  dilemma — rather  than 
try  to  erect  an  elaborate  structure  of 
bureaucracy  to  hear  and  consider  these 
matters  and  to  make  findings  and  to  in- 
vite litigation  on  that  score.  Practically, 
it  will  work  out  just  as  well  if  we  leave 
the  matter  to  the  courts,  this  statement 
having  been  made  by  at  least  one  Sen- 
ator on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  discussion,  particularly 


with  an  attorney  who  Is  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  constitutional  law  and  so  aware 
of  civil  rights  protected  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights. 

The  testimony  with  reference  to  this 
matter  was  taken  from  several  sources. 
We  spent  much  time  on  It.  We  had  the 
advice  of  the  Justice  Department.  Mr. 
Wozencraft  testified  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  I  believe  his  comments 
are  persuEisive.  He  said: 

In  1961  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  an 
ordinance  barring  all  kinds  of  door-to-door 
solicitation  throughout  a  community.  The 
Court  there  stated: 

"Freedom  of  expression  or  press  does  not 
mean  that  one  can  talk  or  distribute  where, 
when,  and  bow  one  chooses.  Rights  other 
than  those  of  the  advocates  are  Involved." 

Thus,  the  right  of  a  city  to  bar  door- 
to-door  solicitation  in  a  community  was 
sustained  by  the  Court  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Wozencraft  continued,  on  the 
same  page: 

The  Chairman.  This  comes  under  first- 
class  mall  and  there  is  no  way  you  can  tell 
the  content  of  the  first-class  mall  until  you 
have  opened  It. 

Therefore,  you  have  allowed  the  Invasion 
of  the  homeowner  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  WozENCRATT.  That  Is  true.  If  there  Is 
no  label  on  the  envelope.  It  Is  also  true  that 
It  Is  difficult  to  tell  what  is  going  to  come 
up  next  on  the  television  set.  You  have  to 
see  It  for  a  second  before  you  decide  to  turn 
It  off.  That  Is  about  what  you  can  do  on 
throwing  away  the  mall,  but  there  Is  that 
problem,  certainly. 

The  crucial  question,  I  think,  posed  by 
this  bill  or  any  bill  in  this  field  Is  whether 
the  first  amendment  permits  one  person  to 
cut  off  the  right  of  another  to  send  him 
through  the  postal  system  matter  which  vio- 
lates no  objective  standard  but  is  offensive 
to  him. 

After  listening  to  all  the  testimony,  a 
majority  of  the  committee  decided  that 
the  right  of  privacy  provided  a  home- 
owner by  the  Fourth  Amendment  was 
controlling;  that  we  have  a  right  to  mall 
this  matter  to  him,  but  cannot  repeated- 
ly do  so  if  the  man  finds  it  objectionable 
and.  In  the  language  of  the  bill,  deter- 
mines It  Is  erotically  arousing  or  sexually 
provocative.  This  Is  the  language  we  put 
in  the  bill.  By  no  means  do  I  think  that 
anyone — I  repeat,  anyone — except  the 
boxholder,  in  his  home,  has  any  control 
over  what  the  latter  considers  objection- 
able. He  could  go  to  the  postmaster  and 
say,  "This  is  objectionable  to  me  because 
of  it  being  erotically  stimulating,"  and  so 
forth.  It  does  not  have  to  be.  He  can  say, 
"Cabbage  incites  me,  and  I  do  not  want 
any  more  cabbage  direct  mail  delivered 
to  my  home."  I  believe  that  the  court 
would  find,  under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  that  he  is  the  sole  judge;  and  the 
processes  set  forth  by  this  amendment, 
which  is  identical  to  that  of  the  House, 
would  be  that  no  one  could  question  his 
right  of  privacy  because  he  objects  to  this 
type  of  mall  coming  from  the  sender.  He 
protests,  so  the  sender  Is  notified,  and 
then  the  provisions  of  the  bill  go  Into  op- 
eration, as  ably  described  by  the  Senator. 

I  believe  the  matter  will  have  to  go 
through  a  Supreme  Court  test.  I  am  sure 
It  will  have  to  be  tested. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  committee 
understood  the  matter,  and  as  the  tesU- 
mony  wa,3  revealed  in  a  full  morning's 
hearing,  the  fourth  amendment  would 
prevail.  With  respect  to  the  test  con- 
tained in  the  bill,  if  the  addressee  de- 
clared It  to  be  erotically  arousing  or 
sexually  provocative,  the  Postmaster 
General  would  have  to  notify  the  sender 
to  send  no  more  mall  to  that  address,  and 
the  cease  and  desist  processes.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, would  prevail. 

I  grant  the  Senator  that  only  the  Su- 
preme Court  is  going  to  finally  decide 
the  matter.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  helpful 
discussion  by  way  of  legislative  history 
to  the  bill. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
going  to  be  caught  in  a  time  dilemma.  I 
wish  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  about 
the  time.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I  could 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  if  that 
would  simplify  the  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  consideration  of  the  leadership.  I 
think  this  is  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, and  I  believe  that  a  little  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  beyond 
that  which  has  already  taken  place  might 
be  helpful,  in  addition  to  the  help  we  have 
already  gotten  from  the  Initiative  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  very 
thoughtful  response  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  large 
question  here.  The  balance  of  the  right 
of  privacy,  the  right  of  self-expression, 
and  freedom  of  speech  is  something  we 
are  dealing  with  and  should  deal  with  in 
a  very  careful  way. 

Would  the  Senator  from  New  York 
agree  in  substance  that  what  we  come 
down  to  here  is  the  committee's  view 
that  the  right  to  close  the  door  to  a 
particular  sender  Is  absolute  on  the  part 
of  the  home  owner  or  addressee? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  finds  that 
is  a  superior  right  to  the  right  of  the 
sender  to  send  something. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Wozencraft.  He  dealt  with 
the  right  of  the  homeowner,  which  in- 
volves a  right  far  more  sacred  than  the 
malls,  and  that  is  trespass. 

Mr.  Wozencraft  had  this  to  say  on  the 
same  page : 

The  courts  have  neither  answered  this 
question  nor  clearly  foreshadowed  what 
their  answer  will  be. 

I  am  trying  to  suggest  a  technique  by 
which  the  Postmaster  General  and  the 
courts  can  enforce  this  law  and  not  nm 
afoul  of  the  civil  liberties  of  the  citi- 
zens involved.  That  technique  would  be 
that  somewhere  and  somehow  In  the 
courts  there  would  have  to  be  a  substan- 
tive finding  that  the  material  was  actual- 
ly, in  accordance  with  the  law,  erotically 
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arousing  or  sexually  provocative;  and 
that  the  court  would  accept  flndings  of 
fact  that  that  is  the  kind  of  material 
which  should  be  legitimately  barred  from 
the  mail  under  the  Constitution.  I  agree 
that  should  be  implemented  by  the  courts 
as  if  it  were  the  courts'  definition. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  would,  I  take 
it,  require  that  the  decision  by  the  court 
ought  to  be  required  to  be  made  after 
due  process  before  the  bar  on  the  mail- 
ing. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  Is  an  Interesting 
point  because  there  is  no  penalty  on  the 
sender  if  he  resists  the  notice  of  the 
cease  and  desist  order.  I  think  he  would 
even  have  the  right  to  enjoin  the  Post- 
master General  if  he  were  given  such  a 
notice. 

When  I  found  there  was  no  penalty 
on  the  sender,  that  a  refusal  to  obey  the 
order  is  no  crime,  I  felt  it  better  to  leave 
this  matter  to  the  courts  than  to  re- 
work the  bill,  especially  since  I  am  sym- 
pathetic to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  It  would  be 
In  order  to  place  further  excerpts  in  the 
Record  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Wozencraft. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Wozencraft 
further  testified : 

The  courts  have  neither  answered  tbU 
question  nor  clearly  forshadowed  what  their 
answer  will  be. 

There  remains  a  practical  question. 

The  Chairmah.  This  is  the  guts  of  the 
Issue,  Isn't  It 

Mr.  WoziaicxArr.  Yes.  sir:  It  is. 

The  Chaixman  (continuing).  The  way  the 
bill  Is  drafted  and  the  rights  conferred  upon 
the  Individual  to  say.  "I  don't  want  this  type 
of  mall  delivery"? 

Mr.  WozENCRAiT.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chazhbcan'.  You  don't  make  a  test  of 
whether  It  Is  pandering  or  not.  You  don't 
make  a  test  of  whether  It  Is  sexually  provoca- 
tive or  erotic  but  you  Just  say,  "I  don't 
want  It  for  these  reasons,"  but  no  official  Is 
allowed  to  go  behind  those  reeisons  or  to 
even  question  whether  they  are  legitimate  or 
germane  or  not. 

Therefore,  you  are  giving  In  fact  the  right 
of  an  Individual  for  the  first  time,  I  believe, 
to  say  he  does  not  wish  the  stuff  delivered 
at  his  door  and  certain  steps  by  the  Federal 
Ooverimient  will  be  taken  to  back  him  up  In 
his  determination  that  It  will  be  not  delivered 
to  him. 

Is  that  a  correct  summation? 

Mr.  WozENCSATT.  Exactly  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  view  of  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  question 
which  the  Senator  is  so  ably  discussing. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude by  sajrlng  that  I  think  we  have 
very  materially  demonstrated  that  we 
are  cognizant  of  the  issue,  which  Is  very 
Important  to  the  courts.  When  we  pass 
the  bill,  we  will  be  cognizant  of  the  Issues 
and  there  are  at  least  some  suggestions 
as  to  how  the  Issues  could  be  met. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  get  at  the  problem.  If  I  did 
not,  and  if  I  thought  it  would  be  better 
and  wiser  to  establish  a  form  of  bureau- 
cratic control,  I  would  do  so. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
we  are  better  off  this  way  making  the 
record  very  clear  and  posing  the  issue  to 
the  courts  and  leaving  it  to  them  to  work 
out  practically.  I  am  willing  to  let  the 
matter  proceed  on  this  record. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
particular  attention  to  title  m  of  the 
pending  bill  because  it  represents  re- 
markable progress  in  the  battle  against 
smut  and  fllth  in  the  mails. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  title  III  was  In- 
troduced as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7977 
by  my  capable  colleague.  Representative 
Glenn  Cunningham. 

This  was  no  spur-of-the-moment  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Representative 
from  the  Second  District  of  Nebraska. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  fight  to  protect  society  from  obscene 
and  pornographic  material  which  has 
been  circulating  through  the  malls  in 
ever-increasing  amounts.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  and 
commend  him  for  his  persistent  efforts 
In  this  field. 

Over  the  years,  many  measures  have 
been  Introduced  both  In  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  to  protect  the  law-abiding 
citizen  from  unwanted  obscenities;  how- 
ever, our  efforts  have  not  met  with  suc- 
cess. Each  of  us  receives  ever-Increasing 
numbers  of  complaints  from  outraged 
constituents  concerning  this  problem. 

With  the  rights  of  the  law-abiding 
citizen  In  mind.  Representative  Cunning- 
ham introduced  bills  in  the  88th  and  89th 
Congresses  which  would  enable  the  ad- 
dressee to  put  a  stop  to  unsolicited  mail- 
ings of  pornographic  material.  Both  bills 
passed  the  House;  however,  time  did  not 
allow  Senate  action. 

This  jrear.  Representative  Cunningham 
introduced  HH.  426.  which  Is  substan- 
tially similar  to  his  earlier  bills.  This 
Senator  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
S.  926,  as  a  companion  measure  to  the 
House  bill. 

The  House  Post  OflQce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  Incorporated  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's bill  Into  and  made  It  a  separate 
title  of  H.R.  7977,  and  the  committee 
action  was  thereafter  endorsed  by  the 
House  when  It  passed  H.R.  7977. 

Title  m  provides  for  an  Individual  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  obscene  mail- 
ings. We  are  all  aware  of  the  personal 
Judgments  of  what  Is  or  what  is  not  ob- 
scene, and  of  the  problem  of  applying 
one  standard  for  all  persons. 

The  cry  of  censorship  is  raised  when- 
ever an  attempt  is  made  to  protect  the 
citizen  from  the  encroachment  of  obscen- 
ity upon  his  right  to  privacy. 

Title  III  will  avoid  the  censorship  ar- 
gument since  It  meets  the  problem  in  a 
direct  and  responsible  way  without  at- 
tempting to  establish  broad  standards 
applicable  to  all  persons. 

Title  HI  would  allow  the  recipient  of 
obscene  mall  to  return  It  to  the  Post- 
master General  with  a  request  that  the 
Postmaster  General  notify  the  sender  to 
stop  mailings  to  the  addressee  or  mem- 
bers of  his  household.  If  after  30  days 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  to  the  sender, 
the  Postmaster  General  believes  that  the 
sender  Is  still  sending  such  mall  to  the 
complainant  in  violation  of  the  notice,  a 
complaint  Is  mailed  to  the  sender  and  he 


is  given  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  if 
the  Postmaster  General  then  finds  that 
the  sender  Is  violating  the  order,  he  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  apply  for 
an  order  of  the  appropriate  Federal  dis- 
trict court  to  enforce  compliance.  Viola- 
tion of  the  court  order  would  be  punish- 
able by  contempt  of  court  proceedings. 

This  bill  does  not  establish  a  Federal 
censor,  but  rather  leaves  the  question  of 
what  type  of  material  a  citizen  receives 
up  to  him.  If  he  wants  to  receive  obscen- 
ity, that  Is  fine.  However,  this  bill  would 
allow  the  citizen  to  make  this  choice- 
Title  in  achieves  an  effective  and 
equitable  balance  between  the  sometimes 
conflicting  free  speech  rights  of  the  deal- 
ers In  pornography  and  the  right  of  pri- 
vacy of  the  individual. 

It  Is  time  that  parents  and  other  in- 
dividuals have  the  protection  from  the 
unwanted  filth  that  is  sent  through  the 
malls. 

On  page  38  of  the  committee's  report, 
the  following  statement  is  found: 

The  Committee  Is  convinced  that  no  user 
of  the  mail  has  the  right  to  force  upon  an 
imwiUlng  recipient  the  type  of  mall  matter 
covered  by  Title  in  and  that  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  ts  not  required  to  act  as  the  Instru- 
mentality by  which  a  mall  user,  over  the  ob- 
jection of  the  recipient,  Invades  the  home 
and  mailbox  of  a  citizen. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  the  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  for  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem. 

I  urge  that  all  Senators  support  title 
in,  so  that  the  dealers  In  filth  and  ob- 
scenity will  know  exactly  where  they 
stand  with  the  U.S.  Congress. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  an  additional  2  minutes  without  re- 
gard to  the  rule  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


TURKISH-GREEK   CONFRONTATION 
OVER  CYPRUS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just 
returned  from  the  13th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  at 
Brussels  where  I  was  elected  chairman  of 
Its  political  committee.  Much  discussion 
centered  on  the  present  crisis  in  Cyprus. 

For  3  years  I  have  headed  the  Special 
Committee  for  the  Less-Developed  NATO 
Countries  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference — now  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly— seeking  to  establish  economic  co- 
operation between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Our  work,  which  has  been  financed  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  as  well  as  by  other 
foundations,  corporations  and  Individ- 
uals and  by  two  foundations  In  the  Ger- 
man Federal  Republic,  Thuyssen  and 
Volkswagen,  has  concentrated  upon  the 
possibilities  of  establishing  a  major  land 
reclamation  and  Irrigation  project  on  the 
Thraclan  border  between  Turkey  and 
Greece  along  the  Meric-Evros  River — 
perhaps  even  a  TV  A.  Our  work  has  also 
Included  cooperation  between  the  public 
and  private  sectors  of  both  countries  on 
tourism,  fisheries  smd  the  marketing  of 
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fruits  and  other  agricultural  products. 
The  project  has  had  the  most  sympa- 
thetic consideration  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  by  the  President  and  has 
had  the  backing  of  the  NATO  countries. 
The  work  has  gone  very  well  and  Is  most 
promising  for  both  countries.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinct setback  to  the  hopes  of  the  peoples 
of  both  countries  whenever  this  work  Is 
interrupted. 

Now,  following  the  political  unsettle- 
ment  In  Greece,  there  Is  a  threat  of  war 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus. 
I  iiave  made  It  an  article  of  faith  in  my 
relations  with  both  governments  to  con- 
fine my  activities  to  the  economic  par- 
ticipation to  which  I  have  referred;  how- 
ever, war  would  be  such  a  disaster  for  all 
concerned  as  well  as  for  the  hopes  for 
this  project,  that  I  must  speak  out  now. 

NATO  simply  cannot  permit  a  conflict 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus. 
It  would  shred  the  very  fabric  of  NATO, 
gravely  Imperil  Its  southern  fiank.  and 
undermine  the  security  of  all  Western 
Europe.  In  addition,  it  would  dash  the 
hopes,  built  so  greatly  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Venezelos-Ataturk  accord  con- 
summated 40  years  ago,  for  the  economic 
cooperation  project  wliich  I  have  de- 
scribed 

From  my  contacts  with  the  govern- 
ments concerned — with  Premier  Demirel, 
Foreign  Minister  Caglayangil  of  Turkey 
and  with  their  predecessors  as  well  as 
with  the  successive  Prime  Ministers  of 
Greece  under  parliamentary  govern- 
ment— no  one  recognizes  better  than  I 
the  profimdlty  of  the  Issues  Involved 
over  Cyprus.  Deep  and  sincere  feelings 
have  been  aroused,  there  has  been  blood- 
shed and  peril.  It  is  my  profoimd  convic- 
tion that  the  course  being  pursued  to 
attain  the  peace  is  the  right  one;  that  is, 
an  effort  to  lessen  the  tension  created  by 
the  presence  of  armed  forces  by  phasing 
them  out  to  bring  about  a  period  of  tran- 
quillity. In  such  a  period  conditions  may 
be  restored  f  Oi  a  new  national  determina- 
tion as  to  the  future  constitutional  status 
of  Cyprus  and  its  Turkish  minority,  while 
at  the  same  time  obeying  democratic 
principles  by  reljring  upon  the  ultimate 
mandate  of  the  people  as  to  the  future 
of  Cyprus  as  a  democracy.  Tranquillity, 
and  citizens'  participation  under  condi- 
tions of  tranquillity  are  the  best  answer, 
always  remembering  that  in  any  free 
society  basic  inalienable  rights  sis  in  the 
U5.  Constitution's  Bill  of  Rights  are 
gxiaranteed  to  all  citizens  as  Individuals 
and  as  members  of  a  group. 

As  I  believe  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  NATO,  Manlio  Brozio.  the 
representative  of  UJJ.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral U  Thant,  Mr.  Rolz-Bennett,  and  the 
representative  of  the  United  States, 
Cyrus  Vance,  are  being  directed  toward 
these  objectives,  I  rise  today  to  express 
the  hope  as  the  respective  governments 
proceed  to  a  peaceful  solution  that  they 
will  have  support  and  respect  in  their 
mission  and  the  confidence  in  their  good 
faith  from  the  people  of  Turkey  and 
Greece,  which  they  deserve  and  which 
those  whom  they  represent  deserve. 

To  the  ancient  and  proud  peoples  of 
both  Greece  and  Turkey,  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  my  friendship  and  respect  for 
them  and  my  service  in  their  interest, 
that  reeison  prevail  over  passion  and 


that  the  courage  of  forbearance  be 
greater  than  the  courage  of  the  battle- 
field. All  will  gain  from  the  success  of 
the  peaceful  negotiations  and  from  a 
withdrawal  of  contending  forces,  leaving 
the  main  peacekeeping  role  to  the  U.N. 
Security  Force.  All  will  lose  by  recourse 
to  violence. 

I  ask  of  both  peoples  of  Greece  and 
Turkey,  from  their  friend — and  I  am 
their  friend,  as  they  well  know — as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  to  their  eternal 
credit,  to  stand  back  of  peace. 


THE  RECENT  ANTICS  OF  PRESIDENT 
DE  GAULLE  OP  FRANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  antics  of  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  of  France  never  cease  to  amaze 
me.  But  I  think  he  outdid  even  himself 
this  week  in  the  attack  he  made  on  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Can- 
ada, and  In  his  call  for  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  and  a  return  to  the  gold  stand- 
ard. It  Is  Incredible  to  me  that  a  man 
who  exists  In  such  a  dream  world  can 
actually  be  the  head  of  a  modem  state. 

The  dollar  will  remain  imchanged  by 
anjrthing  De  Gaulle  can  say  or  smything 
that  he  can  do,  for  his  delusions  of 
grandeur  have  no  substance.  There  has 
been  no  rally  of  gold  speculators  against 
the  dollar,  as  he  obviously  had  hoped 
there  would  be.  There  has  been  no  rush 
to  follow  his  leadership.  On  the  contrary, 
the  reaction  to  his  words  has  been  one 
of  anger,  of  pity,  and  of  silence. 

In  his  own  coimtry,  French  news- 
l>apers  have  led  an  outraged  attack  upon 
his  willful  Irresponsibility  and  distor- 
tions of  reality.  In  the  United  States  his 
words  have  not  even  been  dignified  by 
the  White  House  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

But  I  do  not  think  it  amiss,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  a  member  of  this  body  to  rise 
to  express  his  dismay  ai  the  mischief 
that  has  been  done,  or  attempts  to  be 
done  by  this  deluded  man.  Charles  de 
Gaulle  has  created  an  artificial  cliasm 
between  Prance  and  this  coimtry  that 
should  not  exist,  for  our  two  luitions 
have  been  natural  allies  since  Prance 
helped  us  gain  our  own  Independence. 

As  a  result  of  that  strong  friendship. 
Mr.  President,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  twice  In  this  century,  have 
rescued  France  from  defeat  and  dlssister. 
The  people  of  this  country  felt  that  they 
owed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  nation 
that  aided  us  In  our  Infancy,  a  debt  that 
should  be  repaid.  It  Is  obvious,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  President  de  Gaulle— this 
vainglorious  man  whose  return  to  power 
was  made  possible  by  the  Allied  liberation 
of  Prance  In  World  War  n — shares  no 
such  feeling  of  gratefulness  for  the  aid 
given  his  country. 

We  do  not  seek  gratitude,  of  course. 
But  how  ridiculous  De  Gaulle's  postur- 
tngs,  how  offensive  to  the  Americans 
who  stormed  the  Normandy  beaches  in 
1943  to  free  Prance  from  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation, how  disillusioning  to  the  men  of 


an  earlier  generation  who  turned  the 
Germans  back  at  Chateau-Thierry  and 
St.  Mihiel  to  save  France  in  World  War  L 
The  glory  that  was  France  would  be 
nothing  but  a  hollow  dream  had  the 
United  States  not  sent  its  sons  to  pull 
France  from  oblivion  in  two  world  wars. 

And  today  America  is  again  sending 
her  sons  into  Southeast  Asia  to  fill  the 
vacuimi  created  there  when  a  bankrupt 
France  pulled  out  after  its  defeat  In 
Vietnam — a  defeat  that  would  be  re- 
peated in  an  American  defeat  if  De 
Gaulle  could  only  have  his  way. 

De  Gaulle,  of  course,  knows  these 
things.  Perhaps  they  are  what  rankle 
him. 

Mr.  President,  France  owes  the  United 
States  $6,850  billion  In  impald  debts 
from  World  War  I.  This  Is  an  obligation 
on  which  the  Interest  mounts  each  year. 
But  there  has  been  no  move  on  the  part 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  the  man  who  would 
restore  the  glory  of  France,  to  talk  about 
repajmaent  of  this  debt. 

It  has  been  suggested  fnun  time  to 
time,  Mr.  President,  that  the  United 
States  should  demand  payment  of  this 
debt,  which  has  gone  unpaid  now  for 
more  than  40  years. 

Perhaps  this  Is  unrealistic.  But  I  can 
see  no  good  reason,  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  President  de  Gaulle 
himself  has  created,  not  to  make  the  de- 
mand. French  assets  in  this  coimtry 
might  also  be  frozen,  as  has  also  been 
suggested,  to  back  up  the  call  for  pay- 
ment. 

Charles  de  Gaulle  has  clearly  shown 
that  he  is  not  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  this 
Government  should  continue  to  treat 
him  with  kid  gloves. 

If  Charles  de  Gaulle  is  as  serious  about 
returning  to  the  past  as  his  lofty  talk 
about  such  things  as  restoring  French 
nationalism  smd  returning  to  the  gold 
standard  would  Indicate,  let  him  preiMire 
then  also  to  shoulder  France's  rightful 
responsibilities  as  well  as  flaunt  Its 
fancied  glory. 

Let  France  pay  its  debt  to  the  United 
States  of  America. 

America  has  puUed  the  chestnuts  of 
France  out  of  the  fire  twice  in  this 
century. 

Let  De  Gaulle  remember. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT — 
APPROVAL  OP  JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
November  28,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  26)  designating  February  1968 
as  "American  History  Month." 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRE33 

As  In  executive  session, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  S^iate  proceecUngs.) 
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EXPANDING  THE  ROLE  OF  MEDICAL 
UNrVERSITIES 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  more  and 
more  Americans  are  becoming  aware 
that,  if  our  country  is  to  meet  its  chang- 
ing and  growing  domestic  problems,  its 
imiversities  must  be  given  and  must  as- 
sume an  expanded  role  of  serving  the 
larger  community. 

In  no  field  of  concern  is  this  more  true 
than  in  the  field  of  health.  We  in  Okla- 
homa, therefore,  have  been  very  proud 
of  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Medical  School 
under  the  distingiiished  leadership  of  its 
dean.  Dr.  James  L.  Dennis,  M.D. 

A  recent  article  by  him  entitled  "The 
Role  of  the  Medical  School  in  Health 
Care  in  Oklahoma,"  which  was  published 
In  the  October  30,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, speaks  eloquently  of  the  evolving 
relationships  between  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Medical  Center  and  its  State 
community. 

Dr.  Dennis  writes  that: 

The  mission  of  the  medical  center  Is  to 
serve  mankind  (society) . 

Believing  that  it  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  other  Senators,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Role  or  the  Medical  School  in  Health 

Care  in  Oklahoma — A  Case  Sttjdt 

(By  James  J.  Dennis,  M.D.) 

The  broad  and  diverse  activities  associated 
with  a  modern  university  school  of  medicine 
are  commonly  described  under  the  term 
"medical  center."  I  have  been  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  "case  study"  of  the  evolving  relation- 
ships of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  Medical 
Center  to  Its  state  community. 

CASE  PHESENTATTON 

In  the  fall  of  1964.  I  was  Introduced  to  the 
problems  of  this  50-year-old  "institutional 
patient."  Using  the  traditional  medical  ap- 
proach. I  would  describe  the  case  as  follows: 

Chief  Complaint. — Anxiety,  fatigue,  loneli- 
ness, and  a  sense  of  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  parent  community. 

Present  Illness. — The  present  Illness  ap- 
pears to  have  had  Its  onset  about  15  years  ago, 
when  a  full-time  clinical  faculty  began  to 
replace  the  voluntary  faculty.  Although  this 
transition  appears  to  have  been  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  sibling  rivalry,  this  was 
at  least  partially  due  to  an  almost  passive 
withdrawal  from  any  major  consideration 
that  might  have  precipitated  an  abrasive  con- 
frontation with  practicing  physicians.  The 
peace  and  comfort  of  Isolation  was  at  the 
price  of  a  loss  of  communication  with  the 
parent  community.  In  spite  of  minimum  local 
support,  the  patient,  thrived  and  grew  for 
some  time,  largely  because  of  an  explosion  of 
sclentiflc  knowledge  that  had  permitted  a 
talented  faculty  to  attract  impressive  federal 
support  for  categorical  efforts  in  research. 
During  the  same  period  of  time,  as  elsewhere, 
new  knowledge  and  technology  had  generated 
an  acceleration  in  the  numbers  of  physicians 
who  chose  to  enter  one  of  the  specialties, 
with  a  concommltant  decline  In  those  choos- 
ing to  enter  family  or  general  practice.  The 
social  Impact  of  these  developments  has  been 
aggravated  by  a  significant  shift  of  popula- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  centers.  A  shortage 
of  physicians  and  health  services  In  small 
communities  and  rural  areas  had  caused 
rural  citizens,  who  no  longer  had  family  doc- 


tors, to  complain  to  their  "family  legisla- 
tors." The  responses  of  a  rurally  dominated 
legislature  were  less  than  adequate. 

Many  citizens,  many  legislators,  and  even 
many  physicians  attributed  all  health  serv- 
ice deficits  to  trends  In  medical  education. 
The  medical  center  was  accused  of  overem- 
phasizing specialization,  downgrading  family 
medicine,  and  of  devoting  Its  Interest  and 
energies  to  research  with  "teachers  who  do 
not  teach."  The  fact  that  these  allegations 
represented  false  conclusions,  based  on  as- 
sumptions, did  not  alter  the  reality  of  a  per- 
vading public  attitude,  an  attitude  that 
seemed  to  preclude  the  development  of  an 
environment  essential  to  stability  and  normal 
growth  and  development. 

History. — The  most  pertinent  aspect  of  the 
past  is  the  status  of  the  university  hospitals, 
built  50  years  ago  as  "Indigent  and  charity" 
Institutions.  Although  long  since  designated 
teaching  hospitals,  the  Indigent  Image  re- 
mained, hence  there  had  been  few  real  rela- 
tionships with  the  average  citizen  and  none 
with  the  more  Influential  and  affluentlal 
citizens,  who  regarded  the  hospitals  as  a 
place  where  their  tax  dollars  were  siphoned 
off  to  support  welfare  patients.  In  effect,  the 
state's  only  university  medical  center  had 
never  been  able  to  develop  meaningful  rela- 
tions with  a  great  majority  of  people  who 
compose  the  parent  community. 

Diagnostic  Impressions. — These  include 
(1)  parent  (community)  deprivation  syn- 
drome, (2)  latent  sibling  rivalry,  (3)  malnu- 
trition, (4)  Isolation,  withdrawal,  and  fail- 
ure to  perform  at  the  level  of  capabilities. 

Prognosis. — Prognosis  Is  excellent:  poten- 
tials are  great.  A  loyal  core  faculty  requires 
only  parent  community  support  to  perform 
at  exemplary  levels  of  excellence.  This  Is  de- 
pendent, however,  on  their  ability  to  reestab- 
lish rapport  with  the  parent  community  and 
with  professional  siblings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

When  faced  by  such  vexing  problems,  it  Is 
time  to  return  to  fimdamentals.  What  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  school  of  medicine  and  its 
related  activities?  I  posed  this  question  to 
a  few  prominent  citizens,  state  officials,  stu- 
dents, and  faculty  members.  Except  for  fac- 
ulty and  some  students,  all  expressed  a 
myopic  opinion  that  the  school  existed  for 
one  reason,  "to  produce  practicing  physi- 
cians." The  faculty  was  more  idealistic,  but 
less  precise.  Many  referred  to  such  familiar 
cliches  as  "the  pursuit  of  excellence"  and 
"education,  research,  and  service."  The  com- 
fortable and  simple  statements  were  thought- 
fully reviewed. 

Research  and  perhaps  education  may  con- 
stitute goals  in  themselves  for  certain  in- 
dividuals, e.g.,  the  pure  scientist  and  directors 
of  educational  programs.  For  the  parent  In- 
stitution, however,  education  and  research 
represent  fxmctlons,  not  goals.  It  is  possible 
to  teach  and  to  search  on  an  uncharted 
course. 

After  much  deliberation,  we  came  up  with 
the  following  concepts:  The  mission  of  the 
medical  center  is  to  serve  mankind  (society) ; 
this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  fulfilling  aca- 
demic and  medical -social  responsibilities. 
Our  academic  responsibility  is  to  nurture  an 
environment  of  excellence  in  biomedical 
education  and  research,  hence,  contribute  to 
the  advancement  and  the  communication  of 
knowledge  and  technology  m  biomedical 
slcences.  Our  medical-social  responsibility  is 
to  conduct  academic  affairs  In  harmony  with 
the  needs,  expectations,  and  goals  of  our 
society.  We  proposed  that  this  be  accom- 
plished by  (1)  an  Increased  sensitivity  to  the 
primacy  of  obligations  to  our  students  and 
to  the  dignity  of  our  patients;  (2)  the  pre- 
vention of  obsolescence  in  trained  health 
personnel  by  planned  continuity  In  the  trans- 
mission of  new  knowledge  and  technology  to 
the  state  community;  (3)  to  develop  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  public  needs  by  the 


application  of  the  principles  of  investigation 
to  the  growing  problems  of  the  health  care 
system;  (4)  the  evolution  of  pilot  program* 
concerned  with  the  synthesis,  demonstration 
and  exploration  of  Improved  methods  for  the 
delivery  of  health  care  and  the  development 
of  health  manpower;  and  (5)  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  the  private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  health  professions  In  the  pur- 
suit of  our  conmion  goals.  To  pursue  these 
goals  In  a  role  of  consultative  leadership,  as 
servants — not  master,  and  with  a  contrived 
avoidance  of  commitments  that  might  in- 
volve the  faculty  in  the  delivery  of  mass 
health  services  to  the  public. 

In  spite  of  assurances  that  our  actions  were 
to  be  governed  by  a  primary  concern  with  the 
need  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of  private  prac- 
tice on  the  one  hand  and  the  sanctity  of  aca- 
demic excellence  on  the  other,  these  propos- 
als posed  threats  to  practitioners  and  to  fac- 
ulty alike.  Practitioners  were  certain  of  a 
diabolical  scheme  to  encroach  on  private 
practice,  and  some  faculty  were  terrified  at 
the  thought  that  they  might  become  in- 
volved in  the  delivery  of  mass  health  serv- 
ices. Academic  freedoms  and  freedoms  of 
practice  are  both  precious  trusts,  but  they 
are  privileges— and  both  can  be  lost  if  we 
fail  to  work  together  in  a  constructive  an- 
ticipation of  the  needs  and  expectations  of 
a  demanding  public. 

Having  recognized  a  responsibility  to  ex- 
amine institutional  academic  efforts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  needs  of  our  state  society,  we  then 
estabUshed  the  position  of  associate  dean  of 
planning  and  development  and  engaged  the 
consultative  services  of  Lester  Gorsline  and 
Associates,  professional  medical  center  plan- 
ners. Long-range  plans  based  on  Intramural 
functions,  needs,  and  goals  have  evolved  and 
are  being  coordinated  with  plans  that  relate 
to  extramural  medical-social  responsibilities. 

If  we  are  to  relate  to  needs,  the  identifica- 
tion of  needs  becomes  elementary.  Even  a 
cursory  preliminary  examination  indicated 
critical  deficits  and  a  maldistribution  of 
health  manpower  In  Oklahoma.  The  shortage 
of  physicians  Is  probably  the  least  of  these. 
Others  Include  dentists,  dental  hyglenists  and 
assistants,  therapists,  technologists,  techni- 
cians, nurses,  psychologists,  hospital  admin- 
istrators, public  health  nurses,  health  admin- 
istrators, dietitians,  medical-social  workers — 
In  fact,  all  kinds  of  allied  health  personnel. 
Since  the  vmiverslty  medical  center  is  the 
"fountain  head"  for  the  production  of  these 
people,  our  challenge  seemed  very  clear. 

With  these  "blueprints"  for  action,  we 
were  ready  to  approach  the  formidable  prob- 
lem of  enlisting  the  active  support  of  faculty, 
influential  citizens,  and  our  professional  col- 
leagues. Our  approach  was  based  on  the 
philosophy  that  Oklahoma's  growing  health 
needs  could  only  be  met  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  our  citizens,  our  practicing  pro- 
fession, our  private  hospitals,  our  local,  state, 
and  federal  health  agencies,  and  the  uni- 
versity's medical  center.  Such  a  mutual  effort 
is  possible  only  if  the  medical  center  will  re- 
late its  efforts  to  the  state  community's 
needs  and  provide  the  leadership  essential 
for  the  mobilization  of  public  support. 

In  conformity  with  this  philosophy,  we 
proposed  a  new  concept  for  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  medical  center  as  a  comprehen- 
sive Oklahoma  health  center  In  which  the 
university  facilities  would  provide  the  core 
programs  but  would  be  only  one  of  the  many 
separately  governed  private  and  public  in- 
stitutions, hence  meaningful  to  all  segments 
of  our  state  society. 

From  the  beginning,  there  was  the  obvious 
necessity  to  mobilize,  rather  than  further 
divide,  the  potential  strengths  of  our  phy- 
sicians, faculty,  health  departments,  com- 
munity hospitals,  voluntary  agencies,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  our  most  influential 
citizenry.  We  envision  the  Oklahoma  health 
center  as  one  which  will  accept  the  medical- 
social   responsibility   of   relating  education. 
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training,  research,  and  Mrvlce  programs  to 
statewide  needs. 

COORDINATION 

To  coordinate  the  Oklahoma  health  center 
and  to  insure  broad  goals  and  a  conUnulng 
"public  conscience"  we  proposed  that  an 
"umbrella"  nonprofit  corporation,  comprised 
of  "blue  ribbon"  citizens  representing  every 
section  of  the  state  be  formed  to  provide  a 
coordinating  body  for  the  greater  Oklahoma 
health  center.  The  success  of  this  approach 
became  assured  when  40  of  the  state's  lead- 
ing citizens  agreed  to  establish  the  coordi- 
nating "umbrella"  body  for  the  projected 
multi-institutional  health  center,  incorpo- 
rating as  the  Oklahoma  Health  Science  Foun- 
dation. 

The  goals  of  the  foundation  are  many  but 
can  succinctly  be  described  as  follows:  to  at- 
tract, encourage,  and  assist  private  and  pub- 
lic Institutions  and  agencies  related  to  the 
public  health,  health  science  education,  bio- 
medical research,  and  exemplary  patient  care 
to  locate  in  a  functional  relationship  to  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center,  ac- 
cording to  a  master  plan,  and  In  so  doing 
to  encourage  a  "unity  of  diversity"  in  efforts 
to  meet  the  health -science  manpower  needs  of 
all  the  people  of  Oklahoma. 

Such  a  proposal  could  be  expected  to  create 
acute  anxieties  in  the  faculty  as  well  as  In 
physicians  in  practice.  For  different  reasons, 
both  have  Justifiable  fears  that  In  assuming 
broad  community  responsibilities  the  medi- 
cal center  would  become  a  primary  source 
for  the  dispensation  of  mass  health  services. 
To  the  academician  this  would  pose  the 
threats  of  a  dilution  of  his  educational  and 
research  Interests,  would  necessarily  obstruct 
what  the  academician  likes  to  call  "the  pur- 
suit of  excellence."  To  the  physician,  the 
program  suggested  Just  one  more  encroach- 
ment on  private  practice.  These  things  can- 
not be  permitted  to  happen.  Surely  academic 
excellence  is  not  incompatible  with  medical- 
social  responsibility  nor  with  the  private 
practice  of  medicine.  We  projected  the  basic 
concept  that  the  medical  center  effort  would 
be  confined  to  leadership  in  the  development 
of  Improved  methods  of  care,  extension  and 
application  of  new  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy, and  In  assistance  to  community  hospitals 
in  their  efforts  to  gird  up  their  own  pro- 
grams for  the  production  of  health  man- 
power. 

We  approached  the  physicians  of  our  state 
with  an  Invitation  to  join  with  us  In  a 
mutual  effort  "to  serve  the  health  needs  of 
our  people,"  knowing  full  well  that  any 
physician  worthy  of  his  name  would  react 
to  such  a  charge  in  a  manner  appropriate 'to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  public,  provided  he 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  say  "yes."  that 
he  not  be  forced  to  submit  to  unilateral 
planning,  that  he  is  not  humiliated  and  that 
his  professional  rights  and  code  of  ethics 
are  respected.  They  have  responded  in  an  in- 
telligent, responsible,  and  positive  manner. 

The  physicians  of  Oklahoma  may  con- 
servatively be  "conservative."  Their  reactions 
have  convinced  me  that  those  who  plan 
and  administer  health  programs  can  more 
readily  accomplish  their  goals  If  they  will 
provide  a  mwe  thoughtful  and  empathlc 
consideration  for  the  physicians  who  must 
deliver  the  services. 

How  did  we  approach  the  faculty?  In  the 
same  manner,  with  an  appeal  for  an  exami- 
nation of  our  activities  In  relation  to  "the 
needs  of  our  people."  With  full  assurances 
for  the  protection  of  academic  goals,  we 
moved  Into  position  to  assume  a  meaningful 
role  In  our  state  community. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  Mercy  Hospitals,  two  major  private  hos- 
pitals, the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of 
Public  Health,  the  Oklahoma  county  and 
city  health  departments,  the  Oklahoma 
Medical  Research  Foundation,  the  Veterans 


Administration  Hospital,  and  all  of  the  many 
University  medical  center  facilities  are  com- 
mitted to  locate  in  geographic  proximity  to 
this  cooperative  effort.  All  institutions  will 
affiliate  in  educational,  training,  and  research 
programs.  Interlnstltutlonal  affairs  are  re- 
solved horizontally  in  the  "operations  com- 
mittee," composed  of  the  administrative 
heads  of  each  participating  institution.  This 
committee  has  agreed  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  the  many  central  services  that  could  be 
utilized  in  common.  These  services  include 
such  things  as  a  single  power  and  utility 
plant,  one  laundry,  parking  and  grounds 
maintenance,  library  and  computer  facilities, 
emergency  room,  selected  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, and  about  20  other  posslbUitles.  The 
central  services  will  be  built  by  the  nonprofit 
"umbrella"  citizens  group,  who  compose  the 
Oklahoma  Health  Science  Foundation.  This 
arrangement  provides  great  economy  in 
capital  expenditures  to  the  center's  institu- 
tions. 

The  day-to-day  Intertnstitutional  prob- 
lems, as  well  as  coordinated  planning  for  the 
health  center,  are  responsibilities  of  the 
operations  committee.  Problems  are  resolved 
horizontally.  Once  concensus  is  achieved,  the 
individual  members  take  recommendations 
to  their  respective  governing  boards  and  to 
the  health  science  foundation  for  final  ap- 
proval. 

If  nothing  else  has  been  accomplished, 
these  efforts  have  produced  unprecedented 
unity  of  spirit  and  an  understanding  that 
bodes  well  for  the  future.  It  has  already 
produced  a  change  in  the  image  of  the  pro- 
fession in  the  state. 

NEW   PROGRAMS 

The  university  Is  developing  several  pro- 
grams that  have  great  appeal  to  the  public 
and  to  physicians  alike.  These  Include  the 
following: 

1.  A  new  division  of  family  medicine,  a 
pilot  program  to  explore  and  evaluate  the 
contents  of  family  medicine.  This  activity 
win  be  housed  in  a  separate  and  especially 
designed  model  community  clinic  that  is 
purposely  located  separately  from  the  uni- 
versity clinics.  Trainees  In  family  medicine 
will  not  rotate  through  the  traditional  serv- 
ices, but  will,  when  Indicated,  go  with  their 
patient  in  whatever  service  is  required — if 
surgery,  they  will  "scrub  up."  When  the  pa- 
tient requires  a  specialty  consultation,  the 
trainee  must  make  the  appointment  In  the 
appropriate  specialty  clinic  as  he  would  in 
practice,  then  accompany  the  patient,  hence 
learn  from  the  consultation.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  disrupt  the  tradlUonal  uni- 
versity specialty  clinics  and  rotations,  and 
has  been  welcomed  by  the  faculty.  If  a 
trainee  wishes  extra  training  in  a  specialty 
area,  he  will  have  opportunities  in  elective 
times  later  In  bis  training.  He  will  make 
house  calls  and  will  be  exposed  to  the  busi- 
ness aspects  of  a  practice.  Practicing  "fam- 
ily doctors"  will  staff  the  family  medicine 
clinic  under  the  direction  of  a  full  time 
director. 

2.  Project  responsibility,  a  pilot  program 
In  rural  health  will  relate  to  the  family  medi- 
cine program,  described  in  detail  In  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion (197:339  (Aug  1]  1966). 

The  objective  is  to  meet  a  major  medical 
social  responsibility  by  (a)  exploration  of 
methods  for  making  rural  practice  of  scien- 
tific medicine  attractive  to  young  physicians; 
(b)  the  evaluation  of  health  service  and 
health  science  personnel  needs  in  rural  areas 

(Oklahoma);  (c)  the  development  of  a  pilot 
health  program  based  on  needs  (analogous  to 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  concept) , 
a  utilization  of  a  group  practice — commu- 
nity  health  clinic  In  a  rural  setting  as  a 

base  for  the  study  and  improvement  of 
methods  in  the  packaging  and  d^very  of 


health  services;  (d)  the  utilization  of  such 
a  program  to  assist  In  the  development  ol 
curriculum,  training,  and  applied  research 
In  family  medicine,  the  provision  of  medical 
school  leadership  in  mobilizing  not  only 
their  own  talents  but  those  of  private  citi- 
zens, private  agencies,  pybUc  agencies,  and 
organized  medicine  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
produce  the  health  science  personnel  needs 
of  rural  communities. 

3.  The  health  manpoioer  intelligence  facil- 
ity, a  j>ermanent  program  established  for  per- 
petual Inventory  of  health  manpower  in  tba 
region,  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  planned 
production  of  appropriate  numbers  and 
kinds  of  health  manpower. 

4.  The  regional  medical  program  (which  in 
our  state  embraces,  and  is  embraced  by  the 
enUre  Oklahoma  health  center  concept)  will 
offer  essential  support  for  the  planned  state- 
wide relatlonshlpw  with  physicians  and  allied 
health  personnel  In  community  hospitals  and 
other  health  programs. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  school  of  den- 
tistry. Surveys  reveal  that  Oklahoma  has  only 
860  dentists  for  2.500,000  persons,  and  more 
than  half  of  these  are  located  In  two  cities. 
Over  200  young  Oklahomans  are  In  dental 
schools  in  other  states  at  this  time — enough 
to  fill  a  new  dental  college. 

6.  A  school  of  public  health  and  a  school 
of  allied  health,  both  geared  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  numbers  and  kinds  of  allied 
health  workers  that  are  needed  and  are  now 
almost  nonexistent  in  the  state. 

7.  Formal  organization  of  graduate  educa- 
tion into  a  graduate  college  in  the  biomedical 
sciences  with  its  own  dean  and  budget.  We 
were  surprised  to  find  that  we  have  256  grad- 
uate students  In  the  basic  sciences,  all  buried 
in  the  medical  student  education  programs 
and  budgets.  The  graduate  college  la  en- 
visioned as  a  protected  core  of  academic  ex- 
cellence, where  scientists  and  researchers  can 
be  protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  public 
pressures  and  undergraduate  teaching 
responsibilities. 

CONCLTTSIONS 

The  programs  projected  provide  answers  to 
the  necessity  to  react  to  the  challenge  of 
medical -social  responsibility  in  a  manner 
that  will  preserve  the  traditional  American 
freedoms  of  practice  and  education  as  well  as 
the  enhancement  of  academic  excellence. 


RECRUITMENT.  TRAINING.  AND 
USE  OF  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS 
UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  other 
occasions  I  have  six^en  in  the  Senate 
concerning  amendments  Nos.  400  and 
401,  which  I  authored  with  other  Sen- 
ators and  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  social  security  bill, 
H.R.  12080.  The  amendments  require 
each  State  welfare  plan  to  provide  for 
the  recruitment,  training,  and  use  of 
welfare  recipients  as  subprofessional 
"community  service  aids"  and  also  for 
recruitment,  training,  and  vise  of  non- 
paid  or  partially  paid  "social  ser\ice 
volunteers,"  and  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
and  recommend  how  the  State  welfare 
systems  may  become  more  activist  on 
behalf  of  the  poor.  By  letter,  the  direc- 
tor of  public  welfare  in  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
L.  E.  Rader,  has  endorsed  these  amend- 
ments, now  pending  in  conference,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  letter  be 
printed  In  the  Ri coro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statx   or  Oklahoma,    Oklahoma 
PiTBUc    Welfaxs     Commission, 

DXPASTMKNT  OP  PlTBLIC  WKLTABX, 

Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  November  21. 1967. 
Hoa.  Fbed  R.  Hasbis, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Senator  Harus:  We  were  mudi  In- 
terested to  note  tbat  botb  of  your  proposed 
amendmente  (Nob.  400  and  401)  were  Incor- 
porated In  HJt.  12080,  the  "Social  SecTUlty 
Amendments  of  1967,"  as  tbat  bill  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Ck>mmlttee  on  Fi- 
nance. If  enacted  Into  law,  and  properly  Im- 
plemented, these  proposed  amendments 
would.  In  our  opinion,  serve  to  Improve  and 
clarify  the  administration  of  the  public  as- 
sistance programs. 

One  of  the  proposed  amendments,  incor- 
porated as  Section  209  of  H.R.  12080,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance, 
would  provide  for  iise  of  subiM^fessional 
staff  and  volimteers  In  providing  services  to 
individuals  applying  for  and  receiving  as- 
sistance. In  view  of  the  shortage  of  trained 
professional  social  workers,  now  and  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  we  think  that  a  need 
exists  to  use  other  levels  of  personnel,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  paid  subprofesslonal  staff 
as  "community  service  aides"  as  provided  in 
the  proposed  amendment.  To  ease  the  man- 
power shortage,  use  could  be  made  also  of 
"nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers"  as 
provided  in  the  proposed  amendment.  Given 
proper  orientation  and  training,  members 
of  both  groups  could  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  the  assistance  programs.  Such 
members  would  be  drawn,  we  assume,  from 
individuals  who  would  be  free  to  engage  in 
such  duties  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  obligations  to  their  own  families. 

The  other  proposed  amendment.  Section 
260  of  HJl.  12080,  as  reported,  would,  we 
note,  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  "make  a  study  of  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  means  by 
which  and  the  ertent  to  which  the  staff  of 
State  public  welfare  agencies  may  better 
serve,  advise,  and  assist  applicants  for  <x 
recipients  of  aid  or  assistance  In  securing 
the  full  protection  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral health,  housing,  and  related  laws  and  in 
helping  them  make  most  effective  use  of 
public  assistance  and  other  programs  in  the 
community  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
State  public  assistance,  medical  assistance  or 
related  programs  may  be  used  as  a  means 
of  enforcing  local,  State,  and  Federal  health, 
housing,  and  related  laws."  The  Secretary 
would  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions, including  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  Social  Seciirity  Act,  to  Congress  by  July  1, 
1969.  Such  study  would,  in  our  opinion,  clar- 
ify certain  qiiestions  which  should  be  clarl- 
fled  before  staffs  of  state  public  welfare 
agencies  are  asked  to  assume  a  more  active 
role  in  matters  in  the  fields  of  health,  hous- 
ing, and  related  laws,  as  such  matters  affect 
the  applicants  for  and  recipients  of  assist- 
ance. 

The  proposed  amendments  are  constructive 
and  clartfylng  in  nature,  and  you  should,  we 
think,  be  commended  for  advancing  them. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  E.  Radzs, 
ZHrector  of  Public  Welfare. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJl.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  in  the  Pederal  Government. 


and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pander- 
ing advertisements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

AMEITDMXNT   mo.   473 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
472. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  132,  line  20,  after  the  period  in- 
sert the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
amendment  made  by  this  subsection,  the 
basic  pay  of  the  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  shall 
continue  at  the  rate  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ment until  otherwise  provided  by  law." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
their  being  any  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. Much  has  been  said  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  establish  compara- 
bility; that  Is,  to  provide  comparable  pay 
for  public  officials  to  that  which  they 
would  be  receiving  in  private  industry. 

In  this  particular  situation,  as  I 
pointed  out  several  weeks  ago.  we  have 
the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
which  is  composed  of  five  members  who 
are  being  paid  $26,000  a  year.  The  fact 
is  not  disputed  that  for  17  months  the 
members  of  this  Board  have  not  had  one 
single  duty  assigned  to  them. 

I  talked  with  one  of  the  members  who 
came  to  my  office,  and  he  confirmed  the 
fact  not  only  that  they  had  not  had  any 
duties  assigned  to  them  but  there  was  no 
possibility  under  existing  law  that  they 
could  have  any  duties  assigned  to  them 
until  after  Congress  had  taken  action, 
legislatively,  to  assign  them  such  duties. 

The  Senate  acted  on  this  matter.  I 
supported  it,  but  as  yet  that  bill  has  not 
become  law.  Under  these  circumstances 
these  men  for  17  months  have  been  draw- 
ing $26,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing  ex- 
cept cashing  their  checks.  They  are  doing 
nothing  now  and  will  continue  to  have 
nothing  to  do  until  Congress  assigns 
them  duties.  Now  this  bill  proposes  to 
raise  the  salaries  of  the  members  of  that 
Board  by  $2,000  for  continuing  to  do 
nothing. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  supported  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  confer 
upon  this  Board  certain  duties,  but  that 
bill  has  not  as  yet  become  law. 

Under  this  amendment,  when  and  If 
that  bill  becomes  law  Congress  can  then. 
If  it  thinks  the  members  of  the  Board  de- 
serve it.  Increase  their  salaries;  but  imtil 


that  time  the  very  least  we  can  do  li 
freeze  their  salaries  at  the  exlstlna 
$26,000  level.  ^ 

Frankly,  if  we  carried  out  all  the  argu- 
ments  that  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  establish  comparability, 
in  this  particular  case  we  would  do  away 
with  their  salaries  entirely,  because  I  can- 
not  conceive  of  any  well-managed  bud- 
ness  organization  In  America  carrying  on 
its  payroll  five  men  at  $26,000  a  year 
when  they  walk  Into  the  management's 
office  and  say,  "For  17  months  we  have 
not  done  anything.  We  have  not  had  a 
single  Job  to  perform.  There  is  nothing 
we  can  perform  if  the  board  of  directors 
takes  no  action  to  assign  us  some  duties." 
As  yet  the  board  of  directors,  or  Congresg, 
has  taken  no  action.  The  only  action  be- 
ing taken  now  Is  to  raise  their  salaries  by 
$2,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  accepted.  As  I  stated  before,  when 
and  if  the  previous  bill  becomes  the  law 
we  can  then  consider  the  need  for  raising 
their  salaries. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
time  rationed? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  adopt 
this  amendment  would  be  the  most  curi- 
ous action  the  U.S.  Senate  could  take.  I 
fought  through  for  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  because  it  Is  the 
only  Board  in  Government  we  have  that 
deals  with  the  Communist  conspiracy 
and  subversive  activities.  It  is  up  to  the 
Attorney  General,  under  the  basic  law 
which  was  passed  hi  1951,  to  petition 
that  Board  and  send  those  cases  there. 
The  Attorney  General  appeared  before 
the  committee  and  said  there  were  100 
organizations  which  ought  to  be  cited  to 
that  Board.  If  the  Board  has  not  any 
business  for  the  moment,  whose  fault  is 
it? 

First  of  all,  the  Supreme  Court,  In  the 
sense  that  they  saw  fit  to  interpret  the 
1951  law  with  respect  to  compulsory  self- 
confession.  But  Congress  is  not  without 
culpabmty,  because  It  has  persistently 
Jockeyed  on  this  thing  for  months  and 
months;  and  we  are  still  Jockeying 
around  and  not  finishing  that  legisla- 
tion. We  sought  to  amend  the  basic  act 
in  every  particular  to  meet  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  for  it  was  up  to 
Congress  to  so  modify  the  law  that  the 
Board  could  then  act,  without  requiring 
compulsory  self-confession  from  either 
an  organization  or  an  Individual. 

Why  has  not  Congress  acted?  I  do  not 
know.  There  Is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Inertia 
that  settles  upon  this  body,  as  well  as 
upon  other  legislative  bodies,  and  they 
push  it  off  and  do  not  act.  But  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Board,  so  why  penaUze 
the  Board  for  the  laches,  the  negligence, 
and  the  laxity  that  has  occurred  here  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  for  our  failure  to  take 
steps  to  meet  this  threat  that  is  so  evi- 
dent in  the  land? 

The  amendment  should  be  rejected, 
because.  In  my  Judgment,  It  is  absolutely 
punitive,  it  Is  discriminatory,  it  Is  par- 
tial, and  It  singles  out  one  board  that 
is  ready  to  do  its  Job  fully,  if  Congress 
will  only  undertake  its  responsibility  un- 
der the  law  and  do  what  it  ought  to  do. 
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I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de 
feated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reach  into  a  blanket 
amendment  that  elevated  some  100  posi- 
tions In  executive  level  5  from  $26,000 
to  $28,000  a  year.  The  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would,  as  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  has  pointed  out,  block  out 
two  people,  and  put  them  back  outside.  I 
do  not  know  what  level  they  would  then 
be  in,  because  the  amendment  does  not, 
I  believe,  put  such  positions  in  the 
regular  salary  scale. 

I  would  think,  since  Congress  has  Just 
recently  voted  «uid  established  its  intent 
to  maintain  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Board,  that  we  are  on  the  way  to 
providing  them  with  active  duties  again; 
and  I,  for  one,  would  hate  to  lose  good 
men  by  punishing  them  in  this  way,  by 
making  them  the  only  two  men  of  about 
100  to  be  selected  out. 

I  do  not  care  to  take  any  more  time; 
I  am  ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  ready  to  yield  back  his,  and  we 
will  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  yield  back  my  time  in  Just 
a  moment. 

From  my  p>olnt  of  view,  my  sunendment 
does  not  discriminate  against  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board.  If  It  does  I  am  sure 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  would 
like  to  have  such  discrimination  prac- 
ticed upon  them. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  for  the 
last  17  months  this  Board  has  not  per- 
formed one  single  duty.  As  I  have  stated, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  in  my 
office,  confirmed  that  fact.  He  said,  "It 
Is  embarrassing;  all  I  do  is  collect  my 
check  and  cash  it."  That  is  all  he  has 
done  for  17  months. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senate  has  passed 
a  bill  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois to  give  the  Board  some  duties.  I 
supported  that  bill.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  bill  has  not  been  acted  upon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  not 
now  the  law.  Until  it  does  become  law 
the  Board  has  no  duties. 

I  am  Just  as  much  against  communism 
as  any  Senator,  but  we  are  not  fighting 
communism  by  carrjring,  not  two  but  five 
people  on  the  payroll  at  $26,000  a  year 
for  2  years  with  no  duties  to  perform. 
If  that  is  the  best  way  we  can  find  to 
fight  communism  we  had  better  give  up 
the  fight. 

All  I  propose  in  this  amendment  is 
that  the  salaries  remain  at  $26,000  a  year 
until  such  time  as  Congress  acts  to  give 
them  some  duties.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  appealed  most  eloquently 
for  comparability  between  Government 
service  and  private  emplosmient.  I  ask 
him  to  name  one  Industry  in  America, 
one  private  employer  who  after  having 
five  people  on  Its  pasn-oll  for  17  months 
with  no  duties,  would  say  to  them,  "We 
are  going  to  raise  you  $2,000  a  year  so 
you  can  buy  some  more  pinochle  cards." 
Or  perhaps  they  are  tired  of  playing 
pinochle  and  want  a  chess  board  or 
something. 

If  it  is  the  desire  of  Congress  to  give 
them  duties  let  us  first  assign  th^n  some 


duties,  but  I  feel  that  until  we  do  assign 
them  duties  the  least  we  can  do  is  not 
raise  their  pay.  Otherwise,  let  us  forget 
about  talking  comparability,  because  I 
say  again,  no  Industry  in  America  would 
be  so  foolish  as  to  follow  the  action  now 
proposed  in  the  Senate  insofar  as  it  af- 
fects this  Board. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  mhiute. 

If,  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  thinks,  they  have  nothing  to 
do,  the  proper  amendment  would  be,  not 
to  give  them  a  slap  on  the  wrist  by  re- 
fusing to  elevate  their  salary  along  with 
all  the  other  employees  of  executive  grade 
5,  but  to  abolish  all  five  positions,  and 
really  save  some  money.  Why  do  we  not 
get  into  the  big  business  of  saving  money, 
and  offer  a  substitute  amendment?  If 
the  members  of  the  board  have  nothing 
to  do,  let  us  take  them  off  the  payroll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  I  believe  that 
is  an  excellent  suggestion.  I  tried  to  do 
that  several  weeks  ago,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  his  coUetigue  voted 
against  It.  That  fight  is  over;  I  lost  it. 
Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  must  decide  whether  we  want  to  raise 
them  $2,000  a  year  because  their  $26,000 
is  not  quite  adequate,  on  the  basis  of 
comparable  pay  for  sitting  in  an  office 
for  17  months  doing  nothing. 

I  concede  that  that  is  probably  not  a 
very  pleasant  task.  Perhaps  they  need  a 
raise  for  I  suspect  that  Just  sitting  there 
looking  at  the  four  walls  for  17  months 
or  Just  reporting  in  once  a  day,  may  be 
growing  somewhat  boring,  and  perhaps 
some  Senators  think  this  do-nothing  Job 
is  Irksome  enough  to  entitle  them  to 
$2,000  more. 

But  I  happen  to  be  one  taxpayer  who 
thinks  $26,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing 
is  more  than  adequate  pay. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  and  when  the  House 
I}asses  the  Dirksen  bill,  what  will  the 
effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment  be  re- 
garding the  right  of  those  members  of 
the  Board  to  receive  the  additional 
$2,000? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  that 
bill  goes  into  effect  later? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
bill  giving  them  duties  goes  into  effect 
later  Congress  can  If  It  wishes  raise  them 
at  that  time. 

But  if  we  do  not  pass  the  law  giving 
them  some  duties,  then,  by  all  means,  the 
very  least  we  can  do  is  not  raise  the  sal- 
aries above  the  $26,000  level. 

We  have  crossed  the  bridge  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  keep  them  on  the 
pasrroU.  That  was  settled  some  time  ago. 
As  I  have  stated,  I  supported  the  bill 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
to  assign  them  duties.  But  no  one  dis- 
putes the  fact  that  they  do  not  have 
duties. 

If  that  were  solely  the  fault  of  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  I 
would  say  let  us  get  rid  of  the  Attorney 
General,  but  he  has  already  stated  that 
he  feels  he  cannot  assign  them  any  duties 
until  Congress  acts. 


So  let  us  not  pass  the  buck  to  the  At- 
torney General.  Let  us  accept  responsi- 
bility right  here  where  it  belongs.  We 
speak  about  the  increased  cost  of  living 
and  infiatlon,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  Justify  a  $2,000  per  year  Increase  for 
five  men  to  pay  them  to  continue  doing 
nothing. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  vote  if  the  Senator  is. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois^ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Then  I 
withhold  my  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  to  pass 
this  amendment  would  be  to  invite  some- 
thing like  an  elevator  operation,  because 
there  is  no  question  but  that  this  bill 
will  be  enacted  into  law.  Then  what? 
Then  we  will  be  doing  again  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  bill;  we  will  be  in  duty 
bound  to  come  back  and  raise  these  sal- 
aries. How  long  will  it  take?  Well,  we  will 
stumble  aroimd  with  it  for  quite  some 
time.  Then  there  will  be  the  question  of 
whether  we  want  to  date  them  back,  and 
make  It  retroactive;  watch  and  see  what 
kind  of  argument  is  made  on  that  point, 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  still  insist  that  this  is  a  punitive 
proposal,  and  should  not  be  adopted 
against  a  board  that  Is  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  do  its  duty. 

It  Is  an  overstatement  to  say  that  they 
do  exactly  nothing,  because  they  have 
masses  of  evidence  and  testimony  to  be 
analyzed,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
workload  pending  before  the  board,  even 
though  no  new  matters  are  presently 
being  referred. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  if  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  a  half  minute. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  WIIjLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  said 
that  if  we  agree  to  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  later  some  duties  are  conferred 
on  this  board  and  an  attempt  is  made 
to  establish  retroactive  pay  for  the  Board 
members  there  would  be  a  fight  on  the 
floor.  That  is  the  imderestimate  of  the 
year. 

Certainly  the  Senator  will  not  propose 
retroactive  pay  for  the  five  Board  mem- 
bers who  aire  now  drawing  a  salary  of 
$26,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing. 

Why  give  retroactive  pay  to  the  five 
Board  members  who  already  receive 
$26,000  a  year  for  doing  nothing.  I  rvptaX, 
the  Board  has  no  duties  at  present,  it 
has  had  no  duties  for  17  months,  and  it 
will  have  no  duties  until  Congress  acta 
affirmatively  on  the  bill  now  in  the  House. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
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Ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderI  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McQee],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Syuington],  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  would  each  vote 
"nay."       

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  26, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 
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YJiAS— 26 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Prouty 

BynI.Va. 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Proxmlre 

Cannon 

Lausche 

RlblcoS 

Clark 

Morse 

RusseU 

Curtis 

Morton 

Spong 

Domlnlck 

Moss 

Tburmond 

Oore 

Nelson 

Williams.  Del. 

OrtlBn 

Pearson 

Young,  Ohio 

HanMn 

Percy 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Harris 

McGovem 

Anderson 

Hart 

Metcair 

Baker 

Hartke 

Mondale 

BarUeU 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bayb 

Hlckenlooper 

Montoya 

Bible 

Hill 

Mundt 

Hoggs 

Holland 

Murphy 

Brewster 

HoUlngs 

Muskle 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Paatore 

Bvirdlck 

Inouye 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Smathers 

CSM 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Chvircb 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Ootton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Stennls 

Dlrkaen 

Kucbel 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

TydlngB 

Krnn 

Long,  La. 

Yarborough 

Magnxison 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

NOT  VOnNO— 18 

Allott 

McCartby 

Cooper 

MnOee 

Tower 

Dodd 

McIntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

EUender 

Miner 

Pulbrtgnt 

Scott 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  It 
be  read. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  without  losing  her 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  that  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  agreement, 
and  it  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  And  not  taken  out  of  the 
time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  taken  out  of  the 
time  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGS  in  the  chair) .  First,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  130, 
line  22,  after  the  first  quotation  mark  and 
before  the  second  quotation  mark,  strike 
the  numbers  "25,568"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  numbers  "27.055." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  consent  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  for  a  live  quorum, 
since  this  is  of  direct  interest  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  thought 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
know  what  is  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  two  top  majority 
members  of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  yesterday  made 
two  very  significant  statements  with 
respect  to  the  pay  bill  now  before  us. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, stated: 

I  am  getting  a  Uttle  sick  and  tired  of  two 
or  three  Members  being  afraid  we  might 
recognize  the  legislative  branch  as  a  coequal 
branch  and  deserving  of  coequal  treatment. 
This  is  a  case  in  point. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  getting  a 
little  sick  and  tired  of  some  Members 
being  afraid  we  might  recc^nize  the 
legislative  branch  as  a  coequal  branch 
and  deserving  of  coequal  treatment.  But 
the  very  bill  reported  out  by  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  does 
the  very  thing  about  which  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee  complains, 

It  does  it  against  our  own  top  staff 
members  because  it  places  a  pay  ceiling 
on  our  own  top  staff  members  at  a  level 
of  nearly  $1,500  below  that  of  the  pay 
ceiling  set  for  the  classified  workers  in 
the  executive  branch.  This  is  surely  not 
making  the  legislative  branch  a  coequal 
branch  and  deserving  of  coequal  treat- 
ment as  far  as  our  t(H}  staff  members 
are  concerned. 

To  the  contrary,  it  degrades  and  be- 
littles our  top  staff  members  and  makes 
second-class  employees  when  compared 
to  the  employees  of  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  sure  In  righteous 
Indignation  to  demand  coequal  treatment 
for  ourselves  as  Members  or  for  former 
Members,  then  surely  In  all  consistency 


and  good  conscience  we  should  demand 
the  same  for  our  own  top  staff  members 
instead  of  degrading  them  into  "second 
class"  status  as  we  have  done  for  so  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  this  re- 
peatedly for  many,  many  years,  yet  both 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have'  continued  to  give  this  second 
class  treatment  to  our  top  staff  mem- 
bers— both  those  of  the  Senators  and  of 
the  committee  staffs.  My  pleas  have  fall- 
en on  deai  ears. 

One  rather  calloused  answer  that  has 
been  made  to  my  pleas  through  the  years 
has  been :  "Well,  the  top  members  of  our 
staffs  are  not  forced  to  stay  here.  They 
can  leave  and  get  better  pay  downtown 
in  the  executive  branch  if  they  want 
to.  We  have  not  chained  them  as  slave 
labor  to  stay  here  against  their  own 
will." 

This  brings  me  to  the  very  significant 
statement  made  by  the  No.  2  majority 
member  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas.  He  said  In 
debate  yesterday: 

We  can  have  an  employee  here  as  a  con- 
gressional employee,  working  in  our  office  or 
for  a  committee  for  25  years.  Then  he  can 
go  the  executive  branch  and  work  6  years 
for  a  salary  of  $27,000.  And  that  is  not  a 
high  salary  in  the  executive  branch.  That 
would  be  a  high  salary  for  our  employees 
here,  but  not  downtown.  That  man  co\ild 
get  a  OS-18,  and  many  of  them  do.  The 
Senators  know  how  the  executive  branch 
bleeds  our  competent  employees  away  from 
us.  .  .  .  We  will  not  have  Congress  treated  as 
a  coequal  branch  of  the  Oovemment  unless 
we  are  willing  to  treat  ourselves  as  being 
equal  with  members  of  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Well,  Mr.  President.  I  ask,  "How  about 
treating  our  top  staff  members  as  being 
equal  with  the  top  GS-18  employees  of 
the  executive  department?" 

When  we  complain  about  coequal 
tl-eatment  and  about  the  executive 
branch  bleeding  our  competent  em- 
ployees away  from  us  are  we  really 
serious?  Do  we  really  mean  what  we  say? 
Are  we  willing  to  put  into  practice  what 
we  claim  we  preach?  Are  we  willing  to 
stop  penalizing  those  top  staff  members 
whose  loyalty  to  us  and  to  the  Senate 
is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  lured 
away  by  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  about  time 
for  us  to  declare  ourselves  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
stood  up  and  be  counted  on  this  matter 
one  way  or  the  other. 

I,  for  one.  am  not  going  to  ask  for 
more  coequal  treatment  for  myself  than 
for  our  top  staff  members — for  more  co- 
equal treatment  in  the  event  that  I 
should  later  become  a  member  of  the 
executive  branch.  That  is  why  I  voted 
for  the  Williams  amendment  yesterday. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded 
that  such  is  not  enough  for  registering 
my  protest  against  this  second-class 
treatment  we  give  to  our  top  staff  em- 
ployees. And  so  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment to  make  the  legislative  employee 
pay  ceiling  coequal  with  that  of  the 
executive  employee  pay  celling. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  regret  the 
necesisity  of  opposing  the  smiendment  of 
one  of  the  grandest  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  anyone  could  ever  have  served 
with,  a  lady  who  Is  a  faithful,  dedicated, 
and  knowledgeable  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  respect  the 
great  workload  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  carries. 

Mr.  President,  I,  too,  am  devoted  to  our 
staff.  I  claim  credit,  along  with  the  late 
Senator  Bob  La  Follette,  in  elevating 
them  to  professional  status.  When  I 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  in  the  House  we  handled 
such  matters  as  price  control,  and  we 
set  up  Bretton  Woods,  and  we  had  as  our 
only  staff  assistant  a  retired  rural  mail 
carrier.  We  have  gone  from  that  situa- 
tion to  what  I  think  is  a  dignified,  com- 
petent, and  cai>able  professional  staff. 

I  would  like,  but  I  do  not  want,  to  upset 
the  balance  in  this  body  that  goes  along 
with  the  various  levels  of  status.  I  repeat 
that  word  "status."  Senators  occupy  a 
status  of  which  we  are  proud.  Unfor- 
tunately, because  of  that  status  our  other 
employees  come  below  in  what  we  call 
compressibility  as  other  salaries  are 
raised.  As  they  near  the  salaries  of  Sen- 
ators we  try  to  keep  a  little  gap  between 
them  and  us.  This  requires  maintaining 
at  least  a  percentage  gap  that  exists  be- 
tween other  layers  of  the  officers  of  the 
Senate,  members  of  our  committee  staffs, 
and  our  administrative  assistants. 

Having  gone  through  this  two  or  three 
times,  it  is  not  an  easy  Job  to  try  to  pre- 
pare against  a  mistake  in  compressibil- 
ity, in  having  employees  of  the  Senate 
actually  netting  more  ssdary  than  Sena- 
toi-s  because  of  their  lack  of  expenses, 
which  everyone  knows  a  Senator  must 
provide,  but  we  tried  to  arrange  the  vari- 
ous levels  as  best  we  could.  After  a 
unanimous  vote  from  the  committee, 
which  followed  lengtliy  discussions,  we 
fixed  a  limit  at  which  other  salaries  of 
Senate  employees  would  approach  the 
salaries  of  Senators. 

I  think  this  degree  of  difference  is 
necessary.  It  is  not  necessarily  because 
of  prestige  but  because  it  Is  required  to 
maintain  some  difference  between  our 
employees  and  Senators. 

With  unanimous  consent,  the  commit- 
tee fixed  a  rate  of  $28,000  as  the  top 
salary  for  all  Senate  employees.  That 
amount  would  go  to  the  principal  em- 
ployees, and  It  applies  to  the  three  senior 
officers  of  the  Senate:  the  Legislative 
Counsel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms.  These  are  our 
executive  officers.  These  salaries  should 
be  fixed  at  $28,000. 

The  next  level  would  be  the  salaries 
paid  for  the  Parliamentarian,  financial 
clerk,  and  others  above  the  committee 
level.  I  think  there  are  three  or  four  of 
those  people  who  would  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  not  higher  than  $27,000. 

The  general  maximum  now  established 
by  law  Is  $24,480,  which  should  not  be 
Increased  to  a  figure  greater  than  $26,000. 
We  try  to  do  this  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
difference  percentagewise  because  we 
could  not  afford  to  disregard  the  time- 
honored  rank  of  the  different  groups  of 
our  official  Senate  staff. 


On  the  side  of  our  staff  members  in 
our  offices,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Senate  staff,  I,  too,  regret  that  we  do  not 
have  comparability  with  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  only  as  It 
relates  to  the  committee  staff  In  the 
House. 

Today  we  pay  our  committee  staff  as 
follows:  The  Chief  Clerk  is  paid  at  the 
rate  up  to  $24,480.  Under  the  first  step 
of  this  pay  bill,  that  sum  would  go  up  to 
$25,568,  which  is  the  4.5-percent  Increase 
that  all  members  of  the  executive  de- 
partment get  m  that  grade,  which  is  com- 
parable and,  therefore,  they  will  have  a 
raise  next  year,  it  is  contemplated,  and 
the  1968  step  will  take  place  and  they 
will  raise  to  not  more  than  $26,000. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  a  $27,055  top  for  its  com- 
mittee chief  of  staff,  while  our  committee 
chief  of  staff,  as  I  said,  will  reach  the 
level  of  $25,568. 

The  House  of  Representatives  sets  its 
figures,  and  we  set  our  figures.  I  might 
point  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  salaries  of  staff  members  in  our 
^  offices.  If  comparability  works  one  way, 
it  must  work  both  ways.  I  might  point  out 
that  House  staff  administrative  assistants 
compared  with  ours  are  paid  $21,504.  Yet 
our  top  salary  is  $24,480.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  difference  on  the  low  side  in  the 
House  for  administrative  assistants.  The 
difference  is  just  about  comparable  with 
the  difference  in  the  House  on  the  high 
side  and  a  little  bit  on  the  low  side  in 
committee.  I  admit  It  would  be  fine  if 
we  could  make  these  salaries  uniform. 

I  believe  that  the  House  moved  Its 
figure  upward  for  committee  staffs,  so 
we  are  In  some  disagreement.  I  do  not  feel 
we  can  conscientiously  move  both  groups 
of  employees  up  to  $27,055.  which  would 
be  a  9-percent  raise  from  that  which  they 
are  getting  today  when  we  are  giving 
the  rest  of  the  Government  a  4.5-percent 
increase,  and  not  have  It  pointed  out  that 
we  did  twice  as  much  for  our  employees 
as  we  were  willing  to  do  for  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  general  service  employees 
downtown,  all  of  whom  get  a  limit  of  4.5 
percent  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respectfully  ask, 
with  all  due  appreciation  for  the  resched- 
uling of  these  difficult  Jobs,  that  we  not 
encumber  the  bill  at  this  time  with  a  9- 
percent  raise  which  would  bring  up  the 
men  and  women  who  work  vmder  us — and 
they  are  vei-y  faithful.  They  undoubtedly 
will  come  up  another  3  or  4  percent  to  be 
above  the  $28,000  automatically  next  year 
If  they  are  Included  beyond  the  limit  we 
set. 

I  feel  this  compressibility  may  affect 
people  who  may  be  doing  more  work  than 
I  am  doing,  but  certainly  they  do  not  have 
the  responsibility  for  returning  to  their 
home  States  as  we  do,  which  it  is  essen- 
tial that  every  Senator  should  do.  Most 
of  the  people  I  know — and  I  do  not  think 
I  have  been  unkind — do  not  think  the 
committee  has  been  niggardly  with  the 
Senate  staff.  I  know  that  In  the  reorgani- 
zation program  we  tried  to  rescsde  many 
of  these.  It  was  our  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed  and  now  rests  in  limbo  in  the 
House.  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen. 
This  is  a  matter  on  which  I  do  not  think 
anycme  will  be  hurt  by  the  $25,568  salary 


from  the  $24,480  for  our  committee  staffs. 
Let  me  agtdn  say  that  comparability  does 
not  exist  here,  if  we  consider  our  own  per- 
sonal staff  which  involves  100  at  least  for 
the  Senate,  and  involves  435  for  the  House 
where  we  exceed  their  top  limit  of  $21,504 
and  our  figure  of  $24,480,  both  of  which, 
under  the  bUl,  wiU  go  up  by  4.5  percent 
and  not  by  the  9  percent  which  Is  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment. 

With  all  due  respect,  as  tender  a 
household  matter  as  this  has  become,  I 
think  we  must  realize  that  we,  too.  should 
be  restrained  in  our  demands  for  pay 
increases.  I  think  we  have  been  as  lib- 
eral as  we  can.  We  have  observed  as  we 
must,  the  traditional  status  of  the  var- 
ious offices  below  those  of  others,  to  keep 
some  kind  of  recognized  and  historic 
differential  between  those  who  run  the 
Senate;  namely,  the  top  three  officers, 
the  Legislative  Counsel,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  and  the  Secretary,  on  down 
through  to  the  various  groups,  the  Finan- 
cial Clerk,  and  officers  of  that  kind, 
which  tu«  carefully  scaled  down  today 
by  a  percentage  difference  that  Is  main- 
tained In  our  traditional  staffs.  This 
would  upset  the  whole  balance.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  or  should  be  In- 
sisted upon  by  the  men  who  serve  us. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  position  the  chairman  has 
taken  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Increase 
for  the  heads  of  staffs  of  Members  of 
Congress.  As  he  well  knows,  we  spent 
hours  and  hours  studs^g  this  problem. 
There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
in  committee  as  to  the  discrepancies  and 
the  variance  between  House  and  Senate 
staffs.  We  regret  that.  We  have  had  this 
matter  up  with  Mr.  Brenkworth  on 
several  occasions.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems existing  as  to  these  salaries. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  pending 
sunendment,  despite  its  merits,  will  be 
rejected,  because  we  set  a  limit  of  $28,000 
and  we  set  that  limit  after  much  study 
and  deliberation. 

If  this  amendment  should  be  agreed  to, 
then  the  salary  of  this  particular  in- 
dividual would  go  to  $28,272  and 
would  break  the  ceiling  which,  I  think, 
would  be  most  imfortunate  for  all  em- 
ployees working  in  the  Senate.  Therefore, 
I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maine  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  such  time  as 
he  may  require. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  had  before  it  the  bill  which 
came  from  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Reorganization  of  Congress,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  has  told  us,  we  looked 
into  the  problem. 

At  that  time,  I  offered  an  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  was 
very  generous  in  his  support  of  it.  It 
provided  for  some  comparability  for 
House  and  Senate  committee  staffs.  That 
amendment  is  still  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Now  I  am  prepared  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  would  make  the  pay  in- 
creases which  the  Senate  adopted  at  that 
time,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1,  applicable  to 
the  pending  bill. 
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It  would  permit  two  committee  staff 
members,  to  serve  at  $27,055,  and  four 
at  the  second  level  of  $25,944.  I  spoke 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  listened  to  his  reasons 
why  we  should  not  make  some  of  the 
increases. 

Under  present  law,  staff  members  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  receive  the 
top  salary  of  $25,890.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion on  that.  There  can  be  as  many  staff 
members  at  that  rate  as  they  can  find 
appropriations  for. 

In  the  Senate,  we  have  a  limitation 
permitting  only  one  committee  staff 
member  to  receive  the  top  salary  of  $24,- 
480— a  disparity  of  $1,410  annually. 

When  the  bill  is  enacted,  that  dis- 
parity will  go  up,  to  make  a  difference 
of  $2,000  annually. 

All  that  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith]  is  trying  to  do  is  to  say  that  we 
can  have  one  staff  member  on  the  same 
basis  as  on  the  House  side.  Many  of  us 
have  served  in  the  House  as  well  as  In 
the  Senate,  and  we  have  great  admira- 
tion for  the  staff  members  there.  But 
we  still  have  a  superb  staff  who  work 
with  us  in  the  Senate,  too.  We  know  the 
kind  of  valuable  work  they  do.  They  are 
a  highly  professional  staff,  whose  activi- 
ties the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
mentioned. 

We  talk  about  prestige.  Well,  just  as 
a  matter  of  prestige,  our  staff  members, 
who  do  the  same  work  and  perform  the 
same  functions,  have  the  same  right  to 
the  salaries  as  are  paid  in  the  other  body. 
We  do  not  like  to  see  them  leave  us,  but 
they  do  leave  us.  They  go  downtown 
too,  and  get  more  money. 

Under  the  bill,  we  are  limiting  our 
senior  ofBcers  on  the  Senate  side  to 
$28,000— as  well  as  limiting  to  $27,055 
employees  in  the  General  Accounting 
OfQce  and  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
are  limiting  our  committee  staff  members 
to  even  less  than  that;  yet  GS-18's  in 
every  other  agency  can  go  up  to  $28,000, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
mentioned. 

I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  recognizing  that 
we  need  and  desire,  and  that  our  staffs 
are  entitled  to,  some  comparability,  and 
move  one  of  these  staff  members  up  to 
at  least  $27,055. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Montana  overlooking  the  fact  that 
if  we  are  to  have  this  comparability,  we 
will  have  to  reduce  the  pay  of  our  ad- 
ministrative assistants  by  some  $3,000? 
I  am  not  ready  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METCALP.  That  is  a  matter  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  take 
care  of  in  its  own  housekeeping.  If  the 
House  wants  to  raise  the  pay  of  their 
staffs,  that  is  their  problem.  They  will 
have  to  take  care  of  it.  But  we  should 
recognize  that  at  least  one  member  of  our 
staff  has  just  as  high  a  professional 
standing,  does  just  as  good  a  job,  has 
just  as  much  experience,  and  has  Just  as 
much  responsibility  as  staff  members  in 
the  other  body. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Maine  as  to  the  niunbers  to  be  affected 
by  the  amendment.  Would  we  have  more 
than  one  staff  member  at  the  top  salary? 
Mrs.  SMITH.  No.  My  proposal  is  for 
only  one.  I  am  not  wedded  to  any  par- 
ticular formula.  All  I  am  trying  to  get 
is  equality  between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  our  people 
being  belittled  and  degraded  in  com- 
parison with  GS-18's  in  the  executive 
branch,  which  they  insist  on.  I  say  to  the 
chairman:  Let  us  cut  down  the  GS-18's 
In  the  executive  branch,  if  that  is  what 
he  would  like,  and  I  would  go  along  with 
him  on  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  cutting 
down  on  the  escalation  at  the  higher 
levels  to  rim  below  the  $30,000  Senate 
salary.  So  many  who  would  go  above  the 
$30,000  figure  on  this  raise  are  denied 
that  raise  in  the  executive  department. 
We  are  trying  to  preserve  this  at  the 
level  of  Senators  as  to  the  ordinary  com- 
parability of  the  various  grades. 

I  wish  we  could  display  a  little  patience 
so  that  we  could  study  this  problem  more 
carefully.  It  does  not  properly  belong  in 
a  general  pay  bill  because  here  we  ac- 
tuaUy  would  be  changing  grades.  I  think 
we  would  be  in  a  bad  way  there,  to  say 
that  we  raise  our  own  assistants,  100  of 
them,  of  Senate  Members,  and  some  14 
or  15  in  the  committees,  by  9  percent, 
when  we  held  all  raises  at  the  general 
service  level  to  4.5  percent. 

I  think  it  would  be  in  better  taste  and 
much  better  to  consider,  with  all  due  re- 
gard to  the  capabilities  of  the  people 
who  serve  us,  to  take  this  up  in  a  more 
leisurely  way,  to  have  an  adequate  study 
made  between  the  careful  relationships 
of  the  first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  eche- 
lons of  Senate  officers,  so  that  we  will  not 
reach  this  normal  differential. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  support  the 
committee.  We  had  no  hearings  on  this 
amendment.  We  know  a  great  deal  about 
it.  Perhaps  we  do  not  need  hearings. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  much  more  ap- 
propriate to  take  this  proposal  up  in  a 
legislative  appropriation  bill. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  4  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
trigued by  the  Senator's  plea  for  re- 
straint. I  agree  with  him  on  the  need 
for  restraint  In  other  areas  as  well  as 
this  one.  I  am  also  intrigued  by  the 
Senator's  plea  for  patience.  I  think  he 
will  remember  that  10  years  ago  almost 
the  same  words  were  uttered  on  this  floor. 
I  have  been  patient  for  10  years  or  more. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  something  done 
legislatively  as  well  as  in  appropria- 
tions, so  I  am  sure  he  will  not  disagree 
with  me  on  the  matter  of  my  having  been 
patient. 

I  will  go  back  to  the  statement  about 
the  9-percent  Increase.  It  was  only  be- 
cause our  people  were  held  down  that 
that  particular  group  received  the  9-per- 
cent increase. 

As  I  imderstand,  if  I  am  correct — and 
the  chairman  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
not — a  year  from  now  the  differential 
will  be  even  greater,  because  the  OS-18 


salary  will  be  $28,000  and  the  salary  here 
could  not  be  higher  than  $26,000,  which 
would  be  a  $2,000  differential. 

I  Just  do  not  understand  why.  under 
the  guise  of  further  study,  patience,  re- 
straint, or  anything  else,  we  should  be 
willing  to  have  our  people  here  made 
second-class  employees  compared  to  the 
executive  branch. 

Again,  all  I  say  to  the  chairman  and 
the  committee  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  way  ought  to  be  found  to  put 
them  on  the  same  level.  I  will  go  all  the 
way  with  them  If  they  want  to  present 
an  amendment  to  get  the  OS-18  down  to 
the  level  of  our  own  top  people.  Other- 
wise, I  would  like  to  have  a  vote  on  my 
amendment.  As  the  Chair  knows,  I  have 
called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  yield  back  the  rest  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN  f  after  having  voted 
In  the  aflarmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  If 
I  were  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrgina.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  fMr.  McIntyre]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Senator 
from  Texaa  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[No.  857  Leg.) 
TEAS— 27 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Case 

Cl&rk 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Pulbrlght 

MetcaU 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 


Omening 

Hartke 

HIU 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kuchel 

OrUBn 

NAYS— 61 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Oore 

Hansen 


Byrd,  W.  Va.       Harris 
Cannon  Hart 

Carlson  Hatfield 


Mondale 

Montoya 

Murphy 

Muskla 

Pearson 

Percy 

Smith 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Haydan 
Hlckenlooper 
Holland 
HoUlngs 
Hruska 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.Y. 
Lausche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
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Ifancfleld 

McCarthy 

UcCleUan 

KcOovem 

Mooroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moas 

Mundt 


Bayh 

cooper 

Dodd 

EUender 

So  Mrs. 
jected. 


Nelson 

Pastors 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Riblcoff 

Russell 

Smathers 


Spon« 
Stennla 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Ty  dings 
WlUlams.  Del. 
Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTTNO — 12 
McOee  Sparkman 

McIntyre  Symington 

MlUer  Tower 

Scott  Williams,  N  J. 

Smith's  amendment  was  re- 


The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Carlson's  amendment  (No.  474)  Is 
as  follows: 

(a)  (1)  On  page  82,  strllce  out  the  table 
immediately  following  line  2  axid  all  that 
follows  down  through  line  7,  and  inaert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 


"II  n  cwrt4 


"Mailed         Mailed  MalM 

during          during  after 

calendar  calendar  Dec  31, 

year  1968  year  1969  1969 


Rata  per  pound.':^... 
Minimum  charge  per 
k  Pl«« 


1.3 

.13 


L4 
.14 


1.5 
.15 


(2)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol> 
lowing: 

"(d)  The  rates  of  postage  on  pubUcatlons 
mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4359(a)  of 
this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organizatlona, 
are  as  foUows: 


OIPT  OF  EISENHOWER  HOME  AND 
FARM  AT  GETTYSBURG,  PA.,  TO 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
happy  to  hear  the  official  announcement 
today  that  former  President  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower  has  donated  his  home  and 
farm  in  Gettysbiu-g,  Pa.,  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  national  historical  pur- 
poses. The  property  adjoins  the  present 
CJettysburg  National  Military  Park. 

This  is  a  magnificent  gift.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  former  President's  attractive 
residence  and  farmland  as  the  Eisen- 
hower National  Historic  Site.  The  total 
land  Involved  Is  230  acres.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  donation.  General  Elsen- 
hower would  reserve  a  life  Interest  in 
the  property. 

Under  existing  law,  such  a  gift  can  be 
accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  designated  as  a  national  historic 
site.  However,  It  htis  been  customary  to 
withhold  such  a  designation  until  legis- 
lation Is  approved  by  the  Congress. 

During  recent  correspondence  with 
President  Eisenhower  regarding  his 
public-spirited  intention  to  make  this 
gift,  I  informed  him  that  legislation  was 
customary.  He  wrote  back  to  say  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  have  me  Introduce 
such  legislation.  He  said  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  know  that  public  opinion,  as 
represented  in  the  Congress,  would  ap- 
prove of  the  transaction. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  the  development  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  gift  of  the 
Eisenhower  home  and  farm  at  Gettys- 
burg, Pa.  However,  the  property  will  not 
be  developed  during  the  tenure  reserved 
by  President  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 


"(In  eentel 


"During  During  During  During 

calendar  calendar  calendar  calendar 

year  1968         year  1969  year  1970         year  1971 


During 
calendar 
year  1972 


During 
calendar 
year  1973  and 
thereafter 


Rats  per  pound; 

Advertising  portion: 

Zone!  and  2 2.35 

Zone  3 2.55 

Zone  4 2.95 

Zone  5 3. 35 

Zone  6 3.5 

Zone? 3.5 

Zones 3.5 

Nonadvertisi  ng  portion 1.9 

Minimum  charge  per  piece .13 

(b)  On  page  88  immediately  foUowlng  line  18,  strike  the  table  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  foUowlng  table : 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic 
compensation  for  certain  officers  and 
employees  In  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering 
advertisements  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    474 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  474. 


2.9 

3.45 

4.0 

4.55 

5.1 

3.3 

4.05 

4.8 

&S5 

6.3 

4.1 

5.25 

6.4 

7.55 

8.7 

4.9 

6.45 

8.0 

9.55 

11.1 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

liO 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

^l 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15" 

Rates 


"Type  of  mailing 


Mailed  on 

Mailed            and  after  Mailed  on 

prior  to         Jan.  7,  1968,  and  after 

Jan.  7, 1968       and  prior  to  Jan.  5, 1969 

(cents)         Jan.  5, 1969  (cents) 

(cents) 


(1)  Individual  piece { 

(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of 

this  section  of— 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24 

pages  or  more,  seeds, 
cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of 


12 


IS 
2H 


6.0 
2.0 


15.0 


22.0 
3.6 


6.0 
2.0 


15.0 


22.0 
3.8 


1st  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof 


Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


Do. 
Per  piece." 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  proposed  amendment  deals  with  mat- 
ter on  two  separate  pages  of  the  bill  and 
with  three  separate  categories  of  mail, 
I  ask  at  this  time.  If  It  is  parllamentarlly 
possible,  for  a  division  of  the  question 
when  voted  upon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  while  we 
are  waiting  for  a  decision  of  the  Chair  on 
the  question  of  division,  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, and  we  can  thus  save  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  together  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke  1  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  may  pro- 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  would  cor- 
rect certain  Inequities  In  the  postal  rate 
bill. 

First,  It  would  adjust  the  rate  on  sec- 
ond-class mall  affecting  religious  and 
nonprofit  publications  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  conform  to  the  treatment  afforded 
In  the  pending  bill  to  profitmaking  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  con- 
form the  rates  on  third-class  mailings  to 
the  rate  adopted  by  the  House,  3.8,  over 
a  2-year  period. 

This  amendment  would  be  helpful  to 
veterans  organizations,  civic  clubs,  fra- 
ternal organizations,  and  churches,  who 
use  their  publications  to  inform  their 
membership  with  no  thought  of  profit. 

The  pending  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  carries  a  provision  that  will 
Impose  a  60-percent  Increase,  at  one 
strc^e.  In  the  second-class  postage  rates 
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on  lightweight  publications  of  nonprofit 
labor,  church,  educational,  civic  philan- 
thropic, fraternal,  and  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. 

Such  publications,  if  weighing  less 
than  an  ounce  a  copy,  are  now  subject 
to  the  minimum  rate,  which  is  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  a  copy.  The  Senate  committee 
bill  would  raise  that  to  one-flfth  of  a 
cent  a  copy,  effective  January  7,  1968. 
This  amounts  to  a  60-percent  increase. 

By  contrast,  commercial  publications 
and  others  which  come  under  the  pound 
rate  would  bear  only  a  23-percent  in- 
crease, spread  out  over  a  3 -year  period, 
or  approximately  7  percent  a  year. 

The  amendment  would  provide  that 
the  minimum  second-class  rate  for  light- 
weight, nonprofit  publications  be  in- 
creased by  approximately  20  percent  over 
a  3-year  period,  roughly  the  same  per- 
centage as  commercial  publications. 

Here  is  a  typical  example  of  how  it 
affects  one  such  nonprofit  publication : 

Labor  Newspaper,  as  you  may  know.  Is 
the  national  weekly  of  18  railway  unions 
and  goes  to  approximately  550,000  sub- 
scribers in  the  United  States.  It  is  an 
eight-page  tabloid  and  weighs  less  than 
an  ounce.  As  such,  it  is  subject  to  the 
minimum  rate. 

Labor  Newspaper  asks  for  no  preferen- 
tial treatment.  It  requests  approximately 
the  same  three-step  increase  as  proposed 
In  the  committee  bill  for  other  second- 
class  publications. 

A  jump  of  60  percent,  as  proposed  In 
the  committee  bill,  would  cost  Labor 
Newspaper  an  additional  $20,000  a  year. 
This  would  be  a  very  critical  blow  to  this 
paper's  slender  financial  resources — and 
to  hundreds  of  other  nonprofit  labor  pub- 
lications. 

Labor  Newspaper  Is  established  as  a 
nonprofit  cooperative.  It  carries  no  ad- 
vertising. Its  only  source  of  income  is 
from  voluntary  subscriptions.  In  a  few 
cases,  railway  imlons  subscribe  for  aU 
their  members,  in  others,  local  lodges 
subscribe,  and  in  addition,  thousands  of 
Individuals  subscribe.  Subscription  rates 
cannot  be  easily  raised,  and  they  do  not 
come  overnight.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
commercial  publications,  it  often  takes 
years  to  secure  subscription  rate  In- 
creases. 

To  the  Post  Office  Department,  a  60- 
percent  Increase  in  the  mininniiin  rate  on 
all  nonprofit  publications  would  yield  an 
Insignificant  amoimt  of  revenue — far  less 
than  $1  million.  But  to  labor  newspaper 
and  the  labor  press  as  a  whole,  the  effect 
would  be  harsh  and  even  devastating. 

We  think  Senators  will  agree  It  is  not 
fair  to  impose  a  60-percent  increase  in 
one  stroke  on  publications  least  able  to 
pay,  while  only  a  little  over  20  percent 
Is  Imposed  over  a  3-year  period  on  com- 
mercial publications. 

Among  those  this  amendment  will  help 
are  veteran  groups,  gasoline  stations,  de- 
partment stores,  civic  clubs,  fraternal 
organizations,  churches,  corporations 
and  partnerships,  museimis,  schools,  vol- 
unteer fire  companies,  newspapers  and 
other  publications  delivered  within  the 
county,  trade  unions,  mall-order  houses, 
political  candidates,  and  so  forth.  There 
are  275.000  third-class  permit  holders  in 
the  United  States.  The  average  congres- 
sional district  has  more  than  500  permit 
holders. 
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There  are  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
semiskilled  and  handicapped  workers 
employed  in  the  direct  mail  field.  If  the 
volume  of  such  mall  should  severely  drop 
through  too  high  postage  rates,  these 
semiskilled  workers  will  be  the  first  to 
suffer.  More  than  4ya  million  persons  de- 
pend on  third-class  sales  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

Assuming  arguendo  that  third-class 
mall  is  paying  less  than  its  allocated 
costs,  it  is  not  as  a  subsidy,  but  as  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  deferred  service  it  re- 
ceives and  the  lesser  value  It  represents. 
Deferred  mall  was  created  by  Congress 
to  keep  valuable  employees  profitably 
occupied  during  any  slack  period  and  to 
create  increased  mail  volume.  It  takes 
on  the  average  18  days  for  a  third-class 
piece  of  mail  to  be  delivered  from  Wash- 
ington to  San  Francisco.  If  It  were  not 
for  the  deferred  mail  category,  thousands 
of  postal  workers  would  be  removed  from 
their  jobs. 

The  Postmaster  General  stated  before 
the  Senate  committee  on  October  16: 

ZIP  Code  pre-8ort  savings  are  averaging 
two-tentha  of  a  cent  per  piece,  and  applied 
to  projected  1968  volume  this  would  mean 
total  annual  savings  of  about  $35  million  for 
bulk  third  class  and  $18  million  for  publish- 
ers' second-class  mall.  In  other  words,  were 
It  not  for  pre-sorted  second  and  third  class 
mall  we  estimate  our  expenses  In  1968  would 
be  $53  million  higher. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  costs  are  for  la- 
bor, and  labor  is  used  primarily  for  the 
handling,  carrying,  and  sorting  of  mail. 
As  the  result  of  ZIP  code  regulations, 
much  of  this  handling  is  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  bulk  mailers.  A  piece  of 
mall  is  handled  on  the  average  of  15 
times  by  postal  employees.  Bulk  mailers 
do  nine  of  these  handlings  at  their  own 
expense. 

Many  magazines  of  small  circulation, 
such  as  the  many  educational,  civic, 
trade  union,  and  veteran  publications, 
are  hit  very  hard  by  this  bill.  The  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  a  60-percent  In- 
crease in  the  piece  rate  for  nonprofit 
second-class  mail,  and  the  piece  rate  for 
In-county  second-class  mail.  This  would 
be  catastrophic  to  many  publications 
which  survive  on  marginal  revenues.  In 
addition,  the  proposed  increase  Is  very 
discriminatory  since  the  overall  second- 
class  rates  will  Increase  20  percent  and 
spread  over  a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  Indulge  the  Chair  so  that  he  may 
rule  on  the  question  that  has  been 
raised? 

A  division  of  the  question  having  been 
demanded,  the  Chair  rules  that  the 
amendment  Is  divided  Into  three  parts. 

The  first  part  Is  that  on  page  1,  from 
line  1,  down  to  line  4. 

The  second  question  would  be  on  page 

1,  beginning  with  line  4,  down  to  line 
3  on  page  2  of  the  amendment. 

The  third  question  would  be  on  page 

2,  beginning  with  line  3  of  the  amend- 
ment down  to  the  end  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered,  there  will  be  a  rollcall  on  each 
one  of  the  separately  divided  questions, 
with  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour — 30 
minutes  to  the  side— on  the  entire  ques- 


tion, not  on  each  division,  but  I  hour 
total  on  the  amendment,  30  minutes  to 
the  side. 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
made  the  case  on  the  first  part  of  the 
measure  dealing  with  the  veterans  or- 
ganizations  and  other  groups. 

As  the  Chair  has  ruled — and  I  think 
rightfully  so — it  Is  divisible.  I  have  noth- 
ing further  to  say  at  this  time  except 
that  many  magazines  of  small  circula- 
tion,  such  as  educational,  civic,  trade 
union,  and  veterans  publications,  are 
very  hard  hit  by  the  pending  bill. 

The  committee  bill,  as  I  stated,  pro- 
vides  for  a  60  percent  Increase  on  a 
piece-rate  basis  for  nonprofit  second- 
class  mail,  and  the  piece  rate  in  the 
county  second-class  mall. 

This  would  be  catastrophic  in  my  opin- 
ion. Many  publications  are  nonprofit  and 
are  published  to  help  their  membership 
and  others  who  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  tiie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is  curious  to 
know  the  rationale  that  was  used  by  the 
committee  in  Imposing  a  60 -percent  in- 
crease on  nonprofit  publications,  where- 
as on  profit  pubhcatlons  it  Is  much  less. 
Why  the  distinction?  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  it? 

Mr.  CARI^SON.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  let  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  answer  the  ques- 
tion. 

I  opposed  this  provision  in  committee. 

1  think  it  would  be  too  great  an  increase. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.    President,  I 

yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
main  rationale,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  is  that  the  rate  is  one-eighth  of 
a  cent  for  accepting  that  mall,  sorting 
It,  and  putting  it  out  on  a  route,  rural 
or  domestic.  We  charge  that  much  for 
that  service. 

It  costs  as  much  to  deliver  that  mail  as 
it  costs  to  deliver  a  letter  that  we  are 
now  charging  6  cents  to  deliver. 

We  do  raise  the  rate  60  percent.  It 
would  go  up  from  one-eighth  of  a  cent 
to  one-fifth  of  a  cent.  I  say  that  It  is 
high  time  that  these  rates  started  to  go 
up,  whether  for  charitable  or  other  non- 
profit organizations. 

There  are  some  8,000  to  10,000  maga- 
zines In  publication  and  enjoying  this 
ridiculously  low  rate. 

I  think  the  committee  had  adequate 
hearings  on  the  matter.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  say  that  we  should  charge  the  average 
woman  6  cents  to  mall  a  letter  to  her  son 
or  husband  in  Vietnam  and  at  the  same 
time  allow  the  so-called  8,000  to  10,000 
nonprofit  organizations  to  continue  to 
enjoy  a  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent. 

It  is  a  60-percent  Increase.  It  is  an 
Increase  from  one-eighth  of  a  cent  to 
one-flfth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
realize  the  drama  of  bringing  the  widows 
and  the  boys  In  Vietnam  into  the  ques- 
tion. However,  let  me  ask  this  question: 
How  much  are  we  charging  the  paid  pub- 
lications, those  magazines  and  newspa- 
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ners  that  operate  for  profit?  How  much 
Ho  we  charge  them  as  against  the  widows 
and  our  boys  In  Vietnam?  Let  us  make 
that  comparison. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  by 
oulck  mathematics  I  believe  we  are 
charging  them  better  than  10  times  what 
we  are  charging  the  so-called  nonprofits. 

Mr  PASTORE.  How  much  less  do  we 
charge  them  than  we  charge  the  writing 

mothers?  v.      .  » 

Mr  MONRONEY.  We  are  charging 
them  1.3  cents  minimum  on  all  publica- 
tions on  profitmaking  publications,  for 
second  class.  That  is  the  minimum.  It 
goes  up  by  the  pound  r ate . 

Of  course,  the  minimum  rate  Is  pri- 
marily for  the  small  county  newspapers. 
We  also  raise  their  rate.  Everyone  gets 
an  increase.  No  one  gets  a  lesser  amoxmt 
of  increase  than  the  ones  who  are  ask- 
ing at  this  point  to  try  to  remain  at  one- 
eighth  of  a  cent  instead  of  being  raised 
60°  percent  to  one-fifth  of  a  cent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  practice  has  been 
that  we  have  been  charging  parents  the 
regular  rate  for  mailing  letters  to  their 
boys  In  Vietnam.  We  are  asking  them  to 
carry  the  load  for  the  profitmaking  pub- 
lications that  have  actually  been  receiv- 
ing a  boon. 

It  costs  just  as  much  and  even  more 
money  to  deliver  Time  or  Life  magsizine 
as  it  does  to  deliver  a  letter. 

I  think  that  in  the  past  we  have  been 
too  preferential  In  the  case  of  all  of  the 

publications.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  an  additional  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  class  of  mail 
Is  now  paying  only  7  percent  of  its  cost 
to  the  Post  Office  Department.  The  loss 
Is  $126.2  million  a  year.  That  Is  not  hay 
In  this  day  and  age  when  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee Is  trying  to  find  ways  and  means 
to  meet  the  financial  requirements  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.   LONG   of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  the 
Senator  for  trying  to  raise  the  mailing 
cost  of  an  item  that  costs  5  cents  to  de- 
liver from  the  present  cost  of  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  to  a  cost  of  one -fifth  of  a  cent. 
However,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee that  has  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  this.  I  think  you  are  not  charg- 
ing enough.  How  does  the  Senator  excuse 
having  the  cost  that  low? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  trying  to 
recognize  the  traditional,  historic  bene- 
fits of  the  veterans  organizations,  the 
Red  Cross,  the  cancer  societies,  and  also 
the  Hibiscus  Society  of  Alabama.  Look 
at  this  list.  The  book  Is  approximately 
a  foot  thick,  with  the  names  of  people 
who  enjoy  nonprofit,  charitable  rates. 
Just  about  everybody  is  in  It,  Including 
many  of  our  fine  civic  clubs  and  some 
of  our  great  national  organizations 
which  enjoy  the  same  rate. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  How  does  one 


explain  to  people  that  $1  of  their  taxes 
is  used  to  pay  for  mall  they  do  not  want? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  In  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  im- 
pinge upon  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  only  meant  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
as  to  why  we  raise  this  class  of  mall  60 
percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  AU  I  am  trying  to  point 
out— and  this  Is  also  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana — Is  that  In  the 
past,  and  even  now,  the  profitmaking 
publications  have  been  the  sacred  cow; 
and  they  have  been  subsidized  by  those 
mothers  and  those  widows  who  are  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  boys  In  Vietnam.  Let 
us  face  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  can 
submit  an  amendment  that  would  in- 
crease rates.  I  am  trying  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  revenue.  I  am  trying  to  cover  as 
much  of  our  cost  of  operation  as  possible. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment  to  Increase 
the  second-class  rates.  This  amendment 
would  decrease  second-class  rates  in 
many  respects. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  What  Is  hap- 
pening In  the  House  Is  that  the  commit- 
tee with  the  responsibility  of  raising  all 
this  money  Is  revolting  against  the  com- 
mittee spending  all  this  money.  The  de- 
bate is  going  on  between  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  at  this  time.  The  people 
who  must  raise  the  money  are  saying, 
"We  refuse  to  raise  taxes;  you  pay  for  It." 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  would  let  these  peo- 
ple get  off  with  one-fifth  of  a  cent.  I  think 
he  Is  being  most  generous. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Is- 
sue Is  very  simple.  For  years,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  regarded  these 
groups  as  nonprofit  organizations  and 
has  carried  them  as  performing  a  public 
service. 

The  chairman  and  I  disagreed  In  com- 
mittee, and  we  disagree  now.  To  me,  the 
Post  Office  Department  is  a  public  serv- 
ice organization. 

I  have  In  my  hand  the  Scouter,  which 
is  a  weekly  digest  of  the  national  Scout 
organization.  It  Is  distributed  to  the 
Scout  leaders  and  others  Interested  in 
this  great  movement.  Certainly,  no  one 
would  say  that  this  is  a  profit  organiza- 
tion. You  and  I  contribute  to  It.  It  is  a 
great  organization. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is 
adopted.  It  will  cost  the  Boy  Scout  or- 
ganization $86,000  a  year.  It  is  not  a 
small  item.  We  are  talking  about  large 
sums  of  money  today. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
continue,  as  a  great  nation,  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  taking  care  of  and  assisting 
people  who  are  trying  to  help  others. 
That  is  all  the  pending  amendment 
would  do. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  wish 
me  to  yield  to  him? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  the  estimated  loss  of  revenue  Is 
with  regard  to  the  handling  of  the  mall 
of  these  organizations  which  are  putting 
out  such  publications? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  This  will  cost  $1 
million. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  there  are  more  than  one-quarter  of 
a  million  separate  organizations— ap- 
proximately 275,000— which  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  indicated  would  con- 
tinue to  use  such  an  operation,  if  they 
can  continue  in  business,  If  It  Is  not  a 
burden  on  them? 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  said  there  were 
8,000  to  10.000  magazines.  TheJ>ook  is 
about  a  foot  thick,  completely  filled  with 
names  of  societies  and  organizations.  It 
makes  interesting  reading,  but  one  Is 
astonished  as  to  how  graclo"!!*?^^: 
eral  Government  has  been  to  this  typical 
class  of  nonprofit  second-class  user- 
Wealthy  churches  are  using  It  to  mau 
from  here  to  Hawaii  for  one-eighth  of  a 
cent,  and  now  it  will  go  to  one-flfth  of 

a  cent.  .        ..    .  ..  .^..„ 

Mr  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  that  there 
are  approximately  275,000  PubUcations 
and  the  revenue  Is  less  than  $1  miUIon 
which  means  that  the  cost  for  any  one 
organization  or  any  one  Pi^blicaUon  can 
hardly  be  found,  that  it  is  like  findmg 
a  needle  In  a  haystack? 

It  Is  not  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  spoke 
about  with  respect  to  the  lajge  publica- 
tions, m  the  case  of  most  of  thew  pub- 
uSons  it  amounts  to  the  difference 
between  their  staying  m  busing  or 
going  out  of  business.  I  do  not  wish  to 
pass  judgment  on  these  organlzatloris^I 
do  not  know  what  the  hibiscus  organiza- 
?lon  is.  I  have  never  heard  of  it.  "^PeoP  e 
JSe  flowers  and  like  to  send  out  leaflets 
about  flowers  and  encourage  people  to 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  4«e- ^  fo  °f  i^f 
anything  wrong  with  that.  «  it  is  a  de- 
ference of  $50  to  them,  it  may  mean  the 
Sfference  between  staying  In  operation 
and  ceasing  operation 

A  great  Issue  has  been  made  of  tins 
mattir,  as  though  this  is  a  »ajor  part 
of  the  bill.  This  is  a  minor  part  of  tne 
£m  The  original  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  was  that  it  would  be  a 
neKligible  amount.  . 

The  amendments  we  are  considermg 
really  involve  a  very  severe  increase  m 
rites  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa does  St  believe  it  is  very  much. 
SuUt  S^a  great  deal  of  money  to  these 
neoole  compared  with  the  amount  of 
SSy  tSy  are  receiving.  All  they  wish 
is  to  be  treated  fairly. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land h^  made  a  good  point:  The  per- 
centage of  increase  for  the  big  PubUca- 
tlons  is  not  nearly  as  large  and  th^ Ja 
a  fact  of  life.  It  is  true  that  much  more 
money  is  involved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  comes 
back  to  the  basic  proposition  as  to 
S^etoer  you  really  want  to  hit  ^em  hard 
and  I  know  that  some  people  would  like 
to  hit  them  hard  and  drive  them  out  or 
business.  Apparently,  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  send  their  publications  by  first- 
class  mall. 
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I  believe  that  the  mail  service  is  one 
of  the  great  operations  of  this  country. 
We  started  with  RFD— lural  free  de- 
livery. It  is  a  great  servics  to  this  coun- 
try. People  who  accuse  it  of  being  a  boon- 
doggle or  anything  such  as  that  are  doing 
an  injustice  to  a  fine  organization. 

I  wish  the  Post  Office  Department 
would  give  as  much  attention  to  the 
delivery  of  the  mail  as  it  does  to  criticiz- 
ing people  who  try  to  use  It  to  promote 
their  own  charitable  organizations  and 
good  ideas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that,  imder  the  ruling  of  the  Chair, 
all  three  of  the  separate  divisions  in  the 
amendment  must  be  discussed  and  the 
discussion  is  to  be  completed  before  a 
roUcall  vote  can  be  had  on  any  one  of 
them? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  And  the  discussions  on 
the  three  separate  items  must  be  com- 
pleted within  1  hour? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield.  I  should  like 
to  keep  it  brief. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  shall  be  brief. 
When  was  the  last  time  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  rates  was  instituted  In  the 
carrying  of  what  is  called  nonprofit  serv- 
ice leaflets  and  magazines? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  With  respect  to  non- 
profit magazines,  it  was  1962.  This  is  1967. 
They  have  been  enjoying  this  rate,  which 
covers  only  7  percent  of  the  costs,  since 
1962.  Before  that,  it  was  distinctly  less, 
and  it  went  on  for  many  years.  Under  this 
"terrible"  60-percent  raise,  it  would  only 
come  up  to  9  percent  of  our  cost,  and  this 
would  not  be  so  bad  if  you  singled  out  the 
American  Red  Cross  or  such  organiza- 
tions. But  this  includes  8,000  or  10,000 
magazines  about  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  has  spoken. 

He  said  it  is  only  $1  million.  This  dem- 
onstrates the  tenderness  with  which  we 
tried  to  treat  this  class.  He  then  said  to 
leave  it  as  It  is  because  it  is  only  $1  mil- 
lion. The  Senator  caimot  have  it  both 
ways. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  that  In 
the  last  15  years  second  and  third 
class  have  been  raised  122  i)ercent  and 
188  percent  respectively? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  rate  in  1962 
was — is  the  Senator  talking  about  the 
first  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  I  understand  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  I  am  talking  about 
aU  three. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  are  three 
separate  groups.  Are  we  talking  about 
second-class  nonprofit?  This  Is  not  my 
understanding. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  I  am  on  limited 
time.  The  Senator  Is  speaking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  he  get  time  from  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  proceed 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CARI^ON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  that  aU 
parts  of  this  amendment  which  have  now 
been  divided  are  being  voted  on  In  suc- 
cession without  intervening  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  the  point  I  am 
making.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  I  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wish  to  speak  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Is  it  not  true  that  during  the  last  15 
years  second-  and  third-class  maU.  which 
these  amendments  are  directed  to,  have 
had  an  increase  of  122  percent  arid  188 
percent,  respectively? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  we  would 
be — I  cannot  exactly  say.  I  can  only  say 
that  this  second-class  nonprofit  up  to 
now  is  only  paying  7  percent  of  the  cost, 
and  this  would  raise  it  to  9  percent  of 
cost  coverage. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  does  not 
know  how  much  the  rate  was  increased  In 
the  last  15  years? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  cannot  keep  all  of 
that  information  In  mind.  I  know  it  has 
gone  up  from  1  cent  to  27^  cents  In  40 
years  in  third  class. 

The  Senator  is  figuring  percentages 
and  when  one  figures  percentages  there 
Is  figured  the  fraction  of  a  cent.  You  can 
get  60  percent  by  raising  it  a  quarter  of 
a  cent,  which  does  not  make  sense 

Mr.  HARTKE.  These  people  can  be  put 
out  of  busmess.  There  are  certain  han- 
dling processes  which  are  eUminated  in 
third-class  mail  which  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment does  not  have  to  do,  specifically 
including  ZIP  code.  Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  amount  we 
raised  over  the  present  rates  Is  0  075 
cent  for  In-county  and  nonprofit  sec- 
ond class.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  too 
much  when  one  considers  all  that  a  post- 
man has  to  do.  He  has  to  carry  this  ma- 
terial the  same  as  first-class  mall  de- 
liver it  to  the  right  address  and  put  it  In 
the  right  box.  The  nonprofits  can  go 
across  the  country  to  Hawaii.  By  raising 
0.007  cent,  you  have  9  percent 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but 
that  Is  not  In  answer  to  the  question  I 
asked.  However,  It  Is  aU  right.  It  is  all 
right  with  me,  but  in  order  to  put  the 
question  back  In  sequence  with  the  an- 
swer, the  question  which  I  asked 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exphred 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  2  minutes 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  It  not  true  in  han- 
dling processes  at  the  present  time  there 
are  14  separate  operations  generally 
decided  to  be  the  job  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  on  first-class  mall? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  It  is  some- 
thing  like  that.  yes.  It  Is  In  the  hearings 
and  the  Senator  can  find  It  there 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  third-class  maU 
there  are  nine  operations  by  handlers     ' 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  not  talkina 
about  junk  mail.  ^^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  talking  about 
third-class  mail. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  Junk  maU 
The  Senator  is  going  from  in-county  lii 
one  debate  to  second-class  and  non- 
profit mall  thereafter,  and  now  we  are  on 
junk  mall. 

Perhaps  we  could  simplify  the  Sen- 
ator's  understanding  if  we  try  to  stay  on 
one  matter  and  get  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  have  a  vote  on  each  section 
of  the  bill.  It  is  going  to  be  confusing 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  confused 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Let  us  talk  about 
each  of  the  sections  in  the  bill  and  then 
we  will  have  an  intelligent  approach. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  confused.  It 
was  not  the  Senator  from  Indiana  who 
requested  the  division. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  did  not 
understand  the  question,  that  Is  one 
thing.  I  asked  whether  or  not  those  proc- 
esses, which  are  ordinarily  required  of 
first-class  mall,  consist  of  some  14  of 
them,  handled  by  mailers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  was  the  tesU- 
mony.  That  Included  every  single  phase 
of  bringing  It  to  the  post  office  and  so  on. 
They  had  39  processes  and  about  six  or 
seven  more  If  they  took  the  mail  from 
the  Printing  Office.  They  are  still  charg- 
ing a  great  many  of  the  operations  to  the 
mailers  in  the  post  office.  It  was  about  as 
phony  as  a  $3  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  the  one  who 
complains  about  using  time.  I  got  my 
time  from  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  keeping 
all  the  time. 

Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  a  state- 
ment by  the  Postmaster  General  on  Oc- 
tober 16  that  ZIP  code  savings  are  aver- 
aging 0.2  of  a  cent  and  projected  into 
1968  this  means  there  are  annual  savings 
of  about  $35  million  and,  using  the  words 
of  the  Postmaster  General,  were  It  not 
fcfr  that  it  Is  estimated  expenses  in  1968 
would  be  $53  million  higher. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  but  they  are 
still  losing  $316  million  on  the  operaUon 
at  the  old  rate  of  61-percent  cost  cover- 
age. 

At  the  present  rate  that  does  not  pay 
for  junk  mall  mailers.  This  is  commercial 
mail  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  public 
service.  Why  should  it  be  passed  on  to 
first-class  mall? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
listen  to  a  speech  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  on  his  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  asked 
the  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  asked  if  the  Postmas- 
ter General  made  such  a  statement 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  did.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  cost  was  not  as  much  in 
savings  and  we  do  not  approach  the  cost 
coverage  by  75  percent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  time. 
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Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

^nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  without 
taking  time  out  of  the  amendment, 
which  is  1  hour,  I  understand,  one-half 
hour  on  each  side,  would  it  be  possible 
by  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  rollcaU 
on  each  part  before  we  get  to  the  second 
part?  Could  we  vote  on  the  first  part 
and  then  discuss  the  second  part  and 
take  a  vote  on  that,  and  then  the  third 
vote  in  order  that  debate  be  confined  in 
the  1-hour  period?  Can  we  do  that  by 

unanimous  consent? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  agreement  under 
which  we  are  operating  presently  may 
be  amended  and  modified  by  subsequent 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  take  a  roll- 
call  vote  without  taking  the  time  out  of 
the  time  of  the  1  hour  on  each  part  of 
the  divided  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  there  already  will  be  a 
rollcaU  on  each  part. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  the  fact  I5, 
that  we  are  going  to  take  them  In  suc- 
cession after  the  hour  has  expired.  I 
want  to  interrupt  the  hour  by  taking  the 
roUcall  vote  on  each  part  as  we  debate  it. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  suggest  the  division.  In  view  of  the 
situation  where  we  get  three  roUcall 
votes,  I  hope  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  carries.  I  think 

we  should  do  It.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  he  may,  in  his  unani- 
mous-consent request,  suggest  that  there 
be  a  period  of  time  between  each  rollcaU 
vote  and  then  accomplish  what  he  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  20  minutes  be 
aUotted  on  each  one  of  the  three  parts, 
and  at  the  termination  of  20  minutes  we 
take  a  roUcall  vote  without  counting  that 

as  a  part  of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  thpre 
objection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not 
object,  everyone  imderstands  the  Issue 
and  20  minutes,  10  minutes  to  a  side,  if 
agreeable  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, Is  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  agreeable  to 
me,  but  debate  should  be  germane  and 
It  should  not  go  aU  over  the  lot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Ten  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  and  19  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  fMr.  Monronky]. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Was  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  through? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No,  I  was  not. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  have  not  dis- 
cussed yet  the  matter  on  the  first  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  vote  on  In  the  first 
division.  I  should  like  to  get  to  that.  Then 


we  have  the  question  of  the  second  and 
the  third.  So  let  us  take  it  section  by  sec- 
tion. I  would  hate  to  yield  my  time— the 
19  minutes  that  I  have— to  discuss  some- 
thing we  are  not  going  to  vote  upon  for 
a  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters  of  an 

hoiu". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WeU.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  parUamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yielded  to  the  Senator 

from  Indiana.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wlU 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  from 
time  on  the  biU  for  his  parUamentary 

inquiry. ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how  can 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  19 
minutes,  when  only  20  minutes  are  re- 
served for  discuslon  of  the  amendment 
on  both  sides,  with  10  minutes  to  a  side? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  was  that  there 
would  be  20  minutes  on  the  second  and 
third  part. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  do  not  care  how 
much  time  he  has.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  something.  I  had  understood,  under 
the  unanimous  consent  request,  that 
there  would  be  20  minutes  on  each  part. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  On  each  part  of  the 
amendment,  with  the  time  to  be  equaUy 
divided,  10  minutes  on  a  side.  Am  I  In- 
correct in  that  statement? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
recti 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then  how  can  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  have  19  min- 
utes when  there  are  only  10  minutes  per- 
mitted to  each  side? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  On  three  votes  I 
have  19  minutes  left  according  to  the 
Presiding  Officer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

right.  _     ^    . 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  aUow  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  care  now 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  him   such 


time  on  the  biU  as  he  may  wish,  to  pro- 
pound a  question. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  beUeve  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  yielded  me  1  minute.  I 
should  be  able  to  finish  what  I  had  in 
mind  In  that  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  have  so  Uttle 
time,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
from  the  time  on  the  biU. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  complaining. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
wasting  time.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson]  yielded  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  He  wants  1  min- 
ute, but  he  has  used  up  2  minutes.  Let 
us  get  going. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  regard 


to  the  question  of  pubUcations,  Congress 
has    consistently    recognized    that    the 
"postal  service  is  a  pubUc  service."  The 
nonprofit   second-class   and   third-class 
maU,  to  which  this  amendment  appUes, 
provide  the  advancement  of  education 
and  cultm-e,  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation, the  distribution  of  articles  of 
commerce  and  industry,  provide  a  basis 
for  commimication  of  intelligence,  and 
contribute  materially  to  the  growth  of 
many  commercial  enterprises,  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  the  pubUc  welfare— 
aU  of  which  contribute  to  making  these 
classes  of  maU  part  of  the  pubUc  service. 
Many  magazines  of  small  circulation, 
such  as   the  many   educational,   civic, 
trade  union,  and  veteran  pubUcations  are 
hit  very  hard  by  this  biU.  The  committee 
bUl  provides  for  a  60-percent  Increase  in 
the  piece  rate  for  nonprofit  second-class 
maU.  and  the  piece  rate  for  in-county 
second-class  mall.  This  would  be  cata- 
strophic to  many  pubUcations  which  sur- 
vive on  marginal  revenues.  In  addition, 
the  proposed  increase  is  very  discrimina- 
tory since  the  overaU  second-class  rates 
wiU  increase  20  percent  and  spread  over 
a  3-year  period. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
Uke  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  questioned  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  yesterday  dealing 
with  what  tlie  House  did  on  this  subject 
and  what  the  Senate  committee  did.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  answered  that  in 
cost  coverage  it  has  been  6.7  percent,  that 
it  wiU  be  6.9  percent.  The  House  bUl  pro- 
vided for  11  percent  cost  coverage  so  that 
the  Senate  bUl  has  reduced  the  cost  cov- 
erage by  2  percent. 

Is  that  a  fact,  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  reason  for  that 
is  the  House  biU  had  two  classes.  We  de- 
termined to  have  one  class  because  It  Is 
hard  to  distinguish  the  money-raising 
type  of  solicitation  from  the  Christmas 
seals. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  second  class,  on 
which  we  shaU  vote  soon,  we  reduced  the 
House  figure  by  $1.7  mUUon  on  the  sec- 
ond class.  That  is,  the  Senate  version  Is 
more  beneficial  to  the  nonprofit  user 
than  the  House  version. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.     MONRONEY.     Mr.     President, 
briefly,  up  untU  1962,  county  pubUshers 
of  smaU  country  newspapers  were  en- 
titled to  maU  free  In  the  county.  We 
raised  that  in  1962  to  a  smaU  amount,  at 
which  time  we  acquired  only  a  13-percent 
cost  coverage.  In  the  new  bUl  we  raised 
it  a  Uttle  bit  more  and  acquired  14-per- 
cent cost  coverage.  This  Is  the  very  mini- 
mum because  the  loss  this  year  was  $70.9 
mUlion.  It  wUl  stUl  be  pretty  high  on  edi- 
torial associations,  especIaUy  those  spe- 
cializing in  county  newspapers  who  have 
supported  the  rate  we  have  here.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  is  quite  proper  that  we 
divide  the  amendment,  smd  that  we  de- 
feat the  amendment,  because  the  very 
users  of  this  service  through  their  na- 
tional organization  have  testified  that 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  rate  the  com- 
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mittee  proposes  here.  Thus,  I  am  ready  to 
vote.  This  is  an  amendment  that  every- 
one can  understand. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  expired  under  the  first  amend- 
ment, unless  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  something  to  say,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  on  it. 

So  that  the  unanimous  consent  agree- 
ment may  be  thoroughly  understood,  the 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  20  min- 
utes has  been  allotted  to  each  part  of 
the  amendment,  with  10  minutes  to  each 
side  on  the  second  amendment,  ai^  then 
20  minutes,  with  10  minutes  to  each  side, 
on  the  third  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  we  had 
only  one  amendment,  and  that  there  was 
a  1-hour  time  limitation  on  that  amend- 
ment, with  the  time  to  be  equally  dl- 
vldedT" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Subse- 
quently, the  amendment  was  divided 
imder  a  subsequent  imanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill.  If  my  time 
has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Is- 
sue Is  simple.  As  stated  before,  we  can 
Increase  the  rate  for  second-class  mall 
on  profit  organizations  23  percent.  We 
can  take  the  nonprofit  group  sending 
through  the  same  mall  at  an  Increase  of 
60  percent.  My  amendment  would  bring 
It  back  to  the  same  provisions  of  second- 
class  mail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  part  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamsphire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DosD]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper! 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  fMr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


[No.  358  Leg.] 

YEAS — 44 

Aiken 

Fong 

Mondale 

AUott 

Oruenlng 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayb 

Hatneld 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hill 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hruska 

Murphy 

Brewstw 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idabo 

Percy 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Prouty 

Cbiirch 

Kuchel 

Proxmlre 

Curtl* 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Sparkman 

Dommiclc 

McQovern 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

MetcalX 

NAYS— 48 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Pell 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Randolph 

Bxu'dlck 

Holland 

Russell 

Byrd.  Va. 

HolUngs 

Smatbers 

Byrd,  W.  Vs. 

Jackson 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Stennls 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Thurmond 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Ty  dings 

Pulbright 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oore 

McClellan 

Williams,  Del. 

Onffln 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Hansen 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Harris 

Muskle 

Hart 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Baker 

McOee 

Symington 

Oooper 

McIntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

Miller 

Ellender 

Scott 

So  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Carlson's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  item  No.  2  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  long  to  discuss  the  second  section 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, there  are  20  minutes  allotted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  amendment,  10 
minutes  to  a  side.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  Is  yielding  himself  3  minutes. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  of  the  discussion  was  had  on  the 
previous  question,  which  dealt  with  the 
first  section  of  the  amendment.  I  did  not 
request  a  division  on  the  amendment,  but 
a  division  was  requested,  and  we  have 
voted  on  the  first  section. 

The  second  section  deals  strictly  with 
nonprofit  organizations  and  their  post- 
age rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  only  this  to  say: 
On  the  profitmaking  group,  we  have  in- 
creased their  cost  23  percent  for  second- 
class  mail.  On  this  group,  it  Is  sought  to 


increase  the  rate  60  percent.  I  return  to 
that  point,  because  It  Is  just  that  simple 
It  is  my  personal  feeling  that  religious 
groups,  civic  organizations,  veterans  or- 
ganizations, labor  organizations,  and 
others  which  have  no  interest  in  making 
profits — I  have  mentioned  the  Boy 
Scouts;  I  have  here  their  Scouter,  which 
is  distributed  to  the  people  who  work  in 
the  scouting  movement,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  which  we  all  contribute. 
Yet  this  proposed  Increase  would  cost 
them  $86,000.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
ask  Individuals  to  make  up  that  differ- 
ence, when  the  Post  Office  Department 
is  a  public  service  organization. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  indicated,  most  of  the  pre- 
vious discussion  dealt  with  this  part  of 
the  amendment.  Only  a  very  negligible 
amount  is  here  Involved  in  the  way  of 
revenue,  as  compared  to  the  total  bill.  In 
fact,  the  amount  Is  so  small  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  anyone  who  can  state 
the  actual  amount  of  money  Involved; 
but  the  first  portion  of  the  amendment 
and  the  second  portion,  together.  In- 
volve something  around  $1  million. 

How  many  permit  holders  there  are 
In  this  category  I  suppose  is  also  a  matter 
of  conjecture.  It  was  my  understanding 
that  there  were  275,000  who  held  the 
permits  to  permit  them  thus  to  commu- 
nicate primarily  with  their  own  mem- 
bership, which  is  practically  their  only 
means  of  doing  so,  unless  they  can  afford 
to  do  it  by  first  class  mail. 

I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  part  two  of  the  Carlson 
amendment.  We  have  been  hearing  about 
60-percent  Increases,  when  actually  all 
we  are  doing  Is  raising  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  copy  the  cost  of 
sending  across  the  entire  Nation  these 
publications.  This  section  of  the  bill  deals 
strictly  with  second-class,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations. Under  existing  law,  they  pay 
1  Vb  cents  per  pound,  but  only  one-eighth 
of  a  cent  per  copy  minimum.  That  means 
we  have  to  have  a  clerk  receive  the  mall 
at  the  post  office,  throw  it  Into  the  case, 
and  dispatch  it  to  the  carrier  who  makes 
the  long,  weary  route  to  every  house, 
handling  this  mall,  at  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  per  copy. 

Under  the  House  bill,  a  new  advertis- 
ing rate  schedule  is  applied  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  but  the  rate  schedule  is 
lower  than  the  commercial  rate  schedule. 
The  committee  voted  to  make  this  rate 
schedule  Identical  to  the  commercial  rate 
schedule.  If  they  are  going  to  sell  adver- 
tising In  such  publications,  we  feel  they 
should  pay  the  same  rate  on  the  per- 
centage of  the  publication  which  is  ad- 
vertising matter  that  commercial  pub- 
lications pay;  and  we  carry  practically 
free  of  charge  their  editorial  matter. 

The  bill  takes  care  of  very  small 
church  publications,  leaflets  and  such 
matters,  which  occasionally  have  very 
small  advertisements,  by  allowing  an  ex- 
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emption  of  10  percent  of  the  space  to  be 
advertising,  without  having  to  become 
involved  with  all  the  reporting  that 
would  be  required  otherwise,  for  the 
many  such  publications  which  contain 
10  percent  or  less  advertising  matter. 

The  additional  revenue  to  be  realized 
Is  $4.5  million.  That  may  not  sound  like 
much  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana;  but  $4.5  million,  when 
we  are  seeking  to  make  up  a  tremendous 
loss,  is,  I  think,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; and  I  believe  the  increase  is  proper. 
The  present  loss  on  this  class  of  mail  is 
$126.2  million.  The  present  cost  coverage 
Is  only  7  percent.  When  we  pass  this  in- 
crease, it  will  rise  to  only  9  percent,  if 
the  committee  bill  is  approved.  The  Carl- 
son amendment  would  lower  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  item  from  one-fifth  of 
a  cent  to  one-sixth  of  a  cent,  and  would 
restore  the  preferential  low  advertising 
schedule  proposed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  as  simple  as  I 
can  make  it.  The  loss  exists.  I  believe 
everyone  Is  treated  fairly  In  the  bill,  and 
I  hope  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  advocate  economy  and 
revenue  coverage  so  strongly,  will  ask 
themselves  how  much  longer  the  Post 
Office  Department  should  continue  to 
carry  publications  that  will  yield  only 
one-sixth  of  a  cent,  and  find  it  objec- 
tionable to  Increase  that  figure  to  one- 
fifth  of  a  cent  per  item. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  how  I  shall  vote  on  this  matter;  I 
should  like  to  propound  a  question  or 
two  so  that  I  may  better  understand  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  In  defining  what  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that  would  qual- 
ify for  this  special  subsidized  rate,  am  I 
correct  In  assuming  that  a  political  par- 
ty, or  the  campaign  committee  of  a  po- 
litical candidate,  would  not  be  a  non- 
profit organization  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  the  special  rate  we  are  talking 
about  now? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  answer  to  the 
question  on  political  organizations '  is 
"No." 

This  class  of  mall  Includes  publica- 
tions of  religious,  educational,  scientific, 
philanthropic,  agricultural,  labor,  vet- 
erans, smd  fraternal  organizations,  as 
well  as  the  publications  of  associations 
of  rural  electrification  cooperatives  and 
one  publication  by  the  official  highway 
or  development  agency  of  any  State. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  I  may  propose  a  fur- 
ther inquiry,  if  a  labor  organization  sees 
fit  to  use  Its  publication  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  one  candidate  In  a  primary  con- 
test, and  attack  the  qualifications  of  an- 
other candidate,  does  the  labor  organi- 
zation thereby  lose  its  special  exemp- 
tion under  this  law? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, on  the  same  end,  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  in  mind,  when  I  first  ran  for 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  No,  I  am  merely  asking 
the  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  know  what  the 
Senator  means.  This  Is  what  we  call  a 


throw-away,  that  has  no  paid  circula- 
tion, a  publication  that  circulates  all 
over  the  State  at  a  very  low  second-class 

rate.         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Am  I  to  take  It,  then, 
that  the  answer  is  that  the  labor  orga- 
nization does  not  lose  its  special  exemp- 
tion, that  it  gets  the  subsidy  regardless 
of  how  partisan  it  is? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  afraid  that  is 

correct.       

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  And  the  other  candi- 
date, whether  he  be  an  opponent  of  the 
same  party  In  the  primary,  or  of  the 
opposite  political  party  In  the  general 
election,  will  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate 
In  order  to  answer  the  charges  circu- 
lated against  him  at  the  subsidized  rate; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  would  probably 
have  to  buy  advertising  In  a  regular, 
profitmaking,  second-class  publication. 
That  runs  a  good  deal  higher,  although 
there  are  some  advantages,  one  being  the 
demonstration  copies  that  the  paper.  If 
It  has  not  used  up  its  allotment,  can  use 
In  a  political  campaign  for  a  mug  patch, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

The  bill  would  barely  raise  the  rate  on 
the  class  of  publications  we  are  talking 
about,  and  I  think  It  Is  time  to  start. 
Fifteen-hundredths  of  a  cent  is  not 
enough  for  such  publications  to  pay,  and 
I  think  it  is  high  time  we  voted  to  raise 
It. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mlchlgeui  developed  the 
extraordinary  privilege  granted  to  the 
alleged  nonprofit  organizations  such  as  a 
labor  magazine.  The  answer  is  that  that 
magazine  can  use  its  publication  politi- 
cally and  obtain  the  low  postal  rates 
provided  for  nonprofit  organizations. 

My  question  Is  whether  any  nonprofit 
organization — ^whether  religious,  philan- 
thropic, labor,  or  otherwise — can  use  its 
magazine  or  periodical  politically  and 
still  enjoy  this  very  low  rate  provided 
in  the  pending  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  matter  that  we  would  have  to  take 
up  with  the  Postmaster  General  and  have 
hearings  on.  We  come  to  the  very  delicate 
area  Involving  the  first  amendment  and 
freedom  of  the  press  when  we  decide 
what  can  and  cannot  be  carried  in  the 
mall.  If  It  is  advertising — and  it  must  be 
identified  as  advertising— It  would  then 
carry  a  separate  rate.  However,  I  do  not 
know  how  to  approach  the  question  con- 
cerning news  material  that  might  be  said 
to  be  slanted  for  this  or  that  party. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  take  It  that  the  an- 
swer of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is 
that  if  it  is  declared  to  be  nonadvertls- 
Ing  material,  the  nonprofit  organization 
issuing  the  periodical  or  magazine  can 
attack  a  Senator  or  a  Representative 
without  limitation  and  still  enjoy  this 

low  rate.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  that  the  Senator 
from  State  X,  if  he  were  attacked  by  a 
labor  paper  and  if  he  wanted  to  answer 
that  attack,  would  have  to  pay  the  nor- 
mal rate  while  the  labor  magazine  would 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  low  rate  on  its 
postal  service. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Or  he  might  acquire 
a  low  rate  from  another  labor  paper  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question  or  from  a 
rlght-to-work  organization.  So  It  all 
washes  out. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa if  the  lightly  higher  rate  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bill  is  retained, 
what  percentage  of  the  cost  of  carrying 
this  type  of  mall  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Ninety-three  per- 
cent of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  7  percent  by  the  publisher 
under  existing  rates.  If  the  committee 
amendment  prevails,  91  percent  will  be 
borne  by  the  Government  and  9  percent 
by  the  publication. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  If  the  conmiittee 
amendment  prevails,  the  Government  or 
the  people  will  still  be  paying  91  percent 
of  the  cost? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  ex- 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  amount  of 
money  will  the  carrying  of  this  kind  of 
nonprofit  mail  cost  the  Government? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  present  annual 
loss  to  the  Government  Is  $126.2  mil- 
lion. And  the  present  cost  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  such  publications  is  7  percent. 
It  would  be  raised  to  9  percent,  and  we 
would  still  be  losing  more  than  $120 
million. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  would  still  be 
losing  more  than  $100  million  on  this 
kind  of  mall? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about 
the  contents  of  these  articles  and  papers 
that  are  published  by  nonprofit  organi- 
zations— religious  organizations.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  many  other  types  of  organi- 
zations. 

If  the  publication  contains  advertising 
materlsd  In  excess  of  10  percent,  under 
the  pending  bill  they  have  to  pay  the 
advertising  rate. 

It  gets  to  be  a  serious  question  as  to 
whether  we  should  try  to  limit  an  orga- 
nization and  tell  a  chiu-ch,  a  veterans' 
organization,  or  whatever  the  organiza- 
tion Is,  what  they  should  put  in  the 
paper.  That  is  theh:  privilege  under  the 
Constitution, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will  keep  that 
In  mind.  We  Increase  the  rate  for  the 
second-class  profit  group  of  this  coun- 
try 23  percent.  And  this  nonprofit  group 
gets  a  60-percent  increase. 

I  think  that  Is  an  excessive  Increase. 
It  should  not  be  any  higher  than  the 
rate  paid  by  the  profit  group. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  hav- 
ing expired,  the  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  second  part  of  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senator  from  Kansas.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrk]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symingtok] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

(No.  359  Leg.] 
TEAS— 62 


AUcen 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

AUott 

Onioilng 

Morse 

BartleU 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Moea 

BeDnett 

HUl 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hniska 

Miirphy 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Percy 

Carlson 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Prouty 

Cbiirch 

Kucbel 

Prosmlre 

Clark 

Long.  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Curtis 

Magnuaon 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

McCarthy 

Tydlngs 

Domlnlck 

Mcaellan 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Pong 

MetcaU 
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Anderson 

Hayden 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Hlckenlooper 

RusseU 

Byrd.  Va. 

HoUand 

Smatbers 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

HoUln«B 

Smith 

Case 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Spong 

cotton 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Stennls 

Eastland 

Laueche 

Talmadge 

Ernn 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Oore 

Mansfield 

Williams,  N.J. 

Orlfiln 

Monroney 

Williams.  Del. 

Haniwn 

Montoya 

Yax  borough 

Harris 

Muskle 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

PeU 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Baker 

McOee 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

Miller 

mender 

Scott 

So  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Carlson's 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  that  a  tech- 
nical change  should  be  made  In  the 
amendment  that  has  Just  been  approved. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  staff 
be  permitted  to  make  the  necessary  tech- 
nical changes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  my  im- 
derstanding  is  that  the  third  section  of 
the  pending  amendment  is  now  up  for 
debate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  take  much  time  on  this 
amendment.  I  believe  the  issues  are  well 
known  to  every  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. We  had  considerable  debate  and  dis- 
cussion on  it  in  the  executive  sessions  of 
our  committee.  In  fact,  we  had  several 
6-to-6  votes  on  It. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
merits  of  the  type  of  mailing  Involved 
and  what  the  pending  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do. 

Under  the  pending  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  the  first  year  figure  for 
third-class  mail  Is  listed  as  3.6  percent, 
and  the  second  year  and  thereafter  as 
4  percent.  The  amendment  I  offer  would 
make  one  chsuige.  The  figure  for  the 
first  year  would  be  the  same,  3.6.  The 
second  year  and  thereafter.  It  would  be 
3.8,  which  Is  the  figure  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  The  Senate  increased  the  3.8 
to  4.  My  amendment,  if  approved,  with 
a  2-phase  stepup  of  3.6  and  3.8,  would  re- 
duce the  revenue  $28  million. 

We  will  hear  much  discussion  about  a 
few  large  mailers  in  this  country.  We 
probably  will  hear  about  13  or  15  great 
organizations  that  are  abusing  our  mails 
by  filling  them  with  third-class  mail. 

There  are  275,000  third-class  mailing 
permits  In  the  United  States.  Every  State 
has  a  large  number  of  them,  and  they 
are  owned  by  diverse  groups,  such  as  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Dr.  Billy  Graham,  every 
charitable  organization  in  the  land, 
every  corporation,  every  State  govern- 
ment— the  entire  spectrum  of  our  social 
and  political  life.  Each  Senator  will  find, 
If  he  checks  Into  the  matter,  that  many 
of  these  permits  are  issued  to  organiza- 
tions In  his  State.  We  will  hear  much 
discussion  about  this  mail  being  dis- 
tributed by  a  few  large  corporations  and 
organizations.  This  was  brought  out  yes- 
terday. 

Let  us  consider  the  mailing  permits  in 
Emporia,  Kans.,  a  city  of  15,000  or  20,000 
people.  The  first  one  on  the  list  is  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  second  one  is  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  third  is 
the  Gowther  Jimior  High  School,  and 
on  down  the  Ust.  Also,  the  city  of  Em- 
poria, the  American  Legion,  the  United 
Christian  Fellowship,  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cil, First  Baptist  Church,  First  Method- 
ist Church,  the  Messiah  Lutheran 
Church. 

So  when  we  hear  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  third-class  mail  being 
used  by  only  a  few  large  mailers.  Sena- 
tors should  keep  in  mind  that  in  their 
own  communities,  in  every  city  In  the 
Nation,  charitable  organizations  use  this 
mail  in  many  instances  to  get  messages 
to  their  members  and  to  raise  revenue. 

Many  people  do  not  realize  that  the 
U.S.  Government  itself  is  the  largest 
user  of  third-class  mall  in  the  Nation. 


And  judging  from  the  samplings  I 
have  seen,  some  of  the  largest  users  of 
third-class  mail  are  those  very  people 
who  attack  It  the  most. 

Mr.  President,  third-class  mall  is  the 
small  merchant's  medium  for  advertis- 
ing. The  small  businessman  in  our  com- 
munities cannot  buy  a  page  in  Life  mag- 
azine or  Look  magazine,  but  he  can  use 
third-class  mail.  Many  businesses  and 
many  stores  have  been  built  upon  third- 
class  mall.  Ordinarily,  the  small  mer- 
chant is  the  person  who  uses  third-class 
mail.  It  is  a  medium  which  he  can  af- 
ford. It  permits  him  to  pinpoint  his  mar- 
ket and  direct  his  message  only  to  those 
most  likely  to  respond  to  it. 

Obviously,  the  small  merchant  can- 
not afford  to  buy  space  in  a  large  metro- 
politan dally  or  to  buy  time  on  a  major 
television  station.  And  if  he  could  afford 
it,  he  would  be  wasting  his  money  If  he 
did  use  these  media. 

Third-class  mail  is  an  advertising  tool 
he  needs  and  should  have.  If  we  were 
to  take  that  tool  away  from  him  we 
would  virtually  be  driving  the  small  busi- 
nessman out  of  his  store  and  limiting 
the  merchandising  field  to  the  huge  chain 
stores  which  can  afford  big  league  ad- 
vertising. 

The  small  independent  merchant  is 
having  a  tough  enough  time  as  It  is.  Let 
us  not  drive  him  to  the  wall  by  making 
his  most  effective  means  of  advertising 
Inaccessible  to  him. 

Then  there  is  the  rather  foolish  charge 
that  third-class  mail  is  a  useless  medi- 
um of  advertising — it  Is  a  waste  of  the 
advertiser's  money — It  just  clutters  up 
the  maUs  and  accomplishes  nothing. 

Look  at  the  growth  figures  for  this 
tjT)e  of  mall.  They  tell  the  story  of  Its  ef- 
fectiveness. 

Bulk  mall — third  class — was  created 
by  the  Congress  in  1928  in  response  to  a 
request  from — not  the  advertising  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
Post  Office  E)epartment  itself.  The  De- 
partment needed  something  In  the  way 
of  low-priority  mail  material  to  keep  the 
work  force  occupied  between  peak  hours. 

By  1946,  the  volume  in  this  type  of  mall 
had  risen  to  4  billion  pieces  a  year.  In 
the  succeeding  21  years — despite  severe 
rate  raises — and  despite  the  constant  at- 
tacks of  its  critics — It  hsis  grown  500  per- 
cent, up  to  20  billion  pieces  a  year — 
and  it  is  still  growing — still  performing 
a  service  for  the  Post  Office — for  the 
people — for  the  economy  and  for  the 
people  who  use  it. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose  for  me  to  discuss  the  matter 
at  great  length.  The  issue  is  simple.  I 
would  not  reduce  the  rate  substantially 
but  from  4  cents  to  3.8  cents,  which  is 
the  House  preference. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  handi- 
capped workers  employed  In  third-class 
mail  businesses? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  are  4.5  million 
persons  who  depend  on  third-class  mall 
for  their  livelihood. 

Is  it  not  true  that  this  mall  has  de- 
ferred treatment? 
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Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 

lir.  HARTKE.  We  are  not  changing 
the  priority  because  It  Is  going  at  a  lower 

rfttc 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  handled  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  after  first-class 
mail  and  second-class  mall  Is  taken  care 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  take  care  of  this 
mail  in  slack  periods  and  it  is  said  that 
It  sometimes  takes  18  days  for  third- 
class  mail  to  go  from  Washington,  D.C.. 
to  the  west  coast.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  hope  this  minor  adjustment 
in  the  bill  can  be  achieved. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  apply  to  seed  catalogs? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  would  apply  to  that 
type  business.  Yes,  it  could. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  about  advertising 
material  which  Is  mailed  In  such  enor- 
mous quantities  by  being  slipped  Inside 
of  a  newspaper? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  That  Is  not  covered  in 
this  amendment,  but  we  did  not  remove 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is 
about  the  biggest  loss  of  revenue  that  the 
Post  Office  sustains  when  they  drop  from 
18  cents  to  3  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  committee  did  not 
change  that.  We  left  It  to  be  handled  by 
the  Post  Office  administratively. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  will  continue  to  get 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.  Sears, 
Roebuck  Is  one  of  the  biggest  advertisers 
using  that  class.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  it,  but  I  am  wondering  If  there  will 
be  any  change  in  rate. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  There  will  not  be. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  And  they  get  the  same 
rate  as  local  newspapers? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Inserts  are  left  as  they 
are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  supposed  to  drum 
up  business,  I  guess. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  junk  mall  amendment.  Of  all  the 
classes  of  mall  we  had  to  consider,  I 
think  that  the  lobbyists  for  the  junk 
mail  have  been  the  most  active  and  the 
most  insistent  In  trying  to  bring  pres- 
sure from  every  known  pressure  point. 
Their  type  lobbying  and  the  morality  of 
their  lobbying,  I  think,  leaves  one  of  the 
blackest  marks  on  the  lobby  echelon  of 
any  national  trade  association. 

The  amendment  here  would  cut  $30 
million  from  the  bill.  It  would  reduce 
new  revenue  by  not  making  these  purely 
advertising  projects  carry  a  little  more 
toward  the  cost  of  handling.  It  would 
reduce  the  revenue  In  the  Senate  bill 
from  $264  milUon  a  year  by  $30  million 
a  year. 

This  Is  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
already  we  are  giving  them  a  very  un- 
usually low  rate  and  their  cost  coverage 
of  third-class  mail  today  Is  61  percent. 
With  the  amendments  In  the  bill  it 
would  be  75  percent.  The  amendment  we 
vote  on  would  probably  cut  It  to  around 
70  percent  of  cost  coverage. 


This  Is  a  matter  which  I  think  disturbs 
many  Members  of  Congress.  I  receive  in 
the  mail  complaints  about  unwanted 
mail,  unwelcome  and  nuisance  Jxmk 
mall. 

The  matter  of  third-class  mail  is  not  a 
matter  that  is  going  to  penalize  anybody 
because  the  men  fighting  for  the  highly 
subsidized  rate  do  not  pay  the  postage. 
The  advertisers  pay  the  postage  and  be- 
cause postage  is  going  i.p  the  lobbyists 
feel  they  may  lose  a  few  of  the  smaller 
mailings.  All  of  their  costs  have  gone  up 
on  paper  and  ink,  and  other  costs  of 
publication,  and  they  want  to  keep  the 
rates  frozen  and  not  raise  them.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Is  a  distinct  subsidy  for 
those  people  who  are  able  to  pay  a  pro- 
portionate part  of  their  cost. 

Thirteen  of  the  permit  holders  for  this 
junk  mail  distribute  each  year  7  billion 
pieces  of  mall,  against  82  billion  pieces 
of  mall  for  the  total  mailing  of  all  of  the 
United  States  and  its  Territories.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  feel  that 
they  are  doing  so  badly.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  wrong  for  General  Motors  to  be 
able  to  pay  4  cents  to  mail  a  stockholder's 
report  to  stockholders  while  It  would  cost 
anybody  else  6  cents  to  send  a  letter 
from  here  to  Los  Angeles  first  class.  We 
should  raise  the  rate  and  we  have  not 
raised  the  rate  In  a  way  that  would  be 
harmful. 

I  was  in  favor  of  going  to  a  straight 
4-cent  minimum.  That  rate  would  be 
cheap  enough.  My  dear  friend  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]  wanted 
to  raise  the  rate  to  4.5  cents.  That  would 
have  been  fair  enough.  We  discussed  this 
section  longer  than  we  discussed  any 
other  section  in  committee.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee]  proposed  4.2  cents  as  a 
single-step  Increase.  I  greatly  admire  his 
courage  and  leadership  In  this  matter. 
Finally,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  came  up  with  the 
propossd  to  raise  the  present  rate  from 
2.87  cents,  which  is  the  figure  they  now 
pay,  to  3.6  cents  for  the  first  year  and 
4  cents  for  the  second  year.  The  House 
bill  made  the  3.8  cents  effective  immedi- 
ately. I  wanted  a  straight  4  cents  effec- 
tive Immediately. 

With  the  persuasion  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
the  desire  not  to  be  injurious  to  anyone, 
we  agreed  to  phase  this  for  2  years  and 
to  take  .2  cent  less  than  the  House  bill 
the  first  year  but  going  .2  cent  over  and 
above  the  House  so  that  we  woxild  reach 
a  4-cent  minimum.  This  Is  a  fair  rate. 
We  had  a  close,  hard  fight  In  the 
committee  and  many  votes  on  this  Issue. 
It  was  due  to  the  diligence,  the  patience, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  we  were  able  to  reach 
agreement.  He  proposed  the  key  idea 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  arrive 
at  a  fsdr  compromise — one  which  allows 
an  adjustment  period  for  the  mail  user 
and  raises  more  revenue  for  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  assistance  and 
good  Judgment  on  this  matter. 

I  do  not  recall  how  many  lobbyists 
there  were  for  General  Motors,  or  how 
many  there  were  for  Procter  &  Gamble, 
those  poor  boys  In  Ohio,  who  came  In 
and  shed  tears  all  over  the  carpet  as  to 


how   hard   tihls   would   hit   Procter   b 
Gamble. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senate  Is 
ready  to  vote.  I  wish  to  be  realistic  about 
the  matter.  I  certainly  feel  we  should 
eliminate  the  annual  loss  of  $342  million. 
By  this  new  bill  we  will  be  able  to  ma- 
terially reduce  this  by  bringing  In  $264 
million  in  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  ELansas. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 
Who  yields  back  time? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  need  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hope  that  I  shall  please  Members  of  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour  by  speaking  very, 
very  briefiy,  rather  than  for  several  min- 
utes, I  trust  that  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], the  very  able  ranking  minority 
member  of  our  committee,  a  man  with 
whom  I  sun  delighted  to  serve,  and  sup- 
ported equally  by  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  will  be 
defeated. 

The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee members  considered  my  proposal, 
and  the  provisions  I  offered  there  for  a 
fair  determination  for  increasing  the  rev- 
enue from  this  class  of  mall,  over  the 
House  action,  should  commend  Itself  to 
my  Senate  colleagues.  I  know  so  well  of 
their  fsdmess  and  Justice  as  legislators. 
I  could  join  the  knowledgeable  chair- 
man of  our  committee  [Mr.  Monboney] 
in  further  discussion  of  this  Important 
matter.  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  shall  stop  now, 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated  by  a  decisive  vote. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  every- 
one understands  the  Issue:  to  increase 
the  third-class  rates,  which  I  think  are 
excessive  In  the  context  of  the  other  In- 
creases we  voted  in  the  bill.  It  will  cost 
$28  million.  I  would  be  less  than  frank 
If  I  did  not  say  that.  But  in  view  of  the 
choice  of  companies  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  used,  whereas  I  mentioned  a 
large  number  of  organizations  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  preliminary  statement,  let 
me  say  that  we  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  13  organizations  and  Procter  b 
Gamble,  but  we  did  not  hear  anything 
about  the  First  Baptist  -Church,  the 
American  Legion,  or  the  other  worthy 
organizations  who  use  this  tjrpe  of  msdl 
to  send  out  messages  of  Importance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  tell 
us  how  much  his  amendment  would  re- 
duce the  revenue? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Twenty-eight  mlllton 
dollars. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  How  much? 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Twenty-eight  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  committee  fig- 
ures it  at  $30  million. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  run  the  war 
In  Vietnam  for  about  9  hours,  would  It 

not?  

Mr.   MONRONEY.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  third  section  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  CarlsonI. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrx]  are  ab- 
sent on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Missoiui  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  ofQclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Mn.LER],  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  64.  as  follows : 


[No.  860  Leg.] 

YEAS— 27 

Aiken 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bayb 

Dirtcsen 

Kuchel 

Bennett 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Boggs 

Pong 

Morton 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Oftrlaon 

Percy 

Clark 

Inouye 

Prouty 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 
NAYS— 84 

Sparkman 

AUott 

Hill 

Murphy 

Anderson 

Holland 

Muskle 

Bartlett 

Holllngs 

Pastore 

Bible 

Jackaon 

Pell 

BunUck 

Javlts 

Prozmlre 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V*. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Lauscbe 

Russell 

CaM 

Long,  lib. 

Smatbers 

Church 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Domlnlck 

Magnuson 

Spong 

Xaatland 

Mansfield 

Stennla 

Brvln 

McClellan 

Pulbrtght 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Oore 

McOovem 

Tydlngs 

Ortflln 

Metcalf 

Williams,  N.J. 

Oruenlng 

Biondale 

WUllams,  Del. 

Hansen 

Monroney 

Yar  borough 

Harris 

Montoya 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

Morse 

Yovmg,  Ohio 

Hatfield 

Moas 

Hayden 

Mundt 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bi^er 

Sllender 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Dodd 

MUler 

Tower 

So  the  third  section  of  Mr.  Carlson's 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  third 
section  of  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMXNDMXMT  NO.   469 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  469. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendments  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  they  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

On  page  143,  between  lines  6  and  7,  Insert 
the  following: 

"Stc.  225.  (a)  During  any  period  In  which 
the  aggregate  number  ol  ruU-tlme  civilian 
officers  and  employees  (including  the  full- 
time  equivalent  of  part-time  employment)  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  ex- 
ceeds the  aggregate  number  employed  on  July 
1,  1966,  no  vacancy  In  any  office  or  position 
In  any  department  or  agency  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  resulting  from 
the  resignation,  retirement,  transfer,  removal, 
or  death  of  the  Incumbent  of  such  office  or 
position  shall  be  filled,  except  pursuant  to  a 
determination  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'Director')  under  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  make  continuing 
studies  of  the  personnel  needs  of  the  various 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  any  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a) ,  and  shall  determine  which  of  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  such  departments  and 
agencies  may  be  filled.  Such  determinations 
shall  be  so  made  that  the  aggregate  number 
of  vacancies  filled  during  any  calendar 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  quarter  ending 
March  31,  1968,  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  shall  not  exceed  25  per  centum 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  vacancies  occur- 
ring during  such  quarter.  The  determinations 
of  the  Director  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  for  person- 
nel, having  In  mind  the  Importance  to  the 
national  health,  security,  and  welfare  of  their 
respective  functions  and  activities.  Such  de- 
terminations may  be  made  by  sucb  appropria- 
tion units  or  organization  units  as  the  Di- 
rector may  deem  appropriate. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  maintain  a  con- 
tinuous study  of  all  appropriations  and 
contract  authorizations  In  relation  to  per- 
sonnel employed  and  shall  reserve  from  ex- 
penditure the  savings  In  salaries  and  wages 
resviltlng  from  the  operation  of  this  section, 
and  any  savings  In  other  categories  of  ex- 
pense which  he  determines  will  result  from 
such  operation. 

"(d)  The  departments  and  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  shall  submit  to  the  Direc- 
tor such  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter,  beginning 
with  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1968,  a 
report  of  his  activities  tinder  this  section. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  postal  field  service,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Biireau  of  Investigation,  to  casual  em- 
ployees, as  defined  by  the  Director,  to 
employees  employed  without  compensation, 
to  offices  filled  by  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  or  to  offices  or  positions  filled  by 
transfer  from  another  position  within  the 
same  or  another  department  or  agency,  ex- 
cept that  such  employees,  offices,  and  posi- 
tions shall  be  taken  Into  consideration  in 
determining  the  aggregate  number  of  officers 


and  employees  for  the  purposes  of  «ut>iec. 
tlon  (a). 

"(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  super- 
sede or  modify  the  reemployment  rights  of 
any  person  under  section  9  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1967,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  conferring  reemployment 
rights  upon  persons  who  have  performed 
active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces." 

On  page  135.  after  line  25,  Insert  the  foK 
lowing: 

"(6)  Section  225  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968." 

PEKSONAL    8TATUCKNT    Of    SENATOR    TOtTNQ    Of 
NORTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Youno]. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  like  most  Members  of  the 
Senate,  I  thought  Congress  would  ad- 
journ before  December  1.  As  a  result,  I 
accepted  an  Invitation  of  long  standing 
to  speak  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  tomor- 
row morning  in  Portland.  This  means  I 
shall  have  to  leave  before  the  final  vote  Is 
had  on  this  postal-pay  raise  bill. 

If  I  could  be  present  for  that  vote,  I 
would  vote  "yea."  In  checking  with  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  it  appears  the 
bill  will  pass  with  a  big  majority  without 
my  vote,  and  that  my  vote  will  not  be 
needed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  write  Into  law  the  Executive  order  of 
President  Johnson  as  issued  September 
20,  1966.  On  September  20,  1966,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  issued  an  Executive  order 
freezing  Federal  civilian  employment  at 
the  July  1,1966,  level. 

In  that  order  he  made  certain  exemp- 
tions as  they  would  relate  to  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment. Subsequently  he  mentioned  an  ex- 
emption for  the  FBI. 

This  amendment  is  drafted  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  and  the  objective  of  that 
Exectulve  order,  with  the  same  exemp- 
tions as  were  embraced  in  President 
Johnson's  original  freeze  order. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  would  like  to  raise  the 
question,  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the 
exemptions,  as  to  whether  we  should  not 
include  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
as  well,  because,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Post  Office,  whose  burden  of  work 
must  be  carried  out  and  which  must  have 
an  appropriate  number  of  employees  to 
get  through  its  work,  all  other  exemp- 
tions deal  with  the  security  of  the  coun- 
try, either  externally  or  internally.  It 
seems  to  me  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  would  fit  neatly  the  package  of 
other  exemptions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  rea- 
son the  CIA  was  not  included  is  that  It 
was  not  Included  in  the  President's  origi- 
nal Executive  order.  I  assume  the  Presi- 
dent had  taken  that  into  consideration 
and  saw  no  need  for  the  exemption. 
However,  since  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  and  other  Senators  mentioned 
it  to  me  yesterday,  I  am  advised  that 
whether  that  Agency  is  in  or  out  would 
make  no  difference  whatever  because,  as 
I  understand  It,  the  Agency  has  not  in- 
creased the  number  of  its  employees.  So, 
while  I  see  no  real  purpose  in  putting  it 
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In  there  would  be  no  harm  and  nothing 
would  be  lost  by  including  the  Agency. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Due  to  the  uneasy  situa- 
tion around  the  world,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  CIA  to  make  a  calculation  of 
what  its  burdens  are  going  to  be.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
accept  an  amendment,  at  the  end  of  line 
13  on  page  3.  after  the  comma,  to  add 
the    words    "the    Central    Intelligence 
Agency,"  and  then  continue  as  it  is. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Jackson]  have  expressed  concern,  and 
even  though,  as  I  mentioned  earUer,  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary,  I  do  not  see 
any  harm  to  have  the  agency  included. 
If  it  is  going  to  make  the  two  Senators 
feel  better  I  would  be  willing  to  accept 
such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  wish  the  Senator  would. 
It  could  be  a  wise  precaution.  It  may 
not  be  necessary,  but  it  is  better  to  be  on 
the  side  of  prudence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Very 
well. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  will 
modify  the  amendment  to  exclude  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  so  modify  the  amendment. 

On  page  13,  after  the  end 

Mr.  MUNDT.  To  Include  that  Agency 
among  the  exclusions. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Yes,  to  include  it  in 
that  list. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  modify 
the  amendment  on  page  3,  line  13.  to  add 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  with  the 

other  exclusions.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right,  and  the  modification 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
President  Johnson's  Executive  order  of 
September  20,  1966,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Execu- 
tive order  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

ETEcxTTvn  OmCB  or  thi  Presi- 
dent.   BURKAir    OF    TRK    BirDOET, 

Washington,  D.C..  September  20, 1966. 

MEMOKANDUM    FOB    THE    HEADB    OF    EXECUTIVE 
D^ABTKENTS      AND      ESTABUSHMENTS 

Subject:  Fiscal  year  1967  employment  ceil- 
ings. 
1.  The  President  has  directed  that  the  head 
of  each  agency  take  necessary  steps  to: 

a.  Hold  employment  in  full-time  perma- 
nent  positions  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1967  to  a  level  at  or  below  that  prevailing 
as  of  July  31,  1966.  (Those  agencies  whose 
emplo3rment  is  already  above  the  July  31, 
1966,  flgua-e  should  reduce  their  employment 
to  the  July  31  level  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible by  not  filling  vacancies.) 

b.  Hold  employment  in  temporary,  part- 
time,  or  intermittent  positions  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  1967  to  a  level  at  or  below 
that  prevalUng  as  of  Jime  30,  1966,  except 
for  meeting  normal  seasonal  changes  in 
agency  workloads.  In  no  event  should  such 


employment  on  Jtme  30,  1967,  exceed  that 
on  June  30, 1966. 

2.  These  actions  are  an  essential  part  of 
President  Johnson's  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditxiree. 

3.  Each  agency  bead  should  make  every 
effort  to  achieve  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  employment.  We  mxist  increase  our  pro- 
ductivity level  of  employment.  We  must  in- 
crease our  productivity,  redeploy  our  per- 
sonnel, simplify  our  procedures  and  strip 
work  to  essentials  in  order  to  meet  the  em- 
ployment ceilings  established  by  this 
memorandum. 

4.  In  view  of  the  personnel  requirements 
involved  in  the  Viet  Nam  conflict,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  are  specifically  exempt  from 
paragraph  1  of  this  memorandum.  For  these 
two  agencies,  employment  ceilings  heretofore 
In  effect  will  remain  in  effect  subject  to  ad- 
justment during  review  of  the  1968 
budget. 

6.  In  the  case  of  the  Post  Office,  the  June 
30,  1967,  employment  celling  established  in 
the  January  budget  review  will  remain  in 
effect. 

6.  Requests  for  exception  to  the  levels  es- 
tablished by  this  memorandum  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  the  agency  head  under  the  fol- 
lowing clrciunstances  only: 

a.  When  the  need  for  employment  in- 
creases can  be  related  directly  to  require- 
ments for  Southeast  Asia,  or 

b.  When  employment  increases  are  needed 
for  new  programs  which  were  not  In  exist- 
ence on  July  31,  1966,  and  for  which  appro- 
priations or  other  fimds  have  been  provided 
and  have  been  apportioned  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  or 

c.  When  employment  increases  are  needed 
for  emergency  situations  involving  the  pro- 
tection of  life,  property,  or  the  national  se- 
cvuity,  or 

d.  When  transfers  of  functions  from  one 
agency  to  another  or  from  headquarters  to 
the  field  result  in  a  need  to  adjust  employ- 
ment levels. 

In  any  of  the  above  cases,  exceptions  will 
not  be  requested  until  the  agency  head  has 
determined  that  it  16  clearly  not  possible  to 
meet  the  required  employment  needs  by  re- 
deploying personnel  from  other  areas  so  as  to 
remain  under  the  employment  level  estab- 
lished by  this  memorandum.  Exceptions  loill 
not  be  granted  unless  agencies  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  such  shifts  have  been  evalu- 
ated and  that  they  are  not  feasible. 

Ckablss  L.  Scbttltze, 

Director. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  I  stated  earlier,  this  amend- 
ment would  merely  write  Into  law  the 
executive  order  as  promulgated  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  that  date. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  believe  5  min- 
utes is  sufficient  for  Senators  to  under- 
stand both  sides  of  the  question. 

This  proposal  is  a  meat-ax  cut,  com- 
ing after  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  led  by  our  great  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  has  managed  to  reduce  by  $5 
billion,  so  far  this  year,  the  total  appro- 
priations that  we  have  made. 

I  say  that  $5  billion  is  a  good,  substan- 
tial cut,  and  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at. 
So  I  surrender  to  no  one  when  it  comes 
to  trying  to  reduce  Government  expenses. 

I  wish  to  see  the  total  number  of  em- 


ployees reduced  as  much  as  possible;  but 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  roll  back  the 
ceiling  to  July  1966.  and  say  "This  will  be 
your  anployment  ceiling,  and  you  are  to 
reach  it  by  attrition,  not  hiring  replace- 
ments for  those  who  quit  or  take  other 
Jobs,"  because  there  are  certain  agen- 
cies, certain  demands,  and  dozens  of  pro- 
grams that  have  been  created  by  our  own 
legislation  which  the  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  staff. 

I  might  mention  a  few  that  have  not 
been  considered,  which  would  have  ex- 
actly zero  employees  If  the  ceiling  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
proposes  were  imposed.  One  such  is  the 
great  Department  of  Transportation, 
which  was  created  only  last  year.  Its  op- 
erations, today,  include  all  of  the  FAA, 
which  employs  some  tens  of  thousands 
of  very  skilled,  able,  and  competent  per- 
soimel. 

With  the  increasing  air  traffic  today.  I 
personally  know  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition we  are  getting  into,  to  find  ade- 
quate air  traffic  controllers,  weather  ex- 
I>erts,  mechanical  investigators,  and 
safety  inspectors  of  all  kinds.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  not  give  them 
any  ceiling  whatever,  because  the  De- 
partment of  Tiansportation  is  an  en- 
tirely new  organization,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment,  as  I  read  it, 
that  would  transfer  whatever  ceiling  the 
FAA  had  to  the  Department. 

This  is  a  kind  of  meat  ax.  quick-on- 
the-trigger  proposal,  which  says,  in  ef- 
fect, "Let  us  do  it  and  get  It  over  with." 
We  shall  continue  to  cut  expenses,  of 
course,  but  let  us  try  to  do  so  without 
having  to  cut  into  such  programs  as 
medicare,  for  which  people  must  be  re- 
cruited to  staff  the  medical  programs  we 
have  instituted  since  July  1966. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  must 
face  the  burden  of  the  tremendous  load 
of  the  125,000  men,  who  have  thus  far 
been  wounded  in  Vietnam,  who  will 
initially  be  treated,  of  course,  in  Gov- 
ernment and  military  hospitals,  but  at 
some  point  they  will  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  civilian  hospitals.  The  am- 
putees and  the  handlcapF>ed  must  be 
cared  for  on  a  long-term  basis,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  continue  to  come  In. 

The  GAO — with  the  rocketing  of  our 
procurement  of  military  hardware,  we 
know  from  past  experience  how  difficult 
it  is  to  keep  track  of  the  gypping,  the 
defrauding,  and  the  padding  of  costs  in 
this  vast  $75  billion  military  affairs  en- 
terprise for  which  we  are  appropriating 
the  funds— would  also  be  rolled  back,  if 
attrition  occurs,  to  their  July  1966  level. 
We  have  passed,  in  the  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  which  would  not  be  under 
this  ceiling,  the  greatest  educational  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  school  districts 
of  America  and  to  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  of  America  ever  instituted,  which 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  dollars.  Yet  this  amendment,  because 
the  program  did  not  exist  before  in  HEW, 
and  did  not  have  a  persoimel  ceiling  as 
of  July  1,  1966.  would  require  that  any- 
body who  quits  could  not  be  replaced, 
because  the  ceiling  is  so  low. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  Jotted  these  items 
down  in  2  minutes,  after  I  heard  the 
amendment  read.  To  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment such  as  this  would  get  us  into  a 
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meat-ax  type  of  operation,  which  has  no 
place  here.  There  is  a  place  for  it  on  ap- 
propriation bills.  There  is  a  place  for  it 
In  a  separate  resolution,  If  the  Senator 
will  spend  more  time  with  his  proposal, 
work  the  flaws  out  of  It,  and  bring  It  to 
the  floor. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  offered  seven  or  eight  amend- 
ments, I  think,  thus  far.  I  cannot  imder- 
stand  why  he  does  not  come  before  the 
committee  and  give  us  a  chance  to  study 
these  matters.  That  is  why  we  had  open 
hearings.  The  Senator  would  have  been 
most  welcome. 

But  on  not  one  of  his  amendments  did 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  come  before 
the  committee  to  explain  what  he  sought 
to  do.  Instead,  we  must  fsu:e  them  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and,  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  are  asked  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  operation  of  the  Government  by 
rolling  back  to  July  1966,  without  know- 
ing what  agencies  will  be  affected.  We 
just  had  the  CIA  added  on  the  floor. 

My  fellow  Senators,  If  we  wish  to  roll 
back  the  ceiling,  let  us  do  it  with  a  sur- 
geon's scalpel,  and  not  with  a  meat  ax. 
I  urge  that  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  himself? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pressed concern  because  these  amend- 
ments were  not  first  considered  by  his 
committee.  I,  too,  am  concerned  that 
they  were  not.  I  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  four  of  the  amendments  I  have 
offered  here  today  were  submitted  to  his 
committee,  and  I  thought  they  would  be 
considered  by  the  committee.  I  suggest 
that  if  they  did  not  cotusider  them  that 
is  not  my  fault;  it  is  their  fault. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Did  the  Senator  ask 
for  a  minute  of  time  to  come  by  and  ex- 
plain them  to  the  committee?  Are  we 
supposed  to  salute  and  obey  if  we  re- 
ceive a  letter? 

We  would  like  to  have  the  author,  if 
he  wazifts  an  amendment  considered,  ex- 
plain it  to  the  committee.  During  my  17 
years  in  the  Senate,  that  is  a  courtesy  I 
have  come  to  think  proper,  and  to  expect 
of  the  author  of  an  amendment.  But  ap- 
parently the  Senator  thinks  Just  a  letter, 
or  sending  a  copy  of  the  amendment,  Is 
all  that  Is  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendments  were  before 
the  committee.  I  had  the  greatest  spon- 
sor of  them  aU,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  President  John- 
son's proposal,  and  he  is  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party  as  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Certainly  they  are  not 
telling  me  that  no  Democratic  member 
of  the  conmilttee  read  the  President's 
Executive  order  of  September  20,  1966. 
which  was  printed  In  detail  in  every 
newspaper  in  the  coimtry. 

Copies  of  his  Executive  order  were  sent 
to  the  committee.  Am  I  now  being  told 
that  this  so-called  Presidential  freeze  or- 
der on  civilian  employment  in  the  Gov- 


ernment was  not  even  read  by  committee 
members? 

President  Johnson  made  a  solemn 
promise  In  that  statement  to  roll  back 
Federal  employment  to  the  level  of  July  1, 
1966.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  made  a 
series  of  such  promises.  Let  us  review  the 
record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  a  Camden,  N.J.,  newspaper  on 
December  30,  1963,  wherein  President 
Johnson  was  quoted  at  that  time  as  stat- 
ing: 

There  will  be  fewer  Federal  employees  In 
1064  than  in  1963,  President  Johnson  prom- 
ises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson's  Fxdekal  Job  Cm  Ohdkx 

There  will  b«  fewer  Federal  employes  In 
1964  than  in  1963,  President  Johnson 
promises. 

The  promise  is  definite  and  explicit  though 
the  President  does  not  yet  say  and  doubtless 
does  not  know  how  large  the  reduction  will 
be.  It  Is  a  part  of  his  general  economy  pro- 
gram and  budget-cutting  drive. 

Johnson  discloses  that  in  the  last  three 
years  Federal  employment  has  increased  by 
131,000  Jobs.  He  notes  that  it  has  been  a  de- 
cade since  It  showed  a  decline. 

In  an  order  to  all  heads  of  departments  Eind 
agencies,  the  President  says  the  budget  di- 
rector win  shortly  notify  them  of  maximum 
employment  levels  they  must  enforce  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1964  and  1965.  He  tells  them  to 
make  personal  examinations  of  the  Job  situa- 
tion and  to  "establish  new  end-of-year  tar- 
gets" below  the  budget  director's  figures.  He 
emphasizes  that  these  figures  are  ceilings,  not 
goals.  Once  he  approves  the  department 
heads'  new  targets,  they  are  not  to  b«  ex- 
ceeded without  his  specific  approval. 

Coupled  with  the  reduction  in  jobs,  John- 
son tells  the  executives  to  Uim  their  atten- 
tion to  "tighter  management,  redeployment 
of  personnel,  simplification  of  procedures,  and 
stripping  work  to  essentials."  In  other  words, 
to  getting  more  work  out  of  Jobholders. 

And  he  orders  quarterly  reports  to  him, 
beginning  April  1,  "on  what  you  have  ac- 
complished under  this  effort." 

The  order  follows  earlier  actions  toward 
governmental  economy  initiated  by  the 
President,  including  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's decisions  to  curtail  the  number  of 
tJ.S.  military  bases  and  to  scrap  the  Dyna- 
Soar  spacecraft  project.  It  is  known  that 
he  has  other  programs  in  mind,  Including 
our   administration   of   foreign    aid. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  President  so  econ- 
omy-minded and  acting  personally  to  give 
the  taxpayers  more  value  for  their  dollar, 
and  particularly  his  effort  to  get  more  value 
out  of  their  salary  dollar  from  Federal  em- 
ployes, whose  Jobs  In  many  instances  in- 
volve duplication  of  work,  featherbedding 
and  goldbrlcklng. 

Many  people  have  the  Impression — J\isti- 
fled  or  not — that  as  a  party  the  Democrats 
are  less  Interested  In  governmental  economy 
than  the  Republicans.  President  Johnson 
seems  to  be  moving  energetically  to  erase 
that  impression. 

In  doing  so  he  takes  considerable  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  Republicans,  who 
have  been  planning  to  make  governmental 
economy  an  issue  In  1964. 

After  announcing  his  Job  reduction  order 
to  an  Informal  press  conference  at  his  Texas 
ranch,  the  President  was  asked  by  one  re- 
porter, "How  big  Is  the  total  reduction  to 
be  in  Federal  employment?" 

Replying  that  he  could  not  yet  give  specific 
fig\ires,  Johnson  asked,  "Isn't  it  Jxist  enough 
that  we  cut  It?  You  don't  know  how  hard 
that  was." 
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But  anyone  familiar  with  government  and 
politics  has  a  good  idea  of  how  hard  it  must 
have  been,  and  will  agree  that  even  a  small 
cut  will  reverse  an  alarming  long-term  trend 
and  will   be  better  than  none. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  what  a  promise.  But  what 
happened?  The  number  of  employees 
crept  higher.  Then  In  December  of  1965, 
speaking  from  Texas,  President  Johnson 
issued  another  Executive  order.  Again 
he  expressed  his  great  concern  over  the 
large  number  of  Federal  employees  and 
said  that  he  was  going  to  cut  the  num- 
ber by  25,000  during  that  fiscal  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle concerning  that  Interview  as  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  2,  19«S] 
PBEsmiNT    Backs    a    Ctjt    in    UJB.    Jobs— 

Approvm  Plan  To  Rrtu  26,000 — Spends 

Qmrr  Day 

Austin,  Tex.,  December  1. — President 
Johnson  approved  this  afternoon  a  plan  that 
could  eliminate  25,000  Government  Jobs. 

The  plan,  contained  in  a  memorandum 
from  the  Budget  Btireau  and  released  here. 
Instructs  the  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  reduce  their  employ- 
ment by  1  to  1.26  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  which  ends  next  June  30. 

Joseph  Laltln,  assistant  White  House  press 
secretary  said  the  plan  did  not  mean  that 
present  employees  woiild  be  dismissed.  It 
Is  designed,  he  said,  to  take  advantage  of 
stepped-up  retirement  from  Government 
Jobs. 

These  retirements  have  been  Increasing 
because  of  a  new  law  offering  certain  In- 
ducements, including  larger  pensions,  to  em- 
ployees who  retire  before  the  first  of  the 
year. 

"The  vacancies  thus  created."  the  mem- 
orandum said,  "present  an  opportunity  to 
take  new  specific  action  to  carry  out  the 
President's  long-standing  instructions  to 
hold  Federal  employment  at  the  minimum 
necessary  to  carry  out  Government  oper- 
ations effectively." 

The  President  spent  a  quiet  day  at  his 
ranch  studying  reports  and  preparing  for  a 
meeting  tomorrow  with  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk. 

The  main  topic  at  the  meeting  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  the  world  food  situation  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  forthcoming  talk  with  Presi- 
dent Mohammad  Ayub  Khan  of  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Rusk  Is  expected  to  Join  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara 
for  a  discussion  of  world  problems  this 
weekend  or  early  next  week.  The  White 
House  announced  yesterday  that  this  meet- 
ing would  be  held  tomorrow  or  Friday.  How- 
ever, officials  explained  today  that  ad- 
ministrative work  at  the  Pentagon  would 
keep  Mr.  McNamara  In  Washington  longer 
than   expected. 

The  President  also  spoke  by  telephone 
with  his  special  assistant  for  national  securi- 
ty affairs.  Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy.  B4r.  Laltln, 
In  response  to  a  question,  said  that  the  sub- 
ject of  Mr.  Bundy's  future  had  not  been 
discussed  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge,  the  two  men  had  never  dis- 
cussed it.  Mr.  Bundy  has  been  offered  a  post 
as  head  of  the  Ford  Foimdatlon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, after  that  second  historic  state- 
ment In  December  of  1965,  promising  to 
cut  back  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees by  25,000,  we  find  that  by  the 
following  July  1,  Instead  of  cutting  the 
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nnvroll  the  President  had  added 
?87506'  employees.  These  187.000  em- 
ployees are  costing  the  taxpayers  over 
$1 5  billion  annually. 

In  September  1966,  a  couple  of  months 
before  the  election,  the  President  again 
rot  concerned  and  issued  an  Executive 
order  announcing  that  he  was  freezing 
employment  at  the  July  1966  level. 

I  have  just  had  a  copy  of  that  Execu- 
tive order  printed  in  the  Record.  What 
happened  this  time?  Since  that  Executive 
order  was  issued  the  President  has  added 
185  393  more  employees. 

I  appreciate  the  President's  great  ex- 
pression of  concern  for  economy.  I  ap- 
predate  his  speeches  and  his  promises 
of  economy  as  much  as  any  American: 
however,  we  are  about  to  go  broke  as  a 
result  of  that  kind  of  economy.  Each  time 
the  President  expresses  concern  over  the 
number  of  employees  he  just  adds  an- 
other 100,000  to  200,000  employees. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  said  that 
this  is  a  buggy  amendment  or  a  meat- ax 
approach.  If  it  is  so  it  is  a  Texas  meat 
ax.  I  am  using  the  same  ax  that  was 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  good  Texas  ax,  and  if  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  ap- 
proaching the  economy  with  a  meat-ax 
approach  perhaps  he  thinks  we  need 
this  kind  of  meat-ax  approach. 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
clalrns,  the  amendment  has  bugs  I  re- 
mind him  that  they  are  not  mine;  they 
are  Texas  bugs. 

The  pending  amendment  would 
merely  write  into  the  law  what  the  ad- 
ministration says,  and  surely  the  Presi- 
dent meant  It.  Surely  the  Senators  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  have  enough 
confidence  in  their  own  President  to 
think  that  he  was  on  the  level  when  he 
promised  this  cutback  in  Federal  em- 
ployment. 

Certainly  we  have  established  some 
new  agencies.  The  President  knows  about 
those  agencies,  and  In  his  Executive 
order  he  provided  that  the  Budget  Direc- 
tor could  transfer  employees  to  these 
new  agencies. 

The  Transportation  Agency  was  men- 
tioned. We  have  created  a  new  transpor- 
tation agency.  They  had  53,000  em- 
ployees, but  we  transferred  43,000  of 
those  employees  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Under  the  pending  amendment  the 
President  can  transfer  employees  from 
agency  to  agency  and  make  the  cutbacks 
wherever  he  sees  fit  in  line  with  his  own 
Executive  order. 

The  pending  amendment  would  not 
cause  the  firing  of  a  single  Government 
worker.  There  is  no  time  limit  here.  The 
measure  merely  states  that  at  the  end  of 
every  3-month  period,  three  out  of  every 
four  normal  resignations  or  retirements 
must  be  eliminated  untU  the  July  1, 1966, 
level  of  employment  has  been  reached. 
They  can  appoint  one- fourth  of  all  nor- 
mal resignations  and  retirements. 

That  gives  them  a  chance  to  continue 
In  operation.  If  they  have  a  specialist 
that  resigns  they  can  hire  another  one. 
This  same  language  has  been  adopted 
In  the  law  heretofore.  It  has  been  done 
many  times  before  when  Congress  and 
the  administration  were  really  serious 
on  curtailing  expenditures. 


I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  man 
in  the  White  House  to  say  that  he  was 
not  serious  when  he  issued  his  Execu- 
tive order  of  September  20,  1966.  Surely 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
serious,  and  surely  his  political  party 
will  back  him  In  this  Executive  order. 
Surely  Democratic  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate will  not  try  to  discredit  him  by  say- 
ing that  the  President  was  using  an  Ir- 
responsible meat-ax  approach  or  had  a 
buggy  idea  when  he  said  he  was  trying 
to  cut  back  on  Federal  employment. 

Let  us  proceed  on  the  premise  that  he 
was  serious  and  help  him  roll  back  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  In  the  exact 
manner  in  which  he  said  he  wanted  to  do 
it. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  think  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  sincere  and  that  his  state- 
ment of  September  20.  1966,  was  Just 
so  much  political  poppycock,  they  should 
vote  against  the  amendment  and  then 
tell  the  American  people  that  the  Presi- 
dent really  did  not  mean  it.  Then  let  us 
cut  out  this  political  malarky  of  saying 
the  administration  is  for  economy  when 
It  Is  not. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  does  not  need  a  bill  to  effec- 
tuate economy.  He  is  trying  to  effectuate 
economy.  Everyone  knows  that  the  war 
has  escalated  and  that  we  have  more 
employment  in  the  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  it.  The  situation  affects  other 
agencies  than  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. However,  those  figures  are  also 
Department  of  Defense  figures. 

I  think  the  President  can  and  should 
and  will  effectuate  a  reduction  in  Fed- 
eral employment  by  the  use  of  a  sur- 
geon's knife  and  not  by  the  meat-ax  Wil- 
liams approach.  He  will  do  so  because 
he  does  not  have  to  come  to  Congress 
with  relation  to  the  number  of  employees 
in  each  agency  and  have  the  figure  fixed 
in  concrete,  by  reason  of  attrition,  and 
fill  one  Job  for  every  four  positions  that 
have  become  vacant  by  reason  of  resig- 
nation or  retirement. 

The  proposal  Is  dangerous.  It  would 
put  the  Government  In  a  straltjacket.  We 
have  cut  appropriations  by  $5  billion  so 
far  this  year.  I  am  proud  of  the  Job  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  done. 
It  will  do  a  lot  more  and  will  reduce  per- 
sonnel far  more  for  the  purpose  of  econ- 
omy than  would  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Williams  amendment 
should  be  rejected.  It  is  dangerous,  harm- 
ful, and  unworkable.  It  is  a  rigid  piece  of 
legislation  to  apply  in  a  country  during  a 
wartime  economy  when  the  country 
needs  production  In  the  way  of  admln- 
IstraUon  and  the  auditing  of  accounts 
and  things  that  are  so  vitally  necessary 
to  protect  the  country  because  of  the 
great  war  expenditure  that  Is  required. 

I  ask  for  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  said  enough  in  support 
of  the  amendment.  Frankly,  I  was  con- 
fident that  the  amendment  would  be 
unanimously  agreed  to,  with  the  sup- 
port of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  would  de- 
scribe an  Executive  order  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  a  man  representing 
his  own  political  party,  as  being  an  ir- 
responsible meat-ax  approach.  I  am  siu*- 
prised  that  the  Senator  used  all  those  un- 
complimentary adjectives.  Even  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  p>arty  I  have 
more  respect  for  the  President  than  to 
charge  that  he  would  issue  an  Executive 
order  solely  for  political  purposes  and 
that  he  never  had  any  intention  of  im- 
plementing it. 

But  perhaps  they  have  a  reason.  What 
has  happened  every  time  the  President 
has  put  such  an  Executive  order  Into  ef- 
fect? When  In  December  1965  the  Presi- 
dent promised  that  for  the  remainder  of 
that  fiscal  year  he  would  cut  Federal  em- 
ployment by  25,000  he  added  187,526  em- 
ployees to  the  payroll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  President  announced 
his  freeze  order  of  September  20  instead 
of  holding  the  line,  he  added  another 
185,393  employees  within  the  next  12 
months. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Fowler,  is  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  today  promising  that 
the  President  Is  again  going  to  cut  the 
Federal  payroll.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
will  hapi>en  this  time  when  he  promises 
to  reduce  employment  by  Executive 
order. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  he  adds 
another  couple  of  hundred  thousand 
every  time.  "That  is  what  I  want  to  cor- 
rect. If  they  do  not  mean  it  then  they 
should  stop  talking  about  it  and  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth. 

These  false  promises  of  economy  are 
contributing  to  this  credibility  gap  both 
here  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  misinterprets 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. He  said  this  would  be  a  rigid  piece 
of  legislation. 

As  I  read  the  amendment.  It  Is  simply 
applicable  to  the  aggregate  population  of 
J^eral  employees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  And  the  President  has  a 
perfect  right  to  shift  the  employees  from 
an  understaffed  department — If  he  can 
conceivably  find  one — ^to  a  new  depart- 
ment. There  Is  nothing  rigid  about  It  ex- 
cept the  setting  of  a  top  limit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Likewise,  the  amendment 
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would  not  place  any  time  limit  as  to 
when  they  must  reach  this  July  1.  1966, 
objective.  They  reach  it  in  the  normal 
manner  through  resignations  and  retire- 
ments. If  it  takes  6  months,  a  year,  or  2 
years,  they  ultimately  reach  their  objec- 
tive. However,  they  must  continuously 
move  in  the  direction  of  dropping  back  to 
the  July  1,  1966,  level  of  Federal  employ- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Itfr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
amendment  is  In  line  with  what  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  will  need  to  imple- 
ment this  Executive  order.  This  is  in  line 
with  what  was  promised  in  the  Septem- 
ber 20  Executive  order.  Certainly  my 
Democratic  colleagues  will  not  charge 
that  that  was  not  an  Irresponsible  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President.  I  do 
not  so  characterize  it. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
way  the  Senator  has  described  it,  the 
Senator  could  not  possibly  have  done 
anything  to  direct  a  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral payroll  with  a  greater  degree  of  flex- 
ibility. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
grant  any  more  Executive  authority  than 
the  Senator  has.  He  provides  that  this 
will  be  the  top  bracket  and  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  do  this  in  accordance 
with  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  He  can  move  these  em- 
ployees around.  They  have  complete 
jurisdiction  to  do  it. 

The  point  that  concerns  me  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  bill  that  will  ulti- 
mately cost  about  $2.5  billion  armually. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, each  1- percent  increase  in  Federal 
taxes  across  the  board  brings  in  about 
$900  million.  A  3-percent  increase  in 
taxes  across  the  board  would  be  required 
to  pay  for  this  bill.  We  must  take  some 
constructive  step  to  hold  the  cost  of  this 
Government  down. 

I  believe  the  least  the  Senate  can  do 
is  to  support  the  amendment.  Surely  this 
is  one  of  the  most  responsible  amend- 
ments I  have  ever  offered.  In  fact,  I  was 
inclined  to  offer  it  on  behalf  of  both  my- 
self and  President  Johnson,  but  I  would 
not  be  so  presumptuous.  However,  I  ap- 
preciate the  honor  of  upholding  his  hand 
In  the  Senate,  where  apparently  he  has 
so  few  friends. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
achieve  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment totaling  at  least  $1.5  billion 
annually. 

Whether  the  President  was  serious  or 
not,  let  us  take  him  at  his  word.  At  least 
he  cannot  object. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

As  I  read  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distingiilshed  senior  Senator  from 


Delaware,  I  see  no  relationship  in  lan- 
guage or  plan  or  program  to  that  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  this  is  the  President's 
bill,  when  it  bears  only  the  handiwork 
and  the  usual  degree  of  misaccuracy  and 
miscalculation  we  sometimes  find  in  con- 
gressional drafted  legislation,  instead  of 
the  skills  of  trying  to  use  executive  power 
through  well-trained  budget  groups  to 
effectuate  these  ceilings. 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator,  who 
pointed  out  how  flexible  it  was  in  an  In- 
terchange between  agencies,  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  exempt  the  CIA  so  that 
they  would  not  be  left  short  in  their  un- 
dercover work.  "Hie  author  does  not  con- 
sider it  to  be  flexible,  or  he  would  not 
have  included  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. This  proves  to  me  that  he  does 
not  know  exactly  what  departments  will 
be  crippled.  So  he  singles  out  these  few 
which  will  not  be  crippled,  and  he  leaves 
all  the  others,  no  matter  how  enlarged 
or  how  important  their  program  might 
be,  to  the  vagaries  of  what  the  overall 
amendment  might  happen  to  be. 

Again,  this  is  a  meat-ax  approach,  a 
typical  operation  for  a  quickie  amend- 
ment to  vitally  affect,  in  a  dangerous 
way,  the  economy  and  the  operation  of 
this  vast  Government  of  ours. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  take  1 
minute  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  reason  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  postal  service  were  excluded  is 
that  they,  along  with  the  FBI,  were  a 
part  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. 

At  the  time  the  suggestion  was  made 
about  the  CIA,  I  said  it  did  not  make  any 
difference  whether  it  was  in  or  out. 
Under  the  rules  they  could  handle  It,  but 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  felt 
differently,  it  did  not  make  any  dif- 
ference, and  I  accepted  his  suggestion. 

The  reason  these  others  were  included 
is  that  the  President  had  them  in  his 
recommendations,  and  I  was  trying  to 
repeat  what  was  in  his  order. 

Now  as  to  this  being  called  a  meat-ax 
approach— if  it  is  a  meat-ax  approach,  it 
is  a  good  old  Texas  meat-ax  that  should 
be  put  into  law. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  join  me  in  ac- 
complishing this. 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  Oklsdioma 
states,  this  amendment  has  the  "usual 
degree  of  misaccuracy  miscalculation"  I 
remind  him  that  he  is  talking  about  a 
proposal  first  made  by  President  John- 
son. This  was  the  President's  own 
proposal. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WUl  the  Senator  tell 
the  Members  of  Congress  why  he  has  ex- 
cluded the  National  Security  Agency,  one 
of  the  larger  agencies,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  protected  agencies? 

The  Senator  has  missed  many  things 
he  is  trying  to  protect,  and  in  this  meat- 
ax  approach,  the  National  Security 
Agency  has  no  more  protection  than  the 
poverty  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  has 
no  time  remaining. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yiew 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  complete  my  statement  first. 

The  reason  these  certain  agencies  were 
excluded  and  others  were  not  is  that  I 
followed  the  pattern  outlined  in  the  Pres- 
ident s  Executive  order. 

If  the  Senator  desires  to  know  why 
the  President  did  not  include  the  other 
agencies  his  relationship  is  closer  with 
the  President  than  mine,  and  I  suggest 
that  he  ask  the  President.  I  would  ap- 
preciate It  also  if  the  next  time  he  meets 
the  President  he  tell  him  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  to  persuade  enough  of  his 
friends  in  Congress  to  uphold  his  hand 
by  getting  his  Executive  order  written 
into  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  provision  Is 
made,  imder  the  proposed  amendment, 
for  filling  vacancies  in  the  Post  0£Bce  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Post 
OfiBce  Department  can  fill  its  vacancies 
without  regard  to  the  one-in-four  for- 
mula under  the  President's  Executive 
order.  However,  at  the  end  of  each  quar- 
ter the  Director  of  the  Budget  Bureau 
would  certify,  for  example,  that  they  have 
had  500  resignations  and  retirements  and 
that  they  had  reduced  the  Federal  pay- 
roll by  375.  The  125  could  be  filled  in  or 
transferred  to  any  department,  and  they 
could  be  transferred  among  the  agencies. 
They  would  have  a  free  hand,  as  they 
have  without  this  amendment.  That  is 
the  way  the  President  had  suggested  it 
in  his  Executive  order. 

With  respect  to  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment, I  suppose  the  reason  he  exempted 
that  agency  is  that  it  has  a  certain 
amount  of  seasonal  activity.  Such  sea- 
sonal activities  were  exempted  imder  his 
order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  this  mean  that 
only  one  out  of  four  vacancies  in  the 
Post  OflQce  Department  can  be  filled? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  not 
at  all.  It  means  that  one  out  of  four  of 
the  aggregate  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees can  be  filled  each  quarter.  But 
they  can  fill  them  as  they  see  fit  and  in 
whichever  agency  they  see  fit.  They  have 
complete  flexibility  to  Interchange  and 
work  around  the  agencies. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  other  words.  In 
filling  the  Post  OfiSce  vacancies  to  keep 
the  service  going — there  are  thousands 
of  vacancies  that  occur  every  year  due 
to  retirement  or  other  causes — the  other 
agencies  can  be  impoverished  as  to  their 
employees  in  any  way  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  suggests? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
the  President's  Executive  order,  and  that 
Is  provided  for  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator's  amendment  ex- 
cludes the  postal  field  service. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Line  13,  page  3. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 
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Mr  HOLLAND.  The  Post  Office  vacan- 
cies and  the  Post  Office  numbers  shall  be 
included  In  the  one  out  of  four.  The  Sen- 
ator made  that  statement  a  moment  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIktyre]  are 
absent  on  oflaclal  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Permsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Baker]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  California  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If  present  and* 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  27. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 


(No.  361  Leg. 

1 

YEAS— 27 

Aiken 

Grlffln 

Mundt 

Allott 

H&nsen 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Pearson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Hruska 

Blblcoff 

Cotton 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Pannln 

McGovem 
NATS— 60 

WllUatnfl,  Del. 

Anderson 

Clark 

HIU 

Bartlett 

Dlrksen 

Holland 

Bayh 

Eastland 

Boilings 

Bible 

Ervln 

Inouye 

BoggB 

Fong 

Jackson 

Brewster 

Fulbrlght 

Javlts 

Brooke 

Oore 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Burdick 

Omening 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Harris 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Cannon 

Hart 

Long.  Mo. 

Carlson 

Hartke 

Long,  La. 

Case 

Hayden 

Nlagnuson 

Mansfield 

Moss 

Smathere 

McOee 

MuRkie 

Sparkman 

Metcalf 

Nelson 

Spong 

Mondale 

Pastore 

Stennls 

Monroney 

Pell 

Tydtnga 

Montoya 

Percy 

WllUams,  N.J. 

Morse 

Prouty 

Yarborough 

Morton 

Randolph 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 13 

Baker 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Cooper 

Mc  In  tyre 

Tower 

Dodd 

MlUer 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Ellender 

RusseU 

Kuchel 

Scott 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN 
addressed  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that 
we  may  discuss  the  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day? 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  believe  that 
I  gave  the  whole  schedule  insofar  as  it 
could  be  accomplished,  so  I  think  I  had 
better  do  it  now. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  bill,  Senate  Resolution  180, 
the  U.N.  resolution  on  Vietnam  will  be 
taken  up. 

Then,  it  is  hoped,  some  time  late  to- 
morrow afternoon,  it  will  be  possible  to 
take  up  various  conference  reports  which 
will  be  coming  over  from  the  House. 


PROGRAM— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  he  can  ascertain  how  many 
amendments  may  still  be  called  up,  and 
as  to  the  business  for  the  balance  of 
the  day  after  we  finish  the  instant  bill. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
furnish  what  information  I  have  at  my 
disposal. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  may  have  an  tmiendment  which 
possibly  will  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  further  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster]  has  an  amendment,  and 
that  he  is  willing  to  agree  to  a  10 -minute 
time  limitation,  5  minutes  to  each  side. 
Mr.  President,  I  formally  make  that 
request  for  the  10-minute  time  limita- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Brewster 
amendment  which  will  be  the  next 
sunendment  to  be  proposed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Texas  have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment, but  I  shall  not  request  a  rollcall 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  one  other  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  and  one 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  none  of  which,  I  understand,  will 
take  very  long. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  can  reasonably 
anticipate  that  about  6  o'clock  we  should 
be  able  to  approach  flnal  passage.  Cer- 
tainly third  reading  should  occur  by 
that  time,  unless  something  develops. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Calendar  No.  793  (H.R.  13510) 
the  military  pay  bill.  At  least  that  meas- 
ure will  be  laid  down  tonight.  Whether  It 
Is  taken  up  will  depend  on  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  the  distinguished 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8629)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  4,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-491). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  to 
clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat 
Insp>ectlon  Act,  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with 
respect  to  State  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Gathings,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Purcell,  Mr. 
Belcher,  Mr.  Teague  of  California,  and 
Mrs.  May  were  appointed  msmagers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  (HJl.  8629)  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  4.  1966  (Public  Law  89- 
491). 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  7977)  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    477 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 
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The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  143,  line  7,  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  Section  610a(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  \»  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(b)  Except  as  provided  by  subsectlona 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  this  chapter  ap- 
plies to  all  civilian  positions  and  employees 
in  or  under  an  agency,  including  positions  in 
local  boards  and  appeal  boards  within  the 
Selective  Service  System  and  employees  oc- 
cupying such  positions.' 

"Sbc.  2.  So  much  of  section  10(b)  (4)  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  (SO  App.  UB.C.  460(b) )  as  precedes 
the  words  "That  any  officer'  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '(4)  to  appoint,  and  to  fix, 
in  accordance  with  the  classification  provi- 
sions of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the 
compensation  of  such  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  (including  employees  of  local 
boards  and  appeal  boards)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title:  Provided.'. 

"Sec.  3.  The  rate  of  basic  pay  of  each  em- 
ployee appointed  to  a  position  in  a  local 
board  or  in  an  appeal  board  within  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  be  adjusted,  as  of  such  date, 
as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
such  employee  is  equal  to  any  scheduled  rate 
for  the  grade  to  which  the  position  of  such 
employee  Is  allocated,  such  rate  of  basic 
compensation  shall  be  the  new  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  such  employee; 

"(2)  If  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
such  employee  Is  less  than  the  minimum 
scheduled  rate  for  the  grade  to  which  the 
position  of  such  employee  is  allocated,  such 
minimum  rate  shall  be  the  new  rate  of  basic 
compensation  for  such  employee; 

"(3)  If  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
■ucb  employee  falls  between  any  two  sched- 
uled rates  for  the  grade  of  which  the  posi- 
tion of  such  employee  Is  allocated,  the  higher 
of  such  two  rates  shall  be  the  new  rate  of 
basic  compenstion  for  such  employee;  and 

"(4)  If  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  of 
such  employee  is  greater  than  the  maximum 
scheduled  rate  for  the  grade  to  which  the 
position  of  such  employee  is  allocated,  such 
rate  of  basic  compensation  shall  be  the  new 
rate  of  basic  compensation  for  rucb  em- 
ployee. 

"Sec.  4.  Tills  Act  shall  take  effect  at  tiie 
beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins more  than  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  pertains  to  clerks  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  working  in  the 
local  appeal  draft  boards.  As  we  all 
know,  becaiise  of  the  situation  in  Viet- 
nam, oiir  draft  boards  are  very  active. 
These  clerks  perform  a  very  valuable 
service  to  all  Americans.  These  clerks 
in  the  draft  boards  serve  fulltime  capac- 
ity as  Federal  employees  performing 
a  valuable  service  for  all  America.  Prob- 
ably there  is  no  more  important  thing 
for  the  young  men  of  our  country  than 
the  decision  whether  they  will  be  drafted 
into  the  armed  services. 

However,  the  clerks  are  paid  not  as 
regular  Federal  employees  but  on  some 
arbitrary  system  depending  upon  what 
someone  else  may  determine  to  be  the 
prevailing  rate  in  their  own  community. 

They  are  not  covered  under  the  clas- 
sified service.  They  have  no  classified 
rating.  Time  and  again  they  have  pe- 
titioned Congress  that  they  be  included 
in  the  classified  service. 

Here  we  are  passing  a  bill  which  will 
substantially    increase    the   salaries   of 


Federal  employees,  but  we  fail  to  take 
into  account  or  to  recognize  the  very  fine 
service  being  rendered  by  the  draft  board 
clerks. 

My  amendment  would  simply  include 
them  in  the  Federal  service  and  classify 
them  and  give  them  the  benefits  of  this 
pay  raise. 

I  think  this  is  a  perfectly  fair  request 
on  their  part,  and  I  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  OCQce  and 
Civil  Service  if  he  would  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  accept  the  amendment, 
but  I  fear  that  this  is  a  questionable  area. 
The  Selective  Service  System  and  its  ad- 
ministrators find  themselves  opposed  to 
including  these  clerks  in  the  Federal  Civil 
Service  system.  Most  of  the  draft  boards 
are  run  by  ofiQcials  appointed  and  desig- 
nated by  the  States.  The  comparability 
of  pay  is  more  or  less  in  line  with  that 
paid  to  State  and  local  employees  rather 
than  Federal  postal  employees  and  those 
under  the  classified  civil  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  at  this  time,  it 
should  be  authorized  by  legislation  and 
taken  out  as  a  separate  bill. 

I  would  be  very  glad,  because  I  know 
of  the  distinguished  Senator's  longtime 
interest  in  this  problem  to  assign  such 
a  bill  to  a  subcommittee,  hopefully  to 
call  it  before  the  subcommittee  early  and 
have  some  testimony  taken  on  it,  to  find 
out  wtiat  the  cost  would  be  and  other 
aspects  of  the  problem. 

Accordingly,  at  this  time,  I  would 
rather  not  take  the  amendment — especi- 
ally at  this  late  hour — not  take  a  step 
this  far  without  having  had  testimony 
and  some  knowledge  of  what  we  are 
doing,  since  it  involves  about  7,500  local 
clerks  in  draft  boards  who  are  today 
earning  a  nationwide  average  of  $4,700. 
I  am  aware  that  they  will  probably  re- 
ceive an  increase  which  will  result  in 
about  a  17-percent  pay  increase  for  them 
by  administrative  action. 

Therefore,  I  would  have  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  I  would  be  very  much  in 
favor  of  a  hearing  to  explore  the  subject 
in  the  SulxMmmittee  on  Civil  Service,  in 
wliich  my  distinguished  colleague  is  one 
of  the  most  energetic  and  ranking  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  indicated  he  would 
like  to  take  up  the  measure  at  a  later 
date,  if  it  is  not  adopted  now.  But  I  do 
request  the  chairman  to  take  the  meas- 
ure to  conference  because  I  think  it 
would  be  entirely  fair  and  equitable. 

I  think  the  request  of  the  clerks  merely 
to  be  treated  as  any  other  Federal  em- 
ployee is  certainly  fair. 

I  would  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  my 
amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 


land is  of  consequence,  to  some  it  may 
seem  to  be  of  inconsequence.  It  points  up 
one  of  the  great  problems  Congress  is 
creating  by  constantly  increasing  tiie 
w£ige  schedule  of  Federal  employees. 

During  my  10  years  of  service  as  Qov- 
ernor  of  Ohio,  one  of  the  problems  con- 
stantly confronting  me  was  the  inability 
of  the  State  of  Ohio  to  pay  salaries  com- 
parable to  those  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  raised  one  of  two  questions:  Was  the 
State  paying  too  little,  or  was  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paying  too  much? 

The  answer  probably  is  that  a  midway 
ground  should  be  established.  I  am  sure 
that  the  Governors  of  every  State  in  the 
Union — and  all  Senators  now  in  this 
Chamber  who  have  been  Governors — will 
confirm  my  words,  that  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  doing  lias 
contributed  to  great  emtmrrassment  and 
difHculty  on  the  part  of  Governors  in 
rimning  their  State  governments. 

Salaries  have  been  pumped  up  and  In- 
creased, here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
beyond  the  wildest  imagination. 

If  my  chief  assistant — and  I  say  this 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  fMrs.  Smith] — were  to  receive 
$27,000  a  year,  without  having  to  endure 
any  of  the  hazards  of  running  for  elec- 
tion, or  experience  the  grief,  the  barbs, 
and  the  attacks  heaped  upon  him  as  a 
public  official,  and  without  any  of  the 
responsibilities,  he  would  be  earning 
practically  what  I  as  a  Senator  would  be 
earning. 

Obviously,  that  carmot  be  Justified. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  recognize  the 
good  purpose  of  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land to  accord  the  registrars  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  the  same  rights 
that  are  accorded  to  Federal  employees 
engaging  in  a  substantially  similar  ca- 
pacity, there  is  no  more  justification  for 
granting  them  the  liberal  salaries  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  providing 
than  there  is  for  granting  them  to  any 
other  employee  in  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

The  best  service  that  Congress  can 
render  the  people  of  this  Nation  is  to 
stop  the  Inflationary  spiral. 

I  repeat,  the  greatest  service  we  can 
render  the  people  is  to  stop  the  inflation- 
ary spiral.  Instead  of  doing  that,  we  seem 
to  be  adding  fuel  to  the  flre,  which  Is 
completely  wrong. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  one-half  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
one-half  minute. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  Is  under  the  joint  Jurisdiction  of 
thfe  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. They  have  a  Joint  Jurisdiction  in  a 
way,  because  the  Universal  Military 
Training  Act  came  out  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  if  we  cannot 
clear  it  with  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, then  we  will  do  it,  if  we  have  to  yield 
to  them. 

However,  I  certainly  compliment  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  his  efforts.  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  rejected  on 
a  voice  vote. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
Yarborough  amendment  to  be  proposed 
there  be  a  time  limitation  of  10  minutes, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor- 
ough] and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

[Mr.   MONRONEY  ].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  148,  line  10,  strike  out  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  and  In  Ueu  thereof  insert  the 
following: 

"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  6  of  title  41,  may  purchase 
a  policy  which  shall  make  available  to  each 
Insured  employee  equal  amounts  of  optional 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  provided  in  section  8704(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  and  ac- 
cidental death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance shall  be  made  available  to  each  in- 
sured employee  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  and  In 
amounts  approved  by  the  Commission  but 
not  more  than  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an 
amount  which,  when  added  to  the  amount 
provided  in  section  8704(a)  of  this  title, 
makes  the  sum  of  his  insurance  equal  to  bla 
annual  pay." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  10  minutes  on  this  amend*- 
ment,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONry]  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  WlLLLlAMSl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  made  a  "boo-boo"  in 
overlooking  certain  inclusions.  In  the  in- 
surance provisions  which  were  designed 
to  cover  all  Federal  civilian  employees,  I 
omitted  the  inclusion  of  three  very  im- 
portant employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  was  discovered  after  the 
long,  "punchy"  sessions  in  which  we 
worked  on  the  bill.  I  probably  would  have 
proposed  the  amendment.  I  know  most 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  would 
have  supported  it.  The  record  will  show 
that  all  the  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  are  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  understand  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son], who  has  discussed  it  with  all  the 


minority  members  of  the  committee,  that 
while  they  do  not  sponsor  it,  they  are 
favorable  to  It. 

In  taking  all  of  the  nearly  3  million 
employees  into  the  insurance  program, 
we  provided  for  maximum  insurance, 
which,  for  the  average  employee,  will 
bring  him  up  to  a  minimum  of  $10,000 
insurance,  no  matter  how  low  his  Gov- 
ernment salary.  Ittl  will  have  $10,000 
worth  of  insurance,  plus  $2,000,  that  will 
partly  be  at  Government  expense. 

If  his  salary  Is  over  $10,000,  then  the 
coverage  will  be  to  the  highest  next 
thousand.  If  his  salary  were  $10,500,  his 
insurance  coverage  would  be  $11,000, 
plus  $2,000. 

In  the  case  of  U.S.  Senators,  we  will 
have  insurance  that  we  will  be  eligible 
to  buy,  with  the  Government  providing 
a  one-third  contribution  and  two-thirds 
being  provided  by  us,  amounting  to 
$30,000,  equal  to  our  salary,  plus  $2,000, 
as  the  Government's  share. 

We  will  also  be  allowed  to  buy,  as  the 
lower  paid  employees  are  also  allowed 
to  buy,  a  $10,000  policy  at  our  own  ex- 
pense. This  will  allow  us  to  purchase  a 
group  policy  at  lower  rates,  without  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

This  would  have  made  an  effective 
limitation  on  any  insurance  program  to 
cover  all  Government  employees,  save 
three,  up  to  $30,000. 

I  found  that  we  overlooked  covering 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
as  Senators  know,  receives  a  salai^  of 
$100,000.  We  overlooked  covering  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
I  believe,  has  a  $43,000  salary.  I  think 
we  overlooked  covering  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  who  has  a  $43,000  salary. 

This  amendment  would  make  them, 
on  the  same  terms,  eligible  to  purchase 
Insurance,  at  their  owti  expense,  to  the 
limit  of  $32,000  with  a  Government  par- 
ticipation of  one-third  of  the  cost,  and 
two-thirds  by  the  insured,  with  the  right 
to  buy  additional  $10,000  insurance — as 
we  have  the  right  to  do,  and  eis  all  other 
Government  employees  have  the  right 
to  purchase  the  additional  $10,000  of  in- 
surance, plus  the  additional  $2,000;  but 
there  is  no  provision  to  enable  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Vice  President,  or  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  to  buy  insurance  above 
their  salary  level. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  would  have  the  right  to  buy 
a  $1,000  policy  at  their  own  expense. 
The  President,  with  a  $100,000  salary, 
would  be  allowed  to  buy,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, the  difference  between  $32,000,  in 
wliich  cost  the  Government  would  share, 
and  the  $100,000  which  is  his  total  salary. 
I  am  frank  to  say  that  we  are  anxious 
to  help  our  President.  President  Eisen- 
hower suffered  a  very  difiScult  heart  at- 
tack and  was  near  death.  The  President 
is  not  only  subject  to  hazardous  health 
conditions,  but  to  such  tragic  occur- 
rences as  we  witnessed  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  case  of  President  Kennedy. 

I  think  this  is  the  least  we  can  do  for 
our  No.  1,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  officials  in  our 
Government. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CARU30N.  I  had  not  realized  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  might  not  be 
included.  Is  it  correct  that  he  would  not 
be  included? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  la  my  under- 
standing. Our  limit  is  $30,000  plus  $2,000 
insurance  and  we  would  be  allowed  to  buy 
$10,000  worth.  So  he  would  be  allowed  to 
buy  $42,000  worth.  He  would  have  $1,000 
additional  if  he  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  He  would  be  allowed 
to  buy  how  much  more? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  would  be  allowed 
to  buy  $1,000  additional  insurance. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  would  an  em- 
ployee have  to  pay  on  the  (^tional  part 
after  his  retirement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  After  retirement,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  optional  part  is  paid 
up,  but  the  insurance  declines  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  every  month.  So  each  year 
the  insurance  would  be  24  percent  less. 
The  residual  insurance  comes  down  to  a 
ypinimiim  of  25  percent  of  the  original 
insurance  that  he  bought.  Tliat  Is  after 
age  65. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  During  his  period  of 
service  the  employee  pays  the  cost  of 
the  optional  part,  but  after  retirement, 
if  he  is  65,  he  pays  no  tiling? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right.  The 
Government  pays  nothing  on  his  policy. 
This  is  completely  not  at  Government 
expense. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  see  why  either  the 
President  or  Members  of  Congress  should 
have  subsidized  life  Insurance.  I  sun 
skeptical  about  any  provision  covering 
just  one  or  two  or  three  people.  We  had 
one  amendment  yesterday  for  one  for- 
mer Texas  Congressman.  Now  we  have 
a  provision  for  three  persons.  I  question 
the  wisdom  of  providing  the  President, 
Vice  President,  or  Members  of  Congress 
with  subsidized  insurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not  subsidized 
insurance.  He  gets  the  sulvantage  of  a 
lower  rate  because  we  are  insuring  3  mil- 
lion people  under  a  group  policy.  There 
Is  no  subsidization.  I  forget  how  many 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  It  is  going 
to  cost.  They  can  buy  the  additional 
$10,000.  The  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  may  buy  the 
$11,000,  and  the  President  can  get  the 
other  $78,000  extra. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
I  misunderstood.  I  thought  the  Senator 
said  something  about  a  ratio  of  1  to  2. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  is  limited  to 
$30,000,  plus  the  $2,000.  That  is  as  high 
as  anyone  can  go.  The  lowest  paid  em- 
ployee sdso  is  allowed  a  policy  of  $10,000 
plus  $2,000.  The  Government  pays  <»e- 
third.  We  pay  two- thirds  of  the  cost.  This 
arrangement  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  time.  Of  course,  our  salaries  were 
at  $20,000  at  one  time,  and,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  we  were  paying  two- 
thirds  and  the  Oovemment  was  con- 
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trtbutlng  one-third.  That  arrangement 
has  not  been  changed  since  then.  This 
provision  brings  the  Insurance  up  to  the 
income  of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
same  as  is  provided  for  Federal  workers. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  remind 
the  Senator  that  on  August  12  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  life  insurance  bill  for 
Federal  employees  with  a  rather  sting- 
ing veto  message,  stating  that  It  would 
cost  too  much  money.  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  bill  which  he  vetoed 
and  this  one,  except  that  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  Members  of 
Congress  arc  Included  In  this  one? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference In  the  insurance  coverage  be- 
tween that  one  and  the  present  one.  We 
provided  that  the  policies  woxild  not 
shrink  after  retirement,  but  would  re- 
main at  the  rate  that  they  were  under 
the  existing  policy.  We  hoped  employees 
who  had  $10,000  policies  would  not  have 
those  policies  reduced  at  the  rate  of  24 
percent  a  year.  This  is  where  the  big 
cost  Is,  because  if  the  level  of  insurance 
were  kept  the  same  after  retirement,  at 
Government  expense,  and  the  amount  of 
the  policy  did  not  diminish  at  the  rate 
of  2  percent  a  month,  the  Insurance  being 
paid  up  would  be  at  a  high  rate  for  the 
people  who  had  retired.  Because  the  In- 
surance policy  would  be  shrinking  at  the 
rate  of  2  percent  a  month,  it  reduces 
the  cost,  and  holds  the  cost  to  $45  mil- 
lion for  the  2  million  Federal  employees. 
Members  of  Congress,  the  President,  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
much  do  the  insurance  provisions  under 
this  bill  cost  when  the  program  gets 
fully  operating? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Thirty-flve  million 
dollars. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
President  vetoed  the  other  life  insurance 
bill  because  its  cost  was  more  than  the 
$13  million  program  which  he  had  rec- 
ommended. 

Now  I  am  asking.  What  Is  the  dif- 
ference In  that  bill  which  he  vetoed,  ex- 
cept that  he  and  Members  of  Congress 
are  covered  in  this  one? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  hardly  say 
that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  just 
asking. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  in  it,  too. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
right.  Members  of  Congress  are  In  It,  too. 
Why? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  President  are  tn  this  one. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    And 
there  was  already  some  coverage  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  he 
vetoed  the  expanded  version  of  the  pro- 
gram because  it  went  beyond  his  $13 
million  projected  cost.  This  bill  is  3  times 
over  his  original  recommendations. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  it  went  up  to 
about  $100  million  because  we  added  a 
nondiminishing  level  of  insurance.  We 
sought  to  protect  the  retirees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  including  Members  of 
Congress,   at   the   level   that   they   had 


carried  the  insurance  while  on  salary, 
and  that  feature  was  objectionable  to 
him  because  the  rate  was  high — three 
times  the  cost  we  are  talking  about  here. 
He  subsequently  supported  a  $30  mil- 
lion bill  and  said  he  would  sign  it,  which 
we  did  not  choose  to  pass,  and  we  brought 
this  one  out  after  tiavlng  given  it  care- 
ful study  and  thorough  discussion. 

The  only  fault  I  raise  is  with  myself, 
in  that  I  failed  to  recognize  that  we  would 
leave  three  very  important  persons  with- 
out the  right  to  buy  the  additional  op- 
tional insurance  up  to  the  level  of  their 
own  salaries,  at  their  own  expense:  and 
restoring  that  right  is  all  that  this 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  question  the  wisdom  of  expand- 
ing this  program  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
against  the  whole  insurance  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  far  as 
including  Members  of  Congress  in  this 
expansion  is  concerned,  I  do  not  see  why 
the  taxpayers  should  be  asked  to  under- 
write an  insurance  program  for  either 
Members  of  Congress  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  President  and 
Congress  want  life  insurance  let  them 
buy  it.  I  admit  that  the  President  has 
just  as  much  right  to  be  in  it  as  anyone 
else,  but  I  question  the  wisdom  of  putting 
any  elected  ofiBclals  under  a  subsidized 
insurance  program. 

I  do  not  see  much  difference  between 
the  program  before  us  and  the  one  vetoed 
except  that  the  President  and  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  able  to  participate 
this  time  and  the  other  time  they  would 
not  have.  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  President  Johnson's  veto  message 
on  H.R.  11089,  a  bill  which  would  have 
increased  life  insurance  coverage  for 
Government  employees,  as  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  August  14,  1967.  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  compelled  to  return,  without  my 
approval,  HM.  11089 — a  bill  which  would 
cause  large  Increases  In  life  Insurance  cover- 
age for  government  employaes.  officials  and 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  returning  this  bUl  because  It  places 
too  heavy  a  burden  and  levies  too  heavy  a 
charge  on  the  American  taxpayer  by  provid- 
ing private  Insurance  out  of  public  funds. 

I  am  returning  It  because  it  sets  an  unwise 
precedent  at  a  critical  time  In  our  history. 
Today,  we  dare  not  divert  our  resources  for 
unnecessary  demands,  when  there  are  many 
more  crucial  needs  which  urgently  require 
our  support. 

Life  Insiirance  Is  but  one  of  many  fringe 
benefits  a  government  employee  or  official 
receives.  Certainly  government  life  Insurance 
was  never  Intended  to  meet  entirely  the  needs 
of  an  employee  or  his  family.  It  la  meant 
primarily  to  supplement  his  personal  cover- 
age. 

Nevertheless,  we  know  that  the  life  Insur- 
ance program  must  be  strengthened  and  Im- 
proved. That  la  why  last  year  I  recommended 
needed  changes  In  Insurance  benefits  to  Con- 
gress that  I  considered  reasonable  and  fair. 

Congress,  however,  far  exceeded  my  recom- 
mendation. And  so  last  year  I  was  compelled 
to  disapprove  the  life  insurance  measure 
because  It  threatened  to  fuel  the  fires  of  In- 


flation and  to  Impose  an  unwarranted  burden 
on  the  taxpayer. 

Again  this  year  hoping  for  a  sound  pro. 
gram,  I  recommended  another  modest  meas- 
ure. In  June,  I  called  for  a  $13  million 
program  designed  to — 

Make  the  Insurance  system  actuarially 
sound:  and. 

Remove  an  IneqiUty  by  providing  addi- 
tional coverage. 

The  bill  which  finally  passed  the  Congress 
was  subjected  only  to  brief  debate.  The  roll 
was  not  called  In  either  House  on  the  passage 
of  this  bUl.  It  was  passed  by  voice  vote. 

If  this  measure  were  approved,  the  cost 
to  the  American  taxpayer  would  rise  from 
the  $13  million  I  recommended  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $61  million  In  the  first  year  and 
continued  commitments  for  the  future. 

The  bill  would  substantially  Increase  life 
Insurance  coverage  at  the  taxpayer's  expense 
for  all  government  officials  and  employees: 

For  most  by  33  Vi  percent — an  unnecessary 
expense. 

For  a  selected  few — the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officials, 
the  Members  of  Congress,  Members  of  the 
Judiciary,  and  VS.  Ambassadors,  all  those 
in  the  highest  brackets  who  need  It  the 
least — by  100  percent,  to  $40,000 — an  unwar- 
ranted expense. 

Finally,  It  would  Increase  the  govern- 
ment's contribution  for  each  employee  from 
33  Vi  percent  to  40  percent. 

This  bill  would  Impose  an  added  burden 
on  the  American  taxpayer  Just  when  we  are 
asking  him  to  pay  a  10  percent  tax  surcharge 
And,  because  our  budget  Is  tight,  It  would 
syphon  funds  away  from  Americans  who  need 
our  support  much  more:  children,  the  poor, 
the  elderly — and  most  Important,  American 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam. 

In  the  face  of  a  possible  $29  billion  deficit, 
we  must  scrutinize  every  dollar  that  we 
spend.  To  keep  the  budget  within  bounds 
and  to  head  off  the  threat  of  Inflation,  I 
pledged  In  my  Economic  Message  last  week 
that  "I  will  make  every  possible  expenditure 
reduction — civilian  and  military — short  of 
Jeopardizing  the  national  security  and  well- 
being."  H.R.  11089  does  not  meet  this  rig- 
orous test. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  the  salaries  of 
Federal  employees  have  risen  by  nearly  75 
percent — and  their  life  Insurance  coverage 
has  risen  by  the  same  amount.  75  percent. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  there  have 
been  four  successive  civilian  pay  Increases — 
and  four  Insurance  Increases.  The  total  cost 
of  these  programs  has  amounted  to  more 
than  $2  billion.  And  with  the  new  4.6  per- 
cent pay  Increase  which  I  have  proposed 
for  this  year,  we  will  be  adding  almost  an- 
other half  billion  dollars  to  civilian  pay  and 
Insurance  and  another  half  billion  dollars 
for  military  pay. 

Against  this  background,  I  can  see  no 
Justification  for  the  large  life  Insurance  In- 
creases voted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  true  that  the  non- 
optional  part  decreases  after  retirement? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  it  reduces  at 
2  percent  a  month. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Both  parts? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  That  is  the 
reason  it  is  cheaper.  After  retirement 
it  drops,  as  I  recall,  to  a  residual  one- 
fourth. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  nonoptlonal  part  the 
retiree  does  pay  himself,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes;  when  he  buys 
the  additional 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No ;  I  mean  after  retire- 
ment, the  retiree  pays  the  nonoptlonal 
part,  does  he  not? 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.  No. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  bill  so  states.  It  says: 
"During  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee continues" 

Mr  MONRONEY.  He  pays  for  the  op- 
tional untU  he  is  65.  On  reaching  65  or 
retirement  if  later  than  65,  he  ceases  to 
pay  but  his  insurance  goes  down  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  a  month  until  25 
percent  remains. 

Mr    CURTIS.   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr!  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Lousiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HA-yDEKl.  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre] 
are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sy- 
mington] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRBISEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
MttLER],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott ],  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  is  detained  on  ofiBcial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker]  ,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvlana  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  79, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Monroney's  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    479 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  479  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  the  amendment  be  printed 
in  full  m  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  prhited 
in  the  Record,  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  91,  between  lines  14  and  15.  In- 
sert the  following:  "Subparagraph  (6)  of  sec- 
tion 4554(a)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  'playscrlpte  and"  Im- 
mediately following  '(O).'" 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  amendment  would  correct  a 
simple  omission  which  has  come  to  my 
attention.  Fourth-class  postal  rates  give 
preferential  treatment  to  articles  like 
books  which  are  of  an  educational  nature. 
It  is  in  the  public  Interest  to  stimulate 
exchanges  of  these  materials. 

Over  the  years  we  have  added  to  this 
category  other  items  of  an  educational 
nature  which  might  have  been  omitted, 
and  today  I  would  like  to  include  play- 
scripts.  Book  manuscripts  are  included 
under  fourth-class  rates  and  playscripts, 
which  are  manuscripts  or  typewritten 
copies  of  plays,  have  been  left  out. 

Ordinarily  we  oppose  extension  of 
these  preferential  rates,  but,  as  the  Post- 
master General  has  pointed  out  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Post  OflBcc  and 
Civil  Service: 

Because  of  the  limited  volume  of  play- 
scrlpts  m  the  malls,  and  since  the  proposed 
legislation  would  remove  a  discriminating 
feature  of  the  present  law. and  lessen  opera- 
tional and  rate  problems  for  postal  employ- 
ees pricing  such  matter,  we  would  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  the  Postmaster 
General  under  date  of  February  14,  1966, 
to  Hon.  Tom  Murray,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
a  letter  from  Philip  S.  Hughes,  Assistant 


Director  for  Legislative  Reference  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  addressed  to 
Representative  Murray  under  date  of 
February  10, 1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

OmCK  or  THB  POSTMASTHI  OKN^UL, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Tom  Mubsat, 

Chairrruin,  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CixHl  Service.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  CHAiaMAN:  ThU  la  in  reply  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  HJl.  6679, 
amending  section  4554  of  title  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  extend  the  special  fourth- 
class  postage  rates  to  playscrlpte. 

Under  existing  law  and  postal  regulations 
(Postal  Manual,  section  135514f ) ,  the  special 
fourth-class  rates  of  10  cents  for  the  first 
pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  6  cents  for 
each  additional  pound  or  fraction  are  avail- 
able for  mailings  of  manuscripts  fcnr  t>ooks, 
periodical  articles,  and  music.  A  playacrlpt, 
which  Is  a  manuscript  or  typewritten  copy  of 
a  play.  Is  not  eligible  for  these  special  rates 
under  the  present  law. 

The  Department  generally  does  not  favor 
the  piecemeal  extension  of  the  special  fourth- 
class  postage  rates.  However,  because  of  the 
limited  volume  of  playscripts  in  the  malls, 
and  since  the  proposed  legislation  would  re- 
move a  discriminating  feature  of  the  present 
law  and  lessen  operational  and  rate  problems 
for  postal  employees  pricing  such  matter, 
we  would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  HR.  6579.  J  .^  * 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  to  the  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lawrence  P.  O'Bhikn, 

Postmaster  General. 

ExECUTTVE  Office   of  tot  Pkbsi- 

DENT,     BtTREAU     OF    THE     BTTDGXT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Tom  Mttrbat, 

Chairman,   Committee   on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  House  of  Representatives. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Mb.  Chaducan:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  H.R.  6579,  a  bill  "To  amend 
section  4554  of  Title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  extend  the  fourth  class  educational  and 
library  materials  rate  to  playscripts." 

In  a  separate  report  to  your  Committee,  the 
Postmaster  General  states  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  enactment  of  HJl.  6579. 
Generally,  the  Post  Office  Department  la  op- 
posed to  extension  of  fourth  class  rates,  but, 
as  the  Postmaster  General  points  out,  Includ- 
ing plavscrlpts  would  remove  a  discrimina- 
tory feature  of  the  present  law  which  al- 
ready makes  the  special  rate  avaUable  for 
manuscripts  of  books,  articles,  and  music. 
The  volume  of  playscripts  Is  limited  and 
therefore  no  significant  revenue  loss  would 
be  Involved. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  concurs  with 
the  views  of  the  Postmaster  General  and 
would  have  no  objection  to  enactment  of 
H.R.  6579. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Phillip  S.  Hughes, 
Assistant  Director  for  Legislative  Reference. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  has  discussed  the  amendment. 
We  will  be  very  glad  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
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The  PRESmiKO  OPPICER.  All  time 
hAvlr«  expired,  the  question  Ib  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  amendment  wa«  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  aend 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcou.  

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

Ob  page  143,  between  lines  6  and  7,  insert 
the  following  new  Mctlon: 

'Wabash  vallkt  itmurATt  coMMunow 
"Sac.  225.  (a)  The  Federal  repreaentatlve 
to  the  Wabaiib  Valley  Interstate  Commlsalon 
appointed  under  cectlon  2  of  the  Act  of  8ei>- 
tmnber  23,  1990  (Public  Law  B&-37S;  73  Stat. 
608)  U  hereby  covered  Into  the  competitive 
service  under  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Nothing  in  tbla  rubeectlon  abaU  be  con- 
•trued  to  affect  the  provlslona  of  section  2 
of  aucb  Act  relating  to  the  compensation  of 
such  repre«entatlve. 

"(b)  The  Federal  representative  to  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  CommUalon  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  83  of  title  0,  XTnlted  States 
Code,  relating  to  civil  service  retirement, 
and  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  87  of  bucb 
title,  relating  to  life  Insurance.". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  the  Pederal  representative  of 
the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commis- 
sion in  the  State  of  Indiana  to  be  covered 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  and  life 
Insiirance  program.^,  and  put  on  an  in- 
sured status.  The  people  with  whom  he 
works  are  of  the  same  status. 

Mr.  MONTIONEY.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  talked  with 
the  committee  about  his  amendment.  We 
will  be  happy  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
group  of  employees  is  this? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
Is  the  Pederal  repre.?entatlve  of  the  Wa- 
bash Valley  Interstate  Commission,  a 
Interstate  Institution  on  which  he  serves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  applies  only  to  one 
person? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Only  to  one  person. 
We  will  take  the  amendment  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  rem«inder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  the  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
i.s  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  BOOQS.  Mr.  President,  previous 
statements  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Post  Office  coid  Civil  Service 


Committee  [Mr.  MohboiikyI  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  CaklsomI  have  indicated  the 
complexities  of  the  Postal  Revenue  and 
Pederal  Salary  Act  of  1967,  as  well  as 
the  determined  efforts  by  the  committee 
to  resolve  equitably  the  problems  to 
which  the  bill  is  directed. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  work  with  these  dedicated 
Senators  as  we  strove  to  bring  a  balanced 
bill  before  the  Senate.  Largely  due  to 
their  leadership,  I  believe  the  committee 
has  done  this. 

As  in  any  far-reaching  piece  of  legis- 
lation, the  bill  naturally  does  not  rep- 
resent completely  the  views  of  any  one 
committee  member. 

What  it  does  represent  Is  a  compro- 
mise of  various  positions,  hammered  out 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  high- 
minded  purpose. 

Both  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  bill  in- 
volved numerous  difficult  questions. 

In  title  1  we  faced  the  need  to  increase 
sharply  Post  Office  Department  revenue. 
We  tried  to  distribute  that  increase  equi- 
tably over  the  different  classes  of  mall, 
keeping  in  mind  not  only  the  actual  cost 
of  handling  that  class  of  mall,  but  Its 
Importance  to  the  public  at  large. 

Title  2  represents  a  long  stride  toward 
the  principle  of  wage  comparability,  with 
special  weight  given  to  the  situation  In- 
volving the  bulk  of  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment employees. 

Title  3  gives  the  Individual  citizen 
some  redress  If  he  receives  unwanted 
and  unsolicited  mall.  Hopefully,  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  provision  by  recipients  of 
unwanted  mail  will  put  a  decided  crimp 
In  the  activities  of  those  who  mail  ob- 
scene materials. 

Title  4  provides  what  I  believe  is  a 
necessary  improvement  in  the  life  in- 
surance protection  of  Federal  employees. 
It  Is  a  reasonable  Increase  in  protection 
for  Pederal  employees  which  we  added 
with  due  consideration  for  the  fiscal 
problems  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  as  a 
whole  deserves  the  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate. At  the  same  time,  I  reserve  the  right 
to  vote  for  amendments  which  I  feel 
might  make  it  even  more  effective.  To  my 
mind,  the  bill  represents  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  .legislative  process  in 
action,  with  the  nfiost  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  the  respective  positions  of 
all  parties  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  support  this  bill,  H.R.  7977, 
the  postal  rate  and  Federal  pay  bill  of 
1967.  As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  leadership  of  its  chairman, 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. This  bill  was  complicated  because 
in  addition  to  the  always  perplexing 
problem  of  postal  rates,  we  had  to  con- 
sider an  equitable  pay  raise  for  Federal 
employees.  The  hearings  and  the  com- 
mittee meetings  were  as  thorough  as 
they  were  fair  under  the  vigorous  chair- 
manship of  Senator  MoNROirrr.  His  great 
knowledge  of  both  the  postal  rate  sched- 
ule and  the  Federal  pay  scale  is  invalu- 
able to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  raise  $917 
million  at  a  time  when  the  postal  service 
desperately  needs  additional  revenue  for 


the  modernization  that  will  benefit  all 
dimes  of  users.  Without  Increasing  and 
improvltig  our  faculties  our  postal  tyt- 
tem  cannot  meet  the  Increased  demands 
on  It.  We  have  only  6  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  we  send  and  re- 
ceive over  one-half  of  the  world's  mall- 
over  82  billion  pieces  this  year.  The  ef- 
ficiency of  this  postal  system  is  an  in- 
diispensable  tool  of  America's  modem 
economy,  for  over  80  percent  of  that  vast 
volume  of  mall  will  concern  business. 
And  business  will  profit  because  of  this 
bill. 

Increased  modernization  will  also 
benefit  the  individual  citizen  who  uses 
the  mails.  The  Post  Office  has  already 
begun  action  in  anticipation  of  the 
benefits  of  this  bill,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  should  be  commended  for  that. 
Plrst-class  mall  will  be  airlifted  when- 
ever possible,  and  this  will  result  In  sub- 
stantial Improvements  In  service.  This 
bill  indicates  our  endorsement  of  the  De- 
partment's eventual  goal  of  1-day  de- 
livery of  first-class  mall. 

In  addition  to  Increased  moderniza- 
tion, this  bill  will  allow  us  to  continue 
the  many  public  services  which  are  often 
taken  for  granted.  There  are  certain  pos- 
tal services  which  Congress  recognizes 
as  being  of  such  value  to  the  public  that 
no  cnarge  or  only  a  very  minimal  charge 
Is  made  for  them.  Among  these  services 
are  rural  delivery;  second-class  mall 
privileges  for  nonprofit  groups  of  a  re- 
ligious, educational,  veterans,  or  agricul- 
tural nature;  low  fourth-class  rates  so 
that  books  will  be  more  readily  available 
to  more  people;  and  free  mailing  of  spe- 
cial materials  to  the  blind  and  disabled. 
These  services  add  to  the  quality  of  our 
national  life.  They  are  an  expense  we 
can  afford,  and  one  which  is  aided  by 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  7977  also  provides 
a  long-needed  wage  Increase  for  our 
many  fine  Pederal  employees.  The  U.8. 
Government  is  the  largest  employer  in 
the  world.  Today  there  are  almost  3  mil- 
lion civilian  employees  in  all  branches  of 
the  government.  For  many  years,  those 
who  chose  Federal  service  received  less 
for  their  work  than  persons  in  private 
sectors  of  our  economy  doing  comparable 
work.  Those  private  occupations,  based 
of  course  on  profits  and  incentives,  re- 
sponded more  quickly  to  price  Increases 
and  to  Individual  talents  of  employees. 
Federal  employees,  with  wages  periodi- 
cally set  by  Congress,  seemed  destined 
to  lag  always  behind. 

The  result  was  that  the  Government 
had  a  problem  in  recrultmg  the  many 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  other 
professional  and  staff  persons  it  needed. 
And  even  after  recruitment,  increasing 
salaries  and  fringe  lieneflts  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  lured  away  many  of  the  most 
promising  employees.  Our  Government 
and  the  employees  on  which  it  depends 
must  be  second  to  none.  And  that  means 
we  must  be  a  fair  employer  and  pay  a 
fair  wage. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Pederal  Ssdary  Reform  Act 
of  1962  was  passed.  That  act  established 
as  a  goal  of  Government,  and  as  a  com- 
mitment to  its  employees,  wages  which 
are  comparable  to  those  paid  in  private 
enterprise.  There  Is  a  direct  and  proved 
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relationship  between  adequate  pay  and 
the  willingness  of  any  employee  any- 
where to  do  his  best.  The  Government 
would  be  saving  nothing  and  gambUng 
much  if  It  did  not  recognize  and  fol- 
low this  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  for  Federal  employees.  Compara- 
bility will  be  established  in  a  phased  in- 
crease by  July  1,  1969.  on  the  basis  of 
the  latest  survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  this  pledge  to  3  mUlion 
American  workers  will  be  kept. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  the 
committee  unanimously  struck  out  the 
provision  of  the  House  bill  which  would 
establish  an  Executive  Commission  on 
salaries.  In  the  past  we  have  benefited 
from  the  hard  work  of  those  serving  on 
special  commissions  dealing  with  pay  ad- 
justments and  other  changes  in  law  con- 
cerning the  compensation  of  Pederal  of- 
ficers and  employees.  Those  commis- 
sions have  served  a  useful  purpose  in  in- 
forming Congress.  But  this  new  pro- 
posed commission  would  be  unacceptable. 
It  would  vest  in  the  executive  branch  the 
authority  to  establish  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress.  We  have  a  solemn 
constitutional  responsibility  to  set  our 
salaries.  Whenever  we  deal  with  this 
issue  we  must  face  our  constituents 
squarely.  We  will  not  shirk  that  duty  by 
handing  it  to  the  President  or  his  salary 
commission. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  work  on  this  bUl  which  will  do  so  much 
for  our  nearly  3  million  Federal  em- 
ployees. The  lengthy  hearings  we  had 
before  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  support  the  need  for  what 
we  have  done,  and  I  urge  the  passage 
oftbisbiU. 

FII>EKAL    BMPI-OYEE    PAY    INCREASES    WELL 
DESEHVKD    AND   OVntDUB 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  his- 
torically It  has  been  all  too  true  that 
Federal  salaries  for  classified  and  postal 
workers  have  tended  to  lag  behind  when 
the  cost  of  living  is  on  the  rise.  I  am  glad 
to  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  7977  which 
attempts  to  overcome  some  portion  of 
this  lag. 

The  vast  majority  of  Federal  civil  serv- 
ants are  conscientious,  loyal,  capable,' 
and  hard  working. 

Having  spent  a  good  many  years  In 
both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
having  during  these  years  worked  with 
thousands  of  career  Federal  employees. 
I  know  that  I  am  not  exaggerating  in  so 
describing  them  and  their  work. 

I  am  repeatedly  told  by  highly  placed 
executives  In  private  industry  coming  to 
work  for  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  first  time  of  their  amazement  to  find 
Federal  employees  so  dedicated  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government,  so 
scrupulously  fair  In  their  dealings  with 
the  general  public,  and  so  highly  intel- 
ligent and  knowledgeable  about  the  in- 
tricacies of  our  ever  more  complex  gov- 
ernmental machinery. 

And  they  remain  so  despite  the  abuse 
to  which  they  are  all  too  frequently  sub- 
jected. Thus  we  have  recently  seen  an  ex- 
ample of  the  entire  body  of  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
being  singled  out  and  refused  a  pay  In- 
crease because  there  were  some  who 
wanted  to  express  their  dislike  of  that 


program — a  program  enacted  by  the 
Congress  and  which  those  employees 
were  duty  bound  to  administer.  I  am 
pleased  that  that  attempted  discrimina- 
tion has  been  removed  In  the  Senate 
version  of  the  pay  raise  bill. 

I  am  happy  to  vote  in  favor  of  these 
Increased  salaries  for  Pederal  employees. 
Just  as  I  have  voted  In  favor  of  similar 
increases  In  the  past  every  time  they 
were  proposed  In  the  Congress  since  I 
have  been  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Sponc]  was  on  the  floor  this  afternoon 
when  he  received  word  of  a  death  in  his 
family.  He  took  a  great  Interest  in  this 
bill  and  desired  very  strongly  to  be  pres- 
ent to  vote  In  favor  of  Its  fUml  passage. 
However,  the  la«t  transportation  avail- 
able to  him  to  permit  to  reach  the  fu- 
neral services  left  this  afternoon  at 
6  o'clock  and  he  was  required,  therefore, 
to  absent  himself  from  this  vote.  I  might 
add  that  Senator  Sponc  took  the  care  to 
determine  the  risk  to  the  legislation  by 
his  early  departure  this  afternoon  and 
was  assured  by  the  leadership  that  the 
bill  or  any  of  its  provisions  would  not 
be  in  jeopardy  by  his  departure  this 
late  in  the  afternoon,  since  only  the  vote 
on  final  pasage  remained  and  the  lead- 
ership anticipated  a  generous  margin  to 
secure  its  final  passage. 

In  addition,  I  assured  Senator  Sponc 
that  it  was  our  intention  to  attempt  to 
reach  final  passage  on  the  military  com- 
panion pay  bill  immediately  after  this 
vote  and  that  the  leadership  anticipated 
another  generous  margin  on  that  bill. 

Mr.    MONRONEY.   Mr.   President,    I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MONRONEY.    Mr.   President,    I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  blU. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  and  all 
time  having  expired,  the  question  Is. 
Shall  It  pass?  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  Hayden]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyreI  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Sponc  1  is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  frcKn  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  SpongI  would  each  vote  "yea." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Baker],  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
TMr.  Scott]  .  and  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BaxkrI.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnxnl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr,  KucHiL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  85. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

I  No.  363  Leg.] 

YEAS— 86 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Ocomon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlek 

Eastland 

Brvln 

Pannln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

OrUBn 


Omening  Monroney 

Hansen  Montoya 

Harris  Morse 

Hart  Morton 

Hartke  Moas 

Hatfield  Mundt 

Hickenlooper  Murphy 

Hill  Muskle 

Holland  Nelson 

HoUtnga  Paatore 

Hniaka  Pearson 

Inouye  PeU 

Jackson  Percy 

JavlU  Prouty 

Jordan.  N.O.  Prozmire 

Jordan,  Idaho  Randolph 
Kennedy,  Mass.  BlMcoff 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Ruas^ 


Thurmond 


Baker 
Cooper 

Dodd 

EUender 

Hayden 


Lauache  Smathen 

Long.  Mo.  Smith 

Long,  La.  sparkman 

Magnuson  Stennls 

Mansfield  Talmadge 

McOartby  Tydlngs 

McClellan  Williams,  N  J. 

MeOee  Yarbotough 

McOoTem  Young,  Ohio 
MetcaU 
Mondale 

NAYS— 2 
Williams,  Del. 
NOT  VOTtNO — 13 
Kuchel  Symington 

Mclntyre  Tower 

Mmer  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Scott 
Spong 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  on  Its  amend- 
ments to  HH.  7977  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses,  and  that  the  Chah-  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Pong  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  <^E-^^  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Clvll^rviceT 
Sene.tor    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
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RONiY]  has  consistently  demonstrated  his 
broad  understanding  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  face  the  Nation's  postal  sys- 
tem— ^has  proved  himself  time  and  time 
again  the  champion  of  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. That  fact  was  again  displayed 
clearly  during  the  past  2  days  while  the 
Senate  considered  the  Federal  pay  and 
postal  rate  bill  of  this  year.  Senator  Mon- 
RONET  supported  the  measure  with  per- 
suasive advocacy.  He  managed  the  bill 
with  the  highest  degree  of  skill  and  abil- 
ity. The  Senate  Is  deeply  in  his  debt. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  is  similarly  to  be  commended. 
His  leadership  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  was  clearly  felt 
on  this  measure  as  on  all  proposals  that 
gain  his  endorsement.  While  he  offered 
his  own  sincere  views  on  some  features 
of  the  measure,  he  in  no  way  impeded  Its 
efficient  disposition  and  joined  to  assure 
its  wide  acceptance. 

Other  committee  members  are  to  be 
singled  out  for  their  strong  efforts.  The 
contributions  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborotjgh],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Pong],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster]  were 
most  welcome.  They,  along  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkx] 
led  a  highly  thoughtful  and  enlightening 
debate. 

Special  praise  Is  owed  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
As  always,  his  strong  convictions  were 
expressed  with  clarity  and  deep  Insight. 
His  opposition  to  many  features  of  the 
proposal  was  most  sincere.  Above  all,  his 
cooperation  was  sincerely  appreciated 
and  we  thank  him  for  joining  to  make 
possible  the  disposition  of  the  measure 
today. 

With  the  passage  of  this  measure  the 
Senate  may  be  proud  of  another  achieve- 
ment obtained  expeditiously  and  with  full 
consideration  for  the  views  of  every 
Member. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  postal  pay  bill 
has  passed  the  Senate  and  takes  appro- 
priate steps  toward  correcting  the  Im- 
balance between  the  pay  of  this  dedi- 
cated group  of  Government  employees 
and  workers  in  private  industry.  The  leg- 
islative roadway  is  now  clear  for  the  mil- 
itary pay  bill  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  for  rapid  action.  I  urge  my  fellow 
Senators  to  act  affirmatively  on  this  most 
worthwhile  pending  legislation.  In  this 
day  of  enormous  sacrifice  being  made  by 
our  men  in  uniform  the  issue  of  com- 
parability for  our  fighting  forces  with 
Government  civil  servants  is  Irrefutable. 

Mr.  President,  all  Senators  are  fully 
as  aware  as  I  am  of  the  heart-rending 
personal  appeals  which  they  frequently 
receive  from  hard-pressed  families  of 
our  servicemen.  Even  with  the  allow- 
ances which  have  been  provided  by  Con- 
gress the  serviceman  and  his  family  is 
in  a  constant  race  to  keep  up  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Certainly,  the  difficult 
tasks  which  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form overseas  for  their  country  is  not 
made  easier  by  the  plight  of  their  fam- 
ilies. I  am  certain  that  Senators  will 
want  to  read  the  very  provocative  and 
timely  report  on  this  very  problem  nar- 
rated in  the  current  Issue  of  Newsweek. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Going  for  Broke"  from  this  week's  issue 
of  Newsweek. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OOINO  for  BmOKK 

BUI  Taylor,  21.  lives  with  hla  wife.  Lellanl, 
and  their  13-month-old  daughter  In  a 
cramped  three-room  apartment  on  one  of 
San  Diego's  shoddier  blocks.  Each  month, 
the  family  doggedly  attempts  the  Impossible 
task  of  making  do  with  the  $348.90  Taylor 
receives  from  the  government.  Aside  from 
the  $104  rent,  a  $75  food  blU  and  $20  for 
phone  and  utilities,  there  are  monthly  In- 
stallments to  be  met  on  a  seedy  1960  Ford, 
a  television  set  and  a  sewing  machine  on 
which  the  pretty,  19-year-old  Lellanl  turns 
out  much  of  the  family  wardrobe.  At  the 
moment,  the  Taylors  have  $750  In  bank  loans 
to  pay  off.  What's  more,  Lellanl  Is  expecting 
another  baby  sometime  this  month.  "Bill 
wants  a  boy,"  she  says.  "But  I'm  hoping  for 
a  girl.  That  way  well  already  have  all  her 
clothes." 

The  Taylors'  Income  does  not  come  from 
any  welfare  agency.  The  government  check 
Is  made  out  to  BoUerman  3/c  William  Taylor, 
USN.  Under  Bill's  EJ-4  pay  grade,  the  Navy 
pays  him  a  base  salary  of  $222.90  plus  an 
allotment  of  $126  to  maintain  his  family.  The 
Taylors  Uve  off-base  because  the  San  Diego 
Naval  Station  does  not  offer  on-base  bousing 
for  anyone  below  the  grade  of  E-6.  La^t  year. 
Lellanl  planned  to  return  to  her  cashier's  Job 
which,  before  their  first  baby  was  bom,  net- 
ted them  $350  a  month.  "But  then,"  she 
sighs,  "I  turned  up  pregnant  again."  Now, 
the  Taylors'  financial  future  appears  bleaker 
than  ever. 

OAP 

The  plight  of  the  married  enlisted  man  is 
by  no  means  a  new  phenomenon.  As  far 
back  as  1775 — when  a  Marine  private  was 
paid  $6.66  a  month  and  Issued  a  dally  ration 
of  grog — It  was  reckoned  he  simply  couldn't 
afford  a  wife.  Today,  recruiters  In  all  services 
refuse  to  take  a  man  who  has  more  than 
one  dependent.  But  this  regulation  hardly 
affects  what  happens  after  a  man  enters  the 
service — nor  does  It  help  draftees.  Military 
wage  hikes  have  been  keeping  pace  with 
civilian  raises  since  1962,  yet  the  historic 
gap  between  the  two  categories  remains  wide. 
At  present,  a  bill  calling  for  a  6.6  per  cent 
raise  for  all  military  personnel  sits  In  the 
Senate  awaiting  approval.  If  passed,  how- 
ever, the  bill  would  add  a  mere  $5  to  $7  to 
monthly  family  allotments  up  to  the  grade 
of  E-5. 

"The  married  enlisted  man's  salary,"  says 
a  Pentagon  ofiBclal.  "never  drops  below  the 
poverty  level."  But  that  would  seem  to  de- 
pend on  one's  Interpretation  of  poverty.  For 
example,  a  lance  corporal  (E-3)  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  Is  expected  to  support  a  wife  and 
one  child  on  a  total  of  $204.90  a  month.  Still 
worse  Is  the  fate  of  the  private  with  one  de- 
pendent and  less  than  two  years  In  service. 
Each  month,  he  draws  $162.10  which.  In 
Camp  Pendleton,  Calif.,  Is  $38.90  less  than  he 
would  receive  on  welfare. 

BUDCXT 

Aside  from  free  medical  attention,  the  low 
grocery  prices  at  the  commissary  are  the 
only  substantial  assistance  to  the  family 
budget.  "Thank  God  for  It,"  says  Cpl.  George 
Hardy  of  Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  who  lives  with 
his  German -bom  wife,  Erlcka.  and  their 
three  boys  In  a  clapboard  cottage  In  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  He  claims  the  commissary  prices  are 
about  half  those  of  the  off-base  supermar- 
kets. But  this  advantage  Is  too  often  offset  by 
the  general  cost  of  living.  Some  off-base  land- 
lords, for  Instance,  offer  ramshackle  housing 
for  a  premium  price.  Outside  Fort  Dlx,  N.J., 
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drab  one-room  apartments  rent  for  $8o 
month. 

For  many  families,  the  only  answer  i. 
moonlighting.  "Every  married  airman  i 
knows,"  says  Master  Sgt.  Joe  Hayden  of  OtU 
Air  Force  Base  on  Cape  Cod,  Idass.,  "has  an 
outside  Job,  or  his  wife  works."  The  offlcS 
figiire  for  moonUghtlng  Air  Force  perBonnel 
Is  68  per  cent.  Marine  Cpl.  Mike  Morello  20 
works  twenty  a  week  as  a  police  dispatcher 
In  San  Francisco,  while  20-year-old  Pett? 
Officer  8/c  Bin  Scarborough,  of  San  Diego 
knocks  $10  a  month  off  his  rent  by  mowing 
the  lawn  of  his  landlord — a  Navy  yeoman. 

The  married  enlisted  man's  manifold  pres- 
sures often  prove  unbearable.  In  Rhode  I»I 
land.  Navy  brass  blew  their  top  upon  learn- 
Ing  that  a  number  of  married  enlisted  men 
from  Quonset  Point  and  DavlsvUle  Naval 
Station  had  applied  to  local  welfare  agencle* 
for  extra  food.  In  San  Diego,  officers  speak 
wearily  of  married  men  going  AWOL  to  work 
full  time  to  feed  their  families. 

Ironically,  one  partial  solution  for  many 
Is  to  re-enllst.  Dangling  before  Bollennaa 
3/c  Taylor  Is  a  $5,400  bonus  payable  upon 
re-enllstment  when  his  present  four-year 
hitch  Is  up.  BUI  has  already  made  hla  deci- 
sion. "When  I  ship  over,"  he  says,  "well  b* 
able  to  pay  off  all  our  debts.  Then,  I  gam 
I  might  Just  as  well  keep  going." 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  793.  H.R.  13510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
13510)  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments,  on 
page  4,  line  4.  after  the  word  "equal" 
strike  out  "yearly  Installments"  and  in- 
sert "annual  or  semiannual  Installments, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  appropriate";  in 
line  16,  after  the  word  "was"  strike  out 
"made."  "  and  insert  "made.";  after  line 
16,  insert: 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  submit  separate  written  reports  each 
year  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  special  pay 
program  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and,  whenever  such  special  pay 
program  is  to  be  continued  In  operation, 
such  report  shall  Include  the  juatlflcatlon 
for  continuing  such  program.  Reports  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  on  a  calendar 
year  basis,  beginning  with  the  calendar  year 
1968,  and  the  reports  for  any  calendar  year 
shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  April  1 
of  the  succeeding  calendar  year. 

On  page  8,  line  6,  after  the  word  "be- 
came" strike  out  "effective."  "  and  Insert 
"effective.";  after  line  6.  insert: 

(e)  Notwithstanding  subsectlona  (c)  and 
(d) ,  the  adjusted  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
of  a  member  or  former  member  of  an  armed 
force  retired  on  or  after  September  30.  1967, 
may  not  be  less  than  It  would  have  been  had 
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he  become  entitled  to  reUred  pay  or  retainer 
B»T  based  on  the  same  pay  grade,  years  of 
senrlce  for  pay.  years  of  service  for  retired 
or  retainer  pay  purposes,  and  percent  of  dis- 
ability, if  any,  on  the  day  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  rates  of  monthly  basic  pay 
on  which  his  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  Is 
based. 

On  page  9,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"who"  insert  "initially";  in  the  same  line 
after  the  word  "hereafter"  insert  "Ini- 
tially"; at  the  top  of  page  12.  strike  out: 

Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  611  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (66  Stat. 
80;  70  Stat.  114),  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  sentences  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Any  officer  who  was  retired  for  age  or  length 
of  service  under  laws  In  effect  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1949,  and  who  was  entitled,  under 
those  laws,  to  count  Inactive  service  In  the 
computation  of  his  retired  or  retirement 
pay  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  count  such 
inactive  service  In  the  computation  of  his 
retired  or  retirement  pay  to  the  same  extent 
as  If  he  had  been  retired  after  October  1, 
1949,  but  prior  to  June  1,  1958.  However,  the 
preceding  sentence  does  not  apply  to  an 
officer  whose  retired  pay  Is  computed  under 
paragraph  4  of  section  16  of  the  Pay  Read- 
justment Act  of  1942  (cb.  413,  66  Stat.  368) 
or  under  the  third  proviso  of  section  5  of 
tbe  Act  of  July  31,  1936  (ch.  422,  49  Stat. 
507),  as  amended  by  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  June  13,  1940  (ch.  344,  54  Stat.  380)." 

(b)  To  accrue  lights,  under  this  section, 
a  person  who  is  entitled  to  retired  pay  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act  must  file  an  appli- 
caUon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  22,  change  the 
section  number  from  "6"  to  "5";  on  page 
13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  10,  change 
the  section  number  from  "7"  to  "6";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  13,  insert  "or  after"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  16,  change  the 
section  number  from  "8"  to  "7";  in  line 
17,  after  the  word  "section"  strike  out 
"7"  and  Insert  "6";  on  page  14,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  4,  change  the  section 
number  from  "9"  to  "8";  and  on  page  15, 
strikeout: 

Sec.  10.  Section  410  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  by  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  (with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard  when  it  is  not  operating  as  a  service 
In  the  Navy),  a  member  of  an  armed  force 
who,  upon  completion  of  a  tour  of  duty  in 
an  area  described  in  section  310(a)  (2)  of 
this  title,  is  authorized  to  use  leave  accrued 
to  him  under  section  701  of  title  10,  la  en- 
titled to  be  transported  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States  to  his  home  of  record  for 
the  purposes  of  that  leave  and  thence  to  his 
assi^ed  duty  station.  However,  no  member 
U  entitled  to  transportation  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  under  this  section  for 
travel  outside  the  United  States  unless  he  Is 
a  bona  fide  resident  of  tbe  place  outside  the 
United  States  that  is  selected  by  him  under 
this  section." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  outline  briefly  the  salient  features  of 
the  bin  that  has  Just  been  motioned  up 
by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  H.R. 
13510,  Increases  the  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  and  provides 
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for  a  number  of  other  minor  changes  In 
military  compensation. 

PaiNCIPAL  PURl»OSE  TO  PBOVIDE  A  MILrrART  PAT 
INCREASE  COMPARABLE  TO  THAT  HAS  JXTST 
PASSED  THE  SENATE  FOR  FEDERAL  CTVn.IAN 
PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  provide  our  men  and  women 
In  uniform  with  an  increase  comparable 
to  the  4.5-percent  Incresise  which  has 
been  recommended  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  for  Federal  classified  em- 
ployees. 

The  bill  provides  for  such  a  compara- 
ble Increase  by  authorizing  a  flat  5.6-per- 
cent increase  in  basic  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  imiformed  services. 

This  increase  to  5.6  percent  In  basic 
pay  does  not  mean  that  they  would  re- 
ceive a  larger  increase  than  4.5  percent 
civilian  Increase.  The  reason  for  this  5.6- 
percent  basic  pay  increase,  rather  than  a 
4.5-percent  increase,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  quarters  and  subsistence  allow- 
ances which  make  up  a  portion  of  mili- 
tary compensation  are  not  Increased 
under  this  bill.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  a  slightly  larger  In- 
crease In  basic  pay  In  order  to  have  an 
Increase  equivalent  to  the  4.5-percent 
civilian  Increase. 

In  calculating  the  extent  to  which  basic 
pay  should  be  Increased  in  order  to  have 
an  increase  equivalent  to  the  4.5-percent 
civilian  increase,  four  factors  of  military 
compensation  were  taken  into  account- 
basic  pay,  subsistence  allowance,  quar- 
ters allowance,  and  the  tax  advantages 
of  these  two  latter  elements. 

The  quarters  allowance  and  the  sub- 
sistence allowance  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  income  tax.  This  bill  does  not 
affect  this  status  in  any  degree.  To  have 
a  comparable  increase  with  that  which 
we  voted  for  classified  employees  it  Is 
necessary  to  have  a  slightly  higher  in- 
crease for  the  personnel  in  the  armed 
services.  These  four  elements  constitute 
what  Is  called  regular  compensation.  The 
5.6-percent  increase  in  basic  pay  results 
In  4.5  percent  in  regular  compensation. 

DTKCT    OF    BASIC    PAT    INCREASE 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  briefly  discuss  the 
•effect  of  this  5.6-percent  increase  on  the 
military  pay  grades.  For  the  total  active 
duty  force  this  bill  would  provide  an  aver- 
age increase  of  $15  per  month;  for  all 
enlisted  personnel,  the  average  Increase 
would  be  $12.30  per  month,  and  for  the 
total  officer  force  the  average  would  be 
$35.58  per  month.  With  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  increase  on  particular  pay 
grades,  the  E-1  recruit  would  receive  an 
average  Increaise  of  $5.32  per  month;  an 
E-5  sergeant,  $16.39  per  month;  and  an 
E-9  sergeant  major,  $33.62.  For  the  com- 
missioned pay  grades,  the  O-l  second 
lieutenant  would  receive  an  average  In- 
crease of  $18.68  per  month;  the  0-4 
major,  $43.63;  the  0-6  colonel,  $65.72; 
and  the  0-9  lieutenant  general,  $98.84. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  In  the  commit- 
tee report,  table  I,  page  15,  which  sets 
forth  examples  of  increases  In  compen- 
sation for  each  military  pay  grade. 

OTHER   PROVISIONS   OF   BILL 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  now  turn  to  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  pending  bill 


which  contains  a  number  of  minor  pro- 
visions affecting  military  compensation. 

INCREASES   IN    DEPENDENTS   ASSISTANCE  ACT 
RATES 

Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  years 
there  has  been  in  effect  in  the  military 
pay  laws  what  is  known  eis  the  Depend- 
ents Assistance  Act,  which  applies  only 
to  enlisted  personnel  in  the  lower  pay 
grades,  those  in  E-1  through  E-4 — with 
less  than  4  years  of  service.  Special  rates 
are  provided  for  those  in  these  grades 
who  are  not  furnished  Government  quar- 
ters. This  bill  provides  for  an  increase  In 
these  rates  of  approximately  9  percent 
for  the  brackets  up  to  and  Including 
those  with  two  dependents.  The  dollar 
increases  range  from  $4.80  to  $7.50  per 
months,  with  the  new  rates  In  these 
brackets  ranging  from  $55.20  to  $90.60 
per  month.  The  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  rates  have  not  been  Increased  since 
1962. 

PERMISSIVE    AUTHORTTT    FOE    CONTINTJATION 
PAT 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  special  pay 
incentives  already  in  effect  for  military 
physicians,  the  problem  of  retaining  in 
active  service  career  military  doctors  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  Medical 
Corps  are  faced  with  serious  deteriora- 
tion if  this  trend  is  not  reversed.  For  in- 
stance, in  1  year,  fiscal  1967.  there  was 
a  loss  of  27  percent  of  the  total  career 
forces  for  the  Medical  Corps. 

Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
career  force  of  the  military  medical  serv- 
ice amounts  to  only  17  percent  of  the 
total  Medical  Corps.  The  balance  of  them 
serve  their  obligated  tours  and  then,  aa 
fast  as  they  can,  get  out  and  go  into 
civilian  practice.  The  medical  profession 
is  becoming  so  attractive  all  over  the 
United  States  that  the  17  percent  who  are 
career  men  are  rapidly  diminishing  in 
number.  This  is  due  to  the  attractive 
qivillan  offers  that  are  furnished  for 
those  with  a  medical  education  In  civilian 
life. 

This  bill  contains  permissive  authority 
imder  which  military  physicians  who 
have  no  obligated  service  may  be  paid  up 
to  4  months'  basic  pay  for  each  year  they 
agree  to  extend  their  active  service  im- 
der the  written  agreement.  This  special 
rate  wUl  be  offered  only  to  those  in  criti- 
cally designated  specialties.  The  com- 
mittee has  been  advised  for  the  first  year 
only  about  2,500  medical  officers  will  be 
offered  this  bonus,  of  which  about  300 
would  receive  4  months'  basic  pay  and 
2,200  three  months'  basic  pay. 

We  hope  that  this  continuation  pay 
will  stop  the  trend  that  Is  rapidly  dlniln- 
ishing  the  military  service  of  career  med- 
ical personnel. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  this 
system  of  pay  could  also  be  extended  to 
dental  officers.  The  bill  came  to  us  In 
that  form  from  the  House.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  Indicated,  however, 
that  they  have  no  Intention  of  extend- 
ing this  pay  to  dental  officers  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  dental  officer  retention 
problem  Is  not  comparable  to  the  medical 
officer  situation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  saw  no  necessity  to  disturb 
that  provision  of  the  bill. 
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I  may  say  that  in  view  of  the  extraor- 
dinary nature  of  this  pay,  the  committee 
added  to  the  bill  language  requiring  an 
annual  report  Justifying  the  continued 
use  of  this  special  compensation. 

I  might  observe,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  system  for  military  doctors  is  some- 
what comparable  to  the  system  of  pay 
presently  in  effect  providing  for  a  vari- 
able enlistment  bonus  for  enlisted  men 
with  critical  skills.  We  have  a  genuine 
problem  maintaining  the  career  medi- 
cal force.  I  hope  this  will  resolve  oiu: 
problem. 

ADJTTSTMENTS  IN  CONSUMEK  PKICE  INDEX  FOR- 
MXTLA  FOB  INCREASINC  MIUTART  BCTIREO 
PAT 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  knows, 
since  1963  military  retired  pay  has  been 
increased  under  a  statutory  formula  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  in  effect  for  civil  serv- 
ants under  which  retired  personnel  re- 
ceive an  increase  whenever  the  Con- 
simier  Price  Index  advances  3  percent 
or  more  over  a  period  of  3  consecutive 
months  from  the  time  of  the  previous 
increase.  This  system  is  basically  soimd 
but  it  has  given  rise  to  certain  inequities 
which  result  from  two  problems. 

The  first  is  that  under  present  laws 
no  period  of  active  service  is  required 
under  new  military  pay  scales  in  order 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  increases 
prior  to  retirement.  One  day  is  sufficient. 
The  second  problem  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  only  requirement  for  receiving 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increase  is  to 
be  on  the  retired  list  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  increase.  Due  to  the  fre- 
quency in  recent  times  of  both  statutory 
pay  increases  for  the  active  forces  and 
Consumer  Price  Index  retired  Increases, 
persons  have  been  able  to  double  up  and 
receive  the  advantages  of  both  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  July  1966,  military  pay 
scales  for  the  active  forces  were  increased 
3.2  percent  and  in  December  1966  a 
Consimier  Price  Index  increase  of  3.7 
percent  was  authorized  for  those  on  the 
retired  list. 

Individuals  could  therefore  retire  af- 
ter the  July  1966  Increase  but  before 
December  1966  and  receive  the  advan- 
tage of  both  adjustments.  At  the  same 
time,  those  who  waited  until  after  De- 
cember 1966  to  retire  did  not  receive  the 
3.7-percent  increase,  since  they  were  not 
on  the  list  on  the  effective  date. 

This  bill  corrects  these  Inequities  in 
the  following  manner : 

First.  It  provides  a  one-time  3.7-per- 
cent increase  for  those  retiring  after  De- 
cember 1966  and  before  the  new  scales 
in  this  bill  take  effect. 

Second.  The  bill  takes  away  any  undue 
windfall  which  might  be  acquired  by 
going  on  the  retired  list  immediately 
before  an  increase,  by  limiting  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Increases  for  such 
persons  to  only  the  advances  in  the  Con- 
simier Price  Index  that  have  occurred 
since  the  last  statutory  pay  increase. 

Third.  A  penalty  is  avoided  for  those 
who  might  wait  until  the  effective  date 
of  the  retired  increased  to  retire,  by  per- 
mitting Consumer  Price  Index  advances 
to  be  reflected  In  their  initial  retired  pay. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  committee  made  no 
attempt  at  tills  time  to  deal  with  the 
other  problem  I  initially  mentioned  im- 
der  which  the  full  advantage  of  new  pay 


scales  are  received  for  retirement  pur- 
poses with  as  little  as  1  day  of  service 
imder  the  new  scales.  It  was  made  clear, 
however,  that  this  matter  might  be  dealt 
with  in  some  future  legislation. 

POSSIBLK    FUTURE    AUTOMATIC    INCRXASXS    IN 
IdCILTTART   BASIC   PAT 

Mr.  President,  there  is  contained  in 
section  8  of  tliis  bill  a  provision  which 
might  be  considered  in  the  nature  of 
legislative  insurance.  This  section,  in  ef- 
fect, provides  tliat  unless  there  Is  a  sub- 
sequent provision  to  the  contrary,  there 
will  be  an  automatic  increase  in  military 
basic  pay  whenever  the  general  schedule 
for  salaries  of  the  classified  civilian  em- 
ployees is  increased.  The  military  in- 
crease would  be  a  flat  across-the-board 
adjustment  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
civilian  increase  and  would  take  effect 
on  the  same  date  as  the  civilian  increase. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
in  the  normal  course  of  events  this  pro- 
vision will  become  operative.  The  so- 
called  quadrennial  review  of  military 
compensation  is  now  being  completed  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Pres- 
ident in  his  pay  message  of  la^t  April  in- 
dicated that  he  intended  to  recommend 
military  pay  changes.  Moreover,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  a  letter  of  No- 
vember 18, 1967,  to  the  committee,  stated 
that  they  anticipate  that  the  adminis- 
tration's pay  proposals  would  be  forth- 
coming early  in  this  next  session.  In  view 
of  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  civilian 
pay  bill  just  considered  by  the  Senate, 
there  will  be  two  automatic  raises  for 
civilian  employees  without  further  leg- 
islative action,  one  in  1968  and  one  in 
1969,  it  did  not  seem  fair  that  there 
should  not  be  some  guarantee  for  timely 
military  increases  consistent  with  the 
forthcoming  automatic  civil  service  in- 
creases, if  for  some  unforeseen  reason 
the  military  personnel  did  not  receive  an 
increase  under  separate  legislation  next 
year. 

MINOR    PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  the  remaining  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  can  be  considered  minor 
in  nature  and  are  fully  explained  in  the 
committee  report  which  is  available  to 
each  Member. 

8UMMAXT 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  affect  ap- 
proximately 4,578,000  persons,  of  which 
3,454,000  are  on  active  service  and  the 
remainder  either  reservists  in  a  drill 
paid  status,  or  are  retired  personnel. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  for  fiscal  1968  with 
the  effective  date  of  October  1,  will  be 
$632,800,000.  On  a  12-month  basis,  the 
additional  cost  will  be  $822,400,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
favorably  on  this  modest  pay  increase 
for  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  just  enacted 
a  biU  to  provide  for  those  who  offer  their 
services  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Surely,  we  cannot  do  less  than  give  an 
equivalent  Increase  to  those  who  offer 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  services 
without  regard  to  hours  or  conditions  of 
service,  and  whose  lives  are  also  taken 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  hoi}e  that  the  bill  will  be  enacted 
Into  law. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing military  pay  legislation,  H.R.  13510. 
has  been  ably  discussed  in  detail  by 


Chairman  Russxu.  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  repeat  his  discussion  of  this  legislation. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  however,  I 
should  like  to  emphasize  that  this  mili- 
tary pay  bill  represents  the  unanimous 
affirmative  vote  of  the  committee. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  flat  across-the-board  increase 
of  5.6  percent  in  basic  pay  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  imiformed  services.  This  in- 
crease, which  is  comparable  to  the  4.5- 
percent  increase  now  being  approved  for 
Federal  civilian  workers,  is  well  deserved. 
There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  mili- 
tary element  of  our  Federal  Government 
should  receive  increases  on  the  ssune 
timely  basis  as  the  civilian  element  of 
our  Federal  Government. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  this  bill, 
although  minor  in  nature,  represent  Im- 
provements in  the  military  compensation 
system.  These  provisions  include  first, 
an  upward  adjustment  of  approximately 
9  percent  In  the  Dependents  Assistance 
Act  rates  for  the  lower  grade  enlisted  per- 
sonnel who  are  not  furnished  Govern- 
ment quarters;  second,  a  system  of  per- 
missive continuation  pay  for  medical  of- 
ficers in  critical  specialties  who  agree  to 
extend  their  period  of  active  service; 
third,  certain  modifications  in  the  Con- 
siuner  Price  Index  formula  for  increas- 
ing military  retired  pay,  all  aimed  at  re- 
moving certain  inequities  in  the  present 
system;  and,  fourth,  certain  minor  pro- 
visions relating  to  bachelor  personnel 
which  wUl  extend  to  them  the  same  quar- 
ters allowances  and  dislocation  allow- 
ances now  available  to  personnel  with 
dependents. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  13510  is  needed 
and  Justified  legislation,  and  I  urge  its 
unanimous  approval  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  feel  that  this  is  the  time  to  be  rais- 
ing any  Government  salaries.  However, 
the  Senate  has  passed  an  increase  for 
civilian  workers  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  only  Just  and  fair  that  an  equivalent 
raise  be  given  to  our  military  personnel. 

Therefore,  I  shall  vote  for  the  mili- 
tary pay  raise  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments,  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  VTBs  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  13510.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  Is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  imcle. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McInttke],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong],  and 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton] would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  fnxn  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kv- 
chel]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAviTs]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  83, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


INo.  364  Leg. 

YEAS— 83 

Aiken 

Orlffln 

Montoya 

Allott 

Omening 

Morton 

Hansen 

MOM 

BartleU 

Hants 

Mundt 

Bayb 

Hart 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Bartke 

Muskle 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Brewster 

Hill 

Pearson 

Brooke 

Holland 

PeU 

BunUck 

Boilings 

Percy 

Byrd.V». 

HruBka 

Prouty 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Inouye 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Rlblooff 

Caae 

Jordan,  Idabo 

RusseU 

Church 

Kennedy,  Uaaa 

.  Smathera 

ClBik 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Smith 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Ciutls 

Long,  La. 

Stenails 

Dlrkaen 

Magnuaon 

Taltn&dge 

Domlnlck 

MansAeld 

Tburmond 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Tydlngs 

Ervln 

McClee 

WmianM.NJ. 

Fannin 

McOovem 

Williams,  Del. 

Ptong 

Metrtair 

Tar  borough 

Pulbrlght 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Oore 

Monroney 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOnNO— 17 

Baker 

Kuebel 

ScoU 

Cooper 

Lauscbe 

Spong 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

EUender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Hayden 

Miller 

Toxing,  N.  Dak. 

Javits 

Morse 

military  speaks  abundantly  for  the  out- 
standing manner  in  which  It  was  handled 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  His 
unsurpassed  devotion,  his  skillful  and 
astute  leadership  were  again  displayed  as 
they  have  been  on  every  achievement  he 
has  obtained.  Senator  Russell  has  again 
earned  the  highest  commendation  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  richly  deserved. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
deserves  the  same  high  commendation. 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  she,  too,  has  consistently  dis- 
played an  Immense  devotion  to  the  needs 
and  problems  of  our  armed  services.  Her 
outstanding  effort  today  was  no  excep- 
tion. The  Senate  is  most  grateful. 

The  Senate  twice  today  has  faced  the 
issue  of  increasing  the  pay  scale  of  those 
who  serve  the  Nation.  Twice  it  has  voted 
favorably  on  that  issue.  I,  personally,  am 
very  appreciative  of  the  fact  that  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  this  Joint  achieve- 
ment with  dispatch  and  with  great 
efficiency. 


FEDERAL  SHIP  MORTGAGE 
INSURANCE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  770. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2247) 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  increase  the  Federal  ship  mortgage 
insurance  available  in  the  case  of  certain 
ocean-going  tugs  and  barges,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

That  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  S09  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  XTB.C. 
1160)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  words  "the  applicant"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  In  the  case  of  a  tug  of  more 
than  twenty-five  hvmdred  horsepower,  and 
of  any  barge  of  more  than  twenty-five  hun- 
dred gross  tons". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


So  the  blU  (H.R.  13510)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
swift  and  efficient  dUsposiitiion  of  this 
measure  that  Increases  the  pay  of  the 


SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE  WEST 
COAST  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  TERRITORY  OP  GUAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  776,  S.  2140. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  tiUe. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2140)  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
in  nonsubsidized  service  between  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Guam. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  acting 
by  and  through  the  Maritime  Administration, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  610(1) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1160(1)),  Is  authorized  to  trade  out  In  ex- 
change for  obsolete  vessels  two  C-4-type 
vessels  for  the  purpose  of  conversion  and 
operation  In  unsubsldlzed  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Ouam  by  the  person  Eicqtiinng 
the  traded-out  vessels  without  regard  to 
whether  such  person  receives  operating-dif- 
ferential subsidy  vmder  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  for  any  other  of  his  operations. 
The  Secretary  shall  exchange  the  vessels  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act  imder  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  In- 
sure that  If  the  person  who  acquires  the  two 
C-4-type  vessels  discontinues  his  operation 
of  such  service,  the  vessels  will  be  sold  to 
his  successor  In  such  service  at  their  fair  and 
reasonable  value  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  subject  to  such  other  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
782,"  H.R.  12638. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HH. 
12638)  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
in  unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
there  be  substituted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
text  of  S.  2140,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

llie  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

"Rie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 
In  unsubsldlzed  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  S.  2140  will  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


U JI.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
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No.  783,  Senate  Resolution  180. 1  do  this 
so  that  It  will  become  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  liXGisLATivx  Clsrk.  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  180) ,  sense -of -Senate  resolution 
seeking  U.S.  Initiative  to  assure  U  Jf .  Se- 
curity Council  consideration  of  Vietnam 
conflict. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  noth- 
ing will  be  done  on  the  resolution 
tonight,  but  it  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness tomorrow,  and  there  will  be  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  passage. 


CONSTRUCTION  AID  FOR  CERTAIN 
VESSELS 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2211. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
.  (S.  2211)  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended 
(A6  U.S.C.  1159),  to  provide  for  con- 
struction aid  for  certain  vessels  operating 
on  the  Inland  rivers  and  waterways 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

Tliat  section  609  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1159).  U  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  words  "four- 
teen knots,"  the  following:  "or  in  the  case 
of  a  passenger  vessel  operating  solely  on  the 
inland  rivers  and  waterways  which  is  de- 
signed to  be  of  not  less  than  one  thousand 
gross  tons  and  to  be  capable  of  sustained 
speed  of  not  less  than  eight  knots,". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide  for 
construction  aid  for  certain  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers 
and  waterways." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments,  which  include  only  a  gram- 
matical change. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  be  excused  for  the  period 
December  1  through  December  23,  1967, 
while  absent  on  oCacial  Senate  business 
in  behalf  of  the  Permanent  Senate  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlatratlon, 
without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  487.  A  concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  study  entitled  "Study  of  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education"  (Rept.  No.  813); 

H.  Con.  Res.  619.  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on 
Riiles  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
(Rept.  No.  812): 

H.  Con.  Res.  657.  A  concurrent  resolution 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  amended  to 
February  10,  1967,  together  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (Rept.  No.  811); 

S.  Res.  188.  A  resolution  continuing  the 
Special  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress  through  January  31, 1968  (Rept. 
No.  810) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HJl.  3828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  ntmibered  138 
and  79,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
818). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

3. 1699.  A  bUI  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modlflcatlon  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  certain 
real  property  by  the  United  States  to  the  city 
of  Lawton,  Okla.  (Rept.  No.  819);  and 

HJi.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  piirposes  (Rept.  No.  820) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  123.  A  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
821). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  2164.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (Rept.  No.  816) ;  and 

HJl.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1956,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona  (Rept.  No. 
817).- 


JOSEPHINE  BELLIA— REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  the  following  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  190);  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

8.  Res.  190 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Josephine  Bellla,  widow  of  Domenlck  Bellla. 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  eiun  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
sidered inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  all 
other  allowances. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRIVILEaE  OP 
THE  SENATE  FLOOR  TO  THE  COM- 
MISSIONER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA— REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  814) 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  191)  to  amend  rule  XXXIII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  so  as  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  floor 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  submitted  a  report  there- 
on, which  resolution  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

S.  Bss.  IBl 

Resolved,  That  Rule  XXXm  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out: 

"Commissioners  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Colum- 
bia." and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 

"The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia." 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  UNLAWFUL  SEIZURE  OP 
FISHING  VESSELS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  BY  FOREIGN  COUN- 
TRIES— REPORT  OF  A  COMMIT- 
TEE—SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS  (8. 
REPT.  815) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  report 
favorably,  with  amendments,  the  bill 
(S.  2269)  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27.  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure 
of  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by 
foreign  countries,  and  I  submit  a  report 
thereon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  be  printed,  together  with  the 
supplemental  views  of  Senators  Griffin 
and  Lausche. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
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BILLS     AND    JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MxTCALT) : 
8.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  sale  or  ex- 
change of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  lands  on 
the   Flathead    Reservation,    Mont.;    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  INOUTK: 
S.  2702.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of  Pat  Fu 
Luk  and  Chan  Wan  Ting;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiclairy. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
8.  2708.  A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Plrouz 
Ahanln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TARBOROUGH   (for  himself, 
Mr.    MoBsx,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr.   Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  PxLL,   Mr.   Kennkdt   of  Massa- 
chiisetts,  Mr.  Kknkedt  of  New  York, 
Mr.   Javitb,    Mr.   Brookx.   and   Mr. 
Cask)  : 
S.  3704.  A  blU  to  amend  section  302(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947   to   permit   employer   contributions   to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fam- 
lllea  and  dependents  with  scholarships  for 


study  at  educational  institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school and  school  age  dependents  of  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Tarboroxtoh  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  GRIFFIN : 

S.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  sectloai  306  of 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  require 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  systems  con- 
structed in  any  State  with  funds  imder  such 
section  to  comply  with  health  and  safety 
standards  prescribed  by  the  appropriate 
agency  of  such  State;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  GrlfBn  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  tinder 
a  separate  heading. ) 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint    resolution   to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  year  1968  as  "The 
National  Helium  Centennial  Year";   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

S.J.  Res.  126.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  Eisenhower  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 


JOSEPHINE    BELLIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  190)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Jose- 
phine Bellla.  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committees.") 


EXTENSION  OF  PRIVILEGE  OF  THE 
SENATE  FLOOR  TO  THE  COMMIS- 
SIONER OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  191)  to  amend  rule  XXXill  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  so  as  to 
extend  the  privilege  of  the  Senate  floor 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Jordan  of 
North  Carolina,  which  appears  under 
the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees".) 


AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  302(c)  OP 
THE  LABOR-MANAGEMENT  RELA- 
TIONS ACT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  302(c)  of  the  La- 
bor-Management Relations  Act  in  order 
to  allow  management  and  labor  to  bar- 
gain collectively  over  the  establishment 
of  trust  funds  in  order  to  establish 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  employees, 
their  families  and  dependents  for  study 
at  educational  institutions  or  to  estab- 
lish child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school  age  dependents  of  employees.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
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the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2704)  to  amend  section 
302(c)  of  the  Lalx)r-Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947  to  permit  employer  con- 
tributions to  trust  funds  to  provide  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  dependents 
with  scholarships  for  study  at  educa- 
tional Institutions  or  the  establishment 
of  child  care  centers  for  preschool  and 
school-age  dependents  of  employees,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Yarborough  (for  him- 
self and  other  Senators),  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2704 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Seiiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossembled.  That  sec- 
tion 302(c)  of  the  Labor-Management  Re- 
lations Act.  1947,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  (6)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(6)". 
and  by  adding  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (7) 
with  respect  to  money  or  other  thing  of  value 
paid  by  any  employer  to  an  Individual  or 
pooled  trust  fund  established  by  such  rep- 
resentative for  the  purpose  of  (A)  scholar- 
ships for  the  benefit  of  employees,  their 
families  and  dependents  for  study  at  edu- 
cational institutions,  or  (B)  child  care 
centers  for  preschool  and  school-age  de- 
pendents of  employees.  Provided,  That  the 
requirements  of  clause  (B)  of  the  proviso  to 
clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
such  trust  funds." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
section  302  of  the  Labor-Mansigement 
Relations  Act  of  1947  permits,  for  cer- 
tain purposes,  employer  contributions  to 
Jointly  administered  funds  established 
through  collective  bargaining.  My  bill, 
which  I  am  introducing  today,  would 
amend  this  section  so  as  to  broaden  the 
scope  of  the  bargaining  to  allow  inclu- 
sion of  two  additional  purposes  for  such 
Jointly  administered  fimds. 

One  purpose  would  be  to  provide  em- 
ployees, their  families  and  dependents 
with  scholarships  for  study  at  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  other  would  es- 
tablish child  care  centers  for  preschool 
and  school-age  dependents  of  employees. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  President,  many 
significant  steps  have  been  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  opportunities  of 
our  citizens.  Scholarship  programs  of 
many  kinds,  loan  programs,  work-study 
arremgements — all  have  opened  the  door 
of  educational  opportunity  inch  by  inch. 
It  has  become  increasingly  possible  for 
able  and  ambitious  students  of  all  eco- 
nomic backgrounds  to  further  their  edu- 
cational goals. 

And  yet,  we  all  know  that  educational 
costs  today  are  rising.  At  the  very  time 
when  higher  education  is  becoming  ur- 
gent for  personal  said  national  needs,  the 
cost  of  getting  It  is  moving  out  of  the 
reach  of  low  and  moderate  income  fami- 
lies. As  these  costs  climb,  how  many  stu- 
dents will  be  financially  squeezed  off  the 
education  ladder.  Paced  with  high  tui- 
tions, how  many  will  be  unable  to  pursue 
an  education  beyond  high  school? 


Because  the  answers  to  these  questions 
may  preview  a  national  crisis.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  earlier  in  this  session 
which  would  declare  as  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  universal  educational  op- 
portunity at  the  postsecondary  level  be 
made  available  through  appropriate  gov- 
ernmental assistance.  The  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  be  a  significant  step 
forward  in  the  march  toward  universal 
educational  opportunity.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  would  allow  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  collectively  bargain  concerning 
programs  which  would  make  possible 
scholsu-ship  grants  to  children  of  eligible 
employees  who  enroll  and  maintain 
themselves  in  accredited  Institutions  of 
higher  education.  These  Jointly  admin- 
istered grants  would  be  made  as  a  matter 
of  right,  thereby  helping  all  those  qual- 
ified to  receive  additional  education,  not 
only  the  bright  or  exceptional  student. 

Such  a  program  would  open  up  for  the 
first  time  advanced  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  the  children  of  the  working- 
man  on  a  nongovernmental  basis.  Such 
a  program  would  also  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  labor-management  coopera- 
tion and  investment  for  the  improvement 
of  the  human  resources  of  our  Nation. 

An  additional  feature  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  would  permit 
labor-management  cooperation  in  the 
establishment  of  child  care  centers  for 
dependent  children  of  working  parents. 
After  looking  at  the  statistics  of  the 
kind  of  care  preschool  children  of  work- 
ing mothers  receive,  it  is  only  too  clear 
that  too  many  of  these  children  have 
care  which  could  at  best  be  considered 
questionable  and,  at  worst,  completely 
inadequate. 

Day  care  for  the  preschool  child  of  the 
working  mother  has  become  a  social 
necessity.  This  problem  is  not  going  to 
di^ppear  if  we  continue  to  ignore  it.  The 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  have  to 
take  an  incresising  concern  with  the 
problem  of  providing  social  services  to 
dependent  children  of  working  women. 
Many  Members  of  Congress  have  already 
offered  legislation  to  meet  this  growing 
problem. 

The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing  today 
will  allow  the  private  sector  of  society  to 
cooperate  and  participate  in  both  of 
these  endeavors.  It  will  permit,  labor- 
management  sponsorship  of  both  schol- 
arships and  day  care  centers.  Mothers 
already  at  work  will  be  more  comfortable 
in  their  employment  knowing  that  their 
children  are  being  properly  cared  for; 
mothers  who  must  work  to  meet  family 
needs  will  be  freed  to  seek  employment  if 
they  can  make  use  of  available  child  care 
services,  and  parents  will  be  more  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  children  may 
obtain  higher  education  after  finishing 
high  school. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  bill  Is  re- 
ceiving bipartisan  support.  A  similar  bill 
will  also  be  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Congressman  Frank 
Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  It  is  my  hope 
that  this  bill  will  show  the  way  for  the 
private  sector  of  our  society  to  expand 
the  educational  oi^^ortunlty  of  all 
children. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like   to  commend  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Texas  for  introducing  this  legis- 
lation today  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
cosponsor. 

The  need  for  the  programs  which  this 
bill  would  foster  has  been  amply  docu- 
mented. As  the  costs  of  education  beyond 
the  high  school  level  increase,  children 
from  families  of  low  and  moderate  in- 
come shp  behind  In  the  scramble  for  ad- 
mission to  quality  institutions.  A  college 
education  has  become  and  will  continue 
to  become  increasingly  necessary  as  a 
primary  qualification  for  meaningful 
participation  in  our  expanding  economy. 
Yet,  for  the  student  from  a  low-income 
family  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  obtain.  This  legislation,  by  per- 
mitting the  establishment  of  programs 
under  which  scholarship  grants  would 
be  available  to  the  dependents  of  eligible 
workers,  would  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  a  neglected  area. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  provid- 
ing child  care  services  to  families  of  work- 
ing parents,  I  have  introduced  S.  1948  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress.  I  have  also 
sponsored  a  day  care  amendment  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  this  year's  pov- 
erty bill,  now  in  conference.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  provide  day  care 
for  children  of  low-income  families  in 
order  to  enable  the  parents  to  undertake 
training,  education,  or  emplosrment.  The 
provision  in  the  bill  being  introduced  to- 
day, which  would  permit  collective 
bargaining  on  the  establishment  of  such 
day  care  centers,  is  a  parallel  step  In  the 
private  sector  toward  this  goal. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  legislation  in  permitting  the 
private  sector  to  make  a  contribution 
in  these  areas  of  national  neglect.  Both 
labor  and  Industry  have  a  stake  in  the 
educational  development  and  economic 
growth  of  thla  Nation. 

The  programs  made  possible  under  the 
terms  of  this  legislation  wUl  also  con- 
tribute to  Industrial  stability.  The  work- 
ing mother  whose  chUd  is  being  looked 
after  while  she  Is  on  the  Job  will  be  a 
more  productive  employee,  free  of  worry 
about  her  child's  welfare.  Absenteeism 
on  the  part  of  working  mothers  might 
also  be  appreciably  reduced.  And  an  em- 
ployee, recognizing  the  advantages  to  his 
dependents  of  continued  employment  in 
an  Industry  which  wUl  provide  scholar- 
ship aid  to  his  children,  would  have  an 
Incentive  to  remain  In  the  industry,  thus 
reducing,  for  his  employer,  the  costs  of 
turnover  and  training  of  new  workers. 
J^us.  on  aU  counts  this  Is  an  excellent 
bill.  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  It,  and  I 
hope  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  of 
which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  is  the  Chairman,  will  give 
It  prompt  attention. 
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nities  in  their  efforts  to  develop  water 
supply  and  waste  treatment  facilities. 

The  head  of  Michigan's  Department  of 
PubUc  Health,  Dr.  R.  Gerald  Rice,  is  more 
than  upset.  He  says  that,  as  It  is  now 
administered: 

ThU  federal  program  has  done  more  vio- 
lence than  good  to  the  advancement  of  our 
public  water  supply  and  water  poUutlon  con- 
trol program  here  In  Michigan. 


FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION- 
HELP  OR  HINDRANCE? 
Mr.  GRIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  bad 
enough  when  an  expensive,  highly  touted 
Federal  program  falls  far  short  of  its 
promises.  But  It  Is  deplorable  when  an 
agency  so  administers  a  Federal  program 
that  It  actually  retards  and  blocks 
progress. 

Yet,  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  re- 
spect to  a  program  enacted  by  Congress 
several  years  ago  to  help  smaU  commu- 


Responsible  authorities  In  other  States 
not  only  agree;  they  Join  In  a  chorus  of 
criticism  and  complaint. 

In  1965  Congress  amended  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961  to  establish  a  program  of  di- 
rect assistance  to  help  small  towns  In 
riiral  areas  Improve  their  water  supply 
and  waste  disposal  systems. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  is  author- 
ized to  provide  Federal  matehing  grants 
of  up  to  50  percent  to  rural  communities 
with  populations  under  5,500. 

Under  section  306(a)(3)  of  the  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  approve  grant  applications,  pro- 
viding that  a  local  project— 

(U)  Is  designed  and  constructed  so  that 
adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be  made 
available  to  serve  the  present  population  of 
the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area,  or  (111)  is  necessary  for  orderly 
community  development  consistent  with  a 
comprehensive  community  water  or  sewer 
development  plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not 
IneonsUtent  with  any  planned  development 
under  State,  county,  or  municipal  plans  ap- 
proved as  official  plans  by  competent  author- 
ity for  the  area  In  which  the  rural  com- 
munity is  located  .  .  . 

It  would  seem  clear  that  Congress  In- 
tended to  assure  that  projects  financed 
under  the  program  would  not  violate  or 
outflank  development  plans  duly  estab- 
lished by  State,  county,  and  municipal 
authorities.  Such  development  plans  re- 
flect the  needs  and  growth  patterns  of 
particular  areas;  they  are  formulated  by 
Planning  officials  who  are  attuned  to 
local  conditions  and  needs. 

Yet,  with  respect  to  my  own  State  of 
Michigan,  the  FHA  has  shown  what 
amounts  to  arrogant  disregard  of  State 
policies  established  In  the  public  interest. 

In  effect,  the  operations  of  the  FHA 
have  served  to  retard  progress  in  the 
very  communities  that  Congress  Intended 
to  help. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  remarks  to- 
day are  not  directed  toward  the  many 
FHA  personnel  at  the  local  level  who 
have  done  a  commendable  Job  In  han- 
dling the  traditional  functions  of  this 
agency.  I  am  convinced  that  the  difficul- 
ties stem  primarily  from  bureaucratic 
bungling  and  unsound  policy  decisions  at 
the  Washington  level  in  a  field  in  which 
this  agency  has  no  experience  and  little 
competence. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  program  Itself  or  Its  objectives. 
Indeed,  I  wish  to  commend  the  chief 
sponsor  of  the  basic  legislation,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  AncEN],  for  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship In  a  valiant  effort  to  provide  as- 
sistance that  is  desperately  needed  at  the 
local  community  level. 


Dr.  Rice,  who  heads  the  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Health,  has  outlined  a 
number  of  problems  In  a  letter  to  me 
dated  October  30,  1967. 1  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  letter 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

State  or  Michigan, 
Depaktment  of  Public  Health, 
La-nsing,  Mich.,  October  30,  ise? 
Hon.  ROBEBT  P.  Grotin, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senatob  Okotin:  This  Is  further  re- 
garding the  matter  which  Mr.  John  Vogt 
Chief  of  our  Engineering  Division  and  I  dta^ 
cussed  with  Messrs.  Peter  Holmes  and 
Joe  DeWeeae  of  your  staff  on  October  27 
1967  relative  to  the  Farmers  HcMne  Admin- 
istration's financial  grant  and  loan  program 
for  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems 

I  must  submit  that  this  Federal  Program 
has  done  more  violence  than  good  to  the 
advancement  of  our  pubUc  water  supply  and 
water  pollution  control  programs  here  in 
Michigan. 

SpeclflcaUy  and  briefly: 

1.  The  Federal  Agency  has  such  low  stand- 
ards of  engineering  design  for  these  systems 
and  in  particular  water  supplies  which  It  re- 
quires  consulting  engineers  to  design  in  ac- 
cordance with,  that  the  small  urban  areas 
are  saddled  with  very  substandard  systems 
The  systems  If  built  are  actually  more  coeUy 
to  the  communities  because  It  U  soon  estab- 
lished that  the  deficiencies  must  be  cor- 
rected. 

2.  The  Administration  no  doubt  has  In- 

'f.^vf**  '"*"  *^**  P'*"»  '°'"  systems  to  be 
eligible  for  grants  must  meet  minimum 
health  standards  of  the  various  state  health 
departments.  Left  unsaid  however  Is  the 
pressure  and  Influence  brought  to  bear  by 
Administration  staffers  on  health  depart- 
ments to  lower  their  standards  to  a  point 
below  their  better  Judgment  and  accept  and 
approve  the  substandard  design. 

3.  Local  representatives  of  FHA  solicit  ap- 
plications  from  communities.  Although  offi- 
cials of  the  Administration  disclaim  thU 
practice  and  contend  It  Is  contrary  to  their 
poUcy,  It  is  happening.  This  carrot  dangling 
places  local  elected  officials  In  a  position  that 
they  are  almost  forced  to  submit  an  appUca- 
tlon. 

4.  Once  the  Administration  gets  an  ap- 
plication, an  Interminable  series  of  actions 
is  set  in  motion  to  keep  the  community  "on 
the  hook"  so  it  does  not  take  steps  to  build 
the  facilities  vrtth  Its  own  financial  resources. 
Obviously,  It  Is  political  suicide  for  an  elected 
official  to  propose  to  his  people  that  they  fi- 
nance facilities  themselves  when  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  states  that  In  one 
year,  two  years  or  five  years  they  may  make 
a  grant  to  the  city.  First  of  all  by  that  time 
increased  costs  will  have  wiped  out  any  grant 
assUtance.  Moreover  action  on  a  needed  wa- 
ter pollution  control  project  will  be  side- 
tracked or  will  require  the  sUte  agencies  to 
Invoke  the  enforcement  provisions  of  our 
pollution  control  acts  against  a  community 
which  was  ready  to  and  able  to  move  volun- 
tarily but  was  hooked  by  FHA. 

6.  Recently  one  of  my  staff  members  was 
In  a  public  meeting  at  which  a  representative 
of  FHA  proposed  that  plans  for  projects  be 
cleared  by  the  consulting  engineer  with  FHA 
first  before  submitting  them  to  our  office  for 
approval  as  required  by  state  law.  We  cannot 
tolerate  such  a  practice. 

6.  The  Administration  contends  that  it  la 
serving  rural  people  and  rural  areas.  We 
maintain  that  communities  In  the  popula- 
tion density  covered  by  PL  8&-240  of  up  to 
5500  population  are  small  urban  areas. 

7.  Our  sister  states  In  the  Oreat  Lakes 
region  and  elsewhere  are  experiencing  the 
same  problems.  Evidence  of  this  Is  the  at- 
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tached  resolution.  This  Informal  compact 
Includes  the  stotes  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois.  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  advised  that  Senator  Prox- 
mire  has  expressed  some  concern  about  the 
PHA  program. 

It  would  seem  that  one  possible  solution 
would  be  to  transfer  this  entire  program  to 
another  Federal  agency  which  has  experience 
and  expertise  In  the  engineering  and  manage- 
ment of  grant  programs  for  water  and  sewer 
utilities.  The  Department  we  would  propose 
be  given  consideration  la  that  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  The  Community 
Facilities  Administration  of  that  Department 
has  had  excellent  experience  under  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program,  economic 
development  act  and  other  financial  grant 
and  loan  programs  for  public  water  supply 
and  sewage  systems.  It  has  been  our  experi- 
ence that  HUD  hss  demonstrated  a  great 
capacity  to  administer  such  prog^rams  effec- 
tively, efficiently  and  timely  following  com- 
monly accepted  good  engineering  practices. 

I  am  also  attaching  for  your  information 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Lansing 
State  Journal  last  Friday  on  this  same  sub- 
ject which  Is  a  release  by  Representative 
Smlt.  Mr.  Smlt  Is  a  successful  consulting  en- 
gmeer  In  private  life  and  well  acquainted 
with  this  subject. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  Interest  and 
assistance  in  this  matter  which  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  very  troublesome  to  us. 
Sincerely, 

R.  Oeralo  Rice,  M.D., 

Acting  Director. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
Investigation  on  our  part  has  confirmed 
that  the  Michigan  experience  is  not 
unique.  As  Indicated  by  Dr.  Rice,  the 
Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River 
Board  of  State  Sanitary  ESiglneers,  rep- 
resenting an  Informal  compact  of  officials 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri.  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  adopted 
a  resolution  on  March  31, 1967,  calling  on 
the  FHA  to  "Immediately  review  Its 
standards  of  engineering  design"  and  to 
make  them  "conform  with  good  engi- 
neering practice  and  those  of  the  respec- 
tive State  departments  of  health." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmoiis  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  my  office 
has  been  in  contact  with  responsible 
authorities  In  a  number  of  States.  In  each 
case,  the  appropriate  official  has  ex- 
pressed great  concern  about  the  prac- 
tices of  the  FHA,  and  each  has  raised 
substantially  the  same  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  letters  from  offi- 
cials In  other  States  and  that  several 
newspaper  articles  be  Included  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Federal  program  by 
FHA  has  seriously  hampered  the  devel- 
opment of  safe  and  adequate  water  re- 
sources In  Michigan. 

The  department  of  health  in  Michigan 
has  appropriately  required  that  water 
distribution  systems  be  designed  to  pro- 


vide a  level  of  flow  reasonably  adequate 
to  meet  fire-protection  needs.  This  Is  es- 
sential, not  only  for  fire  protection,  but 
for  economic  development.  If  such  devel- 
opment is  to  be  encouraged,  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  providing  adequate 
fire  protection  which  is  reflected,  of 
course,  in  the  rates  charged  for  fire  In- 
surance. Michigan  and  other  States  have 
taken  such  factors  into  accoimt  In  estab- 
lishing their  standards. 

Let  me  point  to  another  example  of 
FHA  Judgment.  In  the  Upper  Peninsula 
of  Michigan,  the  severe  waiters  can  re- 
sult in  frozen  water  pipes.  Cast  iron  pipe 
is  used  in  water  systems  In  that  region 
because  it  can  be  more  easily  thawed — 
electrically.  But  FHA  officials  have  taken 
the  position  that  small  communities  In 
Michigan's  Upper  Peninsula  should  use 
plastic  water  pipe.  They  argue  that  It 
has  worked  well  In  Mississippi. 

FHA  officials  complain  about  a  lack 
of  fimds.  But  they  seem  to  have  enough 
money  to  send  agents  into  the  field  to 
solicit  more  and  more  applications  im- 
der  the  program — applications  which 
will  only  gather  dust  In  a  Washington 
file  drawer.  This  practice  Is  particularly 
odious  because  It  serves  to  raise  false 
hopes  In  hundreds  of  commimlties  where 
adequate  and  soundly  designed  water 
and  waste  systems  are  desperately 
needed. 

Only  eight  out  of  about  200  Michigan 
applications  for  funds  under  this  pro- 
gram have  been  approved  to  date.  The 
other  communities  have  been  waiting — 
and  waiting — while  the  FHA  Insists  upon 
plastic  water  pipe  In  Michigan  and  pres- 
sures for  inferior  engineering  standards. 

The  members  of  the  Michigan  Repub- 
lican delegation  In  Congress  became  so 
concerned  about  this  situation  that  they 
recently  dispatehed  a  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  urging  the  Depart- 
ment to  reappraise  existing  procedures 
with  a  view  toward  adopting  more 
equitable  practices.  The  letter  sum- 
marized the  problem  very  well,  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  While  It  may  be  all 
right  to  ask  the  FHA  to  "straighten  Itself 
out,"  I  have  become  convinced  that  the 
best  way  to  proceed  Is  with  legislation 
which  will  direct  the  agency  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  to  re- 
quire that  safety  and  health  standards 
established  by  a  State  be  recognized  by 
the  FHA  In  considering  applications  for 
funds  under  this  program. 

I  have  also  considered  the  possibility 
of  transferring  administration  of  the 
program  from  the  FHA  to  the  Commu- 
nity Facilities  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. While  such  a  move  should  not  be 
necessary.  Congress  may  want  to  adopt 
It  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  resolve  what  has  become  a 
bureaucratic  tug  of  war,  benefiting  no 
one.  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 


as  soon  as  possible  with  a  view  toward  its 
early  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  also  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wll 
will  be  received  and  i^proprlately  re- 
ferred; €md.  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2705)  to  amend  section  306 
of  the  ConsoUdated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to 
require  water  supply  and  WEiste  dlsixisal 
systems  constructed  in  any  State  with 
funds  under  such  section  to  comply  with 
health  and  safety  standards  prescribed 
by  the  appropriate  agency  of  such  State, 
introduced  by  Mr.  GaxFriw,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2706 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress 'ossem'bleii.  That  section 
306  of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (7 
X7.S.C.  1926).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(d)  No  loan  shall  be  made  or  insxired 
under  this  section  and  no  grant  shall  be 
made  under  this  section  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  water  supply  or  waste  dis- 
posal system  In  any  State  unless  the  pro- 
posed system  has  been  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  and  such  agency  haa 
determined  and  certified  to  the  Secretary 
that  such  proposed  system  compiles  with 
the  standards  for  health  and  safety  pre- 
scribed by  such  agency  for  the  tyi>e  of  fa- 
cility to  be  constructed." 

Exhibit  1 
RKSOLxmoN  Rbgakoinc  Wateb  Scfplt  and 

Sewerage  Systems 

(By  the  Oreat  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River 

Board  of  State  Sanitary  Engineers) 

Whereas,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Federal  act  Is  authorized  and  does  make 
financial  assistance  grants  to  communities 
and  districts  of  5,&(X)  population  and  under 
for  the  construction  of  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems,  and 

Whereas.  The  construction  plans  and 
specifications  for  the  systems  are  reviewed 
and  must  be  approved  by  the  FHA.  and 

Whereas.  The  basis  of  design  used  by  the 
FHA  for  the  review  and  approval  of  engi- 
neering plans  for  the  systems  are  very  low 
with  respect  to  such  Items  as  pipe  sizes, 
fire  protection  and  materials  for  construc- 
tion, and 

Whereas.  The  systems  under  considera- 
tion are  public  systems  which  come  \inder 
the  supervision  of  state  departments  of 
health,  and 

Whereas.  The  low  standards  of  design  of 
FHA  which  are  different  from  those  of  the 
state  departments  of  health  has  caused  con- 
fusion and  can  and  does  result  In  the  con- 
struction of  substandard  water  and  sewerage 
systems,  and  tend  to  compromise  the  health 
and  fire  protection  afforded  the  people 
served. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Oreat  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board 
Meeting  In  annual  conference  In  Chicago 
on  March  30  and  31.  1967.  requests  that  the 
FHA  Immediately  review  Its  standards  of  en- 
gineering design  and  that  they  be  made  to 
conform  with  good  engineering  practice  and 
further  that  In  each  state,  the  standards  of 
design  be  In  conformity  with  those  of  the 
respective  state  departments  of  health,  and 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Agrlctilture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Adopted  March  31,  1967. 


ExaiBiT  2 

COMMONWULTB  OF  PmOISTIVANIA, 

DsPABTMnrr  or  Hxalth, 

Harriaburg,  November  1,  1967. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  P.  GanmN, 
U.S.  Senate.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  It  Is  gratifying  to 
learn  of  your  Interest  and  possible  action  in 
connection  with  the  need  for  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  adhere  to  adequate  en- 
vironmental and  engineering  standards  In 
connection  with  water  supply  and  sewersige 
projects.  I  am  8\ire  that  there  Is  a  basis  for 
corrective  action  to  prevent  substandard  and 
Inadequate  water  supply  and  sanitation  In- 
stallations in  connection  with  PHA  projects. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  approaches 
which  could  be  taken  to  improve  not  only  the 
technical  problems  but  also  to  achieve  better 
over-all  coordination  would  be  to  transfer 
this  program  to  an  agency  which  Is  now  ad- 
ministering such  grants.  This  would  reduce 
somewhat  the  proliferation  of  agencies  with 
which  the  local  communities  must  deal.  It  Is 
possible  of  course  that  this  may  not  be 
feasible. 

Another  desirable  approach  would  be  to 
establish  through  legislation  as  a  clear  In- 
dication of  congressional  policy  that  FHA 
projects  would  be  required  to  conform  with 
the  standards  in  the  states  in  which  they  are 
located.  This  would  eliminate  any  question  on 
such  matters  as  pipe  sizes,  construction  de- 
tails and  applicability  of  various  types  of  sew- 
age treatment. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  principal  problem  with 
respect  to  sewerage  systems  have  been — (1) 
Suggesting  different  (lower)  types  of  sewage 
treatment  on  projects  already  weU  firmed  up 
through  engineering  investigations  and  (2) 
Causing  delays  in  treatment  plant  construc- 
tion by  offering  excessively  optimistic  predic- 
tions of  fund  availability.  In  connection  with 
water  supply  systems  there  is  a  dilemma  on 
provision  of  full  water  supply  services  In- 
cluding fire  protection. 

We  wlU  be  very  happy  to  be  kept  Informed 
of  progress  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Weslet  E.  Gilbertson, 

Director, 
Bureau  of  Environmental  Health 


Installed  In  that  specific  state  and  approved 
by  that  health  department.  In  some  In- 
stances, plastic  pipe  was  being  used,  whUe 
the  use  of  such  plastic  pipe  was  not  permitted 
by  the  State  Health  Department  In  other 
public  water  supply  systems  In  that  state. 

Since  all  these  systems  installed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  are  actviaUy 
public  water  supplies,  although  generally  in- 
stalled m  a  rural  area,  they  should  of  neces- 
sity meet  the  public  water  supply  standards 
of  the  state  within  which  they  are  being  in- 
stalled and  should  have  the  approval  of  that 
State  Department  of  Health. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Federal  govern- 
ment should  be  leading  in  setting  high  stand- 
ards in  all  of  their  agencies,  rather  than  al- 
lowing some  of  their  Federal  agencies  to  per- 
mit installations  which  would  not  adequate- 
ly meet  all  the  needs  of  a  community. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Meredith  H.  Thompson, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


November  29,  1967 


State  of  New  York, 
Department  of  Health, 
Albany,  N.T.,  November  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  This  Is  to  confirm 
our  recent  telephone  conversation  regarding 
the  resolution  concerning  the  installation  of 
water  and  sewerage  systems  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  adopted  by  the  Great 
Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board  of  State 
Sanitation  Engineers,  March  31,  1967. 

The  resolution  basically  Indicates  "That 
the  Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River 
Board  Meeting  in  annual  conference  In  Chi- 
cago on  March  30  and  31,  1967.  requests  that 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  immedi- 
ately review  Its  standards  of  engineering  de- 
sign and  that  they  be  made  to  conform  with 
good  engineering  practice  and  further  that 
in  each  state,  the  standards  of  design  be  In 
conformity  with  those  of  the  respective  state 
departments  of  health."  Copies  of  this  reso- 
lutlon  were  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Administrator  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  because  In 
some  instances,  the  Farmers  Hone  Admlnls- 
tratlon  was  approving  the  Installation  of 
public  water  supplies  which  did  not  meet 
the  standards  of  other  public  water  supplies 


State  of  Ohio, 
Department  of  Health, 
Columbus.  Ohio,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin  :  We  have  your  let- 
ter of  November  1,  1987,  that  requested  that 
we  provide  you  with  our  comments  on  the 
activity  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion In  the  public  water  supply  and  sewerage 
field  In  Ohio. 

Major  Items  of  concern  are  as  follows: 

1— It  has  been  a  longstanding  policy  of  the 
Ohio  Department  of  Health  to  require  that 
water  supply  systems  meet  or  be  such  that 
they  can  be  economically  converted  to  meet 
fire  underwriters  requirements  so  that  fire 
protection  as  well  as  public  health  protection 
Is  provided.  The  FHA  financed  Improvements 
provide  water  service  for  homes  In  built  up 
portions  of  incorporated  areas  as  well  as 
farm  homes  that  are  served  by  long  rural 
Unes.  We  have  accepted  the  FHA  policy  that 
fire  protection  may  not  be  reasonable  for 
economic  reasons  In  the  rural  lines  but  are 
convinced  that  In  the  built  up  sections  of 
Incorporated  areas,  the  pipelines  and  struc- 
tures should  be  of  such  design  that  they 
^.^lUd  be  used  or  economically  converted  to 
IJrovlde  the  water  necessary  for  adequate  fire 
protection  In  these  centers  of  population, 
^e  FHA  authorize  no  grant  participation  If 
the  fire  protection  Is  provided. 

2— Experience  In  Ohio  has  been  that  prob- 
lems develop  in  water  supply  systems  that 
are  owned  and  maintained  by  property  owner 
type  nonprofit  corporations.  During  the  pe- 
riod that  the  system  Is  being  installed,  every- 
one U  very  cooperative  and  adequate  leader- 
ship Is  available.  As  time  progresses  the 
leaders  of  the  first  stage  pass  out  of  active 
participation,  maintenance  problems  develop 
In  the  system.  Funds  for  this  maintenance 
are  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  attitude  of 
the  consumer  changes.  We  prefer  not  to  have 
our  water  utilities  operated  by  property 
owner  type  non-profit  corporations  but  to 

7.t    *^*     utlUties     operated     by     public 

Recently  the  FHA  has  Informed  groups  In 
Ohio  that  the  group  cannot  obtain  FHA  In- 
sured loans  If  they  are  a  public  entity  but 
they  can  obtain  FHA  insured  loans  If  they 
are  organized  as  property  owner,  non-profit 
corporation.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  Ohio  De- 
partment of  Health  received  Immediate  pres- 
sure, from  groups  desiring  loans,  to  make  an 
Immediate  change  In  policy  based  on  prom- 
ises that  these  new  groups  woiUd  provide 
adequate  management.  Ohio  law  is  such  that 
there  U  no  review  or  control  of  the  operation 

?r»n«°*Pi°°*  P"''"*^  """««  by  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Ohio. 

The  FHA  Indicated  that  the  reason  that 
they  had  loan  funds  available  for  non-profit 
corporations  but  not  to  pubUc  entities  (In- 
cluding Incorporated  villages)  was  due  to  the 


fact  that  they  have  two  sources  of  tun<U 
One  source  Is  the  U.S.  Congress  and  these 
fxmds  are  known  as  appropriated  funds  and 
are  relatively  small  portions  of  their  avail- 
able  funds.  The  remainder  and  major  part  of 
their  fimds  are  from  private  investment 
sources  and  are  known  as  "insxired  funds" 
A  U.S.  Treasury  Department  ruling  was  such 
that  the  "Insured  funds"  could  not  be  used 
for  public  entities  which  means  that  they 
have  very  little  real  money  available  for 
municipal  utilities  or  other  utilities  owned 
by  public  entitles  even  though  they  have 
done  a  good  Job  in  contacting  municipalities 
and  soliciting  appUcations  for  loans  from 
them. 

3 — It  U  noted  that  any  type  of  sewage 
treatment  Is  acceptable  to  the  FHA  as  long 
as  the  treatment  Is  done  by  lagoons.  It  Is 
the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  Department  of 
Health  that  sewage  lagoons  have  a  very  defi- 
nite place  in  the  field  but  that  they  are  not 
an  universal  tool  that  can  be  used  in  any 
location.  Consulting  engineers  have  indicated 
that  they  have  had  very  Uttie  success  in 
obtaining  FHA  permission  to  use  any  other 
type  treatment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Eagle, 

Chief  Engineer. 

State  of  IixiNon  Depaxtbixnt  of 
Pttblic  Health, 

Springfield.  III..  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  1  understand  from 
your  assistant,  Brlr.  Joe  Deweese,  that  you  are 
considering  Introducing  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Federal  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  conform  with  the  design  standards  of 
the  several  State  Departments  of  Health  re- 
garding the  design  of  water  supply  and  sew- 
erage  systems  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
Utration  within  each  of  the  several  states. 

We  have  had  some  problem  with  FHA  with 
respect  to  the  underdeslgn  of  water  supply 
systems.  The  question  principally  Involves 
the  provision  of  adequate  fire  protection  on 
rural  water  districts.  We  would  certainly 
support  your  efforts  to  amend  the  federal 
law  making  it  mandatory  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  conform  with  good 
engineering  practice  and  further  that  In 
each  state,  the  standards  of  design  of  FHA 
be  In  conformity  with  those  of  the  respective 
State  Departments  of  Public  Health  or  other 
state  agency  for  the  design  of  public  water 
supply  and  sewerage  systems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  Klassen, 
Chief  Sanitary  Engineer. 

State  of  Minnesota, 
Department  of  Health, 
Minneapolis,  November  13, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  P.  Griffin, 
U.S.  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Griffin:  As  a  member  of 
the  Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  Board 
of  SUte  Sanitary  Engineers  I  was  a  party 
to  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  on 
March  31,  1967,  regarding  problems  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  I  have  seen 
a  copy  of  the  letter  written  to  you  by  Dr. 
R.  Gerald  Rice.  Acting  Director  of  the  Mich- 
igan Department  of  Public  Health,  under 
date  of  October  30.  discussing  this  problem 
Although  we  have  not  had  as  much  diffi- 
culty as  some  of  the  other  states  report  I 
am  in  conciurence  with  the  statements  In 
Items  2  through  6  of  Dr.  Rice's  letter.  I  feel 
It  Is  absolutely  essential  for  FHA  as  weU  as 
other  Federal  agencies  to  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  states  in  which  they 
operate.  ' 

I  beUeve  we  have  had  perhaps  fewer  prob- 
lems than  some  of  the  sutes  largely  because 
there  have  not  been  many  applications  to 
FHA.  In  addition,  we  have  a  very  cooperative 
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state  Director  for  PHA,  so  that  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  meet  ovir  standards  within  the 
framework  of  FHA  authority. 

It  would  seem  that  specific  legislation  re- 
quiring cooperation  would  be  In  order. 
Respectfully, 

F.  L.  WOODWARD, 

Director, 
Division  of  Environmental  Health. 

iProm  the  Lansing   (Mich.)    State  Journal, 

Oct.  27, 1967] 

Legislator  Raps  U.S.  "Runarodnd" 

Practices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion brought  fresh  charges  from  Rep.  Ray- 
mond J.  Smlt,  R-Ann  Arbor,  that  the  fed- 
eral agency  is  stlfilng  sewage  and  water 
treatment  development. 

He  accused  the  agency  of  requiring  sub- 
standard designs  for  waste  treatment  and 
water  supply,  "runarounds"  and  ham- 
stringing community  efforts  to  eEtend  public 
health  services. 

"Farm  agency  loans  require  that  no  fu- 
ture extensions  of  water  and  sewer  systems 
be  made  unless  prior  approval  by  the  FHA 
Is  given,"  he  charged. 

Even  though  the  agency  doesn't  have  the 
funds,  Smlt  claimed  that  its  agents  con- 
tinue "to  beat  the  bushes  for  new  FHA  ap- 
plications." 

insidious  effect 

"Communities  complain  that  they  have 
also  been  duped  Into  contracting  for  profes- 
sional services  to  plan  their  project,"  he 
said. 

Then,  he  added,  the  community  faces 
the  obligations  for  the  professional  services 
and  the  promised  U.S.  grant  funds  are  not 
allocated. 

"Such  Is  the  Insidious  effect  of  the  false 
high  hopes  and  great  disappointments  of 
federal  promises,"  Smlt  said. 

Local  officials,  he  added,  have  also  com- 
plained of  "runarounds"  from  the  U.S. 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

"Communities  contend  they  are  strung 
along,  not  being  told  where  they  stand, 
but  with  perpetual  bait  of  'high  on  the 
priority  list'  held  before  them,"  he  said. 

In  other  Instances,  local  officials  said  the 
agency  offers  grants  for  portions  of  projects 
and  federal  loans  for  the  balance. 

"At  least  one  community  was  prevailed 
upon  to  reject  a  private  bid  and  accept  a 
more  expensive  federal  bid  for  their  bonds," 
Smlt  said. 

EXPRESS    CONCERN 

"I  contend,"  he  added,  "that  the  United 
States  government  Is  not  a  savings  and  loan 
institution  and  that  this  'loan  brokerage' 
operation  engaged  In  by  the  FHA  Is  deplor- 
able. 

"If  a  private  Investor  were  to  do  this  It 
would  be  considered  Illegal,  but  the  Farm 
Administration  seems  to  feel  they  can  oper- 
ate beyond  the  ethics  Imposed  upon  private 
enterprise." 

Bonding  attorneys,  he  contended,  have  re- 
ported that  despite  complicated  FHA  require- 
ments the  agency  has  refused  to  permit  the 
communities  to  hire  competent  counsel  on 
bond  Issue  questions. 

"This  prevents  communities  from  getting 
straight  answers  and  puts  them  at  the  mercy, 
such  as  it  Is,  of  the  federal  farm  agent 
and  causes  unezpert  handling  of  bond  sales," 
Smlt  said. 

Smlt  said  a  legitimate  question  Is  why 
the  farm  agency  should  be  Involved  In  lu-ban 
problems  in  the  first  place. 

Michigan  congressmen  and  senators  have 
Indicated  concern,  and  frustration  over  the 
problem,  be  added. 

(From  the  Lansing    (Mich.)    State  Journal. 

Oct.  19. 19671 

Sewage  Disposal's  Fate  Big  Qttestion 

(By  Mert  H.  Dean) 
Ithaca. — A   cold    wind    from   Washington 
has  brought  a  chill  to  this  conununlty  over 


the  fate  of  Its  lagoon-type  sewage  disposal 
system. 

The  cold  wind  came  In  the  form  of  a  fed- 
eral "freeze"  on  funds  available  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  offices  for 
any  work  projects  which  haven't  been  fully 
processed. 

The  status  of  the  Ithaca  applications  for 
both  grant  and  low-Interest  loans  Is  not  offi- 
cially known  here  so  whether  these  amounts 
are  Included  under  the  "freeze"  order  cannot 
be  Immediately  determined. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  ago  FHA  an- 
nounced to  Ithaca  city  officials  they  would 
receive  a  $24,000  grant  and  a  low-Interest 
loan  of  $134,000  toward  construction  of  the 
disposal  system.  To  handle  local  share  of 
costs,  the  city  submitted  an  application  for 
sale  of  bonds  and  received  permission  a 
month  ago  to  make  sale  of  such  items. 

So  that  some  Idea  could  be  gained  on  total 
cost  of  the  project,  bids  were  taken  late  In 
the  summer  with  Smith  Engineering  and  Ex- 
cavators of  Lansing,  the  low  bidder.  Work- 
men from  that  company  began  shortly  after 
the  bids  were  opened  to  do  some  of  the  pre- 
liminary work,  even  though  no  formal  ap- 
proval of  a  contract  came  through  the  city 
council. 

Now  the  work  is  almost  completed  by  the 
firm,  as  hopes  were  held  the  system  could 
be  placed  in  use  this  fall  before  freezing 
weather  arrived. 

Status  of  the  project  was  not  known  by 
city  officials  or  those  of  the  Gratiot  FHA 
office  here  when  the  city  council  discussed 
the  delay  In  Tuesday  night's  co\incll  meeting. 

No  action  coxild  be  taken  on  the  project, 
though  authorization  was  given  to  sign  a 
contract  with  Consiuners  Power  Company  for 
water  department  needs  In  electrical  current 
which  should  bring  up  to  a  $500  per  year 
savings  to  the  city  over  present  rates  being 
paid. 

Exhtbit  3 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  30, 1967. 
Hon.  OaviLLE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  A  matter  of  deep 
concern  has  come  to  our  attention  relating  to 
the  Implementation  in  Michigan  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  water  and 
sewage  assistance  program  for  communities 
and  districts  of  5.500  population  and  under. 

As  you  are  aware.  Section  3  of  the  author- 
izing legislation.  Public  Law  89-240.  states  In 
Its  pertinent  part,  that  no  grant  shall  be 
made  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  that  a  project: 

"(11)  Is  designed  and  constructed  so  that 
adequate  capacity  will  be  or  can  be  made 
available  to  serve  the  present  population  of 
the  area  to  the  extent  feasible  and  to  serve 
the  reasonably  foreseeable  growth  needs  of 
the  area,  or  (lU)  is  necessary  for  orderly 
community  development  consistent  with  a 
comprehensive  community  water  or  sewer 
development  plan  of  the  rural  area  and  not 
inconsistent  with  any  planned  development 
under  State,  county,  or  municipal  plans  ap- 
proved as  official  plans  by  competent  au- 
thority for  the  area  in  which  the  rural  com- 
munity Is  located  .  .  ." 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  has  in  recent  months  re- 
peatedly expressed  its  dissatisfaction  to  the 
FHA  over  the  administration  of  several  as- 
pects of  this  program.  These  Include  not  only 
the  practice  of  soliciting  and  approving  more 
projects  than  can  be  funded  but  also  ques- 
tionable regulations  covering  bond  arrange- 
ments and  standards  of  engineering  design 
as  well.  In  a  letter  to  FHA  Administrator 
Howard  Bertsch  dated  July  6.  1967.  John  F. 
Vogt.  Chief.  Division  of  Engineering.  Michi- 
gan Department  of  Public  Health  concluded : 

Once  again  we  would  urge  that  the  Farm- 
ers   Home   Administration   critically   review 


Its  standards  of  engineering  design  for  both 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  with  • 
goal  of  bringing  them  into  conformity  with 
commonly  accepted  good  engineering  prac- 
tice and  latitude  for  exercising  professional 
engineering  Judgment.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  seeking  advice  from  state  health 
departments,  engineers  In  private  practice 
and  others  and  include  representation  from 
various  areas  In  the  eoimtry.  Further,  we 
would  strongly  urge  that  practices  and  proce- 
dures be  discontinued  which  tend  to  discour- 
age local  initiative. 

A  similar  view  has  also  been  expressed  in  a 
resolution  adopted  March  31,  1967,  by  the 
Great  Lakes-Upper  Mississippi  River  Board 
of  State  Sanitary  Engineers,  copy  of  which 
Is  enclosed. 

It  Is  apparent  from  the  authorizing  legis- 
lation cited  above  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
with  regard  to  this  program  was  to  facilitate 
rather  than  frustrate  and  complicate  the 
orderly  development  of  water  and  sewer  fa- 
cilities. Furthermore,  It  Is  equally  clear  that 
the  criticisms  here  expressed  reach  to  ques- 
tions considerably  more  fundamental  than 
simply  the  matter  of  the  availability  of  Fed- 
eral money.  Consequently,  we  the  under- 
signed members  of  the  Michigan  Congres- 
sional Delegation  strongly  lu-ge  that  you  give 
this  matter  your  earliest  and  most  careful 
review. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Robert  P.  Griffin,  U.S.  Senator;  Marvin 
L.  EscH,  Second  District;  Garst 
Brown,  Third  District;  Edward  Hutch- 
inson, Fourth  District;  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Fifth  District;  Charles  E.  Chamber- 
lain, Sixth  District;  Donald  W.  Rrt- 
CLE,  Jr.,  Seventh  District;  James  Har- 
VET.  Eighth  District;  Gut  Vander  Jact, 
Ninth  District;  Elford  A.  Cederbeso. 
10th  District;  Philip  E.  Ruppe,  11th 
District;  William  S.  BEOOMriELD,  18th 
District;  and  Jack  H.  McDonald,  19th 
District,  Members  of  Congress. 


HELIUM  CENTENNIAL  YEAR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference,  a  joint 
resolution  which  provides  for  designat- 
ing the  year  1968  as  "Tlie  National 
Helium  Centennial  Year." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  125)  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  the  year 
1968  as  "The  National  Helium  Centen- 
nial Year,"  introduced  by  Mr.  Monroniy 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
h{is  come  to  my  attention  that  1968 
marks  a  double  anniversary  for  helium. 
In  1868 — ^nearly  100  years  ago — an  Eng- 
lishman, Sir  Joseph  N.  Lockyer,  first  dis- 
covered that  the  gases  of  the  sun  con- 
tained a  new  element,  helium.  However, 
it  was  not  imtll  50  years  later  that 
helium  was  extracted  from  natural  gas 
in  other  than  laboratory  quantities  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  northwestern  portion  of  my  great 
home  State,  Oklahoma,  is  among  the 
helium-producing  areas  of  the  Nation 
and  a  contributor  to  the  future  of  our 
Nation  through  this  production. 

This  natural  resource — vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare,  in  our  Na- 
tion's nuclear,  electronic,  space,  and 
imderseas  technology  efforts — serves  as  a 
fitting  example  of  effective  natural  re- 
source conservation  through  Govern- 
ment and  industry  cooperation. 
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We  must — and  can — profit  in  all 
natiiral  resource  conservation  by  follow- 
ing the  fine  example  set  by  Government 
and  industry  teamwork  in  conservation 
of  helium. 

I  commend  "The  National  Helium  Cen- 
tennial Year"  and  urge  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  join  with  me  in  support  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  which  we  should  com- 
plete prior  to  the  inaugiu-al  of  the  new 
year. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1967— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     480 

Mr.  RUSSELL  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suflferlng  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    481    AND   482 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  two  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (HM.  6167)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence,  and  a  new  loan,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  riext 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2134)  to  provide 
Incentives  for  the  establishment  of  new 
or  expanded  Job-producing  industrial 
and  commercial  establishments  in  niral 
areas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

Eugene  G.  Hulett.  of  Oregon,  to  be 
VS.  marshal,  district  of  Oregon,  term 
of  4  years — reappointment. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Wednesday,  DecemtXEu:  6,  1967, 
any  representations  or  objectionfi  they 


may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be 
scheduled. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  AR- 
TICLES. ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY: 
Speech  by  him  entitled  "Oklahoma  Foot- 
ball Excellence." 


PORTENTS  OP  FURTHER  U.S.  MILI- 
TARY ESCALATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
James  Reston  in  the  New  York  Times 
for  November  29,  1967.  speculates  not 
only  on  the  reasons  for  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  rumored  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary in  order  to  assume  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  but  also 
on  the  timing  of  the  spate  of  rumors. 

The  speculation  here — and  It  Is  no  more 
than  that — 

Mr.  Reston  writes — 
is  that  the  opposition  to  McNamara  within 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  "Interfering,"  as 
they  put  It.  with  the  conduct  of  the  war 
had  built  up  to  the  point  where  there  wa«  at 
least  a  fear  within  the  Administration  that 
the  President  might  be  confronted  with  the 
resignation  of  two  or  three  of  his  top  mUl- 
tary  advisers. 

This  is  a  very  Interesting  speculation, 
coinciding  as  It  does  with  the  reports  of 
a  televised  national  broadcast  by  Gen- 
erals Eisenhower  and  Bradley  the  night 
before,  in  which  they  said: 

The  United  States  shoiUd  consider  tempo- 
rary forays  Into  North  Vietnam,  and,  tf 
necessary,  hot  pursuit  of  the  enemy  Into 
neighboring  neutral  Cambodia  and  Laos  as 
well. 

General  Elsenhower  also  stated  he 
"would  favor  pursuit,  by  air,  even  into 
China." 

It  thus  seems  that  the  United  States 
is  about  to  escalate  even  further  its  mili- 
tary intervention. 

Almost  4  years  ago — on  March  10. 
1964 — I  made  a  major  speech  on  the 
subject  of  U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Vietnam.  The  title  of  that  speech  was- 
"The  United  States  Should  Get  Out  of 
Vietnam." 

Had  that  advice  been  heeded,  then 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  U.S.  cas- 
ualties would  have  been  avoided. 

I  have  been  repeating  that  advice  over 
the  years  since  then  as  the  escalation  of 
the  U.S.  military  adventure  in  Vietnam 
has  steadily  Increased. 

I  continue  to  give  this  advice  today 
with  even  more  apprehension  about  the 
significance  of  this  latest  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  military  influence. 

No  more  Information  is  available  to 
me  than  appears  in  the  press,  but  I.  too. 
can  speculate. 

Do  these  latest  moves  mean  that,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  "hot  pursuit"  the 
U.S.  troops  will  be  making  forays  into 


North  Vietnam,   Cambodia,   Laos,  and 
even  mainland  China? 

Will  the  forays  in  "hot  pursuit"  into 
North  Vietnam  on  a  temporary  basis 
shortly  turn  into  an  all-out  invasion  of 
North  Vietnam,  as  some  unnamed  ofltt- 
clal  in  Saigon  was  reported  to  have  urged 
at  about  the  time  Generals  Elsenhower 
and  Bradley  were  advocating  the  same 
thing  on  a  "temporary  basis"? 

It  should  be  recalled  that  when  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  was  first  or- 
dered in  February  1965,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  on  a  tlt-for-tat  basis — steadily  es- 
calated since  then  into  dally  missions  to 
attack  an  ever-growing  list  of  targets. 

How  long  will  it  be — if  this  course  of 
escalation  is  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion— before  Haiphong  harbor  is 
mined  and  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam 
will  be  destroyed,  causing  the  deaths  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  North 
Vietnamese  civilians? 

How  long  will  It  be— if  this  course  of 
escalation  is  followed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion— until  U.S.  planes  are  destroying 
airfields  in  Communist  China,  on  the 
bland  assumption  that  the  mainland 
Chinese  Government  will  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  U.S.  planes  destroy  its  airfields 
without  taking  retaliatory  measures? 

And.  if  China  retaliates  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not 
honor  the  mutual  security  pact  it  has 
with  mainland  China? 

The  United  States  may  reiterate 
ceaselessly  that  "it  seeks  no  wider  war" 
but  its  actions  do  not  accord  with  its 
words. 

It  is  high  time  to  assert  civilian  control 
over  the  military  establishment  and 
start  to  deescalate  the  military  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  James  Reston  appearing  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  November  29, 
1967,  enUtled  "Why  McNamara?— And 
Why  Now?"  be  printed  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Tork  Times,  Nov.  20,  iwnj 

Washinoton:   Wht  McNamaba?— and  Wht 

Now? 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washington,  November  28. — The  two  main 
questions  about  President  Johnson's  new 
appointee  to  the  presidency  of  the  World 
Bank  are:  Why  McNamara,  and  why  now? 

The  answer  to  the  first  is  fairly  easy.  Mc- 
Namara wanted  It.  He  Is  quaUfied  to  do  it. 
And  despite  his  reputation  as  a  mechanical 
computer,  he  la  much  more  Interested  In 
removing  the  causes  of  wars  than  in  waging 
and  directing  wars.  Read  hie  Montreal  speech, 
which  identifies  poverty  as  the  root  of  war, 
and  the  point  is  clear. 

PRESmSNTIAL   ASStTRANCBS 

Moreover.  McNamara  was  at  the  top  of  the 
list  of  candidates  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Ford  Foundation  In  1965,  though  opposed  by 
some  Influential  members,  but  the  President 
fell  ill  at  that  time  and  McNamara  asked 
John  J.  McCloy  to  take  his  name  off  the  list. 
Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  had  a 
call  on  the  President  for  the  bank  Job  since 
the  President  had  told  him  on  several  oc- 
casions that  he  could  have  almost  any  Job  he 
wanted. 

There  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  timing 
question,  but  only  partial.  McNamara  was 
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George  Woods'  candidate.  Woods  talked  to  his 
two  predecessors  in  the  World  Bank  presi- 
dency. Eugene  Black  and  the  same  John  J. 
McCloy.  They  agreed  with  Woods  that  Mc- 
Namara would  be  the  best  candidate,  but 
while  Woods  pressed  the  Administration  for 
a  nominee,  nothing  happened  for  sixteen 
months. 

DECISIONS   DELATED 

Finally,  the  board  of  the  World  Bank  asked 
Woods  to  stay  on  for  a  year  beyond  his  regu- 
lar five-year  term  that  expires  on  Dec.  31. 
1967,  and  pressed  the  Administration  for  a 
decision  by  Oct.  31  last.  That  date  passed 
without  a  decision.  Meanwhile,  Woods  had 
talked  to  McNamara  and  urged  him  to  con- 
sider the  Job  and  talk  to  the  President  about 
It.  Apparently  Mr.  McNamara  did  so  in  gen- 
eral terms  over  the  Armistice  day  weekend 
when  he  and  the  President  made  a  long  flight 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  back. 

Two  points  are  interesting  here.  First,  the 
President's  decision  to  appoint  McNamara 
was  made  a  week  ago  Monday  and  passed  on 
to  the  bank  a  week  ago  last  Thursday,  but 
McNamara  did  not  know  about  the  actual 
nomination  by  the  President  untU  after  It 
was  made.  And  second,  despite  the  pressure 
from  the  bank  for  a  "nominee"  or  as  some 
members  of  the  bank  board  preferred,  a 
"choice  of  nominees,"  only  the  McNamara 
name  was  put  forward,  and  even  then  the 
President  was  not  obliged  to  put  forward  any 
name  at  that  time. 

So  the  timing  answer  is  Inconclusive.  The 
President  could  have  waited  until  after  the 
election  If  he  liked.  He  did  not  respond  to 
the  bank's  appeals  for  over  a  year,  and  then 
suddenly  did  so.  The  speculation  here — It  Is 
no  more  than  that — Is  that  the  opposition  to 
McNamara  within  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
for  "interfering."  as  they  put  It.  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  had  buUt  up  to  the  point 
where  there  was  at  least  a  fear  within  the 
Administration  that  the  President  might  be 
confronted  with  the  resignation  of  two  or 
three  of  his  top  mUltary  advlsen. 
HOCUS   ponra 

Was  this  discussed  between  General  West- 
moreland and  the  Joint  Chiefs  during  West- 
moreland's recent  visit  in  Washington?  Was 
the  danger  of  resignations  passed  on  to  the 
President  by  somebody  on  the  armed  serv- 
ices committees  of  the  Congress?  We  do  not 
know  the  answers  to  these  questions,  but 
they  are  the  subject  of  Uvely  conversation 
here,  and  the  cause  of  considerable  anxiety 
among  those  In  Washington  who  regard  Mc- 
Namara as  a  restraining  infiuence  on  ttie 
generals  and  politicians  who  want  to  escalate 
the  war. 

In  any  event,  two  or  three  facts  are  fairly 
obvious.  The  President  could  have  avoided 
the  whole  issue  for  a  year.  McNamara  did 
not  resign  or  refuse  to  go  on.  He  Is  tired, 
but  not  so  tired  that  he  has  to  be  relieved, 
and,  In  any  event,  will  undoubtedly  stay  on 
at  the  Pentagon  for  a  while,  even  If  he  ac- 
cepts the  job  when  it  is  offered  to  him  later 
this  week. 

Notice  has  been  given  by  the  President, 
however,  that  he  is  looking  for  a  new  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  He  has  insisted — even  to 
McNamara,  according  to  one  source — that  he 
has  no  successor  in  mind  and  wants  McNa- 
mara's  help  in  choosing  one.  I'hus  the  antl- 
McNamara  faction  gets  something  and  Mc- 
Namara does  too. 

This  is,  at  least,  a  novel  procedure.  The 
hawks  are  pleased  with  It  and  the  doves  de- 
pressed. McNamara  is  going,  but  nobody 
knows  when,  to  be  replaced  by  somebody,  no- 
body knows  whom.  Thus  everybody  gets 
something  but  not  quite  what  he  wanted: 
McNamara  is  on  his  way  out,  but  not  quite, 
and  will  still  have  his  hand  on  the  brake. 
Nobody  knows  how  firmly  or  for  how  long. 
8o  everybody  Is  wondering  and  doubting  and 


speculating  about  what  the  President  Is  up 
to,  and  not,  of  course,  for  the  first  time. 


AMERICANS  SUPPORT  THEIR  PRES- 
IDENT IN  TIME  OF  STRESS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  site  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  MIT.  has  given  President  John- 
son's Vietnam  policies  a  sizable  electoral 
victory  In  a  November  referendum.  Cit- 
izens there  have  supported  the  purpose 
and  directions  of  our  national  effort. 

It  is  significant  that,  in  November,  two 
cities — San  Francisco  and  Cambridge— 
where  one  might  expect  the  heavy  dis- 
sent, voted  support  for  our  men  In  Viet- 
nam. 

These  votes  are,  in  my  opinion.  Indic- 
ative of  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of 
Americans. 

I  believe  that  if  a  referendum  were 
taken  in  almost  any  American  city,  the 
results  would  be  an  endorsement  for  the 
President's  reasoned  policies. 

Americans  do  keep  their  promises  to 
other  nations. 

Americans  do  help  people  when  they 
are  under  attack  from  hostile  forces. 

Americans  do  stand  with  their  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  stress. 

Americans  do  rally  behind  gallant 
sons  who  are  fighting  for  Justice  in  the 
hills  and  rice  paddies  of  Vietnam. 

Americans  do  persevere  in  the  struggle 
against  communism. 


MONTANA  PUBLISHER  RETIRES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  truly  great  institutions  of  our  so- 
ciety is  the  weekly  newspaper.  The  week- 
lies have  produced  some  of  our  finest  citi- 
zens and  journalists.  One  of  Montana's 
longtime  publishers.  A.  H.  Eiseleln.  re- 
tired this  summer  after  61  years.  He  had 
been  associated  with  the  Boulder  Mon- 
itor since  1913. 

A.  H.  Eiseleln  comes  from  a  family 
well  disciplined  in  newspaper  work.  His 
father  was  an  engraver  in  Germany; 
his  late  brother.  A.  W.  Eiseleln.  published 
the  Roundup  Record-Tribune,  and  his 
four  sons,  all  trained  in  engraving  tmd 
newspaper  work.  Mr.  Eiseleln  is  an  ar- 
ticulate spokesman  in  many  areas  and 
was  an  outstanding  weekly  editor  who 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  his  com- 
munity. 

I  have  known  Eisle  since  my  early  days 
in  Montana  politics.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  always  had  the  respect  of  leaders 
and  candidates  in  both  parties.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Eiseleln  are  deserving  of  many  more 
years  of  good  health  and  productive  en- 
deavor at  a  pace  less  rigorous  than  the 
past  61  years  in  the  newspaper  business. 
They  have  my  personal  good  wishes  and 
congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  tisk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
feature  story  published  in  the  November 
1967  issue  of  the  Montana  Fourth  Estate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A.  H.  EiBKLEiN  Rmau  Atom.  61  Yxabs'  Wokk 

A.  H.  Eiseleln,  who  at  the  age  of  78  had 
accumulated  61  years  of  experience  In  the 


newspaper  business,  retired  J\ily  20  as  pub- 
lisher of  the  Boulder  Monitor,  where  he  had 
worked  since  1913. 

The  new  publisher  Is  a  son,  Joseph  Eise- 
leln, who  has  been  In  the  engraving  busK 
ness.  first  at  Great  Falls  and  then  at  Twin 
Falls,  Idaho.  Joe  Eiseleln,  was  at  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  for  12  years  until  1946  and 
then  bought  a  half  Interest  In  the  plant  at 
the  Twin  Falls  Times  News. 

A.  H.  Eiseleln,  or  "Elsie"  as  he  Is  known  to 
his  friends,  was  bom  In  Wlconl,  Minn.,  In 
1889.  His  father  was  an  engraver  In  Ger- 
many, who  migrated  to  the  United  States. 

A.  H.  served  his  apprenticeship  In  a  print 
shop  at  Buffalo  Lake.  Minn. 

The  following  was  written  by  Dr.  A.  B. 
WestweU.  Helena,  long-time  friend  of  Mr. 
Eiseleln ; 

"Fortunately,  his  basic  training  for  his 
career  as  an  editor  and  publisher  began  early 
in  life  in  a  traditionally  disciplined  German 
family,  which  adequately  prepared  him  for 
the  seU-dlEClpllne  required  In  his  chosen 
vocation.  In  those  days  of  limited  communi- 
cations media,  the  editor,  the  clergy  and  the 
politician  to  a  lesser  degree,  were  the  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion,  and  as  such  the  editor 
had  to  be  a  phUosopher,  judge,  leader,  de- 
bater, and  In  his  spare  time  a  news  gatherer, 
printer  and  ingenlovis  mechanic.  A.  H.  de- 
veloped Into  being  all  of  these.  He  bad  to. 
In  Older  to  survive  In  those  rugged  times." 

He  came  west  In  1908  and  worked  with  his 
brother  Alfred  W.  Eiseleln  who  established 
the  Roundup  Record  at  the  time.  Returning 
to  Buffalo  Lake  in  1910  he  married  Gladys 
Sheppard.  and  became  publisher  of  the  paper 
at  Danube.  Minn.,  when  he  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  youngest  publisher  In  that 
state. 

Returning  to  Montana  with  his  wife,  he 
was  at  Harlowton  and  at  Two  Dot.  A.  H. 
E^iselein's  name  Is  on  the  roster  of  publish- 
ers of  the  Musselshell  News,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1906  and  was  one  of  the  predeces- 
sor papers  of  the  Harlowton  Times. 

His  name  Is  also  on  record  as  having  been 
publisher  of  the  Two  Dot  Tribune,  founded 
In  1912  by  8.  W.  Tlndell.  Eiseleln  succeeded 
Tlndell  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  King, 
during  whose  regime  the  paper's  plant 
burned. 

It  was  In  1913  that  Eiseleln  went  to  Boul- 
der where  he  went  to  work  for  Publisher 
Young  of  the  Bovilder  Monitor.  Here  he  pub- 
lished a  Homesteaders  Guide  and  in  1915 
he  purchased  the  paper  from  Toung. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eiseleln  have  four  sons  whom 
they  trained  In  newspaperlng  and  In  engrav- 
ing. They  are  Joe,  Buz.  Gordon  and  John. 
Buz  has  a  lithograph  shop  in  Kallspell.  Gor- 
don is  proprietor  of  the  BllUngs  Engraving 
Co.  John  abandoned  the  printing  profession 
and  Is  doing  medical  research  In  Llvermore, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Eiseleln  helped  operate  the  Monitor 
all  through  the  years.  It  was  her  task  to 
gather  and  write  the  local  news. 

A.  H.  has  one  living  brother,  Henry  Eiseleln 
of  Buffalo  Lake.  Minn.  Following  his  retire- 
ment he  and  Mrs.  Eiseleln  visited  first  In 
California  and  later  In  their  old  home  town 
of  Buffalo  Lake. 

The  elder  brother,  K.  W.  Eiseleln  remained 
at  Roundup  where  he  had  arrived  via  the  first 
regularly-scheduled  train  on  the  Milwaukee. 
There  he  purchased  a  lot,  arranged  for  a 
buUdlng,  and  left  to  buy  printing  equipment. 
The  first  issue  was  April  3,  1908.  The  paper 
became  the  Roundup-Tribune  In  1930.  He  re- 
mained as  publisher  untU  1964  when  he  re- 
tired and  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter,  Mn. 
Kenneth  P.  Rasmussen  and  her  husband. 
A.  W.  EUeleln  died  at  Roimdup  In  January  of 
this  year  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  following  Is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  West- 
well  concerning  A.  H.  Eiseleln : 

"  'Elsie'  has  the  mark  of  a  true  editor. 
Budding  poUtlclans  of  both  majca-  parties 
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sought  his  advice  In  the  early  days.  Some 
have  risen  to  high  places  In  national  affairs, 
hut  despite  heavy  schedules  they  all  take 
time  to  stop  and  visit  with  their  old  friend 
when  they  return  to  Montana. 

"His  service  to  the  community  and  state 
are  legend.  Intensely  loyal  to  Boulder,  he  lent 
his  enthusiastic  support  to  every  endeavor 
designed  to  Improve  the  town.  He  was  the 
effective  champion  of  the  State  Training 
School  from  the  early  days  when  It  served 
both  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  during  the 
later  years  when  It  has  served  only  the 
mentally  retarded. 

"A  few  years  ago  when  he  and  Mrs.  Elseleln 
celebrated  their  50th  wedding  anniversary 
hundreds  of  friends  from  all  walks  of  life 
gathered  In  Boulder  to  celebrate  the  affair 
with  them." 

AN  EDITOR'S  HONEST  VIEWS:  "WHY 
WE  NEED  TO  WIN" 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  a  major 
factor  in  the  shaping  of  American  public 
opinion  about  Vietnam  is  the  coverage 
given  it  by  the  press.  Journalists  are  free 
to  see  and  hear  what  they  want  in  South 
Vietnam  and  to  report  their  findings 
accordingly. 

Unhampered  by  military  censorship, 
our  newsmen  are,  and  should  be,  the  eyes 
and  ears  for  Americans  on  the  home- 
front.  We  rely  on  them  heavily  to  keep 
us  informed  on  the  day-to-day  events  as 
well  as  on  the  overall  picture  in  Vietnam. 

We  expect  the  newsman  to  "give  us  the 
news  straight."  We  are  not  so  much  in- 
terested in  what  the  newsman  hoped  to 
find  in  Vietnam,  but  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  what  he  actually  observed 
there.  We  want  him  to  test  his  observa- 
tions by  asking  himiself  the  question: 
"Am  I  reporting  what  I  want  to  see,  or 
am  I  reporting  what  is  really  there?" 

If  the  newsman  meets  the  test  by 
reporting  what  he  actually  sees  there, 
he  is  true  to  himself  and  is  living  up  to 
the  highest  ideals  of  journalism.  He  has 
indeed  helped  his  readers  to  become  truly 
imformed. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to  such 
an  example  of  excellent  journalism.  A.  A. 
(Bud)  Smyser.  editor  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  who  was  recently  in  South 
Vietnam,  has  written  a  news  analysis  of 
the  Vietnam  situation.  It  is  both  infor- 
mative and  credible  because  he  first 
asked  himself  whether  he  was  reporting 
his  .preconceptions  as  facts  or  whether 
he  was  reporting  the  realities  of  the  sit- 
uation as  he  in  fact  found  them. 

I  commend  Bud  Smyser's  report  to  all 
who  want  integrity,  candor,  and  intelli- 
gence combined  in  a  dispatch  from 
Saigon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  the  article  by 
Smyser  which  was  published  in  the 
November  21.  1967.  Issue  of  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EorroR  Now  More  Convinced  of  Need  To  Wtn 
(ByA.  A.  Smyser) 

Saigon.  South  VirrNAM. — ^There  seems  to 
be  a  tendency  among  Vietnam  visitors.  Jour- 
nalists Included,  to  find  the  facts  that  sup- 
port the  views  they  held  before  they  came. 

I  came  here  and  to  this  area  of  the  world 
feeling  that  victory  In  Vietnam  Is  Important 
to  both  national  and  free  world  Interests.  I 
leave  more  convinced  than  ever. 
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I  came  here  feeling  reasonably  optimistic 
about  the  long-term  prospects  for  victory.  I 
leave  more  optimistic  than  when  I  arrived. 

I  have  asked  myself  whether  I  have  simply 
fallen  into  the  trap  of  seeing  only  what  I 
wanted  to  see  and  learning  only  what  I  want- 
ed to  learn. 

Or  whether  I  saw  only  what  people  wanted 
me  to  see. 

My  answer  to  myself  Is  that  I  don't  think 
so. 

Before  reaching  Saigon,  I  had  visited  seven 
other  major  Asian  clUes — chatted  with  news- 
men and  ofllcl&ls  on  the  scene,  read  the  press 
reports  and  available  literature,  and  looked 
for  myself. 

Many  of  the  people  I  met  were  people  I  had 
known  before  and  In  whom  I  place  confidence 
and  trust.  Other  contacts  were  recommended 
by  such  people.  If  I  went  to  an  international 
brain-washing,  it  was  one  I  arranged  for 
myself. 

The  domino  theory  has  been  out  of  vogue 
for  awhile.  It  holds  that  the  naUons  of 
Southeast  Asia  are  standing  close  to  each 
other  and  that  If  one  is  tipped  over  the  others 
win  faU.  too. 

In  my  view,  the  domino  theory  today  has 
more  validity  than  ever  before — and  South- 
east Asia  recognizes  it.  That  Is  why  the  war 
is  winning  more  and  more  support  from 
South  Vietnam's  neighbors  even  as  it  seems 
to  grow  more  unpopular  at  home. 

It  Is  not  simply  the  fact  that  aggression 
unstopped  In  Vietnam  may  be  followed  by 
aggression  elsewhere  against  a  neighbor. 

There  Is  also  the  fact  of  an  emerging  sense 
of  regional  Interest  and  regional  IdenUty. 

The  nations  in  this  part  of  the  world  are 
more  Interdependent  than  ever  before.  All  of 
them  except  Indonesia  are  beginning  to  make 
real  progress,  to  provide  a  better  life  for  their 
people.  AU  of  them,  even  Indonesia,  have 
hope  and  reasonable  expectaUon  of  even  bet- 
ter days  to  come. 

Most  of  them  plan  their  progress  in  con- 
cert  with  their  neighbors.  In  some  cases  it  U 
as  simple  as  one  country  sponsoring  an  engi- 
neering coUege  to  serve  the  area  while  an- 
other provides  the  school  of  medicine. 

But  the  need  for  cooperation  also  can  be 
as  dramatic  as  that  with  the  Mekong  River 
Development  project.  Its  potential  for  devel- 
oping power  and  irrigation  for  Thailand 
Laos.  Cambodia  and  South  Vietnam  is 
enormous. 

But  it  has  aptly  been  described  as  a  treas- 
ure chest  with  four  locks  and  four  keys. 
The  treasure  can  only  be  unlocked  If  all 
four  will  insert  their  keys. 

The  four  nations  recognize  this  and  have 
attended  all  30  meetings  of  the  control  group 
and  kept  it  moving  ahead  on  schedule  even 
though  ThaUand  and  Cambodia,  for  example 
do  not  have  diplomaUc  relations  with  each 
other. 

There  are  a  dozen  regional  cooperative 
groups,  many,  like  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  having  quite  a  few  more  members  than 
the  relatively  small  Mekong  group. 

Cooperation  Is  not  as  Imperative  In  some 
other  areas  as  with  the  Mekong  but  it  has 
some  degree  of  urgency  in  many  matters. 

This  kind  of  cooperation  offers  the  region 
Its  greatest  hope— yet  it  could  hardly  hope 
to  last  If  Red  China  moved  aggressively  into 
the  area— and  all  Asia  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  U.S.  shield  in  Vietnam  In  pre- 
serving the  present  atmosphere. 

By  the  same  token.  If  the  Communists 
were  to  move  Into  power  In  South  Vietnam, 
the  neighbor  nations  would  have  to  twist 
and  turn  to  face  the  new  reality. 

Most  of  the  new,  promising  cooperative 
spirit  would  have  to  go  down  the  drain. 

The  present  trend  offers  a  path  toward  the 
kind  of  world  organization  and  stability  we 
seek  as  a  nation.  To  permit  them  to  be 
demolished  would  not  be  in  Southeast  Asia's 
Interest  nor  In  outb. 

On  the  Vietnam  battle  front,  it  may  be  said 
correctly  that  a  five-day  visitor  U  no  expert. 


But  even  a  five-day  visitor  can  look,  listen 
read  and  evaluate  what  he  has  heard  and 
seen. 

I  found  nothing  to  contradict  Gen.  West- 
moreland's statement  that  the  enemy  has 
consistently  failed  to  achieve  any  single  im- 
portant battle  objective.  The  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  simply  haven't  won  a  thing 
they  tried  to  win. 

They  haven't  taken  any  land  from  us  or 
significant  number  of  people  from  us. 

Their  sources  of  supply  are  dwlndUng. 
Their  movements  are  made  steadily  more  dif- 
ficult. Their  soldiers  are  deserting  in  increas- 
ing numbers.  Vietnamese  civilians  are  pass- 
ing along  intelligence  Information  to  us  at  an 
increasing  rate. 

We  have  troubles,  but  few  Americans,  even 
the  worst  critics  of  the  war,  would  disagree 
with  the  officer  who  ended  a  summaUon  by 
saying:  "I'd  hate  to  be  on  the  other  side." 

My  travels  took  me  to  no  areas  of  high  dan- 
ger— but  they  did  take  me  to  places  that  had 
been  high  danger  areas  In  the  past. 

We  spent  a  day  in  a  helicopter  over  the 
Mekong  Delta,  visiting  two  secure  villages, 
landing  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  that  conducts 
amphibious  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong, 
and  talking  to  officers  engaged  in  river  pa- 
trols and  In  rural  reconstruction  work. 

We  spent  another  day  going  480  miles 
north  to  Da  Nang,  visiting  three  refugee  vil- 
lages there  and  looking  in  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  bridge  that  had  been  mined  a  few 
months  earlier.  The  adjoining  town  Is  con- 
sidered to  still  have  substantial  sentiment  for 
the  Viet  Cong. 

There  were  films  and  lectures  which  Gov. 
Romney  might  call  brainwash  but  which 
stand  up  factually  In  the  view  of  reporters 
and  observers  who  have  no  axe  to  grind. 

Out  of  aU  of  this  I  gained  a  great  sense  of 
pride  in  the  kind  of  Americans  we  have  in 
Vietnam  and  In  their  dedication  to  their 
Jobs.  I  was  Impressed  by  the  leaders  I  saw, 
dedicated  men  who  are  convinced  the  cause 
is  right. 

I  was  also  Impressed  that  we  now  are  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  a  buildup  period  and  can  rea- 
sonably expect  to  see  much  more  In  results 
In  the  next  12  months. 

In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  built  more 
than  81  billion  worth  of  airstrips,  canton- 
ments and  harbors  In  Vietnam,  and  finally 
are  tapering  off.  We  have  ptished  our  troop 
level  to  500,000  and  gained  more  foreign  sup- 
port. 

The  civilian  build-up  has  seen  a  constitu- 
tion written,  government  elected  and  govern- 
ment installed. 

We  have  able  leaders  on  the  scene  who  are 
convinced  that  the  pay-off  for  all  of  this  will 
soon  come  in  the  form  of  increasing  civilian 
and  military  successes. 

Some  worry,  in  fact,  that  the  Communists 
will  sue  for  and  get  a  phony  peace  before  we 
have  the  chance  to  realize  the  pay-off  from 
aU  this  effort. 

It  is  worth  worr3nng  about.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  can  win  In  Vietnam  and  will  win  if 
we  persist  on  something  approximating  our 
present  course. 
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NA-nONAL  DATA  CENTER 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
Prof.  Arthur  R.  Miller,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  Law  School,  appeared 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
trative Practice  and  Procedure  last 
spring  to  discuss  the  problems  of  pri- 
vacy and  the  National  Data  Center.  Pro- 
fessor Miller  impressed  us  not  only  with 
his  Intelligence  but  with  his  profound 
concern  for  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

Recently  I  read  Professor  MUler's  ar- 
ticle enUtled  "The  National  Data  Cen- 
ter and  Personal  Privacy."  published  In 
Atlantic  magazine  for  November  1967.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THX  National  Data  Center  and  Pkbtonal 
Pkivact 
(By  Arthur  R.  Miller) 
(Note. — The  computer  age  is  not  to  be 
stayed  as  anyone  knows  who  has  been  billed 
for  another  citizen's  charge  account  or  has 
wondered  what  has  happened  to  his  paid-up 
niagazlne  subscription.  The  computer  sci- 
ence is  already  so  advanced  that  experts  en- 
visage a  huge  National  Eteta  Center  to  speed 
and  slmpUfy  the  collection  of  pertinent  In- 
formation about  Americans.  Properly  run,  it 
could  be  a  boon.  But  any  person  who  has 
seen  an  FBI  file  or  been  party  to  a  U.S.  gov- 
ernment "security  check"  has  reason  to  know 
how  the  abuse  or  misuse  of  dossiers  of  un- 
evaluated  Information  can  threaten  an  in- 
dividual's rights.  A  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  here  discusses  the 
precautions  necessary  to  protect  citizens 
from  "governmental  snooping  and  bureau- 
cratic splnelessness  or  perfidy."  Professor 
^Uller  has  testified  on  the  subject  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice   and   Procedure.) 

The  modern  computer  Is  more  than  a 
sophisticated  Indexing  or  adding  machine,  or 
a  miniaturized  Ubrary;  It  is  the  keystone 
for  a  new  communications  mediimi  whose 
capacities  and  implications  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  reaUze.  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
tiu-e.  computer  systems  wlU  be  tied  together 
by  television,  satellites,  and  lasers,  and  we 
win  move  large  quantities  of  information 
over  vast  distances  In  imperceptible  units  of 
time. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new 
technology  are  many.  In  one  medical  center, 
doctors  are  already  using  computers  to  moni- 
tor heart  patients  In  an  attempt  to  Isolate 
the  changes  In  body  chemistry  that  precede 
a  heart  attack.  The  search  Is  for  an  "early 
warning  system"  so  that  treatment  Is  not  de- 
layed unUl  after  the  heart  attack  has  struck. 
Elsewhere,  plans  are  being  made  to  establish 
a  data  bank  In  which  vast  amounts  of  medi- 
cal Information  will  be  accessible  through 
remote  terminals  to  doctors  thousands  of 
miles  away.  A  doctor  will  then  he  able  to 
determine  the  antidote  for  various  poisons  or 
get  the  latest  literature  on  a  disease  by  dial- 
ing a  telephone  or  typing  an  Inquiry  on  a 
computer  console. 

A  committee  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  proposed  that  the  federal  government 
set  up  a  National  Data  Center  to  compile 
statistical  Information  on  various  facets  of 
our  society.  Certainly  the  computer  can  help 
us  slmpllfv  record-keeping  by  assigning 
evervone  a  '"'birth"  number  that  will  Identify 
him' for  tax  returns,  banking,  education,  so- 
cial security,  the  draft,  and  other  purposes. 
This  number  could  also  serve  as  a  telephone 
number,  which,  when  used  on  modern  com- 
munication mechanisms,  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  reach  Its  holder  directly  no  matter 
where  he  might  be. 

But  such  a  Data  Center  poses  a  grave 
threat  to  Individual  freedom  and  privacy. 
With  Its  Insatiable  appetite  for  Information, 
Its  Inability  to  forget  anything  that  has  been 
put  Into  It,  a  central  computer  might  become 
the  heart  of  a  government  surveillance  sys- 
tem that  would  lay  bare  our  finances,  our 
associations,  or  our  mental  and  physical 
health  to  government  Inquisitors  or  even 
to  casual  observers.  Computer  technology  la 
moving  so  rapidly  that  a  sharp  line  between 
sUtistlcal  and  Intelligence  systems  Is  bound 
to  be  obliterated.  Even  the  most  Innocuoiis 
of  centers  could  provide  the  "foot  In  the 
door"  for  the  development  of  an  Individual- 
ized computer-based  federal  snooping  sys- 
tem. 
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Since  a  National  Data  Center  would  be 
augmented  by  numerous  subsystems  or  satel- 
lites operated  by  state  and  local  governments 
or  by  private  organizations,  comprehensive 
national  regulation  of  computer  communi- 
cations, whether  of  federal  or  nonfederal 
origin,  ultimately  will  become  Imperative. 

Moreover,  deliberations  should  not  be  con- 
ducted In  terms  of  computer  capability  as 
it  exists  today.  New  computer  hardware  is 
constantly  being  spawned,  machine  storage 
capacity  and  speed  are  Increasing  geometri- 
cally, and  costs  are  declining.  Thus  at  pres- 
ent we  cannot  imagine  what  the  dimensions, 
the  sophistication,  or  the  snooping  ability 
of  the  National  Data  Center  wlU  turn  out 
to  be  ten  or  twenty  years  from  now.  Nor  can 
we  predict  what  new  techniques  will  be  de- 
veloped to  pierce  any  safeguards  that  Con- 
gress may  set  up  in  order  to  protect  people 
against  those  who  manipulate  or  falsify  In- 
formation they  extract  from  or  put  Into 
the  center. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  data-processing  technology  to 
carry  out  Important  governmental  operations 
simply  because  it  might  be  abused.  However, 
it  Is  necessary  to  fashion  an  adequate  legal 
structure  to  protect  the  public  against  mis- 
use of  Information  handling. 

In  the  past,  privacy  has  been  relatively 
easy  to  protect  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Large  quantities  of  information  about  indi- 
viduals have  not  been  available.  Generally 
decentralized,  uncollected,  and  uncoUated, 
the  available  information  has  been  relatively 
superficial,  access  to  it  has  been  difficult  to 
secure,  and  most  people  are  unable  to  inter- 
pret It.  During  the  hearings  held  recently  by 
two  of  the  congressional  subcommittees  in- 
vestigating invasions  of  privacy,  however, 
revelations  concerning  the  widespread  use  of 
modern  electronic  and  optical  snooping  de- 
vices shocked  us. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Invasion  of  Privacy,  Edgar  S. 
Dunn.  Jr..  a  research  analyst  for  Resources 
for  the  Put\ire,  Incorporated,  pointed  out 
that  information  in  the  center  would  not  be 
intelligible  to  the  snooper  as  are  the  con- 
tents of  a  manlla  folder.  Computerized  data 
require  a  machine,  a  code  book,  a  set  of 
Instructions,  and  a  technician  in  order  to  be 
comprehended.  Presumably  Mr.  Dunn's  thesis 
is  that  If  it  Is  difficult  or  expensive  to  gain 
access  to  and  Interpret  the  data  In  the 
center,  there  U  little  likelihood  of  anyone's 
trying  to  pry;  If  the  snooper's  cost  for  un- 
earthing a  unit  of  dirt  Increases  sufficiently. 
It  will  l>ecome  too  expensive  for  him  to  try 
to  violate  the  center's  integrity. 

Mr.  Dunn's  logic  falls  to  take  Into  account 
other  factors.  First,  If  all  the  Information 
gathered  about  an  Individual  Is  in  one  place, 
the  payoff  for  snooping  is  sharply  enhanced. 
Thus,  although  the  cost  or  difficulty  of  gain- 
ing access  may  be  great,  the  amount  of  dirt 
available  once  access  is  gained  is  also  great. 
Second,  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  art  of  electronic  s\irvelllance  will  con- 
tinue to  become  more  efficient  and  econom- 
Icsd.  Third,  governmental  snooping  Is  rarely 
deterred  by  cost. 

Mr.  Dunn  also  Ignores  a  number  of  special 
dangers  posed  by  a  computerized  National 
Data  Center.  Ever  since  the  federal  govern- 
ment's entry  Into  the  taxation  and  social 
welfare  spheres,  increasing  quantities  of  In- 
formation have  been  recorded.  Moreover,  as 
recording  processes  have  become  mechanized 
and  less  cumbersome,  there  also  has  been 
centralization  and  collation  of  Information. 
In  something  akin  to  Parkinson's  Law,  the 
increase  In  information-handling  capacity 
has  created  a  tendency  toward  more  exten- 
sive manipulation  and  analysis  of  recorded 
data,  which,  in  turn,  has  required  the  col- 
lection of  more  and  more  data.  The  creation 
of  the  Data  Center  with  electronic  storage 
and  retrieval  capacity  wUl  accelerate  this 
pattern. 


Any  Increase  In  the  amount  of  recorded 
Inf  ormaUon  Is  certain  to  Increase  the  risk  of 
errors  in  reporting  and  recording  and  In- 
dexing. Information  distortion  also  will  be 
caused  by  machine  malfunctioning.  More- 
over, people  working  with  the  data  in  Wash- 
ington or  at  a  distance  through  remote  termi- 
nals can  misuse  the  information.  As  Infor- 
mation accumulates,  the  contents  of  an  in- 
dividual's computerized  dossier  will  appear 
more  and  more  impressive  and  will  Impart 
a  heightened  sense  of  reUablUty  to  the  user, 
which,  coupled  with  the  myth  of  computer 
InfalllbUlty,  will  make  It  less  likely  that  the 
user  will  try  to  verify  the  recorded  data.  This 
WlU  be  true  despite  the  "softness"  or  "Im- 
precision" of  much  of  the  data.  Our  success 
or  faUure  In  life  ultimately  may  turn  on 
what  other  people  decide  to  put  Into  our 
files  and  on  the  programmer's  ability,  or  In- 
ability, to  evaluate,  process,  and  interrelate 
information.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Informa- 
tion likely  to  find  its  way  into  the  center  wlU 
be  gathered  and  processed  by  relatively  xrn- 
skllled  and  unimaginative  people  who  lack 
discrimination  and  sensitivity.  Pvirthermore, 
a  computerized  file  has  a  certain  Indelible 
quality — adversities  cannot  be  overcome 
simply  by  the  passage  of  time. 

There  are  further  dangers.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  a  National  Data  Center  may  en- 
courage certain  federal  officials  to  engage  In 
questionable  surveillance  tactics.  For  ex- 
ample, optical  scanners — devices  with  the 
capacity  to  read  a  variety  of  type  fonts  or 
handwriting  at  fantastic  rates  of  speed — 
could  be  used  to  monitor  our  mall.  By  Unk- 
ing scanners  with  a  computer  system,  the 
Information  drawn  in  by  the  scanner  would 
be  converted  into  machine-readable  form 
and  transferred  Into  the  subject's  file  In  the 
National  Data  Center. 

Then,  with  sophisticated  programming, 
the  dossiers  of  all  of  the  surveUlance  sub- 
ject's corresjxsndents  could  be  produced  at 
the  touch  of  a  button,  and  an  appropriate 
entry — perhaps  "associates  with  known 
criminals" — could  be  added  to  all  of  them. 
As  a  result,  someone  who  simply  exchangee 
Christmas  cards  with  a  person  whose  mall  is 
being  monitored  might  find  himself  under 
surveUlance  or  might  be  turned  down  when 
he  appUes  for  a  Job  with  the  government  or 
requests  a  government  grant  or  applies  for 
some  other  governmental  benefit.  An  un- 
tested, impersonal,  and  erroneoxis  ccanputer 
entry  such  as  "associates  with  known  crimi- 
nals"  has  marked  him,  and  he  Is  helpless  to 
rectify  the  situation.  Indeed,  It  Is  likely  that 
he  would  not  even  be  aware  that  the  entry 
existed. 

These  tactics,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
coupling  wiretapping  and  computer  proc- 
essing, undoubtedly  will  be  extremely  at- 
tractive to  overzealous  law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. Similarly,  the  ability  to  transfer  into 
the  National  Data  Center  quantities  of  In- 
formation maintained  in  nonfederal  files — 
credit  ratings,  educational  Information  from 
schools  and  universities,  local  and  state  tax 
information,  and  medical  records — wiU  en- 
able governmental  snoopers  to  obtain  data 
that  they  have  no  authority  to  secure  on 
their  own. 

The  compilation  of  information  by  un- 
skilled personnel  also  creates  serious  prob- 
lems of  accuracy.  It  Is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  what  is  recorded. 
Information  can  be  entirely  accurate  and 
sufficient  In  one  context  and  wholly  Incom- 
plete and  misleading  in  another.  For  exam- 
ple, the  bare  statement  of  an  Individual's 
marital  status  has  entirely  different  con- 
notations to  the  selective  service,  a  credit 
bureau,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
the  social  security  administration.  Consider 
a  computer  entry  of  "divorced"  and  the 
different  embellishment  that  would  be 
necessary  in  each  of  those  contexts  to  por- 
tray an  accurate  picture  of  an  individual's 
situation. 
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The  question  of  context  Is  most  graphi- 
cally Illustrated  by  the  unexplained  and  In- 
complete arrest  record.  It  la  unlikely  that  a 
citizen  whose  file  contains  an  entry  "arrest- 
ed. 6/1/43:  convicted  felony.  1/6/43;  three 
years,  federal  penitentiary"  would  be  given 
federal  employment  or  be  accorded  the  gov- 
ernmental courteales  accorded  other  clUsena 
Yet  the  subject  may  simply  have  been  a 
conscientious  objector,  And  what  about  the 
entry  'arrested,  disorderly  conduct:  sen- 
tenced six  months  Ootham  City  Jail."  with- 
out further  explanation,  who  would  know 
that  the  person  Involved  was  a  civil  rights 
demonstrator  whose  conviction  was  reversed 
on  appeal? 

Finally,  the  risks  to  privacy  created  by  a 
National  Data  Center  He  not  only  in  the 
misuse  of  the  system  by  those  who  desire 
to  injure  others  or  who  can  obtain  some  per- 
BMal  advantage  by  doing  so.  There  also  Is  a 
leglUmate  concern  that  government  em- 
ployees in  routine  clerical  positions  will  have 
the  capacity  to  Inflict  damage  through  negli- 
gence, sloppiness.  thoughtlessness,  or  sheer 
stupidity,  by  unintentionally  rendering  a 
record  inaccurate,  or  losing  it.  or  disseminat- 
ing Its  contents  to  people  not  authorized  to 

BC€  It. 

To  ensure  freedom  from  governmental  In- 
trus  on.  Congress  must  legislate  reasonably 
precise  standards  regarding  the  InformaOon 
that  can  be  recorded  In  the  National  Data 
center.  Certain  types  of  Information  should 
?.«...!f  recorded  even  If  it  is  technically 
feasible  to  do  so  and  a  legitimate  admlnlstra- 
«ve  objective  exists.  For  example.  It  has  long 

^«».  ^fw"'!"":."  ""**  """^  »«««  vantag^ 
points      desirable."    to    require    citizens    to 

iT^.  *"  'V'P'*^  passports  when  traveling 
LhI!1  "^^H?^-  or  to  require  universal  finger- 
printing. But  we  have  not  done  so  because 
these  encroachments  on  our  liberties  are 
deemed  Inconsistent  with  the  philosophical 

fnfo™-f."'  •^'"^'  I'"'"^'".  highly  personal 
Information,  especially  medical  and  psychl- 
atrtc  information,  should  not  be  permitted 
wortln*g  U*"  """*"  *'""*°  "^^  depends  upon 

tin^^dKf'i°?J^*'P'y  limiting  the  Informa- 
tion Which  federal  agencies  and  offlclala  can 

^^^♦.  ,  S?  P^"***  citizens  Is  absolutely 
essential.  To  reinforce  these  limitations,  the 
statute  creating  the  Data  Center  should  pro- 

w  fh«„T°"*^.^  "^y  information  collected 
without  specific  congressional  authorization. 
F.H  Ik*'*  *'"""y  °'  *^*  center's  operations 
^itoV"*  °**v'*  °'  *^  '"P*«  on  individual 
privacy  can  be  better  perceived    the  center's 

tion  of  factual  data. 

nJ^,  °f«e««*ry  procedural  and  technical 
Sr!5^^!;^2r;"  ^  '*"  "'*°  *^o  categories: 
^^.^.^J°  guarantee  the  accural  and 
integrity  of  the  stored  Information,  and  those 
needed  to  control  Its  dissemination. 
..J^Jm^J*  ^*  accuracy  of  the  center's  files, 
an  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  t^ 
IJ^l  errors  in  Information  concerning  hlm^ 

fhrnfrK!  P^°*-°"*  o^  bis  computer  file 
should  be  sent  to  him  once  a  year  Ad- 
mittedly.   this  process  would  be  /x^nsfve" 

T.^^^Vr,T^  ^  '^^"  "»**  *b«  ^^"«  of 
th?.  .K  "^°"n*"oo  win  be  lost  If  It  Is  known 
i^  .  the  government  has  It:  and  there  might 
be  squabbles  between  citizens  and  the  dIu 
fho,  °°°'=«rnlng  the  accuracy  of  the  file 
that  would  enuil  costly  administrative  pro- 
ceedings. Nonetheless,  the  right  of  a  cltte^ 
to  be  protected  against  governmental  dls- 
senunatlon  of  misinformation  Is  so  Important 
that  we  must  be  willing  to  pa>  some  price 
to  preserve  It  Instead  of  an  innual  mauff 
citizens  could  be  given  access  to  thelTmS 

riinJiS"'''*-  ^J^^^  "^""8^  »  °«twork  of 
remote  computer  terminals  situated  In  bov- 
emment  buildings  throughout  the  country 
What  is  necessary  is  a  procedure  for  period!, 
cally  determining  when  date  are  outmoded 
or  should  be  removed  from  the  file 

-Turning  to  the  quesUon  of  access,  the  cen- 
ter s  computer  hardware  and  software  muat 
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be  designed  to  limit  access  to  the  Informa- 
tion. A  medical  history  given  to  a  government 
doctor  In  connection  with  an  application  for 
veterans  benefits  should  not  be  available 
to  federal  employees  not  leglUmately  In- 
volved In  processing  the  appUcatlon.  One 
solution  may  be  to  store  Information  accord- 
ing to  Its  sensitivity  or  Its  accessibility,  or 
both.  Then,  governmental  offlrlals  can  be 
assigned  access  keys  that  will  let  them  reach 
only  those  portions  of  the  center's  files  that 
are  relevant  to  their  particular  governmental 
function. 

Kveryone  directing  an  Inquiry  to  the  center 
or    seeking    to    deposit    Information    in    It 
should    be    required    to    Identify    himself. 
Finger-   or  voice-prints  ultimately  may   be 
the  best  form  of  Identification.  As  snooping 
techniques  become  more  sophUtlcated,  sys- 
tems may  even   be  needed  to  counter  the 
possibility  of  forgery  or  dupUcaUon;  perhaps 
an  answer-back  system  or  a  combination  of 
finger-   and   voice-prints  will   be   necessary. 
In  addition,  the  center  should  be  equipped 
with  protector  files  to  record  the  Identity  of 
Inquirers,  and  these  files  should  be  audited  to 
unearth  misuse  of  the  system.  It  probably 
will  also  be  necessary  to  audit  the  programs 
controlling  the  manipulation  of  the  flies  and 
access  to  the  system  to  make  sure  that  no 
one  has  inserted  a  secret  "door"  or  a  pass- 
word permitting  entry  to  the  date  by  un- 
authorized  personnel.    It   Is   frightening   to 
realize  that  at  present  there  apparently  Is 
no  foolproof  way  to  prevent  occasional  "mon- 
itor Intrusion"  In  large  date-processing  sys- 
tems.   Additional    protection    against    these 
risks   can   be   achieved   by   exercising   great 
care    In    selecUng    programming    personnel. 
In   the  future,  sophisticated  connections 
between     the    center     and    federal     ofllcers 
throughout    the  country   and    between   the 
federal  center  and  numerous  state,  local  and 
private  centers  probably  will  exist.  As  a  re- 
sult, Information  will  move  Into  and  out  of 
the  center  over  substentlal  dlstences  by  tele- 
phone lines  or  microwave  relays.  The  cen- 
ter's "network"  character  will  require  Infor- 
mation to  be  protected  against  wiretapping 
and  other  forms  of  electronic  eavesdropping 
Transmission  In  the  clear  undoubtedly  will 
have  to  be  proscribed,  and  date  In  machine- 
readable  form  will  have  to  be  scrambled  or 
further  encoded  so  that  they  can  be  rendered 
ntelUglble  only  by  a  decoding  process  built 
Into  the  system's  authorized  terminals    Al- 
though It  may  not  be  worth  the  effort  or 
expense    to   develop    completely    breakproof 
codes,  sufficient  scrambling  or  coding  to  make 
It  expensive  for  an  eavesdropper  to  Intercept 
the  center's  transmission  will  be  necessary. 
If  Information  In  the  center  U  arranged  ac- 
cording  to  senslUvlty   or   accessibility,    the 
most  efficient  procedure  may  be  to  use  codes 
of  different  degrees  of  complexity. 

At  a  minimum,  congressional  action  la 
necessary  to  estebllsh  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  needs  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment In  accumulating,  processing  and 
disseminating  Information  and  the  right  of 
individual  privacy.  This  legislation  must  be 
reinforced  by  etetutory  clvU  remedies  and 
penal  sanctions. 

Testimony  before  Congress  concerning  the 
Intrusive  activities  of  the  Post  Office  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  and  the  Immigration 
and  NaturallzaUon  Service  gives  us  cause  to 
balk  at  delegating  authority  over  the  Date 
Center  to  any  of  the  agencies  that  have  a 
steke  In  the  content  of  data  collected  by  the 
government.  Some  federal  personnel  are 
already  involved  In  mall-cover  operations 
electronic  bugging,  wiretapping,  and  other 
Invasions  of  privacy,  and  undoubtedly  they 
would  try  to  crack  the  security  of  any  Date 
Center  that  maintains  Information  on  an 
individual  basis.  Thus  It  would  be  foUy  to 
leave  the  center  In  the  hands  of  any  agency 
whose  employees  are  known  to  engage  In 
anuprtvacy  actlvlUee.  SlmUarly,  the  center 
must  be  kept  away  from  government  officials 
who  are  Ukely  to  become  bo  entranced  with 


operating  sophisticated  machinery  and  ma- 
nipulating large  masses  of  data  that  thev 
will  not  respect  an  Individual's  right  to 
privacy. 

The  conclusion  seems  Inescapable:  con- 
trol  over  the  center  must  be  lodged  outside 
existing  channels.  A  new.  completely  inde- 
pendent agency,  bureau,  or  office  should  be 
established— perhaps  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
Census  Bureau  or  the  National  Archives— 
to  formulate  policy  imder  whatever  legisla- 
tive guidelines  are  enacted  to  ensure  the  pri- 
vacy of  all  citizens.  The  organization  would 
operate  the  center,  regulate  the  nature  of  the 
InformaUon  that  can  be  recorded  and  stored 
ensure  Ite  accuracy,  and  protect  the  center 
against  breaches  of  security. 

The  new  agency's  ability  to  avoid  becom- 
ing a  capUve  of  the  governmentel  units 
using  the  center  would  be  crucial.  Perhaps 
with  proper  stefflng  and  well -delineated  lines 
of  authority  to  Congress  or  the  President,  the 
center  could  achieve  the  degree  of  Independ- 
ence needed  to  protect  Individuals  against 
governmental  or  private  misuse  of  Informa- 
tion In  the  center.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  the  center  cannot  become  an 
Island  unto  Iteelf,  populated  by  technocrats 
whose  conduct  Is  shielded  by  the  alleged  om- 
niscience of  the  machines  they  manage  and 
who  are  neither  responsive  nor  responsible 
to  anyone. 

The  proposed  agency  should  be  established 
be/ore  the  center  Is  planned.  To  date  thers 
has  been  virtually  no  meaningful  exchange 
among  sclenUste,  technicians,  legal  experts, 
and  government  people  on  the  ImpllcaUons 
of  the  center.  The  center  also  might  consider 
supporUng  some  of  the  planned  non- 
federal computer  networks,  such  as  the 
Interunlverslty  Communications  Council's 
(EDUCOM)  plan  to  link  the  major  univer- 
sities together,  using  them  as  models  or  op- 
erating laboratories  to  test  procedures  and 
hardware  for  the  federal  center. 

To  satisfy  those  who  argue  for  the  early 
estebllshment  of  a  purely  statistical  Data 
Center.  It  might  be  possible  for  the  proposed 
agency  to  set  up  a  modest  center  In  which 
Information  which  does  not  Invade  privacy 
could  be  made  available  to  government  offi- 
cials, educators,  and  private  researohers. 
Other  federal  agencies  might  estebllsh  satel. 
lite  centers  that  would  contain  Information 
too  sensitive  to  be  recorded  In  the  stetlstlcal 
center  during  that  InsUtutlon's  formative 
period,  although  the  data  in  satellites  ulti- 
mately might  be  transferred  to  the  national 
center. 

The  threat  to  individual  privacy  posed  by 
the  computer  comes  from  the  private  sector 
as  well  as  the  proposed  federal  Data  Center. 
Each  year  stete  and  local  governmente,  edu-  9 
catlonal  Institutions,  trade  aasoclatlons,  and 
Industrial  Arms  establish  data  centers  that 
collect  and  store  quantities  of  Information 
about  individuals.  Because  the  high  cost  of 
computer  Installation  forces  many  organiza- 
tions to  operate  on  a  time-share  basis,  the 
nonfederal  centers  pose  a  special  danger  to 
privacy.  Without  effecUve  screening  and 
built-in  security  devices,  one  participant,  ac- 
clden telly  or  deliberately,  may  Invade  and  ex- 
tract or  alter  the  computer  files  of  another 
participant.  Moreover,  because  many  time- 
share  systems  operate  over  large  geographic 
areas,  their  transmissions  will  be  vulnerable 
to  tapping  or  malicious  destruction  unleas 
they  are  scrambled  or  encoded.  Right  now.  a 
mailing  list  contelning  150  to  170  million 
names,  accompanied  by  addresses  and  finan- 
cial date,  la  being  compiled.  The  list  la  ao 
structured  that  It  yields  subllste  of  people  In 
various  vocational  and  avocatlonal  cate- 
gories. Where  the  necessary  information  to 
produce  this  monster  came  from  and  how 
one  gete  off  the  list  are  mysteries. 

Currently  there  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand Independent  credit  bureaus  In  the 
United  State*,  many  of  whose  flies  are  be- 
ing computerized.  Eventually,  these  bureaus 
win   make   a  network   of  their  computera. 
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creating  a  ready  source  of  deteUed  informa- 
tion about  an  Individual's  finances.  The  ac- 
curacy of  these  records  wlU  become  Increas- 
ingly crucial;  an  honest  dispute  between  a 
consumer  and  a  retailer  over  a  bill  may 
produce  an  unexplained  and  unexpungeable 
"no  pay"  evaluation  in  the  computer  and  re- 
sult in  considerable  damage  to  the  buyer's 
credit  raUng. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee, the  director  of  the  New  York  Stete 
Identification  and  Intelligence  System  de- 
scribed a  data  bank  containing  files  on 
"known"  criminals  that  ultimately  will  con- 
tain millions  of  entries.  He  expressed  a  will- 
ingness to  exchange  Information  with  police 
officials  In  other  states  as  soon  as  the  state 
systems  could  be  meshed.  If  this  system  Is 
tied  into  the  National  Date  Center  or  New 
York's  Bureau  of  Motor  Vehicles  or  welfare 
agencies.  It  would  permit  someone  to  direct 
an  inquiry  to  the  computer  file  of  "known" 
criminals,  find  an  entry  under  the  name  of 
his  subject,  and  rely  on  that  entry  to  the 
subject's  detriment  without  attempting  to 
verify  ito  acciu'acy. 

Congress  should  consider  the  need  for 
legislation  setting  standards  to  be  met  by 
nonfederal  computer  organizations  In  pro- 
viding Information  about  private  persons 
and  restraining  federal  officers  from  access 
te  certain  types  of  Information  from  non- 
federal data  centers.  Nonfederal  systems 
should  be  required  to  Install  some  protec- 
tive devices  and  procedures.  This  Is  not  to 
suggest  that  Congress  should  necessarily  Im- 
pose the  same  controls  on  nonfederal  aystems 
that  It  may  choose  to  Impose  on  the  federal 
center.  But  a  protector  file  to  record  the 
source  of  Inquiries  and  modest  encoding 
would  probably  prevent  wide-scale  abuse, 
although  security  needs  vary  from  system  to 
system.  Since  security  may  be  facilitated  by 
Installing  protective  devices  In  the  computer 
hardware  Iteelf.  the  possible  need  for  regula- 
tion of  certain  aspecte  of  computer  manu- 
facturing also  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  possibility  of  regulating  transmission 
between  federal  and  nonfederal  centers  and 
the  Interaction  among  nonfederal  centers 
also  should  be  considered.  The  specter  of  a 
federal  agency,  such  as  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, reaching  Into  a  citizen's  medical 
file  In  a  data  center  operated  by  a  network 
of  hoepltels  to  augment  the  federal  center's 
file  Is  a  disturbing  one.  Regulating  the  secu- 
rity of  the  transmlsalone  and  Impoelng  sanc- 
tions for  non-compliance  and  eavesdropping 
would  preserve  individual  privacy  against 
governmentel  snooping  and  bureaucratic 
sprtnelessness  or  perfidy. 


AVIATION  ACADEMY 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  my 
colleagues  of  how  one  agency  of  Govern- 
ment is  working  with  an  Arizona  uni- 
versity to  solve  a  growing  national  prob- 
lem. The  agency  is  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  the  school  is 
Arizona  State  University  at  Tempe,  Ariz., 
and  the  problem  which  they  are  work- 
ing together  to  correct  is  the  shortage 
of  trained  pilots  and  other  aviation  per- 
sonnel. 

For  some  time  now,  officials  at  Ari- 
zona State  University,  especially  Presi- 
dent G.  Homer  Durham  and  Prof.  Wal- 
ter E.  Burdette  and  Victor  E.  Rothe,  have 
been  urging  the  construction  of  a  na- 
tional aviation  training  center  in  cen- 
tral Arizona,  where  climate  and  re- 
sources for  such  an  undertaking  are 
ideal.  But  it  was  not  until  officials  from 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion became  interested  in  the  proposal 
that  it  was  given  much  of  a  chance  of 
being  realized.  Seeing  the  growing  need 


for  trained  aviation  personnel,  and  rec- 
ognizing the  potential  of  the  university's 
proposal,  the  EDA  officials  immediately 
sponsored  a  feasibility  study  which  rec- 
ommended the  establishment  of  such  a 
center  at  the  Goodyear  Auxiliary  Air- 
field, located  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  Gila  Indian  Reservation  approxi- 
mately 15  miles  from  Phoenix.  The  cen- 
ter would  train  more  than  2,000  fliers  and 
technicians  annually,  and  Arizona  State 
University  would  operate  the  academic 
facility. 

What  this  demonstrates  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  in  addition  to  the  likelihood 
that  a  growing  national  problem  can  be 
solved,  is  that  we  are  perhaps  entering 
a  new  era  in  Pederal-State-communlty 
relations — an  era  in  which  cooperation 
will  be  the  prevailing  spirit.  Certainly, 
that  has  been  the  attitude  of  EDA  offi- 
cials throughout  this  program,  and  I 
congratulate  and  thank  them  for  it.  And 
I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all 
the  Arizona  State  University  officials,  as 
well  as  State  and  local  political  and  busi- 
ness leaders,  for  their  leadership  in  and 
support  of  this  program. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Executive 
Summary  of  the  feasibility  study  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  It  provides  a 
startling  insight  into  the  serious  nature 
of  this  national  problem  and  It  recom- 
mends steps  that  can  be  taken — indeed, 
must  be  taken — to  correct  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

ExBcrnrvz  Summabt  :  A  Studt  To  Determine 
Tire  PKASiBiLrrT  or  Establishtng  a  Nation- 
al PaocaAM  fX»B  TaAiNTNO  Skiixed  Aviatioi» 
Personnxl 
(Prepared     by     Arizona     State     University, 
Tempe.  Ariz.,  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration) 
(Note. — This    technical    assistance    study 
was  accomplished  by  professional  personnel 
under  contract  with  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment AdmlnUtartlon.  The  stetemente.  find- 
ings,    conclusions,     recommendations,     and 
other  data  In  this  report  are  solely  those  of 
the  contractor  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the    views    of    the    Economic    Development 
Administration.) 

Study  team:  Walter  E.  Burdette.  Project 
Director;  Victor  E.  Rothe,  Project  Co-Direc- 
tor; Weldon  D.  Bagley,  Harold  T.  Bean.  John 
Copplnger.  Charles  W.  Evans,  Lowell  W. 
Frederick.  Lyle  L.  MUhone.  Jamos  T.  Pyle, 
William  H.  Reed.  Edwin  L.  Richardson,  James 
L.  Schamadan,  Robert  A.  Schoen,  D.  Clay 
Whybark;  Division  of  Industrial  Design  and 
Technology.  Arizona  Stete  University.  Tempe, 
Arizona. 

PaXTACE 

The  flnal  report  of  the  Feasibility  Study 
bearing  the  same  title  as  thU  Executive 
Summary  Is  350  pages  In  length  and  presente 
the  detaUed  resulte  of  five  areas  of  Investiga- 
tion. This  Executive  Summary  has  been  pre- 
pared for  those  who  do  not  have  the  time  to 
study  the  350-page  reference  document. 

The  resulte  of  the  quantltetlve  personnel 
requlrcmente  portion  of  the  study  are  con- 
sidered to  be  a  valid  assessment  of  these  re- 
qulremente  and  should  be  of  great  value  to 
the  aviation  industry.  The  mathematical 
model  developed  for  projecting  air  carrier 
cockpit  crew  and  mechanic  requlremente 
should  be  of  particular  value  to  the  air  car- 
rier industry,  in  that  It  can  be  used  for  in- 
dustry-wide or  for  single-carrier  projections. 

Because  of  the  dynamic  growth  of  the  in- 
dtjstry.  the  study  should  be  re-done  approxi- 
mately every  two  years.  This  would  Improve 


the  study  techniques,  as  weU  as  bringing  the 
date  up  to  date  on  a  periodic  basis.  Other 
aviation  skills  should  alao  be  considered  in 
future  studies. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Summary  or  the 
350-page  flnal  report  may  be  obtained  by  con- 
tacting the  Division  of  Economic  Develop- 
ment, U.S.  Deptulanent  of  Commerce,  Main 
Commerce  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

GXNXaAI.   INTRODUCTION' 

Powered  flight,  which  did  not  exist  sixty- 
four  years  ago.  has  grown  until  It  is  now.  and 
has  been  since  July  1862.  the  largest  single 
non- agrarian  employer  of  people  in  the 
American  economy.  The  employment  figure 
In  the  manufacturing  phase  of  aerospace  ac- 
counted for  1.400.000  people  at  the  end  of 
1966.  The  manufacturing  of  airframes  alone 
accounted  for  the  employment  of  more  than 
600,000  persons. 

The  Blgnlflcance  of  aviation  can  be 
evaluated  best  Ir.  light  of  the  overaU  spec- 
trum of  transportation.  America  has  shifted 
from  a  production  economy  to  a  distribution 
economy  to  such  a  degree  that  consvuner  ex- 
penditures for  transportation  have  grown 
at  a  rate  twice  as  great  as  consumer  expendi- 
tures for  all  other  goods  and  services  since 
World  War  n. 

In  1986,  the  Gross  National  Product  waa 
$697  billion.  This  la  forecast  to  increase  to 
$967  billion  by  1970.  Expenditures  for  trans- 
portation In  1965  were  $209  billion  and  are 
expected  to  grow  to  $290  blUlon  a  year  by 
1970.  Air  transportation  was  7%  of  the  total 
national  transportation  expenditure  in  1965 
or  $14.6  bUllon.  This  Is  exi)ected  to  grow  to 
$40.6  bUllon  by  1970,  or  approxlmaetly  14%  of 
the  total  national  transportation  expendi- 
tures. 

The  changing  patterns  and  modes  of  travel 
resulting  from  this  dynamic  growth  have  al- 
tered the  economic  and  social  structure  of 
the  nation.  People  have  become  accustomed 
to  mobile  ways  of  living  and  businesses  have 
become  accustomed  to  depending  on  mod- 
ern means  of  travel  for  carrying  on  their  ac- 
tivities. 

The  growth  picture  cited  above  Is  based 
partly  on  the  fact  that  aviation  technology 
Is,  today,  on  the  threshold  of  slgniflcant  ad- 
vances in  a  number  of  areas.  Specific  devel- 
opments which  are  presently  underway  In- 
clude the  development  of  the  supersonic 
transport,  short-haul  transport,  stretched 
Jet.  and  very  large  passenger /cargo  Jet  air- 
craft, such  as  the  C-6  and  Boeing  747.  In 
general  aviation,  the  numbers  of  aircraft  are 
expected  to  Increase  from  slightly  \inder  100.- 
000  unite  In  1966  to  over  300,000  unite  In 
1980:  from  slightly  over  16  mUUon  annual 
flight  hours  in  1966  to  over  60  million  In 
1980. 

These  developmente  wUl  open  new  pas- 
senger and  airfreight  markete  and  will  result 
In  slgniflcant  Increases  In  personal  flying,  aa 
well  as  In  productivity  In  commercial  service. 
The  Increase  In  number  and  complexity  of 
aircraft  will  also  generate  requlremente  for 
greater  numbers  of  more  highly  skilled  per- 
sonnel. 

At  a  time  when  aviation  Is  ent«lng  Ite 
greatest  period  of  growth,  a  critical  problem 
has  developed  with  respect  to  availability  of 
highly  skilled  personnel,  particularly  pllota 
and  mechanics.  This  problem  has  been  de- 
veloping slowly  since  1960.  Ite  historical  back- 
ground Is  as  follows: 

1.  Twice  during  the  period  1946  to  present, 
the  labor  market  for  pllota  and  mechanlca 
was  flooded  with  a  lai^e  surpltis  of  trained 
personnel  released  from  the  militery  servicee 
following  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War. 
It  was  extremely  difficult  for  many  pllote. 
even  with  extensive  training  and  experience. 
to  find  flying  Jobs  m  the  civil  aviation  fleld. 

2.  In  1968.  the  Indtistry  entered  a  new  era 
through  the  Introduction  of  jet  aircraft.  The 
new  jete  were  capable  of  greater  payloada  and 
higher  apeeds,  and  one  aircraft  could  do  the 
work  of  many.  For  example,  one  707  could 
replace  as  many  as  seven  DC-7  aircraft  in 
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service  at  that  time.  The  introduction  of  the 
Jete  reduced  the  requlrementa  for  pllota  and 
•ome  low  seniority  flight  personnel  were  ac- 
tually f  urloughed. 

3.  The  Interest  of  our  nation's  youth  de- 
clined somewhat  as  they  observed  these  de- 
velopmenu.  An  atmosphere  hud  been  created 
that  made  aviation  an  unattractive  choice 
for  young  people  seeking  stable,  secure 
careers.  The  following  commenu  were  fre- 
quently submitted  In  response  to  questions 
raised  by  researchers  studying  night  skills 
and  training:  "Why  select  a  career  that  was 
already  over-crowded?"— "Aircraft  mechanics 
are  underpaid  and  many  must  And  Jobs  In 
other  Industries,  so  why  should  I  pay  money 
I  don't  hove  to  learn  a  trade  for  a  Job  which 
Is  not  available?"  Consequently,  enrollment 
In  aviation  courses  dwindled  and  the  number 
of  schools  offering  aviation  training  slowly 
decreased. 

4.  The  lack  of  Interest  and  the  reduction  In 
training  of  new  pilots  has  also  occurred  at  a 
time  when  World  War  II  pilots  now  flying  In 
civil  aviation  were  being  lost  In  ever-Increas- 
ing numbers  due  to  retirement,  for  medical 
reasons,  or  due  to  promotion. 

Early  In  1964.  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Mr.  Najeeb  Halaby. 
established  an  Aviation  Human  Resources 
Study  Board  because  of  his  growing  concern 
with  the  number  of  Indications  that  civil 
iivlatlon  might  be  facing  potentially  serious 
shortages  of  highly  skilled  workers  requiring 
extensive  training.  The  Board's  study  was 
Riven  the  working  name  of  "Project  Long 
Look".  The  Board  was  authorized  to  conduct 
necessary  research  and  analysis  to  measure 
current  m.inpower  reeourcee  In  military,  com- 
mercial, and  general  aviation. 

The  Board  determined  that  slgnlflcant 
numbers  of  flight  and  maintenance  personnel 
would  be  required  to  meet  the  growth  needs 
of  the  Industry  and  that  annual  attrition 
losses  of  personnel  due  to  retirement,  dis- 
ability, or  promotion  will  Increase  substan- 
tially between  1968  and  1980.  It  was  further 
determined  that  fewer  military  pilots  are 
available  than  In  previous  years  and  the  per- 
centage of  mlUUry  pilots  continuing  on  In 
civilian  aviation  is  dwindling.  The  report 
stated  that  adequate  numbers  of  trained 
fllght/mechanlcal  personnel  will  not  be  avail- 
able at  present  training  and  attrition  rates. 
On  the  basis  of  the  future  quantitative 
and  qualitative  needs,  aa  Indicated  In  the 
foregoing  discussion,  and  because  of  Its  In- 
terests In  and  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment of  skills  and  knowledge  In  the  field  of 
aviation.  Arizona  State  University  embarked 
on  a  program  to  determine  the  feasibility  for 
establishing  an  aviation  training  operation 
as  a  continued  part  of  Its  functions. 

Because  of  the  economic  development  po- 
tential for  such  a  training  operation,  the 
study  was  sponsored  by  the  US.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Many  contributions  were  also 
made  to  the  study  by  local  and  national 
organizations  with  Interests  In  the  fields  of 
aviation  and  education. 

The  Immediate  objective  of  this  study  was 
to  determine  the  feasibility  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  for  training  skilled 
flight  and  non-flight  personnel  which  are 
critically  needed  by  the  nation's  aviation 
Industry.  The  training  program  visualized 
would  provide  for  academic  training  of  both 
erround  support  and  flight  personnel.  In- 
cluding a  four-year  baccalaureate  degree  In 
Aeronautical  Technology  earned  In  an  ac- 
credited university,  with  primary  and  ad- 
vanced flight  training  conducted  at  an  ap- 
propriate tralnln?  base. 

The  Feasibility  Study  would  Include  an 
accurate  determination  of  the  needs  with 
respect  to  both  types  and  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel to  be  trained,  the  estabUshment  of 
detailed  currlcular  for  the  various  training 
cotirses.  the  selection  of  the  moat  suitable 
training  base  for  the  flight  operations  por- 
tion of  the  program,  and  the  development  of 
detailed    coeta   and   methods    for   financing 
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such  a  program.  The  study  was  conducted  In 
coordination  with  ojid  extensive  cooperation 
from  Uie  aviation  Industry. 

The  study  was  Initiated  in  December  1066 
and  continued  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
culminating  in  this  final  report.  The  study 
included  five  major  areas  of  InvesUgatlon. 
the  results  of  which  are  presented  In  the 
report  under  Sections  I  through  V.  Follow- 
ing Is  an  abstracted  summary  of  the  work 
performed,  along  with  major  conclusions  and 
recommendations  from  the  five  sections  of 
the  report. 

SUMMAKT 

Section  I— Quantitative  Requirements  for 
Skilled  Aviation  Personnel:  This  port  of  the 
overall  study  was  conducted  In  three  parts— 
the  civil  air  carrier  requlremenU.  the  general 
aviation  requirements,  and  a  projection  of 
the  supply  and  demand  for  professional 
pllota.  Requlrementa  for  non-commercial 
pilots  or  those  who  fly  for  personal  reasons 
were  not  treated  In  this  study  due,  primarily 
to  U»e  lack  of  documentation  in  this  arco 
of  aviation  operations.  (Total  aircraft  unlta 
and  total  flight  hour  estimates  did.  however 
Include  personal  flying.) 

In  the  civil  air  carrier  requlrementa  part 
of  the  study,  data  was  acquired  from  lead- 
ing carriers,  aircraft  manufacturers,  aircraft 
eqiilpnient  manufacturers.  Air  Line  Pllota 
Association,  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  InternaUonal  Civil 
Aviation  Organization,  and  from  numerous 
key  individuals.  The  data  were  translated 
Into  revenue  passenger  and  cargo  ton-mllea 
of  operation  and  aircraft  fleet  size  projec- 
tlona.  with  due  recognition  of  the  various 
potential  growth  limiting  factors. 

A  basic  planning  statistics  used  through- 
out the  Industry  is  that  of  revenue  passen- 
ger miles  (RPMS).  Because  of  this,  a  num- 
ber of  Independent  forecasta  of  RPMS  exist 
and  several  alternative  approaches  to  fore- 
casting are  found.  A  number  of  these  fore- 
casta were  collected  from  the  organizations 
cited  above.  The  forecasta  were  made  for 
differing  purposes  and  adjustmenta  were 
therefore,  necessary  to  make  them  compara- 
ble. The  problem  was  compounded  by  the 
need  to  Include  only  the  U.S.  civil  air  car- 
rier group,  since  many  were  developed  for  the 
entire  Free  World. 

Since  the  growth  In  revenue  passenger 
nalles  in  the  past  has  averaged  approximately 
13%  a  year,  many  of  the  forecasta  consist 
Of  an  estimate  of  the  growth  rate  to  be 
applied  over  the  next  several  years.  In  cases 
where  there  was  a  discrepancy  In  the  1965 
actual  KPM3.  it  was  assumed  that  the 
growth  rate  was  accurate  and  the  1066  value 
was  adjusted.  In  all  cases,  the  forecasta  were 
corrected  to  total  Free  World  and  total  U.S. 
air  carrier  revenue  passenger  miles  for  com- 
parability. 

It  Is  surprising  the  extent  of  agreement 
that  exlsta  between  these  forecasta,  consid- 
ering the  variety  of  reasons  and  techniques 
behind  them.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  a 
composite  of  the  various  forecasta  Is  used. 
It  U  less  than  the  Boeing  "probable"  and 
General  Electric  forecasta.  It  Is  slightly  less 
than  the  FAA  and  ATA  projections  but  more 
than  the  corrected  Douglas  and  Lockheed 
forecasta.  It  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
CAB  forecast,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the 
group.  It  appears  reasonable  In  light  of  the 
various  validations  of  the  other  forecasta  that 
have  been  made.  These  forecasta  are  pre- 
sented In  Figure  1.  [Qrapha  not  printed  In 
Rkcoro.] 

Uniform  opinion  exlsta  In  the  Industry 
that  the  most  rapidly  growing  sector  of  civil 
aviation  is  that  of  cargo.  The  traditional 
planning  statistic  In  this  area  has  been 
revenue  cargo  ton-miles.  A  nimiber  of  fore- 
casta of  this  statutlc  were  evaluated  for  use 
with  the  revenue  passenger  mile  forecasta 
to  develop  aircraft  requlrementa.  The  rela- 
tively new  high  growth  rates  of  cargo  have 
made  forecasting  In  this  area  a  very  dlfllcult 


task.  Insufficient  historical  statistics  and  In- 
different marketing  efforta  In  the  past  have 
made  It  difficult  to  apply  past  trends  or  to 
use  past  relationships  to  determine  cargo 
volume  In  the  future.  Most  forecasta  In  this 
area  Involved  estimates  as  to  what  the  cargo 
growth  rates  will  be  In  the  future. 

The  fact  that  It  Is  difficult  to  get  better 
forecasts  on  revenue  cargo  ton-miles  is  not 
too  disappointing.  The  high  cargo  growth 
rates,  applied  over  the  period  from  106S  to 
1980,  do  not,  however,  make  It  a  major  ele- 
ment in  the  industry  by  1980.  The  forecast 
flgure  for  U.S.  domestic  air  cargo  in  1980  Is 
still  less  than  1  %  of  the  forecast  total  com- 
mon carrier  Intercity  ton-miles.  This  total, 
for  revenue  cargo  ton-mllos,  representa  less 
than  10%  of  the  total  forecast  revenue  ton- 
miles  carHed  by  air  In  1080.  The  forecast 
revenue  cargo  ton-miles  used  In  this  study 
are  shown  In  Figure  2.  |  Graphs  not  printed 
In  Rxcord.  I 

One  approach  to  determining  overall  air- 
craft requlrementa  was  used  for  most  of  the 
forecasta  reviewed.  It  consisted  of  t.iklng  a 
revenue  passenger  mile  forecast  and  revenu>« 
cargo  ton-mile  forecast  and  computing  tho 
number  of  airplanes  required  to  carry  that 
traffic.  The  process  starta  with  estimates  of 
load  factors,  productivity,  ground  time,  speed, 
capacity,  stage  lengths,  aircraft  types,  and 
schedules.  These,  In  turn,  are  used  to  com- 
pute aircraft  utilization  and  productivity, 
whleh  then  converta  to  numbers  of  aircraft 
required  to  support  the  forecasta.  The  dis- 
position of  the  current  fleet  must  be  ac- 
counted for,  so  estimates  were  made  of  air- 
craft losses  and  replacement.  Differences  be- 
tween forecasta  could  usually  be  attributed 
to  differences  In  the  assumptions  made  for 
these  various  parameters,  rather  than  dif- 
ferences In  the  basic  revenue  passenger  mile 
or  cargo  forecasta.  This  is  supported  by  tho 
general  agreement  between  the  RPM  forecast  i 
evaluated  for  this  study. 

All  of  the  forecasta  evaluated  Included 
the  Concorde,  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport, 
and  the  Boeing  747.  In  those  forecasta  where 
specific  aircraft  types  were  identified,  the 
Introduction  of  new  aircraft  types  generally 
included  another  short-range  Jet  type, 
stretched  versions  of  the  present  short-range 
Jeta,  and  some  form  of  airbus.  The  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  supersonic  transport 
will  fly  over  land  affecta  the  forecasta  to 
some  extent  because  of  ita  productivity  but 
not  greatly  during  the  time  period  covered. 
The  forecasts  fell  Into  two  broad  categories: 
(1)  those  with  constantly  increasing  fleet 
size  (Boeing,  Douglas,  and  FAA),  and  (3) 
those  which  have  a  decreasing  fleet  size  dur- 
ing some  time  period  (General  Electric  and 
Lockheed) .  They  are  summarized  in  Figure  3. 
[Graphs  not  printed  in  Recobd.)  To  deter- 
mine what  forecast  to  use  for  this  study,  a 
more  detailed  investigation  of  the  requlre- 
menta for  the  latter  part  of  the  1960'B  was 
made. 

The  determination  of  the  fleet  size  for  the 
latter  part  of  the  1960'b  was  approached  by 
taking  the  "on-order"  aircraft  delivery 
schedule  as  of  year-end  1065  and  adding  to 
that  the  current  fleet  minus  the  retiring 
propeller  aircraft.  This  placed  a  floor  under 
the  forecasta  and  gave  a  minimum  expected 
fleet  size  for  any  given  year.  In  the  past, 
committed  aircraft  orders  for  future  years 
have  been  less  than  the  actual  orders  filled 
during  that  year.  This  has  been  true  even 
during  years  when  deliveries  of  aircraft  have 
been  delayed. 

The  minimum  fleet  size  thus  derived  was 
greater  than  the  General  Electric  forecast  for 
all  years  and  greater  than  the  Lockheed  air- 
craft forecast  for  the  early  years.  Because  of 
this,  It  was  felt  that  one  of  the  constantly 
increasing  forecasts  would  be  more  likely 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  loeo's.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  Boeing  747  is  planned  for 
1069  and  the  supersonic  transport  Is  expected 
In  the  mld-1970's.  It  Is  likely  that  the  growth 
rate  of  the  fleet  would  be  declining  during 
that  period,  as  In  the  Douglas  forecast.  For 
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these  reasons,  the  Douglas  forecast  was  se- 
lected as  the  basis  for  projecting  new  hire 
requirements. 

This  forecast  shows  a  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  aircraft  In  the  fleet  through 
1080.  This  raises  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  will  be  possible  to  continue  to  Increase 
fleet  size  over  this  period.  A  corollary  ques- 
tion Is  whether  or  not  the  Increases  In  traffic 
growth  are  maintainable.  Possible  limitations 
to  these  forecasta  do  exist  and  were  Investi- 
gated. 

A  mathematical  model  was  then  developed 
for  use  In  computer  prediction  of  future 
cockpit  and  mechanic  work  forces,  based  on 
historical  relationships  between  all  of  the 
key  growth  factors  and  the  growth  data  ob- 
tained from  the  sources  cited.  The  pilot  and 
mechanic  work  force  projections  were  then 
treated  to  sensitivity  analysis  by  varying 
some  of  the  input  data  factors  In  the  mathe- 
matical model  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
those  factors  which  have  the  greatest  Influ- 
ence on  the  projections  of  future  needs. 

The  factors  which  contribute  to  the  de- 
mand for  new  pllota  and  are  isolated  for  study 
are  shown  In  Figure  4.  {Not  printed  In  Ric- 
oRo.l  The  projection  and  Ita  componenta, 
plus  the  annual  pilot  loss  rate  and  its  com- 
ponents, formed  the  basis  of  a  computer 
model  for  determining  the  annual  new  hire 
requirement.^.  The  model  was  developed  both 
for  the  calculation  of  these  requlrementa  and 
for  testing  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to 
changes  In  the  assumptions  or  individual 
componenta. 

The  pilot  employment  levels  are  summar- 
ized In  Figure  5.  |Not  printed  in  Record.) 
The  forecast  levels  developed  here  were  com- 
pared to  a  projection  based  on  an  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America  survey.  The  ATA 
asked  their  members  to  project  their  pilot 
hiring  rates  and  employment  levels  until 
1975.  The  majority  of  the  carriers  responding 
to  this  survey  supplied  data  only  through 
1970.  That  group  of  carriers  employed  76% 
of  the  pllota.  Assuming  that  the  employers 
of  the  remaining  26%  would  have  the  same 
trends  in  hiring  rates,  an  adjustment  was 
applied  to  the  sample  to  equate  It  to  the  total 
civil  air  carrier  industry.  The  number  of 
respondenta  projecting  to  1975  were  consid- 
ered too  small  to  warrant  correcting  and 
comparing.  The  adjusted  sample  projected 
total  pilot  employment  of  40.100  by  year-end 
1070.  Tills  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
forecast  of  34.935  pilots  employed  In  1970 
developed  in  this  study,  as  seen  In  Figure  5. 
(Not  printed  In  Record.) 

There  are  problems  In  simply  asking  the 
carriers  for  hiring  rate  projections  to 'use 
as  a  basis  for  overall  projections.  One  ex- 
ample will  serve  to  illustrate  this  point.  One 
airline  projected  a  pilot  new  hire  rate  aver- 
aging 475  a  year  In  mld-1966.  Toward  the 
end  of  1966,  their  projected  rate  was  800 
a  year.  In  early  1967  their  projected  hiring 
rate  for  pilots  was  reported  as  being  between 
550  and  600  per  year.  Any  of  a  number  of 
possible  reasons  would  account  for  these  dif- 
ferences. Different  persons  may  have  re- 
sponded to  the  questionnaire.  The  same 
person,  in  responding  at  different  times, 
might  react  to  an  immediate  and  temporary 
situation.  Most  Important,  perhaps,  was  the 
apparent  lack  of  a  framework  or  model  for 
developing  their  projections.  The  model  de- 
veloped here,  adapted  to  the  individual 
airline's  needs,  could  serve  a  a  useful  pur- 
pose In  this  regard. 

Cumulative  new  pilot  requlrementa 
through  1980  were  compared  to  the  resulta 
of  the  FAA  study  of  1064.  Both  are  plotted 
In  Figure  6.  [Not  printed  In  Record.)  The 
FAA  study  forecast  a  requirement  of  14,878 
new  pllota  between  year-end  1066  and  year- 
end  1080.  This  was  based  on  8,878  r^lace- 
ment  pllota  over  the  period  and  400  new 
pilots  per  year  for  growth.  Those  figures  are 
considerably  less  than  even  the  low  flgure  of 
31,814  new  pllota  required,  as  forecast  in 
this  study.  It  is  Important  to  point  out  that 


the  FAA  study  was  based  on  a  questionnaire 
submitted  to  the  carriers  and.  therefore,  was 
subject  to  the  types  of  problems  that  were 
Illustrated  In  the  preceding  paragraph.  The 
derivation  of  pilot  requlrementa  from  a 
model,  such  as  that  developed  for  this  study, 
avoids  these  problems. 

The  computer  output  for  the  projection  of 
mechanic  employment  levels  and  new  hire 
requlrementa  Is  based  on  the  factors  similar 
to  those  developed  for  new  pilot  hires.  The 
format  was  Identical  to  that  of  the  pilot 
forecast.  For  the  mechanic  run,  only  the 
average  requlrementa  were  developed  due  to 
a  lack  of  data  upon  which  to  base  probability 
distributions.  The  attrition  rate  Is  constant 
at  6%.  Retirement  age  is  66  years  (adjusted 
to  60  for  computational  purposes),  with  no 
early  retirement  option. 

The  projection  shows  a  growth  In  me- 
chanic employment  from  43,667  at  year-end 
In  1965  to  80,224  by  year-end  1980.  To  meet 
this  increase  and  replace  the  annual  losses, 
a  cumulative  total  of  95.392  new  mechanics 
must  be  hired  In  the  period.  The  annual  em- 
ployment and  new  hire  requirements  are 
summarized  In  Figures  7  and  8.  [Not  printed 
In  Record.)  The  age  distribution  remains 
relatively  constant  throughout  the  period, 
although  the  model  age  group  shlfta  back 
and  forth  among  all  groups  between  age  25 
and  44.  The  number  of  new  hires  goes  up 
or  down  each  year,  as  with  the  pllota.  depend- 
ing on  the  relationship  between  growth  and 
replacementa.  The  ratio  of  mechanics  to 
pllota  In  1966  was  almost  2  to  1.  By  the  year 
1980,  the  projected  ratio  has  changed  only 
slightly  (2.2  to  1).  This  change  Is  consistent 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  air- 
craft envisioned  for  this  period. 

In  the  general  aviation  category,  the  total 
fleet  size  and  annual  hours  of  operation  were 
forecasted,  using  two  different  growth  rates. 
Using  the  fleet  size  and  annual  hours  of  op- 
eration projections,  the  future  (1966-1980) 
requlrementa  for  commercial  pllota  and  total 
mechanics  were  projected. 

Three  successive  FAA  fleet  size  forecasta 
were  reviewed  as  part  of  this  study.  On  page 
61,  Project  Long  Look  states  .  .  .  "current 
trends  In  aircraft  sales  seem  certain  to  out- 
distance the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  esti- 
mate of  102.000  aircraft  in  the  acUve  fleet  by 
1970  (Aviation  Forecasta.  Fiscal  Years  1964- 
1969)".  This  was  Indeed  the  case.  The  104,000 
mark  was  actually  passed  in  1966.  The  July 
1086  FAA  forecast  predicta  a  fleet  of  160.000 
aircraft  by  1076.  The  January  1067  (latest) 
FAA  forecast  predicta  a  1075  fleet  of  173,600 
aircraft.  It  is  noted  that  each  successive 
forecast  Is  for  greater  growth. 

In  1063,  general  aviation  sales  increased 
13.1%  over  1962.  Since  1963,  sales  have  In- 
creased each  year  over  the  preceding  year 
by  over  20%.  Since  1962,  genera!  aviation 
sales  have  doubled.  In  recent  years,  air  carrier 
Industry  activity  measured  In  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  and  revenue  cargo  ton-miles 
has  increased  rapidly.  A  substantial  nimiber 
of  future  air  carrier  activity  forecasta  were 
reviewed  in  connection  with  the  air  carrier 
portion  of  the  overall  stttdy.  Excellent  cor- 
relation was  noted  between  all  forecasta  re- 
viewed. All  predicted  continued,  rapid 
growth. 

Many  of  the  underlying  causal  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  recent  surging  growth  of 
air  carrier  business  and  general  aviation 
growth  are  thought  to  be  related.  For  ex- 
ample, the  exchange  of  passengers  at  air 
hubs  between  air  carriers  and  air  taxi  op- 
erators U  beneficial  to  both.  Air  carrier 
growth  stimulates  air  taxi  growth. 

The  fleet  growth  rate  predicted  for  this 
portion  of  the  study  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  general  aviation  fleet  growth 
will  continue  to  increase  at  a  rate  of  slightly 
over  8%  per  year  compounded  to  1080,  a 
somewhat  more  conservative  rate  than  that 
used  by  Cessna.  The  predicted  fleet  growth 
rate  Is  also  less  than  Industry-wide  predic- 
tions for  air  carrier  passenger  mile  and  cargo 


ton-mile  growth.  It  Is,  however,  believed  a 
reasonable  lower  limit  when  compared  with 
the  FAA  and  the  Cessna  projections. 

On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  the  total 
general  aviation  fleet  Is  forecast  to  grow 
from  slightly  over  104,000  aircraft  at  year- 
end  1066  to  315.000  aircraft  by  year-end  1980, 
as  shown  In  Flgtire  9.  [Not  printed  In  Rec- 
ord.) The  Cessna  forecast  to  1976  is  approxi- 
mately 20%  higher  and  the  FAA  forecast 
Is  approximately  20%  lower  than  the  trend 
line  forecast  by  the  Arizona  State  Univer- 
sity team. 

Civil  aviation  In  1966  accounted  for  88 
million  aircraft  operations  reported  at  those 
alrporta  having  FAA  air  traffic  control  tow- 
ers. Of  all  these  operations,  70.2%  Involved 
general  aviation  aircraft;  20.6%  Involved  air 
carriers;  and  0.2%  Involved  military  aircraft. 
Had  there  been  methods  for  determining  the 
number  of  operations  at  alrporta  without 
control  towers,  the  number  of  general  avia- 
tion activities  and  the  per  cent  of  the  total 
operations  for  general  aviation  would  have 
been  much  larger  than  the  70.2%  flgure 
reported. 

Of  some  30  million  aircraft  hours  flown 
by  civil  aviation  during  1966,  approximately 
17  million  were  flown  by  general  aviation. 
Preliminary  flgrures  for  1066  announced  by 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Utility  Air- 
plane Council  (UAC)  of  the  Aerospace  In- 
dustries Association  of  America  set  this 
figure  at  more  than  17  million  hours.  Since 
calendar  year  1066  Is  the  latest  year  for 
which  reporta  are  available,  based  on  FAA 
Forms  2350,  the  1966  flgure  Is  reported  here- 
in. 

General  aviation  aircraft  utilization  meas- 
ured In  flight  hours  per  aircraft  per  year  has 
been  increasing  over  the  years.  A  comparison 
of  FAA  data  for  1964  and  1964  reveals  that 
utilization  has  Increased  22%.  This  aver- 
ages Just  over  2%  per  year  compounded  an- 
nually. It  la  believed  that  this  Increase  Is, 
at  least  In  part,  the  result  of  Improvementa 
in  both  aircraft  capabilities  and  capabilities 
of  the  federal  airways  navigational  and  traf- 
fic control  systems. 

This  historic  Improvement  for  all  of  gen- 
eral aviation  Is  forecast  to  continue  at  an 
average  rate  of  approximately  1%  per  year 
throughout  the  forecast  period.  Flight  hotirs 
flown  per  aircraft  are  thus  forecast  to  In- 
crease at  1%  per  year  through  1980.  On  this 
basis,  the  total  flight  hours  flown  annually 
In  general  aviation  are  forecast  to  Increase 
from  16.7  million  flight  hours  flown  in  1965 
to  63  million  flight  hours  In  1980.  The  fore- 
cast cm-ve  Is  shown  as  Figure  10.  ( Not  print- 
ed In  Record.]  Of  the  16.7  million  hours 
flown  In  1066,  12.7  million  were  flown  In 
other  than  the  personal  flying  category. 
That  is,  12.7  million  hours  were  flown  In 
flights  presumed  to  require  at  least  com- 
mercial level  pilot  skills. 

Flight  hours  flown  In  other  categories  than 
personal  flying  have  been  very  close  to  76  7o 
of  total  flight  hours  flown  for  some  time. 
In  1960,  this  professional  flying  was  75.8% 
of  the  total  and.  In  1965,  It  was  76  0'"^  of 
the  total.  It  Is  forecast  to  remain  at  76% 
of  total  to  1980. 

As  with  the  aircraft  fleet  forecast,  the  Cess- 
na and  FAA  forecasta  vary  from  the  predic- 
tion of  the  Arizona  State  University  study, 
one   Is   higher   and   the   other   lower. 

In  projecting  the  commercial  pilot  requlre- 
menta for  general  aviation  during  the  period 
1965-1080,  it  was  assumed  that  the  need 
for  these  professional  pllota  would  Increase 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  Increase  In  flight 
hours,  as  projected  In  Figure  10.  In  addition 
to  those  needed  to  Increase  the  work  force, 
pllota  are  also  needed  to  replace  those  lost 
through  attrition. 

The  pilot  age  distribution  data  from  the 
Project  Long  Look  report  was  plotted  against 
age  distribution  data  for  all  licensed  com- 
mercial pllota  taken  from  the  FAA  Statistical 
Handbook  of  Aviation.  The  Project  Long 
Look  data  Is  for  early   1064  and  the  FAA 
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data  1*  for  1965.  The  Project  Long  Look 
data  is  considered  accurate  and  was  used 
as  a  basis  for  computing  pilot  retirement 
(a  retirement  age  of  60  was  used) . 

Replacements  are  also  required  because  of 
losses  caused  by  diversion  of  commercial 
pilots  from  general  aviation  to  air  carriers 
and  to  employment  outside  aviation  and  for 
medical  and  disability  retirement  reasons. 
For  trunk  airline  pilots  during  1965  tills  non- 
retirement  attrition  factor  was  1.7%  of  the 
total  pilot  work  force.  For  general  aviation, 
this  attrition  has  been  assumed  at  2^  of 
the  work  force  through  1980. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  developed 
by  Arizona  State  University,  the  cumulative 
commercial  pilot  requirements  were  calcu- 
lated at  approximately  183,000  over  the  pe- 
riod 1965-1980.  Two  curves  are  plotted  In 
Figure  11  [not  printed  in  Record),  one  show- 
ing the  Arizona  State  University  estimate 
for  the  period  1965-1980  and  the  other  show- 
ing the  Cessna  estimate  for  the  period  1966- 
1975.  The  Cessna  information  contained  In 
the  flgiire  Indicates  that  a  total  of  140,897 
new  commercial  pilots  will  be  req\xlred  in 
general  aviation  diirlng  the  nine-year  pe- 
riod (1966-1975).  including  both  augmenta- 
tion and  replacement  of  the  existing  pool  of 
pilots.  The  Cessna  projection  is  approxi- 
mately 20%  higher  for  the  period  covered. 
The  two  curves  are  assumed  reasonable  as 
the  probable  upper  and  lower  Umlts  for  the 
commercial  requirements. 

Unlike  the  pilot  force  whose  productivity 
Is  assumed  constant,  it  Is  believed  that  the 
productivity  of  mechanics  Is  increasing.  It 
is  also  believed  that  improved  reliability  and 
maintainability  of  new  aircraft,  coupled  with 
improved  tools  and  techniques,  will  resxilt 
In  increased  mechanic  productivity  at  an 
average  rate  of  1.67%  per  year.  This  means 
that  productivity  will  increase  more  than 
2S%  by  the  end  of  1980. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  mechanic  work 
force  needed  varies  with  flight  hours.  Were 
mechanic  productivity  constant,  the  work 
force  growth  would  be  assumed  equal  to  the 
Arizona  State  University  forecast  flight  hours 
growth  rate,  9.27%  per  year.  Applying  the 
productivity  factor,  the  restUtant  growth 
rate  U  9.27%  minus  1  67%  equals  7.6%.  This 
factor  was  applied  to  the  1966  work  force 
of  40.000  mechanics  to  arrive  at  a  projected 
work  force  of  120.000  mechanics  by  1980. 

To  determine  the  numbers  of  mechanles 
needed  to  replace  those  who  leave  the  work 
force  by  1980.  mechanics  age  distribution 
data  was  taken  from  the  Project  Long  Look 
report.  This  was  applied  to  the  mechanics 
Initial  work  force  to  determine  the  number 
of  retirees  each  year  through  1980.  A  retire- 
ment age  of  65  was  used. 

For  non-retirement  attrition  which  In- 
cludes factors  such  as  diversion  from  gen- 
eral aviation  employment  to  the  airlines  or 
airframe  manufacturing,  an  attrition  rate  of 
5%  was  used.  Based  on  inputs  from  a  num- 
ber of  sources,  this  rate  Is  believed  to  be 
realistic. 

The  1965-1980  estimates  for  the  total  n\]m- 
ber  of  mechanics  required  In  general  avia- 
tion were  developed  by  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity and  a  trend  curve  of  cumulative  new 
hire  mechanics  for  this  period  is  shown  In 
Figure  12.  The  figure  Indicates  a  cumulative 
need  of  138.483  mechanics  for  the  general 
aviation  Industry  between  1965  and  1980. 

The  Cessna  study  covered  general  aviation 
mechanic  requirements  but  analyzed  only 
the  requirement  for  certificated  mechanics, 
while  the  Arizona  State  University  study 
covered  total  mechanic  requirements.  The 
Cessna  study  also  covered  the  period  through 
1975  only.  Because  of  the  wide  variation  in 
numbers,  the  Cessna  data  was  not  plotted  In 
Figure  12.  (Not  printed  in  Rxcois.] 

FlnaUy,  the  commercial  pilot  require- 
ments were  analyzed  In  terms  of  supply  from 
military  releases  and  from  non-military  pilot 
training  programs.  A  "critical  projection 
level'  method  was  established  to  aid  In  de- 


termining production   levels  of  commercial 
pilots  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Section  II — CurriciUum  Study:  This  part 
of  the  overall  study  concerned  Itself  with 
analyses  of  existing  mechanic  and  pilot  cur- 
ricula and  a  determination  of  the  Improve- 
ments that  should  be  made  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  future  qualitative  needs  of  the 
Industry. 

As  a  result  of  these  analyses,  current  Ari- 
zona State  University  curricula  were  up- 
graded and  are  now  considered  qualitative 
Improvements  over  existing  curricula  pri- 
marily In  their  assessment  of  and  provisions 
for  meeting  the  future  needs  of  the  Industry. 
With  respect  to  the  maintenance  technl- 
clan  task,  the  basic  framework  of  a  curricu- 
lum was  developed  after  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  Allen  study,  the  proposed  changes  to 
PAR-147  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration, a  siu-vey  of  offerings  by  other  schools, 
and  the  predicted  effects  of  technological 
change,  as  Indicated  by  an  Industry  survey. 

The  proposed  maintenance  curriculum 
covers  subjects  offered  In  Junior  or  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  Allen  study,  and  also 
offers  greater  technical  depth  and  subjects 
which  meet  the  general  educational  require- 
ments for  collegiate  credit. 

There  Is  some  question  regarding  the  num- 
ber of  clock  hours  required  by  subject  area 
to  meet  FAA  certification  requirements.  It 
Is  hoped  that,  with  continued  Improvements 
through  curriculum  development  programs 
and  the  introduction  of  new  educational 
technologies  in  the  proposed  training  center, 
future  certification  emphasis  will  be  on 
student  achievement  rather  than  on  cotirse 
hours  of  Instruction. 

A  professional  set  of  performance  criteria 
tests  should  be  developed  which  would  be 
used  to  determine  whether  the  student 
should  be  certificated  for  all  or  any  part  of 
the  overall  curriculum.  If  properly  developed, 
the  performance  criteria  tests  could  be  used 
for  "sub-certiflcatlon."  I.e..  as  a  welder,  sheet 
metal  specialist,  hydratillc  specialist,  elec- 
tronic specialist,  etc.  Each  of  these  specialty 
certificates  would  be  added  to  and  become  a 
part  of  his  overall  A&P  license. 

A  literature  search  revealed  that  some 
limited  efforts  have  been  made  to  research 
the  nature  of  pilots'  tasks.  Efforts  have  been 
made  by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  at  the  Aero- 
medlcal  Research  Laboratories.  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  and  by  the  other 
military  services.  Some  work  has  also  been 
undertaken  by  the  pilot  training  functions  of 
the  commercial  carriers.  Personal  investiga- 
tion and  interrogation  of  directors  of  pilot 
training  programs  of  various  commercial 
carriers  revealed  that  there  la  universal  con- 
cern, some  limited  ezpwrtmentation,  and 
much  Interest  in  pilot  training  program 
renovation  and  Innovation. 

In  the  academic  universe.  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations  (Part  141)  for  pilot  training  set 
the  parameters  and  guides  for  curriculum 
content  and  course  diiratlon.  primarily  with 
respect  to  fiylng  hours.  Conformity  with  the 
Regulations  achieves  government  certifica- 
tion which  la  a  prerequisite  for  pilot  certifica- 
tion at  all  levels. 

While  an  in-depth  analysis  of  pilot  tasks 
was  found  not  to  exist,  even  though  it  Is 
vitally  needed,  the  nature  of  that  type  of 
research  effort  was  well  beyond  the  stated 
scope  of  purpose  and  financial  resources  of 
this  Feasibility  Study.  Accordingly,  the  deci- 
sion vras  made  to  undertake  an  analysis  of  in- 
stitutional literature  related  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Regulations  for  pilot  certification. 

In  the  absence  of  any  precedential  studies, 
such  as  the  Allen  study  in  the  maintenance 
technician  area,  it  became  necessary  to  first 
develop  a  listing  of  Job  skills  and  knowl- 
edge requirements  In  a  topical  array  for  sub- 
sequent analysis.  This  was  done  by  securing 
and  analyzing  FAA  regulations  for  general 
and.  where  possible,  specific  subject  matters 
related  to  pUot  training.  Institutional  cata- 
logs  and  buUetlna  were   also  analyzed  for 


semantic/subject  conformity  with  FAA  re- 
quirements. 

The  end  product  of  the  procedure  described 
above  resulted  In  a  Job  skills/knowledge 
listing  of  flfty-three  (53)  items.  It  should 
be  noted  that  all  items  were  not  "required" 
but  were  Included.  Inasmuch  as  the  fulfill- 
ment of  general  education  degree  require- 
ments was  Involved  as  well  as  major  fields 
of  specialization. 

The  Job  skills/knowledge  requirements 
were  then  compared  with  projected  Industry 
estimates,  derived  from  a  survey  of  the  in- 
dustry, and  with  the  current  offerings  of  six 
universities,  including  Arizona  State  Uni- 
versity, two  colleges  and  two  flying  schools. 
As  a  result  of  this  analysis,  a  proposed  curric- 
ulum was  developed,  with  three  options,  as 
follows : 

Option  I — Aeronautical  Technology,  which 
Is  the  broad  technical  program. 

Option  II — A  Professional  Pilot  Training 
curriculum. 

Option  III — An  Air  Transportation  Man- 
agement ctirriculum. 

The  clock  hours  offered  in  the  proposed 
curricula  are  considerably  more  than  re- 
quired for  FAA  ground  school  certification. 
The  flight  hours  will  consist  of  250  hours,  plus 
synthetic  trainer  time.  This  will  provide  for 
a  commercial  pilot's  license  with  an  instru- 
ment rating. 

The  relationships  between  the  academic 
and  flight  portions  of  the  baccalaureate, 
three-option  program  and  the  maintenance 
technician  program  for  the  proposed  aviation 
training  center  are  shown  In  Figure  13.  (Not 
printed  In  Record.) 

The  three  options  are  shown  under  the 
major  heading  "Aeronautical  Technology". 
Options  I  and  III  are  non-flight  and  Option 
n  Includes  approximately  260  hours  of  pri- 
mary and  advanced  flight  training.  The  tech- 
nician program,  as  described  previously  In 
this  section  of  the  report,  will  be  conducted 
under  the  heading  "Support  Personnel".  The 
"Special  Courses"  area  pertains  to  short- 
term,  contract-type  coiirses,  such  as  flight 
training  for  ROTC  students,  aviation  sem- 
inars, etc. 

As  In  all  flight  training  activities,  a  slg- 
niflcant  percentage  of  the  students  drop  out 
because  of  aptitude  and  attitude  deficiencies. 
In  this  program,  they  will  be  able  to  select 
one  of  the  non-flight  options  regardless  ol 
when  they  drop  out  of  the  flight  program 
(within  reason,  of  course).  This  provides  for 
a  considerable  amount  of  flexibility  for  the 
student. 

This  flexibility  goes  beyond  the  bacca- 
laureate program,  in  that  the  student  can 
drop  back  to  the  maintenance  technician 
program  and  obtain  a  certificate  In  the  As- 
sociate In  AppUed  Science  degree  level  or  be- 
come a  specialist  In  one  of  the  technician 
areas.  Conversely,  the  maintenance  techni- 
cian student  can  move  upward  Into  the  Aero- 
nautical Technology  area  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so.  with 
his  earned  credits  applying  toward  the  degree. 

Taking  Into  account  the  constraints  on  this 
part  of  the  overall  Feasibility  Study,  It  la 
felt  that  the  initial  step  for  improving  eztst- 
Ing  ciuTlcula  has  been  achieved.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  accelerated  improvements  will 
occur  in  the  proposed  aviation  training  center 
through  curriculum  and  educational  tech- 
nology development?.  As  these  Improvements 
are  disseminated  and  put  Into  practice,  avi- 
ation students  of  the  future  will  be  equipped 
with  the  qualitaUve  skills  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  meet  the  emerging  Job  require- 
ments of  the  aviation  industry. 

The  role  of  new  educational  technology 
and  the  part  it  can  play  In  the  Improvement 
of  aviation  training  was  studied  in  consider- 
able depth.  A  number  of  conclusions  and 
recommendations  for  the  future  continued 
Improvement  of  aviation  curricula  were  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  these  studies. 

Section  in— Site  Selection  Stud]/:  In  this 
aectl(xi  of  the  overall  study,  consideration 
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was  given  to  the  poaalblllty  of  utilizing  one 
of  two  sites  as  a  location  for  the  proposed 
training  center.  The  two  sites  were  the  Litch- 
field Naval  Air  Station  west  of  Phoenix 
(being  closed  by  the  Department  of  Defense) 
and  the  Goodyear  Auxiliary  Airfield  located 
on  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation.  Fig- 
ure 14  [not  printed  in  Record]  shows  the 
location  of  the  two  sites  and  their  geographi- 
cal relationship  to  Phoenix  and  surrounding 
communities. 

Both  sites  were  examined  In  detail  with 
respect  to  availability  and  suitability  of  land, 
runways,  buildings,  utilities,  etc.  In  addition, 
the  proximity  of  the  two  sites  to  other  air 
operations  in  the  area  was  examined  and 
analyzed  in  light  of  a  proposed  training  op- 
eration. On  the  basis  of  the  foregoing,  it  was 
determined  that  the  Goodyear  Auxiliary  Air- 
field was  the  moet  suitable  site  for  the  pro- 
posed aviation  training  center. 

The  Goodyear  Auxiliary  Airfield  Is  present- 
ly being  used  by  Williams  Air  Force  Base  for 
training  of  T-38  pilots.  The  use  of  the  Good- 
year Auxiliary  Airfleld  by  Williams  Is  a 
temporary  measure  to  relieve  congestion  at 
the  WilUanu  Air  Force  Ba«e.  If  reductions  In 
training  activity  by  Williams  (not  visualized 
at  this  time)  developed  or  If  the  congestion 
at  the  Williams  AFB  could  be  relieved  with 
other  measures,  such  as  a  third  runway  at 
that  location,  the  Goodyeaur  Auxiliary  Airfield 
could  be  used  as  the  flight  area  of  the  pro- 
posed training  center.  It  Is  planned  to  under- 
take negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
during  the  second  phase  of  the  study  to 
determine  the  steps  necessary  to  establish 
the  Goodyear  Aiulllary  Airfleld  for  use  as  a 
civil  aviation  training  center.  The  proposed 
training  center  locations,  along  with  other 
development  programs  on  the  Indian  Res- 
ervation, are  shown  in  Figure  15.  [Not  print- 
ed in  Record.] 

The  economic  impact  on  the  Indian  Res- 
ervation site  was  then  analyzed  in  detail 
from  the  standpoint  of  potential  Jobs  and 
Income  for  the  conununlty  and  for  Individ- 
uals residing  on  the  Reservation. 

Section  VI — Cost  and  Financing:  In  this 
section  of  the  study,  costs  for  the  facilities  of 
the  proposed  training  center  were  estimated 
after  developing  a  number  of  cost  factors 
related  to  enrollment,  space  allocations,  and 
unit  costs.  Equipment  costs  were  also  esti- 
mated, including  the  educational  equipment, 
aircraft,  ground  support  equipment,  and  syn- 
thetic trainers  required.  These  estimates, 
along  with  the  annual  operating  costs  for  the 
proposed  training  center,  were  all  developed 
on  the  basis  of  600,  1000.  1500,  and  2000  stu- 
dent modules.  The  slgniflcant  cost  estimates 
are  shown  in  Figtu-e  16. 

Historical  sources  and  the  distribution  of 
funds  for  educational  Institutions  were  ex- 
amined, and  a  general  plan  for  the  flnanclng 
of  the  proposed  center  was  developed.  In  this 
general  plan,  the  roles  of  the  University,  the 
aviation  industry,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  outlined. 

Section  V — Implementation  Plan:  In  this 
section  of  the  study,  both  short-  and  long- 
range  plans  were  developed.  The  short-range 
plans  included  the  immediate  actions  re- 
quired, such  as  negotiation  with  the  Tribal 
Council  for  long-term  land  leases  and  site 
development:  the  establishment  of  an  Indus- 
try-sponsored, nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zation; and  the  design  and  development  pro- 
grams for  both  the  academic  and  flight  train- 
ing facilities  of  the  proposed  center.  Figure  17 
shows  the  implementation  schedule  for  the 
short-range  program.  [Not  printed  In 
Record.] 

The  long-range  plans  included  an  exami- 
nation of  the  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities necessary  to  Integrate  new  educa- 
tional technologies  in  the  overall  training 
center  operations.  Figure  18  shows  the  \ao- 
gram  schedule  for  implementation  of  the 
long-range  program.  [Not  printed  In 
Record.] 


CONCLUSIONS 

Some  of  the  major  conclusions  derived 
from  the  studies  summarized  above  are: 

1.  Revenue  passenger  miles  for  U.S.  civil  air 
carriers  will  Increase  from  76  billion  passenger 
miles  In  1965  to  315  billion  passenger  miles 
in  1980;  cargo  ton-miles  from  3.1  to  38.1 
billion  ton-miles;  and  the  aircraft  fleet  will 
grow  from  2.126  to  slightly  over  3,000  air- 
craft. 

2.  The  employment  of  civil  air  carrier  air- 
craft cockpit  crew  members  will  Increase  from 
22,972  in  1965  to  43,665  in  1980,  with  a  total 
cumulative  requirement  of  35,906  new  pilots 
for  that  period. 

3.  The  civil  air  carrier  mechanic  work  force 
will  Increase  from  43,667  In  1966  to  80,224  in 
1980,  with  a  total  cumulative  requirement  of 
95,392  new  mechanics  for  that  period. 

4.  The  general  aviation  fleet  will  increase 
from  104,000  to  315.000  units,  with  total 
flight  hours  increasing  from  16.7  to  63  million 
flight  hours  per  year  by  1980. 

5.  Commercial  pilot  requirements  in  gen- 
eral aviation  will  increase  from  48,760  in  1965 
to  184,750  in  1980,  with  a  total  cumulative 
requirement  for  182,075  pilots  for  that  period. 

6.  The  number  of  mechanics  in  general 
aviation  will  Increase  from  40,000  in  1965  to 
120,000  in  1980,  with  a  total  cumulative  re- 
quirement for  138,483  new  mechanics  dur- 
ing that  pterlod  (approximately  one-third 
would  be  certificated). 

7.  Relatively  little  research  has  been  exe- 
cuted which  relates  to  pilot  and  mechanic 
qualitative  curriculum  design  and  Its  opera- 
tional effectiveness.  This  Is  also  true  for 
other  aviation  curricula. 

8.  A  comprehensive,  qualitative  research 
program  utilizing  a  variety  of  methodologies 
is  greatly  needed  in  a  broad  variety  of  Im- 
portant aspects  of  aviation  education. 

9.  Instructional  time  in  terms  of  clock 
hours,  despite  its  limitations  as  a  qualitative 
standard  of  proficiency,  remains  as  the  "core 
logic"  of  currlculiim  design  in  Institutions 
Involved  in  aviation  education. 

10.  Better  defined  standards  of  competence 
and  improved  measvirement  techniques  for 
achievement  should  be  important  objective* 
In  upgrading  and  revising  curricula. 

11.  The  proposed  pilot  and  maintenance 
technician  curricula  derived  from  this  study 
represent  qualitative  Improvement  over 
existing  curricula  primarily  in  their  assess- 
ment and  provisions  for  meeting  emerging 
needs. 

12.  The  Joint  Arizona  State  University/ 
General  Learning  Corporation  research  effort 
In  vocational/technical  curriculiun  develop- 
ment based  on  a  computer-aided  multi- 
media approach  will  provide  great  assistance 
and  impetus  to  the  application  of  technology 
to  aviation  education. 

13.  The  location  of  an  aviation  training 
center  on  the  Goodyear  Auxiliary  Airfield 
will  result  In  significant  benefits  to  the 
Indian  population  and  will  also  provide  Job 
opportunitlee  to  the  disadvantaged  of  the 
surrounding  communities. 

14.  An  Inventory /analysis  of  Job  skills  on 
the  Indian  Reservation  should  be  made  and 
a  training  program  undertaken  to  teach  the 
required  skills  to  qualified  personnel  for  the 
Jobs  created  by  the  establishment  of  a  train- 
ing center  and  other  developments  which  are 
occurring  on  the  Reservation. 

15.  The  total  cost  for  all  facilities  and 
equipment  for  the  proposed  training  center 
will  be  approximately  •7,000  per  student  and 
the  anniial  ooet  of  operation  will  be  approxi- 
mately $2.0(X)  per  student,  plus  the  costs  for 
flight  training. 

16.  Because  of  the  natlon&l  Implications 
and  direct  benefits  to  the  aviation  Industry, 
the  propoeed  aviation  training  center  should 
be  established  and  operated  as  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  University,  the  aviation 
Industry,  and  the  federal  government. 

17.  A  single  organization  to  represent  aU  of 
the  aviation  Industry's  needs  will  be  required 


for  the  cooperative  effort  cited  above.  A  non- 
profit, membership  corporation  should  be 
considered  for  the  purpose. 

18.  The  functions  of  the  aviation  training 
center  could  be  most  effectively  performed 
by  the  University  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  conducting  the  academic  portions  of  the 
training  program  and  the  Industry-estab- 
lished organization  conducting  the  flight 
training  ptortions  of  the  total  program,  with 
research  and  development  being  performed 
separately  and  Jointly  as  appropriate. 

19.  The  development  of  the  site  and  facili- 
ties, procurement  of  equipment,  and  eetab- 
llshment  of  faculty  and  staff  should  be  ooai- 
pleted  by  1  September  1968  for  the  flight  cen- 
ter and  by  1  September  1969  for  the  aca- 
demic center. 

RECOIUCXNDATIONS 

Following  are  some  of  the  mAjot  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  report: 

1.  Because  of  the  difficulties  experienced  In 
assembling  the  data  necessary  for  analyzing 
future  personnel  requirements,  particularly 
In  the  general  aviation  segment,  a  data  cen- 
ter should  be  established  with  continuous 
inpute  provided  by  every  segment  of  the 
Industry. 

2.  The  mathematical  model  developed  for 
predicting  air  carrier  pilot  and  mechanic  re- 
quirements be  further  developed  and  utilized 
in  connection  with  reconunendation  "1" 
above.  The  model  could  also  be  expanded  t(X 
use  in  general  aviation  and  with  other 
modes  of  transportation. 

3.  Full  consideration  be  given  to  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  an  aviation 
training  center,  as  described  and  discussed 
in  this  report.  Such  a  center  would  help  meet 
some  of  the  quantitative  requirements  for 
the  aviation  industry,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
qualitative  requirements  discussed  in  other 
sections  of  the  report. 

4.  CTonslderation  be  given  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  pilot  and  aviation 
maintenance  technician  curricula  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  future  and  broader  aviation  oc- 
cupational group  of  curricula,  and  that  such 
implementation  be  considered  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  aviation  training  center,  as  ex- 
plored In  this  study. 

5.  Concentrated  efforts  be  made  to  Initiate 
an  organized  aviation  education  research 
program  to  attack  vital  problems,  some  of 
which  are: 

A.  Pilot  Task  Analysis  [Terminal  Behavior 
Analysis) :  A  study,  comparable  in  depth  and 
duration,  is  needed  to  ascertain  civilian  pilot 
tasks  In  terms  of  what  a  pilot  does  and  the 
sequence  in  which  he  does  It;  the  relevance 
of  tasks,  one  to  another;  the  priority  of  learn- 
ing sequence  of  tasks  he  performs;  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  performs  tasks;  and 
the  degrees  of  manipulative  skills  required 
of  specific  tasks. 

B.  A  Comparative  Cost  Analysis  of  In- 
Depth  Specialty  Training  for  Pilots  and  Non- 
Pilots:  Undoubtedly,  Individual  carriers  are 
conducting  on-going  cost  analyses  of  their 
own  training  Investments.  A  collective 
analysis  concentrating  on  what  is  being 
taught;  how  it  is  being  taught;  measure- 
ment factors  of  productivity;  temperament 
factors  effect  on  training;  aptitude  identifi- 
cations and  correlations.  If  any;  and  other 
areas  need  to  be  determined.  The  products 
of  such  research  could  then  be  related  to 
what  can  and  should  be  done  by  pre-profes- 
slonal  education  and  training  institutions  to 
reduce  the  on-the-job  training  Investments 
of  the  carriers. 

C.  Instructor  Personnel  Education  and 
Training  for  Aviation  Curricula:  Research 
and  training  activities  are  needed,  especially 
In  the  use  of  currently  available  media,  mod- 
ules, and  methods,  but,  more  importantly, 
in  the  potential  applications  of  new  educa- 
tional technology  to  aeronautical  technology 
curricula. 

6.  An  aviation  Industry /education  research 
and  development  center  be  established  with- 
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In  the  context  of  the  proposed  aviation  train- 
ing center  to  Initiate,  conduct  or  coordinate 
these  studies  as  appropriate.  Further,  It  is 
recommended  that  careful  attention  be  given 
to  plans  for  national  dissemination  and  Im- 
plementation of  the  anticipated  research 
findings,  curricula.  Instructional  materials 
and  systems. 

7.  Within  the  context  of  the  proposed  avia- 
tion training  center,  consideration  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  (civil  aviation  in- 
dustry) educatlon./tralnlng  documentation 
center,  providing  for  automated  retrieval  and 
remote  access  provisions  for  the  clvU  avia- 
tion industry. 

8.  That  encouragement  and  assistance  be 
provided  the  aviation  Industry  In  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  private,  non-profit  organiza- 
tion whose  primary  function  will  be  to  estab- 
lish and  operate  the  filght  training  portion 
of  the  proposed  aviation  center  as  a  coopera- 
tive venture  with  the  University. 

9.  A  program  be  established.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for 
the  Identification  of  skills,  aptitudes,  and 
attitudes  of  the  total  population  on  the 
Reservation,  followed  by  a  comprehensive 
prevocntlonal,  vocational/technical  and  so- 
cial training  program  to  prepare  the  Indians 
for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
training  center  and  other  area  development 
programs. 

10.  An  early  conference  be  scheduled  for 
representatives  of  the  civil  aviation  Industry, 
the  federal  government,  and  Arizona  State 
University.  The  purpose  of  the  conference 
will  be  to  develop  a  plan  for  a  Joint  coopera- 
tive effort  to  establish  an  aviation  training 
center  of  national  significance,  as  discussed 
throughout  this  report. 

11.  The  division  of  responsibility  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  aviation 
training  center  be  for  the  Industry-spon- 
sored, non-profit  education  organization  to 
establish  and  operate  the  flight  training  pro- 
gram, and  the  University  establish  and  op- 
erate the  academic  program.  The  federal 
government  should  provide  both  organiza- 
tions with  financing  and  operations  as- 
sistance. 

KPILOOtlE 

It  Is  obvious  from  the  Information  pre- 
sented In  this  report  that  a  combination  of 
powerful  factors  are  at  work  In  aviation 
today  which,  when  assessed,  dictate  equally 
powerful  and  perhaps  rrldlcally  different  ap- 
proaches In  aviation  education.  The  primary 
factors  referred  to  are,  of  course,  the  mas- 
sive and  accelerating  growth  In  aviation  and 
a  corollary  and  equally  dynamic  technologi- 
cal progress.  While  there  are  a  variety  of 
lesser  but  Important  factors  operating,  the 
third  major  factor  which  gives  rise  to  great 
national  concern  Is  the  apparent  absence 
of  an  accompanying  dynamic  response  on 
the  part  of  civil  aviation  educaUon.  Even 
a  cursory  examination  reveals  a  "business  as 
usual"  and  traditional  education/training 
operation  and  little  or  no  research  and  de- 
velopment In  aviation  curriculum  structure 
or  methods. 

A  similar  and  somewhat  more  Intensive 
examination  will  reveal  a  small  but  growing 
area  of  research  and  development  of  great 
promise  In  the  application  of  newer  educa- 
tional technology  In  academic  disciplines 
other  than  aviation  education.  Importantly, 
there  appears  not  to  have  been  evolved  or 
deliberately  developed  In  America  a  mech- 
anism, structure  or  center  capable  of  the 
research,  demonstration.  Implementation 
and  wide  dissemination  which  could  activate 
dynamic  educational  response  to  meet 
emerging  civil  avlaUon  needs. 

The  brief  attempt  at  assessment  given 
here  Is  Intended  to  be  realistic  as  opposed 
to  being  simply  negatlvlstlc.  Certainly,  it  pre- 
supposes a  great  pride  In  America's  monu- 
mental progress  In  aviation  and  commends 
thoae  Individual  efforts  in  avlaUon  educa- 
tion In  attempting  to  service  that  progress 
to  date. 
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It  must  be  universally  accepted  that  the 
great  growth  In  civil  aviation  of  the  Immedi- 
ate past  is  the  product  of  numerous  factors 
but.  Importantly.  It  Is  a  product  of  the  ac- 
celerating technology,  which  sets  up  a 
dynamic  Interaction  with  growth  to  the  end 
that  the  factors  of  growth  and  technology 
become  mutually  stimulating.  It  Is  equally 
apparent  that  even  In  this  recent  rapid 
growth  period,  the  aviation  Industry  Is  on 
the  threshold  of  what  might  be  termed  a 
"quantum  leap"  in  growth.  Unfortunately, 
no  comparable  prospect  of  a  "quantum 
leap"  In  aviation  education  can  be  antici- 
pated from  the  existing  aviation  education 
structure   and   Its   present  capaballty. 

It  was  from  this  frame  of  reference  that 
the  concept  of  a  civil  air  academy  or  civil 
aviation  training  center  was  conceived.  The 
concept  was  developed  as  the  prospective  In- 
strument of  the  aviation  community,  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  viewed  as  the  "place"  where 
all   personnel  trainee  quantltaOve  require- 


ments would  be  met.  but  far  more  signifi- 
cantly as  the  "place"  where  Innovative  and 
creative  aviation  curricula  and  InstrucUonal 
materials  systems  are  designed,  tested  and 
perfected  for  Implementation  nationally  in 
order  to  mobilize  efficiently  the  existing  and 
emerging  aviation  education  agencies  of  the 
nation.  In  short,  It  Is  visualized  as  the  vehl- 
cle  required  to  generate  an  aviation  educa- 
tion "quantum  leap". 

To  paraphrase  a  noted  philosopher,  "Noth- 
ing Is  so  powerful  as  an  Idea  or  concept 
whose  time  has  arrived".  Informal  explora- 
Uons  of  the  aviation  training  center  concept 
and  lu  "tlmeUneas"  with  a  variety  of  lead- 
ers In  the  aviation  Industry  resulted  In  en- 
couragement to  the  end  that  this  FeaslbUlty 
Study  was  undertaken.  Having  now  been 
completed.  It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  the 
study  findings  will  serve  the  leadership  of 
the  aviation  community  as  a  useful  tool  in 
meeting  the  challenges  faced. 


FIGURE  I6.-SUMMARY  OF  COST  ESTIMATES 
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I  Includes  operations,  travel,  services,  and  capital. 


COLLEGE  HOUSINQ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President.  I  was 
delighted  that  the  Housing  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  have  approved  a  recommen- 
dation proposed  by  Senator  Javits  and 
myself  concerning  the  college  housing 
program.  Under  the  present  college  hous- 
ing program,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Envelopment  can  make  direct 
loans  at  3  percent  interest  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
ing  student  housing.  Although  this  as- 
sistance Is  badly  needed  by  our  hard- 
pressed  colleges  and  universities,  the  ex- 
istence of  3-percent  money  has  had  a  dis- 
ruptive impact  upon  college  housing. 
Since  the  present  law  only  authorizes 
$300  million  a  year  for  college  housing, 
the  demand  for  these  loans  far  exceeds 
the  limited  supply.  As  a  result,  many  col- 
leges and  universities  tend  to  postpone 
their  college  housing  construction  plans 
In  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  3-percent 
loan,  If  not  this  year  then  perhaps  next 
year.  Rather  than  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  college  housing  the  program 


tends  to  have  the  opposite  effect.  Since 
the  directors  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  accountable  to  a  board  of  trust- 
ees or  similar  body,  the  head  of  a  college 
or  university  would  be  hesitant  to  bor- 
row funds  on  the  private  market  at  4  or 
5  percent  when  a  3-percent  Government 
loan  is  or  might  be  available. 

In  order  to  break  this  logjam.  Senator 
Javits  and  I  sponsored  a  proposal 
which  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  subsidize  the  rate  of  interest  on  a  col- 
lege housing  loan  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing direct  loans. 

The  interest  rate  subsidy  method  is  a 
far  more  efficient  way  for  providing  as- 
sistance to  college  housing  and  substan- 
tially reduces  the  impact  upon  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  $10  million  Interest  rate 
subsidy  authorized  by  the  amendment 
could  finance  as  much  as  $300  or  $400 
million  a  year  in  college  housing.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  new  provision  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  existing  program  and  the 
private  market  can  adequately  finance 
our  college  housing  needs.  I  am  delighted 
that  this  provision  has  the  wholehearted 
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support  of  many  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  country. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  number  of  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Univiersity  or  Sottth  Carouna. 

Columhia,  S.C.,  October  2, 1967. 
Subject:      College     Housing     Loans      (BUI 

S.  2000) . 
Hon.  WILLIAM  Proxmibe, 

y.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  We  were  extreme- 
ly interested  In  your  August  29th  letter 
concerning  the  above  proposed  legislation. 
There  Is  no  question  concerning  the  need 
of  help  In  alleviating  the  present  college 
hou.3lng  shortage.  For  example,  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  has  been  trying  to 
submit  applications  for  new  housing  loans 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  but  as  you 
point  out.  DHUD  has  been  unatole  to  even 
accept  the  applications. 

While  the  University  of  South  Carolina 
U  acutely  concerned  with  the  avallabUlty 
of  low  cost  loans,  we  In  South  Carolina  are 
also  concerned  about  the  desirability  of 
keeping  Federal  expenditures  from  expand- 
ing while  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  continues. 
It  seems  to  us  that  your  proposal  might  meet 
both  of  these  objectives.  Yovir  suggestion 
would  almost  double  the  present  $300  mil- 
lion direct  loan  program  and  yet  would  In- 
volve a  Federal  expenditure  of  possibly  only 
»10  million  dollars. 

As  you  Indicate  In  your  letter.  It  would  be 
desirable  for  the  government  to  use  the  loan 
differential  program  for  Institutions  such  as 
ourselves  who  can  generally  borrow  money  at 
a  favorable  rate.  This  would  then  tree  up 
the  direct  loans  for  the  smaller  and  private 
colleges  who  have  a  more  difficult  time  bor- 
rowing money.  Your  legislation  might  In- 
volve some  flexibility  In  awarding  direct 
loans  versus  differential  payments  so  as  to 
get  maximum  utilization  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Funds. 

There  should  probably  also  be  some  provi- 
sion as  to  the  maximum  amount  of  In- 
terest that  could  be  used  for  the  loan  dif- 
ferentials. We  can  visualize  that  In  some 
specialized  situations,  a  small  Institution 
might  become  Involved  with  a  private 
Investor  who  might  charge  an  exorbitantly 
high  rate  of  Interest. 

In  summation,  the  University  of  Soutih 
Carolina  definitely  needs  the  ability  to  bor- 
row low  Interest  money  for  additional  col- 
lege housing.  The  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina Is  also  concerned  about  getting  the 
maximum  advantage  out  of  Federal  funding. 
For  these  reasons,  your  proposed  legislation 
appears  quite  attractive.  I  am  so  advising  the 
South  Carolina  delegation. 
Yotirs  truly, 

Thomas  F.  Jones. 

The  California  State  Colleges. 
hoa  Angeles,  Calif.,  October  10,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Proxmire  and  Javits: 
Chancellor  Dumke  has  asked  me  to  respond 
to  your  recent  letter  regarding  proposed  leg- 
islation designed  to  ease  the  chronic  student 
housing  shortage.  We  share  your  concern  that 
many  qualified  students  across  the  nation 
may  not  be  able  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice  because  of  Inadequate  housing. 

The  California  State  Colleges  with  eighteen 
publicly  supported  colleges  and  190,000  stu- 
dents, comprise  the  largest  and  fastest-grow- 
ing higher  education  system  In  the  nation. 


This  dynamic   growth   has   Intensified   our 
need  for  student  housing. 

The  Trustees  of  the  California  State  Col- 
leges have  a  policy  on  financing  student 
bousing  which  aUows  the  State  Colleges  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  any  agency  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  construction  of 
bousing  and  other  education  faclUtles  for 
students  and  faculties  of  any  college  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  trustees  If  they  de- 
termine that  the  Income,  rent  and  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  faculties  wUl  be  sufficient  In 
amount  to  repay  the  principal  and  Interest 
on  the  amount  secured  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  construction  of  the  facilities. 

On  April  27,  1967,  the  Trustees  approved  an 
amendatory  loan  agreement  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
construct  thirty  dormitory  buUdlngs  to  house 
approximately  2886  men  and  2618  women 
students  and  resident  staff  on  ten  of  the 
eighteen  campuses.  The  DHUD  loan  commit- 
ment for  the  project  was  »34,750,000.  These 
facilities  are  now  under  construction  and 
are  expected  to  be  occupied  during  the 
1968-69  academic  year. 

The  next  phase  of  California  State  College 
student  housing  construction  program  In- 
cludes plans  to  build  facilities  for  approxi- 
mately 5600  students  to  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy In  1970  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $40 
mlUlon.  With  the  completion  of  this 
development,  we  will  only  have  facilities  to 


bouse  around  10%  of  our  fuU  time  students. 
(See  attachment.)  Ovir  tentative  master  plan 
objective  Is  to  provide  on-campus  housing 
for  approximately  26%  of  the  fuU  time  stu- 
dents. 

With  the  possibility  that  federaUy-guaran- 
teed  loans  at  3%  Interest  wUl  not  be  avaU- 
able,  our  only  alternative  will  be  the  sale 
of  revenue  bonds  at  the  prevaUlng  rate  of 
Interest  which  would  Increase  the  cost  of 
housing  to  our  students. 

We  beUeve  that  S.  2000,  which  would  pro- 
vide loan  differential  payments  covering  the 
difference  between  the  market  rate  of  Inter- 
est and  3%,  Is  a  significant  step  forward  in 
assuming  continued  development  of  ur- 
gently needed  student  housing. 

Please  be  assured  that  ChanceUor  Dumke, 
and  particularly  Mr.  John  Kehoe.  the  State 
CoUeges'  Special  Assistant  for  Governmental 
Affairs,  headquartered  at  1310-19th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  wUl  work  cloeely 
with  you  In  your  endeavors  In  behalf  of  this 
legislation.  If  at  any  time  we  can  be  helpful 
In  supplying  you  with  data  on  higher  educa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  us  know. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support 
and  Interest  In  the  higher  educaUon  com- 
munity. 

Best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely, 

Les  Coken. 
Director,  Governmental  Affairs. 


CAPACITY  OF  RESIDENCE  HALL  SPACES  EXISTING  JUNE  1,  1967.   PLUS  TENTATIVE  5-YEAR  STUDENT  HOUSING 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 
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TENTATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  THE  PROPOSED  5-YEAR  CAPITAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM  RELATING  TO  STUDENT  HOUSING, 
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Universitt  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  19, 1967. 
Senator  William  W.  Proxmire, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  have  been  re- 
quest?d  to  reply  to  your  communication  re- 
garding S.  2000  (loaii  differential  payments), 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee. 

The  University  of  Houston  favors  this  leg- 
islation, which  in  our  Judgment  offers  a  most 
practicable  means  of  supporting  some  $300  to 
$400  mllUon  In  college  housing  funds  to  be 
sold  to  private  investors. 

At  this  Institution,  as  on  so  many  other 
campuses,  there  Is  a  critical  and  growing 
shortage  of  dormitory  space.  Through  rela- 
tively high  priorities  which  can  be  clearly 
established.  It  has  been  possible  for  us  to 
obtain  a  3%  loan  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  In  the  max- 
imum amount  of  $3,000,000.  Only  by  com- 
bining this  with  a  private  gift  of  $1,000,000 


were  we  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  pro- 
ceeds of  revenue  bonds  and  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  a  complex  for  1,200  students. 
Yet  almost  before  construction  begins,  we 
face  the  need  for  a  similar  facUlty. 

Without  S.  2000,  the  University  of  Houston 
will  have  to  compete  again  with  our  sister 
Institutions  (many  of  them  perhaps  less  able 
to  arrange  loans  In  the  private  market)  for 
a  Government  loan.  How  much  simpler  and 
more  equitable,  as  you  point  out,  to  provide 
differential  payments  for  the  larger  Institu- 
tions. 

You  can  understand  ovur  dilemma  still  fur- 
ther, and  our  support  for  S.  2000,  when  I 
report  the  registration  figures  for  1967-1968 
which  became  avaUable  here  only  today.  They 
indicate  that  the  University  of  Houston  wlU 
enroll  approximately  22,000  students,  or  Just 
twice  the  number  registered  eight  years  ago. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Nicholson, 
Vice  President,  University  Development. 
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The  MERRnx-PAiJtfi3  Institute  of 
Hitman  Development  and  Fam- 
ILT  Life, 

Detroit.  Mich.,  October  9, 1987. 
Hon.  William  Pboxmire. 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Proxmike:  Tour  bill  (S.  2000) 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  BanUng  and 
Currency  Committee  represents  a  very  re- 
alistic approach  to  the  most  serious  problem 
now  faced  by  expanding  Institutions.  The 
present  $300  million  direct  loan  program  bas 
been  Inadequate  and  has  hampered  our  In- 
stitution In  making  adequate  housing  plans. 
The  need  for  the  type  of  legislation  you  are 
proposing  Is  an  Immediate  one  and  (700 
million  dollars  available  to  meet  the  college 
dormitory  shortage  would  be  most  helpful. 
Because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  we  have 
been  forced  to  consider  private  financing  at 
a  much  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  the  3% 
you  are  seeking  to  make  available  to  a  greater 
number  of  Institutions  than  can  be  supported 
by  the  present  Inadequate  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. We  are  most  Interested  In  this  legisla- 
tion being  considered  and  extend  our  support. 
Sincerely, 

J.  William  Rioxjx, 

President. 


The  Untversitt  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville,  September  14,  1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirk, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmirk:  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  speak  for  the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  availability  of  3.0  percent  loans  to 
colleges  and  universities  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
program. 

Never  In  our  history  has  higher  education 
been  more  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
Individual,  the  state,  and  the  nation  than  at 
present.  Never  has  there  been  greater  demand 
for  facilities  and  personnel  to  transmit  our 
rapidly  increasing  knowledge  and  technology 
to  young  people. 

Extremely  heavy  pressures  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  state  administrations 
and  leglslattires  to  appropriate  sufficient 
sums  to  pay  not  only  for  Increasing  operating 
costs  but  also  for  additional  physical  plant 
facilities.  In  the  past  few  years  plant  fund 
appropriations  by  state  legislatures  have  been 
Insufficient  to  pay  for  needed  academic  facil- 
ities as  witnessed  by  the  success  of  the  Title 
ni  Loan  Program  iinder  Public  Law  8&-204. 
At  The  University  of  Tennessee  little  or 
no  state  appropriated  fiinds  have  been  made 
available  In  recent  years  for  housing  service 
facilities.  To  teach  thovisands  of  our  children 
we  must  provide  food  and  housing  accom- 
modations, financed  largely  with  borrowed 
money. 

Colleges  and  universities  are  not  In  the 
housing  and  food  service  business  to  make 
money.  Such  services  are  only  necessary  ad- 
juncts of  teaching  and  research  In  areas 
where  the  local  communities  are  unable  to 
absorb  the  Impact  of  growing  campus  pop- 
iilatlons.  Our  only  hope  in  operating  these 
facilities  Is  to  break  even  and  to  spread  op- 
erating and  capital  costs  over  as  many  stu- 
dent and  parent  beneficiaries  as  possible. 

In  1965,  the  State  Legislature  enacted  a 
law  establishing  the  Tennessee  State  School 
Bond  Authority  enabling  all  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  State  to  finance  with  tax- 
exempt  bonds  the  construction  of  facilities 
formerly  eligible  under  the  College  Loan  Pro- 
gram. The  first  bond  sale  by  the  Authority 
was  made  in  May,  1967,  at  a  4.1  percent  In- 
terest cost  on  a  $43.8  million  bond  Issue.  Of 
this  amount  $30.1  million  was  for  The  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  of  which  $20.8  million 
would  have  been  obtained  from  HUD  if  funds 
had  been  available. 

On  our  various  campuses  throughout  the 
State,  the  University  has  completed,  or  con- 
tracted   for,   nearly    10,000   dormitory   beds. 


1,600  married  student  apartments,  and  six 
cafeterias.  Most  of  these  facilities  have  been 
undertaken  in  recent  years  when  HUD  loans 
were  not  available  to  us.  The  capital  invest- 
ment in  such  facilities,  not  financed  under 
HUD  loan  agreements,  Is  approximately  $38.6 
million. 

Debt  service  expense  on  a  $4,000  dormitory 
bed  for  a  40-year  period  amounts  to  $178  at 
3  percent,  $216  at  414  percent,  and  $253  at 
5'/2  percent  per  year.  This  means  that  the 
student  or  parent  is  forced  to  pay  from  $11 
to  $25  more  per  quarter  tor  housing  than 
would  be  the  case  If  3  percent  loans  were 
available. 

Although  the  costs  of  material  and  man- 
power have  Increased  substantially  in  re- 
cent years,  it  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  debt  service  expense  on  a  dormitory 
exceeds  operating  costs.  As  construction  and 
operating  costs  continue  to  climb,  we  are 
concerned  that  many  students  and  parents 
will  be  priced  "out  of  the  market"  by  the 
cost  of  money.  We  hope  that  Congress  will 
take  action  to  prevent  this  situation. 

We  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute our  thoughts  on  this  question  and  as- 
sure you  that  we  will  also  notify  Tennessee 
Senators  and  Congressmen  of  our  views. 
Sincerely, 

A.  D.  Holt, 

President. 

South  Dakota  State  Universitt, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  September  18.  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  I  received  your  letter  of 
August  29,  concerning  our  needs  for  housing 
at  South  Dakota  State  University.  We  will 
need  additional  housing  at  this  Institution 
for  use  by  prospective  students.  The  only 
FKJssible  way  that  we  can  provide  such  hous- 
ing is  through  the  Issuance  of  bonds.  We  have 
made  all  the  use  we  possibly  can  of  the  cur- 
rent system  of  the  government  guaranteeing 
bond  issues  through  HUD  and  its  predecessor 
FHA. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  very  best  Invest- 
ments that  society  can  make  In  young  peo- 
ple Is  a  college  education.  Our  students  are  of 
such  financial  status,  in  many  instances,  that 
they  cannot  pay  as  much  for  their  college 
education  as  might  be  true  in  some  states. 
South  Dakota  Is  among  the  very  lowest  of 
the  states  in  Individual  incomes.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  housing  between  the  3% 
Interest  charge  and  the  going  rate  would 
make  our  housing  considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  we  are  now  able  to  provide.  Con- 
sequently, this  will  keep  many  fine  young 
people  from  attending  this  university. 

We  would  be  Interested  in  working  under 
the  kind  of  arrangement  that  you  have  sug- 
gested In  your  Senate  Bill  2000.  This  kind  of 
support  would  be  most  helpful  to  our  pro- 
spective students. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  Briggs,  President. 

Boston  Universitt, 
Boston.  September  19, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmibz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Recently  your  of- 
fice forwarded  to  me  a  communication  con- 
cerning the  legislation  S.  2000.  Basically,  I 
think  the  Idea  is  a  good  one,  and  with  care, 
the  necessary  safeguards  could  be  worked  out 
without  too  much  confusion  or  red  tape.  Ac- 
tually, it  occurs  to  me  that  the  program  could 
result  in  lower  net  cost  to  the  Institutions, 
because  it  might  give  greater  flexibility  In 
construction  and  thus  reduce  costs.  The 
smaller  schools  might  need  guidance  In  ar- 
ranging for  financing  which  Is  now  done 
rather  routinely  by  HUD.  Possibly  the  legis- 
lation could  Include  the  establishment  of  an 
advisory  service,  or  at  least  set  up  a  con- 


sulting service  to  help  the  smaller  Instltu. 
tlons  which  do  not  have  at  their  disposal 
legal  counsel  who  would  be  famlUar  with  this 
kind  of  financing  and  program. 

Throughout  the  world  of  education  your 
dedication  to  the  concerns  and  Interests  of 
education  are  well  known,  and  I  know  that  I 
express  the  gratitude  of  countless  others 
when  I  thank  you  for  your  help. 
Very  sincerely, 

Arland  F.  Cbrist-Janeb 

Michigan  State  Untversitt, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.,  September  7, 1967. 
Senator  William  Pboxmisx, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  President  Han- 
nah, of  Michigan  State  University,  has  re- 
quested that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of  August 
29  regarding  Interest  In  Senate  Bill  2000. 

Michigan  State  University  has,  I  believe, 
the  largest  dormitory  and  married  housing 
program  in  the  country,  with  space  for  ap- 
proximately 19,000  single  student*  In  dormi- 
tories and  apartments  for  2,500  married  stu- 
dents. Much  of  this  program  has  been  fi- 
nanced through  public  bond  offerings 
However,  thU  University  has,  on  four  occa- 
sions, made  application  and  received  ap- 
proval of  loans  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  been 
responsible  for  the  financing,  construction 
and  operation  of  our  housing  system.  I  know 
from  personal  experience  that  during  many 
periods  in  the  past  twenty  years,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  finance  a  new  dormitory 
from  its  earnings  alone  If  the  borrowing  had 
to  be  done  in  a  high  interest  period.  Michi- 
gan State  Unlvertity  has  been  fortunate  in 
thtft  it  started  residence  hall  construction 
early  and  had  the  earnings  from  units  built 
and  paid  for  which  it  could  repledge  to  sup- 
port loans  for  today's  high  construction  costs 
and  high  interest  costs.  Without  this  reserve 
of  earnings,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  build  our  dormitory  system.  Many  Insti- 
tutions, particularly  the  small  ones,  do  not 
have  this  reserve,  and  the  plan  which  you 
propose  win  be  of  inestimable  help  In  pro- 
viding their  needed  housing. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Robert  F.  Kerley. 
Vice  President  of  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  I  headed  a  committee  for  the  American 
Association  of  State  Unlvertltles  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  to  study  the  same  problems 
which  you  are  attempting  to  solve.  As  a  re- 
sult of  our  study,  we  made  three  recom- 
mendatlona,  which  were: 

1.  That  the  Government  continue  Its  pres- 
ent loan  program  with  the  maximum  inter- 
est set  at  3  % . 

2.  That  the  Government  subsidize  Interest 
costs  In  excess  of  3%  (same  as  the  proposed 
Senate  BUI  2000). 

3.  That  the  Government  make  partial 
grants  for  construction  with  the  balance  to 
be  financed  by  the  institution  from  public 
borrowings.  In  this  recommendation  we  en- 
visioned that  with  a  30%  grant,  the  Institu- 
tion could  borrow  the  required  additional 
funds  in  the  public  market  and  service  the 
debt  from  earnings  of  the  unit. 

At  the  present  time  NDchlgan  State  Uni- 
versity's construction  of  dormitory  facilities 
Is  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  high  con- 
struction cost  and  the  high  cost  of  money. 
Earnings  from  all  of  our  dormitory  units  are 
now  pledged  for  many  years,  and  we  need  the 
kind  of  help  which  your  bill  woiUd  give  If  ad- 
ditional housing  Is  to  be  provided. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Mat, 
Vice  President. 

Kent  State  University, 
Kent.  Ohio.  September  6, 1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Proxmoe:   Kent  State 
University  would  like  to  support  legislation 
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(S  2000)  to  ease  the  chronic  college  housing 
shortage.  The  University  has  In  the  past  been 
able  to  secure  loans  from  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  but  at  this  particular 
time  planning  construction  of  needed  facil- 
ities has  had  to  be  delayed  pending  avallabU- 
Ity  of  fvmds  from  Congress.  Any  effort  that 
you  might  put  forth  in  convincing  the  offi- 
cials will  surely  be  appreciated. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  year 
freshman  enrollment  has  been  held  to  the 
previous  level  due  to  the  lack  of  housing  fa- 
culties. The  continuation  or  any  further  de- 
lay of  construction  of  residence  balls  reduces 
the  nxunber  of  students  who  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  chance  for  Improving  their  abil- 
ities from  the  benefits  of  training  in  higher 
education. 

Sincerely, 

J.  W.  BXJNN, 

Vice  President 
for  Business  and  Finance. 

Universitt  of  Viboinia, 

September  8, 1987. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  As  President  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  ot 
State  Universities  and  lAnd-Grant  Colleges, 
I  write  to  express  my  conviction  of  the  urgent 
need  for  the  passage  of  the  legislation  (S. 
2000) ,  which  you  have  Introduced  to  ease  the 
chronic  college  housing  shortage.  Last  week, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
the  National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges — an  association 
with  a  membership  of  99  major  state  institu- 
tions in  each  of  the  50  States — the  Associa- 
tion reiterated  Its  unanimous  support  of  the 
solution  to  the  problem  that  your  bill  pro- 
vides and  the  urgent  necessity  for  Its  passage. 

Both  the  direct  loan  program  and  the  in- 
terest subsidy,  which  your  bill  provides,  are 
necessary  to  assist  the  different  kinds  of  col- 
leges. As  you  indicated  in  your  letter  of  39 
August,  $10  million  in  the  loan  differential 
payments,  together  with  the  existing  direct 
loan  program,  could  make  available  as  much 
as  $700  million  to  meet  the  college  dormitory 
shortage.  Many  institutions  are  now  having 
to  turn  away  qualified  students  simply  be- 
cause there  Is  no  place  for  them  to  live.  Un- 
less immediate  steps  are  taken  the  situation 
will  be  compounded  in  subsequent  years. 

I  hope  Indeed  that  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Crirrency  Committee  will  see  fit  to  report  out 
your  bill  and  that  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress win  take  early  favorable  action  upon  It. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  F.  Shannon,  Jr., 

President. 

Baylor  University, 
Waco.  Tex.,  September  S,  1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
August  29  concerning  S.  2000.  I  support  your 
bill  and  believe  it  meets  a  pressing  need  and 
does  It  in  a  manner  vastly  superior  to  the 
present  method. 

You  may  be  aware  that  because  of  South- 
ern Baptist  policies  based  upon  Baptist  phi- 
losophy concerning  separation  of  church  and 
state  most  of  the  more  than  fifty  Southern 
Baptist  colleges  do  not  now  make  federal 
loans  to  build  dormitories.  Let  me  suggest 
for  your  consideration  an  alternative  fea- 
ture of  your  bill  which  might  make  these 
loans  for  dormitories  more  acceptable  to 
Southern  Baptists  and  others  who  believe  In 
a  strict  separation  of  church  and  state. 

The  loan  differential  payments  could  be 
made  directly  to  the  bond  holder  without 
direct  envolvement  of  the  lending  school.  It 


would  also  make  the  loans  more  acceptable 
to  strict  church-state  separatists  if  Instead 
of  the  federal  government  making  payments 
to  the  bond  holders,  they  could  take  credit 
on  their  Income  tax  for  Interest  differential, 
listing  a  regflstered  number  of  an  approved 
bond  Issued  by  a  university.  This  would 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  administration  of 
the  plan. 

Since  the  current  rate  of  Interest  on  such 
dormitory  bonds  Is  about  6%,  this  credit 
could  be  made  3  %  of  the  bond  and  raised  or 
lowered  annuaUy  by  the  HJI.W.  or  some 
other  designated  agency. 

I  am  not  certain  that  this  would  satisfy  all 
the  strict  church-state  separatists  but  be- 
Ueve  it  would  be  acceptable  to  some  and  that 
the  administration  of  this  plan  would  be 
less  expensive. 
Sincerely, 

Abnd  V.  MoCall, 

President. 

Loyola  Untversitt  or  Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif..  September  8. 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  have  received  your 
letter  of  August  29  concerning  S.  2000.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  crisis  in  college  hovislng 
and  of  the  serious  backlog  In  housing  loan 
applications. 

Your  proposal  for  loan  differential  pay- 
ments would  release  funds  which  are  not  now 
available  and  would  do  much  to  reduce  the 
backlog  which  exists  now  and  must  be  dis- 
solved now,  not  ten  years  from  now. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CharIiKS  S.  Casassa,  S.J., 

President. 

John  Carroll  Untversitt, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  8, 1967. 
Senators  William   Proxmibx  and  Jacob  K. 

Javits, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Proxmire  and  Javits: 
Thank  you  sincerely  for  your  correspondence 
concenilng  the  legislation  (8.  2000)  which 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
Is  now  considering.  John  CarroU  University 
will  have  to  Increase  its  housing  facilities 
in  the  relatively  near  future.  The  guarantee 
of  a  3%  Interest  rate  Is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  be  able  to  operate  these  f acUltes  from  their 
own  revenue. 

We  at  John  CarroU  shaU  appreciate  efforts 
to  pass  this  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  O.  Schzll,  8  J., 

President. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma, 
Norman,  Okla..  September  14. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
WashiTigton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  regarding  Senate  Bill  2000  which  you 
are  sponsoring.  The  University  of  Oklahoma 
is  happy  to  enthusiastically  suKXjrt  your 
efforts  In  regard  to  the  passage  of  the  blU. 
The  bin  Is  an  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  University  of  Oklahoma  Is  Just  com- 
pleting a  $13,600,000  housing  addition  to 
provide  faclUties  for  3,096  additional  stu- 
dents. The  financing  for  the  project  was 
arranged  through  the  sale  of  bonds  on  the 
open  market.  The  Interest  in  connection  with 
the  bonds  provides  an  effective  rate  of  4.91 
percent  plus.  It  wUl  probably  be  a  few  years 
before  the  University  of  Oklahoma  will  be 
in  a  position  to  benefit  from  Senate  BiU  2000, 
but  I  should  like  to  urge  your  continuous 
vigorous  support  of  the  measure. 

I  am  also  writing  to  the  Oklahoma  dele- 
gation to  urge  each  of  them  to  support  the 
bin. 

Cordially  yours, 

O.  L.  008S,  President. 


University  of  Dayton, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  September  12,  1987. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for  fova 
Joint  letter  with  Senator  Proxmire  of  August 
29  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  comment 
on  your  proposed  legislation  (S.  2000)  to 
ease  the  severe  college  housing  shortage. 

I  enthusiastically  support  your  letter  and 
the  legislation  in  every  detail.  In  my  ex- 
perience not  only  at  the  University  of  Day- 
ton but  as  President  of  the  Ohio  CoUege 
Association.  I  know  that  most  coUeges  and 
universities  are  too  hard-pressed  to  provide 
additional  academic  and  housing  faclUtles  for 
Increasing  enrollments.  The  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  helps  some,  but  not  all, 
coUeges  toward  their  academic  facilities;  but 
federal  support  for  coUege  housing  has  been 
woefully  Inadequate.  Your  bill  is  encouraging 
and  I  hope  it  passes  at  an  early  date. 
Respectfully, 

Very  Reverend  Ratmond  A. 

ROXSCH,   8M., 

President. 


University  of  Illinois, 
Chicago,  III.,  September  6, 1987. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  In  respMnse  to 
your  letter  of  August  29,  concerning  Sen- 
ate BUI  2000,  I  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  record  the  view  that  this  measure,  if 
adopted,  would  be  exceedingly  helpful  to  the 
higher  education  community  generally  at 
this  time  of  great  financial  stress. 

The  University  of  Illinois  in  the  past  has 
benefited  through  the  College  Housing  Loan 
Program  In  securing  funds  to  finance  the 
construction  of  residence  halls  and  union 
buildings  at  relatively  low  interest  rates. 
The  availability  of  such  financing  has  en- 
abled the  University  to  hold  down  the  cost 
to  students  since  our  residence  haUs  and 
related   faclUties    are   self-liquidating. 

Obviously,  a  continuation  of  any  plan 
which  continues  low-cost  borrowing  for  col- 
leges and  universities  wiU  be  of  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  students  and  wiU  ease  the 
general  financial  stringency  faced  by  the  In- 
stitutions and  students  alike. 
Sincerely, 

David  D.  Henry, 

President. 

Untversity  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia.  September  8, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Since  the  most 
pressing  physical  need  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Ues  in  student  housing,  we 
are  very  much  Interested  In  favorable  con- 
sideration of  S.  2000.  We  have  already  been  In 
touch  with  the  national  legislators  from 
Pennsylvania  to  express  our  hope  that  every- 
thing possible  wUl  be  done  at  the  Federal 
level  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  col- 
lege housing  through  whatever  devices  would 
appear  to  be  most  appropriate.  The  BUI 
which  you  and  Senator  Javits  are  sponsor- 
ing would  seem  to  be  a  very  sensible  ap- 
proach to  this  critical  problem. 
Very  sincerely, 

Oaylord  p.  Harnwell. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology, 

Chicago,  September  6, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Proxmibx  :  Tour  letter  of 
August  29  outlining  the  bill  you  are  introd- 
Ing,  S.  2000,  has  our  heartiest  endorsement. 

As  a  private  Institution,  the  CoUege  Hous- 
ing Program  has  enabled  us  to  construct 
some  $9,000,000  of  coUege  housing  which 
coiUd  not  have  been  financed  in  any  other 
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way.  The  fact  the  Department  ot  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  baa  no  additional 
funds  under  the  existing  program  Is  of  great 
concern  to  the  future  of  our  Institution.  We 
shall  need  over  the  next  five  years  an  ad- 
ditional $6,000,000  to  complete  our  program. 
At  the  present  time  our  bousing  space  Is 
100%  utilized. 

Your  proposed  bill  would  provide  a  work- 
able solution  for  our  Institution,  and  we 
are  certain  tbat  this  pattern  would  mean 
much  to  any  other  private  Institutions  fac- 
ing the  same  bousing  problems  tbat  Illinois 
Tech  does. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Rettaliata, 

President. 

HOFSTRA    UNIVKRSrrY, 

Hempstead,  N.Y..  September  7.  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Pkoxmise, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I'm  delighted  to  bear  of  the 
Proxmlre-Javlts  bill  8. 2000  whlcb  provides  an 
effective,  economical  and  very  necessary 
frontal  approach  to  the  problem  of  the  col- 
lege dormitory  shortage  across  the  country. 

In  New  York  State  we  have  the  State  Dor- 
mitory Authority  loans  which,  naturally, 
have  been  utilized  by  every  Institution  In 
the  State  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree.  How- 
ever, the  rise  In  Interest  rates  has  put  the 
total  Interest  now  well  beyond  the  3.0  maxi- 
mum provided  in  your  bill,  while  at  the  same 
time  rising  construction  costs  are  beginning 
to  put  the  resulting  housing  in  an  almost 
too-costly  bracket  for  even  this  affluent 
society. 

May  I  commend  your  proposal  and  offer  all 
possible  encouragement  and  support. 
Regards, 

Clutoro  Lord. 

The  Univexsitt  of  Kansas. 
Lawrence,  Kans..  September  12, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Proxmire  and  Javits:  I  re- 
gret that  absence  from  my  office  has  pre- 
vented me  prior  to  this  time  from  responding 
to  your  letter  of  August  29. 1  write  to  compli- 
ment you  upon  your  efforts  as  represented  by 
S.  2000  to  ease  the  chronic  college  housing 
shortage.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss your  bill  with  a  considerable  number  of 
my  colleagues  and  all  of  us  feel  that  we  are 
Indebted  to  you. 

In  respect  of  the  University  of  Kansas. 
however.  I  must  report  that  at  the  present 
time  our  requirements  have  been  taken  care 
of  well  enough  by  private  capital  that  we  do 
not  have  a  housing  shortage.  This  Is  not 
true  of  some  of  the  smaller  colleges  within 
the  state  and  I  trust  you  will  be  bearing 
from  their  executive  officers. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Clarke  Wescoe. 

Chancellor. 


Universitt  or  Delaware, 
Neicark,  Del.,  September  1.  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  I  cannot  overemphasize 
the  Importance  to  the  University  of  Delaware 
of  having  adequate  low  interest  loans  avail- 
able to  help  finance  the  construction  of  col- 
lege housing  facilities.  The  State  of  Delaware 
Is  growing  much  faster  than  the  national 
average  and  undergraduate  enroUments  at 
this  University  have  been  increasing  at  a 
rate  of  about  fourteen  percent  a  year.  This 
generates  a  continuing  need  for  additional 
housing  facilities.  For  the  past  decade,  we 
have  been  constructing  a  new  residence  hall 
complex  every  other  year  and  will  soon  re- 
qiilre  additional  housing  units  every  year. 


As  a  land-grant  college  and  the  only  siz- 
able InsUtution  of  higher  education  in  the 
State,  the  University  of  Delaware  has  felt 
very  strongly  the  obUgatlon  to  make  a  resi- 
dent college  educaUon  available  to  all  quali- 
fied Delaware  students.  This  means  not  only 
that  facilities  must  keep  pace  with  demand, 
but  also  that  charges  must  be  kept  within 
the  reach  of  our  students.  Debt  service  costs 
on  bousing  faclliUes  are  dlrecUy  reflected 
in  room  and  board  charges. 

EarUer  this  year  we  had  to  start  construc- 
Uon  on  a  residence  hall  complex  to  meet  our 
needs  in  the  fall  of  1908.  We  must  now  raise 
$3  million  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to  complete 
the  financing  of  this  project.  Applications  to 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  CoUege  Housing  Loans  have 
been  closed  for  some  time  due  to  lack  of 
funds.  The  sale  of  our  tax-exempt  bonds  on 
the  commercial  market  at  this  time  would 
probably  result  in  a  net  Interest  cost  of  about 
4'/i%.  Were  this  loan  available  at  the  pro- 
posed rate  of  3%,  there  would  accrue,  over 
the  life  of  the  bond,  a  savings  to  this  small 
State  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

The  WOO  million  to  be  available  this  year 
for  CoUege  Housing  loans  will  not  begin  to 
meet  the  critical  national  needs.  Secretary 
Weaver  has  advised  us  that  allocation  pro. 
cedures  will  eliminate  projects  on  which  con- 
struction contracts  have  been  awarded.  This 
will  unfairly  discriminate  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  DeUware  and  others  who  have 
such  urgent  housing  requirements  that  they 
cannot  delay  their  construction  projects  to 
the  brief  intervals  during  which  funds  may 
be  available.  It  Is  our  hope  that  the  proposed 
bill  (S.  2000)  will  be  so  worded  that  the  t3 
million  needed  now  by  the  University  of  Del- 
aware could  be  accommodated  within  that 
program. 

The  overall  need  for  an  adequate  CoUege 
Housing  Loan  Program  was  well  presented 
to  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mlttee  on  July  24,  1967  by  representatives 
of  several  national  academic  associations  of 
which  the  University  of  Delaware  is  a  mem- 
ber. I  respectfully  urge  that  the  arguments 
then  presented  and  the  specific  needs  of  in- 
dividual institutions  as  represented  by  our 
own  situation,  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Committee.  We  have  advised  the 
Congressional  contingent  from  Delaware  of 
the  importance  of  this  legislation  to  the  Unl- 
verslty  and  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 
We  fully  support  passage  of  8.  2000. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Shirlet. 

Acting  President. 

Fairleich  Dickinson  UNrvERsrrT, 
Rutherford.  N.J.,  September  5,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa.-thington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  approve  thor- 
oughly of  your  Idea  of  college  bonds,  with 
the  Government  paying  the  difference  be- 
tween 3%  and  the  market  rate  of  interest. 
It  would  probably  mean  the  greatest  spurt 
In  the  building  of  new  college  facilities. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Peter  Sammartino, 

Chancellor. 

DePaul  UNivERsrrT. 
Chicago.  III..  September  12, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
the  Information  concerning  the  considera- 
tion being  given  to  legislation  (S.  2000) 
which  would  provide  funds  to  ease  the 
chronic  college  bousing  shortage. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  the  shortage 
of  loan  funds  for  college  housing,  but  recog- 
nize the  implications  of  appropriations  for 
college  housing  at  a  time  when  urban  prob- 
lems are  so  sharply  in  focus. 


November  29,  1967 

DePaul  University  la  but  one  of  many  coi 
leges  and  universities  whose  planning  mech 
anlsms  have  been  slowed  by  the  inability  to 
predict  the  availability  of  such  funds 

Currently  the  University  is  forced  to  reject 
many  applicants  for  admission  because  it  u 
unable  to  provide  dormitory  facilities;  hence 
we  are  planning  to  build  facilities  to  accom- 
modate 750  students.  To  bring  this  plan  to 
fruition  we  need  not  only  the  assistance  of 
a  low  interest  rate  loan  but  the  assistance  of 
Urban  Renewal  to  acquire  the  needed  land 
This  dual  need  gives  rise  to  a  pracUcally  in- 
solvable  planning  problem. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Renewal  insUU 
that  we  give  them  a  firm  date  for  beginning 
construction  before  they  will  acquire  the 
site  and  we  are  unable  to  provide  a  firm  date 
until  we  are  assured  that  college  Housing 
Loan  Funds  are  available.  The  pending  bill 
would  cut  this  Oordlan  knot  smoothly  and 
clearly. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  well 
belg  and  appreciation  for  your  dedicated  serv- 
ice  to  our  nation,  I  am. 
Cordially  yours. 
Very  Reverend  John  R.  Corteltou,  CM., 

President. 

UNrVERSFTY  OF  MlAMI. 

Coral  Gables.  Fla.,  September  11,  1967. 
Re :  Senate  BUI  No.  2000,  College  Housing  Bill. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmue  :  The  University  of 
Miami  Is  extremely  interested  in  the  proposed 
BUl  which  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee Is  now  considering.  Recently  I  wrote 
to  Congressman  FasceU  and  to  Senator 
Smathers  concerning  the  needs  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  for  additional  college  dor- 
mitory loan  money.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed 
to  Senator  Smathers  and  to  advise  you  that 
Senator  Smathers  assured  me  that  this  pro- 
gram would  be  given  his  careful  considera- 
tion during  deliberations. 

Speaking  for  the  University  of  Miami,  but 
knowing  well  the  serious  housing  shortage 
of  all  campuses  in  the  United  States,  I  com- 
mend you  and  Senator  Javits  for  sponsoring 
this  critically  needed  legislation. 

If  the  University  of  Miami  can  be  of  any 
further  assistance  in  any  way  In  support  of 
this  most  Important  legislation  it  would  be 
pleased  to  assist  in  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  E.  Cohen. 
Vice  President  for  Financial  Affairs  and 
Treasurer. 

July  27.  1967. 
Re:  College  Housing  Loan  Program. 
Senator  George  A.  Smathers, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  George:  The  University  of  Miami  and 
the  total  higher  education  community  ur- 
gently need  additional  funds  through  the 
established  College  Housing  Loan  Program. 
This  lending  program  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
is  of  critical  Importance  to  the  total  public's 
Interest.  Adequate  housing  is  as  integral  a 
part  of  the  campus  requirements  as  is  the 
classroom  and  the  laboratory. 

Recently  the  Independent  University  of 
Miami  had  to  borrow  better  than  $6  mUlion 
for  student  housing  at  an  interest  rate  of 
6',2%.  The  financing  was  considered  reason- 
able in  present  money  market  conditions 
where  the  University  cannot  issue  tax  exempt 
bonds.  This  high  money  cost  available  to  in- 
dependent institutions  adds  tremendously  to 
long  range  operating  expenses. 

Assistance  is  urgently  needed  now  as  the 
University  plans  for  additional  housing  over 
the  next  three  years  which  Is  estimated  will 
cost  an  additional  ten  million  dollars.  Any 
assistance  and  support  you  can  give  to  this 
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losn  program  (with  a  record  of  100%  repay- 
nient  to  date)  wUl  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Eugene  E.  Cohen, 
Vice  President  for  Financial  Affairs  and 
Treasurer. 

Haverford  College, 
Haverford,  Pa.,  September  7,  1867. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  Since  we  last  talked, 
on  the  subject  of  your  Interest  in  attracting 
private  business  interests  into  ghetto-type 
problems,  I  have  left  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
take  up  this  position.  Obviously  I  hope 
things  will  go  well  in  your  proposed  corpo- 
ration—the Idea  is  far  too  important  to  let 
anything  deter  action. 

I  write  now  in  response  to  your  inquiry  of 
August  29  on  the  proposed  legislation  (S. 
200O)  for  easing  the  college  housing  short- 
age. 

The  general  approach  which  you  and  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  propose  in  this  bill  strikes  ub 
as  Imaginative  and  valuable.  I  need  add  no 
words  to  your  present  knowledge  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  college  housing  shortage; 
Instead  I  can  simply  state  that  you  appear 
to  have  found  an  unusually  constructive 
way  to  ease  the  shortage. 

I  would  have  to  do  some  more  homework 
to  And  out  whether  this  particular  college 
could  m  fact  sell  bonds  in  private  markets; 
perhaps  some  change  in  our  bylaws  would  be 
necessary  to  achieve  that  end.  But  that  in- 
tem.tl  problem.  If  it  Is  one  at  all,  does  not 
detract  from  our  support  for  your  approach. 
We  are  now  borrowing  at  a  rate  of  6%  to 
finance  new  dormitories  here;  clearly,  we 
would  welcome  a  way  of  easing  that  burden 
in  future  building  plans. 

With  all  best  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Coleman, 

President. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forks,  September  5, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  appreciate  the 
letter  I  received  from  you  and  Senator  Javits 
on  August  29  concerning  the  proposed  Sen- 
ate legislation  S.  2000  designed  to  ease  the 
college  shortage.  This  would  be  helpful  to 
us  in  the  future  for  we  still  need  to  look 
forvk'ard  to  building  an  additional  dormitory 
to  accommodate  the  anticipated  enrollment 
two  years  from  now  and  following. 

I  am  sure  your  bill  would  provide  us  the 
relief  we  need. 
Sincerely, 

George  W.  Starcher. 

President. 

New  Mexico  Highlands  University. 

Las  Vegas.  September  S.  1967. 
Senator  William  I^roxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  I  am  writing  to 
you  to  endorse  (S.  2000)  which  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is  con- 
sidering. 

Our  Institution,  as  In  the  case  of  so  many 
others,  is  unable  to  keep  pace  with  student 
housing  needs.  Since  (S.  2000)  will  help  meet 
the  problem,  I  am  strongly  In  favor  of  it. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  C.  Donnelly, 

President. 

University  of  PrrrsBtiRGH, 

September  12, 1967. 
Senator  William  Proxmire, 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  legislation  described  in 
your   letter  of   August  31,   1967    (S.   2000) 


would  provide  major  assistance  to  the  col- 
leges and  universities  in  meeting  their  bous- 
ing needs. 

A  major  obstacle  to  long-range  planning 
by  most  American  colleges  and  universities 
today  is  the  lack  of  assurance  that  construc- 
tion programs  can  be  Implemented  when 
needed  and  tbat  funds  will  be  available  at 
interest  rates  which  they  can  afford.  Even 
though,  as  a  state-related  institution,  we  are 
eligible  for  faculties  buUt  by  the  General 
State  Authority  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  proposed  legislation  would 
provide  more  flexlbUity  in  our  planning.  It 
would  enable  the  University  to  proceed  with 
long-range  development  of  dormitory  facili- 
ties, confident  that  adequate  funds  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  Interest  would  be  available 
In  the  event  the  State  is  unable  to  provide 
the  necessary  support. 

The  benefit  to  Institutions  which  are  not 
eUglble  for  state  assistance  would,  of  course, 
be  even  greater. 
Sincerely, 

Wesley  W.  Posvar. 

Chancellor. 

Washington  State  Universitt, 
Pullman,  Wash.,  September  19, 1967, 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  This  is  in  response 
to  the  letter  of  August  29,  1967,  signed  Jointly 
by  Senator  Javits  and  yourself,  pertaining  to 
S.  2000,  which  is  legislation  that  both  of  you 
have  proposed  as  a  solution  to  the  chronic 
college  housing  shortage.  It  Is  our  view  that 
this  proposed  legislation,  which  is  currently 
being  considered  by  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Conunlttee,  would  have  a  substantial 
Impact  on  our  ability  to  finance  and  con- 
struct essential  college  housing  facilities  on 
this  campus.  Our  projections  indicate  that 
we  will  need  to  spend  a  minimum  of  $12,000.- 
000  for  college  housing  during  the  next  five 
years. 

The  feature  of  the  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
make  loan  differential  payments  for  Interest 
in  excess  of  3%  Is  highly  desirable.  The  ad- 
vantage to  a  student  of  a  3%  over  a  5%  loan 
is  approximately  $90  per  school  year.  This 
savings  Is  critical,  if  we  are  to  be  successful 
in  our  endeavors  to  curb  the  rising  costs 
which  students  attending  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  experiencing. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  feel  that  the  $10,000,000 
per  year  in  loan  differential  payments  pro- 
posed In  this  legislation  will  be  sufficient.  Be- 
.  cause  of  the  considerable  demand,  $20,000,000 
to  $30,000,000  per  year  might  be  more  realis- 
tic. We  do  concur,  however,  tbat  the  concept 
of  differential  loan  payments  will  be  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  higher  education  and  Is 
urgently  needed. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
our  views  on  this  Important  legislation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Glenn  Terrell,  President. 

Kansas  State  University. 
Manhattan,  Kans.,  September  8. 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  If  adequate  loan  funds  for 
college  residence  halls  for  students  are  not 
or  will  not  be  made  available  under  the  pres- 
ent direct  loan  program,  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity would  support  the  legislation  as  out- 
lined In  your  letter  of  August  29,  1967. 

The  dual  program  of  direct  loans  under 
the  present  program  and  the  loan  differential 
interest  payment  program  as  outlined  in  your 
letter  has  one  specific  advantage  over  the 
present  program.  Those  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  cannot  now  participate  In  the 
direct  loan  program  advantageously  because 
of  pre-existing  bonding  arrangements  with 
private  Investors  could,  under  the  differen- 
tial Interest  payment  program,  obtain  tbe 


same  net  low  Interest  rate  benefits  as  those 
institutions  who  are  borrowing  directly  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment now  enjoy. 

Kansas  State  University  needs  to  continue 
to  construct  additional  college  housing  on 
Its  campus  to  provide  adequate  housing  for 
the  ever  increasing  nvmiber  of  students  that 
enroU  each  year.  Although  this  September 
we  have  completed  a  new  dormitory  which 
will  bouse  600  students,  we  should  have  an- 
other such  dormitory  under  construction  this 
fall  and  ready  for  occupancy  by  tbe  faU  of 
1969.  We  have  bad  a  loan  application  ready 
for  filing  with  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  since  last  January 
but,  as  noted  In  your  letter,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  been  unable  to  accept  any  new  loan  ap- 
plications. 

Therefore,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
Congress  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to 
provide  adequate  loan  funds  to  enable  the 
colleges  to  secure  long  term,  low  interest  rate 
loans  to  meet  the  continuing  need  for  addi- 
tional on  campus  bousing  for  the  ever  In- 
creasing student  enrollment  in  the  nation's 
colleges. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  A.  McCain, 

President. 

Princeton   Universitt, 
Princeton.  NJ.,  September  8. 19S7. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  Your  letter  of  Aug.  29,  1967, 
addressed  to  President  Robert  F.  Goheen, 
with  respect  to  the  legislation  (S.  2000)  now 
being  considered  by  tbe  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  has  been  referred  to 
me  m  President  Goheen's  absence  from  tbe 
University. 

I  know  I  can  speak  for  President  Goheen 
as  well  as  the  University  administration  gen- 
erally in  endorsing  strongly  tbe  objectives 
you  seek  to  obtain  through  S.  2000.  Prince- 
ton University  has  taken  advantage  of  loans 
for  the  construction  of  married  graduate  stu- 
dent housing  under  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Indeed,  we 
have  another  application  which  has  been 
tentatively  granted  for  a  second  grouping 
of  250  married  graduate  student  units  on 
which  we  hope  to  start  construction  in  tbe 
very  near  future.  Without  such  assistance, 
we  would  be  forced  to  foUow  the  traditional 
route  of  seeking  from  our  alumni,  and  other 
constituents,  the  necessary  funds  in  the  form 
of  gifts.  In  the  growing  competition  for  the 
charitable  dollar  from  many  different  types 
of  philanthropies.  Including,  I  might  add, 
the  publicly  supported  educational  InsUtu- 
tlons,  obtaining  necessary  funds  by  gifts  has 
become  Increasingly  difficult. 

Princeton  University  has  chosen  to  expand 
its  Graduate  School  facilities  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  talented  manpower 
with  advanced  training  for  Government,  In- 
dustry and  education.  Costs  related  to  ex- 
panding graduate  programs  are  not  confined 
alone  to  the  need  for  additional  faculty,  li- 
brary faciUties,  classrooms  and  laboratories. 
A  growing  percentage  of  graduate  students 
are  married  and,  in  the  typical  suburban 
community,  adequate  bousing  to  meet  their 
needs  is  not  available.  The  alternative  to  re- 
quiring these  students  to  commute  from  long 
distances  Is  for  the  Institution  to  provide 
modest  housing  for  them  and  their  families. 

We  would  strongly  endorse  your  program, 
which  would  encourage  the  participation  of 
segments  of  the  private  economy  to  enter 
the  field  of  financing  student  bousing.  Un- 
der tbe  present  conditions  of  the  money  mar- 
ket, educational  institutions  would  be  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  obtaining  private 
funds  without  some  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  valued  privilege  of  tax 
exemption  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of 
tax-exempt  Institutions  in  comp>etition  for 
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private  funds.  Tax  deductions  for  Interest 
charges  and  depreciation  are  of  no  advantage 
to  tbe  tax-exempt  organization.  Also,  and 
more  importantly,  the  clientele  for  student 
housing  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  competitive 
rent  structure,  and  thus  most  student  hous- 
ing Is  subsidized  to  some  degree.  Heavy  In- 
terest costs  added  on  top  of  this  subsidy 
would  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  edu- 
cational institutions  to  provide  this  much 
needed  additional  bousing. 

Again,  we  would  urge  a  continuation  of  the 
present  program  of  direct  loans,  as  well  as 
your  proposal  to  provide  loan  differential 
payments,  to  the  advantage  of  all  types  of 
institutions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RlCASOO  A.  Mestres. 

Louisiana  State  Universitt, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  September  7, 1967. 

Hon.  ALLKN  J.  ElXENOEH, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eixender:  We  received  a 
letter  recently  signed  Jointly  by  Senators 
Javlts  and  Proxmire  asking  or  our  comment 
on  the  need  for  Federal  assistance  In  financ- 
ing college  housing. 

The  unavailability  of  Federal  housing 
loans  and  the  relatively  high  Interest  rates 
on  housing  bonds  in  the  open  market  have 
resulted  In  a  reappraisal  by  us  of  our  hous- 
ing policies  and  plans  for  the  future.  The 
lack  of  funds  at  reasonable  interest  rates 
has  resiUted  in  our  delaying  the  construc- 
tion of  several  housing  units  during  the 
last  year.  For  those  projects  that  we  have 
had  to  continue,  the  high  interest  rates 
pitas  Increasing  construction  costs  have  re- 
sulted In  o\ir  reducing  the  quality  of  hoxis- 
ing  to  some  extent  In  order  to  keep  rental 
rates  to  students  at  acceptable  levels.  In 
spite  of  this,  housing  costs  to  students  have 
been  increased  and  will  continue  to  Increase 
so  long  as  financing  problems  exist  and  con- 
struction costs  continue  to  rise. 

We  have  had  applications  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Department  of  Hoiislng  and 
Urban  Development  to  finance  dormitories 
and  married  student  housing  for  nearly  two 
years  now.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  applica- 
tions have  not  been  accepted  since  early 
1966. 

By  separate  letter  we  are  also  calling  our 
severe  housing  problem  to  the  attention  of 
Senator  Long. 
Sincerely, 

John  A.  Httnter, 

Preaident. 

The  Creighton'  tJmvERsrrT, 
Omaha,  Nebr..  September  7,  1967. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmirr. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javttb, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sms:  The  Creighton  University  la 
very  Interested  In  legislation  (S.  2000)  re- 
lated to  the  easing  of  the  chrome  college 
housing  shortage. 

We  believe  that  a  relationship  between 
private  investors,  universities,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  very  healthy  relation- 
ship. 

We  have  built  four  dormitories  during  the 
past  eleven  years  and  hope  that  money  la 
available  to  permit  us  to  buUd  one  or  two 
more  in  the  next  five  years. 

We  believe  that  Federal  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of  undergraduate  higher  education, 
for  example,  through  assistance  In  the  biilld- 
Ing  of  dormitories,  will  In  the  long  run  be 
money  well  spent  In  the  solving  of  the  na- 
tion's many  soclologlcja  problems. 

I  am  sending  the  same  letter  to  Senator 
Roman  Hruska,  Senator  Carl  Curtis,  and  to 
Representative  Glenn  Cunningham. 
Sincerely, 

H.  W.  LiHN,  S.J., 

President. 


Univrrsitt  or  Hawau, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Septem.ber  8, 1967. 
Hon  William  Proxmirr, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
telUng  me  of  tbe  status  of  S.  2000  having  to 
do  with  the  provision  of  a  greater  amount  of 
3%  loan  money  to  ease  the  college  housing 
shortage.  Let  me  make  It  abundantly  clear 
that  I   enthusiastically   endorse   this   bill. 

The  University  of  Hawaii  has  a  very  serious 
housing  shortage.  A  study  which  was  done 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  indicates  that  the 
University  should  build  dormitories  contain- 
ing 6,000  beds  over  the  next  few  years. 
Whether  this  estimate  is  precisely  correct  or 
not  is  a  little  beside  the  point  becavise  thus 
far  we  have  not  been  able  to  attain  anything 
like  this  rate  of  growth  in  housing  facilities. 

In  common  with  many  public  universities 
we  are  expected  to  amortize  the  cost  of 
dormitories.  To  do  this  with  the  present  high 
rate  of  interest  on  the  open  market  places 
an  almost  impossible  burden  on  students  and 
their  families.  S.  2000  undoubtedly  would 
expand  to  a  considerable  degree  the  amount 
of  Z'Z  money  available  to  us.  This  will  as- 
sist not  only  the  University  but,  in  turn,  the 
students  and  their  families. 

I  certainly  endorse  Senate  Bill  2000  and 
hope  it  becomes  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  H.  Hamilton. 

President. 

Michigan     Technological     Uni-  , 

VERSITT. 

Houghton,  Mich.,  September  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  This  will  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt of  your  communication  dated  August 
29,  1967  directed  to  the  President  asking  for 
an  Indication  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  the 
University  In  Senate  Bill  No.  2000.  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  to  give  greater  Federal 
assistance  than  is  now  available  in  meeting 
college  housing  needs. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Michigan  Techno- 
logical University  Is  very  interested  In  legis- 
lation that  win  effect  this  purpose.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  one  project  at  the  University 
now  under  construction  to  provide  housing 
for  married  students  on  the  Houghton  Cam- 
pus and  another  project  on  which  we  will 
open  bids  within  the  near  future  for  com- 
pletion at  Lake  Superior  State  College  of 
Michigan  Technological  University  In  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  both  projects  of  which  must  be 
financed  with  private  monies  at  about  5!^%. 
These  projects  total  (1,530,000  and  9350.000 
respectively. 

Moreover,  we  are  presently  In  the  prelimi- 
nary planning  stage  for  a  new  men's  dor- 
mitory complex  that  will  cost  an  estimated 
$6,840,000  for  which  we  have,  as  of  this  time, 
no  prospect  at  all  for  assistance  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  the  form  of  a  housing  loan. 

Aa  you  can  readily  tmderstand,  the  much 
higher  Interest  rate  on  private  funds  means 
that  the  University  either  limit  enrollment 
or  charge  board  and  room  rates  so  high 
that  many  students  are  very  hard  pressed, 
if  not  actually  unable,  to  carry  the  cost  of 
their  education. 

We  are  certain  that  If  Senate  Bill  No.  2000 
were  to  be  passed  it  would  be  of  Inestimable 
help  to  our  institution. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  L.  Smith,  President. 

Watne  Stats  Untversitt, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  September  26.  1997. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  August  29  concerning  Senate 


Bill  2000.  As  you  undoubtedly  know,  many 
educational  associations  have  supported  the 
principle  behind  the  Bill,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  that  Wayne  State  University  is  par- 
ticularly eager  to  have  it  adopted. 

We  are  located  In  the  heart  of  downtown 
Detroit  with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
32,000  students.  In  the  past  we  have  been 
able  to  meet  our  major  educational  objec- 
tives by  serving  a  commuting  student  popula- 
tion. Recently,  however,  the  needs  of  our 
students  have  changed  greatly  and  we  now 
feel  that  the  commuter  does  not  enjoy  equal 
educational  opportunities  with  thf  resident 
student.  Approximately  2,500  young  men  and 
women  have  sought  to  compensate  for  this 
by  moving  Into  privately  owned  residencci 
within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of  the  campus. 
Many  of  these  houses  and  apartments  are 
unsatisfactory  from  almost  every  point  of 
view  except  that  of  closeness  to  the  libraries 
and  laboratories  of  the  University.  If  we  are 
to  meet  our  responsibilities  to  the  urban 
population  we  primarily  serve,  we  must  begin 
Immediately  with  a  construction  program  to 
provide  a  minimum  number  of  student  resi- 
dences. 

I  hope  that  Wayne  State  University  can 
carry  out  a  housing  program  for  about  5.000 
students  over  the  next  several  years.  Because 
many  of  our  students  come  from  tbe  leas 
affluent  and  most  disadvantaged  families,  it 
Is  Imperative  that  we  be  able  to  finance 
these  residences  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
I  would  be  very  happy  to  testify  In  behalf 
of  the  Bill,  which  I  feel  wotUd  not  only  help 
our  students  but  which  would  also  assist  in 
rehabilitating  an  Important  ares  of  tbe 
central  City  of  Detroit. 
Sincerely, 

William  R.  Keast, 

President. 

Reed  College, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  September  19,  1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir  :  We  are  pleased  to  respond  to  your  let- 
ter of  August  29,  1967,  and  to  be  able  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  tell  you  of  our  concern 
over  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  satisfactory 
financing  for  college  housing,  and  of  our  in- 
terest in  the  legislation  (S.  2000)  now  before 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Approximately  18  months  ago,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Reed  College  authorized  the 
College  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a 
new  dormitory  for  125  students.  At  the  same 
time,  they  also  gave  their  approval,  subject 
to  review,  for  the  later  construction  of  addi- 
tional dormitories  for  another  175  students. 
These  decisions  were  the  result  of  a  critical 
shortage  of  dormitory  space  at  Reed,  which, 
even  after  the  utilization  of  substandard  fa- 
cilities and  considerable  over  crowding,  re- 
sulted in  only  half  of  our  students  being  able 
to  live  on  campus. 

This  shortage  has  created  serious  problems. 
In  that  Reed  has  been  a  residential  school 
since  it  was  founded,  as  the  result  of  a  firm 
belief  that  a  residential  college  offers  sub- 
stantial educational  benefits  to  students  that 
are  not  found  at  non-resldentlal  colleges. 
Above  and  beyond  this,  we  are  finding  that 
those  students  forced  to  live  off  campus  are 
having  an  Increasingly  difficult  time  locating 
adequate  housing  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
within  a  reasonable  commuting  distance. 
Reed  Is  committed  to  a  gradual  expansion  of 
its  student  body  for  both  academic  and  fi- 
nancial reasons.  As  a  result,  further  delay  In 
building  new  dormitories  will  only  aggravate 
an  already  serious  problem. 

Since  the  decision  to  build  the  new  dor- 
mitories was  made.  Reed  has  taken  every  op- 
portunity to  submit  applications  for  a  College 
Housing  loan.  We  have  been  advised  each 
time  that  our  application  was  complete  and 
satisfactory  In  every  respect,  but  that  funds 
were  simply  not  available. 
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We  have,  of  course,  carefully  considered  al- 
tematlve  methods  of  financing  the  dormi- 
tories, but  have  not  foimd  a  satisfactory 
gnswer.  Reed  does  not  have  the  money  It- 
jelf.  The  State  of  Oregon  does  not  have  a 
program  to  assist  private  colleges  with 
dormitory  financing.  Private  financing,  with 
Its  high  interest  rates  and  short  repayment 
periods.  Is  prohibitively  expensive,  especially 
at  schools  like  Reed  that  have  been  forced  to 
raise  their  tuition  to  very  high  levels. 

Ova  concern  with  this  problem  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  Reed's  Acting  Presi- 
dent has  been  corresponding  with  our  Con- 
gressional representatives  (Senators  Morse 
and  Hatfield  and  Congresswoman  Green). 
This  corresfKjndence  has  concerned  the  *300 
million  for  College  Housing  loans  that  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress  for  this  year 
but  not  released  by  the  Budget  Bureau.  Tou 
are  aware,  of  course,  that  even  when  this 
money  is  released.  It  will  not  begin  to  meet 
tbe  demand. 

The  legislation  before  your  Committee  has 
great  merit  in  our  opinion.  It  would  provide 
desperately  needed  funds  at  a  cost  that  col- 
leges can  afford,  and  would  do  so  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  Federal  Government.  There 
Is  some  precedent  for  such  an  approach  to  the 
problem  in,  for  example,  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  the  legislation 
now  being  considered  by  your  Committee 
would  be  most  effective  if  it  somehow  en- 
couraged private  lenders  to  make  loans  that 
would  be  repayable  over  a  35  to  40  year 
period,  rather  than  some  shorter  span  of 
time.  Given  the  financial  situation  of  moet 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  the  total 
annual  debt  service  (Interest  plus  principal 
payment)  Is  the  critical  factor  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  particular  financing  method 
Is  feasible. 

Becavise  of  our  previous  correspondence 
with  them  and  their  expressions  of  concern 
with  this  problem,  we  are  taking  the  liberty 
of  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  Senatora 
Morse  and  Hatfield  and  Congresswoman 
Green. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ross  B.  Thompson, 
Financial  Vice  President. 


Southern  Illinois  Universitt, 
Carbondale,  III.,  September  18, 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmirr, 
V.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Southern  minoU 
University  supports  pending  legislation  (S. 
2000)  now  before  the  Senate  Banking  and , 
Currency  Committee  which  wlU  help  to  alle- 
viate the  chronic  housing  shortage  at  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  proposed  legislation,  in  conjunction 
with  the  existing  direct  loan  program,  will 
provide  a  financing  fiexlbility  urgently 
needed.  College  housing  requirements  are 
changing  rapidly.  Some  universities  are  In- 
creasing their  undergraduate  programs  and 
need  single  housing;  other  universities  are 
expanding  graduate  programs  and  need  hous- 
ing for  married  graduate  students.  Our  hous- 
ing needs  vary  between  our  two  main  cam- 
puses at  Carbondale  (19,000  enrollment)  and 
Edwardsvllle  (8,000  enrollment). 

Our  Edwardsvllle  Campvis  urgently  needs 
student  housing,  but  Is  partially  blocked  In 
its  efforts  by  high  rates  of  interest  requiring 
rental  rates  which  students  would  have  diffi- 
culty paying.  Oiu'  Carbondale  Campus  has 
benefited  greatly  through  the  years  from  the 
College  Housing  Loar  Program  and  currently 
does  not  require  additional  college-owned 
bousing  for  single  students.  We  do  need  mar- 
ried student  housing.  At  the  present  time 
304  apartments  are  being  constructed  under 
tbe  provisions  of  the  FHA  2ai-I>-3  program, 
with  an  Interest  rate  of  3  per  cent.  This  hous- 
ing is  being  provided  for  tbe  rapidly  growing 
niimber  of  graduate  students  who  could  not 


attend  school  without  apartment  rentals  In 
their  Income  range. 

The  plan  aa  proposed  will  combine  the 
power  of  private  financial  resources  with  tbe 
aid  of  Government  support,  and  the  direct 
action  of  the  College  Housing  Loan  Program. 
It  will  permit  fiexible  programming  for  all 
sizes  and  types  of  college  housing  needa 
which  are  present  and  real.  Southern  minols 
University  recommends  the  approval  and 
activation  of  this  program. 
Sincerely, 

John  S.  Rrndleman. 

Universitt  op  Calitornia, 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  September  14. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington  D.C. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  Aug\ist  29,  1967,  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity of  California's  position  on  S.  2000. 

We  favor  the  plan  proposed  in  that  legisla- 
tion and  are  urging  its  adoption  as  a  supple- 
ment to  existing  programs.  Our  advocacy  of 
S.  2000  is  being  conducted  through  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  and  the  University  of  California's 
Washington  office. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  you  may  wish  to 
know  that  we  estimate  residential  housing 
needs  for  the  nine  campuses  of  the  Univer- 
sity win  total  approximately  160,000,000  for 
the  period  of  the  next  five  years. 

If  further  details  concerning  the  Uni- 
versity's position  on  S.  2000  would  be  help- 
ful, we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Mark 
Perber  of  our  Washington  office  meet  with 
you  at  your  convenience.  His  office  is  located 
at  1310 — 19th  Street,  N.W.,  telephone  462- 
8818. 

Yours  Btncerely, 

Charles  J.  Hitch. 

Columbia  Universttt, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  19. 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  President  Kirk 
has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of 
August  29  describing  legislation  (S.  2000) 
to  implement  the  college  housing  loan  pro- 
gram. 

The  funds  available  from  the  direct  loan 
program  have  proven  quite  Inadequate.  The 
situation  la  becoming  more  and  more  criti- 
cal as  the  colleges  and  universities  try  to 
plan  expansion  with  no  means  of  financing 
'  the  student  housing  that  Is  so  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  Increasing  student  popu- 
lation. 

Both  the  short  and  long  term  expansion 
plans  at  Columbia  call  for  sorely  needed  stu- 
dent housing  facilities.  To  offer  these  accom- 
modations at  rates  that  will  enable  the 
greatest  number  of  qualified  students  to  ap- 
ply for  admission  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
access  to  college  housing  loans  to  supplement 
our  own  fund  raising  efforts. 

This  legislation  (S.  2000)  now  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  would  greatly  alleviate  the 
cxurent  obstacle — lack  of  capital  funds — and 
enable  us  to  develop  our  housing  plans  with 
greater  assurance  of  success. 

We  strongly  recommend  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  2000  and  know  that  its  passage 
will   prove    to   be   of   inestimable   value   to 
higher  education  In  our  coimtry. 
Cordially, 

Thomas  A.  McGorr. 

Unitersitt  or  Colorado, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  September  14. 1967. 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
US.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  The  aaslBtJtnce  we 
have  had  In  the  form  of  Federal  loans  for 


student  housing  at  the  University  of  Col- 
orado has  been  a  decisive  factor  In  our  ability 
to  provide  the  facilities  which  we  have  con- 
structed. No  state  funds  have  ever  been 
supplied  and  we  must  borrow  to  build  these 
revenue  funded  housing  units  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  student  occupants. 

We  support  wholeheartedly  the  testimony 
which  President  David  MuUins,  University 
of  Arkansas,  presented  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
July  24  concerning  the  critical  need  for  addi- 
tional loan  funds  for  college  housing  and 
related  construction. 

We  assure  you  of  our  endorsement  of  Sen- 
ate Bill  2000  as  a  supplement  to  the  existing 
authority  for  direct  loans  by  the  Federal 
government. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  R.  Smilkt, 

President. 

State  op  Delaware, 
Executive  Department, 
Dover,  September  26, 1967.  • 
Hon.  William  Proxmire, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Your  Interest  in 
providing  for  an  expaoision  of  the  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  is  appreciated.  I  have 
myself  taken  a  very  personal  interest  In  the 
problems  of  higher  education  In  the  entire 
covmtry,  most  recently  aa  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  E^ducation  Commission  of  the  States, 
and  more  esi>ecially  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

The  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  creating  financial  problems  for 
the  students,  for  the  Institutions,  and  for 
the  states.  We  cannot  aUow  tuition  and  other 
fees  to  increase  so  substantially  that  a  col- 
lege education  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  Aa  you  are  aware.  Institu- 
tional resources  are  already  strained,  and  the 
states'  sources  of  revenue  are  being  haid- 
preesed  by  financial  demands  on  all  fronts. 
I  have  been  Informed  and  I  am  especially 
concerned  that  the  present  inadequate  fi- 
nancing of  the  College  Housing  Loan  Pro- 
gram seems  to  preclude  the  University  of 
Delaware  from  getting  a  >3  million  Federal 
loan  at  3%  to  complete  the  financing  of  a 
dormitory  complex  we  must  have  in  the  Fall 
of  1968.  Your  proposal  to  make  additional 
funds  available  through  a  Federal  subsidy  of 
Interest  in  excess  of  3%  on  loans  place  in  the 
commercial  market  would  seem  to  be  the 
most  desirable  solution  from  every  point  of 
view.  Please  convey  to  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Ccanmittee  my  full  support  of 
your  bill  (8.  2000). 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  L.  Terrt,  Jr., 

Governor. 
Universitt  op  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis.  Minn.,  September  22,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Senator  William  Proxmirk, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators  Javits  and  Proxmirr:  First, 
I  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  support  of  our  moving  off  dead 
center  on  support  for  our  college  student 
housing  shortage.  I  have  seen  correspondence 
from  Mr.  Charles  Schultz.  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  in  which  he  expresses 
the  feeling  that  the  statutory  interest  rate 
of  three  per  cent  has  been  a  significant  con- 
tributing factor  in  using  up  the  presently 
available  loan  fund  resources.  Indeed,  he 
states,  "It  has  attracted  applications  from 
colleges  which  could  borrow  In  the  private 
market  without  having  to  pay  unreasonable 
interest  rates." 

It  is  to  this  particular  point  that  I  want 
to  address  myself,  but  It  is  the  Judgment  of 
great  numbers  of  college  presidents  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  we  need  to  provide  col- 
lege housing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to 
students  who  need  access  to  such  housing. 
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At  the  University  of  Minnesota,  for  example, 
we  find  that  tbe  typical  student  who  has  to 
live  in  campus  housing  comes  from  a  town 
some  distance  away  from  the  Twin  Cities. 
He  has  no  choice  but  to  go  either  Into  a 
rooming  house  or  into  University-provided 
housing.  This  means  he  does  not  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  make  the  choice 
of  living  at  home  for  his  room  and  board. 
This  student's  costs  start  out  being  almost 
81.000  above  those  of  a  commuting  student. 
So  It  Is  essential  that  we  try  to  keep  prices 
in  our  dcrmltories  as  low  as  possible.  I  sim- 
ply cannot  agree  with  Mr.  SchtUtz's  appraisal 
of  the  situation.  The  exiTa  two  per  cent  or 
three  percent  on  a  student  hoxising  lo«m 
spread  over  30  or  40  years  makes  a  great 
deal  of  diSerenoe. 

In  our  University  of  Minnesota  situation, 
we  especially  need  housing  and  food  service 
facilities  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Dulutii,  and  housing  facilities  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  Morris.  We  already  have 
a  25"^  appropriation  from  our  State  Legis- 
lature for  both  of  these  projects.  On  our 
Twin  Cities  Campus  we  have  Immediate 
needs  for  over  $3  million  worth  of  married 
student  housing.  Viet  Nam  veterans  will  be 
principal  users  of  the  more  than  200  units 
this  will  provide.  Nor  is  our  problem  unique. 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
recognize  the  unbalanced  approach  being 
made  to  some  problems  of  higher  education. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  your  support  of  some  deliberate  move- 
ment in  assisting  colleges  with  low  Interest 
rate  loans  for  student  housing. 
Cordially. 

Malcolm  Moos.  President. 


CAMBRIDGE  VOTERS  SUPPORT  U5. 
POSITION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  time  in  recent  weeks  an  American 
community  has  voted  in  favor  of  the 
United  Stat«s  staying  in  Vietnam  until 
the  job  there  Is  done. 

Yesterday,  a  majority  of  voters  in 
Cambridge,  Mass..  voted  in  a  city-wide 
referendum  for  the  United  States  to 
stand  by  its  commitment.  By  so  doing, 
Cambridge  joins  the  voters  of  San  Fran- 
cisco who  recently  voted  the  same  way. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
Cambridge  includes  the  imiversity  com- 
munities of  Harvard  and  MIT.  where 
there  is  considerable  opposition  to  the 
administration's  policies,  the  vote  against 
Immediate  ^sithdrawal  passed  by  a  3-to- 
2  margin. 

I  think  this  vote  is  a  true  indication 
of  how  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  feel  about  honoring  the 
Nation's  commitment  in  Vietnam. 

The  meaning  of  this  vote  is  clear:  The 
American  people  understand  that  we  are 
in  a  war  that  nobody  wants  but  the 
Communists  in  Hanoi.  But  we  are  deter- 
mined to  stand  fast  against  aggression 
until  ways  can  be  found  to  get  Hanoi  to 
the  conference  table. 

I  regard  this  vote  as  an  afBrmatlon  of 
the  Tightness  of  our  cause  in  Vietnam.  I 
regard  it  also  as  a  vote  of  confidence  for 
President  Johnson's  pohcies  of  remain- 
ing firm  but  flexible  against  a  persistent 
and  stubborn  enemy  who  has  yet  to 
demonstrate  a  sincere  desire  for  peace. 


CORPORATE  ESPIONAGE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  10. 
1967,  reports  that  the  chairman  of 
Amphenol  Corp.  has  recently  charged 


that  someone  "bugged"  his  home  tele- 
phone. This  is  believed  to  be  a  case  of 
corporate  espionage. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure,  of  which  I  am 
cliairman,  has  held  hearings  cm  the  ad- 
ministration's right  of  privacy  bill.  The 
bill,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  go  a  long 
way  toward  protecting  the  American 
citizen  against  this  form  of  private  eaves- 
dropping. Although  there  appears  to  be 
some  differences  of  opinion  on  wiretap- 
ping and  eavesdropping  by  law  enforce- 
ment o£Qcers,  I  believe  Senators  join  me 
in  wanting  to  prohibit  bugging  and  wire- 
tapping by  private  Individuals. 

By  way  of  illustrating  one  form  of 
private  eavesdropping.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  entitled 
"Corporate  Elspionage  Claimed  by 
Amphenol — Chairman  Says  Home  Phone 
Was  'Bugged.* " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CoaPORATS     ESPIONACS     Cil.Anrwn     bT     AlCPai- 

NOL — Chaiucam  Sats  Horn  Phonz  Was 
"BtrcGXD" 

(By  K.   Ames  Smlthers) 

CaiCACO. — Matthew  L.  Devine,  chairman  of 
Amphenol  Corp.,  one  of  the  New  Tork  Stock 
Exchange's  most  active  Issues  for  more  than 
a  month,  said  someone  "bugged"  his  home 
telephone. 

"I  believe  this  to  be  a  case  of  corporate 
espionage."  he  told  a  news  conference.  But 
he  didn't  "amo  any  suspects. 

Mr.  Devine,  whose  company  makes  elec- 
tronic devices,  said  the  "bug^g"  unit  was 
a  short-wave  radio  transmitter,  about  the 
length  of  a  regular  clgaret.  that  had  been  in- 
serted into  a  telephone  on  the  second  floor 
of  his  home  in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Wtn- 
netia,  HI. 

The  unit,  he  said,  was  custom  made.  He 
said  It  was  capable  of  picking  up  telephone 
conversations  and  transmitting  them  to  a 
receiving  unit  five  to  10  miles  away. 

The  angered  official,  who  said  he  would 
personally  pay  a  850,000  reward  for  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  anyone  who  participated 
In  the  Installation,  said  he  could  'see  no 
other  motive"  for  the  bugging  other  than 
■  corporate  espionage." 

"This  must  also  be  one  of  tbe  most  sordid 
e.xamples  of  this  type  of  espionage  that  has 
come  to  public  attention — placing  a  bug- 
ging device  immediately  outside  a  husband's 
and  wife's  bedroom."  He  quickly  noted,  tiow- 
erer.  that  the  device  was  effective  In  picking 
up  only  those  conversations  spoken  on  either 
end  of  a  telephone  Une.  He  said  it  wasn't 
capable  of  picking  up  voices  from  the  general 
haUway  area. 

.\mphenol  stock  has  been  one  of  the  hot- 
test Issues  on  the  New  Yor'ic  exchange  since 
late  September  on  reports  that  the  company 
was  a  target  for  a  merger  or  acquisition. 

S.\NCAMO    KLECTUC     TRAXSilCTION 

In  response  to  the  first  wave  of  activity, 
the  company  got  together  In  early  October 
with  Sangamo  Eectrlc  Co..  and  quickly  ar- 
ranged a  merger  over  one  weekend.  Tha:  pro- 
posed uansactlon  called  for  the  exchange  of 
Sangamo  stock  valued  then  at  about  $120 
million  for  all  of  Amphenol's  shares  out- 
standing. A  week  later,  however,  the  merger 
was  called  off  becaxise  the  continued  ad- 
vance in  .Vnphenol's  stock  price,  from  $37,375 
to  $44.  threw  the  terms  out  of  kilter. 

Even  whUe  the  merger  was  still  alive, 
though.  Amphenol  had  ar^other  suiter  In 
Solitron  Devices  Inc..  also  a  manufacturer  of 
electronics  devices,  based  in  Tappan.  N.Y. 
Amphenol  officials  have   been  aloof  to  tbe 


S<dltron  bids.  Mr.  Devine  at  one  point  said 
Amphenol  was  studying  Solltron's  operations, 
but  even  that  study,  he  said,  has  since  been 
terminated. 

Even  so,  SoUtron  Is  pressing  ahead  with  Ita 
acquisition  plans.  Paul  Windels  Jr..  Solitron^ 
secretary  and  a  director,  said  In  New  York 
that  the  company  is  planning  to  make  a 
tender  offer  directly  to  Amphenol  sharehold- 
ers for  Amphenol  stock. 

AU  during  the  Sangamo  and  SoUtron 
courtships.  Amphenol  stock  continued  to  rise 
on  hectic  trading  on  the  Big  Board.  In  early 
October,  when  the  stock  was  trading  at  near 
•44.  Amphenol  asked  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  the  American  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  to 
start  investigations. 

The  stock  closed  yesterday  at  $45.50.  up 
$4.25  from  Wednesday,  on  a  turnover  of 
140,700  shares,  it  was  the  most  actively  traded 
Issue  on  the  Big  Board  yesterday. 

Mr.  Devine,  even  whUe  insisting  that  the 
bugging  of  his  home  phone  was  "corporate 
espionage."  refused  to  comment  when  asked 
who  he  thought  was  responsible  for  planting 
the  device. 

Asked  about  the  reported  bugging.  Mr. 
Windels  said  yesterday  in  New  York  that 
SoUtron  "knows  nothing"  about  It  and  hadn't 
been  notified  of  It  by  Mr.  Devine  or  Am- 
phenol. "Whoever  U  responsible."  Mr.  Win- 
dels commented,  "we  are  anxious  that  the 
authorities  apprehend  the  wrong-doers." 

Mr.  Devine  said  he  first  became  suspicious 
of  possible  espionage  "during  the  past  weeks." 
because,  he  said,  "we  have  had  reason  to 
believe  that  unauthorized  information  con- 
cerning the  affairs  of  Amphenol  was  being 
leaked  in  some  manner  to  persons  outside  our 
organization." 


DBTECrrVF   ACEWCT    HIRED 

Last  Friday,  he  said,  the  company  hired  a 
detective  agency  "to  review  all  aspects  of  m- 
temal  security  at  our  company." 

Declared  Mr.  Devine:  "In  the  course  of  the 
Investigation  tliat  folicwed,  a  s-arvey  wss 
made  of  the  homes  of  certain  of  our  key 
executives.  On  Saturday  morning,  Nov.  4.  at 
approximately  11  a.m..  a  'bugging'  de'.-ice 
was  discovered  by  representatives  of  the  de- 
tective agencT  in  one  of  the  telephones  in 
my  home  in  W:nnetka." 

Mr.  Devine  showed  the  device  to  newsmen. 
It  was  a  black  cylinder,  about  2^^  Inches  long, 
with  two  red  wires  extending  from  it.  "This 
device."  said  Mr.  Devine.  "had  been  wired 
into  the  telephone  mechanism  Itself.  To 
Insert  the  device  the  top  of  the  telephone 
box  had  been  removed." 

Mr.  Devine  said  the  investigators  found 
that  a  telephone  in  a  Ubrary  downstairs  "had 
also  been  tampered  with  and  also  very  likely 
had  had  a  "bugging"  device  Inserted  into  It." 
He  said  screws  in  the  base  of  the  phone  had 
been  cut  and  mangled  and  the  dial  mecha- 
nism was  very  loose.  But  for  "some  reason  or 
other  "  this  device  apparently  had  been  re- 
moved. 

A  MAN  AT  TBZ  DOOl 

The  Amphenol  officials  said.  "My  wife  re- 
calls that  sometime  in  late  summer  a  man 
appeared  at  the  door  of  our  home  and  pur- 
ported to  be  a  representative  of  the  telephone 
company  and  asked  to  check  the  two  tele- 
phones in  our  home.  Mrs.  Devine  admitted 
him  and  he  remained  In  our  home  for  ap- 
proximately 30  minutes." 

Continued  Mr.  Devine:  "We  have  checked 
with  the  telephone  company  and  have  deter- 
mined that  no  authorized  representative  has 
paid  a  visit  to  our  home  since  April  28, 
1967." 

The  angered  chairman  said  investigators 
havent  found  any  similar  devices  at  the 
homes  of  other  Amphenol  officials  or  at  the 
company's  uew  executive  offices  at  Oak  Brook. 
El.  He  theorized  bis  home  was  easier  to  bug 
than  his  office,  so  that  Is  why  the  spy  prob- 
ably struck  there. 

Mr.  Devtne  charged.  "The  person  or  per- 
sons who  violated  the  privacy  of  my  home. 
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bv  unlawful  entry,  to  carry  out  this  despica- 
ble act  and  any  other  individuals  who  aided 
or  abetted  or  planned  the  acts  in  question, 
ue  guilty  of  serious  Federal  and  state 
crimes." 

Both  state  authorities  and  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investtgatlon  have  been  asked  to 
invesUgate,  he  said. 

"At  this  point  in  time  I  am  making  no 
charges  against  anyone.  However,  when  the 
fuU  facts  are  determined,  Amphenol.  and  I 
personally.  Intend  to  Institute  appropriate 
^U  suits.  Somebody  will  pay  dearly  for  this 
outrage,"  he  asserted. 


TEXTILE  IMPORTS 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin]  is  so  famed  as  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  this  body  that  it  ob- 
scures his  other  talents. 

Senator  Ervin  is  not  just  concerned 
with  the  adherence  to  our  founding 
charter.  He  is  even  more  concerned  with 
people.  He  realizes  through  years  of  ex- 
perience that  the  desire  to  work  and  the 
ability  to  work  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most 
of  our  ills. 

When  Government  hampers^'iir'any 
way,  a  man's  ability  to  work,  this  is  ty- 
ranny. The  Government's  policy  toward 
the  textile  industry  turned,  imder  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  from  callous  disregard  to 
concern.  President  Kennedy  was  imable 
to  complete  this  program  and  the  major- 
ity of  us  here  in  the  Congress  are  look- 
ing to  the  Johnson  administration  for 
its  completion. 

EarUer  I  introduced  S.  1796  to  provide 
a  tool  to  President  Johnson  in  securing 
further  agreements  to  protect  the  jobs  of 
our  American  textile  workers.  It  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  watch  Senator  Ervin 
in  his  zeal  that  right  be  done  for  the 
workers  of  North  Carolina  and  the  sev- 
eral States.  No  one  is  better  informed 
on  this  subject  than  Senator  Ervdj  and 
no  one  has  worked  harder  and  more 
patiently.  I  had  no  sooner  drawn  my 
measure  than  Senator  Ervin  joined  me. 
You  will  notice  he  is  our  first  cosponsor. 
He  was  our  lead  witness  at  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  2  weeks 
ago  and  some  of  his  thoughts  are  very 
cocently  expressed  in  a  recent  article  In 
We  the  People  entitled  "Textiles:  The 
Import  Crisis."  The  membership  should 
read  and  study  these  thoughts.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TExmjs :  The  Import  Crisis 
(Bv  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.) 


As  a  result  of  the  reduction  on  textile 
tariffs  made  by  the  Kennedy  round  of 
tariff  agreements,  and  the  textile  Imports 
which  are  flooding  our  nation,  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  our  country's  second 
largest  Industry  have  become  the  subject 
of  Increasing  concern  in  Congress.  Hearings 
were  recently  concluded  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  legislative  measures  de- 
signed to  protect  this  Important  Industry, 
and  one  blU.  S.  1796,  which  imposes  textile 
Import  quotas,  has  been  co-sponsored  by 
67  Senators. 

North  Carolinians  should  be  particularly 
concerned  because  there  are  323,000  workers 
In  our  State  presently  engaged  In  the 
textile,  apparel,  and  man-made  fiber  indus- 
try. This  means,  that  52  percent  of  the  total 


number  of  manufacturing  employees  In  the 
SUte  of  North  Carolina  are  affected  by  the 
present  Congressional  studies  on  Import 
quota  legislation.  In  addition  to  these  In- 
dustrial employees,  the  thousands  of 
famUles  engaged  in  the  growing  and  han- 
dling of  cotton  in  North  CaroUna  are  also 
affected. 

The  economic  Influence  of  the  textUe  in- 
dustry Is  certainly  not  confined  to  North 
Carolina  for  there  are  four  mlUlon  jobs 
throughout  the  United  States  representing 
the  flber-textUe-apparel  Industries.  The 
textile  Industrial  complex  is  our  nation's 
second  largest  industry  and  its  economic 
weU  being  is  definitely  important  to  each  of 

us. 

For  many  years,  I  have  been  totally  In- 
capable of  understanding  our  government's 
attitude  towards  the  textUe  industry.  For 
example,  one  of  the  greatest  problems  this 
nation  U  having  to  face  U  the  deficit  in  our 
balance  of  paymento.  This  deficit  has  per- 
sisted over  the  years  and  last  year  amounted 
to  1.4  blUion  doUars.  Because  of  our  govern- 
ment's poUcy  towards  textUe  imports,  total 
textile  products  brought  Into  this  country 
last  year  exceeded  exports  by  approximately 
890  mlUlon  dollars.  This  means  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  attributable  to  textUe 
Imports  is  approximately  two-thirds  of  our 
total  deficit,  and  yet,  we  conUnue  to  allow 
these  Imports  to  fiood  our  nation,  killing 
more  and  more  of  our  Jobs  each  year. 

From  July  1966  to  Jtily  1967,  there  were 
46,000  Jobs  lost  in  the  textUe  industry  In 
this  country.  Why  do  we  let  this  continue  to 
happen  if  by  protecting  our  textile  Industry 
and  the  Jobs  It  represents,  we  could  help 
solve  the  deficit  in  our  balance  of  payments 
and  the  grovrtng  storm  that  deficit  represents 
to  our  nation's  fiscal  health? 

Also,  m  connection  with  the  agricultural 
problems  which  confront  this  nation,  we  are 
engaged  In  many  farm  programs  trying  to 
bring  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farmers 
up  to  a  parity  with  other  workers  In  the 
clUes  However,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  our  trade 
poUcy  to  Ignore  the  seU-evident  fact  that 
the  best  customer  which  the  cotton  grower 
in  the  United  States  has  is  the  domestic 
textile  Industry.  On  one  side  of  the  fence, 
we  maintain  rigid  Import  quotas  on  cotton, 
while  on  the  other  side,  we  aUow  cotton  in 
the  form  of  manufactured  arUcles  to  enter 
this  coimtry  at  a  rate  of  over  one  mlUlon 
bales  annually. 

Another  inconsistency  can  be  foimd  in  our 
government's  deaUngs  with  the  Appalachian 
Region.  On  one  hand,  this  nation  has  been 
engaged  in  trying  to  give  Appalachla  equal 
basis  with  the  rest  of  the  country  In  Its  ef- 
forts to  better  Itself.  However,  this  govern- 
ment's poUcy  towards  the  textUe  Industry 
places  in  Jeopardy  26  per  cent  of  aU  the 
manufacturing  Jobs  In  that  area. 

In  North  Carolina  most  of  our  counties  in 
the  Appalachian  Region  have  over  50  per 
cent  of  their  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment working  In  textUe  manufacturing.  In 
two  North  Carolina  counties,  Polk  and  Ruth- 
erford, 89  per  cent  of  aU  manufacturing  Jobs 
are  In  the  textUe  Industry. 

Here  as  in  the  case  of  the  deficit  In  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  In  the  case  of  the 
relationship  between  our  cotton  growers  and 
our  textUe  industry,  we  have  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  WhUe  the  government  is  attempt- 
ing to  Uft  the  level  of  the  economic  state 
of  the  people  m  Appalachla,  it  la  foUowlng 
a  trade  policy  which  has  exacUy  the  op- 
posite effect,  and  which  has  a  tendency  to 
deprive  the  means  of  livelihood  from  those 
who  work  in  the  textUe  industry  In  Appa- 
lachla and  Immediately  adjacent  to  Appa- 
lachla. 

It  seems  to  me  the  only  sensible  course  for 
this  government  to  pxirsue  Is  to  take  steps 
that  will  preserve  the  entire  textile  indus- 
try— cotton,  synthetic  and  wool.  I  feel  that 


the  obUgation  we  owe  to  our  own  country 
has  to  be  greater  than  we  owe  to  the  four 
or  five  nations  that  are  currentiy  supplying 
most  of  our  textUe  Unports.  The  fact  Is  that 
these  Imports  are  not  entering  our  country 
because  the  textUe  industry  U  more  efficient 
elsewhere.  They  are  entering  this  country 
for  one  reason:  the  labor  costs  are  cheaper 
And  they  are  cheaper  because  of  working 
conditions  we  would  not  allow  In  the  United 

For  example,  an  American  textUe  worker 
Is  paid  five  times  as  much  as  the  Japanese 
performing  exactiy  the  same  function. 
Hourly  wage  rates  In  other  countries  that 
are  large  exporters  of  textUes  are:  Singapore 
17  cents;  Hong  Kong  29  cents;  and  Portugal 
19  cents.  Our  textUe  Industry  has  tried  to 
modernize  to  meet  these  chaUengea,  but  no 
efficient  management  could  overcome  these 
wage  differentials. 

I  am  certaliUy  not  a  trade  Isol&tlonlst: 
however,  we  mtist  encourage  reasonable  and 
workable  international  trade  poUcies.  We 
cannot  aUow  the  tragic  consequences  of  a 
trade  policy  which  could  destroy  a  major 
American  ind\istry  and  millions  of  Jobs  only 
because  a  foreign  country  offers  nothing 
more  than  low  wages. 

I  agree  with  former  Secretary  of  State, 
CordeU  Hull,  who  was  one  of  our  greatest 
experts  on  foreign  Uade.  when  he  stated 
that  the  only  satisfactory  trade  between  na- 
tions in  the  long  run  U  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reciprocity;  and  that  any  trade 
based  on  this  principle  has  to  be.  In  es- 
sence, an  exchange  of  surpluses.  The  United 
States  should  make  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations  under  which  we  export  goods 
which  we  produce  in  surplvis  quantities  and 
Import  goods  which  we  cannot  produce  or 
cannot  produce  effectively. 

As  Secretary  of  State  HtUl  pointed  out, 
any  trade  policy  which  encourages  the  Im- 
portation into  the  United  SUtes  of  goods 
which  we  already  produce  in  surplus  quan- 
tities has  three  inevitable  results.  The  first 
is  that  American  Investors  are  denied  a  fair 
return  upon  their  Investments.  Second  is 
that  an  American  Industry  Is  denied  Its 
domestic  markets,  and  the  third  Is  that 
American  working  men  are  deprived  of  their 

Jobs. 

Even  though  those  who  advocate  imports 
at  the  expense  of  American  domestic  econ- 
omy are  usuaUy  pictured  as  altruistic  In- 
dividuals actuated  by  righteous  motives,  the 
truth  of  It  la  that  those  who  Import  from 
abroad  and  those  who  manufacture  at  home 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motive:  Profit  in- 
centives. The  importer  who  seeks  to  import 
at  the  expense  of  the  loss  of  American  Jobs 
and  the  domestic  markets  of  American  man- 
xifacturers  wants  to  seU  cheaper  imports  at 
profit  in  the  United  States;  and,  of  course, 
the  American  maniifacturer  and  the  Ameri- 
can worker  desires  to  make  something  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.  The  difference  U  that 
the  importer  is  willing  to  make  his  profits 
even  thotigh  it  entails  a  loss  to  American 
manufacturers  and  the  destruction   of  the 
lobs  of  the  American  worker  to  the  benefit 
of  workers  In  foreign  lands.  So,  the  motives 
are  the  same  and  they  are  lofty  ones  despite 
the  tendency  today  to  decry  the  profit  mo- 
tive  I  think  the  man  who  manufactures  at 
home  and  wanta  to  see  that  he  is  allowed 
to  retain  his  domestic  markets  and  who  fur- 
nishes jobs  to  Americans,  certaUily  Is  p«- 
formlng,  as  far  as  our  country  U  concerned, 
tbe  greatest  service  to  otir  country. 

I  tippen  to  beUeve  that  St.  Paul  spoke  the 
truth  when  he  said  in  the  8th  verse  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy: 
"But  if  any  provide  not  for  hU  own  and 
especlaUy  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he  hath 
denied  the  faith  and  Is  worse  than  an  in- 

Accordlngly,  when  it  comes  to  tryiJ^g  «> 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  textUe  Indus- 
try  and  retaUi  the  Jobs  for  323,000  North 
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Carolinians  who  earn  their  livelihood  In  that 
Indiistry.  I  am  going  to  stand  on  St.  Paul  and 
I  think  It  Is  not  only  carrying  out  good  sound 
economy  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, but  Involves  a  high  standard  of 
righteous  conduct. 

The  American  textile  Industry  deserves  a 
chance  to  compete  with  Its  foreign  rivals  on 
equal  terms  and  I  believe  we  should  act  now 
to  make  It  fair  by  setting  up  a  system  of 
Import  quotas  on  textile  products.  After  the 
reduction  on  textile  tariffs  made  by  the 
Kennedy  round  of  tariff  agreements,  we  are 
left  with  Uttle  choice  but  to  Impose  these 
import  quotas. 

In  this  regard.  I  was  glad  to  Join  Senator 
HolUngs  when  he  Introduced  S.  1796.  a  bill 
to  Impose  quotas  on  the  Importation  of  tex- 
tiles. Briefly,  this  bill  would  limit  the  Impor- 
tation of  textiles  m  any  year  to  a  base  period 
level  plus  an  adjustment  to  reflect  Increases 
or  decreases  in  the  consumption  of  textiles 
In  the  United  States  market.  This  would  es- 
tablish a  reasonable  volume  for  textile  Im- 
ports and  would  establish  the  machinery 
necessary  for  orderly  growth  in  the  future. 

Additional  Executive  studies  are  fine  but  I 
strongly  hope  we  will  enact  S.  1796  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  not  doing  anything.  untU  the 
ultimate  Injury  has  taken  place  and  our  tex- 
tile Industry  has  been  liquidated  and  the 
lo«»  of  Jobs  has  become  permanent.  thU  gov- 
ernment win  be  guilty  of  making  the  sick 
patient  die  In  order  to  prove  that  he  Is  suf- 
fering and  needs  help.  I  hope  we  will  help 
the  paUent  now. 
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THE  SOUTH:  LAND  OF  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President  we 
are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  tremendous 
economic  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  the  State  of  Oeorgla  and  other 
States  of  the  South  in  recent  years  In 
Just  about  aU  areas  of  Industrial  and 
business  activity  the  growth  rate  In 
Georgia  and  the  Southeast  has  exceeded 
that  of  almost  aU  other  States  and  the 
national  average 

For  example  personal  income  has  been 
steadily  rising  and  statistics  show  that 
wages  and  salaries  received  In  Geor^a 
increased  more  than  104  percent  In  a 
10-year  period  between  1956  and  1966 
It  Is  heartening  indeed  that  the  South  is 
DOW  regarded  as  the  Nation  s  No.  1  land 
of   economic   opportunity,   rather   than 
the  country's  No.  1  economic  problem 
as  it  was  just  a  few  short  decades  ago.' 
At  the  same  time,  much  remains  to 
be  done.  One  of  the  gravest  Inequities 
that  exists   Is   the   difference  between 
wages  paid  In  some  major  Industries  In 
the  South  and  those  paid  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  although  there  may  not 
be  any  significant  difference  in  the  cost- 
of-hvmg  index. 

Major  industrial  and  business  wages 
paid  in  the  South  fall  considerably  short 
of  the  national  average,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  continued  economic  pros- 
perity of  people  In  the  South  that  this 
disparity  be  eliminated  and  that  the 
wage  gap  be  closed.  I  am  confident  that 
in  the  interest  of  what  is  just  and  fair 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  do  so  aiJ 
last  as  is  reasonably  possible. 


MILITARY  PROCUREMENT 
PROCEDURES 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
lad  growing  concern  over  the  increasing 


percentage  of  our  military  procurement 
which  is  accompUshed  without  open 
compeUtion.  Certainly,  in  some  in- 
stances. naUonal  security  reasons  might 
Jiistlfy  some  such  noncompetitive  actions 
but  when  the  average  percentage  of  non- 
competitive procurement  reaches  86  per- 
cent, and  the  100  largest  business  firms 
continually  get  a  larger  and  larger  share 
of  our  military  procurement,  there  Is 
cause  for  alarm. 

I  discussed  this  matter  previously  dur- 
ing my  remarks  on  September  19,  Sep- 
tember 28.  and  October  4.  1967.  I  began 
delving  Into  this  situation  last  year  when 
one  of  my  constituents— Custom  Packag- 
ing Co.— a  small  business  firm  in  Aurora. 
Colo.,  which  developed  a  shoulder-borne 
portable,   recoilless  flame   weapon,  was 
given  what  I  felt  was  very  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  Army.  After  expending  its 
own  fimds  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
the  weapon  to  the  Army.  Custom  was  low 
bidder  on  the  invitation  for  bids  for  the 
Initial  development  of  the  weapon.  The 
Army,  however,   awarded   the  develop- 
ment contract  to  Nortronics.  a  division  of 
Northrop  Aviation,  at  more  than  double 
the  price  bid  by  Custom  Packaging  Co — 
costing  the  taxpayer  more  than  $200,000 
above  the  low  bid  by  my  constituent. 

Looking  into  other  Army  procure- 
ments, I  found  a  pattern:  Whenever  pro- 
curement was  open  to  competition,  the 
price  was  reduced  dramatically. 

This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  AN/ 
PRC-25  radio  set  where  the  unit  price 
dropped  from  $2,156.91  each  in  the  first 
production  contract  to  less  than  $600  per 
unit  when  exposed  to  open  compeUUon. 
It  was  true  in  reverse  with  the  AN/ 
GRA-6  control  chest  set.  Prom  May  1961 
through  June  24.  1964,  the  Army  bought 
this  control  chest  set  under  six  different 
contracts   at   unit  costs   ranging   from 
$145.50  to  $200  each.  Since  June  24,  1964 
this  equipment  has  been  removed  from 
open  competitive  procurement  and  the 
pnce  has  more  than  doubled.  The  most 
recent   award   annoimced   January    19. 
1967,  by  Commerce  Business  Dally  in  the 
total   amount   of   $1,220,665,   shows   an 
average  unit  price  of  $418.94  for  this 
same  equipment. 

There  are  literally  hundreds  of  these 
cases  which  need  InvestigaUon.  With  my 
limited  staff.  I  certainly  cannot  under- 
take such  a  large  task,  but  I  hope  this 
can  be  done  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate. 

I  am  also  greatly  concerned  about  one 
pracUce  I  have  discovered  being  carried 
out  by  the  Navy  which,  if  allowed  to 
continue  and  expand,  could  completely 
destroy  open  compeUtlve  procurement  in 
the  future.  This  Involves  a  practice  caUed 
"leader-follower"  procurement  proce- 
dure. It  Is  an  incredible  story: 

The  Naval  Research  Lab.  Washington 
D.C.,  scored  a  breakthrough  in  airborne 
transponder  development  in  late  1964 
and  early  1965.  The  Naval  Research  Lab 
assigned  the  nomenclature  APX-72  to 
Its  transponder,  which  was  more  than 
95  percent  developed  'In-house "  by  the 
Navy.  A  transponder  is  a  smaU  electronic 
device  mounted  In  an  aireraft  which 
emits  a  signal  permitting  ground  sta- 
tions or  other  aircraft  to  Identify  it  as 
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friendly  or  hostile  and  can  Itself  sim- 
ilarly Interrogate  other  aircraft. 

In  April  1965,  the  Navy  awarded  a 
contract  in  the  amount  of  $58,000  to  Ben- 
dix  Radio  Division,  Baltimore,  to  •'polish'* 
or  -package"  the  unit  into  a  mass-pro 
duceable  model.  The  value  of  the  con- 
tract with  Bendlx  was  increased  to  $124  - 
000  when  a  requirement  was  added  for 
several  more  prototypes  and  to  make 
some  minor  improvements  to  meet  the 
military's  AIMS  program. 

Less  than  a  year  later,  Bendix  de- 
livered a  model  to  the  Navy  which  was 
flight  tested  and  conditionally  approved 
for  producUon,  although  certain  Im- 
provements  were  stUl  needed  which  the 
Navy  felt  could  easily  be  made  while 
preparation  for  volume  production  was 
underway. 

Bendix  Radio  was  only  one  of  several 
major  firms  working  to  develop  a  new 
lightweight,  flexible  transponder.  Sev-' 
eral  of  these  firms  working  with  other 
services,  had  been  persuaded  to  Invest 
their  own  money  into  this  development 
on  the  promise  that  whichever  new 
transponder  was  eventually  chosen  all 
competing  firms  would  have  an  opijor- 
tunity  to  bid  on  volume  production  of 
that  transponder. 

The  Navy  persuaded  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  the  Navy-Bendix  trans- 
ponder was  superior  to  others  in  devel- 
opment. And  in  June  1966.  Bendix  was 
very  quietly  given  a  sole-source  produc- 
Uon contract  for  2,300  APX-72  trans- 
ponders. "Urgent  need"  was  cited  as  Jus- 
tification for  the  sole-source  contract 
and  first  production  units  were  due  for 
delivery  in  June  1967.  It  was  thereafter 
decided  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
award  Bendix  an  "extraordinary"  type 
of  contract  called  a  "leader-foUower." 

Under  this  arrangement  and  without 
any  of  the  usual  notificaUon  through  the 
Commerce  Business  Dally,  Bendix's  ex- 
traordinary contract  provided  that  Ben- 
dix was  to  be  given  a  contract  for  8.500 
additional  units  of  the  APX-72  trans- 
ponders with  the  further  proviso  that  of 
the  entire  total  of  10.800  units,  40  per- 
cent would  be  shared  with— or'  subcon- 
tracted to— a  "follower"  company  whom 
Bendix  would  take  under  Its  wing   The 
Navy   justified    this    approach   on   two 
grounds:  First,  that  in  the  normal  course 
of  events  Bendix  would  not  have  a  data 
package  for  almost  a  year.  But  by  hav- 
ing a  Bendix  handpicked  "follower"  to 
understudy    the    iniUal    production,    at 
least  6  months  time  could  be  gained  In 
getting  a  second  source  into  production 
and.  second,  being  able  to  hold  Bendix 
responsible  for  the  quality  and  precision 
of  the  'foUower's"  product,  complete  In- 
terchangeablllty  or  commonality  could 
be  assured. 

The  absence  of  a  technical  data  pack- 
age Is  open  to  question  because  Bendix 
issued  such  a  technical  package  to  Its 
component  subcontractors  and  to  poten- 
tial "foUowers"  at  the  time  of  solicita- 
tion. 

In  Its  second  point,  the  Navy  admitted 
in  effect,  that  it  did  not  have  the  abUlty 
to  demand  or  obtain  from  manufacturers 
performing  Navy  contracts  equipment 
OMnmon  with  or  IdenUcal  to  the  same 


equipment,  turned  out  from  identical 
drawings  by  another  manufacturer. 

A  further  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  Navy  and  Bendix  is  still  more 
disturbing.  This  agreement  with  Bendix 
held  that  to  perpetuate  the  commonality 
feature  on  future  production,  Bendix  and 
Its  handpicked  "follower"  would  be  per- 
mitted to  share  all  future  production. 
This  is  no  small  factor  when  you  consider 
that  the  APX-72  is  destined  to  be  the 
transponder  on  all  military  aircraft  in 
the  future  and  will  be  bought  In  a  ci- 
vilian version  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration. 

The  first  notice  that  anyone  had  of 
these  proceedings  came  In  May  1967, 
when  the  fact  was  annoimced  In  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  that  Bendix 
was  conducting  competition  to  choose 
the  "follower."  Bendix  annoimced  that  It 
would  require  a  complex  management 
and  technical  proposal  to  be  submitted 
within  10  days.  Other  requirements  listed 
by  Bendix  were  so  restrictive  that  all 
small  business  firms  were  discourtiged 
from  bidding.  Bendix  also  held  a  bidders 
conference  and  disclosed  at  that  confer- 
ence that  Bendix  Intended  to  put  a 
Bendix  team  In  the  "follower's"  plant  to 
keep  an  eye  on  production.  Furthermore, 
Bendix  would  demand  detailed  cost  fig- 
ures and  other  similar  data.  At  this  point, 
a  number  of  major  firms  dropped  out, 
unwilling  to  have  a  competitor  given  ac- 
cess to  so  much  information  which  nor- 
mally is  confidential  within  the  company 
Itself.  The  result  was  a  further  limiting 
of  competition. 

Bendix  was  unable  t^  work  out  a  satis- 
factory contract  with  the  eventually 
chosen  "follower,"  Wilcox  Electric  Co., 
of  Kansas  City,  imtll  November  8,  at 
which  time  Bendix  itself  had  been  able 
to  deliver  only  10  units  Instead  of  200 
units  of  the  APX-72  as  scheduled.  Al- 
though the  Navy  has  refused  to  disclose 
the  "follower"  price  officially,  the  Navy 
has  said  unofflcially  that  the  follower 
price  Is  just  imder  $2,200  per  xmlt.  How- 
ever, the  Navy-BendIx  price,  which  will 
be  higher  than  the  "follower's"  price  to 
Bendix,  Is  still  under  negotiation. 

There  is  obviously  no  real  meaningful 
competition  involved  in  this  procure- 
ment, either  with  regard  to  price  or  In 
the  choice  of  producers — and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  there  will  be  no  meaning- 
ful competition  in  future  contracts  under 
the  Navy's  proposed  procedure.  The  cur- 
rent Navy  plan  to  limit  production  to 
Bendix  and  Wilcox  Electric  Co.,  In  effect, 
hands  a  free  patent  to  a  private  con- 
tractor for  exclusive  production  In  per- 
petuity of  an  item  developed  not  only 
taxpayers'  expense,  but  by  Government 
persoimel. 

The  finality  with  which  the  Navy  views 
this  transaction  is  evident  In  the  re- 
sponse received  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  from  the 
Honorable  Grsieme  C.  Bannerman,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Installa- 
tions and  Logistics.  Mr.  Baimerman  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Tour  comment  that  small  producers  of 
transponders,  not  participating  In  the  cur- 
rent procurement  will,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, be  foreclosed  from  supplying  trans- 


ponders to  military  departments  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  applies  only  to  this  partic- 
ular transponder. 

Since  this  particular  transponder  is  to 
be  the  unit  installed  in  all  future  mili- 
tary aircraft  and  the  military  need  has 
been  projected  in  the  first  5  years  at  30,- 
000  units  and  will  cost  in  excess  of  $70 
million,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  entire 
transaction  is  open  to  very  serious  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  hope  that  further  in- 
vestigation might  be  conducted  without 
delay. 

FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS  HAS  TAR- 
NISHED U.S.  IMAGE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
tinue to  be  mystified  by  the  Senate's  im- 
mobility In  the  matter  of  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  times  in 
our  history  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  required  some  determined  di- 
rection smd  prodding  from  American  cit- 
izens and  loyal  organizations  to  reach 
some  necessary  goals. 

I  have,  for  many  months  now,  con- 
tinued to  speak  in  the  Chamber  and  ask 
that  the  Senate  vote  ratification  of  these 
treaties  and  halt  the  embarrassment 
being  suffered  by  our  country. 

It  was  just  over  3  weeks  ago  when  I 
said  that  we  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  go  on  record,  not  only  approving  the 
Slavery  Convention,  as  we  did,  but  all 
the  Human  Rights  Conventions. 

Not  to  proclaim  to  the  world  our  gen- 
uine faith  in  our  own  culture  and  social 
and  political  ethics  is  sheer  folly.  We 
must  set  the  example  and  end  our  pro- 
fessed righteousness. 

The  United  Nations  long  ago  adopted 
as  necessary  human  rlghte  goals,  a 
number  of  conventions — all  dealing  with 
basic  human  equities. 

The  goal  for  the  ratification  of  these 
conventions  by  all  Member  States  of  the 
United  Nations  is  1968.  The  failure  of 
the  Senate  to  ratify  the  remaining  con- 
ventions would  be  a  national  shame. 

It  is  indeed  a  perplexity  to  see  this  con- 
tinuing failure  to  demonstrate  responsi- 
bility for  endorsement  of  the  exact  basic 
Ingredients  which  distinguish  our  idea 
of  government  from  all  and  any  types  of 
tyranny. 

President  Kennedy  reminded  the  Sen- 
ate in  1962  that  the  fact  that  our  Con- 
stitution already  assures  us  of  these 
righte  does  not  give  us  license  to  remain 
free  of  the  need  to  ratify  these  ideals. 
Again,  our  failure  to  act  is  a  terrible  mis- 
take being  noted  by  both  friendly  nations 
and  those  of  totalitarian  beliefs.  Our 
national  prestige  has  been  badly  dam- 
aged and  our  Inaction  Is  being  shaped 
Into  a  convenient  piece  of  propaganda  by 
those  who  do  not  share  our  basic  regard 
for  human  concern.  Our  image  Is  not 
bright  and  is  in  need  of  refurbishing. 

I  once  again  urge  the  Senate  to  vote 
Into  the  written  record  of  this  forum  the 
ratification  of  the  Human  Righte  Con- 
vention on  Forced  Labor,  Freedom  of  As- 
sociation, Genocide,  and  the  Political 
Righte  of  Women. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 


Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
Thanksgiving  recess  In  Arizona,  I  was  re- 
minded again  and  again  of  the  plight  of 
mining  community  families  as  a  result  of 
the  protracted  copper  strike.  I  was  Im- 
pressed with  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Tribime  which  brought  into  clear  focus 
the  monopoly  power  of  certain  labor 
unions  involved  in  this  copper  strike.  The 
editorial  pointed  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  monopolistic  power  of  the  labor 
unions  In  England  and  that  country's 
serious  economic  difficulties  culminating 
in  Ite  need  to  devaluate  Ite  currency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
sis  follows : 
[Prom  the  Chicago  Trtbime.  Nov.  28.  1967 J 

Monopoly  Powib  m  th«  Coppni  Stuke 

For  more  than  four  months  the  nation's 
copper  Industry  has  been  paralyzed  by  a 
strike  of  60.000  unionists,  most  of  them 
members  of  the  United  Steelworkers.  The 
Steelworkers  union  absorbed  the  old  Mine, 
Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  of  America  last 
July  1  and  now  heads  a  coaUUon  of  26  unions 
in  the  bargaining  with  copper  producing 
and  fabricating  companies. 

The  strike  has  attracted  UtUe  attention 
because,  until  now,  stockpiles  of  copper  have 
prevented  a  shortage.  But  Inventories  ai« 
neariy  exhausted,  and  if  the  shutdown  con- 
tinues much  longer  the  naUons  economy 
will  suffer  and  producUon  for  war  needs  wiU 
be  endangered.  The  danger  point  would  have 
been  reached  earUer  except  for  increased  gov- 
ernment purchases  of  foreign  copper. 

One  Issue  of  the  strike  Is  the  unions'  de- 
mand for  industry-wide  bargaining,  which 
means  agreements  that  disregard  differences 
m  production  costs  from  plant  to  plant.  The 
companies  oppose  Industry-wide  or  company- 
wide  bargaining,  as  weU  as  mining  company 
settlements  tied  to  manufacturing  company 
setUements.  The  producers  are  aware  that 
copper  U  an  International  commodity,  and 
much  of  the  United  States  supply  comes  from 
abroad,  even  In  normal  times.  Copper  also 
faces  compeUUon  from  other  materials  such 
as  aluminum,  plastics,  and  stainless  steel.  A 
recent  report  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  bank 
noted  that  consumption  of  copper  has  been 
declining,  particularly  in  western  Burope, 
and  the  Industry  faces  the  prospecU  of  a 
surplus.  . 

Under  these  conditions  the  unions  are  not 
exercising  common  sense  when  they  make 
demands  that  would  raise  costs  to  a  point 
where  jobs  would  be  destroyed.  The  first 
demands  were  for  wage  Increases  and  other 
benefits  amounting  to  more  than  $2  an  hour. 
The  companies  offered  48  cents.  The  unions 
sat  tight  for  three  months,  then  made  a 
counter-proposal  wlilch  the  companies  esti- 
mated would  cost  »1.35  an  hour.  Industry 
bargainers  calculated  that  even  99  cents  an 
hour  in  a  three-year  contract  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  Increase  of  8  per  cent 
annually. 

The  Steelworkers  union  wants  a  settlement 
at  least  as  good  as  the  6  per  cent  annual 
raises  won  from  Ford  and  Chrysler  by  the 
auto  workers.  Even  more  Important,  the 
Steelworkers  want  to  set  a  pattern  for  com- 
ing negotiations  with  the  can  manufacturing 
industry,  the  aluminum  industry,  and  even- 
tually the  steel  Industry. 

So  bargaining  no  longer  Is  between  one 
union  and  an  employer.  It  is  no  longer  even 
tietween  one  union  and  all  the  employers  in 
one  industry.  It  Is  l>argalnlng  between  one 
xinlon  and  many  Industries. 

The  word  for  this  Is  labor  union  monopoly 
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power.  Labor  unlona  In  England,  with  mo 
nopoly  power,  were  able  to  Jack  up  wagea 
•teadlly,  which  drove  up  price*  and  brought 
the  country  to  Ita  preaent  economic  plight. 
The  United  Sutea  is  headed  In  the  aome 
direction. 
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CREDIT  BUREAUS  AND  PRIVACY 

Mr.  LONO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President 
during  the  course  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  on  Invasions  of 
privacy,  and  speciflcally  our  Inquiry  In- 
to the  proposed  National  Data  Center, 
we  began  to  realize  that  our  Govern- 
ment maintains  considerable  files  on  the 
activities  of  American  citizens.  A  great 
deal  of  Information  comes  from  private 
credit  bureaus. 

Early  next  year,  the  subcommittee  in- 
tends to  hold  hearings  on  the  relation- 
ship between  these  private  credit  bu- 
reaus and  the  Federal  Government,  and 
Its  potential  Impact  on  the  proposals  to 
create  a  National  Data  Center. 

The  November  Issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  contains  an  article  entitled 
"What  the  Credit  Bureaus  Know  About 
You."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

What  thi  CRKorr  BuxEAua  Know  About  Yod 
(The  depth  of  detail  may  surprise  you— 
but  It's  nil-Important  to  your  credit  rating) 
(By  Joe  Alex  Morris) 
A  secretary  recently  signed  an  agreement 
to  rent  an  apartment  In  Washington.  DO 
She  gave  the  usual  references.  When  ahe  re- 
turned to  the  rental  offlce  later  to  complete 
the  armnRemenU.  she  wos  handed  a  lease  to 
which  a  form  was  attached,  listing  her  em- 
ployer, her  monthly  salary,  and  other  data 
Including  the  fact  that  she  had  once  let  a 
bin  go  unpaid  for  three  months.  She  was 
reading  the  report  when  the  rental  agent 
snatched  It  back.  "That  got  there  by  mis- 
take.- hp  explained.  "Ifs  Just  routine.  Every- 
body gets  checked  on." 

Tlie  young  woman  was  Indignant.  "Doesn't 
a  person  have  any  privacy  these  days?" 

Many  Americans  would  have  the  aame  re- 
action If  they  knew  what  Inquiries  are  made 
and  what  Information  la  exchanged,  each 
time  they  open  a  ch-vge  account,  finance  a 
new  automobile  or  arrange  paymenu  for 
having  the  children's  teeth  straightened. 

The  system  that  enables  prospective  credi- 
tors to  know  so  much  about  you  Is  based  on 
the  more  than  2500  local  credit  bureaus 
acattered  throughout  the  United  States 
Some  of  these  bureaus,  servicing  stores 
banks,  tlnance  companies.  hosplUls.  doctors 
and  businessmen,  are  privately  owned;  others 
are  cooperatively  owned  by  those  who  use 
their  services.  Credit  bureaus  ore  designed  to 
protect  their  members  from  the  four  percent 
of  crfd'.t  applicants  who  grossly  neglect  pay- 
ment and  the  one  percent  who-  try  to  skip 
out  without  paying.  The  great  majority  of 
the  local  bureaus— about  2100— belong  to  the 
Associated  Credit  Bureaus  of  America.  Inc 
an  organization  which  facilitates  the  ex- 
change of  Information  about  you  If  you  move 
from  city  to  city.  ACBA  members  malnt.iln 
flies  contalnlns;  Information  on  about  110 
million  American  citizens.  The  chances  are 
that  one  of  those  fUes  has  your  name  on  It. 

This  Is  so  bec.iuse  credit  and  Uie  demand 
for  credit  information  have  expanded  tre- 
mendously In  recent  years.  Most  Americans 
today  live  on  credit— on  their  future  earn- 
ings—with  about  60  percent  of  the  average 
Jndlvlduars  net  Income  going  to  credit  ob- 


UgaUona  of  one  form  or  another.  "When  I 
waa  young."  says  the  credit  manager  of  a 
famous  New  England  store.  "I  bought  a  $100 
overcoat  on  credit.  The  atore  notlfled  my  em- 
ployer, and  he  called  me  in  for  a  harsh  lec- 
ture on  the  ovlla  of  owing  money.  But  today. 
If  you  paid  cash  here,  tome  of  our  clerka 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  money. 
Credit  has  become  a  way  of  life." 

This  "way  of  life"  has  added  million*  of  In- 
dividual records  to  the  flies.  It  has  also 
brought  the  credit-bureau  system  under 
scrutiny  by  the  House  Ctovemment  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  which  la  currently 
studying  Invasion  of  privacy. 

what's  OtVXN  ODTf 

When  a  credlt-granter  asks  about  you  If 
you've  always  paid  your  bills  prompUy.  the 
Information  given  from  your  file  may  be  only 
your  name,  address,  marital  status  and  bank 
references,  plus  a  notation  of  your  blll-paylng 
habits.  But  If  you  plan  to  charge  a  large 
amount,  buy  on  the  Insullment  plan,  borrow 
money,  rent  an  apartment,  or  perhapa  If  you 
seek  a  new  Job,  more  Information  about  you 
win  be  requested.  Then  the  bureau  may  sup- 
ply,  from  your  flle,  dau  on  auch  things  as- 
your  Job,  how  long  you  have  held  It.  a  record 
of  past  employment:  your  monthly  salary  (or 
approxImaUon  thereof):  number  of  depend- 
enu;  your  living  accommodations— owned  or 
rented— and  how  long  you  have  lived  there- 
your  approximate  bank-account  balance-  a 
record  of  loans,  mortgages.  Installment  pur- 
chases or  other  debts,  and  how  you  have  paid 
them:  any  legal  Involvementa  and  their 
results. 

Your  flle  might  also  be  used  to  compile 
personnel  reporU  which  some  bureaus  will 
make  for  their  members.  For  example,  a  New 
England  electronics  Arm  recently  waa  con- 
sidering an  engineer  for  a  Job  as  assistant  to 
the  president.  He  appeared  well  quallfled.  But 
a  credit-bureau  Investigator  found  that  he 
had  twice  quit  well-pald  Jobs  to  Join  rival 

S"!^"^!*"  "*  '*'»  "*'""  ^'Khly  competitive 
fleld.  The  president  of  the  electronics  Arm 
interpreted  this  as  lack  of  loyal  to  his  em- 
ployer. The  man  was  not  hired. 

Bureaus  normally  do  not  rale  your  credit 
they  supply  facts  on  which  the  credlt-granter 
can  make  his  own  decision.  There  might  for 
example,  be  a  notation  without  comment'ln  a 
man's  flle  that  he  la  paying  off  loans  on  threo 
automobiles  In  the  family— a  relevant  fact  If 
hla  circumstances  appear  to  warrant  only  one 
or  two.  Or  there  might  be  a  notation  that  he 
is— or  Is  about  to  be— divorced.  A  store  credit 
manager  might  And  that  Important  Wives 
sometimes  load  up  In  department  stores  just 
before  filing  for  divorce,  running  up  large 
bUU  for  which  both  husband  and  wife  may 
later  disclaim  responsibility. 

Who  supplies  the  Information?  You  of 
course,  supply  certain  facta  when  you  All  out 
a  charge-account  application.  The  references 
that  you  name  supply  further  Information 
about  you.  Additional  Information  come.s 
from  other  local  credlt-granters  who.  when 
they  Join  the  bureau,  agree  that  they  will 
supply  pertinent  data  on  all  buyers-on- 
credlt— such  things  as  slow-payment  or  non- 
payment habits  m  blll-paylng.  bad  checks  or 
"overloading"  (that  Is,  credit  purchases  that 
seem  excessive  in  relation  to  the  subject's 
Income). 

In  addition,  credit  bureaus  collect  Informa- 
tion on  you  from  public  records,  such  as  real 
estate  deeds,  tax  liens  or  court  actions  Large 
bureaus  also  maintain  special  staffs  to  scan 
newspopers  and  to  Ale  pertinent  data,  such 
as  obituaries,  buslne  s  failures  or  a  husband's 
announcement  that  he  will  not  be  respon- 
slble  for  his  wife's  debts. 

Bank  transactions  are  strictly  confldentlal 
But  when  you  give  your  bank  as  a  reference 
you  thereby  authorize  It  to  provide  the  bu- 
reau with  general  Information  to  support 
your  request  for  credit.  Thus  the  bank  may 
report  that  you  have  a  checking  or  savings 


account  "In  the  middle  three-flgure  categorv- 
or  "In  the  low  four-flgure  category."  Or  if  you 
have  borrowed  money,  mortgaged  your  hom« 
or  bought  on  the  InsUllment  plan,  the  bank 
may  provide  the  bureau  with  general  uuor- 
matlon.  Including  your  repayment  habits 

Who  Seea  Your  File?  Credit  bureaus  an 
not  regulated  by  law.  but  their  members  who 
pay  annual  duea  of  $25  to  $80,  must  be  legiu- 
mate  credit-sellers  and  agree  to  keep  all  la- 
formation  confldentlal.  Each  credlt-granter 
haa  a  code  number  with  which  he  must  iden- 
tify himself  to  the  bureau.  The  bureau  will 
not  automatically  supply  a  subject's  entlrt 
record,  but  will  give  out  only  the  Informa- 
tion needed  by  the  credlt-granter,  who  pan 
a  fee  for  each  Inquiry. 

For  example,  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Greater 
New  York  malntnlna  eight  million  Individual 
fllee,  and  geta  about  three  million  InqulHet 
a  year  from  members,  mostly  by  telephone. 
It  charges  a  member  BB  cents  for  "In  ftle"' 
data  on  a  subject's  paying  hablta  and  an; 
litigation  Involving  him.  plus  a  check  on 
two  of  his  references.  If  a  report  on  the  sub- 
ject's occupation  and  busliiCBS  connecUons 
la  also  requested,  the  price  Is  $1.10.  If  a  re- 
port on  mortgage  loans  Is  wanted,  the  price 
goes  up  to  $4.60.  If  the  subject  recently 
moved  to  New  York,  the  bureau  will  supply 
a  credit  report  from  hie  former  place  of  resi- 
dence for  $2.80.  Special  reporU  on  prospec- 
tive employes  or  on  business  tranfliicUons 
cost  a  minimum  of  $10  plus  expenses. 

In  providing  such  data,  most  local  credit 
bureaus  use  a  stimdnrd  ACBA  fact  form 
which  says:  "This  Information  haa  been  ob- 
talned  from  sources  deemed  reliable,  the  ac- 
curacy of  which  this  organization  does  not 
guarantee.  The  Inqtilrer  (member)  haa 
agreed  to  Indemnify  the  reporting  bureau 
for  any  damage  arising  from  misuse  of  thl» 
Information.  It  must  be  held  In  strict  con- 
fldence."  Courts  have  held  that  such  credit 
Information  In  privileged  as  long  as  It  Is  held 
confldentlal  and  not  used  maliciously. 

Despite  such  precautions,  credit-bureau  In- 
formation necessarily  Is  available  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  authorized  persons.  A 
large  city  bureau,  for  Instance,  may  have 
300  to  400  employes  with  access  to  some  flies. 
The  New  York  bureau  has  3.000  credlt- 
granters.  most  of  whom  have  several  em- 
ployee with  authority  to  call  for  Informa- 
tion. Certain  law-enforcement  agencies,  and 
aome  federal  agencies  such  as  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration,  can  get  Informa- 
tion from  credit-bureau  Ales. 

It  Is  also  possible  for  a  nonmember  to  pay 
a  fee  and  get  Information  from  many  credit 
bureaus.  If  he  can  establish  a  logical  busi- 
ness reason  and  will  sign  an  agreement  to 
keep  the  data  conAdenttal. 

Are  There  Mistakes?  Most  credit  bureaus 
require  members  to  agree  not  to  reveal  spe- 
clAc  data  to  the  subject  reported  on.  Al- 
though an  Individual  cannot  see  his  record 
to  check  Ita  accuracy,  the  bureau  will  give 
him  a  general  Idea  of  why  he  has  trouble 
getting  credit,  and  often  will  suggest  ways 
to  improve  his  situation.  For  example  the 
owner  of  a  small  radio  shop  In  New  Haven 
was  recently  refused  a  charge  account  at  a 
department  store  because  of  very  slow  pay- 
ment of  bills  over  a  two-year  period.  He 
called  at  the  credit  bureau  and  told  an  In- 
vestigator that  he  had  been  Incapacitated 
as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  but 
that  he  had  recovered  and  was  now  back  In 
his  shop  and  doing  well.  The  Investigator 
conArmed  his  story,  adjusted  the  flle  to  show 
all  the  facU.  and  the  department  store  re- 
stored the  man's  credit. 

In  another  recent  case,  a  New  Jersey  man 
visited  his  local  bureau  and  explained  that 
his  credit  rating  was  low  because  he  had 
gone  bankrupt  in  1961.  However,  he  said,  he 
had  since  opened  a  drive-ln  movie  theater, 
was  doing  well,  and  wanted  to  get  his  credit 
upgraded.  The  bureau  manager  agreed  to 
help,  but  a  search  of  the  record  showed  that 
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the  man  had  "forgotten"  to  aay  that  he  bad 
luo  gone  bankrupt  In  19B4.  (One  can  declare 
bankruptcy  again,  but  only  after  aevon 
years).  A  record  of  the  apparent  attempt  »t 
deception  was  entered  In  the  flies. 

One  man  was  refvised  credit  because  his 
flle  contained  an  outdated  record  showing 
that  he  had  been  sued  for  nonpayment  of  a 
bin  The  fact  waa  that  the  ault  had  been 
brought  16  years  earlier  by  a  racketeering 
Bgency  which  sent  him  publications  that  he 
had  never  ordered.  The  suit  had  been  thrown 
out  of  court— but  that  Information  waa  not 
in  the  flle. 

There  have  also  been  Instances  when  a 
man's  credit  waa  damaged  because  his  record 
was  confused  with  that  of  another  person 
with  a  similar  name.  ACBA  officials  hold  that 
errors,  while  possible,  are  rare,  and  will  be 
adjusted  Immediately  If  brought  to  the  bu- 
reau's attention. 

Many,  but  not  all,  bureau  managers  believe 
that  efficiency,  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of 
credit  reporting  will  be  Improved  aa  a  result 
of  automation,  which  the  ACBA  Is  pushing. 
Pilot  projecu  have  been  started  at  the  Dallas 
and  Houston  bureatis.  The  proposed  ACBA 
network  of  computerized  centers  would,  by 
1972,  give  local  bureaus  (and  some  large 
grantors  of  credit)  almost  Instant  access  to 
credit  records  across  the  continent.  It  would 
enable  bureaus  to  keep  flies  updated  auto- 
matically with  member-supplied  Informa- 
tion, help  pinpoint  Individuals  who  are  over- 
extending  their  credit,  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  obtaining  Information  for  credit-grantors. 

How  to  Maintain  a  Good  Rating.  Since 
credit  Is  nn  increasingly  Important  fact  of 
life,  the  Individual  Is  well-advised  to  take 
bis  credit  record  seriously.  Experts  In  the 
field  recommend  the  following  practices: 

1.  Pay  all  bills  within  30  days  or  according 
to  agreed  terms. 

2.  If  you  are  unable  to  pay  bills  on  time 
becaufie  of  illness  or  some  other  legitimate 
reason,  arrange  with  your  creditors  for  a 
delay. 

3.  Don't  exaggerate  favorable  facts  on 
credit  applications,  and  don't  omit  unfavor- 
able facts.  Honesty  and  sincerity  are  Impor- 
tant to  credit  managers. 

4.  If  you  are  moving  to  another  city,  aak 
the  local  credit  bureau  to  forward  your  flle. 
It  win  save  time  and  avoid  complications 
when  you  open  new  charge  accounts. 

6.  If  you  are  refused  credit,  consult  your 
local  credit  bureau.  It  will  gladly  advise  you 
on  steps  to  establlah  your  credit. 


STRAWBERRIES  FROM  OREGON 

* 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Hatheld  and  I  are  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  In  the  Senate  restaurant  on 
Friday  there  will  be  strawberries  from 
Oregon  which  have  been  made  available 
to  us  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Ward,  assistant  general  manager  of 
United  Flav-R-Pac  Growers,  Inc.,  of 
Gresham,  Ore. 

We  both  very  much  hope  that  Senators 
and  their  guests  will  find  this  product  of 
Oregon  to  be  as  good  as  we  are  convinced 
that  it  is.  We  hope  that  It  will  not  be  the 
first  nor  the  Itist  time  that  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  It. 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  CELEBRATES 
lOOTH  YEAR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  National  Grange  concluded  Its 
centennial  session.  It  is  tjrplcal  of  the 
Orange  that  Instead  of  dwelling  on  Its 
proud  lOO-year  history,  It  looked  ahead, 
to  the  problems  confronting  rural  and 
urban  Americans  alike. 


Ab  the  Nation's  only  rural-oriented 
organization,  the  Grange  correctly  as- 
signed itself  the  major  task  during  the 
next  century  of  leading  rural  America 
into  a  more  fruitful  relationship  with 
urban  United  States. 

The  Grange  at  Its  national  convention 
in  Syracuse  this  year  recorded  among 
its  goals  parity  of  income,  opportunity 
and  public  service  for  rural  residents 
through  the  acceleration  of  programs 
geared  to  producing  more  job  opportuni- 
ties and  new  medical,  water  and  sani- 
tary facilities  for  rural  areas. 

The  620.000-strong  farm-rural  orga- 
nization also  called  for  a  new  national 
land  policy  aimed  at  improving  rural 
communities  and  conserving  natural  re- 
sources, as  well  as  effective  farm  pro- 
grams that  include  nonrecourse  loans  to 
stabilize  markets  and  support  farm  com- 
modity prices. 

These  goals  reflect  the  traditional,  for- 
ward-looking quality  of  the  Grange.  The 
Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry — 
Grange — was  created  out  of  the  frus- 
tration of  farmers  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  the  Nation's  economic  benefits.  Its 
ranks  swelled  in  the  ISTO's  as  it  became 
identified  as  the  organization  which  was 
out  to  break  the  tenacious  grip  the  rail- 
roads and  other  monopolies  then  had  on 
the  economy  of  the  country. 

Grange  grassroots  efforts  led  to  the  so- 
called  Granger  laws,  which  established — 
through  Supreme  Court  interpretation — 
the  now  taken-for-granted  concept  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  the  right 
to  Intervene  in  behalf  of  the  people 
whenever  it  appeared  that  corporate  ac- 
tions endangered  the  public  welfare. 
From  these  laws  sprang  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  and  legislation  creating 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  roUcall  of  legislation  fostered  by 
the  Grange  embraces  acts  that  helped 
mold  modern  America:  legislation  es- 
tablishing our  current  system  of  inter- 
state highways;  creation  of  Agriculture 
Department  services  that  brought  much- 
needed  technical  assistance  to  the  local 
farmer;  establishment  of  our  parcel  post 
system  and  rural  free  delivery;  extension 
of  electricity  and  telephone  service  to 
rural  America;  and  the  basis  for  the  his- 
toric Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1965. 
Connecticut  has  played  a  key  role  in 
the  development  of  the  Grange  since  Its 
inception.  William  Saunders,  the  first 
master  of  the  National  Grange  and  one 
of  its  seven  founders,  had  his  first  job 
in  my  State  as  a  gardener.  Ht)  later  be- 
came superintendent  of  propagating 
gardens  for  the  Agriculture  Department 
and  his  o£Qce  became  the  foimdlng  site 
of  the  Grange. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  our  State 
master,  Klngsley  Beecher.  of  Wlnsted. 
last  week  was  elected  a  national  officer — 
assistant  steward— of  the  National 
Grange.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Donald  K. 
Peck,  of  Litchfield,  is  the  longtime  and 
able  national  director  of  women's  ac- 
tivities— formerly  known  as  the  home 
economics  committee — for  the  National 
Grange. 

In  terms  of  membership.  Connecticut 
ranks  elgliih  among  the  38  States  which 
have  State  granges,  with  27.158  mem- 
bers in  186  granges. 


Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  thlB 
opportunity  not  only  to  commend  the 
National  Orange  and  the  Connecticut 
State  Grange  and  its  local  granges  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  this 
country,  but  I  would  like  to  extend  to  the 
National  Orange,  on  its  100th  birthday 
December  4.  best  wishes  for  an  equally 
productive  second  century  of  service. 


REFERENDUM  SHOWS  THE  AMERI> 
CAN  PEOPLE  DO  NOT  SUPPORT 
WITHDRAWAL  FROM  VIETNAM  IP 
IT  MEANS  THE  REWARDING  OP 
COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  those  who  wonder  aloud  what 
the  position  of  the  American  electorate 
is  on  the  American  presence  in  Vietnam, 
the  recent  vote  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
an  earlier  vote  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
should  answer  all  questions. 

Voters  in  Cambridge  recently  voted  3 
to  2  against  withdrawal.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, a  similar  proposal  on  ceasefire  and 
withdrawal  was  soundly  beaten  2  to  1 
in  early  November. 

The  consensus  is  clear.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  voters  support  Amer- 
ica's continued  commitment. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are 
demonstrating  with  their  votes  and  their 
voices  that  America's  obligations  wUl  be 
kept. 

The  vast  majority — the  so-called  silent 
center — is  making  its  desires  known. 

It  Is  significant  that  Cambridge,  Mass., 
is  a  university  center,  and  this  is  where 
we  have  told  that  the  great  dissent  is 
taking  place  across  America. 

What  do  the  dissenters  say  now,  when 
one  of  their  own  university  centers  has, 
in  effect,  voted  strong  support  for  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  Vietnam  policies? 

In  my  opinion,  this  vote  merely  re- 
afflrms  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
will  not  be  bluffed  out  or  talked  out  of  its 
commitment  to  freedom.  And  I  take 
these  votes  In  Cambridge  and  San  Fran- 
cisco to  be  concrete  proof  of  that  fact. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  TRADE 
RELATTONS 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  WU- 
11am  Janeway  has  written  for  the  Spec- 
tator magazine  of  November  3  a  thought- 
ful article  on  the  maimer  in  which  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  deal  with 
both  Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  the  area  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
trade  relations.  Mr.  Janeway  has  seen  the 
gap  between  what  the  administration  has 
said  it  was  doing  In  these  fields  and  what 
has  in  fact  been  achieved.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rsc- 
ORO,  as  follows : 

Amxbica:  Baxrikss  Up 
(By  WlUlam  Janeway) 

Four  months  after  the  conclusion  of  ths 
Kennedy  Round  trade  negotiations,  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate la  considering  a  sheaf  of  bills  which 
would  Impose  quota  restrictions  on  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  American  Imports.  WlllUm 
Roth,  the  President's  Special  Representative 
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for  Trade  Negotiations,  reflected  general  Ad- 
ministration concern  when  be  warned  tbat 
the  bills  cotild  undo  wbat  was  accompllsbed 
at  Geneva  and  even  reverse  tbe  postwar  trend 
towards  freer  trade.  Backing  blm  up,  five 
Cabinet  members,  starting  wltb  Dean  Rusk, 
have  been  sent  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to  testify 
against  tbe  proposed  legislation  and  tbe  Pres- 
ident has  put  bis  own  prestige  directly  on 
tbe  line  wltb  a  diatribe  against  Congres- 
sional protectionism. 

Tbe  Wbite  House,  in  fact,  bas  panicked. 
Tbree  circumstances  account  for  tbe  fact: 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  sp>onsorsblp  of  tbe  legis- 
lation: tbe  case  set  fortb  by  tbe  sponsors; 
and,  above  all.  tbe  wider  issue  wblcb  tbe 
flgbt  over  trade  liberalization  bas  raised. 
Tbe  legislation  before  tbe  Finance  Committee 
is  tbe  Joint  product  of  Senator  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen — Republican  leader.  Vietnam  Hawk  and 
tbe  President's  one  remaining  envoy  to  Con- 
gress— and  Senator  Vance  Hartke — a  Great 
Society  Democrat  wbose  opp>08ltlon  to  tbe 
Vietnam  escalation  Is  as  explicit  as  is  bis 
position  among  tbose  Democrats  from  wbom 
tbe  President  bas  deliberately  dissociated 
himself.  In  both  policy  and  political  termis. 
tbe  union  of  Dlrksen  and  Hartke  constitutes 
a  consensus. 

Moreover,  trade  liberalisation  Is  an  issue 
on  which  tbe  Administration  is  vulnerable. 
Tbe  Trade  Expansion  Act  1962.  imder  whose 
aegis  tbe  GAIT  Kennedy  Round   talks  on 
tariff  reductions  were  held,  and  agreement 
eventually    reached,     was     grossly    oversold 
throughout  Its  five  year  statutory  life.  First, 
Britain's  exclusion  from  tbe  Common  Mar- 
ket made  irrelevant  Its  one  truly  revolution- 
ary provision,  under  which  the  President  was 
empowered  to  eliminate  tariffs  entirely  on 
goods  of  which  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
world  trade  was  accounted  for  by  tbe  US  and 
the  EEC.  The  relatively  minor  reductions  In 
tariffs  on  manufactured   goods  which  were 
finally  negotiated  came  as  a  triple  disappoint- 
ment:  the  size  of  the  proposed  cuts  were 
far  lees  than  had  been  promised  over  tbe 
years;  no  progress  at  all  was  made  in  freeing 
agricultural  trade  where  the  US  could  only 
gain  and  where  tbe  Administration  bad  fully 
committed  Itself  to  Congress:   and.  even  to 
get  the  agreement  which  was  reached,  the 
executive  branch  had  to  commit  the  legisla- 
tive branch  to  reduce,  on  a  non  quid  pro  qvx) 
basis.  America's  non- tariff  barriers  to  trade. 
Tbe    gap    between    tbe    Kennedy-Johnson 
Administration's    promise    to    revolutionise 
trade  relations  and   its  actual  performance 
bas  engendered  a  belief  in  Congress  that  the 
Executive  gave  up  Interest  after  interest  in 
Geneva  In  order  to  gain  an  agreement,  any 
agreement,  which  could  be  claimed  as  a  vic- 
tory. Three  additional  factors  contribute  as 
well  to  the  strength  of  tbe  Finance  Commit- 
tee's case.  The  first  is  the  latent  protection- 
ism always  present  to  some  degree  in  Con- 
gress.  The  second   Is   the  dramatic   rise  in 
Imports  of  such  basic  Industrial  cooamodltles 
as  steel  products,  whose  American  producers 
are  well  organised  to  influence  Congress  on 
both  tbe  labour  and  management  sides.  And 
the  third  Is  the  growing  recognition  that  tbe 
(atbodox  commitment  to  free   trade  Is  in- 
creasingly   irrelevant:     cartel-oriented,    na- 
tionally backed  competitors  in  Europe  and 
Japan  do  not  accept  tbe  principles  of  free 
trade;     tbe    haphazard    Integration    of    tbe 
western  economy  thanks  to  American  foreign 
investment  raises  problems  undreamt  of  by 
tbe  theoreticians  of  free  trade:  and.  as  well, 
tbe  needs  of  the  developing  countries  appear 
to  require  some  sort  of  specific   trade  dis- 
crimination in  their  favour. 

Thus  the  specifics  of  tbe  challenge  with 
wblcb  tbe  Administration  must  deal  grow 
out  of  disillusionment  with  the  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  trade  liberalisation,  plus 
old-fashioned  protectionism  and,  in  addition, 
a  more  sophisticated  view  of  the  problems 
of  trade  policy  today.  But  the  varied  merits 
of  the  Finance  Conunlttee's  case  cannot  alone 


account  for  its  sweeping  acceptance  to  date. 
As  with  every  other  political  and  economic 
Issue  in  Johnson's  America,  the  underlying 
significance  of  tbe  struggle  over  trade  libera- 
lization grows  out  of  tbe  Vietnam  war. 

What  Dlrksen  and  Hartke  have  done,  in 
fact.  Is  to  identify  a  major  issue  of  foreign 
policy  on  which  every  member  of  Congress 
may  feel  free  to  assert  the  legitimate  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  of  the  legisla- 
tive branch,  as  many  cannot  feel  free  to  do 
on  Vietnam  Itself.  The  depth  and  extent  of 
the  Congressional  revolt  against  two  years  of 
unilateral  Presidential  foreign  policy-making 
may  be  measured  by  tbe  response  to  the  Dirk- 
sen-Hartke  Initiative. 

The  Immediate  threat  to  Britain  and  to  the 
world  due  to  the  outbreak  of  economic  na- 
tionalism in  America  depends  upon  two  open 
questions:  what  sort  of  restrlcUve  trade  leg- 
islation (and  some  legislation  seems  certain) 
Is  finally  passed  and  whether  or  not  tbe 
President  will  veto  such  legislation  despite 
the  political  pressiires  of  an  election  year.  It 
is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  Congressional 
revolt  could  make  the  Kennedy  Roxind  agree- 
ment a  dead  letter  before  any  major  party 
to  It,  besides  the  United  States,  has  formally 
adhered  to  It.  For  the  longer  term,  Britain 
and  the  Free  World  are  on  notice  that  eco- 
nomic nationalism  is  on  tbe  rise  in  America, 
the  product  of  the  isolationism  which  the 
President  has  chosen  for  himself  vis-a-vls 
Congress  and  which  he  has  Imposed  upon 
America  vls-a-vls  the  rest  of  the  world.  Cer- 
tainly tbe  prospects  for  further  trade  libera- 
lisation or  for  any  such  new  departures  as 
AOantic  Free  Trade  appear  now  to  be  non- 
existent. 


THE  RISING  PRICE  OP 
PROTECTIONISM 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  excel- 
lent editorial.  enUtled  "The  Rising  Price 
of  Protectionism,"  published  in  the  No- 
vember 24  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. 

The  editorial  shows  the  very  impor- 
tant connection  between  the  stability  of 
the  dollar  and  the  drive  for  import  quo- 
tas on  textiles,  steel,  lead  and  zinc,  dairy 
products,  and  other  commodities.  Not 
only  would  they  endanger  our  trade  sur- 
plus by  inviting  retaliation  by  other 
countries  against  our  export  but,  as  the 
editorial  puts  it: 

Foreign  countries  would  be  likely  to  re- 
gard the  Import  curbs,  at  this  particular  time, 
as  a  desperate  measure  to  defend  the  dollar. 
Their  confidence  in  America's  currency,  far 
from  rock-solid  as  It  is,  would  be  further 
weakened. 

The  editorial  further  states  that  pro- 
tectionist legislation  would  also  weaken 
the  already  fragile  ties  among  Western 
nations  and  weaken  confidence  in  dem- 
ocratic governments  as  "one  special  In- 
terest after  another  is  able  to  persuade 
government  to  do  its  bidding." 

I  strongly  urge  Senators  that  before 
we  embark  on  an  extremely  dangerous 
road  toward  dismantling  our  trade  policy 
and  nullifying  the  Kennedy  round — the 
results  of  which  were  sent  to  Congress  by 
the  President  yesterday— let  us  carefully 
consider  what  the  consequences  would  be 
for  our  Nation  and  our  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uie 
President's  message,  transmitting  a  copy 
of    the    multilateral    trade    agreement 


signed  in  Geneva  this  June  and  sua. 
marizlng  the  great  benefits  that  these  ne- 
gotiations can  be  expected  to  bring  to  tbi» 
Nation  over  the  next  5  years,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcmb 
as  follows:  ' 

I  From  tbe  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  24,  inn\ 
The  Rtsmc  P«icx  of  Protectionism 
Britain's  devaluation  of  tbe  pound  provides 
a  fresh  reason  to  resist  the  pleas  of  the  steel 
texUle  and  other  industries  for  new  import 
quotas.  It  points  up  the  fact  tbat  a  plunge 
back  into  protectionism  could  have  repercvis. 
slons  that  are  not  solely  economic. 

The  economic  Impact  alone  could  be  bad 
enough.  In  fact  it's  rather  Ironic  tbat  Con- 
gress can  resist  the  Administration's  tax  sur- 
charge plan  amd  at  the  same  time  seriously 
consider  imposing  hidden  taxes  on  con- 
sumers, taxes  paid  through  the  higher  prices 
tbat  import  restrictions  would  bring. 

There  Is,  moreover,  no  getting  around  the 
truth  that  the  curbs  amount  to  subsidies  to 
certain  favored  domestic  Industries.  Either 
quotas  or  tariffs  tend  to  distort  markets,  pio- 
mote  mlsallocatlon  of  resources  and  lessen 
tbe  pressures  for  increasing  industrial  effl- 
clency. 

With  the  pound's  devaluation  raising  ques- 
tions about  the  stability  of  the  dollar,  a  mova 
to  curb  Imports  would  also  attack  what  baa 
up  to  now  been  tbe  strongest  element  la 
America's  international  accounts,  its  excea 
of  exports  over  imports.  Other  nations  would 
be  sure  to  retaliate  wltb  restrlcOons  against 
exporta  from  the  U.S.;  some  are  already 
planning  steps  they  wo\ild  take. 

Outside  the  area  of  pure  economics,  foreign 
countries  would  be  likely  to  regard  the  im- 
port  curbs,  at  this  particular  time,  as  a 
desperate  measure  to  defend  tbe  dollar. 
Their  confidence  in  America's  currency,  far 
from  rock-soUd  as  It  Is.  would  be  fiirthef 
weakened. 

On  a  poUtlcal  level,  a  stepup  in  interna- 
tional trade  warfare — and  that's  exactly  wbat 
the  protectionists  are  inviting — would  fray 
the  already  fragile  ties  among  Western  na- 
tions. Tbe  friendlier  the  trade  relations 
among  countries,  tbe  easier  It  is  for  them  to 
work  together  in  other  endeavors. 

Besides  the  heavy  economic  costs  at  home, 
a  new  outburst  of  protectionism  could.  If 
pushed  far  enough,  actually  weaken  our  na- 
tion's democratic  principles. 

A  system  of  import  quotas,  after  all,  usu- 
ally does  not  evolve  from  any  thoughtful, 
overall  study  of  a  nation's  economic  condi- 
tion. Instead  it  grows  wUly-nllly  as  one  spe- 
cial-Interest group  after  another  is  able  to 
persuade  government  to  do  its  bidding. 

Government  thus  takes  on  one  of  tbe  as- 
pects of  totalitarianism:  Blatant  economic 
discrimination.  In  a  number  of  countries  in 
recent  years,  trade  favors  have  been  won 
not  merely  by  loud  and  persistent  lobbying 
but  by  covert  payoffs.  Such  a  situation  may 
seem  remote  for  the  VS..  but  when  any 
government  has  valuable  privileges  to  dis- 
pense, the  danger  of  corruption  cannot  be 
completely  dismissed. 

Then,  too,  trade  restrictions  can  dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  certain  areas  of  a 
country,  since  a  region  often  specializes  In 
one  or  more  favored  products.  Canada,  for 
Instance,  bas  tried  to  protect  tbe  Industries 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec:  this  has  led  to  bar- 
riers against  Canadian  exports,  making  It 
more  difficult  for  other,  raw-materlal-pro- 
duclng  provinces  to  sell  abroad.  The  result 
has  been.  In  some  degree,  disruptive  of  Cana- 
dian uiUty. 

Even  so.  a  move  toward  protectionism, 
once  started,  is  often  difficult  to  reverse.  Do- 
mestic oil  producers  already  are  shielded  by 
a  quota  system;  now  they  would  like 
stronger  barriers.   Tbe   textile   industry   al- 


itaAy  bas  quotas  on  cotton  goods;  now  it 
„»nts  to  extend  them  to  practically  all  its 
products. 

Congressmen,  being  human,  can  find  the 
pressure  pretty  heavy.  Many  of  tbe  adverse 
effects  of  Import  quotas  are  not  easy  to  see, 
and  tbe  impact  on  consumers  is  spread  over 
millions  of  Americans,  touching  few  of  them 
hard  enough  to  get  them  to  fire  off  letters 
to  their  lawmakers.  The  pro-quota  forces, 
on  the  other  band,  are  well-organized  and 
financed  and  lobbying  powerfully. 

Members  of  Congress,  however,  supposedly 
represent  all  the  people,  not  a  few  favored 
Industries.  We  can  only  hope  they  will  recog- 
nize that  protectionism's  price,  too  high  in 
any  case,  now  has  become  more  prohibitive 
still. 


to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress, 
pursuant  to  Section  226  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962,  a  copy  of  the  multilateral 
trade  agreement  signed  In  Geneva  on  June 
30,  1967. 

Tbe  agreement  brings  to  a  successful 
conclusion  wbat  we  all  know  as  tbe  Kennedy 
Bound  of  trade  negotiations.  It  fulfills  the 
purposes  and  high  hopes  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  passed  by  tbe  Congress  In  1962. 

The  documents  contain  a  mass  of  detail. 
On  paper  those  details  appear  dry  and  tech- 
nical. In  reality  they  represent  new  factories, 
more  jobs,  lower  prices  to  consumers,  and 
higher  Incomes  for  American  workers  and 
(or  our  trading  partners  throughout  tbe 
world. 

These  decisions  recorded  in  these  docu- 
ments rest  on  solid  experience.  The  remark- 
able post-war  expansion  of  International 
trade  brought  strength  and  growth  to  tbe 
free  world  economy.  It  enriched  the  lives  of 
people  everywhere — and  thus  it  served  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  and  our  trading  partners 
bad  an  enormous  stake  in  tbe  further  re- 
moval of  trade  barriers.  Trade  expansion 
would  continue  to  benefit  us  all — the  more 
so  because  of  our  growing  prosperity.  Protec- 
Uonlsm  and  trade  wars  would  hurt  us  all — 
the  more  so  because  of  our  growing  inter- 
dependence. 

This  report  celebrates  the  wisdom  of  these 
decisions  and  tbe  success  of  this  tremendous 
effort.  As  a  consequence,  international  trade 
can  continue  to  be  tbe  world's  biggest  growth 
Industry.  We  must  continue  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  international  trade  policy  to  realize 
Its  vast  potentialities  and  share  fully  in  its 
benefits. 

The  results  of  the  trade  negotiations  are 
of  unprecedented  scale.  We  received  tariff 
concessions  from  other  countries  on  between 
I7>4  to  t8  billion  of  our  industrial  and  agrf- 
cultural  exports.  We  reduced  duties  on  about 
the  same  volume  of  our  Imports.  Tbe  gains 
will  be  even  greater  in  future  years  as  world 
trade  grows. 

In  approaching  the  trade  negotiations,  two 
fundamental  standards  governed  our  actions. 

First,  we  sought — and  achieved — reciproc- 
ity in  trade  concessions.  Our  consumers  will 
benefit  by  lower  Import  costs.  Our  export 
industries  will  benefit  by  greater  market  op- 
portunities abroad. 

Second,  we  sought  to  safeguard  domestic 
Industries  that  were  especially  vulnerable  to 
Import  competition.  We  accomplished  this 
through  procedures  worked  out  in  accord- 
ance with  guidelines  wisely  established  by 
Congress  In  tbe  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

On  October  21.  1963,  we  Issued  the  first  of  a 
series  of  public  notices  of  our  intention  to 
negotiate.  Public  hearings  were  held  by  tbe 
Tariff  Commission  and  by  the  interagency 
Trade  Information  Committee.  From  these 
hearings,  and  from  special  studies  carried  out 
by  tbe  Office  of  Emergency  Planning,  we  were 
given  advice  on  each  article  under  review 
for  possible  concession.  When  this  expat 
examination  revecUed  tbat  a  particular  In- 
dustrial  and   agricultural   product  was  ex- 


ceptionally vulnerable  to  Import  competition, 
it  was  withheld  from  negotiation.  These 
background  studies  also  glided  our  nego- 
tiators in  determining  bow  large  a  concession 
we  could  reasonably  make  on  each  item. 

Because  of  tbe  care  exercised  in  these 
preparations,  the  selectivity  wltb  wblcb  re- 
deductions  were  made,  and  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  reductions  will  come  into  effect 
gradually  over  a  6-yeax  period,  we  can  be  as- 
stired  tbat  tbe  vital  interests  of  AmM^can 
latx>r,  agriculture  and  industry  have  been 
safeguarded. 

Throughout  the  negotiations  my  Special 
Representative  for  lYade  Negotiations  worked 
closely  with  the  bipartisan  Congressional 
Advisors. 

Tbe  thoroughness  of  our  preparation  has 
borne  fruit.  As  we  made  many  concessions, 
so  did  our  leading  trading  partners — the 
West  European  nations,  Canada,  and  Japan. 
Tbe  major  features  of  the  basic  agreement 
illustrate  Its  depth  and  potential  benefits. 

Tariff  cuts  of  30%  to  60%  on  a  very  broad 
range  of  industrial  goods.  For  example : 

Canada  reduced  tariffs  on  a  wide  range  of 
machinery  from  22.6%  to  16%,  on  metal 
furniture  from  26%  to  17.6%,  and  on  coal 
from  10%  to  zero. 

Japan  cut  tariffs  on  bearings  and  parts 
from  26%  to  12.6%  and  various  types  of 
radio  transmission  apparatus  and  parts  from 
20%  to  10%. 

Great  Britain  cut  lU  tariffs  on  American 
electric  typewriters  from  16%  to  7.5%,  on 
circuit  breakers  from  16%  to  8%,  and  on  air 
conditioners  from  12%  to  7.6%. 

The  nations  of  the  European  Economic 
Community  cut  tariffs  on  U.S.  pumps  and 
compressors  from  12%  to  6%,  on  refrigerat- 
ing equipment  from  10%  to  6%,  and  on  au- 
tomobiles from  22%  to  11%. 

Agricultural  concessions  tbat  will  open 
new  trading  opportunities  for  our  farmers 
and  set  a  valuable  precedent  for  bringing  tbe 
benefits  of  competition  to  world  agricultural 
trade.  For  example: 

Canada  eliminated  all  tariffs  on  American 
apples,  halved  its  tariff  on  orange  and  grape- 
fruit juice  from  10%  to  6%,  reduced  its 
tariff  on  tallow  from  17.6%  to  10%. 

j{q>an  reduced  Its  tariff  on  soybeans  from 
13%  to  6%,  on  ttjrkey  from  20%  to  16%,  and 
on  primes  from  16%  to  10%. 

The  ETuropean  Economic  Conununity  cut 
tariffs  on  dried  peas  and  beans  from  9%  to 
4.6%,  on  variety  meats  from  20%  to  14%, 
and  on  unmanufactured  tobacco  from  28% 
to  23%. 

Great  Britain  cut  duties  on  soybeans  from 
6%  to  zero,  on  variety  meats  from  20%  to 
10%,  amd  on  raisins  from  7.6%  to  3.6%. 

We  gave  comiiarable  concessions  on  a  wide 
range  of  products  that  we  Import.  From 
them,  we  will  gain  the  opportunity  to  cbooae 
from  a  wider  variety  of  consumer  goods,  in- 
dustrial materials,  and  capital  equipment  at 
lower  prices. 

Other  parts  of  the  Geneva  agreement  will 
also  promote  trade  and  encourage  economic 
growth  in  all  free  world  nations.  These  are: 
Tbe  basic  elements  of  a  world  grains  ar- 
rangement. This  understanding  provides  for 
higher  minimum  trading  prices  and  a  pro- 
gram under  which  other  nations  will  join  us 
in  the  task  of  supplying  food  aid  to  tbe  un- 
dernourished people  in  many  of  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

A  significant  accord  on  antidximping  pro- 
cedures. This  accord — consistent  with  exist- 
ing American  law — binds  our  trading  part- 
ners to  insure  fair  procedures  to  American 
exporters,  whUe  safeguarding  American  In- 
dustry. 

Progress  in  dealing  with  particular  com- 
modity groups.  A  3-year  extension  of  the 
Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  was 
concluded.  Useful  approaches  were  developed 
in  negotiating  tariffs  for  steel,  aluminum, 
chemicals,  pulp  and  paper. 
A  separate  bargain  on  the  American  Selling 


Price  Issue.  The  U.8.  stands  to  gain  additional 
tariff  concessions  on  chemical  exports  and 
liberalization  of  some  Eiiropean  non-tartS 
barriers  in  exchange  for  abolishing  tbe  Ameri- 
can Selling  Price  System  of  valuatlng  certain 
chemicals.  This  package  will  require  special 
legislation. 

Significant  benefits  to  the  developing 
countries.  Those  countries  will  get  help  from 
the  food  aid  provision  of  the  grains  arrange- 
ment and  from  concessions  they  received 
from  all  Industrial  countries  on  export  prod- 
ucts of  particular  interest  to  them. 

Each  member  of  the  Congress  bas  already 
received  a  copy  of  the  Report  on  United 
States  Negotiations.  This  report  summarizes 
the  concessions  granted  by  other  countries 
and  tbe  results  of  special  multilateral  nego- 
tiations in  tbe  Kennedy  Round.  It  also  lists 
all  tariff  concessions  granted  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Kennedy  Round.  An  additional 
report  will  soon  be  transmitted  showing  the 
tariff  concessions  each  of  the  major  Kennedy 
Round  participants  granted  on  principal 
commodity  groups  in  the  negotiations. 

I  expect  to  issue  a  proclamation  sbra'tly 
making  the  reductions  in  the  United  States 
tariffs  effective  beginning  on  January  1,  1968. 
I  shall  seek  the  advice  and  consent  of  tbe 
Senate  regarding  United  States  participation 
In  tbe  World  Grains  Arrangement.  Interna- 
tional agreement  on  this  arrangement  was 
recently  reached  in  Rome  as  a  consequence 
of  the  understanding  on  grains  negotiated 
in  the  Kennedy  Roxmd. 

Finally,  I  shall  submit  to  tbe  Congress  a 
Trade  Bill  to  make  effective  tbe  American 
Selling  Price  agreement  in  tbe  Kennedy 
Round,  to  revise  the  Adjustment  Assistance 
Program  for  firms  and  workers,  and  to  pro- 
vide authority  tbat  will  enable  us  to  make 
further  progress  in  promoting  world  trade. 

Tbe  Geneva  C<Hiference  set  a  solid  record 
of  achievement,  unmatched  In  world  trade 
history  for  Its  constructive  and  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  results  represent  a  montmient  not 
only  to  our  late  President  who  gave  the  nego- 
tiations bis  name,  but  also  to  another  great 
American,  the  late  Governor  Christian  A. 
Herter,  whose  inspiration  and  leadership 
guided  us  through  the  difficult  first  three 
years  of  negotiations. 

I  commend  this  agreement  and  these  re- 
ports to  your  attention. 

Ltmbom  B.  JoHmoM. 

THX  Whitk  HOTTSa. 


SENATOR    CHURCH'S    AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  a  news  item  by  Mr.  Sam 
Ochiltree,  published  In  the  Idaho  Dually 
Statesman  of  November  2,  concerrdng 
the  amaidment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Chttsch]  to 
the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  Is  encoiuaglng  to 
know  that  the  efforts  of  Sooator 
Church  to  reduce  world  tensicxis  by 
bringing  the  arms  sales  program  under 
control  have  not  gone  unnoticed  in  his 
home  State  press.  His  dedication,  per- 
severance, and  hard  work  paid  off  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  most 
significant  changes  Congress  has  ever 
made  In  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  might  add  that  the  Senatdr  from 
Idaho  was  also  instrumental  in  cutting 
back  very  substantially  the  amounts  re- 
quested for  military  assistance  and  sup- 
porting assistance.  He  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  bringing  about  a  more 
effective  and  economical  aid  program, 
geared  to  the  realities  of  the  world  and 
the  needs  of  our  own  society. 

I  ask   unaBimous  consent  that   tbe 
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article  from  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHUBCH  OtTTRACES  LOBBT  IN  SEEKING  TO  CUXB 

Saij:s  or  Weapons  to  NEi7TaAi.s 


script  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


(By  Tom  Ochiltree) 

Washington. — Despite  the  pressure  of  ad- 
ministration lobbyists.  Sen.  Frank  Church, 
D-Idaho.  appeared  Wednesday  to  have  a 
good  chance  of  winning  a  major  victory  In 
his  campaign  to  check  the  sale  of  American 
arms  to  under-developed  countries. 

It  seems  now  that  the  Senate  Is  deter- 
mined to  dig  In  Its  heels  and  Insist  that  the 
House  accept  Church's  amendment  abolish- 
ing the  Defense  Department's  t383-mllllon 
revolving  arms  sales  credit  fund. 

Sen.  J.  WllUam  Pulbrlght,  D-Ark,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, said  so  far  as  he  Is  concerned  he 
would  rather  have  no  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  at  all  than  give  way  on  this  point. 

SUPPOaT  PLEASES 

Aides  said  Church,  presently  engaged  In 
courthouse  conferences  with  constituents  In 
Idaho,  was  pleased  at  this  support  from 
Fulbright. 

The  Senate  conferees,  of  whom  Church  Is 
one.  had  offered  to  agree  to  postpone  liqiilda- 
tlon  of  the  revolving  fund  from  Dec.  31  to 
next  June  30,  but  this  was  turned  down  by 
the  House  conferees. 

Congressional  liaison  men  from  the  State 
Department  and  the  Pentagon  have  urged 
restoration  of  various  Senate  cuts  In  mili- 
tary assistance  and  have  directed  their  heavi- 
est Are  at  Church's  amendment.  They  have 
convinced  the  House  conferees  that  aboli- 
tion of  the  revolving  fund  would  mean  that 
countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Middle  East 
and  elsewhere  would  turn  to  foreign  arms 
and  that  United  States  Influence  would  de- 
cline In  those  areas. 

SENATE  PASSES  BIIX 

The  Senate  passed  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill  on  Aug.  17  after  a  debate  that 
revealed  particularly  strong  support  for 
Church's  amendment.  The  House  version, 
passed  on  Aug.  24,  provided  for  the  revolving 
fund. 

Conferees  from  the  two  chambers  have 
met  10  times.  They  have  split  the  difference 
In  the  total  authorization  between  the  Sen- 
ate's $2.6  bllUon  and  the  House's  $2.8  billion 
to  arrive  at  a  figure  of  $3.7  billion. 

But  they  remain  hung  up  on  various  as- 
pects of  arms  aid  and  particularly  on  the 
revolving  f\md  amendment. 

If  the  revolving  fimd  ultimately  is 
dropped,  the  resiilt  would  be  to  kill  the 
Pentagon's  program  of  using  the  export  im- 
port bank  to  finance  arms  sales  to  under- 
developed countries.  Pentagon  and  state  de- 
partment sources  have  argued  that  foreign 
nations  cannot  borrow  money  for  American 
arms  on  their  own  and  that  the  loans  must 
be  guaranteed. 


EISENHOWER  AND  BRADLEY 
ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  evening  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  presented  a  special  pro- 
gram entlUed  "Who,  What,  When. 
Where.  Why."  which  took  the  form  of 
an  interview  with  former  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  Gen.  Omar 
N.  Bradley  on  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  this  interesting 
and  enlightening  program  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 


Who,   What,   When,   Where,   Wht:    Eisen- 
hower AND  Bradley  on  Vietnam 
(Broadcast  over  the  CBS  Television  Network, 
November  28,  1967) 

Reporter:  Harry  Reasoner. 

Executive  producer:  Burton  Benjamin. 

Reasoner.  The  two  men  you  see  walking 
behind  me  are  the  only  living  Five-Star  Gen- 
erals in  the  United  States  Army.  Dwight  D. 
Elsenhower,  the  34th  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  Supreme  Commander,  Allied 
Expeditionary  Force  in  Europe  during  World 
War  II.  His  West  Point  classmate  In  1915, 
Omar  N.  Bradley  was  the  GI's  General,  In 
Africa.  Sicily.  Normandy  and  on  to  Victory 
In  Germany.  General  Bradley  has  Just  re- 
turned from  Vietnam.  In  the  former  Presi- 
dent's office.  In  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania, 
we  talked  to  Generals  Elsenhower  and  Brad- 
ley about  Vietnam. 

Gentlemen,  meet  conversations  about 
Vietnam,  these  days,  begin  with  a  classlflca- 
Uon  of  the  people  talking.  .  .  .  Would  you 
say  you  were  Hawks  or  Doves,  Mr.  President? 

Eisenhower.  Tm  neither,  and  I'm  certain 
that  General  Bradley  Isnt.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don't  believe  our  country  is  .  .  .  And 
that's  the  reason  I  deprecate  the  use  of  the 
word  for  the  Individual.  A  "Hawk"  is  a 
predator,  and  neither  the  Individual  nor  the 
United  States  wants  to  seize  somebody  else's 
property;  and  a  "Dove"  is  usually  a  helpless 
prey  of  a  predator.  I  don't  want  to  be  either. 
Reasones.  Would  you  agree.  General  Brad- 
ley? 

General  Braolet.  Yes,  sir.  I  do.  Exactly. 
Reasoner.  What  about  this  new  Commit- 
tee  that  I  beUeve   you're  Co-Chairman  of. 
General  Bradley.  It's  called  the  "Committee 
For  Peace  With  Freedom"? 

Bradlet.  Well,  some  of  ua  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  whole  picture  is  not  being 
presented  to  the  American  Public.  The  ten- 
dency in  news  is  to  print  the  sensational 
and  the  bad  ...  I  suppose  that's  what  peo- 
ple buy  papers  for,  or  listen  to  TV  about. 
But  they  leave  out  the  good  part  of  the  War, 
and  why  we're  fighting,  and  what  weTe  fight- 
ing for — and  morale  of  the  men  .  .  .  The 
good  parts  they  don't  print.  We  think  the 
Committee  can  do  some  good. 

Reasoner.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  was  the  most  unpopular  war  this 
country's  ever  had? 

Eisenhower.  Well,  I  think  in  many  ways 
it  Is.  But  remember  this,  we  have  not  de- 
clared it  a  war,  and  therefore  all  discussion 
can  be  very  argumentative  and  is  completely 
free.  .  .  .  Historically,  look  at  the  number  of 
people  that  were  killed  In  New  York  City 
during  the  Civil  War  in  resUtlng  the  Draft. 
.  .  .  And  there  was  a  tremendous  movement 
for  Peace  in  the  North  .  .  .  And  If  what  you 
aptly  call  the  "Doves"  of  that  day,  if  they'd 
have  had  their  way,  why  we'd  have  been  a 
fragmented  continent,  and  certainly  no  na- 
tion like  we  are  today. 

Reasoner.  As  well  as  the  war  being  some- 
what unpopular  ...  A  lot  of  polls  indicate 
that  people  don't  approve  of  the  way  the 
President  la  handling  it.  Assuming  we've  got 
the  war,  do  you  think  he's  handling  it  prop- 
erly? 

Eisenhower.  I  don't  believe  anyone  is  in 
a  position,  that  isn't  living  this  problem  all 
the  time,  to  criticize  In  detail  the  conduct 
of  this  war.  Now  General  Bradley  and  I  had 
quite  a  bit  to  do  with  one  war,  and  both  of 
us  have  been  criticized.  I  think,  for  what  we 
did  or  didn't  do.  But  these  critics  didn't 
know  the  problem.  They  didn't  know  what 
the  situations  were  then,  and  none  of  us,  I 
think,  can  really  live  this  thing.  .  ,  .  But  I 
do  know  this,  that  there  are  always  going  to 
be  critics  of  the  conduct  of  the  wht,  during 
It  and  after  It's  done.  .  .  .  And  I  think  that 
most  of  'em  would  be  better  advised  to  wait 
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and  look  for  the  facts,  and  do  more  think 
ing,  rather  than  talking.  ^^ 

Reasoner.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the  hU- 
tory  of  this  for  a  moment.  Mi.  President  One 
of  the  things  we  hear  a  lot  about  U  your 
famous  1964  letter  to  President  Diem,  offer- 
ing  help. 
Eisxnhowze.  Yes. 

Reasoner.  How  did  you  see  that  at  the 
time?  Did  you  envisage  a  military  operation? 

Eisenhower.  Well.  I  didn't  at  that  time 

For  this  reason :  Laos  was  causing  much  more 
trouble  than  Vietnam,  and  when  I  turned 
over  to  President  Kennedy,  I  had  two  long 
tallts  with  him  about  that  situation.  But  at 
that  time,  Vietnam  was  not  giving  us  real 
concern.  Except  that  Diem— he  believed  in 
Nepotism.  He  trusted  his  sister-in-law  and 
his  brother,  and  that's  about  all  the  people 
he  would  talk  to.  And  we  were  trying  to  cor- 
rect that  situation.  Otherwise,  we  weren't  go- 
ing to  worry  at  that  time. 

Rbasonxb.  I  think  there's  another  thing 
that's  been  confused  in  people's  minds 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  sign  the  Geneva 
Accords. 

Eisenhower.  Well,  this  has  been  called  a 
great  mistake.  Actually,  we,  at  Geneva, 
pledged  in  good  faith,  that  we  would  sup- 
port the  decisions  reached  there,  about  the 
protection  of  this  particular — or  this  general 
area.  But  I,  after  talking  with  Foeter  Dulles. 
I  suggested  to  him,  myself,  that  we  not  sign 
it.  Because  I  didn't  want  to  put  my  name  on 
some  paper  that  was  surrendering  a  con- 
siderable area,  and  it  Is  a  considerable  area, 
to  the  Communists.  And  I  believed  that 
would  provoke  'em  only  to  further  action. 
And  while  people  like  to — to  deprecate  and 
make  fun  of  the  so-called  "Domino  Theory", 
I  think  there  Is  no  question,  whatsoever, 
that  any  success  with  the  Communists  Just 
breeds  the  opportunity  for  the  next  success. 
And  you  can  see  where  that  could  happen 
in  Asia.  If  we  let  it  go. 

Reasoner.  After  the  Geneva  Accords,  when 
the  elections  were  scheduled  in  1966,  the 
assumption  was  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  would 
have  won  by  about  80%  of  the  vote.  We 
were  probably  instrumental  In  seeing  that 
those  elections  were  not  held.  Was  that  the 
reason.  Sir? 

Eisenhower.  Well.  I  think  It  was  reaUy 
Diem,  himself.  Like  we  said,  it  Just  wasnt 
time.  But  I  think  we  agreed  to  it.  But  there's 
tills  about  It,  at  that  time  we  had  a  dictator 
that  was  now  controlling  more  than  half 
the  country.  And  with  a  great  deal  of  hla 
population,  he  would  get  100%  of  the  vote. 
Now,  Diem  would  have  to  take  the  elec- 
tions— absolutely  free,  and  so  therefore  the 
whole  thing  would  probably  be  free.  Now. 
on  the  surface,  they  might  have  been  free 
all  across  the  country,  but  not  with  the 
Communists  operating  as  they  do.  In  the 
areas  they  were  then  occupying. 

Reasoner.  I  think  that  one  thing  that 
puzzles  a  great  many  people  is  that  we  don't 
even  have  any  agreement  among  the  Gen- 
erals on  the  war  now.  We've  got  a  couple  of 
Generals  here,  that  are  In  agreement.  But  a 
number  of  your  colleagues.  General  Bradley, 
are  "Dovish",  or  at  least  would  disagree  with 
your  views.  How  do  you  explain  that  division 
among  professional  military  men? 

Bradley.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  under- 
stand it.  Our  whole  public  is  confused  about 
this  war.  and  I  think  that  Includes  some  of 
the  Generals.  I  know  I  Just  could  not  vis- 
ualize the  situation  until  I  went  over  there. 
.  .  .  The  first  thing  that  strikes  you.  Is  how 
you  get  round.  You  used  to  Jump  In  a  Jeep 
or  something,  now  you  go  everywhere  by 
heUcopter.  .  .  .  You  fiy,  and  you  come  down 
and  land  In  a  place  held  by  our  troops,  and 
maybe  with  VC  all  around— a  considerable 
distance,  or  close,  as  the  case  may  be — and 
you  don't  Just  get  out  and  go  up  to  a  front 
line  and  say.  "Well,  over  there  Is  the  enemy, 
and  here  are  friendly  troops".  You  do  that  In 
little  spots,  yea.  but  you  Just  don't  know 
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•here  the  enemy  Is.  And  that,  to  me,  was  the 
first  thing  that  hit  me.  You  used  to  get  good 
IntelUgence  reports,  the  enemy  was  In  such 
and  such  a  place,  and  he  was  usln'  such  and 
Buch  loads,  and  so  on.  Now,  your  Intelligence 
reports  are  very  piecemeal.  You  have  to  put 
•em  aU  together,  and  try  to  find  out  where 
there  is  a  battalion,  and  to  go  out  and  try 
to  locate  him  and  scatter  him.  But  It's  Just 
confusion,  even  on  the  battle-field.  In  a  way. 
Of  coiu-se,   they   know  what  they're  doing. 
But  I  mean,  when  you  first  look  at  it,  for 
an  observer,   you   say,   "Well,   what's  going 
on?"  .  .  ■  And  then  you  dig  Into  it  and  you 
find  out.  .  .  .  We're  used  to  seeing  progress 
on   a   map.   For    example,    when    President 
Elsenhower  and  I  were  In  Europe,  our  map 
was  probably  published  In  the  papers  every 
day.  You  could  see  It  going  forward.  That's 
a  great  satisfaction,  to  have  to  move  your 
command  posts  forward.  But  over  here,  you 
don't  do  that.  You  don't  have  a  Une.  but 
your  progress  is  marked  by  the  fact  that 
you're  placing  more  and  more  of  the  popu- 
lation under  Government  control.  And  you 
make  It  more  and  more  difficult  for  the  Viet 
Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese  to  function 
effectively.  .  .  .  It's  Just  going  to  take  pa- 
tience. We  don't  have  much  patience  In  this 
country.  We're  used  to  getting  things  done 
in  a  whale  of  a  hurry.  And  you  can't  do  it 
that  fast  over  there. 

Reasoner.  I  suppose  one  of  the  problems  Is 
fighting  it  out  In  the  open.  Would  you  have 
been  handicapped,  for  Instance,  If  you'd  had 
to  announce  yoxir  troop  strength  on  D  Day? 
Eisenhower.  My  Goodness!  Or  your  plans, 
or  anything  else?  Man — or  when  you're  re- 
placements are  coming,  or  when  you're  rein- 
forcements are  coming?  Why  of  course  you'd 
be  handicapped.  Matter  of  fact,  in  war,  there 
Is  certainly  one  truism  that  Is  still  correct; 
and  that  Is.  "never  tell  your  enemy  any- 
thing." And  if  you  have  to  tell  anything 
publicly,  to  us,  today  the  enemy  can  see  It  In 
his  dispatches  of  that  evening.  Our  reinforce- 
ments, or  what  we  Intend  to  do,  or  what  our 
new  weapons  are,  and  anything  else.  Tve 
never — I'd  certainly  had  someone  before  a 
court  If  tbat'd  ever  happened  In  my  Theatre  I 
Reasoner.  Is  that  an  argument,  sir.  for 
having  Congress  declare  war  now? 

Eisenhower.  WeU,  I  think,  here— I— I— I've 
propoeed  a  question  once  in  awhile.  Some  peo- 
ple have  said  I  advocated  It,  and  I  don't.  Be- 
cause I'm  not  Intimate  enough  with  the  polit- 
ical dangers  and  risks  that  the  other  people 
see.  Now,  I  will  tell  you  this  .  .  .  I— I  dis- 
count any  attempt  of  either  Russia  or  China 
coming  Into  this  war  on  a  major  basis.  I  dis- 
count It  because  Communists  operate  on  the 
basis  of  their  own  plans.  Whether  they  be  ag- 
gressive, or  for  the  moment  they  want  to  be 
quiescent — whatever.  They  do  not  do  this  by 
reaction,  or  some  firm  action  they  see  else- 
where. 

Reasoner.  Mr.  President,  you  said  you  cant 
fight  a  war  with  "gradualism."  How  do  you 
mean  that,  sir? 

Eisenhower.  The  first  principle  of  war  Is  to 
win  quickly,  because  it's  the  time  that  you're 
engaged  in  the  thing  that  brings  about  the 
costs  and  particularly  In  blood  as  well  as 
treasury.  And  I  think  that  If  you're  going  to 
appeal  to  force,  and  disregard  all  interna- 
tional means  of  getting  this  thing  settled, 
then  get  all  the  force  you  can  as  quickly  as 
you  can. 

Reasoner.  You'd  feel  It  was  possible,  then, 
sir.  to  win  the  war — mllltarUy.  ...  Of 
course,  some  people  say  you  can  never 
win  .  .  .? 

Eisenhower.  You  know  we've  had  defeat- 
ists In  every  war  we've  ever  had.  If  you  go 
back  to  1942,  Just  after  Tobruk  had  fallen, 
and  Batean  had  fallen,  why  the  people  In 
this  country — Look,  I  was  then  Operations 
Officer  In  the  War  Department,  and  we  had 
cities  sending  In  telegram  after  telegram — 
hysterically  calling  for  aircraft  defenses. 
They  were  Jtist  shouting  for  Regiments  of 
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Antl-Alrcraft  artUlery.  We  didn't  have  any. 
But  nonetheless,  that  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  happens.  And  people  say,  "Oh.  you  can't 
win.  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Better  stop 
right  here!"  Well,  that's  sUly.  And  I  say,  of 
course  they  can  do  It.  ...  I  talked  to  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  Just  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
And  he  pointed  out.  even  when  he  got  his 
earlier  forces,  when  he  got  up  to  184,000,  he 
didn't  have  any  logistic  or  what  the  soldiers 
call  "Infra-structure."  He  didn't  have  It  set 
up.  So  he  had  to  spend  his  first  Army  In  de- 
veloping the  necessary  logistic  arrange- 
ments. He  has  now  six  deep  ports.  And  he 
has  even  pipelines,  running  from  the  Coast 
up  to  the  places  where  he  might  have  to 
concentrate,  and  he's  got  a  splendid  logistic 
range — system  .  .  .  and  now,  the  soldiers 
that  he  gets  are  fighting,  because  he's  got 
this  already  preparatory  work  that — all 
through  1965,  apparently  occupied  most  of 
his  soldier's  and  most  of  his  time. 

Bradley.  Seeing  all  this  base  he's  built  up 
caused  me  to  suggest  that  we  Invite  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  down  and  let  him  see  all  of  this  fine 
base  we're  working  from.  I  think  he'd  be 
very  discouraged  ...  If  he  really  had  a 
truthful  report  about  what  we  have  now, 
ready  to  function  from. 

Reasoner.  It's  all  true,  Isn't  It.  sir,  that 
our  Vietnamese  don't  fight  as  well  as  their 
Vietnamese.  Why  Is  that? 

Bradley.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  I  don't  think 
that's  an  accurate  assumption.  .  .  .  No,  we 
always  give  credit  to  the  VC.  for  example, 
for  being  such  terrific  fighters,  and  we  say 
that  sometimes  about  Communists  In  other 
places.  They  seem  to  be  more  Imbued  with 
desire  for  success  than  our  people.  I  dont 
think  It's  necessarUy  so.  The  South  Viet- 
namese are  making  good  soldiers.  They're 
fighting  for  their  country. 

ESlsenbower.  Not  only  do  I  agree  with 
that,  but  I  want  to  point  out  this  ...  All 
reports.  Including  Bradley's  from  out  there, 
talk  about  the  wonderful  morale  of  our 
soldiers.  Now,  we've  always  thought  that 
the  morale  of  an  Army,  a  fighting  Army  was 
supported  by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  sound 
support  of  its  population.  Now,  they  are 
giving  us  all  an  example,  of  Fortitude,  Cour- 
age and  Gallantry.  In  doing  things  that 
they  believe  are  necessary.  And  you  find  in 
every  one  of  their  letters — and  I  get  quite 
a  few  of  'em  myself — and  they  are  talking 
about  "We  know  what  we  are  doing,  but 
we  don't  understand  about  these  'kooks' 
and  'hippies'  and  all  the  rest"  that  are 
talking  about  surrendering — get  out  of  this 
country.  They're — I  think  that  their  morale 
is  something  that  most  of  us  ought  to  think 
about  a  little  bit  more,  and  remember  the 
sacrifices  that  they  are  making. 

Reasoner.  General  Bradley.  I  want  to  get 
back  to  the  war  Itself  for  a  moment.  What 
about  the  bombing,  sir?  Isn't  it  true  that 
bombing  has  never  really  won  a  battle? 

Bradley.  Bombing  in  Itself.  But  It's  a 
great  contribution  to  your  ground  results. 
For  example  they  estimate  that  at  least 
500.000  people  are  being  kept  busy  in  North 
Vietnam,  manning  the  guns,  supplying  them, 
and  repairing  the  damage.  Well,  if  they 
weren't  being  diverted  doing  that,  they 
might  be  coming  down  the  trail  to  act  as 
ground  troops.  And  furthermore,  they're 
having  to  fire,  they  estimate  over  there, 
that  a  hundred  times  as  much  ammiinltlon 
Is  fired  at  our  planes  as  Is  fired  at  our  .  .  . 
as  on  the  ground  .  .  .  You  can  multiply  the 
ground  fire  by  100  and  you  also  have  some 
more  troubles.  And  they  can't  get  those 
supplies  down  as  quickly  as  they  can.  They 
lose  a  lot  of  trucks  and  cars  and  they  have 
to  haul  a  lot  of  It  by  hand.  Carry  It  on  their 
backs.  AU  of  that  reduces  the  amoxmt  of 
effort  against  our  ground  troops,  which  after 
all.  Is  where  we  wUl  eventually  be  success- 
ful— or  I  suggest  that  we  usually  are.  It's 
usually   the  ground   action  that's  decisive. 
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their  success.  It  always  does. 

Reasoner.  Mr.  President,  we've  had  a  series 
of  quite  optimistic  statements  lately.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland,  Ambassador  Bunker,  and 
some  others.  There  have  been  periods  like 
this  before,  when  the  Government  exuded 
optimism.  Do  you  think  that's  helped  to  con- 
fuse the  American  people? 

Eisenhower.  The  predictions  are  probably 
honest,  when  the  man  msLkee  them.  But  it's 
Just  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  But  now.  you 
notice  these  last  predictions  of  Westmore- 
land, and  what  we've  been  hearing  these  last 
few  days:  They  say,  "In  two  years,  we'U  be 
seeing  the  end  of  their  final  deterioration" — 
that  Is  the  beginning  erf  the  end.  .  .  And  this 
Is  a  very  cautious  prediction,  I  should  think. 
Because  they  are  making  real  progress.  But  I 
think  the — very  glowing  predictions  made  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  here  and  there,  and  this 
came  from  some  Generals,  I  think,  as  weU 
as  some  civilians,  I  think  that  did  help  to 
confuse  the  Americans  very  much. 

Reasoner.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  about 
the  effect  on  the  nation  of  a  long  period  of 
war,  or  preparation  for  war.  And  I  think 
back  to  your  final  address  where  you  warned 
about  the  dangers  of  a  mUitary-lndustrlal 
complex.  Has  that  danger  been  Increased  by 
the  Vietnamese  war? 

Eisenhower.  Well,  of  course  It  has.  We 
have  lived  so  long  that  the  thing  we  must 
remember  Is  that  we  must  not  become  a 
Garrison  state.  .  .  .  Now,  strangely  enough, 
this  liUle  talk  that  I  made,  has  caused,  I 
think,  so  far  as  I'm  concerned,  more  cor- 
respondence, and  more  questions.  But  the 
fact  is,  when  you've  got  a  manufacturer,  who 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  military  supplies, 
and  you  have  a  Congressman,  each  wanting 
a  mllitory  faculty  in  his  own  District.  When 
you've  got  the  mUltary  forces,  in  order  to 
get  on  with  the  Job,  each  wanting  more  of 
ite  particular  kind  of  a  thing,  you  have  a 
tremendous  Influence  In  this  country.  We 
don't  like  what  we  see  happening;  but  the 
fact  is  we  have  to  do  it.  And  all  I  was  urging, 
and  still  urge.  Is  that  for  the  average  citizen 
to  watch  what  is  happening,  and  seeing 
whether  he's  being  bulldozed  a  little  bit — or 
confused.  If  you  want  to  put  It  that  way. 
but  also  we  have  a  whole  horde  of  Americans 
who  are  being  advantaged  by  being  so  deep 
in  this  war-like  effort. 

Reasoner.  General  Bradley,  what  do  we 
do  now?  Do  we  go  on  doing  what  we're  do- 
ing? Is  there  something  else  we  could  be 
doing? 

Bradley.  Well,  I  think  so.  Unless  we  want 
to  declare  war  and  go  and  Invade  North  Viet- 
nam, and  I  dont  think  any  of  us  are  in 
favor  of  that.  I  sometimes  think  we  talk  too 
much  about  trying  to  get  them  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  I  think  we  should  say  that  once, 
and  then  shut  up.  Because  they  take  It  as  a 
sign  of  weakness.  They  think  we're  In  a  bad 
way.  And  Intelligence  Indicates  that's  what's 
keepln'  'em  going.  Is  the  attitude  here  In  the 
States;  which  is  slmUar  to  the  movement 
that  started  In  France — opposition  to  the 
war.  It  grew  and  grew,  untu  finally  Prance 
got  out  of  Vietnam.  They're  counting  on  the 
same  thing  here.  And  I  Just  don't  beUeve 
the  American  people  are  that  weak.  I  think 
their  fiber  is  stronger  than  that,  they're  not 
going  to  give  up  and  get  out.  And,  as  soon 
as  the  Communists  realize  that,  maybe  we 
wlU  have  a  stop — cessation  In  the  fighting. 

KsxNHowER.  You  kuow,  Harry,  one  other 
thing.  This  respecting  of  Ijoundary  lines  on  a 
map.  I  think  you  can  overdo  it.  Now  we  dont 
want  to  Invade  North  Vietnam  and  destroy  it, 
but  they're  right  down  In  the  DMZ  and  right 
north  of  It.  and  now  it  seems  to  me,  If  we 
wanted,  to  put  on  an  operation  that  would 
get  this  menace  eUmlnated,  I  think  this 
wouldn't  be  Invading — then  this  would  be 
removing  a  thorn  In  our  sides.  That's  the  way 
I  look  at — ^war — ^I  think  you  do  too. 
Braolxt.  In  other  words,  you're  suggesting. 
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one  operation  might  be  to  make  an  end  run 
around — the  DMZ — and  knock  their  artillery 

out 

KisxNBowKR.  That's  right,  either  from  the 

sea.  or  from  the  hUls 

Bbaolet.  — from  the  hills.  In  other  words 
they  didn't  respect  the  DMZ  that  was  put  In 
there  and  everybody  was  supposed  to  stay 
out  of  there.  They  disregarded  that  agree- 
ment and  they  came  on  through  and  built  up 
in  It,  and  shoot  over  it  right  behind  the 
protection — maybe  we  should — who  with.  I'm 
not  saying  let's  do  It,  but  It's  something  we 

certainly  have  to  consider 

Eisenhower.  No  .  .  .  But  what  I'm  say- 
ing Is,  that  sort  of  sacrosanct  idea  of  a  line 
on  the  ground  that  no  oj^e  can  see,  but  It's 
on  your  maps,  and  you  toust  respect  It  In — 
to  the  ultimate  .  .  .-TMs.  I  Just  don't  agree 
with  .  .  .  and  this  Is  not  an  Invasion,  this 
Is  Just  removing  an  annoyance,  and  a  menace. 
Now,  I  don't  care  where  this  happens.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned.  I  would  be  for  what  we 
call  "hot  pursuit",  even  In  the  air — If — 

Braolet.  Or  on  the  ground?  _ 

Eisenhower.  Hm?  Or  on  the  ground,  that's 

right.  And  If  you're  chasing  some  people  and 

they  Just  step  over  Into  Cambodia  or  Laos, 

I  wouldn't — It  wouldn't  bother  me.  I'd  go 

at  'em  as  long  as  they'd  come  In  there  In 

the   first  place.  And  In  the  same  way,   the 

air.    If    an   airplane    attacked   me.    and    we 

wanted  to  chase  him.  I'd  go  In  wherever  his 

base  was.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned. 

Reasoner.  Including  China? 

Eisenhower.  Yes.  Wherever  his  base  comes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  .  .  .  This  was  the  first 

.   .   .  difference  that  I   told   'em   we  would 

make    In    the    Korean    War,    unless    that 

Armistice  was  promptly  signed,  then  we  were 
going  to  do  this  .  .  .  And  I  think  It's  Just 
only  defense — self-defense,  that  all  It  Is  .  .  . 
If  you  come  In  my  house,  to  do  some — 
burglarize  me — and  I  start  chasln"  you,  I — I 
think  I  got  to  chase  you  anywhere  as  long 
as  I  know  you're  the  guy  .  .  .  That's  what  I 
think  here. 

Reasoner.  Thinking  back  to  Korea,  Mr. 
President  brings  up  another  question.  A  lot 
of  people  think  that  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  Is  waiting 
for  next  years  election.  And  they  beUeve  that 
In  the  case  of  Korea  you  were  able  to  do 
things  to  settle  the  war  that  the  Incumbent 
couldnt  have  done  or  another  Democrat 
couldn't  have  done.  Do  you  think  that  there 
will  be  a  change  In  the  war  as  a  result  of  our 
election? 

Eisenhower.  I  would  doubt  It.  I'll  tell 
you  .  .  .  This  U  what  I  believe  ...  I  think 
that  a  thing  that  has  gone  on  In  the  Inter- 
national World,  I  don't  care  what  the  prob- 
lem Is,  If  It's  gone  on  for  months,  and  been 
tacitly  accepted  by  everybody.  It's  pretty 
hard  to  change  It  and  make  It  aggression  on 
yoxir  part.  You  see?  So,  while  we  are  weary 
of  this  thing  In  Korea,  we  let  It  be  known 
to  the  Communists  that  we  were  not  going 
to  be  bound  by  some  of  these  so-called  "Gen- 
tlemen's   Agreements"   or    understandings 

common  understandings  .  .  .  i  don't  believe 
that  there  would  be  much  change  In  the 
actual  conduct,  because  apparently,  West- 
moreland has  about  as  many  troops  as  he 
would  Uke,  or  as  he's  asked  for.  Personally. 
I  would  like  to  see  him  have  another  100,000 
to  Just  clean  this  thing  up  more  quickly. 
Braolet.  Speed  It  up.  yeah.  .  . 
EiBXNHown.  Yes,  speed  It  up.  Because,  as 
I  say  again,  the  costs  of  war  are  measured 
largely  by  its  length.  It's  endurance.  Becaiise 
you — all  the  preparations  you  have,  even  In 
a  small  war  are  pretty  heavily — heavy.  So  I 
would  like  to  see  It  get  over,  and  I  would  Uke 
to  give  him  everything  that  he  thinks  he 
needs.  And  I  think  that  any  method — the 
only  change  that  I  could  think  of— that  a 
change  of  Administration  might  make. 

Reasoner.  Do  you  think  the  War  will  be  a 
serious  factor  In  the  campaign? 

Eisenhower.  Well,  certain  thlngj.  I'm  sure. 
But  I  do  think  that  they— they  will  be  people 
who  will  go  over  the  history  o':  the  whole 


thing,  and  probably  want  to  criticize  con- 
duct .  .  .  because  that's — that's  par  for  the 
coxirse.  And  I  would  be  amazed  if  it  didn't 
happen.  But  I  don't  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  challenge  made  of  the  character;  "We 
ought  to  get  out  now,  and  we're  fighting  for 
the  wrong  purposes.  .  .  .  We're  fighting— to 
use  Bradley's  phrase  .  .  .  "we're  fighting  a 
right  war  at  the  right  place". 

Reasoner.  General  Bradley.  Mr.  President, 
thank  you  very  much. 
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RETIREMENT  OP  MRS.  SUANEE 
DUSENBDRY  AS  MANAGER  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE  IN 
FLORENCE,  S.C. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  the  long  and  distinguished 
record  of  public  service  of  Mrs.  Suanee 
Moorhead  Daly  Dusenbury  who  will  re- 
"-'  December  1,  1967,  as  office  manager 
"le  social  security  district  ofiQce  in 
S.C,  following  31  years  in  this 
importlHitposition. 

Few  citHPHs  in  our  Nation  can  claim  a 
record  of  service  such  as  that  compiled 
by  Mrs.  Dusenbury.  In  addition,  she  has 
excelled  as  a  citizen  of  Florence  and  has 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  her  State  and  Nation. 

A  native  of  Seneca,  S.C,  Mrs.  Dusen- 
bury received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Win- 
throp  College  in  1919  and  began  her 
career  as  a  public  school  teacher.  In  1920 
she  married  Julian  D.  Dusenbury,  an 
attorney,  and  three  sons  were  bom  of 
this  marriage  prior  to  Mr.  Dusenbury's 
im timely  death  in  1931. 

During  this  time  Mrs.  Dusenbury  was 
president  of  the  Florence  County  Coun- 
cil of  Farm  Women  for  6  years.  She  also 
was  vice  president  of  the  State  Council 
of  Farm  Women  for  4  years  and  State 
citizenship  chairman  of  the  State  Council 
of  Farm  Women  for  4  years.  The  first 
time  our  State  legislature  was  ever  pre- 
sented with  any  mention  of  vocational 
guidance,  Mrs.  Dusenbury  brought  it  to 
their  attention  when  she  was  vice  presi- 
of  the  South  Carolina  Council  of  Farm 
Women. 

In  1933  Mrs.  Dusenbury  was  appointed 
as  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction  Pi- 
nance  Corporation  Council  for  Florence 
County,  on  which  the  members  served 
without  ray.  The  function  of  the  council 
was  to  establish  the  RFC  relief  organiza- 
tion and  to  put  it  into  operation.  Upon 
Mrs.  Dusenbury's  motion,  while  she  was 
with  the  RFC.  the  first  school  lunch  pro- 
gram in  America  was  Instituted.  A  dele- 
gation from  Washington  came  down  to 
study  the  program,  which  later  became 
a  national  project. 

When  Mrs.  Dusenbury's  youngest  son 
commenced  school,  Mrs.  Dusenbury  felt 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  take  a  Job 
outside  the  home.  In  1933  she  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  department  of 
public  welfare  of  ERA.  Florence  County. 
Mrs.  Dusenbury  had  the  responsibility 
of  organizing  the  new  department. 

In  August  1933.  the  National  Reem- 
ployment Service  office  opened  and  Mrs. 
Dusenbury  commenced  her  duties  as 
manager.  At  that  time,  her  son  Julian 
went  to  Washington  as  a  page  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  when  he  was  12  years  old,  serv- 
ing from  1933  to  1937. 

In  1936  Mrs.  Dusenbury  left  the  na- 


tional reemployment  service  to  become 
manager  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration at  Florence.  At  the  time  she 
took  the  position,  social  security  was  a 
new  program,  and  her  duties  Included 
organization  of  the  Florence  office.  The 
office  of  which  she  is  now  manager  has 
Jurisdiction  in  seven  counties  in  South 
Carolina.  Mrs.  IXisenbury  commenced 
the  operation  of  her  office  with  a  staff 
of  four  people,  and  the  staff  has  grown 
since  then  to  41,  with  two  branch  offices 
in  other  counties.  The  seven-county  dis- 
trict which  she  supervises  includes 
Chesterfield,  Darlington,  Dillon,  Plor- 
ence,  Horry,  Marion,  and  Marlboro 
Counties.  The  area  has  a  population  of 
354,000  people.  Some  37,554  people  in  the 
area  are  currently  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity checks,  which  total  over  $22  mil- 
lion per  year.  Approximately  165  claims 
a  week  are  handled  by  her  office. 

During  these  yea -s  that  Mrs.  Dusen- 
bury has  worked  in  Florence,  she  has 
participated  in  many  community  activi- 
ties  and  held  nxmierous  offices.  She  held 
offices  in  the  State  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  Florence  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  City  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,   Association  of  College   Women 
Pilot  Club,  Altrusa  Club,  Graham  Bible 
Class  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Florence  County  Health  Council.  Pee  Dee 
Social  Workers'  Conference,  and  Flor- 
ence  Community    Concert   Association. 
For  1  year  Mrs.  Dusenbury  was  the  only 
woman  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
Recovery  Board,  as  State  chairman  of 
the  Women's  Division  of  the  National 
Recovery  Act,  and  for  5  years  she  served 
as  State  chairman  of  the  Women's  Di- 
vision of  the  Southeastern  Council.  She 
was  in  the  National  Speakers  Bureau 
In  1936  and  1937. 

Mrs.  Dusenbury  was  city  chairman  and 
secretary  of  the  Florence  Chapter  of  the 
National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis for  5  years.  During  this  time  Mrs. 
Dusenbury  organized  and  headed  the 
campaign  for  funds  for  the  polio  drive 
in  the  city  of  Florence. 

Mrs.  Dusenbury  has  remained  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Winthrop  College 
Alumnae  Association.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  the  Win- 
throp Alumnae  Association  for  2  years 
vice  president  of  the  local  Winthrop 
Daughters  for  4  years,  and  served  as 
State  president  of  the  Winthrop  College 
Alumnae  Association. 

She  is  a  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women 
Florence  branch;  chairman  of  the  inter- 
agency committee  in  Florence,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  International  Platform 
Association. 

Mrs.  Dusenbury  is  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  of  American  Women,"  "Who's 
Who  in  the  South  and  Southwest,"  and 
the  "Dictionary  of  International  Biog- 
raphy." 

Although  a  great  deal  of  her  time  has 
been  devoted  to  her  work  and  com- 
munity activities,  Mrs.  IXisenbury  has 
never  neglected  what  she  considers  her 
prime  responsibility— her  family.  As  an 
example,  in  November  of  1946,  when  her 
oldest  son,  Julian,  was  wounded  on 
Okinawa  and  sent  home  to  the  Naval 
Hospital  at  Bethesda,  Md..  Mrs.  Dusen- 
bury took  a  6 -month  leave  of  absence 
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from  her  work  and  moved  to  a  rooming 
house  in  Bethesda  as  near  to  the  hos- 
Dital  as  possible,  in  order  to  spend  all  of 
every  day  with  Julian  at  the  hospital. 

Mrs.  Dusenbury  has  instilled  an  in- 
terest in  people  and  public  affairs  in  her 
three  sons. 

Her  oldest  son,  Julian,  a  war  hero  of 
World  War  n,  is  a  retired  Marine  major. 
He  is  a  former  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  House  of  Representatives. 

Richard,  a  lawyer,  is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  and  served  two  terms  as 
soUcitor  for  the  12th  judicial  circuit  of 
South  Carolina. 

Bernard,  a  lawyer,  is  a  former  member 
of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mrs.  Dusenbury,  after  34  years  of  out- 
standing and  faithful  service  to  her  gov- 
ernment and  the  people,  is  officially  re- 
tiring on  December  1,  1967.  Few  women 
in  the  history  of  South  Carolina  have 
served  others  as  well  as  Mrs.  Dusenbury. 
She  has  rendered  a  distinct  and  exten- 
sive service  to  manltind  both  in  her  role 
as  a  professional  in  government  and  as 
a  leader  in  community  affairs.  In  addi- 


tion she  has  given  our  State  and  Nation 
three  sons  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  outstanding  service  in  war  and 

peace 

Her  retirement  after  31  years  as  man- 
ager of  the  Florence  district  social  secu- 
rity office  is  well  deserved,  but  knowing 
her  as  well  as  I  do.  I  am  confident  she 
will  have  many  more  contributions  to 
make  to  her  fellow  man. 

I  welccane  this  opportunity  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  a  truly  great  lady  of  South  Caro- 
lina^Mrs.  Suanee  Moorhead  Daly 
Dusenbury.      

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  furtlier  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thursday, 
November  30,  1967.  at  12  o'clock  me- 
ridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  29  (legislaUve  day  of 
November  28),  1967: 

U.S.  Jxnxus 

Winston  E.  Arnow,  of  Plortda.  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  tlie  northern  district  erf 
Florida.  (New  position,  PubUc  Law  89-372, 
approved  March  18, 1966.) 

Harry  Pregerson,  of  Callfomla,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  central  dtalxlct  of  Oall- 
fornla.  (New  position,  Public  Law  88-372, 
effective  September  18, 1966.) 

Gerhard  A.  GeseU,  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Colum- 
bia to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Spottswood  W.  Robinson 
m,  elevated. 

Assistant    Attornits    General 

Clyde  O  Martz.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  vice  Harold  Barefoot  San- 
ders, Jr.,  resigned. 

Stephen  J.  Pollak,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
vice  John  Doar,  resigning. 

TTjS.  Mmhhai. 

Eugene  G.  Hulett,  oif  Oregon,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 
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Oklahoma  Football  Excellence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday my  good  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  I  engaged  in  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  Nation's  No.  2  and  No. 
3  rated  football  teams,  the  University 
of  Tennessee  and  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

These  two  fine  teams  will  meet  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  the  Orange  Bowl,  and 
the  outcome  of  that  game  will  settle  the 
debate  which  the  Senator  and  I  began 
yesterday. 

Today  I  invite  attention  to  one  out- 
standing member  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Sooners  football  squad,  Mr. 
Granville  Liggins.  Mr.  Liggins  has  been 
named  to  the  All-America  team  by 
three  different  sources  and  is  now  receiv- 
ing the  recognition  his  fine  contribution 
to  football  deserves. 

Granville  is  a  graduate  of  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School  in  Tulsa,  and 
is  Oklahoma's  All-America  linebacker. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
another  winning  grid  team  from  my 
great  State,  the  Oolden  Norsemen  from 
Oklahoma  Northeastern  A.  &  M.  College, 
in  Miami,  was  last  week  the  winner  of 
the  Shrine  Bowl  and  crowned  undisputed 
national  junior  college  football  cham- 
pions. 

This  fine  team  finished  the  season  with 
nine  wins  and  a  single  loss,  capturing 
the  national  championship  imder  the 
able  guidance  of  Coach  Chuck  Bowman. 


Like  Coach  Chuck  Fairbanks  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Coach  Chuck 
Bowman  at  Northeastern  A.  &  M.  is  in  his 
first  year  as  head  coach  of  a  coUege  foot- 
ball team.  ^^      , 

These  two  teams,  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Sooners  and  the  Golden  Norse 
of  Nortneastern  A.  &  M.  CoUege,  are  fit- 
ting ambassadors  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  are  helping  in  a  most  appro- 
priate manner  with  the  celebration  of 
the  60th  anniversary  of  Oklahoma  state- 
hood. ^^^^^^^^__ 

The  Kee  Report:  Thanksgiving 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

or  WZST  VIRGIMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  29. 1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude last  week's  public  service  television 
and  radio  newscast,  "The  Kee  Report. 
The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  Is 
the  observance  of  Thanksgiving. 
The  report  follows: 
This  U  Jim  Kee— bringing  you  the  Kee 

Our  thoughts  this  week  are  centered  on 
the  observance  of  Thanksgiving,  the  day  on 
which  we  give  thanks  to  Divine  Providence 
for  the  blessings  bestowed  upon  the  people 
of  America. 

By  tradition,  this  Is  a  day  of  family  re- 
unions and  bountiful  feasting.  Thanksgiving 
Is  one  of  the  first  holidays  designated  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  national  observance. 
However,  before  considering  the  significance 
of  this  day,  I  would  like  to  inform  you  of  a 
far-reaching  change  now  under  consldera- 
tton  In  your  Congress. 

This  is  a  movement  to  change  the  dates  of 


five  Federal  hoUdays  so  that  each  may  be 
observed  on  a  Monday,  thus  providing  a 
three-day  weekend.  Under  the  proposed  plan. 
Independence  Day  wovUd  be  celebrated  on 
the  first  Monday  In  July,  instead  of  July  4th; 
Memorial  Day  on  the  last  Monday  in  May; 
Veterans'  Day  on  the  last  Monday  In  Octo- 
ber; Thanksgiving  Day  on  the  4th  Monday 
In  'November  and  Washington's  Birthday 
wovad  be  shifted  to  the  third  Monday  in  Feb- 
ruary and  renamed  Presidents'  Day  to  honor 
all  of  our  Presidents. 

This  radical  change  can  be  adopted  if  the 
American  people  want  It.  However,  before 
taking  this  step.  I  think  It  might  be  weU  to 
review  what  these  holidays  mean  In  the 
spiritual  life  of  our  country. 

The  observance  of  Indei)endence  Day  on 
July  4th  Is  as  old  as  the  country  Itself.  There 
was  wild  rejoicing  throughout  the  colonies 
when  the  people  learned  that  on  that  fateful 
July  4th.  1776,  the  Delegates  at  PhUadelphla 
had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain  Anally 
and  forever.  This  day  marked  the  beginning 
of  freedom  for  our  country.  In  a  larger  sense. 
It  marked  the  beginning  of  poUtical  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

We  may.  If  the  people  wish,  convert  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  Into  a  day  to  honor  all  our 
Presidents.  But,  without  the  courage  and 
determination  of  George  Washington,  the 
Revolution  might  not  have  succeeded.  A 
short  time  later.  It  was  Washington's  leader- 
ship which  held  the  RepubUc  together  dur- 
ing those  early  days  when  many  believed  It 
could  not  survive.  I  think  Washington  de- 
serves one  day  a  year  to  honor  his  memory. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day  arose 
spontaneously  from  the  hearts  of  the  people 
after  one  of  the  costUest  Civil  Wars  In  his- 
tory. This  day  had  a  dual  purpose  In  the 
minds  of  Its  sponsors,  to  honor  the  dead,  and 
In  Lincoln's  words,  to  help  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war.  The  date  of  Its  observance 
has  been  Oxed  for  nearly  a  century. 

Our  present  Thanksgiving  Is  modeled  after 
the  celebrated  feast  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plym- 
outh to  give  thanks  for  a  boxintlful  harvest. 
The  traditional  famUy  dinner  of  turkey, 
pxmapkin  pie  and  cranberry  pie,  had  Its  origin 
on  that  occasion.  But,  while  feasting  played 
a  promlneflt  part,  this  was  essentially  a  day 
of  religious  observance.  • 
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The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation. 
Issued  by  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  Issued  by  George  Wasblngton  In  grati- 
tude for  the  adoption  of  our  Constitution. 
The  first  proclamation  fixing  the  foxirth 
Thursday  In  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day 
was  issued  by  another  great  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

There  Is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  proposed 
change  of  dates.  My  own  view  Is  that  certain 
ones — like  the  4th  of  July — have  become 
sacred  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  believe  the  national  holidays 
should  remain  as  they  are,  unless  there  Is  an 
overwhelming  public  demand  for  a  change. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


Remvks  of  Hon.  Wayne  Hays  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  U.S. 
representative  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly. As  a  member  of  our  delegation, 
I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the  abil- 
ity demonstrated  by  our  chairman,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
Wayne  Hays. 

On  November  23  at  a  plenary  session, 
Chairman  Hays  delivered  an  extempo- 
raneous address  which  I  feel  was  in- 
dicative of  the  outstanding  manner  In 
which  he  served  our  Nation. 

His  remarks,  wliich  were  made  fol- 
lowing those  of  the  leader  of  the  French 
delegation,  Mr.  Boscher,  were  an  elo- 
quent, yet  simple  and  easily  comprehend- 
ed statement  of  the  relations  between  the 
nations  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

As  I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  his  statement  enlightening  and 
beneficial  as  I  did,  the  text,  taken  from 
the  transcript  of  the  meeting,  follows: 

Mr.  Watnk  Hats  (United  States) .  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  follow  Mr.  Boscher  of 
France  who,  I  think,  made  a  very  balanced 
presentation  of  the  views  of  his  government, 
as  I  take  it,  and  the  dominant  political  party 
in  France. 

I  shoiild  Just  like  to  emphasize  at  the  very 
beginning  that  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us 
here  have  more  In  common  than  we  have 
differences.  In  saying  that,  I  would  not  wish 
to  paper  over  the  fact  that  perhaps  o\ir  dif- 
ferences have  been  sharper  and  more  appar- 
ent in  this  conference  than  in  others  I  have 
attended,  but  we  do  have  a  common  concern 
about  the  well-being  of  otir  countries,  of  our 
peoples,  and  the  Atlantic  community,  and  I 
think  this  has  been  evident  throughout  our 
dlsciissions. 

I  suppose  It  is  fair  to  say  that  a  good  many 
of  our  problems  in  the  Alliance  are  similar 
to  the  problems  we  have  within  our  own 
countries,  which  are  compounded  by  our 
mass  media  communications,  because  it  has 
been  my  observation  that  they  will  take  a 
molehill  and  very  quickly  make  a  mountain 
out  of  it,  and  they  seize  upon  the  sensational 
because  they  are  in  the  business  of  selling 
advertising  and  newspaper  space,  at  least  In 
my  country,  and  sometimes  overlook  the 
fundamental  basic  hard  work  that  goes  into 
a  lot  of  the  decisions  made,  not  only  in  na- 
tional governments  but  in  international  or- 


ganizations. I  speak  specifically  of  a  headline 
I  saw  In  the  paper  yesterday,  which  says  the 
French  are  mounting  an  attack  upon  the  dol- 
lar. I  said  in  the  Standing  Committee  that 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  true  or  whether 
it  is  not.  I  would  hope  that  It  is  not,  and 
until  I  see  more  evidence  of  it  I  will  believe 
that  it  is  not.  But  I  would  say,  if  it  is,  that 
this  could  be  ultimately  not  only  an  em- 
barrassment to  the  United  States  but  a  de- 
feat for  France  as  well.  It  might  serve  in 
passing  to  mention  that  the  gross  national 
product  in  France,  a  country  of  fifty  million 
people,  is  only  equal  to  the  total  gross  prod- 
uct of  the  State  of  California,  a  state  of 
twenty  million  people.  I  think  as  I  said  in 
the  Standing  Committee,  that  the  interna- 
lonal  economic  situation  is  so  fragile  that  no 
country,  or  group  of  countries,  can  stand 
alone  in  the  free  world  if  someone  else  In  the 
free  world  is  trying  to  destroy  them  econom- 
ically. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that,  if  you  look  at  the  picture  of  the  rivalry 
between  the  free  world  and  the  communist 
world  in  a  balanced  way,  with  the  exception 
of  China — and  even  their  former  partners  In 
Russia  admit  they  cannot  fathom  what  goes 
on  in  Peking,  nor  does  it  make  any  sense 
to  them — but  if  you  look  at  the  struggle  out- 
side that  it  seems  any  sensible  view  would  be 
that  we  have  moved  more  into  an  economic 
and  political  competition,  than  we  at  the 
moment,  into  a  mlUtary  confrontation. 

At  the  risk  of  being  a  bore,  I  repeat  what 
I  have  said  to  this  Organization  both  in 
Committee  and  Plenary  before,  that  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  have  proved  with 
NATO  and  during  World  War  II  and  World 
War  I  that  they  could  stand  together  in 
times  of  military  stress  but  that  they  could 
not  stand  together  in  times  of  economic 
stress.  I  think  it  is  significant  that  some 
statistician  pointed  out  that  50%  of  all 
the  people  living  in  Europe  cannot  remem- 
ber World  War  n.  If  that  be  a  true  statistic, 
certainly  it  mvist  be  true  that  three-quarters 
of  the  people  living  In  Europe  and  America 
today  cannot  remember  the  great  depression 
of  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties.  Many 
people  say  there  is  a  tremendous  parallel  be- 
tween that  time  and  what  is  happening 
today. 

I  am  not  an  economist,  so  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  do  know  that  if  economic  stress 
comes  we  had  better  stand  together  or,  as 
the  old  American  saying  in  the  revolution 
goes,  "We  had  better  hang  together  or  we 
will  all  hang  separately".  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  governments  of  any  of  the  na- 
tions In  the  free  world  could  stand  another 
economic  debacle  comftarable  to  that  which 
occurred  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and  if 
they  tried  to  do  it  alone  I  think  they 
would  not  svirvlve.  So  I  am  for  the  NATO 
Alliance  being  more  than  a  military  alli- 
ance, and  I  guess  in  that  particular  degree 
I  disagree  with  some  of  my  French  col- 
leagues, but  I  think  Ahe  time  will  come 
when  they  will  see  this  more  clearly. 

I  hesitate  to  become  a  prophet,  because 
I  am  neither  omniscient  nor  omnipotent, 
but  I  do  think  we  ought  to  be  making  ar- 
rangements not  to  try  to  destroy  each  others' 
countries,  not  to  try  to  destroy  each  others' 
economic  well-being,  but  to  help.  I  would 
Just  like  to  point  out  that  this  rising  tide 
of  protectionism  which  Senator  Javlts  spoke 
about  is  a  real  thing  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  not  only  because  of  competition  af- 
fecting American  industries. 

I  live  in  a  constituency  that  has  been 
seriotisly  affected  by  European  competition 
for  the  whole  nineteen  years  I  have  repre- 
sented them,  because  one  of  the  big  indus- 
tries in  my  constituency  was  the  making  of 
dishes  and  glassware.  I  have  heard  this  over 
and  over  again,  but  it  is  affecting  more  in- 
dustries now,  and  there  will  be  a  serious  ef- 
fort, I  think — if  we  keep  reading  in  the  Press 
about  various  attacks  on  the  dollar  and  var- 


ious schemes  to  get  around  the  tariff  lower- 
ing which  we  have  agreed  to  in  the  Kennedy 
Round,  as  the  Senator  said,  by  road  taxes 
and  other  things  which  are  just  as  effective 
as  tariffs  in  barring  our  products  from  your 
countries — there  will  be  a  serious  effort,  and 
maybe  a  successful  effort,  to  do  away  with 
all  the  gains  of  the  Kennedy  Round.  So  I 
think  It  is  to  our  interest  to  look  at  that, 
and  I  think  it  is  to  ova  interest  as  an  Alliance 
to  try  to  see  that  this  does  not  happen. 

I  hesitate  to  speak  about  Great  Brltaln'a 
difficulties.  I  can  only  say  this,  that  if  deval- 
uation Is  more  than  a  tempwrary  solution  to 
their  problems — and  most  economists  think 
It  is  only  a  temporary  solution — nobody  will 
be  happier  than  the  United  States,  because 
we  have  no  more  desire  to  see  Great  Britain 
brought  to  the  brink  of  disaster  economically 
than  we  have  to  see  France  or  Holland  or 
Norway,  or  any  other  country  in  the  free 
world. 

I  think  it  has  been  fair  to  say  that  while 
my  country  has  accepted  a  lot  of  criticism, 
if  you  look  back  over  the  past  history — and 
we  expect  no  appreciation,  let  me  say  that  in 
advance — of  the  American  attitude  towards 
Its  partners  In  Europe,  starting  with  our  in- 
tervention In  World  War  II,  succeeded  by 
the  Marshall  Plan,  we  have  been  Interested 
in  the  well-being  of  Europe,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  political  alms,  its  free- 
dom, but  Its  economy  and  everything  that 
goes  to  make  life  for  mankind  a  better  life. 
I  say  this,  as  I  said,  not  expecting  any  ap- 
preciation because  this  is  a  commodity  that 
is  in  short  supply  In  the  world,  and  I  am  not 
criticising  Europe,  because  I  want  to  tell  you 
I  can  turn  it  around  and  say  it  some  other 
way. 

The  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  an  au. 
dlence  In  my  own  constituency.  It  was  a 
question  and  answer  period,  and  some  fel- 
low got  up  and  said  "Where  is  our  European 
alliance  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle 
with  our  people  dying  in  Vietnam?  Where 
are  they?"  I  said,  "I  guess  they  are  exactly 
where  we  were,  my  friend,  when  Hitler  raped 
Austria,  attacked  Czechoslovakia,  marched 
into  Poland,  France  fell,  and  he  was  stand- 
ing on  the  Channel,  and  we  were  not  Inter- 
ested untU  the  first  bomb  feU  on  Pearl  Har- 
bour." So  when  I  say  that  sometimes  we  feel 
a  Uttle  hurt  because  E^urof>e  Is  not  so  much 
Interested  In  our  fu-oblems,  I  point  out  to 
you  that  this  Is  a  characteristic  of  people, 
and  a  characteristic  of  nations,  and  the  fur- 
ther you  are  away  from  a  conflict  the  less  it 
really  interests  you.  I  do  not  criticise  Eu- 
ropeans for  this,  because  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  would  rather 
go  on  with  the  business  of  deciding  which 
kind  of  a  third  television  set  they  would 
buy  and  which  model  of  a  second  car  they 
woiild  buy  than  face  up  to  the  reality  that 
we  are  living  in  a  world  with  two  competing 
systems,  and  one  ot  the  other  ultimately,  in 
my  opinion,  is  going  to  have  to  prevail.  So  if 
you  felt  any  hurt  in  anything  that  I  said, 
or  felt  that  I  was  speaking  badly  about  Eu- 
ropeans, it  was  not  that  at  all,  it  U  Just 
hunum  nature. 

The  only  thing  I  can  pass  on  to  you  that 
has  been  of  any  vdue  in  my  almost  lifetime 
In  politics  Is  a  definition  which  the  teacher 
in  the  secondary  school  I  went  to  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  on  the  first  day  I  went  to  the 
world  history  class.  She  said,  "History  is  a 
record  of  the  past,  a  guide  to  the  present  and 
a  forecast  of  the  future."  All  of  us  here  in 
this  organization  are  literate,  all  of  us  have 
read  history,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we 
cannot  draw  the  conclusions  from  it  to  guide 
us  in  the  future  we  really  will  have  failed 
our  people. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  these  remarks  by 
Just  pointing  out  one  simple  thing  that  I 
think  is  really  overriding  in  the  competition 
between  Communism  and  Capitalism.  The 
United  States  has  had  a  problem  for  many 
years  of  producing  more  than  it  could  con- 
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gume  in  the  way  of  food,  and  we  have  con- 
cocted all  sorts  of  plans  for  getUng  rid  of  it 
around  the  world  for  nothing  or  for  little  or 
for  something.  Our  great  competitor  in  the 
world,  or,  as  many  of  you  like  to  call  it,  the 
other 'super  power,  has  more  acreage  and 
more  potential  than  we  do  and  Its  problem 
in  all  of  my  political  Ufetlme  has  been  try- 
ing to  find  enough  to  feed  Its  people.  Now, 
certainly,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  that  ought 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  commentary  upon  the 
two  systems,  and  all  you  have  to  do  to  find 
the  proof  of  what  I  am  saying  is  to  look 
around  In  any  of  your  own  cities — this  one, 
Brussels,  Paris,  London.  Rome,  Amsterdam — 
you  name  it.  When  I  first  saw  them  before 
the  war  and  when  I  first  saw  them  after  the 
war  you  could  cross  any  street  in  any  city  in 
Europe  with  your  eyes  closed  and  have  no 
fear  of  a  traffic  accident  or  of  becoming  a 
statistic.  I  only  cite  the  automobile  as  one 
sign  of  the  tremendous  economic  recovery 
Europe  has  made.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
before  the  war  the  great  mass  of  people  In 
Europe  aspired  to  some  day  riding  in  an 
automobile:  today  the  masses  aspire  to  own- 
ing an  automobile  and  most  of  them  do. 
This  has  been  our  system  in  competition 
with  the  Soviet  system. 

When  I  first  visited  Moscow  you  could  walk 
down  the  street  blindfold  and  cross  It  and 
not  be  hit  by  a  car,  and  when  I  went  there 
two  months  ago  traffic  was  still  no  problem 
and  for  the  first  time  In  many  months,  for 
the  duration  of  my  stay  there,  I  was  not 
bothered  by  traffic  Jams.  So  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  compare  our  system  with  theirs  and  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  preserve  and  protect  ours  so  that  It  is  not 
overwhelmed  by  theirs.  Thank  you.  [Ap- 
plause.] 


Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
toya,  Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  to 
Students  of  Inter-American  Defense 
College,  November  9, 1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  S.  JOHNNY  WALKER 

OP    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  WAUOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  9,  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the  Honorable 
Joseph  M.  Montoya,  addressed  this 
year's  class  of  the  Inter-American  De- 
fense College.  As  the  Members  of  this 
body  are  no  doubt  aware,  each  year  the 
Latin  American  countries  are  invited  to 
send  their  brightest  young  military 
minds  to  this  college  headquartered  at 
Fort  McNair.  This  year's  class  includes 
outstanding  young  men  from  15  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors,  and  I  know 
of  no  person  better  qualified  to  address 
such  an  audience  than  Senator  Montoya. 
His  ability  to  give  this  speech  in  both 
English  and  Spanish  was  prima  facie 
proof  to  those  in  attendance  that  we 
here  in  America  share  much  more  with 
them  than  simply  being  members  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  call  his  remarks  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  I  think  the  course 
he  has  mapped  for  these  future  leaders 
is  one  which  must  be  followed  by  them 
and  supported  by  the  American  people  If 


our  hemisphere  Is  to  continue  its  joint 
progress  and  understanding. 

I  include  Senator  Montoya's  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

What  the  Future  Wnx  Demand  or  You 
(Speech  by  U.S.  Senator  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Democrat,  of  New  MeJdco,  to  students  of 
Inter-American  Defense  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  November  9,  1967) 
General   Henry,   General   Garcia,   General 
Molina,  my  friends,  a  revered  American  and 
sincere  friend  of  Latin  America  once  said: 
"The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance." 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  no  lover  of  war  or 
believer  in  everlasting  conflict.  He  was  aware 
of  the  realities  of  International  life.  He  knew 
human   progress   is   never   fast  enough   for 
some,  and  there  were  those  who  would  de- 
stroy freedom  and  injure  liberty  in  order  to 
attain  their  Idea  of  a  better  world. 

He  knew  these  men  often  masqueraded  be- 
hind slogans  of  liberty  In  order  to  Impoee 
upon  others  a  rule  of  tyranny.  So  he  warned 
us  against  such  men. 

He  spoke  of  a  need  for  vigilance  If  we  are 
to  protect  and  retain  for  all  men  the  precious 
rights  so  many  have  struggled  for.  In  our 
western  hemisphere,  we  have  learned  paln- 
fuUy  how  precious  our  rights  are. 

Every  nation  in  this  hemisphere  has  had 
to  fight,  often  bloodily,  to  be  free.  Bach  na- 
tion, once  free,  has  had  to  defend  its  nation- 
hood against  aggressors  from  vrlthout  who 
have  sought  to  enslave  them. 

We  have  been  successful  up  to  now  In  re- 
pelling these  challenges  from  abroad. 

We  have  been  eternally  vigilant  In  defense 
of  our  respective  nationhoods. 

Each  nation  of  our  hemisphere  has  also 
been  successful  in  repelling  threats  confront- 
ing them  from  vrithln.  There  are  always  ele- 
ments within  society  that  seek  power  for 
themselves  rather  than  orderly  progress  for 
all. 

Our  era  has  seen  a  new  ideology  confront 
US  from  without  and  challenge  us  from 
within.  It  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  every 
geographical  feature  or  political  mistake  on 
our  part. 

It  cleverly  seeks  to  exploit  internal  turmoil 
and  dissatisfaction  among  our  populations. 
While  national  governments  devote  In- 
creasing efforts  and  resources  to  peaceful 
Internal  progress,  these  disrupters  seek  to 
defeat  progress,  even  if  it  means  hurting  the 
prospects  of  those  most  in  need. 

They  are  willing  to  see  the  underprivileged 
suffer  even  more,  rather  than  allow  demo- 
cratic regimes  time  to  bring  about  reforms. 
Seekers  and  fomentors  of  violent  revolu- 
tion, bloodshed  and  destruction,  they  thrive 
on  hate  and  arousing  of  passions.  They  are 
not  interested  in  building,  as  democratic 
regimes  are.  They  have  no  vocabulary  that 
includes  roads,  schools,  hygiene,  trade  and 
honest  International  dealing. 

They  pay  lip  service  to  these  ideals  and 
goals,  speaking  of  them  to  disadvantaged 
people.  But  they  have  in  mind  only  power, 
war  and  aggrandisement.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
defeat  their  purposes,  and  to  frustrate  their 
schemes  and  ambitions.  It  devolves  upon  us 
to  bare  our  breasts  to  their  challenge.  We 
dare  not  fail.  Slavery  for  generations  to  fol- 
low Is  the  cost  if  we  do  not  succeed. 

Free  men  and  progressive  regimes  mxist, 
therefore,  prepare  themselves  for  any  chal- 
lenge. A  call  to  struggle  may  come  at  any 
time,  as  recent  events  have  shown. 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  must  speak  of 
force  and  be  ready  to  meet  might  with  might. 
But  it  is  essential  to  the  future  of  our  ben:!!- 
sphere. 

Fidel  Castro  has  drawn  us  a  graphic  pic- 
ture of  what  awaits  those  who  fall  prey  to 
such  men.  See  how  free  Cuba  is  I  Note  how 
fat  the  Cuban  people  grow  on  one  egg  a 
month!  Watch  how  much  they  enjoy  the 
Russian  military  presence  among  them  I  Mark 


bow  free  their  press  is  I  Observe  the  liberty 
they  enjoy  under  Fidel  1 

Freedom-loving  men  never  take  up  a  sword 
gladly.  But  every  time  a  tyrant  or  potential 
tyrant  has  seized  the  sword  of  enslavement 
and  sought  to  bend  others  to  his  will,  an- 
other has  taken  up  the  shield  of  Uberty  and 
Interposed  It  between  him  and  his  victim. 
That  is  your  duty,  responsibility  and  perma- 
nent task. 

Intelligent,  politically  knowledgeable  and 
progressive  mUitary  men  are  what  nations 
of  our  hemisphere  must  have.  A  blind  obeyer 
of  orders  is  not  enough.  A  political  profes- 
sional lacking  military  knowledge  who  Is 
not  master  of  his  craft  is  inadequate. 

Modern  military  professionals  in  our  hemi- 
sphere must  be  tacticians  and  skillful  lead- 
ers. But  they  must  also  be  students  of  the 
history  of  their  countries  and  our  hemisphere. 
They  must  possess  understanding  of  new 
currents  moving  in  Latin  America.  They 
must  exercise  compassion  for  and  under- 
standing of  yearnings  and  needs  of  their 
countrymen.  Yoiirs  13  therefore  a  double 
task. 

Provide  security,  but  possess  understand- 
ing. Be  able  to  defend,  but  be  ever  ready  to 
instruct.  Stand  firm,  yet  be  versatile.  Set  ex- 
amples but  never  lose  sight  of  your  prime 
task. 

Be  nation-builders  as  well  as  nation-de- 
fenders. 

The  Fidel  Castros  are  waiting  and  hoping 
for  you  to  fail.  Like  so  many  vultures  they 
await  an  opportunity. 

As  I  look  at  this  group,  I  have  a  feeling  they 
will  wait  in  vain.  You  Impress  me  as  a  new, 
progressive  breed. 

Everywhere  change  is  on  the  march.  It 
need  not  be  change  that  levels  cities  and 
decimates  populations.  Latin  America's  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  these  rising  expectations. 
They  ask  to  share  in  them. 

Your  continent  bursts  with  vitality,  re- 
sources and  eager  hands.  Nations  are  emerg- 
ing one  after  the  other  into  a  new  age. 

They  require  talents,  ideas  and  leadership 
men  like  you  can  and  must  provide.  We  look 
to  you  with  hope  and  a  desire  to  help.  No 
reasonable  request  by  progressive  men  would 
be  rejected  unthinkingly. 

We  take  pridi  in  your  progress  and  suffer 
if  you  sustain  temporary  setbacks.  We  share 
your  aspirations  for  a  better  life  for  all  under 
the  umbrella  of  democratic  institutions. 

We  have  created  a  new  world  together.  We 
have  suffered  together  and  glared  at  one 
another  across  our  borders.  Now  we  must 
stand  united  In  the  front  ranks  of  freedom, 
determined  to  make  our  new  world  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  This  we  shall  do  with- 
out the  lash  of  enslavement  or  the  sword  of 
dictatorship. 

Your  behavior  and  accomplishments  wUl 
be  a  foundation  to  buUd  and  live  on.  It  is  my 
hope,  as  I  know  it  is  yo\irs,  that  our  names 
win  be  praised  rather  than  cursed.  Let  us  get 
to  work,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  we 
are  free  men  in  free  countries,  struggUiig 
towards  attainable  goals. 


Capt.  DaTid  L.  Wiseman  Receives  Navy 
Medal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARTI.ANI> 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Capt.  David  L.  Wiseman,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  L.  Wiseman,  of  Baltimore, 
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Md.,  was  recently  presented  the  Navy 
Commendation  Medal  for  meritorious 
service  in  South  Vietnam.  Captain  Wise- 
man previously  won  three  Purple  Hearts 
while  serving  with  the  1st  Marine  Divi- 
sion in  Vietnam. 

I  wish  to  commend  Captain  Wiseman 
for  his  service  to  our  country  and  to  con- 
gratulate his  parents  on  their  fine  son. 


The  Edge  of  Dissent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker — 

Men  are  qualiSed  for  civil  liberties  In  exact 
proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put  moral 
chains  on  their  appetites — 

Wrote  Edmund  Burke  two  centuries 
ago. 

Society  cannot  exist — 

He  continued — 
unless  a  controlling  power  upon  will  and 
appetite  be  placed  somewhere,  and  the  less 
of  It  there  is  within,  the  more  there  must 
be  without.  It  Is  ordained  In  the  internal 
constitution  of  things  that  men  of  Intem- 
perate minds  cannot  be  free.  Their  passions 
forge  their  fetters. 

We  are  confronted  today,  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  situation  which  Inevitably 
calls  our  attention  to  these  eminently 
practical  words  of  coimsel.  I  mean,  spe- 
cifically, that  we  are  faced  today  with  a 
crisis  testing  the  durability,  the  very 
capacity  to  survive,  of  our  democratic 
process — a  crisis  identified  by  the  name 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  con- 
flict itself  is  a  threat  to  our  security;  it 
never  has  been.  I  mean,  rather,  that  by 
a  curious  paradox,  our  system  of  de- 
mocracy, which  guarantees  as  a  sacred 
right  the  voice  of  dissent,  is  threatened 
as  it  seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  in  our 
history — threatened  by  the  appetites  of 
intemperate  minds,  which  know  the 
meaning  of  neither  restraint  nor  com- 
monsense,  and  who  are  using  the  demo- 
cratic system  to  force  their  own  private 
opinions  upon  a  freely-elected  and  duly- 
invested  government.  Those  who  do  this 
defy  constituted  authority  in  order  to 
usurp  the  right  to  dictate  public  policy 
in  the  name  of  private  morality,  thereby 
Ignoring  the  voice  of  the  corporate  socia? 
ethic.  What  we  have,  in  effect,  is  the 
destruction  of  dissent  by  the  triimiph  of 
demagoguery.  the  yielding  of  argument 
to  brutish  force,  the  inundation  of  reason 
by  primitive  emotion. 

We  are  forced  every  day,  by  means  of 
the  news  media,  to  witness  the  "dissent" 
of  those  who  claim  to  be  concerned  and 
responsible  citizen* — "dissent"  which  is 
conceived  at  best  in  ignorance  and  at 
worst  in  malevolence.  In  a  democracy 
such  as  ours,  to  be  sure,  dissent  of  the 
proper  sort  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  en- 
couraged by  the  very  nature  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  concept  of  democracy  Is  one 
which  Inherently  demands  of  its  citi- 


zenry responsible  Interest  in  political  is- 
sues and  the  expression  of  that  Interest 
through  rational  discussion.  It  follows 
that  dissent  is  an  Inevitable  concomitant 
of  the  democratic  process  which  Imple- 
ments the  will  of  the  people  through 
constitutional  government — if  we  mean 
by  dissent  its  dictionary  definition:  "dif- 
ference in  sentiment  or  opinion,  espe- 
cially from  the  majority;  disagreement; 
withholding  of  assent."  Too  many  people, 
however,  apparently  do  not  apprehend 
the  proper  meaning  of  dissent,  as  it  ap- 
plies In  the  context  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  that  what  has  re- 
cently been  passing  as  "dissent"  is  con- 
formable to  the  accepted  definition  of 
the  word.  Nor  do  I  think  that  much  heed 
is  being  paid  in  certain  quarters  to  the 
meaning  of  discussion  and  the  place  it 
should  occupy  in  a  free  society.  Discus- 
sion, If  I  may  remind  you,  is  defined  as 
"consideration  or  examination  by  argu- 
ment, comment,  debate."  And  discussion, 
if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  human  ac- 
complishment, must  be  characterized  by 
reason — a  imiquely  human  quality,  and 
one  which  was  valued  highly  by  the 
inventors  of  democracy — the  ancient 
Greeks.  Reason  Is  "the  power  of  intel- 
ligent and  dispassionate  thought,  or  of 
conduct  influenced  by  such  thought." 
And  it  is  upon  the  efficacy  of  rational  dis- 
cussion that  the  process  of  constitutional 
government  depends  for  success.  With- 
out reason,  there  is  no  order,  and  in  the 
words  of  Othello,  "chaos  Is  come  again." 
The  alternative  to  reason  is  anarchy. 

We  have  ccme  to  the  point  where  we 
are  faced  with  at  least  the  possibility 
of  that  alternative.  We  have  come  to 
that  point  because  a  highly  vocal, 
though  proportionately  small,  segment 
of  the  population  is.  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, wittingly  or  unwittingly,  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  our  system — a  sys- 
tem which  assumes  that  reasonable  (Us- 
cussion  is  the  most  effective  means  by 
which  to  achieve  justice  through  law. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  dis- 
agree with  the  President's  Vietnam 
policy,  who  dissent  through  the  process 
of  rational  discussion.  This  is  as  It 
should  be.  Then,  there  are  those  who 
dissent  through  the  process  of  civil  dis- 
obedience— those  who,  it  would  seem,  are 
misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  con- 
stitutional democracy  and  the  way  in 
which  it  functions.  I  quote  from  a  re- 
cent article  in  Look  magazine  by  Robert 
McAfee  Brown,  a  professor  of  religion 
at  Stanford  University,  to  Illustrate  my 
point: 

I  will  "counsel,  aid.  and  abet"  .  .  .  students 
to  find  whatever  level  of  moral  protest  is 
consonant  with  their  consciences,  and  when 
for  them  this  menns  refusing  service  in  the 
armed  forces.  I  will  support  them  in  that 
stand.  In  so  dolnij.  I  am  committing  a  Fed- 
eral offense,  for  the  Military  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1967  specifically  states  that  any- 
one who  "knowingly  counsels,  aids  and  abets 
another  to  refuse  or  evade  registration  or 
service  In  the  armed  forces"  opens  himself 
to  the  same  penalties  as  are  visited  upon 
the  one  he  so  counsels,  aids  and  abets, 
namely  up  to  five  years  in  Jail  or  up  to 
tlO.OOO  in  fines,  or  both. 

Professor  Brown  states  that  he  is  so 
moved  to  act  because,  in  the  final 
analysis,  "the  vacutmi  within  the  two 


major  parties  leaves  voters  opposed  to 
our  Vietnam  policy  with  rather  bleak 
alternatives."  What  he  means  by  that 
is  that  none  of  the  major  contenders  for 
the  office  of  the  Presidency — including 
not  only  the  President  but  also  his  most 
serious  challengers — that  none  of  the 
major  contenders  for  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency  Is  In  agreement  with  his— 
Professor  Brown's — point  of  view. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Professor  Brown, 
and  others  like  him,  are  forgetting  that 
the  alternative  open  to  them  is  to  dissent 
through  rational  discussion,  and  then  to 
vote  as  they  see  fit,  in  support  of  their 
point  of  view.  If  no  candidate  is  available 
who  expresses  their  views,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  put  one  up  who  does,  and  if 
enough  people  agree  with  what  they  be- 
lieve, they  will  triumph  at  the  polls.  It  Is 
as  simple  as  that.  What  Professor  Brown 
and  others  like  him  really  mean,  is  that 
the  majority  does  not  agree  with  them, 
and  since  this  is  the  case,  the  minority 
must  disobey  the  laws  In  order  to  force 
their  opinion  upon  the  majority.  This  at- 
titude is  hardly  consonant  with  the  ideals 
of  our  democratic  heritage.  This  attitude 
can  serve  only  to  erode  and  destroy  the 
system  by  which  the  majority  at  any 
given  time  is  entrusted  with  making 
policy  but  which  at  the  same  time  must 
vindicate  the  rightness  of  that  policy  or 
face  defeat  at  the  polls. 

The  Nazi  regime  of  Adolph  Hitler  for- 
feited Its  claim  upon  the  allegiance  of 
the  German  people  not  only  because  it 
violated  every  known  tenet  of  the  code  of 
human  morality  but  also  because  its 
totalitarian  nature  precluded  discussion 
and  free  choice.  The  tragedy  of  Germany 
was  that  so  many  Germans  did  not 
realize  this.  Our  tragedy  Is  that  so  many 
Americans  today  seem  to  feel  that  their 
country  has  likewise  forfeited  its  claim 
upon  their  allegiance.  When  men  defy 
the  constituted  authority  of  our  Govern- 
ment— which  unlike  the  Hitler  regime, 
has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  protect  the 
rights  of  dissenters  and  to  assure  the 
equity  of  its  laws — when  men  defy  the 
constituted  authority  of  our  Government 
through  illegal  action,  they  imply  that 
Jefferson  was  wrong  when  he  predicted: 

I  have  much  confidence  that  we  shall  pro- 
ceed successfully  for  ages  to  come,  and  that 
...  It  wlU  be  seen  that  the  larger  the  extent 
of  the  country,  the  more  firm  Its  republican 
structure,  if  founded  ...  in  the  principles 
of  compact  and  equality. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Jefferson's  hope 
has  been  vitiated.  Nor  do  I  believe  that 
refusal  to  cooperate  with  Government 
policy  is  anything  but  inimical  to  the 
national  Interest — ^whlch  is,  after  all.  a 
collective  expression  of  aU  the  individual 
interests  which  comprise  that  national 
Interest. 

More  serious,  however,  than  the  threat 
posed  by  these  Illegal  critics  who  assume 
a  pKMture  of  moral  superiority,  is  the 
threat  of  those  who  willfully  and  mali- 
ciously violate  the  boundary  between  dis- 
sent and  demagoguery — the  threat  of 
those  who  earnestly  desire  and  con- 
sciously attempt  to  destroy  the  social  or- 
der which  allows  them  the  very  freedom 
which  they  utilize  for  their  destructive 
purposes.  I  have  In  mind,  in  particular, 
demonstrators  like  those  who  recently 
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Invaded  Washington  and  the  Pentagon, 
in  a  concerted  and  obviously  organized 
attempt  to  disrupt  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment processes.  In  regard  to  their  ac- 
tions I  quote  from  a  recent  newspaper 
editorial  which  was  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  which  puts  the 
Issue  clearly: 

If  the  cause  of  dissent  is  the  obscenity  and 
violence  of  war.  one  does  not  make  a  good 
case  against  It  by  committing  obscenities  and 
violence. 

It  holds  further,  as  Senate  majority 
leader  Mansfield  recently  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  that  "the  right  of 
dissent  guaranteed  under  the  Constitu- 
tion should  always  be  allowed,  but  that 
right  does  not  entail  license,  anarchy,  or 
a  breaking  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Insofar  as  the 
OfBce  of  the  Presidency  is  concerned," 
continued  Senator  M.ansfield,  "it  should 
be  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy,  and 
that  applies  to  the  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  hold  it  at  a  given  time.  In  other 
words,  all  Presidents,  who  only  hold  the 
ofiBce  temporarily,  should  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  the  permanent  Office  of 
the  Presidency  calls  for  and  Is  entitled 
to." 

It  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  the 
Intention  of  some  of  these  violent  demon- 
strators is  anything  less  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  States  Itself.  It 
is  tragic  that  although  this  Is  not  the 
intention  of  many  other  of  these  an- 
archy-minded people,  they  are  neverthe- 
less contributing  to  that  very  cause.  For 
it  is  patently  clear  that  with  each  new 
demonstration,    and   each   new    lawless 
protest,  the  enemy  receives  aid  and  com- 
fort and  is  strengthened  In  its  resolve  to 
continue  the  conflict  in  the  hope  that 
American   resistance   will   weaken   and 
finally  collapse.  It  need  not  be  reiterated 
that  the  longer  the  conflict  endures,  the 
greater  the  number  of  American  soldiers 
who  will  lose  their  lives.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Speaker  McCormack  recently  noted 
that  a  high-ranking  North  Vietnamese 
official  calls  opposition  to  the  war  in  the 
United  States  a  "valuable  mark  of  sym- 
pathy" to  the  Communist  cause.  A  re- 
cent article  in  the  New  York  Times  serves 
to  vindicate   the  accuracy  of  Spealter 
McCoRMACK's  perception.  This  article  In 
the  New  York  Times  reports  that  the  of- 
ficial newspaper  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  considers  the  "campaign  In 
the  United  States  for  an  end  to  Johnson's 
aggressive  war  in  Vietnam"  to  have  "en- 
tered a  stage  of  active  resistance" — and 
that  "an  important  aspect  of  the  Wash- 
ington rallies  was  that  they  marked  the 
end  of  protest  and  the  start  of  a  'fierce 
struggle'  against  the  war."  Thus,  because 
of  evidence  within  the  United  States  it- 
self, observes   the  British  Daily   Tele- 
graph: 

Ho  Chi  Mlnh  [cannot  be]  blamed  for  In- 
sisting on  American  withdrawal  or  for  mak- 
ing It  a  point  of  honour  not  to  reciprocate 
In  any  way  for  the  cessation  of  bombing. 

As  the  Telegraph  concludes,  however: 

The  sooner  Ho  realizes  that  he  cannot  win 

on  American  campuses  and  boulevards  the 

war  he  is  losing  in  Viet  Nam,  the  sooner  will 

he  come  to  the  conference  table. 

I  therefore  submit  that  In  the  Interest 
of  preserving  both  our  democratic  sys- 
tem and  the  Americam  lives  which  pro- 
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tect  it;  In  defense  of  both  reason  and  the 
national  security — the  American  people 
must  address  themselves  to  adopting  a 
position  in  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  policy  which 
he,  as  the  duly  elected  head  of  state,  has 
implemented  toward  what  he  considers  a 
necessary  course  of  action.  So  long  as 
other  countries  are  able  to  condemn  us 
on  the  basis  of  what  our  own  citizens 
say  and  do — in  violation  of  the  principles 
on  which  our  system  of  government  is 
predicated — so  long  as  force  and  imlaw- 
ful  action  are  allowed  to  replace  reason 
and  legal  dissent — so  long  will  the  credi- 
bility of  our  own  faith  in  our  country  and 
all  that  It  has  ever  stood  for  be  counter- 
feit In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Worse  still, 
when  we  shall  allow  democracy  to  be 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  rampant  mob, 
our  civilization  shall  have  nm  its  course. 
Let  us  hold  fast  to  the  Judgment  of  law 
and  civilized  dialog.  Benjamin  N.  Car- 
dozo  said : 

For  law  Is  restraint,  and  the  absence  of 
restraint  is  anarchy. 


U.S.  Flights  Over  China  Are  a  Danger  to 
Us  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  DOW 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
15, 1  alluded  in  both  the  permanent  and 
the  dally  Record,  to  an  editorial  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  based  on  a  statement 
by  a  spokesman  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment— and  I  quote  the  editorial : 

There  Is  nothing  new  about  flights  by 
tJnlted  States  planes  over  Chinese  territory. 
United  States  planes  have  been  flying  au- 
thorized missions  over  Communist  China  for 
years. 

Since  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Saturday 
Review  has  published,  in  its  November  28 
issue,  word  of  a  disclaimer  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  which  reads  as 
follows : 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State  has  Informed 
SB  that  It  was  in  error  In  quoting  a  State 
Department  spokesman  ("The  Tragic  Trap." 
SR,  Oct.  21]  as  saying  that  U.S.  mUltary 
planes  had  been  authorized  to  fly  over  Com- 
munist China  for  several  years.  The  State 
Department  says  it  was  referring  to  occi- 
dental flights  over  China  by  planes  author- 
ized to  carry  out  missions  In  North  Vietnam 
within  speclfled  distances  of  the  Chinese  bor- 
der. The  editors  are  pleased  to  put  this  cor- 
rection on  the  records. 

In  order  to  further  elucidate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State  on  this 
grave  matter  of  U.S.  military  flights  over 
Chinese  territory,  I  submit  the  complete 
text  of  a  letter  to  me  dated  November  21. 
from  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
liam P.  Bundy.  The  letter  follows: 
Assistant  Skcbktakt  or  State, 
Washington,  November  21. 1997. 
Hon.   JOHM  O.   Dow, 
House  of  Re-presentativea. 

DsAB  CoNGRKssMAN  Dow:  I  have  noted 
your  remarks  of  November  16th  in  the  House 


(H  15285).  concerning  statements  In  a  re- 
cent editorial  In  the  Saturday  Review. 

I  read  that  editorial  with  some  shock,  be- 
cause it  completely  mis-stated  what  I  (the 
spokesman  for  the  Department)  had  said  to 
the  editor.  As  my  contemporary  record  of 
the  conversation  reads,  with  the  support  of 
a  witness  in  my  office,  I  said  nothing  of  the 
sort  attributed  to  me  In  the  editorial.  What 
I  did  say  was  that  none  of  our  bombing  mls- 
Eions  had  been  directed  over  China  at  any 
time,  which  was  the  clear  implication  of  the 
earlier  Saturday  Review  editorial  of  Septem- 
ber 9th.  I  went  on  to  note  that  there  had 
been  accidental  overflights  of  China  in  con- 
nection with  our  North  Vietnamese  opera- 
tions, but  that  these  had  taken  place  over  a 
long  period  and  were  not  In  any  sense  "re- 
cent"— the   term   employed   in   the  original 
Saturday  Review  editorial  of  September  9th. 
I  went  on  to  discuss  Chinese  Communist 
reaction,  but  In  much   more   sophisticated 
terms  than  this  second  Saturday  Review  edi- 
torial quoted  me.  What  I  said  was  that  the 
Chinese  have  from   time  to  time  reported 
overflights  and  that,  when  verified  by  us,  we 
have  confirmed  the  facts  and  the  reasons — 
faulty   navigation,  pUote  under  fire,  etc.  I 
went  on  to  say  the  Chinese  Communists  bad 
protested  these  actions  but  the  sum  total 
of  their  reaction  did  not  suggest  that  they 
regarded  them  as  deliberate  intrusions  or  a 
threat  to  China  itself.  I  said  that  of  course 
the  question  of  Chinese  Communist  reaction 
was  one  that  we  kept  always  In  mind  In 
framing  operations,  and  would  continue  to 
do  so.  Finally,  I  said  that  it  was  our  present 
judgment — which  I  beUeve  to  be  shared  by 
a  consensus  of  China  watchers,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  shortly  after  the  first 
raids    nearer    the    Chinese    border,    for   ex- 
ample— that  the  likelihood  of  Chinese  Com- 
munist major  reaction  did  not  appear  sub- 
stantial at  the  present  time,  and  that  It  re- 
mained our  basic  view  that  the  Communist 
Chinese  would  certainly  react  If  they  believed 
their    territory    deliberately    threatened    or 
if  they  believed  that  we  were  out  to  destroy 
the  regime  in  North  Vietnam.  I  said  that  I 
did  not  think  they  now  held  either  of  these 
beliefs,  and  that  these  were  certainly  not  our 
objectives,  as  we  had  tried  to  make  clear  both 
by  word  and  deed 

In  view  of  the  substantial  degree  of  mis- 
understanding and  Inaccuracy  In  the  Sat- 
urday Review  editorial,  I  discussed  the  mat- 
ter with  Mr.  Norman  Cousins,  its  editor. 
As  a  result  of  these  discussions  the  Satur- 
day Review  has  printed  a  correcting  box  in 
the  issue  of  November  25,  which  1  enclose. 
The  record  of  otir  bombing  operations  in 
North  Vietnam,  the  occasional  accidental 
overflights,  and  our  judgment  of  Commu- 
nist Chinese  reaction  Is  not  a  new  one.  We 
have  repeatedly  discussed  the  subject  with 
the  relevant  conunlttees  of  the  Congress  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  can  assure  you  that 
we  take  It  most  seriously. 

I  leave  It  to  you  whether  you  may  wish 
to  insert  the  Saturday  Review's  correction 
In  the  Congressional  Record.  But  I  wished 
you  have  It  for  your  own  Information  in  any 
event. 

Since  Senator  Hartke  Inserted  the  whole 

of  the  second  Saturday  Review  editorial  In 

the  Congressional  Record,  I  am  t.aklng  the 

liberty  of  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  letter. 

Sincerely, 

WttUAM  p.  BTTWBT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  State 
Department's  clearly  sincere  effort  to 
clarify  a  most  difficult  issue. 

Yet,  I  cannot  imderstand  why  our 
Oovemment  will  for  one  instant  make  It 
possible  for  military  flights  over  sover- 
eign Chinese  territory  to  occur  or  permit 
flights  that  could  come  even  remotely 
close  to  the  Chinese  border.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  all  of  the  bombing  of  North 
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Vietnam  Is  of  questionable  eflQcacy,  then 
bombing  of  areas  near  China  must  be  of 
slight  value.  I  submit  that  such  bombing 
Is  Indeed  of  slight  value  when  compared 
to  the  danger  It  poses  of  worldwide  nu- 
clear war.  The  Judgment  to  Assistant 
Secretary  Bundy's  letter  that  "the  likeli- 
hood of  Chinese  Communist  major  reac- 
tion did  not  appear  substantial  at  the 
present  time"  is  all  very  well,  yet  scarce- 
ly convincing.  However  competent  this 
State  Department  Judgment  may  be  It  Is 
still  too  slender  a  thread  for  us  to  hang 
the  destiny  of  the  world  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  question  this  Judgment. 
The  fate  of  the  world  should  rest  not  on 
speculation,  but  only  upon  the  most  sol- 
emn counsel  and  constitutional  checks 
that  are  within  the  power  of  our  democ- 
racy to  provide. 


November  29,  1967 


Ukrainian  Anniversaries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29,  1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  UkralrUan  Community  of  Greater 
BulTalo,  N.Y.,  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
Buffalo  chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Con- 
gress Committee,  observed  a  double 
anniversary— the  50th  of  the  Ukrainian 
liberation  struggle,  and  the  25th  of  the 
creation  of  the  UPA — Ukrainian  Free- 
dom Army. 

The  objective  of  this  observance  by 
the  Ukrainian  communities  is  threefold: 
First,  to  give  manifest  expression  of 
their  strong  ties  with  their  kin  in  the 
Ukraine  who  are  oppressed  by  the  Rus- 
sian occupants,  and  with  their  national 
aspirations  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. 

Second,  to  publicly  take  a  stand  sup- 
porting stability,  strength,  and  security 
of  the  United  States  and  our  Government 
in  all  Just  endeavors  to  guarantee  the 
right  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  national 
independence  for  all  people  and  nations 
in  the  world. 

Third,  this  is  meant  as  a  Ukrainian- 
American  manifestation  against  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Russian  Communist 
imperial  system. 

The  week-long  double  anniversary  ob- 
servance began  with  a  Freedom  Festival 
on  Saturday.  November  25,  at  Buffalo's 
Kleinhans  Music  Hall.  Mrs.  Iryna  Law- 
riwska  was  the  toastmaster,  and  Dr. 
Nestor  Procyk.  chairman  of  the  observ- 
ance committee,  greeted  the  enthusiastic 
«ratherlng  at  the  festival. 

With  permission.  I  wish  to  include  Dr. 
Procyk's  Introductory  remarks  and  a 
copy  of  the  Freedom  Festival  program 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Remarks  bt  D«.  Pboctk 
I  am  honored  and  privileged  to  welcome 
you,  on  behalf  of  our  "Preedom  for  TTkralne" 
Week  Obeervance  Committee  to  this  open- 
ing program  of  the  week-long  observance  In 
tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  people  on  the  60th 
Anniversary  of  Ukraine's  struggle  for  liber- 


ation and  25th  Anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
Preedom  Army — U.P.A. 

Shakespeare  once  said:  "While  you  live, 
tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil".  The  truth 
of  Ukraine  has  been  told  again  and  again 
and  must  be  repeated  till  the  chains  wlU 
faU  and  Ukraine  will  Join  the  family  of  free 
nations.  Por  the  past  fifty  years,  the  struggle 
to  attain  sovereign  nationhood  was  marked 
by  suffering,  martyrdom  and  sacrifices.  Plfty 
years  of  dedication  In  the  service  of  the 
tikralnlan  nation  has  claimed  millions  of 
nameless  victims.  Not  only  the  great  In 
spirit  were  willing  to  pay  the  utmost  sacri- 
fice, but  also  the  humble  nameless  masses 
willingly  gave  their  Uvea  In  their  effort  to 
achieve  the  ultimate  of  a  people — a  sovereign 
and  Independent  life. 

A  half  a  century  of  dire  oppression  from 
the  heavy  hands  of  the  Russian  Commu- 
nist rulers  has  taken  Its  toll — the  Infamous 
symbol  of  their  "progress". 

The  tide,  however.  Is  slowly  but  sxu-ely  turn- 
ing. The  surge  toward  Independent  national 
life  could  not  be  stemmed  by  modern  and  no 
matter  how  efficient  suppression.  Tet,  neither 
Jails,  deprivation,  hunger  or  Siberian  exile 
could  permanently  exUngiilsh  the  steady 
Ukrainian  flame  for  freedom.  It  Is  to  this 
magnificent  spirit  that  we  are  dedicating  the 
evening  of  Ukrainian  music,  songs  and  dance 
tonight.  This  musical  tribute  to  the  undy- 
ing spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  Is  a  token 
of  our  support  In  their  rightful  quest  for 
Uberatlon.  Tonight  we  pay  homage  to  a 
a  sturdy  people  who  created  a  valiant  Pree- 
dom Army — UPA,  a  people  who  refuse  to 
bend  to  the  Russian  despot  and  steadfastly 
adhere  to  their  own  image  of  a  deeply 
Christian  people. 

God  and  Country  Is  the  raUylng  call  and 
In  the  name  of  this  everlasting  truth — we 
shall  prevail! 

PWTDOM    PKsnVAL.    SaTTJRDAT,    NOVEMBER    25, 

1967—6:30  P.M..  Kleikbans  Music  Hall 
I 

1.  Introductory  Remarks:  Dr.  Neetor  Pro- 
cyk, Chairman,  Observance  Committee. 

2.  American  and  Ukrainian  National  An- 
thems— Choir  "Dnlpro"  from  Cleveland 
Ohio. 

3.  "Counting  Days  and  Nights  in  Confine- 
ment"— Music  by  D.  Slchynsky— Choir 
"Dnlpro". 

4.  Opening  Remarks:  Hon.  Thaddeus  J. 
Duiskl,  United  States  Congressman. 

5.  Piano  Solo  by  Claudia  Hoca:  a.  "Balda  " 
O.  26  Ukrainian  Pantasy.  by  A.  Karalls;  b. 
Prelude  In  P-Sharp,  by  W.  Barvlnsky;  c.  In- 
termezzo In  D-Mlnor.  by  N.  Nyzhanklvsky 
d.  Prelude  In  B-Mlnor.  O.  7.  No.  2.  by  L 
Revuteky. 

6.  Women's  Choir  "Dnlpro"  from  Cleveland 
Ohio:  a.  "Evening  Song,"  Music  by  Stetsenko- 

b.  "O,  Don't  Wink  Girls,"  Music  by  K.  Kozak- 

c.  "Kiev,  O,  Mine,"  Music  by  I.  Shamo. 

7.  "Hutsulka"— Ukrainian  Polk  Dance, 
Performed  by  "Verkowyna",  Ukrainian  Youth 
Association  Dancers  from  Toronto. 

8  Male  Choir  "Burlaky"  from  Buffalo.  New 
Tork:  a.  "Let's  Sing  Together.  Brothers" 
Music  by  S.  Worobkewyca;  b.  "The  Carpa- 
thians." Music  by  I.  Shamo,  arranged  by  M. 
Hrynyschyn;  c.  "I  Will  Never  Dance  Again  " 
Music  by  O.  Nyzhanklvsky. 

Intermiasion — 10  minuta 
n 

9.  Male  Choir  "Dnlpro":  a.  "Hetmans,  Het- 
mans."  excerpt  from  "Haydamaky,"  by  T. 
Schevchenko,  Music  by  M.  Lysenko,  arranged 
by  B.  Sadowsky;  b.  Medley  of  tTkralnlan  Pree- 
dom Army  Songs,  arranged  by  E.  Sadowsky 
c.  "My  tJkralne,"  Music  by  E.  Sadowsky. 

10.  "Hopak"— Ukrainian  Polk  Dance,  per- 
formed by  "Verkowyna". 

11.  Mixed  Choir,  "Dnlpro":  a.  "On  the 
Dnlpro  River"  Mxialc  by  M.  Dremluha;  b.  "O 
Sheep.  My  Sheep,"  Music  by  M.  Hrynyschyn-' 


c.  "Evening  Mist,"  from  the  Opera,  "Uto- 
plena,"  by  M.  Lysenko. 

Program  Announcer:  I.  Lawrlwsky;  stage 
Decorations:  M.  Boraczok;  "Dnlpro":  Dlrec. 
tor  of  Choir — E.  O.  Sadowsky;  "Burlaky"-  Dil 
rector  of  Choir— Y.  Lawrlwsky;  Soloists  "bnll 
pro":  Y.  Oryschkewycz,  R.  Kassaraba,  N 
Jakymoow,  O.  Kondratenko;  Soloists  "Bur 
laky":  T.  Pryschlak,  R.  Clo!ko,  M.  Stasluk  I 
MatwljlEzyn;  Director  of  Dancing  Ensemble 
"Verchowyna":  Y.  Klun. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  participate  In 
this  opening  observance,  and  my  re- 
marks follow: 

Remarks  by  Representativk  T.  J.  Dttlski 
Mr.   Chairman,   members   of  the   Buffalo 
Chapter  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Commit- 
tee  of   America,   dlstlng\ilshed   guests,   and 
friends. 

To  say  I  am  glad  to  be  here  this  evening 
at  the  opening  of  your  double  anniversary 
observance  would  be  a  gross  understatement. 
It  Is  always  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be  with 
a  group  such  as  this,  but  It  Is  even  more  so 
today  because  of  the  occasion  for  this  ob- 
servance— the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Ukrainian  LlberaUon  struggle,  and  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  UPA  (the 
Ukrainian  Preedom  Army) . 

I  commend  you  for  arranging  this  week- 
long  observance  In  our  community  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  Ukraine.  It  also  serves  to  em- 
phasize our  country's  awareness  of  the  con- 
tinued national  aspirations  of  these  peoples 
for  freedom  and  independence.  We  need  to 
let  the  world  know  that  we  will  not  waver 
one  bit  In  our  endeavors  to  guarantee  the 
right  for  freedom.  Justice,  and  national  In- 
dependence, for  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
of  the  world. 

During  the  ninth  observance  of  Captive 
Nations  Week  last  July,  our  City  of  Buffalo 
fittingly  commemorated  the  subjugation  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  and  else- 
where in  the  world. 

The  expansion  and  Increased  fervor  of 
these  observances  Is  Indeed  encouraging,  but 
we  must  nonetheless  be  concerned  that  the 
plight  of  the  captive  nations  of  the  world  Is 
always  before  us  and  that  we  must  look  for 
solutions  to  their  problems.  It  should  be 
Indelibly  clear  that  we  are  not  Just  con- 
cerned during  CapUve  Nations  Week,  but 
that  we  are  continually  dedicated  to  assist- 
ing them   In   regaining  their   freedom. 

And  this  is  what  you  are  doing  here  this 
week. 

The  60th  anniversary  of  the  Russian 
BoUhevik  RevoluUon  is  not  the  only  "60th". 
Pree  Ukrainians,  and  many  other  non-Rus- 
sians win  be  observing  60th  anniversaries  of 
Independence  and  freedom,  which  Soviet 
Russian  Imperlo-colonlallsm  snuffed  out. 

Their  free  voices  will  be  raised  In  behalf  of 
captive  Ukrainians  and  the  other  captive 
non-Russian  nations  In  the  U.S.S.R. — yes. 
equally,  and  also  In  behalf  of  the  freedom 
and  open  opportunities  of  the  long  enslaved 
Russian  naUon  Itself. 

In  every  sense,  this  oncoming  period  Is  a 
real  occasion  for  us  to  make  a  special  effort 
to  obtain  authority  to  establish  a  Special 
House  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Early  In  this  session  of  Congress  I  again  spon- 
sored a  resolution  to  estabUsh  such  a  Com- 
mittee. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  would  be  a  con- 
structive first  step  In  bringing  freedom  to 
these  unfortunate  people.  Such  a  Committee 
would  symbolize  our  free  answer  to  the  basic 
fraudulence  of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Rev- 
olution and  the  real  tragedy  of  this  80th 
anniversary  of  that  deceptive  revolution.  It 
would  also  pay  shining  tribute  to  the  non- 
Russian  "50ths",  for  the  non-Russian  rev- 
oluUons  in  the  years  of  1917-23  were  of  the 
same  essence  and  nature  as  our  own  Amer- 
ican Revolution  nearly  200  yean  ago. 
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Let  me  give  you  renewed  asexirance  that 
I  will  continue  to  press  our  leadership  in  the 
House,  for  positive  action  on  legislation  to 
create  this  special  House  committee.  Sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  are  join- 
ing me  In  this  effort. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  support  of  the 
tjtotilnlan  Congress  Committee.  It  is  heart- 
warming to  see  the  efforts  being  made  by 
your  Chapter  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  In 
our  counlxy. 

yours  Is  a  continuing  concern  for  the  op- 
pressed In  your  homeland.  It  is  also  a  re- 
flection of  the  support  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  every  endeavor  aimed  at  guarantee- 
ing the  right  of  freedom  and  national  In- 
dependence for  all  people. 

I  also  Include  below  a  copy  of  the 
schedule  of  activities  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  of  this  double  anniversary 
observance,  along  with  a  copy  of  the 
proclamation  Issued  by  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  the  Honorable  Prank  A. 
Sedlta: 

Opening  of  Exkibitioi* — Liberation  Stbugole 
OP  Ukraine 

NOVEMBER      26,      1967,      3:00      P.M.,     UKRAINIAN 
HOME    "DNIPRO" 

Address:  Hon.  Henry  P.  Smith,  m.  Con- 
gressman of  the  40th  District;  The  Exhibi- 
tion Open  Dally  During  the  Week;  Arrange- 
ments: Mr.  Marian  Boracbok,  Artist. 

NOVEMBER     29,     1967 

Meet  With  The  Ukrainian  Students  of  the 
Norton  Conference  Theatre.  SUNYAB;  Con- 
temporary Ukrainian  Literary  Trends  Under 
Soviet  Russia,  Resumes — Poetry — Transla- 
tions. 

DECEMBER    3,     1967 

Buffalo  Athletic  Club,  69  Delaware  Ave.; 
Dinner  Banquet;  Speakers:  Hon.  Yaroslav 
Stetzko.  former  Prime  MlnUter  of  Ukraine. 
President.  Antl-Bolshevlk  Bloc  of  Nations; 
Hon.  Dr.  Edward  M.  O'Connor,  Former  High 
Commissioner  for  Displaced  Persons. 

Featuring  Pemale  Quartet:  Verkhovyna, 
Toronto,  Canada;  Recitation:  Miss  Renata 
Wolynec;  Master  of  Ceremonies:  Mr.  Andrew 
Dlakun,  Atty. 

DECEMBER    3,    1967 

Ukrainian  Home  Dnlpro:  Festive  Program 
Concluding  Observance  Week  in  Tribute  to 
Ukraine  and  Her  People. 

Speakers:  Wasyl  Potlshko,  Member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Central  Rada;  Lev  Futala,  Com- 
mander of  Ukrainian  Freedom  Army — UPA; 
Presentation  of  Ukrainian  War  Veterans; 
Ukrainian  Youth  participating  In  the  artistic 
part  of  the  program. 

Proclamation 

Whereas,  the  year  1967  marks  fifty  years  of 
continuous  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
for  their  national  Independence  and  against 
Communist  Russian  occupation  and  oppres- 
sion of  their  land:  and 

Whereas,  this  half-centiiry-long  fight 
against  the  fraudulent  Russian  Communist 
Revolution  brought  millions  of  victims  to  the 
cause  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  during  World  Wm  n.  while  in  the 
throes  of  two  giants,  Nazi-Germany  and 
Communist  Russia,  the  Ukrainian  people 
arose  again  and  created  the  Ukrainian  Pree- 
dom Army— UPA  with  the  ultimate  aim  to  re- 
gain long  sought  freedom  from  the  two  ad- 
versaries;  and 

Whereas,  these  two  anniversaries — the  50th 
Ukrainian  struggle  for  national  Independence 
and  the  25th  of  the  creation  of  the  UPA 
Army  constitute  milestones  in  the  history  of 
mankind's  eternal  quest  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Frank  A.  Sedlta,  Mayor  of 

the  Olty  of  Bviffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim  this 

week  of  November  26  to  December  3,  1967  aa 

"Freedom  for  Ukraine  Week",  and  urge  all 
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people  of  greater  Buffalo  Metropolitan  Area 
to  pause  and  participate  In  the  activities 
planned  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ukrainian  na- 
tion's struggle  for  freedom  and  national 
sovereignty. 

Prank  A.  Sxdita, 
Mayor  of  Buffalo. 


Attorney  General  Clark  Reports  on 
Ginipaign  Against  Organized  Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OP   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29. 1967 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Government,  under  President  Johnson's 
leadership,  is  waging  Its  most  effective 
campaign  in  history  against  organized 
crime. 

The  campaign  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease from  19  in  1960  to  1.197  in  1966  of 
Indictment*  returned  in  cases  handled 
by  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Of  the  182  Federal  indictments  or  con- 
victions of  known  Cosa  Nostra  members 
during  the  past  12  years.  66— more  than 
one-third— have  come  within  the  last 
year. 

The  Federal  campaign,  already  the 
most  Intensive  and  effective  yet  under- 
taken, is  being  bolstered  through  devel- 
opment of  new  strategy.  The  "strike 
force"  concept,  involving  special  intra- 
agency  teams  of  Government  prosecu- 
tors and  Investigators,  is  a  promising  new 
technique. 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  re- 
ported on  the  campaign  in  an  address  in 
New  York  City  this  month.  The  address, 
delivered  before  the  National  Emergency 
Committee  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  New  York  on 
November  14.  1967.  also  contains  a 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  problem  of 
organized  crime.  I  respectfully  include 
the  address  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
ELS  part  of  my  remarks: 

Crime  in  America  has  many  faces.  Each 
exists  because  we  are  what  we  are.  Our  na- 
tional character  and  condition  create  these 
capabilities  for  crime,  cause  us  to  suffer 
them.  Inhibit  commitment  to  their  control. 
The  motives  of  most  are  economic.  Ninety 
percent  of  aU  serious  crimes  are  against  prop- 
erty. Many  of  the  crimes  against  persona — 
muggings,  kldnaplngs,  assaults  and  mur- 
ders— are  incidental  to  property  crimes. 

White  collar  crime — embezzlement,  fraud, 
swindling,  prlce-flxlng,  tax  evasion— often 
the  acts  of  respected  and  succeesftU  peo- 
ple, wrests  mUUons  annually  from  the  public. 
The  consequences  to  Its  victims  are  often  as 
dire  and  direct  as  those  that  follow  the  thief, 
the  burglar  and  the  robber;  frequently  more 
BO.  because  white  collar  crime  can  dig  deeper 
than  the  purse  In  the  bureau  drawer  or  the 
wallet  In  the  pocket  to  wipe  out  the  savings 
of  a  famUy  or  a  firm  and  Its  stockholders. 
Pew  crimes  so  corrode  moral  standards. 

Crime  in  the  streets,  as  It  has  come  to  be 
called,  the  widespread  occurrence  of  general 
crimes,  plague  the  nation.  A  steady  rise  In  re- 
ported crime  Is  a  source  of  deep  concern  to 
our  people.  Over  three  mUUon  serious  crimes 
were  reported  last  year  with  perhaps  as  many 


imreported.  Here  is  our  moet  pervasive  and 
dangerous  crime.  It  strikes  capriciously,  fre- 
quently; anywhere,  anytime,  anyone.  But 
mostly  It  strikes  the  poor  and  the  defense- 
less. It  enlists  our  youth  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  sets  them  against  society.  It  cre- 
ates an  atmosphere  of  fear  that  can  destroy 
the  self -confidence  of  a  nation  and  the  free- 
dom of  Its  people.  It  is  by  far  the  greatest 
challenge  crime  presents  America  today.  It 
will  be  by  far  the  moet  difBcult  to  control. 

An  emerging  defiance  of  law  to  demon- 
strate dissent  or  to  disrupt  Is  often  a  cause 
more  of  Inconvenience  than  of  injury.  It  haa 
rarely  elevated  human  dignity  or  the  worth 
of  the  Individual.  Perhaps  more  significantly 
it  lends  to  an  atmosphere  of  contempt  for 
social  stability. 

Extremist  groups  of  the  right  and  left — 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  the  Mlnutemen,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Action  Movement,  Deacons  for  De- 
fense and  Justice — present  another  face  of 
lawlessness.  Capable  of  violence  and  Intimi- 
dation, they  are  a  concern  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  a  threat  to  the  public. 

Rioting  with  vast  property  destruction, 
looting  and  sniping.  Injury  to  thousands  and 
death  to  scores  has  visited  the  nation  over 
four  consecutive  summers  now.  It  threatena 
our  quest  for  equal  Justice,  our  ability  to 
buUd  great  cities  where  every  American  child 
wlU  have  his  chance  for  fulfillment.  Wild 
and  irrational,  riots  destroy  property,  people, 
opportunities  and  dreams  alike. 

Today  we  examine  organized  crime.  Here  la 
planned,  systematic  continuous  criminal  ac- 
tivity: organizations,  large  and  small,  looee 
and  tight,  that  Uve  at  the  expense  of  society 
through  the  violation  of  Its  laws  by  force  and 
stealth. 

As  with  the  other  faces  of  crime.  It  must 
be  viewed  in  context.  AU  are  interrelated  as 
social  phenomena,  as  criminal  activity  and 
as  crime  control  problems.  Each  must  be  ap- 
proached with  perspective  and  balance. 

Many  find  it  difficult  to  beUeve  there  is 
organized  crime.  But  of  course  there  Is,  as 
history,  experience  and  reason  all  prove.  The 
Mafia  made  Its  presence  known  In  the  United 
States  In  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury. Each  decade  of  this  century  has  known 
various  conspiracies  of  professional  criminals. 
In  a  society  in  which  nearly  every  form  of 
human  activity  Is  organized,  la  It  reaUstlc  to 
believe  criminal  activity  wiU  not  be?  Crime 
has  proven  to  be  far  too  proflteble  in  our 
society  to  expect  an  absence  of  organization 
in  its  execution. 

No  simple  definition  or  description  of  or- 
ganized crime  Is  possible.  Our  society  Is  too 
complex  for  that.  There  Is  no  single  massive 
organization  that  manages  all  or  even  moet 
planned  criminal  activity  throughout  the 
country.  There  are  cohesive  groups  exhibit- 
ing similar  patterns  of  criminal  conduct, 
with  deference  for  the  Interests  and  areas  of 
each  other,  that  reach  major  parts  of  the 
nation.  There  are  many  small  groups  active 
In  particular  geographic  areas  that  are  In- 
dependent of  outside  control.  Together,  these 
professionals  constitute  a  major  problem  for 
law  enforcement  and  an  Important  challenge 
to  society. 

President  Johnson's  Crime  Commission 
surveyed  71  cities  In  Its  study  of  organized 
crime.  Nineteen  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  organized  crime  In  their  city.  Nine  failed 
to  respond.  Of  these,  six  are  known  to  have 
some  organized  crime.  Four  of  the  five  ciUes 
with  more  than  one  million  citizens  indicat- 
ed the  presence  of  organized  crime.  Of  the 
cities  surveyed,  only  one  In  five  with  popula- 
tions between  250,000  and  1,000,000  acknowl- 
edged any  organized  crime.  More  than  half 
of  the  handful  of  smaller  cities  surveyed  be- 
tween 100,000  and  250.000  thought  they  had 
organized  crime.  Federal  intelUgence  Indicat- 
ed the  presence  of  organized  crime  in  some 
cities  where  local  reports  denied  it. 

Of  the  19  dtlea  reporting  the  presence  of 
organized  crime,  only  12  had  specialized  po- 
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lice  units  to  deal  with  It  and  only  six  had 
prosecutors  specifically  assigned  to  it. 

The  activities  of  organized  crime  are  wide 
ranging,  but  gambling  is  by  tar  its  greatest 
source  of  Income.  Gambling  lends  Itself  to 
criminal  conduct. 

Loan  sharking,  often  called  shylocUng  or 
jmce,  Is  generally  believed  to  be  the  second 
most  significant  source  of  Income.  Here,  as 
with  gambling,  organized  crime  must  deal 
with  large  numbers  of  people.  To  protect  its 
Interest  and  accomplish  Its  purpose,  as  in 
collections,  pressure  and  violence  are  used 
as  necessary.  The  end  justifies  any  means. 

Extortion,  blackmail,  and  shakedowns  are 
frequent  practices.  Importation  and  whole- 
saling of  narcotics  engage  many  groups  In 
organized  crime  though  In  recent  years  the 
retail  trade  Is  often  left  to  the  small  time 
pusher.  Prostitution,  bootlegging  and  related 
alcoholic  beverage  violations  are  common  en- 
terprises. 

Increased  sophistication  and  affluence  have 
led  organized  crime  Into  many  legitimate 
businesses,  labor  activities  and  government 
services  and  contracts,  licensing  and  zoning. 
Here  they  bring  all  the  strong-armed  tectlcs. 
violence  and  unprincipled  conduct  they  prac- 
tice In  Illegal  areas.  Firms  have  been  bilked 
of  assets,  fraudulent  stocks  Issued,  planned 
bankruptcies  executed,  tnist  funds  and  loan 
accounts  manipulated,  and  competitors 
driven  out  by  unfair  trade  practices  and 
criminal  acts. 

Generally  organized  crime  as  distinguished 
from  ordinary  crime  suppUes  goods  or  serv- 
ices wanted  by  a  large  number  of  people:  the 
chance  to  gamble,  the  loan  of  money,  nar- 
cotics, prostitutes.  An  aroused  community 
leadership  can  do  much  to  limit  its  sales. 

Because  It  Is  an  on-going  business,  with 
payrolls  to  meet,  dealing  with  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people,  organized  crime  cannot 
flourish  without  protection.  At  the  very  least 
local  law  enforcement  must  be  neutralized 
because  major  organized  crime  activities 
cannot  be  effectively  concealed.  Slgnlflcant 
continuing  gambling,  shylocklng,  narcotics 
trafflc,  prostitution,  extortion  and  other  wide- 
spread organized  criminal  acts  cannot  long 
escape  the  notice  of  law  enforcement. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  harm  to  come  from 
organized  crime  Is  the  corruption  of  officials. 
This  affects  a  community  in  ways  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  criminal  activity  Itself. 
Where  some  poUce  are  corrupt,  law  enforce- 
ment generally  is  likely  to  be  bad.  Where 
government  officials  are  bribed,  the  moral 
climate  of  the  whole  community  Is  likely  to 
be  affected;  public  confidence  Is  undermined 
cynicism  takes  hold. 

Organized  crime  Is  a  major  concern  of 
federal  law  enforcement.  For  seven  years  the 
federal  government  has  waged  an  intensive 
campaign  against  a  tenacious  and  deeply 
rooted  enemy. 

The  current  drive  is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  successful  yet  undertaken.  The 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  which.  direcUy 
and  through  U.S.  Attorneys'  offices,  handles 
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organized  crime  cases,  has  the  largest  legal 
staff  of  its  history  now  working  exclusively 
in  organized  crime. 

Indictments  returned  as  a  result  of  its  ef- 
forts have  risen  from  19  In  1980  to  1,197 
In  1966.  CkjnvlcUons  over  the  same  period 
have  risen  from  45  to  477.  Between  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1967,  convictions  or  organized 
crime  and  gambling  figures  resulting  from 
FBI  Investigations  have  risen  300  percent 
from  64  to  197.  Of  182  federal  IndictmenU 
and  convictions  of  known  members  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra  in  the  last  12  years,  66.  more 
than  one-third,  have  come  in  the  last  12 
months.  Included  are  some  of  the  highest 
ranking  members  of  this  major  crime  syndi- 
cate ever  caught. 

Criminal  intelligence  supplied  to  local  law 
enforcement  by  federal  agencies  has  had  an 
even  greater  impact  on  organized  crime  In 
fiscal  1967.  the  FBI  disseminated  over  260,000 
items  of  Intelligence  regarding  organized 
crime  resulting  in  3.600  arrests  for  violation 
of  state  law.  Criminal  Intelligence  supplied 
by  the  FBI  has  resulted  In  174  raids  of  or- 
ganized crime  operations  and  674  arrests  in 
the  past  four  months. 

A  new  and  highly  effective  technique  al- 
ready tested  in  a  major  northeastern  city  in- 
volves the  "Strike  Force"  concept.  A  special 
team,  the  "Strike  Force."  staffed  by  Or- 
ganized Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  at- 
torneys and  selected  federal  Investigators 
from  several  key  agencies,  carefully  coor- 
dinate with  state  and  local  law  enforcement 
An  intensive  correlation  of  Intelligence  guides 
special  investigation,  raids,  grand  Jury  inves- 
tigation and  action  followed  by  prosecution 
Superimposed  on  regular  law  enforcement 
and  with  no  other  assignment  than  to  find 
and  prosecute  organized  criminal  conduct 
the  "Strike  Force"  can  deliver  major  blows 
to  organized  crime  and  leave  local  law  en- 
forcement In  control.  A  series  of  strike  forces 
are  being  planned  for  centers  of  organized 
crime. 

For  better  than  a  year  now,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  conducted  meetings  In 
major  cities  across  the  country  to  alert  local 
law  enforcement  and  to  Intensify  and  bet- 
ter coordinate  local,  state  and  federal  action 
directed  at  organized  crime. 

The  Department  will  continue  Its  efforts 
against  organized  crime  In  the  months  ahead. 
This  Is  an  area  where  the  federal  government 
naust  play  a  major  role.  The  Interstate  nature 
of  much  of  the  more  extreme  organized  crime 
activity  and  its  ability  to  neutraUze  local 
law  enforcement  make  this  imperative. 

But  we  must  not  look  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  eliminate  organJaed  crime  any 
more  than  we  can  look  to  it  to  control  crime 
m  the  streets,  or  riots.  Excellence  In  local 
law  enforcement  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  any 
effort  to  eliminate  organized  crime.  Without 
this,  little  can  be  permanently  accomplished 
It  Is  local  police  that  patrol  the  streets  and 
alleys  and  see  and  know  the  activities  of  the 
people.  It  Is  local  police  that  are  present  in 
adequate  numbers  to  deal  with  organized 
gambling,   shylocklng  or  prostitution.   It  Is 


state  and  local  laws  that  are  violated  by  most 
organized  crime  activity.  It  U  the  duty  of 
local  police  to  enforce  those  laws. 

Crime  In  the  streets  can  only  be  controlled 
and  reduced.  Organized  crime  can  be  elimi- 
nated. There  are  whole  nations  and  societies 
relatively  free  of  its  scourge.  A  key  will  be 
the  professionalizaUon  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment: raising  standards,  training  officers  to 
meet  the  varleUes  of  criminal  conduct  com- 
mitted, paying  salaries  that  will  attract  the 
best  among  us.  providing  adequate  force 
research  and  development,  organization  and 
leadership  to  bring  excellence  to  local  law 
enforcement  throughout  the  nation.  It  Is  » 
happy  fact,  though  no  coincidence,  that  ful- 
ailment  of  this  same  great  need  will  aid  In 
the  arrest  and  reversal  of  the  trends  toward 
lawlessness  In  the  other  faces  of  American 
crime. 


Executive  Briefing  on  United  State*. 
Russia  Fisheries  Agreement 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcRiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  29, 1967 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber of  last  year  the  Congress  passed  a 
law  which  would  prohibit  foreign  vessels 
from  fishing  within  12  miles  of  our 
coastal  waters,  except  as  expressly  pro- 
vided by  an  international  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 

On  Saturday  o'  last  week,  the  United 
States  and  Russia  entered  into  a  fish- 
eries agreement  concerning  our  Atlantic 
coast  fisheries.  Similar  agreements  con- 
cerning our  Pacific  coast  fisheries  were 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  and  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  respectively,  In  February  and 
May  of  this  year. 

On  Monday.  December  4.  1967.  at  10 
a.m.,  in  room  1334.  Longworth  House  Of- 
fice Building,  before  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  Committee,  there  will 
be  an  executive  briefing  by  representa- 
tives of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  above- 
mentioned  agreements.  There  will  also 
be  a  discussion  on  fishery  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  certain 
South  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
meeting  to  our  U.S.  fishing  industry.  I 
would  like  to  invite  all  Members  of  the 
Congress  to  attend  this  classified  briefing. 


SENATE 

Thitr.sday,  November  30,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Father,  we  are  grateful  for  the 
inner  call  of  service  to  God  and  man.  Be 
with  these  who  have  been  called  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  to  lead.  May  they 


feel  the  call  of  the  God  of  history  as  they 
make  history  today. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  solution  to  the 
conflict  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  For 
those  who  were  messengers  of  peace,  we 
give  Thee  thanks.  Give  to  this  small  na- 
tion the  blessing  of  Inner  peace. 

Give  us  guidance,  O  God,  to  new  av- 
enues of  finding  peace  In  the  continuing 
conflict  we  face  in  Vietnam.  May  these 
worthy  statesmen  feel  the  strength  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love  In  this  perplexing 
hour  of  history.  We  pray  In  the  Master's 
name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday.  November  29,  1967,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uliited  States  submittliig 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
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Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. ^__^^^_^^_ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  be 
permitted  to  meet  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S  271  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  ac- 
cord with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts; 

S  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  CJredlt  Act 
of  1933.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  5754)  to 
amend  section  1263  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  that  Inter- 
state shipments  of  Intoxicating  Uquors 
be  accompanied  by  bUl  of  lading,  or  other 
document,  showing  certain  Information 
In  lieu  of  requiring  such  to  be  marked  on 
the  package,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  announced 
that  on  today.  November  30,  1967,  he 
signed  the  enrolled  biU  (H.R.  8629)  to 
amend  the  act  of  July  4.  1966  (PubUc 
Law  89-491) ,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and 
dividend  provisions; 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  and  , 

S  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5754)  to  amend  section 
1263  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  require  that  interstate  shipments  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  be  accompanied  by 
bill  of  lading,  or  other  document,  show- 
ing certain  information  in  lieu  of  re- 
quiring such  to  be  marked  on  the  pack- 
age, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated : 

RxpoRT  OF  Proposed  JifluTAST  CoNSTBUcnoN, 
Armt  National  Guard 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  AssUtent  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Properties  and  Installations, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain  addi- 
tional facilities  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken for  the  Army  National  Ouard  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
Pboposkd  Amrndmknt  op  Fkderal  Prop«rtt 

and  Administbativb  SxavicES  Act  of  1949, 

AS  Amended 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
relating  to  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  and  for  other  purposes  (with  an 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


HJl.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  SUtea  In 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona  (Bept. 
No.  828) .         

REPORT  ENTITLED  "JUVENILE  DE- 
LINQUENCY"—REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE (S.  REPT.  NO.  823) 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  submit  a  report  entitled 
"Juvenile  Delinquency,"  the  imnual  re- 
port of  the  Subcommittee  To  Investigate 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  pursuant  to  Sen- 
ate Resolution  199,  89th  Congress,  sec- 
ond session,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  report  be  printed,  together  with 
the  individual  views  of  Senators  Hrttska 
and  DODD.  ^^^     ^    ^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  received  and 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SECTION  13a(l)  OP 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  ACT— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE  (8. 
REPT.  NO.  824) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  original  bill 
(S.  2711)  to  timend  section  13a(l)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  which  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  and  the  bill  was  read  twice 
by  its  title  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING  TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  In 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
moriiing  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, It  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment :  ^      .  j 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey 
certain  property  to  Temple  Junior  College. 
Temple.  Tex.  (Rept.  No.  822). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: ^  , 

S  269.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine  (Rept. 
No.  825); 

S.  1821.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park  (Rept.  No.  826);  and 

S.  2452.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  WlldUfe  Refuge  In 
nilnois  (Rept.  No.  827). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments : 

H  R.  4919.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1966.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal 
Reservation  in  Arizona  (Rept.  No.  829). 

By  Mr.  FANNIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Paul  O.  Clark,  of  Massachxisetts.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  report  favorably  sundry  nomina- 
tions in  the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign 
Service.  Since  these  names  have  previ- 
ously appeared  in  the  Congrbssional 
Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  them  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  they 
be  ordered  to  Ue  on  Uie  Secretary's  desk 
for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Arch  K.  Jean,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sundry 
other  persons,  for  appointment  and  promo- 
Uon  la  the  DiplomaUc  and  Foreign  Service. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,   by  imanlmous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 

S  2706.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Yung  Ran 
Kim:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mnxn  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
iinder  a  separate  heading.) 
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ByMr.  RIBICOPP: 
8.  2707.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  free  entry 
of  certain  operating  tables  Imported  for  the 
use  of  the  Newlngton  Hospital  for  Crippled 
Children:   to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE : 
8.  2708.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nguyen  Van 
Hue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.   METCAU    (for  blnuelf,   Mr. 
Manspteld,    Mr.    BtisoicK,    and   Mr. 
McGovKKN) : 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  authorize  assumption  by 
the  various  States  of  civil  or  criminal  juris- 
diction over  cases  arising  on  Indian  reser- 
vations with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  In- 
volved;  to  permit  gradual  transfer  of  such 
Jurisdiction   to    the   States,    and    for    other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PROtmr: 
S.  2710.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Service  Con- 
tracts  Act   of   1965;    to   the   Committee   on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pkotjtt  when  be 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  Tin- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

ByMr.  MAGNUSON: 
S.  2711.  A   bill   to    amend   section    13a(l) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

(See  reference  to  the  above  bill  when  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Magntjson,  which  appears  un- 
der the  heading  "Reports  of  Committees  ") 
By  Mr.  MCCARTHY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoNDALE)  : 
S.  2712.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  authorizing  the  Village  of  Baudette 
State  of  Minnesota,  Its  public  successors  or 
public  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and 
operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rainy  River 
at    or    near    Baudette,    Minn.,"    approved 
December  21,   1950;    to   the   Committee   on 
Public  Works. 

ByMr.  BUBDICK: 
S.2713.  A     bill     for     the     relief     of     Dr 
Amado  Chanco,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2706)  for  the  relief  of 
Yung  Ran  Kim.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Miller,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2706 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Yung  Ran  Kim  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  cliild  witliln  the  meaning  of  section 
101  (b)  (1)  (P)  of  such  Act,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Yung  Ran 
Kim  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Kiner, 
Jumor,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  pursu- 
ant to  section  204  of  such  Act.  Section  204(c) 
of  such  Act,  relating  to  the  number  of  pe- 
titions which  may  be  approved,  shall  be  in- 
applicable in  tills  case. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
INITIATION  OF  ACTION  TO  ESTAB- 
LISH AN  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION YEAR 

Mr.  RIBICOFP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Case  Mr' 
Cooper,  Mr.  Fannin,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr  Har- 
ris, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hartke.  Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER.  Mr.  iNOinrE.  Mr.  Jacksojj.  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Lausche, 
Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Magntson,  Mr. 
McGee,  Mr.  MclNTYRE.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
Miller,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Prouty.  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Symington,  and  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROT7GH)  submitted  a  concurrent  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  52)  to  initiate  ac- 
tion to  establish  an  International  Edu- 
cation Year,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  above  concurrent  resolution 
printed  in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF,  which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 


RELIEP  OP  YUNG  RAN  KIM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  In  accordance  with  the  request  of 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  SERV- 
ICE CONTRACTS  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  amend  the 
Service  Contract  Act  of  1965  by  exclud- 
ing from  its  coverage  any  contract  the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  the  fur- 
nishing of  architectural  or  engineering 
services. 

Originally,  I  had  intended  to  introduce 
a  bill  removing  all  contracts  for  profes- 
sional services  from  the  coverage  of  this 
act.  I  still  feel  that  a  broader  exclusion 
of  contracts  for  professional  services 
should  eventually  be  adopted  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  congressional  Intent  In 
enacting  this  law  and  to  prevent  an  un- 
intended and  totally  unnecessary  burden 
being  imposed  on  persons  and  firms  pro- 
viding professional  services  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  contract  basis. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  is  attempting  to  use  Congress' 
oversight  in  not  speciflcaUy  excluding 
professional  services  contracts  from  ap- 
plication of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  as  a  loophole  by  which  it  can  ex- 
pand its  domain. 

However,  partly  because  of  certain  cor- 
respondence which  I  have  had  with  Sec- 
retary Wirtz,  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  merely  exempts  contracts 
with  the  Government  which  are  primar- 
ily for  the  furnishing  of  architectural  or 
engineering  services  from  the  reauire- 
ments  of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  Service  Contract 
Act  of  1965  was  approved  by  the  89th 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
labor  standards  for  "blue  collar"  work- 
ers employed  by  Federal  contractors 
furnishing  services  to  Federal  agencies 
This  act  requires  every  contract  "the 
principal  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish 
services  through  the  use  of  service  em- 
ployees" to  contain  provisions  specifying 
the  minimum  wages  and  fringe  bene- 
fits to  be  paid  various  classes  of  service 
employees  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract.  Such  wages  and  benefits  must 
be  no  less  than  those  prevailing  in  the 
locality,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

"Service  employees"  are  defined  in  the 
act  as  "guards,  watchmen,  and  any 
person  engaged  In  a  recognized  trade 


or  craft,  or  other  skilled  mechanical 
craft,  or  In  unskilled,  semiskilled  or 
skilled  manual  labor  occupations-  and 
any  employee  including  a  foreman  or 
supervisor  in  a  position  having  trade 
craft,  or  laboring  experience  as  the  para^ 
mount  requirement."  Contractors  and 
subcontractors  to  whom  the  act  applies 
must  make  and  maintain  for  3  years 
detailed  records  for  each  service  em- 
ployee, and  comply  with  other  adminis- 
trative requirements. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  In 
both  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  shows 
clearly  that  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  en- 
acting this  legislation  was  to  protect 
poorly  paid  unskilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  from  exploitation  during  the 
performance  of  service  contracts  for 
Federal  agencies.  It  obviously  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  professional  services 
contracts. 

In  describing  the  types  of  service  con- 
tracts  covered  by  the  act,  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  refer  to  "laundry  and 
drycleaning,  custodial  and  janitorial 
guard  service,  packing  and  crating,  food 
service,  and  miscellaneous  housekeeping 
services."  It  was  recognized  by  the  draft- 
ers of  the  legislation  that  it  would  be 
unrealistic  and  burdensome — and  that 
the  legislation  probably  would  not  even 
be  approved— if  It  were  written  to  apply 
Its  requirements  to  every  type  of  service 
contract.  Accordingly,  the  act  was  writ- 
ten to  apply  only  to  contracts  "the  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  which  is  to  provide 
services  through  the  use  of  service  em- 
ployees," and  to  exclude  contracts  falling 
into  seven  specified  categories. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  I  partic- 
ipated In  the  hearing  on  this  legislation 
when  It  was  before  the  Senate,  and  at  no 
time  was  there  any  indication  or  intima- 
tion of  any  kind  that  the  act  would  be 
or  should  be  applied  to  contracts  for 
architectural  or  engineering  services  or 
any  other  professional  services,  nor  were 
such  contracts  considered  or  even  men- 
tioned. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  however. 
In  recent  months  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  act  covers  many,  if  not  most, 
professional  services  contracts.  This  mat- 
ter was  first  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  National  Society  of  Professional  En- 
gineers following  a  ruling  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  act  applied  to  a  proposed 
contract  for  professional  engineering 
services  in  the  course  of  which  a  survey 
crew  would  be  used.  Several  members  of 
the  survey  crew,  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time  the  crew  was  used 
might  have  come  within  the  act's  defini- 
tion of  "service  employee." 

When  I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
raising  a  question  about  the  applicability 
of  the  act  to  such  a  contract,  he  noted 
specifically  In  his  reply  that  the  act  con- 
tains no  exclusion  for  contracts  for  pro- 
fessional services.  He  stated  that  the  De- 
partment would  not  assert  coverage  un- 
der the  act  for  such  contracts  when  the 
use  of  service  employees  is  "only  a  minor 
factor"  in  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract, but  that  the  act  would  apply  when 
a  contract  "to  a  significant  extent"  re- 
quires the  use  of  such  employees. 
Mr.    President,    the    Department    of 
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Labors  attempt  to  apply  the  Service 
Contract  Act  to  professional  services 
contracts  requiring  the  use  of  service 
employees  "to  a  significant  extent"  is 
tantamount  to  reading  the  words  "prin- 
cipal purpose"  completely  out  of  the  law. 
It  is  clearly  contrary  to  what  Congress, 
intended. 

But  more  recently,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  has  gone  even  further.  It 
has  published  a  set  of  proposed  regula- 
tions in  the  Federal  Register  which,  in 
effect,  would  apply  the  requirements  of 
the  act  to  a  contract  if  Its  principal  pur- 
pose is  simply  to  furnish  services,  and  if 
any  of  the  services  will  be  furnished 
through  the  use  of  even  one  service  em- 
ployee. Section  4.113  of  the  proposed 
regulations — which  were  published  by 
the  Department  on  July  8,  1967 — would 
require  Federal  contracting  officers  to  im- 
pose the  requirements  of  the  act  in  all 
service  contracts  except  where  it  is 
known  in  advance  that  the  contractor  in 
no  event  will  use  any  service  employee. 

All  of  us,  I  am  sure,  know  that  it  is  a 
rare  professional  services  contract,  be  it 
for  engineering  services,  medical  services, 
legal  services  or  whatever,  that  does  not 
require  the  use  of  support  personnel, 
one  or  more  of  which  might  fall  within 
the  definition  of  "service  employee." 
Thus,  if  the  Department  of  Labor's  posi- 
tion is  permitted  to  stand,  professional 
services  contracts  almost  without  excep- 
tion will  become  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  and  the  regulations. 
This  not  only  would  place  a  needless  and 
unintended  administrative  burden  on 
firms  providing  professional  services  to 
the  Government,  but  probably  would 
work  to  the  detriment  of  their  support 
personnel  as  well.  Subprofessional  em- 
ployees of  professional  firms,  by  the  very 
nature  of  their  work,  generally  perform 
a  wide  range  of  duties  and,  as  a  practical 
matter,  do  not  fit  within  the  rigid  job 
classification  system  required  by  the 
Service  Contract  Act.  In  many  cases, 
such  employees  are  working  for  the  firm 
with  the  intent  and  expectation  of  be- 
coming professionals  themselves.  Since 
there  has  been  no  indication  whatsoever 
that  such  employees  need  or  wcmt  the 
minimum  wage  protection  afforded  "blue 
collar"  workers  under  this  act,  I  see  no 
legitimate  reason  for  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment to  attempt  to  stretch  the  act  to 
embrace  them. 

As  I  said,  I  had  originally  Intended  to 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  Service 
Contract  Act  excluding  contracts  for  all 
professional  services.  In  his  letter  to  me 
of  June  1,  1967,  however.  Secretary  of 
Labor  Wirtz  took  the  position  that — 

Since  many  contracts  for  professional 
services  primarily  Involve  the  use  of  service 
employees  in  accomplishing  the  services 
called  for,  the  Department  could  not  support 
a  blanket  exclusion  from  the  act  for  con- 
tracts for  professional  services. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  is  quite 
limited  and  applies  only  to  contracts 
for  architectural  or  engineering  services. 

The  term  "architectural  or  engineer- 
ing services"  Is  used  in  Federal  procure- 
ment statutes.  It  is  also  used  in  the  reg- 
ulations of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and    has    a    well-established    meaning. 


Such  services  are  procured  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  their  statutory  au- 
thority to  negotiate  contracts  for  profes- 
sional services. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  amend- 
ment of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of 
1965  as  I  am  proposing  today  will 
remedy  Congress  oversight  in  not  ex- 
cluding from  the  act  contracts  entered 
into  by  the  Government  calling  primar- 
ily for  architectural  and  engineering 
services.  Furthermore,  as  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  this  amendment  can  rtiise 
the  problem  of  inadvertently  denying 
benefits  under  this  act  to  any  employees 
to  whom  Congress  intended  to  give  such 
benefits,  it  is  my  hope  that  this  proposal 
will  be  supported  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bUl  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2710)  to  amend  the  Serv- 
ice Contracts  Act  of  1965,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Prottty,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2710 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Service  Contract  Act  of  1965 
is  hereby  amended  by  strlldng  the  word 
"and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (6) ;  changing 
the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (7)  to  a 
semicolon  and  inserting  immediately  there- 
after the  word  "and";  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  immediately  fol- 
lowing subsection  (7) : 

"(8)  any  contract  the  principal  purpose 
of  which  is  the  fumisliing  of  architectural 
or  engineering  services". 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  YEAR 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  appropriate  reference  a  concur- 
rent resolution  urging  the  President  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  to  introduce  a  resolution  in 
the  CSeneral  Assembly  calling  for  an  in- 
ternational education  year  in  1970,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senators  Baker, 
Bennett,  Byrd  of  Virginia,  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  Case,  Cooper,  Fannin,  Fono, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hartke,  Hickenlooper, 
Inouye,  Jackson,  Javits,  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  Kennedy  of  New  York, 
Lausche,  Long  of  Missouri,  Magnttson, 
McGee,  McIntyre,  Metcalp,  Mhuer, 
Moss,  Pell,  Percy,  Prouty,  Proxmre, 
Randolph,  Symington,  and  Yarborough. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  necessary 
for  constructive  change  in  individuals 
and  nations. 

Yet,  there  are  whole  regions  in  the 
world  where  as  many  as  eight  out  of  10 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

There  are  villages  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  that  would  ransom  all 
their  possessions  if  they  could  have  but 
one  qualified  teacher  for  their  children. 
And  there  are  other  villages,  whole  towns, 
and  capital  cities  that  have  some  teach- 
ers. But  these  are  all  too  often  ill- 
equipped.  The  knowledge  they  teach  Is 
unrelated  to  the  experience  of  the  stu- 


dents. Their  materials  are  unsuited  to 
convey  the  knowledge  they  do  or  should 
impart.  In  short,  they  have  no  tools  for 
learning. 

It  is  clear  that  for  developing  nations 
education  must  be  the  bedrock  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  Without  edu- 
cation no  nation  can  reap  the  benefits  of 
modem  science  and  harness  implements 
of  modern  technology  for  carrying  out 
the  solutions  their  staggering  probl^iu 
demand.  Leaders  of  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  world  realize  this. 

They  know  that  the  shackles  of  igno- 
rance holding  back  their  nations  must  be 
broken.  But  they  also  know  their  nations 
cannot  break  free  alone. 

The  help  of  the  advanced  nations  Is 
essential. 

The  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Europe  already  give  developing  nations 
assistance  In  the  education  field  both 
individually  and  through  international 
organizations.  But  these  current  efforts 
are  not  enough. 

They  must  be  magnified  manifold. 

They  must  be  coordinated. 

Cooperative  efforts  are  needed  to  de- 
sign large-scale  regional  attacks  on  edu- 
cation problems  where  the  momentimi  of 
determined  self-help  is  already  clear. 

For  this  reason  I  propose  that  1970  be 
designated  as  "International  Education 
Year,"  a  year  for  all  nations  of  the  world 
to  fix  their  attention  on  the  problems  of 
education. 

It  will  be  a  time  to  meet  in  conference, 
to  ask  the  right  questions  about  the  place 
of  education  in  the  development  process, 
and  to  find  meaningful  answers  through 
shared  knowledge,  thought,  and  experi- 
ence. 

It  will  be  a  time  to  draw  the  energies 
and  experiences  of  concerned  people 
throughout  the  world  to  difficult  prob- 
lems and  needed  objectives.  After  all,  the 
economist,  political  scientist,  anthro- 
pologist and  psychologist  must  help  the 
educator  make  Informed  educational  de- 
cisions smd  shape  soimd  educational 
programs. 

The  most  careful  planning  is  essential 
if  the  opportunities  afforded  by  an  Inter- 
national Educational  Year  are  to  be 
turned  to  the  fullest  advantsige.  The  ef- 
forts of  competent  and  interested  in- 
dividuals, private  educational  foimda- 
tions  and  organizations  throughout  the 
world  must  be  enlisted.  The  Institute  of 
International  Education,  with  a  long 
history  of  significant  contributions  in  the 
field  of  international  education,  has 
already  offered  its  assistance  for  plan- 
ning the  activities  of  International  Edu- 
cation Year.  The  institute's  own  prep- 
arations for  "Open  Doors  to  Open 
Minds" — its  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  1969— will  be  helpful  in  building 
the  groimdwork  for  an  International 
Education  Year  In  1970. 

For  our  purpose  Is  clear.  Our  efforts 
must  assure  that  all  the  countries  of  the 
world  focus  on  the  problems  of  learning 
that  they  set  aside  the  differences  divid- 
ing them  and  work  together  in  the  name 
of  education,  an  objective  common  to  all. 

The  economist  Barbara  Ward  has 
written  that  "the  chief  key  to  change  in 
Africa  today  lies  In  the  schoolhouse." 
This  statement  holds  true  for  every  coun- 
try on  each  of  the  continents  of  the 
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world.  How  a  coiintry's  leaders  and  peo- 
ple are  educated  will  go  far  to  determine 
the  direction  change  in  that  country 
will  take. 

For  Just  as  the  most  promising  future 
for  our  own  Nation  rests  on  education  of 
excellence  for  our  children  so  the  most 
promising  future  for  all  nations  must  be 
based  on  a  solid  foundation  of  worldwide 
education. 

We  hope  that  an  international  educa- 
tion year  will  lead  to  vastly  enlarged  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  world.  For  with  more  and 
better  education,  futiure  generations  will 
have  a  better  chance  to  live  together  In 
tolerance  and  peace. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  52  >  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rzs.  52 

Whereas  education  Is  the  foundation  of 
economic  and  social  progress,  the  key  to 
individual  growth,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
strength  and  constructive  change  in  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  many  nations 
is  held  back  by  education  and  training  that 
Is  obsolete.  Inadequate  or  unrelated  to  the 
experience  and  goals  of  both  students  and 
the  society  In  which  they  live;   and 

Whereas  cooi>eratlve  efforts  among  nations 
are  essential  to  define  the  problems  of  ed- 
ucation, and  to  share  Ideas,  resources  and 
tools  for  learning,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
strength  and  constructive  change  in  nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  development  of  many  nations 
Is  held  back  by  education  and  training  that 
Is  obsolete.  Inadequate  or  unrelated  to  the 
experience  and  goals  of  both  students  and 
the  society  In  which  they  live;    and 

Whereas  cooperative  efforts  among  nations 
are  essential  to  define  the  problems  of  ed- 
ucation, and  to  share  ideas,  resources  and 
tools  for  learning;   and 

Whereas  an  International  Education  Tear 
would  offer  an  opportunity  for  all  nations 
to  focus  attention  on  the  needs  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  design  and  set  in  motion  effec- 
tive, coordinated  efforts  to  Improve  educa- 
tion throughout  the  world:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  through  his  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  should 
initiate  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  a  resolution  designating  1970 
as  International  Education  Year. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE — S.  2269 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccHisent  that  Calendar  No. 
807,  S.  2269,  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  back  not  later  than  Mon- 
day, December  11,  1967. 

The  measure  has  to  do  with  the  un- 
lawful seizure  of  fishing  vessels  of  the 
United  States  by  foreign  countries. 

The  measiire  was  reported  out  of  the 
CMxmierce  Committee,  and  it  has  been 
agreed  to.  

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT   NO.   483 

Mr.  ERVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Yarborough,  and  Mr.  Holland)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped:  to  improve  authority 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster:  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS  NOW  IN  EXISTENCE 
AND  A  NEW  LOAN— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT    NO.    484 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  6167)  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMI- 
NATIONS BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
desire  to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  De- 
cember 7,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228,  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

John  T.  Curtin,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge,  western  district  of  New 
York.  New  position.  Public  Law  89-372, 
approved  March  18, 1966. 

Morris  E.  Lasker,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Richard  H.  Levet,  retired. 

Winston  E.  Arnow,  of  Florida,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  northern  district  of 
Florida.  New  position,  Public  Law  89- 
372,  approved  March  18.  1966. 

Harry  Pregerson,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge,  central  district  of 
California.  New  position,  Public  Law 
89-372,  effective  September  18,  1966. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge,  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla,  vice  Spottswood  W. 
Robinson  m.  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  In  the  above  nominations 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hkuska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLBS,  ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record] 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
Speech  entitled  "Defense  Procurement"  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thtje- 
MOND]  at  a  luncheon  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  in  New  York  City, 
November  16,  1967. 


SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 
ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day— Wednesday,  November  29,  1967— 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  was  formally  offered  and  formally 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  World 
Bank,  a  position  of  great  responsibility 
and  challenging  opportunity. 

The  Initial  approach  was  made  to 
Secretary  McNamara  over  7  months 
ago — on  April  18  of  this  year.  But  the 
Secretary's  closest  friends  in  the  Senate 
did  not  know  of  the  Bank  offer  imtil  the 
press  rumored  it  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Tuesday,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
currency  was  given  to  these  rumors. 
There  were  Interpretations  to  the  effect 
that  the  Secretary  had  not  submitted  his 
resignation  but,  by  some  means  or  other, 
had  been  transferred  over  to  the  World 
Bank. 

At  that  time  I  cautioned  ttgainst  such 
innuendo.  I  said  that  Secretary  McNa- 
mara was  too  independent,  financially 
and  Intellectually,  to  accept  humiliation 
in  any  way.  I  concluded  by  saying: 

I  am  sorry  that  Secretary  McNamara  is 
leaving.  I  wish  he  would  stay.  But  I  know  he 
must  have  reasons  of  his  own — and  I  wait  to 
hear  what  those  reasons  are. 

Until  that  day,  let  us  not  by  our  specula- 
tions seek  to  make  him  a  puppet  nor  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  a  tyrant. 

We  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  Yester- 
day, following  the  formal  offer  and  ac- 
ceptance, the  statements  by  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  McNamara 
cleared  the  atmosphere. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  these 
statements,  as  they  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning,  be  printed  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  I  do  not  to  exalt 
any  wisdom  of  restraint  that  I  urged, 
but  so  that  our  legislative  history  may  be 
complete. 

Exhibit  1 

Texts  of  Statements  on  the  New  Post  for 

McNamara 

International  Bank:  "The  executive  direc- 
tors met  today  and  unanimously  agreed  to 
offer  the  presidency  of  the  bank  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert McNamara." 

President  Johnson :  "A  few  weeks  ago,  Sec- 
retary Fowler  advised  me  that  the  World 
Bank  had  asked  tills  Government  to  submit 
to  the  bank's  board  of  directors  its  recom- 
mendations for  president  of  the  bank  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  George  Woods.  He  Informed  me  that 
Mr.  Woods  had  recommended  Secretary  Rob- 
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ert  McNamara,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Uvlng- 
gton  Merchant  heartily  concurred. 

"Some  time  ago,  Mr.  McNamara  reported 
to  me  that  Mr.  Woods  had  talked  to  him 
about  succeeding  Mr.  Woods  as  president  of 
the  bank  Mr.  McNamara  said  that  he  was 
interested  in  the  World  Bank  post  as  an  op- 
portunity for  continued  service.  He  assured 
me  of  his  willingness  to  remain  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  so  long  as  the  President  consid- 
ered it  to  be  necessary,  but  he  beUeved  the 
service  would  benefit  from  the  appointment 
of  a  fresh  person.  „„..,„, 

"Mr  McNamara  is  obviously  quaUfled  for 
the  presidency  of  the  World  Bank  by  back- 
KTound.  skills  and  Interest,  and  he  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  appointment  to  any  appro- 
priate post  in  which  he  is  interested  and  to 
reUef  from  the  extraordinary  burdens  that 
he  has  been  carrying  as  soon  as  the  national 
interest  will  permit.  He  deserves  no  less  from 
his  President  and  his  country. 

"Accordingly.  I  told  Secretary  Fowler  that 
I  concurred  in  the  submission  of  Secretary 
McNamara's  name  to  the  board  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  I  am  informed  that  upon  inquiry 
by  representatives  of  the  board.  Secretary 
McNamara  today  has  indicated  his  avalla- 
blUty,  subject  to  the  President's  consent  and 
agreement  as  to  the  time  when  he  will  as- 
sume his  post. 

"I  do  not  minimize  the  loss  to  the  Gov- 
enmient  and  to  me  personally  that  will  re- 
sult from  Secretary  McNamara's  departure 
from  the  Cabinet  and  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

"He  has  been  a  great  administrator  of  the 
defense  establishment.  He  has  been  a  wise, 
resourceful  and  prudent  originator  and  col- 
laborator with  respect  to  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  vital  importance  to  this  nation 
and  the  world. 

"His  service  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet 
and  as  a  wise  counselor  in  matters  of  do- 
mestic as  well  as  foreign  policy  has  been  ex- 
cellent. 

"The  nation  as  well  as  Its  President  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  the  highest  hon- 
ors wlilch  can  be  bestowed.  I  shall  miss  him 
greatly  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  as  one 
of  my  closest  colleagues  and  as  my  valued 
friend.  He  has  richly  earned  relief  from  the 
arduous  labors  and  stress  of  the  position 
which  he  has  so  well  occupied;  and  I  am  glad 
tliat  he  will  continue  to  render  service  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  In  the  Important  poet 
to  which  he  has  been  named. 

"But  I  could  not  Jiistify  asking  Secretary 
McNamara  indefinitely  to  continue  to  bear 
the  enormous  burdens  of  his  position,  nor 
could  I  In  Justice  to  him  and  to  this  na- 
tion's obUgations  to  the  World  Bank  refrain 
from  recommending  that  he  be  selected  as 
president  of  the  bank. 

"The  course  of  our  participation  in  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  firmly  set;  major  defense  pol- 
icies are  clearly  defined,  and  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  Secretary  McNamara's  successor  to 
continue  his  able  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  defense  establishment  and  our 
program  without  loss  of  momentum  or  ef- 
fectiveness. 

"No  precise  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for 
Secretary  McNamara's  departure,  but  I  have 
asked  him  to  remain  at  least  long  enough 
Into  next  year  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
military  program  and  financial  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1069." 

Mr.  McNamara:  "I  should  like  to  tell  you 
of  the  events  that  have  led  up  to  my  nomina- 
tion as  president  of  the  World  Bank.  In  less 
than  60  days  I  will  have  served  seven  years 
as  Secretary  of  Defense.  No  one  of  my  pre- 
decessors has  served  so  long.  I  myself  did  not 
plan  to.  I  have  done  so  because  of  my  feeling 
of  obligations  to  the  President  and  the  na- 
tion, although  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
there  would  be  benefits  from  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  fresh  person. 

"On  the  18th  of  April  Mr.  George  Woods, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  told  me  that 


he  wished  to  recommend  me  to  the  executive 
directors  as  his  successor. 

"He  asked  whether  I  would  be  Interested. 
I  replied  that  I  had  not  thought  of  the  pos- 
sibility before  he  mentioned  it  to  me,  but 
that  I  was  interested  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  less-developed  countries  and 
believed  that  the  work  of  the  bank  In  this 
respect  was  vital  to  the  stability  of  relations 
among  all  nations. 

"I  emphasized  to  him,  however,  as  I  have 
to  at  least  20  others  in  the  past  two  years, 
that  I  have  never  believed  in  considering 
any  future  Job  before  completing  a  current 
one,  and  that  I  felt  deeply  obligated  to  serve 
the  President  as  Secretary  of  Defense  as  long 
as  necessary. 

"Mr.  Woods  replied  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  decision  then,  that  al- 
though his  own  term  was  scheduled  to  end 
on  Dec.  31,  1967,  he  had  been  considering 
with  the  executive  directors  the  possibility 
of  staying  on  for  as  long  as  another  year.  I 
reported  this  conversation  to  the  President 
and  told  him  of  my  interest  In  the  post.  I 
reiterated  that  I  would  serve  as  Secretary  of 
Defense  as  long  as  he  felt  it  necessary. 

"About  the  middle  of  October,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  President  that  nominations 
to  succeed  Mr.  Woods  would  soon  have  to  be 
made,  and  he  asked  me  If  I  was  stUl  inter- 
ested in  serving  as  head  of  the  bank.  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  repeating,  however, 
that  I  would  not  leave  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  until  he  felt  he  could  release  me. 
"The  President  told  me,  as  he  has  said  to 
me  before,  that  he  beUeved  I  deserved  what- 
ever I  wanted  in  or  out  of  Government,  and 
he  would  do  whatever  he  could  to  help  me 
get  it. 

"We  discussed  the  state  of  the  defense 
program  and  the  names  of  potential  suc- 
cessors. I  have  greatly  valued  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  my  country  as  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to 
the  President  for  his  unfailing  support  and 
friendship.  I  have  worked  with  him  In  com- 
plete harmony  and  with  the  highest  regard. 
"No  date  has  been  set  for  my  departure 
from  my  present  post  and  the  assumption 
of  my  new  duties.  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  remain  at  least  long  enough  into  next 
year  to  complete  the  work  on  the  military 
program  and  financial  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1969." 

Mr.  Woods:  "Secretary  Henry  Powler  and 
Mr.  Livingston  Merchant,  as  United  States 
representatives  on  the  board  of  governors 
and  the  board  of  executive  directors,  re- 
spectively, on  the  World  Bank,  agreed  with 
me  that  Secretary  McNamara  should  be  rec- 
oounended  to  the  executive  directors  for  the 
post  of  president  of  the  World  Bank. 

"This  followed  conversations  which  I  had 
had  with  Secretary  McNamara  earlier  this 
year  about  the  post.  In  which  the  Secretary 
had  tentatively  indicated  Interest.  Secretary 
Fowler  told  the  President  of  oiu-  desire  and 
subsequently  reported  that  the  President 
said  he  wanted  Secretary  McNamara  to  have 
any  poet  in  which  the  Secretary  was  inter- 
ested, and  Secretary  Powler  authorized  that 
his  name  be  placed  before  the  board  of  ex- 
ecutive directors. 

"Mr.  Merchant  thereafter  communicated 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  McNamara  to 
the  executive  directors.  I  heartily  supported 
it,  and  the  executive  directors  today  unani- 
mously approved  It." 

Mr.  jAvrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  following 
the  Senator's  most  eloquent  statement 
the  day  before,  I  spoke  to  the  same  effect 
on  yesterday. 

I  should  like  to  Identify  myself  with  the 
Senator's  position.  I  believe  that  a  man 
who  has  served  as  nobly  as  has  Secretary 


McNamara  should  not  have  his  passing 
from  one  great  Job  to  another  bedeviled 
by  suspicions,  speculations,  rumors,  bad 
motives,  and  so  forth.  The  matter  should 
be  let  alone,  and  great  restraint  would 
show  the  respect  In  which  we  hold  this 
extraordinary  and  able  man. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CYPRUS 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  prayer  that  was  delivered  to  the 
Senate  this  morning,  which  was  so  up- 
lifting in  spirit,  I  should  like  to  express 
a  hope  myself.  I  hope  that  all  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  so  prone  to 
criticize  President  Johnson  with  respect 
to  Vietnam  will  find  it  in  their  hearts 
to  thank  him  and  to  appreciate  the 
masterly  statesmanship  of  President 
Johnson  with  respect  to  Cjrprus. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  meas- 
ures on  the  calendar,  beginning  with 
Calendar  No.  795  and  the  succeeding 
measures  in  sequence. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OR- 
GANIZATION OF  THE  CONGRESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  188)  continu- 
ing the  Special  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  the  Congress  through 
January  31,  1968,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress,  estab- 
Ushed  by  S.  Res.  293,  Eighty-ninth  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  August  26,  1966  (as  amended 
and  supplemented).  Is  hereby  continued 
through  January  31, 1968. 

Sec.  2.  The  special  committee  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
upon  It  by  section  2  of  S.  Res.  311,  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  agreed  to  October  17,  1986, 
through  January  31,  1968.  The  expenses  of 
the  special  committee  from  January  1. 
1968,  through  January  31,  1968,  shsdl  not 
exceed  010.000,  and  shaU  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  special 
committee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
810) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  res- 
olution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  188  would  provide  that 
the  Special  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Congress,  established  by  Senate  Reso- 
lution 293,  89th  Congress,  agreed  to  August 
26,  1966  (as  amended  and  supplemented) ,  be 
continued  through  January  31,  1968.  The 
special  committee  would  be  authorized 
through  January  31,  1968.  to  exercise  the 
powers  (to  make  expenditures  and  to  employ 
personnel)  conferred  upon  it  by  section  2  of 
Senate  Resolution  311,  89th  Congress,  agreed 
to  October  17,  1966;  and  from  January  1, 
1968,  through  January  31,   1968,  to  expend 
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not   to  exceed   $10,000,   which   expenditure*  STUDY  OP  THE  UjS   OFFICE  OP  JOaEPFTTNir  witt  T  TA 

would  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  «*«*'*       EDDCATTON  JUaJsJ-illN*.  BKl.I.TA 

the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  y^Ai.i%jn  ,jj^  resolution  (S.  Res.  190)   to  pay  a 

chairman  of  the  special  committee.  The   concurrent  resolution    ^H.  Con.  gratuity   to  Josephine  Bellia  was  Mn 

The  Special  Committee  on  the  Organiza-  Res.   487)    providing  for  printing  as  a  sidered,  and  agreed  to   as  foUows- 
tionofthecongr^wasestabushedbysen-  House     document     the    study     enUUed  ^°"^°' *°°  ^^^    iJf 
ate    Resolution    293    of    the    89th    Congress.  ..o»,,  j„  „*  ^x^  tt  o    /-ws          «^j      Ti    ^  °-  **■"•    ^^ 
agreed  to  August  26,  1966.  -for  the  puW  ^^^°^r,^l,.^^  ^^^f  EducaUon"  Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  SenaU 
of  receiving  and  considering  a  bill,  when  in-  ****  consiaereoana  agreea  to.  hereby   is  authorized  and   directed   to  pay 
troduced.  and  germane  amendment*  relating  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  to 
thereto,  having  for  its  purpose  the  carrying  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  Josephine  Bellia.  widow  of  Domenlck  Bellia, 
out  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the  the  Recoro  an  excerpt  from  the  report  *^  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  hit 
report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organi-  ( jjq  313)    explaining  the  Durposes  Of  the  **«*'^-  »  *um  equal  to  one  year's  compensa- 
zatioa  of  the  Congress.  Report  No.  1414.  July  concurrent  resolution                ^^  ^°'^  **  *'^*  '*'*  ^*  **^  receiving  by  law  at 
28.  1966. ■■  ■  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be  con- 
Senate  Resolution  31 1  of  the  same  Con-  inere  Ueing  no  ODjecuon,  the  excerpt  sidered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and  aU 
gress.  agreed  to  October  17,  1966,  reiterated  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  other  aUowancea. 
that  authority,  and  authorized  expenditures  as  follows:  __^^_^^_^^_^^ 

by  the  special  committee  of  not  to  exceed  ti„,„,„  r-^^^...^^,   n_,„i,.». ^ot  _     .j  ~~^^^^^^^~~~ 

•15.000  though  January  31,  1967.  This  action  prf^Sf  tSTa^Sy  p^SlS  by  tLe  SoS2  LEASING  FOR  THE  GILA  RIVER 
ion^.M^^'i.^f  ^r^it  ^J^t'  ^^^^on^TArfoT^TlllS'LT^.  INDIAN  RESERVATION  "^ 
Srrc7it*=;Sra^°t5.a^"th?S?at~rJld  ;fSf^  ^.^  r^^^  ^^Znir^''^:^  ^«  ^^  ^«^-  2154>  to  provide  long- 
not  have  an  op^rtunlty  to  consider  S.  3848.  ^'S  S«?uOo?  f^e^^,!ld  aS.or^  S;  '«™  ^^^^  ^°'  ^^^  °^^  R"""  1"^^^ 
the  reorganization  bui  reported  by  Senator  J'r^'J^or "0 o^^u^i  c^i«  ofsu^  Reser^aUon  was  considered,  ordered  to 
Monroney.  before  adjournment  of  the  89th  document,  of  WtdcTSwoSd^  for  "S  *  ^hird  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

°^'^^'    .  ,  ^         .„.            .w     ,^       .  use  of  the  House  Committee  on  EducaUon  Passed. 

tio?o^  ♦KnSS'^eac«v?t*ed?"^n:  ^"^  ^^'-  ^'^^  '^""^^  "«  ^°^  "»«'  "**  °'  "»«  ^-  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

S^u^  from  M^Tswm  to  J^e  30  X  ^°^  °'  RepresentaUves  (10  per  Member),  Unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

r^h''  ^^""°°  106.  agreed  to  AprSI?  ;i^Snf fTom^ 'th^'^r^raSTto^^^emS^^  i^f'  «^«>  '  "^^^^^^  '"^^  ^^^^  ^^  '*»« 

1967.    for    the    purpose    of    considering    any  ,  Coner^  would  be  aliened  to  the  reso#^  '""• 

House  amendments  to  S.  3o5.  the  relntro-  TiyeH^ZT^^.:^^en^TJ^ol  ^h^^f  ^'^^  "»  objection,  the  excerpt 

duced  reorganization  biU.  which  had  passed  general  distribution  *as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

the  Senate  on  March  7.  1967.  No  funds  were          -—,_ .„,  „     J       ..                       ..  ^    ..  as  foUnu-s- 

provided  the  special  committee  under  senate  .J^^i^^^^^Tl  ^T^^^■''''^'''^   ""'  as  foUous. 

Resolution   106.  The  special  committee  was  '"«  *^°"«:  ""»«r.  is  as  louows.  ,^     ,   ^,       , 

continued    through   December    31.    1967,    by  PHnting-cost  estimate  t^™  riiT^A^r^o!^  J      ,"***", V"^" 

co„=»-   D«-«i„M«t    itt-j    .^_><<    ♦«    r,,^^   ,0  .,-                            ^  Term  Leasing  Act  to  authorize  leases  of  lands 

Senate  Resolution   133.  agreed  to  June   12  To  prmt  as  a  document    (1.500  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reservation  for  a 

1967.  since  House  action  on  S.  35o  was  still  copies)     «19,890.44  period  up  to  99  years              ««^"^»«on  iw  » 

pending.  The  Instant  proposal.  Senate  Res-  lO.OOO      addlUonal      copies,      at  «-              r            j         . 

olutlon  188.  would     continue     the     special  »804.83  per  thousand 8.048.50  '*™° 

committee  through  January  31.  1968.  '  Enactment  of  HJl.  2154  would  permit  the 

The  Senate  members  of  the  Joint  Com-  Total    estimated    cost     H  lands  of  the  Gila  River  Reservation  of  Arl- 

BUttee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  ^on    Res    487                         27  938  94  ^°^^   ^    ***    leased    for    terms    of   99    years. 

,»,^«^ho  also  compose  the  Special  Senate  Com-  '  This   reservation,   which   lies   south    of   the 

mlttee  on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress.  — ^^^^^^^^_^_  rapidly  expanding  city  of  Phoenix  and  which 

contend  that  it  would  adversely  affect  the  will  be  crossed  by  Interstate  Highway  10   is 

cause  of  congressional  reform  U  the  leglsla-  PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR  a  highly  desirable  location  for  potential  in- 
tlve  status  quo  Is  not  maintained  over  the  rT~,_  ..^-^i, .♦<«»,  /c  n  mix  *  j  dustrlal.  commercial,  recreational,  and  resl- 
adjoumment  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th  1  t  ^!t.  ■  P  ♦k'  o  '  I  to  amend  denUal  development.  ExlsUng  leasing  au- 
Congress.  Continuation  of  the  special  com-  "^®  XXXTTI  Of  the  Standing  Rules  of  thority,  however,  would  generally  be  Inade- 
mlttee  would  permit  staff  assistance  to  Its  ^^  Senate  so  as  to  extend  the  privilege  quate  to  attract  such  development  beca\ise  of 
members,  who  will  possibly  serve  as  Senate  of  the  Senate  floor  to  the  Commissioner  current  minimum  legal  requirements  per- 
conferees  in  the  event  that  Ho  use- approved  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  con-  t^^ent  to  financing.  In  addition,  with  cur- 
amendments  to  S.  355,  the  Legislative  Reor-  sidered  and  agreed  to  as  follows*  ^^^^  leasing  limitations,  reservation  lands 
ganizatlon  Act  of  1967,  should  not  prove  ac-  '  '  are  subject  to  keen  competition  with  non- 
oeptsble  to  the  Senate.  ^-  ^^'^  ^^^  Indian  lands  where  fee  title  can  be  made 

Resolved,  That  rule  XXXm  of  the  Stand-  available  for  prospective  development. 

— ^— "^^■^— ^^  Ing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by  strtk-  Basic   general   leasing  authority   present- 

PTJTurrTMn   01?   'vuv  r-rtTsm-i I'l-irtui  ^8  °"^-   "Commissioners  of  the  District  of  '^   permits   Indian  reservaUon   lands   to  be 

*^*¥^^^!Sr     rnJ^^      o^i ™       A o  Columbia."  and   inserUng   In   Ueu   thereof:  !«««»  'or  various  purposes  for  terms  up  to 

i:..,.  L^.         .    .     ...  ■  ■           J?'     ^  "Tlie  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum-  25  years  with  authority  to  Include  an  option 

AMENDED,    AND    THE    DECLARA-  bU.".  permitting    renewal    for   not    to   exceed    25 
TION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  ^tAi^raiirrBT  additional  years.  While  this  leasing  authority 
__                                                        TT     /-t_  ^^"    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I  is  sometimes  adequate,  occasions  arise  when 
ine   concurrent  resolution    (H.  Oon.  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  beneficial  development  of  Indian  lands  is  pre- 
Res.  557)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re-  eluded  because  the  Umited  leasehold  mter- 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  n^^  ,*jq    014)    exnlalnlnir  thP  nnmn.:**  "*  ^  inadequate  to  meet  establUhed  requlre- 
amended  to  February  10,  1967.  together  r^Vho  ~«;inH«rf ^^^^^          purposes  ^ents  of  many  financial  institutions.  For 
with   the  Declaration    of  Independence  JZ    '^*""°°-     ^^     ^,         ^^  this  reason,  the  Congress  has  enacted  leg- 
was  considered  and  agreed  to  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  isiation  authorizing  99-year  leasee  for  the 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  *8^"  CaUente,  Dania,  Colorado  River.  Ptort 

—^^^^^—^^  as  follows-  Mojave,   Navajo.   Pyramid   Lake.   Salt  River 

Plma-Martcopa,   San   Xavler,   and   Southern 

PRINTING  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  Senate  Resolution  191  would  effect  a  pro  tJte  Reservations. 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  forma   amendment  of  rule  XXXHl   of  the  cost 

HOUSE      OF      REPRESENTATIVES,  Sending  Rules  of  the  Senate,  which  rule  no   expenditure   of   Federal   funds  would 

AND  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  *P«c>fl«s  ^^'  persons  who  may  be  admitted  be   required   by  enactment   of  this  leglsla- 

AND    ADMINISTRATION    OF    THE  ^.J^*  °°"  °i  ^L!*'?!!^  V^*r  ^  T4,'iS  "°«- 

RTOATP  SJice   June    13.    1884    (Senate   Journal    762  ^.^^^^^^^_^ 

o&nAxe.  48-1)    the  Commissioners  cf  the  District  of          

The   concurrent    resolution    (H.    Con  Columbia  have  been  included  among  those  JUDGMENT  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  IOWA 

Res.  519)    authorizing  certain  printing  "^corded  that  privilege.  TRIBES  OF  KANSAS  AND  NEBRAS- 

for  the  Committee  on  House  Adminlstra-  ,„!!?""*°*  ^°  R^^K^niation  Plan  No.  3  of  KA  AND  OF  OKLAHOMA  IN  INDIAN 

?h."ro^^n,^n°""  °p?^"^"A^"l*^t;f"**  ^"J^-o^'coirSla^hr^irrSU^rU^'e:  b^^  """^"^^  CX:>MMISSION 

the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminlstra-  s^gie  Commissioner.  Senate  Resolution  191  The  blU  (HH.  2828)  to  provide  for  the 

tlon  of  the  Senate  was  considered  and  would  simply  conform  rule  TCTcirm  to  the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 

agreed  to.  present  situation.  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes 
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of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Okla- 
homa in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  138  and  79,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 

passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  ap  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  818) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2828  is  to  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
two  Judgments  recovered  by  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma  In  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  138  and  79. 

NEED 

The  act  of  April  30,  1965  (79  Stat.  81). 
appropriated  funds  for  the  payment  of  the 
judgment  recovered  In  docket  No.  138,  In  the 
sum  of  $1,372,267.50,  as  compensation  for 
lands  In  western  Iowa  and  northwestern 
Missouri  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treaties  in  1836  and  1837.  Funds  were  also 
appropriated  by  the  act  of  October  27,  1966 
(80  Stat.  1057),  for  the  award  In  docket  No. 
79.  which  represents  a  recovery  on  three 
accounting  claims  In  the  stim  of  $11,394.67. 
The  funds  covering  both  awards  are  on  de- 
posit In  the  U.S.  Treasury  drawing  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum. 

Legislation  Is  required  to  dispose  of  Judg- 
ment funds  awarded  after  the  tribes  develop 
plans  and  programs  for  the  utilization  of 
such  funds. 

HJl.  2828  will  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  the  present  funds  by  dividing  them  be- 
tween the  two  Iowa  Tribes  based  on  the  rel- 
ative number  of  persons  in  each  group  whose 
names  appeared  on  rolls  prepared  In  1889 
and  1891  plus  28  Indians  of  the  Iowa  Tribe 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  who  were  entitled 
to  an  allotment  of  land  but  did  not  receive 
the  allotment.  Representatives  of  both  groups 
met  Jointly  on  July  14,  1966,  and  thereafter 
each  tribal  group  adopted  a  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  disposition  of  funds  on  this  basis. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  shall  receive  an  amount 
equal  to  61.29  percent  of  the  Judgment  funds 
and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  shall  receive 
38.71  percent  of  the  awards. 

KH.  2828  provides  that  such  funds  may 
be  Invested  or  expended  for  any  purpose  au- 
thorized by  the  respective  tribal  governing 
bodies  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Both  groups  have  functioning  gov- 
erning bodies  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  Is  organized  under  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  and  the  Iowa  Tribe  of 
Oklahoma  under  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Wel- 
fare Act. 

The  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  will  program 
$12,000  of  Its  funds  for  the  administration 
of  the  Iowa  Community  House;  the  remainder 
will  be  distributed  in  per  capita  payments 
to  members  whose  names  appear  on  a  cur- 
rent membership  roll.  The  Iowa  Trilse  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  proposes  to  distribute 
all  Its  funds  In  per  capita  payments  subject 
to  a  deduction  for  the  nonpayment  of  tribal 
land  fees  where  applicable  and  payments  to 
the  28  members  entitled  to  allotments  who 
did  not  receive  the  original  land  allotment. 
Approximately  2,160  individual  Indiana  will 
share  In  the  distribution  of  these  funds — 
1.500  members  of  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  and  650  members  of  the  Iowa 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Per  capita  payments  will 
not  be  subject  to  State  or  Federal  Income 
Uxes. 


OOBT 

No  additional  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds  are  contemplated  under  the  terms  of 
HJl.  2828. 

LEASES  OP  INDIAN  LANDS  ON  SAN 
CARLOS  APACHE  RESERVATION 
IN  ARIZONA 

The  bill  (HJl.  4920)  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer 
term  leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San 
Carlos  Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  817) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

HJl.  4920  would  amend  the  Indian  Long- 
Term  Leasing  Act  to  authorize  leases  of  lands 
of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation  of  Ari- 
zona for  a  period  up  to  99  years. 

NEED 

Existing  law  authorizes  leases  of  Indian 
lands  for  various  purposes  for  periods  up  to 
26  years,  with  an  option  to  renew  for  one 
additional  term  of  not  more  than  25  years. 
Where  it  has  been  deemed  appropriate,  the 
Congress  has,  from  time  to  time,  authorized 
leases  for  a  period  up  to  99  years.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  nine  reservations  (the  Agua  CaU- 
ente, Danla,  Colorado  River,  Fort  Mojave, 
Navajo,  Pyramid  Lake,  Salt  River  Plma- 
Martcopa,  San  Xavler,  and  Southern  Ute  Res- 
ervations) are  authorized  to  negotiate  such 
long-term  leases. 

The  basic  reason  for  authorizing  longer 
leases  for  these  reservations  rests  on  the  fact 
that  existing  leasing  authority  has  sometimes 
been  Inadequate  to  meet  current  minimum 
legal  requirements  pertinent  to  financing 
substantial  Improvements.  The  committee 
has  been  advised  that  the  San  Carlos  Tribe 
has  received  several  development  prop>osals 
for  Industrial  and  recreational  projects;  how- 
ever, to  date,  the  limited  leasing  authority 
has  prevented  consummation  of  agreements 
in  these  Instances. 

Benefiting  from  its  prime  location  In  east- 
central  Arizona,  the  1,800,000-acre  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  Is  crossed  by  two  major 
highways — including  the  link  between  Phoe- 
nix and  El  Paso.  Combining  this  location 
with  the  recreation  and  scenic  attractions 
arising  from  the  existence  of  the  San  Carlos 
Lake  behind  Coolidge  Dam  creates  a  real 
potential  for  substantial  development  which 
would  benefit  the  tribe.  Such  development  Is 
anticipated  If  the  tribe  Is  authorized  to  ne- 
gotiate leases  for  terms  exceeding  the  pres- 
ent 50-year  limitation.  Enactment  of  H.R. 
4920  win  enable  the  tribe,  where  appropriate, 
to  enter  long-term  leases  whl^Ji  will  mtud- 
mlze  the  returns  for  the  use  of  their  lands. 

COST 

No  expendlttire  of  Federal  funds  would  be 
required  by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  such  contracts 
are  hereby  approved  by  the  Congress.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  amendments  there- 
to which  would  In  his  Judgment  be  In  the 
Interest  of  water  conservation,  but  the  total 
water  depletion  shall  not  exceed  the  ertl- 
mates  set  forth  In  this  Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  821) ,  explaining  the  piuposes  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pttrposx  or  the  lecislation 

This  measure  will  grant  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  enter  Into  two  repay- 
ment contracts  for  the  sale  of  water  for  in- 
dvistrial  purposes  frcwn  the  Navajo  Reservoir 
In  New  Mexico. 

NEED   for  the   LEGISLATION 

Normally  such  congressional  approval  is 
not  required  when  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  markets  water  from  Federal  projects. 
However,  when  Public  Law  87-483  authoriz- 
ing the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  project  and 
the  San  Juan-Chama  project  as  participating 
projects  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  project 
was  enacted  in  1962,  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
was  also  authorized  to  market  water  from 
Navajo  Reservoir  for  other  municipal  and 
Industrial  uses  in  New  Mexico  if  he  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  hydrologlc  Investlga- 
Uon  that  such  water  is  reasonably  likely  to 
be  avaUable. 

The  act  provided  that  before  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  a  repayment  contract  he 
should  submit  the  hydrologlc  determination 
to  Congress  and  the  Congress  must  approve 
the  contracts. 

Such  a  determination  has  been  submitted 
to  Congress  along  with  two  contracts  and  the 
Joint  resolution  would  grant  approval.  One 
hvmdred  thousand  acre-feet  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  available  for  annual  depletion 
through  the  year  2005.  The  present  contracts 
would  deplete  16,250  acre-feet  of  this  amoxint. 

This  is  the  first  instance  the  committee  is 
aware  of  where  Congress  has  had  to  approve 
repayment  contracts  for  the  sale  of  water 
from  a  Bureau  of  Reclamation  project.  Al- 
though the  law  only  requires  the  approval 
of  Congress  It  was  felt  advisable  to  submit 
a  Joint  resolution  which  will  reqvilre  Presi- 
dential signature. 

present  contracts 

By  letter  of  November  21  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  advised  Congress  of  his  determina- 
tion of  water  availability  and  submitted  con- 
tracts signed  by  two  New  Mexico  corpora- 
tions. These  two  companies  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  will  put  the  water  are  as  follows : 


Witer      EstiiMted 
diversion      water 
(Kre-feet)  depletion 
(Krt-feet) 

Proposed 

uses 

Public  Service  Co.  of 

New  Mexico. 
Southern  Union  Gas 

Co. 


20,200       16,200 


50 


50 


Thermalelectric 

(eneration. 
Pump  cooling. 


CONTRACTS  FOR  DELIVERY  OF 
WATER  FROM  NAVAJO  RESER- 
VOIR IN  NEW  MEXICO 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  123)  to 
approve  long-term  contracts  for  delivery 
of  water  from  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the 
State  of  New  Mexico,  and  for  other  pur- 
ix>ses  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 


Total. 


20,250        16.250 


Senate  Joint  Resolution  123  provides  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  enter  Into 
amendments  to  these  contracts,  if  necessary, 
but  only  for  the  purposes  of  water  conserva- 
tion. In  any  event  no  amendment  could  be 
made  which  would  cause  the  total  water  de- 
pletion to  exceed  the  estimates  set  fortb 
above  and  embodied  in  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
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SALE   OF  REAL  PROPERTY   TO 
LAWTON,  OKLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1699)  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  cer- 
tain real  property  by  the  United  States  to 
the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  word 
"of",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "$2,800"  and  insert  "$2,880"; 
and  on  page  2,  line  2,  after  the  word  "In- 
terior" insert  "and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
wittLstanding  the  provisions  of  an  Indenture 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on 
June  11,  1926.  which  conveyed  to  the  city  of 
Lawton.  Oklahoma,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
acres  of  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Apache  re- 
serve lands  In  consideration  of  the  payment 
of  (2,880  and  a  promise  to  furnish  without 
cost  to  the  Government  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  for  the  domestic  use  of  the  Port 
Sill  Boarding  School  and  the  Kiowa  Indian 
Hospital,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  negotiate  with  the  city  of  Lawton 
and  execute  an  agreement  to  pay  for  such 
water  at  rates  specified  In  any  such  agree- 
ment. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
tim|,  and  passed. 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  819),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PTTRPOSB 

The  purpose  of  S.  1699,  introduced  by 
Senators  Harris  and  Monroney,  Is  to  permit 
the  adjvistment  of  an  inequitable  situation 
now  existing  as  the  result  of  an  indenture 
executed  Jime  11,  1926,  which  conveyed  to 
the  city  of  Lawton,  Okla.,  270  acres  of  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  reserve  lands  in  re- 
tiun  for  the  payment  of  $2,880,  provided  a 
sufficient  water  supply  for  domestic  use  of 
the  Port  Sill  Boarding  School  and  the  Kiowa 
Indian  Hospital  would  be  furnished  at  no 
cost  to  the  Government  for  as  long  as  the 
school  and  hospital  were  maintained  as  Gov- 
ernment institutions. 

BACKCaOtTNO    AND    NEED 

The  conveyance  was  made  pursuant  to  the 
act  of  June  30,  1913,  which  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his  discretion, 
to  sell  certain  unneeded  lands  upon  such 
terms  and  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe.  The  city  of  Lawton  was 
the  moving  party  in  the  transaction  because 
of  its  desire  to  acquire  the  tract  for  protec- 
tion of  its  water  supply. 

After  approximately  2  years  of  negotiation, 
the  transaction  was  completed  upon  passage 
of  a  resolution  by  the  mayor  and  councllmen 
of  the  city  of  Lawton.  approved  on  April  6, 
1926,  approving,  accepting,  ratifying,  and 
confirming  the  sale  of  the  land,  conditioned 
on  supplying  water  for  the  domestic  use  of 
the  school  and  hospital.  At  that  time  the 
value  of  such  water  service  was  estimated  at 
«1,000  per  year.  To  date  the  city  of  Lawton 
has  met  Its  commitment  despite  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  40  years  the  population 
of   the   school   and   hospital   has   Increased 


more  than  100  percent  and  the  combined 
water  consumption  of  the  school  and  hos- 
pital has  Increased  more  than  500  percent. 

It  is  understandable  that  in  1926  there  was 
nothing  tangible  upon  which  to  base  a  pre- 
diction as  to  the  possible  growth  In  popula- 
tion of  the  two  facilities  or  the  Increase  in 
the  number  of  gallons  of  water  which  would 
be  required  to  service  the  faciUtles.  As  a 
result,  the  city  of  Lawton  has  been  under  a 
definite  handicap  in  meeting  the  commit- 
ments agreed  upon  in  the  1926  indenture.  It 
therefore  appears  that  a  modification  of  the 
1926  indenture  would  be  proper  in  order  to 
provide  a  means  of  correcting  this  situation. 

AMKNDMKlrrS 

The  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  its  re- 
port, has  recommended  two  amendments. 
The  bUl  as  introduced  cites  the  payment  for 
the  land  conveyed  to  be  «2,800  and  the  De- 
partment's amendment  recommends  that 
the  figure  be  changed  to  read  $2,880.  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  the  payment.  The  second 
amendment  will  permit  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  Jointly 
negotiate  a  modification  of  the  contract  with 
the  city  of  Lawton  since  the  Department  of 
HEW  will  be  required  to  pay  the  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  domestic  water  consumed 
by  the  hospital. 

COST 

Following  the  modlficaOon  provided  for 
by  the  bill.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  water  to  these  Federal  facilities 
will  add  some  costs  to  the  agencies  involved. 
However,  such  costs  will  be  negUglble. 


PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  12121)  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983)  estab- 
lishing the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line 
14,  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  September 
19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  8.  The  authorizations  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act  shall  expire  six  months 
after  the  final  report  of  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress,  except  that  any  segregation  prior 
to  such  time  of  any  public  lands  from  settle- 
ment, location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease, 
or  other  form  of  disposal  under  the  public 
land  laws  shall  continue  for  the  period  of 
time  allowed  by  this  Act." 

And.  after  line  23,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows : 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  September 
19,  1964  (78  Stat.  988),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"Sec.  7.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
shall  expire  six  months  after  the  final  report 
of  the  PubUc  Land  Law  Review  CJommlsslon 
has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  except  that 
sales  concerning  which  notice  has  been 
given  in  accordance  with  section  3  hereof 
prior  to  such  time  may  be  consimMnated  and 
patents  issued  in  connection  therewith  after 
such  time." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  820) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceipt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao 
as  follows:  ' 

PDRPOSK 

HJl.  12121  wUl  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  CkjmmUsion,  which  wu 
established  to  make  a  comprehensive  review 
of  oil  laws  and  policies  applicable  to  the 
use,  management,  and  dlsposiUon  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  by  lU 
years.  As  amended,  it  wlU  slmUarly  extend 
two  related  acts.  Public  Law  88-607,  the 
Classification  and  MulUple  Use  Act,  and  Pub- 
lic Law  88-608,  the  Public  Land  Sale  Act 
The  bill,  HM.  12121,  wlU  also  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
finance  the  Commission's  work  by  $3,390,000. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  established  by  the  act  of  September  19. 
1964  (78  Stat.  983)  aa  a  bipartisan  commis- 
sion supplemented  by  an  advisory  council 
made  up  of  the  many  interested  users  of  the 
public  lands. 

The  Commission  held  ItajBtgi^^uaa 
meeting  In  mid-July  1965  ^r^hlch  time  a 
chairman,  a  vice-chairman,  and  a  director 
were  chosen.  The  Director  assumed  his  full 
time  work  with  the  Conamlsslon  on  August 
2,  1965,  more  than  10  months  after  the  blU 
establishing  the  Commission  had  become 
law. 

The  Commission  is  composed  of  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  divided  equally  between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  parties,  plus  six  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  from  outside 
the  Federal  Government,  and  a  19th  mem- 
ber chosen  as  Chairman  by  the  18  appointed 
members. 

There  Is  an  advisory  council  made  up  of 
representatives  of  Interested  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  eight  at  the  present 
time,  and  25  individuals  chosen  by  the  Com- 
mission tc  be  representatives  of  the  major 
citizen  groups  Interested  in  problems  related 
to  the  retention,  management,  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  public  lands.  In  addition,  the 
Governor  of  each  of  the  50  States  has  named 
a  representative  to  work  closely  with  the 
Commission  and  its  staff  and  with  the  Ad- 
visory Council. 

The  executive  departments  and  agencies 
currently  represented  on  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil are  the  Departments  of  the  Interior,  Agri- 
culture, Defense,  Justice,  and  Hoxising  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  Federal  Power  Commission,  and 
the  General  Service  Administration. 

Under  the  act  of  September  19,  1964,  the 
Commission  Is  required  to  submit  its  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  later  than  December  31,  1968.  The  act 
also  provides  for  dissolution  of  the  Com- 
mission by  June  30,  1969,  at  the  latest  and 
limits  to  $4  million  the  appropriations  that 
may  be  made  for  all  of  the  Coounlsslon's 
work. 

need 
The  conunlttee  believes  that  if  the  Com- 
mission is  to  complete  the  comprehensive 
review  envisioned  when  It  was  established, 
it  will  need  additional  time  and  funds  be- 
yond the  existing  authorizations.  The  com- 
mittee Is  impressed  with  the  able  and  dedi- 
cated staff  personnel  the  Commission  has 
been  fortunate  in  recruiting.  However,  some 
members  expressed  concern  over  the  lack 
of  progress  attained  thus  far. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on  Oc- 
tober 26,  1967,  a  number  of  specific  questions 
were  directed  at  the  Commission's  staff  di- 
rector concerning  what  appears  to  be  slow- 
ness In  getting  study  proposals  activated 
Into  the  contract  phase.  For  example,   al- 


thouKh  some  study  proposals  were  com- 
Dieted  and  circulated  for  review  late  In  1968, 
Uiey  were  not  under  contract  as  of  the  hear- 
imr  date.  Others  completed  6  months  ago 
Ire  not  even  planned  to  be  placed  under 
active  contract  unUl  March  1968,  which 
seems  to  point  up  an  unusual  delay. 

The  sUff  director  gave  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  Commission  staff's  procedures  of 
making  modifications  of  study  proposals 
after  the  review,  of  systematically  selecting 
organizations  from  which  to  solicit  contract 
bids  evaluating  each  bid,  and  finally  nego- 
tiating contract  terms.  He  further  explained 
that  the  Commission  has  expanded  its  list 
of  study  subjects  from  25  to  34  fields.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  committee  are  concerned 
that  the  Commission  has  expanded  its  scope 
of  study  far  beyond  that  needed  to  meet  the 
goals  of  Public  Law  88-606.  Specifically  men- 
tioned was  that  within  the  study  proposal  on 
timber  there  was  a  requirement  to  study 
timber  sale  policies  within  national  parks. 
The  committee  urges  the  Commission  to  de- 
vote ito  whole  energies  to  completing  its  re- 
view of  the  significant  body  of  law  affecting 
our  public  lands,  rather  than  dissipating 
Itself  by  delving  into  minor  Issues  having 
hardly  more  than  academic  Interest  which 
should  be  easUy  resolved  by  Congress  or  the 
executive  agencies. 

The  committee,  while  agreeing  that  com- 
pletion of  the  review  is  necessary,  and  while 
recommending  passage  of  this  extending 
legUlatlon,  wishes  to  go  on  record  ae  declar- 
ing that  this  extension  of  18  months  time 
and  $3.39  million  should  be  adequate  to 
complete  the  Commission's  task.  If  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
revise  its  staff  procedures  or  to  pare  the 
study  proposals  to  encompass  only  the  moat 
Important  facets  of  the  study  area.  It  should 

fiO  ftCt> 

Also  Included  In  HJl.  12121  Is  a  provision 
to  permit  the  Commission,  at  its  hearings, 
to  take  testimony  or  receive  evidence  under 
oath.  The  committee  agrees  that  this  au- 
thority may  be  necessary  and  desirable  in 
certain  circumstances. 

AMENDMENTS 

Public  Laws  88-607  and  88-608  are  closely 
related  to  the  legUlatlon  establishing  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission.  The 
first  of  these,  Public  Law  88-607,  provides 
legislative  guidelines  for  the  orderly  classi- 
fication and  management  of  public  lands 
during  the  period  that  the  overall  study  of 
these  lands  is  being  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  second.  Public  Law  88-608,  is  lor 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  a  public  sale,  and 
describes  the  procedvires  under  which  land 
classified  for  disposal  may  be  sold. 

The  Department  of  Interior  recommended, 
and  the  committee  agreed,  that  these  two 
laws  should  be  extended  to  parallel  the  life 
of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
AmencOnents  prepared  by  the  Department 
were  adopted  to  accomplish  this  purpose. 
Several  representatives  of  conservation  or- 
ganizations appeared  at  the  Senate  hearings 
on  the  legislation  October  26  to  urge  these 
extensions. 

COST 

As  indicated,  enactment  of  HJl.  12121  will 
necessitate  an  Increase  In  the  budgetary 
requirements  by  a  total  of  $3,390,000.  Of  the 
additional  funds  to  be  authorized,  $1,790,000 
will  be  for  contract  and  related  costs  and 
general  housekeeping  exp>€nses  other  than 
personnel;  additional  personnel  costs  are 
estimated  at  $1,600,000.  A  breakdown  of  ad- 
dlUonal  personnel  compensation  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission  sup- 
plementing the  executive  communication, 
both  of  which  are  set  forth  In  this  report. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
strike  in  the  copper  industry  which  has 


deeply  affected  the  economic  situation  in 
the  State  of  Montana  as  well  as  the 
States  of  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico  and  also  the  copper  fabri- 
cating plants  in  the  Midwest  and  the  east 
coast,  especially  in  Connecticut,  is  now 
in  its  fifth  month  and  I  regret  to  say, 
with  no  end  in  sight. 

There  appears  to  be  a  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  both  the  unions  and  manage- 
ment to  get  down  to  bedrock  in  the  mat- 
ter of  negotiations. 

While  there  is  a  diminishing  supply 
of  copper  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  it  is  still  far  from  the 
scarcity  stage.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
no  pinch  on  the  part  of  the  copper  com- 
panies to  enter  into  hard  and  fast  nego- 
tiations. Furthermore,  there  is  no  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
either  release  copper  from  the  national 
stockpile  or  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act 

In  this  respect,  it  might  have  been  and, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been,  feasible 
to  invoke  Taft-Hartley  when  the  strike 
began,  but  it  is  now  too  late  to  do  so 
because  if  no  agreement  was  reached 
within  the  80-day  limitation.  It  would 
mean  that  the  critical  situation  which 
now  exists  would  become  much  worse. 

As  a  possible  means  of  getting  off  dead 
center,  my  colleague,  Senator  Metcalf, 
and  I  have,  today,  dispatched  a  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  ask- 
ing him  to  set  up  a  special  board  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  unions  and 
the  companies  together  and,  if  not  suc- 
cessful in  reaching  an  accord,  to  make 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  of 
this  strike  which  is  causing  so  much  pain 
to  so  many  people  at  this  time. 

We  make  this  suggestion  only  because 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  National 
Labor  Mediation  Board  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  have  been  in  vain. 

We  make  it,  further,  because  the  ef- 
forts which  Senator  Metcalf  and  I  and 
many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
have  failed  to  bring  the  companies  and 
the  unions  together  on  a  daily  around- 
the-clock  negotiating  basis. 

We  make  this  appeal  because  we  know 
of  no  other  means  by  which  this  situa- 
tion can  be  met.  And  while  we  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  the  Oovemment  inter- 
vening in  labor  disputes,  we  see  no  other 
alternative  at  this  time. 

We  make  this  request  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  all 
labor  disputes,  including  the  dispute  In 
the  copper  industry,  should  be  settled  be- 
tween the  unions  and  the  companies  con- 
cerned. 

This  is  the  way  this  matter  should  be 
disposed  of,  but  this  is  the  way  it  is  not 
being  met  at  this  time;  hence,  our  appeal 
to  the  President  for  a  Special  Board  of 
Inquiry  into  the  copper  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  letter  referred  to  above 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Otficx  of  the  Majorttt  Lxaoks, 
Washington.  D.C.,  November  30, 1967. 
The  PRKsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  copper  strike  1» 
now  In  its  fifth  month  and  there  is  no  poBsl- 


blllty  that  we  can  see  of  an  ending  to  It 
in  the  near  future.  Conditions  among  the 
miners  and  smeltermen  In  the  States  of 
Montana,  Utah,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  have  reached  a  critical  stage,  and  aa 
of  now,  there  have  been  very  few  meetings 
between  the  companies  and  the  unions  seek- 
ing to  bring  about  a  settlement,  except  on  a 
haphazard  basis. 

While  we  feel  that  this  strike  must  and 
should  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  companies  and  the 
unions,  to  date  there  have  been  no  results 
In  that  respect.  We  have  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  efforts  of  the  National  Mediation 
Service  and  the  Department  of  Labor  In 
their  many  attempts  to  try  and  bring  the 
parties  together  to  achieve  a  possible  settle- 
ment. However,  all  efforts  to  date  have 
failed;  winter  Is  with  us  In  Montana;  the 
miners  and  smeltermen  and  their  families 
are  using  up  their  savings,  many  of  them  are 
In  dire  straits  and  the  need  for  action  Is  long 
overdue. 

We,  therefore,  most  respectfully  request 
that  you  appoint  a  Special  Commission  to 
look  into  the  copper  situation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  what  It  can  do  to  bring  com- 
panies and  the  unions  together  on  a  "bed- 
rock" basis  and,  if  unable  to  do  so,  to  make 
recommendations  to  you  as  to  ways  and 
means  by  which  this  threat  to  the  economy 
of  Montana  and  other  states  in  the  Union 
can  be  met  and  overcome. 

We  would  deeply  appreciate  your  most 
earnest  and  serious  consideration  of  this 
matter. 

Respectfully  yoxus, 

Mike  Mansfield, 
Lee  Metcalf, 

U.S.  Senators. 


ANACONDA  AND  THE  COPPER 
STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an  article 
in  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
Michael  K.  Drapkin  entitled  "Strike- 
bound Town."  It  tells  the  story  of  how 
the  town  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  is  tight- 
ening its  belt  in  a  grim  struggle  to  sur- 
vive the  crippling  effects  of  the  nation- 
wide copper  strike.  It  Is  an  excellent  piece 
of  reporting— but  it  does  not  make  for 
pleasant  reading. 

Anaconda,  namesake  of  the  giant  cop- 
per company  which  employed  nearly 
2,000  of  its  workers  before  the  strike  be- 
gan on  July  15,  is  a  town  in  trouble.  With 
60  percent  of  its  work  force  unemployed, 
overdue  payments  on  installment  loans 
have  risen  tenfold  ajid  those  on  real  es- 
tate loans  sixfold.  The  number  of  families 
receiving  welfare  payments  has  risen 
from  20  to  approximately  500.  A  total  of 
700  fsunilies  are  receiving  Federal  food 
stamps.  Fathers  are  being  forced  to 
forage  for  wild  game  in  an  effort  to  feed 
their  families. 

In  all.  some  50,000  workers  in  the  West 
have  been  idled  by  the  strike.  The  situ- 
ation in  Anaconda  is  grim  but  no  more 
so  than  in  other  conmiunitles  like  Butte, 
East  Helena,  and  the  like.  The  companies 
have  been  similarly  hard  hit.  Earnings 
of  some  major  copper  producers  have 
fallen  60  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 
More  copper  customers  contemplate 
switching  to  aluminum  products  as  the 
price  of  the  metal  has  already  increased 
by  50  percent  over  its  prestrike  level. 

Yet  the  unions  and  mining  companies 
appear  no  closer  to  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute  than  they  did  3  or  4  months  ago. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  two  sides  have 
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not  even  agreed  yet  on  the  central  lasue  of 
the  dispute. 

This  failure  to  communicate  in  head- 
to-head  bargaining  sessions  is  having 
serious  repercussions  far  beyond  the  cop- 
per towns  in  which  the  mines  and  smelt- 
ers are  located.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  the  disputants  to  sit  down  and  work 
this  thing  out.  It  is  not  realistic,  nor  does 
it  reflect  well  on  the  principle  of  the  in- 
violability of  collective  bargaining,  for 
either  side  to  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  bail  them  out.  There  is  no 
"easy  way  out"  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  earliest 
memories  are  of  the  mines.  I  am  inti- 
mately aware  of  the  problems  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  both  the  unions  and 
management,  and  I  am  very  familiar 
with  the  particular  problems  of  the  city 
of  Anaconda.  All  of  the  parties  deserve 
better  in  this  situation.  If  they  will  but 
sit  down  and  work  this  out,  the  entire 
Nation  wUl  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Drapkin  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Strikebottnd  Town:  How  Anaconda,  Mont., 
ScBAPES  Bt  as  Walkodt  Persists  at  Cop- 
per Firm — Workers  Hunt  Game  for  Food 
AS  Cash  Goes,  Bills  Rise — Family  Life 
Detebiobates — An  Awtttl  Glttm  Christmas 

(By  MichaM  K.  Drapkin) 
Anaconoa,  Mont. — This  was  once  a  boom 
town.  Today  it's  a  bust  town. 

Most  men  here  are  copper  workers,  and 
they  have  been  on  strike  now  for  more  than 
four  months.  A  strike  in  the  bills  of  Montana 
Is  not  like  a  strike  in  Detroit  or  Pittsburgh 
or  Newark.  There,  a  resourceful  striker  can 
find  ways — either  work  or  play — to  while 
away  the  time.  Here,  it  takes  infinitely  more 
resourcefulness;  there  is  some  play,  but  little 
work.  For  many,  Ufe  here  has  been  reduced 
to  merely  existing. 

The  nationwide  copper  strike,  which  has 
dragged  on  since  July  15,  has  had  a  major 
Impact  far  beyond  this  town,  of  course. 
Many  copper  users  have  had  to  scrounge 
arotmd  to  find  supplies  or  to  use  substitute 
metals.  Many  copper  companies  fear  they 
may  lose  some  of  their  markets  permanently 
as  users  switch  to  plastics  and  aluminum. 
In  the  first  nine  months,  earnings  of  some 
major  copper  companies  fell  60%  and  more 
from  a  year  earlier.  Dealers,  meanwhile,  have 
raised  their  price  for  the  metal  to  60  cents 
or  more  a  pound,  up  50%  since  the  strike 
began.  By  now,  90%  of  the  copper  Industry 
has  been  shut  down,  idling  50,000  workers 
In  22  unions. 

The  major  economic  consequences  of  the 
strike  have  been  well  publicized.  But  what 
has  been  the  impact  on  the  average  worker 
In  such  a  qiilet,  out-of-the-way  place  as 
western  Montana?  Certainly,  most  of  the 
workers  here  who  overwhelmingly  voted  for 
the  strike  last  summer  did  not  expect  they 
would  still  be  out  at  the  end  of  November. 
Neither  they  nor  their  chief  union — the  cop- 
per division  of  the  United  Stcelworkers  of 
America — had  set  aside  enough  money  to  see 
them  through  a  month-long  strike.  Some  of 
the  workers  here — who  represent  60%  of  the 
town's  labor  force — get  $30  a  week  in  strike 
benefits;  others  get  nothing. 

the  world's  largest  smokestack 
Even  In  the  best  of  times.  Anaconda  la  a 
rather  stark  town.  It  has  a  population  of  12,- 
500  and  Is  about  25  miles  from  Butte  (popu- 
lation :  46.000) .  Its  main  claim  to  fame  Is  Its 
copper  smelter,   which   boasts  "the  world's 
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largest  smokestack,"  a  58S-foot  structure.  It 
has  one  movie  house  (The  Washoe,  where 
John  Wayne  in  War  Wagon  opens  today). 
And  it  Is  cold  (at  noon  yesterday,  the  tem- 
perature was  10  degrees,  the  first  Ume  it  had 
risen  above  zero  all  week) ,  with  strong  winds 
whipping  out  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Now  Anaconda  often  has  the  eerie  look  of  a 
town  In  which  everyone  has  suddenly  died. 

The  pall  Isn't  Just  a  matter  of  economics, 
though  the  economic  Impact  of  the  strike  has 
been  so  severe  that  some  families  may  never 
recover.  Even  more  debllltaUng  for  some  are 
the  social  and  psychological  problems  that 
arise  when  a  breadwinner  is  no  longer  win- 
ning bread.  Some  men  become  withdrawn, 
uncommunicative;  some  spend  what  little 
money  they  have  In  bars. 

JT7ST  sitting  and  STARING 

Family  life  deteriorates.  "In  another 
hotxr,"  a  woman  sitting  In  the  local  welfare 
ofBce  tells  a  visitor,  "I'm  going  to  take  an  az 
to  our  television  set.  My  husband  gets  up 
In  the  morning,  eats  breakfast,  then  turns 
on  the  damn  thing  and  watches  It  until 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  comes  on  the  next 
morning."  Another  woman  says  she  and  her 
husband  have  not  Spoken  to  each  other  for 
more  than  three  weeks.  And  a  welfare  worker 
says,  "At  least  one  divorce  has  come  out  of 
the  strike." 

Just  existing  is  a  problem  for  many.  Over- 
due payments  on  instalment  loans  have  risen 
tenfold  since  the  strike  began,  and  the  over- 
due total  on  real  estate  loans  has  risen  six- 
fold, says  Calvin  J.  Crowe,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  only  bank  In  town.  (The 
bank  hasn't  foreclosed  on  a  single  loan,  he 
says.)  The  local  telephone  company  estimates 
that  more  than  half  the  5.638  phones  in  the 
area  have  been  either  disconnected  or  limited 
to  outgoing  calls,  which  costs  less  than  full 
service.  The  Methodist  Church,  short  on  con- 
tributions, has  quit  pubUshlng  Its  weeklv 
bulletin.  ' 

Arlow  Hancock  can't  afford  to  give  his 
five  oldest  children  money  for  hot  lunches 
at  school  any  longer.  "They're  toting  the 
old  brown  bag,"  he  says.  And  he  adds,  "It'll 
be  an  awful  glum  Christmas  for  the  kids." 
Mr.  Hancock,  a  41 -year-old  smelter  worker 
with  a  wife  and  10  children  to  support  Is 
living  on  welfare  payments  of  about  $5  a  day. 
Like  many  other  strikers,  Mr.  Hancock  hunts 
deer  and  other  game  for  food. 

The  Hancocks  are  one  of  about  500  fam- 
ilies receiving  welfare  payments,  a  figure 
that  is  up  from  only  20  families  just  before 
the  strike  began.  A  total  of  700  families  are 
getting  Federal  food  stamps. 

The  welfare  payments  range  from  $70  to 
about  $150  a  month,  depending  on  family 
size,  and  the  burden  has  become  so  heavy 
that  Deer  Lodge  County  has  had  to  Increase 
its  property  taxes  to  cover  the  payouts.  The 
Increase,  to  $17  per  $1,000  of  assessed  valu- 
ation from  $9,  further  hurts  the  strikers, 
since  most  people  here  own  their  own  homes. 

"we'll  be  OXTT  op  MONET  SOON" 

Why  has  the  strike  dragged  on  so  long? 
One  reason  could  be  that  the  two  sides  can't 
even  agree  what  the  issues  are.  Anaconda 
Co.  Implies  that  the  strike  is  really  part  of  a 
drive  by  the  Steelworkers  to  organize  more 
workers  and  achieve  industry-wide  bargain- 
Ing. 

Nonsense,  say  Steelworkers  officials.  The 
union  Insists  all  it  wants  is  money.  "All  these 
soothsayers  need  do  is  put  some  money  on 
the  table,  and  we'll  prove  rather  quickly  that 
it's  an  economic  strike,"  says  Joseph  Molony, 
a  vice  president  of  the  Steelworkers.  The 
various  companies  say  they  are  offering  about 
60  cents  an  hour  over  three  years;  the  union 
says  it  is  seeking  99  cents.  Each  questions  the 
other's  calculations. 

The  situation  is  deadlocked,  and  it  may 
be  several  more  months  before  any  settle- 
ment is  reached. 

Before  long,  townspeople  here  say,  the  eco- 


nomic pinch  Is  going  to  get  even  worse  u 
more  strikers  use  up  all  their  savings  "WeTi 
be  out  of  money  soon,"  says  Uoyd  Walund. 
a  smelter  worker  with  seven  children  who 
had  built  up  an  $1,800  account  in  a  credit 
union  before  the  strike.  "And  then  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  leave  my  family  here  and  find 
work  In  some  other  town." 

That  may  be  easier  said  than  done  The 
50,000  men  idled  by  the  strike  are  mainly  here 
in  the  West — in  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Arizona.  Early  in  the  strike,  some  men  found 
jobs  on  construcUon  projects,  but  now  that 
winter  is  here  these  jobs  no  longer  exist. 

STRIKES  ARE  NOTHING  NEW 

About  the  only  solace  to  the  workers  is  the 
conviction  that  they  can  survive,  if  only  be- 
cause they  have  done  so  in  the  past.  Strikes 
are  almost  routine  here.  This  is  the  sixth  con- 
secutlve  year  that  Anaconda  Co.,  operaOoni 
in  Montana  have  been  affected  by  strikes 
though  this  year's  strike  now  Is  about  as  long 
as  the  strikes  of  the  past  five  years  combined 
In  1959  and  1960,  the  workers  here  were  out 
for  six  months. 

"We've  been  through  this  before,"  says  Mr 
Crowe,  the  banker,  explaining  why  the  bank 
isn't  foreclosing  on  anyone.  "They'U  mut^ 
good  once  the  strike  ends."  But  history  also 
Indicates  it  may  take  some  time  for  things 
to  return  to  normal.  Jennie  Jacobson,  owner 
of  a  ready-to-wear  store  here,  says  that  not 
untU  this  year  did  she  begin  to  get  over  the 
effects  of  lost  sales  and  of  higher  costs  stem- 
ming from  extended  credit  in  the  long 
1959-60  strike.  "And  now  we're  caught  la 
another  strike,"  she  says. 

The  situation  is  actually  grimmer  this 
time  because  the  town  has  been  suffering 
from  a  year-long  decline  in  fortunes  as  a  re- 
sult of  automation  and  a  cutback  In  opera- 
tions at  the  smelter.  Employment  at  Ana- 
conda Co.  facilities  here  had  dropped  from 
3.500  in  1957  to  1,902  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike. 

Even  before  the  strike,  a  visitor  could  count 
eight  empty  storefronts  among  the  five  dozen 
or  so  stores  on  the  three  business  streets 
here.  There  may  soon  be  more.  "A  couple  of 
retailers  have  told  me  they  will  probably 
close  up  if  the  strike  continues  much  longer  " 
says  Howard  Shlnrock,  director  of  a  south- 
west Montana  Industrial  development  agency. 

Rex  Jensen,  owner  of  radio  station  KANA, 
Anaconda's  only  station,  thinks  that  this 
strike  could  be  worse  than  any  previous  ones." 
"If  the  strike  continues  through  the  first  of 
the  year,  the  town  wUl  be  crippled— maybe 
permanently,"  he  says. 

SOME  HISTORICAL  NOTES 

Things  weren't  always  so  bleak.  In  the 
1870s  and  18808,  when  the  mines  in  nearby 
Butte  were  discovered  and  the  local  copper 
Industry  started  up,  there  were  high  hopes 
for  the  region— hopes  that  were  justified  for 
a  long  time.  Marcus  Daly,  an  early  owner  of 
the  mines,  wanted  to  name  this  smelterlng 
town  CopperoUs. 

(The  town  became  Anaconda  Instead, 
named  after  a  South  American  snake  in  the 
boa  constrictor  family.  The  discoverer  and 
first  owner  of  the  Butte  mines,  Michael 
Hickey,  spotted  the  name  in  an  editorial  In 
the  New  York  Tribune  and  liked  Its  sound. 
The  company  that  was  developed  to  handle 
the  giant  vein  also  became  known  as  Ana- 
conda. A  claim  near  the  Anaconda  vein  was 
known  as  Never-Sweat,  and  an  Anaconda  Co. 
man  says  that  "but  for  the  grace  of  God,  we 
might  be  known  today  as  the  Never-Sweat 
Co.") 

The  town  later  engaged  In  a  bitter  fight 
to  become  the  capital  of  Montana,  but  lost 
out  to  Helena,  a  city  of  22,000  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  here. 

A    BARTENDER    PHILOSOPHIZES 

The  town  still  has  some  trappings  of  the 
old  days.  The  Marcus  Daly  Hotel  (Mr.  Daly 
left  his  mark;  the  bank  Is  also  the  Daly  Na- 
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tional  Bank  &  Trust  Co.)  Is  a  massive,  ornate 
structure,  and  it  sports  an  Inlaid  hardwood 
likeness  of  Mr.  Daly's  favorite  race  horse, 
Tammany,  in  the  fioor  of  Its  Tammany  Bar 
&  Lounge.  Mr.  Daly  always  avoided  walking 
over  the  Inlay,  and  even  today  the  bar's 
patrons  aren't  allowed  to  walk  on  It. 

But  the  bar — and  the  other  40  bars  In  town 
have  fewer  and  fewer  patrons  as  the  copper 
workers'  money  runs  out.  On  a  slow  day  not 
10  long  ago,  a  visitor  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion with  Howard  Cook,  a  smelter  worker 
who  is  getting  by  on  the  $40  a  week  he  earns 
tending  bar  at  the  Tammany. 

Why  don't  the  people  pack  up  and  leave, 
he  was  asked.  Why  don't  they  go  East,  or 
West,  or  South,  where  there  are  plenty  of 

lobs? 

"Tou  tell  me  why  those  people  stay  along 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  River,  knowing 
each  year  they're  going  to  be  flooded  out," 
he  replies.  "Then  you'U  know  why  we  stay 
here.  Because  It's  home,  I  guess." 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  V.  PLEMINa 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  November  28,  1967,  Washing- 
ton's foremost  civic  leader  and  perhaps 
its  most  influential  man  in  the  business 
community  passed  away.  I  refer  to  the 
late  Robert  V.  Fleming,  banker,  civic 
leader,  and  confidant  of  Presidents. 

Robert  Fleming  had  a  career  which 
one  could  almost  describe  as  a  Horatio 
Alger  career.  He  rose  from  messenger  in 
the  Riggs  National  Bank  in  1907,  in  his 
early  20's,  to  the  presidency  In  1925, 
when  he  was  only  35  years  of  age.  During 
the  42  years  he  was  at  the  helm  of  the 
Riggs  National  Bank  the  resources  of  the 
bank  climbed  from  about  $40  million  to 
over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

In  addition  to  his  responsibilities  as 
civic  leader  and  a  leader  in  the  Washing- 
ton community,  he  was  active  in  govern- 
mental affairs.  He  was  an  adviser  of 
persons  in  high  positions  from  the 
Wilson  administration  to  the  Johnson 
administration.  He  received  many 
awards,  both  national  and  local. 

Among  the  many  citations  that  have 
reinforced  his  reputation  as  the  city's 
No.  1  citizen  over  the  years  are  the  Cos- 
mopolitan Club  Medal  in  1933,  the  So- 
ciety of  Natives  Award  In  1937.  and  the 
District  American  Legion's  Citation  for- 
Citizenship  In  1938.  The  awards  go  on 
and  on.  He  was  named  "Man  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade 
In  1956.  His  accompll£diments  aro  in- 
numerable. 

Mr.  President,  he  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  my  grandfather,  the  late 
Joseph  Davles.  During  the  depression, 
when  it  appeared  for  a  while  that  the 
famous  Burning  Tree  Country  Club 
might  not  survive,  my  grandfather  was 
elected  president  and  Bob  Fleming  was 
a  key  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
They  raised  fimds  to  keep  that  club  op- 
erating, until  today  it  Is  one  of  the  great 
clubs  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  personal  friend  of  my  father, 
the  late  Senator  Tydings.  I  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enjoy  Bob  Fleming's 
friendship  during  the  years  when  I  was 
a  U.S.  attorney  and  In  the  few  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  Washington 
and  the  Nation  have  suffered  a  great 
loss. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written 


by  John  Carmody,  which  was  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  November  29, 
1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  Banker,  Civic  LxAOxa, 

Dies 

(By  John  Carmody) 

Robert  V.  Fleming,  who  died  yesterday, 
was  the  city's  best-known  banker  and  for 
decades,  perhaps  Its  most  influential  public- 
minded  citizen. 

Mr.  Fleming  died  at  his  home  at  2200  Wyo- 
ming ave.  nw.  after  a  long  Illness.  He  was  T7. 

In  a  career  once  described  as  "the  kind  that 
Horatio  Alger  would  have  loved,  although 
he  might  have  hesitated  to  write,"  Mr.  Flem- 
ing rose  from  messenger  In  the  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank  In  1907  to  its  presidency  In  1925 
at  the  age  of  35. 

Since  he  stepped  down  as  board  chairman 
In  1963,  he  has  served  as  advisory  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive and  trust  and  investment  committees  of 
Riggs.  In  the  42  years  Mr.  Fleming  was  at 
the  helm  of  the  bank  Its  resources  climbed 
from  about  $40  million  to  $786.5  million. 

His  brilliance  In  the  profession  led  to  bla 
election  In  1935  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association.  Over  the  years  he 
had  offers  to  head  banks  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  much  larger  than  Riggs. 

BAN  this  town 

But  Mr.  Fleming  preferred  to  remain  In 
Washington  where  his  roots  were.  And  It  was 
as  a  private  citizen  deeply  concerned  about 
Washington  that  he  flrst  earned  the  repu- 
tation In  the  1930s  as  the  "man  who  pretty 
much  ran  this  town" — In  the  words  of  his 
long-time  friend,  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
editorial  chairman  of  the  Evening  Star. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  the  flrst  chairman  of  the 
Citizens*  Advisory  Council  of  the  District 
government,  a  past  president  of  the  Metro- 
politan Washington  Board  of  Trade  and  for 
neswly  22  years,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
George  Washington  University. 

For  many  years,  Mr.  Fleming  was  widely 
regarded  as  the  "man  to  see"  In  Washington 
about  legislation  concerning  the  District  and 
key  municipal  appointments.  In  his  position 
as  a  leader  in  banking  and  on  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Mr.  Fleming  served  as  a  vital  bridge 
between  the  business  and  financial  worlds 
of  Washington  and  the  power  centers  on 
Capitol  HUl  and  In  the  White  House. 

For  three  decades  the  appearance  or  absence 
of  the  name  of  Robert  Fleming  on  a  commit- 
tee roster  or  sponsor's  list  could  mean  the 
difference  between  success  or  failure  of  a 
civic  enterprise. 

ACCESS  to  whitb  hottsx 

A  Republican  who  was  chairman  of  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower's  1957  Inaugural  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Fleming  nevertheless  enjoyed  access 
to  the  White  House  under  both  Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman. 

He  was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower for  many  years. 

McKelway  recalled  yesterday  that  Mr. 
Fleming  "wasnt  very  partisan.  Everybody 
respected  him — he  was  a  very  wise  man.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  committee  he  was  on, 
pretty  soon  he  took  charge.  And  he  never 
undertook  any  Job,  no  matter  how  relatively 
unimportant,  that  he  didn't  absolutely  carry 
through." 

In  the  1930s  Mr.  Fleming  carried  the  fight 
for  national  representation  for  the  District 
and  subsequently  played  a  key  role  In  reor- 
ganization of  the  local  government  some  20 
years  ago. 

But  beyond  Mr.  Fleming's  reputation  as  a 
leading  banker  and  citizen  was  his  capacity 
for  warm  friendships  and  helpfulness. 

A  big,  pink-faced  man  who  stood  6  feet 
10  and  weighed  In  the  low  200s,  he  smoked 


ten  cigars  a  day  and  played  better  than  aver- 
age golf  at  his  favorite  course — Burning  Tree 
Coimtry  Club— which  he  headed  from  1937 
untU  1946. 

He  was  remembered  yesterday  by  friends 
as  a  man  who  never  broke  a  promise  and 
always  acted  the  next  morning  on  the  little 
favor  exacted  during  an  evening  of  congeni- 
ality among  friends. 

LAUDED    AS   BANKER 

Yesterday,  Indiistry  and  other  leaders 
joined  In  mourning  his  passing. 

The  American  Banking  Association  in  New 
York  called  Mr.  Fleming  "a  banking  states- 
man of  the  first  rank  .  .  .  For  his  leadership 
and  coiinsel  during  six  decades  of  distin- 
guished public  and  professional  achievement, 
the  banking  (and)  American  community  wlU 
remain  In  grateful  debt." 

Melville  Bell  Orosvenor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  National  Geographic  Society 
said  that  In  the  death  of  Mr.  Fleming  "the 
country,  this  city  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  have  suffered  a  sad  and 
grievous  blow."  Mr.  Fleming  was  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  Society  In  1929  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  also  serving  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer. 

Robert  K.  Koontz  Jr.,  president  of  the 
D.C.  Bankers  Association,  said:  "The  bank- 
ing fraternity  of  the  District  of  the  Columbia 
will  sorely  miss  the  wise  counsel  and  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Fleming  as  will  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

"His  astute  knowledge  of  the  intricacies 
of  modem  financial  techniques  played  a  most 
Important  role  In  the  development  and 
growth  of  private  enterprise  In  the  Federal 
City." 

BORN    IN   WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Fleming  was  bom  here  Nov.  3,  1890,  the 
son  of  Col.  Robert  Isaac  and  Bell  Vedder 
Fleming.  His  father,  a  widely  known  archi- 
tect, served  as  a  Confederate  Army  officer 
during  the  Civil  War  and  was  later  a  colonel 
in  the  D.C.  National  Guard. 

The  younger  Fleming  attended  Friends 
School  and  Western  High  School  and  later 
specialized  In  political  economics  and  com- 
mercial law  at  George  Washington  University. 

In  1912  he  married  Alice  Listen  Wright, 
youngest  daughter  of  Daniel  Thew  Wright,  a 
former  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mrs.  Fleming  died  in 
February,  1958,  whUe  visiting  SanUago,  Chile, 
with  Mr.  Fleming. 

As  a  boy,  he  considered  becoming  a  surgeon 
but  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  17 
caused  Mr.  Fleming  to  join  Riggs  as  a  mes- 
senger. Within  six  months  he  was  promoted 
to  runner. 

By  1920  he  had  become  cashier  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  at  Riggs;  In  1924  he  became 
vice  president  and  cashier.  He  was  promoted 
to  first  vice  president  that  same  year  and 
to  president  In  1925.  Ten  years  later  he  be- 
came board  chairman.  Riggs  today  Is  the 
largest  bank  In  the  Washington  area. 

During  his  early  years  In  the  bank,  Mr. 
Fleming  has  established  a  system  to  settle 
Clearing  House  balances  In  the  District 
whereby  cash  payments  between  banks  were 
eliminated  and  telegrs^h  transfers  substi- 
tuted, using  reserve  accounts  at  the  Rich- 
mond branch  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  This 
system  was  later  adopted  all  over  the  Nation. 

HEADED    BANKING    GROUP 

Mr.  Fleming  was  appointed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  Legislative  Com- 
mittee In  the  early  1930s  and  was  instru- 
mental In  adjusting  conservative  financial 
practices  to  reforms  under  President  Roose- 
velt's Administration. 

On  becoming  president  of  the  ABA  in  1935, 
he  toured  the  Nation  to  urge  better  relations 
between  bankers  and  the  general  public  that 
was  still  recovering  from  the  bank  holiday  of 
1933. 

Over  the  years  as  an  adviser  to  several 
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Adminlatrations,  Mr.  Fleming  served  on  the 
Federal  Advisory  Coxincll  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.'s  Rich- 
mond loan  agency  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration's  Housing 
Advisory  Council 

In  addition  to  his  service  for  the  National 
Geographic  Society  and  George  Washington 
University,  he  was  a  member  of  more  than 
50  charitable,  banking  and  civic  organiza- 
tions during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Regents  and  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
served  for  many  years  on  the  boards  of  the 
Chesapeake  Sc  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways,  the  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  the  Southern  Railway.  Julius 
Oarflnckel  &  Co.,  and  the  Hotel  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Corp. 

TT.S.  CHAMBER   OITICIAI, 

Mr.  Fleming  also  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Alfalfa  Club,  the 
Burning  Tree  Country  Club,  the  Friendly 
Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
Chevy  Chase  Club,  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
the  National  Press  Club,  Rotary  ( honorary ) , 
the  Brook  Club  of  New  York  and  Omlcron 
Delta  Kappa  and  Kappa  Alpha  social  fratern- 
ities. 

Mr.  Fleming  saw  service  In  both  World 
Wars  with  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  and 
was  a  reth-ed  member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Reserve  at  his  death. 

Mr.  Fleming  leaves  a  son.  Robert  W. 
Fleming,  partner  In  the  Investment  banking 
Arm  of  Folger.  Nolan.  Fleming  &  Co.  Inc. 
here;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  WilUam  S.  Renchard, 
of  New  York;  six  grandchildren  and  four 
great  grandchildren. 

Funeral  services  are  scheduled  for  2  p.m. 
Thursday  at  St.  Margaret's  Episcopal  Church. 
1820  Connecticut  ave.  nw.  Burial  will  be 
private. 

The  family  has  asked  that  In  lieu  of  flowers 
expressions  of  sympathy  be  made  to  George 
Washington  University  Robert  V.  Fleming 
Memorial  Fund. 

HONOmS   ABOUND   rOR    NO.    1    CITIZXN 

Among  the  many  citations  and  honors 
that  have  reinforced  Mr.  Fleming's  reputa- 
tion as  the  city's  No.  I  citizen  over  the 
years: 

A  Cosmopolitan  Club  medal  In  1933:  the 
Society  of  Natives  Award  In  1937;  the  District 
American  Legions  citation  for  citizenship  In 
1938:  an  honorary  degree  from  George  Wash- 
ington University  In  1939;  a  citation  from 
the  District  Commissioners  for  his  role  as 
first  Advisory  Council  Chairman  In  1953;  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade  selection  as  the 
"Man  of  the  Year"  in  1956.  And  In  1964.  the 
Rlggs  National  Bank's  new  12-story  building 
was  named  the  Fleming  Building. 

carecx  boostkd  bt  ntw  laws 
Mr.  Fleming  was  in  his  early  20s  when  the 
big  break  in  his  career  occurred.  In  1913, 
during  the  Wilson  Administration,  Congress 
put  both  the  Income  tax  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  Into  the  law  books. 

The  young  banker  became  an  authority  on 
both,  sometimes  studying  until  3  or  4  o'clock 
In  the  morning.  At  a  time  when  few  men 
were  fully  aware  of  their  implications,  he  be- 
came one  of  the  best-posted  men  In  banking 
on  both  subjects.  His  diligence  resulted  In 
promotion  to  assistant  cashier  at  Rlggs  and 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  top. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  1  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President 
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I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks which  have  just  been  made  by 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Bob  Fleming  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  great  men  of  the  Washington  area. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  known 
him  over  a  period  of  20  years.  I  held  for 
him  a  most  afifectionate  regard.  I  am 
proud  of  my  friendship  with  Bob  Flem- 
ing. 

I  wish  to  join  today  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Robert  V.  Fleming  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


WORLD  CRISIS  IN  MONEY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  was  to 
have  made  a  speech  this  morning  at  the 
convention  of  the  Investment  Bankers 
Association  of  America  in  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.  One  has  only  to  look  out  the  window 
to  see  why  I  am  here.  Therefore,  I  wish 
to  make  these  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound  sterling  has  placed  the  United 
States  in  an  extremely  difficult  economic 
situaUon — a  situation  that  calls  for  a 
calm,  but  decisive  response  on  the  part 
of  this  Nation.  We  must  demonstrate  to 
the  world  that  we  are  perfectly  capable 
of  defending  the  dollar  In  the  current 
emergency  situation.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  make  sure  that  our  economic 
power  as  investors  abroad  and  as  the 
world's  largest  single  marketplace  for 
capital  remains  unimpaired. 

Prance,  not  nearly  as  vital  a  factor  In 
world  finance  as  the  United  States,  might 
be  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  petulance 
in  a  time  of  trial  for  the  international 
monetary  system.  But  as  the  world  s  most 
Important  trading  nation  and  its  major 
source  of  liquidity  and  investment  capi- 
tal, we  cannot.  The  United  States  must 
take  into  consideration  its  own  Interests 
in  the  present  crisis  In  the  context  of 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  indus- 
trialized world  and  of  the  developing  na- 
tions which  is  also  at  stake.  Satisfying  as 
it  might  be  for  the  short  term  to  get  back 
at  the  petulance  of  any  nation  or  the 
ruthlessness  of  speculators,  a  policy  of 
retaliation  would  be  self-defeating  for 
the  United  States.  Such  a  policy  could 
well  lead  into  a  world  economic  depres- 
sion. The  situation  is  that  serious  right 
now. 

There  are  several  steps  that  we  should 
take  to  respond  to  the  current  emergency 
by  demonstrating  our  economic  strength 
and  courage: 

First.  The  United  States  should  remove 
the  gold  reserve  requirement  backing 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  thereby 
make  available  the  entire  U.S.  gold  stock 
of  approximately  $12.4  biUion  to  defend 
the  dollar. 

Second.  The  voluntary  program  put 
into  effect  in  early  1965  to  Umlt  foreign 


lending  by  U.S,  financial  institutions  and 
private  U.S.  direct  investment  should  he 
further  tightened. 

Third.  Congress  should  enact  the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  a  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge effective  January  1,  1968,  for  l 
year,  subject  to  review  within  6  months 
and  coupled  with  cuts  in  nonessential 
spending  in  at  least  an  equal  amount  and 
a  firm  commitment  on  tax  reform,  i  have 
been  extremely  skeptical  of  the  Presl- 
dents  tax  proposals  in  light  of  the  grave 
mishandling  of  economic  policy  in  1966 
and  early  1967,  and  I  maintain  my  skep- 
ticism of  the  administration  ability 
to  recommend  timely  and  appropriate 
economic  policies  for  the  Nation. 

But  in  view  of  the  new  international 
situation  created  by  the  devaluation  of 
the  sterling  and  with  the  current  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar,  questions  are  being 
raised  abroad  of  our  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  manage  our  economic  affairs.  The 
tax  surcharge  should  be  enacted  in  1967. 
If  that  is  not  possible  and  it  is  enacted 
in  1968.  It  should  be  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1968. 

I  believe  that  under  present  condi- 
tions— with  war  in  Vietnam  and  with  the 
economy  in  an  uncertain  state— we  can 
manage  a  $^4  to  $15  billion  budget  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  But  a  $29  to  $30  bU- 
lion  budget  deficit,  as  now  indicated,  is 
entirely  unacceptable.  It  calls  for  a  com- 
bination of  spending  cuts,  tax  reform, 
and  tax  increase.  I  am  confident  that 
such  a  package  would  have  a  good  chance 
of  enactment  by  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  The  United  States  should  re- 
quest the  convening  of  an  international 
conference  under  the  aegis  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  to  review  the 
applicability  of  article  IV  of  the  articles 
of  agreement — dealing  with  the  par 
values  of  currencies — under  present  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  apparent  from  the  re- 
cent run  on  gold  by  private  speculators 
and  excessive  buying  by  certain  central 
banks  that  the  role  of  gold  as  an  inter- 
national monetary  reserve  should  be 
carefully  reviewed.  Since  it  Is  in  dimin- 
ishing supply,  the  role  of  gold,  in  my 
judgment,  should  be  gradually  reduced 
and  eventually  eliminated. 

It  should  be  replaced  by  carefully  con- 
trolled reserves  issued  systematically  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  as  in- 
ternational commerce  demands  it.  We 
are  paying  a  heavy  price  for  the  day- by- 
day  approach  to  international  monetary 
reform.  I  believe  the  right  approach  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  agreement  ap- 
proved in  Rio  last  September  which  es- 
tablished special  drawing  rights  within 
the  IMP.  While  this  agreement  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  contingency  plan,  it  Is  far 
reaching  in  importance  as  it  establishes 
the  principle  of  deliberate  reserve  crea- 
tion by  an  international  body.  It  means 
that  the  IMP  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming a  world  central  bank.  It  is,  there- 
fore, essential  that  the  Rio  agreement 
be  ratified  and  activated  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

At  such  an  international  conference, 
among  other  things,  careful  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  withdrawal 
of  gold  from  private  use.  Much  of  the 
rush  on  gold  In  London  has  come  from 
private  buyers,  speculators  who  are  bet- 
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ting  on  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar 
now  that  the  pound  has  been  devalued. 
These  speculators  should  be  discour- 
aged by  widening  the  price  of  gold — In 
other  words,  increasing  its  price — when 
sold  to  private  buyers  or  by  other  means. 
Fifth.  The  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  take  the  leadership  in  liberaliz- 
ing world  trade.  Specifically,  we  should 
press  hard  for  new  agreements  on  the 
removal  of  nontariff  barriers  to  trade. 
We  should  also  imdertake  a  major  na- 
tional effort  to  Increase  foreign  tourism 
in  the  United  States.  Our  so-called 
travel  deficit  of  $1.6  billion  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  elements  in  the 
U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficit,  and 
our  national  effort  in  this  area  has  been 
frankly  pitiful.  The  newly  appointed 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Travel  has 
a  grave  responsibility  to  correct  this 
situation  by  recommending  a  major  ex- 
pansion in  the  budget  of  the  USTS, 
which  we  can  effect,  and  by  suggesting 
other  corrective  steps. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  growing  sup- 
port for  the  iepeal  of  the  gold  reserve 
requirements  in  the  five  principles  which 
I  have  made.  Now  Is  the  time  to  do  it. 
We  should  free  our  gold  stocks  so  that 
all  our  chips  are  on  the  table  to  deal 
with  the  challenge  to  the  dollar.  Present 
law  is  not  adequate  for  that.  The  Federal 
Reserve  may  temporarily  suspend  gold 
backing  in  an  emergency  but  time  Is 
short  and  it  is  unreliable. 

There  is  growing  support  for  the  repeal 
of  the  gold  reserve  requirement  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  notes.  Early  in  1965,  Con- 
gress eliminated  the  requirement  that 
each  Federal  Reserve  Bank  maintain  a 
reserve  of  gold  certificates  valued  at  not 
less  than  25  percent  of  the  amount  of 
commercial  bank  deposits  it  holds.  By 
this  act  $4.9  billion  in  gold  was  added  to 
the  Nation's  gold  stock  needed  to  meet 
International  claims.  Today  our  total  gold 
stock  Is  down  to  $12.4  billion,  with  $10 
billion  tied  up  as  reserves  agsdnst  Federal 
Reserve  notes,  leaving  only  $2  billion  as 
free  reserves  available  to  meet  Interna- 
tional claims.  The  ratio  of  gold  certifi- 
cate reserves  to  outstanding  Federal  Re- 
serve notes  as  of  November  22  was  30, 
percent,  close  to  the  minimum  required.' 
Unless  this  requirement  is  removed,  we 
will  be  In  a  very  difficult  situation  soon, 
not  only  because  of  international  de- 
mands on  our  gold  stock  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  expanding  stock  of  Federal 
Reserve  notes  and  growing  industrial 
uses  of  gold.  These  two  uses  alone  call  for 
$620  million  in  gold  each  year— $500  mil- 
lion as  reserves  for  Federal  Reserve  notes 
and  $120  million  for  industrial  uses. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  may  temporarily  suspend  the  re- 
serve requirement  In  an  emergency. 
However,  it  would  be  far  more  desirable 
if  Congress  eliminated  this  requirement 
to  remove  any  doubt  abroad  about  our 
willingness  to  defend  the  dollar.  Changes 
in  this  law  must  be  made  before  our  free 
reserves  are  almost  used  up.  because  any 
change  under  emergency  conditions 
would  only  aggravate  the  sltuaUon  and 
encourt^e  further  speculation. 

Prom  evidence  I  have  seen,  the  volun- 
tary program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  designed  to 
limit  private  direct  foreign  investment 


of  U.S.  companies  abroad,  to  increafie 
Investment-related  exports  and  earnings, 
and  the  program  administered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  designed  to  limit 
lending  abroad  by  U.S.  commercial  banks 
has  worked  well.  It  should  help  reduce 
outfiows  in  these  areas  in  1968,  If  the  new 
guidelines  issued  2  weeks  ago  are  lived 
up  to. 

The  net  outflow  of  U.S.  direct  Invest- 
ment during  the  flrst  half  of  this  year 
averaged  $2.5  billion  as  compared  to  $3.5 
billion  in  1966,  while  the  increase  in 
foreign  assets  of  U.S.  banks  subject  to 
Federal  Reserve  Board  guidelines  totaled 
only  $120  million  during  the  flrst  9 
months  of  1967  as  compared  to  an  In- 
crease of  $2.5  billion  in  1964.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  watch  outflow  of  private 
capital  with  extreme  care  and  tighten 
up  even  further  if  necessary. 

I  am  confident  that  the  position  of  the 
dollar  will  be  preserved  notwithstanding 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound.  U.S.  gold 
reserves  still  total  30  percent  of  the 
world's  official  gold  reserves  and  our 
total  private  investments  abroad  are 
valued  in  1966  at  over  $86  billion.  Our 
exports  and  imports  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices totaled  $81  billion  last  year,  making 
us  the  largest  single  trading  nation  of 
the  world.  Foreign  claims  against  us  are 
substantial,  but  not  enough  to  diminish 
a  substantial  net  U.S.  claim  against  the 
world.  Our  position  is  not  vulnerable. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  devalua- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  will  not  have 
major  consequences  for  the  United 
States.  We  can  expect  not  only  increased 
competition  from  British  exports  in 
markets  around  the  world,  but  also  in- 
creased British  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  a  reduction  of  U.S.  exports  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Devaluation  of  the 
pound  has  caused  a  serious  run  on  gold; 
since  November  19  perhaps  as  much  as 
$400  million  worth  of  gold  has  been  made 
available  by  the  London  gold  pool,  50 
percent  of  which  is  supplied  by  the 
United  States.  The  overall  U.S.  balance- 
of-payments  position  is  likely  to  be  af- 
fected as  a  result  of  loss  of  exports,  the 
continued  outflow  of  commercial  bank 
loans,  and  long-term  private  investment. 
Ehren  prior  to  the  devaluation,  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  was  running  at 
twice  last  year's  rate — $2.7  billion  in  the 
third  quarter — and  almost  at  the  same 
level  as  in  1963  and  1964  which  caused 
such  drastic  restrictions  as  the  interest 
equalization  tax  and  voluntary  balance- 
of-payments  controls  on  direct  invest- 
ment and  commercial  bank  loans.  It  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  our  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  for  the  fourth  quar- 
ter is  not  likely  to  improve. 

The  events  of  these  past  2  weeks  have 
put  the  international  monetary  system 
under  severe  strain.  So  far  the  system 
has  withstood  the  pressure,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  cocn^eration  of  most.  If  not 
all,  the  major  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  I  am  confident  that  If  the 
United  States  adopts  the  measures  that 
I  have  dealt  with  here  and  maintains  a 
Arm  and  decisive  leadership  in  defend- 
ing the  dollar  in  the  coming  weeks  and 
months,  the  international  monetary  sys- 
tem will  not  only  survive  but  will  be  Im- 
measurably strengthened. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  outflow,  due  to 


private  investment  Is  lower  this  year 
than  it  was  last  year.  Although  that  is 
not  news,  we  still  have  to  exercise  ex- 
treme care  at  a  time  like  this  in  exporting 
capital. 

Hence,  I  urge  greater  restraint.  I  would 
even  urge  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  of  U.S.  bankers  and  under- 
writers for  the  purpose  of  effecting  It. 

We  cannot  avoid  understanding  that 
we  are  in  a  major  world  crisis  which  is 
affecting  the  dollar.  The  devaluation  of 
the  pound  may  put  the  world  in  a  better 
planning  position  with  soimder  and  more 
realistic  stability,  but  it  may  also  cause 
a  worldwide  depression.  It  all  depends  on 
what  the  United  States  does  in  the  situa- 
tion. The  U.S.  dollar  is  very  strong.  Our 
gold  reserve  is  30  percent  of  the  world's 
supply  of  gold  reserves.  We  have  over  $86 
billion  in  direct  private  investments 
abroad.  Our  exports  and  imports  of  goods 
and  services  total  $81  billion  a  year, 
having  the  largest  trade  of  any  nation 
in  the  world. 

We  have  every  right  to  have  confidence 
in  the  dollar,  but  that  confidence  can  be 
maintained  only  if  we  act  now  with  the 
responsibility  we  have  a  right  to  and  a 
need  for  to  act  now,  based  upon  our  re- 
sources and  our  strength. 

If  we  sit  on  our  strength,  we  could  very 
well  slide  Into  a  worldwide  depression. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  in  order  to  dem- 
onstrate that  we  intend  to  exercise  our 
strength,  to  hold  fast  to  the  value  of  the 
dollar  upon  which  the  whole  world  now 
depends,  not  only  in  economics  but  also 
in  political  and  security  terms,  that  I 
have  made  these  recommendations. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  work  hard  for 
them  in  Congress. 


GENERAL  HERSHEY  DESERVES 
REBUKE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director  of 
Selective  Service,  evidently  has  an  in- 
flated view  of  his  power  and  authority. 
His  recent  decree  recommending  to  local 
draft  boards  that  they  withdraw  defer- 
ments from  college  students  or  others 
who  interfere  with  selective  service  proc- 
esses or  with  military  recruitment  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  his  most 
ardent  supporters  that  he  should  retire. 
Hershty  has  evidently  outlived  his  use- 
fulness as  head  of  our  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  was  never 
intended  as  an  Instrument  for  stifling 
dissent  and  oppressing  freedom  of  speech 
and  other  rights  guaranteed  all  Ameri- 
cans in  the  flrst  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution. It  is  not  a  penal  statute  to 
punish  illegal,  Immoral,  or  otherwise 
reprehensible  conduct.  General  Hershey 
should  know  that  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  not  a  punitive  instrument.  He 
was  off  base  in  taking  imto  himself  the 
role  of  prosecutor,  jury,  and  judge. 

The  harassment  that  recruiters  from 
the  armed  services  have  received  on  some 
college  campuses  is  outrageous  cmd  de- 
plorable. However,  there  are  ample 
criminal  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
every  State  and  ordinances  in  every  city 
and  in  every  community  in  the  Nation  to 
deal  with  violence,  disorderly  conduct, 
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and  obstruction  of  legal  processes.  As  a 
former  chief  criminal  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  I  believe 
that  punishment,  like  a  shadow,  should 
follow  the  commlsfllon  of  a  crime  or  of 
any  act  of  violence  or  disorderly  conduct. 
It  Is  up  to  local  Judges  to  stiffen  their 
backbones  and  enforce  laws  and  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  disorderly  conduct 
and  other  actions  In  which  some  yountt 
people  have  recently  engaged  In  making 
their  protest  against  our  Involvement  In 
an  ugly  civil  war  In  Vietnam.  In  that 
regard.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  our  Nation 
has  embarked  on  a  course  of  conduct 
which  prompts  so  many  young  Ameri- 
cans to  voice  their  dissent  and  to  engage 
In  actions  which  are  Ill-advised,  if  not 
Illegal.  I  do  not  encourage  Illegal  or  Irre- 
sponsible protest  over  our  Involvement 
In  Vietnam.  Illegal  rowdlness  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  constitutional  guarantees 
certainly  do  not  go  as  far  as  to  allow 
anyone  to  abuse  recruiters.  However,  ex- 
isting laws  and  ordinances  provide  ade- 
quate means  and  penalties  to  be  applied 
to  illegal  acts  of  protest. 

In  October  1965,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Fred  Vinson  stated: 

I  am  iiatl«ne<l.  aa  a  matter  of  both  law  and 
policy,  that  B,anctlons  of  the  Universal  MIU- 
tary  Training  and  Service  Act  cannot  be  used 
to  stifle  constitutionally  protected  expression 
of  views.  In  short,  where  opinion  Is  expressed. 
If  there  is  no  transgression  of  law,  then  no 
sanctions  can  be  imposed  If  there  Is  a  trans- 
gression, then  the  sanctions  which  attach  to 
It  are  all  that  should  be  applied. 

Federal  courts  have  also  ruled  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  may  not  be  used  to 
stifle  dissent. 

General  Her.shey's  statements  are.  In 
fact,  an  in.sult  to  thousands  of  fine  young 
men  who  have  been  drafted  into  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country,  many  of  whom  have 
been  fighting  in  Vietnam.  To  put  the 
brand  of  a  criminal  statute  upon  the  se- 
lective service  laws  i.s  to  denigrate  and 
demean  the  thousands  of  young  men  who 
have  readily  and  bravely  accepted  mili- 
tary .service  as  a  patriotic  necessity.  If 
such  service  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  pun- 
ishment, they  may  well  ask  what  they 
are  being  punished  for. 

General  Hershey  has  a  perfect  right  to 
consider  youngsters  as  delinquent  when 
they  block  the  entrances  of  selective 
service  offices  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
military  recruitment.  However,  evidently 
he  has  never  read  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  our  country.  Only  an 
Ignorant  or  arrogant  official  would  have 
the  effrontery  to  advocate  punishment 
through  use  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem for  those  who  dissent  with  adminis- 
tration policies  in  Vietnam. 

General  Hershey  should  publicly  ac- 
knowledge his  mistake  and  rescind  his 
directive.  Otherwise,  his  silly  recommen- 
dation should  be  disregarded  and  steps 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  repeat  this  folly.  Or,  he  should 
be  replaced. 


November  SO,  Idej 


A  DECISION  ON  TAX  INCREASE 
SHOULD  BE  MADE  BEFORE  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  January  1967,  President 
Johnson  annoimced  that  he  was  going 


to  ask  this  Congress  for  a  6-percent  sur- 
charge on  all  Individual  and  corporate 
Income  taxes.  However,  in  the  interven- 
ing months  the  adminLstratlon  has  been 
zigzagging.  By  February  it  had  re- 
versed Its  {wsltlon.  Instead  of  asking  for 
a  tax  Increase,  they  were  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  asking  for  a  $2  billion 
tax  reduction,  and  at  that  time  thoy  an- 
nounced that  effective  April  1968  they 
were  going  to  reduce  taxes  further  by 
endorsing  the  scheduled  reduction  In  the 
excise  tax  on  telephones  and  automobiles. 
Under  existing  law  these  exci.se  taxes 
were  scheduled  to  be  dropped  April  1, 
1968. 

LaUr,  in  June,  wiien  testifying  before 
the  committee.  Secretary  Fowler  said 
that  as  of  that  time  the  administration 
had  not  decided  as  to  how  much,  If  any. 
tax  Increase  would  be  requested  or  when 
they  would  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  my  correspondence  with  the  Secre- 
tary dated  June  28,  1967,  In  which  I 
urged  that  the  administration  make  its 
decision  promptly  and  .submit  its  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress,  as  well  as  his  reply 
thereto  of  July  14,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

At  that  time  I  expressed  concern  at 
what  appeared  to  be  a  deliberate  delay 
by  the  adminLstratlon  in  making  its  de- 
cision. It  v/as  then  obvious  that  this  un- 
certainty would  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  our  business  world  as  well  as  ac- 
celerate the  rapid  rise  In  Interest  rates 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Hknkt  H.  Tovrvn, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Wathlngton,  D.O. 

Mt  DEAa  Ma.  Secbetary:  According  to  re- 
cent press  accounts  the  Administration  Is 
planning  to  submit  to  the  Congress  some- 
time before  lu  adjournment  a  request  for 
a  broad  tax  Increase. 

Before  any  tax  Increase  Is  enacted  many 
or  us  feel  that  certain  recognized  loopholes 
In  our  existing  tax  structure  should  be  re- 
examined. I  am  therefore  trusting  that  the 
Administration's  decision  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  far  enough  in  advance  to 
give  us  adequate  time  to  consider  these  re- 
visions along  with  your  request  for  new 
taxes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

JoRK  3.  Williams. 

The  Secketart  or  the  Treasuxt, 

Washington,  D.O.,  July  14,  1967. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Your  letter  of 
June  28  suggests  that  some  problems  of  loop- 
holes In  the  tax  structure  should  be  re- 
examined In  connection  with  Congressional 
consideration  of  a  tax  surcharge.  You  Indi- 
cate, therefore,  that  the  President's  Message 
on  Tax  Reform  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  In  time  for  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  the  surcharge. 

As  you  will  realize,  a  number  of  factors 
must  be  taken  Into  account  In  settling  on 
the  timing  of  specific  Presidential  requesU 
to  the  Congress. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  tax  re- 
vision to  the  surcharge,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  President's  Economic  Message  where 
he  said,  "This  work  of  basic  reform  should 
proceed  independently  of  the  requirements 
for  raising  taxes  or  the  opportunities  for  tax 


reduction."  When  the  surcharge  recommsn 
dation  Is  made  In  deflnlt«  form,  the  Con 
gress  win  want  to  concentrate  on  the  centrtj 
Issues  of  the  size  of  the  needed  tax  Incresss 
and  the  timing.  The  needed  rapid  acUon 
could  be  lost  In  a  protracted  debate  on  sub- 
stantive tax  revision. 

For  this  reason  It  seenu  desirable  that  tu 
reform  and  stabilizing  tax  rate  adjustment 
be  approached  Meparately. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  H.  Powler. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  that 
correspondence.  Secretary  Fowler  con- 
firmed that  the  administration  as  of  that 
date,  July  14,  1967,  had  still  not  made 
Its  decision  as  to  when  It  would  submit 
its  tax  proposals  to  the  Congress  or  how 
much  of  an  increase  would  be  requested 

Again,  on  November  7, 1  contacted  Sec- 
retary Powler  and  urged  that,  by  all 
means,  this  Congress  should  not  adjourn 
without  having  taken  action,  affirma- 
tively or  negatively,  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  would  be  a  tax  In- 
crease in  1968.  This  decision  was  neces- 
sary in  order  for  American  businessmen 
to  know  how  to  make  plans  for  the  next 
year.  Besides,  as  the  result  of  this  vascU- 
lating  policy,  interest  rates  were  at  a  his- 
torlc  high  level.  The  American  dollar  was 
being  threatened. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Secretary  Fowler  of  November  7 
and  his  reply  thereto  of  November  22  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

In  this  correspondence  I  again  offered 
to  introduce  the  President's  tax  bill— a« 
upon  their  request — if  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  member  of  his  own  party  who 
would  cooperate.  This  Is  only  customary 
and  courteous  procedure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

November  7,  1887. 
Hon.  Henrt  H.  Fowler. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Secretart:  On  October  24, 
1987,  In  a  discussion  In  the  Senate  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  &a  yet  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  for  a  tax  Increase  has 
not  been  Introduced  In  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate. 

While  I  would  personally  Insist  on  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  being  agreed  upon  by 
leglBlatlve  action  prior  to  a  tax  Increase, 
nevertheless.  I  do  not  rule  out  the  possi- 
bility that  both  may  be  necessary  to  avoid 
the  catastrophic  results  of  Inflation  and  es- 
calating Interest  rates. 

In  any  event,  the  Indecision  as  to  whether 
there  will  or  will  not  be  a  tax  Increase  Is 
causing  a  great  disruption  In  financial  cir- 
cles. For  this  reason  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  should 
get  together  and  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  approve  a  tax 
Increase  In  1968.  Once  the  decision  has  been 
made  business  can  more  Intelligently  make 
Its  plans. 

In  order  that  we  may  reach  a  definite  de- 
cision before  Congress  adjourns,  I  made  the 
offer  that  if  the  Administration  could  not 
find  anyone  else  to  Introduce  Its  recommen- 
dations If  you  would  send  them  to  my  offlce, 
I  would  Introduce  them  In  the  Senate  and 
at  the  same  time  Join  you  In  requesting  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  hold 
public  hearings  on  the  proposals.  Since  mak- 
ing this  offer  I  have  talked  with  Under  Sec- 
retary Barr  on  a  couple  of  occasions  and 
repeated  this  offer. 

With  the  most  recent  issue  of  Government 
bonds  with  a  634   P«r  cent  coupon  selling 
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below  par  I  do  not  think  the  Administration 
£jn  afford  to  delay  affirmative  action  on  both 
expenditure  cuU  and  the  question  of  tax 
Increases. 

Last  week  our  gold  supply  was  further  re- 
duced to  another  new  low  and  I  am  fearful 
tjiat  a  continuation  of  the  present  stalemate 
could   precipitate   a   run   on    the   American 

dollar. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
flnanclal  crisis  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us 
can  afford  to  consider  the  political  aspects 
of  our  decisions.  Therefore,  once  again  I  urge 
the  Administration  to  agree  to  a  realistic  ex- 
penditure reduction  for  the  ensuing  years 
and  then  to  have  Its  proposed  tax  bill  intro- 
duced both  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House 
and  at  the  same  time  the  President  an- 
nounced that  he  will  not  agree  to  an  ad- 
journment of  Congress  until  a  decision  has 
been  made. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  the  necessity 
of  financing  an  expensive  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
the  time  Is  long  past  due  when  new  proJecU. 
new  programs  and  expansions  of  existing  pro- 
grams should  be  carefully  reexamined  and 
unless  It  Is  determined  that  their  postpone- 
ment would  effect  our  national  security  they 
ibould  be  held  in  abeyance  until  our  finan- 
cial structure  has  been  brought  under 
control. 

If  the  Administration  will  approach  this 
problem  with  a  realistic  plan  first  to  reduce 
expenditures.  I  would  be  Inclined  to  support 
a  reasonable  request  for  additional  taxes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

John  J.  Williams. 

The  Secretart  or  the  Treasurt, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  22, 1967. 
Bon.  John  J.  Williams, 
VS.  Senate, 
Waihington,  D.O. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  November  7th,  concerning  the 
Administration's  Ux  surcharge  proposal.  I 
know  of  no  subject  which  demands  more 
urgent  attention  among  those  concerned  with 
the  future  of  the  American  economy. 

Because  of  your  key  position  In  the  Senate 
and  because  of  the  many  areas  of  mutual 
agreement  between  us,  I  would  like  to  re- 
tpond  In  full. 

hutort  or  the  proposal 

The  Administration's  proposal  for  a  sur- 
charge was  made  last  January,  almost  eleven 
months  ago. 

Early  in  August  It  was  revised  due  to  the 
changed  conditions  In  the  economy.  In  the 
face  of  an  unacceptable  deficit,  of  rising  in- 
terest rates  and  heavy  Inflationary  pressures, 
the  President  on  August  3  recommended  a 
balanced  fiscal  program:  "rigorously  con- 
trolling expenditures,"  "raising  as  much 
money  as  possible  through  increased  taxes," 
and  "borrowing  the  difference." 

Following  bis  message,  the  President  met 
with  the  leadership  of  both  Houses  and  the 
ranking  majority  and  minority  members  of 
the  tax  writing  and  appropriations  commit- 
tees. He  Invited  every  Democrat  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  at  least  fifty  Repub- 
licans to  discussions  In  which  he  described 
the  vital  Importance  of  a  tax  Increase  and 
the  need  to  reduce  lees  essential  expendi- 
tures. He  outlined  the  dangers  of  inaction 
to  the  American  people. 

The  top  fiscal  officials  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  (speaking  for  the  entire  Board)  made 
detailed  presentations  In  hearings  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  from 
August  14  through  September  14.  Represent- 
atives of  major  business,  flnanclal  and  labor 
organizations,  and  leaders  In  the  fleld  of 
business  and  flnance  also  testlfled. 

The  need  for  a  tax  increase  was  supported 
virtually  unanimously.  Many  of  those  sup- 
porting a  tax  Increase  also  spoke  of  another 


major  element  in  the  President's  program: 
the  need  to  reduce  federal  expenditures. 

At  the  time  of  the  President's  August  8 
message,  eleven  of  the  fourteen  appropria- 
tion bills  for  Kscal  1988  had  not  been  en- 
acted. The  President  urged  "the  Congress  to 
exercise  the  utmost  restraint  and  responsi- 
bility In  the  legislative  decisions  which  are 
to  come  and  to  make  every  effort  not  to 
exceed  the  January  Budget  estimates." 

For  his  part,  the  President  pledged  to  make 
every  possible  expenditure  reduction — civil- 
ian and  military — short  of  Jeopardizing  the 
Nation's  security  and  well-being. 

Since  January,  the  Congress  has  been 
working  Its  will  on  expenditures  by  acting  on 
appropriation  bills  and  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  Increase.  As  of  today  the  Congress 
has  passed  12  of  the  14  appropriation  bills  for 
Fiscal  1968.  Both  the  House  and  Senate 
therefore,  have  taken.  In  your  words  "legis- 
lative action  prior  to  a  tax  Increase  dealing 
with  expenditures." 

The  Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Conunlttee  has  stated  that  Congressional 
action  taken  and  anticipated  Is  likely  to 
reduce  new  spending  authority  proposed  In 
the  Budget  by  up  to  $6  billion. 

As  a  result  of  these  appropriation  actions, 
fiscal  1968  expenditures  will  be  reduced  by 
about  91.6  billion. 

The  "Indecision"  over  the  tax  Increase  to 
which  you  refer  does  not  rest  with  the 
Administration.  The  uncertainty  Is  whether 
the  Congress  will  act  on  the  President's 
reconunendatlons.  Consistently  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
senior  officials  of  the  Treasury  have  urged 
prompt  enswitment  of  the  tax  Increase. 

But  on  October  3,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  adopted  a  motion,  stating 
that: 

"The  Committee  lay  this  matter  on  the 
table  and  that  further  consideration  of  the 
tax  increase  be  deferred  until  such  time  as 
the  President  and  the  Congress  reach  an 
understanding  on  a  means  of  Implementing 
more  effective  expenditure  reduction  and 
controls  as  an  essential  corollary  to  further 
consideration  of  a  tax  Increase,  and  that  at 
such  time  this  matter  will  again  be  given 
priority  In  the  Conunlttee's  order  of  busi- 
ness." 

Two  days  after  the  House  Committee 
action.  President  Johnson  stated  In  his  news 
conference :  ^ 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  at  the 
Committee  session  representing  the  Adminis- 
tration. He  had  certain  proposals  that  he 
desired  to  make  along  the  lines  of  my  tax 
message  and  along  the  lines  of  what  I  have 
said  In  this  statement— that  we  will  try  to 
have  the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
agree  on  the  restraints  that  the  Congress 
desires  to  put  Into  effect. 

"We  were  ready  that  day,  and  we  have  been 
ready  every  day  since — the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  each  department  head — to  ap- 
pear before  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  express 
our  views  and  to  go  as  far  as  we  can  In 
carrying  out  the  decision  of  the  Congress." 
The  President  restated  his  view  In  the 
strongest  terms  last  week. 

Since  October  3  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  been  In  recess.  Nonetheless, 
Budget  Director  Schultze  and  I  have  had  a 
number  of  conferences  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  and  Appropria- 
tions Committees.  We  have  tried  to  work  out 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  combining  ex- 
penditure reduction  and  control  with  a  tax 
increase  In  a  manner  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  both  Committees  and  some  chance 
of  being  acceptable  to  the  Senate  as  well. 

Let  us  be  clear.  Senator  Williams,  that 
the  Administration  has  made  Its  wllUngneos 
known  "to  get  together"  with  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  to  help  them 


"make  a  decision  aa  to  whether  they  wUl  or 
win  not  approve  a  tax  Increase  In  1968." 

Action  on  a  Ux  bill  Is  a  legislative  matter 
which  cannot  be  delayed  without  undue  and 
unacceptable  risk  to  the  Nation's  economic 
and  financial  structure.  We  should  not  wait 
any  longer. 

This  la  a  "right  now"  matter. 

coNaMunfcvs  or  nrscnoK 
A  tox  IncTMM  U  necessary  to  prevent  sky- 
rocketing of  Interest  rates.  ThU  necessity  goe« 
beyond  damage  to  our  domestic  economy 
such  as,  for  example,  putting  a  pistol  to  the 
head  of  our  housing  industry  now  in  process 
of  a  needed  recovery. 

A  continued  failure  by  Congress  to  act 
decisively  may  reverse  the  trend  towards 
lower  Interest  rates  In  Europe,  a  trend  which 
began  so  successfully  earlier  this  year.  If 
those  rates  begin  to  rise  sharply,  they  will 
surely  threaten  the  healthy  growth  of  the 
free  world  economy. 

Confidence  in  the  dollar  and  the  gold  ex- 
change standard — the  basis  of  our  Interna- 
tional monetary  system — depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  Government  to 
act  responsibly.  There  Is  a  widely-held  feel- 
ing In  flnanclal  circles  at  home  and  abroad 
that  a  reduction  In  our  budget  deflclt  by 
reducing  expenditures  and  a  tax  Increase  In 
the  United  States  are  essential  elements  of 
responsible  flnanclal  policy.  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  you  of  the  most  recent  signs  of  dis- 
turbance In  International  flnanclal  condi- 
tions. The  British  devaluation  puts  the  dollar 
In  the  front  line.  It  calls  for  responsible  ac- 
tion that  will  maintain  full  confidence  In  the 
stability  and  strength  of  the  dollar  and  of 
the  U.S.  economy. 

But  there  Is  another  Important  reason  to 
move  ahead  with  the  tax  proposal — the  grave 
risk  of  mounting  Inflation,  another  disrup- 
tive Inventory  cycle,  a  deterioration  m  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  of  a  return  to  the 
old  pattern  of  "boom  and  bust." 

No  course  of  preventive  action  can  be  effec- 
tive without  tax  action — now., 

I  have  been  encouraged  by  recent  public 
statements  on  the  tax  question  by  the  two 
Senate  leaders.  Senator  Mansflcld  and  Sena- 
tor Dlrksen.  For  that  reason  I  welcome  your 
statement  on  October  24  and  an  earlier  one 
by  your  colleague  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
Senator  Smatbers. 

a  new  raopoBAL 
Upon  careful  reflection  it  appears  that  once 
again  It  Is  up  to  the  Administration  to  make 
another  effort  to  break  the  deadlock  between 
the  spending  and  taxing  powers  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Accordingly,  we  have  prepared  a  plan  which 
combines  the  President's  tax  proposals  with 
a  statutory  provision  embodying  a  program 
of  realistic  expenditure  reductions. 

This  package  would  result  In  a  reduction 
of  the  administrative  budget  deflclt  In  Fiscal 
1968  by  about  $11  billion  and  would  relieve 
the  credit  markets  of  that  much  antldpatad 
demand  over  the  next  seven  months. 

There  has  been  much  misunderstanding 
about  a  key  element  In  the  program — the 
tax  surcharge  on  both  Individual  and  corpo- 
rate Incomes.  Its  Impact  on  the  Individual 
taxpayer  U  modest— about  one  penny  on  a 
dollar  of  Income.  For  those  in  the  lower 
brackets,  no  tax  Increase  at  all. 

In  short,  this  bUl  would  bring  ovu-  deflclt 
into  manageable  proportions.  It  would  take 
much  of  the  pressure  off  the  credit  markets 
and  Interest  rates.  It  would  enable  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  put  money  Into  the  credit 
market  In  the  flrst  half  of  Calendar  1968  In- 
stead of  Uklng  It  out.  It  would  give  addi- 
tional confidence  In  flnanclal  markets  here 
and  abroad  In  the  dollar  and  the  VS.  econ- 
omy. 

I  believe  this  proposal  can  be  readily  con- 
sidered and  processed  by  Congress  In  the 
normal  course  of  business  during  this  sesaion. 
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As  you  know,  the  President  In  his  meeting 
Monday  with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of 
the  Congress  and  the  appropriate  Commit- 
tees appealed  for  favorable  action  on  this 
legislative  package  of  expenditure  reduction 
and  tax  increase. 

I  have  requested  Chairman  Mills  to  con- 
vene the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  consider  this  legislative  plan  and  he  has 
called  a  meeting  for  Wednesday,  November 
29,  at  10  ajn. 

Of  course,  action  by  that  Committee  and 
the  House  ApproprlaUons  Committee  on 
these  two  key  elemenU  In  the  package  must 
be  the  nrst  step  In  the  legislative  process. 
However,  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  I 
stand  ready  to  appear  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  explain  these  pro- 
posals on  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  fa- 
vorable action. 

I  appreciate  your  letter.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  thoughtful  approach  to  a  problem  of 
great  Importance  to  oxir  country,  a  problem 
which,  as  you  say.  transcends  the  "political 
aspects"  of  the  decision. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HxmiT  H.  Fowler. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLL\MS  of  Delaware.  In  that 
correspondence  the  Secretary  ignored  my 
offer  to  introduce  his  bill  but  stated  that 
in  the  next  few  days  they  would  submit 
a  bill  to  the  Congress  which  would  em- 
brace the  Presidents  recommendations. 
Yesterday  that  bill  was  delivered  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House. 

Throughout  all  these  intervening 
months  we.^s  Members  of  the  Congress, 
have  been  petting  requests  from  our  con- 
stituents for  copies  of  the  administra- 
tion's  tax  proposals.  The  irony  of  the 
situation  is  that  up  until  yesterday  there 
was  no  tax  bill  that  had  been  sponsored 
by  the  administration,  a  copy  of  which 
we  could  send  to  our  constituents.  How- 
ever, yesterday,  after  10  long  months  of 
talk,  the  administration  did  submit  to  the 
Congress  the  administrations  recom- 
mended tax  bill. 

In  order  that  all  American  taxpayers 
may  know  just  what  is  embraced  in"  the 
administration's  tax  program,  both  as 
It  relates  to  taxes  and  as  it  relates  to  a 
cut  in  expenditures  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Johnson  1967  tax  bill  as 
proposed  by  tlfe  administration  yester- 
day to  the  Hoi^  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

After  waiting  10  months  the  adminis- 
tration has  finally  submitted  its  tax  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Johnson 
tax  bill  of  1967  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

JoHjJsoNS  1967  Tax  Bnj. 
A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  Impose  a  temporary  tax  sur- 
charge, to  provide  for  expenditure  reduc- 
tions, and  fOT  other  purpoaea 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatirea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Conffress  aasembled.  That 

(a)  Srobt  Trrt*.— This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Tax  Surcharge  and  Expenditure  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  19«7." 

{b)  Ajczndmzkt  of  1954  Codk. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  is  expressed  In  terms 
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of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— TAX  PROVISIONS 
Sxc.  101.  Imposition  of  tax  surcharge. 

(a)  In  Oknekal. — Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  liability) 
is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  V — Tax  Surcharge 
"Sec.  61.  Tax  surcharge. 

"(a)  iMPosmoN  or  Tax. — 

"(1)  Calendar  tear  taxpatxhs. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  taxes  lmi>osed  by  this 
chapter  and  except  as  provided  In  subsection 
(b),  there  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  Income 
of  every  person  whose  taxable  year  is  the 
calendar  year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of 
the  adjusted  tax  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(c))  for  the  taxable  year  specified  In  the 
following  table: 


"Calendar  year 

Percent 

Individuals 

CorporaUons 

1967 

1968 

1969 

2.5 

lao 

SiO 

lao 

SiO" 

"(2)  Fisc.tt  TEAR  TAXPAYERS.— In  addition 
to  the  other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
and  e.xcept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
In  the  case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  surcharge  and  be- 
ginning before  July  1.  1969,  there  is  hereby 
Imposed  on  the  income  of  every  person 
whose  taxable  ye.ir  Is  other  than  the  calendar 
year,  a  tax  equal  to — 

•(Ai  Ten  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  A  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  days  In  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  surcharge  and  before  July  1,  1969.  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year. 

"(3)  Eptkctivx  DATE  DETiNEO. — For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  'effecUve  date  of  the 
surcharge'  means — 

"(A)  July  1,  1967,  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion, and 

"(B»  October  l.  1967,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

"(b)  Low  Income  Exemption. — Subsection 
I  a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year  does  not  exceed — 

"  ( 1 )  $290.  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  retiim  of 
a  husband  and  wife  under  section  6013, 

"(2)  $220.  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
Is  a  head  of  household  to  whom  section  1(b) 
applies,  or 

"(3)  $145.  In  the  case  of  any  other  indi- 
vidual (Other  than  an  estate  or  trust). 

"(c)  AoxusTED  Tax  Detined. — For  purposes 
of  this  secUon,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a  taxable 
year  means  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter 
for  such  taxable  year,  determined  without 
regard  to — 

"  ( 1 )  the  taxes  imposed  by  this  section,  sec- 
tion 871(a)  and  section  881;  and 

"(2)  any  increases  In  tax  under  section 
47(a)  (relaUng  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.. 
of  section  38  property)  or  section  614(c)  (4) 
(C)  (relating  to  Increase  in  Ux  for  deduc- 
tions under  section  616  (a)  prior  to  ag- 
gregation). 

and  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  any  credit  which  would  be  allow- 
able under  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income)  if  no  tax  were  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  taxable  year. 

"(d)  AuTHORiTT  To  Prescribe  New  Option- 
.u.  Tax  Tables— The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  prescribe  regulations  setting  forth 
modified  optional  tax  tables  for  calendar 
years  1968  and  1900  computed  upon  the 
basis  of  composite  rates  Incorporating  the 
rate  at  which  ux  is  imposed  by  this  section. 


The  tax  tables  so  determined  mny  be  rouadjH 
to  the  nearest  whole  dollar.  When,  pursuant 
to  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate prescribes  regul.itlons  setting  forth 
modKied  optional  tux  t:ibles  for  calendar 
ye.irs  1968  and  1D69.  ti.en.  notwlthstandlni 
section  144(a).  In  the  case  of  a  taxp.^yer  to 
whom  a  credit  Is  allowable  for  either  such 
ye.^r  under  section  37  the  stand.»rd  deduc- 
tion may  be  elected  for  such  year  regardlea 
of  whether  the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the 
tax  Imposed  by  section  3. 

•(e)  Estimated  Tax.— For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying  the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declar.itlons  and  payments  of  es- 
timated Income  Uix  due  mere  than  45  days 
(15  days  In  the  case  of  a  corporaUon)  after 
the  enactment  of  tlUs  section — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tnx  Imposed  by  this  section  as  Is  at- 
tributable lo  the  tax  imposed  by  section  U 
or  1201  (a)  or  subchapter  L  sh.^11  be  treated 
.".s  a  tax  Imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201 
(a)  or  subchapter  L; 

"(2)  The  term  'tax  shown  on  the  return  of 
the  Individual  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year',  as  used  In  section  6664(d)  (1),  and  the 
term  'tax  shown  on  the  return  of  the  cor- 
poration for  the  preceding  taxable  year",  u 
used  In  section  6655(d)  (1),  shall  mean  the 
tax  which  would  have  been  shown  on  such 
return  if  tax  had  been  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion for  such  preceding  taxable  year  at  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  current  taxable  year 

"(f)  Wn-HHOLDiNO  ON  WAGES.— In  the  case 
of  wages  paid  after  January  1,  1968,  and 
before  July  l,  1969.  the  tax  required  to  be 
deducted  and  withheld  under  section  3402 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  Ubles  In  lieu  of  the  tables  set  forth 
In  section  3402(a)  or  (c)(1): 

"Tables  to  be  used  in  lieu  of  tables  ii> 
section  3402(a). 

"Tables  to  be  used  In  lieu  of  tables  in  bm* 
tlon  3402(c)(1). 

"(g)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Cor- 
porations AND  DiVIDENOS  ON  CERTAIN  PRE- 
FERRED Stock. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable 
year  of  a  corporation,  the  fraction  described 
In — 

"(1)  Section  244(a)  (2),  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on 
the  preferred  stock  of  a  public  utility, 

"(2)  Section  247(a)  (2).  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utility,  or 

"(3)  Section  922(2),  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations, 

the  denominator  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which  tax 
Is  Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(h)  Special  Rin,x. — For  purposes  of  thl« 
title,  except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided 
In  this  section,  to  the  extent  the  tax  Im- 
posed by  this  section  Is  attributable  (under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate)  to  a  tax  Imposed  by  another  sec- 
tion of  this  chapter,  such  tax  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Imposed  by  such  other  section. 

"(1)  Shareholders  of  Rectilated  Invest- 
ment Companies.— In  computing  the  amount 
of  tax  deemed  paid  under  section  852(b)  (3) 
(D)  (il)  and  the  adjustment  to  basis  de- 
scribed In  section  852(b)  (3)  (D)  (111),  the 
percentage  set  forth  therein  shall  be  ad- 
justed under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  to  reflect  the 
rate  at  which  tax  is  Imposed  under  sub- 
section (a). 

(b)  MiNiMTTM  DisTRiBimoN.— Section  963 
(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum  dis- 
tributions by  domestic  corporations)  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  In  1963  and 
taxable  years  entirely  within  the  surcharge 
period.—",  and 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 

°"(3)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  1964 
(except  taxable  years  which  include  any  part 
of  the  surcharge  period).—",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  table  In  paragraph 
(3)   the  following: 

"in  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  the  surcharge  period  and  ending  with- 
in the  surcharge  period,  or  beginning  within 
the  surcharge  period  and  ending  after  the 
close  of  the  surcharge  period,  the  required 
minimum  distribution  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  distri- 
bution which  would  be  required  If  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable  to 
the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 
in  such  taxable  year  which  are  within  the 
surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  days  In  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  distri- 
bution which  would  be  required  If  the  pro- 
vtelons  of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 
In  such  taxable  year  which  are  not  within 
the  surcliarge  period  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year. 

(b)  MiNiMDM  Distributiohs. — Section 
963(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum  dis- 
tributions by  domestic  corporations)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1963  and 
taxable  years  entirely  within  the  surcharge 
period.—",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(3)  Taxable  years  beginning  after  1964 
(except  taxable  years  which  Include  any  part 
of  the  surcharge  period) . — ",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  table  in  paragraph 
(3)   the  following: 

"In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  beginning 
before  the  surcharge  period  and  ending 
within  the  surcharge  period,  or  beginning 
within  the  surcharge  period  and  ending  after 
the  close  of  the  surcharge  period,  the  re- 
quired minimum  distribution  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  that  portion  of  the  nUnlmum  dis- 
tribution which  would  be  required  If  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  were  applicable 
to  the  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of 
days  In  such  taxable  year  which  are  within 
the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  In  such  taxable  year,  plus 

"(B)  that  portion  of  the  minimum  distri- 
bution which  vtrould  be  required  if  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (3)  were  applicable  to 
such  taxable  year,  which  the  number  of  days 
In  such  taxable  year  which  are  not  within 
the  surcharge  period  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  days  in  such  taxable  year. 
As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  'sur- 
charge period'  means  the  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1967.  and  ending  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1969." 

(c)  Clerical  AKXMincENT. — The  table  of 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Part   V. — Tax   Surcharge." 

(d)  Errxcnvi  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply — 

(1)  Inaofar  as  they  relate  to  Individuals, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
September  30,  1987,  and  beginning  before 
July  1.  1969. 

(2)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1967,  and  beginning  before  July 
1.  1069. 


Sec.  102.  Raising  from  70  percent  to  80  per- 
cent the  estimated  tax  which 
must  be  paid  in  installments  by 
corporations. 

(a)  In  General. — Section  6656  (b)  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  underpayment),  and  sec- 
tion 6656(d)  (relating  to  exception),  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "70  percent"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "80  percent". 

(b)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1967. 

Sec.  103.  Payment  of  first  $100,000  of  eeU- 
mated  tax. 

(a)  Requirement  of  Declaration. — Sec- 
tion 6016(a)  (relating  to  requirement  of 
declaration  of  estimated  tax  in  case  of  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100.- 
000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40". 

(b)  Reduction  of  Exclusion  From  Esti- 
mated Tax.— Section  6016(b)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  estimated  tax  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)   Estimated  Tax. — 

"(1)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  term 
'estimated  tax'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  section  11  or  1201(a),  or  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1,  whichever  is  appli- 
cable, reduced  by  the  amount  which  the 
corporation  estimates  as  the  sum  of  any 
credits  against  tax  provided  by  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  over 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
exclusion  percentage  (determined  under 
paragraph  (2) )  multipUed  by  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)   $100,000,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

"(2)  Exclusion  percentage. — The  term 
'exclusion  percentage'  means — 


"If  the  declaration  is  tor  a  taxable  year     The  exclusion  per- 
beginning  in—  centage  is— 


1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972  or  later. 


80 
60 
40 
20 
0" 


(c)  Exception  From  Addition  to  Tax. — 
Section  6655(d)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "reduced  by  $100,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  exclusion 
percentage,  determined  under  section  6016 
(b)(2).  multiplied  by  the  lesser  of  $100,000 
or  the  amount  of  such  tax". 

(d)  Addition  to  Tax  roR  Underpayment 
OF  Estimated  Tax. — Section  6665(e)  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  tax)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Definition  of  Tax. — For  purposes  of 
subsection  (b),  (d)(2),  and  (d)(3),  the 
term  'tax'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  tax  Imposed  by  sec- 
tion 11  or  1201  (a) ,  or  subchapter  L  of  chap- 
ter 1,  whichever  is  applicable,  reduced  by 
the  siun  of  any  credits  against  tax  provided 
by  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1, 
over 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
exclusion  percentage  (determined  under 
section  6016(b)(2)),  multiplied  by  the  les- 
ser of — 

"(A)  $100,000, or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  In  para- 
graph (1)." 

(e)  Technical  Amendment. — Clause  (v) 
of  section  248(b)  (8)  (C)  la  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100,000". 


(f)  Effective  DATE.^The  amendmenU 
made  by  thU  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31. 
1967. 

Sec.  104.  Poetponement  of  certain  excise  tax 
rate  reductions. 

(a)  Passenger  Automobiles. — 

(1)  iM  GENERAL. — Subparagraph  (A)  of  ssc- 
tlon  4061(a)(2)  (relating  to  imposition  of 
tax)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the 
following  rates  is  applicable : 

"7  percent  for  the  period  March  16,  1966, 
through  June  30,  1969. 

"2  percent  for  the  period  July  1,  1969, 
through  December  31,  1969. 

"1  percent  for  the  period  after  December 
31    1969." 

(2)  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS. SCCtiOn 

6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobUee,  etc.)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "April  1,  1968,  or  January  1, 
1969"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "July  1. 
1969,  or  January  1, 1970". 

(b)  Communication  Services. — Section 
4251  (relating  to  tax  on  communications)  U 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  subsection  (a)  (3)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  Is  as  follows: 
"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  ren- 

'"^^-                                             Percent 
Before  July  1,  1969 1° 

After  June  30,  1969,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1970 ^ 

(2)  By  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 

"(b)  Termination  of  Tax.— The  tax  Im- 
Dosed  by  subsection  (a)  shaU  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered 
on  or  after  January  1.  1970." 

(3)  By  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)  Special  Rmj.— For  pxirposes  of  sub- 
section (a),  m  the  case  of„<=o'^^J^^"°^ 
services  rendered  before  May  l.  1969,  for 
which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before 
July  1  1969,  a  blU  shall  be  treated  as  having 
been  first  rendered  on  June  30,  1969.  For  pur- 
poses of  subsecttons  (a)  and  (b) ,  in  the  case 
of  communications  services  rendered  af^ 
April  30,  1969,  and  before  November  1,  1969, 
fOT  which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered  before 
January  1. 1970,  a  bill  shall  be  tr^f  ted  as  liv- 
ing been  first  rendered  on  December  31, 1969. 

(c)     Effective    Date.— The    amendmenU 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
Sbc    106.  Filing  of  corporation  returns  for 
taxable  years  ending  after  June 
80,  1967,  and  before  December  1, 
1967. 
In  the  case  of  a  corporation  subject  to  a 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1   of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  for  a  taxable  year  ending  aftar 
June  30,  1967,  but  prior  to  December  1,  1967, 
such  corporation  shall  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  on  or  before  Marcn 
15  1967,  make  a  return  for  such  taxable  year 
with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  such  tax- 
able year.  The  return  required  by  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year  shall  constitute  the 
return  for  such  taxable  year  for  aU  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  and  no  return 
for  such  taxable  year,  with  respect  to  any 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code,  filed 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act  shaU  be  considered  for  any  of  such  pur- 
poses as  a  return  for  such  year.  The  taxes 
imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code  (deter- 
mined with  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act)  for  such  taxable  year  shall  be  paid  on 
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March  18.  1968.  In  Heu  of  the  time  prescribed 
In  section  6161  of  euch  Code.  All  paymenu 
with  respect  to  any  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code  under  the 
law  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  thU 
Act,  to  the  extent  that  such  paymenU  have 
not    been    credited    or    refunded,    shnll    be 
deemed  payments  made  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  the  return  required  by  this  section 
on  account  of  the  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
under  chnpter  1  determined  with  the  amend- 
menta  made  by  this  Act. 
Sec.   106.  Special  provision  with  respeot  to 
Interest   and    penalties   on   pay- 
menta    by    Individuals    of    sur- 
charge for  1067. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  In- 

if,''.'jr^K  !"*"""  ^°*''-  "°  •"*•"»«  o'  penalties 
siiuu  be  Imposed  on  account  of  the  late  pny- 
ment  by  an  individual  taxpayer  of  the  tax 
mposed  by  section  31  for  1067  If  such  tax 
U  paid  within  30  day*  after  a  bill  therefor 
has  been  rendered  to  the  taxpayer  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

TTTLE  a    BXPeNorruRx  xeouctions 
Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
dotcrmlnee    that   It    Is    necessary    to   reduce 

^i  Tim,?  H  •^*"  estimates  therefor,  and  that 
thf.  i^.,     "°""  °"   obligations  required   by 
«       o^o*^"  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

nn^„  .  "**  °"'"'"«  *»'•  "•<=•»>  yenr  1068. 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oov- 

ofa","!!."*-  '"<='"'""«  the  Legislative  and  Judi- 
cial branches,  shall  Incur  obligations  In  ex- 
cess of  the  lesser  of—  * 

enchn^m  »KKregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obllRa- 
tlonal  authority  in  the  fiscal  year  1068 
through  appropriation  acta  or  other  laws,  or 
(3)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  esUmate  of  obligation! 

Jear  "e?8  by-'*""""'  "  **'"'^  '"  **^"^"^"' 
i.„ih  I  P*''""*  o'  the  amount  Included  In 
^dVne'fita^u?'   "'""""•^   compensauon 

snitlL^  P'r'*'"'  °^  the  amount  Included  In 
•uch  estimate  for  objecta  other  than  person- 
nel compensation  and  beneflte  t"''""" 
..J^}    As  used   In   this  section,   the   terms 
obllgauonal   authority  and   "bud/et  i^ 

rtv^  ?^.S'"'^i'°"'"  '"'='"''•  «5tho'rtty"di: 
SL  ma^^  \?"^  e»tlmates  of  reservatloM  to 
he  made  and  obligations  to  be  Incurred  pur^ 
juant  to.  appropriations  and  authority  to  en- 
?oni        "°"»"»«t«  '«  Advance  of  approprla- 

Jtf^.V"'  "-ff rences  In  this  section  to  budget 
«  oo.\  ?  °^  obligations  are  to  such  estimates 
M  contained  In  the  Budget  Appendix  for  the 
flsca,  y.ar  1068  (House  DScume^t  No  16  eoth 
fhTfl"?'  '"^  '^ion).  as  amended  during 
the  first  session  of  the  OOth  Congress 

n>.f^\?°^-  '"*  "^'^  T'"«  "hall  not  apply  to 
?S  '^^^r'r  f: J ' '  ,P^''"'^"«°t  appropriation^^ 
(3)  trust  funds.  (3)  Items  (except  leulsla- 
in?  ^.1  Jydlclary)  Included  under  the  head- 
ing "'*"'*'y  uncontrollable"  In  the  table 
appearing  on  page  14  of  the  Budget  for  the 

S^t.'amHn''*  *"°"»«  Document  NO  ,5 
Part  1,  OOth  Congress,  ist  session),  or  (4)  pro- 
f!*"^?-  projects,  or  purposes,  not  exceedlna 
11^^?^  '"  ''"'  "Kgregate,  determ^^  b? 
the  President  to  be  vital  to  the  national  In- 
terest or  security. 

(b)  This  TlUe  shall  not  be  so  applied  as 
«^|[^'^''!  *  reduction  In  obligations  for  na- 
!:-  J^f'*"^  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  obligations  authority  (excluding  spe- 
?.iX **-*'"  '=°"**'  requested  In  the  Budget 
ror  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Documenta 
Nos.  16  Part  1,  and  16),  as  amended  during 
the  first  session  of  the  OOth  Congress-  Pro- 
vid4sd.  That  the  President  may  exempt  from 

n««nn!1*H7  °'  **"'"  ■"""  »"y  obligations  for 
national  defense  which  he  deems  to  be  es- 
sential for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 
Sxc.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any  pro- 
gnm  as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  obllga- 
Uona  U  limited  by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this 
nue.  and  (2)   the  allocation,  grant,  appor- 
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tlonment.  or  other  distribution  of  funds 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  application  of  a  formula  Involving 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  distribution,  the  amount  avail- 
able  for  obligation  as  limited  by  that  section 
or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  pursuant  to  that  secUon  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

8«c.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  which  (1)  Is  unused  because 
Of  the  limitation  on  obligations  imposed  by 
secUon  202(a)  (2)  of  this  Title  and  (2)  would 
not  be  available  for  URe  after  June  30.  1008. 
shall  be  used  only  for  such  purposes  and  In 
such  manner  and  amount  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  In  the  second  session  of  the 
OOth  Congress. 


would  lend  money  to  the  agency  if  needed  to 
complement  the  guaranty. 

The  mortgages  In   the  pool  are  commit- 
ments of  such  agencies  as  the  Veterans  Ad 
minutratlon.  Small  Business  Administration 
and  Federal  Housing  Administration 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  fMr.  JavitsI.  a  few 
moments  ago  made  some  very  timely  re- 
marks In  connection  with  the  financial 
picture  as  It  stands  in  this  country,  em- 
phasizing that  from  the  standpoint  of 
protecting  the  American  dollar  the  Con- 
gress should  face  up  to  this  question  of 
whether  taxes  are  or  are  not  going  to  be 
Increased  and  render  this  decision  before 
we  adjourn. 

I  want  to  join  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  This  Congress  should  take  action 
before  we  adjourn  so  that  both  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  governments  Interna- 
tionally will  know  that  we  In  this  country 
are  going  to  face  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities and  put  our  finances  in  order  The 
failure  and  delay,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  administration  and  the  Congress,  has 
had  a  decided  effect  in  raising  interest 
rates.  Yesterday  our  Gtovemment  paid 
6.40  percent  interest  on  a  $1  billion  bond 
issue. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  an 
arUcle  appearing  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  November  28  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  Qovernment 
yesterday  borrowed  $1  billion  paying  an 
Interest  cost  of  6.40  percent  on  a  20-year 
bond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bond  Markets:  Pannik  Mae's  «660  Million 
or  CEKTincATTs  Sold  Oar  at  Aoency's 
Record  Interest  Cost 


New  York.— The  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association's  $050  million  of  participa- 
tion certificates  sold  out  shortly  after  reach- 
ing the  market  through  underwriters  man- 
aged by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  & 
Smith  Inc.,  Salomon  Brothers  &  Hutzler 
Vint  Boston  Corp.  and  Morgan  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  The  offering  carried 
the  highest  Interest  rates  ever  placed  on  a 
Fannie  Mae  Issue. 

Of  the  «660  million.  $460  million  reached 
the  market  at  100.  with  a  e.se*?.  coupon  to 
mature  Feb.  11,  1070.  The  remaining  $200  mil- 
lion was  comprised  of  6.40%  certificates, 
which  reached  the  market  at  100,  to  mature 
Dec.  11,  1087. 

Fannie   Mae's   previous   participation   sale 
of  $650  million  on  June  16,  offered  yields  of 
6Vi%    on   $350   million   of  certificates,   due 
1969,  and  5!4  %  on  $300  million  of  certificates 
due  1972. 

Fannie  Mae  also  sold  $350  million  of  par- 
tlclpaUon  certificates  yesterday  directly  to 
Federal  Government  Investment  accounta. 

The  certificates  represent  part-Interests  In 
pools  of  Oovernment-owned  mortgages  and 
are  guraanteed  by  Fannie  Mae  with  a  fur- 
ther Indication  from   the  Treasury  that  It 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  These 
obligations  were  in  the  form  of  partlcipa- 
tlon  certificates  sold  by  Fannie  Mae  but 
they  are  backed  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government.  They  are 
Just  as  sound  as  any  Qovernment  obliga- 
tions, series  E  bonds  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment  bonds. 

When  the  U  S.  Government  is  having 
to  pay  6.40  percent  in  Interest  rates  the 
time  has  passed  when  we  can  dillydally 
further.  I  think  this  Congress  has  to  act 
before  we  adjourn. 

So  far  neither  the  White  House  nor 
the  Congress  has  faced  up  to  this  prob- 
lem of  reducing  expenditures  or  raising 
taxes. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  pressing 
nature  of  other  business  before  this  Con- 
gress, that  buslne.ss  should  be  laid  aside 
until  we  have  made  a  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  put  our 
financial  house  in  order. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  New  York  in 
his  statement  Uiat  if  we  fail  to  do  so 
there  may  be  a  recession  precipitated  un- 
necessarily in  this  country.  Certainly  the 
abnormally  high  Interest  rates  that  are 
being  paid  to  finance  this  Government 
will  be.  for  years  and  years  to  come,  an 
additional  drain  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  home  buyer  and  the  small  busi- 
nessman are  being  hurt  severely  as  the 
result  of  todays  high  Interest  rates,  and 
the  Johnson  administration  cannot  dodge 
its  responsibility  for  this  situation. 

The  President's  Insistence  that  ex- 
penditures be  Increased  on  every  program 
of  this  Great  Society  has  brought  our 
country  to  the  verge  of  national  bank- 
ruptcy, and  I  regret  to  say  that  except 
for  gilded  promises  of  economy  I  see  no 
change  in  their  attitude. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  There  Is  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  whose  approval  I  value  more 
than  the  Senator  from  Delaware's  on 
such  an  issue  as  this.  I  repeat  that  the 
financial  community  of  this  country  is 
really  deeply  concened  about  the  future 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  the  possibility  of  an  economic  depres- 
sion or  recession  If  we  do  not  show  our 
determination  now  to  defend  the  dollar. 
That  la  why  I  made  the  recommendations 
I  did. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  I  may  have  an  additional  min- 
ute, that  is  the  reason  why  I  made  these 
remarks  here  today.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can dollar  is  sound,  but  It  will  not  remain 
in  a  sound  position  unless  certain  safe- 
guards are  taken.  If  the  American  dollar 
falls.  It  will  be  as  a  result  of  the  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  both  the  Johnson 
administration  and  the  Congress  In  fall- 
ing to  stand  up  to  meet  our  responsibil- 
ities in  time.  If  we  procrastinate  and  put 
the  decision  off  until  next  year  I  think 
it  will  be  too  late  to  correct  much  of  the 
damage. 

It  Is  an  outrageous  situation  where  for 
10  months  the  administration  has  been 
talking  about  expenditure  reductions  and 
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tax  increases,  yet  it  took  the  devaluation 
of  the  British  poimd  to  shake  them  up 
to  the  point  where  they  would  submit 
their  bill  to  the  Congress. 

Even  now  I  detect  a  backstage  ma- 
neuver of  the  administration  to  talk  big 
but  postpone  action  until  next  year.  It  \a 
still  not  too  late  for  the  administration 
to  get  action  on  this  measure  before  Con- 
gress adjourns  if  It  will  place  the  same 
emphasis  upon  the  consideration  of  Its 
tax  proposals  as  It  does  upon  Its  spend- 
ing programs. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSID- 
ERATION OP  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT   —    UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  pend- 
ing business,  Senate  Resolution  180,  Is 
laid  before  the  Senate,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  not  to  exceed  2V2  hours,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  or  who- 
ever they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FARM 
LOAN  ACT  AND  FARM  CREDIT  ACT 
OF  1933 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives relating  to  S.  2565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2565)  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  and  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1033,  u  amended,  are 
amended  as  hereinafter  provided  to  remove 
the  6  per  centum  interest  rate  limitations 
therein  on  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks 
and  banks  for  cooperatives;  and  to  permit 
interest  rates  on  such  loans  and  on  loans 
made  by  production  credit  associations  tb 
be  determined  as  provided  in  such  Acts  of 
Congress  to  cover  the  cost  of  loan  funds  and 
other  expenses  and  reserves  so  that  the 
lending  may  continue  on  a  self-sustaining 
basis. 

Sic.  2.  Section  12  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  771),  re- 
lating to  loans  made  by  Federal  land  banks. 
Is  amended  by  substituting  "such  rate  of 
Interest  as  the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank 
shall  from  time  to  time  determine  with  the 
approval  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration" 
for  "6  per  centum  per  annum"  In  paragraph 
Third  thereof  and  for  "6  per  centum  per 
annum"  In  the  first  and  second  sentences  of 
paragraph  Ninth  thereof. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1033,  as 
amended.  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  Inserting  the  following  sentence 
between  the  present  first  and  second  sen- 
tences of  section  23  thereof,  relating  to  loans 
made  by  production  credit  associations  (12 
U.S.C.  llSlg) :  "Such  loans  shall  be  made 
on  such  terms  and  conditions,  at  such  rates 
of  Interest,  and  with  such  seciirity  as  may 
be  prescribed  In  such  rules  and  regulations."; 
and 

(b)  by  deleting  from  each  of  the  second 
sentences  In  sections  34  and  41  thereof  (13 
use.  1134J  and  1134c),  relating  to  loans 
made  by  banks  for  cooperatives,  ",  but  In  no 


case  shaU  the  rate  of  Interest  exceed  6  per 
centum  per  annum  on  the  unpaid  principal 
of  a  loan". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  concurred  In. 


NUCLEAR  TEST-BAN  TREATY 
SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  existing  rule,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

INTROODCTION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  4  years 
have  passed  since  the  Nuclear  Test-Ban 
Treaty  was  favorably  considered  here  in 
the  Senate  following  extensive  hearings 
by  the  responsible  committees.  That 
treaty,  welcomed  by  so  many,  was 
counted  on  by  some  as  a  first  step  In  a 
continuing  march  of  arms  limitation  and 
control  sigreements  to  be  negotiated  be- 
tween the  nuclear  powers  and  also 
among  the  nonnuclear  countries.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  yearned  for  series  of  agree- 
ments on  the  control  of  arms  has  not 
progressed  far  beyond  the  first  limited 
step.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  while  mean- 
ingful arms  limitation  agreements  have 
eluded  our  efforts  the  danger  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  that  of  other 
countries  as  well,  has  been  increased  by 
determined  moves  by  Soviet  Russia  and 
Red  China  in  the  vital  field  of  nuclear 
arms. 

With  respect  to  offensive  weapons, 
Moscow  has  been  working  hard  to  nar- 
row the  missile  gap  that  limited  its  range 
of  options  in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of 
1962.  It  has  recently  doubled  the  number 
of  Its  operational  ICBM's,  and  the  larger 
missile  payload  It  can  moimt  on  its  big- 
ger missiles  gives  It  the  capability  to  de- 
ploy higher  yield  nuclear  warheads  per 
missile  than  we  can.  Moscow  Is  also  de- 
veloping the  capability  to  laimch  orbit- 
ing nuclear  bombs  ready  for  sudden  at- 
tack from  relatively  low  altitudes.  With 
respect  to  the  defensive  weap>ons,  the  So- 
viet leaders  have  deployed  an  ABM  sys- 
tem around  Moscow,  and  our  best  Intel- 
ligence is  that  they  will  expand  and  Im- 
prove that  system  over  the  years.  Mean- 
while, through  her  six  nuclear  and  ther- 
monuclear tests  to  date,  Communist 
China  is  emerging  as  a  thermonucleto' 
power  with  all  the  potentialities  for  trou- 
ble that  foreshadows.  Communist  China, 
of  course,  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  nu- 
clear test-ban  treaty,  and  has  stated  she 
will  not  agree  to  the  nuclear  nonpollf  era- 
tion  agreement  now  being  considered  In 
Geneva. 

These  recent  developments  constitute 
a  serious  challenge  to  the  strategic  su- 
periority of  U.S.  power  on  which  our 
defense  planners  hJEive  counted  to  main- 
tain political  stability  and  to  keep  the 
peace.  As  I  read  events,  where  Moscow 
acts  with  circumspection.  It  Is  because, 
to  use  the  Kremlin's  phrase,  "objective 
conditions"  Impose  this  policy.  Where 


the  "objective  conditions"  are  favorable, 
however,  Moscow  Is  encouraged  to  act 
boldly  to  expand  the  frontiers  of  Its 
Influence  and  to  enter  into  distant  con- 
flict situations  around  the  globe.  The 
circumstances  are  thus  created  for  the 
most  dangerous  confrontation — a  show- 
down between  nuclear  powers. 

Even  when  the  Soviets  have  been  in  a 
condition  of  admitted  strategic  Inferior- 
ity to  UJ3.  power,  Moscow  has  periodi- 
cally pursued  adventurous  policies — ^In 
Berlin  and  the  Cuban  missile  probe — 
and  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities 
for  mischief  in  the  less  developed  areas 
of  the  world.  This  is  exemplified  by  the 
Kremlin's  recent  strong  encouragement 
to  the  radical  Arab  forces  In  May  and 
June  1967. 

As  Prof.  Philip  Mosely,  of  Columbia 
University,  testified  In  the  recent  hear- 
ings of  our  Military  Applications  Sub- 
committee, In  each  of  these  past 
problngs: 

The  strategic  Inferiority  of  Soviet  power 
has  set  definite  Umlta  to  the  extent  of  the 
risks  that  the  Soviet  pollc3miakers  were  will- 
ing to  run.  It  Is  painful  and  disturbing  to 
contemplate  the  far  wider  range  of  risks 
which  the  Kremlin  might  have  accepted  If 
It  had  been  confident  of  possessing  an  equal- 
ity or  a  superiority  of  over-all  deterrent 
strength. 

Professor  Mosely  correctly  warned 
that: 

In  any  future  period  In  which  Moscow 
might  attain  either  nuclear  equality  or  nu- 
clear superiority,  however  that  may  be  meas- 
ured In  terms  of  the  ratio  between  offensive 
and  defensive  systems,  we  would  be  prudent 
to  assume  that  Soviet  policy  would  be 
tempted  to  undertake  a  more  extensive,  more 
acute,  and  more  dangerous  range  of  risks  in 
order  to  pursue  its  declared  long-range  am- 
bition to  reshape  the  world  according  to  Its 
own  dogma. 

Also,  we  must  take  Into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  facing  not  only  the  con- 
tinuing strategic  threat  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  that  threat  combined  with  the 
new  threat  of  China.  DlstlngxUshed 
American  experts  on  Sino-Soviet  affairs 
predict  that  Communist  Clilna  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  be  cooperating  again  2 
or  3  or  5  years  after  Mao's  death  or  inca- 
pacitation. Obviously,  If  Moscow  and 
Peking  begin  to  coordinate  their  strat- 
egies in  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
United  States  will  be  in  for  a  very  dan- 
gerous time.  For  example,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  agreed  on 
a  plan  of  action,  and  Moscow  by  then 
considered  that  it  had  nuclear  equality 
or  even  superiority  over  the  United 
States,  the  Chinese  nuclear  power  could 
be  used  to  blackmail  China's  neighbors, 
while  the  Soviets  neutralized  the  major 
United  States  nuclear  capability.  This 
may  be  what  some  Chinese  leaders  are 
looking  forward  to. 

Looking  ahead,  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  necessary  posture  of  strategic  su- 
periority, there  are  two  prime  require- 
ments: 

The  first  requirement  is  a  strategic  of- 
fensive capability  which  will  be  able  to 
penetrate  Soviet  ABM  defenses  whatever 
their  nature  several  years  from  now.  Thla 
means  we  will  need  another  generation  of 
land-based  ICBM's  with  larger  payload 
capacity  and  reliance  on  multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  reentry  vehicles — 
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MIRV's.  This  also  means  we  will  need 
another  generation  ot  nuclear  sub- 
marines with  more  and  larger  missiles, 
and  reliance  on  MIRV's. 

A  second  requirement  Is  the  best  ABM 
defense  In  the  West  that  science  and 
technology  can  provide  us,  to  protect  our 
retaliatory  second-strike  force  and  to 
safeguard  our  people  and  our  society, 
and  to  take  Into  account  the  needs  of 
our  allies.  For  If  the  Soviet  Union  comes 
out  ahead  In  the  search  for  an  effective 
antimissile  system,  the  relationship  of 
forces  on  which  the  U.S.  has  depended 
to  discourage  adventurism  and  a  diplo- 
macy of  blackmail  will  be  reversed.  The 
consequences  for  the  West  could  be  dis- 
astrous. We  can  now  begin  to  deploy  a 
"light"  ABM  system  which  will  be  use- 
ful at  least  in  the  near  future  against 
any  Chinese  threat  and  to  provide  some 
protection  for  our  nuclear  retalintory 
force.  But  we  do  not  yet  have  the  tools 
for  an  effective  missile  defense  against 
the  kind  of  missile  attack  that  today 
only  the  Soviet  Union  could  launch.  The 
development  of  such  a  defense  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  scientists  and  engineers. 
At  this  stage  the  need  is  for  a  high  prior- 
ity R.  &  D.  program  to  develop,  if  we  can, 
an  effective  defense  against  a  full-scale 
Soviet  type  missile  attack. 

I  would  like  now  to  report  briefly  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  nuclear  test- 
ban  treaty  safeguards  because  they  are 
of  central  Importance  In  giving  us  the 
flexibility  and  the  opportunity  to  take  ac- 
tions to  meet  these  prime  requirements 
for  U.S.  strategic  superiority. 

BACKGHOVND    OF    THK    TEST-BAN    TREATT    SAFE- 
GUARDS 

By  way  of  a  quick  review.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  in  1963,  when  the  Senate 
committees  were  reviewing  the  then  pro- 
posed Limited  Nuclear  Test-Ban  Treaty, 
the  Preparedness  Investigating  Subcom- 
mittee shared  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  a  serious  concern  about  the  treaty 
and  whether  It  would  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  informed  the  Senate  that  in  their 
opinion  certain  "safeguards"  would  be 
necessary  If  the  treaty  was  not  to  operate 
against  our  national  security  Interests. 
At  the  request  of  the  Preparedness  Sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Joint  Chiefs  developed  a 
statement  of  the  specific  requirements  to 
implement  the  necessary  safeguards 
they  had  defined. 

The  safeguards,  in  brief,  are:  First,  the 
conduct  of  comprehensive,  aggressive, 
and  continuing  underground  nuclear  test 
programs:  second,  the  maintenance  of 
modem  nuclear  laboratory  facilities  and 
programs;  third,  the  maintenance  of 
the  facilities  and  resources  to  resume 
promptly  atmospheric  testing  should  It 
be  deemed  essential  to  our  national  se- 
curity or  should  the  treaty  be  abrogated 
by  others;  and.  fourth,  the  Improvement 
of  our  capability  to  monitor  and  detect 
violations  of  the  treaty,  and  to  maintain 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  nuclear  activity. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  assurances 
to  the  Senate  given  by  President  Ken- 
nedy In  August  of  1963  that  he  would 
fully  and  effectively  Implement  the  safe- 
guards were  reaffirmed  in  their  entirety 
by  President  Johnson  in  April  1964. 


The  Pieparedness  Subcommittee,  be- 
cause of  its  role  in  the  formulation  of  the 
safeguards,  has  assumed  the  role  of 
monitoring  the  implementation  and  of 
making  an  annual  report  to  the  Senate 
on  the. implementation.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  E^nergy  likewise  has  a 
deep  interest  In  the  safeguards  imple- 
mentation and  for  the  past  3  years 
the  safeguards  monitoring  find  reviewing 
has  been  a  joint  undertaking.  The  staff 
members  of  both  committees  follow  the 
safeguards  throughout  the  year  and 
the  committee  members  then  conduct  a 
periodic  review  of  progress,  the  latest  of 
which  has  Just  been  completed,  and  this 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  Senate  on 
the  Implementation  of  the  safeguards  Is 
a  result  of  that  review. 

The  Implementation  of  the  Nuclear 
Treaty  .safeguards  is  the  Joint  responsi- 
bility of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Comml.sslon.  To  facilitate  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  the  two  agencies  In 
support  of  the  safeguards,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Chairman,  in  June  1964,  for- 
mally established  joint  procedures  for 
the  development  and  periodic  review  of 
a  national  nuclear  test  program.  That 
program  has  been  developed  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  and  as  directed 
by  the  President,  plans  for  implementa- 
tion are  being  maintained.  The  latest 
White  House  approval  of  the  current 
nuclear  test  program  was  made  in  early 
July  1967. 

SAFEGUARD   NO.    1  :    UNOCSCROUND   TESTING 

Turning  now  to  the  first  safeguard, 
underground  testing.  IXiring  the  past 
year  the  Department  of  Defense,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons,  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  methods  of  conduct- 
ing underground  tests  in  which  results 
are  being  obtained  that  were  previously 
thought  impossible  under  the  treaty  re- 
strictions. The  accelerated  underground 
test  program  of  the  DOD  for  the  next  18 
to  24  months  consists  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  tests  on  new  reentry  vehicles, 
guidance  systems,  and  our  antiballlstic 
missile  systems  now  under  development. 
As  a  result,  the  actual  detailed  test  pro- 
gram has  developed  into  a  fast  moving 
and  changing  program  because  of  nu- 
merous scientific  discoveries  and  pro- 
posals for  new  testing  techniques  that 
are  being  developed. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
been  somewhat  handicapped  this  past 
yetu-  in  nuclear  testing,  first  by  contin- 
uing labor  difficulties  at  the  National 
Nuclear  Test  Site  in  Nevada  from  early 
July  through  early  November,  and,  sec- 
ond, by  the  lack  of  a  suitable  test  site  for 
the  detonation  of  high  yield  weapons 
underground  safely  and  in  compliance 
with  the  treaty.  However,  in  spite  of  these 
problems,  a  large  number  of  under- 
ground tests  were  conducted  and  very 
significant  advances  made  in  the  area  of 
weapons  technology  development,  new 
and  radically  different  weapon  design 
concepts,  and  in  the  science  of  peaceful 
uses  for  nuclear  explosives. 

The  basic  alms  of  upcoming  under- 
ground tests  are  for  the  furthering  of 
our  knowledge  of  weapon  effects,  for 
improving  weapon  reliability,  increasing 


penetration   capability,   and  advancing 
technology. 

The  AEC  and  the  DOD  determined  In 
mid-1966  that  it  was  essential  to  estab- 
lish a  capability  for  conducting  higher 
yield  tests  underground  than  was  deter- 
mined to  be  possible  at  the  national  nu- 
clear test  site  in  Nevada.  Oilginally,  the 
Pahute  Mesa,  at  the  north  end  of  the  reg- 
ular test  site,  was  thought  to  be  suitable 
for  higher  yield  tests,  but  experience  dis- 
proved this  hope  and  other  sites  have 
been  selected.  The  first,  still  in  Nevada, 
is  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Tonopah[ 
Nev.,  in  an  area  named  Hot  Creek  Val- 
ley. This  area  Is  thought  suitable  for  go- 
ing  beyond  the  yields  possible  at  the 
Pahute  Mesa  site.  Next,  an  uninhabited 
island  near  the  western  end  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  Amchitka  Island,  is  being 
developed  for  possible  higher  yield  ex- 
plosions. 

In  the  high-yield  area  the  UJ3.SJR.  has 
conducted  nuclear  tests  of  higher  yields 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  underground 
than  has  the  United  States.  In  their 
nuclear  testing  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  has,  on  at  least  three 
occasions,  technically  violated  the  Nu- 
clear Test  Ban  Treaty,  in  that  nuclear 
debris  from  their  tests  was  detected  out- 
side the  continental  boundaries  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Upon  being  challenged  by 
the  United  States,  the  U.SJS.R.  has 
either  denied  the  charge  or  said  It  was  a 
negligible  accident  and  unworthy  of 
further  concern. 

I  mentioned  in  my  report  on  the  safe- 
guards implementation  to  the  Senate  last 
year  that  we  thought  the  money  being 
provided  for  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing was  insufDcient  and  that  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee  added  $10 
million  to  the  fiscal  year  1967  funds  for 
this.  Later  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion determined  that  even  this  additional 
$10  million  was  not  enough  and  a  supple- 
mental budget  request  for  $20  million 
more  was  required.  This  year,  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  the  same  situation  has  de- 
veloped and  again  the  Joint  Committee 
added  $15  million  to  the  funds  for  weap- 
on development  and  testing.  We  did  this 
because  of  the  Importance  and  vitality  of 
the  underground  testing  program  and 
because  we  thought  the  20-percent  cut 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the 
amount  requested  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  was  too  heavy  handed.  For 
fiscal  year  1968.  the  Department  of  De- 
fense increased  their  planned  expendi- 
tures in  this  underground  testing  area 
by  some  50  percent  over  the  amount  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1967,  and  this  in- 
crease is  stated  by  the  responsible  officials 
to  be  sufficient.  However,  we  have  been 
told  recently  that  there  are  some  planned 
reductions  in  the  DOD  funds  from  the 
amoimts  requested  in  their  budget  for 
safeguards  support.  I  would  hope  that 
these  cuts,  if  made,  will  not  be  applied 
in  this  most  important  area  of  under- 
ground testing. 

SAFEGUAKD    NO.    3:     THE    MAINTENANCE    OW 
MODERN    LABORATORIES 

As  to  the  second  safeguard,  our  nu- 
clear laboratories  and  their  support  and 
work,  we  very  recently  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  lengthy  and  detailed  discussions 
with  the  directors  of  our  national  nu- 
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clear  and  weapon  laboratories  and 
they  assured  us  that  their  laboratories 
were  well  supported,  excellently  staffed 
and  completely  loaded  with  work.  A  pos- 
sible concern  we  might  have  for  this 
safeguard  is  not  on  present  status,  but  a 
caution  that  in  the  near  future  more 
money  will  need  to  be  provided  for  the 
coastruction  of  some  new  facilities  and 
tiie  purchase  of  some  new  expensive 
equipment,  such  as  additional  com- 
puters. 

The  problems  and  work  of  the  labora- 
tories are  exceedingly  complex  and  re- 
quire a  systematic  analysis  of  many  re- 
lated phenomena,  many  of  which  re- 
quire new  theoretical  and  experimental 
techniques.  This  program  has  some  ad- 
vantages over  full-scale  nuclear  tests. 
Laboratory  experiments  are  generally 
less  expensive,  they  can  be  performed 
many  times,  and  the  Important  param- 
eters can  \yc  more  easily  controlled.  To 
provide  positive  correlation  between 
laboratory  research  and  the  actual 
effects  of  nuclear  explosions,  laboratory 
results  are  tested  in  the  underground 
nuclear  test  program  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible. 

Increased  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
high  altitude  phenomenology  because  of 
the  degrading  effects  of  nuclear  weapons 
upon  military  radar  and  communications 
systems.  This  is  a  particularly  urgent  re- 
quirement in  light  of  the  antiballlstic 
missile  system  deployment  decision. 
These  effects  are  of  prime  significance 
in  the  employment  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive tactics  and  operational  tech- 
niques for  our  missiles,  aircraft,  and 
command  and  control  systems. 

SAFEGUARD   NO.    3!    READINESS   TO   RESUME 
ATMOSPHERIC  TESTING 

The  third  safeguard,  readiness  to 
quickly  resume  nuclear  testing  in  the 
now  prohibited  environment,  in  the 
event  the  treaty  is  abrogated,  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  effective  support  but  also  one 
of  change  and  study. 

During  the  year  since  my  last  report 
here,  the  overseas  testing  facilities  at 
Johnston  Atoll  and  the  Hawaiian  Island 
complex  and  the  equipment  there  have 
been  maintained  in  a  high  readiness . 
status  and  thoroughly  exercised  and 
tested.  During  fiscal  year  1968  it  is  ex- 
pected that  maintenance  and  reliability 
Improvement  efforts  will  continue  com- 
patible with  the  laboratory-generated 
advances  In  technology  and  with  certain 
specific  replacements  of  test  equipment. 
Airdrop  readiness  exercises,  both  on  the 
continent  and  overseas  based,  have  been 
conducted  to  maintain  and  increase 
technical  proficiency  and  to  exercise  the 
airborne  diagnostic  capability. 

Recent  evaluation  of  the  AEC-DOD 
nuclear  test  readiness  program  indicates 
that  it  should  be  updated.  The  majority 
of  tests  in  the  present  readiness  pro- 
dram  were  derived  from  the  most  press- 
ing questions  In  weapons  development 
and  effects  that  existed  In  1963  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified.  Since  1963,  however, 
the  testing  capabilities  and  problems 
have  changed  considerably.  In  particular, 
the  ability  to  acquire  data  In  the  under- 
ground test  program  has  been  better 
than  had  been  expected.  The  AEC  and 
the  DOD  are  now  studying  revisions  in 


the  readiness  plans,  including  the  scope 
and  frequency  of  exercises,  for  the  piu*- 
p>ose  of  updating  the  program  should 
testing  restrictions  be  removed.  It  Is  our 
Intention  that  the  Committee  staffs  will 
be  kept  informed  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
of  changes  as  they  are  planned  in  the 
program  and  that  periodic  updating 
briefings  will  be  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee members  who  follow  the  safe- 
guards Implementation. 

SAFEGUARD  NO.  4  :   TEST  DETECTION  AND  rORZIGN 
NUCLEAR   PROGRAMS 

The  fourth  safeguard  Is  the  mainte- 
nance and  Improvement  of  our  capability 
to  monitor  and  detect  nuclear  explosions 
by  other  countries  and  to  maintain  and 
Improve  our  knowledge  of  foreign  nu- 
clear programs.  In  the  past  4  years,  In 
addition  to  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  U.S.S.R.,  France,  and 
Communist  China  have  all  conducted 
nuclear  tests.  A  great  deal  of  effort  Is 
required  to  keep  Informed  of  these  tests 
as  they  might  bear  on  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  country.  Our  present  Atomic 
Energy  Detection  System — AEDS— de- 
signed to  detect  and  identify  nuclear  det- 
onations, now  represents  a  facilities  In- 
vestment of  some  $85  million.  Commenc- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1964,  a  $100  million 
program  was  initiated  to  Increase  the 
number  of  stations  and  modernize  the 
equipment.  About  $58  million  has  been 
provided  In  the  past  4  years  for  this  effort 
and  It  Is  planned  that  about  $16  million 
more  will  be  spent  for  this  purpose  in 
fiscal  year  1968. 

The  national  research  program  for  the 
development  and  systems  design  effort 
aimed  at  improving  oui-  ability  to  detect, 
identify,  locate,  and  verify  the  occurrence 
of  a  nuclear  explosion  in  all  environ- 
ments Is  called  Project  VELA.  This  proj- 
ect Includes  developments  applicable  to 
the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  also  ad- 
ditional results  to  increase  the  capability 
for  detection,  identification,  location,  and 
verification  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions now  legal  under  the  treaty,  but 
which  would  be  barred  if  ever  a  total  test 
ban  is  agreed  to  between  all  nations.  The 
VELA  program  to  detect  nuclear  tests 
in  the  atmosphere  and  in  space  is  di- 
rected toward  development  of  satellite- 
based  Instruments  and  systems.  A  broad 
variety  of  radiation  detectors  and  asso- 
ciated electronics  and  logic  circuitry  has 
been  developed  and  fabricated  for  incor- 
poration into  satellite  payloads  and 
placement  into  earth  orbit.  There  have 
been  four  successful  launches  on  four 
attempts:  October  1963,  July  1964,  July 
1965  using  Atlas-Agena  Iwosters,  and  the 
last  in  April  1967  using  a  Titan  ni-C 
booster,  each  resulting  In  the  placement 
of  two  satellites  in  near  circular  earth 
orbits  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth.  This 
progrson.  with  Its  four  successful  laimches 
in  four  attempts  and  long-lived  payloads, 
is  recognized  in  the  field  of  space  tech- 
nology as  a  highly  successful  endeavor. 
All  satellites,  including  those  from  the 
first  launch,  continue  to  operate  and  pro- 
vide mission  data. 

A  fifth  launch  is  planned  for  1968  using 
a  Titan  HI-C  booster  to  place  two  earth- 
oriented  spacecraft  into  near  circular 
orbits.  The  detectors  to  be  used  will  be 
similar  to  those  for  Launch  IV  with  a 


general  upgrading  together  with  addi- 
tional capabilities  for  optical  and  electro- 
magnetic-pulse systems  and  with  an 
added  diagnostic  capability. 

CONCLUSION 

In  simimary,  it  is  our  belief  that  all 
of  the  four  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
safeguards  are  being  suppnirted  and 
implemented  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  programs  have  permitted  us  to  de- 
tect and  improve  what  might  have  been 
fatal  shortcomings  in  our  strategic  mis- 
sile systems,  to  develop  the  warheads  for 
our  forthcoming  ABM  systems,  and  to  be 
kept  aware  of  the  developments  in  other 
countries. 

The  costs  involved  in  the  four  safe- 
guards are  significant  and  are  indicative 
of  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the  United 
States  in  maintaining  and  protecting  our 
national  security.  In  fiscal  year  1964  the 
costs  were  $706  million;  in  fiscal  year 
1965,  $724  million;  fiscal  year  1966,  $697 
million;  fiscal  year  1967,  $702  million; 
and  in  fiscal  year  1968  are  budgeted  for 
$753  million. 

The  members  and  staffs  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
will  continue  to  follow  the  safeguards  im- 
plementation, will  make  inquiry  and  con- 
duct hearings  on  these  matters,  and  will 
periodically,  as  I  have  done  again  today, 
make  the  appropriate  reports  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  minute  or  two. 
before  he  begins  his  speech? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE    WORLD    FOOD   AND    POPULA- 
TION PROBLEM 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  an  outstanding  address  was 
delivered  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  at  the 
Governor's  United  Nations  Youth  Day 
meeting  by  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey 
Howard,  a  career  clvU  servant  in  our 
Agency  for  Intemationsd  Development. 

Mrs.  Howard  Is  currently  the  chief  of 
liaison  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions and  the  special  project  branch  in 
the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger,  and 
her  words  were  based  on  a  rich  back- 
groimd  of  experience  in  social,  economic, 
and  particularly  food  problems  of  the 
developing  nations. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note  that 
she  singled  out  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  of  the  United  Nations 
for  special  emphasis  and  praise  for  its 
work,  with  our  strong  support,  in  helping 
to  meet  the  deeply  serious  challenge  of 
an  expanding  world  p>opulation  and  the 
food  production  required  to  sustain  it. 
She  takes  an  optimistic  view,  as  do  I, 
that  the  challenge  will  be  met. 

I  have  said  many  times  that  FAO  has 
the  potential  to  lead  the  way  in  meeting 
this  challenge.  The  pwtentlal  can  only 
be  realized  if  all  the  members — and  not 
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Just  a  few  of  them,  Including  the  United 
States,  remain  united  in  a  common  goal 
and  do  not  let  any  other  considerations 
disrupt  this  unity.  At  the  recently  con- 
cluded biennial  conference  of  FAO, 
which  I  had  tlie  privilege  of  attending 
as  a  congressional  adviser  to  the  Amer- 
ican delegation,  it  was  tlie  cause  of  con- 
cern to  many  delegates  tliat  some  mem- 
bers were  tending  to  lose  sight  of  the 
supreme  goal — the  one  Mrs.  Howard  so 
ably  describes. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  her  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Crucial  Food/ Population  World 
Problem 

(Address  by  Mrs.  Prances  Humphrey 
Howard) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  you  and 
participate  In  the  Governor's  United  Nations 
Youth  Day.  I  am  happy  to  see  the  smiling 
faces  of  so  many  high  school  boys  and 
girls,  who.  1  understand,  are  outstanding 
In  scholarship  and  conduct. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  Indeed  to  hold  such 
all-day  youth  meetings  on  the  occasion 
of  this  auspicious  22nd  Anniversary  of 
the    founding    of    the    United    Nations. 

In  celebrating  this  happy  anniversary,  we 
are  reminding  ourselves  that  the  U.N.  today 
represents  the  hope  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  can  live  together  In  harmony,  uniting 
their  strength  to  maintain  International 
f>eace  and  security  and  to  promote  eco- 
nomic and  social  advancement  of  all 
peoples. 

The  United  States  supports  the  United 
Nations  because  the  U.N.  Charter  expresses 
our  fundamental  alms  In  this  difficult  world. 

Fulfillment  of  the  alms  declared  In  the 
Charter  will  iest  advance  the  vital  Interests 
of  the  United  States — peace  founded  on  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  and  economic  and  social 
progress   for  oui-sclves  and  for  all  peoples. 

We  must  continue  to  maintain  the  vision 
to  which  the  United  Nations  has  always 
aspired.  Only  by  so  doing  can  we  make  the 
United  Nations  the  Instrument  of  the  world- 
wide community  of  hope  which  Its  founders 
Intended  It  to  be. 

Today,  the  United  Nations  and  Its  related 
agencies  are  helping  the  governments  of 
150  countries  and  territories  speed  their  own 
efforts  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their 
own  people  and  to  build  sound  self-sus- 
taining economies. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram makes  available  to  developing  nations 
the  combined  knowledge,  expertise  and  ex- 
perience of  all  the  U.N.  specialized  agencies. 
And  through  Its  day-to-day  operations,  this 
U.N.  program  advances  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  strengthens  the  co- 
heslveness  of  the  world  community. 

I  note  that  the  theme  for  this  year's  youth 
program  Is:  "World  Hunger  and  the  Role 
of  Youth  In  Alleviating  It," 

I  understand.  Mr.  Pressly  of  the  National 
4-H  Foundation  will  follow  me  on  this  roa- 
trum  with  a  discussion  of  rural  youth  eSorta 
at  home  and  abroad.  I  should  therefore  not 
attempt  to  "steal  the  thunder"  from  this 
very  distinguished  gentleman,  even  If  I  could. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  dlscusa  briefly 
with  you  the  world  food  problem:  the  need 
for  maaslve  Increase  In  fertiliser  production; 
and  our  efforts  In  a  world  war  on  hxinger. 

The  stark  fact  facing  hiuianlty  Is  that  the 
world  Is  running  out  of  food.  We  are  pro- 
ducing people  faster  than  we  can  feed  them, 
just  as  the  KngUsh  economist  Thomas  Mal- 
thus  predicted  In  1780,  that  we  would.  Unless 
trends  now  gathering  force  are  checked,  the 
Malthuslan  nightmare  will  become  a  reality. 
According  to  an  FAO  report.  In  less  than  a 
decade,  world  food  suppUee  must  Increase  at 


least  34  percent  over  the  present  level  In  order 
to  avert  the  tlu-eat  of  widespread  famine. 

Already  the  low-Income  countries  have  to 
Import  $4  billion  worth  of  food  each  year 
simply  to  maintain  nutritional  standards 
that.  In  most  cases,  fall  below  the  minimum 
necessary  both  for  health  and  working  effi- 
ciency. 

The  United  States  Is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
leaders  In  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Congress  has  authorljwd  the  use  of 
up  to  $7.6  billion  over  the  next  two  years  In 
launching  a  world  war  on  hunger. 

The  funds  voted  by  Congress  will  mobilise 
greater  United  States  technology  and  re- 
sources by  transferring  American  farming 
techniques  and  equipment  to  the  developing 
countries;  constructing  fertilizer  and  pesti- 
cide chemical  plants;  establishing  more  ex- 
tension services,  and  financing  research  for 
better  and  nutritious  crops. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  attached  to 
this  effort  and  to  better  coordinate  Its  ele- 
ments— food,  family  planning,  nutrition,  ag- 
ricultural, technical  and  financial  assist- 
ance— President  Johnson  seven  months  ago 
created  a  new  central  office  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  devoted  to  the  War  on  Hunger. 
The  office  Is  headed  by  a  very  able  govern- 
ment official,  Herbert  J.  Waters. 

Throughout  the  world,  Americans  are  at 
work  helping  to  build  more  self-sustaining 
agricultural  economies  In  nations  without 
them. 

And  this  Includes  everything,  from  build- 
ing rural  schools,  ronds  and  clinics,  to  help- 
ing rid  Africa  of  the  tsetse  fly.  to  developing 
new  strains  of  wheat,  to  Introducing  basic 
conservation  and  fertilization  techniques  to 
peasants  who  have  never  known  them  before. 

In  India,  for  example,  where  food  supply 
has  been  precarious,  we  are  helping  its  Ctov- 
ernment  to  take  hard,  practical  steps  of  self- 
assistance:  To  develop  a  price  Incentive  pro- 
gram for  food  grains,  a  long-range  soil  and 
water  conservation  program,  and  agrlcultxiral 
research  among  other  things. 

A.I.D.  projecu  are  helping  to  Irrigate  more 
than  a  million  acres  In  India,  a  half  million 
acres  In  Pakistan,  a  hundred  thousand  or 
more  each  in  Korea,  Afghanistan,  Bcuador, 
Morocco,  and  Tunisia. 

Every  year  about  5.000  foreign  technicians, 
scientists,  teachers,  and  other  agriculturally 
oriented  people  come  to  the  United  States 
for  training— training  particularly  related  to 
their  own  countries. 

Even  In  war-torn  South  Vietnam,  modern 
agricultural  methods  are  being  adopted.  New 
crops  have  been  introduced,  as  well  as  Im- 
proved strains  of  traditional  crops.  The  pro- 
duction of  pigs  has  been  going  up  and  rice 
production  Is  constantly  Increasing. 

The  primary  credit  for  this  achievement, 
of  course,  belongs  to  the  Vietnamese  peasant* 
and  their  hard  work  and  Initiative.  They 
learn  quickly.  But  we  have  helped. 

We  have  provided  guidance  on  reorganiza- 
tion of  Vietnamese  agriculture,  and  are  pres- 
ently recruiting  country  extension  agents  to 
go  to  Vietnam  to  do  the  same  work  there. 

We  have  taken  Initiative,  too.  toward  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  Mekong  River  Delta — 
development  which  would  benefit  many  mil- 
lions of  people  and  several  nations. 

The  technical  skills  of  the  more  advanced 
countries  will,  of  course,  help  produce  more 
food.  Our  own  agricultural  history  shows 
what  can  be  done. 

A  century  ago,  one  American  farm  worker 
met  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  himself  and 
five  others.  Today,  he  provides  for  37.  One 
hour's  farm  labor  today  produces  five  times 
more  than  It  did  forty  years  ago. 

What  has  been  done  In  the  United  States, 
can  be  done  In  the  developing  countries. 

The  awakening  peoples  of  the  developing 
countries  could  make  great  progress  by  lulng 
better  fertilizer  and  tillage  methods  through 
the  control  of  pests  and  doing  the  self-help 
things  progressing  nations  have  to  do. 
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SclentUta  are  confident  that  It  Is  tech. 
nlcally  possible  to  double  and  triple  foo^ 
production  In  the  less  developed  countrijg 
through  better  seed  varieties,  careful  Irrln. 
tlon.  pesticides,  and  so  forth. 

But  this  Involves  a  painstaking  job  of 
leaching  modern  technologies  to  lUlterats 
peasants,  wedded  to  centuries-old  methajs 
that  are  steeped  In  superstition  and  folklore 

Fertilizer  would  be  the  catalyst  to  send 
food  production  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries  spinning  upward. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  the  best  fertUl«t» 
are  mostly  In  Uie  form  of  urea,  ammonluin 
sulphate,  various  nitrates  and  ammonium 
phosphates,  or  careluUy  worked-out  '■NPX" 
(nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash)  combi- 
nations. 

Farmers  In  the  developed  countries  have 
grown  accustomed  to  using  them  over  the 
past  26  or  more  years.  But  such  fertilizers  are 
almost  as  precious  as  diamonds  and  as  un- 
known as  the  Instruments  of  an  olr-space 
vehicle  to  the  peasants  of  Asia,  the  campe- 
slnos  of  Latin  America  and  back-bush  vil- 
lagers of  Africa. 

What  fertilizers  can  do  was  emphatically 
proved  by  widespread,  controlled  field  teitt 
and  demonstrations  with  rice,  beans,  corn, 
wheat  and  other  staples.  In  several  hundred 
thousand  Individual  demonstration  plots,  the 
Indian  Government  has  shown  substantial 
yield  Increases— In  some  cases  of  as  much 
as  300  percent. 

The  fertilizer  revolution  alms  at  producing 
73  million  tons  more  of  plant  nutrients  an- 
nually by  1980.  In  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
worlds  leading  chemical  economists.  Dr. 
Raymond  Ewell.  "If  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin 
America  are  not  using  quantities  of  fertilizer 
approaching  30  million  tons  annually  by  1880, 
they  are  almost  certain  to  be  engulfed  In 
widespread  famine." 

The  fertilizer  revolution  breaks  down  Into 
three  main  campaigns.  First,  tactical— to 
ship  Immediate  exports  of  fertilizer  to  the 
affluent  countries.  Second,  strategic — to  build 
new  fertilizer  plants.  Third,  educational— 
to  show  farmers  In  the  less  developed  coun- 
tries how  to  use  the  stuff. 

As  of  mid-September  1966.  there  were  ap- 
proximately 800  plants  In  the  free  world  pro- 
ducing basic  fertilizer  raw  materials  and 
fully  400  new  plants  either  under  construc- 
tion or  planned  to  go  "on  steam"  by  1970. 
More  than  100  of  these  will  be  In  the  lest 
developed  countries. 

In  this  endeavor  the  United  States  Indus- 
try Is  taking  a  bold  lead.  Doeens  of  American 
companies  are  involved,  all  of  them  engaged 
In  a  head-spinning  variety  of  operations:  set- 
ting up  branches,  forming  local  affiliates,  par- 
ticipating In  joint  ventures  with  local  pri- 
vate Investors  and/or  governments;  expand- 
ing already  existing  facilities  or  putting  com- 
pany by-products  to  new  uses. 

Research  costing  nearly  »000  million  last 
year  and  embracing  nearly  60,000  projects 
made  possible  new  progress  In  pest  control, 
nutrition,  greater  yield  from  acreage,  new 
foods. 

We  now  have  breakthroughs  In  creating 
new  sources  of  food — food  extracted  from  a 
combination  of  crude  oil,  bacteria,  yeasts, 
nitrogen,  phosphate,  and  water. 

Now  the  new  high  lysine  corn  Is  not  only 
an  Important  source  of  protein  In  Itself,  but 
also  promises  an  appreciable  reduction  In  the 
cost  of  producing  animal  products.  Pigs  gain 
weight  fifty  percent  faster  on  high  lyslna 
corn. 

Science  Is  now  tapping  every  possible  food 
resource  the  sea  has  to  offer.  Fin  and  shellfish 
win  be  cultivated  and  harvested  and  sea- 
weed and  algae  will  be  converted  into  nutri- 
tious food  subetances. 

The  process  of  Improving  agricultural 
methods  In  the  less  developed  countries  will 
be  Blow  and  difficult  but  It  Is  bound  to  take 
place.  We  are  Indeed  entering  a  period  ot 
tremendous  development  in  many  foreign 
lands. 
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Needless  to  say,  we  do  not,  and  cannot  at- 
tempt to  conquer  hunger  alone.  Hunger  Is  a 
world  problem.  It  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
world.  We  are  encouraging  a  truly  Interna- 
tional effort  to  combat  hunger  and  modernize 
agriculture. 

We  are  working  to  strengthen  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  efforts  of  the  multilateral  lending 
organizations,  and  of  the  United  Nations  De- 
velopment Program  should  be  expanded — 
particularly  In  food  and  agriculture. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  Increase  our  participation  In  regional 
as  well  as  world-wide  multilateral  efforts, 
wherever  they  provide  efficient  technical  aa- 
glstance  and  make  real  contributions  to  In- 
creasing the  food-growing  capacities  of  the 
developing  nations. 

For  example,  as  part  of  our  cooperation 
with  FAO  during  the  1066  International  Rice 
Year,  we  made  a  greatly  Increased  effort  to 
help  effect  improvements  In  rtce  yields  In  the 
rlce-eatlng  less  developed  countries. 

My  heart  and  mind  are  full  of  admiration 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

They  certainly  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 
entire  world  for  their  efforts  In  agricultural 
productivity.  Including  crop  Improvement; 
water  utilization;  animal  health  and  hus- 
bandry; forestry;  fishery;  land  reclamation; 
agricultural  economics;  food  processing;  and 
marketing  and  training. 

Through  lu  Freedom  From  Hunger,  FAO  la 
mobilizing  tens  of  millions  of  people  In  citi- 
zen programs  to  support  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

FAO  Agricultural  projects  are  now  under 
way  in  some  104  countries. 

FAO  programs.  In  cooperation  with  the 
goverimients  of  66  countries  In  Africa,  tl>e 
Americas,  Asia  and  the  Middle  Fast  are  now 
combating  the  crop-declmatlng  desert  locust; 
they  help  wipe  out  the  rhinoceros  beetle 
which  heavily  damages  vital  palm  forests 
throughout  the  Southwest  Pacific;  and  they 
test  radlo-lsotope  dlslnfestatlon  methods  for 
eradicating  the  fruit  fly  from  the  Central 
American  area. 

A  major  research  and  training  center  for 
preserving  vital  rice  harvests  has  been  aet  up 
In  Thailand  with  FAO  assistance. 

The  goal  Is  to  reduce  losses  In  the  northern 
and  central  regions,  where  often  up  to  80 
percent  of  the  crop  is  devoured  by  Insects, 
rodents  and  birds.  In  some  test  areas.  i>eBtl- 
dde  and  fertiliser  demonstrations  have 
brought  a  four-fold  increase  in  rice  yields. 

Argentine,  with  FAO  assistance,  has  carried 
out  a  flve-year  study  of  nutritional  diseases 
and  deflclencles  In  livestock.  Research  has  de- 
veloped Improved  pasturage,  and  breeding 
methods  which  could  raise  meat  and  wool 
production  four  to  five  times  above  present 
levels. 

The  productivity  of  Colombia's  Llanos 
Ortentales — a  vast  territory  constituting  more 
than  half  the  entire  country — may  be  greatly 
Increased  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
four-year  study  carried  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  FAO  support. 

Surveys  of  sub-surface  areas  totalling 
160,000  square  miles  In  10  countries  reveal 
enormous  untapped  groundwater  resources 
that  could  readily  be  brought  into  productive 
use. 

Test  construction  of  shallow  vertical  wells 
on  the  coast  of  Israel  Indicates  the  feasibility 
of  saving  as  much  as  100  million  cubic  meters 
of  fresh  groundwater  a  year  from  seeping  into 
the  sea.  FAO  has  assisted  In  the  research,  and 
the  Israeli  Government  la  now  Investing  «10 
million  in  an  extensive  well -construction 
program. 

With  FAO  help,  four  underground  res- 
ervoirs have  been  located  In  northeastern 
Syria  with  a  capacity  sufficient  for  irrigating 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  of  presently 
arid  land. 
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And  BO  on  .  .  .  and  on. 

Thus,  for  twenty  years  FAO  has  been  suc- 
cessfully Implementing  the  UJf.  Charter 
mandate  "to  employ  international  machin- 
ery for  the  promotion  of  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  peoples." 

What  other  weapons  can  we  muster  In  the 
War  on  Hunger?  We  have  the  "conventional" 
vtreapons,  of  course,  the  food  products  of  our 
own  and  other  advanced  agricultural  na- 
tions. 

The  new  Food-for-Freedom  program  will 
Increase  food  aid  shipments  to  fill  the  food 
gap  while  local  output  is  being  increased. 
With  these  food  products  we  can  buy  time 
and  prevent  the  threat  of  famine  while  mod- 
ern agricultural  techniques  are  being  ex- 
ported to  developing  countries. 

Part  of  the  currency  generated  under  food 
sales  Is  reinvested  In  country  agricultural 
development  and  food  processing  Industries. 
The  food  supplied  In  many  cases  is  used  as 
wages  in  rural  development  programs. 

As  for  the  problem  of  population  control, 
vfe  trust  that  common  sense  will  prevail  and 
the  world  will  finally  find  It  possible  to  cope 
with  the  human  tidal  wave  which  has  been 
washing  away  the  benefits  of  mliUon  of 
man-years  of  effort  and  billions  of  dollars 
m  foreign  aid. 

I  am  an  optimist.  If  man  can  envlson 
journeys  to  other  planets,  he  can  most  as- 
suredly devise  ways  for  preventing  men  from 
starving  on  earth. 

I  am  confident  that  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  papulation  will  have  found  Its  level, 
and  food  production,  aided  by  new  tech- 
nologies may  prove  adequate,  if  we  act  noto 
with  drastic  urgency. 

Collectively  and  individually  we  must  con- 
tinue to  strive  to  free  the  human  spirit  from 
want  and  hunger. 

I  thank  you.  You  have  been  a  wonderful 
audience. 

MARIHUANA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  several 
week5  ago  Dr,  James  L.  Ooddard,  Chief 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
got  into — and  then  out  of — a  rather  pain- 
ful predicament  because  he  was  reported 
by  the  press  as  saying  flatly  that  the  use 
of  marihuana  was  not  as  harmful  as  the 
use  of  either  tobacco  or  alcohol,  and  that 
he  would  rather  see  his  own  daughter  use 
marihuana  than  smoke  cigarettes  or 
drink  cocktails. 

It  has  since  become  evident  that  Dr. 
Ooddard  was  misquoted.  The  United 
Press  International  has  admitted  It  erred 
In  attributing  to  him  imquallfled  state- 
ments which  were  In  fact  considerably 
qualified.  Dr.  Ooddard  has  testified  be- 
fore two  House  committees,  and  has 
satisfactorily  clarified  his  pjosltion. 

We  are  all  relieved  that  this  distin- 
guished citizen  and  most  valuable  public 
servant  has  been  exonerated  of  saying 
anything  which  might  encourage  any 
American,  and  particularly  our  young 
people,  to  use  marihuana. 

In  clarifying  his  stand.  Dr.  Ooddard 
made  no  attempt  to  equate  the  risks  of 
using  marihuana  with  the  risks  of  using 
any  other  drug  or  product.  He  simply 
stated: 

I  did  not,  and  I  do  not,  condone  the  use 
of  marihuana.  I  did  not,  and  I  do  not.  advo- 
cate the  abolition  of  controls  over  maribuana. 
I  did  not.  and  I  do  not,  propose  legalizing  the 
drug. 

Dr.  Ooddard  did  not  make  any  com- 
parisons on  marihuana  because  actually 
we  do  not  know  where  it  stands  in  the  list 


of  risky  products  which  may  be  harmful 
or  dangerous  to  the  person  who  uses 
them.  We  do  not  know,  because  our  re- 
search has  not  been  deep  enough  or  ex- 
tensive enough  to  give  the  information 
on  which  to  base  any  soimd  determina- 
tion. But  the  phrase  "so  far  as  we  know, 
marihuana  is  probably  safer  than  the  use 
of  alcohol  or  tobacco"  appears  regularly 
and  is  spoken  by  someone  in  authority. 
It  was  used  only  last  week  by  Dr.  William 
Barton,  a  Washington  psychiatrist. 

Dr.  Barton  went  a  step  further  and 
said  he  would  favor  legalizing  marihuana 
because  this  would  make  it  less  at- 
tractive to  the  Nation's  youth,  since 
they  would  no  longer  be  rebelling  by 
smoking  It. 

It  seems  to  me  we  don't  want  to  le- 
galize marihuana — or  to  do  anything  else 
about  It.  until  we  know  more  about  it. 

The  best  information  we  have  iu>w  is 
that  marihuana  is  a  hallucinogen  and 
maybe  a  euphoric.  And  we  know  fur- 
thermore that,  whatever  It  is.  there  has 
been  an  explosion  in  its  use  among  our 
young  i>eople  in  the  past  few  years.  More 
and  more  of  them  are  experimenting 
vdth  it  and  some  of  them  are  using  it 
regularly. 

I  am  frankly  alarmed  by  the  figures  I 
see  on  the  growth  of  use  of  marihuana. 
The  most  revealing  figures  come  from 
California,  because  of  Its  new  drug  abuse 
control  amendments.  The  State  reported 
that  adult  drug  arrests  under  this  new 
law  totalled  28,319  in  1966,  an  increase 
of  32.1  percent  over  1965.  Marihuana  ac- 
counted for  nearly  half  of  the  arrests 
which  were  made.  Some  of  this  rise  may 
be  due  to  the  new  power  given  State  law 
enforcement  officers,  and  to  better  rec- 
ordkeeping, but  regardless  of  how  the 
figures  were  complied,  they  should  give 
us  pause. 

Among  juveniles,  the  rise  was  even 
more  dramatic.  Drug  arrests  in  general 
increased  87  percent  between  1965  and 
1966,  but  the  number  of  Juveniles  ar- 
rested for  marihuana  increased  140  per- 
cent. Marihuana  arrests,  combined  with 
some  898  dangerous  drug  arrests,  ac- 
counted for  95  percent  of  all  Juvenile 
drug  arrests  In  California  duriiig  1966. 
Since  there  Is  a  long  history  of  the 
use  of  marihuana  throughout  the  world, 
encyclopedias  and  textbooks  tell  us  some- 
thing about  its  known  pihyslcal  and  men- 
tal effects.  We  know,  for  example,  that 
effects  vary  from  smoker  to  smoker,  and 
that  they  are  also  governed  somewhat  by 
the  tunoimt  of  marihuana  used  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  smoked  or 
taken.  We  know  also  that  the  most  com- 
mon reaction  to  marihuana  is  a  dream- 
like or  buoyant  state  in  which  unrelated 
ideas  flow  freely  through  a  i>erson's  mind, 
with  little  or  no  control.  We  know  that 
l)erception  is  disturbed,  and  that  min- 
utes may  seem  like  hours  or  may  seem 
like  seconds.  We  have  learned  also  that 
if  heavy  doses  of  marihuana  are  used, 
hallucinations  can  result,  said  they  can 
be  so  serious  as  to  make  a  person  i>anlc 
In  fear. 

KUTV,  the  NBC-TV  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  one  of  our  most  progressive  TV  sta- 
tions, recently  did  an  hour-long  color 
dociunentary  on  the  problem  of  today's 
young  peovlt  and  the  use  of  narcotics. 
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According  to  Art  Kent,  their  news  man- 
ager, the  script  they  pulled  together  for 
the  show  shook  all  of  those  who  par- 
tlcipated. 

KUTV  drew  Its  conclusions  from  ma- 
terial supplied  by  the  narcotics  squ&d  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 
Their  findings  fell  Into  four  areas: 

First,  marihuana  causes  a  significant 
loss  of  depth  perception  because  of  the 
extreme  dilation  of  the  pupils  of  the 
eyes.  This  has  an  obvious  effect  on  some- 
one attempting  to  drive  a  vehicle. 

Secondly,  marihuana  causes  a  loss  of 
inhibitions,  but  not  in  the  same  way  as 
alcohol.  Mr.  Kent  quotes  as  an  example 
the  fact  that  foiu-  martinis  will  give  you 
a  "plus-four"  loss  of  inhibitions  &a  op- 
posed to  a  "plus-ten"  loss  from  two  in- 
halations of  a  marihuana  cigarette.  This 
makes  the  user  highly  suggestible. 

Third,  there  Is  a  loss  of  space-time 
relationship. 

Fourth,  the  use  of  marihuana  develops 
an  incipient  phychosls  inherent  in  the 
user. 

These  conclusions  are  indeed  fright- 
ening, and  they  are  based  on  use  statis- 
tics which  give  them  considerable  cre- 
dence. But  they  are  not  as  conclusive  or 
incontrovertible  as  they  should  be,  be- 
cause they  are  limited  and  represent  only 
one  area  of  the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  has  com- 
pleted, or  has  underway,  several  small 
basic  research  projects  on  marihuana. 
The  work  is  being  done  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health.  One  survey 
now  being  conducted  will  determine  the 
extent  to  which  marihuana  is  being  used 
in  the  United  States  today.  This  will  give 
us  badly  needed  information. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Institute,  a 
medical  doctor  in  Athens,  Greece,  is 
working  on  a  project  to  grow  carbon  14 
radioactive  marihuana.  When  completed 
this  will  make  it  possible  to  trace  the 
distribution  of  marihuana  through  the 
body  and  the  brain. 

Studies  have  been  completed  on  syn- 
thesizing the  principal  active  compo- 
nents of  marihuana,  and  the  informa- 
tion available  has  enabled  scientists  to 
study  the  pharmacology  of  marihuana 
because  it  is  now  possible  to  control  the 
dose  given  to  animal  and  human  subjects. 
Some  work  based  on  what  marihuana 
does  to  body  tissue  or  metabolism,  or  to 
neuromuscular  response,  along  with  its 
psychological  reaction  is  being  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and  at 
the  Research  Addiction  Center  at  Lex- 
ington. Ky.,  both  imder  the  Institute  of 
Mental  Health. 

But  these  are  minimal  projects.  Two 
main  avenues  of  research  should  be 
pursued: 

First.  We  need  to  make  extensive  stud- 
ies of  the  state  of  chronic  users  of  mari- 
huana, so  we  can  determine  the  extent 
to  which  such  use  produces  lingering 
psychological  or  biological  hazards. 

Second.  We  need  to  update,  with  mod- 
em methods,  studies  of  the  use  and  of 
users  of  marihuana  in  countries  where 
the  use  is  endemic,  such  as  in  the  Middle 
East  and  India.  We  have  no  such  long- 
use  patterns  among  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  and  research  in  a 
country  where  marihuana  has  been  used 
for  centuries  would  give  us  the  type  of 
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information  we  want  fully  and  currently. 
We  do  not  believe  at  this  time,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  use  of  marihuana  is  habit 
forming.  But  there  may  be  varying  de- 
grees of  psychic  dependence  on  it.  This 
we  should  know,  and  know  in  detail. 

At  the  present  time  the  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  has  a  drug  research  budg- 
et of  about  $400,000,  Officials  have 
estimated  they  could  put  to  good  use 
about  $4»/^  million.  In  other  words,  we 
are  starving  our  drug  research  at  a  time 
when  the  growth  rate  In  marihuana — 
and  in  even  more  serious  drugs  like 
LSD — has  been  so  rapid  that  no  one  in 
government,  in  medicine,  or  In  the  legal 
profession  has  been  able  to  counter  it 
effectively. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  must  begin 
immediately  here  in  the  United  States 
to  find  out  about  the  composition  and 
effects  of  marihuana,  and  to  determine 
what  is  the  best  way  to  hsuidle  what  is 
obviously  a  serious  national  problem. 

It  is  foolish  to  try  to  make  a  case  that 
marihuana  is  more  harmful  or  less 
harmful  than  tobacco  or  alcohol — we 
really  do  not  know.  And  If  it  Is  even  In 
the  same  danger  category  as  either,  we 
should  find  out  and  start  letting  our 
people,  and  particularly  our  young  peo- 
ple, know.  Surely  overindulgence  in 
alcohol  and  heavy  smoking  of  cigarettes 
have  caused  all  too  much  trouble  and 
heartbreak  and  illness  and  death  in  the 
world. 

It  is  foolish  to  talk  about  legalizing 
marihuana — whatever  may  be  the  rea- 
son for  so  doing — until  we  know  exactly 
what  type  of  drug  we  are  dealing  with. 
I  know  that  the  hippies  in  England  are 
aU  convinced  that  "pot"  is  safe  and 
pleasant,  and  are  campaigning  to  make 
its  sale  legal,  but  I  want  more  evidence 
than  their  opinion. 

I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  an 
adequate  budget  for  basic  research  on 
marihuana,  and  on  other  dangerous 
drugs  as  well,  is  provided  in  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  I  will  welcome  the  as- 
sistance of  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
wish  to  join  me  in  this  endeavor. 


ROAD  TO  REVOLUTION 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  I  have  had  on  my  desk  a  newspaper 
review  of  a  book  written  by  Phillip  Ab- 
bott Luce.  This  book  contains  165  pages 
and  sells  at  a  cost  of  $1. 

Phillip  Abbott  Luce  occupied  a  position 
at  the  very  top  echelon  of  the  Communist 
operators  within  our  country.  He  was 
fully  Informed  of  all  the  activities  of 
those  Individuals  within  our  midst  who 
have  a  greater  love  for  communism  than 
they  have  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  United  States.  The  newspaper  review 
states: 

Already  called  the  "Whlttaker  Chambers" 
of  this  generation,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chosen  an  appropriate  time  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  second  book,  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion." 

In  the  midst  of  1967'8  "long,  hot  summer," 
Luce  has  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  report 
of  the  perspective  In  which  such  events  are 
held  by  Communists,  to  whom  they  are 
"rebellion"  and  not  riots. 

In  other  words,  the  Communists  are 
fomenting   a  rebellion,   not  riots,   and 


what  is  happening  within  the  United 
States  is  called  rebellion  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Beyond  this,  his  (Luce's)  message  is  an 
alarming  one.  It  describes  in  great  detail, 
and  with  thorough  documentation,  the  plans 
for  guerrilla  warfare  In  the  streets  of  our 
cities  already  devised  by  domestic  radicals. 

The  ultraliberals  within  our  country 
are  constantly  declaring  that  the  fears 
expressed  by  some  concerning  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Commiuilsts  and  the  enemies 
of  our  country  are  unfounded.  Phillip 
Luce,  In  my  opinion,  has  occupied  a  con- 
spicuous position,  enabling  him  to  tell  the 
true  story  better  than  any  other  man 
within  the  country — except  Mr.  Hall,  the 
head  of  the  Communists — In  "The  Road 
to  Revolution"  and  in  a  previous  book 
"The  New  Left"  he  has  written. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Philip  Luce  is  29  years 
of  age  and  is  a  former  leader  of  the  New 
Left.  He  has  been  the  organizer  of  two 
student  trips  to  Cuba,  in  1963  and  1964. 
He  htu;  been  an  officer  of  the  Progressive 
Labor  Party  and  an  editor  of  Its  monthly 
magazine.  The  Progressive  Labor  Party, 
until  Luce's  defection  In  January  1985, 
was  one  of  the  favorite  organizations  of 
Mr.  Luce. 

Mr.  Luce  has  written  about  his  experi- 
ences in  his  first  book,  "The  New  Left." 
I  read  Mr.  Luce's  first  book.  I  marginal- 
ized It  completely  and  underscored  It,  and 
I  advise  any  citizen  who  desires  to  learn 
truly  the  facts  concerning  Communist 
activities  In  the  United  States  to  read 
"The  New  Left." 

Mr.  Luce  abandoned  his  position  as  a 
promoter  of  guerrilla  warfare  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  United  States.  For  that  rea- 
son, he  has  been  called  the  modem 
Whitaker  Chambers.  The  question  might 
be  asked,  why  did  Philip  Luce,  this  29- 
year-old  intellectual,  abandon  the  Com- 
munists? The  answer  is  that,  as  the 
leader  of  guerrilla  warfare,  riots,  and 
demonstrations,  he  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening. He  saw  young  college  students 
unknowingly  participate  in  demonstra- 
tions when  Commimists  and  enemies  of 
the  United  States  were  pulling  the 
strings.  In  "The  New  Left"  he  clearly 
points  out  how  this  group  of  innocent 
students  in  our  universities  were  demon- 
strating In  riots  without  knowing  that 
they  were  mere  puppets  of  the  activities 
of  the  Communists  and  the  enemies  of 
our  country  who  were  precipitating  the 
demonstrations. 

In  "The  New  Left"  he  Indicated  that 
one  of  the  major  reasons  for  his  disillu- 
sionment with  Communists  came  about 
when  he  foimd  himself  involved  In  a 
series  of  plans  In  which  the  participants 
had  no  Idea  of  what  they  were  doing. 
I  now  quote  what  Luce  said: 
I  left  when  It  became  obvious  that  the 
Individual  lives  of  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  let  alone  society,  meant 
less  than  an  abstract  Communist  cate- 
chism .  .  . 
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In  "The  Road  to  Revolution"  Mr.  Luce 
points  out  that  the  Progressive  Labor 
party,  the  pro-Communist  Chinese  off- 
shoot' of  the  U.S.  Communist  Psuiy, 
passed  a  resolution  in  its  1965  national 
convention  stating  that  "black  libera- 
tion" was  the  path  for  the  coming  guer- 
rilla war  in  the  United  States.  He  states 
that  the  convention  declared: 

The  key  to  revolution  in  the  United  States 
lies  within  the  Interlocking  Interests  In  the 
black  liberation  movement  and  the  working 
class  struggle  for  socialism. 

Just  before  the  Harlem  riots  of  1964, 
William  Epton,  vice  chairman  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Labor  Party,  said  to  an  open-air 
rally: 

We  will  not  be  fully  free  until  we  smash 
this  state  completely  and  totally  ...  In  the 
process  .  .  .  we're  going  to  have  to  kill  a  lot 
of  these  cops,  a  lot  of  these  Judges,  and  we'll 
have  to  go  against  the  army. 

The  book  review  then  states  that  Epton 
was  later  tried  and  foimd  guilty  of 
criminal  anarchy. 

At  this  point,  I  wonder  what  happened 
to  Epton  after  the  Supreme  Court  dis- 
posed of  his  case.  I  do  not  know. 

Luce  states:  "While  I  was  an  officer  of  PL, 
I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  in  which 
people  were  being  prepared  for  a  future  guer- 
rilla operation.  Not  only  did  we  store  guns 
in  New  York  City,  but  target  practice  was 
held  on  Long  Island  prior  to  the  Harlem  riots. 
I  was  personally  asked  to  find  a  hiding  place 
suitable  for  target  practice." 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  in  public  forums,  and  In  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  the  statements  are 
made  that  all  that  is  said  about  the 
menace  of  communism  to  the  freedom  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  mean- 
ingless. 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning 
such  violent  activity  is  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max 
Stanford,  leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the 
black  revolution  will  use  sabotage  in  the 
dtles — knocking  out  the  electrical  power 
first,  then  transportation  and  guerrilla  war- 
fare In  the  countryside  of  the  South.  With 
the  cities  powerless,  the  oppressor  will  be 
helpless." 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
be  says,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrilla  movement — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Conunlttee,  no  longer  either 
nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students.  He  re- 
ports an  August  29,  1966  SNCC  fund-raising 
dinner  In  Harlem  that  featured  an  interest- 
ing trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Carmlchael. 
then  chairman,  along  with  Max  Stanford  of 
RAM  and  William  Epton  of  PL.  Carmlchael 
said  that  In  "Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  happening,  but 
it  is  significant  that  Carmlchael  Is  of  the 
conviction  that  that  is  what  will  have  to 
come  about  in  the  United  States. 

I  continue  to  quote  what  Mr.  Carml- 
chael said: 

All  brick.  I  don't  know  what  they  think 
they'll  accomplish.  It  Jxist  means  we  have  to 
move  from  Molotov  cocktails  to  dynamite. 
He  added:  They  say  we're  stupid  and  dont 
do  anybody  any  good  and  we  deserve  to  be 
called  that,  becavise  if  we  had  any  sense 
we'd  have  bombed  these  ghettos  long  ago. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
things,  still  it  Is  said  by  some  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear. 

Luce  makes  it  clear  that  most  Negro  lead- 
ers have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 


power,"  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As 
a  result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of 
violence  as  the  white  community.  Only  re- 
cently members  of  RAM,  including  Max 
Stanford,  were  arrested  in  an  assassination 
plot.  The  targets :  Roy  Wllkins  of  the  NAACP 
and  Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  this  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
in  the  Chamber  because  I  know  he  has 
sjrmpathy  for  what  I  am  saying: 

PhU  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  Com- 
munists do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  incite  It,  and  exploit  it. 

Secretary  Rusk  spoke  at  Indiana  State 
University.  One  himdred  students  per- 
petrated a  most  shameful  exhibition  of 
what  American  character  is  really  not. 
I  shall  continue  to  read  the  article: 
He  understands,  as  some  seem  not  to,  that 
there  are  real  grievances  in  the  ghettos,  lack 
of  Jobs,  poor  hoiuing,  inadequate  recreation 
facLUties.  Yet  others  tend  to  minimize  the 
Influence  of  these  radical  organizations  and 
their  very  real  plana  for  revolution  on  our 
city  streets. 

Mr.  President,  why  did  I  rise  to  dis- 
cuss this  book  review  of  several  months 
ago?  Mr.  President,  the  cause  of  my  ris- 
ing to  speak  on  this  subject  is  that  as 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  loving 
everything  that  is  connected  with  it,  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  sick  when  I  listen 
to  some  of  my  colleagues  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  stating  that  we  have  nothing 
to  fear  and  that  nothing  Is  wrong  in  the 
United  States. 

To  the  citizenry  of  Ohio,  desirous  of 
getting  a  true  picture  of  what  the 
enemies  of  our  country  are  doing  within 
our  coimtry,  I  recommend  that  they  read 
the  book  "Road  to  Revolution"  and  also 
the  other  book,  entitled  "The  New  Left," 
written  by  Phillip  Abbott  Luce,  a  man 
who,  because  of  remorse,  told  the  inside 
story  of  what  Is  happening  in  our  coun- 
try. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  srielding  the  time  to  make  these 
statements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
book  review  of  "Road  to  Revolution,"  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  book 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  "WHirrAKXB  Cxumbxss"? 

(Road  to  Revolution.  By  Phillip  Abbott  Luce. 
Viewpoint  Books.  165  pages.  Paperback,  %\) 

Already  called  the  "Whittaker  Chambers" 
of  his  generation,  Phillip  Abbott  Luce  has 
chosen  an  appropriate  time  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  second  book,  "Road  to  Revolu- 
tion." 

In  tiie  midst  of  19«7'8  "long  hot  simimer," 
Luce  has  provided  us  with  a  first-hand  report 
of  the  perspective  In  which  such  events  are 
held  by  Communists,  to  whom  they  are  "re- 
bellions," and  not  riots.  Beyond  this,  his 
message  is  an  alarming  one.  It  describes  in 
great  detail,  and  with  thorough  documenta- 
tion, the  plans  for  guerrilla  warfare  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  already  devised  by  domes- 
tic radicals. 

Phil  Luce  at  29  Is  a  former  leader  of  the 
"New  Left,"  organizer  of  two  student  trips 
to  Cuba  in  1963  and  1964.  an  officer  of  the 
Progressive  Labor  Party  and  editor  of  its 
monthly  magazine.  Progressive  Labor,  until 
bis  defection  In  January,  1966.  He  has  writ- 
ten about  his  experiences  in  bis  first  book, 
"The  New  Left,"  and  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons for  bis  dlalUiuionment  with  oommu- 


nlsm  c&me  when  he  fouBd  himaeU  "Involved 
in  a  series  of  plans  in  which  the  partici- 
pants had  no  Idea  of  the  consequences  ...  I 
left  when  It  became  obvious  that  the  indi- 
vidual lives  of  the  members  of  PL,  let  alone 
society,  meant  less  than  an  abstract  Com- 
munist catechism  as  envisioned  by  the 
'gurus'  of  the  movement."  According  to  Luce 
his  defection  ranks  him  "somewhere  near 
President  Johnson  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover"  as 
the    "most   maligned    enemy"    of   PL. 

STORED  CTTMS 

Progressive  Labor,  the  pro-Comm\inist 
Chinese  offshoot  of  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party,  passed  a  resolution  at  its  19«6 
national  convention  stating  that  "black  Ub- 
eratlon"  was  the  path  for  the  coming  guer- 
rilla war  in  the  United  States.  "The  key  to 
revolution  in  the  United  States,"  the  con- 
vention declared,  "lies  within  the  interlock- 
ing Interests  in  the  black  liberation  move- 
ment and  the  woiicing  class  struggle  for 
socialism." 

Just  before  the  Harlem  rlote  of  19«4,  Wil- 
liam Epton,  vice  chairman  of  PL,  said  this 
to  an  open  air  rally:  "We  will  not  be  fuUy 
free  until  we  smash  this  state  complete- 
ly and  totaUy  ...  in  the  process  .  .  .  we're 
going  to  have  to  kUl  a  lot  of  these  cops, 
a  lot  of  these  Judges,  and  we'll  have  to  go 
against  the  army."  Epton  was  later  tried 
and   found  guilty   of  criminal  anarchy. 

Luce  states:  "WhUe  I  was  an  officer  of 
PL,  I  learned  of  a  number  of  projects  In 
which  people  were  being  prepared  for  a  fu- 
ture guerrilla  operation.  Not  only  did  we 
store  guns  in  New  York  City,  but  target 
practice  was  held  on  Long  Island  prior  to 
the  Harlem  riots.  I  was  personaUy  asked  to 
find  a  hiding  place  suitable  for  target  prac- 
tice." 

Another  of  the  organizations  planning 
such  violent  activity  is  the  Revolutionary 
Action  Movement,  known  as  RAM.  Max  Stan- 
ford, leader  of  the  group,  said  that  "the 
black  revolution  will  use  sabotage  in  the 
cities — knocking  out  the  electrical  power  first, 
then  transpwrtatlon  and  guerrlUa  warfare 
in  the  countryside  of  the  South.  With  the 
cities  powerless,  the  oppressor  wlU  be  help- 
less." 

VIOLXNCK  PLANNO) 

Luce  points  to  a  third  organization  which, 
he  says,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  part  of  this 
guerrtUa  movement — the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee,  no  longer,  either 
nonviolent  or  dominated  by  students.  He  re- 
ports an  August  29.  1966  SNCC  fund-raising 
dinner  in  Harlem  that  featured  an  interest- 
ing trio  of  speakers — Stokely  Carmlchael, 
then  chairman,  along  with  Max  Stanford  of 
RAM  and  WllUam  Epton  of  PL.  Carmlchael 
said  that  in  "Cleveland  they're  building 
stores  with  no  windows.  All  brick.  I  dont 
know  what  they  think  theyTI  accomplish.  It 
just  means  we  have  to  move  from  Molotov 
cocktails  to  dynamite."  He  added :  "They  say 
we're  stupid  and  don't  do  anybody  any  good 
and  we  deserve  to  be  caUed  that,  because  if 
we  had  any  sense  we'd  have  bombed  these 
ghettos  long  ago." 

Luce  makes  it  clear  that  moat  Negro  lead- 
ers have  condemned  the  concept  of  "black 
power,"  and  the  exhortation  to  violence.  As 
a  result,  they  are  as  much  the  targets  of 
violence  as  the  white  community.  Only  re- 
cently members  of  RAM,  including  Max  Stan- 
ford, were  arrested  in  an  assassination  plot. 
The  targets:  Roy  Wllkins  of  the  NAACP  and 
Whitney  Young  of  the  Urban  League. 

Phil  Luce  repeatedly  stresses  that  C<Kn- 
munlsts  do  not  begin  trouble  but  take  ad- 
vantage of  It,  incite  It,  and  exploit  it.  He 
understands,  as  some  seem  not  to.  that  there 
are  real  grievances  in  the  ghettos,  Itujk  of 
jobs,  poor  housing.  Inadequate  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Yet  others  tend  to  minimize  the  in- 
fluence of  these  radical  organizations  and 
their  very  real  plans  for  revolution  on  our 
city  streets. 

In  a  balanced  and  provocative  volume,  he 
does  not  blame  all  evil  on  "outside  agitators." 
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Yet  the  public  should  understand  the  plana 
which  Communists  have  for  our  cities.  Phase 
one,  as  recent  violence  Indicates,  has  already 
occurred.  Armed  with  Luce's  warning  and  our 
own  awareness  of  the  problems  which  must 
be  solved,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  avoid  phase 
two. 

— Allah  C.  Bbownixlo. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
814. 

^.  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
814)  to  establish  the  National  Park 
Foundation,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  In  order  to  encourage  private  gifts  of 
real  and  personal  property  or  any  Income 
therefrom  or  other  Interest  therein  for  the 
benefit  of.  or  In  connection  with,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Its  activities,  or  its  serv- 
ices, and  thereby  to  further  the  conservation 
of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific,  educa- 
Uonal,  Inspirational,  or  recreational  resources 
for  future  generations  of  Americans,  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 
corporation  to  be  known  as  the  National  Park 
Foundation  to  accept  and  administer  such 
glfU. 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Park  Foundation  shall 
conaUt  of  a  Board  having  as  members  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  ex  officio,  and  no  less 
than  six  private  citizens  of  the  United  SUtea 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
whose  Initial  terms  shall  be  staggered  to  as- 
sure continuity  of  administration.  There- 
after, the  term  shall  be  six  years,  unless  a 
successor  Is  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  chosen,  la  which 
event  the  successor  shall  be  chosen  only  for 
the  remainder  of  that  term.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Membership  on  the  Board  shaU  not  be  deemed 
to  be  an  office  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  A  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  serving  at  any 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  the  Foundation 
shall  have  an  official  seal,  which  shall  be 
Judicially  noticed.  The  Board  shall  meet  at 
th«  call  of  the  Chairman  and  there  shall  b« 
at  least  one  meeting  each  year. 

No  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  for  their  services  as  mem- 
bers, but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  ac- 
tual and  necessary  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  as  such  members  out  of 
National  Park  Foundation  funds  available  to 
the  Board  for  such  purposes.  The  Fo\uidatlon 
shall  succeed  to  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  National  Park  Trust  Fund  Board  es- 
tablished In  any  property  or  funds,  including 
the  National  Park  Tnist  Fund,  subject  to 
the  terms  and  conditions  thereof.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Trust  Fund  U  hereby  abolished, 
and  the  Act  of  July  10.  1935  (49  Stat.  477; 
16  U.S.C.  19  et  seq.),  as  amended.  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
cept, receive,  solicit,  hold,  administer,  and 
use  any  gifts,  devises,  or  bequests,  either  ab- 
solutely or  In  trust  of  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty or  any  income  therefrom  or  other  In- 
terest therein  for  the  benefit  of  or  In  con- 
nection with,  the  National  Park  Service  Its 
activities,  or  Its  services:  Provided.  That' the 
Foundation  may  not  accept  any  such  gift 
devise,  or  bequest  which  entails  any  expendi- 


ture other  than  from  the  resources  of  the 
Foundation.  An  Interest  In  the  real  property 
Includes,  among  other  things,  easements  or 
other  rights  for  preservation,  conservation, 
protection,  or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
public  of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
educational,  inspirational,  or  recreational  re- 
sources. A  gift.  devUe.  or  bequest  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Foundation  even  though  It  Is 
encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  bene- 
ficial Interests  of  private  persons  If  any  cur- 
rent or  future  Interest  therein  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  NaUonal  Park  Service,  Its  ac- 
tivities, or  Its  services. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  required  by 
the  instrument  of  transfer,  the  Foundation 
may  seU,  lease.  Invest,  reinvest,  retain  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  or  deal  with  any  prop- 
erty or  Income  thereof  as  the  Board  may 
from  time  to  Ume  determine.  The  Founda- 
tion shaU  not  engage  In  any  business,  nor 
shall  the  Foundation  make  any  Investment 
that  may  not  lawfully  be  made  by  a  trust 
company  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  except 
that  the  Foundation  may  make  any  invest- 
ment authorized  by  the  Instrument  of  trans- 
fer, and  may  retain  any  property  accepted 
by  the  Foundation.  The  Foundation  may 
utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  such  services  and  facili- 
ties may  be  made  available  on  request  to  the 
extent  practicable  without  reimbursement 
therefor. 

Sxc.  6.  The  Foundation  shall  have  per- 
petual succession,  with  aU  the  usual  powers 
and  obligations  of  a  corporation  acting  as 
a  trustee.  Including  the  power  to  sue  and 
to  be  sued  in  Its  own  name,  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  not  be  personally 
uable.  except  for  malfeasance. 

Sec.  6.  The  Foundation  shall  have  the 
power  to  enter  Into  contracts,  to  execute  In- 
struments, and  generally  to  do  any  and  aU 
lawful  acts  necessary  or  appropriate  to  Its 
purposes. 

»..?"*;■  ^'  ^^  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Board  may  adopt  bylaws,  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Its  functions  and  contract  for  any 
necessary  services. 

Sxc.  8.  The  Foundation  and  any  Income  or 
property  received  or  owned  by  it,  and  all 
transactions  relating  to  such  income  or  prop- 
erty, shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal,  State 
and  local  taxation  with  respect  thereto  The 
Foundation  may,  however.  In  the  discretion 
of  Its  directors,  contribute  toward  the  costs 
of  local  government  in  amounts  not  In  excess 
of  those  which  It  would  be  obligated  to  pay 
such  government  If  it  were  not  exempt  from 
taxation  by  virtue  of  the  foregoing  or  by 
virtue  of  lu  being  a  charitable  and  nonprofit 
corporation  and  may  agree  so  to  contribute 
with  respect  to  property  transferred  to  It 
and  the  Ujcome  derived  therefrom  If  such 
agreement  Is  a  condition  of  the  transfer 
Contributions,  gifts,  and  other  transfers 
made  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  Foundation 
shall  be  regarded  as  contributions,  gifts  or 
transfers  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  9.  The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omissions  of 
the  Foundation. 

Sec.  10.  The  Foundation  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  the  end  of  each  Itecal  year, 
transmit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
its  proceedings  and  activities.  Including  a 
full  and  complete  statement  of  its  receipts 
expenditures,  and  Investments. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like 
to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  House 
action  on  H.R.  10835  which  was  the  com- 
panion measure  to  the  blU  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  House  made  several  amendments, 
most  of  them  minor,  but  I  think  there  is 
one  that  does  need  additional  explana- 
tion. 


Section  8  of  H.R.  10835  as  passed  by 
the  House  authorizes  the  Foundation  to 
contribute  toward  the  costs  of  local  gov- 
ernment. The  authorization  Is  limited 
however,  as  foUows:  First,  such  contri- 
bution is  entirely  In  the  discretion  of  the 
directors;  second,  the  contribution  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  taxes  that 
would  ordinarily  be  due  to  the  local  gov- 
ernments; and.  third,  an  agreement  to 
make  such  contributions  may  only  be 
made  if  such  agreement  Is  a  condition 
of  the  transfer  by  which  the  Foundation 
acquired  the  property. 

In  effect,  what  section  8  does  is  to  per- 
mit the  foundation  to  assist  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  local  governmental  services  by 
contract.  In  a  manner  similar  to  the  way 
the  National  Park  Service  may  now  fur- 
nish, by  contract,  fire  protection  and 
other  services  to  local  governments— see 
16  U.S.C.  lb— and  it  enables  the  founda- 
tion to  comply  with  a  specific  provision 
of  a  gift  requiring  that  contributions  to 
local  government  be  made.  The  founda- 
tion  could  not  otherwise  accept  such  a 
gift.  The  record  of  the  hearing  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  is  clear  that  the 
intention  of  the  language  is  to  permit  the 
foundation,  in  its  discretion,  to  comply 
with  appropriate  and  reasonable  wishes 
of  a  donor. 

The  contributions,  therefore,  cannot 
be  equated  with  proposals  to  authorize 
Federal  payments  to  local  governmenU 
in  lieu  of  taxes  lost  as  a  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  park  purposes. 
This  was  recognized  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
its  report  on  the  bill,  wherein  the  com- 
mittee stated  on  page  4: 

The  exercise  of  this  authority  to  make  con- 
tributions Is  discretionary  with  the  Directors 
of  the  Foundation  and  Involves  no  obllgaUon 
or  liability  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

Additionally.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  some  phases  of  the  biU  with 
the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  I  beUeve  he 
has  some  questions  which  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  some  of  his  con- 
stituents, and  I  would  therefore  be  very 
happy  to  try  to  respond  to  those 
questions. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Some  of  my 
constituents  have  raised  a  question 
about  the  pending  blU  which  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
They  have  also  addressed  questions  to 
my  senior  coUeague  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
He  and  I  have  discussed  the  bill  and 
I  have  assured  him  that  in  the  event  he 
was  absent  from  the  Senate  on  official 
business  at  the  time  this  matter  came 
up,  I  would  address  a  quesUon  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  senior  col- 
league [Mr.  Randolph]. 

The  question  merely  bolls  down  to 
this — and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada can  clarify  it  to  my  satisfaction, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  also  to  the  satisfaction 
of  my  constituents— would  the  Senator 
explain  whether  the  biU  establishing  the 
National  Park  Foundation  would  au- 
thorize that  Foundation  to  make  a  pur- 
chase of  lands  by  condemning  those 
lands? 
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Some  of  my  constituents  are  fearful 
that  this  would  occur. 

Having  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  I  am  constrained  to  be- 
lieve that  my  constituents  may  be  labor- 
ing under  a  misunderstanding:  but  I 
think  it  is  well,  from  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  to  have  a  clarification  of  that 
point,  which  would  clearly  show  the  leg- 
islative intent  back  of  the  legislation. 

Thus.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada: 
Does  the  bill  establishing  the  National 
Park  Foundation  authorize  the  Foimda- 
tion  to  go  out  and  purchase  lands  by 
condemning  those  lands? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  I  think  the  unequivo- 
cal answer  to  his  question  Is  "No." 

The  National  Park  Foundation  cannot 
go  out  and  purchase  lands  by  condemn- 
ing them.  There  is  no  power  of  condem- 
nation built  into  the  statute  that  sets  up 
the  National  Park  Foundation.  It  Is  a 
quasl-Oovernment  foundation.  It  Is  em- 
powered to  receive  donations  of  money, 
property,  securities,  and  other  items  of 
value.  The  foundation  may  then  use  the 
interest  income,  or  the  proceeds  from  the 
properties  or  Investments,  to  purchase 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  existing 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.  That 
becomes  particularly  Important  because 
of  the  great  number  of  inholdlngs  we 
have  in  many  of  our  national  parks. 

Secondarily,  they  can  purchase  areas 
which  may  be  imder  serious  considera- 
tion for  additions  to  the  National  Park 
System. 

This  Is  going  to  be.  we  hope,  a  useful 
tool  In  land  acquisition,  because  of  the 
great  difficulties  we  have  In  acquiring 
land,  once  a  park  is  created  or  where  we 
are  planning  on  putting  in  a  park,  be- 
cause of  the  problems  of  escalation. 

The  foundation  cannot  force  any  land- 
owner to  sell  to  It.  It  Is  strictly  a  wllllrvg 
seller-buyer  relationship.  The  foundation 
will  not  have  authorization  from  Con- 
gress granting  it  authority  to  execute  the 
power  of  eminent  domain. 

Now  one  of  the  bills,  and  of  course  It 
is  primarily  In  the  bill  now  before  us. 
S.  814.  as  amended  by  the  House  action, 
contains  such  authority.  Some  of  tltfe 
concern  of  the  constituents  of  both  Sen- 
ators from  West  Virginia  may  have  been 
raised  loecause  of  the  language  which 
permits  the  foundation  to  sue  or  to  be 
sued.  But  they  then  added  the  corollary 
provision  that  they  simply  use  the  office 
of  the  Depmrtment  of  Justice.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  knows,  of  course,  is  the 
attorney  for  all  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch.  The  Department  of  Justice 
would  undoubtedly  so  act  for  the  founda- 
tion on  any  legal  matters  it  might  have ; 
but  certainly  there  is  no  intention,  there 
is  no  specific  direction,  and  there  is  no 
authorization  for  eminent  domain. 

I  think  that  the  legislative  history  and 
the  language  of  the  bill  Itself  will  make 
very  clear  that  no  power  of  condemna- 
tion is  granted  to  the  foundation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  He  has  very 
clearly  explained  the  intent  of  the  bill 
insofar  as  the  point  I  have  raised  is 
concerned. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  In  the  mind 
of  any  individual,  after  reading  the  legis- 


lative history  which  has  been  established. 
as  to  that  intent.  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  allays  the  concern  on  my  part, 
on  the  part  of  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Randolph],  and  I  hope  also  on  the  part 
of  my  constituents.  There  is  no  hidden 
authority  involving  condemnation  powers 
or  forced  sales  by  landowners  conveyed 
to  the  National  Park  Foimdation.  as  I 
now  understand  It.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  am  confident 
that  his  explanation  clarifies  the  legis- 
lative Intent  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
thlB  colloquy,  because  it  makes  ainm- 
dantly  clear  that  if  there  is  any  fuzziness 
In  the  language  of  the  statute,  certainly 
there  Is  no  hidden  authority  for  eminent 
domain.  It  simply  Is  not  there. 

I  now  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  have  this  analysis  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  concerning  the 
possibility  of  condemnation  powers  or 
forced  sales  by  landowners  under  this 
legislation  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Foundation.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
patience  and  cooperation  In  answering 
the  question  In  detail.  My  colleague  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  BtrdI  and  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  In  detail.  We  were 
aware  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  many 
of  our  constituents.  The  explanation  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  certainly  clar- 
ifies the  fact  that  the  National  Park 
Foundation  Is  not  being  authorized  con- 
demnation powers  or  powers  to  force 
sales  of  land. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  bill  814. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
The  motion  wsis  agreed  to. 


"STOP    THE    WORLD— -I    WANT    TO 
GET  ON" 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
there  came  to  my  attention  a  very  inter- 
esting and  provocative  speech  entitled 
"Stop  the  World— I  Want  To  Get  On." 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Donald  G.  Agger.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Affairs  and  Special  Pro- 
grams, U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  In  Port- 
land, Oreg.  It  occurs  to  me  that  Members 
of  Congress  may  be  as  Interested  as  the 
college  students  to  whom  this  was  ad- 
dressed In  smswering  for  themselves  some 
of  the  questions  which  Mr.  Agger  has 
posed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  Mr.  Agger's  remarks  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Stop  thk  World— I  Want  To  Get  On 
(Remarks  by  Donald  O.  Agger,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  International  Affairs  and  Special 
Programs,  at  a  convocation  of  Lewis  and 
Clark  College,  Portland,  Oreg..  October  27) 
I'm  pleased  with  my  topic  today:   "Stop 
the  World — I  Want  To  Get  On."  I  don't  know 
what  It  means  exactly,  except  that  I'm  opti- 
mistic about  young  people  and  what  theyTe 


going  to  do  for  this  wwld.  Of  course,  we  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  coiild  nev- 
er admit  to  any  thougbU  about  stopping 
the  world.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
eager  to  pause  for  Just  a  moment — long 
enough  to  let  you  aboard. 

In  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Planners  sponsored  a  con- 
ference on  the  subject  "The  Next  Fifty  Years, 
the  Futtire  Environment  of  a  Democracy." 
The  meeting  Included  several  searching  dis- 
cussions, and  I  think  It's  a  good  thing  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Washington.  We  bu- 
reaucrats are  confronted  by  phlloec^hers  far 
too  InfrequenUy. 

One  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  con- 
ference was  written  by  Carl  Oglesby  and  was 
entitled  "The  Young  Rebels."  Oglesby  set 
the  stage  for  his  discussion  with  this  open- 
ing sentence:  "The  post-war  generations  are 
leading  an  attack  on  the  moral  confidence 
of  an  America  whose  materialism  had  seemed 
boundless  and  unshakeable."  What  he  means 
Is  that  young  people — you  people — are  chal- 
lenging the  standards  which  we  older  people 
have  devised — or  more  likely,  which  we  sim- 
ply accepted. 

It  may  be  a  serious  challenge.  It  is  at  least 
a  curious  one,  I  think.  In  the  demonstrations 
and  the  eccentricities  of  young  people  today, 
I  see  traces  of  nl>''"»"'  But  it  is  a  nihilism 
with  a  strong  moral  quaUty — a  nihilism  In 
which  Christ  U  a  hero.  Pc*glve  us  old-fash- 
ioned fuddy-duddies  if  we  have  difficulty  \in- 
derstanding  you. 

Forgive  us  also,  please,  if  we  decide  some- 
times to  simply  ignore  you.  It  may  be  because 
In  truth,  we  are  more  disturbed  by  the  ideal- 
ism of  young  people  than  by  their  delin- 
quency. 

From  reading  newspapers  and  trying  to 
understand  the  lyrics  of  the  rock  music  I 
hear  on  the  radio,  I  would  assume  that  the 
attack  on  the  nation's  moral  confidence  goes 
at  least  somewhat  beyond  J.  D.  Salinger's 
Holden  Caulfleld.  I,  for  one,  wonder  precisely 
what's  happening  in  young  America.  That 
suggests  that  instead  of  talking  to  you  this 
morning.  I  should  be  listening  to  what  you 
nalght  have  to  say  to  me. 

Mr.  Oglesby,  In  his  paper  on  "The  Young 
Rebels."  contrasted  your  situation  with  that 
of  your  fathers  and  mothers.  A  man  in  his 
forties  today  was  bom  during  the  1920's.  He 
was  10  years  old  when  the  Depression  hit 
bottom.  His  future  was  iincertain.  And  when 
the  Depression  was  over,  he  saw  war  and  con- 
flict threatening  to  destroy  Europe  and  the 
Far  East. 

In  contrast,  let  me  quote  Mr.  Oglesby  on 
the  predicament  of  today's  young  person: 
"He  is  the  first  heir  of  the  American  dream 
come  really  and  Anally  true.  A  product  of 
generations  whose  Uves  were  taken  by  an  ex- 
treme social  insecurity  and  a  labor  of  the 
grandest  historical  moment,  he  may  seem  by 
comparison  to  be.  In  one  word,  useless.  He 
has  everything  the  country  can  offer. 

"He  knows  how  to  be  educated  and  how  to 
hold  a  professional  job,  how  much  money  he 
will  earn,  what  kind  of  house  and  neighbor- 
hood he  can  expect  to  live  In.  He  will  never 
be  hungry  or  disgraced.  What  new  toys  his 
high-flying  technological  cvUture  Is  about 
to  Invent,  he  wUl  possess;  they  will  have  been 
Invented  for  him. 

"Certain  tables  of  social  statistics  even  al- 
low him  to  predict  with  Impressive  accuracy 
how  long  he  will  live,  when  he  will  suffer 
from  his  first  ulcer  or  heart  attack,  and  when 
his  wife  wlU  be  unfaithful  to  him  for  the 
first  time. 

"II  the  parent  generation  was  the  one 
which  knew  nearly  nothing  about  Its  future, 
his  Is  the  one  which  knows  nearly  everything. 
Nothing  moves  In  his  scientifically  precondi- 
tioned air.  Everything  Ues  still  for  him  and 
Invites  him  to  have  fun,  and  be  a  good  con- 
sumer. 

"In  brief,  his  situation  Is  desperate.  He  will 
produce  the  highest  suicide  rate  the  West  hai 
seen." 
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Is  that,  then,  your  destiny?  To  produce  the 
most  Impressive  suicide  rate?  I  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty  that  It  Isn't  yoxir  destiny. 
r  can  say  that  lying  about  here  and  there 
within  our  society  are  some  pretty  big  prob- 
lems whose  solutions  just  might  be  worth 
living  for  and  working  toward. 

When  I  was  a  senior  in  law  school,  I 
thought  a  lot  about  what  I  wanted  to  do  for 
a  living;  and  without  much  difficulty,  I 
ranked  according  to  their  8tat\is  the  Jobs  that 
might  be  open  to  me. 

At  the  top  of  my  list  was  teaching,  or  at 
least  academic  research.  That  seemed  an  ex- 
tremely noble  undertaking.  Number  Two  was 
government  service  In  an  Important,  front- 
page area— say  In  the  State  Department. 
Third  was  government  service  of  a  more 
pedestrian  nature. 

Fourth  was  a  Job  In  a  Washington  law 
firm — a  "poUcy-orlented  firm,"  as  we  lawyers 
like  to  say.  Fifth  was  a  Wall  Street  law  firm. 
Sixth  was  to  be  counsel  to  a  corporation. 
And  seventh — at  the  lowest  point  on  my 
schedule  of  status  Job  opportunities — was 
working  for  a  corporation  in  a  non-legal  Job. 
It  Just  didn't  seem  a  very  noble  thing  to  do. 
And  what  do  I  think  today — 17  years  later? 
Well,  I  could  say  I've  turned  the  list  upside 
down.  But  that  wouldn't  be  true.  I've  simply 
torn  It  up.  I've  decided  that  for  the  indi- 
vidual— from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man 
doing  the  Job — there  is  no  moral  superiority 
in  any  of  the  so-called  "nobler"  professions. 
I've  been  In  and  out  of  government,  and 
m  and  out  of  business,  and  I've  even  done  a 
little  teaching.  And  today,  being  a  public 
servant,  I'm  excited  about  public  service. 
But  that  doesn't  mean  that  as  a  category.  I 
think  it's  superior  to  anything.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  It's  my  view  that  one  has  to  serve  in 
government — perhaps  any  government — to 
know  how  unacceptable  Is  the  idea  of  extend- 
ing the  authority  of  government. 

There  are  businessmen  and  bureaucrats 
with  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  sense  of  work- 
manship. Just  as  there  are  teachers  and 
preachers  with  those  attitudes.  And  may 
their  tribe  Increase.  But  I  can  also  report 
that  the  demands  of  tenure  and  sluggishness 
and — forgive  me — the  demands  of  campus 
politics  can  be  Just  as  bad  In  government 
as  they  can  be  In  the  world  of  business. 
Having  said  that,  perhaps  I  should  fly  to 
New  York  tonight  and  start  looking  for  that 
Job  In  a  Wall  Street  law  Arm. 

This  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
United  Nations  Day  speech;  but  as  you  can 
see,  It  isn't  turning  out  quite  that  way.  I 
thought  for  a  long  time  what  I  might  be  able 
to  say  to  you  about  the  UN. 

Describe  Its  organization?  You  may  well 
know  as  much  about  that  as  I  do. 

Describe  Its  achievements,  and  regret  its 
failures?  Again,  you  may  know  Just  as  much 
about  that  as  I. 

In  the  context  of  what  I  am  saying,  per- 
haps I  should  quote  the  late  Adlal  Stevenson. 
He  once  said  that  "The  task  of  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  Is  sim- 
ple: merely  to  make  sure  that  those  11.000 
decisions  are  compatible  with  the  national 
interest — while  everyone  else  Is  trying  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  compatible  with 
their  national  interest." 

An  Impossible  Job?  bf  course.  It's  Impos- 
sible. But  that  doesn't  make  It  any  less  neces- 
■*fy — or.  for  that  matter,  any  more  or  less 
noble.  In  a  way,  It  Is  what  the  W  Is  and 
what  It  has  to  be  In  an  Imperfect  world.  For 
It's  a  messy  world  we  live  In,  a  gray  world 
whose  problems  know  none  of  the  purity  of 
either  black  or  white.  The  UN  is  a  mecha- 
nism for  reaching  unsatisfying,  though  sel- 
dom really  imacceptable,  compromises  and 
accommodations. 

I  see  no  reason  to  get  all  mushy  about  the 
UN,  as  If  it  were  apple  pie,  or  the  second 
Sunday  in  May.  The  UN  Is  doing  a  tough  Job. 
Its  purpose  is  noble,  and  In  this  world  that's 
something,  in  this  world.  Indeed,  it  Is  a 
great  deal.  • 
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So  far  this  mwnlng  I've  tried  to  do  two 
things.  I've  placed  you — young  America — In 
an  atmosphere  which  has  been  "sclentlflcally 
preconditioned,"  and  I  have  told  you  that 
In  my  view  the  noble  professions  offer  you 
no  easy  means  of  escape.  So  where  does  that 
leave  us? 

Well,  it  leaves  you  where  most  college 
graduates  go  anyway.  It  leaves  many  of  you 
candidates  for  what  we  In  government  some- 
times call  "the  private  sector" — the  world  of 
enterprise  for  profit.  And  I  submit  you're 
going  to  And  some  problems  there.  The  first 
of  those  problems  has  been  around  for  cen- 
turies and  has  been  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
moralizing  in  all  directions.  The  problem  Is 
as  Inescapable  as  It  Is  commonly  Ignored.  It 
is  this — that  there  Is  a  basic  conflict  between 
the  Christian  ethic  and  the  profit  motive, 
between  private-enterprise  capitalism  and 
man's  love  for  man.  The  conflict  Is  not  a 
stalemate,  but  a  cause  for  constant  shifting 
and  almost  constant  scurrying  to  new  posi- 
tions of  rationalization.  We  have  said  that 
what's  good  for  General  Motors  Is  good  not 
simply  for  the  country,  but  for  mankind  In 
general.  We  have  devised  United  Pimds,  or 
Community  Chests,  or  whatever  you  might 
call  them,  and  we  have  praised  the  corporate 
givers  to  those  charities — without  really 
facing  up  to  the  question  of  whether  the  two 
dollars,  or  two  hundred  dollars,  or  the  two 
thousand  dollars  we  give  Is  really  only  an  or- 
ganized and  propagandized  bribing  of  an  un- 
settled conscience. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  s<Mne- 
thlng  that  I've  noticed— the  emergence  of 
the  non-profit  corporation,  or  what  the 
French  call  the  Sociiti  NatUmale. 

The  Rand  Corporation  is  a  familiar  ex- 
ample. 

The  Institute  for  Naval  Analysis;  the  Ap- 
plied Physics  Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins; 
the  Jet  Propulsion  Labwatory  in  Callfomla— 
these   are  others. 

And  there  are  more — some  conducting  re- 
search; some  doing  the  thinking  for  govern- 
ment. You  might  ask,  "What's  the  matter? 
Don't  we  tmst  private  enterprise  anymore,  so 
that  we  have  to  establish  organizations  that 
are  neither  fish  nor  fowl,  neither  quite  pub- 
Uc  nor  quite  private,  to  do  so  many  of  our 
most  important  Jobs?" 

Must  we  create  new  corporate  creatiires 
free  on  the  one  hand  from  the  necessities 
of  the  profit  motive — and  on  the  other  hand, 
free  from  the  often  depressing  limitations 
of  the  civil  service  system? 

And  what  is  Comsat— the  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Corporation?  Is  It  a  genetically 
uncertain  management  tool  which  reflects 
our  uncertain  faith  In  private  enterprise? 

And  does  It  reflect  also  our  skepticism 
about  the  classical  mechanisms  of  govern- 
ment? 

And  Isn't  It  strange  that  In  America  these 
Soci6t6s   Nationales   had    their    real    growth 

while  President  Elsenhower  was  In  office 

during  the  most  business-oriented  Admin- 
istration in  30  years? 

Wasn't  It  President  Elsenhower  who,  leav- 
ing the  White  House  In  1961,  told  us  to  be- 
ware the  pressures  of  the  military-industrial 
complex? 

Now  in  saying  such  things  as  I  am  saying 
today,  I  realize  that  I  may  be  risking  my 
membership  in  the  Investor's  club  But  I 
shall  Insist,  when  challenged,  that  I  am  not 
making  Judgments  but  only  Identifying  ques- 
tions. They  are  questions  which  many  of  you 
will  face,  and  they  will  not  be  easily  settled. 

Just  this  week,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  arOcle  about  the  difficulties 
American  businessmen  have  In  recruiting 
bright  college  graduates.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems is  that  young  people  seem  to  feel  that 
business  Isn't  meeting  the  requirements  of 
conscience. 

And  probably  these  young  people  are  right. 
But  what  organization  Is  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  conscience? 


But  one  must  observe  further  that  at 
least  among  the  large  corporations  thwe  la 
evidence  of  a  new  phenomenon  which  m»j 
be  the  vanguard,  In  corporate  America,  of  « 
whole  new  concept  of  responsibility  to  tha 
community. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  surprUlng- 
ly  sympathetic  corporate  response  to  the 
civil  rlghw  revolution? 

What  Is  the  significance  in  the  growlne 
corporate  concern  about  pollution  of  aS 
and  water? 

It  Is  a  phenomenon  which  has  manifested 
Itself,  sometimes,  even  In  political  action 
led  by  business  executives.  The  fact  that 
they  simply  sign  full-page  advertisement! 
In  the  New  York  Times  does  not  make  them 
any  less  concerned  than  young  people  who 
carry  signs  In  picket  lines.  Or  do  young 
people  have  some  cynical  Marxist  explana- 
tion? I  hope  not — If  only  because  I  know 
how  unacceptable  Is  the  government  alter- 
native to  private  enterprise. 

At  the  point  that  the  corporation  assumes 
a  social  conscience — we  discover  a  new  prob- 
lem: Where  does  the  stockholder  stand 
when  the  board  of  directors  starts  passing 
out  dollars  to  the  poor?  How  does  the  pro- 
gressive corporation  square  Its  social  con- 
science with  Its  obligation  to  the  stock- 
holder? 

I  don't  pretend  to  know.  I  doubt  that 
you.  either,  can  state  any  pat  answers.  But 
It  may  be  a  more  Important  question  than 
many  oi  the  questions  which  I  deal  with 
as  a  public  servant.  So  far  as  the  quality  of 
life  In  our  world  is  concerned.  It  may  be  more 
Important  than  teaching  or  preaching.  And 
it  points  to  a  second  question — whether  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  we  know  it  can  stand  the 
pressure  of  a  new  generation  responsive  to 
moral  imperatives. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  think  busi- 
ness In  America  is  a  better  citizen  than  It 
ever  has  been.  But  can  It  really  afTord  to 
be  all  that  charitable?  Can  It  afford  to  clean 
up  the  slimjs?  Can  It  afford  to  happily  tol- 
erate free  trade  at  the  possible  peril  of  Its 
domestic  markets? 

Can  it  afford  personalized  service  when 
computers  are  cheaper?  Can  It  afford  cor- 
porate philanthropy  at  the  expense  of  stock- 
holders? 

Perhaps  your  answer  is  a  counter-ques- 
tion: "Can  It  afford  not  to?"  I  should  say 
here  that  I  hope  free  enterprise  can  meet 
the  challenge.  But  I  realize  all  the  while 
that  that  may  not  be  a  satisfactory  answer 
for  you. 

Since  I  am  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  I  suppose  I  should  say  some- 
thing about  transportation  In  America.  Ill 
confine  It  to  urban  transportation,  which  is 
one  of  our  most  difficult  problems— difficult 
because  It  Is  part  and  parcel  of  what  may  be 
our  greatest  domestic  problem,  the  problem 
of  the  city. 

Really,  now — how  did  we  do  it?  Cities  are 
supposed  to  be  gracious  places  full  of  life 
and  vigor  and  social  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. But  we've  somehow  made  them 
dumping  grounds — breeding  places  for  Im- 
poverishment; receptacles  for  pollution. 
We've  let  the  schools  decay  along  with  the 
neighborhoods.  We've  let  the  playgrounds 
become  parking  lots  and  the  parks  become 
freeways.  And  we  did  not  leave  any  place 
for  people  to  walk  In  the  sun. 

I  can  say  today  that  thanks  In  large  meas- 
ure to  President  Johnson,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  contributing  mightily  to  a  mas- 
sive effort  to  save  this  nation's  cities.  I  can 
say  that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  Joined  the  effort  because  its  leaders,  like 
the  President,  are  concerned  about  the  lives 
of  human  beings.  I  can  say  we  have  begun 
those  efforts,  but  beyond  that  I  suppose  I 
must  simply  apologize  for  the  mess  you're 
likely  to  find  when  you  leave  this  pleasant 
campus. 

You'll  find  busy  freeways,  and  youll  won- 
der   what    neighborhoods    were    destroyed 
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-Wle  they  were  abulldlng.  Youll  And 
r«^e-say  the  noise  of  marvelous  airplanes, 
^nptratlne  the  privacy  of  homes  and  the 
S^ctuy  01  buma^  consciousness.  You'll  aak 
!Ser  It  is  the  natural  condition  of  man 
^mvl  an  hour  and  a  half  back  and  forth 
tn  work  each  day  on  nerve-wracking  free- 
!ravB  m  order  to  spend  eight  hours  on  the 
Tab  'devising  new  anti-human  demons. 
Youll  ask  if  the  automobile  Is  worth  the 
.moe— if  the  convenience  of  the  subway  or 
^e  commuter  automobile  Is  really  worth 
the  loss  of  dignity. 

I'd  like  you  to  know  today  that  some  of 
those  questions  are  already  being  asked— In 
the  bureaucracy  as  well,  by  golly,  as  In  busi- 
ness Our  answers,  I  grant  you.  may  some- 
times be  tentative.  We'll  be  settling  for  com- 
nromlses  on  occasion.  We  won't  get  silent  alr- 
Dianes  or  red-carpet  rapid-transit  service 
overnight.  But  we'll  do  the  best  we  can,  and 
we'll  welcome  your  help— whatever  line  of 
work  you  decide  upon. 

This  Is  said  to  be  the  age  of  specialization. 
Well  I'll  tell  you  what  we  need  from  young 
America.  We  need  specialists  who  are  wllUng, 
after  their  specialization,  to  become  gen- 
erallsts  again.  We  need  highway  engineers 
who  understand  what  the  sociologists  are 
saying.  We  need  urban  planners  who  under- 
stand that  you  sometimes  have  to  get  by  with 
less  than  leveling  entire  neighborhoods. 

We  need  economists  who  are  capable  of 
thinking  like  poets,  and  analysts  who  will 
admit  that  nvmibers  cannot  always  be  as- 
signed to  personal  values.  We  need  business 
executives  who  are  not  too  busy  to  read  an 
occasional  essay  on  what's  happening  to 
America,  and  we  need  all  kinds  of  people  who 
are  capable  of  becoming  busy  enough  to  pass 
up  an  occasional  coffee  break. 

Someone  has  Joked  that  It's  a  good  thing 
the  wheel  was  Invented  before  the  automo- 
bile, because  If  It  hadn't  been,  can  you  Imag- 
me  the  awful  screeching.  It's  all  a  matter  of 
priorities,  we  say.  First  things  first.  But  I 
wonder  If  we  don't  translate  that  too  often 
to  read  first  things  only — to  mean  my  little 
office,  my  little  department,  my  little  piece  of 
the  action  Is  my  only  concern. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  a  poet  named  Randall 
Jarrell  died  an  early  death.  I  don't  know  how 
much  Randall  Jarrell  you  read  In  literature 
classes  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College,  but  I  hope 
you  read  some. 

At  any  rate,  some  months  ago  another 
poet — Karl  Shapiro — went  to  the  Library  of 
Congress  In  Washington  and  gave  a  memo- 
rial lecture  about  Jarrell.  It's  a  lecture  that 
has  fascinated  me — partly,  I  guess,  because  It 
rejects  a  lot  of  the  literary  cliches  abotSt 
poets  and  poetry.  Let  me  read  you  some  Karl 
Shapiro,  on  Randall  Jarrell : 

"It  comes  to  the  fact  that  America  the 
Mother  wants  to  love  her  children  but  Is 
much  more  successful  at  killing  them  off,  or 
Just  making  them  successful.  Jarrell  had  a 
brilliant,  sure,  and  subtle  mind,  and  would 
have  been  the  greatest  poet  since  whoever  the 
last  great  poet  was,  had  he  not  lacked  the 
sense  of  power  ...  He  came  of  a  generation 
that  could  not  hate  Mother  America  but 
which  was  afraid  of  her  and  for  her  ...  He 
recoiled  from  the  boredom  and  the  horror 
and  the  glory  of  the  day-to-day  life.  But 
what  he  did  In  his  poetry,  which  had  never 
really  been  done  before,  was  to  face  the  mod- 
em scene  and  to — what  more  is  there  to  say — 
to  face  It.  He  faced  the  music  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life  .  .  .  Jarrell  was  split  between  his 
heart  and  mind.  He  was  modem,  which  means 
hating  being  modern." 

It  Is  modem  to  hate  being  modern.  It's  a 
hell  of  a  lot  easier  to  be  afraid  of  computers 
than  to  like  them.  And  trying  to  establish 
professional  purpose  where  there  may  not 
have  been  any  Is  a  damned  sight  more  diffi- 
cult than  freaking  out. 

I  guess  all  I  really  want  to  say  this  morn- 
ing is  that  the  nation  needs  young  people 
who  can  face  the  music  of  the  American  way 
of  lUe. 


And  bring  your  conscience  with  you.  It's 
not  nearly  as  terrifying  as  your  electric  guitar. 
Thanks. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RISING  JUVENILE  CRIME  RATE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Huntington  Advertiser  of 
November  27  contains  a  noteworthy  edi- 
torial entitled  "Rising  Juvenile  Crime 
Rate  Serious  Worry  to  Officials." 

The  editorial  discusses  the  increasing 
number  of  young  persons  who  are  be- 
coming involved  in  serious  crimes  and 
states  that  if  the  trend  continues,  the 
Nation  will  soon  "confront  a  crime  prob- 
lem far  beyond  anything  it  has  faced  in 
its  history." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Rising   Juvenile   Cbime   Rate   Serious 
WoRKT  TO  Officials 


An  Increasing  number  of  Juveniles  are  be- 
coming Involved  not  only  In  delinquency  but 
m  serious  crimes  such  as  murder,  robbery, 
rape  and  aggravated  assault. 

A  survey  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  statistics  showed 
that  Juvenile  arrests  for  homicide  between 
1960  and  1966  rose  315  per  cent,  for  rape 
34  per  cent,  robbery  56  per  cent  and  aggra- 
vated assault  115  per  cent. 

Many  of  the  assault  cases  Involved  "brutal 
and  wanton  beatings  of  helpless  persons." 

Part  of  the  Increase  resulted  from  the 
growing  population,  but  during  the  period 
covered  the  niunber  of  Americans  between 
10  and  17  years  of  age  rose  by  less  than  20 
per  cent. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  Increased  crime 
took  place  In  the  slums  of  the  big  cities,  but 
recent  statistics  show  that  arrests  of  young 
people  are  increasing  faster  In  suburbs  than 
In  cities. 

An  alarming  aspect  of  the  report  was  that 
boys  and  girls  under  15  accounted  for  40  per 
cent  of  all  1966  Juvenile  arrests. 

Those  under  the  same  age  accounted  for 
48  per  cent  of  all  serious  delinquencies.  They 
were  charged  with  144  homicides,  426  forcible 
rapes,  6,338  robberies  and  6,938  aggravated 
assaults. 

The  alarming  Increase  that  has  already 
taken  place  Is  bad  enough,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Crime  Commission  has 
pointed  out  that  even  more  serious  conditions 
win  exist  in  the  future. 

Studies  show  that  the  earlier  a  child  turns 
to  delinquency,  the  more  likely  Is  he  to  be- 
come an  adult  criminal  In  the  years  ahead. 

If  that  trend  continues,  along  with  the  ris- 
ing population,  VS.  News  &  World  Report 
quoted  officials  as  saying,  the  country  wUl 
soon  "confront  a  crime  problem  far  beyond 
anything  It  ha«  faced  In  Its  hUtory." 

This  picture  of  American  conditions  Is  In 
glaring  contrast  to  the  record  of  Tokyo,  the 
world's  biggest  metropolitan  center,  in  keep- 
ing crime  under  control. 

There,  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  story 
Bald,  even  the  city's  dark  and  narrow  streets 


are  usually  safe  at  any  hour.  Last  year  there 
were  204  mxirders  as  compared  with  738  In 
New  York. 

Tokyo  has  much  poverty  and  a  rapidly  In- 
creasing population.  A  major  factor  in  Its 
lower  crime  rate  Is  the  character  of  the  people 
themselves. 

But  In  addition,  law  enforcement  is  more 
effective.  Police  there  have  a  record  of  solving 
93.6  per  cent  of  major  crimes.  They  also  have 
the  law  on  their  side  Instead  of  on  the  side 
of  the  criminal. 

Laws  controlling  the  possession  of  arms 
are  strict  and  are  enforced.  Even  daggers  miist 
be  registered. 

Police  may  hold  a  suspect  for  48  hours  be- 
fore freeing  him  or  turning  him  over  to  the 
prosecutor.  The  prosecutor  may  hold  him  for 
24  hoiuw  but  can  get  as  much  as  20  days'  addi- 
tional for  hl«  Investigation  upon  application 
to  a  court. 

But  the  suspect  also  has  rights  similar  to 
thoee  m  this  cormtry. 

Convictions  are  obtained,  however.  In  al- 
most 95  per  cent  of  the  criminal  cases  brought 
to  trial. 

The  effect  of  strong  family  tie*  In  prevent- 
ing Juvenile  delinquency  Is  demonstrated 
there  in  reverse,  for  as  parental  authority  has 
declined  In  the  last  10  years,  arrests  of  yoimg 
people  have  Increased  70  per  cent. 

That  Is  a  tip  for  parents  here  and  every- 
where. 

SENATE  RATIFICATION  OF  GENO- 
CIDE CONVENTION  WOULID  GIVE 
INSPIRATION  TO  ENTIRE  WORLD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
calendars  of  time  now  show  that  It  is 
nearly  19  years  since  the  text  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  was  adopted  by  Uie 
United  Nations. 

This  treaty  has  been  shamefully  ig- 
nored by  inaction  of  the  Senate  to  give 
it  ratification. 

On  December  9, 1948,  the  United  States 
took  the  lead  in  pressing  the  Genocide 
Convention  on  the  United  Nations. 

Genocide,  the  savage  killing  of  6  mll- 
Uon  Jews.  Poles.  Czechoslovakians.  Hun- 
garians, and  others,  accomplished  by  the 
Nazis  in  World  War  H  eliminated  in- 
nocent men,  women,  and  children  be- 
cause of  ethnic  and  religious  back- 
grounds. 

The  Conventions  definition  of  Geno- 
cide: certain  specifically  defined  acts 
"committed  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group,  as  such."  Re- 
ferred to  are  such  inhumanities  as  kill- 
ing members  of  the  group,  causing  se- 
rious bodily  harm  to  members  of  the 
group,  deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  its  physical  destructions  in  whole 
or  in  part,  imposing  metisures  intended 
to  prevent  birth  within  the  group,  and 
forcibly  transferring  children  of  the 
group  to  another  group." 

A  total  of  70  nations  have  ratified  this 

Sadly,  the  United  States  is  not  among 
those  countries  putting  themselves  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  convention  out- 
lawing this  horrendous  type  of  interna- 
tional crime. 

It  is  a  bitter  fact  to  realize  that  the 
United  States,  regarded  as  a  world  leader 
and  a  strong  inspiration  of  the  free  world 
has  yet  to  act. 

The  Genocide  Convention,  for  ex- 
ample, is  conceded  by  the  United  Na- 
tions historians  to  be.  in  a  major  w«j, 
the  result  of  American  initiative.  Our 
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UJI.  leaders,  drawing  on  our  American 
tradition  and  culture,  led  the  battle  to 
build  a  series  of  conventions  which  would 
declare  a  new  ethic  for  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  of  an  alibi  the  Senate 
can  offer  our  national  conscience  if  we 
refuse  to  ratify  this  agreement. 

We  can  give  people  around  the  entire 
world  a  new  inspiration  by  ratifying  the 
Human  Rights  Convention  on  Genocide. 
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PRIMmvO   GARCIA— HERO 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  Tuesday,  a  hero  died  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  died  of  a  bullet  wound  received 
not  on  the  batUefleld,  but  in  the  streets 
of  one  of  our  major  cities.  He  died  be- 
cause he  came  to  the  aid  of  a  fellow  citi- 
zen. This  hero  was  Primitivo  Garcia,  a 
young  immigrant  from  Mexico. 

On  November  15.  he  attended  a  na- 
turalization class  in  Kansas  City.  On 
leaving  the  school  he  observed  a  group 
of  youths  attacking  his  teacher.  Young 
Garcia  refused  to  stand  by  and  disregard 
the  assault  which  has  happened  far  too 
often  In  this  country.  Rather,  he  un- 
selfishly rushed  to  his  teacher's  aid  and 
in  the  struggle  he  received  a  fatal  wound 
from  a  .22  caliber  weapon. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  have  re- 
sponded wholeheartedly  to  this  act  of 
heroism.  Gifts  in  excess  of  $11,000  were 
contributed  while  he  was  In  the  hospital. 
The  young  Mexican  lad  preparing  for 
American  citizenship  was  praised  In  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council  of 
Kansas  City  and  was  cited  for  his  cour- 
age and  willingness  "to  become  involved" 
In  a  letter  by  the  president  of  the  Kansas 
City  Bar  Association. 

The  Governor  of  Missouri  In  recogni- 
tion of  his  action,  designated  yoimg 
Garcia  an  honorary  citizen  of  Missouri. 
Similarly,  it  was  suggested  by  many 
prior  to  his  death  that  his  naturaliza- 
tion be  speeded  up. 

Some  other  cities  will  never  forget 
Instances  where  people  refused  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  feUowman  who  was 
being  attacked.  Kansas  City  will  never 
forget  Primltlvo  Garcia,  the  young  man 
who  recognized  his  responsibility  to  so- 
ciety and  despite  the  risk  came  to  the 
aid  of  his  fellow  man.  No  greater  love 
hath  any  man. 

Mr.  President.  I  extend  my  condolence 
to  the  mother  and  family  of  this  fine 
young  man  who  sacrificed  his  life  for 
another. 


REDWOOD  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  in  the  Senate  who  are  Interested  in 
the  establishment  of  a  Redwood  National 
Park  were  pleased  by  passage  by  this 
body  of  a  bill  to  establish  a  two-unit 
Redwood  National  Park  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Negotiations  toward  establishment  of 
the  park  progressed  favorably  over  the 
past  few  months  between  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  and  the  State  of  California 
and  the  proposed  park  boundary  con- 
tains many  of  the  significant  areas  of 
park  quality  timber  that  conservationists 
had  hoped  would  be  preserved  for  the 
American  people.  Other  areas  of  equal 
Quality  adjacent  to  the  Senate  boundary 


were  not,  however,  included.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  now  considering 
these  areas  and  possible  expansion  of 
the  Senate  boundary. 

Adjacent  to,  but  not  included  in  the 
Senate  boundary  is  the  McArthur-Elam 
Creek  area.  During  Senate  consideration 
of  the  bill  a  gentlemen's  agreement  was 
established  between  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  and  the  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  in  California  that  logging  opera- 
tions would  be  suspended  in  that  area 
until  the  park  boundaries  could  be  de- 
termined. 

Thlrty^four  Members  of  the  House 
have  requested  that  the  moratorium  be 
extended  while  the  House  considers  the 
bill.  It  has  come  to  my  attention  today 
that  this  request  was  flatly  refused  by 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 

According  to  reports  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  corporation  has  already 
begun  logging  In  the  area.  I  am  surprised 
at  the  determination  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  to  continue  logging  at  this 
time  and  disappointed  at  their  unwilling- 
ness to  cooperate  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  interest  of  estab- 
lishment of  the  best  possible  park 
boundaries. 

If  the  logging  continues,  the  options 
of  the  House  to  Increase  or  change  the 
proposed  Senate  boundaries  will  be  lim- 
ited. The  possibilities  for  Inclusion  of  the 
McArthur-Elam  Creek  area  within  the 
park  boundaries  will  have  been  destroyed 
before  the  House  can  consider  it. 

To  the  logging  Industry  this  Is  a  rela- 
tively small  area  of  Umber,  and  the 
moratorium  requested  very  short. 

I  have  supported  the  request  of  the 
House  Members  In  a  letter  yesterday  to 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  they  will  now  reconsider  their 
refusal  to  suspend  logging  for  another 
few  months  in  the  Interest  of  preserva- 
tion of  our  all  too  quickly  diminishing 
areas  of  virgin  old  growth  redwood  and 
In  the  Interest  of  establishing  the  best 
Redwood  National  Park  for  the  American 
people. 


THE   VICE   PRESIDENT   ADDRESSES 
THE  AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  extremely 
significant  address  by  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  a  short  time  ago  be- 
fore the  American  Cancer  Society  annual 
dinner  in  New  York  City  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

Remarks    or    Vice    President    Humphret 

American  Cancer  Societt  Annual  Dwneb' 

New  York,  N.T.,  October  17,  1967 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  ravages  of  cancer 

among  Mends  and  immediate  family,  as  I 

have,  can  feel  anything  but  the  deepest  graU- 

tude  for  the  American  Cancer  Society. 

This  Is  an  organlzaUon  founded  on  com- 
passion, sensitive  to  the  Intensely  personal 
needs  of  cancer's  victims.  But  at  the  same 
time  It  has  mounted  a  concerted  business- 
like attack  which.  In  my  opinion,  could  likely 
lead  mankind  to  victory  over  cancer  with- 
in a  matter  of  years— and  I  do  not  mean 
decades. 

You  started  first  In  the  war  on  cancer- 
over  60  years  ago. 


The  Pap  test  has  reduced  the  death  rat. 
from  uterine  cancer  by  60  percent  in  a 
generation.  You  won  Its  acceptance  by  thi 
medlo&I  profession  and  by  the  public 

You  have  offered  the  same  kind  of  leader 
ship  in  publicizing  the  dangers  of  smoklM* 

This  Nation  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  youfi 
your  efficient  application  of  compassion 

I  was  invited  to  speak  about  the  future 
Like  you.  I  believe  In  It^-desplte  the  fact  ttiat 
I  spend  moat  of  my  time  In  a  town  fuU  tf 
well-developed  pessimists. 

Those  who  make  a  business  of  looking  into 
the  future  seldom  win  popularity  poxlTl  am 
sure  you  remember  the  treatment  given  the 
Old  Testament  prophet.  Jeremiah,  or  the  poor 
Trojan  seeress,  Cassandra,  or  even  our  own 
Billy  Mitchell.  ^ 

Aldous  Huxley  summed  up  the  pesslmlsu" 
position:  "I  have  peered  Into  the  futuw 
and  It  won't  work!" 

I  think  It  will  work— if  we  make  it 
work.  * 

So  far  as  technological  and  material  de- 
velopments are  concerned,  we  know  today 
what    the    Immediate    future   holds. 

As  chairman  of  the  Space  Council  I  am 
quite  sure  today,  for  Instance,  that  we  shaU 
see  ahead  the  establishment  of  permanent 
bases  on  the  moon  ...  the  development 
of  a  whole  family  of  earth -orbiting  stations 
manned  and  supplied  by  regular  ferry  serv- 
ices .  .  .  the  launching  of  unmanned  probes 
to  every  part  of  the  solar  system,  and  prob- 
ably manned  expeditions  as  well. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  Marine  Sclencea 
Council.  I  am  equally  sure  that  we  shall 
develop  man's  capability  to  live  on  the 
ocean's  floor  .  .  .  that  we  shall  use  the  tide* 
as  energy  sources  .  .  .  that  we  shall  use  de- 
salinated water  to  make  deserts  bloom. 

In  the  next  16  years  alone  we  shall  cer- 
tainly see: 

In  medicine,  the  routine  transplantation 
of  Internal  organs  from  one  person  to  an- 
other and  the  widespread  use  of  artificial 
organs. 

In  education,  a  general  use  of  teaching 
machines  In  far  more  sophisticated  way« 
than  today. 

In  psychiatry,  the  common  use  of  druga 
to  modify  the  personality. 

In  Industry,  the  appUcatlon  of  automa- 
tion to  many  kinds  of  management  decision- 
making. 

In  engineering,  the  channeling  of  water 
from  surplus  areas  to  shortage  areas  thou- 
sands of  miles  away. 

In  worldwide  communication,  the  everyday 
use  of  translating  machines. 

By  the  year  2000  the  scientists  tell  us  w« 
can  foresee  the  virtual  elimination  of  bac- 
terial and  viral  diseases  ...  the  modifica- 
tion of  geneUc  chemistry  .  .  .  the  evolution 
of  universal  language  .  .  .  commercial  trans- 
port by  ballistic  missile  .  .  .  the  use  of  robots 
for  everyday  work  and  of  high-IQ  computer! 
for  sophisticated  tasks  .  .  .  and  the  probable 
creation.  In  the  laboratory,  of  primitive  forma 
of  artificial  life  .  .  .  and  shortly  thereafter, 
chemical  control  of  the  aging  process  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  even  modified  control  of  gravity. 

Many  of  these  things  we  will  welcome 
without  reservation.  A  few  bear  with  them 
seeds  of  great  danger. 

The  widest  number  are.  In  a  sense,  "neu- 
tral." 

Their  benefit  to  man  will  depend  moat 
largely  upon  man's  wisdom  In  using  them. 

As  another  Huxley — Thomas  Huxley  put  It: 

"I  cannot  say  that  I  am  In  the  slightest 
degree  Impressed  by  your  bigness,  or  your 
material  resources,  as  such.  Size  Is  not  gran- 
deur, and  territory  does  not  make  a  nation. 
The  great  Issue,  about  which  hangs  the  terror 
of  overhanging  fate.  Is  what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  all  these  things?" 

That  Is  the  question. 

All  our  quantitative  measures  Indicate  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  ...  a  broader 
baae  of  education  ...    a  greater  eclentlflc 
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wider  ownar- 


and  technological  capacity 
ship  of  consumer  goods. 

Yet,  If  we  look  more  closely  we  see  other 
things  too:  That,  for  Instance.  In  the  shad- 
ing of  high-Income  areas  on  census  maps, 
the  shading  never  falls  on  neighborhoods 
where  Negroes  live:  that.  In  a  time  of  pros- 
perity in  the  rich  nations,  per-caplta  Income 
Is  going  down  In  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world. 

And  we  increasingly  feel — I  know  I  do — 
that  It  Is  Imperative  to  apply  critical,  quali- 
tative measures  to  what  we  see — that  It  Is 
necessary  to  see  how  change  Is  affecting  peo- 
ple and  their  Uvea. 

We  have  over  2,000  Institutions  of  higher 
education  in  our  country.  The  question  Is: 
What  proportion  of  their  students  are  receiv- 
ing both  a  solid  technical  grounding  and  the 
ability  to  think  for  themselves? 

We  have,  In  our  cities,  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  investment  In  office  buildings  and 
luxury  apartments.  The  question  Is:  Are  the 
families  who  Uve  In  the  shadow  of  these 
buildings — that  Is.  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple who  Uve  In  our  central  cities — better- 
housed  or  worse-housed  today  than  they  were 
yesterday? 

Despite  all  our  shiny  new  factories,  the 
backlog  of  crumbling,  rotting  bousing  Ln  the 
United  States  Is  not  being  significantly 
reduced. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  Is  the  age  of 
the  short-hop  Jet  and  satellite  communica- 
tions, the  isolation  and  restricted  oppor- 
tunity that  afflicts  residents  of  rural  America 
Is  driving  a  steady  stream  of  people  Into 
already  crowded  cities. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  producing  enough  for  everybody,  a 
large  minority  of  our  citizens  do  not  have 
enough.  If  you  take  into  account  all  the 
people  In  this  shrinking  neighborhood  we 
call  the  world,  most  do  not  have  enough. 

I  do  not  find  these  discrepancies  para- 
doxical. Most  of  the  disparities  between  what 
Is  and  what  should  be  In  our  society  have 
become  flagrant  only  now  that  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  them.  It  Is  our  ma- 
terial progress  Itself  that  makes  slums, 
hunger,  Ignorance  and  needless  Ill-health 
unacceptable;  and  It  Is  that  same  progress 
which  can  provide  the  remedies. 

But  progress  In  improving  the  quality  of 
life  In  America  and  In  the  world  will  not 
t>e  automatic. 

It  Is  here  that  the  viability  of  our  demo- 
cratic Institutions  will  be  tested. 

Some  people  try  to  excuse  Inaction  by 
saying  that  social  progress  of  the  kind  we 
are  talking  about  will  come  slowly.  Some  of 
it  win,  especially  where  Irrational  attitudes 
like  racial  prejudice  are  Involved. 

But  It  takes  only  months  to  build  a  school, 
once  you  decide  to  do  It.  It  takes  only  a  few 
years  to  train  a  first-rate  teacher,  12  years  to 
take  a  child  from  first  grade  through  high 
school. 

It  takes  a  few  months  at  most  to  train  the 
head  of  a  family  on  welfare  to  earn  a  living 
wage. 

It  takes  only  weeks  to  renovate  an  apart- 
ment building — 48  hours  with  careful  plan- 
ning— months  to  build  new  housing. 

For  a  country  that  is  likely  to  have  a  man 
on  the  moon  less  than  16  years  after  our 
first  satellite  was  launched,  It  should  not  be 
Impossible  to  put  men  on  their  feet  right 
here  on  earth  In  a  comparable  period  of  time. 

It  Is  also  customary  to  say  that  social 
progress  will  mean  sacrifice.  Yes,  It  will  mean 
sacrificing  some — not  all — of  the  additional 
material  comforts  that  we  might  afford  each 
year.  It  will  mean  diverting  some — not  all — 
of  our  additional  prosptertty  Into  areas  of 
obvious  human  need. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  even  less  sacri- 
fice if  we  lived  In  a  peaceful  world  where 
defense  expenditures  were  not  required. 
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But  when  you  produce  an  adldtional  40 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  and  services 
each  year,  you  can  afford  to  defend  your 
country  and  build  the  kind  of  society  you 
want  at  the  same  time. 

I  think  some  of  us  forget  that  the  first 
settlers  in  North  America  devoted  a  far  larger 
share  of  their  resources  to  defense  and  edu- 
cation than  we  have  ever  done  since.  After 
long  days  in  the  fields,  they  stood  watch  cm 
the  stockades  at  night.  And  they  fed  and 
housed  a  school  teacher  even  before  their  own 
bare  necessities  were  assured. 

It  Is  only  a  question  of  priorities. 

Are  we  going  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  American  society  and  live  somewhat  better 
each  year? 

Or.  are  we  going  to  Uve  a  lot  better,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  and  forget  about  educa- 
tion, Jobs,  housing  and  health  of  our  society? 

Today  every  one  of  the  challenges  we  face 
In  the  upgrading  of  American  society  has  a 
constituency — ^pubUc  and  private— a  reser- 
voir of  talent  and  resources  pushing  for 
human  progress. 

This  is  true  of  health,  where  you  your- 
selves are  a  leading  part  of  the  constlttiency. 
It  Is  true  of  poverty,  of  delinquency,  of  edu- 
cation, of  urban  renewal,  of  civil  rights,  of 
conservation,  and  even  of  the  arts. 

Those  constituencies  are  usually  not  as 
weU  financed  as  some  others  whose  general 
social  value  may  be  less.  But  they  speak  for 
the  felt  needs  of  a  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Take  the  case  of  Medicare.  Medicare  Is 
usually  thought  of  as  an  Administration  pro- 
gram approved  by  Congress  and  presented  to 
the  American  people. 

The  historians,  however,  are  going  to  say 
that  Medicare  was  the  result  of  a  fundamen- 
tal decision  by  this  nation  to  take  better 
care  of  Itself. 

"Once  In  that  country,"  tbey  will  write, 
"there  was  preventable  sickness  and  prema- 
ture death — but  the  people  wouldn't  stand 
for  It  when  they  no  longer  had  to." 

You  above  all  others  know  about  unneces- 
sary sickness  and  death.  Fourteen  thousand 
women  will  die  this  year  from  cancer  of  the 
uterus.  They  would  all  be  alive  next  New 
Year's  Day  if  they  bad  been  given  a  pap  teat 
In  time. 

The  Public  Health  Service  Is  working  wltb 
doctors  and  hospitals  acroaa  our  country  to 
make  that  simple  test  routine  for  aU  adult 
women  treated  In  hospitals  or  by  their  fam- 
ily doctors.  But  far  too  many  women  will  see 
neither  hospital  nor  doctor's  office. 

I  doubt  that  the  people  will  stand  for  this 
much  longer.  And  I  doubt  tbey  wUI  permit 
the  infant  mortality  rate  In  the  United 
States  to  remain  higher  tban  In  14  other 
countries. 

Our  medical  schools  are  not  graduating 
enough  doctors  and  oxir  doctors  are  not  serv- 
ing enough  of  our  nation  adequately.  The 
Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  bas 
said  "The  situation  Is  serious  especlaUy  In 
central  cities  and  rural  areas." 

When  statistics  show  that  most  medical 
students  come  from  families  earning  more 
than  10  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  only 
3  per  cent  are  Negroes.  It  Is  not  surprising 
they  find  the  city's  slums  and  the  poor  rural 
areas  unfamiliar  and  do  not  choose  them  as 
places  to  practice. 

Fortunately  some  steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  provide  additional  medical  care  to 
neglected  areas. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  Is 
sponsoring  health  clinics  In  some  40  central 
cities  and  rural  areas. 

President  Johnson  has  named  an  advisory 
committee  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Nation's  long  range  needs  for  health  faclU- 
tlea.  But  these  efforts  are  only  a  beginning. 

One  of  the  great  chaUenges  of  the  future 
Is  to  Increase,  even  double  the  number  of 


doctors  graduating  each  year  from  our  medi- 
cal schools.  Another  cbaUenge  is  to  see  that 
there  Is  a  wider  range  of  Americans  who 
can  go  t»  medical  school. 

Today  In  Vietnam  tbere  are  thousands  of 
young  Americans  wltb  some  medical  train- 
ing. 

Any  serviceman  who  has  needed  medical 
help  has  learned  to  place  his  trust  In  tbeae 
Army  medics  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps- 
men. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  are  making  it 
easier  upon  their  retvirn  to  clvUlan  life — 
often  to  segregated  slums — to  continue  to 
provide  health  care  and  provide  more  train- 
ing. 

The  President  announced  yesterday  a  com- 
prehensive plan^-caUed  Project  Roned — to 
put  these  sklUed  Americans  to  work  irata 
the  time  they  leave  mlUtary  service. 

Another  source  of  men  and  women  willing 
to  serve  Is  the  more  than  30,000  returned 
Peace  Corpa  volunteers. 

Unfortunately,  these  resources  have  untU 
now  not  been  fully  utilized.  One  reason,  per- 
haps. Is  that  we  may  be  too  reluctant  to 
give  these  yoimg  people  as  much  respon- 
sibility as  they  have  bad  In  the  Peace  Corps 
and  In  military  service. 

One  CbaUenge  of  tbe  future  may  be  to  be- 
gin to  trust  people  under  30  more  tban  we 
do  today. 

The  fuUer  use  of  returning  servicemen 
and  Peace  Corpsmen  might  best  be  under- 
taken within  a  system  of  national  service 
far  broader  than  what  we  know  today. 

Certainly  we  should  caref  uUy  consider  pro- 
posals to  equate  service  In  the  Armed  Forces 
wltb  4  years  ot  national  service — two  of  them 
In  developing  nations  and  two  In  needful 
parts  of  America. 

For  I  am  convinced  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  go  on  using  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  young  people  In  America  who  want  to 
devote  themselves  to  helping  others. 

There  must  be  constructive  outlets  and  al- 
ternatives for  them.  We  bave  to  do  a  better 
Job  of  making  them  available. 

I  feel  that — despite  the  smaU  few  who 
draw  such  attention  to  themselves  for  nega- 
tive or  Irresponsible  activity — this  young 
generation  of  Americans  Is  tbe  best,  without 
exception,  that  this  Nation  has  ever  had. 

I  have  seen  them  at  work  not  only  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  In  our  armed  services.  In 
VISTA.  In  the  poverty  program.  In  govern- 
ment— but  on  our  campxises  and  on  farms, 
and  In  businesses  and  labor  unions  all  over 
this  country. 

And  these  young  people  are  precisely  the 
people  In  our  society  who  are  most  concerned 
that  Individual  human  dignity  and  the  quali- 
tative should  be  preserved  and  nurtured  in 
a  society  of  wholesale  technological  change 
and  the  quantitative. 

In  conclusion.  I  beUeve  that  there  i»  a  con- 
stituency for  better  America,  and  It  Is 
strongly  growing. 

It  has  Increasing  support  from  a  business 
community  which  has  learned  to  Identify  Its 
Interest  with  the  general  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  community. 

It  has  behind  It  the  voluntary  efforts  of 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans,  people 
young  and  old — people  Uke  the  2  million 
American  Cancer  Society  volimteers — who 
are  willing  to  devote  their  new-found  leisure 
to  the  service  al  others. 

There  can  only  be  one  outcome. 

Let  me  conclude  with  these  few  lines  from 
Alexis  de  TocquevlUe: 

"America  is  a  land  of  wonders.  In  which 
everything  Is  In  constant  motion  and  every 
change  seems  an  Improvement.  The  idea  of 
novelty  Is  Indlssolubly  connected  wltb  the 
idea  of  ameUoratlon.  No  natural  boundary 
seems  to  be  set  to  the  efforts  of  man:  and 
In  his  eyes  that  Is  not  yet  done  Is  only  that 
(which)  he  has  not  yet  attempted  to  do." 
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TIME  TO  STOP  FEDS  INFLA- 
TIONARY POLICIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
next  few  days  I  Intend  to  make  a  major 
speech  on  monetary  policy  on  the  floor 
of  the  Sennte.  Meanwhile.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  an  unusually 
thouHhtfuI  and  perceptive  editorial  on 
the  money  question  and  Interest  rates, 
publlsiied  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post. 

ITie  Post  has  committed  itself  four- 
square to  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. It  has  opposed  a  tax  increase  con- 
sistently, in  part  because  it  would  inhibit 
tlic  growtli  Uie  economy  needs  but  Is  not 
now  exiierlenclnn. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  some  that 
with  tills  record  the  Post  is  critical  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  present 
"supereasy"  money  policy  which  has  re- 
sulted in  pumplnpr  money  Into  the  econ- 
omy at  a  fantastic,  almost  10  percent 
rate  during  much  of  the  past  year.  As 
tlie  Post  says: 

Th»  Irony  Is  th«t  the  Fe<l«ral  Reaerve.  the 
only  Agency  that  has  the  power  to  slow 
down  the  p-owth  of  tlie  money  stock  Is  Itself 
•owing  the  seeds  of  inflntton  and  high  In- 
terest r«tes. 

Tlie  Post  calls  on  the  FED  to  slow  the 
increase  in  Uie  supply  of  money,  not  to 
reverse  it.  as  it  did  In  the  1966  credit 
crunch.  In  this.  I  wholeheartedly  concur, 
as  I  shall  spell  out  In  a  few  days. 

The  vast  Increase  in  the  money  stock 
has  created  potential  inflationary  con- 
ditions for  the  future  that  are  serious, 
and  that  will  not  be  effectively  inhibited 
by  a  tax  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "On  Monetary  Policy." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

Oh  Mokxtakt  PoticT 

Scarcely  a  d»y  now  goes  by  but  that  some 
voice  Is  not  raised  to  warn  of  an  Impending 
monetary  disturbance.  The  thrust  of  the 
argument,  stripped  of  much  of  Its  rhetoric. 
Is  this:  Unless  Congress  raises  taxes,  the 
Federal  Resene  authorities  wUl  be  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  tight  monetary  policy  In 
order  to  combat  Inflation.  IX  that  happens. 
Interest  rates  wlU  rise  to  even  higher  levels: 
mortgage  money  will  b«  unobtainable,  and 
a  recession  wlU  follow. 

The  weakness  of  that  prognosis  Is  that  It 
rests  on  piuposltlons  that  cannot  be  verified 
by  logic  or  experience.  To  begin  with,  there 
Is  no  simple,  either  or  choice  between  higher 
taxes  and  "easier"  money,  nor  has  there  been 
any  experience  with  such  a  policy  "mix"  as 
a  means  of  checking  Inflation.  There  Is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Imposition  of 
the  tax  surcharge  would  not  cause  individ- 
uals and  corporations  to  borrow  more  from 
the  banks  In  order  to  maintain  desired  levels 
of  spending.  Surely  that  outcome  cannot  be 
precluded  If  the  monetary  authorities  were 
to  continue  an  "easy"  monetary  policy  as 
they  promise  when  urging  Congress  to  raise 
taxes. 

.\  second  misconception  Involves  the  rela- 
tionships between  monetary  policy  and  levels 
of  Interest  rates.  It  Is  widely  anerted  that 
an  "easy"  monetary  policy — one  In  which  the 
stock  of  money  grows  rapidly — makes  for 
low  Interest  rates.  But  that  is  a  fallacy.  In- 
creasing the  quantity  of  money  may  for  a 
time  lower  Interest  rutes  when  the  economy 
is  emerging  from  a  slowdown  or  a  recession, 
when  there  are  Idle  men  and  Idle  machinea. 


But  once  a  high  level  of  employment  Is 
reached,  an  excessively  rapid  growth  of  the 
money  stock  stimulates  the  demand  for  loans 
and  thereby  raises  Interest  rates. 

The  pracUcal  Implication  of  the  foregoing 
analysis — and  It  Is  gaining  an  ever-wider 
circle  of  adherents — is  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  should  moderate  the  very 
rapid  growth  of  the  money  stock.  Chairman 
Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  con- 
cedes that  the  monetary  expansion  Is  pro- 
ceeding too  rapidly.  The  Irony  la  that  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  only  agency  that  has 
the  power  to  slow  down  the  growth  of  the 
money  stock.  Is  Itself  sowing  the  seeds  of  in- 
flation and  high  Interest  rates. 

There  Is  a  way  out  of  this  predlciunent. 
The  Federal  Reserve  authorities  should  act 
now  to  moderate  the  expansion  of  the  money 
stock  without  bringing  Its  growth  to  a  halt 
as  they  did  In  mid-1066.  But  their  task  Is  not 
easy  because  the  slowing  down  of  the  mone- 
tary expansion  will  lead  to  temporary  In- 
crease In  Interest  rates,  and  it  Is  feared  that 
the  savings  and  loan  Institutions — the  major 
home  mortgage  lenders — will  lose  deposits 
since  they  cannot  easily  raise  their  rates  to 
depositors.  However,  the  squeeze  should  not 
now  be  so  severe  as  In  1966  because  short- 
term  Interest  rates  are  still  lower  than  they 
were  then  and  the  liquidity  position  of  the 
S&IiS  is  much  stronger.  In  any  case,  the  risk 
of  untoward  effects  on  residential  construc- 
tion must  be  run  since  there  Is  no  real  choice. 
Pursuing  the  current,  highly  expansive  mon- 
etary policy  will  result  In  continually  rising 
interest  rates,  not  the  temporary  spurt  that 
would  result  from  moderating  the  monetary 
growth,  and  the  Impact  on  home  construc- 
tion would  be  far  more  severe. 

Rather  than  pin  their  hopes  on  fiscal  ac- 
tion, the  effectiveness  of  which  Is  at  best 
problematical,  the  Federal  Reserve  authori- 
ties should  announce  publicly  that  they  will 
pursue  a  less  expansive  monetary  policy,  one 
aimed  at  a  more  moderate  growth  of  the 
money  stock,  not  at  bringing  Its  growth  to 
a  halt.  Diu-lng  uncertainties  about  the  parity 
price  of  sterling,  the  Federal  Reserve  au- 
thorities could  not  act  without  compounding 
London's  ditflcultles.  Now.  with  pressure  on 
the  g(^d  price  and  the  dollar  exchange  rate*, 
there  Is  only  one  logical  course  for  monetary 
poUcy. 


OUR  WAOINO  WAR  IN  VIETNAM 
IS  A  MISTAKE  WHICH  SHOULD 
BE  CORRECTED 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Gen.  Matthew  Rldgway  was  one  of  the 
very  trreat  commanders  of  our  Armed 
Forces  in  World  War  n  and  the  Korean 
war.  His  views  regarding  our  massive  In- 
volvement in  a  groimd  war  In  Vietnam 
coincide  with  the  expressed  views  of  Gen. 
James  Gavin  and  numerous  other  retired 
generals.  Surely  the  conclusion  of  these 
great  generals  that  we  are  waging  the 
wrong  war  in  the  wrong  place  at  the 
wrong  time  and  what  we  are  doing  In 
Vietnam  adds  up  to  the  worst  mistake 
any  U.S.  President  ever  made  should  not 
be  dismissed  lightly.  They  propose  disen- 
gagement, a  ceasefire,  and  an  armistice 
instead  of  escalation  of  the  fighting.  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  endorsed  General  Gavin's 
advice  that  we  should  immediately  cease 
bombing  North  Vietnam  without  attach- 
ing an>-  conditions:  and  withdraw  our 
forces  to  coastal  enclaves  in  South  Viet- 
nam such  as  Saigon  and  Camrarih  Bay 
where  they  would  have  the  cover  of  our 
air  power  and  support  of  our  1st  and  7th 
Fleets- 
It  is  evident  to  General  Rldgway  that 
President  Johnson  is  intent  on  total  vlc- 
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tory  in  Vietnam  instead  of  a  diplomatic 
settlement.  This  means  allout  war,  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  believes.  He  stated: 

The  ending  of  an  all  out  war  in  these  Umes 
is  beyond  Imagining.  It  may  mean  the  turn- 
ing back  of  civilization  by  several  thousand 
years,  with  no  one  left  capable  of  slgnallnB 
the  victory.  ^ 

President  Johnson  would  do  well  to  call 
into  conference  Generals  Rldgway  and 
Gavin  and  benefit  from  their  training, 
experience,  expertise,  and  knowledge.  We 
have  blundered  into  a  major  war.  These 
generals  show  the  way  to  withdraw  in 
honor  and  dignity.  More  than  2,500  years 
ago  Confucius  wrote: 

A  man  who  makes  a  mistake  and  does  not 
correct  It  makes  another  mistake. 

A  nation  making  a  mistake  and  failing 
to  correct  it  likewise  makes  another  mis- 
take. 


OUTSIDE    INFLUENCES    AND   THE 
URBAN  RIOTS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Encounter  is  a  special  edi- 
torial supplement  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  student  newspaper, 
the  Hatchet.  Published  each  month,  it 
offers  an  excellent  forum  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  affairs. 

The  November  issue  of  the  Encounter 
presents  some  eight  or  nine  articles 
dealing  with  the  question  of  outside  agi- 
tation or  influences  in  last  summer's 
urban  riots,  of  one  of  which  articles,  I 
am  the  author. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  entitled  "Extremists  In  a  Value- 
Vacuum."  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ErntuiisTS  in  a  Vu.xjx-'Vacxtum 

(By  Senator  Robsxt  C.  Bteo.  of  West 

Virginia)  ' 

The  question  we  are  asked  to  discuss.  In 
the  words  of  the  Hatchet  Encounter's  editor, 
Is  whether  "non-local  or  organizational  ele- 
ments of  non-spontaneity"  were  Involved  In 
last  siimmer's  urban  riots. 

This  Is  a  question  on  which  more  light 
will  be  shed  by  inquiries  Into  the  riots  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Permanent  Commit- 
tee on  Inveetlgatlons  of  the  VS.  Senate  and 
President  Johnson's  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

ConfllcUng  opinions  have  been  expreased 
thus  far  on  the  extent  of  outside  or  profes- 
sional agitation.  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  although  outside 
agitators  were  a  factor.  In  two  of  the  worst- 
hit  clUee,  Detroit  and  Newark,  the  police 
chiefs  were  quoted  as  saying  that  the  erup- 
tions in  their  cities  were  "spontaneous"  and 
that  no  agitation  from  outside  was  involved. 

My  own  view  la  that  whether  actual  oon- 
splnttors  Incited  the  rioting  or  not,  outsld* 
Influences,  over  which  the  riot-torn  cltiea 
had  no  control,  were  a  profound  factor  In 
causing  the  riots  to  occiir. 

Among  these  Influences  I  would  list  the 
following:   the  growing  deterioration  of  re- 


>  Robert  C.  Byrd  was  elected  to  the  House 
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gpect  for  authority  In  the  United  SUtes;  the 
Jlerniisslve  character  of  our  society,  and  a 
bespread  decline  In  the  nation's  spiritual 
and  moral  values;  the  public  toleration  of 
crime:  the  laxness  of  our  courts,  the  over- 
soUcltousnesa  for  the  "rights"  of  criminals, 
and  the  abuse  of  probation  and  parole. 

I  would  especially  cite  also  the  wide- 
spread and  unwarranted  publicity  that  has 
been  given  to  the  Inflammatory  and  sediti- 
ous utterances  of  Civil  Rights  and  Black 
Power  militants  and  radicals.  There  Is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  their  Incendiary 
words  have  encouraged  and  Incited  arsonists, 
looters,  and  vandals  to  burn  and  pillage  and 
IdU  In  cities  and  towns  of  which  the  agita- 
tors may  never  have  heard.  The  Incredible 
over-emphasls  given  these  new  revolutiona- 
ries in  the  news  has  carried  their  Influence — 
distorted  beyond  proper  proportion— Into 
the  remotest  corner  of  the  land. 

Moreover,  the  nation  has  been  condi- 
tioned for  the  riots.  Much  of  our  "enter- 
telnment"  Is  violent  and  sadistic  in  charac- 
ter. Books  and  magazines  drip  with  blood 
and  horror.  Even  the  slaughter  of  war, 
brought  Into  U.S.  homes  nightly  by  tele- 
vision, has  become  a  commonplace  thing 
breeding  callousness  and  indifference. 

Family  life  has  broken  down  in  many 
places,  and  Illegitimacy  grows  apace.  Pray- 
er and  the  Bible,  except  for  curriculum 
courses,  have  been  outlawed  In  the  schools. 
A  few  religious  leaders  have  alienated  many 
churchgoers  by  their  radical  activism. 

1  am  not  a  prophet  of  doom.  There  are 
many  things  that  are  right  and  good  about 
the  era  In  which  we  live.  But  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  a  contemporary  sense  of  values,  the 
Government  Is  attempting  to  build  a  Great 
Society  In  a  spiritual,  moral  and  ethical 
vacuum. 

Our  welfare  programs  have  taught  many 
that  they  do  not  have  to  work.  Basic  every- 
day tasks  that  must  be  done,  digging  and 
dusting,  sewing  and  sweeping,  cleaning  and 
cutUng.  are  beneath  the  dignity  of  thou- 
sands who  formerly  did  such  work,  and  who 
thereby  supported  themselves  instead  of  de- 
pending upon  the  state  to  feed  and  support 
them.  The  agitation  for  ever-higher  welfare 
payments,  and  for  such  other  proposals  as 
the  negative  income  tax  and  guaranteed  an- 
nual wage,  gives  new  substance  to  the  con- 
tenUon  that  millions  think — yea,  Insists 
that  the  Government  owes  them  a  living. 

There  has  been  so  much  pseudo-psycho- 
logical hand-wringing  and  phony  political 
tear-shedding  over  the  "plight  of  the  poor" 
that  the  basic  fact  that  a  stable  society 
must  depend  upon  the  responsibility  and 
effort  of  the  individual  has  been  badly -ob- 
scured. 

What  can  we  expect  but  public  disorders 
when  persons  in  high  places  excuse  and  con- 
done mob  action?  Rioting  is  not  Justlfled, 
many  public  figures  have  said,  "but" — and 
then  they  go  on.  even  If  sub-consciously, 
to  try  to  Justify  or  explain  it  with  all  the 
cliches  of  the  ultra-liberal  left  about  poverty, 
discrimination,  deprivation,  ghetto  life, 
poor  schools,  lack  of  Jobs,  the  slow  progress 
of  clvU  rights,  and  (oh.  yes.  of  course)  police 
brutality. 

None  of  these  things  Is  either  cause  or 
Justification  for  civil  disobedience  or  dis- 
order 

Millions  of  Americans — many  more  whites 
than  Negroes — have  lived  in  poverty  without 
rioting.  At  the  height  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  there  was  less  crime  than 
there  Is  now  at  the  height  of  our  greatest 
affluence. 

Since  the  beginning  of  organized  society, 
minority  groups  have  been  discriminated 
against  without  rioting.  Jews.  Poles.  Irish, 
Italians,  Orientals — all  have  suffered  dis- 
crimination and  have  overcome  It  by  their 
own  determination  and  efforts. 

Millions  have  lived  In  ghettos  without 
rioting.  They  preserved  their  religious  heri- 
tage  and   their   moral   codes.   Poor  though 


their  housing  may  have  been,  they  kept  It 
clean  and  habitable.  They  did  not  turn  their 
ghettos  Into  slimts. 

Minions  of  Americans  have  attended  less 
than  adequate  schools,  one-room  or  other- 
wise, and  have  risen  In  the  world  by  their 
own  efforts. 

Millions  of  Americans — white  and  Negro — 
have  worked  at  menial  Jobs  to  get  their  start 
in  life — Jobs  that  today  go  begging  all  across 
the  land. 

Dr.  Robert  N.  McMurry,  the  wldcly-Unown 
psychologist,  answers  the  question  of  "Who 
Riots  and  Why"  in  an  article  by  that  title 
In  the  October.  1967,  Issue  of  "Nation's  Busi- 
ness." He  says : 

•Because  most  recent  riots  have  occurred 
in  deprived  areas,  many  of  our  Negro 
ghettos,  it  is  easy  to  assume  that  they  are 
a  direct  consequence  of  deprivation  of  those 
participating  and  that  the  key  to  preven- 
tion lies  in  comprehensive  welfare  work, 
manifesting  Itself  through  massive  relief  and 
rehabilitation  programs — mostly  government 
sponsored. 

"Tliese  assumptions  are  questionable  and 
these  remedies  may  prove  ineffective  .  .  . 
violence,  rioting  and  attendant  looting  are 
in  no  sense  confined  to  deprived  areas.  Out- 
breaks have  occurred  in  such  slumless  cen- 
ters as  Nyack.  N.Y.,  Port  Lauderdale  and  Lake 
Geneva.  Florida  .  .  .  (and)  members  of  the 
deprived  or  minority  groups  are  often  the 
greatest  sufferers." 

What  kind  of  individuals  participate  in 
riots?  Dr.  McMurry  points  out  that  most 
range  In  age  from  15  to  25;  a  high  proportion 
of  them  are  not  Indigenous  to  the  areas  In 
which  the  riots  occur;  and  far  from  all  of 
them  are  "deprived." 

The  main  thrust  of  the  article  Is  that  un- 
disciplined young  men  and  women,  and 
warped,  perverted,  psychopathic,  criminally- 
inclined  Individuals  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  riots.  They  are  Incited  by  Civil  Rights 
and  Black  Power  extremists  who  have  come 
to  power  in  the  value-vacuum  and  permis- 
siveness of  present-day  society. 

Riots  are  staged  largely  by  persons  who 
have  no  respect  for  law  and  order,  and  who 
possess  no  sense  of  social  or  moral  responsi- 
bility. Rioters  and  those  who  Incite  to  riot 
admit  themselves  that  this  Is  so  when  they 
pinpoint  "The  Establishment"  as  their  target. 
Their  aim  Is  to  destroy,  not  to  achieve  con- 
structive action.  What  the  nation  witnessed 
last  summer  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
ClvU  Rights,  per  se,  or  with  progress  for  the 
Negro  community. 

Dr.  McMurray  says,  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
Is  right,  that  the  majority  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation Is  strongly  opposed  to  the  savagery 
and  disruptive  violence  of  the  rioters  liecause 
It  is  Inconsistent  with  their  standards  of  con- 
duct and  their  social  values. 

I  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
revolutionaries  who  have  divided  and  frag- 
mented the  civil  rights  movement  represent 
the  majority  of  Negro  Americans.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  power  of  these  new  "leaders" 
arise  from  the  facts  of  urban  deprivation. 
These  men.  in  my  Judgment,  are  more  the 
product  of  a  time  than  they  are  of  an  en- 
vironment. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  the  very  fact 
that  so  many  riots — and  there  were  disor- 
ders of  one  sort  or  another  last  summer  In 
more  than  100  American  cities — ^began  with 
the  arrest  of  persons  committing  other 
crimes  Is  In  Itself  indicative  of  the  disrespect 
for  law  and  order  that  makes  It  possible  for 
riots  to  flourish.  The  arrests  triggered  mobs 
Into  action  In  support  of  those  being  ar- 
rested. 

I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  that 
Immunity  from  riots  can  be  purchased  by 
more  and  more  federal  spending.  This  is  a 
favorite  theme  of  many  who  advocate  mas- 
sive new  government  spending  programs  In 
the  cities.  Clearing  slums,  upgrading  schools, 
re-trainlng  workers,  providing  vast  emer- 
gency employment  programs — the  argument 


runs — are  the  best  preventive  measures  that 
can  be  taken  against  future  uprisings.  I  do 
not  believe  It.  After  aU,  billions  have  been 
spent  In  the  last  few  years  on  urban  pro- 
grams already,  and  all  the  vast  amounts 
poured  into  Detroit  did  not  save  It  from  dev- 
astation. 

Obviously,  American  cities  need  many  Im- 
provements, and,  obviously,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility.  Where  they 
can  substantively  help  to  improve  living 
conditions  and  opportvmltles  for  employ- 
ment, measures  to  that  end  should  be  consid- 
ered. But  not  on  the  premise  that  such 
things  will  prevent  riots.  They  will  not.  We 
should  not  try  to  do  the  right  things  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  I  do  not  believe  that  govern- 
ment should  ever  allow  Itself  to  be  black- 
mailed into  taking  any  action  by  those  who 
preach  violence,  sedition,  and  anarchy — un- 
less It  be  against  the  troublemakers  them- 
selves. 

Tet,  that  Is  just  what  is  being  demanded. 
The  very  demagogues  who  have  Incited  the 
riots  are  demanding  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment undertake  all  sort  of  new  and  ques- 
tionable and  incalculably  expensive  programs 
uinder  the  threat  that  If  It  does  not,  they 
and  their  foUowers  will  bum  the  country 
down.  This  U  mob  nile,  the  antithesis  of 
democracy.  No  amount  of  federal  or  any 
other  governmental  money  should  be  used 
to  appease  them.  They  cannot  be  appeased. 
The  first  and  most  important  thing  that 
government  must  do  to  deal  with  the  riots  Is 
to  vigorously  enforce  the  law.  Rioters  are 
vicious  lawbreakers  and  they  should  be  dealt 
with  as  such.  We  do  not  just  need  urban  re- 
newal— ^we  badly  need  a  renewal  of  respect 
for  law  and  order. 

Most  olaservers  agree  that  prompt  action  by 
the  police  could  probably  have  averted  the 
disaster  In  Detroit.  But  Detroit  police,  ac- 
cording to  news  reports  after  the  riot,  had  to 
Join  a  rlfie  club  and  pay  •S  dues  before  they 
could  purchase  the  rifies  they  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  city.  More  than  400  reportedly  did 
so,  buying  $20  used  army  carbines.  Yet  they 
were  not  permitted  to  use  their  weapons 
until  hours  after  the  rioting  started. 

Cities  need  to  strengthen  their  antl-rtot 
forces  and  the  training  of  these  units.  I  be- 
lieve that  federal  action  Is  called  for  as  well. 
I  am  a  co-sponsw  of  an  anti-riot  bill  in  the 
Senate  that  would  make  It  a  federal  crime 
to  Incite  or  participate  In  a  riot  that  Impairs 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  a  firearm  or  law  enforcement  officer 
performing  his  official  duties  Incident  to  or 
during  a  riot.  I  do  not  say  this  would  be  a 
cure-all.  but  I  think  such  a  federal  statute 
is  urgently  needed. 

Drastic  revisions  are  also  needed  In  o\ir 
welfare  system.  Personal  Incentive  to  rise  out 
of  poverty  must  be  restored  to  those  on 
relief. 

Schools  must  be  upgraded.  The  emphasis 
must  be  upon  education;  not  upon  forced  In- 
tegration. The  emphasis  needs  to  be  on  effec- 
tive training  of  young  people  to  make  them 
economically  Independent  and  socially  re- 
sponsible rather  than  on  providing  an  arti- 
ficial racial  mix  in  the  classroom. 

Moreover,  the  problem  of  Illegitimacy 
must  be  squarely  faced.  Children  who  grow 
up  without  normal  family  or  parental  con- 
trol will  be  easy  recruits  for  future  riott. 

Some  way  must  be  found  to  deal  with  the 
Irresponsible  demagogues  who  abuse  freedom 
of  speech  and  assembly,  who  pervert  liberty 
Into  license,  and  who  advocate  lawless  as- 
saults upon  the  very  society  that  protect* 
them. 

If  the  investigations  that  are  now  under 
way  show  that  any  substantial  amount  of 
outside  or  professional  agitation  was  In- 
volved in  the  riots.  It  may  be  easier  to  bring 
about  stronger  law  enforcement  and  the 
other  actions  I  have  suggested  here.  If  It  Is 
found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  riots  were 
only   local   or   "spontaneous"   In    character. 
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then  It  may  be  harder  to  arouse  enough  pub- 
lic Interest  to  compel  the  actions  that  should 
be  taken.  But,  In  either  event,  the  need  for 
action  to  maintain  and  preserve  law  and  or- 
der Is  obvious.  If  the  Republic  Is  to  endure. 
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LARGER  AND  MORE  PISH  TO  CATCH 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  27,  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  "Larger  Pish 
To  Catch." 

The  point  of  the  editorial  Is  that  the 
signing  of  an  agreement  to  control  fish- 
ing south  of  Rhode  Island  by  the  Soviet 
Union  "could  be  a  signal  that  Moscow  is 
finally  ready  to  get  down  to  business  on 
trjring  to  settle  more  consequential  inter- 
national problems." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  argument  with 
that  point.  Time  and  events  will  test  its 
accuracy. 

However.  I  do  think  it  is  important  to 
expand  a  bit  on  what  the  editorial  did 
and  did  not  say,  for  additional  comment 
Is  required  to  place  the  newest  Soviet- 
United  States  agreement  in  correct  per- 
spective. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  I  used  the 
word  'newest"  to  describe  the  agreement 
signed  last  week.  I  did  so  in  the  interest 
of  accuracy.  While  the  Times  editorial 
indicated  that  this  agreement  could  be 
a  new  signal  heralding  accommodations 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  the 
fact  is  that  for  seversU  years  fishing  in 
the  Northwest  Pacific  has  been  regulated, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  successfully,  by 
agreements  signed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  My  point  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  cooperating  for  some  time  with 
other  nations  to  conserve  and  develop 
high  seas  fishery  resources.  This  newest 
agreement  is  just  another  example  of 
Moscow's  interest  in  fishery  resources. 

With  that  bacltground  in  mind.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  New  Yoi*  Times, 
in  addition  to  suggesting  that  the  At- 
lantic fishing  agreement  could  be  a  signal 
for  accommodations  in  other  areas,  might 
also  have  raised  the  question: 

Why  does  the  Soviet  tJnlon  seem  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  working  out  accommoda- 
tions on  fishing  problems  than  In  other 
areas? 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  editorial 
makes  clear  why  that  question  did  not 
occur  in  the  New  York  Times,  That  sen- 
tence reads : 

Pishing  Is  such  a  minor  American  Industry 
that  International  agreements  arising  from 
It  normally  receive  UtUe  attention  here. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  too  many 
persons  agree  with  the  Times'  casual 
dlsmlasal  of  this  Nation's  once  proud 
and  viable  fishing  industry.  Becaiise  our 
fishing  industry  has  fallen  on  bad  days, 
these  people  ignore  the  benefits  a  flour- 
ishing fishing  industry  could  bring  to 
the  Nation  and  the  world  In  terms  of  jobs 
and  chem>  sources  of  nutritious  food.  Be- 
cause they  ignore  the  potential  of  our 
own  fishing  industry,  these  same  peo- 
ple tend  to  ignore  the  efforts  other  na- 
tions are  putting  forth  on  developing 
fishery  resources. 

I  fear  we  ignore  such  efforts  at  our 
peril. 

The  world  needs  food,  and  the  na- 
tions  which   effectively   help   feed   the 


starving  people  of  the  world  will  be  the 
nations  to  which  those  people  will  look 
for  leadership  in  other  areas. 

Our  economy  needs  new  resources  and 
new  jobs  if  it  is  to  continue  to  expand. 
We  cannot  afford  to  forfeit  to  other  na- 
tions the  resources  of  the  sea  and  the 
jobs  resulting  from  exploiUtlon  of  those 
resources. 

We  already  are  paying  a  price  for  al- 
lowing our  fishing  industry  to  decline. 
The  latest  figures  I  have  show  that  in 
1965,  the  United  States  impwrted  almost 
1,900,000,000  poimds  of  fishery  products, 
more  than  any  other  nation.  More  im- 
portantly, the  value  of  these  Imports 
added  $506,900,000  to  our  balance  of 
trade  deficit.  Obviously,  there  is  a  market 
for  fishery  products  which  our  fishing 
industry  is  not  satisfying.  With  a  com- 
mitment to  developing  our  fishery  re- 
sources similar  to  efforts  being  put  forth 
by  other  nations,  we  could  turn  that 
deficit  Into  a  pltis  and.  at  the  same 
time,  harvest  enough  fish  to  help  supply 
the  starving  people  of  the  world  with  a 
high  protein  food. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  these  facts 
and  figures  are  not  dismissed  in  foreign 
lands  as  they  are  In  this  coimtry.  I  sus- 
pect that  Moscow  appreciates  the  poten- 
tial of  the  ocean's  fishery  resources  and 
is  Interested  in  developing  that  poten- 
tial. 

I  suggest  that  at  least  part  of  Moscow's 
willingness  to  make  accommodations  in 
the  area  of  fishing  problems  is  based  on 
a  realization  of  the  value  of  developing 
the  full  potential  of  fishery  resources. 

This  is  the  point  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  did  not  consider.  It  is  a  point 
that  should  be  considered. 

Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  a  world 
fishery  convention  at  which  time  efforts 
will  be  made  to  set  up  agreements  to 
Insure  intelligent  exploitation  of  fish.  If 
we  are  to  have  a  significant  voice  in  those 
negotiations,  we  must  first  have  the  abil- 
ity to  harvest  a  significant  number  of 
fish.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  Ignored,  or  at 
least  placed  in  a  very  disadvantageous 
bargaining  position  for  protecting  our 
own  interests,  for  advocating  intelligent 
regulations,  for  competing  for  this  great 
unharvested  resource. 

The  international  agreement  signed 
this  past  weekend  demonstrates  the 
problems  of  negotiating  from  weakness. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  a  modern,  high 
seas  fieet  capable  of  operating  far  from 
its  shores.  This  Nation  has  what  Is  es- 
sentially a  coastal  fishing  fieet.  In  order 
to  get  the  Soviet  Union  to  agree  to  re- 
strain its  fishing  south  of  Rhode  Island, 
we  had  to  allow  Russian  fishermen  to 
operate  on  certain  occasions  within  our 
12-mile  coastal  fishing  zone.  If  we  had 
a  high  seas  fishing  fieet  operating  off  the 
coast  of  Russia,  we  probably  could  have 
won  our  points  by  making  some  sort  of 
concession  involving  operations  near 
Russia.  As  it  was,  and  is,  we  are  forced 
to  negotiate  with  our  own  coastal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  my  Intent  today  was 
not  to  take  issue  with  a  newspaper  edi- 
torial, but  to  place  the  subject  of  the 
editorial  in  its  correct  perspective,  to  try 
to  convince  such  a  fine  newspaper  as  the 
New  York  Times  that  the  U.S.  fishing 
Industry  should  receive  more  attention 
than  It  has  received,  and  to  point  out 


that  in  addition  to  there  being  larger 
fish  to  catch  in  a  sea  of  world  politics, 
there  are  more  fish  to  catch  in  the  oceans 
of  the  world  than  our  fishermen  are  now 
harvesting. 

I  ask  unanlmbus  consent  that  the  New 
York  Times  ^Itorial  entitled  "Larger 
Pish  To  Catch"  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

LAaom  PisR  To  Catch 

Fishing  Is  such  a  minor  American  Indxistry 
that  International  agreements  arising  from 
It  normally  receive  little  attention  here.  But 
last  weekend's  Soviet-American  accord  reg- 
ulating fishing  south  of  Cape  Cod  could  be 
a  signal  that  Moscow  Is  Anally  ready  to  get 
down  to  business  on  trying  to  settle  more 
consequential  International  problems. 

Even  before  this  pact,  optimists  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  Soviet  Union's  vote  for 
the  British  resolution  on  the  Middle  East  In 
the  Security  Council,  a  resolution  far  from 
Moscow's  earlier  uncompromisingly  pro-Ara?) 
position.  This  peist  week,  moreover,  a  giart 
Soviet  airliner  has  been  making  practice  land- 
ings at  major  East  Coast  cities,  preparing  ai>- 
parently  to  begin  soon  the  long-delayed  ev 
Ublishment  of  direct  Moscow-New  York  air 
service.  And  in  Geneva,  progress  Is  reported 
on  Soviet-American  efforts  to  agree  on  the 
Inspection  article  omitted  from  the  earlier 
draft  of  a  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

But  the  pessimists  do  not  have  to  look 
far  for  counter-agruments.  Soviet  rockets  and 
other  supplies  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
In  bolstering  North  Vietnam.  There  has  been 
no  change  in  the  normally  nasty  tone  of  the 
Soviet  press  toward  this  country,  and  the 
latest  publicity  given  an  alleged  former 
C.I-A.  agent's  "revelations"  Is  hanlly  pro- 
American  In  Intent. 

Reasonable  men  can  differ  In  their  assess- 
ment of  these  conflicting  clues.  The  pivotal 
test  on  both  sides  will  be  whether  progress 
can  be  made  toward  serious  Soviet-American 
negoUaUons  on  the  llmiutlon  of  offensive 
and  defensive  missiles — a  field  in  which  both 
nations  seem  on  the  verge  of  decisions  that 
wlU  vastly  enhance  the  world's  insecurity, 
all  in  the  name  of  deterring  war. 

Now  that  Moscow  has  ended  Its  fiftieth  an- 
niversary festivlUes.  with  their  Inevitable 
accent  on  the  expansion  of  Soviet  power, 
there  U  room  for  at  least  cautious  hope  that 
the  kind  of  realism  Indicated  In  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  fishing  accord  for  mutual  benefit 
win  spread  to  accommodations  in  fielda  on 
which  mankind's  safety  depends. 


ROBERT  S.McNAMARA— 20TH- 
CENTURY  MAN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  some  weeks  ago,  in  another 
context,  the  New  York  Times  described 
Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  as  a  man  for  the  20th  century — a 
man  interested  both  In  defense  and  in 
development. 

Now  we  have  seen  those  words  ful- 
filled. 

President  Johnson  said  of  Secretary 
McNamara  yesterday: 

Be  has  been  a  great  administrator  of  the 
defense  establishment.  He  has  been  a  wise, 
resourceful  and  prudent  administrator  and 
collaborator  with  respect  to  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  vital  importance  to  this  Nation  and 
the  world. 

Robert  McNamara  has  been  all  these 
things  and  more. 

He  has  mastered  the  farfiung  Military 
Establishment  of  the  United  States. 
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He  has  been  a  stanch  adversary  to  our 
opponents  around  the  world,  yet  his  has 
been  the  voice  of  reason  and  understand- 
ing seeking  harmony  and  international 

accord. 

He  has  been  Secretary  of  the  finest 
Military  Establishment  in  the  world,  yet 
he  has  deeply  involved  himself  in  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters  related  to  the 
Defense  Establishment. 

He  has  been  the  most  knowledgeable 
Secretary  of  Defense  this  Nation  has  ever 

bad. 

And  we  hope  that  his  wisdom,  his  in- 
telligence, his  zeal  for  public  service  will 
be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  the  President 
in  the  years  ahead. 

The  United  States  owes  a  very  large 
debt  to  this  20th-century  man.  He  has 
served  us  well,  and  we  shall  not  forget 
him. 


SERMON  BY  REV.  COTESWORTH  P. 
LEWIS.  RECTOR.  BRUTON  PARISH 
CHURCH,  WILLIAMSBURG,  VA. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  deal  of  press  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  remarks  of  the  Reverend 
Cotesworth  P.  Lewis,  rector  of  the  Bru- 
ton  Parish  Church  in  Williamsburg.  Va., 
who  on  November  12  delivered  a  sermon 
to  an  audience  that  Included  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

With  the  thought  that  press  reports 
might  not  have  been  adequate  in  describ- 
ing what  Reverend  Lewis  wsis  reported  to 
have  said.  I  wrote  him  on  November  20 
expressing  my  views  to  him. 

Reverend  Lewis  wrote  me  on  Novem- 
ber 22  sending  me  a  copy  of  his  sermon 
and  a  letter  In  which  he  said  that  it 
was  his  intention  that  his  remarks  were 
"to  give  strength  to  the  heart  and  hands 
of  the  President." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  read  the  ser- 
mon and  believe  that  Reverend  Lewis 
made  a  reasonable  statement  and  that 
he  has.  to  a  large  extent,  been  the  vic- 
tim of  what  I  can  only  describe  as  emo- 
tional overreaction  to  a  partial  reporting 
of  his  sermon.  I  most  seriously  com- 
mend a  careful  reading  of  his  thoughtful 
words  to  all  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  sermon  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bbxttok  Parish  Citukch, 
Willianuimrg,  Va..  November  22,  1967. 

DcAK  Mr.  Pm-BRiGHT:  Your  letter  and  that 
of  Louisa  Brandon  who  works  for  you  (and 
whom  I  Baptized)  meant  more  to  me  than  I 
can  express.  May  God  lead  ixs  to  peace. 

Perhaps  someday  it  will  be  understood  that 
my  remarks  In  Bruton  Parish  Church,  No- 
vember 12,  were  Intended  to  give  strength  to 
the  heart  and  hands  of  the  President. 

I  felt  the  analogy  of  light  shining  In  dark- 
ness (Isaiah  9:2)  Illustrated  by  ancient  Moees 
and  medieval  Luther  would  be  helpful.  Re- 
ligious and  racial  dilemmas  (apparently 
hopeless  until  recently)  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing solution  because  Intelligent  goodwill  Is 
being  acted  upon  by  God.  All  these  seemed  to 
provide  reasonable  hope  that  when  people 
are  adequately  Informed  as  to  the  rlghtness 
of  our  purpose  and  procedure  In  Vietnam 
Ood  will  again  resolve  the  Impasse  rapidly 
and  honorably. 

The  sermon  was  neither  derogatory  to  nor 
critical  of  Mr.  Johnson — as  many  of  those  at- 
tending In  a  spirit   of  worship  agree.  De- 


plorable misconstructions  have  been  drawn 
from  the  occasion  by  lifting  portions  out  of 
context,  by  Impugning  motives,  and  by  imag- 
ining ideas  which  were  never  stated  or  in- 
ferred. My  outline  and  intent  was  simple, 
kindly,  and  religious:  (1)  when  things  seem 
hopeless  (2)  and  man  does  bis  righteous 
best,  (3)  Ood  gives  victory.  Since  I  was  In- 
capable of  making  specific  recommendations, 
I  sought  by  examples  from  Scripture  and 
history  to  give  encouragement. 

A  clear  reading  of  the  entire  address  will 
I  believe,  bear  out  my  motives  as  those  of  a 
constructive  Christian  gentleman,  speaking 
appropriately  from  an  Intelligent  pulpit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoTXswosTR  p.  Lewis. 

Sermon    bt    Rev.    Cotesworth    P.    Lewis, 

Britton    Parish    Church,    WnxiAMSBUso, 

Va.,  November,  12,  1967 

"The  people  who  sat  In  darkness  have  seen 
a  great  light;  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  shlned"— Isaiah  9:2. 

Moses'  exploits  in  leading  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  once  dull  as  dust — leap 
with  front  page  applicability.  The  Red  Sea, 
Slnal  Peninsula,  the  Negev,  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  are  things  we  talk  about  at  break- 
fast. 

Moses  thought  he  had  escaped  the  cries 
of  his  oppressed  coimtrymen  when  he  fled 
to  Mldlan.  But  as  he  watched  his  father-in- 
law's  flocks  he  beard  the  voice  of  Ood  re- 
mind him,  "The  slaves  of  Egypt  are  your 
brethren,  go,  lead  them  to  freedom."  He 
was  annoyed,  remembering  them  as  a  shift- 
less lot,  crude,  unreliable — people  with  whom 
he'd  prefer  not  to  associate.  So  he  made  ex- 
cuses— "I  don't  speak  well;  I  dont  have  the 
facts;  send  s(»neone  else".  God's  promise 
that  He  would  be  with  him  came  with  such 
authority,  when  Moses  appeared  before 
Pharaoh  he  declared  with  unmistakable  pow- 
er— "Let  my  people  go  I" 

Alone,  we  shirk  responsibilities,  tallying 
our  small  capacities.  With  the  asstirance 
which  comes  from  study,  prayer  and  wor- 
ship, we  take  on  a  boldness  which  reflects  the 
voice  of  God. 

The  rhythm  of  history  brings  alternating 
momenta  of  darkness  and  light.  When  Con- 
stantinople fell  In  1453.  men  feared  that 
civilization  would  end;  but  the  fleeing  schol- 
ars carried  with  them  the  sparks  that 
Ignited  the  Renaissance.  What  could  have 
been  more  futile  than  the  penniless  monk 
Martin  Luther  speaking  his  mind  to  Charles 
V,  ruler  of  most  of  Europe  and  much  of  the 
New  World?  Out  of  that  dialog  came  our 
religious  freedoms. 

Today,  we  seem  surrounded  by  Insoluble 
problems.  Irresistible  forces  appear  to  be  ap- 
proaching collision  with  Immovable  objects. 

The  most  immediate  and  demanding  con- 
flict arises  from  the  insistence  of  racial  mi- 
norities to  be  given  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges the  majority  have  achieved.  The  race 
problem  can  no  longer  be  evaded  either  In  this 
covmtry  or  abroad.  Seemingly  Impossible 
questions  will  require  even  more  good  will 
than  brains.  Probably  the  only  effective  way 
out  will  be  to  provide  better  schools  for  every- 
body, and  develop  a  more  Inclusive  type  of 
community  life.  The  end  result  will  beneflt 
everybody.  Our  lives  will  be  far  richer  as  our 
society  becomes  more  Inclusive.  Isn't  this 
what  our  Lord  Christ  prescribed? — "love  the 
brethren";  "bear  ye  one  another's  burdens"; 
"to  whom  much  Is  given,  from  him  shall 
much  be  required".  Now  we  are  seeing  the 
pragmatic  necessity  of  what  we  once  thought 
impractical  idealism — fortifying  us — as  it  did 
Moses. 

Getting  Catholics  and  Protestants  together 
appeared  ten  years  ago  as  wild  Idealism. 
Today  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  leading  us  Into  an 
increasing  number  of  Intlm&te  contacts — and 
a  united  force  for  Good  Is  becoming  a  pos- 
slbtllty.  Some  deeply  loved  prejudices  may 
have  to  be  put  aside — but  Ood  la  working 


His  purpose  out.  InvaUdatlng  what  seemed 
a  stalemate. 

The  overshadowing  problem  before  us  is  in 
the  intemaUonal  realm.  The  poUtteal  com- 
plexities of  our  invc^vement  In  an  unde- 
clared war  In  Vietnam  axe  ao  baffling  that 
I  feel  presvmiptuaius  even  in  asking  ques- 
tions. But  since  there  Is  rather  general  con- 
sensus that  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam  Is 
wrong  (a  conviction  voiced  by  leaders  of  na- 
tions traditionally  our  friends,  leading  mili- 
tary experts,  and  the  rank  and  file  of  Amer- 
ican citizens)  we  wonder  If  some  logical, 
straightforward  explanation  might  be  given 
without  endangering  whatever  military  or 
political  advantage  we  bold. 

Relatively  few  of  us  plan  even  the  mildest 
form  of  disloyal  action  against  ooostltiitad 
authority.  "tTnlted  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall."  We  know  the  necessity  of  supporting 
our  leader.  But  we  cannoit  close  our  Christian 
consciences  to  consldo'atlon  of  the  rlght- 
ness of  actions  as  they  are  reported  to  us — 
perhaps  erroneously,  perhaps  for  good  catise 
(of  which  we  have  not  been  apprised).  We 
are  appalled  that  apparently  this  Is  the  only 
war  In  our  history  which  has  had  three  times 
as  m&ny  clvlllEm  as  military  casualties.  It  la 
particularly  regrettable  that  to  so  many  na- 
tions the  struggle's  purpose  appears  as  neo- 
colonialism. We  are  mystified  by  news  ac- 
counts suggesting  that  our  brave  fighting 
units  are  inhibited  by  directives  and  Inade- 
quate equipment  from  using  their  capacities 
to  terminate  the  conflict  successfully. 

While  pledging  our  loyalty — we  ask  hum- 
bly. Why? 

We  know  we  must  avoid  the  overslmpllflca- 
tloD  which  views  the  war  as  a  struggle  against 
a  monolithic  Commimism.  Communism 
seems  to  be  an  irresistible  force — and  we  are 
sure  we  are  an  Immovable  object.  Oeographl- 
cally.  Communism  Is  getting  closer  and  closer 
to  us.  The  peril  is  that  we  may  panic  and  do 
foolish  things.  Many  people  are  badly  scared. 
It's  almost  impossible  to  think  straight  when 
we  are  frightened. 

West  Berlin  and  HOng  Kong  an  quite 
literally  within  Uie  jawa  of  CommtmlBm  If 
their  psychology  were  our  psychology  they 
would  be  gloomy,  depressed  spots.  On  the 
contrary  both  cities  are  enjoying  a  building 
boom;  visitors  are  astonished  at  the  vigor 
of  life.  The  Communists  are  40  miles  from 
Helsinki,  Vienna,  Trieste,  yet  these  commu- 
nities are  lees  concerned  about  the  threat 
they  offer  than  are  Dallas.  Phoenix,  and  Seat- 
tle. The  closer  we  get  to  the  real  Reds,  the 
less  we  are  intimidated  by  them. 

The  economic  problem  Is  simpler  than 
was  commonly  assumed.  Even  the  cursory 
presentation  of  Life  magazine  this  week, 
bears  out  this.  Both  pure  Communism  and 
pure  Capitalism  were  the  creations  of 
fevered  Imaginations.  There  is  an  Increasing 
amount  of  private  enterprise  in  Oommuntet 
countries,  while  even  the  rankest  capital- 
ist rides  over  state-owned  roads,  maxiy  send 
their  children  to  public  schools,  puts  up  with 
many  socialistic  practises  (such  as  old-age 
payments) .  The  problem  of  the  future  is 
to  discover  what  can  best  be  done  by  the 
state  and  what  Is  best  left  to  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  more  serious  threat  of  Communism 
of  course  is  political.  To  those  who  have 
little,  It  promises  much,  It  fires  hopes,  even 
thotigh  the  world  has  seen  relatively  few 
instances  of  their  willingness  or  ability  to 
make  good  on  such  pnxnlses.  As  a  nation 
we  are  called  to  live  up  to  our  profession  of 
"liberty  and  justice  for  all".  If  we  set  right 
the  inequalities  and  erase  the  dark  blots  on 
our  life,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  our- 
selves. As  for  the  rest  of  the  world — ^It  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  devise  ways  of  export- 
ing democracy. 

When  we  read  the  paper  or  listen  to  the 
radio  or  TV — and  learn  of  problems  popping 
up  all  over  the  world — even  the  bravest  of 
us  grow  faint-hearted. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  palnftU.  Cusctons 
which  seem  an  essential  part  of  life  may 
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have  to  b«  given  up.  Oplnlone  we  have  held 
tenacloudly  may  be  proven  falae.  Physical 
and  emotional  Inndmarks  may  be  swept  a«lde. 
We  may  be  compelled  to  think  new  thought* 
and  walk  In  new  patha.  Emerging  young  men 
and  women  who  will  gradually  take  over 
must  have  more  understanding  than  we  have 
had.  Necesmty  will  compel  them  to  rise  to 
greater  heighU  than  we  have  known.  The 
future  looks  terrible;  but  with  guidance 
ftom  Ood  (a«  in  every  strategic  Juncture  of 
hUtory)  He  will  Infuse  the  essential  factor 
Into  the  equation — something  we  could 
never  suspect  as  a  possibility— to  make  the 
future  glorious. 
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ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA— A  MAN  FOR 
ALL  SEASONS 

Mr.  McQEE.  Mr.  President.  It  ia  hard 
to  find  the  words  which  sum  up  the  Na- 
tion's feeling— and  my  own  feeling— for 
a  man  with  qualities  Uke  Robert  8.  Mc- 
Namara. 

It  Is  hard  to  say  how  much  the  Na- 
tion and  Congress  and  the  President  will 
miss  him. 

Robert  McNamara  has  been  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  ever  produced  by 
this  country. 

He  has  been  the  finest  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient. 
Intelligent,  and  effective  Cabinet  officers 
ever  to  serve  any  President. 

And  he  leaves  behind  him  a  legacy  of 
accompUshnients  In  the  defense  com- 
plex which  will  stand  for  many  years. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  Is  a  man  for  all 
seasons. 

He  Is  a  manager  of  industry  with  a 
deep  intellectual  mind. 

He  Is  efficient  and  compassionate. 
He  Is  in  total  command  of  the  Nation's 
military   needs   while   never   forgetting 
that  the  basis  of  security  is  not  arms,  but 
development  and  stability. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  and  Lyndon 
Johnson  have  worked  closely  and  har- 
moniously for  4  years.  They  have  stood 
together  for  the  defense  of  America's  in- 
terests and  the  free  world's  Interest.  And 
now  they  part  as  friends  and  admirers. 
The  World  Bank  is  getting  one  of 
America's  finest  sons.  And  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Is  losing  one  of  its  finest  and 
most  dedicated  public  servants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Secretai-y  McNamara's  statement  to 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  his  de- 
parture from  the  Department  of  Defense 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  30.  1967) 
Statsbckmt  or  Robxxt  S.  McNamaka 
I  should  Uke  to  tell  you  of  the  events  that 
have  led  up  to  my  nooilnatlon  as  president 
of  the  World  Bank.  In  less  than  60  days  I  will 
have  served  seven  years  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. No  one  of  my  predecessors  has  served 
so  long.  I  myself  did  not  plan  to.  I  have  done 
•o  because  of  my  feeling  of  obligations  to 
the  President  and  the  nation,  although  I 
have  felt  for  some  time  that  there  would  be 
benefits  from  the  appointment  of  a  fresh  per- 
son. 

On  the  18th  of  April  Mr.  George  Woods, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  told  me  that  he 
wished  to  recommend  me  to  the  executive 
dUvctora  as  bis  successor. 

He  asked  whether  I  would  be  Interested.  I 
repUed  that  I  bad  not  thought  of  the  pos- 


BtblUty  before  he  mentioned  It  to  me.  but 
that  I  was  Interested  In  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  less-developed  countries 
and  believed  that  the  work  of  the  bank  In 
this  respect  was  vital  to  the  stability  of  rela- 
tions among  all  nations. 

I  emphasized  to  him.  however,  as  I  have  to 
at  least  20  others  In  the  past  two  years,  that  I 
have  never  believed  In  considering  any  future 
Job  before  completing  a  current  one.  and 
that  I  felt  deeply  obligated  to  serve  the  Presi- 
dent as  Secretary  of  Defense  as  long  as  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Woods  replied  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  make  any  declson  then,  that  although 
his  own  term  was  scheduled  to  end  on  Dec. 
31.  1967,  he  had  been  considering  with  the 
executive  directors  the  possibility  of  stay- 
ing on  for  as  long  as  another  year.  I  reported 
this  conversation  to  the  President  and  told 
him  of  my  Interest  In  the  post.  I  reiterated 
that  I  would  serve  as  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
long  as  he  felt  It  necessary. 

About  the  middle  of  October  I  was  In- 
formed by  the  President  that  nominations 
to  succeed  Mr.  Woods  would  soon  have  to  be 
made,  and  he  asked  me  If  I  was  still  In- 
terested In  serving  as  head  of  the  bank.  I 
answered  In  the  affirmative,  repeating,  how- 
ever, that  I  would  not  leave  the  post  of  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  until  he  felt  he  could  re- 
lease me. 

The  President  told  me.  as  he  has  said  to  me 
before,  that  he  believed  I  deserved  whatever 
I  wanted  In  or  out  of  Oovernment.  and  he 
would  do  whatever  he  could  to  help  me  get  It 
We  discussed  the  state  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram and  the  names  of  potential  successors.  I 
have  greatly  valued  the  opportunity  to  serve 
my  country  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  am 
profoundly  grateful  to  the  President  for  hU 
unfailing  support  and  friendship.  I  have 
worked  with  him  In  complete  harmony  and 
with  the  highest  regard. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  my  departure 
from  my  present  post  and  the  assumption  of 
my  new  duties.  The  President  bos  asked  me 
to  remain  at  least  long  enough  into  next  year 
to  complete  the  work  on  the  military  program 
and  financial  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969. 


SAN  ANTONIO  OFFERED  NEW  HOPE 
IN  MODEL  CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Friday.  November  17.  San  Antonio 
Express  contains  an  editorial  which  ex- 
presses well  the  goals  which  all  the  re- 
cently chosen  cities  of  the  model  cities 
program  should  contemplate  in  making 
their  plans.  In  its  editorial,  entitled 
"Better  Environment,  Opportimity 
Goals  of  Model  Cities  Program,"  the 
newspaper  points  out  the  prime  goal  of 
the  planners  for  their  city's  future  well- 
b«lng — that  long-term  improvement  be 
achieved  by  making  available,  right  now, 
the  opportunity  to  advance  and  the  en- 
vironment in  which  to  do  so.  More  sim- 
ply, this  program  Is  an  offering  of  hope 
for  the  disadvantaged  of  these  cities, 
which  is  a  new  hope  for  the  cities  them- 
selves. Part  of  a  city  cannot  go  all  the 
way  by  Itself — and  a  city  Is  not  prosper- 
ous If  the  greatest  number  of  Its  resi- 
dents live  In  slums  and  poverty. 

The  Express  article  recognizes  this 
basic  fact  of  life,  urging  the  people  of 
San  Antonio  themselves  to  "try  to  make 
the  plans  work  because  low-paid  people 
are  not  much  of  a  civic  asset."  This  op- 
portunity to  upgrade  slum  areas  In  the 
city  is  an  opportunity  permanently  to 
upgrade  San  Antonio  Itself,  and  the  Ex- 
press does  its  city  a  great  public  serv- 
ice In  pointing  this  out. 


Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Bm-EK  Envikonmbnt.  OppoRTtJNrrT  Ooals  or 
Model  CmEs  Pkocram 

San  Antonio's  inclusion  In  the  "model  cit- 
ies" program  offers  an  unrivaled  challenge 
to  planners.  Object  of  the  program  is  to  up- 
grade substantially  a  slum  area.  Planners 
hove  one  year  In  which  to  qualify  for  a 
portion  of  $300  million  to  carry  out  their 
plans.  There  Is  «ll  million  to  be  divided 
among  63  cities  to  be  used  In  planning.  That 
Is  slightly  under  $175,000  per  city,  which 
means   there  won't  be  money  to  waste. 

The  model  cities  selection  comes  at  the 
same  time  two  major  corporations  have  ex- 
pressed interest  In  locating  a  plant  here  to 
help  train  hardcore  unemployed.  This  ven- 
ture Is  designed  to  test  Job-tralning  Ideas 
on  the  Job. 

The  two  programs  would  represent  big 
help  from  Washington.  They  should  be 
founded  on  long-term  goals  as  well  m  demon- 
stration projects  that  will  generate  Imita- 
tors, not  necessarily  at  public  expense.  There 
Is  a  demand  for  skills.  If  government  can 
Improve  slum  areas  and  train  their  reel- 
dents  at  the  same  time,  a  big  step  can  be 
taken. 

The  programs  amount  to  a  public  Invest- 
ment In  people.  If  environment  and  oppor- 
tunity can  help,  these  projects  wUl  attempt 
to  demonstrate  It.  It  Is  to  the  benefit  of  all 
San  Antonlans  to  try  to  make  the  plans  work 
because  low-paid  people  are  not  much  of  a 
civic  asset. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  the  civilian  pay  raise  bill  was 
a  significant  achievement  for  Congress. 
The  bill  has  been  characterized  as  the 
pay  raise  bill,  but  It  also  effected  a  major 
postage  rate  adjustment,  as  well. 

Much  of  the  real  work  that  leads  to 
the  great  achievements  on  the  Senate 
floor  takes  place  behind  the  clo.sed  doors 
of  committee  rooms.  Some  of  the  signif- 
icant changes  in  the  revenue-raising 
features  of  this  years  postal  rate  bill, 
especially  those  dealing  with  the  raising 
of  rates  for  the  so-called  Junk  mall,  were 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph]. 

To  him  and  to  the  other  Senators  who 
are  members  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  all  of  whom  per- 
formed so  well,  the  Senate  extends  its 
congratulations  and  gratitude. 


CIVIL  DISOBEDIENCE  IS  NOT 
LEGITIMATE  DISSENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  subject  of  dissent  is  being 
widely  discussed  In  connection  with  a 
number  of  our  current  problems,  such  as 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  the  draft,  urban 
rioting,  the  demonstrations,  poverty,  wel- 
fare, and  so  on. 

The  discussions  generally  turn  on  the 
point  at  which  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  speech  and  peaceable  assembly 
clash  with  the  equally  Important  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  an  orderly  society. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  the  right 
of  free  speech  does  not  give  a  person  the 
right  to  falsely  shout  "Are"  in  a  crowded 
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theater.  Nor  does  the  right  of  peaceable 
assembly  confer  upon  a  mob  the  right  to 
block  traffic  or  disrupt  the  normal  opera- 
tions of  organized  society. 

Civil  disobedience,  which  the  misguided 
individuals  who  wish  to  employ  it  con- 
tend is  a  right  stemming  from  free  speech 
and  free  assembly,  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  nor 
does  it  have  any  sanction  in  law.  Civil 
disobedience  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  lawbreaklng. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
point  Is  made  crystal  clear  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  for  we  are  threatened 
with  a  proliferation  of  civil  disobedience 
aimed  at  achieving  all  sorts  of  objec- 
tives by  bypassing  the  democratic 
processes. 

Civil  disobedience,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  legitimate  dissent.  This  vital  point 
is  the  theme  of  a  most  excellent  address 
that  I  have  Just  had  the  privilege  of 
reading,  an  address  delivered  by  Attor- 
ney William  C.  Beatty,  of  Himtington, 
W.  Va.,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  bar.  to  the  State  bar's  20th  an- 
nual meeting  In  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  on 
October  19,  1967. 

This  is  a  scholarly  dissertation,  Mr. 
President,  that  puts  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  question  of  dissent  in  its  relation 
to  demonstrations,  campus  upheavals, 
and  the  many  and  varied  disorders  that 
have  marred  our  national  Image  as  a 
people  who  respect  law  and  the  rights  of 
others. 

The  articulate  and  honorable  dis- 
senter has  always  been  a  respected  fig- 
ure in  American  life.  Indeed,  what  was 
one  generation's  dissent  may  well  be- 
come the  next  generation's  orthodoxy. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  pillars  of 
strength  of  American  democracy. 

But.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have  all 
too  often  witnessed  in  recent  months  in 
the  name  of  dissent  has  been,  instead, 
only  a  grotesque  distortion  of  this  basic 
freedom. 

The  right  to  dissent,  to  free  speech,  in 
an  orderly  society  must,  of  necessity, 
carry  limitations  that  forbid  slander, 
obscenity,  and  incitement  to  crime,  ps 
the  late  Judge  John  J.  Parker  of  the 
Federal  court  of  appeals  that  served 
West  Virginia  once  observed. 

I  cite  particularly  the  words  "incite- 
ment to  crime."  Incitement  to  civil  dis- 
obedience. Mr.  President,  falls  in  that 
category. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  President  Beatty's  address  to  the  bar 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Right  To  Dissent 
(Address  of  WllUam  C.  Beatty.  Huntington. 

W.    Va..    president   of    the   West   Virginia 

State  Bar,  to  the  State  Bar's  20th  annual 

meeting  In  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  October 

19. 1967) 

It  has  very  aptly  been  said  that  "the  at- 
torney whose  professional  thoughts  begin 
and  end  with  his  own  private  clients  Is  a 
pitiable  mockery  of  what  a  great  lawyer  really 
Is."  I  am  fearful  that  to  a  large  degree  we 
have  all  become  pitiable  mockeries  of  what 
a  lawyer  Is  and  should  be. 

By  approaching  our  profession  as  mere 
mechanics  rather  than  as  architects  or  de- 


signers of  law  and  Its  order  we  are  abdicat- 
ing our  duty  to  explain  the  great  concepts 
underlying  our  constitutional  government 
at  a  time  when  social  ferment  shows  a  se- 
rious misunderstanding  of  the  responalblU- 
tles  Imposed  upon  the  "free  citizen"  In  the 
handling  of  his  legally  conferred  liberties. 
Recently  we  have  heard  much  about  the 
right  of  dissent  from  almost  everyone  except 
those  who  should  know  and  understand  it 
best — the  lawyers.  To  be  sure  some  have 
spoken  out  but  by  and  large  little  has  been 
beard  from  the  working  lawyer  who  ulti- 
mately should  be  the  firm  foundation  of  the 
legal  system  In  his  own  community.  It  la 
this  thought  that  I  would  like  to  catalyze! 
The  men  who  won  our  Independence  were 
vitally  aware  of  the  fact  that  free  speech 
safeguards  the  very  existence  of  liberty.  They 
recognized  as  pointed  out  by  John  Stuart 
Mill,  the  great  19th  century  liberal  in  his  Es- 
say on  Liberty  that  free  speech  is  "indispens- 
able to  enable  average  human  beings  to  at- 
tain the  mental  stature  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of." 

A  splendid  expression  of  their  underlying 
philosophy  is  found  in  Justice  Brandels' 
opinion  in  Whitney  v.  California  where  he 
said  they  believed: 

"That  freedom  to  think  as  you  will  and  to 
speak  as  you  think  are  means  indispensable 
to  the  discovery  and  spread  of  political  truth; 
that  without  free  speech  and  assembly  dis- 
cussion would  be  futile:  that  with  them,  dis- 
cussion affords  ordinarily  adequate  protec- 
tion against  the  dissemination  of  noxious 
doctrine;  that  the  greatest  menace  to  free- 
dom is  an  Inert  people;  that  public  discus- 
sion is  a  political  duty;  and  that  this  should 
be  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  American 
government.  •  •  •  Recognizing  the  occasional 
tyrannies  of  governing  majorities,  they 
amended  the  Constitution  so  that  free  speech 
and  assembly  should  be  guaranteed." 

The  essence  to  be  distilled  from  all  of  this 
is  that  the  "truth  itself  is  benefited  by  free 
expression  of  opposing  views"  even  though 
there  may  be  great  error  in  such  expression. 
That  the  right  to  dissent — the  right  to  be 
wrong,  if  need  be.  is  affCH-ded  the  most 
humble  citizen. 

However,  regardless  of  all  this  altruism  we 
know  practically  that  the  life  of  the  dis- 
senter— the  attacker  of  the  orthodox — has 
not  been  an  easy  one.  History  teents  with  in- 
stances of  dissenters  being  put  down. 

Socrates  died  for  his  unorthodox  views. 
Christ  was  put  down  for  protesting  the  re- 
ligious order  of  his  day. 

The  Reformation  broke  out  at  least  on  20 
occasions  before  Luther's  time  and  was  put 
down. 

Even  in  this  country  we  hanged  a  few 
witches  ourselves  at  Salem.  At  one  time  mem- 
bers of  labor  unions  were  pilloried  as  here- 
tics and  Scopes  was  tried  for  teaching  evolu- 
tion in  Tennessee. 

"Libertarians,  bigots,  heroes,  scoundrels, 
sages,  fools — in  America  we  have  had,  and 
do  now  have,  them  all." 

In  time  of  crisis  we  have  always  tended  to 
think  more  acutely  upon  the  right  to  free 
expression.  We  are  doing  this  now  because 
of  the  debates  over  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
the  queetlonlng  growing  from  the  civil  rights 
movement.  While  the  concern  is  more  vocal 
the  anatomy  of  the  matter  of  dissent  remains 
the  same.  It  has  always  been  the  same. 

Recently  Henry  Steel  Commager.  the  his- 
torian, has  put  his  finger  on  the  one  great 
obstacle  that  has  stood  In  the  way  of  In- 
formed dissent,  that  Is,  that — 

"Men  In  authority  will  always  think  that 
criticism  of  their  policies  Is  dangerous." 

And  while  a  feeUng  of  danger  may  some- 
times be  Justified  the  greatest  risk  in  such 
a  fear  is  that  the  reaction  to  criticism  will 
be  one  of  emotion  and  name  calling.  The 
worst  offense  which  can  be  committed  in  this 
connection  says  John  Stuart  Mill  "is  to  stig- 


matize those  who  hold  contrary  opinion  aa 
bad  and  immoral  men." 

We  all  have  a  tendency  to  do  this  with 
those  who  disagree  with  u«.  Tet.  when  we  re- 
move the  heat  of  controversy,  logic  and  his- 
tory tell  us  Mill  was  right. 

At  this  late  date  we  do  not  think  evil  of 
those  writers  and  preachers  who  opposed  the 
War  with  Mexico  like  Theodore  Parker  who 
denounced  the  war  Sunday  aftCT  Sunday 
and  today  is  remembered  aa  The  Great  Amer- 
ican Preacher.  Nor  do  we  now  condemn  the 
beloved  Mark  Twain  who  was  so  violently 
against  our  participation  in  the  Philippine 
Insiirrection  of  1899  that  he  asserted  that 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  should  have  the  white 
stripes  painted  black  and  the  stcu^  replaced 
by  a  skull  and  croesbonee. 

We  dont  condemn  Lincoln  for  his  unyield- 
ing opposition  to  slavery — an  accepted  insti- 
tution of  his  day.  And  we  sometimes  forget 
that  the  dissents  of  Justice  Holmes  of  40  to 
60  years  ago.  Holmes  was  called  the  Oreat 
Dissenter — have  become  the  law  of  our  time. 
The  late  Judge  John  J.  Parker,  of  our  own 
Federal  Court  of  Appeals  admirably  summed 
up  what  I  have  been  fumbling  to  say  when 
he  explained: 

"All  this  should  be  self-evident.  It  has 
been  said  by  wise  men  so  many  times  over 
in  the  world's  history  that  I  should  apolo- 
gize for  saying  it.  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  there  is  such  great  temptation  to  forget 
It  whenever  an  unpopular  minority  says 
something  that  strikes  at  the  foundation 
of  what  we  ourselves  believe  in.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  believe  in  freedom  of  religion  for 
Episcopalians  or  Baptists  or  Presbyterians. 
The  test  is  whether  we  believe  In  It  for  Mo- 
hammedans or  atheists.  It  Is  easy  enough 
to  believe  In  free  speech  for  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  The  rub  comes  when  it  Is  ap- 
plied to  Communists  and  fascists  and  others 
whose  teachings  would  subvert  our  institu- 
tions. We  must  never  forget  that  unless 
speech  is  free  for  everybody  it  is  free  for 
nobody;  that  unless  it  is  free  for  error  It 
is  not  free  for  truth;  and  that  the  only 
limitations  that  may  safely  be  placed  upon 
It  are  those  that  forbid  slander,  obscenity 
and  Incitement  to  crime." 

Now  I  want  3rou  to  bear  particular  note 
of  the  last  sentence  of  Judge  Parker's  re- 
marks. I  believe  that  he  here  stated  a  {Man- 
ciple that  is  being  frequently  ignored  today 
by  those  claiming  the  right  to  dissent — 

He  says  ".  .  .  the  only  limitations  that 
may  be  safely  placed  upon  it  are  thoee  that 
forbid  slander,  obscenity  and  incitement  to 
critne." 

These  are  the  legitimate  limitations  that 
a  free  society  must  Impose  to  protect  itself 
and  its  citizens.  These  limitations  are  being 
Ignored  by  many  of  our  so-called  moduli 
dissenters. 

We,  as  citizens,  are  falling  to  call  the 
ground  rules  to  their  attention  and  to  the 
attention  of  our  elected  officials. 

I  now  wish  to  submit  to  you  that  the 
greatest  current  threat  to  free  expression  in 
the  country  Is  the  so-called  doctrine  of  civil 
disobedience. 

The  doctrine  has  been  expressed  by  Martin 
Luther  King  In  his  letter  from  a  Birmingham 
Jail  written  on  April  16,  1963  as  follows: 
"One  who  breaks  an  unjust  law  must  do 
so  openly,  lovingly,  and  with  wlUlngness  to 
accept  the  penalty.  I  submit  that  an  In- 
dividual who  breaks  a  law  that  conscience 
tells  him  Is  unjust,  and  who  willingly  ac- 
cepts the  penalty  of  Imprisonment  in  order 
to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  community 
over  Ita  Injustice.  U  In  reality  expressing  the 
highest  respect  for  law." 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  you  vl<aate  a 
law  lovingly.  And  it  seems  readily  apparent 
that  conscience  varies  from  person  to  per- 
son. Witches  have  been  burned  by  those 
whose  conscience  told  them  It  was  right  and 
Just.  I  suppose  too  that  Jessie  James  probably 
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■aid  It  WM  right  and  Just  to  rob  bantu.  Bven 
tegregatlon.  Itaeir.  haa  been  JusUfled  by  some 
who  have  pointed  righteously  to  their  Bibles. 
As  has  been  observed  by  Burke  Marshall, 
former  assistant  attorney  general,  who  ac- 
tively fo\ight  the  battle  of  civil  righto: 

"It  the  decision  to  break  the  law  really 
turns  on  Individual  coiuclence.  It  Is  hard 
to  see  In  law  how  Dr.  King  Is  any  better  off 
than  Oovernor  Rosa  Harnett  of  Mississippi, 
who  also  believed  deeply  in  his  cause  and  was 
wlUlng  to  go  to  Jail." 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  King,  caught  up 
In  the  fallacy  of  his  own  thinking  has  pro- 
claimed a  different  rule  for  the  massive  re- 
slstence  to  the  law  by  segregatlonlsto.  He 
brands  their  concept  of  moral  law  as  "uncivil 
disobedience"  and  "lawlessness". 

On  Ito  face,  the  doctrine  la  dubious  at  best, 
but  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  rely  on 
Thoreau  and  Oandhl  to  give  It  a  respectable 
philosophical  foundation. 

One  wonders  whether  those  who  cite 
Thoreau  have  actually  read  him.  This  was 
the  man  who  applauded  John  Brown's  bloody 
and  half-crazed  raid  on  Harper's  Perry.  In 
his  Essay  on  Civil  Disobedience  written  In 
1849  he  frankly  admlto  "That  Government 
U  best  which  governs  not  at  all"  and  says 
that — 

"The  only  obligation  which  I  have  a  right 
to  assume  Is  to  do  at  any  time  what  I  think 
Is  right." 

He  opposed  slavery  and  the  war  against 
Mexico.  Refusing  to  pay  his  taxes  he  spent 
one  night  In  Jail.  This  Idea  of  refusing  to 
pay  taxes  Is  appealing,   but.   be  that  as  It 

may,    his    doctrine    Is    pure    and    simple 

anarchy. 

Neither  Is  Gandhi's  historic  struggle  In 
India  an  honest  precedent  for  he  was  forced 
to  use  techniques  of  disobedience  because 
l***ul  processes  were  wholly  unavailable. 

Some  other  precedento  loosely  Invoked  as 
Justification  of  civil  disobedience  have  In- 
cluded Shay's  Rebellion  In  Massachusetto, 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  refusal  to  obey  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  civil  disorders  found 
In  the  labor  movement.  These  episodes  fall 
short  of  responsible  authority. 

As  an  example  of  the  mlsgxilded  thinking 
of  some  of  these  Incipient  revolts  In  Ameri- 
can history  which  are  called  on  to  support 
civil  disobedience  let's  look  at  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion for  a  moment.  As  a  witness  we  call 
Daniel  Shay  himself.  He  was  a  gallant  fighter 
in  the  Revolution.  In  1787  he  was  leading 
a  revolt  against  the  State  of  Massachusetto. 
And  we  hear  him  advising  his  1100  rebels: 
"Boys,  If  you  don't  know  what  you're  fight- 
ing for,  I'U  tell  you.  You're  fighting  for 
liberty. 

"U  you  don't  know  what  liberty  Is,  I'll  toll 
you.  It's  the  right  to  do  as  you  please,  and 
to  make  others  do  whatover  It  pleases  you  to 
have  them  do." 

This  testimony  from  Shay  Is  the  key  to 
the  whole  matter.  It  shows  plainly  the  belief 
of  many  today  that  freedom  Is  the  right  to 
use  force  to  achieve  your  ends.  However, 
freedom  of  expression  or  any  Uberty  for  that 
matter  carries  with  it  certain  responsibilities 
Without  obligation  freedom  Is  Ucense.  Like 
Justice  Holmes  has  vividly  atatod: 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  In  a  theater  and  casing  panic." 

Some  people  particularly  tho8>-who  apply 
the  doctrine  of  civil  disobedience  think  today 
that  they  have  the  right  to  cry  "Fire"  any 
place  at  any  time.  High  Ume  they  are  con- 
vinced otherwise  I 

Civil  disobedience  Is  neither  non-violent 
nor  peaceful.  Massing  and  marching  and 
blocking  streeto  from  Intended  use  Is  not 
peaceful  assembly.  Interfering  with  the 
funcUon  of  public  universities  Is  not  aca- 
demic freedom,  nor  U  the  use  of  despicable 
"four  letter"  words  by  bearded  youth  In 
public  gatherings.  Trespass  and  destruction 
of  property  is  certainly  not  freedom  of  ex- 
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presslon.  But  all  of  these  things  are  mob 
acUon  tollor  made  for  those  few  malcon- 
tonto  who  desire  a  total  breakdown  of  or- 
ganized society. 

Sit-ins  are  In  the  words  of  the  liberal 
Justice  Black  "one  of  the  surest  ways  any- 
one can  pick  out  to  disturb  the  peace."  Bven 
non-violent  demonstrations  If  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  exact  a  high  price  from  the 
public  generally.  Traffic  Is  disrupted.  Streeto 
llttored.  Citizens  denied  the  use  of  streeto 
and  sidewalks.  The  drain  on  the  public 
treasury  U  great — the  Selma  march  cost  the 
National  Guard  MOO.OOO.  This  coupled  with 
the  decline  of  public  order  and  Interference 
with  the  righto  of  others  obviously  shows 
th*t  the  use  of  demonstrations  Is  getting  out 
of  hand.  While  many  who  espouse  civil  dis- 
obedience may  be  peaceful  men,  the  prac- 
tices they  have  encouraged  their  followers  to 
Indulge  In  have  led  to  the  belief  that  crime 
does  pay  I 

There  Is  no  constitutional  sanction  for 
civil  disobedience,  and  as  a  mattor  of  fact 
the  case  authority  demands  that  the  state 
have  the  ability  to  protect  Iteelf  from  an- 
archy. Even  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently 
warned  In  the  Cox  case  that  It  will  not  sanc- 
tion "riotous  conduct  In  any  form  or  dem- 
onstrations, however  peaceful  their  con- 
duct or  commendable  their  motives,  which 
conflict  with  properly  drawn  statutes  and 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  law  and 
order,  protect  the  community  agsUnst  dis- 
order, regulate  traffic,  safeguard  legitimate 
Interests  in  private  and  public  property,  or 
protect  the  administration  of  Justice  and 
other  essential  governmental  functlona." 

Unfortunately,  many  people  In  high  places 
have  forgotten  these  first  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. Civil  disobedience  has  been  "ac- 
claimed In  the  media"  and  "proclaimed  from 
the  pulpit."  Sad  to  say,  virtually  every  Prot- 
estant denomination  has  officially  endorsed 
It  In  some  form  or  the  other,  and  from  what 
we  hear  from  Milwaukee  the  Protestanto  are 
not  alone. 

The  stolned  glass  voices  of  the  ministry 
have  attempted  to  beguile  us  with  calls  for 
higher  loyalty  when  actually  the  higher  loy- 
alty of  which  they  speak  Is  only  their  own 
personal  predilection.  These  later  day  "proph. 
eto"  have  all  too  readily  mistaken  their 
own  Individual  desires  for  the  will  of  the 
Almighty.  They  need  to  be  reminded  that 
the  teneto  of  their  faiths  nowhere  Justify  the 
concept  that  true  freedom  can  be  obtained 
without  attention  to  duty  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  teach  that  only  discipline  can  bring 
true  freedom. 

Churchmen  need  to  recognize  that  our 
government  Is  based  on  an  Ideal  that  at- 
tempto  to  give  each  his  recognition  as  an  In- 
dividual while  providing  each  an  orderly  so- 
ciety to  live  In.  Unfortunately  the  Ideal  is 
frequenUy  tarnished.  Yet  this  Is  no  excuse 
for  revolt  for  we  have  devised  a  government 
where  the  constitutional  courts  are  open  to 
enforce  Ito  rule  of  law.  And  parenthetically. 
I  might  add.  you  as  lawyers  have  a  duty  to 
see  that  no  one  goes  without  access  to  their 
constitutional  courto  should  they  need  It. 

The  clergy,  of  all  people,  should  know  the 
danger  from  the  excesses  of  this  mob  action 
they  advocate.  But  they  are  now  doing  what 
they  have  criticised  others  for  doing  In  the 
past.  They  are  attempting  to  Impose  their 
emotions  and  will  on  others  by  the  use  of 
force.  They  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  mem- 
orable epigram  of  theologian  Rlenhold  Nel- 
bhur  which  says: 

"Man's  capacity  for  Justice  makes  democ- 
racy possible,  but  man's  Inclination  to  In- 
justice makes  democracy  necessary." 

Their  so-called  higher  loyalty  actually 
would  seem  to  demand  a  return  to  the  rule 
of  law — for  m  no  other  way  can  anarchy  and 
chaos  be  averted  and  man's  true  worth  be 
realized  and  safeguard^. 

We  must  not  forget  what  has  gone  on 
before  and  what  can  happen  when  emotions 


govern  the  conduct  of  the  day.  As  recenti. 
as  the  Second  World  War  we  here  m  Wart 
Virginia  had  an  experience  with  the  emo- 
tlons  of  the  day.  Our  Board  of  Education 
attempted  to  force  a  compulsory  flag  salute 
on  aU  who  attended  pubUc  schools  Th. 
Jehovah  Witnesses  who  opposed  the  flu 
salute  on  the  basis  that  their  reUgion  pro! 
hlblted  the  worship  of  graven  image  on  one 
or  two  occasions  were  tarred  and  feathered 
and  run  out  of  town.  Ultimately  in  Wert 
Virginia  Board  of  Kdtuxtion  v.  Bamette  th« 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  struS 
down  the  flag  saluUng  regulation  with 
JusUce  Jackson  saying  that — 

"Those  who  begin  coercive  elimination  of 
dissent  soon  find  themselves  exterminating 
dissenters.  Compulsory  unification  of  oplnlM 
achieves  only  the  unanimity  of  the  grave- 

ThU  U  exactly  what  is  occurring  in  the 
civil  righto  movement.  As  Lewis  Powell,  past 
president  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
has  pointed  out  "Many  centuries  of  human 
misery  show  that  once  a  society  departs  from 
the  rule  of  Uw,  and  every  man  becomes  the 
Judge  of  which  laws  he  will  obey,  only  the 
strongest  remain  free." 

It  seems  to  be  current  thinking  that  the 
right  to  dissent  envelops  the  Rap  Browns 
and  the  Stokely  Carmlchaels  In  a  cloak  of 
Immunity.  This,  of  course.  Is  not  true  Thers 
are  concepto  as  old  as  the  nation  Itself  which 
allow  self -protection.  As  a  passing  footnote 
to  history  we  find  that  here  In  West  Vir- 
ginia Governor  Hatfield  once  closed  a  news- 
paper In  Huntington  which  was  Interfering 
with  efforto  to  bring  peace  In  a  mine  war 
during  a  period  when  martial  law  had  been 
proclaimed.  Undoubtedly  governmenui  ac- 
tion did  not  suffer  from  the  refined  restric- 
tions then  that  It  now  does.  However,  the 
principle  Is  that  the  governor  of  a  state  has 
power  to  declare  martial  law  and  tempo- 
rarily Incarcerate  and  hold  those  partlclpat- 
mg  In  Insurrections,  rebellions  or  civil  com- 
motions.  As   former   Justice   Whltaker  has 

"The  remedy  Is  plain  as  the  threat.  It  U 
simply  to  Insist  that  our  governmento  state 
and  federal,  discharge  their  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  people  against  lawless  Invasions  upon 
their  persons  and  property.  In  no  other  way 
can  we  orderly  resolve  the  issues  that  con- 
front and  divide  us,  or  live  together  In  peace 
and  harmony  as  a  civilized  nation." 

This  the  organized  Bar  must  demand  This 
country  cannot  accept  a  doctrine  which  al- 
lows a  cltlaen  to  pick  and  choose  the  obll- 
gatlons  of  citizenship  he  will  perform  It 
Is  time  the  Bar  Is  heard  on  the  question  We 
must  tell  the  devotees  of  clvU  dUobedlence 
that  the  rule  of  law  must  prevail  and  the 
violators  of  the  law  no  matter  how  lofty 
their  alms  or  how  high  their  position  In  so- 
clety  must  be  told  they  are  not  above  the 
law.  We  must  InsUt  that  correction  of  sup- 
posed injustices  by  threat  of  IntUnldatlon 
by  extra-legal  means  or  by  violence  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  u  not  a  body  these  days  to  be  bound 
by  precedent  even  It  cannot  conUnue  to 
Ignore  the  growing  threat  to  our  liberty  of 
expression  posed  by  thu  doctrine  of  force 
called  clvU  disobedience.  Civil  disobedience 
has  proliferated  to  such  sweeping  subjecto 
as  Vietnam,  peace  In  general,  disarmament 
poverty,  and  Is  beginning  to  be  practiced 
whenever  Impatient  leaders  deem  It  a  more 
efficacious  means  than  the  normal  process 
of  democracy." 

It  Is  the  greatest  single  threat  today  to 
the  right  of  dissent  and  has  contributed 
measurably  in  my  opinion  to  the  long  hot 
summers  we  have  been  having  of  late  The 
Supreme  Court  would  now  do  well  to  abide 
the  admonition  of  Justice  Jackson  made  * 
few  years  ago  when  he  said: 

"This  Court  has  gone  far  toward  accept- 
ing the  doctrine   that  civil   liberty  means 
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tbe  removal  of  all  restralnto  fr<Mn  these 
^,wd8  and  that  all  local  attempto  to  maln- 
tsin  order  are  Impalrmento  of  the  Uberty  of 
the  citizen.  The  choice  Is  not  between  order 
ujd  liberty.  It  Is  between  liberty  with  order 
and  anarchy  without  either.  There  Is  danger 
that  If  the  Court  does  not  temper  Ito  doc- 
trinaire logic  with  a  little  practical  wisdom. 
It  will  convert  the  constitutional  BUI  of 
Bights  into  a  suicide  pact." 
Think  about  iti 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  chief  factors  contributing  to  the  rash 
of  civil  disorders  this  summer  was 
widespread  unemployment  In  the  neigh- 
borhoods where  this  violence  occurred. 
The  causes  for  this  unemployment  are 
many— Job  discrimination,  lack  of  edu- 
cational opportunities,  the  absence  of 
training  facilities,  and  racial  segregation 
In  housing.  However,  one  immediate  cause 
has  been  the  flight  of  Industry  from  the 
center  city  to  the  suburbs. 

This  shift  in  location  patterns  has 
placed  the  resident  of  the  ghetto  In  a 
position  where  It  Is  difficult  for  him  to 
compete  for  these  jobs.  The  white  worker 
can  live  near  the  new  plant,  or  usually 
can  afford  an  automobile  to  drive  to  work. 

The  ghetto  dweller,  on  the  other  hand, 
Is  usually  barred  from  renting  or  owning 
a  home  In  this  new  area,  cannot  afford  a 
car,  and  cannot  take  public  transporta- 
tion to  the  plant.  The  result  is  that  this 
person  is  closed  out  of  a  Job. 

In  the  past  2  years,  however,  there  has 
been  a  recognition  by  private  enterprise 
that  the  location  of  a  plant  has  social 
consequences  In  addition  to  the  normal 
economic  ones.  Many  companies  are  now 
Bware  that  a  decision  to  move  to  the 
suburb  means  an  increase  in  the  frustra- 
tion In  the  ghetto.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
reevaluatlon  by  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  companies  as  to  where  plants 
should  be  located. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
one  nationwide  corporation.  Control 
Data,  has  decided  to  build  a  plant  in  a 
center  city  location,  and  more  Important, 
to  build  on  the  North  Side  of  Minne- 
apolis, where  racial  disturbances  oc- 
curred this  summer.  Control  Data,  one 
of  the  country's  largest  computer  man- 
ufacturers, has  announced  that  it  will 
build  an  85,000-square-foot  plant  that 
will  employ  275  people.  In  addition. 
Control  Data  will  also  use  the  area  as 
the  site  for  one  of  Its  training  Institutes. 

This  will  be  a  major  step  toward  the 
Improvement  of  the  North  Side,  and 
should  serve  as  an  example  to  other 
companies  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
resident  of  the  North  Side  will  recdize 
that  he  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  that 
there  are  good  financial  opportimities 
available  to  him.  I  afiplaud  this  decision 
and  wish  Control  Data  oomplete  success. 

Mr.  President,  this  move  to  the  North 
Side  in  Minneapolis  demonstrates  that 
Control  Data  committed  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  citizens  in  its  community. 
It  is  a  fine  example  of  community  in- 
volvement. It  is  also  a  challenge — an  at- 
tempt to  reverse  the  tide  of  Industry  and 
jobs  away  from  the  city,  and  away  from 
those  whose  mobility  Is  limited.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune,  commending  the  decision  of 
Control  Data,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoNTSOL  Data  and  thx  Nobth  Snn 
There  soon  will  be  a  new  name  on  Ply- 
mouth Av.,  the  street  of  boarded-up  build- 
ings. It  wUl  be  that  of  Control  Data  Corp. 
The  decision  of  one  of  the  world's  leading 
computer  manufacturers  to  open  a  plant  on 
the  Minneapolis  North  Side,  where  racial  dis- 
turbances occurred  In  1966  and  1907,  Is  an 
exciting  and  significant  development  for  our 
community. 

The  company  will  operate  temporarily  In 
leased  quarters  at  Plymouth  and  Bryant 
Avs.,  but  next  year  will  build  an  86,000- 
square-foot  plant  to  employ  275  people.  Just 
as  Important,  Control  Date,  which  operates 
eight  computer  Institutes  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad,  will  establish  ito  second 
Minneapolis  Institute  near  or  adjacent  to  the 
new  North  Side  plant. 

The  pnnouncement  Is  significant  for  many 
reasons. 

The  plant  and  Institute  represent  the  first 
major  private  investment  announced  for  the 
poverty  district  since  the  disturbances.  We 
hope  It  encourages  other  such  investmento. 
The  plant  will  provide  Job  opportunities 
for  untrained  resldento  of  that  part  of  our 
city  with  the  highest  concentration  of  non- 
whltee  and  the  highest  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. Previously,  Inexperienced  persons  have 
been  trained  by  Control  Date  to  become  pro- 
ductive workers  at  such  rural  locations  as 
Redwood  Palls,  Cambridge,  Spring  Grove  and 
Montevideo,  and  Control  Data  beUevee  It 
can  do  the  same  on  the  North  Side. 

The  Institute  will  bring  Into  the  North 
Side  studento  from  throughout  the  Upper 
Midwest,  thereby  breaking  down,  partly,  the 
fences  that  separate  and  isolate  the  North 
Side  from  the  broader  metropolitan  com- 
munity. Ito  presence  In  the  North  Side,  one 
hopes,  win  motivate  more  young  people  there 
to  continue  their  education  and  enter  an 
Industry  where  opportunities  for  personal 
advancement  are  great. 

The  plant  represento  a  break  In  the  pat- 
tern of  Industrial  flight  to  the  sxlburbe.  Con- 
trol Date,  now  only  10  years  old,  got  Ito 
start  m  an  old  buUdlng  at  6th  and  Park, 
but  Joined  the  suburban  movement  when 
It  later  located  Ito  headquarters  In  Bloomlng- 
.  ton  and  put  Ito  biggest  planto  In  the  suburbs. 
The  plant  also  represento  a  major  com- 
mitment by  Control  Data  toward  Improving 
the  atUtudes  of  the  ghetto,  for  It  will  pro- 
duce  a  standard  product,  an  electronic  de- 
vice that  Is  a  part  of  each  computer  sjrstem 
the  company  sells.  People  who  will  work  In 
the  plant  will  know  that  they  are  not  Ju«t 
the  reciplento  of  some  kind  of  corporate  do- 
goodlsm  or  special  federal  contract. 

In  recruiting  workers,  the  company  will 
work  closely  with  poverty  agencies  active  on 
the  North  Side.  But  there  Is  no  government 
money  Involved  in  the  project,  nor  are  fed- 
erally-financed training  programs  part  of  It 
(although  Control  Date  does  not  rule  out 
the  use  of  such  programs.  If  appropriate). 
The  project  clearly  appears  to  Involve  much 
more  than  Control  Date  is  required  to  do  to 
fulfill  Ito  obligations  as  a  major  federal  con- 
tractor and  equal  opportunity  employer.  It 
is  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  It  did  when  It  took  on  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.  In  the  field  of  super- 
computers. Control  Data  Is  teklng  on  another 
major  new  challenge.  It  came  out  well  on  the 
first.  All  of  us  have  a  stake  In  how  well  Con- 
trol Data  and  Ito  new  employes  succeed  m 
this  new  challenge. 


OUR  POPULATION  AND  OUR  FUTURE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  United  States  is  the  fourth 
nation  in  history  to  have  passed  200 
million  population.  The  others  are  main- 
land China,  with  an  estimated  750  mil- 
lion; India,  with  about  510  million;  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  an  estimated  240 
million. 

When  this  historic  milestone  for  our 
country  was  passed,  the  Washington 
Post  took  note  of  the  occasion  in  a  very 
fine  editorial 

It  took  nearly  350  years  from  the  time 
the  first  colonists  settled  on  these  shores 
for  this  coimtiy  to  reach  its  first  100 
million  in  1915.  It  took  only  52  years 
for  that  number  to  double  to  the  200  mil- 
lion mark.  Now  the  projection  is  that 
by  the  year  2000,  only  a  little  more  than 
26  years  away,  our  population  will  reach 
or  pass  300  million. 

Such  growth  has  significant  implica- 
tions for  almost  every  aspect  of  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  We  must  keep  con- 
stantly in  mind,  as  we  consider  the  leg- 
islative issues  that  come  before  Con- 
gress, that  this  is  Indeed  a  dynamic  so- 
ciety in  which  we  live,  and  one  in  which 
the  problems  of  change  will  become 
more,  not  less,  acute.  We  must  never  fall 
into  the  trap  of  thinking  of  our  prob- 
lems as  if  they  were  static. 

Said  in  another  way,  the  problems  di- 
rectly relating  to  population  that  we 
have  faced  in  the  period  of  time  it  has 
taken  the  United  States  to  grow  from 
100  million  to  200  million  will  more  than 
double  in  Impact  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately ahead  of  us,  for  it  will  take  only 
half  the  time  to  reach  300  million  that 
it  has  taken  us  to  pass  the  present  his- 
toric milestone  of  200  million. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Two  Hundred  Million 
Milestone."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  23.  1967,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Two  Httndrd  Mnxioir  IdUBTOifX 
Passing  the  200  mllUon  mark  In  popula- 
tion Is  something  of  a  mUestone  In  our  his- 
tory, like  the  passing  of  the  frontier.  Just 
when  It  occurred  Is  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  a  question  of  no  real  significance.  But 
the  fact  that  this  country  took  300  years  of 
high  birth  rates  and  immigration  to  attain 
ito  first  100  million,  that  It  has  doubled  Ito 
population  since  1915  and  Is  now  expected 
to  add  another  100  million  before  the  turn 
of  the  century  ought  to  provide  some  pro- 
found thinking  about  where  we  are  heading. 
Throughout  our  history  we  have  been  ex- 
tremely gxowth  conscious.  Rapid  multiplica- 
tion seemed  essential  to  fill  up  our  vast 
open  spaces,  to  augment  economic  prosperity 
and  create  national  strength.  So  growth  and 
more  growth  came  to  seem  the  primary  vir- 
tue. It  Is  deeply  Ingrained  in  American  think- 
ing. With  the  passing  of  the  200  mllUon  mUe- 
stone. however,  we  have  surely  attained  ma- 
turity, and  we  will  have  to  adjust  our  think- 
ing to  the  problems  of  maturity  If  we  are 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  many  older  civiliza- 
tions. 

Even  with  200  million  Americans,  our  cities 
are  being  overwhelmed  by  traffic  congestion, 
air  and  water  polIutl<».  slxims  and  social 
ferment.  The  country  seems  to  be  nishlag 
toward  the  creation  of  ln8ti{^>ortable  Biega- 
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lopoU  on  the  East  and  West  Coasts  and  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region.  If  another  100  million 
people  should  be  dumped  Into  these  over- 
crowded urban  centers  In  the  next  three 
decades,  living  conditions  might  well  become 
Intolerable. 

It  Is  not  wise  to  wait  until  our  food  supply 
has  been  endangered  or  our  living  space 
has  been  overcrowded  before  recognizing  the 
changes  that  have  come  about.  In  the  decades 
ahead  the  country  may  have  to  resort  to 
drastic  mefisures  to  maintain  something  of  an 
urban-rural  balance.  Truisms  of  the  past 
about  the  virtue  of  large  famlUes  may  have 
to  be  unlearned,  and  certainly  we  shall  have 
to  spend  a  far  larger  portion  of  our  time  and 
energy  on  the  preservation  of  precious  re- 
sources and  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  passing  of  a  population  milestone  will 
not  of  Itself  effect  any  changes.  But  It  Is  an 
Invitation  to  broader  thinking.  It  should 
remind  us  that  hxmaan  welfare  and  national 
strength  are  not  measured  In  mere  numbers 
but  In  the  ability  of  people  to  create  a 
sound  and  sustainable  environment. 
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CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  783,  Senate  Resolution  180 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  con- 
sider taking  the  appropriate  Initiative 
through  his  representative  at  the  tJnlted  Na- 
tions to  assure  that  the  United  States  reso- 
lution of  January  31,  1966,  or  any  other 
resolution  of  equivalent  purpose  be  brought 
before  the  Security  Council  for  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
is  under  control. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  will  be 
a  very  brief  quonun  call.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  charge  it  against  my  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  now,  together  with  others,  I  have 
urged  that  this  Nation  demonstrate  to  all 


the  world  how  serious  we  are  In  our  de- 
sire that  the  Vietnamese  war  be  taken  up 
by  the  United  Nations,  and,  hopefully 
resolved. 

I  know,  as  others  do,  that  there  are  a 
great  many  hurdles  that  have  to  be 
cleared,  and  many  difficulties  can  be  as- 
signed as  to  why  no  constructive  result 
will  follow  by  reference  to  the  United 
Nations. 

The  alternatives  available  to  us  are 
tragically  limited,  and  if  we  have  the  will 
to  get  to  the  moon  and  to  wage  war,  we 
should  commit  that  same  resolute  will  to 
the  search  for  peace.  Including  a  search 
in  the  United  Nations;  and  we  should 
make  very  clear  that  the  judgment  of  the 
United  Nations  with  respect  to  the 
proper  course  to  resolve  the  fight  In  Viet- 
nam will  be  a  judgment  that  we  will  ac- 
cept, unless  It  offends  the  conscience  of 
America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  be  charged  against  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,    the    time    will    be    charged 
equally,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The    assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    PULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  25  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  Senator  Mansfield,  and  54  other 
Senators  submmitted  a  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  which  would  seek  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  issue  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  I  am  very  pleased 
and  proud  to  say  that  this  resolution  now 
has  59  cosponsors. 

This   resolution   was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on   Foreign  Relations.   The 
hearings  which  followed  were  particu- 
larly useful  to  the  committee,  because 
most   of   the   witnesses   had   served   as 
former  U.S.  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. These  men  spoke  with  authority 
and  with  e.xperlence  as  to  the  procedural 
processes  of  the  United  Nations  and  how 
the  United  States  could  best  undertake 
an  initiative  to  bring  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam before  the  Security  Council  for  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  On  the  basis  of  this 
testimony  and  the  very  able  presentation 
of  the  distinguished  U.S.  Representative 
to     the    United    Nations.     Ambassador 
Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee    unanimously    recommended 
that  the  Senate  approve  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  proposal  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  not  the  only  one  before  the  Sen- 
ate. The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  the  architect  of  Senate 
consideration  of  an  attempt  to  get  the 
United  Nations  to  consider  the  Vietnam 
issue.  The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
submitted  a  resolution  of  his  own  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Both  Sen- 
ate Resolution  180  and  the  resolution  of 


the  Senator  from  Oregon  were  considen*! 
together.  ^ 


With  the  support  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon,  Mr.  President  the 
committee  decided  to  report  the  more 
general  language  of  Senate  Resolution 
180.  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  It  was  thought  that  a 
generalized  resolution  drawing  the  over- 
whelming  support  of  the  Senate  would 
best  make  the  point  which  is  most  sig- 
niflcant:  That  is.  the  endorsement  of  a 
particular  approach  to  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem is  less  important  at  this  moment 
than  seeing  to  it  that  the  Vietnam  dis- 
pute  is  brought  before  the  United  Na- 
tions.  As  the  majority  leader  said  on 
October  25  when  he  submitted  Senate 
Resolution  180.  "Initiation,  not  resolu- 
tion,  is  the  key  word  as  far  as  the  Secu- 
rity Council  Is  concerned." 

Mr.  President,  the  witnesses  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  were  unan- 
imous in  their  judgment  that  the  United 
States  must  take  the  question  of  Vietnam 
to  the  United  Nations  if  the  United  Na- 
tions is  to  continue  to  have  relevance  to 
peacemaking.  The  United  Nations  can 
hardly  beg  the  question  of  Vietnam.  If  it 
continues  to  avoid  the  Vietnam  issue,  It 
may  well  go.  in  my  opinion,  the  way' of 
the  League  of  Nations. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  a  US 
initiative  at  the  United  Nations.  It  has 
been  almost  2  years  since  the  United 
States  sought  to  place  the  Vietnam  issue 
before  the  Security  Council  and  then 
dropped  the  effort.  The  effort  ended,  not 
In  a  repudiation  of  the  United  States 
initiative,  but  rather  in  indecision  and 
ambiguity  in  the  expectation  of  greater 
results  from  other  peacemaking  efforts, 
expectations  which,  of  course,  have  been 
totally  unfulfilled. 

Rather,  the  war  has  gone  on,  relent- 
less in  its  destruction  and  revolting  and 
degrading  and  odious  In  the  human  toll 
which  It  has  exacted.  The  road  of  the 
war's  expansion  has  become  a  boulevard; 
the  path  to  peace  has  narrowed  to  a 
slender  trail,  as  alternatives  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  options  declined.  In 
an  open-ended  and  frustrating  and  di- 
visive war.  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  but  to  pursue  every  possible  ap- 
proach to  an  honorable  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  dispute. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  my  colleagues  to  review  the  testi- 
mony which  was  taken  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  which  is  con- 
tained In  the  report  on  each  Senator's 
desk.  However,  I  would  commend  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee on  Senate  Resolution  180  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  Senate.  Many  wit- 
nesses argued  that  a  deescalation  such 
as  a  cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  would  be  an  essential  bona 
fides  and  might  open  the  way  to  bringing 
the  Vietnam  war  to  an  honorable  con- 
clusion. 

Many  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  may  agree  with  this 
proposition.  Many  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  may  not  agree. 
In  the  common  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  was  felt  more  important  to 
search  for  that  which  would  unite  the 
Senate.  Such  unity  was  found  in  the 
language  of  Senate  Resolution  180.  The 
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conunlttee  agreed  that  the  effort  should 
be  made  to  open  the  way  to  United  Na- 
tions consideration  of  the  Vietnam  issue 
fflthout  in  any  way  prejudicing  the  out- 
come of  discussion  and  debate  by  speci- 
fying preconditions  or  a  particular 
approach. 

I  believe  that  this  initiative  will  be  a 
worthwhile  effort  even  if  consideration 
by  the  Security  Council  serves  only  to 
clarify  the  various  positions  of  those  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  Involved  in  this  con- 
flict by  bringing  them  together  In  a  face- 
to-face  discussion. 

In  short,  this  resolution  asks  only  that 
the  debate  begin  before  the  Security 
Council.  If  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  acting  collectively,  agree,  after 
debate  and  discussion,  that  direct  negoti- 
ations or  convening  of  the  Geneva  con- 
ference, or  whatever,  is  the  surer  way  to 
peace,  and  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
responsibility  of  those  beliefs  by  going 
on  record,  then  there  may  well  be  the 
beginning  of  a  beginning  toward  the 
restoration  of  i>eace. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  has  already 
been  raised  from  a  guerrilla  war  to  an 
internationalized  war.  I  suggest  the  time 
has  come  to  internationalize  the  search 
for  peace. 

Can  the  United  Nations  help?  We  will 
not  know  vmtil  the  attempt  is  made,  and 
made  again  and  again  if  it  is  necessary. 
I  urge  that  we  begin  here  today  the 
process  which  may  lead  from  the  rhetoric 
of  peace  in  the  United  Nations  to  the 
realities  of  peacemaking  on  Vietnam. 

I  wish  again  to  commerid  the  leader- 
ship of  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
their  initiative  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  now  the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  endorse  this  proposal  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time 
for  the  rollcall  to  be  charged  equally  to 
both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
resolution. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  war  In  Vietnam  Is  the  only  major 
crisis  since  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  which  neither  the  Security 
Council  nor  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  has  exercised  Its  in- 
fluence. The  time  Is  long  past  due  for 
officials  of  the  Johnson  administration 
to  make  a  much  greater  effort  to  bring 
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our  Vietnam  Involvement  before  the  Se- 
curity Council  of  the  United  Nations  for 
consideration. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  . 
There  is  no  U.S.  Senator  who  is  more 
knowledgeable  on  our  involvement  In 
Vietnam  or  who  has  added  more  to  his 
knowledge  over  a  longer  period  of  years 
than  the  majority  leader.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  efforts  In  bringing  this  reso- 
lution before  the  Senate. 

If  ever  there  were  a  situation  which 
constituted  a  threat  to  world  peace  as 
envisaged  by  those  who  created  the 
United  Nations  more  than  20  years  ago. 
It  is  certainly  the  Vietnam  war.  The  fact 
that  some  participants  in  that  iigly  civil 
war  are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions should  not  and  does  not  bar  United 
Nations  recognition  of  the  problem, 

U.N.  representatives  of  more  than  104 
nations  have  expressed  the  concern  of 
their  governments  over  the  danger  that 
the  Vietnam  war  presents  to  world  peace. 
Since  September  21.  1967,  delegates  from 
more  than  50  nations  have  suggested  in 
the  General  Assembly  that  the  United 
States  stop  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam In  the  hope  that  this  will  bring  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  VIetcong,  or 
representatives  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  to  the  conference  table  where 
a  cease-fire  can  be  negotiated. 

The  Johnson  administration  has  taken 
the  position  that  the  only  alternative  to 
our  continued  involvement  in  Vietnam 
is  abject,  dishonorable  withdrawal  of  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
an  honorable  alternative  exists  by  halt- 
ing further  escalation  of  the  ground 
fighting  and  an  imconditional  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  fol- 
lowed by  negotiations  for  a  compromise 
settlement  based  on  the  Geneva  agree- 
ments. 

Our  great  Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert 
McNamara,  correctly  stated  that  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnsmi  and  the  ob- 
jectives attained  by  that  incessant  bomb- 
ing are  no  longer  commensurate  with 
the  loss  of  priceless  lives  of  so  many  pl- 
■  lots  and  airmen  now  being  sustained  and 
the  continued  loss  of  aircraft,  of  which 
more  than  800  of  the  finest  warplanes 
ever  produced  have  already  been  shot 
down  in  Vietnam. 

If  President  Johnson  feels  that  he  can- 
not retreat  from  his  present  position  re- 
garding a  halt  to  the  bombing  he  could, 
without  loss  of  face,  make  it  known 
that  the  United  States  would  put  aside  Its 
own  official  views  on  the  bombing  If  the 
United  Nations  called  for  its  suspension 
as  a  step  toward  negotiations.  In  his  ef- 
forts to  settle  the  Algerian  war  by  negoti- 
ation. President  de  Gaulle  at  one  critical 
juncture  withdrew  an  entire  division  of 
French  troops  as  a  means  of  convincing 
the  Algerians  that  he  genuinely  desired 
a  political  settlement.  Neither  France  nor 
De  Gaulle  lost  face.  Nor  would  we.  the 
most  powerful  nation  that  ever  existed 
imder  the  bending  sky  of  God,  forfeit 
the  respect  of  any  country  or  any  mean- 
ingful military  advantage  by  similarly 
taking  the  step  which  only  we  can  take 
to  set  the  peace  machinery  in  motion. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  United 
Nations  will  not  be  able,  or  determined 


enough,  to  cope  with  the  most  serious 
threat  to  world  peace  In  a  generation. 
However,  this  question  will  never  be 
answered  unless  we  make  a  much  greater 
effort  to  bring  the  entire  question  up  for 
consideration  in  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations. 

There  have  been  many  proposals  set 
forth  from  many  different  sources  for 
ending  our  Involvement  in  the  civil  war 
in  Vietnam  and  for  bringing  that  tragic 
confiict  to  a  peaceful  conclusion.  Some 
clE^m  that  the  time  Is  not  now  ripe  for 
UJN.  consideration  of  the  Vietnam  prob- 
lem. With  our  casualties — dead  and 
wounded  yoimg  Americans — now  exceed- 
ing 100,000  yoimg  men  and  with  our 
terrible  losses  increasing  rapidly,  and 
with  no  end  of  this  struggle  in  sight, 
there  should  be  no  question  as  to  the  fact 
that  every  possible  avenue  toward  peace 
should  Immediately  be  explored  and  uti- 
lized to  the  utmost. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  cosponsored 
and  do  strongly  support  the  resolution 
Introduced  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfielo], 
calling  on  the  President  to  take  the  ai>- 
propriate  Initiative  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
question  before  the  Security  Council. 

Faced  with  the  gravest  threat  to  world 
peace  since  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  we  should  avail  ourselves 
of  the  one  international  body  established 
to  maintain  and  secure  world  peace.  In 
asking  the  Security  Council  to  take  an 
active  role  in  bringing  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict to  an  honorable  end  the  United 
States  would  be  showing  itself  to  be  ready 
to  stake  its  reputation  and  motives  in 
free  and  open  debate  before  the  world. 

It  is  with  the  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  live  up  to  its  early  promise  as 
man's  last  best  hope  for  permanent  pesuie 
that  I  support  the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


THE  DEPARTURE  OF  CHARLES 
FRANKEL  AS  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE  FOR  EDUCATION- 
AL AND  CULTURAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  now  placing  insur- 
mountable burdens  on  those  officials  who 
are  trying  to  carry  out  their  responsibil- 
ities in  the  more  enlightened  and  con- 
structive areas  of  international  relations. 
The  Government  is  losing  the  services  of 
many  talented  and  dedicated  men  who 
are  finding  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
their  duties  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
high  performance  they  demand. 
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The  departure  of  Charles  Frankel  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs  carmot  come 
as  a  total  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  he  has  faced. 
In  addition  to  the  major  cuts  in  appro- 
priations which  have  made  the  State  De- 
partment cultxiral  program  almost  im- 
possible to  administer  at  required  levels. 
Dr.  Frankel  has  been  forced  to  deal  with 
a  series  of  Intangible  problems  which 
only  occur  when  our  country  is  regarded 
with  suspicion  abroad:  these  problems 
are  totally  unrelated  to  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

Although  the  international  educational 
and  cultural  exchange  program  has  not 
been  able  to  receive  the  high  priority  It 
deserves,  the  fact  that  it  continues  to 
operate  well  at  all  is  testimony  to  Dr. 
Prankel's  patient,  efficient,  and  selfless 
service.  He  has  earned  the  gratitude  of 
all  who  are  interested  in  international 
cooperation  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  hu- 
manities, and  in  short  of  all  those  deeply 
interested  in  better  human  relations  in 
this  troubled  world.  His  demand  for  ex- 
cellence in  international  education  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  those  who  have 
participated  in  the  various  programs.  Dr. 
Frankel  will  be  sorely  missed.  We  can 
only  find  some  solace  in  the  fact  that  he 
will  continue  to  contribute  in  other  ways 
to  the  inteUectual  Ufe  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  con- 
template the  loss  to  our  Government  of 
such  an  outstanding  intellectual  leader 
as  Dr.  Frankel  and  his  charming  and  dis- 
criminating wife. 


INDONESIA 


Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  November  22 
printed  a  lead  editorial  entitled  "The 
Smart  Way  To  Help."  It  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  some  of  the  solid  reporting  that 
has  been  produced  by  Scripps-Howard 
correspondent  R.  H.  Shackford,  and,  in 
this  case,  some  of  the  sound  advice  at- 
tributed to  our  American  Ambassador  to 
Indonesia.  Marshall  Greene. 

The  editorial  and  the  reports  it  com- 
ments upon  point  up  some  of  the  changes 
in  aid  and  foreign  policy  emphasis  which 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
been  pushing  upon  the  administration 
for  some  years. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
editorial  may  be  printed  at  this  (>oint 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tre  Smakt  Wat  TD  Hklp 

Southeast  Asia  U  an  area  In  which  the 
TTnlted  State*  can  use  all  the  luck  It  can 
get.  That  Is  why  recent  developments  In 
Indoneela — the  biggest,  most  popxilous  (105 
million  >  and  potentially  richest  nation  In 
the  region — have  been  a  windfall  for  us. 

Just  two  years  ago,  a  P^lng- backed  com- 
munist-led attempt  to  aelse  the  government 
was  nipped  just  In  the  knlck  of  time  by  the 
army.  President  Sukarno,  who  practically  de- 
livered his  country  to  the  communists  and 
wrecked  its  economy  on  the  side,  was  grad- 
ually pried  out  of  office.  And  the  new  nilers, 
mllltwy  and  etvlllan  are  trying  diligently  to 
rehabltate  Indonesia  econooilcaUy. 

Tlie  booblsh  way  for  the  United  States  to 
help  would  be  to  rush  In  with  a  bagful  of 


money,  dispatch  entire  battalions  of  eco- 
nomic aid  advisers,  run  up  the  American 
flag  from  any  available  flagpole,  and  make 
sure  we  surpass  "rival"  governments  that 
give  aid,  too. 

The  real  challenge  to  American  policy- 
makers, as  Scripps-Howard  Correspondent  R. 
H.  Shackford  has  written  from  Jakarta,  Is 
to  find  ways  to  help  the  friendly  new  regime 
pull  Indonesia  together — yet  keep  American 
Involvement  In  Indonesia's  Internal  affairs 
at  a  minimum. 

Fortunately,  we  have  as  Ambassador  in 
Jakarta  one  of  our  smartest  and  coolest  dip- 
lomats, Marshall  Greene.  And  he  has  acme 
clean-cut  Ideas  on  how  to  go  about  the  aid 
business  this  second  time  around.  His  pre- 
scription : 

Keep  the  number  of  Americans — staffs  of 
the  Embassy,  AID  mission,  U3.  Information 
Agency  and  others — small.  Aim:  raise  efD- 
ciency.  reduce  the  American  "presence." 

Do  indirectly  what  is  best  done  indirectly. 
Example :  instead  of  the  standard  ITSIA  idea 
of  setting  up  American  libraries  (which 
have  been  targets  for  demonstrators),  give 
American  books  to  Indonesian  libraries.  In 
short,  make  this  "aid"  avaUable  luider  nor- 
mal local  conditions — not  under  a  red- 
whlte-and-blue  banner  that  proclaims  our 
"generosity." 

Financial  aid  should  be  continued  only  on 
a  multilateral  basis,  with  the  money  coming 
simultaneously  from  a  dosen  or  more 
"donor"  nations  Jointly  assessing  needs  and 
dovetailing  contributions.  This  practice, 
begun  with  India  and  Pakistan,  Is  being  fol- 
lowed In  Indonesia's  case. 

Purely  VS.  aid  projects  should  be  con- 
fined to  those  In  which  we  technically  ex- 
cel. Examples:  the  Dutch,  with  long  experi- 
ence In  Indonesia, -should  be  encouraged  to 
apply  their  knowledge:  the  Japanese  ought 
to  lend  their  advice  on  family  planning,  in 
which  they  have  made  unusual  progress. 

In  short,  keep  it  lean,  efficient  and  co- 
operate. Wish  we  had  done  that  years  ago  In 
many  other  places. 


VIETNAM — COMMENT  ON  STATE- 
MENTS BY  GENERAL  WEST- 
MORELAND AND  AMBASSADOR 
BUNKER 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 

would  like  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
optimistic  and  confident  remarks  made 
in  various  public  appearances  last  week 
by  General  Westmoreland  and  Ambas- 
sador Bunker.  Their  remarks  struck  a 
responsive  chord,  for  we  are — and  have 
always  been — an  optimistic  and  confi- 
dent nation  with  good  groimds  for  being 
so.  The  war  in  Vietnam  has  shaken  our 
natural  confidence  and  optimism  and  as 
a  resiilt  we  have  become  a  confused  and 
divided  coimtry  whose  attention  has 
been  distracted  and  whose  energies  and 
resources  have  been  diverted  by  a  war 
which  many  of  us  believe  we  should  not 
have  joined  and  should  not  continue. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  we  can- 
not win  a  military  victory  in  Vietnam. 
I  gather  that  General  Westmoreland  Is 
convinced  that  we  can  and  that  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  doing  so.  We  have,  of 
course,  heard  such  predictions  before. 
They  have  always  proved  wrong,  but 
they  have  been  made  at  times  when  we 
did  not  have  massive  forces  in  Vietnam 
as  we  do  now.  I  am  personally  quite  skep- 
tical because  it  seems  to  me  that  General 
Westmoreland  has  based  his  predictions 
on  several  questionable  assumptions  in- 
cluding the  assumption  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  will  not  commit  all  of  their 


forces — or  even  significant  additiomi 
forces — to  the  war. 

But  while  I  am  skeptical  about  Gener- 
al Westmoreland's  predictions.  I  hope.  I 
most  fervently  hope,  that  he  is  right.  I 
cannot  express  too  strongly  my  hope  that 
the  war  will  soon  be  over:  that  Ameri- 
cans  and  Vietnamese  will  no  longer  have 
to  suffer  and  die:  that  Vietnam's  agon* 
will  finally  end. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  war  will  end  soon,  or 
soon  enough  to  save  thousands  of  Amer. 
lean  lives  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese lives,  if  we  continue  to  seek  to 
end  it  by  purely  military  means. 

And  when  it  does  end,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  it  must  eventually,  will  it  hafe 
been  worth  the  price  in  men,  in  the  enor- 
mous resources  we  have  dissipated  and 
the  further  resources  we  will  have  to  con- 
tribute, in  the  damage  to  our  reputation 
abroad  and  to  the  health  of  our  society 
at  h(Hne?  I  do  not  believe  that  it  win 
have  been  worth  the  price  which  Is.  to 
me,  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  the  war. 


XJH.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSIDER- 
ATION  OP  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FLICT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderatioo 
of  the  sense  of  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res. 
180)  seeking  U.S.  initiative  to  assure  UH. 
Security  Council  consideration  of  Viet- 
nam conflict. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
vote  which  is  about  to  be  taken,  the 
Senate  will  record  in  effect,  an  attitude 
respecting  the  United  Nations  and  the 
settlement  of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam. 
The  pending  resolution,  cosponsored  by 
59  Senators,  does  not  have  the  force  of 
law.  It  seeks  neither  to  compel  nor  direct 
It  acts  only  to  mtike  crystal  clear  where 
the  Senate  stands  on  one  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  Vietnam. 

By  adopting  the  resolution,  the  Sen- 
ate will  advise  the  President  that  tt 
would  look  with  favor  on  a  vigorous  and 
sustained  XJS.  effort  to  seek  through  the 
United  Nations  system  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  a  just  pieace  even  if,  at  the  end, 
it  is  found  that  a  settlement  for  'Viet- 
nam can  be  better  negotiated  elsewhere. 

While  the  resolution  would  appear  to 
be  without  particular  controversy,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  without  particular 
significance.  On  the  contrary,  the  resolu- 
tion signifies  a  great  deal.  It  signifies  the 
deep,  the  very  deep  imlty  of  concern  of 
the  Senate  with  the  continuance  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  determination 
that  every  recourse  open  under  the  UJf. 
Charter  for  ending  it  in  a  just  peace 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  this  Government. 
It  means  that  the  Senate  defers  to  the 
President  in  matters  of  timing  and  on  the 
specifics  of  action  in  the  United  Nations 
which  are,  properly,  his  unique  responsi- 
bility, even  as  the  executive  branch  is 
advised  by  the  resolution  to  try  to  move 
the  United  Nations  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  settlement  of  the  Vietnamese 
conflict.  The  resolution  urges  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  make  this  try  energetically 
and  earnestly,  to  make  it  not  in  whispers 
in  the  corridors  but  in  open  view  and 
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,rith  Ann  voice  before  the  Security 
Council,  by  moving  procedurally  smd  by 
jjjgisting,  if  necessary,  upon  votes — win. 
lose  or  draw — in  that  body. 

It  would  be  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  is  aware,  at  this  point,  that  an 
Initiative  at  the  United  Nations  may  in- 
volve a  confrontation  before  the  Se<airlty 
Council  with  all  those  who  are  involved 
In  the  continuance  of  the  war.  That  In- 
cludes not  only  the  Soviet  Union  but  also 
Peking,  Hanoi,  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  and  others.  The  willingness 
to  engage  in  this  confrontation  has  al- 
ready been  set  forth  by  the  administra- 
tion in  the  exceptional  testimony  which 
the  distinguished  United  States  Ambas- 
sad  r  at  the  United  Nations,  Mr.  Gold- 
berg, gave  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

In  sum,  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
means  that  the  Senate  not  only  reaffirms 
Its  recognition  of  this  Nation's  commit- 
ments under  the  VH.  Charter  but  urges 
that  these  commitments  be  called  into 
play  for  ourselves  and  for  sJl  nations  by 
the  positive  actions  of  this  Government. 
The  Senate  wants  the  procedures  of  the 
UU.  Charter  to  be  invoked  in  good  faith 
by  the  United  States  notwithstanding 
rumors  of  vetoes  or  threats  of  blocking 
tactics  on  the  part  of  any  nation. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  it 
Is  high  time  to  insist  upon  this  course. 
It  is  high  time  for  nations  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  the  issues  of  peace  in 
^etnam.  The  Senate  has  a  resr>onsibillty 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
courage the  executive  branch,  at  the  very 
least,  to  lay  the  problem  of  Vietnam  In 
open  view  before  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council.  In  that  fashion,  it  may 
be  possible  to  clarify  the  issues.  It  may 
be  possible  to  find  out  who  stands  where 
on  what. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  expressing  as  it  does  the  sense 
of  the  Senate,  will  strengthen  the  Presi- 
dent's hand.  He  can  pursue  the  sense  of 
the  resolution  or  not.  as  he  sees  fit.  It 
remains  his  responsibility,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  to  decide  if,  when,  and  how 
to  act  with  regard  to  a  Ul*.  initiative. 
As  one  sponsor  of  the  resolution,  however, 
I  must  express  the  conviction  not  only 
that  its  adoption  is  desirable  but  that 
there  is  an  urgency  for  action  in  pursuit 
of  its  purposes  by  the  executive  branch 
of  this  Government. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  I  thor- 
oughly agree  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said.  Is  it  the  Senator's  understanding 
that  this  proposal  may  be  inscril)ed  on 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Coimcil  without  being  subject  to  a 
veto? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  Is  correct.  If 
nine  votes  are  available  out  of  the  15 
which  comprise  the  membership  of  the 
Security  Council,  it  can  t)e  so  inscribed 
without  the  possibility  of  a  veto  being 
exercised. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  it  also  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  leader  that  even  though 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  in  advance  ab- 
solute assurance  of  the  nine  votes,  the 
resolution  still  should  be  presented  for 
action  by  the  Security  Council? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely,  because 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  him- 
self has  pointed  out,  have  indicated  in 
their  speeches  before  the  General  Assem- 
bly, In  the  persons  of  their  chiefs  of 
state,  their  prime  ministers,  or  their  for- 
eign ministers,  that  Vietnam  is  of  con- 
siderable and  Immediate  concern  to 
them. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  think  it  is 
up  to  the  key  unit  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  the  Security 
Council,  to  face  up  to  its  responsibility 
in  this  respect,  to  put  into  operation  the 
first  article  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, and  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  a  solution  to  this  most 
difficult  problem  which  goes  far  beyond 
any  direct  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  in  Saigon  tmd  the  Vietcong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
one  other  question  for  darlflcatlon.  Some 
persons  are  confused  about  the  procedure 
in  the  Security  Coimcll.  If  the  resolu- 
tion is  inscribed  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
nine  members,  then  subsequently,  vrtth 
respect  to  whatever  is  recommended  as  a 
subst<intive  matter,  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued would  be  subject  to  a  veto  or  could 
be  adopted  by  nine  members? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  could  be  subject 
to  a  veto,  but  before  it  could  be  subject 
to  a  veto,  with  a  nine-member  majority, 
debate  would  be  forthcoming  on  the  basis 
of  the  U.S.  resolution  or  other  proposal, 
or  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  carmot  see  any 
real  risk  to  the  United  States,  but  much 
to  gain,  by  a  pursuance  of  this  procedure. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  must  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  that  I  see  no 
risk  involved.  It  is  auiother  attempt  to 
explore  an  opening  which  might  lead  to 
an  honorable  solution,  an  honorable 
peace,  in  Vietnam.  This  is  another  way, 
among  the  many  in  which  the  President 
is  Interested,  and  In  which  he  indicated 
his  interest  in  the  first  place  on  January 
^0.  1966.  when  he  directed  the  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations.  Arthur  Gold- 
berg, to  present  to  the  Security  Coimcil  a 
resolution  which,  in  effect,  asked  the 
Security  Coimcil  to  take  up  this  matter. 
He  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible 
for  the  Security  Council  to  recommend 
the  reconvening  of  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence. However,  nothing  has  been  done 
since  that  time  in  the  Security  Council. 
It  would  be  our  hope  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  resolution,  if  and  when  it  Is 
adopted,  the  President's  hand  would  be 
strengthened,  and,  through  him,  the 
hand  of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  the  Security 
Council  would  live  up  to  or  face  up  to 
Its  responsibility. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Prance  might  oppose  this  sug- 
gestion. But  I  note  that  both  those  na- 
tions have  indicated  that,  in  their  opin- 
ion, the  way  to  a  settlemieat  Is  by  a  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference  or 
a  settlement  based  upon  the  Geneva 
accords. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  one  of  the  two 
cochairmen  of  the  Geneva  Conference, 


has  the  right  to  call  for  its  reconvening 
but  has  consistently  refused  to  make 
such  a  call,  even  while  advocating  such 
a  move.  In  ooDrtntst,  tbe  Uadibed  King- 
dom, the  other  cochalrman,  has  shown 
itself  always  willing  to  bring  about  a  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conferences 
of  1954  and  1962. 

So  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the 
nations  which  talk  a  great  deal  ought 
to  put  their  money  where  their  words 
are,  face  up  to  their  responsibility,  and 
undertake  in  their  own  way  to  do  what 
they  can  to  bring  this  problem  to  the 
negotiating  table,  to  see  if  a  settlement 
can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MANSFIEIJ3.  I  yield, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  the  resolution  is  presented  to  the 
Security  Council  and  a  majority  of  the 
members,  or  nine  members,  feel  that  the 
resolution  is  worthy  of  consideration,  it 
will  then  be  discussed  in  the  Security 
Council  and  a  solution  of  the  problem  in 
Southeast  Asia  will  be  sought 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  if  we  do  not  have  a 
majority  of  the  Security  Council  with  us. 
or  nine  members,  then  it  will  prove  that 
those  who  vote  against  us,  or  those  who 
abstain  from  voting,  do  not  want  any 
discussion  of  restoring  peace  in  Southeast 
Asia  to  come  before  the  United  Nations, 
and  particularly  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  la  again 
correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  how  far  the 
President  is  going  with  this.  I  know  he 
has  encouraged  the  submission  of  a  reso- 
lution—twice, I  believe.  He  has  encour- 
aged it,  anyway.  I  can  understand  how 
he  perhaps  may  have  some  reluctance  at 
being  voted  down  in  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even 
though  we  were  to  lose  the  vote  in  the 
Security  Council  through  abstentions  or 
votes  against  us.  which  might  be  con- 
strued as  constituting  a  small  defeat,  yet 
if  through  suffering  a  small  defeat  we 
gained  a  great  victory.  It  seems  to  me 
that  would  be  very  worth  while. 

We  have  heard  that  Russia  haa  prom- 
ised to  veto  any  effort  on  our  part  to 
secure  i>eace  through  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  do  not  know  how  Prance  will 
act — France  Is  unpredictable  at  this 
time— but  at  the  present  time  the 
United  States  Is  blamed  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  the  United  States  alone  Is  being 
blamed.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  about 
time  that  the  nations  represMited  on 
the  Security  Council  be  called  upon  to 
stand  up  and  say  whether  they  are  at 
aU  Interested  in  securing  or  bringing 
about  peace  In  Southeast  Asia,  or 
whether  they  are  more  toterested  in 
keeping  us  involved  In  a  very  costly  war 
in  that  area. 

As  the  Senator  from  Montana  said, 
Russia  could  have  joined  England  In 
recoQveEdng  the  QeDCWi  Oonfesrence  S 
or  4  years  ago.  It  flatly  refused  to  do  so. 
I  think  it  Is  about  time  that  we 
stopped,  In  a  sense,  protecting  Russia 
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from  embarrassment  by  forcing  her  to 
vote  before  the  world,  which  will  Indi- 
cate whether  Russia  desires  peace  in 
Southeast  Asia  or  whether  she  is  In- 
sistent on  keeping  us  involved  in  war 
indefinitely,  at  as  high  a  cost  as  possible. 
I  do  not  know  what  discussions  we 
may  have  had  with  Russia.  Apparently 
they  do  not  want  war  near  their  coun- 
try. They  wsmt  it  as  far  away  as  possi- 
ble. They  want  it  as  far  from  us  as  possi- 
ble. They  have  shown  no  signs  of  wsint- 
ing  us  to  go  to  war  with  Cuba,  or  Cuba 
with  us.  And  so  it  appears  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  in  the  Cyprus  controversy. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  adopted  this  reso- 
lution and  forced  the  members  of  the 
Security  Council  to  stand  up  and  be 
coimted.  If  the  majority  of  them  vote 
with  us,  that  will  at  least  show  we  have 
some  sympathizers  in  the  world.  It 
means,  probably,  that  they  could  rec- 
ommend reconvening  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference or  at  least  taking  some  actions 
whether  Russia  likes  it  or  not.  But  we 
have  gone  too  far  to  avoid  embarrassing 
Moscow,  and  it  is  time  that  we  put  them 
on  the  spot. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  Security  Coimcil  did 
go  so  far  as  to  recommend  a  reconvening 
of  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  first  per- 
son at  that  Conference,  in  my  (HJlnion. 
would  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  his  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  he  would  be  and 
should  be.  because  we  have  recommended 
it  in  the  past  and  in  the  early  period 
of  this  war.  The  opposition  indicated 
they  would  go  along  with  the  findings  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  Yet  we  were  xm- 
able  to  get  a  meeting  of  that  Conference 
reconvened  simply  because  Russia  would 
not  join  England  in  calling  for  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, because  all  of  the  active  partici- 
pants, the  North  Vietnamese,  Peking, 
and  Moscow,  have  all  stated  that  if  there 
is  to  be  peace  in  Vietnam,  it  will  have 
to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva  accords. 
And  we  have  stated  time  and  time  and 
time  again  that  we  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  attend  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  but  because  of  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  two  cochalrmen,  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  failed  to  live  up  to 
what  it  says  by  joining  the  United  King- 
dom in  reconvening  the  Conference,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  do  so. 

So  I  think  there  is  a  grave  question 
of  credibility  in  this  matter  as  far  as  the 
Soviet  Union  is  concerned,  and  I  think  It 
Is  about  time  for  it  to  either  fish  or  cut 
bait  and  let  the  world  know  where  it 
stands. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  more  than  a 
matter  of  credibility  because  in  the 
meantime,  since  Russia  refused  to  join 
in  reconvening  the  Geneva  Conference, 
antiaircraft  guns  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  Russia,  and  some  by  China, 
have  shot  down  700  or  800  of  our  planes 
and  killed  a  lot  of  our  filers.  I  do  not 
see  why  we  should  be  so  considerate  of 
how  Russia  feels.  We  act  as  if  we  were 
afraid  we  were  going  to  embarrass  them. 
It  is  about  time  they  were  embarrassed 
to  the  extent  of  letting  the  pe<^le  of  the 
world  know  whether  they  want  that  war 
brought  to  a  successful  and  honorable 
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conclusion  or  whether  they  want  it  con- 
tinued for  the  express  purpose  of  weak- 
ening the  Untied  States  or  possibly  in- 
volving the  United  States  in  war  with 
China. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Vermont 
that  if  the  nine  votes  were  forthcoming 
in  the  Security  Council,  it  would  not 
necessarily  mean  that  those  votes  were 
cast  because  they  liked  the  United  States, 
but  it  would  mean  they  were  interested 
in  the  cause  of  peace,  which  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  and  most  par- 
ticularly of  the  Security  Coimcil. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  would  relieve  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  the 
charge  which  exists  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  today  that  he  and  his  govern- 
ment are  responsible  for  the  war  taking 
place  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  The 
resolution  would  be  an  earnest  of  our 
good  faith. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  like  to  express  a 
few  of  my  own  views  on  this  important 
resolution,  but  first  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  majority  leader 
for  his  initiative  in  this  matter.  I  con- 
sider it  a  matter  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance and  importance,  not  only  to  our 
country  but  also  to  the  community  of 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  aims  and  Inten- 
tions of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam  are  debated  day  by 
day  in  the  capitals  of  the  world. 

It  appears  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  debate  is  oritical  of  the  U.S.  role. 

In  asking  that  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  consider  the  con- 
flict, and  hopefully  recommend  an  hon- 
orable settlement  of  the  hostilities,  our 
Nation  is  saying:  "Let  us  bring  the  scat- 
tered and  vague  debate  to  a  head.  Let 
us  have  all  the  suggestions  for  peace  ad- 
vanced in  open  fonmi  as  delegates  of 
member  nations  of  the  Security  Coimcil 
meet  face  to  face.  Let  us  explore  fiilly 
any  possible  road  toward  peace." 

Where  better  to  do  this  than  in  the 
United  Nations,  whose  very  raison  d'etre 
Is  the  keeping  of  the  peace? 

By  demanding  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil consider  the  Vietnam  conflict,  we 
would  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we 
are  not  afraid  to  have  our  purposes  and 
intentions  explained  in  direct  relation 
to  the  positions  which  others  may  wish 
to  advance. 

Who  is  holding  back  an  honorable 
peace?  We  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we 
are  not.  We  are  prepared  to  negotiate  an 
honorable  peace  for  both  South  Vietnam 
and  North  Vietnam.  Beyond  thajt,  our 
concern  Is  the  peaceful  development  of 
that  entire  area  of  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Mansfield  resolution — Senate  Resolution 
180 — will  receive  not  only  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Senate,  which 
It  deserves,  but  an  energetic  foUow- 
tlirough  by  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  remarks. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  associated  with  the  dJa. 
tlnguished  majority  leader  in  the  spon- 
sorshlp  of  Senate  Resolution  180.  I  O]^ 
cerely  hope  the  action  of  the  Senate  thli 
afternoon  will  express  very  strongly  the 
position  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  regard  to 
getting  this  matter  before  the  United 
Nations. 

I  think  the  crux  of  the  resolution  ig 
well  stated  in  a  paragraph  found  on 
page  7  of  the  committee  report;  and  I 
commend  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  for  an  excellent  report,  which  I 
assume  will  be  a  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  today,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  the  record. 

The  paragraph  begins: 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  there- 
fore, an  effort  to  spur  negotiations  along 
the  lines  of  Senate  Resolution  180  is  im. 
peratlve. 

This  is  a  very  strong  paragraph.  It 
continues : 

The  committee  is  under  no  Uluslons  as  to 
the  Blender  prospects  of  such  a  U.S.  Inltlativ*. 
The  United  Nations  may  fail  to  come  to  tenni 
with  Its  responsibilities  In  bringing  to  a  con- 
clusion one  of  the  most  dangerous  wars  at 
our  time.  But  we  cannot  know  what  Um 
results  will  be  until  the  attempt  Is  made. 
It  Is  also  Important  to  take  note  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  also  a  test  of  the  United 
Nations  as  an  International  Instrument  of 
peacemaking. 

I  think  this  was  brought  out  in  the 
discussion  between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

The  paragraph  is  concluded  as  follows: 
The  committee  Is  strongly  of  the  view  that 
the  International  community  should  consider 
not  only  the  cost  to  the  United  Nations  If  tt 
should  attempt  to  bring  the  war  In  Vietnam 
to  a  settlement  and  fall,  but  also  the  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  the  Untied  Natloni 
If  It  does  not  act  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  is  the  crux  of  this  resolution— the 
responsibility  that  we  may  have  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  request 
the  President  to  call  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  United  Nations.  Then  It 
will  be  their  responsibility,  and  if  they 
fail,  as  has  just  been  stated,  responsi- 
bility is  placed  upon  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  agree  with  what  he 
says.  The  United  Nations  has  been  be- 
coming involved  in  almost  every  dispute 
in  the  world  except  in  Vietnsun.  For  some 
strange  reason,  except  for  the  activities 
of  the  Secretary  General,  Mr.  U  Thant, 
they  have  been  avoiding  this  matter  like 
the  plague.  But  we  cannot  avoid  it,  with 
more  than  15,000  dead,  with  115.000 
casualties,  with  the  number  increasing, 
with  the  cost  increasing,  with  rumblings 
about  end  runs  around  the  DMZ  into 
North  Vietnam,  with  talk  about  going 
into  Cambodia,  and  with  talk  about  in- 
creased escalation.  I  think  we  had  better 
begin  to  recognize  what  the  cost  is  to 
this  country — not  to  us  in  the  Senate,  but 
to  our  people  over  there  who  represent  a 
younger  generation.  They  are  paying  the 
cost.  We  are  paying  a  price  in  funds,  but 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  would  recognize  that 
we  have  the  lesser  part,  compared  with 
the  burden  which  those  youngsters  arc 
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carrying  in  that  most  difiQcult  part  of 
^e  world,  in  the  dirty,  discouraging,  and 
fnistrating  war  In  which  we  and  they  are 

engaged. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 

Island.  .^     ^  ,  ^ 

Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late the  majority  leader  on  the  way  he 
has  shepherded  this  resolution  through 
unanimous  passage  in  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  what  I  believe  will 
be  unanimous  passage  by  the  Senate.  It 
Is  obviously  a  resolution  by  which  we 
may  have  a  good  deal  to  gain,  and  cer- 
tainly nothing  to  lose. 

In  connection  with  the  points  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  I  was 
struck  by  the  question  he  asked  as  to 
whether  Russia  would  want  us  to  cease 
our  participation  in  this  war.  We  cannot 
escape  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
losing  no  men  compared  with  the  men  we 
are  losing,  and  only  2V2  percent  of  the 
money  that  we  are  spending.  Actually, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  China  together  are 
spending  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
money  we  are  investing  in  this  unhappy 
war  in  an  unhappy  land. 

So  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  like  to  see  this  war 
cease— one  that  is  so  relatively  inexpen- 
sive on  their  part  and  so  very  expensive 
on  ours. 

I  am  among  those  who  would  like  to 
have  seen  a  stronger  resolution.  I  would 
like  to  have  seen  some  requirement  in  it 
that  If  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  arrives  at  a  recommendation,  we 
would  agree  in  advance  to  abide  by  the 
result;  but  I  am  also  enough  of  a  realist 
to  know  that  any  such  resolution  could 
not  have  secured  anything  like  the  sub- 
stantial support  this  one  has. 

Moreover,  with  the  exception  of  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  who  obviously  was 
speaking  under  certain  restraints,  every 
witness  who  came  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  agreed,  either  in 
his  prepared  statement  or  In  answer  to 
questions,  that  no  favorable  action  would 
be  taken  by  the  United  Nations,  in  his 
opinion,  imless  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
cessation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam. 

I  shall  not  again  burden  my  fellow 
Senators  with  a  recital  of  the  various 
reasons  why  I  believe  such  bombing 
should  cesise,  but  they  do  add  one  fur- 
ther dimension,  one  further  bit  of  weight 
to  that  general  line  of  argument. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  am  proud 
and  glad  to  see  this  resolution  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  sanguine  in  my  hope 
that  it  will  pass:  and  I  congratulate  the 
majority  leader  with  all  the  depth  of 
feeling  I  can  muster.  His  wisdom  and 
presence  are  once  again  demonstrated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1950 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyes  to  S.  2171. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 


House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2171)  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts,  which  was 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That — 

Section  1.  Paragraph  (4)   of  section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  The  term  'Communlst-front  orga- 
nization' means  any  organization  In  the 
United  States  (other  than  a  Commvmlst-ac- 
tlon  organization  as  defined  In  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  section)  which  (A)  U  substantially 
directed,  dominated,  or  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist-action organization,  or  (B)  Is  sub- 
stanUaUy  directed,  dominated,  or  controlled 
by  one  or  more  members  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  and  (C)  is  primarUy  op- 
erated for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  and  sup- 
port to  a  Communist-action  organization,  a 
Conmiunlfit  foreign  government,  or  the  world 
Communist  movement  referred  to  in  section 
2  of  this  title." 

Sec.  2.  Section  8  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"RECISTKATION     OP     MEMBERS     OF     COMMTJNIST- 
ACnON     OEGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  When  there  is  In  effect  a  final 
order  of  the  Board  requiring  any  organiza- 
tion to  register  under  section  7(a)  as  a  Com- 
munist-action organization  and  such  orga- 
nization has  not  filed  a  statement  of  its  mem- 
bers as  required  by  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
of  section  7.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  At- 
torney General  to  petition  the  Board  for  a 
determination  as  provided  In  section  13(a) 
as  to  each  Individual  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  reason  to  believe  Is  at  the  time 
of  the  filing  of  his  petition  under  section 
13(a)  a  member  of  such  organization. 

"(b)  When  any  organization  files  a  state- 
ment of  its  members  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  or  (e)  of  section  7  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  the  Board 
for  a  determination  as  provided  In  section 
13(a)  as  to  each  Individual  whom  the  At- 
torney General  haa  reason  to  believe  Is  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  under  sec- 
tion 13(a)  a  member  of  such  organization 
but  whose  name  was  not  Included  upon  the 
statement  fUed  by  the  organization. 

"(c)  Any  Individual  as  to  whom  there  is  in 
effect  a  final  order  of  the  Board  determining 
such  individual  to  be  a  member  of  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization  and  who  Is  no 
longer  a  member  of  such  organization  may 
file  a  petition  for  a  determination  as  pro- 
vided In  section  13." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  9  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  keep  and 
maintain  separately  In  the  Department  of 
jxistlce — 

"(1)  a  'Register  of  Communist- Action  Or- 
ganizations', which  shaU  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  CommunUt-ac- 
tlon  organizations  registered  or  by  final  order 
of  the  Board  required  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe.  (B)  the  registration 
statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by  such 
organizations  thereunder,  and  (C)  the  names 
and  last-known  addresses  of  Individuals  who 
by  proceedings  under  section  13  are  by  final 
order  of  the  Board  determined  to  be  members 
or  officers  of  such  organizations; 

"(2)  a  'Register  of  Communist-Front  Or- 
ganizations.' which  shall  Include  (A)  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  Communlst-front 
organizations  registered  or  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  required  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  and  (B)  the  reglstraUon 
statements  and  annual  reports  filed  by  such 
organizations  thereunder;  and 

"(3)  a  'Register  of  Communist-Infiltrated 
Organizations',  which  shall  Include  the 
names  and  addresses  of  aU  Conmiunlst-ln- 
filtrated  organizations  determined  by  final 


order  of  the  Board  to  be  such  by  proceedings 
under  section  ISA." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  9  of  sucn 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Upon  the  registering  of  each  Com- 
munist organization  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  publish  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register  the  fact  that  such  organiza- 
tion has  been  registered  by  him  as  a  Com- 
munlst-actlon  organization,  or  as  a  Com- 
munlst-front organization,  or  as  a  Com- 
munist-Infiltrated organization,  as  the  case 
may  be.  and  the  publication  thereof  shall 
constitute  notice  to  all  members  of  such  or- 
ganization that  such  organization  has  been 
so  registered." 

Sec.  4.  Section  10  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  or- 
ganization which  Is  registered  trader  section 
7.  or  for  any  organization  with  respect  to 
which  there  Is  In  effect  a  final  order  of  the 
Board  requiring  It  to  register  under  section 
7.  or  determining  that  It  Is  a  Communist- 
infiltrated  organization,  or  for  any  person 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  orga- 
nization— 

"(1)  to  transmit  or  cause  to  be  trans- 
mitted, through  the  United  States  malls  or 
by  any  means  or  Instrumentality  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  any  publication 
which  Is  Intended  to  be,  or  which  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  Is  Intended  to  be,  circu- 
lated or  disseminated  among  two  or  more 
p>ersons,  unless  such  publication,  and  any 
envelope,  wrapper,  or  other  container  In 
which  It  Is  mailed  or  otherwise  circulated 
or  transmitted,  bears  the  following,  printed 
In  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Attorney  General: 
'Disseminated  by  '.  (setting  forth  the 

name  of  the  organization  In  lieu  of  the  pre- 
ceding blank,  followed  Immediately  by 
whichever  statement  Is  applicable  and  set- 
ting forth  in  lieu  of  the  blank  whether  Com- 
munist-action, front,  or  infiltrated,  as  the 
case  may  be),  "which  is  registered  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Communist-  organization',  (or)  "which 

has  been  determined  by  final  order  of  the 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Board,  to  be 
a  Communist-  organization';  or 

"(2)  to  use  the  United  SUtes  malls,  or  any 
means,  facility,  or  instrumentality  of  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  to  solicit  any 
money,  property,  or  thing  unless  such  solici- 
tation. If  made  orally.  Is  preceded  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  and  If  made  In  writing  or 
m  print,  Is  preceded  by  the  following  written 
or  printed  statement:  "This  solicitation  Is 
made  for  or  on  behalf  of  '.   (setting 

forth  the  name  of  the  organization  In  lieu 
of  the  preceding  blank.  foUowed  immediately 
by  whichever  statement  Is  applicable  and 
setting  forth  In  lieu  of  the  blank  whether 
Communist-action,  front,  or  Infiltrated,  as 
the  case  may  be)  'which  Is  registered  with 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  as 
a     Communist-  organization",     (or) 

"which  has  been  determined  by  final  order 
of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board, 
to  be  a  Communist-  organization';  or 

"(3)  to  broadcast  or  ca\ise  to  be  broadcast 
any  matter  over  any  radio  or  television  sta- 
tion In  the  United  States,  unless  such  matter 
Is  preceded  by  the  following  statement:  "The 
following   program   Is    sponsored   by  '. 

(setting  forth  the  name  of  the  organlzaUon 
in  lieu  of  the  preceding  blank,  foil  owed  Im- 
mediately by  whichever  statement  is  applica- 
ble and  setting  forth  In  lieu  of  the  blank 
whether  Communlst-acUon,  front,  or  infil- 
trated, as  the  case  may  be)  "which  Is  regis- 
tered with  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  as  a  Comjnunlst-  organiza- 
tion', (or)  "which  has  been  determined  by 
final  order  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  to  be  a  Communist-  or- 
ganization'." 
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Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  13  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  reason  to  believe  that  any  organization 
which  has  not  registered  under  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  this  title 
is  In  fact  an  organization  of  a  kind  required 
to  be  registered  under  such  subsection,  or 
that  any  Individual  Is  of  the  type  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  8  of  this 
title,  he  shall  file  with  the  Board  and  serve 
upon  such  organlzaUon  or  Individual,  as  the 
case  may  be.  a  petition  for  an  order  requiring 
such  organization  to  register,  or  determining 
such  individual  to  be  a  member  of  such  or- 
ganization, pursuant  to  such  subsecUon  or 
secUon.  Each  such  peUtion  shall  be  verified 
under  oath,  and  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  facu  upon  which  the  Attorney  General 
relies  in  support  of  his  prayer  for  the  issuance 
of  such  order.  Two  or  more  such  Individuals, 
members  of  such  organization  or  of  any  sec- 
tion, branch,  fraction,  cell,  board,  committee, 
commission,  or  unit  thereof,  may  be  Joined  as 
respondents  in  one  petition  for  an  order  de- 
termining each  of  such  Individuals  to  be  a 
member  of  any  such  organization.  A  dissolu- 
tion of  any  organization  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  any  petition  requiring  it 
to  register  shall  not  moot  or  abate  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Board  shall  receive  evi- 
dence and  proceed  to  a  determination  of  the 
issues:  Provided,  however,  That  if  the  Board 
shall  find  such  organlzaUon  to  be  a  Com- 
munist-action or  Communist-front  organi- 
zation as  of  the  time  of  the  filing  of  such 
petlUon  and  prior  to  Its  alleged  dissolution, 
and  shall  find  that  a  dissolution  of  the  orga- 
nization has  in  fact  occurred  as  aforesaid, 
the  Board  shall  enter  an  order  determining 
such  organization  to  be  a  Communist-action 
or  Communist-front  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
register  it  as  such  in  the  appropriate  regis- 
ter maintained  by  him  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  secUon  9  of  this  title,  together 
with  a  notation  of  Its  dlssoluUon.  No  such 
organization  found  to  be  dissolved  as  afore- 
said shall  be  required  to  file  any  registration 
statement  or  annual  report,  nor  shall  any 
member  or  officer  thereof  be  registered  or 
required  to  register  as  a  member  or  officer 
of  such  organization  under  the  provisions  of 
^thls  tlUe." 

(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  secUon  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Any  organization  registered  under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 
7  of  this  title,  or  any  organization  which 
by  final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  required 
to  register,  and  which  no  longer  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  such  type,  or  any  individual  who 
by  final  order  of  the  Board  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist- 
action  organization,  and  who  no  longer  is 
a  member  of  such  organization,  may  file  with 
the  Board  a  peUUon  for  a  determlnaUon 
that  such  organlzaUon  no  longer  Is  an  orga- 
nization of  such  type,  or  that  such  Individual 
no  longer  is  a  memtier  of  such  organization, 
as  the  case  may  be.  and  for  appropriate  relief 
from  the  further  appUcaUon  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Utle  to  such  organization  or 
individual.  Any  Individual  authorized  by  sec- 
Uon 7(g)  to  file  a  petition  for  relief  may  fUe 
with  the  Board  and  serve  upon  the  Attorney 
General  a  petiUon  for  an  order  requiring  tlie 
Attorney  General  to  strike  his  name  from 
the  registration  statement  or  annual  report 
upon  which  it  appears.  Each  petlUon  filed 
under  and  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall 
be  verified  under  oath,  and  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  facts  relied  upon  in  sup- 
port thereof.  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such 
peUUon,  the  Board  shall  serve  upon  each 
party  to  such  proceeding  a  notice  specifying 
the  time  and  place  for  hearing  upon  such 
peUtlon.  No  such  hearing  shall  be  conducted 
within  twenty  days  after  the  service  of  such 
notice." 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  13  of  such 


Act  is  amended  by  InserUng  the  following 
sentence  immediately  preceding  the  last  sen- 
tence thereof:  "No  person,  on  the  ground  or 
for  the  reason  that  the  testimony  or  evidence, 
documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him 
may  tend  to  criminate  him  or  subject  him 
to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture,  shall  be  excused 
from  testifying  or  producing  documentary 
evidence  before  the  Board  in  obedience  to  a 
subpena  of  the  Board  Issued  on  request  of 
the  Attorney  General  when  the  Attorney 
General  represents  that  such  testimony  or 
evidence  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title;  but  no  natural  person 
shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
transacUon,  matter,  or  thing  concerning 
which  he,  under  compulsion  as  herein  pro- 
vided, may  testify,  or  produce  evidence,  doc- 
umentary or  otherwise,  before  the  Board  in 
obedience  to  a  subpena  Issued  by  it :  Provided. 
That  no  natural  person  so  testifying  shall 
be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjxiry  committed  in  so  testifying." 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  13  of  such 
Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Amend  paragraph  (2)  of  said  subsec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  Where  an  organlzaUon  or  individual 
declines  or  falls  to  appear  at  a  hearing  ac- 
corded to  such  organlzaUon  or  individual  by 
the  Board  in  proceedings  Initiated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Board  shall,  neverthe- 
less, proceed  to  receive  evidence,  make  a  de- 
termination of  the  Issues,  and  enter  such 
order  as  shall  be  Just  and  appropriate." 

(2)  Add  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Any  person  who,  in  the  course  of  any 
hearing  before  the  Board  or  any  member 
thereof  or  any  examiner  designated  thereby, 
shall  misbehave  in  their  presence  or  so  near 
thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  hearing  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  and  upon  convic- 
Uon  thereof  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurls- 
dlcUon  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  >S00  nor  more  than  $S.(X)0,  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Whenever  a  statement  of  fact  consUtuting 
such  misbehavior  la  reported  by  the  Board  to 
the  appropriate  United  States  attorney.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  bring  the  matter  before 
the  grand  Jury  for  Ite  acUon. 

"(4)  The  authority,  function,  practice,  or 
process  of  the  Attorney  General  or  Board 
in  conducUng  any  proceeding  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Utle  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  court  of  the  United  States, 
nor  shall  any  such  court,  or  Judge  or  JusUce 
thereof,  have  JurtsdlcUon  of  any  action,  suit. 
peUtlon,  or  proceeding,  whether  for  declara- 
tory Judgment,  InJuncUon.  or  otherwise,  to 
quesUon  such,  except  on  review  In  the  court 
or  courts  having  JurlsdicUon  of  the  actions 
and  orders  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  secUon  14.  or  when  such  are 
appropriately  called  into  question  by  the 
accused  or  respondent,  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  the  court  or  courts  having  Jurisdiction  of 
his  prosecution  or  other  proceeding  (or  the 
review  thereof)  for  any  contempt  or  any 
offense  charged  against  him  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  tlUe." 

(e)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsecUon  (f)  of 
secUon  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  (1 )  the  extent  to  which  persons  who  are 
active  in  its  management,  direction,  or  su- 
pervision, whether  or  not  holding  office 
therein,  are  active  in  the  management,  di- 
rection, or  supervision  of.  or  as  representa- 
Uves  or  member*  of,  any  Communist-acUon 
organization,  Conununist  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  the  world  Communist  movement 
referred  to  in  section  2;  and" 

(f)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (g)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  a  member  of  a 
Communist-action     organlzaUon,     it     aball 
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make  a  report  in  wrlUng  in  which  It  stuu 
state  Its  findings  as  to  the  facta  and  stuu 
issue  and  cause  to  be  served  on  such  laai. 
vldual  an  order  determining  such  indivldmj 
to  be  a  member  of  such  organization." 

(g)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  u 
follows : 

"(2)  that  an  individual  is  not  a  membtr 
of  any  Communist-action  organlzaUon,  it 
shall  make  a  report  in  writing  in  which  it 
shall  state  its  finding  as  to  the  facts;  issue 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General  an  order  denying  his  peUtlon  for  an 
order  determining  such  individual  to  be  a 
member  of  such  organization;  and  send  a 
copy  of  such  order  to  such  individual." 

(h)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (i)  of 
secUon  13  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting the  words  "or  officer"  following  the 
word  "member"  in  the  first  clause  thereof, 
and  striking  the  numeral  "8"  in  clause  (B) 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
"9". 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (J)  of 
secUon  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  words  "or  officer"  following  the  word 
"member"  In  the  first  clause  thereof,  and 
striking  the  numeral  "8"  in  clause  (B)  ant 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral 
"9". 

Sec.  6.  Section  13A  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  la 
amended  by  InserUng  the  following  im- 
mediately preceding  the  last  sentence  there- 
of: "A  dissolution  of  such  organization  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  filing  of  any  p«tl. 
Uon  for  a  determination  that  it  is  Commu- 
nist infiltrated,  shall  not  moot  or  abate  the 
proceedings,  but  the  Board  shall  receive 
evidence  and  proceed  to  a  determlnaUon  of 
the  Issues:  Provided,  however.  That  If  the 
Board  shall  determine  such  organlzaUon  to 
be  a  Communist-Infiltrated  organlzaUon  ai 
of  the  Ume  of  the  filing  of  such  petlUon  and 
prior  to  its  alleged  dissoluUon,  and  shall 
find  that  a  dissoluUon  of  the  organization 
has  In  fact  occurred  as  aforesaid,  the  Board 
shall  enter  an  order  determining  such  or- 
ganlzaUon to  be  a  Communist-infiltrated 
organization  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
register  it  as  such  In  the  appropriate  register 
maintained  by  him  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  McUon  9  of  this  tlUe,  together  with  a 
notaUon  of  its  disaoluUon.  Nothing  in  tbii 
section  or  in  this  title  shall  be  construed  to 
preclude  any  organization  or  any  member 
thereof  at  any  stage  of  a  hearing  on  the 
Attorney  General's  petition  for  an  order 
determining  it  to  be  Communist  infiltrated, 
from  alleging  and  submitting  relevant  evi- 
dence of  a  change  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion, domination,  or  control  of  the  organl- 
zaUon effected  by  it  or  occurring  subsequent 
to  the  filing  of  the  Attorney  General's  peU- 
tion; and  the  Board  shall  receive  and  con- 
sider such  evidence  In  making  its  determi- 
nation as  to  whether  the  organlzaUon  is 
Communist  Infiltrated." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  organization  which  has  been 
finally  determined  under  this  secUon  to  be  a 
Communist-Infiltrated  organization  may 
thereafter  file  with  the  Bocud  and  serve  upon 
the  Attorney  General  a  petition  for  a  deter- 
mination that  such  organlzaUon  no  longer  Is 
a  Communist-infiltrated  organization,  and 
that  its  name  be  stricken  from  his  register 
maintained  under  section  9  hereof." 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  secUon  13  shall  apply  to  hearings  con- 
ducted under  this  section." 

Sac.  7.  CUuse  (B)  in  the  sixth  sentence  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  14  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  the  numeral  "8"  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  the  numeral  "9". 
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Sec.  8.  Section  16  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
_jd  as  follows: 

"FKNALTIC8 

"Sic.  16-  Any  organization  which  violates 
any  provision  of  section  10  of  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punUhed  for  each 
guch  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10  (»0.  Any  individual  who  violates  any  pro- 
virion  of  section  6  or  10  of  this  title  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  for  each 
such  violation  by  a  fine  of  not  more  thtm 
110,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
tiian  five  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
request  a  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OflBcer  appointed  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Ervin,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Dirksen, 
and  Mr.  Hruska  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


U2J.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  THE  VIETNAM  CON- 
FUCT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  sense  of  Senate  resolution 
(S.  Res.  180)  seeking  U.S.  Initiative  to 
assure  U.N.  Security  Council  considera- 
tion of  Vietnam  conflict. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
wish  to  say  a  word  of  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  the  great 
effort  he  has  made  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
search  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  As  he  knows.  I  have  been 
with  him  from  the  beginning.  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  there  are  now  59  sponsors 
for  the  resolution,  which  I  hope  indi- 
cates that  it  will  secure  the  unanimous 
or  near-unanimous  support  of  the  Sen- 
ate.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  just  one  very  short  clarification. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Security 
Council  should  find  a  solution.  This  may 
not  be  a  very  important  point,  but  I 
think  It  is  a  point  which  needs  some 
clarification. 

The  objection  that  has  been  made  in 
the  past  to  the  Security  Council  taking 
jurisdiction  Is  that  China  and  North 
Vietnam  are  not  members  of  the  United 
Nations  and  In  those  two  countries  the 
United  Nations  has  no  jurisdiction  of 
this  issue,  primarily  because  those  coun- 
tries are  not  members. 

Is  it  the  position  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Montana,  that  in  taking  jurisdiction  of 
this  matter  and  recommending  the  re- 
convening of  the  Geneva  Conference,  we 
would  obviate  that  objection  concerning 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  of 
two  of  the  principal  parties  concerned  In 
the  controversy? 

I  submit  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
those  members  who  have  said  they  object 
to  the  Security  Council  taking  action 
had  In  mind  that  the  only  purpose  was 
that  the  Security  CouncU  Itself  lay  down 
some  kind  of  substantive  solution  In  the 


absence  of  two  of  the  members  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  this  is  the  point  that  may  have 
some  considerable  significance  and  make 
clear  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  the  United  Nations  that 
the  Security  Council  ought  to  take  juris- 
diction, In  this  sense  at  least,  and  recom- 
mend a  procedure  to  be  followed,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  those  two  parties  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  May  I  say  In 
addition  that  there  Is  much  in  the  way 
of  precedent  by  means  of  which  parties 
or  coimtrles  have  been  invited  to  appear 
before  the  Security  Council. 

In  1948,  an  invitation  was  issued  by 
the  Security  Council  to  a  Palestine  group 
and  an  Arab  group.  The  Palestine  group 
appeared  before  the  Security  Coimcll, 
the  Arab  group  did  not. 

In  1951,  an  Invitation  was  extended 
to  China  to  appear  before  the  Security 
Council  and  Inviting  North  Korea  was 
also  corisidered.  Peking  did  attend,  but 
North  Korea  did  not. 

There  are  other  examples  which  could 
be  cited  as  precedents.  However,  that 
should  be  the  least  of  anyone's  troubles 
so  far  as  a  hearing  before  that  particu- 
lar council  Is  concerned,  because  the 
rules  are  flexible. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Is  a  very  Impor- 
tant point. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  and 
state  that  I  am  very  happy  and  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  have  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  the  only  way  to  resolve 
this  conflict  is  by  bringing  in  a  third, 
disinterested  party  that  will  bring  the 
contending  parties  together. 

I  hope  that  the  Instrumentality  we  are 
using  here  will  be  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  United  Nations,  because  it  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace,  will  be  that 
third  party  that  will  bring  all  contending 
parties  together  so  that  they  can  at  least 
start  talking  and  stop  shooting.  That  is 
*  all  we  expect.  We  do  not  expect  them  to 
settle  the  conflict.  We  expect  them 
merely  to  bring  the  parties  together  so 
that  they  can  start  talking  and  stop 
shooting. 

I  hope  that  Is  the  purpose  of  the  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Absolutely.  No  one 
anticipates  that  the  UJJ.  can  do  it  alone. 
However,  the  UJI.  can  come  up  with  a 
recommendation  for  the  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  Conference.  We  would  be 
delighted  and  would  be  the  first  to  say 
so. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  President  has  invited  Ho  Chi  MInh 
a  number  of  times  to  participate  In 
negotiations.  Ho  Chi  Minh  has  refused. 
He  has  set  down  a  number  of  conditions 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  complete 
surrender  on  our  part.  America  cannot 
do  that.  And  It  is  not  Interided  that  we 
do  and  I  hope  that  we  do  not. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  need  a  third 
pcuty  to  intervene. 

We  set  up  the  United  Nations  and 
spend  millions  and  millions  of  dollars 
a  year  to  run  that  organization.  We  pay 


more  than  one-third  of  the  cost  to  main- 
tain that  world  body. 

If  the  United  Nations  cannot  show  Its 
effectiveness  now,  I  do  not  think  It  can 
prove  Its  worth.  This  is  the  time  for  it 
to  prove  its  worth,  because  this  Is  the 
one  conflict  that  exists  in  the  world 
today  that  could  trigger  a  nuclear  or 
thermonuclear  conflict.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  avoid.  Now  is  the  time. 

I  cor-Tatulate  the  majority  leader  for 
submlttLjg  his  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  a  matter  of  an  Interest  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  an 
interest  in  the  cause  of  peace.  And  that 
responsibility  has  been  dodged  all  the 
way  through. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  war  can 
become  so  op)en-ended — and  I  use  my 
words  carefully — that  it  could  develop 
Into  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

There  Is  no  need  of  kidding  ourselves 

about    the   potentials   Involved   in   our 

being  in  Vietnam  and  the  possibility  of 

a  more  open-ended  war. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And,  at  that  point. 

God  help  us.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  God  help  us.  The 
Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  Includes  China. 
Russia,  and  every  other  nation  and  every 
person  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
far  more  about  it  than  I  do  because  of 
his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  able 
majority  leader  is  entitled  to  congratu- 
lations and  appreciation  from  his  col- 
leagues for  his  leadership  in  this  field. 

Though  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  because 
I  maintain  a  rule  against  cosponsorship, 
I  am  a  wholehearted  supporter  of  the 
resolution. 

The  constitutional  provision  of  advice 
and  consent  by  which  certain  duties  as 
well  as  responsibilities  devolve  upon  the 
Senate  is  interpreted  all  too  often  to  be 
mainly  that  of  consenting.  The  duty  of 
the  Senate  in  this  regard,  In  my  opinion, 
can  only  be  constructive.  It  is  In  the 
constructive  performance  of  that  role 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  presented  this  resolution. 

Like  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  indulge  some  hope  that  the 
United  Nations  will  seize  itself  of  this 
vexatious  threat  to  world  peace,  this  de- 
structive and  bloody  war. 

In  order  that  the  American  people 
might  be  prepared  to  cape  with  such  ef- 
fort by  the  United  Nations,  In  the  event 
it  should  seize  itself  of  the  problem,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  whether  he  concurs  In 
the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  cooperation  with  the  United 
Nations  in  this  endeavor  might  well  re- 
quire the  United  States  to  accept  a  set- 
tlement short  of  what  some  people  would 
call  and  regard  as  a  victory. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  agree. 
Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  able  majority 
leader  think  It  might  be  well  that  the 
Senate  and  the  administration  and  the 
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American  people  contemplate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  settlement  thus  charac- 
terized? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  tried  to  make 
that  point  in  the  course  of  the  remarks 
I  made  earlier  this  afternoon  relative  to 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  OORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  one  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  course  of  the  hearings.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  O0R1I.  participated  primar- 
ily in  the  questioning. 

That  Issue  has  been  repeatedly  stated. 
It  concerns  the  fact  that  negotiations 
have  been  unobtainable  because  our  Qov- 
errmient  did  not  want  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  or  the  Vietcong  or  the 
Chinese  to  particip>ate  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  to  this  colloquy  because 
he  participated  in  the  discussion. 

I  read  from  page  174  of  the  hearings, 
at  which  point  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see was  asking  a  question  of  Ambassador 
Goldberg : 

Mr.  Ambassador,  your  testimony  Is  wel- 
come. 

In  the  event  that  It  la  necessary  to  obtain 
9  votes  for  inscription  of  the  subject  and 
an  Invitation  to  mainland  China  and  to  the 
Vietcong  to  participate  In  the  discussion  Is 
necessary,  what  would  be  the  position  of 
the  United  States  Government? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  3  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Ambassador  Goldberg 
answered : 

I  made  It  clear  In  my  statement.  Senator 
Gore,  that  as  far  as  governments  are  con- 
cerned the  rules  provide  for  It,  we  would 
not  object,  and  that  Includes  North  Vietnam. 
Sout^  Vietnam,  and  Peking. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
this:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  the  United  States  would  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  the  Vietcong,  and  Peking 
participating  in  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations  to  reach  a  judgment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed.  On 
many  occasions  and  In  many  different 
ways.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  reafBrm  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  said, 
without  reading  further  from  the  record: 
because  the  questions  were  put  In  differ- 
ent ways,  and  the  Ambassador  said  that 
the  United  States  would  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  of  the  parties  coming  before 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  as 
long  ago  as  July  or  August  1966.  the 
President  himself  said  that  it  would  not 
be  insurmountable,  which  I  interpreted 
qtilte  widely,  but  which  most  others 
seemed  to  interpret  quite  narrowly. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  newsstories  with  re- 
spect to  the  colloquy  of  which  the  senior 


Senator  from  Ohio  read  a  part  dealt  al- 
most exclusively — that  Is,  those  I  read — 
with  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  admit  to  the  confer- 
ences the  National  Liberation  Front.  The 
more  Important  element,  as  I  saw  it,  was 
a  willingness  that  an  invitation  be  ex- 
tended to  mainland  China  to  participate, 
too. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  covered 
every  segment  of  those  who  are  involved 
in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes  of  the  time  allotted 
to  the  minority  leader,  or  as  much  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  for 
what  I  believe  to  be  good  and  valid  rea- 
sons, although  it  is  my  intention  to  vote 
for  It. 

The  colloquy  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon has  expressed  as  well  as  anything 
I  could  say  why  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of 
the  resolution.  By  becoming  a  cosponsor, 
one  may  thereafter  be  linked  to  the  vari- 
ous points  of  view  that  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution  may  mention  down  the  road, 
and  with  which  one  may  disagree. 

On  August  28.  when  the  majority 
leader,  for  whom  I  have  great  respect, 
first  discussed  this  matter,  I  made  a 
statement,  recorded  on  page  24289  of 
the  Record,  in  which  I  applauded  his 
statement  as  I  understood  it  at  that  time. 
I  am  in  accord  with  his  points  of  view, 
as  I  understand  them  in  this  matter,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  reasons  and 
the  technique  for  bringing  this  question 
before  the  United  Nations. 

What  I  am  especially  concerned 
about — and  I  believe  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution  is  as  good  an  example  as  any — 
is  a  situation  in  which  an  individual 
either  Introduces  or  supports  a  resolu- 
tion, and  thereafter  at  least  100  different 
opinions  are  expressed  as  to  what  the 
resolution  actually  meant.  Personally, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  has  no 
desire  to  get  locked  into  a  situation  by 
the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  resolution  which 
may  be  subject  to  the  varying  interpre- 
tations of  four.  five,  or  six  dozen  people 
after  this  time.  I  am  willing  to  stand 
upon  tiie  statement  I  made  In  the  Record 
on  August  28  in  this  regard. 

However,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  at 
this  time  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  entitled 
"Purposes  and  Principles." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  all  of  article  1,  consisting  of 
paragraphs  1.  2,  3,  and  4.  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 

CHAPTSR  I PtTRPOSKS  A  NO  PRINCIPLES 

ArticU  1 
The  Purposes  of  the  United  Nations  are : 
1.  To  maintain  International  peace  and 
security,  and  to  that  end:  to  take  effective 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about 
by  peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  justice  and  IntemaUonal 
Uw.  adjustment  or  settlement  of  Interna- 
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tlonal   disputes  or  situations  which  miaht 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  pteace; 

a.  To  develop  friendly  relations  among  u. 
tlons  based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  peo- 
ples, and  to  take  other  appropriate  measurei 
to  strengthen  universal  peace; 

3.  To  achieve  international  cooperation  in 
solving  International  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian 
character,  and  in  promoting  and  encouraging 
respect  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freedoms  for  all  without  distinction 
OS  to  race,  sex,  language,  or  religion;  and 

4.  To  be  a  center  for  harmonizing  the 
actions  of  nations  in  the  attainment  of  ttaeae 
common  ends. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  first  paragraph 
reads: 

To  maintain  International  peace  and 
seciu-ity.  and  to  that  end  to  take  eOectln 
collective  measures  for  the  prevention  and 
removal  of  threats  to  the  peace,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  acts  of  aggression  or  other 
breaches  of  the  peace,  and  to  bring  about,  bj 
peaceful  means,  and  in  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  justice  and  international  law, 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  International 
disputes  or  situations  which  might  lead  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace. 

A  breach  of  the  peace  has  erupted 
long  since.  No  matter  how  people  felt 
about  our  initial  response  in  South  Viet- 
nam— and  I  believe  that  we  were  Justly, 
legally,  equitably,  and  morally  right  In 
offering  oiu-  assistance  to  these  people- 
now  that  we  have  come  to  this  particular 
moment  in  our  history,  it  is  futile  to 
argue  what  action  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution  actually  authorized.  It  may  be 
wonderful  for  academicians  and  for  the 
so-called  Intellectuals  to  do  it.  and  It 
may  pass  many  pleasant  hours  for  them, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  involved  In  a  i 
deadly  war.  the  seriousness  of  which  has 
been  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Termessee  and  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  and  I  am  sure  [ 
that  we  all  agree  with  that. 

As  I  understand  the  resolution — and 
this  Is  the  reason  why  I  would  vote  for 
it — it  means  that  we  are  going  to  express 
our  sense  here  that  the  United  Nations 
must  finally  stop  being  simply  a  debating 
society  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

When  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  and  served  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
in  the  fall  of  1962.  at  the  17th  General 
Assembly,  I  found  that  our  people  there 
were  afflicted  with  what  I  called  a  nega- 
tive or  defeatist  syndrome.  It  seems  that 
the  membership  of  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Is  unwilling  to  call  the 
United  Nations  to  account  at  any  time 
or  any  place  if  there  is  a  chance — just 
the  slightest  chance — that  we  might  end 
up  on  the  short  side  of  the  vote. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  had  not  left  the  Chamber, 
because  what  he  said  a  few  moments  ago 
is  true,  and  I  could  not  agree  with  it 
more.  We  will  be  called  upon  next  wedc 
to  support  a  foreign  aid  program  in 
which  our  contribution  is  31.75  percent 
of  the  general  fund  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  even  greater  percentage  In 
most  instances — to  some  of  the  allied 
organizations  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
from  this  effort  toward  the  cause  of 
peace.  I  do  not  think  that  in  belonging 
to  an  organization  of  the  caliber  and 


ouallty  of  the  United  Nations  we  have 
the  right  to  expect  it  to  fall  in  line  with 
our  thinking.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  do  have  a  right  to  require  the 
united  Nations  to  live  up  to  the  prin- 
ciples stated  in  article  I  of  its  charter 
which,  with  respect  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
it  very  studiously  continues  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  Security 
Council. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  have  a  right  to  be 
heard,  and  I  hope  that  through  our  State 
Department  we  will  get  away  from  this 
defeatist  syndrome  to  force  this  matter 
In  the  United  Nations  even  though  it 
might  mean  a  possibility  of  veto  or  an 
overbalancing   vote  against  us. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  condition 
exists,  but  I  have  recognized  among  our 
representatives  In  the  United  Nations  a 
complete  unwillingness  to  at  least  put 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  on  the 
line  and  make  them  show  where  they 
stand  when  the  questions  were  severe 
and  vital  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  Mansfield 
resolution.  I  have  participated  a  great 
deal  In  the  Vietnam  debate.  I  thought 
It  was  proper  for  me  not  to  speak  too 
much  today  because  this  is  Senator 
Mansfield's  day  in  a  very  real  way. 

However.  I  cannot  help  but  say  to  the 
Senator,  while  he  is  not  a  sponsor  of  the 
resolution  and  I  am.  that  I  became  a 
sponsor  for  precisely  the  same  reason 
that  he  did  not.  That  reason  is  that  I, 
too,  feel  we  have  to  take  our  chances, 
but  we  must  be  heard.  Perhaps  we  will 
learn  something  as  a  nation. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  popular  idea 
Is  true  that  if  the  United  States  is  de- 
feated in  the  Security  Council  or  the 
General  Assembly  we  are  going  to  get 
sore  and  pull  out  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  think  the  case  Is  Just,  and  to  the 
extent  negotiations  should  be  had. 

That  is  why  I  Joined  with  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  making  the  splendid 
point  that  he  made. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  for 
permitting  me  the  opportunity  to  inject 
this  thought. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  grateful  to  have 
the  Senator's  remarks.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  the  Senator  was  in  the  Cham- 
ber when  I  stated  the  reasons  why  I  did 
not  Join  in  the  Mansfield  resolution  as  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  distingu- 
ished majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  for  the  remarks 
he  Is  making  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  get  away  from  a  "count- 
ing of  the  tally  ahead  of  time."  so  to 


speak,  and  then,  if  we  find  the  votes  are 
against  us,  either  to  back  out  or  not 
move  in. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  say  that 
win,  lose,  or  draw  if  we  only  received  our 
own  vote,  we  better  go  in  and  find  out 
where  the  members  of  the  Security 
Council  stand,  and  let  the  world  know. 
This  is  our  good  faith  and  our  good 
intent. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator's  statement 
mirrors  exactly  the  way  I  feel.  Either 
paragraph  1  of  article  I  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  means  something 
or  It  does  not. 

If  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
United  Nations  cannot  say,  "We  believe 
we  are  obligated  to  live  up  to  paragraph 
1  of  article  I  of  the  charter."  then  we 
had  better  know  now.  We  must  find  out 
Just  how  much  an  Instrument  of  peace 
the  United  Nations  is  willing  to  be;  or 
if  it  is  merely  going  to  be  an  instrument 
of  peace  subject  to  our  own  timidity  or 
perhaps  subject  to  a  Russian  veto. 

I  think  my  feelings  in  this  respect  are 
very  akin  to  those  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  There  are  two  reasons 
I  think  the  resolution  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  first  is  the  actual  effect  It 
might  have  on  the  war  itself.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  into  the  matter  of  the  war 
here.  Personally,  I  think  it  has  been 
tragically  and  ineptly  waged.  Whether  or 
not  it  has  been  tragically  and  Ineptly 
waged,  from  our  point  of  view,  however. 
I  think  this  resolution  can  have  an  ef- 
fect on  the  war  by  Injecting  the  United 
Nations  as  an  active  agent  trying  to  find 
a  solution.  If  the  United  Nations  Is  irn- 
wllling  to  make  this  effort  let  us  find  out 
now. 

The  second  great  thing  that  may  come 
from  this  resolution,  although  the  ma- 
jority leader  may  not  have  had  it  in 
mind,  is  that  it  may  help  clarify  our  own 
relationship  with  the  United  Nations.  It 
is  no  secret  that  a  great  many  people  in 
the  United  States  are  unsympathetic  with 
the  United  Nations.  There  are  perhaps 
Just  as  many  people  who  look  to  it  in  the 
hope  that  it  can  fulfill  the  laudable  pur- 
poses set  forth  in  article  I.  However,  let 
us  find  out  now. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  not  certain  that 
the  Senator  chose  the  word  he  intended. 
The  Senator  said  people  were  "unsym- 
pathetic" with  the  United  Nations.  I  do 
not  know  of  anybody  who  Is.  but  I  know 
many  people  who  have  been  disappointed 
in  tiie  performance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  know  many  people  look  with  some 
concern  to  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions because  of  its  lack  of  performance 
or  nonperformance  in  the  past;  and  I 
know  many  people  are  concerned  about 
the  United  Nations  because  we  find  many 
member  nations  which  completely  ignore 
the  rules  of  the  United  Nations. 

I  have  not  been  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution but  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  I  would  be 
more  than  happy  to  vote  for  this  measure 
on  the  basis  of  his  recommendation  imd 
the  confidence  I  have  in  the  majority 
leader. 


I  would  hope  that  ijossibly  this  resolu- 
tion might  be  the  first  step  to  get  the 
United  Nations  back  on  the  track. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  present  In  San 
Francisco  when  the  United  Nations  was 
organized.  I  know  the  hope,  the  enthusi- 
asm, and  the  desire  of  all  the  nations 
there.  I  know  how  far  afield  it  has  gone 
since  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope,  in  Joining  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, that  this  might  be  the  first  step  to  in- 
sist that  the  rules  be  lived  up  to,  not  only 
by  this  Nation  but  also  by  all  member 
nations,  and  that  this  may  form  the  first 
foundations  of  re-creating  the  United 
Nations  in  the  spirit,  for  the  purposes, 
and  in  the  maimer  in  which  it  was  orig- 
inally designed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  hope  that 
he  will  excuse  my  interruption,  but  I 
could  not  help  but  add  these  remarks  to 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  statement  of  the  Senator.  I  accept 
his  correction  of  the  word  I  used.  I  think 
people  are  not  unsympathetic  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations  but  there 
have  been  too  many  people  who  have 
been  disappointed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  point 
I  wish  to  make.  It  is  very  discouraging  for 
Americans  when  they  see  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  making 
the  stob^nents  that  he  has  made  ell  over 
the  world. 

The  Secretary  General  is  a  cultured 
gentleman.  I  know  him.  He  is  an  intel- 
ligent and  highly  educated  man.  I  think 
it  is  Impossible  for  him  to  understand  the 
deep  feeling  that  we  Americans  have  re- 
garding the  Independence  and  dignity 
of  the  individual,  and  why  we  are  willing 
to  help  South  Vietnam  create  a  way  of 
life  in  which  independence  and  dignity 
may  flourish.  1  think  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  quite  understand  the  depth  of 
feeling  Americans  have  about  this  kind 
of  freedom. 

Thus,  so  far  as  public  utterances  are 
concerned,  we  have  received  no  help,  no 
assistance,  and  no  encouragement  from   • 
the  Secretary  QeneraL  I  hope  that  we 
would. 

I  conclude  on  two  points  which  per- 
haps I  should  have  mentioned  before. 
One  is  the  reason  why  I  did  not  Join 
in  the  resolution.  There  is  a  quotation 
from  a  very  fine  gentleman.  Representa- 
tive Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New  York, 
on  the  bottom  of  page  2  of  the  report, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

So  long  as  we  continue  the  bombing.  If 
we  take  the  case  to  the  UJ».  without  a  will- 
ingness to  change  that  policy,  we  are  quite 
likely  to  get  slapped  down.  •  •  •  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  are  to  take  the  step  that  I 
suggest,  to  announce  a  willingness  to  stop 
the  bombing  under  certain  conditions,  the 
whole  atmo^here  at  the  UJI.  would  change. 
We  could  once  again  mobilize  the  services 
of  the  Secretary  General  in  attempting  to 
mediate  the  conflict  and,  perhaps,  more  Im- 
portant, we  oould  enlist  the  help  of  many 
nonallned  countries  and  probably  many 
Eastern  European  Communist  countries  In 
bringing  pressvire  to  bear  on  Hanoi  and  the 
NIjP  to  come  to  the  conference  table. 
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Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presldeiit,  Repre- 
aentatlve  Bingham's  statement  is  one 
with  which  I  simply  cannot  agree  In  any 
degree.  Having  such  a  statement  In  the 
report  on  this  particular  resolution  forti- 
fies my  thinking  that  I  was  wise  not  to 
Join  In  cosponsorlng  the  resolution,  al- 
though I  do  support  the  sense  in  which 
the  majority  leader  and  myself  have 
discussed  It. 

To  me.  the  key  to  the  resolution  lies  In 
the  sentence  contained  In  the  middle  of 
page  5  of  the  report : 

The  resolution  does  not  prescribe  methods 
or  preconditions  which  will  lead  to  peace  In 
Vietnam,  but  attempts  to  spur  the  negotia- 
tions which  might  lead  to  an  honorable 
settlement. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  Is  all  that 
any  of  us  want.  That  Is  all  we  hope  for, 
although  I  would  hope,  as  does  the  ma- 
jority leader  that,  having  done  this,  it 
might  lead  to  a  revltalizatlon  of  the  basic 
functions  and  elements  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  might  also  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  ourselves  and  the  Unit- 
ed Nations. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Colorado  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  180  and  advocate  its 
adoption  by  the  Senate. 

I  find  myself  in  general  accord  with  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

Nevertheless,  if  I  had  had  my  way- 
needless  to  say,  I  did  not — the  Committee 
Foreign  Relations  would  have  reported 
favorably  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 44.  as  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  which  is  consider- 
ably more  specific  and  goes  further  than 
the  Mansfield  resolution. 

It  became  clear,  as  we  listened  to  the 
testimony  and  began  to  discuss  the  two 
resolutions  In  executive  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  that  the 
Morse  resolution  had  little  chance  to  re- 
ceive the  favorable  votes  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee — indeed,  even  less 
chance  of  being  adopted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  since  half  a  loaf  or  even  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf  is  better  than  none,  and 
since  I  agree  with  the  general  objective 
of  nudging  the  President  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  talents  of  Ambassador  Gold- 
berg at  the  UrUted  NaUons  and.  Indeed, 
of  that  Institution  itself  in  connection 
with  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  I  was  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  Senate  ResoluUon  180  as  the  best 
available  vehicle  to  indicate  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  country  the  desire  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
take  the  initiative  in  bringing  the  Viet- 
namese war  to  the  attention  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  make  a  big 
mistake  in  this  country  In  our  thinking 
about  the  United  Nations.  We  tend  to 
endow  it  with  a  separate  personality 
which  It  does  not  have.  The  mistake  Is 
somewhat  similar  to  one  which  has  ex- 
isted throughout  U.S.  history  of  consid- 
ering Congress  as  an  institution,  some- 
thing quite  sepcutite  from  the  435  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  House  and  the  100  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  United  NaUons. 
despite  the  charter  of  1945.  is  Uttle  more 
than  a  forum  where  Individual  repre- 
sentatives of  122  nations  are  able  to 
exchange  views  and.  In  those  unfortu- 
nately rare  Instances  where  there  is  sub- 
stantial unanimity,  to  take  limited  ac- 
tion in  defense  of  peace. 

There  are  also  the  specialized  agencies 
of  the  United  Nations  which  do  extraor- 
dinarily useful  and  helpful  work,  most 
of  it  without  much  publicity,  in  a  wide 
variety  of  fields  ranging  from  a  Trus- 
teeship Council,  an  Economic  smd  Social 
Council,  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization, the  International  Health  Orga- 
nization, and  the  like;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  the  United  Nations  itself  is  subject 
either  to  praise  or  blame.  It  Is  just  a 
conglomeration  of  all  of  the  members  of 
different  countries  in  the  world — not  all 
of  them— which,  from  time  to  time,  is 
able  to  take  limited  action  because  there 
apF>ears  to  be  something  approaching 
unanimity  with  respect  to  its  views. 

Now  it  is  true  that  in  the  General  As- 
sembly it  acts,  in  many  instances,  by 
majority  vote  arvd  in  other  instances  by  a 
two- thirds  vote;  but  in  the  Security 
Council,  to  which  this  resolution  ad- 
dresses Itself,  one  veto  by  any  one  of  the 
five  major  powers  can  successfully  Im- 
mobilize the  Security  Council. 

Thus.  I  do  not  think  we  should  either 
praise  or  blame  the  United  Nations  for 
doing  or  not  doing  anything  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Rather. 
I  believe  that  the  primary  responsibility 
must  lie  at  the  door  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  addiUonal  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  view,  this  resolu- 
tion Is  not  likely  to  achieve  much  suc- 
cess In  the  Security  Council.  I  believe 
that  we  should  go  further  If,  as  I  think 
they  will,  the  Soviet  Union  vetoes  any 
effort  to  proceed  with  consideration  in 
the  Security  Council.  I  think  we  should 
then  turn  to  the  General  Assembly. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  44 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
I  Mr.  MoRSK]  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Rss.  44 

Whereas  the  United  States  Is  now  lighting 
a  major  land  war  In  Southeast  Asia  which 
threatens  to  widen  Into  world  war  HI  and  a 
nuclear  holocaust  which  could  destroy 
civilization:  and 

Whereas  the  primary  purpose  of  the  United 
Nations  Is  to  maintain  international  peace 
and  security  and  to  take  coUectlve  measure* 
to  remove  threats  to  world  peace:  and 

Whereas  In  ratifying  the  charter  of  the 
Umted  NaUons  the  United  Sutee  undertook 
a  solemn  treaty  commitment  to  settle  Inter- 
national disputes  by  peaceful  means;  and 

Whereas  under  the  charter  the  Security 
CouncU  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  which  devolves  to  the 


General  Assembly  when  the  Council  is  m, 
able  to  act:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  faUed  to 
take  effective  steps  to  bring  about  United 
Nations  Involvement  which  would  bring  u 
end  to  the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia:  Nov 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  it  Is  tlM 
sense  of  Congress  that : 

1.  The  President  should  request  an  emer- 
gency meeting  of  the  United  Nation*  Se^ 
curtty  Council  to  consider  aU  aspects  of  tlt« 
conflict  In  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict,  pledging  the  United  States  In  a<|. 
vance  to  accept  and  carry  out  any  decision 
on  the  matter  by  the  Council.  In  accordtnee 
with  article  35  of  the  charter. 

2.  If  the  Security  CouncU  Is  unable  to  act, 
the  United  States  should  take  all  steps  nec«». 
sary  to  assure  action  on  the  Issue  by  th* 
General  Assembly. 

3.  The  United  States  objectives  In  the 
United  Nations  should  be  to  obtain — 

(a)  support  for  an  Immediate  cessation 
of  hoetUltles  by  all  parties,  and 

(b)  recommendations  for  approprlats 
measures,  such  as  the  convening  of  an  in- 
ternational conference,  for  reaching  « 
permanent  settlement  which  will  assure  s 
lasUng  peace  for  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  InvlU 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  de- 
sirability of  some  such  action,  in  tbe 
reasonably  near  future,  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for 
his  courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  for  yielding 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  many  times  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  today  it  has  been 
stated  that  we  may  not  be  successful  in 
this  effort,  meaning  that  we  may  not 
succeed  in  getting  the  Security  Councfl 
to  take  affirmative  action,  which  may 
well  prove  to  l>e  the  case.  We  will,  how- 
ever, if  we  adopt  the  resolution  with  the 
unanimity  with  which  I  hope  we  will, 
succeed  in  a  very  important  way  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  some  of  the  statements 
which  are  being  made,  not  only  else- 
where In  the  world,  but  also  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  effect  that  there  is  a  hope- 
less difference  of  opinion  between  Execu- 
tive leadership  and  Congress,  between 
Executive  leadership  and  the  Senate  in 
particular,  which  is  the  constitutional  ad- 
viser of  the  President,  and  among  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  facts 
and  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
in  Vietnam. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  accomplish 
and  succeed  in  showing  the  public  some- 
thing that  I  think  needs  to  be  shown. 

I  note  with  approval  that  the  first 
"whereas"  In  this  resolution  Is  keyed  to 
an  effort  made  by  the  national  admln^ 
Istratlon.  made  by  the  President, 
through  the  Permanent  Representative 
of  the  United  States  In  the  United  Na- 
tions; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  first  "whereas"  be  copied  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Whereas  the  question  of  the  Vietnamese 
connict  IB  a  matter  of  which  the  Security 
CouncU  of  the  United  Nations  U  selaed  by 
scUon  previously  taken  by  the  CouncU  In 
oonnecUon  with  a  lettw  of  the  Permanent 
BepresentaUve  of  the  United  States  dated 
January  31.  1966,  submitting  a  resoluUon 
seeking  a  settlement  of  the  hostllltlee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  statement  shows 
clearly  that  this  resolution  is  keyed  to 
the  filing  on  January  31,  1966,  by  the 
Permanent  Representative  of  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations  of  a  resolu- 
tion seeking  a  settlement  of  the  hostili- 
ties and  asking  the  Security  CouncU  to 
consider  that  matter. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

I  note  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee—and it  is  a  committee  which  has 
been  known  to  have  had  a  great  variance 
of  opinion  among  its  membership  on 
many  questions  affecting  the  UU.  and 
even  affecting  the  usefulness  of  the 
United  Nations — has  a  sentence  showing 
very  clearly  the  fact  that  we  are  in  this 
instance  standing,  and  I  hope  together, 
as  the  committee  stood  together  by  a  vote 
of  19  to  0.  in  the  effort  initiated  by  the 
President  to  seek  the  Security  Council's 
consideration  and  action  on  the  Vietnam 
question. 

I  read  this  sentence  out  of  the  report 
of  the  committee,  reminding  the  Senate 
that  this  Is  a  19-to-O  vote  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  which  action  is  taken: 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  the 
United  States  Introduced  the  now  dormant 
resolution  urging  the  Security  Council  to 
conf'der  the  situation  In  Vietnam.  Although 
tbe  item  was  formally  adopted  as  a  Security 
Council  agenda  Item  the  issue  has  never  been 
discussed  and  remains  In  International  Umbo, 
as  a  question  of  which  the  Council  Is  "selaed." 


Mr.  President,  I  think  If  nothing  else 
is  accomplished  today — meaning  that  If 
ultimately  the  Security  Council  takes  no 
action,  as  It  has  taken  no  action  since 
that  remote  date  more  than  a  year  ago, 
in  1966.  when  this  resolution  was  filed — 
it  will  show  to  the  cotmtry,  it  will  show  to 
the  United  Nations,  It  will  show  to  the. 
world,  whether  the  friendly  portions  of 
the  world  or  the  unfriendly  portions  or 
th»  neutral  portions,  that  there  is  still 
the  capacity  here  to  stand  together  in 
jpport  of  an  effort  for  peace  through  an 
Instnmientallty  which  we  were  the  leader 
in  setting  up  in  seeking  peace  through- 
out the  world. 

I  think  there  will  be  success  In  that 
effort  If  we  do  nothing  else,  and  I  call 
attention  to  that  fact  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  I  may  have  one  more 
minute. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  must  say  this.  It 
seems  to  me  in  this  day,  when  all  of  the 
media  of  Information  report  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  they  should  and  as  they  must,  the 
differences  of  opinion  on  details,  on 
merits,  on  substantial  matters  which  lie 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Vietnam  con- 
troversy, It  Is  Important  that  we  show 
here  In  the  Senate  as  an  adviser,  consti- 
tutionally, of  the  President  that  we  sup- 


port him  In  that  effort  taken  so  long  ago; 
and  that  we  still  have  some  hope  and 
some  confidence  In  the  capacity  of  the 
United  Nations  to  act  through  its  Se- 
curity Council. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First.  I  want  to  ex- 
press  my    gratification   to    the   distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida  for 
the  emphau^  he  has  placed  again  on  the 
Initiative  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  early  in  1966. 1  would  also 
like  to  say  that.  Insofar  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  we  should  give  credit  where 
credit  Is  due.  and  that  Is  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who 
has  furnished  the  initiative  In  this  body 
In  the  matter  of  taking  this  proposal  to 
the  United  Nations.  Senator  Moasi  re- 
alized the  proper  role  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  the  Vietnam  dispute  long,  long 
ago.  I  certainly  commend  him  for  his 
deep  insight,  his  perceptive  foresight. 

Unavoidably  and  necessarily  absent 
today,  Senator  Morse  has  prepared  a 
supporting  statement  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 180  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  placed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkicknt  bt  SxNAToa  MoasE 
The  resolution  which  will  be  adopted  to- 
day will  at  least  provide  a  formal  recogni- 
tion on  tbe  part  of  the  United  States  that 
the  United  Nations  has  a  duty  to  seek  an  end 
to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  can  play  a  fruit- 
ful role  in  bringing  about  a  solution  to  It. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Senate  cannot  com- 
pel even  our  own  government  to  make  a  bona 
fide  eflort  to  obtain  UJ*.  action.  We  can  only 
ask  that  It  do  so. 

But  It  should  be  clearer  to  the  Administra- 
tion than  to  anyone  else  that  It  has  failed 
to  keep  the  peace  In  Southeast  Asia.  The 
United  Nations  could  hardly  do  worse.  Act- 
ing alone,  we  have  elevated  a  small  internal 
conflict  into  an  International  war,  In  which 
some  600.000  or  more  American  soldiers,  air- 
men and  sailors  are  engaged  In  one  way  or 
another.  The  scale  of  bombing  and  of  artil- 
lery fire  exceeds  the  scale  of  World  War  II. 
We  have  brought  the  awesome  force  of  the 
world's  most  powerful  military  weapon  to 
bear  upon  a  small  fraction  of  the  world's 
people,  for  North  and  South  Vietnam  com- 
bined are  only  about  17%  of  the  populaUon 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  combined 
productivity  Is  an  Inslgmflcant  fraction  of 
our  own. 

Every  day  the  war  continues,  every  addi- 
tional death  bcause  of  It,  every  new  military 
unit  sent  from  the  United  States,  every 
added  appropriation  passed  by  Congress  to 
Implement  our  war  policy — each  further 
highlights  the  futility  of  our  arms  In  keeping 
the  peace  In  this  situation.  To  continue 
down  this  road  will  soon  call  into  question 
the  value  of  our  whole  vast  military  arsenal 
as  a  means  of  protecting  o\ir  people,  as  well 
as  keeping  the  peace. 

Prom  the  day  the  first  600  mUltary  ad- 
visers were  sent  to  South  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  has  mistakenly  put  Its  trust  In 
military  power  to  achieve  our  national  ob- 
jectives there.  Unable  to  accomplish  them 
by  diplomatic,  political,  or  economic  means, 
we  have  relied  upon  military  means.  But  this 
Is  one  of  those  instances  where  military  force 
Is  not  going  to  achieve  a  political  success. 

The  sooner  we  realize  that  the  issues  In 
Vietnam  are  economic,  social,  and  political 
ones  that  the  United  Nations  can  cope  with 


better  than  tbe  United  States,  the  more  lives 
of  American  soldiers  and  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  civilians  are  going  to  be  saved. 

I  welcome  this  Resolution.  I  want  to  ex- 
tend my  thanlcs  to  the  Majority  Leader  (Mr. 
Mansfizld)  for  the  true  leadership  he  has 
displayed  In  organizing  support  for  it  and 
guiding  It  to  passage. 

The  next  test  will  be  its  Implementation 
by  the  Administration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  comment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  endorse  it. 
I  hope  it  will  have  the  endorsement  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
author  of  the  resolution.  Senator  Mans- 
field, for  his  dedication  and  his  con- 
stant interest  in  bringing  about  an  end 
to  this  war,  which  has  not  only  caused 
so  much  death,  devastation,  and  destruc- 
tion In  Vietnam,  but  has  also  caused  a 
great  deal  of  disagreement  here  at  home. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
again,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record, 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  inviting  him  to  ap- 
pear in  the  public  hearings  on  this  mat- 
ter on  Thursday.  October  26.  The  hear- 
ings were  to  be  held  Thursday,  October 
26,  and  Friday,  October  27.  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septekbxr  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rttsk. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  IiCr.  Secketaht:  As  you  are  aware. 
Senator  Wayne  Morse  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  44)  on  September  11. 
dealing  with  the  role  the  United  Nations 
might  play  in  bringing  about  an  honorable 
settlement  to  the  Vietnam  war.  A  copy  of 
the  resolution  is  enclosed  as  weU  as  Sena- 
tor Morse's  statement  Introducing  the  re- 
solution. I  have  scheduled  public  hearings 
on  the  resolution  for  Thursday,  October  26 
and  Friday.  October  27. 

The  Committee,  of  course,  will  want  to 
take  testimony  from  Administration  wit- 
nesses on  the  resolution.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  resolution  relates  so  directly  to  the 
activities  of  your  Department,  the  Commit- 
tee would  be  pleased  to  receive  oral  testi- 
mony from  you,  and  perhaps  Ambassador 
Goldberg,  on  Thursday,  October  26. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PULBRIOHT, 

Chairman. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it 
demonstrates  again  the  failure  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  appear  at  a  pub- 
lic hearing,  on  open  invitation,  and  give 
his  views  on  an  Important  Issue  confront- 
ing the  United  States  at  this  time. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Teimessee  [Mr.  Gore]  for 
placing  In  the  Record  the  doctimenta- 
tlon  which  demonstrates  the  absolute 
refusal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
take  up  the  matter  In  a  manner  which 
would  make  It  possible  for  us  to  have 
the  dialog  and  discussion  which  would 
not  only  bring  about  a  greater  under- 
standing but  probably  would  help  allevi- 
ate many  of  the  apprehensions  that 
many  of  us  have  that  there  is  no  indlca- 
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tion  of  where  we  are  going,  why  we  are 
going  there,  and  what  we  intend  to  do 
in  the  future. 

In  some  ways,  it  is  unnecessary  that 
a  resolution  of  this  tjrpe  even  should  be 
considered  by  the  UjS.  Senate  or  that 
we  would  have  to  state  its  purpose.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  the 
activator  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  one  of  the  formulators  of  that  dis- 
tingiiished  policy,  by  virtue  of  that  fact 
in  and  of  itself,  the  United  States  would 
move  to  take  the  action  which  is  re- 
quested by  this  resolution. 

Since  that  has  not  been  done,  the 
resolution  seeks  to  provide  somewhat  of 
a  reminder  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  deeply  concerned,  is  representing  its 
people,  and  is  trying  to  have  some  ac- 
tion taken. 

The  fact  remains  that  when  a  world 
situation  exists,  in  which  so  many  people 
have  indicated  that  they  frankly  say  to 
us  that  they  are  not  certain  that  they 
trust  us  or  believe  us — and  about  40  na- 
tions have  now  indicated  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam— it  is  necessary  for  the  country  and 
its  individuals  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Judgment  of  its  government.  So  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  reconsider  past  ac- 
tions and  then  to  determine  where  it  was 
that  we  have  gone  wrong  in  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  our  own  people  and  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  the  world  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  and  why  it  is  being  done. 
I  suppose  this  could  even  be  said  about 
one  of  our  traditional  allies,  which  is 
going  through  a  desperate  economic 
crisis  at  home.  Do  we  suppose  that  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Honorable  Harold  Wilson,  if  he  were 
seeking  reelection,  would  go  before  the 
British  people  and  say,  "One  reason  why 
I  ask  you  to  reelect  me  is  that  I  have  sup- 
ported the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  with  respect  to  Vietnam.  I  be- 
lieve the  United  States  has  made  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  world  peace"?  I 
would  guarantee  that  he  would  never 
maUce  that  a  campaign  issue  before  the 
British  people,  because  it  would  not  hold 
up. 

Another  problem  which  Is  highly  Im- 
portant concerns  the  question  of  moral- 
ity, the  dedication  of  a  nation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind.  As  early  as  July  1776, 
in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  unani- 
mous declaration  of  the  13  United  States 
of  America,  our  Nation  paid  great  tribute 
to  the  nations  of  mankind  and  required 
that  we  give  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  mankind.  This  is  possibly  one  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  resolution 
before  us.  for  once  again  it  recalls  the 
United  States  of  America  to  its  original 
concepts  and  beliefs  that  the  opinions  of 
mankind  not  alone  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration but  are  entitled  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  the  judgments  which 
we  as  a  people,  through  our  Govermnent, 
have  made. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
heavy  shadow  of  Vietnam  hovers  about 
us — wherever  we  go.  whatever  we  do  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

Abroad,  criticism  is  often  levelled  at 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Vietnam.  The  war 
strains  relations  between  the  two  super 
powers  which  together  have  strength 
enough  to  lead  the  world  toward  peace. 


At  home,  all  Americans  are  concerned 
with  the  dangers  implicit  in  the  situa- 
tions-dangers that  range  the  gamut  from 
unlimited  war  abroad  to  an  increasingly 
explosive  catalog  of  neglect  here  at  home. 
All  Americans  are  united  in  purpose:  to 
bring  the  fighting  and  bloodshed  to  an 
end. 

Each  day  American  servicemen  dis- 
tinguish themselves  on  land,  at  sea  and 
in  the  air.  We  are  told  time  and  again 
that  military  action  has  a  twofold  pur- 
pose: First,  to  help  establish  conditions 
of  security  in  which  a  Government  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  can  serve  their 
wishes  and  needs;  and  second,  to  help 
bring  the  adversary  to  the  negotiating 
table. 

But  military  action  is  only  one  aspect 
of  the  effort  in  South  Vietnam.  Heroic 
achievements  and  selfless  sacrifice  are 
without  reason  unless  the  building  of  a 
stable  society — unless  creative  and  un- 
remitting diplomacy  are  pursued  with 
equal  vigor,  perseverence  and  resource- 
fulness. 

The  United  States  and  peace-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  must  con- 
tinue in  their  search  for  diplomatic  ave- 
nues that  can  lead  to  the  negotiating 
table.  The  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil is  one  approach  that  has  not  been 
exhaustively  explored. 

In  May  1966,  I  proposed  that  the 
United  Nations  function  as  an  outside 
presence  at  the  then  forthcoming  elec- 
tions for  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  was  my  hope  that 
such  supervision  would  grow  Into  a  role 
of  mediation  for  the  United  Nations. 

Yet,  today  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinues to  stand  aside  from  the  issue  of 
Vietnam,  despite  a  draft  resolution  intro- 
duced In  the  Security  Council  by  the 
United  States  on  January  31,  1966,  ask- 
ing that  the  Council  consider  Vietnam. 
Then  the  Council  adjourned  for  informal 
consultations  which  brought  no  fruitful 
results.  In  time  the  resolution  became 
but  one  more  item  among  many  com- 
piling a  long  list  of  "matters  of  which  the 
Security  Council  is  seized."  To  date  the 
resolution — now  almost  2  years  old — has 
not  been  called  up. 

Many  of  us  In  the  Senate  have  re- 
peatedly urged  the  executive  branch  to 
call  up  the  U.S.  draft  resolution  on  Viet- 
nam. Our  distinguished  majority  leader 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  this  con- 
certed effort.  In  August  of  this  year. 
Senator  Mansfield  said: 

This  Nation  can  move.  In  effect,  to  call 
up  the  resolution  which  we  Introduced  and 
see  to  It.  If  necessary,  that  the  question  of 
t&Ung  It  up  Is  voted.  The  motion  Is  pro- 
cedural and  not  subject  to  the  veto.  And  If 
the  resolution  Is  taken  up.  this  Nation  can 
move  to  see  to  it  that  all  who  might  be  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  involved  In  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  In  Vietnam  are  asked  to  appear 
before  the  Security  Council  in  a  discussion  of 
this  quesUon — If  not  In  New  York,  then 
somewhere  else,  perhaps  in  Geneva,  in  open 
session,  face-to-face  meeting. 

Then,  on  October  25,  1967,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Introduced 
Senate  Resolution  180,  which  seeks  a  U.S. 
initiative  to  assure  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  consideration  of  the  Viet- 
nam conflict.  At  that  time  he  said : 

It  Is  high  time  that  we  And  out  and  that 
the  world  finds  out  where  the  members  of 


the  Security  Council  stand  on  this  queattcn 
What  Is  the  Security  Council  waiting  toti 
What  are  we  waiting  for?  The  only  way  to 
find  out  is  for  a  resolution  to  be  brought  to 
a  vote,  if  necessary,  and  that  the  natloni 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  If  there  Is  to  be 
an  end  of  the  conflict,  there  must  be  a  be- 
ginning In  the  use  of  the  machinery  tat 
peace.  I  think  that  the  nations  of  the  VS 
Security  Council  must  face  up  to  this  matter 
at  once. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution 
180, 1  agree  with  the  remarks  of  the  dls- 
tinguished  majority  leader.  Many  na. 
tlons  of  the  world  have  used  the  UK. 
General  Assembly  as  a  forum  to  express 
their  disagreement  with  various  aspects 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam.  Now  it  is  time 
for  the  member  states  to  see  that  the 
Security  Coimcil  assumes  the  responsi- 
bility designated  to  it  by  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter, and  deals  with  this  major  threat  to 
the  world. 

Thousands  of  lives  are  being  lost  each 
month.  Resources  badly  needed  for  con- 
structive purposes  are  being  spent  in  the 
destructive  acts  of  war. 

Would  our  Nation  not  be  neglectful  If 
we  failed  to  press  for  UU.  discussion  of 
Vietnam? 

If  our  efforts  were  to  reveal  that  at  this 
time  there  are  not  enough  votes  for  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution — would  we  have  lost 
anything  by  trying  one  more  possible 
avenue  to  peace? 

Since  there  Is  not  yet  peace  In  Viet- 
nam, we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how 
peace  will  finally  be  achieved. 

Private  discussions — the  efforts  of  in- 
termediaries— a  reconvened  Geneva  Con- 
ference—or the  United  Nations— could 
hold  the  key.  To  work  through  one  chan- 
nel does  not  preclude  the  use  of  others. 

Our  Nation  has  tried  many  different 
approaches  to  peaceful  settlement  in 
Vietnam. 

Let  all  the  world  see  that  no  approach 
will  go  untried. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Resolution  180  Is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  quest  for 
peace,  and  it  deserves  our  strong  supi>ort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  add  my  name 
to  those  who  commend  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  efforts  to  encour- 
age full  United  Nations  consideration 
of  the  Vietnam  question.  I  believe  most 
Americans  support  the  principle  of  a 
United  Nations  effort  to  bring  about  an 
honorable  and  lasting  peace  in  Vietnam. 

There  is  a  growing  sense  of  frustration 
and  despair  over  the  Inability  of  the 
world  organization  to  make  the  barest 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  in  this  dan- 
gerous and  disruptive  conflict.  For  the 
United  Nations  to  be  immobile  and  pow- 
erless is  distressing,  for  perhaps  its 
greatest  reason  for  existence  is  to  deal 
with  precisely  this  type  of  threat  to  world 
peace. 

In  a  related  area,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
special  U.N.  agencies  to  provide  vital  and 
needed  humanitarian  services  in  Viet- 
nam. 

In  1965  and  1966, 1  began  exploring  the 
possibility  of  utilizing  the  trained  per- 
sonnel and  experience  of  the  U.N.  agen- 
cies in  a  number  of  programs  in  Viet- 
nam. I  met  at  various  times  with  the 
heads  of  some  of  the  key  UN.  agencies, 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization. 
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TTWESCO.  UNICEF.  PAO  and  the  Devel- 
opment Fund.  I  met  also  with  the  Secre- 
^tU  General  and  members  of  the 
Onited  Nations  Secretariat. 

All  of  the  UJ^.  officials  I  met  with  ex- 
nressed  a  deep  and  sincere  humanitarian 
concern  for  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  and  a  willingness  to  un- 
dertake various  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams to  benefit  these  distressed  people. 
Those  agencies  sponsoring  small  pilot 
nroBrams  in  South  Vietnam— the  Devel- 
opment Fund.  UNICEF.  and  UNESCO. 
WHO— all  agreed  to  consider  expansion 
of  the  programs. 

I  reported  my  conversations  with  the 
various  United  Nations  officials  to  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  and  to  Secretary  of 
SUte  Rusk  and  other  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  All  expressed  enthu- 
siasm and  support  of  expanded  efforts  for 
the  U.N.  special  agencies  and  funding 
procedures  were  worked  out  on  a  so- 
called  funds-ln-trust  basis.  The  Nether- 
lands Government  was  enthusiastic 
enough  to  make  $1  million  available  for 
UJ*.  humanitarian  projects  in  Vietnam, 
and  other  countries  indicated  a  desire  to 
participate. 

Yet,  these  efforts  have  moved  slowly, 
in  large  measure,  I  believe,  because  of 
only  halfhearted  efforts  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  to  suggest  appro- 
priate programs  for  the  special  agencies. 
Redtape,  delays,  and  poorly  drafted  plans 
have  all  resulted  in  almost  2  years  pass- 
ing with  only  minor  increased  U.N.  agen- 
cy efforts.  I  deplore  our  lack  of  a  sense 
of  urgency  in  this  area. 

Yet,  some  progress  Is  being  made.  The 
World  Health  Organization  Is  currently 
studying  the  entire  civilian  health  and 
casualty  situation  under  a  mandate 
voted  last  May  In  Geneva  at  a  meeting  I 
attended.  I  am  h(H)ef  ul  that  some  of  WHO 
great  expertise  and  pool  of  trained  medi- 
cal personnel  can  be  tapped  in  alleviat- 
ing some  of  the  distressing  health  and 
casualty  problems  in  Vietnam.  The  needs 
are  tremendous;  WHO  could  perform  a 
major  lifesaving  service  in  this  area, 
and  all  of  us  can  only  hope  that  favorable 
action  will  be  teken  at  its  upcoming 
meetings. 

UNICEF  recently  announced  an  ex- 
pansion of  Its  efforts  to  help  in  South 
Vietnam  and  will  undertake  a  new 
$1,000,000  program.  The  Development 
Fund  and  FAO  all  have  projects  in  proc- 
ess. 

I  feel  that  our  Government  and  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam  should  be 
making  a  far  greater  effort  to  utilize  the 
talents  and  skills  and  expertise  of  the 
Special  Agencies  in  these  humanitarian 
efforts.  I  firmly  believe  a  strengthened 
United  Nations  presence  In  Vietnam  Is 
possible  and  desirable — in  both  emer- 
gency and  longer  term  development. 

I  know  this  discussion  deals  with  an 
area  of  United  Nations  involvement  not 
directly  related  to  Senate  Resolution 
180.  Yet  I  believe  many  in  this  body  and 
throughout  the  United  States  would  wel- 
come a  greater  U.N.  presence  in  VietnEmi, 
and.  perhaps,  through  greater  involve- 
ment of  U.N.  agencies  in  the  humanitar- 
ian needs  of  Vietnam,  the  way  may  be 
found  for  direct  and  meaningful  United 
Nations  action  leading  to  a  settlement 


of  the  hostilities.  Once  again,  I  commend 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
efforts  to  encourage  the  full  considera- 
tion of  Vietnam  in  the  Security  Council, 
and  his  untiring  efforts  to  help  find  a 
path  to  an  honorable  peace. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  consider  tak- 
ing the  appropriate  Initiative  through 
our  permanent  Representative  at  the 
United  Nations  to  assure  that  the  U.S. 
resolution  on  Vietnam  be  brought  before 
the  Security  Coimcil  for  consideration. 

Though  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution  and  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  committee's  hearings  with  in- 
terest. I  have  also  carefully  considered 
the  committee  report. 

I  feel  this  resolution  Is  an  Important 
and  necessary  step  In  our  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  bring  about  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  In  Southeast  Asia. 

It  Is  an  expression  of  the  Senate's 
viewpoint  that  the  United  Nations  has 
an  important  contribution  to  offer  and  a 
clear  responsibility  In  the  settlement  of 
the  war  In  Vietnam. 

I  concure  vrtth  the  Judgment  expressed 
to  the  committee  by  the  Honorable  Er- 
nest A.  Gross,  former  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  Department  of  State  and  UjS.  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly, that,  and  now  I  quote : 

It  would  be  unwise  ...  to  look  upon  the 
United  Nations  Intervention  as  an  all-or- 
nothing  proposition.  The  challenge  Is  to  find 
the  most  effective  practicable  way  of  engag- 
ing the  responslbiutles  of  the  United  Nations 
membership  and  of  bringing  to  bear  their 
collective  weight  on  the  side  of  a  Just  settle- 
ment. 

It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  resolution 
Is  solidly  founded  on  the  obligations  of 
the  United  Nations  under  Its  charter,  and 
I  feel  that  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  a 
broadly  based  expression  of  senatorial 
opinion  It  will  assist  In  stimulating 
United  Nations  action  on  the  question  of 
Vietnam.  It  Is  time  that  the  members  of 
the  Security  Council  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  and  the  United  States  should 
'  take  every  action  possible  to  require  that 
the  members  of  the  Security  Council 
show  by  their  votes  their  true  position  on 
the  question  of  Vietnam. 

The  United  States,  several  months  ago. 
Introduced  a  resolution  urging  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  consider  the  question 
of  VietnEun.  The  item  was  adopted  as  a 
Security  Council  agenda  Item,  but  the 
subject  has  remained  dormant.  Yet  this 
dangerous  war  continues  to  take  its  toll 
in  treasure  and  lives,  and  I  believe  that 
the  United  States  has  an  obligation  to 
Insist  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Vietnam 
Issue  In  the  fonun  of  the  Security  Coim- 
cil. The  procedural  machinery  Is  avail- 
able, and,  In  my  judgment,  the  time  has 
come  for  a  showdown  which  will  reveal 
whether  or  not  the  votes  are  available. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution 
which  would  prevent  a  reconvening  of 
the  Geneva  conference  if  that  machinery 
appears  to  be  better  suited  to  handling 
the  Vietnam  Issue.  The  resolution  au- 
thored by  our  majority  leader,  and  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  50  Senators,  of 
which  I  am  one.  is  not  binding,  but 


merely  expresses  the  sense  of  this  body 
and  It  may  open  one  of  the  few  remain- 
ing avenues  to  peace.  The  United  Na- 
tions may  fall  to  shoulder  Its  respon- 
sibility in  coming  to  grips  with  the  war 
in  South  Vietnam,  but  I  think  that  it 
is  imperative  that  we  have  a  test.  The 
United  Nations  should  meet  its  respon- 
sibility as  a  peacekeeping  organization, 
and  I  feel  that  the  moment  Is  at  hand 
when  we  should  force  that  body  to  face 
up  to  Its  responsibility.  After  all.  the 
United  States  has  been  the  major  con- 
tributor to  that  peacekeeping  organiza- 
tion, and  the  world  should  know,  once 
and  for  all,  whether  that  organization  Is 
an  effective  tntemaftlonal  Instrument  of 
keeping  the  peace. 

If  the  veto  is  exercised,  let  the  nation 
which  exercises  that  veto  stand  before 
the  world  revealed  as  a  nation  which 
seeks  to  prolong  the  war  In  Vietnam.  If 
either  Russia  or  France  exercise  the 
veto,  then  the  world  wlD  be  aware  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  that  Nation.  Let  us  see 
whether  or  not  Russia  and  France  gen- 
uinely and  passionately  wish  for  peace 
in  Vietnam  or  whether  they  prefer  to 
see  the  United  States  continue  to  fight 
a  war  at  great  cost  In  treasure  and  in 
blood. 

An  open  exposure  of  the  true  position 
of  each  nation  on  the  Security  Council 
Is  needed. 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  for  his 
leadership  in  bringing  this  resolution  to 
the  floor,  and  I  commend  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  for  Its  action  in 
supporting  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(Rept.  No.  798)  on  Senate  Resolution  180. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMITTEK    H«A«INOS   AKB   ACTIOK 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Morse  on  September  11. 
1967.  Senate  Resolution  180  was  Introduced 
by  Senator  Mansfield  and  more  than  60  co- 
sponsors  on  October  26,  1967.  Public  heaf- 
Ings  were  scheduled  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  44,  but  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings  Senate  Resolution  180  was 
placed  before  the  committee.  Therefore,  the 
resolutions  were  considered  together. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  held 
public  hearings  on  both  resolutions  on 
October  26,  27,  and  November  2.  On  October 
26  the  committee  received  testimony  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen;  the  Honorable  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham,  U.S.  Congressman  from 
New  York;  and  the  Honorable  Charles  W. 
Tost.  On  October  27  the  committee  heard 
the  Honorable  Ernest  A.  Gross.  Prof.  Eton 
Atwater.  Prof.  Qulncy  Wright,  and  Mr.  Neal 
Potter,  acting  president  of  the  United  World 
Federalists.  The  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, U.S.  Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, testified  on  November  2.  All  of  the 
public  hearings  on  the  resolutions  have  been 
published  separately. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  public  hear- 
ings, the  oommlttee  met  in  executive  session 
on  November  16  and  voted  unanimously — 
19  to  0 — to  report  Senate  Resolution  180 
favorably  to  the  Senate. 

ST7KMART    OF   ITSTIMOKT 

In  the  committee's  view,  testimony  taken 
during  public  hearings  on  both  resolutions 
offered  a  balanced  view  of  the  possible  role 
of  the  United  Nations  In  promoting  settle- 
ment of  the  Vietnam  war.  The  committee 
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baud  a  numb«r  of  former  U.S.  delegates  to 
the  United  Nations,  as  well  as  the  Honorable 
Arthur  J.  Ooldberg,  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  United  NuUoiis.  The  experience  and  ex- 
pertise of  the  fonner  deleg.ites  was  particu- 
larly helpful  In  describing  the  mechanics  of 
the  United  Nations  and  denning  possible 
courses  of  action  (or  the  United  States  if 
the  Vietnam  Issue  Is  brought  to  the  United 
Nauoiu  atsaln. 

On  October  36  the  committee  took  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Benjamin  V.  Cohen,  senior 
adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  tn  1946.  and  n 
member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  from  1948  through  1953.  Mr. 
Oohen  stressed  the  necessity  for  the  United 
Statee  to  break  out  of  Its  present  Isolation 
on  the  Vietnam  Issue.  He  offered  the  follow- 
ing conunent: 

Throughout  the  war  period  we  have  hnd 
too  many  splintered  opinions,  too  much  going 
It  alone,  and  too  little  effort  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation of  viewpoints  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally that  would  bring  an  end  to  the 
war  •  •  •  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  help- 
ful and  conducive  to  U.N.  action  than  a 
resolution  coming  from  Congress,  uniting  all 
elemenu  in  Congress,  calling  upon  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  United  Nations  for  ac- 
tion under  the  charter  to  end  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  [Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  44] 
unites  elements  that  have  not  been  united 
for  years,  and  it  opens  the  poaslblllty  of  our 
ceasing  to  go  It  alone  in  Vietnam,  and  of  our 
shoring  our  responsibilities  there  as  we 
should  share  them  with  the  United  Nations 
lit  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Cohen  In  addition  offered  a  Judgment 
on  the  connection  between  a  cessation  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  a  negotiated  settlement.  Mr. 
Cohen  expressed  his  belief  that  "from  the 
speeches  of  the  delegates  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  gathered  many.  If  not  the  majority, 
feel  that  there  must  be  at  least  a  cessation 
of  the  bombing  of  the  North  without  on 
.accompanying  threat  of  renewal  as  U  Thant 
has  suggested  If  Hanoi  Is  to  be  brought  to  the 
conference  table." 

At  the  request  of  the  committee.  Rep- 
resentative Jonathan  B.  Bingham,  of  New 
Y»rk.  offered  testimony  bof^ed  on  his  experi- 
ence as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations. 
In  supporting  an  approach  to  the  United 
Nations.  Representative  Bingham  cautioned: 

So  long  as  we  continue  the  bombing,  if 
we  take  the  case  to  the  U.N.  without  a  will- 
ingness to  change  that  policy,  we  are  quite 
likely  to  Ret  slapped  down.  •  •  •  On  the 
other  hand.  If  we  are  to  take  the  step  that 
I  suggest.  t<)  announce  a  willingness  to  stop 
the  bombing  undor  certain  conditions,  the 
whole  atmosphere  at  the  U.N.  would  change 
We  could  once  agahi  mobilize  the  services  of 
the  Secretary  General  In  attempting  to  medi- 
ate the  conflict  and.  perhaps,  more  impor- 
tant, we  could  enlist  the  help  of  many  non- 
allned  countries  and  probably  many  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries  in  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  on  Hanoi  and  the  NLF  to 
come  to  the  conference  table. 

Representative  Bingham  also  shared  Mr. 
Cohen's  view  that  the  United  States  should 
Indicate  Its  unqualified  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  National  Liberation  Front  as 
a  party  to  hostilities. 

Also  testifying  on  October  26.  the  Honor- 
able Charles  W.  Yost,  former  U.S.  Deputy 
Representative  to  the  United  Nations,  told 
the  committee  of  the  frustration  of  many 
members  of  the  United  Nations  with  the 
organization's  Inability  to  deal  with  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Yost  said: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  its  members  almost 
without  exception  are  profoundly  disturbed 
by  the  war.  that  they  consider  it  the  most 
aertoxis  present  threat  to  InternaUonal  peace 
and  security,  that  they  believe  It  the  prin- 
cipal obstacle  to  movement  Inside  and  out- 
side  the  United   Nations   toward    necessary 


cooperation  among  the  great  powers,  and 
that  they  are  keenly  aware  that  it  might 
at  any  time,  against  the  will  of  all  the  pnr- 
tioe.  explode  Into  a  much  wider  war.  Yet, 
despite  this  almost  unanimous  collective 
Judgment,  despite  the  most  earnest  efforU 
of  the  Secretary  General,  of  the  United 
States  and  of  many  other  members  over  the 
past  three  years,  the  UJ*.  has  been  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

Mr.  Yoet  attributed  what  he  described  as 
the  "Impotence  of  the  United  Nations  In  re- 
gard to  Vietnam"  In  part  to  the  rejection  of 
the  United  Nations'  competence  in  the  mat- 
ter by  North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China, 
who  are  neither  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions or  represented  there:  in  port  to  the 
feeling  of  many  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions that  the  machinery  set  up  by  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  1954  Is  better  able  to 
deal  with  the  Vietnam  issue  because.  In 
contrast  to  the  United  Nations,  all  of  the 
parties  ore  represented  there. 

The  committee  heard  additional  witnesses 
on  October  27.  The  Honorable  Ernest  A. 
Gross,  former  Legal  Adviser  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  SUte  and  U.S.  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  strongly  sup- 
ported both  the  resolutions  submitted  by 
Senator  Morse  and  Senator  MansAeld.  In 
contrast  to  other  witnesses,  however.  Mr. 
Gross  argued  that  a  resoluUon  on  Vietnam 
should  be  brought  to  the  General  Assembly 
rather  than  the  Security  Council.  Mr.  Gross 
s»ld  it  was  a  "virtual  cerUlnty  that  resort 
to  the  Security  Council  must  lead  to  a  dead 
end"  because  of  the  veto  In  the  Security 
Council  held  by  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
"failure  to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  Secu- 
rity Council  for  any  acceptable  course." 

Mr.  Gross  warned  the  committee  that  In 
his  Judgment  the  United  Nations  was  clearly 
not  m  the  position  to  determine  how  the  war 
should  end  and  under  what  terms.  He  said: 

"It  would  be  unwise.  I  believe,  to  look  upon 
the  United  Nations  Intervention  as  an  all- 
or-nothlng  proposition.  The  challenge  is  to 
find  the  most  effective  practicable  way  of 
engaging  the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
Nations  membership  and  of  bringing  to  bear 
their  collective  weight  on  the  side  of  a  Just 
settlement." 

On  November  2  the  committee  received 
testimony  from  Ambassador  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg. U.S.  Representative,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  he  agreed  com- 
pletely with  the  concept  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  United  Nations  which  is  the  basis 
of  Senate   Resolution    180. 

Speaking  for  the  administration,  Mr.  Oold- 
berg stated: 

"It  is  my  considered  view  as  the  U.S.  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations  that  the 
adoption  of  Senator  Mansfield's  resolution  at 
this  lime  will  support  the  efforts  I  have  been 
making  at  the  United  Nations  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President  to  enlist  the  Security 
Council  In  the  search  for  peace  In  Vietnam." 

Mr.  Goldberg  brought  to  the  committee  a 
new  draft  resolution  which  the  United  States 
circulated  among  members  of  the  Security 
Council  aa  recently  as  September  of  1967. 
The  new  draft  Is  as  follows : 

The  Security  Council. 

Having  considered  the  problem  of  Vietnam. 

Deeply  concerned  at  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  threat  it  poses  to  International 
peace  and  security. 

Beliemng  In  the  principle  of  the  InvloUbtl- 
Ity  of,  and  respect  for,  the  sovereignty  and 
territorial  integrity  of  states. 

Convinced  that  a  solution  to  this  problem 
Is  to  be  found  through  political  and  not 
military  means,  ond  that  a  peaceful  solution 
■hould  be  found  through  negotiations. 

Considering,  that  the  Geneva  agreements 
of  1954  and  1962  consutute  a  workable  basis 
for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

1.  Reaffirms,  on  the  basis  of  the  Geneva 
agreements,  the  following  principles: 

(a)  That  there  should  be  a  complete  cease- 
fire and  disengagement  by  all  armed  person- 


nel throughout  North  and  South  Vietnam  it 
an  agreed  upon  date. 

(b)  That  there  should  be  no  miutan 
forces  or  bases  maintained  or  •upporte(]|iB 
North  and  South  Vietnam  other  than  thoM 
under  the  control  of  the  respective  govern. 
menu,  and  all  other  troops  and  armed  per! 
Bonnol  should  be  withdrawn  or  demobilized 
and  all  other  military  bases  abolished  u 
quickly  as  possible,  and  In  accordance  with 
an  agreed  time  schedule,  during  which  in- 
troductlons  of  additional  armed  pertonasi 
should  be  prohibited. 

(0)  That  the  International  frontiers  of  Um 
states  bordering  on  North  and  South  Viet- 
nam and  the  demilitarized  zone  between 
North  and  South  Vietnam  should  be  fuUy 
respected. 

(d)  That  the  question  of  reunlflcatlon  of 
Vietnam  should  be  setUed  peacefully  by  the 
Vietnamese  people  In  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam,  without  any  foreign  Interference. 

(e)  That  there  should  be  Internatlonsl 
supervision  of  the  foregoing  through  euch 
machinery  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

2.  Calls  /or  the  convening  of  an  Interns- 
tlonal  conference  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  permanent  peace  In  Southeast  Asia 
based  upon  the  principles  of  the  Oeaarn 
agreements. 

Mr.  Goldberg  said  that  this  new  fonnvaa< 
tion  "was  designed  to  take  Into  more  spedfla 
account  the  views  of  those  who  had  argued 
that  the  Geneva  Conference  was  the  proper 
forum,  not  the  U.N."  He  told  the  committee 
that  a  recent  Informal  canvass  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council  "once  agaia 
shows  a  general  unwillingness  for  the  Secu- 
rity Council  either  to  resume  its  conslderv 
tlon  of  the  agenda  item  and  draft  resolution 
which  we  proposed  In  early  1966  or  to  con- 
sider this  new  draft,  or  to  take  any  other 
action  on  the  matter." 

COMMITTEE   COMMENTS 

The  committee  feels  that  the  proposed  res- 
olution Is  solidly  based  on  the  obligations  of 
the  United  Nations  under  Its  charter.  Al- 
though several  members  of  the  committee 
preferred  the  stronger  language  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  44,  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  a  broadly  based  expression  of 
senatorial  opinion  would  best  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  United  Nations 
action  on  the  question  of  Vietnam.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  committee  that  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 180  will  serve  this  purpose.  The  resolu- 
tion docs  not  prescribe  methods  or  precon- 
ditions which  will  lend  to  peace  In  Vietnam, 
but  attempts  to  spur  the  negotiations  which 
might  lead  to  an  honorable  settlement. 

The  committee  is  constrained  to  note  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  any  longer  evade 
the  Issue  of  Vietnam.  With  bombs  being 
dropped  within  24  seconds  Hying  time  of 
Chln:».  the  committee  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  require  by 
votes  that  the  members  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil show  the  world  where  they  stand  on  the 
question  of  Vietnam.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  this  test  must  be  made  even  U 
there  are  indications  that  the  United  Na- 
tions might  reject  a  U.S.  IniUatlve. 

The  reipon.slblUtles  of  the  United  State* 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  art 
as  clear  as  they  are  solemn.  The  United  Swtsi 
h.os  bound  itself  under  Article  I  of  the  char- 
ter: 

•  •  •  to  take  effective  collective  measures 
for  the  prevention  and  removal  of  threat* 
to  the  peace  •  •  •  and  to  bring  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  In  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Justice  and  International  law. 
adjustment  or  settlement  of  international 
disputes  •  •  • 

It  has  been  nearly  two  years  since  the 
United  States  introduced  the  now  dormant 
resolution  urging  the  Security  CouncU  to 
consider  the  situation  in  Vietnam.  Although 
the  Item  was  formally  adopted  as  a  Security 
Council  agenda  Item  the  issue  has  never  been 
discussed  and  remains  In  International  limbo, 
as  a  question  of  which  the  CouncU  Is  "seised." 
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TWO  years  have  passed.  The  war  goes  on 
with  growing  intensity  and  diminishing 
oroepects  for  negotiations.  Caught  in  an 
open-ended  war,  the  United  States  has  an 
important  obligation  to  itself  and  to  the 
world  to  press  once  more  for  a  discussion 
of  the  Vietnam  Issue  In  the  United  Nations. 
All  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee 
agreed  that  the  procedural  path  Is  open  (but 
the  vous  may  not  be  available)  If  the  United 
States  decides  to  initiate  an  effort  to  bring 
the  Vietnam  issue  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. 

Objections  to  a  U.S.  Initiative  In  seeking 

discussion  of  Vietnam  In  the  United  Notions 
framework  are  made  on  the  grounds  that 
North  Vietnam  and  Communist  China  are 
not  members  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that 
the  machinery  established  by  the  Geneva 
Conference  of  1954  Is  better  suited  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  The  committee  finds  both 
arguments  unconvincing. 

The  argument  that  two  of  the  major  par- 
ties are  not  members  of  the  United  Nations 
and  therefore  discussion  within  the  United 
Nations  would  be  futile  Ignores  both  the 
procedure  and  the  precedent  for  inviting  non- 
members  to  appear  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. Rule  39  of  Rules  of  Procedure  of  the 
Security  Council  specifically  states: 

"The  Security  Council  may  Invite  mem- 
bers of  the  Secretariat  or  other  persona, 
whom  it  considers  competent  for  the  pur- 
pose, to  supply  It  with  Information  or  to  give 
other  assistance  In  examining  matters 
within  Its  competence." 

This  provision  Is  Important  not  only  be- 
cause It  opens  the  way  for  an  invitation  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Chinese  Com- 
munists but  it  provides  the  means  for  a  direct 
invitation  to  representatives  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front.  Now  that  Ambassador 
Ooldberg  has  stated  that  the  United  States 
would  not  stand  In  the  way  of  a  Security 
Council  Invitation  to  the  NLF.  the  means  are 
available  for  bringing  the  parties  together 
at  the  United  Nations  at  least  for  purposes  of 
discussion  of  nn  appropriate  resolution. 

The  committee,  of  course,  recognizes  that 
under  present  circumstances  the  likelihood 
of  such  Invitations  being  accepted  Is  very 
small.  The  committee's  objective  in  making 
this  point  on  invitations  is  primarily  to  make 
It  clear  that  the  absence  of  some  of  the 
parties  from  the  United  Nations  Is  no  barrier 
to  United  Nations  consideration  of  the  Viet- 
nam problem  and  the  adoption  of  a  U.N. 
resolution  which  might  contribute  to  the 
Initiation  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

The  argument  that  the  Geneva  Conference 
machinery  is  better  suited  to  handling  the 
Vietnam  Issue  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  consldera-' 
tlon  of  Senate  Resolution  180.  There  is  noth- 
ing In  the  resolution  under  consideration 
which  would  prevent  a  reconvening  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  at  any  time.  Indeed,  dis- 
cussion of  Just  this  point  once  the  Security 
Council  begins  to  explore  the  Issues  of  Viet- 
nam might  provide  the  necessary  stimulus 
to  the  convening  of  an  international  con- 
ference along  the  lines  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  1964. 

Of  Interest  to  the  committee  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  witnesses  that  an  overture  to  the 
United  Nations  would  be  futile  unless  the 
United  States  was  prepared  to  deescalate  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  With  the  exception  of  Am- 
bassador Goldberg,  they  argued  that  the 
United  States  must  deescalate  the  war  In 
some  Important  way  such  as  a  cessation  of 
bombing  In  North  Vietnam  If  the  United 
Nations  Is  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  Vietnam  Issue. 

While  some  members  of  the  committee  are 
In  agreement  with  the  judgment  that  a 
peace  initiative  in  the  United  Nations  will 
probably  fail  without  a  deescalation  of  the 
war.  the  committee  as  a  whole  realizes  that  it 
Is  AS  divided  as  the  country  on  the  Issue  of 
deescalation.  The  members  who  agree  that  an 


Important  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  cessation  of  the  bomb- 
ing, would  open  the  way  to  negotiations  on 
the  Vietnam  war  are  also  persuaded  that  at 
this  point  it  is  more  Important  to  emphasize 
that  which  unites  the  Senate — the  United 
Nations  responsibilities  in  Vietnam — than  the 
issue  that  divides. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  is  aware  of 
vulnerabilities  in  the  United  States  position 
which  have  come  from  the  impression  that 
we  are  "going  it  alone"  In  Vietnam.  A  gen- 
eralized resolution  such  as  the  committee 
recommends  may  remove  some  of  the  doubts 
and  misunderstandings  of  some  members  of 
the  United  Nations  as  to  whether  the  United 
States  Is  sincere  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the 
Vietnam  Issue  before  the  United  Nations. 
Certainly  we  have  nothing  to  lose  In  seeking 
a  discussion  of  Vietnam  Inasmuch  as  over  40 
U.N.  delegations  have  risen  to  urge  a  return 
to  the  Geneva  accords  and  a  halt  to  U.S. 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  In  such  an  at- 
mosphere, a  full  debate  will  almost  certain- 
ly clarify  national  positions  and  perhaps 
foster  an  understanding  of  U.S.  problems  In 
trying  to  end  a  war  which  seems  to  have  no 
end. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  there- 
fore, an  effort  to  spurt  negotiations  along  the 
lines  of  Senate  Resolution  180  Is  Imperative. 
The  committee  Is  under  no  Illusions  as  to  the 
slender  prospects  of  such  a  U.S.  initiative. 
The  United  Nations  may  fall  to  come  to 
terms  with  Its  responsibilities  In  bringing  to 
a  conclusion  one  of  the  most  dangerous  wars 
of  our  time.  But  we  cannot  Itnow  what  the 
results  will  be  until  the  attempt  is  made.  It 
is  also  Important  to  take  note  that  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  also  a  test  of  the  United  Nations 
as  an  international  Instrument  of  peacemak- 
ing. The  committee  Is  strongly  of  the  view 
that  the  International  community  should 
consider  not  only  the  cost  to  the  United 
Nations  if  it  should  attempt  to  bring  the  war 
in  Vietnam  to  a  settlement  and  fall,  but  also 
the  consequences  for  the  future  of  the  United 
Nations  If  It  does  not  act  at  all. 

Senate  Resolution  180  will  hopefully  spark 
thoughtful  discussion  and  debate  of  the 
Vietnam  war  within  the  United  Nations.  The 
U.S.  options  and  alternatives  are  becoming 
80  few  that  the  committee  strongly  urges 
support  by  the  Senate  of  a  resolution  which 
might  open  one  of  the  few  remaining  ave- 
nues to  peace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 
On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  Is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllendkrI,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hattden]  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 


cut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  CaUfomla  [Mr.  Kuchkl], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pbrcy], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Young]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yesus  82, 
nays  0,  as  follows : 

(No.  365  Leg.] 
YEAS— 82 


Aiken 

Grlflln 

Metcalf 

Allott 

Omening 

ftClUer 

Anderson 

Hansen 

Mondale 

Baker 

Harris 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Morton 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Bogg;s 

Hill 

Muskie 

BrewBter 

HoUand 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Boilings 

Pastore 

Burdlck 

Hruaka 

PeaiBon 

Byrd,  Va. 

Inouye 

PeU 

Byrd,  W.  Va.       Jackson 

Proxmire 

Cannon 

Javits 

Randolph 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Blblcoff 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy,  Mase 

.Smith 

aark 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Tydings 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Winums,  N.J. 

Ervm 

McCarthy 

Williams,  Del. 

Fannin 

^    McCleUan 

Yarborough 

Fong 

McOee 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrtght 

McOovem 

Gore 

Mclntyre 
NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Dodd 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Dominick 

Morse 

Spong 

EUender 

Percy 

Bymmgton 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Tower 

Kennedy. 

NY.    Russell 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  180)   was 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senate  as 
a  whole  for  joining  unanimously  with 
this  resolution  to  seek  United  Nations 
action  on  the  Vietnam  question — action 
that  that  body  Is  so  properly  constituted 
to  initiate.  This  endorsement  by  the  Sen- 
ate speaks  with  a  loud  and  clear  voice 
on  the  Issue — one  whose  purpose  and  in- 
tention carmot  be  misunderstood.  The 
will  of  the  Senate  has  been  expressed. 
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Earlier,  before  the  vote.  I  noted  the 
strong  and  able  effort  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  i  Mr.  Morse  I  In  Initi- 
ating the  proposal  for  United  Nations 
action;  first,  as  a  lonely  voice,  nearly  3 
years  ago,  and  continuing  ever  since. 

Other  Senators  have  also  played  a 
vital  role  In  the  discussion  and  added 
most  significantly  to  the  debate  today. 
Notable  was  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  the  able  and  wise  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  His 
thoughtful  and  articulate  response  to 
this  suggestion  has  truly  been  an  In- 
spiration. The  senior  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AocENl,  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  in  the  Senate,  lent 
his  Invaluable  support  and  assistance  to 
the  measure.  That  support  was  critical, 
I  feel,  in  obtaining  the  unanimous  action 
achieved  today. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Allott],  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell]. 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore]  Joined  to  make  the 
discussion  of  the  highest  caliber.  As  al- 
ways, their  clear  and  analytical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  objectives  of  this  resolution 
were  immensely  helpful.  Similarly,  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Holland],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lauschk],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs]  should  be 
noted.  They,  and  other  Senators,  demon- 
strated a  deep  and  abiding  Interest  In 
the  proposal  and  helped  to  assure  the 
overwhelming  success  that  was  obtained. 

Every  Member  may  share  in  this 
triumph. 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  Uie 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  13510)  to  In- 
creasa  the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Rpvers, 
Mr.  Philbin.  Mr.  HisERT,  Mr.  Price  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Arends.  Mr.  O'Konski.  and 
Mr.  Bray  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


DR.  RICARDO  VALLEJO  SAMALA— 
ELECTION  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
AT  LARGE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  2275. 

The  PRESroma  officer  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  text  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  2275) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rlcardo  Vallejo 
Samala.  which  was,  strike  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  Insert  "(except 
that  a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  more 
than  one  Representative  and  which  has 
In  all  previous  elections  elected  its  Rep- 
resentatives at  Large  may  elect  Its  Repre- 
sentatives at  Large  to  the  Ninety-first 
Congress) ." 


Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
2275). 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tlie  motion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

UNANIMOUa-CONBCNT    AOKKEMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  Uils 
matter  has  been  discussed  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Tennessee  IMr. 
Baker]  and  with  other  interested  Mem- 
bers. I  send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
uimnlmous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  Immediately  dur- 
ing the  further  conalderatlon  of  the  pending 
measure,  debate  on  any  motion,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  |Mr.  iNotm]  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbij.  or 
by  whomever  they  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  2275 
relates  to  an  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rlcardo  Vallejo  Samala. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hartke  in  the  chair).  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  matter  with  which 
we  are  concerned  relates  to  a  simple 
amendment  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  provides  that  a  State  which 
Is  entitled  to  more  than  one  Representa- 
tive, such  as  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico, 
and  which  in  previous  elections  has 
elected  Representatives  at  large,  may  do 
so  in  the  1968  elections. 

It  will  be  recalled,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which 
required  that  the  States  of  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico,  In  the  1968  elections,  have 
their  Representatives  elected  from  con- 
gressional districts. 

But  it  was  felt  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— In  which  I  concur — that  this 
matter  should  be  given  at  least  one  elec- 
tion period  for  a  time  of  transition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  May  of  1968 
will  be  a  very  Important  year  for  the 
State  of  Hawaii.  We  will  have  special 
elections  to  elect  delegates  to  our  con- 
stitutional convention,  which  will  be  con- 
vened in  July  of  1968.  I  am  certain  that 
at  that  time  the  matter  of  districting  the 
State  of  Hawaii  will  be  high  on  the  agen- 
da, and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  per- 
mit the  State  of  Hawaii  a  period  of 
transition,  at  which  time  we  will  be  able 
to  very  carefully  consider  the  matter 


of  dividing  the  State  of  Hawaii  into  two 
congressional  districts. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  of 
geographical  reasons,  It  is  not  very  simple 
to  district  the  State  of  Hawaii.  We  htve 
seven  inhabited  islands,  one  island  with 
82  percent  of  the  population,  and  a  total 
population  of  742,000.  Therefore,  a  rather 
difficult  problem  is  presented,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  permit  our  constltu. 
tlonal  convention,  which  will  convene  in 
1968,  to  resolve  this  matter.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment,  an  orderly 
transition  will  be  possible  for  our  State 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  will  my  dis-^ 
tlngulshed  colleague  yield  to  me  for  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 

Mr.  FONG.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. This  amendment,  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House,  exempts  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico  only  for  the  next  election 
in  1968.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PONG.  By  1970,  New  Mexico  and 
Hawaii  will  have  to  redlstrlct,  and  in 
the  1970  election  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  to  be 
elected   from   congressional   dlstrlcta. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FONG.  Beginning  with  the  elec- 
tions In  1970,  no  State  will  elect  any 
Congressman  at  large.  That  Is  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Unless  the  State  has  one 
Representative. 

Mr.  PONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Hawaii,  and  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  support  the  bill 
as  amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  amendment  added  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  congressional 
redlstrictlng  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
exempts  the  States  of  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  from  electing  their  Representa- 
tives from  single-member  districts  In  the 
1968  election. 

The  bill  with  the  House  amendment, 
as  it  pertains  to  congressional  redls- 
trictlng, read  as  follows: 

In  each  State  entitled  In  the  Nlnety-flrtt 
Congress  or  In  any  subsequent  Congresi 
thereafter  to  more  than  one  Representative 
under  an  apportionment  made  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
22  of  the  Act  of  June  10,  1929,  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  apportionment  of  Repre- 
sentatives" (40  Stat.  26).  as  amended,  thert 
shall  be  established  by  law  a  number  of  dlt. 
trlcts  equal  to  the  niunber  of  RepresenU- 
tXvti  to  which  such  State  is  so  entitled,  and 
Representatives  shall  be  elected  only  from 
districts  so  established,  no  district  to  elect 
more  than  one  Representative  (except  thst 
a  State  which  Is  entitled  to  more  than  one 
Representative  and  which  has  In  all  previous 
elections  elected  Its  Representatives  at  Large 
may  elect  lU  Representatives  at  Large  to  the 
Ninety- first  Congress). 

Because  the  House  amendment  applies 
to  only  one  election,  I  feel  constrained 
to  accept  it. 

This  means  that  in  the  year  1968,  Ha- 
waii and  New  Mexico  may,  for  that  elec- 
tion only,  elect  their  Representatives  at 
large.  Beglrming  with  the  1970  elections, 
and  for  every  congressional  election 
thereafter,  every  State  of  the  Union, 
with  no  exception,  must  elect  its  Con- 
gressman from  single-member  districts. 
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The  amendment,  therefore,  actually 
means  that  the  election  of  congressional 
members  from  single-member  districts 
will  be  delayed  in  the  State  of  HawaU 
gnd  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  only  for 
one  Congress. 

As  the  amendment  delays  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  requirement  to  elect 
Members  of  Congress  from  single-mem- 
ber districts  for  only  two  States  and  for 
only  one  Congress,  it  is  my  feeling  that 
the  principle  which  is  firmly  established 
in  our  constitutional  traditions,  to  elect 
Representatives  by  single-member  dis- 
tricts, will  be  achieved  in  2  years. 

To  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  fought  to  apply 
the  single-member  principle  to  all  the 
50  States  without  exception  and  effective 
immediately,  I  wish  to  express  my  heart- 
felt thanks. 

They  made  a  valiant  effort,  as  the  close 
vote  shows,  and  the  arguments  which 
they  so  cogently  presented  against  the 
exemption  are  still  valid.  I  also  wish  to 
extend  my  deepest  appreciation  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee  IMr.  Baker],  for  all  his 
hard  work  in  behalf  of  my  State.  Since 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  will,  In  a  mat- 
ter of  2  years,  attain  what  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  we 
here  in  the  Senate  have  fought  so  hard 
for,  I  know  they  will  all  agree  that  it 
is  wiser  for  the  State  of  Hawaii  to  ac- 
cept the  House  amendment. 

I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  amended  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOUYEl  a  question.  During  his  renmrks 
on  the  conference  report,  he  pointed  out 
a  practical  problem  that  Hawaii  has  so 
far  as  its  Islands  are  concerned,  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  heard  him  Indicate  the  rea- 
son for  exempting  the  State  of  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Because  I  did  not  feel 
competent  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  State 
of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Was  the  Senator  on  the 
conference  committee,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  No;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  wondering  whether 
a  Senator  In  the  Chamber  who  was  on 
the  conference  committee  could  en- 
lighten the  Senate  as  to  why  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  was  exempted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  Wll 
has  not  been  to  conference. 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  am  sorry.  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  did  not  understand  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
speak  on  that  subject,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  Is  correct.  In  the  sense  that  a  bill 
H.R.  2508,  went  to  conference  originally 
with  substantially  this  provision,  and  the 
conference  could  not  agree.  On  Novem- 
ber 8.  following  the  Senate's  rejection, 
55  to  22.  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2508,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
BayhI  had  called  up  a  private  immigra- 
tion bill.  H.R.  2775.  and  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  that  bill  that  would  ban 
at-large  elections,  except  in  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico.  I  then  introduced  a  substi- 


tute amendment  that  would  permanently 
and  Immediately  ban  at-large  elections 
In  all  States.  Including  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  My  amendment  (>assed  by  a  voice 
vote.  The  House  then  amended  the  Sen- 
ate's amendment  to  H.R.  2775  in  a  way 
that  would  permit  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  to  elect  Representatives  at  large 
in  1968.  Whether  to  accept  the  House 
amendment  Is  the  question  before  us. 
Thus,  H.R.  2775  has  never  been  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  the  Chamber,  and  per- 
haps he  can  enlighten  Senators  as  to  the 
reason  why  there  should  be  an  exemption 
for  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  answer  the  question. 
There  were  many  people  in  New  Mexico 
who  thought  the  State  would  have  a 
three-member  delegation  the  next  time 
and  be  more  easily  divided.  There  were 
those  of  us  who  were  not  worried.  Of 
course,  we  could  not  prophesy  that.  Now, 
we  find  that  there  will  not  be  a  third 
member  of  the  delegation.  The  State  has 
not  been  redlstrlcted  and  it  would  cause 
a  lot  of  trouble  at  this  late  hour  to  re- 
district.  It  does  not  make  any  difference 
what  they  do.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
great  Importance,  I  think,  any  longer  to 
the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  respond  to 
the  question. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  might  appear  logical. 
With  respect  to  the  necessity  for  a  later 
redlstrictlng  for  three  districts  instead 
of  two,  I  do  not  know  that  this  would 
be  any  different  than  the  situation  in 
any  other  State.  I  resi)ect  the  explana- 
tion given  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  but  I  think  a  much 
more  practical  explanation  was  given  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  the 
•House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill  that  was  originally  offered  to 
the  House  contained  an  exception  for 
New  Mexico  and  Hawaii.  The  opposition 
filed  a  motion  to  reconunlt  with  instruc- 
tions to  eliminate  this  exception. 

The  Representative  from  New  York 
protested  and  said,  "This  is  not  right. 
This  should  not  be  done.  Let  us  pass  this 
bill  with  the  least  possible  fuss  and  fool- 
ishness." He  went  on  to  give  the  ex- 
planation: 

The  motion  to  recommit  wotild  provide 
that  the  States  of  New  Mexico  and  HawaU 
would  be  compeUed  to  redlstrlct  and  could 
not  elect  Congressmen  at  large.  Those  two 
States  in  their  histories  have  never  b«en 
redlstrlcted.  We  have  considered  very  ma- 
turely this  question  in  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  We  figured  it  would  be  imwlse 
Immediately  to  require  them  to  redlstrlct. 
We  say  until  1972.  During  this  Interim  pe- 
riod they  need  not  redlstrlct.  but  after  1972 
they  vtrlU  not  be  permitted  to  elect  at  large. 

There  Is  a  political  aspect  to  this  situation. 
I  hate  to  say  this,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
about  It.  I  hope  that  the  Democrats  wlU 
vote  against  the  motion  to  recommit.  The 
Republicans  might  as  well  vote  for  the  mo- 


tion to  recommit,  because  It  baa  poUtieal 
Impllcatlona  InvolvMl  there. 

I  submit  that  this  quotation  from  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  and  it  is 
a  square  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
continue  In  this  respect.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  whatever  time  I 
have  remaining.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  underscore  a  point  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
But  I  would  also  point  out  that  while 
there  Is  a  reference  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CellerI 
to  certain  political  Impllcatioiu  of  the 
rationale  of  these  two  exceptions,  I 
would  hope  this  body  would  Instead  con- 
sider this  measure  In  the  light  of  efforts 
to  bring  about  fair  apportionment,  to  ef- 
fectuate the  principles  of  one  man,  one 
vote,  and  to  give  life  and  vitality  to  the 
concept  that  the  Constitution  contem- 
plates. The  concept  of  single-member 
districts  for  a  imlque  and  special  reason 
has  been  a  nonpartisan  imdertaklng  by 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am 
happy  to  have  participated  in  this  under- 
tsdcing  with  Senators  on  the  Democratic 
side.  I  believe  that,  imtil  this  suggestion, 
there  have  been  no  real  partisan  over- 
tones to  the  principles  Involved  in  this 
controversy. 

The  principles,  very  briefly,  are  these. 
First,  the  House  of  Repreaentatives,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Senate,  is  a 
imlque  body,  designed  by  the  frtmiers 
of  the  Constitution  to  provide  that  the 
people  themselves,  not  a  political  entity 
such  as  a  State,  but  the  people  them- 
selves, would  have  immediate  and  di- 
rect access  to  representation  in  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  Congress. 

The  Senate  does  not  have  such  a  high- 
ly specialized  function  or  characteristic. 
Its  function  is  broader  in  scope.  But  the 
requirement  for  single-member  districts 
is  In  the  origins  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  Constitution  and  predicated  on  the 
idea  that  within  one  State  there  may  be 
widely  divergent  interests  such  as  differ- 
ent ethnic  groups,  different  heritage,  dif- 
ferent religious  groups,  and  the  like,  and 
that  these  minority  Interests  can  be  ade- 
quately represented  smd  heard  In  the 
councils  of  government  only  if  single 
member  districts  are  provided  for  the 
representation  of  the  smallest  available 
area  within  a  State. 

This  Is  the  only  way  effectively  in  our 
most  representative  body,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  the  majority  can 
provide  for  the  protection  of  the  minor- 
ity voice  in  the  coimcils  of  government. 

History  will  disclose  that  since  the 
earliest  days  of  this  RepubUc  we  have 
tended  toward  single-member  districts 
even  without  a  specific  provls'on  In  the 
Constitution.  The  statute  law,  codified  In 
1842,  provided  a  requirement  for  single- 
member  districts,  which  continued  until 
1911.  Since  that  time  there  has  not  been 
a  statutory  requirement  except  for  cer- 
tain collateral  legislation  enacted  In 
1929,  and  again  in  1941. 
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From  1951  until  the  Senate  acted  on 
the  bill  now  before  us,  as  amended  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  there  has 
been  no  successful  legislative  effort  to 
guarantee  that  maximum  responsiveness 
through  single-member  districts  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  guar- 
antee maximum  representation  to  all 
people  in  all  areas. 

I  think  it  is  high  time,  as  Mr.  Celler 
said  in  1951.  that  we  return  to  that  re- 
quirement of  1842. 1  think  It  is  high  time 
that  we  look  at  the  principle  involved, 
and  with  all  due  deference  to  my  two 
colleagues  from  Hawaii,  one  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle  and  one  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  look  to  the 
principles  and  requirements  that  maxi- 
mum protection  of  the  rights  of  all  peo- 
ple and  maximum  responsiveness  to  their 
needs  will  be  attained  In  the  House  of 
Representataives  only  by  guaranteeing 
the  principle  of  single-member  districts. 
There  is  no  Justification,  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  logic  or  law  for  an  exception  for 
two  or  for  20  States  from  this  principle, 
as  distinguished  from  the  names  of  these 
States. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  restate  Its  position 
In  support  of  this  principle  and  to  not 
Involve  itself  In  the  maze  of  complexi- 
ties that  will  confront  these  two  States 
and  every  other  State  in  the  future.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  support  the  prin- 
ciple and  not  oppose  the  two  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  Senator  on  his  statement  be- 
cause it  is  sound  in  reason  and  law. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree  with  me 
that  those  of  us  who  are  from  States 
which  were  required  to  redlstrlct  by  de- 
cree of  court  feel  and  have  reason  to 
feel  we  have  been  shortchanged  a  little 
if  these  two  exceptions  are  permitted? 

In  1962,  at  an  election  in  Colorado,  by 
a  vote  of  2  to  1.  the  people  of  Colorado 
in  every  coimty  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Including  Denver,  voted  to  redlstrlct  the 
State,  upon  the  basis  of  the  so-called 
Federal  system  in  which  there  could  be 
taken  into  consideration  also  land  areas, 
economic  interests,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  Then,  after  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  the 
Federal  court.  The  parties  did  go  Into 
the  Federal  court  and  the  Federal  court 
entered  a  decree  that  Colorado  had  and 
would  be  required  to  redlstrlct.  and  if 
they  did  not  the  court  would  require  a 
redlstricting.  As  a  result,  there  was  con- 
vened a  special  session  of  the  legislature 
at  great  expense  to  the  State  of  Colorado. 
The  State  was  redistricted  but  we  did  it 
under  decree  of  court. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  is  great  logic 
in  the  Senator's  statement.  If  under  a 
decree  of  court  one  State  could  be  re- 
quired to  be  redistricted,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  one  State,  two  States,  or  20 
States  to  be  excepted  from  that  which 
others  had  to  do. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  Colorado.  I  would  briefly  point  out 
one  of  the  dangers  in  creating  any  ex- 
ceptions to  the  principle  Involved.  If  we 
exempt  these  two  States  today,  who  is  to 
say  which  additional  States,  now  or  In 
the   second   session   of   this   Congress, 


might  appear  before  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  say,  "We  are  having  unique  and 
unusual  difficulty  with  lines,  with  con- 
stitutional conventions,  with  the  number 
of  Representatives,  and  will  you  please 
give  us  the  same  treatment  you  gave 
Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  and  grant  us  an 
exception  as  well?" 

There  is  a  real  threat  that  the  ex- 
ceptions made  would  devour  the  princi- 
ple. 

Therefore,  once  again,  I  emphasize 
that  I  have  no  animosity  whatever  in 
this  matter.  Regretfully.  I  disagree  with 
my  colleagues  from  Hawaii,  but  I  believe, 
in  this  instance,  that  the  principle  is  far 
more  important  than  the  complexity  of 
the  individual,  local  problems. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  should  like  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Tennessee  for  the 
stand  he  has  taken  consistently  and  per- 
sistently in  the  Senate  on  the  redlstrict- 
ing issue.  On  an  earlier  occasion  he  and 
I  diCfered.  because  the  substance  of  the 
bill  before  us  at  that  time  was  somewhat 
diCferent. 

I  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  number 
of  States  required  to  redlstrlct  before  the 
1968  elections,  by  reason  of  a  court  ruling. 
There  are  many  States  In  that  situation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  exception  is 
not  granted  to  States  that  will  have  to 
redlstrlct.  and  some  of  them  at  very 
heavy  expense,  particularly  in  the  two 
populous  States  of  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia, then  it  should  not  be  granted  to 
two  States  because  they  have  more  than 
one  Representative.  The  proposal  before 
us  will  apply  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
except  two.  That  is  not  good  legislation. 
It  certainly  Is  not  good  principle.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  stated  the  case 
well  in  urging  Senators  to  reject  this 
legislation  as  amended  by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  come  here  today  to  discuss  this  bill 
at  all;  I  came  into  the  Chamber  on  an 
earlier  vote.  But  let  me  say  that  I  was 
the  last  single  Representative  from  New 
Mexico.  There  have  been  two  Represent- 
atives since  then.  They  told  me  at  that 
time  that  whether  there  were  two  or 
three,  it  would  have  little  effect,  but  half 
a  dozen  times  we  got  into  trouble.  Now  it 
is  double  trouble.  We  have  a  Democratic 
congressional  delegation  and  a  Repub- 
lican Governor. 

I  do  not  have  the  faintest  concern 
about  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
else  knows  whether  it  would  help  or  hin- 
der, or  have  it  separate.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  told  them  a  long  time  ago 
it  does  not  bother  me.  I  believe  that  is 
the  actual  fact.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tors from  New  York  may  think  differ- 
ently, but  we  have  all  watched  the  votes 


a  great  many  times.  It  will  not  poeslbb 
change  the  result  of  one  party,  I  do  nS 
think. 

I  have  not  asked  to  have  two  distrlcu 
or  separate  districts.  I  have  supported 
for  a  long  time  the  one-man,  one-vote 
principle.  I  do  not  want  the  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  be  divided  in  its  State 
legislature  because  I  do  not  know  wh«t 
the  advantage  or  disadvantages  would 
be  to  pass  the  bill. 

I  do  not  really  care  whether  we  pass 
the  bill  or  not.  I  do  not  believe  there 
will  be  any  political  advantage  to  either 
side.  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  find  any, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  else  could 
guess  at  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  yield? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-^ 
ator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  whole  issue  of  congres- 
sional districting,  let  me  remind  all  Sen- 
ators, has  been  through  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous Journey  in  which  we  have  been 
confronted  with  varying  Issues.  At  the 
time  this  matter  first  arose,  I  found 
myself  in  100-percent  accord  with  my 
friend  from  Tennessee.  It  then  involved, 
primarily,  an  effort  to  Insist  that  we 
move  forward  with  reapportionment  so 
that  each  district  would  contain  approx- 
imately the  same  number  of  votes.  We 
found,  when  this  matter  got  into  con- 
ference.  that  there  was  a  very  great 
amount  of  disagreement  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  disparity  between  the  view- 
point of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  the  vote  that  had  been  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  It  was  an  al- 
most impossible  situation. 

Finally,  after  the  second  vote  in  the 
Senate,  we  tried  to  salvage  what  little  we 
could  toward  a  sane  redlstricting  bill. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  all 
districts  should  be  approximately  equal 
What  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
stresses,  tuid  I  think  it  Is  a  worthy  goal  in 
which  I  support  him,  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  decide  that  a  Representative 
should  run  in  single-member  districts, 
then  some  people  might  say.  "Why  Is  this 
necessary?" 

Well,  the  reason  It  Is  necessary,  quite 
frankly,  is  the  fact  that,  in  some  States, 
a  court  order  has  mandated  the  States  to 
reapportion.  There  Is  a  great  likelihood 
that,  if  agreement  cannot  be  reached 
within  a  State,  the  court  could  well  order 
the  entire  congressional  delegation  to  run 
at  large. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  bill  Is  to 
avoid  this  possibility.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  H.R.  2275.  which  I  per- 
sonally asked  my  colleagues  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  to  report,  was  origi- 
nally nothing  but  a  private  Immigration 
bill.  I  have  l)een  fully  In  accord  with  the 
desire  to  enact  a  bill  which  would  elimi- 
nate the  necessity  for  Representatives  to 
nm  at  large.  Then  some  may  say,  "Why 
in  the  world  are  you  today  supporting  a 
provision  which  would  exempt  two 
States?" 

For  two  reasons:  The  first  is  that  tra- 
ditionally New  Mexico  and  Hawaii  have 
had  this  position  for  many  years.  As  I 
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recall— and  the  two  Senators  from  Ha- 
«^can  check  me— when  the  bill  wm 
passed  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  into 
theUnlon  as  a  State.  Hawaii  had  only 
one  Representative.  The  law  stated  that 
In  the  event  Hawaii  should  be  entitled 
to  a  second  Representative,  that  Repre- 
Bentatlve  also  would  run  at  large.  New 
Mexico's  two  Representatives  also  nm 
at  large.  As  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  said,  there  has  never 
been  a  division  in  the  State  of  New  Mex- 
ico; that  he  was  the  last  man  to  repre- 
sent Congress  as  a  single  Representative. 
Ever  since  the  State  has  been  entitled  to 
two  they  have  always  nm  at  large. 

Therefore,  there  is  precedent  for  this 
year,  at  least,  to  make  an  exception;  if 
we  are  going  to  require  the  rest  of  the 
States  to  do  what  they  have  been  doing ; 
namely,  run  In  single-member  districts, 
then  let  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  do 
what  they  have  been  traditionally  doing. 
But  we  should  not  allow  a  Federal 
court— if  you  please — require  that  con- 
gressional candidates  must  run  at  large. 

The  second  reason  perhaps  is  more 
practical;  namely,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  need  to  get  a  bill.  We  have  been 
hassling  over  this  reapportionment  mat- 
ter for  a  year  now.  This  may  be  the  last 
chance  of  getting  it  In  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  The  House  as  a  whole  has 
insisted  on  the  two  exceptions.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  that  if  we  do  not  com- 
promise on  this  a  bit,  we  are  not  going 
to  get  any  act  at  all. 

Let  me  say  that  I  sympathize  100  per- 
cent with  what  was  said  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  when  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  we  are  faced  in 
some  cases  with  a  possible  court  reversal 
in  the  next  session  which  might  force 
not  one  but  two  redistrictings  in  certain 
States. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
realizes  this,  but  In  my  earlier  amend- 
mpnt  it  was  provided  that  reapportion- 
ment should  not  be  required  more  than 
one  time  between  now  and  the  1970  cen- 
sus, in  order  to  avoid  whiplashing  back 
and  forth.  Thus  a  second  reapportion- 
ment could  not  come  until  after  the  1970 
census  figures  were  made  available.  Re- 
districting  is  important,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  get  into  the  position  where  it  be- 
comes a  political  pawn,  where  first  one 
and  then  the  other  party  can  change  the 
boundaries.  So  it  Is  Important  that  we 
pass  this  measure  now  so  that  the  Fed- 
eral courts  do  not  order  elections  at 
large,  which  could  happen  in  the  State 
of  California,  for  example.  The  court 
could,  in  effect,  state,  "All  right.  Cali- 
fornia, you  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
agreement.  Your  Representatives  are 
all  going  to  run  at  large."  I  do  not  think 
this  is  what  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion had  in  mind.  I  think  we  need  to  psiss 
this  bill,  because  if  we  do  not.  we  very 
well  could  have  no  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  said  that  we  might  not  get  any 
bill  at  all.  I  can  understand  how  that 
would  be  of  great  concern  on  the  House 
side.  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  be  partic- 
ularly of  concern  on  the  Senate  side.  If 
the  House  Members  want  to  put  them- 
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selves  in  such  a  mess,  that  Is  for  them  to 
decide.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  All  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  help  the  House  not  get  Itself  into  a 
mess.  I  cannot  understand  how,  out  of 
435  House  Members,  a  majority  at  least 
would  not  be  interested  in  avoiding  the 
mess.  If  we  do  not  have  a  bill,  that  is 
what  they  are  going  to  have.  If  some- 
one wants  to  get  into  a  mess  with  his  eyes 
open,  that  is  his  privilege,  but  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Senator  thinks  a  majority 
of  the  House  Members  will  put  themselves 
in  a  mess. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  my  friend  from  Iowa 
would  like  to  have  my  thought  on  this, 
there  is  no  way  to  know  for  certain  what 
is  going  to  happen,  but  there  have  been 
three  different  votes  on  which  the  House 
has  remained  adament  in  its  position. 
What  will  happen  tomorrow,  I  do  not 
know,  but  past  history  would  seem  to 
indicate  what  is  likely  to  happen. 

With  regard  to  the  Interest  of  the 
Senate  in  this,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  Is 
rather  out  of  character  In  propoxmdlng 
that  question,  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  more  of  a  stickler  about  getting  proper 
legislation.  I  compliment  him  for  that. 
He  looks  carefully  at  the  phraseology  of 
all  bills.  In  my  opinion.  It  would  seriously 
affect  the  Nation  when  congressional 
Members  are  running  at  large.  I  think 
the  only  difference  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  I  have  on  this  particular 
issue  is  whether  we  should  make  these 
two  exceptions  in  order  that  a  bill  would 
be  passed. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  It  is  bad  for  the 

Nation 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  do  not  see  that 
the  Senate  should  be  held  responsible 
if  we  are  standing  for  a  principle.  If  the 
House  does  not  want  to  stand  for  that 
principle  and  puts  itself  into  a  mess,  that 
is  not  our  responsibility.  The  Senator's 
argument  is  that  we  should  bend  that 
principle  Just  so  the  House  will  not  get 
into  a  mess.  There  is  some  expediency 
there,  but  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
•  nessee  has  pointed  out  that  what  Is  right 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  is  wrong. 

Who  is  to  say  that  someone  else  will 
not  come  along  and  say,  "Let  us  make 
it  three  exceptions  or  four  exceptions"? 
I  think  we  all  want  what  Is  right.  My 
only  point  is  that  the  House  must  assume 
its  responsibility.  As  we  have  been  stand- 
ing firm,  the  House  has  been  receding 
from  its  adamancy.  I  think  we  have  a 
much  better  proposition  than  we  had  6 
months  ago. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  said  that  this  is  the 
third  time  the  House  has  spoken  on  the 
issue,  and  he  believes  we  will  not  have  a 
bill  if  we  do  not  accept  this  version. 

I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from 
those  three  votes  that  the  debate  and 
the  votes  In  this  body  have  had  some 
impact  and,  hopefully,  the  logic  put  forth 
by  both  sides  In  this  body  has  had  some 
impact  as  well  on  the  other  body,  be- 
cause on  April  27  there  were  only  86 
votes  in  the  House  supporting  this  posi- 
tion, but  on  October  26  there  were  105 
votes  and  on  November  28  there  were 
179  votes. 


That  certainly  is  not  standing  still.  I 
think  we  are  moving  closer  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  principle  Involved,  rather 
than  reacting  to  the  Intricacies  and  local 
colorations  smd  political  requirements 
of  any  one  State,  two  States,  or  20  States. 
Let  me  reply  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana in  respect  to  the  two  points  he 
offers  in  Justification  for  the  exception 
of  the  two  States:  First,  that  they  have 
traditionally  elected  Representatives  at 
large.  Without  disparaging  my  own  State, 
traditionally  in  Tennessee  we  have  al- 
ways been  malapportloned  until  re- 
cently. So  have  no  truck  at  all  with  a 
tradition  that  brings  about  a  violation  of 
a  principle.  It  robs  the  State  of  the  local- 
ized and  personal  representation  that 
single-member  districts  provide. 

The  second  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  that  if  we  do  not  take 
this  bill,  we  will  not  have  a  bill.  I  point 
to  the  change  in  the  position  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  point  out  one  further  thing. 
A  "no"  vote,  a  vote  against  accepting  the 
deviation  from  the  principle,  would  have 
the  effect  of  sendiixg  tliis  matter  to 
conference.  I  believe  we  can  get  a  bill.  I 
believe  we  can  get  the  principle.  I  believe 
we  can  carry  this  principle  forward  in 
this  session  if  we  will  stick  to  our  guns 
and  vote  "no." 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Hawaii. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  I  agree  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Indiana 
that  this  is  the  last  step;  that  if  we  do 
not  get  this  bill,  we  never  will  get  a  bill. 
For  87  years,  from  1842  to  1929,  we  had 
on  the  statute  books  a  law  requiring 
single-member  congressional  districts. 
From  1929  to  1967,  for  38  years,  we  have 
had  no  such  statute.  If  this  bill  fails  of 
passage,  I  am  afraid,  speaking  as  a  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
out  another  redlstricting  bill. 

This  bill,  as  I  see  it.  is  framed  only  for 
States  such  as  Indiana;  imder  court 
order  to  elect  their  Representatives  at 
large.  This  bill  would  relieve  these  States 
of  this  necessity,  so  that  the  bill  really  is 
drawn  to  benefit  them,  and  not  the  State 
of  Hawaii. 

Let  us  look  at  the  history  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  provides  that  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico  may  run  their  repre- 
sentatives at  large  imtil  1972.  in  other 
words,  for  two  elections,  and  for  4  years. 
What  did  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  Senate  do?  My  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  a  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  the  con- 
ference committee.  He  said  this  after- 
noon that  he  is  against  allowing  Hawaii 
and  New  Mexico  to  have  one  more  turn 
as  States  which  elect  their  representa- 
tives at  large,  because  we  would  be  vio- 
lating the  single-member  district  prin- 
ciple. 

Yet.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  went  to  conference 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  came  back  to  the  Senate  with 
a  conference  report  exempting  the 
States  of  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico,  for 
two  elections,  from  the  requirement  of 
electing  their  representatives  by  single- 
member  districts.  But  nowhere  In  the 
conference  report  was  there  a  require- 
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ment  that  the  State  of  Hawaii  draw  con- 
gressional district  lines  after  1972. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  with  other  members  of  the 
conference,  would  have  told  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico,  "From  now  on  you  will 
never  be  required  to  reapportion  your 
State  and  have  your  members  elected 
single -district  members." 

The  conference  report  would  never 
have  required  single-member  districts 
for  Hawaii. 

This  bill  goes  much  further.  It  says 
that  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  are  allowed 
only  for  one  Congress,  the  91st,  to  elect 
their  members  at  large,  thereafter,  they 
will  be  required  to  elect  their  members 
from  single-member  districts,  like  any 
other  State. 

As  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
a  State  vitally  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment, I  ask  that  my  fellow  Senators  look 
at  the  facts  and  recognize  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

If  we  vote  down  this  bill,  there  will 
probably  not  be  another  redlstrlctlng 
bill  enacted  in  this  or  the  next  session 
of  this  Congress.  By  that  time,  the  six 
States  which  are  eagerly  awaiting  the 
passage  of  a  bill  so  they  will  not  have 
to  redlstrlct  will  probably  have  redls- 
trlcted,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
urgency  to  pass  a  redlstrlctlng  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  one  brief  comment? 

Mr.  FONO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  feel  very  close  to  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  on  this  Issue.  Cali- 
fornia, I  believe,  wants  this  bill  more  than 
any  other  State.  I  have  my  legislative 
assistant  on  the  phone  now  to  determine 
the  facts. 

In  the  largest  State  in  the  Union,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  con- 
cerned that  candidates  from  that  State 
still  might  have  to  run  at  large. 

In  Indiana,  the  general  assembly  re- 
districted  once,  but  the  court  said,  "You 
did  not  go  far  enough."  I  think  the  court 
was  in  error,  but  we  nevertheless  always 
follow  its  edicts. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  is  Involved  also;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tennessee  is  reappor- 
tioned now.  and  as  far  as  I  know  we  have 
less  than  1 V2  percent  variation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Tennessee  is  in  an  enviable 
position. 

I  believe  the  State  of  New  York  Is  in 
somewhat  the  same  position  as  Indiana, 
as  well  as  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  that  California  is  In  this  predica- 
ment. 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  one-man,  one-vote  issue  is 
involved  In  this  amendment,  because 
every  person's  vote  is  accorded  the  same 
weight.  Rather,  we  are  talking  about 
single  member  districts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  FONG.  I  ask  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  moUYE.  I  yield  my  colleague  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  PONG.  There  will  no  longer  be  any 
urgency  if  we  kill  this  measure.  If  this 
bill  is  defeated,  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion will  be  such  that  the  State  of  Hawaii 
may  never  have  a  chance  to  elect  a 
Republican  Representative.  The  National 
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House  and  the  Senate,  both  having  a 
xnajority  of  Democrats,  will  never  accede 
to  a  bill  presented  by  a  Republican  Mem- 
ber to  require  the  State  of  Hawaii  to 
draw  district  lines. 

I  therefore  urge  my  fellow  Senators, 
especially  those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle, 
to  vote  for  the  pending  measure. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  been  electing 
Its  Representatives  at  large  since  1959; 
another  2  years  will  not  hurt  us. 

Beginning  in  1970,  after  2  years,  evei-y 
State  in  the  Union  will  be  required  to 
elect  its  Representatives  by  single-mem- 
ber districts. 

I  ask  my  fellow  Senators  to  support  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  partisan  Interest  in  this  matter  at  all. 
Apparently  that  is  also  true  as  to  the 
Senators  from  Hawaii,  since  one  is  a 
member  of  one  party,  and  the  other  of  the 
other  p«irty. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  a  citizen 
of  a  county  and  State  which  has  just  gone 
through  a  bitter  experience  in  this  field. 
We  In  Florida  have  just  had  a  three- 
judge  court,  consisting  entirely  of  very 
eminent  jurists,  all  of  whom  I  recom- 
mended to  be  judges,  go  through  the 
process  of  reapportioning  our  State  on 
the  basis  of  the  1960  census,  and  en- 
deavoring to  follow  the  Supreme  Court 
directions  because  that  is  what  Is  re- 
quired. It  is  a  completely  impractical, 
unreasonable,  and  inaccurate  redistrict- 
ing.  simply  because  of  the  fact  that  only 
the  1960  census  Is  available,  and  only 
that  may  be  the  measure  of  performance. 
In  my  own  county,  a  large  country 
county  which  has  always  voted  together 
since  it  was  created  in  1861,  11  precincts 
on  the  west  side  of  that  county  were  cut 
off  to  vote  with  a  city  county,  Tampa; 
and  if  ever  you  saw  a  group  of  people 
who  are  disillusioned,  do  not  know  what 
to  do,  and  do  not  know  how  to  do  it, 
it  is  the  people  in  those  11  precincts. 
Those  of  us  in  the  remainder  of  the 
county,  the  other  70-odd  precincts,  feel 
exactly  the  same  way. 

Some  of  us  are  here  asking  these  two 
States,  which  are  requesting  this  2-year 
delay,  to  submit  and  subject  themselves 
to  a  situation  which  is  impractical.  In 
the  case  of  New  Mexico,  the  city  in  which 
my  distinguished  friend — Senator  Aw- 
DKRsoN — lives  was  a  much  smaller  city 
in  1960.  Now  it  contains  one-third  or 
more  of  the  population  of  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  by  reason  of  growth  since 
that  time. 

In  the  case  of  Hawaii,  we  have  a  State 
which  has  already  been  given,  by  its 
statehood  act,  the  very  right  which  it 
now  asserts  for  itself,  to  have  Its  two 
Representatives — and  It  now  has  two, 
having  had  only  one  when  admitted — 
elected  statewide.  We  propose  to  take 
that  right  away. 

Is  it  a  sin  or  a  crime  to  give  to  sov- 
ereign States  which  have  peculiar  prob- 
lems 2  years  in  which  to  work  out  those 
problems?  I  had  rather  it  were  4  years, 
myself,  so  they  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  1970  census;  because  in 
my  State  there  will  be  no  fair  apportion- 
ment until  the  1970  figures  are  available. 


It  Ifi  those  1960  figures  against  which  the 
court  will  measure  any  kind  of  nta. 
portioimient  that  is  made  now.  ^^ 

I  strongly  believe  we  ought  to  give  the 
relief  that  Indiana,  California,  and  t 
dozen  other  States  are  entitled  to,  to  pre- 
vent  candidates  from  having  to  run 
statewide,  thus  knocking  out  of  compett- 
tlon  a  great  many  good  people.  I  think 
we  should  accept  this  amendment  and  be 
able  to  feel  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
Job  by  permitting  two  relatively  small 
States  In  population,  which  have  never 
dealt  with  this  problem  before,  to  have  t 
little  time  to  look  over  their  hand  before 
they  try  to  do  this  Job  reasonably. 

Here  is  Hawaii,  with  the  island  of 
Oahu  containing  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  population,  with  some  islands  way 
out  In  the  Pacific  on  one  side,  and  an- 
other group  way  out  In  the  Pacific  on  the 
other  side,  and  only  the  1960  census  fig- 
ures available.  How  can  we  expect  them 
to  do  a  decent  Job  against  that  kind  of 
urgency  if  we  failed  to  concur  with  the 
House,  in  which  case  we  would  requiw 
that  they  either  do  it  themselves,  or  have 
a  three-judge  court  do  it  for  them. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not 
want  any  State  to  have  to  submit  to  hav- 
ing a  three- judge  court  do  it  for  them, 
because  a  court  cannot  do  it  on  the  baaii 
of  the  1960  census  figures,  and  do  a  rea- 
sonable job.  That  has  already  been 
shown  conclusively,  to  my  satisfaction, 
in  the  light  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
attempted  redlstrlctlng  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  I  have  stated  only  one  of  the 
monstrosities  that  has  been  caused  t« 
exist  by  taking  a  pair  of  scissors  and  at 
tempting  to  cut  up  the  State  according 
to  the  census  of  1960.  when,  as  everybody 
now  knows,  there  has  been  great  but  non- 
uniform growth  and  the  city  county 
which  is  next  to  us  now  has.  in  Itself, 
more  than  enough  people  to  constitute  a 
complete  congressional  district,  yet,  on 
the  basis  of  the  1960  census,  they  took  11 
precincts  off  of  our  country  county. 

That  is  the  kind  of  problem  we  are  up 
against.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think 
we  should  give  them  these  2  years.  I 
think  we  are  entitled  to  believe  the  Sena- 
tors of  those  States;  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  even  if  it  is  only  a  matter  ol 
comity— and  it  Is  much  more  than  that. 
based  upon  practical  experience  which  I 
have  related  in  part — I  shall  certainly 
vote  to  stand  with  them  and  concur  with 
the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  this  amendment,  and 
put  an  end  to  this  redlstrlctlng  matter 
for  this  time.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  we  are 
going  to  create  a  situation  of  chaos  next 
fall,  because  the  Supreme  Court  will  re- 
quire candidates  for  Congress  In  States 
which  do  not  live  up  to  the  one-man, 
one- vote  principle  on  the  basis  of  the 
1960  census  to  run  at  large. 

I  have  spent  a  major  portion  of  my 
energies  since  last  May  trying  to  obtain 
the  passage  of  a  practical  redlstricting 
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Kill  It  has  been  impossible  to  do  that, 
because  some  have  Insisted  upon  abso- 
lute perfection,  which  is  something  you 
never  obtain  in  this  world. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
House  amendment  in  this  matter,  so 
that  we  will  not  have  congressional  elec- 
tions next  fall  in  which  Representatives 
from  many  States  may  have  to  run  at 
large,  unless  the  pending  measures  1b 
speedily  passed. 

We  have  had  redlstrlctlng  twice  in  3 
years.  It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  some 
of  these  things. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sympathy  with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  certainly  share 
ulth  him  his  desire  to  have  a  Republican 
elected  at  large  or  a  Republican  elected 
in  Hawaii  in  the  congressional  election  in 
1968. 

I  also  sympathize  with  the  unique 
problem  experienced  in  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  However,  there  is  a  principle  in- 
volved, and  it  is  a  very  Important  prin- 
ciple. This  principle  has  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  very  recently  by  a  vote 
of  55  to  22. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Indiana  was  foremost  among  those  who 
argued  for  this  principle,  as  he  has  stated 
today.  He  has  always  believed,  as  I  un- 
derstand, in  the  one-man,  one-vote  prin- 
ciple. He  has  always  been  against  elec- 
tions at  large. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  only 
reasons  that  have  been  advanced  so  far 
for  supporting  the  pending  measure  is 
first,  that  it  has  been  this  way  In  New 
Mexico  and  It  has  been  this  way  in  Ha- 
waii for  a  long  time,  and  second  that 
these  two  States  are  unique. 

There  are  other  States  which  have  the 
same  problem  that  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico  have.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  redlstrlct, 
and  it  has  redlstricted.  However,  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  are  ever  going  to  have 
the  rule  apply,  the  Senate  should  stand  < 
by  its  former  vote  of  55  to  22  and  that 
the  practical  aspects  of  having  the  House 
concur  in  the  conference  are  greater  if 
the  Senate  would  stand  by  Its  original 
vote. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  the  bill  and 
stand  by  the  principle  involved  even 
though  Hawaii  and  New  Mexico  may  en- 
counter some  inconvenience  in  the  1968 
election.  After  all,  this  measure  would 
postpone  it  for  only  one  election.  It  seems 
to  me  that  both  the  State  of  Hawaii  and 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  would  be  able 
to  redlstrlct  in  time  for  the  1968  election 
If  we  are  able  to  hold  our  position  in 
conference. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  remarks  of  the  Senator 


frmn   Massachusetts.  I  point  out   two 
things  very  quickly. 

I  Just  received  information  a  moment 
ago  that  California  is  xmder  the  g\m  to 
make  a  decision  by  December  7.  So,  the 
matter  then  is  extremely  lmi)ortant  to 
that  State. 

Second,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  support- 
ing of  this  measure  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  see  to  it  that  48  States  are  in  fact  not 
ordered  by  a  court  to  have  elections  at 
large  is  a  desertion  of  the  principle 
of  one  man,  one  vote.  There  is  zk)  dis- 
parity between  the  congressional  dis- 
tricts if  both  congressional  candidates 
run  at  large.  I  would  much  prefer  that 
they  nm  from  single-member  districts. 
I  think  In  the  light  of  all  that  has 
been  said  concerning  the  inconvenience 
to  these  two  States  and  the  fact  that  this 
would  prevent  several  other  States  from 
being  confronted  with  a  hardship  by 
having  to  conduct  elections  at  large. 
that  it  is  In  the  best  interest  of  the 
country  that  we  pass  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reply 
brlefiy  to  the  contention  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana  that  run- 
ning at  large  assures  equality  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  disagree. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said  previously, 
that  one  of  the  primary  objections  to  at- 
large  elections,  as  distinguished  from 
elections  from  single-member  districts, 
is  that  the  very  fact  of  the  existence  of 
the  at-large  elections  has  a  tendency 
to  support  the  majority  at  the  expense 
of  the  minority.  A  rural  population  in 
some  States  may  very  well  be  entirely 
subordinated  in  representation  by  a  large 
population  in  an  urban  center  in  the 
State.  In  an  urban  State  it  may  be  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  city  dweller  will 
be  subordinated  in  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentation to  the  country  dweller,  or  that 
an  ethnic  group  concentrated  in  one  area 
may  have  no  voice  at  all  if  the  election 
is  on  an  at-large  basis. 

I  disagree  respectfully  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

I  believe  that  the  principle  of  single- 
member  districts  and  the  principle  of 
elections  from  single-member  districts  is 
a  vital,  essential,  and  integral  part  of  the 
concept  of  equality  of  representation  and 
responsiveness  of  government  in  the  Fed- 
eral House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Presiding  Officer  state  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect In  my  Interpretation  that  a  "yea" 


vote  would  be  essentially  to  sui>port 
the  position  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  exempt  Hawaii  and 
New  Mexico,  and  that  a  "nay"  vote  would 
be  to  retain  the  Senate  version  adopted 
on  June  8  and  again  on  November  28? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

All  time  having  expired,  the  question 
Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  to  conciu-  In  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Harris],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr,  Kennxdt],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MointoircTi,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russill], 
the  Senator  frwn  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
jtAW],  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Spong]  is  absent  because 
of  the  death  of  his  uncle. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  ELLnrniR] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr,  Hayden],  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorszI. 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kknnidy]  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DominickI, 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHrL],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
North. Dakota  [Mr.  Youwo]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
sok],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin  ]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javtts]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts], 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  frwn  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ScoTT].  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  54, 
nays  24.  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  iNouYE's  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
iNotTYE]  demonstrated  outstanding  skill 
and  ability  In  handling  this  proposal  that 
bars  at-large  congressional  elections.  The 
solution  offered  by  the  other  body  for 
the  two  States  that  have  traditionally 
had  at-large  contests  appeared  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  Senate.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  Senator  Inottye  for  so  persuasive- 
ly and  successfully  urging  the  Senate's 
concurrence  in  that  solution. 

Our  thanks  go  also  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
whose  strong  and  sincere  views  were  so 
ably  and  articulately  expressed.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciated  his  splendid  coopera- 
tion to  dispose  of  the  measure  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible,  even  though  his  ob- 
jections to  the  measure  did  not  meet  with 
success.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh]  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Pong]  are  to  be  commended  for  the 
cooperation  and  assistance  they  rendered 
on  this  proposal.  And  the  Senate  Itself 
deserves  commendation  fcr  acting  swiftly 
and  with  high  efiQciency  in  disposing  of 
the  measure. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2644)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  to 
adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  regulate  the  mailing 


of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  DuLSKi,  Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  Olsen, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Gross,  Mr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TOMORROW— OR- 
DER FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  about  the  time  for  con- 
vening the  Senate  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership  to 
have  the  Senate  convene  at  9  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning ;  and  in  accordance  with 
that  plan,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  adjourn  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  TOMORROW, 
FRIDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  may  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  LIFE  OF  THE  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUl  (HR.  10805)  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission.  I  ask  xmani- 
mous  consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
report,  as  follows : 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  9S2) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate;  on 
page  1.  after  line  6,  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  1975e)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  for  each 


of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  gum 
of  $2,650,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year"' 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

James  O.  Eastland, 

John  L.  McCueli^n, 

Samxtkl  J.  e:rvin,  Jr., 

EVERTIT    McKlNLET    DiHKBXir, 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Emantjel   Celxer, 
Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr., 
Btron  O.  Rogers, 

WnXlAM  M.  McCXTLLOCH, 

Edward  G.  Biestxr,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
conferees  receded  from  the  disagreement 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  ' 
Senate,  which  placed  a  ceiling  of 
$2,650,000  per  year  on  the  authorized 
expenditures  for  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  each  fiscal  year  of  its  ex- 
istence. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ICC       AUTHORIZES       MERGER      OP 
"NORTHERN  LINES"  RAILROADS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  about 
an  hour  and  a  half  ago  some  of  us  from 
the  Northwest  were  served  with  a  news 
release  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  announcing  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  had  au- 
thorized the  merger  of  the  "Northern 
lines"  raUroads.  My  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  and  I  were  amazed  at  this 
reversal  of  the  decision  that  the  Com- 
mission had  arrived  at  previously,  and 
we  were  rather  surprised  that  this  de- 
cision had  been  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

ioc  axtthorizts  moicer  of  "northern  lines" 
Railroads 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  an- 
nounced today  that  It  has  approved  the 
"Northern  Lines"  railroad  merger.  Because  of 
widespread  Interest  In  the  transaction,  the 
Commission  announced  Its  decision  several 
days  prior  to  service  of  Its  report. 

The  Northern  Lines  are  the  Great  Northern 
Railway,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qulncy  Railroad. 
the  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Company,  and  the 
Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway  Com- 
pany. They  will  be  brought  together  In  a 
new  company  called  Great  Northern  Pacific 
and  Burlington  Unes.  Inc.  A  rail  network 
will  be  created  of  almost  27,000  miles  of 
track  extending  from  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Mississippi  River  through  the  northern 
tier  of  Western  states  to  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  California,  and  by  affiliation  reaching 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

In  approving  this  merger,  the  Commission 
pointed  out  that  this  proposal  was  but  a 
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nart  of  the  larger  picture  of  proposed  rall- 
?Md  mergers  In  Western  sta^s,  and  that 
nirture  was  still  evolving.  Therefore,  the 
6oimnlsslon  imposed  a  broad  reservation  of 
luTisdlctlon  to  Impose  conditions  which  may 
^necessitated  by  cumulative  or  crossover 
Moblems,  stemming  from  approval  of  this 
menrer  alone,  or  In  combination  with  other 
m»eer  transactions  which  later  may  be  au- 
toortzed  in  the  territory  Involved.  The  door 
18  also  being  left  open  for  railroads  In  the 
territory  to  seek  Inclusion  In  the  Northern 

The  Commission's  action  reverses  a  prior 
decision  denying  the  appUcaUons.  Pollow- 
tae  that  denial.  In  April  1966,  the  railroad 
aroUcants  reached  job-protective  agreements 
wm  employees  and  concluded  traffic  agree- 
ments with  the  principal  protestant  rail- 
roads, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  the  Chicago 
and  North  Western  Railway  Company.  Sub- 
sequent to  applicants'  petitions  for  recon- 
sideration, the  Commission  reopened  the 
proceeding  to  reevaluate  the  entire  record. 

Approval  of  the  merger  Is  predicated  on  a 
number  of  conditions.  Including  attrition 
provisions  for  employees.  In  the  view  of  the 
Commission,  "the  protection  thereby  af- 
forded, providing  as  It  does  job  security  as 
well  as  monetary  benefits,  could  hardly  have 
been  achieved  except  for  the  merger." 

The  Commission's  approval  of  the  trans- 
actions Is  also  subject  to  conditions  for  the 
protection  of  other  raUroads  In  the  territory 
Involved.  All  conditions  sought  by  the  Mil- 
waukee and  North  Western  were  Imposed. 
The  effect  of  these  conditions  will  be  to 
strengthen  the  Milwaukee  and  the  North 
Western,  both  as  to  revenue  potential  and 
competitive  posture.  The  Milwaukee,  among 
other  benefits,  will  be  given  access  to  Bill- 
ings, Mont.,  Portland,  Greg.,  and  Canada. 
It  will,  the  Commission  found,  become  a 
"viable  transcontinental  rail  competitor." 

The  Improved  financial  posture  which  will 
result  from  the  merger,  the  Commission 
found,  will  enable  the  Northern  lines  to 
become  stronger  and  more  stable,  and  thus 
better  equipped  to  meet  the  growing  com- 
petition now  being  felt.  Moreover,  consoli- 
dation of  facilities,  elimination  of  wasteful 
duplication.  Improved  routing,  better  car 
utilization,  and  avoidance  of  time-consum- 
ing interchanges  among  applicants  will  re- 
sult In  a  more  efficient  railroad. 

It  was  also  found  that  shippers  will  bene- 
fit from,  among  other  things,  faster  and 
more  dependable  single-line  service.  This, 
coupled  with  the  broad  choice  of  new  gate- 
ways. Is  extremely  Important  In  view  of  the 
long  distances  Involved  and  the  nature  of 
the  products  of  the  Northwest. 

Related  applications  seeking  authority  to 
Issue  securities  and  assume  certain  financial 
obligations,  and  to  effect  a  number  of  minor 
extensions  and  abandonments  of  railroad 
lines,  were  also  granted. 

The  Commission  concluded  that  the  merg- 
er, as  conditioned  In  the  report,  presents  an 
entirely  new  perspective  In  the  efficient  and 
economical  movement  of  transcontinental. 
Western  and  Pacific  Coast  traffic. 

Copies  of  the  Conomisslon's  decision  and 
order  will  be  available  at  the  Commission's 
offices  In  Washington,  D.C.,  as  soon  as  the 
printing  process  is  completed. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
merger  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway, 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Qulncy  Railroad,  the 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co..  and  the  Spo- 
kane. Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Cb.  is  a 
merger  of  the  major  railroads  In  the  en- 
tire Northwest. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  and  the 

Northern  Pacific  Railway  are  two  of  the 

most  prosperous  railroads  in  America. 

Between  them  they  own  the  complete 
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stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qulncy,  which  Is  also  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  railroads  In  America. 

Mr.  President,  this  decision  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  au- 
thorize the  merger  is  prefaced  by  an  an- 
noimcement  that  the  Commission  an- 
nounced its  decision  prior  to  service  of 
the  report.  Its  report  is  not  available  to 
us  at  this  time. 

However,  the  Commission  said  In  the 
news  release  that  In  approving  this 
merger  the  Commission  pointed  out  that 
"this  proposal  was  but  a  part  of  the 
larger  picture  of  proposed  railroad 
mergers  in  Western  States  said  that  pic- 
ture was  still  evolving." 

Mr.  President,  while  we  in  Montana, 
Minnesota.  Wisconsin.  Idaho,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  and  even  down  to  New 
Mexico  are  concerned  with  this  merger, 
I  say  to  Senators  from  Western  States, 
"Stick  around  for  a  while  because  the 
Commission  has  said  they  are  going  to 
have  other  mergers  and  that  the  picture 
is  still  evolving." 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many  self- 
serving  declarations  in  the  statement.  It 
is  stated  in  the  news  release : 

The  Improved  financial  posture  which  will 
result  from  the  merger,  the  commission 
found,  will  enable  the  northern  lines  to  be- 
come stronger  and  more  stable. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
stronger  but  the  kind  of  service  will  have 
to  be  about  half  the  service  we  have  en- 
joyed so  far  in  the  Northwest. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  news  relesise: 
It  is  also  found  that  shippers  wlU  benefit 
from,  among  other  things,  faster  and  more 
dependable  single-line  service. 

How  taking  off  half  of  the  trains  in  the 
Northwest  will  improve  the  status  of  the 
shippers  Is  more  than  I  can  understand. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson],  who  is  concerned  in  this 
matter,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  will  Institute  an  im- 
mediate investigation.  I  hope  he  will  look 
into  why  this  merger  was  authorized  at 
this  time,  after  a  reversal  of  the  previous 
action  of  the  committee,  and  why  this 
merger  which.  In  spite  of  the  news  re- 
lease, is  going  to  be  so  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  Northwest  was  al- 
lowed between  two  of  the  most  profitable 
railroad  operations  In  the  United  States. 

The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  is  a 
land-grant  railroad.  It  has  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  oil  on  Its  lands 
that  were  given  to  it  In  order  that  it 
would  serve  certain  areas  in  Montana, 
Minnesota,  and  Idaho.  It  has  thousands 
of  acres  of  timber  land,  probably  more 
valuable  today  than  the  right-of-way  of 
the  railroad.  For  a  while  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railway  was  earning  more  from 
oil  land  than  from  its  railroad  opera- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  callous  disre- 
gard of  public  Interest  to  permit  these 
railroads  to  curtail  the  public  service 
they  should  provide  for  the  entire  North- 
west. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  to  immediately  Institute 
an  investigation  and  as  soon  as  the  re- 
port Is  available,  to  find  out  just  what  Is 


behind  this  reversal  of  a  prior  decision 
of  the  Commission. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJl.  6111)  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  I  sisk  xinanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  bill  clerk  read  the  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
6111)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted   by  the   Senate   amendment   insert 

the  following:  

"TITLE  I— FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 
"Sec.  101.  'ntle  28,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting,  immediately  foUowlng 

chapter  41,  a  new  chapter  as  follows:     

•■  'Chapter  42.— FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 
'*  *Sec 

•'  '630.  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"  '621.  Board;  composition,  ten\xre  of  mem- 
bers, compensation. 
"  '622.  Meetings;  conduct  of  btislness. 
"  '623.  Duties  of  the  Board. 
"  "624.  Powers  of  the  Board. 
"  '625.  Director  and  staff. 
"  '626.  Compensation  of  the  Director. 
"  '627.  Retirement;  employee  benefits. 
"  '628.  Appropriations  and  accounting. 
"  '629.  Organizational  provisions. 
"  '§  620.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

"  '(a)  There  Is  established  within  the  Judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  whose  purpose  It  shall  be  to 
further  the  development  and  adoption  of  Im- 
proved judicial  administration  in  the  cotirts 
of  the  United  States. 

•"(b)  The  Center  shall  have  the  following 
functions: 

'"(1)  to  conduct  research  and  study  or  the 
operation  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  such  re- 
search and  study  on  the  part  of  other  pubUc 
and  private  persons  and  agencies; 

"  "(2)  to  develop  and  present  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommendations  for  improvement  of 
the  administration  and  management  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

"  '(S)  to  stimulate,  create,  develop,  and 
conduct  programs  of  continuing  education 
and  training  for  personnel  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Govenmient,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  judges,  referees,  clerks  of 
court,  probation  officers,  and  United  States 
commissioners;  and 

•"(4)  insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  performance  of  the  other  functions  set 
forth  in  this  section,  to  provide  staff,  re- 
search, and  planning  assistance  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  and  Itfc 
committees. 
"  'J  631.    Board;     composition,    tenure    of 

members,  compensation 
•"(a)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shall  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  to  be  composed  of — 
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"'(1)  the  Chief  JuaUce  of  the  United 
States,  who  shall  be  the  permanent  Chair- 
man of  the  Board: 

"(2)  two  active  Judges  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  of  the  United  state*  and  three  ac- 
tive Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  elected  by  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Judges 
eo  elected  shall  not  be  members  of  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  Umted  States;  and 

"'(3)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  who  shall 
be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board. 

"  '(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  elected 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years: 
Provided,  however.  That  section  629  of  this 
Chapter  shall  govern  the  terms  of  office  of 
the  first  members  elected  to  the  Board :  And 
provided  further.  That  a  member  elected  to 
serve  for  an  unexpired  term  arising  by  virtue 
of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member  shall  be  elected  only  for 
such  unexpired  term. 

"'(c)  No  member  elected  for  a  four-year 
term  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  to  the 
Board. 

■"(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 
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"  'I  622.  Meetings;  conduct  of  business 

"  '(a)  Regular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  the 
Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretion  or 
pxirsuant  to  the  petition  of  any  four  mem- 
bers. 

•"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall 
be  entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority 
of  the  membership  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
nun  for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board 
■hall  act  upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple 
majority  of  the  members  present  and  vot- 
ing. 

"  '5  623.  Duties  of  the  Board 

■"(a)  In  Its  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  activities  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, the  Board  shall — 

■■■(1)  establish  such  policies  and  develop 
such  programs  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter as  will  further  achievement  of  Its  purpose 
and  performance  of  Its  functions; 

"  "(2)  formulate  recommendations  for  Im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  the 
coiirts  of  the  United  States,  in  the  traliUng 
of  the  personnel  of  those  courts,  and  In  the 
management  of  their  resources; 

"'(3)  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  one  month  In 
advance  of  Its  annual  meeting,  a  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Center  and  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Board  may  propose  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference; 

"'(4i  present  to  other  govenunent  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
whose  programs  or  actlvlUes  relate  to  the 
administration  of  Justice  In  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  the  recommendations  of 
the  Center  for  the  improvement  of  such 
programs  or  activities; 

"  '(6)  study  and  determine  ways  In  which 
automatic  data  processing  and  systems  pro- 
cedures may  be  applied  to  the  admlnlstra- 
Uon  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
Include  In  the  annual  report  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  details  of 
the  results  of  the  studies  and  determina- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and 
"'(6)  consider  and  recommend  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies  aspects  of  the 
operation  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
deemed  worthy  of  special  study. 

"'(b)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  copies  of  aU  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations submitted  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  The  Board 
ahaU  also  keep  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary  of    the    United    States    Senate    and 


House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  with  respect  to  the  activities 
of  the  Center. 

"  'S  624.  Powers  of  the  Board 

"  'The  Board  Is  authorized — 

"  '(1)  to  appoint  and  Ox  the  duUes  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board; 

"'(2)  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality 
of  the  Government  any  Information  It  deems 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  set  forth 
In  this  chapter,  and  each  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Center  upon  request  of  the 
Chairman  or  upon  request  of  the  Director 
when  the  Board  has  delegated  this  authority 
to  him; 

"'(3)  to  contract  with  and  compensate 
government  and  private  agencies  or  persons 
for  research  projects  and  other  services,  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6),  and 
to  delegate  such  contract  authority  to  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  who 
Is  hereby  empowered  to  exercise  such  dele- 
gated authority. 

"  '§  626.  Director  and  staff 

"  '(a)  The  Director  shall  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  persons  employed  by  the  Center 
and  perform  other  duties  assigned  to  him 
by  the  Board. 

■■  '(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  additional  profes- 
sional personnel  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  competitive  service,  or  the 
provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  compensation 
of  any  person  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  section  6316.  title  5,  United 
States  Code:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
salary  of  a  reemployed  annuitant  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
8344.  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"'(c)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  Hx 
the  compensation  of  such  secretarial  and 
clerical  personnel  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary, subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5 
United  SUtes  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  competitive  service  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  61  and  subchapter  m  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"'(d)  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest 
rate  payable  under  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  section  6332.  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"'(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  Incur 
necessary  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
Center. 

"  ■§  626.  Compensation  of  the  Director 

"  'The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and 
his  appointment  and  salary  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in 
competitive  service,  or  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title,  relating  to  classlflcation  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  any  Director  who  Is  a  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  In  active  or  retired 
status  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation. 


"  '  i  628.  Appropriations  and  accounting 

■■  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  provide  accounting,  disbursing, 
auditing,  and  other  fiscal  services  for  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"  i  629.  Organizational  provisions 

"  '(a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
first  elected  to  the  Board  shall  commence  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  after  the  date  on 
which  this  chapter  shall  take  effect. 


"  'I  627.  Retirement;  employee  beneflu 

"'(a)  A  Director  of  the  Federal  Judici,! 
Center  who  attains  the  age  of  8eventym«!. 
shall  be  retired  from  that  office. 

"'(b)  The  Director,  the  professional  stafl 
and  the  clerical  and  secretarial  employeei  ot 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be  deeniM 
to  be  officers  and  employees  of  the  JudidS 
branch  of  the  United  SUtes  OovernawM 
within  the  meaning  of  subchapter  m  «« 
chapter  83  (relaUng  to  clvU  service  retlrT 
ment),  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em 
ployees'  life  Insurance  program) .  and  chapttr 
89  (relating  to  Federal  employees'  health 
benefits  program)  of  title  6,  United  Sut* 
Code:  Proifided.  however.  That  the  Director 
upon  written  ncrUce  filed  with  the  Director  ol 
the  AdmlnUtraUve  Office  of  the  United  8t8t« 
Coxxru  within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  Ukes  office,  may  waive  coverage 
under  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  of  tlOe 
6,  United  States  Code  (relating  to  clvU  serr- 
ice  retirement ) ,  and  elect  coverage  under  tJi» 
retirement  and  disability  provisions  of  u>ii 
section :  And  provided  further.  That  upon  hlj 
non-retirement  separation  from  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  such  waiver  and  election  ^ 
shall  not  operate  to  foreclose  to  the  Direc- 
tor such  opportunity  as  the  law  may  provldj 
to  secure  clvU  service  retirement  credit  for 
service  as  Director  by  depositing  with  in- 
terest the  amoimt  required  by  section  88M 
of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

'(c)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Dlrectw 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  and 
attained  the  age  of  sUty-five  years  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  tbt 
United  SUtes  Couru  shall  pay  him  an  an- 
nuity for  Ufe  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  tbe 
salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment. 

"  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who  to 
not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  Statei 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement that  the  number  of  years  of  tato 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month, 
if  any,  he  is  under  the  age  of  sixty-flve  at 
the  time  of  separation  from  service. 

"  '(d)  A  Director  who  has  elected  coverage 
under  this  section  and  who  becomes  perma- 
nently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of  bto 
office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an  an- 
nuity for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment if  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years,  or 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
such  salary  that  the  aggregate  number  ol 
years  of  his  service  bears  to  fifteen  If  he  haa 
served  less  than  fifteen  years,  but  in  no  event 
less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  salary. 

"■(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
"service"  means  service,  whether  or  not  con- 
tinuous, as  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  any  service,  not  to  exceed  five 
years,  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  Sen- 
ator or  RepresenUtlve  in  Congress,  or  a 
civilian  official  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 
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"'(b)  The  members  first  elected  to  the 
Boaid  shall  continue  in  office  for  terms  of 
^  two,  three,  three,  and  four  years,  re- 
ioectively  the  term  of  each  to  be  designated 
bvtbe  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  his  election. 

•"(c)  Members  first  elected  to  the  Board 
who  are  designated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes  to  serve  terms  of 
oiBce  of  less  than  four  years  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection  to  one  full  term  of  office.' 
.TTTLE  n— ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLB  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

"SBC.    201.  (a)  Chapter    41    of    title    28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows : 
"'1611.  Retirement  of  Director 

»'(a)  The  Director  may,  by  written  elec- 
tion filed  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  SUtes  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  he  Ukes  office,  waive  coverage 
under  subchapter  lU  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83,  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  and  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section.  Such  waiver  and 
election  shall  not  operate  to  foreclose  to  the 
Director,  upon  separation  from  service  other 
than  by  retirement,  such  opportunity  as  the 
law  may  provide  to  secure  civil  service  retire- 
ment credit  for  service  as  Director  by  de- 
positing with  interest  the  amount  required 
by  section  8334  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Code. 

'••(b)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years  and 
attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  the  Ad- 
mlnUtratlve  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  tbe  salary  of  the 
office  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

■•  •Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who 
la  not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  under 
the  first  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  Ufe 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum 
of  the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  that  the  nxmiber  of  years  of  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  one- 
quarter  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month, 
If  any,  he  is  under  the  age  of  sixty-five  at  the 
time  of  separation  from  service. 

■■■(c)  A  Director  who  has  elected  coverage 
under  this  section  and  who  becomes  per- 
manently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of 
hU  office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive 
an  annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  centum 
of  the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  hls^ 
retirement  If  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen* 
years,  or  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centam  of  such  salary  that  the  aggregate 
number  of  years  of  his  service  bears  to  fifteen 
if  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen  years,  but 
in  no  event  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such 
salary. 

■■'(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
"service"  means  service,  whether  or  not  con- 
tinuous, as  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courto,  and  any 
service,  not  to  exceed  five  years,  as  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
senUtlve In  Congress,  or  a  civilian  official 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.' 

"(b)   The  Uble  of  contenu  preceding  such 
chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"'611.  Retirement  of  Director.' 

"Sec.  202.  Section  376,  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"'(r)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  shall  be  deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section  by  filing  an  election 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  the  time  therein  specified.  As  applied 


to  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  phrase  "retirement  from  office  by  resig- 
nation on  salary  under  section  371(a)  of  this 
tme"  as  used  In  subsections  (b),  (c).  (g), 
(1),  and  (n)  of  this  section  shall  mean  "re- 
tirement from  office  under  subsection  (c)  or 
(d)  of  section  627  of  this  title  or  by  removal 
after  not  less  than  ten  years  service",  the 
phrase  "salary  paid  after  retirement"  as  used 
In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
"annuity  paid  after  retirement  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  of  section  627  of  this  title", 
and  the  phrase  "resigns  from  office  other 
than  on  salary  under  section  371(a)  of  this 
title"  as  used  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  '■resigns  from  office  other- 
wise than  on  retirement  under  subsection 
(c)  or  (d)  of  section  627  of  this  title  or  is 
removed  after  less  than  ten  years  service". 
"  '(s)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts  shall  be 
deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  bring  himself  within  the  purview 
of  this  section  by  filing  an  election  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  the  time  therein  specified.  As  applied 
to  a  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  CourU,  tbe  phrase  "re- 
tirement from  office  by  resignation  on  salary 
under  section  371(a)  of  this  title"  as  used 
in  subsections  (b).  (c).  (g),  (1),  and  (n) 
of  this  section  shall  mean  "retirement  from 
office  under  section  611  of  this  title  or  by 
removal  after  not  lees  than  ten  years  serv- 
ice", the  phrase  "salary  paid  after  retire- 
ment" as  used  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  mean  "aimuity  paid  after  re- 
tirement under  section  611  of  this  title", 
and  the  phrase  '■resigns  from  office  other 
than  on  salary  under  section  371(a)  of  this 
title"  as  used  In  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  mean  "resigns  from  office  other- 
wise than  on  retirement  under  section  611 
of  this  title  or  is  removed  after  less  than 
ten  years  service".' 

"Sec.  203.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  604, 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Ckxle,  is  amended  by 
amending: 

■■(a)   Paragraph  (7)   to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annuities  to  wid- 
ows and  surviving  dependent  children  of 
Judges,  Directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  and  Directors  of  the  Administrative 
Office,  and  necessary  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses  Incurred  by  Judges,  ooxirt  officers 
and  employees,  and  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Administrative  Office,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center,  while  absent  from  their 
official  sUtlons  on  official  bxislness,'; 

"(b)  Paragraph  (9),  to  Insert  between 
the  word  ■courts'  and  the  word  'and'  a 
comma  and  the  words  'the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,'; 

"(c)  Paragraphs  (10)  and  (11),  to  insert 
between  the  word  'courU'  and  the  word 
'and'  a  comma  and  the  words  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center,'. 

"Sec.  204.  The  Uble  of  contente  to  'Part 

III. — CotTBT      OmCEES      AND      EMPLOYEES'      Of 

title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by 

Inserting  after 

"  '41.  Administrative     Office     of     the 

United  States  Courts -.-      601' 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

■'  -42.  Federal    Judicial    Center.- 620'. 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  amendmente  made  by  this 
title.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  retirement 
Eund  survivorship  benefito  of  the  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
SUtes  Courts,  shall  be  applicable  only  with 
respect  to  persons  first  appointed  to  such 
office  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  611(a),  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  611(b),  and  sec- 
tion 376(8),  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
as  added  by  such  amendmenU,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  Director  or  former  Director  of 
the    Administrative    Office    o(    the    United 


SUtes  Courts  who  was  first  appointed  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  if  at 
the  time  such  Director  or  former  Director 
left  or  leaves  such  office  be  had,  or  shall 
have,  attained  the  age  of  sUty-five  years 
and  completed  fifteen  years  of  service  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  SUtes  Courts  and  U,  on  or  before 
the  expiration  of  six  months  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  he  makes  the 
election  referred  to  In  section  611(a)  or  sec- 
tion 376(B),  or  both,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  eeUblishment  of  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Joseph  D.  TniNas, 
Samttel  J.  EaviN,  Jr., 
P.  A.  Habt, 

ROICAN  L.  HSTTBKA, 
EVXBETT  M.  DntKSBN, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

EltANTTEL  CELUX, 

Petek  W.  Rodino, 
BTaoN  G.  RooExs, 
Clark  MacOregok, 

ROBEST  McCLOBT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  rejwrt? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  TYDINOS.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  vindication  of  the 
careful  study  and  creative  treatment  af- 
forded HJl.  6111  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Improvements  in  Judicial 
MtMJhinery.  AU  of  the  substance  of  the 
Senate's  amendments  has  been  iiccepted; 
one  small  pargraph  of  the  Senate  version 
has  been  modified  slightly,  and  a  single 
word  has  been  added  to  another  para- 
graph. These  two  changes,  while  not  sub- 
stantial, do  polish  the  measure  to  a  luster 
worthy  of  our  approval. 

The  first  of  the  modiflcations  to  the 
Senate  version  agreed  upon  Is  the  addi- 
tion of  the  word  "stimulate"  to  section 
620fb)(3).  which  relates  to  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  s  "continuing  education" 
function.  As  modified  the  relevant  para- 
graph would  read : 

(3)  to  stimulate,  create,  develop,  and  con- 
duct programs  of  continuing  education  and 
training  for  personnel  of  the  Judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  Judges,  referees,  clerks  of  court,  pro- 
bation officers  and  United  SUtes  conamls- 
sloners; 

The  addition  of  the  word  "stimulate" 
will,  the  conferees  believe,  better  reflect 
the  Center's  role  in  programs  of  continu- 
ing education  for  the  Judiciary.  This 
modification  makes  explicit  what  was  al- 
ready implicit  In  the  Senate  version :  the 
Center  Is  to  be  an  instigator  of  such  pro- 
grams, £Ls  well  bls  a  conductor  of  them. 

The  second  modification  agreed  to  re- 
lates to  the  Center's  responsibility  in  the 
area  of  data  processing  and  systems 
techniques.  The  Senate  version — section 
623(a)  (5) — reads: 

(5)  evaluate  proposals  for  the  application 
of  daU  processing  and  systems  techniques  to 
the  administration  of  the  courU  of  the 
United  States; 

It  also  contained  a  general  reporting 
provision,  requiring  the  forwarding  by 
the  Center  of  copies  of  all  reports  and 
recommendations  furnished  to  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  to  the  Congress. 
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The  House  version  had  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent emphasis,  and  included  a  specific 
reporting  provision.  It  read: 

(3)  study  and  determine  ways  In  which 
automatic  data  processing  and  systems  pro- 
cedures may  be  used  In  Federal  Judicial  ad- 
ministration; 

•  •  •  •  • 

(7)  submit  to  the  Congress  reports  of  the 
results  or  the  studies  and  determinations 
made  by  the  Board  under  sutieectlon  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  first  report  shall  cover  the 
Board's  activities  during  the  first  eighteen 
months  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  chapter  and  each  succeeding  report 
•hall  cover  such  actlvlUes  during  each  suc- 
ceeding twelve-month  period  thereafter.  Each 
report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  thirty 
days  following  the  close  of  the  period  for 
wblcb  the  report  Is  submitted. 

The  conference  agreed  to  new  lan- 
guage blending  the  slightly  variant 
themes  of  each  House's  data  processing 
language  into  the  structure  of  the  Sen- 
ate version.  Thus,  the  Center  is  to  "study 
and  determine  ways  in  which  automatic 
data  processing  and  systems  procedures 
may  be  applied  to  the  administration  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  details 
of  the  results  of  the  studies  and  deter- 
minations made  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph." 

Mr.  President,  a  great  measure  of  rec- 
ognition is  due  the  openmindedness  of 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Chairman  Celler,  Congressmen  Rogers. 
RoDiNo,  McClory,  and  MacGregor  de- 
serve the  praise  of  the  Senate,  as  well 
as  that  of  their  own  Chamber,  for  their 
hard  work  and  cooperation,  both  in  mov- 
ing H.R.  6111  through  the  House,  and  in 
adopting  the  Senate  version. 

On  our  own  side  of  the  Capitol.  Mr. 
President,  Senators  Ervin,  Hart,  Dirk- 
sen  and  Hruska  have  Joined  me  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  conference. 
I  am  deeply  grateful  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  710,  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967.  I  do  this  so  that  the  bill  will 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  AssIsT.^NT  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill 
HH.  7819  to  strengthen  and  improve 
programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 


and  secondary  education  by  extending 
authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children 
and  children  In  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
assistance  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped:  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  EducaUon  Amend- 
ments of  1967". 

AOMINISTRATIOM 

Sec.  2.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  or 
other  published  Interpretations  or  ordeiB 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  or  by  any  official  of  such  agen- 
cies, in  connection  with,  or  affecting,  the 
administration  of  programs  authorized  by 
tills  Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  contain  Immediately  following  each 
substantive  provision  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines.  Interpretations,  or  orders, 
citations  to  the  particular  section  or  sections 
of  statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  such  provision  is  based.  All  such  rules, 
regulations,  guidelines,  interpretotions,  or 
orders  shall  be  uniformly  applied  and  en- 
forced throughout  the  fifty  States. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TART  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
OP  1965,  AND  RELATED  AMENDMENTS 
Part  A— Amendments  to  Tttl*  I  or  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education  Act  or  1965 

PROVISIONS    RELATINC    TO    SCHOOLS    TOR    INDIAN 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  101.  The  third  sentence  of  section  203 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1968.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1969,". 

RAISING  THB  dollar  LIMTTATION  FOR  STATK 
ADMINISTRATrVE  EXPENSES  UNDER  TITLE  H 
or    PUBLIC    LAW    874 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30.  1967.  section  207(b)(2)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Public  Law 
874.  Eighty-first' Congress).  Is  amended  by 
strilslng  out  "•75.000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  Or  NEGLECTED  OB 
DELINQUENT    CHILDREN 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress)  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(other  than  such 
Institutions  operated  by  the  United  States)" 
Immediately  after  "living  In  institutions  for 
neglected  or  deUnquent  children",  and  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (6)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (7)". 

(b)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(8)  "  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(11)". 

(c)  Section  206(a)(3)  and  section  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  205(a)  (5) "  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  205(a)(9)". 


CONrORMINO     AMENDMENTS     TO     MAKE     St* 

OB  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  PER  PUPIL  tXTU^ 
TUR«  OPTION  AVAILABLE  TO  STATE  ACn^ 
PROGRAMS     UNOKR     TITLB     I  ^^ 

Sec.  104.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  m 
section  203(a)  (6)  Of  the  Act  of  September  M 
1960,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "averwi 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  8Ut2- 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnt- 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that  Btatl 
or,  U  greater,  in  the  United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (7) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  aft» 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure  in  that  State" 
the  following:  "or.  If  greater.  In  the  Unit«l 
States".  ^ 

(b)(1)  Section  203(a)(2)  of  such  Act  k 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentenc* 
thereof. 

(2)  SecUon  203(a)  (6)  of  such  Act  ii 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentenea 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sub- 
section: 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  thU  section,  the  'aver- 
age  per  pupil  expenditure'  In  a  State,  or  la 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  th» 
computation  Is  made,  of  all  local  educaUonsl 
agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6)  (A)  In 
the  State,  or  in  the  United  States  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  u 
the  case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures  by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures 
are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate  number 
of  children  in  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation during  such  preceding  year." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)  (J) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)(5) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  mat- 
ter in  the  parenthesis  Immediately  after 
"United  States". 

USE  or  RECENT  CASELOAD  DATA 

Sec.  105.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
203(d)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  li 
amended  by  striking  out  "latest  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  data,  whichever  is  later"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

JOINT      TRAINING      PROGRAMS      FOB      EOUCATIOH 
AIDES    AND    PROFESSIONAL    STAFF 

Sec  106.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
temljer  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-firrt 
Congress),  is  amended  by  inserting  a  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9),  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding  st 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  m  the  case  of  projects  involving  the 
use  of  education  aides,  the  local  educational 
agency  sets  forth  well-developed  plans  pro- 
viding for  coordinated  programs  of  training 
In  which  education  aides  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  whom  they  are  assisting  will  par- 
ticipate together." 

adjustments    where    NECESSTTATED    by    APPRO- 
PRIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress )  Is  amended  ( 1 )  by  dividing  It 
Into  two  subsections  composed,  respectively, 
of  the  first  two  sentences  as  subsection 
"(a) "  and  the  remainder  as  subsection  "(b)", 
and  (2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
such  section  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making 
the  payments  provided  in  this  title  are  not 
sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total  amounU 
which  all  local  and  State  educational  agen- 
cies are  eligible  to  receive  under  this  title 
for  such  year — 
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"(1)  the  amount  available  for  each  grant     the  amounts  so  determined  for  all  the  States 

state  agency  eligible  for  a  grant  under     exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  pursxiant 

*°  *,^h  (5)    (6)    or  (7)  of  section  203(a)      to  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amounts 

^ffhe  eaual   to   the   maximum   grant  as     shall  be  ratably  reduced.  No  State  agency 

•"*'*  "°    1  gljjjll  receive  In  any  year  a  grant  pursuant 

to  this  section  wblcb  is  in  excess  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
such  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
State  educational  agency  shall  distribute 
such  grant  to  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies in  such  State  which  are  In  the  greatest 
need  of  additional  funds,  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  205(a) ,  and  amounts  so  dis- 
tributed shall  be  used  by  such  agencies  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  governing  the 
use  of  grants  to  such  agencies  under  this 
title. 

'(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 


Routed  under  such  paragraph; 

"(2)  the  minimum  aggregate  amount 
available  for  each  county,  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  having  school  districts 
m  such  county,  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggre- 
«te  amount  allocated  for  such  county  from 
aDDroprlatlons  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
provided.  That,  if  the  total  of  such  alloca- 
tions for  all  counties  exceeds  the  amount 
remaining  after  allocations  are  made  under 
oaragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  sentence,  the 
J^ounts  of  allocations  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  ratably; 

"(3)  the  minimum  amount  available  for  ,    ,  .  ^^^ — . —    — „._„ _.    — 

navments  to  each  State  educational  agency     be  made  upon  application  contalnmg  sucn     g<,ijool   or  school  system  operated  by  such 
r"'  .     ^t  .<^»i»n  onTrk\   shall  vu>     Information  as   the  Commissioner  may  re-     „„_«>«  .^.n   t^.  M^^ma^   <-/->  >%•   /<r>mr>i<an»« 


district.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 10,  1968.  Such  report  shall  Include  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate. 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    CIVIL    BIGHTS    ACT    Of    l>e4 

Sec.  112.  SecUon  182  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-750,  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  182,  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
colon  and  the  f oUowlng  language :  "Provided, 
That,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  wheth- 
er a  local  educational  agency  Is  In  compliance 
with  title  VI  of  the  (^vll  Rights  Act  of  1964 
(Public  hsiw  88-352),  compliance  by  such 
agency  with  a  final  order  or  Judgment  of  a 
Federal  court  for  the  desegregation  of  the 


for  the  purposes  of  section  207(b)  shall  be 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amounts  available  within  that  State  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
sentence  (Including,  when  applicable,  the 
proviso  to  paragraph  (2)),  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  In  section  207(b)(2); 
and 

"(4)  any  amount  of  such  appropriations 
remaining  after  making  the  allocations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shall  be  allocated  by  computing  such  re- 
mainder in  accordance  with  section  203(a) 
(2)  and  section  207(b)(1),  as  ratably  re- 
duced: Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount 
allocated  to  any  State  under  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (3)  for  the  purposes  of  section 
207(b)  shall  not,  except  where  necessary  to 
provide  the  minimum  amount  specified  in 
section  207(b)(2),  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
tlie  aggregate  amount  computed  for  other 
purposes  under  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  (including  the  proTlso 
to  paragraph  (2))." 

(b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsections: 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  States 
to  which  allotments  are  made  under  section 
203(a)(1). 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  SUte  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof)  that  consists  of  a  single 
scliool  district,  the  term  'county',  as  used  in 
this  section,  maans  such  State  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof) ." 

SPECIAL   INCENTIVK    GRANTS 

8k;.  106.  (a)  ntle  II  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1960  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  "Part  A — Basic  Grants"  Im- 
mediately after  the  heading  of  such  title; 

(2)  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  It- 
appears  m  sections  201  through  208  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 

(3)  Inserting  "Part  C — General  Provi- 
sions" immediately  before  the  section  head- 
ing of  section  209; 

(4)  redesignating  sections  209  through 
214  and  references  thereto  as  sections  231 
through  236;  and 

(6)  Inserting  after  section  208  thereof  th« 
following  new  part: 

"Part  B — iNCENTivit  Grants 
"special  incentitx  grants 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  A  special  Incentive  grant 
shall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  to  the  State  educational 
agency  of  each  State  which  has  an  effort 
index  for  such  year  that  exceeds  the  national 
elfort  Index  for  such  year.  The  amount  of 
such  special  Incentive  grant  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  amoxint  of  $1  for 
each  0.01  per  centum  by  which  such  State's 
effort  Index  for  such  year  exceeds  the  na- 
tional effort  Index  for  such  year  times  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  counted  for 
purposes  of  entitling  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  such  State  to  basic  grants  In  ac- 
cordance with  classes  (2),  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
of  section  203(a)  of  this  Act.  If  the  nun  of 


Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  re 
quire  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
Conunissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
such  an  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "State  effort  index'  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  ratio  of  exi)endltures 
from  all  sources  In  a  State  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  the 
total  personal  Income  In  such  State,  and  the 
term  "national  effort  index'  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  ratio  of  such  expendi- 
tures in  all  States  to  the  total  personal  in- 
come in  all  States. 

""(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

(b)  Sections  232  and  233(a)  of  such  of 
such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  206(b)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  206(b)  or  221(b)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appropria- 
tions enacted  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

ACRICtTLTUBAL   WORKISS 

Sec.  109.  Section  205(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"'(3)  For  purposes  of  tills  subsection,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  shall 
be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a  chUd 
for  a  period,  not  in  excess  of  five  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  resides  In  the  area  served  by 
the  agency  carrying  on  a  program  or  project 
under  this  subsection." 
redesignating  SBcnoN  numbers  in  TITLE  n  or 

PUBLIC    LAW     B74 

Sec  110.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion between  references  to  section  num- 
bers of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  and  references 
to  section  numbers  of  title  n  of  PubUc  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress  (which  latter  tltie 
is  also  generally  cited  as  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  £klucation  Act  of 
1965),  sections  201  through  208,  221,  and  231 
through  236  of  PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
101  through  108,  121,  and  131  through  136, 
respectively,  and  aU  references  to  any  such 
section  In  that  or  any  other  law,  or  In  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agreement  of  the 
United  States  are  amended  so  as  to  refer  to 
such  section  as  so  redesignated. 

STUDY  or  IMPACT  OF  CHILDREN  LIVINO  IN  PUBLIC 
HOTTSINO 

Sec.  111.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
burden  Imposed  on  a  local  educational 
agency  by  the  presence  of  low-rent  public 
housing  within  the  boundaries  of  its  school 


agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  compliance 
with  such  title  VI,  insofar  as  the  matters 
covered  in  the  order  or  Judgment  are 
concerned." 

STUDY  or  DATA  USBD  TO  ESTABLISH 
ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec.  113.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  to- 
gether, shall  prepare  tmd  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  on  or  be- 
fore May  1,  1968,  a  report  setting  forth  a 
method  of  determining  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  establish  entitlements  within  each 
of  the  several  States  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  on  the  basU  of  data  later  than  1960. 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  legislation  necessary  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  such  method. 

Part  B — Ajcknomxnts  to  Title   II  or  trx 
Elkmxntart  akd  Sboonsabt  Education  Act 
OF  1966 
EXTKNDiNa   rom   two    txars   provisions   ec- 
lating   TO    SCHOOLS    FOB    INDIAN    CTTTT.nBFN 

AND  defknbb  depabtmxnt  ovxbsxab  depend- 
ents SCHOOLS 

SEC.  121.  Section  302(a)  (1)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Jxme  80,  1967"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ""June  30,  1968,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  80,  1969". 
Past  C — Revision  of  Tttle  m  or  Elkicen- 

tabt   and   Secondabt   Education   Act  or 

1966   . 

Sec.  131.  "Htle  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"TITLE      in— SUPPLEMENTARY      EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTERS  AND  SERVICES 
appropriations  autbobizxd 

"'Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and 
services,  to  stimulate  and  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  vltaUy  needed  educational  services 
not  available  in  sufficient  quantity  or  qual- 
ity, and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  devel- 
opment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular 
school  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  tltie,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966; 
$176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967;  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968;  $626,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  $650,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970;  and 
$576,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jvme  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  cotm- 
clls,  and  the  evaluation  and  dissemination 
activities  required  under  this  title. 
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"allotmxitt  among  btatxs 
"8k.  803.  (a)  (1)  There  U  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  flacal  year 
for    the    purposes    of    this    paragraph    an 
amount    equal    to    not    more    than    3    per 
centum    of    the    amount    appropriated    for 
such  year  for  grants  under  this  title.  The 
Commissioner   shall   allot   the   amount   ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,   Guam.  American   Samoa,   the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the   Pacific   Islands   according   to   their   re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  imder  this  title. 
In  addition  for  each  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July   1,   1969,  he  shall   allot  from  such 
amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amount  necessary  to  provide  programs 
and  projects  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for 
Individuals  on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and   (B)    the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and   teachers  In  the  overseas  de- 
pendents   schools    of    the    Department    of 
Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  payments 
for  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense   shall    be   determined    pursuant   to 
such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines 
will    best   carry   out   the    purposes   of    this 
title. 

"(2)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  for  mak- 
ing grants  twder  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  301(b),  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  (200,000  to  each  State  and 
shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive,  in 
the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren in  all  the  States,  and 

"(B)  He  BhaU  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population 
of  all  the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Tr\i8t  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popixla- 
tlon  of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

■•(C)  The  amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  Is  available,  shall  be  available  for 
grants  piorsiiant  to  section  306  in  such  State, 
and  if  not  so  needed  may  be  reallotted  or 
used  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  306  in 
other  States.  Funds  available  for  reallot- 
ment  may  be  reallotted  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  that  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  among  other  States  in 
proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  allotted 
among  those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  that  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  xise  for  that  period;  and  the 
total  of  these  reductions  may  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  it  imder  subsection  (a)   for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  avaUable  for  grants 
during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 
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"vaM»  or  rxDKKAi.  fukos 
"Sec.  303.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  subsection  (b) ,  be  avaUable  only  for  grants 
In  accordance  with  applications  approved 
pursuant  to  this  title  for — 

"(1)  planning  for  and  taking  other  staps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  provide  supplementary 
educational  activities  and  services  described 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  Including  pilot 
projecta  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  so  developed; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
exemplary  and  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams (Including  dual-enrollment  programs 
and  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facUlUes)  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
adoption  of  new  educational  programs  (In- 
cluding those  described  In  section  603(4)  and 
special  programs  for  handicapped  children) 
In  the  schools  of  the  State;  and 

"(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  progr^ns  or  proj- 
ects. Including  the  lease  or  conilructlon  of 
necessary  facilities  and  the  acfclsltlon  of 
necessary  equipment,  designed  t^  enrich  the 
programs  of  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  educ  .- 
tlonal  experience  to  persons  of  varying  tal- 
enta  and  needs  by  providing,  especially 
through  new  and  Improved  approaches,  sup- 
plementary educational  services  and  activ- 
ities, such  as — 

"(A)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, remedial  instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, social  work,  and  other  services 
designed  to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to 
enter,  remain  in.  or  reenter  educational  pro- 
grams. Including  the  provision  of  special 
educational  programs  and  study  areas  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  In 
session; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  services  and. 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education: 
"(C)  specialized  Instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  Interested  In  studying  ad- 
vanced scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  academic  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  In  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  on  a  centralized 
basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped  or 
of  preschool  age; 

"(D)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
Including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  benefit  of  children  In 
public  and  other  nonprofit  schools,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions; 

"(E)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  which  Is  nevertheless  unable  to 
meet  critical  educational  needs  (including 
preschool  education),  because  some  or  all  of 
Ita  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded,  obso- 
lete, or  unsafe.  Initiating  and  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet  those 
needs,  particularly  those  which  will  result  In 
more  effective  use  of  existing  faclUtles; 

"(G)  providing  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persons  who  are  in  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  other- 
wise isolated  from  normal  educational  oppor- 
tunities Including,  where  appropriate,  the 
provision  of  mobile  educational  services  and 
equipment,  special  home  study  courses,  ra- 
dio, television,  and  related  forms  of  Instruc- 
tion, bilingual  education  methods,  and  visit- 
ing teachers'  programs; 

"(H)  encouraging  community  Involve- 
ment In  educational  programs;  and 

"(I)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  or  projects  which  meet  the  our- 
poses  of  thU  title. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  may  be  used  for 


"(1)  proper  and  efficient  administration  nf 
State  plans;  ™ 

"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional  u>a 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  exnm, 
and  consultanta  to  assist  the  advisory  MmT 
clU  authorized  by  this  title  in  carryln*  om 
their  responsibilities:  and  '  "s  "« 

"(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  program*  ttui 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  result 
thereof.  * 

"APPLICATIONS     rOE     CBANTS CONDTTION8    roi 

APPROVAL 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  thU  UtU 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan  or  by  the 
Commissioner  for  a  supplementary  educs- 
tlonal  center  or  service  program  or  project 
may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educations! 
agency  or  agencies,  and  then  only  if  there  u 
satisfactory  assurance  that,  in  the  plannlna 
of  that  program  or  project  there  has  be^ 
and  In  the  establishment  and  carrying  out 
thereof  there  wlU  be,  parUclpation  of  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  the  cultund 
and  educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  The  term  'cultural  and  educatlonsl 
resoTirces'  Includes  State  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  non- 
profit private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums 
musical  and  artistic  organizations,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  and  other  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources.  Such  grants 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  infonna- 
tlon  as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary 
Such  applications  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  actlvlUes  and  serv- 
Ices  for  which  assistance  under  this  title  Is 
sought  wui  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  303(a)  and 
provide  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  programs; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would,  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  303(a), 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds: 

"(4)  provide,  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  assUtance  under  this  title  which  in- 
cludes a  project  for  the  construcUon  of  nec- 
essary facilities,  satisfactory  assurance  that— 
"(A)  reasonable  provision  has  been  made, 
consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  faclllUes,  for  areas  in  such  faclUtles 
which  are  adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural 
activities, 

"(B)  upon  completion  of  the  construction, 
title  to  the  faclUtles  wlU  be  in  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency, 

"(C)  In  developing  plans  for  such  faculties, 
(1)  due  consideration  wiU  be  given  to  ex- 
cellence of  architecture  and  design  and  to 
the  inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  repre- 
senting more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project),  and  (U)  there  will  be  com- 
pUance  with  such  standards  as  the  Secre- 
tejy  may  prescribe  or  approve  in  order  to 
insure  that,  to  the  extent  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  facul- 
ties, such  facilities  are  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons,  and 

"(D)  the  reqiUremente  of  section  310  wlU 
be  compUed  with; 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accoimtlng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
appUcant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reporta,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
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.«ioner  may  reasonably  require  to  carry 

„°:fhS  functions  under   this  title  and  to 

°"J,^lne  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 

"nn^inder  this  title  have   been  effective 

,n  tmorovlng  the  educational  opportunities 

1?  ^S  »n  the  area  served,  and  for  keep- 

?Ls^ch   records    and    for    affording    such 

l^ess  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 

nwSary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 

flration  of  such  reports. 

"rb,  An  application  by  a  local  educational 

«ncv  for  a  grant  under  this  title  may  be 

fproled  only  If  It  Is  consistent  with  the 

•nniicable  provisions  of  this  title  and— 

*P.^(1,  meets  the  requlrementa  set  forth  in 

'"■^f  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
fnr  which  application  Is  made — 

■•(A)  will  utilize  the  best  avaUable  talents 
and  resources  and  will  substantially  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant; 

••(B)  to  the  extent  consUtent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
Drivate  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
Questional  needs  are  of  the  type  provided 
bv  the  program  or  project,  makes  provision 
for  the  participation  of  such  children;  and 
"(3)  has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts. 
■•(c)  Amendmenta  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"state  advisory  councils  and  state  plans 
■■SEC  305.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive paymenta  for  any  fiscal  year  to  cairy 
out  a  State  plan  under  this  title  shall  (A) 
establish  within  its  State  educational  agency 
a  State  advisory  cotincU  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'State  advisory  councU') 
which  meeta  the  requlrementa  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (2).  (B)  set  dates  before  which 
local  educational  agencies  must  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  granta  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  (C)  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  ito  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  at  such  time  and  In  such 
detaU  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  may,  by  regiUatlon, 
set  uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

"(2)  The   State   advisory   council,    estab- 
lUhed  pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  shall — 

"(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  State 
(as  defined  in  section  304(a))    and  of  the 
public.  Including  persons  representative  of — 
"(1)  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
"(U)  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
"(Ul)  professional  organizations  of  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators, 

"(Iv)  organizations  promoting  the  Im- 
provement of  education,  and 

"(v)  areas  of  professional  competence  in 
dealing  with  chUdren  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
but  nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  appointment  of 
nonresldente  of  a  State  to  the  State  advisory 
council  of  that  State; 

"(B)  advUe  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  in  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  under  such  State 
plan; 

"(C)  review,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  on  the  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  each  appUcatlon 
for  a  grant  under  the  State  plan; 

"(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projecta  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(E)  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  Its 
activities,  reconmiendatlons,  and  evaluations 
to  the  National  Advisory  CouncU,  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  at  such  Umes,  in  such 
form,  and  in  such  detail  as  the  Natloiua  Ad- 
visory Council  may  prescribe;  and 


"(F)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Ita  functions  under  Uils  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

"(1)  sets  for  a  program  (Including  edu- 
cational needs,  and  their  basis,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  un- 
der this  title  shall  be  used  In  meeUng  such 
educational  needs)  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  section  307(a)  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  State  through  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  programs  or  projecta 
in  accordance  with  sections  303  and  304; 
Provided,  That,  in  the  case  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  that  also  Is  a  local  educational 
agency,  its  approval  of  a  program  or  project 
to  be  carried  out  by  It  in  the  latter  capacity 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  tiUe,  be 
deemed  an  award  of  a  grant  by  It  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  local  educational  agency  if  the 
State  plan  contains.  In  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions otherwise  required  by  this  section,  pro- 
visions and  assurances  (applicable  to  such 
program  or  project)  that  are  fully  equivalent 
to  those  otherwise  required  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

"(2)  seta  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
to  be  used  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan,  in- 
cluding the  qualifications  for  personnel  hav- 
ing responsibilities  In  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(3)   seta  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable   distribution  of   assistance   under 
this  title,  which  criteria  shaU  be  based  on 
consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and  population 
of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  popiUatlon  within  the 
State,  and  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
papulation  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
section  303,  and  the  financial  abUlty  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such  per- 
sons to  provide  such  services  and  activities; 
"(4)  provides  for  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  including 
preschool  education  for  four-  and  five-year- 
olds  and  Including  where  appropriated  bi- 
lingual education,  because  some  or  aU  of  Ite 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded   (as  a  re- 
sult of  growth  or  shifta  in  enrollment  or 
otherwise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 
.      "(6)  provides  that.  In  approving  appUca- 
tlons  for  granta  for  programs  or  projecta, 
applications  proposing  to  carry  out  programs 
or  projecta  planned  xinder  this  title  will  re- 
ceive special  consideration; 

"(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures  (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least 
annually,  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projecta,  by  the  State  advUory  councU, 
supported  under  the  State  plan  In  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  (B)  for  appropri- 
ate dissemination  of  the  resulta  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projecta,  and  (C) 
for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  pronUslng 
educational  practices  developed  through 
such  programs  or  projecta; 

"(7)  provides  that  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  In  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  303(a); 

"(8)  provides  that  not  less  than  16  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projecta  for  the  education  of  handicapped 

ChUdren;  ^  ^   

"(9)  seta  forth  poUcies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 


eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  wiU  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  funds,  and  (B)  wlU  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined In  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Conunissloner,  by  regulation)  that 
would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational 
purposes; 

"(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

"(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reporta,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds 
provided  under  this  title  have  been  effective 
In  improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  In  the  areas  served  by  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and 
m  the  State  as  a  whole.  Including  reporta  of 
evaluations  made  In  accordance  with  objec- 
tive measuremente  under  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6) ,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  there- 
to as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reporta; 

"(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  dis- 
position thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without 
first  affording  the  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies  submitting  such  application  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing;  and 

"(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
m  determining  the  eliglbUlty  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid.  granta  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may.  If  he  flnoi 
that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in  compliance 
with  such  requlrementa  and  make  avaU&ble 
(pursuant  to  section  307)  to  that  State  that 
part  of  the  State's  aUotment  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder  of 
the  amount  which  such  State  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  may  be  made 
available  to  such  State  only  if  the  unap- 
proved portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  Into  com- 
pUance  with  such  requlrementa:  Provide, 
That  the  amount  made  avaUable  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  i>er  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  State  is  eUgible  to  receive  under 
this  section. 

"(d)  A  State  which  has  had  a  State  plan 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  receive  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  plan  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  33%  per  centum 
of  Ita  allotment  pursuant  to  section  302  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  60  per 
centum  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  66%  per  centimi  thereof 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
sulwectlon  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  Stata  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Conunlssloner.  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  faUtire  to  comply  sub- 
stantlaUy  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  306  or  with  any  requirement  set 
forth  in  the  appUcaUon  of  a  local  educ»- 
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tlonal  agency  approved  pursuant  to  section 
304,  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In  his 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
title  to  specified  local  educational  agencies 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  luider 
this  title,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  title  shall  be  limited 
to  local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  under 
paragraph  (2),  such  State  may,  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  Is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  be 
based  his  action  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  caiise  shown,  may  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Conamissloner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings. 

"(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  Utle  28.  United  Stetes  Code. 
"(f)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the  State 
educational  agency  with  respect  to  approval 
of  an  application  by  such  local  agency  for  a 
grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  local 
agency  may,  within  sixty  days  after  such 
final  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichever  Is 
later,  file  with  the  United  States  coiu't  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
U  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
coiirt  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  State  educational  agency  based  its  action 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the 
co\irt,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  State  educational  agency  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  Its 
previous  action,  and  shall  certUy  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
as  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"SPECIAI,  PROGRAMS  AND  PROJECTS 

"Sxc.  306.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  aUotted 
to  any  State,  pursuant  to  section  302,  which 
Is  not  available  for  grants  under  a  State 
plan  approved  p\u«uant  to  section  305,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  304,  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  in  such  State  for 
programs  or  projKts  which  meet  the  pur- 


poses of  section  303  and  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
which  has  a  State  plan  approved,  hold  prom- 
ise of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  critical  educational  prob- 
lems common  to  all  or  several  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  not  approve  an  applica- 
tion under  this  section  imless  the  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment  and 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  application. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  section  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 

"PAYMENTS 

"SBC.  307.  (a)  Prom  the  allotment  to  each 
State  ptu-suant  to  section  302.  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State,  which  has  had  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  305  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its  State  plan 
as  approved. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary  for  the 
actlviUes  described  in  section  303(b),  diirlng 
any  fiscal  year,  except  that  (1)  the  total  of 
such  payments  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  7V4  per  centum  of  Its  allot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year  or  $150,000  ($50,000 
In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Triisl;  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands),  whichever  Is  greater,  and  (2)  In 
such  payment,  the  amount  paid  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  durli^  such 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
5  per  centum  of  its  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year  or  $100,000  ($35,000  In  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
whichever  is  greater. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
appUcant  which  has  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  or  project  pur- 
suant to  such  application. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(e)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
thU  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  or 
to  any  State  unless  the  Commissioner  finds. 
In  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency! 
that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  that 
agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  pubUc  education  by  that 
agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not 
less  than  such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that 
purpose  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  State,  that  the  fiscal  effort 
of  that  State  for  State  aid  (as  deflned  by 
regulation)  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  in  that  State  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
fiscal  effort  for  State  aid  for  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year. 
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"RXCOVXRT  OF  PAYMENTS 

"Sbc.  308.  If  Within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency, 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  piu-poses  for 
which  it  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
the  obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 


faculty  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  u 
constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Ped- 
eral  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facilUv 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  coxirt  for  the  district 
in  which  the  facility  is  situated. 

"national  advisory  council 
"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  President  shall,  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
CouncU     on     Supplementary     Centers    and 
Services  which  shall — 

"(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations; 

"(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  including  its  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
303; 

"(3)  review  each  State  plan  and  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  sections  305  and  306.  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  such 
plan  or  application; 

"(4)  set  forth  procedures  for  the  sub- 
mission of  reports  by  State  advisory  councils 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council; 

"(5)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  the 
reports  of  State  advisory  councils  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof;  and 

"(7)  make  recommendations  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  its  adminlstra- 
tlon  and  operation. 

"(b)  The  CouncU  shaU  be  appointed  by 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  civU 
service  laws  and  shaU  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers, a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural resources  of  the  United  States  Including 
at  least  one  person  who  has  professional 
competence  in  the  area  of  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Such  members  shaU 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  three  years  except 
that  (1)  In  the  case  of  the  Initial  members, 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  oae 
year  each  and  four  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only.  The 
Secretary  shaU  make  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil such  technical,  professional,  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  perti- 
nent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  fiinctlons. 

"(c)  The  CouncU  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  reconunendaUons 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
^^ary  20  of  each  year.  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  ShaU,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Coimcil,  be  entlUed  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(e)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  covering  appointment  In 
the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of,  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subschapter  in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title, 
such  professional  and  technical  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
Its  duties. 
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"labor  standards 


"Sec.  310.  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  vmder  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  spec- 
ified in  this  section  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  PR.  3176)  and  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by 
section  131  shall  be  effective  July  1,  1968, 
except  as  specifically  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)(1)  That  part  of  section  305(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended  by  section  131,  concern- 
ing State  advisory  coiuiclls,  and  section  309 
of  such  Act.  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
of  such  Act,  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  prepare 
to  implement  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 131. 

Part  D — Amendments  to  Title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
OF  1965 

DURATION    OF    AND    FUNDS    FOR    TITLE 

Sec.  141.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal   years,". 

(b)  Section  601(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$65,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and 
$80,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970;  and  $85,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.". 

INCLUSION    OF    TRUST    TERRITORT    OF    PACIFIC 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  142.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  502(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  relating  to  apportionment  of  appro- 
priations, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "Samoa,"  and  by  inserting  ",  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
after  "Virgin  Islands". 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  701  of 
such  Act,  defining  the  term  "State",  \b 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  purposes 
of  title  n  and  title  m,  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ",  and  for  pur- 
poses of  titles  n,  m,  and  V  such  term  also 
Includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands". 

(2)  Such  section  701  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  ",  except  when  otherwise  spe- 
cified" immediately  after  "As  used  in  titles 
n,  m,  and  V  of  this  Act". 

REVISION  OF  APPORTIONMENT  FORMULA 

Sec.  143.  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  secUon  502(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  remainder 
of  such  p)er  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  as  foUows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amoimt  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  nimiber 
of  pubUc  school  pupUs  in  the  State  bears  to 


the  number  of  public  school  pupils  In  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  avaUable  to  him." 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  USE  OF  AUXILIARY 
PERSONNEL 

Sec  144.  Section  603  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (10),  and  (11)  as  (8),  (9),  (10), 
(11),  and  (12),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  programs  and  other  activities  specifi- 
cally designed  to  encourage  the  full  and  ade- 
quate utlUzation  and  acceptance  of  auxUlary 
personnel  (such  as  teacher  aides)  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  on  a  perma- 
nent basis;". 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  GRANTS 

Sec.  145.  (a)  Section  603  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  programs  for  providing  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  metropolitan 
areas  to  enable  them  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  either  alone  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  such  agencies;  and 

"(14)  a  program,  which  shall  be  Included 
in  each  such  overall  program  for  each  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  distribut- 
ing in  the  State  in  an  equitable  manner  on 
the  basis  of  need  among  local  educational 
agencies,  within  the  State  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  amount  to  be  used  by  such 
agencies  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  as  applied  to  a  local  educational  agency 
In  Ueu  of  a  State  educational  agency." 

(b)(1)  Section  602(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "86"  each  tUne  it 
appears  and  inserting  "96"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

(2)  Section  602(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Five". 

(3)  Section  505  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Rve". 

GRANTS  TO  INTERSTATE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  146.  Section  505  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  for  grants  to  public  regional 
Interstate  commissions  or  agencies  for  edu- 
cational planning  and  research." 

COMPREHENSIVE    EDUCATIONAL    PLANNINO 

Sec.  147.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  "and  for  state- 
wide EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING"  to  Its  heading 
and  by  Inserting  the  following  Immediately 
below  its  heading: 

"Part  A — Grants  for  Strenothenino  Lxad- 
XBSHip  Resources  of  State  Educational 
Agencies" 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "this  title"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  B — Grants  for  Comprehensh'e  Educa- 
tional Planning  and  Evaluation 
'  'authorization 
"Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pablUty  of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive   progress,    through   comprehensive   and 
continuing   planning,    toward    the    achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-quality  ed- 
ucation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions     of     this     part,     comprehensive 
planning   and   evaluation  grants   to   States 


that  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  an  application  piirsuant 
to  section  523.  and  special  project  grants, 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pur- 
suant to  section  524.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  such  grants,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  suceeding  fiscal  years. 

"apportionment     AMONG    THE     STATES 

"Sec.  522.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year,  25  per  centum  shall  be  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  section  524  and  the  re- 
maining 75  per  centiun  shall  be  avaUable 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  523. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
not  In  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  re- 
mainder of  such  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  as  foUows: 

"(A)  He  shaU  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  eqttal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amo\uit  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1968,  shaU  be  available  for 
obligation  for  grants  pxirsuant  to  applications 
approved  during  that  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  appor- 
tionment for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  which  the  Commission- 
er determines  will  not  be  required  for  grants 
to  that  State  under  section  523  during  the 
period  for  which  such  apportionment  Is  avail- 
able may  from  time  to  time  be  reapportioned 
by  the  Commissioner  to  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine.  Any  amount  so 
reapportioned  to  a  State  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"comprehensive  planning  grants 

"SEC.  623.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  its  apportionment  under  section  522  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  or  establish 
a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  State  educational 
planning  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  car- 
rying out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out  of 
a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  relating  to 
education  at  all  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that^- 

"(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shall  be 
included  only  if  the  State  so  elects  and  so 
provides  In  em  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  in  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  may  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  In  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  sujiervlslng  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evaluation 
program  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

"(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication   submitted    to   the    Commissioner 
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tbrough  tbe  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that,  with  respect  to  States 
electing  to  include  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  provided  In  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  and  designating  or 
establishing  a  State  higher  education  plan- 
ning agency  as  provided  In  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner,  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation — 

"(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  application  which  Includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  Jointly  through  both  the  State's 
planning  agencies  Involved,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  application  (or  supple- 
ment) through  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional planning  agency  as  to  so  much  of  the 
State's  program  as  relates  to  planning  and 
evaluation  In  the  field  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

"(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or 
supplement  thereto)  under  this  section  shall 
set  forth,  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  the  statewide  program  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  (or.  In  the  case  of 
a  separate  application  or  amendment  or  sup- 
plement with  respect  to  the  field  of  higher 
education,  so  much  of  the  statewide  program 
as  relates  to  that  field),  which  shall  Include 
provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these 
goals: 

"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
Into  account  the  resources  available  and  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  al- 
ternatives (including,  in  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  private 
institutions  In  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
State's  goals  and  plans  for  public  higher  edu- 
cation) ; 

"(C)  planning  new  programs  and  im- 
provements in  existing  programs  based  on 
the  results  of  these  analyses; 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs; 
and 

"(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
manent system  for  obtaining  and  collating 
significant  Information  necessary  to  the  as- 
sessment of  progress  toward  the  State's  ed- 
ucational goals. 

"(b)  Applications  (Including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  if  the  application — 

"  ( 1 )  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"(2)  sets  forth,  if  the  State  has  elected 
to  Include  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
has  designated  or  established  a  separate 
State  higher  education  planning  agency, 
such  arrangements  for  coordination,  between 
the  State's  educational  planning  program  in 
that  field  and  the  remaining  educational 
planning  program  submitted  by  the  State,  as 
will  In  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  be 
effective; 

"(3)  contains  satisfactory  assurance — 
"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  \ised  for  the  several  pur- 
poses specified  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  to  result  In  tbe 
maximum  possible  effective  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence with  respect  to  each  of  them,  and 

"(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  will, 
by  the  State  planning  agency  Involved,  be 
used  primarily  In  strengthening  the  capa- 
bilities of  its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or,  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 


be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but 
consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence  In  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation; 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe)  for  using  funds  granted  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section,  other  than 
funds  granted  for  planning  and  evaluation  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  (A)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  such  agencies  in  areas 
(particularly  metropolitan  areas)  with  school 
populations  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist 
such  agencies  (financially  or  through  tech- 
nical assistance,  or  both )  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawide  planning  for 
such  areas; 

"(5)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
ftind  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necea- 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  ana 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State  (including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institutions, 
or  organizations  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(4)  (B)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) ; 
and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
(copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State),  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

"(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  this  secUon 
may  be  used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  activities  covered  by  the  approved  appUca- 
tlon  and  Included  in  such  grant,  but  exclud- 
ing so  much.  If  any,  of  such  cost  as  Is  paid  for 
from  grants  under  part  A. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  624.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shaU  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  pubUc  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations,  or 
to  make  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations,  for 
special  projects  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  part,  to  be  conducted  on  an  Interstate, 
regional,  or  metropoUtan  area  basis,  includ- 
ing projects  for  such  purposes  as — 

"(1)  metropolitan  planning  In  education 
In  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

"(2)  Improvement  and  expansion  In  the 
educational  planning  of  large  dtles  within  a 
State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities 
of  adequate  metropolitan  planning  In  such 
places; 

"(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

"(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  ptirposes 
of  this  part  and  involving  different  States; 

"(6)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for 
dissemination  of  Information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"PATMENTS 

"Sec.  626.  Payments  under  this  pert  may 
be  made  In  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 


by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
Justments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine." 

PaKT  B — AMENDMZirrS  TO  TtTLE  VI  OF  THE 
ELEMXI'TTART  and  SECOliDART  EDUCATION  ACT 
or    1965,   AND   RXLATEO   AMENDMENTS 

REOIONAI.  RESOTTRCE  CXNTE88,  SXEVICKS  roi 
OEAP-BLIND  CHILDREN,  RECStnTMXNT  OP  PER- 
BONNEL 

Sec  161.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title 

"Part  A — ^AssisTANaB  to  States  for  ElDtrcATiON 
or   Handicapped    Children"; 

(2)  inserting  Immediately  above  tbe  head- 
ing of  section  608 

"Part  E — Oenxrai.  Provisions"; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  608.  609,  and 
610  and  references  thereto  as  sections  611, 
612,  and  613,  respectively; 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  In  sections  601,  and  603 
through  607,  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"this  part";  and 

(5)  inserting  immediately  after  section  607 
the  following: 

"Part  B — Regional  Resource  Centers  fob 
Improvement  op  the  Education  or  Handi- 
capped Children 

"regional  resource  centers 
"Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  establishment  and  operation  of  re- 
gional centers  which  will  develop  and  apply 
the  beet  methods  of  appraising  the  special 
educational  needs  of  handicapped  children 
referred  to  them  and  will  provide  other  serv- 
ices to  assist  in  meeting  such  needs,  there 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960, 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970,  and  $12.00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971. 

"(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of 
higher  education.  State  educational  agen- 
cies, local  educational  agencies,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  agencies  or  institutions,  within 
particular  regions  of  the  United  States,  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(including  construction)  or  operation  of  re- 
gional resource  centers  for  the  improvement 
of  education  of  the  handicapped  in  such 
regions.  Centers  established  or  operated  under 
this  section  shall  (1)  provide  testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  determine  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren referred  to  such  centers,  (2)  develop 
educational  programs  to  meet  those  needs, 
and  (3)  assist  schools  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions  in 
providing  such  educational  programs  through 
services  such  as  consultation  (Including,  in 
appropriate  cases,  consultation  with  parents 
or  teachers  of  handicapped  children  at  such 
regional  centers) ,  jjeriodlc  reexamination  and 
reevaluatlon  of  special  educational  programs, 
and  other  technical  services. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
an  application  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant  and  the  capability 
of  the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply,  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  under  this  section, 
new  methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facili- 
ties relating  to  educational  evaluation  or 
education  of  handicapped  children. 

"(d)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and 
In  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine." 
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"Part  C — Centers  and  Services  for  Deap- 
Blind  Children 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  a  limited  number  of 
model  centers  for  deaf-blind  children,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  children,  beginning  as  early  as 
feasible  In  life,  those  specialized,  intensive 
professional  and  allied  services,  methods,  and 
aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential 
for  communication  with  and  adjustment  to 
the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  mean- 
ingful participation  in  society,  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
tbe  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(including,  when  necessary,  construction)  or 
operation,  or  both,  of  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  in 
the  light  of  the  general  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  existing  services  for  buch  children  In 
the  part  of  the  country  Involved. 

"(d)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  center  will  provide 
such  services  as  he  has  by  regulation  pre- 
scribed, including  at  least — 

"(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evalu- 
ative services  for  deaf -blind  children; 

"(B)  a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education  of  deaf -blind  children 
which  integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;  and 

"(C)  effective  consultative  services  for 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  di- 
rect role  In  the  lives  of  deaf -blind  children 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  special 
problems  of  such  children  and  to  assist  in 
the  process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation, 
and  education. 

"(2)  Any  such  services  may  be  provided 
to  deaf -blind  children  (and,  where  applica- 
ble, other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they 
reside  in  the  center,  may  be  provided  at 
some  place  other  than  the  center,  and  may 
include  the  provision  of  transportation  for 
any  such  children  (including  an  attendant) 
and  for  parents. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
either  as  part  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
subsection  (b),  or  by  separate  grant  to  or 
contract  with  an  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  operating  a  center  meeting  tbe 
requirements  prescribed  by  or  ptirsuant  to 
subsection  (d).  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  activities 
as — 

"  ( 1 )  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  deaf -blind  children; 

"(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new, 
or  improvements  in  existing,  methods, 
approaches,  or  techniques  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of 
deaf-blind  chUdren; 

"(3)  training  (either  directly  or  otherwise) 
of  professional  and  allied  personnel  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  for  deaf-blind  children.  In- 
cluding payment  of  stipends  for  trainees  and 
allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  for 
them  and  their  dependents;  and 

"(4)  dissemination  of  materials  and  in- 
formation about  practices  found  effective  in 
working  with  deaf-blind  children. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'construction'  Includes,  in  addition  to  those 
niatters  set  forth  in  section  701(b),  construc- 
tion of  residential  facilities;  and  the  cost  of 
construction  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  the 
cost  of   acquisition  of   land  In  connection 


with  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  not  the  cost 
of  off-site  improvements. 

"(g)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  part  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  constructed,  the  United  States,  unless 
tbe  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds 
from  its  obligation,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  tbe  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  is 
situated. 

"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  de- 
termination of  children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  shall  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

"(1)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  part  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ments, and  in  such  installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  3,  1970,  and  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971. 

"Part  D — Recruitment  or  Personnel  and 
Information  on  Education  op  the  Handi- 
capped 

"grants  or  contracts  to  improve  RECRurnNC 
op  educational  personnel,  and  to  improve 
dissemination  op  information  concerning 
educational  opportunities  for  the  handi- 
capped 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 
private  agencies,  organizations,  or  Institu- 
tions, or  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions, for  projects  for — 

"(1)  encouraging  students  and  profes- 
sional personnel  to  work  in  various  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  imaginative  or  innovative  mate- 
rials to  assist  in  recruiting  personnel  for  such 
careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  which  might  enable  students  to  pur- 
sue such  careers,  or 

"(2)  disseminating  information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  Interested  in  the 
handicapped. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years." 

transfer  of  defintiton  and  other  technical 
amendments 

Sec.  152.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966  is  redesignated  as  section  614  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  such  title.    ' 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  heading 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  EDUCATION  OP 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN"; 

(2)  Striking  out  "(a)"  in  subsection  (a); 

(3)  redesignating  section  601(b)  and  ref- 
erences thereto  as  section  602  by  striking 


out  "(b)"  in  subsection   (b)   and  inserting 
"Sec.  602."  In  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  inserting  above  section  602  as  so  redes- 
ignated the  section  heading 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED". 

(c)(1)  The  portion  of  section  701  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  precedes 
subeection  (a),  as  amended  by  section  142(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  In  titles  II,  m,  and  V"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "As  used  in  titles 
n,  m,  V,  and  VI". 

(2)  Paragraph  (J)  of  such  section  701, 
as  amended  by  section  142(b)  of  this  Act, 
is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "and  V" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "V,  and  VT". 

INCLUDING  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILORXN 
OPERATED  BT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  TEOC  IN- 
TERIOR AND  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS   SCHOOLS   IN   TITLE   VI 

Sec  153.  (a)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  603 (a)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1065  as  follows 
the  first  sentence  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph among — 

"(A)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  TTust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs,  and 

"(B)  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  on  reservations  serv- 
iced by  elementary  and  secondSLry  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  terms 
upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Comnnls- 
sloner  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  $100,- 
000  or  three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
amoxmt  available  for  allotment  to  the  States, 
whichever  la  g;reater." 

SHORT  TITLE   OP   TITLE   VI   OP   ELKMEMTAST   AND 
SECONDART    EDUCATION    ACT    OF    leSS 

Sbc.  164.  Title  VI  Of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1968  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"BHOKT    TITUt 

"Sec.  616.  llils  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act*." 

EXPANSION  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  PRO- 
CRAMS  TO  INCLUDE  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN 

Sec  155.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide In  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf"  (42  U.S.C.  2491 
et  seq.),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  In 
order  to  conform  its  statement  of  objectives 
to  amendments  made  to  such  Act  by  Public 
Law  89-268  and  by  this  Act: 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  i>er8ons  by  (1)  carry- 
ing on  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing 
and  distributing  educational  media  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents, 
their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
persons  directly  Involved  in  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement  of    the    handicapped,    and    (3) 
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training  persons  In  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof : 

"(4)  The  term  'handicapped'  means  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  Impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired  persons." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  each  time  it 
occurs  therein. 

(d)(l>  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  section  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ",  including  the  pay- 
ment to  those  persons  of  such  stipends  (in- 
cluding allowances  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses of  such  persons  and  their  dependents) 
as  he  may  determine,  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  practices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programs". 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  take  eSect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
as  to  payments  made  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion 3  prior  to  such  date  this  subsection  shall 
be  effective  as  of  September  28,  1962. 

(e)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  inserting  "98,- 
000,000"  In  lieu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000"  and  inserting  "$10,000,000"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

ATITHORIZING  CONTRACTS,  AS  WEIO.  AS  GRANTS, 
FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAWED 

Sec.  158.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  PubUc  Law  88-164  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  and  to  make  contracts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional or  research  agencies  and  organizations, 
for  research  and  related  purposes  (as  defined 
in  this  section)  and  to  conduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstrations."  Immediately  be- 
fore "relating  to  education  for  mentally  re- 
tarded," and  by  striking  out  "for  research  or 
demonstration  projects". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 

Part  F — Amendments  to  TrrtE  VII  of  the 

Elementary    and    Secondary    Education 

Act  of  1965 
technicai.  assistance  to  rural  areas 

Sec.  171.  (a)  Section  706  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  la 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  ais 
subsection  (c)  and  by  Inserting  before  such 
subsection  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law,  the  Com- 
missioner, upon  request  from  a  State  edu- 
cational agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and 
technical  assistance  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner,  of  such  State  (1)  In  de- 
termining benefits  available  to  such  agencies 
and  schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (2)  in 
preparing  applications  and  meeting  other 
requirements  for  such  benefits.  Assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  request,  be  provided  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be 
provided  In  the  form  of  grants  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  State 
educational  agency  to  employ  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance." 

(b)  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amended  In 
KUbsectlon  (c) ,  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30, 
1968"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $3,- 
700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 


1969,  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $4,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971". 

demonstration  projects  to  prevent  OROPOxns 
Sec.  172.  "ntle  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

"DROPOUT  PREVENTION  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contract,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  with  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in  schools 
which  (1)  are  located  In  an  urban  area,  (2) 
have  a  high  percentage  of  children  from  fam- 
ilies with  an  income  not  exceeding  the  low- 
Income  factor,  as  defined  in  section  103(c), 
and  (3)  have  a  high  percentage  of  such  chil- 
dren who  do  not  complete  their  education 
In  elementary  or  secondary  school,  of  demon- 
stration projects  involving  the  vise  of  innova- 
tive methods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs 
which  show  promise  of  reducing  the  number 
of  such  children  who  do  not  complete  their 
education  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  this  section  only  on 
application  by  a  local  educational  agency  and 
upon  his  finding : 

"(1)  that  the  project  will  be  carried  out 
In  one  or  more  schools  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

"(2)  that  the  applicant  has  analyzed  the 
reasons  for  such  children  not  completing 
their  education  and  has  designed  a  program 
to  meet  this  problem; 

"(3)  that  effective  procedures.  Including 
objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievements,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project;  and 

"(4)  that  the  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

"(o)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $30,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 

TITLE  II— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion   AND   Current   Expenditures   in    Im- 
pacted Areas 

CLARIFTIMG    definitions    OF   "FEDERAL 

propebtt" 

Sec.  201.  Section  15(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  and  section  303(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress) ,  are  each  amended  by — 

(a)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  there- 
of; 

(b)  striking  out  "also"  In  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof:  and 

(c)  Inserting  immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence : 
"Such  term  also  Includes  any  interest  in 
Federal  property  (as  defined  In  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia." 

EFFECTiVg  DATE  FOR  CERTAIN  1908  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
204,  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
229,  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ekluca- 
tlon  Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  effective 
only  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1969. 

MODIFTINO  PROVISIONS  RELATTNC  TO  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  IN  OTHER  FEDER- 
ALLY AFFECTED  AREAS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law 


813,  Eighty-first  Congress)  is  amended  in  the 
following  respects: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  property"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  lands",  and  by  Inserting  ", 
or  that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency,"  Immediately  alter 
"such  agency  provides  free  public  education". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  property"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  lands". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "iu  its  school  district"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  children  in  the  membership  of  its 
schools". 

(4)  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by — 

(A)  striking  out  "is  attributable  to  chll- 
dren  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  and 
which"  In  the  portion  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection  (a)  which  follows  paragraph 
(4): 

(B)  striking  out  "in  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plication for  additional  assistance  on  account 
of  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (a); 

(C)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)"  in 
the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  ^a); 
and 

(D)  striking  out  'third"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "second"  In  the  last  sentence  of 
such  section  (a). 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  section,  is  further  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  as 
subsections  (c),  (d),  (e).  and  (f).  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  immediately  alter 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsection 
(b): 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency  that— 

"(1)  such  agency  Is  providing  or,  upon 
completion  of  the  school  facilities  for  which 
provision  Is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands,  and  whose  membership  In  the 
schools  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and 
will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  that  the 
total  number  of  such  children  represents 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vides free  public  education,  or  that  such 
Indian  lands  constitute  a  substantial  part 
of  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  or  that  the  total  number  of 
such  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands 
located  outside  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  equals  or  exceeds  one  hundred;  and 

"(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands 
to  taxation  by  such  agency  has  created  a 
substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of 
Its  abUity  to  finance  needed  school  facilities; 
he  may,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest,  provide  the 
additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school 
facilities  required  for  free  public  education 
of  children  in  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands; 
but  such  additional  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates has  not  been,  and  Is  not  to  be,  recover- 
ed by  the  local  educational  agency  from  other 
sources.  Including  payments  by  the  United 
States  under  any  other  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  waive  the  percentage  require- 
ment in  paragraph  (1)  whenever,  In  his 
Judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes 
of  this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
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visions  of  this  subsection  and  subsection 
(d))  to  any  local  educational  agency  which 
provides  free  public  education  for  children 
who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside 
its  school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section 'Indian  lands'  mean  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  other  real  property  referred  to  In 
the  second  sentence  of  section  15(1)." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (b)" 
Immediately  after  "subsection  (a)"  each 
time  it  occurs  in  such  subsection. 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  (b)"  Im- 
mediately after  "subsection  (a) ". 

DELFTINO     REQUIREMENT     THAT     CERTAIN     CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BE  DEDUCTED 

Sxc.  204.  (a)  (1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) ,  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(A)  other  Federal  pay- 
ments with  respect  to  the  property  so  ac- 
quired, or  (B)". 

(2)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  to  the  extent  such  agency  Is  not 
compensated  for  such  burden  by  other  Fed- 
eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property 
so  acquired". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  minus 
the  amount  which  In  his  Judgment  the  local 
educational  agency  derived  from  other  Fed- 
eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property  so 
acquired  and  had  available  in  such  year  for 
current  expenditures". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  payments 
are  being  made  under  section  13  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property." 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  thereof,  Including 
the  heading  of  such  subsection,  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f )  of  such  section  as 
subsection  (e). 

PROnsION        FOB        INTERNATIONAL        BOUNDARY 
CHANCE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
3(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following :  ";  but  If,  by  reason  of. 
any  other  provision  of  law,  this  sentence  Is 
not  considered  In  computing  the  amount  to 
which  any  local  educational  agency  Is  "en- 
titled for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
the  additional  amount  to  which  such  agency 
would  have  been  entitled  had  this  sentence 
been  so  considered,  shall  be  added  to  such 
agency's  entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  vear 
for  which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  such  piirpose". 

(b)  Section  6(a)(4)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing:"; but  If,  by  reason  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  this  clause  Is  not  considered  In 
computing  the  maximum  payments  a  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  additional 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  shall  be  added  to  such  agen- 
cy's entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  such  purpose". 

REPEAL   OF  MANDATORY   CROUP  RATE   PBOVISIONB 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1967,  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  is  amended  by  In- 


serting "and  the  local  educational  agency" 
following  "the  State  educational  agency". 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  shall  determine  which  school  dis- 
tricts within  the  State  are  In  his  Judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  agency  for  which  the  compu- 
tation Is  being  made;  and 

"(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  he  is  making  the  computation,  which 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  such  com- 
parable school  districts  made  from  revenues 
derived  from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  current  expenditures  In 
the  school  districts  within  the  generally  com- 
parable group  as  determined  under  clause 
(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "If,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  In  those  school  districts 
which  he  has  selected  under  clause  (1)". 

DISCRETION     TO     WAIVE     CERTAIN     REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  207.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  816,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  (1)  by  strlklnig  out 
"subsections  (c)  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (f)", 
and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (3)  he  may 
waive  or  reduce  the  requirement  contained 
in  subsection  (f ) ". 

EFFECnVB    DATE 

Sec.  208.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201,  203,  204,  205,  206,  and  207  of  this 
part  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
prior  to  June  30,  1967,  and  shall  be  effective 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  thereafter. 
Part  B — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  Current  Expenditures  in  Dis- 
aster Areas 

school  construction  assistance 
Sec.  217.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  816,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"school  construction  assistance  in  cases  of 
certain   disasters 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after 
August  30,  1965,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which.  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(42  U.S.C.  1855a(a) ),  is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  public  agency  other  than  a  local 
educational  agency,  school  facilities  provid- 
ing technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  ed- 
ucation to  children  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  age)  of  such  agency  have  been 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result 
of  fire,  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
malicious  action  of  any  person  known  or 
unknown,  or  other  catastrophe:  and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certlfled  the  need 
for   disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 


and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  • 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  agency  that — 

"(3)  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster,  (A) 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school  facil- 
ities of  such  agency  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  pub- 
lic agency  other  than  a  local  educational 
agency,  school  facilities  providing  technical, 
vocational,  or  other  special  education  to  chil- 
dren of  elementary  or  secondary  school 
age)  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  dam- 
aged, or  (B)  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  facilities  serving  children  who  reside 
In  the  area  served  by  such  agency  have  been 
destroyed  and  vrtll  not  be  replaced,  thereby 
Increasing  the  need  of  such  agency  for  school 
facilities; 

"(4)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
such  school  facilities; 

"(5)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (including  funds  avail- 
able under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) ,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  Insiu-ance  on  such 
school  facilities,  and  reqtilres  an  amount  of 
additional  assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000 
or  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  In  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  to  provide 
the  minimum  school  facilities  needed  (A)  for 
the  restoration  or  replacement  of  the  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  so  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged  or  (B)  to  serve.  In  facilities  of 
such  agency,  children  who  but  for  the 
destruction  of  the  private  facilities  referred 
to  In  clause  (3)  (B)  would  be  served  by  such 
private  facilities;  and 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster, 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
school  attendance  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  Impaired 
by  such  disaster,  such  local  educational 
agency  has  complied  with  the  provisions  of 
section  7(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  of  September  30. 
1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 
with  respect  to  provisions  for  the  conduct  of 
educational  programs  under  public  auspices 
and  administration  In  which  chUdren  en- 
rolled in  such  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  may  attend  and  participate, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  addi- 
tional assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  such  faculties,  upon  such 
terms  and  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est; but  such  additional  assistance,  plus  the 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
( including  funds  available  under  other  provl- 
Blons  of  this  Act,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
Insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction Incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  faculties  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  In  aU 
cases  determined  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (B) 
of  this  subsection,  and  In  any  other  case 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commissioner, 
such  assistance  shaU  be  In  the  form  of  a 
repayable  advance  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  in  the  pubUc 
Interest." 

CURRENT  school  XXPENDITURKS  ASSI9TANCK 

Sec.  218.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowB: 

"ASSISTANCE  FOR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  EXPENDI- 
TURES IN  CASES  OF  CERTAIN  DISASTERS 

"Sxc.  7.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
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agency  wbicli  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  In 
whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  which  after 
August  30,  1966,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971,  has 
sxiffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 


amount  so  provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  such  determination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  replace  Instructional  and 
maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials (Including  textbooks)  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  dis- 
aster, to  make  minor  repairs,  and  to  lease 


(42  VS.C.  1855a(a) ),  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of     or  otherwise  provide  (other  than  by  acqul- 


sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  faculties  of 
such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  result  of  fire,  Qood,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  malicious  action  of  any 
person  known  or  unknown,  or  other  catas- 
trophe; and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of 
a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the 
government  of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
piirposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
resi)ect  to  such  agency  that — 

"(3)  such  agency  Is  utUlzlng  or  wUl  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  It  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  providing  free  public  education  for  the 
children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  disaster  It  Is 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  f\uids  for  such 
purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of  addition- 
al assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000  or  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's  current 
operating  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  one  In  which  such  disaster 
occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  and 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster 
to  the  extent  that  th»  operation  of  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
school  attendance  area  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  Impaired 
by  such  disaster,  such  local  educational 
agency  has  made  provisions  for  the  conduct 
of  educational  programs  under  public 
auspices  and  administration  In  which  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  such  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  may  attend  and  partici- 
pate: Provided,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act  for 
religious  worship  or  instruction, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  to  such 
agency  the  additional  assistance  neces- 
sary to  provide  free  public  education 
to  the  children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amoimts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  In  the  public  Interest.  Such  additional 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  a  period  not 
greater  than  a  five-flscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  la  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section that  such  agency  suffered  a  disaster, 


sltlon  of  land  or  erection  of  facilities)  school 
and  cafeteria  faclUtles  needed  to  replace 
temporarily  such  facilities  which  have  been 
made  unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

"(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section.  Pending  such 
appropriation,  the  Commissioner  may  expend 
(without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e) 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  666) )  from  any  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  for  expenditure  In 
accordance  with  other  sections  of  this  Act, 
such  sinns  as  may  be  necessary  for  Immedi- 
ately providing  assistance  under  this  section, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section when  made. 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  Is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  In  which  such  applications  shall  be 
approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approval  applications. 

"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  funds 
paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not 
expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States." 

TITLE  ni— DURATION  OP  AND  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR  PROGRAMS 

EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  UNDER  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OP 
1965  AND  RCTBLIC  LAWS  SIS  AND  874,  EICHTT- 
FTRST  CONGRESS 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  102  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  (as  redesignated  by  section  110 
of  this  Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"June  30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1971 '. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  110 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
after  "June  30,  1968". 

(b)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  10,  1966,  and  each  of  the 


The  amount  so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year     ^o^'   succeeding   fiscal    years,". 


shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able such  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  funds  available  to  It  for  such 
purpose,  to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  In  the  schools  of 
such  agency  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
disaster,  taking  Into  accoimt  the  additional 
costs  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  clause  (4)  of  this  subsection. 
The  amount.  If  any.  so  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  fiscal  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  U  so  determined 
that  such  agency  has  suffered  a  disaster  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum,  50  per  centum, 
and    25    per    centum,    respectively,    of    the 


(2)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  (150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "9150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971". 

(c)(1)  Section  601  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  secUon  152  of  this  Act)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 


year  ending  June  30.  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,". 

(2)  SecUon  602  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  162  of  this  Act)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1988 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  3,  1970,  and  $225,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971". 

(d)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950  (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), Is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  30 
1967"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "June 
30,  1971". 

(2)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962-1963"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "1966-1967". 

(e)  Section  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  occurs  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1971". 

TITLE    IV— PROVISIONS    FOR    ADEQUATE 

LEADTIME    AND    FOR    PLANNING    AND 

EVALUATION     IN     ELEMENTARY     AND 

SECONDARY      EDUCATION     PROGRAliIS 

ACTS  SUBJECT  TO  THIS  TITLE 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
apply  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  (title  II  of 
PubUc  Law  81-874),  titles  n.  Ill,  V.  VI. 
VII.  and  VIII  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (title  HI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966),  as  now  In  effect  or  here- 
after from  time  to  time  amended. 

PROGRAM    PLANNING    AND    EVALUATION 

Sxc.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^>- 
proprlated,  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  otherwise  authorized 
under  any  title  or  Act  referred  to  In  section 
401,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be 
available  to  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him.  for  expenses. 
Including  grants,  contracts,  or  other  pay- 
ments, for  (1)  planning  for  the  succeeding 
year  programs  or  projects  authorized  under 
such  title  or  Act  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

ADVANCE    rUNDING 

Sec.  403.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  officers 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriation for  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  in  section 
401  are  authorized  to  be  Included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  that  Its  Initial  appU- 
catlon  under  any  such  Act  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  In  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  appropriations,  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

EVALUATION    REPORTS   AND   CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  404.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Act  referred  to  In  section  401  and  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Appropriations  a 
report  evaluating  the  results  and  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projects  assisted  there- 
under during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  (Including 
any  legislative  recommendations)  relating 
thereto. 
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(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  In  the  peniUtlmate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up 
to  date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  Its  en- 
tire past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
as  to  proposed  legislative  action. 

CONTINGENT  EXTENSION  OF  EXPOUNG 
APPROPRIATION  AUTHORITT 

Sec.  405. (a)  Unless  the  Congress,  In  the 
regular  session  In  which  a  comprehensive 
evalutlon  report  required  by  section  404(b) 
U  submitted  to  Congress,  has  passed  or  for- 
mally rejected  legislation  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  then  specified 
for  any  title,  part,  or  section  of  law  to  which 
such  evaluation  relates,  such  authorization  is 
hereby  automatically  extended  for  one  fiscal 
year  beyond,  and  at  the  level  specified  for, 
the  terminal  year  of  such  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  is  hiade  prior  to  the  15th 
day  In  May  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
may  execute  grant  agreements  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  such  title  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
grant  agreements  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  amounts  of  such  grant 
agreements  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  such 
title  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  prior  to  the  15th  day  in  BCay 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such  day  occiirs. 

AVAILABILITT    OF   APPROPRIATIONS   ON 
ACADEMIC  OR  SCHOOL  TXAR  BASIS 

Sec  406.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments 
to  educational  agencies  or  Institutions  under 
any  Act  referred  to  In  section  401  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, be  made  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  agency  or  Institution  concerned  on 
the  basis  of  an  academic  or  school  year  dif- 
fering from  such  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V— EXTENSION  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

revision  op  allotments 
Sec.  501.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
305 (a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
(title  m  of  Public  Law  89-750)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "From  the  sums  available 
for  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  (1)  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  such 
section,  and   (2)   $100,000  to  each  State." 

INCLUDING  private  NONPROFIT  AGENCIES 

Sec  502.  (a)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
private  nonprofit  agencies." 

(b)  Section  306(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"and  private  nonprofit  agendes". 

FEDERAL  SRABZ 

Sec.  503.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
307(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  with 
respect  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  such  Federal  share  shaU  be  100  per 
centum." 

ATJTBORIZATION  U'lUlUB) 

Sec.  604.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out 


"and"  before  "$60,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  after  "June  30,  1968,":  "$70,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1970,  and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1971,". 

TITLE    VI— DEMONSTRAITON     PROJECTS 
AND  STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLBUS  SAFETY 

STUDY    AND    DEMONSTRATION    PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZED 

Sec  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  for  (1)  a  study  and  In- 
vestigation in  order  to  determine  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  operation  of  school- 
buses,  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  for 
the  purposes  of  such  study.  Such  projects 
shaU  include  such  research  and  testing  ac- 
tivities as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  re{>ort  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  safety  standards 
for  school  buses  as  he  deems  advisable. 

APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  602.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  Vn— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

FINDINGS   OP    CONGRESS 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  educational  problems 
In  the  United  States  Is  that  which  Involves 
miUlons  of  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing abUlty  because  they  come  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  Is  other 
than  English;  that  additional  efforts  should 
be  made  to  supplement  present  attempts  to 
find  adequate  and  constructive  solutions  to 
this  unique  and  perplexing  educational  situ- 
ation; and  that  the  urgent  need  is  for  com- 
prehensive and  cooperative  action  now  on 
the  local.  State,  and  Federal  levels  to  develop 
forward-looking  approaches  to  meet  the  seri- 
ous learning  difficulties  faced  by  this  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  Nation's  school-age 
population. 

AMENDMENT    TO    ELEMENTARY     AND    SECONDARY 
EDUCATION   ACT  OF    1965 

Sec  702.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating tiUe  VII  as  title  Vin,  by  re- 
designating sections  701  through  707  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  801  through 
807,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  titie 
VI  the  foUowlng  new  title: 

"TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 
"SHORT  TTTLK 

"Sxc.  701.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the 
'BlUngual  Education  Act'. 

"DECLARATION  OF  POUCT 

"Sec  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special 
educational  needs  of  the  large  nximbers  of 
children  of  limited  EngUsh-speaking  abUlty 
In  the  United  States,  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares It  to  l>e  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out 
new  and  imag^ative  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs  designed  to  meet 
these  special  educational  needs.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  'children  of  Umlted  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability'  means  children  who 
come  from  environments  where  the  domi- 
nant language  Is  other  than  English. 

"AUTHORIZATION    AND    DISTRIBUTION   OF   FUNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  under  this  titie,  there  is  authorized 


to  be  appropriated  the  ram  of  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  SO,  1968,  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J«me  30, 
1969,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  June  30,  1970,  and  the  succeeding 
flacal  year. 

"(b)  In  determining  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shaU  give 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  priorities  shall 
ShaU  take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
children  of  Umlted  English-speaking  ablUty 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  In 
each  State. 

"UBSB  OF  FKDKEAL  rUMSS 

"Skc.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  706.  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
of  chUdren  of  limited  English -speaking 
ablUty  In  schools  having  a  high  concentra- 
tion of  such  children  from  famUlea  (A)  with 
incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  re- 
ceiving payments  under  a  program  of  aid  to 
famlUes  with  dependent  chUdren  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  titie  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  including  research  proj- 
ects, pUot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effec- 
tiveness of  plans  so  developed,  and  the  de- 
velopment and  dissemination  of  special  in- 
structional materials  for  use  in  bUlngual 
education  programs;  and 

"(b)  providing  preservlce  training  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  to  participate  In 
bilingual  education  programs  as  teachers, 
teacher-aides,  or  other  anciUary  education 
personnel  such  as  counselors,  and  Inservlce 
training  and  development  programs  designed 
to  enable  such  persons  to  continue  to  im- 
prove their  qualifications  whUe  participating 
In  such  programs;  and 

"(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  chUdren  of  limited  EngUsh- 
speaklng  abiUty  in  schools  having  a  high 
concentration  of  such  chUdren  from  famlUes 

(A)  with  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or 

(B)  receiving  payments  under  a  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  titie  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  through  activities 
such  as — 

"(1)  bUlngual  education  programs; 

"(2)  programs  designed  to  Impart  to  stu- 
dents a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture 
associated  with  their  languages; 

"(3)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home; 

"(4)  early  chUdhood  educational  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  de- 
signed to  improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  activities  by  children; 

"(6)  adiUt  education  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly  for 
parents  of  chUdren  participating  In  bilingual 
programs; 

"(6)  programs  designed  for  dropouts  or 
potential  dropouts  having  need  of  bilingual 
programs; 

"(7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited 
trade,  vocational,  or  technical  schools;  and 

"(8)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  titie. 

"APPLICATIONS     FOR     GRANTS     AND     CONDITIONS 
FOR    APPROVAL 

"Sbc  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  tlUe  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  or  to  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation applying  Jointly  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 
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"(1)  provide  that  the  acUvltiea  and  serr- 
Ices  for  which  assistance  under  thla  title  U 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  704  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  eCBclent 
operation  of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
Utle; 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  ai^Ucant 
for  the  purposes  described  In  section  704,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title: 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  tmnual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  fvinctlons  imder  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  Im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

"(7)  provide  assurance  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect of  those  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  who  are  not  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis:  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  applicant  wlU  utilize 
In  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title 
the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  In 
the  educational  problems  of  children  of 
limited  English -speaking  ability  and  make 
optimum  use  In  such  programs  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  area 
to  be  served:  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  par- 
agraph, the  term  'cultural  and  educational 
resources"  includes  State  educational  agen- 
cies. Institutions  of  higher  education,  non- 
profit private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums, 
miislcal  and  artistic  organizations,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  and  other  cxil- 
tural  and  educational  resources. 

"(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  title 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 
If— 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ; 

"(3)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  piirpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title  within  each  State,  which 
criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability.  (B)  the  relaUve  need 
of  persons  in  different  geographic  areas  with- 
in the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services  and 
activities  described  In  paragraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 704.  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of  par- 
ticular local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  to  provide  those  services  and  activities: 

"(3»  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opjMrtunltles 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and 
(B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
nimiber  of  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  t>e  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  this 
program  Is  Intended  to  meet,  provision  has 
been  made  for  participation  of  such  children; 
and 


"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has 
been  noUfied  of  the  application  and  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  recommenda- 
tions. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"PAYMBNTS 

"Ssc.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  applicant  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  Installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"ADVISOBT    COMMriTEK 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Conmilssloner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Education  of  Bilin- 
gual Children,  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil  serv- 
ice laws,  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  The  Commissioner 
shall  appoint  one  such  member  as  Chair- 
man. At  least  four  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  educators  ex- 
perienced In  dealing  with  the  educational 
problems  of  children  whose  native  tongue  Is 
a  language  other  than  English. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
CommlBgloner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 
visory and  technical  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  useful  and  necessary  In  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"LABOB    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor 
remodeling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  UjS.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40  UjS.C. 
276c)." 

CONTORIUNO   AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  That  part  of  section  801  (as 
so  redesignated  by  section  702  of  this  Act) 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  which  precedes  clause  (a)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  VI"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "VI,  and  VII". 

(b)  Clause  (J)  of  such  section  801  as 
amended  by  this  Act  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  VT'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "VI.  and  VII". 

amendments    to    TTTLE    V    OF   THE    RICREX 
EDT7CATION    ACT    OT    196S 

Sec.  704.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
521   of  the  Education  Professions  Develop- 


ment Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  196S)  Is  amended  (1)  effective  fcr 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  only,  by 
inserting  after  "a  career  of  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools"  a  new  phrate 
as  follows:  ",  a  career  of  teaching  children  c( 
limited  English-speaking  ability",  and  (3) 
effective  with  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  by  Inserting  ",  and  Including  teaching 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability" 
after  "including  teaching  in  preschool  and 
adult  and  vocational  education  programs". 

(b)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jtme  30,  1968.  only,  section  522(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten  thou- 
sand fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1068"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eleven  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968". 

(c)(1)  Section  628  of  such  Act  U 
amended,  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  yean 
ending  after  June  30,  1967,  by  striking  out 
"$275,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$285,000,000";  striking  out  "$195,000,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$205,000,000"; 
striking  out  "$240,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$250,000,000";  and  striking  out 
"July  1,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"July  1,  1970". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  notwithstanding  section  0(a)  of 
Public  Law  90-35,  be  effective  with  regard 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1987. 

(d)  Section  531  (b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (8)  and  (9)  thereof 
as  clauses  (9)  and  (10),  respectively,  and  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (7)  the 
following  new  clause : 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train persons  engaging  in  special  educational 
programs  for  bilingual  students;". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    XT    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
DEFENSE    EDUCATION    ACT   OP    1958 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  Natlon»l 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
and  $51,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  "or",  and  by  Inserting  after 
such  clause  a  new  clause  as  follows: 

"(4)  who  are  engaged  in  or  prepsirlng  to 
engage  In  special  educational  programs  for 
bilingual  students." 

amendments  to  cooperative  research  act 
Sec.  706.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "and  title  VIT' 
after  "secOon  503(a)  (4)". 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AM. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment imtll  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  25  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  De- 
cember 1,  1967.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMTNA-nONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  30,  1967: 
In  the  Coast  Gttard 

The  following  named  officers  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
rear  admiral: 

Capt.  John  D.  McCubbln. 

Capt.  William  L.  Morrison. 
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Capt.  Robert  E.  Hammond. 

Capt.  William  F.  Rea  m. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral : 

Capt.  Arnold  I.  Sobel. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur-sday,  November  30,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  K.  Edwin  Graham,  asso- 
ciate minister.  Metropolitan  Memorial 
Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  In 
whose  love  we  live  and  before  whom  we 
unite  our  hearts  in  adoration  and  praise, 
we  thank  Thee  for  all  Thy  goodness  to 
us  and  ask  Thy  help  that  we  may  be 
faithful  stewards  and  agents  of  Thy 
good  will  in  a  troubled  world.  Teach  us 
how  to  use  Thy  gifts,  not  for  self-ag- 
grandizement but  for  the  inspiration  and 
fulfillment  of  others.  Grant  us  courage 
to  withstand  all  temptations  and  make 
us  wise  in  our  evaluation  of  the  needs 
of  our  people.  Increase  our  strength  In 
all  those  virtues  which  make  us  better 
men  and  women  and  create  within  us 
a  passion  to  contend  against  whatever 
produces  disharmony  between  man  and 
man,  nation  and  nation.  Set  before  us 
this  day  the  goal  of  high  character  and 
unselfish  service  which  is  the  true 
achievement  of  life. 

O  patient  and  loving  Father,  how 
much  more  Intelligently  and  bravely  we 
can  serve  our  fellow  men  with  Thy  truth 
to  guide  us  and  Thy  spirit  to  Inspire 
us.  Grant  us  now  the  mercy  of  these 
blessings  and  we  shall  praise  Thee  in 
all  of  life.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


Government,  and  to  regulate  the  mailing 
of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes."  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  MoNRONEY,  Mr.  Yarborouch,  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Carlson,  and  Mr.  Fong  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  sumounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  609  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
U.S.C.  1169)  to  provide  for  construction  aid 
for  certain  vessels  operating  on  the  Inland 
rivers  and  waterways. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  available  In  the  case 
of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjiist  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJt.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
o{>eratlon  In  unsubsldlzed  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  Guam;  and 

HJl.  13510.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  entitled  "An  act  to 
adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 


EXTENDING  LIFE  OF  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 


Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  received  with  relief  the  news 
that  a  settlement  has  been  reached  in 
the  Greek- Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus. 
One  shudders  to  think  what  dislocations 
and  complications  might  have  ensued  if 
this  dispute  had  reached  the  point  of  ac- 
tual warfare.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  security  and  safety  of  the  people 
of  Cyprus  and  of  the  two  contending 
nations,  the  decision  to  resort  to  peaceful 
means  of  settlement  has  been  welcomed 
by  the  world  community. 

In  this  cormection  the  United  States 
should  be  proud  of  the  role  that  its  rep- 
resentatives have  played.  This  Nation 
has  been  accused — unfairly  I  think — in 
many  instances  of  interfering  without 
justification  in  the  affairs  of  other  Na- 
tions. In  this  Instance,  we  have  con- 
tributed our  efforts — at  first  uninvited, 
but  welcomed — ^to  the  cause  of  world 
peace.  In  my  judgment  President  John- 
son and  his  tireless  emissary,  Cyrus 
Vance,  should  be  praised  by  the  people 
of  this  country  and  of  the  world  for  ap- 
prehending the  danger  and  for  seizing 
the  initiative  to  bring  these  two  great  al- 
lies of  the  United  States  back  from  the 
brink  of  destructive  war. 

Once  again  the  United  States  has  used 
its  power  and  persuasiveness  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace.  Let  the  world  take  note 
of  this  fact. 


DE  GAULLE 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
I  told  the  other  day  about  the  self-ador- 
ing De  Gaulle  derives  from  the  dismay 
vrtth  which  the  thinking  people  of  the 
world  as  well  as  of  France  view  his  an- 
tics. In  a  world  already  trtigically  di- 
vided, he  seeks  to  create  additional  bit- 
terness. We  are  all  aware  of  his  ambi- 
tions to  project  his  person  as  France  it- 
self. This  can  only  be  sickness. 

Many  of  his  remarks  were  gratuitous 
Insults  to  nations  who  had  proven  in  the 
past  their  friendship  for  France,  but 
none  was  more  so  than  his  reference  to 
the  centuries  of  "malevolence  that  the — 
the  Jews — have  provoked."  If  his  words 
were  studied  and  deliberate,  then  he 
must  be  condemned  for  this  tragic  echo 
of  the  Nazi  creed;  if  an  unexamined  out- 
burst, then  he  proves  himseh"  Incapable 
as  leader  and  thinker.  How  sad  it  is  in- 
deed to  see  a  former  hero  fall  so  low.  It 
has  within  it  the  elements  of  a  Greek 
tragedy. 

JOHNSON  INTERVENES  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  ^»aker,  on 
August  25,  the  House  passed  a  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill  for  mutual  security, 
title  I  only,  in  the  amount  of  $2.8  billion. 
The  Senate  subsequently  passed  an  au- 
thorization bill  of  $2.6  billion.  Subse- 
quently, and  Incidentally  twice  in  1  day. 
the  House  placed  a  $2  billion  authoriza- 
tion limitation  in  a  continuing  resolution. 

On  November  17,  the  House  passed  the 
foreign  aid  mutual  security  appropria- 
tion bill  of  which  title  I  amounted  to 
$2,196,000,000.  There  was  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  this  bill  could  be  passed  by 
the  House  without  positive  assurance 
that  we  would  hold  the  line  on  this  figure 
when  the  House  conferees  met  with  the 
Senate  conferees. 

Many  House  Members  thought  that 
the  Senate  would  follow  suit  as  they  did 
on  the  authorization  bill  and  reduce  the 
House  appropriation  bill  from  $2.2  billion 
to  $2  billion,  but  we  are  now  told  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  reported  out  a  bill  in  the  amount  of 
$2.7  billion.  Incidentally,  this  is  $100 
million  above  what  the  Senate  had 
originally  authorized  and  $522  million 
above  what  the  House  appropriated. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  other  body  would  take  such  an  un- 
realistic view  on  foreign  aid  when  the 
President  recently  Indicated  that  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  1968  may  reach  $35  bil- 
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lion.  Furthermore,  funds  have  been 
frozen  for  many  important  projects  in 
America  such  as  Hill-Burton  hospitals 
and  sewerage  systems  for  smaller  cities, 
even  though  they  had  been  previously 
approved.  Money  is  also  being  withheld 
for  other  commimlty  projects.  So,  cer- 
tainly it  Is  impossible  for  me  to  under- 
stand, even  in  part,  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  other  body.  I  guess  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  "wait  and  see." 


DE  GAULLE'S  RETREAT  FROM 
WISDOM 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle's  vaunted  sense  of  history 
obviously  abandoned  him  this  week  when 
he  told  a  press  conference  that  Israel 
was  a  warrior  state  and  that  the  Jewish 
people  had  provoked  anti-Semitism  over 
the  course  of  19  centuries.  Neither  of 
these  assertions  could  be  further  from 
history's  truths. 

De  Gaulle's  statements  are  particu- 
larly puzzling  because  he  has  never  shown 
any  sign  of  anti-Semitism  in  his  long 
career  in  public  life.  Such  rank  emotions 
have,  in  the  past,  been  beneath  him.  But 
now,  I  fear,  he  has  become  a  bitter  old 
man,  frustrated  in  many  of  his  designs 
and  determined  to  resort  to  any  distor- 
tions to  avenge  his  Irritation. 

De  Gaulle  appears  to  be  angry  because 
Israel  would  not  accept  his  prescription 
for  national  suicide.  Certainly,  Israel 
would  not  presume  to  tell  France  to  sacri- 
fice its  nationhood.  It  is  astonishing  that 
General  de  Gaulle,  for  some  dubious 
gain,  has  persuaded  himself  that  his  ad- 
vice is  not  patently  destructive,  partisan, 
and  unjust.  I  find  it  a  shame  that  General 
de  Gaulle  now  demeans  his  great  contri- 
butions to  history  by  the  pettiness  in 
which  he  is  engaged. 

Israel  and  world  Jewry  have  every 
right  to  be  outraged  by  the  statements 
De  Gaulle  has  made.  But  whether  or  not 
General  de  Gaulle  is  in  the  twilight  of 
his  remarkable  career,  we  have  no  need 
to  accept  his  foolishness.  Our  chief  con- 
solation is  that  the  French  people  have 
shown  themselves  wiser  than  their  chief 
in  rejecting  overwhelmingly  the  positions 
he  has  taken. 

The  chief  rabbi  of  Paris  thought  the 
statement  serious  enough  to  deplore  it 
after  consulting  with  important  and 
moderate-minded  coreligionists. 

Does  Mr.  de  Gaulle,  now  deifying  him- 
self, take  the  position  that  he  may 
criticize  and  invite  excesses  against  the 
Jevirish  people  not  only  in  France  but 
throughout  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  anti-Semitism  Is  latent?  I  fear  me 
that  senility  is  getting  the  best  of  a  once 
great  man.  Unfortunately,  he  gives  the 
lead  to  Nazl-mlnded  individuals  In  his 
country  and  wherever  else  they  might  be. 


L.  B.  J.  PLANNED  DEFICIT— TAX 
CHAOS 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  keep  in 
mind  the  President  and  his  economic  ad- 
visers programed  a  planned  deficit.  Of 
course,  it  got  out  of  hand,  and  the  Na- 
tion now  is  faced  with  a  highly  critical 
economic  crisis. 

It  does  little  good  to  say  "I  told  you 
so,"  but  the  chickens  have  really  come 
home  to  roost,  and  the  ethical  question 
develops  whether  those  of  us  who  resisted 
the  wild  spending  schemes  should  "bail 
out  the  spenders." 

The  "responsible"  thing  to  do  would 
p>robably  be  to  vote  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  taxes  to  pay  for  the  Great 
Society  indulgences,  however,  neither 
L.  B.  J.,  his  economists,  nor  his  big  spend- 
ers in  the  Democrat  Congress  give  any 
assurance  whatsoever  that  revenues 
raised  by  such  a  vote  would  be  used  to 
apply  on  the  deficit.  To  the  contrary, 
and  this  is  supported  by  the  frequent 
increases  in  the  debt  ceiling  perform- 
ance, new  domestic  spending  programs 
and  more  Federal  employees  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  result. 

Finally,  Vietnam  is  not  the  root  cause 
of  this  dilemma — ^merely  contributory. 


SECOND   SHOWING   OF  THE   NAVY 
FILM  ON  LSD 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, at  4  p.m.,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  and  our  reading  clerk. 
Mr.  Joe  Bartlett,  a  second  showing  of 
the  Navy's  films  on  LSD  will  be  given 
at  the  caucus  room  in  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing. 

As  a  physician,  I  feel  that  LSD  is  the 
most  dangerous  drug  in  America  today, 
even  more  so  than  heroin.  As  you  know, 
use  of  this  drug  has  caused  intractable 
cases  of  Insanity.  The  use  of  this  drug 
has  resulted  in  many  suicides  and  mur- 
ders, and  its  use  may  well  cause  deform- 
ities of  children  of  the  users. 

I  strongly  urge  all  Members  of  this 
House  to  see  the  film. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  PLEDGE 
OF  ALLEGIANCE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  as  a  small  boy  I  can  recall  veiy 
vividly  standing  in  the  classroom  of  my 
elementary  school  and  pledging  alle- 
giance to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
This  was  a  great  experience  for  me  and 
one  which  I  feel  helped  to  develop  a  re- 
spect and  devotion  to  my  flag  and  coun- 
try. I  still  each  time  that  I  say  the  pledge 
feel  a  lump  in  my  throat  and  a  sense 
of  deep  gratitude  and  pride  in  the  pit 
of  my  stomach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  experienced  as  a 
child  the  pledge  of  allegiance  in  my  class- 
rooms and  knowing  what  it  meant  to  me 
as  a  small  boy,  I  was  dismayed  this  morn- 
ing when  I  heard  over  the  news  broad- 
cast that  the  Washington,  D.C.,  School 
Board  in  action  taken  at  the  last  Board 
meeting  removed  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
as  a  required  part  of  the  classroom  rou- 
tine. Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  appalled  by  the 
action  of  the  School  Board  in  our  Fed- 
eral City.  Surely  if  any  school  system 
throughout  the  entire  country  should 
have  the  pledge  of  allegiance  as  a  re- 
quired part  of  the  classroom  routine  It 
should  be  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  am  proud  to  be  an  American  and  I 
feel  certain  that  the  citizens  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  likewise.  But  I  feel  that 
we  owe  to  our  children  an  obligation  to 
help  develop  within  them  the  same  sense 
of  pride  which  we  as  adults  have.  This 
decision  of  the  School  Board  is  reprehen- 
sible and  should  be  coimtermanded.  I  am 
today  making  such  a  request  by  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  School  Board  for 
certainly  we  need  to  promote  patriotism 
and  not  degrade  Its  importance  and  if 
the  Washington,  DC,  School  Board  does 
not  imderstand  and  value  the  impor- 
tance of  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and 
patriotism  then  we  the  Congress  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  take 
steps  to  see  that  the  Board  is  replaced 
with  one  that  does. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  GOLD 
PRODUCERS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  ho  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  devaluation 
of  the  British  pound  came  as  a  shock  to 
many  Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as  to 
many  persons  in  the  financial  world. 

The  U.S.  Government,  in  concert  with 
other  European  powers,  has  Indicated  an 
intent  to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at 
$35  per  ounce  in  support  of  the  dollar. 
However,  the  present  growing  concern 
abroad  over  the  stability  of  the  dollar  is  a 
matter  of  grave  worry  to  U.S.  Treasury 
officials. 

I  should  remind  these  gentlemen  in  the 
administration,  and  Treasury  officials, 
that  a  bin.  H.R.  3274.  to  provide  Federal 
financial  assistance  payments  to  domes- 
tic gold  operators,  with  the  objective  of 
Increasing  domestic  gold  production,  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  House  In- 
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terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and 
is  now  before  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

The  bill  in  question  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  gold,  but  does  provide  subsidy 
payments  in  the  year  following  produc- 
tion, which  would  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially increasing  U.S.  gold  produc- 
tion, to  stop  the  constant  drain  against 
our  gold  monetary  reserves  brought 
about  by  the  disparity  of  three  times  an- 
nual domestic  consumption  over  produc- 
tion. 

Obviously,  this  bill,  if  adopted— to 
some  measure  at  least — would  shore  up 
our  gold  reserves  and  consequently 
should  strengthen  confidence,  in  foreign 
circles,  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  will 
be  maintained. 

In  the  interest  of  national  security,  our 
gold  reserves  must  be  lncre«ised.  I  predict 
this  statement  wlU  be  made  with  increas- 
ing frequency  on  the  fioor  of  the  House. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemain  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks  ago, 
on  November  17,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives approved  a  foreign  aid  bill 
calling  for  expenditures  in  this  fiscal 
year  of  approximately  $2.1  billion. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill,  there 
was  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass- 
man], chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  foreign  op- 
erations, that  due  to  the  financial  situa- 
tion confronting  this  Government,  he 
and  the  members  of  his  committee  would 
insist  In  any  conference  on  the  House 
figure.  I  note  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana Is  on  the  fioor  and  if  I  am  wrong 
in  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  his 
position,  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  cor- 
rect me. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  other  body  has  ap- 
proved a  bill  increasing  this  figure  by 
more  than  $522  million,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  President  Johnson  is  demand- 
ing a  tax  Increase  and  claims  to  be  pre- 
paring a  program  of  spending  reductions 
in  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  speak  for  a  very 
substantial  number  of  Members  of  the 
House  when  I  say  that  we  expect  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  to  give  not  one 
inch  of  ground  with  respect  to  foreign 
aid  expenditures  when  they  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why.  certainly. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  keep  the  promise  that  I  made 
to  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Louisiana. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
to  inform  the  House  that  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  in  a  letter  delivered  to  me 
yesterday,  has  refused  to  suspend  log- 
ging operations  in  the  McArthur-Elam 
Creek  area  in  California  until  we  can 
work  our  will  on  final  design  of  the  Red- 
wood National  Park. 

On  Wednesday,  November  22,  34  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  asked  this  corporation 
to  suspend  these  operations  imtil  the 
House  defines  the  boundaries  next  spring. 
We  have  been  flatly  refused  by  the 
corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
pledged  its  help  to  the  Senate  in  a  mora- 
torium on  cutting  in  those  areas  under 
serious  consideration  for  Inclusion  In  the 
Redwood  National  Park. 

We  requested  the  same  due  considera- 
tion for  a  period  of  approximately  4  more 
months. 

I  deplore  this  disrespect  of  the  public 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  and  I  intend  to  speak  more 
fully  on  this  matter  this  afternoon  so 
that  my  colleagues  may  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  situation. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  form  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy 
to  have  the  gentieman  from  California 
[Mr.  COHELAN]  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
His  action  represents  a  real  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
companies  involved  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  public  interest 
which  they  should  take  into  considera- 
tion as  well  as  their  own  private  in- 
terests. In  other  words,  they  should  re- 
spect the  consequences  and  the  price 
which  might  come  about  as  a  result  of 
their  actions. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Say- 
lor]  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  for  his  support  and 
encouraging  comment.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  I  shall  expand  upon  this 
subject  in  detail  later  this  afternoon. 


DISRESPECT.  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


NATIONAL  DAY  OF  CENTRAL 
AFRICAN  REPUBLIC 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Hhnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Africa  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  am  happy  to  extend  congratula- 
tions and  good  wishes  to  President  Jean- 
Bedel  Bokassa  and  to  the  government 
and  people  of  the  Central  African  Re- 
public on  their  national  day,  December 


1.  On  that  date  in  1958  the  French  over- 
seas territory  of  Ubangl-Shari  became 
an  autonomous  member  of  the  French 
community.  The  territory  became  an  In- 
dependent nation  on  August  13,  1960,  as 
the  Central  African  Republic. 

An  inland  coimtry  more  than  300 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  Central  African 
RepubUc  covers  an  area  of  238.000  square 
miles,  slightly  smaller  than  Texas.  It  is 
mainly  a  vast,  rolling  plateau  close  to 
the  Equator  and  draining  toward  the 
Congo  basin.  The  2  million  inhabitants 
are  divided  into  four  main  ethnic  groups 
but  sangho,  the  language  of  the  Ubangls, 
is  spoken  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry, 
while  French  is  the  official  language. 

Essentially  an  agricultural  country 
with  cotton  and  coffee  as  Its  chief  ex- 
ports, the  Central  African  Republic  also 
produces  diamonds.  It  faces  serious 
problems  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  its  people.  These  con- 
siderations, which  understandably  pre- 
occupy the  Central  African  Govenmient, 
motivated  the  launching  of  Operation 
Bokassa,  designed  to  encourage  agricul- 
tural production  through  greater  self- 
help.  Less  active  on  the  International 
scene,  the  Central  African  Republic 
nevertheless  seeks  friendship  and  peace 
through  constructive  positions  on  world 
issues. 

The  Central  African  Republic  hsw 
maintained  extremely  close  relations 
with  the  former  colonial  power,  France, 
which  provides  extensive  assistance  and 
is  the  country's  chief  trading  partner. 

The  diplomatic  links  between  the  Cen- 
tral African  Republic  and  the  United 
States  were  established  shortiy  after  the 
Central  African  Republic  achieved  inde- 
pendence in  1960.  But  other  bonds  be- 
tween our  two  peoples  long  predate  those 
links  between  states.  Our  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations — both  governmental  and 
private — are  exemplified  by  the  presence 
in  the  Central  African  Republic  of  about 
220  American  citizens,  Including  not  only 
members  of  the  embassy  and  its  related 
aid  mission  and  cultural  center,  but  also 
long-established  Protestant  missionaries 
and  businessmen  in  the  diamond  indus- 
try. The  U.S.  Government  has  extended 
modest  economic  assistance. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  wishing  continued  prog- 
ress to  this  young  Republic  on  its  eighth 
national  day  since  independence. 

My  good  wishes  also  go  to  Ambassador 
Michel  C3rallin-Douathe,  whom  I  knew 
personally  as  a  delegate  to  the  20th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1965  and  whom  I  hold 
in  warm  esteem. 


LET'S  FIGHT  BACK 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  to  fight  back. 

We  can  fight  back,  and  we  must.  When 
a  man  is  trying  to  kill  you,  fight  him. 
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First,  we  should  simply  refuse  to  pay  gold 
for  the  dollars  he  holds,  to  bring  to  an  is- 
sue the  war  debts  moratorium  of  1931 
and  the  London  agreement  of  1953. 

This  was  not  a  forgiveness  of  the  debt. 
Oxir  Government  should  act  quickly. 
What  else  can  be  done?  First,  our  tour- 
ists can  give  thought  to  going  to  more 
friendly  places,  such  as  Britain,  simny 
Spain,  and  interesting  Italy. 

Every  single  one  of  us  can  fight  back 
at  this  old  man  by  asking  our  wives  not 
to  buy  any  more  French  perfume. 

We  can  strike  back  by  leaving  his 
French  wines  on  the  shelves  of  our  mer- 
chants and  enjoying  our  own  domestic 
wines  for  a  change. 

Back  in  the  area  of  governmental  ac- 
tion, we  should  consider  the  sale  of  some 
of  our  wheat  on  the  world  market. 

Another  retaliatory  move  which  will 
leffiim  know  we  will  never  again  turn  the 
other  cheek  would  be  to  limit  Air  France 
to  one  port  of  entry  In  the  United  States. 
If  he  wants  to  restrict  our  air  overflights 
of  France,  why  should  we  let  his  airline 
travel  in  the  United  States? 

There  are  other  ways  we  can  strike 
back.  Let  us  remind  this  old  gentleman 
that  if  he  wants  a  fight,  it  will  be  costly 
for  him.  Let  us  let  him  have  our  answer 
with  both  barrels. 

If  our  Government  and  our  people  are 
willing  to  follow  a  firm  and  determined 
course,  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have 
a  firm  flgmative  hold  on  his  oversized 
nose.  He  will  be  yelling  "uncle" — this 
time,  Uncle  Sam. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  13510.  TO  PROVIDE  PAY  IN- 
CRE.\SES  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  PHILBm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  biU  (H.R.  13510)  to 
provide  pay  increases  for  members  of  the 
armed  services,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  the  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers.  Phubin.  Hebert.  Prick  of  Illi- 
nois. Arends.  O'Konski,  and  Bsay. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13934.  AMENDMENTS  TO 
CERTAIN  ATOMIC  ENERGY  ACTS 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  in  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Younc]  .  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  988  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  sis 
follows : 

H.  Res.  988 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
tJn'.on  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13934)  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity Act  of  1955.  as  amended,  the  Atomic 
Kneryy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  the 
EURATOM    Cooperation    Act    of    1958.    as 


amended.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
House  minority  member  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. After  the  passage  of  H.R.  13934,  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  S.  2644  and  consider  the  same 
In  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Anderson]  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Quillen],  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  988  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  consideration  of  H.R.  13934 
to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Commvmity 
Act,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that,  after  passage 
of  H.R.  13934.  it  shall  be  In  order  to  take 
S.  2644  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  con- 
sider the  same  in  the  House. 

H.R.  13934  would  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  by  revising  the 
system  of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale 
of  apartment  houses  at  Los  Alamos,  N. 
Mex.  It  would  authorize  the  sale  of  these 
dwellings  on  a  priority  basis  not  only  to 
housing  cooperatives  but  to  certain 
others  as  well. 

The  bill  would  further  amend  the  act 
to  authorize  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  continue  to  make  assistance 
payments  to  the  cities  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn.,  and  Richland.  Wash.,  and  to  the 
Richland  School  District,  and  to  state 
more  explicitly  the  criteria  for  making 
such  payments. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  to  provide  certain  additional  au- 
thority for  the  AEC  to  perform  research 
for  others  pertaining  to  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  safety,  and  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  determinations  by 
the  President  of  the  quantities  of  special 
nuclear  material  to  be  produced  and  the 
amounts  to  be  available  for  distribution 
by  the  AEC.  Several  technical  amend- 
ments would  be  made  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  to  effect  three  changes. 
First,  it  would  authorize  the  transfer  of 
an  additional  145,000  kilograms  of 
uranium  235  to  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community.  Second,  it  would 
authorize  the  transfer  of  an  additional 
1.000  kilograms  of  Plutonium  to  Eura- 
tom. Third,  it  would  authorize  the  AEC 
to  perform  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices for  Euratom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  988  in  order  that  H.R. 
13934  may  te  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Tennessee    [Mr. 

QUILLEN]. 


Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
has  stated.  House  Resolution  988  prt)- 
vides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
13934,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  amend- 
ments. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  amend 
three  major  acts  dealing  with  matters 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy:  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1955,  and  the 
Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958. 

The  bill  is  noncontroverslal;  it  was 
reported  unanimously  by  the  committee. 
No  departmental  views  are  attached  to 
the  report. 

Sections  1  through  4  of  the  bill  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act. 
These  provide  authority  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  establish  a  re- 
vised system  of  priorities  to  be  followed 
in  the  sale  by  the  Government  to  local 
residents  of  apartment  buildings  in  Los 
Alamos.  N.  Mex.  Assistance  paj'ments 
are  authorized,  but  not  required,  by  the 
AEC  to  the  cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.. 
and  Richland.  Wash.,  in  continuation  of 
present  policy.  These  two  cities  have 
large  AEC  installations.  Criteria  are  es- 
tablished to  determine  the  amount  of 
such  payments.  Finally,  section  4  pro- 
vides that  any  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act  must 
first  be  authorized  by   legislation. 

Sections  5  through  12  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act.  Major  amendments 
Include:  Expanding  the  AEC's  authority 
to  assist  other  persons  with  research  in 
the  fields  of  protection  of  public  health 
and  safety  or  through  training  pro- 
grams: deleting  current  language  in  the 
act  which  required  the  President  once  a 
year  to  determine  in  writing  the  quanti- 
ties of  special  nuclear  material  to  be 
produced  and  tlie  quantities  to  be  avail- 
able for  distribution  to  both  foreign  and 
domestic  users. 

Section  13  of  the  bill  amends  the  Eura- 
tom Cooperation  Act  In  three  respects:  It 
increases  the  maximum  amount  of  ura- 
nium-235  that  may  be  transferred  to 
Euratom  from  70,000  kilograms  to  a 
new  top  of  215,000  kilograms:  it  increases 
the  maximum  amount  of  plutonium 
which  may  be  transferred  to  Euratom 
from  500  kilograms  to  a  new  ceiling  of 
1.500  kilograms:  it  authorizes  the  AEC  to 
perform  enrichment  services  for  Eura- 
tom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection 
to  the  rule  being  granted,  and  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Spesiker,  I  move  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  13094.  AMENDMENT  OF 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  on  behalf  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaga],  I  call  up 


House  Resolution  963  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

'°''^'  H.  RlS.  963 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJt. 
13094)  to  amend  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  as  amended.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Conunlttee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
QUILLEN],  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  963 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H Jl. 
13094  to  amend  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended. 

Regulation  of  commodity  futures  tr«wi- 
ing  dates  back  to  1922  under  the  Grain 
Futures  Act  suid  has  been  In  substan- 
tially its  present  form  since  1936.  when 
the  earlier  act  was  amended  and  its 
name  changed  to  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 

Contract  terms  for  futures  trading  are 
embodied  In  the  rules  of  the  exchanges. 
When  buying  or  selling,  traders  need 
specify  only  the  commodity,  the  quanti- 
ty, the  month  when  the  contract  will 
mature,  and  the  price.  These  futures  con- 
tracts are  used  by  producers,  warehouse- 
men, dealers,  and  processors  as  "hedges" 
to  lessen  the  risk  of  adverse  price  move- 
ments in  the  commodities  which  they 
own  or  for  which  they  have  made  for- 
ward sales.  Futures  are  also  used  ex- 
tensively by  speculators  who  seek  profits 
from  the  movement  of  commodity  prices. 
The  larger  part  of  the  trading  on  the 
futures  market  consists  of  purchases  and 
sales  by  persons  seeking  a  speculative 
profit.  These  Include  thousands  of  specu- 
lative traders,  representing  almost  every 
line  of  human  endeavor.  This  speculative 
activity  provides  a  means  of  reducing 
price  risks  by  persons  handling  the  ac- 
tual commodity  and  thus  makes  possible 
higher  prices  to  producers  and  lower 
prices  to  consumers.  The  markets  also 
provide  a  place  for  the  focusing  of  the 
worldwide  factors  of  supply  and  demand 
with  the  result  that,  in  the  absence  of 
artificial  or  manipulative  forces,  proper 
competitive  prices  are  established. 

The  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
activity  in  the  futures  markets  is  of  a 
speculative  nature  carries  with  It  the 
danger  that  on  occasion  powerful  trad- 
ers will  attempt  to  Influence  prices  in 
the  direction  favorable  to  their  market 
position.  Through  the  years  there  have 


been  other  abuses  which  detract  from 
the  usefulness  and  the  integrity  of  the 
markets. 

Each  and  every  unfavorable  feature 
of  futures  trading  can  never  be  elimi- 
nated; however,  the  history  of  regulation 
shows  that  these  unfavorable  forces  can 
be  reduced  without  endangering  the 
necessary  liquidity  of  the  markets.  This 
has  been  the  result  in  the  past,  and  the 
present  legislation  is  designed  to  con- 
tinue the  program  of  improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  963  In  order  that  H.R. 
13094  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  miy- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
has  stated,  House  Resolution  963  pro- 
vides an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general 
debate  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
13094,  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 
amendments. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13094  is  to  remove 
defects  in  the  act  which  have  led  to 
problems  in  the  operation  and  regulation 
of  the  commodity  exchanges. 

Commodity  exchanges  deal  in  "fu- 
tures." or  contracts  for  specific  amounts 
of  a  particular  commodity,  com,  wheat, 
hogs,  and  so  forth,  which  have  not  yet 
been  harvested  and  prepared  for  delivery 
Into  the  stream  of  commerce.  These  con- 
tracts are  used  by  speculators  particu- 
larly as  a  small  upward  price  movement 
on  a  particular  commodity  can  mean 
large  profits.  Most  trading  in  these  fu- 
tures is  done  by  speculators.  Volume  has 
increased  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  now 
totals  about  $75  billion  annually. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture additional  authority  to  regulate 
contracts  in  futures,  to  Issue  cease-and- 
desist  orders  to  those  violating  either  the 
act  or  his  market  orders,  to  establish 
minimum  financial  requirements  for 
traders,  and  to  deny  or  revoke  the  regis- 
tration of  any  commission  merchants 
who  will  not  meet  the  requirements  es- 
tablished, or  who  has  engaged  In  actions 
prohibited  by  the  act. 

Additionally,  contract  markets  would 
be  required  to  keep  their  books  and  rec- 
ords available  for  Inspection  and  to  keep 
customers'  funds  held  for  business  pur- 
poses separate  from  its  own.  The  bill 
broadens  the  category  of  those  who  may 
be  prosecuted  for  engaging  in  fraudulent 
activities  in  connection  with  market 
business. 

Finally,  two  new  commodities  are 
added  to  those  regulated  under  the  act — 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
ports the  bill.  It  has  advised  that  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  bill  annually  will  be 
$600,000.  There  are  no  minority  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  rule  being  granted,  and  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  out  of  order.) 

REDtrcnoNS  IN   EXPXNDITURKS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deval- 
uation of  the  British  pound,  the  chal- 
lenge which  is  being  made  to  the  Amer- 


ican dollar,  and  the  unacceptably  high 
Federal  budget  deficit  in  prospect  make 
imperative  the  practice  of  economy  by 
our  Government.  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
told  the  Congress: 

The  duty  of  economy  Is  not  debatable.  It 
Is  manifest  and  Imperative. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  budget  deficit  In  excess  of  $20,000,- 
000,000.  Bk;onomy  Is  clearly  imperative. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress 
will,  at  this  session,  reduce  budget  re- 
quests for  appropriations  for  fiscal  1968 
by  close  to  $6  billion.  To  do  this  will  re- 
quire that  we  hold  the  line  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and 
on  the  poverty  authorization  as  it  passed 
the  House.  A  saving  of  $5  billion  is  not 
inconsequential. 

Yesterday,  the  administration  told  the 
Congress  that  it  was  willing  to  reduce 
expenditures  below  the  level  which  would 
be  permitted  by  the  appropriation  ac- 
tions. I  wish  to  applaud  the  administra- 
tion for  its  resolve  to  make  further  re- 
ductions in  Government  spending.  I  have 
advocated  through  the  years  that  wher- 
ever possible,  we  follow  a  "pay-i«-we- 
go"  policy.  Having  such  a  philosophy,  I 
cannot  do  other  than  commend  the  ad- 
ministration for  its  efforts  to  mtdce  fur- 
ther reductions  in  expenditures,  espe- 
cially in  the  present  fiscal  crisis. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
have  warned  the  Congress  and  the 
country  that  our  economic  security  at 
home  and  abroad  are  in  jeopardy  unless 
we  take  the  proper  steps  to  restrain  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  the  proposals 
for  further  reductions  are  proper  ques- 
tions for  discussion  by  the  conferees  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  888,  the  continu- 
ing resolution  and  expenditure  limitation 
which  passed  the  House  on  October  18 
and  which  Is  now  deadlocked  in 
conference. 

A  way  may  be  found  through  the  ve- 
hicle of  the  continuing  resolution  to  give 
support  to  further  reductions  in  spend- 
ing. The  opportunity  will  be  explored. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House,  on 
October  8,  adopted  addltiontd  expendi- 
ture reductions  in  the  simi  of  roughly  $5 
billion,  according  to  our  calculations.  The 
Senate  deleted  the  House  reductions  from 
the  bill.  At  five  meetings  of  the  con- 
ferees we  have  sought  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  compromise  economy  proposal. 
Thus  far,  we  have  not  been  successful  in 
achieving  a  meeting  of  the  minds  with 
the  other  body,  but  It  may  be  that  the 
new  spending  reductions  proposed  by  the 
administration  on  yesterday  will  open  a 
way  to  some  appropriate  agreement.  As  I 
say,  I  propose  that  this  objective  be  fully 
explored  at  additional  meetings  of  the 
cotifcrGcs. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  for 
the  statement  he  has  made.  I  join  him  In 
commending  the  administration  upon  its 
expression  of  willingness  to  reduce  ex- 
penditures in  view  of  conditions  now  con- 
fronting the  country. 
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I  commend  the  Kentlenian  and  his 
committee  for  tht  effoi-t  they  have  made 
all  year  to  hold  all  appropriation  bills  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  to  a  minimum. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

I  should  say  that  maklnR  slKnlflcant 
reductions  In  Ooveniment  N|H:ndlnK  Is 
not  easy.  Our  cuts  In  appropriations  were 
cojitrary  to  the  recomnuiidatlons  of 
Cabinet  heads  and  heads  of  other  Oov- 
ernment  HKenclcs  who  advocated  ap- 
proval of  the  full  budget  c-sLlmfttes.  Of 
course,  they  were  required  under  the 
procedure  to  support  the  budget  esti- 
mates. Many  persons  advocated  more 
funds,  not  le.ss. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  find  ways 
of  making  further  reductions  In  view  of 
the  vastly  changed  conditions.  It  was  e.s- 
tlmated  by  the  President  In  the  1968 
budget,  submitted  last  January,  that  the 
budget  deficit  would  be  $8.1  billion.  It  Is 
now  estimated  to  be  In  excess  of  $20  bil- 
lion. Under  these  changed  circumstances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  me  to  be  manda- 
tory that  further  economies  be  achieved 
and  that  the  deficit  be  brought  down  to 
more  manageable  proportions. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bowl  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  be  allowed  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted 
to  hear  my  distinguished  chairman  say 
today  that  there  will  be  additional  meet- 
ings now  of  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  on  the  spending 
limitation.  It  has  been  now  more  than 
2  weeks  since  that  committee  has  met.  I 
thought  we  were  making  some  progress 
at  the  last  meeting.  Apparently  there 
was  no  desire  to  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  8  this  House 
In  Its  wisdom  overwhelmingly  supported 
a  spending  limitation.  That  Is  what  Is  In 
conference.  I  believe  that  Is  what  the 
House  should  insist  upon. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  as  effec- 
tive or  would  do  the  Job  that  would  be 
done  if  the  wUl  of  the  House  were  fol- 
lowed. 

It  seems  to  me,  under  our  rights  and 
responsibilities  under  the  constitution 
to  make  the  appropriations  and  to 
handle  the  purse  strings,  the  House 
should  insist  upon  Its  position  and  not 
yield  to  those  who  find  some  easier  way 
to  have  It  done. 

We  are  talking  about  an  emergency, 
Mr.  Speaker — an  emergency  In  Oreat 
Britain.  Some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  have  been  talking  about  an 
emergency  for  a  long  time  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fiscal  responsibility  and  the  re- 
duction of  the  budget  and  the  cutting 
down  on  spending.  This  is  not  a  new 
emergency.  It  has  been  an  emergency 
for  some  time. 

What  has  happened  In  Great  Britain, 
of  course,  has  pointed  up  what  can  hap- 
pen when  one  continues  spending  in  the 


manner  in  which  they  did  and  In  the 
way  In  which  we  have,  ^o  are  now 
spending  $28,000  a  minute  Just  to  pay 
the  Interest  on  our  national  debt.  We 
have  to  do  something  about  It.  We  can- 
not continue  on  this  line. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  demonstrated  real  wisdom  In  put- 
ting a  limitation  on  spending  In  the 
manner  In  which  we  can  prevent  this 
runaway  inflation.  We  adopted  that  on 
October  8,  when  this  House  spoke.  If 
that  had  been  followed  we  would  not 
have  this  so-called  emergency  In  the 
Federal  Government  today.  We  would 
have  cleared  our  skirts  and  washed  our 
linen  and  would  be  In  a  position  to  go 
forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  I  am  delighted 
that  my  dlKtlngulshed  ciiulrinan  has  said 
we  are  going  to  meet  again.  I  believe  we 
should  Insist  upon  the  House  position. 

I  agree  with  the  gentlenjan  that  we 
must  bring  the  foreign  aid  bill  back  as 
the  House  passed  It.  This  Is  something  we 
cannot  afford,  going  Into  high  foreign 
aid  when  the  Hill-Burton  Act  Is  In  limbo 
and  not  being  carried  out  and  when 
many  of  the  poverty  programs  and  other 
things  in  regard  to  our  own  Nation  have 
been  frozen.  Still  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  Increase  foreign  aid  over 
the  amount  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
want  to  support  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  makes,  because  the 
spending  limitation  as  such  is  so  much 
more  preferable  to  a  simple  continuing 
resolution.  If  I  might  draw  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  our  hearings  in  the 
past  couple  of  days  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
having  to  do  with  the  war  on  poverty.  We 
can  very  well  see  in  the  testimony  given 
to  us  thus  far  that  under  a  simple  con- 
tinuing resolution  the  level  of  spending 
is  that  prevailing  on  the  last  day  of  the 
fiscal  year  1967  last  June  30,  rather 
than  an  average  rate  of  expenditure  over 
the  entire  year.  In  other  words,  here  we 
are  practically  halfway  through  the 
fiscal  year  1968  and  Fpendlng  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  most  realize  when  we 
talk  in  terms  of  a  budgeted  or  appropria- 
tion figure  for  any  line  items  for  the  en- 
tire fiscal  year  1967. 

This  puts  us  In  a  position  where  to 
hold  the  line  at  the  1967  fiscal  year  level 
we  will  have  to  cut  back  from  the  current 
expanded  level  of  spending  in  this  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1968  very  markedly  in 
the  last  half  to  get  the  overall  figure  rec- 
onciled with  the  1967  figure.  So  an  ac- 
tual overall  spending  lid,  rather  than  a 
continuing  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  is 
so  much  more  effective,  and  I  would  hope 
the  conferees  would  stand  by  the  Bow 
proposal. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  is  the  position  I  will  take  In  the 
conference.  The  House  has  spoken  and 
I  tlilnk  has  spoken  well.  We  should  have 
a  spending  limitation  and  not  go  into 
the  other  formula  that  has  been  sug- 
gested, which  I  have  not  been  able  com- 


pletely to  digest  but  which  it  aeems  to 
me  is  not  effective. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlcman  from  Illino's  (Mr.  Kluczynski] 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  KluczykJ 
SKI  was  given  permission  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

HAPI'V  BIKTHDAY  TO  MIKC  KIIIWAN 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
days  from  now,  on  December  2,  one  of 
the  most  beloved  Mimbers  who  has  ever 
served  In  the  House  will  celebrate  hl« 
birthday.  I  think  everyone  here  knows 
I  am  talking  abotit  Mike  Kirwan.  Thir- 
ty of  his  years  have  been  .spent  here  in 
the  House,  serving  not  only  the  people 
of  Ohlu  but  all  the  people  of  the  land, 
and  truly  serving  the  land  Itself  In  his 
never-wavenng  dedication  to  civil 
works  and  natural  resource  develop- 
ment. 

Mike  Is  a  thoughtful  counselor,  a  Joy- 
ous companion,  and  a  man  forever  young 
at  heart.  He  is  one  of  that  comparative- 
ly small  number  among  us  who  learned 
the  profession  of  politics  In  the  old 
school  but  has  never  had  any  difficulty 
adjusting  to  the  ever-changing  demands 
of  progress. 

Years  pass,  and  times  change,  but 
there  is  one  quality  we  seek  in  all  men 
that  never  alters.  Down  through  the 
ages.  Integrity  has  always  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  truly  distinguished  man. 
There  are  a  lot  of  ways  to  express  our 
affection  and  respect  for  Mike  Kirwak, 
but  probably  the  most  significant  of  all 
Is  that  when  he  gives  you  his  word,  you 
know  you  can  rely  on  It  absolutely.  Be- 
hind our  hearty  "Happy  Birthday. 
Mike"  lies  the  hope  and  prayer  that  he 
will  be  spared  to  share  with  us  many, 
many  more  of  these  anniversaries. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Kluczynski]  has 
taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
our  finest  Members  whose  birthday  will 
be  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Mike  Kirwan 
is  the  story  of  America.  Here  is  a  man 
who  came  up  from  adversity  to  the 
heights  of  national  responsibility.  Mike 
is  the  American  dream  come  true.  His 
life  is  an  inspiration  to  every  American 
child.  Like  the  people  who  first  settled  in 
this  country,  Mike  Kirwan,  who  had  to 
make  his  own  way  in  life,  saw  in  America 
a  land  of  hope.  He  lived  to  make  that 
hope  come  true. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  Kirwan  not  only 
fulfilled  that  hope  during  the  span  of  his 
own  life,  he  also  added  so  much  to  the 
country  which  gave  to  him  that  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  doubt  that  any  man  who  has  served 
in  our  time  in  this  legislative  body  has 
done  as  much  to  help  build  America,  to 
develop  its  resources,  to  conserve  its  wa- 
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ter,  to  expand  Its  opportunities  as  Mike 
Kirwan.  He  has  helped  make  America  a 
land  of  even  greater  hope  than  It  was 
when  he  started  his  service  in  this  House. 
Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  man 
who  had  to  leave  school  while  he  was  still 
a  child,  a  man  who  had  to  start  earning 
his  own  living  before  he  had  reached  his 
teens.  Here  is  a  man  who  would  not  be 
whipped  by  the  handicaps  of  poverty.  He 
has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  four 
score  years.  He  has  lived  a  long  and  pro- 
ductive life. 

He  is  a  great  legislator.  He  Is  an  out- 
standing American.  Thank  God,  he  is 
stUl  with  us.  I  am  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  he  is  my  friend.  He  has  been  kind 
to  me  and  to  the  people  I  represent.  He 
has  helped  my  people,  and  they  are 
grateful.  We  wish  him  a  much  longer 
life  of  health,  happiness,  and  public 
service. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  OE21ALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  KLtrczYN- 
SKi]  for  yielding  to  me  on  this  very 
auspicious  occasion. 

I  share  every  word  of  praise  which 
has  been  spoken  in  behalf  of  our  col- 
league, the  very  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  Mike  Kirwan,  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  personal  priv- 
ilege for  the  period  of  14  years  to  serve 
with  Mike  Kirwan  on  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  I  can  say,  without 
hesitation  or  qualification,  that  he  was  a 
constructive,  conscientious,  objective 
member  of  that  very  important  com- 
mittee, as  he  is  at  this  time.  Mike  Kir- 
wan has  a  knack  on  that  committee  of 
getting  things  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  to  me  to  be  associated  with 
Mike  Kirwan  on  that  very  important 
committee. 

I  have  a  number  of  close  friends  who 
reside  In  Mike  Kirwan's  home  city  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  friends  whom  I  have 
known  for  30  or  more  years.  Naturally, 
when  I  get  together  with  these  friends 
of  mine  from  Youngstown,  we  Inevitably 
come  around  to  the  subject  of  discussing 
Mike  Kirwan. 

Further,  I  can  say  here  again  that 
even  though  these  friends  of  mine  may 
be  from  our  side  of  the  aisle,  they  have 
nothing  but  respect  and  admiration  for 
Mike  Kirwan  and  for  the  Job  he  has 
done  in  representing  them,  even  though 
they  are  of  a  different  political  persua- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  simply  add- 
ing to  what  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  said,  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma [Mr.  Albert],  Mike  Kirwan  has 
contributed  constructively  to  his  coun- 
try by  his  outstanding  service  in  the 
Congress.  I  hope  and  trust  that  he  has 
many,  many  years  added  to  those  that 
have  been  so  constructive  in  the  past. 


Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  Join 
with  those  who  have  spoken  of  the  great 
contributions  that  Mike  Kirwan  has 
made  to  our  Nation.  I  believe  if  the  whole 
story  of  Mike  Kirwan  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  America  could  be  written  it 
would  take  several  volumes  to  tell  all  the 
good  that  he  has  done.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  this  is  the  great  work 
that  MncE  Kirwan  did  In  Samoa,  and 
throughout  this  country  in  reclamation 
Improvements  and  in  the  preservation 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  that  within  the 
last  2  years,  due  to  redlstrlctlng  in  Ohio, 
I  now  represent  part  of  the  district  Mike 
Kirwan  represented  for  many,  many 
years,  and  in  this  connection  I  might  say 
that  the  great  respect  and  admiration 
we  have  for  him  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  Is  shared  by  all  the  peo- 
ple in  that  area.  Go  into  that  county  that 
we  now  share  and  meet  the  many,  many 
friends  of  Mike  Kirwan  of  over  the  years, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  has  said.  It  is  a 
great  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  share  In  paying 
tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan.  and  I  too  wish 
him  many,  many  more  successful  and 
constructive  years  such  as  he  has  had 
in  the  history  of  this  House  of  Repre- 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
Join  in  these  fitting  tributes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  man's  congressional 
career  tends  to  be  shaped  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  his  committee  assign- 
ments. For  as  long  as  I  can  remember, 
MncE  Kirwan  has  had  an  important  part 
In  Public  Works  and  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriations.  He  has  stamped  the 
Mike  Kirwan  brand  Indelibly  upon  many 
areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  Kirwan  believes  In 
progress.  He  believes  in  the  development 
of  our  great  and  beloved  country.  He  has 
done  a  magnificent  Job  In  promoting  its 
best  Interests.  His  friends  throughout 
the  country  are  legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  sat  at  his 
side  throughout  the  years,  I  take  great 
pride  in  giving  him  this  salute  on  his 
birthday,  and  wishing  him  many  happy 
returns  of  this  moment. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  3deld? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Davis]. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  privilege  to  speak  for  the  minor- 
ity members  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works,  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Kirwan]  chsdrs. 


Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who  has  ever 
served  on  the  subcommittee  with  Mocx 
Kirwan  and  been  subjected  to  the  day- 
to-day  rubbing  of  elbows  In  sitting  In 
the  subcommittee  with  him,  will  be  Im- 
pressed by  two  of  his  greatest  charac- 
teristics, one  of  them  being  the  warmth 
of  his  heart  and  kindly  feeling  toward 
his  congressional  colleagues,  and  the 
other  characteristic  is  that  of  being  a 
true  professional  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  Kirwan  Is  a  man 
who  knows  how  to  disagree  without  ever 
being  disagreeable.  He  is  a  man  of  un- 
failing courtesy  and  patience  toward 
those  who  work  with  him.  and  I  am 
Indeed  happy  to  speak  in  behalf  of  John 
Rhodes  and  Howard  Robison  and  my- 
self, the  minority  members  of  this  sub- 
committee, to  hope  for  Mike  Kirwan 
many  happy  returns  of  his  81st  birthday. 
Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  my  be- 
loved colleague  for  jrlelding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  let  this 
opportimlty  pass  without  Joining  in  the 
many  tributes  that  are  being  paid  to  a 
great  American,  a  great  legislator,  and 
a  great  builder  of  America,  the  Honor- 
able Mike  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  man  has  contributed 
more  than  Mike  Kirwan  to  the  building 
of  a  strong  America. 

No  man  has  done  more  for  conserva- 
tion and  full  develcHxnent  of  our  nat- 
ural resources. 

No  man  is  more  beloved  by  his  col- 
leagues in  this  body. 

MncE  Kirwan  is  one  of  the  great  ar- 
chitects of  this  Nation's  progress  In  the 
20th  century,  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  for  centuries  to  come  will  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  his  wisdom  and 
statecraft. 

Let  us  hope  we  will  be  celebrating  his 
birthday  in  this  Chamber  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolawd]. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  taken  this  time  to  pay  tribute  on  the 
occasion  of  the  81st  birthday  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  men,  and 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  Members  in 
this  Congress. 

I  regret  that  he  is  not  on  the  floor 
today  to  listen  to  these  tributes.  Too  often 
we  express  these  tributes  without  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  being  paid  being 
able  to  hear  what  Is  being  said  and  to 
know  of  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held  by  his  colleagues  who  serve 
here  with  him  In  the  House. 

Above  smd  beyond  his  unique  type  of 
speech  and  his  own  personal  character- 
istics, I  think  Mike  Kirwan  will  best  be 
remembered  by  his  dedication  to  building 
a  better  America.  I  know  of  no  other 
Member  of  this  Congress  who,  as  sub- 
committee chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Interior  appropriations  and  also  as 
subcommittee  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Works  appropriations, 
has  done  more  to  harnass  the  elements 
to  control  floods,  to  build  the  forests,  and 
to  bloom  the  deserts  as  Mou  Kirwan 
has  done. 

All  over  this  great  land  of  ours  these 
accomplishments  are  monuments  to  his 
greatness.  I  am  sure  this  Nation  appre- 
ciates what  Mike  Kirwan  has  done  in  the 
building  of  a  better  America.  My  best 
wlslies  are  extended  to  Mrs.  Kirwan  and 
to  Mike  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  congratulations  and  to  wish 
a  happy  birthday  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Michael  Joseph  Kirwan. 

In  his  nearly  31  years  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  the  career  of  the  gentleman 
from  Youngstown  has  been  rich  In 
achievement,  and  he  has  fully  earned  the 
respect  which  the  people  of  Ohio  and  of 
the  Nation  extend  to  him. 

A.S  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House,  he  has  been  among  the  most  ad- 
mired, and  he  has  been  a  source  of  In- 
spiration to  younger  Members  like  my- 
self who  look  for  worthy  examples  to 
guide  our  paths. 

As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee he  has  been  sympathetic  to  the 
need  of  all  Americans,  acting  always 
with  wisdom,  fairness,  and  InipMirtlality. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  deep  respect  to  Mike  and  to  extend 
all  good  wishes  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Just 
like  to  say  I  concur  in  everything  that 
has  been  said  about  Mike  Kirwan  who 
has  been  my  neighbor  to  the  north  of  my 
district  for  all  the  years  that  I  have  been 
here. 

When  I  made  the  point  of  order  ear- 
lier, I  did  not  know  that  the  next  Mem- 
ber who  was  going  to  speak  was  going  to 
talk  about  Mike  Kirwan.  I  do  not  with- 
draw a  point  of  order  lightly  but  when  I 
found  out  what  was  going  to  take  place 
and  whom  it  was  going  to  take  place 
about.  I  was  glad  to  withhold  the  point 
of  order  imtil  a  later  time. 

MncE  Kirwan  in  eastern  Ohio — and  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  most  of 
eastern  Ohio  that  he  does  not  represent — 
is  a  legend  In  his  own  time.  Everything 
that  has  been  said  about  him  today  Is 
true  and  the  great  admiration  and  re- 
spect that  his  constituents  hold  for  him 
Ls  certainly  true  because  that  Is  a  border 
district  and  I  go  many  times  to  his  home 
city  of  Youngstown. 

I  will  go  a  little  further  than  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  will  not  only  wish  for  him 
many  more  years  In  addition  to  the  years 
he  has  already  had,  but  I  will  wish  that 
he  is  here  In  the  Congress  for  many  more 
years,  doing  the  good  that  he  had  done  In 
the  past. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Belcher  1. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  Indeed  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants  that  It  has 
ever  been  my  privilege  to  know. 

Mike  Kirwan  Is  a  dedicated,  sincere 
and  conscientious  public  servant.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  building  of 
America  and  to  the  development  of 
America's  natural  resources. 

Beyond  and  above  his  public  service, 
Mike  Is  a  warm  man.  He  and  I  are  neigh- 
bors in  the  House  Office  Building.  I  see 
Mike  every  morning  and  several  times 
during  the  day.  He  Is  always  cheerful, 
friendly  and  patient.  He  Is  a  warm 
human  being.  It  has  been  a  great  priv- 
ilege for  me  during  the  past  17  years  to 
be  a  friend  of  Mike  Kirwan.  I  wish  for 
him  many,  many  returns  on  this,  his  81st 
birthday  and  the  very  best  of  health. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished   gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Madam  Speaker,  it  Is  a  privlloge  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
gentleman    from    Massachusetts     [Mr. 

McCORMACK  I . 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  life  of  Mike  Kirwan  Is  most  inter- 
esting. His  life  is  also  one  of  inspiration 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  have  traveled 
the  Journey  of  life  but  also  to  young 
Americans  who  have  most  of  their  lives 
before  them. 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  youngster 
I  was  an  Intense  reader  of  Horatio  Alger 
stories.  I  found  those  Horatio  Alger 
stories  to  be  a  stimulus  and  an  Inspira- 
tion to  me.  I  commend  to  mothers  and 
fathers  throughout  the  country  that  they 
encourage  their  children  to  read  Horatio 
Alger  stories.  They  are  very  constructive, 
stimulating,  and  inspirational. 

MncE  Kirwan's  life  reminds  me  of 
Horatio  Alger  stories.  Macs  started  life 
under  adverse  economic  conditions  In  his 
family.  But  having  tmibltlon  and  de- 
termination, he  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  that  exist  under  our  form 
of  government. 

Those  are  the  great  lessons  we  can 
learn  from  the  life  of  a  man  like  Mike 
Kirwan.  We  are  Inspired  by  his  ambition, 
his  determination,  the  sacrifices  he  made, 
and  the  difficulties  that  confronted  him. 
If  the  youth  of  America  would  only  read 
the  lives  of  men  like  Mike  Kirwan  they 
would  be  an  inspiration  to  them. 

Mncz  Kirwan  Is  a  man  who  has  a 
beautiful  mind.  He  might  be  termed  one 
of  Gods  noblemen.  He  has  a  warm  heart, 
and  Is  kind,  tolerant,  and  understanding. 
He  Is  a  man  who  Is  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic service  of  our  country,  a  man  of  firm- 
ness and  strength  In  his  convictions  and 
In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

So  when  we  pause  here  today  to  honor 
MncE  Kirwan,  our  colleague  and  our 
friend,  we  honor  ourselves.  When  I  speak 
about  Mike  Kirwan  I  go  beyond  the  man, 
and  think  of  the  lessons  that  others,  par- 
ticularly the  youth  of  America  who  are 
facing  the  Journey  of  life,  might  learn 
from  the  life  that  Mncx  Kirwan  has  led. 
They  could  obtain  great  inspiration  from 
reading  about  Mike  Kirwan,  the  life  that 
he  has  led,  and  the  great  difficulties  that 
he  had  to  overcome.  There  is  present  the 


opportunity  for  others  like  Mike  Kirwam 
to  accomplish  what  he  has  done  under 
our  form  of  government.  Ours  Is  prob- 
ably  the  only  form  of  government  in  the 
world  where  one  having  the  ambition  of 
Mike  Kirwan  would  have  the  opportu- 
nlty  to  go  ahead  as  he  and  others  have 
done,  but  particularly  as  Mike  Kirwan 
has  done.  So  we  honor  Mike  on  his  com- 
ing birtliday  anniversary.  I  know  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  our  colleagues  when  I 
say  I  hope  Ood  will  continue  to  bless  him 
for  countless  years  to  come. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
I  Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  19th  Congressional  District 
of  Ohio  have  Just  cause  In  taking  great 
pride  In  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mike  Kirwan.  I  am  pleased  to  rise,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday,  to  extend 
best  wishes  to  him  and  express  to  him 
very  personal  appreciation  for  the  op- 
portunlty  I  have  had  in  working  with 
him  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  his 
resolve  to  act  forcibly  and  with  a  strong 
sen.se  of  national  need  and  purpose  are 
inspirational.  My  State,  his  State,  and 
the  Nation  owe  Mike  Kirwan  no  limit  In 
praise  for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  In  conserving  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  streams  and  valleys 
through  his  keen  Interest  and  support 
of  water  resource  development  and  flood 
control  projects.  The  people  of  my  dl.s- 
trlct  who  have  had  more  than  the  Na- 
tion's share  of  flood  damage  have  great 
admiration  for  him  and  his  leadership. 
But  the  distinguished  gentleman's 
knowledge  and  Interest  are  not  confined 
to  this  area  of  national  need.  It  Is  fitting 
that  his  many  years  of  service  In  the 
House  have  been  In  the  Appropriations 
Committee  where  his  objective  humanl- 
tarianlsm  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  wide  range  of  Federal  programs  and 
national  needs.  I  certainly  wish  for  the 
House  and  the  Nation  many  more  happy 
birthdays. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  history  of  those  who 
served  in  the  U.S.  Congress  Is  written,  the 
name  of  Mike  Kirwan  will  loom  very 
large.  He  Is  a  great  man.  He  has  been  of 
more  assistance  to  the  West  and  to  the 
State  of  California  than  perhaps  any  liv- 
ing American. 

There  is  always  a  very  useful  test  of 
the  worth  of  a  man,  and  that  is  to  note 
his  progeny.  It  so  happens  Mike's  son, 
John  Kirwan,  Is  a  dear  personal  friend 
of  mine.  He  served  this  coimtry  well  and 
ably  In  the  Interior  Department.  When- 
ever one  wonders  Just  what  the  depth  of 
the  qualities  of  the  great  statesman,  Mike 
Kirwan,  are,  one  need  only  look  to  his 
outstanding  son,  John,  who  reflects  all 
the  admirable  qualities  of  his  wonderful 
father. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  In 
a  "happy  birthday"  to  you,  Mike  Kirwan, 
and  may  there  be  many  more  to  come. 

Mr.  En^INS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  my  distinguished  and  beloved 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  on  the  occasion  of 
his  birthday. 

Mike  Kirwan  Is  a  great  legislator — a 
great  champion  of  growth  and  progress 
for  our  country — a  great  Democrat  and 
a  great  American. 

He  Is  an  able  and  dedicated  legislator 
who  represents  the  Nation  and  his  be- 
toved  district  faithfully  and  effectively. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  serve  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
on  tlie  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  which  he  serves  so  ably 
as  chairman. 

In  this  capacity  he  has  provided  great 
leadership  In  the  development  of  our 
country — In  conservation,  waterway  de- 
velopment, and  building  an  effective 
flood  control  system  throughout  much  of 
our  country,  In  recreation  development, 
and  in  the  economic  development  which 
parallels  resource  development.  He  haw 
contributed  greatly  to  the  building  and 
strengthening  of  our  Nation. 

Befitting  his  greatness,  Mike  Kirwan 
is  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  modesty. 
However,  his  deeds  and  his  achievements 
and  his  record  speak  for  themselves. 

He  Is  esteemed  and  respected  by  his 
colleagues  and  Is  Indeed  a  legend  In  his 
own  time.  I  want  to  Join  with  others  In 
wishing  Mike  Kirwan  many  more  happy 
birthday  anniversaries — and  best  wishes 
to  his  devoted  wife,  Mrs.  Kirwan. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  In  wish- 
ing the  Honorable  Michael  Kirwan  a 
happy  birthday.  Mike  Kirwan  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  great  American  story.  From 
very  humble  beginnings  he  has  risen  to 
one  of  the  most  exalted  positions  in  our 
Nation.  His  30  years  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  been  one  of  devo- 
tion and  dedication  to  the  people  of  our 
beloved  Nation.  Mike  Kirwan  was  blessed 
with  good  commonsense.  The  Congress 
has  been  the  benefliciary  of  his  wisdom 
and  progressive  Ideas.  Daniel  Webster 
once  said: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  lt«  Institutions, 
promote  Its  great  Interests  and  see  whether 
we  also  In  our  day  and  generation  may  not, 
perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

No  one  to  my  knowledge  has  tried  In  a 
more  sincere  way  or  has  been  as  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  Congress  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  Daniel  Webster  than 
my  good  friend  Mike  Kirwan.  May  God 
bless  him  and  keep  him. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  Is 
the  birthday  of  my  friend,  Mike  Kirwan. 

As  a  Representative  he  has  those 
qualities  tha,t  are  essentlsJ  ftor  leader- 
ship, sound  judgment,  patience,  perse- 
verance, and  an  unjrlelding  adherence  to 
the  principles  and  policies  advocated  by 
our  party  for  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
In  every  position  that  he  has  held,  either 
private  or  public,  he  has  achieved  dis- 
tinction. It  has  been  a  distinct  honor  and 
privilege  for  me  to  serve  for  a  period  of 
13  years  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations wiUi  Mike  Kirwan.  His  service 
on  our  committee  has  been  marked  by  a 
high  sense  of  conscience  and  duty.  He 
has  become  an  Inspiration  and  a  symbol 
of  the  power  and  of  the  achievements  of 


the  House  of  Representatives.  His  kind- 
ness, character,  and  achievements,  and 
his  faithful  service  to  the  district  that  he 
represents  wUl  be  an  Inspiration  to  gen- 
erations yet  to  come.  Pew  Members  In 
the  history  of  the  Congress  have  ren- 
dered more  outstanding  service  to  all  of 
the  States  of  this  country  than  Mike 
Kirwan.  As  a  conservationist  smd  one 
who  believes  in  building  our  country,  he 
has  no  equal  peer.  Not  only  has  he  been 
good  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky 
but  the  same  applies  to  all  of  our  other 
49  States.  He  has  always  believed  that  we 
should  protect  our  country  and  this  prin- 
ciple has  always  been  uppermost  In  his 
mind  since  he  has  had  the  distinction 
and  honor  of  being  a  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
my  friend,  Michael  J.  Kirwan,  on  his 
81st  birthday  and  hope  that  he  has  many 
more  birthdays  and  years  to  serve  with 
us  and  for  his  country. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  with 
a  great  sense  of  admiration  and  respect 
that  I  join  In  the  birthday  tribute  today 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]. 

As  many  of  you  know  the  seat  I  now 
hold  In  this  Chamber  was  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  late  John  E.  Pogarty. 
The  friendship  and  loyalty  that  existed 
between  Mr.  Kirwan  and  Mr.  Pogarty 
was  in  a  sense  legendary  as  well  as  an  In- 
spiration for  all  of  us. 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  to  salute  my 
good  friend  and  wish  him  years  of  con- 
tinued success  and  good  health. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a 
great  day  for  the  Irish.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  own,  and  Ohio's 
own,  celebrates  his  birthday  anniversary 
today. 

I  am  happy  to  wish  many  happy  re- 
turns to  our  good  friend,  Mike  Kirwan. 

If  I  were  gifted  with  the  golden  Gaelic 
tongue  MncE  possesses,  I  could  recite  In 
words  matching  his  own  eloquence  how 
much  he  has  endeared  himself  to  his 
friends  through  his  steadfast  loyalty. 

The  fighting  spirit  and  the  courage  of 
his  Irish  forefathers  are  his  hallmark.  He 
can  be  tough  as  a  shillelagh  if  the  occa- 
sion demands.  But  let  a  colleague  seek 
advice  or  sympathetic  counsel  and  un- 
derstanding, and  MncE  is  as  kindly  as 
the  good  St.  Patrick  himself. 

Mike's  endless  fund  of  anecdotes,  his 
solid,  down-to-earth  philosophy,  and  his 
Incomparable  sense  of  humor,  make  him 
a  delightful  companion.  His  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  legislative  process  and  his 
keen  mind  are  a  source  of  the  highest 
respect  among  his  colleagues. 

May  the  years  continue  to  smile  on  our 
friend,  Mike  Kirwan. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  my  own  congratulations  to  the 
many  others  Mike  Kirwan  has  received 
on  his  81st  birthday  coming  this  Satur- 
day. 

Without  question,  he  is  one  of  the 
toughest  fighters  and  most  unabashed 
spokesmen  the  Democratic  Party  has 
seen  during  his  28  years  of  fine  service  in 
the  Congress.  He  Is  a  practical  politician, 
but  at  the  same  time,  an  able  statesman. 
He  is  down  to  earth,  but  eloquent.  And  he 
has  not  let  the  fact  that  he  Is  from  Ohio 


hold  him  baick  too  much.  He  Is  plain  Mikb 
Kirwan. 

In  my  short  time  here,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  easy  to  approach  and  receptive 
to  any  good  cause.  And  If  he  gives  you  his 
word,  you  can  put  It  In  the  bank  and 
draw  on  It. 

He  is  rough,  tough,  lovable  Mike  Kir- 
wan, whom  we  all  wish  a  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  join  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
tending greetings  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  on  his  81st  birthday. 

This  is  a  remarkable  £u:hlevement  for 
anyone  and  on  this  ground  alone  Miks 
Kirwan  Is  entitled  to  felicitations. 

This,  however,  Is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  reason  why  we  are  enthusiastic  about 
paying  tribute  to  Mike  Kirwan.  His 
career  Is  the  American  dream  in  action. 
Rising  from  poor  beginnings  and  labor- 
ing in  his  youth  in  the  most  difficult  and 
demanding  of  our  Industries,  he  has  risen 
by  his  own  efforts  to  a  place  of  power 
and  privilege  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Most  importantly,  Mike  Kirwan  has 
exercised  his  power  with  imagination  and 
with  confidence  In  the  future  growth  smd 
development  of  the  United  States.  He 
has  sought  to  make  the  wealth  of  our 
country  available  to  the  people  In  the 
form  of  meaningful  public  works  proj- 
ects. That  the  program  for  many  years 
has  borne  the  stamp  of  Mike  Kirwan 
has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  wish  my  friend.  Mike  Kirwan,  many 
more  years  of  health,  happiness,  and 
service  to  his  district  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want 
to  join  In  a  warm,  happy  birthday  greet- 
ing to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Mike  Kirwan.  I  am  sure  there  has  never 
been  a  more  dedicated  member  In  the 
history  of  the  Congress. 

Although  Mike  is,  as  he  should  be,  a 
strong  and  energetic  advocate  for  his 
own  district,  he  Is  truly  a  representative 
of  all  of  America. 

This  great  representation  that  Mike 
has  given  to  the  American  people  has 
always  been  in  a  sense  of  fair  play  and  a 
great  knowledge  of  all  sides  of  any  issue. 
His  contributions  to  the  growth  of  our 
great  country  are  legend. 

As  we  mark  the  81st  birthday  of  this 
great  friend,  I  think  It  should  be  noted 
and  called  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
cry  for  early  retirement  for  members  of 
the  legislative  branch,  that  the  past  10 
years  of  Mike  Kirwan's  service  In  this 
House  has  been  his  most  fruitful.  We  are 
all  thankful  that  Mike  Kirwan  was  re- 
turned to  office  time  and  again  by  his 
constituents  to  continue  his  great  work. 

Although  Mike  Kirwan  is  well  known 
throughout  the  land  as  a  great  legislator, 
which  we  all  appreciate,  I  think  one  of 
the  things  that  I  appreciate  the  most  Is 
that  Mike  Is  a  warm  friend,  whose  deep 
knowledge,  mixed  with  his  keen  Irish 
sense  of  humor,  makes  him  truly  a  great 
companion  and  colleague  in  this  House. 
So  I  say,  many  more  happy  birthdays,  my 
friend,  Mike,  and  may  the  Good  Lord 
continue  to  shower  His  blessings  upon 
you. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  great  Ameri- 
can, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
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Ohio,  on  the  occasion  of  his  81st  birth- 
day. 

His  81  years  have  in  no  wsiy  changed 
his  vision  and  devotion  to  his  Nation.  No 
freshman  Member  of  this  body  has  a 
more  youthful  outlook  and  dedication  to 
serving  his  constituents  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

MncE  KiRWAN  is  a  mtm  of  courage  and 
conviction.  He  arose  from  a  most  humble 
childhood  with  limited  formal  education 
to  take  his  place  among  our  Nation's 
leaders.  During  his  service  in  this  body, 
he  has  gained  the  respect  of  all  of  us  who 
have  been  honored  to  ser\'e  with  him. 

Mike  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and  a 
worthy  advocate  of  the  principles  of  our 
party.  He  is  also  a  delightful  companion 
and  I  shall  always  cherish  his  visit  with 
us  in  southeast  Texas  while  he  was  in- 
specting some  of  the  public  works  proj- 
ects which  are  so  vital  to  our  area.  He 
can  be  sure  that  he  will  always  enjoy  the 
highest  respect  and  admiration  from  me 
and  the  Texans  I  represent  who  have 
benefited  so  greatly  from  his  help  and 
counsel. 

Mike  Kir  wan  may  have  lived  81  years 
but  he  has  maintained  his  youthful 
dreams  of  a  great  future  for  our  Nation, 
which  combines  with  his  vast  experience 
to  make  him  the  truly  great  leader  he  is. 
I  extend  to  him  my  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  for  many, 
many  years  of  service. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  known  Mike  Kirwan  for  over  30 
years.  I  knew  him  before  I  became  a 
Member  of  this  body.  As  a  young  clerk 
in  a  congressional  office,  that  of  one  of 
my  predecessors,  the  Hon.  Edwin  M. 
Schaefer,  of  Belleville.  111.,  I  first  met 
MncE.  Consequently  my  acquaintanceship 
with  him  goes  through  most  of  his  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

No  Member  of  the  House,  no  matter 
how  long  he  may  have  served  here,  has 
contributed  more  to  the  development  of 
this  Nation  than  has  Mike  Ktowan. 
Rightfully,  he  has  been  honored  for  this 
but  the  measure  of  his  great  work  is  not 
yet  fully  understood. 

As  a  member  and  as  a  chairman  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Interior  and  as  a  member  and  as  present 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
on  Public  Works,  Mike  EIirwan  has  dedi- 
cated himself  to  a  study  of  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources. No  one  is  more  experienced  in 
this  field  than  he. 

How  often  have  we  in  the  House  heard 
his  impassioned  plea  for  support  of  in- 
terior and  public  works  projects  as  an 
"investment  in  America."  His  recom- 
mendation on  any  project  was  an  assur- 
ance to  his  colleagues  that  a  project  was 
another  effort  to  preserve  or  develop  a 
program  which  further  developed  our 
land.  Reclamation,  flood  control,  water- 
ways, and  preservation  of  our  public 
lands  were  all  in  the  area  of  Mike  Kir- 
wan "s  jurisdiction  and  they  were  in  good 
hands. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute, on  his  birthday,  to  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
Michael  J.  Kirwan,  of  Ohio. 

Many  things  have  been  said  of  the 
Irish  and  those  who  come  of  good  Irish 
stock.  But  perhaps  the  truest  sentiments 
spoken  of  that  great  race  of  people  is 
that  for  the  Irish  your  trouble  is  their 
trouble  and  your  joy  their  joy. 

Those  characteristics  fit  no  man  bet- 
ter than  our  beloved  colleague,  Mike 
Kirwan. 

Never  is  he  too  busy  or  too  tired  or  too 
preoccupied  to  give  valued  time  to  those 
of  us,  his  colleagues,  who  seek  him  out 
for  valued  and  wise  counsel  on  the  prob- 
lems which  beset  us. 

This  same  concern  he  gives  to  the 
problems  of  his  own  Ohio  constituents 
who  seek  his  aid  or  intercession  with  fed- 
eral officials.  They  know  that  they  can 
count  on  him  to  go  to  bat  for  them  when 
they  have  a  legitimate  cause. 

The  great  quality  of  making  the 
troubles  of  others  his  own — and  trying 
to  help — has  no  doubt  been  the  keystone 
to  his  success  year  after  year  in  the 
onerous  job  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Democratic  con- 
gressional campaign  committee. 

Such  jobs  would  loom  too  large  for 
most  men.  Pew  of  us  would  want  the 
responsibility.  Yet  Mike  Kirwan  never 
has  shirked  a  responsibility  or  refused 
to  meet  a  challenge. 

He  has  met  these  with  wisdom  and 
energy — and  has  succeeded  well. 

The  proof  of  his  able  leadership  can  be 
viewed  around  the  Nation,  from  east  to 
west,  north  or  south.  Dams,  harbors, 
airports,  and  many,  many  other  public 
works  stand  as  tributes  to  his  vision 
of  America. 

Today,  Mike,  even  those  of  us  who  are 
not  Irish  find  that  your  joy  on  the  occa- 
sion of  another  birthday  is  our  joy.  May 
the  Almighty  give  you  many  more  in 
the  service  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my  personal 
tribute  to  a  great  legislator,  a  great 
American,  and  a  great  personality.  In 
honoring  Representative  Mike  Kirwan 
on  his  birthday,  we  honor  a  man  who 
has  pulled  himself  up  by  his  bootstraps 
and  risen  to  a  position  of  great  power 
and  influence  through  his  own  efforts.  I 
recall  in  1964.  when  Congressman  Kir- 
wan flew  in  to  Logan.  W.  Va.,  in  a  small 
plane,  in  order  to  give  a  cami>aign  speech 
for  me  at  Logan  Memorial  Field  House. 
The  plane  had  difficulty  negotiating  the 
mountain  passes,  and  landed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty.  Then  we  had  to  ford 
the  Guyandotte  River  in  a  pick-up  truck 
to  proceed  to  our  destination.  But  when 
Mike  Kirwan  arose  on  the  platform  and 
started  speaking  to  his  audience  of  coal 
miners  and  their  families  and  friends, 
he  struck  an  immediate  responsive  chord 
because  of  his  own  upbringing,  and  his 
ability  to  relate  directly  to  the  experi- 
ences, hopes,  and  dreams  of  his  listeners. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  appear  many 
times  before  Mike  Kirwan's  subcom- 
mittee on  behalf  of  projects  of  value  to 
the  State  of  West  Virginia.  Our  State 
owes  many  debts  to  Mike  Kirwan,  and 
there  are  many  monuments  in  our  State 
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in  the  public  works  projects  he  has  as- 
sisted West  Virginia  in  obtaining. 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  join  with  my 
colleagues  in  saluting  this  great  son  (rf 
Ohio,  MncE  Kirwan.  on  his  birthday. 

Mr.  UTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan]  on  his 
81st  birthday.  He  has  served  his  State  for 
more  than  30  years  with  diligence  and 
dedication. 

He  has  always  shown  great  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  public  works  proj- 
ects in  my  district,  whenever  such  proj- 
ects met  the  required  criteria.  I  have 
never  known  Mike  to  be  vindictive 
against  those  who  disagreed  with  him. 
As  chairman  of  a  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriations,  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  injure  members  of  the  opposing 
party. 

I  recall  one  of  the  most  Important  proj- 
ects in  my  District,  which  possessed  all 
of  the  necessary  criteria,  had  been  au- 
thorized some  15  years  ago.  but  was  de- 
layed because  of  the  Korean  war.  and  by 
further  planning  and  study,  and  the 
construction  of  working  models  for  the 
Dana  Point  Harbor.  The  Federal  cost 
was  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $5  mil- 
lion, with  local  participation  totaling  $15 
million.  The  first  Federal  increment  was 
to  be  $1  million,  and  the  officials  in 
Orange  County  were  greatly  concerned 
as  to  whether  an  appropriation  would  be 
made.  I  discussed  the  matter  with  Miki 
in  early  February  of  that  year,  and  he 
gave  me  a  commitment  that  the  appro- 
priation would  be  made.  In  spite  of  pres- 
sures to  the  contrary.  Mike  Kirwan  kept 
that  commitment. 

There  Is  an  old  political  axiom  which 
says,  never  make  a  political  promise,  but 
If  you  do  make  one,  never  break  It.  Mna 
Kirwan  fills  the  bill. 

I  consider  it  i-  distinct  privilege  and  a 
sincere  pleasure  to  have  served  In  the 
Congress  with  such  a  fine  statesman,  and 
I  hope  he  will  come  out  to  California  and 
enjoy  the  sailing  in  Dana  Point  Harbor, 
which  will  be  completed  next  year. 

GENERAL    LEAVE    TO    EXTEND 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IROUNO.4191 


Abbitt 

Anderson.  111. 

Aanunzio 

Barrett 

Bates 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Carey 

Corman 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Fisher 

Plynt 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oarmatz 

Oathlngs 


Halleclc 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

JohrLson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Laird 

Mathias,  Md. 

Matsunaga 

Miller,  Calif. 

Felly 

Fool 

Rees 

Resnlck 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rosenthal 

St.  Onge 


Schwelker 

Slkes 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Steed 

Stratton 

Stuckey 

SulUv&n 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Walker 

Watklns 

Watson 

Whitener 

Williams.  Miss. 

Willis 

Young 

Zlon 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  367 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

AMENDMENTS  TO  CERTAIN  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  ACTS 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideraUon 
of  the  blU  (H.R.  13934)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Conununlty  Act  of  1955, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  the  Euratom  Co- 
operation Act  of  1958,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN     THE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  13934,  with  Mr. 
Nix  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Holi- 
field]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosmer]  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Houfield]. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  us,  HJl. 
13934.  is  the  so-called  AEC  omnibus  bill 
for  1967.  This  is  the  type  of  legislation 
which  the  Joint  Committee  reconmiends 
from  time  to  time — as  was  done  In  1964 
and  1961 — to  update,  revise,  and  clarify 
miscellaneous  portions  of  the  atomic 
energy  legislation  in  light  of  changing 
circumstances. 

I  do  not  regard  this  bill  as  controver- 
sial, nor  do  any  of  the  other  17  members 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  We  recommended  that  this  bill 
be  enacted,  without  a  single  dissenting 
vote.  Moreover,  an  identical  companion 


bill.  S.  2644,  passed  the  other  body  on 
November  15. 

Although  noncontroversial,  this  pro- 
posed legislation  is  important  and  should 
be  enacted  without  delay.  To  conserve 
the  time  of  Congress  and  its  committees, 
the  Joint  Committee  generally  attempts 
to  combine  miscellaneous  proposed  statu- 
tory changes  into  one  bill.  The  bill  before 
us  today.  H.R.  13934,  is  the  result  of  our 
committee's  consideration  of  seven  sepa- 
rate legislative  proposals  submitted  by 
the  executive  branch  during  1967,  the 
latest  of  which  was  transmitted  as  late 
SIS  November  2,  as  well  as  additions  and 
modifications  suggested  by  the  commit- 
tee and  its  members.  However,  if  action 
Is  not  taken  now  on  this  bill  a  number  of 
AEC  programs  will  be  hampered,  includ- 
ing the  final  stages  of  disposal  of  the 
Grovernment's  interest  in  the  community 
of  Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.,  and  continued 
cooperation  with  a  number  of  European 
countries  in  atomic  energy  matters. 

Our  conamittee's  review  of  this  matter 
was  thorough,  and  tlie  results  are  re- 
flected in  our  hearings  and  report  which 
are  before  the  House.  We  particularly 
heeded  the  effect  of  this  bill  on  Govern- 
ment costs  and  revenues,  in  view  of  the 
stringent  budgetary  situation  which  faces 
us  today.  In  this  connection,  I  am  con- 
fident that  this  bill  will  result  In  very 
substantial  dollar  revenues  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  balance-of-payments 
gains  to  this  country.  Although  there  are 
necessarily  many  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  estimates,  the  net  effect  of  en- 
actment of  this  bill  could  be  an  increase 
in  Government  revenues  over  a  period  of 
years  of  about  $500,000,000. 

With  this  introductory  statement.  I 
shall  now  summarize  the  bill  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  House.  Of  course,  I 
stand  ready  to  answer  any  questions 
Members  may  have  concerning  this  leg- 
islation. 

Section  1  would  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  revise  the  system 
of  priorities  applicable  to  the  sale  of  the 
Government-owned  apartment  houses  at 
Los  Alamos,  N.  Mex.  As  It  wo\ild  be 
amended,  section  58  would  authorize  the 
sale  of  these  buildings  on  a  priority  basis 
not  only  to  housing  cooperatives,  but  to 
certain  others  as  well.  Section  1  of  HJl. 
13934  incorporates  the  substance  of  bills 
introduced  earlier  this  year  by  Senator 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  and  Congressman 
Thomas  G.  Morris. 

Sections  2,  3,  and  4  would  also  amend 
the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955.  Under  these  sections  the  AEC 
would  be  authorized  to  continue  to  make 
assistance  payments  to  the  cities  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  and  Richland,  Wash.,  and 
to  the  Richland  school  district.  The 
Commission's  present  authority  to  make 
these  payments  to  these  entities  expires 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Under  the  amend- 
ment, any  contracts  entered  Into  by  the 
AEC  to  provide  such  assistance,  under 
the  authority  of  section  94  of  the  Com- 
munity Act,  could  not  extend  beyond 
Jime  30.  1979.  The  proposed  legislation 
would  state  more  explicitly  the  criteria 
for  making  such  payments,  including  the 
objective  that  assistance  pajmients  by 
the  AEC  be  reduced  or  terminated  at  the 
earliest  practical  time. 


The  amendments  also  provide  that  no 
appropriations  shall  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
Community  Act  unless  previously  au- 
thorized by  legislation  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. 

Sections  5  through  12  of  the  bill  would 
effect  amendments  to  Uie  Atomic  Eln- 
ergy  Act  of  1954. 

Sections  5  and  6  would  confer  on  the 
Director  of  the  AEC's  Division  of  Mili- 
tary Application  the  new  title  of  As- 
sistant General  Manager  for  Military 
Application.  These  amendments  further 
provide  that  the  officer  serving  in  the 
position  shall  have  general  or  flag  rank, 
and  that  his  service  shall  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Commission  for  his  pay  and  al- 
lowances. The  Commission  believes,  and 
the  Joint  Committee  agrees,  that  this 
statutory  change  should  facilitate  the 
AEC's  ability  to  continue  to  obtain  high- 
ly qualified  officers  from  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  fill  this  key  military  posi- 
tion within  the  Commission. 

Section  7  of  H.R.  13934  would  amend 
section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
provide  additional  authority  for  the 
AEC  to  perform  research  for  others  i>er- 
taining  to  the  protection  of  the  public 
health  and  safety.  Fundamentally,  this 
authority  is  intended  to  permit  the  AEC 
to  utilize  its  facilities,  equipment,  and 
personnel  to  help  solve  important  bea-lth 
and  safety  problems — such  as  those  re- 
lating to  environmental  pollution — with 
respect  to  which  the  Commission's  ex- 
cellent and  often  unique  resources  can 
make  significant  contributions  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  see  that  existing  Federal  facil- 
ities be  used  and  to  prevent  construction 
by  other  agencies  of  costly  duplicate 
facilities. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  amend 
subsection  41(b)  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  eliminate  the  statutory  require- 
ment for  determinations  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  quantities  of  special  nuclear 
material  to  be  produced  imder  section 
41,  and  the  amoimts  to  be  available  for 
distribution  by  the  AEC  pursuant  to 
sections  53  and  54  of  the  act. 

Section  9  of  the  bill  would  amend  sub- 
section 53(f)  of  the  act  to  eliminate  a 
reference  to  the  Presidential  determina- 
tions which,  because  of  the  change  to 
be  made  by  section  8  of  the  bill,  would 
no  longer  be  applicable. 

Sections  10,  11,  and  12  of  the  bin  cor- 
rect certain  technical  defects  in  the 
existing  law  without  making  any  sub- 
stantive change. 

Section  13  would  amend  the  Euratom 
Cooperation  Act  of  1958  to  effect  three 
changes.  This  section  would,  first,  au- 
thorize the  transfer  of  an  additional 
145,000  kilograms  of  contained  uranium- 
235  to  the  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity; second,  authorized  the  transfer 
of  and  additional  1,000  kilograms  of  Plu- 
tonium to  Euratom ;  and  third,  authorize 
the  AEC  to  perform  uranium  enrichment 
services  for  Euratom.  All  enriched  ura- 
nium and  Plutonium  made  available  by 
the  AEC  under  these  increased  authori- 
zations would  be  transferred  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  all  the  material  would  be  sub- 
ject to  safeguards  to  detect  diversion  on 
this  material  from  authorized  uses. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  would  simply  add 
a  new  heading  In  the  table  of  contents  of 
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thu  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  wish  to  say  a  few 
additional  words  concerning  the  per- 
formance by  the  AEC  of  research  for 
others. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  lab- 
oratories represent  a  national  asset  of 
incomparable  value.  The  plants  them- 
selves are  unique  in  their  quality  and 
diversity.  They  are  staffed  by  outstand- 
ing people,  expert  in  both  the  physical 
and  life  sciences.  The  systems  type  ap- 
proach which  they  have  applied  to  prob- 
lems of  such  magnitude  and  complexity 
as  development  of  nuclear  energy  espe- 
cially qualifies  these  organizations  for 
coping  with  other  pressing  tasks  affect- 
ing the  public  health  and  safety  which 
must  be  imdertaken  today.  Section  7  of 
HJl.  13934  was  included  in  this  bill  at 
the  recommendation  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, to  provide  additional  assurance 
that  the  AECs  excellent  facilities  will 
be  available  to  undertake  these  tasks. 

At  the  present  time,  the  AEC  possesses 
authority  under  section  33  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  to  perform  research 
for  others  under  certain  circumstances, 
provided  the  Commission  deems  the  ac- 
tirities  and  studies  "appropriate  to  the 
development  of  atomic  energy."  In  addi- 
tion, the  AEC  possesses  a  very  broad 
charter  linder  sections  31  and  32  of  the 
act  to  perform  or  have  iierfonned  re- 
search and  development  pertaining  to  the 
atomic  energy  program.  Further,  the 
Commission  may  perform  work — includ- 
ing work  outside  of  the  atomic  energy 
field — ^for  other  Federal  agencies  imder 
the  so-called  Economy  Act.  Using  these 
authorities,  the  AEC  has  undertaken 
such  programs  as  development  of  Uquid 
centrifuges  for  use  in  carcinogenesis 
studies,  as  well  as  some  ecological  and 
environmental  pollution  studies. 

The  AEC  has  also  initiated  a  so-called 
"spin-off"  program,  designed  to  help 
translate  into  beneficial  commercial-in- 
dustrial use  the  information  and  tech- 
niques developed  in  the  atomic  energy 
program. 

Notwithstanding  these  pro%isions  of 
law,  there  may  be  legal  barriers  which 
prevent  the  use  of  the  AEC's  facilities 
where  they  could  make  additional — per- 
haps unique — contributions  to  the  public 
health  and  safety.  Such  a  barrier  could 
exist,  for  example,  if  a  State  or  local 
government  were  to  seek  the  AEC's  as- 
sistance in  performing  certain  tjTJes  of 
nonnuclear  work  for  which  the  AEC's 
facilities  were  especially  qualified.  Sec- 
tion 7  of  HJl.  13934  would  assist  in  re- 
moving such  obstacles  to  obtaining  the 
fiill  benefits  from  the  investment  made 
by  the  Americam  people  in  the  plants, 
equipment,  and  persormel  of  the  AEC. 

This  is  a  matter,  incidentally,  that  I 
and  other  memt>ers  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, particularly  the  ranking  House 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  HosmekI,  have  been 
concerned  with  for  some  time.  Included 
in  the  record  of  our  committee's  hearings 
on  the  AEC's  budget  for  this  fiscal  year 
are  letters  I  sent  to  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Comi>- 
troller  General  last  fall — see  part  2  of 
AEC  authorizing  leglslaUon,  fiscal  year 


1968,  pages  1285-1287— expressing  my 
views  on  this  subject.  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  include  these  letters  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, as  well  as  excerpts  from  a  talk 
which  I  deUvered  in  September  1966  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  I  cite  these  docu- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  our  committee's  interest  in 
achieving  the  best  utilization  of  the 
AEC's  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  our  national 
needs  today  and  in  the  years  to  come 
will  be  too  great  to  afford  the  luxxiry  of 
wasteful  duplication  of  equipment,  and 
the  building  up  of  new  teams  of  special- 
ists, when  we  may  already  have  the 
mfeans  at  hand  to  do  the  job.  That  is  why 
our  committee  supports  the  Inclusion  of 
section  7  in  HR.  13934. 

Of  course,  once  this  bill  is  enacted  the 
Joint  Committee  would  expect  to  main- 
tain careful  supervision  over  the  AEC's 
use  of  this  new  authority  to  assure  that 
the  intent  of  Congress  is  being  carried 
out.  Moreover,  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees and  Congress  would,  of  course, 
retain  complete  control  over  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  by  the  AEC  pursuant  to  this 
law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  my  sum. 
mary  and  statement  concerning  HH. 
13934.  The  material  I  referred  to  earlier 
is  as  follows : 

Hotrss  OF  Represxxtativss. 
Washington.  DC,  Notemher  15.  1968. 
Hon.  Elmzs  B.  Staats. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Elmks:  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  as  I 
am  sure  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  pro- 
posal which  I  am  making. 

I  am  not  making  this  proposal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  work  for  the  A.E.C.  na- 
tional laboratories,  but  on  behalf  of  utiliz- 
ing these  well  equipped  laboratoitea  and  per- 
sonnel for  appropriate  Federal  projects  In 
the  field  of  antl  poUutlon.  I  see  no  reason 
lor  building  and  equipping  duplicate  labora- 
tories and  the  costly  and  laborious  effort  of 
obtaining  scientific  teams  who  probably  wUl 
not  hare  the  background  of  specialized 
knowledge  which  present  scientific  person- 
nel hare  in  the  A.E.C.  laboratories. 

I  win  want  to  go  Into  this  matter  In  mcM-e 
detaU    In    January    with    you    and    Charles 
Schultze. 
Kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Chtt  Holdtzld. 

Ctmirman. 

JOLNT   COMICTTTEK    ON    ATOMIC   EnZRCT. 

Norember  is,  1966. 
Mr.  Chaklxs  L.  Schtxtzk. 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

DzAB  M«.  Schttltze:  I  am  writing  to  dis- 
cuss the  overall  pollution  of  our  environ- 
ment, which  President  Johnson  has  de- 
scribed as  "one  of  the  most  pervaslre  prob- 
lems of  ova  society."  I  also  wish  to  offer  some 
suggestions  concerning  use  of  existing  facu- 
lties to  help  resolve  this  critical  problem  af- 
fecting o\ir  nation  and  the  entire  world. 

Month  by  month  the  degree  of  concern 
over  poUution,  within  the  scientlilc  com- 
munity and  the  public  at  Urge,  becomes 
more  Intense.  Clearly.  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  to  furnish  dy- 
namic leadership  In  planning  and  conduct- 
ing a  long  term  program  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  In  this  CMinectlon.  I  have  reviewed 
and  been  Impressed  by  last  November's  re- 


port of  the  Environmental  Pollution  Panel  <t 
the  President's  Science  Advisory  Commltte*. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  publicly  t^n^ 
attention  to  some  of  the  Panel's  most  slgntt. 
leant  conclusions. 

One  of  these  conclusions  is  that  an  urgent 
need  exists  to  provide  additional  trained  ps. 
sonnel,  with  adequate  facilities,  to  lauoch 
the  required  broadscale  attack  on  the  mani- 
fold causes  of  environmental  polluOon. 
While  I  generaUy  agree  with  this  view,  i  ui 
concerned  that  we  may  lose  Irretrievable 
lead-time  In  establishing  new  organlzatiani 
and  facilities,  which  wlU  result  In  wasteful 
dupUcation  and  fail  to  achieve  the  destred 
results.  We  can  and  must  make  the  optimnm 
use  of  the  quaUfied  people  and  facilities  cur- 
rently  available  to  lis. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  the  Fedenl 
Government  has  supported  a  vast  program 
of  research  and  development  Including  the 
construction  of  expensive  laboratories  and 
other  scientific  establishments.  These  plants 
are  furnished  with  the  most  advanced  equip, 
ment.  Thousands  of  scientists  and  engineen 
have  been  trained  at  Federal  expense,  and 
there  exists  in  this  country  a  number  of  high- 
ly skilled  organizations  which  we  have  buUi 
up  and  supported  In  order  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  various  na- 
tional research  and  development  objectives. 
My  efforts  on  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  and  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee have  convinced  me  of  the  crtOcil 
need  for  making  better  use  of  these  Federal 
research  establishments  In  solving  the  di- 
lemma of  environmental  pollution,  particu- 
larly as  it  relates  to  urban  design.  This  needs 
to  be  done  in  order  to  maximize  our  sclcnUflc 
and  technological  progress  and  to  achieve 
the  best  allocation  of  scarce  resources. 

As  a  specific  example  I  caU  your  attentton 
to  the  Federally-suppwrted  atomic  energy  re- 
search laboratories.  Unquestionably,  th^e 
facilities  represent  a  national  asset  of  in- 
comparable value.  The  plants  themselves  are 
outstanding  in  their  quality  and  diversity. 
They  are  staffed  by  outstanding  people,  ex- 
pert In  lx)th  the  physical  and  Ufe  sciencea 
The  systems  type  approach  which  they  hai« 
applied  to  problems  of  the  magnitude  and 
complexity  of  development  of  nuclear  energy 
for  peaceful  and  military  purposes  especially 
qualifies  these  organizations  for  coping  with 
the  Herculean  tasks  which  must  t>e  accom- 
plished In  order  to  safeguard  our  environ- 
ment against  poUution.  Moreover,  and  very 
Imptortantly.  these  organizations  have  had 
perhaps  the  most  extensive  experience  In 
many  of  the  programs  which  must  be  pur- 
sued now  with  great  vigor,  such  as  measure- 
menta  of  poUution.  studies  of  its  effects,  and 
analysis  of  waste  disposal  methods. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  Chairman  Glenn  Sea- 
borg.  and  have  requested  him  to  consld«r 
carefully  the  capabilities  of  our  atomic  energy 
facilities  to  contribute  to  the  national  effort 
to  abate  pollution.  I  am  also  bringing  this 
to  yotir  personal  attention  because  of  your 
position  of  responsibUlty  concerning  ttal 
the  overaU  programs  of  Executive  AgenctM. 
I  hope  you  wlU  specifically  review  this  sub- 
Ject  with  Dr.  Seaborg  to  determine  how  best 
to  utilize  these  outstanding  laboratories. 
Your  effw^  to  assxire  that  available  resources 
are  used  wherever  possible  are  of  the  utmost 
Importance  in  promoting  an  effective,  timely 
and  economical  Federal  approach  to  thli 
problem.  You  can  be  assured  of  my  support 
In  these  efforts. 

I  beUeve  It  U  of  vital  Importance  that  the 
matters  I  have  discussed  be  given  full  and 
early  consideration.  Accordingly.  I  would  ap- 
preciate an  opportunity  to  talk  with  yoo 
about  them  as  soon  as  our  mutual  BcbedulM 
permit. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Crkt  HounzLS, 

CKaimutn. 
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A  Comprehensive  Approach  to  the 
Pollution  Problem 
(Excerpts  from  remarks  by  Congressman 
Chzt  Holhteld,  chairman.  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  at  the  Governors' 
Conference,  Gilbertsvllle,  Ky.,  September 
19.  1966) 

I  for  one  question  whether  present  efforts 
to  bring  environmental  pollution  under  con- 
trol as  we  enter  the  era  of  the  megalopolis 
will  be  successful.  Thus  far  most  of  the 
thinking  on  the  subject  has  been  devoted 
to  isolating  single  aspects  of  the  problem — 
guch  as  air  pollution  resulting  from  the 
operation  of  automobiles,  or  water  pollution 
due  to  industrial  operations. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  Is  fruitful  to  con- 
sider only  specific  types  of  poUution.  The 
piecemeal  approach  tends  to  limit  the  con- 
sideration to  only  local  areas  of  such  pollu- 
tion. Moreover,  certain  areas  tend  to  be  em- 
phasized while  others  are  neglected.  For  ex- 
ample, one  Important  aspect  of  environ- 
mental control  which  I  think  has  been  ne- 
glected is  the  Interrelation  of  envlroiunental 
poUution  factors  with  our  over-all  way  of 
Ufe.  I  think  It  Is  time  now  to  look  at  com- 
plete urban  centers  with  control  of  environ- 
mental pollution  a  fundamental  factor  In 
their  design. 

In  many  localities  we  are  now  witnessing 
the  construction  of  completely  new  cities, 
sometimes  through  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  large  new  developments,  and  In  many 
cases  through  the  wholesale  redevelopment 
of  existing  urban  areas.  Wouldn't  It  be  wise 
to  seize  this  opportunity  to  take  an  overall 
approach  to  the  pollution  problem?  Let  me 
give  a  few  examples  of  what  I  have  In  mind. 
The  automobile  Is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
contributors  to  atmospheric  pollution.  High- 
ways and  Interchanges  for  automobUes  pre- 
sent severe  problems  In  the  design  of  urban 
communities.  It's  quite  possible  that  if  we 
looked  at  these  questions  as  related  prob- 
lems— that  Is,  as  {>art  of  a  whole — we  might 
find  a  combined  solution  to  both  of  them. 
In  other  words.  In  lieu  of  setting  one  group 
of  planners  upon  the  problem  of  reducing 
pollution  from  the  automobile  and  another 
groups  to  solving  the  transportation  ques- 
tion, why  not  look  at  these  as  Interrelated 
problems?  In  doing  so  the  planners  might 
find  that  restricted  use  of  the  automobile 
and  the  creation  of  a  central  mass  transpor- 
tation system  in  the  urban  area  would  pro- 
vide superior  commuting  service  while  elimi- 
nating both  the  problem  of  air  pollution  and 
the  problem  of  concrete  Jungles.  Other  simi- 
lar examples  of  the  value  of  considering, 
urban  design  from  the  standpoint  of  a  com- 
plete system  can  readily  be  given. 

One  fundamental  factor  which  is  critical 
to  the  overall  problem  of  urban  design  Is 
the  provision  of  energy.  The  availability  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  low  cost  energy  which 
In  Itself  does  not  contaminate  the  environ- 
ment will  p)ermit  the  elimination  of  many 
of  our  p>ollutlon  problems.  With  adequate 
supplies  of  low  cost  energy,  water  can  be 
purified,  air  can  be  filtered,  automobiles  can 
be  propelled,  various  wastes  can  be  converted 
and  eliminated,  and  so  forth.  Nuclear  energy, 
for  one,  may  fill  this  bill.  Perhaps,  therefore, 
energy  should  be  given  a  more  central  posi- 
tion in  our  urban  planning. 

The  foregoing  amply  Indicates,  I  think, 
that  we  can  no  longer  consider  piecemeal 
solutions  to  our  environmental  problems.  We 
must  approach  the  urban  design  problem 
on  a  broader  basis.  I  also  want  to  Indicate 
that  It  Is  an  urgent  matter  to  get  on  with 
the  overall  system  analysis  approach  In  our 
attempts  to  achieve  proper  control  of  en- 
vironmental pollution.  We  should  also 
Utilize  our  great  scientific  centers  to  give  us 
guidance  in  this  critical  area.  Our  atomic 
energy  laboratories,  for  example,  contain  a 
concentration  of  scientific  and  technical 
talent  never  before  amassed.  The  ac- 
complishments   in    the    field    of    nuclear 


weapons  and  civilian  applications  of  nuclear 
energy  I  do  not  believe  are  matched  by  any 
other  scientific  effort.  I  think  It  might  help 
if  I  were  to  give  a  few  examples  to  Illustrate 
the  uniqueness  of  this  national  resource  and 
Its  adequacy  to  treat  the  overall  system  an- 
alysis approach  to  the  urban  design  problem. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission's  national 
laboratories  are  staffed  by  outstanding 
scientists  in  both  the  physical  and  life 
sciences.  The  concept  of  tracer  techniques 
mastered  and  used  In  the  atomic  energy 
program  Is  a  fundamental  tool  In  the  an- 
alysis of  our  environment.  The  problems  of 
nuclear  weapons  effects  and  fallout  have 
been  faced  by  the  national  laboratories  on  a 
worldwide  basis  using  techniques  directly 
applicable  to  the  analysis  of  pollution  prob- 
lems. The  worldwide  asi>ect  of  i>oUutlon  Is 
stressed  In  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Panel  on  Pollution  where 
they  recommended  that  data  be  obtained 
on  pollution  and  temperature  trends  in  the 
atmosphere  and  stratosphere  throughout 
the  world.  The  same  approach  has  been  used 
concerning  measurements  In  the  oceans 
when  radioactive  waste  disposal  In  the  ocean 
was  under  consideration.  The  biological 
studies  of  the  effects  of  radiation  on  ecologi- 
cal systems  is  also  an  area  of  special  talent 
possessed  by  the  national  laboratories.  The 
pest  control  work  which  has  been  achieved 
through  the  use  of  radiation  also  covers  an 
Important  aspect  of  the  environmental  pol- 
lution problem.  Of  course,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  which  was  done  by  our  national  lab- 
oratories, to  supply  the  electrical  needs  of 
urban  centers  Is  a  fundamental  factor  in  any 
approach  to  the  poUution  problem.  "Itiis  one 
factor  may  prove  to  be  the  most  effective  In 
contributing  to  a  solution  to  the  pollution 
problem — but  It  must  be  considered  in  the 
overall  analysis  of  our  environmental  pollu- 
tion problem. 

What  I  personaUy  propose  to  do  is  to  fol- 
low up  on  this  item  with  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  What  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  do  is  mobilize 
Its  resources  and  come  up  with  an  outline 
of  how  to  approach  the  overaU  environ- 
mental poUution  problem  of  the  mega- 
lopolis. If  It  is  agreed  that  the  proposed  at- 
tack can  give  us  valuable  assistance  then  we 
can  look  Into  how  this  competence  can  be 
utilized. 

I  firmly  beUeve  that  our  only  hope  for  a 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  general  problems 
of  environmental  poUution  Is  the  compre- 
hensive approach.  The  city  or  the  megalopolis 
must  be  considered  as  a  whole  and  ways 
must  be  found  to  provide  man  with  his 
needs  without  poisoning  blm. 

Mr.  HOUPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Teimessee  [Mr.  EvinsI  may  ex- 
tend his  rranarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Holifield]  and  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  13934  which  consists 
of  amendments  to  various  atomic  energy 
acts. 

This  is  a  most  important  and  signifi- 
cant bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  atomic  city  of  Oak 
Ridge. 

This  bill  contains  provisions  to  retain 
and  continue  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission's passmen ts  in  lieu  of  taxes  to 
the  city  of  Oak  Ridge,  among  other  local 
governmental  units.  These  pajrments  are 


vital  and  essential  to  the  city  of  Oak 
Ridge  because  of  the  limitations  placed 
upon  its  tax  base  by  its  Inception  and 
development  as  a  Federal  city  with  vir- 
tually all  industry  owned  and  operated 
by  a  Federal  agency.  In  other  words 
these  pasrments  assist  in  filling  the  void 
in  revenue  which  normtdly  could  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  to  a  municipality 
through  a  private  industrial  base. 

In  1955  pajmaents  were  approved  for 
a  10 -year  period  to  the  city  government 
of  Oak  Ridge.  This  bill  under  considera- 
tion today  proposes  to  continue  these 
payments  with  the  provision  that  future 
payments  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and 
funds  appropriated  as  needed  by  the 
Committee   on  Appropriations. 

In  the  meantime  the  city  of  Oak 
Ridge  is  continuing  and  developing  Its 
program  of  progress  to  expand  its  pri- 
vate industrial  base  and  its  tax  base.  I 
want  to  commend  and  congratulate  the 
city  of  Oak  Ridge  upon  its  achievements 
and  objectives  in  this  cormection.  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  in  its 
report  praised  the  efforts  of  Oak  Ridge 
to  achieve  "financial  Independence 
through  self-help." 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  this 
most  Important  legislation.  It  is  vital — 
it  is  needed — it  is  the  equitable  course 
to  follow,  and  I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  Joint  Committee's  evaluation  of 
HJl.  13934  was  characterized  by  a  bi- 
partisan spirit,  as  has  generally  been  the 
case  with  our  committee's  activities.  This 
bill  is,  to  some  extent,  "nuts  and  bolts" 
legislation  designed  to  perfect  inadequa- 
cies in  existing  law,  or  to  continue  co- 
operation already  begim.  The  Atomic 
Elnergy  Act  of  1954  Is  the  basic  charter 
by  which  the  Nation's  atomic  affsdrs  are 
governed.  Prom  time  to  time  we  bring  be- 
fore the  Congress  a  bill  such  as  this  one 
making  such  adjustments  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  as  seem  necessary  or 
desirable.  In  short  this  is  sort  of  an  an- 
nual housekeeping  exercise.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  also  mtOces  similar  adjustments 
in  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955  and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of 
1958. 

The  vice  chairman  of  our  committee 
has  summarized  the  bill,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  what  he  has  said.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  that  I  regard  this  bill  as  a 
moneymaker  for  the  U5.  Government. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  Justifiably  seri- 
ously concerned  about  Oovemment  ex- 
penses and  the  balance  of  payments,  this 
bill  offers  a  hai^y  contrast  to  some  of 
the  legislation  that  has  been  presented 
to  Congress. 

For  example,  all  of  the  plutonium  and 
uranium-235  transferred  to  Euratom  by 
the  AEC  under  this  bill  will  be  on  a  cash 
basis,  and  as  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Holitteld]  has  pointed  out, 
the  potential  revenues  to  the  Government 
are  very  substantial — in  the  range  of 
$500  million.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
at  our  committee's  request,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  furnished  his  opinion  that 
the  AEC's  charge  for  uranium  enriching 
services — which  will  probably  provide  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  revenues  to  be  received 
by  the  Government  as  the  result  of  pass- 
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ing  this  bill — does  not  provide  any  sub- 
sidy to  the  foreign  or  domestic  nuclear 
industry. 

One  section  of  this  bill — section  7 — 
deals  with  the  performance  of  research 
by  the  AEC  related  to  the  public  health 
and  safety.  In  this  connection  I  want  to 
emphasize  a  paragraph  in  our  commit- 
tee's report,  which  helps  to  explain  one 
of  our  basic  purposes  in  recommending 
this  legislation.  It  reads: 

It  is  not  Intended  that  this  authority  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  requesting  funds  to  ex- 
pand the  AEC's  facilities  or  equipment;  nor 
to  reqxiest  increased  personnel  for  the  AEC 
or  its  contractors.  Rather,  this  authority  is 
intended  to  permit  the  AEC  to  utilize  Its 
then  existing  facilities,  equipment,  and  per- 
sonnel to  help  solve  important  health  and 
safety  problems  with  which  the  AEC  Is 
qualified    to   cope. 

Thus,  we  make  It  quite  clear  that  we 
are  not  proposing  that  the  AEC  engage 
in  "empire  building."  On  the  other  hand, 
this  report  language  is  directed  at  re- 
quests for  fimds  by  the  AEC.  and  is  not 
intended  to  prohibit,  for  example,  in- 
cidental purchase  of  equipment  or  pay- 
ment to  additional  personnel  by  the 
AEC  using  funds  suppUed  by  another 
agency  or  entity  to  which  assistance  is 
provided. 

I  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  speech 
I  made  November  7  to  the  American 
Nuclear  Society  relating  to  the  use  of 
the  AEC's  laboratories,  and  which  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  on  November  14, 
1967 — page  32401.  Among  other  things, 
I  pointed  to  the  need  for  avoiding  the 
performance  of  work  in  AEC  facilities 
which  could  be  accomplished  as  easily 
and  often  more  economically  in  commer- 
cial facilities.  H.R.  13934  fully  recognizes 
this  principle.  For  example,  the  AEC 
would  have  to  make  certain  findings 
relative  to  the  inadequacy  of  private  fa- 
cilities before  undertaking  work  under 
the  new  authority.  Moreover,  the  AEC 
would  be  authorized  to  have  performed 
by  subcontract  limited  portions  of  a  total 
project  undertaken  under  section  33.  as 
amended. 

One  other  point  worth  noting  about 
this  section  of  H.R.  13934  is  that  Congress 
and  its  committees  will  have  every  op- 
PDrtunity  to  observe  and  maintain  ap- 
propriate control  over  the  AEC's  use  of 
this  new  authority,  through  the  usual 
authorization  and  appropriations  proc- 
ess. Among  other  things,  this  would  help 
assure  that  AEC's  basic  programmatic 
missions  are  not  adversely  affected  or  in- 
terfered with  by  virtue  of  AEC's  exercise 
of  this  new  authority. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  HJl.  13934  is  a  worthwhile 
piece  of  legislation,  and  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage today. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  effect 
on  Government  revenues  of  the  legisla- 
tion before  us: 

ErjTCT  ON  Government  Reventtes  of 
Enacting  H.R.  13934 
Section  1.  Sale  of  Apartment  Houses — 
Government  will  receive  M. 168.000  If  houses 
sold  at  appraised  value.  If  houses  sold  to  high 
bidder  this  amount  could,  of  course,  be 
higher  or  lower.  Could  be  as  much  as  25% 
less  than  this  If  priortly  exercised  on  all 
property.  Estimated  that  all  property  will  be 
sold  by  end  of  fiscal  year  1969. 


Sections  2  to  4.  Continued  Assistance  to 
Oak  Ridge  and  Richland: 

(a)  Lump  sum  payment  to  City  of  Rich- 
land. $800,000. 

(b)  Lump  sum  payment  to  Richland 
Schools,  $5,600,000. 

(c)  Continued  annual  payments  to  Oak 
Ridge — payments  for  past  several  years  have 
run  about  (1.3  million  annually. 

Sections  5  and  6.  Creating  Statutory  Posi- 
tion of  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Mili- 
tary Application — No  effect  on  revenues  of 
Goveriunent. 

Section  7.  AEC  Research  Activities  Relative 
to  Health  and  Safety — Savings  to  Govern- 
ment will  probably  result  through  avoidance 
of  duplication  of  facilities  and  personnel. 
AEC  normally  charges  for  work  performed 
under  section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
on  a  full  cost  recovery  basis. 

Sections  8  and  9.  Elimination  of  Presiden- 
tial Determinations  Concerning  Production 
and  DUtrlbutlon  of  Special  Nuclear  Mate- 
rial— No  effect  on  revenues  of  Government. 

Sections  10  to  12.  Technical  Amendments 
to  Atomic  Energy  Act — No  effect  on  revenues 
of  Government. 

Section  13.  Additional  Plutonium  and 
U-235  for  EURATOM;  Toll  Enriching  for 
Euratom : 

(a)  Plutonlvun — If  all  additional  1000  kilo- 
grams are  transferred.  Government  revenues 
would  be  increased  from  a  minimum  of  about 
$19.4  million  to  a  maximum  of  about  $38.7 
million. 

(b)  Uranium  235— If  all  additional  145,000 
kilograms  are  transferred  by  toll  enriching. 
Government  revenues  would  be  Increased  by 
about  $500,000,000. 

(c)  Toll  enriching — No  budgetary  effect 
untU  1/1/69.  Thereafter,  there  could  be  a 
reduction  in  use  of  AEC  feed  material  during 
calendar  years  "69  and  '70  valued  as  high  as 
$18  million.  This  estimate  could  be  substan- 
tially revised  due  to  increased  use  of  enriched 
uranium  within  EURATOM  countries,  and 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  certain  projects 
will  utilize  toll  enriching. 

Section  14.  Adding  New  Heading  to  Table 
of  Contents  of  Community  Act — No  effect  on 
revenues  of  Government. 

STTMMAKT 

Enactment  of  bill  could  produce  substan- 
tial revenues  to  the  Government,  In  the 
realm  of  $500,000,000.  over  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Morris]. 

Mr.  MORRIS  of  New  Mexico.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  I  Mr.  Holifield]  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  [Mr.  Hosmer] 
for  their  excellent  work  on  this  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  fully  support  H.R.  13934.  which  In- 
cludes rrovi.^ions  amending  the  Atomic 
EInergy  Community  Act  of  1955.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Communities.  I  have  studied 
these  legis'ntive  proposals  carefully  and 
strongly  believe  they  should  be  enacted. 

Among  other  things,  this  bill  would 
permit  the  Government  to  complete  the 
sale  of  residential  housing  at  Los  Alamos, 
N.  Mex.  For  over  a  year,  the  AEC  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment have  delayed  offering  the 
apartment  houses  at  Los  Alamos  for  sale 
to  the  residents,  as  the  re.'^ult  of  wide- 
spread dissatisfaction  with  the  sales  pro- 
cedures. A  very  large  percentage  of  the 
people  who  live  and  work  at  Los  Alamos 
reside  in  these  buildings,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty over  the  plans  for  their  sale  has 


had  an  unsettling  effect  on  the  whole 
community. 

In  an  effort  to  resolve  the  problems 
which  had  arisen,  Senator  Anderson  and 
I  introduced  bills  which  were  designed  to 
improve  the  sales  program.  My  subcom- 
mittee held  a  hearing  at  Los  Alamos  on 
August  H,  and  careful  consideration  was 
given  to  all  the  comments  we  received.  I 
believe  that,  if  enacted,  H.R.  13934  will 
enable  the  AEC  and  DHUD  to  sell  these 
buildings  on  a  basis  which  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  the  Government  and  to  the 
people  of  Los  Alamos. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Duncan]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.   13934 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
58  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Conomunlty  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.    58.    Priority    Sale    or    Apartment 

HOCSES. — 

"a.  The  Commission  is  authorized  at  Los 
Alamos  to  grant  to  occupants,  project-con- 
nected persons,  and  persons  residing  In  the 
conununlty  both  at  the  time  of  offering  of 
an  apartment  house  for  sale  and  for  the  pre- 
ceding six  months,  and  to  any  of  the  fore- 
going persons  acting  together,  such  priority 
interests  and  priority  rights  for  the  purchase 
of  the  apartment  house  as  the  Commission 
determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable:  Pro- 
vided. That  a  first  priority  right  to  purchase 
may  be  granted  only  to  an  occupant  or  a 
group  of  occupants,  cr  an  assignee  (whose 
membership  or  ownership  is  composed  of 
occupants,  or  project-connected  persons,  or 
persons  residing  in  the  community  both  at 
the  time  of  offering  of  an  apartment  house 
for  sale  and  for  the  preceding  six  months,  or 
any  of  the  foregoing  persons)  of  the  priority 
Interests  of  such  occupants,  who  or  which 
has  obtained  the  priority  interest  of  at  least 
60  per  centum  of  the  occupants  of  the  apart- 
ment house :  Provided  further,  That  a  second 
priority  right  to  purchase  may  be  granted 
only  to  an  entity  whose  membership  or  own- 
ership consists  of  occupants,  or  project- 
connected  persons,  or  persons  residing 
In  the  community  both  at  the  time 
of  offering  of  an  apartment  house  for  sale 
and  for  the  preceding  six  months,  or  any 
of  the  foregoing  persons  ( provided  that  such 
entity  has  obtained  the  priority  Interest  of 
at  least  one  occupant),  and  whose  member- 
ship or  ownership  equals  in  number,  and 
occupies  or  agrees  to  occupy,  at  least  70  per 
centum  of  the  housing  units  in  the  apart- 
ment house.  The  15  per  centum  deduction 
specified  by  subsection  35  a.,  the  deduction 
provided  by  subsection  36  d.,  the  financing 
provisions  of  section  62,  and  the  Indemnity 
provided  by  secUons  63,  64,  65,  and  66  shall 
be  applicable  to  such  priority  sales  of  apart- 
ment houses.  Priority  Interests  granted  by 
the  Commission  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferable  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  prescribe,  but  no  priority  right 
to  purchase  shall  be  transfered  except  as  pro- 
vided by  section  43. 

"b.  Any  occupant  who  does  not  participate 
in  the  purchase  of  an  apartment  house  with 
respect  to  which  a  priority  right  to  purchase 
has  been  granted  shall  be  entitled,  at  the 
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Ume  of  sale  by  the  Commission,  to  a  lease  for 
occupany  of  his  housing  unit  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  months  from  the  date 
the  property  was  first  offered  for  sale:  Pro- 
fiided.  That  the  occupant  makes  application 
for  such  a  lease  within  30  days  of  the  grant 
of  such  priority  to  purchase.  In  selling  any 
apartment  house  with  respect  to  which  a 
lease  executed  under  this  section  is  in  effect, 
the  Commission  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  purchaser  to  assume  any  or  all  obliga- 
tions of  the  lessor.  The  Commission  in  such 
event  shall  guarantee  the  lessee's  perform- 
sDce  of  the  lease. 

"c.  Persons  who  have  purchased,  either  In- 
dividually or  Jointly  with  other  persons,  a 
glngle-family  house  or  duplex  house  (or  a 
single-family  unit  In  a  duplex  house)  at  Los 
Alamos  pursuant  to  a  priority  right  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  priority  purchase  of  an  apartment 
house. 

"d.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
Krlbe  by  rule  or  regulation  such  other  con- 
ditions as  It  may  find  necessary  or  desirable 
for  qualification  of  priority  Interests  and 
rights  for  the  purchase  of  an  apartment 
house." 

SBC.  2.  Section  91  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended.  Is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  a.  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof : 

"a.  Prom  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  munic- 
ipal Installations  to  a  governmental  or  other 
entity  at  or  for  the  conununlty.  the  Com- 
mission shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  make 
annual  assistance  payments  of  Just  and  rea- 
sonable sums  to  the  State,  county,  or  local 
entity  having  Jurisdiction  to  collect  property 
taxes  or  to  the  entity  receiving  the  Installa- 
tion transferred  thereunder:  Provided,  how- 
ever, with  respect  to  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Washington,  and 
the  Richland  School  District,  the  Commission 
IB  authorized  to  continue  to  make  assistance 
payments  of  Just  and  reasonable  sums  after 
expiration  of  such  ten-year  period.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  recipient  of  such 
payments,  the  Commission  shall  consider — 

"(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  improvements 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  governmental 
entity  upon  property  within  the  community 
If  such  property  were  not  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion by  reason  of  Federal  ownership; 

"(2)  the  maintaining  of  municipal  serv- 
ices at  a  level  which  will  not  Impede  the 
recruitment  or  retention  of  personnel  es- 
sential to  the  atomic  energy  program; 

"(3)  the  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  community  as  a  single  pur- 
pose national  defense  Installation  under 
emergency  conditions; 

"(4)  the  municipal  services  and  other 
burdens  Imposed  on  the  governmental  or 
other  entitles  at  the  community  by  the 
United  States  in  its  operations  in  the  project 
area;  and 

"(5)  the  tax  revenues  and  sources  avail- 
able to  the  governmental  entity,  its  efforts 
and  diligence  in  collection  of  taxes,  assess- 
ment of  property,  and  the  efficiency  of  Its 
operations."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  d,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 

"d.  With  respect  to  any  entity  not  less 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  period  referred  to  in  subsection 
a.  (or  not  less  than  six  months  prior  to 
June  30,  1979.  In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of 
Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Richland  School  District), 
the  Commission  shall  present  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  Its  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  need  for  any  further  as- 
sistance payments  to  such  entity.";   and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
section e.: 

"e.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion 91  a.  the  Commission  shall  assure  Itself 


that  the  governmental  or  other  entities  re- 
ceiving assistance  hereunder  utUlze  all  rea- 
sonable, available  means  to  achieve  financial 
self-sufficiency  to  the  end  that  assistance 
payments  by  the  Commission  may  be  re- 
duced or  terminated  at  the  earliest  practical 
time." 

Sec.  3.  Section  94  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conununlty  Act  of  1955,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  94.  Commission  Contracts. — The 
Commission  is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to  enter 
Into  a  contract  with  any  governmental  or 
other  entity  to  which  payments  are  required 
or  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 91,  obligating  the  Commission  to  make 
to  such  entity  the  payments  directed  or  au- 
thorized to  be  made  by  section  91 :  Provided, 
however.  That  the  term  of  such  contracts. 
In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Richland,  Washington,  and  the 
Richland  School  District,  shall  not  extend 
beyond  June  30,  1979." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  118a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"a.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act  unless  previously  authorized  by  legisla- 
tion enacted  by  Congress." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  25  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"a.  a  Division  of  MlUtary  Application  and 
such  other  program  divisions  (not  to  exceed 
ten  in  number)  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
its  responsibilities,  including  a  division  or  di- 
visions the  primary  responsibilities  of  which 
Include  the  development  and  application 
of  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  Di- 
vision of  Mllltarj-  Application  shall  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  an  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  Military  Application,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  an  active  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  general  or  flag  officer 
rank  or  grade,  as  appropriate.  E^ch  other 
program  division  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  re- 
quire each  such  division  to  exercise  such 
of  the  Commission's  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive powers  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine;" 

Sec.  6.  Section  28  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  re- 
vising the  first  two  sentences  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
•of  any  other  law,  the  officer  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Air  Force  serving  as  Assistant  Gen- 
eral Manager  for  Military  Application  shall 
serve  without  prejudice  to  his  commissioned 
status  as  such  officer.  Any  such  officer  serv- 
ing as  Assistant  General  Manager  for  Mili- 
tary Application  shall  receive  In  addition 
to  his  pay  and  allowances,  including  special 
and  incentive  pays,  for  which  pay  and  allow- 
ances the  Commission  shall  reimburse  his 
Service,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  such  pay  and  allowances,  includ- 
ing special  and  Incentive  pays,  and  the  com- 
pensation established  for  this  position." 

Sec.  7.  Section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  33.  Beseaech  roK  Others. — Where  the 
Commission  finds  private  facilities  or  labora- 
tories are  Inadequate  to  the  purpose.  It  Is 
authorized  to  conduct  for  other  persons, 
through  ItB  own  facilities,  such  of  those  ac- 
tivities and  studies  of  the  types  specified  In 
section  31  as  It  deems  appropriate  to  the 
development  of  atomic  energy.  To  the  ex- 
tent the  CtHnmlsslon  determines  that  pri- 
vate facilities  or  laboratories  are  Inadequate 
to  the  purpose,  and  that  the  Commission's 
facilities,  or  scientific  or  technical  resources 
have  the  potential  of  lending  significant  as- 
sistance to  other  persons  in  the  fields  of  pro- 
tection of  public  health  and  safety,  the  Com- 


mission may  also  assist  other  persons  in  these 
fields  by  conducting  for  such  persons, 
through  the  Commission's  own  faculties,  re- 
search and  development  or  training  acUvltlea 
and  studies.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
determine  and  make  such  charges  as  in  Its 
discretion  may  be  desirable  for  the  conduct 
of  the  activities  and  studies  referred  to  in 
this  section." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  41  b.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sxc.  9.  Subsection  63  f.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  revising  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Commission  is  directed  to 
distribute  within  the  United  States  sufficient 
special  nuclear  material  to  permit  the  con- 
duct of  widespread  Independent  research  and 
development  activities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable." 

Sec  10.  Subsection  53  c.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  (1)  The  Commission  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  under  this 
section  by  sale,  lease,  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  grant  or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services:  Provided, 
however.  That  unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  the  Commission  shall  not  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  distribute  special  nuclear  ma- 
terial except  by  sale  or  through  the  provi- 
sion of  production  or  enrichment  services 
to  any  person  who  possesses  or  operates  a 
utilization  facility  under  a  license  issued 
pursuant  to  section  103  or  104  b.  for  use  in 
the  course  of  activities  under  such  license: 
nor  shall  the  Commission  permit  any  such 
person  after  June  30,  1973,  to  continue  leas- 
ing for  use  In  the  course  of  such  activities 
special  nuclear  material  previously  leased  to 
such  person  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  161  n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "57  a.  (3)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "57  b.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended,  by 
striking  out  the  letter  "p."  appearing  after 
the  word  "or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  letter  "o.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Coop- 
eration Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  5.  Pvirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 54  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  there  is  hereby  authorized  for  sale 
or  lease  to  the  Community — 

two  hundred  fifteen  thousand  kilograms  of 
contained  uranium  235. 

one  thousand  five  hundred  kilograms  of 
Plutonium,  and 

thirty  kilograms  of  uranium  233, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement  or  agreements  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  State* 
and  the  Community  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended:  Provided. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
obtains  the  equivalent  of  a  first  lien  on  any 
such  material  sold  to  the  Community  for 
which  payment  Is  not  made  in  full  at  the 
time  of  transfer.  The  Commission  may  enter 
into  contracts  to  provide,  after  December  31, 
1968,  for  the  producing  or  enriching  of  all, 
or  part  of,  the  above-mentioned  contained 
uranium  235  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  161  v.  (B)  of  said  Act,  as  amended, 
in  lieu  of  sale  or  lease  thereof." 

Sec.    14.   The    table    of   contents   of   the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended,    is   amended   by  inserting  a  new 
heading  entitled. 
"Sec.  58.  Priority  Sale  of  Apartment  Housea." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  a£  read, 
printed  In  the  Rbcord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENTS    OFTEREO    BT     MS.    HOU7IELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer three  technical  amendments  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Holiitixo:  On 
page  4.  line  15.  delete  the  word  "thereunder" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "here- 
under". 

On  page  10.  delete  the  commas  at  the  end 
of  lines  22.  23  and  25,  .and  Insert  semicolons 
in  lieu  thereof. 

On  page  11.  Une  16,  delete  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Nix,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJt.  13934)  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as 
amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  the  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  988,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  sunendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  988, 1  call  up  the 
bill  S.  2644  from  the  Speaker's  table  for 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2644 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
M  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"Sec.  58.  Pmorttt  Saix  of  APAjtTMZMr 
Houses. — 

"a.  The  Commission  Is  authorized  at  Los 
Alamos  to  grant  to  occupants,  project-con- 
nected persons,  and  persons  residing  In  the 
community  both  at  the  time  of  offering  of 
an  apartment  house  for  sale  and  for  the 
preceding  six  months,  and  to  any  of  the 
foregoing  persons  acting  together,  such 
priority  Interest*  and  priority  rights  for  the 
purchase  of  the  apartment  house  as  the 
Commission  determines  to  be  fair  and  rea- 
sonable: Provided,  That  a  first  priority  right 
to  purchase  may  be  granted  only  to  an 
occupant  or  a  group  of  occupants,  or  an 
assignee  (whose  membership  or  ownership 
Is  composed  of  occupants,  or  project-con- 
nected persons,  or  persons  residing  in  the 
community  both  at  the  time  of  offering  of 


an  apartment  house  for  sale  and  for  the 
preceding  six  months,  or  any  of  the  fore- 
going persona)  of  the  priority  Interests  of 
such  occupants,  who  or  which  has  obtained 
the  priority  Interest  of  at  least  60  per  cen- 
tum of  the  occupants  of  the  apartment 
house:  Provided  further.  That  a  second 
priority  right  to  purchase  may  be  granted 
only  to  an  entity  whose  membership  or 
ownership  consists  of  occupants,  or  project- 
connected  persons,  or  persons  residing  in  the 
community  both  at  the  time  of  offering  of 
an  apartment  house  for  sale  and  for  the 
preceding  six  months,  or  any  of  the  fore- 
going persons  (provided  that  such  entity 
has  obtained  the  priority  Interest  of  at  least 
one  occupant),  and  whose  membership  or 
ownership  equals  in  number,  and  occupies  or 
agrees  to  occupy,  at  least  70  per  centum  of 
the  housing  units  In  the  apartment  house. 
The  16  per  centum  deduction  specified  by 
subsection  35  a.,  the  deduction  provided  by 
subsection  36  d.,  the  financing  provisions  of 
section  62,  and  the  indemnity  provided  by 
sections  63,  64,  65.  and  66  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  such  priority  sales  of  apartment 
houses.  Priority  Interests  granted  by  the 
Commission  under  this  section  shall  be 
transferable  as  the  Commission  may  by  rule 
or  regulation  prescribe,  but  no  priority  right 
to  purchase  shall  be  transferred  except  as 
provided  by  section  43. 

"b.  Any  occupant  who  does  not  partici- 
pate In  the  purchase  of  an  apartment  house 
with  respect  to  which  a  priority  right  to 
purchase  has  been  granted  shall  be  entitled, 
at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  Commission,  to  a 
lease  for  occupancy  of  his  housing  unit  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  fifteen  months  from 
the  date  the  property  was  first  offered  for 
sale:  ProiHdcd,  That  the  occupant  makes  ap- 
plication for  such  a  lease  within  30  days  of 
the  grant  of  such  priority  to  purchase.  In  sell- 
ing any  apartment  house  with  respect  to 
which  a  lease  executed  under  this  section  Is 
in  effect,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  purchaser  to  assume  any  or 
all  obligations  of  the  lessor.  The  Commission 
in  such  event  shall  guarantee  the  lessee's 
performance  of  the  leaae. 

"c.  Persons  who  have  purchased,  either 
individually  or  Jointly  with  other  persons, 
a  slngle-famUy  house  or  duplex  house  (or  a 
single-family  unit  In  a  duplex  house)  at 
Los  Alamos  pursuant  to  a  priority  right  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  priority  purchase  of  an  apartment 
house. 

"d.  The  Commission  la  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  rule  or  regulation  such  other  con- 
ditions as  it  may  find  necessary  or  desirable 
for  qualification  of  priority  Interest  and 
rights  for  the  ptirchase  of  an  apartment 
house." 

Sec.  2.  Section  91  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Community  Act  of  I9SS,  as  amended.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  a.  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"a.  Prom  the  date  of  transfer  of  any  mu- 
nicipal installations  to  a  governmental  or 
other  entity  at  or  for  the  community,  the 
Commission  shall,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 
make  annual  assistance  payments  of  Just 
and  reasonable  sums  to  the  State,  county,  or 
local  entity  having  Jurisdiction  to  collect 
property  taxes  or  to  the  entity  receiving  the 
insUUatlon  transferred  hereunder:  Provided, 
however,  with  respect  to  the  Cities  of  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  Richland,  V/ashlngton, 
and  the  Richland  School  District,  the  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  continue  to  make 
assistance  payments  of  Just  and  reasonable 
sums  after  expiration  of  such  ten-year  pe- 
riod. In  determining  the  amount  and  recipi- 
ent of  such  payments  the  Commission  shall 
consider — 

"(1)  the  approximate  real  property  taxes 
and  assessments  for  local  improvements 
which  would  be  paid  to  the  governmental 
entity  upon  property  within  the  community 


If  such  property  were  not  exempt  from  t^xg- 
tlon  by  reason  of  Federal  ownership; 

"(2)  the  maintaining  of  municipal  servtcM 
at  a  level  which  will  not  impede  the  recruit- 
ment or  retention  of  personnel  essential  to 
the  atomic  energy  program: 

"(3)  the  fiscal  problems  peculiar  to  the 
governmental  entity  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction at  the  community  as  a  single  pui. 
pose  national  defense  Installation  under 
emergency  conditions; 

"(4)  the  municipal  services  and  other  bur< 
dens  imposed  on  the  governmental  or  other 
entities  at  the  community  by  the  United 
States  In  its  operations  in  the  project  area; 
and 

"(5)  the  tax  revenues  and  sources  available 
to  the  governmental  entity,  its  efforts  and 
diligence  In  collection  of  taxes,  aesessment 
of  property,  and  the  efficiency  of  its  opera- 
tions."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  d.  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof: 

"d.  With  respect  to  any  entity  not  leat 
than  six  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  ten-year  period  referred  to  in  subsectlcm 
a.  (or  not  less  than  six  months  prior  to 
June  30,  1979,  In  the  case  of  the  Cities  of 
Oak  Ridge,  .Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Richland  School  District), 
the  Commission  shall  present  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  its  recommen- 
dations as  to  need  for  any  further  assistance 
payments  to  such  entity.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion e.: 

"e.  In  exercising  the  authority  of  subsec- 
tion 91  a.  the  Commission  shall  assure  itself 
that  the  governmental  or  other  entities  re- 
ceiving assistance  hereunder  utilize  all  rea- 
sonable, available  means  to  achieve  financial 
self-sufficiency  to  the  end  that  assistance 
payments  by  the  Commission  may  be  reduced 
or  terminated  at  the  earliest  practical  time.* 

Sec.  a.  Section  94  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conununlty  Act  of  1955,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  94.  Commission  Contkacts. — The 
Commission  Is  authorized,  without  regard  to 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  to 
enter  into  a  contract  with  any  govenunental 
or  other  entity  to  which  payments  are  re- 
quired or  authorized  to  be  made  pursuant  to 
section  91,  obligating  the  Commission  to 
make  to  such  entity  the  payments  directed  or 
authorized  to  be  made  by  section  91:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  term  of  such  con- 
tracts, in  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  and  Richland,  Washington,  and 
the  Richland  School  District,  shall  not  ex- 
tend beyond  June  30,  1979." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  118  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"a.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act 
unless  previously  authorized  by  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress." 

Sec.  5.  Subsection  25  a.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"a.  a  Division  of  Military  Application  and 
such  other  program  divisions  (not  to  exceed 
ten  in  number)  as  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  to  the  discharge  of 
its  responsibilities,  including  a  division  or 
divisions  the  primary  responsibiUties  of 
which  Include  the  development  and  applica- 
tion of  civilian  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The 
DivUion  of  MlUtary  AppUcaUon  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  an  Assistant  General 
Manager  for  MlUtary  Application,  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  an  active  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  general  or  flag  officer 
rank  or  grade,  as  appropriate.  Each  other 
program  division  shall  be  under  the  direction 
of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  shall  require 
each  such  division  to  exercise  such  of  the 
Commission's  administrative  and  executive 
powers  as  the  Commission  may  determine;" 
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SBC.  6.  Section  28  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  re- 
vising the  first  two  sentences  thereof  to 
fead  as  follows:  "Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
Tlglons  of  any  other  law,  the  officer  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force  serving  as  Assistant 
General  Manager  for  Military  Application 
shall  serve  without  prejudice  to  his  com- 
missioned status  as  such  officer.  Any  such 
offlcer  serving  as  Assistant  General  Manager 
for  Military  Application  shall  receive  in  addi- 
tion to  his  pay  and  allowances,  including 
special  and  incentive  pays,  for  which  pay  and 
allowances  the  Commission  shall  reimburse 
his  service,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  such  pay  and  allowances.  Including 
special  and  Incentive  pays,  and  the  compen- 
sation established  for  this  position." 

Sec.  7.  Section  33  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  33.  Research  for  Others. — Where 
the  Commission  finds  private  facilities  or 
laboratories  are  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
It  U  authorized  to  conduct  for  other  persons. 
through  its  own  facilities,  such  of  those  ac- 
Uvitles  and  studies  of  the  types  specified  In 
section  31  as  it  deems  appropriate  to  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy.  To  the  extent 
the  Commission  determines  that  private 
facilities  or  laboratories  are  inadequate  to 
the  purpose,  and  that  the  Commission's 
facilities,  or  scientific  or  technical  resources 
have  the  potential  of  lending  significant 
assistance  to  other  persons  in  the  fields  of 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety,  the 
Commission  may  also  assist  other  persons  in 
these  fields  by  conducting  for  such  persons, 
through  the  Commission's  own  facilities,  re- 
search and  development  or  training  activities 
and  studies.  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  determine  and  make  such  charges  as  in 
its  discretion  may  be  desirable  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  activities  and  studies  referred  to 
In  this  section." 

Ssc.  8.  Subsection  41  b.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  53  f.  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
revising  the  first  sentence  thereof  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  Commission  is  directed  to 
distribute  within  the  United  States  sufficient 
special  nuclear  material  to  permit  the  con- 
duct of  widespread  independent  research  and 
development  activities  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable." 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  63  c.  (1)  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"c.  (1)  The  Commission  may  distribute 
special  nuclear  material  licensed  under  this 
lection  by  sale,  lease,  lease  with  option  to 
buy,  grant,  or  through  the  provision  of  pro- 
duction or  enrichment  services:  Provided, 
however.  That  unless  otherwise  authorized 
by  law,  the  Commission  shall  not  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  distribute  special  nuclear 
material  except  by  sale  or  through  the  provi- 
sion of  production  or  enrichment  services  to 
any  person  who  possesses  or  operates  a  utili- 
zation facility  under  a  license  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  103  or  104  b.  for  use  In  the 
course  of  activities  under  such  license;  nor 
shall  the  Commission  permit  any  such  per- 
son after  June  30.  1973,  to  continue  leasing 
for  use  in  the  course  of  such  activities  spe- 
cial nuclear  material  previously  leased  to 
such  person  by  the  Commission." 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  161  n.  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "67  a.  (3)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "67  b.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  223  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  la  amended  by 
striking  out  the  letter  "p."  appearing  after 
the  word  "or"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  letter  "o.".  

Sec.  13.  Section  5  of  the  EURATOM  Co- 
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operation    Act    of    1958,    as    amended.    Is 
amended  to  read  as  f oUows : 

"Sec.  5.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 64  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  there  U  hereby  authorized  for  sale 
or  lease  to  the  Community — 

"two  hundred  fifteen  thousand  kilograms 
of  contained  uranium  235; 

"one  thousand  five  hundred  kilograms  of 
plutonlxim;  and 

"thirty  kilograms  of  uranium  233; 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  an 
agreement  or  agreements  for  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Community  entered  Into  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  123  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended:  Provided. 
That  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes 
obtains  the  equivalent  of  a  first  Hen  of  any 
such  material  sold  to  the  Community  for 
which  payment  is  not  made  in  lull  at  the 
time  of  transfer.  The  Conomisslon  may  enter 
into  contracts  to  provide,  after  December  31, 
1968.  for  the  producing  or  enriching  of  all. 
or  part  of.  the  above-mentioned  contained 
uranlimi  235  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  161  v.  (B)  of  said  Act.  as  amended. 
In  lieu  of  sale  or  lease  thereof." 

Sec.  14.  The    table    of    contents    of    the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955.  as 
amended,   is   amended  by  Inserting   a  new 
heading  entitled 
"Sec.  68.  Priority  sale  of  apartment  houses." 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  HOLIFIELD 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Holetield: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bUl  S.  2644  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  HJl.  13934.  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  slmUar  House  bill  (HH.  13934)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDMENT  OF  COMMODITY 
EXCHANGE  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
•bill  (H.R.  13094)  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE  COMMTTTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.  13094.  with 
Mr.  Nix  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bin  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Bkl- 
CHiR]  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  we  have  for  consideration  to- 
day a  bill  to  Increase  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act. 


Mr.  Chairman,  by  using  the  expression 
of  "Commodity  Exchange,"  we  do  not 
mean  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We 
mean  the  exchanges  that  hanlle  agricul- 
tural products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  its  consideration  of 
HJl.  13094  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
was  faced  with  the  task  of  correcting 
certain  obvious  deficiencies  in  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act  without  appls^ing 
such  drastic  curbs  on  market  practices  as 
to  risk  destroying  necessary  liquidity  and 
free  trading.  The  result  is  a  bill  designed 
to  update  the  act  In  light  of  observation 
of  regulatory  needs  and  enforcement 
procedures  over  a  period  of  45  years  of 
actual  experience  since  such  legislation 
was  first  enacted  in  1922. 

The  bill  in  Its  present  form  Is  based 
on  the  realities  of  futures  trading  and 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  perfection  Is 
not  likely  to  be  achieved  In  such  a  specu- 
lative activity. 

The  bill  does  provide  better  tools  for 
constructive  regulation  without  posing 
any  threat  of  reducing  volume  of  trading 
or  handicapping  any  legitimate  use  of 
the  markets. 

The  degree  of  benefits  from  this  legis- 
lation will  dei>end  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  cooperation  of  the  commodity  ex- 
clianges  in  their  selfregulation  activi- 
ties. The  committee  dropped  the  provi- 
sion for  handling  of  violations  through 
the  issuance  of  injunctions.  This  provi- 
sion was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  ex- 
changes and  the  committee  felt  that  at 
least  part  of  the  enforcement  advantages 
sought  through  the  injunctive  process 
might  be  achieved  by  other  and  less  con- 
troversial methods.  Any  delays  or  dlfB- 
cultles  in  enforcement  procedures  which 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Authority  en- 
counters because  of  the  lack  of  injunc- 
tive authority  should  be  at  least  par- 
tially overcome  if  the  contract  markets 
utilize  fully  their  own  more  fiexible  and 
less  formal  regulatory  powers.  This,  of 
course,  will  not  apply  when  the  violators 
are  not  members  of  a  contract  market, 
but  there  are  likely  to  be  instances  where 
prompt  action  by  an  exclmnge  backed  up 
where  necessary  by  the  application  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  proceedings, 
can  result  in  stopping  the  development 
of  abusive  situations.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able that  the  exchanges  recognize  and 
accept  a  special  obligation  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  and  expedite 
correction  of  disruptive  operations. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  one  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  futures 
trading  Is  its  effect  on  producers.  We 
were,  therefore,  much  impressed  with  the 
strongly  favorable  expressions  by  the 
major  farm  organizations  In  connectlon~~ 
with  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mittee was  mindful  of  the  interests  of  the 
exchanges,  their  members  and  the  users 
of  the  markets. 

There  seems  no  reason  ttrr  opposition 
to  the  bill  in  its  present  form  from  any 
segment  of  the  Industry.  It  may  be  ex- 
pected to  result  in  benefits  by  reducing 
abuses,  and  thus  making  the  markets 
more  useful  In  the  handling  of  the  prod- 
ucts traded  thereon. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
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the    gentleman    from    Oklahoma    [Mr. 
Belcher]. 

Mr.  BEIiCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
came  out  of  the  committee,  I  believe,  by 
a  vote  of  28  to  1.  I  know  of  no  contro- 
versy relating  to  the  biU,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  legislation  as 
being  necessary.  There  were  a  lot  of 
things  in  connection  with  this  act  that 
should  have  been  corrected  possibly  a 
long  time  ago.  but  they  were  not  cor- 
rected until  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  futures  trading  in  im- 
portant farm  products  has  been  con- 
ducted on  various  commodity  exchanges 
for  more  than  100  years.  From  Its  early 
beginning  in  grains  and  cotton  It  has 
grown  to  now  include  15  agricultural 
commodities  traded  in  on  17  contract 
markets  subject  to  regulation  under  the 
present  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  The 
legislation  we  are  now  considering 
would  add  livestock  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts to  the  list  of  regulated  commodities, 
and  also  provide  for  needed  strengthen- 
ing of  certain  weak  spots  In  the  statute. 
This  trading  is  big  business.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ended  last  June  there  were 
about  16  million  transactions  with  a 
value  of  $75  billion.  It  Is  an  activity  that 
affects  the  welfare  of  producers,  handlers, 
and  also  consumers  of  our  principal  agrl- 
cultiual  products. 

The  futures  trading  system  Is  hinged 
to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  speculative 
activities  of  thousands  of  traders  having 
no  connection  with  the  actual  commod- 
ity. This  fact  has  been  the  source  of 
criticism  and  dissatisfaction  by  farmers 
and  others  who  charged  that  the  markets 
were  the  scene  of  price  rigging,  fraud, 
and  the  like. 

Over  the  years  before  regulation  many 
proposals  were  made  to  drastically  re- 
strict, or  even  abolish,  the  futures 
markets. 

The  first  legislation  enacted  to  regu- 
late futures  trading  was  the  Grain  Fu- 
tures Act  of  September  21,  1922.  With  a 
number  of  amendments,  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  which  were  adopted  on  June  15, 
1936,  the  original  basic  pattern  of  regu- 
lation Is  currently  carried  on  under  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

This  statute,  in  its  present  and  earlier 
forms,  has  been  in  effect  during  six  na- 
tional administrations  and  under  seven 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture. 

Under  the  45-year  application  of  this 
law  disruption  of  orderly  marketing 
procedures  by  economic  struggles  be- 
tween powerful  opposing  Interests  has 
become  less  frequent.  However,  with  the 
passing  of  these  45  years  and  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  speculative  activities  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional safeguards  for  the  usefulness  of 
the  markets  has  become  apparent. 

It  is  toward  that  end  that  HJl.  13094 
is  aimed.  This  legislation  will  continue 
and  strengthen  the  regulatory  program 
under  which  the  markets  are  enjoying 
a  record  level  of  prosperity  and  will  ex- 
tend the  safeguards  of  the  statute  to  per- 
sons using  the  livestock  and  livestock 
products  markets,  in  which  there  Is  now 
extremely  active  trading. 

The  active  and  unanimous  support  of 
the  major  farm  organizations  shows  rec- 
ognition of  the  merits  of  this  legislation 
and  the  desirability  of  prompt  enactment. 


Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  HM. 
13094  is  a  modest  proposal  to  revise.  In 
the  light  of  increased  activities  in  the 
futures  markets,  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  It  attempts  to  establish  rules 
and  regulations  which  are  an  Integral 
part  of  all  other  exchanges  and  are  rec- 
ognized as  beneficial  and  necessary.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  suggested  changes 
are  not  already  a  part  of  the  commodi- 
ties market. 

Sections  establishing  minimum  finan- 
cial requirements  and  some  requirements 
on  who  becomes  a  futures  commission 
merchant  or  floor  broker  are  certainly 
necessary  when  you  consider  that  In 
commodities  the  margin  is  extremely 
low.  as  little  as  10  percent,  compared 
with  70  percent  currently  for  stocks.  Cer- 
tainly the  provisions  requiring  better 
bookkeeping  methods  are  also  a  response 
to  necessity.  I  believe  that  these  provi- 
sions are  a  desirable  protection  of  the 
public  interest. 

My  interest,  of  course,  relates  largely 
to  futures  trading  in  potatoes  and  the 
impact  of  such  trading  on  the  Maine  pro- 
ducers. 

From  mj-  own  observation  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  from  the  views 
expressed  to  me  by  Maine  potato 
growers,  it  appears  that  the  proposals 
In  this  bill  are  needed  to  provide  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority  with 
more  effective  means  of  preventing  dis- 
orderly market  situations,  not  only  in 
potatoes  but  in  all  the  commodities 
in  which  there  is  futures  trading. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Bryant,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Maine  Potato  Council, 
testified  in  favor  of  this  bill.  The  Maine 
Potato  Council  is  a  trade  association 
having  as  members  Ul  2.000  potato 
growers  in  the  State  of  Maine.  As  Mr. 
Bryant  stated: 

No  significant  changes  have  been  made 
In  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  In  the  last 
30  years.  Certainly  with  changes  that  take 
place  over  a  period  of  30  years  and  with  the 
tremendous  Increase  In  volume  It  Is  time 
for  this  Act  to  be  reviewed  and  strengthened. 

Mr.  Stewart  Smith,  president  of  the 
Maine  Potato  Council  and  a  potato 
grower  raising  200  acres  of  potatoes  in 
Exeter,  Maine  testified  at  the  hearings 
onHJl.  11930  that^- 

While  the  legislation  being  considered 
here  today  relates  to  trading  in  all  agricul- 
tural commodities,  the  Maine  Potato  Coun- 
cil feels  that  Its  effect  on  poutoes  will  be  to 
make  that  market  more  useful  In  the  hedg- 
ing and  marketing  of  our  product. 

We  believe  that  the  history  of  the  potato 
futures  market,  and  I  assume  other  markets, 
will  show  Instances  where  It  could  have  been 
made  more  useful  by  more  effective  control 
of  episodes  which  at  least  for  certain  periods 
of  time  seriously  Impaired  the  value  to  the 
legitimate  users  who  were  attempting  to 
hedge  their  product. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Maine 
potato  industry  it  seems  clear  that  the 
enormous  increase  in  activity  In  the  po- 
tato futures  market,  as  weU  as  in  the 
other  commodities,  points  to  an  urgent 
need  to  bring  this  legislation  up  to  date. 
With  a  volume  in  potatoes  alone  around 
$1^  billion  and  transactions  in  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  cars  it  is  not 
surprising  that  situations  now  appear 
which  were  not  apparent  30  years  ago 
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when  this  law  was  put  into  its  present 
form. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  House  would  result  In 
greater  confidence  in  the  usefulness  of 
the  potato  futures  market  by  the  pro- 
ducers and  other  members  of  the  indus- 
try in  my  State. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  in  many  respects  a  rather  innocuous 
bill  which  corrects  some  longstanding 
deficiencies  in  the  1936  Commodity  Ex- 
change  Act  and  which  should  have  been 
passed  long  before  this.  I  support  the 
bill  as  far  as  it  goes — and  particularly 
for  its  inclusion  of  livestock  and  live- 
stock products  among  the  commodities 
in  which  trading  in  futures  contracts 
could  be  regulated  under  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  I  believe  my  bill.  HJl. 
1320.  was  the  first  to  propose  such  cover- 
age, as  recommended  by  a  majority  of  us 
who  served  on  the  National  Commission 
on  Pood  Marketing  In  our  1966  report. 

That  Commission's  majority  report  also 
endorsed  the  proposal  I  have  been  mak- 
ing since  1954  to  include  coffee  imder 
this  act.  and,  since  1963.  sugar  as  weU. 
However,  the  Conomittee  on  Agriculture 
has  seen  fit  to  omit  coffee  and  sugar 
from  among  new  commodities  to  be 
covered  by  this  law.  After  reading  the 
committee  report  and  the  hearings.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  the  position  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  coffee 
and  sugar  reflected  not  so  much  a  con- 
viction as  to  the  facts  in  the  matter  as 
it  did  the  committee's  high  regard  for 
Its  former  staff  counsel,  who  represented 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change at  the  hearings  as  a  witness. 

Mr.  John  Heimburger  was  an  out- 
standing congressional  staff  employee — 
a  conscientious  and  effective  draftsman 
of  highly  complex  legislation.  This  bill 
now  before  us,  by  omitting  coffee  and 
sugar,  is  a  testimonial  to  his  persuasive- 
ness amd  effectiveness  in  his  career  now 
as  a  private  attorney. 

CONSITMSR  PUCES  AITECTED  BT  fUTURKS 
SPECUtATION 

Despite  the  committee  report's  com- 
placency on  this  issue,  there  are  volumi- 
nous facts  available  to  prove  conclusively 
that  trading  In  coffee  and  sugar  futures 
does  Indeed  affect  the  cash  prices  of  these 
commodities  and  that  excessive  specula- 
tion in  futures  In  these  unregulated  com- 
modities— at  very  low  margins,  on  down- 
payments  of  a  few  himdred  dollars  on 
contracts  valued  in  the  many  thousands 
of  dollars — has  not  only  contributed  to 
inflationary  surges  in  the  futures  mar- 
ket but  has  caused  spectiuiular  Increases 
in  consumer  prices  of  sugar  and  coffee. 

A  coffee  price  spiral  in  1954  was  di- 
rectly attributable  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  market  irregularities  and 
excessive  speculation  in  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange. 

A  sugar  price  spiral  in  1963  was  di- 
rectly attributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  excessive  speculation  in 
the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change. 

I  am  so  impressed  by  the  mood  of  this 
House  at  this  weary  12th  month — or  al- 
most the  12th  month — of  a  dragging, 
dissention-ridden  session,  that  no  good 
purpose  would  be  served  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  to  Include  coffee 
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and  sugar.  No  one  wants  to  listen  to  the 
debates  at  this  late  stage  In  the  session, 
and  particularly  on  amendments  seek- 
ing to  override  a  committee's  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

But  I  want  the  Record  to  show  that 
despite  the  statements  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  report  on  this  bill  that  trad- 
ing In  coffee  and  sugar  futures  does  not 
affect  domestic  consumer  prices,  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  Is  otherwise. 

Consumer  prices  are  affected  only 
when  futures  speculation  In  a  commodity 
reaches  frantic  bounds,  of  course,  but 
that  has  happened  on  niunerous  oc- 
casions since  World  War  n  and  will 
undoubtedly  happen  again.  Even  if  cof- 
fee and  sugEU-  were  under  regulation, 
speculation  would  continue,  of  course, 
but  there  would  be  some  measure  of  ofB- 
cial  control  over  practices  in  the  ex- 
change which  are  now  subject  to  no 
Federal  law  or  regulation.  The  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  is  strictly 
self-regulating,  but  the  trading  which 
goes  on  there  directly  affects  not  only 
consumer  prices  but  ofBcial  Govenunent 
policy.  Department  of  Agriculture  deci- 
sions imder  the  Sugar  Act  are  frequently 
caused  by,  or  influenced  by,  this  private 
unregulated  exchange's  representation  of 
the  spot  price  of  sugar,  for  instance, 
when  that  price  might  be  based  not  on 
actual  transactions  but  rather  on  the 
"tone"  of  the  futures  market. 

NO    AtTTHORrTY    IN    PRESENT    LAW    OK    IN 
H.R.     13004    TO    REGULATE    MARGINS 

In  my  opinion,  a  major  cause  for  con- 
sumer concern  about  the  activities  of  the 
commodities  futures  markets  rests  in  the 
fact  that  even  where  Federal  regulation 
does  exist — as  in  the  case  of  the  grains, 
cotton,  wool,  soybeans,  eggs,  potatoes, 
and  a  number  of  other  agricultural  com- 
modities— there  is  no  authority  whatso- 
ever in  present  law  to  set  minlmiun 
downpayments  for  speculation  in  these 
large  contracts. 

Thus,  for  a  few  hundred  dollars,  a  per- 
son can  purchase,  or  sell  short,  a  futures 
contract  representing  many  thousands  of 
dollars.  Unlike  the  stock  market,  where 
margins  are  set  and  controlled  by  the. 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  are  subject  to  tighten- 
ing without  notice  when  the  market 
heats  up  in  an  Inflationary  situation,  no 
Federal  agency  has  a  word  to  say  about 
commodity  futures  margins.  The  ex- 
changes themselves  set  their  own  margin 
requirements. 

Since  their  main  Interest  Is  In  Increas- 
ing the  number  of  sales  on  the  exchange, 
because  those  holding  memberships  on 
the  exchange  make  more  commissions 
that  way  and  the  exchange  also  prospers, 
the  exchange's  interest  in  this  matter  is 
often  In  direct  conflict  with  the  public 
interest  when  speculation  becomes  exces- 
sive and  bids  up  prices. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  submitted  a  proposed  bill 
which  would  have  granted  authority  to 
the  CEA  to  set  margins.  I  supported  that 
measure  strongly,  and  testified  in  its 
favor.  I  think  I  was  the  only  Member  of 
the  House  to  do  so. 

After  that  bill  died  In  committee  last 
year,  the  Department  this  year  sent  up 
a  proposal  which  did  not  include  margin 


regulation.  It  was  at  this  point  that  I  In- 
cluded In  HM.  11601,  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act — truth  in  lend- 
ing— a  provision  giving  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  the  same  authority  over 
margins  on  futures  exchanges  that  It 
now  has  over  margins  in  the  stock  mar- 
kets. Unfortunately,  at  our  hearings  in 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency on  the  consiuner  credit  bill,  neither 
the  Federal  Reserve  nor  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  nor  any  other  Federal 
agency  witness,  endorsed  this  provision 
on  commodity  futures  margins,  and,  on 
my  motion,  it  was  dropped  from  H.R. 
11601  while  the  bill  was  still  before  my 
subcommittee. 

But  we  did  devote  a  morning  of  our 
2  weeks  of  hearings  on  H.R.  11601  to  this 
question  of  futures  trading  margins  and 
spotlighted  some  of  the  problems  con- 
nected with  this  activity. 

PROBLEM     OF     MARGIN     REGtTLATION     CONTINT7EB 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  still 
believes  that  margins  on  futures  trading 
in  agricultural  commodities  subject  to 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  should  be 
regulated  to  prevent,  or  to  damp  down, 
excessive  speculation  using  borrowed 
money.  But  in  view  of  the  position  taken 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  in  the  last 
Congress  on  the  administration  CEA  bill 
which  included  such  a  provision,  the 
Department  did  not  want  to  nin  the 
risk  again  this  year  of  seeing  necessary 
reform  legislation  again  pigeonholed  be- 
cause of  this  one  controversial  feature. 

Secretary  Orville  L.  Freeman  assured 
me,  in  a  letter  which  I  inserted  in  our 
hearings  on  H.R.  11601,  that  the  Depart- 
ment feels  margin  regulation  is  needed. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  accomplish 
that  purpose,  and  in  legislation  I  intend 
to  introduce  early  in  the  second  session 
of  the  90th  Congress,  I  hope  that  can  be 
done. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  about  the  ag- 
ricultural commodities  subject  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  but  also  about 
the  many  essential  and  critical  defense 
minerals  which  are  also  traded  on  fu- 
tures exchanges  with  no  form  of  Federal 
regulation  at  all. 

COMMODITT    FUTURES   TRADING    IS    BIG    BUSINESS 

Trading  in  commodity  futures  is  of 
great  importance  to  industries  produc- 
ing or  using  the  commodities  which  are 
traded,  and,  as  I  said,  also  has  an  Impact 
on  consumer  prices  in  the  stores,  as  well 
as  on  the  cost  to  the  Government  of 
defense  materials.  Yet  it  is  an  activity 
little  known  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  Brokers  are  advertising  widely 
these  days  to  get  amateurs  with  some 
extra  cash  and  a  desire  to  gamble  for 
high  stakes  to  come  into  this  volatile 
area  of  speculative  activity,  where  re- 
wards can  be  quick  and  great — and 
where  losses  can  be  the  same. 

This  is  big  business.  It  is  big  business 
to  the  time  of  some  $75  billion  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  alone.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  figure  roughly  the  size  of 
our  defense  budget. 

It  consists  of  purchases  and  sales  of 
"future  contracts"  for  the  commodities 
being  traded.  These  contracts  provide 
that  at  some  future  date — ^perhaiK  as 
long  as  a  year  or  more  sihead — the  piu-- 


chaser  will  receive,  and  the  seller  will 
deliver,  the  specified  quantity  of  the 
commodity. 

The  most  common  characteristic  of 
these  contracts  Is  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred is  ever  consmnmated  by  receipt  or 
delivery  of  the  actual  physical  product. 
The  great  majority  of  the  persons  par- 
ticipating in  these  transactions  have  no 
thought  of  ever  seeing  or  handling  the 
agricultural  product  Involved.  These 
traders,  who  Include  housewives,  retired 
persons,  clerks,  doctors,  lawyers  and  the 
like,  are  simply  putting  up  their  money 
to  back  their  opinion  on  a  price  rise  or 
fall,  as  the  case  may  be. 

H.R.  13084  CLOSES  SOME  TECHNICAL  LOOPHOLES 

While  few  of  these  speculators  are 
likely  to  have  any  real  knowledge  of  the 
commodity  in  which  they  are  operating, 
the  "futures"  prices  at  which  they  buy 
and  sell  are  reflected  In  the  markets  for 
the  actual  products  suid  thus  affect  the 
whole  agricultural  economy  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer. 

Handlers  of  actual  commodities  enter 
the  stream  of  market  activity  to  protect 
themselves  against  price  changes  by  the 
process  of  "hedging";  that  la,  selling  fu- 
tures against  holdings  of  "actuals"  or 
buying  futures  against  sales  of  "actuals." 
Futures  markets  have  provided  these 
facilities  for  the  beneflt  of  the  marketing 
system  for  100  years  or  more,  while  at 
the  same  time  enabling  thousands  of 
speculators  to  back  their  market  guesses 
with  their  money. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of 
the  futures  markets  to  our  agricultural 
economy,  and  the  necessity  that  they 
operate  free  of  manipulation  and  other 
abuses,  Congress  in  1922  enacted  a  regu- 
latory statute  called  the  Grain  Futures 
Act  and  then  strengthened  this  law  In 
1936  and  changed  Its  title  to  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  During  this  period 
the  markets  have  grown  and  prospered, 
and  in  general  have  performed  a  bene- 
ficial role  in  the  marketing  of  our  agri- 
cultural products. 

It  is  now  proposed  in  HH.  13094  to 
close  many  of  the  technical  loopholes  In 
the  1936  act  looking  toward  prevention  of 
some  of  the  imfavorable  episodes  which 
from  time  to  time  have  occurred. 

I  am  sure  that  the  modest  proposals 
of  this  bill  will  receive  the  support  of  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  but  I  am 
deeply  sorry  this  bill  does  not  go  as  far 
as  it  should  go  to  protect  the  public  from 
excessive  speculation. 

This  issue  will  remain  alive  until  we 
face  up  to  the  necessity  to  take  the  kind 
of  steps  the  situation  requires. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.    13094 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
2(a)  of  the  Community  Exchange  Act  (42 
Stet.  998).  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  2).  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  adding  a  comma  after  the  word 
"soybeans"  In  the  third  sentence  of  the  sec- 
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tlon  and  deleting  the  phrase  "and  soybean 
meal"  In  such  sentence  and  substituting 
tbere(or  the  phrase  "soybean  meal,  livestock, 
and  livestock  products"; 

(b)  By  changing  the  eleventh  sentence  de- 
fining "floor  broker"  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
words  'floor  broker'  shall  mean  any  person 
who.  In  or  surrounding  any  'plf,  'ring',  "post", 
or  any  other  place  provided  by  a  contract 
market  for  the  meeting  of  persons  similarly 
engaged,  shall  purchase  or  sell  for  any  other 
person  any  commodity  for  futiu-e  delivery  on 
or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket."; and 

(c)  By  substituting  a  comma  for  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  last  sentence  of  the  section 
and  adding  thereafter  the  following:  "or  an 
official  or  employee  of  each  of  the  executive 
departments  concerned,  designated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Attorney  General,  re- 
spectively: and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
his  designee  shall  serve  as  Chairman." 

Sec.  2.  Section  4a(  1 )  of  the  Conmiodlty  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6a(li).  Is 
amended  by  deleting  the  second  and  third 
sentences  thereof  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: "For  the  purpose  of  diminishing, 
eliminating,  or  preventing  such  burden,  the 
commission  shall,  from  time  to  time,  after 
due  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  by 
order,  proclaim  and  fix  such  limit*  on  the 
amounts  of  trading  which  may  be  done  or 
positions  which  may  be  held  by  any  person 
under  contracts  of  sale  of  such  commodity 
for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  any  contract  market  as  the  commission 
finds  are  necessary  to  diminish,  eliminate,  or 
prevent  such  burden.  In  determining  whether 
any  person  has  exceeded  such  limits,  the  posi- 
tions held  and  trading  done  by  any  persons 
directly  or  Indirectly  controlled  by  such  per- 
son shall  be  included  with  the  positions  held 
and  trading  done  by  such  person;  and  fur- 
ther, such  limits  upon  positions  and  trading 
shall  apply  to  positions  held  by,  and  trading 
done  by.  two  or  more  persons  acting  pursuant 
to  an  expressed  or  implied  agreement  or  un- 
derstanding, the  same  as  If  the  positions 
were  held  by,  or  the  trading  were  done  by,  a 
single  person.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  the  commission 
from  fixing  different  trading  or  position  limits 
for  different  commodities,  markets,  futures, 
or  delivery  months,  or  different  trading  limits 
for  buying  and  selling  operations,  or  different 
limits  for  the  purposes  of  subparagraphs  2 
(A)  and  (B)  of  this  section,  or  from  exempt- 
ing transactions  normally  known  to  the  trade 
as  'spreads'  or  'straddles'  or  from  fixing  limits 
applying  to  such  transactions  or  positions 
different  from  limits  fixed  for  other  trans- 
actions or  positions." 

Sec.  3.  Section  4a(2)(B)  of  the  Conunod- 
Ity  Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  n.S.C. 
6a(2)(B) ).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  directly  or  indirectly  to  hold  or  con- 
trol a  net  long  or  a  net  short  position  In 
any  commodity  for  future  delivery  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market  In 
excess  of  any  position  limit  fixed  by  the 
commission  for  or  with  respect  to  such  com- 
modity: Provided.  That  such  position  limit 
shall  not  apply  to  a  position  acquired  In 
good  faith  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
order." 

Sec.  4.  Section  4a (3)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6a(3)), 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  two  sen- 
tences thereof  and  substituting  the  follow- 
ing: "No  order  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section  shall  apply  to  transactions 
or  positions  which  are  shown  to  be  bona  fide 
hedging  transactions  or  positions.  For  the 
ptirposes  of  determining  the  bona  fide  hedg- 
ing transactions  or  positions  of  any  person 
under  this  paragraph  (3).  they  shall  mean 
sales  of,  or  short  positions  In.  any  commodity 
for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  any  contract  market  made  or  held  by  such 
person  to  the  extent  that  such  sales  or  short 
positions  are  offset  In  quantity  by  the  owner- 
ship  or   purchase   of    the  same   cash   com- 


modity by  the  same  person  or.  conversely, 
purchases  of,  or  long  positions  In.  any  com- 
modity for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contract  market  made  or 
held  by  such  person  to  the  extent  that  such 
purchases  or  long  positions  are  offset  by  sales 
of  the  same  cash  commodity  by  the  same 
person." 

Sec.  5.  SecUon  4b  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6b),  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  portion  of  said  section 
which  begins  with  the  phrase  "It  shall  be 
unlawful"  and  extends  through  the  phrase 
"for  or  on  behalf  of  any  person"  and  by 
substituting  for  the  deleted  portion,  the  fol- 
lowing: "It  shall  be  unlawful  (1)  for  any 
member  of  a  contract  market,  or  for  any 
correspondent,  agent,  or  employee  of  any 
member,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  order 
to  make,  or  the  making  of,  any  contract  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  In  Interstate  com- 
merce, made,  or  to  be  made,  on  or  subject  to 
the  rules  of  any  contract  market,  for  or  on 
behalf  of  any  other  person,  or  (2)  for  any 
jjerson,  in  or  in  connection  with  any  order 
to  make,  or  the  making  of,  any  contract  of 
sale  of  any  commodity  for  future  delivery, 
made,  or  to  be  made,  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  any  contract  market,  for  or  on  be- 
half of  any  other  person";  and 

(b)  By  inserting  the  word  "other"  before 
the  word  "person"  where  the  latter  word  ap- 
pears In  subparagraph  (A),  and  the  first 
time  It  appears  In  subparagraphs  (B)  and 
(C). 

Sec.  6.  Section  4d  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  V3.C.  6d),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  second  proviso  from 
the  last  sentence  of  the  section  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  following:  -Provided 
further.  That  such  money  may  be  Invested  In 
obligations  of  the  United  States.  In  general 
obligations  of  any  State  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  and  In  obligations  fully 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  Interest  by 
the  United  States,  such  Investments  to  be 
made  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe."; 
and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section 
the  following  new  paragraph : 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  any  cleaning  sigen- 
cy  of  a  contract  market  and  any  depository, 
that  has  received  any  money,  securities,  or 
property  for  deposit  In  a  separate  account 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  section, 
to  hold,  dispose  of.  or  use  any  such  money, 
securities,  or  property  as  belonging  to  the 
depositing  futures  commission  merchant  or 
any  person  other  than  the  ctistomers  of  such 
futures  commission  merchant." 

Sec.  7.  Section  4f  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  6f),  la 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  from  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)  the  words  "section  4g  of";  and 

(b)  By  deleting  paragraph  (2)  thereof  and 
substituting  the  foUowlng: 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  no  iierson  desiring  to  register  as 
futures  commission  merchant  shall  be  so 
registered  unless  he  meets  such  minimum 
financial  requirements  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  by  regulation  prescribe  as 
necessary  to  Insure  his  meeting  his  obliga- 
tions as  a  registrant,  and  each  person  so  reg- 
istered shall  at  all  times  continue  to  meet 
such  prescribed  minimum  financial  require- 
ments: Provided,  That  such  minimum  finan- 
cial requirements  wlU  be  considered  met  If 
the  applicant  for  registration  or  registrant 
is  a  member  of  a  contract  market  and  con- 
forms to  minimum  financial  standards  and 
related  reporting  requirements  set  by  such 
contract  market  In  Its  bylaws,  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  resolutions  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  adequate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  (2)." 


Sec.  8.  Section  4g  of  the  Commodity  Sz- 
change  Act.  as  amended  (7  UjS.C.  Bg),  ja 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4g.  Every  person  registered  hereunder 
as  futures  commission  merchant  or  floor 
broker  shall  make  such  reports  as  are  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  re- 
garding the  transactions  and  positions  of 
such  person,  and  the  transactions  and  posi- 
tions of  the  customer  thereof.  In  commodities 
for  future  delivery  on  any  board  of  trade  la 
the  United  States  or  elsewhere;  shall  keep 
books  and  records  pertaining  to  such  trans- 
actions and  positions  in  such  form  and 
manner  and  for  such  period  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary;  and  shall  keep  such 
books  and  records  open  to  Inspection  by  any 
representative  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice." 

Sec.  9.  Section  41  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  61),  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence  and 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
tion. "Such  person  shall  keep  books  and 
records  of  all  futures  transactions  and  posi- 
tions coming  within  the  provisions  of  (l) 
and  (2)  hereof,  and  shall  keep  books  and 
records  of  such  cash  or  spot  transactions  in 
such  commodity  entered  Into,  and  Inven- 
tories and  purchase  and  sale  commitments 
of  such  commodity  held.  In  any  month  In 
which  such  person  is  required  to  make  any 
report  under  the  provisions  of  (})  or  (2). 
as  the  Secretaary  of  Agriculture  may  require. 
Such  books  and  records  shall  show  complete 
details  concerning  all  such  transactions, 
positions.  Inventories,  and  commitments, 
Including  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  per- 
sons having  any  interest  therein,  and  shall 
be  open  at  all  times  to  Inspection  by  any 
representative  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  futures  and  cash  or  spot 
transactions  and  positions  of  any  person 
shall  Include  such  transactions  and  posi- 
tions of  any  persons  directly  or  Indirectly 
controlled  by  such  person." 

Sec.  10.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7(b)), 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting,  from  the  first  sentence, 
the  phrase  "In  cash  transactions  consimi- 
mated  at.  on.  or  in  a  board  of  trade,  or  trans- 
actions for  future  delivery"  and  substituting 
the  following:  "in  cash  transactions  or  trans- 
actions for  future  delivery  consummated 
on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  a  board  of 
trade":  and 

(b)  By  deleting,  from  the  first  sentence, 
the  phrase  "consummated  at.  on.  or  In  a 
broad  of  trade"  the  second  time  It  appears 
m  said  sentence  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: "consummated  on  or  subject  to  the 
rules  of  a  board  of  trade". 

Sec.  11.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  XJS.C.  7(f)), 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Wben  the  governing  board  provides 
for  making  effective  the  final  order  or  de- 
cisions entered  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  6,  and  the  orders 
Issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5a  of  this  Act.  and  for  compliance  in  all 
other  respects  with  the  requirements  appli- 
cable to  such  board  of  trade  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  12.  Section  6a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7a),  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  deleUng  paragraph  (2)  thereof  and 
substituting  therefor   the   following: 

"(2)  keep  all  books,  records,  minutes,  and 
Journals  of  proceedings  of  such  contract 
market,  and  Its  governing  board,  committees, 
subsidiaries,  and  affiliates  In  a  manner  that 
will  clearly  describe  all  matters  discussed 
by  such  contract  market,  governing  board, 
committees,  subsidiaries  and  affiliates  and 
reveal  any  action  taken  In  such  matters,  and 
allow  Inspection  at  all  times  by  any  author- 
ized representative  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  or  United   States 
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Department  of  Jiistlce  of  all  such  books,  rec- 
ords, minutes,  and  Journals  of  proceedings, 
such  books,  records,  minutes,  and  Journals 
of  proceedings  shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of 
three  years  from  the  date  thereof,  or  for  a 
longer  period  If  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture 
gball  so  direct;" 

(b)  By  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  substituting  a  semi- 
colon for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(7);  and 

(c)  By  adding  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  paragraphs: 

"(8)  enforce  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions,  made  or  issued  by  It  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  any  commit- 
tee, which  relate  to  terms  and  conditions  In 
contracts  of  sale  to  be  executed  on  or  sub- 
ject to  the  rules  of  such  contract  market  or 
relate  to  other  trading  requirements,  and 
which  have  not  been  disapproved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (7)  of  section  8a  of  this  Act;  and 
revoke  and  not  enforce  any  such  bylaw,  rule, 
regulation,  or  resolution,  made,  Issued,  or 
proposed  by  It  or  by  the  governing  board 
thereof  or  any  committee,  which  has  been 
go  disapproved;  and 

"(9)  enforce  all  bylaws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  resolutions  made  or  issued  by  It  or  by 
the  governing  board  thereof  or  by  any  com- 
mittee, which  provide  minimum  financial 
standards  and  related  reporting  requirements 
for  futures  commission  merchants  who  are 
members  of  such  contract  market,  and  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture." 

Sec.  13.  Section  6b  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  7b),  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  phrase  "rules  and 
regulations"  and  substituting  the  phrase 
"rules,  regulations,  or  orders";  and 

(b)  By  adding  Immediately  after  the 
phrase  "Secretary  of  Agriculture"  the  phrase 
"or  the  commission". 

Sec.  14.  Section  6  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  8,  9),  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first 
paragraph  thereof  (7  U.S.C.  8)  the  following 
sentence:  "In  the  event  of  a  refusal  to 
designate  as  a  'contract  market'  any  board 
of  trade  that  has  made  application  therefor, 
such  board  of  trade  shall  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  before  the  commis- 
sion, with  the  right  to  appeal  an  adverse  de- 
cision after  such  hearing  to  the  court  of  ap- 
peals as  provided  for  In  other  cases  in  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  15.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Conunodlty 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  8),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  commission  Is  authorized  to  sus- 
pend for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months 
or  to  revoke  the  designation  of  any  board 
of  trade  as  a  'contract  market'  upwn  a  show- 
ing that  such  board  of  trade  Is  not  enforcing 
or  has  not  enforced  Its  rules  of  government 
made  a  condition  of  Its  designation  as  set 
forth  In  section  5  of  this  Act  or  that  such 
board  of  trade,  or  any  director,  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  thereof,  otherwise  Is  violating  or 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
of  the  Secretory  of  Agriculture  or  the  com- 
mission thereunder,  such  suspension  or  rev- 
ocation shall  only  be  after  a  notice  to  the 
officers  of  the  board  of  trade  affected  and 
upon  a  hearing:  Provided,  That  such  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, unless  within  fifteen  days  after  such 
susp>enslon  or  revocation  by  the  commission 
such  board  of  trade  appeals  to  the  co\irt  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  It  has  Ito 
principal  place  of  business,  by  filing  with  the 
clerk  of  such  court  a  written  petition  praying 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  be  set 
aside  or  modified  In  the  manner  stoted  in 
the  petition,  together  with  a  bond  in  such 
sum  as  the  court  may  determine,  conditioned 
that  such  board  of  trade  will  pay  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  If  the  court  so  directo. 
The  clerk  of  the  coiirt  In  which  such  a  pe- 


tition is  filed  shall  Immediately  cause  a  copy 
thereof  to  be  deUvered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  shall  thereupon  notify  the 
other  members  of  the  commission  and  file 
In  the  court  the  record  in  such  proceedings, 
as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  The  testimony  and  evidence 
taken  or  submitted  before  the  commission, 
duly  filed  as  aforesaid  as  a  part  of  the  rec- 
ord, shall  be  considered  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals as  the  evidence  In  the  case.  The  pro- 
ceedings In  such  cases  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals shall  be  made  a  preferred  cause  and 
shall  be  expedited  In  every  way.  Such  a  court 
may  affirm  or  set  aside  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission or  may  direct  It  to  modify  Its  order. 
No  such  order  of  the  commission  shall  be 
modified  or  set  aside  by  the  court  of  appeals 
unless  It  Is  shown  by  the  board  of  trade  that 
the  order  Is  unsupported  by  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  or  was  Issued  without  due  no- 
tice and  a  reasonable  opportunity  having 
been  afforded  to  such  board  of  trade  for  a 
hearing,  or  Infringes  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stotes,  or  U  beyond  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  commission." 

SEC.  16.  Section  6(b)    of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  9,  15) .  is 
amended  by  changing  the  first  and  fourth 
sentences  thereof  to  read,  respectively:   "If 
the  Secretary  of  Agrlcviltxire  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  (other  than  a  con- 
tract market)  Is  manlpiUatlng  or  attempting 
to  manipulate  or  has   manipulated  or  at- 
tempted to  manipulate  the  market  price  of 
any  commodity,  in  interstote  commerce,  or 
for  future  delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules 
of  any  contract  market,  or  has  willfully  made 
any  false  or  misleading  stetement  of  a  mate- 
rial fact  In  any  regUtratlon  application  or 
any  report  filed  with  the  Secretory  of  Agri- 
culture under  this  Act,  or  willfully  omitted 
to  stote  m  any  such  application  or  report  any 
material  fact  which  U  required  to  be  stoted 
therein,  or  otherwise  Is  violating  or  has  vio- 
lated any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Secre- 
tory of  Agriculture  or  the  commission  there- 
under, he  may  serve  upon  such  person   a 
complaint  stotlng  his  charges  In  that  respect, 
which  complaint  shall  have  attached  or  shall 
contoln  therein  a  notice  of  hearing,  specify- 
ing a  day  and  place  not  less  than  three  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  requiring  such  per- 
son to  show  cause  why  an  order  should  not 
be  made  prohibiting  him  from  trading  on  or 
subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market, 
and  directing  that  all  contract  markets  re- 
fuse all  trading  privileges  to  such  person, 
\intil  further  notice  of  the  Secretory  of  Agri- 
culture, and  to  show  cause  why  the  regis- 
tration of  such  person,  if  registered  as  fu- 
tures commission  merchant  or  as  fioor  broker 
hereunder,  should  not  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked. Upon  evidence  received,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  prohibit  such  person  from 
trading  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any 
contract  market  and  require  all  contract  mar- 
kets to  refuse  such  person  all  trading  privi- 
leges thereon  for  such  period  as  may  be  spec- 
ified  in   the  order,   and.  if  such  person   Is 
registered  as  futures  commission  merchant 
or  as  floor  broker  hereunder,  may  suspend, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  re- 
voke, the  registration  of  such  person." 

Sec.  17.  Section  6  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act.  as  amended  (7  VS.C.  8.  9).  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(c)  If  any  person  (other  than  a  contract 
market)  Is  manipulating  or  attempting  to 
manipulate  or  has  manipulated  or  attempted 
to  manipulate  the  market  price  of  any  com- 
modity, in  Interstote  commerce,  or  for  future 
delivery  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  con- 
tract market,  or  otherwise  Is  violating  or  has 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  the  commission 
thereunder,  the  Secretory  may.  upon  notice 
and  hearing,  and  subject  to  appeal  as  in  other 
cases  provided  for  In  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section,  make  and  enter  an  order  directing 


that  such  person  shall  cease  and  desist  there- 
from and,  If  such  person  thereafter  and  after 
the  lapse  of  the  period  allowed  for  appeal  of 
such  order  or  after  the  affirmance  of  such 
order,  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  obey  or  comply 
with  such  order,  such  person  shall  be  gtiilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convictioii 
thereof,  shall  be  flned  not  less  than  $5(X)  nor 
more  than  $10,000.  or  Imprisoned  for  not  less 
than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or 
both,  except  that  If  such  failure  or  refusal 
to  obey  or  comply  with  such  order  Involves 
any  offense  within  paragraph  (a)  or  (b)  of 
section  9  of  this  Act,  such  person  shall  be 
guUty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of 
said  paragraph  9(a)  or  9(b).  Each  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
or  comply  with  such  order  continues  shall  be 
deemed  a  separate  offense." 

Sec.  18.  Section  6b  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13a),  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  eb.  If  any  contract  market  Is  not  en- 
forcing or  has  not  enforced  Ito  rules  of  gov- 
ernment made  a  condition  of  ito  designation 
as  set  forth  in  section  6  of  this  Act,  or  If  any 
contract  market,  or  any  director,  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  of  any  contract  market 
otherwise  Is  violating  or  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of  the  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  of  the  Secretory  of 
Agriculture  or  the  commission  thereunder, 
the  commission  may,  upon  notice  and  bear- 
ing and  subject  to  appeal  as  in  other  cases 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (a)  of  section  6  of 
this  Act,  make  and  enter  an  order  directing 
that  such  contract  market,  director,  officer, 
agent,  or  employee  shall  cease  and  desist 
from  such  violation,  and  If  such  contract 
market,  director,  officer,  agent,  or  employee 
thereafter  and  after  the  lapse  of  the  period 
allowed  for  appeal  of  such  order  or  after 
the  affirmance  of  such  order,  shall  fall  or 
refuse  to  obey  or  comply  with  such  order, 
such  contract  market,  director,  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  u(>on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  flned 
not  less  than  $500  nor  more  than  $10,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  one  year,  or  both.  EUtch  day  dur- 
ing which  such  failure  or  refusal  to  obey 
such  order  continues  shall  be  deemed  a  sepa- 
rate offense." 

Sec.  19.  Section  8  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  UJS.C.  12),  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  By  adding,  in  the  first  sentence,  after 
the  phrase  "make  such  investigations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  ascertoin  the  facto 
regarding  the  operations  of  bo^ds  of  trade", 
the  following  phrase:  "and  other  persons 
subject  to  any  of  the  {m-ovIsIods  of  this  Act"; 
and 

(b)  By  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  section  to  a  semi- 
colon and  adding  at  the  end  of  said  para- 
graph the  following  phrase:  "and  when  re- 
quested by  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  Stotes,  acting  within  the  scope 
of  Ite  Jurisdiction,  may,  in  his  discretion, 
furnish  to  such  department  or  agency  any 
Information  In  the  possession  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  obtained  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  this  Act:  PrO' 
vided,  however.  That  information  so  fur- 
nished to  any  such  department  or  agency 
shall  not  be  disclosed  by  such  de}>eirtment 
or  agency  except  in  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  Stotes  to  whlcb 
it,  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
United  Stotes  Is  a  party." 

Sec.  20.  Section  8a(2)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  XJS.C.  12a(2) )» 
Is  amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(2)  to  refuse  to  register  any  person — 

"(A)  If  the  prior  registration  of  such  per- 
son has  been  suspended  (and  the  period  of 
such  suspension  shall  not  have  expired)  or 
has  t>een  revoked; 

"(B)  if  it  is  found,  after  opportiinlty  for 
bearing,  that  the  applicant  Is  unfit  to  engage 
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in  the  bualneM  for  which  the  appUcatlon 
for  regUtraUon  la  made.  (1)  because  such 
applicant,  or.  If  the  applicant  la  a  partner- 
ship, any  general  partner,  or.  If  the  appll. 
cant  Is  a  corporation,  any  offlcer  or  holder 
of  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  stock,  at 
any  time  engaged  In  any  practice  of  the 
character  prohibited  by  this  Act  or  was  con- 
victed of  a  felony  In  any  State  or  Federal 
court,  or  was  debarred  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  from  contracting  with  the 
United  States,  or  the  applicant  willfully  made 
any  material  false  or  misleading  statement 
In  his  application  or  willfully  omitted  to 
state  any  material  fact  In  connection  with 
the  application,  or  (11)  for  other  good  cause 
shown:  or 

"(C)  In  the  case  of  an  applicant  for  regis- 
tration as  futures  commission  merchant.  If 
It  Is  found  after  opportunity  for  hearing 
that  the  applicant  has  not  established  that 
he  meets  the  minimum  financial  require- 
ments under  secUon  4f  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  pending  final  determination  under 
clause  (B)  or  (C).  registration  shall  not  be 
granted:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
applicant  may  appeal  from  a  refusal  of  regis- 
tration under  clause  (B)  or  (C)  In  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph  (b)  of  section 
6  of  this  Act:  and". 

Sec.  21.  Section  8a(3)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13a(3) ). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following  at  the 
beginning  thereof  after  "(3)  ••:  "In  accordance 
with  the  procedure  provided  for  in  para- 
graph (b)  of  section  6  of  this  Act.  to  suspend 
or  revoke  the  registration  of  any  person 
registered  under  this  Act  If  cause  exists 
under  subparagraph  (2)  (B)  or  (C)  which 
would  warrant  a  refusal  of  registration  of 
such  person,  and". 

Sec.  22.  Section  8a(4)  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12a(4) ). 
is  amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "and  for 
copies  of  registration  certificates"  appearing 
therein. 

Sec.  23.  Section  8a  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  12a),  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (6)  and  substituting  a  semi- 
colon for  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6)  and  adding  thereafter  the  word 
"and";  and 

(b)  By  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  to  disapprove  any  bylaw,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  resolution  made.  Issued,  or  proposed 
by  a  contract  market  or  by  the  governing 
board  thereof  or  any  committee  which  relates 
to  terms  and  conditions  In  contracts  of  sale 
to  be  executed  on  or  subject  to  the  rules  of 
such  contract  market  or  relates  to  other 
trading  requirements,  when  he  finds  that 
such  bylaw,  rule,  regulation,  or  resolution 
violates  or  will  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations, 
or  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
the  commission  thereunder." 

Sec.  24.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
8a  thereof  (7  U.S.C.  12a)  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sk:.  8b.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  against  whom  there  Is  outstanding 
any  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
prohibiting  him  from  trading  on  or  subject 
to  the  rules  of  any  contract  market,  to  make 
or  cavise  to  be  made  in  contravention  of 
such  order,  any  contract  for  future  delivery 
of  any  commodity,  on  or  subject  to  the  rxiles 
of  any  contract  mark'^t." 

Sec.  25.  Section  9  of  the  Commodity  Ex- 
change Act,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  13).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
for  any  futures  commission  merchant,  or  any 
employee  or  agent  thereof,  to  embezzle,  steal, 
purloin,  or  with  criminal  Intent  convert  to 
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hla  own  lue  or  the  use  of  another,  any  money, 
securlUea,  or  property  having  a  value  In 
excess  of  $100,  which  was  received  by  such 
commission  merchant  to  margin  guarantee, 
or  aecure  the  trade  or  contracts  of  any  cus- 
tomer of  such  conmiisslon  merchant  or 
accruing  to  such  customer  as  the  result  of 
such  trades  or  contracts.  The  word  'value'  as 
used  in  this  paragraph  means  face,  par,  or 
market  value,  or  cost  price,  either  wholesale 
or  retail,  whichever  is  greater. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  a  felony  punishable  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both, 
together  with  the  cost  of  prosecution,  for  any 
person  to  manipulate  or  attempt  to  manipu- 
late the  price  of  any  commodity  in  Inter- 
state commerce,  or  for  future  delivery  on 
or  subject  to  the  rules  of  any  contract  mar- 
ket, or  to  corner  or  attempt  to  corner  any 
such  commodity,  or  knowingly  to  deliver  or 
cause  to  be  delivered  for  transmission 
through  the  mails  or  In  Interstate  commerce 
by  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  or  other 
means  of  communication  false  or  misleading 
or  knowingly  Inaccurate  reports  concerning 
crop  or  market  Information  or  conditions 
that  affect  or  tend  to  affect  the  price  of  any 
commodity  In  Interstate  commerce. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section,  it  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  together  with  the 
costs  of  prosecution,  for  any  person  to  violate 
the  provisions  of  section  4,  section  4a,  sec- 
tion 4b,  section  4c,  section  4d.  section  4e.  sec- 
tion 4h,  section  41.  or  section  8b.  or  to  fail 
to  evidence  any  contract  mentioned  In  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  by  a  record  in  writing  as 
therein  required." 

Sec.  26.  The  Commodity  Exchange  Act.  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  section  13  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  13.  (a)  Any  person  who  commits,  or 
who  willfully  aids,  abets,  counsels,  com- 
mands. Induces,  or  procures  the  commission 
of,  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  any  of  the  rules,  regulations  or 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  who 
acts  In  combination  or  concert  with  any 
other  person  In  any  such  violation,  or  who 
willfully  causes  an  act  to  be  done  or  omitted 
which  If  directly  performed  or  omitted  by 
him  or  another  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of  such  rules, 
regulations,  or  orders  may  be  held  respon- 
sible In  administrative  proceedings  under  this 
Act  for  such  violation  as  a  principal. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  SecreUry  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  commission  to  report  minor 
violations  of  this  Act  for  prosecution  or  the 
institution  of  any  proceeding  under  section 
9a  of  this  Act,  whenever  It  appears  that  the 
public  Interest  does  not  require  such  action." 
Sec.  27.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
clrcumsUnces  shall  not  be  affected  thereby, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  which  is 
amended  by  such  provision  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  such  person  or  circumstances.  Pend- 
ing proceedings  shall  not  be  abated  by  reason 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  but  shall  be 
disposed  of  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  in 
effect  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  POAOE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
amendments  to  be  offered  under  the  rule 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  Nix,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bui 
(H.R.  13094)  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  963,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


to  recor 
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GENERAI/LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POAG£-Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bUl  H.R.  13094  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  1b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  KORNEOAY 
FATHER  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week  the  House  received  some  sad 
news — the  decision  of  our  colleague  from 
the  Sixth  District  of  North  Carohna  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  a  fifth  term  in  1968. 

Horace  Kornegay  has  been  among  the 
most  active,  conscientious,  and  hard- 
working Members  of  Congress  since  his 
elecUon  in  1960.  Many  men  and  women 
have  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  the  founding  of  our  Republic, 
but  none  of  them  had  greater  concern 
for  America's  problems  or  deeper  interest 
in  solving  them  than  Horace  Kori*egay. 

He  has  been  an  Intrinsic  part  of  this 
decade  of  decision  for  America.  He  has 
helped  write  the  laws,  frame  the  policy 
which  have  brought  this  Nation  to  a  full 
recognition  of  Its  awesome  place  In  world 
history. 

Now,  having  served  so  faithfully  and 
with  so  little  regard  for  his  own  personal 
life,  he  has  decided  to  leave  Congress  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  term  next  year. 

Congressman  Kornegay  has  expressed 
the  wish  to  return  to  being  a  full-time 
father  to  his  children,  rather  than  a 
parent  in  absentia.  His  decision  closes  the 
door  on  a  brilliant  career  in  Congress 
and  tribute  must  be  paid  to  him  for  the 
gravity  of  this  decision. 

The  Nation  and  the  Sixth  District  of 
North  Carolina  have  had  virtually  the 
full  attention  of  Congressman  Kornegay 


for  the  past  7  years.  Now  he  has  decided 
to  give  his  attention  to  the  care  and 
proper  guidance  of  his  children. 

In  an  age  that  Is  surfeited  with  stran- 
gers—individuals who  share  the  same 
roof  eat  the  same  meals,  watch  the  same 
television  programs,  and  Inwardly  starve 
for  companionship,  our  colleague  has 
reached  a  most  dlfHcult  decision. 

After  years  of  devoting  himself  to  his 
country,  he  has  chosen  now  to  return  to 
private  life  and  devote  his  talent  to  rals- 
tog  his  children  to  be  thoughtful,  caring. 
InteUigent  human  beings. 

There  have  been  studies  upon  studies, 
tracts  upon  tracte  published  decrying  the 
lack  of  leadership  in  the  American  home. 
So  many  parents  seem  to  be  so  Intent 
on  acquiring  the  glitter  and  gloss  of  the 
good  Ufe  that  they  have  lost  track  of 
time,  ideals — and  their  children. 

If  more  men  were  willing  to  make  deci- 
sions based  on  their  responsibilities  as 
parents,  there  would  be  less  conflict,  less 
almlessness,  less  loneliness  among  the 

I  congratulate  my  colleague  for  his 
purposeful  decision.  As  he  has  in  the 
past,  he  will  continue  to  strive  to  help 
this  Nation  where  it  needs  most  help— 
the  Individual  development  of  human  be- 
ings in  a  family  unit. 

We  will  miss  him  sorely  in  Congress  and 
we  acknowledge,  with  humility,  the  self- 
lessness and  example  of  integrity  which 
have  characterized  every  day  of  his  life. 
Horace  Kornegay  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  a  great  human  being.  It 
has  been  an  honor  to  have  served  with 
him  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hereby  nominate  Hor- 
ace Kornegay  as  "Father  of  the  Year" 
lor  his  great  contribution  to  his  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  share  the  genuine  regret  of 
hundreds  of  Members  who  wish  that  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay]  had  not  made  the  diflClcult 
decision  which  circumstances  forced  hhn, 
to  make.  During  the  period  he  has  served 
in  the  House.  Horace  Kornegay  has  made 
his  mark  and  the  inspiration  of  his  per- 
sonality and  dedicated  spirit  are  now 
part  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  being 
a  neighbor  of  Horace  in  the  Cannon 
Building,  which  affords  a  more  ample 
opportunity  than  some  to  converse  and 
trade  ideas  with  him.  Not  being  a  family 
man  myself.  I  cannot  comment  authori- 
tatively on  the  observations  made  con- 
cerning those  obligations  which  have 
forced  him  to  the  decision  he  has  made. 
But  we  all  know  that  this  prince  of  a 
gentleman  is  a  dedicated  man  In  what- 
ever he  imdertakes.  and  I  am  honored 
to  join  in  saluting  him. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAEIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kornegay]  has  proved  himself  to  be  an 
able  legislator.  His  advice  is  sought  by 
many,  including  myself.  He  has  spon- 
sored constructive,  progressive  legislation 
and  has  been  rewarded  by  seeing  it  be- 
come law  for  the  benefit  of  our  country. 
His  leadership  among  us  is  great  and  he 
would  have  every  expectation  of  increas- 
ing leadership  here  if  he  were  to  stay 
among  us.  So.  not  only  we  will  miss  him 
when  he  leaves,  but  our  country  and  his 
State  will  as  well. 

In  his  committee  assignments  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee he  has  worked  for  such  outstanding 
laws  as  the  Drug  Control  Act,  the  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  Act,  the  Traffic  Safety  Act, 
the  Mental  Health  Act.  and  for  various 
laws  improving  benefits  for  veterans  such 
as  the  War  Orphans'  Education  Act. 
legislation  for  medical  research  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  for  group  life 
Insurance,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Yet.  he  has  decided  not  to  run  for  re- 
election because  he  feels  that  the  job  of 
a  Congressman  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  give  the  time  and  energy  that  he 
should  to  his  family.  In  my  mind  this  Is 
putting  first  things  first;  and  he  deserves 
our  praise  for  the  reason  of  his  decision, 
although  we  all  regret  that  he  made  such 
a  decision.  Selfishly,  we  would  like  to  keep 
him  with  us,  but  reason  leads  us  to  un- 
derstand his  decision.  The  sessions  of 
Congress  have  become  longer  and  longer. 
A  Congressman  with  school-age  children 
customarily  never  gets  a  chance  to  have 
a  vacation  with  his  children  when  the 
schools  are  out  during  the  summer.  Most 
of  his  "free  time"  is  spent  on  his  constitu- 
ents' problems.  We  can  all  understand 
his  decision  but  we  will  all  miss  him 
greatly.        

S.  2644— AMENDING  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY COMMUNITY  ACT  OF  1955, 
AS  AMENDED.  THE  ATOMIC  EN- 
ERGY ACT  OF  1954.  AS  AMENDED. 
AND  THE  EURATOM  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1958,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
whereby  the  bill  (S.  2644)  to  amend  the 
Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955, 
as  amended,  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  Euratom  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  was 
amended,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  be  vacated. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
Senate  bill  is  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  is  laid 
on  the  table. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 


The  SPEAB:ER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  %. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem-*^ 
ber  6,  1967.  the  day  preceding  the  No- 
vember 7. 1967.  New  York  State  elections, 
I  remained  in  my  district,  not  only  in 
my  position  as  a  Member  of  Congress  but 
also  in  my  capacity  as  the  national  com- 
mitteewoman  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  the  State  of  New  York.  I  knew  the 
number  of  bills  scheduled  on  the  Consent 
Calendar  for  that  day.  However,  these 
bills  had  been  referred  to  as  noncontro- 
versial.  During  my  absence  I  missed  a 
number  of  rollcall  votes  and  in  order 
that  the  Congressional  Record  may  re- 
flect my  position  on  each  of  these  issues, 
I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  announce 
how  I  would  have  voted  had  I  been 
present. 

On  rollcall  No.  362, 1  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  363, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  364, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  365, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  366, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  367, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  368, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  369. 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  370, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea."  ^^^^^^^ 

McNAMARA  AND  THE  THREAT  TO 
CIVILIAN  CONTROL  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara's  Impending  depar- 
ture Is  a  cause  for  great  concern,  partic- 
ularly because  of  its  implications  for  the 
question  of  civilian  control  over  the  Mili- 
tary Elstablishment. 

My  concern  about  this  issue  did  not 
begin  with  Monday's  announcement.  In 
fact,  for  some  time  I  have  been  watching 
with  increasing  apprehension  the  In- 
creasing erosion  of  the  concept  of  civilian 
control  over  the  military  and  efforts  of 
the  miUtary  to  exercise  greater  influence 
on  foreign  policy.  Both  in  the  press  and 
In  the  Congressional  Record  there  has 
been  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  of  criti- 
cal commentaries  directed  at  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  Defense.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues went  so  far,  recently,  as  to  call 
Secretary  McNamara  "the  only  Secretary 
of  Defense  who  never  did  anything 
right." 

The  criticisms  generally  Imply  that  the 
war  in  Vietnam  would  be  nearly  or  ac- 
tually ended,  and  many  other  of  our  na- 
tional problems  solved,  if  only  the  advice 
of  the  miUtary  would  receive  more  cur- 
rency and  civilian  thinking  less.  There  is 
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even  the  unrelated  and  casually  expressed 
Idea  that,  if  only  the  National  Guard 
were  better  equipped  to  handle  riots, 
then  we  would  not  face  the  domestic 
problems  we  do  today.  Of  course.  It  Is 
added,  problems  In  the  National  Guard 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Civilian  control  has  become  a 
scapegoat  for  national  frustrations. 

As  if  It  were  possible  that  one  indi- 
vidual could  personally  supervise  and  be 
accountable  for  every  single  activity  of 
a  $70  billion  establishment,  a  variety  of 
criticisms  of  Department  of  Defense  ac- 
tivities have  been  recently  dredged  up, 
and  Secretary  McNamara  is  held  respon- 
sible. Suddenly  some  who  were  never  be- 
fore visibly  troubled  about  lucrative  de- 
fense contracts  and  porkbarrel  projects 
have  been  pointing  to  newly  discovered 
irregularities  in  military  procurement 
and  suggesting  that  they  were  the  per- 
sonal responsibility  of  the  Secretary  and 
clear  proof  of  his  incompetence.  While  I 
hold  no  brief  for  our  inflated  military 
budget  and  have  frequently  expressed  my 
disapproval  of  over-funding  by  Congress, 
the  contention  that  military  bungling  in 
procurement  and  in  handling  of  the  M- 
16  riflle.  for  example,  is  proof  of  the 
Incompetence  of  the  civilian  head,  is 
completely  out  of  order. 

There  have  been  several  sets  of  con- 
gressional hearings  this  year,  on  l)oth 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  designed  to  assert 
such  propositions  as  that  civilian  re- 
straint on  bombing  has  hampered  the 
Vietnam  war  effort  and  Increased  Amer- 
ican casualties;  or  that  the  Influence  of 
civilian  personnel  in  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment— with  particular  emphasis  on 
systems  analysis  and  cost-beneflt  deci- 
sionmaking—has  led  to  defeatist  policies 
which  are  prolonging  the  war.  One  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  recently  openly  hinted 
that  Secretary  McNamara  should  resign, 
and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  next 
civilian  head  would  not  consider  himself 
quite  so  equal  and  would  give  more 
weight  to  the  advice  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Nearly  every  recent  policy  decision,  for 
which — by  the  way — the  President,  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  ultimately 
responsible,  has  been  challenged  as  fresh 
evidence  of  civilian  bungling  and  has 
somehow  provided  fodder  for  the  charge 
that  we  are  losing  first  place  in  the  arms 
race,  first  place  in  world  prestige,  and 
first  place  in  war.  Few  people  trouble  to 
remember  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  have  di- 
rect access  to  the  President  and  advise 
him  regularly. 

Nearly  everyone  has  been  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  and  progress  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Yet  those  critics  who  differ 
sharply  from  my  own  view  have  chosen 
not  to  concentrate  their  criticism  on  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  who  has  ultimate 
responsibility  for  policy  decisions.  They 
found  a  convenient  fociis  in  the  civilian 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  blindness  of  this  position  is  fright- 
ening. It  also  is  reflected  in  the  reaction 
to  the  recent  decision  to  deploy  a  limited 
antl-balllstic-misslle  system.  No  matter 
how  carefully  the  Secretary  explained 
that  investment  in  a  full-blown  ABM 
system  is  futile  because  we  simply  do  not 
have  the  technology  to  produce  one  ef- 
fective against  a  full-scale  Russian  mis- 
sile attack — just  as  the  Russians  cannot 
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protect  against  such  an  attack  by  us — 
and  that  a  decision  to  deploy  a  thin  sys- 
tem had  been  taken  even  though  It  was 
based  on  only  marginal  and  time-limited 
considerations,  the  calls  immediately 
came  for  heavier  investment  in  new 
weapons  in  order  to  build  some  form  of 
successful  thicker  defense — regardless  of 
whether  it  is  feasible  or  not,  regardless 
of  the  cost  to  world  security,  and  regard- 
less of  the  cost  in  American  resources. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  rational  examina- 
tion and  thoughtful  disagreement;  it  was 
rather  an  immediate  assumption  in 
many  quarters  that  the  limited  ABM  de- 
cision was  civilian  and,  therefore,  de- 
featist. More  imiJortant,  there  was  a 
ready  willingness  to  accept  the  idea  that 
the  military  mentality,  which  is  trained 
to  think  in  terms  of  military  solutions  to 
all  problems,  would  necessarily  provide 
better  and  truer  guidance. 

Lest  anyone  question  the  presence  and 
the  crystallization  of  such  attitudes— in 
last  night's  press  a  syndicated  columnist 
carried  this  type  of  thinking  to  its  logi- 
cal and  emerging  conclusion.  The  coliunn 
was  entitled  "Should  (A)  Civilian  Run 
the  Pentagon?-'  This  article  said  that— 

The  Vietnam  war  probably  would  have 
reached  a  decisive  stage  long  before  this  If 
the  civilian  point  of  view  had  not  been  pre- 
ponderant. 

It  claimed  that  a  man  not  trained  in 
military  science  could  not  be  fit  to  head 
the  Military  Establishment  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  high  councils  of  policy- 
making when  questions  of  war  are  In- 
volved. The  article  concluded  with  the 
thought  that — 

The  appointment  of  a  new  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, therefore,  solves  only  a  part  of  the 
problem  .  .  .  Congress  has  failed  thus  far  to 
deane  the  authority  of  the  military  chiefs. 

Many  who  see  the  folly  of  this  view 
tend  to  dismiss  this  kind  of  comment  as 
simply  misguided.  However,  I  fear  that 
this  kind  of  editorial  comment  will  find 
ready  acceptance  in  many  quarters.  In 
fatigue  and  desperation  about  the  war, 
too  many  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
questions  of  war  and  peace  concern  all 
Americans — not  merely  the  military 
chiefs.  For  example,  if  it  is  determined 
that  certain  military  actions  in  Vietnam 
might  risk  an  undesirable  war  with 
China,  then  no  policy  that  the  military 
chiefs  may  devise,  no  matter  how  clever 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  must  be 
permitted  to  lead  to  such  a  war.  It  Is 
fundamental  in  this  country  that  the 
military  are  the  servants  of  the  people — 
not  their  masters.  They  must  devise  mili- 
tary strategies  which  carry  out  our  basic 
goals,  not  supersede  or  alter  them.  With- 
out this  premise,  much  of  what  we  value 
in  American  life  will  disappear.  I  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions 
that  confront  us  today. 


ALERTNESS  OP  THE  POSTAL 
SERVICE 

Mrs.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  always 
seems  to  be  open  season  on  the  V& 
postal  service.  Criticism  of  this  Depart- 
ment of  our  Government  always  seenu  to 
be  In  order.  On  the  other  hand,  only 
rarely  does  anyone  take  the  time  to  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  It  is  only  fair 
as  I  see  It.  to  give  praise  as  It  is  to  find 
fault. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  a  letter  with 
a  postmark  indicating  that  it  was  mailed 
only  2  days  ago  arrived  in  my  office.  The 
letter  In  question  was  mailed  from  Jersey 
City.  The  only  address  it  bore  was  "Mr 
DoMiNicK  V.  Daniels,  14th  District" 
There  was  nothing  on  the  letter  to  iden- 
tify me  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  yet 
2  days  later  it  arrived  in  my  office  in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 

I  think  the  alertness  shown  was  typical 
of  the  postal  service  and  is  the  kind  of 
thing  done  everyday  by  these  men  and 
women  who  are  public  servants  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  congratulate 
Jersey  City  Postmaster  William  Heffer- 
nan  and  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  the  Jersey  City  post  office  and  all 
postal  employees  along  the  line  who  made 
sure  that  this  letter  arrived  where  it  was 
Intended.  I  would  like  them  to  know  that 
their  fine  day-to-day  efforts  do  not  go 
unnoticed. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967— APPOINT- 
MENT OF  CONFEREES 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bill  (H.R.  7977),  to  ad- 
just certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  for  certain 
officers  and  employees  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  regiUate  the  mail- 
ing of  pandering  advertisements,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
DuLSKi,  Henderson,  Olsen,  Udall,  Dah- 

lELS,   CORBETT,    GROSS,   CUNNINGHAM,   and 

Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CONGRESSMAN  FRANK  HORTON  IN- 
TRODUCES BELL  TO  RESTRICT 
THE  INTERSTATE  SALE  OF  AUTO- 
MOBILE MASTER  KEYS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  Inter- 
state sale  of  automobile  master  keys  ex- 
cept to  those  people,  such  as  law-enforce- 
ment officers,  who  have  a  legitimate  need 
for  such  keys. 

Each  of  us  has  long  been  aware  that 
auto  theft  rates  are  skyrocketing  and 
that  to  at  least  some  extent  thieves  are 
using  master  keys  to  accomplish  their 


crimes.  However,  I  suspect  that  many  of 
our  colleagues  do  not  realize  the  ease 
with  which  master  keys  may  be  acquired. 

I  first  began  to  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  when  William  Lom- 
bard, the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  chief  of  police, 
forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  he 
received  from  a  Rochester  businessman, 
Mr.  William  Denise.  complaining  about 
the  ready  availability  of  automobile 
master  keys.  Mr.  E>enlse  Included  In  his 
letter  to  Chief  Lombard  a  widely  circu- 
lated advertisement  which  both  sur- 
prised and  distressed  me.  The  advertise- 
ment offered  to  supply  master  keys  for 
every  make  and  model  of  American  auto- 
mobile to  anyone  who  could  afford  the 
$10  purchase  price. 

These  advertisements  are  distributed 
Indiscriminately  and  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  effort  Is  made  to  screen  the 
mall-order  purchases  of  these  keys  In 
order  to  assure  that  the  keys  do  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  potential  auto  thieves. 

I  believe  It  Is  Imperative  that  we  act 
inunediately  to  halt  the  movement  of 
these  keys  in  interstate  commerce  unless 
they  are  being  purchased  by  persons  with 
a  demonstrably  legitimate  need  for  the 
keys.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  the 
bill  I  have  Introduced  today  and  join 
me  In  supporting  this  very  simple  meas- 
ure to  make  auto  theft  more  difficult. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarlcs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader 
the  agenda  for  the  rest  of  this  week  and 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  we  have  no 
further  legislative  business  this  week. 

The  only  program  I  am  prepared  to 
announce  for  next  week  Is  the  Consent 
Calendar,  the  Private  Calendar,  and 
suspensions. 

Monday  Is  Consent  Calendar  day 
and  there  are  12  suspensions: 

H.R.  13833,  to  nsune  the  post  office 
and  Federal  office  building,  Bronx,  N.Y., 
in  honor  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Buckley; 

S.  343,  to  name  the  Federal  office 
building,  Detroit.  Mich.,  in  honor  of  the 
late  Patrick  V.  McNamara; 

H.R.  11276,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  2  additional  years; 

H.R.  13054,  Age  Discrimination  In 
Employment  Act  of  1967; 

H.R.  25,  to  preserve  and  develop  estu- 
arine  aresis  of  the  Nation; 

H.R.  13798,  to  improve  certain  bene- 
fits for  employees  who  serve  in  high- 
risk  situations; 

H  Jl.  470,  to  authorize  an  international 
bridge  at  Pharr,  Tex.; 


8.  320.  to  release  restrictions  on  land 
in  North  Carolina; 

S.  1136,  to  Increase  the  timber  survey 
authorization; 

H.R.  12639.  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises; 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  101.  to  provide 
for  the  restoration  and  return  to  the 
United  States  of  the  ship  Kaiulani]  and 

H.R.  13273,  to  amend  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966. 

As  I  Indicated  previously.  Tuesday  Is 
Private  Calendar  day. 

I  have  no  further  program  to  announce 
at  this  time,  but  I  will  advise  Members 
that  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
nounced later,  and  that  conference  re- 
ports may  be  brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  WUl  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  list  I  have  before  me  I  do  not 
have  a  bill,  which  was  mentioned  by  the 
distinguishe<l  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
between  H.R.  13054,  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  and  HJl. 
13798,  to  improve  certain  benefits  for 
employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  been  erroneously  given  a 
copy  of  an  earlier  Ust.  I  have  sent  the 
gentleman  the  correct  list,  which  he  has 
now. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  calling  that  to  my 
attention. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  4.    1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  BUSINESS  IN 
ORDER  UNDER  THE  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  RULE  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  In 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPITOL    HILL    PROJECT— CHRIST- 
MAS   GIFTS    FOR    SERVICEMEN 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.   Speaker.  I   am 


pleased  to  announce  the  Capitol  Hill 
project  of  Christmas  gifts  for  service- 
men In  Vietnam  just  completed,  was  a 
gratifying  success  due  to  the  efforts  of 
many  hard-working  employees  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  fine  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  from  numerous  other 
Individuals,  offices  and  organizations. 

As  you  know  the  project  began  several 
weeks  ago  with  an  idea  presented  by  one 
of  my  staff  members,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Pall, 
and  enthusiasm  for  It  spread  all  over 
Capitol  Hill  with  the  resxilt  that  102  car- 
tons containing  about  1.500  Individual 
gifts  and  many,  many  items  for  general 
use  where  shipped  off  by  air  last  Monday. 
These  gifts  are  roughly  valued  at  about 
$5,000. 

The  persons  who  devoted  many,  many 
hours  to  this  project  are  far  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  individually,  but  I  feel 
there  are  certain  ones  who  should  be 
given  a  sjseclal  word  of  thanks. 

Each  of  the  five  congressional  build- 
ings— both  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— had  Its  own  volunteer  work- 
ers who  called  other  offices  and  encour- 
aged cooperation.  I  am  told  they  did  a 
fine  job  collecting  gifts  and  contribu- 
tions. 

In  the  Longworth  Building  Mrs.  Nina 
Sullivan,  aided  very  ably  by  her  husband 
Mike,  organized  a  very  efficient  group  of 
volimteers.  Mrs.  Sullivan  can  be  given 
credit  for  obtaining  the  services  of  Bddns 
Van  Line  who  transported  the  gift  car- 
tons free  of  charge  to  Dulles  Airport.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  SuUivan  also  set  up  a  bank  ac- 
count for  the  funds  collected  and  ar- 
ranged for  Representatives  Ichord  and 
Gettys  to  serve  as  trustees. 

American  Airlines  transported  the  gifts 
to  San  Francisco  without  charge,  and  for 
that  we  can  thank  Miss  Susan  Mathews, 
of  Representative  Giaimo's  office.  Pan 
American  took  the  gifts  on  to  Vietnam 
without  charge  and  this  was  arranged 
by  my  staff  member,  Mr.  John  Hvasta. 

Our  thanks  should  go  also  to  the  people 
In  the  folding  rooms  who  gave  a  great 
deal  of  assistance  and  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  the  use  of  a  storeroom  and  to  the 
office  of  the  building  superintendent  for 
fine  cooperation  and  help,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel In  the  mallroom. 

Interest  in  this  activity  spread  beyond 
the  Hill  for  Mrs.  Fisher,  of  Arlington,  Va.. 
and  Mrs.  Barbara  Taylor,  of  Sultland, 
Md.,  gave  so  willingly  of  their  service 
although  not  employees  on  the  Hill.  Mrs. 
Fisher  came  in  2  days  and  spent  hours 
packing  gifts  In  cartons,  sealing  and  ty- 
ing them.  Mrs.  Taylor  put  In  many  hours 
on  the  telephone  spreading  the  word  of 
the  project. 

I  am  Including  here  a  letter  giving  a 
report  on  the  wrap-up  of  the  Christmas 
gift  project,  a  letter  which  went  out  of 
my  office  to  all  congressional  offices: 
OoNOBCss  or  THK  Untted  States, 

HOtrsE  or  RiffXESENTATIVXS, 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  30, 1987. 
Uembers  of  Congress  ond  Their  Office  Staff 
Members. 
DBAS  Feiznss:  Monday  morning,  Novem- 
ber 27,  102  cartons  containing  an  estimated 
1600  gifts  for  servicemen  In  Vietnam  were 
loaded  aboard  an  American  AlrUnes  plane 
at  Dvaies  Airport  and  started  on  their  way 
to  San  Francisco  to  be  received  by  Pan 
American  Air  Ways  and  flown  on  to  Vietnam. 
The  total  value  of  the  glfto  was  at  least 
f5,000. 
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In  Vietnam  the  glTta  were  to  be  met  by 
military  personnel  and  labeled  with  postage- 
free  labels  corresponding  to  labels  placed  on 
tbem  before  they  left  here.  The  address 
labels  were  for  remote  units  In  Vietnam  and 
were  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  gifts  were  those  donated  by  employees 
In  Congressional  o£Bces  In  response  to  a  sug- 
gestion circulated  about  two  weeks  ago.  Many 
people  from  o£Bces  In  all  five  of  the  Congres- 
sional buildings — House  and  Senate — worked 
long,  hard  hours  on  this  project  but  we  felt 
the  resulting  response  was  certainly  worth 
the  effort.  And  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks 
to  all  of  you  who  so  willingly  contributed 
to  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  Individual  gifts  the 
cartons  contained  many,  many  Items  for  gen- 
eral use.  I.e.,  an  Imitation  Christmas  tree, 
a  large  hand-made  candy  wreath,  football 
and  pump,  soft  balls,  many  game  boards,  a 
ukelele.  Beklns  Van  Line  as  a  gesture  of 
good-will  picked  up  the  cartons  and  trans- 
ported them  without  charge  to  Dulles  to  be 
loaded  aboard  the  American  plane.  Both  air- 
lines also  very  kindly  transported  the  gifts 
without  charge.  Thus  we  were  saved  postage 
expense  and  the  funds  collected  were  spent 
entirely  on  gifts. 

Again  we  say  thank  you  for  responding  so 
generously.  We  feel  that  through  your  gen- 
erosity the  "Christmas  Gifts  for  Vietnam" 
was  truly  a  success. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Evelyn  Pau, 
Staff  Member, 
Office  of  Congressman  Paul  Findley. 


GOOD  JOBS  AND  DECENT  HOUSING 
ONLY  CURE  FOR  CRISIS  IN  CITIES 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  recently,  AFI#- 
CIO  President  George  Meany  spelled  out 
an  extensive  and  diverse  list  of  organized 
labor's  efforts  to  meet  both  the  immedi- 
ate and  long-range  urgent  needs  of 
America's  cities,  and  the  people  who  live 
and  work  in  them.  I  think  Mr.  Meany 
has  correctly  pinpointed  the  fact  that 
despite  everything  that  the  labor  move- 
ment and  enlightened  private  industry 
can  do,  the  urban  crisis  will  defy  solu- 
tion unless  the  Federal  Government 
meets  its  unavoidable  obligation  to  lead 
with  courage,  imagination,  and  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Meany's  testimony 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  every 
American,  and  I  now  include  it  at  this 
ix>int  in  the  Record: 

Good  Jobs  and  Decint  Housino  Only 
CCRE  FOR  Crisis  in  Ctites 

Mob  violence,  arson,  looting  and  murder 
are  indefensible  in  a  free  society.  They  are 
not  civil  rights  demonstrations.  They  are 
criminal  acts,  whose  only  result  will  be 
anarchy  on  the  one  hand  and  worse  sup- 
pression on  the  other. 

But  these  desperate  acts  must  be  viewed 
In  the  context  of  the  conditions  that  without 
doubt  contribute  to  civil  disorder. 

And  therefore,  we  in  the  AFL-CIO  believe 
that  this  commission  should  properly  con- 
sider not  only  the  acts,  but  what  lies  behind 
them. 

Hope  for  thousand3  upon  thousands  in  the 


cities  of  America  today  means  one  thing — a 
decent  job.  There  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
swift  creation  of  one  million  new  Jobs  for 
persons  now  unemployed  or  seriously  under- 
employed— good  Jobs  at  useful  work  on 
needed  government  or  other  non-profit 
projects. 

Immediately  behind  jobs  comes  housing. 
It  is  second,  rather  than  first,  only  because 
a  regular,  earned  Income  is  so  basic  to  the 
pride  and  dignity  of  the  family  breadwinner. 
But  housing — bad  housing,  unbelievably  bad 
housing,  overcrowded  by  humans  and  over- 
run by  rats,  sweltering  in  the  summer  and 
frigid  in  winter;  dilapidated  tenements  hud- 
dled together,  with  garbage-strewn  alleys, 
broken  steps,  peeling  walls  and  stench-ridden 
hails — was  and  is  a  source  of  urban  violence. 

It  Is  not  just  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the 
unemployed  who  are  condemned  to  live  in 
housing  like  this.  The  residents  are  often 
families  which  could  afford  something  bet- 
ter, but  who  cannot  rent  or  buy  in  areas  out- 
side the  ghetto  because  of  racial  barriers.  So 
there  is  a  broad,  multiple  need  for  action  on 
housing.  There  must  be  an  injection  of  new 
life  into  public  housing,  for  low-income 
families.  There  must  be  an  expansion  of  the 
rent-supplemsnt  program. 

Above  all  there  must  be  open  housing.  The 
right  of  any  American  to  buy  or  rent  any 
available  home  he  wants  and  can  afford,  on 
any  block  in  any  community,  is  essential  to 
the  genuine  achievement  of  equal  rights  and 
equal  opportunity  in  this  nation.  This  too 
has  an  application  to  the  matter  of  urban 
disorders. 

In  every  aspect  of  the  present  urban  crisis, 
it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  devising  and  carrying  out 
remedies  rests  upon  the  federal  government. 

The  urban  crisis  recognizes  no  state  Unes. 
The  great  and  growing  metropolitan  areas, 
which  will  soon  encompass  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  people,  have  no  respect  for  the 
boundaries  of  history.  Bergen  and  Hudson 
counties,  in  New  Jersey,  are  just  as  much 
if  not  more  a  part  of  the  New  York  city 
complex  than  Staten  Island.  Gary  and  East 
Chicago,  Indiana,  are  surely  as  closely  linked 
with  Chicago,  as  say,  Evanston,  111.  And  these 
are  only  two  examples  out  of  many. 

But  beyond  this  purely  physical  fact  is 
an  even  more  persuasive  one.  If  justice  and 
domestic  tranquillity  are  to  be  achieved,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  preamble  of  our  federal  con- 
stitution, they  must  be  achieved  in  full  and 
equal  measure  in  every  state  and  only  the 
federal  government  can  assure  that  result. 

The  federal  government  must  be  the  em- 
ployer of  last  resort  and  be  the  landlord  of 
last  resort.  This  is  the  only  foundation  upon 
which  an  effective  urban  program  can  be 
built. 

This  applies  to  the  labor  movement's  own 
efforts,  which  have  been  far  more  diverse  and 
extensive  than  is  generally  known. 

Let's  start  with  housing,  since  it  is  of  such 
great  importance.  A  breakdown  of  housing 
projects  undertaken  by  labor  unions  lists  23 
projects  for  the  elderly,  or  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  built  under  Sections  202  or 
231  of  the  federal  hoiising  act,  that  were 
sponsored  by  AFL-CIO  organizations. 

Our  unions  have  also  sponsored  more  than 
a  score  of  rent  supplement  projects,  includ- 
ing the  very  first  one  in  the  nation,  in  Pasco, 
Wash.  At  least  7,000  units  have  been  built 
through  union  sponsorship  under  other  sec- 
tions of  the  act. 

The  labor  movement  ba«  naturally  taken 
a  keen  Interest  in  Job  training,  especially 
the  training  of  the  disadvantaged  poor,  with 
special  emphasis  on  young  members  of  mi- 
nority groups.  AFL-CIO  organizations  are  di- 
rect contractors  for  Manpower  Develop- 
ment &  Training  Act  programs  in  scores  of 
cities.  At  least  eight  international  unions 
are  epMnsoring  national  programs  related  to 
Job  opportunities  in  their  own  Industry  or 
trade.   The    11-state   AFL-CIO   Appalachian 


Council  is  undertaking  on-the-job  training 
for  3,000  of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed 
and  is  coupling  this  with  basic  education 
where  necessary. 

The  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Dept.  and  the 
Building  &  Construction  Trades  Dept.,  in 
cooperation  with  local  building  trades  coun- 
cils, the  Dept.  of  Labor  and  private  group* 
such  as  the  Urban  League,  has  established 
"out-reach"  programs  focused  on  recruiting 
apprentices  from  minority  groups. 

Although  hundreds  of  apprentices  hav« 
been  enrolled,  the  total  result  is  still  dis- 
appointing— in  large  part  because  so  many 
young  people  from  the  urban  ghettos  simply 
do  not  have  the  educational  background 
necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  apprentice- 
ship training  today. 

The  range  of  trade  union  participation  in 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — the 
central  agency  for  the  war  on  poverty — u 
simply  too  great  to  be  summarized  here.  In 
this  area  as  in  housing,  I  was  astonished  M 
how  much  we  are  doing. 

But  I  mention  this  not  to  seek  credit  for 
the  labor  movement,  but  to  stress  once  more 
a  point  that  cannot  be  stressed  too  often— 
the  need  for  federal  leadership  of  the  whole 
campaign  to  overcome  urban  problems. 
Despite  everything  we  In  the  labor  move- 
ment can  do,  or  that  enlightened  private 
industry  can  do,  the  problems  will  other- 
wise defy  solution. 
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INSTANT  RELIEF  FOR 
TRANSIENTS 

Mr.  SAYIiOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  No- 
vember 15  edition  of  the  Derrick— Oil 
City-Franklln-Clarion,  Pa. — contained 
an  editorial  that  requires  the  attention 
of  all  Members  of  Congress  as  well  as  of- 
ficials in  such  Departments  as  Com- 
merce, Labor,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  re- 
views the  ridiculous  Government  poli- 
cies that  encourage  migration  to  large 
cities  rather  than  to  attempt  to  attract 
more  of  our  people  into  areas  where  there 
are  generous  amounts  of  land  available 
for  imcrowded  living. 

I  should  like  this  editorial,  "Master 
Plan  for  America,"  to  appear  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

For  some  time  I  have  insisted  that  the 
Government  is  contributing  to  poverty 
and  crime  so  long  as  it  makes  congested 
metropolitan  areas  more  attractive  than 
rural  areas  to  indigent  families.  We  are 
in  need  of  a  population  direction  pro- 
gram that  includes  carefully  planned 
welfare  policies  coupled  with  business  tax 
concessions  and  Government  contracts 
to  encourage  work  opportunities  in 
smaller  communities. 

America  long  ago  learned  that  in- 
discriminate availability  of  welfare  funds 
tends  to  attract  indigents  into  dilapi- 
dated city  slums  where  costs  are  high- 
est and  advantages  fewest.  The  very  at- 
mosphere of  rural  life  would  serve  as 
incentive  to  make  these  people  useful 
citizens  if  it  did  nothing  more  than  take 
their  children  out  of  a  faceless  environ- 
ment and  give  them  the  chance  to  be- 
come identifiable  individuals  with  the 
spirit  and  enthusiasm  that  are  so  difficult 


to  develop  in  the  confined  quarters  of  a 
big  city. 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvaaiia  State  Planning  Boau-d,  re- 
cently offered  his  views  on  the  problems 
of  increased  population  in  metropolitan 
areas  and  what  should  be  done  about 
them. 

I  should  like  to  have  his  remarks,  as 
printed  in  the  October  10  edition  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  also  appear  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  it  is  gen- 
erally recognized,  the  slum  and  poverty 
problems  of  large  cities  will  be  com- 
pounded if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  that 
a  State  cannot  require  a  year's  residency 
for  welfare  payments.  If  the  Court  insists 
upon  instant  relief  for  transients,  tax- 
payers will  at  the  same  time  incur  enor- 
mous additional  financial  burdens  that 
could  be  avoided  with  proper  planning 
of  the  welfare  program. 

Federal  courts  in  three  States — Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  and  Connecticut — 
have  ruled  that  their  1-year  residency 
requirements  in  the  public  assistance 
programs  are  invalid.  On  November  8  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  said  that  the  act  of  Congress 
applying  to  a  year's  residency  as  a  quali- 
fication for  welfare  is  unconstitutional. 

In  his  dissent.  Judge  Alexander  Holt- 
zoff  said  that  since  States  surrounding 
the  District  give  smaller  payments  to 
welfare  recipients,  there  is  a  danger  that 
more  persons  would  move  to  Washing- 
ton to  take  advantage  of  this  discrep- 
ancy. Thus,  there  would  be  an  exodus 
from  areas  where  land  values  and  living 
costs  are  cheaper  into  the  squalor  of  al- 
ready overpopulated  urban  areas. 

Pennsylvania's  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  has  warned  that  abolition  of  the 
State's  residency  requirement  would  add 
at  least  $3  million  annually  to  the  costs 
of  the  relief  program.  Again  there  is  the 
danger  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
moving  into  Pennsylvania — to  the  large 
cities,  if  history  is  a  guide — for  the  Com- 
monwealth pays  more  than  three  times 
as  much  per  family  as  some  other 
States. 

A  relief  incentive  system  could  give  mi-  * 
grating  families  proper  direction.  It 
would  detour  migrants  from  the  big 
cities  and  enable  them  to  settle  down  in 
localities  where  subsistence  would  cost 
less  and  where  work  opportvuiities  would 
be  greater  imder  a  program  of  Federal 
cooperation. 

Congress  and  all  responsible  Federal 
ofiacials  should  watch  closely  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  if  it  up- 
holds the  lower  courts  we  are  all  going 
to  be  in  for  greater  difficulties.  Mean- 
while, it  is  time  for  the  Government  to 
come  up  with  a  sensible  long-range  pro- 
gram. I  urge  you  to  read  "Master  Plan 
for  America"  and  the  report  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  They  follow: 
IProm  the  Oil  City-Franklln-Clarlon  (Pa.) 
Derrick,  Nov.  15.  1967] 
Master  Plan  for  America 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  this  coun- 
try Is  that  we  continue  to  jam  people  in 
overpopulated  areas,  while  vast,  unpopulated 
lands  remain  idle. 

We  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
cities  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  created 
by  high  population  densities.  We  tear  down 


and  rebuild,  we  experiment  with  solutions, 
we  spend  liberally  trying  to  avoid  crises.  Yet 
the  metropolitan  areas  get  bigger,  and  the 
troubles  bigger. 

Unchecked  migration  to  the  big  cities  has 
resulted  in  a  strangling  congestion  there, 
producing    unemployment    and   lawlessness. 

And  while  we  pay  dearly  for  the  square 
yards  of  space  in  cities  for  widening  roads, 
constructing  parking  lots,  or  erecting  high- 
rise  apartments,  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  lower-priced  land  in  rural  areas  all  over 
the  country. 

To  work  towards  spreading  out  the  popu- 
lation would  seem  to  have  many  things  in 
its  favor.  It  should  alleviate  the  pressures 
on  the  big  cities.  Less  money  would  be 
wasted  on  piecemeal  solutions. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  is  a  master  plan 
for  the  United  States.  We  zone  cities,  why 
not  zone  the  United  States;  then  try  to 
spread  out  economic  development  and  popu- 
lation. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 

Oct.  10,  19671 

Qtjalitt  Redxtction  Fearkd:  Limits  to 

Population  of  Cities  Sitcgested 

A  prominent  Pittsburgh  civic  leader  last 
night  called  for  limiting  urban  populations 
to  stop  "a  leveling  process  downward  and 
a  reduction  of  quality"  in  American  cities. 

Adolph  W.  Schmidt,  chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  cited  the 
overpopulation  problem  at  the  fifth  annual 
planning  conference  of  the  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  Regional  Planning  Commission 
(SPRPC)  at  Chatham  Center. 

Schmidt  said  planning  alone  cannot  solve 
urban  and  suburban  problems  of  the  future. 
He  said  overpopulation  will  lead  to  a  de- 
cline in  both  the  health  and  economics  of 
American  cities. 

reverse  process 

"Instead  of  projecting  the  population  of 
a  city  or  town  ten  or  twenty  years  ahead 
and  constructing  the  plan  to  satisfy  that 
number  of  people,"  he  suggested,  "reverse 
the  process  and  determine  the  optimum 
population  which  that  city  or  town  should 
have,  dependent  on  its  terrain,  water  re- 
sources, industrial  or  agriculture  base." 

Schmidt  said  the  number  of  people  who 
inhabit  that  town  or  city  should  then  be 
regulated,  he  said,  as  have  London,  Prince- 
ton, N.J.,  and  other  communities. 

"As  additional  people  flow  in,"  be  said, 
"design  entirely  new  cities,  again  with  op- 
timum population  limits  surrounded  by 
adequate  green  belts  and  open  space." 

leveling  process 

He  said  that  "regretfully,  multiplication 
of  numbers  tends  to  create  a  leveling  process 
downward  and  a  reduction  of  quality."  He 
cited  the  slums  of  Calcutta  and  the  villages 
of  the  Nile  Valley  as  examples. 

"Let  us  resist  this  over-population  as 
energetically  as  we  can  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania," said  Schmidt.  "If  it  Ijecomes  bigger," 
he  added,  "let  us  also  strive  constantly  to 
make  it  better." 

Schmidt  also  called  for  induction  of  In- 
diana, Fayette  and  Greene  counties  as  mem- 
bers of  the  SPRPC  and  said  more  elected  offi- 
cials of  the  six  counties  now  comprising  the 
SPRC  should  become  active  in  regional  plan- 
ning. 


THERMAL  POLLUTION  NO 
CONCERN 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Bulletin  of  November  26 
contains  still  another  reason  why  a  Fed- 
eral Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
should  be  created  to  review  and  reevalu- 
ate the  civilian  atomic  program.  Here 
are  two  paragraphs  from  an  article, 
"And  Now  It's  Heat  PoUuUon  That 
Threatens  Our  Streams,"  by  Gary 
Brooten: 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which  is- 
sues licenses  for  nuclear  generating  units,  is 
under  lire  from  conservationists  and  con- 
gressional sources  for  failing  to  include 
thermal  pollution  among  the  criteria  on 
which  its  decisions  are  based. 

The  AEC  position  is  that  it  is  limited  to 
worrying  about  potential  explosion  or  radia- 
tion hazards  from  nuclear  reactors. 

If,  indeed,  the  AEC  is  not  concerned 
with  thermal  pollution,  then  it  would 
seem  that  Congress  is  all  the  more  de- 
linquent for  permitting  the  Commission 
to  decide  on  where  atomic  plants  are  to 
be  constructed. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  carefully 
peruse  the  Brooten  article.  Note,  if  you 
will,  the  cavalier  attitude  of  one  utility 
executive  to  conservationist  protests 
against  the  excessive  heat  that  flows 
from  reactors  into  streams. 

I  think  we're  foolish  to  have  let  the  con- 
servationists saddle  us  with  the  term, 
"thermal  pollution." 

He  said: 

Why  not  caU  it  thermal  enrichment? 

Under  unanimous  consent  the  article 
will  appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks.  I  also  ask  that  It 
be  followed  by  an  address  made  to  the 
convention  of  the  Pennsj-lvania  Federa- 
tion of  Sportsmen's  Clubs,  Inc.,  last  Sep- 
tember by  C.  Howard  Hardesty,  Jr.,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  Consolidation 
Coal  Co.  Rather  than  follow  a  course  of 
disdain  for  the  general  public  as  ex- 
hibited by  those  who  insist  upon  reckless 
promotion  of  the  atom  as  a  fuel  for  gen- 
eration of  electricity,  the  coal  industry 
of  Pennsylvania  has  Joined  with  si>orts- 
men  and  other  conservationists  in  form- 
ing a  council  aimed  at  protecting  the 
natural  environment. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  when  the  atom  is  proved 
safe  enough  for  the  Government  to  re- 
move the  restrictions  of  the  Price-An- 
derson Act;  when  insurance  companies 
will  sell  policies  to  protect  home  and 
person  on  the  same  basis  that  they  are 
made  available  for  protection  against 
other  manmade  hazards;  when  ruinous 
thermal  pollution  of  streams  is  not  a 
normal  byproduct  of  atom  power  sta- 
tions; and  when  Government  funds  are 
no  longer  essential  to  making  the  atom 
competitive  with  traditional  fuels — then 
those  of  us  who  have  been  frightened 
not  only  by  the  devastating  potential  of 
a  nuclear  incident  but  also  by  the  dog- 
matic attitude  of  reactor  hucksters  will 
be  happy  to  welcome  this  fuel  as  a 
trusted  servant  for  our  communities  and 
our  homes. 

Until  then.  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  find  out  what  is  going  on  in  the 
AEC  and  what  might  hai^ien  to  the 
Delaware  River  estuary  and  a  lot  of 
other  bodies  of  water  even  if  radioactive 
contamination  does  not  develop. 
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I  commend  the  Brooten  and  Hardesty 
presentations  to  your  close  attention: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin, 
Nov.  26. 1967] 

And  Now  It's  Hkat  Pollution  That 
Thkkatens  Ottb  Streams 

( By  Oary  Brooten ) 

It  takes  about  a  kilowatt  of  electrical  pow- 
er to  run  a  small  kitchen  appliance,  such  as 
a  toaster. 

For  every  minute  that  toaster  toasts,  a  gal- 
lon of  water  has  to  swish  through  the  cooling 
system  of  a  steam-driven  pwwer  plant  some- 
where. At  Is  swishes,  It  gets  warmer.  When 
It  gushes  out  of  the  system  It  Is  10  or  20 
degrees  hotter  than  when  It  went  In. 

When  gallon  follows  upon  gallon  up  Into 
the  millions,  a  few  changes  begin  to  appear 
where  the  water  gushes  out.  Fish  die,  or  lose 
Interest  In  sex.  Weeds  thicken.  Odors  may 
develop,  If  the  heat  Is  great  enough.  And 
water  pollution  specialists  conjure  up  a  new 
ted-flag  warning  phrase. 

It's   "thermal   pollution" — heat  pollution. 

It's  raising  the  hackles  of  conservationists, 
furrowing  the  brows  of  electrical  utility  ex- 
ecutives, catching  the  eyes  of  a  few  poli- 
ticians and  causing  a  mild  family  quarrel 
among  several  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

The  situation  Is  likely  to  get  hotter  (in 
more  ways  than  one)  before  It  cools  off. 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning:  There  are 
a  lot  more  toasters  aroimd  these  days  than 
there  were  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  a  lot 
more  electric  lights,  clothes  dryers,  television 
sets,  p>ower  tools.  Industrial  machines  and 
hedge  clippers. 

Americans  are  using  twice  as  many  kilo- 
watts (about  250  million  at  an  average  mo- 
ment) as  they  did  a  decade  ago,  and  that's 
roughly  twice  as  many  gallons  of  water  get- 
ting the  heat  treatment. 

(Some  power  is  generated  without  steam 
heat,  in  hydro  or  water-i>owered  generating 
plants.  In  eastern  states  this  Is  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total,  however — a  rapidly  shrink- 
ing fraction.) 

Hoax  than  dottblx 

By  1980,  the  Aise  of  power  will  more  than 
double  again,  to  about  520  million  kilowatts. 

If  It  were  all  from  steam  generating  plants 
(as  the  largest  share  will  be).  It  would  take 
more  than  half  a  billion  gallons  a  minute 
to  keep  the  plants  from  overheating. 

Even  half  that  much  is  a  lot  of  water  that 
will  be  carrying  a  lot  of  heat  out  of  the  na- 
tion's power  plants. 

Ironically,  thermal  pollution  could  get  a 
boost  from  efforts  to  cut  down  on  air  pollu- 
tion. 

Electrical  utilities  have  been  under  fire  for 
the  amounts  of  soot  and  sulfur  gases  pouring 
out  of  their  smokestacks  in  built-up  areas 
of  the  eastern  states.  One  of  the  glamorous 
solutions  to  the  problem  has  been  to  "go 
nuclear" — to  switch  over  to  atomic  power 
as  the  heat  source  in  new  steam  generating 
plants. 

And.  while  conventional  coal  and  oil-burn- 
ing power  plants  throw  away  up  to  55  or  60 
percent  of  their  heat  in  their  cooling  sys- 
tems, most  nuclear-powered  generating  units 
are  even  more  wasteful.  A  rule  of  thumb  In 
the  industry  Is  that  two-thirds  of  aU  the  heat 
generated  by  a  nuclear  reactor  is  lost  to 
cooling  water.  The  cooling  water  does  not 
come  in  contact  with  radioactive  materials. 

Worse  yet,  the  most  efficient  nuclear  power 
plants  are  much  larger  than  most  conven- 
tional fuel-biiming  plants.  Thvis,  the  two 
new  plants  proposed  for  the  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co.'s  site  at  Peach  Bottom,  York 
county,  run  a  million  kilowatts  each. 

The  first  "economically  competitive"  nu- 
clear plant  in  the  world — a  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light  Co.  plant  at  Oyster  Creek  in 
Ocean  county,  N.J. — wiU  generate  515.000 
kilowatts,  and  this  is  about  the  smallest  that 


could  be  competitive.  Only  one  of  the  eight 
large  fuel-burning  plants  in  the  PE  system 
is  larger  than  this. 

The  larger  the  plant,  the  more  water  it 
heats.  All  the  nuclear  units  planned  for 
Peach  Bottom  in  the  next  decade,  taken  to- 
gether, will  require  more  than  two  million 
gallons  a  minute  of  cooling  water  when  op- 
erating at  full  capacity. 

It's  numbers  like  this  that  have  begun  to 
give  water  pollution  officials  thermal  ulcers. 

On  the  other  hand,  nuclear  generating 
plants  are  only  the  most  spectacular  exam- 
ples of  a  problem  that  has  existed  for  years 
on  a  smaller  scale,  and  that  involves  many 
other  Industries  and  activities  besides  the 
utiiity  industry. 

ETFXCT   CITEO 

What  happens  when  water  gets  warm? 

Recently,  In  "Environmental  Science  and 
Technology,"  an  American  Chemical  Society 
publication.  Burton  Davidson  and  Robert 
W.  Bradshaw  of  Rutgers  University  sximma- 
rlzed  these  effects: 

Gases  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  normally 
present  In  water,  become  toxic  to  fish  in 
smaller  concentrations. 

Fish  that  normally  depend  on  temperature 
to  signal  when  they  should  migrate,  or  mate, 
may  have  their  life  cycles  upset. 

The  warmer  the  water  normally,  the  less 
fluctuation  a  fish  can  stand. 

Trout  eggs,  and  some  others,  will  not 
hatch  In  many  cases. 

All  biological  processes  speed  up,  and  the 
demand  for  oxygen  In  the  water  increases 
correspondingly.  This  can  seriously  affect 
streams  already  short  of  oxygen. 

OOOO    EFFECTS 

On  the  other  hand,  they  noted  that  heat 
in  a  river  can  have  some  desirable  effects, 
such  as  providing  rich  feeding  zones  for  fish 
during  frigid  winter  months.  Increasing  the 
efficiency  of  municipal  water  treatment 
plants,  and  sometimes  keeping  navigable 
streams  clear  of  ice  in  the  winter. 

An  official  of  the  Public  Service  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  been 
Involved  in  a  thermal  pollution  debate  in- 
volving the  Delaware  river  estuary,  empha- 
sized that  the  effects  are  not  all  bad. 

"I  think  we're  fooUsh  to  have  let  the  con- 
servationists saddle  us  with  the  term  'ther- 
mal pollution' ",  he  said.  "Why  not  call  it 
thermal  enrichment?" 

Pollution  control  officials  disagree.  When 
Public  Service,  PE.  and  two  other  power 
companies  proposed  a  million-kilowatt  nu- 
clear plant  In  Burlington  county  (since  re- 
jected by  the  Atomic  EUiergy  Commission), 
officials  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Com- 
mission Insisted  that  it  would  have  to  include 
cooling  towers. 

Cooling  towers  are  almost  the  only  practi- 
cal technique  for  controlling  thermal  pollu- 
tion of  water  from  large  cooling  systems.  In- 
stead of  being  dumped  back  into  the  river 
or  lake,  the  water  is  pumped  to  the  top  of 
the  tower  and  cooled  as  It  falls  back  down. 
Most  of  the  water  is  recirculated  through 
the  cooling  system,  but  some  Is  lost  as  mist 
or  steam  at  the  tower's  top. 

Utility  officials  agreed  to  build  two  410- 
foot  cooling  towers  at  the  Burlington  plant. 
Similarly,  PE  officials  have  said  they  will  in- 
corporate cooling  towers  in  their  new  Peach 
Bottom  units,  although  specific  details  have 
not  been  worked  out. 

As  thermal  pollution  problems  have 
heated  up,  they  have  embroiled  at  least  one 
federal  agency  in  controversy. 

AEC  tTNDER  ITKE 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
issues  the  licenses  for  nuclear  generating 
units.  Lb  under  fire  from  conservationists  and 
congressional  sources  for  falling  to  include 
thermal  pollution  among  the  criteria  on 
which  Its  decisions  are  based. 

The  AEC  position  Is  that  it  U  limited  to 


worrying  about  potential  explosion  or  radlt- 
tion  hazards  from  nuclear  reactors. 

It  has  fought,  moreover,  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  temperature  limits  It  says  are 
too  strict  on  the  Columbia  river  in  the  P». 
ciflc  northwest,  where  Its  own  Hanford  Be- 
actor  plant  la  located. 

Several  additional  nuclear  plants  are  pro- 
jected on  the  Columbia,  so  that  fight  bu 
turned  into  a  showdown  in  which  mllUons 
of  dollars  are  at  stake. 

Sen.  Edmund  S.  Muskle  (D-Maine)  u 
highly  critical  of  the  AEC's  position  on 
thermal  pollution.  He  has  announced  that 
his  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  will  hold  hearings  on  the  subject 
this  year,  immediately  after  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

This  will  bring  thermal  pollution  its  first 
nationwide  political  spotlight. 


Address  bt  C.  Howard  Hardesty.  Jr.,  Execu- 
tive Vicx  President,  Consolidation  Cou. 
Co.,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  or 
Spobtsmen's  CLtTBS.  Inc.,  Seftembbk  28 
1967 

When  I  told  my  12-year-old  son.  Kim.  that 
I  would  be  In  Harrlsburg  to  meet  with  the 
Federation  of  Sportsmen,  he  immediately 
asked  If  the  coal  industry  was  in  trouble 
again. 

"No",  I  replied,  "regardless  of  what  I  may 
have  said  before,  I  will  be  meeting  with 
friends  of  the  coal  industry — with  men 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  making  certain  that 
you  and  your  children  will  live  in  and  enjoy 
a  better  environment."  Words  could  not 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  this  boy  who.  In  twelve 
years,  has  already  fished  many  miles  of  the 
pure  streams  in  the  eastern  and  western 
reaches  of  the  Nation.  With  a  directness  not 
always  found  in  adults  he  asked  me,  "How 
can  you,  how  can  anyone.  Justify  a  dirty,  \ 
sick  stream"?  He  could  have  proceeded  to  fur. 
ther  confound  his  father  by  listing,  as  did  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, eight  major  categories  of  pollution : 

(1)  Sewage — our  urban  rivers  are  literally 
septic  tanks. 

(2)  Infectious  agents — products  of  slaugh- 
ter houses,  hospitals  and  mortuaries. 

(3)  Plant  nutrients — fertilizers. 

(4)  Organic  chemical  exotics — detergents, 
pesticides  and  weed  killers. 

(5)  Mineral  and  chemical  substances — thli 
broad  category  Includes  acid  mine  water. 

(6)  Sediments — erosion  which  contributes 
500  million  tons  of  mud  annually  into  the 
Mississippi  Delta. 

(7)  Radioactive  substances  that  come  from 
uranium  milling,  atomic  reactors,  medical 
laboratories. 

(8)  Heat — thermal  pollution  associated 
with  various  industries. 

Those  of  us  in  this  room  would  add  Junk 
yards,  refuse  piles,  limestone  quarries,  un- 
reclaimed strip  pits  and  air  pollution  to  this 
list  of  evils,  and  then  answer — "There  Is  no 
Justification — there  is,  perhaps,  an  explana- 
tion". 

You  may  have  noticed  a  comment  In  "The 
Third  Wave."  an  Interior  Department  publi- 
cation. After  an  explanation  of  the  polluted 
conditions  of  many  streams  and  lakes,  there 
Is  this  paragraph: 

"It  was  a  situation  that  crept  silently  and 
insidiously  upon  the  American  people.  Only 
a  small  group  of  gallant  conservationists 
were  alarmed  and  fought  to  preserve  the 
beauty  of  American  streams.  Since  the  use  of 
chemicals  to  kill  bacteria  had  virtually  elim- 
inated cholera  and  typhoid  epidemics,  most 
people  remained  complacent." 

No  doubt  World  War  n  was  a  big  factor  in 
the  failure  to  take  proper  action.  Our  entire 
economy  necessarily  had  to  be  devoted  to  the 
earliest  possible  victory,  and  when  V-Day 
finally  arrived  there  had  to  be  an  Immediate 
conversion  of  the  national  objective;  sud- 
denly the  assignment  was  to  get  on  line  the 
automobiles,  building  materials,  appliances, 
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and  many  other  Items  that  were  in  short 
gupply  while  the  battles  were  raging  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  Out  of  research  for  military 
equipment  there  had  come  new  commodi- 
ties—particularly plastics  and  other  wonders 
of  the  world  of  chemicals — that  added  to  the 
pollution  problem.  By  now  there  was  wide- 
spread use  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  deter- 
gents, and  a  thousand  and  one  other  Items 
to  bring  better  living  standards  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  In  effect,  the  nation  was 
exposed  to  an  alignment  of  people,  products 
and  services,  all  contributing  to  pollution 
and  our  air  and  water. 

People,  you  and  I  as  individuals  add  to 
the  problems. 

At  the  start  of  World  War  n  there  were 
less  than  133  million  people  living  within 
our  boundaries.  By  1950  our  poplatlon  had 
risen  by  12  percent  and  ten  years  later  It 
had  Jumped  another  18  percent.  In  the  com- 
ing November — a  little  over  a  month  from 
no^ — the  population  clock  at  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  click  off  the  200 
millionth  human  being — an  increase  of  more 
than  50  percent  in  Just  25  years.  Now,  so  far 
as  anyone  knows,  the  good  Lord  is  not  pro- 
viding a  greater  volume  of  water  or  air  to 
this  land  now  than  he  did  a  quarter  century 
ago.  With  so  many  more  people  and  so  much 
more  Industrial  activity  and  so  many  new 
products,  there  Is  certainly  no  mystery  about 
what  has  happened  and  what  we  have  to  do 
about  It. 

This  pollution  from  sea  to  shining  sea 
shows  that  we  have  paid  a  price — a  dear 
price — for  winning  two  wars — for  becoming 
the  most  productive  and  highly  Industrial- 
ized Nation  In  the  world — for  attaining  the 
highest  standard  of  living  for  our  people — 
for  reduced,  almost  negligible  levels  of  un- 
employment— for  our  civilized  democratic, 
free  way  of  life. 

Is  it  possible  for  this  modern,  Industrial- 
ized, advanced  and  rapid-moving  society  to 
continue  its  advances  and  achievements 
without  further  desecration  of  our  environ- 
ment? There  can  only  be  one  answer — there 
can  be  no  further  violation  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  we  must  repair  the  ravages  of  the 
past.  This  philosophy  has  not  been  adopted 
just  for  your  meeting.  In  May  of  this  year, 
X  spoke  to  the  American  Mining  Congress  in 
Cleveland,  and  In  a  talk  entitled  "What 
Could  We  Build  If  We  Worked  Together".  I 
challenged  conservation  groupts.  Industry  and 
government  to  acknowledge  common  goals 
and  work  cooperatively  to  solve  them.  The 
challenge  to  industry  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"But  let  me  conclude  by  making  the  most 
positive  statement  of  all.  The  coal  industry 
and  its  best  customer,  the  utility  Industry, 
cannot  escape  or  refuse  to  shoulder  their 
clear  obligations  and  resftonslbilitles  in  this 
battle  for  clean  air  and  water.  We  cannot 
expect  someone  else  to  finance  all  research 
and  lead  us  by  the  hand  to  an  Improved 
environment.  Our  future  holds  the  prospect 
of  expansion  and  growth  only  If  we  are  the 
pioneer  in  developing  the  needed  technology 
to  remove  pollutants  created  by  the  use  of 
coal.  We  cannot  use  legislation  or  the  exist- 
ing technology  gap  as  a  delaying  tactic  to  re- 
duce our  efforts.  We  must  leave  no  stone  un- 
turned in  our  search  for  complete  answers. 
Only  by  this  total  commitment  can  we  ex- 
pect others  to  Join  us  so  that  we  may  build 
by  working  together." 

Actions  must  now  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  time  is  now — long  overdue — to 
blend  the  needs  of  Industry  with  the  de- 
mands of  good  conservation,  and  make  a 
stronger  and  a  cleaner  society.  Certainly  a 
giant  stride  forward  was  taken  by  forma- 
tion of  the  Joint  Industry-Conservation 
Council.  Bill  Ourkert.  John  Laudadlo  and 
Tom  Foerster  still  make  the  same  tough  de- 
mands on  industry,  but  when  the  problems 
are  placed  on  the  table  for  discussion  and 
examined  firsthand  on  field  trips,  sensible 


people  will  find  the  right  answers.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  this  is  the  better  format — much 
better  than  the  charge  and  countercharge  of 
long  range  firing  through  news  media.  It  is 
the  jnodern  philosophy  of  cooperation  which 
can  lead  to  the  most  Judicious  utilization  of 
Pennsylvania's  natural  resources  without 
Impeding  economic  progress. 

We  are  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  clean 
streams  law  through  use  of  modern  tools 
this  day  being  developed  by  research.  It  is 
costing  the  members  of  Keystone  Bituminous 
Coal  Association  more  than  $30  million  dol- 
lars for  water,  treatment  research  and  facili- 
ties. We  intend  to  and  will  comply  with  the 
law.  I  am  confident  this  approach  can  lead 
to  the  most  sensible  use  of  natural  resources, 
economic  stability  and  better  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

You  and  I  both  know  that  we  will  encoun- 
ter problem  areas  ahead.  In  many  cases  in- 
dustry is  proceeding  cautiously  In  order  to 
find  the  right  tool.  In  some  cases  we  are  ex- 
periencing difficulties  in  acquiring  necessary 
property  and  equipment.  In  some  cases  In- 
dustry Is  Just  dragging  Its  feet  and  delaying 
to  the  very  last  minute  Its  expenditure  of 
money  needed  to  make  necessary  improve- 
ments. The  fairest  thing  government  can  do 
is  to  provide  strict,  fair  and  Impartial  en- 
forcement— In  this  fashion  U.S.  Steel,  Consol 
and  companies  who  are  complying  will  not  be 
Injured  In  our  highly  competitive  Industries. 
Consol  will  not  sell  its  product  In  the  market 
place  If  It  has  a  competitor  who  can  reduce 
Its  prices  because  It  is  not  cleaning  Its  water 
discharges,  reclaiming  its  land,  or  grading 
and  covering  its  refuse  piles. 

When  these  problems  arise,  if  we  turn  to 
the  Joint  Council  we  have  the  hope  of  solving 
our  problems  in  a  voluntary,  cooperative, 
sensible  manner. 

May  I  leave  a  new  challenge.  Broaden 
your  wonderful  conservation  efforts  to  in- 
clude this  Nation's  natural  resources.  Do  not 
relent  In  your  efforts  to  conquer  air  and  wa- 
ter pollution,  but  also  add  a  new  goal — the 
wise  and  intelligent  use  of  this  Nation's  min- 
eral resources. 

Our  people  have  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
energy  in  all  forms.  The  country's  power 
plant  In  1967  must  double  by  1980.  By  the 
year  2000  we  will  need  seven  times  the  elec- 
tric generating  capacity  existing  today.  Our 
Nation's  natural  gas  reserves  are  decreasing 
when  compared  to  annual  gas  consumption 
and  should  be  reserved  for  the  more  sophis- 
ticated demands  of  Industry  and  space  beat- 
ing, as  compared  to  utility  boiler  fuel. 
Domestic  reserves  of  oil  are  decreasing.  The 
'atom  may  be  the  answer,  but  each  year  of 
actual  experience  with  nuclear  power  has  so 
far  been  productive  of  more  problems  than 
success.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  our  coal  reserves  will  be  an  essential 
ingredient  of  this  Nation's  natural  and  need- 
ed growth.  We  must  conserve  our  fossil 
fuels  else  we  find  ourselves  with  a  clean 
America,  but  powerless  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  21st  century.  Never  forget  that  80 
percent  of  our  Nation's  coal  reserves  are 
located  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  85 
percent  of  the  d&iand  for  energy  Is  east 
of  the  Mississippi.  My  point  is  this,  let's  not 
say  "to  Hell"  with  the  coal  Industry.  Let's 
recognize  Its  Importance  to  our  economy — 
no  foreign  Nation  can  cut  off  its  supply — 
and  make  It  part  of  a  movement  toward  a 
better  America. 

You  are  heading  In  that  direction — ^I  want 
to  Join  you.  A  strong  America  can  also  be  a 
clean  America. 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
AGENCY 

Mr.  QUIUjEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record,  the  lead  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Tuesday, 
November  21,  1967.  This  article  raises 
certain  doubts  about  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  in  handing  out  business 
loans  in  distressed  areas  of  our  country. 

I  deplore  the  procedures  by  which 
EDA  apparently  is  handling  some^jjf 
these  cases  for  establishing  new  busi- 
nesses. If  the  Journal  article  case  is  typi- 
cal of  what  is  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  coxmtry,  I  believe  that  ConeresB 
should  move  to  tighten  certain  loosely 
managed  EDA  operations. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Public  Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Development  Programs  has  initiated  a 
comprehensive  study  of  EDA  operations. 
We  fully  endorse  its  efforts  to  stem  the 
drain  of  taxpayers  dollars  Into  projects 
that  do  not  fully  comply  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act. 

The  act  provides  that  no  financial  as- 
sistance shall  be  extended  to  projects 
where  the  result  would  be  to  Incretise  the 
production  of  goods  when  there  Is  not 
sufQcient  demand  for  such  goods  to  em- 
ploy the  efficient  capacity  of  the  existing 
competitive  commercial  or  industrial  en- 
terprises. 

I  believe  that  those  who  read  the  en- 
lightening article  which  follows  will  agree 
that,  as  documented  here,  such  practices 
of  EDA — if  allowed  to  continue — will 
only  serve  to  blight  whatever  good  work 
the  EDA  has  accomplished. 

I  believe  that  we  here  in  the  House 
should  consider  an  amendment  to  the 
act  which  would  provide  for  public  re- 
view of  cases  that  involve  expenditures 
of  taxpayers  dollars  for  development  of 
distressed  areas. 

The  article  from  the  November  21, 
1967,  Wall  Street  Journal,  follows: 
Anger  in  Appalachia:   A  Federal  Movi  To 

Help  Depressb)  Region  Rttns  Into  Local 

Opposition — United       States       Financks 

Crushed-Stone  Venture  or  PRrvATx  Firm, 

and   Rivals   Raise  a  Puss — The   "Un»ai« 

Competition"  Issur 

(By  Burt  Schorr) 

Pikksville,  Kt. — High  on  an  Appalachian 
ridge  near  here,  hard-hatted  workers  tamp 
dynamite  into  newly  drilled  holes,  preparing 
to  blast  the  underlying  limestone.  Below 
them,  other  crews  ready  a  site  for  heavy 
stone-crushing  machinery  and  assemble  a 
600-foot  conveyor  belt  capable  of  moving 
over  500  tons  of  crushed  stone  an  hour.  Fur- 
ther down,  growling  earth-movers  level  an 
area  where  crushed  stone  will  be  stored. 

This  mountainside  busUe  heralds  the  com- 
ing of  another  of  Uncle  Sam's  economic  aid 
projects  for  needy  Appalachla — a  highly 
mechanized  quarry  that  wUl  produce  crushed 
limestone  from  the  steep  fiank  of  Pine  Moun. 
tain  for  use  in  highway  and  other  construc- 
tion. 

Proponents  say  the  project  Is  creating 
needed  Jobs  and  eventually  will  supply  ma- 
terials to  aid  local  economic  growth :  on  these 
grounds  the  Government's  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  is  putting  up  most 
of  the  cash.  But  close  examination  of  this 
arrangement  is  raising  questions  about  the 
BOA'S  methods  in  ladling  out  more  than  950 
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million  annually  in  loan£  to  business  in  dis- 
tressed areas  around  the  country. 

NOTXWORTHT    OMISSIONS 

Among  other  things,  this  scrutiny  shows, 
past  business  woes.  Including  one  outright 
fiasco,  do  not  necessarily  disqualify  a  pri- 
vate entrepreneur  fnxn  sharing  in  the  EDA's 
largess.  In  this  case,  a  "feasibility  study" 
prepared  to  guide  the  agency  omitted  men- 
tion of  these  troubles.  The  facts  in  the  case: 

The  president  and  majority  stockholder  of 
Elkhorn  Stone  Co.  Inc.  of  New  Market.  Tenn., 
which  is  developing  the  quarry  here,  is  John 
Will  Ruth.  Another  stone  company  that  he 
heads  ran  into  a  laws\ilt  for  allegedly  falling 
to  make  proper  payments  on  leased  equip- 
ment: That  company  settled  up  in  Septem- 
ber by  agreeing  to  pay  o-er  $50,000.  Still  an- 
other Ruth-led  company  lost  81  million  when 
a  geological  fault  caused  the  roof  to  cave 
in  on  an  underground  limestone  mine  it  was 
developing  in  1965.  (Says  Mr.  Ruth;  "There's 
no  way  to  determine  these  faults.  Let's  say 
our  engineer  made  a  mistake.") 

Examination  also  confirms  that  a  private 
entrepreneur  can  share  in  the  profits  of  this 
Pederal-ald  program  without  risking  any  big 
stake  of  his  own.  Of  the  $1,175,000  Elkhorn 
Stone  is  pouring  into  the  quarry  project  here, 
only  $175,000  comes  from  Mr.  Ruth  and  his 
fellow  investors  (though  they  have  also  put 
up  $35,000  in  working  capital).  The  EDA  U 
taking  the  biggest  risk,  lending  Elkhorn 
$1,137,500  for  10  years  at  a  bargain  rate  of 
4%  %  and  guaranteeing  90  "c  of  a  private  bank 
loan  of  $250,000  for  working  capital. 

JXTSTinCATION     QUISTIONKD 

Extra  benefits  from  the  project,  along  with 
possible  dividends,  will  fiow  to  the  chief  spon- 
sor. The  company  figures  the  quarry  will  re- 
quire a  58-man  payroll — Including  Mr.  Ruth 
at  $15,000  a  year  and  his  son  as  general  man- 
ager at  $18,200.  (The  quarry  is  also  expected 
to  provide  Jobs  for  120  truckers  and  mainte- 
nance workers;  this  will  be  an  obvious  gain 
for  surrounding  Pike  County,  where  unem- 
ployment has  been  running  more  than  twice 
the  national  average.) 

Meantime,  the  stated  JusUflcatlon  for  the 
quarry  project  has  come  under  challenge. 
Though  Elkhorn  Insists  the  quarry  is  needed 
to  help  supply  crushed-stone  demand  in  this 
region,  the  two  companies  already  established 
in  the  market  argue  otherwise.  They  have 
gone  to  court  charging  that  the  Elkhorn 
venture  is  Just  the  sort  of  "unfair  competi- 
tion" prohibited  by  the  1965  law  that  created 
the  EDA.  (On  that  groxmd  and  others,  the 
agency  at  first  rejected  Elkhorn  Stones  aid 
application.) 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  this  challenged 
venture,  some  not-too-encouraging  retxims 
have  come  in  on  the  $275  million  in  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans  made  since  1961 
by  the  EDA  and  its  predecessor  agency  to 
more  than  540  companies.  Of  this  sxiza.  about 
$14.4  mllUon  has  been  repaid  and  $6.7  million 
written  off  as  losts  In  addition,  $11.9  million 
In  loans  gone  sour  are  now  being  liquidated 
by  sale  of  the  assets  put  up  as  collateral:  the 
EDA  expects  to  recover  at  least  60  <>  of  this 
amoxint. 

No  one  Is  predicting  that  the  quarry  proj- 
ect will  meet  any  similar .  fate,  but  opinion 
hereabouts  is  sharply  divided  on  the  benefits 
that  will  flow  once  Elkhorn  starts  marketing 
Its  stone. 

ELKHORN 'S    AaCTTMENT 

To  overcome  EDA  objections  that  the  proj- 
ect represented  unfair  competition,  Elkhorn 
stressed  its  estimate  that  the  Appalachia 
highway  program  will  require  an  estimated  5 
million  tons  of  crushed  stone  in  its  projected 
Vlrginla-Kettucky-West  Virginia  market 
area,  starting  around  mid- 1968.  The  com- 
pany also  argued  that  this  market  can't  get 
all  the  crushed  stone  it  now  needs  and  must 
pay  higher  stone  prices  than  other  areas  in 
the  same  general  region. 

Some    local    bualneas    spokesmen    backed 


this  view.  "TTsen  of  construction  aggregates 
are  having  to  close  down  their  operations 
for  days  at  a  time  simply  because  they  can 
not  get  deliveries  of  crushed  stone,"  Robert 
Holcomb,  then  president  of  the  Pike  County 
Chamljer  of  Commerce,  wrote  the  EDA  in 
June,  a  few  weeks  before  the  agency  finally 
approved  the  loan. 

But  to  Levlsa  Stone  Corp.  and  Johnson 
Bros.  Limestone  Co.,  the  two  local  firms  that 
have  brought  s\iit  against  EDA  officials  and 
Elkhorn  Stone,  the  situation  looks  very 
dilferent. 

Levlsa  Stone  of  Pikeviile,  the  larger  of  the 
concerns,  quarries  its  limestone  near  Jen- 
kins, Ky.,  about  15  miles  southwest  of  the 
Elkhorn  site.  L.  J.  Bryant,  executive  vice 
president,  says  Levlsa  could  produce  more 
than  415,000  tons  of  crushed  limestone  an- 
nually by  operating  its  usual  50-hour  week 
the  year-rovmd.  but  current  market  demand 
warrants  operation  at  this  rate,  only  aO'f'c 
of  the  year. 

Because  the  Elkhorn  site  lies  15  miles 
closer  to  the  proposed  market  area  than  does 
Levisa's  stone-crushing  operation,  some 
transportation  savings  (usually  figured  at  5 
or  6  cents  per  ton  per  mile)  undoubtedly 
would  result  for  Levlsa  cxistomers  who 
switched  to  the  new  supplier. 

However,  this  disadvantage  would  not 
apply  to  the  second  competing  firm,  Johnson 
Bros.  Limestone,  whose  quarry  site  is  only 
two  miles  along  the  mountainside  from  Elk- 
hom's  location.  "We  can  hear  their  bull- 
dozers at  work,"  says  partner  James  B. 
Johnson. 

Johnson  Bros.'  crushed  stone  sales  cur- 
rently run  around  42,000  tons  annually,  or 
less  than  half  the  company's  existing  capac- 
ity, Mr  Johnson  asserts.  But  in  view  of 
liighway  construction  plans,  the  firm  has 
been  working  on  an  expansion  prograin  for 
the  past  three  years  and  has  contracted  to 
buy  more  than  $150,000  worth  of  new  and 
used  quarry  machinery.  As  a  result,  capac'ty 
will  rise  to  350,000  tons  annuaUy  by  the 
middle  of  next  year  and  ultimately  could 
be  expanded  to  500,000  tons — "more  thsn 
sufficient  to  meet  any  reasonably  foreseeable 
future  demand  for  crushed  limestone  in  the 
area,"  the  suit  alleges. 

OIVERCEMT    REPOBTS 

Material  submitted  to  EDA  by  Elkhorn 
Includes  several  questionable  assertions 
about  the  Johnson  Bros.  firm.  Consider  the 
60-page  feasibility  study  prepared  last  Oc- 
tober by  John  A.  Stokley,  a  Lexington,  Ky., 
geological  engineer  who  has  been  retained 
by  Elkhorn  "to  assist  (EDA)  in  evaluating 
the  company's  loan  request."  Listing  Elk- 
horn's  competitors,  the  Stokley  study  dis- 
misses Johnson  Bros.  Limestone  as  "having 
limited  its  production  to  about  75,000  tons 
per  year  and  there  is  no  plan  to  expand 
according  to  present  Information." 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  his  part,  produces  a  land 
purchase  contract  to  prove  that  his  expan- 
sion program  began  over  three  years  ago. 
Displaying  Federal  income-tax  returns  and 
suppliers'  statements,  he  shows  how  monthly 
equipment  payments  caused  Johnson  Bros, 
profits  to  slide  from  nearly  $30,000  in  1965  to 
a  $2,100  loss  last  year.  Mr.  Stokley  never  con- 
tacted him  or  his  brother  to  discuss  their 
plans,  be  asserts. 

Mr.  Stokley.  for  his  part,  now  says  he 
"must  have  been  mistaken"  when  he  pre- 
pared the  study.  "I  know  absolutely  nothing 
about  the  Johnson  Bros,  operation,"  he  con- 
cedes. "We  only  used  the  data  suppUed  us 
by  Pike  County  business  sources." 

A  trial  would  presumably  bring  EDA  offi- 
cials to  the  witness  stand  and  permit  a 
glimpse  at  the  way  they  approve  and  reject 
loans.  Recent  court  rulings  suggest,  however, 
that  the  Levisa-Johnson  Bros,  complaint  may 
never  be  heard  on  Its  merits.  Last  year,  W.  S. 
Dickey  Clay  Mfg.  Co.  of  Kansas  City  filed  a 
similar  action  to  bar  a  $975,000  EDA  loan 
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to  a  rival  clay  pipe  concern.  A  lower  court 
dismissed  the  case,  holding  that  the  EDA't 
decisions  on  what  represents  unfair  compe- 
tition "are  not  Judicially  reviewable."  An 
appeals  court  upheld  the  decision,  notla* 
that  Congress  didn't  provide  for  any  appeal 
to  the  courts. 

Now  Government  lawyers  are  asking  dl(> 
missal  of  the  Johnson  Bros. -Levlsa  suit  on 
the  same  grounds:  a  hearing  has  been 
scheduled  for  early  next  month. 

Coleman  Stein,  EDA's  business  develop, 
ment  director  and  the  man  who  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  approving  Elkhom's  applies- 
tlon,  says  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
which  conducts  credit  investigations  on 
EDA  loans,  didn't  inform  his  office  of  cer- 
tain prior  crushed  limestone  ventures  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Ruth  and  other  Elkhom 
principals. 

A    LEASING    TRANSACTION 

In  August  1960,  for  example,  Cherokee 
Stone  Co..  a  closely  held  concern  headed  by 
Mr.  Ruth,  contracted  to  lease  a  stone  crush- 
er, dump  trucks,  electric  motors  and  other 
equipment  to  produce  stone  and  sand  from 
a  Loudon  County,  Tenn.,  quarry.  The  equip- 
ment was  valued  at  around  $1.6  million, 
according  to  Richard  Trippeer  Jr.,  vice  pres- 
ident of  Trippeer  Organizations  Inc.  of 
Memphis,  which  owned  another  company 
actually  involved  in  the  leasing  transaction. 

By  Mr.  Trlppeer's  account,  Cherokee  Stone 
Co.  "Just  walked  away"  from  the  machinery 
at  a  quarry  site,  leaving  it  in  a  "very,  very 
bad  state  of  repair."  No  one  bothered  to 
close  the  cover  panels  on  heavy  generator 
units,  he  says,  and  they  rusted  in  wet 
weather.  Trlppeer's  net  loss  was  more  than 
$500,000. 

"It  was  a  costly  lesson,"  Mr.  Trippeer  la- 
ments, although  he  acknowledges  that  Cher- 
okee Stone  was  under  no  legal  obligation 
to  continue  iising  the  leased  equipment. 

In  October  1965,  however,  Trippeer  Or- 
ganizations did  charge  in  a  Knox  County 
(Knoxville)  court  suit  that  Cherokee  had 
failed  to  provide  proper  accounting  of  its 
quarry  production,  on  which  the  lease  pay- 
ments were  based.  Trippeer  claimed  at  least 
some  $100,000  due  in  additional  payments 
and  interest  but  finally  settled  for  about 
$50,000. 

Mr.  Ruth,  a  rumpled  62-year-old.  has  had 
40  years'  experience  in  the  construction  and 
crushed  stone  business,  four  of  them  in 
Costa  Rica  managing  Pan  American  High- 
way construction  projects  for  a  Frankfort, 
Ky..  firm.  During  a  recent  interview  at  Elk- 
hom's sparsely  furnished  quarry  office,  he 
impatiently  dismissed  the  Trippeer  suit  and 
a  second  legal  fight  involving  a  Cherokee 
quarry  ojjeratlon  as  routine  hazards  that  al- 
most any   businessman   may  encounter. 

UAXINC    "A    LTTTUS    MONET" 

Of  the  Trippeer  litigation.  Mr.  Ruth  says: 
"There's  always  two  sides  to  a  contract."  As 
for  criticisms  of  his  management  made  by 
adversaries  in  the  other  case.  "That  was  a 
lawyer  who  wrote  that  up." 

Were  those  two  ventures  at  least  profit- 
able for  Cherokee  Stone  Co.?  "We  paid  our 
bills  and  made  a  Uttle  money,"  Mr.  Ruth 
answers.  "But  knoviring  what  I  know,  I 
wouldn't  want  to  go  through  that  kind  of 
deal  again." 

Mr.  Ruth  is  more  precise  about  the  fate  of 
an  imderground  limestone  mine  that  Ruth- 
controlled  Gainesville  Stone  Co.  sought  to 
operate  on  property  owned  by  Big  Run  Coal  A 
Clay  Co.  at  Princess,  Ky.  Big  Run  agreed  to 
complete  an  access  tunnel  to  the  limestone 
bed  some  600  feet  below  the  surface;  Gaines- 
ville was  to  dig  and  sell  the  stone. 

In  February  1966,  a  few  months  after 
Gainesville's  crew  began  digging  into  the 
limestone,  a  massive  roof  fall  occurred.  There 
was  sufficient  warning  for  the  men  to  get 
clear,  but  a  newly  installed  underground 
stone  crusher,  heavy  trucks  and  other  costly 
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gear  were  buried  or  blocked  in  the  mine.  The 
flUAl  net  loss  to  Gainesville,  by  Mr.  Ruth's 
iWkoning:  $1,018,000. 

A  LACK   or  FORESIGHT 

Under  "competency  of  proposed  manage- 
ment." the  Stokley  feasibility  study  omits 
gny  reference  to  the  disputed  quarry  opera- 
tions or  the  mine  cave-in,  while  giving  an 
impressive  list  of  limestone  mining  qualifi- 
cations held  by  Elkhom's  key  executives. 

Such  details  are  unnecessary,  Mr.  Ruth 
suggests,  because  Gainesville  Stone  Co.  is  a 
successful  company  with  sales  now  running 
at  around  $3  million  annually.  How  Gaines- 
ville's profits  have  been  affected  by  the  cave- 
In  losses,  Mr.  Ruth  won't  say. 

What  Mr.  Ruth  will  say,  though,  is  that 
Elkhora  really  didnt  need  Uncle  Sam's 
f  1.137,500  loan  in  the  first  place.  He  could 
have  raised  the  money  from  other  sources,  he 
Insists,  but  decided  to  seek  Washington's  aid 
because  the  Federal  Interest  rate  was  cheaper. 


MY  DOOR  IS  ALWAYS  OPEN 

Mr.  QUXLLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QUHiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
making  a  report  to  my  constituents  on 
the  activities  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  and  I  am  pleased  to  make 
it  available  to  my  colleagues  and  the 
readers  of  the  Record.  This  report  will 
be  mailed  to  the  families  in  the  First 
District  of  Tennessee  on  a  postal  patron 
basis. 

December  1967. 

Dear  Friends:  As  1967  draws  rapidly  to  a 
close,  it  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  report  to  you 
on  the  decisions  and  activities  in  which  I 
have  been  involved  during  the  first  session 
of  the  90th   Congress. 

This  year  has  been  a  troubled  one — both 
at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  seen  anarchy 
and  violence  in  the  streets  of  many  major 
dtles  across  our  land.  We  have  read  with 
horror  about  the  burning,  looting,  murder, 
rape  and  pillage,  and  we  have  watched  with 
growing  concern  the  flagrant  disregard  for 
law  and  order  running  rampant  tliroughout 
the  Umted  States.  We  must  not  tolerate  this 
any  longer.  We  need  an  Administration  in 
the  White  House  with  the  courage  to  deal 
sternly  with  these  advocates  of  violence. 

I  have  been  disturbed  for  some  time  by  the 
acts  of  the  irresponsible — those  who  would 
bum  their  draft  cards,  desecrate  our  flag, 
and  unlawfully  demonstrate  against  our 
Country  and  our  men  in  Viet  Nam.  These 
are  tragic  scenes  and  shameful  pages  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

We  have  witnessed  demonstrations  against 
our  government  that  have  shown  an  ugly 
and  shameful  side  of  America  to  all  the 
world.  Our  American  flag  has  been  burned 
In  open  rebellion,  and  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 
"peaceniks"  stormed  into  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital to  protest  our  involvement  in  Viet  Nam. 
They  were  practically  handed  the  key  to  the 
city  by  the  Johnson  Administration,  and 
they  left  behind  them  not  only  mountains  of 
debris  and  litter  but  deep  and  ugly  scars 
that  will  not  heal  quickly.  What  must  our 
brave  young  men.  fighting  and  dying  in  the 
jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  think  and  feel 
when  they  hear  of  these  dirty,  bare-footed 
and  unshaven  demonstrators  acting  as  they 
do  against  their  Country? 

The  people  of  the  First  District  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  victory  in  Viet  Nam. 
In  response  to  my  1967  questionnaire,  over 


76  per  cent  of  the  people  who  responded 
favored  making  an  all-out  effort  to  win  the 
war.  With  over  half  a  million  of  our  finest 
young  men  now  serving  in  Viet  Nam,  the  war 
continues  to  be  the  major  problem  facing 
our  Nation,  and  it  is  necessarily  the  domi- 
nant force  in  all  our  governmental  policy. 
Day  by  day,  however,  the  American  people 
doubt  more  and  understand  less  about  the 
Administration's  conduct  of  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Whether  or  not  our  presence  and  partici- 
pation in  Viet  Nam  is  Justified  is  hardly  the 
question.  The  harsh  fact  remains  that  we 
are  there,  and  our  boys  are  daily  giving  their 
lives. 

My  chief  criticism  of  the  handling  of  the 
Viet  Nam  war  is  that  the  Administration's 
policy  has  been  to  merely  plod  along  on  a 
course  that  has  brought  heavy  losses  but 
little  promise  of  satisfactory  resolution. 
Americans  have  always  sought  new  answers, 
new  solutions  and  new  direction  whenever 
foreign  or  domestic  progress  has  not  been 
satisfactory,  and  this  we  must  do  now.  We 
have  to  find  a  way  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
honorable  conclusion  Just  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  we  can  bring  our  boys  back  home. 

With  the  cost  of  the  war  continuing  to 
mount,  in  dollars  as  well  as  in  American 
lives,  I  have  been  amazed  during  this  session 
of  (ingress  by  the  Administration's  incessant 
demands  for  more  and  more  money  for  the 
so-called  "Great  Society"  programs,  which 
have  from  the  very  beginning  failed  so 
miserably. 

Despite  the  ever-present  arm  of  the  White 
House,  which  continues  its  attempts  to 
manipulate  the  legislative  branch  of  otir 
government,  this  year  has  bad  its  good 
moments.  Several  times  the  membership  of 
the  House  has  revolted  and  showed  the  Ad- 
ministration It  meant  business  about  cut- 
ting spending.  Things  are  not  exactly  roey  for 
the  "Great  Society"  today,  and  this  is  indeed 
encouraging. 

It  was  rewarding  to  see  my  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  desecration  of  the  flag  pass  the 
House  and  to  see  my  Anti-Riot  bill  also  pass 
overwhelmingly.  These  are  two  necessary 
measures  in  my  opinion  and  should  be  signed 
into  law. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  detail 
on  every  measure  that  I  introduced  and  sup- 
ported during  this  session,  but  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  several  that  I  know  will  be 
of  interest  to  you. 

NEW  VA  HOSPITAL  AT  MOUNTAIN  HOME 

Several  months  ago  I  launched  a  f  uU-scale 
campaign  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
modern  hoepltal  buUding  to  replace  the  S5- 
year-old  structure  now  serving  our  veterans 
at  Mountain  Home  in  Johnson  City.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  this  new  hospital  is  vitally 
needed  for  the  benefit  of  our  veterans. 

This  proposal  has  received  widespread  sup- 
port, not  only  from  veterans  and  veterans 
organizations  throughout  the  State,  but 
frc»n  other  interested  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations as  well.  I  am  grateful  for  the  en- 
thusiastic support  and  encouragement  of  so 
many  who  have  written  to  me  about  this 
proposal. 

This  is  a  long-range  project,  and  I  ask  for 
your  support — it  will  take  the  help  of  every- 
one to  get  the  Job  done. 

Leaving  the  Veterans  Administration  Hos- 
pital of  Mountain  Home  after  an  inspection 
tour  of  facilities  there,  I  realize  that  a  new 
veterans  hospital   is  badly  needed. 

INCREASED     BEMETITS    FOR    ALL    VETERANS 

The  Veterans  Bill,  which  I  introduced 
along  with  other  Members  in  the  House  and 
which  was  signed  into  law  on  August  31, 
provides  an  average  overall -cost-of-living  in- 
crease of  5.4  per  cent  for  all  veterans  receiv- 
ing pensions  under  the  New  Pension  Law,  as 
amended,  as  well  as  for  widows  and  children. 
Substantially  greater  increases  of  approxi- 
mately 8.5  per  cent  are  provided  for  widows 


and  widows  with  children  in  lowest  income 
categories.  The  law  also  authorizes  pension 
increases  for  widows  of  the  Spamsh-Amert- 
can  War  and  prior  wars,  as  well  as  special 
provisions  for  veterans  and  widows  with  se- 
vere disabilities.  Additional  benefits  for  vet- 
erans entering  service  dviring  the  Viet  Nam 
era  are  also  included. 

FOREIGN    AID $125    BILLION    DOWN    THE    DRAUT 

An  annual  fight  in  the  House  is  on  our 
Country's  foreign  aid  program.  This  year,  we 
were  fortunate  to  get  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration's proposed  appropriation  cut  consid- 
erably, but  not  enough.  As  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  part  of  the  pro£;ram  was  debated : 

"I  literally  shrink  from  the  astronomical 
figure  that  we  have  spent  in  the  name  of 
foreign  assistance.  Over  125  billion  dollars  in 
foreign  handouts  since  World  War  H.  This 
figxire  does  not  even  include  the  amount  the 
Defense  Department  has  parcelled  out  in  the 
form  of  military  aid  of  all  kinds  .  .  . 

"Isn't  it  time  we  put  our  people  first  in 
our  minds  and  worked  solely  for  their  better- 
ment? Isn't  it  time  we  lifted  the  burdens  of 
high  taxes  and  inflation  from  our  people's 
shoulders  and  gave  them  a  break?  The  Amer- 
ican p>eople  have  the  right  to  be  attended  to 
first  .  .  . 

"How  can  our  Nation  survive  as  a  strong 
and  vital  power  if  we  continue  to  live  with 
inflation,  greater  and  greater  debts,  an  un- 
favorable balance-of-payments  situation, 
spending  'in  the  red,'  and  loss  of  our  gold 
reserves  and  of  world  markets? 

"It  is  clearer  every  day  that  we  will  fate 
a  deficit  of  between  28  and  30  billion  dollars 
this  year,  and  now  the  President  is  ptishlng 
an  increase  in  income  taxes.  Confronted  with 
these  facts,  we  cannot  sit  back  and  approve 
more  and  more  funds  that  eat  up  our  tax- 
payers' money  and  tear  down  our  Nation's 
financial  well-being." 

Let's  end  this  fiasco  once  and  for  all  .  .  . 
I  voted  against  the  foreign  aid  bill,  which 
passed  by  a  very  narrow  margin;  a  good  sign 
that  in  the  future  we  may  be  able  to  take 
even  more  positive  steps  In  stopping  this  out- 
rageous vise  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 

A    VISrr   TO    THE    COUNTT    FAIRS    ...    A    HELPING 
HAND  FOR  OTJR  FARMERS 

During  the  summer  months,  it  was  my 
happy  privilege  to  visit  various  county  fairs 
throughout  the  First  District,  where  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  visit  with  the  people  and 
to  share  in  the  many  accomplishments  of 
our  farm  families  during  the  past  year. 

Under  this  Administration  our  farmers 
have  been  subjected  to  "step-child"  treat- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government,  and  my 
Questionnaire  results  indicated  that  the 
people  of  the  First  District  agree  with  me 
that  oiu-  present  farm  programs  are  not 
achieving  their  purpose  of  maintaining  farm 
Income  at  an  adequate  level.  Johnson-Free- 
man proposals  make  no  effort  to  help  the 
farmer.  On  the  contrary,  stringent  govern- 
ment regulations  continue  to  hamper  the 
efficient  operation  and  productivity  of  our 
farms. 

When  I  visit  these  county  fairs  and  see  the 
aclilevements  of  farmers  and  their  families 
despite  these  tremendous  injustices.  I  am 
filled  with  pride,  and  I  pledge  anew  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  protect  our  farmers  from 
the  abuse  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Accompanying  several  pictures  taken  at 
various  county  fairs  were  the  following  cut- 
lines  : 

"Happiness  is  a  friendly  colt  ...  I  encoun- 
tered no  difficulty  in  making  a  friend." 

"Dinnertime  for  'Bambi'  .  .  .  feeding  a 
fawn  is  a  new  experience." 

"Move  over  ..." 

"I  try  my  hand  at  milking  as  Cindy  Kee- 
fauver,  owner  of  the  grand  champion  bol- 
stem,  observes." 

"I  look  them  over  .  .  .  the  cream  of  the 
potato  crop." 
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.  golden  leaf,  the 


"Burley  prize  winner 
pride  ol  tobaccoland." 

ouB  ruiG  ...  IT  rr  IS  worth  dying  roa.  rr  is 

WORTH  PROTECrtNO 

I  was  distressed  and  saddened  early  this 
year  when  our  American  flag  was  mutilated 
and  burned  in  New  York's  Central  Park  and 
In  other  parts  of  our  Coimtry.  Having  long 
fought  for  legislation  to  protect  o\ir  flag.  I 
was  incensed  by  this  shameful  display  and 
determined  to  work  still  harder  for  the  en- 
actment of  my  bill  to  prohibit  the  desecra- 
tion of  the  flag. 

After  nxmaerous  efforts,  I  was  finally  able 
to  persuade  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  my 
bill.  When  these  hearings  began,  I  was  hon- 
ored to  be  the  lead-off  witness,  and  I  pointed 
out  quite  strongly  the  great  need  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

My  speech  received  recognition  through- 
out the  country,  and  It  was  reprinted  as  the 
"Speech  of  the  Week"  by  the  Republican 
Congressional  Committee.  Because  I  have 
had  so  many  requests  for  copies  of  this 
speech,  I  am  enclosing  a  reprint  from  the 
CONGRESSiONAi.  RECORD  Of  my  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  the  debate.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  I 
was  privileged  to  handle  the  rule  on  this 
bill,  which  passed  the  House  by  an  over- 
whelming majority. 

Picture  cut  line:  "Walking  over  to  the 
Capitol  where  I  used  this  display  to  Illustrate 
my  remarks — a  sharp  contrast  .  .  .  flag 
raising  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  flag  burning  in  Cen- 
tral Park." 

"jiMirr  QTnLLSs  dat" 

For  the  second  time  my  colleagues  have 
honored  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by 
holding  a  "Jimmy  Quillen  Day" — this  time 
on  March  1.  1967 — In  recognition  of  the  87.1 
per  cent  vote  1  received  in  the  November, 
1966.  election.  I  was  deeply  moved  by  the 
tributes  paid  me  by  my  fellow  Members,  but, 
as  I  said  on  the  floor  that  day: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  this  tribute  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  First  District  of  Tennessee  for 
they  have  made  it  possible,  not  only  by  send- 
ing me  to  Congress  but  by  expressing  their 
views  to  me  and  allowing  me  the  opportunity 
to  serve  them.  To  them  and  to  you.  my  col- 
leagues, I  express  my  heartfelt  thanks." 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  the 
remarks  of  my  colleagues  as  they  appeared 
In  the  CoNcaissiOKAL  Recou>,  and  I  am 
taking  the  liberty  of  sending  along  a  reprint 
with  this  Report. 

Picture  cutllne:  "'Jimmy  Quillen  Day* — I 
was  honored  by  my  colleagues  for  my  87.1  per 
cent  vote  in  the  November.  1966,  election. 
Joining  in  the  observance  were  (1.  to  r.)  Hon. 
Bob  Taft.  Jr.  (Ohio);  Hon.  Les  Arends.  Mi- 
nority Whip  (m.) :  and  Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
Minority  Leader  (J4ich.)." 

ANTIXIOT  BILL  MTD  rXDKRAL  tNTESROCATIOK  ACT 

X  have  been  concerned  about  the  violence 
and  crime  which  erupted  In  so  many  of  our 
cities  during  recent  months,  and  from  the 
mall  I  have  received  on  this  subject.  It  would 
seem  that  the  people  share  this  deep  concern. 

I  introduced  the  Antl-Rlot  bUl  along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  which  I  feel  Is  an 
Important  first  step  toward  ending  the  vio- 
lence that  has  rocked  our  nation.  This  meas- 
ure, which  passed  the  House  overwhelmingly, 
would  make  it  a  federal  offense  to  cross  state 
lines  to  Incite  a  riot  or  civil  disturbance.  The 
Senate  has  held  hearings  on  this  legLslatlon. 
but,  it  has  not  yet  become  law. 

Another  appro(u:h  I  feel  Is  a  good  one  In 
the  aspect  of  crime  control  and  prevention  la 
the  Federal  Interrogation  Act,  which  I  also 
Introduced  along  with  others  and  which  pro- 
vides guidelines  for  interrogating  suspects 
and  witnesses  to  crimes.  Recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  have  tied  the  hands  of  police 
ofllcera  in  dealing  with  suspects.  We  must 
take  action  to  remove  the  shackles  from  our 


law  enforcement  agencies  so  that  they  may 
perform  their  duties  and  protect  our  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

I  will  continue  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  respect  for  law  and  order  Is  restored  In 
every  comer  of  our  land. 

SOdAL  SECXTRITT  INCRSASE  LONG  OVESDtTX 

A  much-needed  Social  Security  increase 
has  t)een  long  overdue,  and  thousands  of  our 
elderly  and  disabled  citizens  have  had  to 
t>ear  the  burden  of  the  political  shenanigans 
of  a  few  in  the  White  House. 

Back  In  1966  and  again  in  early  1967,  I 
predicted  that  the  Johnson  Administration 
would  continue  to  drag  Its  feet  on  a  badly 
needed  Social  Seciirlty  Increase,  using  the 
the  program  as  a  political  football.  Unfortu- 
nately, my  prediction  proved  correct. 

I  protested  to  the  President  before  the  end 
of  the  1966  session  about  the  unnecessary 
delay  and  said  that  an  across  the  board  In- 
crease could  be  made  then,  rather  than  later, 
with  no  Increase  In  Social  Security  taxes 
either  to  the  employee  or  to  the  employer. 

I  have  always  fought  for  the  maximum 
Increase  In  Social  Security  benefits  without 
an  Increase  in  taxes,  and  I  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  when  the  measure  was  be\ng 
debated  : 

"Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  long  been  a  champion 
of  the  Social  Security  Program,  feeling  that 
it  means  so  much  to  our  people." 

XT  DOOR  IS  ALWAYS  OPKN 

I  returned  to  the  District  frequently  this 
year,  as  it  was  again  time  for  my  Open  Doors. 
I  visited  each  county  In  the  District  on  Satur- 
days from  April  through  July,  traveling  over 
9.000  mUes  from  county  to  county  and  to 
and  from  Washington — or  more  than  a  third 
of  the  distance  around  the  world. 

This  was  the  third  time  since  I  have  been 
in  Congress  that  I  have  held  these  court- 
house meetings  with  the  people,  and  I  realize 
mca«  than  ever  how  lmp>ortant  they  are  to 
you  and  how  helpful  they  are  to  me  In  get- 
ting to  know  how  you  feel  about  the  many 
and  varied  Issues  facing  our  Nation.  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  thoiisands  who  turned  out 
to  say  "hello"  or  to  discuss  specific  problems 
with  me. 

WKLCOKK  TO   WASHINGTOH 

Whenever  you  are  In  Washington.  I  hope 
you  will  come  by  my  office,  located  on  the 
third  floor  of  the  Longwortb  House  Office 
Building  in  Room  1318 — Just  across  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  from  the  Capitol.  It's  al- 
ways good  to  see  friends  from  the  First 
District. 

When  you  come  by  my  office.  It  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  furnish  you  with  passes  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  galleries  so  that  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  Congress  In 
action.  My  staff  and  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
anything  we  can  to  make  your  visit  to  Wash- 
ington a  pleasant  and  memorable  one. 

Hope  to  see  you  soon — my  door  Is  always 
open! 

Picture  cut  line:  "Among  the  many  visi- 
tors from  the  First  District  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  this  year  were  the  National  Attend- 
ance Champions  from  Chinquapin  Elemen- 
tary School  In  Sullivan  County,  who  were 
greeted  by  their  Congressman  upon  their 
arrival.  These  fine  youngsters — all  22  of 
them — did  not  miss  a  single  day  of  school 
during  the  1966-67  school  year." 

QX7XSTTONKAIRK 

This  year,  again.  I  sent  out  my  question- 
naire to  156.000  famUles  in  the  District,  in- 
cluding many  college  students.  The  response 
was  most  gratifying,  and  it  certainly  has 
been  a  big  help  to  have  your  views  on  the 
various  Issues  before  the  Congress. 

I  received  many  favorable  comments  on  the 
IBM  type  of  questionnaire  I  used  this  year, 
and  I  am  real  pleased  with  the  resvilts.  More 
than  22,100  returns  were  received  or  about  15 
per  cent  of  those  maUed  out. 
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Also,  in  my  Report  I  used  a  picture  of  nu 
strolling  with  my  wife,  Cecile,  on  the  Caplt<d 
lawn. 

IN   CONCl,USION 

I  hope  this  Report  will  give  you  some  in- 
sight  Into  my  activities  during  the  past  year. 
Many  of  the  problems  and  Issues  which  have 
become  evident  In  our  Nation  during  1907 
will  continue  to  require  much  of  our  atten- 
tion and  our  energy  In  the  months  and  yean 
ahead.  But  we  have  met  every  test  that  has 
been  presented  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and  I  am 
confident  that  our  Country  will  sur\-lve  tlw 
challenges  of  an  unknown  future. 

Relying  on  the  dedication  and  persever- 
ance handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers, 
we  can  and  will  lead  America  to  even  more 
spectacular  heights  of  greatness  In  time  to 
come. 

Sincerely, 

Jaicks  H.  QtmxKM. 


WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  CONGRESS? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaier,  what's  wrong 
with  Congress?  That  is  a  question  which 
has  been  asked  with  increasing  fre- 
quency these  days,  and  it  Is  one  which 
has  been  of  special  interest  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization of  Congress.  It  has  indeed 
been  a  frustrating  experience  on  the 
part  of  members  of  our  committee  to  see 
the  obstacles  that  have  been  thrown  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  House 
floor. 

Thus  it  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
read  an  article  in  the  October  issue  of 
News  Front  magazine  entitled  "Whafj 
Wrong  With  Congress?" 

Based  on  their  own  experience,  politi- 
cal affiliation,  philosophical  bent,  and  so 
forth,  every  Member  who  reads  this  ar- 
ticle will  probably  find  some  things  with 
which  he  disagrees.  But  for  the  most 
part,  the  author  of  this  article  has  per- 
formed an  outstanding  public  service, 
the  degree  of  which  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  people  who  will  take 
the  time  to  read  and  digest  what  he  has 
to  say.  and  says  so  well.  It  ought  also  to 
be  read  by  members  of  the  press,  for  they 
as  well  as  we  Members  need  to  take  heed 
of  the  comments  on  the  "jousting"  that 
occurs  as  a  result  of  the  attention  fo- 
cused on  the  image  rather  than  the  sub- 
stance of  legislation. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  all  who  wish  to  preserve  responsible 
government,  and  who  also  wish  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  Congress  as  the 
branch  of  Government  closest  to  the 
people. 

The  article  follows: 

What's  Wrong  Wtth   Congress? 

In  July  of  this  year,  the  t7.S.  House  of 
Representatives  took  up  a  bill  to  provide 
$40  million  for  Federal  rat  control  and  ex- 
termination. The  debate  qxiickly  dissolved  In 
gags  and  laughter,  as  opponents  of  the  meas- 
ure conjured  up  visions  of  the  new  "rat 
corps"  and  "rat  czar"  to  be  created.  "Mr. 
Speaker."  cracked  Congressman  Joel  BroyhllL 
RepubUcan  of  Virginia.  "I  think  the  "rat 
smart  thing*  tar  us  to  do  Is  to  vote  down 
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yjla  rat  bill  'rat  now.' "  And  with  that,  the 
Bouse  voted,  by  207-176,  not  even  to  consider 
the  bill. 

This  rejection,  coming  as  It  did  on  the 
lieels  of  widespread  rioting  in  the  cities,  pro- 
voked an  unexpected  public  outcry.  Critics 
charged  that  Congress  was  ridiculing  the 
needs  of  impoverished  slum  residents,  and  a 
group  of  citizens  from  New  York  soon  de- 
scended on  Capitol  Hill  to  demand  passage 
of  the  "rat  bill."  The  bill  has  since  been 
Introduced  In  a  new  version,  and  managed 
to  pass  the  second  time  around.  But  to  many, 
the  original  House  rebuff  seemed  symbolic  of 
a  Legislative  Branch  which  has  grown  more 
and  more  insensitive  and  aloof  to  the  crying 
needs  of  the  nation. 

Even  before  the  rat  bill  episode,  law- 
makers were  accustomed  to  criticism  of  their 
actions  or  inaction;  taking  pot  shots  at  Con- 
gress has  long  been  a  national  pastime.  But 
today,  many  Americans  are  seriously  con- 
cerned alKJUt  Congress'  ability  to  survive  as 
a  viable  body  in  the  face  of  such  widespread 
contempt:  If  It  cannot,  they  say,  the  result- 
ing power  vacuum  could  have  dangerous  im- 
plications for  the  traditional  VS.  system  of 
political  checks  and  balances. 

Whether  Its  critics  like  It  or  not,  Congress 
has  a  central  role  In  governing  the  U.S.  It 
alone  has  the  power  to  enact  national  laws, 
and  it  has  sole  Constitutional  authority — in 
theory,  at  least — over  the  vital  Issue  of  de- 
claring war.  Indeed,  the  whole  Constitution 
Is  Ijased  on  the  concept  of  Cong^'ess'  serving 
as  a  sort  of  people's  check  on  the  national 
administration.  In  a  tied  Electoral  College 
vote  it  can  select  a  President,  and  it  can — 
though  it  never  has — remove  a  President 
trom  office.  The  Senate  alone  can  confirm 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  Thus,  Congress  could 
wield  great  control  over  the  other  two 
branches  of  the  Federal  government.  If  it 
chose  to  do  so.  The  fact  that  most  of  Con- 
gress' power  remains  dormant  Is  a  remarkable 
commentary  on  Its  restraint — or  Its  decUne. 

Somehow.  Congress  has  largely  become  a 
docile  appendage  In  the  real  world  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  absence  of  Congressional 
action  on  many  of  the  nation's  problems,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  in  effect  taken  over 
much  of  the  legislative  function.  Various 
"independent  agencies"  exist  In  a  kind  of 
amorphous  autonomy.  Immune  from  Capitol 
HUl  control.  Much  of  whatever  prestige  Con- 
gress has  left  Is  drained  away  by  Executive 
Branch  domination;  the  "President's  Pro- 
gram" Is  nearly  sacrosanct,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  House  and  Senate  are  actually  agents 
of  the  President,  pressing  for  enactment  of , 
legislation  he  favors.  Moreover,  the  burgeon- 
ing bureaucracy  has  dynamic  force  of  Its 
own.  seemingly  beyond  the  abUlty  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  or  Impede.  Even  Congres- 
sional war-declaring  power  may  well  be 
meaningless  In  an  sige  of  nuclear  ICBM's. 

Thus,  much  of  the  criticism  of  Congress 
has  basis  in  fact.  If  it  cannot  overcome  its 
faults,  the  part  of  government  which  should 
be  closest  to  the  people  could  drift  into 
Impotence.  And  once  surrendered.  Congres- 
sional authority  Is  hard  to  regain;  Sen.  J. 
William  Fulbrlght  of  Arkansas  found  this 
out  the  hard  way.  Author  of  the  Tonkin 
Oulf  Resolution  which  made  ptosslble  the 
escalation  of  the  Vietnamese  war.  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght Is  now  the  harshest  critic  of  what  has 
been  done  under  bis  own  resolution. 

Surveying  the  apparent  doldrums  of  the 
90th  Congress,  the  Washington  Post  recently 
noted  that:  "It  was  taken  for  granted  that 
this  Congress,  with  its  larger  contingent  of 
Republicans,  would  be  more  Independent 
than  Its  predecessor.  Yet  It  has  lagged  In 
many  areas  that  are  only  remotely  related 
to  politics,  such  as  conservation  (the  scenic 
rivers  bill  and  the  creation  of  several  pro- 
posed national  parks),  firearms  control,  the 
antl-crlme  bill,  the  financing  of  political 
campaigns,  truth  In  lending,  reform  of  the 


Electoral  College,  and  the  modernization  of 
Congress  Itself  .  .  ." 

"More  serious  than  the  lagging  volimie  of 
legislation  has  been  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  nation's  mounting 
social  problems,"  the  Post  continued.  "In 
the  face  of  numerous  crises  in  big-city  slvuns, 
the  House  voted  to  abolish  rent  subsidies,  to 
cut  the  model  cities  program  and  to  penalize 
dependent  children  because  of  the  sins  of 
their  parents.  No  doubt  some  of  these  errors 
of  Judgment  will  be  corrected  by  the  Senate, 
but  the  Congress  as  a  whole  has  lamely 
evaded  the  critical  weaknesses  in  our  social 
structure  that  are  giving  the  country  so 
much  concern." 

Though  some  would  not  agree  with  the 
Post's  assessment  of  programs  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  help  the  big  cities,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  there  has  been  inaction  on  many 
progressive  measures  which  have  wide  public 
support.  But  even  the  realization  that  some- 
thing has  gone  awry  does  not  explain  the 
cause.  Many  are  asking  ichat  is  wrong  with 
Congress?  Beyond  the  furor  over  Junkies  and 
nepotism,  more  fundamental  ills  are  aAlctlng 
the  Legislative  Branch.  I»erhaps  some  insight 
Into  them  can  be  gained  by  a  closer  look 
at  the  "rat  bUl." 

The  adverse  House  vote  on  the  rat  bill 
drew  bitter  criticism,  and  will  probably  be 
an  Issue  in  next  year's  elections.  What  Is 
not  shown  in  the  headlines,  however.  Is  that 
strategists  for  the  bill  may  have  planned  It 
that  way.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  vote.  Re- 
publican House  whip  Les  Arends  of  Illinois 
noted  that  the  Administration  "did  Uttle 
or  nothing  to  ensure  its  passage,  when  they 
surely  knew  the  strong  opposition  to  It." 

According  to  Mr.  Arends.  it  was  imusual 
for  the  House  Banking  Committee  to  act 
as  it  did  in  removing  the  rat  control  section 
from  the  1967  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment act.  and  reporting  that  section  out  as 
a  separate  bill.  "Could  it  be  that  this  much 
ado.  with  all  its  drama,  about  the  recent 
defeat  of  a  rat  control  bill  at  the  hands  of 
Congress  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
Johnsonian  political  ploy?"  he  asked. 

Beyond  this  rather  cynical  possibility,  op- 
ponents of  the  legislation  could  point  out 
that  three  existing  programs  provided  more 
than  $448  million  last  year  for  rat  eradica- 
tion. The  new  one  would  merely  have  cre- 
ated a  new  bureaucracy  to  do  what  existing 
programs  could  have  done,  it  was  charged. 

This  does  not  suggest  that  the  rat  bill  was 
necessarily  a  political  gambit,  but  It  does 
Ulustrate  that  things  are  not  always  as 
simple  as  they  may  seem  on  Capitol  Hill. 
■  In  the  past,  bills  sometimes  have  been 
brought  forth  primarily  to  create  a  cam- 
paign issue — and  neither  party  is  reluctant 
to  give  a  partisan  interpretation  of  any  well- 
publicised  fioor  battle.  "Obstructionist"  Re- 
publicans wUl  probaly  draw  the  blame  for 
voting  "for  rats  and  against  people,"  even 
though  the  Democrats  stlU  control  the 
House  by  a  comfortable  margin. 

The  real  significance  of  the  bill  Is  that  It 
shows  the  danger  of  slogan-titled  legislation. 
AU  too  often.  bUla  receive  such  starry  desig- 
nations as  the  "Truth  In  Lending  BUl"  or 
"Opportunity  Crusade"  simply  to  draw  favor- 
able publicity.  The  busy  press  Is  tempted  to 
overlook  the  actual  substance — which  con- 
ceivably could  be  the  opposite  of  what  Is 
Implied  In  the  title. 

Because  of  this  tendency.  Congress  is 
sometimes  reduced  to  the  role  of  Jousting 
over  the  "Image"  of  bills.  In  fact,  much  of 
what  the  lawmakers  do  Is  for  publicity  ptir- 
poees  rather  than  actual  benefit.  Each  House 
member,  for  example,  can  Introduce  a  bill 
Identical  to  another  Congressman's  popular 
bill;  the  one  which  Is  passed  may  bear  the 
name  of  only  one  sponsor,  but  the  others  can 
always  put  out  Impressive  press  releases 
about  their  measures.  Some  ingenious  law- 
makers manage  to  Introduce  close  to  a  blU  a 
day   for    the    benefit    of   newsthirsty    local 


papers.    Whether    such    measures    ever    get 
passed  seems  almost  beside  the  point. 

Tourists  visiting  Capitol  Hill  are  frequently 
amazed  by  the  seemingly  casual  manner  In 
which  business  Is  conducted  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  House.  Only  a  sprinkling  of 
lawmakers  may  be  present,  and  many  of  them 
often  engage  In  private  conversations  while 
a  speaker  drones  along.  Congressmen  reply 
that  "the  real  business  gets  done  in  commit- 
tees," but  even  committee  hearings  are  apt 
to  be  ritualized  occasions.  A  chairman  may 
"stack"  the  agenda  with  supporters  of  his 
view,  or  monopolize  the  time  with  leading 
questions  for  favorable  witnesses.  When  an 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  headed  by 
Rep.  Tom  Steed  of  Oltlahoma  "investigated" 
charges  of  harsh  treatment  of  taxpayers  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  GOP  Congress- 
man James  V.  Smith,  also  of  Oklahoma, 
called  the  probe  a  "whitewash."  Mr.  Smith 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the  persons  aUeg- 
edly  abused  by  the  agency  had  been  called. 
Representatives  of  the  tobacco  Industry 
paid  some  of  the  witnesses  who  opposed 
cigaret  labeling  legislation  before  a  Congres- 
sional Committee.  Sen.  Dan  Brewster  of 
Maryland  disclosed  recently. 

One  witness  got  $400  a  day,   a  total  of 
$3200.  from  an  industry  lawyer  in  1965  after 
testifying    against    a    proposal    to    require 
health  warnings  In  all  cigaret  advertising, 
Mr.  Brewster  said.  The  Senator  got  his  in- 
formation by  sending  a  questionnaire  to  87 
witnesses  who  appeared  as  Independent  sup- 
porters of  the  tobacco  Industry's  opposition 
to  the  proposed  labeling  law.  The  Industry 
lawyer  told  Sen.  Brewster,  however,  that  It 
was   "entirely   proper"   to   pay   professional 
witnesses  the  "usual  professional  charges." 
For  many  reasons,  the  quality  of  informa- 
tion  available  to  Congress  Is  often  Inade- 
quate. Sometimes  chairmen  or  members  of 
committees  are  loathe  to  develop  testimony 
which    vrtll    reflect    adversely   on    programs 
they    authored,    or    damage    the    party    in 
power.     Administration     witnesses     usually 
show    up    with    long    prepared    statements 
which  they  read  to  consume  their  time,  thus 
forestalling  critical  questions.  Most  hearings 
begin  at   10  ajn.,  and  end  at   noon  when 
Congress  goes  Into  session;  few  persons  can 
be  heard  In   this  short  period.   Ordinarily, 
none  are  scheduled  on  Monday  and  Friday, 
when   lawmakers   are   likely   to   be    absent. 
When  Administration  officials  appear,  Con- 
gressmen may  have  little  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept what  they  say — even  though  It  may  con- 
sist only  of  a  policy  statement.  The  Internal 
deUberatlons  which  led  to  the  policy  are  not 
disclosed.   And   in   many  cases,   the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Itself  lacks  all  the  answers.  Mod- 
em management  techniques  have  not  pene- 
trated the  sprawling,  lethargic  government 
on  a   universal  scale,   although   the  Budget 
Bureau  has  been  working  on  standard  budget 
analysis  techniques  for  various  departments. 
But  even  If  Congress  got  all  the  informa- 
tion it  should  have,  the  problem  of  using 
it  wisely  would  remain  Ideally,  bUls  should 
be   passed   only   after  thorough   study  and 
determination  of   need;    In   practice,   many 
measures    are    crisis-spawned    responses    to 
pKJlltical  pressure.  Congressman  Morris  Udall 
of  Arizona  has  frankly  told  Federal  employee 
groups  that  the  way  to  get  pay  Increases  Is 
to  lobby  Congress.  In  April,  more  than  3500 
mailmen  responded  by  traveling  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  buttonhole  each  lawmaker.  Congress 
seems    to    respond    more    rapidly    to    sucta 
muscle-flexing  than  to  a  gcKxl  cause  with 
no  pressure  group  behind  It. 

The  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  commit- 
tees are  good  examples  of  much  that  is 
wrong  with  Congress.  Like  other  committees, 
they  serve  to  provide  authority  and  expertise 
In  particular  legislative  areas — but  they  also 
become  prime  targets  for  lobbyists.  Some- 
how, the  Poet  Office  committees  seem  to  have 
become    virtual    captives    of    the    pressure 
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groups  within  their  Jurisdiction.  The  House 
chairman,  Thaddeus  J.  r>uUU  of  New  York, 
has  conceded  that  he  pocketed  for  his  own 
Tiae  some  $11,000  raised  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner given  for  him  in  Buffalo  In  1965.  Lobby- 
ists for  the  big  mailers  and  Federal  employee 
unions  were  among  the  guests  at  the  dinner. 
At  a  secret  breakfast  given  by  lobbyists  of 
the  APL-CIO's  Letter  Carriers  this  year, 
members  of  Mr.  Dulskl's  committee  agreed 
to  support  an  average  yearly  pay  increase  of 
nearly  12'-r  for  the  carriers  and  other  postal 
employees. 

If  the  interest  group  lobbyists  are  effective, 
the  Administration's  workers  on  Capitol  HIU 
are  even  more  so.  The  President  has  a  net- 
work of  legislative  liaison  officials  who  ordi- 
narily restrict  their  activities  to  nose-counts 
on  pending  votes  and  occasional  attempts  at 
persuasion  of  recalcitrant  lawmakers,  but 
who  have  also  been  known  to  use  such  arm- 
twisting  tactics  as  contacting  home-state 
businessmen  and  telling  them  they  will  lose 
contracts  If  a  certain  bill  is  not  passed. 
White  House  "liaison"  grew  so  biirdensome  In 
the  current  session  that  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  of  Montana  privately 
passed  word  to  President  Johnson  to  order 
government  lobbyists  to  keep  their  distance 
from  the  Senate. 

With  the  President,  through  his  Budget 
Bureau,  able  to  control  the  flow  of  Federal 
largesse  to  the  various  Congressional  dis- 
tricts and  states,  many  lawmakers  find  the 
pressure  to  go  along  hard  to  resist.  Moreover, 
many  newspaper  reporters  seem  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  any  part  of  the 
"Presidents  Program"  is  automatically  de- 
serving of  passage;  they  therefore  rate  each 
session  of  Congress  as  a  kind  of  legislative 
ball  game,  with  each  adoption  of  an  Ad- 
ministration blU  being  a  score  for  the  home 
team.  Faced  with  powerful  news  media 
condemnation  on  one  side  and  lured  by  the 
prospect  of  Increased  Federal  aid  for  sup- 
porting the  President  on  the  other.  Con- 
gressmen In  recent  sessions  have  produced 
a  near-explosion  of  new  programs. 

In  a  remarkable  letter.  Sen.  Mansfield  told 
committee  chairmen  at  the  start  of  this 
year's  session  that  the  vast  and  unprece- 
dented legislative  outburst  needed  review  by 
Congress.  "It  Is  to  be  expected  that  there 
exist  a  number  of  rough  edges,  over-exten- 
sions and  overlaps,  and  perhaps  even  signifi- 
cant gaps."  he  declared. 

Sen.  Mansfield  called  for  a  "major  re-exam- 
inatlon  of  what  we  have  done  In  legislation 
during  the  past  few  years." 

In  the  House.  Minnesota's  Melvin  R.  Laird 
also  asked  for  a  review  of  government  pro- 
grams, pointing  out  that  Congress  has  been 
so  busy  enacting  new  porgrams  that  it  has 
not  checked  the  performance  of  those  al- 
ready in  operation.  'Congress  can  be  strong 
and  viable  only  U  it  is  in  a  position  to  exer- 
cise a  continuing  and  systematic  review  of 
administrative  activities  and  policies,"  he 
warned.  'I  do  not  want  to  see  the  role  of 
Congress  diminished.  If  this  occxirs.  we  will 
be  on  the  road  toward  a  bureaucratic  state." 
Other  students  of   government  have   also 

pointed  out  that  Congress  Is  or  should  be 

the  one  institution  capable  of  himianlzing 
the  governmental  process  and  correcting  the 
often  arbitrary  nature  of  administrative  de- 
cisions. "Without  a  strong  Congress."  profes- 
sor Alfred  de  Grazla  of  New  York  University 
has  said,  "the  basic  structure  of  voluntary 
associations,  federalism  and  autonomous  en- 
terprise wlU  tend  to  dissolve  into  centralism 
.  .  .  the  problems  of  the  country  will  be 
handled  in  ways  that  wiU  become  excessively 
majoritarian.  often  arbitrary,  usually  col- 
lectlvlst,  and  In  the  end  suppressive  of  the 
Ideal  of  individuality." 

It  appears  that  the  most  pressing  need  of 
Congress  Is  to  reassert  its  authority  and  In- 
dependence—vis-a-vis  both  the  ExecuUve 
and  a  press  which  does  not  always  recognize 
the  value  of  the  "checks  and  balances"  sys- 
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tem.  Tills  does  not  mean  that  Congress 
should  necessarily  challenge  the  Administra- 
tion on  every  issue;  on  the  majority  of  pro- 
posals, it  might  well  reach  agreement.  But 
the  Legislative  Branch  should  develop— and 
force  the  Executive  Branch  to  develop — ade- 
quate information  sources  that  will  make  It 
possible  for  legislators  to  know  a  proposed 
bill  is  a  good  one  before  they  enact  It.  Con- 
gress must  also  have  constructive  rather 
than  reflex  criticism  from   newsmen. 

Before  such  a  changeover  r«n  be  achieved. 
Congress  needs  campaign  reforms — including 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  candidates — 
to  enable  members  to  become  truly  inde- 
pendent of  special  interests  and  Presidential 
domination.  Financial  disci oe\ire  laws  would 
introduce  a  refreshing  air  of  honesty  to  the 
political  process.  Having  freed  themselves 
from  their  existing  bonds  of  servility  by  re- 
forming campaign  laws,  legislators  could 
then  undertake  a  new  appraisal  of  existing 
and  proposed  programs  compared  with  na- 
tional goals. 

Currently.  Capitol  Hill  Is  so  muddled  in  Its 
operations  that  many  observers  do  not  even 
criticize  the  right  things.  The  problem  begins 
with  the  obligations  and  aspirations  of  the 
membership;  once  these  are  brought  to  good 
order,  procedural  hurdles  will  not  block 
progress.  Conversely,  tinkering  with  the 
seniority  system  or  mafcing  other  minor 
changes  will  not  be  enough  to  revitalize  a 
lagging  Congress. 

Framers  of  the  Constitution  envisioned  a 
dynamic  Congress  serving  the  people  as  the 
most  basic  instrument  of  their  government. 
In  an  age  of  nuclear  war  capacity,  massive 
social  needs  and  all  the  problems  of  a  com- 
plex civilization,  the  demand  for  this  role 
is  mere  pressing  than  ever. 


SUPPORT  FOR  A   MIDWAY 
AIRPORT 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrsoieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  15.  1967,  after  an  ex- 
tensive study  over  a  5-month  period,  the 
Federal  A%iation  Administration  con- 
cluded that  the  "long-range  airport  re- 
quirements of  the  people  of  southern 
West  Virginia  are  best  met.  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  best  served,  by  the  least-cost 
development  of  a  midwar  regional  air- 
port." This  decision  was  made  after  a 
very  thorough  canvass  of  cost  factors  and 
feasibility  of  several  alternatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Eastern  Airlines  now 
serves  both  of  the  existing  airports  at 
Charleston  and  Huntington,  known  as 
the  Kanawha  Airport  and  the  Tri-State 
Airport.  Charleston  and  Huntington,  the 
two  largest  cities  in  West  Virginia,  are 
being  joined  by  an  interstate  highway 
which  enables  speedy  access  to  one  major 
airport  located  midway  between  these 
communities.  Eastern  Airlines  is  the  only 
trunkline  which  serves  both  Charles- 
ton and  Huntington.  Certainly  this  air- 
line and  the  pilots  flying  Eastern  planes 
have  gained  considerable  knowledge  in 
the  years  serving  the  Charleston  and 
Huntington  airports. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  the  text  of  an  interview 
with  Wesley  G.  Kaldahl,  vice  president 
in  charge  of  schedules.  Eastern  Airlines: 


Tarr  or  Radio-TV  iNTERvirw  Wrra  Wesut  o 
Kaldahl,  Vies  Pizsioent  in  Chakgs  op 
SCHZDtruM,  Eastern  AniUNrs — Intekvikwb 
8T  Represkntativk  Ken  Hechles  Ono. 
BE«  9,  1967 

Representative  Hechleb.  With  me  today  It 
W.  O.  Kaldalil.  Vice  President  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines in  charge  of  Schedules.  Wes,  it's  good  to 
have  you  on  this  program. 

Mr.  Kaloahl.  Very  nice  to  be  here.  Con- 
gressman. 

Representative  Heckler.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  tell  our  West  Virginia  audience  wlat 
type  of  equipment  Eastern  Airlines  plans  to 
use  in  the  next  few  years  for  West  Vlrglais 
service. 

Mr.  Kaldarl.  During  the  Interim  period  for 
the  current  airports,  we  will  use  the  Electn 
aircraft,  which  we  would  plan  to  start  phas- 
ing into  this  area  In  the  spring  of  next  year. 
For  the  longer  range  In  the  future,  we're 
purchased  two  Jet-type  alrcrafts  that  are 
capable  of  the  type  of  operation  we  would  use 
in  West  Virginia.  We  wUl  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  DC-9s.  which  Is  a  twin  engine,  short 
haul  Jet  capable  of  providing  the  type  of 
service  for  this  area.  And  the  other  plane  we 
would  use  on  some  longer  haul  operations 
would  be  the  Boeing  727. 

Representative  Hechleb.  When  will  Eastern 
go  all  Jet? 

Mr.  Kalo.\hl.  Eastern's  current  plan  is  to  be 
all  Jet  very  early  In  1969. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Do  you  see  any 
difficulties  with  the  current  airport  at 
Charleston  for  your  future  equipment,  even 
if  the  runway  Is  lengthened  at  Charleston? 
Mr.  Kaldahl.  Well,  certainly  the  current 
airport  at  Charleston  is  not  capable  of  ac- 
commodating the  Jets  of  the  tyjie  we  have  on 
order.  So  It  presents  us  with  a  problem  wb«ai 
we  want  to  become  an  all  Jet  airline  if  we 
at  that  point  don't  have  a  Jet  airport. 

Representative  Hechleb.  How  about  the 
weather  or  natural  obstructions  there  even 
If  the  runway  Is  lengthened? 

Mr.  K-iLDAHL.  Certainly  there  are  some  his- 
torical weather  problems  in  this  area.  We 
have  had  year  in  and  year  out  through  many 
months  of  the  year  bad  operations  during 
the  early  morning  and  late  evening  houn. 
The  obstructions  I  think  are  well  known  to 
most  people.  It's  not  the  type  of  airport 
therefore  that  the  pilots  are  going  to  take 
to  very  readily,  so  that  the  airport  extension 
would  have  to  be  substantial  in  order  to  be 
safe. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Now  what  about 
the  possible  use  of  what  we  call  short  taka 
off  and  landing  planes?  Could  you  give  ni 
something  on  what  the  state  of  the  art  Is  on 
that  type  of  plane  and  also  what  Eastern's 
present  plans  are  for  specific  use  of  short 
take  off  planes? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  I  think  there  are  probably 
two  answers  here.  There  has  been  certainly 
an  awful  lot  of  time  and  effort  put  Into  the 
STOL-type  aircraft.  And  yet  I  think  most 
people  wotild  agree  that  It  really  hasn't  got- 
ten off  the  ground  as  far  as  an  airplane  that 
Is  yet  ready  for  commercial  airline  service.  I 
think  the  day  when  such  an  airplane  will  be 
operating  Is  still  a  long  way  away.  By  the 
nature  of  our  route  structure  I  think  that 
we  are  probably  an  airline  that  If  they  do 
develop  such  an  airplane,  we  will  buy  a  fair 
number  of.  They  will,  as  we  visualize  ths 
airplane  now  be  used  primarily  for  the  short 
haul,  high-density  congested  route  areas. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Well,  does  that 
mean  into,  say  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  I  Just  really  can't  answer  that 
until  we  know  mcn%  about  this  airplane. 

Representative  Hechleb.  When  you  say 
use  of  this  plane  Is  a  long  way  away,  can 
you  give  us  any  more  specific  Idea  of  what 
the  state  of  the  art  Is  right  now? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  The  state  of  the  art  Is  ther* 
are  some  manufacturers  who  have  alrplans 
drawings  on  the  board.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge   that's  about  aa  far  as  It  goea. 
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■mere  are  some  of  the  much  smaller  versions 
gach  as  the  type  of  the  helicopters  now  fiy- 
ing  around,  but  they  Just  are  not  the  kind 
of  an  airplane  that's  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems for  commercial  aviation. 

Representative  Hechleb.  From  the  stand- 
DOlnt  of  Eastern's  service,  do  you  think  it's 
important  that  the  people  of  West  Virginia 
<ret  busy  to  try  to  build  a  larger  airport  to 
Icoommodate  what  Eastern  Is  planning  with 
lU  cxirrent  equipment? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  I  am  sure  that  Charleston 
and  the  whole  West  Virginia  area  wants  to 
stay  a  factor  In  this  aviation  business.  And  I 
think  if  they  do  not  do  something  to  upgrade 
their  capability  In  one  way  or  another  they 
txt  certainly  risking  the  loss  of  service  and 
imposing  serious  burden  on  the  airlines  In 
the  meantime. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Several  years  ago. 
in  the  spring  of  1965,  the  President  of  East- 
em  Airlines.  Floyd  HaU,  came  to  Washing- 
ton and  at  that  time  suggested  that  we  con- 
sider building  an  airport  midway  between 
Charleston  and  Huntington.  Do  you  recall 

that? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  I  remember  the  meeting.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Hall's  context  there  was  one  of 
speaking  from  an  airline  viewpoint.  It  pro- 
vides good  economic  sense  for  the  community 
and  to  the  airline  in  that  It  will  permit  the 
airline  to  provide  something  better  in  the 
way  of  service  with  a  single  airport  rather 
than  two  of  them. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Subsequent  to 
that  Arthur  Lewis,  the  Senior  Vice  President 
of  Eastern  Airlines,  sent  me  a  telegram  In 
March  1966  stating  "Eastern  Airlines  sup- 
ports#Dncept  of  regional  airport  midway  be- 
tween Charleston  and  Huntington  and  would 
be  able  to  provide  better  service  to  single 
regional  airport  than  to  two  separate  air- 
ports in  the  same  area."  I  wonder  if  that 
generally  represents  the  attitude  of  Eastern 
Airlines  today? 

Mr  Kaldahl.  It  certainly  does. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Do  you  feel  then 
that  superior  service  could  be  provided  at  a 
single  airport,  and  do  you  really  think  that 
you  could  bring  In  a  greater  frequency  of 
scheduling  at  such  an  airport? 

Mr.  Kaldahl.  You  would  get  a  greater  fre- 
quency of  scheduling  because  you  are  not  di- 
viding yoiu-  loads.  You  will  get  a  greater 
choice  of  destinations  served  by  the  trip  be- 
cause you  are  not  dividing  your  loads.  You 
will  get  a  greater  intermix  between  air  car- 
riers which  will  tend  to  support  one  another 
as  a  result  of  not  dividing  your  loads.  So  I 
think  we  could  point  to  location  after  loca- 
tion where  there  has  been  substantial  im- 
provement in  service  as  the  airpwrta  have 
been  consolidated. 

Representative  Hechleb.  Thank  you  very 
much.  Mr.  Kaldahl.  We  have  been  talking 
with  W.  G.  Kaldahl.  Vice  President  of  East- 
ern Airlines  in  charge  of  Schedules.  This  is 
Congressman  Ken  Hechler  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

ERASING  ANOTHER  LINE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
disturbing  to  read  articles  such  as  ap- 
peared in  today's  New  York  Times  stat- 
ing that  a  group  of  Episcopalian  priests 
has  generally  agreed  to  favor  negating 
longstanding  moral  precepts  in  favor  of 
a  garbled  statement  that  acts — in  this 
instance,  of  homosexuality — are  "moral- 
ly neutral." 


Admittedly  this  is  a  small  group  but 
stUl  the  stiilemate  serves  to  make  the  ex- 
ample, which  is  more  poignant  because 
they  are  men  of  the  clergy. 

I  would  ask,  when  will  some  segments 
of  our  society  cease  trying  to  erase  the 
once  well-defined  lines  which  separate 
the  moral  from  the  immoral?  When  will 
they  realize  that  as  always  we  need  an 
increase  in  understanding,  and  promo- 
tion of,  our  moral  standards  instead  of 
a  "neutralizing"  effect?  And.  how  far 
short  of  moral  anarchy  would  they  place 
their  line? 

The  issue  here  Is  not  strictly  that  of 
homosexuality — this  is  only  the  immedi- 
ate example — it  Is  the  issue  stated  in 
Louis  Cassels  column  "Religion  in 
America."  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 25  edition  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.  Restated: 

Nearly  2,000  years  ago,  the  Apostle  Paul 
warned  the  Infant  Christian  chtirches  of 
Asia  Minor  against  wlshy-washlness  on  moral 
questions.  "If  the  trumpet  gives  forth  an 
uncertain  sound,"  he  said,  "no  one  will  pre- 
pare for  battle." 

Mr.  Cassels  continues: 

His  warning  Is  brought  to  mind  by  a  recent 
Gallup  Poll  showing  that  74  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  feel  that  religion  Is  losing 
Influence  over  the  nation's  moral  standards. 

I  would  suggest  to  this  group  of  Epis- 
copalian priests  that  there  Is  a  cause  and 
effect  relationship  between  their  new 
stand  and  the  fact  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  polled  believe  reli- 
gion is  losing  influence  over  morality. 

The  issue  involved  here,  as  well  as 
other  issues  of  the  "new  morality,"  are 
not  the  problems  of  only  one  religion, 
but  of  all  philosophies  based  on  higher 
moral  law  and  of  all  nations,  especially 
ours,  which  depend  so  heavily  on  these 
axioms.  We  should  take  a  long  hard  look 
at  where  some  would  lead  us. 

The  article  follows : 
Episcopal  Clebgtmen  Hebe  Call  Homosex- 
UALITT   Morally    Neutbal 
(By  Edward  B.  Fiske) 

Ninety     Episcopalian      prieste      generally 

agreed    yesterday   that   the   church    should 

,  classify  homosexual  acta  between  consenting 

'  adults  as  "morally  neutral"  and  acknowledge 

that  in  some  cases  such  acta  may  even  be  a 

good  tiling. 

The  clergymen  were  particlpanta  In  Project 
H,  a  day-long  symposium  on  the  church's  ap- 
proach to  homosexuality  that  was  held  at 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
It  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Episcopal 
Dioceses  of  New  York,  Connecticut.  Long 
Island  and  Newark. 

A  large  majority  of  the  priesta  appeared  to 
take  the  position  that  homosexual  acta 
should  not  be  dismissed  as  wrong  "per  se." 

Instead,  they  declared,  such  acts  should  be 
Judged  In  each  Individual  Instance  by  other 
criteria,  such  as  whether  the  participants 
were  expressing  genuine  love  or  simply  "us- 
ing" each  other  for  selfish  purposes. 

The  Rev.  Walter  D.  Dennis,  canon  of  the 
cathedral,  who  organized  the  symposium, 
said,  for  instance,  that  Christians  must  "re- 
think the  usual  position  that  has  turned 
homosexuals  into  modem-day  lepers." 

"A  homosexual  relationship  between  two 
consenting  adulte  should  be  Judged  by  the 
same  criteria  as  a  heterosexual  marriage — 
that  la,  whether  It  Is  intended  to  foster  a  per- 
manent relaUonship  of  love,"  he  stated. 

He  added,  however,  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  homosexuality  should  be  encour- 


aged or  that  homosexual  acta,  like  other  ex- 
tramarital sexual  relations,  cannot  also  be 
"promiscuous." 

In  the  discussions,  those  who  agreed  with 
this  view  also  expressed  difficulty  in  formulat- 
ing the  standards  by  which  to  distinguish 
"healthy"  from  "promiscuous"  homosexual 
acta. 

Others,  however,  disagreed  with  the  ma- 
jority position.  The  Rev.  L.  Robert  Foutz, 
pastor  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church  in  As- 
toria, Queens,  for  instance,  declared  that 
homosexual  acta  "must  always  be  regarded  as 
perversions  because  they  are  not  part  of  the 
natural  processes  of  rearing  children." 

He  also  warned  against  the  relaxing  of 
moral  standards  In  the  name  of  compassion 
and  understanding.  "The  reason  for  break- 
ing down  one  ethical  standard  may  affect 
others,  like  the  stability  of  marriage,"  he 
stated. 

Father  Foutz  added,  however,  that  apart 
from  physical  sexual  acta,  homosexuality 
may  be  regarded  as  having  a  positive  side. 
"This  can  be  seen  when  what  you  might  call 
homosexuality  Is  sublimated  and  channeled 
Into  acta  of  brotherhood,  social  concern  and 
so  forth,"  he  declared. 

Traditional  Episcopalian  doctrine,  ground- 
ed m  Roman  Catholic  moral  law,  states  that 
the  condition  of  homosexuality  Is  not  in  Itself 
sinful  but  that  homosexual  acta,  like  other 
sexual  acts  outeide  marriage,  are  wrong. 

Most  churches  also  teach  that  homosexu- 
ality is  more  sinful  than  other  extramarital 
sexual  acta,  but  theologians  state  that  these 
attitudes  reflect  the  mores  of  society  rather 
than  official  doctrines. 

The  keynote  speaker  yesterday  was  Dr. 
Warden  B.  Pomeroy.  a  psychologist  who  was 
coauthor  with  Dr.  AUred  C.  Klnsey  of  "Sex- 
ual Behavior  In  the  Human  Female,"  a  study 
that  aroused  great  controversy  foUowlng  Its 
publication  In  1953. 

Dr.  Pomeroy  attacked  what  he  termed 
widespread  "myths"  concerning  homosexu- 
ality that  are  not  substantiated  by  scientific 
research. 

Among  these  "myths,"  he  declared,  are  be- 
Uefs  that  homosexuals  are  more  likely  than 
others  to  molest  children,  that  transvestitea 
as  a  group  are  more  homosexual  than  the 
general  population  and  that  homosexual 
males  are  "effeminate  and  Identifiable." 

Leaders  stated  that  the  conference  reflecta 
an  increasing  Interest  among  churchmen  m 
problems  of  homosexuality.  The  National 
Council  of  Churches,  for  instance,  has  begun 
to  sponsor  conferences  on  the  subject,  and 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  San  Francisco  has 
openly  supported  an  organization  of  homo- 
sexuals. 

Involved  in  this  new  interest,  they  declared. 
is  a  widespread  Uberalizlng  of  the  traditional 
"Judgmental"  attitude. 

"Increasing  numbers  of  Christians  are 
coming  to  Judge  relationships  on  what  they 
do  to  people  Involved  and  to  society  as  a 
whole,"  said  the  Rev.  Neale  Secor,  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Church  In  Manhattan.  Many  are 
open  to  the  possibUlty  that  homosexual  rela- 
tionships can  be  fulfilling  or  as  destructive 
as  heterosexual  ones." 

However,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Ailing,  a 
clergjnnan  who  U  also  a  practicing  psychia- 
trist, warned  against  "the  lessening  of  moral 
restralnto  In  society." 

"It  la  good  to  get  away  from  the  old  Judg- 
mental attitude."  he  said,  "but  churches 
should  not  become  overly  permissive  at  a 
time  when  psychiatry,  which  once  empha- 
sized this.  Is  now  coming  to  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  super-ego,  mwals  and 
other  supporte." 

Representatives  of  Ixjth  sides  of  the  de- 
bate agreed  that  churchmen  need  more 
factual  information  on  the  causes  of  homo- 
sexuality and  on  such  questions  as  whether 
it  is  possible  for  homosexual  relatlonshlpe 
to  provide  enduring  "fulflUment"  and  '"bsf 
plnees." 
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HOUSING   FOR   ELDERLY   AND 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unantmoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  8,  I  introduced  a  bill.  HJl. 
5100,  that  would  require  all  States  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  health  and  safety 
standards  for  rental  housing  occupied 
by  recipients  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled. 

This  legislation,  primarily  aimed  at  the 
elderly,  was  predicated  upon  the  1960 
census  finding  that  one-fourth  of  our 
senior  citizens  who  have  attained  the  age 
of  60  years  or  older  did  not  have  house- 
holds of  their  own  but  rather  lived  in 
the  houses  of  relatives,  in  lodging  houses, 
or  in  institutions.  Of  the  remainder,  over 
30  percent  lived  in  substandard  hous- 
ing while  many  others  lived  In  housing 
unsuitable  or  unsafe  for  elderly  people. 

In  addition  to  the  deplorable  fact  that 
so  many  of  our  elderly  live  in  substandard 
housing,  I  was,  and  still  am,  greatly 
bothered  that  Federal,  State,  and  local 
funds  are,  in  effect,  being  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  slums  to  which  so  many  of  our 
elderly  are  subjected.  It  is  estimated  that 
old-age  assistance  pasmients  presently 
going  into  payment  of  rent  equals  some 
half  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Much  of  this 
amount,  I  am  sure,  is  contributed  to  slum 
landlords. 

As  a  member  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  been  intimately  involved 
in  this  problem  of  providing  suitable 
housing  for  our  senior  citizens.  I  know 
quite  well  this  problem  of  substandard 
housing  that  casts  its  ugly  shadow  over 
the  golden  years  of  these  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that 
every  possible  effort  be  made  to  alleviate 
this  problem.  One  obvious  method  is  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  suitable 
housing  for  the  elderly.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  in  the  First  Congressional  dis- 
trict of  Rhode  Island,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  a  considerable 
amount  of  housing  for  the  elderly  has 
been  constructed  through  Federal  pro- 
grams. During  calendar  years  1965  and 
1966.  six  low-rent  public  housing  for  the 
elderly  projects  were  completed  provid- 
ing over  1,100  senior  citizens  units.  An 
additional  146  low-rent  units  were  made 
available  under  section  220 — urban  re- 
newal housing — and  221 — below  market 
interest  rate  housing— of  the  Housing 
Act. 

While  we  are  proud  of  these  accom- 
plishments, we  also  realize  that  more 
are  needed.  And  this  need  for  additional 
housing  for  the  elderly  Is  not  confined 
to  the  district  which  I  represent.  It  is  a 
need  that  is  clearly  expressed  in  practi- 
cally every  congressional  district  of  our 
Nsitlon.  What  is  more  concerning,  is  that 
this  need  will  be  increased  as  the  senior 
citizen  population  continues  to  expand. 

Presently,  there  are  19  million  people 
over  65  in  these  United  States.  These 
senior  citizens  comprise  9  percent  of  our 


population  and  it  is  estimated  that  their 
number  will  grow  by  nearly  half  in  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century.  In  fact,  this 
group  and  the  young  adults  are  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  growing  age  groups. 

Programs  to  provide  more  housing  for 
the  elderly  must  necessarily  be  broad- 
ened to  meet  the  needs  of  this  expanding 
senior  citizens  population. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  propos- 
ing today  that  section  202  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1959  be  broadened  to  include 
the  private  business  section  of  our  econ- 
omy which  hitherto  has  been  excluded 
from  participation  in  this  particular 
program  which  is  a  direct  loan  low-rent 
housing  program  designed  to  serve 
elderly  persons  and  the  handicapped. 

Private  enterprise  accounts  for  the 
construction  of  nearly  all  of  our  housing 
today.  Yet,  it  has  not  become  substan- 
tially involved  in  the  area  of  greatest 
need  today:  the  construction  of  low-in- 
come housing. 

This  amendment  will  enable  private 
enterprise  to  participate  in  a  program 
that  already  is  in  the  process  of  provid- 
ing low -income  housing  that  Is  so  badly 
needed.  It  does  not  entail  the  establish- 
ment of  an  entirely  new  program,  rather 
it  expands  and  stimulates  one  which  is 
already  in  existence. 

Under  this  legislation,  private  enter- 
prise would  be  allowed  ninety  percent 
financing  of  the  total  development  cost 
of  the  project  at  3  percent  interest  for 
a  period  of  50  years. 

Presently,  only  nonprofit  sponsors — 
for  example,  churches,  labor  unions, 
cooperatives — may  apply  for  loans  to 
build  these  projects.  Such  sponsors  are 
afforded  100-percent  financing  at  3  per- 
cent for  a  period  of  50  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  202  low-income 
housing  program  is  helping  a  substantial 
number  of  elderly  people  to  live  inde- 
pendently and  to  provide  them  with  an 
opportunity  to  make  effective  choices  in 
their  housing  and  living  arrangements 
at  rates  substantially  below  those  avail- 
able in  the  regular  private  market. 

It  is  a  successful  program  and  should 
be  expanded  to  allow  private  enterprise 
to  participate  in  providing  our  senior 
citizens  with  adequate  housing  at  a  rea- 
sonable rate. 


DMSO:  STILL  THE  PERSECUTED 
DRUG— PART  m 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  months 
now  Dr.  James  Goddard,  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  has  been  promis- 
ing to  release  the  potential  wonder  drug 
DMSO  for  full  scale  clinical  testing. 

At  present,  restrictions  on  its  use  make 
companies  and  doctors  alike  shun  from 
even  filing  an  application  to  test  this 
drug.  FDA  actions  have  been  so  harsh, 
in  fact,  that  dnig  companies  refuse  to 
even  make  DMSO  In  medically  accept- 
able gradCv 


There  have  been  undercurrents  of  dia- 
content  in  the  medical  community.  The 
FDA  has  been  accused  of  bludgeoning 
the  medical  community  into  submission 
by  experts  In  the  field  whose  names  can 
obviously  not  be  mentioned. 

The  FDA  has  been  accused  of  forcing 
submission  to  its  orders  by  blacklisting 
investigators,  threatening  scientists  with 
imwarranted  court  action,  convictlon- 
by-press-release,  and  in  general  using 
questionable  methods  to  control  the  ac- 
tions of  the  medical  profession. 

Whether  these  charges  be  true  or  false, 
the  thread  of  disrespect  and  hate  for 
the  FDA  continues  to  grow.  No  agency 
which  brings  itself  into  such  a  glaring 
spotlight  of  disrepute  in  its  own  field  can 
long  function  effectively. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  unwarranted  and 
unconscionable  bureaucratic  roadblocks 
Dr.  Goddard's  agency  has  placed  in  the 
way  of  clinical  testing  on  DMSO,  that 
drug,  combined  with  others,  might  even 
now  be  providing  breakthroughs  and 
solutions  to  such  terrible  diseases  as 
cancer  and  arthritis. 

After  tightening  restrictions  on  DMSO 
to  the  choking  point  by  its  order  of  De- 
cember 23,  1966,  the  FDA  continues  to 
blithly  place  the  blame  for  the  lack  of 
clinical  testing  on  the  doctors  and  the 
drug  companies. 

The  letters  that  follow  are  a  san||;>llng 
of  the  mail  received  in  congressional  and 
medical  ofiSces  from  patients  who  are 
desperate  for  DMSO.  Their  professions, 
their  mobility,  and  even  their  lives  may 
be  dependent  on  this  drug  which  the 
FDA  so  precipitously  withdrew  from 
their  grasp  2  years  ago. 

Also  following  is  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  heartless  bureaucratic  answer  re- 
ceived from  the  FDA  in  response  to  my 
request  for  help  for  a  constituent  In 
pain.  Note  also,  in  this  reply,  that  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  refers  to 
a  new  order  that  will  be  "appearing  in 
the  near  future."  This  letter  was  dated 
in  May,  and  no  new  order  on  DMSO  has 
been  Issued. 

The  material  referred  to  follows : 

STANnZLD,  Okec., 

May  10.  1967. 

Dear  Ms.  Wtatt:  My  doctor  at  the  Roeen- 
bavun  Clinic  In  Portland  saw  my  husband- 
said  he  was  sure  much  pain  could  be  relieved, 
joints  be  more  pliable,  and  said  extensive  hip 
surgery  should  t>e  put  off  a  while. 

Because  of  a  sensitive  stomach  my  hxia- 
band  cannot  take  any  medicine  by  mouth — 
has  ulcer  dlflacultles — so  the  doctor  said 
DMSO  would  surely  be  the  answer,  for  » 
time,  at  least. 

My  mother,  who  passed  away  last  August, 
had  been  an  arthritis  victim  for  thlrty-flve 
years.  My  doctor  had  me  bring  her  to  the 
Portland  clinic  in  April.  1965  for  a  two  week 
trial  of  DMSO  after  complete  X-Rays  and 
tests.  Not  too  much  improvement  was  noted 
In  that  time,  but  the  doctor  talked  with  me 
and  instructed  me  in  careful  application — 
had  me  observe  how  the  nurse  applied  it  to 
Mother's  back,  thighs  and  knees.  I  followed 
his  Instructions  carefully  and  called  him  at 
regular  intervals.  Once  each  month  I  was  to 
write  down  my  observations. 

Without  a  doubt  DMSO  reduced  the  intake 
of  medicine  needed  by  my  Mother.  It  also 
acted  as  a  mild  tranquilizer  too.  It  didnt 
eliminate  the  "bad  days"  or  all  of  the  pain, 
but  the  doctor  said  this  was  because  her 
spine  was  honeycombed  with  arthritis,  caus- 
ing Impinged  nerves.  Cartilage  was  gone  in 
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knee  and  ankle  Joints  from  long  term  arthrl- 
tlB,  deterioration. 

With  DMSO  Mother  rested  better  at  night. 
We  used  it  imtil  it  was  taken  off  the  market 
in  late  October. 

A  friend  of  mine  from  Hermlston  was  a 
patient  of  the  same  Portland  cUnlc  for  one 
jad  a  half  years.  She  was  one  of  the  original 
ten  selected  for  DMSO  Testing.  She  had  been 
a  total  invalid  for  years,  was  in  her  late 
forties.  DMSO  not  only  gave  her  a  new  lease 
on  life,  but  she  got  so  she  could  walk  about 
the  house,  carefully  attend  to  light  house- 
work duties,  some  meal  preparation,  could 
use  her  hands  to  sew  a  little.  She  Is  now  bed- 
fast again.  I  could  cite  many  more  cases  of 
people  helped  far  beyond  any  side  effects. 

Please  continue  your  crusade.  We  will  be 
Just  one  of  many  who  hope  and  pray  for 
DMSO  to  be  returned  to  clinical  testing  soon. 
Sincerely, 


Defartmznt    op    Health.    Educa- 
tion,  AND   Welfake.    Food   and 

DBUG  ADMIinSTRATlON, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1967. 
Hon.  Wendell  Wyatt, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Wyatt:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  of  May  16,  1967,  regarding  corre- 
spondence from,  Stanfleld,  Oregon,  concern- 
ing the  investigational  new  drug  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  (DMSO). 

The  clinical  testing  of  DMSO  was  Initially 
discontinued  in  November  1965,  by  voluntary 
agreement  of  all  sponsoring  pharmaceutical 
firms  and  FDA  because  of  the  question  of 
safety,  especially  with  regard  to  eye  changes 
In  experimental  animals.  The  Pood  and  Drug 
AdmlniBtration  has  permitted  the  continu- 
ous clinical  testing  of  DMSO  since  December 

1965,  in  serious  clinical  situations  where 
there  has  been  some  evidence  that  the  drug 
may  be  effective  and  the  condition  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  other  available  therapy. 

While  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
may  permit  a  sponsoring  pharmaceutical  firm 
to  make  DMSO  available  (or  clinical  testing, 
we  can  do  so  only  after  receiving  a  proposal 
for  such  use  from  a  drug  firm  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  described  in  the  In- 
vestigational Drug  Regulations,  for  con- 
ducting clinical  studies  with  DMSO.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  require  any  pharmaceuti- 
cal firm  to  sponsor  a  clinical  investigation, 
nor  can  we  require  them  to  make  the  drug 
available  for  such  use.  A  statement  of  policy 
outlining  the  guidelines  on  the  investiga- 
tional use  of  DMSO  was  published  in  the  • 
Federal   Register   on    Friday.    December    23, 

1966.  Prior  approval  is  req^red  to  ensure 
proper  medical  surveillance  and  appraisal  by 
only  well-trained,  experienced  medical  per- 
sonnel and  to  avoid  abuse. 

A  further  amendment  to  the  present 
Federal  Register  statement  of  policy  on 
DMSO  will  be  appearing  in  the  near  future; 
if  you  have  any  fxirther  questions  at  that 
time,  please  advise.  Until  issuance  of  the 
new  DMSO  policy  statement,  the  provisions 
as  laid  forth  in  the  December  23,  1966  sUte- 
ment  will  prevail. 

Sincerely  yours, 

PaTTL  a.  PtrMPIAN, 

Office  of  Legislative  and  Governmental 
Services. 

Seattle,  Wash., 

June  2,  1967. 

Dear  Congressman  Wyatt:  The  attached 
newspaper  Item  came  to  our  attention  last 
week  and  although  we  are  not  your  constitu- 
ents, the  fight  you  are  waging  for  release  of 
DMSO  is  our  flght,  too. 

So.  we  send  our  sincere  thanks  along  with 
a  "God  bless  you"  for  your  efforts. 

My  wife,  Elizabeth,  suffers  the  almost  un- 
believable tortures  of  rampant  arthritis, 
bursitis  and   residuals  from   back  injuries 


which  required  a  laminectomy.  The  arthritis 
in  her  hands  has  destroyed  protective  tissues 
surrounding  her  thumb  joints  and  when  her 
doctors  told  her  the  only  solution  was  sur- 
gical impregnation  of  plastic  socket  lining, 
she  was  lucky  and  became  one  of  those 
DMSO  clinical  test  subjects. 

The  DMSO  brought  qvUck  and  complete 
relief,  but  now  that  clinical  testing  has  been 
stopped  she  is  slowly  but  surely  becoming  a 
suffering  invalid  instead  of  an  active  and 
productive  person. 

Her  use  of  DMSO  was  over  a  period  of  time 
approximating  two  years  and  she  will  be  most 
happy — in  fact,  eager — to  furnish  you  any 
affidavit  you  would  care  to  have  attesting  to 
the  fact  she  has  never  had  even  the  slightest 
toxic  reaction  or  side  effect  from  this  won- 
derful drug. 

Please  let  us  know  if  there  is  any  way  In 
which  we  can  further  this  great  cause  you 
are  so  admirably  championing. 

Finally,  will  appreciate  very  much  your 
putting  us  on  your  mailing  list  for  reports  on 
the  DMSO  matter.  . 

Respectfully  yours, 


the  product  known  as  DJ^.S.O.  It  provided 
a  great  deal  of  relief  and  nuule  It  possible 
for  me  to  work  steadily.  I  have  not  received 
any  treatment  since  it  was  banned  and  am 
Bviffertng  considerably.  I  cannot  work  and  at 
my  age,  64,  I  am  depressed  at  the  thought  of 
spending  my  declining  years  In  continual 
pain. 

There  was  an  announcement  in  the  papers 
that  it  would  be  released  for  limited  pur- 
poses, but  my  doctor  advises  me  that  noth- 
ing official  has  been  done.  You  would  earn 
my  eternal  gratitude  if  you  could  do  any- 
thing to  expedite  the  release  of  D.M.S.O. 
Very  truly  yo\u«. 


Portland,  Oreo., 

April  15,  1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wyatt. 

Dear  Mr.  Wyatt:  I  am  severely  handi- 
capped with  an  aliment  of  progressive  ossl- 
ficatlng  myositis.  My  aliment  Is  like  arthritis 
except  it  attacks  around  the  joints  until  the 
joint  is  adamant.  The  only  joints  that  I  have 
that  have  a  little  motion  in  my  fingers,  one 
wrist  and  hips. 

I  have  had  my  ailment  for  twenty  years 
and  under  my  doctor's  care  have  tried  numy 
many  different  treatments.  We  were  looking 
for  signs  of  relievement  so  others  who  may 
suffer  might  have  some  relief  too. 

I  was  sent  to  Dr.  to  test  dimethyl 

sulfoxide  (DMSO)  against  my  ailment.  I  used 
DMSO  for  a  year — up  to  the  abrupt  ban  by 
the  FDA. 

In  that  year  I  was  getting  excellent  results. 
I  got  relief  along  with  DMSO  reducing  my 
nodes.  My  nodes  on  my  back  never  hurt 
from  pressure — like  when  lying  in  bed  or  rld- 
mg  in  a  car — when  I'm  on  DMSO. 

I  have  wrote  my  case  to  the  FDA  and  Dr. 
J.  Goddard.  They  won't  let  my  doctor  have 
any  DMSO  for  my  case. 

I  have  been  without  DMSO  for  about 
twenty  months  and  have  suffered  enor- 
mously. My  ailment  progressed  to  a  more 
critical  condition  than  it  was  before  I  started 
on  DMSO.  My  nights  are  a  torment  of  pain, 
and  my  only  flexible  wrist  is  getting  rigid. 
DMSO  had  kept  my  ailment  from  progressing. 
The  development  of  DMSO  has  been  held 
up  by  Dr.  J.  Ooddard.  They  (PDA  &  Goddard) 
have  used  all  kinds  of  ways  to  keep  DMSO 
from  the  people  by  threats  and  fake  promises 
and  laws  that  are  twisted  around  to  be  un- 
constitutional to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Thank  you  and  best  wishes. 


Kennewick,  Wash., 

January  17, 1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wyatt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  way  you  could  assist  me  in  obtaining 
the  drug  D.M.S.O.  which  the  P.D.A.  has  re- 
leased for  some  specified  cases. 

I  was  one  of  the  first  rheumatoid  arthritis 
cases  to  start  using  this  drug  through  Dr. 
Roeenbaum  of  Portland  of  the  Oregon  Med- 
ical School.  It  was  extremely  beneficial  to 
me,  and  my  monthly  blood  tests  showed 
absolutely  no  toxicity  Involved. 

Since  it  has  not  been  available  I  have  been 
growing  steadily  more  crippled.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  difficult  for  me  to  walk,  and  my 
hands  are  now  becoming  very  misshapen  and 
stiff. 

I  am  completely  dependent  on  my  job  for 
a  living,  and  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
will  not  be  able  to  continue  much  longer 
without  the  help  of  this  drug.  As  an  office 
manager  and  accountant,  you  can  see  that 
It  is  most  important  that  my  hands  will 
fiinction  normally. 

I  will  do  anything  to  obtain  this.  Have 
been  making  inquiries,  and  will  go  the  black 
market  route  if  necessary,  although  I  would 
certainly  prefer  to  use  It  under  a  competent 
doctor's  care. 

I  would  truly  appreciate  anything  you 
could  do  in  my  behalf  on  this  most  Impor- 
tant matter. 

Yours  very  truly. 


Portland,  Orxo., 
December  20,  1965. 
Dear  Sir:  The  new  drug  DMSO.  dimethyl 
sulfoxide,  has  been  discontinued.  As  I  am  a 
victim  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  have  used 
DMSO    since    Jan.    1965.    I    have    found    It 
wonderful  to  eliminate  pain  and  suffering.  It 
Is  hard  to  get  along  without  it.  If  it  Is  pos- 
sible,   please    help    to    make   this    available 
again  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Qrsshajc,  Oreo., 
January  28,  1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wyatt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  suffered  from  arthritis  in 
my  back  and  hip  for  several  years.  I  spent 
some  four  or  five  months  being  treated  with 


Portland,  Oreo.. 

ApHl  11.  1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wyatt. 

Dear  Sib:  I  feel  that  my  experience  with 
DMSO  Is  an  example  of  its  possibilities  as 
a  preventive  medicine  In  osteoarthritis.  As 
you  know,  I  have  a  severe  osteoarthritis  of 
the  hip  joints.  Twenty  years  ago  when  the 
condition  was  diagnosed.  Dr.  Charles  P.  WU- 
son  prescribed  aspirin  with  this  admonition, 
that  it  would  tend  to  relieve  pain  but  that 
the  disease  would  get  progressively  worse, 
travelling  to  the  knees  and  then  the  ankles. 
Other  pain  drugs  were  tried  but  they  pro- 
duced bad  side  effects  and  so  I  remained  on 
aspirin  until  five  years  ago  when  It  too  be- 
came difficult. 

That  was  when  I  started  on  DMSO.  It  was 
also  the  time  that  symptoms  began  to  show 
up  in  the  knees  and  ankles  in  line  with  Dr. 
Wilson's  predictions.  After  five  years  my 
knees  and  ankles  are  free  and  normal  which 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  DMSO 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  arthritis. 

I  recently  read  a  report  by  the  doctor  who 
has  been  doing  research  showing  that  DMSO 
liberated  calcium  deposits  and  eliminated 
the  calcium  from  the  system.  I  fully  believe 
that  this  is  what  happened  In  my  case  and 
which  prevented  the  Involvement  of  the 
knees  and  ankles. 

My  experience  over  five  years  shows  no 
more  side-effects  from  DMSO  than  would  be 
expected  from  brushing  the  skin  with  an 
equal  amount  of  water.  My  case  also  demon- 
strates that  the  PDA's  proposal  of  14  day 
tests  is  ridiculous  and  that  continued  ap- 
pUcatlons  are  necessary  to  arrest  calcium 
deposits. 
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I  hope  that  It  wlU  be  possible  for  me  to 
continue  vrtth  you  on  DMSO.  If  the  restric- 
tions on  you  prevent  this,  Is  It  possible  to 
use  the  DMSO  product  for  vamlsh  remover 
put  out  by  Crown  Zellerbach  and  how  should 
It  be  handled?  I  am  84  years  old — too  old 
and  crippled  to  seek  medication  In  a  foreign 
coixntry.  but  I  would  like  to  live  my  remain- 
ing years  without  being  bedridden.  Your 
help  wlU  be  most  appreciated.  More  power 
to  you  In  the  battle  In  which  you  are 
engaged. 

Sincerely, 


Pomona.  Calif.. 
January  19.  1966. 
Representative  Wendell  Wtatt. 

Dkak  Sib:  During  the  latter  part  of  1964  I 
had  contacted  you  regarding  the  use  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  help 
of  yourself  and  several  other  Interested  par- 
ties and  was  accepted  in  the  program  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  I  was  treated  by  my  local  phy- 
sician here  in  Pomona  from  February  through 
the  time  the  medicine  was  called  in  from  all 
physicians.  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  had 
extremely  good  luck  In  relief  with  the  use 
of  this  drug.  My  physician  here  took  tests 
each  two  to  three  weeks  all  during  the  period 
I  was  being  treated. 

I  Just  returned  froni  the  hospital  where  I 
was  given  a  complete  physical  consisting  of 
about  every  possible  test  the  physician  could 
authorize  me  taking.  I  apparently  was  found 
to  be  In  very  good  physical  condition  and 
my  physician  also  stated  that  one  bone  dis- 
ease and  also  the  condition  of  the  Arthritis 
had  even  shown  some  improvement  since  the 
last  examination  given  me  two  years  ago.  The 
physician  stated  that  although  the  Improve- 
ment was  not  vast  that  It  was  very  excep- 
tional in  his  opinion  and  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  he  could  contribute  the  improvement  to 
nothing  other  than  the  use  of  the  dimethyl 
sulfoxide.  Thank  you  kindly. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Fort  Worth.  Tex.. 

June  1.  1966. 
Representative  Wejtoaix  Wtatt. 

Dkas  Mr.  Wtatt:  Prom  somewhere  around 
the  first  of  June.  1965  until  late  In  Decem- 
ber. 1965  I  used  "DMSO"  with  the  most  amaz- 
ing results,  however,  as  you  know,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  use  this  wonderful  treatment 
from  then  until  now. 

The  results  of  the  medicine  were  miracu- 
lous as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  My  Arthritis 
was  helped  to  such  a  degree  that  I  was  free 
from  pain  and  could  react  normally  to  most 
physical  exercises,  such  as  walking,  working 
etc.  My  digestion  is  much  better,  my  kidneys 
seem  much  better  and  my  eyes,  according  to 
the  Occullst  who  fitted  my  Cataract  glasses, 
were  also  much  better.  But.  since  this  early 
Spring  my  Arthritic  pains  are  returning. 

Is  there  anyway  in  this  world  that  we  can 
again  have  the  opportunity  of  using  this 
amazing  medicine?  If  not,  is  there  anv  hope 
In  the  immediate  future  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  n? 

Sincerely, 


Oaklaito.  Calit., 

March  24,  1966. 
Food  and  Dxrc  ADMrNiSTRATiON. 

Dear  Sas:  For  a  period  of  approximate! v 
eleven  months.  I  have  been  using  DMSO 
Experimental  Drug  Grade  In  liquid  and  Jelly 
form  on  my  right  arm.  I  am  about  to  run 
out  of  the  material  and  therefore  I  am  mak- 
ing this  request. 

Following  allegations  made  before  a  Gtov- 
emmental  Operations  Committee.  I  stopped 
using  the  material  for  about  six  days  with  a 
resulting  Increase  In  the  amount  of  pain 
and  creaking  occurring  in  the  elbow  area. 


I  have  since  resumed  Its  usage  with  the 
reduction  In  both  the  pain  and  the  creak- 
ing. I  sincerely  believe  that  while  indis- 
criminate use  of  this  drug  should  have  been 
curtailed.  I  believe  the  effect  of  this  order 
has  been  too  overriding  In  the  cases  where 
it  is  giving  some  relief. 

Prior  to  1957  I  never  experienced  muscle 
or  Joint  aches  or  pains,  bad  no  touches  of 
rheumatism,  bursitis,  arthritis,  or  any  such 
ailments.  At  that  time  I  was  65  years  of 
age  and  had  a  prostate  operation,  which 
was  fully  successful,  with  the  exception  that 
traveling  aches  and  pains  reoccurred  and 
disappeared  in  different  parts  of  my  limbs, 
hitting  my  shoulder  muscle,  the  elbow,  a 
wrist,  the  ball  of  the  foot,  or  a  knee,  lasting 
for  a  few  days  then  disappearing,  hitting 
another  spot  at  a  later  date.  etc..  gradually 
lessening  in  intensity.  Then  about  four  years 
ago  following  the  removal  of  kidney  stones, 
the  same  tendencies  reoccurred  followed 
shortly  by  concentrating  almost  exclusively 
in  an  elbow. 

Over  the  span  of  the  eight  years,  nimierous 
attempts  were  made  by  various  reputable 
and  highly  regarded  local  doctors  to  deter- 
mine the  ciuse.  but  to  no  avail.  Finally  these 
tests  culminated  In  attempts  to  extract  fluid 
from  the  area,  subject  it  to  laboratory  tests. 
attempt  to  cultivate  It.  even  to  the  extent  of 
Inoculating  guinea  pigs.  Finally  a  biopsy 
was  performed  with  two  laboratory  techni- 
cians in  attendance,  and  both  the  immediate 
tests  and  the  attempts  to  Incubate  and  de- 
velop the  culture  were  of  no  avail.  The  find- 
ings were  "none-specific  synovitis."  All  doc- 
tors in  consultation,  including  skilled  ortho- 
pedists, advised  they  did  not  know  what  it 
was  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do  for  it. 

Finally,  the  suggestion  was  made  that  I  go 
to  the  University  of  Oregon  wbeie  experi- 
ments had  been  carried  on  for  over  two  years 
In  that  type  of  case  and  those  cases  Involving 
arthritis,  bursitis,  rheumatism,  etc.  A  supplv 
of  DMSO  was  furnished  by  the  University 
with  application  instructions  for  external 
use  only.  On  several  occasions  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  complete  blood  counts  which  have 
shown  no  toxic  effect  from  these  applica- 
tions and  In  fact  showed  a  considerable  Im- 
provement from  conditions  at  the  time  I  had 
the  two  above  mentioned  operations. 

In  conclusion.  I  desire  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  be  again  permitted  to  furnish 
me  with  the  Experimental  Drug  Orade  of 
DMSO  so  that  I  may  continue  to  get  relief. 
I  also,  as  a  supplementary  measure,  would 
like  permission  for  them  with  their  vast  ex- 
perience In  the  xise  of  this  drug,  to  occasion- 
ally. If  they  find  it  necessary,  make  a  diluted 
injection  In  the  elbow  area. 
Sincerely  yours. 


Boise.  Idaho. 

May  23, 1967. 
Representative  Wendell  Wtatt. 

Dear  Six;  I  am  writing  to  you  on  a  Medical 
Matter  concerning  DMSO.  My  husband  has 
Dupuytrens  Contracture.  The  Doctors  say 
DMSO  is  of  value  In  the  treatment  of  this 
entity. 

My  husband  Is  only  forty-four  years  old 
and  so  he  has  to  work  and  he  Is  In  so  much 
pain.  He  has  had  Dupuytren's  Contracture 
since  1960  and  it  jvtst  keeps  getting  worse. 
So  In  Desperation  I  am  trying  to  get  some 
help  for  my  husband.  I  have  written  Sena- 
tor Len  B.  Jordan  and  Senator  Edward  Long 
also.  Senator  Frank  Church  and  Cc«nmis- 
sloner  James  Ooddard. 

The  Doctors  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
break  through  on  this  Medicine  DMSO.  which 
would  help  thousands  of  suffering  people. 
So  I  hope  my  letters  might  help  open  the 
roadblock  on  DMSO. 

I  do  hope  to  hear  from  you  In  this  matter,  I 
would  be  more  than  grateful. 
Sincerely  yours, 


Washimoton,  D.C, 

November  7. 1»t7. 
Representative  Wendell  Wtatt. 

Dkas  Snt:  I  have  used  DMSO  for  the  put 
year  to  control  a  serious  illness.  Case  hlcton 
and  varied  manifestations  lead  me  to  believe 
this  Is  due  to  systematic  herpes  simplex  In. 
fectlon,  and  my  doctor  does  not  dispute  this, 
though  no  virus  identification  work  has  been 
done.  Attempts  to  discontinue  use  of  Dliso 
or  reduce  dosage,  or  inability  to  apply  oiten 
enough  due  to  travel,  etc.  have  invui- 
ably  resulted  in  worsening  of  conditions— 
which  Includes  encephalitis  igeneraU; 
maintained  below  clinical  level)  and  tut 
included  hepatitis,  asthmatic  bronchlot, 
painful  nerve.  Joint,  bone,  and  tendon  in- 
fiammatlon.  tongue  and  mouth  lesions, 
edema  and  subcutaneous  hemorrhage  at 
neck,  wrists,  feet  and  ankles,  and  thickening 
and  roughness  of  skin  of  left  foot  and  ankle 
which  may  be  scleroderma,  a  disease  I  know 
almost  nothing  about. 

Recent  tightening  of  enforcement  of  re- 
strictions on  sale  of  DMSO  have  cut  off  {»«. 
vious  source  of  supply.  I  have  appealed  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  for  au- 
thorization to  purchase  for  medicinal  qk 
without  avail.  My  physician  feels  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  him  to  apply,  as  he  feel* 
the  prohibition  on  use  is  almost  total,  and 
this  use  would  not  be  tnily  Investigational, 
since  I  have  already  used  it  for  a  year. 

Thus.  I  appear  to  have  made  a  rather  im- 
portant medical  discovery  a  year  ago  which 
has  preserved  my  life  and  permitted  me  to 
continue  part  time  creative  work,  only  to  be 
in  grave  danger  of  losing  it  very  soon  be- 
cause of  inability  to  legally  obtain  the  drug 
on  which  my  life  and  health  depend.  No 
other  medication,  including  prednisone,  hM 
given  more  than  temporary  improvement 

Olven  the  above  description  of  my  lllneK. 
do  you  believe  that  authorization  for  DMSO 
therapy  could  be  obtained  by  the  Unlversltj 
of  Oregon  Medical  School  for  my  case?  If  so, 
please  wire  me  collect — since  my  present  sup- 
ply will  not  last  through  this  week.  My  doc- 
tor has  agreed  to  referral  provided  that  avaU- 
abllity  of  DMSO  is  assured. 
Sincerely, 


NAMING  OF  NEW  VETERANS  HOS- 
PITAL IN  SAN  DIEGO 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Bob  Wilson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
New  Haimpshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  name  the 
new  veterans  hospital  to  be  constructed 
in  San  Diego.  Calif.,  in  honor  of  the  late 
Maj.  Gen.  Bnmo  A.  Hochmuth,  VS. 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Nation  was  shocked  by  the  tragic 
crash  of  General  Hochmuth's  helicopter 
a  few  days  ago  in  Vietnam.  Our  Nation 
suffered  a  considerable  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  this  distinguished 
Marine  hero,  the  highest  ranking  oflBcer 
to  die  thus  far  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

General  Hochmuth  was  a  much- 
esteemed  citizen  of  San  Diego  as  well.  As 
commanding  general  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Recruit  Depot  in  San  Diego,  he 
actively  participated  in  many  civic  and 
community  projects.  This  hospital  will 
be  the  most  unique  in  America  and  It  de- 
serves the  name  of  such  a  distinguished 
American   as  General   Hochmuth   who 
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bravely  gave  his  life  in  defense  of  free- 
dom. 

General  Hochmuth  wais  well  known  for 
the  compassion  he  showed  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  troops.  He  shared  their 
wounds  in  battle  and  their  problems  in 
service  life.  I  cannot  think  of  a  finer  per- 
son for  whom  this  hospital  should  be 
named  and  dedicated. 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
favorably  consider  this  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing American. 


CRISIS  FOR  HOSPITALS— NEED  FOR 
ACnON 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Caho-l]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  CAHTTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  per- 
spective of  a  projected  shortage  of  250,- 

000  registered  nurses  by  1970,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Congress  must  in- 
tensify its  efforts  to  meet  critical  na- 
tional health  needs. 

While  the  Nurses  Training  Act  of  1964 
has  provided  over  $30  million  annually 
for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
nursing  education,  less  nurses  graduate 
today  than  when  this  legislation  first  be- 
came effective.  The  major  reason  for  this 
decline  in  our  national  output  of  nursing 
graduates  has  been  the  discontinuance 
of  hospital  nursing  schools.  Unlike  uni- 
versity or  community  college  schools  of 
nursing,  the  hospital  schools'  sole  source 
of  financial  support  has  been  tuition 
payments  and  patient  charges.  Since  re- 
cent educational  accreditation  policies 
required  many  hospital  schools  to  in- 
crease their  academic  classroom  time 
and  facilities,  and  to  decrease  their  use 
of  students  in  providing  hospital  nursing 
services,  even  these  small  financial  re- 
sources have  been  diminished.  Paced 
with  rising  costs  and  imable  to  equitably 
pass  these  costs  on  to  patients,  over  60 
hospital  schools  of  nursing  have  closed 
since  1964. 

Similarly,  it  seems  that  hospital  nurs- 
ing schools  have  not  received  sufficient 
attention  under  the  1964  legislation.  For 
example,  the  act  allocates  $10  million 
annually  for  the  construction  and  ex- 
pansion of  university  schools  of  nursing 
which  provide  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  professional  nurses 
graduating  annually.  However,  only  $15 
million  is  allocated  to  2-year  colleges  and 
hospital  schools  of  nursing  which  cur- 
rently account  for  85  percent  of  the  total 
annual  nursing  graduates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment,  the  crit- 
ical financial  needs  of  hospital  nursing 
schools  require  an  immediate  increase  In 
Federal  assistance.  With  this  conviction, 

1  have  cosponsored  HJl.  13096  which 
would  provide  hospital  nursing  schools 
with  aimual  grants  of  $400  per  student 
and  an  annual  basic  grant  ranging  from 
$12,000  to  $24,000  depending  on  total 
student  enrollment.  This  legislation,  for- 
mulated by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Representative  Frkd  Roohxt,  has 


received  the  sincere  and  well-deserved 
commendations  of  many  of  the  Members 
and,  in  my  judgment,  represents  an  ex- 
tremely effective  means  of  reducing  the 
nurse  shortage. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  the  increased  financial 
assistance  which  Is  provided  by  HJl. 
13096  may  be  diverted  from  hospital 
nursing  schools  to  private  hospital  serv- 
ice plans  and  medicare  insurers.  This  un- 
intended result  has  been  reached  in  New 
Jersey  where  progressive  legislation  es- 
tablishes grants  of  $600  per  student  for 
hospital  schools  of  nursing.  There,  the 
Blue  Cross  Hospital  Service  plan  and  the 
medicare  cost  formula  have  required  that 
these  grants  be  treated  as  a  reduction  in 
hospital  expenses.  Thus,  the  amounts 
paid  to  hospitals  for  reimbursement  for 
patient  services  under  Blue  Cross  Insur- 
ance and  medicare  programs  have  been 
reduced.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
New  Jersey  financial  assistance  program, 
as  HJl.  13096,  is  intended  sis  a  means  of 
additional  support  for  hospitals  with 
nursing  schools. 

I  would  hope  that  committee  hearings 
on  H.R.  13096  consider  not  only  the  effect 
of  hospital  service  plan  and  medicare 
reimbursement  cost  formulas  on  Federal 
grants  to  hospital  nursing  schools,  but 
also  thej^  effect  on  payments  made  by 
States  to  such  schools.  As  the  situation 
now  remains,  there  would  seem  little  in- 
centive for  a  State  to  undertake  pro- 
gressive programs  to  reduce  the  poten- 
tially tragic  shortage  of  nurses. 


TAX  EXPENDITURE  PROPOSAL  AD- 
MISSION OF  FISCAL  FAILURE 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  pwint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  proper 
fiscal  management  in  the  first  place  could 
have  avoided  yesterday's  sorry  hat-in- 
hand  performance  by  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  experts  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  After  be- 
rating those  of  us  who  saw  the  fat  and 
folly  in  the  January  budget  proposals, 
the  administration  now  admits  that  a 
great  many  of  their  programs  should  be 
cut  10  percent  and  personnel  costs  should 
be  trimmed  2  percent.  It  is  a  direct  ad- 
mission of  their  failure  to  handle  the  Na- 
tion's finances,  not  Just  this  year,  but 
over  the  past  7  years. 

With  the  United  States  running  heavy 
deficits  at  hone,  plus  burdensome  de- 
ficits in  our  international  balance  of 
payments,  due  to  bad  governmental  pol- 
icies, the  day  of  reckoning  for  the  United 
States  is  at  hand.  Endless  spending  led 
us  to  this  ix)int,  and  the  administration's 
latest  effort  to  get  an  income  tax  in- 
crease enacted  into  law  comes  too  late 
to  cure  the  basic  illness  that  has  over- 
taken our  Nation. 

I  have  warned  many  times  over  the 
years  that  current  fiscal  policies  would 
lead  the  Nation  to  the  brink  of  bank- 


ruptcy. It  should  be  noted  that  we  now 
pay  over  $5  billion  more  a  year  in  inter- 
est payments  on  the  national  debt  than 
we  did  as  recently  as  1960.  Proper  man- 
agement of  the  budget  these  past  7  years 
not  only  would  have  saved  the  taxpayers 
that  $5  billion  a  year,  but  would  have 
prevented  the  spread  of  Inflation  that 
has.  in  essence,  devalued  every  American 
dollar. 

The  situation  has  become  so  critical 
that,  in  recent  weeks,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  even  had  trouble  in  meet- 
ing its  payroll.  Under  the  present  mis- 
management, the  whole  structure  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  and  programs  is  in 
jeopardy,  liiis  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
introduced  a  bill  to  change  the  fiscal  year 
to  coincide  with  the  calendar  year. 
Changing  the  fiscal  year  would  enable 
Congress  to  eliminate  some  of  that  mis- 
management by  providing  better  direc- 
tion to  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  also  are  other  omi- 
nous signs  and  imdesirable  results  of  ad- 
ministration mismanagement.  Just  this 
week  the  Treasury  Department  reported 
sales  of  another  billion  dollars  worth  of 
participation  certificates.  Part  of  the  sale 
went  at  6.4  percent,  the  highest  we  have 
ever  paid.  Financing  the  national  debt 
and  additional  deficits  is  becoming  more 
and  more  expensive  as  interest  rates  con- 
tinue to  rise.  The  American  taxpayer  not 
only  pays  the  additional  interest  for  the 
Government,  but  also  finds  he  has  to  pay 
more  in  interest  for  the  home  he  buys, 
the  farm  machinery  he  finances,  or  Uie 
money  he  borrows. 

The  Comptroller  Greneral's  latest  re- 
port on  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments provides  another  example  of  cur- 
rent governmental  i>olicies  that  have 
weakened  our  fiscal  position.  That  report 
shows  we  lost  $2.2  billion  by  failing  to 
protect  ourselves  against  devaluations 
and  other  changes  in  the  value  of  for- 
eign currencies.  The  report  says  we  lost 
the  money  because,  in  negotiating  inter- 
national agreements  since  1959.  the 
United  States,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  did 
not  attempt  to  include  provisions  for 
maintaining  the  value  of  these  assets 
against  inflationary  and  exchange-rate 
losses.  The  report  also  states: 

It  appears  that  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  the  United  States  will  attempt  to  pro- 
tect itself  by  seeking  such  agreements  at  this 
time. 

The  recent  British  devaluation  of  the 
pound  should  force  the  United  States 
into  taking  a  long,  sound  look  at  our 
fiscal  policies,  since  we  have  been  travel- 
ing the  same  road  of  spending  beyond 
our  means,  inflated  dollars,  and  worsen- 
ing imbalances  in  our  international 
accounts. 

CALIFORNIANS  ARE  3  TO  1  FOR 
NUCLEAR  POWERPLANTS 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hosmer]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 
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Mr.  HOSM£R.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  who  are  close  to  the  Nation's  atomic 
energy  programs  often  wonder  to  what 
degree  our  messages  are  being  read  and 
understood  by  the  general  public.  Con- 
sequently, I  was  greatly  surprised  and 
pleased  by  a  statewide  survey  of  public 
opinion  on  nuclear  powerplants  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  survey  was  conducted  by 
ORS  West,  Inc.,  of  San  Francisco,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  of 
Princeton,  N.J. 

The  study  showed,  among  other  things, 
that  on  a  statewide  basis,  60  percent  of 
those  polled  were  in  favor  of  having  a 
nuclear  powerplant  in  their  general 
area.  Only  20  percent  were  against. 
Three  out  of  four  favor  having  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  family  \tork  in  a  nuclear 
facility.  Most  Calif  omlankfeeltiykt  there 
is  little  or  no  danger  from'^TOiation  at 
nuclear  powerplants,  and  62  percent  be- 
lieve that  they  will  reduce  electric  rates. 

On  a  less  heartening  note.  44  percent 
of  those  polled  believe  that  a  nuclear 
powerplant  can  blow  up  if  something 
goes  wrong.  Only  29  percent  realize  that 
this  cannot  happen  in  a  reactor,  and  27 
percent  did  not  know. 

It  is  also  very  interesting  that  almost 
two-thirds  of  Californians  believe  that 
opponents  of  these  plants  use  scare  tac- 
tics to  spread  false  rumors  and  frighten 
the  public. 

I  am  heartened  that  the  people  of  my 
State  believe  so  strongly  in  this  program, 
for  which  my  California  colleague  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Eiiergy  [Mr. 
HoLiFiELDl  suid  I  have  so  long  worked. 

This  study  was  conducted  for  the 
Office  of  Atomic  Energy  Development 
and  Radiation  Protection  of  the  State  of 
California.  Its  findings  and  conclusion 
follow: 

STTMMABT  of  FtNDINCS 

Californians  Favor:  New  power  plants  in 
their  area.  Atomic  power  plants  In  tbelr 
area. 

Califomiana  Are:  Aware  they  use  more  and 
more  electricity;  not  worried  about  power 
shortages.  Mostly  unaware  how  electricity  Is 
made:  not  aware  that  atomic  power  currently 
generates  electricity  In  this  State. 

Californians  Express:  Concern  about  radia- 
tion problems:  trust  in  radiation  protection 
measures:  confidence  In  State  and  Federal 
regulatory  prograzas. 

Califomiana  Seed:  Better  understanding 
of  radiation  problems  specLficaUy  Including 
safeguards,  waste  disposal  measures,  and 
effects  upon  pollution:  information  on  the 
production  of  electricity:  hydroelectric: 
foesll-fueled  steam  plants;  atomic-fueled 
steam  plants;  factual  Information  on  the 
protection  of  public  health  and  safety  In  the 
planning,  construction,  and  operation  of 
atomic  power  plants. 

Californians  Believe:  Atomic  power  plants 
wUl  lower  electricity  rates;  the  State  should 
lead  In  promoting  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy;  oceanfront  sites  are  logical  locations 
for  atomic  power  plants:  atomic  power  plant 
opponents  spread  rumors  and  use  scare  tac- 
tics to  accomplish  their  alms. 

CONCLUSION 

Three  out  of  four  favor  having  their  own 
family  members  work  in  an  atomic  plant. 

Only  one  in  seven  is  opposed. 

Working  in  such  a  plant  is  viewed  as 
about  as  acceptable  as  working  In  a  nuclear 
research  facility,  or  the  radiation  treatment 
department  of  a  hospital;  but  is  lees  accept- 
able than  working  in  a  hospital  X-ray  labora- 
tory. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Dwyer] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RxcoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampslilre? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  our  colleagues 
that  the  rather  lengthy  impasse  in  the 
committee  with  respect  to  truth  in  lend- 
ing or  consumer  credit  protection  legis- 
lation has  now  been  broken  and  a  good 
and  potentially  effective  bill  has  been 
ordered  favorably  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  understandable,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  complexity  of  this 
legislation  and  the  vital  importance  of 
the  protection  it  would  provide  to  every 
American,  that  there  is  both  consider- 
able interest  in  what  the  committee  has 
done  and  rather  widespread  misunder- 
standing of  the  extent  of  the  commit- 
tee's accomplishment. 

Let  me  state,  therefore,  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  unqualified  and  indisput- 
able truth  about  this  bill  and  what  it 
will  do,  If  approved,  for  American  con- 
sumers: 

HJl.  11601,  the  Consumer  Protection 
Act,  as  amended  by  our  committee,  is 
an  excellent  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
frsoikly,  a  compromise  bill,  as  any  legis- 
lation in  this  field  must  be,  but  it  is 
the  kind  of  compromise  that  reflects 
honest  differences  and  retains  its  mean- 
ing and  effect.  And.  perhaps  most  im- 
portant. It  can  be  effectively  enforced. 

This  legislation  is  better,  stronger, 
broader,  and  more  effective  than  the 
Senate-passed  bill. 

This  legislation  is  better,  stronger, 
and  more  effective  than  any  of  the  three 
individual  versions  of  consumer  credit 
or  truth -In-lendlng  legislation  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  or  subcommittee. 

This  legislation  Is  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  every  Member  of  this  body  and 
of  the  administration,  several  of  whose 
key  officials  have  indicated — privately, 
at  least — that  they  are  most  pleased 
with  this  bill. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  bill  is  perfect.  I 
make  no  claim  that  the  committee  com- 
promise is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Much 
will  depend  on  how  carefully  and  wisely 
the  regulations  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lation are  drawn  by  the  appropriate 
executive  branch  agencies  and  on  how 
Justly  and  evenhandedly  the  bill  is  en- 
forced. We  shall  have  to  be  guided  by  ex- 
perience and  be  prepared  to  tighten  up, 
fill  In,  or  otherwise  adjust  the  legislation 
to  meet  the  day-to-day  requirements  of 
administration  and  enforcement.  I  would 
hope  and  expect,  in  fact,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Consumer  Affairs  would 
meet  specifically  to  review  the  regula- 
tions when  they  are  written  and,  subse- 
quently, to  review,  periodically,  the  op- 


eration of  the  legislation.  But  in  my 
Judgment,  this  bill,  at  this  time,  comes  «g 
close  to  meeting  the  recognized  needs  ol 
our  people  as  any  major  legislation  I  can 
remember. 

Consequently.  I  would  earnestly  ex- 
press the  hope  that  our  chairman,  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  House  leader- 
ship will  move  expeditiously  to  schedule 
HJl.  11601  for  fioor  action.  Our  commit- 
tee has  favorably  reported  the  bill  by  a 
30-to-l  vote.  The  Senate  has  passed 
similar  legislation  unanimously.  The 
President  Insists  he  wants  action  as  soon 
as  possible.  There  can  be,  then,  no  excuse 
for  not  moving  this  bill  ahead  in  time  to 
complete  action  and  sign  it  into  law  be- 
fore the  end  of  1967. 

Since  the  outset  of  our  hearings  early 
last  August.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pur- 
posely refrained  from  making  public 
statements  about  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  particular  provisions  in  any  of  the  pro- 
posed versions  of  the  legislation  before 
our  subcommittee,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  I  did  not  want  to  foreclose  any  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  best  possible  leg- 
islation. I  believe  we  now  have  a  bill 
which  fits  that  description,  given  the  in- 
evitable compromise  character  of  any 
agreement  in  this  area. 

At  the  opening  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  I  made  a  statement  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  members  In  which  we 
emphasized  these  points:  first,  that  we 
were  approaching  the  hearings  with  an 
open  mind:  second,  that  several  of  us 
cosponsored  the  bill,  S.  5,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote,  because  it  represented  a  basi- 
cally good  bill  which  our  committee, 
hopefully,  could  Improve  upon;  and. 
third,  that  our  overriding  purpose  was 
to  enact  effective  legislation  without  fur- 
ther unnecessary  delay. 

This  last  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
stressed  with  special  concern.  For  nearly 
7  years  now,  the  American  people  hare 
been  denied  their  right  to  full  informa- 
tion about  the  cost  of  credit  and  protec- 
tion against  what,  in  some  instances,  is 
deceptive  and  misleading  because  of  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise solution. 

From  the  outset  of  our  consideration  of 
truth-in-lending  legislation,  it  has  been 
apparent  that  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  a  good  bill  is  both  feasible  and 
desirable,  and  that  the  major  areas  of 
controversy  Involve  credit  advertising, 
revolving  credit,  and  enforcement.  The 
bill  which  oiu-  committee  favorably  re- 
ported on  Tuesday  reflects,  I  believe,  a 
workable  resolution  of  these  Issues. 

Throughout  executive  consideration  of 
the  legislation,  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  fuU  committee  were  confronted 
with  three  alternative  bills:  S.  5  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  HJl.  11601  Intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  [Mrs.  Sot-livan],  and 
a  compromise  bill.  H.R.  13361.  sponsored 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Hmina].  I  believe  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  committee-reported  biH 
represents  a  compromise  between  these 
three  versions  and  a  series  of  three 
amendments  which  I  developed  and  cir- 
culated among  Members  and  key  admin- 
istration officials  following  development 
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of  the  Impasse  at  the  subcommittee  level. 
These  amendments  were  closely  identi- 
cal with  the  final  language  adopted  by 
the  committee. 

Probably  the  most  troublesome  issue 
we  encountered  during  the  course  of  our 
work  was  the  question  of  how  to  treat 
revolving  credit — or  open-end  credit 
plans— in  terms  of  the  legislation's  dis- 
closure and  advertising  requirements. 
Let  me  try  to  clarify  the  question.  First 
of  all.  revolving  credit  has  never  been 
totally  excluded  from  coverage  in  any  of 
the  three  bills  under  consideration,  in- 
cluding S.  5.  Installment  open-end  credit 
plans,  which  usually  include  the  more 
expensive,  long-term  purchases  where 
costs  of  credit  become  most  significant, 
have  been  covered  by  aU  three  versitms 
of  the  bill  from  the  beglrming,  and  would 
continue  to  be  covered  by  the  committee 
compromise. 

The  issue  has  focused  on  open -end 
credit  plans  other  than  the  Installment 
variety — the  baby  brother,  accoimting 
for  only  an  estimated  2  to  3  percent  of 
total  consumer  credit  of  revolving 
credit— under  which  most  purchases  are 
small,  repayment  schedules  are  varied, 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  credit  is 
repaid  within  1  year,  and  the  plans  and 
finance  charges  differ  substantially  from 
one  retailer  to  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
bankers,  appliance  dealers,  and  others 
contend  that  all  credit  should  be  treated 
the  same  way  and  that  all  finance 
charges — or  none — should  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  annual  interest  rates.  On  the 
other,  the  big  retailers  Insist  that  the 
unpredictable  pattern  of  credit  pur- 
chases and  repayments  which  charac- 
terize revolving  credit  accounts  make  it 
impossible  to  state  a  single  effective  an- 
nual interest  rate  which  would  cover  all 
accounts  and  plans  and  that  a  monthly 
rate  would  be  a  more  accurate  statement 
of  credit  costs. 

The  Senate  bill  and  the  Sullivan  and 
Hanna  bills  reflect  these  differences. 
While  the  Sullivan  bill  would  require  the 
annualization  of  finance  charges  by  all 
creditors,  in  addition  to  the  provision  of 
another  specified  credit  information,  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  Hanna  bill  would' 
exempt  open-end  credit  accounts  from 
the  aimuallzation  requirement  and  re- 
quire. Instead,  the  disclosure  of  the  rate 
per  billing  period,  which  is  usually 
monthly. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  both  sides 
are  right — but  only  partially  so — and 
the  committee  compromise,  which  I  pro- 
posed, is  based  on  this  imderstanding. 

Two  objectives  are  paramoxmt:  First, 
that  insofar  as  possible  all  credit  should 
be  treated  alike  and  the  consumer  should 
have  a  single  imderstandable  standard 
for  determining  and  comparing  the  costs 
of  credit;  and,  second,  the  statement  or 
expression  of  credit  costs  should  be  sis 
statistically  accurate  as  possible. 

Since  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  effective  interest  rate 
under  open -end  credit  plans  differs  from 
plan  to  plan  and  from  account  to  ac- 
count, we  were  faced  with  the  problem 
of  adjusting  the  disclosure  requirements 
to  these  differences.  Just  as  it  would  have 
been  misleading  simply  to  permit  revolv- 
ing credit  costs  to  be  stated  in  terms  of 
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monthly  rates  while  requiring  the  use  of 
aimual  rates — ^which  are  10  to  12  times 
higher — by  other  credit  merchants,  so  it 
would  have  been  inacciu-ate  to  insist  that 
credit  costs  on  all  revolving  accoimts  be 
expressed  in  armual  rate  terms,  that  is 
as  the  monthly  rate  multiplied  by  12. 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  some  revolv- 
ing accounts  pay  substantially  lower  fi- 
nance charges. 

This  is  the  danger:  To  have  required — 
simply,  indiscriminately,  and  mlslead- 
Ingly — that  all  credit  be  aimuallzed  In 
precisely  the  same  way  would  have  been 
to  force  all  retail  users  of  revolving  credit 
either  to  conform  their  plsms  to  a 
single  pattern — which  no  one  has  pro- 
posed— or  to  raise  their  effective  interest 
rate  to  the  arbitrary  rate  they  were  re- 
quired to  state.  This  could  have  meant 
substantially  inceaslng  credit  costs  for 
consimiers — a  special  irony  when  what 
we  are  supposed  to  be  doing  is  to  help 
coiosumers,  through  better  Information, 
hold  down  their  costs  of  credit. 

We  resolved  this  dilemma,  flirst,  in 
terms  of  disclosure  on  Individual  con- 
tracts or  bills,  and  then  in  terms  of 
credit  advertising.  The  distinction  Is  ex- 
tremely important,  because  the  disclo- 
sure of  credit  costs  in  connection  with 
a  single  transaction,  prospective  or  ac- 
tual, is  essentially  an  individualized  act 
involving  one  customer,  whereas  the  dis- 
closure of  such  costs  in  advertising  or  in 
catalogs  or  other  mass  media  is  primar- 
ily collective  by  nature,  applying  without 
distinction  to  all  actual  or  potential  cus- 
tomers. 

The  committee  bill  would  utilize  two 
methods  of  disclosing  credit  costs  to  in- 
dividual consumers.  First,  it  would  per- 
mit costs  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  a 
monthly  rate  of  interest  so  long  as  the 
bill  or  statement  or  contract  also  con- 
tained all  other  relevant  information  in- 
cluding methods  of  determinhig  unpaid 
balances  and  amounts  of  finance 
charges.  But  it  would  also  protect  the 
consumer's  right  to  know  the  annual  in- 
terest rate  on  his  individual  purchase 
or  account.  The  merchant,  upon  request, 
would  be  required  to  furnish  a  written 
statement  of  the  finance  charge  ex- 
pressed as  an  atmual  percentage  rate  so 
long  as  the  consumer  furnished  a  re- 
pajmient  schedule  and  such  other  es- 
sential credit  terms  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  issued  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  within  the 
limits  of  accuracy,  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness, this  amendment  provides  full 
protection  of  the  consufher's  right  to 
know  the  cost  of  credit,  on  revolving  ac- 
counts, expressed  in  the  same  terms  of 
an  annual  interest  rate  that  is  required 
in  cormectlon  with  all  other  forms  of 
credit.  I  am  personally  convinced  that 
it  can  be  done  in  no  other  way.  Let  there 
be  no  mistake  about  it.  therefore,  no 
creditor  offering  revolving  credit,  con- 
trary to  reports,  will  have  the  right  to 
conceal  the  annual  percentage  rate  on 
his  revolving  credit  charges. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  predict  in 
advance  what  purchases  will  be  made  or 
schedule  of  repayments  followed  by  all 
customers — the  essential  information 
for  determining  effective  annual  inter- 
est rates — or  to  generalize  for  all  possible 


alternatives,  the  amendment  I  have  Just 
described  wotild  not  apply  to  credit  ad- 
vertising. Disclosure  requirements  for 
credit  advertising  would  be  handled  in  a 
different  way  under  the  committee  bill 
in  keeping  with  the  fact  that  advertising 
of  credit  affects  all  consimiers  In  the 
same  undifferentiated  way. 

In  effect,  our  committee  compromise  Is 
designed  to  discourage  the  advertising 
of  credit  terms  on  revolving  charge 
accoimts  for  the  reasoiis  I  have  indicated 
previously — that  is,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  figiu-e  an  average  Euinual 
interest  rate  covering  all  revolving  ac- 
counts and  because  it  is  highly  mis- 
leading to  use  either  a  monthly  rate  or 
an  annual  rate  which  is  simply  the 
monthly  rate  multiplied  by  12.  To  resolve 
this  issue,  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
quire a  simple,  consistent,  across-the- 
board  disclosure  of  credit  charges — if 
credit  terms  are  advertised  at  all.  In 
other  words,  if  credit  terms  are  adver- 
tised, either  as  a  percentage  rate  or  as 
an  amount,  they  would  have  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  an  aimual  percentage  rate. 
By  implication,  at  least,  the  committee 
action  was  based  on  the  Judgment  that 
it  would  be  less  unfsdr  to  require  that 
retailers  using  revolving  credit  armual- 
Ize  their  monthly  credit  charges  than  it 
would  be  to  encourage  the  competitive 
disadvantage  which  would  result  from 
the  advertising  of  a  monthly  rate  for 
revolving  credit  when  sJl  others  would 
have  to  atmuallze.  In  brief,  the  adver- 
tising Impact  of  a  monthly  rate  of  1% 
percent  as  opposed  to  an  annual  rate  of 
18  percent  would  be  more  misleading 
than  an  18  percent  rate  for  all  even 
though,  in  some  cases,  the  effective  rate 
on  certain  revolving  accounts  might  be 
only  15  or  16  percent.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  few  if  any  retailers  now 
advertise  revolving  credit  terms  and  so 
the  amendment  woiUd  tend  to  discourage 
any  change. 

PerhaiM  the  single  most  significant 
amendment  accepted  by  the  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  administrative  en- 
forcement. Without  effective  enforce- 
ment, of  course,  the  bill  would  be  rela- 
tively meaningless.  The  three  bills  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  seemed  defi- 
cient in  these  respects;  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  contains  no  express  provision 
for  administrative  enforcement;  the  Sul- 
livan bill  provides  for  enforcement  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  alone  smd  the 
Harma  bill  would  employ  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  enforcement  of  all 
advertising  provisions.  Since  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  indicated  clearly  that 
it  does  not  want  nor  does  it  feel  itself 
capable  of  discharging  the  resix)nsiblllty 
for  enforcement  of  legislation  as  broad 
as  truth  in  lending,  it  does  not  seem  feas- 
ible to  impose  such  a  burden  on  the 
Board.  And  there  are  important  histor- 
ical reasons  for  not  enlarging  PTC  au- 
thority to  embrace  financial  institutions 
which  have  previously  been  exempt  from 
FTC  Jurisdiction. 

The  substitute,  which  I  developed,  and 
the  language  adopted  by  the  committee 
would  provide  for  effective  swlmlnlstratlve 
enforcement  of  all  the  bill's  provisions. 
For  banks,  savings  and  loan  associations, 
and  other  financial  insUtutions.  the  bill 
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would  rely  for  enforcement  on  the  Finan- 
cial Institutions  Supervisory  Act  of  1966 
which  makes  any  violation  of  law 
groimds  for  cease-and-desist  proceed- 
ings. Thus,  the  several  financial  super- 
visory agencies,  Including  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bsmk  Board,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Ciirrency  would  be  empowered  to 
enforce  compliance  with  all  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  with  regard  to 
those  institutions  under  their  respective 
Jiirisdictions.  In  the  case  of  creditors 
other  than  financial  institutions,  the  bill 
provides  for  administrative  enforcement 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

As  a  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  enforcement 
would  be  lodged  where  it  belongs,  under 
the  committee  bill — with  the  administra- 
tive agencies  which  have  the  knowledge, 
experience  and  related  jurisdiction  to  en- 
able them  to  do  the  most  effective  job. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
only  reiterate  what  I  have  already  sug- 
gested: That  the  committee  bill  repre- 
sents the  most  reasonable,  practicable, 
and  effective  method  of  guaranteeing  the 
people's  right  to  know — fully  and  ac- 
curately and  meaningfully — the  true 
costs  of  the  credit  they  purchase,  from 
whatever  source.  With  experience,  we 
can  undoubtedly  improve  on  the  bill.  Our 
responsibility  now,  however,  is  to  enact 
the  bill  Into  law  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible and  provide  the  protection  the 
American  consumer  has  too  long  been 
denied.  Our  bill  is  a  product  of  vigorous 
controversy  and  effective  compromise.  It 
deserves  support. 


PENSION  INEQUmES 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Riecle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  prohibit  any  reduc- 
tion in  veterans'  or  widows'  pensions 
because  of  the  forthcoming  increase  in 
social  security  payments. 

The  House,  in  August,  passed  the  So- 
cial Security  Amendments  of  1967,  which 
provided  for  a  general  increase  in  bene- 
fits of  12  V2  percent  and  a  minimum  reg- 
ular benefit  of  $50  a  month.  Last  week, 
the  Senate  voted  history's  biggest  boost 
in  benefits,  with  a  15-percent  across-the- 
board  increase  and  a  $70  minimnnn 
benefit. 

The  need  for  an  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  is  a  very  pressing  reality. 
Of  the  many  problems  facing  our  senior 
Americans,  the  most  basic  is  economic 
deprivation. 

In  April  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.R. 
8218,  a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram titled  the  "Senior  Americans  Eco- 
nomic Freedom  Act."  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  meet  head  on  one  of  the  most 
tragic  problems  of  our  Nation:  The  lack 
of  resources  and  lack  of  opportunity  fac- 
ing our  senior  Americans.  One  provision 
of  my  Senior  Americans  Economic  Free- 


dom Act  provides  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits,  with  future  increases 
automatically  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

In  July  I  offered  a  bill,  cosponsored  by 
44  of  my  Republican  colleagues,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  immediate  retroactive  in- 
crease in  social  security  payments,  with 
the  amount  of  the  increase  to  be  as  much 
as  possible  without  an  increase  in  with- 
holding taxes  or  impairment  of  the  ac- 
tuarial soundness  of  the  social  security 
fimd.  At  that  time  it  appeared  that  the 
legislative  machinery  was  bogged  down 
and  that  action  was  going  to  be  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  coming  election. 

Thus,  I  favor  an  Increase  in  social 
security.  Social  security  benefits  are  a 
crucial  weapon  by  which  our  senior  citi- 
zens can  combat  poverty,  despair,  and 
isolation. 

However,  increases  in  social  security 
can  come  as  a  mixed  blessing  to  some 
Americans:  those  receiving  widows'  and 
veterans'  pensions.  These  recipients  of 
pensions  are  sometimes  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  social  security  benefit  in- 
crease. For  example,  over  29,000  veterans 
and  widows  had  their  monthly  pensions 
reduced  or  wiped  out  completely  as  a 
result  of  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1965. 

A  social  security  pasmaent  increase 
which  increases  the  pensioners'  annusd 
income,  moves  the  pensioner  into  a 
higher  income  bracket  for  purposes  of 
the  pension  laws.  If  the  increase  In  the 
pensioners'  social  security  benefit  Is 
smaller  than  the  amount  of  pension  lost, 
then  an  increase  in  social  security  pay- 
ments actually  results  In  a  reduction  in 
the  pensioners'  total  Income.  This  in- 
equity must  be  corrected. 

As  an  illustration,  one  retired  veteran 
wrote  to  me  explaining  the  negative  im- 
pact of  a  social  security  increase  on  his 
pension.  As  his  personal  income  is  less 
than  $3,000  annually,  he  is  entitled  to  a 
$48  per  month  pension.  A  12 '72 -percent 
social  security  increase  would  provide 
this  veteran  with  an  additional  $16  per 
month.  Yet,  because  this  $16  increase  in 
monthly  income  would  cause  his  personal 
income  to  exceed  the  $3,000  limitation, 
he  would  lose  his  $48  per  month  veterans' 
pension.  Thus,  a  12 1/2 -percent  increase 
In  social  security  benefits  would  operate 
to  reduce  his  total  income  by  $32  every 
month. 

My  bill  would  permit  social  security  in- 
creases to  be  disregarded  In  computing 
income  when  determining  eligibility  for 
veterans'  or  widows'  pensions. 

The  House  and  Senate  social  security 
bills  wUl  be  reconciled  in  the  conference 
committee,  and  hopefully  signed  into  law 
without  further  delay.  I  urge  the  House 
to  take  action  on  my  bill  and  correct  this 
very  serious  pension  inequity  quickly  so 
that  all  social  security  recipients  will  be 
assured  of  their  rightful  benefit  increase 


CHANGE  IN  RULE  XV 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  NEDZL  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  is  beset  with  so  many 
crucial  legislative  demands,  I  hesitate  to 


impose  upon  the  House  for  consideration 
of  a  matter  of  such  relatively  minor  sig- 
nificance; however,  for  6  years  I  have 
patiently  observed  and  reviewed  the  op. 
eratlon  of  a  rule  of  the  House  which 
if  it  ever  had  any,  has  outlived  its  use-' 
fulness  and  is  the  source  of  much  em- 
barrassment and  fnistratlon  to  the 
Members. 

I  refer  to  clause  1  of  rule  XV  and  the 
precedents  pertaining  thereto  which  re- 
quire that  in  the  event  a  Member  fails 
to  respond  when  his  or  her  name  is 
called,  on  a  "constitutional"  or  two-bell 
rollcall,  he  or  she  is  required  to 
"qualify." 

In  order  to  qualify,  a  Member  must 
have  been  in  the  Chamber  during  the 
rollcall  and  listening  for  his  name  and 
not  have  heard  It.  It  Is  Important  to 
underscore  "listening  for  his  name"  for, 
when  that  test  is  applied,  it  becomes 
readily  apparent  that  the  Ukelihood  of 
this  having  occurred,  in  the  cases  of 
five,  10,  or  20  or  sometimes  even  more 
Members  during  a  given  rollcall,  defies 
credibility.  In  interviewing  scores  of 
Members,  I  have  discovered  that  many 
do  not  know  the  elements  which  must 
be  satisfied  in  order  to  qualify,  which 
probably  accounts  for  the  large  number 
of  Members  who  are  found  in  the  well 
perfunctorily  asserting  "Qualifies  and 
votes  aye"  or  "Qualifies  and  votes  no." 
Others,  undoubtedly,  view  the  rule  as 
unreasonable  and  knowingly  violate  it. 
Such  a  performance  embarrasses  the 
Member,  it  embarrasses  his  colleagues 
and  it  embarrasses  the  Speaker,  and 
might  be  tolerated  if  it  could  be  estab- 
lished that  the  rule  in  practice  serves  a 
useful  purpose.  Under  the  precedents  of 
the  House,  no  Member  nor  the  Speaker 
can  challenge  the  statement  of  a  Mem- 
ber that  he  qualifies. 

In  the  course  of  my  review  of  this 
problem,  I  have  consulted  with  our  Par- 
liamentarian, Lew  Deschler,  who  stated: 
The  purpose  of  the  present  rule  Is  to  ex- 
pedite business  and  to  Insure  that  Members 
are  In  attendance  when  the  Hoiise  Is  voting. 

He  stated  further  that.  In  his  opinion, 
changing  the  rule  would  "cause  delays 
in  the  legislative  process  by  obviating 
the  necessity  for  Members  to  be  present 
to  respond  to  their  names  during  either 
the  first  or  second  call  of  the  roll,"  and 
as  frequently  occurs  under  point  of  order 
votes : 

Members  could  delay  ai^earlng  until  after 
the  second  call. 

In  response  thereto,  it  is  possible  that 
some  minor  delays  might  occur,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this 
connection  that  usually  a  minimum  of 
a  quonmi  is  present  during  the  call  for  a 
record  vote  under  the  constitutional 
provision.  If  a  quorum  is  not  present,  the 
"point  of  order"  device  is  usually  used 
since  It  obviates  dual  coimting,  once  of 
the  House  and  once  of  those  rising  to 
determine  if  one-fifth  desires  a  record 
vote.  Consequently,  the  total  number  of 
Members  likely  to  resort  to  the  well  in 
order  to  be  recorded  following  the  roll- 
calls  will  not  be  as  great  as  one  might 
suppose.  Nevertheless,  eliminating  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  great  source  of  em- 
barrassment and  an  inequity,  more  than 
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compensates  for  any  minor  delays  which 
may  result  from  the  change  in  the  rule. 
Further,  the  particular  requirement 
of  qualifying  goes  back  in  the  precedents 
to  1915  and,  to  recite  at  length,  the 
differences  between  the  years  1915  and 
1967  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  they  are  substantial 
and  that  in  those  days  Members  did  not 
have  private  ofiBces,  they  did  not  have 
the  amount  of  ofQce  work  with  which 
they  are  presently  burdened,  nor  were 
sessions  of  Congress  prolonged  till  the 
beginning  of  winter.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  Members  to  spend  their  time 
on  the  floor  and  be  prepared  to  vote  on 
matters  as  they  arose.  Conditions  today 
demand  that  Members  utilize  their  time 
more  productively. 

I  believe,  as  do  many  of  oiu-  colleagues, 
that  a  question  of  fairness  also  arises. 
The  point  is  that  Representative  Zwach's 
constituents  are  entitled  to  from  15  to 
20  minutes  more  time  for  their  Repre- 
sentative to  answer  the  rollcall  than  the 
constituents  of  Representative  Abbitt. 
ITiis  is  imfair  and  can  be  corrected  by 
eliminating  the  requirement  that  Mem- 
bers "qualify." 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  justification  for 
making  a  distinction  between  a  vote 
which  results  when  a  "point  of  order" 
Is  made  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
the  "constitutional"  vote.  In  the  former 
case,  equity  between  Members  whose 
names  begin  with  different  letters  of  the 
alphabet  is  achieved  by  permitting  Mem- 
bers to  record  their  presence  or  their 
votes  at  any  time  prior  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  results.  Logic  dictates  that 
the  same  procedure  be  followed  in  the 
latter  case. 

Accordingly,  I  have  prepared  a  resolu- 
tion which  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  Members  qualify  imder  the 
circiunstances  cited.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Conunittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Colher],  as  well  as  all 
of  my  Michigan  colleagues,  with  one  ex- 
ception, have  joined  me  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  resolution,  and  I  was  assured 
by  scores  of  others  that  they  whole- 
heartedly endorse  such  an  amendment  to 
the  rules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  yet 
to  meet  a  Member  who  was  not  in  favor 
of  the  proposed  change.  In  the  event 
an  opportunity  should  develop  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session  of  Congress, 
for  the  Rules  Committee  to  consider  this 
resolution  favorably,  I  am  certain  that 
virtually  every  Member  will  be  grateful 
and  relieved  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
next  session  will  begin  without  this 
archaic  and  imnecessary  requirement.  I 
trust  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer],  chair- 
man of  the  Rules  Committee,  will  be  in  a 
position  to  give  this  matter  his  skillful 
guidance  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  this  point.  I  have  often  my- 
self felt  this  particular  rule  was  archaic 
and  outdated  and  should  be  changed.  I 
join  the  gentleman  in  urging  it  be 
changed. 


Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  constructive  suggestion. 

I  might  say,  I  have  been  very  meticu- 
lous as  to  qualifying,  In  answer  to  the 
question,  "Does  the  Member  qualify?" 
or  the  requirement  to  qualify.  I  have 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  qualified  when 
I  was  not  present  and  my  name  was 
called  and  for  one  reason  or  another  I 
failed  to  respond. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  standing  by 
the  door,  on  my  left  here,  talking  with 
one  of  the  Members,  and  my  name  was 
called  on  the  second  rollcall,  and  I  missed 
answering.  I  knew  that  I  could  qualify 
legitimately  and  answer  to  the  vote.  I 
was  asked  to  step  outside  by  a  newspaper 
reporter  on  something  that  was  happen- 
ing that  affected  my  district.  I  stepped 
outside.  When  I  came  back  In  the  House 
and  it  came  time  to  qualify,  a  Member 
of  the  House  challenged  my  statement 
that  I  qualified  to  vote.  Although  I  was 
completely  legitimate  in  that,  I  htul 
stepped  out  of  the  door  to  talk  to  a  re- 
porter. The  Member  did  not  see  me  step 
out,  but  he  saw  me  step  back  In. 

This  Is  one  of  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  Member  of  the  House  has  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  a  person  to  qualify. 
However,  it  can  be  done.  On  that  partic- 
ular occasion,  of  course,  the  Speaker  ac- 
cepted the  statement  that  I  did  qualify, 
and  rightly  so.  However,  it  was  a  matter 
of  embarrassment.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  considered. 

I  think  there  are  also  other  procedures 
that  should  be  taken  imder  considera- 
tion. I  know  there  is  objection  to  this, 
but  I  also  know  that  in  many  of  the 
State  houses  we  have  electronic  voting 
tabulation.  There  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
time  from  the  time  that  the  bell  rings, 
20  or  25  minutes  or  whatever  you  want 
to  make  it,  that  you  have  to  answer.  A 
person  knows  he  has  that  much  time  to 
get  over  here  from  his  office.  It  is  ade- 
•quate  time  to  do  that.  If  it  is  not,  the 
time  can  be  made  longer.  In  my  opinion, 
we  could  speed  up  the  fimctioning  of  this 
House  considerably  by  having  an  elec- 
tronic voting  system  with  a  key  where 
each  Member  would  have  a  lock  and  a 
key  for  the  turning  of  the  lock  and  the 
pressing  of  the  button  or  the  throwing  of 
the  lever,  as  they  have  In  the  State  of 
California.  It  works  very  well  and  ex- 
pedites the  business.  There  are  no  com- 
plaints about  it.  I  know  they  have  It  In 
many  other  State  houses,  also. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  study  made  of  that 
and  a  questionnaire  with  the  facts  on  the 
electronic  voting  matter  circulated 
among  the  Members  for  the  Members' 
comments.  I  am  one  of  the  Members  who 
have  resorted  to  quorum  calls  on  very 
few  occasions.  I  think  there  are  times 
when  a  quonmi  call  is  certainly  In  order. 
I  would  be  the  last  man  to  say  do  away 
vrith  quorum  calls.  This  is  particularly 
so,  I  think,  when  important  legislation  is 
on  the  floor  or  when  the  legislation  is  in 
the  amending  stage  and  amendments  are 
being  offered.  However,  I  have  seen 
quorums  called  by  Members  of  the  House 
In  a  fit  of  pique  or  resentment  because 


of  something  that  happened  that  they 
did  not  like  and  when  there  was  no  leg- 
islation under  consideration  and  there 
was  no  point  in  making  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  was  not  present. 
Every  time  a  quonma  call  Is  made,  If  it  Is 
made  luinecessarlly,  you  put  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  the  burden  of  losing 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  was  expired. 

Mr.  HOT.rPTFTT.n  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Nedzi]  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  Member  of  the 
House  who  may  be  busy  In  a  committee, 
if  he  is  authorized  to  sit  while  the  House 
is  in  session,  or  who  may  be  busy  in  his 
office  with  a  oonstitutent,  comes  over  for 
a  senseless  quorum  call  and  loses  any- 
where from  25  to  40  minutes  according  to 
the  position  of  his  name  in  the  alphabet 
and  how  long  he  has  to  wait.  If  you  multi- 
ply that  by  the  full  membership  of  the 
House,  you  see  you  are  wasting  a  lot  of 
hours  of  Members'  time  that  could  better 
be  employed  in  their  committees  or  In 
their  offices  or  on  other  official  business 
which  Is  more  Important  than  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  floor.  Yet  we  are  all  put 
to  the  burden  of  making  these  unneces- 
sary quonmi  calls. 

Again  I  say  I  recognize  quorum  calls 
are  necessary  and  should  be  available. 
However,  I  would  say  that  the  Member 
who  resorts  to  imnecessary  use  of  the 
quorum  call  and  puts  his  coUeagues  to  the 
burden  of  a  loss  of  time  which  Is  being 
employed  more  profitably  than  coming 
over  here  and  then  walking  out  the  door 
winds  up  with  a  condition  no  better 
than  he  had  at  first. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  The  gentleman  made  some 
very  valid  points.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Committee  on  Congressional  Reorga- 
nization has  these  matters  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  gentleman  will  agree  that  there 
Is  not  the  imanimity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  these  points  as  there  Is  to  this 
one. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  it 
would  be  a  crime  not  to  do  something 
about  a  matter  upon  which  everyone 
seems  to  be  in  agreement. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Nedzi]  for  the  constructive  con- 
tribution which  the  gentleman  has  made 
In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  join  in  cospon- 
sorlng  and  supporting  the  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  has  introduced. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  very  constructive  contribution  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  made. 
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a  contribution  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
contribute  toward  a  further  improvement 
of  the  expedition  of  the  business  of  the 
House  and  the  fairness  in  which  it  Is 
conducted  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I 
listened  with  interest  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HoLiFiELD].  I  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  there  would  be  no  quorum  call 
upon  many  occasions  if  the  Members 
were  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Logic  is  Inescapable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  did  not  hear  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  said  that  logic  is  in- 
escapable. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  wish 
to  remark  that  if  one  would  read  most 
car^ully  the  report  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Con- 
gress, one  would  find  that  this  subject  Is 
covered  in  detail,  with  definite  recom- 
mendations set  out,  including  that  of 
electronic  voting. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 

However,  is  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri suggesting  that  the  question  of 
doing  away  with  qualifying  after  con- 
stitutional votes,  is  covered  in  the  report? 
I  say  this  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  HALL.  No,  I  do  not  suggest  that 
that  is  covered  insofar  as  the  qualifying 
Is  concerned. 

And,  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  might 
remark  about  that,  I  would  say  that  this 
would  again  be  an  argument  and  a  ques- 
tion of  legislating  in  a  field  where  moral 
obligation  is  involved. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 


DOLLAR  WILL  WITHSTAND 
SPECULATIVE  PRESSURES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) .  Under  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
Britain's  devaluation  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling, the  U.S.  dollar  has  been  imder  con- 
siderable pressure  in  international  money 
markets.  Fearing  that  a  devaluation  of 
the  dollar  might  follow  that  of  the 
pound,  speculators  have  been  dumping 
dollars  to  obtain  gold,  in  the  expectation 
of  avoiding  losses  from  holding  a  de- 
valued dollar  and  gaining  great  profits 
from  the  future  sale  of  higher  priced 
gold.  Mr.  Speaker,  speculation  tends  to 
move  along  under  its  own  momentimi, 
often  disregarding  all  reasonable  forces 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  quite  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  dollar  will  not  be  de- 
valued, and  that  the  current  crisis,  while 


assuredly  causing  significant  inconven- 
ience to  our  Government  and  monetary 
authorities,  will  be  weathered  without 
permanent  disruption  to  our  economy  or 
to  the  international  monetary  system. 

The  speculative  fever  witnessed  last 
week  was  based  primarily  on  the  inac- 
curate hypothesis  that  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  both  having  sustained 
continued  balance-of-payments  deficits, 
were  basically  in  the  same  position  and 
subject  to  the  same  influences.  If  the 
British  could  no  longer  maintain  the 
value  of  their  currency,  then  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  dollar  could  not  hold  out 
for  much  longer.  Furthermore,  It  seemed 
that  even  had  the  United  States  been 
determined  to  maintain  the  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar,  the  financial  up- 
heaval resulting  from  Britain's  move 
would  force  the  collapse  of  the  already- 
weak  U.S.  dollar. 

In  addition  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  the  aforementioned  "logical"  reason- 
ing, the  speculation  was,  as  such  activi- 
ties tend  to  be,  heightened  by  a  plethora 
of  rumors  to  the  effert  that  devaluation 
of  the  dollar  was  imminent.  These  in- 
tangible indications  of  the  dollar's  weak- 
ness were  further  strengthened  by  the 
refusal  of  France  to  join  in  resisting  the 
attacks  on  the  dollar.  Indeed,  President 
de  Gaulle,  for  his  own  reasons,  has 
sought  to  aggravate  these  attacks  by  im- 
derlining  thff  peril  which  he  believes  he 
sees  confronting  the  dollar. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
ironic  to  note  that  the  one  nation  so 
anxious  to  stir  up  this  trouble  Is  France, 
a  country  which  still  owes  the  United 
States  $6  billion  since  World  War  I. 
It  might  well  be  advisable  for  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  remind 
the  French  President  of  this  obligation. 
If  De  Gaulle  is  sincerely  concerned 
about  responsible  economic  policy,  he 
might  well  start  by  repaying  this  debt, 
or  at  least  by  establishing  a  sound  pro- 
gram of  repayment.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  De  Gaulle  should  put  up  or 
shut    up. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
feel  that  It  would  be  appropriate  for 
the  United  States  to  use  the  freezing  of 
French  assets  in  the  United  States  as 
the  means  to  insure  pasmient  of  this 
longstanding  debt,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested. For.  since  Americans  hold  far 
more  assets  in  France  than  do  the 
French  in  this  coimtry,  retaliation  by 
Prance  would  be  relatively  more  costly 
to  U.S.  interests  than  would  our  move 
against  the  French.  This  fact  does  not, 
however.  In  any  way  weaken  the  argu- 
ment that  the  French  seem  far  more 
effective  In  speaking  of  financial  re- 
sponsibility than  in  abiding  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual  strength  of 
the  dollar's  position  can  be  indicated  In 
numerous  ways.  First,  a  careful  compari- 
son of  the  situations  In  Britain  and  the 
United  States  would  reveal  very  basic 
differences.  In  fact,  the  continued  inter- 
national payments  deficits  experienced 
by  both  countries  constitute  about  the 
only  similarity,  and  it  Is  a  superficial 
similarity  at  that. 

Britain's  deficit  reflects  a  fundamental 
disequilibrium  in  its  economy;  the  com- 
petitive position  of  British  industry  in 


International  trade  has  long  been  weak, 
and  its  deficit  reflects  mainly  an  inability 
to  compete  in  the  export  of  goods  and 
services.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  consistently  maintained  a 
large  surplus  In  its  balance  of  trade;  the 
U.S.  deficit  has  resulted  mainly  from 
capital  items  and.  more  recently,  from 
its  huge  expenditures  in  Vietnam.  Thus, 
while  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  might 
further  increase  the  U.S.  trade  surplus, 
it  would  not  be  the  action  most  appro- 
priately designed  to  combat  our  particu- 
lar balance  of  payments  difficulties. 

If  the  force  of  this  argument  does  not 
suffice  to  stem  the  pressure  on  the  dollar, 
more  pragmatic  considerations  ultimate- 
ly will.  The  seven  member  nations  of  the 
so-called  gold  pool  have  declared  their 
intention  of  placing  their  combined  gold 
resources  behind  the  effort  to  defend  the 
dollar.  The  $27  biUion  of  gold  Is  more 
than  enough  to  withstand  any  conceiv- 
able run  on  the  dollar. 

Speculators  who  persist  In  buying  gold 
in  expectation  of  a  rise  in  its  price  will 
find  themselves  holding  a  sterile  asset, 
and  losing  the  income  that  they  might 
otherwise  be  earning  on  interest-bearing 
dollar  assets.  Gold  buyers  will  undoubt- 
edly tire  of  maintaining  this  profitless 
position  long  before  the  resources  of  the 
gold  pool  are  close  to  being  exhausted. 

The  motive  of  the  gold  pool  members 
other  than  the  United  States  in  so 
stanchly  defending  the  dollar  provides 
added  strength  to  the  view  that  the  price 
of  gold  will  not  be  allowed  to  rise.  The 
dollar  is  the  key  reserve  currency  of  the 
present  international  monetary  system. 
Dollar  assets  are  held  along  with  gold  as 
part  of  the  reserves  of  the  great  majority 
of  trading  nations.  Should  the  dollar  be 
devalued,  the  value  of  these  dollar  re- 
serves would  simultaneously  be  reduced. 
Moreover,  a  devaluation  under  these  cir- 
cumstances would  so  shake  confidence 
in  our  current  international  gold-ex- 
change standard  that  a  massive  disrup- 
tion of  the  worldwide  financial  system 
might  well  result. 

The  major  European  trading  nations 
thus  felt  compelled  to  defend  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  not  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  the  United  States,  but  to  preserve  the 
value  of  their  own  reserves  and  to  main- 
tain the  stability  of  the  International 
monetary  mechanism.  A  commitment  of 
this  magnitude  Is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
avowed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  Insist  that  the  dollar 
has  the  strength  to  weather  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  is  not  to  suggest  that 
our  international  financial  position  is 
totally  without  problems.  We  cannot  in- 
definitely continue  to  run  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  without  having  confi- 
dence In  the  dollar,  erode  to  the  point 
where  Its  use  as  a  key  currency  would 
be  of  doubtful  value  to  the  international 
economic  community.  If  we  do  not  take 
measures  to  Insure  an  end  to  these  defi- 
cits, crises  of  confidence  will  occur,  not 
merely  In  response  to  a  major  financial 
event  such  as  the  sterling  devaluation, 
but  will  be  a  recurring  and  destabilizing 
facet  of  International  monetary  affairs. 

The  fact  that  the  price  of  gold  will 
not  be  changed  at  present  also  does  not 
mean  that  our  International  monetary 
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system  will  remain  Indefinitely  In  Its 
present  form.  The  vulnerability  of  the 
gold-exchange  standard  so  long  as  the 
U.S.  deficit  continues;  the  shortage  of 
dollar  reserves  which  will  ensue  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  U.S.  deficit;  the 
growing  shortage  of  gold  due  to  insuffi- 
cient supply  and  growing  Industrial  de- 
mand; all  of  these  factors  indicate  the 
ultimate  phasing-out  of  gold  and  dollars 
as  the  bases  of  our  International  mone- 
tary structure,  to  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem of  international  credit,  along  the 
lines  of  the  drawing  rights  plan  proposed 
In  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
However,  when  this  change  comes  about, 
it  will  be  the  fruit  of  an  orderly  de- 
cisionmaking process,  not  the  panicked 
reaction  to  a  temporary  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  week  has  seen 
considerable  turmoil  in  the  world  of  in- 
ternational finance.  It  has  also  witnessed 
the  wholehearted  cooperation,  with  one 
notable  exception,  of  the  major  European 
trading  nations  in  what  must  ultimately 
be  a  successful  effort  to  combat  specula- 
tive pressure  against  the  stability  of  our 
monetary  system.  The  dollar,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  not  be  devalued,  but  will 
weather  this  tide  of  speculative  pressure 
against  it — pressure  which  has  largely 
been  instigated,  and  most  certainly  ag- 
gravated, by  the  obtuse  and  obstinate  ac- 
tions of  the  French  Government. 

The  international  monetary  structure 
may  evolve,  and  it  may  be  deliberately 
changed;  but,  it  is  too  strong,  and  the  de- 
termination to  maintain  Its  stability  too 
widespread,  for  it  to  collapse  imder  the 
weight  of  a  momentary  speculative  at- 
tack. 

NATO   ON   THE   EVE   OF   ITS   20TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kellt] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Cubcommlttee  on  Europe  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
devoted  considerable  time  and  attention 
during  the  past  year  to  the  crisis  In 
NATO  caused  by  France's  withdrawal 
from  the  military  structure  of  that  or- 
ganization. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  some  people 
thought  that  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  could  not  survive  General 
de  Gaulle's  action. 

The  NATO  organization  has  recently 
moved  Its  operations  to  Its  new  head- 
quarters in  Belgium.  The  smoothness  of 
the  transfer  belies  the  gloomy  forecasts 
which  some  observers  had  made  about 
the  premature  demise  of  that  alliance. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eu- 
ropean Affairs,  John  M.  Leddy,  recently 
told  the  Georgetown  University's  Con- 
ference on  the  Atlantic  Community  that 
NATO  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  In 
the  community  both  as  an  instrument  of 
command  defense  and  as  a  fonun  for 
political  consultation. 


His  remarks  describe  a  going  concern — 
one  that  continues  to  function  for  our 
common  defense. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  Assistant  Secretary  Led- 
dy's  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues : 

[Prom  State  Press  Release  No.  268,  Nov.  13, 

1967] 

NATO  ON  THE  EvK  op  Its  20th 

ANNrVERSARY 

(Address  by  John  M.  Leddy,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  European  Affairs,  before 
the  Georgetown  University  Conference  on 
the  Atlantic  Commimlty,  November  IS, 
1967) 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to 
participate  In  this  year's  Georgetown  Con- 
ference on  the  Atlantic  Community.  At  a 
time  when  the  hot  news  from  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  Africa  is  driving 
calmer  international  developments  off  the 
front  pages  it  is  good  to  know  that  student 
leaders  like  yourselves  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, of  which  NATO  is  a  central  part. 
For  while  it  is  true  that  hostilities  elsewhere 
In  the  world  could  become  a  danger  to 
world  peace  it  is  surely  also  true  that  an 
East-West  confrontation  in  Europe  would 
threaten  to  visit  immediate  disaster  upon  us 
all.  Europe  has  been  the  cradle  of  two  World 
Wars.  In  the  nuclear  age  it  must  not  become 
the  cradle  of  a  third.  It  Is  the  purpose  of 
NATO — a  peaceful  purpose — to  see  that  thla 
does  not  happen. 

This  year  NATO  is  stUl  a  teenager.  Two 
years  from  now  it  will  celebrate  its  twentieth 
anniversary,  and  plans  for  imparting  a  new 
impetus  for  its  approaching  life  of  maturity 
are  already  under  way. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  in  the  press 
or  elsewhere  that  NATO  will  automatically 
dissolve  in  1969;  that  it  Is  approaching  a 
llfe-or-death  decision;  and  that  its  members 
must  ask  their  Parliaments  for  a  fresh  grant 
of  authority  if  NATO  is  to  continue.  If  you 
have  received  this  erroneous  Impression  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  correct  It.  It  isn't  true. 
Article  13  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  pro- 
vides that  after  the  Treaty  has  been  in  force 
for  twenty  years  any  member  may  withdraw 
from  it,  on  one  year's  notice,  if  that  member 
chooses  to  do  so.  So  that,  legally  speaking, 
NATO  has  a  life  of  Indefinite  duration  and 
will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  its  members 
do  not  take  the  positive  step  of  dissolving  it. 
Will  they  take  this  positive  step  of  dis- 
mantlement? I  am  confident  that  they  will 
not.  I  am  confident  that  on  the  contrary  they 
will  strengthen  this  going  concern  and  give 
it  fresh  vigor.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
confidence  I  hope  to  bring  out  in  the  rest 
of  what  I  have  to  say  today.  Tou  should 
be  warned,  however,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  subscribe  to  a  view  of  life  once  stated 
by  former  Under  Secretary  of  State  George 
Ball  In  these  terms:  "I  have  always  regarded 
optimism  as  the  only  sensible  working  hy- 
pothesis for  any  self-respecting  man." 

Looking  back  at  NATO  since  the  signature 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  In  1949,  one  is 
struck  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  an  out- 
standing success.  It  has  fulfilled,  and  it 
continues  to  fulfill,  its  central  purpose  of 
keeping  the  peace  and  creating  a  climate  of 
security. 

There  have  been  rough  periods.  The  Suez 
crisis  of  1956  was  divisive  and  unsettling. 
It  became  fashionable  for  a  while  to  talk 
of  "NATO  in  disarray."  Groups  of  independ- 
ent "Wise  Men"— men  like  Dirk  Stlkker. 
Gaetano  Martino,  Halvard  Lange  and  Lester 
Pearson,  now  Prime  Minister  of  Canada — 
have  at  times  been  appointed  by  the  NATO 
governments  to  analyze  NATO.  There  has 
been  disappointment  that  their  bolder  and 
more  imaginative  recommendations  have  not 


always  been  acceptable  to  conservative  na- 
tional bureaucracies. 

Tet  through  it  all  NATO  has  not  only  sur- 
vived but  has  evolved,  mostly  by  small  steps 
Indiscernible  to  the  public  eye.  Into  some- 
thing much  more  than  a  purely  military  or- 
ganization designed  to  provide  an  Integrated 
military  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
area  against  the  contingency  of  war.  It  is 
this  poUtical  evolution  of  NATO — already 
taking  place  and  grafted  onto  a  solid  base 
of  collective  security — which  promises  to  be- 
come the  dominant  characteristic  of  the 
NATO  of  the  future. 

The  history  of  NATO's  most  recent  crisis — 
created  by  the  departure  of  Prance  from  the 
integrated  command  structure  of  NATO'S 
military  forces — is  illuminating.  This  drama, 
still  fresh  in  our  minds,  had  been  in  the 
wings  for  some  years.  Nevertheless  it  was  a 
blow  to  the  rest  of  her  allies  when  in  March 
1966  Prance  gave  notice  that  the  French 
armed  forces  would  no  longer  participate 
in  NATO's  Integrated  mUitary  system;  that 
NATO's  military  headquarters  at  SHAPE,  lo- 
cated in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  would  have  to 
leave  the  country;  and  that  the  American 
and  Canadian  military  units  In  France  as- 
signed to  NATO  were  no  longer  welcome.  This 
action  inunedlately  raised  some  basic  ques- 
tions. Could  Western  Europe  be  defended 
without  a  reliable  French  military  partici- 
pation, and  without  reliable  access  to  French 
territory  to  back  up  the  forward  NATO  de- 
fenses In  Germany?  Was  it  true,  also,  as  the 
French  action  seemed  to  imply,  that  the 
threat  from  the  East  had  so  diminished  that 
an  Integrated  NATO  military  force  In  West- 
em  Europe  was  no  longer  needed? 

In  a  remarkably  short  time,  and  with  a 
remarkable  show  of  unanimity,  the  other 
fourteen  Allies  answered  these  questions, 
within  ten  days  the  fourteen  governments 
Issued  a  joint  declaration  reaffirming  their 
determination  to  continue  NATO's  inte- 
grated military  system  and  to  make  what- 
ever adjustments  were  needed  to  defend  the 
NATO  area  without  France,  If  that  should 
become  necessary.  Consequent  actions 
swiftly  followed.  SHAPE  was  moved  from  the 
Paris  area  to  Belgium.  The  political  head- 
quarters of  the  North  Atlantic  Council  also 
left  Paris  to  take  up  its  residence  In  Brus- 
sels alongside  SHAPE.  And,  in  a  massive  dem- 
onstration of  rapid  mobUity,  American  and 
Canadian  forces  and  Installations  were  trans- 
ferred from  France  to  oitber  parts  of  the 
NATO  area. 

In  short,  the  crisis  was  faced  bead  on  and 
was  quickly  liquidated. 

The  departure  of  France  from  NATO's  mili- 
tary councils  was  regrettable,  but  not  fatal. 
Militarily  NATO  is  not  as  strong  as  it  would 
be  with  full  and  dependable  French  partici- 
pation. But  It  Is  strong  enough  to  do  the 
job,  and  that  Is  what  counts.  Meanwhile 
the  Group  of  Fourteen,  as  it  Is  called,  directs 
the  military  aspects  of  the  Alliance  through  a 
Defense  Planning  Committee  from  which 
Prance  Is  absent;  but  France  continues  to  sit 
on  the  North  Atlantic  Council  since  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a  party  to  the  Treaty — and  hence 
of  the  Alliance — even  though  its  military 
participation  In  NATO  is  ended. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  midst 
of  the  crisis  the  Group  of  Fourteen  achieved 
notable  breakthroughs  In  dealing  with  three 
difficult  military  problems.  After  years  of  de- 
bate they  achieved  agreement  on  the  military 
doctrine  of  a  "flexible  response"  to  reduce  the 
poesibility  of  immediate  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  They  instituted,  again  after  years 
of  discussion,  improved  procedures  for  the 
planning  of  force  levels  so  as  to  relate  realis- 
tically military  requirements,  strategy  and 
available  resources.  And  they  created  new  ma- 
chinery to  assure  close  consultation  at  the 
level  of  Defense  MiiUsters  on  nuclear  strategy 
and  planning. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  episode  of  the 
French  crisis  In  NATO  is  lUumlnatlng.  I  be- 
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lleve  It  sheds  light  on  the  future  course 
which  the  14  NATO  governments  are  likely 
to  take  In  the  years  ahead.  For.  In  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  brought  by  the  French  crisis, 
they  clearly  decided  that  NATO — the  orga- 
nization Itself  and  not  only  the  Treaty — waa 
not  an  expensive  luxury,  that  It  continued 
to  serve  the  vital  security  Interests  of  their 
peoples. 

There  Is  solid  basis  for  this  Judgment. 
Despite  the  disappearance  of  the  phrase  "cold 
war"  from  the  language  of  diplomacy  and  the 
emergence  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  In  Its 
stead,  we  must  not  mistake  hope  for  accom- 
plishment. While  people  hope  for  "detente," 
and  talk  of  "detente,"  It  Is  well  to  remember 
that  "detente"  still  lies  In  the  future.  Cer- 
tain hard  facts  and  uncomfortable  realities 
persist  in  the  world  of  today.  To  cite  the 
most  Important: 

Twenty  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  n  Europe  remains  a  divided  continent, 
with  a  divided  Germany  at  Its  center,  and  a 
divided  Berlin  split  by  a  wall  to  reinforce 
the  division.  The  peace  which  was  to  have 
ended  these  divisions  has  not  yet  been  made 
and  is  not  yet  In  sight. 

The  military  forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact, 
notably  those  of  the  Soviet  Union,  have  grown 
In  strength  and  capability.  Sharp  Increases 
have  taken  place  In  Soviet  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  as  well  as  in  Its  con- 
ventional capabilities.  Hundreds  of  nuclear 
weapons  are  targeted  on  Western  Europe  and 
hundreds  more  on  the  United  States. 

More  Important,  perhajjs,  is  the  sober 
fact  that  neither  we  nor  anyone  else  has  yet 
been  able  to  find  a  reliable  political  process 
through  which  these  harsh  realities  might  be 
changed  by  reconciliation  and  accommoda- 
tion. We  have  not  yet  found  a  formula  for 
healing  the  division  of  Europe  by  peaceful 
settlement  nor,  as  yet,  for  beginning  the  task 
of  serious  disarmament,  a  task  which  be- 
comes more  urgent  as  the  21st  century 
approaches. 

Confronted  by  these  realities,  the  states- 
men of  14  of  the  15  NATO  nations  reaffirmed 
In  their  Joint  declaration  of  1966  the  two 
political  propositions  which  gave  life  to 
NATO  when  it  was  born  In  1949.  These  are. 
In  any  order  which  suits  your  prejudice: 

The  safety  and  freedom  of  Western  Europe 
are  vital  to  the  interests  of  North  America. 
The  United  States  commitment  to  Western 
Europe,  backed  by  Its  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional military  p>ower,  is  essential  to  the  free- 
dom and  safety  of  Its  Atlantic  allies. 

The  central  pillar  of  NATO — that  Is,  the 
need  for  cohesive  military  strength  across  the 
Atlantic  to  protect  the  mutual  security  of 
North  America  and  Europe — therefore  re- 
mains in  place  and  is  likely  to  continue  as 
long  as  the  conditions  of  a  secure  peace  can- 
not be  achieved.  At  this  Juncture  In  world 
history  there  Is  no  real  alternative  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  its  military  or- 
ganization. 

If  this  were  all  that  could  be  said  the  out- 
look woiild  indeed  be  bleak — nothing  more 
than  the  prospect  of  direct  military  con- 
frontation on  an  increasing  scale  across  the 
lines  in  Exirope  that  divide  East  and  West. 
Fortunately  there  are  hopeful  signs — still 
Tincertaln  and  faint — that  the  underlying 
condition  of  tension  between  East  and  West 
can  in  time  abate  to  the  point  where  a  true 
peace  may  come  within  sight.  It  Is  no  longer 
accurate  to  speak  of  the  Slno-Sovlet  bloc. 
It  Is  no  longer  accurate  to  describe  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  as  "satellites."  Com- 
munism remains  as  a  strong  Ideological  tie 
which  continues  to  link  them  all.  But,  more 
and  more.  Ideological  doctrine  Is  yielding  to 
the  urgencies  of  national  feeling  and  to  the 
domestic  economic  and  socltU  problems 
which  the  monolithic  and  rigid  formulas  of 
yesteryear  have  failed  to  solve.  Repression  of 
the  individual  by  the  State  has  lightened. 
And  there  Is  a  greater  flow  of  Information 
and  communication  between  East  and  West. 


As  I  have  said  earlier  "detente"  la  not  yet 
here,  and  we  must  not  be  beguiled.  But  even 
as  we  in  NATO  maintain  our  own  security 
we  should  be  prepared  to  engage  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  East  in  ways  which  do  not 
jeopardize  that  security.  Whether  this  proc- 
ess Is  called  "brldge-bulldlng"  or  "peaceful 
engagement"  or  something  else.  It  Is  the 
only  course  of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  an 
age  when  extreme  hostility  and  tension,  or 
even  misunderstanding,  could  trigger  the 
Incineration  of  our  civilization. 

The  NATO  of  the  future  has  an  Important 
role  to  play  In  this  field  of  developing  East- 
West  relations,  and  in  the  related  field  of 
arms  control.  NATO  Is  a  defensive  alliance, 
not  an  aggressive  Instrument;  and  its  mem- 
bers earnestly  search  for  peace.  If  oppor- 
tunities for  a  lasting  peace  lie  ahead  In 
Europe,  It  Is  natural  and  right  that  North 
Atlantic  treaty  signatories  put  themselves 
collectively  in  a  position  to  develop  and  ex- 
ploit these  opportunities  as  they  emerge. 
Phis  is  a  widespread  and  growing  feeling  In 
Western  Eiirope  and  Canada  as.  Indeed,  I 
believe  it  is  In  the  United  States. 

Last  December  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
NATO  commissioned  a  study  of  the  future  of 
the  Alliance.  Initiated  at  the  stiggestlon  of 
Belgian  Foreign  Minister  Harmel  this  study 
has  proceeded  throughout  the  summer  and 
fall  and  Its  results  will  be  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  at  Brussels  In 
December.  While  It  Is  too  early  to  predict  the 
outcome  of  the  study  in  detail  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  work  program  of 
the  NATO  of  the  futvire  will  prominently 
Include  Increased  emphasis  on  East-West 
relations  and  disarmament  questions  as  well 
as  measures  to  strengthen  the  political  co- 
hesion and  military  arrangements  of  the 
Alliance  Itself.  The  NATO  of  the  1970's  Is 
already  shaping  up. 

As  we  move  to  strengthen  NATO,  both  as 
an  instrument  of  common  defense  and  as 
a  forum  for  active  political  consultation  on 
measures  to  produce  a  better  atmosphere  in 
relations  with  the  East,  we  face  some  diffi- 
cult and  persisting  problems  In  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe.  These 
are  not  new  but  they  tire  Incoming  of  increas- 
ing importance. 

First,  there  is  the  tremendous  disparity  In 
size  between  the  United  States  and  its  Indi- 
vidual NATO  allies,  a  disparity  which  prom- 
ises to  grow  rather  than  decrease.  This  leads 
in  Europe  to  feelings  of  undue  dependence 
on  the  United  States  and  awareness  of  a  per- 
vasive American  presence — in  industry,  sci- 
ence, culture  and  many  other  fields — result- 
ing at  times  in  resentment  of  things  Ameri- 
can merely  because  they  are  American. 

Second,  and  conversely,  there  is  a  feeling 
in  the  United  States  that  its  West  European 
friends  are  not  carrying  their  share  of  the 
burden  In  a  world  in  which  the  United 
States,  confronted  by  balance-of-payments 
difficulties  and  heavy  military  expendittire, 
finds  itself  almost  alone  in  Its  efforts  to  main- 
tain stability,  order  and  freedom.  To  the 
United  States,  with  Its  global  involvements, 
many  Europeans  seem  to  be  inward-looking 
and  parochial  In  their  concerns. 

These  related  factors  of  disparity  In  size 
and  a  disparate  sense  of  responsibility  for 
world  developments  combine  to  make  difficult 
the  processes  of  political  consultation  across 
the  Atlantic,  both  in  the  NATO  forum  and 
bilaterally,  on  matters  not  of  immediate 
Importance  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  area. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  have  an 
equal  partnership  with  Europe,  across  the 
Atlantic  and  around  the  world.  This  aspira- 
tion has  been  set  forth  eloquently  both  by 
President  Kennedy  In  Philadelphia  on  July  4, 
1962  and  by  President  Johnson  In  his  address 
of  October  7,  1966  In  New  York.  The  promise 
of  such  a  partnership  lies  essentially  with 
the  Europeans  themselves — on  their  decision 
to  build  a  united  Europe.  We  have  seen  a  be- 
ginning In  the  formation  of  the  European 


Communities  and  the  dynamic  of  economic 
Integration  which  they  embody.  If  this  be- 
ginning can.  In  the  fullness  of  time,  develop 
into  a  strong  political  unity  as  well,  the 
basis  for  an  enduring  partnership  of  equal* 
linked  through  the  strong  security  ties  of 
NATO  will  have  been  laid. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  VICTORY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brinkley]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Moses  led  the  Hebrew  children  out  of 
Egyptian  bondage  and  approached  the 
land  of  Canaan,  he  sent  12  men  to  spy 
out  the  promised  land.  They  returned 
saying: 

Surely  It  is  a  land  of  milk  and  honey;  of 
figs  and  pomegranates. 

And  two  men  bore  between  them  a 
mammoth  cluster  of  grapes  as  compelling 
evidence.  But.  they  lamented,  there 
are  giants  in  that  land. 

Except  for  Caleb  and  Joshua  who 
stilled  the  throng  with  the  words: 

If  the  Lord  be  with  us.  we  are  well  able  to 

possess  It! 

You  know  the  story.  The  Hebrew  chil- 
dren heeded  the  frightened  cries  and 
wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  40  years. 

In  1967  similar  cries  go  up  about  Viet- 
nam: There  are  giants  In  that  land. 
Beware  of  Russia  and  China.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  for  one  am  not  willing  to 
wander  in  Vietnam  for  40  years. 

If  an  airplane  takes  off  from  Colum- 
bus, Ga.,  with  no  destination,  it  will  go 
nowhere  in  particular.  But  if  a  route  has 
been  charted  to  a  certain  city,  the  plane 
will  most  assuredly  reach  it. 

There  must  also  be  a  destination  In 
Vietnam.  Our  military  specialists,  our 
professionals,  are  well  able  to  supply  the 
road  map.  Then — the  American  people, 
imder  God,  who  have  never  been  afraid 
of  sacrifice — will  make  the  journey. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A  HERO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodinq]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
story  that  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

It  is  the  true  and  Inspiring  story  of  a 
hero,  20-year-old  Gerald  Klossek  of  67 
Jackson  Street,  Newark,  N.J. 

Early  in  January  of  1966,  Gerald  de- 
cided that  he  wanted  to  give  up  his  Job 
with  a  construction  company — which 
paid  him  $3.65  an  hour — to  enlist  in  the 
Army,  so  that  he  could.  In  his  words, 
"serve  my  country." 

On  January  17.  1966,  Gerald  was  re- 
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jected  by  the  Armed  Forces  examining 
station  ofBcials. 

Gerald  refused  to  take  "no"  for  an 
answer.  He  appealed  to  me,  as  his  repre- 
sentative In  the  Congress,  to  help  him 
become  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States. 

I  contacted  the  proper  authorities  and 
requested  a  reexamination  for  Gerald. 

His  enlistment  in  the  Army  was  ap- 
proved. Gerald  underwent  basic  training, 
and  last  December  he  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. 

Three  times  he  was  wounded  In  action. 
Several  fragments  from  an  enemy  booby 
trap  remained  imbedded  in  his  cheek  and 
band,  but  Gerald  recovered  and  rejoined 
his  unit,  Comi>any  C,  4th  Battalion,  Air- 
borne, 503d  Infantry. 

On  November  21,  in  the  bitter  battle 
for  hill  887,  near  Dak  To,  Gerald  Klossek 
was  reported  missing  In  action.  The  next 
day  his  body  was  located. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  to  Ger- 
ald than  the  one  accorded  by  his  brother, 
Dennis,  when  the  news  of  Gerald's  death 
was  received 

"He  died  doing  what  he  strongly  felt 
was  his  duty,"  said  Dennis. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  allow  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  of  Gerald  Bllossek  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

I  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  duty.  I  know 
that  all  residents  of  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  and  all  Americans  are  ap- 
preciative of  his  exemplary  conduct  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  join  me  in  express- 
ing sorrow  to  the  members  of  his  family 
who  will  feel  his  loss  so  deeply. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  May 
1967,  National  Review  carried  an  en-' 
lightening  account  of  Rhodesia  which 
may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  our 
colleagues,  so  I  ask  consent  that  the 
complete  article  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Rhodesia 
(By  James  Jackson  Kllpatrlck,  Rene  Albert 

Wormser.  and  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs) 

PRErACE 

{On  November  11,  1965,  folloxoing  a  long 
period  of  unsuccessful  talks  with.  Whitehall, 
Rhodesia  unilateTally  proclaimed  her  inde- 
pendence from  the  British  Crown.  On  the 
following  day,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil condemned  Rhodesia's  action  ond  called 
upon  all  states  not  to  recognise  the  regime 
of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith  and  to  refrain 
from  rendering  assistance  to  it.  Shortly 
thereafter,  on  November  20,  the  United  Na- 
tions through  Resolution  No.  217  invoked 
voluntary  economic  aarictions  against 
Rhodesia. 

{These  voluntary  sancttoru  remained  in  ef- 
fect throughout  1966.  Beyond  question,  they 
served  severely  to  depress  Rhodesia's  export 
trade;  equally  beyond  question,  they  failed 
tn  the  announced  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Smith  regime  to  its  kneea. 


{During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1966  nego- 
tiations were  renewed  between  Whitehall  and 
the  Rhodesian  regime.  These  conversations, 
conducted  both  in  London  and  in  Salisbury, 
led  in  early  December  to  a  confrontation 
aboard  H.M.S.  Tiger  between  Britain's  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilson  and  Rhodesia's  Prime 
Minister  Ian  Smith.  Out  of  their  discussioris 
emerged  the  draft  of  a  proposal  by  which 
Rhodesia  temporarily  would  suspend  her  in- 
dependence while  certain  constitutional 
changes  were  subm,itted  to  her  people.  The 
British  government  accepted  this  draft  pro- 
posal; the  Rhodesian  government  rejected  it. 

{On  December  16,  1966,  after  a  week's  de- 
bate, the  UN  Security  Council  adopted  a  reso- 
lution imposing  mandatory  sanctions  upon 
key  Rhodesian  exports  and  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  oil,  ammunition,  aircraft,  and 
motor  vehicles.  In  its  final  provision,  the 
Council's  resolution  requested  a  report  from 
the  Secretary  General  by  March  1,  1967  indi- 
cating the  actions  taken  by  member  states  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  Late  in  February, 
U  Thant  responded  to  this  requirement  with 
a  report  detailing  the  actions  of  72  states  in 
response  to  the  mandatory  sanctions. 

{It  was  against  this  background  and  chro- 
nology that  the  American-African  Affairs  As- 
sociation arranged  to  send  a  team  of  three 
observers  to  Rhodesia  in  February  of  1967. 
Their  assignment  uxu  to  make  an  objective 
assessment  of  the  Rhodesian  situation.  To- 
ward this  end,  they  undertook  not  only  to 
interview  Mr.  Smith,  his  ministers,  and  some 
of  his  supporters  in  private  and  public  life, 
but  also  to  interview  persons  in  the  Oppo- 
sition, members  of  the  press,  and  others  in  a 
position  to  assist  in  an  independent  investi- 
gation. Through  informal  conversations  at 
the  British  Foreign  Office  in  London,  some  of 
the  views  and  supporting  documents  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  obtained. 

{Members  of  the  reporting  team  included 
Rene  Wormser,  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  New  York  bar;  Walter  Darnell  Jacobs, 
professor  of  political  science  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland;  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
editor  of  the  Richmond  News  Leader.  It  is 
their  personal  report,  reflecting  their  collec- 
tive observations  and  conclusions,  which 
follows:) 

The  American  observer,  making  his  first 
trip  to  Africa,  typically  does  some  homework 
In  advance.  He  fetches  a  contemporary  atlas; 
he  plunges  Into  books  on  Africa  yesterday 
and  Africa  today;  he  reads  through  a  small 
mountain  of  periodicals.  And  If  his  special 
interest  lies  In  the  Rhodesian  situation,  he 
digests  an  impressive  tonnage  of  pamphlets, 
speeches,  statements  and  the  like,  provided 
by  an  efficient  Rhodesian  Information  Service 
that  Is  eager  to  tell  Rhodesia's  story  to  the 
world. 

Yet  none  of  this  prepares  him  adequately 
for  the  underlying  problems,  the  contrasts, 
the  people,  and  the  potential  of  Rhodesia  to- 
day. This  is  an  exciting  country;  and  its  most 
exciting  aspect  lies  In  the  promise  that  Rho- 
desia's policies  hold  for  the  future  of  white 
man  and  black  man  alike — an  evolving 
multiracial  society  In  which  both  races  In- 
creasingly will  share  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  their  pio- 
neer land.  It  Is  a  great  pity — and  for  those 
whose  chief  Interest  lies  In  the  black  Afri- 
can's advancement,  a  great  Irony — that  this 
high  promise  should  be  clouded  by  the  harsh 
and  punitive  measures  that  have  been  Im- 
posed upon  Rhodesia.  She  deserves  much 
better  from  her  fellows  In  a  changing  and  im- 
perfect community  of  nations. 

This  report  Is  written  toward  the  end  of 
winter  In  the  United  States.  It  coincides  with 
the  end  of  summer  In  Rhodesia.  In  the  parks 
of  Salisbury,  the  flamboyant  trees  are  almost 
finished  for  the  season;  their  red  blossoms 
fade  to  a  dark  orange.  But  this  lovely  capital 
city  Is  stUl  a  mass  of  color — zinnias,  marl- 
golds,  petunias — and  the  autumn  wUl  con- 
tinue  the   year-round   parade   of   flowering 


trees  and  shrubs.  Soon  the  tulip  trees  will 
flower,  then  poinsettias,  bougainvlllea,  the 
scarlet  bauhinia,  the  blue  and  mauve  Jaca- 
randa.  In  Cecil  Square  and  in  the  public 
gardens  of  Salisbury,  African  and  European 
alike  will  share  the  beauty  of  an  astonish- 
ingly peaceful  land. 

That  Is  the  first  of  the  astonishments  of 
Rhodesia:  its  tranquility.  By  formal  declara- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  "the  present  situ- 
ation m  Southern  Rhodesia  constitutes  a 
threat  to  International  peace  and  security." 
But  what  is  the  present  situation  In  Southern 
Rhodesia?  The  present  situation  is  one  of 
utter  calm. 

During  the  whole  of  our  visit  to  Rhodesia, 
we  never  heard  a  siren;  we  seldom  saw  even 
a  traffic  officer;  we  never  noticed  so  much  as 
a  sldearm.  The  only  troops  In  evidence  are 
a  handful  of  smiling  Africans  In  khaki  shirts, 
shorts  and  rolled  Aussie  hats,  performing 
g^ard  and  messenger  duties  at  public  build- 
ings. On  the  streets,  white  and  black  mingle 
with  every  appearance  of  courtesy  and  good 
humor.  In  the  handsome  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Library,  yoimg  Africans  crowd  the 
reading  rooms. 

As  a  general  proposition,  housing  Is  segre- 
gated in  the  cities  of  Rhodesia  (as  It  is  segre- 
gated In  every  city  within  the  United 
States),  but  there  are  neighborhoods  which 
are  equally  available  to  white  and  black  buy- 
ers. The  old  rigid  patterns  are  slowly  fading. 
The  imlverslty  In  Salisbury  Is  fully  Integrat- 
ed (300  of  Its  847  students  are  Africans). 
Many  theaters,  restaurants,  cocktail  lounges 
are  open  to  any  customer  with  the  price  of  a 
ticket,  a  meal,  a  drink.  The  perceptive  Anier- 
lean  visitor,  familiar  with  the  uneasy  vibra- 
tions of  our  own  urban  life,  knows  that 
racial  tensions  can  be  sensed;  but  he  senses 
none  of  these  tensions  here. 

The  quietude  of  such  cities  as  Salisbury 
and  Bulawayo  finds  Its  parallel  in  the  tough 
and  untamed  country  beyond  the  city  limits. 
In  the  months  Immediately  preceding  and 
following  Rhodesia's  declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, black  terrorists  sought  to  Impose 
a  reign  of  fire  and  violence  upon  some  of  the 
African  villages;  but  with  the  help  of  the 
villagers  themselves,  these  terrorists  were 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  Much  of  the  country 
remains  Incredibly  primitive,  but  It  Is  peace- 
fully primitive.  One  assumes  that  Rhodesia's 
small  and  efficient  army  maintains  routine 
surveillance  of  her  borders,  but  In  the  seven- 
teen months  that  have  elapsed  since  Inde- 
pendence, the  number  of  "border  Incidents" 
has  been  virtually  nil.  Though  Rhodesia's 
relations  with  Zambia  understandably  have 
cooled,  these  two  presumptively  hostile  na- 
tions have  maintained  a  number  of  economic 
ties;  air  travel  fiows  back  and  forth;  electric 
power  continues  without  Interruption;  Zam- 
bia's faltering  railroad  system  until  recently 
was  dependent  upon  repair  facilities  In  Bula- 
wayo, and  thousands,  of  Zamblan  workers 
gain  their  livelihood  within  Rhodesia.  In  re- 
cent months,  despite  the  economic  sanc- 
tions, Rhodesia's  relationships  with  Malawi 
have  seemed  to  Improve.  Her  relations  with 
neighboring  South  Africa  and  Moeamblque 
are  entirely  cordial.  One  Is  compeUed  to  ask 
In  mytlficatlon:  Upon  what  evidence  can 
Rhodesia  possibly  be  adjudged  a  threat  to 
international  peace? 

But  It  Is  not  merely  the  atmosphere  of  a 
peaceful  law  and  order  that  astounds  the 
visitor  fresh  from  Washington  or  New  Tork. 
It  Is  equally  the  contrast  among  the  people 
themselves.  In  the  United  States,  as  In  Eng- 
land and  France  and  even  within  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  people  live  at  roughly  the  same 
point  m  time  and  social  development.  The 
dusty  roads  of  Alabama,  to  be  sure,  are  far 
removed  from  Madison  Avenue;  by  the  ordi- 
nary yardsticks  of  civilization,  Appalachla 
lags  well  behind  Westchester  County.  Tet  the 
most  disadvantaged  American  Negro  shares 
with  his  white  fellow  citizen  a  common 
language,  both  written  and  spoken;  be  aharee 
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In  general  traditions  of  law,  religion,  com- 
munity organization. 

None  of  this  is  true  in  Rhodesia.  This  Is  a 
yoiing  country,  still  emerging  from  the  primi- 
tive past.  Countless  Rbodesians,  both  black 
and  white,  retain  vivid  personal  memories  of 
the  barbaric  wars  between  Matabele  and 
Mashona.  These  were  not  so  long  ago.  As  re- 
cently as  1939.  a  large  percentage  of  the  Afri- 
cans wore  little  but  loincloths.  Some  2.5  mil- 
lion of  them  still  dwell  within  tribal  terrl- 
torlee.  Literacy  Is  improving  at  a  remarkable 
pace,  but  thousands  of  the  natives  speak  only 
a  tribal  dialect  and  have  no  written  language 
at  all.  By  the  same  token,  housing  Improves, 
and  farming  techniques  Improve,  and  com- 
munications Improve,  but  vast  areas  of  Rho- 
desia still  exist  in  terms  of  the  mud  hut,  the 
cattle  kraal,  and  the  spread  of  news  by  word 
of  mouth  from  village  to  village.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  witchcraft  and  primitive  supersti- 
tion prevailed  widely;  these  practices  con- 
tinue to  flourish  In  some  areas.  A  handful  of 
bones,  cast  by  night  upon  the  floor  of  a 
native  hut.  still  will  evoke  an  unimaginable 
terror.  In  an  address  in  Salisbury's  Anglican 
Cathedral  last  December,  the  Very  Reverend 
G3.H.  Worsley,  Dean  of  Gibraltar,  remarked 
that  many  persons  who  sit  In  Whitehall  tend 
to  think  of  Africa  as  if  It  were  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Similarly,  many  Americans  tend  to 
equate  the  Rhodesian  bush  country  with  the 
Mississippi  delta.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  African  people  scarcely  are 
In  the  same  mlllennlimi,  let  alone  the  same 
century,  with  the  white  Rhodeslana  whose 
Industry,  capital  and  know-bow  have  moved 
the  country  forward. 

Rhodesia's  greatest  Internal  problem  to- 
day— and  it  is  a  problem  of  formidable  di- 
mensions, defying  pat  and  easy  solutions — 
is  to  close  this  Immense  gap  between  the  so- 
ciety of  the  mud  hut  and  the  sophistication 
of  a  Salisbviry  board  room.  An  Increasing 
number  of  Africans,  advancing  swiftly  Into 
twentieth-century  civilization,  are  Impatient 
with  the  tribal  system;  they  occupy  an  111- 
deflned  middle  area.  In  theory,  opportunities 
for  business  and  professional  advancement 
are  available  In  Rhodesia  without  regard  to 
race,  but  In  practice,  discrimination  operates 
here  as  It  operates  throughout  the  United 
States.  Even  so,  specific  examples  abound  of 
Africans  who  have  successfully  breached  the 
immemorial  barriers,  and  made  substantial 
fortimes  In  farming  and  business.  The  road 
to  a  prosperous  and  enlightened  multiracial 
society  is  under  construction,  but  it  remains 
a  crude  road,  rough  and  narrow,  hard  for  the 
ambitious  African  to  traverse.  The  Impor- 
tant point  to  keep  In  mind,  however,  is  that 
Rhodesia's  road  to  multiracial  development 
is  being  built  largely  through  the  labors  of 
200.000  white  persons  In  the  midst  of  four 
million  blacks.  It  is  a  road  that  ought  to  be 
compared  with  other  such  roads  in  other 
emerging  African  nations.  And  if  it  Is  not 
yet  a  four-lane  superhighway,  who  In  the 
affluent,  white,  civilized  and  democratic 
United  States,  360  years  after  Jamestown, 
can  vividly  criticize  Rhodesia's  record  in  this 
regard?  By  what  rights  of  divine  ordination 
is  it  supposed  that  Western  nations  have  a 
duty  to  impose  their  own  political  and  so- 
cial Institutions  by  flat  upon  a  people  still 
blinking  from  the  darkness  of  the  cave? 

n 

"t^imlng  now  to  more  topical  aspects  of 
the  Rhodesian  situation,  we  would  venture 
certain  observations  on  particular  political, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  In  Rhodesia 
today. 

By  every  Indication,  the  white  comnmnlty 
remains  overwhelmingly  in  support  of  the 
government  of  Prime  Minister  Ian  Smith. 
ITiere  was  much  opposition,  especially  among 
businessmen,  to  the  Independence  declara- 
tion of  November  11,  1965.  It  was  felt  that 
Rhodesia  was  prospering  handsomely  under 
her  loose  ties  with  Britain;  Independence 
could  bring  nothing  but  trouble.  Much  oppo- 


sition also  arose  early  In  December  of  1966, 
when  the  Smith  government  rejected  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  forged 
aboard  H.M.S.  Tiger.  Yet  this  opposition, 
while  eloquent  and  well-reasoned,  represents 
a  minority  view.  Mr.  Smith  himself  is  a  be- 
loved figure — a  strong  man  with  a  gentle  air. 
One  ironic  though  predictable  effect  has 
been  to  draw  the  European  community  more 
tightly  together  in  the  face  of  conunon  dis- 
aster. The  sanctions  also  have  had  the  effect 
of  playing  into  the  hands  of  elements  within 
the  Rhodesian  Front  who  tend  both  to  sup- 
port apartheid  and  to  seek  a  total  break  with 
the  Commonwealth. 

Smith's  government  also  finds  a  substan- 
tial and  still  influential  element  of  sup- 
port among  the  Council  of  Chiefs.  In  Janu- 
ary of  1967,  following  the  collapse  of  the 
Tiger  talks  and  the  imposition  of  sanctions, 
the  Council  sent  to  Smith  an  expression  of 
"deep  satisfaction"  with  the  p>ositlons  he 
had  taken.  They  promised  to  stand  "flrm 
like  a  rock"  in  his  support,  and  pledged  their 
cooperation  in  "working  toward  a  constitu- 
tional system  which  would  represent  all  the 
people  of  Rhodesia,  black  and  white."  It  Is 
true  that  Rhodesia's  critics  tend  to  denigrate 
the  role  of  the  tribal  chiefs,  and  to  regard 
these  African  elders  as  puppets  or  Uncle 
Toms.  Such  an  attitude  reflects  little  but  ig- 
norance of  tribal  life  as  it  still  is  lived  In 
Rhodesia  today.  The  chiefs  are  leaders  of 
very  considerable  power.  In  other  times  and 
circumstances.  Great  Britain  herself  has  rec- 
ognized the  important  role  of  the  chiefs. 
Their  public  support  of  Prime  Minister 
Smith  ought  not  to  be  minimized. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  a  lively  and 
articulate  opposition  to  the  Smith  regime 
does  not  exist  among  large  elements  of  the 
African  population  In  Rhodesia.  This  oppo- 
sition most  certainly  obtains.  In  its  most 
civlUzed  form,  it  may  be  seen  among  the 
thirteen  African  members  of  the  Parliament; 
they  wage  a  vigorous  and  continuing  criti- 
cism of  government  measures.  Our  mission 
met  and  talked  at  length  with  P.H.  M'kudu, 
J.  M.  Behane,  and  J.  M.  Oondo,  all  of  the 
United  Peoples  Party.  They  spoke  clearly  and 
emphatically  of  their  desire  to  speed  up  the 
dissolution  of  the  tribal  system,  to  weld  all 
educational  efforts  into  a  single  administra- 
tive unit,  to  abolish  the  segregation  that  re- 
mains in  some  hotels  and  places  of  public 
accommodation.  They  are  Impatient  with 
what  they  regard  as  the  needlessly  slow  pace 
of  the  African's  advancement  into  govern- 
ment positions  and  into  managerial  levels  of 
Rhodesian  commerce.  Yet  it  is  significant 
that  not  one  of  these  African  spokesmen 
advocates  the  Immediate  extension  of  "one- 
man  one-vote."  They  do  not  urge  the  inte- 
gration of  elementary  and  secondary  class- 
rooms. They  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  evo- 
lutionary process;  and  while  they  were 
strongly  opposed  to  UDI  (the  Unilateral  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  1965)  under  the 
Smith  regime,  their  principal  grievance  rests 
In  their  conviction  that  the  evolutionary 
process  could  be  moved  along  a  little  faster. 

It  probably  should  be  noted  for  the  record, 
in  any  discussion  of  the  political  situation, 
that  voting  In  Rhodesia  Is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  an  "A"  roll  and  a  "B"  roll.  The  "A" 
roll  registration,  by  American  standards,  Is 
quite  modest.  The  "B"  roll  Includes  those  of 
somewhat  lesser  education  or  property  own- 
ership. At  the  end  of  1966,  the  "A"  roll  num- 
bered approximately  100,000.  including  95,700 
whites.  2,400  Africans,  and  about  3,000  others. 
The  "B"  roll  numbered  some  11.700.  of  whom 
10.780  were  Africans  and  689  were  whites. 
Nothing  whatever  prevents  Africans  from 
gaining  access  to  the  "A"  roll.  At  least  60.000 
are  thovight  to  be  qualified  by  education  or 
property  ownership  for  "A"  registration  now. 
It  Is  only  apathy  or  disinterest  In  politics 
that  keeps  them  from  the  polls. 

A  full  appraisal  of  the  political  situation, 
and  especially  of  the  opposition  to  the  Smith 
government,    is    handicapped    by    the    press 


censorship  which  still  obtains  in  Rhodesia 
The  Rhodesian  Herald,  published  In  Sails, 
bury,  carries  on  Its  front  page  a  daily  re- 
minder: "All  material  published  In  thli 
newspaper  Is  subject  to  government  censor- 
ship."  Bfr.  J.  H.  Howman,  Minister  of  Infor- 
mation, sought  to  Jxistlfy  this  suppression 
by  explaining  that  all  of  the  influential  news- 
papers In  Rhodesia  are  published  under  a 
single  ownership  which  traces  corporately  to 
British  control:  they  are  edited  by  men 
strongly  opposed  to  policies  of  the  Smith 
regime.  While  these  editors  are  agreeable  to 
withholding  publication  of  certain  economic 
news,  calculated  to  disclose  damaging  Infor- 
mation on  the  effect  of  sanctions  In  an  eco- 
nomic war,  they  are  unwilling  to  give  affirm- 
ative support  to  the  government's  principal 
policies  of  Independence.  It  would  be  Intol- 
erable, In  Mr.  Bowman's  view,  to  have  the 
papers  daily  undermining  public  morale  and 
seeking  the  government's  defeat;  If  other 
sources  of  opinion  existed,  favorable  to  the 
government,  it  would  be  a  different  matter. 
Meanwhile,  censorship  operates  with  a  light 
hand;  It  has  been  months  since  anything  of 
slgnlflcance  was  deleted  from  the  Herald  or 
the  Sunday  Mall.  And  while  a  few  vicious 
foreign  correspondents — mere  snoopers — have 
had  to  be  expelled.  It  Is  the  administration'! 
earnest  hope  that  the  worst  rigors  of  censor- 
ship are  past.  If  the  editors  of  the  Herald 
would  only  be  a  little  more  cooperative,  it 
feels,  the  whole  unpleasant  business  could 
be  brought  to  an  end. 

We  were  not  overly  Impressed  by  Mr.  How- 
man's  defense.  In  view  of  the  general  tran- 
quility that  obtains  In  Rhodesia,  and  con- 
sidering Prime  Minister  Smith's  manifest 
hold  upon  the  great  majority  of  Europeans, 
we  find  It  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
censorship  of  political  opinion  (as  distin- 
guished from  the  censorship  of  economic 
data  during  an  economic  war)  should  be 
continued  seventeen  months  after  UDI.  Some 
aspects  of  the  censorship  system,  In  actual 
op>eratlon.  struck  ua  as  patently  absurd.  The 
press  Is  prohibited  from  publishing  accounts 
of  certain  critical  speeches  delivered  In  the 
Parliament  Itself,  So  grotesque  an  Imposition 
reflects  poorly  upon  the  strength  of  the 
Smith  government,  and  seems  rather  an 
ominous  suggestion  of  its  weakness. 

In  all  fairness,  however.  It  must  be  said 
that  Rhodesia  Is  In  a  situation  of  "emer- 
gency," in  which  there  la  Justification  for 
variances  from  peaceful  procedure.  Our  own 
suggestion  is  that  the  censorship  of  political 
opinion  should  cease  but.  In  its  place,  the 
government  should  be  given  "equal  time" — 
i.e.,  an  opportunity  to  present  Its  case — 
whenever  it  Is  attacked  in  the  press.  Inciden- 
tally, Rhodesia  is  not  alone  in  exercising 
censorship.  We  understand  that  even  so  en- 
lightened a  country  as  Israel  (so  It  was  re- 
ported In  the  New  York  Times  of  March  0, 
1967)  applies  censorship. 

Another  questionable  aspect  of  the  present 
situation  In  Rhodesia  are  detentions  under 
the  Emergency  Powers  Act,  and  restrictions 
under  the  Law  and  Order  Maintenance  Act. 

Americans  have  been  much  troubled  by 
reports  of  the  detention,  restriction,  and  in 
some  few  cases  the  expulsion  of  persons  iden- 
tified In  the  West  as  "political  prisoners" 
or  as  "political  foes  of  the  Smith  regime." 
Oui  mission  Inquired  searchlngly  into  the 
situation.  This  is  the  Rhodesian  view: 

Rhodesia's  laws  governing  detention  and 
restriction  are  by  no  means  unique.  Every 
African  nation  has  them  in  some  form.  The 
necessity  for  them  was  expressed  by  Kenya's 
Minister  of  Home  Affairs  in  a  statement  last 
October  Justifying  his  refusal  to  try  or  to  re- 
lease eight  members  of  the  Opposition  who 
had  been  arrested:  "Any  government  worth 
its  salt  must  put  the  preservation  of  public 
security  above  the  convenience  of  a  hand- 
ful of  persons  who  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
undermine  it." 

Rhodesia  has  not  gone  so  far  as  to  detain 
or    to   restrict   members   of   the   opposition 
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United  Peoples  Party.  Indeed,  we  were  told, 
Rhodesia  has  not  acted  against  any  person 
for  wholly  political  reasons.  Those  who  have 
been  arrested  are  thugs,  arsonists,  saboteurs 
and  terrorists.  Many  undoubtedly  have  been 
Communist-lnfiuenced  or  -trained  and  even 
-financed.  Almost  all  of  them  have  been  black 
Africans,  preying  up>on  other  black  Africans. 
The  victims  and  those  endangered  by  ter- 
rorist activity  seek  and  solicit  government 
protection,  yet  are  too  terrified  of  reprisal 
to  be  willing  to  testify  in  court.  Thus,  for 
the  protection  of  the  black  Africans  them- 
selves, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  drastic  action. 

Two  laws  have  been  put  Into  use.  The  first 
ot  these  Is  the  Law  and  Order  Maintenance 
Act,  passed  in  1962  under  the  Whitehead 
government  and  extended  in  August  1966  foj. 
an  additional  two  years.  During  1966,  tUe 
number  of  persons  indefinitely  restricted  vh- 
der  this  act  ranged  from  306  to  444  at  a'ny 
one  time.  Three  restriction  camps  are  in  op- 
eration, at  Sengwe,  Slkombela  and  Wha  Wha; 
the  last  of  these  Is  used  almost  exclusively 
for  "soft-core"  restrlctees  who  are  regarded 
as  most  likely  to  respond  to  rehabilitation. 
The  second  of  the  two  laws  Is  the  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act  of  1965,  which  permits  the 
renewable  three-month  detention  of  persons 
found  to  be  terrorists  or  collaborators.  Dur- 
ing 1966,  the  number  of  persons  detained 
under  this  act  ranged  from  52  to  159  at  any 
one  time. 

It  Is  true  that  Western  rules  of  due  process 
of  law  are  not  applied  in  the  administration 
of  either  act.  No  writs  of  habeas  corpus  are 
available  to  those  restricted  or  detained.  They 
are  not  accorded  Jury  trials,  rights  of  coun- 
sel, rights  of  confrontation,  or  other  protec- 
tions cherished  by  Americans  and  Britons. 
It  is  regrettable  that  this  should  be  true. 
When  public  safety  permits,  we  were  told, 
the  system  will  be  suspended.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  acts  have  served  so  effectively  that  ter- 
rorism, a  serious  problem  late  in  1966  and 
during  part  of  1936.  has  almost  ceased.  Acts 
of  crop-slashing,  maiming  and  poisoning  of 
stock,  and  the  burning  of  villages  now  are 
seldom  reported.  Public  order  is  being  main- 
tained. The  traveler  has  no  feeling  of  unrest 
or  of  heavy-banded  repression. 

These  explanations  and  Justifications  by 
the  Smith  government  Impressed  our  mission 
as  both  persuasive  and  convincing.  Under 
existing  conditions  In  Africa,  only  the  mis- 
guided idealist  would  expect  a  perfect  adher- 
ence to  rules  of  due  process  of  law.  In  many 
Western  countries,  habeas  corpus  or  its  equiv- 
alent has  been  suspended  during  an  emer- 
gency. Rhodesia's  course  of  conduct  ought^ 
to  be  Judged  in  this  light.  At  the  same  time.* 
it  was  our  strong  feeling  that  within  the 
context  of  Rhodesia's  necessity,  certain  Judi- 
cial forms  and  safeguards  might  yet  be  de- 
vised that  would  tend  to  put  the  administra- 
tion of  these  laws  in  a  better  light.  As  we 
understand  it,  the  orders  of  the  Minister  of 
Law  and  Order,  based  upon  ex  parte  pro- 
ceedings and  ordinarily  conducted  without 
even  an  oral  examination  of  the  defendant, 
are  effectively  nonreviewable.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  purposes  of  detention  and  re- 
striction could  be  equally  well  served  if  the 
suspect  were  notified  of  the  charges  against 
him,  given  some  rights  of  counsel,  and  as- 
sured that  some  established  court  woxild  re- 
view the  sentence  imposed  upon  him.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  not  require  the  rigid 
safeguards  that  now  are  guaranteed  Ameri- 
can defendants  under  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Eighth  Amendments  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, but  it  would  serve  to  ameliorate  some 
of  the  criticism  now  directed  toward  Rho- 
desia and  yet  not  endanger  Rhodesia's  In- 
ternal security. 

In  a  nation  of  more  than  4  million  per- 
sons, however,  it  seems  evident  that  the  laws 
on  detention  and  restriction  have  not  been 
grossly  abused.  The  number  of  persons  af- 
fected Is  relatively  small.  The  principal  Afri- 


can extremists.  Including  such  black  na- 
tionalist leaders  as  Joshua  Nkomo  and  the 
Rev.  Ndabanlngl  Slthole,  are  under  restric- 
tion. George  Nyandoro,  James  Chlkerema,  and 
Herbert  Chltepa  are  free  to  foment  trouble 
from  Lusaka  in  Zambia.  Nathan  Sbamuyarlra 
was  last  heard  from  In  Princeton,  NJ.  These 
militants  represent  a  continuing  threat  to 
internal  order  within  Rhodesia,  especially 
in  combination  with  the  violent  exhortations 
of  Radio  Zambia,  but  the  problems  of  ter- 
rorism and  subversion  appear  to  be  well  un- 
der control. 

Other  criminal  activity  In  Rhodesia  seems 
equally  well  in  hand.  Americans  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  crime  rates  In  the  United  States, 
with  our  high  levels  of  civilization,  educa- 
tion, and  ancient  tradition  of  law  and  order, 
may  feel  a  sense  of  shame  In  proposing  that 
our  standards  of  morality  and  virtue  be  im- 
posed upon  Rhodesia.  In  1966,  this  nation  of 
4  million  largely  primitive  blacks  and  200,000 
Europeans  reported  precisely  156  mtirders, 
195  housebreakings,  and  143  other  thefts. 
Only  1,086  crimes  were  reported  In  all. 

These  various  notes  and  observations,  cou- 
pled with  the  impressions  of  our  own  eyes 
as  we  traveled  freely  throughout  Rhodesia, 
led  our  mission  Inescapably  to  the  conclu- 
sion expressed  at  the  beginning  of  this  sec- 
tion: talk  of  white  Rhodesia's  "oppression" 
or  "exploitation"  of  the  African  Is  nonsense. 
We  do  not  mean  by  this  to  express  blanket 
approval  of  everything  we  observed  in  Rho- 
desia today.  While  we  understand  that  the 
sanctions  are  bound  to  have  some  depressing 
effect  upon  the  Rhodesian  economy,  and  that 
any  government's  expenditures  in  time  of 
war— even  economic  war^-carmot  be  chan- 
neled entirely  toward  a  Great  Society,  It 
seemed  to  us  considerably  more  might  be 
done  toward  secondary  education  among  the 
Africans.  We  are  concerned  that  present 
trends  In  multiracial  employment  are  mov- 
ing so  slowly  that  the  African's  opportunities 
to  accumulate  capital  are  excessively  re- 
stricted. We  confess  an  uneasy  impression 
that  some  gentlemen  who  denied  apartheid 
with  their  lips  were  inclining  toward  it  In 
their  hearts,  though  we  Impute  no  Insin- 
cerity whatever  to  Mr.  Smith  himself.  We  also 
express  some  reservation  toward  the  perva- 
sive paternalism  that  looks  after  the  Afri- 
can's education,  housing,  medical  care,  rec- 
reation, and  leaves  him  relatively  small  areas 
of  personal  responsibility.  And  as  we  have 
said,  while  we  understand  the  unavoidable 
necessity  for  the  programs  of  restriction  and 
detention.  It  still  seems  to  us  that  additional 
legal  safeguards  could  be  Instituted  without 
serious  risk  to  public  security. 

These  reservations  to  one  side,  we  found 
throughout  Rhodesia  every  evidence  of  an 
amazingly  cordial  relationship  between  the 
races.  Especially  in  rural  areas,  where  white 
farmers  are  struggling  dramatically  to  teach 
modern  techniques  to  their  African  neigh- 
bors, a  spirit  of  good  will  is  apparent.  Both 
the  Rhodesian  government  and  these  en- 
lightened white  farmers  are  teaching  Afri- 
cans to  farm  not  merely  for  Inomedlate  sub- 
sistence (which  was  the  tribal  system)  but  to 
produce  cash  crops  through  which  they  can 
accumulate  capital.  This  work  Is  accelerat- 
ing, as  Africans  see  the  contrast  between  a 
field  of  com  grown  by  their  old  methods 
and  one  produced  under  white  tutelage.  The 
African  Is  learning,  evolving,  pushing  for- 
ward toward  his  own  place  in  the  Rhodesian 
sun.  Without  the  experience,  the  capital,  the 
imagination,  and  the  executive  know-how  of 
the  white  Rhodesian,  this  progress  would  be 
utterly  reversed.  It  is  toward  this  destructive 
end  that  Britain  and  the  United  Nations,  In 
the  premature  and  fetlshlstlc  name  of  "one- 
man  one-vote,"  have  dedicated  their  course 
of  action. 

zn 
With  the  proclamation  of  Independence  of 
November  11,  1965,  the  United  Kingdom  at 


once  severed  Its  trade  relatloitt  with  Rhodesia. 
Credits  and  assets  were  frozen;  contracts 
were  canceled;  even  the  payment  of  claims 
upon  life  insurance  policies,  held  by  Rhode- 
sian residents  with  London  companies,  was 
prohibited.  Britain  appealed  to  the  United 
Nations  for  cooperation  in  the  lmp>06ition  of 
voluntary  sanctions  upon  critical  Rhodesian 
exports  and  imports.  By  resolutions  of  No- 
vember 12  and  November  20,  1966,  and  of 
April  9,  1966,  the  UN  Security  Council  en- 
dorsed the  British  appeal. 

On  December  16,  1966,  upon  the  motion  of 
the  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil Invoked  mandatory  sanctions.  The  Se- 
curity Council's  action  required  all  member 
states  to  prevent  "the  Import  Into  their  terri- 
tories of  asbestos,  iron  ore.  chrome,  pig-iron, 
sugar,  tobacco,  copper,  meat  and  meat  prod- 
ucts and  hides,  skins  and  leather  originat- 
ing m  Southern  Rhodesia  and  exported  there- 
from." The  resolution  prohibited  the  member 
states  from  participating  in  any  way  "in  the 
supply  of  oil  or  oil  products  to  Southern 
Rhodesia."  It  banned  all  activities  "calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  supply  to  Southern 
Rhodesia  of  aircraft  and  motor  vehicles,  and 
of  equipment  and  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture, assembly,  or  maintenance  of  aircraft 
and  motor  vehicles  In  Southern  Rhodesia." 
The  resolution  also  called  upon  all  states 
"not  to  render  financial  or  other  economic 
aid  to  the  Illegal  racist  regime  In  Southern 
Rhodesia." 

Certain  aspects  of  the  Security  Council's 
resolution,  having  to  do  with  Its  validity  un- 
der the  Charter,  will  be  dlsctissed  at  a  later 
point  In  this  report.  Here  we  offer  our  com- 
ments only  upon  the  effect  of  these  sanc- 
tions upon  the  economic  life  of  Rhodesia. 
It  perhaps  should  be  emphasized  that  our 
observations  are  based  entirely  upon  Infor- 
mal Impressions  and  conversations  and  In  no 
sense  reflect  any  official  economic  statistics 
from  the  Rhodesian  government.  No  such 
statistics  are  publicly  available. 

Plainly,  the  consequences  of  the  UN  sanc- 
tions have  been  serious  to  Rhodesia  In  sever- 
al areas  of  major  economic  impwrtance.  The 
chief  among  these  is  Rhodesia's  tobacco  ex- 
port trade,  which  had  a  value  In  1965  of  £  47 
million — about  28  per  cent  of  all  exports  In 
that  year.  The  Rhodesian  government  was 
compelled  to  enter  the  1966  market  and  buy 
up  most  of  the  crop  for  private  resale:  the 
same  costly  procedure  Is  to  be  followed  for 
the  1967  crop.  No  one  doubts  that  the  Impact 
upon  growers  is  severe. 

Other  principal  exports  In  1965,  the  last 
year  for  which  figtu-es  are  published,  in- 
cluded asbestos  fiber,  refined  and  unwrought 
copper,  meat  products,  chrome  ore.  raw  sugar 
and  pig  iron.  All  these  have  suffered  to  some 
extent.  Rhodesia's  most  important  customer 
in  1965  was  Zambia,  which  had  purchases  of 
£36.1  million,  compared  with  £26.2  million 
in  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom.  West 
Germany,  Malawi  and  Japan  also  were  Im- 
portant purchasers  of  Rhodesian  exports. 
Publicly,  at  least,  these  trade  outlets  have 
been  closed. 

The  Rhodesian  labor  force  In  1965  num- 
bered approximately  718,000,  of  whom  629,000 
were  Africans.  Prior  to  UDI,  there  was  vir- 
tually no  unemployment;  most  tndustrtes  in 
fact  reported  a  labor  shortage.  With  the  Im- 
position of  sanctions,  some  spotty  unemploy- 
ment evidently  has  developed.  Early  In  1967, 
a  Ford  assembly  plant  Just  outside  of  Salis- 
bury, employing  an  estimated  60  Europeans 
and  450  Africans,  was  compelled  to  suspend 
operations  for  want  of  parts.  A  somewhat 
smaller  British  Motor  Corporation  plant  also 
has  stopped  making  cars.  Certain  mining 
operations,  notably  in  chrome,  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Inevitably  (because  they  comprise  88 
per  cent  of  the  labor  force),  the  Africans 
have  experienced  the  greatest  hardship,  in- 
cluding workers  from  Zambia  and  Malawi. 
These  adverse  consequences,  however,  have 
been  cushioned  or  offset  by  a  number  of  In- 
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ternal  adjustments  over  the  past  seventeen 
months.  The  acreage  planted  to  sugar  has 
been  substantially  reduced;  in  some  In- 
stances, wheat  Is  taking  its  place — and  wheat 
Is  needed  for  domestic  consumption.  In  a  re- 
markable display  of  both  Ingenuity  and 
determination,  many  Rbodesian  manufac- 
turers have  learned  to  convert  or  to  diversify. 
In  the  past,  such  major  appliances  as  home 
freezers  and  refrigerators  were  largely  Im- 
ported; now  these  are  being  made  domesti- 
cally. Rhodesia's  small  but  flourishing  elec- 
tronics industry  has  been  expanded.  The  gov- 
ernment has  instituted  new  tariff  policies 
Intended  to  promote  and  to  protect  domestic 
manufacturers.  Persons  employed  In  some 
curtailed  mining  activities  are  shifting  to 
gold  mining. 

As  a  result  of  these  various  steps,  employ- 
ment levels  within  the  European  community 
in  1966  Just  about  matched  those  of  1965. 
There  was  a  reported  Increase  of  some  2.500 
m  the  monthly  average  of  African  employees. 
The  consumer  price  Index  Increased  in  1966 
by  only  2.5  per  cent,  compared  to  3.7  per 
cent  In  Britain,  4.3  in  South  Africa,  and  5.9 
In  Zambia.  A  few  basic  foodstuffs  are  imder 
price  control,  and  gasoline  Is  rationed,  but 
Rhodesia  has  experienced  a  bumper  crop  year 
in  1966-67  and  supplies  of  petroleum  are  so 
abundant  that  few  serious  inconveniences 
have  resulted. 

These  dry  statistics  tell  little  of  the  spirit 
with  which  Rhodesia  has  reacted  to  her  time 
of  adversity.  Beyond  question,  one  effect  of 
the  sanctions  has  been  to  draw  the  total 
community  more  closely  together.  Rhode- 
slans  black  and  white,  are  all  in  the  same  un- 
comfortable boat;  but  at  least  as  this  is 
written,  they  are  finding  the  experience  more 
exhilarating  than  depressing.  Along  Salis- 
bury's industrial  Lytton  Road,  the  factories 
are  humming.  Stores  are  well  filled  with  cus- 
tomers. In  one  fashion  or  another,  goods  are 
moving — and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
despite  the  UN  sanctions,  they  are  moving 
to  world  markets  In  substantial  quantities. 
Trade  continues  with  South  Africa  and  Mo- 
zambique. The  onetime  sister  republic  of 
Malawi,  we  were  told.  "Is  being  realistic." 
Commerce  with  Zambia,  while  much  reduced, 
probably  has  reached  a  bottom  point  and 
may  well  improve.  Advertising  Uneage  Is 
down  In  the  Rhodeslan  press,  but  the  news- 
papers are  maintalng  a  profitable  operation. 
Meanwhile,  vigorous  efforts  to  promote  the 
tourist  trade  are  under  way;  a  new  hotel- 
motel  Is  In  prospect  at  Bulawayo,  to  rank 
among  the  most  modern  facilities  In  Africa. 
Accommodations  at  Victoria  Palls  are  being 
enlarged.  The  gold  mines  at  Gatooma,  which 
employ  3,000  Africans  and  400  Europeans, 
are  going  "full  out."  Through  various  build- 
ing societies  and  loan  development  corpora- 
tions, privately-owned  housing  for  Africans 
moves  steadily  forward. 

What  lies  ahead?  Our  mission  Is  convinced 
that,  assuming  the  continued  active  friend- 
ship of  South  Africa  and  Portugal,  together 
which  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  the 
mandatory  sanctions  Imposed  under  the  UN 
resolution  will  fall  of  their  purpose.  They 
will  not  succeed  In  toppling  the  Smith  gov- 
ernment. Within  Rhodesia,  they  may  prove 
a  growing  Irritation  and  Inconvenience;  they 
may  produce  a  certain  austerity  In  living; 
and  probably  they  will  hurt  the  Africans  In 
terms  of  employment  and  capital  formation. 
As  time  goes  on,  however,  Rhodesia  will  move 
closer  to  economic  Independence.  She  will 
find  new  ways  of  exporting  even  the  forbid- 
den exports.  And  she  will  survive. 

Meanwhile,  certain  boomerang  effects  are 
becoming  evident.  Great  Britain  formerly 
relied  upon  Rhodesia  for  35  per  cent  of  her 
tol>acco  Imports.  Rhodeslan  flue-cured  tobac- 
co Is  among  the  best  In  the  world— and  It  U 
cheap.  With  sanctions,  Britain's  tobacco 
manufacturers  are  having  to  turn  to  other 
markets  at  a  higher  price.  In  February  it 
was  annoimced  that  Britain's  cigarette 
tmoiken  will  pay  at  least  a  penny  a  package 
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more  for  their  cigarettes.  Britain  Is  suffering 
not  only  a  loss  of  Income  from  her  sus- 
pended trade  with  Rhodesia — a  trade  that 
may  never  be  regained — but  also  a  heavy  new 
expense  in  aid  to  Zambia.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
the  same  consequences  may  be  seen  In  the 
United  States.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  con- 
sequences of  this  situation  that  the  UJ3. 
shortly  will  be  compelled  to  buy  chrome 
from  Communist  Russia  rather  than  from 
anti-Communist  Rhodesia.  The  American 
taxpayer  also  Is  being  put  to  heavy  expense 
In  U.S.  subsidies  to  Zambia  and  Malawi. 

The  Rhodeslan  people,  by  and  large,  are 
convinced  that  time  is  working  on  their 
side  In  this  economic  war.  Our  mission  shares 
that  view.  Our  guess  Is  that  the  longer  sanc- 
tions drag  on,  the  more  holes  will  appear 
In  the  fabric  of  the  UN's  artificial  curtain. 
Goods  will  find  markets,  as  water  finds  Its 
own  level,  "nme  Is  bound  to  point  up  the 
essential  hypocrisy  of  the  UN's  position,  and 
an  awareness  of  thU  hypocrisy  will  con- 
tribute to  Improvement  In  Rhodesia's  econ- 
omy. Rhodesia's  total  resources  and  total 
energies  are  committed  to  her  survival; 
other  nations  have  other  fish  to  fry.  Over 
the  long  haul,  the  mandatory  sanctions  will 
not  serve  to  weaken  Rhodesia;  they  are 
likely  rather  to  contribute  to  an  endurln« 
economic  strength. 

IV 

Why  the  sanctions?  Why  have  these  im- 
precedented  decrees  been  Imposed  upon 
Rhodesia?  The  sad  chronology  of  events 
merits  review  and  examination,  if  only  to 
permit  some  speculation  upon  the  worst 
and  the  best  developments  that  may  come 
m  the  months  ahead. 

Rhodesia's  story  begins  in  1890,  when  a 
company  of  180  pioneers  and  500  police 
known  as  the  Pioneer  Column,  marched 
north  from  Kimberley,  established  Port 
VlctOTla,  and  raised  the  Union  Jack  at  Port 

1^  th"^^/ .  ^''S^'"  *^*  ^^K'«  °^  the  British 
south  Africa  Company,  these  pioneers  sub- 
dued the  invading  and  warilke  Matabele 
made  peace  with  the  Mashona,  and  em- 
barked upon  the  formidable  task  of  brlne- 
mg  civilization  to  a  barbaric  land.  By  1922 
11  ^^  possible  for  the  developing  country 
to  consider  a  changed  political  status 
A  proposal  that  Southern  Rhodesia  be  an- 
nexed to  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
in  ?92q°'SJf  *  "^f^endum,  and  Rhodesia 
S.lony  *     self-governing    Crown 

nf^i',*x,?^^i'°°'"^""°°  reserved  two  areas 

fiJ^^^ll  ^^^",  ^  ^^^  ^°^'  »°d  left  all 
else  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  One  of  these 

h'^*^;  °H  ^^'*=^  ^^"^  ^  °e'"  dissent. 
»^.  ^  ^'^^  ^°'^'8"  Po"<=y  and  external 
affairs.  The  other  provision  reserved  to  the 
crown  a  veto  power  over  Internal  legislation 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  Indlgenoiw 
population.  Por  a  span  of  forty  years^  tS 

ITIJIT"'''!^  '='^'""""  "°"^ed  °o  dissen- 
sion^ either.  The  veto  power  never  was  exer- 

Rhodesla  forged  ahead  under  self-govern- 
ment. Her  people  developed  loyalties  and 
aUeglance  to  their  own  burgeoning  country 
They  created  their  own  army,  alp  force  and 
Civil  service.  And  Just  as  there  are  Cana- 
dians, New  Zealanders  and  Australians  with- 
in   the   Commonwealth,   so    the   permanent 

r  1!^;*^''^°'"^  *=^«  *°  'egard  themselves 
as  Rhodesians.  Their  ties  to  the  Crown  were 
affect  onate  In  spirit  but  tenuous  in  law 
ror  au  practical  purposes,  they  viewed  theii^ 
country  as  a  wholly  self-governing  dominion. 
In  1953.  in  a  mood  of  cooperation  that 
later  came  to  be  regretted.  Southern  Rho- 
desia entered  Into  federation  with  North- 
ern Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Within  a  few 
years.  It  became  apparent  that  the  federa- 
tion could  not  last.  African  nationalism  was 
rampant  within  the  two  other  members.  The 
end  came  when  Nyasaland  seceded.  Northern 
Rhodesia  followed.  The  federation  dissolved 
on  December  31,  1963. 


MeanwhUe,  In  July  of  1961,  Southern 
Rhodesians  were  asked  to  vote  upon  a  new 
territorial  Constitution.  The  understandimr 
proclaimed  officially  by  Whitehall,  could^t 
have  been  more  clear:  the  new  Constitution 
would  continue  all  of  the  self-governing 
provisions  of  the  1923  Constitution;  It  also 
would  eliminate  "all  the  reserved  powers  at 
present  vested  In  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  save  for  certain  matters  set 
out  In  Paragraph  50." 

Paragraph  50  provided  that  Rhodesia 
would  be  free  "to  make  amendmenu  to  any 
section  of  the  Canstltution  without  refer- 
ence to  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  ei- 
ceptlon  of  amendments  that  would  affect 
a)  the  position  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Governor,  and  b)  the  right  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  to  safeguard  the  posi- 
tion regarding  International  obligations  and 
undertakings  given  by  the  Government  of 
Southern  Rhodesia  in  respect  of  loans  under 
the  Colonial  Stock  Acts." 

On  these  positive  assurances  and  under- 
standings, the  people  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  the  1961  Constitu- 
tion. (In  passing.  It  should  be  noted  that  It 
was  at  this  time,  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  that  the 
system  was  created  by  which  fifty  seats  In 
Parliament  would  be  chosen  by  "A"  roll 
voters,  and  fifteen  seats  would  be  chosen  by 
"B"  roll  voters,  thus  assuring  African  rep- 
resentation within  the  legislative  body.)  But 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  Rhodeslan  peo- 
ple. In  November  of  1961,  when  a  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Commons  to  im- 
plement the  new  Constitution,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Commonwealth  Rela- 
tions announced  that  Great  Britain  unilat- 
erally had  added  a  "few  minor  points  which 
were  not  mentioned  In  the  White  Papers." 
These  few  minor  points  Included,  a  section 
providing  that  "full  power  and  authority  la 
hereby  reserved  to  Her  Majesty  by  Order  In 
Council  to  amend,  add  to  or  revoke  the  pro- 
visions of  Sections  1.  2.  3,  6.  29,  42  and  thU 
Section."  (Emphasis  supplied). 

In  Salisbury,  the  Imposition  of  this  new 
section  was  viewed  as  a  "flagrant  and  Un- 
moral act  of  fraud  and  betrayal."  Rhodesia 
had  agreed  to  the  new  plan  of  "A"  and  "B" 
seats  In  her  Parliament  In  order  to  be  rid 
of  the  old  reserved  clauses  of  1923.  But  here 
were  the  reserved  clauses  returned  with  a 
vengeance.  And  now  It  seemed  evident,  by 
reason  of  changing  political  winds  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  that  Rhodesia  could 
expect  Whitehall  to  exercise  powers  of  In- 
ternal domination  for  the  first  time  In 
Rhodeslan  history. 

With  dissolution  of  the  federation.  Great 
Britain  granted  complete  Independence  to 
Nyasaland  (now  named  Malawi)  on  July  6. 
1964,  and  complete  Independence  to  North- 
ern Rhodesia  (now  named  Zambia)  on  Octo- 
ber 24,  1964.  Southern  Rhodesia  began  to 
seethe  with  Impatience  and  frustration.  The 
British  government  denies  that  there  was  any 
commitment,  moral  or  otherwise,  that  South- 
em  Rhodesia  also  would  be  granted  complete 
Independence  at  this  time.  In  Sallsbiuy,  the 
feeling  was  quite  different. 

A  series  of  conferences  led  to  a  hope  for 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  situation.  Sir  Aleo 
Douglas-Home,  then  Prime  Minister  of  Brit- 
ain, Indicated  that  If  Rhodesia's  Prim©  Min- 
ister Ian  Smith  could  show  that  a  majority 
of  all  the  population  of  Rhodesia  favored  In- 
dependence under  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  1961  Constitution,  some  progress  might 
be  made. 

In  the  autumn  of  1964,  an  effort  was  made 
to  provide  these  assurances.  The  tribal  chiefs 
as  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  more  than 
60  per  cent  of  the  African  population  held  a 
four-day  "indaba."  At  Its  conclusion  on 
October  26,  they  voted  unanimously  In  favor 
of  this  Independence  plan.  A  week  or  so  later 
the  registered  voters  concurred  overwhelm- 
ingly—the  vote  was  58,176  to  6.101^1n  favor 
of  the  proposition. 
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These  demonstrations  proved  unavailing. 
The  government  of  Great  Britain,  under  In- 
creasing pressure  from  African  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  now  scoffed  at  Rhode- 
sia's tribal  chiefs  as  mere  puppets  of  the 
white  regime.  The  expression  of  opinion  was 
brushed  aside  as  inadequate  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. Independence  was  denied,  and  It  was 
Indicated  that  nothing  would  suffice  short 
of  a  new  Constitution  assuring  prompt  tran- 
sition to  African  majority  rule.  White  Rhode- 
sians, keenly  aware  of  the  bloody  chaos  that 
had  come  elsewhere  In  Africa  with  the  prema- 
ture grant  of  power  to  unready  Africans, 
could  not  possibly  accept  this  demand.  After 
another  series  of  frustrating  conferences 
ranging  over  a  ten-month  period,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ian  Smith  unilaterally  declared 
Rhodesia's  Independence. 

Great  Britain  at  once  Invoked  economic 
war  against  Rhodesia,  froze  Rhodeslan  as- 
sets In  British  banks,  and  obtained  from 
the  United  Nations  two  resolutions  of  sup- 
port for  voluntary  sanctions.  Following  the 
conference  of  Commonwealth  Prime  Minis- 
ters at  Lagos  In  January  of  1966,  at  which 
many  of  the  African  spokesmen  vociferously 
demanded  force.  Great  Britain  Increased  Its 
pressure  to  Include  an  embargo  In  oil.  In 
April,  with  UN  approval,  British  vessels 
blockaded  the  port  of  Belra  In  a  naval  action 
that  once  would  have  been  regarded  as  an 
act  of  war  against  Portugal.  Within  Rhodesia, 
the  people  began  to  go  It  alone. 

Prime  Minister  Wilson  had  anticipated 
that  his  program  of  sanctions  would  bring 
Rhodesia  to  her  knees  "In  a  matter  of 
months.  If  not  weeks." 

His  prophecy  proved  unfounded.  It  shortly 
became  apparent  that  these  measiires  would 
not  succeed.  A  new  series  of  Informal  talks 
followed.  In  which  new  possibilities  were 
developed  for  peaceful  settlement  based 
upon  six  principles  laid  down  by  the  British 
government.  At  11:15  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Friday,  December  2,  Prime  Ministers 
Wilson  and  Smith  met  aboard  H.M.S.  Tiger  at 
sea  off  Gibraltar. 

Subsequently,  both  the  Rhodeslan  and  the 
British  governments  Issued  white  papers  re- 
porting upon  the  Tiger  negotiations.  Though 
the  accounts  naturally  differ  In  tone  and 
emphasis,  they  are  remarkably  in  accord  In 
their  description  of  the  hard  bargaining  that 
resulted  In  a  Working  Document.  Prime  Min- 
isters Wilson  and  Smith,  accompanied  by  a 
few  advisers,  went  at  the  task  of  negotiating 
an  agreement  with  a  fierce  tenacity.  Each 
side  yielded  something  toward  a  compromise 
settlement.  An  entirely  new  structure  of, 
Rhodeslan  government  was  devised. 

Under  this  plan.  Instead  of  the  present 
fifty  "A"  roll  and  fifteen  "B"  roll  seats,  the 
Parliament  would  have  been  reconstituted 
with  a  House  of  33  "A"  roll  seats,  seventeen 
"B"  roll  seats,  and  seventeen  European  re- 
served sents.  In  addition,  the  plan  proposed 
a  new  Senate,  to  be  formed  of  twelve  white 
members,  eight  elected  Africans,  and  six 
tribal  chiefs.  The  franchise  was  to  be  ex- 
tended Immediately  through  the  "B"  roll, 
to  an  additional  500,000  Africans  over  the 
age  of  thirty.  An  Intricate  system  of  cross- 
voting  between  the  rolls,  intended  to  g:lve 
the  African  voters  still  greater  potential 
power,  was  to  be  continued.  The  Smith  gov- 
ernment agreed  to  a  plan  by  which  the  Afri- 
can population  would  be  permanently  pro- 
tected against  retrog^resslve  amendment  of 
the  Constitution.  Two  Royal  Commissions 
were  to  be  created,  one  to  make  a  general 
study  of  racial  discrimination,  the  other  to 
test  the  acceptability  of  the  constitutional 
proposals  to  the  Rhodeslan  population  as  a 
whole. 

These  several  provisions,  which  Prime 
Minister  Smith  was  prepared  to  accept, 
would  have  fully  satisfied  the  six  principles 
laid  down  by  Britain.  The  African  would 
have  been  guaranteed  Immediate  political 
advancement;  he  would  have  been  protected 


against  retrogressive  constitutional  amend- 
ment In  the  future;  he  would  be  assvired  of 
unimpeded  progress  toward  majority  rule. 
The  Tiger  agreement  contained  other  conces- 
sions on  Rhodesia's  part,  dealing  with  deten- 
tion, restriction,  and  censorship.  Por  Its  part 
the  British  government  yielded  on  several 
points  having  to  do  with  the  structure  of  the 
Rhodeslan  House  and  Senate,  and  also 
pledged  Its  best  efforts — once  a  legal  condi- 
tion of  Independence  had  been  secured — ^to 
see  that  normal  trade  was  restored. 

To  the  outside  observer,  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional changes  seemed  to  be  very  models 
of  the  bargaining  process — fair,  reasonable, 
and  responsible.  They  were  acceptable  to 
Her  Majesty's  government.  They  were  equal- 
ly acceptable  to  the  Rhodeslan  government. 
Why,  then,  did  the  talks  collapse? 

Two  reasons  have  been  advanced.  The  first 
of  these  arises  from  the  peremptory  tone, 
amounting  to  an  ultimatum.  In  which  Prime 
Minister  Wilson  demanded  Rhodesia's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  package  as  a  whole.  During 
the  eighth  and  final  session  aboard  the  Tiger, 
Mr.  Wilson  berated  Mr.  Smith  for  his  refusal 
to  commit  his  government  to  the  agreement. 
Hie  British  government,  he  said,  was  "not 
prepared  to  be  pushed  around."  Mr.  Smith 
was  "free  to  embark  on  his  aircraft  when- 
ever he  wished;  but  In  that  case  the  pro- 
posed settlement  would  be  withdrawn  and 
the  British  government  would  tell  the  world 
where  they  stood."  For  his  own  part.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  come  to  Gibraltar  with  fiill 
powers  to  sign  a  final  agreement;  he  could 
not  understand  why  Mr.  Smith  could  not 
commit  himself  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Smith 
steadfastly  Insisted  upon  consulting  his  as- 
sociates In  Salisbury.  The  two  leaders  parted 
on  the  worst  of  terms.  Britain's  final  demand 
(this  was  at  one  o'clock  Sunday  morning, 
December  4|  was  that  Rhodesia  give  a  final 
answer  by  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
December  5. 

Britain's  defense  for  this  summary  time- 
table Is  that  the  UN  Security  Council  was 
about  to  meet  In  New  York;  the  Rhodeslan 
question  was  scheduled  for  debate:  it  was 
Imperative  that  decisive  action  be  taken. 
Moreover,  the  Commonwealth  Ministers  had 
been  promised  that  Britain  would  seek  fur- 
ther measures  at  the  UN  "by  the  end  of  the 
year  if  the  question  of  Rhodesia's  Independ- 
ence had  not  been  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
resolution. 

Whatever  Britain's  reasons  may  have  been, 
the  brusque  demand  for  a  yes-or-no  reply  on 
so  short  a  notice  caused  much  resentment 
In  Salisbury.  There  It  was  felt  that  Mr.  Smith 
bad  conceded  a  good  deal,  but  perhaps  not 
too  much;  the  whole  complicated  business 
needed  some  refiection  and  looking  at;  It 
ought  to  be  examined  with  some  deliberation. 
A  few  hours  were  not  enough  for  so  grave  a 
matter.  Mr.  Smith  himself  had  been  through 
a  grueling  three  days  aboard  the  British  ves- 
sel; he  had  Just  made  a  long  flight  back  to 
Rhodesia;  his  own  temper,  we  may  surmise, 
was  badly  frayed. 

But  the  rudeness  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
terms  of  the  ultimatum  constituted  only  the 
first  of  the  two  reasons  for  Rhodesia's  rejec- 
tion of  the  Tiger  agreement.  The  second  and 
more  significant  body  of  objections  arose 
from  the  insistence  of  the  British  Prime 
Minister  on  what  was  termed  by  the  English  a 
"return  to  legality."  Procedures  for  this  so- 
called  "return  to  legality"  were  contained  In 
Part  III  of  the  Working  Docvunent.  Remem- 
ber that  Rhodesia  has  been  virtually  Inde- 
pendent for  many  decades — that,  while 
England  had  reserved  certain  veto  and  con- 
trol rights,  they  had  not  been  exercised.  In 
the  face  of  this,  the  Rhodesians  were  now  to 
be  required  to  throw  themselves  wholly  on 
the  mercy  of  England. 

Under  the  terms  of  Part  ni,  the  existing 
Rhodeslan  legislature  was  to  be  dissolved,  and 
legislative  powers  Invested  In  a  Royal  Gover- 
nor who  would  act  "on  the  advice  of  Ministers 


except  in  those  cases  where  he  Is  empowered 
to  act  m  his  own  discretion."  No  later  than 
four  months  from  the  date  of  dissolution  of 
the  legislature  "and  on  the  assumption  that 
the  test  of  acceptability  .  .  .  will  have  been 
completed  In  that  Interval,"  new  elections 
would  be  held.  Meanwhile.  Mr.  Smith  wo\ild 
be  invited  to  head  an  interm  broad-based 
government,  but  this  Interim  government 
would  have  to  Include  five  Independent  mem- 
bers and  Africans.  "This  government  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  In  his  discretion." 

Part  in  went  on  to  emphasize  that  the 
Royal  Governor  would  be  responsible,  during 
the  interim  period,  "for  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights."  The  Governor  would  exercise  these 
powers  as  "Conunander-ln -Chief  of  the  De- 
fense Forces."  Moreover,  before  any  testing  of 
opinion  was  carried  out,  censorship  would 
have  to  be  removed  and  a  Royal  Commission 
would  have  to  review  the  cases  of  persons 
kept  under  restriction  or  detention.  If  the 
constitutional  changes  were  foxmd  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  of  Rhodesia  as  a  whole, 
"the  British  government  will  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  introduce  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  grant  Independence  to  Rhodesia  on 
this  basis,  and  will  commend  this  legislation 
to  Parliament."  But  If  the  changes  were 
found  to  be  unacceptable,  "the  two  govern- 
ments will  immediately  confer  together  to 
consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  de- 
vise alternative  proposals  for  an  Independent 
constitution."  Finally,  Part  HI  provided  that 
not  until  legal  government  was  restored 
would  the  British  government  "take  all  ac- 
tion In  their  power  to  bring  about  an  Imme- 
diate discontinuance  of  the  economic  and 
other  sanctions  at  present  In  force." 

The  Rhodeslan  cabinet  found  Part  HI  ut- 
terly unacceptable.  In  the  view  of  Mr.  Smith 
and  his  ministers,  these  provisions  amounted 
to  nothing  less  than  absolute  surrender.  They 
would  have  abandoned  their  legislature;  they 
would  have  yielded  ultimate  control  of  their 
own  police  and  armed  forces  to  the  Royal 
Governor  In  any  matter  Involving  "the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  and  the  protection 
of  human  rights."  The  duration  of  an  interim 
period  was  not  fixed  at  four  months  precisely; 
It  was  four  months  Indefinitely,  or  contin- 
gently, and  subject  to  certain  assimaptlona 
that  were  left  to  the  Royal  Governor  and  to 
Rojral  Commissions.  Por  the  first  time  In  Its 
history,  Rhodesia  would  be  subject  to  active 
British  rule.  There  was  no  guarantee  that 
Independence  could  ever  be  achieved;  there 
was  no  more  than  a  promise  that  It  would  be 
talked  about. 

On  Monday,  December  5,  Rhodesia  In- 
formed Britain  of  Its  rejection  of  the  Tiger 
proposals.  The  British  government  thereupon 
withdrew  the  proposals  It  previously  had  ad- 
vanced and  accepted,  and  announced  that  no 
solution  hereafter  would  be  acceptable  which 
would  grant  independence  prior  to  majority 
rule. 

On  December  7-8,  the  House  of  Commons 
debated  and  adopted  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment's motion  to  seek  mandatory  sanctions 
through  the  United  Nations.  Speaking  In  op- 
position, Reginald  Maudllng  sadly  remarked 
that  he  feared  Rhodesia  was  a  problem 
"which  could  become  for  us  what  Algeria 
was  for  France."  If  It  is  a  fact,  he  added,  that 
from  now  on  there  Is  no  prospect  of  a  settle- 
ment with  Independence  before  majority 
rule,  "It  Is  for  peopJe  In  Rhodesia  a  fight  to 
the  finish.  Let  us  face  that."  Debate  on  the 
Rhodeslan  question  got  UTJder  way  before 
the  UN's  Security  Council  at  5  PM  on  De- 
cember 8.  It  concluded  on  December  16,  wltli 
the  Council's  adoption  of  Resolution  232. 
Rhodesia's  request  to  be  heard  in  her  own 
defense  was  "mislaid"  and  strangely  was  not 
discussed  until  three  weeks  later. 

Speaking  In  support  of  Britain's  draft  reso- 
lution on  sanctions.  Foreign  Minister  George 
Brown  said  that  by  reason  of  her  Illegal 
declaration  of  Independence,  Rhodesia  bad 
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created  acute  dangens  to  peace  and  stability 
In  the  whole  region  of  Central  and  Southern 
Africa.  A  small  group  of  reckless  men  had 
provoked  a  situation  fraught  with  great  and 
growing  danger  of  Interracial  strife  and 
bloodshed.  The  matter  could  not  be  left  to 
deteriorate.  Not  only  the  stability  and  prog- 
ress of  Rhodesia's  Immediate  neighbors  were 
at  stake,  but  also  the  maintenance  of  Inter- 
national peace  and  security. 

Some  critics  of  British  policy,  Mr.  Brown 
continued,  took  the  position  that  sanctions 
would  not  suffice,  and  that  force  should  be 
employed.  He  had  made  his  government's 
position  clear  In  the  past,  and  would  add 
but  one  word:  We  all  know  from  experience 
that  It  Is  easy  to  start  to  use  force,  but  often 
very  dlfiScult  to  see  just  where  It  will  lead  or 
how  It  will  be  possible  to  control  or  stop  It. 
The  proposed  economic  sanctions  would  have 
an  Immediate  and  telling  efTect.  He  tirged 
their  prompt  adoption  and  full  support. 

Mr.  Kapwepwe.  speaking  for  Zambia  on 
December  9,  charged  Britain  with  duplicity. 
He  was  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
solution  of  the  Rhodeslan  question  had  been 
purposefully  delayed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
government.  The  talks  between  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Smith  were  a  wicked  scheme  to  sell 
out  the  African  majority.  Publication  of  the 
Tiger  proposals  had  openly  expobed  Britain's 
collusion  with  a  racist  minority  regime. 
World  opinion  would  now  hold  the  Wilson 
government  criminally  responsible  for  the 
denial  of  freedom,  independence  and  self- 
determination  to  the  people  of  Rhodesia.  He 
asked  If  this  new  Wilson  stratagem  was 
merely  a  face-saving  device.  Or  was  It  the 
final  act  In  a  plot  to  sell  out  the  African 
majority  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  to  de- 
stroy Zambia's  economy?  In  Zambia's  view, 
force  was  still  "the  only  siu-e  solution." 

The  delegate  from  Mali.  Mr.  Kelta,  took  the 
eame  position.  Britain  was  acting  "with  clever 
hypocrisy  and  In  accordance  with  a  cynical 
and  premeditated  plan."  It  was  engaged  In 
diabolical  calculations  of  self-interest.  No 
one  should  be  deluded  by  the  monstrous 
farce  of  the  British.  As  for  Mall,  "we  shall 
always  Insist  that  the  use  of  force  Is  the 
only  means  to  overcome  the  rebellion  In 
Southern  Rhodesia;  to  try  to  claim  the  op- 
posite Is  truly  nonsensical." 

The  delegate  from  India,  Mr.  Parthasarathl, 
concurred:  "My  delegation  has  always  held, 
and  continues  to  hold,  that  the  only  really 
effective  method  Is  the  viae  of  force." 

The  delegate  from  Bulgaria,  Mr.  Tarabanov, 
observed  that  "If  we  wish  truly  to  solve  the 
problem  In  Southern  Rhodesia  effective  meas- 
ures must  be  taken.  Including  the  use  of 
force  by  the  United  Kingdom  under  the 
auspices.  If  necessary,  of  the  United  Nations." 

The  delegate  from  Nigeria,  Mr.  Adebo,  said 
that  "we  believe  and  have  always  believed 
quite  firmly  that  force  would  be  essential  to 
bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  racist  re- 
gime." 

The  delegate  from  Jordan,  Mr.  El-Parra, 
noted  that  if  the  mandatory  sanctions  fall  In 
this  purpose,  "the  only  ailtematlve  Is  resort 
to  force,  and  that  we  have  been  advocating 
all  along." 

The  delegate  from  Senegal,  Mr.  Thlam, 
felt  that  Britain  was  engaged  merely  In 
trickery  In  asking  for  sanctions:  "It  should 
put  down  the  rebellion  by  Its  own  means,  as 
France  did  In  Algeria.  The  use  of  force  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  the  only  means  of  solving 
the  Rhodeslan  problem." 

Other  peacelovlng  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  Including  the  delegate  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  denounced  the  Rhodeslan  re- 
gime for  its  denial  of  democratic  rights.  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  spoke  at  some  length  for 
the  United  Statea. 

In  the  view  of  the  U.S.,  be  said,  the  sanc- 
tions are  necessary  In  order  to  drive  home  to 
the  Illegal  regime  that  the  International  com- 
munity will  not  tolerate  the  existence  of  a 
dUcrlmlnatory  system  baaed  on  minority  rule 


In  defiance  of  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
principles.  A  century  ago  the  United  States 
had  rid  Itself  of  the  political  principle  of 
racial  superiority.  It  should  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  emphasize  that  what  could  not 
be  accepted  by  the  United  States  In  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century  surely  cannot  be  accepted 
by  the  International  community  In  the  late 
twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Goldberg  acknowledged  that  some  per- 
sons would  ask  why  It  Is  proper  to  Impose 
mandatory  sanctions  In  the  case  of  Rhodesia, 
but  not  m  other  cases.  The  Rhodeslan  situa- 
tion, he  thought,  contains  a  number  of 
unique  elements:  It  Involves  the  seizure  of 
power  by  a  minority  bent  upon  subjugating 
a  vast  majority  on  racial  grounds.  It  presents 
a  dangerous  and  Infiammatory  threat  to 
peace.  In  any  event.  It  Is  an  unhappy  fact, 
which  we  must  recognize,  that  some  situa- 
tions exist  In  the  world  In  which  the  Council 
has  been  unable  to  act  effectively.  "Here  Is 
a  situation  In  which  we  can  act  ,  .  ." 

The  British  draft  resolution  was  amended 
to  add  a  prohibition  against  the  shipment 
of  oil  or  oil  products  to  Rhodesia.  The  Coun- 
cil then  adopted  the  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
11-0,  with  four  abstentions.  The  favorable 
votes  were  cast  by  Argentina,  China,  Japan, 
Jordan,  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria, 
Uganda,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Uruguay.  Those  abstaining  were 
Bulgaria.  Prance,  Mall,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  course  of  the  Security  Council's 
debate,  a  considerable  volume  of  press  com- 
ment  In    the    United    States    was    dlrectei 
toward  the  legality  and  toward  the  wlsdoiu 
of  the  UN  resolution. 

Article  33  of  the  UN  Charter  establishes  the 
procedures  that  must  be  followed  by  "the 
parties  to  any  dispute,  the  continuance  of 
which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  security."  These  procedures  In- 
clude negotiation,  enquiry,  mediation  and 
conciliation.  The  Security  Council,  when  It 
deems  necessary.  Is  required  to  call  upon  the 
parties  to  settle  their  disputes  by  such  means. 
None  of  these  procedures,  however,  was  In- 
voked In  the  dispute  between  Britain  and 
Rhodesia,  apparently  upon  the  reasoning 
that  Rhodesia  was  not  a  state,  and  hence 
could  not  be  a  "party  to  any  dispute." 

The  other  side  of  that  proposition  Is  that 
Rhodesia  must  therefore  be  a  colony  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain.  Yet 
if  this  were  so.  Article  2,  Section  (7)  would 
apply.  This  says  that  "nothing  contained  In 
the  present  charter  shall  authorize  the 
United  Nations  to  Intervene  In  matters  which 
are  essentially  within  the  domestic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  state  .  .  ."  (Prance  adopted  the 
view  In  abstaining  that  the  Anglo-Rhodesian 
dispute  was  an  essentially  domestic  issue,  and 
thus  beyond  the  authority  of  the  Security 
Council.) 

Russia  also  abstained  In  the  final  vote, 
though  for  other  reasons.  (The  delegate  of 
the  USSR  explained  his  abstention  by  his 
disappointment  at  defeat  of  certain  severe 
amendments  sought  by  the  African  bloc.) 
Thus  two  of  the  Council's  permanent  mem- 
bers did  not  register  affirmative  votes  on  the 
resolution.  Chapter  V,  Article  27,  Section  (3) 
of  the  Charter,  provides  that  decisions  of 
the  Security  Council  on  all  matters,  other 
than  procedural,  shall  be  made  by  an  affirm- 
ative vote  of  nine  members,  including  the 
concurring  votes  of  the  permanent  members. 

The  resolution  nevertheless  was  declared 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Article 
39.  empowering  the  Security  Council  to 
determine  when  a  threat  exists  to  Inter- 
national peace  and  security,  and  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  against  such  a  threat.  Yet 
It  would  be  supposed  that  any  such  deter- 
mination would  involve  at  the  very  least,  a 
meticulous  Investigation  Into  the  facts. 
Such  a  solemn  finding  presupposes  con- 
vincing evidence  of  hostile  and  aggressive 
acts.  No  such  Investigation  ever  was  under- 


taken, and  no  such  evidence  was  gathered 
No  such  evidence  exists. 

Walter  Llppmann,  dean  of  American  com- 
mentators  on  foreign  affairs,  objected 
strongly  to  the  acUon  of  the  UN  In  adopting 
Britain's  resolution. 

"This  Is  surely  a  most  extraordinary  way 
to  suppress  a  rebellion  against  the  sover- 
eignty of  an  Imperial  power,"  Mr.  Uppmann 
remarked.  "At  any  other  time  a  rebellion 
like  that  In  the  Rhodeslan  capital  of  Sails- 
buiy  would  have  been  put  down  by  British 
troops,  or  If  the  troops  were  unable  to  put  It 
down,  the  Independence  of  the  Rhodeslan 
government  would  have  been  recognized  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  what  has  actually  hap- 
pened Is  that  the  Wilson  government  did  not 
feel  strong  enough  to  suppress  the  rebellion, 
or  was  afreild  the  British  voters  would  object 
If  It  tried.  In  any  event,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  assured  the  rebel  govern- 
ment that  It  would  not  be  suppressed.  Having 
given  up  the  game  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Wilson 
has  been  trying  ever  since  to  win  the  game 
by  harassment  and  threats  and  bluff  and 
other  devices.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wilson  has,  of  course 
failed  ... 

"The  plea  to  the  United  Nations  to  use 
force  against  Rhodesia  Is  a  disservice  to  the 
United  Nations.  Mr.  Wilson  Is  asking  the  UN 
to  do  what  It  was  never  meant  to  do,  what  It 
Is  not  organized  to  do,  and  what  It  cannot 
do." 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Congress 
Joined  the  press  In  these  objections  to  the 
Imposition  of  sanctions,  but  their  voices 
were  unavailing.  On  January  6,  President 
Johnson  Issued  Executive  Order  11322,  ex- 
tending the  prohibitions  of  the  UN  resolu- 
tion to  all  persons  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Johnson  cited 
as  his  authority  "the  authority  vested  In 
me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  Including  Section  6  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act  of  1945." 
On  February  28,  the  Treasury  Department  Is- 
sued a  supplementary  regulation  through 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control,  further 
Inhibiting  U.S.  commerce  with  Rhodesia  and 
directing  attention  to  Section  5(b)  of  the 
UN  Participation  Act;  this  section  provides 
for  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  and  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  ten  years  for  willful  viola- 
tion or  evasion  of  the  President's  order. 

We  are  not  here  raising  the  question  of 
the  President's  authority  to  Issue  the  order 
referred  to.  Nor  do  we  Intend  any  criticism 
of  the  UN  Participation  Act  which  gave  him 
this  authority.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
position  which  the  United  States  took  at  the 
UN  Itself  when  the  resolution  on  sanctions 
was  presented. 

V 

In  all  the  multiple  Ironies  of  the  Rhodeslan 
affair,  perhaps  nothing  Is  more  Ironical  than 
the  active  help  and  encouragement  given  to 
Great  Britain  In  this  venture  by  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence proclaimed  in  Salisbury  on  No- 
vember 11,  1965  was  unusual  but  It  was  not 
unprecedented  within  the  British  Empire. 
The  last  preceding  such  resolution  was  pro- 
claimed In  Philadelphia  In  July  of  1776.  The 
English  colonies  that  then  declared  them- 
selves free  and  Independent  states  were  to 
adopt  a  Constitution  In  1788  specifically  per- 
mitting Negro  slavery.  Thereafter,  the  States 
were  to  establish  an  appalling  record  of 
treachery,  genocide,  and  discrimination  In 
their  treatment  of  the  Indian.  A  right  of 
franchise,  regardless  of  race,  was  not  to  be 
assured  In  the  United  States  until  1869.  The 
right  of  women  to  vote  was  not  to  be  as- 
sured until  1920.  The  principle  of  "one-man 
one-vote"  was  not  to  be  Judicially  recognized 
until  Baker  v.  Carr  In  1962.  In  some  areas  of 
the  American  South,  discrimination  against 
the  Negro  voter  exists  so  significantly,  to  this 
day,  that  federal  examiners  have  had  to  be 
assigned  In  certain  counties  and  parishes. 
How  remarkable  It  Is  that  the  United  Statea 
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of  America,  in  the  light  of  this  history  of  two 
centuries  of  revolution  and  evolution,  should 
align  Itself  with  Great  Britain  In  a  punitive 
course  of  action  predicated  upon  Rhodesia's 
failure  In  seventy  years  to  attain  a  demo- 
cratic society  I 

There  is  more.  In  pursuit  of  Its  policy  to 
oppose  Comm\inl8t  expansion  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  In  1961  soucht 
the  help  of  Its  friends  In  enforcing  an  em- 
bargo upon  the  sale  and  shipment  of  stra- 
tegic goods  to  Conununlst  Cuba.  Great 
Britain  coolly  refused  to  assist  the  United 
States  In  this  regard.  The  United  States  has 
committed  Itself  to  full-scale  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Great  Britain  has  declined  to  assist 
this  effort  In  any  way.  Meanwhile,  tiny  Rho- 
desia sturdily  and  persistently  has  pursued  a 
policy  of  stout  antl-Communlsm.  She  has 
been  a  small  but  good  friend  to  the  United 
States.  One  Is  Inclined  to  ask.  What  price 
friendship? 

The  basic  charge  against  an  Independent 
Rhodesia,  as  we  have  remarked,  arises  from 
her  purported  oppression  of  the  black  ma- 
jority, and  especially  from  the  absence  In 
Rhodesia  of  a  system  of  majority  rule.  On 
the  basis  of  our  own  observations,  the  charge 
Is  groundless.  The  African  Rhodeslan,  far 
from  being  oppressed  or  exploited,  Is  bene- 
fiting Immensely  from  schools,  medical  serv- 
ices, employment  oppKirtunltles  and  Internal 
security.  The  franchise  laws  of  Rhodesia  are 
nonraclal;  they  are  based  upon  considera- 
tions of  literacy  and  property  which  have  an 
ancient  and '  respectable  history  within  the 
United  States.  Under  the  constitutional 
changes  accepted  by  Mr.  Smith  In  the  Tiger 
negotiations,  majority  control  of  the  Rho- 
deslan Parliament  would  be  vested  In  the 
African  people  within  a  generation. 

Upon  the  unproved  and  bizarre  theory  that 
a  peaceful  Rhodesia  is  a  threat  to  Interna- 
tional peace,  the  United  Nations  Imposed 
mandatory  sanctions  for  the  first  time  In  Its 
21  years  of  existence.  In  taking  this  action, 
the  Security  Council  trampled  upon  the  UN 
Charter  and  made  a  travesty  of  Its  own  su- 
preme law.  By  general  agreement  of  most 
observers  (including  the  envious  and  hostile 
African  observers),  the  sanctions  will  not 
succeed  In  their  announced  purpose;  they 
will  not  bring  the  Smith  government  to  its 
knees.  If  this  prophecy  should  prove  correct, 
the  Impotence  of  the  United  Nations  will 
stand  vividly  revealed.  The  melancholy 
chronicle  of  the  old  League  of  Nations  offers 
a  benchmark  in  history  by  which  the  fate  of 
Impotent  international  organizations  may  be 
charted. 

Assuming  the  failure  of  the  mandatory, 
sanctions,  what  then?  Force?  By  Great 
Britain  alone?  The  Labor  government  would 
Invite  its  own  dissolution.  Well,  then,  by  a 
police  force  bearing  the  flag  of  the  United 
Nations?  It  cannot  be  serloiisly  supposed 
that  public  opinion  within  the  United  States, 
let  alone  within  many  European  nations, 
would  support  an  aggressive  war  by  the  UN 
against  Rhodesia — especially  if  such  a  war 
promised  to  Involve  Portuguese  Angola  and 
Mozambique,  and  South  Africa,  upon  Rho- 
desia's side.  As  Mr.  Llppmann  has  remarked, 
"The  United  Nations  has  no  more  force  than 
the  force  which  Its  strongest  members  will 
provide  themselves  or  will  approve  of." 

The  unjust  and  foredoomed  policies  of 
Britain  and  the  United  Nations  cannot  be 
permitted  to  continue  indefinitely.  What  is 
needed,  in  our  view.  Is  a  fresh  effort  toward 
reconciliation  along  the  lines  of  the  Tiger 
proposals.  Here  a  foundation  was  laid  In 
December  of  1966.  It  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned In  the  spring  of  1967.  Britain's  flat 
pledge  that  she  would  not  hereafter  consent 
to  any  plan  of  Independence  before  majority 
rule  was  a  mistake.  Common  sense  tells  us 
that  mistakes  ought  to  be  corrected;  they 
ought  not  to  be  entrenched.  It  may  be  that 
Rhodesia's  distrust  of  certain  proposals  as  to 
an  Interim  period  was  excessive.  Means  must 


be  found  for  relieving  this  distrust,  and  for 
devising  substitute  machinery  for  achieving 
a  peaceful  settlement.  It  is  our  hope  that 
our  own  government  will  take  the  lead  by 
offering  its  good  offices  in  an  attempt  to 
make  sound  and  practical  sense  out  of  a 
situation  which  has  been  permitted  to  de- 
teriorate Into  an  apparent  stalemate. 

Rhodesia's  wise  and  thoughtful  adherence 
to  policies  of  evolutionary  development  can 
be  of  Immense  value  to  a  world  that  la 
wrongly  obsessed  with  the  motion  of  instant 
achievement.  It  simply  is  not  true  that  a 
largely  primitive  society  can  be  transformed 
Into  a  politically  mature  society  in  the 
fashion  of  instant  coffee  or  instant  rice.  So 
complex  and  difficult  an  effort  takes  time 
above  all  else — time,  and  patience,  and  good 
will.  This  is  what  Rhodesia  asks.  And  It  is 
wrong,  shamefully  wrong,  that  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  the  world,  having 
achieved  their  own  status  through  evolu- 
tionary means,  should  have  Imposed  upon 
Rhodesia  anathema  instead. 


to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
authority  that  he  obviously  needs  to 
regulate  these  important  markets. 


COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  BILL 
NEEDS  ENACTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Anderson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  eind  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  released  its  annual  bulletin  of 
futures  trading  data  entitled,  "Commod- 
ity Futures  Statistics."  This  bulletin 
graphically  illustrates  the  growth  of  fu- 
tures markets  in  this  country  in  recent 
years.  The  volume  of  trading  in  the  15 
commodities  regulated  under  the  com- 
modity Exchange  Act  was  16.9  million 
transactions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967.  The  previous  record  was 
14.5  million  transactions  a  year  earlier, 
and  new  records  had  been  established  in 
each  of  the  previous  3  years. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  value  of 
futures  contracts  traded  on  regulated 
markets.  According  to  the  bulletin,  the 
estimated  value  of  futures  contracts 
traded  in  all  regulated  commodities  in 
fiscal  1967  was  just  under  $75  billion. 
This  compares  with  the  value  of  approxi- 
mately $26  billion  only  7  years  ago. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  from  these  fig- 
ures that  futures  trading  is  big  business. 
It  is  also  a  business  that  vitally  affects 
producers,  merchandisers,  processors, 
and  consumers  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

Futures  trading  in  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  has  been  under 
Federal  regulation  for  a  long  time.  How- 
ever, hearings  held  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  recently  showed  quite  clearly 
that  the  regulation  of  these  markets  is 
badly  in  need  of  updating  and  strength- 
ening, and  that  additional  commodities 
should  be  brought  under  regulation. 
H.R.  13094,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  by  a  vote  of  28 
to  1,  would  accomplish  these  purposes. 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  is  now  awaiting  consideration 
by  the  House.  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  the  House  act  promptly  on  this  bill 


FRANCE  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
French  are  a  great  people,  a  people  with 
which  we  have  an  inextricable  bond.  I 
am  very  perturbed  by  the  callous  dis- 
regard of  the  facts,  and  the  credence 
given  to  commentators  who  disregard 
the  facts,  in  an  apparent  effort  to  harden 
and  exaggerate  the  current  differences 
between  the  American  and  the  French 
people. 

France  is  the  homeland  of  equality, 
liberty,  and  fraternity.  The  French  are 
not  our  enemy.  They  have  supported  us 
when  the  chips  were  down.  De  Gaulle 
was  the  first  to  support  us  during  the 
Cuban  crisis  in  1962.  Which  was  one  of 
the  first  countries  to  support  our  position 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis?  How  can 
the  French,  whose  contribution  to  the 
international  gold  bank  in  London  was 
only  9.3  percent  possibly  break  Fort 
Knox? 

I  am  disturbed  about  some  of  the  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  this  body  con- 
cerning the  recent  press  conference  of 
President  de  Gaulle.  I  am  confounded 
by  the  hostility  and  the  demand  for  re- 
taliation. I  am  particularly  amazed  at 
the  distortion  of  some  newspaper  reports 
that  De  Gaulle  made  a  number  of  anti- 
Semitic  remarks.  I  wish  my  colleagues 
would  compare  these  distortions  with 
the  actual  statements  De  Gaulle  made  on 
Israel  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba. 

I  may  not  agree  with  President  de 
Gaulle's  views  on  gold  and  the  gold 
standard,  but  I  respect  his  integrity  and 
have  always  admired  his  heroism  and 
struggle  for  freedom. 

To  that  end,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  transcript  of  General 
de  Gaulle's  press  conference  of  Novem- 
ber 27,  and  also  a  news  story  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  November  30  con- 
taining remarks  by  another  great 
Frenchman,  Jean  Monnet,  which  I  be- 
lieve more  accurately  reflects  the  true 
state  of  feeling: 

Gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  see  you.  I  am 
ready  to  answer  the  questions  that  you 
would  like  to  ask  me  on  the  subjects  that 
are  present  in  all  our  minds. 

Here  is  a  whole  group  of  subjects.  There  is 
naiturally  our  economic  and  social  policy. 
It  is  connected,  and  I  will  be  led  to  say 
so,  to  the  functioning  of  the  international 
monetary  system. 

There  is  the  question  of  the  Middle  East 
conflict,  of  course.  There  is  the  great  Quebec 
affair.  There  is  everything  related  to  Great 
Britain  and.  In  particular,  from  the  stand- 
point of  her  candidacy  for  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. There  Is  the  subject  of  the  institutions, 
our  regime,  the  manner  In  which  it  func- 
tions and  what  it  can  be  in  the  future.  I 
think  that  I  have  not  forgotten  anything, 
except  to  add  what  I  have  been  asked  re- 
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gardlng  the  trip  to  Poland,  what  was  aald 
and  what  It  means. 

Well,  we  are  going  to  reply  on  these  sub- 
jects by  beginning.  It  you  wish,  with  what 
concerns  our  economic  and  social  policy. 

Question.  General,  the  lowering  of  cus- 
toms barriers  within  the  Community  of  the 
Six  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  cus- 
toms barriers  between  the  countries  of  the 
Europe  of  the  Six  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  raise  the  problem  of  France's 
preparation  for  It.  Do  you  think  o\ir  coun- 
try Is  capable  of  facing  It? 

Some  Anglo-Saxon  press  organs  are  ac- 
cusing the  French  authorities  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
and  to  the  upheavals  recorded  on  the  gold 
market.  What  really  happened? 

Answer.  France  Is  In  the  process  of  ac- 
complishing a  vast  mutation.  A  vast  eco- 
nomic and  social  mutation.  This  has  already 
been  said.  This  mutation,  natiirally,  places 
In  question  all  the  Interests,  all  the  struc- 
tures, all  the  habits  and,  Inevitably,  all  Unds 
of  reactions,  demands  and  anxieties  that  are 
of  course  stirred  up  by  all  the  demagogies 
and  made  all  the  more  political  because  It  Is 
the  State  that  guides  this  evolution.  The 
State  alone  must  do  so.  because  It  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  Interest  and  the 
country's  destiny,  which  are  the  stakes  of 
change,  and  It  alone  can  do  so  because  It 
holds  the  necessary  means,  legal,  financial, 
administrative,  tariff,  diplomatic  and  so  on. 
Moreover,  It  must  apply  Its  action  to  the 
essential  factors  of  development  without  al- 
lowing Itself  to  dissipate  at  the  mercy  of 
fractional  or  episodic  claims. 

Well.  If  we  want  to  have  an  overall  Idea 
of  France's  economic  and  social  policy,  we 
need  only  note  on  what  points  and  In  what 
way  public  action  has  chosen  to  exercise 
Itself.  Here  Is  where  things  stand: 

In  the  Industrial  area,  the  goal  to  be 
reached  being  that  It  be  competitive  without 
any  reservation  within  the  Common  Market 
and  broadly  so  on  the  world  scale;  to  pro- 
mote Investments  that  modernize  Its  equip- 
ment; to  encourage,  to  assist  In  its  concen- 
tration and  Its  best  management  methods, 
which  gives  Its  business  firms  dimension  and 
strength;  to  foster  Its  experts  and  its  invest- 
ments abroad,  which  extend  its  field  of  ac- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  for  the  past  eight  years, 
French  Industrial  production  has  grown 
5>4%  per  year  and  that  Industrial  exports 
have  tripled,  so  to  speak. 

In  the  agricultural  area,  which  must  be- 
come one  of  the  modem  foundations  of  our 
economy,  to  Induce  Its  farms  to  live  and 
work,  not  like  in  the  past,  for  the  simple 
subsistence  of  the  families  that  cultivate 
them,  but  rather  to  provide,  sell  and  pur- 
chase the  products  that  can  make  them 
profitable:  to,  encourage  groupings  whose 
goal  Is  to  organize  production,  selection  and 
markets  toward  this  end;  to  Improve  the 
structures  by  acting  to  enlarge  the  overly 
small  plots  m  order  to  facilitate  retirement, 
conversions,  reconversions  and  mergers  and 
reparceling. 

The  fact  is  that  for  eight  years,  budgetary 
aid  to  agriculture  has  multiplied  tenfold.  It 
Is  likely  that,  at  the  rate  we  are  following. 
In  ten  years  there  will  remain  In  France 
one  million  five  hundred  tboiisand  farms 
that  will  be  at  least  profitable  as  regards  the 
great  majority,  which  wUl  employ  10%  of  our 
active  population,  instead  of  65%  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  which,  all  the  same, 
will  produce  a  total  of  three  times  more 
than  at  that  time. 

In  the  domain  of  the  advanced  activities 
that  involve  and  that  accelerate  production 
and  productivity — that  Is,  research,  the 
atom,  electronics,  aeronautics,  space,  tele- 
vision and  so  on — it  is  a  fact  that  for  eight 
years  the  State  has  been  making  a  massive 
contribution,  which  this  year  is  eight  times 
larger  than  It  was  In  1958  and  which  It  firmly 
intends  to  increase  In  the  future  by  priority. 


Naturally,  there  Is  no  Invention,  no  com- 
puter, no  machine  that  can  mean  that,  at 
the  basis  of  the  human  task,  there  is  no 
human  eflort.  F\>r  the  progress  of  men,  men 
are  needed.  And  they  must  be  numerous  be- 
cause, for  France,  all  the  possibilities  of  her 
territory  have  not  yet  been  and  still  must 
be  exploited.  That  Is  why  the  increase  of  our 
population  must  be  the  first  of  our  invest- 
ments, and  that  is  why  we  are  constantly  led 
to  take  new  measures  in  order  to  aid  better 
and  more  the  fiowering  of  our  young  French 
families.  Also,  our  active  population  must,  as 
much  as  possible,  be  divided  rationally  be- 
tween the  tasks  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of 
the  national  activity  and  each  must  be  suited 
to  his  employment.  This  implies  the  exten- 
sion and  Improvement  of  occupational  train- 
ing, that  of  the  young  and  that  of  adults, 
including  cadres  and  management. 

It  is  known  that  the  public  action  exerted 
to  that  end  Is  using  ten  times  as  many  re- 
sources as  were  used  eight  years  ago.  That 
also  implies  that  student  guidance  be  def- 
initely organized  in  the  framework  of  the 
national  educational  system,  which  Is  soon 
going  to  be  done.  It  is  also  necessary  that.  In 
the  very  considerable  and  inevitable  major 
evolution  of  all  our  activities,  labor  and 
workers  find  their  security,  despite  changes 
in  jobs  and  locations  that  are  necessary,  for 
which  public  aid  is  now  being  used  in  all 
sorts  of  forms,  either  on  the  national  scale 
or  on  the  regional  scale.  And,  lastly,  In  busi- 
ness firms,  the  direct  participation  of  em- 
ployees in  results,  capital  and  responsibili- 
ties must  become  one  of  the  basic  factors 
of  the  French  economy.  A  very  vast  social 
transformation  In  which  profit-sharing, 
henceforth  prescribed  by  law,  represents  an 
important  stage. 

Progress,  like  happiness,  exists  only  by 
comparison.  In  our  industrial  era,  our  coun- 
try got  off  to  a  late  start  compared  to  some 
others  from  the  standpoint  of  Its  develop- 
ment. For  one  hundred  years,  it  underwent 
the  direct  national  trials  and.  In  addition, 
it  Is  relatively  rather  poorly  endowed  in  nat- 
ural resources — energy  and  raw  materials. 
However,  the  fact  is  that  in  the  free  world — 
E^urope,  America,  Asia,  Africa — we  are  In  third 
place  in  terms  of  the  value  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Before  us  come,  in  this  re- 
spect, the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Among  the  major  industrial  countries,  we 
come  in  second  place,  after  the  United  States 
but  before  Germany,  Britain,  Italy,  Japan, 
In  terms  of  the  value  of  the  per  capita  na- 
tional product — which  la  also  a  gauge  of  our 
standard  of  living  and  which  has  risen  by 
an  average  of  50%  over  the  past  eight  years. 
The  fact  is  that  the  growth  rate  of  our  pro- 
ductivity is  annually  on  the  average  of  4V4  % 
which  is  less  than  In  Japan  and  Italy,  which 
Is  as  much  as  in  Germany,  but  which  is  more 
than  In  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  fact  Is  that,  excluding  America  whose 
population  is  four  times  larger  than  ovaa  and 
a  single  other  Western  ETuropean  country,  we 
have  more  researchers — 40,000 — than  any 
other  State  and  our  achievements  in  our  ad- 
vanced activities — the  atom,  the  most  sophis- 
ticated reactors  (for  example,  rapid-neutron 
reactors),  the  Caravelle,  tomorrow  the  Con- 
corde, the  Dlamant  rocket,  color  television, 
etc. — are  known  the  world  over,  and  that  is 
why  we  envisage  without  alarm  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  duties  within  the  Common 
Market.  It  is  true  that  we  find  ourselves  faced 
with  an  American  hold  on  certain  of  our 
businesses,  but  we  know  that  this  is  due,  to 
a  great  extent,  not  so  much  to  the  organic 
superiority  of  the  United  States  as  to  the 
dollar  infiation  that  it  Is  exporting  to  others 
under  the  cover  of  the  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard. It  Is  rather  remarkable  that  the  total  of 
aimual  deficits  In  the  American  balance  of 
payments  over  the  past  eight  years  is  ex- 
actly the  total  of  American  Investments  in 
the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  There  Is 
m  this,  obviously,  a  unilateral  and  artlfldal 
external  element  that  Is  weighing  on  our  na- 


tional patrimony,  and  it  Is  known  that 
France  wishes  that  an  end  be  put  to  thli 
abuse  to  the  Interest  of  the  entire  world,  and 
even  to  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  for 
whom  the  payments  deficit  and  infiation  are 
as  lamentable  as  they  are  for  everybody. 

It  is  possible  that  the  squalls  currently 
being  vmleashed — without  France  having 
anything  to  do  with  it — and  which  have 
swept  away  the  rate  of  the  pound  and  which 
threaten  that  of  the  dollar,  in  the  final 
analysis  lead  to  reestablishing  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  on  the  basis  of  Im- 
mutability, Impartiality  and  universality, 
which  are  the  privileges  of  gold. 

Those,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  our  goals  and 
our  results  In  terms  of  our  economic  policy, 
and  our  social  advancement.  People  will  say 
that  this  is  self-satisfaction.  No,  we  are  not 
completely  satisfied,  and  moreover  for  a  good 
reason:  it  is  because  the  very  character  of 
our  times  is  that,  whatever  one  may  do.  one 
can  do  more  and  one  can  do  better.  But 
given  what  we  are  achieving  in  the  midst  of 
nations,  we  believe  that  the  levers  we  are 
making  use  of  are  those  best  suited  to  us, 
and  these  levers  are:  free  enterprise,  which 
must  not  be  a  bulwark  for  Immobilism  but 
which  must  be.  on  the  contrary,  a  founda- 
tion for  Impetus,  for  risk,  for  development; 
and  international  competition,  which  re- 
quires constant  Improvement;  the  leader- 
ship, not  to  say  the  dlrlgisme,  that  selects 
the  goals  and  the  paths,  arranges  the  means 
and  harmonizes  the  efforts.  That  is  why  the 
Plan,  In  which  the  conditions  for  our  progress 
are  regularly  set  and  coordinated,  has  be- 
come a  vital  institution  In  our  country. 

MmOUS   EAST 

Question.  General,  war  broke  out  In  the 
Middle  East  six  months  ago.  It  ended  soon 
afterwards,  as  we  know.  What  do  you  think 
of  the  evolution  of  the  situation  In  that 
sector  since  last  June? 

Answer.  The  establishment  between  the 
two  world  wars — for  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  that  far — the  establishment  of  a  Zion- 
ist home  In  Palestine  and  then,  after  World 
War  n,  the  establishment  of  a  State  of 
Israel  raised  at  the  time  a  certain  nimiber 
of  apprehensions.  One  could  wonder,  Indeed, 
and  people  did  wonder,  even  among  many 
Jews,  If  the  implantation  of  this  community 
on  lands  that  had  been  acquired  In  more 
or  less  justifiable  conditions,  and  In  the  mid- 
dle of  Arab  peoples  who  were  thoroughly 
hostile  to  It,  was  not  going  to  produce  con- 
stant and  Interminable  friction  and  confilcts. 
Some  even  feared  that  the  Jews — up  to  then 
scattered,  but  who  had  remained  what  they 
had  been  down  through  the  ages,  that  la, 
an  elite  people,  sure  of  Itself  and  dominat- 
ing— once  they  gathered  on  the  site  of  their 
former  grandeur,  might  come  to  change  Into 
a  fervent  and  conquering  ambition  the  very 
touching  hopes  that  they  had  for  nineteen 
centuries. 

However,  despite  the  tide,  sometimes 
mounting,  sometimes  receding,  of  ill  will 
that  they  provoked,  that  they  caused  more 
exactly  In  certain  coimtries  and  at  certain 
times,  a  considerable  capital  of  Interest  and 
even  of  sympathy  had  formed  In  their  favor 
especially,  it  must  be  said,  in  Christendom; 
a  capital  that  resulted  from  the  vast  memory 
of  the  Bible,  nourished  at  all  the  springs  of 
a  magnificent  liturgy,  maintained  by  the 
commiseration  Inspired  by  their  ancient  mis- 
fortune and  poeticized  in  our  country  by  the 
legend  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  heightened 
by  the  abominable  persecutions  that  they 
experienced  during  World  War  n  and 
swelled,  since  they  had  again  found  a  home- 
land, by  their  constructive  work  and  the 
courage  of  their  soldiers. 

That  is  why.  independent  of  the  vast  as- 
sistance in  money,  influence  and  propaganda 
that  the  Israelis  received  from  Jewish  circles 
In  America  and  Europe,  many  countries, 
among  them  France,  saw  with  satisfaction 
the  establishment  of  their  State  on  the  ter- 
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rltory  that  had  been  recognized  them  by  the 
powers,  while  hoping  that  they  succeed,  by 
using  a  little  modesty.  In  finding  a  peaceful 
nodus  Vivendi  with  their  neighbors. 

It  must  be  said  that  these  psychological 
factors  have  changed  somewhat  since  1956; 
as  a  result  of  the  French-British  Suez  ex- 
pedition, we  saw  in  fact  appear  a  State  of 
Israel,  warrior  and  determined  to  enlarge  it- 
self. Then,  the  campaign  it  conducted  to 
double  Its  population  through  the  immigra- 
tion of  new  elements  led  one  to  think  that 
the  territory  it  had  acquired  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  long  and  that,  to  enlarge  It. 
It  would  be  led  to  use  any  occasion  that 
would  present  itself.  That  is  why,  moreover, 
the  Fifth  Republic  freed  Itself,  vis-i-vls  Is- 
rael, of  the  special  and  very  close  ties  that 
the  preceding  regime  had  established  with 
that  State,  and  the  Fifth  Republic  applied 
Itself,  on  the  contrary,  to  favoring  detente 
m  the  Middle  East. 

To  be  sure,  we  maintained  cordial  rela- 
tions with  the  Israeli  Government  and  we 
even  provided  it,  for  Its  eventual  defense, 
with  the  weapons  it  asked  to  purchase,  but 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  unsparing  in  our 
advice  for  moderation,  notably  on  disputes 
involving  the  waters  of  the  Jordan  or  skir- 
mishes which  periodically  opposed  the  forces 
of  both  sides.  Finally,  we  refused  to  give  our 
official  endorsement  to  its  installation  In  a 
sector  of  Jerusalem  which  It  had  seized  and 
we  kept  our  Embassy  In  Tel  Aviv. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  the  Algerian 
affair  was  concluded,  we  resumed  with  the 
Arab  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  the  same 
policy  of  friendship  and  cooperation  that 
had  been  France's  for  centuries  in  that  part 
of  the  world  and  that  reason  and  senti- 
ment dictate  must  today  be  one  of  the 
fundamental  bases  of  our  foreign  action. 

Of  course,  we  did  not  let  the  Arabs  Ignore 
that,  for  us.  the  State  of  Israel  was  a  fait 
accompli  and  that  we  would  not  allow  It 
to  be  destroyed.  Thus,  we  could  imagine  that 
the  day  would  come  when  our  country  could 
directly  help  to  see  to  It  that  a  real  peace  be 
concluded  and  guaranteed  in  the  Middle  East, 
provided  that  no  new  drama  came  to  rend  it. 

Unfortunately,  the  drama  did  come.  It  was 
heralded  by  a  very  great  and  constant  ten- 
sion that  resulted  from  the  scandalous  lot 
of  the  refugees  in  Jordan  and  also  from  the 
threats  of  destruction  hurled  at  Israel.  On 
May  22nd  the  Aqaba  affair,  unfortunately 
created  by  Egypt,  was  to  offer  a  pretext  to 
those  who  dreamed  of  fighting.  In  order  to 
avoid  hostilities,  France  had,  as  early  as 
May  24th,  proposed  to  the  three  other  great 
powers  to  forbid,  jointly,  each  of  the  two 
parties  from  starting  to  fight. 

On  June  2nd.  the  French  Government  had 
officially  declared  that  eventually  It  would 
lay  the  blame  on  whoever  would  first  enter 
Into  combat  and  that  is  what  it  repeated 
very  clearly  to  all  the  States  Involved;  that 
U  what  I  had  ptersonally  said  on  May  24th 
to  Mr.  Eban,  Israel's  Foreign  Affairs  Min- 
ister, whom  I  saw  In  Paris. 

"If  Israel  Is  attacked,  I  told  him,  then, 
In  substance,  we  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
destroyed.  But  if  you  attack  we  will  con- 
demn your  Initiative.  To  be  sure,  despite  the 
nimierlcal  inferiority  of  your  population, 
considering  that  you  are  much  better  orga- 
nized, much  more  united  and  much  better 
armed  than  the  Arabs,  I  do  not  doubt  that, 
in  that  event,  you  would  win  military  suc- 
cesses, but  later  you  will  find  yourselves 
engaged  locally  and  on  the  international 
level  in  grovrtng  dlfflcultlea,  all  the  more 
that  war  in  the  Middle  East  cannot  fall  to 
Increase  a  deplorable  tension  In  the  world 
and  to  have  very  unfortunate  consequences 
for  many  countries,  so  much  so  that  It  Is  on 
you,  having  become  conquerors,  that  the 
disadvantages  would  be  blamed." 

We  know  that  France's  voice  was  not 
heard.  After  attacking,  in  six  daya  of  com- 
bat. Israel  took  possession  of  the  objectives 
It  wanted  to  acquire.  Now,  It  Is  setting  up,  on 


the  territories  It  has  taken,  the  occupation 
that  cannot  take  place  without  oppression, 
repression,  deportation  and  there  Is  spring. 
Ing  up  against  It  a  resistance  which  in  its 
turn  it  qualifies  as  terrorism.  It  Is  true  that 
the  two  belligerents  are  observing,  for  the 
time  being,  in  a  more  or  less  precarious  and 
irregular  manner,  the  cease-fire  prescribed 
by  the  United  Nations,  but  it  Is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  conflict  Is  only  suspended  and 
that  there  ccm  be  no  solution,  except  through 
International  channels.  But  such  a  settle- 
ment, unless  the  United  Nations  tears  up  Its 
own  Charter,  such  a  settlement  mtist  have 
as  a  basis  the  evacuation  of  the  territories 
that  have  been  taken  by  force,  the  end  of  all 
belligerency  and  the  mutual  recognition  of 
each  State  Involved  by  all  the  others.  Then, 
through  the  decisions  of  the  United  Nations, 
In  the  presence  and  under  the  guarantee  of 
Its  forces,  it  would  probably  be  possible  to 
set  the  specific  outline  of  the  frontiers,  the 
conditions  of  life  and  security  on  both  sides, 
the  lot  of  the  refugees  and  minority  groups 
and  the  conditions  of  free  navigation  for  all, 
notably  in  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  and  the  Suez 
Canal. 

In  France's  view,  If  this  were  to  happen. 
Jerusalem  should  be  given  an  International 
status. 

For  a  settlement  to  be  Implemented,  It 
would  be  necessary  that  there  be  the  agree- 
ment of  the  great  powers  which  would  ipso 
facto  entail  that  of  the  United  Nations,  If 
such  an  agreement  came  into  being,  France 
Is  in  advance  prepared  to  lend  on  the  spot 
her  political,  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance, so  that  this  agreement  be  effectively 
applied.  But  one  cannot  see  how  any  agree- 
ment cotild  come  into  being — not  fictitiously 
on  the  basis  of  some  hollow  formula,  but 
effectively  for  a  common  action — so  long  as 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  four  will  not  have 
disengaged  Itself  from  the  hateful  war  It  la 
conducting  elsewhere.  For  everything  Is  re- 
lated In  today's  world.  Without  the  Vietnam 
drama,  the  confiict  between  Israel  and  the 
Arabs  would  not  have  become  what  It  is  and, 
if  tomorrow.  Southeast  Asia  were  to  see  peace 
re-established,  the  Middle  East  would  soon 
regain  It,  to  the  benefit  of  the  general  detente 
that  would  follow  such  an  event. 

CANADA 

Question.  Mr.  President,  last  July  from  the 
balcony  of  the  City  Hall  at  Montreal  you  said 
four  words  which  have  gone  aroimd  the 
world.  Four  months  after  this  event,  would 
you  have  any  reflections  to  add  to  those  you 
made  on  yotu  return  from  Quebec?  On  the 
other  band,  could  you  tell  us  what,  in  your 
'  view,  are  the  main  goals  of  cooperation  be- 
tween Prance  and  Quebec — a  cooperation 
which  has  been  developing  rapidly  for  some 
time? 

Answer.  It  Is  the  French  who,  over  two 
and  a  half  centuries  ago,  up  until  1763,  had 
discovered,  populated  and  administered 
Canada.  When.  204  years  ago.  the  royal  gov- 
enmient  which  had  suffered  serious  setbacks 
on  the  continent  and  which,  because  of  this, 
could  not  maintain  the  war  in  America 
Eigainst  England,  felt  It  must  leave,  60,000 
Frenchmen  had  settled  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin.  Subsequently,  their  community  re- 
ceived only  minimal  new  elements  from 
Metropolitan  France,  and  that  at  a  time  when 
mllUons  and  millions  of  British  Immigrants, 
recently  supplemented  by  new  arrivals — 
Slavs.  Mediterraneans,  Scandinavians,  Jews 
and  Asians,  who  were  led  by  the  Canadian 
Government  of  Ottawa  to  become  Angli- 
cized— were  settling  down  throughout  the 
territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British,  who  from 
that  time  had  been  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, administration,  the  army,  money,  In- 
dustry, trade  and  higher  education  In 
Canada,  had  for  long  and  naturally  exerted 
great  efforts  of  constraint  or  seduction  to 
bring  the  French  Canadians  to  renounce  be- 


ing themselves.  Thereupon,  the  huge  expan- 
sion of  the  United  States  had  been  triggered, 
an  expansion  that  threatened  to  engulf  the 
economy,  character  and  language  of  the 
country  in  the  American  mold.  Finally 
France,  absorbed  as  she  was  by  many  con- 
tinental wars  and  also  by  ntmierous  political 
crises,  dissociated  herself  from  her  aban- 
doned children  and  maintained  only  insig- 
nificant relations  with  them.  Everything, 
therefore,  seemed  to  conspire  to  their  being 
in  the  end  submerged. 

Well,  by  what  one  can  only  call  a  miracle 
of  vitality,  energy  and  loyalty,  the  fact  Is 
that  a  French  nation,  a  piece  of  our  people, 
is  appearing  today  In  Canada  and  wishing 
to  be  recognized  and  treated  as  such.  The 
60,000  Frenchmen  who  were  left  there 
formerly  are  now  over  six  million,  and  they 
are  more  French  than  ever.  In  Quebec  Itself 
there  are  four  and  a  half  million  of  them, 
that  Is,  they  constitute  the  htige  majority  of 
the  population  of  that  vast  province.  For 
generations  these  people  of  peasant  origin, 
little  people  who  cultivate  the  land,  have 
multiplied  magnificently  in  order  to  stand  up 
against  the  rising  tide  of  invaders.  At  the 
price  of  unparalleled  efforts  around  their 
poor  priests,  with  as  their  motto  "I  remem- 
ber," they  strove  to  and  succeeded  In  keeping 
their  French  language,  traditions,  religion 
and  solidarity.  But  suddenly  they  no  longer 
stop  at  this  passive  defensive  and,  like  all 
other  nations,  they  aspire  to  become  masters 
of  their  destiny.  They  do  so  all  the  more 
ardently,  now  that  they  feel  themselves  sub- 
ordinated to  the  others,  no  longer  politically 
alone  but  also  economically. 

In  effect,  given  the  rural.  Isolated  and  in- 
ferior position  to  which  the  French  com- 
munity had  been  relegated,  industrializa- 
tion proceeded,  so  to  speak,  above  It:  the 
industrialization  which,  there  sis  every- 
where, dominates  modern  life.  One  could 
therefore  see.  even  in  Quebec,  that  It  was  the 
Anglo-Saxons  who  supplied  the  capital, 
owners,  management  and  engineers,  who 
trained,  in  their  way  and  for  their  enter- 
prises, a  large  part  of  the  active  population, 
in  short,  who  disposed  of  the  country's  re- 
sources. This  preponderance,  together  with 
the  so-called  "federal"  but  necessarily  par- 
tial action  of  the  Canadian  Government  In 
Ottawa,  placed  the  French  in  an  increasingly 
Inferior  position  and  exposed  their  language, 
their  substance  and  their  character  to  in- 
creasing dangers.  They  did  not  resign  them- 
selves at  all  to  this  state  of  affairs;  they  re- 
signed themselves  all  the  less  that,  belatedly 
but  vigorously,  they  were  putting  themselves 
in  a  position  to  take  over  their  own  develop- 
ment. For  example,  the  young  people  now 
graduating  from  their  modern  universities 
and  their  new  technical  schools  feel  perfectly 
capable  of  developing  the  great  resources  of 
their  country  and  even,  without  ceasing  to 
be  French,  of  participating  in  the  discovery 
and  exploitation  of  all  that  the  rest  of 
Canada  contains.  All  this  makes  the  move- 
ment of  emancipation  that  has  seized  the 
French  people  from  across  the  Atlantic  per- 
fectly understandable  and  also  shows  that 
nothing  is  more  natural  than  the  Impetus 
that  at  the  same  time  makes  it  turn  toward 
France.  In  recent  years,  a  powerful  political 
current  has  been  formed  in  Quebec,  no  doubt 
diverse  in  its  expression  but  unanimous  as 
regards  the  determination  of  the  French  to 
take  their  affairs  into  their  own  hands.  The 
fact  Is  there  and,  of  course,  they  consider 
the  mother  country  no  longer  only  as  a  very 
dear  memory,  but  as  the  nation  whose  blood, 
heart  and  spirit  are  the  same  as  their  own 
and  whose  new  strength  la  particularly 
suited  to  contribute  to  their  progress, 
whereas,  conversely,  their  success  could  pro- 
vide for  France,  as  far  as  her  progress,  cul- 
tural expansion  and  Influence  are  concerned, 
3  considerable  support.  Thus.  In  particular, 
the  fact  that  the  French  language  will  win 
or   lose   the   battle   in   Canada   will   weigh 
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beavUy  In  the  struggle  which  U  waged  for  It 
Irom  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other. 

Thus,  It  Is  with  great  joy  and  great  Inter- 
est that  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
welcomed  In  Paris  the  Government  oX 
Quebec,  In  the  person  of  Its  successive  heads, 
Mr.  Lesage  and  Mr.  Daniel  Johnson,  and  con- 
cluded with  them  the  first  agreements  for 
common  action.  But  It  was  obvious  that  this 
rediscovery  of  one  another  by  France  and 
French  Canada  bad  to  be  solemnly  recog- 
nized and  celebrated  on  the  spot.  That  Is 
why  Mr.  Daniel  Johnson  asked  me  to  go  and 
visit  Quebec,  and  that  Is  why  I  went  last 
July. 

Nothing  can  give  any  Idea  of  the  Immense 
wave  of  French  faith  and  hope  that  swept 
through  the  entire  people  of  Quebec  when 
the  President  of  the  Republic  passed  by.  From 
Quebec  to  Montreal,  all  along  the  route,  250 
kilometers  long,  bordering  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  which  the  French  Canadians  call  the 
King's  Road  because  in  the  past,  for  genera- 
tions, their  fathers  had  hoped  that  one  day 
a  French  head  of  state  would  come  and  drive 
along  It,  millions,  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  had  gathered  to  shout  fervent- 
ly, "Long  live  France!"  And  these  millions 
were  waving  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tricolor  flags  and  of  Quebec  flags, 
and  there  was  practically  no  other  emblem. 
Everywhere  I  stopped,  having  at  my  side 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Quebec  and  one  of  his 
colleagues  and  welcomed  by  the  local  elected 
officials.  It  was  with  unanimous  enthusiasm 
that  the  crowd  welcomed  the  words  that  I 
spoke  in  expressing  three  self-evident  facts. 
First  you  are  French.  Then,  In  that  capacity, 
you  must  be  masters  of  yourselves.  And  lastly, 
you  want  Quebec's  modern  development  to 
be  yourselves.  After  which,  everyone  sang  the 
Marseillaise  with  an  indescribable  fervor. 

In  Montreal,  the  second  French  city  in  the 
world,  and  which  was  the  last  stop  on  my 
trip,  the  wave  of  liberating  passion  was  such 
that  France  had,  through  me,  the  sacred  duty 
to  respond  to  it  unequivocally  and  solemnly. 
That  is  what  I  did,  by  stating  to  the  crowd 
assembled  around  the  City  Hall  that  the 
motherland  does  not  forget  her  children  In 
Canada,  that  she  loves  them,  that  she  Intends 
to  support  them  in  their  effort  of  emancipa- 
tion and  of  progress  and  that.  In  rettirn,  she 
expects  them  to  help  her  In  the  world  today 
and  tomorrow.  And  then  I  summed  up  every- 
thing by  exclaiming  "Long  live  free  Quebec!" 
which  brought  the  flame  of  resolution  to  its 
height. 

That  Quebec  be  free  Is  Indeed  what  is  at 
issue.  At  the  point  where  things  stand.  In 
the  irreversible  situation  that  was  demon- 
strated and  accelerated  by  the  public  spirit 
during  my  passage.  It  is  evident  that  the  na- 
tional movement  of  the  French  Canadians, 
and  also  the  equilibrium  and  peace  of  all  of 
Canada,  and  moreover  the  relations  of  our 
country  with  the  other  communities  of  that 
vast  territory,  and  even  the  world's  con- 
science which  has  now  been  enlightened — all 
this  requires  that  the  question  be  solved. 

Two  conditions  are  necessary:  the  first  en- 
tails a  complete  change  regarding  the 
Canadian  structure  such  as  it  currently 
stands  as  a  result  of  the  act  granted  100 
years  ago  by  the  Queen  of  England  and  which 
created  the  federation.  In  my  opinion,  this 
will  necessarily  result  in  the  advent  of  Que- 
bec to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  State  and 
master  of  Its  national  existence  as  are. 
throughout  the  world,  so  many  other  people, 
so  many  other  States  that  are  not  as  valid 
or  even  as  populated  as  Quebec.  To  be  sure, 
this  State  of  Quebec  will  have  to  settle  with 
the  rest  of  Canada,  freely  and  on  an  equal 
footing,  the  conditions  of  their  cooperation 
In  order  to  control  and  exploit  a  very  diffi- 
cult nature  over  great  expanses  and  also  to 
cope  with  the  encroachment  of  the  United 
States. 

But  we  do  not  see  how  things  could  result 
otherwise  and,  moreover,  if  that  is  their  out- 


come. It  goes  without  saying  also  that  France 
is  quite  ready,  with  a  Canadian  entity  that 
would  take  this  new  character,  to  entertain 
the  best  possible  relations.  The  second  con- 
dition, on  which  depends  the  solution  to 
these  great  problems,  is  that  the  solidarity 
of  the  French  community  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  become  organized.  In  this  re- 
spect, things  are  progressing  well.  The  forth- 
coming meeting  in  Paris,  we  hope,  of  the 
Government  of  Quebec  and  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  should  give  an  even  greater 
impetus  to  this  g^eat  FYench  task,  essential 
in  our  century.  In  this  task,  moreover,  all  the 
French  of  Canada  that  do  not  live  In  Quebec 
and  that  number  one  and  a  half  million 
will  have  to  participate.  In  conditions  that 
will  have  to  be  set.  I  am  thinking  In  particu- 
lar of  those  250,000  Acadlans  who  settled 
in  New  Brunswick  and  who  have  also  main- 
tained a  very  touching  loyalty  to  France, 
to  her  language  and  to  her  soul. 

Basically,  all  we  French,  whether  we  come 
from  Canada  or  from  France,  we  can  say. 
like  Paul  Val6ry  wrote  a  few  days  before 
dying:  "What  has  been  done  during  so  many 
centuries  of  searching,  misfortune  and 
grandeur,  and  which  runs  such  great  risks 
in  an  era  when  the  law  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber rules,  must  not  perish.  The  fact  that  a 
French  Canada  exists  is  a  comfort  for  us.  an 
element  of  inestimable  hope  .  .  .  this  French 
Canada  asserts  our  presence  on  the  American 
continent.  It  shows  what  our  vitality,  our 
endurance,  our  value  of  work  can  be.  It  is 
to  French  Canada  that  we  must  transmit 
what  we  hold  most  precious — our  spiritual 
wealth.  Unfortunately,  too  many  French  peo- 
ple have  very  vague  and  hasty  ideas  about 
Canada."  And  Paul  Val^ry  concluded:  "Here, 
we  could  all  too  easily  criticize  our  educa- 
tional system.  What  would  he  have  said  of 
our  press  had  he  lived  long  enough  to  read 
all  that  so  very  many  of  our  newspapers 
published — is  It  not  so? — on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  General  de  Gaulle  made  to  the 
French  people  of  Canada? 

Believe  me,  for  them  also,  for  them  above 
all.  It  is  necessary  that  France  be  France. 

POLAND 

Question.  General,  during  yotir  trip  to 
Poland,  you  raised  on  several  occasions  the 
problem  of  the  frontiers  and  you  sketched 
the  broad  lines  of  a  settlement  within  the 
framework  of  a  Central  Europe.  Could  you 
give  us  more  specific  Indications  on  thla 
policy? 

Answer.  Let  me  tell  you  that  the  trip  I 
made  to  Poland  in  September  brought  to 
light,  brought  to  blinding  light,  two  obvious 
facts.  The  first  is  the  extraordinary  vitality 
of  the  Polish  people,  today  greater  than  It 
ever  was.  I  think,  despite  all  the  trials  It 
has  experienced;  and  the  second  is  its  friend- 
ship for  France,  which,  too,  has  never  been 
greater.  Finding  myself  on  Polish  territory, 
In  a  region  which,  in  my  view,  can  no  longer 
be  contested,  must  not  be  contested,  I  noted 
what  was  striking — that  is,  the  Polish  char- 
acter of  the  city  where  I  was. 

I  did  this  without  wishing,  the  least  in  the 
world,  to  offend  our  German  friends.  In  order 
to  build  the  Europe  that  must  be  built  and 
that  Iticludes  a  West,  a  Center  and  an  East, 
it  is  necessary  that  everyone  be  respected, 
including  the  great  German  people.  I  do  not 
believe  I  should  say  more  today. 

GREAT   BRrrAIN   AND   THE   COMMON   MARKET 

Question.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if,  after 
the  recent  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling, 
you  think  that  Britain  is  now  more  in  a 
position  to  enter  into  the  Common  Market 
than  six  months  ago,  when  you  held  your  last 
press  conference? 

Answer.  Ever  since  there  have  been  men 
and  ever  since  there  have  been  states,  any 
great  international  project  has  been  Imbued 
with  seductive  myths.  That  is  quite  natural, 
because  at  the  origin  of  the  action  there  Is 
always  inspiration,  and  that  was  true  for  the 


unity  of  Europe.  Ah,  bow  fine  and  how  good 
it  would  be  should  Eiuope  be  able  to  beconu 
a  fraternal  and  organized  entity  in  which 
each  people  would  find  its  prosperity  and  iti 
security.  This  also  holds  true  for  the  world. 
How  marvelous  it  would  be  to  see  disappev 
all  the  differences  of  race,  language,  ideology 
and  wealth,  all  the  rivalries,  all  the  frontlen 
that  have  always  divided  the  world. 

But,  however  sweet  dreams  may  be,  tba 
realities  are  there  and,  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  one  takes  them  into  account) 
policy  can  be  a  rather  fruitful  art  or  a  vain 
Utopia. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Idea  of  Joining  the 
British  Isles  to  the  economic  Community 
formed  by  the  six  continental  States  arousea 
wishes  everywhere  that  are  quite  justified 
Ideally,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  knowing  If  that 
could  be  done  today  without  rending,  with- 
out breaking  what  exists.  Now,  it  happens 
that  Great  Britain,  with  truly  extraordinary 
Insistence  and  haste — certain  reasons  for 
which  the  recent  monetary  events  perhaps 
cast  some  light  on — had  proposed  the  open- 
ing, without  delay,  of  negotiations  in  view 
of  her  entry  into  the  Common  Market.  At 
the  same  time,  Britain  stated  that  she  ac- 
cepted without  restriction  all  the  provisions 
that  rule  the  Community  of  the  Six,  which 
seemed  somewhat  to  contradict  the  request 
for  negotiations,  for  why  would  one  negotiate 
on  clauses  that  one  would  have  entirely  ac- 
cepted in  advance?  Actually,  we  are  view- 
ing here  the  fifth  act  of  a  play  during  which 
Britain's  very  diverse  behaviors  with  regard 
to  the  Common  Market  have  succeeded  one 
another  without  seeming  to  be  alike. 

The  first  act  had  been  London's  refusal  to 
participate  In  drafting  the  Rome  Treaty, 
which  it  was  thought,  across  the  Channel, 
would  never  come  to  anything.  The  second 
act  brought  out  Britain's  deep-seated  hos- 
tility toward  European  construction,  once 
that  construction  started  to  take  shape.  And 
I  still  hear  the  summons  which  In  Paris,  as 
early  as  June  1958,  my  friend  MacMlllan— 
then  Prime  Minister — addressed  to  me,  who 
compared  the  Common  Market  to  the  con- 
tinental blockade  and  who  threatened  to  de- 
clare it  at  least  a  tariff  war. 

The  third  act  was  the  negotiationB  con- 
ducted in  Brussels  by  Mr.  Maudllng  for  > 
year  and  a  half,  negotiations  designed  to 
make  the  Community  bow  to  Britain's  con- 
ditions and  halted  when  France  made  her 
partners  note  that  the  Issue  was  not  that 
but  precisely  the  opposite.  The  fourth  act, 
at  the  start  of  Mr.  Wilson's  Government,  was 
marked  by  London's  lack  of  interest  in  the 
Common  Market,  the  maintenance  around 
Great  Britain  of  the  six  other  European 
States  forming  the  free-trade  area,  and  a 
great  effort  exerted  to  strengthen  the  Com- 
monwealth's internal  ties.  And  now  the  fifth 
act  Is  being  played,  for  which  Great  Britain, 
this  time,  has  declared  her  candidacy,  and. 
In  order  for  it  to  be  adopted,  has  set  out 
on  the  path  of  all  the  promises  and  all  the 
pressures  imaginable. 

To  tell  the  truth,  this  attitude  Is  rather 
easy  to  explain.  The  British  people  doubtless 
discern  more  and  more  clearly  that  In  the 
great  movement  that  is  sweeping  the  world, 
in  the  face  of  the  enormoiis  power  of  the 
United  States,  the  growing  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  reborn  power  of  the  con- 
tinental States,  the  new  power  of  China,  and 
taking  Into  account  the  increasingly  cen- 
trifugal orientations  that  are  dawning  in  the 
Conunonwealth,  the  structure  and  customs 
of  its  activity,  and  even  Its  national  person- 
ality, are  henceforth  at  stake.  And.  moreover, 
the  great  economic,  financial,  monetary  and 
social  difficulties  with  which  Britain  Is  at 
grips  make  her  aware  of  it  day  after  day. 
Hence,  to  her  very  depths,  a  tendency  to  seek 
a  framework,  be  it  European,  that  would  help 
her  to  save,  to  safeguard  her  own  substance, 
that  would  permit  her  still  to  play  a  leading 
role  and  that  would  lighten  a  part  of  her 
burden. 
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And  this  could.  In  principle,  only  be  bene- 
ficial to  her.  and  could  over  the  short  term 
only  be  satisfactory  to  Europe.  But.  on  condi- 
tion that  the  British  people.  Uke  those  with 
whom  it  wUhes  to  join,  wishes  and  knows 
how  to  compel  itself  to  make  the  funda- 
mental changes  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  for  It  to  be  established  in  its  own  equi- 
Ubrlum;  for  It  Is  a  modification,  a  radical 
transformation  of  Great  Britain  that  U  nec- 
essary in  order  for  her  to  be  able  to  join  the 
continental  States. 

ThU  is  obvious  from  the  political  vlew- 
noint  But  today,  to  speak  only  of  the  eco- 
nomic domain,  the  report  that  was  addressed 
on  September  29  by  the  Commission  In  Brus- 
sels to  the  six  Governments  shows  with  the 
Kreatest  clarity  that  the  present  Common 
Market  is  Incompatible  with  the  economy, 
as  It  now  stands,  of  Britain,  whose  chronic 
balance-of -payments  deficit  is  proof  of  per- 
manent disequilibrium,  and  which  involves— 
88  to  production,  to  food  supply  sources,  to 
credit  practices,  to  working  conditions— fac- 
tors which  that  country  could  not  change 
without  modifying  Its  own  nature. 

A  Common  Market  also  Incompatible  with 
the  way  in  which  the  British  obtain  their 
food,  as  much  by  the  products  of  their  agri- 
culture, subsidized  to  the  highest  level,  as  by 
the  goods  purchased  cheaply  everywhere  in 
the  world,  particularly  In  the  Common- 
wealth, which  makes  it  impossible  for  Lon- 
don ever  really  to  accept  the  levies  laid  down 
by  the  financial  regulation,  which  would  be 
crushing  to  it.  A  Common  Market  also  in- 
compatible with  the  restrictions  Britain  im- 
poses on  the  exporting  of  capital,  which,  to 
the  contrary,  circulates  freely  among  the  Six. 
A  Common  Market  Incompatible,  lastly,  with 
the  state  of  the  pound  sterling  as  it  has 
once  again  been  brought  to  light  by  the  de- 
valuation,  as  well  as  by  the  loans  that  pre- 
ceded and  accompany  it;  the  state  of  the 
pound  sterling,  also,  that,  combined  with  the 
character  of  an  international  currency  which 
is  that  of  the  pound,  and  the  enormous  ex- 
ternal liabilities  weighing  on  it,  woiUd  not 
permit  Britain  to  belong,  at  this  time,  to 
the  solid  and  solidary  and  guaranteed  society 
In  which  are  joined  the  franc,  the  mark,  the 
lira,  the  Belgian  franc  and  the  florin. 

In  these  conditions,  what  could  be  the 
outcome  of  what  is  called  Britain's  entry 
into  the  Common  Market?  And  If  one  wanted 
despite  everything,  to  Impose  it.  It  would 
obviously  be  the  breaking  up  of  a  com- 
munity that  has  been  built  and  that  func- 
tions according  to  rules  that  do  not  tolerate 
such  a  monumental  exception.  Nor  would 
it  tolerate  the  Introduction  among  Its  main , 
members  of  a  State  who,  precisely  owing 
to  Its  currency.  Its  economy  and  its  policy, 
does  not  at  present  belong  to  Europe  as  we 
have  started  to  build  It. 

To  have  Britain  enter  and,  consequently, 
to  be  committed  now  to  negotiations  to  that 
end,  that  would  be  for  the  Six — everybody 
knows  what  this  turns  on — that  would  be 
for  the  Six  to  give  their  consent  In  advance 
to  all  the  expedients,  delays  and  facades 
that  would  be  aimed  at  masking  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  edifice  that  has  been  built  at  the 
cost  of  so  much  hardship  and  in  the  midst 
of  so  much  hope. 

It  Is  true  that  while  recognizing  the  Impoe- 
Blblllty  of  having  Britain  enter  today  Into  the 
Common  Market  as  it  exists,  one  can  wish 
all  the  same  to  sacrifice  the  latter  to  an 
agreement  with  the  former.  For  theoretically, 
the  economic  system  currently  practiced  by 
the  Six  is  not  necessarily  the  only  one  that 
Europe  could  practice.  One  can  Imagine,  for 
example,  a  free-trade  area  extending  all  over 
the  West  of  our  continent.  One  can  also 
Imagine  a  type  of  multUateral  treaty  like 
that  which  will  emerge  from  the  Kennedy 
Round  and  regulating,  among  10,  12  or  15 
European  States,  their  reciprocal  tariffs  and 
their  respective  quotas.  But  In  one  case  as  In 
the  other.   It  would   first   be   necessary   to 


abolish  the  Community  and  to  disperse  Its 
Institutions.  And  I  say  that  Prance  will 
certainly  not  ask  that.  However,  If  one  or 
another  of  her  partners,  as  Is  after  all  their 
right,  were  to  propose  this,  she  would  ex- 
amine It  with  the  other  signatories  of  the 
Rome  Treaty.  But  what  Prance  cannot  do 
Is  tj  enter  now,  with  the  British  and  their 
associates,  into  negotiations  that  would  lead 
to  destroying  the  European  construction  to 
which  she  belongs.  And  then,  that  would  In 
no  way  be  the  path  that  could  lead  to  allow- 
ing Europe  to  construct  Itself  by  Itself  and 
for  Itself,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  under 
the  dependence  of  an  economic,  monetary 
and  political  system  that  is  foreign  to  It. 

For  Europe  to  be  able  to  counterbalance 
the  iDMnense  power  of  the  United  States,  It 
is  necessary  not  at  all  to  weaken,  but  to  the 
contrary  to  strengthen  the  Community's 
ties  and  rules. 

Certainly,  those  who,  like  me,  have  proved 
by  their  acts  the  exceptional  esteem,  attach- 
ment and  respect  that  they  hold  for  Britain, 
firmly  desire  to  see  her  one  day  decide  on  and 
accomplish  the  inunense  effort  that  would 
transform  her.  Indeed,  In  order  to  facilitate 
things  for  her,  France  Is  quite  ready  to  enter 
Into  some  arrangement  that,  under  the  name 
of  association,  or  under  another  name,  would 
foster,  starting  right  away,  trade  between 
the  continental  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  British,  Scandinavians  and  Irish  on  the 
other.  Indeed,  It  Is  not  In  Paris  that  one  falls 
to  recognize  the  psychological  evolution  that 
seems  to  be  taking  shape  among  o\ir  friends 
across  the  Channel,  or  that  one  does  not  fully 
appreciate  the  merit  of  certain  steps  that 
they  had  already  taken,  and  others  that  they 
plan  to  take,  toward  re-establishing  their 
balance  within  and  their  independence  with- 
out. But  for  the  British  Isles  really  to  be  able 
to  moor  fast  to  the  continent,  a  very  vast  and 
very  far-reaching  mutation  Is  still  Involved. 
Everything  depends,  therefore,  not  at  all  on 
negotiations — which  would  be  for  the  Six 
a  march  toward  abandon  sounding  the  knell 
of  their  Community — but  rather  on  the  de- 
termination and  action  of  the  great  British 
people,  which  would  make  it  one  of  the  pil- 
lars of  the  European  Europe. 

Question.  Mr.  President,  do  the  relations 
that  have  been  established  since  the  last 
legislative  elections,  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament,  in  your  opinion  show 
a  profound  change  In  the  functioning,  and 
even  In  the  spirit  of  the  Institutions? 

For  some  time  there  has  been  much  talk 
about  post-GauUism.  General,  have  you  ever 
thought  about  this? 

Answer.  I    have    been    asked    what    post- 
'   GauUlsm  would  be.  Well,  we  will  finish  with 
this. 

There  Is  always  an  end  to  everything. 
Everyone  comes  to  an  end.  For  the  time 
being,  this  Is  not  the  case. 

In  any  event,  "after  de  Gaulle,"  that  may 
be  this  evening.  In  six  months  time  or  in  one 
year.  That  may  be  in  five  years,  since  that, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  Is  when  the 
mandate  entrusted  to  me  expires. 

But  if  I  wanted  to  make  some  people  laugh, 
or  otheia  groan,  I  would  say  that  this  could 
equally  well  last  another  10  or  15  years. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  think  so. 
After  the  constitutional  Instability  in 
which  France  was  immersed  for  so  long — we 
had  17  regimes  in  the  space  of  177  years — 
after  the  permanent  Government  crlsU  un- 
der the  Parliamentary  regime— under  the 
Third  Republic,  from  1920  to  1940,  47  Govern- 
ments In  20  years,  and  under  the  Fourth, 
from  1946  to  1968,  24  Governments  In  12 
years.  After  the  dUastrous  reign  of  the  par- 
ties displaying  over  the  years — whatever  the 
worth  of  the  men — its  powerlessness  to  settle 
the  very  great  and  moreover  very  difficult 
problems  Imposed  on  us  by  our  times,  mak- 
ing of  our  country  what  was  called  "the  sick 
man  of  Europe."  collapsing  in  1940  In  the 
tragedy  of  the  foreign  war,  then.  In  1959.  on 


the  brink  of  civil  war  and  bankruptcy.  It 
happened  that  the  French  nation,  acting  on 
the  proposal  that  I  presented  to  It,  by  a  mas- 
sive vote,  by  a  tremendoxis  majority,  endowed 
the  Republic  with  solid  Institutions  that  are 
suited  to  our  times. 

Indeed,  for  nearly  10  years  now  the  French 
Republic,  Instead  of  as  In  former  times  of- 
fering the  permanent  spectacle  of  Its  Gov- 
ernment's Impotence,  gives,  on  the  contrary, 
an  example  that  Is  recognized  everywhere  of 
solidity,  continuity  and  efficiency,  thanks  to 
which  It  obtains,  In  the  essential  fields  that 
are  called  progress,  Independence  and  peace, 
results  that  the  world  considers  conclusive. 
Apart  from  the  partisans,  nobody  doubts 
that  If  no  world  tragedy  comes  to  call  every- 
thing Into  question  In  the  coming  decades, 
the  Fifth  Republic  will  ensure  France  the 
best  possible  chances  of  prosperity,  strength 
and  Influence,  and  that.  If  the  storm  breaks 
out  once  more  on  earth.  It  alone  would  be 
in  a  position  to  assume  the  country's  destiny. 
Now,  everyone  knows  that  the  capital  ele- 
ment of  Its  Institutions  Is  the  attribution 
to  the  head  of  state,  elected  by  the  nation, 
of  the  means  of  and  responsibility  for  repre- 
senting, putting  forward  and.  If  necessary. 
Imposing,  above  all  Individual  passing  ten- 
dencies, the  nation's  higher  and  permanent 
Interest.  And  everyone  knows  that  In  order 
for  policy  to  be  consistent  with  what  Is  es- 
sential, It  falls  to  the  head  of  state  to  choose 
the  government,  to  determine  Its  composition 
and  to  preside  over  Its  meetings. 

Naturally,  it  is  this  keystone  of  the  build- 
ing that  either  partisans  of  all  origins  who, 
although  they  claim  the  contrary,  ceaselessly 
seek  to  make  power  the  stake  in  their  ambi- 
tions and  machinations,  or  the  conspirators 
of  the  totalitarian  undertaking  who  aim  at 
establishing  their  crvishing  and  dreary  dicta- 
torship, would  like  to  smash. 

Lastly,  everyone  knows  that  if  ever  the 
President's  faltering  in  his  duties  were  to 
open  the  breach  to  these  assailants,  the  polit- 
ical and  social  chaos,  the  economic,  flnanclal 
amd  monetary  deterioration  and  the  Inter- 
national decline  which  would  result,  would 
Inevitably  place  France  In  the  hands  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  main  foreign  powers. 
However,  one  may  think  that  the  present 
situation — which  In  specialized  circles  still 
aroxises  so  much  prejudice  against  the  Insti- 
tutions— will  not  last.  The  longer  the  Fifth 
Republic  lasts,  the  longer  It  will  last,  we  will 
probably  see  the  vast  majority  of  French 
citizens  definitely  loose  Interest  In  the  iise- 
less  quarrel  picked  with  a  regime  which  they 
have  moreover  formally  adopted,  to  which 
they  are  adjusting  very  well  and  whooe  dig- 
nity, solidity  and  effectiveness  they  esteem, 
whatever  the  current  disputes. 

One  may  even  think  that,  correlatlvely, 
any  parliamentary  combination  would  de- 
cidedly accommodate  Itself  to  the  effective 
separation  of  the  powers,  which  the  laws 
and  usage  do  not  allow  one  to  contravene. 

In  short,  the  day  will  no  doubt  come  when 
ovir  Constitution,  with  all  that  it  entails,  will 
have  become  as  second  nature  to  us.  In  any 
event,  and  whatever  happens,  it  Is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  the  head  of  state,  who 
is  responsible  for  upholding  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  Institutions,  and  for  orienting 
France's  policy  throughout  the  time  that  he 
alone  Is  the  mandatory  of  the  entire  French 
people. 

That,  moreover.  I  do  believe,  Is  what  those 
who  gathered  in  Lille  wished  to  demonstrate 
fer^'ently  and  solemnly,  whereas  their  assizes 
were  working  to  adapt  our  conceptions  and 
inspirations  to  changing  conditions. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  SO 

1967] 

Common  Insth'utions  Emphasized  bt  Mon- 

Nrr  AS   Only   Peace  Satkovkkd 

World  peace  can  be  safeguarded  only  by 

forming  "larger  entitles  In  the  world"  to  talk 
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out  political,  defense  and  monetary  problems, 
Jean  Monnet  said  last  night. 

Monnet,  an  architect  of  Western  European 
unity  who  has  been  dubbed  "Mr.  Europe," 
was  honored  last  night  at  the  annual  Family 
of  Man  award  dinner  In  New  York  at  the  Hil- 
ton Hotel.  Until  now,  the  citation  has  been 
limited  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

At  79  this  month,  Monnet,  who  Initiated 
the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
which  burgeoned  into  the  European  Com- 
mon Market,  expressed  new  confidence  that 
an  expanding  European  concept  will  prevail. 
On  Monday,  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  delivered  his  newest  and  harshest 
rebiiff  to  Britain  in  its  efforts  to  enter  the 
Market. 

Without  mentioning  de  Gaulle  directly, 
Monnet  once  again  last  night  said:  "I  be- 
lieve that  the  unification  of  Europe  includ- 
ing Great  Britain  will  continue  Ineluctably 
whatever  the  present  apparent  difficulties." 

Sounding  the  goal  set  out  by  the  Action 
Committee  for  a  United  States  of  Europe, 
which  he  heads,  Monnet  said:  "I  think  It  es- 
sential also  that  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope orgamze  common  institutions  In  which 
they  can  discuss  their  problems  as  equals, 
while  a  start  Is  made  on  organized  economic 
cooperation  between  the  Common  Market 
and  the  U.S.S.R." 

In  contrast  to  de  Gaulle's  new  Indictment 
of  U.S.  policy  in  Vietnam  as  a  "hateful  war," 
Monnet  said.  "Knowing  vour  country  as  I 
do.  I  am  convinced  that  the  United  States 
does  not  seek  domination  or  national  advan- 
tage but  the  organization  of  peace  In  the 
world." 
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RENEGOTIATION     BOARD     BILL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   [Mr.  Gonzalez]   may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  vsrith  one 
important  exception,  my  bill  to  curtail 
excessive  profits  on  defense  and  space 
contracts  through  the  agency  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  continues  to  wallow 
in  a  Sargasso  Sea  of  indifference. 

It  is  becalmed.  That  I  am  just  about 
the  only  force  pushing  the  strengthening 
of  the  Renegotiation  Board  becomes  more 
and  more  curious  to  me.  There  is  a  rather 
general  concern  about  the  procurement 
practices  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
A  special  commitee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  charged  Colt  with 
excessive  profits  on  the  development  of 
the  M-16  rifle,  and  Chairman  Hardy's 
subcommittee  recently  investigated  other 
examples  of  very  questionable  practices 
by  firms  contracting  with  E>OD. 

Tightening  DOD  procurement  prac- 
tices is  well  and  good.  But  there  is  an- 
other agency,  another  complementary 
way  to  prevent  war  profiteering,  a  way 
that  also  merits  congressional  concern. 
This  is  the  renegotiation  process,  estab- 
lished in  World  War  n,  and  now  prac- 
ticed by  the  Renegotiation  Board.  The 
Board  reviews  the  profit  figures  of  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  who  have 
done  over  $1  million  of  business  per  fiscal 
year  with  defense  or  space  related  agen- 
cies. It  is  the  only  independent  agency 
whose  sole  statutory  responsibility  is  to 
protect  the  American  taxpayer  from  ex- 


cessive profits  on  Government  contracts. 
It  is  the  only  agency  which  reviews  a  con- 
tractor's record  on  a  fiscal  year  basis, 
after  the  contract  work  has  been  com- 
pleted or  at  least  after  there  are  measur- 
able results  of  a  contractor's  perform- 
ance. It  is  the  only  agency  which  can 
issue  legally  enforceable  determinations 
of  excessive  profits  not  only  for  negoti- 
ated contracts,  whether  cost-plus,  fixed- 
price,  redeterminab'e  or  incentive,  but 
for  competitive  contracts  as  well,  in  most 
instances. 

I  wish  to  make  a  suggestive  com- 
parison. During  fiscal  year  1966,  the 
Renegotiation  Board  saved  the  American 
taxpayer,  through  both  directed  and  vol- 
imtary  refunds  from  contractors,  $47.8 
million  in  excessive  profits.  The  Board 
employed  178  persons  in  that  year, 
whereas  the  Department  of  Defense  em- 
ployed about  20,000  procurement  officers. 
This  Is  not  a  perfectly  just  comparison, 
for  the  Board  reviews  more  than  DOD 
contracts,  because  these  refund  figures 
represent  contracts  awarded  years 
earlier,  and  because  a  procurement  offi- 
cer Is  not  a  renegotiator.  However,  I  do 
feel  this  comparison  reinforces  the  need 
for  a  strong  independent  renegotiation 
process. 

I  stumbled  upon  the  existence  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  last  year,  when  I 
questioned  a  witness  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  con- 
cerning the  level  of  prime  contract 
awards  resulting  from  the  Vietnam  war. 
So  I  realized  by  my  own  experience  that 
the  Board  is  generally  unknown.  But  I 
have  made  numerous  attempts  since  then 
to  call  the  Board  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress.  Recently,  I  completed  seven 
statements  detailing  the  accomplish- 
ments and  the  need  for  strengthening 
the  Board.  I  accompanied  each  insertion 
with  an  article  or  an  editorial  from  the 
Nation's  press  concerning  my  efforts 
against  excessive  war  profits.  With  one 
important  exception,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
my  bill  still  received  no  attention.  But 
I  do  wish  to  here  and  now  thank  the  one 
Member  who  stated  his  knowledge  and 
support  for  the  Renegotiation  Board,  and 
who  was  generously  appreciative  of  my 
efforts  to  strengthen  it.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  James  A.  Bxtrke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  permission  to  In- 
clude at  this  point  in  my  remarks  the 
additional  articles  and  editorials  relative 
to  my  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation 
Act,  H.R.  6792: 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Oct.  21, 1967] 
Scandalous  Wab  Proitts 
All  that  can  be  said  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment's breast-beating  announcement 
that  It  Is  going  to  tighten  lU  procurement 
policies  to  guard  against  overcharges  on 
small  war  Items  Is,  "So  far,  so  good." 

Its  sudden  resolution  stems  from  an  In- 
vestigation showing  that  It  has  been  paying 
$67.50  to  $230  and  more  for  small  military 
Items  such  as  spur  gears  and  electric  cou- 
plings which  the  manufacturers'  own  cata- 
logs list  at  $3.43,  $2.75  and  less. 

A  belated  purpose  of  amendment  Is  of 
course  better  than  none  at  all.  But  the  de- 
partments announced  resolve  Is  limited  to 
an  area  In  which  the  estimated  savings  will 
total  no  more  than  $10  million  to  $26  milUon 
per  year.  Wonder  Inescapably  arises  as  to 
when  Washington  will  move  Into  those  larger 


areas  where  sloppy  procurement  poUcles  (n, 
worse)  could  be  costing  the  nation  not  Ium 
a  few  minion  a  year  but  possibly  ten«^ 
billions  in  Illegal  profits  on  major  war  itenu 
One  remedy  Immediately  at  hand  Is  Pt^„ 
Law  87-653,  better  known  as  the  Truth  te 
Contract  Negotiating  Act.  But  both  the  De. 
fense  Department  and  war  contractor*  hST. 
been  violating  this  one  right  along  not  oniv 
In  spirit  but  In  letter,  according  to  Hm 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  (D-Tex).  ^' 

Another  Is  the  War  Contracts  Renegotla 
tlon  Act  which  Rep.  Gonzalez  vainly  hw 
been  seeking  to  strengthen  and  extend  be 
yond  Its  June,  1968,  expiration  date.  The  Act 
Is  almost  totally  Ignored  although  (or  pos 
slbly  because)  It  was  the  Instrument  throueh 
which  more  than  $11  billion  In  excess  prof- 
Its  was  recovered  after  World  War  n. 

Mr.  Gonzalez'  proposal  has  been  bottled  ud 
In  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  for 
eight  months,  during  every  day  of  which  he 
has  "been  struggling  in  a  sea  of  general  In. 
difference"  to  get  action  on  the  floor. 

With  billions  at  stake,  scandal  already 
breaking  (as  In  the  case  of  the  M-ie  rifle) 
and  the  Defense  Department  blandly  ac- 
knowledging that  Its  procurement  policies 
are  sometimes  Irrational,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee's  determination  to  let  the 
whole  thing  slide  Is  Itself  a  continuing  scan- 
dal  In  which  both  Speaker  McCormack  and 
Rep.  James  A.  Burke,  the  Massachusetts 
member  of  the  committee,  ought  inunedl- 
ately  to  Interest  themselves. 

The  Defense  Department  has  blamed  cler- 
ical deficiency  for  the  mistakes  to  date.  That 
Is  not  an  acceptable  excuse  for  the  larger 
Items  now  being  uncovered.  Nor  Is  It  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  fiagrant  violations  of  law  which 
Mr.  Gonzalez  has  cited  on  the  House  floor 
while  nobody  bothered  to  listen. 

(From  the  Dayton  Dally  News,  Oct.  11,  19671 
Defense  Waste 
If  Dayton's  Rep.  Charles  Whalen  can  suc- 
ceed In  pushing  through  his  amendment  to 
the  Truth  in  Negotiations  act.  It  will  save 
the  Defense  department — and  the  public— a 
lot  of  money. 

Rep.  Whalen  cites  cases,  uncovered  by  the 
General  Aocotmtlng  Office,  of  the  government 
being  overcharged  on  defense  contracts 
largely  because  of  Incorrect  pricing  data.  The 
congressman  shouldn't  have  much  trouble 
passing  an  amendment  to  require  defense 
contractors  to  make  records  available  for 
postcontract  award  reviews  by  Defenfee  de- 
partment auditors.  The  Defense  department 
already  has  agreed  to  thU  suggestion-  the 
Job  )s  to  write  It  Into  law. 

The  public  and  Defense  department  can 
get  further  protection  if  Congress  supporU 
Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez'  (D-Tcx.)  bid  to 
Strengthen  the  Renegotiation  board.  This 
board  has  the  power  to  demand  that  a  de- 
fense contractor  make  a  refund  on  profits 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  If  they  are 
deemed  excessive. 

However,  Congress  has  been  chopping 
away  the  authority  of  the  board  since  1954. 
Today  It  has  only  one-fourth  of  the  man- 
power it  had  during  the  Korean  war  and  has 
little  Jurisdiction.  In  view  of  the  heavy  de- 
fense work  during  the  Vietnam  war,  these 
checks  on  defense  spending  are  especially 
Important. 


(From  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)   Standard- 
Times,  Oct.  5.  1967] 
Legislator  Hrrs  Lack   or  War 
PRomxExzNG  Curbs 
(By  Donald  R.  Larrabee) 
Washinoton.— With  defense  spending  at  a 
record  level  and  military  procurement  already 
exceeding  the  peak  year  of  the  Korean  war, 
Congress  Is  doing  little  or  nothing  to  guard 
against  war  profiteering. 

There  Is  no  "Truman  Committee,"  such 
as  helped  to  recover  more  than  $1   billion 
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in  excess  profits  from  World  War  II.  And 
the  Renegotiation  Board,  established  In  1951 
to  review  most  prime  (negotiated)  contracts, 
jjaa  been  virtually  legislated  out  of  effective 

*"jlep.  Henry  Gonzalez,  D-Tex.,  told  the  New 
Bedford  Standard-Times  today  that  both 
Congress  and  the  Johnson  administration 
jjem  to  be  either  "unaware  or  indifferent" 
to  war  profiteering.  He  declared  that  the  na- 
tion has  already  suffered  from  loose  procure- 
ment policies. 

WANTS  coMttrm* 

Gonzalez  called  for  creation  of  a  Joint 
Senate-Hovise  Committee  to  keep  an  eye  on 
mlliUry  purchasing.  He  recalled  that  a  spe- 
cial Senate  Committee,  headed  by  Harry  8. 
Truman  during  World  War  II,  Investigated 
waste,  extravagance  and  Inefficiency  In  the 
mlUtary  and — on  Its  own — saved  an  esti- 
mated $1  billion  by  watchguardlng  war  pro- 
duction and  procurement. 

The  senator  went  on  to  the  presidency, 
partly  on  the  strength  of  his  reputation  as 
an  investigator.  And.  out  of  the  Truman 
Committee  grew  the  War  Contracts  Price  Ad- 
justment Board,  a  forerunner  of  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  which  was  bom  at  the  height 
ol  the  Korean  war  in  1951. 

Over  a  period  of  a  dozen  years,  the  Renego- 
tiation Board  made  3,664  determinations  of 
excess  profits  totaling  $896  mUUon.  In  addi- 
tion, contractors  made  voluntary  refunds  and 
price  reductions  during  that  time  totaling 
$1.2  billion,  making  for  more  than  $2.1  bil- 
lion in  recoveries  before  allowance  for  taxes 

paid. 

But,  through  the  years,  according  to  Gon- 
zalez, Congress  has  enacted  so  many  amend- 
ments and  exemptions  that  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  Is  operating  with  badly  weakened 
authority  and  a  skeleton  crew.  In  fact  there 
was  pressure  last  year  to  let  the  basic  law 
expire. 

BASE    RAISED 

As  It  now  stands,  the  fioor  for  contract 
awards  subject  to  renegotiation  has  been 
raised  to  $1  million.  Many  sundard  Items  are 
exempted. 

Gonzalez  has  filed  a  bill,  HJl.  6792.  to  re- 
store the  $250,000  floor  written  Into  the  orig- 
inal 1951  act  and,  hopefuUy,  to  replace  some 
of  the  teeth  that  have  graduaUy  been 
knocked  out  by  an  apparently  unconcerned 
Congress. 

Yet,  no  bearings  are  scheduled  on  the  Gon- 
zalez bin  and  there  Is  little  Indication  that 
anything  will  be  done,  despite  the  dally  out- 
cry for  economy  and  the  demands  for  cut- 
backs In  federal  spending. 

The  Texas  congressman  has  been  talking 
about  the  problem  for  the  past  18  months 
but  he  can't  seem  to  attract  the  serious  at- 
tention of  his  colleagues  or  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. Prime  contract  awards  this  year 
will  probably  total  around  $45  billion,  ex- 
ceeding by  $1  billion  or  more  the  peak  year  of 
tlie  Korean  war. 

Vietnam  expenditures  alone  are  now  esti- 
mated at  around  $22  billion  a  year,  although 
Congress  has  been  hard  pressed  to  obtain 
an  exact  breakdown  of  costs  that  could 
directly  be  attributed  to  the  war. 

PROCITREMENT  CLIMBS 

Procurement  spending  climbed  far  more 
sharply  between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1967— 
by  61  per  cent — than  spending  on  the  other 
major  categories  In  the  defense  budget. 

Revelations  by  Individual  congressmen, 
particularly  Rep.  Otis  G.  Pike,  D-N.Y.,  have 
lately  highlighted  Instances  of  alleged  over- 
pricing on  specific  procurement  contracts. 
A  House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Rep.  Porter  Hardy, 
D-Va..  has  begun  a  broad  review  of  military 
procurement  policies,  procedures  and  prac- 
tices. 

Pike,  for  instance,  has  accused  Litton  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  of  making  a  "huge  profit" 
from  a  sale  of  navigation  equipment  for  the 


P104  Starflghter  Jet  used  in  Vietnam.  The 
New  York  congressman  is  a  member  of  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  but  admits  himself  that 
the  panel  Is  not  geared  to  making  a  "Tru- 
man-type" continuing  Inquiry  Into  the  major 
field  of  negotiated  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts. 

Likewise,  Gonaalez  does  not  feel  that  the 
armed  services  subcommittee  Is  going  to 
do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Supposedly,  the  Defense  Department  is 
closely  supervising  the  level  of  profits  by  Its 
major  contractors.  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
8.  McNamara — for  unexplained  reasons — has 
been  reluctant  to  discuss  publicly  a  study 
that  he  ordered  some  six  years  ago  into  the 
whole  question  of  defense  profits. 

But  some  members  of  Congress  are  ap- 
plying pressure  on  the  Secretary  to  explain 
what  progress  has  been  made  on  the  study 
and  when,  If  ever,  the  results  are  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

[From  the  Standard-Times,  Oct.  10.  1967] 
Watchdog  for  Defense  Contracts 
Congress  Is  showing  an  Inexplicable  penny 
Vise,  pound  foolish  attitude  toward  the 
proposal  by  a  Texas  member  of  the  House 
to  establish  a  watchdog  agency  on  possible 
war  profiteering. 

It  Is  not  demeaning  defense  contractors 
generally  to  observe  that  with  more  than 
$70  billion  being  spent  annually  for  national 
security,  some  $22  billion  for  a  gigantic  mili- 
tary buildup  In  Vietnam  alone,  there  is 
generous  opportunity  for  cheating,  and,  on 
legitimate  contracts,  for  unconscionable 
profits. 

The  so-called  Truman  Committee  found 
this  to  be  true  in  World  War  II.  saving  an 
estimated  $1  billion  diirlng  its  review  of 
war-time  contracts.  And,  Donald  Larrabee 
of  The  Standard-Times  Washington  Bureau 
reports,  the  postwar  successor  to  the  com- 
mittee, the  U.S.  Renegotiation  Board, 
recovered  more  than  $2  billion  In  a  dozen 
years. 

But  that  renegotiation  agency's  authority 
and  stature  has  been  so  cut  back  that  It 
Is  now  virtually  insignificant  and  the  task 
of  reviewing  war  spending  has  fallen  to 
various  committees,  subcommittees  and 
individuals,  in  uncoordinated  and  spasmodic 
effort. 

Why  not,  then,  as  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez. 
D-Texas,  urges,  appropriate  a  modest 
$250,000  to  get  the  Renegotiation  Board  fully 
functioning  again,  with  restored  powers? 

Maybe  Mr.  Gonzalez  should  provide  House 
and  Senate  leaders  with  a  review  of  the 
.famed  Harry  Lev  of  Chicago  case,  and  his 
fantastic  manipulations  with  so  mundane 
a  task  as  making  white  hats  for  Navy  en- 
listed personnel. 

Outwardly  the  only  unroutlne  aspect  of  the 
contract  awarded  Lev  was  the  number  of 
hats  Involved,  more  than  6,000,000.  But  in 
1955,  a  Senate  subconunlttee  headed  by  Sen. 
McClellan,  D-Ark.,  took  a  fiirther  look  and 
found : 

Lev  had  no  factory  when  he  got  the  con- 
tract, as  was  required.  He  rustled  one  up, 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Then  he  got  the  specifica- 
tions changed  to  1)  Increase  the  number  of 
hats  per  box,  2)  reduce  the  size  of  the  hat, 
3)  require  Installation  of  certain  items  on 
which  Lev  held  a  patent. 

In  two  years,  out  of  the  hat  contract, 
$1,400,000  In  cash  passed  through  Lev's 
hands,  $214,000  of  which  he  could  not  give 
any  destination  for.  But  a  number  of  {jersons 
In  federal  service  had  been  bribed.  And  Lev 
became  a  millionaire. 

Maybe  the  profiteers  of  this  type  axe  few. 
But  a  guardian  agency  such  as  Rep.  Gonzalez 
recommends  Is  needed  Just  to  make  sure.  The 
Renegotiation  Board  more  than  paid  its  way. 
Its  presence  today  would  save  money  and  be 
a  warning  that  the  administration  Is  not  as 
"unaware  or  indifferent"  as  Rep.  Oonsales' 
expolence  up  to  now  suggests. 


(From  the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Hampshire 
Gazette,  Oct.  16, 1967] 
New  England  Week  in  Washington 
Washington. — With  defense  spending  at  & 
record   level   and    military   procurement   al- 
ready exceeding  the  peak  year  of  the  Korean 
war.  Congress  is  doing  little  or  nothing  to 
guard  against  war  profiteering. 

There  Is  no  "Tnmian  Oommlttee,"  such  as 
helped  to  recover  more  than  $1  billion  in 
excess  profits  from  World  War  II.  And  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  established  In  1951  to 
review  most  prime  (negotiated)  contracts, 
has  been  virtually  legislated  out  of  effective 
authority. 

Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNamara  ap- 
parently ordered  a  study  of  defense  contract 
profiteering  some  six  years  ago  but  Congress 
did  not  learn  of  Its  existence  until  recently 
when  Rep.  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass.)  hapi>ened 
to  stumble  on  the  Information  while  Mc- 
Namara was  testifying  before  the  foreign 
operations  appropriations  subcommittee. 

McNamara  said  the  purpose  of  his  secret 
study  was  to  examine  profits  by  contractor, 
by  contract  and  by  type  of  contract  In  hopes 
of  setting  some  guidelines  for  military  pur- 
chasing agents  who  have  a  shopping  list  of 
about  $45  billion  a  year,  under  the  Impetus 
of  Vietnam.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the 
general  public  has  been  given  any  details 
of  the  Pentagon  findings  to  date.  McNamara 
says  only  that  his  data  Is  still  Incomplete. 

Congressman  Conte,  for  one,  is  pressing  the 
Defense  Secretary  to  determine  how  closely 
Pentagon  auditors  are  supervising  contract 
awards  to  protect  the  Government's  inter- 
ests. Conte  has  asked  for  a  full  repwrt. 

"I  think  the  Congress  Is  entitled  to  know 
what  this  study  of  defense  contractors 
shows,"  he  said.  "After  I  hear  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara, I  win  be  m  a  better  position  to 
evaluate  what  Congress  should  be  doing  In 
this  field.  It  may  be  that  we  need  to  estab- 
lish an  oversight  committee  to  make  certain 
that  excessive  profits  are  not  being  made  in 
relation  to  the  investment  and  the  risk  in- 
volved in  the  Vietnam  procurement  pro- 
gram." 

Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  (D-Tex.),  who  has 
called  for  a  Joint  Senate-House  Committee 
to  keep  an  eye  on  military  purchasing,  says 
that  both  Congress  and  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration seem  to  be  either  "unaware  or  in- 
different" to  war  profiteering.  He  believes  the 
Nation  has  already  suffered  from  loose  pro- 
curement policies. 

Gonzalez  has  a  bill  that  would  strengthen 
the  authority  of  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  review  negotiated  contracts.  Over  the  past 
15  years,  he  says.  Congress  has  enacted  so 
many  amendments  and  exemptions  that  the 
Board  cannot  do  an  effective  Job.  The  floor 
for  contract  awards  subject  to  review  has 
been  raised  to  $1  million.  The  Congressman 
wants  to  restore  the  $250,000  floor  written 
into  the  original  law. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Gonzalez,  Conte  or 
anyone  else  Is  likely  to  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity enjoyed  by  former  President  Harry 
8.  Truman  when,  as  a  Missouri  Senator, 
he  headed  a  special  Senate  committee  In- 
vestigating World  War  n  waste,  extravagance 
and  inefficiency  In  the  military.  The  Tru- 
man Committee  saved  an  estimated  $1 
billion  on  its  own  by  watchdogging  war  pro- 
duction and  procurement. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  which  grew  out 
of  these  Inquiries,  was  active  during  the 
Korean  war.  It  made  3,664  determinations 
of  excess  proflts  totaling  $806  million,  over 
a  period  of  a  dozen  years.  In  addition,  con- 
trskctors  made  voluntary  refunds  and  price 
reductions  during  that  time  totaling  $1.2 
billion,  making  for  more  than  $2.1  billion 
in  recoveries  before  allowance  for  taxes  paid. 
Prime  contract  awards  this  year  will  prob- 
ably total  about  $46  billion,  exceeding  by  $1 
billion  or  more  the  peak  yesir  of  the  Korean 
war.  Vietnam  expenditures  alone  are  now 
estimated  at  around  $22  billion  a  year,  al- 
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though  Congress  has  been  hard  pressed  to 
obtain  an  exact  breakdown  of  costs  that 
could  be  directly  attributed  to  the  war. 

Procurement  spending  climbed  far  more 
sharply  between  fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1967 — 
by  61  per  cent — than  spending  on  the  other 
major  categories  in  the  defense  budget. 

Now  and  then,  individual  congressmen 
have  uncovered  instances  of  alleged  over- 
pricing on  specific  procurement  contracts. 
But  the  charges  have  never  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  Congress.  Rep.  Porter  Hardy 
(D-Va.),  beads  a  special  investigations  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  which  comes  as  close  as  any 
group  In  Congress  to  being  a  procurement 
watchdog. 

But  the  Hardy  unit  has  largely  confined 
Itself  to  monitoring  the  effectiveness  of  a 
1962  law  which  requires  contractors  to  cer- 
tify that  cost  data  submitted  to  Pentagon 
la  complete,  accurate  and  current.  And. 
strangely,  the  question  of  profiteering  Is 
rarely  mentioned  in  the  growing  daily  out- 
cry for  economy  and  the  demands  for  cut- 
backs  In   federal   spending. 

[Fr(»n  the  San  Antonio  Express/News,  Oct. 
29,  1967] 

Otf  the  Wagon 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  report- 
edly gone  berserk  in  Its  crusade  to  trim  un- 
necessary (some  say  necessary)  government 
expenditures,  but  there  is  one  economy  band 
wagon  that  the  boys  don't  seem  Inclined  to 
mount. 

This  Is  the  proposal  of  Bexar  Rep.  Henry 
Gonzalez  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  be 
strengthened  and  its  area  broadened  so  that 
It  can  mount  a  major  drive  to  prevent  war 
profiteering.  The  value  of  prime  defense  con- 
tracts, he  keeps  telling  his  colleagues,  has 
risen  to  $44.6  billion — more  than  the  highest 
year  of  the  Korean  War — but  the  board's 
ability  to  deal  with  profiteering  has  pliun- 
meted.  It  is  down  from  724  employes  In  1953 
to  179  last  year. 

Getting  no  encouragement  from  other 
members  of  Congress.  Henry  B.  Is  imdaunted. 
He  has  Just  completed  a  series  of  seven  fioor 
appearances  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
support  of  his  proposal  from  newspapers 
throughout  the  VS.  And  he  never  tires  of 
noting  that  a  similar  board  recovered  $11 
billion  In  excess  profits  during  World  War  n. 


EDUCATION.  POLITICS,  AND  THE 
FUTURE  OP  GREECE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BradehasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  had  the  honor  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress on  education  In  Athens,  Greece,  at 
a  symposium  sponsored  by  the  Greek 
Heritage  Foundation,  an  American  or- 
ganization headed  by  Christopher  Janus, 
of  Chicago. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  address,  "Educa- 
tion, Politics,  and  the  Future  of  Greece," 
which  was  delivered  on  September  28, 
1967,  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Education,  Pouncs,  and  th«  Forxna  o*' 

Gbezck 

(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Brademas 

at  a  symp>osium  sponsored  by  the  Greek 

Heritage  Foundation,  Athena,  Greece,  Sep- 
tember 28,  1967) 
*  I  am  glad  to  be  back  In  Greece. 

My  first  visit  here  wa«  16  years  ago  as  a 
student  at  Oxford  University  and  I  remember 


still  the  emotion  I  felt  when  1  was  greeted 
at  the  train  station  in  my  father's  home  town, 
Kalamata,  by  my  uncle  and  a  dozen  other 
relatives  armed  with  bouquets  of  flowers, 
many  tears  and  a  horse-drawn  carriage  In 
which  they  whisked  me  off  to  the  house 
where  my  father  was  born. 

Ten  years  later  I  came  back  with  Chris- 
topher Janus  and  the  Greek  Heritage  Foun- 
dation— and  I  know  from  that  Journey  what 
pleasures  are  In  store  for  you  first  travelers 
to  Greece. 

In  1963,  President  Johnson  sent  me  on  Air 
Force  One  with  President  Truman,  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  others  In  a  delegation  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  King  Paul.  And  only 
last  month  I  had  the  privilege  of  returning 
to  Athens  with  the  distinguished  and  beloved 
Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
of  North  and  South  America,  Archbishop 
lakovos,  to  attend  meetings  of  the  American 
Archdlocesan  Council  here. 

Yet  I  am  glad  to  be  back  in  Greece  so  soon 
after  my  last  visit  because  It  affords  me  the 
opportunity  to  talk  about  a  subject  which 
is  both  central  to  my  own  responsibility  as 
an  American  legislator  and  crucial  to  the 
future  of  Greece— education. 

For  nearly  nine  years  I  have  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  has  primary  respon- 
sibility for  legislation  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Indeed,  I  am  proud  to  sit  In  the  same 
subcommittee  seat  on  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  which  John  P.  Kennedy 
held  when  he  waa  a  Congressman  20  years 
ago. 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  students 
ana  teachers  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  also  in  Buenoe  Aires  and  Berlin,  Lon- 
don and  Leningrad,  Warsaw  and  Djakarta, 
Cancaa  and  Kyoto;  I  have,  therefore,  little 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  future  of  all 
these  nations,  including  our  own,  will  very 
largely  depend  on  the  kind  of  education  they 
afford  their  young  people. 

This  la  surely  true  of  the  future  of  Greece 
as  well. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  qutllty  of  Greek 
life,  the  prosperity  of  the  Greek  people  and 
the  future  of  democracy  In  Greece  will  in 
large  measure  be  determined  by  the  re- 
sponses to  five  major  challenges  to  Greece's 
educational  system — and  I  shall  shortly  dis- 
cuss them. 

GREEKS    THE    FIRST    EDUCATORS 

It  Is,  I  think  most  appropriate  that  we 
discuss  education  here  In  Athens  ...  for  the 
theme  of  this  symposium  Is  "The  Cultural 
Contributions  of  the  Greeks — Ancient  and 
Modem"  .  .  .  and  It  was  the  Greeks,  after 
all.  who  were  the  first  genuine  educators  of 
the  Western  world,  the  first  to  raise  pro- 
found questions  about  how  to  educate  both 
children  and  men. 

But  even  as  the  ancient  Greeks  criticized 
their  educational  system,  we,  too — modern 
Americans  and  modern  Greeks — must  an- 
swer serious  questions  about  our  own  sys- 
tems of  learning  and  teaching. 

I  think  this  Is  especially  important  In 
Greece  at  a  time  when  a  new  regime  is 
reviewing  some  of  the  educational  reforms 
begun  a  few  years  ago. 

Before  I  discuss  the  five  decisions  con- 
fronting those  who  shape  Greece's  educa- 
tional system,  I  want  to  make  some  observa- 
tions about  education  generally  based  on 
my  own  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional committee  that  helps  shape  edu- 
cational policy,  at  least  at  the  Federal  level. 
In  our  own  country. 

education:  the  ket  to  deveiopment  in 
latin  america 

In  the  spring  of  1961.  shortly  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  outlined  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  I  went  to  Argentina  to  gather  In- 
formation on  the  potential  role  of  higher 
education  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance. 
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That  vUlt  persuaded  me  that  the  nnt 
versities  of  Latin  America  are  an  Indignm' 
sable  key  to  the  economic  development  Md 
social  reform  these  nations  must  have  u 
they  are  to  create  democratic  societies  and 
free  political  Institutions  that  will  endun 

The  universities  of  Latin  America  mutt 
produce  the  engineers,  the  agricultural  soe- 
clallsts.  the  economists,  the  scientists  th» 
public  administrators  and  the  teachen 
needed  to  fight  hunger,  poverty  and  dlseag. 
and  to  move  the  economies  of  their  countrie* 
Into  the  twentieth  century. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  there  la  in 
creasing  agreement  on  the  thesU  set  forth 
by  a  number  of  economists  In  recent  yean 
notably  Theodore  Schultz  of  the  Unlvemtr 
of  Chicago,  that  a  critical  factor  in  thj 
economic  growth  of  the  emerging  nations- 
such  as  Latin  America — is  human  capital 
trained  and  educated  men  and  women,  ai 
distinguished  from  physical  resources. 

The  need  of  Latin  America  to  Invest  more 
In  education,  with  highest  priority  in  the 
strategic  fields— those  that  contribute  moat 
directly  to  the  economic  development  of  a 
country— Is  Just  as  urgent  In  the  emerging 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

the  soviet  union:  commitment  to  scnu- 
tific  and  technical  education 

Let  me  turn  to  a  second  example  within 
my  own  experience — the  Soviet  Union. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Congressional  subcom- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  visited 
schools  and  technical  Institutes,  colleges  and 
universities  in  Moscow,  Kiev  and  Leningrad. 

Our  subcommittee  left  Russia  with  several 
vivid  impressions. 

We  were  struck  first  by  the  great  em- 
phasis the  Soviet  Union  places  on  science 
and  technology.  Through  their  centrally 
planned  economy,  the  Soviets  have  been  able 
to  allocate  an  Immense  share  of  their  educa- 
tional resources  for  the  production  of  highly 
skilled  scientists  and  technicians. 

Soviet  accomplishments,  from  the  flnt 
Sputnik  to  the  huge  Bratsk  hydro-electrtc 
station  to  the  Serpuhkov  electron  accelerator 
are  concrete  evidence  of  the  great  success  of 
this  policy. 

A  second  striking  characteristic  of  Soviet 
education  is  the  insistence  on  providing 
access  to  successive  levels  of  education  ac- 
cording to  ability. 

There  is  room  at  the  top  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and,  next  to  Commimlst  party 
activity,  the  best  way  up  the  ladder  for  the 
Soviet  man  or  woman  Is  education — espe- 
cially scientific  or  technical  education. 

This  combination  of:  1)  a  totalitarian 
system.  In  which  the  flow  In  national  in- 
vestment in  education  can  be  controlled 
from  the  center;  with  2)  a  strong  emphasla 
on  producing  scientists  and  engineers;  and 
3)  a  determination  to  overtake  the  West  eco- 
nomically and  technically  should  help  us 
all  understand  why  the  Soviet  Union  Is  so 
Intensely  committed  to  education. 
japan:  widespread  education  the  secret  to 

ECONOMIC  growth 

I  have  spoken  of  the  role  of  education  In 
an  underdeveloped  area — Latin  America— 
and  a  highly  Industrialized,  Communist 
state — the  Soviet  Union — and  now  I  shall  say 
a  word  about  education  In  another  Indus- 
trialized nation  but  one  allied  with  the 
United  States  and  in  Asia — Japan. 

I  returned  from  Japan  to  Washington  only 
last  week  after  several  days  of  meetings  in 
Shlmoda — where  Admiral  Perry  opened 
Japan  to  the  Weet  a  little  over  a  century 
ago — and  where  government  officials,  schol- 
ars and  businessmen  from  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  meeting  as  the  Japanese 
American  Assembly,  reviewed  the  spectrum 
of  our  relationships  with  each  other. 

What  Immediately  strikes  the  traveler  on 
his  first  visit  to  Japan — at  lectst  this  one — 
is  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the  place. 
There  are  people  everywhere — one  takes  a 
train  through  an  almost  endless  chain  of 
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thickly  populated  urban  conglomerations — 
tad  they  are  all  working  as  if  tomorrow  were 
to  bring  their  last  paychecks.  But  the  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  Japan  in  the  post-war 

jjod— averaging  about  ten  percent  in  real 
terms  over  the  decade  1955-1964—18  only 
partially  to  be  explained  by  the  Japanese 
propensity  for  work. 

There  are  of  course  several  other  factors 
but  a  key  one,  as  a  survey  In  the  Economist 
of  London  reported  last  May,  "Is  always  a 
shock  for  a  visiting  Briton  to  realize.  It  Is 
that  Japan  Is  now  a  more  educated  society 
than  Britain." 

popular  schooling  In  Japan  has  expanded 
beyond  the  nine  year  compulsory  level  to 
train  masses  of  workers  in  the  skills  now 
needed  for  offices,  laboratories  and  the  bur- 
geoning new  industry,  while  at  the  same 
tune  Japan  Is  spawning  a  huge  university 
population. 

Seventy  percent  of  Japanese  children, 
compared  to  under  forty  percent  of  British, 
stay  In  school  to  the  age  of  18  or  past;  some 
sixteen  percent,  versus  less  than  ten  per- 
cent in  Britain,  go  to  college;  and  within  five 
years,  some  thirty  percent  of  Japan's  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  market  will  have  col- 
lege or  university  degree*. 

And  the  training  of  all  of  these  people 
continues  once  inside  the  Industrial  firms 
they  Join. 

Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that.  In  terms 
of  per  capita  Income,  Japan  is  three  genera- 
tions ahead  of  most  of  Asia  and  that  it  ranks 
only  behind  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  perhaps  West  Germany  as  an  In- 
dustrial power? 

Knowledge  haa  been  an  essential  Ingredi- 
ent of  the  economic  miracle  of  Japan. 

UNITED    states:    THE    EXPANDING    COMMITMENT 
TO    EDUCATION 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  United  States,  for 
I  believe  that  the  successes  and  problems  of 
American  education,  like  those  of  Latin 
America,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan,  con- 
tain lessons  which  are  relevant  to  education 
in  Greece. 

Commitment  to  education  has  character- 
ized American  history  since  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrims.  Americana  have  placed  unusual 
faith  in  their  schools  and  colleges,  and  this 
faith  has  served  them  well. 

Yet  despite  this  commitment  by  the 
world's  wealthiest  nation,  we  have  become 
increasingly  aware  that  we  have  not  by  any 
means  been  fully  meeting  our  own  respon- 
sibilities to  our  schools  and  universities. 
Only  in  the  last  few  years  have  we  seen  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion channeling  billions  of  dollars  to  support 
and  Improve  American  education  at  all  lev- 
els. To  supplement  the  efforts  of  state  and 
local  governments,  and  private  resources,  the 
Pederal  government  Is  now  investing  huge 
sums  In  the  construction  of  classrooms,  li- 
braries and  laboratories;  In  library  books  and 
materials;  In  loans  and  scholarships  for  col- 
lege students;  and  In  programs  designed  to 
stimulate  quality  In  education. 

Only  recently  we  have  assigned  our  schools 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  all — help- 
ing to  overcome  the  debilitating  effects  of 
long-term  deprivation  among  the  nation's 
poor  and  disadvantaged  children — especially 
Negro  children. 

We  have  not  had  enough  time  fully  to 
assess  the  Impact  of  all  these  programs.  Even 
BO  we  know  that  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Par  too  many  qualified  young  Americans  still 
cannot  afford  to  attend  college.  Our  system 
of  vocational  education  has  not  kept  pace 
with  technological  change.  The  rising  campus 
population  Is  placing  great  strains  on  exist- 
ing educational  facilities. 

Above  all,  as  I  have  Just  suggested,  there 
are  still  certain  segments  of  our  population 
which,  because  of  Inferior  education  and 
racial  injustice,  continue  to  be  locked  out 
of  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  Although 


there  Is  not  complete  agreement  on  the 
answer  to  this  overriding  Issue  In  American 
domestic  life,  there  Is  near  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  an  indispensable  part  of  the  solu- 
tion lies  In  far  greater  efforts  to  provide  edu- 
cation and  training  for  all  our  citizens,  and 
especially  for  the  children  of  the  urban 
ghetto. 

The  new  and  expanding  American  commit- 
ment to  education — one  of  the  most  exciting 
phenomena  of  the  last  few  years  In  the  United 
States — was  perhaps  best  explained  in  the 
words  of  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  said : 

"Education  is  both  the  foundation  and  the 
unifying  force  of  our  democratic  way  of  life — 
It  Is  the  mainstream  of  our  economic  and 
social  progress — it  Is  the  highest  expression 
of  achievement  In  our  society,  ennobling  and 
enriching  human  life.  In  short.  It  Is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  profitable  Investment 
society  can  make  and  the  richest  reward  It 
can  offer. 

EDUCATION    AND    THE    FUTURE    OF    GREECE 

With  these  considerations  about  the  role 
of  education  In  other  countries  In  mind,  let 
us  now  turn  to  Greece  and  refiect  on  what 
education  means  to  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion. 

We  all  know  that  few  people  have  held 
learning  and  knowledge  In  such  high  regard 
as  the  Greeks  of  the  Golden  Age  and  Hel- 
lenistic periods.  In  later  times  as  well,  in- 
cluding the  Byzantine  and  Ottoman  periods, 
the  classical  dedication  to  learning — to 
paideia — sometimes  fiourished  and  always 
endured.  Even  In  the  darkest  periods  of 
Ottoman  domination,  the  ancient  Greek  no- 
tion of  eleftheria — freedom  of  mind,  body, 
and  spirit — was  somehow  kept  alive,  and 
Indeed,  in  many  ways  helped  lay  the  ground- 
work for  the  creation  of  an  Independent 
Greek  state. 

In  the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  thirty 
years  after  Greek  Independence,  Matthew 
Arnold  was  able  to  say  that  the  Greek  peo- 
ple among  all  Europeans,  were  "ardently  de- 
sirous of  knowledge".  As  Greece  entered  the 
20th  century,  Greek  education  compared 
quite  favorably  with  most  European  coxin- 
trles,  at  least  as  measured  by  literacy  rates 
and  school  attendance. 

Professor  Andreas  Kazamlas  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  has  noted  that  by  this 
time  the  Greeks  "possessed  a  reasonably 
well-graded  system  of  education  from  ele- 
mentary to  higher.  Including  teacher  train- 
ing institutions  and  some  technical  and  vo- 
cational establishments." 

As  the  present  century  unfolded,  however, 
Greek  education  suffered  from  conditions 
which  afflicted  much  of  Europe.  Persistent 
wars,  political  Instability,  powerful  institu- 
tionalized Interests,  and  conflicting  social  and 
educational  ideologies  Impeded  educational 
progress. 

World  War  II  and  the  clvU  war  created 
havoc.  By  1950,  according  to  Professor  Kaza- 
mlas. over  70  percent  of  the  school  buildings 
were  either  destroyed  or  heavily  damaged, 
ninety  percent  of  school  equipment  was  lost, 
and  the  teacher  corps  Itself  was  decimated. 
Administrative  chaos  abounded. 

The  post-war  years  saw  a  growing  dissatis- 
faction with  the  state  of  education.  Critics 
contended  that  the  gymnasia  (the  six-year, 
post-elementary  schools)  had  become  too 
preoccupied  with  a  classical  curriculum  at 
the  expense  of  such  subjects  as  contemporary 
literature  and  the  sciences.  Critics  further 
contended  that  technical  and  vocational  edu- 
cation, while  making  some  progress,  was  woe- 
fully inadequate  to  the  needs  of  a  modern 
society.  The  universities  were  thought  to  be 
overcrowded,  understaffed  and,  like  the 
gymnasia,  wedded  to  an  anachronistic  cur- 
riculum. 

In  1957.  against  this  background  of  dis- 
content, the  government  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  scrutinize  the  educational  sys- 
tem and  to  propose  guidelines  for  change.  As 


one  scholar  has  said,  "The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee ushered  In  a  ferment  for  reform  un- 
paralleled In  the  history  of  modem  Greek 
education."  Following  this  report,  major  leg- 
islative reforms  were  enacted  In  1959  and 
again  In  1964. 

I  shall  not  here  describe  In  detail  the  re- 
form effort  begun  In  these  years,  but  I  must 
note  that  the  thnist  of  the  reforms  was  to 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  modern  Greek 
heritage  and  to  expand  and  update  the  con- 
tent of  the  curriculum.  Considerable  progress 
was  made,  for  example.  In  adapting  educa- 
tion and  training  to  contemporary  economic 
needs.  And  the  need  for  greater  equality  In 
educational  opportunities  was  underscored. 
The  1964  legislation  declared :  "The  basis  and 
the  guarantee  of  a  true  democracy  rest  on 
equality — without  discrimination — of  all  cit- 
izens to  acquire  the  benefits  of  education." 

Although  the  beginnings  of  reform  spoke 
well  for  the  futiire  of  Greek  education, 
serious  problems  remained  to  be  faced.  Com- 
pared to  other  Western  European  countries — 
or  say.  Japan — the  shortcomings  were  still 
very  serious,  In  large  part  because  not  enough 
resources  were  being  allocated  to  education. 

Nonetheless  and  in  spite  of  these  problems, 
the  dominant  theme  of  the  reform  movement 
was  proodos — progress.  The  ideals,  at  least, 
had  been  defined,  the  goals  established,  and 
there  was  advance.  Crucial  decisions,  how- 
ever, were  yet  to  be  made  as  of  April  1967. 

As  a  practicing  ix>Iltlclan  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Congressional  committee  that  han- 
dles some  of  the  most  controversial  legisla- 
tion In  American  politics,  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  Interaction  between  education  and 
politics.  We  all  recognize  that  the  develop- 
ment of  an  educational  system  does  not  take 
place  within  a  vacuum — In  the  United  Statee, 
In  Greece  or  in  any  other  country. 

And  so  I  realize  that  the  political  frame- 
work within  which  decisions  on  education 
are  made  In  Greece  In  the  months  ahead  will 
have  an  Important  bearing  on  the  Greek 
educational  system. 

FIVE    MAJOR    CHAIXENCBS   TO   THE    CREEK 
EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEM 

Keeping  this  factor  In  mind,  I  want  to  con- 
clude my  discussion  by  reiterating  that  the 
quality  of  Greek  life,  the  prosperity  of  the 
Greek  people  and  the  future  of  democracy 
m  Greece  will  In  large  measure  be  deter- 
mined by  the  response  to  five  major  chal- 
lenges to  Greece's  educational  system. 

These  five  Issues  are  important  In  every 
country  today,  but  especially  so  In  Greece. 
They  are: 

1.  The  need  to  invest  more  resources  in 
education. 

Every  nation  must  decide  what  proportion 
of  Its  national  wealth  it  wiU  Invest  In  edu- 
cation. I  have  already  said  that  even  In  the 
world's  most  affluent  nation,  the  United 
States,  we  stlU  allocate  far  too  little  for  edu- 
cation. 

Tet  In  Greece,  education  has  been  kept  on 
a  starvation  diet. 

Experts  report  that  Greece  ranks  second 
lowest  among  Eviropean  countries  In  public 
expenditures  on  education  as  a  percentage  of 
Gross  National  Product — ahead  of  Spain  but 
below  Turkey. 

The  economic  development  and  Industrial 
growth  of  Greece,  as  of  other  modern  socie- 
ties. Is  largely  dependent  on  an  adequate 
supply  of  trained  men  and  women. 

Without  sxifflclent  Investment  In  himian 
resources  development  In  Greece,  social  and 
economic  progress  will  be  severely  limited. 

And  let  me  here  add  that  watering  down 
the  quality  of  education,  by,  for  example, 
providing  too  few  teachers,  too  few  books 
and  Inadequate  equipment,  Is  no  lasting  an- 
swer to  Increased  numbers  of  students.  The 
success  of  an  educational  system  depends  on 
meeting  qualitative  as  well  as  quantitative 
standards. 

2.  The  need  to  place  more  stress  on  techni- 
cal and  vocational  education. 
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I  have  said  tbat  modern  economists  have 
effectively  shown  that  Investment  In  human 
capital  as  well  as  physical  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  essential  to  economic  growth.  And 
I  have  noted  that  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Japan  have  given  high  priority  to  this  area 
of  education. 

Even  an  advanced  Industrial  society  like 
the  United  States  has  serious  weaknesses  In 
its  vocational  and  technical  education  pro- 
grams, and  we  In  America  are  now  seeking  to 
make  radical  Improvements  in  ova  Job  train- 
ing programs. 

Less  highly  developed  nations  like  Greece 
need  to  make  Intensified  efforts  to  train 
more  young  people  as  technicians,  agrono- 
mists, economists,  scientists,  public  adminis- 
trators and  for  other  careers  crucial  to  the 
building  of  a  modern  economy. 

3.  The  need  to  assure  widespread  access  to 
education,  basing  opportunity  for  schooling 
on  merit  rather  than  means. 

Nations  that  restrict  the  chance  for  an 
education  to  a  few  waste  the  most  precious 
resource  they  have — brainpower. 

It  has  only  been  within  recent  years  that 
the  United  States  has  begun  to  provide  Fed- 
erally financed  loans  and  scholarships  to 
talented  but  needy  young  people  seeking  to 
go  to  college.  As  President  Johnson  said, 
"This  nation  Is  determined  to  give  all  our 
young  the  education  they  deserve." 

In  a  poorer  country  like  Greece,  the  ex- 
tension of  opportunities  for  education — both 
high  school  and  university — to  talented 
young  people,  poor  as  well  as  rich.  Is  critical 
to  the  future  of  the  nation. 

A  philosophy  that  restricts  education  to  an 
elite  is  self-defeating. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  reforms  in 
Greece  that  enable  more  students  to  complete 
high  school  and  the  university  will  be  main- 
tained and  expanded. 

4.  The  need  to  develop  effective  programs 
of  citizenship  education. 

An  important  legacy  of  Periclean  Greece 
to  Western  civilization  was  the  concept  of 
the  responsible  citizen,  one  who  participates 
fully  In  the  life  of  his  community. 

The  effort  to  teach  Greek  school  children 
the  principles  of  democracy  today  should  be 
Intensified. 

For  it  Is  surely  clear  that  a  widespread  ap- 
preciation by  the  citizenry  of  both  their 
rights  and  responsibilities  as  citizens  Is  in- 
dispensable in  a  society  that  claims  to  be 
free. 

Greece  taught  this  great  lesson  to  the  world 
many  centuries  ago  and  every  democratic  na- 
tion still  aspires  to  practice  this  Ideal. 

I  might  here  note  that  citizenship  educa- 
tion In  the  United  States  is  expanding  to  In- 
clude the  notion  of  public  service.  More  and 
more  young  Americans  are  seeking  to  serve 
their  fellow  man  through  enrolling  In  the 
Peace  Corps  abroad  and  enlisting  in  the  War 
on  Poverty  at  home. 

Perhaps  Greek  educators  will  want  to  con- 
sider devising  programs  designed  to  Instill 
this  concept  of  public  service. 

5.  The  need  to  assure  freedom  of  inquiry 
and  discussion  to  teachers  and  students. 

It  was  the  glory  of  5th  Century  Athena 
that  her  gates  were  always  open  to  new  peo- 
ple and  new  ideas.  The  conviction  that  the 
freedom  of  the  human  spirit  depends  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind  has  become  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  legacy  which  Amer- 
ica and  the  entire  Western  world  Inherited 
from  Greece. 

This  legacy  has  become  the  basis  of  acade- 
mic freedom — freedom  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  think,  to  question,  to  criticize  with- 
out being  threatened  or  coerced. 

I  must  confess  that  academic  freedom  has 
come  under  frequent  attack  in  the  Umted 
States.  Few  Americans  are  proud,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  era  of  McCarthylsm  and  the 
assault  on  academic  and  other  forms  of  free- 
dom that  It  represented.  In  this  connection, 
I  think  you  may  be  Interested  to  know  that 
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one  of  the  continuing  concerns  of  President 
Kennedy  was  to  press  for  the  elimination  of 
a  loyalty  oath  that  had  been  required  of 
university  students  who  applied  for  govern- 
ment loans. 

For  President  Kennedy  recognized  the  Im- 
portance in  a  democratic  society  of  assuring 
the  right  of  free  inquiry  to  students  and 
teachers  and  he  successfully  fought  to  have 
this  loyalty  oath,  a  symbol  of  hostility  to  free 
Inquiry,  removed  from  the  law. 

Tet  even  in  our  own  d.iy  academic  freedom 
from  tlms  to  time  comes  under  nttack  in  the 
United  States.  We  know  academic  freedom 
was  destroyed  in  Nazi  Germany,  and  we 
know  that  It  is  not  respected  in  Communist 
states.  It  Is  now  an  important  Issue  In  Greek 
life,  and  we  oil  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  it  will 
be  resolved  in  such  fashion  as  to  strengthen 
the  In-titutlons  of  freedom  In  Greece. 

When  constitutional  government  Is  re- 
stored to  Greece — as  the  pre.sent  government 
has  promised  it  will  be- -this  question  of 
freedom  for  students  and  teachers  will  un- 
doubtedly come  more  sharply  Into  focus. 

How  Greece  responds  to  these  five  chal- 
lenges to  education  will,  I  repeat,  tell  much 
about  the  future  of  the  Greek  people  In  the 
20th  century. 

StTMMART 

Let  me  summarize  what  I  have  tried  to 
say. 

Education  in  Greece,  like  the  Greek  nation 
Itself,  is  In  a  period  of  flux. 

As  an  American  of  Greek  ancestry  and  as 
a  legislator  principally  Interested  in  educa- 
tion. I  have  ventured,  first,  to  draw  some  les- 
sons about  education  from  my  observations 
in  my  own  country  and  i.i  other  lands. 

I  have  susgested,  second,  that  every  nation 
that  seeks  to  lift  the  qucllty  of  life  of  its 
individual  citizens  and  to  advance  economi- 
cally and  socially  must  make  an  adequate 
investment  In  education.  For  I  believe  with 
President  Kennedy  that  "education  is  the 
keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedom  and  prog- 
ress." 

Finally,  I  have  touched  briefly  on  some  of 
the  critical  Issues — as  I  view  them — confront- 
ing education  in  Greece.  Each  of  them  is  an 
issue  which  is  also  Important  In  the  United 
States  and  I  dare  say  to  every  other  nation 
as  well. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  that  It  has  not 
been  my  purpose  to  tell  the  Greek  people 
how  they  should  operate  their  educational 
system.  Rather,  I  have  sought,  as  one  who 
loves  Greece  and  wants  to  see  the  land  of 
his  father's  birth  and  the  land  which  Is  the 
home  of  our  common  Intellectual  heritage, 
flower  and  flourish.  In  Pericles'  magnificent 
funeral  oration  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
Pericles  says  of  Athens,  "In  a  word  I  claim 
that  our  city  as  a  whole  is  an  education  to 
Greece  and  that  her  members  yield  to  none, 
man  to  man,  for  Independence  of  spirit, 
many-sidedness  of  attainment,  and  complete 
self-reliance  in  limbs  and  brain." 

It  Is  in  that  same  noble  spirit  that  Pericles 
also  said.  In  praising  the  citizens  of  Athens 
that  ".  .  .  Instead  of  looking  on  discussion  as 
a  stimibllng-block  In  the  way  of  action,  we 
(Athenians)  think  It  an  Indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  any  wise  action  at  all." 

I  believe  that  Pericles'  advice  then  Is  still 
worth  following  today  In  Greece  and.  Indeed, 
In  every  land.  In  particular,  I  hope  that 
Athenians  and  all  Greeks  will  still  be  able  to 
discuss  the  vital  Issues  affecting  education 
and.  for  that  matter.  Issues  touching  the 
whole  of  Greek  life.  I  am  confident  that  free 
men  everywhere  share  that  hope. 


UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  AND  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT:  TIME 
FOR  REASSESSMENT 

Mr,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradojas]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  Uj. 

Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theii 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yestcr 

day,  November  29,  1967,  I  had  the  honor 

of  addressing  the  annual  conference  of 

the  National  Council  of  University  Re- 

search  Administrators  here  in  Washine. 

ton.  D.C. 
The  subject  of  my  address  was  the  re- 

lationship  between  the  universities  and 

research  supported  by  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernment. 
I  insert  this  address  at  this  point  In 

the  Record: 

Univehsttt     Research     and     the     PEDiut 
Government  :  Time  for  Reassessment 

(An  address  by  Congressman  John  BRADiaiis, 
at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Natlonsl 
Council  of  University  Research  Admin- 
istrators. Washington,  D.C,  November  29 
1967) 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to- 
day to  talk  to  you  about  the  slgnlflcance 
of  your  work  as  directors  of  university  re- 
search  programs,  for  I  believe  that  the  re- 
search  for  which  you  bear  som^  respoul. 
blllty  Is  of  great  slgnlflcance  not  only  to 
your  respective  Institutions  but  to  the  entlw 
nation. 

Yet  the  wider  Implications  of  the  struc- 
ture of  research  In  the  United  States  have 
received  far  too  Uttle  attention  from  th» 
university  community,  the  Federal  executlw 
agencies  or  from  us  In  Congress. 

I  recognize  that  no  two  universities  are 
organized  Identically  and  that  your  own  r«. 
sponslblUties  vary  from  one  Institution  to 
another.  Some  of  you  may  function  chiefly 
as  brokers  between  the  talent  pool  of  prin- 
cipal Investigators  on  campus  and  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  here  In  Washington  that 
dispense  research  and  development  grant*. 
Others  of  you  may  have  some  major  respon- 
sibility for  molding  the  policies  of  your 
Institution  with  regard  to  research. 

Tet  I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  of  you.  in 
carrying  out  your  duties,  exercise  consid- 
erable Influence  In  counselling  your  respec- 
tive Institutions  In  an  area  of  policy  criti- 
cal Importance  not  only  to  your  university 
but  also,  because  of  the  effects  of  research 
activities,  to  the  nation. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  and  in  this  con- 
text that  I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some 
observations  on  the  relationship  between  the 
university  and  government-sponsored  r»- 
search. 

TIME     NOW    TO     reassess     RESEARCH     PROGRAMS 

Now  Is  an  especially  appropriate  time  to 
reassess  this  relationship.  Why? 

In  the  flrst  place.  Federally  cupported  aca- 
demic research  has  reached  a  magnitude 
such  that  its  Impact  Is  pervasive  In  temu 
both  of  shaping  the  process  of  education 
on  campus  and  of  yielding  Insights  and  ad- 
vances for  the  wider  society. 

After  all,  in  the  short  Fpan  of  nearly  8 
years  that  your  National  Council  of  Uni- 
versity Research  AdminlPtr.ators  has  been  in 
existence.  Federal  support  for  research  and 
development  has  more  than  trebled,  from 
$410  million  expended  by  universities  and 
colleges  In  calendar  1960.  exclusive  of  Federal 
contract  research  centers,  to  an  estimated 
$1.47  billion  for  the  current  calendar  year. 
During  the  same  time,  the  proportion  of  total 
university  and  college  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  received  from  the  Federal  govern- 
ment rose  from  slightly  less  than  60%  in 
1960  to  about  62%  la  1967. 

On  the  other  hand,  mounting  pressures  to 
economize,  especially  In  view  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  are  leading  both  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecuUve  Branch  to  hold  the  line  or  even  to 
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cut  back  the  level  of  Federal  support  for 
gcademlc  research.  Consider,  If  you  will, 
several  indices  of  this  economy  drive.  As  you 
^now,  the  growth  of  Federally-sponsored  re- 
je&rch  for  academic  science — ^Including  re- 
search facilities  and  aid  to  students  as  well 
u  research  fund.'?  per  se — has  accelerated 
sharply  In  recent  years. 

Here  are  sorae  National  Science  Foundation 
figures  that  indicate  how  fast  Federal  support 
of  academic  science  has  been  growing: 

Fiscal  Year  1964  saw  a  lb%  growth  over 
Fiscal  1963,  Fiscal  1965  a  19%  expansion  over 
1964,  and  Fiscal  1966  bore  a  20.8  Increase, 
carrying  Federal  cbUgutlons  past  the  $2  bil- 
lion level. 

DECUNE      IN      FEDERAL      SUPPORT      OF      ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH 

But  in  Fiscal  1957  the  rrte  of  Increase 
dropped  to  8.3%.  and,  more  slgnlflcantly,  the 
Sgure  for  the  present  Fiscal  Year  1968  will 
show  no  more  than  a  2'"^  increase.  If  we  take 
Into  acco-.mt  rising  costs  and  inflation,  this 
figure  actually  represents  a  slight  decline  of 
Federal  support  for  academic  sciences. 

Moreover,  graduate  school  programs  will 
be  subjected  to  further  pressure  as  the  num- 
ber of  Federally  sponsored  fellowships  Is  re- 
duced. Although  precif^e  figures  have  not  been 
released,  tome  estimates  have  been  made  by 
Dr.  Philip  H.  Abelson,  Director  of  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington  and  editor  of  Science 
Magazine.  After  careful  checking  Dr.  Abelson 
recently  came  up  with  a  previously  unpub- 
lished Federal  agency  estimate  projecting  a 
precipitous  drop  off  In  newly  awarded  Fed- 
erally supported  fellowships  and  trainee&hlps 
from  15.000  In  fiscal  year  1966  to  10.500  In 
fiscal  1968. 

These  circumstances  should  compel  the 
universities  and  those  who  direct  their  re- 
search to  consider  with  even  more  than 
normal  care  Important  national  policy  de- 
cisions affecting  the  structure  of  research. 

I  hope,  then,  to  stimulate  your  thinking 
about  values  and  responsibilities  that  go  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  your  own  Individ- 
ual universities.  For.  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives — 
Education  and  Labor — having  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  higher  education,  I  believe 
It  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  higher  education  and  the  nation 
to  encourage  a  more  sharply  focused  dialogue 
about  a  number  of  critically  Important 
issues  raised  by  the  relationship  between 
unlverslty-based  research  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

THE  FEOERAI,  AND  THE  TTNIVEBSITY  PERSPECTIVES 

Two  ways  of  looking  at  the  Issues  associ- 
ated with  the  advent  of  major  Federal  sup- 
port for  research  and  related  activities  come 
immediately  to  mind. 

One  might,  for  example,  view  matters  from 
a  Federal  government  perspective. 

Is  there,  we  might  ask,  an  overall  Federal 
policy  regarding  the  support  of  research?  Or, 
have  governmental  outlays  for  research  sim- 
ply mushroomed  without  benefit  of  guiding 
logic? 

What  kinds  of  p^ollcles  and  procedures  have 
been  or  might  be  adopted  to  administer  the 
current  esUmated  17  billions  of  public  dol. 
lars  which  fiow  from  the  Federal  government 
for  these  purposes? 

How  do  governmental  bodies  see  research 
funds  affecting  the  functions  and  objectives 
which  these  bodies  were  created  to  serve? 
How  do  governmental  agencies  view  the  In- 
stitutions that  become  the  operating  users 
of  these  funds? 

To  put  the  point  another  way,  what  kinds 
of  research  policies,  procedures  and  programs 
In  the  Federal  government  need  re-examlna- 
tlon  and  adjustment? 

A  second  way  to  view  the  Issue  would  be  to 
start  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  user 
Institutions  Including   universities,   Federal 


contract  research  centers.  Independent  re- 
search organizations  and  private  Industry. 

What,  we  might  ask,  are  the  effects  of 
Federal  policy  on  those  Institutions?  What 
kinds  of  costs  and  benefits  are  associated 
with  the  participation  of  different  kinds  of 
Institutions   in   Federal   research   activities? 

How  are  the  purposes  and  functional  re- 
sponsibilities of  different  kinds  of  Institu- 
tions affected  for  good  or  111  by  the  tremen- 
dous Federal  role  In  the  support  of  research 
and  development? 

Each  of  these  approaches  has  certain  ad- 
vantages, and  certainly  Congress  should 
consider  both.  For  that  reason,  In  these 
remarks  I  shall,  without  limiting  myself 
either  to  the  perspective  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment or  of  the  participating  agencies  and 
Institutions,  examine  briefly  nine  Issues 
which  I  believe  have  become  acute  with  the 
rise  of  major  Federal  support  for  research. 
I  propose  to  sketch  out  the  dimensions  of 
each  of  these  Issues  and  then,  at  the  con- 
clusion, to  offer  certain  suggestions. 

ONXT    3.1     PERCENT    OF    FEDERAL    R.    Si    O.    FUNDS 
GOES   FOR    SOCIAL   SCIENCES 

1.  Let  me  begin  with  an  Issue  that  Is  espe- 
cially timely  this  year  owing  to  the  Initiation 
of  legislation  In  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
national  social  science  foundation — ^the 
adequacy  of  Federal  support  for  the  social 
sciences. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  we  have  witnessed 
a  phenomenal  growth  of  Federal  support  for 
research  and  development.  The  overwhelm- 
ing proportion,  we  know,  has  gone  to  the 
supF>ort  of  the  natural  sciences.  Including  the 
physical,  chemical,  biological,  and  medical 
sciences.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
total  funds  allocated  by  the  Federal  agencies 
to  the  support  of  basic  and  applied  research 
has  gone  to  support  the  social  sciences.  Up- 
dated and,  I  believe,  thus  far  unpublished 
National  Science  Foundation  figures  Indicate 
that  In  fiscal  year  1966  Federal  funds  for 
research  In  social  sciences,  exclusive  of  psy- 
chological sciences,  expressed  as  a  part  of 
all  Federal  funds  for  basic  and  applied  re- 
search, was  3.1  per  cent. 

This  small  percentage  of  dollars  directed 
to  the  social  sciences  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
serious  concern.  Of  course,  neither  the  num- 
ber of  dollars  nor  the  percentage  of  dollars 
Is  relevant  by  Itself.  A  great  deal  of  the  de- 
bate about  Inadequate  support  for  the  social 
sciences  has  been  conducted  almost  entirely 
m  terms  of  the  disparity  of  the  support. 
Neither  the  actual  dollars  arguments  nor 
the  percentage  arguments  make  much  differ- 
ence until  those  figures  are  weighed  along- 
side the  long  range  benefits  to  society  likely 
to  result  from  greater  support  for  the  social 
sciences. 

But  the  provision  of  adequate  support  for 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities  is 
based  not  only  on  the  potential  outcomes  of 
either  mlsslon-orlented  or  "free"  research 
In  these  areas.  The  social  sciences  and  the 
humanities  are  vitally  Important  parts  of 
university,  college  and  lower  schooling,  and 
the  social  studies  In  the  long  run  stand  to 
suffer  If  not  provided  with  sulBclent  means 
to  develop  and  advance  the ,  frontiers  of 
knowledge  In  their  own  particular  discipline. 

FACTS    NEISED   TO    STRESS    IMPACT    OF    RESEARCH 
ON   TEACHING 

2.  I  pass  now  to  a  second  Issue,  one  with 
two  dimensions.  Its  flrst  aspect  Is  the  argu- 
ment that  research  support  Is  necessary  In 
all  fields  in  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
Instruction;  Its  second  Is  the  counter  argu- 
ment, voiced  In  recent  years  by  an  Increas- 
ingly articulate  and  aroused  student  bcdy 
and  ably  supptorted  by  other  standard  bearers 
as  well,  that  the  presence  of  large  scale  re- 
search on  college  and  university  campuses 
across  the  country  actually  creates  a  severe 
drain  on  teaching. 


Both  of  these  questions  have  been  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  debate,  and  the  testi- 
mony available  on  all  sides  of  the  Issues  Is 
voltiminous.  To  illustrate  my  point  I  need 
only  cite  the  1966  hearings  published  by  the 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Research  and  Training  Programs  fol- 
lowing Congressman  Henry  Reuss'  valuable 
Investigation  of  the  potential  conflicts  be- 
tween the  purposes  and  operations  of  the 
Federal  research  programs  and  the  nation's 
goals  for  higher  education. 

Intuitively  It  Is  easy  to  see  bow  the  pres- 
ence of  research  In  the  university  environ- 
ment contributes  to  the  timeliness,  the 
relevance  and  the  currency  of  instruction  m 
higher  education.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
sense  of  rigor  which  teaching  can  Impart  to 
research. 

In  short,  there  are  strong  logical  argu- 
ments for  supporting  full-fledged  research 
and  teaching  programs  In  colleges  and 
universities. 

On  the  other  hand,  logic  and  Intuition 
must  themselves  be  subject  to  the  test  of 
reality,  and  one  of  those  realities  Is  the  per- 
sistent complaint  frc«n  various  quarters  that 
the  rhetoric  does  not  jibe  with  the  facts. 
Increasingly  researchers  simply  are  not 
teachers,  and  teachers  are  not  researchers. 
The  functions  become  separated  In  the  uni- 
versity. The  students  bewail  their  lack  of 
access  to  thel;*  professors  and  complain  of 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  relatively  minor  and  annoying 
Impediment  to  the  real  biislness  of  the  uni- 
versity— which  Is  servicing  the  research  needs 
of  Federal  agencies  and  foundations. 

The  need  for  hard  data  here,  for  relevant 
evidence.  Is  clear.  While  logic  Is  neat  and 
Intuition  compelling,  they  cannot  continue 
to  be  the  sole  basis  of  national  research 
policy. 

COST  SHARING  :  PRO  AND  CON 

3.  Let  us  proceed  to  a  third  Issue — and  one 
of  the  hottest  at  the  moment — cost  sharing. 

The  Idea  that  research  performed  on  cam- 
pus Is  of  some  benefit  to  the  Institution  at 
which  it  Is  performed  as  well  as  to  the  agen- 
cy which  supports  It  has  constituted  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  for  a  government  pol- 
icy about  which  there  has  been  substantial 
controversy.  Accordingly,  the  principle  of 
cost  sharing,  or  Institutional  contribution, 
has  been  applied  almost  universally  through- 
out the  government  by  agencies  granting  or 
contracting  for  research  with  colleges  and 
universities. 

Again  the  Issue  Is  a  murky  one.  The  prob- 
lem seems  to  revolve  around  several  presump- 
tions not  all  of  which  are  mutually  consist- 
ent. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  argument  for  cost 
sharing  Is  advanced  by  those  who  hold  that 
research  Is  mutually  beneficial  to  both  In- 
stitution and  governmental  agency  and 
therefore  should  In  some  degree  be  supported 
by  both.  Others  support  cost  sharing  on  the 
grounds  that  so  long  as  the  Institution  has 
some  of  Its  own  funds  In  each  venture.  It 
maintains  a  degree  of  academic  control  over 
those  projects  essential  to  keep  Institutional 
priorities  in  sight.  This  control.  It  is  said, 
would  be  lost  If  research  projects  were  wholly 
funded  by  the  granting  or  contracting  agen- 
cy. 

Those  who  argue  against  cost  sharing  do 
so  on  the  grounds  that  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, under  cost  sharing  arrangements,  are 
forced  to  sacrifice  other  aspects  of  their  ac- 
tivities m  order  to  subsidize  research  which 
Is  beneficial  to  the  nation  as  a  whole  and 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  supported 
wholly  by  the  agency  or  agencies  Involved. 
This  approach  holds  that  If  the  funding 
agency  believes  the  research  Is  important 
enough  to  support,  it  should  be  willing  to 
stand  the  full  costs  of  the  project  effort. 

Some  have  suggested  an  interesting  com- 
promise.   They    propose  that    the    granting 
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agency  should  adopt  Bomewhat  more  flexible 
policies,  seeking  Institutional  cost  sharing 
where  the  research  activities  are  proposed 
and  Initiated  by  the  academic  community, 
but  adopting  a  p>ollcy  of  lull  reimbursement 
where  the  projects  are  proposed  by  a  partic- 
ular government  agency  to  support  Its  mis- 
sion. 

The  Issue  Is  clearly  most  Important  to 
higher  education,  for  something  like  two 
billion  Federal  dollars  are  expended  each  year 
on  research  and  development  In  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities. 

If  one  adopts  as  a  minimum  a  five  per- 
cent figure  for  cost  sharing,  simple  arith- 
metic reveals  that  as  a  community,  the 
American  college  and  university  must  put  up 
$100  million  annually  from  their  own  funds. 
And,  as  the  magnitude  of  Federally-spon- 
sored university  research  continues  to  ex- 
pand, our  universities,  already  severely 
pressed  for  adequate  operating  funds,  will 
find  themselves  subjected  to  increasing  fi- 
nancial pressures. 

INADEQUATE    TTNIVEllSrrY    MANAGEMENT    OF 
RESEABCH 

4.  Cost  Sharing  leads  us  Into  the  fourth 
Issue,  the  question  of  university  responsibil- 
ity for  the  management  of  research.  This 
problem  arises  as  much  from  the  system  of 
project  grants  so  fully  ingrained  in  the  ad- 
ministrative philosophy  of  research  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level  as  from  the  pe- 
culiar independence  of  the  academic  disci- 
plines and  the  bargaining  power  that  their 
Independence  gives  them  with  university  ad- 
ministrations across  the  country. 

My  conversations  with  agency  officials  in 
the  government  reveal  the  degree  to  which 
college  and  university  administrations  are 
often  nothing  more  than  transmitting  and 
contracting  agents  for  project  directors  with 
most  of  the  administration  and  negotiation 
being  handled  directly  by  the  principal  in- 
vestigators. To  be  sure,  this  pattern  is  now 
changing,  particularly  at  the  larger  Insti- 
tutions. Yet  the  amount  of  control,  or  lack 
of  it.  that  universities  have  over  their  re- 
search faculties  often  creates  administrative 
problems. 

I  shall  simply  suggest  a  series  of  questions 
which  seem  relevant  here.  How  much  control 
should  universities  have  in  this  matter? 
What  responsibilities  do  principal  investi- 
gators owe  to  institutions  which  have  housed 
their  research?  How  can  the  obligations  on 
all  sides  be  satisfactorily  fulfilled? 

In  what  sense,  for  example,  can  a  univer- 
sity be  said  to  be  fully  in  control  of  Itself 
If  its  highest  officials  do  not  know,  and  In 
some  instances  are  not  allowed  to  know, 
what  kind  of  research  is  being  conducted  on 
campus? 

How  can  both  university  and  faculty  mem- 
bers protect  themselves  against  the  extreme 
mobility  of  the  market  place  to  Insure  that 
research  obligations  are  fully  satisfied  be- 
fore personnel  shifts  take  place?  Is  the  more 
Important  question  perhaps  one  of  devising 
mmagement  procedures  which  Insure  the 
development  of  realistic  timetables  for  r«- 
search  efforts  which  take  place  in  college  and 
university  environments? 

THE     MESrrS     OF    INSTTTOTIONAI,     RESEARCH 
SPECIALIZATION 

5.  A  fifth  issue  relates  to  the  question  of 
Inter-institutional  cooperation. 

This  question  Is  now  not  so  much  one  of 
research  management  as  university  manage- 
ment. To  what  extent  can  a  university  at- 
tempt to  be  universally  excellent?  Or,  to  re- 
verse the  question,  to  what  extent  can  a  uni- 
versity afford  not  to  be  excellent  in  a  bal- 
anced spread  of  fields?  Excellence,  of  course. 
Is  critical  to  the  performance  of  research  and 
to  the  training  of  graduate  students:  the  two 
go  hand  In  hand. 

The  prospects  of  Inter-lnstltutlonal  co- 
operation are  attractive  here.  But  the  Im- 
plications of  university  decisions  to  cooperate 


with  one  another  In  order  to  limit  the  fields 
in  which  they  will  strive  for  excellence  are 
obviously  far-reaching  for  the  planning  and 
development  of  research  efforts. 

Of  some  interest  here  may  be  a  relatively 
new  effort  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
which  may  well  Illustrate  the  two-fold  bene- 
fits of  specialization.  In  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  Program  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  a  mechanism  has  been  evolved 
whereby  an  institution  with  a  high  degree  of 
competence  of  a  particular  sort  chooses  to 
identify  a  specific  problem  area  in  education 
as  Its  own  research  specialization.  If  every- 
thing is  satisfactory  the  institution  commits 
Itself  to  administering  an  evolving  program  of 
research  focused  on  that  problem  area,  cofl- 
tlnually  regenerating  its  work  on  the  basis 
of  Its  findings. 

This  arrangement  requires  a  strong  degree 
of  Institutional  commitment  and  the  crea- 
tion of  planning  and  administrative  mechan- 
isms equal  to  the  task,  but  It  also  tends  to 
free  the  university,  for  this  portion  of  Its 
research  at  least,  from  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
locations inherent  in  the  project  research  ap- 
proach. 

Perhaps  this  Office  of  Education  concept 
should  have  broader  applicability. 

SPREADINO     THE     WEALTH 

6.  Let  me  now  raise  the  Important  question 
of  geographical  distribution. 

The  problem  runs  deeper  than  the  political 
pork  barrel  syndrome. 

All  research  agencies  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment operate  at  present  under  an  executive 
order  signed  by  the  President  two  years  ago 
requiring  agency  officials  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  research  needs  and  capabil- 
ities of  small  colleges  and  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
research  funds  across  the  nation. 

A  whole  series  of  tantalizing  issues  comes 
to  mind.  Do  the  purposes  for  which  govern- 
ment agencies  support  research  demand  that 
it  be  done  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
comp>etent  personnel?  Does  not  this  policy 
then  create  a  situation  where  the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer? 

Or  turn  the  question  around.  Is  it  In  the 
national  interest  that  research  and  devel- 
opment funds  should  be  concentrated  in  the 
40  or  50  strongest  research  institutions  or, 
in  the  long  run,  do  not  the  nation  and 
higher  education  generally  stand  to  benefit 
more  if  the  funds  are  mo^e  widely  dis- 
tributed? 

If  my  earlier  observation  that  research 
tends  to  improve  teaching  has  any  merit, 
then  is  it  not  essential  that  some  research 
fiinds  be  provided  to  all  institutions? 

To  put  the  point  another  way,  cannot  our 
society  afford  to  support  research  as  a  process 
critically  Important  to  the  instructional 
function  of  higher  education  as  contrasted 
with  research  conceived  as  an  activity  de- 
signed to  yield,  ultimately,  answers  to  press- 
ing social  and  technological  questions? 

THE    PERPLEXING    PROBLEM    OP    CLASStFIED 
RESEARCH 

7.  A  seventh  issue  of  considerable  currency 
is  the  perplexing  question  of  classified  or 
secret  research.  All  across  the  country  uni- 
versities are  reassessing  their  policies  con- 
cerning classified  research  projects  for  the 
Federal  government. 

There  are  at  least  two  elements  to  this 
concern.  Faculty  members  are  afraid  that 
secret  contracts  may  force  scholars  to  default 
on  their  professional  obligation  to  make 
known  the  results  of  their  research  activities. 
In  addition,  it  is  no  secret  that  opposition 
by  some  scholars  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
and  to  any  war-connected  research  has  also 
contributed  to  this  reassessment. 

There  are  very  difficult  moral,  professional 
and  practical  problems  Involved  In  this  issue. 
They  range  from  the  desire  to  locate  such 
contracts  In  universities — because  that  is 
where  basic  research  is  being  done — to  the 


paoral  and  professional  concerns  I  have  ai. 
ready  cited,  the  responsibility  of  American 
citizens  qua  citizens  who  happen  to  bt 
academicians  with  a  capability  of  contiib- 
utlng  to  national  security. 

8.  An  eighth  major  issue  centers  on  the 
kinds  of  research  functions  that  unlversltlM 
ought  to  perform.  More  than  one  universltr 
operates  large,  if  not  huge,  contract  labors- 
torles  for  the  Federal  government.  In  theat 
laboratories  activities  all  the  way  from  basic 
research  through  development  and  initial 
testing  take  place.  While  the  advantages  to 
a  university  of  operating  such  activities  are 
clear  both  in  financial  and  public  relatioM 
terms,  it  is  still  relevant  to  ask  whether,  in 
terms  of  the  peculiar  missions  of  collegea 
and  universities  in  the  United  States,  many 
of  the  latter  stages  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment continuum  are  best  performed  in 
universities.  Perhaps  other  types  of  organi- 
zations are  more  suitable. 

When  I  raise  this  issue,  I  am  certainly 
not  questioning  the  importance  of  involving 
the  academic  community  In  the  application 
or  development  stage;  I  am  asking  rather 
whether  the  university  Is  always  or  even 
often  the  best  place  to  carry  out  such 
activities. 

NATIONAL      RESEARCH      POLICY      IS     OVERDUE 

9.  I  have  reserved  for  last  the  largest  of  the 
issues,  namely,  the  question  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  research  policy  which 
would  help  us  allocate  wisely  funds  among 
and  across  the  disciplines  by  which  we  have 
traditionally  advanced  our  knowledge  in  all 
fields — the  natural  sciences,  the  social  sci- 
ences and  the  arts  and  humanities. 

Many,  many  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment engage  in  the  support  of  research 
and  development  programs.  An  Office  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  exists,  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  which  is  to  coordinate  these  efforts. 
However,  certain  circumstances  conspire  to 
work  against  the  development  of  a  national 
research  policy.  I  might  cite  again,  for  ex- 
ample, the  enormous  gaps  in  existing  re- 
search support  for  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  the  traditional  independence  of  the 
university  community  and  the  relative  free- 
dom of  some  individual  Federal  agencies  to 
pursue  their  own  courses  of  action. 

But  the  growth  of  science  in  the  past  JO 
years  makes  an  effort  to  develop  a  national 
policy  essential.  Of  course,  in  one  sense  we 
already  have  by  default  a  national  research 
policy,  but  It  is  ad  hoc  and  Insufficiently 
considered. 

Many  types  of  people,  many  competencies, 
many  different  agencies  will  need  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  kind  of  discussions  of  which 
I  speak,  for  it  is  far  from  clear  what  should 
be  the  administrative  arrangements  for  for- 
mulating and  implementing  such  a  national 
policy.  Certainly  the  dialogue  will  have  to 
move  from  an  exclusively  academic  base.  In 
partlc\ilar,  the  discussion  will  have  to  build 
much  better  bridges  to  the  political  decision- 
makers than  has  so  far  been  the  case,  for 
they  are  the  ones  who  must  defend  to  their 
constituencies  their  votes  for  billions  of 
dollars  for  research. 

The  shaping  of  a  national  research  policy 
will  involve  the  discussion  and  analysis  ot 
all  of  the  issues  I  have  raised  here  and  more. 
It  will  necessarily  involve  the  academic  com- 
munity, industry,  the  lay  public  and  jwUtl- 
cal  figures.  It  is  clear  to  me,  however,  that 
the  size  and  significance  of  the  research 
effort  in  the  United  States — a  size  and  sig- 
nificance, incldently,  which  extends  far 
beyond  our  borders — constitutes  probably 
the  best  argument  for  the  establishment  ci 
some  mechanism  for  the  continuing  develop- 
ment of  such   a  national   policy. 

I  have  raised  a  number  of  Issues  with  you 
today.  In  disciissing  some  of  them  I  have  in- 
dicated my  own  leanings;  for  others  I  have 
sought  only  to  raise  crucial  questions.  In 
concluding,  however,  I  want  to  take  a  specific 
stand  on  two  of  the  Issues  I  have  dlsctissed. 
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yurt  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  a 
nibstantial  expansion  in  support  of  research 
!a(i  related  activities  in  the  social  sciences 
]^  the  hximanlUes,  as  well  as,  I  might  add, 
continuing  appropriate  support  for  the  nat- 
ural sciences.  During  recent  years  we  have 
jjvlsed  a  number  of  programs  aimed  at  solv- 
im?  the  social  problems  of  our  country.  All 
^  these  programs— for  examples,  health, 
Doverty,  education  and  housing— depend 
^n  the  strength  and  depth  of  our  under- 
swidlng  about  men  as  individuals  and  as 
social  phenomena.  The  legislation  and  the 
appropriations  accompanying  them  have  un- 
derscored the  national  commitment  to  come 
to  grips  with  these  problems.  But  we  are 
dependent  upon  science  and  upon  the  scien- 
tific tool  of  research  to  lend  us  the  com- 
petence to  solve  them. 

TOO  LITTLE  RESEARCH  FOE   EDUCATION 

Second,  I  believe  we  should  Increase  sub- 
itantlally  our  Investment  in  research  on 
education.  For  we  now  spend  on  our  educa- 
tional system.  Including  higher  education, 
nearly  $50  billion  a  year.  Yet  in  support  of 
this  vast  enterprise,  of  such  overriding  im- 
portance for  shaping  our  society,  we  spend 
not  more  than  $150  million  a  year  for  re- 
search and  development  aimed  at  Improving 
the  efficiency,  effectiveness  and  relevance  of 
our  educational  system.  This  figure  consti- 
tutes about  two-fifths  of  one  percent  of  the 
totol  effort.  Yet  fully  3  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's Gross  National  Product  goes  to  re- 
search and  development  for  all  activities. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  not  yet  learned 
enough  about  how  to  teach  and  to  learn.  It 
If  clear  that  we  must  Invest  more  In  research 
on  education  If  we  are  to  reap  the  maximum 
dividends  from  our  substantial  expenditures 
on  education. 

For  our  children — and  the  educated  men 
and  women  they  become — constitute  the 
most  Important  natural  resource  we  have. 
Yet,  as  Dr.  Hendrlk  G.  Gldeonse  of  the  VS. 
Office  of  Education  has  pointed  out.  It  Is 
ironic  that  we  have  not  found  their  educa- 
tion sufficiently  pressing  to  devote  to  It 
adequate  research  resources. 

With  so  many  critical  Issues  before  us — 
and  I  am  sure  you  could  add  others  to  my 
list— I  want  to  make  one  final  plea  to  you 
as  university  research  administrators.  My 
plea  is  that  you  Intensify  the  dialogue  on 
these  Issues  among  yorirselves,  with  other 
university  officials,  with  researchers  and 
teachers,  with  Federal  executives  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  concerned  with  the  rela- 
tionship between  unlverslty-based.  Federally- 
supported  research  activities. 

Not  only  the  colleges  and  universities  you 
serve  but  the  entire  nation  has  a  stake  In  the 
fruits  of  this  dialogue. 


PROGRESS  WITH  PATIENCE— TITLE 
I  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bradkmas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, November  29.  1967, 1  had  th»  privi- 
lege of  addressing  a  conference  of  State 
ocacials  in  charge  of  coordinating  pro- 
grams under  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  SecondtuT  Education  Act. 

The  conference,  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton, was  scheduled  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  to  give  the  State  title  I  co- 
ordinators the  opportunity  to  share  with 


each  other  ideas  from  their  experience  in 
helping  local  schools  operate  programs 
for  disadvantaged  children  under  title  I 
of  this  historic  legislation. 

I  insert  the  text  of  my  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Progress   With   Patience — Trrue   I   of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(Address  by  Congressman  John  Bhawsmab, 
conference   of   State   title   I    (ESEA)    co- 
ordinators, November  29,  1967.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.) 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
speak  at  this  significant  conference. 

As  coordinators  of  Title  I  programs  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  you  have  my  greatest  respect  and  ad- 
miration. During  the  past  two  years,  you 
have  taken  on  the  responsibility  to  help 
carry  out  America's  first  major  commitment 
to  erasing  inequaUty  of  opportunity  in  our 
schools.  President  Johnson  and  we  In  Con- 
gress provided  the  mandate  In  1965,  but  It 
has  fallen  to  dedicated  and  determined  peo- 
ple like  you  to  face  the  tough  problem  of 
transforming  that  mandate  Into  concrete 
programs. 

As  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the 
Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  said 
over  a  year  ago,  you  are  a  group  "standing 
in  the  eye  of  a  national  hurricane,  weather- 
ing conflicting  demands  and  expectations, 
yet  upon  (whom)  the  Nation  depends  to 
pilot  it  over  an  uncharted  sea." 

Indeed,  I  consider  few  tasks  to  be  more 
critical  than  yours  to  the  future  of  our  na- 
tion. For  ESEA,  particularly  Title  I,  holds 
the  promise  of  quality  education  for  all 
Americans,  and  we  must  make  good  on  that 
promise. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  through  Title  I 
alone  we  can  overcome  generations  of  dep- 
rivation among  the  poor.  The  magnitude  of 
the  task  obviously  far  exceeds  the  Invest- 
ment of  1  billion  dollars  a  year  that  we  have 
made  to  Improve  the  education  of  disadvan- 
taged children.  But  Title  I  stands  as  the 
prime  symbol  of  a  new  national  commitment 
to  equal  educational  opportunity,  a  com- 
mitment on  which  we  must  not  default. 

This  morning  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  some  thoughts  on  Title  I  from  my  per- 
spective as  a  Congressman  and  member  of 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
As  we  enter  the  third  year  of  Title  I  Im- 
plementation, we  are  still  moving  on  that 
largely  uncharted  sea— with  many  gaps  In 
our  knowledge  and  many  Issues  unresolved 
concerning  the  direction  of  our  Title  I  ef- 
forts. Nevertheless,  I  shall  venture  some  Ideas 
as  to  future  needs  and  priorities. 

Let  me  first,  however,  conunent  on  a 
major  Issue  of  public  policy  which  bears 
on  Title  I  and  which  has  caused  Increasing 
debate  In  recent  months.  I  refer  to  the  high- 
ly charged  issue  of  whether  school  Integra- 
tion or  compensatory  education  programs 
constitute  the  most  effective  approach  to 
achieving  equal  opportunity  in  education — 
whether  we  should  concentrate  our  resources 
and  energies  on  buUdlng  quaUty  In  raclaUy 
isolated  ghetto  schools,  or  Instead  p\ish  for 
Immediate  Integration. 

As  you  know,  there  are  educators  and  civil 
rights  leaders  on  both  sides  of  thU  Issue  and 
the  end  of  the  controversy  is  not  In  sight. 
At  the  U.S  Civil  Rights  Commission  confer- 
ence of  November  16-18,  1967  In  "Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity  in  America's  Cities". 
Integration  versus  compensation  became  the 
major  topic  of  debate  and  both  points  of 
view  were  effectively  presented. 

I  certainly  do  not  have  time  here  to  dig 
deep  Into  this  crucial  debate,  both  sides  of 
which  are  backed  by  impressive  statistics  and 
expertise.  I  would  suggest,  however,  that 
spokesmen  for  the  two  sides  may  be  boxing 
themselves  Into  hardened  positions  and 
closing  out  middle  alternatives.  Bayard 
Bvistin.  In  his  address  at  the  ClvU  Rights 


Commission  conference  here  in  Washington, 
made  a  plea  for  reason  when  he  said,  "We 
have  got  to  stop  the  debate  over  whether 
you're  for  Integration  or  quality.  TouTe 
for  quality  first,  and  for  that  degree  of  Inte- 
gration which  Is  consistent  with  It.  We  want 
children  who  can  read,  write,  and  do 
arithmetic." 

I  don't  think  It  U  yet  proved  with  any 
certainty  what  degree  of  integration  Is,  in 
fact,  required  to  achieve  quality  education, 
nor  do  we  know.  In  the  absence  of  integra- 
tion, how  much  qxiallty  can  be  achieved  by 
means  of  compensatory  programs  such  as 
Tltie  I  ESEA.  We  simply  do  not  yet  have  the 
hard  data  to  show  one  way  or  another 
whether  substantial  compensatory  programs 
can  make  real  differences  on  a  nation-wide 
scale  In  the  quality  of  schooling  for  disad- 
vantaged children. 


too  soon  to  judge  results  of  title  I 
We  are  all  aware  of  the  widely  discussed 
reports  on  race  and  schools  published  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  the  Cole- 
man Report  publUhed  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  view 
of  these  reports,  sharp  questioning  of  the 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  education  In 
segregated  schools  Is  certainly  in  order.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  must  recognize  that 
any  final  Judgment  on  the  compensatory 
approach  would  be  premature  at  this  point. 
Title  I  has  been  in  operation  for  too  short 
a  jjerlod  to  gauge  Its  results  precisely,  and. 
moreover,  carefully  designed  evaluation 
studies  have  so  far  been  too  scattered  to 
suggest  any  emerging  pattern. 

If  anything,  the  data  that  do  exist  Indi- 
cate highly  varied  results,  both  positive  and 
negative.  In  a  program  like  Title  I.  which 
depends  heavily  on  local  community  Initia- 
tive and  foUowthrough,  we  shovUd  expect 
both  local  successes  and  local  failures — and 
such  a  record  Is  what  the  scarce  evidence  so 
far  available  seems  to  tell  us. 

In  any  case,  no  one  Involved  In  this  great 
policy  debate  should  be  prepared  at  this 
early  date  to  write  off  the  efforts  being  made 
under  Title  I  and  other  compensatory  pro- 
grams, "ntle  I  has  establUhed  a  vast  num- 
ber of  new  programs  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. While  we  cannot  be  sure  that  these 
efforts  are  achieving  long-term  effects,  there 
U  no  question  that  they  are  In  many  cases 
making  a  tangible  Impact  in  the  short  run 
on  the  children  and  on  the  schools. 

In  Its  report  early  this  year,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Dis- 
advantaged Children  noted  evidence  of  visible 
effects  of  Title  I  programs— for  example,  re- 
moval of  extreme  hunger  and  sickness  as 
barriers  to  education  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  chUdren  through  the  provision  of 
lunches  and  breakfasts  and  basic  medical 
care,  addition  of  badly  needed  teaching  steff 
and  other  personnel  In  schools  serving  poor 
children,  expansion  and  improvement  of 
school  llbrarlee.  Increased  use  of  subprofes- 
slonal  aides  to  relieve  teachers  of  routine 
tasks  and  provide  individualized  attention, 
improved  morale  of  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators In  poor  schools.  These  are  just  a 
sampling  of  the  kind  of  tangible  Impact  that 
I  am  sure  all  of  you  have  observed  In  the 
Title  I  projects  in  your  states. 

I  submit,  then,  that  we  must  allow  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  effects  of  Title  I  to  take 
hold.  Our  ultimate  verdict  on  the  effective- 
ness of  compensatory  programs  miist  await 
systematic  evaluation  over  a  period  of  years. 

MUST    PUSH   FOR  BOTH   rNTEGRATION  AND 
QUAUTY   SCHOOLINO    IN    SLUMS 

In  the  meantime,  I  would  agree  with  com- 
missioner of  education.  Harold  Howe,  who 
said  at  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  confer- 
ence recentiy  that  unquestionably  we  must 
press  forward  on  both  fronts— continuing 
our  efforts  to  upgrade  schools  serving  dis- 
advantaged ChUdren.  but  also  seeking  new 
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progress  In   desegregation,  which  must  re- 
main our  goal. 

In  some  cities,  deeply  rooted  segregation 
patterns  may  leave  compensatory  education 
as  the  only  viable  alternative  for  the  near 
future,  and  In  such  cases  compensatory  pro- 
grams may  show  early  and  positive  results. 

In  other  communities,  desegregation  of 
schools  may  be  a  feasible  and  effective  alter- 
native: witness,  for  example,  the  case  of 
White  Plains.  New  York,  where  racial  balance 
has  been  achieved  over  the  past  three  years 
by  a  school  board  decision  to  limit  the  per- 
centage enrollment  of  Negroes  In  any  one 
school.  In  a  study  reported  earlier  this  fall, 
the  school  board  reported  that  both  Negro 
and  white  students  have  benefited  academ- 
ically from  the  program. 

Furthermore,  as  Commissioner  Howe  has 
also  pointed  out,  a  number  of  local  school 
boards  are  choosing  to  link  compensatory 
programs  with  plans  to  reduce  racial  Isola- 
tion of  the  schools.  School  systems  In  Berke- 
ley. California,  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  Pitts- 
burgh are  making  significant  progress  under 
policies  aimed  at  merging  the  two  approaches. 

My  remarks  so  far  are  not  intended  to 
mean  that  we  can  be  at  all  complacent  about 
our  programs  under  Title  I,  or  that  we  should 
Just  sit  tight  for  a  few  years  until  we  can 
measure  the  results.  While  it  is  not  yet  pos- 
sible to  draw  scientifically  valid  conclusions 
about  the  results  of  Title  I  programs,  we  can 
and  must  make  Judgments  about  problems 
that  have  appeared  in  the  operation  of  Title 
I  and  we  must  reshape  our  efforts  accord- 
ingly. 

Certainly  there  have  been  problems,  as  you 
well  know  from  working  with  local  programs. 
The  National  Advisory  Council,  while  com- 
mending the  visible  achievements  that  I  have 
cited,  has  nevertheless  pointed  out  that  many 
Title  I  projects  are  piecemeal  and  frag- 
mented. It  la  "extremely  rare,"  the  Council 
has  said,  "to  find  strategically  planned,  com- 
prehensive programs  for  change." 

PHOBLEM    OP    LATE    PT7NDIJIG    BT    CONGRESS 

Let  me  say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  fully 
acknowledge  Congress'  share  of  responsibil- 
ity for  inadequate  planning  under  Title  I 
As  you  at  the  state  level  have  Indicated  In 
answer  to  questions  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, a  major  source  of  difficulty  has  been 
the  conflict  between  Congressional  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  procedures  and  the 
traditional  funding  schedule  of  the  schools. 
Schools  simply  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  careful  project  planning  when  they  do 
not  know  the  exact  amount  of  Federal  aid 
they  will  receive  until  well  Into  the  school 
year.  And  when  programs  are  forced  to  begin 
late  m  the  year,  their  effect  Is,  of  course 
Ukely  to  be  reduced. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  have  been  aware 
of  this  late  funding  problem  and  have  sup- 
ported proposals  aimed  at  assuring  earlier 
appropriations.  In  a  major  report  on  the 
Office  of  Education  soon  to  be  released  by 
the  House  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion, one  or  the  primary  recommendations 
concerns  measures  to  guarantee  advance 
funding  for  education  programs  in  order  to 
airard  schools  the  time  to  plan  effectively 

I  might  note  also  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  recently  re- 
ported amendments  to  the  ESEA  which  con- 
tain provisions  to  remedy  the  late  funding 
problem.  By  these  provisions,  programs  un- 
der the  Act  would  be  automatically  extended 
for  one  year  should  Congress  fall  to  take 
action  on  the  authorizing  legislation  by  the 
year  m  which  the  authorization  is  scheduled 
to  expire.  Also,  if  Congre.«s  does  not  approve 
appropriations  by  May  15  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  fiscal  year,  the  Office  of 
Education  could  continue  to  make  grants  to 
schools  at  the  current  fiscal  year  level  These 
measures  would  clearly  remove  much  of  the 
uncertainty  under  which  schools  now  must 
plan  and  operate  Title  I  and  other  ESEA 
programs. 


Stiff  opposition  to  the  pioprisals  can  be 
expected  from  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  It  is  my  hope  that  the  House 
will  accept  the  main  thrust  of  the  Senate 
provisions  so  that  we  can  finally  resolve  this 
pressing  issue  and  give  both  state  and  local 
education  agencies  more  lead  time  In  for- 
mulating Title  I  programs. 

But  the  difficulties  In  Title  I  administra- 
tion cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  Con- 
gressional patterns  of  late  funding.  I  think 
It  Is  clear  that  local  school  districts  must  do 
a  more  effective  and  Innovative  Job  In  carry- 
lag  out  Title  I  programs  and  I  suggest  that 
as  state  coordinators,  you  are  In  a  position 
to  guide  and  encourage  enhanced  efforts  on 
the  part  of  local  schools. 

EMERGING  NEEDS  UNDER  TITLE  I 

Let  me  here  identify  several  needs  and 
priorities  to  which  I  believe  we  must  give 
more  attention  In  Title  I  programs  at  the 
local  level : 

(1)  First,  I  think  that  we  need  to  seek 
ways  of  opening  our  schools  to  the  entire 
conmiunlty  and  utilizing  them  full  time,  not 
Just  one-third  of  the  time,  the  conventional 
practice  in  most  schools.  We  cannot  continue 
to  lock  the  resources  and  facilities  of  our 
schools  behind  chain  fences  and  bolted  doors 
each  evening,  weekend  and  summer. 

President  Johnson  has  said  that  "the 
school  of  tomorrow  will  not  close  Its  doors 
at  3  o'clock.  It  will  employ  Its  buildings 
around  the  clock  and  Its  teachers  around 
the  year.  We  cannot  afford  to  have  an  $8fi 
billion  plant  In  this  country  open  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  time." 

In  my  view.  Title  I  offers  the  opportunity 
to  extend  the  school  into  the  community 
through  the  development  of  more  after- 
school  and  summer  programs  that  Involve 
both  students  and  parents. 

(2)  Another  Important  priority  that  we 
must  stress  in  Title  I  Is  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. It  is  clear  that  the  child  of  two  or 
three  Is  usually  ready  to  be  exposed  to 
formal  education,  and  the  Importance  of 
this  exposure  is  perhaps  greatest  for  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Evidence  from  a  National  Institute  of 
Health  study  strongly  Implies  "that  Inter- 
vention Into  the  life  of  the  socially  dis- 
advantaged child  should  begin  during  the 
age  span  of  one  to  three  years  since  the 
child's  I.Q.  reaches  a  high  point  at  age 
three  ...  he  will  following  this  age  be 
unable  to  achieve  the  norm  on  any  test 
of  ability  or  achievement  regardless  of  mas- 
sive efforts  mounted  by  the  school  at  remedia- 
tion of  his  deficits." 

In  view  of  such  findings,  we  should  give 
careful  consideration  to  Incorporating  pre- 
school projects  similar  to  Head  Start  as 
integral  parts  of  Title  I  programs. 

(3)  A  third  need  In  Title  I  programs  Is 
parent  Involvement — a  need  which  has  been 
clear  from  the  beginning  of  Title  I  but  which 
has  been  difficult  to  fulfill.  The  National 
Advisory  Council  has  found  a  widespread  lack 
of  meaningful  parent  participation  in  plan- 
ning and  executing  public  school  programs 
for  the  disadvantaged.  The  Council  adds  that 
there  appears  to  be  little  understanding  of 
how  mutual  Involvement  between  parents 
and  school  teachers  and  administrators  can 
be  brought  about.  Progress  seems  to  be 
blocked  by  the  frequent  Inhibitions  of  the 
parent  and  the  traditional  reluctance  of 
teachers  to  allow  "parent  meddling"  In 
school  affairs. 

This  Is  likely  to  be  a  continuing  problem 
In  Title  I  and  I  certainly  can  offer  no  simple 
answess.  I  would  only  suggest  that  we  may 
be  able  to  achieve  greater  parent  Involvement 
in  light  of  the  recently  increasing  demands 
by  parents  In  the  city  ghettoea  that  they  be 
given  the  right  to  govern  the  ghetto  schools. 
Negro  parents  In  particular  are  showing  more 
active  concern  with  school  policy  that  affects 
their  children.  We  should  at  least  be  attuned 
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to  this  development,  for  it  may  provide  thu 
chance  in  some  Instances  to  bring  the  Darent. 
Into  the  Title  I  planning  process. 

(4)  I  should  also  like  to  suggest  encouraa. 
Ing  the  Involvement  of  universities  and  col 
leges  in  "Htle  I.  Local  school  districts  should 
seek  to  exploit  the  resources  of  local  Insutu 
tlons  of  higher  education  in  both  the  plan- 
ning and  execution  of  programs  for  the  dk 
advantaged.  The  local  board  might  for  ex' 
ample,  contract  with  a  university  for  manae' 
Ing  a  section  of  the  city  schools  or  one  dm 
tlcular  aspect  of  the  Title  I  program. 

Private  corporations  in  some  cases  might 
similarly  be  considered  as  possible  resources 
to  be  tapped  by  the  local  district  in  the  ad- 
mlmstration  of  its  "ntle  I  activities. 

(5)  Perhaps  the  most  Important  over-sli 
need  in  Title  I  is  to  Increase  the  focus  of  pro- 
grams  on  the  Improvement  of  teacher  quality 
and  teacher  attitude  toward  the  child. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  has  high- 
lighted this  need  in  Ite  reports  on  "Htle  I  and 
has  recommended  a  number  of  spedflc  ac- 
tions such  as  expanding  summer  programi 
that  encourage  teacher  experimentation,  em- 
phasis on  identifying  teachers  who  are  toc- 
ceesful  with  the  disadvantaged,  teacher  ex- 
changes among  disadvantaged  schools  in 
order  to  share  ideas,  a  greater  Federal  ad- 
visory role  In  disseminating  information  on 
the  local  experiences  of  teachers  and  admin- 
istrators In  Title  I  programs. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  aspects  of  the 
Teacher  Corps,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  focusing 
attention  on  the  widespread  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  on  the  pressing  need  to  develop  more 
programs  specially  designed  to  train  teach- 
ers of  the  disadvantaged. 

FOCUS  ON  BASIC  CHANGES  IN  KDITCATION  OF  THI 
DISADVANTAGED 

The  important  point,  I  think,  is  that  Title 
I  can  achieve  results  only  if  it  serves  to  alter 
existing  patterns  of  education  In  disadvan- 
taged schools  and  to  stimulate  new  ap- 
proaches to  teaching  the  disadvantaged  child. 
If  Title  I  simply  serves  to  invest  more  money 
in  the  same  educational  methods  that  have 
failed  for  years  in  slum  schools,  then  the 
Impact  Is  likely  to  be  negligible.  It  accom- 
plishes little  to  reduce  class  size  from  40  to 
25  If  the  teacher  continues  to  employ  Ineffec- 
tive teaching  techniques  and  Is  still  ham- 
pered by  patronizing  attitudes  toward  the 
disadvantaged  school  child. 

As  one  writer  on  the  education  of  dis- 
advantaged children,  Mario  Fantinl  of  the 
Ford  Foundation,  has  put  It,  Title  I  must  be 
much  more  than  an  "additive"  program,  one 
that  simply  supports  more  of  the  same  add- 
ing new  layers  on  to  the  old.  The  challenge 
of  Title  I,  Instead,  Is  to  effect  broad  change 
In  the  education  process  Itself.  Local  schooU 
and  school  teachers  must  be  stimulated  to 
experiment,  to  seek  new  ways  of  reaching 
and  teaching  children  raised  in  poverty. 

In  this  connection,  let  me  here  note  an- 
other recommendation  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children: 

"Greater  vigilance  by  school  boards  and 
superintendents  to  insure  that  principals  of 
schools  of  the  disadvantaged  are  selected 
for  their  inclination  to  encourage  teachers  in 
experimenting,  sharing  experiences,  and  per- 
haps upsetting  old  applecarts.  Time  and 
again,  our  consultant-observers  report  com- 
ing upon  principals  whose  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  is  less  than 
that  of  the  teachers.  Lacking  understanding, 
some  create  atmospheres  that  stifle  Initia- 
tive and  creative  thinking.  Accomplishment 
of  widespread  self-change  by  teachers  Is  dif- 
ficult enough.  Without  cooperation  and  lead- 
ership by  principals,  it  appears  virtually  im- 
possible. In  every  district  the  most  imaiglna- 
tlve  and  effective  principals  should  be  identi- 
fied and  given  high  visibility.  Their  leader- 
ship Is  a  critical  element  In  their  own  scboola 
and  in  the  communty." 
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TITLE   I   NOT  A   GENERAL    AID    PROGRAM 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  reports  on  the 
operation  of  Title  I  that  I  have  heard  is  that 
many  school  districts  have  tended  to  con- 
ceive Title  I  simply  as  a  general  aid  program 
for  underwriting  the  every  day  costs  of  edu- 
cation. The  ESEA  of  1965  and  its  legislative 
history  are  clear  in  establishing  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  Title  I :  to  target  limited  Federal 
funds  on  the  special  needs  of  children  in 
school  districts  with  high  concentrations  of 
poor  families.  The  aim  was  not  to  provide 
money  that  would  merely  relieve  the  finan- 
cial pressures  on  local  school  districts. 

As  you  know,  this  year  amendments  were 
proposed  in  the  House  that  would  have  con- 
verted Title  I  and  other  parts  of  ESEA  into  a 
modified  general  or  block  grant  program. 
After  long  debate,  the  proposal  was  defeated 
by  the  House,  reaffirming  the  original  intent 
to  focus  the  titles  of  ESEA  on  particular  na- 
tional goals  in  education. 

»  ■  •  •  • 

I  have  suggested  this  morning  a  number 
of  needs  and  challenges  to  which  I  believe 
you,  in  your  crucial  role  as  state  Title  I  co- 
ordinators, must  respond.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  that  many  of  you  work  under  severe 
problems  of  understaffing  and  that  your  ca- 
pacity for  stimulating  broad  change  and 
movement  at  the  local  level  Is  therefore  lim- 
ited. Nevertheless,  we  must  look  to  you  for 
guiding  local  efforts  under  Title  I,  for  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  act  as  a  catalyst  In 
directing  local  attention  to  some  of  the  crit- 
ical priorities  and  needs  in  the  education  of 
disadvantaged  children. 

And  let  me  here  note  that  several  states 
have  already  moved  ahead  to  supplement 
ESEA  Title  I  by  enacting  similar  state-fi- 
nanced programs  aimed  at  bolstering  poorer 
school  districts.  I  was  encouraged,  for  exam- 
ple, to  see  the  recommendation  last  week  by 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents  of  a  $112 
million  program  to  meet  the  urban  school 
crisis  in  the  state.  The  Regents  pro- 
posal even  includes  an  Urban  Teacher  Corps 
designed  to  recruit  high  quality  teachers  with 
talent  for  reaching  deprived  school  children. 
I  urge  you  as  education  leaders  In  your  states 
to  take  the  initiative  In  stimulating  similar 
new  efforts  in  your  own  states. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  that  you 
have  my  deepest  respect  and  admiration,  for 
you  are  charged  with  a  great  responsibility — 
and  opportunity:  to  help  throw  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity  to  a  first-class  educa- 
tion to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  children 
of  America  who  desperately  need  it — the  poor 
and  disadvantaged. 

I  shall  conclude  by  repeating  to  you  the 
words  of  James  L.  Farmer,  director  of  the 
Center  for  Community  Action  Education. 
Said  Mr.  Farmer: 

"A  teacher  can  be  effective  in  teaching  the 
disadvantaged  only  when  he  believes  they  can 
be  taught,  and  believes  in  them — not  in  a 
romantic  way,  ascribing  to  all  of  them  all  of 
the  virtues  and  Tione  of  the  vices  of  man,  but 
in  the  realistic  sense  that  there  Is  among 
them  a  reservoir  of  submerged  intelligence, 
talent,  and  ability,  the  discovery  of  which 
la  an  exciting  adventiu'e.  worthy  of  the  best 
In  any  teacher." 

It  Is  to  help  the  schools  and  teachers  of 
our  country  tap  that  reservoir  that  Is  your 
blgh  calling. 


PLACING  A  PREMIUM  ON 
MEDIOCRITY 

Mr.  MONTGSOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Ash- 
more]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Greenville  News,  November  24.  1967, 
for  I  believe  that  it  points  out  a  basic 
flaw  in  the  reasoning  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  flaw  Is  demonstrated  in  the 
Government's  attitude  on  equality.  The 
theme  of  equality  permeates  virtually 
every  Government  agency.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  equality  of  opportunity 
which  I  believe  is  one  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
has  prospered.  I  am  speaking  of  the  Grov- 
emment's  attitude  which  promotes  the 
idea  of  making  everyone  equal. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  reg- 
ulations place  restraints  on  larger,  more 
efficient  companies  in  order  that  smaller, 
less  efficient  ones  may  compete  on  an 
equal  basis.  I  would  be  among  the  first  to 
regulate  a  company  which  used  unfair 
practices  to  drive  its  competitors  from 
the  marketplace,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  see  no  beisis  for  regulations  which  would 
reward  a  less  efficient  company  solely  to 
Insure  that  it  could  compete  on  even 
terms.  In  my  opinion,  the  goal  of  Fed- 
eral regulations  should  be  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  product. 

The  most  frightening  results  of  this 
attitude  of  equality  is  found  In  the  field 
of  education.  Under  recent  court  deci- 
sions, and  the  policy  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the 
Inept,  or  slow-to-leam  student  is  sent 
to  the  same  classroom  with  students  who 
learn  more  quickly.  The  result  is  that  the 
good  student  upgrades  the  slow,  while 
the  slow  student  coordinately  holds  back 
the  fast  learner.  I  can  see  that  the  slow 
student  must  be  helped,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  should  be  assisted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  more  gifted  child.  As  the 
editor  of  the  Greenville  News  points  out: 

Not  even  the  Russian  Communists  any 
longer  hold  back  their  gifted  people  despite 
all  their  claims  of  absolute  equality  under 
socialism. 

None  of  us  wish  to  see  this  Nation  be- 
come one  of  mediocrity,  but  I  believe  we 
are  In  danger  of  this  if  the  idea  of  equal- 
ity Is  carried  to  Its  extreme.  It  Is  time 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
realizes  that  people  are  not  equal  in  am- 
bition and  talent,  nor  should  they  be,  and 
in  striving  so  diligently  to  insure  equal- 
ity for  all,  the  Government  Is  at  the  same 
time  committing  this  Nation  to  the  path 
of  the  mediocre  and  the  average. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Placing  a  PREMruM  on  Mediocritt 

Writing  in  a  nationally  circulated  maga- 
zine of  some  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
federal  courts  and  other  agencies  to  dis- 
courage mergers  and  to  limit  the  size  of  more 
efficient  and  prosperous  corporations  to  pro- 
mote "competition,"  a  law  professor  wrote 
these  memorable  words: 

"The  Court's  reasoning  teaches  that  com- 
petition In  the  quarterback  market  would 
be  improved,  and  the  public  thereby  bene- 
fited. If  Joe  Namath's  knee  were  twisted  be- 
fore every  game  and  Fran  Tarkenton  required 
to  wear  snowshoee." 

1\5  carry  that  analogy  further,  we  suppose 
It  would  improve  football  competition  If 
Johnny    tTnltas    were    forced    to    wrap   hla 


throwing  hand  in  red  tape  and  college  backs 
like  Jimmy  Addison  of  Clemson  were  req\ilred 
to  take  on  weight  untU  they  were  partlaUy 
musclebound. 

Or,  suppose  a  quarterback  were  allowed  to 
either  run  or  pass,  but  not  to  do  both? 

The  point  Is  that,  quite  aside  from  the 
anti-trust  laws  and  FTC  regulations,  the 
government  wishes  to  place  restraints  on 
efficient  companies  so  that  less  efficient  ones 
can  compete  on  "even  terms." 

This,  we  are  afraid,  U  symptomatic  of  what 
is  happening  In  some  other  areas,  those  af- 
fecting individuals,  as  well.  To  meet  certain 
sociological  notions,  changes  are  being  forced 
In  the  public  school  systems  which  penalize 
the  exceptional  students  for  the  benefit  of 
the  less  capable  ones. 

It  almost  seems  that  the  ultimate  aim  U 
to  reduce  all  to  the  common  denominator  of 
mediocrity. 

This  perverse  principle  is  evident,  also.  In 
programs  which  tax  heavily  the  earnings  of 
the  more  highly  skUled  workers,  professional 
people  and  bvislnessmen  to  subsidize  the  less 
able  and  less  willing. 

There  is  nothing  Inherently  wrong  In  keep- 
ing the  large  companies  from  engaging  In 
unfair  or  unlawful,  undercover  practices  with 
the  deliberate  aim  of  forcing  smaller  and 
weaker  competitors  out  of  the  market  and 
out  of  business. 

On  the  contrary,  within  reason.  It  is  right. 
But  It  Is  not  right  to  penalize  success  to 
offset  Incompetence. 

The  end  result  is  that  the  stockholders  and 
employes  of  the  more  successf\il  firms  will 
lose  much  while  those  of  the  fiounderlng 
ones  wiU  gain  little;  and  the  public  wUl  pay 
more  for  Inferior  products. 

Nor  Is  there  anything  wrong  In  doing  all 
that  can  be  done  In  the  public  schools  to 
Improve  the  educational  opportunities  of 
those  who  come  from  limited  backgroxinde 
or  who  possess  less  aptitude  and  desire. 

It  is  right  and  necessary  to  do  this,  and 
It  must  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
as  a  whole. 

But  the  public  as  a  whole  loses  when  whole 
classroom  groups  are  held  back  to  the  pace 
of  the  slowest  and  least  apt  Individuals.  Why 
not  concentrate  on  lifting  the  level  of  the 
highest,  as  well  as  the  lowest? 

Not  even  the  Russian  Communists  any 
longer  hold  back  their  gifted  people,  despite 
all  their  claims  of  absolute  equality  under 
socialism.  Why  should  we  start  It  now? 


PAYING  FOR  OUR  POLITICS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottikger]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  some  time 
has  conducted  an  exemplary  public  af- 
fairs program  to  educate  and  interest  its 
employees  In  our  democratic  processes 
at  all  levels  of  government.  It  Is  an  un- 
usual and.  I  think,  excellent  recognition 
by  one  of  our  major  busine&s  establish- 
ments of  the  importance  of  public  life 
to  business  and  to  the  individual.  I  think 
It  Is  an  act  of  statesmanship. 

As  a  part  of  this  program,  Chtise  pub- 
lishes a  periodic  public  siffairs  bulletin 
which  it  distributes  to  all  14.000  mem- 
bers of  the  bank's  staff.  Its  latest  bulle- 
tin, dated  September  29.  1967.  deals  well 
with  the  bills  lately  being  considered  by 
the  VS.  Senate  concerning,  as  the  title 
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of  the  bulletin  phrases  It,  'Taying  for 
Our  Politics." 

The  Chase  bulletin  discusses  the  pros 
and  cons  of  any  Federal  financing  of 
campaigns  at  all  and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  specific  proposals  that  have  been 
offered  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  think  there  is  no  sub- 
ject of  greater  importance  to  our  demo- 
cratic system  today.  I  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  the  financial  demands 
of  a  hard  campaign  in  a  tough  district 
and  the  embarrassment  of  unfair  charges 
of  excessive  campaign  spending,  fos- 
tered largely  by  our  unrealistic  campaign 
spending  laws  that  are  so  highly  mis- 
leading to  the  public.  As  campaign  costs 
continue  to  moimt,  it  becomes  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
our  democratic  processes  that  a  way  be 
devised  to  relieve  financial  pressures  on 
candidates  and  office  holders,  to  permit 
qualified  people  without  individual 
wealth  to  run  for  office,  and  to  assure 
that  large  campaign  financiers  do  not 
wield  unhealthy  excesses  of  Influence 
over  our  representative  bodies. 

With  the  above  considerations  in 
mind,  I  have  introduced  legislation  in 
both  the  89th  and  the  present  Congresses 
to  provide  for  full  disclosure  of  campaign 
expenses,  prohibit  real  contribution  and 
expenditure  abuses  involving  conflicts  of 
Interests,  and  eliminate  unrealistic  ceil- 
ings. 

I  have  also  Introduced  legislation  to 
supply  registered  voters  with  script 
through  which  they  can  make  contribu- 
tions to  the  candidates  of  party  organiza- 
tions or  committees  of  their  choice  and 
which  in  turn  can  be  turned  in  to  the 
Treasury  to  pay  from  appropriated  funds 
designated  campaign  expenses  against 
receipted  bills.  I  think  this  system  Is  su- 
perior to  either  system  proposed  by  the 
administration  because,  first,  it  gives  the 
citizen  the  power  to  allocate  funds 
among  parties  and  candidates  of  lils 
choice  rather  than  having  allocation  per- 
formed according  to  an  arbitrary  for- 
mula; second,  it  thus  eliminates  all  prob- 
lems of  allocations  to  minority  parties- 
third.  It  avoids  the  pitfalls,  highly  dan- 
gerous in  my  view,  of  centralizing  fund 
distribution — and  thus  power — through 
the  national  committees;  and  fourth  it 
avoids  the  pitfalls  of  tax  deduction  and 
tax  credit  schemes  which,  while  they 
share  the  advantages  listed  above,  favor 
the  wealthy  contributors  over  those  with 
less  affluence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  highly  commend  the 
Chase  bulletin  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
cellent discussion  of  the  issues  Involved 
In  paying  for  our  politics. 

Paying  ron  Our  Politics 
In  recent  weeks.  Congress  has  been  look- 
ing more  Intensively  than  ever  at  election 
reform  and  campaign  financing.  Both  prob- 
lems are  as  old  as  political  campaigns  them- 
selves, but  they  now  take  on  a  fresh  urgency 
for  two  reasons  : 

(1)  Both  major  parties  are  drawing  up 
their  tentative  budgets  for  the  1968  Presi- 
dential campaign,  with  all  signs  pointing  to 
the  costliest  campaign  In  history. 

(2)  Initial  estimates  indicate  that  once 
again  the  parties  and  candidates  will  be 
faced  with  a  traditional  campaign  dilemma: 
InsuflJclent  funds  to  tell  their  stories  to  the 


voters  as  widely  and  fully  as  a  Presidential 
campaign  deserves. 

Campaign  costs,  in  short,  are  an  Immediate 
Issue  Involving  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
process,  and  directly  affecting  every  citizen. 
So  It  18  timely  to  look  at  the  problem  and 
some  of  the  proposed  remedies. 

THE    HIGH    PRICE 

President  Kennedy,  in  a  playfiil  comment 
on  charges  that  lavish  expenditures  explained 
his  victories  In  the  1960  primaries,  once  read 
to  a  press  gathering  an  alleged  telegram 
from  his  father:  "Don't  buy  one  more  vote 
than  absolutely  necessary.  I'm  damned  If 
I'll  pay  for  a  landslide  I" 

There  wm  no  such  telegram,  of  course,  but 
the  Joke  Is  not  without  point.  Political  cam- 
paigns have  become  so  expensive  that  the 
problem  of  financing  them — and  the  poten- 
tial abvises  therein —  has  been  called  "democ- 
racy's   greatest    unsolved    problem." 

In  the  1964  campaign,  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  Barry  Goldwater  between  them  covered 
nearly  100,000  miles,  made  some  400  speeches, 
and  spent  upwards  of  $20,000,000.  An  offi- 
cial of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Cam- 
paign Costs  has  estimated  that  a  total  of 
$200,000,000  was  spent  In  the  1964  elections 
for  all  offices. 

Where  does  It  all  go?  Well,  the  $160,000 
total  spent  In  the  1860  Presidential  campaign 
Is  about  the  price  today  of  one  hour  of  prime 
time  on  a  TV  network.  A  telethon,  a  favorite 
device  in  the  wind-up  period  of  a  campaign, 
can  run  about  $250,000.  The  fact  Is  that  be- 
cause of  television,  politics — and  the  nature 
of  campaign  costs — have  changed  more  In  the 
past  15  years  than  In  the  last  150. 

But  TV  doesn't  gobble  up  all  the  money 
by  a  long  shot.  There  are  salaries  for  cam- 
paign staff,  for  newspaper  and  billboard  ad- 
vertisements, for  travel  expenses,  for  bro- 
chures, pamphlets,  buttons,  and  direct  mall 
solicitations,  for  hiring  that  hall— for  the  In- 
numerable things  required  to  keep  a  candi- 
date's name,  face  and  program  before  the 
electorate. 

WUl  Rogers  was  right.  "Politics  has  got  so 
expensive."  he  said,  "that  it  takes  a  lot  of 
money  even  to  get  beat  with." 

WHO  CONTBXBTJTES? 

The  size  of  the  campaign  bill  is  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  pattern  of  the  contribu- 
tions— with  large  gifts  far  outweighing  small 
ones — Is  also  disturbing. 

Surveys  Indicate  that  only  about  11  per 
cent  of  all  Americans  of  voting  age  make  any 
financial  contribution  whatsoever,  with  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  collected  coming  from 
about  1  per  cent  of  the  population.  This,  said 
President  Johnson,  In  a  recent  message  to 
Congress,  creates  "a  potential  danger — the 
possIbUlty  that  men  of  great  wealth  could 
achieve  undue  political  Influence  through 
large  contributions." 

In  theory  there  are  restrictions  against 
large  Individual  contributions,  as  well  as  dis- 
closure requirements  which  presumably 
guard  against  violations.  Thus  laws  now  on 
the  books  put  a  $5,000  limit  on  Individual 
contributions  to  a  candidate  or  political  com- 
mittee, prohibit  contributions  by  corpora- 
tions or  labor  unions,  and  limit  total  expend- 
itures by  a  national  committee  in  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  to  $3,000,000. 

But  many  authorities  feel  the  restrictions 
are  virtually  meaningless  since  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  person  from  contributing 
$5,000  to  each  of  a  dozen  committees  set  up 
on  behalf  of  a  candidate.  Through  a  prolifer- 
ation of  committees  on  the  state  and  local 
level,  the  national  committees  are  also  able  to 
circumvent  the  $3,000,000  restriction  on  their 
expenditures.  Indeed,  they  couldn't  function 
in  a  Presidential  election  year  unless  they  did 
circumvent  the  letter  of  the  law. 
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WHO   RUNS? 


A  second  equally  serious  problem  produced 
by  the  high  cost  of  campaigning  is  that  lack 
of  personal  resources  can  discourage  a  pros- 
pectlve  candidate  from  even  making  a  bid  f» 
office.  Substantial  expenditures  are  often  nec- 
essary to  generate  the  momentum  that  even' 
tually  attracts  contributions  from  outsWe 
sources.  The  party  itself  tends  to  favor  Vm 
man  who  can  take  up  the  slack  If  contribu- 
tlons  lag  and.  if  necessary,  support  his  o*n 
campaign  staff. 

To  b«  sure.  Jokes  and  lurid  tales  notwlth- 
standing.  It  U  not  really  possible  in  most 
constituencies  to  "buy"  an  election.  Many 
millionaires  have  tried  and  got  only  a  high- 
priced  political  education  and  a  depleted 
bank  balance  for  their  pains.  For  example, 
when  the  opposition  resorted  to  heavy  spend- 
tng  in  the  Idaho  Senatorial  campaign.  Prank 
Church  successfully  counterattacked  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  a  statewide  handshaking 
tour,  leading  one  wag  to  comment  that 
"Prank  Church  is  the  only  lawyer  in  Idaho 
with  a  callus  on  his  hand." 

PROPOSED   REMEDIES 

Congress  last  year  enacted  a  bill  for  flnanc- 
Ing  political  campaigns.  The  measure,  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana, 
with  Administration  support,  called  for  each 
taxpayer  to  check  a  box  on  his  Federal  In- 
come tax  return  If  he  wanted  $1  of  his  tax  set 
aside  for  a  political  contribution.  The  total 
amount  thereby  raised  was  to  be  divided 
equally  between  the  two  major  political 
parties. 

The  measure  was  hastily  drawn  and  en- 
acted, and  Congress — in  a  kind  of  double- 
take — had  second  thoughts.  The  Long  bill 
was  attacked — belatedly,  because,  among 
other  things.  It  did  not  permit  the  taxpayer 
to  choose  whether  he  wanted  his  $1  con- 
tributed to  the  Republicans  or  to  the  Demo- 
crats, and  because  It  made  no  provision  for 
financial  aid  to  minor  parties. 

The  upshot  was  that  last  spring,  Congreai 
voted  to  delay  putting  the  Long  bill  into 
effect.  The  Johnson  Administration  there- 
upon came  up  with  a  new  proposal :  the  Pres- 
idential Election  Campaign  Fund  Act.  ThU 
act  called  for  Congressional  appropriations 
to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  radio,  televi- 
sion, advertising,  printing  and  travel  ex- 
penses of  Presidential  candidates.  The  fundi 
would  have  been  equally  divided  between  the 
two  major  parties  and  provision  was  made 
for  reimbursement  of  election  expenses  to 
minor  parties  as  well. 

On  September  14.  after  months  of  negotia- 
tion, the  Senate  Finance  Committee  ordered 
reported  an  alternative  bill,  the  so-called 
Honest  Election  Act,  which  significantly 
changes  and  adds  to  the  Administration's 
original  recommendations.  This  bill  calls  for: 

(1)  Congressional  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide equal  amounts  for  the  campaign  ex- 
penses of  the  Presidential  candidates  of  the 
two  major  parties,  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  the  number  of  votes  cast  In  the 
previous  Presidential  election. 

(2)  Reimbursement  for  election  expenses 
of  minor  parties,  based  on  the  number  of 
votes  received  In  the  current  election.  A 
minor  party  would  be  defined  as  one  that 
got  between  5  per  cent  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
popular  vote. 

(3)  Congressional  appropriations  for  the 
campaign  expenses  of  Senatorial  candidate* 
in  an  amount  based  on  the  number  of  votes 
cast  In  the  preceding  election  in  each  state. 
Candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  would 
be  entitled  to  equal  amounts  and  third  party 
candidates  would  be  reimbursed  for  cam- 
paign expenses  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  votes  Uiey  received. 

(4)  Use  of  Federal  funds  by  Presidential 
and  Senatorial  candidates  to  pay  actual  cam- 
paign expenses  as  audited  and  approved  by 
the  Comptroller  General. 
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(6)  Option  by  each  candidate  to  finance 
hu  campaign  through  privately  collected 
contributions  or  to  use  Federal  funds.  How- 
ever, no  one  who  elects  the  subsidy  could 
receive  or  spend  money  during  the  election 
campaign  from  any  other  source. 

Candidates  for  the  House  were  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill  but,  in  order  to 
encourage  greater  voter  participation  in  all 
elections,  the  Finance  Committee  also  pro- 
vided for  the  first  Income  tax  credit  for  in- 
dividual campaign  contributions.  The  maxi- 
mum credit  allowed  would  be  $25  or  baU  of 
a  $50  contribution. 

PROS  AND   CONS 

This  measure  will  come  up  for  debate  on 
the  Senate  fioor  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
debate  is  certain  to  bring  out  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  the  basic  Idea  of  Federal 
financing  of  election  campaigns.  Here  are 
some  of  the  pros  and  cons :  ^ 

For  Federal  financing 

(1)  A  Government  subsidy  could  eliminate 
a  Presidential  candidate's  dependence  on  in- 
dividual wealthy  contributors,  and  thus 
reduce  the  chances  for  Improper  Influence. 

(2)  Federal  subsidies  would  tend  to  equal- 
ize the  financial  strength  of  the  two  parties. 
This  would  not  only  prevent  severe  financial 
handicap — as  has  sometimes  happened — 
from  blunting  the  effectiveness  of  a  party's 
Presidential  campaign;  It  would  also  reduce 
the  lobbying  Influence  of  certain  organiza- 
tions and  groups  that  now  traditionally  con- 
tribute heavily  to  the  campaign  chest  of  a 
particular  party. 

(3)  Federal  subsidies  would  eliminate  a 
tremendous  amount  of  time  and  effort  now 
expended  before,  dxirlng  and  after  a  cam- 
paign for  no  other  purpose  than  to  foot  po- 
litical bills.  Much  of  this  activity  has  a  bane- 
ful effect  on  democratic  politics.  It  involves  a 
great  deal  of  hoopla,  rubber  chicken  dinners, 
even  rubbler  speeches  and  questionable 
"testimonials." 

Against  Federal  financing 

(1)  Reducing  the  need  for  direct  solicita- 
tion of  funds  might  make  the  parties  less 
responsive  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  their 
supporters  ( this  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
of  the  argiiment  about  "undue  influence"). 
By  the  same  token,  voters  might  become 
apathetic  about  political  issues  if  they  are 
no  longer  under  pressure  "to  put  their  money 
where  their  mouth  la." 

(2)  Federal  subsidies  might  tend  to 
strengthen  the  national  party  organization 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  and  local  party 
units.  The  leverage  local  units  now  possess 
rests  to  a  great  extent  on  the  national  orga- 
nization's reliance  on  them  for  fund  raising 
In  Presidential  years. 

(3)  The  Government  would  have  greater 
power  over  the  political  parties  once  it  was 
directly  involved  In  the  financing  process. 
with  the  Inevitable  possibility  of  abuse.  De- 
mocracy Is  threatened  to  the  extent  that 
political  parties  become  appendages  of 
government. 

THE    JOB   FOR   EACH    OP    TS 

The  ultimate  fate  of  the  "Honest  Election 
Act,"  or  some  variant  of  It,  is  impossible  to 
predict.  But  there  is  one  prediction  that  can 
be  made  with  confidence :  If  some  such  meas- 
ure does  become  law.  the  surest  way  to  guar- 
antee that  its  virtues  outweigh  Its  drawbacks 
Is  for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  make  direct 
contributions,  small  though  they  may  be. 
to  the  candidates  and  parties  of  our  choice. 
That  will  ensure  that  the  Federal  treasury 
does  not  become  the  only,  or  even  the  chief, 
source  of  funds  for  the  democratic  process. 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  pressing  con- 
sideration. Regardless  of  what  Congress  does 
about  the  proposals  now  before  it.  there  will 
be  no  Government  financial  aid  to  the  par- 
ties in  the  months  Immediately  ah^ad.  They 
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are  crucial  months  politically,  both  on  the 
natloiLal  and  local  level. 

Prospective  candidates  are  now  weighing 
the  feasibility  of  a  bid  for  office.  Commit- 
tees are  being  formed  on  behalf  of  actual  or 
potential  candidates,  or  for  marshaling  sup- 
port on  crucial  Issues.  The  parties  them- 
selves are  beglnng  to  expand  the  machinery 
and  personnel  required  to  carry  their  stories 
to  the  voters. 

In  sum.  the  parties  and  candidates  need 
money  now,  and  they  will  need  increasing 
amounts  as  1968  progresses.  The  $5  or  $10 
or  more  that  we  give  as  individuals  can  make 
all  the  difference.  For  It  has  been  weU  said 
that  "no  people  can  be  free  unless  It  Insists 
on  paying  its  own  bllla." 


MERITS  OF  JOB  CORPS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ad- 
dressed this  body  before  on  the  merits 
and  contributions  of  the  Job  Corps  con- 
servation centers,  and  I  have  drawn  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  work  recently  done 
by  young  Jobs  Corpsmen  In  fighting  for- 
est fires  in  my  home  State  of  Montana. 
Today,  I  wish  to  have  Inserted  In  the 
CoNCGREssioNAL  RECORD  examples  of  the 
many  news  reports  covering  this  Impor- 
tant Jobs  Corps  contribution. 

Many  laudatory  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject have  appeared  in  the  Montana,  Ne- 
braska, Nevada.  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Idaho  daily  papers,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  looking  through  those 
that  I  have  before  me  today. 

By  unanimous  consent  I  include  these 
articles  and  press  releases  In  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

(From  the  Helper  (Utah)   Journal,  Sept.  7, 
1967] 

Job  Corps  Men  Under  BLM  Training  To 
Fight  Forest  Fires 

In  order  to  meet  the  emergency  forest  fire 
•  situation  in  the  Western  States.  Castle  Valley 
Job  Corpsmen  over  18  have  received  16  hours 
of  flrefighUng  training  so  they  will  be  avail- 
able for  these  emergencies.  ITie  Price  Dis- 
trict BLM  staff  has  Instructed  over  50  corps- 
men  In  fundamental  flrefightlng  techniques. 
As  i>art  of  their  training,  a  small  fire  was  set 
in  a  chained  area  northeast  of  Price  and  the 
corpsmen  in  organized  crews  were  called 
upon  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 

One  trained  35-man  crew  was  sent  to  fight 
a  fire  In  northern  Idaho  last  week  and  an- 
other 25-men  were  dispatched  early  this 
week.  The  Job  Corps  program  again  proving 
to  be  of  substantial  benefit  In  protecting  and 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  by  assisting  In  fire  control 
work  diu'ing  the  most  hazardous  fire  setison 
the  West  has  seen  since  the  year  1910. 

(From  the  Price  (Utah)  Sun-Advocate,  Aug. 
31,  1967] 
CoRPSUBN  Join  Firzitchtkrs 
Three  staff  leaders  and  24  corpsmen  from 
Castle  Valley  Job  Corps  Conservation  Center 
left  Price  by   plane  Sunday  night  for  fire 
fighting  duty  in  Idaho  forests.  They  may  be 
gone  for  two  weeks  or  more. 
Recently.  Castle  Valley  Job  Corps  Conser- 


vation Center  was  requested  to  train  a  fire 
fighting  crew.  Corpsmen  selected  were  vol- 
unteers over  age  18.  They  received  16  hours 
of  intensive  training  last  week  under  the  di- 
rection of  experienced  fire  fighter  Robert 
Dalla,  with  assistance  from  the  Price  District 
Office  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
The  Boise  Interagency  Fire  Control  Office 
sent  a  plane  to  pick  up  the  fire  fighting  crew. 
Mr.  Dalla.  George  Drossoe  and  Orlando  Mlera 
are  leading  the  Castle  Valley  crew. 

[From    the    Price     (Utah)     Sun-Advocate, 

Sept.  7.  1967] 

Job  Corps  Firefighters  Retdrn 

Twenty-four  weary  men  of  Castle  Valley 
Job  Corps  Conservation  Center  returned  yes- 
terday at  8:30  a.m.  from  two  weeks  of  rugged 
tire  fighting  duty  in  Idaho.  They  had  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  successful  contain- 
ment of  the  China  Creek  fire  near  Lewlston, 
Idaho. 

The  men  were  led  by  veteran  flre  fighter 
Robert  Dalla,  assisted  by  George  Drossos  and 
Orlando  Mlera. 

A  replacement  crew  of  25  corpsmen  has 
completed  training  and  was  alerted  Tuesday, 
but  with  the  containment  of  the  China 
Creek  blaze,  this  second  crew  was  de- 
mobilized. Robert  Turrt  was  in  charge  of  this 
second  contingent. 

The  original  crew  was  organized  and 
trained  the  middle  of  August,  and  left  the 
Carbon  airport  aboard  a  special  Forest  Service 
plane  at  7:00  p.m..  Aug.  20.  They  flew  to  Boise, 
then  to  Lewlston.  and  the  fire  line. 

The  Castle  Valley  crew  was  assigned  to  the 
evening  shift,  six  p^n.  to  six  a.m.,  and  con- 
centrated on  mopping  up  hot  spots  after  ex- 
perienced crews  had  contained  a  sector.  This 
was  hot,  hard  and  dangerous  work. 

"When  we  got  there,  the  experienced  fire 
fighters  didn't  think  we  could  do  the  job." 
commented  Corpsmen  Rafael  George,  who 
lives  In  St.  Thomas.  Virgin  Islands.  "But 
when  we  came  back  in  after  our  first  shift  on 
the  fire  lines,  the  boss  fire  man  told  us  we 
were  one  of  the  best  crews  there." 

"We  worked  hard  on  the  flre  lines.  We  were 
determined  to  make  good.  They  said  we  were 
well  trained.  They  wanted  us  to  stay  up  there 
an  extra  week.  You  have  to  work  together  as 
a  team.  Tou  have  to  follow  instructions  and 
obey  the  rules.  There  is  no  place  for  foolish- 
ness in  flre  flghtlng."  said  Corpsman  Clem 
Arnold,  who  hails  from  Gulfport.  Miss. 

Both  Corpsmen  George  and  Arnold  were  In- 
jured while  on  duty.  Mr.  Arnold  received 
second  degree  bums  Thursday  nlg^t  when 
be  stepped  into  a  hole  by  a  burning  root. 
"The  Army  medic  sprayed  something  on 
his  leg  to  stop  the  pain.  In  flve  minutes  the 
helicopter  he  called  in  had  arrived  and  picked 
me  up.  Twenty  minutes  later  I  was  In  the 
hospital  in  Lewlston."  I  and  George  was  cut- 
ting through  a  tree  which  had  a  soft  center. 
His  saw  penetrated  the  log,  his  shoe,  and  into 
his  foot.  Both  corpsmen  were  flown  from 
Lewlston  to  Price  last  Friday  afternoon.  They 
were  met  at  the  airport  by  Medic  Joe  Koran. 
Cori>sman  Arnold  said,  "I  would  go  back 
again.  It's  a  challenge  between  man  and  fire. 
Everybody  wants  to  go  back."  Corpsman 
George  agrees. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Corpsman, 

Sept.  15.  1967] 

Forest  Fires:  Corpsman  Crews  Join  Battle 

Nearly  1.000  volunteer  Corpsmen  from  20 
Job  Corps  centers  have  Joined  tbotisands 
of  professional  firefighters  at  battling  a  se- 
ries of  devastating  forest  fires  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  As  we  go  to  press,  more  than  100,- 
000  acres  of  valuable  timber  have  gone  up 
in  smoke,  and  fires  are  still  raging.  Officials 
say  that  only  a  heavy  rain  will  end  the 
threat. 

Over  2,000  separate  blazes  have  been  re- 
ported In  CalUomla,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Wash- 
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Ington.  iiontana  and  In  parts  of  Canada. 
Corpsmen  from  centers  as  far  away  as  New 
Mexico  are  performing  some  of  the  dirtiest 
and  moet  difficult  Jobs  In  flreflghtlng — dig- 
ging fire  lines,  doing  KP.  and  providing 
meals  for  other  fire  crews. 

Jack  Usher,  a  Plre  Boss  In  Oregon's  Mt. 
Hood  National  Forest,  said  of  Timber  Lake 
(Oregon)  firefighters :  "The  Job  Corps  crews 
worked  on  a  critical  section  of  the  fire  at 
Dead  Mountain  Ridge.  They  lost  no  lives,  had 
nc  Injuries,  made  no  complaints  and  did 
their  Jobs  In  a  commendable  fashion.  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  them  helping  at 
anytime." 

Many  field  reports  describe  the  morale  and 
spirit  of  the  Corpsmen.  One  Curlew  (Wash- 
ington) crew  that  had  been  on  the  line  for 
four  gruelling  days  was  taken  back  to  the 
center  for  showers  and  a  hot  meal.  Staff 
members  feared  that  weariness  had  driven 
all  the  fight  out  of  the  Corpsmen  and  that 
they  would  not  return  to  the  line.  But  when 
busses  arrived  to  take  them  back  to  the 
fire,  not  one  man  failed  to  climb  aboard. 

Centers  that  have  sent  fire  crews  are 
Moiintaln  Home,  Cedar  Flats,  Cottonwood 
and  Marslng  from  Idaho;  Cispus,  Columbia 
Basin,  Fort  Slmcoe  and  Curlew  from  Wash- 
ington; Fort  Vannoy,  Tillamook  and  Timber 
Lake  from  Oregon;  Weber  Basin  and  Castle 
Valley  from  Utah;  Fenner  Canyon,  Lewlston 
and  Toy  on  from  California;  Anaconda  and 
Trapper  Creek  from  Montana. 

[From   the   Salt   Lake    City   Deseret   News, 

Sept.  7,  1967] 

JOR  Corpsmen  Am  m  FniEnoHT 

Price, — Several  members  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management's  Castle  Valley  Job  Corps 
Conservation  Center  have  been  trained  In  fire 
fighting  techniques  and  already  have  put 
their  training  to  good  use. 

One  crew  spent  several  days  fighting  fires 
in  Montana.  The  24  corpsmen  and  their  lead- 
er, Robert  Turrt,  assistant  director  for  work 
projects,  may  be  dispatched  anywhere  In  the 
west  to  fight  fires. 

BIjM  leaders  instructed  center  personnel 
to  give  fire  fighting  training  for  every  able 
bodied   corpsmen  over   18   years   old. 

The  corjwmen  received  two  days  of  Inten- 
sive training.  Part  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
classroom  instruction  and  the  remainder  In 
the  field  under  actual  fire  conditions. 

Two  years  ago  the  BLM  uprooted  plnon 
and  Juniper  trees  in  the  Coal  Creek  area, 
five  miles  northeast  of  Price  in  a  conserva- 
tion project.  The  trees  were  pushed  Into  rows, 
set  on  fire  and  the  corpsmen  doused  them. 

Robert  D.  Nlelson,  BLM  state  director,  said 
BLM  crews  have  battled  45  fires  in  Utah  this 
Bununer  and  have  been  sent  on  937  fires  In 
other  western  states.  The  fires  have  burned 
143,000  acres. 

He  urged  everyone  to  use  common  sense 
when  using  the  public  lands:  douse  ciga- 
rettes, build  fires  only  In  established  fire 
places  or  circles  and  report  any  fires  Im- 
mediately. 

[Prom  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard  Examiner, 

Sept.  7,  19671 

Job  Corps  Youth  Ptjt  on  Probation 

A  19-year-old  Job  Corps  Youth  entered  a 
plea  of  guilty  in  Second  District  Court  here 
to  a  charge  of  carnal  knowledge. 

Forrest  Smith  of  the  Weber  Basin  Job 
Corps  was  charged  with  carnal  knowledge 
stemming  from  an  Incident  May  29. 

He  was  placed  on  probation,  subject  to 
terms  set  down  by  the  court. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)   Star,  Oct.  1, 

1967] 

Job   Corps   Oraitdatzs   Wili.   Hear   Harvabs 

Law  Valedictorian 

Joseph  Sorrentlno,  a  Loe  Angeles  lawyer 

who  flunked  out  of  four  high  schools  and  re- 


ceived a  general  discharge  from  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  but  later  was  valedictorian  of 
the  1967  class  of  the  Harvaird  School  of  Law, 
will  be  the  commencement  speaker  at  the 
Tuesday  graduation  at  the  Job  Corps  Center 
for  Women,  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo.  Ten  en- 
rollees  will  be  graduated. 

[From  the  Price   (Utah)   Sun-Advocate, 

Sept.  28,  1967] 

On  the  Job  With  the  Coxfs 

(By  Robert  D.  GofT) 

Recognition  of  our  fire  fighters  continues 
to  pour  In,  even  though  the  men  have  been 
back  for  a  week.  Center  Director  George  Ourr 
read  three  communications  to  the  assem- 
bled corpsmen  aud  stafi  recently  at  our 
awards  dinner. 

Senator  Prank  E.  Moss  wrote,  "I  am  proud 
of  the  Castle  Valley  Job  Corps  boys  who 
fought  long  and  hard  to  control  the  great 
forest  fire  at  Eagle  Creek  In  Idaho.  I  under- 
stand their  work  was  superbly  performed, 
that  they  demonstrated  great  ability  and 
courage,  and  that  they  were  dted  by  Idaho 
officials  for  their  outstanding  efforts  In  the 
struggle  to  control  the  raging  Idaho  forest 
fires.  Please  extend  my  congratulations  to 
each  of  the  boys  for  their  fine  efforts." 

Joe  T.  PalUnl.  state  director,  Idaho  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  sent  a  telegram  say- 
ing, "Your  Castle  Valley  Job  Corps  crew 
under  the  supervision  of  Bob  Dalla  did  an 
outstanding  Job  on  the  Eagle  Creek  fire. 
They  were  well  organized,  had  pride  In  their 
outfit,  wanted  to  do  a  good  Job  and  worked 
bard  on  every  assignment  they  were  given. 
Even  more  remarkable  to  us  was  the  high 
morale  they  exhibited  even  though  they  were 
not  receiving  comparable  wage  to  some  of 
the  other  crews.  I  would  like  to  commend 
each  and  every  member  of  the  crew  for  a 
Job  well  done.  It  was  evident  they  had  re- 
ceived some  good  training." 

Idaho's  head  forest  fire  fighter  R.  R.  Robin- 
son said,  "On  behalf  of  the  Boise  Inter- 
agency Fire  Center,  I  want  to  Join  State 
Director  Joe  Falllnl  In  expressing  sincere 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  done 
by  your  fire  crew  on  the  China  Creek  fire. 
The  crew  worked  hard  under  very  difficult 
situations  but  maintained  high  morale 
under  able  leadership.  A  high  standard  for 
the  Job  Corps  has  been  set  by  your  crew." 

The  China  Creek  and  Eagle  Creek  water- 
sheds were  devastated  by  the  same  fire. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Several  additional  awards  were  presented 
to  corpsmen.  Promotion  to  the  rank  of  Corps- 
man  was  achieved  by  27  men.  The  rank  of 
specialist,  which  represents  substantial 
achievement  In  education  and  works,  was 
earned  by  23  corpsmen.  The  coveted  promo- 
tion to  senior  specialist  was  won  by  Philip 
Mayfield.  Several  corpsmen  have  graduated 
from  the  school  program  In  recent  weeks. 
Philip  Mayfield  and  WlUard  Collins  received 
their  graduation  certificates.  Corpsmen  Wil- 
ton Byrd,  Larry  Simmons,  Willie  Jordan, 
Joseph  Moss,  David  Oyler.  Bishop  Carter  and 
Robert  Laneer  had  already  left  for  urban 
centers  or  Jobs. 

David  Berry,  Corpsmen  president;  Nathan- 
lal  Choate  and  Brady  Peacock  received  rat- 
ings as  corpsmen  leaders. 

We  welcome  aboard  Eldon  Hayes,  center 
director  of  Kingman  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center,  who  Is  acting  center  director  at  Castle 
Valley  for  this  week. 

We  have  a  visitor  from  Israel,  Yossle  Chal- 
abl.  He  Is  a  veteran  of  the  June  war  against 
the  Arabs.  He  Is  a  youth  counselor  by  train- 
ing, and  is  In  the  United  States  to  gain 
knowledge  and  experience  In  American  youth 
programs.  We  hope  he  can  stay  with  us  at 
least  until  Christmas. 

Several  Price  area  residents  have  offered 
plants  and  shrubs  for  our  landscaping.  We 
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appreciate  these  offers,  and  expect  to  stvt 
planting  these  contributions  in  the  next  fa* 
weeks.  " 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  visit  on  Oct 
3  of  famous  professional  football  player  R.  c 
Owens,  all-pro  end  of  the  San  Francisco  49eri 
Mr.  Owens  will  talk  to  the  Corpsmen  and 
guests  and  show  a  fUm  of  the  hlghUghts  of 
his  professional  football  career. 

Mr.  Owens  played  his  coUege  footbaU  at 
the  College  of  Idaho,  Nampa,  before  Jolnlna 
the  49er8.  ^^ 

Mitch  Makris,  recreational  director  »t 
Castle  Valley,  announces  that  football  play- 
ers  from  Carbon,  Notre  Dame,  East  Carbon 
and  Emery  high  schools  are  being  sent  tpe. 
clal  Invitations  to  Join  us  for  Mr.  Owena* 
presentation.  The  public  Is  Invited. 

Since  his  retirement  from  professional 
football,  Mr.  Owens  has  joined  the  J.  c. 
Penney  Co.  as  a  special  representative,  Mr 
Owens  currently  Is  visiting  all  Job  Corp* 
Centers  In  the  west. 

Job  Corps  Fights  Fire 

Men  from  two  Montana  Job  Corps  campe 
Friday  volunteered  their  services  In  the  con- 
tinuing battle  against  forest  fires  In  western 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho. 

Meanwhile,  the  little  town  of  Olney,  north- 
east of  Whlteflsh,  was  not  completely  out  of 
danger,  but  the  Immediate  threat  from  the 
Miller  Creek  fire  nearby  was  lessened,  Don 
Drummond.  deputy  state  forester  said. 
Drummond  said  the  fire  should  be  brought 
under  control  by  Saturday  noon,  barring  in- 
creased winds  Friday  night. 

Glacier  National  Park  fires  were  almost 
completely  encircled  by  fire  Unes  Friday.  In- 
formation officer  Dan  Nelson  said,  "we  did 
fine"  In  fire  control  operations  despite 
higher  winds  and  a  changeover  in  manpower. 
Nelson  said  a  fire  line  was  built  around  the 
east  side  of  Dutch  Creek  In  the  Flathead 
fire,  and  another  successful  operation  was 
completed  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
Glacier  Wall  fire. 

Job  Corpsmen  from  Anaconda  and  Darby 
were  enlisted  In  the  forest  fire  battles  Fri- 
day. Eighteen  corpsmen  from  Anaconda  were 
dispatched  to  the  Monture  Creek  fire  north- 
east of  Missoula  In  the  Lolo  National  Forest 
and  six  corpsmen  from  Darby  Creek  went  to 
work  In  the  area  fire  depot  In  Missoula. 

State  and  federal  forest  officials  continued 
closing  forests  to  public  use  Friday. 

Deputy  Montana  Forester  Don  Drununond 
of  Missoula  said  countless  InqvUrtes  from 
the  public  generally  hax'e  been  understand- 
ing. 

"The  people  who  can't  use  the  forests  now 
during  the  emergency  are  not  annoyed," 
Drummond  said.  "Some  of  them  even  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  to 
their  cabins,"  he  added. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  U.S.  Forest  Service  re- 
gional fire  coordinator  In  Missoula  said  por- 
tions of  the  Helena  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
forests  were  closed.  Campfires  and  smoking 
were  made  Illegal  except  at  designated  areas 
In  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Beaverhead  forests. 

[Prom  the  Deer  Lodge  (Mont.)  Post, 
Sept.  8.  1967] 
Forest  Fire  in  Mount  Poweli,  Area  Takes 
Week's  Work  To  Control,  Clean  Up  WrrH 
Help  Prom  Anaconda  Job  Corps 
The  Elbow  Lake  fire  whlc'.i  erupted  west 
of  Deer  Lodge  last  week  has  been  under  con- 
trol  since   Sunday   and   about   12  men   are 
engaged  In  mopping  up  operations  and  In 
hauling  out  gear,  said  Charles  Mosler  for  the 
Forest  Service  on  Thursday.  He  expected  the 
operations    woiild   be   completed   by   Friday 
night. 

Located  In  an  almost  Inaccessible  spot  west 
of  Mt.  Powell,  the  fire  was  In  the  Hidden 
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Lates  area  at  the  head  of  Rock  Creek.  It  was 
spotted  by  a  Forest  Service  air  patrol  Thurs- 
(Itv  of  last  week  at  3:30  p.m.  and  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  to  have  been  started  from 
12  to  20  hours  previously  by  a  lightning 
strike. 

The  first  move  was  the  dropping  of  four 
smoke  Jumpers  from  Missoula  and  two  re- 
tardant  drops  that  evening.  The  retardant 
was  immediately  effective  In  holding  one  side 
of  the  fire.  The  Jumpers  went  In  fully 
equipped,  said  Mr.  Mosler,  with  tools,  "grub", 
and  all  their  needs. 

Two  more  retardant  drops  were  made  the 
next  morning  and  supplies  for  camp  were 
provided.  The  rest  of  a  crew  of  175  men  went 
In  that  morning.  A  contracted  helicopter 
took  them  In  from  the  airport  and  from  the 
dam  at  Rock  Creek  lake. 

Mr.  Mosler  and  three  district  men  from  the 
Forest  Service  went  In  Thursday  evening. 
Forest  Ranger  Paul  Hosklns  relieved  Mr. 
Mosler  Friday  morning  and  was  In  charge  of 
the  crew. 

MULE    TRAINS    REQUIRED 

It  was  too  windy  on  Saturday  to  drop  sup- 
plies so  they  were  taken  In  by  mule  string 
of  10  packers  and  a  mule  string  of  10  animals 
were  hired. 

The  terrain  Is  "real  rough",  said  Mr. 
Mosler,  with  lots  of  snags  and  It  Is  steep  and 
rocky.  At  one  time  it  was  fully  forested,  but 
bug-killed  timber  has  left  a  lot  of  dead  timber 
and  this  has  made  It  more  susceptible  to 
Are. 

The  procedure  used  to  bring  it  under  con- 
trol required  the  building  of  a  fire  line  around 
the  fire  using  chain  saws,  axes  and  shovels. 
The  men  built  135  chains  of  fire  line,  Mr. 
Mosler  snld,  explaining  that  this  is  equal  to 
about  1%  miles.  Five  Pacific  marine  pumps 
with  5,000  feet  of  hose  were  used  to  pump 
water  from  the  lake  to  fight  the  fire. 

The  men  worked  at  first  In  16-hour  shifts, 
dropping  later  to  12  hours  as  work  progressed. 
Only  a  small  crew  worked  at  night,  mostly 
on  patrol  duty,  as  the  quantity  of  snags  and 
rolling  stones  made  It  too  hazardous  for 
night  operations. 

JOB    CORPS    HELPS 

Fifty  Job  Corpw  members  from  the  Ana- 
conda center  constituted  part  of  the  work 
crew.  Eight  of  these  were  the  kitchen  crew 
who  did  the  cooking  and  handled  camp. 
They  did  a  "real  good  job  for  us."  said  Mr. 
Mosler. 

Meals  for  the  first  day  were  necessarily 
emergency  rations  of  a  non-perishable  na- 
ture. Afterward  they  were  served  hot  meals. 

The  fire  was  contained  Saturday  night  and 
considered  "under  control"  Sunday  at  10 
a.m.  "Under  control."  Mr.  Mosler  explained, 
means  that  a  good  line  has  been  established 
which  will  hold  the  fire  barring  unusual 
weather  conditions. 

The  fire  burned  60  acres. 

CLOSURE    STILL    IN    EFFECT 

The  closure  on  the  forests  is  still  in  effect, 
said  Mr.  Mosler.  A  small  amount  of  moisture 
on  Wednesday  had  little  effect.  The  Prison 
ranch  measured  .04  Inches  of  rain,  and  Bliz- 
zard Hill  lookout  reported  more,  J20  Inches. 
It  was  too  spotty  to  do  much  good,  he  said. 

A  check  of  precipitation  for  the  summer 
revealed  there  were  similarly  small  amounts 
on  Aug.  5  and  28,  and  July  18,  19.  20,  29,  the 
smallest  amount  recorded  for  the  season  In 
many  years,   Mr.   Mosler  commented. 

[From  the  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune, 
Aug.  26.  1967] 
Job  Corpsmen  Fioht  Fires 
Men  from  two  Montana  Job  Corps  camps 
Friday  volunteered  their  services  In  the  con- 
tinuing batUe  against  forest  flres  In  western 
Montana  and  northern  Idaho. 
Meanwhile,  the  UtUe  town  oX  Olney,  north- 


east of  Whlteflsh.  was  not  completely  out  of 
danger,  but  the  Immediate  threat  from  the 
Miller  Creek  Are  nearby  was  lessened,  Don 
Drummond,  deputy  state  forester,  said. 
Drummond  said  the  first  should  be  brought 
tmder  control  by  Saturday  noon,  barring  in- 
creased winds  Friday  night. 

Glacier  National  Park  fires  were  almost 
completely  encircled  by  fire  lines  Friday.  In- 
formation officer  Dan  Nelson  said,  "we  did 
fine"  in  fire  control  operations  despite  higher 
winds  and  a  changeover  in  manpower.  Nelson 
said  a  fixe  line  was  built  around  the  east  side 
of  Dutch  Creek  In  the  Flathead  fire,  and 
another  successful  oi>eratlon  weis  completed 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Glacier  Wall 
fire. 

Job  Corpsmen  from  Anaconda  and  Darby 
were  enlisted  In  the  forest  fire  battles  Fri- 
day. Eighteen  corpsmen  from  Anaconda  were 
dispatched  to  the  Monture  Creek  fire  (396 
acres)  northeast  of  Missoula  in  the  Lolo  Na- 
tional Forest  and  six  corpsmen  from  Darby 
Creek  went  to  work  in  the  area  fire  depot  in 
Missoula. 

State  and  federal  forest  officials  continued 
closing  forests  to  public  use  Friday. 

More  than  4,600  men  comprising  201  crews 
were  fighting  fires  Friday  In  Region  One,  ac- 
cording to  Del  Radtke,  fire  control  staff  officer 
in  Great  Falls. 

Deputy  Montana  Forester  Don  Drummond 
of  Missoula  said  countless  Inquiries  from  the 
public  generally  have  been  understanding. 

"The  people  who  can't  use  the  forests  now 
during  the  emergency  are  not  annoyed," 
Drummond  said.  "Some  of  them  even  seem 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can't  get  to 
their  cabins."  be  added. 

J.  C.  Robertson,  U.S.  Forest  Service  re- 
gional fire  coordinator  in  Missoula,  said  por- 
tions of  the  Helena  and  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
forests  were  closed.  Campfires  and  smoking 
were  made  illegal  except  at  designated  areas 
in  the  Deer  Lodge  and  Beaverhead  forests. 

Nine  other  forests  were  closed  to  public 
use  Thursday.  The  public  was  advised  to 
check  with  local  forest  ranger  stations  when 
In  doubt  about  closure  regulations. 

Robertson  said  about  255  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana National  Guard  members  were  dis- 
patched to  fire  duty  In  the  two  states.  Na- 
tional Guard  equipment,  Including  trucks, 
tractors,  first  aid  and  kitchen  units,  also  have 
been  made  avsillable   to  the  forest  service. 

Sixteen  Mlssoula-based  smoke-jumpers 
were  sent  to  a  new  fire  In  the  Kootenai  Lakes 
district  of  the  Lolo  forest. 

Eight  southwestern  U.S.  Indian  fire  fight- 
ing crews  arrived  Friday  at  the  Ft.  Mls- 
Gpula  staging  area.  They  are  from  the  Co- 
conino. Zunl,  Questas,  El  Rltos,  Totugas, 
and  Moto  tribes. 

Robertson  said  members  of  the  Army  Re- 
serve are  on  a  standby  basis  during  the 
forest  fire  emergency. 

Seven  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base  helicop- 
ters, and  five  private  fire  fighting  contrac- 
tors' helicopters  were  still  In  use  In  the  park 
fires. 

Manpower  on  the  park  fires  remained  at 
1,285.  although  some  crews  were  dropped, 
and  others  were  added. 

Other  fire  developments  In  the  natlonetl 
forests  Friday  Included: 

Eight  new  fires  were  reported. 

Two  fire  fighters  were  Injured. 

Lander's  Fork  fire  In  the  Helena  forest 
was  burning  out  of  control. 

State  foresters  Issued  a  plea  for  caution  but 
didn't  close  state  and  private  forests  as  au- 
thorized. 

A  forest  fire  crew  chief,  Leo  Lahaye  from 
Custer  Pine  Ridge,  SJ3.,  was  hospitalized  In 
Bonner's  Ferry,  Idaho,  Friday  after  he  was 
hit  by  a  falling,  burning  snag.  Lahaye  re- 
portedly suffered  foot  and  hip  Injuries. 

Also  Injured  was  Robert  Lakota.  a  member 
of  the  same  crew  and  also  from  Pine  Ridge. 


Lakola  suffered  a  broken  shoulder  bone  when 
hit  by  a  small  tree. 

Corpsmen  Battle  Deerlodge  Blaze 

Forty  six  Corpsmen  and  ten  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  Anaconda  Job  Center  hiked 
miles  up  steep  rugged  mountain  trails  to 
battle  the  Elbow  Lake  Fire  on  the  Deerlodge 
National  Forest. 

Flreboss.  Paul  Hosklns,  commended  the 
Corpsmen  for  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  perform  well  under  the  extremely  hassard- 
ous  and  tiring  conditions. 

Six  seven-man  sqauds  battled  the  fire 
along  the  steepest  and  most  rugged  sectors 
of  the  fire  while  another  ten-man  crew  set 
up  a  complete  kitchen  and  prepared  meals 
for  over  200  weary  firefighters. 

Although  moet  of  the  lads  bad  never  be- 
fore climbed  a  mountain  or  seen  a  forest 
they  were  eager  to  pitch  In  and  do  whatever 
was  needed. 

During  the  early  hours  of  the  fire,  while 
the  blaze  was  still  raging  out  of  control, 
Corpsmen  rushed  In  close  to  the  fiames  to 
retrieve  the  precious  tools  and  supplies  that 
had  been  parachuted. 

Without  Job  Corps  help,  Hosklns  said,  we 
may  have  lost  a  much  larger  portion  of  tbla 
valuable  watershed  and  recreation  land. 

Staff  members  from  the  Job  Corps  Center 
provided  overhead  functions  on  the  fire 
fighter  squad  bosses,  crew  bosses,  division 
bosses,  safety  officer,  timekeeper,  camp  bosses 
and  cook. 

Many  of  the  Corpsmen  were  so  impressed 
with  the  excitement  and  Importance  of  flre 
flghtlng  that  they  are  eager  to  return  to  fixe 
duty  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  provide  a  ready  manpower  reserve  for 
other  flre  emergencies  on  the  Deerlodge  and 
adjacent  forests,  the  Anaconda  Center  has 
trained  fire  crews  ready  to  go  as  a  result  of 
a  training  session  conducted  by  the  Deer- 
lodge Forest  and  weekly  refresher  training 
conducted  by  the  Center's  Work  Department. 

[A  Randle  (Wash.)   Cispus  Job  Corps  Con- 

servation  Center,  Sept.  5,  1967] 

Cispus  Fights  Conflagration 

Building  fire  Une,  holding  line,  drt^plng 
back  and  rebuUdlng  line  has  been  the  stOTy 
for  42  Corpsmen  fire  fighters  from  Cispus 
Job  Corps,  now  on  the  4,000-acre  Evergreen 
Flre  on  the  Snoqualmle  National  Forest, 
Washington. 

Alerted  to  proceed  on  Sunday,  August  27. 
1967,  to  the  fire,  the  Cispus  crew,  headed  by 
Albert  Shroy,  Deputy  Director  for  Work,  left 
only  24  hotirs  after  returning  from  the  10.- 
000-acre  Mt.  Hood  Flre.  While  on  the  Mt. 
Hood,  the  crew  had  spent  36  hours  on  the 
fire  line. 

Now  In  their  sixth  day  on  the  Evergreen 
Fire,  word  from  the  line  comes  that  the  crew 
Is  still  building  line  in  efforts  to  stem  the 
advancing  Inferno. 

Three  days  after  the  42 -man  crew  had  de- 
parted for  the  Evergreen  Plre,  a  lightning 
storm  broke  within  30  miles  of  the  Cispus 
Center.  The  Forest  Service  on  the  Glflord 
Plnchot  National  Forest  rushed  another  1,000 
men  to  the  350-acre  Packwood  Flre.  The 
Center  was  assigned  the  duty  to  man  and 
operate  a  500-man  fire  camp.  Camp  helpers, 
cooks,  drivers  all  were  needed.  Corpsman 
volunteers  were  transported  to  the  new  flre 
to  assist  In  operations. 

With  an  eye  toward  even  more  serious  flra 
danger  close  to  the  Center,  a  qualified  1&- 
man  Suppression  Crew  Is  standing  by  on 
Center,  ready  for  Immediate  dispatch,  as 
lightning  storms  stUl  threaten  the  parched 
and  tlnder-dry  countryside. 

For  the  Cispus  Crew,  which  numbers  60 
men,  fire  Is  a  familiar  term  for  this  season. 
Within  the  last  five  weeks  the  crews  have 
been  on  six  project  fires,  all  well  over  SCO 
acres  In  size. 
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[Prom  the  Burns  (Oreg.)  Times-Herald,  Aug. 

17,  1967) 
Seven -HUNDBES  Acre  Range  Blaze  Is  Halto) 
BY  BLM  Fire  Crews 
A  700  acre  range  fire  on  Sheep  Mountain 
southwest  of  Riley  last  Thursday  required 
efforts  oi  all  local  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment crews  to  halt.  The  blaze  left  barren  a 
large  area  of  former  Juniper  trees  and  sage- 
brush as  well  as  grassland. 

A  lightning  bolt  touched  off  the  blaze  about 
i2:30  pjn.  and  the  fire  spread  rapidly  thru  a 
canyon  from  the  mountainside  where  the  bolt 
struck. 

BLM's  fire  crews  reached  the  scene  about 
4:30  pjn.  and  additional  men,  pumpers,  tank 
trucks  and  equipment  were  rushed  Into  the 
area.  A  fire  camp  was  established  12  miles 
south  of  the  Gap  Ranch.  Prom  there  the  men 
and  supplies  were  taken  into  the  rough  coun- 
try to  fire  lines  by  four-wheeled  vehicles. 

Friday  morning  the  flre  had  been  halted 
and  the  Initial  attack  crews  began  moving 
out  about  9  a.m.  Their  places  were  being 
taken  by  crews  from  the  Matheur  Job  Corps 
Center  which  handled  the  mop-up  work. 

No  cattle  were  caught  In  the  area.  There 
were  times  when  the  fast  moving  flames 
threatened  to  envelope  some  of  the  fire  crews, 
but  all  escaped  without  Injury.  The  fire- 
fighters reported  the  country  was  extremely 
rugged  and  It  made  the  task  of  control  both 
complicated  and  hazardous,  the  BLM  flre 
office  reported. 

When  the  soot  and  smoke-blackened  crews 
returned  to  their  office  at  Burns,  Friday  fore- 
noon they  Immediately  went  onto  standby 
status  that  afternoon  and  evening. 

In  addition  to  the  big  range  flre,  the 
Bureau  reported  four  other  fires  set  on  the 
district  Thursday  by  lightning,  all  of  them 
small. 

A  piunper  and  crew  had  been  dispatched 
to  Dog  Mountain  but  found  local  ranchers 
and  Job  Corps  personnel  had  extinguished 
the  flre  after  It  covered  one-tenth  acre. 

Another  strike  In  the  Princeton  area  was 
quickly  controlled  by  ranchers. 

Ranchers  at  Delaney  Mountain  put  out 
another  flre  there  and  the  final  flre  was  re- 
ported on  Moffltt  Table.  A  pumper  and  crew 
was  winding  up  operations  there  Friday 
morning.  Only  a  small  area  burned. 

[From  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Morning  Statesman, 

Aug.  31,  1967] 
Job  Corpmen  Train  for  Rbefightino  Jobs 

Marsino. — Marvin  Berghorst,  of  the  Toyon, 
Calif.,  Job  Corps  Center,  Is  currently  conduct- 
ing a  16-hour  training  session  for  37  corps- 
men  at  the  Marslng  Job  Corps  Conservation 
Center  who  have  volunteered  to  help  on  the 
flre  flghting  crews. 

Corpsmen  who  are  over  18  will  be  able  to 
work  on  the  actual  flre  lines.  Those  under  18 
will  help  with  cooking,  food  services,  tool 
sharpening  and  preparation  of  cold  line 
trenches. 
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(From  the  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard- 
Examiner,  Sept.  3,  1967] 
FiHES,  Construction — Job  Corps  Students 
Spend  Bust  Summzb 
A  summer  schedule  of  construction,  flre- 
flghtlng  and  education  has  kept  209  enrollees 
bvisy  m  the  Weber  Basin  Job  Corps  Center. 

And  the  old  adage,  "busy  boys  are  better 
boys,"  has  proved  out,  according  to  Director 
Richard  A.  Ulrlch. 

Last  month,  only  11  corpsmen  dropped 
out — five  following  disciplinary  action,  one 
for  being  absent  without  leave,  one  dis- 
charged when  the  parents  withdrew  their  au- 
thorization for  the  boy  to  serve  In  the  corps, 
and  four  for  personal  reasons. 

In  August,  40  corpsmen  completed  train- 
ing projects  and  29  were  graduated  from  the 
education  program. 


HIGH    MOBAIX 

The  "negative"  withdrawal  has  been  de- 
clining over  the  past  year,  Mr.  Ulrlch  said. 
The  reasons  he  gave  Include  the  high  morale 
of  the  corpsmen  and  effective  organization 
and  leadership. 

A  highlight  of  the  corps"  public  service  this 
summer  is  flghting  on  the  flre  lines  in  the 
Payette  National  Forest  near  McCall,  Idaho 
and  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  at 
the  China  Creek  flre  near  Lewlston,  Idaho. 

Forty-four  boys  volunteered  for  duty  on 
the  Payette.  After  they  returned  to  Weber 
Basin,  26  of  them  were  sent  on  Aug.  26  to 
the  BLM  blaze  where  they  are  expected  to  re- 
main for  another  week. 

TRAINED  IN  WORK 

The  corpsmen  at  the  flres  were  trained 
this  spring  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Mr.  Ulrlch  said  the  boys  were  enthusiastic 
about  the  fireflghtlng  detail  and  have  won 
plaudits  of  foresters  for  their  work  on  Idaho 
tlmberlands. 

Reaction  of  the  teen-agers  varies,  Mr.  Ul- 
rlch said,  with  corpsmen  from  the  major  ur- 
ban centers  in  the  East  completely  "unac- 
customed to  so  many  trees,  wide  open  spaces 
and  so  few  people." 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  camp,  eight  adult 
work  leaders  are  supervising  crews  of  eight 
to  10  boys  assigned  to  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  civic  projects  in  the  Ogden  valley. 

DO  FOREST  work 

The  corpsmen  have  built  300  picnic  tables, 
100  fabricated  cement  flreplaces,  eight  heavy 
gates  for  the  Wasatch  and  Cache  national 
forest,  guard  rails  and  boat  parking  facilities 
at  East  Canyon  Reservoir,  a  water  system  at 
Los  Creek  Reservoir  and  painted  signs  and 
markers  in  recreation  areas. 

A  major  project  is  construction  of  a  base- 
ball diamond  and  fencing  of  a  municipal 
park  for  the  town  of  Uintah.  The  work  is  60 
per  cent  complete. 

A  road  and  parking  area  at  East  Canyon 
Dam  was  completed  last  month. 

Current  projects  Include  a  comfort  sta- 
tion and  shower  faculties  at  North  WUlard 
Dam,  a  phone  line  in  Mueller  Park  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  flooring  a  warehouse  at 
the  Job  Corps  Center. 

While  half  of  the  enrollees  are  out  in  the 
fleld,  the  remalnding  half  are  studying  in 
the  center's  school.  Here  the  basic  lessons  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are  offered, 
along  with  special  courses. 

[Prom  the  Rapid  City  (S.  Dak.)  Journal, 
Aug.  17,  1967) 

Job  Corps,  Indians  Fly  Toward  Fires 

Twenty-six  men  from  Box  Elder  Job  Corps 
Center  at  Nemo  and  100  Pine  Ridge  Indians 
left  Thursday  for  Missoula,  Mont.,  to  help 
fight  forest  fires  in  that  area. 

According  to  National  Forest  Service  ofll- 
cials  in  Rapid  City,  the  local  Ferguson  Cater- 
ing Service  left  town  Wednesday  to  battle 
the  same  flres. 

The  Job  Corps  staff  members  are  Bill  Plnk- 
erton,  Guy  Birkula  and  Carl  Erickson.  Ac- 
companying the  Pine  Ridge  flre  fighters  are 
Bob  Jackson  and  Bill  McBride,  forest  liaison. 

[Prom  the  Chadron  (Nebr.)  Record,  Oct.  12, 

1967) 

Fire  Sears  300  Acres 

Fort  Robinson. — A  flre  which  utilized  the 
flre  fighting  efforts  of  firemen  from  Craw- 
ford, Chadron  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Job  Corps 
Center  scarred  timber  over  a  300  acres 
area  near  here  Saturday  afternoon.  In  the 
12,000  acre  Wood  Reserve  segment  of  the 
Port  Robinson  reservation. 

The  blaze  was  discovered  by  U.S.  Fishery 
Department  personnel  at  about  1:15  p.m., 
who  in  turn,  notifled  the  U.S.  Department  of 


Agriculture  Flre  Department  and  the  Oun. 
Commission's  Park  Service.  ^^ 

The  area,  about  10  miles  west  of  th« 
fort,  was  a  mass  of  flre  and  clouds  of  whtt! 
smoke.  " 

Also  assisting  in  the  flre  flghting  effort. 
were  a  truck  load  of  flremen  from  Alliance 

Water  was  hauled  in  to  flght  the  blaze' 
while  other  volunteers  used  shovels  to  nut 
out  grass  flres  on  the  ground.  The  bLtn 
was  under  control  by  5  p.m. 

Park  Superintendent  John  Kurtz  said  the 
blaze  "could  have  been  serious  if  we  hadn't 
received  such  good  help  so  quickly  after  tlie 
alarm  sounded." 

"We  are  sure  grateful  to  the  Crawford 
Chadron  and  Alliance  men  who  helped  the 
Beef  Hesearch  and  Park  personnel." 

The  Forest  Service  and  the  Job  Corne 
crews  remained  in  the  area  to  complete 
mopping  up  operations. 

Kurtz  said  damage  was  apparently  "slight " 
limited  to  dead  tree  limbs  and  dry  grass 

It  is  thought  the  blaze  was  triggered  bv 
lightning  Friday  night,  and  fanned  into  the 
blaze  by  a  50-mlle  per  hour  wind  Saturday 

The  'Uttle  America"  Boy  Scout  camp  in 
the  Wood  Reserve  was  not  damaged 


IOWA  FARMERS  USE  MORE  FERTIL. 
IZER  THAN  OTHER  FARMERS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentie- 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  SMrrn]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
farmers  In  Iowa  have  been  using  more 
fertilizer  faster  than  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

According  to  a  study  made  by  Iowa 
State  University  in  cooperation  with  the 
Economic  Research  Service,  they  put  a 
record  1,750,000  tons  on  their  flelda  in 
1966.  This  was  a  poundage  increase  of 
150  percent  over  use  in  1960,  compared 
with  a  rise  of  only  38  percent  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Not  surprisingly,  com  gets  most  of  the 
plant  nutrients.  About  90  percent  of 
Iowa's  com  acres  are  now  fertilized,  in 
contrast  to  50  percent  In  1959. 

There  is  a  definite  trend,  too,  to  use 
more  single  component  fertilizers— such 
as  anhydrous  ammonia  and  superphos- 
phates— and  less  mixed-analysis  fertil- 
izers. 

How  about  cost?  It  is  relatively  low. 
Fertilizer  is  one  exception  to  the  general 
uptrend  in  prices  farmers  pay  for  most 
inputs. 

Prices  of  two  of  the  three  primary 
fertilizer  components — and  especially 
high-nitrogen  fertilizers — have  actually 
dropped  since  1960. 

Anhydrous  ammonia,  for  example,  costs 
about  27  percent  less,  and  the  popular 
5-20-20  has  dropped  about  5  percent  in 
price.  Advances  in  fertilizer  production 
technology  have  been  the  big  factor  in 
this  reduction. 

So,  with  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, a  farmer  needed  less  than  5 
bushels  of  com  to  pay  for  100  pounds  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  last  year.  In  1960, 
it  took  7^  bushels. 
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Meanwhile,  Iowa  comgrowers  have 
been  getting  bigger  yields.  This  has 
helped  balance  out  the  increasing  costs 
of  some  of  the  fuel  and  other  things  they 
have  to  buy.  ^^^^^^^^__ 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Annunzio  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albert)  ,  through  De- 
cember 15,  on  account  of  illness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wyman),  for  15  minutes,  today;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Nedzi,  today,  for  10  minutes. 
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June  5,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  In&rlm  hurricane  survey  of  Jones  In- 
let to  Montauk  Point  (remaining  areas),  At- 
lantic coast  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved 
Jtme  15,  1956  (H.  Doc.  No.  191) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  Ulustrations. 

1248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
March  6,  1967,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  an  interim  hurricane  study  of  a  portion 
of  coastal  Louisiana  In  the  vicinity  of  Houma, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress, 
approved  June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  192); 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  illustrations. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  HoRTON  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wyman)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Moorhead. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Downing. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions; 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide 
for  construction  aid  for  certain  passenger 
vessels  operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways;  and 

8.2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  4,  1967, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1247.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XITT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  (Rept.  No.  992). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  13798.  A  bill  to  Improve  certain  bene- 
fits for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk 
situations,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  993) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER:  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group.  Report  of  the 
lOth  meeting  of  the  Canada-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Group  (Rept.  No.  994). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CULVER:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  of  special  study  mission  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Scandinavia,  1967  (Rept. 
No.  995) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  the  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14226.  A  bUl  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  introduction,  or  manufacture  for 
Introduction,    into   Interstate   commerce    of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
HJl.  14227.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United    States    Code    to    increase    rates    of 
disability    compensation    paid    to    service- 
disabled  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.   DINOELL    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Cederbebo,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mrs. 
Grdttfrs,    Mr.    Kartr,    Mr.    Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  O'Haia  of 
Michigan,    Mr.   Rkuss,    Mr.    Rttfpk. 
Mr.  Vandeh  Jaot,  and  Mr.  Vigortto)  : 
H.R.  14228.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Pish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 
1965,  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing  resources,   to   encourages   certain   joint 
research  and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
H.R.  14229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 


penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  14230.  A  bUl  to  proliiblt  the  introduc- 
tion, or  manufacture  for  introduction,  into 
Interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  RIEGLE: 
B.R.  14231.  A  bill  to  permit  increases  in 
social  security  Ijenefits  to  be  disregarded  in 
computing  income  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  a  veteran's  or  widow's 
pension  under  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN : 
HJi.  14232.  A  blU  to  amend  section  202  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1959  to  authorize  limited- 
profit  sponsors  of  hoxising  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped;    to   the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
H.R.  14233.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  to  be  constructed  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  as  the  Bruno  A.  Hockmuth 
Hospital;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
B.J.  Res.  943.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  Union  Station  Building  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  part  of  the  National  Visitor 
Center,  as  the  National  Visitor  Center  Memo- 
rial Building;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennslvanla : 
H.J.  Res.  944.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By     Mr.     NEDZI     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Colmer,  Mr.   Ceoerbebg,   Mr.  DigoI, 
Mrs.    Grutiths,    Mr.    Dingell,    Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Broomtoxd,  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Harvet,  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Contcbs,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam D.  Ford,  Mr.  Vanbek  Jaot,  ISx. 
Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Esch,  Mr. 
McDonald  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Rieglx. 
Mr.  RuppE,  and  Mr.  Hxchles  of  Weet 
Virginia) : 
H.  Res.  994.  Resolution  proposing  a  change 
in  rule  XV  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  WAGGONNER: 
H.  Res.  995.  Resolution  increasing  the  com- 
pensation of  the  expert  transcribers  to  official 
reporters;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.R.  14234.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sarlta 
Arvaz,  also  known  as  Sara  Shlomo;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 

HH.  14235.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sebaa- 
tiano  Zara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14236.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Maria 
GarbEiz  and  her  daughter  Nathalie  Oarbaz; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 

H.R.  14237.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Reverend  Jose  G.  Gonzalez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14238.   A  bUl   for  the   relief   of  Dr. 
Francisco    E.    Laurraurl-Laurrauri;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NtX: 

H.R.  14239.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mario 
Romano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  R.  MILLER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 16,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
addressed  a  luncheon  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  in  New  York 
City.  More  specifically,  his  remarks  were 
directed  to  the  Defense  Committee  of  the 
NAM.  His  address  on  the  topic  of  "De- 
fense Procurement,"  was  most  timely  and 
impressive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Defense  PROctmEMENT 
(Address  by  Senator  Strom  Thurmond,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Carolina,  at  a  luncheon 
ot  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 16.  1967) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Members 
of  the  Defense  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  It  Is  a  pleasure 
to  meet  with  you  today  and  to  share  with 
you  some  of  my  views  on  the  affairs  of  Capi- 
tol Hill.  The  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers enjoys  a  fine  reputation  with  the 
Congress.  The  NAM  representation  of  indus- 
try's views  on  national  and  international 
problems  to  government  are  highly  respected. 
I  note  that  your  membership  now  exceeds 
17,000,  and  that  among  organizations  of  this 
kind,  yours  Is  one  of  the  oldest,  having  been 
founded  in  1895.  Through  the  years  the  NAM 
has  performed  commendable  service  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  has  promoted  cooper- 
ation with  industry  through  scholarship  and 
apprentice  awards,  guidance  and  counseling, 
preparation  of  educational  aids,  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  high  school  and  college 
speakers'  bureau.  More  closely  connected  with 
my  field,  the  NAM  reviews  legislation,  Judicial 
decisions  and  administration  rulings  and  in- 
terpretations, as  they  affect  Industry. 

While  your  Vice  President,  Mr.  Ralph 
Compton,  vas  kind  enough  to  give  me  con- 
siderable latitude  In  the  choice  of  subject 
matter  for  this  occasion,  I  understand  that 
you  are  most  Interested  in  Defense  procure- 
ment. As  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  par- 
ticularly in  my  various  committee  responsi- 
bilities, which  include  the  Armed  Services, 
Judiciary,  and  Appropriations,  I  can  sissure 
you  that  I,  too,  am  quite  Interested  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  interest  exceeds 
the  limitations  of  Defense  procurement  alone, 
and  while  I  shall  devote  the  greater  part  of 
my  talk  to  that  subject,  I  am  sure  that  you 
wUl  bear  with  me  for  an  excursion  Into  a  few 
future  Defense  problems  that  are  vital  to 
our  national  security. 

It  Is  perhaps  an  understatement  to  say 
that  the  Legislative  Branch  of  the  govern- 
ment Is  Intensifying  Its  Interest  in  the  pro- 
curement practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

I  think  that  we  have  seen  enough  evidence 
recently  In  the  news  media,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  possible  favoritism  in  defense 
contracts,  and  excessive  costs  of  some  pro- 
cured Items. 
Let  us  examine,  for  a  moment,  the  basic 


reasons  for  Congressional  Interest  In  gov- 
ernment procurement.  In  which  DOD  Is  the 
major  partner. 

The  Federal  procurement  blU  for  goods, 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities  now  runs 
about  $60  billion  a  year.  The  Congress  Is  re- 
sponsible for  raising  the  tax  dollars  to  pay 
this  enormous  procurement  bill;  It  also  has 
to  make  the  dollars  available  on  a  yearly  basis 
through  the  appropriations  process;  and  It 
has  the  responsibility  to  see  that  these  dol- 
lars are  well  spent.  After  all,  we  members  of 
Congress  have  to  answer  to  our  constituents, 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  foot  the  bill. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  the  beginning 
that  a  Congressman's  Interest  in  government 
procurement  !s  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  or  private  concern.  You  are  all  fa- 
miliar with  the  "boiler  plate"  that  forms  a 
part  of  a  government  contract — this  contains 
stipulations,  rules  and  procedures  that  your 
contracting  officers  have  to  wade  through.  In 
the  fine  print  of  that  boiler  plate  there  Is  a 
measure  that  prohibits  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  contracting  with  the  government 
or  deriving  any  benefits  therefrom.  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  this  is  the  oldest  manda- 
tory clause  in  government  contracts,  and 
that  it  dates  back  to  a  law  of  1808. 

While  my  colleagues  and  I  do  not  have  any 
personal  Interest  in  government  contracts, 
you  can  be  sure  that  we  each  have  a  very  keen 
public  Interest — legitimate  and  proper — over 
the  award  of  contracts  to  our  respective 
States.  Defense  business  means  better  em- 
ployment, bigger  payrolls,  and  general  eco- 
nomic improvement.  Although  no  Congress- 
man should  use  his  infiuence  to  aid  a  particu- 
lar company  or  individual,  he  nevertheless 
has  a  responsibility  to  see  that  his  State  or 
District  Is  not  discriminated  against  In  the 
awards  of  government  contracts. 

Of  course,  a  Member  of  Congress  has  more 
to  do  than  to  look  out  for  his  State  and  to 
help  his  constituents.  Each  Member  has  leg- 
islative duties  through  his  committee  assign- 
ments. These  duties  involve  authorizations 
for  new  programs,  money  bills  for  the  govern- 
ment agencies,  investigations,  and  a  variety 
of  other  legislative  tasks.  This  committee 
work  Is  Important,  for  this  is.  the  means 
where  a  few  members  of  the  Congress  can 
investigate  a  subject  in  depth  and  make  a 
knowledgeable  report  to  their  colleagues. 

The  Congress  has  several  committees  and 
subcommittees  which  are  responsible  for 
making  legislative  recommendations  on  de- 
fense expenditures  to  the  entire  Congress. 
Some  of  these  in  the  Senate  and  House  are 
the  Armed  Services,  Government  Operations, 
Joint  Economic,  and  the  respective  Appro- 
priations committees  and  subcommittees. 
There  are  also  several  more.  With  this  many 
hands  in  the  act  there  Is  bound  to  be  some 
confusion,  gays,  and  even  overlapping  inter- 
est. For  example,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
Jurisdictional  Issue. 

The  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
of  both  Bodies  have  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Federal  property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act.  The  respective  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees have  Jurisdiction  over  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Procurement  Act,  but  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  which  bears  on  De- 
fense and  other  procurement,  is  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  and  the  Service  Contract  Act 
of  1965,  also  Involving  procurement  and 
contracting  processes,  are  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  handles 
small  business  legislation,  but  there  is  also 


a  Small  Business  Committee  that  Investl. 
gates  procurement  problem*  from  the  smali 
business — not  the  government's — side  of  th» 
street.  Patent  and  claims  legislation,  which 
also  Infiuence  procurement  and  contractliyj 
matters,  are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  tht 
Judiciary  Committee.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  separate  and  different  committees  re- 
sponsible for  atomic  energy  legislation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  for  space  legislation  on 
the  other. 

With  this  organization,  or  lack  of  it,  for 
such  an  importent  function  as  Government 
procurement,  there  is  small  wonder  that  the 
Congress  should  be  considering  a  bill  to 
establish  a  special  commission  to  study  all 
phases  of  government  procurement.  I  will 
come  to  this  bill  a  little  later. 

In  my  own  experience,  I  remember  well 
acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Pro- 
curement during  1959  and  1960.  Some  of  you 
here  in  this  audience  may  have  participated 
in  those  hearings.  These  represented  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  Into  the  procurement 
policies  and  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951.  in 
this  study  we  concentrated  on  the  proce- 
dural aspects  of  military  buying.  Our  find- 
ings were,  brlefiy:  (1)  Most  of  the  procure- 
ment problems  of  Defense  could  be  solved 
administratively;  (2)  All  of  the  major  con- 
tract types  in  use  could  produce  undesirable 
cost,  price  or  profit  if  they  were  used  inap- 
propriately or  not  carefully  negotiated  or 
administered;  (3)  Some  contracts  had  to  be 
negotiated,  but  that  negotiation  did  not 
necessarily  mean  absence  of  competitlrai; 
(4)  Procurement  law  did  not  necessarily 
retard  the  availability  of  advanced  weapon 
systems,  but  programming  decisions  and 
administration  of  laws  frequently  caused 
delays;  (5)  The  volume  of  military  procure- 
ment made  it  Impracticable  to  unduly  cen- 
tralize procurement  authority:  and  (6)  That 
military  procurement  was  so  complex  that 
it  would  be  Impossible  to  preclude  exercise 
of  Judgment  by  procurement  officials. 

As  a  result  of  our  findings  we  made  several 
positive  recommendations  for  changes  in  the 
Procurement  Regulations,  procedures  and 
in  the  training  of  procurement  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Judging  from 
the  recent  criticisms  leveled  at  Defense  pro- 
curement by  Congressman  Pike,  Senator 
Domlnick  and  others,  it  would  seem  that  the 
departments  did  not  follow  through  on  all  of 
our  recommendations,  particularly  the  one 
which  warned  that  they  should  train  their 
personnel  to  do  a  better  Job. 

The  size  of  the  Defense  budget  Is  such 
that  it  has  tremendous  Impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  The  total  Defense  budget 
accounts  for  over  fifty  percent  of  all  appro- 
priated expenditures  for  the  entire  federal 
government.  For  Fiscal  Year  1968  the  total 
administrative  budget  for  national  defense  is 
estimated  at  $75.5  billion  which  is  8.9  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  This  comes 
very  close  to  the  country's  previous  maximum 
which  occurred  in  1945 — then  military  ex- 
penditures ran  $80  billion,  or  36.7  percent  of 
the  GNP.  The  Defense  procurement  share  of 
the  1968  budget  Is  estimated  at  $21.6  bllUon, 
and  this  Indicates  a  slow  but  steady  rise  over 
defense  procurement  expenditures  of  the  two 
previous  years;  in  1966  this  was  $14.3  bUlion, 
and  in  1967,  it  was  $18.5  bUlion. 

The  accent  on  defense  procurement  swings 
from  one  manufacturing  area  to  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  times  and  International  situa- 
tion. Experience  shows  that  in  wartime 
(taken  from  examples  of  Korea  and  Vietnam) 
there  is  a  decided  swing  toward  ships  and 
conventional  ordnance  and  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  more  sophisticated  products 
such  as  aircraft,  missiles  and  electronics.  On 
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the  basis  of  past  performance,  I  should  think 
that  after  the  Vietnam  War  is  over,  we  would 
gee  the  pendulum  swing  back.  The  statlsUcs 
behind  this  observation  are  as  follows:  In 
1962,  70  4  percent  of  nallitary  procurement 
was  in  the  sophisticated  category — In  1968, 
It  U  estimated  that  this  will  be  only  53  per- 
cent. Also,  in  1962  only  29.6  percent  of  mili- 
tary procurement  went  into  the  more  con- 
ventional items,  but  in  19€8  this  rose  to  an 
estimated  46.8  percent.  It  would  appear  that 
with  the  ABM  underway,  and  with  the  draw- 
down of  the  Vietnam  War  in  our  Inventory  of 
aircraft,  the  more  sophisticated  Defense 
Items  will  get  a  strong  play  as  soon  as  the 
Vietnam  War  ends. 

During  the  fifteen  years  since  the  Korean 
War  there  has  also  been  a  decided  shift  In 
the  geographical  pattern  of  Defense  Procure- 
ment awards.  The  South  and  Far  West  have 
increased  their  share  of  Defense  orders  while 
the  Midwest  and  Middle  Atlantic  areas 
suffered  a  decrease.  However  the  Immediate 
effect  of  the  Vietnam  War  with  its  increase 
in  conventional  war  requirements  caused  an 
upswing  In  the  Midwest  last  year,  where 
most  of  the  conventional  armament  Is  pro- 
duced, and  a  falling  off  of  defense  orders 
for  sophisticated  equipment,  most  of  which 
is  produced  In  the  Far  West. 

Another  interesting  geographical  charac- 
teristic of  Defense  procurement  Is  that  the 
top  ten  States  received  over  60  percent  of 
the  prime  awards  and  70  percent  of  the  sub- 
contract awards.  In  the  event  that  you  are 
interested  In  the  top  ten  States,  they  are: 
California,  New  York,  Texas,  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey  and  Indiana;  .  .  .  with  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  Florida  fol- 
lowing close  behind. 

I  am  sure  that  In  this  audience  It  Is  no 
secret  who  are  the  top  ten  manufacturing 
companies.  Just  for  the  record  I  will  say 
that  on  the  basis  of  military  prime  con- 
tract awards  In  Fiscal  Year  1966,  the  top  ten 
companies  are:  Lockheed  Aircraft;  General 
Electric;  United  Aircraft;  General  Dynamics; 
Boeing;  McDonnell  Aircraft;  American  Tel. 
and  Tel.;  Textron;  Raymond  International; 
and  North  American  Aviation.  Of  the  100  top 
companies  listed  for  1966,  there  are  23  new 
names  which  did  not  appear  on  the  1965 
list.  The  largest  Increase  in  category  Is,  un- 
derstandably, ammunition;  there  were  13 
new  ammunition  companies  among  the  23 
new  names.  The  largest  decreases  were  In 
missiles  and  petroleum  products,  each  losing 
S  companies  from  the  top  100. 

Small  business  firms  have  increased  their 
share  of  Defense  contracts.  During  the  first  ^ 
nine  months  of  fiscal  year  1967,  small  busl-' 
ness  firms  received  $5.7  billion  In  Defense 
prime    contract    awards — almost   $1    billion 
more  than  in  a  comparable  time  in  1966. 

Now  before  I  proceed  into  some  of  the 
details  of  the  proposed  Procurement  Com- 
mission being  considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and  the 
reasons  for  Its  establishment,  let  me  say  a 
few  words  about  the  commendable  coopera- 
tion of  Industry  to  meet  urgent  military  re- 
quirements. Granted  that  there  have  been 
cases  of  excessive  costs,  which  were  well- 
publicized,  I  might  add  that  there  have  been 
a  number  of  cases  where  Industry  went  all- 
out  to  help,  sometimes  at  considerable  risk 
of  their  own  assets.  At  my  request,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  furnished  me  with 
a  few  examples. 

Very  early  in  the  Vietnam  crisis  the  com- 
munications Industry  unselfishly  applied  Its 
resources  to  achieve  early  implementation  of 
the  initial  communications  requirements  of 
the  military  departments.  They  promptly 
moved  people  into  the  area — conducted  sur- 
veys— modified  and  rehabilitated  military 
teleconmiunications  equipment  without 
formal  contractual  assurances  of  reimburse- 
ment. 

About   a   year   ago   the   Eureka-Williams 


Company  made  an  all-out  effort  to  fill  an 
urgent  requirement  for  a  very  complex  fuse. 
The  Army  had  had  difficulty  In  obtaining 
a  supplier  wlUing  to  undertake  the  contract 
on  the  basis  of  producing  extremely  high 
production  quantities  of  this  complex  item. 
Through  the  efforts  of  this  company  the 
Army  requirement  was  met. 

The  Stewart-Warner  Corporation  began 
production  of  metal  parts  for  the  60mm 
mortar  projectile  from  a  standing  start  and 
made  first  deliveries  in  five  months.  This 
Included  setting  up  production  equipment 
and  fabricating  and  buying  the  new  tooling. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  American 
Industrial  determination  and  ingenuity  in- 
volved the  M-39  aircraft  machine  gun.  The 
Allison  Division  of  General  Motors  made  de- 
livery of  a  production  weapon  within  8 
months  after  orders  were  placed,  one  month 
ahead  of  schedule,  including  reactivating  a 
plant  which  was  not  in  production  and  pro- 
viding the  necessary  personnel  and  facilities. 
The  first  gun  delivered  as  a  result  of  this 
effort  met  the  Army's  quality  assurance  re- 
quirements of  100  "ir. 

With  regard  to  Vietnam,  the  accomplish- 
ments in  transporting  supplies  to  South  Viet- 
nam have  been  without  precedent.  Two  years 
ago  there  was  only  one  deep  water  port 
there — Saigon.  There  were  no  railroads  nor 
roads  to  move  supplies  from  that  port  to  our 
forces  up-country,  yet  In  the  first  six  months 
after  the  major  deployments  began,  200,000 
troops  were  moved  Into  the  country  and  sup- 
plied with  the  thousands  of  items  needed  for 
combat  operations  and  their  health  and  wel- 
fare. Airfields  and  port  complexes  now  exist 
where  before  there  were  only  sand  dunes  and 
rice  paddles. 

Indvistry,  together  virlth  military  construc- 
tion groups,  has  undertaken  a  gigantic  con- 
struction effort  in  South  Vietnam.  This  In- 
cludes 6  deep  draft  ports  which  provide  29 
new  berths  involving  a  total  dally  cargo  Input 
of  21,800  tons.  In  the  construction  of  these 
ports  26  million  cubic  meters  of  dredging  was 
required.  Increased  storage  capacity  Includes 
10.2  mUUon  square  feet  of  covered  storage, 
2^^  million  cubic  feet  of  refrigerated  storage. 
4  million  square  yards  of  open  storage,  over 
100  acres  of  ammunition  storage  and  3  mil- 
lion barrels  of  POL  storage.  Fiorther,  6  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  maintenance  facilities 
have  been  constructed,  as  well  as  hospital 
capacity  of  8,780  beds.  Eight  Jet-capable  air 
bases  have  been  buUt,  along  with  80  auxiliary 
air  fields.  Cantonments  sufficient  for  500,000 
men  have  been  established,  and  electrical 
power  has  been  Increased  by  300,000  kilo- 
watts. The  above  does  not  Include  air  bases, 
hospitals  and  other  support  activities  con- 
structed throughout  the  Western  Pacific. 

There  are  many  more  such  examples  of 
mUltary-lndustrlal  cooperation,  but  I  cannot 
take  the  time  to  recite  them. 

Having  described  the  nature  of  government 
procurement  In  general,  with  special  empha- 
sis on  Industry's  role  with  the  Department  of 
Defense,  I  shall  now  move  on  to  the  pro- 
posed bill  (H.R.  12510),  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Chet  Holifleld,  together  with  a 
companion  bill  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Jackson  of  Washington. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish  a 
temporary  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement, to  make  a  broad  and  searching  in- 
quiry into  nearly  every  aspect  of  govern- 
ment procurement.  The  Commission  would 
be  required  to  make  a  report  within  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
legislation,  on  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  present  statutes,  regula- 
tions, policies  and  procedures  necessary  to 
promote  economy,  efficiency,  and  effective- 
ness m  the  procurement  of  goods,  services 
and  facilities  by  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government.  In  short,  the  Commission 
will  try  to  improve  Government  procurement 
and  contracting  procedures  and  practices.  It 
will  examine  the  laws,  regulations,  organiza- 


tions, throughout  the  whole  structure  of 
government  Involved  In  procurement,  and 
try  to  bring  more  order  to  the  present 
hodge-podge  and  mixture. 

The  Commission  will  have  twelve  general 
courses  of  action  prescribed  for  It.  These  are: 

(1)  To  establish  a  method  whereby  the 
Government  may  acquire  the  goods,  services 
and  equipment  needed,  of  proper  quality  and 
within  the  time  needed  at  the  lowest  reason- 
able cost,  using  competitive  bidding  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible. 

(2)  The  quality,  efficiency,  economy  and 
performance  of  Government  procurement 
organizations  and  persoimel  should  be  im- 
proved, and 

(3)  through  (12) — briefly  summarized, 
are:  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication;  to 
cover  gaps,  iron  out  inconsistencies,  provide 
for  uniformity  and  simplicity;  fair  dealing; 
and  to  avoid  possible  disruptive  effects  In 
certain  areas.  Industries,  and  occupations. 

The  Commission  would  be  composed  of 
fourteen  members,  Including  foiir  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  four 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise,  and 
six  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  appears  that  Industry  wlU  under- 
take its  share  of  the  task.  For  example,  In 
the  provisions  for  membership,  there  are  the 
following  stipulations:  Of  the  foiu  appoint- 
ments by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  two 
will  be  Senators,  and  two  will  be  from  out- 
side the  Federal  Government;  of  the  four 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two 
will  be  representatives,  and  two  will  be  from 
outside  the  Federal  Government.  Of  the  six 
appointments  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  three  virlU  be  from  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  government  and  three 
will  be  from  outside  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  members  appointed  by  the  House 
and  Senate,  respectively,  will  not  be  of  the 
same  political  party.  I  note  that  members 
from  outside  the  Federal  Government  will 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
day  for  actual  service  and  for  other  ex- 
penses. The  Commission  will  also  be  em- 
powered to  procure  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants,  and  It  may  make  contracts 
with  private  organizations  and  non-profit 
Institutes  to  carry  out  studies  and  to  pre- 
pare reports  to  assist  the  Commission's  work. 

I  note  also  a  refreshing  provision  for  the 
demise  of  the  Commission:  120  days  after 
the  submission  of  Its  report  the  Commis- 
sion shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  official  hearings  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  on  government  pro- 
curement are  over,  and  a  bill  Is  ready  to 
repwrt  out  of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  However,  while  the  bill 
has  bi-partisan  support,  there  are  certain 
considerations  that  lead  me  to  believe  that 
HJl.  12510  win  not  be  enacted  In  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  Without  going  very  far 
out  on  a  limb,  I  do  think  that  It  Is  safe  to 
predict  fairly  early  passage  next  year.  I 
should  think  that  your  organization  would 
maintain  Its  Interest  In  this  legislation,  be- 
cause for  the  first  time,  industry  will  have 
an  established  forum  In  which  to  make  Its 
views,  opinions  and  recommendations 
known  on  this  issue. 

I  said  earlier  In  my  talk  that  I  wished  to 
spend  some  time  discussing  future  defense 
problems.  Those  of  you  who  know  me  will 
understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that 
not  all  of  the  problems  of  DOD  are  In  the 
procurement  area.  However,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  meeting  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  certain  problems  of  military  hardware — as 
I  see  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Vietnam  War  Is 
the  most  non-cost-effective  endeavor  that 
the  United  States  has  ever  undertaken.  We 
see  such  military  elements  as  the  Air  Mobile 
Division  and  aircraft  carriers  (both  previ- 
ously criticized  as  not  being  cost  eflectlva) 
doing  splendid,  necessary  Jobs  In  Vietnam. 

In  my  opinion,  cost  effectiveness,  as  It  Is 
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now  used  In  the  Pentagon,  Is  short-sighted. 
This  Is  not  a  new  science,  anyhow.  Both  the 
military  and  Industry  have  used  cost  effec- 
tiveness techniques  for  many  years — but 
these  techniques  were  not  used  as  a  means 
of  procrastination.  Today's  Defense  analysts 
are  studying  problems  to  death  while  our 
sworn  enemy,  the  Soviet  Union,  goes  ahead 
and  produces  new  weapons  systems.  In  this 
regard,  I  have  consistently  urged  that  we 
get  on  with  the  business  of  ensiirlng  the 
security  of  this  country  through  adequate 
foresight  and  military  preparation. 

Limited  wars  do  not  threaten  our  very 
existence  nor  ovir  freedom.  In  the  same  direct 
way  that  general  nuclear  war  does.  To  me, 
the  blue  chips  of  national  defense  have  to 
be  our  strategic  warfare  forces.  Next  In  Im- 
portance, come  the  forces  for  conventional 
warfare.  I  cannot  understand  why  we  let 
limited  wars  drag  out,  at  an  unacceptable 
cost  in  men's  lives  and  equipment,  to  the 
extent  that  we  are  forced  to  give  our  blue 
chip  forces  less  than  the  necessary  attention. 
This  Is  exactly  what  we  have  done  with  a 
very  important  element  of  our  own  nuclear 
deterrent — the  Antl-Ballistlc  Missile  defense 
system. 

WhUe  we  were  procrastinating,  the  Soviets 
deployed  an  ABM  system,  worked  on  the 
orbital  bomb,  and  probably  other  space 
weapons,  too.  With  lead  time  as  important 
as  it  Is  In  the  development  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, It  appears  that  we  almost  missed  the 
boat  In  our  own  parallel  efforts.  We  should, 
without  further  delay,  move  promptly  into 
the  production  and  deployment  of  the  fvUl 
ABM  defense  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  At  the  same  time,  we  should 
be  perfecting  a  reliable  anti-satellite  defense 
system,  together  with  long-range  traclting 
systems  to  calculate  orbits  and  pinpoint 
satellites  In  outer  space.  In  view  of  the  Soviet 
development  of  the  multiple  warhead  missile 
(MIRV),  we  should  proceed  on  an  urgent 
basis  to  develop  a  defense  that  will  destroy 
multiple  warhead  missiles  soon  after  they 
leave  the  launching  pad,  and  before  the  war- 
heads separate.  Both  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  have  such  a  system  under  develop- 
ment. 

Moving  down  the  warfare  spectrum,  I  wish 
to  cite  a  few  problems  that  affect  our  ability 
to  conduct  conventional  warfare.  We  need 
to  replace  the  equipment  taken  from  our  Re- 
serves and  National  Guard  and  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, as  well  as  that  borrowed  from  our 
forces  in  Europe.  The  wartime  mission  of 
these  forces  Is  to  flght,  and  they  cannot  do 
that  without  equipment. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  Navy  does 
not  have  a  surface-to-surface  missile  similar 
to  the  Soviet  missile  that  sank  the  Israeli 
destroyer  Ellath  last  month.  Moreover,  the 
Navy  badly  needs  new  antisubmarine  aircraft 
and  sensors  to  combat  the  growing  Soviet 
submarine  threat. 

And  finally,  we  should  profit  from  the 
lessons  learned  by  all  of  the  armed  services 
in  the  Vietnam  War,  which  showed  the  Im- 
portant of  a  mix  of  different  weapons  sys- 
tems and  troops.  The  value  of  tactical  air. 
gun  support,  the  Air  Cavalry,  artillery,  the 
helicopter,  shallow  water  patrol  craft  and 
reliable  communications  was  well  docu- 
mented. At  the  same  time  we  should  never 
get  so  obsessed  with  hardware  that  we  forget 
the  Importance  of  the  combat  man  and  his 
rifle. 

The  role  of  Industry  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  I  have  mentioned  Is  an  important 
one,  and  the  government  will  look  to  men 
such  as  you  here  today  for  assistance.  Judg- 
ing from  Industry's  past  response,  I  am  con- 
fident that  you  will  respond  nobly. 

With  regard  to  Industry's  role  In  the  fu- 
ture, let  me  close  with  a  suggestion.  From 
my  own  point  of  view,  and  this  is  shared  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  In  Congress,  it 
would  appear  prudent  for  Defense  con^c- 
tors  to  diversify  into  commercially-oriented 


products  to  a  much  greater  extent.  I  have 
heard  the  warnings  against  the  creation  of 
a  defense-managed  industry,  but  I  think 
that  there  is  another  consideration  that  is 
closer  to  the  point.  Thia  is  the  decline  of 
profits  In  doing  business  vrith  the  govern- 
ment. For  example,  twelve  years  ago  Defense 
contractor  profits  were  6.6  percent;  six  years 
ago  profits  were  4  percent;  and  last  year  they 
were  3  percent.  If  your  marketing  Divisions 
win  project  that  curve  a  few  years  ahead,  I 
think  that  your  top  management  will  see 
compelling  reasons  for  more  civilian 
diversification. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  In 
Vietnam  is  too  often  presented  to  us  as 
a  kaleidoscope  of  statistics,  hill  num- 
bers, statements  and  counterstatements, 
which  Ignore  the  critical  accomplish- 
ments of  the  most  important  element  in 
the  war — the  American  fighting  man. 

This  was  brought  home  to  me  clearly 
again  recently  when  I  learned  of  the 
av/ard  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
L.  Cpl.  Roger  I.  Duffett,  2184897.  USMC, 
now  stationed  at  the  U.S.  Marine  Air 
Station.  Beaufort,  S.C.  Lance  Corporal 
Duffett  is  the  son  of  the  distinguished 
immigration  inspector  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y..  Inspector  Paul  Duffett. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citation 
which  accompanied  the  award  of  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal,  and  which  so  graph- 
ically describes  Lance  Corporal  Duffett's 
heroism : 

U.S.  Marine  Corps, 

San  Francisco. 
In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commanding  General,  Fleet  Ma- 
rine Force,  Pacific  takes  pleasure  In  present- 
ing the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to  Private  First 
Class  Roger  I.  Duffett,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  for  service  as  set  forth  In  the  follow- 
ing citation: 

"For  heroic  achievement  in  connection 
with  operations  against  insurgent  commu- 
nist (Viet  Cong)  forces  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam  while  serving  as  an  Aviation  Crash, 
Fire  and  Rescue  Crew  Member  with  Marine 
Air  Base  Squadron  Sixteen,  Marine  Aircraft 
Group  Sixteen,  First  Marine  Aircraft  Wing. 
Diarlng  the  early  morning  hours  of  28 
April  1967.  the  Dong  Ha  Airfield  came  under 
a  heavy  enemy  rocket  attack.  Subsequently, 
a  rocket  round  struck  a  vehicle  which  was 
parked  near  the  Delta  Medical  Company  Hos- 
pital, immediately  engulfing  the  vehicle  In 
flames  and  causing  the  ambulance  Jeep  along- 
side to  burst  into  flames.  After  learning  of 
the  burning  vehicles  and  realizing  the  danger 
to  the  hospital  which  was  located  nearby. 
Private  First  Class  Duffett  unhesitatingly 
rushed  to  the  side  of  the  burning  vehicles 
despite  the  hostile  fire  bursting  around  him. 
As  he  began  extinguishing  the  blaze,  he  was 
serloxisly  wounded  by  fragments  from  an  ex- 
ploding   rocket.    Ignoring    the    pain    of    hU 


wounds  and  disregarding  the  enemy  fire  Pri 
vate  First  Class  Duffett  continued  flghtln» 
the  fires  untU  they  were  extinguished.  By  h5 
immediate  and  courageous  action  in  the  face 
of  an  extremely  hazardous  situation,  he  un- 
doubtedly prevented  the  fire  from  spreadlM 
to  the  hospital  buUdlng  and  endangering  the 
lives  of  his  comrades.  Private  First  CUm 
Duffett's  bold  initiative,  fearless  action,  sin- 
cere concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  compan- 
ions and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  at  great 
personal  rUk  inspired  all  who  observed  him 
and  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  Marine  Corps  and  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service." 

Private  First  Class  Duffett  is  authorized  to 
wear  the  Combat  "V". 

Lt.  Gen.,  V.  H.  Krulak, 
U.S.   Marine   Corps,   Commanding 

(For  the  President). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  add  my 
commendation  to  L.  Cpl.  Duffett  for  his 
imselfish.  courageous  act.  and  to  point 
out  that  the  example  set  by  this  fine 
young  American  stands  in  sharp  relief 
to  the  better  publicized  activities  of  a 
handful  of  draft  card  burners  and  vio- 
lent protesters. 

Although  the  latter  are  small  in  num- 
ber, we  hear  a  great  deal  about  them,  and 
do  not  hear  enough  of  men  such  as  Roger 
Duffett  who  stand  heroically  in  the  front 
lines  of  defense  of  this  Nation.  I  am  proud 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  the  story 
L.  Cpl.  Roger  Duffett.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  publicly  thank  him  for  his  devotion  to 
duty  and  his  coimtry. 
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Fifteenth  Annual  Christmas  Greens 
Exhibition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
vent of  our  holiday  season  is  being  beau- 
tifully portrayed  at  the  Botanic  Gardens 
this  week  in  the  15th  annual  Christmas 
greens  exhibition  which  is  presented  as  a 
gift  to  the  city  of  Washington  from  the 
more  than  130  federated  garden  clube 
and  plant  societies  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  The  handsome  and  striking  dis- 
plays which  line  the  hallways  and  exhi- 
bition rooms  represent  the  efforts  of 
more  than  5.000  dedicated  citizens  of  the 
greater  Washington  area. 

Mrs.  Clyde  E.  Romig.  president  of  the 
National  Capital  Area  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  First 
Lady's  Committee  for  a  More  Beautiful 
Capital,  appropriately  set  the  theme  for 
the  1967  exhibition  as  "Christmas  in  Our 
Capital." 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity  for  every- 
one who  has  the  occasion  to  live,  work, 
or  visit  on  Capitol  Hill  to  enjoy  the  rare 
beauty  which  is  shown  in  a  collective 
array  of  wreattis  and  swags  along  with 
arrangements  for  hearths,  mantels,  al- 
tars, and  tables. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  very  young 
are  replicas  of  store  window  displays. 
There  are  even  special  Christmas  ar- 
rangements which  the  blind  may  touch. 


smell,  taste,  and  hear.  The  scenes  cap- 
ture the  beauty  of  many  traditional 
Washington  locales. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  women 
who  continue  year  after  year  to  bring 
this  ^irit  of  Christmas  to  us  in  such  a 
beautiful  fashion,  and  I  urge  everyone 
to  imbibe  of  this  spirit  this  week. 

The  exhibition  will  be  open  through 
December  3,  with  viewing  hours  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  from  9  ajn.  to  9  p.m., 
and  on  Sunday  from  9  a.m.  to  3:45  pjn. 
It  is  a  most  pleasant  way  to  start  the 
Christmas  season. 


Foreign  Assistance  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  MILLER 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  MHiLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
stand  to  oppose  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  Although  the  bill  now  before  the 
Congress  is  a  great  deal  less  than  the 
amount  requested  by  the  President,  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  small  enough. 

Many  of  my  distinguished  collesigues 
have  spoken  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  foreign  assistance,  and 
then  went  on  and  qualified  their  state- 
ments with  "buts"  and  "howevers." 

I  am  not  convinced  that  foreign  aid 
of  military  arms  and  money  is  auto- 
matically a  good  thing,  smd  I  have  very 
serious  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  when  the  United  States  must 
increase  its  national  debt  by  borrowing 
from  future  generations  in  order  to  give 
to  other  nations. 

We  have  learned  the  lesson,  or  should 
have  learned  it,  that  money,  or  even 
overt  military  liberation  will  not  win  a 
nation's  lasting  friendship.  Prance,  the 
recipient  of  an  estimated  $20  billion 
since  1945,  today  threatens  to  under- 
mine our  currency  by  making  arbitrary 
and  unwarranted  demands  on  our  gold 
reserves. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  we  witnessed  the 
alarming  spectacle  of  two  large  recipients 
of  American  military  and  dollar  assist- 
ance, India  and  Paliistan,  using  their 
new-found  strength  and  stability  to  go 
to  war  with  each  other  over  trivialities. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  we  saw  the 
peace  of  the  entire  world  threatened 
when  Israel  went  to  war  with  the 
Arabian  bloc  of  nations.  All  of  the  com- 
batants had  received  large  amounts  of 
U.S.  aid,  and  even  today  the  United 
States  is  planning  to  ship  new  jet  fighters 
to  Israel  and  to  five  Arab  States  at  the 
same  time. 

At  this  very  moment,  we  see  two  of 
our  allies.  Greece  and  Turkey,  the  re- 
cipients of  $4.6  billion  in  military  aid,  on 
the  very  brink  of  war  over  tiny  Cyprus. 
It  is  the  least  that  President  Johnson 
should  do  to  send  Mr.  Vance  to  mediate. 
After  all.  if  war  breaks  out  between  these 
two  nations,  the  United  States  will  have 
made  it  possible,  and  we  must  share  a 
part  of  the  blame  for  giving  them  the 
means. 


With  the  bitter  lessons  of  history  1)6- 
fore  us,  I  think  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid  itself  is  open  to  question.  The  great- 
est of  Greek  historians,  Thucydides.  said 
that  those  who  refuse  to  learn  from 
history  are  doomed  to  repeat  its  mistakes. 
It  is  high  time  we  learned  something 
from  our  own  mistakes.  I  believe  we 
should  restrict  our  foreign  assistance  to 
technical,  industrial,  agricultural,  and 
person-to-person  programs  such  as  the 
food  for  peace  and  Peace  Corps  pro- 
grams. 

We  who  must  vote  for  or  against  for- 
eign assistance  must  consider  the  lessons 
of  history.  We  must  also  consider  the  $30 
billion  budget  deficit  which  appears  In- 
evitable unless  spending  is  cut.  We  must 
consider  that  the  American  taxpayer  is 
already  paying  a  $76  billion  defense 
budget  which  enables  us  to  patrol  and 
protect  the  entire  free  world,  so  why  pay 
more  to  give  them  weapons  to  flght  each 
other? 

We  should  also  consider  that  large 
gaps  in  our  own  society  still  exist  which 
should  be  given  first  priority.  As  long 
as  there  continues  to  be  underprivileged 
persons  and  underdeveloped  regions,  and 
as  long  as  we  have  ghettos  and  under- 
nourished persons  within  our  own  Na- 
tion, it  is  my  belief  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford continued  foreign  aid  of  arms  and 
dollars. 


Danny  Kaye 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 


OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30.  1967 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
is  often  asked,  "What  can  one  man  do?" 
It  is  one  thing  for  the  Government  or  a 
giant  corporation  or  an  established  pri- 
vate organization  to  make  gradiose  plans 
and  perhaps  even  carry  them  out.  but 
•  what  can  one  lone  individual  do? 

There  lives  in  my  State  of  California 
today — or  on  those  rare  days  when  he  is 
actually  home — a  slim,  Brooklyn-born 
redhead  who.  with  no  formal  education 
to  speak  of.  has  made  his  name  an  in- 
ternationally known  symbol  of  peace,  of 
children's  happiness,  of  laughter,  of  mu- 
sic, of  dedicated  devotion  toward  solving 
the  ills  of  the  world. 

His  name  is  Danny  Kaye.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  actor,  a  clown,  an  enter- 
tainer— and  in  each  of  these  quite  pro- 
fessional roles  he  has  reached  the  very 
top  in  his  industry.  But  Danny  Kaye  is 
a  great  deal  more  than  this.  He  is  a  hu- 
manitarian in  the  deepest  and  most  re- 
sponsible sense  of  the  word.  He  does  not 
make  speeches  and  pronouncements.  He 
does  not  hold  court. 

Danny  Kaye  does  just  one  thing  and 
he  does  it  simply  and  well.  He  works 
hard  at  what  he  believes  in. 

Presently  he  is  contributing  his  serv- 
ices to.  and  Is  appearing  with,  the  Israel 
Symphony  Youth  Orchestra  in  12  dif- 
ferent countries  on  a  good-will  tour 
which  brings  as  much  glory  to  America 


through  its  beloved  "clown"  as  it  does  to 
Israel  through  its  talented  musicians. 

Every  October  for  the  past  3  years, 
Mr.  Kaye  has  made  a  whirlwind  trip, 
flying  his  own  plane,  to  dozens  of  cities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada In  support  of  UNICEF's  armual 
"trick  or  treat"  fundraising  campaign. 

Each  year  for  the  past  14  years  Mr. 
Kaye  has  served  willingly,  without  pay 
and  at  his  own  personal  expense,  as  un- 
official but  highly  effective  "ambassador 
of  good  will"  for  UNICEF.  UNICEF's 
high  regard  for  Mr.  Kaye  is  perhaps  best 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  when,  in 
1965,  UNICEF  was  named  the  recipient 
of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  it  was  Danny 
Kaye  who  was  asked  to  travel  to  Oslo 
to  accept  the  award  in  UNICEF's  name. 

Every  year  for  the  past  dozen  years 
Danny  Kaye  has  made  one  or  more  ap- 
pearances as  the  guest  conductor  of  sym- 
phony orchestras  all  over  the  world, 
ranging  from  London  and  Stockholm  to 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  and  To- 
ronto, for  the  purpose  of  raising  pen- 
sion funds  for  the  musicians.  Again,  he 
serves  without  fee. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  perhaps  In 
his  spare  time,  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Kaye  also  works  for  his  living. 

We  of  California  are  very  proud  to 
coimt  Danny  Kaye  as  a  citizen  of  our 
State.  We  are  grateful  to  Brooklyn  and 
the  great  State  of  New  York  for  hav- 
ing spawned  him  and  sent  him  our  way. 
But  we  are  even  prouder  to  have  been 
able  to  share  his  great  talent  and  his 
warm  heart  not  only  with  all  those  in 
the  United  States,  but  with  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world  who  speak  his  two 
common  languages — laughter  and  com- 
passion. 

Pittsburgh  Company  Wins  First 
Urban  Transportation  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   FENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasure  and  privilege  on  Wednesday 
of  this  week  to  attend  the  ceremony  at 
which  a  company  headquartered  in  my 
district — the  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corp. — received  the  first  Urban  Trans- 
portation Award  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

When  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  pre- 
sented the  award  to  Westlnghouse's  very 
able  president.  Mr.  Donald  C.  Bumham. 
he  said: 

Westinghouse  earned  this  award  for  de- 
monstrating the  courage  and  foresight  to 
enter  a  field  that  was  relatively  new  to  it,  and 
for  the  Imagination  and  technical  skill  It 
demonstrated  In  delivering  solid  accomplish- 
ments In  a  relatively  brief  time. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Pitts- 
burgh can  claim  this  innovative  company 
as  its  own.  and  that  HUD  has  appropri- 
ately honored  its  formidable  achievement 
In  the  vital  area  of  urban  transportation. 

To  illustrate  the  accomplishments  of 
both  HUD  and  Westinghouse  in  the  seri- 
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ous  business  of  enabling  our  urban  popu- 
lations to  move  about  comfortably, 
cheaply  and  cleanly,  I  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  Secretary 
Weaver's  remarks  at  the  first  Urban 
Transportation  Award  ceremony.  The 
text  follows: 

Now,  I  have  a  very  pleasant  duty  to  per- 
form. 

We  have  been  talking  about  the  vast,  In- 
tricate and  complex  problems  of  urban  mass 
transportation. 

We  have  been  saying  that  we  perceive 
transit  as  one  of  the  major  urban  problems 
that  must  be  resolved  as  we  set  about 
revitalizing  every  facet  of  the  urban  en- 
vironment. 

Since  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  was  created  Just  two 
years  ago  this  month.  It  has  been  clear  to 
us  that  one  primary  mission  of  the  depart- 
ment must  be  to  stimulate,  encourage  and 
Inspire  the  cooperation  and  Involvement  of 
every  resource  the  Nation  has  to  attack  and 
solve  these  problems. 


We  believe  that  an  appropriate  part  of  our 
effort  should  be  to  honor  those  who  con- 
tribute outstanding  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments toward  the  solution  of  trans- 
portation problems. 

For  this  purpose,  I  am  announcing  today 
the  creation  of  the  Urban  Transportation 
Award.  This  award  will  serve  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Nation's  gratitude  to  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  this  task  with  outstanding 
success. 

I  am  privileged  also  to  be  able  to  announce 
the  first  winner — the  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corporation  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania— for  outstanding  achievements  In 
urban  transportation  technology. 

Westlnghouse  earned  this  award  for  dem- 
onstrating the  courage  and  foresight  to  enter 
a  field  that  was  relatively  new  to  it.  and  for 
the  imagination  and  technical  skill  It  dem- 
onstrated in  delivering  solid  accomplish- 
ments in  a  relatively  brief  time. 

In  short,  Westlnghouse  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  Nation  for  giving  the  hag- 
gard transit  passenger  a  better  ride  for  his 
money. 


The  company  we  honor  today — through  It* 
able  and  energetic  president,  Donald  C. 
Burnham — is  making  many  contributions  to 
transit  Innovation,  but  I  want  to  mention 
three  of  them: 

In  San  Francisco,  the  first  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  automatic  command  and  propulsion 
systems  for  trains  in  a  high-volume,  large 
transit  operation. 

In  Pittsburgh,  the  creation  of  an  Innova- 
tive system  for  a  medium-volume  traffic  area 
by  the  use  of  automatic,  rubber-tired  cars 
traveling  on  a  lightweight,  elevated  right- 
of-way. 

And  thirdly,  the  development  of  Marketeer 
I,  the  two-passenger,  electrically-powered  ve- 
hicle for  the  economic,  convenient  transpor- 
tation of  the  urban  dweller  over  moderate 
distances  and  at  moderate  speeds. 

It  Is  our  conviction  In  the  Department 
that  the  active  Involvement  of  the  private, 
Industrial  and  corporate  genius  of  this  Nation 
Is  essential  for  a  national  response  to  urban 
problems. 

So,  I  am  delighted  today.  In  behalf  of  th* 
national  government,  to  present  this  award 
for  Industrial  leadership. 
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SENATE 

Frid.ay,  December  1,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Metcalf)  . 

Rev.  Edward  B.  Lewis,  pastor,  Capitol 
Hill  Methodist  Church,  Washington. 
D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Dear  Lord,  in  the  morning  we  pray, 
seeking  direction  for  the  day.  We  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  voices  of  fear  and  con- 
fusion. We  find  peace  within  and  some 
right  answers  for  conditions  without,  as 
we  stand  in  Thy  presence. 

We  pray  for  wisdom  to  guide,  intel- 
ligence to  direct,  and  love  to  temper 
action.  We  afiQrm  that  God's  law  of  jus- 
tice is  operating  in  life. 

Remind  us  of  the  Biblical  thought: 
"The  path  of  the  righteous  is  like  the 
light  of  the  dawn,  which  shines  brighter 
and  brighter  until  full  day." 

Strengthen  the  faith  of  these  our 
leaders,  O  God.  Renew  a  right  spirit 
within  and  lead  in  paths  of  peace.  In  the 
Master's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. November  30,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf],  now 
presiding  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore, in  what  he  said  on  yesterday  rela- 
tive to  the  decision  of  the  ICC  authoriz- 
ing a  merger  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  Chi- 
cago Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Co.. 
Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co.,  and  the  Spo- 
kane, Portland  &  Seattle  Railway  Sys- 
tem. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  misguided  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  and  I  can  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  so  far  as  the 
States  of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Mon- 
tana, Idaho,  and  Washington  are  con- 
cerned, it  will  react  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  that  area  of  the  Nation. 

I  point  out  that  Montana  has  an  area 
of  148,000  square  miles;  that  there  is  a 
need  for  two  transcontinental  railroads; 
that  both  the  Great  Northern  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  are  not  suffering  any 
losses  at  this  time,  but  that  their  profits 
are  rather  handsome,  all  things  con- 
sidered. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  would  look 
into  this  matter  immediately  to  deter- 
mine what  the  reasons  are  for  this  merg- 
er at  this  time.  I  am  hopeful  that  some- 
thing along  this  line  will  be  done  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
and  I  assure  him  that,  so  far  as  Montana 
is  concerned,  we  will  back  him  100  per- 
cent in  any  move  he  makes. 


time  a  week  ago  there  was  a  grave  and 
immediate  danger  of  war  between  Greece 
and  Turkey.  Because  of  the  magnificent 
efforts  by  Mr.  Vance — this  "man  for  all 
seasons" — a  settlement  has  been  reached 
that  will  bring  about  a  degree  of  peace 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  will, 
I  believe,  add  to  the  luster  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  outstanding  efforta 
made  by  this  distinguished  public  serv- 
ant. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  this 
man  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  what  has  been  accomplished  in  avert- 
ing a  war  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
and  for  his  singularly  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  conclusion  of  a  peaceful 
settlement  between  the  two  main  con- 
tending parties,  Greece  and  Turkey. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consen*  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RAILROAD  MERGER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wish  to  join  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Junior  Sen- 


CYRUS   R.   VANCE— "MAN   FOR   ALL 
SEASONS' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  at  th's  time  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  the  remarkable 
service  performed  by  Mr.  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
a  former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  a 
man  in  the  McNamara  mold,  and  an  am- 
bassador who  has  proved  his  worth  in 
helping  to  bring  about  an  adjudication 
of  the  recent  crisis  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean between  Greece  and  Turkey 
over  the  i-sland  of  Cyprus. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  letting  any  secrets 
out  of  the  bag  to  state  that  about  this 


THE  PRICE  OF  SOCIALISTIC 
POLICIES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  month  we  have  witnessed  one 
of  the  more  remarkable  ironies  of  his- 
tory. Britain  has  devalued  her  currency 
in  a  desperate  bid  for  survival  while  the 
little  country  of  Rhodesia  that  she 
threatened  with  economic  ruin  because 
it  dared  to  break  away  from  the  mother- 
land has  just  celebrated  the  second  an- 
niversary of  its  independence.  For  the 
past  2  years,  Britain  has  involved  the 
rest  of  the  world  including  the  United 
States  in  an  attempt  to  strangle  Rho- 
desia and  force  her  submission  to  Brit- 
ain's will.  Britain's  frail  economy  plunges 
into  devaluation.  Rhodesia's  economy 
continues  to  ride  high  and  her  pound 
remains  buoyant  at  $2.80. 

Britain's  Prime  Minister  Wilson  who 
said  2  years  ago  that  sanctions  would 
break  Rhodesia  in  weeks  rather  than 
months  has  had  to  endure  the  ignominy 
of  being  told  by  Prime  Minister  Smith 
that  Rhodesians  are  pleased  to  be  able 


to  help  Britains  in  their  economic  dis- 
tress by  maintaining  the  value  of  the 
Rhodesian  pound. 

The  Rhodesian  newspapers  were  not 
so  charitable.  The  Rhodesia  Herald  com- 
mented that — 

It  was  a  sad  day  for  Britain  because  It  took 
8  combination  of  allies,  friends,  and  enemy 
countries  to  ram  home  with  brutal  force 
what  the  British  people  have  refused  to  face 
for  something  like  20  years— that  the  world 
does  not  owe  them  a  living  at  a  standard  of 
their  own  chooslne. 

I  believe  this  is  an  entirely  appropriate 
observation.  Britain  has  had  to  devalue 
her  currency  three  times  within  living 
memory  and  every  time  it  was  done  by  a 
Socialist  Prime  Minister.  What  we  are 
witnessing  is  the  price  of  socialistic 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  can 
benefit  by  studying  the  economic  tragedy 
of  the  great  socialistic  experiment  which 
the  British  Government  embarked  on 
following  World  War  n. 

The  British  nationalized  major  Indus- 
tries provided  almost  unlimited  welfare 
benefits  and  legislated  sweeping  changes 
in  employer-employee  relations. 

Instead  of  achieving  the  security  of  a 
welfare  state,  the  British  people  have 
fallen  into  economic  chaos.  British  in- 
dustry and  British  labor  have  become  so 
entangled  in  inefficiency  and  dispute 
that  British  products  cannot  successfully 
compete  on  the  world  market. 

The  financial  savings  of  millions  of 
Englishmen  have  been  ruthlessly  de- 
valued as  the  pound  lost  value.  The  bur- 
den of  taxes  to  support  the  cumbersome 
machinery  of  socialism  sapped  both  the 
strength  and  the  spirit  of  the  British 
economy. 

Today,  the  English  people,  who  once 
enjoyed  one  of  the  most  prosperous  econ- 
omies in  the  world,  are  forced  to  sur- 
render another  measure  of  prosperity  in 
a  desperate  effort  to  keep  their  nation 
from  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  hardly  help  from 
observing  that  we  are  being  greatly 
tempted  to  make  many  of  the  same  mis- 
takes in  our  economy  which  the  British 
have  made  in  theirs.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  results  would  be  just  as  bitter  for  us 
if  we  make  these  same  mistakes. 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  our  na- 
tional heritage  of  free  enterprise,  capital- 
ism, and  local  government.  But.  we  are 
faced  with  legislation  which  cannot  help 
but  reduce  the  rewards  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  powers  of  our  local  and 
State  governments  while  creating  a  swol- 
len monster  out  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Certainly  the  founders  of  our  Na- 
tion envisioned  no  such  a  trend  and  In 
fact  took  great  pains  to  insure  that  such 
a  shift  would  not  take  place. 

The  temptation  to  grant  the  Federal 
Government  greater  power,  to  pass  laws 
which  provide  vast  giveaway  programs, 
which,  if  we  are  honest  with  ourselves, 
we  must  label  "socialism,"  must  be  re- 
sisted if  we  do  not  wish  to  create  our  own 
economic  tragedy. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  talk  of  Uto- 
pian Federal  programs  to  give  every 
American  countless  "free"  benefits, 
should  also  recall  that  the  piper  must  be 
paid. 


Unless  the  Nation  lives  within  Its  in- 
come, taxes  must  go  up,  costs  must  go  up, 
our  dollar  on  the  world  market  must  lose 
value  and  in  the  end.  Instead  o:  reaching 
the  mythical  socialistic  security,  we  will 
have  lost  our  security  and  mortgaged 
our  Nation. 

The  price  that  the  British  people  pay 
for  socialism  is  primarily  their  own  affair 
but  we  Americans  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  price  that  has  been 
handed  on  to  us.  The  immediate  effect  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound  is  to  bring 
heavy  pressure  on  the  dollar  which  is 
something  that  hopefully  can  be  resisted. 

But.  there  will  be  other  side  effects  of 
Britain's  economic  predicament  which 
are  going  to  operate  to  this  country's  dis- 
advantage. We  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  is  going  to  be  ex- 
acerbated by  the  increased  competition 
we  shall  face  in  selling  our  goods  in 
countries  that  have  devalued  their  cur- 
rencies. It  seems  more  than  likely  that 
we  shall  suffer  from  the  cancellation  of 
British  defense  contracts.  We  are  obvi- 
ously going  to  be  called  upon  to  meet 
overseas  defense  burdens  that  the  British 
Government  in  its  economic  distress  feels 
compelled  to  lay  down. 

If  we  are  to  bear  these  burdens  and 
make  these  sacrifices  on  behalf  of  an 
ally,  I  believe  we  have  a  right  and  re- 
sponsibility to  our  own  people  to  require 
that  ally  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  eliminate  all  unnecessary  de- 
mands on  us.  I  personally  anvnot  satis- 
fied that  our  British  ally  is  conducting 
its  affairs  in  that  way. 

I  notice,  for  example,  a  suggestion  that 
one  of  the  contributory  causes  of  devalu- 
ation has  been  the  additional  burden  on 
the  British  economy  of  oil  shipments 
since  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  which 
has  been  estimated  at  100  million  pounds. 
This  is  directly  comparable  to  the  annual 
cost  to  the  British  of  pursuing  a  com- 
pletely sterile  and  unproductive  vendetta 
against  the  stable,  pro-Western  Govern- 
ment of  Rhodesia.  I  notice  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  in  an  effort  to  bring  its 
economy  into  balance  has  announced  the 
.necessity  of  reducing  its  defense  expendl- 
'ture  by  $240  million — again,  a  sum  which 
is  comparable  to  its  annual  losses  in  ap- 
plying sanctions  against  Rhodesia. 

I  have  long  contended  that  the  appli- 
cation of  ssmctions  against  Rhodesia  is 
an  act  of  folly.  My  argument  had 
hitherto  been  based  on  factors  relating 
to  the  stability  and  the  favorable  po- 
litical orientation  of  that  country.  It  is 
now  reinforced  by  considerations  directly 
affecting  our  financial  and  economic 
well-being — considerations  which  in- 
clude the  very  substantial  sacrifices 
which  this  country  Is  making  In  support 
of  British  policy  in  this  area.  I  do  not 
know  how  widely  it  Is  appreciated,  for 
example,  that  American  interests  are 
gravely  prejudiced  in  respect  to  chrome 
supplies  as  a  result  of  our  Involvement 
in  the  Rhodesian  affair. 

I  have  recently  read  a  report  of  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Rush,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Carbide  Corp..  who  has 
pointed  out  that  Rhodesia  Is  the  largest 
source  of  chrome  ore  in  the  free  world 
but  that  sanctions  by  the  United  States. 

the  United  Kingdom,  and  other  nations 


against  Rhodesia  have  forced  industries 
to  turn  elsewhere.  Mr.  Rush  has  pointed 
out  that  chrome  ore  is  a  vital  material 
in  metallurgical  processes  to  make  steel 
and  other  metals  stronger  and  more  du- 
rable. Mr.  Rush  points  out  that  another 
ore  supply  in  Turkey  is  being  depleted 
rapidly  and  the  U.S.  strategic  stockpile 
of  more  than  1.5  million  tons  of  chrome 
ore  could  not  be  released  to  Industry 
without  action  by  Congress.  B4r.  Rush 
conunents  that  he  doubts  that  they  will 
turn  any  of  It  loose.  He  points  out  that 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  almost  total  break 
with  Red  China  recently  cut  off  that 
Communist  nations'  chrome  shipments. 

China  in  turn  recently  bought  60,000 
tons  of  top-quality  Rhodesian  chrome 
ore  according  to  trade  sources.  Major 
U.S.  chrome  users  principally  Union 
Carbide  and  Vanadium  Chrome,  both 
have  big  stakes  in  Rhodesia  but  now  they 
are  forced  to  go  on  the  open  market, 
Russia,  taking  advantage  of  the  muddled 
political  situation  in  the  very  best  cap- 
italistic tradition,  has  let  It  be  known 
that  the  price  of  Russian  chrome  next 
year  Is  going  up  by  $5  a  ton. 

This— 

Says  Mr.  Rush — 
is  going  to  affect  the  balance  of  payments 
problem  adversely.  We  have  in  the  past  re- 
ceived substantial  dividends  from  our  in- 
vestments In  Rhodesia. 

In  my  opinion,  we  have  obliged  the 
British  Government  altogether  too  much 
in  this  matter  of  sanctions  against  Rho- 
desia. The  British  Government,  of  course, 
is  to  some  degree  a  prisoner,  willing  or 
otherwise,  of  Its  own  Ill-considered  com- 
mitments, but  it  Is  our  support  which 
helps  to  keep  It  In  bondage  to  them.  In 
the  light  of  recent  developments  In  the 
British  economic  situation.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  be  doing  both  our  coimtrles  a 
service  by  being  more  disobliging  In  this 
particular  area. 


ENROLLED  BELLS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  November  30, 
1967.  the  Vice  President  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and 
dividend  provisions; 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for 
construction  aid  for  certain  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways; and 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Mess£iges  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  November  29,  1967,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

S.  1781.  An  act  for  the  reUet  of  Kyong 
Hwan  Chang;  and 
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S.  2428.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington certain  lands  In  the  counties  of  Ya- 
kima and  Kittitas,  Wash.,  In  exchange  for 
certain  other  lands,  and  for  other  purposes. 


BILL  INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hni,  Mr.  PuuRiGHT,  Mr.  Talmadge, 

Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Jobdan  of  North 

Carolina,  and  Mr.  Hollings)  : 

S.  2714.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 

Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of   1961, 

as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  additional 

loan  assistance  under  such  act  to  farmers 

who  have  suffered  severe  production  losses 

as  the  result  of  a  national  disaster;   to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


AMENDMENT  OP  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1961 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  Senators  Hill,  Pulbright, 
Talbiadge,  Eastland,  Jordan  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Hollings,  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  problems  faced  by  a  farmer 
who  suffers  the  loss  of  substantially  all 
of  his  income  for  a  year  when  his  crop  Is 
destroyed  by  a  natural  disaster.  This  is 
exactly  what  has  happened  to  many 
of  the  cotton  farmers  in  my  State  and 
In  other  States  of  the  Southeast  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  hard  freeze  in  the 
area.  I  spoke  in  the  Senate  about  this 
situation  on  November  22,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  wUl  refer  to  my  statement 
then,  which  describes  in  some  detail  the 
terrible  plight  of  our  cotton  fanners. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  need  for  a 
farmer  caught  in  such  a  situation  is  ade- 
quate credit.  Most  farmers  make  their 
crop  on  borrowed  funds.  Farm  ma- 
chinery, seed  and  fertilizer,  and  feed  for 
livestock,  are  often  bought  on  credit,  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  be  paid 
for  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  farmer's  crop.  When  that  crop  is 
virtually  destroyed,  the  farmer  cannot 
survive  without  additional  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  his  existing  obligations 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
crop  next  year. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  a  program  under  which  it  makes 
emergency  loans  in  these  disaster  areas 
and  the  program  has  been  very  helpful 
to  a  great  many  farmers.  However  the 
program  has  limitations  which  I '  feel 
should  be  removed.  Under  the  FHA  emer- 
gency loan  program,  existing  creditors  of 
the  farmer  must  agree  to  subordinate 
their  debts  to  the  FHA  loan.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  the  creditors  to 
agree  to  this,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is 
right  to  require  them  to  do  it.  This  places 
a  heavy  burden  upon  seed,  feed,  and 
fertilizer  merchants  and  other  suppliers 
of  the  farmer. 


Another  way  in  which  the  FHA  pro- 
gram Is  limited  Is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  loans  are  made  only  for  a  term 
of  1  year.  Of  course,  FHA  will  renew 
their  loan  from  year  to  year  as  the  farmer 
works  his  way  out  of  his  loss,  but  never- 
theless the  loan  Is  due  and  payable  at 
the  end  of  1  year.  It  usually  takes  sev- 
eral years  for  a  farmer  to  recover  from 
a  total  crop  loss,  and  I  feel  that  this 
emergency  credit  extended  to  him  should 
be  for  a  longer  term  than  now  provided 
under  the  FHA  program. 

My  bill  would  do  two  things.  First,  it 
would  require  that,  where  a  farmer  has 
suffered  severe  crop  loss,  the  emergency 
loan  for  which  he  is  otherwise  qualified 
shall  be  made  for  a  minimum  period  of 
3  years.  Second,  my  bill  would  require 
that  such  a  loan  Include  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  pay  off  any  existing  debts  of  the 
farmer  that  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  crop  that  has  been 
lost. 

Mr.  President,  under  my  bill  a  farmer 
who  has  been  the  victim  of  a  natural 
disaster  will  be  able  to  get  a  loan  for  a 
term  and  for  an  amount  that  will  let 
him  get  back  on  his  feet.  It  will  also  re- 
lieve the  small  business  farm  suppliers 
from  the  burden  of  having  to  wait  for 
payment  of  their  accoimts. 

This  legislation  is  needed  by  the  cot- 
ton farmers  of  the  Southeast  to  help 
them  In  their  present  situation.  How- 
ever, Its  advantages  are  not  limited  to 
cotton  nor  to  the  Southeast.  The  loans 
provided  for  In  my  bill  will  help  farmers 
all  over  the  coimtry  whose  continued  op- 
eration may  be  jeopardized  because  of 
a  natural  disaster. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2714)  to  amend  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in  order 
to  provide  additional  loan  assistance  im- 
der  such  act  to  farmers  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  production  losses  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  national  disaster,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  last  6  weeks  I  have  visited  many 
of  the  counties  in  Arkansas  which  have 
experienced  disastrous  weather  condi- 
tions in  1967.  These  conditions  were 
recognized  last  August,  when  24  counties 
were  made  eligible  for  emergency  loans 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Since  then,  cotton  farmers  have  had 
additional  losses  caused  by  an  early  freeze 
which  destroyed  cotton  still  In  the  fields 
This  situation  Is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  same  farmers  had 
losses  on  their  1966  crops.  These  farmers 
need  help;  and  local  businessmen,  who 
have  extended  credit  in  anticipation  of 
a  good  crop  in  1967,  also  need  help. 

Consequently,  I  have  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion to  give  every  possible  assistance  to 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  In  the 
affected  counties  I  am  also  joining  Sen- 
ator Sparkman  in  the  introduction  of 
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special  legislation  to  improve  the  abiiitv 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  Z 
make  longer  term  loans  to  farmers 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con 
sent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  telegram  from  the  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Farmers  Union,  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ad 
ministrator  of  the  SBA,  and  other  docu 
ments     related     to     this    agricultural 
problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram, letter,  and  documents  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows:  ' 

Little  Rock,  Ark., 

November  28, 1967 
Senator  Bill  Pitlbright. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

There  exists  an  emergency  with  our  cotton 
farmers  due  to  a  short  crop.  This  la  true  in 
all  of  the  cotton  counties  of  Arkansas.  We 
would  like  to  recommend  that  the  cotton 
coimtles  be  declared  disaster  areas  and  a 
moratorium  be  declared  on  all  foreclosures 
We  further  recommend  that  necessary  steps 
be  taken  now  to  provide  adequate  funds  lor 
next  years  operation. 

Lewis  J.  Red  Johnson, 
President,  Arkansas  Farmers  Union. 

November  30, 1967. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  F'rezman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  financial  crisis  facing  many 
Arkansas  cotton  farmers.  This  years  crop 
will  be  far  below  normal  expectations,  and 
you  recognized  the  problem  last  August  when 
24  counties  were  made  eligible  for  emergency 
loans. 

The  farmers  suffered  heavy  losses  as  a  result 
of  adverse  weather  conditions  during  tlie  en. 
tire  planting  season,  including  drought,  ei- 
cesslve  rainfall  and  flooding,  abnormally  cold 
weather  and  hailstorms. 

The  present  disaster  situation  Is  com- 
pounded by  losses  Incurred  by  many  cotton 
farmers  on  their  1966  crops.  These  ab- 
normally low  cotton  crops  are  directly  affect- 
ing ginners,  and  merchants  and  financial  in- 
stltutlons  which  supply  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  credit  to  cotton  farmers.  The  total 
effect  upon  the  economies  of  the  counties  In- 
volved Is  very  serious,  and  everything  possible 
must  be  done  to  assist  these  farmers  and 
businessmen. 

I  em  now  considering  the  Introduction  ol 
special  legislation  designed  to  Increase  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  assistance  In  situations  of  this  kind. 
In  the  meantime.  I  hope  that  you  cin  assure 
mo  that  authority  available  to  you  under 
existing  law  will  be  used  to  the  maximum 
extent  In  satisfying  financial  needs  of 
Arkansas  farmers.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  It 
would  be  desirable  for  an  appropriate  official 
of  the  Department  to  visit  the  area  and  to 
discuss  with  'rr-'  f-'-rrisrs  and  businessmen 
the  dimensions  of  their  distress 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FtTLBRIGHT. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C,  November  30.  1967. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Moot. 
Small  Business  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Moot:  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  financial  crisis  facing  many 
Arkansas  cotton  farmers.  This  year's  crop  will 
be  far  below  normal  expectations,  and  thl« 
problem  was  recognized  last  August  when  24 
counties  were  made  eligible  for  emergency 
loans. 
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The  fanners  suffered  heavy  losses  as  a  re- 
sult of  adverse  weather  conditions  during 
the  entire  planting  season.  Including  drought 
excessive  rainfall  and  flooding,  abnormally 
cold  weather  and  hailstorms. 

The  present  disaster  situation  is  com- 
pounded by  losses  incurred  by  many  cotton 
farmers  on  their  1966  crops.  These  abnormally 
low  cotton  crops  are  directly  affecting  mer- 
chants and  financial  Institutions  which  sup- 
ply materials,  equipment,  and  credit  to  cot- 
ton farmers.  The  total  effect  upon  the  econ- 
omies of  the  counties  Involved  Is  very  seri- 
ous, and  everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
assist  these  farmers  and  businessmen. 

I  am  now  considering  the  introduction  of 
special  legislation  designed  to  Increase  the 
authority  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  assistance  In  situations  of  this  kind. 
In  the  meantime,  I  hope  that  you  can  as- 
sure me  that  authority  available  to  you  under 
existing  law  will  be  used  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent m  satisfying  financial  needs  of  Arkansas 
businessmen.  It  also  occurs  to  me  that  It 
would  be  desirable  for  an  appropriate  official 
of  your  Admlnstratlon  to  visit  the  area  and  to 
discuss  with  local  farmers  and  businessmen 
the  dimensions  of  their  distress. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Ftjlbrioht. 


U.S.  Department  op  AcRictrLTURE, 
Farmers  Home  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  August  4,  1967. 

Hon.  J.  W.  FULBRICHT, 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  FtrLBRicHT:  This  Is  to  In- 
form you  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  authorized  the  making  of  Emer- 
gency loans  pursuant  to  Section  321  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-128,  through  June  30,  1968,  to 
eligible  farmers  in  the  following  twenty- 
four  counties  in  Arkansas : 


Chicot 

Lonoke 

Clay 

Miller 

Craighead 

Mississippi 

Crittenden 

Monroe 

Cross 

Phillips 

Desha 

Poinsett 

Drew 

Prairie 

Greene 

Pulaski 

Independence 

Randolph 

Jackson 

St.  Francis 

Lawrence 

White 

Uttle  River 

Yell 

This  action  was  taken  because  of  exten- 
sive damage  to  1967  crops,  primarily  cotton 
and  soybeans,  as  the  result  of  various  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  during  the  entire 
planting  season,  Including  drought,  exces- 
sive rainfall  and  fioodlng,  abnormally  cold 
weather,   and   hailstorms. 

Any  farmer  In  these  countlee  desiring  In- 
formation about  Emergency  loans  or  other 
types  of  assistance  available  through  this 
agency  should  get  In  touch  with  the  local 
office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
serving  his  county. 

Please  call  on  us  whenever  we  can  be  of 
service. 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.  V.  HlOHFTLL. 

Acting  Administrator. 

Emergency  Loan  Assistance  for  Farmers 
AND  Ranchers 

Emergency  loans  are  available  through 
TJSDA's  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
eligible  farmers  and  ranchers  in  areas  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  upon 
his  finding  that  a  natural  disaster  has 
created  a  need  for  agricultural  credit  which 
cannot  be  met  by  local  lenders. 

Questions  and  answers  explaining  details 
of  Emergency  loans  follow : 
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WHO  IS  ELIGIBLE? 

To  be  eligible  an  appUcant  must  be  (1)  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  (2)  an  estab- 
lished farmer  or  rancher,  operating  as  an 
owner-operator  or  tenant,  (3)  of  good  char- 
acter and  with  the  Industry,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience required  to  carry  out  his  prop>osed 
farming  operations,  (4)  unable  to  supply  the 
needed  funds  from  his  own  resources  or  with 
loans  from  the  usual  sources  of  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  (5)  the 
manager  of  his  farming  or  ranching  opera- 
tions. 

Partnerships  or  corporations  must  be  en- 
gaged primarily  In  farming  or  ranching  and 
the  partners  or  principal  stockholders,  In- 
dividually or  collectively,  must  be  unable  to 
supply  the  needed  funds  from  their  own  re- 
sources or  with  loans  obtained  by  them  from 
other  sources.  Also,  the  farming  or  ranching 
operations  must  be  managed  by  a  partner 
or  stockholder. 

WHO  DETERMINES  ELIGIBILITT? 

The  local  County  Committee  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  composed  of  three 
farmers  who  know  IoceU  farming  and  credit 
conditions. 

FOR    WHAT    PtTRPOSES    ARE    LOAMS    MADE? 

Emergency  loans  supplement  private  and 
cooperative  sources  of  credit  and  the  regular 
lending  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. Generally,  Emergency  loans  In- 
stead of  regular  FHA  Operating  loans  are 
made  to  eligible  applicants  If  their  operat- 
ing credit  needs  can  be  met  with  funds  for 
the  following  purposes:  (1)  operating  and 
living  expenses,  (2)  not  more  than  one  year's 
interest  on  debts  secured  by  liens  of  other 
creditors  on  livestock,  farm  equipment,  and 
farm  real  estate,  (3)  not  more  than  one 
year's  taxes  and  Insurance  premiums,  (4) 
bills  Incurred  In  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent year's  production  of  crops  or  livestock 
which  have  not  been  disposed  of,  lost,  or 
destroyed,  (5)  reasonable  amounts  for  pay- 
ment to  other  creditors  as  depreciation  on 
essential  farm  equipment  under  prior  Hen 
to  them,  (6)  replacement  of  livestock  lost, 
destroyed,  or  disposed  of  as  the  result  of  a 
natural  disaster,  (7)  repair  or  replacement 
of  farm  and  home  equipment  damaged  or 
destroyed  as  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster, 
and  (8)  purchase  of  feeder  livestock  for  ap- 
plicants who  normally  have  feeding  enter- 
prises and  produce  most  of  the  feed  required 
for  their  feeder  livestock. 

Emergency  loans  Instead  of  other  types  of 
niA  real  estate  loans  are  made  to  eligible 
applicants  to  meet  the  cost  of  real  estate 
except  for  housing  purposes.  If  not  more 
than  $2,500  will  be  required  for  these  pur- 
poses and  an  Emergency  loan  Is  being  made 
for  operating  expenses.  Otherwise,  Emer- 
gency loans  are  made  for  these  purposes  only 
when  the  need  for  such  credit  cannot  be 
met  with  other  types  of  FHA  loans,  includ- 
ing Rural  Housing  loans.  (FHA  Rural  Hous- 
ing loans  made  necessary  by  a  natural  dis- 
aster bear  the  same  rate  of  Interest  as  Emer- 
gency loans  and  are  repayable  over  periods 
up  to  33  years.) 

Emergency  loans  are  not  made  to  finance 
commercial  feed  lot  operations  or  to  refinance 
debts  except  for  the  payment  of  unsecured 
bills  Incurred  In  connection  with  farming  or 
livestock  operations. 

Emergency  loans  are  made  only  to  eligible 
applicants  who  have  reasonable  repayment 
prospects  and  can  provide  adequate  security. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  TERMS  OF  THESE  LOANS? 

Emergency  loans  bear  three  percent  In- 
terest. 

Amounts  loaned  for  annual  operating  and 
living  expenses  are  repayable  from  the  year's 
Income.  However,  If  the  year's  Income  will 
not  be  adequate  to  do  this  because  of  the 
natural  disaster  for  which  the  area  was  des- 
ignated, amounts  loaned  for  these  purposes 
may  be  repayable  over  longer  periods  con- 


sistent with  repayment  ability  but  not  be- 
yond the  end  of  three  years. 

Amounts  loaned  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
placement equipment  or  livestock  are  re- 
payable over  the  shortest  period  consistent 
with  repayment  ability,  generally  not  to  ex- 
ceed five  years  or  the  useful  life  of  the  pur- 
chased Items,  whichever  Is  the  shorter  period. 
Amounts  loaned  for  real  estate  purposes  are 
repayable  over  periods  not  to  exceed  20  years. 
Amounts  loaned  for  these  purposes  are  re- 
payable In  annual  Installments,  but  the  first 
Installment  may  be  scheduled  for  a  period 
not  beyond  the  end  of  three  years  if  adequate 
income  will  not  be  available  earlier  because 
of  the  natural  disaster  for  which  the  area 
was  designated. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  SECTJRITT  REQUIREMENTS? 

Amounts  loaned  for  annual  operating  and 
living  expenses  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
crops  and  the  best  lien  obtainable  on  farm 
equipment  and  livestock.  Amounts  loaned 
for  the  purchase  of  fEirm  equipment  and  live- 
stock are  secured  by  a  first  Hen  on  the  pur- 
chased items  and  the  best  lien  obtainable  on 
other  farm  equipment  and  livestock  owned 
by  the  applicant.  Amounts  loaned  for  real  es- 
tate purposes  are  secured  by  the  best  lien  ob- 
tainable on  farm  real  estate  In  which  the 
applicant  has  an  equity  of  not  less  than  the 
amount  being  loaned  for  real  estate  purp>oses. 
Amounts  loaned  for  other  than  real  estate 
purposes,  as  described  In  this  Item  will  be 
secured  additionally  by  the  best  lien  obtain- 
able on  farm  real  estate  when  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  security  for  large  loans. 

WHERE  ARE  APPLICATIONS  FOB  LOANS  BECEIVXD? 

At  the  County  Office  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  1,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1085.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  modernize  the  loan  and  divi- 
dend provisions; 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  5-9  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for 
construction  aid  for  certain  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  Inland  rivers  and  water- 
ways; and 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  our  request  to  the  President 
that  a  Special  Board  of  Inquiry  be  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  copper  strike, 
now  in  its  fifth  month  and  with  no  end 
in  sight,  the  President  asked  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  Trowbridge,  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  Thomas  D. 
Morris,  representing  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  meet  with  us. 

As  a  result  of  this  meeting,  it  is  our 
suggestion  that  the  Secretaries  give  con- 
sideration to  the  setting  up  of  a  Board 
consisting  of  two  members  of  industry 
and  two  members  from  the  unions  and 
then,  if  that  is  acceptable,  for  those  fom- 
members  to  get  together  to  select  three 
public  members.  We  feel  that  this  is  one 
way  of  getting  off  dead  center,  which  is 
where  the  situation  between  the  unions 
and  the  companies  is  at  the  present  time 
and  getting  down  to  "bedrock"  to  find 
ways  and  means  to  bring  this  most  un- 
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happy  and  critical  situation  to  some  sort 
of  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

This  Board,  we  think,  should  be  a  fact- 
finding board  empowered  to  look  into  the 
situation  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  three  Secretaries  as  to  how  this 
strike  could  be  settled. 

If  the  parties  representing  labor  and 
industry  agree  to  serve  on  this  Board  but 
are  unable  to  agree  on  three  public  mem- 
bers, their  selection  should  then  become 
the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  We  hope  that 
the  companies  and  the  imions  will  give 
the  most  serious  and  immediate  consider- 
ation to  this  suggestion.  If  they  do,  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Metcalf],  and  I  feel  quite  certain 
that  they  will  receive  the  full  cooperation 
of  the  three  Secretaries  in  the  Cabinet. 


December  i,  iggy 


OVERSEAS  MILITARY  CEMETERIES 
AND  MEMORIALS:  A  FITTING 
TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  HON- 
ORED DEAD 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  per- 
ceptive young  correspondent  for  a  Salt 
Lake  City  newspaper,  Deseret  News,  has 
recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe, 
where  among  other  things  he  visited  our 
military  cemeteries  and  memorials. 

The  writer,  Mr.  Gordon  Eliot  White, 
In  an  article  dated  November  7,  describes 
what  he  found  at  these  now -serene  sites 
where  once  the  face  of  Europe  and — ulti- 
mately— the  world  hung  in  the  balance. 

I  commend  Mr.  White's  article  to  the 
reading  of  Senators,  believing  that  it  will 
not  fail  to  evoke  memories  of  those  fate- 
ful years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(By  Gordon  EUot  White) 

(Note. — Mr.  White  recently  has  returned 
from  a  month  in  Europe.  This  article  was 
written  overseas,  at  one  of  the  World  War 
n  American  Cemeteries  In  Belgium.) 

Henri- Chapelij:.  Belgium. — Despite  Its 
troubles  at  home  and  abroad,  the  United 
States  can  be  unabashedly  proud  of  one  of 
Its  overseas  programs:  Its  military  ceme- 
teries and  memorials.  The  Henrl-Chapelle 
Cemetery  here  Is  a  quiet,  peaceful  triumph 
of  American  architecture,  technology  and 
organization,  paying  continuing,  fitting 
tribute  to  7.989  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  during  the  1944-45  advance  into 
Germany. 

I  visited  similar  burial  sites  in  Normandy 
and  at  Belleau  Wood,  and  spoke  to  other 
Americans  who  had  been  at  the  Margraten 
Cemetery  in  Holland,  at  Neuville,  in  Belgium 
and  at  Luxembourg,  Brittany,  and  Cam- 
bridge. All  of  us  agreed  that  our  country- 
men who  fell  In  both  world  wars  and  lay 
In  foreign  soil  were  being  treated  with  proper 
respect  due  the  honored  dead. 

We  saw  German,  French  and  Italian 
memorials  which  did  not  approach  the 
American  cemeteries  for  peaceful  good  taste 
Only  In  England,  at  memorials  such  as  St 
Georges  Chapel  at  Biggin  Hill  Royal  Air 
Force  Base,  and  In  St.  Paul's  and  West- 
minster Abbey  were  the  U.S.  military  monu- 
ments matched. 

Here,  on  this  low  hilltop.  18  miles  from 
Liege,  in  the  heart  of  the  Siegfried  Line 
which  once  defended  Hitlers  crumbling 
Reich,  the  curving  Unes  of  white  crosses 
cover  57  green  acres. 

The   men   and   women   buried   here   died 


during  the  Christmas,  1944  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  later  during  the  advance  Into 
Germany  through  the  Siegfried  fortifications 
and  the  first  crossings  of  the  Rhine.  Among 
the  graves  are  sixty-seven  in  which  brothers 
lie  side  by  side.  The  highest  ranking  officer 
here  is  Brigadier  General  Frederick  W.  Castle, 
USAF,  who  died  when  his  B-24  was  shot 
down  on  Christmas  Eve,  1944,  while  leading 
the  greatest  formation  of  bombers  In  mili- 
tary history. 

Unmarked  headstones  show  the  graves  of 
94  unknowns,  and  the  names  of  450  missing 
are  Inscribed  on  the  marble  pylons  of  the 
colonnade. 

The  site  of  the  cemetery  colncldentally 
marks  the  point  of  deepest  penetration  of 
advance  units  of  von  Rundstedt's  counter- 
offensive  that  became  known  as  the  Bulge. 
The  highway  which  leads  to  the  Memorial 
is  now  lined  with  linden  trees,  and  the  colon- 
nade, museum  and  chapel  are  surrounded 
with  hawthrone.  boxwood  and  rhododendron. 
The  marble  and  granite  buildings  also  are 
set  off  by  larch,  yew  and  weeping  willows 
In  cool  and  pleasant  groupings. 

The  grass  of  all  the  cemeteries  we  saw 
was  an  incredible  green,  closely  cropped,  and 
beautifully  tended.  The  headstones  sit  above 
a  prepared  terrace  of  concrete  beams  over 
gravel,  arranged  to  prevent  settling  and  tilt- 
ing of  the  markers.  Special  reservoirs  have 
been  built  to  ensure  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  the  lawns  and  plantings  through 
the  most  severe  drought.  A  small  army  of 
local  gardners  keeps  the  grounds  clean  and 
cared-for,  under  the  direction  of  at  least  two 
American  officials  from  the  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission. 

The  Normandy  cemetery  was  the  most  im- 
pressive we  saw.  It  sits  atop  the  sandy  cliffs 
which  saw  so  many  Americans  die  on  June  6, 
1944,  on  the  beach  known  as  Omaha.  The 
memorial  honors  9,386  who  died  in  the 
landings,  the  airborne  drops,  and  the  first 
few  days  of  the  invasion.  Names  of  1.557 
missing  are  Inscribed  on  a  semicircular  wall 
surrounding  the   Garden  of   the   Missing. 

This  cemetery  directly  overlooks  the  in- 
vasion beaches  though  most  of  the  debris  of 
the  battle  23  years  ago  is  gone  now. 

In  contrast  to  the  newness  of  Normandy 
and  Henri-Chapelle,  the  Belleau  Wood 
Cemetery  is  nearly  a  half-century  old  now. 
It  was  created  after  World  War  I.  on  the 
site  of  the  first  major  American  battle  of 
that  war.  Belleau  Wood  Itself,  stormed  by 
U.S.  Marines,  is  a  memorial  park.  The  trees 
still  bear  the  scars  of  1917,  although  the 
trenches  are  virtually  gone  now. 


TRANSPORTATION  AND  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral urban  mass  transportation  programs 
with  the  critical  social  problems  of  our 
cities  are  noteworthy. 

In  Watts,  on  Long  Island,  in  St.  Louis, 
and  Nashville.  Tenn.,  HUD  is  using  its 
mass  transit  demonstration  and  capital 
grant  programs  to  effectively  bring  peo- 
ple to  jobs,  educational,  medical,  recrea- 
tional, and  other  community  facilities. 

HUD's  ma.ss  transit  program  has  been 
spearheaded  by  HUD  Assistant  Secretary 
Charles  Haar.  Mr.  Haar  recently  wrote 
a  most  timely  and  interesting  article  en- 
titled "Transportation  and  Economic  Op- 
portunity" which  appeared  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  Traffic  Quarterly.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Haar's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou 
as  follows: 

Transportation  and  Economic  OppoRrtmrrr 
(By  Charles  M.  Haar) 
(Note. — Afr.  Haar,  one  of  the  country's  emi- 
nent  authorities  on  urban  growth,  has  been 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Metropolitan  Devel. 
opment  of  the  new  Department  of  Hourtno 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  since  Feb 
ruary  1966.  Before  this  appointment,  he  vxu 
a  professor  of  law  at  Harvard  University  He 
was  Chairman  of  President  Johnson's  mi 
task  force  on  the  preservation  of  natural 
beauty  and  served  on  the  1965  task  force  on 
urban  affairs  and  housing.  He  u>as  also  di- 
rector of  a  task  force  which  prepared  the 
1964  report  on  the  effectiveness  of  metropoU 
itan  planning  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  and 
an  adviser  on  urban  problems  for  President 
Kennedy.  At  HUD,  in  addition  to  rcatching 
over  HUD  Urban  Transportation  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Haar  is  in  charge  of  the  Land  and 
Facilities  Development  Administration  and 
Programs  of  Planning  Standards  and  Co- 
ordination.) 

"We  must  open  new  opportunities  to  all 
or  people  so  that  everyone,  not  just  a  fortu- 
nate few,  can  have  access  to  decent  homes 
and  schools,  to  recreation  and  culture." 
— President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

For  most  Americans  transportation  calls 
to  mind  vast  distances  and  evokes  images 
of  transcontinental  railroads,  river  steam- 
boats, and  wagon  trains  from  our  past,  and 
the  jet  planes  and  interstate  highways  of 
today.  Yet  anyone  who  has  spent  more  time 
In  getting  to  the  airport  than  he  has  in  the 
air  between  cities  knows  that  spanning  long 
distances  Is  not  the  current  challenge.  And 
although  recently  we  have  begun  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  unique  problems  posed  by  the 
travel  needs  within  our  cities,  and  have  be- 
gun to  recognize  this  as  the  transportation 
problem,  our  approach  more  often  reflects 
our  technological  successes  In  the  past  than 
the  social  need  or  the  economic  reality  of 
the  present. 

Specifically,  transportation  in  an  urban 
environment  cannot  be  regarded  solely  in 
terms  of  overall  capacity  of  the  system  to 
move  so  many  people  at  some  given  rate. 
It  is  a  social  institution  geared  to  the  needs 
of  an  urban  society,  and  not  merely  an  engi- 
neering system:  hence  the  effect  on  the  in- 
dividual components  rather  than  the  aggre- 
gate scoreboard  becomes  the  critical  factor. 
In  a  less  developed  society,  or  even  in 
earlier  stages  of  our  own  history,  the  prob- 
lem of  "Internal  Improvements,"  as  Henry 
Clay  called  it.  Is  Important  primarily  In 
terms  of  economic  development  of  a  region. 
In  a  highly  differentiated  and  diffused  urban 
society,  transportation  becomes  vital  to  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  Individuals; 
It  determines  the  nature  and  variety  of  op- 
portunities available  in  jobs,  housing,  recrea- 
tion, shopping,  and  entertainment.  The  Mc- 
Cone  Commission,  for  example,  found  that 
an  Important  factor  in  the  hostility  under- 
lying the  Watts  riot  was  the  sense  of  isola- 
tion due  to  the  Inadequate  transportation 
system  right  spank  In  the  middle  of  the  most 
motorized  city  In  the  United  States.  The 
Isolation  was  pervasive,  extending  even  to 
services  intended  to  benefit  the  inhabitants 
cf  the  area:  it  required  a  bus  ride  of  two 
hours  to  reach  the  County  General  Hospital 
and  an  hour  and  forty-five  minutes  to  get  to 
the  Youth  Employment  Training  Center. 

Paradoxically,  therefore,  the  success  of 
urban  transportation  Itself  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  transportation  problem  con- 
fronting us:  it  creates  the  very  conditions 
which  produce  our  dependence  on  transit 
services.  Our  cities,  never  restrained  behind 
walls  like  their  European  counterparts,  were 
propelled  outwards  by  the  trolley  car.  the  au- 
tomobile, and  the  motor  truck.  The  resulting 
low   density   and    the   separation    of    work, 
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shopping,  housing,  and  entertainment  In- 
(fease  our  requirements  for  transportation. 
Only  three  percent  of  our  urban  populaUon 
work  at  home.  Less  than  ten  percent  walk  to 
work.  In  signing  the  1966  amendment  to  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  President 
Johnson  wryly  noted  that  he  was  thankful 
that  he  was  one  of  the  small  part  of  the  pop- 
ulaUon that  worked  at  home — except  on 
Saturdays.  Like  many  machines  In  the  past, 
the  automobile  has  freed  man  from  one 
master  only  to  subject  him  to  another,  and  at 
times,  a  more  onerous  one. 

Transportation,  therefore,  has  become  a 
vital  lifeline  to  jobs,  education,  and  public 
services  In  American  cities.  Unfortunately, 
our  present  transportation  system  does  not 
provide  adequately  for  many  persons  most 
in  need  of  the  services  it  can  perform;  It 
has  created  a  new  "minority"  In  this  country 
of  those  who  cannot  drive:  the  old,  the 
young,  the  poor,  and  the  handicapped. 

Although  the  system  equally  falls  to  serve 
the  retired  person  whose  choice  of  residence 
Is  tightly  limited,  the  working  wife  whose 
husband  takes  the  car  and  thus  restricts  her 
range  of  job  opportunities,  and  the  suburban 
housewife  forever  taxiing  husband  and 
children,  the  problem  is  particularly  acute 
for  low-lnoome  persons  in  the  centers  of  our 
cities.  In  Watts,  where  little  Industry  is  lo- 
cated and  only  40  percent  of  the  people  drive, 
a  retraining  program  has  to  spend  most  of 
Its  time  providing  transportation  to  the  jobs 
which  its  graduates  have  been  able  to  find 
In  distant  parts  of  the  city.  One  survey 
showed  that  200  women  were  spending  be- 
tween four  and  five  hours  a  day  traveling 
between  work  and  home.  The  present  trans- 
portation system  also  works  against  those 
industries  dependent  on  unskilled  labor,  for 
in  the  absence  of  adequate  transit  services 
low-Income  residents  of  the  ghettos  cannot 
reach  potential  employers:  Long  Island  in- 
dustrial parks  were  reporting  5,000  vacancies 
in  unskilled  and  semiskilled  jobs,  for  exam- 
ple, despite  numerous  local  areas  of  unem- 
ployment, because  the  plants  could  be 
reached  only  by  automobile. 

Clearly,  other  considerations  than  engi- 
neering efficiencies  concerned  with  the  mere 
number  of  vehicles  handled  will  be  necessary 
in  designing  and  evaluating  a  transportation 
system  to  meet  sucli  needs.  And  these  ex- 
amples are  not  Isolated  phenomena.  A  recent 
Department  of  Labor  report  shows  that  out- 
side of  the  South  there  Is  a  strong  trend  for 
business  and  community  organizations  to  lo- 
cate in  the  suburban  portion  of  the  metro- 
politan area.  Over  half  of  the  valuation  of 
the  industrial  and  mercantile  buildings 
erected  from  1954  to  1965  in  metropolitan 
areas  was  outside  the  central  business  dis- 
tricts, and  in  some  cities  like  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  and  Boston  over  80  percent  of 
the  industrial  building  has  been  in  the 
suburbs.  Professor  John  Kain  has  calculated 
that  the  suburban  share  of  wholesaling  em- 
ployment in  40  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Areas  (SMSAs)  grew  from  9  per- 
cent In  1948  to  31  percent  in  1963  and  In 
retailing  from  25  percent  to  47  percent  In  the 
same  period.' 

Most  of  the  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
concentrated  in  the  central  business  district. 
They  cannot  afford  private  transportation  to 
distant  places  of  work.  Often  public  trans- 
portation. If  it  exists.  Is  too  expensive  (both 
In  time  and  money ) ,  especially  for  the  per- 
son out  of  work  and  looking  for  a  job. 
Usually,  however,  there  Is  no  public  trans- 
portation, because  historically  It  has  been 
designed  to  funnel  people  into  a  core  area, 
not  carry  them  out.  Consequently  people 
are  forced  to  use  automobiles  for  cross  com- 
muting and  reverse  commuting,  a  pattern 
which  Is  becoming  more  common  and  will 
undoubtedly  continue  so. 
The  Department  of   Housing  and  Urban 
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Development,  through  Its  emphasis  on  the 
relation  between  transportation  and  land 
uses,  and  on  the  crucial  role  of  transporta- 
tion as  a  subcomponent  of  the  urban  sys- 
tem, has  helped  to  bring  Into  focus  such 
questions  as  cross-commuting  patterns  and 
the  contours  of  the  unmet  need  for  trans- 
portation. Several  projects  are  under  way  to 
examine  the  scope  of  these  needs  and  to  ex- 
plore solutions. 

In  St.  Louis,  center  city  employment  de- 
clined 73.000  from  1951  to  1964,  while  em- 
ployment In  surrounding  St.  Louis  County 
grew  by  127,000.  Following  the  typical  pat- 
tern, median  Income  was  lower  in  the  city 
than  the  county  and  unemployment  higher. 
In  the  section  of  the  city  proposed  for  a 
model  cities  project,  out  of  a  labor  force  of 
13,000  approximately  2,000  are  unemployed 
and  5,000  seriously  underemployed.  In  one 
neighborhood  over  50  per  cent  of  the  fami- 
lies are  on  public  assistance  and  only  20  per- 
cent have  automobiles.  Recognizing  the  criti- 
cal relationship  between  employment  and 
transportation,  HUD  has  made  a  grant  to 
Improve  the  mass  transit  facilities  between 
this  area  and  suburban  job  opportunities. 
The  first  experiment  will  be  a  bus  line  run- 
ning directly  to  the  McDonnell  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration, the  largest  employer  in  the  St. 
Louis  area.  At  the  same  time  Washington 
University  will  conduct  extensive  studies  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  transit, 
employment,  and  other  slum  problems. 

A  similar  demonstration  bus  line,  linking 
Watts  to  areas  of  industrial  employment,  be- 
gan last  July  with  600  riders  dally  and  was 
carrying  2,600  riders  dally  this  June,  with 
the  number  steadily  growing.  Significantly. 
60  percent  of  the  riders  were  using  it  to  travel 
to  work,  and  another  eight  percent  to  seek 
employment. 

As  in  St.  Louis,  a  demonstration  program 
in  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties  on  Long  Is- 
land was  begun  In  cooperation  with  a  num- 
ber of  Industrial  plants  concerned  with  the 
ability  of  employees  to  reach  their  facilities. 
A  bus  line  from  poverty  areas  to  one  Indus- 
trial park  has  begun,  along  with  a  survey  of 
the  transporUtion  needs  which  will  lead  to 
the  operational  development  of  specific  serv- 
ices. The  economic  Importance  of  this  kind 
of  experiment  Is  demonstrated  by  the  leading 
role  which  the  Chamber  of  Conamerce  played 
in  Initiating  and  developing  this  project. 

These  efforts  are  obviously  exploratory. 
Few  would  be  so  rash  as  to  believe  that 
changes  and  Improvements  In  transporta- 
tion patterns  are  the  solution  to  poverty 
in  the  United  States  or  to  efficient  production 
patterns.  But  they  can  help  alleviate  some 
unemployment  and  some  hardship — and  at 
a  relatively  low  cost.  They  are  a  visible  mani- 
festation of  public  concern  and  action.  Fur- 
thermore, the  unemployed  group  Is  only 
one  of  the  groups  not  being  served  currently 
by  our  transit  system.  The  Infirm  and  handi- 
capped Is  another  obviotis  group  which  re- 
quires special  consideration.  One  experiment 
In  that  direction  is  being  tried  with  a  HUD 
grant  in  Nashville — with  buses  connecting 
seven  outlying  hospitals  and  the  central  busi- 
ness district. 

The  long-run  problem  will  require  some- 
thing more  than  ad  hoc  solutions  of  indi- 
vidual cases  of  need  for  transit  services  where 
Identified;  clearly  It  will  Involve  developing 
a  system  which  treats  nonautomobile  drivers 
as  Integral  parts  of  the  community  to  be 
served.  As  we  develop  new  technology  for 
urban  transportation,  we  may  find  ways  of 
making  It  possible  for  more  people  to  ride 
by  reducing  the  demand  made  on  the  Indi- 
vidual driver.  Or  we  may  be  able  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  public  transportation.  And  as  we 
explore  who  Is  not  being  served,  and  obtain 
a  better  picture  of  their  numbers  and  loca- 
tions, other  solutions  will  be  suggested.  It 
may  be  that  long-run  changes  In  Income 
levels  or  In  land  uses  which  change  trans- 
portation requirements  will  eliminate  some 
of  the  problems.  Or  vmtapped  markets  may 
provide  that  marginal  rettim  whereby  social 


Interests  coincide  with  economic  return. 
Some  solutions,  however,  will  require  a 
change  In  our  cost /benefit  frame  of  reference, 
so  that  transportation  is  regarded  as  a  sub- 
element  of  the  larger  system  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  beings,  with  a  payoff  In  en- 
hanced productivity  and  social  status  as  weU 
as  mobility. 

About  the  only  thing  certain  In  this  situa- 
tion of  flux,  therefore.  Is  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  correct  the  Inequalities  which  now 
exist.  Twenty-five  years  ago  Justice  Robert 
Jackson,  recognizing  the  Importance  of  trans- 
portation in  creating  the  opportunities  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  American  life,  declared 
that  "A  man's  mere  property  status  cannot 
be  used  to  test,  quaUfy  or  limit  his  rights 
to  travel  freely."  It  is  our  job  to  make  that 
right  to  travel  meaningful  by  providing  trans- 
portation facilities  available  and  useful  to  all 
our  citizens.  If  transportation  becomes  re- 
sponsive to  these  unmet  needs  of  the  com- 
munity, It  will  indeed  be  opening  new  ter- 
ritories again. 


GENERAL   MONETARY   AND   FISCAL 

POLICIES  NOT  APPROPRIATE  FOR 

CURRENT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  recent 
price  statistics  indicate  that  our  economy 
and  the  American  consimier  continue  to 
be  plagued  by  rising  prices.  This  is  a  seri- 
ous and  nagging  problem  that  plagues 
every  free  enterprise  economy  in  the  non- 
Communist  world.  However,  it  is  clear 
from  our  experience  that  general  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  cannot  prevent 
some  inflation  without  paying  the  great 
price  of  high  unemplojrment  or  wage  and 
price  controls.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Schultze, 
then  a  professor  of  economics  and  pres- 
ently Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  made  a  classic  study,  entitled 
"Recent  Inflation  in  the  United  States," 
which  was  published  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  in  1959.  Although  that 
was  a  study  of  the  general  rise  in  prices 
between  1955  and  1957, 1  believe  that  its 
conclusions  contain  an  important  truth 
in  today's  context: 

The  basic  point  at  Issue  between  the  "de- 
mand-pull" and  "cost-push"  theorists  re- 
lates to  the  sensitivity  of  prices  and  wages  to 
changes  in  the  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices. If  prices  and  wages  are  very  sensitive, 
general  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  can  be  de- 
signed to  achieve  full  employment  and  price 
stability.  The  elimination  of  aggregate  excess 
demand  wlU  choke  off  Infiatlon  without 
necessarily  involving  substantial  unemploy- 
ment. If  prices  and  wages  are  relatively  In- 
sensitive to  moderate  changes  in  demand,  the 
converse  holds  true. 

In  the  modem  American  economy  price* 
and  wages  are  much  more  sensitive  to  In- 
creases In  demand  than  to  decreases.  As  a 
consequence,  a  rapid  shift  In  the  composi- 
tion of  demand  will  lead  to  a  general  rise  In 
prices,  even  without  an  excessive  growth  In 
the  overall  level  of  demand  or  an  autono- 
mous upward  push  of  wages.  .  .  . 

Since  it  does  not  stem  primarily  from 
aggregate  excess  demand,  but  largely  from 
excess  demand  In  particular  sectors  of  the 
economy,  a  slow  Increase  In  prices  cannot  be 
controlled  by  general  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy  if  full  employment  is  to  be  main- 
tained. When,  as  In  recent  years,  prices  are 
rising  during  a  period  of  growing  excess 
capacity,  a  further  restriction  of  aggregate 
demand  is  more  likely  to  raise  costs  by  re- 
ducing productivity  than  It  is  to  lower  costs 
by  reducing  wages  and  profit  margins. 

When  there  is  creeping  inflation  but 
still  no  general  excess  demand,  our  poli- 
cies need  to  be  selective.  On  November 
17  I  made  a  speech,  entitled  "Anti-In- 
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flationary  Tools:  A  Constructive  Alterr 
native  to  a  Tax  Increase,"  in  which  I  set 
forth  methods  that  I  believe  can  help  In 
coping  with  the  inflation  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
summary  of  recent  price  developments, 
in  addition  to  the  release  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Prices  in  October  1967— Preliminary 

November  Trends 
Prices  Increased  on  many  products  In  Octo- 
ber, except  for  farm  products  and  roods 
which  declined,  the  United  States  Labor 
Department's  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ported today. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  advanced  0  3 
percent  to  117.5  (1957-59=100).  up  2.6  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  The  Wholesale  Price 
Index  declined  0.1  percent  to  106.1  (1957- 
59=100)  because  of  a  continued  drop  In 
prices  of  farm  and  food  products.  Industrial 
commodities  averaged  0.3  percent  higher 
with  increases  being  posted  for  nearly  half 
of  all  classes  of  products. 

Preliminary  data  for  November  show  the 
wholesale  Price  Index  unchanged  from  Octo- 
ber. Farm  products  and  foods  dropped  an  ad- 
ditional 0.6  percent,  while  industrial  com- 
modities gained  0.2  percent.  Metals  and  tex- 
tiles led  the  advance,  although  price  Increases 
also  affected  many  other  commodities.  Aside 
from  agricultural  products,  the  only  slgnin- 
cant  price  declines  were  for  gasoline,  lum- 
ber and  plywood. 

CONSXTMXR    PRODUCT'S 

Prices  rose  last  month  on  most  consumer 
products,  for  an  average  increase  of  0.3  per- 
cent. 

New  car  prices  went  up  with  Introduction 
of  the  1968  models.  RetaU  prices  of  new  cars 
averaged  2.7  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago 
Manufacturers'  prices  averaged  Just  2  per- 
cent above  a  year  ago,  after  allowance  for  net 
quality  Improvements  In  1968  models  The 
balance  of  the  retail  price  advance  was  ac- 
counted for  by  smaller  dealer  discounts  and 
trade-in  allowances  than  offered  when  1967 
models  were  introduced,  and  by  higher  sales 
taxes  in  certain  States  as  well  as  higher 
freight  charges.  "^K"cr 

The  actual  Increase  in  manufacturers' 
prices  averaged  $87.54,  or  3%  percent,  for  the 
15  domestic  makes  of  new  cars  included  In 
the  Wholesale  Price  Index.  After  careful 
evaluation  of  major  changes  made  in  the 
1968  models,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  concluded  that  $29.65  of  this  increase 
should  be  attributed  to  safety  improvements 
and  $11.20  to  changes  designed  to  reduce  the 
output  of  air  pollutants.  Evaluation  of  other 
changes.  Including  those  involving  former 
standard  equipment  made  optional  at  extra 
cost  on  some  malces  this  year,  resulted  in  a 
net  negative  allowance  of  $0.70.  The  net  bal- 


ance of  $47.39  represents  the  quallty-adjuat- 
ed  price  Increase,  which  averages  2  percent 
on  manufacturers'  prices. 

Compared  with  September,  when  1967 
models  were  being  sold  at  the  ustial  large 
discounts  at  the  end  of  the  model  year 
October  retail  prices  representing  a  pre- 
dominance of  1968  models  were  up  by  5.2 
percent.  The  proportion  of  1968  modeU 
among  all  new  cars  sold  in  October  was  re- 
duced by  the  Ford  strike,  creating  market 
conditions  favorable  to  the  sale  of  all  makes 
of  new  cars  with  smaller  than  usual  discounts 
and  trade-In  allowances. 

Apparel  prices  continued  their  strong  ad- 
vance, especially  women's  and  glrU'  apparel 
which  showed  the  largest  October  Increase 
since  1950.  Apparel  demand  this  faU  has  been 
good,  enabling  manufacturers  to  recover 
higher  labor  and  operating  costs  and  retailers 
to  Increase  their  markups.  Retail  prices  are 
up  by  more  than  4  percent  over  the  past  year 
twice  the  Increase  at  wholesale. 

Appliance  prices  were  generally  higher  on 
new  models  introduced  in  October.  Washing 
machines,  dryers,  and  refrigerators  led  the 
list.  Color  television  sets  also  cost  more  and 
furniture  prices  continued  to  climb. 

The  slide  in  wholesale  prices  of  farm  prod- 
ucts and  processed  foods  was  accompanied 
by  a  less-than-seasonal  0.2  percent  reduction 
In  retaU  food  prices.  Pork  and  poultry  were 
cheaper,  but  beef  averaged  the  same  as  In 
September.  Apples,  grapefruit,  and  potatoes 
dropped  sharply.  While  most  other  fruits  and 
vegetables  advanced  in  price.  Milk  and 
^eese  increased  more  than  usual  for 
October,  and  restaurant  meal  prices  con- 
tinued to  climb. 

Gasoline  prices  fell  more  than  4  percent  at 
wholesale  and  1  percent  at  retail.  Both 
decUnes  were  larger  than  usual  for  October 
Gasoline  stocks  were  reported  to  be  some- 
what above  normal  because  of  overproduction 
and  shipping  bottlenecks.  Fuel  oil  prices  In- 
creased less  than  usual  In  October  following 
their  advance  earlier  this  year.  Used  car 
prices  slipped  a  little  last  month,  but  re- 
mained well  above  a  year  ago. 

CONSTTMER  S^VICES 

Charges  for  consumer  services  rose  0.3  per- 
cent, about  the  same  as  the  monthly  average 
Increase  so  far  this  year.  While  average 
charges  for  medical  care  and  housekeeping 
services  went  up  0.5  percent,  gas  utilities 
reduced  their  rates  slightly,  and  public  trans- 
portation rates  remained  stable  for  the  first 
time  In  several  months.  The  Increiwe  for 
medical  care  services  resulted  mostly  from 
higher  charges  by  hospitals,  dentists,  and 
general  practitioners.  A  boost  In  babysitter 
charges  was  the  major  cause  of  Increased 
housekeeping  service  expenses. 

Rents  for  houses  and  apartments  rose  0.2 
percent,  but  hotel  and  motel  rates  declined 
seasonally.  Mortgage  Interest  rates,  residen- 
tial property  taxes  and  Insurance,  and  home 
repair  costs  all  rose  slightly.  Beauty  shop 
charges,  bowling  fees,  and  automobile  In- 
surance premiums  also  were  raised. 
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INDUSTRIAL   MATERULS   AND   EQUIPMENT 

Industrial  commodities  averaged  0.3  per- 
cent higher  In  October  as  Increases  were 
posted  for  109  out  of  225  product  classes, 
with  82  remaining  imchanged  and  34  declin- 
ing. Four-fifths  of  the  advance  resulted  from 
the  rise  In  prices  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment.  Other  significant  Increases,  rang- 
ing from  1  to  li/j  percent,  were  for  Indus- 
trial chemicals,  nonferrous  metals,  and  some 
types  of  machinery. 

Price  advances  for  industrial  chemicals 
were  confined  mostly  to  sulphur  products  and 
naphthalene.  A  16-percent  Jump  in  domestic 
crude  sulphur  prices  led  to  a  10-percent  rise 
for  sulphuric  acid  and  4  to  8  percent  in- 
creases for  several  other  sulphur  products 
Defense-generated  strong  demands  for  naph- 
thalene  caused  Its  prices  to  rise  sharply. 

Industrial  demands  for  nickel  and  silver 
boosted  their  prices  in  late  September  and 
October.  Prices  also  were  raised  on  a  number 
of  copper  products,  owing  to  the  depletion 
of  Inventories  and  the  Increased  necessity 
for  fabricators  to  obtain  basic  copper  sup- 
plies from  secondary  and  foreign  sources  be- 
cause of  the  continuing  domestic  copper 
strike.  The  upward  movement  of  machinery 
prices  accelerated  in  October,  with  especially 
large  hikes  for  construction  and  special  In- 
dustry machinery. 

Further  adjustments  In  the  petroleum 
supply  sltuaUon  were  indicated  by  a  2% 
percent  drop  in  prices  of  refined  products. 
October  wholesale  prices  of  gasoline  were 
down  more  than  4  percent  from  a  year  ago 
and  residual  fuels  were  off  by  10  H  percent 
Prices  of  softwood  plywood  dropped  about  9 
percent  last  month,  as  the  supply  situation 
eased.  They  still  were  7  percent  above  a  year 
ago.  however. 

Prices  of  Industrial  crude  materials  con- 
tinue to  drift  downward  from  their  recent 
peak  m  mld-1966,  indicating  no  pressure  on 
supplies,  except  for  a  few  materials  such  as 
nonferrous  metals  and  sulphur.  Wholesale 
prices  of  crude  nonfood  materials,  except 
fuel,  have  dropped  nearly  11  percent  since 
July  1966.  Crude  fuel  prices  have  risen  about 
5  percent.  Over  the  same  15  months,  whole- 
sale prices  of  all  finished  products  other 
than  consumer  foods  have  Increased  by  an 
average  of  3  percent,  while  retail  prices  of 
nonfood  commodities  are  up  by  more  than 
3Vi  percent. 

COST-OF-LIVING  ADJUSTMENTS 

About  575,000  workers  will  receive  cost-of- 
llvlng  increases  as  a  result  of  the  October 
Consumer  Price  Index.  For  380,000  electrical 
workers  the  Increase  will  be  1  percent,  based 
on  the  change  In  the  index  from  a  year  ago. 
For  100,000  automobile  and  automotive  parts, 
aerospace  and  metalworkers,  the  rise  wlU 
be  2  cents  an  horn-  and  for  75,000  aerospace 
workers,  3  cents  an  hour,  all  based  on  the 
change  In  the  index  since  July.  Other  work- 
ers win  receive  Increases  ranging  from  1  to 
7  cents  an  hour,  based  on  changes  in  the 
Index  for  varying  periods  from  a  month  to 
a  year. 
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RECENT   PRICE    DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
Octxiber,  the  consumer  price  index  in- 
creased at  about  the  same  rate  as  during 
the  last  6  months.  It  was  up  0.3  percent 
from  September  and  2.6  percent  from 
October  1966.  From  September  to  Octo- 
ber, food  prices  declined  0.2  percent;  but 
prices  in  most  other  categories  advanced. 
Major  price  increases  occurred  for  new 
cars,  5.2  percent;  and  apparel  and  up- 
keep, 0.8  percent.  Prices  of  consumer 
services  continued  their  recent  rate  of 
advance.  Prices  of  medical  care  services 
increased  another  half  percent  and 
were  8.2  percent  above  October  a  year 
ago.  Housekeeping  and  home  mainte- 
nance service  prices  also  rose  half  a  per- 
cent in  1  month,  and  were  6.2  percent 
above  their  level  of  October  1966. 

The  wholesale  price  index  fell  0.1  per- 
cent from  September  to  October,  and 
preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  It 
was  imchanged  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber. Preliminary  data  for  November 
show  that  prices  of  farm  products  con- 
tinued their  steep  decline — down  0.6  per- 
cent from  October  and  5.9  percent  from 
November  1966.  On  the  other  hand, 
prices  of  industrial  materials  and  equip- 
ment increased  0.3  percent  from  Septem- 
ber to  October.  Approximately  80  per- 
cent of  this  advance  resulted  from 
increases  in  prices  of  motor  vehicles  and 
equipment.  Prices  of  rubber  and  rubber 
products  increased  0.3  percent,  and 
metals  and  metal  products  0.2  percent. 


PROBLEMS   OF  THE   ELDERLY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  recently  been  considering  legislation 
which  will  have  a  marked  afifect  upon 
the  elderly  In  our  country.  Certainly  one 
cannot  think  of  the  poverty  program  or 
the  Social  Security  Act  without  thinking 
of  senior  citizens. 

The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  re- 


cently published  two  articles  dealing  with 
projects  which  work  with  our  older  citi- 
zens. I  believe  that  these  articles  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

All  too  often  our  senior  citizens  are 
viewed  as  statistics  with  needs  and  de- 
sires classified  as  "inputs"  and  "means" 
figures.  The  two  articles  indicate  that 
there  are  programs  in  Rhode  Island  and 
I  am  sure  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
which  address  the  problems  of  the  el- 
derly with  the  dignity  deserved  by 
human  beings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin, 
Oct.  20.  1967] 
Schools  for   Retirement  Strictly   Senior 
(By  Harold  Klrby) 

Dissatisfied  but  by  no  means  discouraged. 
That  about  sums  up  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
Mary  C.  Mulvey  toward  programs  for  the 
aging  in  this  state  and  elsewhere  in  the  na- 
tion. She  is  supervisor  of  adult  education 
in  Providence  but  she  has  a  special  interest 
In  the  elderly,  those  who  have  retired  or 
are  approaching  retirement. 

She  feels  that  aging  people  need  training 
for  retirement,  that  lack  of  preparation  can 
be  disastrous,  especially  for  those  who  have 
had  their  workdays  planned  for  them  for 
many  years  and  are  not  ready  to  make  deci- 
sions for  themselves.  Unless  they  can  keep 
themselves  busy  and  useful  day  after  day, 
they  feel  lost  and  unneeded,  and  this  cannot 
faU  to  affect  their  health  and  shorten  their 
lives. 

To  help  these  older  people  to  adjust  to  re- 
tirement, to  plan  their  days,  a  10-week  covirse 
was  organized.  Classes,  financed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island  Extension  Division, 
meet  every  Friday  from  7  to  9  p.m.  at  the 
extension  building.  Promenade  and  Oaspee 
Streets,  in  downtown  Providence.  Those  over 
60  pay  nothing  but  a  registraUon  fee  of  $1, 
those  under  60  pay  $15.  Books  and  supplies 
are  free  and  collateral  literature  is  usually 
available  at  public  libraries. 


At  present  30  men  and  women  are  en- 
rolled and  almost  all  of  them  are  over  60, 
many  over  65.  Instruction  is  taUored  to  the 
needs  of  individuals  and  group  discussion 
is  encouraged.  Thus  people  of  about  the 
same  age  and  with  the  same  general  prob- 
lem— how  to  \ise  leisure  time  productively — 
are  brought  into  close  contact.  Through 
group  discussion  they  often  find  answers 
and  solutions. 

Topics  are  wide-ranging:  economic,  psy- 
chological, the  development  of  social  changes 
and  adjustment  to  them,  housing  and  living 
arrangements  in  retirement,  finances,  espe- 
cially how  to  adjust  to  lowered  Income,  ways 
to  maintain  or  increase  income,  budgeting, 
family  relationships,  physical  and  mental 
health,  nutrition,  vision,  hearing  and  re- 
lated health  subjects,  legal  problems,  em- 
ployment, community  services  and  how  to 
get  them,  leadership  roles,  to  name  a  few. 

There  have  been  to  date  eight  classes.  What 
has  actually  been  accomplished?  No  definite 
answer  can  be  given  at  this  time,  but  results 
may  become  apparent  after  a  poll  of  those 
enrolled. 

Said  Dr.  Mulvey  in  a  recent  bulletin:  "We 
hope  ...  to  ascertain  what  positive  action 
they  have  taken  with  respect  to  what  we 
discussed  in  the  course,  as  well  as  Innova- 
tions which  they  (the  enroll ees)  themselves 
have  devised.  Have  they  taken  a  part-time 
Job?  Have  they  followed  the  'planned  day* 
routine?  Have  they  taken  up  new  Interests, 
new  hobbies,  or  become  involved  in  civic  vol- 
unteer activities  .  .  .  Data  should  also  serve 
as  a  valuable  tool  for  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  kind  of  program,  and  for 
a  breakthrough  toward  building  a  curriculum 
that  works." 

To  build  and  administer  such  a  course  for 
more  than  the  relatively  few  now  enrolled 
wUl  take  more  than  money.  It  will  require 
the  training  of  professional,  technical  and 
lay  personnel  for  admlnlBtering,  planning, 
organizing  and  coordinating  programs  for 
older  people.  And  such  a  training  program, 
when  approved,  will  be  financed  under  Title 
Five  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  has 
financed  in  this  region  two  conferences,  one 
on  adult  education  at  the  University  of  Maine 
last  July,  conducted  by  Dr.  Mulvey,  and  one 
In  Exeter,  N.H.,  earlier  this  year.  At  the  one 
In  Maine  the  needs  of  the  elderly  were  dis- 
cussed in  a  general  way  but  the  one  in  Exeter 
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was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  subject  of 
training  Instructors  for  older  people.  At  that 
time,  30  selected  adult  educators  developed 
plans  to  initiate,  strengthen  and  expand  edu- 
cational programs  for  the  elderly. 

Across  the  country  several  instructional 
programs  are  now  in  operation,  but  none,  it 
appears,  has  yet  been  presented  for  approval 
by  any  Rhode  Island  college  or  university, 
although  funds  to  finance  it  are  available. 

Concerning  the  future  of  such  programs, 
Dr.  Mulvey  had  this  to  say:  "Modern  society 
is  so  rapidly  moving  toward  the  shorter  work- 
week, and  workers  toward  a  lower  retirement 
age,  that  education  will  have  to  prepare 
adults  to  use  their  leisure  time  creatively. 
.  .  .  The  University  of  Rhode  Island  Exten- 
sion Division  has  met  the  challenge  in  some 
degree.  We  hope  that  the  continuing  effort 
of  the  Extension  Division  in  offering  the 
course  in  preparation  for  retirement,  free- 
of-charge,  will  meet  the  demands." 

When  Dr.  Mulvey  went  to  Maine  last  July, 
she  was  on  home  grounds,  for  she  was  born 
in  Bangor.  Interest  In  education  is  strong 
In  her  family;  her  husband  is  Oordon  Mul- 
vey, a  member  of  the  Providence  School  Com- 
mittee. 3he  majored  in  Latin  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maine  and  '^aught  that  and  math  at 
Elmhurst  Academy.  But  it  was  while  she 
was  working  for  a  master's  degree  at  Brown 
University  that  she  first  developed  a  strong 
concern  for  the  aging  and  their  problems. 
She  found  that  little  or  nothing  was  being 
done  for  those  about  to  retire  or  in  retire- 
ment. So  she  did  her  master's  thesis  on 
"Changes  in  the  Mental  Ability  and  Social 
Adjustment  of  People  As  They  Grow  Old." 
She  received  her  doctor's  degree  in  educa- 
tion from  Harvard  in  1961. 

Ultimately  she  became  head  of  the  State 
Division  on  Aging,  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  formation  by  former  Congressman  Alme 
J.  Porand  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  becoming  its  first  vice  president, 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. She  is  also  a  fellow  in  the  Gerontologi- 
cal Society,  a  member  of  the  Technical  Re- 
view Committee  for  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  legislative  chairman  of  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Association,  and  Is  listed  in  Who's 
Who  of  American  Women  and  Who's  Who 
of  American  Educators. 

Although  her  educational  interests  are 
broad,  she  has  turned  her  attention  more 
and  more  toward  the  elderly  and  takes  par- 
ticular pride  m  the  work  she  did  for  the  pas- 
sage of  Medicare  and  housing  for  the  elderly, 
and  the  improvements  of  Social  Security 
benefits.  "After  all,"  she  said,  "older  people, 
after  they  retire,  must  have  enough  to  live 
on,  and  the  health  services  they  need  at  a 
cost  they  can  afford."  That  is  not,  she  added, 
the  case  now. 


[Prom  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin,  Nov. 

3.  1967] 
Strictly  Senior:    "Ip  Washington  Reallt 

Knew" 

(By  Harold  Kir  by) 

"If  they  close  up  this  place  I  don't  know 
what  I'll  do."  Speaking  was  John  Pay,  78, 
of  Prospect  Hill,  Lincoln,  who  spends  many 
hours  each  day,  five  days  a  week,  at  the  Sen- 
ior Citizens  Center  on  Commerce  Street,  Paw- 
tucket. 

It  is  one  of  the  first  centers  of  its  kind  to 
be  established  In  this  state  by  the  OfBce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  people  who 
operate  It  as  well  as  those  who  drop  in  dally 
are  worried  about  the  future.  Worried  be- 
cause they  have  been  told  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  money  for  this  and  the  whole  so-called 
poverty  program — a  term  they  dislike. 

"If  only  those  people  in  Washington  really 
knew  what  this  means  to  me  and  many  more 
like   me,    I   think   they'd    give   va   enough 


money  to  keep  It  up,  maybe  expand  a  bit 
too,"  said  Mr.  Pay.  He  Is  a  bachelor  and 
has  lived  alone  since  the  death  of  his  brother. 
An  electrician  most  of  his  adult  life,  he  had 
to  retire  when  he  was  about  60  because  of 
Illness.  He  comes  by  bus  to  the  center,  min- 
gles with  his  new-found  friends,  plays  cards, 
reads  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  keeps 
busy. 

He  isn't  the  only  one.  Between  30  and  40 
men  and  women — contrary  to  the  general 
average  the  men  outnumber  the  women,  first 
three  to  one,  now  three  to  two — visit  the 
center  dally.  Some  remain  for  hours,  seeking 
companionship,  amusement  and  instruction 
In  arts  and  crafts;  others  use  the  center  as  a 
meeting  point,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  move 
on  to  other  places. 

One  indomitable  staffer  is  Mrs.  Maude 
Crabbs.  Her  maiden  name  was  Stretter,  and 
she  comes  from  a  long  line  of  patriots  and 
pioneers,  some  of  whom  were  companions  of 
Roger  Williams.  She  attended  the  School  of 
Design,  the  Pratt  Institute  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
and  taught  art  in  schools  in  New  Jersey,  Pall 
River  and  Providence.  She  moved  on  to  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  where  she  married  Frank  Crabbs 
of  that  city,  and  became  identified  with  the 
Toledo  Art  Museum.  When  her  husband  died, 
she  returned  to  her  family.  For  the  past  11 
years  Mrs.  Crabbs  has  been  demonstrating 
weaving  and  spinning  at  the  Old  Slater  Mill 
Museum  in  Pawtucket.  She  now  teaches  an 
arts  and  crafts  class  at  the  center,  spending 
about  10  hours  a  week  there. 

Other  staff  members  are  Mrs.  Marjorle 
Spellman,  Mrs.  Rose  Tracy,  George  McCoart 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Jackson.  All  are  well  over  60 
and  three  over  70.  They  keep  the  center  going 
under  the  direction  of  their  executive, 
Thomas  P.  Markey,  doing  the  housekeeping, 
serving  coffee,  chatting  with  visitors,  making 
appointments  for  Mr.  Markey  when  he  is  ab- 
sent, handling  correspondence  and  attending 
to  a  variety  of  other  duties. 

"If  we  had  a  few  volunteers  to  help,  we 
could  keep  the  center  open  Thxirsday  nights, 
as  we  used  to,  and  even  on  Saturdays,"  said 
Mr.  Markey,  who  was  formerly  a  civil  service 
social  worker  with  a  strong  and  increasing 
Interest  In  older  people. 

Mr.  Markey  Is  a  native  of  Taunton,  a  grad- 
uate of  Bryant  College  where  he  received  a 
degree  in  business  administration,  and 
worked  for  a  number  of  manufacturers  be- 
fore entering  the  field  of  social  work.  He  lives 
on  Maynard  Street,  Pawtucket,  with  his  wife 
and  12-year-old  daughter. 

He  is  responsible  for  all  activities  at  the 
center  and  spends  a  good  deal  of  time  coun- 
selling those  who  seek  his  advice,  who  have 
domestic  or  health,  or  financial  problems. 
When  necessary,  he  refers  them  to  other 
agencies,  public  or  private,  where  help  is 
available. 

There  are  other  OEO  centers  In  the  state, 
in  Riverside  and  Warwick,  for  example.  Some 
have  "structured"  programs,  but  In  Pawtuc- 
ket, everything  is  Informal,  relaxed  and  low 
key.  There  are  no  fixed  rules,  either  concern- 
ing dress  or  behavior.  In  spite  of  this  there 
have  been  few  problems,  none  of  them  seri- 
ous. A  few  set  the  standards  and  soon  every- 
body else  conforms. 

Although  the  staff  receives  compensation 
for  10  hours  each  week,  all  of  them  work  far 
beyond  this  limit,  some  spending  twice  and 
even  three  times  the  time  required.  "They 
are  not  only  good  workers;  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  older  people  who,  like  them- 
selves, need  this  center,"  Mr.  Markey  ob- 
served. 

The  center  has  been  in  existence  less  than 
a  year  and  occupies  rented  quarters  in  Paw- 
tucket's  downtown:  an  office,  lavatories,  a 
kitchen  and  one  large  gathering  room,  where 
all  activities  are  concentrated.  This  has  one 
disadvantage:    It    leaves   little    privacy   for 


such  activities  as  the  arts  and  crafts  class. 
"It  isn't  easy  to  conduct  such  a  class  when 
things  are  going  on  all  aroimd  you, '  and 
Mrs.  Crabbs.  She  is  hopeful  that  a  room  ad- 
jacent to  the  center  can  be  rented  sometime 
for  activities  such  as  this,  but  the  prospect 
of  getting  money  enough  appears  dim  this 
year. 

The  city  provides  a  share  of  the  expense, 
usually  In  services  or  equipment.  Por  ex- 
ample, a  movie  projector  has  been  provided 
by  the  school  department.  And  occasionally 
an  individual,  observing  some  need,  will 
make  a  contribution:  the  television  set  now 
used  Is  the  unsolicited  gift  of  a  business 
man,  who  had  two  in  his  home  and  needed 
only  one. 

But  by  and  large  the  center  must  depend 
on  public  funds,  federal  and  local.  Every- 
body there  is  aware  of  the  precarious  posi- 
tion OEO  is  in  at  the  moment,  with  some 
prospect  of  a  substantial  cut  In  federal  ap- 
propriations, a  cut  possibly  deep  enough  to 
curtail  services,  even  put  an  end  to  some 
centers.  There  will  probably  be  nothing  for 
expansion. 

Por  Mr.  Markey  and  his  staff  there  Is  one 
encouraging  development:  attendance, 
starting  small,  has  grown  steadily.  Use  of  the 
facilities  and  counselling  at  the  center  con- 
tinues to  expand,  and  pressure  is  increasing 
among  older  citizens  here  and  elsewhere  not 
only  for  what  they  have  now  but  for  more 
space,  more  programs,  more  activity.  The 
Impact  of  all  this  may  yet  be  felt,  even  as 
far  away  as  Washington. 
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RELUCTANCE  OP  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  AGREE  ON  A  SPENDING  CUT 
PRIOR  TO  A  TAX  INCREASE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  an  editorial  entitled  "Predic- 
tions of  Catastrophe,"  published  in  to- 
day's Wall  Street  Journal,  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  great  reluctance  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  agree  upon  any  spending 
cuts  prior  to  a  tax  increase. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Predictions  or  Catastrophe 

Certainly  the  Administration  deserves 
about  a  "C"  for  effort  In  proposing  spend- 
ing reductions,  even  though  it  had  to  be 
dragged  to  the  decision  by  Congressional  re- 
luctance to  Increase  taxes.  Still,  the  effort 
Is  too  small  and  the  tax  plan  looks  no  better 
than  It  ever  did. 

Appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  this  week,  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Powler  suggested  spending  cuts  equal 
to  a  2%  reduction  In  each  Federal  agency's 
payroll  plus  a  10%  reduction  In  other  "con- 
trollable" programs.  In  return,  of  course, 
Congress  would  pass  the  Administration's 
proposed  10%  tax  "surcharge." 

The  upshot,  by  Mr.  Fowler's  reckoning, 
would  be  a  lowering  of  spending  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  by  more  than  $4  billion.  The 
budget  deficit  would  be  "close  to  the  lower 
end"  of  the  914  billion  to  $18  billion  range. 

Right  there  Is  revealed,  the  feebleness  of 
the  Administration's  attack.  A  saving  of  $4 
billion,  if  achieved,  is  modest  Indeed  out  of 
administrative-budget  expenditures,  esti- 
mated at  over  $136  billion.  As  for  the  deficit, 
$14  billion  to  $18  billion  is  quite  a  range, 
and  far  too  high  In  any  case. 

Not  that  we  dispute  the  urgent  need  for 
some  kind  of  fiscal  restraint.  Without  It,  the 
Treasury  chief  warned  of  unacceptable  risk 
to  the  nation's  economic  and  financial  struc- 


ture and  the  International  monetary  sys- 
tem— "the  higher,  cruder  and  unrepeatable 
tax  of  infiatlon,  weakened  confidence  In  the 
dollar,  brutally  high  Interest  rates  and  the 
risk  of  a  return  to  the  old  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust." 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin, 
arguing  for  the  combination  of  lower  spend- 
ing and  higher  taxes,  was  equally  grim.  He 
said  it  was  required  In  order  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  "In  the  present  situa- 
tion," he  added,  financial  market  tensions 
"can't  be  tranqulUzed  merely  by  increasing 
the  supply  of  money." 

All  too  true.  Yet  one  can't  help  observe 
in  passing  that  these  gentlemen,  now  crying 
doom,  represent  the  same  authorities  that 
engineered  this  degeneration  of  the  nation's 
financial  and  economic  structure.  The  Ad- 
ministration by  recklessly  splrallng  spending 
and  deficits.  The  Federal  Reserve  by  rapidly 
expanding,  as  Mr.  Martin  concedes,  the 
money  reserves  available  to  the  banking 
system. 

Coming  to  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ment, let  us  consider  taxes  first.  If  we  were 
persuaded  that  a  tax  boost  would  have  the 
salutary  effects  advertised,  we  would  support 
It— and  perhaps  more  than  a  10%  surtax. 

Unfortunately  the  grounds  for  such  op- 
timism are  scant.  Assuming  experience  Is  any 
guide,  a  tax  Increase  would  constitute  a 
disincentive  for  the  Administration  to  save 
even  $4  billion,  or  anything  at  all.  It  would 
be  more  likely  to  encourage  still  bigger  out- 
lays. 

Beyond  that  possibility,  a  respectable  case 
can  be  made  for  the  seemingly  paradoxical 
proposition  that  raising  taxes  could  Intensify 
rather  than  curb  Inflation.  Rep.  Curtis  of 
Missouri,  for  one,  reasons  that  the  step  would 
simply  add  to  the  already  considerable  cost 
pressures  In  the  economy  and  thus  aggra- 
vate the  price  inflation.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
sensible  view. 

If  a  tax  Increase,  then.  Is  less  than  an 
Ideal  antidote  for  the  malady,  why  can't  the 
Federal  Reserve  stop  inflating  the  money 
supply?  (One  self -entwining  rationalization 
U  that  It  has  to  go  on  doing  it  partly  to 
aid  in  financing  the  enormous  deficits.) 

And  why  can't  the  Administration  and 
Congress  cut  spending  by  a  great  deal  more 
than  $4  billion?  Officials  love  to  talk  about 
"uncontrollable"  budget  Items  like  Interest 
on  the  public  debt,  which  they  say  drastically 
narrow  the  options  for  sizable  reductions. 
The  plain  fact  nonetheless  Is  that  the  John- 
son Administration  has  initiated  a  flock  of 
new  or  expanded  programs,  many  of  them 
wasteful  or  flops  or  both,  not  to  mention 
the  carryover  of  extravagance  from  previous 
Administrations.  The  budget  could  be  cut 
sharply  if  anyone  had  the  requisite  poUtical 
courage. 

Granted,  $4  billion  Is  better  than  nothing, 
and  the  officials'  dire  predictions  are  very 
much  to  the  point.  But  where  were  they 
when  all  this  danger  was  building  up,  and 
Why  so  silent? 


DEMAND  FROM  THE  DEFENSE  SEC- 
TOR CONTINUES  TO  LEVEL  OFF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  toe 
latest  economic  indicators  for  the  defense 
sector  show  that  in  October  military 
prime  contract  awards  were  the  same  as 
in  September.  Moreover,  the  third  quar- 
ter level  was  slightly  under  the  second 
quarter  level  of  1967  and  only  about  2.3 
percent  above  the  third  quarter  of  1966. 
Gross  obligations  incurred  have  declined 
substantially  from  the  second  to  the  tiiird 
quarter.  Prime  contracts  and  gross  obli- 


gations tend  to  be  leading  indicators  as 
far  as  the  impact  of  the  defense  sector 
on  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  concerned. 
These  indicators  continue  to  show  that 
the  worst  of  the  defense  buildup  is  be- 
hind us — at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Actual  net  expenditures,  which  tends 
to  be  a  lagging  indicator  of  the  impact  of 
the  defense  sector,  have  continued  to 
rise — although  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
in  1966.  Prom  the  first  to  the  third  quar- 
ters of  1967,  expenditures  rose  about  $850 
million.  In  the  previous  two  quarters  the 
rise  was  more  than  $2  Vz  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  crux  of  the  su-gu- 
ment  for  the  tax  increase  is  that  it  Is 
necessary  because  of  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  the  war  in  Vietnam.  These  statis- 
tics show  that  the  Vietnam  war  Is  not 
stimulating  the  economy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  No- 
vember report  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  selected  economic  indicators  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Department  of  Defense,  Issue  No.  6] 
Selected   Economic   Indicators 

The  attached  table  and  chart  show  selected 
financial  and  employment  data  related  to 
the  lmi>act  of  Defense  programs  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  data  reflected  in  the  table  cover 
seven  major  subject  areas,  beginning  with 
the  first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1966  and 
continuing  through  the  latest  month  for 
which  Information  is  available.  The  chart 
covers  three  areas — obligations,  expenditures 
and  contracts — by  quarter  year.  Explana- 
tions of  the  terms  used  are  also  attached'. 

EXPLANATIONS    OF    THE    TERMS    XTSED 

I.  Military  Prime  Contract  Award.  A  legally 
binding  instrument  executed  by  a  military 
department  or  Department  of  Defense 
Agency  (DOD  component)  to  obtain  equip- 
ment, supplies,  research  and  develojMnent. 
services  or  construction.  Both  new  instru- 
ments and  modifications  or  cancellations  of 
instruments  are  Included;  however,  modi- 
fications of  less  than  $10,000  each  are  not 
Included. 

The  series  Includes  awards  made  by  DOD 
components  on  behalf  of  other  Federal  agen- 
cies (e.g..  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration),  and  on  behalf  of  foreign 
governments  under  both  military  assistance 
grant  aid  and  sales  arrangements.  It  also  in- 
cludes orders  written  by  DOD  components 
requesting  a  non-Defense  Federal  agency  to 
furnish  supplies  or  services  from  Its  stocks 
(e.g.,  General  Services  Administration  stores 
depots),  frcan  In-house  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities (e.g..  Atomic  Energy  Commissi  on),  or 
from  contracts  executed  by  that  federal 
agency. 

The  series  does  not  Include  awards  paid 
from  poet  exchange  or  similar  non-ap>proprl- 
ated  funds,  nor  does  It  include  contracts  for 
civil  functions,  such  as  fiood  control  or  river 
and  harbors  work  performed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Project  orders  Issued  to 
Defense  owned-and-operated  establishments, 
such  as  shipyards  and  arsenals,  are  not  In- 
cluded, but  contracts  executed  by  such  es- 
tablishments are. 

The  distribution  by  broad  commodity 
group  includes  only  contracts  which  are  to 
be  performed  within  the  United  States  or  its 
possessions.  Each  commodity  group  Includes 
not  only  the  Indicated  end  Item,  but  also 
associated  components  and  spare  parts,  re- 
search and  development,  and  maintenance 


or  rebuild  work.  Electronics  and  Communi- 
cations includes  only  such  equipment  and 
supplies  as  are  separately  procured  by  DOD 
components.  Electronics  procured  by  an  air- 
craft prime  contractor  Is  reported  as  Aircraft. 
Other  Hard  Goods  contains  tank-automotive, 
transportation,  production,  medical  and  den- 
tal, photographic,  materials  handling,  and 
miscellaneous  equipment  and  supplies.  Soft 
Goods  Includes  fuels,  subsistence,  textiles 
and  clothing.  All  Other  contains  services 
(e.g.,  transportation)  and  all  new  contracts 
or  purchase  orders  of  less  than  $10,000  each. 
Commodity  identification  Is  not  available  for 
these  small  purchases. 

Work  done  outside  the  United  States  refers 
to  the  location  where  the  work  vrtll  be  physi- 
cally performed.  About  5&-C0%  of  this  work 
Is  awarded  to  U.S.  business  firms,  but  a  lesser 
percentage  of  the  contract  dollars  In  this 
category  directly  Impacts  on  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

II.  Gross  Obligations  Incurred.  Total 
amounts  recorded  In  official  accounting  rec- 
ords of  the  military  departments  and  Defense 
Agencies  from  source  dociunents  such  as 
signed  contracts  or  any  Instrument  which 
legally  binds  the  government  to  payment  of 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accounts;  obligations  incurred  In 
revolving  funds  are  excluded.  Included,  and 
double-counted,  are  obligations  which  are 
recorded  first  when  an  order  Is  placed  by  one 
appropriation  upon  another  appropriation, 
and  second  when  the  latter  appropriation 
executes  an  obligation  for  material  or  serv- 
ices with  a  private  supplier.  This  duplication 
averages  about  8%  of  gross  obligations. 

a.  Operations.  The  Military  Personnel  ap- 
propriation and  Operation  and  Maintenance 
appropriation  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

b.  Procurement.  The  Procurement  appro- 
priation. 

c.  Of?ier.  The  RDT&B,  Military  Construc- 
tion, Family  Housing,  Civil  Defense,  and 
Military  Assistance  appropriations. 

in.  Gross  Unpaid  Obligations  Outstand- 
ing. Obligations  Incurred  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  which  It  has  not  yet  expended 
funds.  Present  coverage  extends  only  to  gen- 
eral fund  accoimts;  obligations  In  revolving 
funds  are  excluded. 

IV.  Net  Expenditures.  Gross  payments  less 
collections  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies,  Including  revolving  funds 
and  Military  Assistance.  Payments  represent 
checks  Issued. 

V.  DOD  Personal  Compensation.  Wages  and 
salaries  earned  by  personnel  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  Military  compensa- 
tion represents  pay  and  allowances  to  active 
duty  personnel;  reserve  pay  and  retired  pay 
are  excluded.  Civilian  compensation  repre- 
sents gross  pay  and  mcludes  lump  sum  pay- 
ments for  final  annual  leave.  Both  figures 
are  Inclusive  of  Individual  contributions  to 
retirement  and  social  Insurance  funds,  but 
are  exclusive  of  any  employer  contribuUona 
to  these  funds. 

VI.  Outstanding  Payments.  Payments  to 
contractors  by  the  military  departments  and 
Defense  Agencies  made  before  the  goods  or 
services  contracted  for  are  completed  and 
delivered. 

a.  Advance  Payments.  Payments  to  contrac- 
tors in  advance  of  performance  of  a  contract. 

b.  Progress  Payments.  Pajmients  to  con- 
tractors as  work  progresses  on  a  contract. 
These  payments  serve  to  reimburse  the  con- 
tractor for  a  major  portion  of  the  costs  In- 
curred to  date. 

vn.  Strength.  The  number  of  persons  on 
active  duty  with  the  Department  of  Defense 
at  the  end  of  the  period. 

a.  Military.  Men  and  women  on  continuous 
or  extended  active  duty.  Excludes  reserves  on 
temporary  active  duty  for  reserve  training. 

b.  Civilian.  Direct  hire  personnel. 
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SELECTED  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 
{Dollars  In  millions;  manpower  in  thousands;  quarters  by  calendar  year) 


December  1,  19^7 


I.  Military  prime  contract  awards: 

Aircraft. $1,945 

Missile  and  space  systems...  1, 040 

Ships 355 

Weapons  and  ammunition...  555 
Electronic  and   communica- 
tions equipment 918 

Other  hard  goods 843 

Soft  goods 709 

Construction 207 

Another 1,406 

Total  (excluding  of  work 

outside  United  States). .  7, 978 

Total,  seasonally  adjusted.  8, 703 

Work  outside  United  States..  521 

II.  Gross  obligations  incurred: 

Operations 8,326 

Procurement 4  374 

Other 2.429 

Total 15,129 

III.  Gross  unpaid  obligatrans  out- 

standing: 

Operations 3,828 

Procurement 18  023 

Other 5,747 

Total 27.598 

IV.  Netexpenditures: 

Operations 7,689 

Procurement 3  651 

Other 2.757 

Total 14,097 

V.  DOD  personal  compensatkin: 

Military 3,181 

Civilian 1,937 

Total 5,118 

VI.  Outstanding  payments: 

Advance  payments 66 

Progress  payments 4,402 

Total 4,468 

VII.  Strength  (manpower): 

Military 2,969 

Civilian 1  088 


■  Not  available. 
>  Revised. 
•  Preliminary. 
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Note:  Open  spaces  for  indrcalors  other  than  No.  VI  indicate  information  not  available  at  time  nf 
pubhcatwn.  Indrcator  No.  VI  information  available  only  oTa  quarterly  basi? 


JUDICHAL  REVIEW  OF  ICC  ORDERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duced, on  November  22,  1967,  by  request 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
for  appropriate  reference.  S.  2687  to 
amend  section  17  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  to  revise  the  provisions  for 
judicial  review  of  ICC  orders. 

The  present  statutory  provisions  for 
judicial  review  of  ICXT  orders  date  back 
over  half  a  century.  Since  1913.  judicial 
review  of  orders  of  the  Commission  has 
been  in  a  district  court  of  three  judges, 
at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  circuit 
judge.  The  decisions  of  such  three-judge 
courts  are  reviewable  in  the  Supreme 
Court  by  right  of  appeal. 

Judicial  review  of  the  orders  of  all  of 
the  other  major  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies—CAB,  FPC.  FCC.  FMC,  SEC.  NLRB 
and  PTC— is  in  the  U.S.  courts  of  ap- 
peals, with  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
by  the  discretionary  writ  of  certiorari. 
Under  the  provisions  of  S.  2687,  review  of 
ICC  orders  would  be  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  now  provided  for  orders  of 
these  other  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 

The  Commission  has  advised  that  this 
change  in  the  manner  of  judicial  review 
of  ICC  orders  is  in  accordance  with  the 
1962  recommendations  of  the  Adminis- 


trative Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Special  Advisory  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Practices  and  Procedures — an  advisory 
committee  of  practitioners  established 
by  the  Commission. 

S.  2687  proposes  significant  changes  in 
the  statutory  provisions  for  judicial  re- 
view of  ICC  orders.  In  order  to  allow 
adequate  time  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  bar  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  to  evaluate  and  study  these 
proposed  changes.  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  consideration  will  be 
deferred  until  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sup- 
porting justification  for  S.  2687  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Jdstification 

(Note. — To  accompany  a  draft  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.) 
(Revised  to  reflect  stylistic  changes  In  bill 
as  Introduced) 

Judicial  review  of  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Is  governed  pres- 
ently by  28  U.S.  Code  1253.  1336.  1398.  2284 
2321-2325.  Briefly,  such  review  Is  In  a  district 
court  of  three  Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom 


shall  be  a  circuit  Judge.  The  decisions  of  such 
courts  are  reviewable  In  the  Supreme  Court 
by  appeal,  rather  than  by  certiorari. 

The  draft  bill  would  provide  for  judicial 
review  In  the  United  States  courts  of  appeals, 
with  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  by  the 
discretionary  writ  of  certiorari.  In  so  doing, 
the  draft  bill  would  make  orders  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  reviewable  in 
the  same  general  manner  as  the  orders  of  all 
other  major  Federal  regulatory  agencies,  i.e., 
FPC,  CAB,  FCC.  SEC,  FMC.  FTC.  and  NLRB. 
This  change  was  recommended  In  1962  by  the 
Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  Practices  and  Pro- 
cedures (an  advisory  committee  on  pracU- 
tioners  established  by  the  Commission).  It 
was  also  recommended  in  1962  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  States. 

The  present  statutory  provisions  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  Commission's  orders  orig- 
inated in  the  Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  of  1913 
(38  Stat.  219)  which.  In  abolishing  the  Com- 
merce Court,  transferred  Its  Jurisdiction  to 
the  district  courts.  The  following  year.  In  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1914,  the 
Congress  designated  the  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals  to  review  orders  of  that  agency. 
Thereafter,  as  new  regulatory  agencies  were 
created.  Congress  usually  provided  for  Ju- 
dicial review  of  their  orders  In  the  Courts  of 
Appeals.  At  the  same  time,  certain  orders  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
Maritime  Commission,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  made  reviewable  under  the 
Urgent  Deficiencies  Act  procedure.   The  so- 


called  Hobbe  Act  or  Judicial  Review  Act  of 
1950.  28  U.S.C.  2341-52  (Supp.  H.  1967). 
transferred  review  of  the  orders  of  these 
agencies  to  the  courts  of  appeals,  thus  leaving 
only  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reviewable  In  the  three-Judge  dlstrlet 
courts. 

There  would  be  certain  advantages  in  pro- 
viding for  Judicial  review  In  the  courta  of 
appeals.  Those  courts  are  regularly  engaged 
In  the  review  of  orders  of  various  Federal 
agencies,  while  most  district  Judges  rarely  do 
60.  The  cotirts  of  appeals  have  rules  gov- 
erning Judicial  review  proceedings  and.  before 
long,  may  be  applying  uniform  rules  for  all 
of  the  courts  of  appeals,  promulgated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  under  section  2072  of  the 
Judicial  Code.  28  U.S.C.  2072  (Supp.  n,  1967). 
In  contrast,  there  are  no  court  rules  govern- 
ing Judicial  review  proceedings  In  the  three- 
judge  courts,  with  the  result  that  their  pro- 
cedures are  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  Again,  the 
courts  of  appeals  bold  their  sessions  In  the 
larger  cities,  which  simpllfles  the  travel  ar- 
rangements of  out-of-town  counsel. 

The  draft  bill  Is  cast  as  an  amendment 
to  section  17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  so  that  the  statutory  provisions  for  the 
review  of  the  Commission's  orders  will  ap- 
pear in  the  same  statute  which  gives  the 
Comnilssion  authority  to  make  such  orders, 
thus  following  the  general  pattern  with  re- 
spect to  statutes  creating  administrative 
agencies  and  providing  for  Judicial  review  of 
their  orders.  See,  for  example,  section  1006 
of  t.'ie  Federal  Aviation  Act,  49  U.S.C.  1486; 
section  5,  as  amended,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  15  U.S.C.  45(b)-(J);  and 
section  9.  as  amended,  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  15  U.S.C.  771. 

Specifically,  the  draft  bill  amends  section 
17  of  the  Act  by  redesignating  the  present 
subsections  17(10)  through  17(12),  49  U.S.C. 
17(10)-(12)  as  subsections  17(11)  through 
17(13)  respectively  and  Inserting  immedi- 
ately after  subsection  17(9)  a  new  subsection 
17(10)  which  sets  forth  the  provisions,  more 
particularly  described  below,  for  Judicial  re- 
view of  the  Commission's  orders. 

JTTRISDICTION 

Paragraph  (a)  of  the  bill  generally  sets 
forth  the  provisions  for  Judicial  review  of  all 
Commission  proceedings  arising  under  sub- 
section 17(9)  except  reparations  and  other 
cases  involving  the  payment  of  money  and 
orders  of  the  Commission  made  pursuant  to 
the  referral  of  a  question  by  a  district  court 
or  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims.  Cases 
involving  the  payment  of  money  would  still 
be  reviewable  in  a  single-Judge  district 
court  in  accordance  with  present  practices. 
United  States  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, 337  U.S.  426;  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  Co., 
383  U.S.  576.  Similarly,  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission made  pursuant  to  a  referral  of  a 
question  or  issue  by  a  district  court  or  by 
the  Court  of  Claims  would  remain  reviewable 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  1336  (b)  and  (c)  and 
1398(b).  only  In  the  court  which  referred 
the  question  or  issue.  Cases  involving  only 
fines,  pen.ilties  or  civil  forfeitures  for  viola- 
tions of  the  Act  would  also  remain  in  the 
district  courts. 

VENm 

The  draft  bill  provides  that  a  petition  for 
review  shall  be  filed  in  the  Judicial  circuit 
which  Is  the  residence  or  principal  office 
of  any  of  the  parties  filing  the  petition.  This 
is  derived  from  the  present  venue  provision 
in  28  U.S.C.  1398(a)  governing  review  of 
orders  of  the  Commission.  As  pointed  out 
below,  if  the  Commission's  orders  are  made 
reviewable  in  the  courts  of  appeals.  28  U.S. 
Code  2112  will  automatically  provide  a  desir- 
able procedure  for  consolidating  Into  a  single 
court  multiple  suits  in  different  courts 
against  the  same  order.  It  has  been  held 
that  such  a  consolldntlcn  procedure  is  not 
available  under  existing  law  In  many  situa- 


tions.  iVcio    York   Central  R.   Co.  v.   United 
States,  200  P.   Supp.   944    (SX).  N.Y.   1961). 

PmriONS    FOR   REVIEW 

Paragraph  (c)  (1)  of  the  draft  bill  sets  out 
the  manner  for  review  of  the  Commission's 
orders.  First.  It  provides  that  a  petition  for 
review  must  be  filed  within  60  days  from 
the  date  of  service  of  the  order  complained 
of.  Under  present  law.  except  for  the  un- 
certain and  rarely  applied  doctrine  of  laches, 
there  is  no  limit  upon  the  time  within  which 
Judicial  review  of  the  Commission's  orders 
must  be  sought.  The  60-day  limitation  pro- 
posed by  the  draft  bill  Is  found  In  the  Hobbs 
Act  and  many  other  modem  Judicial  review 
provisions.  It  will  be  useful  In  protecting, 
after  a  reasonable  opportunity  for  challenge, 
the  sectirlty  of  transactions  authorized  by 
the  Commission.  Second,  since  this  bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  proceeding  to  be  brought 
against  the  United  States  as  presently  re- 
quired by  28  U.S.C.  2322.  any  petition  for 
Judicial  review  will  be  brought  automatically 
against  the  Commission  as  the  named  re- 
spondent. The  charge  brings  the  Commission 
Into  conformity  with  the  present  practice 
of  such  agencies  as  SEC.  NLRB,  FPC,  CAB. 
and  FCC  in  that  those  agencies  are  named 
as  the  respondents  In  suits  seeking  Judicial 
review  of  their  orders.  It  will  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  Commission's  attorneys  today  as- 
sume the  primary  and  principal  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  its  orders  in  the  courts. 
The  draft  bill  would  also  provide  that  the 
petition  for  review  must  be  served  upon  both 
the  Commission  and  the  Attorney  General. 
Third,  this  paragraph  prescribes  the  con- 
tents of  the  petition  for  review  in  the  same 
way  as  does  the  Hobbs  Act  (28  U.S.C.  2344) 

RECORD    ON    REVIEW 

Under  existing  case,  though  not  statutory, 
law.  a  person  seeking  Judicial  review  of  an 
order  of  the  Commission  has  the  burden  of 
filing  with  the  three-Judge  court  a  certified 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  before 
the  Commission.  Mississippi  Barge  Line  Co. 
V.  United  States.  292  U.S.  282,  286;  Visceglia 
v.  United  States,  24  F.  Supp.  356,  356.  The 
draft  bill  provides  that  the  Commission  shall 
file  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
appeals  in  which  the  proceeding  is  pending 
the  record  on  review,  as  provided  in  28  U.S. 
Code  2112.  Providing  for  review  of  the  Com- 
mission's orders  in  the  courts  of  appeals 
would  make  applicable  automatically  (i.e., 
even  without  specific  reference)  the  provi- 
sions of  28  U.S.C.  2112  (and  the  rules  adopted 
thereunder  by  the  courts  of  appeals ) ,  and 
would  bring  about  the  following  changes  In 
procedures  for  Judicial  review  of  the  Com- 
mission's orders: 

(a)  It  would  provide  a  procedure  for  the 
consolidation  of  multiple  suits  against  a 
single  Commission  order.  Such  suits  would 
be  consolidated  in  the  court  In  which  the 
first  suit  is  filed,  although  this  court,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  could  transfer  the  pro- 
ceeding to  another  court  of  appeals.  This  Is 
clearly  a  desirable  procedure. 

(b)  Upon  the  commencement  of  a  review 
proceeding,  the  Commission  would  be  re- 
quired to  file  with  the  court  the  original  or 
a  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Commission,  except  that  the 
court  may  permit  the  filing  of  a  certified  list 
of  the  contents  of  the  record  In  lieu  of  the 
record  Itself,  a  practice  now  widelv  followed 
and  expected  to  be  made  uniform.  Unrter  our 
present  review  procedure,  the  plalntff  heirs 
the  burden  of  filing  with  the  three-Judge 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  bpfore 
the  Commission.  Although  this  change  may 
impose  some  additional  burden  on  the  Com- 
mission. It  will  bring  its  practice  Into  line 
with  present  procedures  for  the  review  of  all 
other  Federal  agency  orders. 

(c)  In  the  first  Instance,  It  might  be 
thought  that  placing  upon  the  Commission 
the  burden  of  supplying  the  record  will  en- 
courage court  challenges  to  Commission  or- 


ders. However,  any  such  tendency  will  be 
offset  by  the  requirements  of  the  courts  of 
appeals  for  the  parties  to  reproduce,  by  print- 
ing or  otherwise,  the  portions  of  the  Com- 
mission record  on  which  they  are  relying. 
Under  the  present  three-Judge  court  proce- 
dure, reproduction  of  the  record  Is  not  re- 
quired. In  the  experience  of  other  agencies, 
most  of  this  reproduction  cost  falls  upon  the 
private  appeUants. 

The  record  flUng  and  reproduction  re- 
qtjlrements  of  the  various  courts  of  appeeJs 
are  about  to  be  standardized  In  a  uniform 
rule  which  Is  well  on  Its  way  to  promulga- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  This  uniform 
rule  will  permit  reproduction  of  briefs  and 
records  by  "any  duplicating  or  copying  proc- 
ess capable  of  producing  a  clear  black  Image 
on  white  paper." 

FETmONS   TO   RZVIZW ^PROCEEDINGS 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  that  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  cotut  of  appeals  shall  be  based 
upon  the  record  made  In  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Commission.  It  would  further  pro- 
vide (as  does  the  Hobbs  Act  and  other  judi- 
cial review  statutes)  that  the  court  may  re- 
quire the  Commission  to  receive  additional 
evidence  where  It  Is  shown  that  tliere  were 
reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  aduce  it 
eatrller. 

representation:    tNTERVXNnON 

Because  the  bill  does  not  provide,  as  does 
the  present  28  U.S.C.  2322,  that  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  brought  against  the  United 
States,  It  follows  automatically  that  petitions 
to  review  must  name  the  Commission  as 
respondent.  The  United  States  would  not  be 
a  party,  but  the  bill  would  provide  that  "the 
United  States,  through  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, shall  be  entitled  to  Intervene  In  any 
proceeding."  The  Commission  and  other  par- 
ties may  be  represented  by  their  own  coun- 
sel. The  provision  for  Intervention  Is  taken 
from  28  U.S.C.  2323. 

JURISDICTION    OF    PROCEEDING 

Paragraph  (c)  (II)  of  the  draft  bill  would 
clarify  and  define  the  Commission's  power 
under  Section  15(2)  In  Part  I  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  and  comparable  provi- 
sions In  Parts  II.  m.  and  IV  of  the  Act  to 
modify  an  order  which  Is  attacked  by  a  peti- 
tion to  review.  Some  doubt  was  created  as 
to  the  propriety  of  such  an  assertion  of  pow- 
er In  Atchison,  Topeka  <t  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co.  v. 
United  States,  231  F.  Supp.  422.  426  (NJ).  lU. 
1964 ) ;  however,  the  exercise  of  such  power 
was  approved  In  Alamo  Express,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  239  F.  Supp.  694  (WX).  Texas  1965). 
The  bill  would  provide  that  the  filing  of  a 
petition  for  review  shall  not  cut  off  the  Com- 
mission's power  to  modify  Its  order,  but  that 
the  filing  of  the  record  with  the  court  of 
appeals  will  terminate  such  power  (except, 
of  course  with  leave  of  the  court ) .  In  brief, 
the  Commission  would  have  a  reasonable  but 
not  unlimited  opportunity  to  correct  Its  own 
errors. 

stats:     INTERLOCtrrORY    INJtJNCTIONS 

Paragraph  (f )  deals  with  this  subject  sub- 
stantially as  does  existing  law  In  28  U.S.C. 
2284.  The  only  change  is  that  a  stay  or  tem- 
porary restraining  order  could  be  Issued  only 
by  the  court,  and  not  be  a  single  Judge  as 
permitted  by  28  VS.C.  2284. 

REVIEW    IN   THE    SITPREME   COI7RT 

Under  the  present  law,  28  UJ8.C.  1253.  a 
decision  of  a  three-Judge  district  court  Is 
subject  to  a  right  of  direct  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  This  Is  a  so-called  appeal 
as  of  right,  In  the  sense  that  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  purport  to  exercise  a  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  to  review  the  case 
on  its  merits.  Instead.  If  the  Supreme  Cotirt 
does  not  set  the  case  for  briefing  and  argu- 
ment (I.e..  plenary  considerations),  it  will  Is- 
sue an  order  summarily  affirming  (or,  more 
rarely,  reversing)  the  decision  of  the  lower 
court.  In  most  of  the  appeals  from  the  three- 
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Judge  courts,  the  Supreme  Court  Issues  a 
brtef  order,  reading  as  follows;  "The  motions 
--to  afllrm  are  granted  and  the  Judgment  Is 
affirmed."  Thus,  whether  cases  come  to  the 
Supreme  Court  by  appeal  or  by  the  discre- 
tionary writ  of  certiorari,  the  Court  selects 
the  cases  which  It  considers  to  warrant  full 
briefing  and  oral  argument. 

Paragraph  (g)  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
provide  for  Supreme  Court  review  by  cer- 
tiorari, rather  than  by  appeal.  This  conforms 
to  the  method  of  seeking  Supreme  Court  re- 
view which  is  applicable  to  all  other  Federal 
agencies.  It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  all 
matters  arising  under  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  are  so  much  more  Important  than 
power,  labor  communications,  etc..  problems 
as  to  warrant  e  preferred  status  as  to  review 
In  the  Supreme  Court.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  the  Court  can  and  will  identify  the 
cases  which  warrant  plenary  consideration 
by  that  Court. 

Paragraph  (g)  would  also  preserve  the 
Commission's  present  right  to  seek  review 
in  the  Supreme  Court  with  or  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
by  stating  that,  "The  United  States  or  the 
Commission  or  an  aggrieved  party  may  file 
such  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari." 

Paragraph  (h)  of  the  draft  bill  preserves 
the  second  paragraph  of  2321  of  the  Judicial 
Code,  28  U.S.C.  2321,  the  balance  of  which 
Is  repealed  by  section  2  of  the  draft  bill.  The 
section  provides  for  nationwide  service  of 
process  for  orders  and  writs  Issued  by  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  cases  arising  under  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  draft  bill  and  proceedings  aris- 
ing in  the  district  courts  under  sections  20 
and  23  of  the  Act  and  section  3  of  the  Elklns 
Act,  49  U.S.C.  43,  all  of  which  deal  with  the 
enforcement  of  various  accounting,  reporting 
and  tariff  requirements  of  the  Act  and,  the 
rights  of  shippers  to  nondiscriminatory 
treatment  by  the  carriers. 

This  provision  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  a  court's  process  does  not  run 
outside  the  State  in  which  It  is  located.  In  the 
case  of  the  district  courts,  or  the  circuit.  In 
the  case  of  the  courts  of  appeals.  Its  reten- 
tion is  believed  desirable  because  of  the  wide- 
spread operations  of  the  nation's  carriers. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  repeals  sections  2321- 
2325  of  the  Judicial  Code,  28  U.S.C.  2321-25. 
which  set  out  the  present  procedure  for  re- 
view of  the  Commission's  orders  in  the  dis- 
trict courts.  With  the  exception  of  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  2321,  which  is  pre- 
served as  paragraph  (h)  of  this  bill,  all  of 
these  sections  of  the  Judicial  Code  would  be 
superseded  by  the  provisions  of  section  1  of 
this  bill  and  thus  be  rendered  obsolete  unless 
repealed.  No  change  is  required  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Judicial  Code,  e.g.,  sections  1336 
and  1398  which  also  deal  with  the  review  and 
enforcement  of  the  Commission's  orders 
since  they  will  stUl  be  applicable  to  cases 
Involving  reparations,  fines,  penalties,  and 
forfeitures  which  are  not  transferred  to  the 
courts  of  appeals  by  this  bill.  In  order  to 
insure  an  orderly  transition  from  the  present 
mode  of  review  in  the  district  courts  to  the 
courts  of  appeals,  this  bill  provides  for  a  60- 
day  transitional  period  and  that  cases  pend- 
ing in  the  district  courts  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  will  be  processed  to  conclusion  In 
such  courts  with  the  right  of  direct  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court  as  under  the  present  law. 


It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  us,  regard- 
less of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  would  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  to  these  men  and 
women. 


OPERATION  HOSPITALITY 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Chlrstmas  season  approaches,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  a  program 
called  Operation  Hospitality. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  urge 
American  families  to  extend  hospitality, 
especially  during  seasons  such  as  Christ- 
mas, to  servicemen  and  servicewomen 
who  may  be  quartered  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. I  endorse  Operation  Hospitality. 


HOUSE  PASSES  TRUTH -IN -LENDING 
BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  the  House  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  reported  an  effective 
truth-in-lending  bill,  which  in  many 
ways  is  an  Improvement  on  the  Senate 
bill  passed  last  July.  Representative 
Leonor  Sitllivan,  of  Missouri,  is  to  be 
congratulated  for  leading  the  fight  for 
an  effective  bill.  The  most  controversial 
issue  before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Banking  Commit- 
tee was  the  issue  of  revolving  credit.  The 
original  version  of  the  truth-in-lending 
bill,  which  I  introduced  on  January  11, 
required  all  forms  of  credit,  Including 
revolving  credit,  to  disclose  the  annual 
rate  of  finance  charge  to  consumers.  The 
application  of  this  provision  to  the  re- 
volving credit  plans  of  department  stores 
was  met  with  considerable  opposition.  As 
it  turned  out,  neither  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  nor  the  House  Banking 
Committee  had  the  votes  to  require  re- 
volving credit  plans  to  disclose  the  an- 
nual percentage  rate.  Instead,  such  plans 
would  disclose  the  monthly  rate  of  inter- 
est. For  example,  department  stores 
charging  a  iy2  percent  a  month  service 
charge  would  not  be  required  to  disclose 
to  the  consumer  that  this  amoimts  to 
18  percent  a  year. 

Although  revolving  credit  comprises 
only  5  percent  of  all  consumer  credit, 
it  is  a  rapidly  growing  form  of  credit, 
and  the  projections  indicate  it  will  con- 
stitute a  much  larger  percentage  of  con- 
simier  credit  In  the  years  ahead. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Mrs.  Sullivan  will 
be  successful  In  leading  a  fight  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  require  revolving 
credit  plans  to  disclose  the  annual  per- 
centage rate.  I  see  no  valid  reason  why 
other  creditors,  Including  banks,  con- 
sumers finance  companies,  smaller  ap- 
pliance dealers,  credit  unions,  and  others, 
are  required  to  disclose  an  annual  rate  of 
interest  while  the  large  department 
stores  are  permitted  to  disclose  a  monthly 
rate.  Should  the  House  be  unsuccessful 
in  closing  the  revolving  credit  loophole,  I 
Intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this  at  the  first  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
the  New  York  Times  support  this  posi- 
tion in  an  editorial  published  yesterday. 
The  Times  also  concludes  that  consum- 
ers, and  particularly  low-income,  ill-edu- 
cated consumers,  are  entitled  to  know 
what  they  are  paying  on  revolving  credit 
plans.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Times  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes.  Nov.  30,  1967] 
.  .  .  Am  His  Monct 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee has  meanwhile  taken  action  upon  two 
bills  already  approved  by  the  Senate  which 
affect,  one  directly  and  the  other  Indirectly, 
how  consumers  manage  their  money. 


The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  would  require 
stores,  banks  and  loan  companies  to  state 
the  true  Interest  which  they  charge  on  an 
annual  basis — not  a  monthly  or  quarterlv 
rate — and  In  actual  dollars.  Many  install- 
ment plans  would  be  covered,  enabling  con- 
sumers  to  realize  for  the  first  time  that  "easy 
payment"  often  Involves  an  annual  Interest 
charge  of  30  per  cent  or  higher. 

By  a  close  vote,  however,  the  committee 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  ex- 
empt retail  stores  that  offer  "revolving 
credit,"  by  which  a  customer  can  make  new 
purchases  while  paying  off  on  old  ones. 
Stores  argue  that  it  is  misleading  to  state 
the  monthly  charge,  usually  1.6  per  cent,  at 
the  annual  rate  of  18  per  cent,  since  most 
customers  pay  off  their  obligations  in  less 
than  a  year.  But  the  fact  remains  that  cus- 
tomers, particularly  low-income,  ill-educated 
customers,  are  entitled  to  know  what  they 
are  paying.  Representative  Leonor  K.  SulU- 
van,  Missouri  Democrat,  is  right  to  press  her 
fight  on  the  floor  for  full  disclosure. 

The  full  Banking  Committee  improved  the 
feeble  measure  to  regulate  holding  com- 
panies in  the  savings  and  loan  field  which 
had  been  concocted  In  subcommittee.  But 
even  in  ite  Improved  form  the  bill  is  not 
as  good  as  the  Senate  bill.  There  Is  no  good 
reason  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  to  regulate  a  holding  com- 
pany's debt,  short  term  as  well  as  long  term. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent 
financial  manipulators  from  excessive  risk- 
taking. 

The  Senate  bill  also  conferred  authority 
on  the  board  simply  to  approve  or  disapprove 
the  acquisition  of  a  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation by  a  holding  company.  The  House  bill 
hobbles  this  regulatory  power  by  requiring 
the  board  to  find  that  the  acquisition  would 
damage  the  association  or  Jeopardize  the 
insurance  fund  that  protects  deposits. 

Small  savers  and  the  legitimate  savings 
and  loan  Industry  Itself  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  vigorous  and  alert  board  endowed 
with  ample  power  to  take  preventive  action 
early.  The  House  should  strengthen  its  bill, 
not  heed  the  lobbyists  for  the  wheeler- 
dealers. 


December  1,  1967 
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PEACE  FOR  CYPRUS— A  JOHNSON 
SUCCESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
President  Johnson  dispatched  special 
envoy  Cyrus  Vance  to  mediate  the  Cy- 
prus dispute  between  Turkey  anc  Greece 
a  few  days  ago,  talk  of  war  was  in  the 
air,  and  tensions  were  strong. 

A  few  days  later,  peace  and  reason 
seem  to  have  been  preserved  through 
the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Vance  and  the 
President  and  other  helpful  parties. 

This  is  a  remarkable  demonstration 
of  America's  passion  for  peace  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  other  areas  of  the 
world. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  our  allies.  They 
are  old  and  valued  friends.  And  It  was 
as  much  in  our  Interest  as  theirs  that 
the  C3TJrus  situation  be  resolved  In  a 
friendly  manner. 

The  successful  mediation  efforts  of  the 
United  States  In  the  Greek-Turkish  dis- 
pute again  Illustrate  what  President 
Johnson  has  been  saying  for  months — be 
will  go  anywhere  at  any  time  and  meet 
in  any  place  in  the  cause  of  peace. 

He  has  said  that  about  Vietnam.  He 
has  said  It  about  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
said  It  about  Cyprus.  And  the  results  of 
our  mediation  are  a  fitting  tribute  to  our 
President. 

The  new  spirit  of  cooperation  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  strengthens  good  re- 


lations in  the  area.  It  strengthens  NATO. 
And  it  strengthens  the  bonds  between 
two  nations  which  have  stood  with  us  in 
war  and  peace. 

I  salute  Greece  and  Turkey  for  having 
acted  reasonably  In  this  crisis.  I  salute 
Cyrus  Vance  for  his  extraordlnaiy  ef- 
forts. I  salute  the  President  who  has 
shown  us  that  he  means  business  when 
he  talks  about  free  men  sitting  down  to 
reason  together. 


BIG  THICKET  MAKES  NEW  FRIENDS 
IN  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  plight  of  the  disappearing  Big 
Thicket  has  attracted  attention  from  all 
over  the  country.  On  November  5,  1967, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  published  an  article 
about  the  Thicket,  entitled  "Forest  Maze : 
That's  Big  Thicket  in  Texas,"  written  by 
Henry  N.  Ferguson.  Describing  the  nat- 
ural attributes  of  this  area,  "one  of  the 
most  unique  collections  of  flora  and  fauna 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,"  the 
article  gives  an  excellent  rundown  of  the 
early  history  and  the  current  history - 
making  forces  of  the  Big  Thicket.  Mr. 
Ferguson  points  out  that  the  area  is  fac- 
ing gradual  extinction,  and  recommends 
the  passage  of  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  bill,  S.  4,  which  I  introduced  in  the 
first  days  of  this  session,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Thicket. 

This  spreading  concern  for  the  Big 
Thicket  has  resulted  in  Increasing  num- 
bers of  letters  and  expressions  of  concern 
from  all  over  the  country,  as  Americans 
everywhere  are  becoming  concerned  over 
the  possible  loss  of  this  area  of  imparsil- 
leled  natural  opportunities  for  our  native 
flora  and  fauna,  and  unique  natural 
growth.  It  has  come  home  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  that  the  loss  of  10  cen- 
turies, occasioned  by  the  cutting  down  of 
one  thousand-year-old  tree,  cannot  be 
regained,  and  that  the  tree,  and  the  time. 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  artlclp 
war  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forest  Maze:  That's  Big  Thicket  in  Texas 
(By  Henry  N.  Ferguson) 

Saratoga,  Tkx. — Early  pioneers,  pushing 
into  Texas  from  southern  Louisiana,  found 
their  way  blocked  by  an  Impenetrable  Jungle 
Just  north  of  what  would  later  become  the 
city  of  Beaumont.  As  the  state  became  set- 
tled, this  huge  forest  maze  of  more  than 
2.000  square  miles  was  divided  into  Liberty, 
Polk.  Tyler,  and  Hardin  counties,  and  spilled 
over  into  five  other  counties.  The  area  came 
to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  unique 
collections  of  flora  and  fauna  to  be  found 
anywhere  In  the  world. 

Within  the  confines  of  this  wilderness  re- 
treat have  been  found  more  than  two  thou- 
sand classified  trees,  plants  and  shrubs  such 
as  oaks,  gum,  magnolia,  beach,  maple,  cy- 
pres and  dogwood.  Underfoot  is  a  colorful 
carpet  of  ferns,  rhododendrons,  orchids, 
wintergreen  and  scented  myrtle.  Hollies 
feach  a  perfection  here  seldom  found  else- 
where. Bear  and  deer  are  plentiful,  along 
with  wolves,  bobcats,  armadillo,  rabbits,  and 
squirrels,  as  well  as  a  vast  natural  aviary 
of  exotic  birds. 

As  settlers  pushed  Into  the  region  they 
quickly  learned  that  It  received  some  60 
Inches  of  rainfall  a  year,  a  fact  responsible 


for  the  creation  of  great  swamps  as  weU  as 
a  fantastic  growth  of  large  and  small  vege- 
tation so  dense  that  the  sprawling  area  be- 
came   known    as    the    Big   Thicket. 

Today,  life  in  the  thicket  Is  patterned 
after  the  easy,  casual  custom  of  the  rural 
deep  south.  It  Is  a  land  of  hound  dogs  and 
tireless  hunters,  of  blackeyed  peas  and  hog 
Jowl.  A  visitor  invited  to  dinner  will  find 
set  before  him  such  native  delicacies  as 
grits  soaked  in  fresh  butter,  hot  biscuits 
daubed  with  tangy  mayhaw  Jelly,  and  home- 
made sausage  and  slow-cured  country  ham 
with    a   flavor    to    please   the    gourmet. 

Scattered  along  dim  trails  that  crisscross 
the  swamps  and  meander  thru  heavy  stands 
of  timber  are  rustic  dwellings,  ancient  and 
graying,  blending  Into  the  shade  of  magnolia 
and  chinaberry  trees.  The  yards  are  likely  to 
be  hard-packed  from  decades  of  use,  and  de- 
void of  grass.  A  dilapidated  privy  covered 
with  vines  sits  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  and  an  iron  wash  kettle  rests  upside- 
down  on  the  ground.  A  pack  of  lean  hound 
dogs  take  their  ease  In  the  shade  of  a  tree 
at  the  edge  of  the  clearing.  The  trash  dmnp 
In  a  gully  back  of  the  house  is  cluttered  with 
rusty  tin  cans,  bits  of  old  furniture,  and 
time-browned  bottles  of  Grove's  chill  tonic, 
Baby  Percy  medicine,  and  Crisper's  hot  shot 
nerve  sedative. 

To  most,  the  big  thicket  is  a  fearsome  and 
mystical  region,  a  spawner  of  tall  tales  and 
awesome  legends.  A  strange  breed  of  people 
live  in  these  woods.  Mostly,  their  ancestors 
came  from  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  the  Car- 
ollnas,  all  driven  by  the  compulsion  to  escape 
the  crowded  conditions  of  their  own  primi- 
tive land,  to  outwit  the  tax  collector,  and  to 
rid  themselves  of  persistent  revenuers.  These 
isolated  Americans  do  not  take  kindly  to 
outsiders,  and  strangers  may  only  be  tres- 
passers from  the  adjoining  county.  For  more 
than  a  century  they  have  lived  off  the  land, 
hunting,  fishing,  trapping — and  minding 
their  own  business. 

The  town  of  Saratoga  Is  the  capital  of  the 
big  thicket.  It  was  a  health  resort  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century:  it  was  also 
In  the  center  of  one  of  Texas'  earliest  oil 
fields.  In  fact,  what  is  thought  to  be  the 
oldest  existing  oil  well  in  the  United  States 
Is  in  the  Saratoga  field.  It  was  driven 
down  by  mule  power  In  186S.  Ingenious  na- 
tives used  to  hang  kegs  of  raw  whisky  at 
night  on  the  crossbeams  of  pumping  oil  wells 
to  bring  about  a  quick  aging  of  the  local 
white  lightning. 

The  last  tribe  of  Texas  Indians,  the  Ala- 
bama-Cusbatta,  live  on  a  reservation  at  the 
edge  of  the  big  thicket.  Once  all  this  vast 
region  was  their  hunting  ground,  used  by 
them  and  other  tribes  who  have  long  since 
been  dispossessed. 

The  thicket  has  always  provided  a  Utopian 
refuge  for  outlaws.  The  jungle  makes  track- 
ing an  impossible  chore,  the  close-mouthed 
natives  feel  no  affinity  for  the  law,  and  an 
abundance  of  game,  water,  and  whlslty 
makes  the  life  of  an  outcast  very  pleasant 
indeed.  During  the  Civil  war  a  group  of  con- 
scientious objectors  to  military  service  made 
their  way  here  and  were  burned  out  by  the 
army.  To  this  day  this  area  Is  called  the 
Keyser  burnout. 

In  the  big  thicket  only  the  very  foolish 
venture  even  a  short  distance  off  a  highway, 
for  fear  of  getting  lost.  Visitors  to  the  area 
are  cautioned  against  wandering  Into  the 
woods,  and  even  the  natives  are  hesitant  to 
travel  in  the  thicket  without  a  guide. 

This  wilderness  world  of  towering  sub- 
tropical forests  and  palmetto  swamps  pro- 
vides a  hiker  the  opportunity  to  turn  back 
the  clock  thousands  of  years.  Night  biking, 
however,  is  not  recommended.  For  after  dark 
the  region  comes  alive  with  a  blood-chllllng 
cacophony  of  sound.  As  the  sun  goes  down 
the  barred  owl  begins  hooting.  Herons 
squawk,  and  giant  bullfrogs  boom  out.  Far 
out  across  the  swamp  a  panther  screams. 
During  the  day  one  may  Jump  a  swamp 


rabbit  and  watch  It  bound  away  thru  the 
water.  Poisonous  water  moccasins  thrive  In 
the  area  and  the  shy,  but  deadly,  coral  snake 
may  be  seen  trying  to  burrow  out  of  sight. 
An  alligator  hisses  as  you  come  too  close  to 
her  young.  It's  a  cotxunon  sight  to  see  a 
mother  'possum  making  her  way  along  a 
forest  traU  with  a  platoon  of  youngsters  rid- 
ing piggyback.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
armadillos  industriously  bulldoze  aside 
leaves  and  soft  earth  to  uncover  Insects  and 
worms.  A  look  Into  the  shadows  may  reveal 
an  entire  family  of  coons  feeding  along  the 
shore  of  a  lake,  their  tiny  paws  darting  as 
they  pull  m  crayfish  and  minnows  from  the 
water's  edge.  A  rare  sight  is  the  Ivory  billed 
woodpecker,  making  a  last  stand  In  the 
thicket. 

A  good  guide  will  be  able  to  show  the 
visitor  some  wonderful  sights  In  this  wilder- 
ness Island.  Among  them,  the  ghost  gardens, 
the  "silver-bullet  mine,"  the  ancient  tar  pits, 
Boykln  springs,  the  mysterious  rock-wall. 
And  a  traveler  may  see  how  nature  has  under- 
taken the  task  of  wiping  out  such  man-made 
eyesores  as  old-time  saw  mills  which  once  did 
so  much  to  ^oll  the  beauty  of  this  natural 
wonderland. 

Travelers  motoring  west  on  Interstate  90 
may  take  a  quick  circle  tour  of  part  of  the 
thicket  by  turning  north  at  Beaumont  and 
driving  up  to  Kountze  on  U.S.  68,  then  veer- 
ing west  and  south  thru  Saratoga,  Batson, 
Hull,  and  Daisetta,  to  rejoin  1-90  to  Houston. 
Information  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  these 
towns  concerning  the  more  primitive  areas 
and  where  suitable  guides  may  be  secured. 

For  some  years  the  big  thicket  has  faced 
gradual  extinction  because  of  commercial 
activities  in  the  area.  As  a  result,  the  Big 
Thicket  association,  a  small  but  articulate 
group  of  dedicated  conservationists,  has  been 
waging  a  desperate  fight  to  save  this  unique 
region,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  for  future 
generations  to  enjoy.  Their  efforts  may  be  on 
the  verge  of  success.  United  States  Senator 
Ralph  Tarborough  recommended  recently 
that  this  area  be  made  into  a  national  park. 
This  could  prove  to  be  an  ideal  solution  to 
the  problem  of  preserving  what  is  probably 
the  world's  greatest  link  between  its  primor- 
dial past  and  the  space  age.  Once  gone,  this 
great  treasure  house  of  nature  could  never 
be  rejuvenated. 


THINGS  ARE  HAPPENING  TO  GLASS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  old  adage  says  that  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not 
throw  stones.  But  science  is  making  such 
strides  that  perhaps  one  day  soon  people 
may  actually  live  in  glass  houses — and  be 
able  to  throw  anything  they  want  to 
without  damaging  the  structure.  Al- 
ready school  windows  smashed  by  hood- 
limis  are  being  replaced  by  a  tough  new 
glass  that  is  virtually  Impervious  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  thrown  at  it.  A  great 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  who  must  p&y 
for  such  vandalism  will  thus  be  brought 
about. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  President,  are 
made  to  call  attention  to  interesting  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Look  What's  Happening 
to  Glass,"  published  In  the  Reader's  Di- 
gest for  December,  an  article  that  I 
found  Informative  and  stimulating,  espe- 
cially In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the 
glass  Industry  in  my  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  versatile  material  that  we  call 
glass  Is  filling  an  ever-widening  variety 
of  needs  and  uses. 

Glass  windshields  that  balloon  out- 
ward when  struck  are  saving  lives  In 
automobile  accidents.  Fiber-optic  bim- 
dles  permit  doctors  to  examine  organs 
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inside  the  human  body  without  surgery. 
Light,  cheap  throwaway  bottles,  newly 
perfected,  are  making  it  possible  for 
glassmakers  to  compete  again  with  metal 
cans.  And  glass  under  water  vehicles  far 
stronger  than  steel  may  soon  provide  a 
new  means  for  exploring  the  ocean 
depths. 

Glass,  once  thought  of  as  fragile,  Mr. 
President,  can  now  be  made  so  tough 
that  it  is  used  for  the  nose  cones  of  mis- 
siles. In  space,  as  on  earth,  the  useful- 
ness of  glass  appears  almost  limitless. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  November  1967  J 

Look  What's  Happening  to  Glass! 

(By  Raymond  Brady) 

One  day  soon,  a  vandal  In  New  York  City 

may  get  the  surprise  of  his  life.  He  is  going 

to  throw  a  rock  at  a  school  window.  This 

time,  however,  the  rock  will  likely  bounce 

off  the  glass  harmlessly.  The  reason?  New 

York  school  ofiBclals  have  a  "new  weapon" — 

glass  that  Is  five  times  stronger  than  ordinary 

window  glass. 

Now  being  Installed  in  the  city's  new 
schools  and  to  replace  broken  windows,  this 
glass  will  cost  about  three  times  as  much  as 
ordinary  glass,  but  will  ultimately  save  the 
city  a  substantial  part  of  the  $1  million  a 
year  that  is  now  spent  to  replace  broken 
windows.  Manufacturers  claim  it  will  reduce 
breakage  by  at  least  75  percent. 

Most  of  us  think  of  glass  only  as  the  trans- 
parent, fragile  material  we've  been  familiar 
with  in  our  windows,  bottles  and  tximblers. 
But  it  is  now  appearing  in  many  new  forms. 
There  Is  glass  which  is  six  times  harder  than 
steel.  There  is  glass  cloth  as  soft  as  silk.  Glass 
that  bends  Is  used  in  the  rear  windows  of 
some  convertibles.  "Thirsty"  glass  in  transis- 
tors soaks  up  the  tiniest  trace  of  moisture 
that  would  short-circuit  delicate  mechanisms 
In  our  giilded  missiles.  "Man  has  been  making 
glass  for  4500  years."  says  Amory  Houghton. 
Jr.,  chairman  of  the  Corning  Glass  Works. 
"But  we  have  only  begun  to  recognize  Its 
infinite  variety  and  fundamental  usefulness." 
The  new  look  In  glass  is  part  of  the  indus- 
try's do-or-dle  effort  to  keep  up  with  com- 
peting developments  in  other  fields.  In  the 
1950's,  the  increasing  use  of  throwaway  cans 
and  paper  containers  for  beer,  soft  drinks 
and  milk  began  to  cut  sharply  Into  the 
market  for  glass.  The  trend  toward  practi- 
cally wlndowless  office  buildings  (to  lessen 
maintenance  and  alr-condltloning  costs)  cut 
It  still  further.  Worried  glass  manufacturers 
began  to  study  their  product  for  possible 
technological  improvement. 

Nobody  has  ever  produced  anything  else 
qiilte  like  glass.  Mix  lime,  soda  and  sand, 
heat  them,  and  you  have  a  primitive  form  of 
It.  The  process  is  so  simple,  and  the  elements 
are  so  plentiful,  that  if  the  earth  ever  is 
consumed  by  fire  it  will  end  up  as  one  huge 
ball  of  glass. 

But  under  a  microscope,  this  simple  ma- 
terial is  a  maverick.  Unlike  most  substances, 
glass  has  no  orderly  structural  pattern:  its 
molecules  are  arranged  at  random.  This 
structural  peculiarity  makes  it  possible  to 
drop  other  particles  in  among  the  glass 
molecules  to  change  Its  whole  nature. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  American 
families  used  to  collect  "dessert  glass" — old 
bottles  and  pieces  of  glass  that  had  turned  a 
rich  purple  from  long  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Remembering  the  maverick  glass  molecules, 
scientists  attempted  to  duplicate  the  action 
of  the  sun,  with  chemicals.  They  came  up 
with  photosensitive  glass  that  will  take  on 
a  picture  of  even  the  most  intricate  image  or 
pattern.  This  glass  can  be  utilized  in  a 
printing  process. 


A  close  relative  is  photochromic  glass, 
which  In  sunlight  turns  dark,  but  in  dark- 
ness returns  to  its  normal  clearness.  Up  to 
now  the  only  consumer  items  made  from 
photochromic  glass  have  been  sunglasses, 
because  scientists  have  been  unable  to  make 
thicker,  darker  glass  clear  up  in  less  than  a 
matter  of  hours.  But  once  they  find  a  way 
to  speed  up  the  process,  the  glass  vdll  start 
doing  all  sorts  of  new  Jobs.  Windows,  for 
example,  can  be  made  to  act  like  automatic 
shades,  darkening  or  lightening  with  the 
changes  in  the  day.  And  automobiles  that 
have  bubble  tops  will  comfortably  shade 
passengers  on  even  the  brightest  days. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  the  new  glasses 
was  developed  by  accident.  A  scientist  left 
a  piece  of  photosensitive  glass  in  an  over- 
heated oven.  As  he  gingerly  lifted  it  out.  the 
glass  slipped  from  his  tongs  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  Instead  of  breaking,  it  bounced!  The 
Intense  heat  had  turned  it  into  a  tough  glass 
ceramic,  which  today  flies  as  the  nose  cones 
of  missiles  because  it  is  able  to  stand  the 
Intense  heat  of  re-entry  into  the  atmosphere. 
Inside  the  missile,  glass  circuit  boards  hold 
the  components  for  the  Intricate  guidance 
system.  They  can  be  made  as  small  as  a 
thumbtack;  yet  they  can  also  stand  tre- 
mendous amounts  of  shock  and  heat. 

Research  into  other  uses  for  tough  glass 
suggests  that  in  the  future  we  may  live  in 
glass  houses.  Contractors  already  have 
started  to  use  it  as  a  siding  for  small  build- 
ings. It  never  has  to  be  painted;  the  color 
is  baked  right  in,  and  a  driving  rain  washes 
it  bright  as  new. 

Another  variety  of  glass  is  making  cars 
safer.  Accident  studies  showed  that  the  most 
serious  injuries  from  windshields  came  not 
when  the  victim's  head  hit,  but  when  the 
head  snapped  back  through  the  Jagged  edges 
of  broken  glass.  This  w.is  true  even  with  lam- 
inated safety  glass.  Making  the  windshield 
of  hard,  unbreakable  glass  would  be  no  im- 
provement. After  extensive  cooperative  work, 
the  glass  companies  provided  an  answer: 
laminated  glass  and  plastic,  thicker  and 
more  adhesive  than  ordinary  safety  glass,  yet 
Just  as  clear. 

Recently,  I  watched  as  engineers  dropped 
a  five-pound  ball  onto  one  of  these  new 
laminated  windshields  from  20  feet.  When 
the  ball  hit,  the  glass  smashed,  but  instead 
of  flying  apart  it  ballooned  out  like  bubble 
gum,  with  most  of  the  broken  glass  sticking 
to  the  plastic.  Windshields  of  this  glass  are 
now  standard  on  all  new  U.S.  cars,  and  in  a 
study  of  200  accidents  only  one  person  was 
found  to  have  gone  through  it. 

In  medicine,  thousands  of  lives  may  be 
s.ived  by  a  glass  that  looks  like  a  long,  flexi- 
ble strand  of  spaghetti.  This  is  the  fiber- 
optic bimdle.  It  consists  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hair-thin  glass  fibers,  each  of 
which  transmits  light  along  its  length.  Look 
into  one  end  and  you  see  out  the  other,  even 
if  this  magical  glass  cord  is  tied  in  a  loose 
knot  and  the  other  end  is  around  a  corner ! 

In  the  past,  doctors  have  been  able  to  ex- 
amine a  heart  valve  only  through  delicate, 
open-heart  surgery.  Now,  in  experiments  on 
animals,  they're  inserting  a  fiber-optic  cath- 
eter through  a  vein  or  artery,  right  into  the 
heart.  Magnifying  lenses  can  be  used  with 
the  optic,  or  a  photograph  can  be  taken 
through  It.  Doctors  are  already  xislng  the  op- 
tic to  diagnose  gastric  disorders,  easing  it 
down  patients'  throats  to  examine  the  stom- 
ach walls. 

In  an  effort  to  recapture  markets  it  had 
lost,  the  glass  industry  tried  desperately  to 
make  a  bottle  that  was  as  strong  as  ever,  yet 
light  and  cheap  enough  to  be  thrown  away 
after  use.  Research  showed  that,  although 
glass  Is  inherently  strong,  the  smallest  nick 
or  weakness  anywhere  substantially  reduces 
the  strength  of  the  whole.  Experiments  Indi- 
cated that  the  part  of  a  bottle  most  suscepti- 
ble to  damage  Is  its  sldewall.  So  now  glass 
companies  are  making  one-way  bottles  that 
are  a  marvel  of  engineering.  7hey  are  lighter 
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and  cheaper  than  ever,  but  their  buleinB 
shoulders  and  heels  reduce  the  chance  of  im 
pact  on  the  sldewall.  Meanwhile,  the  Induatrv 
has  developed  a  chemical  coating  which  helw 
prevent  those  tiny  nicks  and  surface  cracks 
that  weaken  glass. 

To  counteract  the  trend  toward  wlndowless 
buildings,  manufacturers  have  added  metallic 
oxides  to  window  glass.  The  glass  then  reflects 
sun  and  heat,  thus  cuts  down  on  alr-condl- 
tloning bills.  Coloring  agente  have  also  been 
added,  causing  the  windows  to  glow  with  a 
beautiful,  metallic  sheen. 

Glass  is  expected  to  play  one  of  Its  most 
dramatic  roles  in  the  coming  search  for  min- 
eral wealth  on  the  ocean  floor.  For  glass  has 
a  quality  known  as  "depth  hardening' 
Whereas  metel  plate  must  be  made  thicker 
to  bear  the  pressure  of  4500  pounds  per 
square  inch  that  exists  at  a  depth  of  10,000 
feet,  the  same  force  pushing  on  glass  adds 
to  its  strength.  This  is  because  gla^s  breaks 
only  under  tension— when  its  molecules  are 
torn  apart. 

Under  water,  subject  to  equal  compression 
from  all  sides,  the  molecules  of  a  glass  sphere 
are  pushed  tighter  together,  actually 
strengthening  the  sphere.  In  tesUng  this,  the 
Navy  set  off  an  explosive  charge  near  a  ten- 
inch  hollow  ball  of  half-lnch-thick  glass  20  - 
000  feet  beneath  the  sea.  The  charge  rocked 
the  waiting  ship  above,  but  when  the  ball 
was  brought  to  the  surface  there  was  not  a 
mark  on  it. 

Now  at  China  Lake,  Calif.,  the  Navy  l» 
building  a  globe-shaped  glass  vehicle  for  un- 
derwater use.  It  will  open  up  like  a  clamsheU, 
to  let  two  passengers  in  and  out.  Researchers 
hope  to  travel  to  a  depth  of  three  miles  In 
these  vessels.  They  will  have  far  greater 
visibility  than  travelers  in  metal  submarines- 
yet  they  can  feel  safe,  knowing  that  their 
transparent  walls  are  not  "fragile  as  glass" 
but  harder  than  steel. 
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ADOPTION  OF  CONVENTION  ON  PO- 
LITICAL RIGHTS  OP  WOMEN  WILL 
CONTRIBUTE  TO  EFFECTIVENESS 
OF  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
country  has  a  tradition  of  concern  for 
the  dignity  of  mankind. 

If  we  refer  back  to  the  day  of  inde- 
pendence and  its  pronoimcement  of  those 
"certain  inaUenable  rights,"  it  is  obvious 
that  this  Nation  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  the  protection  of 
human  rights  under  the  rule  of  law. 

The  question,  then,  is:  Why  do  we  stall 
and  ignore  these  same  human  rights  on 
the  international  scale?  It  was  on  July 
22,  1963.  that  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  transmitted  to  the  Senate  the 
Convention  on  the  Political  Rights  ol 
Women  for  its  advice  and  consent. 

The  provisions  of  article  I,  the  right  of 
women  to  vote  on  equal  terms  with  men, 
reflects  the  principle  established  by  the 
19th  amendment  to  our  Constitution 
which  provides : 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account 
of  sex. 

Furthermore,  articles  n  and  m  set 
up  the  eligibility  of  women  to  be  elected 
and  to  be  appointed  to  public  office  es- 
tablished by  "national  law."  All  these 
articles  concur  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution. 

The  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women  will  be 
Consistent  with  our  Federal  Constitution 
and  will  not  alter  the  existing  balance 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 


ments and  most  certainly  will  contribute 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Some  detractors  might  state  that  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  is  therefore  un- 
necessary. The  fact  remains,  however, 
that  in  many  sections  of  our  world  women 
do  not  share  similar  rights. 

Through  the  U.N.  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  rights  of  citizens  in  other 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  been  the  world 
leader  in  the  battle  for  political  rights 
for  approximately  two  centuries.  There 
is  no  conflict  between  the  Federal  and 
State  governments,  yet  the  ratification 
of  this  agreement  is  not  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

If  we  fail  to  ratify  this  convention,  we 
shall  be  moving  further  along  a  sad  road 
of  abdication  of  leadership  in  the  area 
of  international  human  rights. 


PRESIDENT  DE  GAULLE  DESERVES 
OUR  CONTEMPT:  FRANCE  SHOULD 
HONOR  ITS  WAR  DEBTS  BY  PAY- 
MENT TO  US 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
evidently  Charles  de  Gaulle  envisions 
himself  as  Napoleon  IV.  He  has  delusions 
of  grandeur.  His  f  ulminations  during  his 
latest  so-called  press  conference  were 
incredible  and  virtually  imbelievable  for 
the  Chief  of  State  of  a  great  nation.  The 
only  thing  he  accomplished  was  a  fur- 
ther devaluation  of  his  prestige  and  cred- 
ibility and  the  display  of  the  near  bank- 
ruptcy of  French  foreign  policy.  As  Pres- 
ident of  Prance  he  is  a  disgrace  to  France, 
a  nation  with  a  great  history  and  noble 
tradition. 

De  Gaulle's  efforts  to  undermine  the 
dollar  are  futile.  The  dollar  will  remain 
strong  with  or  without  gold  convertibil- 
ity. Many  of  his  own  countrymen  and 
leading  newspapers  in  France  have  pro- 
tested the  outrageous  conduct  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  and  his  distortions  of 
reality.  It  is  vmfortimate  that  the  French 
Chief  of  State  has  created  an  artificial 
rift  between  Prance  and  the  United 
States  which  for  centuries  have  been 
allies  and  friends. 

We  Americans  throughout  our  history 
have  not  forgotten  our  debt  to  France 
for  her  assistance  during  our  War  for 
Independence.  Millions  of  young  Ameri- 
cans in  two  World  Wars  fought  and 
many,  many  thousands  were  killed  in 
combat  fighting  to  preserve  the  Inde- 
pendence of  FYance  and  the  liberties  of 
its  people.  More  than  60,000  of  our  coun- 
trymen never  returned  and  will  remain 
in  French  soil  forever.  That  sacred  soil 
will  be  forever  American  because  of  our 
heroic  dead  buried  there. 

Mr.  President,  France  still  owes  the 
United  States  nearly  $7  billion  in  unpaid 
World  War  I  debts.  The  interest  mounts 
each  year.  In  addition,  we  have  given 
Prance  almost  $10  billion  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  foreign  aid  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  Instead  of  concerning 
himself  about  the  soundness  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  and  futilely  trying  to  bring  about 
a  devaluation  of  U.S.  currency,  De  Gaulle 
would  do  well  to  think  of  repaying  to  us 
this  enormous  debt  which  should  have 
been  repaid  years  ago.  Of  course,  he  can 
never  replace  the  priceless  lives  of  the 


himdreds  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  were  killed  in  combat  or  died  of 
wounds  received  in  rescuing  France  from 
defeat  and  disaster. 

De  Gaulle's  statements  on  French  re- 
sponsibility for  the  "liberation"  of  Quebec 
and  his  assertion  that  Israel  must  bear 
the  entire  responsibility  for  the  Mideast 
crisis  were  not  only  shocking  but  wildly 
irresponsible.  The  French  President's 
ranting  on  these  subjects  suggests  either 
a  particularly  bizarre  sense  of  humor  or 
a  total  isolation  from  current  realities. 
They  contributed  nothing  to  world  peace. 
They  added  to  world  turmoil  and  tension. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  consideration  be  given  to  banning 
French  imports,  American  travel  to 
France,  and  American  investments  in 
French  industry  during  such  time  as  the 
French  leader  continues  to  evidence  his 
personal  hostility  toward  the  United 
States  and  all  American  citizens.  Per- 
haps this  is  unrealistic.  However,  there  is 
no  reason  why  our  Government  oflQcials 
should  continue  to  treat  De  Gaulle  with 
kid  gloves,  with  generosity  or  with  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  constantly 
changing,  but  Charles  de  Gaulle's  ideas 
remain  fixed.  He  has  succeeded  in  doing 
nothing  more  than  further  demonstrat- 
ing the  devaluation  of  the  French  nation 
as  a  constructive  force  in  the  world. 


ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA— A  NATION'S 
DEBT  TO  A  REMARKABLE  CITIZEN 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  can  appreciate 
fully  the  extraordinary  contribution  of 
Robert  Strange  McNamara  to  our  coun- 
trj'  and  to  the  world.  Yet  I  would  like  to 
put  on  the  Record  my  own  judgment  of 
what  we — and  the  world — owe  to  this 
remarkable  American. 

All  of  us  know  that  Robert  McNamara 
turned  his  back  on  a  sizable  personal 
fortune  in  order  to  serve  his  country. 
He  had  been  president  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Corp.  for  only  a  few  short  months  when 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  asked  him 
to  come  to  Washington.  So  it  was  pre- 
cisely at  the  moment  in  his  career  when 
he  could  have  begim  to  reap  great  mate- 
rial rewards  from  his  business  success 
that  he  entered  public  life. 

How  many,  confronted  with  the  same 
alternatives,  would  have  responded  so 
decisively  and  so  generously  to  the  call 
of  duty. 

He  has  been  our  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  nearly  7  years.  In  that  time,  he  has 
revolutionized  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment. He  has  done  more,  in  my  opinion, 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  our  national 
defense  than  any  other  single  man  in 
American  history. 

Any  brilliant,  strong-minded  manager 
invokes  criticism — and  McNamara  has 
had  his  share. 

But  the  recent  spate  of  speculative 
stories  on  a  rift  between  the  Secretary 
and  President  Johnson  is  wholly  gratui- 
tous. 

There  is  no  rift;  there  are  no  dif- 
ferences. After  seven  hard  and  worth- 
while years  at  the  Pentagon,  Secretary 
McNamara  is  going  to  direct  his  ability 
to  the  area  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment. 


To  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievement  in  7  years  at  the  Pentagon, 
one  must  look  back  to  the  condition 
of  our  Defense  Establishment  before  Mc- 
Namara took  office. 

I  am  sure  many  of  us  can  still  vividly 
recall  the  endless  series  of  newspaper 
columns,  magazine  articles,  and  scholarly 
analyses  which  alleged  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control  of  the  military 
was  in  dire  jeopardy;  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  was  too  big  for  one  man 
to  run;  that  no  future  Secretary  of  De- 
fense could  ever  hope  to  master  the 
situation. 

If  Robert  Strange  McNamara  had 
done  no  more  than  disprove  this  alarm- 
ing thesis,  the  country  would  be  eter- 
nally indebted  to  him.  But  he  did  far 
more :  He  not  only  managed  our  Defense 
Establishment;  he  turned  it  into  the 
mightiest,  most  flexible,  and  most  care- 
fully controlled  instrument  of  national 
policy  ever  possessed  by  any  nation.  Let 
me  recite  just  a  few  of  his  contributions. 

The  Defense  Establishment  which 
Secretary  McNamara  took  in  hand  in 
1961  was  based  on  a  strategy  of  massive 
nuclear  retaliation  as  the  answer  to  all 
military  and  political  aggression.  Mc- 
Namara believed  in  a  strategy  of  con- 
trolled, flexible  response — a  Defense 
Establishment  versatile  enough  to  meet 
force  with  appropriate  force  across  the 
whole  spectrum,  from  guerrilla  subver- 
sion to  all-out  nuclear  war.  We  did  not 
have  this  in  1961. 

There  are  many  more  things  we  have 
in  the  Defense  Establishment  which  we 
did  not  have  in  1961.  And  they  are  the 
result  of  this  man's  intelligence  and 
genius  and  his  close  warm  relationship 
with  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson. 

We  bid  him  not  goodbye,  but  good  luck 
and  warm  wishes  from  a  Nation  eter- 
nally in  his  debt. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
first  bills  I  cosponsored  when  I  came  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  9  years  ago  was  a  F'ed- 
eral  aid  to  education  bill.  I  have  cospon- 
sored or  supported  every  major  educa- 
tion bill  which  has  been  before  this  body 
since  that  time,  including  the  EHemen- 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  which  this  bill  before  us  today 
amends  and  extends. 

But  never  before  have  I  supported  a 
measure  with  more  enthusiasm  than  this 
one,  because  it  recognizes  a  principle  for 
which  I  have  long  fought,  and  which  is 
important  to  my  State  of  Utah.  This  is 
the  principle  which  holds  that  States 
which  make  the  greatest  effort  to  edu- 
cate their  children  with  their  own  re- 
sources should  be  rewarded  for  this 
effort — and  not  penalized. 

For  years  Utah  has  been  at  the  top 
of  the  roster  of  States  in  the  portion  of 
its  per  capita  Income  which  it  spent  for 
education.  Last  year  also  we  put  a  larger 
percentage  of  our  State  and  local  ex- 
penditures into  education  than  any  other 
State.  But  since  these  herculejin  efforts 
to  give  our  children  a  good  education 
have  resulted  in  a  high  expenditure  for 
each  school  child,  we  have  received  far 
less  in  Federal  aid  than  States  which 
have  far  larger  per  capita  incomes  than 
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we  have,  but  who  are  unwilling  to  devote 
as  much  of  them  to  education. 

In  a  recent  editorial  entitled  "Who 
Pays  the  Piper,"  the  Deseret  News 
pointed  out,  somewhat  truculently: 

tJtab  ranks  far  down  the  list — 37th  among 
the  50  states — In  the  percentage  of  Its  total 
school  revenues  received  from  Federal 
sources.  States  In  much  more  favorable  posi- 
tions to  pay  for  their  own  public  education 
are  receiving  a  great  deal  more  help  in  per- 
centage of  their  total  state  budgets  than 
does  Utah.  The  Beehive  state  has  for  years 
ranked  among  the  first  three  states  In  the 
nation  In  efforts  to  pay  Its  own  way — a  fact 
in  which  Utahans  may  take  Just  pride. 

All  of  which  points  up  still  another  cause 
for  concern  over  Federal  aid :  that  the  states 
which  get  the  most  help  are  all  too  often 
those  which  make  the  least  local  effort. 

Well,  the  Deseret  News  may  temper  any 
concern  it  has  in  this  respect  about 
Federal  aid  If  the  Senate  bill  on  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Act  amendments 
prevails  because  the  committee  has 
wisely  and  rightfully  provided  a  bonus 
for  the  effort  which  a  State  makes  to  edu- 
cate its  children,  and  under  this  provision 
Utah  would  receive  $1,224,693,  in  fiscal 
1968  over  and  above  the  funds  now 
granted  to  it  under  title  I. 

This  new  provision  will  be  very  satis- 
fying to  a  State  which,  although  below 
the  national  average  in  per  capita  in- 
come, has  put  such  emphasis  on  educa- 
tion that  it  leads  the  Nation  in  the 
number  of  years  its  citizens  attend 
schools,  that  it  has  one  of  the  lowest  per- 
centages in  Illiteracy  in  the  Nation,  that 
it  is  fourth  from  the  top  of  the  States 
in  the  number  of  its  Selective  Service 
draftees  who  qualify  mentally,  and  that 
for  many  years  has  had  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  students  go  on  to  college 
than  any  other  State. 

There  are  many  other  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  reported  which  will 
be  pleasing  to  Utah.  Because  of  the  elim- 
ination of  certain  deductions  in  the  im- 
pacted area  program,  Utah  school  dis- 
tricts which  are  eligible  for  Public  Law 
874  assistance  will  receive  some  $204,000 
more  in  fiscal  1968  than  they  have  now. 

The  amendments  to  the  present  pro- 
gram relating  to  the  education  of  the 
handicapped,  migratory  and  other  dis- 
advantaged children  will  also  be  welcome 
in  Utah.  Some  $441,997  in  additional 
funds  will  be  available  to  the  State  under 
these  amendments  in  the  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Since  under  the  present  law  Utah  re- 
ceives $2,967,000  for  grants  to  the  coun- 
ties under  the  poverty  formula  and 
$75,000  for  State  administrative  ex- 
penses, I  estimate  that  under  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  the  State  will  re- 
ceive a  total  of  almost  $5  million  in  title 
I  funds  alone. 

Other  programs  in  the  bill,  including 
grants  for  school  library  material,  sup- 
plementary educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices and  for  strengthening  State  educa- 
tional departments  will  provide  an  addi- 
tional $2  million  for  the  State,  making  a 
total  of  over  $7  million  in  fiscal  1968 
which  can  be  used  to  strengthen  various 
facets  of  the  Utah  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  system  and  its  adminis- 
tration. 


I  commend  the  committee  also  for  its 
efforts  to  meet  what  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  Fed- 
eral aid  allocations  to  the  schools — that 
of  reconciling  school  budget  and  con- 
gressional appropriation  cycles.  It  Is 
most  difQcult  for  school  officials  to  do 
sound  planning  when  they  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  late  funding  for  their 
programs,  and  when  they  therefore  have 
no  idea  how  much  money  they  will  have 
to  work  with.  I  feel  that  the  proposals 
in  title  IV  to  iron  out  these  problems 
make  good  sense. 

I  well  recognize  that  there  is  consider- 
able controversy  over  the  changes  the 
committee  has  recommended  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  m  grants  to  im- 
prove educational  ideas,  practices  and 
techniques  in  our  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  I  have  long  believed  that 
greater  authority  to  select  and  approve 
innovative  programs  should  be  vested  in 
the  State  educational  agencies  and  have 
so  testified  before  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  on  two  different  occasions. 

But  I  do  realize  that  a  change  in  the 
administration  of  these  programs  will 
have  to  be  made  gradually — that  it  can- 
not come  about  abruptly  as  the  House 
recommends,  simply  because  there  are 
too  many  programs  already  funded  and 
underway  or  ready  for  funding.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  Senate  proposal,  which 
would,  over  a  3-year  period,  turn  over  to 
the  State  educational  agency  the  au- 
thority for  two-thirds  of  the  projects  is 
a  fair  compromise.  It  recognizes  the 
primacy  of  the  State  claim— that  the 
State  agency  is  in  a  better  position  to 
make  a  judgment  on  whether  a  project 
would  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
State  educational  plans  and  programs — 
but  it  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  with  an  ongoing 
program  which  cannot  be  turned  about 
in  6  months  or  a  year  without  disrupting 
a  lot  of  planning  which  has  been  done 
and  work  which  has  been  started. 

The  Federal  aid  to  education  program 
is  generally  popular  and  well  accepted 
in  the  State  of  Utah.  Our  schools — al- 
ready of  a  very  high  caliber — are  better 
for  it.  We  have  been  able  to  undertake 
projects  for  their  improvement  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  afford  otherwise. 

There  is  still  some  fear  that  Federal 
aid  will  bring  Federal  control — although 
this  concern  has  lessened  as  the 
programs  have  continued  in  operation. 
In  this  respect,  I  was  most  interested  in 
results  of  the  study  made  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education  un- 
der the  able  guidance  of  Its  chairman, 
Representative  Edith  Green,  of  Oregon. 

Mrs.  Green  announced  the  results  of 
a  question  put  to  State  commissioners 
of  higher  education,  chief  State  school 
officers,  local  public  and  private  school 
administrators,  and  student  financial  aid 
officers  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
prohibition  against  "direction,  super- 
vision, or  control"  was  being  adequately 
or  reasonably  observed.  The  returns  re- 
vealed : 

One  himdred  percent  of  the  States 
commissioners  of  higher  education  said, 
"Yes." 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  chief 
State  school  officers  said  "Yes." 


Ninety-six  percent  of  the  student 
financial  aid  officers  said  "Yes." 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  local 
school  administrators  said  "Yes." 

And  95  percent  of  the  independent 
school  administrators  said  "Yes." 

I  think  this  is  rather  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  fear  of  many  during  the 
debate  on  Federal  aid  to  education  bills 
that  they  would  result  in  control  of  our 
public  schools  was  not  valid. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mrs.  Grum 
hs^  been  at  great  pains  to  point  out,  that 
Federal  involvement  does  influence  State, 
local,  and  institutional  policy  decisions! 
since  there  must  be  guidelines  and  re- 
porting provisions  and  matching  require- 
ments placed  on  a  Federal  program,  so 
that  the  Congress  may  know  that  its  in- 
tentions are  being  carried  out.  We  must 
work  continuously  to  see  that  these  in- 
fluences do  not  affect  the  freedom  of  the 
State  and  local  school  officials  to  educate 
the  children  in  a  State  or  district  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  local 
people. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  the  excellent  bill  which  has  been 
reported,  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  it  promptly. 


December  i,  1967 
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CYRUS   VANCE:    PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S EMISSARY  OF  PEACE 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
President  Johnson's  special  emissary 
during  the  Cyprus  confrontation,  Cyrus 
Vance,  has  announced  that  peace  be- 
tween our  two  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey, 
has  been  safeguarded,  and  tensions  have 
been  reduced. 

In  a  grueling  week  of  constant  shut- 
tling between  Ankara,  Athens,  and  Nico- 
sia, Cyrus  Vance  acted  as  President 
Johnson's  envoy  for  peace. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the  parties 
no  longer  look  at  each  other  down  the 
barrel  of  a  gun  but  prepare  once  again 
to  join  hands  as  NATO's  southernmost 
allies. 

The  historic  settlement,  hammered 
out  with  the  able  assistance  of  a  special 
United  Nations  mediator  and  NATO  Sec- 
retary General  Manlio  Brosio,  is  a  de- 
feat for  no  party  and  a  victory  for  all 
who  value  peace. 

NATO  is  again  a  firm  European  alli- 
ance from  north  to  south.  The  rights  of 
both  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots  will 
be  protected.  And  peace  between  aUies 
has  been  preserved. 

Cyrus  Vance's  mission  of  peace  dem- 
onstrates to  the  world  President  John- 
son's deep  concern  for  peace  and  evi- 
dences the  fruitful  results  of  patient  ne- 
gotiation, rather  than  needless  conflict. 

The  Johnson  administration,  its  tire- 
less emissary,  and  all  parties  concerned, 
have  handed  the  world  a  diplomatic  tri- 
umph which  we  can  look  upon  with  pride. 

The  Senate  is  proud  of  the  President 
and  proud  of  Cyrus  Vance. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUCCESSFUL  RESOLU- 
nON  OF  CYPRUS  CRISIS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  shoixld  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  achievement  of 
the  emissary  he  appointed,  Cyrus  Vance, 
in  arranging  what  appears  to  be  an  ef- 


fective resolution  of  the  crisis  in  Cyprus. 
By  taking  the  initiative  for  peace  as  has 
President  Johnson  and  because  of  Mr. 
Vance's  painstaking  and  patient  efforts, 
an  equitable  formula  has  been  been  ar- 
rived at  whereby  Greece  will  withdraw 
the  menacing  presence  of  some  10,000 
troops  on  the  island,  while  Turkey  pulls 
back  the  equally  menacing  presence  of 
an  invasion  force  on  the  mainland. 

I  salute  President  Johnson  for  the  lead- 
ership for  peace  he  has  demonstrated  in 
this  Cyprus  crisis. 

In  a  more  personal  vein,  I  have  known, 
like,  and  admired  Cyrus  Vance  since  con- 
siderably before  he  came  to  Govern- 
ment. 

He  is  a  man  utterly  without  pretense, 
who  is  singularly  devoted  to  accomplish- 
ment and  possessed  of  great  talent  and 
stamina.  His  performance  in  the  Cyprus 
crisis  was  altogether  typical  of  his  re- 
sourcefulness and  his  capacity  for  inde- 
fatigable attention  to  the  problem  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  Cyrus  Vance  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  of  public  service  dat- 
ing back  to  his  service  in  this  body  10 
years  ago  as  special  counsel  to  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  From  that  post  he 
rose  successively  to  be  general  counsel 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  am  sure  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  shared  my  disappoint- 
ment when  he  left  Goveriunent  service 
earlier  this  year.  His  reemergence  on  the 
public  scene  with  such  distinction  is 
especially  encouraging  at  this  time  when 
we  face  the  prospect  of  a  change  of  com- 
mand at  the  highest  level  of  our  defense 
establishment.  His  record  and  his 
achievements  recommend  him  highly  for 
any  future  assignment  to  a  position  of 
the  highest  trust.  In  this  connection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  an  article  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times  entitled  "A  Turn- 
about in  Ankara." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A    TtJHNABOUT    IN     ANKARA VANCE'S    EFFORTS 

FOR    Accord    on    Cyprus    Bring    Markzd 

Shift  in  Turkish  Views 

(By  Sydney  Oruson) 

Ankara,  Turkey,  November  30. — When 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  arrived  last  week  as  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  envoy  in  the  Turkish-Greek 
crisis  over  Cyprus,  there  was  a  howl  of  rage 
In  the  Turkish  press. 

Mr.  Vance  was  dismissed  as  a  "nonde- 
script lawyer"  and  the  papers  vied  virtth  each 
other  for  the  nastiest  phiases  to  damn  the 
United  States.  Stronger  than  most  but  never- 
theless an  accurate  reflection  of  nonofflclal 
Turkish  opinion,  was  an  editorial  in  the  pro- 
Government,  mass-circulation  Istanbul 
paper  Hurriyet. 

"This  is  enough,  Johnson,"  it  said.  "As  a 
nation,  as  youth,  as  press,  as  people,  we  are 
shouting  at  the  top  of  our  voices!  This  Is 
enough!  We  are  really  and  truly  fed  up  with 
Johnson's  actions. 

"We  have  seen  once  again  that  America 
is  not  our  true  friend,  that  she  is  a  sup- 
porter of  Hellenism  and  an  aid  to  Athens, 
whatever  its  regime.  For  God's  sake,  leave  vis 
alone.  Withdraw  your  envoy  and  get  out." 

Hundreds  of  students  and  young  intel- 
lectuals were  at  the  airport  and  on  Ankara's 
streets  to  demonstrate  against  Mr.  Vance. 


PRESS    RETLECTS   CHANGE 

Today,  with  a  settlement  apparently 
reached,  the  press  reflected  the  great  change 
that  has  come  about  in  the  week  during 
which  Mr.  Vance,  scarcely  sleeping,  shuttled 
between  Ankara  and  Athens  reconciling  the 
two  countries'  needs  and  demands. 

The  "nondescript  lawyer"  of  last  Thurs- 
day bad  become,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
today's  papers,  the  "experienced  and  quali- 
fied statesman"  who  was  not  only  trying  to 
solve  the  immediate  crisis  but  was  also  seek- 
ing a  "permanent  and  basic  solution"  to 
the  Cyprus  problem. 

The  editorials  also  spoke  of  President 
Johnson's  wise  choice  of  an  envoy,  of  Tur- 
key's friends  In  the  State  Department,  of 
America's  "sense  of  fair  play  and  of  the 
tJnited  States'  avoiding  its  mistakes  of  the 
past." 

The  fact  that  Turkey  ht-s  mostly  had  her 
way  In  the  settlement  Is  the  major  factor  in 
the  turnabout,  but  Mr.  Vance's  tactfulness, 
bis  fairness  and  determination  were  being 
acknowledged  by  Turkish  oflScials  even  be- 
fore the  settlement  was  In  sight.  Some  of 
this  is  finally  beginning  to  seep  down  to 
the  public  from  the  press. 

incredible  patience 

Mr.  Vance  kept  himself  away  from  news- 
men throughout  the  delicate  negotiations. 
Turkish  and  American  officials  who  saw  blm 
at  work  were  particularly  impressed  by  what 
one  American  described  as  his  "incredible 
patience"  in  fitting  together  the  bits  and 
pieces  of  an  eventual  agreement. 

He  showed  great  stamina  in  commuting 
between  Athens  and  Ankara.  One  of  his 
aides  estimated  that  Mr.  Vance  averaged  2 
hours  and  20  minutes  sleep  a  day  during  the 
first  five  days  of  his  mission.  By  Tuesday,  it 
was  beginning  to  show  in  the  lines  of  his 
face. 

He  catnapped  between  negotiating  ses- 
sions, shaved  when  he  could  and  once  got 
off  his  plane  at  Ankara  with  shaving  cream 
all  over  a  pocket  of  his  overcoat.  He  bad 
forgotten  to  replace  the  cap  on  the  tube 
of  shaving  cream. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  that  the 
Vance  mission  has  cut  considerably  into  the 
legacy  of  distrust  of  the  United  States  that 
was  left  by  President  Johnson's  methods 
in  keeping  the  I'urks  from  invading  Cyprus 
In  1964. 

When  the  1964  crisis  was  on  the  verge  of 
exploding  into  war,  Mr.  Johnson  sent  not  an 
envoy  but  a  letter  to  Premier  Ismet  Inonu 
In  language  considered  so  harsh  that  it 
might  have  been  addressed  to  a  hostile 
rather  than  to  an  allied  country. 

The  letter  threatened  that  if  Turkey  In- 
vaded, the  obligation  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  to  defend  her  against 
Soviet  aggression  would  be  withdrawn.  It 
warned  against  using  any  United  States 
equipment  supplied  under  military  aid 
agreements  and  It  implied  that  Turkey  could 
become  responsible  for  another  world  war. 

That  dispute  had  been  building  up  from 
the  glory  communal  fighting  on  Cyprus  in 
December  1963.  George  W.  Ball,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  toured  the  area  in  the 
spring  of  1964.  He  calmed  but  could  not 
suppress  the  fierce  passions  on  both  sides. 

GOO0WI1.L  UNDERCUT 

Mr.  Vance  had  more  leverage.  The  Greeks 
in  1964  were  united  behind  a  ptolitical  gov- 
ernment; now  they  are  under  a  military  dic- 
tatorship that  has  divided  the  armed  forces, 
the  politicians  and  the  public. 

In  the  1964  crisis,  however,  the  Greeks  had 
few  regular  army  forces  on  the  island.  Mr. 
Vance  was  negotiating  with  a  Greek  Govern- 
ment that  had  on  Cyprus  thousands  of  well- 
equipped  troops  that  could  have  badly  blood- 
led  an  invader,  whatever  the  final  outcome 
of  the  fighting. 

The  President's  letter  of  1964  had  a  pro- 


found effect  on  Turkish  attitudes  toward 
the  United  States.  It  undercut  the  goodwill 
built  up  by  the  Tnunan  Doctrine  of  1947. 
which  helped  strengthen  Turkey  and  Greece 
against  communism,  and  by  the  huge 
amounts  of  aid  under  the  Marshall  Plan 
and  afterward. 

The  letter  did  something  else,  something 
much  more  difficult  for  Turks  to  define.  They 
thought  It  struck  at  their  national  honor. 

INTENSE    PASSIONS    EMERGE 

One  American  here  put  it  this  way:  "Ihey 
consider  that  they  bad  lost  some  of  their 
manhood  and  they  won't  really  be  satisfied 
until  they  prove  themselves  again." 

At  the  height  of  the  latest  crisis,  a  Turk 
said  to  an  American  visitor:  "We  have  to  go 
to  war  to  show  that  you  cannot  stop  us — 
that  we  have  a  say  in  our  own  fate." 

But  even  if  hundreds  of  Turkish  lives  are 
lost?  the  American  asked. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  Turk.  "That  will  be  a 
smaU  price  to  pay." 

Intense  passions  come  out  during  a  crisis, 
pushing  to  the  background  the  warm  rela- 
tionships that  exist  between  the  Turks  and 
the  25,000  Americans  here  in  American  diplo- 
matic and  aid  missions  and  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  installations. 

Mr.  Johnson's  letter  also  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  Turkish  diplomatic  efforts  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Pre- 
mier Aleksei  N.  Kosygln  and  Premier  Suley- 
man  Demirel  have  since  exchanged  visits. 
Soviet  economic  aid  now  is  in  evidence  here 
and  cultural  exchanges  have  been  arranged 
for  the  first  time  since  World  War  n. 

American  diplomats  here  do  not  mind, 
since  the  efforts  do  not  conflict  with  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  policy  of  detente 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Besides,  one  letter,  no 
matter  how  nasty  it  may  have  been  consid- 
ered, does  not  match  the  long  history  of 
warfare  between  the  Turks  and  Russians. 

Mr.  PELL.  In  conclusion  and  returning 
to  the  subject  of  Greece,  I  stress  my  trust 
that  there  will  be  no  flagging  in  the  In- 
creasing efforts  of  our  administration  to 
persuade  Greece  to  return  to  a  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  that  there  has  been  no 
weakening  in  this  regard  by  our  admin- 
istration as  a  result  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Cyprus  crisis. 


PRAISE  DUE  CYRUS  R.  VANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  many  as  of  us  are  aware,  the 
very  real  possibility  of  war  between  the 
Governments  of  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
the  island  nation  of  Cyprus  has  appar- 
ently been  averted. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  abatement 
of  tensions  is  due  to  President  Johnson 
and  his  special  envoy,  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Vance  was  dispatched  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  on  November  22  and  shuttled 
back  and  forth  between  the  Greek  capital 
of  Athens  and  the  Turkish  capital  of  An- 
kara In  a  dedicated  effort  to  avert  a  resort 
to  arms. 

If  recent  news  reports  are  correct,  it 
appears  he  has  been  successful  in  his 
mission. 

A  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  have  been  a  tragedy.  Both  of  these 
nations  are  U.S.  allies  and  both  are  mem- 
bers of  NATO.  In  the  days  after  World 
War  n,  when  the  Communists  threatened 
to  take  over  both  of  these  countries,  we 
were  able,  through  the  Tnmian  doctrine, 
to  rescue  them. 
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Admittedly  the  situation  In  Cyprus  Is 
a  difficult  one,  and  I  shall  not  comment 
on  the  medts  of  the  dispute.  However,  I 
am  glad  that  reason  has  prevailed,  for 
there  are  many  recourses  to  a  situation 
other  than  war. 

I  think  all  Americans  can  be  greatly 
indebted  to  Cyrus  Vance.  But,  we  in  West 
Virginia  can  take  some  additional  pride, 
because  Cyrus  Vance  is  one  of  our  own, 
having  been  born  in  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Cyrus  Vance's  role  has  been  that  of 
mediator.  It  is  a  task  that  is  totally  de- 
manding, thankless,  wins  no  prizes,  and 
little  recognition.  Yet,  Cyrus  Vance  can 
be  proud  in  the  knowledge  that  because 
of  his  dedicated  efforts,  the  men  and 
women  of  two  great  nations,  Greece  and 
Turkey,  have  been  spared  the  anguish 
and  torment  of  war. 

We  can  be  justly  proud  of  Cyrus  Vance, 
and  we  can  also  be  proud  of  our  Presi- 
dent for  constantly  seeking  peace  in  the 
world. 


December  1,  1967 


CITY  OP  NOISE 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  New 
York  Times  of  Sunday,  November  26, 
1967,  contained  a  most  interesting  and 
significant  editorial  under  the  headline, 
"City  of  Noise." 

Although  the  city  of  noise  to  which  it 
refers  is  New  York,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  assume  that  noise  is  pecuharly  a  New 
York  problem.  Whether  in  fact  the 
Times  is  right  in  characterizing  New 
York  City  as  "probably  the  noisiest  city 
of  what  is  imdoubtedly  the  noisiest 
country  in  the  world,"  the  fact  remains 
that  noise  pollution  is  a  great  and  grow- 
ing menace  to  the  health  and  well-being, 
and  perhaps  even  the  sanity,  of  every  one 
of  us. 

I  salute  my  colleague  from  New  York, 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  for  pointing 
out  the  need  to  control  the  generation 
of  excessive  noise  at  the  source.  The 
problem  of  sonic  booms — which  will  be 
greatly  aggravated  if  and  when  the  pro- 
posed SST  is  built — is  only  the  most  dra- 
matic example  of  the  price  we  must  pay 
for  the  widespread  indifference  of  per- 
sons in  positions  of  responsibility  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  a  quality  en- 
vironment. And  to  me,  the  words  "qual- 
ity environment"  mean  clean  streams, 
pure  air — and  a  little  peace  and  quiet. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CiTT  OF  Noise 

New  York  City  U  probably  the  noisiest  city 
of  what  is  undoubtedly  the  noisiest  country 
In  the  world — a  country  where  97  million 
automobiles  contribute  to  the  din  by  screech- 
ing brakes,  noisy  engines,  tooting  horns; 
where  75  Jet  airports  make  life  miserable  for 
nearby  residents;  where  a  multi-bllllon-dol- 
lar  construction  Industry  Is  allowed  to  oper- 
ate unmuffled  because  It  Is  cheaper  that  way. 

The  City  Council  is  now  at  long  last  hold- 
ing hearings  on  a  proposed  new  building  code 
that  will  contain  comprehensive  noise-con- 
trol provisions.  Great  Britain,  Germany. 
Sweden,  the  Netherlands  and  the  U.S.SJl. 
have  all  developed  strong  codes  of  this  na- 
ture In  recent  years.  New  York  can  learn  from 
their  experience.  But.  as  Senator  Robert  F. 


Kennedy  has  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  more 
will  have  to  be  done  to  cope  with  the  noise 
menace  than  to  develop  an  Improved  build- 
ing code.  Steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  con- 
trol unnecessary  noise  at  Its  source. 

The  flrst  and  most  essential  factor,  how- 
ever. Is  for  Americans  to  realize  that  noise  Is 
not  just  an  unpleasant  annoyance,  to  be 
endured  as  part  of  the  price  of  progress.  It 
Is  a  threat  to  health,  not  too  dissimilar  from 
air  or  water  pollution,  and  determined  efforts 
are  needed  to  keep  It  within  reasonable 
bounds. 


PRAISE  FOR  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S 
PEACE  EFFORTS  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  emissary  for  peace  on  the 
Cyprus  confrontation  has  secured  peace 
between  our  two  trusted  allies,  Greece 
and  Turkey. 

In  a  frenzied  week  of  constant  negoti- 
ations involving  Nicosia,  Ankara,  and 
Athens,  Cyrus  Vance,  with  incredible 
patience  and  admirable  stamina,  fitted 
together  the  bits  and  pieces  of  an  honor- 
able settlement. 

Under  the  tentative  agreement,  Greek 
and  Turkish  troops  will  be  removed  from 
Cyprus,  the  independence  of  Cjrprus  will 
be  protected,  and  preparations  for  war 
will  be  ended. 

But  President  Johnson  and  Cyrus 
Vance  have  not  only  helped  to  solve  the 
immediate  crisis,  they  have  laid  the 
foundation  stones  for  a  permanent  so- 
lution to  the  longstanding  Cyprus 
problem. 

President  Johnson  chose  one  of  his 
most  trusted  advisers — because  the 
stakes  for  world  peace  were  enormous. 
Greece  and  Turkey  together  form  the 
southern  link  of  our  NATO  defenses. 
Now,  instead  of  locking  fists  in  war,  they 
will  again  join  hands  to  protect  the 
peace. 

President  Johnson  chose  his  envoy 
well.  When  Cyrus  Vance  began  his 
mission  of  peace,  the  atmosphere  was 
charged  with  tension.  In  1  week,  his 
innate  fairness,  tactfulness.  and  deter- 
mination to  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
peace,  defused  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
situations  of  this  decade. 

When  a  tragic  war  is  averted  by  an 
honorable  solution,  there  are  no  losers, 
for  the  world  has  won  a  measure  of  peace. 

Cyrus  Vance  performed  his  duty  in  the 
best  spirit  of  American  fairplay.  He  has 
carried  President  Johnson's  prayers  for 
peace  with  a  dignity  that  reflects  favor- 
ably on  our  President  and  the  Nation. 
The  United  States — and  nations  the 
world  over— owe  Cyrus  Vance  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virghaia.  Mr. 
President,  is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  710,  H.R.  7819. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk  a 
bill  (HJl.  7819)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary  and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  fundg 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren  and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

PRrVILEGE    OF    THE    FLOOR 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  majority 
and  minority  staff  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
whose  presence  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
is  needed  by  spokesmen  for  both  the 
majority  and  the  minority  In  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1967,  have  permission  to  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
honor  to  open  debate  today  on  a  most 
significant  educational  bill.  H.R.  7819, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1967. 

Because  it  Is  the  view  of  the  committee 
that  the  making  of  legislative  history  on 
this  bill  is  of  great  importance  in  regard 
to  future  reference,  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  propose  to  make  the  open- 
ing speech  without  yielding  for  interrup- 
tion. After  the  legislative  history  speech 
has  been  made  I  want  Senators  to  know 
that  I  shall  welcome  interruption,  be- 
cause I  have  but  one  desire  and  that  is 
to  clarify  any  part  of  the  bill  that  in  the 
opinion  of  any  Senator  needs  clarifica- 
tion, and  also  to  work  out  in  colloquy 
with  Senators  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
legislative  history  that  will  give  us  an 
understanding  at  least  as  to  the  intent  of 
the  committee  and  the  intent  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  speaking  for  the  commit- 
tee as  to  the  meaning  of  any  section  of 
the  bill. 

I  think  Senators  know  that  discussions 
that  have  already  taken  place  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  regard  to  this  bill 
make  it  of  essential  importance  that  such 
colloquies  take  place  today  so  that  we 
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will  remove  any  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
legislative  Intent. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  colloquies  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  iron  out  differ- 
ences and  reach  imderstandings  as  to 
the  administrative  policies  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  connection 
with  sulministering  the  various  parts  of 
the  program  covered  in  the  bill. 

I  also  want  to  say  to  some  colleagues 
with  whom  I  have  been  consulting  during 
the  past  several  days,  that  although  we 
are  proceeding  with  consideration  of  the 
bill  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing, conferences  with  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  pro- 
ceeding at  the  same  time.  Other  members 
of  the  committee  and  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  staff  on  the  commit- 
tee are,  this  morning,  in  consultation 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  an  endeavor  to  see 
if  we  can  reach  an  agreement  for  ad- 
ministrative practices  related  specifically 
to  the  deferral  of  funds  which  will  be 
more  acceptable  to  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  a  great  many  resei-va- 
tions  about  the  bill  in  respect  to  that 
particular  item. 

I  hope  that  such  an  understanding  can 
be  reached  during  the  day.  With  that  ex- 
planatory note,  Mr.  President,  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  present  the  speech  of  legislative 
tiistory  on  this  most  important  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  bill. 

Before  I  discuss  it,  however,  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  most  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Lister  Hill,  who 
on  Monday,  November  6,  set  a  standard 
for  all  to  emulate  by  successfully  bring- 
ing through  this  body  four  measures  of 
major  importance.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  in  accepting  the  recommenda- 
tions of  our  committee  as  presented  by 
our  chairman  on  such  important  pieces 
of  legislation  augurs,  I  hope,  well  for 
consideration  of  the  further  educational 
legislation  the  committee  now  brings  to 
the  Senate. 

In  particular,  because  it  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  bill  before  us.  I  should  like 
to  observe  that  the  further  extension  and 
expaiision  of  tne  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  is  a  measure  which 
commands  great  support  in  my  State. 
Recently  I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
libraries  which  have  been  built  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  in  Coos  Bay  and 
elsewhere.  I  know  that  they  will  prove  to 
be  invaluable  community  assets,  par- 
ticularly to  the  young  men  and  women  in 
these  areas  who  will  use  them  as  a  prime 
educatijnal  resource  in  the  furtherance 
of  their  studies. 

In  commenting  upon  the  passage  of 
this  bill  let  me  also  pay  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  test'mony  that  has  come  be- 
fore the  Education  Subcommittee  when 
library  concerns  were  before  us.  It  is  just 
such  factually  based  advice  that  permits 
us  to  have  confidence  in  solutions  which 
are  proposed  and  so  although  I  salute 
Senator  Hill,  I  salute  also  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to 
organizing  and  making  available  to  the 
rest  of  us  our  cultural  heritage. 


BACKGROUND     OF     LEGISLATION 

I  turn  now  to  H.R.  7819  as  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  to  Senate  Report  No.  726, 
which  accompanied  it  to  the  floor. 

The  report  and  stveral  volumes  of  the 
hearings  are  on  the  desks  of  each  Sen- 
ator. I  shall  be  referring  to  the  hearings 
during  the  day.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride,  expressed  on  behalf  of  my  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee,  that 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  reports.  I  have  managed  a  good  many 
education  bills  through  the  Senate,  but  I 
have  never  brought  to  the  floor  a  set  of 
reports  which,  in  my  judgment,  were 
better  than  the  report  and  the  volumes 
on  the  hearings  now  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator — 11  altogether. 

Therefore,  if  anyone  has  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  the  care  with  which  my  com- 
mittee has  handled  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, I  offer  the  11  volumes  as  my  ex- 
hibit in  rebuttal. 

I  know  of  no  education  bill  which  has 
been  more  thoroughly  considered.  I  say 
this  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
but  also  on  behalf  of  the  many  witnesses 
who  gave  us  of  their  expertise  when  they 
submitted  their  judgments,  their  views, 
and  their  evidence  in  regard  to  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  bill.  For,  after  all, 
the  educational  groups,  the  various  as- 
sociations and  individual  educational  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  all  of 
them  working  together,  have  given  us  a 
set  of  volumes  which  is  going  to  make 
my  task  much  easier  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  because  I  feel  that  I  will  be 
able  to  turn  to  one  volume  or  another  and 
provide  the  questioner  in  the  Senate  not 
with  my  answer  but  the  answers  of  the 
experts  who  have  already  answered  their 
questions  in  the  hearings,  the  record  of 
which  is  before  each  Senator. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  last  January  I 
had  the  honor  of  introducing  for  the 
administration  S.  1125,  the  bill  proposing 
to  amend  various  statutes  covering  Fed- 
eral programs  for  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  A  similar  measure  was 
introduced  on  the  House  side. 

Our  first  hearings  were  held  on  May  25 
and  on  Jime  23,  1967.  In  these  hearings 
testimony  was  taken  on  the  bill  and  upon 
other  measures,  including  those  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  Junior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf] — now 
presiding  over  the  Senate — the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Idaho,  and  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. These  latter  proposals  related  to 
improvements  in  ovu-  school  distister 
legislation,  amendments  to  the  Impacted 
areas  legislation  and  amendments  de- 
signed to  provide  further  emphasis  to 
the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system. 

I  mention  this,  Mr.  President,  because 
in  those  hearings  and  as  the  result  of  our 
further  hearings  of  July  24,  25  and  26. 
August  7.  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  and  16,  and  in 
our  final  public  hearing  on  September  18, 
1967,  during  which  testimony  on  all 
phases  of  the  bills  as  Introduced  was 
elicited,  we  have  substantially  modified 
and  in  our  judgement,  improved  the  bill 
as  introduced  and  as  it  passed  the  House 
in  the  form  of  HJl.  7819  on  May  24. 


In  the  interim,  the  Educational  Profes- 
sions Development  Act  of  1967  passed  the 
Senate  and  became  law  on  June  28.  In  it 
we  incorporated  elements  originally  in 
S.  1125  relating  to  a  further  extension 
and  amendment  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
program  as  well  as  elements  originally  in 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1967,8.1126. 

Our  hearings  record  in  printed  form 
the  evidence  in  support  of  the  bill  which, 
as  I  have  already  said,  is  on  each  Sen- 
ator's desk.  Eight  volumes  of  the  nine 
which  have  been  printed  of  our  educa- 
tion hearings  this  year,  together  with  the 
appendix  containing  communications  on 
various  matters  covered  by  the  legisla- 
tion, constitute  the  hearings  record  upon 
which  we  rely  in  urging  acceptance  ol 
H.R.  7819  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coii- 
sent  that  there  appear  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  the  short  summary  of  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill  which  are 
contained  in  Senate  Report  No.  726. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Short  Summary  of  the  Principal  Provisions 
OF  THE  Bnx 

If  H.R.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  In  existing  law; 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819  would: 

I.  Provide  that  siuns  allotted  to  the  State 
under  the  terms  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations act  would  be  distributed  within  the 
State  according  to  the  foUowlng  priorities: 

1.  The  State  agency  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  migratory  children,  and  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  chUdren  In  Insti- 
tutions would  be  allocated  their  maximum 
grants  without  any  ratable  reduction. 

2.  Every  county  within  each  State  would 
be  allocated  an  amount  equal  to  Its  alloca- 
tion in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
county. 

3.  Every  State  educational  agency  would 
receive  for  administrative  expenses  1  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  allocated  to  State  agen- 
cies and  counties  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2,  above,  with  a  minimum  of  (150,000 
to  every  State. 

4.  Any  amounts  remaining  after  alloca- 
tions are  made  as  described  in  paragraphs  1, 
2,  and  3  would  be  allocated  in  accordance 
with  computations  under  the  present  formula 
($3,000  low  Income  factor — State  option  of 
one-half  State  per-pupll  cost  or  one-half 
national  per-pupll  cost — AFDC). 

n.  Add  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  title  I  to  bring  migrant,  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  formula  factors  into 
conformity  with  the  other  title  I  programs. 

m.  Add  provisions  (contained  in  the  House 
bill  as  passed ) . 

1.  Increasing  from  (75,000  to  $150,000  the 
dollar  limitation  for  State  administrative 
expenses; 

2.  Authorizing  Joint  training  programs  for 
title  I  ESEA  education  aids  and  professional 
staff: 

3.  Requiring  that  caseload  data  used  In  the 
computation  of  the  formula  be  that  of  the 
month  of  January  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year;  and 

4.  Authorizing  studies  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  set  forth 
the  impact  upon  educational  systems  of  chU- 
dren living  in  public  housing  units,  and  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  set  forth  recom- 
mendations concerning  methods  of  calculat- 
ing entitlements  under  title  I  for  future 
years. 

rv.  Add  provisions  relating  to  the  rules. 
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regulations,  guidelines  and  other  published 
Interpretations  or  orders  Issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  assure  that  such  Issuance  shall  contain 
citations  of  the  legal  authority  upon  which 
based  and  to  assure  uniform  application  and 
enforcement  throughout  the  50  States;  and 

V.  Add  technical  amendments  concerning 
definitions  and  the  redeslgnatlon  of  section 
numbers,  and 

VI.  Add  in  section  108  of  H.R.  7819,  as 
title  I  of  ESEA.  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $50 
million  a  year  a  new  program  of  special  In- 
centive grants  to  be  distributed  among  those 
States  whose  educational  effort  exceeds  the 
national  educational  effort.  Such  payments, 
however,  may  not  in  the  case  of  any  State 
exceed  15  percent  of  the  total  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  In  any  year. 

The  committee  also  adopted  In  modified 
form  a  House  provision  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  a  local  educational 
agency  is  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  88-352,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

In  part  B  the  committee  has  adopted  the 
House  provision  extending  for  a  2-year  pe- 
riod expiring  provisions  of  the  school  library 
title  of  ESEA  relating  to  schools  for  Indian 
children  and  Department  of  Defense  over- 
seas dependent  schools.  Title  II  ESEA,  In 
other  respects,  would  be  extended  for  3  fiscal 
years,  as  will  all  other  titles  of  ESEA. 

In  part  C  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819,  which 
relates  to  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  under  ESEA,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  House  format  of  changing  the 
existing  program  from  a  Federal  into  a  State 
plan  State  grant  operation.  In  doing  so, 
however,  it  modified  the  House  provision  by : 

(1)  providing  for  a  3-year  transfer  period 
from  the  present  pattern  of  operation  to  the 
proposed  pattern  of  operation  commencing 
In  fiscal  year  1969  under  which  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  33 1,  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  released  directly  to  State 
educational  agencies,  in  fiscal  year  1970,  50 
percent  of  funds  appropriated  would  be 
available,  and  finally  in  fiscal  year  1971  this 
amount  would  rise  to  66%  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated.  In  each  year  the  re- 
maining percentage  of  the  funds  would  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  under  existing  law.  The  formula 
for  apportioning  funds  among  the  States, 
however,  remains  that  of  existing  law  and 
was  not  disturbed  either  by  the  House  or  by 
the  Senate  committee.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  would  be  earmarked 
for  title  HI  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

(2)  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
funding  within  the  State  educational  agency 
of  State  advisory  councils  whose  functions 
would  include: 

(a)  Advising  the  chief  State  school  officer 
on  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  for  ad- 
mlnutratlon  of  title  III  grant  moneys  trans- 
mitted to  the  State. 

(b)  Reviewing  annually  the  State  plan  and 
upon  the  bnsis  of  the  review  recommending 
to  the  chief  State  school  officer  modifications 
or  amendments  to  the  State  plan. 

(c)  Reviewing  applications  received  and 
upon  the  basis  of  such  review  recommending 
to  the  chief  St^te  school  officer  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  applications  and 
maintaining  records  of  applications  received. 

(d)  Annually  reiiewlng  for  the  purposes 
of  evaluation  the  approved  plans  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  authority  within 
the  State,  transmitting  its  report  upon  the 
evaluation  of  plans  and  programs  to  the  chief 
State  school  officer  and  to  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  together  with  Its  recommen- 
dations, based  upon  its  analysis  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  program,  for  such  changes  as  in 
Its  Judgment  It  believes  to  be  warranted  In 
the  basic  statute,  the  State  plan,  and  the 
State  or  the  National  procedures  governlne 
the  title  in  area. 


(e)  Based  upon  its  evaluation  and  review 
procedures,  selecting  among  programs  fund- 
ed, those  which,  in  its  Judgment.  It  believes 
to  be  of  an  exemplary  character.  Arranging 
through  the  chief  State  school  officer  for  ap- 
propriate dissemination  of  such  programs  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State,  and  through 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  local  educational  agencies  through- 
out the  United  States. 

(3)  Providing  in  parallel  fashion  for  a 
change  in  the  status  of  the  present  Advisory 
Committee  on  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services  which  currently  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  reconstituting  it  as  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed National  Advisory  Council  on  Sup- 
plementary Centers  and  Services,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  (a)  advising  the 
Commissioner  on  the  preparation  of  regula- 
tions; (b)  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  title  III;  (c)  evaluating  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  (d)  annually  transmitting 
to  the  Congress  its  report  containing  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative changes  as  it  deems  desirable. 

Modest  increases  over  the  present  $500  mil- 
lion authorization  for  title  in  are  provided 
through  increments  of  $25  million  over  the 
previous  year's  authorization  for  each  of  the 
3  years  the  program  is  extended. 

In  part  D  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819,  are  to  be 
found  amendments  to  title  V  of  ESEA,  con- 
cerned with  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education.  Here  the  conunlttee  modified  a 
House  provision  deleting  the  present  15  per- 
cent reservation  of  funds  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  transferring  it  to  the  States.  It  did 
this  by  reducing  the  reservation  for  the  Com- 
missioner to  5  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated, while  spe<ifying  that  10  percent  of 
the  appropriated  funds  would  be  henceforth 
transmitted,  through  the  State  educational 
agency,  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  their  operations.  In 
doing  so,  the  committee  left  unchanged  the 
$65  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968 
and  the  $80  million  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1969  of  the  House  version  of  the  bill. 
In  conformity  with  the  standard  pattern  of 
extending  the  duration  of  the  titles,  however, 
the  committee  added  an  authorization  for 
$80  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  one  of 
$85  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  committee  also,  on  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony taken,  and  amendments  submitted 
by  Senator  Nelson,  broadened  the  uses  to 
which  title  V  funds  may  be  put  through 
the  addition  of  a  new  paragraph  encourag- 
ing the  use  of  auxiliary  personnel  such  as 
teacher  aides  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

The  major  addition  to  the  House  provi- 
sions on  title  V  was  the  adoption  by  the 
committee,  as  a  new  part  B  of  title  V  of 
ESEA,  of  an  administration  program  provid- 
ing for  comprehensive  planning  grants  to 
the  States  in  the  amount  of  $15  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $20  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1969,  1970,  and  1971  to  carry 
out  programs  for  the  systematic  planning 
and  evaltxatlon  of  education  within  each  of 
the  States. 

Grants  under  part  B  of  title  V  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted 
through  the  State  educatloncd  planning 
agency.  The  Commissioner  is  further  author- 
ized to  make  contracts  or  grants  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for  specific 
projects  to  be  conducted  on  an  interstate 
regional  or  metropolitan  area  basis  for  plan- 
ning of  education  in  metropolitan  areas  cov- 
ering more  than  one  State. 

Coverage  under  title  V  was  further  broad- 
ened by  the  committee  to  permit  grants  to 
be  made  to  Interstate  commissions  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

In  part  E  of  H.R.  7819  are  to  be  found 
amendments  to  title  VI,  ESEA,  relating  to 
education    of    handicapped    children.    The 
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committee,  as  In  the  House  bill,  adopted  ad- 
ministration  recommendations  providing  for 
regional  resource  centers  dissemination  of 
information  in  the  area  of  special  education 
$7.5  mUlion  U  provided  for  regional  resource 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1968,  $8  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $10  mUlion  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $12  million  for  fiscal  year  1B71 
The  committee  further  established  addi- 
tlonal  centers  and  related  services  for  deaf, 
blind  children  authorized  to  be  funded  at 
$1  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $3  mlUion  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $9   million  ending  June  30,  I97i 

In  the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  pro^ 
gram  (which  hereafter  will  Include  all 
handicapped)  authorizations  were  raised 
from  $5  million  to  $8  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  fiscal  year  1968  and  from  17 
million  to  $10  million  for  subsequent  fiscal 
years. 

In  part  P  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819  relating 
to  the  title  containing  general  provisions 
applicable  to  ESEA  the  committee  has: 

( 1 )  added  to  the  presently  authorized  dis- 
semination of  Information  program  funded 
at  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
and  provided  authorization  for  funding  of 
the  combined  program  at  $3.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  $3.7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  $4  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $4.2 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 

(2)  added  a  new  3-year  program  of  dem- 
onstration projects  to  prevent  dropouts 
starting  in  fiscal  year  1969  at  yearly  au- 
thorlzed  appropriations  of  $30  million.  (Un- 
der  this  program  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contract  or  grant 
with  local  educational  agencies  for  funding 
of  programs  in  schools  in  urban  areas  having 
a  high  percentage  of  educationally  deprived 
children  to  carry  out,  through  Innovative 
methods,  systems,  and  materials  those  pro- 
grams  which  show  promise  of  reducing  the 
number  of  children  who  do  not  now  com- 
plete  their  education  In  an  elementary  or 
secondary  school.) 

In  title  n  of  H.R.  7819  which  relates  to  fed- 
erally Impacted  areas  under  Public  Laws  815 
and  875,  the  following  changes  are  recom- 
mended: Adoption  of  language  relating  to: 

( 1 )  clarification  of  definitions. 

(2)  effective  date  provisions, 

(3)  extension  of  Public  Law  89-313  the 
School  Disaster  Act. 

(4)  administration  proposals  modifying 
provisions  relating  to  school  construction  as- 
sistance on  Indian  lands  under  Public  Law 
815. 

(5)  deletion  from  Public  Law  874  of  pro- 
visions requiring  that  certain  contributions 
be  deducted  from  entitlements  under  that 
act 

(6)  the  Chamlzal  international  boundary 
change,  and 

(7)  repeal  of  provisions  requiring  the  use 
by  States  of  mandatory  group  rate  provi- 
sions under  Public  Law  874. 

Further,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
was  provided,  with  discretionary  authority 
to  waive  certain  requirements  of  Public  Law 
815. 

The  committee  estimates,  upon  advice  from 
the  Office  of  Education,  that  the  total  cost 
would  be  under  $10  million  annually  for  the 
foregoing  changes. 

The  committee,  while  extending  for  a  3- 
year  period  the  major  school  disaster  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-313,  has  further  ex- 
panded these  provisions  to  provide  protection 
to  schools  in  communities  which  may  in  the 
future  suffer  pinpoint  disasters  such  as  fire, 
flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  or  other 
catastrophe.  The  loan  program,  which  pro- 
vides for  replacement  of  facilities,  would  be 
invoked  upon  the  certification  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  that  the  pinpoint  disaster 
had  occurred  and  that  loan  assistance  Is 
needed.  In  addition  to  State  and  local  funds 
which  are  available,  to  meet  the  emergency. 

In  title  III  of  HJl.  7819  are  contained  au- 
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thorlzatlons  for  programs  under  the  bill  and 
tbe  duration  of  such  programs. 

Under  title  IV  of  H.R.  7819  may  be  found 
committee  recommendations  (1)  to  provide 
specially  for  funding  advance  planning  of 
programs,  and  evaluation  of  programs,  so  as 
to  promote  effective  use  of  program  funds, 
and  (2)  to  meet  the  problem  of  reconciling 
scliool  budget  and  congressional  appropria- 
tion cycles  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  educational  programs, 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  The 
first  proposal  would  authorize,  for  each  fiscal 
year  for  which  program  appropriations  are 
authorized,  appropriations  for  expenses  (in- 
cluding grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments) 
for  ( 1 )  planning  for  the  succeeding  year  and 
(2)  evaluation  of  programs.  The  second  pro- 
posal, essentially,  would  permit  the  President 
to  submit  to  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
to  enact  In  one  fiscal  year  his  funding  recom- 
mendations for  education  legislation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year;  In  the  Initial  year  of  this  sys- 
tem, appropriations  for  the  succeeding  year 
would  be  included  In  the  appropriation  Act 
for  the  current  year.  If  these  budget  esti- 
mates were  approved  by  the  Congress,  ex- 
penditures would  not  take  place  until  the 
fiscal  year  designated.  The  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  In  approving  ad- 
vanced funding.  It  Is  the  committee's  hope, 
would  stabilize  a  difficult  situation  which  has 
caused  much  concern  to  State  and  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  others  who  must  plan  and  make 
commitments  in  one  fiscal  year  for  expendi- 
ture.'; in  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

Title  rv  would  also  require,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  evaluation  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  upon  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  provisions  which  have  been  authorized 
and  funded.  The  evaluation  repwrt  filed  In 
the  penultimate  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  under  a  program 
would  have  to  cover  comprehensively  the 
entire  life  of  the  program;  the  authorization 
of  the  program  would  be  automatically  ex- 
tended for  1  year  at  the  previous  year's  level 
If  the  legislative  process  authorizing  or  de- 
clining to  authorize  an  extension  of  the 
program  had  not  been  completed  by  the  end 
of  the  session  In  which  the  comprehensive 
evaluation  report  is  filed. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  also  provides  that  If, 
by  May  15  of  any  year,  the  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  has  not  yet  been  en- 
Ectod.  the  Commissioner  may  execute  grant« 
agreements  for  such  succeeding  fiscal  year 
but  only  at  the  current  appropriation  level. 

Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  institu- 
tions under  any  of  the  acts  specified  In  title 
rv  of  the  bill  could  be  made  available  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  agency  or  Institution  on 
the  basis  of  an  academic  or  a  school  year 
If  :his  differs  from  the  fiscal  year. 

The  operation  of  title  rv  of  the  bill  is 
limited  to  titles  I.  II,  III.  V,  VI,  VII.  and  VIII 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  and  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966. 

Under  title  V  of  H.R.  7819.  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  is  extended  with  author- 
ization for  funding  of  $70  million  for  fiscal 
year  1969.  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
and  $90  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  Modifica- 
tions of  the  act  relate  to  the  Inclusion  of  the 
Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  with 
a  Federal  share  of  100  percent  and  the  pro- 
vision of  at  least  $100,000  to  each  State  with 
the  Federal  share  for  such  programs  set  at 
90  percent. 

Under  title  VI  of  H.R.  7819,  the  commit- 
tee has  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  make  a  study  and  fund 
demonstration  projects  In  the  field  of 
schoolbus  safety  at  an  authorization  of  $1 
million. 


Under  title  VII  of  H.R.  7819  the  commit- 
tee is  recommending  a  program  of  bilingual 
education  funded  at  $15  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  $30  million  In  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  1971. 
The  amendment  would  amend  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  adding 
a  new  title  VII  to  the  act  to  establish  bilin- 
gual programs  through  financial  assistance 
to  local  educational  agencies  having  a  high 
concentration  of  children  with  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking ability. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  three 
major  problems  confronted  the  commit- 
tee during  its  markup  sessions.  I  propose 
to  discuss  briefly  each  of  the  problems 
and  the  proposed  resolution  of  those 
problems  prior  to  a  more  detailed  pres- 
entation of  the  many  more  minor  provi- 
sions of  the  bill. 

The  first  problem  concerns  title  I  of 
Public  Law  89-10,  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended.  The  authorization  for  funding 
of  title  I  will  expire  on  June  30,  1968. 
As  the  statute  is  now  written,  the 
formula  contained  in  the  statute  would 
generate  an  authorization  for  an  ap- 
propriation in  the  magnitude  of  approxi- 
mately $2.4  billion  for  this  fiscal  year. 
Unfortunately,  the  administration  in  its 
budget  estimates  requested  only  $1.2  bil- 
Uon. 

Our  colleagues  in  the  House  commit- 
tee, noting  the  change  in  the  flow  of 
funds  between  the  States  which  would 
occur  as  the  result  of  the  activation  of 
one  of  the  components  of  the  formula 
sought  to  mitigate  the  disturbances 
which  would  occur  at  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  level  by  providing  in  their 
bill  that  if  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1968  were  not  fully  funded, 
then  the  formula  would  revert  to  the 
formula  which  controlled  the  funds  al- 
location in  fiscal  year  1967.  That  was 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  the  House  com- 
mittee. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  however,  the 
bill  was  amended.  One  of  the  amend- 
ments restored  to  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-10  the  formula  factor  which  gives  to 
the  States  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amounts  received  either  one-half  the 
State  per  pupil  cost  of  education  or  one- 
half  the  national  average  per  pupil  cost. 
In  effect,  the  formula  that  came  to  us  in 
the  House-passed  version  of  HJl.  7819 
was  a  hybrid  formula  which  neither  re- 
flected the  situation  which  prevailed  in 
fiscal  year  1967  nor  would  it  reflect  the 
terms  of  existing  law. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  their  action  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate  in  sending  to  the  President  the 
conference  report  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  for  this  .  flscal  year, 
sought  to  remedy  the  funds  transfer  flow 
between  the  States  that  the  formula  in 
H.R.  7819,  as  it  passed  the  House,  would 
entail,  by  providing  a  savings  clause  In 
the  appropriations  bill,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  insure  that  each  State  in 
flscal  year  1968  would  receive  at  least 
what  that  State  had  received  in  flscal 
year  1967. 

This  could  be  done  since  the  funds 
actually  appropriated  in  flscal  year  1968 
were  some  $150  million  more  than  were 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

In  our  hearings  and  in  our  committee 
markup  sessions  were  explored  further 


the  results  which  would  flow  from  the  ac- 
tions that  had  been  taken  by  the  House 
committee,  by  the  floor  action  of  the 
House,  and  by  the  appropriations  action 
of  both  houses  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
We  foxmd,  as  is  set  forth  in  two  commit- 
tee prints  which  are  available  to  every 
Senator,  that  unless  further  modification 
of  the  title  I  formula  was  made,  although 
interstate  transfer  of  funds  would  be 
minimized  as  the  result  of  the  savings 
clause  in  the  appropriations  bill,  the  vari- 
ous components  of  the  formula  within 
each  State  would  initiate  a  transfer  of 
funds  among  the  various  counties  in  each 
State,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  would  be  faced 
with  budgetary  problems  by  the  con- 
gressional actions  taken. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  within-State 
transfer  of  funds,  we  requested  and  re- 
ceived language  which  assures  that  each 
county  will  receive  at  least  what  it  re- 
ceived in  fiscal  year  1967,  with  some 
counties  receiving  slightly  more.  The 
matter  is  discussed  in  our  committee  re- 
port, first  in  the  short  summary  and  later 
in  the  body  of  the  report  imder  the  head- 
ing "Adjustments  When  Necessitated  by 
Appropriations." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
two  excerpts  from  the  committee  report 
plus  the  sectlon-by-section  analysis  cov- 
ering the  amendments  under  section  208 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHORT   SUMMARY   OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  BILL 

If  HJl.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  in  existing  law: 
Part  A  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819  would: 
I.  Provide  that  sums  allotted  to  the  States 
under  the  terms  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations act  would  be  distributed  within 
the  State  according  to  the  following  priori- 
ties: 

1.  The  State  agency  programs  for  the  hand- 
icapped, migratory  children,  and  neglected 
and  delinquent  children  in  institutions 
would  be  allocated  their  maximum  grants 
without  any  ratable  reduction. 

2.  E^?ery  cotinty  within  each  State  would 
be  allocated  an  amount  equal  to  Its  allo- 
cation m  the  preceding  flscal  year  for  grants 
to  local  educational  agencies  within  each 
county. 

3.  Every  Stete  educational  agency  would 
receive  for  administrative  expenses  1  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  allocated  to  State  agen- 
cies and  counties  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
1  and  2.  above,  with  a  minimum  of  $150,- 
000  to  every  State. 

4.  Any  amounts  remaining  after  alloca- 
tions are  made  as  described  In  paragraphs  1. 
2,  and  3  would  be  allocated  In  accordance 
with  computations  under  the  present  formu- 
la ($3,000  low  Income  factor — State  option  of 
one-half  State  per-pupil  cost  or  one-half 
national  per-pupU  cost— AFDC). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Adjustments  when  necessitated  by 
appropriations 
The  committee  recommends  amendments 
to  section  208  (relating  to  adjustments 
necessitated  by  appropriations)  designed  to 
mitigate  the  Impact  of  the  title  I  fiscal  year 
1968  appropriation  for  title  I,  which  Is  only 
$147  million  more  than  the  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1967.  Under  existing  law,  the  low- 
income  factor  effective  for  fiscal  year  1968 
Is  $3,000.  In  addition,  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1968  States  which  are  below  the  national 
average    In    per-pupll    expenditures    receive 
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title  I  allocations  on  the  basis  of  the  national 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  Instead  of  the 
State  average  per-pupU  expenditure. 

If  the  maximum  grants  computed  under 
the  authorization  formula  are  prorated  down 
to  the  funds  level  appropriated,  certain 
changes  take  place  In  the  relative  allocations 
of  various  school  districts.  In  addition,  the 
Increased  numbers  of  children  counted  under 
the  $3,000  formula  has  produced  the  side 
effect  of  reducing  the  per-pupU  amount 
available  for  the  State  agency  programs  for 
the  handicapped,  migratory  children,  and 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  In  Institu- 
tions. Fortunately  the  HEW  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  provides  that  the 
aggregate  allocations  In  no  State  will  be  any 
less  In  fiscal  year  1968,  than  allocations  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  reduces  to  a 
minimum  Interstate  transfers  of  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1968  which  woixld  otherwise  have 
occurred. 

The  committee  reconunends  language  pro- 
viding that  when  the  sums  appropriated  are 
Insufficient  to  fund  fully  all  maximum 
grants — 

1.  The  State  agency  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  migratory  children,  and  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children  In  Institu- 
tions will  be  allocated  their  maximum  grants 
without  any  ratable  reduction. 

2.  Every  county  In  each  State  will  be  al- 
located an  amount  equal  to  Its  allocation  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local 
educational    agencies    within    each    county. 

3.  Every  State  educational  agency  vrtll  re- 
ceive for  administrative  expenses  1  percent 
of  the  amounts  allocated  to  State  agencies 
and  counties  as  provided  In  paragraphs  1 
and  2,  above,  with  the  minimum  specified  In 
section  207(b)    ($150,000  to  every  State). 

4.  Amounts  remaining  after  allocations  are 
made  as  described  In  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3 
shall  be  allocated  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
administrative  expenses  In  accordance  with 
computations  under  the  formula  In  section 
203(a)(2). 

The  $3,000  low-Income  factor  and  the 
option  to  the  State  to  choose  either  one-half 
the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  or  one-half 
the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
In  existing  law  are  retained  even  though  the 
budgeted  sums  for  title  I  fall  below  the 
maximum  grant  authorization  approxi- 
mately $2.4  billion  Is  authorized  compared 
with  $1.2  billion  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  amounts  generated  by  the  formula 
xinder  existing  law,  which  Is  not  modified  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  bear  no  1-to-l  re- 
lationship to  the  number  of  children  to  be 
served  by  local  educational  agencies.  The 
latter  is.  and  remains,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren participating  In  programs  carried  on  in 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  edu- 
cationally deprived  children. 

The  committee  therefore  does  not  expect 
there  will  be  any  dilution  In  the  quality  of 
programs  funded.  It  hopes  that  the  impact 
upon  children  participating  In  them  will  be 
strengthened.  A  program  designed  to  provide 
more  individualized  attention  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  (for  example,  a 
higher  ratio  of  aides  and  other  educational 
personnel  per  pupil)  should  not  be  expanded 
to  cover  more  children  merely  because  of 
the  changed  low-income  factor  If  this  would 
defeat  the  purposes  of  intensive  educational 
effort  when  the  sums  available  for  the  pro- 
gram are  but  slightly  greater  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  number  of  children  participating  In 
a  local  program  should  be  based  on  the  need 
to  be  served  with  the  funds  available  rather 
than  on  the  hypothetical  numbers  of  chil- 
dren counted  under  the  formula  for  com- 
puting maximum  grants. 

A  mere  proration  of  funds  defeats  the  ends 
of  the  act.  In  providing  to  each  county 
greater  certainty  by  assuring  that  It  will  first 
receive  allocations  equal  to  the  amounts  al- 


located to  local  educational  agencies  within 
such  county  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
committee  desires  to  provide  some  flexibility 
within  the  county,  not  only  because  school 
district  boundaries  may  change  but  also  to 
take  into  account  shifting  low-income  popu- 
lation patterns.  Beyond  such  considerations, 
however,  the  committee  expects  that  a  school 
district  will  be  allocated  first  an  amount 
equal  to  Ita  allocation  for  the  preceding  year, 
and  then  Its  pro  rata  share  of  that  county's 
allocations  over  and  above  the  previous  year's 
allocation.  Among  the  reasons  the  committee 
did  not  specify  in  the  amendment  to  section 
208  that  the  adjustments  would  go  down  to 
school  districts  is  that  it  desired  to  avoid 
rigidity  and  to  fit  the  formula  to  the  availa- 
bility of  censiis  data,  which  is  not  always 
available  at  the  school  district  level.  Further, 
in  the  committee  view,  the  role  of  the  State 
education  agency  under  the  act  ought  not 
to  be  circumscribed.  Under  the  reported  bill 
no  change  is  made  in  the  important  respon- 
sibilities exercised  by  the  State  educational 
agencies  In  selecting  criteria  governing  title 
I  participation  of  school  districts  within  the 
county. 

Where  more  recent  satisfactory  data  is 
available  on  the  various  components  which 
comprise  educational  deprivation  which  is 
appropriately  appUcable  to  school  districts 
vsrithin  coimtles,  the  State  educational 
agency  imder  the  statutes  can  use  such  data 
in  making  subcounty  allocations  in  order  to 
assure  that  funds  go  to  school  districts  In 
proportion  to  their  current  need.  Thus,  there 
may  be  some  shifts  of  allocations  among 
school  districts  within  counties  under  these 
conditions. 

SECnON-BT-SECnON   ANALYSIS 

Section  107.  Adjustments  where  necessitated 
by  appropriations 
Section  208  of  the  act  is  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  when  the  sums  appropriated  are 
insufficient  to  fund  fully  all  maximum 
grants — 

(1)  The  State  agency  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  migratory  children,  and  ne- 
glected and  delinquent  children  In  Institu- 
tions will  be  allocated  their  maximum  grants 
without  any  ratable  reduction. 

(2)  Every  county  in  each  State  will  be  al- 
located an  amount  equal  to  its  allocation 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  within  each 
county. 

(3)  Every  State  educational  agency  will  re- 
ceive for  admlnlstraUve  expenses  1  percent 
of  the  amounts  allocated  to  State  agencies 
and  counties  as  provided  in  paragraphs  1  and 
2,  above,  with  the  minimum  specified  in  sec- 
tion 207(b)    ($150,000  to  every  State) . 

(4)  Any  amounts  remaining  after  alloca- 
tions are  made  as  described  In  paragraphs  1 
2  and  3  shall  be  allocated  for  grants  to  local' 
educational  agencies  and  for  administrative 
expenses  to  State  educational  agencies  in  ac- 
cordance with  computations  under  the  for- 
mula in  section  203(a)  (2). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  further 
ask  'ananimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  ap- 
pendix to  my  statement  as  appendix  A 
the  county-by-county  tables  showing  the 
amounts  which  would  be  received  under 
the  formula  in  existing  law  as  modified 
by  the  county  savings  clause. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

•  See  appendix  A.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  for  com- 
parison purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  as  appendix  B  there  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
county-by-county  tables  showing  the 
effect  of  the  $2,000  family  Income  factor 
without  the  county  savings  clause. 
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The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered" 
(See  appendix  B.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  two  appendixes 
will  permit  an  analysis  of  the  merits  of 
this  part  of  the  measure  before  the 
Senate. 

The  problem  was  complicated  by  one 
amendment  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-10 
which  was  in  the  House  bill.  This  amend- 
ment raised  the  administrative  expenses 
for  the  operation  of  title  I  programs  from 
the  present  minimum  of  $75,000  per  year 
to  $150,000  per  year. 

In  hearings  and  in  executive  session 
we  were  advised  that  in  fiscal  year  1967! 
because  funds  requested  were  insufficient 
to  fully  fund  the  authorization,  some  of 
the  programs  we  had  added  in  1966 
would  not  receive  full  entitlement. 
Among  these  programs  were  those  oper- 
ated or  supported  by  State  educational 
agencies  providing  fimds  to  residential 
schools  for  handicapped  children.  State 
educational  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  chil- 
dren of  migratory  workers,  and  neglected 
and  dependent  children. 

It  was  our  view  in  committee  that, 
since  these  groups  constitute  a  compara- 
tively smaU  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  youngsters  to  be  benefited,  they 
should  have  first  call  on  our  resoui-ces. 
That  is  why  the  county  savings  clause 
provision  as  set  forth  in  the  excerpts 
from  the  committee  report  provided  that 
the  sums  allocated  to  States  will  be  dis- 
tributed within  the  States  in  accordance 
with  a  priority  which  will  allocate  maxi- 
mum grants  without  ratable  reduction  to 
the  State  institutions  educating  handi- 
capped, migratory,  neglected,  and  delin- 
quent children;  secondly,  that  each 
county  would  be  allocated  an  amount 
equal  to  its  allocation  in  fiscal  year  1967 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  each  county;  third,  that  of  the 
amounts  remaining,  the  minimum  of 
$150,000  would  be  allocated  to  every  State 
and  that  sums  remaining  would  then  be 
allocated  in  accordance  with  the  formula 
which  comprises  the  factors  of  $3,000 
family  low  income,  the  option  of  either 
one-half  State  per  pupil  or  one-half  the 
national  average  per  pupil  cost  and  the 
number  of  AFDC  children  in  families 
whose  income  exceeds  $3,000  a  year. 

Frankly,  what  we  tried  to  do— and  I 
think  we  accomplished  it — was  to  take 
the  points  of  view  of  the  many  Sena- 
tors who  talked  to  us  about  this  trouble- 
some problem  and  work  out  a  formula 
which  in  its  composite  did  the  best  that 
could  be  done  to  accommodate  the  needs 
of  the  Senators. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  [Mr.  Metcalf]  or 
any  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that, 
when  a  bill  is  brought  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  if  it  is  going  to  result  in 
some  Senators  being  faced  with  the 
reality  that  the  formula  means  a  re- 
duction in  their  States  for  education 
purposes  from  what  the  States  received 
either  at  the  county-to-county  level  or 
at  the  State  level  or  a  reduction  in  the 
funds  the  State  received  the  year  pre- 
ceding, then  one  is  headed  for  a  little 
trouble  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

One  thing  I  think  I  have  made  clear  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  that  I  try  to 
accommodate  Senators  on  a  fair  solu- 
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tion  to  their  problems,  consonant  with 
the  objectives  of  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  the  formula  we 
have  worked  out.  It  is  not  going  to  satisfy 
every  Senator.  We  will  hear  of  it  before 
the  day  is  over.  But  one  thing  I  am 
sure  of,  and  that  is  that  my  commit- 
tee could  not  have  done  a  better  job,  in 
my  opinion,  of  trying  to  work  out  rea- 
sonable compromises  of  a  very  complex 
situation  than  we  have  worked  out  in 
the  formula  I  have  just  explained  to  the 
Senate. 

The  second  problem  in  title  I  Is  of  a 
different  order.  It  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  Office  of 
Education  and  it  refers  speciflcally  to  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  guidelines  Issued 
by  the  Office  of  Education  in  its  admin- 
istration of  title  I  provisions. 

There  were  three  amendments  to  the 
basic  act  in  H.R.  7819  in  the  form  that 
it  passed  the  House  which  related  to  this 
problem.  Two  of  the  amendments,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  section  2  of  H.R.  7819. 
our  committee  accepted  without  change 
and  in  our  report,  under  the  heading  of 
"Section  2  of  HJl.  7819  Comment"  there 
appears  this  language: 

Among  the  most  significant  of  the  House 
bill  provisions  which  the  committee  accepted 
wichout  change  in  the  reported  bill  are  those 
found  in  section  2  concerning  the  rules,  regu- 
laUons,  and  guidelines  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
by  the  Office  of  Education.  The  committee 
deems  section  2  to  be  of  major  Importance  In 
the  exercise  of  its  legislative  oversight  func- 
tions and  in  the  continuing  discharge  of  this 
responsibility  it  will  expect  to  receive  at  an 
early  date  evidence  In  the  form  of  revised 
Issuances  containing  the  required  citations 
as  to  the  authority  under  which  such  issu- 
ances have  been  released.  The  committee 
wishes  to  clarify  any  misunderstanding  that 
may  exist.  In  the  committee  view  section  2 
Is  of  broad  applicability  to  all  statements 
concerning  the  administration  of  programs 
authorized  or  amended  by  H.R.  7819.  Each 
and  every  Issuance  now  outstanding  must  be 
revised  to  Include  the  required  citation  and 
each  issuance  hereafter  must  embody  it. 

Section  2  speaks  of  "other  legal  authority." 
By  this  is  meant  that  In  addition  to  the 
statutory  or  court  order  basis  which  Is  para- 
mount, there  may  be  cited  also  where  appro- 
priate, an  Executive  order  imposing  a  duty 
upon  the  Secretary  or  the  Department  or  Its 
constituent  officers  or  agencies.  In  the  com- 
mittee view  a  citation  of  only  legal  opinion 
of  departmental  counsel  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  section. 

In  section  158  of  the  House  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
there  appeared  language  offered  by  Rep- 
resentative Whitener  which  would  have 
modified  section  182  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-10.  The  committee  considered 
carefully  the  thrust  of  this  amendment 
and  agreed  with  the  Intent  expressed,  but 
it  felt  that  the  provision  as  drafted,  and 
as  it  passed  the  House,  opened  undesir- 
able areas  of  ambiguity.  It  therefore 
amended  the  language  in  section  112  of 
the  reported  bill  which  amended  the  lan- 
guage of  section  182  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  89-750. 

The  Whitener  amendment  in  the 
House-passed  bill  reads  as  follows: 

Section  182  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-750. 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  section  182,  In- 
serting a  comma  therein  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Provided,  That  compli- 
ance by  a  local  agency  with  an  order  or  de- 


cision of  a  Federal  court  with  respect  to  stu- 
dent or  faculty  assignment  policies  within 
such  agency  shall  entitle  such  local  agency 
to  receive  funds  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  compliance  by  said  local  agency  with 
such  covirt  order  or  decision  will  constitute 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964." 

It  is  our  belief  that  in  its  amended 
form  the  language  of  section  112  of  the 
reported  bill  more  precisely  accomplishes 
the  objective  to  be  achieved.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

Section  182  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  89-750, 
Eighty-ninth  Congress,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  period  at  the  end  of  section  182,  In- 
serting a  colon  therein  and  adding  the 
following  language:  "Provided,  That  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  whether  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  is  in  compliance  with  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Public 
Law  88-352) .  compliance  by  such  agency  with 
a  final  order  or  judgment  of  a  Federal  court 
for  the  desegregation  of  the  school  or  school 
system  operated  by  such  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  compliance  with  such  title  VI. 
Insofar  as  the  matters  covered  in  the  order 
or  judgment  are  concerned." 

One  further  amendment  made  by  the 
House  in  H.R.  7819  was  considered  by  the 
committee  and  it  was  our  decision  to 
delete  it  from  the  reported  bill.  This  Is 
the  Fountain  amendment.  By  this 
amendment  the  House  sought  to  imdo  the 
conference  agreement  in  this  area  con- 
tained in  the  1966  amendments  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act. 

Senators  will  recall  that  this  area  was 
one  in  which  after  many  long  and  diffi- 
cult sessions  a  conscionable  compromise 
accepted  by  both  House  and  Senate  was 
achieved.  We  feel  that  this  area  is  one 
that  was  well  resolved  in  the  1966  con- 
ference and  further  that  the  testimony 
taken  this  year  does  not  provide  us  with 
a  basis  for  modification. 

We  propose  therefore  to  go  into  con- 
ference without  the  language  contained 
in  section  3  of  H.R.  7819  which  passed  the 
House,  fully  aware  that  this  area  must 
be  fully  considered  but,  on  the  whole, 
hopeful  that  we  can  persuade  our  col- 
leagues in  the  conference  committee  from 
the  House  side  that  the  bill  we  report 
•  from  conference  and  to  the  President  for 
signature  will  be  one  which  does  not  con- 
tain the  Fountain  provision. 

Other  title  I  changes  made  in  the  re- 
ported bill  include  in  section  108  a  new 
program  which,  at  a  maximum  cost  of 
$50  million  a  year  would  provide  incentive 
grants  to  those  States  whose  educational 
efforts  exceed  the  national  educational 
effort  as  measured  by  the  index  set  forth. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  portions  of 
the  committee  report  in  the  short  sum- 
mary and  in  the  body  of  the  report  imder 
the  heading  "Special  Incentive  Grants 
for  Educational  Effort"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (No.  726)  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHORT  ST7MMART  OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  PROVISIONS 
OP    THE    BILL 

If  HJl.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  conmilttee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  In  existing  law : 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819  would: 
•  •  •  •  • 

VI.  Add  In  section  108  of  HJt.  7819.  as  ttUe 
I  of  ESEA,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  950  million 


a  year  a  new  program  of  special  Incentive 
grants  to  be  distributed  among  those  States 
whose  educational  effort  exceeds  the  national 
educational  effort.  Such  payments,  however, 
may  not  In  the  case  of  any  State  exceed  15 
percent  of  the  total  amounts  ai^roprlated  for 
this  purpose  in  any  year. 

Special  incentive  grants  for  educational  effort 

In  Public  Law  89-10  as  originally  enacted, 
provision  was  made  for  incentive  payments 
to  be  ma4e  to  local  educational  agencies 
whose  educatoonal  effort,  as  measured  by  the 
resources  available  to  them  devoted  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  met  or  ex- 
ceeded 105  percent  of  their  previotis  year's 
effort.  This  provision  was  deleted  in  the  1966 
amaendments  to  the  act,  before  the  provi- 
sions became  fully  effective,  because  of  the 
unanticipated  problems  which  would  have 
occurred  as  it  was  then  drafted  had  it  been 
retained. 

During  the  course  of  hearings  on  H.R.  7819 
many  witnesses  were  queried  concerning  the 
desirability  of  restoring  the  concept  to  title  I. 
In  executive  session  amendments  were  offered 
which  persuaded  the  committee  to  reinstate 
the  concept  in  the  form  submitted  by  the 
minority. 

The  recasting  of  the  concept  in  terms  ol 
the  effort  Index  of  a  State  as  compared  to  the 
national  average  index,  with  payments  being 
based  upon  the  number  of  children  entuner- 
ated  under  the  title  I  entitlement  factor 
times  the  product  of  $1  for  each  one- 
hundreth  of  1  percent  the  State  effort  index 
exceeds  the  national  average  effort  index  with 
a  celling  of  $50  million  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  would  seem  to  have  met  many  of  the 
objections  previously  voiced. 

The  Incentive  grant  concept  as  now  con- 
structed Is  designed  to  encourage  State  and 
local  effort  in  school  funding  by  offering  a 
bonus  to  States  which  exceed  the  national 
effort  index  based  on  the  percent  per  child 
Income  used  within  the  State  to  support  pub- 
lic schools. 

The  formula  devised  uses  the  basic  entitle- 
ment factors  of  title  I  and  it  is  the  expecta- 
tion of  the  committee  that  State  educational 
agencies  wiu  concentrate  the  uses  of  the 
funds  provided  in  those  schools  within  the 
State  having  high  concentrations  of  etluca- 
tionally  deprived  children. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  table  IV  entitled  "Esti- 
mated Amounts  Under  Section  108  of 
H.R.  7819  To  Provide  for  Special  Grants 
Under  PubUc  Law  80-10,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 
Tabus  rV-A. — Estimated  amounts  under  sec. 

108   of   H.R.   7819   to  provide   for   special 

grants  under  Public  Law  89-10 

[Esttmated  State  amounts]  ^ 

50    States   and   District   of 
Columbia    »50,  000.  000 

Alabama 2,953.769 

Alaska   660,  387 

Arizona  1,  669.  472 

Arkansas 1.  026,  301 

California   7,  034. 141 

Colorado 1.  347,  622 

Connecticut 0 

Delaware 122,992 

Florida 2,098.931 

Georgia   0 

HawaU 290,170 

Idaho 0 

DUnois 0 

Indiana 696.  020 

Iowa 411,600 

Kansas 0 

Kentucky   0 

Louisiana    6.836.744 

Iilalne 0 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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^7o«  S^'«J^*7i7<r'to  7^2l'm'%e^i     '^^''^"^  aide  concept,  other  than  by  the  year  for  the  3-year  period.  I  ask  unanl- 

lEstlxn^ted  State  amounts]  >                    tSe  V  EliTcomoan'ion        "'  '  ^""^  *^'  ^'"'^'^^  ^^T^^^^oT    "''"^^^    ^^^ 

Maryland                                          S179  659        xf                Companion.  Senate  Report  No.  726  covering  the  title 

^^^us'etts $179,659        ^o  one  regrets  more  than  I  do  that  II  program. 

Michigan                                               884  987     ^  ^^^  manager  of  this  bill  I  came  most  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tern- 

Minnesota"II-"III"II""II"      3. 258,' 272     reluctantly  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  wish  pore.   Without   objection,   the   excerpts 

Mississippi   3,679,771     ^   commend    the    distinguished    junior  were    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

Missouri   0     Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  the  magnifi-  Record,  as  follows: 

Montana 765.623     cent  presentation  of  his  concept  and  to  short  sttmmaiiy  op  the  PRmnPAi  «,«,„„ 

Nebraska 0     assure  him  that  at  other  times  it  is  my  s^makt  op  the  p^cipal  phovision. 

Nevada _           96.346     hope  that  the  budgetary  squeeze  will  be  rr  hr  7biq  «,»«  t«  h»  „„„„*  ^ 

New  Hampshire  0     ipss  and  that  wp  will  Hp  ahlP  t.n  rr^Tirp  fi,ii,,  w       ?       '^^  **'®  *°  ^^  enacted  as  amended 

New  Jersey                                                        0     '^^s  .»na  inat  we  will  be  able  to  more  fully  by    the    committee,    the   following   chanKes 

New  Mexico 4  099  262      ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^°^^  ^'^  ^^^^^-  ^^^^  ^oal  is  would  be  made  in  existing  law:                ^ 

New  York ."                     1  081  562     ^°  expand  OUT  teacher  aides  on  a  wide  Part  A  of  title  I  or  H.R.  7819  would: 

North  Caroiina""I"Il""I"        '  464!  921     ^^^^le  to  all  public  elementary  and  sec-  .             *             ,             ,            , 

North  Dakota 524.227     ondary   schools    over    and    beyond    the  In  part  B  the  committee  had  adopted  the 

Ohio 0     73,000  such  aides  who  are  now  employed  House  provision  extending  for  a  2-year  period 

Oklahoma 1,  720.  694     under  title  I,  in  the  title  I  schools.  expiring  provisions  of  the  school  library  title 

Oregon 921.  948         Many  of  us  share  the  conviction  of  the  °^  ^^'^  relating  to  schools  for  Indian  chii- 

R^^ut^nH n     junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  aides  h^"  h»^  ^T'^'"'^?.*  ,  °^t^o^'^  °''*''*" 

Rhode  Island ■. 0      -,.,,1^    o^oief    *v,«    t- i 4_              xi  dependent  schools.  Title  II  ESEA.  In  othpr 

south  Carolina 952. 081      ^°"J?  ^^^    tlie    teacher    in    countless  respects,  would  be  extended  for  3  fiscal  ye^ 

South  Dakota 867.  045     ^^ys.  They  could  relieve  the  teachers  of  as  win  all  other  titles  of  esea 

Tennessee 0     all   monitorial    duty   before    and   after  »            .            ,            ♦            , 

Texas  0     school,  and  during  lunch  time  and  recess  titlp  tt   iPsrA    r-r,vtMm.«,ro  -.,^»,o^.„,., 

Veraiont  9,808     work   that  teachers   perform,   such   as  tional  materials 

wifmngton eel'JS     '"aj-l^fg  papers  and  collecting  materials  For  the  second  year,  states  and  localities 

West  Virginia                '      0     and  Similar  tasks.  Aides  especially  quali-  are  spending  more  than  »100  million  for  the 

Wisconsin IIIII""                              0     ^^  could  work  under  the  supervision  of  basic  tools  of  education— school  library  re- 

Wyoming -"""""II""""          429.631     '^e  teacher  in  the  classroom  to  help  those  sources,  textbooks,  and  other  Instructional 

District  of  Columbia "     0     Students  in  need  of  individual  attention  materials.  Title  II  was  enacted  in  respome 

and  students  that  havp  fallpn  hphinH  <r>  *°   ^^  overwhelming   and  well-docvimented 

1  Amounts  estimated  on  basis  of  "one  dol-         ^  stuuenis  inat  nave  laiien  Denind  in  ^^^^                            "                                    "*" 

lar  per  each  0.01  per  centum"  by  which  "a     ^*".°"^  subjects.  ^^^.^  ^j^^^  two-thirds  of  the  public  elemen- 

State's  index  exceeds  the  national  effort  in-          Aiaes  would  have  been  recruited  from  tary  schools  had  no  libraries  and  more  than 

dex"  and  the  sum  of  the  5-17  population,     among  housewives,  some  of  whom  might  80   percent   of   those   with   libraries   lacked 

low-Income  factor.  $3,000  per  annum  AFDC      have  had  a  College  background,  and  from  trained  librarians. 

(January  1967);   migratory  children  of  ml-     other  personnel  such  as  retired  teachers  Public  school  levels  of  6.2  library  books 

S^**'^nS'll!''foit  rvy"^"^    !^'^K»  \  ^?^^     *^0  would  <ievote  part  of  the  day  to  such  P"  PuP"  and  «2.28  annual  expenditure  for 

66);  children  in  foster  homes  (public)  Jan-     ^Q^y^                                                    ^    u  ouv-n  jjooks    per    pupil    were    below    the    recom- 

iiary  1967;  dependent  and  neglected  children          rn,'        >„^„,^„  .„  *t-     o        ^     ..•„  x..  mended  professional  standards  of  10  books 

(May  1967);  juvenile  delinquent  (May  1967).         There  remains  in  the  Senate  bill  the  and  a  $4  to  $6  per  pupil  annual  expenditure 

estimated  A.DA.  handicapped  children  1965-     House-passed  language  to  strengthen  the  for  books. 

66.  Effort  index  based  on  estimated  total  ex-     provisions  of  the  training  of  aides  under  The  committee  is  pleased  that  funds  from 

pendltures  for  public  elemenUry   and   sec-     title  I  and  title  V  of  Elementary  and  Sec-  *'*'«  ^I  have  helped  schools  meet  this  need. 

ondary  education  from  aU  sources,  1966-67     ondary  Education  Act.  Maximum  cooper-  State  plans  indicate  that: 

and  total  personal  Income,  1966.                         ation  is  required  between  the  aides  and  ^•^^'^   "''^   P"*>"<=   ^'^^°°^   libraries  were 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  table  sets  forth  the     t-l^e  teaching  staffs  during  the  training  ^^lo^iifnit^n  <.f„rf«„t»  o^h  1  o     ,„.      *     k 

octirvof^^  o^»,.,..<.„  ^v.j-1,           ij                     rwinH                                                                 ■»  49  million  Students  and  1.9  million  teach- 

estimated  amounts  which  would  accrue     P«"oa-            .    ,    „     „      .^  ers  in  public  and  nonpublic  elementary  and 

were  this  provision  to  be  fully  funded  in        At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should  secondary  schools  now  have  access  to  books 

this  fiscal  year.                                                   like  to  say  a  word  about  the  duration  of  and  materials  acquired  with  Federal  assist- 

I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  from  the  programs  imder  the  various  titles  of  Pub-  ance. 
standpoint  of  legislative  history  that  the  Uc  Law  89-10  and  the  Adult  Education  ^'^®  percent,  or  a  minimum  of  $50.ooo,  of 
amount  authorized  for  this  purpose  is  Act  of  1965.  We  had  accepted  from  the  ^^?^,  f^^]^'^  allotment  is  available  for  ad- 
over  and  above  the  amounts  authorized  House  the  2-year  extension  of  those  pro-  !^l  !^'"*VJ',t*"?,^°^*'^-  J°  l*^"*!"""  *°  "***; 
by  the  formula  under  title  I  and  ought  visions  of  the  act  relating  to  the  edSca-  fgln^eT  a  fusing  S  funds  S"conduc1 
to  be  requested  separately.  It  was  not  tion  of  Indian  children  and  Department  X^h^s  to  privide  consuUan^  se.^?c« 
our  intent  in  taking  this  amendment  to  of  Defense  overseas  schools.  In  all  other  and  to  prepare  publications  for  inservice 
diminish  amounts  to  be  appropriated  for  respects  we  held  to  a  series  of  3-year  ex-  teacher  education  m  selecting  and  utiuzing 
other  provisions  of  title  I.                                 tensions.  This  was  dictated  by  our  desire  instructional  materials.  The  committee  heard 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should     to  eive  as  much  assurance  as  possible  to  *«st'n»ony  that  27  states  are  developing  in- 

llke  briefly  to  discuss  amendments  which     school  districts  throughout  the  country  ^f"<=*'onai  materials  centers  for  demonstw- 

appear  in  the  House  bill  and  were  ac-     on  the  duration  of  the  elementary  and  added^'Sh^f  ubrar^  ^nprlunr.**'t!f  fhMr 

cepted  by  the  Senate.  These  were  not     secondary  programs  and  the  authorized  sSrf                       ^  supervisors   to  their 

taken  from  the  House  bill;  rather,  the     level  of  funding  we  hope  will  govern  the  The  esea  Amendmcnte  of  1966  added  In- 

committee      considered     carefully      an     appropriations  process  in  each  of  those  dian  children  enrolled  in  schools  operated  by 

amendment     proposed     by     the     distin-      years.  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and   children 

gulshed  Senator   from  Wisconsin    [Mr.         In  our  wish  to  meet  this  criterion  we  enrolled  in  overseas  dependent  schools  oper- 

Nelson]      which     incorporated      these     further  have  authorized  studies  to   be  *'^®**  ^^  ^®  Department  of  Defense  to  those 

amendments,  together  with  an  amend-     made  upon  matters  of  obtaining  more  *=*^"'^'"*'^  served  by  title  u. 

ment  he  offered  to  title  III  of  Public  Law     rapidly   precise   caseload   data    factors  "^^'^  ^^^'-  """"^  **^""  •125,000  win  be  spent 

89-10.                                                                      We  have  also  In  title  IV  of  H  R   7«iq   rff  ^  Provide  textbooks,  library  books,  and  other 

The  committee  heard  excellent  testi-  which  ?  sh^aJl  ^pea^^ter' ^ovid^^^^  '^^ZTfor^rZ^S'TooZSn 
mony  from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  mechanism  which  we  hope  will  help  to  were  authoriLd  for^niy  1  year  To  S 
and  from  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  bring  into  consonance  the  budgetary  the  continuance  of  the  program  and  to  make 
totality  of  his  amendment.  In  the  com-  cycle  of  the  local  school  district  and  the  t^e  authority  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the 
mlttee  markup  sessions  a  consensus  appropriations  cycle  of  the  Congress.  *'*'*'■  ****  committee  proposes  program  ex- 
evolved  that  the  substance  of  the  amend-  Mr.  President,  in  title  n  of  Public  **'^**°'^  through  fiscal  year  1969. 
ment  had  much  merit  but  that  the  Law  89-10  the  title  which  is  concerned  ^  recommending  an  extension  of  the  basic 
realities  of  the  budgetary  situation  were     with  library  resource  materials  for  all  ,"n''if  .1}  authorizauon   through   fiscal  year 

cult  this  year  to  further   expand  the     program  with  moderate  increases  each  public  acceptance  and  that  it  has  provoked 
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far  less  controversy  than  some  feared  at  its 
inception.  The  committee  congratulates  all 
parties  who  have  worked  together  In  achiev- 
ing the  record  of  progress  that  has  been 
made. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  with  title 
in  of  Public  Law  89-10,  the  supplemen- 
tary educational  services  and  centers 
title,  we  meet  a  third  great  problem. 

In  the  House  bill  as  it  came  to  us 
title  III  of  the  present  act  was  super- 
ceded by  a  State-grant-State-plan  pro- 
gram, 100  percent  federally  financed  but 
administered  in  its  entirety  in  terms  of 
the  funds  appropriated,  through  State 
educational  agencies. 

Our  committee  had  been  aware  of  the 
long-range  need  to  transfer  from  the 
OfQce  of  Education  this  program.  Sena- 
tors will  recall  that  in  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  act,  we  proposed,  and  the 
Senate  approved,  a  25-percent  reserva- 
tion of  title  III  funds  for  administration 
by  the  State  educational  agency.  We  were 
unable  to  convince  our  colleagues  in  con- 
ference as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Subsequently,  the  1966  amendments 
enacted  into  law  left  with  the  OflQce  of 
Education  the  responsibility  for  admin- 
istering on  a  project  basis  all  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  title. 

It  is  on  this  previous  history  that  our 
present  recommendations  are  based.  We 
feel,  as  we  expressed  in  the  report,  that 
a  transition  should  take  place  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  title  HI.  Our  recommen- 
dations are  that  the  transition  take 
place  in  an  orderly  fashion  over  a  3-year 
period,  with  increasing  responsibility  in 
each  year  being  placed  upon  the  State 
educational  agency. 

We  therefore  propose  that  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  one-third  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated; in  fiscal  year  1970.  50  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated;  and  in  fiscal  year 
1971.  66%  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  title  be  administered  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies. 

Concomitantly,  we  have  sought  to  pro- 
vide a  mechanism  which  will  bring  as 
directly  and  as  objectively  as  possible  to 
the  Congress  an  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
grams funded  under  this  title,  together 
with  recommendations  from  every  State 
In  the  Union  as  to  further  changes  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  this  title. 

Our  committee  report  on  title  III  Is 
most  comprehensive.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
excerpts  from  the  short  summary  and 
the  body  of  the  committee  report  and 
the  section-by-section  analysis  relating 
to  title  m  be  printed. 

The       ACTING       PRESIDENT      pro 
tempore.   Without   objection,    the  ma- 
terial will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Short  Summary  of  the  Principal  Provisions 

or  THE  BILL 

If  H.R.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  In  existing  law : 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  H  Jl.  7819  would : 

In  part  C  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819,  which 
relates  to  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  under  ESEA,  the  committee  haa 
adopted  the  House  format  of  changing  the 
existing  program  from  a  Federal  Into  a  State 
plan  State  grant  operation.  In  doing  so,  how- 
ever. It  modified  the  House  provision  by: 

(1)  providing  for  a  3 -year  transfer  period 


from  the  present  pattern  of  operation  to  the 
proposed  pattern  of  operation  commencing 
m  fiscal  year  1969  under  which  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  33 1^  percent  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated would  be  released  directly  to  State 
educational  agencies,  in  fiscal  year  1970,  50 
percent  of  funds  appropriated  would  be  avaU- 
able,  and  finally  In  fiscal  year  1971  this 
amount  would  rise  to  66%  percent  of  the 
funds  appropriated.  In  each  year  the  re- 
maining percentage  of  the  funds  would  be 
administered  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  under  existing  law.  The  formula 
for  apportioning  funds  among  the  States, 
however,  remains  that  of  existing  law  and 
was  not  disturbed  either  by  the  Hotise  or  by 
the  Senate  committee.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  would  be  earmarked 
for  title  III  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

(2)  providing  for  the  establishment  and 
funding  within  the  State  educational 
agency  of  State  advisory  councils  whose 
functions  would  Include : 

(a)  Advising  the  chief  State  school  offi- 
cer on  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan 
for  administration  of  title  III  grant  moneys 
transmitted  to  the  State. 

(b)  Reviewing  annually  the  State  plan  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  review  recommending 
to  the  chief  State  school  officer  modifications 
or  amendments  to  the  State  plan. 

(c)  Reviewing  applications  received  and 
upon  the  basis  of  such  review  recommend- 
ing to  the  chief  State  school  officer  the  dis- 
position to  be  made  of  the  applications  and 
maintaining  records  of  applications  received. 

(d)  Annually  reviewing  for  the  purposes  of 
evaluation  the  approved  plans  and  programs 
funded  imder  the  authority  within  the  State, 
transmitting  its  report  upon  the  evaluation 
of  plans  and  programs  to  the  chief  State 
school  officer  and  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council,  together  with  Its  recommendations, 
based  upon  Its  analysis  of  the  operations  of 
the  program,  for  such  changes  as  In  Its  judg- 
ment it  believes  to  be  warranted  In  the  basic 
statute,  the  State  plan,  and  the  State  or  the 
National  procedures  governing  the  title  III 
area. 

(e)  Based  upon  its  evaluation  and  review 
procedures,  selecting  among  programs 
funded,  those  which,  in  Its  Judgment,  It  be- 
lieves to  be  of  an  exemplary  character.  Ar- 
ranging through  the  chief  State  school  officer 
for  appropriate  dissemination  of  such  pro- 
grams to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State,  and 
through  the  National  Advisory  Council,  to 
the  attention  of  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

(3)  Providing  In  parallel  fashion  for  a 
change  In  the  status  of  the  present  Advisory 
Committee  on  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services  which  currently  Is  ap- 
p>olnted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
by  reconstituting  It  as  a  Presidentlally  ap- 
pointed National  Advisory  Council  on  Sup- 
plementary Centers  and  Services,  which  Is 
charged  with  the  duties  of  (a)  advising  the 
Commissioner  on  the  preparation  of  regrula- 
tlons;  (b)  reviewing  the  administration  and 
operation  of  title  ni;  (c)  evaluating  pro- 
grams and  projects  carried  out  by  the  Com- 
missioner; and  (d)  annually  transmitting  to 
the  Congress  Its  report  containing  recom- 
mendations for  such  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative changes  as  it  deems  desirable. 

Modest  Increases  over  the  present  (500  mil- 
lion authorization  for  title  m  are  provided 
through  Increments  of  $25  million  over  the 
previous  year's  authorization  for  each  of  the 
3  years  the  program  is  extended. 


TTTLK  m,  ESEA,  COMMENTS SUPPLrMKNTARY 

Educational  Centers  and  Services 
The  program  of  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  assist  and  stimulate  the  estab- 
lishment of  supplementary  educational  cen- 
ters and  services  is  specifically  designed  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  new  or  improved 


educational  Ideas,  practices,  and  techniques 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  Nation.  New  and  Improved 
educational  Ideas,  practices,  and  techniques 
may  be  Introduced  by  a  variety  of  programs 
and  activities — planning  and  developing  new 
educational  programs;  comprehensive  pro- 
grams involving  a  full  range  of  new  ap- 
proaches designed  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
education  available  in  the  schools  of  whole 
areas  of  a  State;  special  educationally  related 
services  designed  to  enable  and  encourage 
persons  to  enter,  remain  In,  or  re-enter  edu- 
cation programs;  academic  services  for 
adults;  specialized  Instruction  for  advanced 
students,  handicapped  persons,  or  preschool 
children;  making  modern  educational  equip- 
ment available  to  children;  educational  ra- 
dio and  television  programs;  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  critical  educational  needs: 
special  educational  services  for  persons  who 
are  Isolated  from  normal  educational  oppor- 
tunities; and  encouraging  community  In- 
volvement in  education  programs. 

Since  the  enactment  of  title  m.  In  1965, 
more  than  5,000  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  15.000  school  districts,  requesting 
$509  million. 'The  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, acting  upon  the  recommendations  of 
State  educational  agencies,  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  experts,  has  approved 
for  support  2,235  proposals  costing  $208  mil- 
lion— 39  percent  of  the  proposals  submitted 
and  29  percent  of  the  amounts  requested. 
Title  ni  programs  have  served  nearly  10 
million  public  and  nonpublic  elementary 
and  secondary  school  pupils,  93,000  pre- 
school children,  250,000  out-of -school  youth. 
255,000  classroom  teachers,  and  131,000  par- 
ents and  other  adults. 

The  central  purpose  of  title  m  Is  more 
relevant  today  than  it  was  in  1965  when  It 
was  first  enacted.  After  2  years  of  experience 
In  administering  Utle  III.  the  partnership  of 
school  districts.  States,  and  the  Office  of 
Education  is  beginning  to  produce  results. 
The  educational  community  realizes  which 
kinds  of  projects  are  valuable.  State  depart- 
ments of  education,  local  school  systems,  and 
the  Office  of  Education  are  working  out  pro- 
cedures and  organizational  structures  for  ad- 
ministering a  program  to  bring  purposeful 
change  and  experimentation  to  the  schools 
on  a  regvUar  basis. 

The  new  Federal-State  relationships  de- 
veloped In  the  administration  of  title  III 
have  occasioned  some  adjustment;  they  have 
also  resulted  In  success  and  promise.  These 
cooperative  relationships  have  resulted  In 
unprecedented  communication  and  Interac- 
tion at  the  various  levels  of  education  ad- 
ministration In  the  coimtry.  This  has  pro- 
duced creative  thinking  and  has  stimulated 
activity  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, would  not  have  developed  without 
the  title  in  program. 

In  an  Independent  study  of  title  in  di- 
rected by  Prof.  Richard  Miller,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  nearly  all  of  the  20 
scholars  engaged  In  the  study  were  lauda- 
tory about  the  accomplishments  of  title  ni 
during  Its  first  year.  They  predicted  even 
more  significant  accomplishments  in  the  fu- 
ture. (The  full  text  of  the  study  is  available 
in  the  committee  print,  "Notes  and  Work- 
ing Papers  Concerning  the  Administration 
of  Programs  Authorized  Under  Title  in  of 
Public  Law  89-10.") 

Dr.  Richard  J.  MUler,  director  of  the  study, 
writes: 

"Title  IV  [of  ESEA]  more  In  terms  of 
larger  regions  and  title  in  more  In  terms 
of  local  school  systems  within  States  have 
stimulated  more  serious,  fresh,  and  creative 
educational  conversation  than  anything  else 
m  our  national  history." 

Harry  Passow,  professor  of  education  at 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  University,  says: 
"Of  all  parts  of  the  ESEA,  title  m  is  per- 
haps the  most  exciting  and  without  doubt, 
the  most  challenging." 
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And  Thomaa  Pettigrew,  associate  profes- 
sor of  social  psychology  at  Harvard,  observes: 

"Only  in  America  do  we  find  national  leg- 
islation explicitly  to  foster  Innovation  and 
change  in  education  as  goals  in  themselves." 

ADMINISTRATION     Of    THE    PROGHAM 

Under  present  law.  the  major  administra- 
tive responsibility  for  the  program  of  grants 
for  supplementary  centers  and  services  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Office  of  Education.  Local  edu- 
cational agencies  apply  directly  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  The  Commissioner, 
after  receiving  the  advice  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agencies,  expert  field  reviewers,  and  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Supplementary  Centers 
and  Services,  approves  applications  and 
makes  grants  directly  to  local  educational 
agencies. 

The  House  bill,  as  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, would  amend  the  basic  administra- 
tive mechanism  to  provide  that  all  of  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  program  would 
be  paid  to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1968.  The 
States  would  then  carry  out  the  program  on 
the  basis  of  a  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Commissioner.  There  would  be  no  require- 
ment that  funds  be  granted  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies.  If  a  chief  State  school  of- 
ficer so  decided,  a  State  educational  agency 
could  retain  the  Federal  funds  and  administer 
the  program  directly. 

In  1965,  during  the  original  work  on  Public 
Law  89-10,  the  Senate  considered  and  re- 
jected a  proposal  to  pspvide  such  an  admin- 
istrative mechanism  for  title  m.  At  that 
time  It  was  felt  that  the  administration  of 
the  program  should  be  vested  in  the  Office  of 
Education  and  that  the  committee  would  re- 
consider the  question  when  the  program  was 
reviewed. 

Last  year,  the  committee  did  reconsider 
the  question  and  recommended  that  25  per- 
cent of  the  funds  be  administered  at  the 
State  level.  This  recommendation  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  but  was  rejected  In  conference. 
The  program  was  extended  for  2  years  with- 
out such  a  provision. 

The  amendment  proposed  in  the  House  bill, 
presented  once  again  to  the  committee,  ques- 
tions concerning  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
States  in  the  administration  of  title  HI. 

The  committee  devoted  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  hearings  to  the  consideration  of 
the  administration  of  title  m.  Most  witnesses 
favored  an  increased  degree  of  responsibility 
for  State  educational  agencies  in  the  pro- 
gram. These  witnesses  expressed  concern  that, 
unless  the  States  were  given  greater  responsi- 
bility, the  program  would  result  In  an  altera- 
tion of  the  present  roles  of  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  with  respect  to  their 
respective  responsibilities  for  educational 
decisionmaking. 

However,  a  number  expressed  concern  that 
the  impact  of  a  program  such  as  title  III 
would  be  lessened  in  some  areas  if  the  re- 
sponsibility for  administration  were  vested 
solely  in  the  States.  It  was  contended  that 
the  nature  of  the  program  did  not  lend  it- 
self to  the  State  plan-State  grant  mechanism 
which  is  being  used  in  other  education  pro- 
grams. 

Those  who  favored  the  present  law  pointed 
out  that  expressed  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
authorization  of  the  program  was  to  stimu- 
late the  adoption  of  new  educational  pro- 
grams and  techniques  which  would  bring  re- 
cent findings  of  research  to  bear  on  critical 
educational  problems.  Therefore,  they  con- 
tended, the  national  perspective  of  the  Office 
of  Education,  together  with  Its  educational 
resources,  was  vital  to  carry  out  this  Intent 
of  Congress.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  a  State 
plan  program  is  such  that  the  hard  date 
necessary  for  Congress  to  review  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program  and,  thereby,  evaluate 
Its  success,  is  difficult  to  obtein.  If  the  Com- 
missioner is  charged  by  Congress  with  In- 
suring that  Ite  Intent  is  being  carried  out, 
he  must  have  siifflcient  administrative  con- 
trol to  do  so. 
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The  following  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
present  administrative  mechanism  were  of- 
fered by  the  Commissioner  of  Education: 

"Given  the  Umited  funds  available  for 
title  III  and  given  the  limited  number  of 
demonstrations  which  can  be  supported,  a 
nationwide  selection  of  projects  based  on 
independent  Judgment  which  seeks  a  com- 
mon standard  of  excellence  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  schools  will  do  more  to  raise 
the  quality  of  education  than  any  other  way 
of  administering  the  program. 

"Nationwide  selection  avoids  unnecessary 
duplication  and  conserves  both  human  and 
financial  resoxirces. 

"Many  State  educational  agencies  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  title  ni. 

"The  proposed  House  amendments  made 
no  provisions  for  funding  programs  satisfy- 
ing a  uniquely  national  need — the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  big  cities  are  a  case  In 
point. 

"Under  a  State  plan  system  at  the  present 
time,  there  would  be  a  tendency  In  many 
States  to  favor  the  needs  of  rural  districts 
over  those  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 
"The  Office  of  Education  has  the  drawing 
power  to  attract  some  of  the  best  telent  In 
the  country  to  help  administer  title  m." 

Witnesses  who  favored  the  House  amend- 
ment argued  that  the  present  administration 
of  title  m  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  present 
relationship  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  local  educational 
agencies.  It  was  steted  that  title  HI  pro- 
hibited State  educational  agencies  from  ex- 
ercising their  administrative  responsibilities. 
The  executive  secretary  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation: 

"•  •  •  that  title  in  should  be  amended 
In  1967  to  require  operating  State  plans  for 
Its  administration  in  every  State  not  later 
than  July  1,  1968,  with  State  plans  becoming 
effective  during  the  current  fiscal  year  as 
rapidly  as  the  States  can  prepare  such  plans 
and  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  can 
approve  them.  That  Is  what  HJi.  7819  au- 
thorizes, and  we  respectfully  request  your 
concurrence  with  that  authorization.  State 
systems  of  regional  service  centers,  admin- 
istered with  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  Federal  funds  ear- 
marked for  the  Federal  Government's  own 
purposes,  could  provide  the  coordinated  sup- 
plementary services  needed  in  all  States  im- 
der  the  arrangements  of  H.R.  7819." 

The  committee,  being  firmly  committed  to 
the  concept  of  the  primacy  of  local  and  State 
control  of  education.  In  areas  other  than 
those  governed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  feels  that  the  major  part  of 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  should  be  at  the  State  and  lo- 
cal levels.  Federal  aid  programs  should  not — 
as  a  side  effect — be  an  instrument  for  alter- 
ing Federal-state-local  relationships  in  the 
educational  system.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  Intends  that  Federal  programs  be 
effective  In  attaining  the  stated  purpose  of 
those  programs:  In  the  case  of  title  III,  this 
Is  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  by 
encouraging  the  communities  served  by 
school  districts  to  adopt  new  and  Improved 
educational  ideas  and  techniques. 

Title  ni  has  never  been  an  attempt  to 
undercut  the  general  responsibility  of  the 
state  educational  agency  for  the  schools 
within  the  State.  It  certainly  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  set  up  a  system  of  federally  run 
schools.  It  is  not  an  attempt  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  over  the  operational  re- 
sponsibility for  American  education.  This  re- 
sponsibility must  remain  on  the  local  and 
State  levels. 

During  the  course  of  the  committee's  de- 
liberations, it  was  decided  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  title 
in  should  be  vested  In  the  State  educational 
agencies  under  State  plans.  However,  a  part 
of  the  program,  focused  on  critical  educa- 


tional problems,  would  remain  with  the  Of. 
fice  of  Education. 

The  committee  amendment  would  amend 
title  ni  In  Its  entirety,  to  provide  for 

(1)  A  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
program  by  establishing  a  Stete  plan-State 
grant  program; 

(2)  Appropriate  systems  of  review  and 
evaluation  to  insure  that  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress  Is  being  carried  out; 

(3)  The  establishment  of  State  advisorv 
councils  to  advise  the  States  In  the  admlnls- 
tration  of  the  program  and  to  evaluate  pro- 
grams and  projects  funded  under  the  title' 
and 

(4)  The  strengthening  of  the  reconsti- 
tuted National  Advisory  CouncU  throueh 
provision  for  additional  responsibilities  and 
greater  Independence. 


STATE    PLANS 

Sections  305  and  306  would  be  entirely 
new  sections,  added  by  the  amendment 
which  reflect  the  basic  changes  In  adminis- 
trative structure  of  the  program.  SecUon  305 
provides  that  States  desiring  to  receive  pay- 
ments under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
establish  a  State  advisory  council  within  the 
State  educational  agency.  Further,  a  State 
would,  for  each  fiscal  year  It  desires  to  par- 
ticipate, set  dates  for  the  submission  of  ap- 
plications by  local  educational  agencies  to 
the  State  agency,  and  submit,  in  substantial- 
ly approvable  form,  a  State  plan  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  his  approval.  Any  State  whicii 
has  had  Its  State  plan  for  that  fiscal  year 
approved  may  receive  payments  to  carry  out 
the  State  plan.  Any  State  which  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  final  action  of  the  CommU- 
sloner  In  disapproving  its  plan  has  a  right  to 
a  hearing  and  may  resort  to  Judicial  review 
of  the  Commissioner's  final  action. 

In  order  to  be  approved,  a  State  plan  would 
need  to  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  A  detailed  plan  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  will  be  expended  solely  for 
the  Improvement  of  education  In  the  State 
through  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies. Such  plan  must  Include  a  statement  of 
the  educational  needs  within  the  Stete  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  Stete  will  use  the 
funds  paid  to  the  Stete  under  the  title  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  Included  In  the 
statement.  It  Is  expected  that  the  States  will 
conduct  surveys  Involving  objective  crlterU 
and  measuremente  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
educational  needs  of  persons  within  the 
State. 

(2)  Set  forth  the  administrative  organlza- 
Uon  and  procedures  to  be  used  In  carrying 
out  the  Stete  plan,  Including  the  qualifica- 
tions for  personnel  having  responsibilities  In 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan.  Such 
organization  and  procedures  are  to  be  set 
forth  in  such  detell  as  the  Commissioner 
prescribes  by  regulation. 

(3)  Set  forth  criteria  for  achieving  equita- 
ble distribution  of  assistence  under  the  title 
throughout  the  Stete.  Such  criteria  are  to 
be  based  on  consideration  of  the  size  and 
population  of  the  Stete,  the  geographical 
distribution  and  density  of  the  population 
within  the  Stete,  and  the  relative  need  with- 
in the  Stete  for  the  kinds  of  services  and 
activities  to  be  provided  In  light  of  the 
relative  financial  ability  of  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  Stete  to  provide  such 
services  and  activities. 

The  committee  expecte  the  ComnUssloner. 
in  approving  State  plans,  to  scrutinize  the 
criteria  set  forth  and  to  make  certain  that 
the  unique  needs  of  persons  In  densely  popu- 
lated areas  and  In  sparsely  settled  rural  areas 
are  given  special  consideration  in  such  cri- 
teria. Failure  to  give  adequate  considera- 
tion to  any  significant  geographical  area  of 
the  Stete  or  to  any  group  should  raise  grave 
questions  as  to  whether  the  State  plan  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  stetute. 

(4)  Provision  is  made  for  giving  special 
consideration  to  applications  from  local  edu- 
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catlonal  agencies  which  are  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  but  which  are  unable  to  meet 
critical  educational  needs  (including  pre- 
ichool  education  and  bilingual  education) 
(or  better  facilities  which  arise  because  some 
or  all  of  their  schools  are  seriously  over- 
crowded, obsolete,  or  unsafe.  Projecte  to  meet 
such  critical  needs  may  be  designed  for  more 
efficient  educational  use  of  present  facilities 
or.  where  necessary,  for  construction  of  new 
faciUtles. 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  If 
there  is  a  need  for  new  and  improved  edu- 
cational ideas,  practices,  and  techniques  In 
any  aspect  of  our  education  program.  It  Is 
certainly  In  the  area  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems now  being  faced  by  our  schools.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  States  and  the  Office  of 
Education  will  focus  their  attention  on  solv- 
ing critical  educational  problems  with  the 
resources  available  under  title  III. 

(5)  Provision  Is  made  for  giving  special 
consideration  to  applications  for  operational 
grants  proposing  to  carry  out  programs 
planned  and  developed  virith  assistence  from 
planning  grante  under  the  title.  In  general, 
local  educational  agencies  desiring  to  initiate 
operational  programs  should  give  consider- 
able time  and  effort  to  planning  and  develop- 
ing the  programs  to  be  Initiated.  The  present 
law  and  the  amendment  provide  for  plan- 
ning grants  to  assist  schools  in  preparing 
high-quality  programs.  The  committee  is  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  operational  pro- 
grams which  have  been  developed  with 
plarmlng  grante.  Therefore,  It  is  expected 
that  operational  grants  will  be  preceded  by 
planning  grante  and  that  applications  for 
operational  grants  which  are  Intended  to 
carry  out  programs  planned  under  a  plan- 
ning grant  take  precedence  over  applications 
for  operational  grante  not  so  planned. 

(6)  Provide  for  the  adoption  of  workable 
procedures  for  the  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  programs  assisted  under  the  title; 
dissemination  of  the  resulte  of  such  evalua- 
tion and  of  other  information  concerning 
such  programs;  and  adoption,  where  appro- 
priate, of  promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  programs. 

The  primary  purpose  of  title  in  is  to 
stimulate  the  adoption  of  new  and  improved 
educational  ideas,  practices,  and  techniques 
in  the  schools  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
cannot  be  effectuated  unless  programs  are 
evaluated  and  the  results  of  evaluations  are 
widely  disseminated.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  States  are  required  to  adopt  procedures 
for  evaluation  and  dissemination.  Further- 
more, If  schools  are  to  adopt  new  educational 
programs  as  the  result  of  contect  with  title 
in  programs,  the  means  for  obtaining  InfOT- 
mation  must  be  made  available  and  technical 
assistance  must  be  given  to  those  schools 
for  effectuating  necessary  changes.  The  com- 
mittee urges  the  Stetes  to  provide  local 
educational  agencies  which  have  not  had  title 
HI  grante  with  assistence  in  adopting  prom- 
ising educational  programs  developed  or 
demonstrated. 

(7)  Provide  that  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  amount  which  the  Stete  is  eligible  to 
receive  under  the  State  plan  shall  be  used 
for  grante  for  planning  programs  or  projecte 
and  operational  programs  and  projecte  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section  303(2). 
Failure  to  so  provide  would  not  constitute 
a  defect  sufficiently  serious  as  to  require 
rejection  of  the  State  plan  on  the  grounds 
that  the  omission  renders  the  Stete  plan 
unapprovable.  However,  such  omission  would, 
under  the  selective  veto  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 305(c),  result  In  a  withholding  of  60 
percent  of  the  funds  otherwise  avaUable  to 
'he  State  for  use  by  the  Commissioner  in 
funding  such  projecte. 

Title  ni  grante  may  be  made  solely  for 
'he  purpose  of  assisting  local  educational 
agencies  in  planning,  establishing,  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  which  are  designed  to 
stimulate,  and  which  hold  promise  of  mak- 
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Ing  substantial  progress  toward  effectuating, 
the  adoption  of  new  and  improved  educa- 
tional ideas,  practices,  and  techniques  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  Stete.  This  require- 
ment Is  implicit  In  the  very  nature  of  title 
in.  Unless  satisfactory  assurance  Is  provided 
In  the  Stete  plan  that  grants  will  be  made 
for  this  purpose,  the  Commissioner  may  not 
approve  the  State  plan.  In  order  to  assure 
that  this  requirement  Is  implemented  to  the 
satisfaction  of  congressional  intent,  the 
amendment  requires  that  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  amount  a  State  receives  must  be  used 
for  planning  projecte  and  operational  pro- 
grams specifically  designed  to  be  demonstra- 
tion programs. 

(8)  Provision  must  be  made  that  not  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  amount  for  which 
the  Stete  is  eligible  under  section  305  shall 
be  used  for  programs  and  projects  for  handi- 
capped children. 

(9)  Contein  policies  and  procedures  which 
will  insure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
not  be  commingled  with  Stete  funds  and 
will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational 
purposes. 

(10)  Provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
funds  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  Insure  that  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  Stete  under  the  title  are  properly  dis- 
bursed and  accounted  for. 

(11)  It  must  provide  for  making  an  annual 
report  and  such  other  reporte,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  the  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  the  title  have  been  effective  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  areas  served  by  programs  sup- 
ported under  the  State  plan  and  In  the  Stete 
as  a  whole.  Including  reporte  of  evaluations 
made  in  accordance  with  objective  measure- 
mente under  the  State  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  806(b),  and  for  keeping 
such  reporte  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tions of  such  reporte. 

(12)  Provide  that  final  action  with  regard 
to  the  projKised  final  disposition  of  any  appli- 
cation (or  amendment  thereto)  shall  not  be 
taken  without  first  affording  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  or  agencies  submitting  such 
application  reasonable  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing. 

.(13)  It  must  contein  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  funds  received  pursuant  to  the 
title  by  any  local  educational  agency  will  not 
affect  the  amount  of  funds  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  may  receive  in  the  form  ol 
State  aid. 

In  approving  State  plans,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  expected  to  carefully  review  each 
plan  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  with  regard  to  the 
approval  of  each  plan.  If  the  Stete  plan  does 
not  meet  the  standards  set  forth  by  law,  the 
plan  shall  not  be  approved. 

The  coDunlttee  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  standards  laid  down  by  the  amendment 
are  high.  It  is  expected  that,  in  order  to 
meet  those  stendards.  State  educational 
agencies  will  expend  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  effort  In  the  preparation  of  plans.  It  Is 
for  this  reason  that  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  special  payment  to  the  State  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  administration  of  State 
plans. 

Further,  the  amendment  provides  that, 
should  the  Stete  fail  in  some  aspecto  to  meet 
the  requlremente,  it  is  not  precluded  from 
participation  in  the  program.  Subsection  (c) 
of  section  305  jjrovides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner may,  if  he  finds  that  a  Stete  plan  is 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  requlre- 
mente set  forth  by  law,  approve  a  part  of 


the  Stete  plan  and  pay  to  the  State  that  part 
of  the  amount  for  which  the  Stete  is  eli- 
gible under  section  306  which  is  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  part  of  the  Stete  plan  so 
approved.  The  remainder  of  the  amount  for 
which  the  Stete  is  eUgible  under  section  306 
may  be  paid  to  the  Stete  if  the  unapproved 
portion  of  the  Stete  plan  is  brought  into 
complete  compliance  with  the  requlremente 
set  forth  in  the  title.  The  Commissioner  may 
not  make  paymente  to  a  Stete  under  sub- 
section (c)  unless  the  amount  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  approved  portion  of  the  Stete 
plan  is  at  least  60  percent  of  the  maximum 
amount  for  which  the  State  is  eligible  under 
section  306. 

Local  educational  agencies  In  Stetes  which 
do  not  submit  Stete  plans  or  whose  Stete 
plans  are  not  approved  are  not  precluded 
from  the  benefite  of  title  m.  In  such  in- 
stances, with  regard  to  local  educational 
agencies,  the  program  will  continue  as  It  is 
in  present  law. 

STATE   ADVISORY    COUNCILS 

Under  the  amendment,  a  Stete  would 
create  virithln  Ite  State  educational  agency 
a  State  advisory  council  whose  functions  in- 
clude— 

(1)  Advising  the  Stete  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  for  ad- 
ministration of  title  m  grant  moneys  trans- 
mitted to  the  Stete. 

(2)  Reviewing  annually  the  Stete  plan  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  review  recommending 
to  the  Stete  educational  agency  modifications 
or  amendments  to  the  State  plan. 

(3)  Reviewing  applications  received  and 
upon  the  basis  of  such  review  recommending 
to  the  Stete  educational  agency  the  disposi- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  applications  and  maln- 
teinlng  records  of  applications  received. 

(4)  Annually  reviewing,  for  the  purposes 
of  evaluation,  the  approved  plans  and  pro- 
grams funded  under  the  authority  within 
the  Stete,  transmitting  Ite  report  upon  the 
evaluation  of  plans  and  programs  and  other 
activities  to  the  Stete  educational  agency 
and  to  the  National  Advisory  Council,  to- 
gether with  ite  recommendations,  based  upon 
ite  analysis  of  the  operations  of  the  program, 
for  such  changes  as  in  ite  Judgment  It  be- 
lieves to  be  warranted  In  the  basic  stetute, 
the  Stete  plan,  and  the  Stete  or  the  National 
procediu-es  governing  the  title  m  area. 

(5)  Based  upon  Ite  evaluation  and  review 
procedures,  selecting  among  programs  fund- 
ed, those  which,  in  Ite  Judgment,  it  believes 
to  be  of  an  exemplary  character.  Arranging 
through  the  Stete  educational  agency  tar  ap- 
propriate dissemination  of  such  programs  to 
bring  them  to  the  attention  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  Stete,  and 
through  the  National  Advisory  Council,  to 
the  attention  of  local  edticational  agencies 
throughout  the  United  Stetes. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    STATE    ADVIBORT    COtTNCILa 

The  State  education  authority  would  ap- 
point to  the  council  individuals  who  are 
broadly  representetive  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  resources  of  the  State  and  of  the 
public  Interest  In  education  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  them  advice  and  counsel 
upon  the  operation  of  the  title  m  program 
within  the  Stete. 

While  no  number  is  specified  for  the  coun- 
cil's composition,  as  established  within  the 
Stete  educational  agency,  it  must  contain 
persons  representetive  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  Stete,  Institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  Stete,  profes- 
sional organizations  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  within  the  Stete,  and  of  or- 
ganizations promoting  the  Improvement  of 
education  within  the  Stete. 

Additionally,  each  council  must  contein  at 
least  one  Individual  representetive  of  areas 
of  professional  competence  in  dealing  with 
the  educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

It  Is  expected  that  Stete  advisory  councils 
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will  have  members  who  are  representative  of 
persons  who  are  otherwise  educationally  de- 
prived. 

Although  the  members  of  the  council  are 
to  be  representative  of  the  cultiural  resources 
of  the  State,  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  appointing  authority  may.  If  It  so 
chooses,  appoint  nonresidents  of  the  State 
to  the  advisory  council.  This  provision  could 
be  particularly  helpful  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  of  a  sparsely  settled  State  to 
assure  that  it  would  have  available  advice 
of  a  professional  nature,  particularly  for 
those  projects  or  programs  which  are  re- 
served under  the  proposed  language  for  meet- 
ing the  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children. 

To  assist  the  council  In  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities,  a  separate  authority  for 
funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  has  been  provided. 
The  separate  authorization  for  carrying  out 
the  detail  of  the  council  activity  is  parallel  to 
the  language  with  respect  to  the  grant  funds 
of  title  m  which,  as  in  the  House  version, 
may  not  be  commingled  with  State  funds. 

It  Is  a  method  which  could  alleviate  some 
of  the  dJfBcultles  that  might  be  encountered 
In  some  States  which  may  have  limitations 
upon  the  uses  for  which  State  funds  may 
be  employed.  Individuals  recruited  to  per- 
form the  professional  and  clerical  functions 
incident  to  the  State  advisory  council  opera- 
tion are  specifically  exempted  from  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  employment  and  com- 
pensation. 

The  State  educational  agency  would  estab- 
lish for  such  employees  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation as  it  deems  appropriate. 

AFPUCATIONS    PROCEDTTHB 

Consistent  with  the  philosophy  embodied 
In  title  I  of  ESEA,  applications  could  be  re- 
ceived only  from  a  local  educational  agency 
or  a  group  of  such  agencies. 

An  application,  although  received  from  a 
local  educational  agency  would,  as  at  present, 
be  planned,  prepared,  and  if  funded,  carried 
out  with  the  participation  of  persons  broadly 
representative  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  area  to  be  served.  The 
definition  of  the  term  "cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources"  is  contained  In  section 
304(a). 

The  application  would  be  transmitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  the  State 
educational  agency.  The  head  of  the  State 
educational  agency  upon  receiving  the  ap- 
plication would  direct  it  to  the  State  advis- 
ory council  and  to  such  panels  of  experts  in 
the  partlctUar  area  of  the  application  as  he 
designates  for  review.  In  coming  to  his  deci- 
sion upon  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the 
application,  the  head  of  the  State  educational 
agency  would  consider  the  recommendations 
from  both  the  State  advisory  council  and  the 
panel  of  experts  provided  under  section  304 
(b)(3). 

The  head  of  the  State  educational  agency 
would  not  be  bound  to  follow  the  recom- 
mendations provided  to  him  if  he  deemed, 
after  having  considered  the  points  raised, 
that  the  project,  program,  or  center  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  authority  contained  In  title 
ni  and  it  is  his  judgment  that  the  project 
is  merltorloxis  or  vice  versa. 

TRANSITION    TO    STATS   ADMINISTRATION 

Since  title  in  Is  already  In  operation,  it 
was  felt  that.  If  the  burden  of  administra- 
tion were  shifted  to  the  States  at  one  time, 
there  would  be  a  dlsjuncture  of  the  continu- 
ity of  the  program  at  the  local  level.  Further, 
It  was  felt  that  there  were  certain  educa- 
tional problems  of  such  universal  nature 
that  attention  at  the  national  level  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Therefore,  It  was  decided  to  provide  a  3- 
year,  three-stage  transition  period  during 
which  the  funds  appropriated  would  be 
turned  over  to  the  States.  One- third  would 
be  made  available  to  the  States  In  fiscal  year 


1969,  one-half  In  fiscal  1970  and  two-thirds 
in  1971.  The  ftinds  not  made  available  to  the 
States  under  State  plans  would  be  available 
for  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  same  manner  as  funds  are  available  un- 
der present  law. 

Generally,  grants  made  under  the  title  III 
program  entail  a  tentative  commitment  to 
fund  for  a  period  of  up  to  3  years.  At  the 
present  time,  grants  which  have  been  made 
tentatively  commit  approximately  $200  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  committee  does 
not  intend  that  participating  local  schools 
suffer  from  the  change  in  administration. 
The  Commissioner  and  the  States  are  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  in  assuring  continuity 
of  local  programs. 

Under  these  circumstances,  where  there 
are  existing  tentative  commitments  to  fund 
ongoing  programs,  an  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  all  or  part  of  such  com- 
mitments may  be  arranged.  Thus,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  the  committee  believes  that  the 
State  educational  agencies  and  the  Office  of 
Education  have  sufficient  flexibility  under 
their  respective  authorities  to  fimd  projects 
Jointly. 

The  Commissioner  and  the  States  are  ex- 
pected to  come  to  agreement  with  regard  to 
continuing  programs  before  the  State  plans 
are  finally  approved. 

It  Is  the  committee  hope  that  State  edu- 
cational agencies  will  want  to  include  in 
their  State  plans  provisions  for  affording 
joint  funding  of  programs  In  future  years. 

SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 

Section  306  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
to  make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
for  programs  or  projects  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  section  303  (uses  of  Federal 
funds)  from  funds  allotted  to  the  States 
but  which  are  not  available  for  grants  under 
State  plan.  In  the  case  of  a  State  for  which 
a  plan  has  been  approved  for  a  fiscal  year 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  in  that 
State  must  be  for  programs  or  projects  which 
show  promise  of  making  substantial  progress 
toward  meeting  educational  needs  conunon 
to  all  or  several  States.  The  Commissioner  Is 
directed  to  give  special  consideration  to  ap- 
plications proposing  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  available  to  children  of  migra- 
tory workers  and  applications  proposing  to 
solve  the  critical  problems  now  facing  educa- 
tors in  the  big  cities  and  In  remote,  sparsely 
settled  rural  areas. 

The  Commissioner  may  not  approve  an 
application  under  section  306  unless  the  ap- 
plication has  been  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency  for  com- 
ment and  recommendation  with  respect  to 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
with  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  appli- 
cation. At  least  15  percent  of  the  funds 
granted  under  section  306  must  be  used  for 
programs  designed  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children.  In  esUbllsh- 
Ing  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped last  year,  the  Congress  provided  that 
this  Biireau  "be  the  principal  agency  In  the 
Office  of  Education  for  administering  and 
carrying  out  programs  and  projects  relating 
to  the  education  and  training  of  the  handi- 
capped. •  •  •  ••  The  committee  expects  the 
Commissioner  to  utilize  the  current  re- 
sources and  expertise  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  and  add  to  these 
resources,  for  the  administration  of  title  ni 
projects  related  to  the  handicapped. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES,  AO- 
VISORT  COUNCILS,  AND  EVALUATION  AND  DIS- 
SEMINATION    ACTIVITIES 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  307  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each  State,  in 
addition  to  the  amount  it  receives  under  sec- 
tion 305,  amounts  equal  to  the  sums  expended 
by  such  State  for  activities  described  In  sec- 
tion 303(b)  (administration  of  State  plans, 
advisory  council  activities,  and  evaluation 
and  dissemination).  The  amount  so  paid  by 


the  Commissioner  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  7V4  percent  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  such  State  pursuant  to  section  302  for  an? 
fiscal  year  or  $150,000  ($60,000  in  the  case  ol 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territoiy  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever  is  greater 
The  amount  paid  for  the  admlnlstraUon  of 
the  State  plan  may  not  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  allotted  or 
$100,000  ($35,000  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands' 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Padflc 
Islands),  whichever  Is  greater. 

This  provision  is  made  because  the  com- 
mittee, being  firmly  convinced  that  high- 
quality  education  is  unattainable  on  a  wide 
scale  without  proper  and  efficient  admlnla- 
tration,  the  advice  of  experts,  and  program 
evaluation,  Is  assuring  that  adequate  fund- 
ing will  be  available  for  that  purpose.  The 
funds  paid  to  the  States  for  these  purposes 
are  an  additional  appropriation  and  are  not 
to  Ije  commingled  with  grant  money.  Thete 
funds  will  be  appropriated  as  a  separate  line 
item  In  the  appropriation. 

The  second  sentence  of  section  301(b)  wu 
added  by  the  committee  amendment  In  order 
to  assure  that  all  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  first  sentence  of  section 
301(b)  will  be  used  for  grants  to  local  educa- 
tUmal  agencies.  Such  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  administrative  expenses  at  either  the  Fed- 
eral level  or  the  State  level.  The  diversion  ol 
title  III  grant  money  for  dissemination  of 
Information  by  the  Office  of  Education  or  for 
conferences  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  such 
second  sentence  shall  be  used  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  administration  of  State  plans, 
the  activities  required  of  the  National  and 
State  advisory  councils,  and  evaluation  and 
disssemlnatlon  activities. 

NATIONAI.    AOVISORT    COUNCIL    ROLE 

The  committee  views  the  reconstltutlon  of 
the  present  title  m  Advisory  Committee  into 
a  Presldentially  appointed  National  Advisory 
Council  as  being  of  major  importance,  since 
to  this  new  body  have  been  assigned  respon- 
sibilities and  the  capability  to  fulfill  them, 
which  are  essential  to  the  carrying  out  by 
the  Congress  of  its  proper  function  of  review 
and  evaluation  of  programs  it  authorizes 
and  funds. 

There  has  been  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  the  need  for  a 
clear  and  rapid  channel  of  communication 
which  could  be  utilized  to  bring  to  it  periodi- 
cally and  in  an  orderly  manner,  the  views  of 
all  elements  which  make  up  the  educational 
community  on  the  way  In  which  programs 
are  operating,  the  projected  funding  levels 
which  would  be  required  for  further  opera- 
tion, and  frank  and  full  presentation  of 
those  aspects  of  the  program  which  may 
stand  in  need  of  change.  Equally  Important 
Is  the  fiow  of  information  regarding  ex- 
emplary programs  in  order  that  recognition 
can  be  given  to  ideas  and  concepts  which 
have  worked  and  should  therefore  be  emu- 
lated and  adapted  elsewhere. 

It  Is  also  the  hope  of  the  committee  that 
the  National  Advisory  Council  could  become 
the  forum  for  a  mutually  beneficial  ex- 
change of  viewpoints  between  the  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Educational  community 
which  could  lead  to  the  resolution  of  dllTer- 
ences  of  approach. 

As  set  forth  in  the  reported  bill  the  re- 
constituted National  Advisory  Council  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  the  satisfaction  of 
these  needs.  The  Council  has  no  power  to 
Impose  its  judgment  upon  the  Commissioner 
on  any  point  but  it  can  and  should  be  heard 
before  a  decision  is  taken.  The  committee 
Is  confident  that  the  counsel  which  would  be 
advanced  by  such  a  body  as  is  here  proposed, 
would  be  of  great  value  to  the  Commission- 
er. The  reports  and  findings  of  the  Coxuicll 
will  be  Invaluable  to  the  committee  and  the 
Congress. 
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j(2W    OR    IMPROVED     EDUCATIONAL    IDEAS,    PRAC- 
TICES,   OR    TECHNIQUES 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that 
the  standard  used  by  the  Office  of  Education 
(or  deciding  whether  an  application  em- 
bodied au  "innovative"  approach  has  been 
too  rigid  and  unrealistic.  The  committee 
understands  that,  if  an  Idea,  practice,  or 
technique  was  in  use  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try It  was  not  "innovative"  in  another  area 
of  the  country.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  stand- 
ard is  not  in  accord  with  congressional  in- 
tent. The  very  term  "innovative"  causes  the 
committee  some  concern.  It  is  not  subject  to 
such  a  precise  and  rigid  definition  as  has  been 
given  it  by  the  Office  of  Education.  For  the 
purposes  of  title  in  the  term  "Innovation" 
Is  defined  as  the  adoption  of  new  or  im- 
proved edticational  ideas,  practices,  or  tech- 
niques. 

TtUs  definition  will  not  support  the  setting 
of  a  nationwide  standard.  A  "new  or  im- 
proved" approach  in  one  area  may  not  be 
"new  or  improved"  in  another  area.  That 
which  is  "new  or  Improved"  In  a  subtirban 
school  may  not  be  appropriate  in  a  rural 
school  or  a  city  school.  Therefore,  the  stand- 
ards for  a  school  serving  suburbs  need  not 
be  the  same  for  nonsuburban  schools.  The 
decision  as  to  whether  an  application  em- 
bodies a  "new  or  improved"  approach  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  the  applicant  and  not  according  to  an 
abstract  national  or  State  standard.  The 
committee  expects  the  Commissioner  and 
the  States  to  set  high  standards  and  to  re- 
quire applicants  to  meet  them.  However, 
those  standards  must  be  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  persons  in  the  Individual  areas  being 
served. 

THE   FUTURE   OF   THE   PROGRAM 

The  committee  feels  that  the  administra- 
tive mechanism  provided  by  the  amendment 
Is  an  Improvement  on  present  law  and  that 
It  should  be  reviewed  to  the  end  that  it  be 
considered  In  other  traditional  State  plan 
programs.  State  educational  agencies  can 
be  strengthened  by  these  added  responsibili- 
Ues.  Both  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
State  educational  agencies  working  cooper- 
atively together  can  gain  new  insights  into 
the  educational  needs  of  American  school- 
children and  thus  attain  enhanced  expertise 
as  a  result  of  mutual  contact  afforded. 

It  is  our  hope  that  title  III  can  become 
a  major  Instrument  by  which  quality  edu- 
cation can  be  made  available  to  all  Ameri- 
can children.  No  child  need  be  limited  in  hU 
educational  opportunity  by  reason  of  his 
race,  religion,  place  of  residence,  economic 
circumstances,  or  handicap.  The  committee 
expects  the  Office  of  Education  and  State 
educational  agencies  to  cooperate  with  local 
school  districts  In  attaining  this  goal. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
pa8t  c — revision  of  title  ih  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  act  of  196s 
Section   131  amends  title  in  of  the  Ele- 
mentary  and  Secondary   Education   Act   of 
1965  in  Its  entirety. 

Appropriations  authorized 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  301  of  the  exist- 
ing law  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  carry 
out  a  program  of  grants  for  supplementary 
educational  centers  and  services  through  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

The  bill  would  amend  this  subsection  to 
delete  the  fiscal  year  limitation  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program;  thus  making  the  dura- 
tion of  the  program  continuous  with  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  (through 
fiscal  year  1971 ) . 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  of  the  exist- 
ing law  authorizes  specific  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1968.  but  for  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  may  be  hereafter  author- 
ized by  Congress. 

The  bill  would  add  appropriations  author- 


izations of  $525  million  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
$550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $575 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  addition,  the 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1968  through  1971  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  State  plans,  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional and  State  advisory  councils,  and  the 
evaluation  and  dissemination  activities  re- 
quired under  the  title. 

Allotment  among  States 
Section  302  of  existing  law  provides  for 
apportionment  of  title  III  funds  among  the 
States  and  the  outlying  areas.  The  new  sec- 
tion 302  provides  for  allotment  instead  of  ap- 
portionment. The  termination  date  of  the 
authority  to  transfer  funds  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  set  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1969  (existing  law  terminates  tills  authority 
June  30.  1967).  Present  law  authorizes  ap- 
portionment of  the  amount  necessary  for 
assistance  for  children  and  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  bill  would  revise  this  provi- 
sion BO  that  there  would  be  allotted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amovmt  nec- 
essary to  provide  programs  and  projects  for 
the  purpose  of  this  title  for  individuals  on 
reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  operated  for  Indian  children 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  authority  for  reapportionment  con- 
tained in  the  existing  section  302  Is  recast 
to  provide  that  the  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  be  required  during  the  period  for 
which  that  amount  is  available  shall  be 
available  for  grants  In  that  State  under  sec- 
tion 306.  or  if  not  needed  for  that  purpose 
may  be  reallotted  or  used  for  grants  under 
section  306  in  other  States. 

With  respect  to  amounts  not  granted  in 
one  fiscal  year  and  made  available  under 
section  306  or  reallotted.  the  bill  authorizes 
a  carryover  of  such  funds  so  that  they  re- 
main available  for  grants  during  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Section  303  provides  for  the  uses  of  funds 
under  title  m.  This  section  would  be  re- 
vised by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2)  set- 
ting forth,  as  a  purpose  for  which  funds  are 
to  be  used  under  title  Ul,  the  establishment 
or  expansion  of  exemplary  and  innovative 
educational  programs  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  adoption  of  new  educational 
programs  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  This 
paragraph  specifically  includes  dual  enroll- 
ment programs  among  exemplary  and  In- 
novative educational  programs;  also  educa- 
tional research  and  demonstration  projects 
described  In  section  503(4)  and  special  pro- 
grams for  handicapped  children  are  included 
as  new  educational  programs  which  ex- 
emplary and  Innovative  programs  should  be 
designed  to  stimulate. 

The  existing  subsection  (b)  of  section  303 
Is  embodied  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  with  the  following  principal  modifica- 
tions: 

(1)  Programs  for  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  and  activities  are  to  be  pro- 
vided especially  through  new  and  Improved 
approaches. 

(2)  Language  is  Included  similar  to  that 
contained  in  section  304(c)  of  existing  law 
providing  for  Initiating  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams or  projects  designed  to  meet  critical 
educational  needs  (particularly  projects 
which  will  result  in  more  effective  use  of 
existing  facilities)  In  the  case  of  any  local 
educational  agency  which  Is  making  a  rea- 
sonable tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless 
unable  to  meet  such  critical  needs.  Includ- 
ing preschool  education,  because  some  or 
all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded, 
obsolete,  or  unsafe. 

(3)  Bilingual  education  methods  would  be 
specifically  Included  among  the  examples  of 


supplementary  educational  sendees  that  may 
be  funded. 

(4)  Encoviraglng  community  Involvement 
In  educational  programs  would  be  Included 
in  the  listing  of  supplementary  educational 
services  and  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  uses  of  funds  under 
grants  made  to  local  educational  agencies  in 
accordance  with  approved  applications,  the 
bill  would  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  sec- 
tion 303,  providing  that  funds  may  be  used 
for  (1)  administration  of  State  plans,  (2)  ob- 
taining technical,  professional,  and  clerical 
assistance  and  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  to  assist  the  State  and  National 
advisory  councils  under  the  title,  and  (3) 
evaluation  of  plans,  prograims,  and  projects, 
and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  eval- 
uations. As  stated  In  the  analysis  of  section 
301,  these  activities  would  be  funded  by  sep- 
arate appropriations. 

Applications  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 

Section  304  Is  revised  to  make  Its  provi- 
sions, which  concern  the  approval  of  appli- 
cations for  grants,  applicable  both  to  grants 
under  the  State  plan  and  grants  made  by 
the  Commissioner.  The  provision  In  section 
304(b)  (2)  requiring  the  program  to  be  con- 
sistent with  criteria  designed  to  achieve  an 
equitable  geographical  distribution  is  deleted 
and  transferred  to  the  new  section  305  set- 
ting forth  the  requirements  for  State  plans. 
The  new  section  304  adds  a  provision  that 
an  application  may  be  approved  only  If  It 
has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts.  The 
provisions  regarding  review  and  recommenda- 
tion of  the  application  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  is  transferred  to  section  306 
concerning  the  Commissioner's  approval  of 
special  programs  and  projects.  The  present 
subsection  (c)  of  section  304,  requiring  that 
the  Commissioner  give  special  consideration 
to  the  application  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  which  Is  nevertheless  unable  to 
meet  critical  educational  needs,  Is  deleted; 
but  substantially  identical  provisions  are  In- 
cluded In  the  uses  ^  of  funds  In  the  revised 
section  303(a)  under  paragraph  (3)  (F)  and 
in  the  Stat«  plan  requirements  In  paragraph 
(4)  of  the  new  section  305. 

State  advisory  councils  and  State  plans 

The  bill  would  add  a  new  section  305  set- 
ting forth  the  requirements  which  must  be 
met  in  order  to  have  a  State  plan  approved 
under  this  title.  Subsection  (a)  provides.  In 
addition  to  certain  procedural  requirements, 
that  the  State  must  establish  a  State  advi- 
sory council  within  the  State  educational 
agency.  The  State  advisory  council  must  be 
broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  resources  of  the  State  and  of 
the  public.  Included  on  the  council  must  be 
I>ersons  representative  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, professional  organizations  of  teachers 
and  school  administrators,  organizations  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  education,  and 
areas  of  professional  competence  in  dealing 
with  children  needing  special  education  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  handicaps.  The 
legislation  would  make  clear  that  nothing  In 
It  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  the  ap- 
pointment of  nonresidents  of  a  State  to  the 
State  advisory  council  of  that  State. 

The  State  advisory  cotmcll  so  established 
would  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  as  well 
as  policy  matters  arising  In  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan  and  would  review  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  on  the  action  to  be  taken 
on  each  application.  The  State  advisory  coun- 
cil would  also  evaluate  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  under  title  in  and  make  re- 
ports to  the  National  Advisory  Council  es- 
tablished by  the  new  section  309. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner approve  a  State  plan  if  he  determines 
that  the  plan  submitted  for  that  fiscal  year — 
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(1)  Sets  forth  a  program  (including  edu- 
cational needs,  and  their  basis,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  funds  will  be  used  In  meet- 
ing such  educational  needs)  under  which 
funds  under  the  State  plan  will  be  expended 
solely  for  grants  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies; 

(2)  Sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures  to  be  used  In  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan; 

(3)  Sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance,  consid- 
ering the  size  and  population  of  the  State, 
the  geographic  distribution  and  density  of 
population  within  the  State,  and  the  rela- 
tive need  of  persona  in  different  geographic 
areas  and  population  groups  within  the  State 
for  the  kinds  of  services  and  activities  de- 
scribed in  section  303,  and  the  financial  abil- 
ity of  the  local  educational  agencies  serving 
such  persons  to  provide  such  services  and 
activities; 

(4)  Provides  for  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  meet  oritlcal  educational  needs,  includ- 
ing preschool  education  and  bilingual  edu- 
cation, because  some  or  all  of  its  schools 
are  seriously  overcrowded,  obsolete,  or  un- 
safe; 

(5)  Provides  that  applications  to  carry  out 
programs  or  projects  previously  planned  un- 
der this  title  will  receive  special  considera- 
tion in  approving  grant  applications. 

(6)  Provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (a)  for  the  evaluation  by  the  State 
advisory  council  of  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  supported  under  the 
State  plan,  at  least  annually,  (b)  for  dis- 
seminating the  results  of  such  evaluations 
and  other  pertinent  information,  and  (c) 
for  adopting  promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects; 

(7)  Provides  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  amount  which  the  State  receives  to  carry 
out  the  State  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  shall 
be  used  for  planning  projects  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  303(a)  and  exem- 
plary and  Innovative  programs  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  such  section; 

(8)  Provides  that  not  less  than  16  percent 
of  the  amount  received  by  the  State  for  the 
fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs 
or  projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children; 

(9)  Sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
giving  satisfactory  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  wUl 
not  be  commingled  with  State  funds  and 
will  be  used  to  supplement  and  increase  the 
fiscal  effort  that  would,  in  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  by  the  ap- 
plicant for  educational  purposes; 

(10)  Provides  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures; 

(11)  Provides  for  reports.  Including  reports 
of  evaluations  made  in  accordance  with  ob- 
jective measurements  under  the  State  plan 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6) ; 

(12)  Provides  that  final  action  regarding 
the  proposed  final  disposition  of  any  appli- 
cation shall  not  be  taken  unless  the  local 
educational  agency  or  agencies  submitting 
the  application  have  been  afforded  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
and 

(13)  Contains  satisfactory  assurance  that 
no  grants  under  this  title  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  any  local  educational  agency  for  State  aid 
or  the  amoimt  of  such  aid. 

Subsection  (c)  of  the  new  section  306  pro- 
vides that,  if  the  Commissioner  finds  that 
a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  Is  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  he  may  ap- 
prove that  part  of  the  State  plan  which  Is 
in  compliance  with  such  requirements.  In 
such  case,  the  C<Mnmls8loner  would  make 
available  to  that  State  such  portion  of  the 
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state's  allotment  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  part  of  the 
State  plan  which  has  been  approved,  but  only 
if  that  amount  is  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
maximum  amount  the  State  Is  eligible  to 
receive. 

Subsection  (d)  of  the  new  section  305  pro- 
vides that  a  State  which  has  had  a  State 
plan  approved  may  receive  to  carry  out  such 
plan  up  to  33^  percent  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
50  percent  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  66%  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1971.  of  its  allotment  as 
determined  for  that  fiscal  year  in  accordance 
with  section  302. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (e)  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  dis- 
approve any  State  plan  unless  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  submitting  the  plan  Is  first 
afforded  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  provides  that 
whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  has  been  provided,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  In  the  plan 
of  that  State,  or  with  any  requirement  in 
the  application  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
further  payments  shall  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  title,  or  (if  so  determined 
by  the  Commissioner)  the  State  may  not 
make  further  payments  to  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  affected  by  the  failure,  until 
he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  failure  to  comply. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (e)  contains 
the  usual  provisions  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  Commissioner's  action  with  respect  to 
State  plans. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  for  judicial  review 
of  the  final  action  of  a  State  educational 
agency  if  the  local  educational  agency  is 
dissatisfied  with  its  final  action  with  respect 
to  approval  of  an  application  by  the  local 
agency. 

Special  programs  and  projects 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  306  pro- 
vides that  the  amount  of  the  allotment  to 
any  State  (as  determined  In  accordance  with 
sec.  302)  which  is  not  made  available  under  a 
State  plan  approved  pursuant  to  section  305, 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  to 
make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies  for 
programs  and  projects  meeting  the  piu-poses 
of  section  303.  In  the  case  of  an  appUcaUon 
from  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
which  has  an  approved  State  plan,  such 
programs  or  projects  must  hold  promise  of 
making  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  critical  educational  problems 
common  to  all  or  several  States.  Applica- 
tions must  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment  and 
recommendation  before  the  Commissioner 
may  approve  an  application  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  provides  that 
not  less  than  16  percent  of  the  funds  granted 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  must 
be  used  for  programs  or  projects  designed  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children. 

Payments 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  new  section  307  au- 
thorizes the  Commissioner  to  pay  to  each 
State  the  amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
State  plan  as  approved. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  307  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  to  pay  each  State  amounts 
necessary  for  the  activities  described  in  sec- 
tion 303(b),  i.e.,  administration  of  the  State 
plan,  the  cost  of  obtaining  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical  assistance  and  the  services 
of  experts  and  consultants  for  the  State  ad- 
visory council,  and  evaluation  and  dissemina- 
tion activities,  except  that  (1)  the  total  of 
such  payments  to  any  State  could  not  ex- 
ceed an  amount  equal  to  7>/4  percent  of  the 
State's  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  or,  if 
greater,  $150,000  ($50,000  for  outlying  areas), 
and  (2)  the  amount  paid  for  administration 
of  the  State  plan  could  not  exceed  an  amount 


equal  to  5  percent  of  the  State's  allotment 
or.  if  greater.  $100,000  ($35,000  for  outlyinB 
areas).  ^ 

This  section  also  provides  that  no  payments 
shall  be  made  to  any  local  educational  agency 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the  com- 
bined fiscal  effort  of  that  local  agency  and 
the  State  with  respect  to  free  public  educa- 
tion provided  by  that  agency  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such  com- 
bined fiscal  effort  for  the  second  preceding 
fiscal  year;  and  no  payments  shall  be  made 
to  any  State  unless  the  Commissioner  finds 
that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that  State  for  State 
aid  for  free  public  education  for  the  preced- 
Ing  fiscal  year  is  not  less  than  it  was  for  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

National  Advisory  Council 

Under  the  existing  law  (sec.  306),  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Supplementary  Educa- 
tional Centers  and  Services  was  established 
In  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  bill  would  replace  that  Advisory  Com- 
mittee with  a  new  presldentially  appointed 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Supplementary 
Centers  and  Services  (sec.  309). 

The  National  Advisory  Council  would  ad- 
vise the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of 
general  regulations:  review  the  administra- 
tion and  operation  of  title  III,  including  its 
effectiveness  in  meeting  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  section  303;  review  and  make  recom- 
mendations with  respect  to  each  State  plan 
submitted  to  the  Conmilssloner  under  sec- 
tion 305  and  application  under  306;  set  forth 
procedures  for  submission  of  reports  by  State 
advisory  councils  to  the  National  Advisory 
Council;  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  the 
reports  of  State  advisory  councils  to  the 
Congress,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  evaluate 
programs  or  projects  under  this  title  and 
disseminate  the  results  of  such  evaluations: 
and  make  recommendations  for  improve- 
ments in  title  III  and  In  its  administration 
and  operation. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  would  con- 
sist of  12  members,  a  majority  of  whom  must 
be  broadly  representative  of  the  educational 
and  cultural  resources  of  the  Nation,  Includ- 
ing one  person  who  has  professional  com- 
petence In  the  nrea  of  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  Membership  on  the  Coun- 
cil would  extend  for  a  term  of  3  years,  and 
terms  would  be  staggered.  The  Council  la 
required  to  make  reports  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  not  later  than  January 
20  of  each  year. 

Labor  standards 
Section  310  contains  the  labor  standard* 
provisions   set   forth    In   section   308   of  the 
existing  title  HI. 

Section  132.  Effective  date 
The  revision  of  title  in  set  forth  above  Is 
effective  July  1,  1968,  except  that  the  provi- 
sions with  respect  to  State  advisory  councils 
and  the  National  Advisory  Council  shall  be 
effective  upon  enactment. 

The  Commissioner  Is  authorized,  upon  en- 
actment, to  take  appropriate  steps  to  Imple- 
ment the  revised  title  in. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  title  V 
of  Public  Law  89-10,  which  Is  concerned 
with  strengthening  State  departments 
of  education,  we  have  sought  to  meet 
halfway  the  House  proposal  that  100 
percent  of  the  funds  for  this  title  be 
transferred  to  the  State.  Currently,  85 
percent  of  the  funds  flow  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies.  Fifteen  percent  Is  re- 
served for  funding  by  the  Commissioner 
of  special  project  grants. 

We  have  done  this  by  taking  the  15- 
percent  reservation  to  the  Commissioner 
in  existing  law,  and  we  have  directed 
that  10  percent  of  the  funds  of  this  title 
be  channeled  to  local  educational  agen- 
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cies  through  the  State  educational 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  operations  of  local  educational 
agencies.  Five  percent  only  remains  to 
the  Commissioner  to  fund  projects  in 
this  area. 

I  am  sure  that  I  need  not  tell  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  not 
happy  about  that.  It  sincerely  believes 
that  we  have  gone  too  far.  If  I  had 
thought  we  had,  I  would  not  be  present- 
ing a  report  to  the  Senate  with  my  vote, 
and  it  comes  to  the  Senate  with  my  vote. 
I  think  that  the  5  percent  that  re- 
mains for  the  Department,  although  a 
reduced  amount,  will  provide  them  with 
sufBcient  funds  to  meet  those  special 
circumstances  and  cases  in  which  they 
ought  to  have  the  authority  that  the 
reservation  of  the  5  percent  gives  to 
them. 

I  think  also  that  the  adding  of  the 
10  percent,  which  we  have  done,  to  the 
State  agencies  for  local  school  districts 
planning,  will  be  a  great  inducement  to 
the  local  educational  agencies  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  Internal,  administra- 
tive, and  operational  changes  that  will 
give  them  a  greater  opportunity  to  do 
what  they  claim  they  want  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  perfect  their  administrative 
policies  and  practices  and  to  improve 
planning  of  their  educational  programs. 
The  committee  kept  the  $15  million  in- 
crease in  title  V-A  added  by  the  House. 
We  did  so  as  an  inducement  to  the  State 
educational  agencies  to  help  to  bring 
about  similar  improvements,  so  that  in 
time,  a  number  of  the  functions  that  are 
now  vested  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  States. 

We  believe  it  Important  that  at  least 
5  percent  be  left  with  the  Commissioner 
because  we  are  made  aware  of  projects 
now  funded  by  the  Commissioner  which 
bring  together  the  educational  resources 
of  a  number  of  States  to  seek  joint  solu- 
tions to  common  problems.  In  my  own 
State  of  Oregon,  for  example,  we  are 
cooperating  with  a  number  of  States  on 
projects  Involving  the  children  of  migra- 
tory workers,  and  I  have  had  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  educators  in  the 
Oregon  State  Department  of  Education 
lest  this  project  which  they  believe  to 
be  vital  should  be  left  without  adequate 
financing  in  future  years.  And  It  will  be 
so  left,  unless  we  have  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  minimal  reservation  of  funds 
In  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

In  our  recommendations  to  the  Senate 
on  title  V  we  were  also  mindful  of  the 
administration  recommendations  for  the 
addition  of  a  new  part  B  to  title  V  for 
funding  of  comprehensive  educational 
planning.  This  language  does  not  appear 
in  the  House-passed  version  of  H.R.  7819, 
although  It  was  reported  favorably  by  our 
sister  committee. 

We,  therefore,  have  restored  this  lan- 
guage sought  by  the  administration  and 
nave  funded  It  with  $15  milUon  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  with  $20  million  a  year  for 
the  3  succeeding  years.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  material  appearhig  in 
Senate  Report  No.  726  on  part  I-D  of 
H.R.  7819  appear  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  material  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Short  Sitmmast  or  the  Pkincipal  Pkovisions 
or  TECB  Bill 
If  H.R.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  In  existing  law: 

In  part  D  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819.  are  to 
be  found  amendments  to  title  V  of  ESEA. 
concerned  with  strengthening  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  Here  the  committee 
modified  a  Ho\ise  provision  deleting  the 
present  15  percent  reservation  of  fimds  to 
the  Commissioner  by  transferring  it  to  the 
States.  It  did  this  by  reducing  the  reserva- 
tion for  the  Commissioner  to  5  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated,  while  specifying  that 
10  percent  of  the  appropriated  funds  would 
be  henceforth  transmitted,  through  the 
State  educational  agency,  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  purpKise  of  strengthen- 
ing their  operations.  In  doing  so,  the  com- 
mittee left  unchanged  the  $65  million  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1968  and  the  $80 
mUllon  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1969 
of  the  House  version  of  the  bill.  In  conformity 
with  the  standard  pattern  of  extending  the 
duration  of  the  titles,  however,  the  commit- 
tee added  an  authorization  for  $80  million 
for  fiscal  year  1970  and  one  of  $85  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971. 

The  oonunlttee  also,  on  the  basis  of  testi- 
mony taken,  and  amendments  submitted  by 
Senator  Nelson,  broadened  the  uses  to  which 
title  V  funds  may  be  put  through  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  paragraph  encoxiraging  the  use 
of  auxiliary  personnel  such  as  teacher  aids 
in  elemnetary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  major  addition  to  the  House  provi- 
sions on  title  V  was  the  adoption  by  the 
committee,  as  a  new  part  B  of  title  V  of 
ESEA,  of  an  administration  program  pro- 
viding for  comprehensive  planning  grants 
to  the  States  in  the  amount  of  $15  million 
for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $20  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1969.  1970.  and  1971  to 
carry  out  programs  for  the  systematic  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  of  education  within  each 
of  the  States. 

Grants  under  part  B  of  title  V  would  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  applications  submitted 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency.  The  Commissioner  is  further  au- 
thorized to  make  contracts  or  grants  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
specific  projects  to  be  conducted  on  an 
interstate  regional  or  metropolitan  area  basis 
for  planning  of  education  in  metropolitan 
areas  covering  more  than  one  State. 

Coverage  under  title  V  was  further  broad- 
ened by  the  committee  to  permit  grants  to 
be  made  to  interstate  commissions  such  as 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

The  current  formula  for  apportionment  of 
funds  among  the  States  under  section  503 
Is  based  strictly  on  public  school  enrollment. 
As  a  result,  sparsely  populated  States  receive 
a  smaller  share  of  title  V  funds  than  their 
need  warrants.  To  correct  this  Inequity,  the 
committee  recommends  a  change  in  the  allot- 
ment formula:  of  the  funds  available  for 
basic  grants  under  section  503.  40  percent  will 
be  allotted  equally  among  the  States;  the 
remaining  60  percent  will  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  publlc-school-age  population. 

The  committee  has  been  Impressed  with 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  utilization  of 
subprofessional  personnel  In  classrooms 
across  the  country.  For  this  reason,  it 
recommends  that  specific  attention  be  given 
to  programs  designed  to  encourage  the  full 
and  adequate  acceptance  and  utilization  of 
auxiliary  personnel,  such  as  teacher  aides. 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  conmilttee  also  recommends  that 
the  Commissioner's  share  of  funds  authorized 
under  the  special  projects  section,  section 
605,  be  reduced  from  15  to  5  percent.  Of  the  95 
percent  reserved   to   the   State   educational 


agencies,  10  percent  must  be  directed  to 
local  educational  agencies.  From  the  Commis- 
sioner's share,  public  regional  interstate  com- 
missions and  agencies  for  educational  plan- 
ning and  research — such  as  the  Educational 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission — would  become  eligible 
to  receive  grants  on  the  same  basis  as 
State  educational  agencies.  The  opportunities 
for  initlaUng  a  revltallzation  of  the  State 
educational  agencies  ought  to  be  afforded  to 
local  educational  agencies,  for  that  reason 
10  percent  has  been  earmarked  for  local 
agencies. 

A  new  part  B  was  added  by  the  comnUttee, 
to  allow  the  States  to  conduct  systematic, 
comprehensive,  long-range  educational  plan- 
ning at  all  levels.  In  order  that  State  and 
local  educational  agencies  may  continue  to 
carry  out  their  present  responsibUlties  and 
that  Federal  programs  may  meet  the  needs 
intended  by  the  Congress,  systematic  plan- 
ning must  be  encouraged.  Therefore  the  com- 
mittee proposes  that  it  receive  this  measure 
of  Federal  support. 

Any  State  interested  in  receiving  a  grant 
for  long-range  planning  purposes  shall  desig- 
nate or  establish  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  carrying  out  or  supervising 
the  carrying  out  of  a  comprehensive  state- 
wide program  of  systematic  planning  and 
evaluation  of  education.  Higher  education 
planning  shall  be  Included  only  if  the  State 
so  elects,  and  a  separate  agency  may  be  des- 
ignated to  carry  out  such  planning,  In 
coordination  with  the  State  educational  plan- 
ning agency. 

Applications  for  funds  vmder  this  part  shall 
Include  provision  for — 

Setting  statewide  educational  goals  and 
establishing  priorities  among  these  goals; 

Developing  through  analyses  alternative 
means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking  into 
account  the  resources  available  and  the  edu- 
cational effectiveness  of  each  of  the  alterna- 
tives (including,  in  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  private 
Institutions  in  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
State's  goals  and  plans  for  public  higher 
education); 

Planning  new  programs  and  improvements 
in  existing  programs  based  on  the  results  of 
these  analyses : 

Developing  and  strengthening  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs; 
and 

Developing  and  maintaining  a  permanent 
system  for  obtaining  and  collating  significant 
information  necessary  to  the  assessment  of 
progress  toward  the  State's  educational 
goals. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  the  funds  author- 
ized for  this  part  will  be  allotted  among  the 
States  according  to  the  following  formula :  40 
percent  would  be  allotted  equally  among  the 
States,  and  60  percent  would  be  allotted  on 
the  basis  of  the  State's  population.  The  re- 
maining 25  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
reserved  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  special  project  grants  and  contracts. 

For  part  A,  the  committee  recommends  an 
authorization  of  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  $80  million  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970,  and  $85  million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  An 
additional  $15  million  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  comprehensive  planning  under  the 
new  part  B  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and  up  to 
$20  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1969  and 
1970,  and  $26  million  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

part  d amendments  to  title  v  or  the  kle- 

mentast  and  secondary  education  act  of 

1965 

Sectixm  141.  Duration  and  funds 

This   section    amends   section   501    of   the 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 

1965  to  extend  the  authorizations  through 

fiscal  year  1971,  to  Increase  the  appropria- 
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tlons  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  from 
$50  mllUon  in  the  existing  law  to  $65  mil- 
lion, and  to  authorize  appropriations  of  (80 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970, 
and  $85  million  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Section  142.  Inclusion  of  Trust  Territory  of 
Pacific  Islands 
This  section  would  amend  sections  502 
and  701  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  make  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  for 
grants  out  of  the  2  percent  reserved  for  out- 
lying areas. 

Section  143.  Apportionment  formula 
This  section  would  revise  tl.e  formula  for 
apportioning  among  the  States  the  sums 
appropriated  which  remains  after  the  set- 
aside  for  special  projects.  The  present  for- 
mula provides  that  up  to  2  percent  of  this 
amount  shall  be  reserved  for  the  outl3rlng 
areas,  and  that  from  the  remainder  $100,000 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  State  and  the 
residue  of  such  remainder  apportioned 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  their  rela- 
tive numbers  of  public  school  pupils.  This 
bill  would  change  the  formula  to  provide 
that,  of  the  amount  remaining  after  the  set- 
aside  for  outlying  areas,  40  percent  shall  be 
apportioned  equally  among  the  States  and 
60  percent  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
States  in  proportion  to  their  relative  num- 
bers of  public  school  pupils. 

Section  144.  Encouragement  of  use  of 
auxiliary  personnel 
This  section  amends  section  503  of  the 
act  by  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (7)  de- 
scribing programs  and  other  activities  to  en- 
courage the  utilization  and  acceptance  of 
auxiliary  personnel  (such  as  teacher  aides)  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

Section  145.  Comprehensive  planning  grants 
This  section  further  amends  section  503  of 
such  act  by  adding  two  new  paragraphs. 
Paragraph  (13)  describes  programs  for  pro- 
viding grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
in  metropolitan  areas  to  enable  them  to 
engage  in  comprehensive  planning,  either 
alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies. 
Paragraph  (14)  describes  a  program  to  be 
Included  in  the  overall  program  for  each 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  for  distributing 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  State  among  local  educational  agencies 
on  the  basis  of  need  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  145  would 
amend  section  502  of  such  act  to  increase 
the  portion  of  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  501  available  to  the  State 
from  85  to  95  percent.  Section  505  would  be 
correspondingly  amended  to  reduce  the  set- 
aside  to  the  Commissioner  for  special  proj- 
ects from  15  to  5  percent. 

Section  146.  Grants  to  interstate 
commissions 
This  section  would  amend  section  505  of 
the  act.  relating  to  the  set-aside  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  special  projects,  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  to  make  section  505  grants 
to  public  regional  interstate  commissions  or 
agencies  for  educational  planning  and  re- 
search. 

Section  147.  Comprehensive  planning 
This  section  would  amend  title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  make  the  existing  sections  of  that 
title  part  A — headed  "Grants  for  Strength- 
ening Leadership  Resources  of  Grants  for 
Comprehensive  Educational  Planning  and 
Evaluation";  and  to  add  a  new  part  B — 
Grants  for  Comprehensive  Educational  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation. 

Section  521  of  the  new  part  B  authorizes 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  make 
comprehensive  planning  and  evaluation 
grants  to  the  States  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 523  and  special  project  grants  pursuant 


to  section  524,  to  the  end  of  enhancing  the 
capability  of  the  several  States  to  make 
effective  progress,  through  comprehensive 
and  continuing  planning,  toward  the 
achievement  of  opportunities  for  high  qual- 
ity education  for  all  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion throughout  the  State.  For  this  purpose, 
$15  million  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $20  million  each  for  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 

Section  522  reserves  25  percent  of  the  sums 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  thU  part  for 
special  projects  under  section  524.  Of  the 
remaining  75  percent,  which  will  be  available 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  528,  the 
Commissioner  shall  apportion  not  in  excess 
of  2  percent  among  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  remainder  would  be  ap- 
portioned as  follows:  40  percent  would  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts,  and  60  percent  would  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  States  in  proportion  to 
their  relative  populations.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  a  State's  apportionment  for  fiscal 
year  1968  would  be  available  for  obligation 
through  fiscal  year  1969  and  provides  that 
the  Commissioner  may  reapportion  to  other 
States  sums  which  he  determines  will  not  be 
required,  during  the  period  of  their  avail- 
ability, for  grants  to  the  State  to  which  thej- 
were  originally  apportioned. 

Section  523(a)  of  the  new  part  would  pro- 
vide that  a  State  applying  for  a  grant  out  of 
its  apportionment  under  section  522  must 
designate  or  establish  a  single  State  agency 
for  carrying  out.  or  supervising  the  carrying 
out.  of  a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
systematic  planning  and  evaluation  relating 
to  education  at  all  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that  the  field  of  higher  education  would  be 
included   only   if   the   State   so   elects,   and 
that  a  separate  State  agency  may,  in  that 
event,  be  designated  or  established  for  carry- 
ing out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out  of 
such  planning  and  evaluation  program  with 
respect  to  higher  education.  If  the  State  does 
include    higher    education    and    decides    to 
make  a  separate  State  agency  responsible  for 
carrying    out.    or    supervising    the    carrying 
^o,^h.°  J"'^^^'   ««l"cation    planning,   either 
comb  ned   or  separate  applications  may  be 
submitted  from  the  two  agencies,  and  the 
Commissioner  could  allocate  a  State's  appor- 
tionment between  the  two  planning  agencies 
An  application  for  a  statewide  program  of 
planmng  and  evaluation  U  to  Include  pro- 
vision for  setting  and  establishing  priorities 
among  educational  goals  for  the  State    de- 
veloping through  analyses  alternative  means 
of  achieving  these  goals,  taking  into  account 
the  resources  available  and  the  educational 
effectiveness    of    each    of    the    alternatives 
planning  new  programs  and  improvements 
m  existing  programs  baaed  on  the  results  of 
these  analyses,   developing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  capabiUties  of  the  State  to  conduct 
on  a  continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations 
or  the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs 
and  developing  and  malnteinlng   a   perma- 
nent system  for  obtaining  and  collating  sig- 
nificant information  necessary  to  the  assess- 
ment of  progress  toward  the  State's  educa- 
tional goals.  (The  application  must  contain 
satisfactory  assurance  that  assistance  under 
thU  section,   together  with   other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  used  as  to  result  in  the 
maximum  possible  effective  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence with  respect  to  each  of  these  purooses  ) 
Section  523(b)   of  the  new  part  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  an  ap- 
plication only  if  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  for  review 
and   recommendations;    if   it   sets   forth   ar- 
rangements, where  the  State  has  designated 
a  separate  State  higher  education  planning 
agency,   for   coordination   with   the   rest   of 
the  State's  educational   planning  program; 
p.nd  If  It  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that 
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the  assistance  provided  under  this  section 
will  be  used  primarily  in  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  of  the  State  planning  agency  Involved 
or  agencies  carrying  out  parts  of  the  pioJ 
gram  under  the  supervision  of  that  agency 
(Part  of  the  funds  may  be  used  by  the 
State's  planning  agency  or  agencies  Involved 
to  employ  consultants  or  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts  for  special  projects  with  public  or 
private  agencies,  institutions,  or  organiM- 
tlons  having  special  competence  in  the  areas 
of  planning  and  evaluation.)  The  appUca- 
tion  must  also  make  adequate  provision  for 
using  funds  (other  than  funds  granted  for 
higher  education  planning)  to  make  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation  services  avail- 
able  to  local  educational  agencies  and,  in 
the  case  of  local  educational  agencies  in 
areas,  particularly  metropolitan  areas,  with 
school  populations  sufficiently  large  to  war- 
rant their  own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs, 
to  assist  (financially  or  through  technicai 
assistance)  such  agencies  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  capablUtes  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawide  planning  for 
such  areas. 

Section  524  authorizes  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  make  grants  to  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations,  or  to  make  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  institutions,  oi 
organizations,  for  special  projects  related  to 
the  purposes  of  part  B,  to  be  conducted  on 
an  interstate,  regional,  or  metropolitan  area 
basis.  Examples  of  such  projects  Include 
educational  planning  in  metropolitan  areaa 
covering  more  than  one  State  or  large  cities 
within  a  State  with  due  regard  to  the  com- 
plexities of  adequate  metropolitan  planning, 
comparative  and  cooperative  studies  agreed 
upon  between  States  or  metropolitan  areas, 
conferences  Involving  different  States,  and 
publications  of  general  use  to  the  planning 
of  more  effective  and  efficient  educational 
services  and  other  activities  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

Section  525  of  this  part  authorizes  pay- 
ments in  Installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments. 

Title  V.  ESEA,  Comments — Strencthenwo 
State  Educational  Agencies 

The  Increasing  demands  made  on  State 
educational  agencies  prompted  the  conunlt- 
tee  to  make  special  provisions  for  strength- 
ening such  agencies,  when  the  act  was  first 
passed  in  1965.  The  eagerness  with  which  the 
States  embraced  the  program  is  evidence  that 
congressional  concern  was  fully  Justified.  Of 
the  $17  million  appropriated  for  the  first  year 
of  operation,  85  percent  was  available  to  the 
States  In  the  form  of  basic  grants.  Personnel 
needs  ranked  high,  with  funds  for  1.800  posi- 
tions being  requested  to  perform  the  follow- 
ing functions; 

Studying,  planning,  developing,  and  evalu- 
ating educational  programs  and  educational 
research— 24.5  percent  of  the  funds  and  27 
percent  of  the  positions; 

Extending  Instructional  aid  to  local  school 
authorities — 23  percent  of  the  money  and 
26.5  percent  of  the  Jobs; 

General  administration — 17  percent  of  the 
funds  and  16  percent  of  the  positions; 

Statistics  and  data  processing — 11.5  per- 
cent of  the  funds  and  9.5  percent  of  the  Jobs; 

Administrative  aid  to  local  educational 
agencies — 6  percent  of  the  funds  and  7  per- 
cent of  the  positions. 

Unfortunately,  of  the  1.800  Jobs  State 
agencies  sought  to  fill,  they  succeeded  in 
filling  only  1.000,  roughly  one-half  of  them, 
522,  professional.  Scarcity  of  trained  person- 
nel proved  the  bottleneck. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  title  VI  Is 
one  of  the  titles  of  ESEA  which  is  of 
great  and  continuing  Interest,  not  only 
to  members  of  the  committee,  but  also 
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to  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  because  it  deals 
with  the  education  of  our  handicapped 
children.  We  have  added  in  this  title 
to  the  administration  recommendations, 
for  resource  centers  and  services  devoted 
to  solving  the  educational  problems  of 
the  handicapped  child — provisions  for 
the  child  that  is  both  deaf  and  blind.  I 
was  dumbfounded,  as  we  listened  to  the 
testimony  before  the  committee,  to 
learn  that  there  are  so  many. 

These  resources  and  centers  are  a  com- 
plement to  those  recently  enacted  into 
law  in  the  Vocational  Amendments  Act 
but  which  serve  young  people  of  age  16 
and  beyond.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  excerpts  from  the  short  summary 
and  the  body  of  the  report  and  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  title  VI 
amendments  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  without  my  taking  the  time 
of  the  Senate.  It  will  give  the  Senate  the 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  very  sad  plight 
of  a  very  large  group  of  little  boys  and 
girls  in  this  country  who  are  both  deaf 
and  bUnd,  which  fact.  I  am  sure  that 
many  of  my  colleagues,  as  was  true  in 
my  own  case,  are  quite  unaware  of. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  material 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Short  Summary  of  the  Principal  Provisions 
OF  THE  Bill 

If  H.R.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  changes 
would  be  made  in  existing  law : 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  H.R.  7819  would: 

In  part  E  of  H.R.  7819  are  to  be  found 
amendments  to  title  VI,  ESEIA,  relating  to 
education  of  handicapped  children.  The 
committee,  as  In  the  House  bill,  adopted 
administration  recommendations  providing 
(or  regional  resource  centers,  dissemination 
of  information  In  the  area  of  special  educa- 
tion. $7.5  million  Is  provided  for  regional 
resource  centers  In  fiscal  year  1968.  $8  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1969.  $10  million  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  and  $12  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  committee  further  established  ad- 
ditional centers  and  related  services  for  deaf- 
blind  children  authorized  to  be  funded  at 
II  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  $7  million  for  fiscal  year 
1970,  and  $9  million  ending  June  30,   1971. 

In  the  captioned  films  for  the  deaf  pro- 
gram (which  hereafter  will  Include  all  hand- 
icapped) authorizations  were  raised  from 
t5  million  to  $8  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  fiscal  year  1968  and  from  $7  million 
to  $10  million   for  subsequent  fiscal   years. 


TnxE  VI — Education  of  Handicapped 
Children 

During  the  89th  Congress  a  new  title 
was  added  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  designed  to  specifically  meet 
ihe  educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren by  providing  Federal  support  for  per- 
sonnel recruitment,  training,  programs,  and 
research.  To  further  meet  this  need  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation to  establish  a  new  Bureau  for  the 
Education  of  the  Handicapped.  Although  $50 
million  was  authorized  in  title  VI  for  educa- 
tion of  the  handicapped  for  fiscal  year  1967, 
only  $2<^  million  was  made  available  and 
this  was  limited  to  planning  purposes.  In  the 
current  year  only  $15  million  of  an  author- 
ized amount  of  $150  million  was  requested 
by  the  administration.  The  committee  is  dis- 
tressed that  this  critically  Important  program 
has  not  received  more  attention  by  those 
who  control  the  budget  requests  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 

The  committee  Is  somewhat  encouraged, 
however,  by  the  prompt  creation  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 


and  urges  continued  support  for  personnel 
and  funds.  Further  demonstrating  its  sup- 
port of  this  program,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended the  extension  of  title  VI  for  8 
additional  years  and  authorized  appropria- 
tions of  $175  million  In  fiscal  year  1969.  $200 
million  In  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $225  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971. 

Many  children  are  unable  to  learn  because 
of  undiagnosed  physical  or  mental  handicap- 
ping conditions.  Early  identification  and  ed- 
ucational evaluation  of  every  handicapped 
child,  at  easily  accessible  centers  throughout 
the  Nation.  Is  essential  to  assure  the  opti- 
mum development  for  each  Individual.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee  proposes  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  resource  centers, 
with  an  authorization  of  $7.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  $8  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  $10  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $12 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  These  centers 
would — 

Provide  testing  and  evaluation  services  to 
determine  the  special  educational  needs  of 
the  handicapped  child; 

Develop  educational  programs  to  meet 
these  special  needs;  and 

Assist  schools  and  other  agencies  In  a  par- 
ticular region  to  provide  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  child. 

The  regional  resource  centers  offer  unique 
opportunities  for  providing  consultation, 
evaluation,  and  other  services  to  local  schools 
and  their  teachers.  As  the  program  develops, 
centers  will  be  expected  to  concern  them- 
selves with  such  diverse  educational  chal- 
lenges as  education  of  the  handicapped  In 
rural  areas  In  one  State  or  combinations  of 
States,  or  education  of  the  handicapped  In 
a  central  urban  city.  Maximum  fiexlblllty  in 
approaching  unique  educational  situations 
win  be  provided  by  allowing  local  educational 
agencies  to  apply  for  such  centers  singly 
or  In  combinations  with  other  local  and 
State  education  agencies  and  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

In  addition,  the  committee  would  like  to 
point  out  that,  at  present,  the  majority  of 
this  Nation's  deaf -blind  children  receive  no 
special  education  and  training  services.  They 
remain  at  home,  untreated  and  uneducated, 
their  p>otential  for  optimum  development  In 
our  society  neglected.  Neither  specialists  In 
the  area  of  the  visually  handicapped  nor  In 
the  area  of  the  audltorlally  handicapped 
know  the  best  approaches  for  meeting  the 
multiple  needs  of  the  deaf -blind  child.  What 
Is  needed  Is  a  special  environment  which 
would  provide  the  opportunity  for  many  di- 
verse specialists  to  contribute  their  expertise 
to  total  education  and  training  programs 
tor  deaf -blind  children.  In  the  current  school 
year  seven  educational  facilities  in  the  United 
States  are  providing  special  services  for  110 
of  the  estimated  500  deaf-blind  persons  un- 
der 21  years.  The  problem  of  lack  of  services 
Is  further  highlighted  by  statistics  on  the 
effects,  both  visual  and  auditory,  of  the 
1963-65  rubella  outbreak.  From  evaluation 
studies  conducted  thus  far.  It  Is  estimated 
that  1,500-4,500  rubella-syndrome  children 
may  have  significant  visual  and  auditory 
handicaps. 

To  help  alleviate  the  Inadequacy  of  serv- 
ices for  deaf-blind  children  the  committee 
proposes  an  amendment  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  make  grants  to  or  contracts 
with  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies 
organizations,  or  Institutions  to  assist  In  the 
establishment  or  operation  of  centers  and 
services  for  deaf-blind  children — including 
research,  development,  demonstrations,  dis- 
semination, and  training  of  personnel.  For 
such  centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren, the  committee  authorizes  $1  million  for 
fiscal  year  1968  and  $3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  and  rising  to  $9  million  In  fiscal  year 
1971.  The  centers  would  serve  as  models  for 
comprehensive  diagnostic,  educational  and 
related  services  and  they  would  be  located 
In  various  sections  of  the  country.  This 
amendment  would  provide  a  national  pro- 


gram to  meet  a  national  need  for  a  group 
of  multiple-handicapped  children  who  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  in  terms 
of  educational  and  training  opportunities 
which  would  help  assure  their  fuU  potential 
for  communication,  adjustment,  participa- 
tion, and  self-fulfillment  in  society. 

Although  the  statutory  authority  to  pro- 
vide for  deaf-blind  centers  is  lodged  in  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  committee  expects  this  authority  to  be 
delegated  to  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation and  that  the  Commissioner  will  place 
the  responsibility  for  the  operation  and 
planning  of  this  program  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped.  One  of  the 
requirements  for  making  a  grant  or  contract 
to  establish  a  center  for  deaf -blind  children 
Is  that  the  center  will  provide,  among  other 
services,  "comprehensive  diagnostic  and 
evaluative  services  for  deaf-blind  children" 
and  "a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orienta- 
tion, and  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
which  Integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor."  In  setting 
forth  these  requirements  the  committee  does 
not  Intend  that  all  services  necessarily  be 
available  physically  at  the  center  established 
under  this  bill.  The  committee  realizes  that 
to  provide  some  of  the  services  It  may  be  nec- 
essary for  the  deaf-blind  center  to  utilize  per- 
sons with  the  necessary  professional  com- 
petence from  nearby  metropolitan  areas 
without  having  them  located  at  the  center. 
For  example,  a  center  might  be  established  at 
a  university  with  some  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive services  being  provided  from  profes-  . 
slonally  trained  Individuals  located  in  nearby 
metropolitan  areas  or  on  other  nearby  univer- 
sity campuses. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  300,000  teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel  specially 
trained  for  work  with  handicapped  children 
win  be  needed  within  the  next  decade.  At  the 
present  time,  such  professionals  number  only 
about  70,000. 

The  need  for  more  professional  personnel 
has  been  documented  many  times  In  con- 
gressional hearings.  However,  data  on  needs 
which  were  documented  as  long  ago  as  a  year 
are  not  accurate  today.  Title  VI  of  ESEA 
with  funds  to  support  educational  programs 
for  the  handicapped  will  encourage  more 
school  districts  across  the  nation  to  open 
new  classes  for  their  handicapped  children. 
Attempts  to  Improve  existing  programs 
through  a  reduction  In  pupil-teacher  ratios 
will  further  accentuate  the  need  for  more 
teachers.  The  Immediate  problem  Is  to  at-> 
tract  top  quality  young  people  and  to  Inter- 
est them  In  careers  of  sovlce  for  handicapped 
children. 

Parents  of  handicapped  children  are  met 
with  two  major  problems.  One  Is  learning  to 
adjust  to  the  fact  that  their  child  Is  handi- 
capped and  will  need  special  education,  care, 
and  attention.  The  second  problem  is  in 
finding  where  such  special  care,  attention, 
and  particularly  education  is  available.  The 
committee  feels  that  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  assist  parents  of  such  children 
and  to  that  end  has  authorized  a  program 
(1)  to  assist  parents  In  obtaining  Informa- 
tion about  available  special  services;  (2)  to 
organize  In  a  meaningful  way.  Information 
about  such  services;  and  (3)  to  alert  par- 
ents as  to  the  sources  and  availability  of  sucb 
Information. 

The  committee  has,  therefore,  recom- 
mended a  nationwide  recruitment  and  in- 
formation dissemination  program.  We  pro- 
pose an  authorization  of  $1  million  for  fiscal 
year  1968  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  for  such  recruitment  and 
information  dissemination  activities. 

One  of  the  most  successful  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  In  the  area  of  special  educa- 
tion Is  the  captloned-fllms-for-the-deaf  pro- 
gram, authorized  by  Public  Law  85-905,  as 
amended.  This  program  has  four  major  com- 
ponents: research.  producUon.  dissemina- 
tion, and  training.  The  committee  proposes 
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expansion  of  the  captioned  films  program  to 
provide  assistance  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren, thereby  assuring  a  program  of  succes- 
sive steps  from  the  Inception  of  an  Idea 
through  research,  development,  testing,  and 
final  dissemination  of  a  finished  product  In 
an  actual  educational  situation.  In  expand- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  engage  In  the 
production  of  educational  media  for  the  use 
of  handicapped  persons — the  committee  does 
not  Intend  to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  en- 
gage In  the  direct  commercial  production  of 
such  media  within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Eight  mlUlon  dol- 
lars would  be  authorized  for  this  expanded 
media  program  for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969 
and  $10  million  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after. 

The  committee  also  proposes  to  authorize 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  contract 
with  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations.  This  change  would  allow 
the  research  program  to  take  advantage  of 
the  expertise  of  private,  as  well  as  public, 
educational  and  research  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations. The  committee  would  also  au- 
thorize the  training  of  research  personnel 
and  a  limited  amount  of  research  and  evalua- 
tion by  the  Biu-eau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
part  e — amendments  to  tttle  vi  of  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  act  of  1965,  and 
related  amendments 
Section  151.  Regional  resource  centers,  serv- 
ices for  deaf -blind  children,  recruitment 
of  personnel 

New  Part  B — Regional  Resource  Centers 
This  section  would  amend  title  VI  (Ed- 
ucation of  Handicapped  Children)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  by  grouping  the  present  sections  601 
through  607  in  a  part  A— headed  "AssUtance 
of  States  for  Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren", and  by  adding  a  new  part  B  which 
would  provide  assistance  In  establishing  and 
operating  regional  resource  centers  for  Im- 
provement of  education  of  the  handicapped 
Appropriations  of  $7,500,000  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  $10,000  - 
000  for  fiscal  year  1970.  and  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1971. 

As  the  name  Implies,  a  regional  resource 
center  would  serve  a  particular  section  of  the 
country,  usually  including  several  States. 
An  application  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion would  be  made  by  an  Institution  of 
higher  education,  a  State  educational  agency, 
or.  In  most  cases,  by  a  combination  of  such 
Institutions  or  agencies.  Funds  could  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  grants  or  contracts  to  pay 
part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  establishing  (Includ- 
ing construction)  of  facilities  and  operating 
the  center.  " 

A  regional  resource  center  would  provide  a 
bank  of  advice  and  technical  services  upon 
which  educators  In  the  region  could  draw  In 
order  to  Improve  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  primary  task  of  the 
center  would  be  to  focus  on  the  special  edu- 
cational problems  of  Individual  handicapped 
children  referred  to  It.  The  center  would  pro- 
vide testing  and  educational  evaluation  of 
the  child,  and  in  the  light  of  this  evaluation 
would  develop  a  program  of  education  to 
meet  the  child's  particular  requirements 
Working  closely  with  the  handicapped  child's 
parents  and  teachers,  the  center  would  then 
assist  the  school  (or  other  appropriate 
agency)  In  providing  this  program,  perlodl- 
caUy  reexamining  and  reevaluating  the  pro- 
gram, and  making  any  adjustments  which 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  program  respon- 
slve  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped child. 

New  Part  C— Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf- 
BUnd  Children 
A  new  section  609  would  be  added  to  title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 


tion Act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  insUtutlons  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment  (in- 
cluding construction,  where  necessary)  or 
operation  (or  both)  of  centers  for  deaf -blind 
children. 

In  determining  whether  to  make  a  grant 
or  contract,  the  Secretary  shall  consider  the 
need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  In 
the  light  of  the  general  availability  and  gen- 
erality of  existing  services  for  such  children 
in  the  part  of  the  county  Involved. 

A  grant  or  contract  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  only  if  the  center 
provides  services  Including  at  least  compre- 
hensive diagnostic  and  evaluative  services 
for  deaf-blind  children;  a  program  for  the 
adjustment,  orientation,  and  education  of 
deaf-bUnd  children  which  Integrates  neces- 
sary professional  and  allied  services;  and  ef- 
fective consultative  services  for  parents, 
teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  direct  role 
in  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  special  problems  of 
such  children  and  to  assist  them  In  the 
process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation,  and 
education. 

Such  services  may  be  provided  to  deaf- 
blind  children  (and,  where  applicable,  other 
persons)  whether  or  not  they  reside  In  the 
center  and  such  services  may  be  provided 
at  some  place  other  than  the  center,  and 
may  Include  the  provision  of  transportation 
for  any  such  children,  Including  an  attend- 
ant, and  for  parents. 

The  Secretary  would  be  further  authorized 
to  pay  the  cost  of  research,  and  of  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  of  new  or  improved 
methods,  approaches,  or  techniques  which 
would  contribute  to  the  adjustment  and  edu- 
cation of  deaf-blind  children.  Training  of 
professional  and  allied  personnel  and  the 
dissemination  of  materials  and  information 
is  also  authorized. 

This  section  authorizes  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  fiscal  year  1968.  $3  million  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  $7  million  for  fiscal  vear 
1970,  and  $9  million  for  fiscal  year  197"l. 
New  Part  D— Recruitment  of  Personnel  and 
Information  on  Educational  Opportumties 
for  the  Handicapped 

Title  Vr  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  would  be  further 
amended  by  Inserting  a  new  part  D  (sec.  610) 
authorizing  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  or  to 
enter  Into  contracts  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Institutions  for 
projects  which  will  improve  recruiting  of  per- 
sonnel In  the  various  fields  of  education  of 
the  handicapped,  or  which  will  Improve  dis- 
semination of  information  about  programs 
and  services  available  for  the  education  of 
the  handicapp)ed. 

For  these  purposes,  an  appropriation  of  $1 
million  would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
would  be  authorized  for  each  of  the  4  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 
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aUotted  funds  for  assistance  In  educatinp 
handicapped  children  from  the  special  aDow 
prlatlon  authorized  by  existing  law  for  alloti 
ments  to  ouUylng  areas  (Puerto  Rico  Guam 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  th»' 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands). 
Section  154.  Short  title  of  title  VI  of  EUmen. 
tary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  imj 
This  section  would  add  a  new  section  815 
to  tlUe  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondarv 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  title 
VI  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  of  the 
Handicapped  Act." 

Section  155.  Expansion  of  instructional  media 
programs  to  include  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren 

Subsection  (a)  amends  paragraph  (b)  ol 
the  first  section  of  the  act  dealing  with  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaf  (42  tJ.S.C.  2491)  to 
conform  to  objectives  of  Public  Law  89-258 
The  amendment  substitutes  the  wort 
"handicapped"  for  the  word  "deaf"  through- 
out  such  paragraph  dealing  with  ( 1 )  research 
m  the  use  of  media.  (2)  distribution  of  edu- 
cational media,  and  (3)  the  training  of  per- 
sons  In  the  use  of  such  media,  for  hanm- 
capped  persons. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  section  2  of  the 
act  dealing  with  captioned  films  for  the  deal 
(42  use.  2492)  to  define  "handicapped"  u 
"deaf,  mentally  retarded,  speech  Impaired, 
visually  handicapped,  emotionally  disturbed 
crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired  person*'" 

Subsection  (c).  This  section  amends  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  act  dealing  with  captioned  fllnu 
for  the  deaf  (42  U.S.C.  2493)  to  substitute 
the  word  "handicapped"  for  the  word  "deaf" 
throughout  this  section  providing  a  loan  serr- 
Ice  of  captioned  films  and  educational  media. 

Subsection  (d)  authorizes  the  payment  of 
stipends  to  persons  being  trained  In  the  use 
of  films  and  media  under  this  program. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  section  4  of  the 
act  dealing  with  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
(42  U.S.C.  2494)  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion from  $5  to  $8  million  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969  and  from  $7  to  $10  mil- 
lion for  each  of  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 
Section  156.  Authorizing  contracts,  as  well  oi 

grants,   for  research   in  education  of  tht 

handicapped 

This  section  amends  section  302(a)  of  tltl« 
in  of  Public  Law  88-164  dealing  with  re- 
search and  demonstration  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner to  contract  with  public  and  private 
educational  organizations,  agencies,  and  in- 
stitutions and  to  conduct  research,  surveys, 
or  demonstrations,  in  addition  to  the  au- 
thority the  Commissioner  now  has  to  make 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit  edu- 
cational agencies,  organizations,  and  Institu- 
tions. 
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Section  152.  Transfer  of  definition  and  other 
technical  amendments 
This  section  would  make  certain  technical 
changes  in  title  VI  and  title  VII  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  accommodate  the  other  amendments 
made  by  this  part  of  the  bUl. 

Section    153.    Including   schools   for   Indian 
children  operated  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Defense  Department  overseas 
dependents  schools  in  title  VI 
This  section  would  amend  section  603(a) 
(1)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  provide  that  for  the  fiscal 
year   1968,   schools  for  the  fiscal   year   1968 
schools  for  Indian  children  operated  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Defense  De- 
partment overseas  dependents  schools  will  be 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  fuU 
committee,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education,  there  was  added  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  a 
new  title  Vn. 

I  shall  not  speak  at  length  in  this 
statement  of  it  because  I  know  tliat  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Yak- 
borough,  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee, will  wish  to  develop  this  pro- 
gram for  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  there  appear  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  the  section-by-section 
analysis  relating  to  bilingual  education 
which  appear  in  Senate  Report  726. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Section-by-Section  Analaybis 

title  vn — bilinodal  education  programs 

Section  701.  Findings  of  Congress 
This    section    states    that   Congress   finds 
that    one    of    the    most    acute    educational 


problems  In  the  United  States  Involves  mil- 
lions of  children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability. 

SKtion  702.  Amendment  to  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

This  section  adds  a  new  title  Vn  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

NEW  TTTLE  VH — BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Section  701  provides  that  the  new  title 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Bilingual  Education 
Act." 

Section  702  contains  the  declaration  of 
Congressional  policy. 

Section  703  authorizes  $15  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1968.  $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
and  $40  million  each  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
1971. 

Section  704  provides  for  uses  of  funds  for 
bilingual  education  programs. 

Section  705  sets  forth  the  conditions  of 
approval  for  grant  applications. 

Section  706  Is  the  payments  section. 

Section  707  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  establish  in  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation an  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Edu- 
cation of  Bilingual  Children. 

Section  708  contains  labor  standards  pro- 
visions. 

Section  703.  Conforming  amendments 
This   section    contains    conforming,    tech- 
nical amendments. 

Section  704.  Amendments  to  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  196S 
This  section  amends  title  V  of  the  Higher 
Education   Act   of    1965   to   place   emphasis 
upon  bilingual  education. 

SectUm  705.  Amendments  to  title  XI  of  the 
National  Defense  Eduxsation  Act  of  1958 

This  section  amends  the  title  XI  Insti- 
tutes program  to  place  emphasis  upon  pro- 
grams to  prepare  persons  to  engage  In  bilin- 
gual education  programs. 

Section    706.    Amendments    to    Cooperative 
Research  Act 

This  section  amends  the  Cooperative  Re- 
search Act  to  refer  specifically  to  bilingual 
education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  turn  now 
to  the  general  provisions  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Sen- 
ators will  recall  that  in  the  1966  amend- 
ments there  was  added  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information  pui-posec  a  $2  mil- 
lion authorization.  This  year  we  learned 
that  this  important  function  was  not 
funded  for  fiscal  year  1968.  Budget  re- 
quests for  this  Item  did  not  come  to 
the  Congress  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  White  House.  The  mat- 
ter was  of  considerable  concern  to  the 
committee,  and  in  extensive  colloquy 
with  administration  witnesses  we  sought 
to  make  sure  that  in  subsequent  years 
the  matter  would  not  again  be  over- 
looked. 

Further,  and  here  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  Senator  Randolph,  we  increased  the 
authorization  by  $1.5  million  a  year  and 
directed  that  this  amount  be  expended 
when  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  services  to  rural 
schools  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
level.  These  would  be  schools  serving 
children  of  communities  whose  popula- 
tion is  less  than  10,000  individuals.  The 
Commissioner,  upon  receiving  requests 
from  State  educational  agencies,  would 
provide  counseling  and  technical  «issist- 
ance  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
In  rural  areas  in  determining  benefits 
available  to  them  under  Federal  laws, 


In  preparing  applications  and  meeting 
other  requirements  for  such  benefits. 

We  also  in  this  title  authorized  demon- 
stration projects  which  hopefully  will 
develop  methods  to  prevent  school  drop- 
outs. In  the  new  section  707  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
the  (Commissioner  of  Education  would 
be  authorized  to  arrange  by  contract, 
grant,  or  otherwise,  with  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  to  provide,  upon  the 
basis  of  a  carefully  thought-out  plan  of 
action,  for  the  funding  of  projects  which 
would  Involve  the  use  of  Innovative 
methods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs 
which  show  promise  of  reducing  the 
number  of  children  who  do  not  complete 
their  education  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  This  and  the  previous 
provision  of  title  VI  of  HM.  7819,  which 
relates  to  a  study  and  demonstration 
funding  In  the  realm  of  school  bus 
safety,  we  feel  would  apply  intelligently 
Federal  resources  to  the  resolution  of 
educational  problems  which  are  in  the 
national  interest. 

I  ask,  Mr.  President,  that  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  materials  be  printed  from 
Committee  Report  No.  726  dealing  with 
both  of  these  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Shokt  Summary  op  the  Principal  Provisions 
OF  the  Bill 

If  Hit.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  cbangea 
would  be  made  In  existing  law: 

Part  A  of  title  I  of  HJl.  7819  would:  •  •  • 

In  part  F  of  title  I  of  Hit.  7819  relating  to 
the  title  containing  general  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  e:SEA  the  committee  has: 

(1)  added  to  the  presently  authorized  dis- 
semination of  Information  program  funded 
at  $2  million  for  fiscal  year  1968,  a  new  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 
and  provided  authorization  for  funding  of 
the  combined  program  at  $3.5  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1968,  $3.7  million  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
$4  million  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $4.2  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971,  and 

(2)  added  a  new  4-year  program  of  demon- 
stration projects  to  prevent  dropouts  start- 
ing In  fiscal  year  1969  at  yearly  authorized 
appropriations  of  $30  million.  (Under  this 
'program  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 

arrange  by  contract  or  grant  with  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  funding  of  programs  In 
schools  In  urban  areas  having  a  high  per- 
centage of  educationally  deprived  children 
to  carry  out,  through  Innovative  methods, 
systems,  and  materials  those  programs  which 
show  promise  of  reducing  the  number  of 
children  who  do  not  now  complete  their  edu- 
cation m  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school.) 


Title  VIII — General  Provisions 
technical  assistance  to  rural  areas 

During  the  hearings,  this  year  and  last, 
many  comments  were  received  as  to  the  need 
for  establishment  of  a  program  of  technical 
assistance  for  small  schools  In  riu^  areas  In 
order  that  federal  assistance  under  the  var- 
ious statutes  which  have  been  enacted  could 
be  brought  to  bear  In  the  solution  of  their 
problems. 

The  committee  can  well  appreciate,  In 
light  of  the  Initiation  of  a  great  many  such 
programs  within  a  relatively  short  time,  the 
Importance  of  strengthening  the  dissemina- 
tion of  Information  function  In  the  Office 
of  Education  to  enable  assistance  to  be  given 
to  all  elementary  and  secondary  educational 
entitles  to  enable  each  to  obtain  pertinent 


benefits  to  which  entitlement  may  have  been 
given. 

In  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966,  there  was  author- 
ized for  such  purposes  $2  mllUon.  Regret- 
tably, In  the  view  of  the  committee,  the 
budget  estimates  submitted  contained  no 
funding  request  for  this  program. 

In  colloquy  with  administration  witnesses, 
the  committee  members  upon  a  number  of 
occasions  returned  to  this  point.  It  arose 
also  In  connection  with  committee  question- 
ing of  witnesses  upon  the  substance  of  sec- 
tion 701. 

Based  upon  the  testimony  received,  it  was 
decided  to  Increase  by  $1.5  million  the  exist- 
ing authorization  for  fiscal  year  1968  so  that 
$3.6  million  would  be  authorized  for  this 
program,  $1.6  million  of  which  would  be  used 
to  fund  the  new  rural  areas  program. 

The  term  "rural  areas"  as  It  appears  In  the 
section  Is  not  defined,  by  Intention,  to  per- 
mit some  flexibility  In  the  application  of  the 
benefits.  The  committee  understands  that 
except  In  very  rare  and  unusual  cases,  the 
Commissioner  would  provide  the  assistance 
contemplated  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  serving  children  living  in  communi- 
ties of  less  than  10,000  population  to  meet 
their  needs  prior  to  expending  funds  In  areas 
having  a  gfreater  population. 

DROPOtrr  demonstration  projects 

The  committee  recommends  an  amend- 
ment which  authorizes  an  additional  $30 
mllUon  for  dropout  prevention  projects  de- 
signed to  make  a  concerted  and  concentrated 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of,  or  prevent, 
dropouts. 

The  program  Is  designed  to  give  maximum 
flexibility  and  freedom  at  the  local  level  for 
experimentation.  It  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  answers  have  not  as  yet  been  found 
which  will  make  dramatic  changes  In  poverty 
area  schools.  Under  the  proposal,  local  edu- 
cational agencies  will,  after  receiving  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  educational  agency,  sub- 
mit Innovative  proposals  which  zero  In  on 
a  particular  school  or  a  particular  classroom 
in  an  effort  to  have  a  major  Impact  on  the 
dropout  problem.  The  amendment  requires 
that  eligible  schools  be  located  in  an  urban 
area,  have  a  high  percentage  of  children  from 
families  of  low  Income,  and  have  a  high 
percentage  of  children  who  drop  out  of 
school. 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at  the 
local  level,  the  local  school  district  is  re- 
quired to  identify  the  school,  analyze  the 
reasons  for  and  tailor  programs  to  meet  the 
dropout  problem,  provide  effective  proce- 
dures. Including  objective  measurements  of 
educational  achievement,  for  evaluating  the 
program,  and  secure  the  approval  of  the  State 
educational  agency. 

Dr.  James  Conant  In  1961  In  his  book, 
entitled  "Slums  and  Suburbs,"  warned  that 
social  dynamite  was  accumulating  In  our 
large  cities.  Of  course,  the  Nation  Is  making 
some  progress.  In  January  of  1967  It  wa« 
estimated  that  97  percent  of  the  6-  to  17- 
year-olds  In  America  were  In  school,  llila 
as  compared  to  80  percent  of  the  same  age 
group  In  1900.  Also  In  January  of  1967  It 
was  conjectured  that  of  the  3.8  million 
youngsters  In  this  country  then  enrolled  In 
ninth  grade,  some  2.9  million,  or  77  percent, 
would  graduate  from  high  school.  This  rep- 
resents a  significant  Increase  over  similar 
data  collected  for  the  2.7  mlUlon  ninth 
graders  of  1956,  of  whom  only  1.9  million,  or 
69  percent,  ultimately  graduated. 

But  reversed,  the  figures  do  not  appear  so 
reassuring.  We  are  still  faced,  according  to 
these  1967  predictions,  with  a  possible  23 
percent  dropout  rate  In  1970. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
1  million  students  drop  out  of  school  each 
year.  The  serlousnees  of  the  problem  Is  mag- 
nified by  the  technological  changee  In  our 
Boclety  which  demand  skilled  workers.  Cur- 
rently In  the  United   States,   for   every   10 
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unskilled  workers  there  are  seven  skUled  Job 
vacancies.  And  by  1970.  It  U  estimated,  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  our  jobs  will  be 
unskilled.  Yet  today  there  are  more  than 
1  million  young  men  and  women  under  21 
who  have  lelt  school  and  are  unemployed. 
And  It  U  esUmated  that  the  decade  of  the 
aUtlee,  by  Its  conclusion,  will  have  produced 
some  seven  and  a  half  million  such  school 
dropouts. 

SCHOOLBtrS  SATETT 

The  number  of  schoolbus  passengers  In- 
creased 40  percent  from  1960  to  1965  whUe 
the  accident  rate  has  Increased  75  percent. 

Sixteen  million  pupils  travel  dally  on 
schoolbuses  and  this  number  may  be  ex- 
pected to  mount  as  bubxirban  education  sys- 
tems grow. 

Schoolbus  safety  standards  throughout  the 
Nation  are  spotty,  substandard,  and  lax.  The 
president  of  the  Physicians  for  Automotive 
Safety  has  said  that  In  the  area  of  school 
transportation,  not  a  single  State  Is  doing 
all  that  safety  authorities  believe  must  be 
done  to  protect  human  life  on  the  highway. 
He  also  stated  that  we  were  shocked  to  dis- 
cover that  known  safety  measures  that  can 
be  taken  to  safeguard  young  people  In  school 
vehicles  are  largely  being  ignored  at  the  local 
level.  In  the  area  of  driver  training,  the  PAS 
says  their  1967  survey  shows  the  majority 
of  States  do  not  conduct  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. Other  controls  are  equally  spotty:  Only 
18  States  forbid  pupils  to  stand  In  moving 
buses;  35  States  have  no  maximum  age  for 
schoolbus  drivers  and  of  those  with  age 
limits,  four  permit  an  age  of  70  and  the  rest 
allow  65. 

WhUe  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  authorized  a  052,000,  6-month  study  on 
schoolbus  safety  practices  to  be  imdertaken 
by  the  National  Committee  on  Safety  Educa- 
tion of  the  NBA  there  seems  to  be  little  other 
effort  In  this  area. 

The  National  Safety  CouncU  has  lu-ged  that 
some  testing  and  research  U  desirable  on 
schoolbus  design  and  safety  practices  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  has  acknowledged  that  study  and 
demonstration  projects  are  needed  In  this 
area  which  has  long  been  neglected. 

Section  601  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  request  from  and  cooperate  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  have  studies  made 
and  conduct  demonstration  projects  on 
school  bus  safety  and  further  to  facilitate 
the  adoption  of  minimum  standards  In  the 
community  for  school  bus  safety.  This  should 
be  done  with  a  view  toward  receiving  recom- 
mendations by  January  31,  1969.  from  the 
administration  with  respect  to  including  pro- 
visions in  education  legislation  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  safety  standards 
for  schoolbuses. 
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title  vi demonstration  projects  and 

studt  fob  schoolbus  satett 
Section  601.  Study  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects authorized 
This  section  would  authorize  the  S»cre- 
tary  of  DHEW  together  with  the  Secretary  of 
DOT  to  make  grants,  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements for  a  study  to  determine  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  schoolbuses  and 
for  demonstration  projects  for  the  purposes 
of  such  study.  The  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  findings  of  the  study  to 
the  Congress  by  January  31.  1969.  together 
with  legislative  recommendations  concemlnK 
such  standards. 

Section  602.  Appropriations  authorised 
This  section  would  authorize  $1  miuion  for 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 


Part  P— Amendments  to  Title  VII  or  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
or  1965 

Section    171.  Technical    assistance    to   rural 
areas 
Section  706  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary  Education  Act  of  1965  would  be  amended 


by  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (b)  providing 
that  the  Commissioner,  upon  request  from 
a  State  educational  agency,  shall  provide 
counseling  and  technical  assistance  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  In  rural  areas 
In  determining  benefits  available  to  such 
agencies  and  schools  under  Federal  laws,  and 
In  preparing  applications  and  meeting  other 
requirements  for  such  benefits. 

The  authorized  appropriations  In  the  pres- 
ent law  for  fiscal  year  1968  would  be  In- 
creased from  92  million  to  $3,600,000,  and 
appropriations  would  be  authorized  of  »3.- 
700.000  for  fiscal  year  1969.  (4.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $4,200,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971.  ' 

Section  172.  Demonstration  projects  to  pre- 
vent dropouts 
A  new  section  707  would  be  added  to  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  to  assist  local 
educational  agencies  In  carrying  out  demon- 
stration projects  In  schools  which  are  located 
in  an  urban  area,  have  a  high  percentge  of 
children  from  low-Income  families,  and  have 
a  high  percentage  of  such  children  who  do 
not  complete  their  elementary  or  secondary 
education.  Appropriations  of  not  to  exceed 
$30  million  would  be  authorized  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  June  30.  1969,  and  $30  mUllon 
each  for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971  for  the 
purpose  of  this  section. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  re- 
served until  now  my  discussion  of  tlie 
reported  bill  as  it  concerns  the  perennial 
favorites  of  legislation,  the  federally  im- 
pacted areas.  Public  Laws  815  and  874 
since  1950  have  been  with  us  on  an  an- 
nual and  biannual  basis.  Each  session, 
however,  their  provisions  are  refined,  and 
In  each  session  we  find  that  we  can  ex- 
pand their  concepts  to  cover  additional 
purposes. 

As  Senators  know.  Public  Law  89-313, 
the  major  school  disaster  bill,  is  on  the 
statute  books  as  an  amendment  to  these 
laws.  In  title  n  of  H.R.  7819  we  have 
asked  that  the  school  disaster  bill  be  au- 
thorized for  an  additional  3-year  period 
and  that  there  be  incorporated  within 
its  provisions  to  cover  what  the  majority 
leader  and  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana have  fittingly  described  as  pinpoint 
disaster.  These  are  those  sad  occasions 
which  occur  with  great  frequency  in  this 
country,  where  as  the  result  of  tornado, 
or  hurricane,  or  earthquake  or  other 
disaster,  damage  to  school  facilities  oc- 
curs. This  damage  might  not  be  exten- 
sive enough  to  warrant  Presidential  find- 
ings that  a  major  disaster  had  occurred, 
but  to  the  communities  involved,  the 
damage  is  as  if  it  were  a  major  disaster. 

Essentially,  these  provisions  are  loans 
which  are  repaid  to  the  Tieasury,  grant 
aspects  covering  a  limited  number  of 
years  following  the  disaster,  and  the 
amounts  which  are  loaned  or  granted  are 
only  those  amounts  which  the  Gavernor 
of  the  State  certifies  are  needed  over  and 
beyond  the  resources  of  the  State  or  the 
cammunlty  to  meet. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the  fur- 
ther provisions  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended in  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 1  be- 
lieve they  are  fully  covered  in  the  com- 
mittee report:  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  relevant  extracts  from 
Senate  Report  No.  726  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


Short  Summary  or  the  Principai,  Paoviaioin 
or  THE  Bnx 

If  HJl.  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  the  following  chanwi 
would  be  made  In  existing  law : 

Part  A  of  Utle  I  of  HJl.  7819  would: 

I.  Provide  that  sums  allotted  to  the  Stat* 
under  the  terms  of  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priatlons  act  would  be  distributed  within 
the  State  according  to  the  foUowlne  on. 
orltles:  "  ^ 

•  •  •  •  , 

In  title  n  of  HJl.  7819  which  relates  to 
federaUy  Impacted  areas  under  Public  Lam 
816  and  876.  the  following  changes  are  rec- 
ommended:   Adoption  of  language  relating 

tO  I 

(1)  clarification  of  definitions, 

(2)  effective  date  provisions, 

(3)  extension  of  Public  Law  89-313,  the 
School  Disaster  Act, 

(4)  administration  proposals  modifying 
provisions  relating  to  school  construction 
assistance  on  Indian  lands  under  Public  Law 
815, 

(5)  deletion  from  Public  Law  874  of  pro- 
visions requiring  that  certain  contribution* 
be  deducted  from  entitlements  under  that 
act, 

(6)  the  Chamlzal  International  boundary 
change,  and 

(7)  repeal  of  provisions  requiring  the  use 
by  States  of  mandatory  group  rate  provisions 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Fvuther.  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
was  provided  with  discretionary  authority  to 
waive  certain  requirements  of  Public  Law 
815. 

The  committee  estimates,  upon  advice 
from  the  OlBce  of  Education,  that  the  total 
cost  would  be  under  $10  million  annually 
for  the  foregoing  changes. 

The  committee,  while  extending  for  a  3- 
year  period  the  major  school  disaster  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  89-313.  has  further 
expanded  these  provisions  to  provide  pro- 
tection to  schools  In  coixununlties  which  may 
in  the  future  suffer  pinpoint  disasters  such 
as  fire,  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe.  The  loan  program, 
which  provides  for  replacement  of  faclUtlee, 
would  be  Invoked  upon  the  certification  of 
the  Governor  of  the  SUte  that  the  pinpoint 
disaster  had  occurred  and  that  loan  assist- 
ance is  needed,  in  addition  to  State  and  local 
funds  which  are  available,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 
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Tttlb  n,  H.R.  7819— Comments 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAWS  81-81S  ANf  Sl- 
874 — ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTIOS 
AND  CURRENT  EXPENDmjRES  IN  IMPACTSB 
AREAS 

Extension  of  impact  aid 
The  temporary  provisions  of  Public  Law 
81-874  providing  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  compensate  for  the  burdens  im- 
posed by  Federal  activity  In  the  school  dis- 
trict are  extended  by  the  bill  to  June  30, 
1971.  The  corresponding  provisions  of  Public 
Law  81-815  relating  to  school  construction 
m  such  areas  are  extended  to  June  30.  1971. 
Clarifying  definitions  of  "Federal  property" 
The  bill  would  amend  Public  Law  81-815 
and  Public  Law  81-874  to  spell  out  plainly 
that  the  term  "Federal  property"  includes 
any  Interest  (under  an  easement,  lease,  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  arrangement)  In  any 
property  defined  as  "Federal  property."  and 
any  Improvements  (other  than  pipelines  or 
utility  lines)  on  such  property. 

The  bill  would  amend  Public  Law  81-87* 
by  eliminating  the  definition  of  "other  Fed- 
eral payments"  In  section  2(b).  by  author- 
izing computation  of  entitlement  under  sec- 
tion 2(a)  without  considering  the  amount 
the  local  educational  agency  derived  from 
other  Federal  payments  with  respect  to  the 
real  property  acquired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  which  forms  the  basis  for  such 
entitlement;  and  would  repeal  section  3(e), 


thus  eliminating  the  requirement  that  cer- 
tain Federal  contributions  with  respect  to 
Pederal  property  be  deducted  from  entitle- 
ment under  section  3. 

ItODITYINa  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  IN  OTHER  rXDERALLY  ATrBCTSD 
AREAS 

The  bUl  would  change  the  reference  to 
"Federal  property"  In  section  14  of  Public 
Law  81-815  to  "Indian  lands,"  and  would 
liberalize  existing  law  in  two  ways.  First,  It 
would  amend  the  existing  subsection  (a)  of 
section  14  In  a  manner  which  would  retain 
the  "burden  and  effort"  reqxilrements  but 
would  provide  that  once  a  local  educational 
agency  qualifies  for  assistance,  It  would  re- 
ceive sufficient  funds  to  provide  minimum 
school  facilities  for  all  the  "unhoused"  chil- 
dren In  its  school  district.  Second,  the  bill 
would  add  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section 
14,  basically  patterned  on  subsection  (2), 
but  the  burden  and  effort  requirements 
would  be  eliminated.  This  vtIII  make  quali- 
fying for  assistance  easier,  and  the  amount 
of  assistance  available  in  such  cases  would 
be  limited  to  the  cost  of  providing  school 
facilities  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands.  The  bill  would  make  section  14  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  local  educational  agency 
which  provides  free  public  education  for 
children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands,  and 
then  only  If  (1)  the  total  number  of  such 
children  represents  a  substantial  percentage 
of  the  school  population  In  that  district,  or 
(2)  If  the  Indian  lands  constitute  a  substan- 
ttal  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency,  or  (3)  If  the  agency  pro- 
vides free  public  education  for  at  least  100 
children  who  reside  on  Indian  land  outside 
the  school  district.  The  requirements  in  items 
(1)  and  (3)  are  in  existing  law;  Item  (2) 
would  be  added. 

The  cost  of  these  amendments  Is  estimated 
to  be.  for  fiscal  year  1968.  approximately  $4 
million. 

MISCELLANEOUS    AMENDMENTS 

Public  Law  89-750  amended  Public  Laws 
81-874  and  81-815  to  provide  that,  effective 
after  fiscal  year  1968,  where  free  public 
education  for  children  who  reside  on  Fed- 
eral property  within  the  school  district  of 
a  local  educational  agency  is  not  or  can- 
not be  provided  by  such  apency.  there  would 
be  deducted  from  the  Public  Law  874  pay- 
ments to  that  agency  for  the  "B"  category 
of  children  an  amount  equal  to  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  United  SUtes  of  edu- 
cating a  full  Federal  expense  the  category 
"A"  children  on  base.  In  addition,  the  1968 
amendment  would  prohibit  school  districts 
In  a  State  from  counting  for  purposes  of 
entitlement  for  "B"  category  children  If 
State  law  prohibits  expenditures  of  State  or 
local  funds  for  the  education  of  children 
living  on  that  property.  The  present  bill 
would  defer  to  fiscal  year  1970  the  effective 
date  for  operation  of  these  provisions  In 
order  to  provide  ample  time  for  States  to 
make  appropriate  adjustments.  If  it  desires. 

The  bill  would  repeal  the  mandatory  group 
rate  provisions  in  subsection  3(d)  of  Public 
Law  81-874  as  amended  by  section  201(b) 
of  Public  Law  89-750,  to  have  been  effective 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1967. 

Section  201(d)  and  section  227  of  Public 
Law  89-760  authorized  payments  at  the  "B" 
category  rates  of  payment  under  sections 
3(b)  of  Public  Law  81-874  and  section  6(a) 
(4)  of  Public  Law  81-815  because  of  chil- 
dren whose  membership  In  the  schools  of 
a  local  educational  agency  resulted  from  a 
change  in  residence  from  land  transferred  to 
Mexico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  Inter- 
national boundary  of  the  United  States.  A 
provision  In  the  1966  law  made  appropriated 
fund  unavailable  during  fiscal  year  1967  to 
make  the  additional  payments  under  Public 
Law  81-874.  The  bill  would  authorize  pay- 
ment of  the  additional  amount  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  would  have  been  entitled  to 


receive  under  the  1966  law  to  be  added  to 
such  agency's  entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  act  may  be  used  for  such  purpose. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  waive  the  requirement  In 
subsection  5(f)  of  Public  Law  81-815  where 
unusual  circumstances  exist  to  Justify  such 
waiver. 

The  limitation  In  existing  law  creates  an 
Inequity  In  some  few  school  districts  where, 
for  example,  a  Federal  grant  Is  based  In  part 
on  membership  of  chUdren  residing  In  Fed- 
eral housing  and  the  housing  subsequently 
becomes  non-Federal  property,  or  on  the 
membership  of  children  whose  parents  are 
employed  In  a  Federal  activity,  such  as  a 
dam  or  reclamation  project,  which  activity 
was  completed  or  greatly  reduced.  In  these 
types  of  cases,  the  children  formerly  classi- 
fied as  federally  connected  because  of  such 
Federal  housing  or  activity  may  nevertheless 
remain  In  the  school  district  when  the  Fed- 
eral housing  Is  sold  or  the  Federal  activity 
ceases.  This  results  In  a  substantial  decrease 
In  federally  connected  children,  but  little 
or  no  decrease  In  total  enrollment  In  the 
district.  At  a  subsequent  time.  Increased  or 
reactivated  Federal  activities  may  cause  a 
substantial  Increase  in  the  number  of  fed- 
erally connected  children  In  the  district,  and 
create  a  critical  need  for  new  school  facili- 
ties; but  imder  the  provisions  of  subsection 
5(f)  the  district  Is  not  eligible  for  additional 
Pederal  assistance  to  house  the  new  Increase 
m  federally  connected  children  until  this 
Increase  exceeds  the  total  number  of  feder- 
ally connected  children  which  formed  the 
basis  for  payment  on  the  last  eligible  ap- 
plications. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  5(f)  are  con- 
sidered to  be  reasonable  and  well  adapted 
to  the  problem  that  exists  In  most  federally 
Impacted  districts.  It  makes  possible  using 
the  moving  Increase  i>erlod  and  base  year, 
on  an  overlapping  basis,  yet  prevents  paying 
twice  for  the  same  increase.  It  does  not  fit 
those  few  situations  described  above  where 
at  some  period  In  the  p>ast,  perhaps  as  long 
ago  as  8  to  10  years,  the  federally  owned 
housing  became  non-Federal  or  other  Fed- 
eral activities  were  discontinued  or  greatly 
decreased  and  most  of  the  former  federally 
connected  children  remained  in  the  district 
as  non-federally  connected  children. 

This  additloiua  waiver  provision  Is  In- 
tended to  relieve  only  the  extreme  hardship 
caused  by  the  type  of  Pederal  Impacts  dis- 
cussed above.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  only 
In  those  situations  where  an  Impact  that 
occurred  a  number  of  years  earlier  created 
a  continuing  need  for  the  school  facilities 
which  were  constructed  to  house  the  federally 
connected  membership  because  they  re- 
mained In  the  school  district  as  nonfederally 
connected  pupils,  and  the  school  facilities 
constructed  earlier  with  the  aid  of  Public 
Law  81-815  funds  are  not  currently  available 
to  house  the  subsequent  Increase  In  federally 
connected  membership  resulting  from  a  new 
or  Increased  Federal  activity. 

The  cost  of  these  amendments  are  esti- 
mated, on  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1967,  to  be 
less  than  $6  million. 

MINIMCTM  SCHOOL  rACILrriES 

The  committee  recommends  establishment 
of  a  more  up-to-date  concept  of  "minimum" 
school  facilities  than  was  included  when  the 
law  was  originally  enacted  in  1950  and  whlth 
has  been  followed  since  that  time.  Educa- 
tional needs  and  programs  have  changed  ma- 
terially since  1950  and.  Insofar  as  possible, 
the  type  of  the  facilities  to  be  constructed 
should  meet  current  educational  needs.  It  Is 
Intended  that  this  more  liberal  concept  of 
"minimum"  school  facilities  apply  to  the  en- 
tire Public  Law  816  program,  but  It  is  partic- 
ularly significant  for  section  14.  The  commit- 
tee supports  the  following  statement  Included 
In  the  House  Report  No.  188  which  accom- 
panied HR.  7819: 

"Public  Law  816  was  enacted  September  23. 


1960,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  for  the 
construction  of  school  facilities  in  areas  in 
which  Federal  activities  have  been  or  are 
being  conducted.  Section  210(10)  of  the  ortg-- 
Inal  act  (now  sec.  16(9)  defined  school  fa- 
cilities as  follows : 

"The  term  'school  facilities'  includes  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities;  and  Initial 
equipment,  machinery,  and  utilities  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  school  purposes.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  athletic  stadiums,  or 
structures  or  facilities  intended  primarily 
for  athletic  exhibitions,  contests,  or  games  or 
other  events  for  which  admission  Is  to  be 
charged  to  the  general  public.  Except  as  used 
in  sections  203  and  204.  such  term  does  not 
include  Interests  in  land  and  off-site  im- 
provements." 

Under  the  terms  of  this  original  act  quoted 
above,  eligible  school  districts  could  use  the 
Federal  grants  to  construct  any  type  of  school 
facility  desired  except  those  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  second  sentence  of  section 
210(10).  The  term  "minimum  school  facili- 
ties" had  not  been  incorporated  Into  the 
legislation  Introduced. 

In  1963  there  were  major  changes  made 
In  some  provisions  of  Public  Law  815  by  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  246.  Tbebe  changes  In- 
corporated into  the  act  the  concept  of  "min- 
imum school  facilities."  The  act.  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  246.  provided  that  Federal 
payment  to  an  eligible  school  district  In  no 
event  could  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing 
"minimum"  school  facilities  In  the  district 
and  the  following  provision  was  added  to  sec- 
Uon  210(11)  (now  sec.  16(10)) : 

"Whether  or  not  bchool  facilities  are  mini- 
mum school  facilities  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Commissioner,  after  consultation  Viritb 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies,  in 
accordance  with  regvilatlons  prescribed  by 
him." 

The  amended  act  did  not  define  minimum 
school  facilities,  but  Hotise  Report  702.  dated 
July  3.  1953.  included  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  term  'minimum'  school  facilities  used 
In  the  bill  doe6  not  mean  that  the  test  to  be 
applied  vrill  be  one  based  on  the  use  of  In- 
ferior materials  or  on  the  provision  of  In- 
adequate space  for  the  basic  school  needs  of 
the  children.  There  is  no  substantive  differ- 
ence between  'm.inimum'  and  'complete" 
school  facilities  so  far  as  facilities  for  class- 
room, administrative,  or  operational  purposes 
are  concerned.  The  difference  between  these 
two  terms  comes  primarily  In  the  fact  that 
under  the  term  'minimum'  school  facilities, 
allowance  Is  not  made  for  a  room  which  must 
be  used  exclusively  as  an  audltorliun,  a  gym- 
nasium, or  for  some  other  special  activity.  It 
should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the  term 
'minimum  facilities'  merely  insures  against 
Federal  participation  In  expenditures  beyond 
those  needed  to  conduct  an  adequate  school 
program,  and  hence,  spreads  Federal  funds  as 
far  as  possible  to  meet  adequately  the  basic 
needs.  Under  this  concept,  the  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  school  district  vHll  be  based  on 
the  cost  of  the  type  of  facility  which  the 
average  school  district  has  in  recent  years 
been  building  out  of  its  own  funds." 

Since  the  Federal  law  did  not  specifically 
define  "minimum  school  facilities,"  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  followed  the  guidelines 
given  In  the  committee  report.  Under  this 
concept  Federal  funds  have  been  approved 
to  construct  school  facilities  of  the  size  and 
tjrpe  which  school  districts  have  been  pro- 
viding In  recent  years  with  their  own  funds 
but  have  generally  excluded  single-purpose 
auditorium,  and  single-purpose  gymnasium. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  concept 
of  minimum  school  facilities  has  served  a 
useful  purpose  In  this  law  for  the  past  14 
years  and  that  it  should  be  retained  In  the 
act  to  prevent  unnecessary  or  unwise  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds.  Hotoever,  the 
committee  feels  that  the  corusept  needs  to 
be  modernized  to  fit  the  current  trends  in 
educational  programs,  techniques,  and  pur- 
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poses.  The  last  session  of  Congress  began 
this  change  with  the  passage  of  Public  Law 
89-750  by  requiring  the  applicant  to  give 
consideration  to  excellence  of  architecture 
and  design  of  any  buUdlng  constructed  with 
the  use  of  Federal  funds,  by  authorizing  not 
to  exceed  1  percent  of  the  project  grant  for 
Incorporation  of  works  of  art  In  building 
plans  and  by  requiring  that  all  facilities 
having  Federal  funds  be  made  readily  usable 
by  handicapped  persons.  The  committee 
feels  that  It  should  give  further  guidelines 
In  this  report  for  updating  the  concept  of 
minimum  school  facilities  in  Une  with  cur- 
rent educational  needs  and  technology. 

A  school  district  should  not  be  prevented 
from  using  Federal  funds  to  construct  an 
auditorium  or  a  gymnasium  or  both  If 
Justified  by  the  size  of  the  schools'  enroll- 
ment, the  educational  program  to  be  con- 
ducted and  standards  and  practices  In  the 
State.  With  new  devices  for  Instruction  be- 
coming more  widely  used  such  as  educa- 
tional television,  the  auditorium  or  gym- 
nasium may  be  used  more  Intensively  than 
any  other  special  facilities  In  the  entire 
school  building.  The  committee  believes  that 
minimum  school  facilities  should  include  in 
addition  to  regular  classrooms,  special  rooms 
for  such  purposes  as  speech  therapy, 
remedial  reading,  music  appreciation,  lan- 
guage laboratories,  electronic  data  process- 
ing, and  other  facilities  and  equipment 
necessary  for  and  useful  in  conducting  spe- 
cial programs  or  activities  for  educationally 
deprived  children.  No  longer  should  the 
Commissioner  refuse,  as  he  has  in  the  past, 
to  approve  inclusion  of  features  in  build- 
ings or  other  specialized  facilities  until 
their  use  becomes  common  practice  in  a 
State.  The  criteria  to  be  used  should  be  their 
need  in  the  light  of  the  school  program 
operated  by  the  applicant  school  district. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  It  is 
within  the  concept  of  minimum  facilities  to 
use  Federal  funds  particularly  under  section 
14  in  appropriate  situations  for  construction 
of  consolidated  school  facilities  in  cases  of 
consolidation  of  small  districts  or  to  replace 
small  isolated,  inadequate  buildings  with 
modem  facilities;  even  though  the  district 
may  have  enough  classroom  space  to  house 
all  of  the  children.  The  Commissioner  should 
have  considerable  leeway  in  determining 
what  constitutes  minimum  school  facilities 
in  specific  situations  In  consultation  with 
the  State  educational  agency.  However,  he 
should  set  forth  in  regulations  or  in  operat- 
ing instructions  the  guidelines  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  making  these  determinations. 

This  amendment  to  section  14  was  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  in  a  letter 
dated  April  26.  1967,  to  Senator  Lister  Hill, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  by  Ralph  K.  Hultt,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Legislation.  That  rec- 
ommendation reached  the  Congress  too  late 
to  be  Included  In  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  amendments  which 
have  been  passed  by  the  Hoiise. 
Excerpts  from  Senate  Report  No.  1154,  dated 
May  1966,  on  the  1967  Interior  Department 
appropriations 

The  committee  urges  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  study  the  desirability  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  public  school 
districts  for  construction  of  public  school 
facilities  to  serve  Indian  children:  and  If 
such  assistance  Is  determined  to  be  desirable, 
to  propose  legislation  to  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize the  assistance.  A  report  on  this  mat- 
ter will  be  made  to  the  committee  by  Jan- 
uary 15.  1967. 

The  committee  feels  that  some  thought 
should  be  given  at  thU  time  to  those  children 
who  are  not  now  served  by  existing  school 
faclUties,  particularly  in  Alaska.  Regional 
high  schools  and  boarding  facilities  or  their 
equivalent  would  at  least  be  a  partial  answer 
to  the  problem  of  keeping  children  In  school 


and  upgrading  their  general  education  and 
their  economic  efficiency. 

Excerpts  from  the  letter,  dated  January  27, 
1967,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee 

In  compliance  with  Senate  Report  No 
1154.  dated  May  10.  1966.  on  the  1967  In- 
terior Department  appropriation  bill,  we  wish 
to  make  the  following  report: 

"We  have  carefully  studied  construction 
proposals  which  have  been  requested  by 
several  public  schools  enrolling  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  find  that  there  is  a  dire  need  for 
additional  classroom  space  to  meet  more 
adequately  present  and  growing  Indian  en- 
rollments, and  also  to  provide  facilities  to 
accommodate  special  educational  programs 
so  necessary  in  improving  Indian  education. 

"Inasmuch  as  funding  for  construction 
assistance  to  public  schools  enrolling  Indian 
children  already  is  a  function  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
imder  Public  Law  81-815.  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  through 
its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U  the  best  re- 
source in  meeting  this  growing  need.  With 
this  in  mind,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  officials  have 
had  a  series  of  conferences  to  discuss  needs 
and  the  most  feasible  procedures  to  meet 
these  needs." 

ASSISTA>fCB  FOR  SCROOt.  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
CURRENT  EXPENDrrURES  IN  MAJOR  DISASTER 
AREAS 

Assistance  for  disaster  areas  occurring  after 
June  30,  1967 
At  present  the  provUlons  authorizing  dis- 
aster  relief   under   Public  Law   81-816  and 
Public  Law  81-874  apply  only  to  major  dis- 
asters occurring  before  July  1.  1967.  The  bill 
would  make  these  provisions  applicable  to 
disasters  occurring  before  July  1,  1971. 
Authorizing,  in  cases  in  which  the  disaster 
has    not    destroyed    or    damaged    public 
schools,    assistance    for    construction    of 
public  school  facilities  needed  because  of 
destruction  of  private  facilities  which  will 
not  be  replaced 

The  proposed  amendment  would  correct  a 
defect  in  existing  law  by  amending  section 
16  of  Public  Law  81-815  to  permit  financial 
assistance  for  the  construction  of  public 
school  facilities  to  serve  children  who  will  be 
attending  the  public  schools  because  the 
private  schools  they  were  attending  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster  and  will 
not  be  replaced.  Under  the  original  section 
16,  this  may  be  done  only  if  there  has  also 
been  destruction  of.  or  damage  to,  a  public 
school. 

Modifying  conditions  of  eligibility  vHth  re- 
spect to  local  effort  and  minimum  damage 
required 

This  bill  would  amend  both  Public  Law 
81-815  and  Public  Law  81-874  in  two  re- 
spects: (1)  It  would  relax  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  disaster  relief  assistance  by 
substituting  a  requirement  that  the  local 
educational  agency  Is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
damaged  or  destroyed  school  facilities  for  the 
present  requirement  that  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  and  Is  exercising  due  diligence  in  avail- 
ing itself  of  other  financial  assistance;  (2) 
it  would  add  a  minimum  need  provision 
($1,000  or  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  current  operating  ex- 
penditures during  the  preceding  fiscal  year, 
whichever   U  less)    as  a   condition   of  eligl- 

The  first  change  Is  necessary  because  the 
terms  "reasonable  tax  effort"  and  "due  dili- 
gence," in  the  context  of  Public  Law  81-818 
and  Public  Law  81-874,  have  acquired  a  gloss 
which   Imposes  rather  severe   requirements 
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on  local  educational  agencies  suffering  dam 
age  from  a  major  disaster.  ^^ 

The  second  change  is  necessary  to  dig. 
courage  applications  for  Insignificant 
amounts  of  assistance. 

Determining  level  of  education  to  be  re 
stored  according  to  level  at  Ume  of  at,' 
aster  instead  of  level  during  a  base  yew 
Section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  81-«74  at  pre*- 
ent  limits  disaster  relief  for  current  operat- 
ing expenditures  to  that  amount  needed  to 
restore  the  level  of  education  provided  dur- 
ing  the  last  full  fUcal  year  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred.  8lnc« 
this  arbitrarily  Ignores  any  recent  Improve- 
ment, this  proposal  would  amend  this  pro- 
vision to  specify  an  amount  of  assistance 
sufficient  to  restore  the  level  of  education 
provided  Immediately  before  the  disaster 
occurred. 

Authorizing  disaster  relief  asHstance  for 
technical,  vocational,  and  other  special 
schools 

The  committee  recommends  amendment  to 
the  disaster  relief  provisions  of  Public  Law 
81-«15  and  Public  Law  81-874  to  make  tech- 
nical, vocational,  and  other  special  schools 
operated  by  public  agencies  other  than  local 
educational  agencies  eligible  for  assistance. 
Clarifying  authority  to  provide  funds  for 
minor  repairs  under  Public  Law  874 

Local  educational  agencies  commonly  pay 
for  minor  repairs  to  school  facilities  from 
their  funds  for  current  operating  expendi- 
tures. This  amendment  would  merely  make 
it  explicit  that  assistance  under  the  disaster 
relief  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874  also 
may  be  used  for  that  purix>se. 

ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
FOR  CURRENT  SCHOOL  EXPENDITURES  III 
CASES   OF   CERTAIN    DISASTERS 

The  bill  contains  an  alternate  amendment 
which  would  further  amend  section  16  of 
Public  Law  815  and  section  7  of  Public  Law 
874  to  provide,  in  addition  to  assistance  au- 
thorized to  local  school  districts  in  declared 
major  disaster  areas.  Immediate  loan  assist- 
ance under  Public  Laws  874  and  816  In  the 
case  of  "pinpoint"  disasters,  that  Is,  tho«e 
disasters  which  are  localized  and  not  large 
enough  to  be  classed  as  a  Federal  disaster 
area.  In  the  case  of  construction  to  replace 
destroyed  facilities  such  assistance  must  be 
in  the  form  of  repayable  advances.  The  pro- 
vision in  section  7  of  Public  Law  874  would 
also  authorize  grants  where  funds  are  re- 
quired for  renting  temporary  facilities,  pur- 
chase of  equipment,  and  operational  expense* 
which  cannot  be  repaid  from  other  sources 
such  as  Insurance  proceeds  and  regular  school 
funds.  The  additional  assistance  would  be 
authorized  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commis- 
sioner that  public  elementary  and  secondary 
school  facilities  have  been  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged  as  a  result  of  fire,  flood,  hur- 
ricane, earthquake,  storm,  malicious  action 
of  any  person,  or  other  catastrophe  and  the 
Ctovernor  of  the  State  certifies  the  need  for 
disaster  assistance  and  gives  assurance  of  the 
expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  State 
and  local  funds  for  the  same  purpose. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
TITLE  n — federally  affected  areas 
Part  A — Assistance  for  school  construction 
and  current  expenditures  in  impacted  areas 
Section  201.  Clarifying  definitions  of  "Fed- 
eral property" 
This    section    amends    the    definition   of 
"Federal  property"  as  used  in  section  16  of 
Public  Law  81-815  and  section  303  of  PubUc 
Law  81-874  so  as  to  make  clear  that  the 
term    "Federal   property"   Includes   any  In- 
terest In  real  property  owned  by  or  leased 
from  the  United  States  and  not  spociflcaUy 
excluded  from  the  term,  whether  such  inter- 
est be  created  by  an  easement,  lease,  license, 
permit,  or  other  arrangement,  and  includei 
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M  well,  any  Improvements  of  any  nature 
(other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines)  on 
Buch  property,  even  though  such  Interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Section  202.  Effective  date  of  certain  1966 
amendments 

Section  204  of  PubUc  Law  89-760  added  a 
new  subsection  (f)  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  81-874.  The  existing  subsection  6(f) 
provides  that  If  no  tax  revenues  of  a  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  the  State  may 
be  spent  for  educating  children  who  reside 
on  Federal  property  within  the  State,  or  if 
no  tax  revenues  of  a  State  are  allocated  for 
educating  these  children,  then  the  property 
on  which  the  children  reside  may  not  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  purposes  of 
making  payments  under  sections  3  and  4 
of  the  act.  If  none  of  these  situations  exist, 
but  a  local  educational  agency  still  refuses 
to  educate  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  within  the  school  district  of  the 
agency,  there  would  be  deducted  from  the 
payments  to  that  agency  for  category  "B" 
children  an  amount  equal  to  the  additional 
expense  to  the  United  States  of  educating 
the  category  "A"  children  on  base.  Section 
229  of  Public  Law  89-750  added  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  to  section  10  of  Public  Law 
81-816,  which  provides  that  if  no  tax  reve- 
nues of  a  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
of  the  State  may  be  spent  for  educating 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property 
within  the  State,  or  if  no  tax  revenues  of 
s  State  are  allocated  for  educating  these 
children,  then  the  property  on  which  such 
children  reside  shall  not  be  considered  Fed- 
eral property  for  the  purposes  of  section  6 
of  Public  Law  81-816.  Section  241  of  Public 
Law  89-750  provided  that  If  the  amendment 
made  by  section  204  or  229  would  have  re- 
duced payments  to  a  local  educational  agency 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  if 
it  had  been  In  effect  for  that  year,  the 
amendment  shall  not  apply  to  that  local 
educational  agency  for  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1968.  Section  202  of  the  bill 
would  make  the  provisions  of  sections  204 
and  299  effective  only  virlth  respect  to  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1969. 
Section  203.  Modifying  provisions  relating  to 
school  construction  resistance  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  Public  Law  81-415 

When  Public  Law  815  was  originally  en- 
acted it  Included  as  federally  connected  those 
children  living  on  or  whose  parents  were 
employed  on  Indian  reservations.  However, 
the  requirement  for  eligibility  in  Public 
Uw  815 — a  substantial  increase  In  member- 
«hlp  In  a  2-year  period — was  characteristic 
of  areas  having  military  installations  but  not 
of  the  problems  confronting  districts  with 
Indian  reservations.  As  a  result,  very  few 
Indian  districts  were  eligible  for  assistance 
the  first  2  years  the  law  was  in  effect.  Con- 
gress met  this  situation  by  adding  section 
14  which  was  designed  specifically  to  meet 
this  problem.  The  section  has  worked  well. 
Under  it  approximately  $58  million  has  been 
aUocated  to  school  districts  to  construct 
school  facilities  for  about  50,000  Indian 
children  in  22  States.  However,  some  addi- 
tional needs  have  developed  which  this  sec- 
tion does  not  meet.  As  a  result,  there  are  a 
number  of  requests  made  to  Congress  each 
year  for  special  appropriations  to  construct 
school  facilities  for  children  in  specific  dis- 
tricts having  Indian  reservation  lands. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration recommends  two  changes  In  sec- 
tion 14  to  meet  this  relatively  small  number 
of  critical  school  housing  problems.  The  first 
change  amends  subsection  14(a)  to  meet  the 
applicable  school  housing  problem  In  those 
school  districts  having  large  Indian  Reserva- 
tions, a  substantial  Impairment  of  the  dis- 
trict's ability  to  finance  education  because 
of  Federal  ownership  of  property,  and  sub- 


stantial numbers  of  "unhoused"  children.  It 
eliminates  the  present  reference  In  the  sub- 
section to  "Federal  property"  and  substitutes 
In  Its  place  "Indian  lands."  The  present 
eligibility  requirement  in  this  section  Is  that 
the  number  of  children  who  live  on  Indian 
lands  represent  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  children  for  whom  the 
agency  provides  free  public  education.  The 
amendment  would  add  as  an  alternative  eli- 
gibility requirement  that  "Indian  lands  con- 
stitute a  substantial  part  of  the  school  dis- 
trict of  the  local  educational  agency."  It 
would  continue  the  present  financial  burden 
and  effort  requirement  but  would  relate  this 
requirement  to  a  "substantial  percentage  of 
the  children  in  membership  of  its  schools" 
rather  than  to  "the  total  number  of  children 
in  the  school  district."  If  a  district  meets 
requirements  for  eligibility  and  the  test  of 
financial  need,  the  Commissioner  could  pro- 
vide the  financial  assistance  necessary  for 
schoolchildren  in  the  district  for  whom  no 
school  facilities  were  available  after  taking 
Into  account  the  amount  that  could  reason- 
ably be  made  available  for  this  purpose  from 
State  and  local  sources. 

The  second  change  proposed  by  the  amend- 
ment would  add  a  subsection  (b)  to  section 
14  directed  only  to  school  facilities  for  chil- 
dren living  on  Indian  Reservation  lands.  This 
change  would  continue  the  present  "substan- 
tial percentage"  requirement  for  eligibility 
and  would  also  add  to  the  alternative  eligi- 
bility requirement  added  to  subsection  (a). 
It  would  eliminate  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding facilities  for  children  living  on  In- 
dlan  lands  the  "burden"  and  "effort"  re- 
quirements and  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner to  provide  the  amount  he  determined 
to  be  in  the  public  interest  to  build  neces- 
sary school  facilities  for  children  living  on 
Indian  lands  once  the  eligibility  require- 
ments have  been  met.  This  provision  is  essen- 
tially the  same  concept  now  embodied  in  sub- 
sections 5(a)(1)  and  6(a)(2)  of  providing 
the  amount  authorized  by  the  formula  to 
school  districts  that  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements without  Imposing  on  them  a  test 
of  financial  need,  burden,  and  effort. 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  restricts 
its  provision  to  districts  In  Isolated  areas 
with  very  meager  financial  resources  which 
have  among  their  school  population  substan- 
tial numbers  of  Indian  children  who  are 
among  the  most  educationally  disadvantaged 
children  In  the  Nation.  There  are  not  a  large 
number  of  districts  covered  by  this  amend- 
ment but  their  needs  are  urgent  and  critical. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  amendment  would 
'increase  the  costs  of  this  section  from  the 
present  requirements  of  93  million  a  year  to 
an  average  of  $5  million  a  year  for  perhaps  5 
years  with  an  additional  million  dollars  each 
of  the  first  two  years. 

Elsewhere  In  this  report  the  committee 
proposes  to  establish  a  more  up-to-date  con- 
cept of  "minimum"  school  facilities  which  is 
particularly  significant  for  section  14. 

Section  204.  Deleting  requirements  that 
certain  contributions  be  deducted 

Section  204(a)  would  amend  existing  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  Public  Law  81-874  so  that  other 
Federal  payments  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty in  the  school  district  which  has  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Oovernment  are  not 
required  to  be  considered  in  determining 
whether  the  school  district  Is  being  substan- 
tially compensated  for  the  loss  In  revenue 
resulting  from  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment.  Section  204(b) 
eliminates  the  provision  requiring  deduc- 
tion of  the  amount  a  local  educational  agency 
derived  from  other  Federal  payments  with 
respect  to  property  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  the  amount  of  the  agency's 
entitlement  under  section  2. 

Section  204(c)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  by  eliminating  the  definition  of 
"other  Federal  payments"  In  the  existing 
subsection  2(b)  (1)  of  Public  Law  81-874,  and 


redesignating  as  section  2(b)  the  existing 
subsecUon  2(b)(2),  with  wording  modifica- 
tion. The  redesignated  section  2(b)  continues 
to  exclude  any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  being  made  imder  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  as  Federal  property 
for  purposes  of  section  2. 

Section  204(d)  repeals  the  existing  subsec. 
tion  (e)  of  section  3,  Including  the  caption 
heading  of  the  subsection,  and  redesignates 
the  existing  subsection  (f)  as  subsection  (e). 
This  would  eliminate  the  requirement  for 
making  deductions  of  any  other  Federal  pay- 
ments from  entitlements  under  sections  3  and 
4  of  Public  Law  874. 

Section  205.  Children  moving  into  an  area 
as  a  result  of  an  international  boundary 
relocation 

Section  201(d)  of  Public  Law  89-750  added 
to  section  3(b)  of  Public  Law  81-874  a  sen- 
tence that  provided  that,  in  addition  to  the 
children  who  otherwise  may  be  counted  for 
eligibUlty  and  payment  under  Public  Law 
81-874,  a  school  may  count  for  eligibility  and 
payment  imder  subsection  3(b)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  only,  the 
number  of  children  In  the  district  for  whom 
such  agency  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  year  as  a  result  of  a  charge  in 
residence  from  land  transferred  to  Mexico 
as  a  part  of  the  relocation  of  an  international 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  A  correspond- 
ing provision  was  added  to  section  5(a)  of 
Public  Law  81-815  by  section  227  of  Public 
Law  89-950.  Public  Law  89-787,  approved 
November  7,  1966,  appropriating  funds  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  the  1967  fiscal  year.  Included 
funds  for  payment  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  81-874  and  imposed  the  following  limita- 
tion on  the  use  of  funds  appropriated  for 
tlUe  I  of  PubUc  Law  81-874:  "Provided  fur- 
ther  that  no  part  of  this  apprc^>riatlon  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
legislation  enacted  after  June  30,  1966."  The 
effect  of  this  provision  in  the  appropriation 
act  was  that  none  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1967  for  tiOe  I  of  Public  Law 
81-874  were  available  for  payment  to  those 
school  districts  that  became  eligible  under 
the  above-mentioned  amendment  made  by 
Public  Law  8fr-750,  enacted  November  3.  1966. 
There  waa  no  such  limitation  on  the  appro- 
priation for  Public  Law  81-815. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  206(a) 
of  the  bill  would  provide  that.  In  cases 
where  the  provisions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  section  3(b)  of  Public  Lew  81-874  were 
not  considered  in  computing  the  entitle- 
ment of  a  local  educational  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967,  the  addi- 
tional amount  to  which  such  agency  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  provision  shall 
be  added  to  the  agency's  entitlement  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  act  may  be  iised  for  such 
purposes.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  adds 
a  similar  provision  to  the  corresponding  sub- 
section 6(a)  (4)  of  PubUc  Law  81-815. 

Section  206.  Repeal  of  mandatory  group  rate 
provisions 

PubUc  Law  89-750,  In  section  201(b). 
amended  section  3(d)  of  PubUc  Law  81-874, 
to  provide  that  the  local  contribution  rate 
for  all  school  districts  which  do  not  use 
either  of  the  alternative  minimum  ratee  of 
one-half  of  the  State  or  one-half  of  the 
national  average  cost  per  pupil  In  average 
daily  attendance,  wUI  be  based  on  current 
expenditures  per  pupil  derived  from  local 
revenue  sources  In  groups  of  generally  com- 
parable districts  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  consultation  with  the  State  ed- 
ucational agency.  The  amendment  was  to 
become  effective  beginning  with  the  1967-68 
school  year,  and  would  have  eliminated  in- 
dividual selection  of  "comparable  districts." 

Section  206  repeals  the  1966  amendment 
by  restoring  the  wording  in  section  3(d)  aa 
it  was  effective  during  fiscal  year  1967. 
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Section  207.  Discretion  to  waive  certain 
requirements 

Section  207  would  amend  subsection  5(e) 
of  Public  Law  81-615  to  give  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thority he  now  has  to  waive  or  decrease 
certain  eligibility  requirements,  discretion- 
ary authority  to  waive  or  reduce  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  5(f)  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances where  it  Is  necessary  to  do  so 
In  order  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeat- 
ing the  purposes  of  the  act.  Subsection  5(f) 
specifies  that  in  determining  the  total  of 
the  payments  which  may  be  made  to  a  local 
educational  agency  on  the  basis  of  a  current 
application,  the  total  number  of  federally 
connected  children  counted  for  payment 
may  not  exceed  the  estimated  number  of 
such  children  as  of  the  end  of  the  Increase 
period  covered  by  the  current  application 
minus  the  number  of  federally  connected 
children  which  formed  the  basis  for  pay- 
ment under  the  last  eligible  application  of 
such  agency. 

Section  208.  Effective  date 
This  section  provides  that  the  amendments 
to  PubUc  Laws  81-874  and  81-815  made  by 
sections  201.  203.  204,  205.  206  and  207  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted  before  June 
30.  1967,  and  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  that  date. 

Part  B. — Assistance  for  School  Construction 

and  Current  Expenditures  in  Disaster  Areas 
Section  217.  School  canstrtiction  assistance 
in  disasters  occurring  after  July  1,  1967 
This  section  extends  until  July  1.  1971,  the 
authority  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
local  educational  activities  for  the  restoration 
or  replacement  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  a  major  disaster, 
which  authority  is  contained  in  section  16  of 
Public  Law  81-815  as  a  result  of  amendments 
to  the  act  contained  In  PubUc  Law  89-313, 
and  amends  the  section  to  authorize  disaster 
school  assistance  to  any  other  publicly  oper- 
ated school  providing  technical,  vocational, 
or  other  special  education  to  children  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  age. 

The  proposed  section  217  authorizes  assist- 
ance also,  in  cases  In  which  the  disaster  has 
not  destroyed  or  damaged  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school  facilities,  but  where  pri- 
vate school  facilities  in  the  school  attend- 
ance area  of  the  local  educational  agency  have 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  and  will 
not  be  replaced,  thereby  Increasing  the  need 
of  such  agency  for  school  construction  assist- 
ance. Under  the  existing  provision,  assistance 
to  a  local  educational  agency  may  be  provided 
only  where  pubUc  school  facilities  are  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  The  amendment  section 
retains  the  present  requirement  that  assist- 
ance may  be  provided  only  U  the  local  agency 
has  made  arrangements  In  conformity  with 
section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  81-874  for  par- 
ticipation of  private  school  children  (also 
affected  by  the  disaster)  in  programs  the 
agency  conducts.  No  assistance  Is  provided, 
either  under  existing  law  or  under  the 
amendment,  for  the  construction  of  facilities 
to  accommodate  private  school  children 
whose  facilities  are  destroyed  by  a  major 
disaster. 

The  amendment  also  authorizes  assistance 
In  the  form  of  a  repayable  loan  for  the  res- 
toration or  replacement  of  school  facilities 
not  In  a  declared  disaster  area  where  the 
Commissioner  determlnea  that  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  facilities  of  a 
local  educational  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  flre,  flood, 
hurricane,  earthquake,  storm,  malicious  ac- 
tion of  any  person  known  or  imknown,  or 
other  catastrophe,  and  the  Governor  of  the 
State  certifies  the  need  for  disaster  assistance 
and  gives  assurance  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amoimt  of  State  or  local  funds  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  the  re- 
quirement of  a  "reasonable  tax  effort  and  the 


exercise  of  due  diligence"  by  the  educational 
agency  in  availing  itself  of  State  and  other 
financial  assistance,  but  would  require  such 
agency  to  use  all  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  restoration  of 
faclllUee  as  a  condition  to  the  receipt  of 
assistance.  The  amendment  provides  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  assistance  that  may  be  ex- 
tended for  construcUon  consisting  of  the 
lesser  of  $1,000.  or  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
such  agency's  operating  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  the 
disaster  occurred. 

The  amendment  finally  Includes  among  eli- 
gible faciutlee  those  of  any  public  agency  pro- 
viding technical,  vocational,  or  other  special 
education  to  children  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  age. 

Section  218.  Current  School  Expenditures 

Assistance 
This  secUon  extends  until  July  1.  1971,  the 
provisions  of  Section  7(a)  of  Public  Law  81- 
874  authorizing  Federal  asslsUnce  for  cur- 
rent school  expenditures  in  declared  disaster 
areas  and  makes  corresponding  amendments 
to  section  7(a)  of  the  act  noted  above  for 
section  16  of  Public  Law  81-815  with  respect 
to  (1)  extension  of  assistance  to  publicly 
operated  schools  providing  technical,  voca- 
tional, or  other  special  education  to  children 
of  elementary  and  secondary  school  age;  (2) 
assistance  in  cases  of  localized  or  "pinpoint" 
disasters  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational agencies  In  other  than  declared  dis- 
aster areas;  (3)  elimination  of  the  require- 
ment for  a  determination  of  reasonable  tax 
effort  and  exercise  of  "due  diligence"  of  the 
local  educational  or  other  public  agency  In 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  and  the  requirement  that  such 
agency  use  all  State  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance available;  and  (4)  establishing  the 
minimum  for  assistance  available  to  such 
agencies  for  school  operating  following  a 
disaster. 

Section  7(a)  Is  further  amended  to  author- 
ize assistance  to  provide  a  level  of  education 
equivalent  to  that  maintained  In  the  schooU 
of  such  agency  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
disaster,  and  not  to  the  "last  full  fiscal  year" 
prior  to  the  occurrence  of  disaster  as  is  now 
reqiUred.  Section  7(b).  which  authorizes  ad- 
ditional assistance  for  cost  of  replacement  of 
instructional  and  maintenance  suppUes, 
equipment,  and  materials  (including  text- 
books), destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a 
result  of  the  disaster,  and  to  lease  or  other- 
wise provide  school  and  cafeteria  facilities 
needed  to  replace  temporarily  such  facilities 
made  unavailable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 
Is  amended  to  make  clear  the  authority  to  use 
grant  funds  to  make  minor  repairs  to  facili- 
ties where  necessitated  by  a  major  disaster. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  address  myself  to  title  IV  of 
H.R.  7819,  in  which  are  contained  pro- 
visions for  adequate  leadtlme  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  school  programs.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  my  presentation  I  detailed  the 
considerations  which  undergirded  our 
decisions  upon  formula  language  of  title 
I  of  ESEA.  Yet  a  review  of  the  testimony 
in  our  hearings  record  will  reveal  that 
almost  as  much  testimony  was  received 
on  late  fimdlng  as  on  any  other  Issue 
before  us.  Prom  every  level  of  school  ad- 
ministration, from  every  kind  of  school 
district,  rural,  intermediate  or  urban- 
metr(^x)lltan,  and  from  every  citizen 
serving  on  the  school  boards  of  our  coun- 
try, there  came  an  entreaty — represented 
through  their  associations— that  a  way 
be  foimd  for  some  certainty  in  our  edu- 
cational prt^rams  which  would  permit 
schools  to  plan  their  activities  in  an  or- 
derly fashion. 
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The  provisions  of  title  IV  of  HR.  7819 
are  devoted  to  meeting  this  plea.  In  our 
executive  sessions,  we  had  presented  to 
us  a  plan  which  resulted  from  the  task 
force  that  had  been  working  in  this  area 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  basic  document  used  in  support 
of  the  proposal,  together  with  the  mate- 
rial contained  in  the  study  of  the  US 
Office  of  Education,  entitled  "Report  No 
1  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation." be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  together  with  as  many  of  the 
charts  as  are  permissible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

Improving  DHEW  Support  of  Educational 
Programs — A    Model   Authorization   and 
Funding    System    tor    Elementary    and 
Secondary  Education,  September  1967 
Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  14. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gardner. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  President  in  his 
Health  and  Education  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress this  past  February  28.  expressed  his 
deep  concern  with  the  late  funding  of  edu- 
cation programs  in  the  section  entitled.  "A 
better  education  timetable"  as  follows : 

"One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  Is  the  congressional 
schedule  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. When  Congress  enacts  and  funds  pro- 
grams near  the  end  of  a  session,  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges  must  plan  their  pro- 
grams without  knowing  what  Federal  re- 
sources wiU  be  available  to  them  to  meet 
their  needs.  As  so  many  Governors  have  said 
the  Federal  legislative  calendar  often  proves 
incompatible  with  the  academic  calendar. 
"I  urge  that  the  Congress  enact  education 
appropriations  early  enough  to  allow  the 
Nation's  schools  and  colleges  to  plan  ef- 
fectively. I  have  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work  with 
the  Congress  toward  this  end." 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  direction  you 
formed  a  task  force  to  develop  approaches  to 
this  problem  which  would  result  In  an  im- 
proved system  for  authorizing,  funding  and 
administering  the  federally-assisted  educa- 
tlonal  programs. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  you  a  report  of 
this  task  force  which  we  believe  offen 
promise  of  a  constructive  solution  to  the 
problem  of  timing  DHEW  appropriations  for 
educational  programs.  We  believe  that  the 
plan  presented  in  thU  report  If  adopted 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  improving  the 
effectiveness  of  these  programs. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  legisla- 
tive recommendations  implicit  In  thU  plan 
will  be  weighed  by  the  President  In  the  light 
of  the  overall  requirements  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  condition  prevailing  at  the 
time  his  plana  are  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Kelly, 
Assistant  Secretary,  Comptroller, 

Chairman  of  the  Task  Force. 

task    force    on   TlMtNO    OF    DHEW    APPROPRU- 
TIONS   FOR  EDUCAnONAL  PROOBAMS 

Albert  J.  Abrams,  Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
State  of  New  York,  Albany,  New  York. 

Ben  Barnes.  Speaker,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. State  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Paul  Carlln,  Director  of  Federal  and  Con- 
gressional Relations,  National  School  Boards 
Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Donald  W.  Dunnan,  Superintendent,  The 
St.  Paul  Public  Schools,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

J.  W.  Edgar,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
State  of  Texas.  Austin,  Texas. 
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T  N.  Kurd,  Director  of  the  Budget.  State 
of  New  York.  Albany.  New  York. 

Robert  F.  Kerley,  Vice  President  for  Busi- 
ness Affairs  and  Treasurer.  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. Lexington.  Kentucky. 

Jesse  M.  Unruh.  Speaker  of  the  California 
State  Assembly.  State  of  California,  Sacra- 
mento, California. 

DHEW  members 

James  F.  Kelly,  Assistant  Secretary,  Comp- 
troller, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.* 

J.  Graham  Sullivan,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Office  of  Education.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Sam  A.  Kimble.  Associate  Director.  Office 
of  Extramural  Programs.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Technical  assistance  and  data  were  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

BACKGROUND 

President  Johnson  has  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  improving  the 
timing  of  key  Federal  actions  affecting  edu- 
cational programs  receiving  grant  support. 
In  undertaking  this  study  the  Department 
has  recognized  the  need  to  reconcile  the  re- 
quirements of  the  thoughtful  and  complex 
Congressional  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion cycle  with  the  requirements  of  the  cycles 
of  Federal,  State,  and  local  implementation. 
Recent  studies  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,'  and  by  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  »  underscore  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problems  created  by  the  dispari- 
ties between  these  two  cycles. 

The  Secretary  established  a  task  force  of 
Informed  administrators.  State  legislators, 
and  educators  from  States,  cities,  and  uni- 
versities to  assist  the  Department  in  fully 
identifying  and  evaluating  alternative  solu- 
tions and  developing  recommendations.  Be- 
cause the  solution  ultimately  recommended 
is  a  combination  of  several  methods  which 
we  have  tried  and  used  with  success  In  the 
past,  the  resulting  report  Is  felt  to  provide  a 
basis  for  changes  which  are  practlciU,  effec- 
tive and  reasonable.  Though  the  methods 
themselves  are  not  new,  the  systematic  meld- 
ing of  these  methods  into  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  action  represents  a  new  approach  to 
the  problem. 

THE   PROBLEM 

The  Federal  process  which  results  In  the 
authorization,  appropriation,  and  adminis- 
tration of  national  programs  of  educational 
support  Is  an  extended  and  complex  process 
involving  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. For  example.  Congress  must  carefully 
consider  the  substance  and  content  of  new 
programs,  and  it  must  determine  a  suitable 
level  of  funding.  Federal  agencies  must 
develop  necessary  administrative  rules  and 
regulations.  States  must  coordinate  the  ac- 
tions of  their  legislatures  with  those  of  their 
local  governments,  and  local  school  dlstrlcta 
must  plan,  budget  and  hire  necessary  staff. 

Nonetheless,  the  significance  of  the  pro- 
grams being  enacted  frequently  induces  a 
desire  to  achieve  their  earliest  possible  imple- 
mentation. When  the  activities  necessary  for 
implementation  are  compressed,  however, 
several  significant  problems  result: 

1.  A  tight  time  schedule  makes  It  conslder- 
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ably  more  difficult  for  education  officials  to 
plan  effectively  for  the  development  and 
implementation  of  school  programs. 

a.  The  recruitment  and  employment  of 
teachers  is  substantially  hindered  If  they 
cannot  be  hired  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  most  able  of  them  are  available  for 
interviews  and  seeking  new  employment. 

3.  Initiation  of  new  or  expanded  educa- 
tional programs  is  unnecessarily  delayed 
until  well  into  the  school  year  when  they 
cannot  produce  the  most  effective  results. 

4.  Community  pressure  for  full  utUlzatlon 
of  Federal  funds  late  in  the  school  year  often 
results  in  expenditures  for  lower  priority 
school  needs. 

5.  School  districts  which  attempt  to  antici- 
pate the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  which 
will  be  available  to  them,  at  times,  find  them- 
selves overoonunitted  when  the  subsequent 
allocation  of  appropriated  funds  results  In 
their  receiving  less  money  than  they  had 
anticipated. 

6.  Public  expectations  for  the  Federally 
assisted  program  remain  unfulfilled  partly 
because  school  administrators  are  unable  to 
utilize  fully  and  most  effectively  funds  which 
are  received  after  the  school  year  has  begim. 

7.  Careful  evaluation  of  Federally  assisted 
programs  is  hampered  by  the  lateness  of 
available  information  concerning  the  nature 
and  effectiveness  of  educational  improve- 
ments which  such  assistance  has  made  pos- 
sible. 

MAJOR    ALTERNATIVES    REVIEWED    BY    STUDY 
GROUP 

The  heavy  workload  of  Congressional  leg- 
islative and  appropriation  committees  makes 
it  impractical  to  anticipate  that  legislative 
authorization  and  appropriations  can  be 
speeded  up  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Even 
if  such  Congressional  actions  could  be  com- 
pleted by  July  1  of  each  year.  It  would  not 
provide  the  kind  of  lead  time  necessary  for 
effective  program  planning  and  implemen- 
tation. The  study  g^up  has  found  It  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  explore  other  alternative 
solutions  that  might  improve  effective  pro- 
gram Implementation  within  the  present 
timing  pattern  of  Congressional  action.  The 
following  are  alternatives  which  the  study 
group  has  considered  on  the  basis  of  their 
proven  effectiveness  in  other  programs  and 
their  possible  applicability  to  State  and  lo- 
cal primary  and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams: 

1.  Fund  programs  from  a  Congressional 
appropriation  which  is  made  a  fiscal  year 
in  advance  of  the  grant  period.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  used  effectively  in  the  sup- 
port of  graduate  training  programs,  where 
It  is  necessary  for  colleges  and  universities 
to  select  students  for  training  support  several 
months  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  their 
training  period.  By  approving  grants  be- 
tween January  and  April  from  currently 
available  appropriations  for  training  pro- 
grams to  begin  the  following  July  it  has  been 
possible  to  permit  the  schools  to  follow  a 
schedule  in  developing  and  conducting  their 
training  programs  which  conforms  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  students  eind  the  schools. 
Except  when  a  Federal  grant  program  adopts 
such  a  system  at  its  Inception,  the  use  of  this 
system  requires  for  the  first  fiscal  year  of 
Its  implementation  a  doubled  appropria- 
tion— one  to  support  the  on-going  program 
for  the  current  year  and  one  to  support  the 
program  for  the  upcoming  year. 

2.  Establish  a  different  12  month  period 
from,  the  traditional  July  1-June  30  period 
for  the  availability  of  financial  support  for 
State  and  local  program  operations.  This  ap- 
pro€w:h  has  proved  effective  with  respect  to 
research  grants  and  some  types  of  demon- 
stration programs.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
permitting  operations  to  start  at  any  time 
during  a  fiscal  year.  Federal  support  would 
be  available  for  12  or  more  months  from 
that  date  both  for  the  Initial  period  of 
funding  and  all  subsequent  periods  of  sup- 
port. This  approach  has  only  limited  appli- 


cability to  most  continuing  State  and  local 
education  programs,  however,  since  the 
established  operational  cycle  for  these  agen- 
cies is  usually  a  September-August  period. 

3.  Provide  that  each  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tion shall  be  arniilable  for  use  during  two 
fiscal  years.  This  arrangement  has  worked 
well  In  a  nximber  of  construction  grant  pro- 
grams. It  permits  a  longer  lead  time  for  the 
development  of  programs  and  av(^ds  the 
tendency  to  commit  funde  for  marginally 
Important  purposes  near  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  to  prevent  the  funds  from  lapsing.  TbiB 
system  has  the  disadvantage,  however,  of 
permitting  a  build-up  of  program  costs  in  a 
fiscal  year  as  a  result  of  carry-over  funde.  If 
in  a  subsequent  year  for  Instance  correspond- 
ing carry-over  funds  are  not  available,  these 
costs  can  be  sustained  only  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, if  at  all. 

4.  Provide  a  period  of  time  and  funds  for 
advance  planning  before  the  initiation  of  a 
new  program.  This  arrangement  provides  an 
opportunity  for  both  the  Federal  adminis- 
tering agency  and  the  State  and  local  agen- 
cies to  do  the  necessary  advance  prep€u*atlon 
for  the  Initiation  of  a  new  program.  It  Is 
a  technique  which  was  used  effectively  In 
the  establishment  of  the  Medicare  program 
when  the  benefits  under  the  program  became 
effective  12  months  or  18  months  after  the 
program  was  authorized. 

6.  Provide  authority  in  the  appropriation 
act  of  one  fiscal  year  for  the  Federal  agency 
to  obligate  funds  for  grants  during  that  year, 
although  actual  payment  would  come  from 
funds  included  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  arrangement  is  used  In 
a  limited  way  in  the  various  HEW  student 
loan  programs.  It  would  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  a  firm  commitment  to  State  and 
local  agencies  at  a  time  earlier  than  the 
beginning  of  the  grant  period  without  the 
necessity  for  the  Congressional  apprc^rla- 
tlon  to  be  made  at  that  earlier  date. 

RXCOMMENDATION THE   PRXNCIPLES 

On  the  basis  of  its  analysis  of  the  problem, 
the  study  group  has  concluded  that  any 
proposal  for  corrective  action  should  Include 
the  following  principles  If  it  Is  to  prove  most 
effective: 

The  period  of  program  authorization 
should  be  sxifflciently  long  and  stable  to  per- 
mit an  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness 
prior  to  consideration  of  extension  legislation. 

Time  and  funds  for  planning  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  should  be  Included. 

The  authorizing  legislation  should  provide 
a  basis  for  making  firm  advance  commit- 
ments of  funds  to  State  and  local  agendea 
In  the  spring  of  the  year. 

A  i>erlod  of  at  least  one  year  lead  time 
should  be  provided  on  Congressional  action 
to  terminate,  extend,  or  revise  a  Federal  as- 
sistance program. 

THE    PLAN 

In  order  to  carry  out  these  principles  the 
study  group  recommends  that  the  following 
specifications  be  included  in  legislation  au- 
thorizing Federal  grant  assistance  for  State 
and  local  primary  and  secondary  education 
programs : 

1.  The  Federal  assistance  program  shotUd 
be  authorized  for  a  minimum  of  five  years. 

2.  Authorizing  legislation  should  provide 
that  a  planning  and  evaluation  grant  would 
be  available  to  States  and  localities  for  each 
of  the  five  years,  with  the  amount  for  each 
year  to  be  keyed  to  the  level  of  operational 
funds  authorized  for  the  subsequent  year. 

3.  The  legislation  should  authorize  grant 
funds  for  program  operations  for  each  of  four 
years,  beginning  with  the  second  of  the  five 
year  program. 

4.  Appropriations  should  be  advanced  one 
year  thus  giving  notice  to  officials  at  the 
Federal,  State  and  local  level  of  the  amounts 
which  will  become  available  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will  re- 
quire appropriation  action  with  respect  to 
two  years  In  order  to  put  on-going  programs 
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on  the  new  schediUe.  This  will  not  constitute 
doubling  up  In  as  much  as  the  lunda  for 
each  year  would  be  available  for  obligation 
only  with  respect  to  the  year  Identified.  This 
should  give  local  officials  sufficient  notice  of 
funds  to  become  available  so  that  they  can 
with  confidence  enter  into  advance  commit- 
ments for  the  employment  of  staff  and  long 
lead  time  equipment. 

5.  Recognize  the  school  year  September  1 
to  August  31  as  the  period  for  which  the 
fiinds   are    available. 

6.  The  legislation  should  require  that  an 
annual  evaluation  report  be  provided  to  the 
House  and  Senate  legislative  committees  and 
that  a  comprehensive  evaluation  report  be 
made  during  the  fourth  year. 

7.  The  legislation  should  provide  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  extension  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  program  authorization  during  the 
fourth  year  in  order  to  provide  a  year's  lead 
time  for  State  and  local  planning  purposes. 

8.  The  legislation  should  provide  that  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  to  be  made  for 
one  additional  year  (the  sixth  year)  if  legis- 
lation to  authorize  an  extension  has  not  been 
either  enacted  or  rejected  by  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  fiscal  year  of  the  authorization. 

(See  Appendix  n  for  example  of  model  in 
operation). 

SUMMARY 
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The  net  effect  of  this  recommended  system 
would  be  to  establish  a  Pederal-State-local 
relationship  which  can  better  foster  the  plan- 
ning necessary  in  order  to  meet  pressing  and 
long-run  educational  needs.  In  a  word,  this 
system  provides  for  a  firm  commitment  of 
Federal  funds  at  a  point  in  time  which  allows 
local  school  boards  to  take  into  account  Fed- 
eral as  well  as  State  and  local  funds  in  for- 
mulating their  next  year's  school  program  and 
teacher  employment  requirements.  It  also 
allows  for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  pro- 
gram results  with  reports  available  to  local. 
State,  and  Federal  administrators  and  legis- 
lators, as  well  as  providing  lead  time  for  any 
extension,  termination,  or  revision  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  provisions.  The  study  group  is 
convinced  that  such  a  system  is  feasible  and 
that  in  operation  it  would  prove  to  be  an 
effective  and  efficient  arrangement  for 
strengthening  State  and  local  education  pro- 
grams and  for  protecting  and  enhancing  the 
Federal  Investment  in  such  programs. 

APPKNDnCXS 

Appendix  I.  House  of  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education,  Report  No.  l, 
"Study  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation," 89th  Cong.,  2nd  sesa.,  1967. 

Appendix  n.  Model  System  In  Operation. 

Appendix  m.  Report  Presentation  In  Chart 
Form. 

[Study  of  the  TJnlted  Stetes  Office  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  authority  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 614] 
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STT7DT   or   THE   U.8.   OfTICE    OF   EDUCATION — 
LATE  FUNDING 

The  detrimental  effects  of  late  funding  on 
the  various  Federal  programs  (and  especially 
on  those  under  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  and  on  the  several 
student  financial  aid  programs)  have  been 
brought  home  repeatedly  to  the  subcommit- 
tee through  its  Washington  hearings,  its 
series  of  field  investigations,  its  national 
survey  of  local  and  institutional  program  ad- 
ministrators, and  its  day-to-day  contacts 
with  the  educational  community  at  large. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  problem  areas  Identified 
and  discussed  during  the  course  of  the  sub- 
committee's study,  late  funding  was  perhaps 
brought  up  more  frequently  than  any  other 
matter,  and  the  body  of  comments  on  it  dis- 
played the  highest  degree  of  uniformity. 

The  roots  of  the  problem  of  late  funding 
are  easily  discerned.  They  lie  in  the  disparity 
that  exists  between  the  academic  calendar 
and  the  Federal  fiscal  calendar. 

Generally,  the  local  school  agency  (and  the 
institution  of  higher  education)  conducts 
Its  planning  for  the  academic  year  during  the 
spring  of  the  preceding  academic  year.  Of 
course,  sensible  planning  must  be  predicated 
on  a  firm  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  resources 
that  wUl  be  available  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. When  Federal  funds  represented  jnly 
a  minuscule  portion  of  the  agency's  overall 
budget,  the  agency  could  form  its  plans 
without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  amount 
of  such  funds  it  would  ultimately  receive. 
But  as  the  flow  of  Federal  money  has  In- 
creased, the  feasibility  of  this  sort  of  plan- 
ning has  decreased.  Today,  many  agencies 
and  institutions  simply  cannot  lay  adequate 
plans  for  the  coming  academic  year  \mle8s 
they  have  a  firm  idea  of  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral support  they  will  be  granted. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  the  congres- 
sional appropriations  process  does  not  mesh 
with  the  educational  planning  process.  The 
former,  unlike  the  latter,  is  not  directed  at 
all  to  the  spring  of  the  year;  rather.  It  Is  tied 
to  the  fiscal  year  running  from  July  1  to 
June  30.  A  firm  commitment  of  Federal 
funds  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
period  would  lead  to  difficulties  for  local 
agencies,  since,  by  necessity,  they  must  plan 
during  the  spring  months.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, actual  appropriations,  at  least  for  edu- 
cational assistance  programs,  are  more  likely 
to  be  made  in  August,  September,  or  even 
October  than  In  July.  (See  app.  1.)  It  may 
be  said  that  If  July  commitments  would 
lead  to  difficulties,  commitments  made  in 
September  or  October— after  the  school  year 
has  already  begun — can  lead  only  to  some- 
thing akin  to  chaoe. 

Yet  it  is  Just  this  sort  of  chaos  that  local 
school  agencies  are,  all  too  often,  faced 
with  in  the  matter  of  Federal  funds.  The 
funding  history  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  offers  the  prime  case 
in  point.  That  act  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  April  U,  1965— during  the  very 
period  when  many  agencies  were  in  the 
process  of  drawing  up  their  budgets  for  the 
1965-66  school  year.  The  appropriation  for 
the  act,  however,  was  not  approved  until 
September  23,  or  more  than  5  months  after 
enactment,  and  nearly  a  month  into  the 
school  calendar.  Up  to  this  point,  the  onus 
of  the  late  funding  rested  on  Congress  alone. 
But  after  final  approval  of  the  appropriation 
on  September  23,  it  took  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion another  month  to  calculate  State-by- 
State  allocations  and  make  the  first  commit- 
ment of  funds.  And  added  to  the  difficulties 
stemming  from  late  funding  per  se  were 
other  difficulties  originating  from  the  slow- 
ness of  OE  in  issuing  guidelines  and  regula- 
tions fur  the  various  programs  authorized 
under  the  act.  (See  app.  2.)  In  view  of  all 
this.  It  Is  small  wonder  that  many  local 
agencies  could  not  get  their  programs  under- 
way until  January  of  1966. 


It  was  apparent  to  all  concerned  that  the 
late  funding  had  exerted  noticeable  effect* 
on  the  quality  of  the  programs  implemented 
in  that  first  year  of  experience  under  E8EA 
In  fact,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children  in 
its  first  report  on  title  I  of  the  act.  Included 
the  following  among  its  10  recommends 
tions : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Implementation 
of  title  I  was  greatly  hampered  this  year  bv 
the  nonavailability  of  funds  until  after  the 
school  year  began.  Most  personnel  in  needed 
specialties  were  already  under  contract,  and 
school  administrators  were  forced  to  plan 
projects  almost  overnight.  The  pressures  or 
time  gave  State  departments  of  education 
little  opportunity  to  revise  substantially 
many  quickly  conceived  programs.  We 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  next 
title  I  appropriations  bill  as  early  as  pos- 
sible,  but  not  later  than  early  summer  1966 
to  permit  more  careful  program  development 
and  thus  assure  more  effective  use  of  the 
funds." 

Unfortunately,  this  recommendation, 
which  was  but  an  echo  of  what  nearly  every 
local  school  chief  involved  in  the  program 
had  been  saying,  was  not  heeded  by  Congrew 
In  1966.  There  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances; the  act  was  up  for  fairly  major 
legislative  amendments,  which  had  to  be  con- 
sidered before  appropriations  could  be  made. 
Due  to  the  press  of  affairs,  these  amend- 
ments were  not  brought  to  the  floor  untU 
early  in  October  of  1966.  and  final  agreement 
was  not  reached  until  October  20. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  appropriation  for  title 
I  of  the  amended  act  was  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  89-697,  which  was  signed  on  October 
27.  It  was  not  until  late  November  that  the 
Office  of  Education  could  inform  each  State 
of  Its  "estimated  allocation."  Worse  still,  it 
was  almost  the  end  of  February  1967  before 
OE  Informed  the  States  of  their  actual  allot- 
ment funds  for  use  in  the  school  year  which 
had  begun  nearly  6  months  earlier. 

Moreover,  disparities  between  "estimated" 
title  I  allocations  as  of  November  1966  and 
actual  allocations  as  of  February  1967  fur- 
nish a  vignette  of  the  hazards  that  lie  la 
trying  to  plan  without  a  firm  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  grants  to  be  made.  The  No- 
vember estimate  for  the  State  of  CaUfornia, 
for  example,  was  $80.7  million;  but  the  Feb- 
ruary actual  proved  to  be  only  $74.3  million, 
or  92  percent  of  the  estimate.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pennsylvania's  estimated  allocation 
was  set  at  $46.4  million,  while  its  actual 
allotment  was  calculated  3  months  later  at 
$48.6  million.  Differences  of  this  magnitude 
between  estimated  and  actual  grants,  even  If 
they  occurred  In  the  preceding  spring  rather 
than  In  the  middle  of  the  school  year,  could 
not  help  but  set  planning  awry. 

The  consternation  over  late  funding  among 
State,  local,  and  Federal  schoolmen  can  be 
abundantly  docimiented  from  the  record  of 
the  subcommittee's  Washington  and  fleld 
hearings.  On  the  second  day  of  the  Washing- 
ton hearings,  for  example,  there  was  this 
from  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  11: 

"One  of  the  problems  to  which  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  Is  the  dUparlty  between  the 
appropriation  timetable  of  the  Congress  and 
the  planning  timetable  of  schools  and  col- 
leges. Any  efforts  which  can  be  made  to  re- 
solve the  difficulties  Involved  In  thU  matter 
will  be  a  boon  to  education.  Typically,  schools 
engage  new  personnel  and  plan  during  the 
early  spring  for  new  programs  which  start 
in  September.  As  larger  percentages  of  their 
commitments  involve  Federal  funds,  they 
have  great  difficulty  In  planning  effecUvely, 
since  these  funds  are  not  appropriated  by  the 
time  decisions  must  be  reached.  Although 
"continuing  resolutions"  passed  In  late  June 
are  helpful,  they  are  far  from  the  Ideal  solu- 
tion to  this  problem.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment u  going  to  have  a  significant  role  in 
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icbool  financing.  It  seems  to  me  essential 
to  look  for  appropriations  practices  which 
would  prevent  relationships  with  States  and 
communities  from  being  regularly  conducted 
on  a  crisis  basis." 

A  small  sampling  of  other  statements  on 
this  matter  from  representatives  of  the  ele- 
mentary-secondary level  of  education  fol- 
lows: 

Prom  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  Maine: 

"I  have  a  few  conclusions  or  suggestions 
that  I  would  Uke  to  make.  •  •  •  Failure  to 
make  appropriations  on  time.  By  that  I 
mean  prior  to  or  at  the  beginning  of  a  fiscal 
year  has  proven  to  be  costly  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment of  competent  personnel.  We  have 
the  problem,  for  example,  of  employing  per- 
sonnel in  Septembw  or  October.  Under  the 
terms  and  code  of  ethics,  teacher  personnel 
are  not  expected  to  make  changes  after  the 
first  of  August.  This  has  been  somewhat  re- 
strictive— In  terms  of  employment,  person- 
nel, and  organizations,  effectiveness  In  eval- 
uating and  reporting,  and  probably  has 
caused  higher  financial  outlays." 

From  the  deputy  commissioner  of  the 
Missouri  State  Department  of  Education; 

"An  area  of  great  concern  is  the  late  date 
we  obtain  appropriations  from  Congress  for 
the  various  Federal  programs.  The  U.S. 
Budget  Office  and  the  Office  of  Education 
further  delay  the  actual  time  we  receive  the 
State  allocations  for  the  various  acts. 

"For  Instance,  Congress  did  not  appro- 
priate funds  this  year  until  October  22,  1966, 
and  as  of  December  1,  1966,  the  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Education  had  not  re- 
ceived information  concerning  official  State 
allocations  for  any  of  the  various  Federal 
programs. 

"This  prevents  the  State  department  of 
education  and  the  local  school  districts  from 
making  maximum  use  of  provisions  of  the 
Federal  programs.  The  degree  of  uncertainty 
concerning  the  appropriations.  State  alloca- 
tions, and  Interpretation  of  new  acts  and 
amendments  to  existing  acts  limits  the  ef- 
fective use  of  provisions  of  Federal  programs 
and  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress. 

"Large-sized  school  districts  must  begin 
budget  planning  by  September,  and  medium- 
sized  school  districts  by  December  of  the 
prior  fiscal  year  for  efficient  operation  of 
their  educational  program. 

"The  total  school  budget  consists  of  three 
Interrelated  parts:  (1)  Educational  plan; 
(2)  spending  plan;  and  (3)   financing  plan. 

"Federal  funds  should  be  Included  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  school  budget.  The 
budget  must  be  completed  by  February  so , 
the  board  of  education  can  study  the  budget 
and  recommend  the  tax  rate  to  be  presented 
to  the  patrons  of  the  district. 

"In  accordance  with  the  budget,  school 
districts  employ  personnel  during  April  and 
May  for  the  next  school  year. 

"This  type  of  planning  is  essential  to  effec- 
tively utilize  the  Federal  funds  to  improve 
education  at  the  local  level  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  efficiency. 

"Congress  should  pass  educational  acts 
and  make  appropriations  by  September  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year  in  order  to  obtain  the 
maximum  results   for  funds   Invested." 

From  a  spokesman  for  the  California 
School  Boards  Association : 

"Congressional  appropriations  calendar 
and  school  district  budgeting:  Once  again 
there  is  almost  unanimous  opinion  that  the 
appropriations  for  local  school  districts  must 
be  made  by  Congress  early  In  the  year  (in 
California  before  May  15),  or  the  appropria- 
tions should  be  for  more  than  1  year.  Other- 
wise, the  program  will  lack  continuity,  and 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  trained  personnel  when 
they  feel  job  uncertainty  due  to  lack  of 
funding.  California  law  requires  that  a  notice 
In  writing  be  sent  to  teachers  by  May  15  If 
they  are  not  going  to  be  hired  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  When  Congress  does  not  appropri- 
ate funds  by  this  date,  superintendents  must 


notify  the  teachers  that  they  may  not  be  re- 
hired. The  result  Is  chaotic." 

P^om  a  Minnesota  school  superintendent: 

"Then  In  conclusion  I  Just  would  like  to 
say  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
with  Federal  programs  Is  the  time  of  the  year 
that  appropriations  are  made  by  Congress. 
We  do  not  know  If  the  programs  will  be  fi- 
nanced— or  to  what  degree — until  after  the 
school  year  begins. 

"This  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  personnel 
from  year  to  year,  and  It  makes  It  necessary 
to  start  many  programs  without  the  needed 
supplies  and  equipment. 

"If  we  are  to  obtain  the  best  results  from 
the  funds  expended,  the  appropriations 
should  be  made  a  year  in  advance,  or,  at  the 
latest,  by  March  of  each  year. 

"We  have  a  very  difficult  time  on  o\ir  title 
I  and  to  some  extent  title  II  programs  be- 
cause we  never  know  if  we  can  hire  pieople 
for  the  following  year.  Because  of  the  short- 
age of  teachers,  they  have  just  about  their 
own  choice  of  where  to  go.  Therefore,  If  we 
do  not  know  until  September  or  October,  we 
cannot  hold  these  teachers.  This  means  we 
have  to  go  out  and  hire  a  new  staff  the  fol- 
lowing year  and  this  makes  the  program  In- 
efficient. 

"I  don't  think  under  this  type  of  situation 
we  are  getting  true  value  for  the  money  that 
the  Federal  Government  Is  spending  for  the 
educational  program." 

Prom  the  director  of  Federal  relations  of 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools: 

"Most  of  the  school  systems  were  very 
afraid  of  what  would  happen  to  the  ESEIA 
legislation  In  the  hurried  last  days  of  the 
Congress.  Every  time  we  picked  up  a  news- 
paper we  noted  some  new  direction  In  the 
legislation.  At  the  same  time  we  were  com- 
mitted to  personnel  and  programs  with  no 
real  assurance  that  the  needed  money  would 
be  appropriated.  I  suppose  that  there  are  few 
things  on  which  all  public  school  adminis- 
trators agree  but  I  am  sure  that  they  agree 
that  they  must  know  much  earlier  in  the 
year  how  much  money  will  be  available  for 
programs.  The  date  on  which  funds  are  ap- 
propriated Is  not  too  Important  for  the  re- 
imbursable programs  like  NDEA  Title  HI  and 
the  Vocational  Education  Act.  But  the  ESEA 
provides  funds  before  programs  start.  Any 
program  Involving  teachers  and  other  per- 
soimel  must  be  planned  months  In  advance 
of  the  starting  date.  We  therefore  desper- 
ately need  a  firm  commitment  for  program 
and  funds  in  the  spring  of  the  year  If  the 
projects  are  to  start  In  the  fall." 

From  the  Georgia  State  coordinator  of 
title  I.  ESEA: 

"One  of  my  areas  of  concern  Is  the  late  date 
In  a  given  fiscal  year  on  which  firm  figures 
are  available  for  the  amount  of  money  which 
may  be  used  by  the  various  local  educational 
agencies. 

"Another  concern  Is  the  altering  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  title  I  operations  for  a  given 
fiscal  year  after  much  of  the  fiscal  year  has 
passed. 

"I  would  suggest  that  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations be  established  well  in  advance  of 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are  to  become 
effective.  This  would,  I  believe,  make  for  bet- 
ter planning,  more  effective  progrtims,  and 
wiser  use  of  the  money  available. 

"Mrs.  Green.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Beemon. 

"May  I  say  that  in  all  of  the  hearings  we 
have  been  conducting  the  point  which  you 
raised  in  your  last  paragraph  has  become 
abundantly  clear  that  Congress  is  still  oper- 
ating on  the  time  schedule  which  existed 
prior  to  a  major  involvement  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  education.  I  think  that  Con- 
gress has  not  taken  notice  of  the  problems  of 
the  school  year  in  authorizing  legislation  or 
appropriating  the  funds. 

"Mr.  Beemon.  I  appreciate  your  recognizing 
that  fact." 

And  from  the  deputy  State  superintendent 
of  public  Instruction,  Wisconsin: 


"Otir  school  year  starts  with  an  upswing 
in  September  and  ends  with  a  downswing  in 
June.  Educational  planning  for  this  period 
must  be  done  at  least  3  to  6  months  in  ad- 
vance. This  leadtime  is  necessary  not  only  for 
recruitment  of  personnel,  but  also  for  action 
to  be  taken  on  educational  programs  by  local 
school  boards  and  school  electors  during  the 
annual  school  meetings  in  July.  Crash  pro- 
grams Initiated  after  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  and  late  appropriations  cause 
problems." 

This  docvimentatlon  could  be  extended  for 
a  great  number  of  pages,  especially  if  one 
wanted  to  add  to  this  subcommittee's  record 
the  record  of  hearings  on  both  the  1966  and 
1967  amendments  to  ESEA.  Rather  than  be- 
laboring the  point  m  piecemeal  fashion,  how- 
ever, the  subcommittee  would  present  results 
of  a  questionnaire  Item  which  bears  directly 
on  it. 

The  subcommittee's  questiormalre  on 
ESEA  was  sent  to  approximately  3,500  local 
school  agencies.  About  2,500  completed  ques- 
tionnaires were  retxirned.  Item  II- (H)  on 
the  questionnaire  asked  the  local  adminis- 
trators: "What  is  the  latest  month  you 
would  like  to  have  firm  commitment  of 
funds  that  will  be  available  for  the  follow- 
ing school  year?" 

Viewed  cumulatively,  the  response  to  this 
Item  show  that  18  percent  of  the  agencies 
would  like  to  have  a  definite  commitment  of 
funds  no  later  than  the  end  of  February 
of  the  school  year  preceding  the  year  In 
which  the  funds  would  be  used.  Thirty-three 
percent  asked  for  definite  allocations  by  the 
end  of  March;  46  percent  by  April  30;  58 
percent  by  the  end  of  May;  and  fully  76  per- 
cent by  the  end  of  June.  Only  22  percent  of 
the  agencies  felt  they  could  get  by  with  July 
or  August  commitments,  and  none.  It  must 
be  assumed,  favored  the  current  practice  of 
delaying  commitments  until  after  com- 
mencement of  the  school  year. 

Finally,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  as  originally  enacted 
and  as  first  Implemented  afforded  examples 
of  two  practices  which  the  subcommittee 
feels  have  contributed  to  or  exacerbated  the 
problem  of  late  funding. 

The  first  of  these  centered  on  program  au- 
thorizations. The  authoilzatlon  for  title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Is  based  on  a  formula,  and  thus  It  must 
be  ccnnputed  anew  each  year  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  several  factors  of  the  formula. 
Titles  n,  ni.  and  V.  however,  were  given 
dollttr  amount  authorizations,  but  only  for 
the  first  year  of  the  5-year  period  for  which 
the  programs  were  authorized.  The  original 
authorization  language  for  title  II  is  typical 
of  the  three: 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  under 
this  title,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  3 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law." 

Thus,  as  originally  enacted,  titles  n,  III, 
and  V  of  ESEA.  and  also  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  required  a 
yearly  enactment  of  authorizing  legislation 
before  any  appropriation  could  be  made.  This 
year-by-year  method  Is,  of  course.  Justifiable 
in  new  and  highly  original  programs,  since 
it  allows  Congress  to  subject  the  programs 
to  a  detailed  annual  review.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  Is  cumbersome  and  slow, 
and  It  acts  as  a  definite  brake  on  the  speed 
of  the  appropriations  process.  Consequently, 
the  subcommittee  recommends  that.  In  all 
save  si>eclal  circumstances,  appropriations 
for  education  programs  be  authorized  over 
a  2-year  period;  and  further,  that  decisions 
as  to  the  renewal  or  termination  of  these 
authorizations  be  tttken  1  full  year  in  ad- 
vance of  their  scheduled  expiration  dates.  In 
this  way,  appropriations  would  not  be  held 
up  annually  to  wait  on  authorizing  leglsla- 
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tlon,  and  the  users  of  the  programs  might 
have  a  better  Idea  of  what  level  of  support 
to  expect  under  a  particular  program. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  Congress 
Is  apparently  already  moving  In  the  direc- 
tion recommended  above.  Most  of  the  new 
programs  authorized  under  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  for  example,  were  given 
doUar-flgure  authorizations  for  a  3-year  pe- 
riod. Again,  the  1966  amendments  to  ESEA 
authorized  appropriations  under  titles  II, 
m,  and  V  for  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968, 
rather  than  for  fiscal  year  1967  only. 

It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that,  as  a 
practical  matter,  local  school  districts  and 
colleges  and  universities  can  find  little  guid- 
ance with  respect  to  the  expected  level  of 
funding  by  reference  to  the  authorization 
figures.  Appropriation  requests  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  for  fiscal  year  1968  offer 
an  illustration.  Across  the  board,  the  fiscal 
year  1968  request  for  programs  for  which 
there  is  a  specific  dollar  authorization  rep- 
resents approximately  only  58  percent  of  the 
statutory  authorizations,  and  the  subsequent 
requests  by  the  Office  of  Education  for  only 
partial  funding  contribute  greatly  to  the 
widespread  uncertainty  at  the  local  level 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  funding.  It  Is 
highly  desirable  that  more  careful  consid- 
eration be  given  to  the  authorization  levels 
established  by  the  Congress  when  appropria- 
tions requests  are  presented. 

The  second  area  of  difficulty  associated 
with  the  original  ESEA  centered  on  the 
"crash"  schedule  for  implementation  of  the 
programs.  As  noted,  the  law  was  enacted  In 
April  and  was  to  go  into  full  effect  nationally 
during  the  school  year  which  was  to  com- 
mence In  but  5  months'  time.  After  delays 
attributable  to  the  dellberatenesa  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  and  to  the  slowness  of 
OE  In  getting  out  regulations,  guidelines, 
and  finally  payments,  many  school  agencies 
were  faced  with  the  pleasant-seeming  but 
nonetheless  pressing  necessity  of  spending 
large  sums  of  money  within  small  periods  of 
time,  or  of  having  that  money  taken  away 
from  them.  And  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  whole 
hurryup  process  was  repeated,  with  even  less 
leadtime  In  which  prospective  participants 
could  familiarize  themselves  with  the  pro- 
grams and  plan  their  activities  on  an  Inte- 
grated basis. 

Accepting  the  assertion  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  now  and  wUl  continue  to 
be  a  bona  fide  Junior  partner  in  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  subcommittee  would 
point  out  that  the  need  for  immediate  action 
has  given  considerable  way  to  that  for  care- 
ful planning.  With  respect  to  future  edu- 
cational enactments,  the  subcommittee 
therefore  recommends  that,  whenever  possi- 
ble, a  first  year  of  Umlted  funding  be  au- 
thorized, which  year  will  serve  as  a  time  for 
planning  and  preparation  in  all  the  affected 
layers  of  the  educational  complex.  Under 
such  an  arrangement,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  ample  time  to  form  up  Its 
program  staff  and  attend  to  the  matter  of 
regulations,  giildeUnes.  and  general  program 
Information  in  a  far  less  frenetic  and  more 
thorough  manner  than  has  obtained;  and 
the  potential  user  in  the  educational  com- 
munity would  be  able  to  Integrate  the  newly 
authorized  assistance  Into  its  overall  pro- 
gram rather  than  merely  adding  it  to  the 
top. 

Turning  from  ESEA  to  view  higher  edu- 
cation assistance  programs,  and  especially 
those  affording  aid  to  students,  the  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  late  fimding  are  again  quite 
evident.  The  typical  institution  of  higher 
education  U  currently  in  the  student  assist- 
ance business  In  a  large  way.  Its  overall  pro- 
gram is  Ukely  to  Involve  Its  own  funds— from 
State  or  private  sotirces,  or  both— and  funds 
under  one  or  more  of  the  several  Federal 
programs  of  loans,  grants,  and  work-study. 


It  is  becoming  quite  common  for  one  student 
to  receive  an  aid  package  made  up  of  assist- 
ance from  two  or  more  of  these  multiple 
sources. 

To  figure  such  a  package  so  that  it  meets 
a  student's  need  in  the  most  economical  and 
useful  manner,  the  institutional  aid  officer, 
it  goes  without  saying,  must  know  how  much 
money  he  can  count  on  from  each  source  at 
the  time  of  his  determination.  As  was  the 
case  with  elementary-secondary  schools,  the 
usual  time  for  making  these  determinations 
is  the  spring  preceding  the  academic  year 
in  which  the  aid  will  be  used.  This  spring 
determination  is  especially  essentially  in  the 
case  of  freshmen-to-be,  since  the  very  ma- 
triculation of  an  increasing  proportion  of 
those  young  men  and  women  is  dependent 
on  the  assistance  they  might  be  granted. 

Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  institutions 
are  not  given  firm  comitments  under  the 
Federal  student  assistance  programs  during 
the  vital  spring  months.  In  fact,  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  institution  to  receive  Its 
Federal  funds  after  the  academic  year  has 
already  begun. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  study  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  nearly  every  institu- 
tional financial  aid  officer  with  whom  the 
subcommittee  held  converse  directed  re- 
marks to  the  problem  of  late  funding,  either 
m  formal  statements  or  Informally.  The  fol- 
lowing excerpts  from  the  record  of  the  field 
hearings  should  suffice  to  give  the  tenor  of 
their  concern : 

"I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  con- 
cern over  three  major  problenu. 

"1.  The  first  of  these  is  late  notification 
of  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
funds. 

"At  this  point  I  would  like  to  stop  and  give 
the  dates  from  1962  to  1966,  the  dates  on 
which  the  University  of  Maine  received  a 
firm  commitment  of  National  Defense  funds. 
In  1962,  we  got  our  commitment  on  August 
15;  In  1963,  on  September  5;  In  1964,  on  Sep- 
tember 16;  1965  was  a  very  good  year,  June 
16;  in  1966,  on  August  6. 

"This  causes  great  problems  in  committing 
money  to  students  since  we  dont  have  a 
commitment  ourselves  as  to  exactly  how 
much  money  we  will  have  to  loan. 

"The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  need  not 
share  the  blame  here.  It  seema  that  Con- 
gress Insists  on  waiting  until  the  11th  hour 
to  appropriate  the  funds. 

"However,  the  wrath  of  part;lclpatlng  Insti- 
tutions must  be  borne  by  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. It  would  seem  advisable  for  Congress 
to  put  the  appropriation  of  the  money  for 
this  program  at  the  top  of  the  calendar  in 
order  to  give  participating  institutions  an 
opportunity  to  receive  a  commitment  of  their 
allocation  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  It 
seems  that  year  after  year,  school  Is  about 
to  open  before  a  firm  commitment  of  funds 
Is  received"  (assistant  director  of  student  aid. 
University  of  Maine). 

"•  •  •  the  staff  of  HEW  and  those  of  us 
responsible  for  planning  and  administrating 
many  and  extensive  student  aid  programs 
are  severely  handicapped  by  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  appropriation  timetable  and  the 
timetable  required  by  HEW  and  the  colleges 
in  planning  and  budgeting  for  student  aid 
programs.  Colleges  should  have  a  firm  com- 
mitment of  support  funds  for  each  student 
aid  program  not  later  than  March  preceding 
the  next  fiscal  year's  operation.  I  Join  other 
college  administrators  and  personnel  of  HEW 
in  appealing  to  you  to  help  resolve  the  diffi- 
culties caused  by  the  lateness  In  the  appro- 
priation of  support  funds.  Much  of  our  pres- 
ent difficulty  can  be  alleviated  If  wo  could 
remove  the  crisis  method  of  conducting  stu- 
dent aid  programs.  Inefficiency  and  waste, 
for  which  we  could  be  crltlzled  can  be  largely 
eliminated  if  our  time  and  energies  could 
be  directed  toward  planning  and  coordinat- 
ing miiltlple  student  aid  programs"  (director. 
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Bureau  of  Student  Loans  and  Scholarahin. 
University  of  Minnesota).  *^' 

"Unanimous  support  was  given  the  recom- 
mendatlon  that  the  Federal  programs  tx 
funded  earUer  in  the  year  so  that  coUegeg 
would  be  aware  of  the  amount  of  support  at 
the  time  awards  would  be  made.  (For  In- 
stance,  admissions  at  Illinois  State  Univerl 
slty  for  the  1966-67  school  year  were  closed 
In  March  1966,  before  we  knew  what  fundj 
would  be  available  to  students.)"  (director 
student  financial  aids,  Southern  Ulinol* 
University,  reporting  on  a  meeting  of  the 
Midwest  Association  of  Financial  Aids  Admin, 
istrators ) 

"•  •  •  the  NDSL  programs  seems  to  pro- 
vide the  greatest  benefit  for  the  largest  num- 
ber of  students.  We  would  urge  that  it  be 
continued.  Our  suggestions  for  change  are 
few:  The  most  valuable  change  would  be 
the  firm  conmiltment  of  our  annual  alloca- 
tlon  somewhat  earlier  than  in  past  years" 
(dean  of  students.  University  of  Missouri  at 
Kansas  City). 

In  Its  attempt  to  measure  the  effects  and 
isolate  the  defects  of  the  several  Federal 
student  aid  programs,  the  subcommittee 
again  resorted  to  the  questionnaire  proce- 
dure. The  instrument  was  sent  to  600  in- 
stitutlons  of  higher  education,  of  all  type* 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  470  of 
the  institutions  completed  and  returned  It 
Three  of  the  items  on  the  questionnaire  bear 
directly  on  the  matter  of  late  funding.  Re- 
sponses to  those  items  would  seem  to  conflnn 
that  concern  over  the  matter  is  fully  as  wide- 
spread as  the  excerpts  cited  above  indicate. 
Item  vni(2)  put  this  question  to  the  In- 
stitutlons:  "Does  late  funding  by  Congress 
present  problems  in  administering  your  fi- 
nancial aid  programs?"  To  this  query,  76 
percent  of  the  reporting  Institutions  repUed 
m  the  affirmative.  Moreover,  the  survey  In- 
dicates that  in  the  larger  institutions,  where 
the  incidence  of  participation  in  Federal  stu- 
dent  assistance  programs  is  likely  to  be 
higher,  the  percentage  of  affirmative  repUes 
is  even  greater.  Thus,  of  the  smaller  stratum 
of  institutions — those  with  student  enroU- 
ment  of  under  600—60  percent  replied  that 
late  funding  was  an  obstacle  to  the  efficient 
administration  of  the  programs.  But  of  the 
schools  with  enrollment  between  2,600  and 
9,999  students,  82  percent  found  this  to  be 
the  case.  And  for  the  largest  schools  (enroll- 
ment  of  10,000  and  above),  fully  89  percent 
replied  that  late  funding  was  indeed  « 
problem. 

The  related  questionnaire  item  vni(8) 
asked  those  Institutions  which  answered  the 
item  treated  above  with  a  "yes"  to  comment 
on  the  problems  caused  by  late  funding.  A 
small  random  sampUng  of  these  commenU 
is  appended  in  the  Interest  of  completing  the 
record : 

"There  have  been  occasions  when  the 
checks  needed  for  the  NDSL  program  have 
arrived  after  the  registration  period  Is  over. 
We  are  required  by  State  law  to  charge  late 
registration  fees  for  students  who  do  not 
pay  their  registration  fees  on  time." 

"Late  National  Defense  last  year  made  m 
cautious  In  committing  funds  to  entering 
students  In  April  when  letters  are  sent.  We 
should  know  our  funding  by  February  or 
March  each  year  for  all  3  programs  to  gain 
maximum  benefit  to  the  student." 

"How  do  you  establish  matching  funds  for 
an  unknown  budget?" 

"Firm  commitments  cannot  be  made  to 
students  thereby  creating  a  problem  for  those 
who  preregister  and  for  incoming  students 
whose  enrollment  is  dependent  upon  the 
financial  aid  package." 

"The  greatest  of  all  problems — we  must 
know  In  March  for  the  fall  and  spring  seme«- 
ters." 

"We  can't  prepare  our  institutional  budget 
adequately  when  relying  on  late  funds  from 
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Congress.   We    have    to    make    assumptions 
which  may  prove  false." 

"Late  appropriations  usually  make  It  Im- 
possible for  us  to  make  a  firm  commitment 
tothe  students  for  the  school  year,  thereby 
making  It  necessary  for  them  to  borrow 
from  other  sources,  where  the  interest  and 
repayment  terms  are  not  as  satisfactory  as 
the  Federal  loan  programs." 

"We  find  ourselves  tentatively  committing 
funds  that  we  might  not  receive." 

"It  makes  us  nervoxis;  we  generally  assume 
approval  and  make  commitments;  so  far  we 
have  been  lucky." 

Finally  from  the  student  financial  aid 
questionnaire,  item  Vni(4)  asked  those  In- 
stitutions which  were  troubled  by  late  fund- 
ing to  Indicate  the  latest  month  by  which 
they  would  like  to  have  a  firm  commitment 
of  Federal  funds  for  the  next  academic  year. 
The  single  month  cited  most  often  was 
March,  which  was  named  by  30  percent  of 
all  the  respondents.  Cumulatively,  61  percent 
of  the  reporting  Institutions  replied  that 
commitments  were  desirable  no  later  than 
the  end  of  April,  and  77  percent  felt  the 
need  for  commitments  by  the  end  of  May. 

The  problem  of  late  funding  must  be 
solved  if  the  educational  assistance  programs 
of  the  Office  of  Education  are  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  set  for  them  by  Congress.  The 
subcommittee  has  already  recommended:  2- 
year  authorizations,  with  review  a  year  before 
termination;  and  consideration  of  a  low- 
funded  first  year  for  new  programs  to  afford 
both  OE  and  the  potential  users  adequate 
planning  time. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  recommends 
that  the  problem  of  late  funding  be  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  and  concerted  study  by 
a  Joint  committee  to  be  composed  of  mem- 
bers from  the  Hoxue  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  the  Senate  Conunlttee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  from  the 
Oommittees  on  Appropriations  in  both 
bodies.  A  decision  must  be  made,  and  made 
shortly,  if  the  best  Interests  of  American 
education  are  to  be  served. 

Edith  Green. 

John  Brademas. 

Sam  Gibbons. 

Hugh  L.  Caret. 

William  D.  Hatrawat. 

Phillip  Burton. 

Albert  H.  Quis. 

John  M.  Ashbrook. 

Ogoen  REm. 

John  N.  £:rlenborn. 


Appendixes 

APPENDIX  1.  appropriation  ACTS  TOR  BELECTTD 
PROGRAMS  or  FEDERAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 

/.  iVaftonal  Deferise  Education  Act  of  1958 
{Public  Law  85-864,  September  2,  1958) 

Fiscal  year  1969: 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act, 
1959  (Public  Law  85-844,  August  28,  1968). 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1959 
(Public  Law  86-30,  May  20,  1969). 

Fiscal  year  1960: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1960 
(Public  Law  86-168,  August  14,  1969).  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1960 
(Public  Law  86-424,  April  13,  1960). 

Fiscal  year  1961: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1961 
(Public  Law  86-703,  September  2,  1960).  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1961 
(PubUc  Law  86-722,  September  8,  1960). 

Fiscal  year  1962: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1962 
(Public  Law  87-290,  September  22,  1961). 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1962  (Pub- 
lic Law  87-332,  September  30,  1961). 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1963 
(Public  Law  87-582,  August  14,  1962). 

Fiscal  year  1964: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1964 
(Public  Law  88-136,  October  11,  1963).  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1964,  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-268,  February  10.  1964) . 

Fiscal  year  1965: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965 
(Public  Law  88-605,  September  19,  1964). 
[(Public  Law  89-16,  April  30,  1965,  appro- 
priated no  additional  funds  for  NDEA  In 
fiscal  year  1965,  but  It  authorized  the  use 
of  up  to  $516,810  of  the  amount  appropriated 
under  Public  Law  88-605  for  making  pay- 
ments to  Institutions  for  cancellation  of 
student  loans.)]  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1965  (Public  Law  88-636,  October  7, 
1964). 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-156,  August  31,  1966). 
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Fiscal  year  1967: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion,  and   Welfare   Appropriation   Act,    19«7 
(Public  Law  89-787,  November  7,  1966). 
//.  Higher  Education  Pacttities  Act  of  1983 

(Public  Law  88-204,  December  16,  1963) 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(Public  Law  88-605,  September  19,  1964). 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-156,  August  31,  196S). 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Supplemental    Appropriation     Act,     1967 
(Public  Law  89-697,  October  27,  1966). 
7/7.  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (Public 
Law   88-210,  December  18.  1963) 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1965 
(Public  Law  88-605,  September  19,  1964). 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-156,  August  31,  1966). 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1967 
(PubUc  Law  89-787,  November  7,  1966). 

IV.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (Public  Law  89-10.  April  11.  1965) 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1966  (Public  Law  89-199,  September 
23,  1965).  Second  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tion Act,  1966  (Public  Law  89-426,  May  13, 
1966). 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1967 
(PubUc  Law  89-697,  October  27,  1966) . 

V.  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 

89-329.  November  8.  1965) 

Fiscal  year  1966: 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-309.  October  31,  1966).  Sec- 
ond Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-426.  May  13,  1966) . 

Fiscal  year  1967: 

Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1967 
(PubUc  Law  89-697,  October  27,  1966).  De- 
partments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  Appropriation  Act,  1967  (PubUc 
Law  89-787,  November  7,  1966) . 


A.  TIME  SEQUENCE  AND  ACTIVITY  FOLLOWING  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SIGNING  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION  ACTS  FOR  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  AND 

THE  ESEA  AMENDMENTS  OF  1966 
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Appropriation  signed  by  President  Johnson  (Sept  23, 
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HI 
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Drift  regulations  (June  23  1965) 

ReguUtions  published  In  Federal  Register  (Sept  15, 

III 

Draft  ffuidelines  issued  fSeotember-OctDber  1965) 

1 
III 

Final  guidelines  issued  >                                         .  . 

1 
III 

Funds  available  to  local  school  district  or  SUte  depart- 
ment .           .... 

V 

1966 

1967 

Amendments  to  ESEA  (1966)  > 

President  signed  aoDroDriationVNov  7  1966) 

HI 
III 

---. 

Regulations  published  (Feb  8  1967) 

HI 
III 

HI 
ill 

Notified  funds  available  (Nov  19  1966) 

Final  allocations  (Feb.  17  1967) 

HI 

Title  V  has  no  guidelines. 


I  All  allocations  retroactive  to  July  1. 1966. 
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B.    CHRONICLE   OF    ESEA 

House: 

1.  Bill  Introduced:  Jan.  12.  1965. 

2.  Bill  reported  from  Education  and  Labor 
Conunlttee   (HJl.  143).  Mar.  8.   1965. 

3.  Passed  House:  Mar.  29,  1965. 
Senate: 

1.  Senate  received:  Mar.  29, 1965. 

2.  Bin    reported    from   Labor   and   Public 
Welfare  Committee:  Apr.  6, 1965. 

3.  Passed  Senate:  Apr.  9, 1965. 

4.  Congress  passed  appropriations:  Sept.  9, 
1065. 

Presidential  action : 

1.  Signed:  Apr.  11,  1965. 

2.  Signed    appropriations:    Sept.   23.    1965 
USOE  action: 

1.  Draft  regulations:  June  23, 1965. 

2.  Regulations  published:  Sept.  15,  1965. 

3.  Draft  guidelines:  Oct.  13, 1965. 

4.  Pinal  guidelines.' 
Amendments  to  ESEA: 

1.  HJl.  13160.  to  amend  Public  Law  89-10 
Introduced:  Mar.  1,  1966. 

2.  Approved  by  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee: July  28,  1966. 

3.  Passed  House:  Oct.  6,  1966. 

4.  Passed  Senate  (S.  3046) .  Oct.  6,  1966. 

5.  President  signed:   Nov.  7,  1966. 

6.  Appropriations         Introduced  (HH 
14745)  :  Jan.  24,  1966. 

7.  House  passed:  May  5,  1966. 

8.  Senate  passed :  Sept.  28,  1966. 

9.  President  signed :  Nov.  7,  1966. 

10.  Regulations  published:  Feb.  9, 1967 

11.  Funds   available   to   local   school   dis- 
tricts: Nov.  19, 1966. 

12.  Pinal  allocations:  Feb.  17, 1967. 

13.  Allocations  retroactive  to:  July  1, 1966. 


1.  The  Federal  funding  cycle:  Results  In 
Inadequate  utUlzatlon  of  enlarged  Federal 
support.  Interferes  with  Federal /State  co- 
ordination and  State  and  local  planning. 

2.  Short-term  authorizations  do  create  un- 
certainties for  educational  agencies 

3.  Particular  difficulties  do  arise  during 
the  period  Immediately  before  and  after  an 
authorization  is  scheduled  to  expire 
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4.  These  factors  adversely  affect  promm 
quality  and  the  achievement  of  program^? 
Jectlves.  B  <-u  OD- 

6.  These  same  problems  and  uncertalntie. 
exist  among  a  number  of  federally-supDort<S 
programs.  ni^riea 

Lefs  look  at  the  funding  cycle  and  its  re 
latlonshlp  to  planning  and  operation  of  I 
school  year:  " 
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AvailabUity  of  Federal  funds  School  spending  and  operating  cy^ 

JANUARY 

President  sends  budget  to   Congress.  School  board  approves  budget  (September- 

August  operating  year)  hiring  Interviews 

APRIL 

Teacher  and  other  contracts  signed. 

JULY 
SEPTTMBER 

Regular  school  year  begins. 

SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 

Appropriation  act. 

Apportionment  by  Bureau  of  Budget 

Allotments  to  States. 

SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER   OR   LATER 

Receipt  of  allocations  by  States  and  school 
distncta. 


EXAMPLE   or   STSTEM    IN   OPERATION 

PY-1:   Appropriate  FT-l  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grante.  Appropriate  PT- 

2  funds  for  operations.  i'  ««  r  i 
FY-2:   Appropriate  FY-2  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  granta.  Appropriate  FY- 

3  funds  for  program  operations  granta. 
FT-3:   Appropriate  FY-3  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  granta.  Appropriate  FY- 

4  funds  for  program  operations  grante 
PT-4:   Appropriate  FY-4  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grante.  Appropriate  PT- 

5  funds  for  program  operations  granta    En- 
act extension  of  program. 

FT-6:  Appropriate  FY-5  funds  for  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grante.  Appropriate  FY- 

6  funds  for  program  operations  granta  Pur- 
suant to  new  authorization. 

Note:  To  convert  an  existing  program  to 
the  proposed  funding  system  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  appropriate  funds  for  the  current 
year  and  the  subsequent  year  in  the  same 
Impropriation  act.  This  wUl  not  constitute 
doubling  up  since  each  appropriation  wUl  be 
available  for  obligation  only  in  the  desig- 
nated year. 

APPENDIX    3.    REPORT    PRESENTATION    IN    CHART 
FORM 

A  proposal  to  make  HEW  support  of  educa- 
tion more  effective. 

A  model  authorization  and  funding  system 
forelementary    and  secondary  education 

The  problem:  The  Federal  fiscal  year  and 
the  flow  of  annual  appropriations  for  ESEA 
(and  education  programs  generally)  are  out 
of  phase  with  academic  year. 

The  educational  community  contends  that 
!?^?."P'^  "^^  existing  short-term  au- 
thorizaUons  (1-2  years)  and  abrupt  legisla- 
tive changes  m  Federal  program  suptwrt^ 
creates  uncertainties  and  Impairs  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  support. 

Study  of  the  problem 

Representatives    from     State    and     local 

'!^'i^\j^^^^'  ^****  govemmente,  worked 
with  HEW  In  a  study  of  these  problems 

They  found  that  the  problems  are  real 
and  significant. 

They  concluded  that — 


» See  preceding  table. 


Under  the  two  cycles:  School  budgets  are 
made  9-10  mo.  ahead  of  Federal  funds.  Com- 
mltmenta  to  spend  occur  6  mo.  ahead  of 
Federal  funds. 

Because    of    this:     Schools    don't    know 
whether   to   expect  Federal   support  at  the 
same  level,  whether  to  accelerate,  slow-down 
stop,  etc. 

Is  It  true  that  authorizations  are  short- 
term— and  that  abrupt  changes  have  been 
made  in  Federal  support  for  education? 

Examples  of  legislation  with  short-term 
authorizations : 

1  year— ESEA  (original  law  enacted  for  one 
year,  1966),  title  III  Higher  Education  Act 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  (one  year  until 
1967),  partnership  for  health  formula  grants 

( 1968 ) , 

2  years — ESEA  amendmente  of  1966  (1967 
and  1968),  Adult  Education  Act  (1967  and 
1968),  parte  of  Higher  Education  Act  (1967 
and  1968),  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  (1966  and  1967),  Older  Americana  Act 
(1966  and  1967). 

Examples  of  late  starting  dates: 

ESEA  Amendmenta  of  1966:  Signed  Into 
law  November  3,  1966,  effective  for  entire 
year,  beginning  July  1,  1966. 

ESEA  Amendmenta  of  1967:  Change  In 
formula  now  pending.  House  bill  would  make 

change  effective  for  entire  fiscal  year  1968 

although     enactment    won't    occur    before 
October. 

Higher  Education  Act  of  1965:  Signed  Into 
law  November  8,  1966.  effective  for  entire 
year,  beginning  July  i,  1966. 

Narcotics  Rehabilitation  Act:  Signed  Into 
law  in  November  1966,  effective  as  of  July  1, 
1966. 

Examples  of  abrupt  changes  and  uncer- 
tainties about  extension  legislation: 

■ntle  I  ESEA:  Formula  has  changed  twice 
in  two  years— may  change  a  third  time  (In 
middle  of  1968) ;  two  of  three  changes  will 
have  affected  one  year  (1968). 

« J/f^f?®'   *^P^=    Scheduled   to   expire   on 
6/30/67;  extended  on  6/29. 

Older  Americans  Act:  Expired  on  6/30/67- 
extended  on  7/1.  /"/"'. 

Higher  Education  Facilities  Act:  Expired 
on  6/30/66;  not  extended  untU  October  1966. 

A  model  system  to  correct  these  problems- 

The  model  Is  tailored  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

If  Congress  agrees  and  it  proves  workable 
It  could  be  appued  to  other  programs. 

The  model  is  designed  to:  1.  Achieve  longer 
program  authorizations.  2.  Provide  a  time 
period   and  specUl  fimds   for  planning    3 


Improve  the  federal  funding  cycle  4  Pro- 
vide lead-time  of  at  least  one  year  for  any 
proposal  to  terminate,  extend  or  slgnlflcantlv 
revlBo  the  program.  B»"uc«iuy 

The  model 

A.  Proposal  for  longer  authorizations:  Au- 
thorizations would  be  for  a  minimum  of 
Ave  years. 

B.  ProvUions  for  planning  and  evaluation- 

1.  Planning  and  evaluation  granta  to  States 
and  localities  would  be  available  for  each  of 
the  five  years  of  authorization.  Planning  and 
evaluation  granta  authorized  for  each  year 
would  be  related  to  and  identified  with  the 
overall  operational  support  grant  authorized 
for  the  next  year. 

2.  For  new  programs,  regular  program  oper- 
ation grante  would  be  authorized  first  in  the 
second  year  of  the  program.  Allowing  the 
first  year  for  planning.  A  planning  grant 
would  be  authorized  for  the  first  year  of  i 
new  program. 

3.  Appropriation  action  would  provide  sep- 
arate planmng  and  evaluation  grant  funds. 

4.  The  program  administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  annual  reporta  to  Congress 
and  by  the  fourth  year,  a  comprehensive 
•evaluation  report"  as  a  basU  for  congres- 
sional consideration  of  extension  legislation. 

C.  Provision  for  advance  funding:  Appro- 
priate operational  funds  in  the  appropriation 
act  a  year  in  advance  to  the  effective  date. 
This  will  give  notice  of  funding  levels  and 
will  facilitate  early  commltmenta  for  teach- 
ers. To  convert  existing  programs  to  the 
new  timetable  appropriate  funds  for  each  of 
two  years.  Separately  Identify  the  amounts 
by  period  of  availability  to  avoid  doubling 

D.  Proposed  bridge  between  expiring  legis- 
lation and  extension  legislation: 

1.  Provide  for  consideration  of  extension 
legislation  in  the  fourth  year— to  allow  lead- 
time. 

2.  Appropriations  would  be  authorized  for 
one  additional  year  (the  6th  year)  in  the 
event  extension  legislation  has  not  been  en- 
acted by  the  last  year  of  the  then  current 
authorization  (the  5th  year). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Although  the  presenta- 
tion was  based  upon  a  5-year  authoriza- 
tion concept,  upon  questioning  we  were 
advised  that  the  plan  could  work,  albeit 
with  difflculty.  upon  a  3-year  basis,  and 
it  is  in  the  latter  form  that  it  appears  in 
title  IV  of  our  recommended  bill. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  as 


full  information  as  possible  on  this  major 
area  of  concern,  I  asl:  unanimous  con- 
sent that  relevant  excerpts  from  the 
committee  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

SHORT  Sttmmart  or  THE  Principal  Provisions 
or  THE  Bill 

If  UB..  7819  were  to  be  enacted  as  amended 
by  the   committee,    the    following    changes 
would  be  made  In  existing  law: 
rnxES  ni  and  rv,  h.r.  tsib,  comments — dura- 
tion   or   AN    AXrrHORIZATION    rOR    PROGRAMS 
AND  PROVISIONS  rOR  ADEQUATE  LEADTIME  AND 
FOR  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION   IN  ELSMXN- 
TART    AND    SECONOART     EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

The  committee  has  long  been  concerned 
with  the  need  to  reconcile  the  requlrementa 
of  the  congressional  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation cycle  regarding  education  legis- 
lation with  the  requlrementa  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  implementation  of  education 
programs.  The  Federal  process  which  resulta 
m  the  authorization,  appropriation,  and  ad- 
ministration of  national  programs  of  educa- 
tional support  is  an  extended  and  complex 
process  Involving  cooperation  at  all  levels  of 
government.  The  Congress  must  carefully 
consider  the  substance  and  content  of  new 
programs,  and  It  must  determine  a  suitable 
level  of  funding.  Federal  agencies  must  de- 
velop necessary  administrative  rules  and 
regulations.  States  must  coordinate  the  ac- 
tions of  their  legislatures  with  those  of  their 
local  governmenta,  and  local  school  dlstrlcta 
must  plan,  budget,  and  hire  necessary  staff. 

Perhaps  no  other  aspect  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  has  disturbed  the  educational 
authorities  in  the  States  and  communities 
more  than  the  late  funding  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  law.  The  school  year  ordi- 
narily begins  on  September  1.  Planning  for 
the  opening  of  the  school  involves  budgetary 
commltmenta  by  local  educational  agencies 
in  the  preceding  March  and  April.  In  many 
States  contracta  are  signed  with  teachers 
In  late  April.  Other  States  under  their  con- 
tract laws  specify  that  contracta  are  auto- 
matically extended  If  by  a  date  certain  ter- 
mination notices  have  not  been  received. 
The  Congressional  appropriations  cycle  Is,  of 
course,  governed  by  the  dates  the  budget 
estimates  are  received  by  the  Congress  in 
January.  The  hearings  process,  committee 
action  and  fioor  action  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  traditionally  preceded  floor 
action  in  the  Senate.  Few.  If  any.  of  the 
major  regular  appropriations  bills  in  recent 
years  have  been  signed  by  the  President 
prior  to  July  1.  If  school  dlstrlcta  must  plan 
to  fund  activities  authorized  under  educa- 
tional legislation  only  after  the  appropria- 
tions bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President, 
many  vital  activities  of  local  school  dlstrlcta 
are  compressed. 

When  theee  activities  which  are  vital  to 
the  implementation  of  programs  are  com- 
pressed, however,  significant  problems  result. 
Planning  of  high-quality  programs  becomes 
Impossible:  recruitment  and  employment  of 
teachers  and  speclallste  needed  to  achieve 
the  best  resulte  from  new  programs  is  diffi- 
cult In  the  middle  of  an  ongoing  school 
year — often,  auxiliary  personnel  are  hired  on 
the  basis  of  availability  rather  than  experi- 
ence and  ability;  and  finally,  community 
pressure  for  full  utilization  of  funds,  often 
in  a  quarter  of  the  time  which  would  ordi- 
narily be  required,  resulte  In  expenditures 
for  low-priority  school  needs — funds  are 
used  for  more  of  the  same,  antiquated  ap- 
proaches to  critical  educational  problems. 

As  a  result  of  these  critical  situations, 
public  expectations  and  enthusiasm  for  fed- 


erally assisted  programs  remain   unfulfilled 
and  considerably  damp>ened. 

This  year,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  health  and  education.  President  John- 
son tirged  that  the  Congress  enact  educa- 
tion appropriations  early  enough  to  allow 
the  Nation's  schools  and  ooUeges  to  plan 
effectively.  He  directed  Secretary  John  W. 
Gardner  to  work  with  the  Congress  toward 
this  end.  In  September  of  this  year,  the  Task 
Force  on  Timing  of  Department  of  Health. 
Eklucatlon,  and  Welfare  Appropriations  for 
Educational  Programs  presented  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  ita  study  to  the 
Secretary.  Title  IV  of  the  committee  bill 
provides  for  program  planning  and  evalua- 
tion, advance  funding,  contingent  extension 
of  expiring  appropriation  authority,  and 
availability  of  appropriations  on  a  school 
year  basis.  It  Is  the  result  of  our  discussions 
with  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  aforementioned  amendmenta 
would  authorize  the  foUowlng: 

1.  All  programs  amended  by  HJ2.  7819 
would  be  extended  through  ^scaX  year  1971. 

2.  Funds  would  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  granta  to  States  and  localities  and 
for  contracta  and  other  paymente  of  expenses 
for  planning  and  evaluation  of  programs 
under  titles  I,  II,  m,  VI,  Vn,  and  Vm  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
for  each  fiscal  year. 

3.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to  be  ad- 
vanced 1  year,  thus  giving  notice  to  officials 
at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  level  of  the 
amounta  which  will  become  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year.  This  will 
require  appropriation  action  with  respect  to 
2  years  in  order  to  put  ongoing  programs  on 
the  new  schedule.  This  wUl  not  constitute 
doubling  up  Inasmuch  as  the  funds  for  each 
year  would  be  available  for  obligation  only 
with  respect  to  the  year  identified. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  DHEW  shall  make  an 
annual  evaluation  report  to  the  Congress  on 
March  31  of  each  year.  He  shall  make  a  com- 
prehensive report  based  on  the  entire  past 
life  of  a  program  to  be  submitted  in  the 
penultimate  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  for  the  program. 
This  report  would  include  legislative  recom- 
mendations. Thus,  the  Congress  would  con- 
sider the  extension  or  modification  of  the 
program  authorization  during  the  penulti- 
mate fiscal  year  In  order  to  provide  a  year's 
leadtlme  for  State  and  local  planning  pur- 
poses. 

5.  Appropriations  are  authorized  to  be 
made  for  1  additional  year  if  legislation  to 
authorize  an  extension  has  not  been  either 

'  enacted  or  rejected  by  the  end  of  the  con- 
gressional session  in  which  the  compre- 
hensive evaluation  report  for  the  past  life 
of  the  program  is  filed  with  Congress.  The 
committee  further  added  a  provision  that 
if,  by  May  15  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  appro- 
priation for  carrying  out  title  I  of  the  ESEA 
during  the  succeeding  fiscal  year  has  not 
been  enacted,  the  Commissioner  may  exe- 
cute grant  agreementa  for  such  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  but  only  at  the  current  appro- 
priation level. 

6.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  made  available  for  expendlttu-e  by  the 
agency  or  institution  on  the  basis  of  an 
academic  or  school  year  different  from  such 
fiscal  year. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

title    in duration    op    and    authorization 

por  programs 
Section  301.  Extension  of  programs 

Subsection  (a)  extends  tlUe  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
1965  (tlUe  n.  Public  Law  81-874)  to  June  30. 
1971. 

Paragraph  (b)  extends  title  U  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (school  library  resources,  textbooks,  and 


other  instructional  materials)  to  June  30, 
1871,  and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $175,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969,  »200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $225,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Subsection  (c)  extends  part  A  of  title  VI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (relating  to  grante  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children)  to  June  30, 
1971,  and  authorizes  appropriations  of  $175,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969,  $200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  $225,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1971. 

Subsection  (d)  extends  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  81-816  to  June  30, 
1971. 

Subsection  (e)  extends  the  temporary  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  81-874  to  June  30.  1971. 

TITLE  IV — PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUA-TE  LKADnME 
AND  FOR  PLANNING  AND  EVALUATION  IN  ELB- 
MENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PRO- 
CRAMS 

Section  401.  Acts  subject  to  this  title 
This  section  provides  that  the  provislcma 
of  this  title  shall  apply  to  title  I.  n,  m.  V, 
VI,  vn,  and  Vm  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  and  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act. 

Section  402.  Program  planning  and 
evaluation 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation, 
for  each  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriations 
are  authorized  under  any  legislation  referred 
to  in  section  401,  of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  expenses  for  planning  and 
evaluation  of  programs  or  projecta  author- 
ized under  such  legislation. 

Section  403.  Advance  funding 

This  section  authorizes  the  inclusion  of 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  any  of  the  acte  referred  to  in  section  401 
In  the  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation.  The  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  this  authorization  shall 
apply  even  though  in  ite  initial  application 
two  separate  appropriations  may  be  enacted 
in  the  same  fiscal  year,  one  for  the  then  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

Section  404.  Evaluation  reports  and 
congressional  review 

This  section  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  shall 
transmit  to  the  committees  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  and  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  each  house  of  Congress  an  evalua- 
tion report  not  later  than  March  31  of  each 
year,  and  the  Secretary  shall  include  his 
reconunendations  relating  thereto  (includ- 
ing legislative  recommendations).  Subsec- 
tion (b)  provides  that  any  such  report  in 
the  next-to-the-last  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  authmlzed  for  any  such 
program,  shall  include  a  comprehensive  re- 
view and  evaluation  which  shall  be  cumula- 
tive for  the  entire  past  life  of  such  program. 

Section  405.  Contingent  extension  of 
expiring  appropriation  authority 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  if  Congress 
has  not  passed  or  fcxmally  rejected  legisla- 
tion extending  the  authorization  for  any 
legislation  during  the  regular  session  in 
which  a  comprehensive  report  is  required, 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  section, 
tbe  authorization  is  automatically  extended 
fc»-  one  fiscal  year  beyond  Ita  expiration  date 
and  at  the  same  level  of  the  last  year's 
authorization. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that,  if  an  appro- 
priation for  tiUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  has  not  been 
enacted  prior  to  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
may  execute  agreementa  for  granta  under 
title  I  for  such  fiscal  year,  at  a  level  eon- 
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tinulng  at  the  same  rate  as  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  preceding  flscal  year. 

Section  40e.  Availability  of  appropriations  on 
academic  or  school  year  basis. 
This  section  provides  that  appropriations 
may  be  made  available  on  an  academic  year 
or  school  year  basis  differing  from  a  ascal 
year,  in  accordance  with  regtilatlons  of  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  a  very  long  presentation  but  the 
matter  covered  in  this  bill  is  of  the  great- 
est consequence  to  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican education. 

In  closing  tills  presentation.  I  wish  to 
pay  unstinting  tribute  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee,  and  in  full 
committee,  for  each  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  result  we  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  accordance  with  the  criterion  that 
has  ever  guided  our  operations.  I  think 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
this  year,  even  more  than  in  all  previous 
years,  that  the  committee  has  acted  as 
a  committee  without  regard  to  partisan 
considerations  in  bringing  to  the  Senate 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  best  solutions 
to  many  problems.  I  urge  that  in  floor 
consideration  of  the  measure.  Senators 
keep  in  mind  this  point;  and  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  bring  from  conference 
before  long  a  conference  report  which 
will  reflect  the  care  and  thought  that 
has  been  given  in  both  Houses  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  pledge  for  my- 
self that  this  will  be  my  objective;  and 
in  order  that  the  Record  may  contain 
the  full  history  of  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  In 
my  remarks  the  text  of  H.R.  7819  as  re- 
ported be  printed,  to  be  followed  by  the 
appendices  for  which  permission  has  al- 
ready been  secured,  together  with  sun- 
dry tables  relevant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  Cordon  print  with  changes 
in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

H.R.  7819 
An  act  to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
educaUon  by  extending  authority  for  allo- 
cation of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  In  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  Improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped: to  Improve  authority  for  assistance 
to  schools  In  federally  Impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1967". 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  2.  Rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  or 
other  published  Interpretations  or  orders 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  or  by  any  official  of  such  agen- 
cies. In  connection  with,  or  affecting  the 
admlnlstraUon  of  programs  authorized  by 
this  Act  or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act 
shall  conuin  Immediately  following  each 
substantive  provision  of  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, guidelines.  Interpretations,  or  orders, 
citations  to  the  particular  section  or  sections 
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of  statutory  law  or  other  legal  authority  upon 
which  such  provision  Is  based.  All  such  rules, 
regulaUons,    guidelines,    interpretations,    or 
orders  shall  be  uniformly  applied  and  en- 
forced throughout  the  fifty  States. 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ELEMEN- 
TARY    AND     SECONDARY     EDUCATION 
ACT    OF    1965,    AND    RELATED    AMEND- 
MENTS 

Part  A — Amendicents  to  Titlk  I  or  Elemen- 
tary AND  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965 

provisions    relating    to    schools    for   INDIAN 

children 
Sec.  101.  The  third  sentence  of  section  203 
(a)  (1)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1960 
(PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1967." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968, 
and   the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1969,". 

RAISING  THE  dollar  LIMITATION  FOR  STATE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  T7NDEK  TITLE  n 
OF  PUBLIC  LAW  874 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  section  207(b)  (2)  of  the 
Act  of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$75,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000". 

TECHNICAL  CORRECTIONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  NEGLECTED  OR 
DELINQUENT   CHILOSEN 

Sec  103.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
203(a)(2)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "(other  than  such  In- 
stitutions operated  by  the  United  States)" 
Immediately  after  "living  In  InstltuOons  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children",  and  by 
strlldng  out  "paragraph  (5)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph   (7)". 

(b)  Section  205(c)(1)(C)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  "(8)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

(c)  Section  206(a)  (3)  and  section  207(b) 
of  such  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  205(a)  (6) "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  206(a)  (6)". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  MAKE  STATE 
OR  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  PER  PUPIL  EXPENDI- 
TURE OPTION  AVAILABLE  TO  STATE  AGENCY 
PROGRAMS   UNDER  TITLE   I 

Sec  104.  (a)(1)  The  second  sentence  of 
secUon  203(a)(6)  of  the  Act  of  September 
30.  1950,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States ' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  that  State 
or.  If  greater.  In  the  United  States". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(a) 
(7)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  that 
State"  the  following;  "or,  if  greater,  In  the 
United  States". 

(b)(1)  Section  203(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(2)  Section  203(a)(6)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
subsection : 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "aver- 
age per  pupil  expenditure'  In  a  State,  or  In 
the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate  cur- 
rent expenditures,  during  the  second  fiscal 
year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
computation  is  made,  of  all  local  educational 
agencies  as  defined  In  section  303(6)  (A)  In 
the  State,  or  In  the  United  States  (which  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection  means  the 
fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as 
the  case  may  be,  pliis  any  direct  current  ex- 
penditures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  sources  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expenditures 
are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate  number 


of  children  In  average  dally  attendance  to 
whom  such  agencies  provided  free  public  edu- 
cation during  such  preceding  year." 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  203(s)(j) 
and  the  first  sentence  of  section  203(a)(6) 
are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the  mat- 
ter In  the  parenthesis  immediately  after 
"United  States". 

USB    OF    RECENT    CASELOAD    DATA 

Sec.  105.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
203(d)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  ig 
amended  by  striking  out  "latest  calendar  or 
fiscal  year  data,  whichever  Is  later"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "caseload  data  for  the 
month  of  January  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year". 

JOINT    TRAINING    PROGRAMS    FOR    EDUCATION 
AIDES    AND    PROFESSIONAL    STAFF 

Sec.  106.  Section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1960  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  a 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (9).  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  projects  Involving  the 
use  of  education  aides,  the  local  educational 
agency  sets  forth  well-developed  plans  pro- 
viding for  coordinated  programs  of  training 
In  which  education  aides  and  the  profea- 
slonal  staff  whom  they  are  assisting  will  par- 
ticipate together." 

ADJUSTMENTS    WHERE    NECESSITATED    BT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Section  208  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 
first  Congress)  Is  amended  (1)  by  dividing  it 
into  two  subsections  composed,  respectively. 
of  the  first  two  sentences  as  subsection  "(a)" 
and  the  remainder  as  subsection  "(b)",  and 
(2)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  such 
section  to  read  as  follows:  "If  the  sums  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  the 
payments  provided  in  this  title  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  In  full  the  total  amounts  which 
all  local  and  State  educational  agencies  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for  such 
year — 

"(1)  the  amount  available  for  each  grant 
to  a  State  agency  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
paragraph  (5).  (6),  or  (7)  of  section  203(a) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  grant  aa 
computed  under  such  paragraph; 

"(2)  the  minimum  agg;regate  amount 
available  for  each  county,  for  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  having  school  district! 
in  such  county,  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  allocated  for  such  county  from 
appropriations  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
Provided,  That,  If  the  total  of  such  alloca- 
tions for  all  counties  exceeds  the  amount 
remaining  after  allocations  are  made  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  this  sentence,  the 
amounts  of  allocations  pursuant  to  thla 
paragraph  shall  be  reduced  ratably; 

"(3)  the  minimum  amount  available  (or 
payments  to  each  State  educational  agency 
for  the  purposes  of  section  207(b)  shall  be 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amounts  available  within  that  State  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
sentence  (including,  when  applicable,  the 
proviso  to  paragraph  (2)).  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  the  minimum 
amount  provided  for  In  section  207(b)(2). 
and 

"(4)  any  amount  of  such  appropriation* 
remaining  after  making  the  allocations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shall  be  allocated  by  computing  such  re- 
mainder in  accordance  with  section  203(a) 
(2)  and  section  207(b)(1).  as  ratably  re- 
duced: Provided,  That  the  aggregate  amount 
allocated  to  any  state  under  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (3)  for  the  purposes  of  section 
207(b)  shall  not,  except  where  necessary  to 
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provide  the  minimum  amount  specified  In 
■ectlon  207(b)(2).  exceed  1  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  computed  for  other 
purposes  under  this  paragraph  and  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  (Including  the  proviso 
to  paragraph  (2)." 

(b)  Such  section  208  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  subsections: 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  States 
to  which  allotments  are  made  under  section 
a03(a)(l). 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  any  State  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof)  that  consists  of  a  single 
Bchool  district,  the  term  'county',  as  used  In 
this  section,  means  such  State  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof) ." 

special  incentive  orants 
Sec  108.  (a)  Title  n  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,   1960    (Public  Law  874.   Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  further  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "Part  A — Basic  Grants"  im- 
mediately after  the  heading  of  such  title; 

(2)  striking  out  "this  title"  wherever  it 
appears  In  sections  201  through  208  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "this  part"; 

(3)  Inserting  "Part  C — General  Provi- 
sions" Immediately  before  the  section  head- 
ing of  section  209; 

(4)  redesignating  sections  209  through 
214  and  references  thereto  as  sections  231 
through  236;  and 

(5)  Inserting  after  section  208  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Part  B — Incentive  Grants 

"special  incentive  grants 

"Sec  221.  (a)  A  special  Incentive  grant 
ahall  be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  to  the  State  educational 
agency  of  each  State  which  has  an  effort 
index  for  such  year  that  exceeds  the  national 
effort  Index  for  such  year.  The  amo\int  of 
such  special  Incentive  grant  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  amount  of  $1  for 
each  0.01  per  centum  by  which  such  State's 
effort  Index  for  such  year  exceeds  the  na- 
tional effort  Index  for  such  year  times  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  counted  for 
purposes  of  entitling  local  educational  agen- 
cies within  such  State  to  basic  grants  In  ac- 
cordance with  classes  (2),  (5),  (6),  and  (7) 
of  section  203(a)  of  this  Act.  If  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  so  determined  for  all  the  States 
exceeds  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year,  such  amounts 
shall  be  ratably  reduced.  No  State  agency 
ahall  receive  In  any  year  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  which  Is  In  excess  of  16  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for  * 
such  year  for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
State  educational  agency  shall  distribute 
such  grant  to  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies In  such  State  which  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  additional  funds,  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  In  section  205(a) ,  and  amounts  so  dis- 
tributed shall  be  used  by  such  agencies  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  governing  the 
use  of  grants  to  such  agencies  under  this 
title. 

"(b)  Orants  ptirsuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
such  an  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  'State  effort  Index'  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  ratio  of  expenditures 
Irom  all  soiu'ces  In  a  State  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  the 
total  personal  Income  In  such  State,  and  the 
term  'national  effort  Index'  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  ratio  of  such  expendi- 
tures in  all  States  to  the  total  personal  In- 
come in  all  States. 

"(d)  For  the  purix>se  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  each 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiiscal  years." 

(b)  Sections  232  and  233(a)  of  such  Act 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  206(b)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
206(b)  or  221(b)". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations enacted  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AGRICULTtTRAL    WORKERS 

Sec.  109.  Section  206(c)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress).  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratory 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker  shall 
be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  a  child  for 
a  period,  not  In  excess  of  five  years,  during 
which  he  resides  In  the  area  served  by  the 
agency  carrying  on  a  program  or  project 
under  this  subsection." 

redesignating  section  NUMBERS  IN  TITLE  n  OF 
PUBLIC   LAW    S74 

Sec  110.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  con- 
fusion between  references  to  section  num- 
bers of  title  n  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  and  references 
to  section  numbers  of  title  n  of  Public  Law 
874,  Eighty-first  Congress  (which  latter  title 
Is  also  generally  cited  as  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1966).  sections  201  through  208,  221,  and  231 
through  236  of  Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  as  amended  by  the  preceding  sec- 
tions of  this  Act,  are  redesignated  as  sections 
101  through  108.  121,  and  131  through  136, 
respectively,  and  all  references  to  any  such 
section  in  that  or  any  other  law.  or  In  any 
rule,  regulation,  order,  or  agreement  of  the 
United  States  are  amended  so  as  to  refer  to 
such  section  as  so  redesignated. 

STUDY  OF  IMPACT  OF  CHILDREN  LIVING  IN  PUBUC 
HOUSING 

Sec  111.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
burden  Imposed  on  a  local  educational 
agency  by  the  presence  of  low-rent  public 
housing  within  the  boundaries  of  Its  school 
district.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report 
on  the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 10,  1968.  Such  report  shall  Include  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate. 

COMPLIANCE    WITH    CIVIL    RIGHTS    ACT    OF    1964 

Sec  112.  Section  182  of  title  I  of  Public  Law 
89-750.  Eighty-ninth  Congress,  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  section 
182,  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and 
the  following  language:  "Provided,  That,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  a  local 
educational  agency  Is  in  compliance  with 
Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-352 ) ,  compliance  by  such  agency 
with  a  final  order  or  Judgment  of  a  Federal 
court  for  the  desegregation  of  the  school  or 
school  system  operated  by  such  agency  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  compliance  with  such  Utle 
VT,  Insofar  as  the  matters  covered  In  the 
order  or  Judgment  are  concerned." 

STUDY    OF   DATA    USED    TO    ESTABLISH 

ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec  113.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting  to- 
gether, shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives,  on  or  be- 
fore May  1,  1968,  a  report  setting  forth  a 
method  of  determining  the  Information  nec- 
essary to  establish  entitlements  within  each 
of  the  several  States  under  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  on  the  basis  of  data  later  than  1960. 
Such  report  shall  Include  recommendations 
for  legislation  necessary  to  permit  the  adop- 
tion of  such  method. 


Part  B — ^Amendments  to  Titlk  n  of  th> 

ELKMXNTART  AND  SECONDABT  EDUCATION  ACT 
OF  1966 

EZTENDINa  FOR  TWO  YEARS  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
INO  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN  AND 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  OVERSEAS  DEPENDENTS 
SCHOOLS 

Sec  121.  Section  202(a)  (1)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "June  30.  1967"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1968.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969". 

Part  C — ^Revision  of  Title  m  of  Eleiczn- 
TART   AND   Secondary    Education   Act   or 
1965 
Sec  131.  Title  HI  of  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  19S6  Is  amended 

to  read  as  follows : 

"TITLE      in — SUPPLEMENTARY      EDUCA- 
TIONAL   CENTERS   AND   SERVICES 
"appropriations  authorized 

"Sec  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision 
of  vltaUy  needed  educational  services  not 
avaUable  In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school 
programs. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
$176,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiuie 
30,  1967;  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968;  $625,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  $550,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and 
$676,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
State  plans,  the  activities  of  advisory  coun- 
cils, and  the  evaluation  and  dissemination 
activities  required  under  this  title. 

"ALLOTTMENT    AMONG    STATES 

"Sec  302.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  grants 
under  this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  allot 
the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  among  Ptierto  Rico.  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  In  addition  for  each  fiscal  year  end- 
ing prior  to  July  1,  1969.  he  shall  allot  from 
such  amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  amount  necessary  to  provide 
programs  and  projects  for  the  purpose  of  this 
title  for  Individuals  on  reservations  serviced 
by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense the  amount  necessary  for  such  assist- 
ance for  children  and  teachers  In  the  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  payments  for 
such  puipose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  mak- 
ing grants  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  section  301  (b) .  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  allot  $200,000  to  each  State  and 
shall  allot  the  remainder  of  such  sums  among 
the  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum 
of  such  remainder  as  the  number  of  children 
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Bged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive.  In  the  State 
bears  to  the  niunber  of  such  children  In  all 
the  States,  and 

"(B)  He  shall  allot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centimi  ol  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'State'  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  Ave  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(c)    The   amount  allotted  to  any  State 
under   subsection    (a)    for    any    fiscal   year, 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  is  available,  shall  be  available  for 
grants  pursuant  to  section  306  In  such  State, 
and  If  not  so  needed  may  be  reallotted  or 
used  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  30«  In 
other   States.    Funds   available   for   reallot- 
ment  may  be  realloted  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  that  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,   among  other  States  In 
proportion  to  the  amounts  originally  allotted 
among  those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for 
that  year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner  esUmates   that   State   needs   and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  that  period;  and  the 
total  of  these  reductions  may  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reaUotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section  from  funds   appropriated   pursuant 
to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  allotted 
to  It  imder  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

"(d)  The  amoimts  made  available  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  grants 
during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

"tJSES   OF   rXDEaAI,    rCNDS 

"Sec.  303.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  301  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  be  available  only 
for  grants  In  accordance  with  applications 
approved  pursuant  to  this  title  for— 

"(1)  planning  for  and  talcing  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  provide  supplementary 
educaUonal  activities  and  services  described 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3),  Including  pilot 
projects  designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  so  developed; 

"(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of 
exemplary  and  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams (Including  dual-enrollment  programs 
and  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
faculties)  for  the  purpose  of  stlmiUatlng  the 
adoption  of  new  educational  programs  (In- 
cluding those  described  in  section  503(4)  and 
special  programs  for  handicapped  children) 
in  the  schools  of  the  State;  and 

"(3)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  programs  or  proj- 
ects, including  the  lease  or  construction  of 
necessary  faclUOes  and  the  acquUltlon  of 
necessary  equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the 
programs  of  local  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  educa- 
tional experience  to  persons  of  varying  tal- 
ents and  needs  by  providing,  especially 
through  new  and  improved  approaches,  sup- 
plementary educaUonal  services  and  activ- 
ities, such  as — 

"(A)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seUng,  remedial  instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, social  work,  and  other  services 
designed  to  enable  and  encourage  persons  to 
enter,  remain  in.  or  reenter  educational  pro- 
grams.  Including   the   provision    of   specUl 


educational  programs  and  study  areas  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  In 
session; 

"(B)  comprehensive  academic  services 
and.  where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance 
and  counseling,  for  continuing  adult 
education; 

"(C)  specialized  instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  interested  in  studying  ad- 
vanced scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  academic  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  In  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  on  a  centralized 
basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped  or 
of  preschool  age; 

"(D)  making  available  modem  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel. 
Including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  for  the  benefit  of  children  in 
public  and  other  nonprofit  schools,  organiza- 
tions, and  institutions; 

"(E)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educational 
agency  which  Is  making  a  reasonable  tax 
effort  but  which  Is  nevertheless  unable  to 
meet  critical  educational  needs  (including 
preschool  educaUon).  because  some  or  all  of 
its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded,  obso- 
lete, or  unsafe.  Initiating  and  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet  those 
needs,  particularly  those  which  will  result 
In  more  effective  use  of  existing  facilities; 
"(G)  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  In  or 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been 
otherwise  isolated  from  normal  educational 
opportunities  including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  In- 
struction, bilingual  education  methods,  and 
visiting  teachers'  programs; 

"(H)  encouraging  community  Involve- 
ment In  educational  programs;  and 

"(I)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  or  projects  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in 
subsecUon  (a) .  funds  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  may  be  used  for 

"(1)  proper  and  efficient  adminUtration  of 
State  plans; 

"(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance  and  the  services  of  experts 
and  consultants  to  assist  the  advUory  coun- 
cils authorized  by  this  title  In  carrying  out 
their  responsibilities;  and 

"(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  resiUts 
thereof. 
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"APPLICATIONS      FOR     CHANTS CONDmONS      FOB 

APPROVAI, 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title 
pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan  or  by  the 
Commissioner  for  a  supplementary  educa- 
tional center  or  service  program  or  project 
may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educational 
agency  or  agencies,  and  then  only  If  there  Is 
satisfactory  assurance  that.  In  the  planning 
of  that  program  or  project  there  has  been, 
and  In  the  establishment  and  carrying  out 
thereof  there  will  be.  participation  of  per- 
sons broadly  representative  of  the  cultural 
and  educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  The  term  'cultural  and  educational 
resources'  Includes  Stete  educational  agen- 
cies, InstltuUons  of  higher  education,  non- 
profit private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museiuns, 
musical  and  artistic  organizations,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  and  other  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources.  Such  grants 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
approprUte  State  educational  agency  or  to 
the  Conmilssloner.  as  the  case  may  be,  at 
such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary 
Such  appUcatlons  shall — 


"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
Ices  for  which  assistance  under  this  title  li 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  ths 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  In  section  303(a)  and 
provide  for  such  methods  of  administration 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  programs; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avaU- 
able  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  fundi 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
funds,  be  made  available  by  the  applicant 
for  the  purposes  described  in  section  308(a) 
and  in  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(4)  provide.  In  the  case  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  which  includes 
a  project  for  the  construction  of  necessary 

facilities,  satisfactory  assxirance  that 

"(A)  reasonable  provision  has  been  made 
consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  for  areas  in  such  facilities 
which  are  adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural 
acUvities, 

"(B)  upon  completion  of  the  construction 
tlUe  to  the  facilities  will  be  In  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency, 

"(C)  m  developing  plans  for  such  faciUUes. 
(I)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  ex- 
cellence of  architecture  and  design  and  to 
the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  repre- 
senting more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  the  project),  and  (11)  there  will  be  com- 
pliance with  such  standards  a«  the  Secre- 
tary  may  prescribe  or  approve  In  order  to 
insure  that,  to  the  extent  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of  the  faclll- 
ties,  such  facilities  are  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons,  and 

"(D)  the  requirements  of  section  310  will 
be  compiled  with; 

"(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

"(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective 
in  improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  An  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  a  grant  under  this  title  may  be 
approved  only  if  it  is  consistent  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and — 

"(1)  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
subsection  (a); 

"(2)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  Is  made — 

"(A)  will  utilize  the  best  available  talents 
and  resources  and  will  substantially  Increase 
the  educational  opportunities  In  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant; 

"(B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  provided 
by  the  program  or  project,  makes  provision 
for  the  participation  of  such  children;  and 
"(3)  has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts. 

"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall, 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  In  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"STATE    ADVISORY    COUNCILS    AND    STATE    PLANS 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  a  State  plan  imder  this  title  shall  (A) 
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establish  within  Its  State  educational  agency 
a  State  advisory  coimcU  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'State  advisory  council') 
which  meets  the  requirements  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (2),  (B)  set  dates  before  which 
local  educational  agencies  must  have  sub- 
mitted applications  for  grants  to  the  State 
educational  agency,  and  (C)  submit  to  the 
Commissioner,  through  its  State  educational 
sgency,  a  State  plan  at  such  time  and  In  such 
detail  as  the  Conunlssioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  may.  by  regulation, 
get  uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

"(2)  The  State  advisory  council,  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  shall — 

"(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tiiral  and  educational  resources  of  the  State 
(as  defined  In  section  304(a))  and  of  the 
public,  including  persons  representative  of — 

"(1)  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"(11)  institutions  of  higher  education, 

"(ill)  professional  organizations  of  teach- 
ers and  school  administrators, 

"(Iv)  organizations  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  and 

"(v)  areas  of  professional  competence  In 
dealing  with  children  needing  special  educa- 
tion because  of  physical  or  mental  handicaps, 
but  nothing  In  this  subparagraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  appointment  of 
nonresidents  of  a  State  to  the  State  advisory 
council  of  that  State; 

"(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of.  and  p)ollcy  matters 
arising  In  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan.  Including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  under  such  State 
plan; 

"(C)  review,  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  State  educational  agency  on  the  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  each  application 
for  grant  under  the  State  plan; 

"(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

"(E)  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  its 
activities,  recommendations,  and  evaluations 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  at  such  times.  In  such 
form,  and  In  such  detail  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  may  prescribe;  and 

"(F)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

"(1)  sets  for  a  program  (Including  edu- 
cational needs,  and  their  basis,  and  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  funds  paid  to  the  State  un-. 
der  this  title  shall  be  used  in  meeting  such 
educational  needs)  under  which  funds  paid 
to  the  State  under  section  307(a)  will  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  Improvement  of  educa- 
tion In  the  State  through  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  programs  or  projects 
In  accordance  with  sections  303  and  304: 
ProiHded.  That,  In  the  case  of  a  State  educa- 
tional agency  that  also  is  a  local  educational 
agency,  its  approval  of  a  program  or  project 
to  be  carried  out  by  it  In  the  latter  capacity 
shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title,  be 
deemed  an  award  of  a  grant  by  It  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  local  educational  agency  If  the 
State  plan  contains,  in  addition  to  the  provi- 
sions otherwise  required  by  this  section,  pro- 
visions and  assurances  (applicable  to  such 
program  or  project)  that  are  fully  eqviivalent 
to  those  otherwise  required  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency; 

"(2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
to  be  used  In  carrying  out  the  State  plan.  In- 
cluding the  qualifications  for  personnel  hav- 
ing responsibilities  in  the  administration  of 
the  plan; 

"(3)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  imder 
this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and  population 


of  the  State.  (B)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  and  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  In 
different  geographic  areas  and  In  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  In 
section  303,  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such  per- 
sons to  provide  such  services  and  activities; 

"(4)  provides  for  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  but  which  Is  nevertheless  tmable 
to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  including 
preschool  education  for  four-  and  five-year- 
olds  and  Including  where  appropriated  bi- 
lingual education,  because  some  or  all  of  its 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  (as  a  re- 
sult of  growth  or  shifts  in  enrollment  or 
otherwise),  obsolete,  or  vmsafe; 

"(5)  provides  that,  in  approving  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  programs  or  projects, 
applications  proposing  to  carry  out  programs 
or  projects  planned  under  this  title  will  re- 
ceive special  consideration; 

"(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects,  by  the  State  advisory  council, 
supported  under  the  State  plan  In  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  (B)  for  appropri- 
ate dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  Information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects,  and  (C) 
for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising 
educational  practices  developed  through 
such  programs  or  projects; 

"(7)  provides  that  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)   and  (2)   of  section  303(a); 

"(8)  provides  that  not  less  than  15  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State 
receives  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children; 

"(9)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  Increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  by  regulation)  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational 
purposes; 

"(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

"(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds 
provided  under  this  title  have  been  effective 
in  Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  in  the  areas  served  by  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and 
in  the  State  as  a  whole,  including  reports  of 
evaluations  made  In  accordance  with  objec- 
tive measurements  under  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6) ,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  there- 
to as  the  Commission  may  find  necessary 
to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  dis- 
position thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without 
first  affording  the  local  educational  agency 
or  agencies  submitting  such  application  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing; and 


"(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that. 
In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid.  gp'ants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  be  finds 
that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  is  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b).  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  Is  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements  and  make  available 
(pursuant  to  section  307)  to  that  State  that 
part  of  the  State's  allotment  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder  of 
the  amount  which  such  State  Is  eligible  to 
receive  under  this  section  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  State  only  If  the  unapproved 
portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been  so  mod- 
ified as  to  bring  the  plan  Into  compliance 
with  such  requirements:  Provided.  That  the 
amount  made  available  to  a  State  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  50 
per  centum  of  the  maxlmuin  amount  which 
the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under  this 
section. 

"(d)  A  State  which  has  had  a  State  plan 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  receive  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  plan  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  33  Vs  per  centum 
of  Its  allotment  pursuant  to  section  302  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  60  per 
centum  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  66%  per  centum  thereof 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

"(e)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a),  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  finds 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  set  forth 
In  the  plan  of  that  State  approved  under 
section  305  or  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
In  the  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  approved  pursuant  to  section  304.  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  title  (or,  in  hU  discretion, 
that  the  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
make  further  payments  under  this  title  to 
specified  local  educational  agencies  affected 
by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply. 
Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title, 
or  payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local 
educational  agencies  not  affected  by  the 
failure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(3)  (A)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  virith  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  fliLal  action  under 
paragraph  (2),  such  State  may,  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  State  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action  as  provided  in  section  2112 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(B)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Com- 
missioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence, shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  many  remand  the  case 
to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further  evi- 
dence, and  the  Commissioner  may  thereupon 
make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  and 
may  modify  his  previous  action,  and  shall 
certify  to  the  court  the  record  of  the  further 
proceedings. 

"(C)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
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affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code. 

"(f)(1)  If  any  local  educational  agency 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the 
State  educational  agency  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  an  application  by  such  local  agency 
for  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  such  local 
agency  may.  within  sixty  days  after  such 
final  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichever  Is 
later,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  State  educational  agency  based  its  action 
as  provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

'•(2)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the 
court,  for  good  cause  sViown.  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  State  educational  agency  to 
take  further  evidence,  and  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or 
modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
its  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
"(3)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part. 
The  Judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  upon  certiorari  of  certification 
as  provided  In  section  1254  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

"SPECIAL    PROGRAMS    AND    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  306.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  allotted 
to  any  State,  pursuant  to  section  302,  which 
Is  not  available  for  grants  under  a  State  plan 
approved  pursuant  to  section  305,  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304,  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  such  State  for 
programs  or  projects  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  section  303  and  which,  In  the  case 
of  a  local  educational  agency  In  a  State 
which  has  a  State  plan  approved,  hold  prom- 
ise of  making  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  solution  of  critical  educational  problems 
common  to  all  or  several  States.  The  Com- 
missioner may  not  approve  an  appllcaUon 
under  this  section  unless  the  application  has 
been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  for  comment  and  rec- 
ommendation with  respect  to  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  Commissioner  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  application. 

"(b)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  granted  pursuant  to  this  section  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programs  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 

"FATMENTS 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Prom  the  allotment  to  each 
State  pursuant  to  section  302.  for  any  flacal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State,  which  has  had  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  305  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  State  plan 
as  approved. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  la  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary  for  the 
activities  described  In  section  303(b),  during 
any  fiscal  year,  except  that  (1)  the  total  of 
such  payments  shall  not  be  In  excess  of  an 
amount  equal  to  7»/j  per  centum  of  Ita  allot- 
ment for  that  fiscal  year  or  $150,000  ($50,000 
In  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands),  whichever  Is  greater,  and  (2)  in 
such  payment,  the  amount  paid  for  the  ad- 


ministration of  the  State  plan  during  such 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
5  per  centum  of  Its  allotment  for  that  fiscal 
year  or  $100,000  ($35,000  In  the  case  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  Amer- 
lean  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
whichever  Is  greater. 

"(c)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  or  project  pur- 
suant to  such  application. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"(e)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  title  to  any  local  educational  agency  or 
to  any  State  unless  the  Commissioner  finds. 
In  the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency, 
that  the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  that 
agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the 
provision  of  free  public  education  by  that 
agency  for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not 
less  than  such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that 
purpose  for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year 
or.  in  the  case  of  a  State,  that  the  fiscal  effort 
of  that  State  for  State  aid  (as  defined  by 
regulation)  with  respect  to  the  provUlon  of 
free  public  education  In  that  State  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than  such 
fiscal  effort  for  State  aid  for  the  second 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"RECOVEKT  of  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  308.  If  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal   funds   have   been  paid   under   thU 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency, 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  in  accordance  with 
regulations  that  there  Is  good  cause  for  re- 
leasing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from 
ihe  obligation  to  do  so. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  faculty  (or  so  much  thereof  as 
consUtuted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
In  which  the  facility  is  situated. 
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"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  President  shall,  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Serv- 
ices which  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations; 

"(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  including  Ite  effectiveness 
In  meeting  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
303; 

"(3)  review  each  State  plan  and  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  Commissioner  pur- 
suant to  sections  305  and  306,  and  make 
recommendauons  to  the  Commissioner  with 
respect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  such 
plan  or  application; 

"(4)  set  forth  procedures  few  the  sub- 
mission of  reports  by  State  advisory  councils 
to  the  National  Advisory  Council; 

"(5)  review,  evaluate,  and  transmit  the 
reports  of  State  advisory  councils  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Secretary; 

"(6)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  car- 
ried out  under  this  title  and  disseminate  the 
results  thereof;  and 

"(7)   make  recommendations  for  the  im- 


provement of  this  title,  and  Its  admlnlstra 
tlon  and  operation. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  br 
the  President  without  regard  to  the  clvu 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  mem- 
bers,  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadl* 
representative  of  the  educational  and  cul 
tural  resources  of  the  United  States  Includln* 
at  least  one  person  who  has  professlonia 
competence  In  the  area  of  education  of 
handicapped  children.  Such  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  tliree  years  except 
that  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  the  initial  memben 
four  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  one 
year  each  and  fotu-  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years  each,  and  (2)  appoint- 
ments to  fill  the  unexpired  portion  of  any 
term  shall  be  for  such  portion  only.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil such  technical,  professional,  secretarial 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  pertl.' 
nent  data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

"(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendatloni 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  tlt;e)  to  the  Presl- 
dent  and  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20  of  each  year.  The  President  Is  re- 
quested  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 
the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  including  travel- 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  persons  In  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"(e)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  appoint 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  covering  appointment  In 
the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of,  without  regard  to  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
such  professional  and  technical  personnel  w 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
Its  duties. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  310.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.8.C. 
276a— 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  spec- 
ified in  this  section  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176)  and  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934.  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c)." 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  132.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by 
section  131  shall  be  effective  July  1.  1968. 
except  as  specifically  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

(b)(1)  That  part  of  section  306(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended  by  section  131,  concerning 
State  advisory  councils,  and  section  309  of 
such  Act,  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  301(b) 
of  such  Act,  as  so  amended,  shall  be  effective 
upon  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized,  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  take  such  steps  as 
he  may  deem  appropriate  in  order  to  prepare 
to  implement  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 181. 
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p^g.j  D — Amendments   to   Title   V  of  the 

Buj:mentary  and  Sbcondary  Education  Act 

OF  1965 

duration  of  and  funds  fob  title 

Sec  141.  (a)  Section  501(a)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  and  each  of 
the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,". 

(b)  Section  501(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "$65,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
S80,000.OO9  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1969.  and  June  30.  1970;  and  $85,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,". 

inclusion  of  trust  territory  of  pacific 
islands 

Sec  142.  (a)  The  first  and  third  sentences 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  502(a)  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  relating  to  apportionment  of  appro- 
priations, are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "Samoa,"  and  by  inserting  ",  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
after  "Virgin  Islands". 

(bid)  Paragraph  (J)  of  section  701  of 
such  Act,  defining  the  term  "State",  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  for  purposes 
of  title  II  and  title  III,  such  term  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ",  and  for  pur- 
poss  of  titles  n.  III,  and  V  such  term  also 
includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands". 

(2)  Such  section  701  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  ".  except  when  otherwise  spec- 
ified" immediately  after  "As  used  In  titles 
n.  in.  and  V  of  this  Act". 

REVISION  OF  APPORTIONMENT  FORMULA 

Sec  143.  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  Of  section  502(a)  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  remainder 
of  such  per  centum  of  such  sums  shall  be 
apportioned  by  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounte. 

"(Bi  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  In  the  State  bears  to 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him." 

ENCOITRAGEMENT  OF  USE  OF  AtTXILIART 
PERSONNEL 

Sec.  144.  Section  503  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7). 
(8),  (9),  (10).  and  (11)  as  (8).  (9).  (10). 
(11).  and  (12),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(7)  programs  and  other  activities  specifi- 
cally designed  to  encourage  the  full  and  ade- 
quate utilization  and  acceptance  of  auxiliary 
personnel  (such  as  teacher  aides)  In  ele- 
mentary and  Eeoondary  schools  on  a  perma- 
nent basis;". 

COMPREHENSIVE  PLANNING  GRANTS 

Sec  145.  (a)  Section  503  of  the  ETlementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  In- 
serting a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  programs  for  providing  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  In  metropolitan 
areas  to  enable  them  to  engage  In  compre- 
hensive planning  to  meet  their  particular 
needs,  either  alone  or  In  cooperation  with 
other  such  agencies;  and 


"(14)  a  program,  which  shall  be  included 
In  each  such  overall  program  for  e:u;h  fiscal 
year  pursusmt  to  this  section,  for  distribut- 
ing In  the  State  In  an  equitable  manner  on 
the  basis  of  need  among  local  educational 
agencies,  within  the  State  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  amount  to  be  used  by  such 
agencies  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this 
title  as  applied  to  a  local  educational  agency 
in  lieu  of  a  State  educational  agency." 

(b)(1)  Section  502(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "85"  each  time  It 
appears  and  Inserting  "95"  In  lieu  thereof. 

(2)  Section  502(a)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Five". 

(3)  Section  505  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Fifteen"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Five". 

GRANTS  TO   INTERSTATE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  146.  Section  505  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  for  grants  to  public  regional 
interstate  commissions  or  agencies  for  edu- 
cational planning  and  research." 

COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATIONAL   PLANNING 

Sec.  147.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  "and  for  state- 
wide  EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING"    tO    ItS    heading 

and  by  inserting  the  following  immediately 
below  Its  heading: 

"Part  A — Grants  for  Strengthening  Lead- 
ership Resources  of  State  Educational 
Agencies" 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "this  title"  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  B — Grants  for  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Planning  and  Evaluation 
"axjthorization 
"Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pability of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive progress,  through  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-quality  ed- 
ucation for  all  segments  of  the  pKjpulatlon 
throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  comprehensive 
planning  and  evaluation  grants  to  States 
that  have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by 
the  Commissioner,  an  application  pursuant 
to  section  623,  and  speiclal  project  grants, 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pur- 
suant to  section  524.  For  the  purpose  of 
making  such  grants,  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969,  and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"apportionment  among  the  states 

"Sec.  522.  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  for  each 
fiscal  year,  25  per  centum  shall  be  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  section  524  and  the  re- 
maining 76  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  523. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  apportion 
not  in  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purpKwes  of  this  part.  The  re- 
mainder of  such  amount  shall  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion,^  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centiun  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 


of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'State'  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  for  obli- 
gation for  grants  pursuant  to  applications 
approved  during  that  year  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  appor- 
tionment for  any  fiscal  year  under  parstgraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  wlilch  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  to  that  State  under  section  523  during 
the  period  for  which  such  apportionment  is 
available  may  from  time  to  time  be  reappor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  to  other  States, 
according  to  their  respective  needs,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  amount 
so  reapportioned  to  a  State  from  funds  im- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  It  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"comprehensive  planning  grants 

"Sec.  523.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  Its  apportionment  under  section  532  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  or  establish 
a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  State  educational 
planning  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  car- 
rying out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out  of 
a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  relating  to 
education  at  all  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that — 

"(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shaU  be 
Included  only  if  the  State  so  elects  and  so 
provides  In  an  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"(B)  in  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  noay  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evaluation 
program  with  respect  to  higher  education. 

"(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an  ap- 
pUcatlon  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that,  with  respect  to  States 
electing  to  include  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  designating  or 
establishing  a  State  higher  education  plan- 
ning agency  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Commissioner,  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation — 

"(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  appUcation  which  Includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  Jointly  through  both  the  State's 
planning  agencies  involved,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  application  (or  supple- 
ment) through  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional planning  agency  as  to  so  much  of  the 
State's  program  as  relates  to  planning  and 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

"(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or 
supplement  thereto)  under  this  section  shall 
set  forth.  In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  the  statewide  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1 )  (or,  in  the  case  of 
a  separate  application  or  amendment  or  eiqx- 
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plement  with  respect  to  the  field  of  higher 
education,  so  much  of  the  statewide  promm 
as  relates  to  that  field),  which  shall  include 
provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  statewide  educational  goals 
*^j^.««*abUshlng    prlorlUes    among    these 

"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
uve  means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  avaUable  and  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  al- 
ternatives (including,  In  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  private 
insutuuons  In  the  State  bearing  upSn  the 

Su?aUol^   "^•^  P'*'^   '°'  P"''"^   ^8ber 
"(C)  planning    new    programs    and    im- 
provemenU  In  existing  programs  based  on 
the  results  of  these  analyses; 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  clnduct^^on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
^e   effectiveness   of   educational   programs; 

"(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  per- 
manent system  for  obtaining  and  collating 
significant  Information  necessary  to  the  as- 
sessment of  progress  toward  the  State's  edu- 
cational goals. 

^S}^^  Applications  (including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  If  the  application— 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

*^"}^\  ^^^  ^°"^'  ^'  *^e  State  has  elected 
to  include  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
has  des  gnated  or  establUhed  a  separate 
State  higher  education  planning  agency 
such  arrangements  for  coordination,  between 
^!*^',!i*  «^"<=ational  planning  program  In 
that  field  and  the  remaining  educational 
planning  program  submitted  by  the  State,  as 
effective"**    Commissioner's    judgment    be 

''{3)  contains  satisfactory  assurance 

"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  available 
resources,  will  be  so  used  for  the  several  pur- 

J^r  K^?!?;^^*'*  ''^  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  Of  this  section  as  to  result  in  the 
maximum  possible  effective  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence with  respect  to  each  of  them,  and 

(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  will 
by  the  State  planning  agency  Involved  be 
used  primarily  in  strengthening  the  capa- 
bUltles  of  Its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but 
consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  m  appropriate  cireum- 
stances.  to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence  in  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation- 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
^IT  ^k"^  criteria  as  the  Commlslsoner  may 
fl^^  V  ^°""  ""'"^  ^'^'^  granted  to  the 
applicant    under    this    section,    other    than 

♦h„  «  ?^^  ^°^  planning  and  evaluation  in 
the  field  of  higher  education.  (A)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 

ni  J.^  1  ■,  ""^^  °'  ^"''^  agencies  In  areas 
(particularly  metropolitan  areas)  with  school 
populations  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist 
«uch  agencies  (financially  or  through  tech- 
nical assistance,  or  both)  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawlde  planning  for 
such  areas; 

^S1V,  P'"°^l<*e*  'or  such  methods  of  admin- 
Am.^  ,°  **  *'■*  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program- 
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(«)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
^tf^  ^  ^^  ^^'*  (including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institutions 
or  organizations  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(4)(B)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection) ; 
and  ' ' 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports.  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
(copies  Of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State),  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports, 

"(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
proval of  an  application  under  this  section 

^*i'.M^.Y^^  ^  P*y  *"  °'^  P^t  o'  tl»e  cost 
of  activities  covered  by  the  approved  applica- 
tion and  included  in  such  grant,  but  exclud- 
ing so  much,  if  any,  of  such  cost  as  Is  paid  for 
from  grants  under  part  A. 


"Part  B— Rtcional   Resottkoc  Ckntcu  m. 
Improvement  of  the  Education  or  HaJ^T 

CAPPED   CHnj)REN  ^^'' 


SPECIAL    PROJECTS 

"Sec  624.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  In  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations,  or  to 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies institutions,  or  organizations  for  special 
projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part 
to  be  conducted  on  an  interstate  regional' 
or  metropolitan  area  basis,  including  project^ 
for  such  purposes  as — 

'(1)    metropolitan  planning  in  education 
in  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

"(2)    Improvement  and  expansion  in  the 

educational  planning  of  large  cities  within  a 

State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities  of 

laws**"*    ™etropolltan    planning    in    such 

"(3)    comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 

"(4)   conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
Of  this  part  and  Involving  different  States- 

(5)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for  dU- 
semination  of  Information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"payments 
"Sec.  525.  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  in  Installments,  and  In  advance  or 
hy  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine."  ' 

Part  E — Amendments  to  Trru;  VI  or  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  AND  Related  Amendments 


regional  resource  centers,  services  for 
deaf-blind  children,  rlcruitment  of  per- 
sonnel 

Sec  151.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  Immediately  below  the  head- 
ing of  such  title  ■ 

"Part  A— Assistance  to  States  for  Education 
OF   Handicapped    Children"; 

(2)  inserting  Immediately  above  the  head- 
ing of  section  608 

"Part   E — General   Provisions"; 

(3)  redesignating  sections  608,  609  and 
610  and  references  thereto  as  sections  611 
612,  and  613.  respectively; 

(4)  striking  out  the  words  "this  title" 
wherever  they  occur  in  sections  601,  and  603 
through  607,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

this  part";  and 

(5)  inserting  immediately  after  section  607 
the  following: 


"BECIONAL     resource    CENTERS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  aldin. 
In  the  establishment  and  operation  of  »! 
glonal  centers  which  will  develop  and  aoou 
the  best  methods  of  appraising  the  sp^ii 
educaOonal  needs  of  handicapped  chllS«^ 
referred  to  them  and  will  provide  other  uri 
i*'^K**'.  *!f' **  ""  meeting  such  needs,  thm 
authorized  to  be  appropri.ited  $7,500,000  f» 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $8  000  om 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  So  imo 
«10  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  j^meTo 
1970  and  $12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end 
ing  June  30,  1971.  " 

.k'JM  Appropriations    under    this    section 
shall  be  available  to  the  Commissioner  to 
grants  to  or  contracts   with   Institutions  of 
higher   education.   State   educational  smd. 
cies,  local  educational  agencies,  or  combuu- 
tlons  of  such  agencies  or  Institutions,  within 
particular  regions  of  the  United  States   to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(including  construction)  or  operation  of  re- 
glonal  resource  centers  for  the  Improvement 
of   education   of   the   handicapped   in  such 
regions.  Centers  established  or  operated  under 
this  section  shall    (1)    provide   testing  and 
educational  evaluation  to  determine  the  m- 
clal  educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren referred  to  such  centers,   (2)   develop 
educational  programs  to  meet  those  needs 
and  (3)  assUt  schools  and  other  appropriate 
agencies,  organizations,  and   Institutions  In 
providing  such  educational  programs  throtwh 
services  such  as  consultation  (Including  in 
appropriate  cases,  consultation  with  pare'nu 
or  teachers  of  handicapped  chUdren  at  such 
regional  centers) ,  periodic  reexamination  and 
reevaluatlon  of  special  education  programs 
and  other  technical  services 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve 
an  application  for  a  project  under  this  sec- 
tion,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the 
need  for  such  a  center  In  the  region  to  be 
served  by  the  applicant  and  the  capability 
of  the  applicant  to  develop  and  apply  with 
the  assistance  of  funds  under  this  secUon 
new  methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facUl- 
ties  relating  to  educational  evaluation  or 
education  of  handicapped  chUdren. 

"fd)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts  under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  Installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine." 
"Part  C — Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf- 
Blind  Children 
"Sec.  609.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  a  limited  number  of 
model  centers  for  deaf -blind  chUdren  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  children,  beginning  as  early  as 
feasible  In  life,  those  specialized.  Intensive 
professional  and  allied  services,  methods  and 
aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential 
for  communication  with  and  adjustment  to 
the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  mean- 
ingful participation  In  society,  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (dt(l)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(Including,  when  necessary,  construction)  or 
operation,  or  both,  of  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children. 

"(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  » 
grant  or  contract  under  subsection  (b),  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  in 
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the  llgbt  of  the  general  availability  and  qual- 
ity of  existing  services  for  such  children  In 
the  part  of  the  country  Involved. 

"(d)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  center  will  provide 
such  services  as  he  has  by  regulation  pre- 
scribed. Including  at  least— 

"(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evalu- 
ative services  for  deaf-blind  children; 

"(B)  a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
which  Integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;   and 

••(C)  effective  consultative  services  for 
parents,  teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  di- 
rect role  in  the  lives  of  deaf -blind  children 
to  enable  them  to  understand  the  special 
problems  of  such  children  and  to  assist  In 
the  process  of  their  adjustment,  orientation, 
and  education. 

"(2»  Any  such  services  may  be  provided 
to  deaf -blind  children  (and,  where  applica- 
ble, other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they 
reside  in  the  center,  may  be  provided  at 
some  place  other  than  the  center,  and  may 
include  the  provision  of  transportation  for 
any  such  children  (including  an  attendant) 
and  lor  parents. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
either  as  part  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
subsection  (b),  or  by  separate  grant  to  or 
contract  with  an  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  operating  a  center  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d),  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  activities 
as— 

"(1)  research  to  Identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  deaf-blind  children; 

"(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new, 
or  improvements  In  existing,  methods, 
approaches,  or  techniques  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of 
deaf-blind  children; 

"(3)  training  (either  directly  or  otherwise) 
of  professional  and  allied  personnel  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  for  deaf-blind  children.  In- 
cluding payment  of  stipends  for  trainees  and 
allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses  for 
them  and  their  dependents;  and 

"(4)  dissemination  of  materials  and  In- 
formation about  practices  found  effective  In 
working  with  deaf -blind  children. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
'construction'  Includes,  In  addition  to  those 
matters  set  forth  In  section  701(b),  con- 
struction of  residential  facilities;  and  the 
cost  of  construction  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  In  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  not 
the  cost  of  off-site  Improvements. 

"(g)  If  within  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  (except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  part  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  was  constructed,  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  Is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds 
from  its  obligation,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  de- 
termined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by 
action  brought  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  In  which  the  facility  is 
situated. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  de- 
termination of  children  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  shaU  be  made  in  accordance  with 
reguiaUons  of  the  Secretary. 

"(1)  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts imder  this  part  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  pre- 
viously  made   overpayments   or    underpay- 


ments) In  advance  or  by  way  of  reUnburse- 
mente,  and  In  such  installments  and  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

"(J)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
«1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  $7,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
"Part  D — Recruitment   or   Personnel   and 

IMTORUATION  on  EDUCATION  OF  TBX  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

"GRANTS  OR  CONTRACTS  TO  IMPROVE  RECSUTriNO 
OF  EDUCATIONAL  PmSONNEL,  AND  TO  IMPROVS 
DISSEMINATION  OP  INFORMATION  CONCERNING 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOB  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

"Sec.  610.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutions, or  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or 
Institutions  for  projects  fOT — 

"(1)  encouraging  students  and  profes- 
sional personnel  to  work  In  various  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  and 
youth  through,  among  other  ways,  develop- 
ing and  distributing  Imaginative  or  Innova- 
tive materials  to  assist  in  recruiting  person- 
nel for  such  careers,  or  publicizing  existing 
forms  of  financial  aid  which  might  enable 
students  to  pursue  such  careers,  or 

"(2)  disseminating  information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  Interested  In  the 
handicapped. 

"(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years." 

TRANSFER  OF  DEFINITION  AND  OTHER  TECHNICAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec  152.  (a)  Section  602  of  title  VI  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  Is  redesignated  as  section  614  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  end  of  such  title. 

(b)  Section  601  of  such  title  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  section  heading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  heading 

"GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  EDUCATION  OF 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN"; 

(2)  striking  out  "(a) "  in  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  redesignating  section  601(b)   and  ref- 
'erences  thereto  as  section  602   by  striking 

out  "(b)"  in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting 
"Sec.  602."  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  inserting  above  section  602  as  so  redes- 
ignated the  section  heading 

"APPROPRIATIONS    AUTHORIZED" 

(c)  (1)  The  portion  of  section  701  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  (containing  definitions)  which  precedes 
subsection  (a) ,  as  amended  by  section  142(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "As  used  in  titles  n,  m,  and  V"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "As  used  in  titles 
II,  III.  V,  and  VI." 

(2)  Paragraph  (J)  of  such  section  701, 
ats  amended  by  section  142(b)  of  this  Act, 
Is  further  amended  by  striking  out  "and  V" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "V,  and  VI." 

INCLUDING  SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIAN  CHILDREN 
OPERA-TEO  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  IN- 
TERIOR AND  DEFENSE  DEPARTMEITr  OVERSEAS 
DEPENDENTS    SCHOOLS    IN    TITLE    VI 

Sec.  153.  (a)  So  much  of  paragraph  (1) 
Of  section  603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  as  follows 
the  first  sentence  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  Commissioner  shall  allot  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  para- 
graph among — 

"(A)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa. 


the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs,  and 

"(B)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  (1)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education  ol 
handicapped  children  on  reservations  serv- 
iced by  elementary  and  secondary  schools  op- 
erated for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (11)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such 
assistance  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  I>epartment  of  Defense.  The  terms 
upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pureuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  603(a)  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  ariir~Bddlng  the  following:  "except 
that  no  State  shall  be  allotted  less  than  $100,- 
000  or  three-tenths  of  1  per  centum  of  such 
amount  available  for  allotment  to  the  States, 
whichever  Is  greater." 

SHORT   TITLE   OF   TITLE    VI   OF   ELEMENTARY   AND 
SECONDARY   EDUCATION   ACT   OF    l»e6 

Sec.  154.  Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"SHORT   TITLE 

"Sec.  616.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act'." 

EXPANSION  OP  INSTRUCTIONAL  MEDIA  PRO- 
GRAMS •ro  include  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren 

Sec.  155.  (a)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide In  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  a  loan  service  of  cap- 
tioned films  for  the  deaT'  (42  U.S.C.  2491 
et  seq.),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  in 
order  to  conform  its  statement  of  objectives 
to  amendments  made  to  such  Act  by  Public 
Law  89-258  and  by  this  Act: 

"(b)  to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  handicapped  persons  by  (1)  carry- 
ing on  research  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  producing 
and  distributing  educational  media  for  the 
use  of  handicapped  persons,  their  parents, 
their  actual  or  potential  employers,  and  other 
persons  directly  involved  in  work  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  handicapped,  and  (3) 
training  persons  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handi- 
capped." 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  The  term  'handicapped'  means  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed, 
crippled,  or  other  health  impaired  persons." 

(c)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  word  "deaf"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "handicapped"  each  time  it 
occvirs  therein. 

(d)(1)  Subsection  (b)(5)  of  secUon  3  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  including  the  pay- 
ment to  those  persons  of  such  stipends  (in- 
cluding allowances  for  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses of  such  persons  and  their  dependents) 
as  he  may  determine,  which  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  prevailing  pr8u:tices  under  com- 
parable federally  supported  programa". 

(2)  Tills  subsection  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
as  to  payments  made  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion 3  prior  to  such  date  this  subsection  shall 
be  effective  as  of  September  28,  1962. 

(e)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,000,000"  and  inserting  "$8.- 
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OOO.OOO"  In  Ueu  thereof  and  by  striking  out 
"$7,000,000"  and  Inserting  "$10,000,000"  In 
Ueu  thereof. 

AUTHORIZING  CONTRACTS.  AS  WELL  AS  GRANTS, 
FOR  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Sec.  156.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
302(a)  of  Public  Law  88-164  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  and  to  make  contracts  with 
States,  State  or  local  educational  agencies, 
public  and  private  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  other  public  or  private  educa- 
tional or  research  agencies  and  organizations, 
for  research  and  related  purposes  (as  defined 
In  this  section)  and  to  conduct  research, 
surveys,  or  demonstrations."  Immediately 
before  "relating  to  education  for  mentally  re- 
tarded." and  by  striking  out  "for  research  or 
demonstration  project". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  section 
302(a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Such 
grants  shall  be  made"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or 
contracts  under  this  section  may  be  made". 
Part  F — Amendments  to  Tttlk  vn  of  the 
Elkmentart  and  Secondart  £:oucation 
Act  of  1965 

technical  assistance  to  rt7xal  areas 
Sec.  171.  (a)  Sectloh  706  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subsection  (c)  and  by  Inserting  before  such 
subsection  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively 
other  provisions  of  Federal  law,  the  Com- 
missioner, upon  request  from  a  State  edu- 
cational agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and 
technical  assistance  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  rural  areas,  as  defined  by 
the  Commissioner,  of  such  State  (1)  in  de- 
termining benefits  available  to  such  agencies 
and  schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (2)  In 
preparing  applications  and  meeting  other 
requirements  for  such  benefits.  Assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  request,  be  provided  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be 
provided  In  the  form  of  grants  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  State 
educational  agency  to  employ  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance." 

(b»  Section  706  of  such  Act  is  amended  In 
subsection  (ci.  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a),  by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  $2.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  $3.- 
700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1969,  84.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  and  $4,200,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1971". 

DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS  TO  PREVENT  DROPOUTS 

Sec.  172.  Title  Vn  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
as  follows : 


application  by  a  local  educational  agency  and 
upon  his  finding; 

"(1)  that  the  project  will  be  carried  out 
In  one  or  more  schools  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a); 

"(2)  that  the  applicant  has  analyzed  the 
reasons  for  such  children  not  compleUng 
their  education  and  has  designed  a  program 
to  meet  this  problem; 

"(3)  that  effective  procedures.  Including 
objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievements,  wlU  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the 
project;  and 

"(4)  that  the  project  has  been  approved 
by  the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

■(c)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  period  end- 
ing June  30.  1969,  and  $30,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section." 

TITLE  n— FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 
Part  A — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion   and   Current   Expenditures   in   Im- 
pacted Areas 
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"dropout  prevention  projects 
"Szc.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  au- 
thorized to  arrange  by  contract,  grant,  or 
otherwise,  with  local  educational  agencies  for 
the  carrj'lng  out  by  such  agencies  in  schools 
which  (1)  are  located  in  an  urban  area,  (2) 
have  a  high  percentage  of  children  from  fam- 
ilies with  an  Income  not  exceeding  the  low- 
Income  factor,  as  defined  In  section  103(c), 
and  (3)  have  a  high  percentage  of  such  chil- 
dren who  do  not  complete  their  education 
In  elementary  or  secondary  school,  of  demon- 
stration projects  Involving  the  use  of  Innova- 
tive methods,  systems,  materials,  or  programs 
which  show  promise  of  reducing  the  number 
of  such  children  who  do  not  complete  their 
educauon  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  this  section  only  on 


CLARIFTING    DEFINITIONS    OP     'FEDERAL 
PROPEHTT" 

Sec.  201.  Section  15(1)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1950  (Public  Law  815.  Eighty-first 
Congress),  and  section  303(1)  of  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty- 
first  Congress),  are  each  amended  by— 

(a)  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof; 

(b)  striking  out  "also"  in  the  penultimate 
sentence  thereof;  and 

(c)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such    term   also    Includes    any    Interest    In 

Federal  property  (as  defined  In  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  thU  paragraph)  under  an  ease- 
ment, lease,  license,  permit,  or  other  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  any  Improvements  of  any 
nature  (other  than  pipelines  or  utility  lines) 
on  such  property  even  though  such  interests 
or  Improvements  are  subject  to  taxation  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia." 

EFFECTI\-E     DATE     FOR     CERTAI.V     1966 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  202.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
204.  and  the  amendment  made  by  section 
229.  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Amendments  of  1966  shall  be  effective 
only  With  respect  to  fiscal  years  beginntn? 
after  June  30,  1969. 

MODIPTINC  PR0V^SIONS  REL.«.TINC  TO  SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION  ASSISTANCE  IN  OTHER  FED- 
ER.\LLY     AFFECTED     AREAS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  14 
Of  the  Act  of  September  23.  1950  (Public  Law 
313.  Eighty-first  Congress)  Is  amended  In  the 
following  respects: 

( 1 )  Paragraph  ( 1 )  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  property"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Indian  lands",  and  by  inserting  ", 
or  that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  school  district  of  such 
local  educational  agency,"  Immediately  after 
"such  agency  provides  free  public  educa- 
tion". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Federal  property"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Indian  lands '. 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  Its  school  district"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "of  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  children  In  the  membership  of  Its 
schools". 

(4)  Such  subsection  (a)  Is  further  amend- 
ed by — 

(A)  striking  out  "is  attributable  to  chU- 
dren  who  reside  on  Federal  property  and 
which"  In  the  portion  of  the  first  sentence 
of  subsection   (a)    which  follows  paragraph 

(B)  striking  out  "In  the  case  of  any  ap- 
plication for  additional  assistance  on  account 


of  chUdren  who  reside  on  Indian  lands"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection  (»i- 

(C)  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  in' 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (d)"  i^ 
the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  U\- 
and  *  '• 

(D)  striking  out  "third"  and  Insertlnif  in 
Ueu  thereof  "second"  In  the  last  sentenw  of 
such  section  (a). 

(b)  Section  14  of  such  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  section.  Is  f\irther  amended  by  redetic 
natlng  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d).  and  (eTai 
subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  (f),  respec- 
tlvely,  and  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
subsection  (a)  the  following  new  subsecUon 
(b) : 

"(b)  If  the  Commissioner  determines 
with  respect  to  any  local  educational  aeencv 
that—  *     ' 

"(1)  such   agency   Is   providing  or,  upon 
completion  of  the  school  facilities  for  which 
provision  Is  made  herein,  will  provide  free 
public  education  for  children  who  reside  on 
Indian  lands,  and  whose  membership  in  the 
schooU  of  such  agency  has  not  formed  and 
will  not  form  the  basis  for  payments  under 
other  provisions  of  this  Act.  and  that  the 
total    number   of   such   children   represenu 
a  substantial  percentage  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vldes   free  public   education,   or   that  guch 
Indian  lands  constitute  a  substantial  part 
of  the  school  district  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency,  or  that  the  total  number  of 
such  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands 
located  outside  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  equals  or  exceeds  one  hundred;  and 
"(2)   the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands 
to   taxation   by  such   agency  has   created  a 
substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of 
its  ability  to  finance  needed  school  faciUUes- 
he    may,    upon    such    terms    and    In    such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to   be   in   the   public   Interest,   provide  the 
additional    assistance    necessary    to    enable 
such  agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school 
faculties  required  for  free  public  education 
of  children  in  the  membership  of  the  schools 
of  such  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands- 
but  such  additional  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates has  not  been,  and  Is  not  to  be   re- 
covered by  the  local  educational  agencv  from 
other  sources,    including   pavments  by  the 
united  States  under  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  require- 
ment   in    paragraph    (i)     whenever,    in   his 
Judgment,    exceptional    circumstances   exist 
which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposts 
of  this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished 
under    this    subsection    without    regard   to 
paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions  of   this   subsection   and   subsection 
(d))  to  any  local  educational  agency  which 
provides  free  public  education  for  children 
who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside 
Its  school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section -Indian  lands'  mean  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  other  real  property  referred  to  la 
the  second  sentence  of  section  15(1)." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act,  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (b)" 
immediately  after  "subsection  (a)"  each 
tune  it  occurs  In  such  subsection. 

(d)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  as  redesignated  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  (b) "  Im- 
mediately after  "subsection  (a)". 

DELETINO     REQUIREMENT     THAT     CERTAIN     CON- 
TRIBUTIONS BE  DEDUCTED 

Sec.  204.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (Pub- 
lic Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress) ,  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(A)  other  Federal  pay- 
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ments  with  respect  to  the  property  so  ac- 
quired, or  (B)". 

(2)  Section  2(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  In  the  matter  fol- 
lowing paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  to  the  extent  such  agency  Is  not 
compensated  for  such  burden  by  other  Fed- 
eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property 
so  acquired". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2(a)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ',  minus 
the  amount  which  In  his  Judgment  the  local 
educational  agency  derived  from  other  Fed- 
eral payments  with  respect  to  the  property  so 
acquired  and  had  available  In  such  year  for 
current  expenditures". 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  amy 
real  property  with  respect  to  which  payments 
are  being  made  under  section  13  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property." 

(d)  Section  3  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (e)  thereof.  Including 
the  heading  of  such  subsection,  and  by  re- 
designating subsection  (f )  of  such  section  as 
subsection  (e). 

FSOVISION       FOR       INTERNATIONAL        BOUNDARY 
CHANGE 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
3(b)  Of  the  Act  of  September  30, 1950  (Public 
Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  but  If,  by  reason  of 
any  other  provision  of  law,  this  sentence  Is 
not  considered  In  computing  the  amount  to 
which  any  local  educational  agency  la  en- 
titled for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
the  additional  amount  to  which  such  agency 
would  have  been  entitled  had  this  sentence 
been  so  considered,  shall  be  added  to  such 
agency's  entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
for  which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  may   be  used  for  such  purpose". 

(b)  Section  6(a)(4)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ";  but  If,  by  reason  of  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  this  clause  Is  not  considered  in 
computing  the  maximum  payments  a  local 
educational  agency  may  receive  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  the  additional 
amount  such  agency  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  shall  be  added  to  such  agen- 
cy's entitlement  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for 
which  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  may  be  used  for  such  purpose". 

REPEAL   OP  MANDATORY   GROUP  RATE   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Effective  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  June  30,  1967,  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1960 
(Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress),  as 
amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  the  local  educational  agency" 
foUowlng  "the  State  educational  agency". 

(2)  Clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  first  sen- 
tence are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  he  shall  determine  which  school  dls. 
trlcts  within  the  State  are  In  his  Judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  agency  for  which  the  compu- 
tation Is  being  made;   and 

"(2)  he  shaU  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures  during  the  second 
flscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  he  Is  making  the  computation,  which 
the  local  educational  agencies  of  such  com- 
parable school  districts  made  from  revenues 
derived  from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  ag- 
gregate niunber  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  second  pre- 
ceding flscal  year." 

(3)  The  third  sentence  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "If.  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  the  current  expenditures  in 


the  school  districts  within  the  generaUy  com- 
parable group  as  determined  under  clause 
(1)"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "If,  In 
the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  cur- 
rent expenditures  In  those  school  districts 
which  he  has  selected  under  clause  (1)". 

oiscamoN  to  waive  certain  requirement 

Sec.  207.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1950  (Public  Law  816,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"subsections  (c)  and  (d)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "subsections  (c),  (d),  and  (f)", 
and  (2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ";  or  (3)  he  may 
waive  or  reduce  the  requirement  contained 
In  subsection  (f ) ". 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  208.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 201,  203,  204.  205.  206,  and  207  of  this 
part  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  enacted 
prior  to  June  30.  1967.  and  shall  be  effective 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  thereafter. 

Part  B — Assistance  for  School  Construc- 
tion AND  Current  Exfenditubxs  in  Dis- 
aster Areas 

SCHOOL  construction  assistance 
Sec.  217.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1960  (PubUc  Law  816,  Eighty-first 
Congress) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION    ASSISTANCE    IN    CASKS 
OF  CERTAIN  DISASTERS 

"Sec.  16.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 

"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  vrith  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (Including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  chUdren  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  in 
whole  or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after 
August  30,  1965,  and  prior  to  July  1.  1971.  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  Are,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which.  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(42  U.8.C.  1855(a)),  is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  faculties  (or.  In 
the  case  of  a  public  agency  other  than  a  local 
educational  agency,  school  facilities  provid- 
ing technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  ed- 
ucation to  ChUdren  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  age)  of  such  agency  have  been 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result 
of  fire,  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
malicious  action  of  any  person  known  or 
unknown,  or  other  catastrophe;  and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  Is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reaonable  amoimt  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  agency  that — 

"(3)  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster.  (A) 
pubUc  elementary  or  secondary  school  facu- 
lties of  such  agency  (or.  In  the  case  of  a  pub- 
Uc agency  other  than  a  local  educational 
agency,  school  facilities  providing  technical, 
vocational,  or  other  special  education  to  chU- 
dren of  elementary  or  secondary  school  age) 
have  been  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
or  (B)  private  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  serving  children  who  reside  In  the 
area  served  by  such  agency  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  wlU  not  be  replaced,  thereby 
Increasing  the  need  of  such  agency  for  school 
faculties; 

"(4)  such  agency  Is  utilizing  or  will  utUlze 


all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avaU- 
able  for  the  replacement  or  restoration  of 
such  school  f  aclUties; 

"(5)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  ( including  funds  avail, 
able  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) .  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  Insurance  on  such 
school  facilities,  and  requires  an  amount  of 
additional  assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000 
or  one-half  of  l  per  centum  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  to  provide 
the  minimum  school  facilities  needed  (A)  for 
the  restoration  or  replacement  of  the  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  so  destroyed  or  seri- 
ously damaged  or  (B)  to  serve.  In  faclUties  of 
such  agency,  chUdren  who  but  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  private  faculties  referred  to 
In  clause  (3)  (B)  would  be  served  by  such 
private  faclUtes;  and 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster, 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  In  the 
school  attendance  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  Impaired 
by  such  disaster,  such  local  educational 
agency  has  compiled  with  the  provisions  of 
section  7(a)  (4)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 
with  respect  to  provisions  for  the  conduct  of 
educational  programs  under  pubUc  auspices 
and  adnUnlstration  In  which  chUdren  en- 
rolled In  such  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  may  attend  and  participate, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  euldl- 
tional  assistance  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  such  faclUties,  upon  such 
terms  and  In  such  amounts  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  Inter- 
est; but  such  additional  assistance,  plus  the 
amount  which  he  determines  to  be  available 
from  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources 
(Including  funds  avaUable  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
Insurance,  may  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction Incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placements of  the  school  faclUties  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  In  all 
cases  determined  pursuant  to  cla\ise  (1)(B) 
of  this  subsection,  and  in  any  other  case 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commissioner, 
such  assistance  shall  be  In  the  form  of  a 
repayable  advance  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  In  the  public 
Interest." 

CURRENT    SCHOOL    EXPENDITURES    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  218.  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1950  (PubUc  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ASSISTANCE     FOR     CURRENT     SCHOOL     EXPENDI- 
TURES    IN     CASES     OF     CERTAIN     DISASTERS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  any  case  In  which — 
"(1)  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  chUdren  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  Is  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  within  an  area  which  after 
Augtist  30,  1965,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971.  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result  of  any 
flood,  drought.  Are,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950 
(42  U.S.C.  1855a(a) ),  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; or 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
resi>ect  to  any  such  agency  that  pubUc  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  result  of  fire,  flood,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  malicious  action  of  any 
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person  known  or  unknown,  or  other  catas- 
trophe; and 

"(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  agency  that — 

"(3)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  it  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  cost 
of  providing  free  public  education  for  the 
children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  disaster  it  Is 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  such 
purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of  additional 
assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000  or  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's  current 
operating  expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year 
preceding  the  one  In  which  such  disaster 
occurred,  whichever  Is  less,  and 

"(4)   in  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary    and    secondary    schools    in    the 
school  attendance  area  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  impaired 
by    such    disaster,    such    local    educational 
agency   has   made   provisions   for   the   con- 
duct of  educational  programs  under  public 
auspices  and  administration  In  which  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  such  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  may  attend  and  partici- 
pate:  ProiHded,  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act  for 
religious  worship  or  instruction, 
the    Commissioner    may    provide    to    such 
agency  the   additional   assistance   necessary 
to    provide    free    public    education    to    the 
children    attending    the    schools    of    such 
agency,    upon    such    terms    and    In    such 
amounts   (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)   as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  m  the  public  Interest.  Such  additional 
assistance  may  be  provided  for  a  period  not 
greater  than  a  flve-flscal-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  is  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  clause  (I)    of  this  sub- 
section that  such  agency  suffered  a  disaster 
The  amount  so  provided  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  necessary  to  en- 
able such  agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  funds  available  to  It  for  such 
purpose,  to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiv- 
alent to  that  maintained  in  the  schools  of 
such  agency  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  such 
disaster,  taking  into  account  the  additional 
costs  reasonably  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  clause  (4)   of  this  subsection 
The  amount,  if  any,  so  provided  for  the  sec- 
ond, third,  and  fourth  fiscal  years  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  It  is  so  determined 
that  such  agency  has  suffered  a  disaster  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum.  50  per  centum 
and    25    per   centum,    respectively,    of    the 
amount  so  provided  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
following  such  determination. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  the 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a)  the 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  replace  instructional  and 
maintenance  suppUes.  equipment,  and 
materials  (Including  textbooks)  destroyed 
or  serloxosly  damaged  as  a  result  of  such 
disaster,  to  make  minor  repairs,  and  to  lease 
or  otherwise  provide  (other  than  by  acqui- 
sition of  land  or  erection  of  faculties)  school 
and  cafeteria  facilities  needed  to  replace 
temporarily  such  facilities  which  have  been 
made  unavaUable  as  a  result  of  the  disaster. 
■•(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this. section.  Pending  such  appro- 
priation, the  Commission  may  expend  (with- 


out regard  to  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.S.C.  865) )  from  any  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  appropriated  for  expenditure  in  ac- 
cordance with  other  sections  of  this  Act, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  immedi- 
ately providing  assistance  under  this  section, 
such  appropriations  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  appropriations  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section when  made. 

••(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  this  section 
except  upon  application  therefor  which  is 
submitted  through  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  and  is  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him.  In  determining  the 
order  in  which  such  applications  shall  be 
approved,  the  Commissioner  shall  consider 
the  relative  educational  and  financial  needs 
of  the  local  educational  agencies  which  have 
submitted  approval  applications. 

"(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner 
to  local  educational  agencies  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  funds 
paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not 
e.xpended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States." 

TITLE  III— DURATION  OP  AND  AUTHORI- 
ZATIONS FOR  PROGRAMS 

EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PROGRAMS  UNDER  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT  OF 
1965  AND  PUBLIC  LAWS  815  AND  874.  EIGHTY- 
FIRST      CONGRESS 


December  i,  1967 


Sec  301.  (a)(1)  Section  102  of  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  (as  redesignated  by  section  110  of 
this  Act)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "June 
30,  1968^'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1971". 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  section  103(c) 
of  such  Act  (as  redesignated  by  section  110 
of  this  Act)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years" 
after  "June  30,  1968". 

(b)(1)  Section  201(a)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  10,  1966,  and  each  of  the 
four  succeeding  fiscal  years. '•. 

(2)  Section  201(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may 
be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  here- 
after authorize  by  law"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $200,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endlne  June 
30,  1971."  "^ 

(c)(1)  Section  601  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  section  152  of  this  Act)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,". 

(2)  Section  602  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  152  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  $150,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  $150,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1968 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1969,  $200,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1970,  and  $226,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971". 

(d)  (1)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1950   (PubUc  Law  815,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress), U  amended  by  striking  out  "June  80 
1967"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1971". 

(3)  Section  15(15)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1962-1963"  and  Inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "1966-1967". 

(e)  SecUon  2(a).  3(b),  and  4(a)   of  the 


Act  of  September  30,  1960  (Public  Law  374 
Eighty-first  Congress),  are  each  amended' 
by  striking  out  "1968"  wherever  It  occurs  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1971". 

TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  FOR  ADEQUATE 
LEAD-nME  AND  FOR  PLANNING  AND 
EVALUATION  IN  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY     EDUCATION     PROGRAlffl 

ACTS    SUBJECT    TO   THIS    TTTLE 

Sec.  401.  The  provisions  of  this  title  ahaU 
apply  to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1966  (title  II  of 
Public  Law  81-874),  titles  H.  m  V  VI 
VII,  and  Vm  of  the  Elementary  and'sec-^ 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  (title  m  of  the  Be- 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1966),  as  now  In  effect  or  here- 
after  time  to  time  amended. 

PROGRAM    PLANNTNC    AND    EVALUATION 

Sec.  402.  There  are  authorized  to  be  a». 
proprtated.  for  each  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriations  are  otherwise  authorized 
under  any  title  or  Act  referred  to  In  secUon 
401,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,  to  b« 
available  to  the  Secretairy,  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  him,  for  expenses, 
Including  grants,  contracte,  or  other  payJ 
menu,  for  (1)  planning  for  the  succeeding 
year  programs  or  projects  authorized  under 
such  title  or  Act  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams or  projects  so  authorized. 

AOVANCK  rUNOING 

Sec.  403.  To  the  end  of  affording  the  re- 
sponsible State,  local,  and  Federal  offlcen 
concerned  adequate  notice  of  available  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  education,  ap- 
propriation for  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
payments  under  any  Act  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 401  are  authorized  to  be  Included  in  the 
appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  an 
available  for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a 
transition  to  this  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action,  the  preceding  sentence  shaU 
apply  notwithstanding  that  iu  initial  appli- 
cation under  any  such  Act  will  result  In  the 
enactment  In  the  same  year  (whether  In  the 
same  appropriation  Act  or  otherwise)  of  two 
separate  approprlaOons.  one  for  the  then 
current  fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

EVALUATION        REPOBTS        AND        CONGRESSIONAL 
REVIEW 

Sec.  404.  (a)  No  later  than  March  31  of 
each  calendar  year,  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
mit to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  any 
Act  referred  to  In  section  401  and  to  the  re- 
spective Committees  on  Appropriations  a  re- 
port evaluating  the  results  and  effectiveness 
of  programs  and  projects  assisted  thereunder 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  together 
with  his  recommendations  (including  any 
legislative  recommendations)  relating  there- 
to. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  such  program,  the 
report  submitted  In  the  penultimate  fiscal 
year  for  which  appropriations  are  then  au- 
thorized to  be  made  for  such  program  shall 
Include  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  re- 
view and  evaluation  of  such  program  (as  up 
to  date  as  the  due  date  permits)  for  its  en- 
tire past  life,  based  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable  on  objective  measurements,  to- 
gether with  the  Secretary's  recommendation* 
as  to  proposed  legUlatlve  action. 

CONTINGENT   EXTENSION    OP   KXPIRING 
APPROPRIATION  AUTHORrTT 

Sbc.  405.  (a)  Unless  the  Congress,  in  the 
regular  session  In  which  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  report  required  by  section  404(b) 
Is  submitted  to  Congress,  has  passed  or  for- 
mally rejected  legislation  extending  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  then  specified 
for  any  title,  part,  or  section  of  law  to  which 
such  evaluation  relates,  such  authorization  la 
hereby  automatically  extended  for  one  fiscal 
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Tear  beyond,  and  at  the  level  specified  for, 
Ibe  terminal  year  of  such  authorization. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  Is  made  prior  to  the  16th 
djy  in  May  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
elnnlng  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
may  execute  grant  agreements  for  grants  pur- 
suant to  such  title  for  such  fiscal  year.  Such 
grant  agreements  shall  be  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  The  amounts  of  such  grant 
agreements  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of  such 
title  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purposes  prior  to  the  15th  day  In  May 
(or  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  day  occurs. 
AVAiWBiLrrr  of  appropeiations  on 

ACADEMIC    OR    SCHOOL    TEAR   BASIS 

Sec.  406.  Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  grants,  contracts,  or  other  payments  to 
educational  agencies  or  Institutions  under 
any  Act  referred  to  In  section  401  may. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary, be  made  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  agency  or  institution  concerned  on  the 
basis  of  an  academic  or  school  year  differing 
Irom  such  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V— EXTENSION  OF  ADULT 
EDUCATTOJI  PROGRAM 

REVISION   OP   ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  501.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
305(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
(title  m  of  Public  Law  89-750)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "From  the  sums  available 
(or  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  (1)  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  thereof  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs  for  assistance  under  such 
section,  and  (2)  $100,000  to  each  State." 

QtCLxmiNO  parvATK  NONpaorrr  ackncikb 
Sbc.  502.  (a)  Section  304(b)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies." 

(b)  Section  306(a)  (7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"local  educational  agencies"  the  following: 
"and  private  nonprofit  agencies". 

FEDERAL    SRAXK 

Sac.  503.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
307(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967.  and  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  Federal  share  for  each  State 
shall  be  90  per  centum,  except  that  with 
respect  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  Buch  Federal  share  shall  be  100  per 
centum." 

AX7THORIZATION    KXTXNDED 

Sec.  504.  Section  314  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  before  "$60,000,000"  and  by  Inserting 
the  foUowlng  after  "June  30,  1968,":  "$70,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970,  and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,". 
TITLE  VI— DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 
AND    STUDY    FOR    SCHOOLBUS    SAFETY 

STUDT   AND   DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS 
AUTHORIZZD 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  Is  authorized  to 
conduct  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  for  (1)  a  study  and  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  determine  minimum 
safety  standards  for  the  operation  of  school- 
buses,  and  (2)  demonstration  projects  for 
the  purposes  of  such  study.  Such  projects 
shaU  Include  such  research  and  testing  ac- 
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tlvltles  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Hc:;:th.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  report  the  results  of  such 
study  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 31,  1969,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations for  additional  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  minimum  safety  standards 
for  Bchoolbuses  as  he  deems  advisable. 

APPBOPRIATIONS   AUTHORIZKD 

Sec.  602.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $1,000,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

TITLE  Vn— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

PINDINCS    OP   CONGRESS 

Sec.  701.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  educational  problems 
m  the  United  States  Is  that  which  Involves 
millions  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  because  they  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English;  that  additional  efforts 
should  be  made  to  supplement  present  at- 
tempts to  find  adequate  and  constructive 
solutions  to  this  xinlque  and  perplexing  edu- 
cational situation;  and  that  the  urgent 
need  Is  for  comprehensive  and  coojwratlve 
action  now  on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels  to  develop  forward-looking  approaches 
to  meet  the  serious  learning  dlfflciatles  faced 
by  this  substantial  segment  of  the  Nation's 
school-age  population. 

AMENDMENT    TO    ELEMENTARY    AND    SBCONSABT 
EDUCATION   ACT  OP    ISSS 

Sec.  702.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating Utle  vn  as  title  Vm.  by  re- 
designating sections  701  through  707  and 
references  thereto  as  sections  801  through 
807,  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after  title 
VI  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  vn — BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

"SHORT  TTTLE 

"Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Bilingual  Education  Act'. 

"DBCLAaATION   OP   POLICY 

"Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in 
the  United  States,  Congress  hereby  declares 
It  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  new  and 
Imaginative  elementary  and  secondary 
'  school  programs  designed  to  meet  these  spe- 
cial educational  needs.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  'children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability"  means  children  who  come 
from  environments  where  the  dominant  lan- 
guage Is  other  than  English. 

'"AUTHORIZATION    AND    DISTRIBUTTON    OP   PUNDS 

"Sec.  703.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  Is  authorized 
to  be  ai^ropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1968,  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1969,  and  $40,000,000  fc»-  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1970,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  In  determining  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  having  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  priorities  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  in 
each  State. 

"USES   OP   FEDERAL   PUNDS 

"Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used.  In  accordance  with  appUcatlons  up- 
proved  under  section  705,  for — 


"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  me«t  the  special  educational  needs 
of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity In  schools  having  a  high  concentration  of 
such  children  from  families  (A)  with  In- 
comes below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  recel\'ing 
payments  under  a  program  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  Including  research  projects,  pilot  proj- 
ects designed  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
plans  so  developed,  and  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  special  Instructional  mate- 
rials for  use  in  bilingual  education  programs; 
and 

"(b)  providing  preservlce  training  de- 
signed to  prepare  persons  to  participate  In 
bilingual  education  programs  as  teachers, 
teacher-aides,  or  other  ancillary  education 
personnel  such  as  counselors,  and  insen-lce 
training  and  development  programs  designed 
to  enable  such  persons  to  continue  to  Im- 
prove their  qualifications  while  participating 
in  such  programs;  and 

"(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  in  schools  having  a  high 
concentration  of  such  children  from  families 

(A)  with  Incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or 

(B)  receiving  payments  under  a  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children  un- 
der a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  through  activities 
such  as — 

"(1)  bilingual  education  programs; 

"(2)  programs  designed  to  impart  to  stu- 
dents a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture 
associated   with   their  languages; 

"(3)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home; 

"(4)  early  childhood  educational  programs 
related  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  de- 
signed to  Improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  actlvlttes  by  children; 

"(5)  adult  education  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly  for 
parents  of  children  participating  in  bilingual 
programs; 

"(6)  programs  designed  for  dropouts  or 
potential  dropouts  having  need  of  bilingual 
programs; 

"(7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited 
trade,  vocational,  or  technical  schools;  and 

"(8)  other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

"APPUCATIONS     FOR     GRANTS     AMD     OONOITIONS 
FOR   APPBOTAI. 

"Sec.  706.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  or  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation api^ying  Jointly  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  aocom.panied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  undw  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  704  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

"(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size, 
scope,  and  design  as  will  make  a  substantial 
step  toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this 
UUe: 

"(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able \mder  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will 
be  so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the 
extent  practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds 
that  would.  In  the  absence  of  such  Federal 
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fund«,  be  made  available  by  the  appUoant 
for  the  purpoeee  deacrlbed  in  aectlon  704. 
and  In  no  case  supplant  such  fiinds;       > 

"(6)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
rund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounUng  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  imder  this  title; 

"(8)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  In  im- 
proving the  educational  opportimltles  of  per- 
sons in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports; 

"(7)  provide  assurance  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  participation  In  the  proj- 
ect of  those  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  abUlty  who  are  not  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis;  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  applicant  will  utUlze 
in  programs  assUted  pursuant  to  this  title 
the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in 
the    educational    problems    of    chUdren    of 
limited  English-speaking  abUlty.  and  make 
optimum  use  in  such  programs  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  area 
to  l>e  served;   and  for  the  purjKjses  of  this 
paragraph,   the   term   'cultural   and   educa- 
tional resources'  Includes  State  educational 
agencies.   Institutions  of  higher  education 
nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  such  as  libraries  mu- 
seums,  musical   and   artistic   organlaaUons 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources. 

"(b)    AppUcatlons  for  grants  imder  tlUe 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 

"(1)    the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  In  subsection  (a) ; 

"(2)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  appUcs- 
tton  Is  consistent  with  criteria  estabUshed 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  aasUt- 
ance  under  this  title  within  each  State 
which  criteria  shaU  be  developed  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the 
geographic  distribution  of  chUdren  of  lim- 
ited English-speaking  ability.  (B)  the  rela- 
tive need  of  persons  in  different  geographic 
areas  within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  described  In  paragraph  (c) 
of  section  704,  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencle.  within 

^^^5***    ***    P«>^We   those    services    and 
activities; 

"(3)  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utUIze  the  beet  avail- 
a.ble  talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and 
(B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enroUed  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whoM 
educattenal  needs  are  of  the  type  which  this 
program  Is  Intended  to  meet,  provision  has 
been  made  for  participation  of  such  cbUdren: 
and 

"(4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
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notified  of  the  appUcatlon  and  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 
"(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall 
except  as  the  Commissioner  may  otherwise 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

"PATMXNTS 

"Skj.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  applicant  which  has  an  appllcaUon 
approved  under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purpoees  set 
forth  therein. 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
imderpayments. 
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"advisort  commrtxb 
"Stc.  707.  (a)  The  Conamlssloner  shall  es- 
tablish in  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Committee    on    the    Education    of    Bilin- 
gual Children,  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed,  without  regard  to  the  clvU  serv- 
ice laws,  by  the  Comjnissloner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  The  Commissioner 
shall  appoint  one  such  member  as  Chalr- 
mfn.  At  least  four  of  the  members  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  shall  be  educators  ex- 
perienced in   dealing  with  the  educational 
problems  of  children  whose  naUve  tongue  Is 
a  language  other  than  English. 
♦».  "'^  "^^  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  m  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder  The 
Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 
visory and  technical  experts  and  consultants 
as  may  be  useful  and  neceeaary  in  carrying 
out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee^ 
.K  "«°^   Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
BhaU.  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entiUed  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
but  not  exceeding  $ioo  per  day,  including 
trayeltlme;  and  while  so  serving  away  trom 
tnelr  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  m  Ueu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 

T^^^^^^l  ■**'"°'*  ^''^^  °^  ""«  6  Of  the 
umted  States  Code  for  persons  In  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  IntermlttenOy. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Stc.  708.  AU  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
?hf.™if«''  'l'"?*«"'>8  projects  assisted  under 

i^th?«  ^^  ^  P*^**  ^'^^  »t  «*~  "lot 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor 
remc^eling  in  the  locality  as  determined  by 

JS!  ^!T*S^  *"  ^*^''  *°  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.8  C 

hltt~23?r*>-  '^«  Secretary  of  I^bor  shaJl" 
have.  With  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section,  the  authority  and 
ftmcttons  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  i960  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  18,  1984,  as  amended  (40  U.S  C 
276c) ." 

ooKTOBuiNa  AitXHDitxtrra 

Stc.  708.  (a)  That  part  of  section  801  (as 
so  redesignated  by  section  702  of  this  Act) 


of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educati™, 
Act  of  1966  Which  precedes  clluse  (a)  ^ 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  VI"  and  in- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "VI,  and  VII" 

(b)  Clause  (J)  of  such  section"  801  >ii 
amended  by  this  Act  Is  further  amended  bv 
striking  out  "and  VI"  and  Inserting  in  hll 
thereof  "VI,  and  VH".  "* 

AMINDMKNTS    TO    TITLB    V    OF    THX    HIOHH 
EDUCATION   ACT   OF    1966 

Stc.  704.  (a)  The  third  sentence  of  section 
621  of  the  Education  Professions  Develon 
ment  Act  (title  V  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1966)  u  amended  (i)  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1968,  only  b» 
Inserting  after  "a  career  of  teaching  in  ele 
mentary  or  secondary  schools"  a  new  phraae 
as  follows:  ",  a  career  of  teaching  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  abUity",  and  (2) 
effective  with  respect  to  subsequent  fiscal 
years,  by  Inserting  ",  and  Including  teachlne 
children  of  limited  English-speaking  abllltr 
after  "including  teaching  in  preschool  and 
adult  and  vocational  education  programs" 

(b)  Effective  for  the  fiscal  year  endine 
June  30,  1968,  only,  section  622(a)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ten  thou- 
sand fellowships  for  the  fiscal  year  endln* 
Jiine  30,  1968"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
eleven  thousand  fellowships  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jxme  30,  1968". 

(c)(1)  Section  628  of  such  Act  U 
amended,  effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
ending  after  June  30,  1967,  by  striking  out 
"•275,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•286,000,000":  striking  out  "•196,000  000" 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "•206,000  000"- 
striking  out  "^240,000,000"  and  Insertliw  in 
Ueu  thereof  "•280.000,000";  and  strlMnTout 
"July  1,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"July  1,  1970". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section  shall,  notwithstanding  section  g(a) 
of  Public  Law  90-86,  be  effective  with  regard 
to  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Jime  30  1967 
(d)  Section  631(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  clauses  (8)  and  (9)  there- 
of as  clauses  (9)  and  (10),  respectively,  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  clause  (7)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(8)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train persons  engaging  in  special  educational 
programs  for  blUngual  students; " 
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Appendix  A 


AMPfDioarrs  to  tttlk  xi  of  th«  natiohai, 

DEFEN8X  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  I  058 

STC.  705.  (a)  Section  1101  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year 
and  •61.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968".  '         «"""*» 

A^  ®"*^  section  U  further  amended  by 
stilking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(3)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  word  "or",  and  by  Inserting  after 
such  clause  a  new  clause  as  foUows: 

"(4)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  special  educational  programs  for 
bUlngual  students."  s^<wii»  iw 

AMENDioarrB  to  oooperativi  besiabch  act 
tin^o  '^- Suctions  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tlon  2  of  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "and  tiUe  VH" 
aftep"8ectlon60a(a)(4)-. 


COCNTT  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  TiTLE  I,  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  BASED  UPON  $1.2  BILLION 

Appropriation  Distributed  Under  Family  Income  Factors  of  $2,000  and  $3,000  With  CoxmrY  Sayings  Clause  Added 

FAMILY  INCOME  FACTOR  UNDER  $2,000 

Bureau  of  Elementart  and  Seoondabt  Education 
Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grante  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  87 It^  title  //,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I 

ALABAMA 
[Formula  rate:  K  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


State  total. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington 

Crenshaw 

Cullman 

Dale 

Dallas 

De  Kalb 

Elmore ., 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lamar 

Lauderdale. . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickena 

Pike. 

Randolph 

Russell 

St.  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa.  . , 

Walker 

Washington.. 
Wilcox...... 

Winston 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


$33,  479,  278.  84 


249,  815.  71 
430,  976.  63 
579,  797.  18 
199,  249.  60 
283,  389.  40 
395,  484  44 
522,  653.  38 
516,  897.  89 
405,  899.  13 
205.  690.  28 
288,  322.  68 
362,  321.  85 
418,  506.  40 
124,  702.  30 
106,  065.  47 
347,  247.  95 
399,  047.  36 
376,  710.  58 
123,  331.  94 
369,  858.  80 
326,  555.  58 
532,  519.  94 
276,  26a  55 

1,  075,  18a  50 
560,  201.  10 
328,  611.  12 
369,  447.  70 
694,  221.  82 
208,  43a  99 
266,  534  04 
369,  584  73 
46a  165.  19 
537,  316.  18 
349,  029.  40 
575,  82a  15 
559,  652.  96 

3,  512,  219.  75 
151,  Oia  12 

435,  498.  80 

436,  046. 94 
43a  565.  53 
527,  175.  55 
501,  138.  81 
524,  982.A8 
814,  813. 05 
607,  204.  28 

298,  326.  27 
434,  128.  45 

1,  818,  735. 10 
461, 946. 66 

1,  233,  593.  53 
477,431.66 
443,583.89 
425,  495. 21 
477,  020. 56 
249,  678.  67 
568,  149. 16 
231,  727. 02 

299,  Oil.  45 
601,  859. 90 
622,  278: 18 
281,  470. 91 
834,  957. 27 
599,  530.  29 
217,  201.  26 
586,  374.  88 
180, 612. 79 


$62,  382.  37a  74 


244,311 


242,  522 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


465.  484  82 
803,  044  30 

1,  08a  34a  54 
371,  264  36 
528,  04a  12 
73a  911.  24 
973,  866.  76 
963,  14Z  48 
75a  317.  08 
383,  265.  34 
537,  235.  36 
67."),  11&  96 
779,  808.  36 
232,  359.  40 
197,  63a  16 
647,  031.  56 
743,  55a  08 
701,  929.  66 
229,  80a  00 
689,  162  66 
608,  475.  22 
992,  25  L  24 
514,  765.  44 

2,  003,  397.  64 
1,  043,  829.  92 

612,  305.  32 

688,  396.  64 

1,  293,  552.  44 

388,  372.  14 

496,  636. 30 

688,651.98 

857,431.72 

1,001,188.14 

650,  350.  98 

1,  072,  938. 68 

1, 042,  808.  56 

6,  544,  364.  20 

281,  384.  68 

811,  47a  52 

812,491.88 

802,  278. 28 

982,  292. 98 

933, 778.  38 

978,  207.  54 

1,  518,  251.  64 
1,131,411.54 

555,  875.  18 
808,  917.  12 

3,  388,  872.  48 
86a  751.  14 

2,  298,  57a  68 
889,  604  56 
826,  535.  58 
792,  83a  70 
888,  83&  54 
465,  229.  48 

1,  058,  639.  64 

431,  77a  94 

6:.7,  151.  88 

1, 121,  453.  28 

1, 159,  498.  94 

524,  468.  36 

1,  655,  786.  62 

1,117,112.50 

404,  7ia  90 

1,  092,  599.  86 

336,538.12 


1,823 
3,  145 
4,231 
1,454 
2,068 
2,886 
3,814 
3,772 
2,962 
1,501 
2,  104 
2.644 
3,054 
910 
774 
2,534 
2,912 
2,749 
900 
2,699 
2,383 
3,886 
2,016 
7,846 
4,088 
2,398 
2,696 
5,066 
1,521 
1,945 
2,697 
3,358 
3,921 
2,547 
4,202 
4,084 
25,630 
1,102 
3,178 
3,182 
3,142 
3,847 
3,657 
3,831 
6,946 
4,431 
2,177 
3,168 
13,272 
3,371 
9,002 
3,484 
8,237 
3,105 
3,481 
1,822 
4,146 
1,691 
2,182 
4,392 
'4,541 
2,054 
6,093 
4,375 
1,585 
4,279 
1,818 


1,819 
3,  134 
4,222 
1,443 
2,053 
2,884 
3,696 
3,711 
2,953 
1,492 
2,  103 
2.  630 
3,049 
909 
771 
2,632 
2,895 
2,735 
893 
2,675 
2,365 
3,875 
2,009 
7,830 
4,068 
2,350 
2,684 
6,035' 
1,521 
1,933 
2,688 
3,358 
3,919 
2,546 
4,187 
4,051 
25,297 
1,101 
3,151 
3,164 
3,133 
3,838 
3,648 
3,824 
5,862 
4,424 
2,176 
3,102 
12,967 
8,370 
8,862 
3,418 
3,234 
3,095 
3.453 
1,813 
4,142 
1,665 
2,170 
4,385 
4,518 
%047 
6,030 
4,349 
1,678 
4,279 
1,309 


ALASKA 
[Formula  rate:  H  Sute  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $365.97] 


190 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28 
0 
0 
0 
117 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


1.599 


4 
11 

9 
11 
15 

2 
18 

ei 

9 
9 

1 

14 

5 

1 

3 

2 

17 

14 

7 

24 

18 

11 

7 

16 

20 

48 

12 

31 

0 

12 

9 

0 

2 

1 

15 

33 

288 

1 

27 

18 

9 

9 

7 

56 

7 

1 

a« 

188 

1 

140 

66 

3 

10 

28 

9 

4 

2ft 

13 

7 

28 

7 

» 

M 

7 

0 

9 


sute  total 

$1,944,866.03 

82,  706,  714. 12 

7,896 

4,796 

1,400 

0 

67« 

824 

Ketchikan-Prince  of  Wales.. 

55,  373. 03 
23,  216.  57 
32,503.85 

84,905.04 
28,  545.  66 
32,  937.  30 

232 
78 
90 

76 
72 
«0 

114 
0 
0 

0 
■0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

42 

Wrangell-Petersburg 

« 

Sitka.. r!:I. I. .""""" 

'     SO 
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ALASKA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  ayerage  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  l»e5-«6:  $366.67] 


December  i,  19 ey 


Countj'' 


Juneau 

Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straita... 

Cordova- Valdez 

Palmer- Wassila-Talkeetna 

Anchorage 

Seward 

Kenai-Cook  Inlet 

Kodiak. H 

Aleutian  Islands ., 

Bristol  Bay 

Bethel ',',, 

Yukon-Kuskokwim 

Fairbanks-Fort  Yukon 

Barrow- Kobuk. 

Nome I.] 

Wade  Hampton V.'.. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$73, 

26, 

54, 

56, 

196, 

8, 

92, 

31, 

34, 

32, 

303, 

167, 

189, 

159, 

179, 

227, 


759. 98 
568.  22 
256.  38 
770.  71 
919.66 
182. 07 
612.29 
492. 05 
283.31 
462.06 
659.  47 
553.66 
533.90 
130.  73 
299.56 
288.53 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$110, 156.  97 

33,  303.  27 

58,  189.  23 

76,  853.  70 

304,  853.  01 

28,  179.  69 

119,306.22 

38, 426.  85 

37,  328.  94 

47,  210.  13 

462,  220.  11 

227,  267.  37 

297,  167.  64 

179,  325.  30 

269,  353.  92 

271, 183.  77 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


301 
91 
159 
210 
833 
77 
326 
106 
102 
129 
1,263 
621 
812 
490 
736 
741 


In  low- 
income 
families 


43 

82 
151 
167 
388 

16 
313 

46 
102 

86 
827 
450 
446 
480 
477 
615 


AFDC 


109 
0 
0 
0 

238 
58 
0 
0 
0 
0 

377 
0 

282 
0 

222 
0 


Delin. 
quent 


Neglected 


0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

40 

0 

168 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

226 

ARIZONA 
[Formula  rate:  }{  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.96] 


SUte  total. 


Apache 

Cochise 

Coconino 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa... 

Mohave 

Navajo 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cruz. 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


$9,  066,  234  99 


840,  33Z  89 

311,  89a  43 

584,  071.  61 

151,  927.  75 

125,  204.  68 

34,  96Z  57 

3,  929,  427.  34 

56,  950.  03 

805,  238.  53 

1,  088,  469.  57 

677,  935.  37 

77,  016.  58 

134,  534.  82 

248,  269.  82 


$12,  497,  247.  00 


1,  159,  498.  80 
420,  286.  32 
788,  356.  80 
204,  000.  12 
176,  100.  48 
47,  608.  56" 

6,  410,  738.  44 
74,  740.  32 

1, 109,  330.  64 

1,  669,  29a  76 
913,  521.  24 
103,  151.  88 
178,  404.  12 
342,  21&  52 


48,825 


4,530 

1,642 

3,080 

797 

688 

186 

21,  139 

292 

4,334 

6,131 

3,569 

403 

697 

It  337 


38,851 


4,026 

1,603 

2,759 

708 

576 

147 

15,226 

256 

3,836 

4,758 

2,991 

291 

634 

1,140 


8,481 


499 

118 

302 

77 

97 

31 

4,909 

28 

446 

1,169 

604 

108 

38 

155 


ARKANSAS 
IFbrmnla  rate:  H  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  totaL. 


Arkansas 

Ashley 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone... 

Bradley.. 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford. 

Crittenden. 

CroM 

Dallas... 

Desha. 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland. 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson.. 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Little  River 


$22,  262,  789.  95 


229,  370.  32 
343,  906.  74 
136,  551.  21 
231,  006.  57 
163,  028.  45 
132,  981.  24 
83,  001.  72 
93,  86a  36 
376,  78a  19 
190,  99a  19 
309,  24&  32 
159,  012.  24 
104,  867.  76 
354,  765.  39 
242,  747.  16 
487,  895.  38 
187,  72a  73 
993,  045.  59 
374,  400.  21 
lia073.96 
511,695.15 
234,  725.  28 
209,  289. 26 
119,  296. 37 
103,  677. 76 
271,  075. 21 
78,  539.  26 
381,  391. 39 
311,  628. 30 
151,128.57 
122,  122. 59 
264,  028. 75 
88,  059. 16 
347,  476.  70 
1,  090,  178. 42 
142,  501. 14 
254,  508.  84 
251,  682.  62 
597,  225. 59 
337,  659. 30 
134,  914.97 


$38,  241,  505.  78 


393,  734.  28 

59a  346.  08 
234,  402.  12 
396,  54a  02 
279,  852.  64 
228,  27a  96 
142, 479.  72 
161,  119.  54 
646,  776.  22 
327,  856.  56 
53a  851.  86 
272,  958  46 
18a  014.  70 
608,  985.  90 
433,  056.  64 
837,  515.  20 
322,  239.  08 
1,  704,  649.  84 
642,  690.  78 
188,  951.  60 
878,  369.  60 
402,  926.  52 
359,  26a  38 
204,  782.  68 
177,  971.  98 
471,  868.  32 
134,  819.  52 
654,  691.  76 
634,  937.  30 
259,  425.  44 
209,  634.  14 
453,  22a  50 
151,  161.  28 
696,  474.  24 
1,  871,  386.  86 
244i  616.  72 
436,  886. 74 
432,  035.  28 
1,  025,  190. 10 
579,621.80 
231,  693. 38 


149,  767 


1,542 
2,312 
918 
1,553 
1,096 
894 
658 
631 
2,533 
1,284 
2,079 
1,069 
705 
2,385 
1,696 
3,280 
1,262 
6,676 
2,617 
740 
3,440 
1,678 
1,407 
802 
697 
1,848 
528 
2,664 
2,095 
1,016 
821 
1,775 
592 
2,336 
7,329 
968 
1,711 
1,692 
4,015 
2,270 
907 


148,158 


1,541 
2,297 

817 
1,549 
1,064 

876 

549 

631 
2,523 
1,268 
2,059 
1,065 

705 
2,375 
1,542 
3,239 
1,248 
6,664 
2,472 

737 
3,421 
1,466 
1,396 

802 

696 
1,612 

628 
2,513 
2,092 
1,000 

821 
1,775 

592 
2,333 
7,319 
957 
1,704 
1,692 
4,013 
2,270 
906 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


20 


210 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
210 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


810 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

204 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


84 

9 

8 

13 

181 

3 

13 

19 

0 

8 

1» 

3 

61 

10 

26 

1 


1,283 


S 
21 
19 
12 
15 

8 
794 

8 

62 

204 

74 

4 
25 
42 


779 


1 

IS 

1 

4 

8 

18 

9 

0 

10 

16 

20 

4 

0 

10 

4 

41 

14 

13 

45 

3 

19 

8 

11 

0 

1 

32 

0 

5 

8 

16 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

1 

7 

0 

3 

0 

1 
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County 


Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller 

Mississippi... 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St  Francis 

Saline. 

Seott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington... 

White 

Woodruff. 

YeU 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$187, 125.  73 
415,  454.  82 
17a  317.  13 

83,  745.  45 

338,  849.  29 

1,  347,  364.  74 

37a  086.  50 

45,  963.  31 
141,311.  16 
155,  293.  53 
435,  684.  63 

57,714.46 
977,  575.  74 

76,  456.  77 
577,  293.  29 

94,  157.  86 
221,  635.  40 
159,  012.  24 
1,  39a  353.  08 
173,  143.  36 
855,  155.  65 
122,  420.  09 

96,  389.  09 
132,  237.  50 
391,  049.  89 

76,  754.  27 

97,  727.  82 
145,  773.  62 
360,  864.  08 

96,  537.  84 
284,  109.  81 
395,  225.  01 
363,  987.  80 
117,957.63 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$321,  217.  72 

713,  164.  62 

292,  364.  30 

143,  756.  42 

58  ,  664.  52 

2,312,869.  72 

635,  285.  92 

78,  900.  06 

242,  573.  00 

266,  574.  96 

747,  89a  86 

99,071.  92 

1,  678,  094.  48 
131,  244.  76 
990,  974.  54 
161,  63a  22 
38a  456.  60 
272,  958,  46 

2,  386,  662.  98 
297,  215.  76 

1,  467,  949.  66 
2ia  144.  82 
165,  46a  32 
226,  997.  26 
67a  842.  26 
131,  755.  44 
167,  75a  38 
25a  23a  20 
619,  454.  84 
165,  7ia  66 
487,  699.  40 
678,  43&  38 
624,  816.  98 
202,  484.  62 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,258 

2,793 

1,145 

563 

2,278 

9,058 

2,488 

309 

950 

1,044 

2,929 

388 

6,572 

514 

3,881 

633 

1,490 

1,069 

9,347 

1,  164 

5,749 

823 

648 

889 

2,639 

516 

657 

980 

2,426 

649 

1,910 

2,657 

2,447 

793 


1,255 

2,792 

1,130 

563 

2,231 

9,047 

2,483 

308 

050 

1,040 

2,792 

387 

6,550 

514 

3,881 

633 

1,489 

1,065 

8.993 

1,161 

5,730 

816 

648 

889 

2,613 

516 

657 

979 

2,411 

649 

1,877 

2,641 

2,447 

792 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CALIFORNIA 
[Formula  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $275.22] 


SUte  total. 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras.... 

Colusa 

Contra  Coeta 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Inyo 

Kem 

Kings 

Lake...:.."::::; 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc. 

Mono 

Monterey .: 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange ::::: 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside:::::::: 

Sacramento . 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.  . 

San  Diego . 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo.. 
San  Mateo...r:.. 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz.. 
ShssU -.' 


$77,617,  112.78 


4,  937, 

a 

2a 

454, 

30, 

69. 

2,146, 

68, 

117, 

4,026, 

63, 

475, 

519, 

61, 

2,  375, 

624, 

79, 

38. 

27,  342, 

450, 

408, 

27, 

277, 

767, 

41. 

888, 

194, 

87. 

2.084. 

257, 

49, 

1.725, 

2.  515. 

7a 

2,  841, 
4,500, 
a  497, 
1,  567, 

427, 
1,068, 

629, 
2,928, 

328. 

301. 


874.10 
38a  81 
606.  44 
98a  96 
447.  73 
40a36 
511.75 
lia69 
381.91 
695.56 
009.77 
74a  01 
195.  04 
084.98 
216.  85 
451.66 
2ia79 
329.26 
261.  75 
085.58 
22a  18 
364.42 
954.  67 
862.  11 
981.  65 
215.  39 
42a  12 
98a  01 
807.34 
487  55 
446.02 
174  53 
617  93 
974  25 
426.75 
064  50 
99&67 
37a  26 
656.01 
971.93 
096.55 
33a  34 
202.84 
790.  95 
278.60 


$131,  604,  424  38 


8,  141,  558.  04 

6,  88a  50 

32,  200.  74 

842,  17a  20 

8a  94a  12 

104  58a  60 

3. 674  462.  22 

115,867  62 

217,  974  24 

6,  885,  729.  18 
106,  785.  36 
932,  44a  36 
853,  457  22 

96,  327  00 

4,  276,  64a  58 

1,  086,  29a  34 

149,  169.  24 

60,  548  40 

44,  784,  899.  28 

735,  66a  06 

743,  369.  22 

41,  83a  44 

492,  36&  58 

1,  340,  5%.  62 

53,  667  90 

4  678.  74 

1,  561,  047  84 
320,  356.  08 
151,  64&  22 

3,  5ia  706.  32 
450,  535.  14 

100,  isa  08 

2,  9ia  432  88 

4,  512,  507.  12 
117,518.94 

4,  813,  873.  02 

7,  093,  245.  06 

5,  526,  142.  38 
2,814,399.72 

686,  398.  68 

1, 834,  891.  74 

1,027.671.48 

5,  389, 908.  48 

593,  374.  32 

675,  76a  24 


478,  179 


206,572 


29,  582 

13,  149 

25 

8 

117 

73 

3,060 

1,194 

196 

92 

380 

205 

ia351 

4904 

421 

180 

792 

324 

25.  019 

8,863 

388 

280 

a  388 

1.386 

a  101 

1,913 

350 

167 

15,539 

6,406 

3.947 

1,782 

542 

244 

220 

132 

162,  724 

70,389 

2,673 

1,556 

2,701 

1.235 

152 

95 

1,789 

918 

4,871 

2,491 

195 

156 

17 

6 

5,672 

3,022 

1,164 

601 

551 

319 

12,756 

7,720 

1,637 

«»7 

364 

134 

10,604 

4400 

16,396 

4  633 

427 

254 

17, 491 

6,367 

25,  773 

14, 917 

20, 079 

7,712 

10, 226 

4497 

2,494 

1,109 

6.667 

3,320 

3,734 

1,789 

19,584 

6.478 

2,156 

1,151 

2,092 

925 

In  foster 
homes 


3 

1 

IS 

0 

s 
11 

6 
1 
0 

4 
137 
1 
7 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
142 
3 

10 
7 
0 
0 

15 
0 
0 
1 

15 
0 

13 

16 
0 
1 


25a  367 

a  950 

1.550 

15,740 

14  964 

643 

35 

701 

16 

0 

0 

1 

37 

0 

0 

7 

1,767 

15 

0 

84 

104 

0 

0 

0 

129 

38 

0 

8 

7.918 

65 

38 

426 

179 

28 

0 

34 

422 

0 

12 

34 

15,585 

35 

0 

536 

98 

0 

0 

10 

1.828 

0 

0 

174 

1.082 

0 

0 

106 

136 

0 

0 

47 

8.677 

0 

0 

4S6 

2,101 

0 

0 

64 

279 

0 

0 

19 

82 

0 

0 

« 

85.294 

1.484 

660 

4,897 

1,069 

0 

0 

48 

1.119 

66 

132 

149 

39 

10 

0 

8 

708 

0 

94 

«9 

2,261 

0 

0 

119 

34 

0 

0 

5 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2,467 

30 

0 

15S 

483 

0 

0 

80 

209 

0 

0 

» 

4.696 

106 

0 

SM 

877 

0 

0 

6S 

214 

0 

0 

16 

5,526 

253 

0 

416 

10.969 

80 

141 

573 

138 

25 

0 

ID 

10,330 

287 

0 

507 

9,610 

107 

68 

1,081 

10,865 

74 

166 

1,262 

5,410 

0 

63 

266 

1,273 

0 

0 

113 

2,914 

145 

0 

388 

1,710 

90 

0 

145 

12,108 

160 

110 

739 

012 

0 

12 

81 

1,067 

0 

0 

100 
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County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


Children  aged  S  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


Sierra 

Siskiyou.. 

Solano 

Sonoma.  . 
Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama. . 
Trinity... 
Tulare.  .  . 
Tuolumne 
Ventura.. 

Yolo 

Yuba 


$9,  151.04 

140,725.98 

629,  494.  19 

923,  080.  24 

1,  184,  739.  60 

189,  430.  63 

145,  407.  14 

25,  126.  99 

1,  576,  338.  82 

58,  804.  02 

901,  514.  43 

243,  670.  24 

193,  920. 89 


SI  4, 

243, 

1.  097, 

1,639, 

2,287, 

301, 

238, 

52, 

3,293, 

129, 

1,  598, 

515, 

359, 


586.66 
019.  26 
852.  58 
760.  76 
62&64 
641.  12 
890  96 
016.  58 
007.  30 
07&  18 
477.  76 
762.  28 
987.  76 


In  low- 
income 
families 


53 

883 

3,989 

5,958 

8,312 

1,096 

868 

189 

11,965 

469 

5,808 

1,874 

1,308 


43 

499 

1,744 

2,403 

3,799 

568 

582 

68 

4,478 

118 

2,814 

670 

584 


AFDC 


6 

342 

2,051 

3,162 

4,171 

501 

257 

110 

7,083 

313 

2,839 

1,144 

671 


Delin- 
quent 


SUte  total. 


.\clams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta 

Baca , 

Bent , 

Boulder 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne 

Clear  Creek.... 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores 

Douglas 

Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso 

Fremont 

Garfield 

Gilpin 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake 

LaPlaU 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin. 

Prowers 

Pueblo ; 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Grande... 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Sedgwick 

Summit.. 

Teller. "" 

Washington 

Weld :.: 

Yuma 


$8,  465,  982. 91 


$12,  962,  293.  02 


390,  843. 15 
72,  837.  52 

282,  359.  89 
36,  987.  40 
40,771.32 

52,  283.  65 
189,  666.  37 

24,  836.  72 

7,  458.  57 
4,  598.  90 

149,791.05 
123,  072. 15 

53,  746.  78 
6,  401.  17 

135,870.96  I 
2,  461,  144.  99  I 

8,  096.  92  : 
12,  383.  30  I 
28,807.06 
30,881.90 

508,  775. 90 
71,  141.77 
45,  284.  06  i 

0 
21,  946.  89 
21,  803.  94 

127, 674.  57 

199.74  ! 
274,  182.  26 
15,  755.  23 
35,065.29 
20,  813.  12 
123,  265.  63 
245,  485.  27 
213,  450.  33 
14,  202.  43 
73,  934.  87 
227,  157.  05  , 
0 
34,207.63 
126,717.45 
150,  447. 05  : 
129,  232.  53  | 
188,873.67 
9,536.94 
8,  412.  98 
17,  128.  69 
10,  790.  55 
95,978.49 
597,  437.  66 
25,  528.  34 
1.50,  739.  19 
39,  321.  50 
84,  007.  17 
2,  078.  37 
15,924.81 

13,  038.  51 
4,  389.  38 

14,  724.  47 
29,  096.  47 

496,  792.  07 
68,  600.  87 


50,121 


644,  99a  28 
110,  430.  74 
451,  550.  52 

56,  379.  16 

57,  413.  64 
76,  810.  14 

301,  292.  30 

37,  75a  52 

9,  827.  56 

6, 982.  74 

215,  171.84 

173,  972.  64 

78,  879.  10 

9,051.70 

188,  533.  98 

3,  713,  783.  20 

9,051.70 

,, 16,551.68 

42,  413.  68 

43,  189.  54 
781,549.64 
110,430.74 

69,  310.  16 

0 
31,  034.  40 

31,  551.  64 

0 

184,  137.  44 

3,  879.  30 

427,  757.  48 

22,  758. 56 

51,  982.  62 

32,  068.  88 
184,  137. 44 
390,  774. 82 
305,  430.  22 

22,241.32 
111,982.46 
377,  326.  58 

0 

55,  086.  06  I 

191,896.04 

231,  206.  28 

214,  395.  98 

279,  309.  60 

13,  965.  48 

11,896.52 

26,  379.  24 

15,  258.  58 

148,  189.  26 

955,  600.  90 

38,  017.  14 

223,  706.  30 

55,  603.  30 

126,  465.  18 

4,  137.  92 

22,  75a  56  ! 

19,  396.  50 

6,206.88 

22,499.94 

44,  741.  26 

772,  756.  56 

100,  603.  18 


33,581 


2,494 

427 

1,746 

218 

222 

297 

1,165 

146 

38 

27 

832 

672  ! 

305  I 

35 
729 
14, 360 
35 
64 
164 
167 
3,022 
427 
268 
0 
120 
122 
0 
712 
IS 
1,654 
88 
201 
124 
712 
1,511 
1,181 
86 
433 
1,459 
0 
213 
742 
894 
829 
1,080 
54 
46 
102 
59 
573 
3,695 
147  i 
865 
215 

IS 
88 

7S 
24 

87 

173 

2,988 

389 


1,421 

349 

1,261 

180 

217 

238 

760 

115 

37 

14 

733 

653 

279 

35 

666 

7,377 

35 

60 

150 

160 

2,035 

340 

231 

0 

113 

119 

0 

573 

7 

1,269 

81 

185 

107 

601  ! 

023  j 
943  I 

76  I 
354  I 
1,035 

167 
599 
728 
572 
792  ' 
52 
46 

82  i 
59 

455 
2,153 
138 
720  i 
181 
420  I 

83  I 
63 

24  i 
48 

155 

1,945 

356 


14,  872 


1,018 

77 

449 

36 

3 

47 

347 

28 

0 

9 

86 

19 

23 

0 

54 

6,306 

0 

4 

14 

7 

892 

86 

29 

0 

7 

3 

0 

139 

8 

303 

7 

10  I 

17 

89  ^ 

542  : 

206 

9 

67 

385 

0 

45 

132 

156 

245 

221 

2 

0  ' 

17  I 

0 

114 

1,395 

8 

134 

31 

62 

5 

5 

11  \ 
0 
16 
15 
910 
22 


0 
0 
0 
124 
0 
0 
0 
0 

61 
0 
0 
0 

25 


Neglected 


COLORADO 

[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $258.62] 


68 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

68 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  i 

0 

0  i 
0 

0  I 
0 

0 : 

0  ! 
0  I 

0  j 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 

24 
0 

IS 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


500 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
340 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
22 

0 

0  I 


In  foster 
homes 


4 

43 
170 
3M 

827 
27 
29 

a 

343 
38 

155 
60 
28 


1,100 


55 
1 

3« 
2 
2 

12 

46 
3 
1 
4 

13 
0 
3 
0 
9 
269 
0 
0 
0 
0 

65 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

72 
0 
6 
0 

22 

46 

32 
1 

12 
39 

0 
1 

11 

10 

12 
31 

0 

0 

3 

0 

4 
109 

1 
11 

3 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
121 

11 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  hasic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  «fc.— Continued 

CONNECTICUT 
[Formula  rate:  J^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pnpfl  for  1965-66:  $302.48] 


County 

Ratably  reduced 
amount 

Maximum  amotmt 
authorixed 

Children  aged  5  to  17  ye«n 

Eligible 
total 

In  low- 
income 
families 

APDC 

Ddin- 
quent 

Neglected 

In  foster 
homes 

SUte  total 

88,  583,  753. 96 

$13, 138, 823. 76 

43,437 

20,731 

19,538 

0 

318 

2,850 

Fairfield 

2,  129,  515.  48 
2,  606,  524.  93 
245,  675.  20 
303, 739.  22 
2,  332,  58a  15 
577,  97a  67 
139,  333.  37 
24a  39a  94 

3, 235, 931. 04 
3,975,192.16 
350,876.80 
444,  645.  60 
3, 668,  477.  44 
889,  896. 16 
212,  945. 92 
360,  858.  64 

10,698 
13,142 

1,160 

1,470 
12,128 

2,942 
704 

1,193 

5,524 

5,275 

782 

775 

5,461 

1,790 

391 

733 

4,665 
6,975 
228 
475 
5,844 
914 
214 
223 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

78 

0 

134 

106 

0 

0 

0 

Hartford . 1.. . .. 

SM 

Litchfield . 

814 

Middlesex 

ISO 

New  Haven .-—...... ... 

8« 

New  London ........ ...... 

717 

ToUand 

238 

Windham ..... .. .. 

90 

237 

DELAWARE 

[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $314.96} 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $307.52) 


District. 


$5,  807, 331. 00 


$7,  962,  307.  84 


25,892 


14,854 


10,061 


FLORIDA 
[Formula  rate:  H  Stotc  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun... 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

CoUier 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf ; 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry ., 

Hernando 

Hiihlands 

HiUaborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon „\\\ 

Levy 

Liberty '.'.'.'.. 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion.. I" 

Martin "] 

Monroe 

Nassau ] 

Okaloosa ' 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

P.ilm  Bench I 

Pasco.. 

Pii>cllas..."II""" 


$28. 161,  690. 93         $37, 207,  889.  46  145,  719 


566,  445.  80 

101,  848.  15 
470,  588.  72 

102,  621.  19 
345,  162. 81 

1, 461,  627.  30 

150,  163.  22 

56,  045.  47 

77,  690.  62 

179,  732.  04 

112,  284.  21 

276,  362.  16 

3,641,409.71 

72,  472.  60 

65,  515.  22 

2,548^136.45 

1,  012,  683.  78 

59,  524. 15 

94,504.26 

707,912.31 

46,  382.  46 

42,  903.  78 

76,  724.  32 

136,  828.  26 

126,971.98 

62,  229.  80 
81,  362.  57 

127,  358.  51 

2,  218,  434.  46 
261,  094.  60 
121,  947.  22 
670,  806. 34 
205,  049.  13 

40,  584.  65 
472,  32a  07 
26a  631.  75 
509,  434.  03 
108,  032.  48 

41,  357.  69 
289,  310  60 
317,  33a  34 
569,  537.  96 

63,  002.  85 
171,  035.  33 
188,  235.  49 
270,  564.  36 

45,  802.  68 
1,  033,  942.  36  i 

113,44177 
1,  239, 184.  74  1 

225,  1 4a  20  I 
1,222,371.  11  I 


748, 401.  54 

134,  564.  18 
621,752.90 

135,  585.  54 
456,  037.  24 

1,931,136.42 

198,399.  18 

74,  048.  60 

102,646.68 

237,  466.  20 

148,  352.  54 

365,  136.  20 

4,811,116.28 

95,  752.  50 

86,  560.  26 

3, 366,  657.  90 

1, 337,  981.  60 

78,  644.  72 

124,  861.  26 

935,  310.  42 

61,  281.  60 

56,  685.  48 

101,  369.  98 

180,  780.  72 

167,  75a  38 

82,  219.  48 
107,  49a  14 

168,  269.  06 
2,  931,  047.  86 

344,  964.  34 
161,  119.  54 
886,  285.  14 
270,  915.  74 

53,  621.  40 
624,  050.  96 
354,  922.  60 
673,  076.  24 
142,  735.  06 

54,  642  76 
382,  243.  98 
419,  26a  28 
752,  486.  98 

83,  240  84 
225,  975.  90 
24a  701.  16 
357,  476.  00 

60,  515.  58 
1,  366,  069.  00 

149,  884.  58 
1,637,240.  08 

297,  471.  10 
1,  615,  025.  50 


2,931 
527 

2,435 
531 

1,786 

7,563 
777 
290 
402 
930 
681 

1,430 

18,842 

375 

339 

13,185 

5,240 
308 
489 

3,663 
240 
222 
397 
708 
«57 
322 
421 
659 
11,  479 

1,351 
631 

3,471 

1,061 
210 

2,444 

1,390 

2,636 
559 
214 

1,497 

1,642 

2,947 
326 
88S 
974 

1,400 
237 

5,350 

587 

6,412 

1,165 
6,325 


142,533 


2,865 
527 
2,374 
531 
1,758 
7,443 
776 
289 
401 
930 
581 
1,425 
18,304 
374 
336 
12,805 
6,060 
308 
489 
3,661 
237 
222 
393 
708 
655 
322 
421 
655 
11,021 
1,348 
619 
3,460 
1,061 
210 
2,327 
1,382 
2,587 
•553 
214 
1,488 
1,611 
2,937 
314 
846 
974 
1,397 
217 
5,233 
586 
6,263 
1,163 
6,054 


SUte  total 

$2,  070,  669.  01 

$3.  618,  575.  44 

11,489 

7,422 

3,177 

0 

186 

704 

Kent 

312,  649.  24 

1,  270,  289. 10 

487,  730. 67 

561,  88a  64 

2,  227,  082.  16 

829,  604.  64 

1,784 
7,071 
2,634 

1,150 
4,204 
2,059 

421 

2,355 

401 

0 
0 
0 

57 

129 

0 

New  CasUe 

147 

Sussex . ... 

383 

174 

742 


0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

u 

0 

0 

120 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

77 

Ml 

u 

0 

0 

1 

u 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

301 

78 

0 

0 

16 

16i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

u 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

61 

397 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

38 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

149 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

271 

977 


2,444 


34530 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  Uuslc  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  c/c— Continued 

FLORIDA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Eligible 
total 


Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie.. - 
Santa  Rosa. 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington . 


$1,  118, 
332, 
260, 
219, 
190, 
269, 
564, 
121, 
248, 
139, 

46, 
650, 

83, 
250, 
193, 


976.87 
987.  42 
708.08 
930.  17 
554.61 
01&27 

899.  72 
753.  96 
146.  16 
53191 
575.  72 

900.  54 
681.  69 
658.  55 
260.  25 


$1,  478. 
439, 
344, 
290, 
251, 
355, 
746, 
160, 
327, 
184, 
61, 
859, 
110, 
331, 
255, 


418.  60 
950.  82 
453.  66 
576.  92 
765.  24 
43128 
358.  82 
864.20 
856.  56 
355.  48 
536,  94 
985.  12 
562.  22 
175.  98 
340.00 


In  low- 
income 
families 


5,684 
1,686 
1,349 
1,125 

986 
1,349 
2,881 

630 
1,251 

721 

240 
3,209 

433 
1,274 
1,000 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent      Neglected 


In  foster 
homea 


GEORGIA 
[Formula  rate:  'A  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


0 

0 

106 

0 

28 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

26 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

106 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

State  total. 


Appling 

Atkinson 

Bacon 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Banks 

Barrow 

Bartow 

BenHiU 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley 

Brantley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Camden 

Candler 

CarroU.. 

Catoosa.. 

Charlton 

Chatham. 

Chattahoochee. 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

Clarke • 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch. 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt. 

Columbia 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly.. 

Dougherty 

Douglas. 

Early I. 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett 


S37,  399,  729.  79  [       $62,  114,  263.  74 


243,  261 


253,  368.  83  \ 
170,  193.  74 
110,23189 
130,  681.  74 
149,  899.  64 

48,  429.  12  ; 
139,  445.  10  I 
250,  140.  22 
236,  457.  08  j 
207,  551  35  I 
936,911.20  I 
133,  295.  37 

61  034.  72 
374,  364.  75  ! 
104,  545.  39  I 
411  569.  27  ; 
641,  109.  23  \ 

98,  549.  40 
222,005.22 

71,  181  11  ! 
156,  356.  85  I 
298,  415.  59 

87,  941.  12 

41  970.  56 
1,  105,  106.  28 

11  221.  91 
151  435.  73 
135,  447.  77 
216,  16Z  97 

141,  597.  51 

121,  457.  14 

81,  481  90 
28a  881  52 
378,  059.  94 
456,  924.  86 
117,  306.  07 
179,  110.85 
248,  449.  04  I 

122,  379.  60 
340,  848.  72 

90,  401.  01 

82,  867.  60 
319,  632.  16 
656,  17a  07 
337,  312.  63 
296,  109.  45 
572,  691  51 
115,922.39 
362,  065.  28 

21,  370.  30 

142,  981.  20 
229.  077.  40 
339,  157.  54 
124,  839.  49 
185,  721.  81 

75,  180.  43 
350,  842.  03 
112,232.  55 
171,  884.  92 
2,  756,  921  46 
159,  277.  98 
47,  045. 43 
247,241.89 
148,515.95 
342,  386.  16 
209,  090.  78 
239,  839. 43 


420,  800.  32 
282,661.38 
183,  078.  78 
217,  039.  00 
248,  956.  50 
80,  432. 10 
231,  593. 38 
415,  438. 18 
392,712.92 
344,  709. 00 

1,556,041.96 
221,  379.  78 
104,  689.  40 
621,  752. 90 
173,631.20 
686,  864.  60 

1,  064,  767. 80 
163,  672. 94 
368,710.96 
118,222.42 
259,  680.  78 
495,  614. 94 
146,  054.  48 
73,  027.  24 

1,  835,  381  92 
21,  959.  24 
254,  829.  32 
224,  954.  54 
359,  OOa  04 
235,  16&  14 
201,  7ia  60 
135,  330.  20 
479,  781  86 
614,  601  38 
758,  870.  48 
194,  824.  42 
297,  471.  10 
412,  629.  44 
203,  25a  64 
566,  08a  78 
150,  139.  92 
137,  62a  26 
530,  851.  86 

1,  089,  791.  12  i 
560,215.96 
491,784.84 
951,  141.  50  1 
192,  526.  36  i 
601,  325.  70  i 
35,  492.  26  ! 
237,  466.  20  ' 
380,  456.  60  [ 
561  280.  04 
207,336.08 
308,  450.  72 
124,  861.  26  I 
582,  68,5.  88 
186,  39&  20  [ 
285,  470.  12 
4,  578,  756.  88  I 
264,  532.  24  I 
7a  134.  04  I 
402,  160.  50  I 
246,  65a  44  : 
568,  642.  18 
347,  262.  40 
39a  330.  40  I 


239,  789 


1             1, 648 

1,488 

1,  107 

1,107 

717 

717 

850 

850 

'                 975 

975 

315 

304 

907 

i                 905 

1,627 

'             1. 624 

1,  538 

1,538 

1,350 

1,350 

6,094 

5,724 

867 

867 

410 

410 

2,435 

2,435 

680 

661 

2,690 

2,682 

4,170 

4,170 

641 

641 

1,444 

1,444 

463 

463 

1,017 

1,017 

1,941 

1,940 

572 

572 

286 

286 

7,188 

6,807 

86 

86 

998 

996 

881 

872 

1,406 

1,406 

921 

892 

790 

767 

530 

530 

1,879 

1,803 

2,407 

2,407 

2,972 

2,962 

763 

763 

1,  165 

1,  160 

1,616 

1,608 

796 

796 

2,217 

2,215 

588 

588 

539 

539 

2,079 

2,077 

4,268 

3,998 

2,194 

2,194 

1,926 

1,926 

3,725 

3,706 

754 

715 

2,355 

2,350 

139 

139 

930 

924 

1,490 

1,484 

2,206 

2,203 

812 

812 

1,208 

1,208 

489 

476 

2,282 

2,  223 

730 

728 

1,118 

1,115 

17,  932 

16,  769 

1,036 

1,036 

306 

306 

1,575 

1,575 

966 

966 

2,227 

2,227 

1,  360  I 

1,354 

1,560  [ 

1,550 

1,705 
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34531 


1,767 


0 

■  0 

160 

0 

0 

1                0 

0 

0 

0 

1                 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

318 

52 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1               0 

0 

19 

0 

1               0 

0 

8 

0 

'                0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

!          0 

0 

0 

0 

'■               0 

209 

172 

0 

1               0 

0 

0 

0 

'               0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

'               0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

140 

130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

6 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

22 

37 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

459 

704 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

0 

0 

6 

0  1 

0 

0 

10 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maarimum  batic  grants  for  fiscal  year  idSS— Ccmtmaad 

GEORGIA— Cdntinued 
[Formula  rate:  yi  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-M:  $255.34] 


County 


Habersham i.. 

Hall 

Hancock . 

Haralson.......... 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard i 

Henry 

Houston . . 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson ... .... . 

Jones .. 

Lamar.... ............. .. 

Lanier 

Laurens ^.^-,._ 

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes , 

Lumpkin 

McDuflSe 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether 

Maier 

Mitchell 

.Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan . 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe 

Paulding 

Peach 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Quitman.. 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven^ t.. 

Seminole 

Spalding 

Stephens 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell 

Thomas . 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

TreuUen =-^. 

Troup , 

Turner...,, ^, 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White... 

Whitfield 

Wfleox 

wakes 

CXm 3178— Part  SS 


Ratably  reduced 
junount 


$127, 
346, 
264, 
108, 
203, 
189, 
100, 
190, 
281, 
220, 
16a 
109, 
115, 
413, 
213, 
124, 
121, 

114, 
72, 
525, 
14a 
173, 
117, 
100, 
464, 
95, 

17a 

103, 
339, 
182, 
147, 
357, 
150, 
337, 
144, 
132, 
167, 

77, 

809, 

143, 

1   63, 

116, 

84, 
144, 

59, 
158, 
188, 
239, 
132, 

98, 

80, 

87, 
277, 
862, 

73, 

88, 
352, 
191, 
255, 
152, 
219, 
422, 
177, 

69, 
226, 
202, 
256, 
300, 
391, 
37a 
259, 

69, 
120, 
491, 
155, 
102, 
125, 
196, 
234, 
230, 
290, 
207, 
345, 
235, 
116, 
121, 

87, 
196, 
186, 
179, 


606.87 

075.  99 
284.60 
542.71 
24a  54 
719. 14 
394. 32 
487.85 
811.33 
467.78 
195.09 
003.95 
307. 42 
723. 01 
395.  59 
224.53 
457. 14 
231.21 
105. 57 
64a  07 
362. 21 
729.84 
459. 82 
701. 81 
304.53 
320.  79 
803.37 
753.89 
311.29 
031.98 
286.01 
760.48 
053.39 
15a  89 
057.  40 
372. 92 
lia88 
947.81 
45a  06 
749.  91 
188.46 

076.  13 
097.54 
672.  37 
806.11 
816.  74 
335.45 
37a  20 
987.88 
08a  18 
10a22 
787.38 
045.28 
499.48 
64100 
86158 
225.  72 
87L54 
82a  72 
667.02 
545.  32 
486.38 
265.93- 
491.  93 
3ia02 
326.08 
136.  21 
414.25 
430.  24 
362.07 

5ia5r 

799.42 
68a  43 
36134 
280.65 
239.25 
608.21 
48184 
919.64 
15161 
11146 
399.60 
76a  50 
995.84 
229.87 
9ia37 
94L  12 
637.58 
18105 
4ia34 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$211 
574 
438 
180, 
337 
315; 
166, 
316, 
46a 
366, 
279, 
181 
191 
687, 
354, 
206, 
201 
189, 
119 
873, 
246, 
288, 
195, 
167, 
771 
158 
296, 
180, 
563, 
302, 
244, 
594, 
249, 
559, 
239, 
219, 
277, 
129, 
1,344 
238, 
104, 
192, 
139, 
240, 
99, 
263, 
312 
397 
220; 
162, 
133, 
145, 
460, 
1.432 
■  122 
■147; 
584, 
3ia 
424 
253 
364, 
701 
294, 
115, 
375, 
336, 
525 
498; 
650, 
628, 
431 
115, 
200, 
816, 
257 
169, 
20a 
326, 
390, 
382 
481 
344; 
574 
391 
193, 
202, 
146, 
326, 
309 
297 


,932  20 
;,  770.  34 
,  929.  46 
I,  270.  04 
,  559.  48 
,  089.  56 
i,  737.  02 
,  366.  26 
:,  03a  22 
i,  157.  56 
I,  341.  96 
,  036.  06 
,505.00 
,  119.  94 
:,  411.  92 
,  314.  72 
,  7ia  60 
,  717.  62 
,754  46 
,007.-46 
,  403.  10 
,  534.  20 
,  079. 76 
,  247. 70 
,  126. 80 
,310.80 
,  960. 42 
I,  780.  72 
,  535. 38 
,  322.  56 
,  615.  72 
,  176. 18 
,211.84 
,  960. 62 
,  253.  58 
,  847.  74 
,554.58 
,  457. 38 
,  365. 10 
,  742. 90 
,  944.  74 
,  781.  70 
,  670. 98 
i,  274. 94 
,  327. 26 
,  766.  22 
,791.50 
,  564. 38 
,  869. 10 
,  906. 92 
,  032. 14 
,  799. 14 
,122.68 
,  457. 40 
,  307.  86 
,586.52 
,  983.  94 
,,  664. 32 
,  885.  76 
,  552.  62 
,  625. 52 
,  674. 32 
,  407. 02 
,413.68 
,  860. 48 
i,  027.  44 
,  396.  44 
;,  934.  36 
I,  095.  64 
I,  391. 74 
,  013. 92 
>,  924. 36 
,441.90 
,066.64 
,  893. 40 
,  801. 10 
612. 78 
,  324. 62 
i,  159.  52 
,243.98 
,  826.  58 
,  453.  66 
,  259.  66 
,946.90 
,  037.  04 
,484.62 
i,  054.  48 
,  579.  86 
,  216.  74 
,  981.  78 


Eligible 
total 


830 

2,251 

1,719 

706 

1,322 

1,234 

653 

1,239 

1,833 

1,434 

1,094 

709 

760 

2,691 

1,388 

808 

790 

743 

469 

3,419 

965 

1,130 

764 

655 

3,020 

620 

1,163 

708 

2,207 

1,184 

958 

2,327 

976 

2,193 

937 

861 

1,087 

507 

5,265 

935 

411 

755 

547 

941 

389 

1,033 

1,225 

1,557 

865 

«38 

521 

671 

1,-802 

5,610 

479 

678 

2,291 

1,248 

1,664 

993 

1,428 

2,748 

1,153 

452 

1,472 

1,316 

1,666 

1,964 

2,546 

2,461 

1,688 

464 

786 

3.196 

1,010 

666 

817 

1,278 

1,628 

1,497 

1,887 

1,349 

2,249 

1,535 

756 

793 

572 

1,279 

1.211 

1,167 


In  low- 
income 
families 


808 

2,212 

1,719 

705 

1,322 

1,226 

ftSl 

1,227 

1,827 

1,434 

1,092 

702 

750 

2,684 

1,386 

808 

790 

743 

465 

3,416 

966 

1,127 

764 

655 

2,952 

618 

1,160 

672 

2,207 

1,184 

958 

2,327 

972 

2,193 

936 

861 

1,087 

498 

5,234 

934 

411 

752 

543 

941 

389 

1,030 

1,167 

1,443 

865 

637 

520 

566 

1,802 

5,554 

452 

577 

2,290 

1,246 

1,644 

982 

1,428 

2,744 

1,153 

452 

1,472 

1,316 

1,666 

1,954 

2,538 

2,461 

1,668 

454 

785 

3,189 

1,008 

664 

817 

1,277 

1,505 

1,497 

1,861 

1,349 

2,249 

1,532 

756 

793 

572 

1,243 

1,211 

1,133 


AFDC 


Ddis- 
quent 


Neglected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

35 
0 
0 

36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

58 
109 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1« 

0 
33 


In  faster 
homes 


22 

3S 
0 
1 
0 
8 
2 

12 
6 
0 
2 
7 
0 
7 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 

33 
2 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
9 

12 
1 
0 
3 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 
5 
0 
I 
1 
5 
0 

44 
I 
1 
1 
3 

20 

11 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0" 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
2 
1 
0 
1 

23 
0 

as 
0 
e 
s 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
1 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  jfiscal  year  i555-Continued 

GEORGIA— Continued 
IFonnularate:?^SUteorNaUon«J  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $255.34] 


Count/ 


WOkinson. 
Worth 


lUtably  reduced 
waooat 


$86,  557.  43 
456,  771. 11 


Maximum  amount 
ftuthOTised 


$143,  756.  42 
758,  615. 14 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


563 
2,971 


In  low- 
income 
families 


563 
2,971 


AFDO 


Delin- 
quent 


Xeajeeted 


HAWAH 
[Formula  rate:  )<SUte  or  NaUonal  average  cumsnt  expenditure 


SUte  totaL. 


Hawaii 

Honolulu. 
Kalawao.. 
Kauai.... 
Maui 


$2,  307,  394.  00 


326,  501. 16 

1,  750,  365.  25 

0 

89,26&22 

141,  262.  37 


per  pupa  for  1965-66:  $260.12] 


$3,  857,  835.  20 


533,  126.  72 

2,  946,  325.  76 

0 

149,  361.  60 

229,  021.  12 


IDAHO 
[Formula  rate:  jj  Stote  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditui 


SUte  total. 


Ada 

Adam« .... """ 

Bannock........ IIIIII" 

Bear  Lake 111111111111 

Benewah ..IIIIII 

Bingham . "IIIII" 

Blaine . I""!" 

Boise IIIIIIII" 

Bonner . nilllll 

Bonneville....._._.__^2IIIIII 

Boundary.. ... ""*. 

Butte IIIII""! 

Camas IIIIIII 

Canyon I-IIinil" 

Caribou ""III 

Cassia 

Clark "'.'.III'." 

Clearwater "111" 

Custer I"  I 

Elmore HIT"" 

Franklin lllllllll 

Fremont llll' 

Gem run 

Gooding I"II""I" 

Idaho II"" 

Jefferson IIIIII" 

Jerome IIIIIII! 

Kootenai IIIIII  III"! 

Latah IIIII'"' 

LemhL... IIIIIIIIIIII! 

Lewis IIIIIIII" 

Lincoln IIIIIII" 

Madison IIIIIII"' 

Minidoka 

Nej  Perce llllllll 

Oneida . HI 

Owyhee I 

Payette IIIIII" 

Power IIIIII 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls...         

Valley l""llllliyil 

Washington IIIIIIIIIIII 

Yellowstone  National  Park  pvtl 


$2,  687,  70a  03 


289,  342.  71 
12,  60a  46 

150,  91&  68 
23,  48&  05 
22,  836.  59 

169,  032.  55 

21,  94a  11 

3,  074.  36 

75,  410.  38 
147,  984.  17 

30,  671  12 

8,  519.  04 

5,020.  35 

336,  933.  09 

38,  435.  53 

55,  394.  73 

6,  275.  43 

29,  138.  32 
18,  865.  74 

30,  192.  58 
33,  454  62 
23,  453,  37 
32,  852.  12 

76,  175.  40 
83,  995.  15 
52,  600.  08 

51,  030.  60 
100,  246.  68 

40,  320.  54 

52,  43a  69 
13,  744.  98 
12,  46a  60 
38,  435.  53 
62,711.27 

114,254.  60 
17,  007.  03 
30,  39&  17 
72,  386.  11 
10,  749.  50 
48,  617.  21 
15,  021.  60 

165,  35a  42 
6,  791.  79 
57,  121.  98 
0 


re  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


$4,111,995.36 


16,104 


12,257 


443,  525.  58 
18,  895.  16 

233,  380. 76 
33,  449.  54 
33,  704.  88 

262,  489. 52 

32,  428.  18 

4,851.46 

109,  285.  52 

228,  018. 62 
43,  918. 48 
13,  788. 36 

7,  149. 52 
528,  809. 14 

55,  919. 46 
81,964.14 

8,  936. 90 
43,152.46 
27,  576.  72 
47, 493. 24 
49,  535.  96 
36,  002. 94 
57,  196.  16 

108,  ooa  82 

124,  350  58 

76,  091.  32 

77,  87a  70 
156,  012.  74 

60,  260  24 
79,  410  74 
21,  70a  90 

19,  40a  84 
55,  919.  46 
94,986.48 

182,  82a  44 
23,  746.  62 
48,  259.  26 

121,  541.  84 
18,  384.  48 
79,  410  74 

20,  682L  54 
245,  892.  42 

12,511.66 
83,  24a  84 
0 


1,737 
74 
914 
131 
132 
1,028 
127 
19 
428 
893 
172 
54 
28 
2,071 
219 
321 
35 
169 
108 
186 
194 
141 
224 
423 
487 
298 
305 
611 
236 
311 
85 
76 
219 
372 
716 
93 
189 
476 
72 
311 
81 
963 
49 
328 
0 


3,574 


1,194 

482 

65 

7 

624 

285 

112 

19 

98 

32 

809 

211 

117 

9 

17 

2 

343 

78 

660 

230 

156 

16 

36 

12 

24 

4 

1,462 

575 

197 

22 

232 

80 

39 

0 

138 

31 

99 

9 

147 

37 

185 

8 

113 

28 

152 

72 

393 

28 

421 

60 

276 

23 

272 

33 

383 

220 

209 

22 

271 

39 

71 

11 

67 

9 

195 

24 

346 

24 

400 

243 

90 

3 

157 

32 

352 

119 

63 

19 

188 

109 

81 

0 

690 

246 

31 

18 

283 

43 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


ILLINOIS 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditi 


State  total. 


Adams 

Alexander 

Bond llll] 

Boone 1 1 II! 

Brown IIII! 

Bureau IIIII! 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass IIIIIII 

Champaign 

Christian. 

CJark llll 


ure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $282.93] 


In  foster 
homes 


82 


82 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
60 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$49,  655,  87a  80  j       $73,  57a  68a  06 


34a  431.  61 

358,007.60 

92,  93a  59 

54,  467.  40 

82,  59a  72 

212,  159.  52 

50,  732.  02 

165,  482.  24 

86,  484.  71 

364,  44a  73 

162,  12a  81 

108,  246i66 


492,  015.  27 
508,  142.  28 
132,411.24 

79,  786.  26 
121,376.97 
309,  80&  35 

69,  88a  71 
241,  056.  36 
122,  791.  62 
556,  52a  31 
239,  35a  78 
I6a  421.  31 


26a  042 


147,  518 


1,739 

1,796 
468 
282 
429 

1,095 
247 
862 
434 

1,967 
846 
567 


99,644 


1,469 

141 

1,291 

494 

441 

20 

253 

10 

419 

9 

1,035 

34 

200 

40 

834 

4 

396 

28 

1,266 

536 

704 

60 

515 

29 

256 


3,028 


38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
37 
0 


0 
0 


101 


20 
2 
6 
0 
2 
8 
1 
0 
7 

0 
6 
0 
34 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
8 
5 
1 
3 
0 
0 
2 

14 
0 
0 
5 
0 

14 
0 

21 
0 
1 
0 


9,596 


91 
11 

7 
19 

1 
26 

7 
14 
10 
125 
45 
23 
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Pr^iminary  comiy  aggregate  maieimum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  iWS— Continued 

ILLINOIS— Continued 
[FormuUrate:  >j  Sti^te  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $282.93] 


Coua^ 


CUy • 

CUntOD 

Coles 

Cook. 

Chnrford 

Cumberland.. 

DeKalb , 

DeWitt 

Doujdas 

DuPage 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Pord 

nanklis 

Fulton.. 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henderson — 

Henry 

Iroquoia 

Jaeuon 

Jsmer 

Jefferson 

Jeney 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake , 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence , 

Lee 

Livingston... 

Logan 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison .. 

Marion 

MarshaU 

Mason .. 

Massac...... 

Menard 

Mercer. 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan.. 

MoiuMe.j.. 

0^ 

Peoria. 

Perry 

Piatt. 

Pike 

Pope. 

Pulaski 

Putnam..... 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island. 
St.  Clair..... 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler .. 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stephenson  . . 

Tazewell 

Union 

VermiUon.... 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne. 

White 

Whiteside... 

Will 

Williamson.. 
Winnebago.. 
Woodford . . . 


Batably  reduced 
•mount 


$111,468.38 

89,  424. 12 
167, 174.  60 

27,  839,  905.  50 
7a28Z51 
68,  344.  56 

189,  50a  68 
82,  622.  58 
85,  630  31 

515,  087.  35 

152,  295  68 

58,  42L  72 
99,  726.  43 

14a  506.  30 
81,  77a  88 
350,  076.  78 
192,  87Z  74 
131,  92a  71 
lia  06a  33 
72,  625  67 
lia627.46 

153,  466.  17 
104,  lia  42 

45,  557.  00 
216,  749.  30 
182,  820  67 
279,  045  53 

86,864.19 
3ia  467.  21 

94,  119.  25 
12a  714.  63 

77,394.88 
33a  634.  43 
331,  585.  97 

5a  426.  13 
166,  865  93 
521,  775  31 
26a  065  25 
145  351.  76 
177,  83a  26 
184,955  89 

95  307.  87 
119,  324.  35 
231,  63a  17 
269,  221.  42 
526,  851.  50 
192,  705  48 
90a75a09 
275  84a  46 

62,  581.  81 

90,  507.  36 
17a  63a  65 

4a  057.  67 

101,  482.  16 

59,  655*18 
184,966.58 
122, 15a  39 

5a  406.  07 
17a  364.  55 
739,  637.  15 
124,  73a  97 

59,  489.  32 
181,  28a  88 

51,  97a  32 
241,  855  67 

14.  33a  18 
121,  557.  49 

102,  391.  72 
345  397.  28 

2,454,219.  11 
347,  7  la  47 
491,  02a  94 

75  151.  84 

5a  5ia  32 
151,  054.  40 

29,  159.  42 
243,  657.  45 
204,  414.  68 
lia667.  50 
43a  324.  65 

6a  897.  18 
125  92a  10 

60,585  74 
180,  896.  20 
139,  067.  14 
280,  92a  60 
592,  891.  31 
336,  352.  70 
842,  137.  73 

86,  099.  50 


Maiimtun  amount 
authorixed 


$159,  28a  59 
127,  3ia  50 
246,  149.  10 
41,  09a  411.  80 
101,  006.  01 
100,  440  15 
276,  422.  61 
117,  981.  81 
127,  884.  36 
756,  271.  89 
22a  514.  70 
86,  575  58 
145,  425  02 
214,  460  94 
119,  395  46 
521,  439.  99 
282,364.14 
180,  509.  34 
17a  040  93 

110,  342.  70 
162,  684.  75 
225  212.  28 
153,  630  99 

64,225  11 
314,  6ia  16 
269,  63Z  29 
425,809.65 
127,  035  57 
469,665  80 
134,  39L  75 
185  885.  01 

111,  19L  49 
494,  561.  64 
499,  371.  45 

76,  955  96 
251,  241.  84 
77a  084  25 
387,  331.  17 
215  025  80 
260,  295  60 
275  42Z  61 
144,  294.  30 
171,  73a  51 
345,  174.  60 
382,  804.  29 
743,257.  11 
286,  60a  09 
1,  373,  90a  08 
404,  024.  04 

89,  97  L  74 
134,  957.  61 
256,  05  L  65 

59,  415  30 
147,  97Z  39 

91,  385  39 
272,  744.  52 
174,  OOL  96 

82,  332.  63 

254,  071.  14 

1, 146,  432.  36 

17a  52a  83 

89,  971.  74 
26a  97a  69 

80,  917.  98 
381,  105  71 

22,634.40 
168,  ooa  21 
147,  972.  39 
sia  6ia  69 
4,  07a  06a  28 
49a  317.  69 
715  095  83 

9a  175  71 

7a  937.  47 
212,  480  43 

44,  137.  08 
353,  379.  57 
28a  022.  74 

181,  075  20 
655  661.  04 

94,  781.  55 

184,  470  .36 

97.  895  78 

267,  sea  85 

2U1,  163.  23 
411,380.  22 
856,712  04 
496.  259.  22 
1,  150,  39a  38 
I3a  147.  80 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yeata 


Eligible 
total 


563 

450 

870 

145,  260 

357 

355 

977 

417 

452 

2,673 

790 

306 

514 

758 

423 

1,843 

908 

638 

601 

300 

675 

706 

543 

327 

1,113 

953 

1,505 

440 

1,660 

476 

657 

303 

1,748 

1,766 

272 

888 

2,725 

1,360 

760 

020 

077 

510 

607 

1,220 

1,353 

2,627 

1,013 

4.856 

1,428 

318 

477 

005 

210 

623 

333 

064 

616 

301 

808 

4,053 

631 

318 

033 

386 

1,847 

80 

607 

833 

1,838 

14,306 

1,733 

3,631 

847 

370 

751 

166 

1,249 

1,018 

640 

2,328 

335 

652 

346 

946 

711 

1,454 

a  028 

1,7.54 

4,066 

460 


In  low- 
income 
families 


480 

435 

696 

61,  301 

315 

338 

911 

377 

397 

2,323 

684 

298 

416 

681 

366 

1,499 

890 

600 

475 

347 

626 

721 

439 

214 

998 

896 

1,130 

423 

1,106 

437 

620 

369 

1,311 

1,210 

258 

729 

1,887 

1,172 

593 

778 

746 

418 

563 

1,016 

1,069 

1,581 

876 

3,147 

1,109 

204 

406 

703 

152 

503 

273 

873 

457 

370 

797 

2,690 

508 

280 

857 

223 

906 

65 

562 

486 

1,249 

5  763 

1,495 

1,007 

316 

243 

690 

135 

925 

786 

567 

1,665 

206 

601 

290 

832 

620 

1.284 

2,053 

1,307 

2,687 

414 


AFDC 


75 
10 

120 
77, 170 
33 
12 
26 
11 
24 

138 
69 
7 
91 
60 
30 

316 
70 
31 
82 
33 
50 
46 
08 
13 
-40 
36 

840 
26 

886 
16 
25 
17 

198 

456 

6 

06 

636 

174 

159 
23 
06 
35 
29 

lOQ 
66 

755 

99 

1,407 

192 

4 

36 

173 
34 
14 
83 
65 

119 
14 
63 
1,191 
27 
28 
52 
63 

422 

7 

28 

24 

410 
7,431 

229 

296 
29 
26 
36 
17 
73 

205 
59 

491 

30 

33 

23 

99 

69 

128 

785 

392 

1,018 

37 


DdiiH 
quent 


0 
0. 
0 
163 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
« 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

73 
0 


NeiMed 


0 

0 

0 

1,632 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

82 

0 

0 

0 

88 

13 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

0 

126 

0 

0 

18 

86 

88 

0 

41 

65 

80 

0 

81 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

C 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

61 

.? 

0 
0 
0 
0 
155 
0 
0 

58 
0 
0 

33 
0 
0 

16 

71 
0 

63 
0 


Infosttt 
homes 


8 

« 

64 

4,004 

0 

6 

40 

20 

31 

101 

94 

1 

7 

17 

17 


'  7 
44 

10 
0 

• 

0 

42 

31 

88 

• 

40 

0 

13 

7 

177 

80 

8 

68 

177 

23 

8 

101 

61 

10 

15 

68 

J63 

211 

38 

231 

06 

20 

35 

20 

24 

6 

17 

37 

SO 

7 

48 

811 

6 

10 

34 

0 

10 

8 

7 

IS 

138 

141 

0 

814 

3 

11 

36 

4 

06 

27 

14 

114 

9 

18 

0 

.14 

13 

27 

110 

55 

225 

8 
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INDIANA 


IFonpuk  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $25«.52J 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


SUte  totaL. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown.  _._,. 

Carroll.. 

CaH 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Davieas . ', 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson. 

Grant. I 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard II' 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

Johnson I 

Knox ..I 

Kosciusko 

Lapange I 

La  Portelllllllll 

La'/icnce 

Mauison 

Manon 

MarshaU "'. 

Martin 

Miami I 

Monroe 

Montgomery..  . 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio II"' 

Orange ". 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter "H 

Posey 

Pulaski IIW 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley..... I 

Rush 

St.  Joseph 

Scott 

Shelby "'.'.'.'.'. 

Spencer 

Starke I1I."I 

Steuben "I] 

Sullivan '.'.'.'.'.'J. 

Switzerland HI] 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton III 

Union ."_I_' 

Vanderburgh. .  mil' 
Vermillion. 

Vigo H 

Wabash HI" 

Warren 

Warrick .'HH 

Washington .HI 


$15,  764,  844.  96 


75,  180.  68 

637,  939.  80 

129,  637.  01 

51,  199.  51 

33,  60&  12 

78,  719.  04 

37,  026  41 

66,  461.  13 

88,  546  79 

283,  141.  39 

105,  159.  66 

90,  980.  30 

104,  129.  28 

134,873.  00 

93,  93&  83 
104,  514.  99 

77,  031.  03 
367,  62&  15 

92,  606  82 
236,  141.  22 

94,  35a  41 
205,  954.  74 

70,  524  51 

112,  165.  27 

69,  341.  85 

146  356  56 

218,011.85 

157,  41&  48 

77,  426  36 

62,  018.  73 

97,  522.  36 

83,  955.  46 
192,  374.  86 
164,  826.  04 

84,  84a  18 
128,  991.  91 

97,  434.  94 

75,  349.  27 

119,044.52 

84,  95a  20 

90,  45&  62 

210,  662.  79 

135,611.80 

102,  651.  69 

1,  780,  48a  43 
250,  577.  05 
142,  114.  96 
297,  379.  33 

2,  059,  524.  06 
135,  929.  32 

77,  779.  44 

103,  45a  68 
137,  180.  17 
102,  486.  45 
107,  965.  93 

51,  951.  27 
72,  497.  84 
13,  009.  68 

118,  13a  43 
80,  990.  65 
85,711.67 

106,  105.  97 
77,  141.  05 

116,325.70 
87,  280.  05 
86,  71Z  76 
84,  016  95 
98,  552.  75 
94,  965.  87 

105.  7ia  63 
616,  471.  58 

94,  560.  91 
87,011.05 
80,634.22 

106,  336.  05 
55,  946. 46 

106,  358. 64 

48,  474.  41 
159,  197.  63 

48,  778. 96  I 

34,372.86  ' 
674,715.59 

70.832.41 
443,  742.  59 
123,  914. 47 

37,  091.  25 
154.411.78 
155,225.03 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


Chfldren  aged  5  to  17  years 


$23,  433,  102L  00 


107.  73&  40 
988,884  60 
197,  776  92 
74,  647.  32 
50,  277.  92 
112,355.76 
49,  251.  84 
95,  425.  44 
126  977.  40 
416,  588.  48 
151,  60a  32 
132,  62a  84 
150,  83a  76 
196,  75a  84 
142,  112  08 
155,  194  60 
114,  92a  96 
538,  435.  48 
132,  107.  80 
346,  55a  52 
137,  23&  20 
298,  589.  28 
103,  890.  60 
165,  968.  44 
103,  377.  56 
214,707.24 
318,  084.  80 
227.  533.  24 
116,203.56 
89,  268.  96 
141,086.00 
124,412.20 
281,  658.  96 
240,  102.  72 
122,  360.  04 
18a  285.  68 
142,  625.  12 
111,073.16 
181,  103.  12 
117,999.20 
132,  107.  80 
303,  463.  16 
198,  289.  96 
147,  755.  52 
2,806,841.84 
380,419.  16 
205,  985.  56 
443,  266.  56 
3,  063,  874.  88 
19a  033.  44 
113,381.84 
I5a  912.  00 
203,  163.84 
147,  755.  52 
161,351.08 
76  442.  96 
106,  968.  84 
la  725.  96 
169,  559.  72 

121,  333.  96 
126,  464.  36 
157,  246.  76 
lia  560.  12 
169,  816.  24 
131,  338.  24 
123,  386.  12 

122,  360.  04 
141,  855.  56 
139,  546.  88 
155,  964  16  ' 
913,  98a  76  I 
141,  342L  52  I 
129,  286.  08  I 
120,  82a  92  I 
158.  529.  36  > 

80.  290.  76  I 
155,707.64  ' 

69,  77a  44 
230,  09a  44 

69,  260.  40 

52,  330.  08 

1,  003,  76Z  76 

106,  71Z32 

664,  64a  32 

182,  64Z  24 

50,  534  44 
223,685.44 
223,  42&92 


Eligible 
total 


91,350 


420 
3,855 
771 
291 
196 
438 
192 
372 
495 
1,624 
591 
517 
588 
767 
554 
605 
448 
2,099 
515 
1,351 
535 
1,  164 
405 
647 
403 
837 
1,240 
887 
453 
348 
550 
485 
1,098 
936 
477 
734 
556 
433 
706 
460 
515 
1,183 
773 
576 
10,  942 
1,483 
803 
1,728 
11,944 
772 
442 
600 
792 
576 
629 
298 
417 
73 
661 
473 
493 
613 
431 
662 
512 
481 
477 
553 
544 
60S 
3,563 
551 
504 
471 
618 
313 
607 
272  I 
897  ; 
270 
204  I 
3,913 

416  i 
2,591  ' 
712 
197  I 
872 
871 


In  low- 
income 
famUies 


76,386 


404 
2,888 
675 
286 
185 
434 
179 
360 
440 
1,442 
559 
479 
567 
714 
491 
557 
413 
1,834 
494 
1,027 
490 
1,075 
394 
602 
373 
771 
1,037 
856 
396 
338 
529 
460 
1,046 
810 
454 
700 
520 
414 
620 
422 
448 
1,007 
742 
568 
6,895 
1,224 
770 
1,455 
9,196 
735 
399 
522 
742 
517 
561 
274 
390 
69 
632 
444 
463 
533 
422 
523 
468 
467 
447 
528 
512 
566 
2,497 
495 
474 
416 
686 
297 
593 
258 
806 
242 
192 
3.377 
386 
2,007 
469 
188 
786 
838 


AFDC 


9,985 


11 
707 
55 
4 
8 
0 
11 
12 
4 
122 
24 
18 
15 
34 
40 
30 
32 
122 
13 
243 
27 
55 
10 
37 
20 
59 
144 
16 
26 
0 
12 
21 
31 
91 
13 
30 
15 
18 
47 
29 
34 
53 
15 
0 
3,243 
205 
10 
163 
1,583 
20 
39 
62 
24 
12 
44 
16 
16 
0 
20 
20 
18 
65 
8 
44 
38 

25  { 

10 

28 

26 
852 

31 

23 

40 

23 
'7 

11 
0 

31 

21 

12 
268 

28 
336 

18 

9 

68 
31 


Delin- 
quent 


307 


0 
54 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 

97 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
113 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


1,336 


0 
152 
32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
22 
24 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
76 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

24 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

22 

106 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

0 
145 

0  I 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 
0 
0 

70 
0 

90 

210 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


3,336 


6 
54 
9 
1 
3 
4 
3 
0 
4 
3« 
8 
20 
« 
19 
23 
> 
3 
C7 
8 
61 
18 
34 
1 
8 
10 
7 
35 
15 
31 
10 
9 
4 
31 
35 
10 
4 
11 
1 
39 
9 
11 
17 
18 
8 
630 
64 
23 
93 
923 
17 
4 
10 
38 
17 
34 
8 
11 
4 

t 

IS 

16 

1 

15 

6 

6 

6 

16 

4 

16 

314 

35 

7 

8 

9 

9 

3 

14 

33 

7 

0 

196 

3 

43 

16 

0 

U 

U 
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County 


Wayne. 
WeUs... 
White.. 
Whitley, 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$202,  753.  58 

71,  593.  80 
75,  206. 61 

72,  520.  43 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$300,  641.  44 
105,  429.  72 
108,  251.  44 
104,  147.  12 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


1,172 
411 
422 
406 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,031 
392 
418 
384 


AFDC 


94 

10 

0 

17 


Delin- 
quent 


Ne(jeeted 


IOWA 


[Formula  rate:  H  Sute  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allainakee 

Appanoose 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass . 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke 

CUy I 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas i; 

Davis 

Decatur HI] 

Delaware .. 

Des  Moines .... 

Dickinson . I 

Dubuque II 

Emmet 

Fayette . 

Floyd I 

Franklin 

Fremont II 

Greene I 

Grundy H 

Guthrie IIIIII 

Hamilton II 

Hancock II 

Hardin .'.'.'.'...'.'.'. 

Harrison I 

Henry IIIII 

Howard IIIII 

Humboldt.. 

Ida... IIIIIIIII 

Iowa IIIIIIIII 

Jackson "J" 

Jasper IIIII  II 

Jefferson IIIII 

Johnson IIIIII 

Jones 

Keokuk IHH 

Kossuth Ill" 

Lee 

{-'"n iiiiiiiiiiii; 

Louisa 

Lucas IIIIII" 

Lyon IIIII 

Madison \^^.[^iV\^^. 

^(ahaska '.'.'.'.'. 

Marion 

.Marshall... 

Mills 

MitcheU '^ViVim 

Monona 

Monroe 1 1 II 1 1 II"' 

Montgomery I 

Muscatine.. 

O'Brien 

Osceola.. 

Page IIIIIIIIIII" 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth IIIIIIII 

Pocahontas 

Polk IIIIIIII"" 

Pottawattamiel  IIIIIIII 


$16,  262,  728. 93 


lia  525. 10 
69,  143.  67 
205,  305.  66 
126,  696. 52 
136,  019. 69 
157,  023.  99 
392,  686.  16 
135,311.16 
lia  065.68 
165,  078. 99 
17a  513. 92 
141,  603.  26 
99,  099.  19 
172,  881.  88 
15a  858.  34 
196,  273.  65 
192,  336.  83 
175,  307. 90 
141,  900.  77 
66,  455. 50 
126,  825. 87 
268,  380.  55 
242,  196. 87 
17a  6ia  81 
112,05a  24 

87.  110.  54 
112,  77a  21 
186,  199.96 

124,  852.  58 
110,  07a  61 
361,  741.  47 
106,  704  61 
233,  6ia  11 
125,561.  11 

88,  876  86 
6a  7ia  38 
98,  507.  33 
88,  155.  39 

150,  971.  58 
122,  824  37 

179,  286.  96 
115,484  24 

125,  894  C6 
75,911.20 

171,  7ia  83 
82,  4ia  44 
108,  765.  28 
137,  931.  48 
204,  50a  40 
115,655.83 
73,  708.  24 
173,  295.  81 
182,  05a  60 
104,  15a  73 
234,  255.  38 

180,  800.  66 
400,  039.  48 

51,  8ia  89 

78,  69a  69 
194,  245.  44 

96,  006.  60 
147,  5ia  37 
166,  146  80 
15a  997.  54 

99,  552.  18 
12a  834  80 
151,  69a  39 
100,  351.  26 
109,  784  27 
147,  797.  95 
116,567.92 
132,  904  41 
127,  55a  77 
161,  297.  39 
227,  85a  20 
112,187.86 
,  013,  262.  45 
414,  612.  81 


$21,  889,  787.  52 


158,  566  14 
93,  454  44 
277,  04a  90 
172,  354.  50 
18a  780  72 
219,  592.  40 
547,  95a  64 

184,  355.  48 
149,  62a  24 
231,  082.  70 
225,  975.  90 

185.  632.  18 
136,  862.  24 
23a  572.  02 
203,  250  64 
267,  34a  98 
256.  361.  36 
243,  33a  02 
191,  505.  00 

86,  04a  58 
174,  907.  90 
363,  09a  48 
330,  920  64 
234,  912.  80 
16a  864.  20 
117,967.08 
146,  820  50 
25a  14a  74 
171,  077.  80 
149,  884  58 
463,  952.  78 
142,  990  40 
302,  067.  22 
167,  50a  04 
117,711.74 
95,  497.  16 
12a  691.  36 
121,  031.  16 
201,  97a  94 
162,  651.  58 
244,  615.  72 
154,  736  04 
17a  567.  12 
100,  60a  96 
228,  529. 30 
109,  540. 86 
145,  033. 12 
186,  908. 88 
275,  256. 52 
147,  586.  52 
95,  752. 50 
238,  742. 90 
232,  614. 74 
138,  394.  28 
304,  109. 94 
260,  446. 80 
542,  086. 82 
67,  409.  76 
106, 476.  78 
258,914.76 
132,  010. 78 
200,  441. 90 
217,039.00 
209,  378.  80 
131,  755. 44 
175,  929. 26 

205,  804  04 
129,  968.  06 
147,  586  52 

206,  OSa  38 
158,  566.  14 
17a  993.  34 
161,  lia  54 
223, 167, 16 
307,  684  70 
149,  37a  90 

1,  330,  576  74 
566,  344  12 


85,728 


621 
366 
1,085 
675 
708 
860 
2,146 
722 
586 
905 
885 
727 
536 
903 
796 
1,047 
1,004 
953 
750 
337 
685 
1,422 
1,296 
920 
630 
462 
575 
1,011 
670 
587 
1,817 
560 
1,183 
656 
461 
374 
504 
474 
791 
637 
958 
606 
668 
394 
895 
429 
568 
732 
1,078 
578 
375 
935 
911 
542 
1,191 
1,020 
2,123 
264 
417 
1,014 
517 
785 
850 
820 
516 
689 
806 
509 
578 
807 
621 
701 
631 
874 
1,205 
585 
5,  211 
2,2191 


71,  789 


12,  787 


602 

18 

343 

23 

1,005 

80 

534 

141 

686 

18 

782 

77 

1,090 

923 

571 

147 

554 

32 

825 

76 

849 

36 

705 

19 

483 

49 

842 

61 

728 

68 

1,003 

44 

816 

187 

861 

79 

704 

46 

331 

6 

568 

94 

1,325 

92 

1,102 

174 

848 

72 

495 

120 

440 

22 

517 

57 

942 

66 

516 

141 

507 

75 

1,477 

261 

496 

63 

1,042 

141 

574 

78 

437 

24 

317 

53 

438 

66 

448 

23 

746 

45 

533 

99 

894 

51 

513 

73 

592 

75 

354 

34 

843 

52 

363 

62 

554 

14 

714 

18 

963 

103 

448 

130 

357 

13 

776 

129 

811 

96 

518 

17 

1,110 

78 

761 

237 

1,458 

665 

210 

46 

342 

74 

990 

24 

483 

32 

657 

117 

700 

148 

669 

98 

488 

24 

646 

43 

721 

82 

462 

47 

646 

31 

642 

153 

592 

29 

677 

24 

570 

52 

797 

76 

1,167 

36 

532 

62 

2,740 

2,835 

1,477 

634 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


210 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
21 
59 


47 
9 

4 
5 


942 


1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
138 
4 
0 
4 
0 
8 
4 
0 
2 
0 
1 
13 
0 
0 
23 
5 
30 
0 
15 
0 
1 
8 
18 
5 
7» 
1 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
5 
18 
O 
1 
ft 
0 
4 
0 
O 
12 
» 
5 
30 
4 
7 
3 
22 
» 
S 
1 
0 
2 
11 

58 

4 

O 

3 

» 

1 
12 

O 

O 

O 

1 

2 

1 

115 

4& 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  1,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregcde  nuunmum  Icuie  grants  for  fUedl  year  /^^— Contmned 

IOWA— Continued 
(FormuU  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Poweshiek.. 
Ringgold... 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren.. 
WapeUo..-. 

Warren 

Waahington 

Wayne 

Webater 

Winnebago. 
Winneshtek. 
Woodbury.. 

Worth 

Wright 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$113, 
131, 

82, 
412, 
199, 
246, 
120, 
196, 
136, 
122, 

86, 
239, 

83, 
131, 

9a 

201, 

83, 

213, 

466, 

8a 


2iaoi 

33a  71 
96a  32 
451.  82 
754  56 
i>77.  18 
49a  40 
244  61 
592.28 
6ia81 
081.79 
279.04 
675.02 
846.61 
497.56 
90a96 
024  83 
577.38 
171.34 
86a  93 
162.65 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$155, 
176, 
113. 
565, 
265, 
326, 
162, 
263. 
181, 
165, 

iia 

322, 

iia 

175, 
132, 
27a 
111, 
289. 
635, 
117, 
130, 


502.06 
184  60 
37a  96 
833.44 
80a94 
069.  18 
396.24 
255.54 
546.74 
460.32 
73a  10 
494  42 
370  96 
67a  92 
010  78 
2ia80 
07Z90 
30a22 
796.60 
456.40 
734  08 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


609 
690 
444 

2,216 

1,041 

1,277 

636 

1,031 

711 

648 

465 

1,263 

444 

688 

517 

1,070 

435 

1,133 

2,490 

460 

512 


In  low- 
income 
familtea 


661 

672 

404 

1,461 

1,029 

1,241 

558 

921 

690 

556 

412 

814 

407 

630 

477 

676 

401 

1,093 

1,679 

413 

468 


AFDC 


48 
18 
38 

723 
11 
36 
62 
95 
20 
88 
40 

346 
34 
64 
38 

347 
31 
37 

736 
37 
41 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


KANSAS 
(Formula  rate:  K  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $259.45] 


0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

11 
0 
0 

47 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34537 


0 
0 
2 
3 
1 
1 

II 

U 

1 

4 

4 

81 

I 

4 

3 

38 

3 

3 

St 

10 

3 


1   ^          St»ti^  ti>tfl 

$10,  338,  310  97 

$14, 17a  380.  65 

54,617 

40,263 

13,155 

102 

467 

tio 

Allen- 

S8a606.30 
84,  20a  51 

124,  104  14 
4a  2ia  79 

lia069.21 

124  64a  89 

89,  74a  26 
14a  787.  22 

31,  861.  42 

49,  366.  67 

186,  25a  68 

34,  86a  57 

15,  964  11 
44,  376.  62 

66,  491.  57 
71,  38a  00 
2a  14a  86 

141,  435.  73 

2ia344  71 

22,  401.  80 

115,  7ia  62 

67.  05a  94 

106,  2ia41 

35,  47a  62 

36,  904  90 

90,  234  02 
44  389.  98 

76,  979.  18 

77,  139.  48 

107,  82a  35 
167,  874  20 

24,  08Z  95 
44,  37a  62 

13,  195.  98 
4a  267.  23 

4  e.se.  59 
96,  27a  39 

7,  345.  07 
27,  545.  22 
88,  38a  71 
17,011.49 

16,  99a  13 
85,891.  11 
63,  649.  61 
62,715.52 

214,  799.  29 
12,241.60 
6.5,  7«a  89 
16,  457.  86 

241,  a50.  23 

14,  47a  39 
217,  OSa  57 

30,  29a  55 
71,  681.  38 
14.116.22 

147,  592.  88 
67,  879.  23 
83,  929.  92 

121,  58a  82 
3a  972.  96 

105,  73a  53 

$112,860.75 

lia006.80 

167,  345.  25 

62,  149. 45 

14a  881.  35 

159,  042. 85 

112,341.85 

195,  884. 75 

40,  214. 75 

64,  603. 05 

262,  303.  95 

45,  922.  65 

20.  756;  00" 

57,  857.  35 

75,  240. 60 

90,288.60 

28,  798. 95 
188,  360.  70 
288,767.85 

29,  317. 85 
15a  523. 95 

92,  623.  65 

139, 324. 65 

46.441.55 

47, 998. 25 

114,417.45 

58,116.80 

108, 709. 56 

111,822.95 

144, 254. 20 

232,207.76 

31,912.36 

67,867.35 

23,360.60 

63,187.25 

7, 783.  50 

126,611.60 

11,166.36 

35,  286. 20 
131, 022.  26 

22,312.70 
22,063.26 

108,969.00 
82, 764. 66 
79,  651.  15 

294,  475.  75 
16,  085.  90 
83, 024  00 
22,  831.  60 

320,  161.  30 
la  161.  .50 

293,  697.  40 

36,  06a  55 
8a  472.  45 
la  680.  40 

191,  474  10 
89,  769.  70 

lOa  450.  10 

159,  82L  20 
60,  59Z  75 

145,  03Z  55 

436 
424 
645 
201 

543 
613 
433 
765 
156 
249 
1,011 
177 

80 
223 
290 
348 
111 
726 
1,113 
113 
611 
3.57 
637 
179 
186 
441 
224 
419 
431 
666 
895 
123 
223 

90 
206 

30 
488 

43 
136 
506 

86 

85 

420 

319 

307 

1,135 

62 
320 

88 
1,234 

70 

1,132 

139 

341 

72 
738 
346 
418 
616 
195 
659 

388 
403 
434 
194 
482 
608 
411 
585 
138 
221 
683 
166 

67 
191 
242 
338 
108 
654 
756 
105 
456 
301 
424 
168 
169 
405 
214 
322 
326 
468 
607 
116 
205 

60 
180 

20 
426 

36 
130 
317 

77 

82 
399 
280 
292 
921 

45 
314 

73 
900 

70 
822 
139 
289 

68 
651 
302 
397 
564 
182 
424 

44 

18 

190 

7 

58 

101 

22 

166 

17 

23 

328 

11 

13 

32 

46 

10 

3 

60 

833 

8 

137 

66 

111 

21 

26 

36 

10 

07 

88 

86 

284 

7 

18 

40 

16 

10 

61- 

8 

6 

136 

0 

8 

21 

18 

7 

206 

17 

6 

12 

811 

0 

295 

0 

41 

4 

71 

30 

17 

52 

13 

127 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Q. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

(1 
(1 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Andenon......................... 

Atchison........ ..... .... 

Barber ................ . 

Barton .................... 

Bourbon . .. ..........._. 

Brown..... . ................ 

Butler 

Chaae 

Chautauqua ... ....... 

Cherokee . . . ....... 

Cheyenne......................... 

Clark 

Clay .......................... 

Cloud ... ... 

ColTey .. 

Comanch* .,    .^.^     .... 

Cowley.. ........ .......... 

Crawford......................... 

Decatur.......................... 

Dickinson ...................... 

Doniphan ..................... 

Douglas . ... 

Edwards............... .. .... 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth....... .............. 

Finney ..... ... ........... 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary ........................ 

Gove ......................... 

Graham     .,....^....,,.,..^....., 

Grant............................ 

Gray ...................... 

Greeley .. .. 

Greenwood..... ................ 

Hamilton . . . 

Harper . .. .. 

Harvey..  ........................ 

Haskell 

Jackson ................... 

Jefferson.  .  .  -_...................... 

JeweU 

Johnson.......................... 

Kearny... .............. .... 

Kingman ., 

Kiowa................. ....... 

Labette 

I<ane . ......... 

Leavenworth ... ............. 

Lincoln . ......... 

Linn .................. 

Locan ................... 

Lyon . .........._ 

NlcPherson ....... ... 

Marion ........ ..... 

MarshaU 

Meade 

Miami ................. 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maxirmtm  hatie  grantt  for  fiteal  year  ifltf»— Continaed 

KANSAS— Continued 
[Fwmula  rate:  H  Bute  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1066-66:  $250.46] 


County 


Mitchell 

>[ontgomery.. 

.Morri.s 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton .. 

Osage ..... 

Osborne...... 

Ottawa... 

Pawnee... 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie. 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward ... 

Shawnee .... 

Sheridan ., 

Sherman...... 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens....... 

Sumner....... 

Thomas... 

Trep 

Wabaunsee 

WaUace 

Washington.... 

WichiU 

Wilson 

Woodson...... 

Wyandotte 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$42,  00a25 

26a  17a  91 

77,  6ia  89 

14,11&22 

129,  20a  55 

114,237.33 

45,  056.  90 

64,  lOa  30 

6a  519.  44 

59,  05a  39 

2a  959.  71 

32,  615.  42 

54,569.96 

101,  941.  79 

5a  347.  26 

40,  367.  17 

23a  631.  94 

82,  855.  81 

26,  371.  18 
131,  84Z  53 

5a  949.  54 
4a  587.  32 

27,  625.  37 
14a  090.  68 

16,  251.  07 

1,  57a  166.  46 

42,942.85 

505,765.90 

57,  392.  01 

35,  48a  98 

63,856.42 

4a  569.  19 

4,754  53 

19,  89a  41 

64,  06a  73 

14,60a54 

31,  241.  00 

61,  92a  37 

la  75a  89 

124,  82a  98 

37, 965.  64 

66,  27a  22 

49,  079.  71 

896,  684  52 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


$53,  187.  25 

373,  089.  10 

9a  591.  00 

la  68a  40 

16a  64Z  50 

152,  297.  15 

56,041.  20 

84,  061.  80 

87,  175i  20 

79,  9ia  60 

4a  214  75 

43,  587.  60 

67,  975.  90 

127,  649.  40 

64,  862.  50 

51,  37L  10 

3ia  345.  15 

106,  374  50 

35, 025.  75 

174,  869.  30 

67,  197.  55 

51,  890  00 

36,  841.  90 

197,  960  35 

22,  572.  15 

2,  319,  22a  55 
63,  824  70 
726,  97a  90 
73, 943. 25 
46,  701. 00 
83,  024. 00 
53,  446. 70 
5, 967. 36 
25,  685. 55 
9a  807. 50 
24,  38a  30 
39,  436. 40 
79,  391. 70 
la  491. 40 
158,  783. 40 
49,  814  40 
88,731.90 
62,  786. 90 

1, 357,  442. 40 


Eligible 


205 

1.438 
380 
72 
650 
587 
216 
324 
336 
308 
156 
168 
262 
492 
250 
198 

1,227 
410 
135 
674 
259 
200 
142 
763 
87 

8,939 
246 

2,802 

285 

180 

320 

206 

23 

99 

350 

94 

152 

306 

52 

612 

192 

342 

242 

5,232 


In  low- 
income 
fa 


197 
1,031 
369 
68 
587 
609 
216 
299 
299 
277 
113 
130 
261 
473 
242 
188 
964 
400 
101 
553 
254 
186 
128 
489 
78 
4,216 
145 
1,770 
274 
152 
302 
199 
23 
06 
301 
63 
150 
205 
62 
504 
183 
299 
236 
2,818 


AFDC 


396 

11 

4 

62 

77 

0 

19 

33 

28 

39 

36 

0 

18 

7 

9 

248 

10 

34 

114 

5 

14 

14 

227 

9 

4,291 

89 

922 

8 

23 

16 

7 

0 

3 

49 

28 

1 

11 

0 

14 

9 

38 

5 

2,204 


Ddin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

62 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


NciJeeted 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

246 
0 
34 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

112 


In  foster 
hookes 


KENTUCKY 
[FonBttU  nfe:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pojrfl  for  1065-66:  S255.34) 


SUte  total. 


Adair 

AUen 

Anderson... 

Ballard 

Barren...... 

Bath 

Bell 

Boone...... 

Bourbon.... 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken ., 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 

BulJitt 

BuUer...   .. 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell.... 

Carlisle 

CarroU 

Carter 

Casey i. 

Christian.... 

Qark 

Gay , 

Clinton .. 

Crittenden... 
Cumberland.. 

Daviess ., 

Edmonson 
Elliott 

listiu _; 

Fayette...... 

Fleming...... 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton....... 


$29, 817, 764  79 


30a226.49 
178,  50a  30 
5a  44a  58 
61, 151.  87 
357,  377.  09 
149,  97a  15 
756,  121.  21 

48,  lia89 
146,  691.  52 
26a  62a  24 
15a  22a  30 

49,  43a  71 
496,  944  52 
181,  48a  57 

80,  544  08 
190,  98a  46 
12a  507.  31 
117,924  68 
223,  23a  85 
35,  24a  85 
62,  19a  84 
325,  53a  92 
376,  894  34 
319,  552.  02 
139,  705.  62 
585,  405.  32 
215,  774  01 
102,  324  38 
162,  827.  68 
397,  172.  76 
149,  29a  87 
13a  42a  74 
211,  18a  71 
469,  735.  02 
117,07a  53 
835,  902.  65 
lia363.  94 
132,  12a  90 


$54,781,409.62 


63a  080. 02 
322,749.76 
104,  689. 40 
109,  285. 62 
652,  904. 38 
281,604.02 
1,  386,  240. 86 
85,  538. 90 

262,  489. 52 
509,913.98 
289,  300.  22 

84.  262.  20 
9ia  670. 60 
327,  090. 54 
144,  267. 10 
337,  814. 82 
223,  422. 50 
208,  102. 10 
409,  820. 70 

69,  749. 56 
110,817.66 
589,  324. 72 
664,905.36 
622,  5ia  92 

263,  766.  22 
1,  081,  62a  24 

389,904  18 
177,  205.  96 
301,  55a  54 
686,  864.  60 
259,  170  10 
234,  912.  80 
395,  Oia  98 
911,  30a46 
207,  591.  42 
1,  475,  099.  18 
20a  250  64 
241,  551.  64 


214,543 


2,103 
1,264 

410 

428 
2,667 
1,103 
5,429 

336 
1,028 
1,997 
1,133 

330 
3,690 
1,281 

565 
1,323 

875 

815 
1,605 

234 

434 
2,308 
2,604 
2.438 
1,033 
4,236 
1,527 

694 
1,181 
2,690 
1,015 

920 
1,547 
a  569 

813 
6,777 

796 

946 


103,550 


17.090 


2;  005 

08 

1,177 

86 

383 

24 

806 

24 

2,350 

201 

083 

117 

4,946 

446 

316 

17 

060 

50 

1,608 

260 

002 

90 

325 

2 

3.270 

317 

1,108 

83 

632 

33 

1.263 

60 

815 

60 

777 

35 

1,34« 

134 

234 

0 

411 

S3 

2,146 

160 

2,403 

HI 

2,003 

346 

014 

116 

3,852 

381 

1,424 

103 

671 

16 

1.072 

109 

2,464 

168 

980 

26 

860 

69 

1,388 

158 

3,000 

491 

768 

39 

6,516 

248 

705 

69 

868 

75 

496 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
82 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.847 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 

80 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

«4 
0 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 

12 
0 


1 
11 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
6 
4 
S 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
15 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

125 
12 

86 
8 
6 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 
1 

0 
0 

4 
0 
5 
1 
98 


651 


0 

1 
3 
8 
6 
3 
8 
3 
0 
0 
8 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
2 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
7 
0 
4 
0 
1 
1 
43 
6 
13 
10 
3 
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Preliminary  county  aggrtgate  maanmutn  banc  grantt  for  ftcat,  year  1968—dxi\aissaa\. 

KENTUCKY— Continued 
[FonnuU  rate;  H  State  or  NatioiuJ  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-fl6:  $255^] 


County 


Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry . 

Hickman—... 

Hopkins.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Kenton . 

Knott. 

Knox 

liarue 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston... 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCracken.. 

McCreary 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason... 

Meade 

Menifee 

Meroer ... 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg.. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohk) 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle 

Rowan 

RusselL 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taytor 

Todd , 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union .■ 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Wetater. 

Whitley 

Wolfe 

Woodford 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$15,  651.  37 
108,  122.  82 

74,  054.  66 
206,  504.  56 
268,  619.  43 
125,  067.  69 
296,  021.  94 

51,  924.  83 
281,  403.  76 
953,  664.  89 

91,  147.  23 
251,  395.  24 

192,  791.  61 
103,  237.  66 

88.  527.  34 

283,  554.  96 

284,  646.  65 
2,  000,  182.  76 

72,  27a  53 
380,  453.  09 
288,  139.  59 
474,  446.  69 
665,  909.  17 
102,  672.  44 
454,  670.  82 
243,  671.  55 
170,  447.  64 
281,  854.  17 
611,963.31 
211,097.23 
330,  930.  99 

74,  155.  57 
239,  354.  54 

24,  438.  96 
327,  125.  81 
330,  931.  72 

82,  767.  67 
312,  497.  39 
337,  339.  97 

193,  394  12 
97,  79a  20 

232,  652.  34 
153,  33a  11 
71,  736.  02 
105,  632.  34 
136,  02a  36 
139,  788.  97 
256,  454.  43 
175,  976.  15 
221,  066.  44 
335,  849.  05 
153,  777.  60 

66,  122.  59 
238,  96Z  61 

42,  914.  96 

67,  67a  58 
180,  183.  49 

54,  047.  51 

719,  694.  93 

1,  410,  66a  88 

115,  022.  44 

571,  947.  56 

47,  082.  82 
245,  121.  53 
152,  993.  02 
288,  557.  85 

86,  94a  63 
121,  176.  23 
142,  312.  36 

45,  977.  24 

142,  460.  06 
159,  797.  58 
165,  996.  71 

23,999.50 
116,806.57 
386,046.06 

143,  029.  66 
386,  306.  37 
116,62a  12 
493,  626.  32 
209,  648.  00 

84,  648.  32 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$29,  lOa  76 
188,  44a  92 
133,  032.  14 
361,  306.  10 
479,  017.  84 
218,  571.  04 
547,  959. 64 
95,  752.  50 
488,  976.  10 
1,  753,  675.  12 
169,  035.  08 
454,  505.  20 

349,  305. 12 
184,  610.  82 
157,  800. 12 
607,  615.  92 
610,  169.  32 

4,  429,  638.  32 
133,  287.  48 
706,  781. 12 
633,  660.  60 
886,  029.  80 

1,  230,  738.  80 
184,  355. 48 
792,  064.  68 
449,  143.  06 

313,  302. 18 
640,  810. 12 

1,  107,  664.  92 
396,  03Z  34 
680,  898.  50 
132,  266.  12 
439,  950.  82 
42,  131.  10 

602,  091.  72 

603,  623.  76 
144,  522.  44 
562,  769.  36 
601,  836.  38 

350,  326.  48 
174,  907.  90 
427,  18a  82 
276,  78&  56 
122,  307.  86 
194,  058.  40 

247,  679.  80 

248,  445.  82 
461,  9ia  06 
336,  027.  44 
407,  777.  98 
593,  92a  84 
285,  98a  80 
117,711.74 
420,  544.  98 

75, 325.  30 
121,  286.  50 

314,  578.  88 
96,  77a  86 

1,  299,  425.  26 

2,465,818.38 

208, 102.  10 

1,  037,  957. 10 

81,453.46 

439, 184.  80 

272,703.12 

502,  509.  12 

164,  949.  64 

212,  442.  88 

252,  02a  68 

81,  45a  46 

257,  893.  40 

281,  895.  36 

295,  68a  72 

41,  62a  42 

207,  846.  76 

702,  44a  34 

249,  722.  52 
685,  077.  22 
204,016l66 
919,  479.  34 
380,  466.  60 
161,  927.  30 


Childien  aced  S  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


114 
738 

621 
1,415 
1,876 

856 
2,146 

376 
1.915 
6,868 

662 
1,780 
1,368 

723 

618 

1,988 

1,998 

17,348 

622 
2,768 
2,090 
3,470 
4.820 

722 
3,102 
1,769 
1,227 
2,118 
4,338 
1,551 
2,275 

518 
1,723 

165 
2,358 
2,364 

566 
2,204 
2,367 
1,372 

686 
1,673 
1,084 

479 

760 

970 

973 
1,809 
1,316 
1,697 
2,328 
1,120 

461 
1,647 

295 

475 
1,232 

379 
5,089 
9,667 

815 
4,065 

319 
1,720 
1,068 
1,968 

646 

832 

987 

319 
1,010 
1,104 
1,168 

163 

814 
2,761 

978 
2,683 

799 
3,601 
1,490 

595 


In  low- 
income 
families 


102 
713 
489 
1,309 
1,775 
826 
1,948 
342 
1.729 
6,282 
597 
1,659 
1,264 
680 
685 
1,864 
1,877 
11,  736 
476 
2,502 
1,808 
3,121 
4,347 
677 
2,996 
1,601 
1,123 
1,849 
4,033 
1,386 
2,190 
490 
1,671 
161 
2,129 
2,139 
548 
2,060 
2,209 
1,271 
611 
1,633 
1,007 
473 
696 
897 
924 
1,691 
1,126 
1,428 
2,221 
1,004 
435 
1,680 
281 
442 
1,193 
367 
4,6«9 
9,317 
759 
3,770 
310 
1,619 
954 
1,911 
6«8 
792 
941 
304 
940 
1,055 
1,093 
169 
766 
2,436 
947 
2,627 
770 
3,242 
1,275 
469 


AFDO 


11 
22 
32 
48 
101 
28 
197 
33 
61 
585 
62 
121 
96 
41 
33 
115 
118 
4,247 
46 
264 
193 
349 
435 
44 
91 
164 
104 
269 
300 
163 
85 
28 
146 
3 
203 
182 
18 
141 
128 
96 
39 
140 
72 
3 
64 
73 
49 
116 
161 
141 
105 
108 
24 
66 
II 
28 
39 
22 
339 
318 
66 
292 
7 
101 
67 
67 
75 
30 
46 
15 
70 
47 
61 
4 
42 
205 
31 
129 
27 
353 
107 
36 


Ddin- 
queat 


0 
0 
0 
54 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
230 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

43 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Negjeeted 


LOUISIANA 
[Formula  rate;  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Aeadia. 
Allen... 


$31, 232,  004.  92 


685,  27a  12 
239,  2ia  01 


$53, 179,  406. 46 


1, 190, 139. 74 
400,117.78 


208,269 


4,661 
1,667 


201,090 


4,180 
1.480 


2,568 


158 
0 


87 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

873 

0 

0 

8« 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 


In  foster 
homes 


763 


1 
8 
0 
4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
8 
• 
8 
2 
0 
9 
3 
362 
0 
2 
8 
0 
10 
1 

u 

4 
0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
6 
1 
8 
0 
0 
8 
1 
6 
0 
0 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
5 
0 
8 
3 
1 
8 
6 
0 
0 
9 

33 
9 
8 
2 
0 

13 

8 

1» 

• 

t 

» 

3 

4 

0 

7 
31 

0 

0 

3 

6 

4 

1 


3,761 


333 
8Z 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 — Continued 

LOUISIANA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ascension.  .. 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

Bienville 

Bossier 

Caddo 

Calcasieu.. 

CaldweU    

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne 

Concordia .... 

DeSoto 

East  Baton  Rouge.. 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis 

Lafayette 

Lafourche 

LaSaUe 

Lincoln 

Livingston.... . 

Madison 

Morehouse : 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita.. 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River......... 

Richland . 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena- 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist 

St.  Landry j  . 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne  . 

Union .. 

Vermilion . 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Boton  Rouge. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$277,  936.  63 
225,  18a  96 
759,  261.  90 
193,  922.  37 
246,  342.  01 
457,  621.  71 

1,  665,  937.  17 
660,  27a  34 
167,  106.  54 
29,  997.  37 
24a  OOa  97 
30a  45&  21 
368,  542.  50 
441,  627.  90 

1,  014,  44a  53 
357,  99&  88 
269,  976.  31 
655,  98a  70 
671,  947.  62 
156,  779.  81 
394,  031.  72 
430,  363.  67 
148,  95a  93 
705,  425.  66 
328,  456.  68 
729,  030.  80 
376,  027.  60 
114,  686.  91 
238,  9ia  43 
321,  57a  04 

375,  421.  60 
669,  12a  20 
685,  165.  19 

3,  644,  242.  66 
867,  446.  52 
isa  168.  37 
541,  115.  42 
990,  429.  12 
227,  252.  78 
681,  251.  10 
284,  067.  73 
89,  234.  59 
145,  364.  09 
244,  470.  90 
249,  826.  55 
177,  408.  67 

1,  865,  376.  94 
561,  957.  36 

376,  269.  10 
37a  2ia  58 
818,  941.  33 
399,  35&  88 
394,  257.  03 
217,  25a  65 
399,  899.  50 
24a  629.  92 
605,  60a  13 
394,  105.  53 
152,  865.  37 
375,  421.  60 
237,  026.  59 
232,  546.  92 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$472 

380, 

1,281 

326, 

415, 

772, 

2,891 

1,121 

281 

5o; 

409, 

511. 

619, 

744, 

1,  755, 

603 

455, 

1,174, 

1,  133, 

263, 

663, 

727, 

251 

1,  192 

562, 

1,225, 

633, 

193, 

402, 

543 

632 

963 

1, 156, 

6,  312 

1,  463, 

258, 

911 

1,  670, 

383, 

978, 

445, 

150, 

246, 

413 

421 

299. 

3,  145, 

1,  002 

632 

630, 

1,381 

673 

665, 

366, 

675, 

445, 

858 

665, 

257 

632. 

398, 

388, 


;,  889. 68 
I,  456.  60 
,  296.  12 
I,  835.  20 
i,  182. 84 
:,  914.  18 
,  980. 84 
,  963. 96 
,  640. 02 
I,  557.  32 
,  565. 36 
,  446.  02 
I,  965. 52 

316. 10 
1,  717. 84 
:,  368.  42 
i,  015.  88 

564.00 
,  198. 92 
,  766. 22 
,  628.  66 
,  208.  32 
,  509. 90 
i,  437. 80 
i,  258.  68 
.,  887.  34 
;,  753.  88 
1,  292.  38 
:,  671. 18 
;,  618. 86 
i,  732.  52 
;,  653. 16 
I,  179.  52 
:,  770. 82 
,  864.  22 
1,  148.  74 
,  053. 12 
I,  434. 28 
;,  010. 00 
;,  462. 88 
i,  057. 62 
I,  395.  26 
.,  40a  10 
i,  906.  14 
,  055.  66 
I,  OOa  14 
>,  53a  46 
,  72a  18 
,  987.  86 
,  179.  12 
,  644.  74 
,  076.  24 
,  416.  04 
,  157.  56 
,  629.  64 
,  568  30 
;,  708  42 
,  160  70 
,  638  06 
:,  73Z  52 
,  075.  06 
.,  882.  82 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


1,852 
1,490 
5,018 
1,280 
1,626 
a  027 

11,326 
4,394 
1,103 
198 
1,604 
2,003 
2,428 
2,916 
6,876 
2,363 
1,782 
4,600 
4,438 
1,033 
2,599 
2,848 
986 
4,670 
2,202 
4,801 
2,482 
757 
1,577 
2,129 
2,478 
3,774 
4,628. 

24,723 
5,733 
1,011 
3,568 
6,542 
1,500 
a  832 
1,743 
589 
965 
1.621 
1,  649 
1,171 

12,  319 
3,927 
2,479 
2,468 
5,411 
2,636 
2,606 
1,434 
2.646 
1,745 
a  363 
2,605 
1,009 
2,478 
1,559 
1,523 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,790 
1,477 
4.937 
1,246 
1,606 
2.951 
10,  721 
4,195 
1,101 

198 
1,589 
1,997 
2,424 
2,877 
6,306 
2,354 
1,772 
4,302 
4,367 
1,019 
2,583 
2,760 

978 
4,341 
2,096 
4,651 
2,435 

737 
1,406 
2.070 
2,473 
a  747 
4,381 
23,  202 
6,610 

997 
3,465 
6,284 
1,468 
a  814 
1,733 

579 

935 
1,596 
1,619 
1,149 
12,256 
3,674 
2,462 
2,412 
5,304 
2,635 
2,553 
1,421 
2,535 
1,564 
3,283 
2,572 

988 
2,465 
1,553 
1,516 


AFDC 


19 
4 

17 

0 

4 

7 

374 

56 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200 
0 
0 
208 
7 
3 
5 

15 
2 

15 

37 

14 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

24 

16 
763 

11 
0 

10 

19 
0 
6 
0 
0 
6 
8 
0 
0 

20 
239 
0 
5 
6 
0 
4 
0 
7 
149 

28 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
87 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


MAINE 
[Formula  rate:  Ji  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


Stote. total. 

Androscoggin 

Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin . 

Hancock........ 

Kennebec. ... 

Knox .. 

Lincoln... 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscataquis 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 

York.... 


$3,  70a  540.  01 


$220, 
732, 
556, 

71, 
138, 
275, 
113, 

75, 
151, 
374, 

68, 

92, 
148, 

91, 
271, 
319, 


375.63 
599.  04 
618.  32 
70a33 
4ia  80 
700.98 
467.63 
782.  11 
10a85 
617.  80 
884.07 
494.98 
578.09 
889.49 
549.  52 
766.  47 


$6,  831,  710. 26 


$338, 
1, 136, 
879, 
115, 
215. 
430, 
184, 
114, 
235, 
600, 
107, 
148, 
239, 
142, 
432, 
511, 


836.18 
007.66 
390. 96 
158.34 
762.  30 
247.90 
355. 48 
903.00 
678. 82 
049.00 
498.  14 
097.20 
508. 92 
224.38 
035.28 
956. 70 


22,839 


1,327 

4,449 

3,444 

451 

846 

1,685 

722 

460 

923 

2,350 

421 

580 

938 

557 

1.692 

2,005 


18.408 


1,007 

a  843 

2,569 

316 

745 

1,251 

679 

404 

720 

1,862 

332 

462 

685 

455 

1,498 

1,980 


2,826 


186 

377 

621 

63 

49 

259 

103 

34 

103 

293 

39 

76 

171 

77 

162 

224 


0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
77 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

122 

0 

32 

0" 

0 

107 
0 
0 
0 
0 

176 

116 
0 
0 
78 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


III  foster 
homes 


144 


26 
0 

76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 

23 
0 
0 
0 

•0 


43 

9 

44 

34 

16 

69 

219 

143 

2 

0 

15 

6 

4 

38 

293 

9 

10 

0 

64 

11 

11 

73 

5 

105 

69 

104 

47 

20 

64 

62 

5 

3 

131 

682 

96 

14 

93 

161 

32 

12 

10 

10 

24 

17 

30 

22 

43 

14 

17 

51 

101 

1 

26 

13 

104 

32 

52 

29 

21 

13 

6 

7 


1.462 


110 

229 

178 

82 

61 

175 

40 

12 

100 

175 

60 

30 

82 

25 

32 

101 


34540 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  75ff«— Continued 

MARYLAND 
IFormula  rate:  >j  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-M:  $272.04] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Eligible 
total 


Stote  total. 


Allegany 

Anne  Arundel... 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  City.. 

Calvert 

Caroline 

CarroU 

Cecil 

Charles 

Dorchester .. 

Frederick . 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Georges.. 

Queen  Annes 

St.  Marys 

Somerset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico . 

Worcester 


$15,  451,  097.  97 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


In  foster 
homes 


$24,  610,  37a  64 


90,466 


53,  716 


482,  168.  87 
660,  056.  20 
715,  589.  01 
7,  864,  370.  71 
178,  933.  80 
174,  250.  35 
196,  647. 33 
216,  525. 43 
298,  571. 19 
301,091.74 
345,  399. 90 
211,  483. 17 
297,  027.  84 
95,  957. 21 
115,522.85 
539,461.35 
804,  645. 62 
163,  128. 06 
364,  754.  60 
236,  681. 49 
168,  889. 40 
419,  184.  09 
324,  927.  43 
275, 830.  33 


714, 

1.081, 

1,  162, 

12,  776. 

294, 

264, 

292. 

326, 

499, 

459, 

523, 

316, 

465, 

154, 

168, 

830, 

1,  305, 

252, 

539, 

347, 

248, 

664, 

505, 

413, 


377.04 
359.  00 
971.00 
630  64 
891.  36 
694.  92 
715.04 
17.5.96 
465.  44 
747.  60 
404.96 
38Z52 
732.48 
790  76 
392.76 
538.  12 
79Z0O 
181.  OS 
727.36 
93a  16 
644.56 
865.76 
722.36 
22&76 


2,626 
3,975 
4,275 
46,  966 
1,084 

973 
1,076 
1,199 
1,836 
1,690 
1,924 
1,163 
1,712 

569 

619 
3,053 
4,800 

927 
1,984 
1,279 

914 
2,444 
1,859 
1,519 


MASSACHUSETTS 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  cj^iditurc  per  pupil  forT965-66:  $295.90] 


State  total. 


Barnstable.. 
Berlcshire... 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin . 

Hampden 

Hampshire- 
Middlesex.. 
Nantucket- 
Norfolk 

Plymouth 

Suffolk 

Worcester... 


$15, 474, 188. 97 


$27, 703, 933. 40 


230, 
423, 

1,  559, 
27, 

1,651, 
178, 

1,206, 
205, 

2,547, 

13, 

849, 

679, 

4,331, 

1,  567, 


810. 98 
543.89 
501.53 
637. 30 
227.03 
885.65 
339.  35 
908. 42 
969.  82 
759. 22 
966.  76 
454.  79 
280.63 
903. 60 


93,  626 


47,065 


419, 

715, 

2,  783, 

„    ■*7' 
2,  859, 

308, 
2,  013, 

340, 

4,  653, 

20, 

1,  376, 

1,  254, 
8,  223, 

2.  6S4, 


882.  10 
486. 20 
827.  20 
344.00 
873.  50 
919.  60 
599.50 
580.  90 
915.  20 
713.00 
822.  70 
320.  10 
948. 70 
700.  70 


1,419 
2,418 
9,408 
160 
9,665 
1,044 
6,805 
1,151 

15,  728 

70 

4,653 

4,239 

27,793 
9,073 


783 
1,382 
5,193 

126 
4,949 

634 
3,665 

783 
8,114 
52 
2,946 
2,163 
11,052 
6,223 


43, 232 


606 

959 

4,036 

33 

4,323 

374 

2,875 

295 

0,726 

10 

1,439 

1,888 

16, 198 

3,470 


179 


0 
0 
0 
0 

48 
0 

37 
0 

94 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MICHIGAN 
[FormuU  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $268.48] 


State  totaL 


Alcona . 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim . j. 

Arenac ....... 

Baraga ....... 

Barry 

Bay 

Benzie „ .... 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Cass 

Charlevoix ...... 

Cheboygan ... 

Chippewa .. 

Clare 

Clinton........ ... 

Crawford . . 

DelU 

Dickinson .... 

Eaton 

Emmet 'J, 

Genesee ... ..] 

Gladwin............. 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton.. ... 

Huron 

Ingham . ] 


$33,  075,  284.  85 


1, 


41,  081.  97 

63,  481.  10 
225,  540.  65 
111,244.24 

69,  954.  01 

79,  922.  31 

57,  772.  27 
106,  929.  91 
325,  472.  76 

38,  539.  23 
649,  038.  95 
120,  905.  79 
539,  346.  67 
195,  438.  68 

55,  221.  07 
125,  768.  91 
146,  357.  11 

72,  257.  54 
122,  538.  08 

24,  266.  42 
137,  157.  11 

99,  73&  51 
175,  526.  00 
104,  335.  09 
223,  494.  36 
58,  142.  33 
92,  173.  06 
121,  156.  25 

183,  076.  79 

184,  730.  21 
177,  204.  75 
317,  709.  38 
694,  175.  28 


$50,  984,  352.  00 


60,40a00 

93,  16Z  56 
348,  755.  52 
159,  477.  12 

98,  53Z  16 
108, 197.  44 

92,  357. 12 
161,  088.  00 
497,  224.  96 

56,  917.  76 

1,  054,  857.  92 

182,  029.  44 

827,  455.  36 

276,  802.  88 

77,  053.  76 
180,  4ia  56 
244,  585.  28 
104,  707.  20 
173,  975.  04 

33,  560.  00 
227,  939.  52 
148,  200.  96 

250,  223.  36 
148,  737.  92 

2, 013,  868.  48 

80,  812.  48 

146,  858.  56 

171,  827.  20 

251,  297.  28 
255,  324. 48 
254,  787.  52 
437,  353.  92 
965,  991.  04 


124, 712 


225 
347 

1,299 
594 
367 
403 
344 
600 

1,852 
212 

3,929 
678 

3,082 

1,031 
287 
672 
911 
390 
648 
125 
849 
552 
932 
654 

7,601 
301 
547 
640 
936 
951 
949 

1,629 
3,  598 


197 
262 
914 
484 
313 
356 
270 
439 

1,308 
188 

2,245 
535 

1,778 
879 
271 
547 
569 
294 
546 
108 
535 
473 
639 
406 

4,572 
274 
419 
606 
775 
819 
737 

1,510 

2,028 


59, 150 


742 


1,467 


3,150 


0 

30 

u 

77 

0 

179 

0 

1 

0 

345 

0 

36 

0 

228 

u 

73 

0 

794 

0 

8 

0 

268 

0 

188 

0 

543 

0. 

380 

3,829 


16 

0 

0 

13 

80 

0 

0 

5 

354 

0 

0 

31 

102 

0 

0 

8 

41 

0 

0 

13 

23 

0 

0 

24 

70 

0 

0 

4 

151 

0 

0 

10 

482 

0 

0 

62 

23 

0 

0 

1 

1,637 

0 

0 

47 

118 

0 

0 

25 

1,000 

184 

0 

120 

136 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

0 

6 

102 

0 

0 

23 

316 

0 

21 

S 

83 

0 

0 

13 

90 

0 

0 

12 

16 

0 

0 

1 

306 

0 

0 

8 

70 

0 

-0 

9 

109 

0 

178 

6 

61 

0 

-91 

6 

2,748 

0 

36 

145 

20 

0 

0 

7 

119 

0 

0 

9 

94 

0 

0 

40 

99 

0 

22 

40 

101 

0 

0 

31 

209 

0 

0 

3 

109 

0 

0 

10 

1,337 

0 

30 

197 
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[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  19ftiMM:  $268.48] 

ChOdien  aged  6  to  17  ytm 


34541 


County 


Ionia ...... 

Iosco ..... 

Iron ., 

Isabella 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo... 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenan 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leelanau 

liPnawee 

Livingston 

Luce 

Mackinac... 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland 

Missaukee 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Montmorency. 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon 

Osceola 

Oscoda ..... 

Otsego .. 

OtUwa 

Presque  Isle.. 
Roscommon.. 

Saginaw 

St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Schoolcraft.  .  . 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$163, 

68, 

66, 

187, 

316, 

525, 

39, 

1,  120, 

7, 

56, 

160, 

70, 

274, 

137, 

43, 

35, 

018, 

65, 

164, 

75, 

116, 

159, 

208, 

62, 

347, 

172, 

63, 

673, 

152, 

1,  994, 

87, 

90, 

57, 

87, 

36, 

48, 

210, 

73, 

37, 

847, 

622, 

104, 

192, 

74, 

181, 

147, 

224, 

414, 

14,  494. 

M, 


U3&  10 
351.  26 
264  46 
392.  54 
061.66 
121.67 
895.  73 
622.  50 
445.  27 
104.77 
287.88 
616.  79 
214.  18 
56i.  51 
530.42 
266.20 
772.  73 
708.63 
707.  80 
828.90 

166.  49 
104.  50 
41&31 
767.  66 
411.69 
787.  67 
763.25 
742.  89 
295.25 
038.  14 
615.25 
245.22 
960.82 
499.  54 
393.31 
154.  33 
16&85 
820.  87 
296.72 
97L66 
671.80 
222.53 
655.31 
414.  70 
084.27 
851.43 
85Z54 
583.83 
667.  15 

167.  78 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$249, 

95, 
101, 
257, 
464, 
789 

58, 
1,760, 

10, 

80, 
225. 
100, 
391. 
190, 

65. 

61. 
1,436. 

97, 
249, 
110. 
170, 
239, 
299, 

89, 
496, 
246, 

73. 

1,031. 

223, 

3,  042, 

127, 

125, 

88, 
117. 

50, 

66, 
317, 

99, 

57, 
1,363, 
776. 
154. 
268. 
103, 
255. 
206. 
345, 
629, 
22,  845, 

88, 


149.44 
57&88 
753.92 
472.32 
470  40 
599.68 
528.64 
423.  36 
470.  72 
275.  52 
791.  68 
948.48 
712,32 
083.84 
777.60 
213.  44 
904.96 
726.72 
686.40 
6ia76 
75128 
484.  16 
892.  16 
672.  32 
956.  48 
464.64 
295.  04 
768.64 
106.88 
415.  36 
796.  48 
380.  16 
598.40 
594.24 
205.  76 
851.  52 
611.84 
069.  12 
723.20 
072.96 
444.  16 
107.  52 
211.  52 
901.  76 
592.  96 
461.  12 
802.24 
585.  60 
231.  68 
329.  92 


Eligible 
total 


928 
356 
379 
959 

1,730 

2,941 
218 

6,657 

39 

299 

841 

376 

1,459 
708 
245 
228 

5,  352 
364 
930 
412 
636 
892 

1,117 
334 

1,851 
918 
273 

3,843 
831 
11,332 
476 
467 
330 
438 
187 
249 

1,183 
369 
215 

5,077 

2,892 
574 
999 
387 
952 
769 

1,288 

2.345 

85,091 

329 


In  low- 
income 
familie* 


721 
334 

284 
735 

1,233 

1,826 
177 

3,914 

35 

218 

634 

322 

1,084- 
638 
188 
141 

3,939 
285 
719 
333 
541 
706 
955 
298 

1,467 
752 
263 

2,310 
656 

7,913 
382 
373 
264 
418 
168 
234 
959 
321 
175 

3,042 

2,189 
441 
919 
335 
803 
658 
889 

1.588 

50,  612 

235 


AFDC 


164 

17 

86 

190 

367 

976 

37 

2,457 

65 
83 
43 

186 
42 
38 
83 
1,316 
64 

198 
66 
72 

182 

145 
24 

364 

141 

9 

1,330 

152 
2,873 
78 
87 
59 
16 
26 
11 

198 

44 

38 

1,828 

589 

117 
55 
60 

103 
86 

882 

686 

32,619 

74 


Ddin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 
0 

76 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
250 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
t) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

167 
0 


Negated 


MINNESOTA 
[Formula  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $28S.18] 


State  total.. 

Aitkin , 

Anoka .... 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown........... 

Carlten .. ... 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa.... 

Chisago 

CUy 

Clearwater .  .  . , 

Cook , 

Cottonwood...... 

Crow  Wing....... 

DakoU 

Dodge . 

Douglas 

Faribault. 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue ... 

Grant .... 

Hennepin... ... 

Houston... 

Hubbard.. ... 

Isanti ........ 

Itasoa .. 


$20,  366,  642.  92 


171,  105.  35 
231.  398.  00 
282.  241.  43 
298.  956.  39 
161.  630.  69 
134.  155.  60 
238,  811.  81 
202,  193.  06 
107,  575.  95 

97.  297.  76 
242,  268.  85 
188,  350.  98 

64.  74a  77 
125.  122.  56 
120.  55&  25 

12,  593.  17 
166,  417.  24 
199.  299.  57 
210,  757.  24 
102,  098.  37 
231,  898.  75 
205,  294.  73 
231.  274.  29 
264.  204  46 
163,  264  96 
116,  042.  67 
t,  265.  373.  67 
152,  093.  23 
100,  391.  90 

71.  332.  26 
261,  236.  22 


$30,  401,  6ia  90 


240. 
369, 
415, 
432. 
236. 
199. 
347. 
298, 
162, 
145, 
339, 
276, 
99. 
192, 
171, 
19, 
239. 
288, 
333, 
148. 
335, 
290, 
333. 
372. 
235. 
165, 
5,  068, 
215. 
151. 
101, 
363. 


977.  10 
878.46 
792.44 
618.06 
129.04 
626.00 
919,  60 
298.28 
552.  60 
156.62 
364  20 
054  24 
242  64 
496  50 
lO&OO 
392.24 
551.20 
316.  98 
375.  42 
86a  96 
086  50 
028.06 
66a  60 
159.  90 
558.  68 
689.58 
504  14 
025.  72 
715.76 
809.26 
889.68 


106,605 


845 

1.297 

1,458 

1,617 

828 

700 

1,220 

1,046 

570 

609 

1,190 

968 

348 

675 

600 

68 

840 

1,011 

1,160 

622 

1,175 

1,017 

1,170 

1,305 

826 

581 

17.  773 

754 

532 

3.17 

1,278 


77,280 


21,880 


3U 


735 
456 

1,206 

1,146 
766 
651 

1,017 
048 
354 
415 
863 
871 
887 
478 
620 
40 
797 
721 
•30 
467 

1,000 
872 

1,118 

1,148 
744 
558 

6,113 
701 
430 

1.02i 


58 

623 

157 

287 

SO 

30 

158 

63 

184 

52 

243 

44 

40 

124 

50 

21 

22 

237 

S02 

24 

90 

103 

42 

03 

51 

13 

0,392 

43 

60 

18 

189 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
150 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

48 
0 
0 
67 
0 
0 
60 
0 

116 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 

146 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
68 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

&70 
0 


In  foster 
hornet 


300 


0 
46 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
55 
0 
0 
0 
0 


43 

6 

0 

25 

82 

103 

4 

64 

0 

16 

64 

11 

43 

28 

10 

4 

07 

15 

13 

18 

23 

4 

17 

13 

20 

25 

1 

185 

23 

150 

16 

7 

7 

4 

3 

4 

26 

4 

2 

139 

114 

16 

25 

2 

46 

26 

17 

71 

1,223 

20 


6,822 


52 

172 

05 

84 
12 
10 
45 
35 
32 
42 
84 
53 
21 
73 
21 

7 

21 

53 

138 

31 

7 
42 
10 
64 
31 
10 
2,063 
10 
42 

3 
63 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  mr 

Preliminary  eormty  aggregaU  mawimum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  /fl(?*-Contmued 

MINNESOTA— Continued 
[Formula  r.te:  jj  Stote  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $285.18] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Jackson 

Kanabec II"!I! 

Kandiyohi. "I  III  I! 

Kittson rr"?rr! 

Koochiching.. 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

Lake 

Lake  of  the  Woods ["" 

Le  Sueur. 

Lincoln.... IIII' 

Lvon mrirm 

AlcLcod ....II""[ 

Mahnomen "I!"'" 

Marshall 

Martin "I"" 

Meeker '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Mille  Lacs """ 

Morrison 111111111 

Mower 111111" 

Murray... 

Nicollet 

Nobles '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  TaU '.'."'. 

Pennington 

Pine 11 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope '.'.'.'.". 

Jtamsey 

Red  Lake lllllllllV 

Redwood. [\ 

Renville. '.'.'.' 

Rice 

Rock "'.'.'.'.'. 

Roseau *" 

St.  Louis..-. 

Scott IIIIIIIIIIII! 

Sherburne 

Sibley IIIIIIIIII 

Steams "' 

Steele I.II""I"I 

Stevens... 

Swift 

Todd ""ll"l"l 

Traverse........!. 

Wabasha '.H 

Wadena IIIIIIII 

Waseca .II  "II" 

Washington IIIIIIIII" 

Watonwan I 

WUkin I"" 

Winona 

Wright llllllllll 

Yellow  Medicine.. " 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


1 


$219,  490.  28 
102,  242.  78 
211,  127.  65 
70,  436.  83 
80,008.06 
250,  529.  28 
38,  604.  63 
40,  082.  32 
173,  840.  37 
161,  604.  44 
227,  863.  21 
168,  404.  99 
114,  791.  89 
114,  135.  54 
210,  204.  10 
233,  416.  75 
119,506.23 
385,  078.  66 
215,  155.  65 
156,  008.  71 
132,  000.  96 
284,  447.  67 
81,  156.  64 
261,  271.  56 
498,  046.  89 
89,  862.  45 
149,  746.  35 
141,  044.  30 
255,  037.  32 
137,  436.  33 
,  459,  139.  60 
47,  336.  69 
267,  479.  55 
244,  975.  73 
169,  963.  31 
113,412.63 
130,  125.  72 
863,  851.  67 
125,  521.  99 
46,  597.  84 
147,  Oea  82 
680,  98a  74 
124,  049.  94 
137,  38a  85 
201,  841.  46 
381,  601.  02 
101,  518.  00 
112,  645.  66 
150,  587.  40 
91,  691.  73 
117,296.24 
169,  794.  54 
107,  182.  16 
201,  104.  50 
204,  809.  03 
236,  117.  10 


$315,  694.  26 
144,  301.  08 
303,431.  52 
102,  379.  62 
112,931.28 
357,  045.  36 
50.  18a  46 
56,  180.  46 
255,  236.  10 
231,  851.  34 
335,  65&  86 
242,  403.  00 
160,  r,i5.  12 

171,  963.  54 
306,431.52 
339,  649.  38 

172,  248. 72 
564,  656. 40 
317,  690.  52 
227,  003.  28 
189,  644.  70 
408,  092.  58 
117,494.16 
383,  852.  28 
712,  950.  00 
125,  479.  20 
219,  873.  78 
204,  474.  06 
377,  293. 14 
202,  477.  80 

2,  485,  343.  70 
68,  443.  20 
386,  133.  72 
353,  052. 84 
251,  528. 76 
168,  541.  38 
189,  074.  34 

1,  347,  475. 50 
189,  359.  52 
68,  443.  20 
214,  170. 18 
980,  448. 84 
178,  237. 50 
193,  922.  40 
291,  168.  78 
557,  812.  08 
144,586.26 
167,  971. 02 
214,  455.  36 
132,  608.  70 
187,  363.  26 
248,  106.  60 
154,  567.  56 
287,  461.  44 
295,  161.  30 
338,  223. 48 


1,  107 
506 
1,064 
359 
396 
1,252 
197 
197 
895 
813 
1,177 
850 
584 
603 
1,064 
1,191 
604 
1,980 
1,114 
796 
665 
1,431 
412 
1,346 
2,500 
440 
771 
717 
1,323 
710 
8,715 
240 
1,354 
1,238 
882 
591 
663 
4,725 
664 
240 
751 
3,438 
625 
680 
1,021 
1,956 
507 
589 
752 
465 
657 
870 
542 
1,008 
1,035 
1.186 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,063 
470 
928 
350 
24C 

1,246 
173 
193 
815 
794 

1,077 
823 
441 
548 
991 

1,146 
521 

1,840 
901 
742 
556 

1,272 

383 

977 

2,322 

373 

681 

665 

1,075 

658 

3,165 

224 

1,243 

1,152 

662 

544 

590 

2,958 

508 
194 

703 
2,977 

540 

649 

910 
1,847 

460 

526 

699 

430 

334 

806 

508 

897 

845 
1,140 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


34 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

95 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

130 

0 

0 

158 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

54 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

238 

0 

0 

94 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

77 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

42 

0 

0 

4,393 

145 

29 

14 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

97 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

1,223 

19 

97 

103 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

185 

0 

39 

43 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

59 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

218 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

66 

0 

24 

106 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

MISSISSIPPI 
[Formula  rate:  li  Stote  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total $26,384,291 


.82 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

Attala 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Chickasaw. 

Choctaw 

Claiborne.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coahoma... 

Copiah 

Covington.. 

De  Soto 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 


$65,  417,  086.  64 


329,  860.  29 

252,  930.  65 

249, 120.  21 

358,  591  04 

126,  362.  34 

1, 127,  889.  45 

224,  815.  80 

226,  360.  57 

260,  654.  51 

132,335.  46 

203,  703.  92 

208,  338.  24 

236,  556.  06 

750,  244.  21 

390,  518.  33 

213,  590.  46 

389,  179.  53 

255,  814.  22 

85,  683.  34 

77,  032.  62 

95,  569.  89 

221,  417.  30 

90,  935.  57 

411,424.25 

1,  199,  154.  93 

661,574.31 


817,  854  02 
627,  115.  04 
617,  667.  46 
889,  091  88 
311  302.  18 

2,  796,  481  68 
557,  407.  22 
561,  237.  32 
646,  265.  54 
328,  111.  90 
505,  062.  52 
516,  552,  82 
586,  515  98 

1  860,  151.  90 
968,  249.  28 
529,  575.  16 
964,  929.  86 
634,  264  56 
212,  442.  88 
190,  994  32 
236,  955.  52 
548,  981.  00 
225,  465.  22 

1,  020,  083.  30 

2,  973,  17a  96 
1,  640,  304  16 


256,196 


1023 

2,456 

2,419 

1482 

1,227 

10,  952 

2,  1£3 

2,198 

2,531 

1,285 

1,978 

2,023 

2,297 

7,285 

1792 

2,074 

1779 

2,484 

832 

748 

928 

2,150 

883 

3,995 

11,644 

6,424 


254,  903 


1183 

2,433 

2,418 

1476 

1,220 

10,  947 

2,175 

2,198 

2,524 

1,285 

1,973 

2,020 

2,291 

7,267 

1789 

2,071 

1771 

2,474 

832 

740 

928 

2,138 

859 

1890 

11.244 

6,  418 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


459 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

307 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


10 

10 

31 

2 

52 

G 

10 

1 

17 
10 
11 
6 

116 
10 
31 
12 
21 
10 
55 
21 
31 

IDS 
2 

131 
84 
7 
13 
13 
48 
10 

983 

2 

74 

42 

123 

21 

42 
428 

53 

10 

25 
237 

42 
2 

64 

10 

31 
4 

16 

8 

105 

42 

31 

21 

84 

10 


834 


20 

23 

1 

6 

7 

5 

8 

0 

7 

0 

S 

3 

6 

18 

3 

3 

8 

10 

0 

8 

0 

12 

24 

105 

93 

6 
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County 


Humphreys 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jackson .. 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafayette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence .. 

Leake 

Lee..., 

Leflore 

Lincoln 

Lowndes 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha 

Panola 

Pearl  River 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 

Sharkey 

Simpson.. 

Smith 

Stone , 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate , 

Tippah 

Tishomingo 

Tunica 

Union 

WalthaU 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson 

Winston .. 

Yalobusha . 

Yatoo 


Ratobly  reduced 
amount 


$412,  866.  03 
71737.  11 
146,  959.  30 
152,  932.  41 
236,  762.  03 
216,  680.  01 
257,  770.  94 
373,  525.  84 
264,  567.  93 
207,  30a  38 
94,  54a  04 
47a  949.  46 
126,  362.  34 
324,  299.  1 1 
317,502.  11 
808,  Oia  69 
211,427  78 
425,  224.  20 
640,  OSa  49 
272,  600.  75 
461,  577.  84 
359,  416.  93 
206,  175.  56 
302,  981.  26 
234,  90a  31 
372,  290.  02 
307,  306.  62 
574,  241  20 
156,  536.  88 
M  875.  87 
317,  605.  10 
225,  021.  77 
205,  351.  68 
477,  025.  56 
240,  881.  43 
290,  932.  03 
220,  07a  49 
291  9ia  60 
2ia  43a  74 
49,  02a  76 
984,  122.  67 
561  017.  85 
356,  Oia  43 
18a  256.  20 
134,  292.  17 
416,  47a  50 
259,  727.  65 
252,621.69 
327,  594.  63 
889,  273.  69 
156,742.85 
141.  ."iOl.  11 
261  126. 15 
264,  979.  87 
219,  048.  65 
551,  174.61 


Children  a«ed  5  to  17  yean 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$1,  023, 

182, 
364, 
379, 
587, 
537, 
639, 
926, 
655, 
513, 
234, 

1,  167, 
311 
804. 
787, 

2,001 
524, 

1,051 

1,586, 
675, 

1,  144, 
891, 
511, 
751, 
582, 
923, 
761, 

1,  423, 
388, 
220, 
787, 
557, 
509, 

1,  182, 
597, 
721, 
545, 
728, 
541, 
121, 

2,  440, 
1,  395, 

882, 
466, 
332, 

1,  032, 
641 
626, 
812, 

2,204, 
388, 
350, 
652, 
656, 
541 

1,366, 


658.06 
823.  44 
37a  18 
179  90 
026.66 
235.  36 
116.02 
ua  18 
96a  46 
999.  42 
40i  12 
6' .9.  82 
302.18 
065.  66 
211  22 
397.  64 
211  02 
29a  86 
938.  10 
884.98 
43188 
136.60 
190.68 
2ia28 
430.  54 
054.  10 
934.56 
775.  84 
116.80 
358.  42 
468.56 
917.90 
147.96 
734.88 
240.  26 
335.  50 
661.58 
740.36 
576.  14 
541.84 
029,  04 
941  78 
7ia  38 
761.  52 
96136 
594.  96 
967.  48 
349  02 
236.54 
860  90 
627.  48 
837.  16 
39170 
989  82 
lOa  18 
579.  68 


Eligible 
total 


4,009 
716 
1,427 
1,485 
2,299 
2,104 
2,503 
1627 
2,569 
2,013 
918 
4,573 
1,227 
1149 
3,083 
7,846 
2,053 
4,129 
6,215 
2,647 
4,482 
3,490 
2,002 
2,942 
2,281 
3,615 
2,984 
5,576 
1,520 
836 
3,084 
2,185 
1,994 
4,632 
2,339 
2,825 
2,137 
2,854 
2,121 
476 
9,556 
5,467 
1457 
1,828 
1,304 
4,044 
2,522 
2,453 
1  181 
3,635 
1.522 
1.374 
2,555 
2,573 
2,  127 
5,352 


In  low- 
income 
families 


4,008 
715 
1,428 
1,443 
2,299 
2,102 
2,501 
1529 
2,565 
2,013 
915 
4,541 
1,215 
1148 
1033 
7,835 
2,032 
4.056 
6,214 
2,621 
4,479 
3,486 
1,994 
2,939 
2,273 
3,613 
2,983 
5,568 
1,515 
863 
1074 
2,184 
1,981 
4,629 
2,336 
2,823 
2,135 
2,844 
2,116 
475 
9,543 
5,464 
1457 
1,824 
1,300 
4,044 
2,522 
2,453 
1  151 
8,601 
1,512 
1,373 
2,550 
2,569 
2,  104 
5,351 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


MISSOURI 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupQ  for  1965-66:  $255.  34] 


Stote  total. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison... 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton . 

Bates I. 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone . 

Buchanan .. 

Butler 

CaldweU I. 

Callaway. 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 
Carroll... 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar ','.',', 

Chariton....... 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay --- 

Clinton......." 


$24,  874,  449.  93 


lia447.73 

76,  432.  21 

71,  272. 04 

109,  8.t8.  74 

200,  236.  83 

99,  467. 48 

114,43103 

76,  922.  41 

115,  108.69 

141,  49a  61 

272,  933. 29 

48a  166. 88 

7a  521. 00 

100,  172. 19 

67,  647.  57 

253,  538. 09 

114, 641.  as 

75,  363.  08 
114  533.02 

70,  518.  75 
131,717.95 

82,  710. 94 

67,  167.  56 
138,  402.  51 

73,  347.  39 


$36,  933,  654  30 


144,645 


125,  159 


16,522 


168,  Oil  72 
114.  647.  66 
106,  987  46 
152,  182  64 
291,  087.  60 
145,  28a  46 

170,  822.  46 
111,58158 

171,  58a  48 
20a  86a  12 
397,  819.  72 
734,  86a  52 
lia222.42 
159,  842.  84 
101,  369.  98 
381  Oia  00 
168,  524  40 
112,349.60 
176,  184  60 
116,435.04 
191,  50a  00 
125,  627.  28 

98,  05a  56 
204.  272.  00 
106,  987.  46 


457 


658 
449 
419 
596 

1,140 
569 
669 
437 
672 
818 

1,558 

2,878 
463 
626 
397 

1,500 
660 
440 
690 
456 
750 
492 
384 
800 
419 


633 
438 
405 
570 

1,102 
552 
637 
432 
638 
736 

1,275 

2,625 
456 
549 
370 

1,323 
652 
408 
629 
439 
711 
465 
373 
750 
407 


17 

11 

10 

20 

37 

15 

29 

4 

35 

62 

178 

253 

7 

68 

23 

155 

6 

31 

39 

12 

37 

19 

6 

35 

6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
0 
Q 

67 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


545 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 
1 
I 

42 
0 

2 

S 

63 

4 
0 
3 

32 

12 
1 

ID 

11 

21 
6 
1 

26 
3 
4 
8 
3 
8 
2 
1 
8 
5 
0 
10 
1 
13 

3 

3 

2 

2 
M 

6 

1 
13 

3 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 
90 
34 
10 

1 

5 
~  4 
23 

1 


1,962 


8 
0 
4 
6 
1 
2 
S 
1 
1 

20 

31 
0 
0 
9 
4 

22 
2 
1 

22 
5 
2 
8 
« 

IS 
7 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  i,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grantt  for  fi»cdl  year  1968 — Continued 

MISSOURI— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  K  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  S255.34] 


County 


Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

DaUas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douslas.. 

Dunklin 

Franklin. 

Gasconade 

Gentry .. 

Greene . 

Grundy 

Harrison..... 

Henry ... 

Hickory...... 

Holt 

Howard ... 

HoweU 

Iron 

Jackson.. 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson...... 

Knox ... 

Laclede ... 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston 

McDonald 

Macon 

Madison 

Maries 

Marion ... 

Mercer 

MiUer 

MisKissippi 

Moniteau.™.. 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Oiark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelpa 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls.. 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynddt 

Ripley 

St.  Charles... 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois... 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louia  City. 
Ste.  Genevieve 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren .  .  .  . 

Washington... 

Wayne. 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$108, 

72. 

110. 

93, 

128, 

86, 

78, 

98, 

187, 

757, 

138, 

49, 

97, 

505, 

103, 

139, 

129, 

52, 

68, 

84, 
252, 

89, 

2,  055, 

416, 

179, 

122; 

50, 
191, 
130, 
162, 

35, 

79, 
118, 
121, 
146. 
119, 

77, 

95, 
170. 

67, 
111, 
515, 

95. 

94. 

72, 

69, 
895, 
221, 
177, 
166, 

93, 
117, 
1,046. 
115, 
156. 
123, 
147, 

69, 
117, 

79, 

77. 

4a 
127, 

64, 
103, 
208. 
102, 
135, 
217, 
985, 
4.702, 

43, 

97, 

60, 

44, 
354. 
101. 

54. 
509, 

90. 

77. 
121. 
187. 
112. 

32. 
164, 
130. 
156. 

60, 
189, 


546.  67 
684.09 
686.01 
374.  19 
26.S.48 
788.53 
103.81 
879.44 
448. 77 
634.25 
7.59.  97 
0.58.  62 
096.50 
474.35 
511.23 
188.36 
531.34 
977.66 
445.  78 
406.27 
159.88 
528.25 
938.42 
163. 23 
320.47 
442.02 
225.57 
710. 73 
613.90 
949.83 
530.94 
061.74 
291.33 
435.80 
351. 86 
273.91 
881.34 
598.98 
886.80 
500.29 
166.01 
876. 89 
512.  43 
246.58 
931.36 
650. 89 
533.11 
223.64 
497. 19 
392.10 
a54.91 
800.04 
221.10 
083.96 
242.  70 
744. 97 
951.  52 
452.01 
135.66 
490.14 
549.70 
926.09 
026.51 
011.81 
251.60 
631.24 
331.92 
871.  89 
354.07 
740.27 
709.  91 
518.44 
194  32 
029.88 
634  86 
024  17 
447.  17 
242.  43 
957.  78 
56a  29 
807.  16 
141.  24 
191.30 
135.  14 
152.65 
813.91 
033.90 
730.  75 
632.44 
805.23 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$158,055.46 
106,  476.  78 
165,  971.  00 

138,  138.  94 
186.  142.  86 
127,414  66 
116,  179.70 

149,  629.  24 
277,  554.  58 

1,12.3,751.34 
208, 357.  44 

73.  537.  92 
142, 479.  72 
749,  422.  90 
156,  26».  OS 
204,  016.  66 

189,  206.  94 
78, 644.  72 

101,369.98 
127,  670  00 
374, 328.  44 
131,  244  76 
3,  074,  293.  60 
606,  177.  16 
281, 129.  34 
177, 971.  98 

74,  559.  28 
279,  852.  64 
195,  079.  76 
239,  764.  26 

51,  323.  34 
119,499.  12 
177,971.98 
180.  27a  04 
216,  783.  66 
178, 482.  66 
114,903.  00 
144,  522.  44 
252,  02a  58 
101,625.32 
169,  29a  42 
753  253.  00 
142,  735.  06 

139,  67a  98 
111,583.58 
106,  476.  78 

1,327,512.66 
328,  877.  92 
263.  255.  54 
251,  509.  90 
138,  138  94 
177,  716.  64 
1,  548.  126.  42 
171,  077.  80 
233.  125  42 
181.802.08 
226,  741.  92 

99,  071.  92 
173,  886.  54 
115,  15&.^ 
114.647.66 

58,  983.  54 

190,  228.  30 
98.  816.  58 

150,  905.  94 
312.791.50 
154.  991.  38 

201.463.26 

324,  792.  48 

1,  469,  481.  70 

7,  009,  083.  00 

67,  920.  44 
141.203.02 

89,  113.66 

64,601.02 
526,  255.  74 
153, 204. 00 

78,  389.  38 
752,  997.  66 
132, 776.  80 
113,370.96 
180,  780.  72 
278,831.28 
166, 226.  34 

47,  493.  24 
232,  104. 06 
186,  398. 20 
223,  422.  50 

91,667.06 
273, 469. 14 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


619 
417 
650 
641 
729 
499 
455 
586 

1,087 

4,401 
816 
288 
558 

2,935 
612 
799 
741 
308 
397 
500 

1,466 

514 

12,040 

2,374 

1,101 
697 
292 

1,096 
764 
939 
201 
468 
697 
706 
849 
699 
450 
566 
987 
398 
663 

2,950 
559 
547 
437 
417 

5,199 

1,288 

1,031 
985 
541 
696 

6,063 
670 
913 
712 
888 
388 
681 
451 
440 
231 
745 
387 
591 

1,225 
607 
789 

1,272 

6,755 
27,450 
266 
553 
349 
253 

2,061 
600 
307 

2,949 
520 
444 
708 

1,092 
651 
186 
909 
730 
875 
359 

1,071 


In  low- 
income 
famUies 


667 
:i96 
688 
530 
687 
498 
441 
536 

1,060 

4,083 
761 
278 
558 

2,656 
601 
776 
721 
305 
388 
468 

1,393 
475 

9,123 

2,153 
930 
639 
292 

1,056 
735 
874 
181 
407 
659 
689 
834 
687 
436 
554 
912 
390 
635 

2,511 
536 
511 
404 
387 

4,761 

1,203 

1,019 
932 
541 
667 

5,234 
639 
876 
646 
821 
368 
669 
439 
439 
210 
660 
357 
550 

1,119 
543 
770 

1,021 

4,552 
19,409 
2d7 
540 
348 
253 

1,776 
533 
303 

2,725 
518 
437 
648 

1,021 
603 
178 
827 
683 
852 
352 

1,006 


AFDC 


47 
18 
65 
11 
41 

0 
11 
49 
17 
316 
45 

9 

0 

224 

11 

22 

17 

0 

5 

32 

66 

35 

2,470 

153 

158 

48 

0 
35 
20 
64 
18 
52 
30 
13 

4 

6 
10 
11 
54 

6 
27 
437 
17 
32 
30 
28 
430 
70 

8 
45 

0 
25 
826 
31 
32 
66 
60 
10 
11 

S 

10 

21 

80 

24 

37 

106 

57 

19 

151 

716 

6,857 

25 

0 

0 

0 

268 

61 

4 
222 

0 

5 
56 
71 
42 

5 
81 
46 
22 

7 
63 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

178 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

239 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NetJected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

27 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

84 

194 

155 

0 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


6 

S 
7 
0 
1 
1 
3 
1 

10 

2 

10 

1 

0 

28 

0 

1 

% 

Z 

4 

0 

7 

4 

260 

30 

11 

10 

0 

s 

0 

11 

3 
• 
8 

4 

11 

6 

4 
1 

21 
3 
1 
2 
• 
4 
8 
3 
8 

16 
4 
8 
0 
4 
3 
0 
3 

10 
7 

10 
1 
7 
0 
0 
6 
6 
4 
0 
7 
0 

16 
293 
700 
4 
0 
1 
0 

17 
• 
0 
3 
3 
3 
4 
0 
• 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
3 
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Preliminary  county  Ojjgreffote  mazimum  bade  grants  jor  fiscal  year  1555— CJoutiuued 

MONTANA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66: 1267.72] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


State  total. 


Besverhead 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Ctrtwn 

Csrter 

Cascade 

Cbouteau...., 

Cinter 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge — 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Gar6eld 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley. 

Granite 

HOI 


Merson .. ..... ., 

Judith  Basin . 

Lake 

Leu-is  and  Clark ..... 

Liberty „., 

Lincoln ...... 

McCone 

.Madison 

.Meagher . 

.Mineral 

Missoula .................. 

.Musselshell . 

Park ; 

Petroleum 

PhiUips ',", 

Pondera 

Powder  River .' 

PoweU 

Prairie 

Ravalli 'Jl'^ 

Richland ..... 

Roosevelt .. ...„ 

Rosebud . . ..' 

Sanders ..... ,... I 

Sheridan .. ......III 

Silver  Bow ....II 

Stillwater .1" 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole IIIIIIIIIIII 

Treasure '  "' 

Valley H 

Wheatland ..--..... IIIIII 

Wibaux ...... ..III 

Yellowstone ..IIIII 

Yellowstone  National  Park  parti 


$3,  237,  560.  00 


Maximum  amoimt 
authorized 


14, 742,  927.  52 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


17,  716 


21,  915.  75 
114,  857.  11 
75,  092. 24 
13,  400.  06 
53,  008.  18 
25,  119.76 
263,  827.  65 
46,  153.  97 

30,  282.  70 
23,  858.  03 
84,  971. 26 

31,  326. 77 

20,  408.  80 
74,  439.  25 

103,  523. 37 
67,  292.  68 

27,  238.  33 
141,  594.  75 

7,  603.  70 
5,  242. 76 
97,  407.  08 
13,  824.  49 
17,  868.  68 
97,  687. 88 
83,  861. 17 

4,  264. 73 
45.  030.  08 

42,  159.  14 
55,  126.  77 

15,  207.  38 

5,  204. 31 
121,  227.  30 

29,  070.  33 
58,  512. 86 

6,  653.  23 
38,781.72 

43,  272.  13 

21,  698.  09 
23,  149.91 

16,  171.63  ' 
97,  112.48 
91,883.51  i 

147,506.51  ; 
119,328.60 

28,  130.  77  I 
27,563.38  I 

174,  205.  03 

22,  213.  23 
28,  662.  59 
28,  133.  66 
28,841.78, 

3,  162.  64 
80,  359. 69 
10,631.38 

17,  678.  59 
264,  810. 13 

0 


31,  858.  68 

162,  506.  04 

112,710.12 

17,  134.  08 

74, 158.  44 

35,  874. 48 

412,  288.  80 

67,  733. 16 

47,118.72 

35,  339. 04 

119,  67a  84 

46,851.00 

29,  984.  64 

110,  300.  64 

151,261.80 

94,  772.  88 

39,  354.  84 
219,  530. 40 

10,  708. 80 
9,  370.  20 

135,  198.  60 
21,  953.  04 
25,  165.  68 

130;  379.  64 

122,  080.  32 
7,  496.  16 
69,  874.  92 
58,  63a  68 
77,  638.  80 
21,  417.  60 
12,  047.  40 

190,  348.  92 

40,  693.  44 
88,  615.  32 

9,  370.  20 

58,  095.  24 

59,  701.  56 
31,  055.  52 
31,  858.  68 

23,  023. 92 
139,  749.  84 
130,  647.  36 
217,  924.  08 
174,018.00 

36,  142.  20 

38,  819.  40 
260,491.56 

30,  787.  80 

39,  622.  56 
39,  622.  56 
43, 102.  92 

3,  212.  64^ 

119,135.40 

14,  724.  60 

24,  897.  96 
386, 855. 40 

0 


119 
607 
421 
64 
277 
134 
1,540 
253 
176 
132 
447 
175 
112 
412 
565 
354 
147 
820 
40 
35 
505 
82 
94 
487 
456 
28 
261 
219 
290 
80 
45 
711 
152 
331 
35 
217 
223 
116 
119 
86 
522 
488 
814 
650 
135 
145 
973 
115 
148 
148 
161 
12 
445 
55 
93 
1,445 
0 


14,106 


100 
577 
306 

60 
266 
132 
078 
285 
141 
110 
422 
153 
107 
355 
457 
345 
137 
626 

40 

27 
323 

70 

94 
431 
209 

23 
204 
217 
134 

80 

21 
567 
119 
288 

34 
193 
107 
108 
116 

78 
484 
455 
651 
257 
128 
136 
702 
108 
144 
122 
145 

11 

367 

53 

93 

1,065 

0 


AFDO 


Ddin- 
quent 


2,716 


10 
80 
111 
4 
3 
2 
464 
16 
84 
13 
19 
21 
5 
60 
90 
6 
10 
193 
0 
8 
180 
10 
0 
45 
45 
6 
56 
2 
0 
0 
19 
130 
31 
40 
0 
19 
26 
8 
1 
7 
34 
30 
161 
65 
5 
0 
229 
7 
2 
18 
12 
1 
74 
0 
0 
355 
0 


60 


Negated 


In  foster 
homes 


600 


0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

37 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

323 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

NEBRASKA 


■[Formula  rate:  )k  Stetc  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


.^dams 

Antelope.  . 

■^hur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Boi  Butte 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 
Burt.. 
BuUer... 
Cass... 

Cedar I 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 
CUy... 
Colfax..  II 
Cuming.. I 
Custer.. 
Dakota 


$5,  792,  027. 93 


$9,  659,  256.  86 


$66,  523. 98 

65,  376. 64 

0 
2.  478.  73 
12,  858. 44 
85,  981.  13 
33,  927.  69 
91,466.26 
29,  708. 22 
80,  893.  25 
73,  884. 15 
89,  234. 47 
76,  158.  22 
144, 465.  21 
20,  759. 41 
26,  801. 32 
33,  439. 47 
38,  730.  24 

66,  770.  94 
102,  867.  52 

97,  841. 47 
42,  138. 50 


37,829 


34,417 


1,694 


27 


1,352 


$108,  008.  82 

423 

408 

13 

0 

0 

107,  753.  48 

422 

431 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,085.44 

16 

16 

0 

0 

0 

21,  193.  22 

83 

83 

0 

0 

0 

141,71170 

555 

554 

0 

0 

0 

65,  919.  46 

219 

218 

0 

0 

0 

149,  11&  56 

584 

584 

0 

0 

0 

51,  068.  00 

200 

187 

9 

0 

0 

144,  777.  78 

567 

493 

62 

0 

0 

121,  541.  84 

476 

469 

6 

0 

0 

147,  075.  84 

576 

576 

0 

0 

0 

127,  159.  32 

498 

478 

19 

0 

0 

239,  50a  92 

938 

932 

6 

0 

0 

34,  215.  56 

134 

134 

0 

0 

0 

44,  173.  82 

173 

167 

0 

0 

0 

57,  451.  50 

225 

194 

30 

0 

0 

63,  835.  00 

250 

250 

0 

0 

0 

110,051.54 

431 

431 

0 

0 

0 

169,  545.  76 

664 

664 

0 

0 

0 

157,  28a  44 

616 

605 

7 

0 

0 

69,  452.  48 

272 

270 

0 

0 

0 

234 


0 
0 
2 
0 

8 
0 

35 
2 
1 
0 
• 
1 
0 
7 

18 
S 
0 

1 

0 
0 

% 
s 

0 

11 

15 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 
14 

2 

3 

1 

5 

0 

0 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

5 

2 

0 
23 

0 

2 

8 

4 

0 

4 

2 

0 
25 

0 


353 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4l 
13 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
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Dawes 

Dawson 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodfce 

Douglas 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin 

Frontier 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield 

Gasper 

Grant 

Greeley 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Harlan 

Hayes 

Hitchcock... 

Holt 

Hooker 

Howard 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Kearney 

Keith 

Keya  Paha. . 

KimbaU 

Knox 

Lancaster 

Lincoln 

■  Logan. 

Loup 

Mcpherson.. 

Madison 

Merrick 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuckolls 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  WiUow.. 
Richardson.  . 

Rock 

Saline 

Sarpy 

Saunders 

ScotU  Bluff.. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston 

VaUey 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler- 

Yoric_ 


December  i,  i96j 


PreHmmary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  i^5— Continued 

N  E  BR  ASK  A— Continued 
[Fonnula  r&t«:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$29,  240.  62 

76,  754. 45 

5,  267. 32 

53,  384.  84 

135,  091.  07 
846,  544.  95 

34,  392. 45 
41,828.66 
26,  956.  25 

28.  040. 69 
31,913.72 

139,  583. 78 

20,  139.  72 

19,  829.  88 

8,  055.  89 

0 

47,  250.  89 

114,084.71 

29,  230. 31 

26,  880.  20 

13,  013.  36 

27,  575. 93 
96,  825.  59 
10,  534.  62 

46,  271. 62 
62,  897.  91 
64,  447.  12 
17,041.30 

17,  456. 32 
8,  365.  74 

18,  745. 43 
115,093.13 
226,  279. 46 

91,  059.  77 
8,  675. 57 

14,  252.  73 

0 
74,  467.  23 

47,  017.  09 
22,  618.  45 
43,  222.  95 
67,  700. 46 

67,  017. 88 
87,  992.  26 

60,  109.  33 

20,  139.  72 
39,  969. 60 

68,  475. 06 

104,  001.  71 

45,  546.  76 
39,  313. 32 

92,  256.  85 
18,  784.  87 
70,  024.  27 

39,  247.  59 
114,321.36 

136,  667. 64 
106,  625. 06 

46,  248. 17 

51,  123.91 

21,  534.  02 
58,  869. 96 

61,  193.  78 
3,718.11 

105,  840.  15 
57,  165.  83 
50,  349. 31 

40,  589.  29 
31,  976.  61 
10,  534. 62 

52,  053.  45 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$47,  493. 24 

130,478.74 

8,681.56 

89,  624.  34 

222,  656.  48 

1,451,352.56 

56.  685.  48 

68.941.80 

44.  429.  16 
46.216.54 
52.  600.  04 

230,  061.  34 
33.  194.  20 

32.  683.  52 
13,  277. 68 

0 

77.  878.  70 
186.  .398.  20 

50.  046.  64 

45.  705.  86 
21.  448.  56 
45.  450.  52 

159,  587.  50 
17,  363.  12 

78,  134.  04 
103.  668.  04 
106.221.44 

28.  087.  40 
30.  640. 80 

13.  788.  36 

30.  896.  14 

189.  462.  28 
377,  392.  52 
154.991.38 

14.  299.  04 
23,  491.  28 

0 

124.  605.  92 

76.  091.  32 

37.  279.  64 

71,239.86 

111,583.58 

112,094.26 

142,  224.  ,18 

99,071.92 

33,  194.  20 

65,  877.  72 
112,860.28 
169,  545. 76 

75,  069.  96 

66,  899.  08 
153,  459.  34 

31,  662.  16 
115,413.68 

65,  622.  38 

190,  994.  32 
239,  508.  92 
176,  439.  94 

80,  432.  10 

84,  262.  20 
35,  492.  26 
97,  029. 20 

100,  859. 30 
6,  128. 16 

177,716.64 
94,  220. 46 
82.  985.  50 

66,  899.  08 
51,068.00 
17,  363.  12 

85,  794.  24 


Eligible 
total 


186 

511 

34 

351 

872 

5,684 

222 

270 

174 

181 

206 

901 

130 

128 

52 

«0 

305 

730 

196 

179 

84 

178 

625 

68 

306 

406 

416 

110 

120 

54 

121 

742 

1,478 

607 

56 

92 

'0 

488 

298 

146 

279 

437 

439 

557 

388 

130 

258 

442 

664 

294 

262 

601 

124 

452 

257 

748 

938 

691 

315 

330 

139 

380 

395 

24 

696 

369 

325 

262 

200 

68 

336 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


In  low- 
income 
families 


186 

474 

34 

344 

829 

3,456 

222 

269 

174 

181 

206 

892 

130 

127 

52 

6 

299 

694 

187 

173 

83 

178 

624 

67 

298 

405 

415 

109 

111 

53 

120 

728 

1,255 

572 

38 

91 

8 

463 

295 

146 

279 

436 

432 

551 

388 

130 

258 

438 

657 

290 

249 

581 

119 

451 

252 

733 

791 

670 

288 

330 

139 

380 

395 

24 

543 

367 

325 

262 

199 

68 

272 


AFDC 


0 

31 

0 

7 

0 

1,075 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

28 

8 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

13 

54 

31 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

9 

19 

3 

0 

4 

11 

114 

19 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 


Neglected 


'  Number  of  eliglbles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 

NEVADA 
[Fonnula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $274.74] 


0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
1,052 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
32 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
101 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
» 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
g 
1 
0 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

97 
4 

0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
4 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
33 
2 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 


State  total 

$955,  057.  00 

$1,  462,  441. 02 

5,323 

3,238 

1,614 

49 

60 

370 

Churchill .  . 

38,  254. 82 

453,  096. 16 

15,  478.  84 

47,  223.  00 

0 

0 

20,  013. 86 

3,  763.  62 

49,  715. 42 

54,  123. 78 

745,  094.  88 

23,  627. 64 

64,  289. 16 

0 

0 

35, 166. 72 

3,  846.  36 

68,  959. 74 

197 

2,712 

86 

234 

0 

«0 

128 

14 

251 

171 

1,188 

76 

203 

0 

8 

83 

14 

241 

21 
1,297 

10 
5 
0 
0 

39 
0 

10 

0 
49 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

5 

Clark 

178 

Douglas .  . 

0 

Elko 

36 

Esmeralda .  . 

0 

Eureka 

0 

Humboldt 

6 

Lander . 

0 

Lincoln . 

0 

December  1,  1967 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  mammvm  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968—CGatmn«i 

NEVADA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $274.74] 


County 


Lyon 

>Iineral 

Nye 

Onnsby 

Pershing- -- 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$21,  377.  47 
28,  440.  74 
19,  101.00 
36,  123.  58 
10,  897. 61 
0 

186,851.32 
24,  719.  56 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$28,  847. 70 
38,  463. 60 
24.  726.  60 
49,  178. 46 
14,  835. 96 
0 

275,  838. 96 
35,  441. 46 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


105 

140 

90 

179 

54 

0 

1,004 

129 


In  low- 
income 
families 


78 

120 

83 

93 

47 

0 

722 

111 


AFDC 


10 
8 
0 
7 
0 
0 
189 

18 


Delin- 
-quent 


In  foster 

Neglected 

homes 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

7 

60 

19 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

»a 

0 

0 

'  Number  of  eligibles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 

Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsboro 

Merrimack 

Rockingham 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


$1,  385,  622.  00 

$2.  289,  123. 10 

8,965 

5,932 

1,742 

72,211.31 

113,370.96 

444 

307 

99 

58,  958. 87 

90,  901. 04 

356 

311 

23 

86,  528.  66 

138,904.96 

544 

404 

83 

88,  743.  97 

143,  756. 42 

563 

364 

141 

122,  354.  93 

194,569.08 

762 

532 

123 

410,  168.  03 

689,  673.  34 

2,701 

1,638 

563 

143,055.25 

253,041.94 

991 

557 

305 

198,  346.  04 

337,  304. 14 

1,321 

874 

307 

130,  433.  91 

207,591.42 

813 

574 

69 

74,821.03 

120,  009. 80 

470 

371 

29 

NEW  JERSEY 
[Formula  rate:  i4  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $321.81] 


State  total. 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester... 

Hudson 

Hunterdon... 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem. 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


$24,716,548.99         $38,426,044.86 


119,406 


1,  158,  564  87 

1,780. 

1,  214,  854.  19 

1,  797, 

686,  599.  42 

1,008, 

1,  881,  888.  49 

3,  023. 

230.  757.  72 

-     352, 

695.  819.  56 

1.  038, 

6,  352.  502.  60 

10,  254, 

542,  308.  64 

788, 

2,523,488.  11 

4,  053, 

188,  409.  14 

280, 

1,  345,  813.  42 

1,  989, 

1,  138,  660.  32 

1.  686, 

1,  521,  803.  16 

2,  495, 

558,  371.  25 

825. 

501,  304.  88 

801, 

1,  791,  581.  81 

2,  636, 

314,  469.  42 

479, 

363,  980.  62 

590, 

204,  925.  03 

308. 

1,  274,  759.  30 

1,  910. 

225,  686.  84 

325, 

,  896.  54 
,  308.  85 
,  230. 73 
.  404. 95 
,  060.  14 
,  159. 06 
,  153.  84 
,  434.  50 
,  196. 95 
,  296.  51 
,  107.61 
,  284. 40 
,  958.  36 
,  120.  84 
,  306. 90 
,911.14 
,  496. 90 
,  843.  16 
.  937. 60 
.  585.  97 
,  349.  91 


5,534 
5,585 
3,133 
9,395 
1,094 
3,226 

31,864 
2,450 

12,  595 
871 
6,181 
5,240 
7,756 
2,564 
2,490 
8,194 
1,490 
1,836 
960 
5,937 
1,011 


59,845 


2,929 
3,931 
1,  890 
4,277 

760 

2.361 

12.  153 

1.433 

6.544 

529 
2.672 
3,047 
3,867 
1,623 
1,355 
3,723 

956 
1,026 

589 
3,488 

692 


52,  645 


234 


2,395 

1,  144 

926 

4,522 

283 

761 

18,660 

745 

5,749 

208 

2,966 

1,777 

3,325 

556 

946 

4,131 

431 

565 

270 

2,111 

174 


P. 


0 

0 

0 
53- 
65 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 
22 

0 


NEW  MEXICO 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


Stete  total 

Bernalillo 

Catron 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

De  Baca 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe 

Harding 

Hidalgo 

Lea ..... 

Lincoln 

Los  Alamos 

Luna.^.. 

McKinley 

Mora 

Otero 

Quay 

Kio  Arriba 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 


$10,  255,  417.  94         $12,  156,  482.  00 


47,609 


37,554 


8,561 


1,  674, 

39, 

351, 

165. 

217, 

39, 

572, 

408, 

164, 

122, 

26, 

27, 

293. 

82. 

14, 

120, 

690, 

180. 

212, 

151, 

731, 

151, 

444, 


676.  54 
237.  39 
965.64 
252.  47 
437.  07 
566.  44 
468.  61 
467.  18 
371.25 
304.61 
30a  12 
460.63 
201.  68 
843.35 
539.70 
580.84 
272.99 
042.  16 
555.  19 
029.24 
642.82 
331.  05 
255.89 


2,082, 

46, 

411, 

191. 

260, 

44, 

674, 

462, 

182, 

138, 

28, 

38, 

341, 

96. 

16, 

137, 

811, 

209, 

259, 

160, 

842, 

178, 

531, 


042.36 

471.88 

863.42  I 

760.34 

702.14 

684.50 

863.62 

420.  74 

823.44 

649.62 

342. 74 

556.  34 

900.26 

007.84 

597. 10 

883.60 

981.20 

123.  46 

936. 12 

864.20 

622.00 

993.34 

873.22 


8,154 
182 

1,613 
751 

1,021 
175 

2,643 

1,811 
716 
543 
111 
151 

1,339 

376 

65 

540 

3,180 
819 

1,018 
630 

3,300 
701 

2,083 


4,848 

3,024 

0 

122 

160 

173 

7 

0 

0 

2 

1,266 

260 

0 

10 

77 

587 

157 

0 

0 

7 

770- 

226 

0 

0 

25 

t49 

26 

0 

0 

0 

2,168 

431 

0 

0 

44 

1,500 

234 

0 

0 

77 

589 

105 

0 

0 

22 

439 

104 

0 

0 

0 

102 

9 

0 

0 

0 

107 

43 

0 

0 

1 

1,088 

233 

0 

0 

18 

297 

78 

0 

0 

1 

64 

0 

0 

0 

1 

420 

117 

0 

0 

3 

2,916 

196 

0 

54 

14 

718 

101 

0 

0 

0 

828 

176 

■>^        0 

0 

14 

545 

84 

0 

0 

1 

2,757 

361 

0 

145 

37 

4,'>6 

94 

0 

136 

15 

1,861 

13« 

0 

86 

0 

494 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

321 

0 

38 

0 

24 

0 

111 

0 

0 

1,137 


0 

360 

40 

35 

0 

0 

119 
0 
0 
0 

190 
0 

150 

77. 

0 

66 

0 

100 
0 
0 
0 


737 


797 


38 
22 
57 
58 

107 

179 

91 

116 

59 

70 


5,545 


210 
150 
277 
561 

51 
104 
932 
272 
220 
134 
353 
416 
361 
243 
189 
274 

91 
145 
101 
316 
145 


757 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  ift?*— Continued 

NEW  MEXICO— Continued 
[Fonnula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  ms-W:  $255.34] 


December  i,  ig^j 


County 


San  Juan.. 
San  Miguel 
Santa  Fe.. 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union , 

Valencia 


ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  lo«'- 
incomc 
fninilic!) 


$803,  300.  28 
635,  101.  18 
509,  769.  36 

51,  277.  08 
222,201.01 
563,  402.  77 
117,646.42 

52,  027.  21 
418,  886.  77 


$958,  546.  36 
746,  358. 82 
022,  518.  92 
59,  494.  22 
250,  999.  22 
662,351.96 
13S,  138. 94 
57.  706.  84 
509,  403.  30 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent      Xcglccted 


3,754 

2,923 

2,438 

233 

983 

2,594 

541 

226 

1,995 


3,288 

2,345 

1.756 

179 

836 

2,187 

458 

209 

1,648 


292 

520 

608 

54 

135 

395 

77 

12 

266 


139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
45  I 


In  foster 
homes 


35 
58 

74 
0 
13 
13 
6 
5 


NEW  YORK 
{Form.Ja  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $416.70] 


State  total I     $120,023,847.72 


$195,  277,  704.  30 


Albiiny 

Allegany V.V... '.'..'.' 

Bronx '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Broome '.'.'.'/...'. 

C:kttar.-vugiis ^_ 

Cayuga mmiii! 

Chautauqua __. 

Chcmimg III"! 

C-'licnango '.".'.'.. 

Clinton.. IIIIII! 

Columbi.t I. """! 

Cortl.-vnd ..'.'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'. I 

Dcl.iw.irc I.im       I 

Dutchess '.'.v. I 

Erie '-'...'.'.'.".  I 

E.-isex "'" I 

Frinklin II II  "II" j 

Fulton II II II 1 1 II  III' 

Genesee IIII  | 

tirecne. IIIIIIIIII"! 

Hamilton IIIIIIIIl 

Herkimer III'I'I 

JclTerson IIIIIII       ' 

Kings '.'.'.'.'  ...v. 

Lewis 1 1. 1  III 

Livingston II II I II 1 1 

.M.ndison .'.'.'. 

Monroe III  I  IIII 

iMontgomery 1 1 II II"' 

Nassau "I  I 

New  York I-IIIIIIIIIII"' 

Niagara IIIIII 

Oneida IIIIIIIIII'i 

Onondaga \'J[ 

Ontario IIIIIII         ' 

Orange.. IIIIIIIII! 

Orleans I.IIIIIIIII' 

Oswego IIIIII' 

Otsego '.'.'.  ".'/.'.. 

Putnam . III  II I II] 

Queens. IIIIIII! 

Rensselaer II  IIII  II 

Richmond I" 

Rockland IIIIIIIIII  IIIII 

St.  La\vTence '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.' 

Saratoga III  II  III  I 

Schenectady '...".'.'.....'.'. 

Schoharie IIIIII" 

Schuyler IIII"" 

Seneca.. Ill  IIIII  I 

Steuben 

Suffolk IIIIIIIIIII" 

Sullivan 

Tioga IIIIIIIIII 

Tompkins 

Ulster IIIIIII""" 

Warren IIIIII.. 

Washington IIIII       I 

Wayne "IIIIIII"  "  I 

Westchester Ji'-',..'.'...'.'.'.'.       | 

Wyoming ' 

Yates.... 


1,  33.i, 
32.5, 
H,  422, 
760, 
554, 
428, 
721, 
446, 
301, 
519, 
279, 
226, 
378, 
666, 
7,004, 
281, 
533, 
304, 
238, 
132, 
15, 
275, 
587, 
28,  951, 
171, 
187, 
376, 
2,  530, 
310, 
3,607, 
23,  852, 
1,088, 
1.  479, 
2,227, 
338, 
864, 
208, 
511, 
368, 
119, 
8,004, 
770, 
1,  160, 
488, 
1,007, 
442, 
643, 
194, 
99, 
152, 
503, 
2,956, 
276, 
219, 
259, 
576, 
337, 
246, 
332, 
3,  117, 
168, 
128, 


OV).  99 
1.56.  46 
.588.  51 
007.  21 
933.  43 
395.  54 
742.  24 
027.  72 
933.  88 
843.01  I 
313.37  I 
253.48  I 
777.04 
033.31 
310.  80 
249.77 
333.50  I 
839.  49  : 
186.  77  I 
575.80  i 
839.20  I 
519.76  , 
785.75 
509.91  I 
861.33 
870.02  I 
244.  76  ! 
471.  .54  I 
960.  69  ! 
804.  31   : 
974.  52  I 
473.01  I 
557  01 

667.  52  I 

347.  81  I 

978.  83 

271.  14 

722.06 

785.  14 

997.  35 

938.  13 

313.  20 

454.  42 

38L68 

565.60 

223.  31 

350.  61 

934.  34 

186.  84 

856.  71 

587.37 

474.  43 

193.  62 

033.  76 

699.  63 

773.27 

495.  02 
03^78 

521.64 
487  11 
453.08 

126.  19 


'J.  DS.!, 

491, 

2.!,  224, 

1,  213, 
904, 
O.SS, 

1,  113, 
085, 
475, 
783, 
429, 
3(w, 
010, 

1,  142, 
11,928, 
430, 
791, 
400, 
308. 
221, 


400, 
933, 
44.  779, 
254, 
298, 
584. 

4.  140, 
468, 

5,  866, 
37,  91.5, 

1,  897, 

2,  393, 

3,  754, 
552, 

1,  446, 
367, 
833, 
589, 
204, 
12,  432. 

1,  217, 

2,  267, 
1,  287 
1,709, 

643, 
1,094, 
297, 
150, 
227, 
781, 
6.  747, 
582. 
333, 
437. 
980. 
545, 
360, 
532. 
5,  955, 
257, 
196, 


910.  7() 
~W,.  00 
.357.  80 
847.  10 
239.  (K) 
S05.  10 
S;{9.  10 
a54.  80 
038.  00 
812.70 
017.70 
44.5.90  I 
048.80  ' 
591.40  ; 
454.  20  i 
034.  40  ] 
31.3. . 30  ! 
704.  00  , 
781.90  1 
084.40  I 
918,  .50 
453.  .50 
824.  70 
415.40 
187  00 
773.90 
630.  10 
747  90 
787  50 
719.  30 
533.  00 
651.  80 
524.  80 
467  00 
544.  20 
784.00 
529.  40 
816.  70 

213  80 
18a  00 

661.  20 

597  40 

681.  40 

60a  00 

720.  10 

801.  50 

670.  90  I 

523.  80 

428.  70 

934.  90 

729.20 

206.40 

963.  30 

360.  00 

951.  70 

495.  10 

877  00 

862.20 

959.  30 

89.3.  10 

520.  60 

265.  70 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
[Formula  rate:  )i  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


^'•■'•«*o*al $49,151,799.75 


$86,  180,  569.  42 


Alamance. 
Ale.vander. 
Alleghany. 
Anson 


337,  513 


323,096 


377,  737.  89 
88,  275.  96 
96,  791.  61 

538,  734.  59 


653.  41.5.  06 
154,  225.  36 
169.  0.35.  08 
940,  672.  56 


2,  559 
604 
662 

3,684 


2,356 
.578 
650 

3,665 


9,149 


89 
11 
10 
10 


2,059 


71 
0 

0» 
01 


December  1,  1967 
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0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

43 

132 

0 

62 

0 

143 

Tsa 

0 

0 

178 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

80 

963 

1,627 

1,136 

0 

-0 

4» 

0 

0 

23 

2,000 


43 
\& 
3 
3 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 — Continoed 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 
[Formula  nt«:  H  8tat«  or  NAtional  average  ourrent  expenditure  per  pupU  for  I9S5-66:  $355.34] 


Coun^ 


Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick 

Buncombe 

Burke 

Cabarrus 

CaldweU 

Camden . 

Carteret 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

CUy 

Cleveland... 

Columbus .. 

Craven 

Cumberland.... 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie . 

Duplin 

Durham . 

Edgecombe 

Forsyth 

Franklin . 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham ... 

Granville....... 

Greene ... 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood . 

Henderson . 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

J.ickson ...  .  , 

Johnston .... 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir ...... 

Lincoln .... 

McDowell  .'..■.■. 

.Macon 

M.->dison 

.\I.artin 

.Mecklenburg 

Mitchell 

Montgomery 

Moore.. 

Nash 

New  Hanover.. 

Northampton 

Onslow . 

Orange .. 

Pamlico 

Pasauotank 

Pender 

Perquimans 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph ... 

Richmond ... 

Robeson 

Rockingham 

Rowan 

Rutherford 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry...... 

Swain. 

Transylvania 

Tyrrell 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren , 

Washington 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$307,  341.  64 
203,  295.  47 
744,  063.  53 
618,  528.  97 
613,  649.  78 
350,  329.  94 
714,  53a  38 
285,  666.  59 
355,  306.  17 
239,  055.  44 
83,  140.  26 
176,  946.  25 
389,  905.  71 
252,  549.  41 
229,  809.  88 
276,  231.  72 
209,  476.  14 
93,  525.  36 
708,  756.  10 

1,  066,  524.  15 
617,  040.  29 

1,  138,  690.  56 

56,466.01 

44,  657.  88 

398,  121.  97 

93,022.49 

907,  114.  18 

686,  392.  41 

1,  137,  169.  46 
966,  009.  45 
638,  070.  40 
617,  56Z  07 
203,  201.  09 
105,  711.  55 
615,  474.  04 
563,  951.  72 
921,  78L  07 

1,  342, 95Z  49 
688,  542.  95 
276,  318.  24 
232,  625.  71 
433,  403.  19 
380,  670.  12 
125,  826.  11 
422,  365.  36 
223,  375.  95 

1,  320,  78a  97 
252,  277.  23 
257,  452.  72 
941,  576.  31 
205,  19&  29 
156,  485.  60 
238,  29  L  46 
324,  7^5.  21 
60a  066.  56 

1,  241,  069.  80 

.  187,517.41 
199,  047. 60 
443,  290.  59 

1,261,897.01 
554,  293. 47 
657,  848. 83 
494,  442. 70 
228,  888.  56 
121,  765. 45 
243, 500. 46 
375,  129. 18 
158,  623. 42 
440,  703.  89 

1,  478,  275. 31 

129,  068.  24 
316,  384.  28 
496,  160. 52 

2,  394,  556. 93 
509,  572. 63 
416,432.19 
416,  868. 45 

1,031,125.99 
523,551.66 
216,  551.  89 
255,  666.  74 
452,  785. 74 

130,  818. 04 
125,  445. 95 
112,598.00 
405,  428. 43 
521,  276. 97 

1,  337,  342. 64 
572,  038. 97 
201,  730. 77 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$541,  065.  46 

358,  242.  02 

1,  299, 169.  92 

1,  083,  662.  96 

1,  071,  66L  98 

623.  795.  62 

1,  244.  527  16 

495,  87a  28 

62a  731.  54 

424,  885.  76 

145,  543  80 

305.  386.  64 

682.  779.  16 

433,  822.  66 

403,  18L  86 

481,  57L  24 

366,  412.  90 

162,  651.  58 
1,  233,  547.  64 
1,  855,  045.  10 

1,  092,  089.  18 

2,  024,  846.  20 

97, 029.  aO 

78, 134.  04 

688,396.64 

163,  417.  60 
1,  575,  70a  14 
1,  273,  63&  92 
1,  978,  374.  32 
1,  749,  845.  02 
1,115,069.78 
1,  066,  044.  SO 

353,  390.  56 

183,  844.  80 

1,  073,  194.  02 

983,  825.  02 

1,  638,  006.  10 

2,  352.  19Z  08 

1,  199.331.98 
480,  549.  88 

405,  735.  26 
756,  317.  08 
664.  139.  34 
21&  826.  38 
739,  464.  64 
389,  64a  84 

2,  327,  934.  78 
453,  739.  18 
446,  334.  32 

1,  657,  667.  28 
355,  68&  62 
274,  490.  50 
414,  416.  82 
567,  365l  48 

1,  053,  022.  16 

2.  192,  349.  24 
323,  771.  12 
353,  901.  24 
771,  637.  48 

2.  208,  180.  32 
973,  356.  08 

1,  157,  20a  88 
864,  581.  24 

406,  501.  28 
209,  889.  48 
427,  694.  SO 
652,  39a  70 
282,  661.  38 
773,  935.  54 

2,  600,  89a  24 
224,  699.  20 
555,  619.  84 
861,  006.  48 

4,  188,  086.  68 
9ia  86L  86 
727,  974  34 
734,  357  84 

1,  796,  061.  56 
9ia095.84 
373,  56Z  42 
442,  759.  66 
787,  2ia  22 
227,  507.  »4 
219,  337.  06 
198,  399.  18 
714.  696.  66 
907.  73a  70 

2,  35a  404  70 
998,  124  06 
353,  645.  90 


Chfldren  aced  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


2,119 
1,403 
5,088 
4,244 
4,197 
2,443 
4,874 
1,942 
2,431 
1,664 

670 
1,196 
2,674 
1,699 
1,579 
1,886 
1,435 

637 
4,831 
7,266 
4,277 
7,930 

380 

306 
2,696 

640 
6,171 
4,988 
7,748 
6,863 
4,367 
4,175 
1,384 

720 
4,203 
3.853 
6.415 
9,212 
4,697 
1.882 
1,589 
2,962 
2,601 

857 
2,896 
1,526 
9,  117 
1,777 
1,748 
6,492 
1,393 
1,075 
1,623 
2,222 
4  124 
8,586 
1,268 
1,386 
3,  022 
8,648 
a  812 
4  532 
a  386 
1,592 

822 
1,676 
2,556 
1,107 
3,031 
iai86 

880 
2,176 
3,372 
16,402 
a  579 
2,851 
2.876 
7,034 
3.576 
1.463 
1.734  I 
a  083 

891 

859 

777 
2,799 
a  555 
9,205 
a  909 
1.385 


In  low- 
income 
familiea 


2,057 

1.288 

5,011 

4IM 

4.162 

2,375 

4.634 

1.804 

2.335 

1.574 

565 

1,155 

2,600 

1,524 

1.531 

1.880 

1,426 

632 

4,642 

7,176 

3,996 

7,317 

371 

301 

2,201 

614 

6,141 

4,015 

7,720 

5,100 

4,280 

3,872 

1,384 

717 

3,724 

3,838 

5,422 

9,087 

4,596 

1,870 

1.557 

2.944 

2,692 

857 

2,716 

1,620 

8,813 

1,702 

1,704 

6,208 

1,345 

1,052 

1,623 

2,  184 

4,098 

7,620 

1,249 

1,323 

a  001 

8,484 

3,603 

4  470 

a  115 

1,438 

816 

1,632 

2.554 

1.068 

2,911 

9.993 

859 

2.006 

a208 

16.100 

a  333 

2.618 

2.610 

6.961 

3,629 

1,463 

1,707 

3,016 

800 

846 

750 

2,755 

a  542 

8,522 

a  879 

1.372 

AFDC 


DeUn- 
quent 


62 

20 

71 

38 

31 

67 

8 

25 

23 

67 

4 

21 

58 

80 

15 

5 

9 

5 

161 

10 

267 

402 

5 

2 

43 

17 

14 

024 

3 

1,123 

72 

260 

0 

0 

12 

13 

667 

104 

55 

0 

15 

16 

9 

0 

35 

5 

234 

72 

"24 

122 

24 

10 

0 

21 

24 

706 

19 

54 

10 

71 

145 

61 

264 

126 

6 

34 

0 

39 

114 

166 

21 

63 

152 

144 

218 

97 

108 

58 

36 

7 

25 

58 

1 

5 

27 

41 

6 

395 

27 

12 


Medeeted 


0 
04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

142 

46 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 
67 

0 
«9 

0 

0 
300 

0 

0 

0 

0 
345 

0 

0 

0 

0 
455 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
108 

0 
23 

0 

0 
142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 
77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
23  , 

» 
50 

138  I 

0  < 

0  '< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  ! 

••I 

177 

0 
0 


In  foster 
ho 


0 

L 

6 

7 

4 

1 

00 

67 

20 

23 

1 

30 

7 

S3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

88 

J3 

14 

143 

4 

3 

53 

9 

16 

49 

25 

385 

15 

43 

0 

3 

13 

3 

336 

31 

46 

13 

17 

2 

0 

0 

37 

1 

47 

3 

20 

30 

34 

13 

0 

17 

2 

310 

U 

» 

U 

16 

64 

1 

7 

38 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 

27 

0 

18 

18 

45 

38 

77 

30 

IS 

11 

3 

2 

9 

0 

8 

0 

3 

8 

111 

3 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968— Continued 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  ^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  196&-66:  $255.34] 


December  l,  iQQf 


County 


Watauga 
Wayne.  . 
Wilkes.. 
Wilson.. 
Yadkin.. 
Yancey.. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$268,  214.  73 
1.  126,  468.  74 
541,  868.  18 
994,  372.  34 
193,  154.  82 
219,  437.  98 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$471,  612  98 

1,  985,  779.  18 

944,  247.  32 

1,731,205.  20 

337,  559.  48 

380,  456.  60 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


1,847 
7,777 
3,698 
6,780 
1,322 
1,490 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,802 
7,485 
3,575 
6,745 
1,284 
1,484 


AFDC 


45 
198 
59 
23 
23 
6 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


0 
47 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
[Formula  rate:  M  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total $4_  247,  497.  02 


Adams 

Barnes 

Benson 

Billings 

Bottineau 

Bowman . 

Burke " 

Burleigh 

Cass II 

Cavalier 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn 

Eddy '"_ 

Emmons 

Foster "H 

Golden  Valley 

Grand  Forks.. .II. 

Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger.  _ 

Kidder '.", 

La  Moure 

Logan 

McHenry. 

Mcintosh 

McKenzie 

McLe.in 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail 

Nelson 

OUver I 

Pembina 

Pierce 

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville I" 

Richland 

Rolette I 

Sargent 

Sheridan I 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman 

Towner 

TraiU 

Walsh. 

Ward 

Wells " 

Williams 


$6,919,714.00 


28,  907.  31 

75,612.41 

145,  664.  00 

22,  196.  32 

54,  940.  42 
20,  107.  02 

55,  748.  42 
121,447.31 
166,  201.  33 

59,  279. 98 

72,  833.  42 

48,  393.  59 

91,  705  34 

42,  076.  66 

98,  909.  16 

27,416.02 

25,  901.  64 

94,011.75 

117,  163.54 

34,  754.  51 

53,  816.  88 

84,330.61 

64,  650.  68 

101,  405.  66 

112,403.63 

94,  819.  39 

64,  180.  95 

166,  342. 39 

71,  062.  85 

158,  603.  09 

120,  983. 97 

34,  268.  43 
66,  907.  34 

71,  572.  02 
50,  417. 15 
56,  908.  20 
50,  285.  68 

35,  664.  49 
126,  821.  22 
246,  947.  79 

72,  205.  92 
90,  256.  69 
95,571.61 
19,  824.  54 
84,  071.  23 
22,991.18 

120,  110.23 
23,  056. 92 

36,  778. 07 

73,  710.  71 
171,976.39 

82,  330. 15 
118,950.81 


27,  100 


44,  684.  50 

119,243.  78 

248,  190.  48 

37,  790  32 

88,  092.  30 

31,  662.  16 

86,  560.  26 

202,  739.  96 

279,  597.  30 

100,  603.  96 

116.945.  72 

$78,  644.  72 

147,  586.  52 

67,  920.  44 

158,  310.  80 

44,  429.  16 

40,  854.  40 

163,  672.  94 

188,  440.  92 

54,  898.  10 

83,  496.  18 

133,  542.  82 

104,  434.  06 
160,  864.  20 
179,  248.  68 
150,  650.  60 
103,  923.  38 
273.  724.  48 
114.  136.  98 
261,212.  82 
196,611.  80 

56,  940.  82 

105,  200.  08 
115,413.68 

83,  496.  18 
94,  731.  14 
80,  942.  78 

58,  217.  52 
203,  761.  32 
398,  075.  06 
113,370.  96 
145,  288.  46 
150,  905.  94 

31,917.  50 
137,  117.58 

36,002.94 
196,  867.  14 

37,  279.  64 

59,  749.  56 
125,  371.  94 
294,  151.  68 
132,  Oia  78 
200,  186.  56 


175 
467 
972 
148 
345 
124 
339 
794 
1,095 
394 
458 
308 
578 
266 
620 
174 
i60 
641 
738 
215 
327 
523 
409 
630 
702 
590 
407 
1,072 
447 
1,023 
770 
223 
412 
452 
327 
371 
317 
228 
798 
1,559 
444 
569 
591 
125 
537 
141 
771 
146 
234 
491 
1,152 
517 
784 


23,  346 


168 
405 
673 

137 
322 
113 
325 
677 
720 
338 
412 
290 
522 
227 
610 
153 
108 
400 
721 
200 
320 
502 
389 
626 
666 
581 
355 
958 
428 
952 
680 
199 
407 
378 
288 
284 
304 
202 
709 
1,043 
416 
551 
517 
123 
482 
128 
654 
134 
211 
392 
839 
473 
634 


3,170 


7 
44 

242 
11 
20 
11 
14 

106 

318 
52 
46 
18 
50 
36 
10 
20 
4 

203 

15 

15 

7 

20 

17 
4 

31 
9 

47 

99 

17 

63 

80 

24 
1 

71 

34 

68 
9 

23 

82 
446 

21 

18 

52 

2 

52 

7 

99 

7 

21 

84 

257 

30 

126 


106 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 


OHIO 


[Formula  rate:  K  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66;  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.  . 

Athens 

Auglaire 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 


$36,  839,  743.  81 


$55,  924.  822.  14 


219,  021 


279,  677.  12 
399,  835.  10 

95,  597.  16 
312,  409.  12 
329,  794.  75 
110,810.  13 
351,  697.  64 
224,  900.  29 
613,  618.  01 

85,468.  11 
102,  359.  70 
398,  651.  25 
260,  992.  12 
184,  801.  08 
353,634.20 


389,  904.  18 
563,  280.  04 
130,  47a  74 
471,  612.  98 
474,  421.  72 
150,  650.  60 
494,  593.  58 
314,  834.  22 
903,  648.  26 
121,  031.  16 
150,  650.  60 
582,  941.  22 
426,  673.  14 
263,  510.  88 
494,  593.  58 


1,527 
2,206 

511 
1,847 
1,858 

590 
1,937 
1,233 
3,539 

474 

590 
2,283 
1,671 
1,032 
1,937 


151,  895 


54,  720 


1,375 

123 

1,779 

334 

460 

21 

1,415 

358 

1,528 

254 

577 

13 

1,731 

119 

1,090 

116 

2,763 

600 

356 

26 

499 

74 

1,823 

270 

1,070 

528 

895 

122 

•1,  715 

146 

548 


3,874 


0 

18 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

55 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


0 
47 
64 
12 
15 

0 


478 


0 

18 

57 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

28 

4 

0 

0 

« 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3S 
3 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
5 
0 
5 
IS 
3 
8 
10 
6 
4 
3 
5 
19 
4 
3 
7 
70 
7 
0 
33 
0 
3 
6 
18 
5 
3 
15 
26 
14 
34 


7,984 


11 
45 
30 
41 
31 
0 
48 
37 

131 

3 

17 

101 

7S 

• 

7« 
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Coshocton.. 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga. . , 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Eric 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox.. 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

.Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

JIuskingnni.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike. 


Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Ross 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby.. 

Stark 

Summit 

TrumbuU... 
Tuscarawas. 

Union 

Van  Wert... 

Vinton 

Warren 

yaghington. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  25ff«— Continued 

OHIO— ConUnued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount  . 


8154,572.77 

186,  112.99 

5,  999,  784  54 

203,  539.  93 

81,  233.  14 

136,  825.  29 
158,  684.  80 
178,  557.  20 
149,  170.  64 

2,  731,  509.  67 

82,  016.  90 
199,  358.  09 
142,  757.  89 

294,  289.  80 
191,594.93 

:t,  716,  405.  33 
139,051.08 
161,  757.  22 
108,  048.  75 
77,  986.  99 
268,  09&  59 
153,  091.  99 

206,  023.  89 

137,  114  77 
337,  353.  12 
378,  369.  00 
129, 833.  59 
230,  690.  70 
408,  809.  79 

295,  982.  80 
146,  423.  64 
622,  474.  1.5 

1,  853,  629.  72 
107,  062.  51 
863,  229.  23 

207,  224  92 
141, 887.  38 
240,  253.  11 
145,  155.  10 
192,  117.96 
183,  515.  61 

1,  885,  137.  54 
61,  833.  47 
92,  915.  35 
326,  729.  52 
102,  405.  39 
88,  270.  54 
65,  195.  36 

151,  037.  39 
164  668.  21 
268,  651.  11 
225,  187.  45 
114138.40 
191,  546.  4% 
378,  961.  84 
383,  126.  99 

152,  158.  87 
731,  229.  18 
184,  359.  68 
121,  076.  74 
887,  299.  66 

1,  610,  872.  17 
535,  124  43 

254,  877.  62 
84  491.  36 
97,  162.  37 

147,  291.  83 
239,  510  41 

255,  984  48 
262,  937.  45 
100,  888.  43 
154  936.  93 

73,  89  L  90 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$212,  442.  88 
261,  468.  16 

9,  %5,  409.  52 
287,  512.  84 
113,370.96 
201,  973.  94 
224  954  54 
254  318.64 
209,889.48 

4,466,662.62 
111,328.24 
284  704.10 
197,  122.48 
427,  183.82 
280,618.66 

6,033,428.86 
189,462.28 
222,911.82 
148,097.20 
108,008.82 
375,860.48 
210,910.84 
284  193.42 
208,  102.10 
492,806.20 
563,535.38 
176,  950.62 
318,  153.64 
634  009.22 
429,481.88 
200,  186.  56 
945,  779.  36 

2,  798,  781.  74 
157,  034.  10 

1,  305,  553.  42 
287,  257.  50 
204,  782.  68 
334,  240.  06 
109,  420.  .54 
258,  148.  74 
258,  659.  42 

2,  951,  475.  06 

86,  560.  26 
125,882.62 
472,  889.  68 
140,  437.  00 
128,  180.  68 

90,  645.  70 
219,  592.  40 
232,  359.  40 
395,  010.  98 
328,  367.  24 

165,  204.  98 
260,  957.  48 
531,  362.  54 
548,  725.  66 
224,  699.  20 

3,  067,  831.  88 
257,  893.  40 

166,  737.  02 

1,  285,  892.  24 

2,  377,  981.  42 
784,  915.  16 
353,  135.  22 
118,  988.  44 
133,  79&  16 
199,  931.  22 
340,  878.  90 
346,  751.  72 
359,  774  06 
138,  138.  94 
212,  69&  22 

99,  582,  60 


Eligible 
total 


832 
1,024 
39,  028 
1,126 
444 
791 
881 
996 
822 
17,  493 
■436 
1,115 
772 
1,673 
1,099 
23,  629 
742 
873 
£80 
423 
1,472 
826 
1,113 
815 
1,930 
2,207 
693 
1,246 
2,483 
1,682 
784 
3,704 
10,961 
615 
5,113 
1,125 
802 
1,309 
781 
1,011 
1,013 
11,559 
339 
493 
1,852 
550 
502 
355 
860 
910 
1,547 
1,286 
647 
1,022 
2,081 
2,149 
880 
4182 
1,010 
653 
5,036 
9,313 
3,074 
1,383 
466 
524 
783 
1,335 
1,358 
1,409 
541 
833 
390 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


In  low- 
income 
families 


755 
882 
19,  323 
1,039 
401 
653 
752 
857 
744 
9,676 
430 
965 
694 
1,360 
938 
H370 
706 
824 
561 
399 
1,354 
736 
1,064 
650 
1,525 
1,727 
652 
851 
1,706 
1,391 
714 
2,486 
6,759 
496 
3,982 
916 
710 
1,250 
771 
933 
823 
7,189 
312 
469 
1,451 
498 
432 
341 
727 
795 
1,194 
978 
542 
1,015 
1,642 
1,709 
757 
3,101 
848 
603 
3,914 
6,960 
2,339 
1,294 
423 
418 
735 
1,101 
1,243 
1,327 
524 
741 
372 


AFDC 


20 
68 
17,  473 
61 
13 
89 
76 
76 
31 
6,569 
0 
133 
57 
197 
118 
7,368 
11 
21 
13 
24 
92 
51 
39 
132 
387 
408 
13 
281 
735 
144 
26 
958 
3553 
89 
910 
142 
67 
34 
10 
20 
184 
3,568 
19 
11 
290 
36 
60 
9 
93 
59 
350 
223 
67 
4 
283 
364 
92 
972 
82 
10 
834 
2,470 
617 
59 
34 
15 
48 
166 
17 
18 
10 
46 
7 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


OKLAHOMA 
[Formula  rate:  ',i  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pt^ill  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


0 
0 
161 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
82 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
187 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0" 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
118 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


10 
50 

4i9 
18 
29 
38 
0 
48 
27 

408 

0 

13 

0 

36 

33 

513 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23 

21 

15 

61 

33 

30 

376 

29 

0 

30 

0 

13 

0 

32 

0 

234 

0 

0 

40 
0 
0 
0 

40 

24 
0 
0 

20 
0 

16 
0 
0 

71 

45 

33 

91 
237 

43 
0 
0 

78 
0 

35 

88 

34 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


State  total. 


Adair 

Alfalfa.. 

Atok.i 

Beaver 

Beckham. 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo... 


*18,  271,  999.  93 


375,  586.  46 
27,  601.  68 
278,  480  94 
33,  244  53 
122,  216.  13 
118,207.04 
360,  405.  47 
422,  873.  64 


$29,036,498.78 


620, 731. 54 
40,  854.  40 
417,991.58 
47,  493. 24 
187, 164. 22 
173,  375. 86 
652,811.10 
663,628.66 


113, 717 


2,431 
160 

1,637 
186 
733 
679 

2,165 

2,599 


84,779 


1,678 
147 

1,386 
180 
689 
696 

1,762 

2,027 


26,657 


671 
10 

249 
5 

141 
66 

385 

534 


70 


1,254 


80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


47 
24 
1,652 
8 
1 
11 
53 
15 
20 
758 
6 
4 
21 
80 
10 
1,191 
25 
28 
6 
0 
26 
39 
10 
33 
18 
72 
5 
93 
27 
86 
11 
230 
273 
1 
221 
37 
25 
12 
0 
26 
6 
548 
8 
13 
71 
16 
10 
5 
O 
32 
3 
85 
10 
3 
140 
76 
31 
38 
35 
7 
197 
528 
75 
30 
9 
13 
0 
33 
10 
30 
7 
46 
11 


957 


2 
3 

2 

1 

3 

17 

18 

38 
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County 


Canadian 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Cimarron 

Cleveland 

Coal 

Comanche 

Cotton 

Craig. 

Creek 

Custer 

Delaware 

Dewey 

Bllia..... 

Garfield 

Garvin.... 

Grady 

Grant 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

HaskelL 

Hughes 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnston 

Kay 

Kingfisher 

Kiowa . 

Latimer.' 

Le  Flore. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love 

MeClain 

McCurtain... 

Mclntoah 

Major . 

MarshaU 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 
Pushmataha.  . 
Roger  Mills... 

Rogers 

Seminole . 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

Tillman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington . 

Washita ;. 

Woods , 

Woodward...., 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$117, 

361, 

320, 

308. 

18, 

131, 

109, 

420, 

81, 

119, 

310, 

103, 

270, 

62, 

29, 

192, 

241, 

228, 

40, 

63, 

68, 

30, 

209, 

233. 

252, 

91. 

142, 

220, 

74, 

149, 

135, 
457, 
203, 
164, 

87, 
118, 
546, 
315, 

37. 

88, 
233, 
107. 
703. 

54, 

73, 
230, 
2,  134. 
^86. 
192, 
211, 

85, 
135, 
394. 
204. 
274, 
183, 

53, 
143, 
379, 
329. 
195, 

65. 

263, 

1,600, 

254, 

106. 

97, 

47, 

40, 


364.  86 
593.  .-)2 
587.  38 
093.  48 
626.  66 
867.  96 
0OZ58 
537.  52 
170.  89 
586.  11 
194.  38 
743.  14 
400.67 
480.  36 
899.  67 
063.  19 
394.  08 
487.  01 
534.  40 
221.  04 
672.  57 
040.  08 
578.  74 
733.  57 
220.  60 
895.02 
093.  73 
915.81 
774.  69 
281.  70 
761.  99 
62.5.  37 
987.09 
142.  27 
401.  13 
309.72 
021.  76 
42&07 
968.  25 
396.  79 
747.  03 
917.  50 
92Z  10 
948.  08 
179.04 
248  01 
320.54 
618.  11 
152.  32 
468,  46 
728.  56 
251.04 
785.78 
702.  32 
510.  57 
407.42 
479.  89 
077.  20 
606.75 
970.  48 
739. 77 
008.18 
773.56 
063.91 
518. 10 
883.23 
576. 19 
313.61 
368.34 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$183, 

579, 

539, 
629, 

27, 
207. 

168, 
666, 

119, 

181, 
494, 
176, 
442, 

91, 

43, 
299, 
379, 
364. 

60. 

99, 
112, 

43, 
311, 
352, 
407, 
138. 
209, 
335, 
108, 
230, 
219, 
737, 
308, 
255, 
131, 
188, 
852, 
479, 

55, 

128, 

376, 

170, 

1,  132. 

83. 

112, 

339, 

3,  710, 

763, 

291, 

322, 

124, 

208, 

586, 

319, 

414. 

289, 

80, 

225, 

584, 

638, 

296, 

95, 

392. 

2,  678. 

393, 

162, 

145, 

73, 

S7, 


078.  78 
877.  14 
788.  76 
413.  10 
321.38 
591.  42 
524.  40 
692.74  I 
754.46 
036.06 
593.  .58  I 
184.60 
248.88 
1.56.38  I 
66a  14 
513.  82 
945.  92  I 
114.84 

515.  58 
327.  26 
094.26 
152.  46 
259.  46 
879  88 
267.  30 
394.  28 
634.  14 

516.  76 
00&82 
57Z02 
081.  72 
932.  60 
961.  40 
595.  34 

5oa  10 

696.26 
385.  60 
783.  86 
664.  12 
1«0.  68 
371.  16 
056.  44 
943.  58 
240.  84 
604.94 
602.  20 
345.  54 
466.  60 
34Z94 
494.  42 
605.  92 
868.  12 
515  98 
941.  02 
927  50 
044.  88 
432.  10 
975.  90 
983.  94 
256.  72 
705.  08 
241.82 
712.92 
005.  92 
478.  94 
651.58 
799.  14 
282.58 
196. 16 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


717 

2,271   1 

2,  114 

2,465  I 

107 

813 

660  : 

2.611  i 
469  ! 
709 
1,937 

690  I 
1,732 
3.i7  I 
171   I 

1,  173 

1,488  I 

1,426  I 
237  I 
389  I 
439 
169 

1,219 

1.382 

1,595 
542 
821 

1,314 
423 
903 
858 

2.890 

1.210 

1,001 
515 
739 

3,340 

1,879 
218 
502 

1,474 
666 

4,437 
326 
441 

1,330 
14,531 

2,990 

1,  141 

1,263 
488 
818 

2,297 

1,253 

1,625 

1,132 
315 
885 

2,291 

2,108 

1,162 
373 

1,538 
10,488 

1,541 
637 
571 
287 
224 


601 
1,594 
1,416 
1,810 
96 
.584 
561 
1,969 
404 
608 
1,483 
421 
1,216 
324 
164 
958 
1,220 
1,105 
219 
320 
279 
164 
1,042 
1,250 
1,  190 
4S8 
670 
1,024 
389 
760 
656 
2,146 
1,036 
686 
452 
634 
2.360 
1,558 
211 
427 
1,124 
516 
3,245 
301 
378 
1,130 
8,664 
2,224 
987 
1,106 
419 
673 
1,929 
1,014 
1,311 
908 
264 
694 
1,746 
1,527 
999 
341 
1,149 
6,562 
1,222 
538 
607 
256 
205 


AFDC 


93 
659 
596 
581 
9 
196 
97 
626 
63 
89 
435 
262 
431 
23 
4 
198 
261 
310 
18 
67 
109 
4 
177 
130 
382 
74 
149 
176 
28 
139 
199 
738 
169 
251 
62 
99 
973 
309 
6 
74 
326 
144 
1,105 
25 
62 
195 
5,474 
763 
145 
151 
64 
140 
335 
237 
291 
•219 
44 
172 
603 
539 
151 
26 
242 
3,480 
304 
91 
65- 
31 
16 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 

■0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


OREGON 
(Fonnula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $293.44] 


State  totia. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas. 

Clatsa 

Columli 

Coos. 

Crook 

•Curry 

Deschute*. 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant 

Harney.... 


$7,563,971.00 


76,  234. 44 

78,  842. 36 

454,  703.  99 

121.512.94 

95,  848. 36 

184,  180.  53 

56,  902.  98 

34,  465.  02 

126,  824.  29 

252,  697.  99 

10,  410.  93 

19,  271.  28 

29,047.90 


$U,  284,  822. 08 


f 


105,  638.  40 

116,  202.  24 

665,521.92 

167.  260.  80 

145,  839.  68 

281,  995.  84 

90,  966.  40 

56,  047.  04 

182,  226.  24 

406,  120.  96 

13,791.68 

25,  529.  28 

39,  027. 62 


38,457 


360 
396 

2,268 
570 
497 
961 
810 
191 
621 

1,384 

47 

87 

133 


23,933 


279 

266 

1,549 

438 

311 

675 

228 

116 

477 

799 

46 

71 

121 


11,606 


67 

94 

555 

61 

118 

225 

69 

57 

110 

468 

0 

12 

6 


95 


0 

0 

85 

63 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

24 

0 

0 

146 

292 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


186 


0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


23 

18 

17 

11 

2 

33 

2 

16 

2 

12 

19 

7 

9 

10 

3 

7 

7 

11 

0 

2 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

19 

6 

4 

3 

6 

5 

17 
1 
6 
7 
2 
1 
1 

24 
6 

67 
0 
1 

'5 

130 
3 
9 
6 
5 
5 

33 
2 

23 
5 
7 

19 
8 

18 

12 

« 

1 

137 

U 
8 
f 
0 
8 


2,637 


14 
36 
139 
71 
68 
•1 
13 
18 
84 

m 

1 

4 
7 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  Jar  ^fiscal  year  1968 — Continued 

OREGON— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $293.44] 


County 


Hood  River 

Jtckson 

Jefferson 

Josephine... 

Klamath 

Uke 

L«ne 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 

Sberman 

tHlamook.. 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wallowa 

Wasco 

Washington. 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$40,  052. 92 
297.  150. 13 

36.911.60 
147,  258.  43 
195.  643.  43 

29,  626. 90 
524.721.59 
124,  402.  79 
266,  013. 13 
185,  117.01 
726,  024.  37 

15,  908.  45 

2,  240,  526.  36 

149.  675.  56 

5.  316. 22 

71.  925.  14 
198.  336.  87 

70.  062.  40 

23.  434.  63 

84,  792. 89 

345,  423. 99 

8,  669. 06 

236,  034.  12 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$56,  340.  48 
431,  650.  24 

55,  460.  16 
206,  288.  32 
288,  158.  08 

42,  255.  36 
786,712.64 
179,  291.  84 
396,  144.  00 
288,  158.  08 
1,  120,  647.  36 

24,  355.  52 

3,  340,  227.  52 

241,  207.  68 

7,  042.  56 

102.  117.  12 

296.  374.  40 

98,008.96 

30,  224.  32 
123,  538.  24 
495,  326.  72 

12,031.04 
367,  093.  44 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


192 

1,471 
189 
703 
982 
144 

2,681 
611 

1,350 
982 

3,819 

83 

11,383 

822 

24 

348 

1,010 
334 
103 
421 

1,688 
41 

1,251 


156 

1,107 
130 
478 
•182 
IIS 

1,683 
425 
882 
664 

2,326 
64 

5,620 
561 
24 
274 
647 
262 
93 
346 

1,199 

35 

784 


29 

278 

40 

206 

234 

21 

784 

140 

381 

299 

1,319 

17 

4,702 

213 

0 

52 

262 

47 

8 

63 

286 

6 

388 


!      DeUn- 

In  foster 

1      quent 

i 

Neglected 

homes 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

214 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

"    19 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

2 

95 

86 

880 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

101 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

12 

0 

75 

128 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79 

PENNSYLVANIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $268.78] 


SUte  total. 


Adams . 

Allegheny ... 

Armstrong....;.. 

Besver. 

Bedford 

Boks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron.. 

Carbon......... 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia .. 

Crawford 

Cumberland .. 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Payette 

Forest 

FrankUn 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana........ 

Jifferson I 

Juniata 

I<aekawaiu)a 

I^uieaster .., 

Lawrence ..., 

Lebanon......... 

Lehigh 

Luieme ., 

Lreoming ... 

MeKean ... 

Mercer . 

Mifflin ,,YJ. 

Monroe ."! 

Montgomery..... 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 
Perry 

Philadelphia.  "I! 
Pike. 

Potter..      

SchuylkUI...;ii; 
Snyder.......... 

Somerset...."!! 

Sullivan 

Susquchannsl^I" 
Tioga 


$50,  099,  478.  82 


183,  791.  18 
6,715,509.05 
418.  950.  77 
650,  116.29 
295,  092.  86 
688,  559.  58 

598,  594.  77 
331,610.82 

599,  245. 72 
369.  521.  20 

1,218,  112.01 

16,  646.  02 

218,  637. 99 

247,  977.  09 

559,  213. 41 

188,  387.  36 

530,  859.  42 

146.203.73 

185.  059.  76 

428,  808. 52 

333.  761.  19 

1.  218,  284. 10 

1,  564,  925.  62 

72.  362.  38 

1,  024,  455. 51 

2,  003,  877. 49 

21,  324.  44 
375,  561.  83 

98,  16a  66 
359,  147.  36 
354,  707.  49 
476,  829.  89 
265,  594.  73 

96,  42a  48 
978,  414.  10 
831,  608.  85 
/  420,  570.  48 
205,  972.  52 
421,  476.  68 
1.  874.  748.  17 
417,  435.  45 
228,  977.  23 
556,  827.  68 
337,  506.  40 
125,  79&  49 
705,  569.  17 

45,  695.  14 

518,  440.  68 

526.  76a  69 

145,  256l  99 

12,  752,  346.  80 

26,  297.  70 
123,  836.  80 
90a  801.  84 
108,  362.  55 
653,  282.  12 

35,  705.  37 
182,  864.  48 
198,  54a  74 


873,  441, 17&  42 


273,  239 


273,  080.  48 
9,  785,  742.  24 
597,  229.  16 
925,  947.  10 
421,  984.  60 
986,  ISa  82 
867,  621.  84 
495,  899.  10 
976,  477.  74 
520.  895.  64 
1,  752,  714.  38 
19.  889.  72 
306.  946.  76 
356,  13a  50 
795,  051.  24 
273,  61&  04 
743.  445.  48 
215.  561.  56 
260,  985.  38 
592,  92a  68 
475,  20a  04 

1,  780,  129.  94 

2,  328,  172.  36 
105,  630.  54 

1,  475.  870.  98 

2,  883.  471.  84 

30,  lOa  36 
540,  785.  36 
141,  37a  28 
533,  797.  08 
605,  037.  62 
662,  542.  70 
385,  161.  74 
147,  560.  22 
1,  385.  829. 68 

1,  204,  671.  96 
608.  517.  92 
294.  045.  32 
651,791.50 

2,  637,  806.  92 
680,  296.  02 
309,  097.  00 
798.  814. 16 
465,  258. 18 

177,  663.  58 
1,  029,  696.  18 

58,  862.  82 

759,  572.  28 

769,  517.  14 

206.  96a  60 

19,  533.  586.  50 

42,  736.  02 

178,  73a  70 
1,  298,  744.  96 

160,  461.  66 
935,  085.  62 
52,412.  10 
272.811.70 
275,  76a  28 


1,016 
36,408 
2,222 
3,445 
1,570 
3,669 
3,228 
1,845 
3,633 
1,938 
6,521 
74 
1,142 
1,325 
2,958 
1,018 
2,766 

802 

971 
2,206 
1,768 
6,623 
8,662 

393 

5,491 

10,728 

112 
2,012 
"526 
1,986 
1,879 
2.465 
1,433 

549 
5,156 
4,482 
2,264 
1,094 
2,425 
9,814 
2,159 
1,150 
2,972 
1,731 

661 
3,831 

219 
2,826 
2,863 

770 
72,  675 

159 

665 
4,832 

597 
3,479 

195 
1,015 
1,026 


175,  394 


721 
20,434 
1,812 
2,403 
1,287 
2,615 
2,328 
1,142 
2,373 
1,589 
5,230 
69 

940 
1,090 
2,288 

813 
2,076 

587 

779 
1,740 
1,261 
3,006 
5,395 

316 
3,717 
7,234 

109 
1,601 

444 
1,244 
1,450 
1,840 
1,117 

435 
3,805 
3,470 
1,641 

889 
1,728 
7,938 
1,672 

775 
1,866 
1,348 

547 
2,645 

194 
2,116 
2,399 

542 
35,221 

128 

494 
3,938 

513 
2,838 

150 

719 

760 


80,788 

3,106 

5,118 

8,743 

191 

0 

61 

43 

14,527 

338 

331 

778 

363 

0 

0 

47 

895 

49 

32 

66 

263 

0 

0 

ao 

586 

61 

263 

IM 

707 

0 

81 

112 

622 

0 

0 

81 

677 

250 

200 

183 

227 

0 

90 

S2 

1,179 

39 

0 

73 

0 

0 

0 

5 

141 

20 

0 

32 

191 

0 

0 

44 

504 

0 

0 

166 

200 

0 

0 

5 

611 

0 

15 

•4 

169 

0 

0 

46 

122 

0 

0 

70 

311 

0 

76 

79 

236 

0 

49 

228 

1,989 

0 

1,324 

304 

2;  375 

462 

181 

259 

64 

0 

0 

13 

1,414 

94 

38 

228 

3,416 

0 

0 

78 

3 

0 

0 

0 

197 

0 

9 

95 

•76 

0 

0 

6 

649 

36 

0 

57 

361 

10 

110 

40 

677 

0 

0 

48 

286 

0 

0 

30 

111 

0 

0 

3 

1,206 

50 

16 

79 

675 

0 

96 

242 

669 

0 

0 

64 

132 

0 

12 

81 

405 

0 

133 

169 

1,685 

0 

94 

97 

405 

0 

0 

82 

325 

0 

17 

33 

607 

336 

70 

•4 

333 

0 

0 

SO 

82 

0 

0 

32 

616 

267 

134 

1691 

14 

0 

0 

11 

593 

0 

33 

84 

404 

0 

27 

33 

110 

92 

0 

26 

32,264 

757 

1,332 

3,101 

31 

0 

0 

0 

119 

0 

23 

29 

775 

0 

88 

31 

77 

0 

0 

7 

573 

0 

20 

48 

27 

0 

0 

18 

240 

0 

0 

56 

216 

0 

0 

42 

34554 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  1967 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  hatie  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968— Contlnnti 

PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  J^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-06:  $268.78] 


County 


Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

WMtmoreland 

Wyoming 

York......... 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$90,  043.  26 

250,  237.  32 

99,  538.  03 

1,  086.  605.  17 
117,217.89 

1,  400,  899.  13 
107.  012.  79 
765,  610  51 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$124,  176.36 
361,  509.  10 
135.  733.  90 

1,  558,  386.  44 
166.  106.  04 

2,  008,  055.  38 
151,054.36 

1,  084,  258.  52 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


462 
1,345 

505 
5.798 

618 
7,471 

562 
4,034 


In  low- 
income 
families 


387 
937 
418 

4,005 
520 

5,985 
377 

2,937 


AFDC 


64 

363 

34 

1,421 

71 

1,327 

91 

795 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
247 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne^ected 


RHODE  ISLAND 
[Formula  rate:  X  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $272.38] 


SUte  total. 


Bristol 

Kent 

Newport 

Providence.. 
Washington. 


$3,  780.  571. 00 


$5,  816,  402.  52 


109,  216.  46 
338,  810. 20 
557,  125.  27 
2,  581,  374.  29 
194,  044.  78 


155.  52a  98 
515,  07O  58 
784,  454.  40 
4,  079,  980  02 
281,  36&  54 


21,354 


571 

1,891 

2,380 

14,979 

1,033 


12,083 


437 
1,187 
2,474 
7,266 

719 


8,291 


04 

564 

351 

7,006 

276 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Abbeville 

Aiken 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

BamweU 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston.. 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield. 
Clarendon.. 

CoUeton 

Darlington 

Dillon 

Dorchester 

Edgefield..., 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown. 
Greenville... 
Greenwood.. 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster 

Laurens 

Lee. 


$23,  694, 160. 88 


Lexington 

MeCormick.. 

Marion 

Mariboro 

Newberry.,.. 

Oconee . .. 

Orangeburg ... 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg 

Sumter 

Union ... 

Waiiamsburg 

York 


184,  249.  63 
614,051.70 
219,  393.  54 
662,  302.  56 
273,  758.  55 
277,  398.  05 
347,  572.  14 
650,133.00 
328,  123.  66 

1,  630,  381.  74 
305,  604.  16 
309,  243.  66 
661,  847.  63 
-897,  191.  49 
474,  613.  39 
776,  009.  39 
640,  210.  60 
298,  893.  84 
238,  955.  84 
305,  945.  37 

1,  196,  826.  44 
655,  478.  51 
803,  191.89 
296,  164.  21 
316,  067.  72 
888,  492.  65 
190,  050. 07 
436,  284.  92 
240,  889.  33 
338,  700.  85 
544,  332.  54 
305,  945.  37 
112.938.19 
598; « 1.-29 
534,  323. 92 
282,  629.  83 
269,  322.  91 

1,  099,  128.  64 
166,  620  81 

1,  042,  602.  68 
164,  004.  91 
846,  410  94 
973,  452.  20 
236,  339.  95 

1,  145,  304.  79 
513,  965.  48 


$53,  194,  726.  86 


413,  650  80 

1,  378,  580  66 

492,  550  86 

1,  262,  400.  96 

614,603  38 

622,774.26 

780,  319.  04 

1,235,079.58 

736,  655.  90 

3,  660,  29a  90 

686,  09a  58 

694,  269.  46 

1,261,379.60 

1,  565,  234  20 

1,  065,  53a  82 

1,  742,  184.  82 

1,  437,  30a  86 

671,  033  52 

536,  469.  34 

686,  864.  60 

2, 686,  942.  82 

1,  247,  080  66 

1,803,211.08 

664,  903. 36 

709,  589.  86 

1,994,716.08 

426,  673. 14 

979,  484.  24 

540,  810. 12 

760,  402.  62 

1,  222,  057.  24 

686,864.60 

253,  552.  62 

1,  344,  365.  10 

1,  199,  587.  32 
634,  519.  90 
604,  645.  12 

2,  467.  605. 76 
374,  073.  10 

2,  340,  701. 78 
368,  200.  28 

1,  900,  240.  28 

2,  185,  455.  06 
530,  596.  52 

2,571.273.80 
1,153,881.46 


208,  329 


1,620 
5,399 
1,929 
4,944 
2,407 
2,439 
3,056 
4,837 
2,885 

14,335 
2,687 
2,719 
4,940 
6,130 
4,173 
6,823 
5,629 
2,628 
2,101 
2,690 

10,  523 
4,884 
7,062 
2,604 
2,779 
7,812 
1,671 
3,836 
2,118 
2,978 
4,786 
2,690 
093 
5,265 
4,698 
2,485 
2,368 
9,664 
1,465 
0,  167 
1,442 
7,442 
8,550 
2,078 

10,  070 
4,519 


206,  638 


1,617 
5,367 
1,929 
4,802 
2.407 
2,436 
3,036 
4,836 
2,883 
14,151 
2,654 
2,714 
4,904 
6,093 
4,168 
6,790 
5,628 
2,625 
2,101 
2,690 
10,  479 
4,884 
6,834 
2,344 
2,777 
7,796 
1,666 
8,805 
2,093 
2,971 
4,783 
2,654 
991 
5,264 
4,676 
2,475 
2,160 
9,645 
1,451 
9,074 
1,441 
7,393 
8,559 
2,076 
10,070 
4,446 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

49 

71 

32 


194 


0 
0 
0 
194 
0 


848 


0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

122 

30 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2« 

0 

69 

255 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 

202 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
48 


State  totaL. 


Anrofft.  _  .  .  .  . 

Beftdle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme. 
Brooking*... 


66,  585.  82 
14a  153.  71 

49,  38Z  90 
121,  696.  98 
134,  857.  11 


103,412.70 
236,  700.  18 
77,  878.  70 
188,  696.  26 
209,889.48 


405 
927 
305 
739 
822 


897 
845 
263 
723 
800 


4 
67 
49 
18 
19 


17 


1.931 


In  foster 
homes 


II 
45 

31 
125 

27 
110 

23 
270 


786 

40 
140 

SS 
613 

38 


843 


3 

32 

0 

123 
0 
3 

20 
1 
2 

62 
S 
5 

36 
0 
S 

33 
1 
3 
0 
0 

18 
0 

UB 
6 
3 

IS 
5 

13 

33 
7 
3 

IS 
3 
1 

33 

10 
6 

IB 

14 

91 
1 

49 
0 
3 
0 

35 


M7 


4 

IS 
t 

I 
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PreUmmary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  iPSS— Continaed 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 
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County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
familietf 


Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix. 

Clark 

Clay. 


Codington. 

Corson 

Custer 

Dsvison... 
Dav. 


Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River.. 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Haakon 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson. 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury.. 
Ukc. 


Lawrence... 

Lincoln 

Lvman 

McCook 

McPherson. 

Marshall 

Meade 

Mellette 

Miner 

Minnehaha. 

.Moody 

Pennington. 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Shannon 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully. 


Todd 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth 

Washabaugh. 

Yankton 

Ziebach 


.?209,  042.  55 
70,  952.  28 

43,  894.  46 

39,  18a  00 
3a  977.  65 

212,  407.  17 

102,  524.  35 

53,  425.  68 

161,  882.  32 

91,  664.  44 
17,  810  84 

102,  815.  42 
123,  160  79 
65,  437.  54 
6a  476.  81 
95,  669.  1 1 
72,  624.  61 
4a  182.  04 
47,  02O  61 
137,  704.  02 
75,  489.  6."> 

22,  630  62 
77,  649.  75 

92,  145. 39 
107,406.71 

12,  112.04 

44,  249. 43 
159,  892. 63 

62,  245.  65 
11,156.97 

64,  044.  46 
14,845.61 

63,  180. 42 
90,  970. 81 
50,020.28 

111,436.34 
43,886.29 

110,419.53 
97,  891 .  78 
72,  039. 82 
58,  587.  29 

65,  489.  26 
79,  466. 70 

276,  394.  55 
67,  760.  39 

151,  956.  84 
61,  289.  68 

29,  804.  64 
222,291.54  i 

30,  721. 17  I 
174,8ia27 
137, 140.  52 

10  466.  00 

23,  233.  66 
216,  69a  23 

80  445. 90 

140  026.87 

97,417.16 

40,  927. 90  I 
3,921.30  < 

134,  037.  50  I 
26,  997.  58  \ 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


NeiJeeted 


$336,  282.  78 

1,317 

1,109 

192 

111,072.90 

435 

151 

21 

69,  197.  14 

271 

204 

65 

63,  835.  00 

250 

1       180 

'              67 

59,  749.  56 

234 

220 

14 

364,  156.  68 

1,387 

866 

147 

157,  544.  78 

617 

603 

8 

82,  219.  48 

322 

278 

38 

263,  000.  20 

1,030 

922 

86 

157.  289.  44 

616 

427 

126 

31,  406.  82 

123 

103 

19 

172,  099.  16 

674 

504 

126 

196,  356.  46 

7«0 

694 

60 

101,  880.  66 

SW 

391 

5 

146,  054. 48 

•       sn 

358 

213 

146,  054. 48 

tn 

567 

3 

113.881.64 

44S 

429 

14 

75,  32.'i.  30 

295 

238 

46 

73,  537.  92 

288 

278 

10 

214,  740.  94 

841 

791 

39 

122,  052.  62 

478 

437 

39 

36,  002.  94 

141 

136 

5 

119,499.12 

468 

452 

14 

139,  926. 32 

548 

538 

9 

169,  290. 42 

663 

636 

27 

la  639.  82 

73 

73 

0 

76,091.32 

298 

224 

57 

245,  126.  40 

960 

942 

17 

96,  263.  18 

377 

156 

6 

17,  873.  80 

70 

58 

6 

9a  561. 24 

386 

386 

0 

24,257.30 

95 

89 

6 

99,  582.  60 

390 

265 

23 

137,  883.  60 

540 

507 

28 

78,  389.  38 

307 

268 

26 

173,  375.  86 

679 

654 

11 

72,  005.  88 

282 

238 

41 

174,  397.  22 

683 

650 

24 

150.650.60 

590 

590 

0 

114,392.32 

448 

413 

32 

93,  454.  44 

366 

306 

54 

98,561.24 

386 

299 

84 

125,116.60 

490 

471 

12 

472,  379.  00 

1,850 

1.266 

474 

105, 465.  42 

413 

403 

5 

328, 367.  24 

1,286 

607 

622 

95,  497. 16 

374 

356 

18 

47,  748.  68 

187 

175 

12 

365.  136. 20 

1,430 

1.065 

250 

47, 748. 58 

187 

179 

8 

404. 468.  56 

1,584 

841 

263 

212, 698.  22 

833 

819 

12 

16,341.76 

64 

54 

6 

38,811.68 

152 

136 

14 

398,330.40 

1,560 

716 

349 

132,  266.  12  1 

518 

442 

66 

218,316.70 

855 

818 

19 

156,  268. 08 

612 

563 

46 

76,  857. 34 

301 

183 

118 

7,916.54 

31 

10 

21 

214,  740. 94 

841 

733 

97 

67,409.76  j 

264 

127 

137 

0 

0 

0 

258 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

212 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

0 

0 

0 

461 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

467 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In  farter 
hamea 


TENNESSEE 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total 

Anderson . 

Bedford '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Benton '//. 

Bledsoe 

Blount I"  II- mill  "II" 

Bradley III" 

Campbell "H 

Cannon 

CarroU 

Carter IIIIIIII 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne . 

CUy.... 

Cocke..       

Coffee.. ..ir"I""I 

Crockett IIIIIIIIII 

Cumberland I 

Davidson 

CXm 217ft— Part  25 


$32,  003,  692. 88 


366,  309.  63 
158,  322. 65 
101,  337. 98 
156,  456.  66 
444,  537.  86 
235,  546.  22 
612,  287. 90 

87.  845. 39 
306,  454. 10 
376,  357.  21 

61,577.89 
137,  653. 16 
421,  858. 82 
191,623.52 
372.  625. 22 
214.  733. 17 
243,  297.  28 
284.  062. 13 
1,  495, 955. 31 


$56,941,841.36  223,004 


220,048 


56 


651,627.68 
281.  640.  02 
180.  270.  04 
278.  320.  60 
790,  787.  98 
419,012.94 
911,308.46 
156.  268.  08 
545.  150.  90 
669.501.48 
109.  540. 86 
244.871.06 
750,  444.  26 
340,  878.  90 
662,  862.  64 
381,988.64 
432,801.30 
505,  317. 86 
2,  661,  153. 48 


2,552 
1.103 

706 
1,090 
3.097 
1,641 
3.569 

612 
2.135 
2.622 

429 

959 
2,939 
1,335 
2,596 
1,  496 
1,695 
1,979 
10,422 


2,537 

1,088 

704 

1,090 

3.062 

,      1,526 

'     3.556 

612 

2.126 

2.567 

429 

943 

2.932 

1.328 

2,587 

1.484 

1.692. 

1,974 

10,146 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1,864 


0 
0 
0 

0 
13 

106 
0 
0 
0 
35 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

185 


16 
5 
3 

8 

0 

U 

• 


u 

s 
1 

2 

S 

11 

0 

11 

2 
• 
3 
1 
0 
0 
17 
1 
3 
6 
0 
0 

s 

s 

u 

14 

3 
9 
0 

a 
• 

3 

7 

n 
c 

a 
• 

0 

3 

0 

19 

3 

4 

2 

28 

10 

18 

S 

• 

0 

II 

e 


1,036 


U 

u 

3 
0 

32 
9 

13 
0 
9 

SO 
0 

16 
7 
7 
• 

IS 
* 

s 
•1 
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Decatur 

De  Kalb 

Dickson 

Dyer 

Fayette 

Fentreaa 

Franklin. '.. 

Gibson 

GUes 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman.. 

Hardin 

Hawkins 

Haywood 

Henderson.. 

Henry .. 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys.. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lauderdale.  . 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Maury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion. 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford... 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier.. , 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Burcn 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 


Prelimmary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  iflff^— Continued 

TENNESSEE— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  S255.34] 


County 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
author  ixed 


$118.  131.96 
142,820.53 
151,432.81 
399,  466.  86 
808,  694.  32 
299,  994.  88 
247,  603.  13 
556,  497.  67 
301,  860.  87 
210,  570.  56 
507,981.76 
188,  322.  14 
217,316.86 

1,308,331.97 
208,991.64 
439,  370.  49 
294,  827.  51 
428,  605.  12 
660.  849. 96 
233,  249.  01 
188,035.07 
142,  820. 53 
60,  142.51 
108,371.66 
194,  207.  21 
159,  183.88 
235,  259.  14 

1,259,547.87 
219.  039.  32 
474,  106.  74 
284,  205.  67 
72,  773. 88 
302,  004.  41 
187,  604.  45 

335,  735.  90 
323,  965.  75 
159,  183. 88 
690,  992.  98 
291,669.66 
163,  346.  50 
350,  376.  79 
115,691.80 
353,  104. 02 
318,511.30 

37,  032.  86 
242,  436.  05 
266,981.09 
270,  713.  08 
88,  706.  62 
78,  228. 33 
111,242.12 
292,  100.  28 
190,  618.  76 

336,  597.  12 
288,798.89 
320,951.45 
297,  554.  73 

63,  730. 96 
313,  487.  47 

3,  901,  655.  86 
157,461.43 
114,256.42 
690,  992.  98 
317,363.00 
581,  186.  24 
60,  429.  59 
146,  552.  52 
141,  385.  15 

64,  448.  66 
212,293.03 
400,  328.  10 
193,  776.  59 
211,001.  18 
259,  804.  17 
272,  004.  92 
195,  929. 67 


1, 


$210,  144.82 
254,  063. 30 
269,  383.  70 
710,611.22 

1,  438,  585  56 
533,  66a  60 
440,  461.  50 
989,  953.  18 
536,  980.  02 
374,  581  78 
903,  64&  26 
335,  006.  08 
386,  584.  76 

2,  337,  893.  04 
371,  775  04 
781,  595  74 
524,  468.  36 
762,  445.  24 
175,  585.  36 
414,  927.  50 
334,  495  40 
254,  063.  30 
106,  987.  46 
192,  781.  70 
345,  475  02 
283,  172.  06 
418,502.26 

2,  240,  608.  50 
389,  648.  84 
843,  388.  02 
505,  573.  20 
129,  457.  38 
537,  235.  36 
333,  729.  38 

597,  240.  26 
576,  302. 38 
283,  172.  06 

1,229,206.76  I 
518,850.88 
290,576.92  I 
623,284.94  | 
205,804.04  [ 
628,  136.  40  I 
566,599.46  ' 
65,  877.  72  ! 
431,269.26 
474,932.40 
481,  571.  24  I 
157,  800.  12  I 
139,  160.  30 
197,  888.  50  ' 
519,616.90  : 
339,  091.  52 

598,  77Z  30 
513,744.08  ! 
570,  940.  24 
529,319.82  I 
113,370.96 
557,  662.  56 

6,  940,  651.  88 
280,  107.  98 
203,  250.  64 

1,  229,206.76 
564,  556.  74 

1,033,871.66  I 
107,  498.  14  I 
260,  702.  14  I 
251,509.90  I 
114,647.66  > 
377,647.86  . 
712,  143.  26 
344,  709.  00  I 

.  375,  349.  80  i 
462,  165.  40  I 
483,  869.  30  ■ 
348,  539.  10  I 


Eligible 
total 


823 
995 
1,055 
2,783 
5,634 
2,090 
1,725 
3,877 
2,103 
1,467 
3,539 
1,312 
1,514 
9,156 
1,456 
3,061 
2,054 
2,986 
4,604 
1,625 
1,310 
995 
419 
755 
1,353 
1,109 
1,639 
8,775 
1,526 
3,303 
1,980 
507 
2,104 
1,307 
2,339 
2,257 
1,  109 
4,814 
2,032 
1,138 
2,441 
806 
2,460 
2,219 
258 
1,689 
1,860 
1,886 
618 
54& 
775 
2,035 
1,328 
2.345 
2,012 
2,236 
2,073 
444 
2,184 
27,  182 
1,097 
796 
4,814 
2,211 
4,049 
421 
1,021 
98,5 
449 
1,479 
2,789 
1,350 
1,470 
1,810 
1,895 
1,365 


In  low- 
income 
families 


818 
995 
1,044 
2,770 
5,628 
2,090 
1,719 
3,872 
2,099 
1,461 
3,369 
1,312 
1,498 
8,763 
1,456 
3,059 
2,048 
2,986 
4,595 
1,610 
1,305 
995 
419 
753 
1,353 
1,105 
1,639 
8,540 
1,525 
3,291 
1,974 
507 
2,096 
1,305 
2,333 
2,254 
1,109 
4,790 
2,030 
1,138 
2,264 
806 
2,459 
2,191 
252 
1,689 
1,858 
1,880 
618 
545 
775 
2,020 
1,285 
2,329 
2,005 
2,223 
2,061 
444 
1,992 
26,  571 
1,097 
794 
4,796 
2,210 
3,997 
420 
1,021 
085 
440 
1,465 
2,762 
1,348 
1,463 
1,809 
1,764 
1,365 


AFDC 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Delin- 
quent      Neglected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.  0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TEXAS 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $255.34] 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

161 

0 

0 

342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

to 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
159 
387 

0 

0 

0 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
130 

0 


State  tofU. 


Anderson. 
Andrews.. 
Angelina. . 
Aransas.. 
Archer 


$69,  895,  896. 36 


375,  195.  78 
19,  582.  97 

282,  479.  97 
46,  617.  85 
18,  889.  77 


$103,  152,  508.  54 


552,811.10 
28,  853.  42 

416,  204.  20 
68,  686.  46 
27,  832.  06 


403,  981 


2,165 
113 

1,630 
269 
109 


398,224 


2,165 
113 

1,618 
269 
109 


613 


3,882 


In  foster 
homes 


5 
0 
11 
13 
< 
0 
6 
5 
4 
8 
9 
0 
16 
SI 
0 
3 
6 
0 
9 
15 
5 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
0 
IS4 
1 
13 
6 
0 
8 
2 

e 

3 

0 
24 

2 

0 

2 

0 

1 
28 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 
15 

3 
16 

7 
13 
12 

0 
33 
168 

0 

2 
18 

1 

2 

I 

0 

0 

0 
U 
27 

*> 

7 
I 
I 
0 


12 

e 

0 
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PrtUmmary  eoutUy  aggreifaU  HuxitMtm  bane  grants  for  flsoal  year  i«89— OontmnBd 

TEXAS— Continued 
[Tonnul*  rata:  X  State  or  Katiooml  avetace  eun«nt  espenditure  per  pupil  for  1M5-66:  S3S6^ 


County 


Armstrong. 
Ataseosa... 

Austin. 


Bailey... 
Bandera.. 


Bani 

Bastrop.. 

Baylor... 

Bee 

BeU...  .. 

Bexar 

Blanco... 
Borden... 
Bosque... 
Borne.... 
Braioria.. 
Brisoi. . . 
Biewiter. 

Briieoe 

Brooka... 
Brown... 
Buriesoa. 

Burnet 

CtldweU.. 
Calhoun.. 
CsllahaD. 
Cameron. 

Camp 

Cuson... 

Cus 

Castro... 
Chambers 
Cherokee. 
Childreas. 
Oa: 


uuy 

Coenraa I 


Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

CoUingsworth 

Coloraao 

Comal 

Comanche.... 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culbvton 

Dallam 

Dallas. "'.'. 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith... 

Delta 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 
Donley.."  II ; 

Duval 

Eastland 

Ector.. 

Edwards..... 

Ellis 

El  Paso 

Erath 

FaUs 

Fannin 

?!2:^.:::i: 

Royd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Gana 

Gillespie 

Glasscock 

Goliad 

Gonxalee 

Gray "H 

Grayson. 

Gregg 

GrSSs. 

Guadalupe    . 
Hale......... 


Ratably  nduoed 

Children  aged  5  to  17  jtan 

Maximum  amount 

1 

amodnt 

authorised 

Eligible 

Inlow- 

Delia- 

Inforter 

totid 

inootne 

famflUf 

AFDC 

qnent 

Ne^ected 

homea 

$4,  505. 81 

$6,  638.  84 

2« 

26 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

338,  282.  75 

498,  423.  68 

1,952 

1,952 

0 

0 

0 

169,  141.37 

249,211.84 

976 

976 

0 

0 

0 

69,  320.  23 

102,  136.  00 

400 

400 

0 

0 

0 

41,938.74 

61,  792.  28 

242 

182 

0 

0 

60 

262,  550.  40 

386,  840.  10 

1,515 

1,515 

0 

0 

0 

40,  032.  43 

58,  983.  54 

231 

231 

0 

0 

0 

359,  425  42 

529,  575.  16 

2,074 

1,957 

0 

0 

117 

523,  194.  48 

77a  871. 46 

3,019 

3,019 

0 

0 

0 

n 

4,  646,  12a  88 
28,421.29 

6,  876,  561. 54 
41,  875.  76 

26,931 
164 

26,508 
164 

0 
0 

63 
0 

317 
0 

43 
0 
0 
0 

14 

3,  812.  61 

5,  617.  48 

22 

22 

0 

0 

0 

79,  891.  57 

117,711.74 

461 

461 

0 

0 

0 

603,  605  95 

889,  349.  22 

3,483 

3,469 

0 

0 

0 

361,  67&  32 

532,  894.  58 

2,087 

2,068 

0 

0 

0 

19 

370,  343.  36 

545,661.58 

2,137 

2,137 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58,  575  60 

86,  304.  92 

338 

338 

0 

0 

0 

a 

24,262.08 

35,  747. 60 

140 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

154,  757.  42 

228,018.62 

8S» 

893 

0 

9 

0 

a 

137,  947.  26 

203,250.64 

796 

793 

0 

0 

0 

3 

191,  497.  15 

282, 150. 70 

1,105 

1,105 

0 

0 

0 

0 

87,  343.  50 

128,691.36 

504 

434 

0 

0 

70 

0 

253,  885.  37 

374,  073.  10 

1,465 

1,465 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133,  094.  85 

196,  101.  12 

768 

768 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39,  51Z  53 

58,  217.  52 

228 

228 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,  729,  137.  70 

4,021,094.32 

15,748 

15,641 

0 

0 

87 

20 

99,994.44 

147,331.18 

577 

577 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,  781.  98 

36,513.62 

143 

103 

0 

0 

40 

0 

373,  98Z  67 

551,  023.  72 

2,158 

2,158 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108,  486.  17 

159,  842. 84 

626 

626 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64,  987.  72 

95,  752.  50 

375 

375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

377,  275  38 

555,  875.  18 

2,177 

2,174 

0 

0 

0 

3 

50,  43a  47 

74,  303.  94 

291 

291 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37,  259.  62 

54,  898.  10 

215 

215 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39,  Oia  88 

72, 261. 22 

283 

221 

0 

0 

02 

0 

20,  449.  47 

30,  130.  12 

118 

118 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106,  579.  86 

157,  034.  10 

615 

615 

0 

0 

0 

0 

289,  75&  59 

426,  928. 48 

1,672 

1,663 

0 

0 

0 

9 

56,  495  99 

83,240.84 

326 

328 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202,  241.  78 

297,981.78 

1,167 

1,167 

0 

0 

0 

0 

101,  38a  84 

149,  37a  90 

585 

'585 

0 

0 

0 

0 

113,  858.  49 

167,  75&  38 

657 

657 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26,  514  99 

39,  067.  02 

153 

153 

0 

0 

0 

0 

130,  495.  34 

192,  271.  02 

753 

753 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88,  2ia  00 

129,  96&06 

509 

509 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60,  655  20 

89,  369.  00 

350 

350 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,  463.  56 

24,257.30 

05 

95 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14,  903.  85 

21,  959.  24 

8« 

86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107,  273.  07 

158,055.46 

619 

618 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26,  861.  59 

39,  577.  70 

155 

155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34,  140.  21 

50,  301.  98 

197 

197 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,  207,  957.  83 

4, 755,  196.  82 

18,623 

17,658 

0 

70 

571 

324 

148,691.91 

219,  081.  72 

858 

856 

0 

0 

0 

2 

115,  764.79 

170.  567.  12 

668 

668 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78,  505.  17 

115  669.  02 

453 

453 

0 

0 

0 

0 

168,  968.  07 

248,056.60 

975 

953 

0 

0 

22 

0 

360,  118.62 

530,  596.  52 

2,078 

2,078 

0 

0 

0 

0 

54,  762. 99 

80,687.44 

316 

316 

0 

0 

0 

0 

243,  833.  93 

359,263.38 

1,407 

1,407 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24,  2£2.  08 

35,  747.  60 

140 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

264,  629.  99 

389,  904  18 

1,527 

1,527 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108,  139.  57 

159,  33Z  16 

624 

623 

0 

0 

0 

1 

341,  402. 15 

503,  019.  80 

1,070 

1.037 

0 

0 

82 

11 

21,  835. 87 

32,  172,  84 

126 

126 

0 

0 

0 

a 

456,  300.  46 

672,  310,  22 

2,633 

2,553 

0 

0 

80 

0 

1,  569,  236.  85 

2,  312,  103,  70 

9,055 

8,876 

0 

0 

M 

84 

90,  982.  81 

134,053.50 

525 

487 

0 

0 

38 

0 

477,  789.  73 

703,  972. 38 

2,757 

2,757 

0 

0 

0 

0 

278,  840.  65 

410,  842.  06 

1,609 

1,608 

0 

0 

0 

I 

307,435.25 

452, 973.  16 

1.774 

1,772 

0 

0 

0 

2 

94.  275. 51 

138,  904. 96 

544 

544 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88,  036.  69 

129,  712.  72 

508 

508 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,  646.  03 

56,  94a  82 

223 

223 

0 

0 

0 

0 

493,  213.  48 

726,  697.  64 

2,846 

2,846 

0 

0 

0 

0 

59,  442. 10 

87,  581.  62 

343 

343 

0 

0 

0 

0 

275,721.24 

406,  245. 94 

1,591 

1,550 

0 

0 

33 

0 

256,445.07 

376,371.16 

1,474 

1,474 

0 

0 

0 

0 

78,  505. 17 

115,669.02 

453 

449 

0 

0 

0 

4 

800,648.73 

1,  179,  67a  80 

4,620 

4,547 

0 

0 

57 

16 

38,299.43 

56,430.14 

221 

221 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47,  137. 76 

69,45Z48 

272 

272 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

0 

(') 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110,  219. 17 

162,  396. 24 

636 

636 

0 

0 

0 

0 

325,  978.  41 

480,294.64 

1,881 

1,881 

0 

0 

0 

0 

99,  301.  23 

146, 309.  82 

573 

573 

0 

0 

0 

0 

345,388.07 

508,892.62 

1,993 

1,988 

0 

0 

0 

5 

497,  199.  39 

732,  57a  46 

2,860 

2,869  ! 

0 

0  ' 

0 

0 

216.  625.  73 

319, 175.  00 

1,250 

1,250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

279,  533. 85 

411,863.42 

1,613 

1,613 

0 

0 

0 

0 

279,  187.  25 

411.353.74 

1,611 

11606 

0 

0 

0 

• 
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HaU 

Hamiltbn 

Hansford 

Hardeman.. 

Hardin 

HarriB 

Harrison 

Hartley 

Haskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderaon.. 

Hidalgo 

HilL 

Hockley 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

Howard 

Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson.. 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasp  T 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg 

Jim  WcUs 

Johnson 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

KendaU 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney... 

Kleberg 

Knox 

Lamar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

La  Salle 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving .. 

Lubbock 

Lynn 

AlcCulloch... 

McLennan 

McMullen 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Mason 

Matagorda... 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam  . 

Mills. .'. 

Mitchell 

Montague 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morris , 

Motley 

Nacogdoches. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochiltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola .. 

Parker 

Parmer 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  hatie  grtmtt  for  fitoal  year  /MIS— Continued 

TEXAS— Ck)ntinued 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUt«  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  puptl  for  1965-<M):  $265,341 


Coun^ 


lUtably  reduced 
amount 


$81,  104.  67 
62,  561.  52 
17,  676.  66 
72,  439.  64 

193,  923.  36 
5,  045,  164. 18 

600,313.24 
4.  332.  52 

116,804.59 

254,  231. 96 

19,  756.  26 

289,  758.  59 
3,  833,  409.  06 

290,  625. 09 
165,  328.  76 

35,  006i71 
181,  099.  12 
385,  767.  12 
130,  841.  94 

22,  355.  78 
353,  186.  60 

56,  322.  69 
1,  733.  01 

20,  276. 17 
142,  453.  09 
228,  410. 17 

8,  318.  43 
1,  192,  481.  36 

82,  491.  08 
554,  041.  98 
118,364.30 
121,  830.  32 
295,  130.  90 
287,  505.  68 

25,  475. 19 
20,  276. 17 
13,  344. 15 
68,  107. 13 

35,  873. 22 
7,  105.  32 

36,  566.  42 
308,  821.  65 

79,891.57 
445,  035. 92 
191,  497. 15 

85,  957.  09 
176,  593.  30 
336,  549.  74 
156,  837.  03 
.  201,  548.  58 
362,  371. 53 
267,  922.  71 

10,  224.  73 
112,645.38 

35,  006.  71 

0.00 

681,  071.  32 

91,  156. 11 

83,  530.  88 
932,  010.  58 

12,  650. 94 
131,  015.  25 
170,  181.  18 

19,  756.  26 

43,  325.  14 

326,  844.  91 

327,  538.  11 
229,  449. 98 

44,  364.  95 
190,  977.  25 
322,  512.  40 

39,  165. 94 
128,  415.  74 

88,  556.  60 
299,  463.  42 

24,  955.  28 
119,057.51 

34,  313.  52 
327,  538. 11 
429,  265.  56 
197,  389.  37 

76,  945.  46 
2,  006,  994. 13 

19,  929.  57 
9,  184.  93 
280,  227.  05 
119,057.51 
261,  683.  89 
100,  167. 74 

41,  418. 84 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$119,499.12 

92,  177.  74 

26,  044.  68 

106,  732.  12 

285,  725.  46 

7,  495,  505.  70 

884,  497.  76 

6,  383.  50 

172,  099.  16 

374,  583.  78 

29,  108.  76 

426,  928.  48 

5,  648,  120.  80 

428,  205.  18 

243,  594.  36 

51,  57&  68 

266,  830.  30 

568,  386.  84 

192,  781.  70 

32,  938.  86 

520,  382L  92 

82,  985.  50 

2,  553.  40 

29,  874.  78 

209.  889.  48 

336.  538  12 

12,  256.  32 

1,  756,  994.  54 

121,  541.  84 

816,  321.  98 

174,  397.  22 

179,  504.  02 

434,  844.  02 

423,  609.  06 

37,  534  98 

29,  874.  78 

19,  66L  18 

100,  348. 62 

62,  856.  38 
.  10,468.94 

53,  876.  74 
455,  015. 88 
117,711.74 
655,  713. 12 
282, 150. 70 
126,  648.  64 
260,191.46 
495,  870.  28 
231,  082.  70 
296,  960. 42 
533,  915. 94 
394,  756. 64 

15,  065.  06 
166,971.00 

61,  678. 68 

0 

1,  003, 486.  20 

134,  308. 84 

123,  073. 88 

1,  373,  21&  52 

18,  639.  82 
193,  037.  04 
250,  74a  88 

29,  10&  76 

63,  835.  00 

481,  571.  24 

482,  592  60 
338,  070.  16 

65,  367.  04 
281,384.68 
475,  187.  74 

57,  706.  84 
189,  206.  94 
130,  47a  74 
441,  227.  62 

36,768.96 
176,  4ia  68 

50,  557.  32 
482,  592.  60 
632,  477.  18 
apo,  832.  26 
113,  370  96 
2,  957,  09Z  64 

29,364.  10 

13,  63a  02 
412,  884.  78 
176,  41&  68 
386,  56a  40 
147,  686.  62 

«1,  028.  26 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


468 
361 
102 
418 
1,119 
29,356 
3,464 
25 
674 
1,467 
114 
1,672 
22,120 
1,677 
964 
202 
1,045 
2,226 
755 
129 
2,038 
325 
10 
117 
822 
1,318 
48 
6,881 
476 
3,197 
683 
703 
1,703 
1,659 
147 
117 
77 
393 
207 
41 
211 
1,782 
461 
2,568 
1,105 
496 
1,019 
1,942 
906 
1,163 
2,091 
1,546 
59 
650 
202 
(») 
3,930 
626 
482 
6,378 
73 
766 
982 
114 
250 
1,886 
1,890 
1,324 
256 
1,102 
1,861 
226 
741 
611 
1,728 
144 
687 
198 
1,890 
2,477 
1.139 
444 
11.581 
116 
63 
1,617 
687 
1.610 
678 
239 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


468 
361 
102 
418 
1,119 
28,584 
3,464 
25 
674 
1,467 
114 
1,672 
22,102 
1,614 
954 
202 
1,045 
2,226 
755 
129 
1,833 
325 
10 
117 
822 
1,317 
48 
6,838 
476 
3,197 
683 
703 
1,703 
1,659 
146 
117 
77 
392 
207 
41 
211 
1,782 
459 
2,567 
1,106 
496 
1,019 
1,942 
906 
1,163 
2,091 
1,546 
69 
660 
202 
4 
3,761 
526 
482 
4,974 
73 
766 
982 
114 
250 
1,886 
1,890 
1,320 
266 
1,090 
1,861 
226 
741 
511 
17728 
144 
687 
198 
1,888 
2,403 
1,139 
440 
11,488 
111 
63 
1,613 
687 
1,509 
498 
231 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DeU&> 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
132 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Negleeted 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

344 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
63 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

204 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

146 
0 
0 

400 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

71 
0 
0 

46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

m 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

I 

n 
(I 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 

33 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
4 
0 

u 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
0 
4 

47 
4 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
8 


December  1,  1967  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  granU  for  fUeai  year  /ASS— Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 
IFormula  rate:  ^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $256.34] 


34559 


County 


Pecos 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Reagan .... 

Real. 

Red  River 

Reeves , 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Augustine. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton. 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

Van  Zandt 

Victoria 

Walker. 

Waller 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

WiUaoy 

Williamson 

WUson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum .., 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$68.  0.^5.  69 

221,  998.  06 

330.  137.  62 

67.  587.  23 

50,  777.  07 

69.  320.  23 

16.  116.96 

38,  299.  43 

267,  056.  20 

160,  303.  04 

145,  572.  50 

3.  985.  91 

351,  453.  60 

88,  383.  29 

167.  928.  27 

418,  520.  92 

109,  525.  97 

11.5,764.79 

142,799.68 

782,  452.  16 

94,  448.  82 

9,  704.  83 

93,  755.  62 

12,  824.  24 

305,  182.  33 

9,  184.  93 

616.  2.S6.90 

24,  262.  08 

518.  168.  76 

33.  273.  71 

10,  744.  63 

37,  432  92 

14.  210  65 

52.  510.  07 

1,  966,  942.  00 

294,  60&  65 

34,660  11 

80,411.47 

8,  491.  72 

129,  628.  84 

350,  760  39 

1,  033,  564.  71 

131,  70a  44 

135.  694.  36 

210,  560  22 

22,  182  47 

196,  869.  47 

266,  189.  70 

183,  525.  32 

399,  977.  76 

203,  628.  19 

140.  026.  88 

41,  765.  44 
327,538.41 

1,211,197.82 
641,  044.  44 

42,  97a  55 
363,  584.  64 

96,  181.  82 

422,  853.  44 

440,  010.  20 

223,  037.  86 

30,327.60 

90.  116.31 

144,  879.  29 

29,  461.  09 

4a  004  26 

112,  29a  78 

280,  57a  65 


$85.  53a  90 

327,  090.  54 

486,  422.  70 

99,  582  60 

74,  814.  62 

102,  136.  00 

2a  746  62 

56,  430.  14 

39a  478  94 

236,  189.  50 

214,  485.  60 

5,  872  82 

517,  829.  52 

130.  223.  40 

247.  424.  46 

616.  646.  10 

161,374.88 

170.  567.  12 

210.  400.  16 

1,  152.  860.  10 
139.  160.  30 

14,299.04 
13a  138.  94 

la  895.  16 
449,  653.  74 

ia533.02 
907,  989.  04 

35,  747.  60 
76a  466.  60 

49.  025.  28 

1.5.831.08 

55,  153.  44 
'.     20,  937.  88 

77,  368.  02 

2,  922.  876.  98 
441,  227.  .52 

51,  068  00 
lia477.  76 

12,511.  66 
190.  994.  32 
516.  808  16 
1,  522.  847.  76 
194,  0.5a  40 
199,  931.  22 
310,  23a  10 

32,  683.  52 
290.  066  24 
392.  202  24 
270,  405.  06 
689.  324.  72 
300,  024.  50 
206,  314.  72 

61,  536  94 

482,  592  60 

1,  784,  571,  26 

797.  171.  48 

63,  324.  32 
635,  703  32 
141,  713  70 
623,  029  60 
64R,  30S  26 
32a  622.  58 

44,  684  50 
132,  776  80 
21 a  464  24 

43,  407.  80 

70,  729.  18 
165,  460  32 
4ia  395  46 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


336 
1,281 
1,905 
390 
293 
400 
93 
221 
1.541 
925 
840 
23 
2,028 
510 
969 
2,415 
632 
668 
824 
4,516 
646 
56 
641 
74 
1,761 
63 
a  566 
140 
2,990 
192 
62 
216 
82 
303 
11.447 
1,728 
200 
464 
49 
748 
2,024 
6,964 
760 
783 
1,215 
128 
1,136 
1,536 
1,069 
2,308 
1,175 
808 
241 
1,890 
6,989 
a  122 
248 
2,098 
555 
2,440 
2,639 
1,287 
175 
520 
836 
170 
277 
648 
1,619 


In  low- 
income 
families 


335 
1,281 
1,616 
390 
293 
321 
03 
221 
1,641 
926 
840 
23 
2,028 
610 
969 
2,415 
632 
668 
824 
4,513 
509 
56 
630 
74 
1,761 
52 
a640 
140 
2,990 
102 
62 
216 
82 
303 
11,040 
1,603 
199 
464 
49 
748 
1,950 
5,879 
760 
783 
1,214 
128 
1.136 
1,535 
1.0.59 
2,286 
1,176 
808 
241 
1,890 
6,956 
a  118 
248 
2,083 
665 
2,440 
2,429 
1.287 
175 
620 
835 
170 
277 
648 
1,610 


AFDC 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DdiB- 
quent 


Negleeted 


In  foster 
ho 


0 
0 
348 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


'  Number  of  cligibles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  is  computations. 


UTAH 


[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total. 

Beaver 

Box  Elder 

Cache '.'.'.'. 

Carbon 

Daggett.. 

Davis 

Duchesne...""! 

Emery 

Garfield... 
Grand " 


$2,  957.  368.  97 


6,  516.  22 
Sa  585.  97 

106,  021.  07 

87,  921.  46 

a  44a  22 

141.  475.  09 
56,  641.  71 
5a  977.  23 
11,065.64 
la  119.  84 


$4,  526,  667.  52 


9,  702.  92 

85,  283.  56 

144,  777.  78 

119,754.46 

5,  106.  80 

207,  846.  76 

84,  262.  20 

72,261.22 

15,  575.  74 

28,853.42 


17,728 


38 
334 
567 
400 

20 
814 
330 
283 

«1 
113 


11,680 


5,200 


26 
260 
474 
383 

18 
520 
272 
283 

68 

87 


11 
70 
77 
58 

2 

259 

61 

20 

3 
24 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
382 
103 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64 

S5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

IS 
0 
0 

no 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 


0 
0 
41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
22 
1 
0 
0 
0 
10 
50 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
33 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


823 


1 

14 

18 

30 

0 

35 

7 

0 

0 

a 


34560 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  l,  19^7 


Praimmary  county  aggregate  maaAiwim  latic  grantt  for  flseal  year  1988-Cantmxud 

UTAH— Continued 
IFonnula  rate:  >j  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  19«5-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Iron 

Juikb 

Kane . 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake... 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Summit . 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Utah 

Waaatch 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weber 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$30,  292.  75 
19,  161.  37 
11,170.82 
82,  361.  82 
4,  778.  97 
13,  340.  93 
11,  596.  52 
1,  123,  50a  73 

133,  779.  83 
69,  697.  48 
59,  149.  57 
11,400.37 
50,  791.  95 
66,  015.  76 

317,  04&  21 
11,747.  19 
52,  247.  08 
25,  474.  34 

325,  126.  83 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$41,  875.  76 
25.  023.  32 

17,  618.  46 
108,  008.  82 

6,  894.  18 

18,  639. 82 
15,  575.  74 

1.  828,  234.  40 

202,  739.  96 

95,  752.  50 

79,921  42 

18,  639.  82 

72,  261.  22 
106,  732. 12 
483,  358.  62 

15,  065.  06 

73,  027.  24 
34,  215.  56 

509,  658. 64 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
totol 


■  164 

98 

60 

423 

27 

73 

61 

7,160 

794 

375 

313 

73 

283 

418 

1,893 

59 

286 

134 

1,996 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


135 

93 

68 

409 

25 

64 

61 

4,005 

540 

320 

281 

51 

216 

257 

1,230 

40 

237 

134 

1,155 


0 

4 

11 

13 

2 

0 

0 

2,738 

219 

41 

31 

20 

61 

100 

£62 

12 

37 

0 

740 


VERMONT 


[Formula  rate:  jj  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupQ  for  ie<UHM:  S25S.34] 


Stete  total. 


$1,  605,  764.  00 


$2,  362, 150.  34 


Addison 

Bennington. 

Caledonia 

Chittenden. 
Essex 

Frankiin.'.'.*. 
Grand  Isle.. 

Lamdille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington. 
Windham... 
Windsor 


0,251 


7,208 


107,  878.  15 

58,  161.  84 

122,  957.  26 

251,  694.  05 

17,  666.  74 

193,  780.  17 

27,  165.  37 

47,  886.  21 

72,  347.  46 

160,  250.  49 

188,  294.  88 

131,  151.  68 

106,  801.  93 

119,  727.  77 


164.  949.  64 

85,538.90 

177,  461.  30 

370,  498.  34 

27,  321.  38 

280, 107.  08 

37,  790.  32 

76.  091.  32 

106,  476.  78 

228,  273.  96 

273,  469.  14 

194,  824.  42 

153,  714  68 

185,  632.  18 


464 
335 
695 

1,451 
107 

1,007 
148 
208 
417 
804 

1,071 
763 
602 
727 


523 
203 
604 
835 
81 
987 
141 
106 
827 
801 
807 
617 
357 
649 


1,006 


80 
23 
60 

260 
IS 
60 
7 
41 
50 
33 

128 
88 
10 

133 


VIRGINIA 
[Formula  rate:  jj  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $256,341 


State  total i      j2.i,  080,  2:37.  92 


$47,  445,  236.  08 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox. 

Arlington 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford. 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham. 

Campbell 

Caroline 

CarroU 

Charles  City. 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield.. 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland.. 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Essex , 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland.... 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greenaville.  . . 
HaUfax 


185,  812 


167,  874 


339,  042.  22 
165,  696.  84 
88,  350.  93 
115,491.41 
115,491.41 
95.  342.  87 
160,  027.  76 
194.  489.  19 
45,  173.  51 
218,  667.  43 
74.  203.  22 
109,  063.  03 
316.  038.  34 
551,  510.  30 
194.  4.58.  65 
225,  902.  29 
125,  910.  61 
199,  442.  00 
45,  034.  70 
204,  70a  51 
129,  215.  71 
48,  135.  75 
38,  978.  35 
114,  133.  82 
132,  815.  U 
311,465.86 
190,  127.  72 
60,  344.  26 
336,  837.  86 
188.  539.  72 
96,  86&  42 
68,  717.  39 
235,  891.  19 
93,  917.  27 
173,  084.  40 
98,  223.  22 
80,  956.  42 
166,  520.  00 
35,  287.  34 
304,  619.  68 
593,  033.  08 


601,  070.  36 
300,  535.  18 
156,268.08 
204.  272.  00  I 
204,  272  00  ; 
169,  801.  10  I 
295,  173.  04 
347,  26Z  40  i 
79,  666.  08  i 
388,  627.  48 
131,  244.  76 
196,  867.  14  I 
550,  440.  04 
095,  059.  98 
343,  942.  98 
409,  820.  70 
223,  167.  16 
354,  156.  58 
82,  219.  48 
362,  072.  12 
239,  508.  92 
86,  304  92 
68,  941.  80 
208,  868  12 
234,  912  80 
563,  024.  70 
336,  282  78 
106,  732  12 
626,  093.  68 
333,  474  04 
171,  333.  14 
121,541.84 
417,  225.  56 
170,311.  78 
314,  06a  20 
177,  461.  30 
145,  28a  46 
298,  492.  46 
63,  579.  66 
544,384.88 
1,  059.  405.  66 


10, 776 


2,354 
1.177 
612 
800 
800 
665 
1,156 
1,360 
312 
1,522 
514 
771 
2,101 
3,807 
1,347 
1,605 
874 
1,387 
322 
1,418 
038 
338 
270 
818 
920 
2,205 
1,317 
418 
2,452 
1,306 
671 
476 
1,634 
667 
1,  230  , 
006 
609 
1,169 
249 
2,132 
4,149 


2,341 

6 

1,084 

44 

641 

8 

707 

0 

785 

0 

656 

6 

923 

105 

1,304 

14 

200 

5 

1,453 

'      13 

514 

0 

745 

17 

2,184 

4 

3,632 

84 

1,338 

0 

1,607 

56 

844 

2 

1,340 

6 

307 

11 

1,408 

0 

755 

67 

323 

9 

266 

0 

755 

41 

010 

0 

2,141 

62 

1,310 

0 

394 

0 

1.  772  , 

378 

1,212 

0 

671 

0 

463 

0 

1,626 

0 

612 

21 

1.174 

34 

672 

16 

551 

0 

r,  146 

17 

233 

6 

2,066 

24 

4,087 

46 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


262 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

127 

0 

0 

1,326 


0 
10 
64 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

276 
0 
0 
0 
36 
0 
0 

63 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S8 
0 


20 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
303 

96 
6 
1 
3 
« 

63 

101 

7 

13 
0 

93 


785 


4} 

10 
31 
232 
11 
60 
0 
•1 

ao 

60 
46 
68 
90 
46 


6,836 


2 
3 

16 

4 

138 

43 
8 

6C 
0 
9 
3 


43 


38 


23 
10 

i: 

34 
393 

94 
0 

IS 
8 

34 

33 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34561 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  banc  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 — Ccmtinued 

VIRGINIA— (Continued) 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $266.34] 


County 


Hanover... . 

Henrico 

Hennr 

Highland 

We  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen j. 

King  George .. 

King  William 

Lancaster 

Lee . 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison . 

M&tbews 

Mecklenburg 

.Middiescz ....^ 

Montgomery .„...,. 

Nansemond . ,. 

Nelson .. 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland , 

Nottoway .. 

Orange . 

Page 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward . .. 

Prince  George . 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock- .. 

Richmond ... 

Roanoke i. 

Rockbridge \ 

Rockingham . 

RusselL „ 

Scott 

Shenandoah .. 

Smyth. 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania. 

Stafford " 

Surry 

Sussex W, 

iTaiewell 

Warren I"""! 

Washington ^. 

'Westmoreland » 

Wise 

Wythe 

York v.'.'.'.'.'. 

Alexandria  City 

Bristol  City 

Buena  Vista  City II! 

Charlottesville  City 

Clifton  Forge  City 

Colonial  Heights  City.III 

Covington  City 

Danville  City. 

Falls  Church  City 

Fredericksburg  City 

Galax  City ... 

Hampton  City IIIII 

Harrisonburg  City V.V. 

Hopewell  City „ 

Lynchburg  City I" 

Martinsville  City " 

Newport  News  City...  1 1 

Norfolk  aty 

Norton  City I 

Petersburg  City.. 

Portsmouth  City 

Radford  City... .,..1 

Richmond  Qty I" 

Roanoke  City.,  .j 
South  Norfolk  City... Ill 
Staunton  City.. 

Suffolk  City..        

^rginia  Beach  aty..II" 
Waynesboro  City... 

Williamsburgh  City 

Winchester  City.. 
South  Boston  City... 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$104,  099.  12 

154.  600.  23 

201.  059. 14 

34.  791.  79 

132,  845.  65 

62,  075.  23 

53,  282. 90 

39,  555.  81 

74,  347. 59 

7a  790. 96 

675,  785.  73 

ISa  777.  08 

127,  994. 17 

171,  102.  18 

103,  892.  29 

33,  203.  78 

629,  283.  79 

72,  357.  02 

201,  97a  09 

368,  520.  28 

163,  244.  05 
27,  334.  81 

254,  765.  34 
262,  598.  58 

89,  794.  56 
167,  938.  65 
114,423.93 
125.821.77 
116,501.96 
770,  351.  26 

51,  769.  85 
161,  737.  93 

6a  459.  19 
126,  203.  50 
433,  525.  85 
182,  357.  04 

51,  374.  24 

50,  527.  49 
232,  812.  34 

164,  805.  67 
214,  297.  63 
381,  256.  26 
444,  208.  81 
103,051.09 
239,  208.  78 
441,  991.  99 

82,  669.  35 
61,812.88 

113,  759.  03 
242,  3ia  18 
531,941.99 

77,  849.  81 
443,  739.  61 

114,  800rl2 
530,  923.  13 
249,811.23 

66,  407.  55 
170,  956.  42 
120,113.82 

27,  962.  25 

83,  566.  07 
24,  435.  03 
la  284.  29 

34,  647.  43 
253,931.15 

19,  332.  32 
51,  543.  59 
32,  701.  28 
195,  931.  41 
46,  629.  66 

64.  096.  34 
235,961.97 

7a  432.  81 

473,  120.  48 

,  127,  834.  32 

65,  295.  67 
272,  033.  56 
750,  031.  87 

24,  328.  15 

,  347,  927.  33 

467,  127.  96 

15a  158.  00 

59,  659.91 

58,  409.  22 

39,  003.  31 

35,  463.  63 
9,  075.  51 

41,  839.  26 
45,  907.  83 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


1, 


$184,  355.  48 
27a  575l  04 
365,  646.  88 

61,  536. 94 
238,  232.  22 
115,  158.34 

94,  475. 80 

69,  963. 16 
131,  500. 10 
141,458.36 
1,  203,  672.  76 
33a  325.  50 
22a  018. 62 
305,  897.  32 
182,  823.  44 

5a  728.  20 
1,  113,027.06 
131,  244.  76 
357,  476.  00 
667,  203.  42 
290,  832.  28 

49,  280. 62 
522,  680.  98 
46i  463. 46 
158,821.48 
300,  335.  18 
204,  016.  66 
226,741.92 
206,  059.  38 
368,  367.  06 
931,  199.  10 
287,  002. 16 
124,  350.  58 
231,848.72 
766,  786.  02 
323,  005. 10 

93,  199. 10 

89,369.00 
424,  375.  08 
298,  492.  46 
385,  563.  40 
687,  630.  62 

785,  681.  18 
181,  802.  08 
433,  822.  66 

786,  191.  86 
150,  650.60 
109,  796.  20 
201,  207.  92 
429,  992  56 
975,  143.  46 
13a  394.  28 
803,  044.  30 
206,314.72 
957,  014.  32 
44a  377.  04 
117,456.40 
311,004.  12 
225,  975.  90 

51,  323.  34 
155.  502:  06 

43,  9ia  48 
31,406.82 
61,  281.  60 

470,  591.  62 

33,  960.  22 

93,  965.  12 

59,  238  88 

379,  435.  24 

82,  474.  82 

118,  73a  10 

434.844.02 

142,  224.  38 

880,  667  66 

4,  104.  079.  82 

Iia98a44 

525,  234.  38 

1,435,521.48 

44,  429.  16 
2,  656,  302.  02 

887,  561.  84 

265,  042  92 

106.  221.  44 

110,306.88 

93,  709.  78 

61,  792  28 

ia384.48 

7aooao6 

81,  lOa  12 


Chfldren  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


722 
1.001 
1,432 
241 
033 
461 
370 
274 
515 
554 
4,714 
1,325 
803 
1,108 
716 
230 
4,359 
514 
1,400 
2,613 
1,130 
103 
2,047 
1,810 
622 
1,177 
700 
888 
807 
5,350 
365 
1,124 
487 
008 
3,003 
1,265 
365 
350 
1,662 
1,169 
1,610 
2,693 
3,077 
712 
1,699 
3,079 
690 
430 
788 
1,684 
3,819 
542 
3,  145 
808 
3,748 
1,756 
460 
1,  2.8 
885 
201 
609 
172 
123 
240 
1,843 
133 
368 
232 
1,486 
323 
466 
1,703 
557 
3,449 
16,073 
466 
2,057 
5,622 
174 
101403 
3,476 
1,038 
416 
432 
367 
242 
72 
SOO 
S18 


In  low- 
income 
families 


682 
830 
1,359 
240 
898 
403 
361 
272 
512 
544 
i641 
1,182 
863 
1,182 
702 
229 
4,347 
499 
1,351 
2,442 
1,123 
179 
1,605 
1,808 
618 
1,144 
764 
842 
798 
5,161 
348 
1,113 
462 
736 
3,003 
1,236 
339 
330 
1.271 
1.116 
1,431 
2.610 
3,050 
669 
1,607 
3,035 
544 
406 
788 
1,678 
3,639 
526 
3,005 
775 
3,648 
1,663 
450 
1,014 
712 
181 
524 
163 
108 
238 
1,584 
107 
286 
221 
1,217 
298 
419 
1,163 
529 
2,624 
13,001 
444 
1.726 
4.661 
162 
7,004 
2,703 
066 
386 
S7« 

in 

815 

68 

886 

800 


AFDC 


8 
25 
47 
0 
18 
37 
1 
0 
0 
9 
36 
22 
7 
14 
0 
0 
0 
14 
22 
75 
9 
4 
371 
0 
0 
15 
7 
26 
0 
25 
7 
4 
18 
68 
0 
7 
10 
0 
87 
33 
32 
67 
0 
16 
46 
19 
19 
2 
0 
6 
155 
3 
87 
20 
85 
28 
0 
52 
104 
16 
33 
3 
3 
0 
132 
8 
51 
10 
207 
0 
27 
184 
16 
551 
2,393 
20 
282 
963 
6 
2,346 
438 
0 
16 
46 
140 
4 
16 

a* 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neglected 


0 
164 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
39 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
161 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
216 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
45 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
186 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  faster 
homes 


32 
88 

86 
1 
17 
11; 
8! 
2 
3 
1 
87 
82 
23 
2 
14 
1 
12 
1 
27 
71 
7 
10 
71 
11 
4 
18 
28 
20 
9 
12 
10 
7 
7 
104 
0 
22 
16 
20 
89 
20 
47 
26 
27 
28 
46 
25 
27 
22 
0 
0 
26 
13 
63 
13 
15 
20 
10 
152 
43 
4 
52 
7 
12 
2 
127 
18 
31 
1 
62 
26 
19 
840 
12 
374 
689 
2 
49 
88 
6 
1.063 
805 
72 
15 
10 
89 
23 
4 
0 
18 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

PrtUminttry  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  /568^— Contmued 

WASHINGTON 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  I9«5-6«:  $283.77] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


SUte  total. 


Adams 

Asotin ... 

Benton 

Chelan 

ClaUam 

Clark 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor. 

Island 

Jefferson 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincola .., 

Mason 

Okanogan 

Pacific 

Pend  OreiUe... 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkinkum 

Walla  WalU... 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 


$10,  654,  908. 98 


1. 


46,  709.  96 
45,  592.  01 

242,  334.  03 
167,  124.05 
122,  126.83 
286.  650.  68 

15,736.98 
214,311.91 

45,017.97 

11,316.59 

162,  087.  66 

5,504.88 

225,  384.  88 

267,  194.  62 

83,  522.  90 

47,  721.  38 
,  554,  735.  75 

312,073.98 

85,  440.  20 

61,581.62 

193,  230.  77 

26,  732.  13 

51,694.99 

176,388.55 

86,013.30 

38,  729.  29 

119,  157.94 

11,797.79 

166,  425.  58 

16,  034.  39 

663,  939.  61 

033,761.  15 

136.  832.  59 

265,301.35 

13,  125.47 

161,584.32 

283,  825.  19 

50,  016.  66 

158,  149. 03 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


SI 5,  823,  866.  61 


66,  969.  72 
72.  361.  35 

366,  063.  30 

229,  569.  93 

176,  504.  94 

421.  398.  45 

22,  98.'i.  37 

313,  565.  85 

68,956.  11 

18,  445.  05 

244,  04Z  20 

6,  242.  94 

385,  259.  66 
407,  493.  72 
112,089.  15 

67,  253.  49 
3,  606,  716.  70 

446,  653.  98 
129,  966.  66 

92,  .509.  02 
287,  4.^9.  01 

35,  187.  48 

78,  604.  29 
246,  879.  90 
121,737.33 

51,  362.  37 
1,  617,  205.  23 

16,  174.  89 
250,  852.  68 

32,  633.  55 

973.  047.  33 

1,  542,  289.  95 

194,  949.  99 

386,  210.  97 
18,  728.  82 

272,  986.  74 

416,  858.  13 

69,  239.  88 

1,  956,  310.  38 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


55,  763 


236 

255 

1.290 

809 

622 

1,485 

81 

1,105 

243 

65 

860 

22 

1,358 

1,436 
395 
237 

12.  710 

1,574 
458 
326 

1,013 
124 
277 
870 
429 
181 

5,699 

57 

884 

115 

3,429 

5,435 
687 

1,361 

66 

962 

1,469 
244 

6,894 


In  low- 
income 
families 


33,  072 


206 
144 

771 
556 
376 
791 

54 
722 
152 

37 
566 

20 
855 
849 
355 
163 
7,457 
1,  106 
289 
234 
741 
120 
180 
705 
334 
133 
3,581 

52 
601 

48 

1,879 

2,644 

546 

719 

45 

519 

835 

205 

3,482 


AFDC 


18,  727 


29 

102 

420 

209 

164 

524 

23 

254 

73 

23 

247 

0 

477 

512 

37 

50 

4,069 

364 

120 

71 

218 

3 

73 

117 

83 

41 

1.754 

2 

249 

60 

1,243 

2,361 

119 

545 

8 

388 

529 

26 

3,  140 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


174 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

75 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

83 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
[Formnla  rate:  Vj  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoun 

CUy.. 

Doddridge.. 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant 

Greenbrier.. 
Hampshire.. 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson .. 

Jefferson 

Kanawha 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia.. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleaaants 

Pocabontaa. . 

Preston .. 

Putnam 

Raleigh 


$16,  136,  753.  97         $28,  996,  155.  06 


1 


203,  074.  58 
137,  768.  55 
353,  736.  38 
283,  037.  99 

69,  649.  83 
478,  161.  11 
136,  234.  55 
225,  354.  21 

61,  169.  67 
782,  334.  43 

119,  171.39 
109,  940.  78 
422,  427.  48 
130,  203.  43 

61,  906.  65 
118,099.68 
429,  281.  21 
144,532.03 

120,  570.  57 
,  352.  002.  21 

151,  82a  39 

421,  720.  28 

764,  091.  22 

,  148,  916.  43 

319,  977.  89 

118,368.88 

218,  420.  62 

631,  367.  26 

156,  934  76 

717,  754.  37 

296,  007.  60 

203,  390.  79 

72,  623.  37 

314,  679.  99 

238,  496.  82 

93,  840.  55 

54,  389.  41 

97,  685.  45 

274,  15&  02 

174,  050.  43 

976,  OOZ  36 


366,  923.  58 
243,  083.  68 
638,  860.  68 
517,318.84 
129,  968.  06 
857,  431.  72 
252,  531.  26 
424,  375.  08 
105,  966.  10 
1,  433,  478.  76 
226,  231.  24 
192,  781.  70 
755,  295.  72 
226,  4S6.  58 
107,  242.  80 

207,  846.  76 
763,211.  26 
265,  042.  92 

208,  868.  12 
2,514.843.  66 

281,640.02 
744,  060.  76 

1,  389,  304.  94 

2,  023,  824.  84 
575,  025.  68 
215,  762.  30 
383.  265.  34 

1,  126,  560.  08 
281,  640.  02 

1,  268.  529.  12 
516,  042.  14 
362,  582.  80 
127.  67a  00 
560,  726.  64 
415.  94&  86 
177.  461.  30 
94,  22a  46 
176,  439.  94 
474,  93Z  40 
316.  876.  94 

1,  718,  69a  54 


113,559 


1,437 
952 
2,502 
2,026 
509 
3,358 
989 
1,662 
415 
5,614 
886 
755 
2,958 
887 
420 
814 
2,989 
1,038 
818 
9,849 
1,103 
2,914 
5,441 
7,926 
2,252 
845 
1,501 
4,412 
1,103 
4,968 
2,021 
1,420 
500 
2,  196 
1,629 
695 
369 
691 
1,860 
1,241 
6)731 


106,406 


1,358 
879 
2,351 
1,854 
453 
2,936 
905 
1,513 
385 
5,208 
776 
733 
2,769 
873 
360 
777 
2.760 
964 
786 
8,795 
987 
2,833 
5,  132 
7,748 
2,  102 
754 
1,411 
4,220 
1,012 
4,842 
1,949 
1,361 
463 
2,098 
1,477 
626 
361 
653 
1,816 
1,  149 
6,489 


4,476 


25 


486 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

46 

0 

18 

0 

0 

11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
172 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

S3 
0 
0 
0 

25 

121 

0 

0 

0 

18 
0 
0 

22 


S92 


In  foster 
homes 


3.304 
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1 

B 
99 

44 

82 

124 

4 

111 

18 

S 

36 

2 

28 

75 

3 

24 

»37 

104 

49 

21 

54 

1 

24 

48 

12 

7 

311 

3 

34 

7 

282 

226 

22 

97 

13 

37 

105 

13 

234 


2,060 


65 

1                 0 

0 

14 

19 

0 

0 

54 

112 

0 

0 

39 

116 

0 

0 

X 

40 

0 

0 

16 

125 

25 

86 

186 

71 

0 

0 

13 

146 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

30 

336 

0 

0 

70 

85 

1                0 

0 

25 

10 

0 

0 

12 

101 

0 

48 

40 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

30 

30 

14 

0 

0 

23 

84 

0 

95 

50 

63 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

32 

742 

0 

75- 

$37 

80 

0 

0 

36 

58 

0 

0 

23 

282 

0 

0 

27 

144 

0 

0 

84 

89 

0 

0 

61 

46 

0 

0 

45 

21 

0 

40 

29 

141 

0 

0 

51 

42 

0 

38 

11 

108 

0 

0 

18 

14 

0 

0 

58 

44 

0 

0 

15 

8 

0 

0 

29 

67 

0 

0 

31 

12 

0 

104 

36 

64 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

31 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

44 

66 

0 

0 

28 

120 

0 

26 

96 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  196& — Continued 

WEST  VIRGINIA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Randolph. 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers. . 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Wayne 

Webster... 

Wetzel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming- 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
fam&iea 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Negileeted 


In  faster 
homM 


$251, 

109, 

176, 

238, 

164, 

93, 

86, 

179, 

493, 

262, 

130, 

44, 

266, 

456, 


811.72 
021.99 
959.  76 
064.77 
347.  41 
887.  56 
179.  67 
218.59 
927.  94 
137.88 
811.  55 
886.73 
047.  44 
089.  34 


$466, 
195, 
329, 
441, 
284, 
165, 
153, 
336, 
879, 
479, 
248, 
79, 
471. 
796, 


250.84 
845.  78 
133.  26 
738.  20 
704.  10 
204.98 
714.68 
538.  12 
39a  96 
017.84 
956.50 
155.  40 
357.64 
15a  12 


1,826 

767 

1,289 

1,73d 

1,115 

647 

602 

1,318 

3,444 

1,876 

975 

310 

1,846 

3,118 


1,657 

724 

1,172 

1,575 

1,100 

608 

560 

1,183 

3,308 

1,750 

848 

293 

1,641 

3,069 


129 

30 

97 

126 

0 

11 

19 

112 

102 

107 

96 

6 

45 

26 


WISCONSIN 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $276.12] 


Statetotal '       $15,510,655.94         $22,693,474.44 


82.187  I 


58, 446  18,  208 


183 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Uoor 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire... 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 

Iowa 

Iron. 


Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee.. 
La  Crosse.. 
Lafayette... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. 
Marathon.. 
.Marinette.. 
Marquette.. 
Milwaukee.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie.. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk. 


Portage 

Price 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempcaleau- 

Vernon 

Vilas. 


Walworth... 
Washburn.. 
Washington. 
Waukesha. . 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebaeo. 
Wood...... 

Menominee. 


63, 

84, 
203, 

89, 
293, 
112, 
114, 

63, 
230, 
214, 
181, 
161, 
660, 
229, 
121, 
183, 
185, 
223, 

27, 
308, 

51, 
336, 
10.5, 

50, 
177, 

23, 
181, 
181, 
124, 
254. 

74, 
303, 
134, 
138, 
100, 

loa 

367, 
217, 

52, 

3,234, 

174, 

189, 

93, 
25a 

73, 

57, 

87, 
162, 
208, 
115, 
43a 
175, 
326, 
13a 
154, 
225, 
122, 
225. 
206, 
167, 
176, 
263, 

48, 
193, 

88, 

95, 
284, 
164, 

98, 
222, 
186, 

61. 


959.  94 
094.48 
022.  02 
237.37 
422.09 
603.49 
557. 17 
032.21 
251.05 
415.84 
973.  76 
374.  18 
893.  47 
590.  77 
455.  55 
994. 95 
414.91 
731.78 
146.  05 
122.07 
242.  89 
195.  85 
030.  50 
316.33 
799.  83 
184.02 
369.  89 
481.54 
181.47 
361.64 
778.  84 
709.  62 
129.63 
415.22 
786.41 
611. S5 
260.  05 
141. 17 
732.  71 
667.  64 
034.23 
293. 63 
058.  20 
568.27 
064.55 
103.07 
367.  86 
680.43 
501.32 
540.  44 
417.94 
327.33 
527. 99 
827.02 
405.06 
095.61 
593.  74 
685.76 
251.83  , 
612.87 
056.  89 
622.  93 
334.  88 
563.  42  1 
745.  44 
067.  42  I 
Oia  30  : 
014.  74  ! 
201.  67 
72a  44  I 
678.  77  j 
991.  94  I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 


502 


40 
13 
20 
29 
15 
28 
23 
23 
34 
19 
31 
11 
110 
23 


4,848 


86,  701.  68 

314 

278 

35 

0 

0 

1 

119,836.08 

434 

312 

51 

0 

0 

71 

278,  052.  84 

1,007 

856 

107 

0 

0 

44 

123,  977.  88 

449 

396 

37 

0 

0 

16 

446,  486.  04 

1,617 

1,035 

320 

76 

83 

104 

163,  186.  92 

591 

510 

50 

0 

0 

31 

158,  492.  88 

574 

518 

30 

0 

0 

26 

90,  015.  12 

326 

289 

17 

0 

0 

20 

335,  761.  92 

1,216 

1,009 

140 

0 

0 

67 

311,739.48 

1,129 

987 

88 

0 

29 

25 

248,  508.  00 

900 

749 

99 

0 

0 

52 

231,388.56 

838 

747 

80 

0 

0 

11 

984,  091.  68 

3,564 

1,983 

1.297 

0 

17 

367 

333,  552.  96 

1,208 

954 

176 

0 

0 

78 

175,612.32 

636 

571 

59 

0 

0 

6 

277,  500.  60 

1,005 

626 

278 

0 

0 

101 

269,  493.  12 

976 

863 

84 

0 

0 

29 

322,  508.  16 

1,168 

795 

299 

0 

0 

74 

41,694.12 

151 

98 

26 

0 

0 

27 

433,  784.  52 

1,571 

1,268 

220 

0 

14 

69 

Sa  903.  16 

293 

202 

72 

0 

0 

19 

472, 165.  20 

1,710 

1,508 

170 

0 

• 

33 

147,  171.  96 

533 

516 

2 

0 

0 

15 

69,  858.  36 

253 

224 

15 

0 

0 

14 

252,  649.  80 

915 

859 

42 

0 

0 

14 

32,  029.  92 

lie 

91 

11 

0 

0 

14 

243,813.96 

88S 

718 

100 

0 

0 

65 

253,  202.  04 

917 

810 

68 

0 

0 

39 

178,  925.  76 

648 

563 

62 

0 

0 

23 

378,  836.  64 

1,372 

766 

472 

0 

0 

134 

105,  477.  84 

382 

362 

15 

0 

0 

5 

433,  232.  28 

1,569 

1,085 

291 

0 

96 

97 

191,351.  16 

693. 

647 

36 

0 

0 

10 

196,  597.  44 

713 

628 

54 

0 

0 

30 

149,  933.  16 

543 

422 

76 

0 

0 

45 

303,  455.  88 

1,099 

845 

209 

0 

0 

45 

544,  232.  52 

1,971 

1,621 

266 

0 

0 

84 

322,  232.  04 

1,  167 

843 

274 

0 

0 

50 

77.  865.  84 

282 

242 

36 

0 

0 

4 

93a  950.  96 

17,858 

8.354 

7,875 

107 

143 

1,379 

246,851.28 

894 

747 

105 

0 

0 

42 

266,  731.  92 

966 

880 

45 

0 

0 

41 

141,  649.  56 

513 

314 

137 

0 

0 

62 

368,  896.  32 

1,336 

972 

295 

0 

0 

69 

104,  097.  24 

377 

295 

67 

0 

0 

IS 

77,  589.  72 

281 

229 

32 

0 

0 

20 

130,  328.  64 

472 

405 

49 

0 

0 

18 

239,  119.92 

866 

696 

113 

0 

0 

SI 

292,411.08 

1,059 

952 

76 

0 

0 

31 

163,  463.  04 

592 

533 

41 

0 

0 

18 

643,911.84 

2,332 

1,284 

868 

0 

40 

160 

243,  537.  84 

882 

804 

63 

0 

0 

15 

468,  851.  76 

1,698 

1,110 

504 

0 

0 

M 

194,  664.  60 

705 

569 

100 

0 

0 

36 

22a  067.  64 

797 

727 

46 

0 

0 

34 

313,396.20 

I,  135 

990 

120 

0 

0 

3S 

176,  44a  68 

639 

421 

146 

0 

0 

72 

314,224.56  ] 

1,138 

975 

68 

0 

0 

05 

305,664.84  | 

1,107 

836 

210 

0 

0 

61 

239,119.92  , 

866 

785 

58 

0 

0 

33 

257,896.08  ' 

934 

794 

121 

0 

0 

19 

370,553.04  , 

1,342 

1,214 

61 

u 

0 

•7 

70,410.60 

255 

203 

43 

0 

0 

9 

293,239.44  i 

1,062 

809 

201 

0 

0 

53 

125,082.36 

453 

356 

64 

0 

0 

33 

145,  239.  12 

526 

406 

99 

0 

0 

31 

405,068.04 

1,467 

1,065 

193 

0 

81 

188 

247,403.52 

j96 

717 

130 

0 

0 

49 

138,612.24 

502 

450 

30 

0 

0 

33 

316,985.76 

1,148 

724 

282 

0 

0 

143 

279,985.68  ' 

1,014 

832 

131 

0 

0 

SI 

94,709.16  1 

343 

222 

71 

0 

0 

SO 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  mammum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  /M:5— Continued 

WYOBdlNG 
tFormula  rate:  %  Bute  or  NaUoiul  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1065-M:  t27«^] 


December  i,  iggj 


County 


SUte  total. 


Albany 

Big  Horn IIIIIII! 

Campbell ..IIII! 

Carbon I""I! 

Converse 

Crook '."."'. 

Fremont l\" 

Goshen IIIIII^ 

Hot  Springs. .......... ... 

Johnson "" 

Laramie "^ 

Lincoln . IIIIII" 

Natrona "'."""'. 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte IIIIIII 

Sheridan 

Sublette "11111" 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

UinU 

Washakie 

Weston *" 

Yellowstone  National  Park  paiii 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$1,  333,  60a  97 


National  total. 


51,  051.  23 
68,  221.  78 
17,  300.  10 

72,  602.  41 

33,  63a  43 

34,  961.  35 
184,  55a  50 

73,  329.  25 
16,  051.  78 
27,  779.  97 

152,  657.  08 
56,  942.  56 

170,  502.  35 
14,  825.  99 
68,  347.  76 
43,  931.  55 
68,  276.  48 
8,  509.  32 
53,  060.  89 
19,  239.  80 
30,  072.  41 
48,  47a  67 

19, 26a  n 

0 


Maximum  amount 
authOTixed 


$1,899,673.68 


80,295.20 
9a  031.68 
26,  303.60 

105,  214.40 
48,  177.12 
48,454.00 

253,068.32 
97,461.76 
2a  811.68 
36,548.16 

227,595.36 
78,  080.  16 

246,  146.  32 
21,  873.  52 
99,  123.  04 
62,  298.  00 
97,  738.  64 
12,  182.  72 
75,  588.  24 
27,411.  12 
40,  978.  24 
70,  327.  52 
27,964.88 
0 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


6,861 


1,  105,  610,  100.  00 


1,  754,  601,  427.  20 


290 
336 

95 
380 
174 
175 
914 
352 

86 
132 
822 
282 
889 

79 
358 
225 
353 

44 
273 

99 

148 

254 

101 

0 


In  low- 
income 
fa 


5,408 


AFDC 


1,242 


6,  377,  731 


208 
313 

71 
289 
128 
168 
795 
264 

79 
127 
462 
278 
609 

70 
274 
215 
288 

38 
199 

92 
138 
214 

89 

0 


£9 
21 
23 
86 

25 

7 

87 

28 

7 

3 

346 

0 

261 

6 

78 

10 

63 

6 

67 

6 

7 

35 

12 

0 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


112 


21 
0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
18 
55 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


4,  948,  140  11,  211.  652  j       la  882  ,       55,  391  ,       itt^MS 


FAMILY  INCOME  FACTOR  UNDER  $3,000 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  m  title  1 1  or  89-10  title  J 

ALABAMA 
Igonnul*  rate:  14  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


SUte  totaL. 


Autauga... 
Baldwin... 
Barbour... 

Bibb .. 

Blount 

Bullock... 

BuUer. 

Calhoun 

Chambers. 
Cherokee.. 

ChUton 

Cboetaw.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne.. 
Coffee..^.. 

Colbert. 

Conecuh... 

Coosa. 

Covingtwi., 
Crenshaw.. 
Cullmaa 

Dale '. 

OaUae 

De  Kalb.... 

Elmore 

Escambia... 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin.... 
Geneva.... 
Greene..... 

Hale 

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

T.^tfi>iir 

Lauderdale. 
Lawrence 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$3a  616,  421.  89 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$89,  546,  971. 98 


1 


251,  524.  05 
438,  385.  31 
575,  639.  54 
200,  343.  25 
285,  202.  12 
389,  723.  58 
520,  254.  41 
529,  739.  44 
407,  014.  94 
205,  592.  03 
291,  246.  69 
361,  662.  62 
419,  619.  34 
126,  586.  73 
107,  740.  65 
350,411.  14 
400,  690.  64 
374,  161.  26 
125,  222.  94 
373,  079.  99 
32a  18a  65 
539,  6ia  09 
276,  88a  75 
,  068,  554.  05 
560,  857.  93 
33a  264.  79 
372,  651.  97 
702,  44a  50 
209,  87a  44 
267,  671.  21 
369,  09a  44 
451,  022.  24 
529,  540.  03 
345,  862.  72 
579,  865.  69 
559,  42a  89 
559,  741.  09 
153,  95a  15 
441,  007.  12 
434,  284.  31 


687, 
1,  312, 
I,  365, 
540, 
776, 
848, 
1,  269, 
1,687, 
1,  070. 
52a 
820, 
908, 
1,102, 
372, 
318, 
978, 
1,067, 
891, 
369, 
1,  037, 
739, 
1,  56a 
724, 
2,562, 
1,  451, 
972, 
1,  036. 
2,009, 
574, 
714, 
931, 
917, 
1,  153, 
803, 
1,  587, 
1.  425. 
10,334, 
469. 
1,  270, 
1.065, 


630.  62 
958.28 
302.98 
810. 12 
488.94 
239  48 
039.  80 
031.38 
129.94 
447.00 
662.76 
244.38 
302.  78 
541.06 
919.  66 
207.54 
576.54 
391.94 
221.64 
701.76 
719.  98 
702. 16 
399.  58 
59Z  24 
863.24 
845.  40 
169.  72 
52.5.  80 
259.  66 
185.  98 
735.  66 
691.  96 
881.46 
044.30 
959.  46 
307  88 
886.  50 
82.'>.  60 
571.84 
533  82 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


350,697 


2,693 
5,142 
5,347 
2,118 
a  041 
a  322 
4.970 
6,607 
4,  191 
2,050 
a  214 
a  557 
4,317 
1,459 
1,249 
3,831 
4,181 
3,491 
1,446 
4,064 
2,897 
6,124 
2,837 
10,  036 
5,686 
a  810 
4.058 
7,870 
2,249 
2,797 
3,649 
3,594 
4,519 
a  145 
6,219 
5,582 
40,  475 
1,840 
4,976 
4,173 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


DeUn- 
quent 


Neglected 


In  foster 
homes 


348,  908 


2,689 
5,  131 
5,338 
2,107 
a  026 
a  320 
4,952 
6,546 
4,  182 
2,041 
a  213 
a  543 
4,312 
1,458 
1,246 
a  829 
4,164 
a  477 
1,439 
4,040 
2,879 
6,113 
2,830 
10,  020 
5,666 
3,762 
4,046 
7,839 
2,249 
2,785 
a  640 
a  594 
4.517 
a  144 
6,204 
5,549 
40,  142 
1,839 
4,949 
4,  155 


190 


1,599 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

!         11 

0 

9 

0 

11 

0 

i       IS 

0 

3 

0 

18 

0 

«1 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

14 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

17 

0 

14 

0 

7 

0 

34 

0 

18 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

10 

0 

20 

0 

4$ 

0 

U 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

15 

0 

3$ 

45 

288 

0 

1 

0 

27 

0 

18 

December  1,  1967 
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Preliminary  county  angretjaie  maximum  bade  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 — Continued 

ALABAMA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-06:  $255.34] 


Lee. 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Perry , 

Pickens 

Pike. 


Randolph... 

Russell 

St.  Clair 

Shelby 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa.. 
Tuscaloosa. . 

Walker 

Washington. 

Wilcox 

Winston 


BataUy  reduced 
amount 


$436,  491.  39 
526,  167.  74 
491,  784.  17 
518,  282.  18 
818,  077.  03 
600,  136.  37 
298,  262.  46 
441,  657.  82 

1,  85a  305.  83 
459,  289.  17 

1,  25a  531.  01 
482,  902.  67 
438,  956.  77 
422,  767.  82 
475,  253  10 
250,  482.  05 
571,  804.  00 
23a  752.  28 
301,  574.  87 
591,  100.  70 
630,  165.  69 
286,  559.  16 
841.  20a  47 
598,  756.  65 
217,  675.  57 
580,  194.  62 
ISa  646.  57 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


$1,  269. 
1,  320, 
I.  016, 

1.  I.'i2. 

2,  177, 
1.352, 

761, 
1.324, 
5,  634, 
1,106, 
a  722, 
1.  376, 
1,003, 
1,011. 
1,  170, 

661, 
1,  557, 

650. 

837. 

1.  234, 
1.815, 

864. 

2,  3ia 
1.511, 

569, 

1.  324, 

548, 


805.  82 
107  80 
508  54 
Rfia  10 
284.18 
791.  32 
42a  88 
448.58 
587.  78 
388.22 
091.18 
793.  28 
48&20 
146.40 
22a  22 
58^94 
31&  66 
350.98 
770.54 
3ia50 
97&08 
581.24 
635.74 
86&14 
152.86 
70a  92 
214.98 


4,973 
5,  170 
3.  981 
4  515 
8.527 
5.298 
2,982 
5.187 

22,067 
4,333 

14,577 
5,392 
3,930 
3.960 
4,583 
2,591 
6,099 
2,547 
a  281 
4.834 
7.112 
a  386 
9,001 
5.921 
2.229 
5.188 
2,147 


4,964 
5,  161 
3.  972 
4.508 
8.443 
'5.291 
2,981 
5,121 

21,  762 
4,332 

14,437 
5,326 
a  927 
a  950 
4,555 
2.582 
6.095 
2,521 
a  289 
4.827 
7,089 
a  379 
a  998 
5,895 
2.222 
5.188 
2,138 


Ddin- 
quent 


I  In  foster 
Neglected       home* 


0 

0 

» 

n 

u 

0 

0 

a 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ALASKA 
(Formula  rate:  %  Stale  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $365.97] 


Sutc  total. 


Ketchikon-Princc  of  Wales. 

Wrangell-Petersburg 

Sitka 

Juneau 

Lynn  Canal-Icy  Straits 

Cordova- Valdez 

Palmer- Wassila-Talkeetna. . 

Anchorage 

Seward 

Kenai-Cook  Inlet 

Kodiak 

-Meutian  Islands 

Bristol  Bay 

Bethel 

Yu  kon-Kuskokwim 

Fairbanks-Fort  Yukon 

Barrow-Kobuk 

Nome 

Wade  Hampton. 


$1,  935,  642.  00 


$a  478,  17&  88 


9,504 


7,976 


328 


55,  123.  07 
24,  170.  48 

32,  177.  29 
72,  716.  49 
27,  167.  63 
53,  807.  25 
57,  085.  92 

194,889.  11 

7,  539.  05 

92,  631.  34 

31,  8ia  97 

35,  401.  18 

33,  331.  34 
297,  99a  36 
169,  6ia  68 
185,  406.  92 
160,  098.  99 
177.  535.  77 
227,  142.'10 


110,  156.  97 

64,  776.  69 

36,  597  00 

12a  697  86 

61,  84a  93 

68,  070.  42 

114,  182.  64 

365,238.06 

21.  592.  23 

164,686.50 

61,  482.  96 

81,  24a  34 

88,  19&  77 

484,544.28 

367,  799.  85 

298,  631.  52 

272,  647  65 

32a  517  48 

369,  263  73 


301 

217 

177 

171 

100 

\    70 

338 

140 

169 

160 

186 

178 

312 

an 

998 

7W 

59 

42 

450 

427 

168 

102 

222 

222 

241 

197 

1,324 

1,187 

1,005 

834 

816 

6«0 

745 

72$ 

884 

800 

1.009 

782 

42 
0 
0 

49 
0 
0 
0 

26 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
0 

72 
0 

47 
0 


ARIZONA 


[Formula  rate:  Ji  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.96] 


Sutc  total .; 

Apache ■ 

Cochise mill; 

Coconino -    i 

Gila '".'".'.'J 

Graham Illlllllirri 

Greenlee "I" 

Maricopa..  ..... .............! 

Mohave 

Navajo I""II"II1 

Pima .  ' 

Pinal I 

Santa  Crui IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

i*vapai 

Yuma 


$9,  057,  38a  01  $16,  960,  933.  44 


66,264 


833, 
3ia 
579. 
155, 
126, 

35, 
3,  912, 

56, 

798, 

1,095, 

685, 

78, 
136, 
249, 


296.20 
784.  27 
164.36 
69183 
442.  41 
757.  89 
787.  65 
626.  12 
208.70 
222.  30 
938.66 
782.86 
18a  67 
497  09 


1,407, 
628, 
953, 
381, 
275, 
86, 

7,001, 
94, 

1,338, 

2,339. 

1,471, 
189, 
289, 
503, 


524.04 
893.  72 
706.96 
380.40 
412.96 
77a  44 
017.  92 
19128 
67a  80 
986.32 
OOZ  12 
154.44 
49a  76 
729.28 


ARKANSAS 
(Formula  rale:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


£ute  total 
Arkansas 

Ashley..:::::::: 

Baxter 

Benton 

Boone 


$22,  375,  77&  95         $55, 074,  588.  94 


218,041 


235,386.28 
845,  100.  95  ! 
134,69^58  ; 
238,094.68 
165,436.38  I 


708,  31  a  16 
844,154.04 
270,  405.  06 
742,  01&  04 
r451,  44L  12 


2.774 

asoo 

1,059 
2,900 
1,708 


670 


0 
0 
0 

65 
0 
0 

30 

26 
0 
0 

40 
0 

38 

40 
168 

33 
0 

11 


9 
9 
9 
7 

56 
7 
1 

60 

188 

1 

140 

60 
3 

10 

28 
9 
4 

26 

12 
7 

23 
7 

03 

28 
7 
0 
9 


524 


42 

6 

30 

84 

9 

8 

13 

181 

3 

13 

19 

0 

0 

19 

3 

51 

10 

28 

1 


216,432  I 

0 

20 

810 

772 

2,773  1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

a  291  i 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

1,058 

0 

0 

0 

1 

2,902 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1.726 

0 

0 

24 

• 
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ARKANSAS— Continued 
IFormuU  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-M:  S255.34] 


County 


Bradley 

Calhoun 

CarroU. 

Chicot 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Cleveland 

Columbia 

Conway 

Craighead 

Crawford 

Crittenden 

Cross 

Dallas 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner..... 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Garland 

Grant 

Greene 

Hempstead 

Hot  Spring 

Howard 

Independence. 

Izard 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Lafayette 

Lawrence 

Lee 


Lincoln 

Little  River.. 

Logan 

Lonoke 

Madison 

Marion 

Miller- 

Mississippi 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Nevada 

Newton 

Ouachita 

Perry. 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski 

Randolph 

St.  Francis 

Saline.. 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier 

Sharp 

Stone 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Washington... 

White 

Woodruff 

Yell 


Ratably  reduced       Maximum  amount 


amount 


authorised 


1 


$137,  750.  72 

85,  097.  79 

95,  550.  34 

377,  299.  59 

193,  967.  55 

311.424.  45 

159,  045.  29 

105,  634.  56 

354,  186.  83 

241,  585.  44 

494,  687.  81 

192,  118.81 

992,  951.  41 

377,  258.  35 

114,353.06 

505,  685.  06 

235,  389.  65 

214,  529.  60 

119,941.  73 

104,  343.  57 

278,  931.  81 

80,  481.  31 

382,  501.  66 

309,  401.  92 

1.54,  159.  15 

123,  152.  27 

266,  659.  64 

88,  800.  46 

347,  414.  61 

,  092,  038.  20 

144,  528.  91 

251,231.  95 

255,  276.  70 

591,  446.  37 

332,  677.  72 

135,  750.  84 

188,  767.  48 

414,  523.  71 

169,  521.  05 

84,  797.  09 

342,  728.  26 

,  344,  198.  24 

370,  466.  60 

47,  766.  16 

142,  513.  32 

154,  999.  50 

434,  470.  90 

58,  879.  67 

971,  784.  24 

78,  208.  32 
578,  935.  06 

97,  730.  48 
223,  491.  06 
158,  971.  91 
406,  292.  73 
174,  474.  35 
850,  14a  26 
126,  176.  27 

97,  497.  99 
134,  795.  24 
398,  158.  65 

79,  452.  89 

98,  686.  64 
145,  176.  09 
367,  143.  49 

98,  523.  85 
293,  423.  29 
396,  007.  40 
359,  913.  08 
121,  183.  73 


$446,  334.  32 

254,  063.  30 

268,  362.  34 

902,  88Z  24 

533,  149.  92 

789,  766.  62 

375,  860.  48 

268,  617.  68 

820,  407.  42 

562,  514.  02 

1,  339,  513.  64 

565,  067.  42 

2,338,914.  40 

962,  376.  46 

378,  669.  22 

1,  039,  233.  80 

571,  961.  60 

639,371.36 

299,  258.48 

263,000.20 

866,879.30 

239,253.58 

930,203.62 

672,820.90 

440,716.84 

316,721.60 

695,801.50 

228,273.96 

817,598.68 

2,622,341.80 

392,457.58 

508,892.62 

693,503.44 

1,247,335.90 

657,500.50 

341,  389.58 

486,933.38 

953,694.90 

379,435.24 

226,  741.  92 

906,  967.  68 

3,  088,  847.  98 

883,  221.  06 

158,  566.  14 

366,  668.  24 
357,  986.  68 
993,  527.  94 
16S,  524.  40 

2,  143,  834.  64 
229,  039.  98 

1,  406,  923.  40 
321,  473.  06 
574,  259.  66 
373,  817.  76 

3,  722,  091.  18 
445,  312.  96 

1,877,004  34 
393,  223.  60 
258,  148.  74 
383,  010.  00 

1,  123,  496.  00 

256,  106.  02 

257,  127.  38 
327,  090.  54 

1,  025,  700.  78 
282,  916.  72 
929,  182.  26 
953,  694.  90 
744,  826.  78 

367,  944.  94 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


1,748 
995 
1,051 
3,536 
2,088 
3.093 
1,472 
1,052 
3,213 
2,203 
5,246 
2,213 
9,160 
3,769 
1,483 
4,070 
2,240 
2,504 
1,  172 
1,030 
3,395 
937 
3,643 
2,635 
1,726 
1,240 
2,725 
894 
3,202 
10,270 
1,537 
1.993 
2,716 
4,885 
2,575 
1,337 
1,907 
3,735 
1,486 
888 
3.552 
12,  097 
3.459 
621 
1,436 
1,402 
3.891 
660 
8,396 

897  i 
5,510 
1.259  I 
2,249  I 
1,464 
14,577  i 
1.744 
7,351 
1.540 
1,011  1 
1,500 
4,400 
1,003 
1,007 
1,281 
4,017  I 
1.108  I 
3,639 
3,735  I 
2,917 
1,441 


In  low- 
income 
familiea 


1,730 
986 
1,051 
3,526 
2,072 
3,  07? 
1,468 
1,052 
3.203 
2,049 
5,205 
2,199 
9.148 
3,724 
1,480 
4,051 
2,128 
2,493 
1,172 
1,029 
3,159 
937 
3,592 
2,632 
1,710 
1,240 
2,725 
894 
3,199 
10,  260 
1,536 
1,986 
2,716 
4,883 
2,575 
1,336 
1.904 
3,734 
1,471 
888 
3,505 
12,086 
3.454 
620 
1,436 
1,398 
3,754 
659 
8.374 
897 
5,510 
1,259 
2,248 
1,460 
14,223 
1,741 
7,332 
1,533 
1,011 
1,500 
4,374 
1,003 
1,007 
1,280 
4,002 
1,108 
3,606 
3,719 
2,917 
1,440 


AFDC 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


D«Un. 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


CALIFORNIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $275,221 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
150 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
104 
0 
0 
0 
204 
0 
46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
212 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
11 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


State  total $76,369,692.80       $147,425,170.86 


535,  663 


Alameda 

Alpine 

Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 

GIpnn.. 


358,  247        156,  184 


3,950 


4,  849,  241.  46 

3.  381.  42 

20,  920.  38 

446,  109.  49 

30,  012.  22 

68,  729.  28 

2,  102,  207.  51 

67.  643.  68 
114.909.77 

3.  955,  207.  58 

64.  192.  37 


8,  769, 

9, 

55, 

915, 

62, 

126, 

3,825, 

148, 

231, 

7,  522, 

186, 


059.64 
632.  70 
044.00 
932.  16 
750.  16 
876.  42 
833.  22 
894.  02 
735.  24 
863.  48 
874.  38 


31,  862 

35 

200 

3,328 

228 

461 

13,901 
541 
842 

27,334 
679 


21,  076 

26 

184 

2,245 

183 

331 

8,496 

395 

485 

17,163 

609 


9,317 

643 

8 

0 

9 

0 

984 

15 

45 

0 

84 

38 

4,876 

65 

84 

28 

212 

0 

9,600 

35 

60 

0 

1,550 


35 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
0 

12 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


18 

9 

0 

10 

18 

20 

4 

0 

10 

4 

41 

14 

13 

45 

3 

IS 

8 

U 

0 

1 

32 

0 

C 

a 

M 
0 
0 
0 
> 

10 

1 

7 

t 
S 
0 

1 

3 

I 
U 

0 

3 
11 

5 

1 

0 

4 
137 

1 

7 

0 

0 

• 

I 

4 
143 

8 
II 

7 

0 

0 
15 

0 

0 

1 
IS 

0 
13 
1« 

0 

1 


15,740 


TBI 

1 

7 

84 

0 

8 

4» 

34 

34 

511 

10 
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County 


Humboldt 

Imperial. 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino . 

Merced . 

Modoc 

Mono 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange. 

Placer. 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino.. 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo. 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Crux 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba ■■ 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


$464, 

517, 

60. 

2,  338, 

616, 

77. 

38 

26.  OOsi 

448, 

403, 

27, 

273, 

759, 

41. 


879, 
193, 

86, 

2,061, 

254, 

48, 

1,  703, 

2,  452, 

74, 

2,  797. 
4,  446, 

3.  439. 
1.  542, 

421. 

1,048, 
622, 

2,852, 
325, 
296, 
9, 
138, 
620, 
907, 

1,166, 

187, 

143, 

24, 

1,  554, 

56, 

887, 

238, 

191, 


845.  37 
475.  53 
835.  92 
811.97 
746.  54 
861.  36 
335.  15 
576.  38 
049.  56 
533.  04 
064.  26 
808.  10 
623.  06 
927.  05 

0 
971.09 
258.  47 
789.  96 
338.  52 
892.  99 
316.  96 
831.  71 
849.  10 
402.  62 
298.  13 
220.  14 
378.71 
791.08 
135.19 
814.03 
105.47  ; 
061.53  ' 
994.26 
238.  98 
126.21 
448.  12 
789.87 
212.  19  ! 
197.  82 
804.  22 
813.33 
869.99 
301.98 
948.40 
052.  93 
653.  28 
737.07 


$981, 

1,  151. 

128, 

4,917, 

1,296, 

168, 

85. 

49,  733. 

975, 

904. 

49, 

567, 

1,638, 

74, 


1.  943, 
399, 
182, 

4,  243, 
557. 
115. 

3,  449, 

4,  431, 
195, 

5,  449, 
8,  327, 

6,  018, 
3.  208, 

758, 
1,  997, 
1,  228, 
5,  270, 

751. 

657, 
19. 

273, 
1,  281, 
1,  826, 
2,658, 

375, 

288, 

65, 

3.  970, 

125, 
1.811, 

573, 

440, 


434.  52 
245.  26 
252.  52 
355.74 
286.  20 
985.08 
593.  42 
905.  32 
379.68 
923.  36 
814.82 
503.64 
659.  88 
034.  18 

0 
053.  20  ' 
069.00 
746.08 
066.74 
320  50 
041.96 
332.26 
317.  22 
681.  42 
631.  22 
606.  76 
510.  96 
239.  54 
781.  54 
546.  76 
306.86 
187.  78 
350.  60 
775.  80 
815.  84 
018  24 
974.  76 
910.  36 
900.42 
675.  30 
155.  34 
502.  36 
048.50 
225.  10 
773.26 
833.70 
902.44 


3,566 
4,183 
466 
17,  867 
4,710 
614 
311 
180,  706 
3,544 
3,288 
181 
2,062 
5,954 
269  I 
'0 
7,060  ' 
1,450 
664 
15,417 
2,025 
418 
12,  533 
16.  101 
711 
19.  801 
30.258 
21,868 
11,657 
2,757 
7,258 
4,463 
19.  149 
2.730 
2,390 
72 
992 
4.658 
6,638 
9,661 
1,365 
1,047 
238 
14,  425 
455 
6,583 
2,085 
1,602 


Delin- 
quent 


2,351 
3,413 

357 

11,  774 

3,215 

438 

273 

119,268 

2,824 

2,204 

137 
1,551 
4,434 

252 

8  i 
5,399 
1,  123 
506 
12,265  I 
1.440 
268 
8.301 
8,379 
574 
12,446 
23,  210 
13,  674 
8,132 
1,914  , 
5,166 
3,165 
10.  452 
2,212 
1.709 
65 
741 
3,319 
4,353 
6,685 
1.062 
866 
151 
9,306 
270 
4,803 
1,330 
1.  170 


1,041 
664 
52 
5,637 
1,431 
157 
32 
54,  397 
672 
737 
26 
348 
1,401 
12 
0 
1,478 
247 
135 
2,812 
522 
134 
3.563 
6,928 
102 
6.561 
5,802 
6,692 
3,206 
731 
1,669 
1.063 
7,699 
425 
581 
3 
209 
1,  145 
1,892 
2,634  I 
276 
152 
76 
4,715 
147 
1,625  < 
695  I 
379 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,484 
0 
66 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
106 
0 
0 
253 
80 
25 
287 
107 
74 
0 
0 
145 
90 
159 
0  I 
0  I 
0 

0  I 

0 

124 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

25 


Neglected 


'  Number  of  eligibles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 


COLORADO 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  gr  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $258,621 


State  total $8,431,092.94 


Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe... 
Archuleta... 
Baca. . . 

Bent " 

Boulder. . 
Chaffee..."'. 
Cheyenne... 
Clear  Creek. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 
Delta...!"; 

Denver 

Dolores.. m 
Doudas 
Eagle...."'"' 
Elbert...      ' 

EI  Paso '. 

Fremont. . 
Garfield. 

Gilpin r 

Grand 

Gunnison. 
Hinsdale...! 

Huerfano 

Jackson 

Jefferson 


$16.  904,  954.  92 


65,366 


59,  712 


3,999 


68 


385, 

72, 

278, 

36, 

42, 

53, 

189, 

25. 

8, 

4. 

151, 

122, 

54, 

7, 

138, 

2,  418, 

8, 

13. 

29, 

31. 

505, 

71, 

45, 

21, 
23, 

127, 

273, 


317.88 
764.  02 
511.79 
871.38 
043  82 
544.  47 
868  03 
060.14 
123.42 
578.05 
978. 73 
755.  33 
039.  87 
028.  56 
230.  29 
570.  05 
443.  69 
040.62 
264.94 
667.55 
828.  61 
89a  77 
489.25 

0 
742.  40 
072.68 

0 
076.  71 
164.50 
523.54 


'  Number  of  eligibles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 


739,911.  82 

149,  999.  60 

518,  533.  10 

74,  482.  56 

113.016.94 

139,  396.  18 

419,  998.  88 

57,  93a  88 

31,  293.  02 

9,  051.  70 

354,  568.  02 

23a  689.  04 

116,379.  00 

29,  224.  06 

322,  499.  14 

3.  972,  661.  82 

21,  724.  08 

40,  344.  72 

70  603.  26 

80,  430  82 

996,  721.48 

171,  982.  30 

100,  861.  80 

0 

37.  241.  28 

77.  327.  38 

0 

237.  413.  16 

4,396.54 

571,  032.  96 


2,861 

580 

2,005 

288 

437 

539 

1,624 

224 

121 

35 

1,371 

892 

450 

113 

1,247 

15,361 

84 

156 

273 

311 

3,854 

665 

390 

0 

144 

299 

P) 

918 

17 

2,208 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
660 
0 
132 
0 

94 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
141 
0 
0 

58 
166 

53 

0 

0 

0 

110  { 

12  j 

0 

0 

0 
24 

0 
15 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


500 


174 
106 
47 
456 
64 
19 
6 
4,897 
48 
149 
8 
69 
119 
5 
0 
153 
80 
23 
234 
63 
16 
416 
573 
10 
507 
1,081 
1,262 
266 
112 
288 
145 
729 
81 
100 
4 
42 
170 
269 
327 
27 
29 
11 
343 
38 
155 
60 
28 


1,  100 


2,526 

i     280 

0 

0 

55 

546 

;      33 

0 

0 

1 

1,873 

1      96 

0 

0 

36 

272 

{      14 

0 

0 

2 

435 

0 

0 

0 

2 

512 

15 

0 

1       0 

12 

1,463 

103 

0 

13 

46 

221 

0 

0 

0 

3 

120 

0 

0 

0 

I 

31 

0 

0 

0 

4 

1,346 

12 

0 

0 

13 

890 

2 

0 

0 

100 

447 

0 

0 

0 

3 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,238 

0 

0 

0 

9 

12.  975 

1,709 

68 

340 

269 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156 

0 

0 

0 

0 

260 

13 

0 

0 

0 

311 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,491 

268 

0 

30 

•fr 

653 

11 

0 

0 

382 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

0 

299 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

876 

42 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2,041 

85 

0 

10 

n 

34568 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Prelimiiiary  county  anyretjate  maximum  bank  grants /or  fixcal  year  1968— Cont'unied 

COLORADO— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  ^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $258.62] 


December  1,  1907 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Kiowa 

Kit  Carson.. 

Lake. 

La  Plata 

Larimer 

Las  Animas 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat 

Montezuma.. 

Montrose 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

PhiUips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo 

Rio  Blanco.  . 
Rio  Grande.. 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel.. 

Sedgwick 

Summit , 

Teller 

Washington... 

WelL 

Yuma 


$15,  676.  88 
35,  494.  96 
21,  203.  70 
122,  900.  01 
243,  760.  03 
215,  325.  85 

14,  876.  45 
75,  087.  80 

228,011.  16 

0 
34,  380.  75 
126,  300.  70 

151,  567.  24 
130,  318.  33 
188,  320.  26 

9,  601.  68 
8,  303.  63 
17,  415.  47 
11,137.07 
97,  32&  30 
590,  773.  47 
25,  632.  00 

152,  477.  77 
39,  419.  60 
83,  475.  80 

2,  358.  82 

15,  875.  49 

13,  210.  67 
4,  302.  04 

14,  872.  31 
30,  440.  86 

501,  129.  11 
69,  623.  64 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


$29,  224.  06 
83,  017.  02 

54,  56&82 
243,  620.  04 
491,  636.  62 
470,  429.  78 

48,  620  56 

184,  913.  30 

542,  067.  52 

0 

80,  430.  82 

252,  930  36 

348,  102. 52 

324,  050.  86 

369,  567.  98 

20,  948.  22 

13,  448. 24 

43,  965. 40 

30,  258.  54 
239,  999.  36 

1,  136,  893.  52 

55,  086. 06 
354,  309.  40 

79,  137.  72 

159,  827. 16 

13,  189.  62 

29,  999. 92 

31,  293. 02 
6,  206.  88 

34,  913.  70 

97,  499. 74 

1,  179,  307.  20 

165,  775.  42 


113 

321 

211 

942 

1,901 

1,819 

188 

715 

2,096 

0 

311 

978 

1,346 

1,253 

1,429 

81 

52 

170 

117 

928 

4,396 

213 

1,370 

306 

618 

51 

116 

121 

24 

135 

377 

4.560 

641 


In  low- 
income 
families 


113 

310 

211 

901 

1,650 

1,752 

187 

678 

1,986 

0 

297 

954 

1,315 

1,158 

1,321 

79 

52 

167 

117 

906 

3,826 

212 

1,326 

303 

595 

46 

116 

120 

24 

112 

374 

4,  145 

630 


AFDC 


0 

5 

0 

19 

205 

35 

0 

25 

71 

0 

13 

13 

21 

83 

41 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

423 

0 

33 

0 

16 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

282 

0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neglected 


CONNECTICUT 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $203.48] 


State  total. 


Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven.. 
New  London. 

Tolland 

Windham 


$8,  495,  116.  96         $15,  711,  416. 16 


51,  942 


2,  110,948.  39 
2,  566,  859.  69 
248,  173.  20 
300,  119.05 
2,  304,  357.  81 
574,  441.  96 
139,  618.  83 
250,  59a  03 


3,  956,  740.  88 
4,410,  158.40 

549,  606.  16 
515,  123.  44 

4,  293,  703. 60 
1,  130,  065.  28 

300,  665.  12 
555,  353.  28 


13,  081 

14,  580 
1,817 
1.703 

14,195 

3,736 

994 

1,836 


36,  771 

9,850 

9,223 

1,546 

1,213 

9,779 

2,923 

751 

1,486 

12,003 


2,722 
4,465 
121 
270 
3,593 
575 
144 
113 


DELAWARE 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $314.96] 


State  total. 


Kent 

New  Castle. 
Sussex 


$2,  047,  995.  01 


313,  014.  92 

1,  243,  592.  21 

491,  387.  88 


$4,  373,  534.  56 


782,  990.  56 
2,  351,  176.  40 
1,  239,  367.  60 


13,886 


12,  691 


305 


2,486 
7,465 
3,935 


2,221 
6,738 
3,732 


61 

215 

29 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
[Formula  rate:  }<  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  l%5-66:  $307.52] 


District. 


$5,  774,  917.  00 


$10,  090,  653.  76 


27,220 


4,616 


FLORIDA 
[Formula  rate:  M  Sutc  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-^:  $255.34] 


State  totaJ^i. 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay mil 

Bradford ''"'. 

Brevard ] 

Broward l'.'.'. 

Calhoun . 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay.. 

Collier "l"""l 

Columbia... 

Dade 


$28,  699, 159.  89 


574, 

103, 

477, 

105, 

352, 

1,492, 

150, 

57, 

79, 

180, 

113, 

278, 

3,713, 


021.33 
181.27 
149.  13 
632.71 
457.99 
257.27 
47&  16 
034.87 
38a  92 
79141 
20a  14 
87127 
391.37 


$65,711,749.00 


257,  350 


1,227, 
219, 

J,  027, 
270, 
826, 

3,490. 
275, 
128, 
187, 
350, 
226, 
564, 

8,569, 


419.38 
847.74 
488.16 
149.  72 
024.90 
242.  46 
022.54 
436.02 
419.56 
326.48 
231.24 
301.40 
210.40 


4,807 
861 

i024 

1,058 

3,235 
13.669 

1.081 
503 
734 

1,372 
886 

2.210 
33,560 


254,  164 


4,741 
861 

3,963 

1,058 

3,207 
13,549 

1,080 
502 
733 

1,372 
886 

2,205 
33,022 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

12 

0 


318 


0 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

0 

134 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 


57 

129 

0 


742 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
77 


In  foster 
homes 


0 

6 

0 

22 

46 

32 

1 

12 

39 

0 

1 

11 
10 
12 
31 
0 
0 
3 
0 
4 
109 
1 

11 
3 
7 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
121 
II 


2,850 


SOQ 

814 
UO 

86 
717 
338 

M 
237 


704 


147 
383 
174 


077 


2,444 


66 

0 

•1 

0 

28 

190 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34569 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968 — Continaed 

FLO  RID  A— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  J4  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough. 

Holmes 

Indian  River. 

Jackson 

Jeffenon 

Lafayette 

Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee... 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach... 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St.  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa... 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwannee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia. 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington... 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$74,  746.  74 

65,  84&  54 

2,  592,  417.  87 

1,  032,  66&  01 

60,  441.  64 
95,  654.  39 

715,  65&  45 
47,  38Z  80 
42,  889.  90 
78,  695.  50 

139,  085.  97 

129,  199.  86 
63,  604.  25 
83,  856.  84 

131,  691.  20 

2,  262,  939.  45 

262,  215.  24 
126,  872.  60 
674,  525.  40 
205,  749.  71 

41,  08&  78 
484,  055.  37 
275,  967.  31 
520,  546.  15 
112,360.  83 

42,  252.  65 
293,  984.  19 
329,  670.  88 
580,419.  84 

65,  50a  88 
174,  37&  63 
190,  451.  48 
278,  158.  74 

46,  575.  58 
1,  063,  919.  14 

116,  759.  06 
1,  259,  52a  44 

232,  IIZ  54 
1,  245,  04a  57 
1,  US,  465.  00 

338,  642.  33 

263,  901.  89 
227,711.85 
194,  424.  84 
275,  461  12 
568,  846.  91 
126,  296.  97 
251,  396.  23 
141,241.29 

47,  441.  65 
665,  021.  20 

85,  08a  62 
251,  697. 10 
196,  746?  67 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$195,  079.  76 
126,  137.  96 

5,  8ia  943.  26 

2,  382,  066.  86 
132,  521.  46 
201,  463.  26 

1,  481  780.  74 
111,58158 
75,  835. 98 
139,  801.  06 
308,  961.  40 
290,  576.  92 
150,  650.  60 
217,  294.  34 
352,  624  54 

5,  239,  576.  80 
496,  636.  30 
360,  284.  74 

1,  300,  446.  62 

384,  797.  38 

86,  815.  60 

1,  181,  202.  84 
691,  205.  38 

1,  229,  206.  76 

318,  151  64 

99,  582.  60 

650,  350.  98 

923,  564.  78 

1,  329,  300.  04 
184,  sea  16 
401,  394.  48 
399,  096.  42 
702,  185.  00 
103,  923.  38 

2,711,200.12 
298,  237. 12 

2, 794,  951. 64 
601  113.08 

2, 833,  252.  64 

2,  848,  062.  36 
756,  572.  42 
556,  385.  86 
617,  667.  46 
451,441.  12 
665.  926.  72 

1,118.899.88 
348,  794.  44 
635.  703. 32 
297,  726.  44 
108,  008. 82 

1.  568.  298. 28 
189,  717. 62 
475,  698. 42 
445,  057. 62 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


764 

494 

22,789 

9,329 

519 

789 

5,811 

437 

297 

759 

1,210 

1,138 

590 

851 

1,381 

20,  520 

1,945 

1,411 

5,093 

1,507 

340 

4,626 

2,707 

4,814 

1,246 

390 

2,547 

1617 

5,206 

724 

1,572 

1,663 

2,750 

407 

10, 618 

1,168 

10,946 

2,362 

11,096 

11,164 

2,963 

2,179 

2,419 

1,768 

2,608 

4.382 

1,366 

2,098 

1,166 

423 

6,142 

743 

1,863 

1,743 


In  low- 
income 
families 


763 

491 

22,409 

9,  149 

519 

789 

6,809 

434 

297 

756 

1.210 

1,136 

690 

851 

1.377 

20.062 

1,942 

1,399 

5.082 

1.507 

340 

4,509 

2,699 

4,765 

1,240 

390 

2.538 

3.686 

6,196 

712 

1,633 

1,563 

2,747 

387 

10,501 

1,167 

10, 797 

2,360 

10,825 

11,048 

2,926 

2,179 

2,406 

1,768 

2,665 

4.340 

1.366 

2,065 

1,166 

422 

5,983 

743 

1,840 

1,743 


AFDC 


DeUn- 
quent 


Neglected 


u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

301 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


GEORGIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total. 

Appling 

Atkinson . 

Bacon 

Baker. 

Baldwin.. 

Banks '/,'.[ 

Barrow 

Bartow 

Ben  Hill 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley "[ 

Brantley 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloeh.. 

Burke. I'.','. 

Butts 

Calhoun "" 

Camden. 

Candler..  

CarroU.. 
Catoosa...;!!"' 

Charlton 

Chatham.. 
Chattahoochee... 
Chattooga 


1 

3 

79 

164 

0 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

397 

3 

12 

11 

0 

0 

36 

8 

49 

6 

0 

9 

31 

10 

12 

39 

0 

3 

4 

117 

1 

149 

2 

271 

106 

9 

0 

13 

0 

43 

16 

0 

3 

1 

1 

53 

0 

23 

0 


$37,  851.  659. 67 

$97,676,231.66 

382,534 

379,062 

0 

0 

1,705 

1,787 

256,  140. 19 
169,  717.  20 
114,  328.  58 
130,  309.  19 
155,  672.  34 

651  415. 06 
372.  030.  38 
366.  923.  68 
285,  470. 12 
504,  807.  18 

2,559 
1,457 
1,437 
1,118 
1,977 

2,399 
1,457 
1,437 
1,118 
1,977 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

160 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

51,  082. 12 
140,  922.  32 
255,  175.  73 
235,  578.  37 
207,  723.  53 
955,971.93 

185,  632.  18 
358,  242.  02 
710,  866.  66 
510,  680. 00 
476. 187. 74 
2,  668.  303.  00 

727 
1,403 

j;784 

2,000 

1,861 

10,450 

718 
1,401 
2,781 
2,000 
1,881 
10^060 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
318 

11 

3 
S 
0 
0 
53 

134.  054.  71 

323,  771.  12 

1,288 

r288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65,  619.  73 

216,  783.  66 

849 

849 

0 

0 

0 

0 

372,  817.  79 

80i065.66 

3,149 

3,149 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107.  367.  95 

317,  642.  08 

1,244 

1,225 

0 

e 

0 

19 

416.  905.  65 

1,032,594.98 

4,044 

4,038 

0 

0 

0 

8 

835,  865.  87 

1.  302,  489. 34 

5,101 

5,101 

0 

0 

0 

0 

102,  757.  41 

343.687.64 

1,348 

1.348 

0 

0 

0 

0 

220,  619. 97 

463,  442.  10 

1,815 

1.815 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72,  033.  64 

185,  632.  18 

737 

727 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156,  298.  28 

324.  026.  46 

1,360 

1,200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

305,071.92 

866.  623.  96 

3,394 

3,393 

0 

0 

0 

1 

90.  900.  74 

283.938.08 

1.112 

1,113 

0 

e 

0 

0 

46.  334.  33 

138,  649.  62 

543 

543 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1, 128,  642. 18 

3. 177.  450.  96 

12,444 

12,083 

0 

0 

909 

172 

14,  272. 19 

60,004.90 

235 

235 

0 

0 

0 

0 

156,  626.  36 

438,  929.  46 

1,719 

1,717 

0 

0 

• 

,  3 

34570 


Cherokee.. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

Colquitt... 
Columbia.. 

Cook 

Coweta 

Crawford.. 

Crisp 

Dade 

Dawson 

Dpcatur 

De  Kalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty. 

Douglaa 

Early 

Echota 

EfRngbam.. 

Elbert 

Emanuel... 

Evans 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin  ... 

Fulton 

Gilmer 

Glaocock 

Glynn 

Gordon 

Grady 

Greene 

Gwinnett... 
Habersham. 

HaU 

Hancock 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis.. 

Jefferson 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones 


Lanier...... 

Laurens .. 

Lee 

Liberty .. 

Lincoln 

Long. 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDufBe.... 

Mcintosh 

3facon 

Madison 

Marion 

Meriwether.. 

MiUer 

MitcheU 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oconee 

Oglethorpe... 

Paulding 

Peach. 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  haste  granta  for  fiscal  year  /M»8— Continued 

GEO  R  CI  A— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$143,  177.  57 
224,  006.  05 
140,  163.  88 
126,  010.  64 
83.  446.  51 
297,  571.  38 
373,  299.  24 
461,  825.  47 
120,  947.  66 
182,  033. 99 
256,  367.  79 
122,  227.  32 
340,  778.  50 
91,  933.  95 
82,  167.  70 
326,071.70 
669,  295.  41 
333,  086.  19 
295,  209.  44 
578,  117.28 
119,280.83 

359,  859. 14 
22,257.11 

142,  544.  81 
230,  827.  38 
339,  373.  04 
125,  233.  23 
185,  764.  74 
76,  598.  00 

360,  209.  61 
114,517.58 
173,  863.  01 

2,  831,  882.  56 

159,  764.  33 

47,  540.  78 

252,  723.  25 

154,  505.  37 

342,  024.  55 

209,  335.  54 

245,  387.  43 

131,  673.  21 

353,  277.  15 

264,941.59 

110,  477.34 

203,  884.  69 

192,  399.  99 

100,  126.97 

194,  384.  26 

281,  865.  43 

220,  632.  51 

171,  813.  33 

110,214.72 

118,  152.22 

413,521.36 

212,  442.  43 

124.  533.  08 

123,  600.  57 

115,643.81 

72,  856.  25 

526,  666.  81 

147,  454. 93 

175,  142.  25 

118.  625.  60 

99,  731.  71 

473,  190.  77 

95,  616.  02 

181,938.31 

106,  065.  84 

337,  033.  12 
183,  456.  19 

147,  365.  53 
358,  412.  53 
150,  449.  26 

338,  425.  32 
145,  579.  86 
131.759.28 
168,  082.  03 

81,547.31 
834,  160.  92 
149,  956.  21 

64,  422.  36 
118,324.47 

86,  228.  00 

148,  109.  87 
62,718.29 

160,  419.  70 
185.  109.  65 
243,  034.  68 
133,  655.  54 
100,  931.  31 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$528,  043.  12 
714.  185  96 
279.  85Z  64 
405,  479.  92 
240.  785.  62 
903,  137.  58 
931.  224.  98 
1,  175,  585.  36 
369,  9S7.  66 
489,  486.  78 
789.511.28 
272.  958.  46 
770.  360.  78 
248.  701.  16 
167.  758  38 
908.  499.  72 
1,  862,  194  62 
643,  456.  80 
645,  244.  18 
1,  452,  884.  60 
358,  75Z  70 
757,  33a  44 
73.  793  28 
311.514.80 
569,  152.  86 
774.  701.  56 
294,  151.  68 
422.  077.  02 
210.  910.  84 
1,  062,  980.  42 
319,  685.  68 
446.  078.  98 
8.391,  493.76 
374.  839.  12 
120,77.5.82 
705,  504.  42 
507,871.26 
765,  509.  32 
480,  805.  22 
702,  185.00 
405,  479.92 
990,208.52 
617,667.46 
301,301.20 
478,  762.50 
506,594.56 
219,847.74 
543,  108.18 
640,  137.38 
504,296.50 
484,635.32 
281,640.02 
342,666.28 
931,  735.66 
456,292.58 
290,321.58 
336,538.12 
299,258.48 
184,866.16 
1,220,269.86 
310,238.10 
434,  07&  00 
299,513.82 
200,441.90 

1,  306,  319.  44 
224,  443.  86 
494,  848.  92 
312,791.50 
703,  717.  04 
453.  228.  50 
336,  027.  44 
829,  344. 32 
351,347.84 
800.  235.  56 
369,  987.  66 
282.  406.  04 
406.  245.  94 
279.  597.  30 

2,  540,  888.  34 
603,  275.  14 
178,  482.  66 
327,  345.  88 
251,509.90 
426,  162.  46 
218.  826.  38 
405,  735.  26 
334,  495.  40 
647.  031.  56 
320,4.51.70 
303,  599.  26 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


2,068 
2,797 
1,096 
1,588 

943 
3,537 
3,647 
4,604 
1.449 
1,917 
3,092 
1,069 
3,017 

974 

667 
3,558 
7,293 
2,520 
2,527 
5,690 
1,405 
2,966 

289 
1,220 
2,229 
3,034 
1,  152 
1,653 

826 
4,  163 
1,252 
1,747 
32,  864 
1,468 

473 
2,763 
1,989 
2,998 
1,883 
2,750 
1,588 
3,878 
2,419 

1,  180 
1,875 
1,984 

861 

2,  127 
2,507 
1,975 
1,898 
1,  103 
1,342 
3,649 
1,787 
1,137 
1,318 
1,172 

724 
4,779 
1,215 
1,700 
1,173 

785 
5,  116 

879 
1,938 
1,225 
2,756 
1,775 
1,316 
3,248 
1,376 
3,134 
1,449 
1,106 
1,591 
1,095 
9,951 
1,971 

699 
1,282 

985 
1,669 

857 
1,589 
1,310 
2,534 
1,255 
1,189 


In  low- 
income 
families 


I 


2,059 
2,797 
1,067 
1,565 

943 
3,461 
3,647 
4,594 
1,449 
1,912 
3,084 
1,069 
3,015 

974 

667 
3,556 
7,023 
2,520 
2,527 
6,671 
1,366 
2,961 

289 
1,214 
2,223 
3,031 
1,  152 
1,  653 

813 
4,  104 
1,2.50 
1,744 
31,  701 
1,468 

473 
2,763 
1,989 
2,998 
1,877 
2,740 
1,566 
3,839 
2,419 

1,  170 
1,875 
1,976 

859 

2,  115 
2.501 
1,975 
1,896 
1,096 
1,342 
3,642 
1,785 
1,  137 
1,318 
1,172 

720 
4,776 
1,215 
1,697 
1,  173 

785 
5,048 

877 
1,935 
1,189 
2,7.56 
1,775 
1,316 
3,248 
1,372 
3,  134 
1,447 
1,106 
1,591 
1,086 
9,920 
1,970 

699 
1,279 

981 
1,669 

857 
1,586 
1,252 
2,420 
1,255 
1,188 


AFDC 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
140 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
459 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
35 

0 

0 
36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
19 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

58 

109 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


S 

0 
29 
23 

0 
M 

0 
10 

0 

s 
s 

0 
2 
10 
0 
2 

130 
0 
0 
6 
3D 
5 
0 
S 
6 
3 
0 
0 
13 
37 
3 
3 

704 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

10 
23 
39 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 
12 

6 

0 

2 

7 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 
33 

2 

I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
9 
12 
1 
0 
3 
4 
0 
0 
3 
0 
5 
0 
1 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34571 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  jor  fiscal  year  1968 — Continued 

GEORGIA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  ^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  S255.34] 


County 


Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Screven 

Seminole 

Spalding 1 

Stephens.. 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro 

Tattnall 

Taylor 

Telfair 

Terrell. 

Thomas 

Tift 

Toombs 

Towns 

Treutlen 

Troup 

Turner 

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$79,  887. 32 

89,  625.  55 
276,  066.  59 
885,  624.  92 

76,  021.  43 

88,  884.  82 
350,  602.  65 
189,731.34 
262,  073.  89 
157,  434. 99 
217,  462.  32 
424,  446. 92 
176,  327. 35 

70,  039.  05 
226,  967.  07 
200,  357. 44 
254,  555.  51 
299,  780.  22 
397,  600. 45 
380,  068.  94 
260,  249.  61 

70,  357.  88 
120,  384.  48 
498,  722.  00 
157,  244.  05 
104,  548.  25 
125,771.46 
196,  816.  80 
243,  151.  41 
233,  451.  82 
294,  785.  29 
208,  313  91 
346,  111.92 
240,  321.  94 
114,958.03 
121,945.45 

88,  660.  26 
205,  491.  81 
186,  573.  26 
180, 02a  09 

88,305.58 
453,  828.  84 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$175,418.58 
251,  509. 90 
599,  793. 66 

2,  615,  958.  30 
234,912.80 
201,  973. 94 
751,  720. 96 
373,  562.  42 
758,  359.  80 
482,  337.  28 
437,  908.  10 

1,  013,  444.  46 
37i  839. 12 

173,  120.  52 
531,617.88 
402,  160.  50 
535,  192.  64 
662,  607.  30 

1,  063,  491.  10 
906,  201.  66 
608,  985.  90 

174,  141.  88 
264,  787.  58 

1,  323,  937.  90 
408,  033.  32 
297,  726.  44 
289,  300.  22 
454,  760.  54 
767,  807.  38 
615,  880.  08 
791,  04a  32 
496,  125.  62 
793,  341.  38 
658,  521.  86 
226,  997.  26 
277,  04a  90 
219,  847.  74 
698,  865.  58 
433, 056. 64 
423,  864. 40 
246,  147.  76 
950, 886. 16 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


687 

985 

2,349 

10,245 

920 

791 
2,944 
1,463 
2,970 
1,889 
1,715 
3,969 
1,468 

678 
2,082 
1,575 
2,096 
2,595 
4,  165 
3,549 
2,385 

682 
1,037 
5,185 
1,598 
1,166 
1,133 
1,781 
3,007 
2,412 
3,098 
1,943 
3,107 
2,579 

889 
1,085 

861 
2,737 
1,696 
1,660 

964 
3,724 


In  low- 
income 
families 


6S6 

980 

2.349 

10,  189 

893 

790 
2,943 
1,460 
2,950 
1,878 
1,715 
3,965 
1,468 

678 
2,082 
1,575 
2,096 
2,595 
4,  157 
3,549 
2,365 

682 
1,037 
5,178 
1,596 
1,165 
1,133 
1,780 
2,984 
2,412 
3,072 
1,043 
3,107 
2,576 

889 
1,085 

861 
2,701 
1,696 
1,628 

964 
3,724 


AFDC 


DeUn- 
quent 


Neglected 


HAWAII 
[Formula  rate:  }i  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $269.12] 


IDAHO 

(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total 

Ada 

Adams 

Bannock 

Bear  Lake.. 

Benewah 

Bingham 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner. 

BonneviUe 

Boundary.....   . 

Butte 

Camas 

Canyon 

Caribou 

Cassia 

Clark 

Clearwater. 

Custer 

Elmore 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Gem 

Gooding,.... 

Idaho 

Jefferson 


$2,  720,  579.  02 


$6,  537,  214.  68 


290,  715.  59 
13,  015.  87 

150,  758.  54 
24,  125.  58 

23,  699.  81 
170,  860.  77 

22,534.68 

3,311.81 

76,  776.  81 

148,  052.  35 

30,  867.  15 
8,  707.  15 

5,  110.  81 
339,  436.  95 

38,  728.  18 
56,801.71 

6,  436.  28 
29,  734.  83 
19,  299.  30 

31,  415.  88 
34,  792.  48 

24,  675.  96 
33,  4ia  42 
76,  690.  41 
83,  831.  17 
52,  847.  71 


647,  031.  56 
37,  024.  30 

:n  6,  876.94 
6:i.  06&  98 
69,  452.  48 

410,076.  04 
fid,  51.1.  ftS 
13,  02Z  34 

186,90&88 

.•JI.""),  600.  24 
65,  622.  38 
24.  001.  96 
12.  256.  32 

794.  618  08 
84,  77Z  88 

150.  39.%  26 
16.  597.  10 
75,  325.  30 
4U.  535.  96 
98,  050.  .56 

103,  92a  38 
S2,  219.  48 
93,  709.  78 

162,  396.  24 

166,  737. 02 

111,328.24 


25,  602 


2,534 
145 

1,241 
247 
272 

1,606 
237 


732 

1.236 

257 

94 

48 

3.  112 

332 

589 

65 

295 

194 

384 

407 

322 

367 

636 

653 

436 


23,  720 


2,251 
143 
I,  112 
234 
252 
1,508 
232 

51 

688 

I,  160 

246 

88 

44 

2.790 

314 

537 

65 
2S3 
194 
358 
408 
31U 
338 
810 
624 
432 


1,609 


222 

'"o 

124 

13 

18 

90 

4 

0 

37 

73 

11 

0 

4 

279 

re 

43 

0 
12 

0 
24 

0 
12 
31 
24 
23 

4 


0 
0 
0 

12 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
0 

33 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


82 


32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

5 

0 

44 

1 
1 
1 
S 
20 
11 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
3 
1 
0 

1 

23 
0 

26 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
1 
0 
0 


State  total 

$2,  305,  769.  00 

$5, 265, 332. 80 

19,565 

16,508 

2,747 

0 

0 

310 

Hawaii 

331,  887.  74 

1,  734,  9ia  49 

0 

92,  MS.  42 

146,  719.  35 

877, 600.  32 

3, 641, 462. 72 

0 

285, 267. 20 

461, 002. 56 

3,261 

13,531  1 

0 

1,060 

1,713 

3,021 

10,938 

0 

929 

1,620 

190 

2,370 

0 

109 

78 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

50 

Honolulu 

223 

Kalawao 

0 

Kauai 

38 

Maui 

15 

191 


29 
2 

5 
0 
.2 
8 
1 
0 
7 
3 
0 

e 

0 
34 

a 

9 
0 

o 

0 
2 

I 

0 
0 
2 
6 
O 


34572 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

Prtliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grant,  for  fiscal  year  7«5»-Continued 

IDAHO— Continued 
IFormuU  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34J 


County 


Jerome 

Kootenai 

Latah '.'.'.'.['/.l 

Lemhi '.'.'.y.'. 

Lewis II  "II 

Lincoln IIIIII 

Madison llll 

Minidoka l'_ 

Ncz  Perce IIIIIIIIIII 

Oneida III" 

Owyhee ", 

Payette IIIIIIII "' 

Power IIIIII 

Shoshone 

Teton 

Twin  Falls 

Valley IIIIIIII 

Washington lllllllllll  ' 

Yellowstone  National  Park  (part).  11' 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$52,  85a  U 

101,  079.  75 

41,316.41 

52,419.  88 

14,  10&  32 
13,  413.  39 
39,  492.  48 
63,  887.  22 

113,802.  77 
17,  121.  88 
31,  419.  61 
73,  685.  16 
11,541.70 
48,  254.  46 

15,  523.  50 
169,411.93  : 

6,  98&  32 
57,  61^  93 
0         ! 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


S156, 

236, 

109. 

108, 

39. 

52, 

105. 

162, 

239, 

35, 

93, 

201, 

46, 

99, 

41. 

446, 

22, 

127, 


012.  74 
955.  52 
540.86 
774. 84 
577.  70 
089.36 
200.08 
140.  90 
508.92 
747.  60 
709.78 
973.  94 
471.88 
582.60 
875.  76 
845.00 
469.92 
670.00 
0 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


611 
928 
429 
426 
155 
204 
412 
635 
938 
140 
367 
791 
182  1 
390  I 
164  I 
1.750  I 
88  I 
500  I 
Ol 


606 

5 

0 

811 

109 

0 

414 

10 

0 

411 

14 

0 

149 

3 

0 

199 

5 

0 

399 

13 

0 

627 

6 

0 

766 

108 

0 

140 

0 

0 

348 

19 

0 

714 

72 

0 

171 

11 

0 

338 

38 

0 

164 

0 

0 

1.615 

114 

0 

78 

12 

0 

495 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

ILLINOIS 
[Formula  rate:  jj  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for 


State  total $49,297,281.76 


1965-66:  $282,931 


Adams 

Alexander.  . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Cass 

Champaign. 

Christian 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

DeKalb 

De  Witt 

Douglas 

Du  Page 

Edgar 

Edwards 

Effingham 

Fayette 

Ford 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin , 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane 

Kankakee 

KendaU 

Knox 

Lake... 

LaSaUe 

Lawrence 

Lee. 


Livingston... 

Logan 

McDonough. 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon 

Macoupin 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 


346.  697.  29 
354,  894.  59 
94,  740.  03 
55,  80a  34 
82,  273.  37 
212,  527.  87 
51,  126.  67 
166,  085.  43 
87, 467.  34 
369,  756.  56 
166,  098.  75 
109,  628.  37 
112,230.08 
92,  318.  36 
168,  668.  21 
27,  420,  335.  53 
75,  724.  58 
69,562.31 
190,  222.  85 
84,  084.  93 
87,  380.  19 
513,  413.  65 
154,  786.  08 
58,  920.  46 
101,  739.  86 
146,  162.  34 
83,118.53 
349,  139.  79  i 
194,  357.  56 
133,447.44 
115,377.56  I 
72,984.51  1 
113,  852.  12  I 
155,820.71  I 
103,363.76  I 
46,  840. 40  I 
220,731.01  i 
185,  153.  97 
278,874.51  I 
88,  824.  12  I 
311,520.05 
94,  846. 13  I 
131,  184.  93  ! 
78,  292. 17 
334,  387.  96 
331,  155.  17  I 
54,211.60  : 
168,  008.  78 
520,  46a  44 
266,  239.  26 
145,  281.  16 
179,  791.  36 
185,  722.  43 
97,  705.  59 
121,  72a  62 
231,  160.  56 
276,  595  01 
526,  579.  52 
195,  594.  97 
905,302.73 
278,  709.  68 
M,  836.  40 


$91,  564,  070.  04 

781,  452. 66 
613,  392.  24 
237,  944. 13 
150,  801.  69 
159,  006.  66 
441,653.73 
108,  928.  05 
353,  096.  64 
200,031.51 
932,  254.  35 
451,273.35 
264,  256.  62 
244,  168.  59 
263,  407.  83 
386,  765.  31 
44,600,519.34 
213,  329.  22 
175,  982.  46 
405,721.62 
207,  670.  62 
230,  022.  09 
1,  001,  289.  27 
385,067.73 
135,240.54 
262,276.11 
377,428.62 
205,973.04 
696,856.59 
436,843.92 
296,  510.64 
305,  564.40 
164,  099.40 
232,851.39 
383,370.15 
191,  260.68  I 
127,601.43  > 
556,240.38  I 
444,483.03 
586,796.82  | 
235,  114.83 
594,718.86 
208,519.41 
332,  159.82  I 
181,358.13 
799,  560.  18  ( 
681,  295  44  I 
130,  430.  73 
383,  370.  15 
1,  032,  694.  50  ' 
633,  197.  34  | 
296,  793.  57 
420,  151.  05 
407,  136.  27 
272,  17a  66 
310,  374.  21 
465,  702.  78 
752,  310.  87 
1,  025,  055.  39 
484.  659.  09 
1,  806,  790.  98 
647,  06a  91 
19^392  40 


323, 628     256, 265    54, 483 


256 


2,762 
2,168 
841 
533 
562 
1,561 
385 
1,248 
707 
3,295 
1,595 
934 
863 
931 
1,367 
157, 638 
754 
622 
1,434 
734 
813 
3,539 
1,361 
■  478 
927 
1,334 
728 
2,463 
1,544 
1,048 
1,080 
580 
823 
1,355 
676 
451 
1,966 
1,571 
2,074 
831 
2,  102 
737 
1,174 
641 
2,826 
2,408 
461 
1,355 
3,650 
2,238 
1,049 
1,485 
1,439 
962 
1,097 
1,646 
2,659 
3,623 
1,713 
6,386 
2,287 
680 


2,598 
1,902 
829 
510 
561 
1,528 
358 
1,234 
686 
2,836 
1,488 
901 
832 
926 
1,268 
107,802 
745 
610 
1,382 
705 
766 
3,250 
1,292 
477 
875 
1.284  j 

703 
2,299  I 
1,479  ' 
1,034 
1,016  I 
554 
811 
1,309 
629 
446 
1,861 
1,540 
1,895 
817 
1,851 
715 
1,158 
621 
2,510 
2,024 
447 
1,240 
3,005 
2,119 
956 
1.358 
1,240 
888 
1,070 
1,476 
2,401 
2,909 
1,631 
6,299 
2,080 
660 


35 

1                0 

255 

i                0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

294 

0 

25 

0 

10 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

43, 047 

163 

0 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

77 

0 

32 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

33 

0 

8 

0 

136 

0 

27 

0 

7 

0 

20 

0 

16 

0 

12 

0 

17 

0 

41 

0 

5 

0 

31 

0 

10 

0 

143 

0 

14 

0 

173 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

77 

0 

285 

0 

6 

0 

52 

0 

343 

0 

96 

0 

85 

0 

8 

0 

63 

0 

17 

0 

12 

0 

66 

0 

40 

0 

363 

0 

44 

0 

785 

0 

80 

0 

0 

0 

3,028 


In  foster 
homes 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

50 

14 

0 
0 
5 
0 

14 
0 

21 
0 
I 
0 


9,596 


38 

91 

0 

11 

0 

7 

0 

19 

0 

1 

0 

26 

0 

7 

0 

14 

0 

10 

40 

125 

37 

45 

0 

23 

0 

8 

0 

5 

0 

54 

1,632 

4,994 

0 

9 

0 

5 

0 

40 

0 

29 

0 

31 

21 

Ml 

13 

M 

0 

1 

0 

7 

0 

17 

0 

17 

0 

as 

0 

38 

0 

7 

0 

41 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

32 

43 

0 

31 

0 

30 

0 

0 

38 

40 

13 

9 

0 

13 

0 

7 

62 

177 

0 

99 

0 

8 

0 

03 

125 

177 

0 

33 

0 

8 

18 

101 

85 

91 

38 

19 

0 

IS 

41 

03 

65  i 

153 

80 

211 

0 

38 

81 

331 

32 

W 

0 

30 

December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34573 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  baric  grantt  for  fiscal  year  ifl6»,  efc.— Continued 

ILLINOIS— Continued 
{Formula  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1065-66:  $282.93] 


County 


Mason 

Massac 

Menard 

Mercer 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Moiutrie 

Ogle 

Peoria 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Richland 

Rock  Island.. 

St.  Clair 

Saline 

Sangamon 

Schuyler 

Scott 

Shelby 

SUrk 

Stephenson... 

Tazewell 

Union 

Vermilion 

Wabash 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

White. 

Whiteside 

Will 

Williamson 

Winnebago 

Woodford 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$91,  ISa  96 
172,  473.  16 

41,707.08 
104,  277.  16 

59,  574.  21 
187,  609.  79 
125,  323.  97 

59,  822.  45 
176,  734.  89 
731,  933.  20 
125,  907.  ,58 

61,  687.  07 
183,511.08 

51,  645.  88  I 
239,  5S8.  81 

14,937.61  I 
123,  330.  49  I 
104,  097.  12  ' 
345,  037.  31 
!,  402,  161.  20 
345.  994.  20 
496,  270.  48 

75,  593.  80 

54,  353.  72 
153,  414.  16 

30,  383.  07  i 
246,  839.  12 
206,  877.  27 
119,732.05 
442,  02a  55 

64,  951.  98 
127,  167.  69 

62,  187.  31 
181,  961.  03 
140,  485.  16 
282,  643.  51 
591,  042.  58 
336,  237.  33 
836,  414.  89 

86,  332.  29 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$207,  953.  55 
321,  125.  55 
131,  845  38 
289,  154.  46 
127,  601.  43 
458,063.67 
336,  401  77 
156,  74a  22 
453,  819.  72 

1,  336,  551.  90 
283,  212.  93 
190,  694  82 
433,  44a  76 
102,  70a  59 
461,  175.  90 
49,  512.  76 
287,  739.  81 
256,  617.  51 
710,  154.  30 

4,  107,  294.  81 
630,  085.  11 

1,  152,  090.  96 
149,  669  97 
134,  674.  68 
365,  82a  49 
97,  89a  78 
586,  230.  96 
473,  907.  75 
283,  495.  86 

1,  026,  187.  11 
163,  250.  61 
293,  681.  34 
183,  904.  50 
403.  458  18 
321,974.34 
623,  294.  79 

1,  135,  681.  02 
686,  388.  18 

1,  428,  230.  64 
187,  865  52 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


735 
1,135 

466 
1.022 

451 
1,619 
1,189 

564 
1,604 
4,830 
1,001 

674 
1,532 

363 
1,630 

176 
1,017 

907 

2,510 

14,517 

2,227 

4,072 

529 

476 
1,293 

346 
2,072 
1,675 
1,002 
3,627 

677 
1,038 

650 
1,426 
1,138 
2,203 
4,014 
2,426 
5,048 

664 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


683 
1,046 

423 
1,016 

406 
1,555 
1,132 

540 
1,514 
4,028 

990 

646 
1,497 

336 
1.392 

160 

«g« 

894 

2,138  I 

10, 179 

2,128  ; 

3,635 

510 

460 

1,265  ! 

338 
1.765  I 
1,  557  I 
966  I 
3,  240  I 
552 
998 
612 
1,367 
1,100 
2,008 
3,378 
2,183 
4,167 
631 


17 

60 

19 

0 

28 

37 

18 

7 

42 

640 

6 

19 

11 

27 

219 

7 

14 

0 

198 

4,136 

90 

109 

17 

5 

13 

4 

66 

91 

23 

215 

16 

22 

5 

46 

25 

63 

446 

188 

520 

24 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

73 
0 


Neglected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

61 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 

61 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
155 
0 
0 

58 
0 
0 

33 
0 
0 

15 

71 
0 

63 
0 


INDIANA 

(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  l%5-66:  $256.52) 


State  total 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton .. 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown 

CarroU 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Howard . 

Huntington 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson . 

Jenningi . .. 

Johnson 


$15,  890,  56a  90         $35, 640,  376. 76 


138,  938 


133,058 


75, 

633, 

131, 

52, 

34, 

80, 

37, 

67, 

91, 

285, 

106, 

94, 

104, 

137, 

95, 

106, 

7a 

370, 

94, 
237, 

96, 
209, 

72, 
113, 

70, 

ua 
2ia 

159, 

7a 

63, 
98, 
85, 

195, 

168, 
87, 

129, 
99, 
76, 

121, 
86, 
91. 


920.  97 

99a  48 

503 

13 

93170 

86Z.21 

942. 

46 

64a  86 

276.88 

389 

15 

197. 

11 

907. 

92 

339. 

05 

3ia 

06 

611. 

,55 

846. 

26 

581. 

58 

370 

22 

99a  58 

944  59 

059. 

30 

3ia62 

37a  46 

119. 

56 

96a  68 

594  99 

42108 

954  71 

229. 

70 

832. 

76 

296.64  1 

651. 

68 

25a  10  1 

92a  28  1 

051. 

46 

796. 

38 

979. 

70 

137. 

23 

119. 

03 

414  07  1 

627. 

22 

749. 

47 

168, 277. 12 
1, 252,  330.  64 
322,  702.  16 
149,  807. 68 
103,  377.  56 
214, 963.  76 
84,651.60 
153,  398. 96 
261,902.64 
628,  730.  52 
256,  006.  96 
273,  706. 84 
212,  398.  56 
345,  019. 40 

247,  285.  28 
269. 602.  52 
194,  442.  16 
831,  894.  36 
245,  233.  12 
501,496.60 
242,154.88 
503,  548.  76 
186,  233.  52 
277,  041.  60 
176,  229  24 
351,  432.  40 
463,  01  a  60 
362,  206.  24 
198,  031  44 
157,  501  28 
224.711.  52 

206,  49a  60 
483,  796.  72 
417,871.08 

248,  567.  88 
285,  761  28 
242,411.  40 
173,  664  04 
311  467.  44 

207,  781.  20 
216,  769.  40 


666 

4,882 

1,268 
584 
403 
838 
330 
698 
982 

2,461 
998 

1,067 
828 

1,346 
964 

1,051 
758 

3,243 
956 

1,955 
944 

1,963 
726 

1,080 
687 

1,370 

1,805 

1,412 
772 
614 
870 
805 

1,886 

1,629 
969 

1,  114 
945 
677 

1,222 
810 
845 


651 

4,538 

1,197 
683 
400 
834 
328 
598 
931 

2,375 
990 

1,047 
822 

1.330 
941 

1,042 
755 

3,100 
948 

1,848 
926 

1,929 
725 

1,064 
677 

1,348 

1,731 

1,307 
741 
604 
807 
Wl 

1.865 

1.678 
969 

1.110 
924 
669 

1.174 
801 
812 


901 


307 


1,336 


0 
84 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
15 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
7 
9 
0 
0 


0 
64 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

24 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

76 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

33 


In  foster 
home* 


35 
29 
24 

6 
17 
37 
39 

7 

48 

211 

6 

10 

34 

0 

10 

8 

7 

13 

138 

141 

9 

314 

2 

11 

26 

4 

96 

27 

14 

114 

9 

18 

0 

'   14 

13 

27 

119 

55 

225 

9 


3,336 


5 

54 

9 

1 

3 

4 

3 

0 

4 

36 

8 

20 

6 

19 

23 

9 

3 

07 

8 

01 

18 

34 

1 

8 

10 

7 

35 

15 

31 

10 

S 

4 

31 

35 

10 

4 

11 

1 

39 

9 

11 


34574 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  cto.-Continued 

INDIANA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $256.52] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Knox 

Kosciusko 

Lagrange 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mtamj 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Newton 

NoWe 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Peny.. , 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

PulaskL 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley.. 

Rush 

St.  Joseph 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vjmderburgh.. 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren- 

Warrick 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

WhiUey 


$215,  155.  54 
137,  716.  07 
105,  358.  45 

1,  761,  218.  73 
250,  056.  75 
144,  52&  10 
302,  009.  89 

2,  057,  389.  52 
137,  518.  38 

78,  09Z  94 
107,  361  27 
139,179.50 
103,872.77 
110,428.64  I 
53,585.25 
75,  182.25  I 
13,383.39  i 
119,678.25  I 
80,864.38 
86,948.28 
106,097.56 
77,748.11 
118,  134.07 
90,  382.96 
87,822.05 
84,499.03 
100,850.42 
96,635.15 
107,889.21 
612,234.66 
95,997.94 
89,614.08 
83,344.55 
106,753.25 
56,631.36 
109,012.35 
49,596.72 
162,202.60 
50,634.59 
34,490.70 
680,030.58 
71,417.08 
445,  141.38 
124,951.78 
38,  158.17 
154,637.93 
155,256.65 
207,181.49 
73,271.37 
76,147.33 
73,819.55 


$539,  461.  56 
329,  884.  72 
276.  785.  08 
3,335,529.56 
508,935.68 
348,867.20 
735.  442.84 
4,  154,854.44 
315,519.60 
164,429.32 
317,828.28 
333,732.52 
240,  872.28 
288,841.52 
149,551.16 
220,094.16 
35,912.80 
275,245.96 
163,403.24 
207,524.68 
215,989.84 
168,533.64 
282,685.04 
264,985.16 
199,829.08 
181,359.64 
257,  546.  08 
237,281.00 
273, 706. 84 
1,141,514.00 
233,  433. 20 
248,  567.  88 
239,  846.  20 
229,  328.  88 
129,  029.  56 
286,  276.  32 
126,  464.  36 
398,  119.04 
145,703.36  ! 
75,  160.  36  j 
»,  524,  754.  88 
162,633.68  t 
951,945.72  i 
279,350.28  I 
98,503.68  \ 
313,  723.  96 
308,  080.  52 
533,  818.  12 
190,  594.  36 
174,  433.  60 
178,  537.  92 


Eligible 
total 


2,  103 
1,286 
1,079 
13,003 
1,984 
1,360 
2,867 
16,  197 
1,230 
641 
1,239 
1,301 
939 
1,  126 
583 
858 
140 
1,073 
637 
809 
842 
657 
1,  102 
1,033 
779 
707 
1,004 
925 
1,067 
4,450 
910 
969 
935 
894 
503 
1,116 
493 
1,552  . 
568  I 
293  { 
5,944 
634 
3,711   ! 
1,089 
384 
1,223 
1,201   ! 
2,081 
743 
680  I 
696  I 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


1,980 
1,270 
1,071 
11,911 
1,923 
1,337 
2,722 
14,864 
1,213 
620 
1.216 
1,275 
892 
1,102 
575 
847 
136 
1,064 
628 
797 
827 
656 
1,007 
1,027 
774 
702 
983 
921 
1,051 
4,  152 
885 
962 
920 
872 
494 
1,113 
479 
1,492 
561 
293 
5,639 

632 : 

3,455 

864 

384 

1,196 

1,189 

2,028  I 

734 

676 

691 


1          " 

0 

'       0 

0 

1       0 

0 

1     288 

0 

7 

0 

!     0 

0 

35 

18 

168 

97 

0 

0 

17 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0  : 

0 

8 

113 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IOWA 


[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total $i6,  362,  24i  87 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee... 
Appanoose... 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista.. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

CarroU 

Cass.. 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw... 

Clarke 

Qay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines. 
Dickinson 


119,  144.62 

70,  522.  43 

205,  312.  10 

128,  733.  60 

135,  927.  65 
158,  445.  54 
388,  231.  86 

136,  476.  95 
111,053.29 
166,  896.  53 
171,  649.  69 
143.  579.  01 
101,  83a  93 
173,  7 la  98 
152,  110.84 
194,  55Z  11 
193,  485.  08 
176,  890.  15 
143,  362.  70 

67,  833.  19 
129,  589.  44 
268,  955.  87 
242,  765.  62 
172,80a01 
113,671.  11 

87,  38&  57 
113,354.64  ! 
189,  54a  03  ; 
124,  791.  24 
110.  235.  08 


$32,  809,  147.  28 

234,912.80 
165,971.00 
381,  222.  62  i 
292,  364.  30 
246,  147.  76  I 

340,  623.  56  , 
632,  732.  52  I 
285,  214.  78 
232,  614.  74 
367,  178.92 

341,  644.  92 
308,961.40 
262,  489.  52 
339,  857.  54 
313,557.52 
320,962.38 
383,  776  02  I 
377,  647.  86 
303,  088.  58 
155,  757.  40 
31.5,  600.  24  ! 
515,  020.  78  1 
470,  591,  62 
382,  754  66 
265,  042.  92  I 
169,  801.  10  ' 
217,  805.  02 
445,  82a  64  ; 
233,  636.  10  I 
210,  400.  16  I 


128,  492 


122,306 


5,034 


920 
650 
1,493 
1,145 
964 
1,334 
2,  478  , 
1,117 

911  , 
1,438  I 
1,338  i 
1,210 
1,028 
1,331 
1,228 
1,257  I 
1,503  ' 
1,  479 
1,  187 

610 
1,236  : 
2,017 
1,843  ! 
1,499  I 
1,038 

665  ' 

853 
1,746 

915  I 

824  I 


919 

641 

1,454 

1,074 

960 

1,289 

2,015 

1,059 

907 

1.408 

1.329 

1,202 

1,005 

1,313 

1,200 

1,251 

1,456 

1,429 

1,162 

610 

1,169 

1,969 

1,714 

1,480 

970 

657 

831 

1,713 

852 

782 


0 

9 
39 
71 

0 

44 

330 

54 

4 
26 

9 

5 
19 
18 
26 

6 
46 
37 
25 

0 
44 
43 
109 
19 
53 

8 
21 
30 
50 
37 


Neglected 


106 
0 
0 

174 
0 
0 
0 

145 
0 
0 

o; 

30 

0 

0  I 

0  I 

Si 

0 

S! 
•8' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
12 

0 

0 

0 

0 
37 

0 

0 
70 

0 

90 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


17 

16 

8 

630 

54 

33 

92 

923 

17 

4 

16 

26 

17 

24 

8 

11 

4 

9 

9 

12 

IS 

1 

.'5 

6 

5 

5 

15 

4 

16 

214 

25 

7 

3 

9 

9 

3 

14 

23 

7 

0 

198 

2 

43 

15 

0 

18 

12 

47 

9 

4 

5 


210 


942 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

m 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 
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f       Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum    basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  eto.— Ccmtinued 

IOWA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  Slate  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Dubuque — 

Emmet 

Fsyettc  

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fremont 

Greene 

Gnindy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Humboldt 

Ida. 


Iowa 

Jackson. . 
Jasper. . . 
Jefferson. 
Johnson.. 

Jones 

Keokuk.. 
Kossuth.. 

Lee 

Linn 


Louisa... 

Lucas 

liTon 

Madison.. 
Mahaska. 
Marion... 
Marshall. 
MiUs. 


MitcheU 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

Page 


Palo  Alto... 
Plymouth... 
Pocahontas. 
Polk. 


Pottawattamie. 

Poweshiek 

Ringgold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Siou.x .. 

Story 

Tama 

Taylor 

Union 

Van  Buren 

WapeUo 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright ; 


$360, 
108, 
235, 
126, 
91, 
71, 
100, 
90, 
152, 
124, 
179, 
117, 
129, 
77, 
173, 
84. 
108, 
138, 
203, 
119, 
74, 
175, 
183, 
105, 
238. 
182, 
399, 
53, 
79, 
194, 
96, 
149, 
167, 
159, 
100, 
128, 
151, 
99, 
110, 
149, 
119, 
132, 
130, 
162, 
229, 
113, 
1,000, 
413, 
115, 
131, 
86, 
408, 
199, 
250, 
122, 
197, 
136, 
122, 
86, 
237, 
85, 
134, 
99, 
202, 
84, 
214, 
468, 
90, 
9«. 


922.  20 
461.  16 
657.  96 
884.68 
396.  76 
041.  98 
254.  69 
572.  96 
975.  31 
39a  71 
252.  74 
46a  99 
028.20 
426  22 
084.04 
660.72 
28a  47 
497.  68 
84a  00 
276.  82 
83a  91 
985.  53 
18a  22 
536.  81 
194.  96 
832.  90 
672.  82 
521.  55 
860.  76 
70a  06 
024.61 
246  73 
6ia05 
87a  76 
222.65 
631.  15 
806.82 
757.  99 
80a  14 
002.  21 
341.  13 
507.91 
185.23 
876  41 
279.  31 
856  15 
535.  53 
299.43 
339.  05 
771.  05 
690.62 
794.  31 
737.  65 
260.  f  6 
720.  20 
730.  15 
865.  83 
486.08 
979.34 
707.  14 
154.  58 
195.  18 
070  45 
899.43 
404.  50 
966.  14 
62a  24 
108.31 
295.58 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$615,  880.  08 
244,  360  38 
470,  846.  96 
266.  319.  62 
230,  316  68 
194,  569.  08 
224,  44a  86 
232,  104  06 
332,  197.  34 
266,  319.  62 
335,  516.  76 
266,  574.  % 
319,  685.  68 
179,  504.  02 
135,  603.  18 
211,676.86 
186,  398.  20 
272,  447.  78 
360,  795.  42 
301,  301.  20 
162,  396.  24 
401,  394.  48 
350,  581.  82 
227,  763.  28 
525,  234.  38 
413,  395.  46 
735,  634.  54 
139,  160.  30 
177,  971.  98 
36a  455.  62 
182,  057.  42 
322,  749.  76 
338,  325.  50 
311,770.  14 
199,  420,  54 
236,  444.  84 
285,  980.  80 
162,  651.  58 
230,  572.  02 
316,  110  92 
293,  385.  66 
235,  42a  48 
293,  130.  32 
349,  815.  80 
461,  910.  06 
250,  74a  88 
1,  484,  546  76 
743,  294.  74 
271,  681.  76 
254,  06a  30 
257,  127.  38 
678,  949.  06 
365,  136.  20 
54a  470.  32 
283,  682.  74 
402,  415.  84  i 
257,  127.  38 
224,  laa  52 
187,  674.  90 
400,88X80 

196,  101.12  i 
305,  386.  64 

197,  122.  48 
402,  671. 18 
190,  228.  30 
435,  610.  04 
941,  183.  24 
195,  335. 10  , 
237,721.54  ! 


Eligible 
total 


2,412 
957 
1,844 
1,043 
902 
762 
879 
909 
1,301 
1,043 
1,314 
1,044 
1,252 
703 
1,377 
829 
730 
1,067 
1,413 
1,180 
636 
1,572 
1.373 
892 
2,057 
1,619 
2,881 
545 
697 
1.443 
713 
1,264 
1.325 
1,221 
781 
926 
1,120 
637 
903 
1,238 
1,149 
922 
1,148 
1,370 
1,809 
982 
5,814 
2,911 
1,064 
995 
1,007 
2,659 
1,430 
2,148 
1,111 
1,576 
1,007 
878 
735 
1,670 
768 
1, 10« 
727 
1,577 
745 
1,706 
3,686 
765 
931 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


In  low- 
income 
fa 


AFDC 


Detin- 
quent 


Negated 


In  foster 
homes 


2.228 

105 

923 

33 

1,815 

29 

1,028 

11 

894 

8 

736 

22 

847 

1      32 

889 

17 

1,283 

18 

993 

45 

1,272 

29 

1,008 

16 

1,208 

43 

692 

1       5 

1,364 

13 

795 

\              30 

722 

8 

1,060 

7 

1,364 

37 

1,157 

23 

631 

0 

1,493 

49 

1,312 

57 

880 

5 

1,998 

56 

1,509 

88 

2,615 

266 

521 

16 

675 

21 

1,432 

11 

702 

9 

1,223 

30 

1,263 

60 

1,131 

37 

770 

7 

916 

10 

1,088 

29 

612 

25 

898 

4 

1,146 

80 

1,137 

12 

905 

17 

1,145 

3 

1,337 

32 

1,791 

16 

958 

23 

4,758 

920 

2,532 

272 

1,048 

16 

992 

3 

993 

12 

2,314 

313 

1,424 

5 

2,136 

11 

1,069 

26 

1,530 

31 

995 

11 

834 

40 

692 

39 

1,333 

134 

762 

3 

1,165 

27 

751 

19 

1.384  < 

146 

738 

4 

1.697 

6 

3,  316 

294 

729 

26 

928  , 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


KANSAS 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $259.45] 


Stete  total 1      $10.  398,  4ia  97 


$21, 106,  257.  50 


81,350 


Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber ] 

Barton 

Bourbon 

Brown  . 
BuUcr...."; 

Chase 

Chautauqua. 

Cherokee 

Cheyenne 


90,  017.  73 
84,  839.  67 

123,  991.  66 

40,  635.  13 

115,377.43 

126,  172.  33 

91,  372.  56 
149,  942.  83 

32,  227.  43 

50,  632.  05 

187,  406.  55 

35,  071.  60 


193,  030.  80 
168,  383. 05 
227,  278.  20 

83,  024. 00 
255,  558. 25 
259,  709.  45 
198,219.80 
300.  443.  10 

65,  121.  95 
122,  719. 85 
391,  769.  50 

68,  754.  25 


744 
649 
876 
320 
985 

1,001 
764 

1.158 
251 
473 

1,510 
26S 


73,  014 


7,137 


102 


729 
639 
748 
313 
963 
959 
764 

1,085 
251 
453 

1,346 
256 


12 

7 
116 

7 
19 
38 

0 
69 

0 

15 

164 

9 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

21 

59 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 

0 
47 

0 

0 


467 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


79 
1 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
5 

13 
0 
1 
6 
0 
4 
0 
0 

13 
0 
5 

30 
4 
7 
3 

22 
0 
8 
1 
0 
3 

11 
3 

St 
4 
0 
3 
0 
1 

13 
0 
0 
0 
1 
3 
1 
115 

48 
0 
0 
2 
2 


II 
15 


2 
36 

3 

3 
29 
10 

3 


630 


3 

3 

13 

0 

S 
4 

e 

4 
0 

5 
• 
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County 


CUrk 

CUy 

Cloud 

Coffey 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford 

Decatur 

Dickinson 

Doniphan 

Douglas 

Edwards 

Ellc 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford 

Franklin 

Geary 

Gove 

Graham 

Grant 

Gray... 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harper 

Harvey 

Haskell 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jewell. 

Johnson ... 

Kearny 

Kingman 

Kiowa 

Labette 

Lane 

Leavenworth 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Logan 

Lvon. 

McPherson 

Marion 

Marshall 

Meade 

Miami 

MitcheU 

Montgomery 

Morris.. 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness 

Norton 

Osage , 

Osborne , 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Phillips 

Pottawatomie 

Pratt 

Rawlins 

Reno 

Republic 

Rice 

Riley. 

Rooks 

Rush 

Russell 

Saline 

Scott 

Sedgwick 

Seward.. 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Smith 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stevens.. 

Sumner 

Thomas.. 

Trego 

\\afaun8ee 

Wallace 

Washington 

Wichita 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$17,  157.  28 
46,  562.  07 
57,  937.  31 
72,  660.  82 
23,  491.  08 
143,211.72 
213,  727.  16 

23,  882.  20 
116,  128.  28 

68,  454.  21 

108.  383.  51 

36,  370.  29 

37,  831.  21 
92,  050.  67 
44,  639.  98 
78,  47a  15 
78,  361.  66 

109,  048.  40 
168.  460.  42 

24,  662.  87 
44,  271.  09 

13,  148.  91 
40,  169.  17 

4,  915.  94 
95,  797.  50 

7,  440.  47 
29,  087.  26 
88,  750.  25 

16,  775.  16 

17,  949.  77 
86,  638.  95 
64,  562.  35 
64,  021.  54 

216,  80a  23 
12,  209.  39 
66,  505.  82 
17,  282.  06 

243,  208.  21 

14,  97&  00 

217,  39a  65 
31,  242.  19 
71,  56Z  45 
14,  707.  61 

148,  218.  40 

69,  460  28 
84,  374.  42 

123,  999.  40 
38,  901.  71 

106,  221.  55 
43,  783.  74 

268,  866.  74 
78,  580.  72 
13,  921.  29 

131,  370.  50 

115,  501.  52 
45,  947.  68 
64,  968.  65 

70,  127.  29 
59,  375.  29  i 
29,  432.  50  I 
33,  992.  09  1 
55,  826.  70  i 

102,  290  84  . 
51,327.47  I 
39,  974.  32  , 

235,  102.  84 
84.  630  33  I 
27,  470  32  I 

133,  565.  68  ' 
54,  751.  28 
41,  089.  97 
29,  601.  76  I 

144,  304.  44  ' 
16,  632.  37  1 
1,  559,  935.  23 

43,  432.  87  i 
505,  039.  38  \ 

57.  487.  25 
35,  894.  63  ! 
65.  047.  02 

44,  379.  98 
5,  410.  33 

19,  929.  %  ! 
65,  892.  28 
14,  821  38 
32,  307.  20 
62.  636.  17  , 
10,  777.  60 
126,  695.  84  | 
37.652.95  I 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$60,451.85 

138,  027.  40 

142,  178.  60 

158,  264.  50 

48,  776.  60 

306,  669.  90 

407,  595.  95 

79.910.60 

229,  094.  35 

164,  750. 75 

249,  590. 90  I 

87,953.55 

90,  807.  50 

206.  003.  30 

86.  656.  30 

189.  657.  95 
186.  544.  55 
231,  169.  95 
335,  209.  40 

59.  414.  05 
76.  797.  20 
30,  874.  55 
70.  570.  40 
17,  642.  60 
161,  377. 90 
17,  902.  OS 
89.  769.  70 

190.  176. 85 
24.  388.  30 
55,  781.  75 

169,  939.  75 

138,  286.  85 

144,  513.  65 

458,  707. 60 
21,  274.  90 

133,  357.  30 
53,  446.  70 

476,  869.  10 

38,  398.  60 

412,  525.  50 

74,981.05 

118,568.65 

41,512.00 

280,  206.  00 

165,  788.  55 
161,118.45 
284, 357. 20 

67,  716.  45 
212,  489.  55 
120,  644.  25 
531,872.50 
161,377.90 

20,  496.  55 
290,  065.  10 
243,  364.  10 
100,  926.  03 
138,  805.  75 
162.  934.  60 
118,568.  65 

67,  975.  90 

96,  774.  85 
127,  130  50 
184,  987.  85 
115,  455.  25 

60.  192.  40 
477,  388.  00 
193,  809.  15 

77,  575.  55 

286,  692  25 

113,898  55 

84,  840  15 

103,  520.  55 
304,  853.  75 

41,  252  55 

2,  837,  864.  10 

100,  926.  05 

80,  980.  45 

104,  29a  90 
75.  24a  50 

146.  070.  35 
95.  2ia  15  : 
25.  685.  55  ' 
36,  32a  00  : 

173,  831.  50 
39,  436.  40  I 
82,  764.  55  , 

128,  lea  30  ' 
19,  199.  30 

268,  53a  75 
60,  192  40  ' 


Eligible 
total 


In  low-      ' 

income 

families 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


In  foster 
homes 


1       233 

224 

1      0 

'      0 

0 
0 

A 

532 

523 

'      9 

0 

0 

548 

53C 

16 

0 

0 
2 
0 
0 
3 
5 
0 
18 

1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
12 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 
21 

8 

g 

610 

607 

3 

0 

n 

188 

18S 

0 

0 

0 

1,182 

1     1,  161 

18 

0 

0 

1,571 

1,  369 

167 

0 

30 

308 
.       883 
'       635 

303 
785 
613 

5 
80 
21 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

962 

1       911  1      49 

0 

1       339 
350 

331 
337 

8 
13 

0 
0 

0 
0 

794 

334 

!       731 

777 
334 
673 

17 
0 

I      58 

0 

0 
0 
0 

1       719 

654 

'      48 

0 

14 

891 

854 

25 

0 

0 

1,292 

1,108 

j     180 

0 

0 

229 

224 

5 

0 

0 

296 

291 

5 

0 

0 

119 

85 

34 

0 

0 

272 

281 

11 

0 

0 

68 

61 

7 

0 

0 

622 

584 

37 

0 

0 

69 

61 

8 

0 

0 

346 

346 

0 

0 

0 

733 

507 

84  1      0 

42 

94 

92 

2 

0 

0 

215 

215 

0 

0 

0 

655 

652 

3 

0 

0 

533 

505 

7 

0 

0 

567 

549 

0 

0 

0 

1,768 

1,652 

107 

0 

0 

82 

77 

5 

0 

0 

n 

514 

513 

0 

0 

0 

1 
3 

23 
0 

15 

206 

195 

8 

0 

0 

1.838 

1,681 

134 

0 

0 

148 

148 

0 

0 

0 

1,590 

1,402 

173 

0 

0 

289 

289 

0 

0 

0 

457 

435 

11 

0 

0 

160 

160 

0 

0 

0 

1,080 

1,033 

31 

0 

0 

639 

612 

22 

0 

0 

621 

605 

12 

0 

0 

1,096 

1,074 

22 

0 

0 

261 

258 

2 

0 

0 

819 

774 

37 

0 

0 

11 

465 

461 

3 

0 

e 

2,050 

1,864 

175 

0 

0 

622 

622 

0 

0 

0  < 

79 

79 

0 

0 

0 

1,118  1 

1,097 

20 

0 

0 

938 

915 

22 

0 

0 

389 

389  1 

0 

0 

0 

535 

521  ' 

8 

§ 

0 

628 

609 

15  1 

0 

0 

457 

446 

8 

0 

0 

262 

251 

8 

0 

0 

373 

349 

22 

0 

0 

5??i 

489  1 

0 

0 

0 

713  1 

704 

8 

0 

0 

445  1 

442 

2 

0 

0 

232 

222 

9 

0 

0 

1,840 

1,697  1 

128 

0 

0 

IS 

747 

745 

2  ; 

0 

0 

299 

275 

24 

0 

0 

1,  105 

1,047  1 

51 

0 

0 

439 

439 

0 

0 

0 

327 

322 

5 

0 

0 

399 

395 

4 

0 

0 

1,  175 

1,002 

126 

40 

0  { 

159 

152 

7  ! 

0 

0 

0 

10,  938 

7.693  ; 

2,813 

62 

245 

125 

389 

312  \ 

65  ! 

0 

0 

13 

3,781 

3.171  : 

500 

0 

24 

ai 

402 

399  ' 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2M 

273  j 

12 

0 

0 

563 

561 

0 

0 

0  \ 

367 

360 

7 

0 

0 

•9 

99 

0 

0 

0 

140 

140  i 

0 

0 

0 

670 

652  1 

18 

0 

0 

153 

142  : 

7 

0 

0 

319 

138 

0 

0 

0 

494 

494 

0 

0 

0 

74 

74 

0 

0 

0 

1,035 

1,031 

0 

0 

0  1 

232 

225 

7 

0 

0  I 
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County  name 


Wilson 

Woodson.. 
Wyandotte 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$67,  446.  74 

49,  39a  19 

882,  Oia  65 


Maxfanuffl  amount 
authorised 


$153,  334.  95 

94,  699.  25 

1,476,011.05 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


EUgiUe 
total 


591 

365 

5,689 


In  low- 
inoome 
familiea 


574 

359 

4,384 


AFDC 


12 

5 

1,005 


Delin- 
quant 


Neglected 


KENTUCKY 
[Formula  rate:  H  Stote  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total. 


Adair 

Allen 

Anderson 

Bsllard 

Barren 

Bath 

BeU 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Bovd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge. 

Bullitt 

BuUer 

CsldweU 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

CsiToU 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland.. 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Elliott , 

Estai 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

GallaUn , 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves , 

Grayson 

Green. 

Greenup 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Kenton . 

Knott.. J 

Knox 

Larue 

Laurel 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Leslie 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Livingston 

Logan 

Lvon 

McCracken... 

McCreary 

McLean 

Madison 

Magoffin 

Marion 


$29,  724,  824.  91 


299,  631.  37 

178,  57a  48 
59,  846.  38 

62.  685.  65 
356,  724.  09 
149,  167.  76 
749,  285.  33 

49,  12a  27 
149,  830,  55 
263,  884.  90 
158,  614.  20 

51,  19a  63 
486,  9ia  99 
182,  154.  09 

81,  25a  69 
19a  099.  78 
122,  857.  58 
lia976.  62 
224,  084.  49 

36,  008.  62 

63,  580  88 
324,  26a  50 
372,  906.  50 
320,  053.  56 
141,  88a  65 
679,  30a  14 
213,  341.  66 

102,  526.  70 
16a  755.  11 
400,  59a  20 
149,  lia  39 
129,  422.  07 
208,  %4.  60 
477,  416.  11 
lia914.00 
831,  820  44 
111,  12a  08 
131,  859. 19 

17,  255.  47 
108,  337.  34 

73,  539.  58 
208,  196^89 
267,  368.  03 
126,  548. 00 
292,  866.  30 

53,  486. 13 
287,  441.  44 
942,  424. 19 

92,  739.  35 
248,  460.  29 
199,  559.  32 

103,  954.  28 
87,  852.  65 

284,635.96 

282,  239.  48 

,975,  6iail 

73,  925,  48 
375,  238.  32 
289,  810.  48 
471,  959.  35 
656,  732.  19 
103,  428.  54 
456,  721.  58 
241,  719. 12 
168,  145.  87 
280,  696. 95 
607,  lia39 
2ia  404. 61 
326,  433. 37 

74.  056.  56 
239,  950.  88 

25,  679.  66 
326,  800. 08 
328,  366.  98 

83,  938.  81 
315,  772.  37 
333,  040.  54 
194.  277.  21 


$72,  876,  82a  38 


638,  35a  00 
446,845.00 
184,  lOa  14 
194,  05a  40 
881,  43a  68 
365,  391.  54 

1,  717,  161.  60 
146,  565.  16 
450,  675.  10 
710,  100.  54 
409,  820  70 
165,  971.  00 
979,  484.  24 
469,  825.  60 
219,  081.  72 
44a  461.  50 
289,  555.  66 
316,  621.  60 
688,814.04 
103,  92a  38 
192,  015.  68 
776,  23a  60 
803,  554.  98 
872,241.44 
425, 141. 10 

1, 318, 065. 08 
468,648.90 
249,  977.  86 
356,  965.  32 

1, 043, 574.  58 
352,  113.86 
295,  428.  38 
481,571.24 

1,  473,  567.  14 
338,  325.  50 

1,  917,  603.  40 
301,556.54 
326,  303. 16 

85,638.90 
266,808.94 
168,  779. 74 
545,916.92 
624,  816.  98 
343, 176. 96 
665,  926.  72 
176,  184.  60 
844,920  06 

2,  09a  894.  80 
27a065L26 
543,36152 
673,  076.  24 
274,  745.  84 
lOa  399.  18 
73a  272.  40 
635,  03a  58 

5,  409,  88a  58 
23a  572.  02 
826,  535.  58 
762.  872.  44 

1,  160.  817.  38 

1,  436.  542.  84 
275.511.86 

1.  149.  796.  02 
663,  790.  72 
366.  66a  24 
712,  653.  94 

1,^9,  560. 28 
628, 265.  74 
673,  331. 68 
179, 604. 02 
623, 284. 94 
93,  199.  10 
820, 662.  76 
759, 381.  16 
232,  359. 40 
868,411.34 
707, 802. 48 
507,  871. 26 


285,407 


2,600 
1,760 

721 

760 
3,462 
1,431 
6,725 
j  674 
1,765 
2,781 
1.606 

650 
3,836 
1,840 

868 
1,726 
1,134 
1,240 
9^306 


407 


1762 

3.040 

3,147 

3,418 

1,665 

5,162 

1,835 

979 

1,398 

4,087 

1,379 

1,157 

1,886 

5,771 

1,325 

7,610 

1.181 

1,274 

335 

1,041 

661 

2,138 

2,447 

1,344 

2,608 

890 

3,309 

a220 

1,089 

2,128 

2,838 

1,078 

777 

2,860 

2,487 

21, 187 

903 

3,237 

3,066 

4.507 

5.626 

1.079 

4,503 

2,208 

1,438 

2,791 

5,442 

2,061 

2,837 

703 

2,441 

386 

3,214 

2,974 

910 

3,401 

2.773 

1,909 


281, 946 


2,500 
1,749 
718 
752 
3,448 
1,428 
6,888 
671 
1,765 
2.738 
^654 
■   647 
3,833 
1.840 
858 
1.725 
1.134 
1,237 
2.166 
407 
j  752 
^037 
3,147 
3,389 
1,861 
5,169 
1,835 
972 
1,895 
4,011 
1,379 
1,168 
1,885 
6,666 
1,319 
7,497 
1,169 
1,271 
334 
1,038 
1681 
2,080 
2,447 
1,342 
2,807 
890 
3,174 
a  219 
1,088 
2,128 
2,820 
1,074 
777 
2,861 
2,484 
19,  613 
903 
3,236 
2,977 
4,507 
6,585 
1,078 
4,488 
2,204 
1,438 
2,791 
5,437 
2,059 
2,837 
703 
2,433 
364 
3,174 
2,931 
910 
3,398 
2,752 
1,984 


468 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
0 
0 
47 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
27 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
X) 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
309 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


496 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
82 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
64 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
230 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
43 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

113 


Infoiter 
homaa 


1.847 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 
0 
0 
30 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

64 
0 
0 
0 

32 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

135 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
873 
0 
0 

86 
0 

28 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
0 
0 
0 

19 
0 


6 

1 

9* 


651 


0 
1 

S 
8 
6 
3 
3 
3 
0 
0 
9 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
4 
3 
0 
7 
0 
4 
0 
1 
1 

46 
6 

U 

10 
3 
I 
3 
0 
4 
0 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
8 
3 
0 
9 
3 
262 
0 
2 
3 
0 

10 
1 

U 
4 
0 
0 

s 

3 
0 
0 

• 
1 

s 

0 
0 

s 
1 
ft 


34578 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  1,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  matrimum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  efe?.— Continued 

KENT  UCK  Y— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  )i  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  J255.341 


County 


Marshall 

Martin 

Maaon 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Muhlenberg.. 

Nelson 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Rockcastle.... 

Rowan 

RusselL 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne.. 

Webster 

WhiUey 

Wolfe- 

Woodford 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$97,  292.  74 
231,  272.  91 
154,  167.  76 
73,  781.  18 
104,  076. 34 
135,  966.  37 
139,  291.  86 
253,  186.  05 
174,  353.  82 
220,  189.  81 
334,  000.  17 
156,  404.  32 

67,  624. 93 
238,  194.  95 

44,  848.  42 

68,  790.  46 
176,  484.  95 

55,  360.  68 

716,  526.  24 

1,  399,  827.  36 

114,  694.  67 

569,  946.  00 

46,  607.  65 
245,  015.  65 
153,  822.  13 
284,  016.  48 

88,  190.  52  i 
124,650.33  i 
141,460.85  ! 

46,  079.  24 
143,  387.  86 
159,989.82  ! 
163,  542.  68 

26,031.62 
118,475.28 
386,561.86 
143,  236. 96 
382,  130. 14 
117,564.42 
490,  195.  80 
206,  575.  23 

85,  522.  10 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$226,  997.  26 
549,  747.  02 
405,  224.  58 
226,  486.  58 
223,  422. 50 
339,  857.  54 
328,  367.  24 
544,  129.  54 
417,  225.  56 
537, 235.  36 
766,  275.  34 
468,  548.  90 
204,  782.  68 
557,  917.  90 
158,  566.  14 
198,  654.  52 
328,  877.  92 
170,  567.  12 
1,701,330.  42 
3,091,912.06 
277,  554  58 
1,  373,  984  54 
98,  816.  58 
602,  347.  06 
399,  351.  76 
564.  046.  06 . 
262,  744  86 
391,  180.  88 
323,  260.  44 
115,  158.34 
381,  7.33.  30 
393,  989.  62 
338,  070.  16 
114,903.00 
333,  729.  38 
082,  803.  66 
350,071.14 
826,  024.  90 
307,  940.  04 
1, 170,  223.  22 
437,  397.  42 
234,  146.  78 


Eligible 
total 


889 
2,153 
1,587 

887 

875 
1,331 
1,286 
2,131 
1,634 
2,104 
3,001 
1,835 

802 
2,185 

621 

778 
1,288 

668 

6,663 

12,109 

1,078 

5,381 

387 
2,359 
1,564 
2,209 
1,029 
1,532 
1,266 

451 
1,495 
1,543 
1,324 

450 
1,307 
3.840 
1,371 
3,235 
1,206 
4,583 
1,713 

917 


In  low- 
income 
families 


854 
2,153 
1,582 

884 

875 
1,331 
1,286 
2,129 
1,601 
2,074 
3,001 
1,827 

800 
2,184 

618 

773 
1,288 

668 

6,576 

12,087 

1,087 

5,378 

385 
2,359 
1,507 
2,209 
1,026 
1,522 
1,266 

451 
1,495 
1,541 
1,320 

450 
1,300 
3,731 
1,371 
3,208 
1,204 
4,577 
1,605 
827 


AFDG 


Delia- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


LOUISIANA 
[FormuU  rate:  H  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Acadia . 

Allen 

Ascension 

Assumption 

Avoyelles 

Beaurenrd 

Bienville 

Bossier. 

Caddo 

Calcasieu 

CaldweU 

Cameron 

Catahoula 

Claiborne.. 

Concordia 

DeSoto. 

East  Baton  Rouge. 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant 

Iberia 

Iberville 

Jackson.. 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis 

Lafayette 

Lafourche . 

La  Salle. '.. 

Lincoln 

Livings  t<m 

Madison , 

Morehouse 

Natchitoches 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupe« 


689,  235.  32 
242,  563.  34 
284,  475.  66 
229,  837. 98 
758,  215.  33 
198,  448.  94 
248,858.71  I 
462,  196. 96  | 
1,  691,  494.  80  i 
676,425.41  , 
167,529.18 
31,389.73  I 
242,956.68 
30.3,592.68 
365,587.43 
440,958.14 
1,  043,  028.54 
.358,098.96 
270,825.54 
651,883.87 
666,524.78 
160,984.08 
401,724.43 
432,710.76 
152,137.15 
719,829.91 
332,487.34 
732,  154.40 
386,121.14 
118,763.88 
243,  538.60 
321,873.85 
374,232.78 
570,  197.29 
687,  199.01 
3,703,246.66 
880,896.36 
155,576.46 
538,729.89  | 


1.  741, 
642, 
833, 
653, 
1.724, 
576, 
639, 
1.188, 
4,685, 
1.994, 
397, 
108, 
559, 
703, 
764, 
999, 
3,  215. 
828, 
647, 
1,491, 
1,  397, 
480, 
1,  127, 
1,062, 
434, 
2,041, 
884, 
1,766, 
1,154, 
380, 
682, 
752, 
832, 
1,349, 
1,640, 
10,  318, 
2,386, 
421, 
1,  179. 


929.48 
946.  12 
174. 42 
159.  72 
311.02 
047.04 
882.04 
097.02 
233.66 
971.42 
564.  38 
774.  84 
194.60 
972.38 
743.  30 
911.44 
751.96 
833.64 
031.  56 
440. 94 
220.  48 
549.88 
070.  76 
214  40 
844  02 
69a  64 
242.  42 
95Z80 
392.  14 
456.60 
52a  82 
742.  32 
40a40 
727.  24 
559.  50 
544  74 
I5Z  30 
821.68 
415.46 


6,822 
2,518 
3,263 
2,558 
6,753 
2,256 
2,506 
4,653 
18,349 
7,813 
1,557 
426 
2,190 
2,757 
2,995 
3,916 
12,  594 
3,246 
2,534 
5,841 
5,472 
1,882 
4,414 
4,160 
1,703 
7,996 
3,463 
6,920 
4,521 
1,490 
2,673 
2,948 
3,260 
6,286 
6,425 
40,  411 
9,345 
1,652 
4,619 


309,245 


6,412 
2,431 
3,220 
2,549 
6,689 
2,222 
2,490 
4.584 
17,  926 
7,663 
1,555 
426 
2,175 
2,751 
2,991 
3,878 
12,  142 
3,237 
2,524 
5,729 
5,408 
1,871 
4,403 
4,087 
1,698 
7,682 
3,373 
6,784 
4,474 
1,470 
2,502 
2,896 
3,255 
5,277 
6,294 
39,  337 
9,133 
1,638 
4,526 


1,047 


87 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
192 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
82 
0 
0 
112 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
316 
0 
0 
0 


36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


87 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
90 
0 
0 
0 
0 
104 


763 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
5 
0 
8 
2 
1 
3 
5 
0 
0 
9 
22 
0 
3 
2 
0 
13 
0 
3 
10 
0 
0 
0 
3 
4 
0 
7 
31 
0 
0 
3 
6 
4 
1 


3,761 


0 

0 

333 

0 

0 

87 

0 

0 

43 

0 

0 

• 

0 

20 

44 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

m 

0 

12 

319 

0 

0 

143 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

e 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

38 

0 

77 

293 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

6 

87 

122 

106 

0 

0 

60 

0 

32 

104 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

20 

0 

107 

64 

0 

0 

63 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

131 

0 

176 

683 

0 

116 

W 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

03 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Cmtinued 

LOUISIANA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  3255.34] 


County 


Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St,  Helens 

St.  James 

St.  John  the  Baptist. 

St.  Landry 

St.  Martin 

St.  Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne ... 

Union 

Vermilion ,.. 

Vernon 

Washington 

Webster 

West  Baton  Rouge.. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Wtin 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Ratably  reduced      Maximum  amount 


amount 


authorised 


Eligible 
total 


$1,009, 
226, 
577, 
267, 
91, 
146, 
242, 
251, 
180, 
1,  852, 
561, 
383, 
376, 
828, 
392, 
403, 
220, 
404, 
244, 
509, 
397, 
153, 
371, 
235, 
236, 


490.89 
017.66 
469.07 
023.23 
738.86 
603.73 
609.94 
179.67 
724.05 
488.29 
643.52 
020.74 
521.04 
534.36 
658.87 
031.83 
496.  81 
165.  41 
422.  11 
441.  77 
716.59 
69a  52 
087.  61 
299.31 
088.07 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


Ddin- 
quent 


Ne^ected 


In  foster 
homes 


82,  828, 

489. 

1,  232, 

693, 

277, 

372, 

513, 

614, 

503, 

3,  939, 

1,  363, 

1,  058, 
956, 

2,  164, 
731, 

1,  160, 
593, 

1,046, 
632, 

1,  284, 

1,  013, 
376, 
743, 
495, 
632, 


401.  18 
231.44 
015.50 
24a  10 
043.90 
541.06 
744  08 
85a  72 
530  48 
896.20 
770  94 
384  30 
75a  98 
006.  50 
03a  42 
264  96 
410.  16 
127.  98 
477.  18 
615.54 
189.  12 
371.  16 
039.  40 
870  28 
987.  86 


-I- 


11,077 
1,916 
4,825 
2,715 
1,085 
1.459 
2,012 
2,408 
1,972 

15.  430 
5.341 
4.145 
3,747 
a  475 
2,863 
4,544 
2,324 
4,097 
2,477 
5,031 
3,968 
1,474 
2,910 
1,942 
2,479 


10,830 
1,884 
4.813 
2,705 
1,075 
1,429 
1,995 
2,378 
1,950 

15.387 
5,217 
4,128 
3,696 
a  374 
2,862 
4,495 
2,311 
3,988 
2,350 
4,979 
3,939 
1,453 
2.897 
1,936 
2,472 


8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
110 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
95 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


MAINE 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total 

.Androscoggin 

.Aroostook 

Cumberland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kenneboc 

Knox 

Lincoln 

Oxford 

Penobscot 

Piscat.iquia 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset 

Waldo 

Washington 

York 


$3,  778,  35a  00 


$10,  024,  64a  40 


39,260 


37,654 


0 


226,116.64 
748,  083.  14 
557,  733.  36 

73,  80a  78 
143,  574.  70 
284,  416.  61 
115,592.38 

79,  075.  82 
155,  339.  83 
379,  186.  08 

71,001.78 

93,611.45 
153,  806.  09 

97,  263.  60 
276,  227.  41 
323,  520.  33 


619, 
1,  977, 
1,  239, 
2U, 
434, 
825, 
310, 
246, 
437, 
947, 
204, 
233, 
469, 
339, 
719, 
804, 


710.  18 
097.62 
931.04 
740.  94 
844  02 
003.  54 
74a  78 
147.  76 
397.  42 
82Z08 
527.  34 
636.  10 
314  92 
346.86 
54a  12 
831.68 


2,427 
7,743 
4,856 

841 
1,703 
3,231 
1,217 

964 
1,713 
3,712 

801 

915 
1,838 
1,329 
2,818 
3,152 


2,202  I 

7,514 

4,602 

759 
1,  652  , 
3,056  I 
1.177  i 

952  ' 
1,613 
3,517 

751 

872  , 
1,756 
1,304  I 
2,786 
3,051 


MARYLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $295.90] 


78 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


144 


25 
0 

76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 

23 
0 
0 
0 
0 


161 
32 
12 
10 
10 
24 
17 
30 
22 
43 
14 
17 
51 

101 

1 

26 

13 

104 
32 
52 
29 
21 
13 
6 
7 


1,462 


110 

229 

178 

82 

51 

175 

40 

12 

100 

175 

50 

20 

82 

25 

32 

101 


[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  ex|)enditure 

per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $272.04] 

State  total 

$15,247,991.99 

$28,383,293.40 

104,335 

97,228 

157 

122 

340 

6,  488 

Allegany 

480,  304  38 
657,  601.  28 
719,  67a  82 
7,  631,  576.  76 
179,  951.  33 
174,  520.  61 
201,  420.  03 
2ia  83a  85 
295,  753.  23 
302,  904  10 
351,  409.  70 
215,  352.  45 
300,  800.  50 
9a  231.  15 
116,570.45 
540,  247.  69 
797,  373.  95 
164,  579.  31 
363,  248.  45 
238,  591.  17 
170,  873.  12 
423,  072.  89 
327,  730.  43 
277,  364.  34 

932,825.16 
1,421,953.08 
1,711,  131.60 

3,429 
5,227 
6.290 

3,331 
4,922 
5,686 
37,606 
1,561 
1,302 
1,874 
1,790 
2.161 
2.464 
3,  122 

0 
0 
0 
152 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
122 
0 

s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
251 
0 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 

98 

Anne  Arundel 

305 

Baltimore 

353 

Baltimore  City 

11,  294,  012.64             41.  516 

3,636 

Calvert 

433,359.72 
371,606.64 
531,  838.20 
511,  435.20 
611,273.88 
681,732.24 
882,  769.80 
539,999.40 
742,941.24 
274,488.36 
260,070.24 
1,  164  331.20 
1,  600,  683.  36 
386,  296.  80 
702,  135.  24 
530,  478.  00 
395,  818.  20 
1,  020,  150.  00 
771,  777.  48 
610,  185.  72 

1,593 
1,,366 
1,955 
1,880 
2,247 
2,506 
3,245 
1,985 
2,731 
1,009 
956 
4,280 
5,884 
1,420 
2,581 
1,950 
1,455 
3,750 
2,837 
2,243 

32 

Caroline 

64 

Carroll 

69 

CecU 

90 

Charies j. 

86 

Dorchester :. 

Frederick 

42 
123 

O.'UTett '. 

1,936                  5 

2,619                   0 

962  :                0 

941  1                0 

3,892                   0 

44 

Harford 

112 

Howard 

47 

Kent 

15 

M  on  tgomery 

351 

Prince  Georges 

5,319 
1,372 
2,541 
1,876 
1,401 
3,632 
2,728 
2,190 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

565 

Queen  Annes 

48 

St.  Marys 

40 

Somerset 

74 

Talbot 

54 

Washington 

78 

Wicomico... 

109 

Worcester... 

53 

SUtetotaL 

$15,  342,  627.  99 

$34.  671,  772.  40 

116,836 

88,322 

25,185 

179 

0 

3.150 

Barnstable 

231,  252.  59 

423,  949.  33 

1,  560,  495.  36 

590,  024  60 

995,  999.  40 

3,  859,  42.1  70 

1,994 

3,366 

13,043 

1,605 

2,737 

10,519 

359 

552 

2,345 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

SO 

Berkshire. 

77 

Bristol 

179 

34580 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  1937 

Preliminarj,  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grant,  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc.-Continued 

MasMchusetta — Continued 
t^0"°"»*  ">te:  %  State  or  N»UoniU  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  19«^^:  $295.90] 


County 


Dukes 

EaMx 

Franklin... 
Hampden.. 
Hsmphire. 
Middlesex.. 
Nantucket.. 

Norfolk 

Plymouth.. 

Suffolk 

Worcester. . 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  a«ed  6  to  17  yean 


$27,  394. 

1,638,399. 

179.242. 

1.  201,  840. 
207,  167. 

2,  524.  952. 

13,  853. 

849,  434. 

675,  070. 
4,  248,  530. 
1,561,04a 


32 
22 
SO 
00 
81 
83 
39 
93 
98 
54 
89 


$58, 
3,589, 

434, 
2,  650, 

503, 
5,  782, 
31, 
1,  881, 
1.  607, 
9,  077, 
3,509, 


58a  20 
267.  00 
97a  00 
080.  40 
03a  00 
77a  70 
069.50 
036.30 
92a  60 
62a  20 
965.80 


Eligible 
total 


198 

12, 130 

1,470 

8,956 

1.700 

19,543 

105 

6.357 

5,434 

30,678 

11,862 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


188 
9,350 
1,232 
7,067 
1,445 

14,967 

90 

5,247 

4,145 

20,194 
9,54« 


0 
2;  387 

202 
1,624 

182 

3,698 

7 

842 
1,101 
9,941 
1,936 


Delin- 
quent 


A 

48 

0 

37 

0 

94 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 


State  Total. 


MICHIGAN 
[Formula  raU»:  H  SUte  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for 


1965-66:  $268.48] 


$32,  976,  182.  87 


Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Bany 

B.y.. 

Bensie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calhoun 

Caas 

Charlevoix....  . 
Cheboygan..... 

Chippewa... 

Clare 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Delta 

Dickinson..... . 

Eaton..  _ 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton 

Huron 

Ingham 

Ionia 

Iosco 

Iron 

Isabella. 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo.. 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenaw 

Lake 

Lapeer 

Leoanau 

Lenawee 

Livingston 

Luce '[ 

Mackinac 

Macomb I. 

Manistee Ti 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee 

Midland " 

Missaukee II 

Monroe 

Montcalm 

Mon  tmoreney 

Muskegon 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Oceana 

Ogemaw 

Ontonagon . 

Osceola ' 

Oscoda 

Otsego 

Ottawa. 


41,  149.  71 
65,  067.  86 
225,  06a  97 
112,482.  51 
71,397.57 
80,405.36 
57,800.74 
107,468.36 
326,548.78 
38,927.58 
641,892.03 
123,217.77 
535,954.64 
195,  234.02 
55,888.88 
126,211.98 
146,901.61 
73,896.02 
125,587.79 
24,949.30 
139,211.59 
100,598.48 
175,804.54 
105,419.43 
1,215,474.14 
58,605.30 
94,823.08 
120,083.52 
184,956.01 
185,401.13 
179,350.50 
319,985.87 
591,514.01 
165,668.00 
69,319.47 
67,996.39 
188,292.40 
319,572.69 
523,  139.26 
40,  116.35 
1,  11.5,833.42 
7,  520. 13 
56,079.33 
163,  085.87 
72,028.93 
279.561.11   I 
138.929.75 
43,491.66 
36.8.37.19 
923,850.53 
66.428.73 
168,442.78 
77,  .528.21 
116,716.87 
101,063.92 
207,977.66 
63,  225.. 53 
349,041.65 
175,  ,592.09 
5.3,929.49 
667,529.19 
153,  128.19 
,  989,  442. 19 
88.081.99 
89.  991.  10 
58.  643.  65 
88,301.06 
36,  410.  23 
47,  936.  47 
212,  727. 06  \ 


$67, 484, 327.  36 


85,  376. 64 
175,  048. 96 
467,  423. 68 
256,  398. 40 
178,  270. 72 
163,  504. 32 
128,  333.  44 
238,141.76 
717, 915.  52 
89,  940.  80 
1,  247,  089.  60 
318,  954.  24 
1,  043,  044.  80 
376,  140. 48 
125,917.12 
262,  036. 48 
353,  588. 16 
192,  500. 16 
329,  424. 96 
66,  314.  56 
374,  798. 08 
229,  818. 88 
•.i33,  58a  16 
237,  067.  84 
2,  545,  45a  88 
125.  111.  68 
280,  29a  12 
223,  375.  36 
401.  914.  56 
372,  1  la  28 
414,  43a  12 
67a  394.  56 
I.  255,  68a  96 
420,  976.  64 
160.  282.  56 
191,  157.  76 
381,  77a  56 
743,  95a  08 

1,  032,  037  12 

87,  256.  00 

2,  290,  134.  40 

16,  645.  76 
1 10,  076.  80 
393.591.  68 
18a  687.  04 
697,  242.  56 
302,  308.  48 
89,  672.  32 
13a  481.  28 
2,  132,  268.  16 
155,  986.  88 
453,  999.  68 
202,  433.  92 
251,  834.  24 
387,  953.  60 
401,  109.  12 
137,  193.  28 
733,  755.  84 
422,  319.  04 
106,  049.  60 
1. 242,  525.  44 
332,  378.  24 
4,  065,  592.  64 
190,  083.  84 
165,  652.  16 
142,  294.  40 
185,  78a  16 
69,  804.  80 
85,  9ia  60 
5ia  33a  76 


251,  357 


318 
652 
1,741 
955 
644 
609 
478 
887 
2,674 
335 
4,645 
1,188 
3,885 
1,401 
469 
976 
1,317 
717 
1,227 
247 
1,390 
856 
1,317 
883 
9,481 
466 
1,044 
832 
1,497 
1,386 
1,544 
2,497 
4,677 
1,568 
597 
712 
1,422 
2,771 
a  844 
325 
8,530 
62 
410 
1,466 
673 
2.697 
1,126 
334 
486 
7,942 
581 
1,691 
754 
938 
1,445 
1,494 
511 
2,733 
1,573 
395 
4,628  I 
1,238  I 
15,  143  I 

708  : 

617  I 
630 
692 
260 
320 
1,912 


213,  259 


296 
611 
1,608 
910 
636 
674 
439 
823 
2,398 
328 
3,779 
1,109 
3,119 
1,282 
463 
902 
1,098 
676 
1,176 
237 
1,191 
834 
1,  101 
763 
7,798 
454 
955 
781 
1,408 
1,316 
1,431 
2,427 
a  702 
1.468 
588 
653 
1,322 
2,502 
a  230 
304 
6,981 
62 
375 
1,301 
641 
2,338 
1,079 
284 
436 
7,128 
632 
1,680 
733 
880 
1,324 
1,386 
486 
2,622 
1,492 
391 
a  731 
1,165 
12,923 
642 
555 
479 
683 
247 
313 
1,802 


32,060 


742 


10 

0 

3( 

0 

202 

0 

37 

0 

le 

0 

11 

0 

36 

0 

64 

0 

214 

0 

6 

0 

819 

0 

54 

0 

462 

184 

103 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

193 

0 

28 

0 

40 

0 

9 

0 

197 

0 

13 

0 

32 

0 

23 

0 

1,502 

0 

5 

3 

80 

0 

11 

0 

27 

0 

39 

0 

110 

0 

60 

0 

742 

0 

57 

0 

4 

0 

50 

0 

75 

u 

139 

0 

475 

36 

17 

0 

1,363 

75 

0 

0 

19 

0 

41 

0 

21 

0 

70 

30 

19 

0 

31 

0 

47 

0 

717 

0 

34 

0 

98 

0 

8 

0 

26 

0 

117 

0 

92 

0 

14 

0 

191 

0 

66 

0 

3 

0 

694 

0 

60 

0 

1,674 

260 

50 

0 

55 

0 

44 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

84  1 

0 

Neglected 


1,467 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
178 

91 

36 
0 
0 
0 

22 
0 
0 
0 

36 
0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

57 

0 

0 

60 

0 
116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
18 

0 
146 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


1 
845 

36 
238 

73 
7M 

8 

an 

188 
643 
380 
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3,829 


12 

5 

31 

8 

13 

24 

4 

10 

C2 

1 

47 

25 

130 

16 

6 

23 

5 

13 

13 

1 

8 

9 

6 

6 

145 
7 
9 

40 
40 
31 
3 
10 

197 

43 
5 
9 

25 

82 

103 
4 

54 
0 

16 

84 

11 

43 

» 

19 
4 

t7 

U 

II 

U 

n 

4 
17 
IS 

SO 
88 

1 
IM 

81 
ISO 

16 

7 

7 

4 

S 

4 
81 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  mammum  haste  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Ontinned 

MIOHIQAN— Continued 
IFotmnla  rate:  H  Bute  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $268.48] 


County 


Fresque  Isle 

RMcommon 

Saginaw 

8t  Clair. 

St  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Scbo(dcraft 

Shiawassee 

Tuscola 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wexford. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$74, 

37, 

837, 

523, 

107, 

195, 

74, 

181, 

151, 

224, 

414, 

14,355, 

65, 


578.  57 
234.  24 
661.25 
016.35 
227.82 
791.63 
604.99 
944.36 
359.46 
970.88 
801.23 
733.00 
927.47 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$15a 

77, 
1,  58a 
1,081, 
300, 
462, 
149, 
37a 
387, 

48a 

875. 

27,  472, 

17a 


94a  16 

859.20 
004.80 
974.40 
697.60 
054.  08 
006.40 
019.84 
685.  12 
847.68 
5ia  28 
216.  00 
43a  08 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


592 

290 
5,885 
4,030 
1,120 
1,721 

655 
1,408 
1,444 
1,791 
a  261 
102,325 

646 


In  low- 
income 
familiea 


573 

262 
4,745 
3,668 
1,057 
1.671 

628 
1,328 
1,389 
1,593 
2,830 
81,924 

604 


AFDC 


15 

26 

933 

248 

47 

25 

25 

34 

29 

181 

360 

1^441 

22 


Delin. 
qnent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
167 
0 


Neifeeted 


MINNESOTA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $285k  18] 


State  total 

Aitkin 

Anoka.... 

Becker 

Beltrami 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Cariton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay 

Clearwater.. 

Cook 

Cottonwood 

Grow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Houston 

Hubbard 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabec 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson 

Koochiching 

Lac  qui  Parle 

Uke 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln I.I 

Lyon . I 

McLeod III. mil 

Mahnomen 

Marshall I 

Martin . I.I 

Meeker 

MUle  Lacs IIIIIIII 

Morrison ..... 

Mower III" 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman 

Ohnsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington 

Pine 

Pipestone I.IIIIIII 

Polk 

Pope IIIIIII 

Ramsey. 

Red  Lake..'... '.11.11111! 

Redwood................ 

Renville.. 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau .... 


$20,  445,  905. 87 


1. 


17a  307. 19 
227.  048.  47 
286,  499.  07 
300,  255.  01 
162,  218.  75 
135,233.54 
241',  977.  10 
204,  147.  72 
108,  639.  57 

99,  055.  48 
246,  886.  76 
188,  976.  51 

65,  476.  77 
127,  237.  95 
12a  984.  97 

12,  629.  80 
168,  290.  16 
201,  562.  21 
209,  948.  14 
104,  123.  69 
234,  321.  97 
208,  854. -95 
23a  491.  44 
266,  222.  30 
167,  013.  60 
116,859.46 

211,  317.76 
154,  827.  59 

102,  Oia  42 
7a  3ia  41 

255,  729.  73 
219,461.01 

103,  674.  17 
215,797.83 

71,  888.  25 

8a  959.  59 

25a  508.  08 

38,311.35 

41,  109.58 

175,  072.  85 

163,253.11 

229,  162.98 

172,  287.  00 

115,  105.82 

116,372.93 

212,  304.  85 
236,  055.  14 
122,  333.  53 
386,  079.  43 
216,  409.  89 
160,  670.  64 
132,  281.  29 
28a  956.  41 

83,  357.  25 
263,  183.  67 
505,  144.  64 

92,  201.  58 
152,  528.  25 
144,  360.  44 

256,  996.  50 
14a  246.  95 
43a  065.  48 

47,871.81 
268,081.44 
249,  553.  26 
172,  944.  85 

iiaoiagi 

132,  184.  67 


$4a  975,  61L  54 


392,  407.  68 
386,989.26 
689,  85a  42 
630,  532.  98 
34a  79a  10 
304,287.06 
694,029.94 
464,  27a  04 

252,  954.  66 
24a  391.  78 
594,  885.  48 
396,685.38 
156,  849.  00 
32a  394.  12 
246,965.88 

27,  66Z  46 
381,285.66 
459,  139.  80 
435,  469.  86 
26a  939.  70 
527,  sea  18 
497.  639.  10 
52a  16a  32 
567,  50a  20 
42a  055. 18 
250,  38a  04 
5,  457,  489.  66 
371,589.54 

253,  525.  02 
195,  063.  12 
625,114.56 
432,  90a  24 
23a  125.30 
546,  975.  24 
181,  089.  30 
181,  659.  66 
489,  939.  24 

69,  Oia  56 
105,  801.  78 
384,  99a  00 
364.  460.  04 
497,  353.  92 
441,  17a  46 
237,  554.  94 
298,  58a  46 
475,  395.  06 
54a  130  92 
315,  409.  08 
803,  637  24 
471,  402.  54 
441,  74a  82 
26a  354.  38 
546,  975.  24 
222,725.58 
58a  626.  48 

1, 177,  22a  04 
237,554.94 
379,  574.  58 
37a  300  62 
572,  926.  62 
356,  475.  00 

2, 604,  54a  94 
108,  93a  76 
647,  26a  42 
612,  566.  64 
428,  625.  54 
22a  444.  14 
317,  12a  16 


154,203 


1,376 
1,357 
2,419 
2,211 
1,196 
1,067 
2,083 
1,628 

887 

871 
2,086 
1,391 

550 
1,134 

866 

97 

1,337 

1.610 

1.527 

916 
1,851 
1.745 
1,824 
1,990 
1,501 

878 

19, 137 

1,303 

889 

684 
2,192 
1,518 

835 
1,018 

635 

637 
1,718 

242 

371 
1,350 
1,278 
1,744 
1,547 

833 
1,047 
1,667 
1,894 
1,106 
2.818 
1.6S3 
1,549 

941 
1,918 

781 
2,036 
4,128 

833 
1,331 
1,309 
2,009 
1,250 
9.133 

383 
1.919 
2,148 
1.60S 

778 
1,113 


134,111 


1,289 

782 

2,259 

1.977 

1.161 

1,033 

1,942 

1.569 

771 

805 

1.858 

1.S8B 

516 

998 

825 

77 

1,307 

1,464 

1,182 

878 

1,781 

1.645 

1.790 

1.876 

1,440 

862 

10,667 

1,261 

828 

681 

2,034 

1,489 

811 

1,830 

629 

548 

1,712 

228 

370 

1,295 

1,264 

1,702 

1,535 

704 

1,020 

1,624 

1,865 

1,061 

2,739 

1,526 

1,514 

872 

1,781 

776 

1,753 

4.015 

804 

1.276 

1,281 

1,837 

1,329 

6,603 

377 

1,829 

2,084 

1,327 

736 

1,060 


13,656 


35 

357 

65 

150 

23 

24 

96 

34 

84 

24 

144 

9 
13 
63 
20 
13 

9 

93 

207 

6 
«S 
58 
24 
50 
30 

6 

6,202 

32 

19 

0 
96 
19 
14 
47 

4 
37 

0 

4 

0 
38 

4 
31 

6 
13 
17 
12 
17 
24 
69 
73 
14 
38 
32 

4 

152 

39 

23 

43 

15 

134 

11 

3,373 

3 
16 
33 
53 
17 
10 


314 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

145 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

68 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
570 
0 


In  farter 
hosnee 


300 


0 
M 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

55 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

39 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4 

3 

139 

114 

16 

25 

2 

46 

36 

17 

71 

1.333 

30 


6,822 


52 
172 
95 
84 
13 
10 
45 
S5 
S3 
43 
84 
S3 
21 
73 
31 

7 

21 

53 

138 

81 

7 
4S 
10 
64 
31 
10 
3,063 
10 
43 

3 
63 
10 
10 
31 

2 
52 

6 
10 

1 
17 
10 
11 

6 
116 
10 
31 
12 
31 
10 
55 
21 
31 
105 

3 

ISl 

84 

7 
IS 
IS 
48 
10 
883 

8 
74 
43 
123 
31 
«S 
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Preliminary  cou^j,  aggregate  mamirnum  banc  granU  for  fiscal  year  1968,  eto.-C«tmued 

MINNESOTA— Continued 
P'«'"°'^^fa»=?<8Uteor  National  average  current  expenditure  p«  pupU  for  1MJHJ6:  $28&  18] 


County 


St.  Louis 

Scott ] 

Sherburne 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens.. 

Swift 

Todd '." 

Traverse 

Wabasha 

Wadena 

Waseca 

Washington 

Watonwan 

Wiltin 

Winona 

Wright 

Yellow  Medicine. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$869, 
126, 

47, 
149. 
687, 
125, 
138, 
203, 
385, 
102, 
113, 
152, 

94, 
118, 
169, 
108, 
204, 
208, 
236, 


118.75 

573.  91 

470.  77 

093.09 

751.96 

343.25 

384.77 

564.  23 

457.  58 

863.67 

677.  51 

275. 03 

836.03 

078.08 

218.66 

537.  20 

688.93 

341.31 

379.22 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$1,  997, 
289, 
118, 
350, 
1.535, 
280, 
294, 
448, 
873, 
236, 
259, 
341. 
269, 
279, 
324, 
250, 
494, 
503, 
471, 


971.08 
457.  70 
349.  70 
771.  40 
409.  12 
902.30 
305.  76 
017.  78 
791.  52 
129.04 
513.  80 
645.64 
78a  28 
191.  22 
820.02 
102.86 
787.  30 
9ia06 
972.90 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


7,006 
1.015 

415 
1,230 
5,384 

985 
1,032 
1,571 
3,064 

828 

910 
1,  198 

946 

979 
1,139 

877 
1,735 
1,767 
1,655 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


5,882 

680 

892 

70 

373 

32 

1,188 

17 

5,026 

82 

922 

21 

1,012 

18 

1,486 

21 

3,006 

48 

783 

14 

872 

34 

1,172 

10 

930 

8 

748 

128 

1,086 

11 

846 

0 

1,653 

37 

1,618 

65 

1,636 

9 

Delin- 
quent 


19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Neglected 


MISSISSIPPI 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  curnsnt  expenditure  per  pupU  for 


SUte  total. 


Adams 

Alcorn 

Amite 

AttaU I 

Benton 

Bolivar 

Calhoun 

CarroU '. 

Chickasaw 

Choctaw 

Claiborne...... 

Clarke 

Clay ; 

Coahoma 

Copiah 

Covington 

De  Soto. 

Forrest 

Franklin 

George 

Greene 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes I 

Humphreys 

Issaquena 

Itawamba 

Jacluon 

Jsnjer ],', 

JtBtxaoa 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Jones " 

Kemper 

Lafayette '.'.. 

Lamar 

Lauderdale ] 

Lawrence . 

Leake 

Lee ::: 

Leflore 

Lincoln "[ 

Lowndes 

Madison T! 

Marion I', 

Marahall "' 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Neshoba 

Newton. I 

Noxubee 

OkUbbeha I 

Panola.. 

Peari  River... 
Perry 

Pike ::*:: 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss 

Quitman 

Rankin 

Scott 


$26,  255,  128.  89 


329,  42-.£.  90 

254,  682.  16 
249,  722.  31 
352,  130.  66 
126,  892.  22 

1.111,057.26 
224,  131.  95 
224,  788.  04 

255,  103.  50 
131,  349.  32 
200,  293.  45 

209,  726.  78 
236,  046.  42 
741,  206.  20 
389,  212.  81 

210,  582.  17 
386,  815. 94 
265,  678.  23 

87,  272.  00 
78,  131.  47 
97,  523.  96 
220,  278.  03 
95,  620.  01 
423,  737.  27 
1.  207,  334.  97 
644,  162.  47 
405,  723.  19 
72,  979.  68 
146,  969.  50 
159,  103. 08 
236,  732.  69 
212,  354.  03 
252,  767.  62 
380,  515.  62 
261,321.25 
208,  060.  52 
96,  721.  89 
476,  190.  23 
126,644.00 
320,  684.  41 
320,  230.  16 
798,  218.  95 
217,  897.  24 
422,  730.  31 
628,  356.  26 
272,  834.  17 
456,  810.  36 
358,038.29 
203,601.  10 
299,533.62  ' 
234,775.98 
365,945.07 
306,  112.63 
564,  997.  28 
161,344.93 
90,  789.  00 
325,  220.  55 
224,  855. 00 
208,  109. 58 
469,  687.  18 
244,  022.  84 
292,  137.  94 


$86,  533,  704.  64 


1,  114,559.10 
912,585.16 
867,  645.  32 
1,  045,  361.  96 
446,  334.  32 
3,  385,  012.  38 
748,  912.  22 
729,  506.  38 
736,  145.  22 
424,  630.  42 
601,  070.  36 
750,  188.  92 
793,  852.  06 
2,311,593.02 
1,  297,  637.  88 
646,  010.  20 
1,  263,  677.  66 
1,  147,  753.  30 
3.36,  793.  46 
293,  641.  00 
380,711.94 
724,  654. 92 
440,  716.  84 
1,747,291.62 
4,323,  161.54 
1,  776,  145.  04 
1,211,843.64 
230,  827.  36 
502,  253.  78 
693,  758.  78 
807,  895.  76 
619,  965.  52 
741,  507.  36 
1,  469,  992.  38 
813,513.24 
728,  995.  70 
383,  520.  68 
1,  754,  185.  80 
439,  440.  14 
1,  007,  316.  30 

1,  160,  264,  96 

2,  487,  777.  62 
901,  860.  88 

1,  383,  176.  78 
1,  861.  428.  60 
937,  608.  48 
1, 444,  203.  04 
1,  189,  373.  72 
632,  732.  52  ' 
939,  140.  52 
798,703.52  : 
1,095,408.60  \ 
1,016,508.54 
1,  704.  649.  84 
668,  224.  78 
356,  709.  98 
1,  296,  361.  IS 
763,  977.  28 
778,  020.  98 
1,  425,  563.  22 
910,031.76 
1,  027,  232.  82 


1965-66:  $255.34] 


338,  896 


4.365 
3,674 
3,398 
4,094 
1,748 
13,257 
2,933 
2,857 
2,883 
1,663 
2,354 
2,938 
3,  109 
9,053 
6,082 
2,530 
4,949 
4,495 
1,319 
1,150 
1,491 
2,838 
1,726 
6,843 
16*931 
6,966 
4,746 
904 
1,967 
2,717 
3,164 
2,428  I 
2,904 
6,767 
3.186 
2,855 
1,602 
6,870 
1,721 
3,945 
4,644 
9,743 
3,532 
5,417 
7,290 
3,672 
6,656 
4,658 
2,478 
3,678 
3,128 
4,290 
3,981 
6,676 
2,617 
1,397 
6.077 
2,992 
3,047 
5,583 
3,564  , 
4,023  I 


337,603 


4,345 
3,551 
3,397 
4,088 
1,741 
13,252 
2,925 
2,857 
2;  876 
1,663 
2,349 
2,935 
3,103 
9,035 
5,079 
2,527 
4,941 
4,485 
1,319 
1,142 
1.491 
2,826 
1,702 
6,738 
16,  531 
6,950 
4,746 
903 
1,966 
2,675 
3,164 
2,428 
2,902 
5,659 
3,182 
2,856 
1,499 
6,838 
1,709 
3,944 
4,494 
9,732 
3,511 
5,344 
7,289 
3,646 
5,653 
4,654 
2,470 
3,675 
3,120 
4,288 
3,980 
6,668 
2,612 
1,397 
5,067 
2,991 
3,034 
5,580 
3,581 
4,021 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


97 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
0 
0 


459 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
307 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
40 

0 

0 
67 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


428 
61 

10 

2S 

2S7 

42 

3 

64 

10 

81 

4 

16 

8 

105 

42 

31 

21 

84 

10 


834 


20 
33 
1 
• 
7 
5 
8 
0 
7 
0 
6 
3 
• 

18 
• 
3 
8 

10 
0 
8 
0 

13 

24 
105 

03 
6 
1 
1 
1 

43 

0 

3 

3 

53 

4 

0 

3 
3> 
31 

1 

10 
II 

n 

1 

» 
s 

4 

8 

3 

8 

3 

1 

8 

f 

• 
M 

1 
IS 

3 

8 

? 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Continued 

MISSISSIPPI- Continued 
[Formula  rate:  }i  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Sharke.v 

Simpson  — 

Smith 

Stone 

Sunflower 

Tallahatchie 

Tate 

Tippah 

Tishomingo. 

Tunica . 

Union 

Walthall.... 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wilkinson.. 

Winston 

Yalobusha. . 
Yaioo 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$218. 
290, 
215, 
50. 
960, 
551, 
349, 
187, 
136, 
405, 
257, 
248, 
331, 
888, 
160, 
141, 
260, 
266, 
214, 
542, 


607.42 
574.  21 
599.  44 
604.27 
507.46 
714.  11 
403.80 
756.  78 
365.  82 
400.09 
673.  80 
564.  21 
251.  13 
906.77 
872.  84 
106.93 
681.93 
729.  70 
321.06 
56a  47 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$710, 
911, 
667, 
211, 

2,705, 

1,609. 

1,032. 
629, 
516, 

1,  115, 
830, 
750. 

1,  220, 

3,027, 
650, 
472, 
830, 
953, 
616. 

1,643, 


866.56 
053.12 
458.76 
4:^1.  62 
582.  64 
152.  68 
339.  62 
157.  76 
297.  48 
069.78 
110.34 
18&92 
525.  20 
311.04 
095.64 
379.00 
876.  36 
694.  90 
901.  47 
623.  58 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


2,784 

3,568 

2,614 

828 

10.596  I 
6,302 
4,043 
2.464 
2.022 
4.367 
3.251 
2,938 
4,780 

11.856 
2,546 
1,850 
3.254 
3,  735 
2,416 
6,437 


2,782 

3,558 

2,609 

827 

10.  583 
6.299 
4,043 
2.460 
2.018 
4.307 
3,251 
2.938 
4.750 

11,822 
2,536  i 
1,849 
3.249 
3.731 
2.393 
6,436 


Delin- 

In foster 

AFDC 

quent 

Neglected 

homes 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

b 

,                0 

0 

0 

'                0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

0 

S4 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

1 

MISSOURI 
[Formula  rate:  K  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  ptx  pupil  for  1965-1966:  $255.34) 


State  total. 


$24,  989,  949.  88  $53,  942,  617.  72 


211,258 


206,047 


2.247 


457 


545 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone 

Buch.inan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass. 


Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

De  Kalb. 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade.. 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt....... 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson . . . . 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette... 
Lawrence... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Linn 

Livingston.. 
McDonald.. 
Macon . 


120.  234.  54 

281.  129.  34 

1,  101 

77,  747.  99 

194,  569.  08 

762 

73,  09a  89 

198,  399.  18 

777 

112,817.60 

292.  619.  64 

1,  146 

202,  201.  48 

455.  015.  88 

1.782 

100,  543.  27 

229,  806.  00 

900 

116,525.41 

29a  641.  00 

1.  150 

77,  836.  83 

178,  993.  34 

701 

118,056.  14 

318.  919.  66 

1.249 

143,  416.  03 

340.  878.  90 

1,335 

276,  326.  63 

641.924.76 

2,514 

491,  398.  61 

1.  099.  749.  38 

4.307 

79,  916.  02 

201.  718.  60 

790 

102,  706.  08 

291,  087.  60 

1,  140 

69,  489.  09 

191,  249.  66. 

749 

256,  152.  57 

599,  538.  32 

2,348 

115,  70a22 

261.  212.  82 

1,023 

75,  014.  82 

144.  267.  10 

565 

116,600.08 

300,  279.  84 

1,176 

77,  036.  06 

174,  397.  22 

683 

133,  205.  42 

304,  875.  96 

1,194 

84,  504.  41 

223,  167.  16 

874 

68,  196.  54 

163,  672. 94 

641 

140,  957.  01 

352,  624.  54 

1,381 

73,  808.  48 

159,  842.  84 

626 

112,014.21 

315,  089.  56 

1,234 

75,  134  46 

215,  506.  96 

844 

111,445.26 

249,211.84 

976 

94,  489.  77 

221,  124.  44 

866 

128.  777.  98 

269,  894.  38 

1,057 

87.  ua  70 

184,  866. 16 

724 

77,  578.  12 

144.  522. 44 

568 

100,  646.  23 

255,  340. 00 

1,000 

186.  599.  18 

356,  709. 98 

1,397 

756.  554.  48 

1,511,102.12 

6,918 

142.  558.  52 

393,  478. 94 

1,541 

51,  743. 09 

176,  950.  62 

693 

97,  298.  98 

201,  207. 92 

788 

514,  516.  83 

1,  284,  360.  20 

5,030 

lOa  767.  03 

221,  635.  12 

868 

139,  475.  26 

288,  023.  52 

1,128 

132.  842.  30 

353,  390.  56 

1,384 

53.  396.  24 

119,754.46 

469 

69,  350.  08 

164,  694.  30 

645 

85,  334. 83 

201.  46a  26 

789 

256,  140. 94 

626,  349.  02 

2,453 

89.  508.  73 

179,  504.  02 

703 

2.  054.  533.  38 

4,  177.  87a  08 

16.  362 

421,  111.22 

971,  824.  04 

a  806 

180,  803.  04 

427,  694.  50 

1.675 

124,  044. 05 

289,  555.  58 

1,  134 

52,  067.  55 

154,  48a  70 

605 

19a  327. 22 

429,  737.  22 

1,683 

132,  730.  33 

327,  601.  22 

1,283 

165,  074.  50 

389,  138.  16 

1,524 

37,  632.  86 

129,  968.  06 

509 

80,  602.  21 

207,  591.  42 

813 

120,911.68 

318,  408.  98 

1,247 

122,  746.  32 

284,  44&  76 

1,  114 

147,  633.  68 

333,  729.  38 

,     1.307 

121,085.51 

296,  194.  40 

1,160 

1.093 
762 
773  I 

1.  140  I 

1.781 
898 

1,  147 
700  1 

1,  242 
1,315 

2,  386 
4.258  , 

790  j 
I,  123 

745  ' 

2,303 

1,021 

559 

1,  137 

678 

1,  192 

866 

635 

1,366 

619 

1,229 

841 

969 

866 

1,049 

723 

563 

999 

1,380 

5.859 

1,526 

692 

788 

4,940 

868 

1,127 

1,375 

486 

641 

789  1 

2,440  I 

699  I 

15,  576  ' 

a  730 

1,615 

1,  112 

605 

1.  678 

1,  274 

1.513 

501  I 

794  I 

1.232 

1. 110 ; 

1,296 
1,  148  I 


0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

20 

23 

40 

34 

31 

49 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

23 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 

0 

0 

10 

57 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

27 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

4 

339 

178 

0 

289 

8 

0 

38 

30 

47 

0 

0 

13 

12 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

11 

6 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

0 

6 

1,962 
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Preliminary  rnunty  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fUcal  year  1968,  etc.-Contmntd 


December  i,  19^7 


MISSOURI— Continued 
IFormula  rat«:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-1966: 


Coanty 


S25S.34] 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Madison 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

MUler 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery.. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid.. 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Piker. 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair 

St.  Francois 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis  City.. 
Ste.  Genevieve. 

Saline.. 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon... 

Shelby ] 

Stoddard 

Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney.. 

Texas 

Vernon..^ 

Warren... 

Washington 

Wayne 

Webster '. 

Worth 

Wright 


$78,  085.  33 

95,  864.  76 
171,  075.  29 

67,  860.  54 
114,972.70 
509,  504.  16 

96,  153.  14 
96,  044.  96 
73,  260.  02 
71.  082.  93 

887,  948.  77 

223,  314.  06 

179,  944.  32 

166,  956.  76 

93,  512.  63 

118,720.53 

1,  039,  030.  23 

118,  119.22 

160,  040.  56 

126,  720.  57 

148,  426.  75 

71,  458.  87 

119,250.91 

83,  475.  69 

79,451.24 

43,611.75 

128,  683.  94 

65,  427.  25 

102,  640.  57 
205,  895.  28 
102,  757.  68 
134,  984.  73 
218,  065.  25 
987,  205.  59 

4,  666,  355.  00 

44,  240. 00 
100,  279.  28 

60,  653.  49 

45,  499.  12 
355,  758.  68 

103.  338.  26 
55,  727.  74 

511,419.56 

91,  827.  35 

80,  302.  21 

121,  444.  76 

189,  470.  03 

115.405.30 

33.  683.  04 

168,  462.  97 

131.  462.  24 

159.  565.  56 

59,  708.  57 

191,694.75 


$163,417.60 
205,  804.  04 
351,  092.  50 
149,  629.  24 
340,  112.88 
852,  835.60 
213,974.92 
242,573.00 
162,396.24 
186,653.54 
1,606,343.94 
510,  424.66 
430,503.24 
361,050.76 
202,  484.62 
269,894.38 
1,920,  156.80 
320,707.04 
427,439.16 
333,729.38 
324,537.14 
192,781.70 
298,492.46 
270,915.74 
211,  166.18 
100,348.62 
307,  940.04 
175,  67a  92 
189,  717.  62 
351,  603.  18 
224,  699.  20 
251,  254.  56 
465,  740.  16 
2,  057,  529.  72 
8,  585.  807.  50 
113,626.30 
281,  129.  34 
139,  926.  32 
113,  115  62 
771,  126.  80 
263,  766.  22 
149,  629.  24 
1,  074,  470.  72 
218,  060.  36 
226,  231.  24 
256,  616.  70 
447,  100.  34 
320,  707.  04 
108,  519.  .'50 
421,  821.  68 
296,  194.  40 
386,  840  10 
99,  582.  60 
428,  715  86 


[Formula 


State  total. 


MONTANA 
rate:  jj  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $267.72) 


$3,262,821.96 


Beaverhead 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter I. 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson.. 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin ., 

Garfield , 

Glacier . 

Golden  Valley.ll! 
Granite. . 

Hiu ::; 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lake ', 

Lewis  and  Clarkl. 

Liberty * 

Lincoln........ 


$7,  201,  935  72 


26,901  I 


22,  599.  34 
116,396.75 
76,  240.  78 
14,  340. 94 
53,  567.  32 
25,  646.  67 
259,  69a  65 
45,741.72 
31,222.35 
24,  172.  10 
85,861.57 
32,  901.  25 
20,  99&  56  : 
75,  020.  68  ! 
105,  591.  88 
68,  451  23  i 
27,  576.  03  ! 
141,  871.  16 
8,00193 
5,  571.  68  I 
96,806.73 
13,  928.  25 
18,386.02 
100,  521.  04 
84,  767.  66 
4,  670.  1 1 
45,16a  68 


25,095 


912 


62,  111.  04 
264,  775  08 
185,  797.  68 

48,  725  04 
116,993.  64 

63,  449.  64 
456,  998.  04 

82,  190.  04 
89,  951  92 
57,  024.  36 
188,  474.  88 
106,  552.  56 
57,  024  36 
167,  325  00 
263,  436.  48 
161,  435  16 
63,  181.  92 
309,484.  32 
25,  431  40 
21,  685  32 
170,  002.  20 
32,  929.  56 
48,  457.  32 
255,  137.  16 
192,  222.  96 
21,  149.  88 
99,  859.  56 


60 


232 
989 
894 
•  182 
437 
237 
1,707 
307 
336 
213 
704 
398 
213 
625 
984 
603 
236 
1,156 
95 
81 
635 
123 
181 
953 
718 
79 
373 


600 


232 

0 

0 

0 

989 

0 

0 

Q 

667 

25 

0 

n 

182 

0 

0 

0 

429 

0 

0 

0 

0 

65 

237 

0 

0 

1,450 

157 

0 

293 

12 

0 

n 

317 

18 

0 

n 

213 

0 

0 

0 
0 

688 

10 

0 

393 

4 

0 

0 

213 

0 

0 

n 

597 

21 

0 

0 

942 

24 

0 

0 

600 

0 

0 

0 

226 

10 

0 

0 
0 

1,104 

51 

0 

95 

0 

0 

0 

73 

8 

0 

0 

555 

78 

0 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

181 

0 

0 

0 

913 

29 

0 

0 

602 
79 

4 
0 

60 
0 

37 
0 

353 

19 

0 

0 

234 


0 
2 
0 
8 

0 

35 

2 

1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

7 

18 

3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

11 

IS 

0 

1 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Pnliminartj  county  aijijretjate  maximum  bofic  <iraiiti  for  fi«cai  year  1968 — Continued 

MONTANA— Continued 
(Fonniila  rate:  J^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $267,721 


34585 


County 


McCone. 

Madison 

Meagher 

Mineral 

.Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Petroleum 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River. 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Rosebud 

Sanders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

Yellowstone  National  Park  (part) 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$43,  056.  99 
55,  366.  47 

15,  436.  88 

5,  134.  94 
121,  231  21 

29,  22a  92 
58,  83a  50 

6,  691.  66 
38,  975.  90 
45,  176.  63 
21,711.83 
23,  541  01 

16,  60a  92 
9a  481.  53 
91,  377.  26 

147,  034.  22 
118,332.24 

28,  153.  07 

29,  701.  65 
174,  906.  71 

22,  300.  86 

28,  685.  99 

29,  709.  69 
2a  766.  13 

3,  85a  69 

80,  876.  90 

10,  884.  95 

18,  760  64 

264,  264.  49 

0 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Eligible 
total 


$104, 

111 

35, 

14, 

262, 

60, 

130, 

11 

85, 

131 

43, 

54, 

41 

228, 

166, 

287, 

212, 

50, 

110, 

377, 

44, 

55, 

96, 

57, 

23, 

177, 

27, 

61 

517, 


67a  52 
245  56 
606.76 
724.  60 
097.88 
237.00 
647.  36 
921.44 
134.96 
056.84 
102.92 
347.  16 
370.64 
900.60 
254.  12 
26156 
837.  40 
331.36 
568.36 
217.48 
709.24 
150.32 
646.92 
292.08 
023.92 
766.08 
039.72 
181.92 
770.48 
0 


In  low- 
income 
families 


391 
423 
133 
55 
979 
225 
488 
52 
318 
497 
161 
203 
162 
855 
621 

1,073 
795 
188 
413 

1,409 
167 
206 
361 
214 
86 
664 
101 
236 

1,934 
0 


391 
287 
133 

33 
910 
201 
471 

51 
304 
492 
155 
201 
159 
838 
603 
1,021 
464 
186 
407 
1,264 
167 
204 
350 
210 

86 
634 

99 

236 

1,814 

0 


AFDC 


0 

Ol 

0 

17 

65 

22 

14 

0 

9 

5 

« 

0 

0 

13 

15 

50 

3 

0 

6 

103 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

95 

0 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


NEBRASKA 
[Formula  rate:  %  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total 


Adams 

Antelope.  . 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine 

Boone 

Box  Butte. 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

BuUer 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chase 

Cherry 

Cheyenne.. 

CUy 

Colfax 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota 

Dawes 

Dawson... 

Deuel 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Douglas. . . 

Dundy 

Fillmore 

Franklin... 
Frontier... 

Furnas 

Gage 

Garden 

Garfield... 

Gosper 

Grant 

Greeley.. 

Hall....:: 

Hamilton.. 

Harian 

Hayes 

Hitchcdck 

Holt... 

Hooker...: 

Howard 

Jefferson... 

Johnson 

Kearney... 
Keith..... 


$5,  909,  647.  90 


68, 
67, 

2, 

12, 

87, 

35, 

90, 

30, 

85, 

75, 

89, 

77, 

147, 

21, 

28, 

34. 

40, 

67, 

104, 

100, 

42, 

30, 

80, 

5, 

54, 

136, 

838, 

34, 

43, 

28, 

29, 

32, 

142, 

20, 

20, 

8, 

48. 

117, 
30, 
27, 
11 
28. 

100. 
10, 
47, 
64, 
65. 
18, 
19, 


231  23 
901.  55 
191.  07 
937.  14 
885.03 
311.61 
319.04 
294.55 
680.59 
524.43 
565.37 
830.29 
397.35 
438.48 
605.^9 
615.91 
771.04 
468.77 
553.38 
303.13 
882.63 
613.32 
397.05 
430.84 
747.03 
340.10 
620.03 
693.95 
607.46 
724.62 
958.31 
129.10 
902.75 
069.01 
589.77 
048.27 
604.68 
458.58 
037.05 
767.16 
732.96 
182.84 
475.84 
426.72 
407.64 
500.47 
732.50 
735.12 
149. 71 
919.85 
222.50 


$16, 435. 725. 12 


64.368 


62,636 


194.313.74 

215,  762. 30 

5,  106. 80 

17, 873. 80 

29,  874.  78 

230,  572.  02 

114,136.98 

173,  886.  54 

96,  263.  18 

323,  005.  10 

212,  187.  54 

218,315.70 

208,  102.  10 

409,  054.  68 

69,  707.  82 
109,  285.  52 
114,647.66 
134,  308.  84 
172,  354.  50 
271,  681.  76 
297,  726.  44 

108,  264.  16 
96,  263.  18 

277,  809.  92 

24,  767.  98 

148,  861  22 

347,  262.  40 

1,  787,  380.  00 

83,  751.  52 

145,  541  80 

114,  647.  66 

92,  68a  42 

98,  81&  58 

383,  010.  00 

57,  706.  84 

50,  81Z  66 

32,  93a  86 

12,  256.  32 

128,  180.  68 

354,  922.  60 

109,  030.  18 

70,  984.  52 
41,  875  76 
85,  2a3.  56 

316,344.90 
22,  98a  60 
146,565  16 
191,  760  34 
164,  949.  64 

88,  85a  32 

89,  369.  00 


761 
845 
20 
70 
117 
903 
447 
681 
377 

1*265 
831 
855 
815 

1,602 
273 
428 
449 
526 
675 

1,064 

1,166 
424 
377 

1,088 

97 

583 

1,360 

7,000 
328 
570 
449 
363 
387 

1,500 
226 
199 
129 
48 
502 

1.390 
427 
278 
164 
334 

1,285 
90 
574 
761 
646 
348 
350 


759 
844 
20 
70 
117 
902 
446 
681 
373 

1,253 
830 
855 
814 

1,602 
273 
422 
448 
526 
675 

1,064 

1,162 
422 
377 

1,082 

97 

583 

1.317 

5,847 
328 
569 
449 
363 
387 

1,491 
226 
198 
129 
48 
502 

1.382 
426 
278 
163 
334 

1,234 
89 
574 
750 
645 
347 
349 


27 


0 
156 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
323 
0 
0 
19 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


1,352 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
1,052 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 
0 
5 

14 
2 
3 
1 
5 
0 
0 
2 
3 
4 
3 
2 
5 
2 
0 

23 
0 
2 

8 
4 
0 
4 
2 
0 
25 
0 


353 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
12 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
O 
4 
2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
101 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
8 
1 
O 
1 
O 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 
1 
I 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  mr 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  batie  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  «te.-Coiitinued 

NEB  RASKA— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  Suto  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1M5-66:  $255.34J 


County 


Keya  Paha. 

KimbaU 

Knox 

Lancaster... 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Loup 

McPherson. 

Madison 

Merriclc 

Morrill 

Nance 

Nemaha 

Nuclcolla 

Otoe 

Pawnee 

Perltins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

PUtte 

Pollc 

Red  WiUow. 
Richardson.. 

Rock 

Saline 

Saipy 

Saunders 

Scotts  BluS.. 

Seward 

Sheridan 

Sherman 

Sioux 

Stanton 

Thayer 

Thomas 

Thurston.. 

Valley 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$9,  279. 94 
19,  122.  72 
117,127.42 
231,  363.  20 
95,  403.  91 
8,  799. 18 
14,  323.  41 
487.  24 
76,  860.  08 
49,  385.  67 
25,  141.50  I 
43,  844.  58 
68,  719.  30  t 
66,892.64  I 
89,  659.  49 
60,  329.  75 
21,019.69  I 
40,905.54  i 
70,  469.  53 
107,  424.  50 
47,  127.20 

40,  368.  64 
93,871.07  I 
18,950.76  I 

70.903.23  ! 

41,  132.94  I 
116,515.62 
139,  277.  87 
106,  358.  63 

47,514.30 
51,973.11 
21,  560.  02 
60,533.09 
63,  213.  81  I 
4,  176.43  I 
105,708.61 

58.381.24  ' 
52,  238.  72 

42,  848.  38  I 
33,579.53  ] 
10,681.99  I 
54,237.71 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yeari 


Eligible 
total 


$43,  407.  80 
52,  60a  04 
315,  089.  56 
655,  20Z  44 
329,  38&  60 
22,  980  60 
34,  215.  56 
13,02Z34 
235,  42a  48 
168,  01  a  72 
118,73a  10 
114,647.66 
180,  780.  72 
150,  905.  94 
240,  274.  94 
142,  224.  38 
69,  197. 14 
115,669.02 
208,  612.  78 
324,  792. 48 
145,  543. 80 
120,  265.  14 
254,  318.  64 
48,  003. 92 
182,  312.  76 
140,  692.  34 
321,  473.  06 
399,351.76 
235,  678.  82 
144,522.44  i 
138,  649.  62 
49.535.96 
177,971.98 
192,781.70  i 
20,682.54 
241,040.96 
162,  140. 90 
164,694.30 
152,437.98  i 
113,  115.62  { 
27,832.06  I 
176,439.94  I 


170 

206 

1,234 

2,566 

1,290 

90 

134 

51 

922 

658 

465 

449 

708 

591 

941 

557  I 

271 

453 

817 

1,272 

570 

471 

996 
188 

714 

551 
1,259 
1,564 

923 

566 

543 

194 

697 

755 
81 

944 

635 

645 

597 

443 

109 

691 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


169 
205 
1,233 
2,397 
1,286 
72 
133 
51 
921 
655 
465 
449 
707 
591 
940 
557 
271 
453 
813 
1,272 
566 
467 
995 
186 
713 
550 
1,255 
1,531 
921 
562 
543 
194 
697 
755 
81 
805 
633 
645 
597 
442 
109 
627 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 ! 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


NEVADA 

[Formula  rate:  jj  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $274.74] 


SUte  totaL. 


Churchill... 

Clark 

Douglas 

Elko 

Esmeralda... 

Eureka. 

Humboldt... 

Lander. 

Lincoln 

Lyon. 

Mineral 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Pershing 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine.. 


$946,  8ia  01 


$1,  792,  129.  02 


6,523 


5,630 


38,747. 

442,  847. 

15,465. 

47,  572. 

0 

205. 

19,642. 

4,048. 

48,  971 . 
22,163. 
28,639. 
18,896. 
36,  140. 
10,719. 

0 

186,  773 

25,  978 


30 
58 
02 
44 

59 
35 
72 
17 
96 
61 
96 
83 
68 

16 
64 


87,  642.  06 

751,  4ia  90 

32,  144  58 

97,  807.  44 

0 

5,494  80 

38,  46a  60 

12,  912.  78 

75,004  02 

60,  717.  54 

58,244  88 

28,  572.  96 

68,  135.  52 

IS,  660  18 

0 

377,  492.  76 

82,  42Z  00 


419 


319 

2,735 

117 

356 

0 

20 
140 

47 
273 
221 
212 
104 
248 

57 

10 

1,374 

300 


314 

0 

2,138 

370 

117 

0 

330 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

134 

0 

47 

0 

267 

6 

107 

7 

200 

0 

97 

0 

164 

5 

50 

0 

5 

0 

1,250 

31 

300 

0 

Stete  totaL. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
[FormuU  rate:  'A  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.  341 


Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire. 

Coos 

Grafton 

HiUsboro 

Merrimack.. 
Rockingham. 

Strafford 

Sullivan 


$1,404,768.99 


72,755.92 

59,915.23 

88,194.77 

88,813.21 

126,323.56 

413,350.53 

143,774.37 

203,191.25 

131,639.78 

76,810.37 


$3,  661,  830.  94 


170,  567.  12 
150.  650.  60 
235,  678.  82 
199,  675.  88 
37a  817.  76 
1,  034,  127  00 
367.  434  28 
593,  665.  50 
317,  898.  30 
218,  315.  70 


14,341 


12,299 


668 

590 

923 

782 

1,464 

4,050 

1,439 

2,325 

1,245 

855 


751 


41 

0 

40 

52 

62 

221 

159 

142 

23 

11 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
27 


Netfeeted 


49 


0 
49 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
32 


60 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
60 
0 
0 
0 
0 


494 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

321 
38 
24 

111 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


1 
1 
1 

97 
4 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
0 

0 
1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

4 
33 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
5 


370 


5 

178 

0 

28 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

17 

12 

7 

19 

7 

0 

93 

0 


797 


38 

a 
«r 

<8 

107 
171 
•I 
IM 
M 
!• 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Prehmirmry  county  atjtjreijate  maximum  basic  grants  Jor  fiscal  year  1968— CowimwcA 

NEW  JERSEY 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $321.81J 


34587 


County 


State  total $24,  479,  965.00 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$46,  491,  247.  08 


Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington.. 

Camden 

Cape  May... 
Cumberland. 

Essex 

Gloucester... 

Hudson 

Hunterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Monmouth.. 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sussex 

Union 

Warren 


1,151,584.54 

1,211,196.36 
C90,6.'J7.27 

1,852,980.58 
230,  885.  74 
695,  764. 12 

6,  222,  407.  50 
544,  571.  72 

2,  505,  803.  35 
189,  960.  42 

1,  329,  472.  26 

1,  136,  629. 54 

1,  510,  293. 17 
557,011.39 
499,  192.  21 

1,  775,  750.  98 
314,851.02 
361,  579.  57 
205.  107.  57 

1,  265,  062.  63 
229,  203. 06 


2.  269. 
2,  387, 
1,  515, 
3.361. 
492. 
1.  438, 
10,  478, 

1,  158, 
5,  113, 

433, 

2,  288, 

2,  280, 

3,  130, 
1,  105, 
1,  050, 
3,  202, 

676, 
750, 
433, 
2,371, 
552, 


404  12 
830.  20 
40a  29 
627.  26 
047.49 
490  70 
455.41 
837.  81 
239.09 
478.07 
712.72 
667.  47 
889.  49 
417.  35 
709.65 
009.50 
122.81 
460.  92 
799.  88 
096.08 
547.  77 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


144,468 


7,052 
7,420 
4,709 

10,446 
1,529 
4,470 

32,561 
3,601 

15,889 
1,347 
7,112 
7,087 
9,729 
3,435 
3,265 
9,950 
2,101 
2,332 
1,348 
7,368 
1,717 


106,  269 


AFDC 


31,283 


5,617 
6,242 
3,846 
7,407 
1,305 
3,998 

20,560 
2,919 

12,  443 
1,061 
4,806 
6,555 
6,879 
2,689 
2,501 
6,608 
1,793 
1,725 
1,090 
5,755 
1,470 


1,225 
668 
546 

2,443 

173 

368 

10, 950 

410 

3,144 
152 

1,763 

1,116 

2,286 
361 
576 

3,002 
205 
362 
157 

1,275 
102 


Delin- 
quent 


234 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 
0 

53 

05 
0 
0 

12 
0 
0 

22 
0 


Neglected 


1,137 


0 

360 

40 

35 

0 

0 

119 
0 
0 
0 

100 
0 

150 

77 

0 

66 

0 

100 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


NEW  MEXICO 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Bernalillo 

Catron 

Chaves 

Colfax 

Curry 

DeBaca 

Dona  Ana 

Eddy 

Grant 

Guadalupe... 

Harding 

Hidalgo , 

Lea 

Lincoln 

Los  Alamos... 

Luna 

McKinley 

Mora 

Otero ; 

Quay 

Rio  Arriba...! 

Roosevelt 

Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel. 

SanU  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union 

Valencia 


$10,  242,  921.  97  |       $16,  394,  615.  38 


1,  655,  064. 99 

39,  042.  00 
359.  564. 15 
166,  394. 58 
219,  051.  63 

40,  064. 97 
574,  216. 52 
411,551.84 
165,  744  21 
122,  694. 17 

26,515.72 

28,  704.  61 

294,  390. 13 

83,  842. 53 

14,411.24 

120,  895. 19 

690,  339.  74 

183,  538.  55 

212,  928. 99 

152,  395.  94 

730,  103.  28 

151,  573.  25 

443,  525.  Z4 

795,  085. 03 

629,  499.  29 

506,  426. 09 

51,796.50 

221,  630. 55 

56a  626. 18 

117,240.65 

54  014. 40 

417,  049.  31 


2,  340,  957.  12 

58,  728.  20 

769,  850.  10 

294,  407.  02 

401,  905.  16 

74,  814  62 

975,  39a  80 

718,  782.  10 

288,  278.  86 

201,  207.  92 

44,  684  50 

86,  304  92 

502.  25a  78 

158,  821.  48 

19,  405.  84 

198,  143.  84 

1,119,155.22 
381,  222.  62 
367,  689.  60 
257,  893.  40 

1,118,389.20 
252,  786.  60 
712,  398. 60 

1, 099,  494.  04 
877,  348. 24 
767,  296. 70 
95,  752. 50 
330,  154. 62 
917, 436.  62 
179,  248. 68 
132,521.46 
651,  883.  02 


NEW  YORK 


[Formula  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $416.70] 


State  tetal. 


.Mbany 

Allegan  V 

Bronx..' 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Ijhautauqua. 

I'hcm'ing 

Chenango 

Clinton "" 

Columbia.. 

Cortland.."! 

Delaware... 

Dutchess 

Frie 


$118,  850,  53a  69       $237,046,878.90 


568, 867 


374,535  ]     163,618 


1,525 


E^sex..' 
Franklin. 
Fultor., 


cxm- 


1,331, 
330, 

14,  252, 
760, 
553, 
43a 
725, 
449, 
305, 
522, 
282, 
228. 
382, 
666, 

6,  897, 
286, 
537. 
30  J, 


979  08 
640.01 
024.  28 
337.  73 
494.87 
197.  16 
024.  36 
527.  75 
^65.  48 
590  14 
685.  67 
046.33 
24a  52 
908.  77 
351.  99 
362.61 
347.  OS 
J  69  2.-) 


2,  819, 

854. 
27,  244, 
1,706, 
1,  219, 
1,  109, 
1,  656, 
1,064, 

771, 
1,  179, 

703. 

565. 

958, 

1,605, 

13,401, 

757, 
1,  228, 

640, 


7,925 


392.  20 
651. 70 
262.  70 
386.  50 
680.90 
255.  40 
799. 20 
251.80 
728.40 
261.00 
389.60 
461.90 
410.00  < 
128.  40 
905.40 
143.90 
431.60 
884.  60 


6,766 
2,051 

65, 381 
4,095 
2,927 
2,662 
3,976 
2,554 
1,852 
2,830 
1,688 
1,357 
2,300 
3,852 

32,  162 
1,817 
2,948 
1,538 


-2178— Part  35 


5,404 
1,923 

39,  601 
3,215 
2,312 
2,250 
3,287 
2,113 
1,479 
2,344 
1,384 
1,146 
2,061  i 
3,  127 

21,509 
1,586 
2,635 
1,243  1 


5,545 


210 
150 
277 
561 

51 
IM 
982 
273 
220 
134 
35S 
416 
361 
243 
189 
274 

01 
145 
101 
310 
145 


64, 207 

62,  713 

0 

0 

737 

767 

9,168 

8,886 

0 

0 

122 

160 

230 

228 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3,015 

2,928 

0 

0 

10 

77 

1,153 

1,146 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,574 

1,549 

0 

0 

0 

25 

293 

293 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,820 

3,776 

0 

0 

0 

44 

2,815 

2,738 

0 

0 

0 

77 

1,129 

1,107 

0 

0 

0 

22 

788 

788 

0 

0 

0 

0 

175 

175 

0 

0 

0 

0 

338 

337 

0 

0 

0 

X 

^'fSI 

1,949 

0 

0 

0 

18 

622 

621 

0 

0 

0 

1 

76 

75 

0 

0 

0 

1 

776 

773 

0 

0 

0 

3 

4,383 

4,315 

0 

0 

54 

14 

1,493 

1,493 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,440 

1,426 

0 

0 

0 

14 

1,010 

1,009 

0 

0 

0 

1 
37 

4,380 

4,198 

0 

0 

145 

990 

839 

0 

0 

136 

15 

2,790 

2,704 

0 

0 

86 

0 

4,306 

4,132 

0 

0 

139 

35 

3,436 

3,378 

0 

0 

0 

58 

3,005 

2,931 

0 

0 

0 

74 

375 

375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,293 

1,281 

0 

0 

0 

13 

3,593 

3,681 

0 

0 

0 

12 

702 

690 

0 

0 

0 

0 

519 

514 

0 

0 

0 

5 
30 

2,553 

2,472 

0 

0 

45 

21,264 


633 

0 

509 

220 

72 

0 

0 

56 

23,464 

0 

405 

1,911 

512 

0  ! 

108 

260 

357 

0  ' 

58 

200 

229 

0  1 

39 

144 

*lSi 

0 

30 

183 

279 

0  ; 

0  1 

162 

233 

0  ' 

0  1 

140 

284 

0  , 

26 

176 

69  ' 

160 

0 

75 

165  > 

0 

0 

46 

151 

0 

0 

88 

271 

0 

257 

197 

9,026  ' 

0 

303 

1,324 

152  ; 

0 

0 

79 

212  1 

0 

0 

101 

192  ! 

0 

0 

103 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  iger 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  «<<;.— Continued 

NEW  YORK— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $416.70J 


County 


Genesee 

Greene H'] 

Hamilton "[ 

Herltimer '.'."I. 

Jefferson "' 

Kings IIIII! 

Lewis "I! 

Livingston . I", 

Madison "* 

Monroe IIIII! 

Montgomery.. " 

Nassau 

New  York "II" 

Niagara 

Oneida 

Onondaga ......' 

Ontario 

Orange HI 

Orleans I" 

Oswego II 

Otsego II 

Putnam.. "" 

Queens.. HH 

Rensselaer. 1 1 

Richmond 

Rockland I  HI 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga H 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler II 

Seneca H 

Steuben 

Suffolk II 

Sullivan 

Tioga. Ill 

Tompkins 

Ulster HH 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming 

Yates... 


Ratably  reduced 

amount 


$240,  105.  15 
135,  406.  95 
17,  382.  47 
281,  259.  87 
592,  76a  79 
28,  577,  974.  52 
175,  620.  00 
192,  371.  73 
378,  336.  90 

2,  506,  649.  41 
314,  641.  80 

3,  568,  892.  80 
23,  566,  802.  34 

1,  076,  592. -53 
-1,  465,  385  45 

2,  201,  587.  02 
340,  530.  03 
866,  642.  67 
206,  872.  33 
511,881.71 
371,  745  19 
119,  127.  77 

7,  902,  631.  85 
772,  627.  34 

1,  140,  104.  20 
475,  380.  86 

1,  009,  465  25 
446,  601.  04 
644,  222.  26 
196,  942.  49 
100,  557.  98 
153,  846.  93 
510,  631.  03 

2,  899,  096.  53 
271,  937.  42 
222,  376.  19 
259,  798.  95 
576,  061.  29 
339,  368.  41 
253,  852.  09 
335,  299.  67 

3,  079,  338.  73 
171,  895  58 
130,  224.  09 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$615, 

396, 

79, 

818, 

1.  457, 
51,  165, 

470, 
555, 
880, 

5,  058, 
767, 

7,  009, 
44,  242, 

2,  288, 
2,911, 
4,449, 

838, 
2,  100, 

470, 
1,  170, 

913, 

258. 
14,  248, 

1,  772, 

2,  547, 

1,  402, 

2,  447, 
1,  033, 
1,556, 

477, 
252, 
348, 

1,307, 

7,  676, 
684, 
567, 
615, 

1,348, 
820, 
742, 
829, 

7,  157, 
465, 
338, 


882.60 
281.70 
173.00 
815.  50 
199.  90 
759.  60 
037.  60 
044.  40 
903.  80 
738. 00 
516.40 
727.  40 
705.80 
933. 10 
899.  60 
939.  30 
817.10 
584. 70 
871.00 
093.60 
823. 10 
770.  70 
639.  80 
225.10 
287. 10 
195.  50 
279.  10 
416.00 
374.  50 
121.50 
103. 50 
777. 90 
604.60 
030.  70 
638. 10 
962. 10 
049.20 
441.  20 
065.  60 
976. 10 
649.  70 
655.  90 
037.  20 
360. 40 


Eligible 
total 


1,478 

951 

190 

1,965 

3,497 

122,  788 
1,128 
1,332 
2,114 
12,140 
1,842 
16,  822 

106,  174 
5,493 
6,988 
10,  679 
2,013 
5,041 
1,130 
2,808 
2,193 
621 

34,  194 
4,253 
6,  113 
3,365 
5,873 
2,480 
3,735 
1,145 
605 
837 
3,138 

18,  421 
1,643 
1,363 
1,476 
3,236 
1,968 
1,783 
1,991 

17, 177 

1,116 

812 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,188 
804 
186 
1,728 
2,844 
74,279 
-  972 
1,  165 
1,781 
8,447 
1,608 
11,661 
64,508 
4,077 
5,210 
6,763 
1,646 
3,967 
906 
2,352 
1,987 
507 
20,  697 
3,423 
3,012 
1,428 
4.  532 
2,297 
3,040 
1,038 
530 
714 
2,748 
10,  491 
1,310 
1,209 
1,170 
2,639 
1,617 
1,650 
1,675 
10,  344 
1,002 
764 


Delin- 

AFDC 

quent 

187 

0 

92 

0 

0 

0 

151 

0 

-444 

0 

43,995 

0 

88 

0 

48 

0 

284 

0 

2,742 

28 

155 

0 

4,236 

0 

38,213 

0 

1,127 

0 

1,477 

0 

3,310 

0 

234 

0 

647 

0 

191 

0 

344 

0 

112 

0 

66 

0 

12,259 

108 

552 

0 

1,784 

0 

756 

0 

1,123 

0 

32 

42 

505 

0 

31 

0 

39 

0 

63 

0 

156 

0 

7,007 

02 

251 

0 

111 

0 

112 

132 

252 

0 

173 

0 

49 

0 

236 

0 

3,107 

063 

66 

0 

25 

0 

State  total. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

.\llcghany 

Anson 

Ashe 

Avery.. 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen. 

Brunswick 

Btmcombc 

Burke 

Cabarrus.. 

Caldwell 

Camden 

Carteret.. 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Craven 

Cumberland 

Currituck 

Dare 

Davidson 

Davie 

Diiplia. 

Du'h.im 

Kdji'isombe 

K'.r»vth 

Franklin 

G.istou 

Gates 


$49,  421,  681.  68 


1, 


388,  431.  49 
92,  322.  53 
97,  057.  30 

536,  344.  97 
308,  401.  19 
204,  423.  62 
743,  899.  32 
613,  594.  10 
615,  391.  73 
351,  126.  93 
730,  954.  19 
294,  521.  74 
362,  639.  60 
252,  504.  62 
83,  371.  14 
181,  116.66 

389,  334.  30 
267,  266.  87 
235,  841.  09 
277,  055  04 
211,230.83 

94,  585  57 
713,  161.  56 
065,  381.  78 
619,  270.  10 
151,  652.  86 

57,  949.  20 

44,  894.  14 
411,803.09  I 

96,  133.  07  I 
903,  547.  06  , 
688,  666.  75  i 
136,  453.  00  ! 
966,419.  82 
634,  302.  18 
636,  164.  93 
201,  520.  99 


$125,  879,  300.  58 


492,  987 


1,  205,  204.  80 
328,  622  58 
239,  253.  58 

1,  219,  24a  50 
771,  892.  82 
523,  447.  00 

1,  774,  86a  34 

1,  341,  301.  02 

1,  5ia  506.  98 
877,  603.  58 

2,  181,  114.  28 
936,  076.  44 

1,  062,  980.  42 
972,  079.  38 
205,  804.  04 
539,  27a  08 
9ia  713.  32 

1,  021,  104.  66 
727,  20a  32 
6a3,  545.  18 
552,811.  10 
253,  552.  62 

1,  817,  510. 12 

2,  507,  949.  48 
1,  560,  638.  08 

3,  149,  6ia  90 
175,  929.  26 
113,881.64 

1,  339,  768.  98 
314,068.20 

2,  054,  976.  32 

1,  810,  615.  94 

2,  689,  240. 88 
2,  408,  877.  56 
1,418,  158.36 
1,999,822.88 

435,  354.  70 


487,  675 


4,720 

4,606 

1,287 

1,272 

937 

935 

4,775 

4,772 

3,023 

3,023 

2,050 

1,955 

6,951 

6,945 

5,253 

5,246 

5,947 

5,943 

3,437 

3,436 

8,542 

8,310 

3,666 

3,553 

4,  163 

4,090 

3,807 

3,784 

806 

805 

2,  112 

2,092 

3,598 

3.591 

3,  999 

3,904 

2,848 

2,815 

2,677 

2,676 

2,165 

2,  165 

993 

993 

7,118 

7,080 

9,822 

9,743 

6,112 

6,091 

12,335 

12,  124 

689 

685 

446 

443 

5,247 

4,795 

1,230 

1,221 

8,048 

8,032 

7,091 

7,014 

10,532 

10,507 

9,434 

8,804 

5,554 

5,539 

7,832 

7,784 

1,  705  1 

1,705 

44 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neglected 


23 

0 

0 

0 

91 

667 

0 

0 

0 

173 

0 

133 

290 

38 

55 

149 

0 

133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

67 

113 

1,166 

1,099 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

0 

11 

126 
0 
0 
0 

143 
0 
0 
0 
1,627 
0 
0 


2,659 


71 
0 
0 
0 
0 

94 
0 
0 
0 
0 
142 

46 

53 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 

32 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
0 

00 
0 
0 
399 
0 
0 
0 
0 
345 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


S5 
4 

86 

lis 

3,847 

«8 

119 

49 

750 

7» 

792 

3,183 
251 
24S 
457 
133 
294 
33 
112 
94 
48 

1,063 

165 

151 

82 

209 

109 

104 

76 

36 

60 

223 

705 

82 

43 

62 

202 

178 

84 

80 

1,136 
48 
23 
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2,609 


43 
15 
2 
3 
0 
1 
6 
7 
4 
1 

90 

67 

20 

23 

1 

20 

7 

S3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

38 

12 

14 

143 

4 

3 

SS 

9 

16 

It 

35 

285 

15 

43 

0 


Preliminary  eounty  aggregate  maximum   basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Cmtinaed 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continu«d 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Graham 

Granville 

Greene -- 

Guilford 

Halifax 

Harnett 

Haywood 

Henderson 

Hertford 

Hoke 

Hyde 

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 

Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDowell 

Macon 

Madison 

Martin 

Mecklenburg.. 

MitcheU 

Montgomery.. 

.Moore 

Nash 

New  Hanover. 
Northampton  . 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Paaauotank... 

Pender 

Perquimans... 

Person 

Pitt. 


Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham.. 

Rowan 

Rutherford.  . . 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanly 

Stokes 

Surry 

Swain 

Transylvania. 

TyrreU 

Union 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Watauga 

Wayne 

wakes 

Wflson 

Yadkin 

Yaacey 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$106,  26a  82 
612,  380.  65 
556,  372.  13 
946,  569.  64 
1,  335,  805.  40 
694,  300.  33 
277,  726.  85 

237,  523.  86 
434,  051.  06 
377,  545  51 
126,  081.  97 
430,  042.  44 
224,  06a  41 

1,  315,  539.  73 
249,  7ia  73 
260,  354.  10 
935,  599.  41 
212,  290.  91 
163,  92a  90 

238,  73a  52 

323,  454.  47 
603,  637.  55 

1,  268,  544.  63 
191,  127.  64 
202,  889.  92 
443,  531.  81 

1,  254,  790.  24 
565,  371.  05 
655,577.  U 
499,  599.  96 
235,  Oia  31 
124,  3ia  67 
24a  391.  53 
375,  535.  10 
159,  579.  60 
439,  815  30 

1,  465,  ua  47 
129,  152. 39 

324,  178.  20 
496,  978. 95 

2,373,781.05 
519.  788.  90 
427,  425.  23 
420,  613.  61 

1,  02a  506. 32 
523,  679.  48 
226,  130.  25 
25a  948.  26 
456,  085.  84 
132,  847.  27 
12a  926.  38 
112,304.37 
410,  938.  60 
523,  154.  73 

1,  343,  653.^9 
567.041.51 
202.  979. 15 
26a  275.  83 

1,  131,  169. 18 
551,230.37 
996.  235.  35 
194.  978.  10 
222,  712.  78 


Maximum  amoimt 
authoriied 


$267,  851. 66 

1,  380,  368.  04 

1,  127,  836.  78 

2,962,710.02 

3,  014,  799.  38 

1,  809,  849.  92 

699,  120. 92 

697,  844.  22 

1,  054,  809.  54 

819,  130.  72 

307,  174.  02 

1,  235,  590.  26 
553.  832.  46 

3.  036,  75a  62 
547,  193.  62 
695,  546.  16 

2,  097.  362.  76 
692.  992.  76 
591,  87a  12 
580,  643.  16 
739,  464.  64 

1,  459,  012.  76 

3,  799.  969.  88 
54a  214.  98 
596,  21a  90 

1,  064,  00  L  78 

2,  8ia  69a  26 
I,  654,  603.  20 
1,  519,  273.  00 
1,  333,  896.  16 

734,613  18 
361,  56L  44 
727,  719.  00 
905,  435  64 
414,  927.  50 
1,  034,  382.  34 

3,  182,  047.  08 
310,  238.  10 
987,  144.  44 

I,  203,  16Z  08 
5,  134,  376.  72 
1,  548,  126.  42 
1,  316,  022.  36 

1,  114,  559.  10 

2,  384,  364.  92 
1,  254,  485.  42 

789,511.28 

701,  674  32 

1,  174,  053.  32 

370,  49a  34 

401,  394.  48 

263,  255.  54 

1,  138,  816. 40 

1,  297,  893.  22 

3,  402,  660.  84 

1,  222,  312.  58 
520,  638.  26 
647,  797.  58 

2,  856,  488.  58 

1,  564,  978.  86 

2,  425,  474.  66 
515,  276.  12 
616, 135. 42 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yearn 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,049 

1,046 

5,406 

4,939 

4,417 

4,415 

11,603 

11,267 

11,807 

11,786 

7,088 

7,038 

2,738 

2,726 

2,733 

2,716 

4,131 

4,  129 

3,208 

3,208 

1,203 

1,203 

4,839 

4,694 

2,169 

2,  168 

11,  893 

11,823 

2,  143 

2,140 

2,724 

2,704 

a  214 

a  052 

2,714 

2,690 

2,318 

2.305 

2,274 

2,274 

2,896 

2,879 

5,714 

5,712 

14,882 

14,  622 

2,  147 

2,  147 

2,335 

2,326 

4,  167 

4.  156 

11,039 

10,  946 

6,480 

6,416 

5,950 

5.949 

5,224 

5,217 

2,877 

2,849 

1,416 

1,416 

2,850 

2,841 

3,546 

3,545 

1,625 

1,625 

4,051 

4,045 

12,462 

12,435 

1,215 

1,215 

3,866 

3,848 

4,712 

4,700 

20,  108 

20,040 

6,063 

6,035 

5,154 

5,018 

4,365 

4,207 

9,338 

9,323 

4,913 

4,902 

3,092 

3,089 

2,748 

2,746 

4,598 

4,589 

1,451 

1,451 

1,572 

1,564 

1,031 

1,031 

4.460 

4,457 

5,083 

5,075 

13,326 

13,038 

4.787 

4,784 

2,039 

2,038 

2,537 

2,537 

11,  187 

11,093 

6,129 

6,065 

9,499 

9,487 

2,018 

2,003 

2,413 

2,413 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255^] 


State  total 

Adams 

Barnes 

Benson 

Billings 

Bottineau 

Bowman.. 

Burke H".".". 

Burleigh 

Cass 

Cavalier.. 

Dickey "S". 

Divide ."." 

Dunn... 

Eddy HH! 

Fmmons 

Foster HV" 

Golden  Valley... 
Grand  Forks 


$4,  297,  248.  96 


$28,  899. 49 
78.  080.  71 

144,731.81 
22,  438.  38 
55,391.77 
20,034.06 
56,431.53 

122,  635.  54 

lea  476.  71 
62,  278.  09 
72,  974.  29 
4a  891.  91 
92,  188. 87 
42,  821. 43 

100,311.80 
28,  529. 59 
26,  998. 63 
96,055.47 


$10, 851,  950. 00 


$61,  281.  60 
230,  061.  34 
316,  621.  60 

Sa  472.  86 
133,  287. 48 

41,  620.  42 
137,  372. 92 
310,  748.  78 
445,  568.  30 
2ia  571. 04 
164,  694. 30 
121,541.84 
216,  017. 64 
113,  370.  96 
255,  340.  00 

90,  901. 04 

85,538.90 
279, 852.  «4 


42,500 


39,967 


240 
901 

1,240 
229 
622 
163 
538 

1,217 

1,745 
856 
645 
476 
846 
444 

1,000 
356 
335 

i,ooe 


1,949 


234 

6 

846 

37 

1,007 

176 

218 

11 

513 

6 

163 

0 

534 

4 

1,144 

62 

1,607 

181 

819 

33 

637 

8 

464 

12 

819 

21 

411 

30 

992 

8 

350 

5 

283 

4 

945 

113 

Delin- 

In  foster 

AFDC 

.quent 

NetM«d 

homes 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

455 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

336 

0 

0 

0 

21 

4 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

37 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

23 

47 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

142 

20 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

50 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

77 

16 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

23 

45 

0 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

59 

77 

0 

0 

138 

20 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

{ 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

177 

111 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

47 

0 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 
0 


478 


0 

18 

67 

0 

S 

0 

0 

•11 

28 

4 

0 

0 

6 

3 

O 

1 

1 

98 
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December  l,  19 qj 


PreUvUnary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  granU  for  fiitcal  year  1968,  e^<7.— Continued 

NORTH  DAKOTA— Continued 
[Formula  rat«:  %  Bute  or  Natfon*!  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-M:  $255.34]      ■• 


County 


Grant 

Griggs 

Hettinger. 
Kidder.... 
LaMoure.. 

Logan 

McHenry.. 
Mcintosh.. 
McKcnzic. 

McLean 

Mercer 

Morton 

Mountrail. 

Nelaon 

Oliver 

Pembina.. 

Pierce 

Ramsey 

Ransom 

Renville 

Richland.. 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan.. 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

Steele 

Stutsman.. 

Towner 

TraiU 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

Williams.. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$116,  4a').  39 

35,  310.  50 
54,  600.  42 
84,  734.  71 
66,  161.83 

101,  702.  35 

113,263.23 

95,  431.  78 

64,810.  79 

166,  866.  09 

71,950.  22 

160,  860.  13 

120,  643.  85 

35,311.02 

65,  961.  95 

75,  412.  64 

51,  859.  90 
57,  810.  70 

52,  194.  28 

36,  125.  44 
128,  912.  24 
246,  409.  17 

72,  750.  57 
89,  521.  02 
94,  747.  34 
19,  662.  00 
88,  504.  48 

23,  974.  93 
123,  224.  98 

24,  003.  59 
38,  784.  28 
75,  414.  46 

173,  129.  80 

83,  23a  49 

119,382.01 


$238, 

»0. 

135, 

194, 
184, 
229, 
269, 
223, 
159, 
390, 
180, 
419, 
261, 
106, 
119, 
261, 
153, 
154, 
162, 

92, 
336, 
533, 
170, 
180, 
185, 

39, 
307, 

75, 
354, 

76, 
135, 
218, 
435, 
205, 
287, 


998.  24 
645.  70 
840.  88 
569.  08 
100.  14 
295.  32 
639.  04 
677.  84 
842.  84 
670.  20 
780.  72 
778.96 
468.  16 
221.44 
499.  12 
468.  16 
459.  34 
480.  70 
396.24 
433.  08 
282.78 
405.  26 
5C7.  12 
270.  04 
632.  18 
577.  70 
174.  02 
835.98 
156.  58 
60Z00 
840.88 
060.36 
CIO.  04 
804  04 
002.  16 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


AFDC 


936 
355 
532 
763 
721 
898 

1,056 
876 
626 

1,530 
708 

1,644 

1,024 
416 
468 

1,024 
601 
605 
636 
362 

1.  317 

2,089 
668 
706 
727 
155 

1,203 
297 

1,387 
300 
532 
854 

1,706 
806 

1,  124 


921 
340 
528 
753 
70B 
895 

1,028 
867 
592 

1,456 
698 

1,599 
974 
413 
464 
984 
565 
530 
624 
.139 

1,266 

1,667 
647 
693 
680 
155 

1,174 
291 

1,325 
291 
513 
783 

1,509 
774 

1,034 


13 

IS 

4 

8 

0 

3 
23 

9 
29 
59 

8 
37 
40 

3 

0 
37 
31 
56 

8 
20 
44 
352 
14 
13  i 
25  I 

0 
26 

0 
44 

4 
17 
56 
141 
18 
06 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


In  foster 
homes 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  \ 

0  , 

0 

0 
0 

0 
Oi 

0  I 
0 

0 
0  ' 

0  I 

0  I 
0  I 

0  I 
0 
0  I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 


OHIO 


[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-06:  $255,341 


Sutc  total. 


Adams 

Allen 

Ashland 

Ashtabula.. 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown 

Butler 

Carroll 

Champaign. 

Clark 

Clermont 

Clinton 

Columbiana. 
Coshocton... 

Crawford 

Cuyahoga... 

Darke 

Defiance 

Delaware 

Erie 

Fairfield 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Highland 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Logan 


$36,  660,  609.  79  I       $72, 122,  315.  04 


605,  155.  80 
839,  557.  92 
253,  297.  28 
666,  69^  74 
681,  502.  46 
25S,  404.  08 
809,  938.  48 
443,  525.  53 
1,  187,  075.  66 
223,  167.  16 
296,  449.  74 
947,  566.  74 
548,  470  32 
390,  925.  54 
860,  495.  80 
348,  539.  10 
340,  878.  90 
9,  975,  112  44 
494,  338.  24 
222,  6.56.  48 
282,  661.  38 
379,  945.  92 
449,  653.  74 
359,  774.  06 
4,717,661.84 
194,  824.  42 
436,  120.  72 
311,514.  80 
568,  897.  52 
403,  692.  54 
6,  858,  687.  74 
346,  241.  04 
397,  309.  04 
227,  507.  94 
186,  398  20 
560,  981.  98 
299,  258.  48 
461,  910  06 
397,  564.  38 
585,  749.  96  , 
718,  016.  08  ! 
316,  366.  26  i 
428,  715.  86  ' 
845,  941.  42  > 
593,  665.  50 
330,  920.  64  | 


281, 
401, 
98, 
312, 
330, 
112, 
355, 
225, 
611, 
87, 
105, 
403, 
259, 
185, 
359, 
156, 
185, 

5,  869, 
206, 
83, 
136, 
161, 
181, 
151, 

2,681, 
83, 
200, 
144, 
293, 
192, 

3,  665, 
141, 
164, 
108, 
79, 
269, 
153, 
208, 
140, 
334, 
376, 
132, 
230, 
407, 
295, 
148, 


922.  04 
893.  84 
082.50 
895.  51 
654.  14. 
516.  97 
989.60 
172.  48 
464.  60 
370.  93 
365.61 
469.  20 
564.  65 
701.63 
652.44 
438.36 
401.  19  : 
643.57  I 
837.  70  I 
480.38  , 
936.01 
031.75 
897.23 
540.46 
600.  18  , 
410.  31 
800.71  I 
082.98 
535.70  , 
123.28  ' 
590.99 
923.  74 
793.  53 
821.27 
249.  49 
498.  59 
347.  26 
371.21 
859.  36 
074.  60 
265.64 
277.20 
300.41  ' 
74.5.43  ' 
965.85  I 
266.  60 


282,  456 


2,370 
3,288 
992 
2,611 
2,669 
1.012 
3,  172 
1,737 
4,649 
874 
1,161 
3,711 
2,148 
1,531  I 
3,  370  I 
1,  365 
1,  335 
39,066  I 
1,  936  I 
872 

1,  107  I 
1,483 
1,761 
1,409  I 

18,476 

763 

1,708  I 

1.220 

2,228 

1,581 

26,861 

1,356 

1,556 

891 

730 

2,  197  . 

1.  172 
1,809 
1,557 
2,294 

2,  812  I 
1,239 
1,679 
3,313  I 
2,  325  i 
1,296 


258,406    11,644 


2,  319  I 

3,  133 
956 

2,451 

2,  518  i 
1.  012  I 
3,069 
1,  697  I 
4,382  I 

782  I 
1.117  I 
3,476 
1.941 
1,482 

3,  262  , 
1,308 
1.251 

32,912 
1,901 
830 
1,039 
1,421 
1,664 
1.362  ; 

16,072 
757  I 
1,683  I 
1,186 
■2,096 
1,497 

22,920 

1,  331 
1,520 

885 
711 

2,  159 
1,  1.33 
1,799 
1,473 
2,157 
2,676 
1,211 
1,508 
3,093  t 
2,136  ; 
1.245  I 


548 


3,874 


2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
S 
0 
S 
15 
2 
8 
10 
0 
4 
3 
5 

19 
4 
3 
7 

70 
7 
0 

22 
0 
3 
G 

18 
5 
2 

15 

26 

14 

24 


7,984 


22 

0 

18 

11 

62 

0 

48 

45 

6 

0 

0 

30 

86 

0 

33 

41 

75 

0 

'       'M 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

39 

48 

13 

0 

0 

27 

91 

0 

55 

1              121 

0 

0 

89 

3 

27 

0 

0 

17 

45 

0 

89 

in 

134 

0 

0 

1          n 

34 

0 

15 

0 

32 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 

10 

47 

10 

0 

50 

M 

3,922 

161 

419 

1.US 

9 

0 

18 

8 

12 

0 

29 

1 

19 

0 

38 

11 

14 

0 

0 

a 

34 

0 

48 

IS 

0 

0 

27 

20 

1,156 

82 

408 

7» 

0 

0 

0 

• 

8 

0 

13 

4 

13 

0 

0 

21 

16 

0 

36 

80 

41 

0 

33 

10 

2,050 

187 

513 

1,191 

0 

0 

0 

25 

8 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

6 

19 

0 

0 

• 

12 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

0 

N 

0 

0 

0 

10 

51 

0 

0 

» 

119 

0 

0 

a 

64 

0 

0 

f 

0 

0 

23 

< 

57 

0 

21 

91 

178 

0 

15 

a 

42 

0 

61 

M 

7 

0 

33 

u 

■'^ 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  efc.— Cwitinued 

OHIO— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  exjMnditure  per  pupfl  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 
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County 


Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mahoning 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam 

Richland 

Roes 

Sandusky 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit 

Trumbull 

Tuscarawas... 

Union 

Van  Wert 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


1 


1, 


$619,  551. 17 
,  828,  756.  70 
109,  775.  60 
864,  872.  46 
208,  346.  40 
143,  574.  27 
241,  544.  14 

146,  371.  64 
195,  564.  79 
182,  169.  25 
861,  090.  19 

63,  586.  02 
93,  856.  65 
330,311.72 
101,  630.  38 
89,  539.  21 
65,  813.  33 

152,  800.  65 
167,641.86 
266,  801.  19 
225,  613.  76 
117,067.  10 
194.  02a  60 
379,  651.  15 
384,  539.  30 

153,  367.  03 
727,  510.  34 
188,638.  11 
123,  18a  27 
891,  754.  85 
594,  621.  01 
536,  44a  62 
257,  324.  96 

86,  351.  18 
99,  264.  23 

147,  272.  36 
240,  24a  72 
259,  919.  08 
266,  605.  64 
103,  212.  45 
156,  912.  52 

75,  665.  77 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$1,  222, 

3,  143, 

296, 

1,  854, 

430, 

332, 

600, 

311, 

458, 

318, 

3,378, 

201, 
759, 
171, 
214, 
143, 
355, 
408, 
492, 
466, 
314, 
433, 
755, 
800, 
346, 
1,368, 
482, 
292, 
1,909, 
2,  813, 
1,  124, 
560, 
219, 
246, 
276, 
493, 
594, 
605, 
259, 
352, 
189, 


823.  26 

490.74 

705.  08 

279.08 

247.90 

708.  02 

211.06 

514.80 

079.  96 

408.98 

914.22 

077.80 

71&60 

125.  82 

588.48 

485.  60 

501.08 

43a  28 

544  00 

295.  52 

761.  52 

32a  54 

567.32 

295.  72 

490.90 

241.04 

367.06 

081.92 

364  30 

432.  52 

846.80 

517.36 

215.96 

081.72 

658.44 

022.54 

061.54 

942.20 

155.80 

17a  10 

lia86 

717.  62 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


4,789 

12,311 

1,162 

7,262 

1,685 

1,303 

1,959 

1.220 

1,794 

1,247 

13,  233 

670 

790 

2,973 

672 

840 

562 

1,392 

1,600 

1,928 

1,828 

1,231 

1,698 

2,958 

3,135 

1,356 

5,359 

1,888 

1,145 

7,478 

11,020 

4,404 

2,194 

858 

1.081 
1,931 
2,330 
2,370 
1,015 
1,379 
743 


4,293 

10,932 

1,107 

6,883 

1,604 

1,278 

1,926 

1,220 

1,736 

1,192 

11,843 

655 

772 

2,819 

647 

821 

557 

1,312 

1,533 

1,842 

1,695 

1,163 

1,695 

2,771 

2,971 

1,296 

5,035 

1,795 

1,105 

7,072 

9,779 

4.155 

2,157 

838 

875 

1,051 

1,849 

2,232 

2,306 

1,008 

1,328 

725 


AFDC 


Ddio- 
quent 


23« 

0 

730 

0 

25 

0 

158 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

49 

0 

588 

0 

7 

0 

5 

0 

43 

0 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

11 

0 

83 

0 

48 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

88 

0 

29 

0 

215 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

118 

0 

358 

118 

131 

0 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

0 

7 

0 

Netfeeted 


OKLAHOMA 


[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  fwr  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total. 


$18,  196,  358.  96 


Adair 

Alfalfa.... 

Atoka 

Beaver 

Beckham. . 

Blaine 

Bryan 

Caddo 

Canadian.. 

Carter 

Cherokee. . 
Choctaw.  . 
Cimarron.. 
Cleveland. 

Coal 

Comanche. 

Cotton... 

Craig... 

creS...:: 

Custer 

Delaware.. 
Dewey... 
Ellis... 
Garfield... 

Garvin 

Grady 

Grant... 

Greer 

Harmon 

Harper 

HaskeU 

Hughes 

Jackson... 
Jefferson... 
Johnstwi.. 
Kay 

Kingfisberl 


369,  505.  91 

28,  441.  81 
273,  937.  32 

33,  659.  81 
123,711.75 
118,73^67 
358,  316.  21 
420,  05a  30 
119,565.61 
361,  340  18 
315,  876.  19 
393,  525.  97 

19,  235. 03 
133,  834. 64 
107,981.11 
420, 401. 46 

82,  579. 91 
120,  776.  28 
310,  767.  15 
105,  055. 46 
267,  852. 03 

62,  445.  40 
30,  395.  28 

194,  197. 69 

240,  441.  44 

228,  780. 72 

41,  03a  79 

63,  899. 36 
68,  712.  21 
30,  264.  50 

208,  659.  02 
233,  828. 94 
248,  927. 51 

91,861.56 
142,  020.  15 
222,  259. 98 

76,S7LS2 


$37,  915, 181.  26 


687,  630.  62 

79,  4ia  74 
450,  675.  10 

76,  857.  34 
299, 003.  14 
253,  297.  28 
703,  972.  38 
836,  493.  84 
312,  791.  50 
791,  809.  34 
613,  837.  36 
741, 252.  02 

54,  387.  42 
340,112.88 
204,  016.  66 
914,  627.  88 
203,  761.  32 
282,  150.  70 
697,  078.  20 
278,  831.  28 
539, 022.  74 
124,605.92 

73,  79a  26 
471,  357.  64 
497,  146.  98 
509,  65&  64 

97,  029.  20 
155,  502.  06 
155,  502.  06 

65,  62Z  38 
403,  437.  20 
488,  72a  76 
470,  336.  28 
189,  717.  62 
286,  746.  82 
499,  189.  70 
178,  993  34 


148,489 


2,693 

311 
1,765 

301 
1,171 

992 
2,757 
3,276 
1,225 
3,101 
2,404 
2,903 

213 
1,332 

799 
3,582 

798 
1,105 
2,730 
1,092 
2,111 

488 

289 
1,846 
1,947 

380 

609 

600 

257 

1,580 

1,914 

1,842 

743 

1,123 

1,955 

701 


140,979 


2,459 

308 

1,693 

300 

1,152 

952 

2,687 

3,134 

1,184 

2,958 

2,128 

2,736 

211 

1,263 

753 

3,452 

786 

1,075 

2,620 

1,001 

1,894 

478 

286 

1,794 

1,891 

1,944 

380 

596 

522 

256 

1,562 

1,886 

1,718 

731 

1,114 

1,825 

687 


5,229 


152 
0 
70 
0 
16 
23 
o2 

104 
18 

125 

174 

93 

0 

36 

44 

114 
10 
18 
91 
84 

132 

0 

0 

35 

49 

41 

0 

11 

36 

0 

18 

26 

101 

12 

7 

16 

8 


70 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


30 

376 

29 

0 

30 

0 

13 

0 

32 

0 

234 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

40 

24 

0 

0 

29 

0 

16 

0 

0 

71 

45 

33 

01 

237 

43 

0 

0 

78 

0 

S5 

88 

34 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


1,254 


80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

85 

63 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

49 
0 
0 
0 

13 
0 
0 

95 
0 


23C 

273 

1 

221 

37 

25 

12 

0 

26 

6 

568 

8 

13 

71 

16 

10 

6 

2 

90 

S 

85 

19 

8 

140 

7B 

SI 

S8 

SB 

7 

197 

528 

76 

SO 

• 

IS 

0 

ss 

10 
80 
7 
46 
11 


957 


3 

3 

2 

1 

8 

17 

18 

88 

23 

18 

17 

11 

3 

88 

3 

18 

3 

IS 

18 

7 

9 

10 

8 

7 

7 

11 

0 

3 

3 

1 

• 

3 

10 

0 

3 

U 

• 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  m? 

Prelimiimry  cmnty  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  Jf68,  efc.— Continued 

OKLAHOMA— Continued 
[FormuU  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  S25S.34] 


County 


Kiowa 

Latimer 

Lc  Flore 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Love 

McClain 

McCurtain 

Mclntoeh 

Major 

Marshall 

Mayes 

Murray 

Muskogee 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Okmulgee 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Pawnee 

Payne 

Pittsburg 

Pontotoc 

Pottawatomie. 
Pushmataha.. 
Roger  Mills... 

Rogers 

Seminole 

Sequoyah 

Stephens 

Texas 

TiUman 

Tulsa 

Wagoner 

Washington 

Waahiu 

Woods 

Woodward 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$149,811.29 
134,631.58  I 
456,855.72  I 
203,284.33  i 
165,645.57  | 

87.010.54  ' 
120,498.37  I 
543,250.26 
311,975.37  ' 

39.495.55  I 
88,790.81 

232,416.84 

108,  228.  89 

697,  597.  85 

55,  485.  29 

73,  907.  15 

229,  783.  56 

J,  092,  020.  88 

480,  147.  85 

193,  731. 18 

213.  797. 92 

86,  987.  61 

139,  166.  11 

398,  605.  02 

204,841.25 

274,  367.  30 

182,  059.  68 

54,  046.  33 

146,  238. 44 

376,  992.  95 

328,  l.)4.  94 

198,  283.  70 

65,  19.5. 40 

262,  191.  51 

,  580,  615.  50 

252,  489.  72 

108,  724  18 

99,  351.  45 

48,  525.  18 

41,  809.  72 


Maximum  amount 
autboriied 


$332,  197.  34 
270,  660.  40 
995,  315.  32 
406,  245.  94 
393,  47a  94 
186,  90a  88 
320,  196  36 
1,  098,  472. 68 
565,  833. 44 
118,733.10 
187,419.56 
481,  826.  58 
242,  828. 34 
1,  386,  496. 20 
129,  457.  38 
175,  163. 24 
455,  015. 88 
3,  946,  279.  70 
873,  518. 14 
444,  802. 28 
508,  381. 94 
206.  314.  72 
395.  521. 66 
913,  095. 84 
444,  546.  94 
567,  620.  82 
361,  050.  76 
126,  393.  30 
398,  330.  40 
733,  847.  16 
691,  460. 72 
478,  762. 50 
136,  351.  56 
497,  402.  32 
3,  153,  449. 00 
486,  167.  36 
274,  745. 84 
249,  722. 52 
134,  308. 84 
118,  477. 76 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


1,301 
1,060 
3,898 
1,591 
1,541 

732 
1,254 
4,302 
2,216 

465 

734 
1,887 

951 
5,430 

507 

686 
1,782 
15,  455 
3,421 
1,742 
1,991 

808 
1.549 
3.576 
1,741 
2,223 
1,414 

495 
1,560 
2,874 
2,708 
1,875 

534 

1,948 

12,350 

1,904 

1,076 

978 

526 

464 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,271 
1,012 
3,720 
1,568 
1,418 
714 
1,201 
4,076 
2,124 
464 
716 
1,783 
928 
5,  136 
507 
685 
1,738 
14,049 
3,240 
1,708 
1,975 
798 
1,530 
3,454 
1,699 
2,131 
1,363 
476 
1,508 
2,709 
2,570 
1,863 
628 
1,711 
11,344 
1,848 
1,054 
957 
526 
461 


AFDC 


26 
45 
172 
18 
59 
17 
47 
219 
80 
0 
17 
80 
17 
207 
0 
0 
39 
1,013 
178 
25 
10 
5 
14 
89 
40 
«9 
46 
12 
33 
123 
96 
0 
0 
90 
560 
41 
U 
13 
0 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


Netfected 


OREGON 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupa  for  1965-66:  $293. 44] 


State  total. 


Baker 

Benton 

Clackamas 

Clatsop " 

Columbia 

Coos 

Crook '_l 

Curry 

Deschutes " 

Douglas 

Gilliam 

Grant '/_'_ 

Harney 

Hood  River II 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Josephine 

Klamath . 

Lake 

Lane......... .. 

Linc(^n I 

Linn 

Malheur 

Marion 

Morrow 

Multnomah. 

Polk 11, 

Sherman 

Tillamook 

Umatilla 

Union 

WaUowa " 

Wasco 

Washington 

Wheeler 

Yamhill 


$7,  536,  997.  04  |       $14,  808,  156. 16 


50,464 


42,599 


77,  163.  32 

80,  665.  62 

454,  198.  91 

120,  762.  19 

97,  419.  24 

183,  560.  91 

56,094  99 

35,  795.  32 

125,  840.  98 

253,  285.  09 

10,  359.  58 

20,  05a  88 

29,  32Z  15 
41,  499.  87 

29a  245.  34 

37,  338.  87 

146,  792.  90 

194,  585.  76 

30,  051  35  I 
524.  125.  05 
124,  569.  69 
265,  390.  17 
186,  375.  97 
722,  166.  92 

15,  939.  01 

2,  213,  065.  09 

14a  784  52 

5,  579.  43 

72,  552.  23 

197.  449.  04 

70,  330.  10 

24,  184  10 

85,  206.  38 

344,  634  99 

a  587.  60 

235,  Oia  48 


4,947 


170,  195. 20 
208,  635.  84 
902,  328.  00 
210,  103.04 
242,  674.  88 
371.495.04 
103,  584.  32 
112,680.96 
224,  481.  60 
574.  555.  52 
17,  606. 40 
56,  047. 04 
61,  035.  52 
116,202.24 
623.  266. 56 
87,  738. 56 
271.  432.  00 
368.  267.  20 
69.  545.  28 
1,  066,  654.  40 
251,  184.  64 
528,  485. 44 
430,  183.  04 
1.  439,  029.  76 
34.  332.  48 
3,  862,  550.  72 
30a  112.  00  < 
16,  726.  08  I 
157,283.84 
384,  112.96  ! 
142,  024  96  I 
61,  622.  40  f 
181,  052.  48 
660,533.44  : 
14,  37a  56  ' 
47a  Oil  76 


580 
711 

3,075 
716 
827 

1,266 
353 
384 
765 

1,958 

60 

191 

208 

396 

2,124 
299 
925 

1,255 
237 

3,635 
856 

1,801 

1.466 

4,904 

117 

13,  163 

1,050 

57 

536 

1,309 
484 
210 
617 

2,251 
49 

1,629 


554 
628 
2,661 
638 
695 
1,144 
325 
345 
716 
1,637 
'59 
187 
201 
374 
1,980 
252 
830 
1,102 
214 
3,157 
768 
1.570 
1,301 
4,046 
115 
10,  015 
880 
67 
502 
1,121 
444 
202 
579 
1,919 
49 
1,332 


95 


12 

0 

47 

0 

250 

0 

7 

0 

64 

0 

61 

0 

15 

0 

21 

0 

15 

0 

194 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

58 

0 

28 

0 

76 

0 

87 

0 

15 

0 

264 

0 

42 

0 

144 

0 

146 

0 

684 

0 

0 

0 

2,087 

95 

122 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

87 

0 

16 

0 

6 

0 

28 

0 

129 

0 

0 

0 

218 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

43 

220 

130 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

33 

0 

0 

0 

0 

31 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

34 

0 

24 

18 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

146 

17 

292 

187 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

186 


0 
0 

25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
86 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
75 

0 

0 


2,637 


14 
3« 

139 
71 
«8 
61 
13 
18 
34 

127 
1 
4 
7 
7 

88 
U 
M 
W 
8 

314 

46 

87 
19 

174 
2 

880 

48 
0 

23 
101 

3S 
3 

13 

138 

0 

79 


December  1,  1967  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  34593 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  peal  year  1963,  cfc.— Contuuwd 

PENNSYLVANIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $268,781 


tiountj 


Sute  total $50,  081,  775.  83 


Adams , 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Besver , 

Bedford 

Berks , 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Oearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lrcoming .. 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

-Monroe 

Montgomery 

-Montour 

Northampton 

tJorthumDerland.. 

Perry .. 

Philadelphia 

Pike....... 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango... 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne.. 

Westmoreland..... 

Wyoming ..... 

York 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$100,  584,  733.  06 


187,  399.  14 
6,  662,  870.  63 
422,  293.  21 
648,  923.  72 
298, 947.  30 
694,  882.  89 
603,  807.  82 
333,  805.  83 
59a  425.  22 
373,442.08 
1,  229,  545.  93 
16,  909.  19 
222,  467.  63 
251,  861.  43 
564,  315.  53 
189,  864  62 
536,  949.  73 
146,  925.  26 
188,81L91 
429,  99  L  19 
33a  71Z  83 
1,  210,  599.  14 
1,  555,  566.  65 
73,717.38 
1,  025,  306.  74 
1,  997,  967.  39 
,  22,  271.  62 
382,  502.  41 
99,  164  29 
358,  964  31 
357,  247.  65 
479,  344  89 
268,  650.  38 
100,  469.  80 
985.  629.  90 
848,  756.  66 
420,  073.  45 
211,447.81 
426.  6ia  29 
1,  892,  565.  61 
423,  351.  29 
22a  405.  32 
556,  55a  86 
33a  092.  23 
128.  102.  67 
709,  045.  25 
48,  004.  20 
524,  661. 07 
536,581.67 
148,  130.  03 
12,  57a  672.  93 
26.  913. 12 
123,  361.  88 
916.  721.  16 
110,432.86 
661,391.17 
36,  632. 02 
184.  297.  73 
200,  147.  41 
91,  660.  43 
250.  447. 46 
101,731.82 
1,  08a  833.  17 
120.915.79 
1.  409,  956.  75 
109,  292. 65 
771,  422.  43 


483, 

11,907, 

921, 

1,  239. 

695, 

1.  545, 

1,  349, 
74a 

1,319. 
833, 

2,  753, 

35, 

536, 

605, 

1,  246, 

420. 

1,  204 
3ia 
470, 
851. 
801, 

2,  222, 
2,  927. 

185. 

2,  057, 

3.794. 

69, 

950. 

224, 

729, 

770. 

986, 

621, 

323, 

2.  122, 

2,  168, 

823, 

567, 

1,050, 

4,161, 

974. 

408. 

1.  091. 

657. 

313, 

1,  521, 

149, 

1,  230, 
1,351, 

370, 

21,  72a 

77, 

231, 

2,  172, 
282, 

1,  528, 
99, 
41  a 
427. 
219. 
503, 
252, 

3.211. 
338. 

3,  033, 
275, 

1,668, 


266.44 
222.  78 
646.62 
344  58 
602.64 
753.  78 
544  38 
014  74 
97a  58 
755.  56 
113.54 
210.  18 
484  88 
830.  12 
33Z86 
640.  70 
671.  96 
235.  52 
902.56 
495.04 
501.  96 
273.04 
014  20 
726.98 
242.  12 
09a  48 
614  02 
943.  64 
700.08 
46a  92 
861.04 
960.  16 
150.58 
342.34 
555.66 
517.  04 
004  36 
66136 
123.46 
520.  74 
865.06 
545.60 
784  36 
973.44 
128.  70 
026.02 
710  46 
743. 62 
425.84 
378. 84 
175. 20 
139.86 
957. 14 
279.96 
487.  78 
551.86 
717.38 
221.68 
360.  20 
055.  70 
962.50 
115.64 
790.62 
662.80 
98a  64 
768.28 
586.24 


Eligible 
total 


374,  227 


1,798 
44,  301 
3,429 
4,611 
2,588 
5,751 
5,021 
2,783 
4,911 
3,  102 
10,  243 
131 
1,996 
2,254 
4.637 
1,565 
4.482 
1,  184 
1.752 
3,  168 
2,982 
8,268 
10,890 
691 
7,654 
14,116 
259 
3,538 
836 
2,714 
2,868 
3,672 
2,311 
1,203 
7,897 
a  068 
3,062 
2,  112 
3,907 
15,483 
3,627 
1,520 
4.062 
2,448 
1,165 
5,659 
557 
4,579 
5,028 
1,378 
80,840 
287 
863 
a  082 
1,051 
5,687 
371 
1,556 
1,  590  I 

815 
1,875 
938 
8,229 
1,260 
11,288 
1,026 
6,208 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


In  low- 
income 
families 


323,  070 


1.625 
36,  743 
3,258 
4,  103 
2,457 
5,022 
4.552 
2.336 
4.024 
2,888 
9,758 
126 
1,904 
2.  136 
4,280 
1,459 
4.  103 
1,089 
1.626 
2,911 
2.624 
5,789 
8,911 
658 
6,681 
12,297 
259 
3,252 
810 
2,288 
2,688 
3,404 
2,165 
1,153 
7,375 
7,471 
2,774 
1,979 
3,459 
14.633 
3.401 
1,335 
3,351 
2,254 
1,114 
4.825 
546 
4.234 
4.796 
1.239 
61.846 
267 
769 
7,559 
1,012 
5,352 
348 
1,388 
1,430 
768 
1.668 
875 
7,239 
1,207 
10,708 
902 
5,567 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


34,  190 


69 
6,111 
124 
361 
111 
261 
276 
366 
304 
92 
373 
0 
40 
74 
191 
101 
300 
49 
56 
102 
87 
851 
1,087 
20 
613 
1.741 
0 
72 
20 
333 
121 
220 
116 
47 
377 
260 
224 
40 
156 
659 
144 
135 
212 
144 
19 
264 
0 
228 
172 
21 
13,  804 
20 
42 
404  I 

32 
267  I 

112  I 

118 

36 

162 ; 

10 
618 

26 
421 

30 
339  j 


3,106 


0 

338 

0 

49 
0 

61 

0 

0 

250 

0 

39 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
452 
0 

94 
0 
0 
0 
0 

36 

19 
0 
0 
0 

50 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
335 
0 
0 
267 
0 
0 

0 

92 

757 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
247 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne^eeted 


6,118 


61 
331 
0 
32 
0 
253 
81 
0 
200 
90 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
76 
49 
1.324 
181 
0 
38 
0 
0 
119 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
95 
0 
12 
133 
94 
0 
17 
70 
0 
0 
134 
0 
33 
27 
0 
1,332 
0 
23 
88 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
22 
0 
0 
49 
71 
32 


In  foster 
homes 


RHODE  ISLAND 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $272,381 


State  total. 

Bristol...  .• 
Kent ; 

Newport.... 

fto  vidence.  .  .  .  . . 

Washington. 


$3,751,839.00 


109,  840. 64 
337,  483.  22 
553,  057. 19 
2,55a  101.21 
193,  356. 74 


$7,  236,  047. 08 


26,566 


21,  734 


3,852 


194 


230.  705.  86 
673.  323.  36 
970,  762.  32 
4,  992,  453.  02 
36a  802.  52 


847 

2,472 

3,564 

ia329 

1,354 


766 

2,038 

3,384 

14,374 

1,172 


41 

294 

125 

3,248 

144 


0 
0 
0 
194 
0 


8,743 


43 

778 

47 

6« 

20 

154 

112 

81 

133 

32 

73 

6 

32 

44 

166 

5 

64 

46 

70 

79 

222 

304 

259 

13 

228 

78 

0 

95 

6 

57 

40 

48 

30 

a 

79 

242 

64 

81 

159 

97 

82 

33 

94 

50 

32 

169 

11 

84 

.33 

26 

t,  101 

0 

29 

3! 

7 

4S 

18 

56 

«: 
11 

45 

31 
135 

27 
110 

23 
270 


7« 


40 
14C 

65 
513 

3S 


34594 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  i^ 

Preliminary  covMy  aggregate  rruzxirrmm  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc.-ConimyuA 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IFormula  rate:  >^  State  or  NaUonal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupfl  for  196S-68:  $255,341 


County 


State  total. 


Abbeville 

Ailcen 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

Barnwell 

Beaufort 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleaton 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield.. 

Clarendon 

Colleton 

Darlington 

DiUon.. 

Dorchester 

Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown.. 

Greenville 

Greenwood.., 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster..... 

Laurens 

Lee. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


$23,  803,  543.  89 


Lexington 

McCormick.., 

Marion 

Marlboro 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeburg... 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda 

Spartanburg. . 

Sumter 

Union 

Williamsburg. 
York ... 


186,  583.  07 
616,  533.  28 
218,  178.  27 
576,  547.  62 
272,  625.  37 
276,  430.  97 
353,  861.  70 

550,  756.  88 
321,  160.  68 

1,  644,  851.  15 
308,  474.  47 
310,  500.  07 
558,  924.  51 
693,  974.  38 
471,  998.  16 
775,  691.  38 
630,  820.  85 
301,  792.  79 
239,  064.  54 
306,  490.  39 
1,  198,  239.  21 

551,  485.  38 
832,  003.  51 
301,  876.  04 
314,  303.  86 
891,  157.  62 
190,  565.  63 
434,  225.  54 
247,  450.  54 
342,  649.  91 
537,  874.  34 
313,  370.  57 
114,357.92 
594,654.  41 
529,  571.  68 
285,  469.  57 
275,  066.  34 

1,  099,  839.  14 
174,  922.  08 

1,  062,  959.  68 
166,  178.  75 
870,  589.  23 
971,  073.  33 
239,  128.  94 

1,  123,  150.  95 
526,  119.  19 


$76,  154,388.98 


633,243.20 
1,963,819.94 

643,456.80 
2,  129,  790.94 

813,513.24 

829,344.32 
1,246,825.22 
1,715,  118.78 

819,896.74 
5,432,358.50 
1,022,636.70 

989.  187.16 
1,653,071.16 
2,062,636.52 
1,392,  369.02 
2,386,  152.30 
1,715,884.80 
1,  002,  720. 18 

740,  486.00 

959,312.38 

3,732,815.46 

1,603,  790.54 

3,276,522.88 

1,072.172.66 

926,628.86 

2,815,889.52 

600,815.02 

1,289,467.00 

925,096.82 

1,  154,647.48 

1,501,  143.86 

1,  149,796.02 
387,861.46 

1,732,992.58 
1,517,485.62 

950,886.16 

990,  208.52 
3,411,853.08 

744,060.76 
3,781,330.06 

566,344.12  ' 
3,  281,  629.68  '• 
2,938,452.72  i 

806,619.06  > 

2,  921,  344.94 
1,922,710.20 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


298,  247 


2,480 
7,691 
2,520 
8,341 
3,186 
3,248 
4,883 
6,717 
3,211 

21,  275 
4,005 
3,874 
6,474 
8,078 
5,453 
9.345 
6,720 
3,927 
2,900 
3,757 

14,  619 
6,281 

12,  832 
4,199 
3,629 

11,028 
2,353 
5,050 
3,623 
4,522 
5,879 
4,503 
1,519 
6,787 
5,943 
3,724 
3,878 

13,  362 
2,914 

14,809 
2,218 

12,  852 

11,508 
3,  159 

11,  441 
7,530 


In  low- 
income 
families 


296,  556 


AFDC 


2,477 
7,659 
2,520 
8,  199 
3,186 
3,245 
4,863 
6,716 
3,209 
21,091 
3,972 
3,869 
6,438 
8,041 
5,448 
9,312 
6,719 
3,924 
2,900 
3,757 
14,  575 
6,281 
12,  604 
3,939 
3,627 

11,012 
2,348 
5,019 
3,598 
4,515 
5,876 
4,467 
1,517 
6,786 
5,921 
3,714 
3,670 

13,343 
2,900 

14,716 
2,217 

12,803 

11,508 
3,157 

11,441 
7,457 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for 


State  total 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme. 
Brookings... 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix. 
Clark. . . 

Qay 

Codington 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

Fall  River... 

Faulk 

Grant. 

Grefory 

Haakon 

Hamlin 

Hand '. 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 


$13,  245,  507.  16 


66,  888.  47 

148,  663.  42 

49,  070. 39 

121,  105.  22 

136,  785.  47 

208,  829.  23 

70,  860.  52 

43,  465.  26 

39,  569.  91 

39,  235.  52 

210,  509.  27 

102,  724.  45 
55,211.23 

161,  152.  54 
91,  839.  47 
18,  324.  25 

103,  307.  50 
124,  104.  48 

66,  850. 87 
68,  121.07 
94,  865.  35 
71,  776.  79 
47,  819.  47 
47,  944.  29 

136,  640.  66 
75,  721.  07 
22,515.69 
78,  031.  75 
92,  125.  28 

105,  616.  75 
12,  356.  08 
43,  914.  29 

160,  121.35 


150,  395.  26 

339,  346.  86 
98,  816.  58 

243,  849.  70 

340,  36a  22 
457,  058.  60 
150,  395.  26 

83,  751.  52 

98,  050.  56 

89,  lia66 

436,  631.  40 

222,  145.  80 

160,  864.  20 

342,  410.  94 

221,  124.  44 

56,  940.  82 

249,  977.  86 

295,  42a  38 

177,  971.  98 

191,  505.  00 
179,  504.  02 
134,  053.  50 

93,  965.  12 
125,  88Z  62 
267,  085.  64 
174,  141.  88 

46,  471.  88 
174,  652.  56 

192,  015l  68 
185,  121.  50 

32,  172.  84 

95,  752.  50 

343,  43Z  30 


1965-66:  $255.34] 


51,  874 


47,441 


589 
1,329 
387 
955 
1,333 
1,790 
589 
328 
384 
349 
1,710 
870 
630 
1,341 
866 
223 
979 
1,  157 
697 
750 
703 
525 
368 
493 
1,046 
682 
182 
684 
752 
725 
126 
375 
1,345 


585 
1,265 
370 
945 
1,324 
1,686 
317 
297 
353 
337 
1,266 
864 
612 
1,289 
754 
218 
882 
1,114 
694 
643 
701 
522 
344 
488 
1,024 
661 
177 
682 
744 
712 
126 
340 
1,333 


1,938 


0 

49 

14 

7 

6 

88 

9 

29 

28 

12 

70 

0 

12 

30 

49 

4 

53 

28 

0 

106 
0 
0 

13 
5 

U 

19 
5 
0 
7 

13 
0 

18 

11 


0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Neglected 


17 


848 


0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
122 

30 
0 
0 

37 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 

0 

69 

255 

0 

0 

0 
18 

0 

0 

0 
21 

0 

0 

0 

0 
202 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
48 


1,931 


In  foster 
homes 


843 

3 

32 
0 

122 
0 
3 

20 
1 
2 

S2 
3 
5 

as 

0 

5 

33 
1 

3 

0 

0 

18 

0 
159 

5 

2 
16 

S 
13 
25 

7 

3 
15 

2 

1 
22 
10 

6 
19 
14 
93 

1 
49 

0 

2 

0 
25 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34595 


547 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

IS 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

16 

0 

258 

5 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

362 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

22 

0 

43 

20 

0 

0 

I 

0 

16 

28 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

1 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  haaic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Continued 

SOUTH   DAKOTA— Continued 
(Formula  rate:  J^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


Countjr 


Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury.. 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman 

McCook 

MePherson.. 
MarshaU... 

Meade 

MeUette 

Miner 

Minnehaha.. 

Moody 

Pennington.. 

Perkins ., 

Potter , 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Shannon 

Spink 

Stanley 

SuUy , 

Todd , 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth... 
Washabaugh 

Yankton 

Ziebach 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$62, 

11, 
64, 
15, 
64, 
91, 
50, 

113, 
43, 

111, 
96, 
73, 
60, 
54, 
80, 

277, 
70, 

150, 
60, 
29, 

221, 
31, 

169, 

136, 
10, 
23, 

210, 
80, 

140, 

97, 

40, 

4. 

133, 
26, 


037.46 
573.  21 
501.36 
583.83 
530.  55 
524.  02 
503.09 
123.  78 
694.  64 
051.  24 
794.04 
812.  10 
281.  61 
876.  14 
209.  12 
485.67 
155.  22 
517.  39 
585.82 
830.04 
270.  94 
55a  74 
537.  46 
707.  79 
52Z64 
432.58 
346.32 
982.62 
757.  08 
071.  55 
725.29 
325.81 
786.21 
020.31 


Maximum  amoimt 
authorized 


$126,  90a  98 

35,  747.  60 

147,  841.  86 

53,  110.  72 

173,  120.  52 

204,  527.  34 

120,  775.  82 

283,  682  74 

93,  965.  12 

256,  872.  04 

177,  971.  98 

204,  782.  68 
173,  886.  54 
119,243.78 
192,  015.  68 
679,  204.  40 
209,  123.  46 
413,  395.  46 
112,604.94 

66,  388.  40 
475,  187.  74 

88,  092.  30 
415,  438.  18 
281,  129.  34 

24,  001.  96 

58,  728.  20 
407,  777.  98 
196,  356.  46 
319,941.02 

205,  804.  04 
100,  348. 62 

21,  703. 90 

288,  789.  54 

66,  643.  74 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


497 
140 
579 
208 
678 
801 
473 

1,111 
368 

1,006 
697 
802 
681 
467 
752 

2,660 
819 

1,619 
441 
280 

1,861 
345 

1,627 

1,101 

94 

230 

1,597 
769 

1,253 

806 

393 

85 

1,131 
261 


In  low- 
income 
families 


282 
IM 
879 
208 
661 
787 
452 

1,097 
355 
992 
697 
781 
654 
419 
74S 

2,361 
810 

1,288 
438 
252 

1,632 
345 

1,078 

1,094 

88 

216 

914 

727 

1,228 

787 

357 

83 

1,059 
194 


AFDC 


0 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

9 

8 

0 

10 

5 

0 

18 

21 

45 

0 

189 

4 

294 

3 

8 

114 

0 

60 

6 

4 

12 

188 

32 

7 

18 

38 

2 

81 

67 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne^eeted 


TENNESSEE 
[Formula  rate:  H  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupQ  for  1965-86:  $256.34] 


State  total 

Anderson .... 

Bedford 

Benton.................. 

Bledsoe ............. 

Blount 

Bradley 

Campbell 

Cannon ......... ... 

CarroU 

Carter 

Cheatham. . ... 

Chester 

Claiborne 

Clay 

Cocke 

Coffee 

Crockett 

Cumberland 

Davidson 

Decatur . 

De  Kalb 

Dickson 

Dyer , 

Fayette 

Fentress ........ 

Franklin 

Gibson 

GUes 

Grainger 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Hawkins . 

Haywood 

Henderson . 

Henry 

Hickman 

Houston 

Humphreys 

Jackson 

Jefferson . 

Johnson .. 

Knox 

CXm ^2179— Part  25 


$32, 293,  76L  83 


372,  055.  09 
182,  807.  46 
101,  71ft  03 
157,  109.  80 
448,  073.  27 
245,  97Z  51 
511,  98L70 

89,  890.  97 
306,  14a  88 
378,  526  57 

63,  35a  35 
139,  030.'60 
420,  936.  68 

188,  920.  12 
374,  754.  94 
219,  117.  69 
244,  460.  31 
288,  191.  04 

1,  536.  942.  23 
lia  457.  07 

143,  807.  84 
154,  96a  95 
400,  460.  63 
798,  082.  84 
300,  456.  21 
250,  216.  59 
560,  02a  68 
302,  945.  78 
210,  906.  32 
508,  550.  37 

189,  2ia  76 
222,  57a  67 

1,  32a  90a  55 
207,  12ft  16 
436,  140.  93 
29%  444.  14 
426,  382.  12 
65a  702.  15 
23a  582.  23 

190,  010.  71 

144,  204.  34 
60,  874.  87 

110,454.71 
194.354.61 
162, 062.  71 
234,022.23 
1, 284,  415.  20 


$88, 188,  74a  30 


1,  055,  064.  88 

512,  722.  72 
257,  63a  06 
399,  607.  10 

1,  182,  99a  22 
869,  177.  36 

1,  239,  165.  02 
271,  937.  10 
737,  677.  26 
97a  207.  54 
200,  441.  90 

374,  32a  44 
1,  001,  44a  48 

39a  15ft  52 
967,  99a  94 
847,  286.  90 
625,  583.  00 
80a917.  12 
4,  805,  243.  46 
296,  96a  42 

375,  86a  48 
469,  05ft  58 

1,  001,  188.  14 

1.669,157.58 

743,  805.  42 

677,  161.  68 
1,  455,  438.  00 

766,  020.  00 

522,  425.  64 

I,  253,  464.  06 

484,  124.  64 

678,  43a  38 
3,  784,  13a  80 

456,  292.  58 
97a  7ia  22 
678,  94ft  06 
981,016.28 
1,  407,  17a  74 
577.  579.  08 

513.  99ft  42 
387,  095.  44 
167,  247.  70 
323,  005.  10 
477,  23a  46 
469,  314.  92 
538,001.38 

3,  772,  648. 50 


337,545 


4.132 
2,008 
1,009 
1,565 
4,833 
3,404 
4,853 
1,065 
2,889 
3,831 
785 
1,466 
3,922 
1,528 
3,791 
2,535 
2,450 
a  168 

18,  819 
1,163 
1,472 
1,837 
3,921 
6,537 
2,913 
2,652 
5,700 
3,000 
2,046 
4,909 
1,898 
2,657 

14,820 
1,787 
a  833 
2,659 
3,842 
5,511 
2,262 
2,013 
1,516 
655 
1,265 
1,869 
1,838 
2,107 

14,775 


334,589 


4,117 
1,993 
1,007 
1,565 
4,598 
3,289 
4,840 
1,065 
2,880 
3,776 
785 
1,450 
a  915 
1,521 
a  782 
2,523 
2,447 
a  163 

18,543 
1,158 
1,472 
1,826 
3,908 
6,531 
2.913 
2,646 
5,695 
2,996 
2,040 
4,739 
1,896 
2,641 

14,427 
1,787 
a  831 
2,653 
a  842 
5,502 
2,247 
2,008 
1,516 
855 
1,283 
1,869 
1,834 
2,107 

14,540 


£6 


212 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

112 
0 

461 
0 
0 
0 

467 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  faster 
homes 


1,864 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

185 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

181 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

342 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81 

s 
• 

0 

0 

2 

5 

IS 

14 

S 

9 

0 

S 

8 

3 

7 

93 

5 

57 

0 

0 

3 

0 

19 

2 

4 

2 

28 

10 

18 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 


1,096 


15 

16 
2 
0 

22 
9 

13 
0 
9 

20 
0 

18 
7 
7 
9 

12 
3 
5 

91 
6 
0 

11 

13 
8 
0 
6 
5 
4 
8 
9 
0 

18 

51 
0 
2 
6 
0 
9 

15 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
154 


34596 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  u^j 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  efc.— Continued 

TENNESSEE— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34) 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34597 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
families 


Lake 

Lauderdale.  . 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Loudon 

McMinn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Alitury 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry.. 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea 

Roane 

Robertson 

Rutherford 

Scott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

Shelby 

Smith 

Stewart 

Sullivan 

Sumner 

Tipton 

Trousdale 

Unicoi 

Union 

Van  Buren 

Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White 

Williamson 

Wilson 


S217,  709.  86 
472,  387  81 
286,  474.  89 
74,  574.  12 
301,  319.  75 
191,  410.  39 
340,  730.  42 
322,  231.  25 
161,  603.  13 
693,  022.  91 
292,  558.  30 
164,  677  97 
353,  65a  13 
114,  127.  01 
353,  784.  91 

324,  986.  54 
37,  147  52 

243,  402.  77 
268,  883.  67 
271,  096.  31 
88,  524.  42 
79,  208.  23 
113,132.76 
296,  898.  92 
194,  426.  90 
337,  669.  72 
291,619.46 

325.  739.  04 
300,055.  15 

65,  173.  13 
316,285.35 
3,  967,  737.  70 
156,847.69 
114,292.91 
702,  638.  14 
322,  927.  67 
575,  939.  44 
61,  632.  90 
146,  .534.  13 
141,693.82  i 
64,  801.  83  I 
217,  815.  49  I 
411,980.49 
195,  673.  19  I 
214,  760.  32  I 
258,  881.  34 
273,  637.  84 
201,  101.  58  1 


$495, 
1,  106, 
756, 
228, 
716, 
564, 
959, 
739, 
456, 
1,  740, 
735, 
435, 
946, 
237, 
879, 
959, 
93, 
617, 
704, 
670, 
210, 
218, 
324, 
847, 
572, 
850, 
783, 
917, 
795, 
196, 
842, 
11,  376, 
366, 
279, 
2,  013, 
930, 
1,  266, 
181, 
356, 
353, 
166, 
673, 
1,  305, 
525, 
620, 
606, 
708, 
623, 


870.  28 
132.  88 
572.  42 
273.  96 
228.  70 
812.08 
312.38 
975.  32 
292.  58 
652.78 
634.  54 
610.04 
290.04 
466.  20 
390.  96 
312.38 
454.  44 
922.  80 
227.  72 
267.  50 
910.  84 
315.  70 
537.  14 
473.  46 
216.  94 
282.  20 
383.  12 
436.  62 
639.  44 
101.  12 
877.  34 
163.  02 
157.  56  I 
341.  96 
100.  56  ■ 
714.  30 
997.  08 
291.  40 
454.  64 
135.22 
992.  36 
586.  92 
29a  08  i 
745.  06 
476.  20 
687.  84 
823.  84  I 
795.  62 


1,942 
4,332 
2,963 
894 
2,805 
2,212 
3,757 
2,898 
1,787 
6,817 
2,881 
1,706 
3,706 
930 
3,444 
3,757 
366 
2,420 
2,758 
2,625 
826 
855 
1,271 
3,319 
2,241 
3,330 
3,068 
3,593 
3,116 
768 
3,301 
44,553 
1.  434  I 
1,094 
7,  884  I 
3,645 
4,962  ' 

710 
1,  396  I 
1,383  [ 

654 
2,638 
5,  112  > 
2,059  i 
2,430  ' 
2,376 
2,776 
2,443 


1,941 
4,320 
2,957 
894 
2,797 
2,210 
3,751 
2,895 
1,787 
6,793 
2,879 
1,708 
3,529 
930 
3,443 
3,729 
360 
2,420 
2,758 
2,619 
826 
855 
1,271 
3,304 
2,198 
3,314 
3,061 
3.580 
3,104 
768 
3,  109 
43,  942 
1,434 
1,092 
7,866 
3,644 
4,910 
709 
1,396 
1,383 
654 
2,624 
5,085 
2,057 
2,423 
2,375 
2,645 
2,443 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
56 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


TEXAS 


[Formula  rate:  14  SUte  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Anderson.. 

Andrews 

Angelina.  . , 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong. 
Atascosa.  . . 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

BeU 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosque 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Bumet 

CaldweU. 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cameron 

Camp 

Carson 

Caw 


$70,  812,  117.  25  I     $166,  683,  39&  60  I         652,790 


647,026 


613 


375,  850.  03 
20,  165.  87 
287,  870.  05 
48,  719.  06 
19,  841.  76 
4,  734.  76 
341,695.86 
170,  163.  29 
71,091.88 
42,  487.  20 
264,  429.  33 
40.  298.  88 
360,  443.  51 
531,  228.  06 
4,  742,  0.30.  77 
29,  363.  02 
4,  444.  67 
81,992.34 
006,  290.  51 
367,  352.  51 
372,  730.  72 
59,  825.  50 
25,  258.  08 
156.  502.  13 
142,  659.  12 
191,  855.  26 
87,  947.  26 
258,  574.  84 
134,  649.  51 
40,  425.  76 
I,  753,  788.  29 
100,  134.  75 
25,  82a  09 
371,  349.  31 


765, 
56, 
723, 
155, 
66, 
15, 
774, 
366, 
190, 
99, 
578, 
87, 
745, 
1,  281, 
12,  157, 
84, 
26, 
221, 
,280, 
889, 
807, 
153, 
78, 
360, 
415, 
391, 
191, 
645, 
311. 
105, 
6,  165, 
202, 
80, 
664, 


1. 


509.32 
430  14 
378.  22 
757.  40 
133.  06 
831.  08 
956.  90 
923.  58 
994.  32 
837.94 
345.  10 
581.  62 
082  12 
296.  12 
503.  42 
772.  88 
555.  36 
890.  46 
530  10 
349.  22 
895.  76 
970.02 
314.  04 
029.40 
693.  52 
436.  22 
760.34 
499.  52 
259.  46 
966.  10 
439.64 
995.  30 
432.  10 
394.  68  I 


2,998 
221 
2,833 
610 
2S9 
62 
3,035 
1,437 
748 
391 
2,265 
343 
2,918 
5,018 
47,  613 
332 
104 
869 
5,015 
3,483 
3,164 
603 
306 
1,410 
1,628 
1,533 
751 
2,528 
1,219 
415 
24,  146 
795 
315 
2,602 


2,998 

221 

2,821 

610 

259 

62 

3,035 

1,437 

748 

331 

2,265 

343 

2,801 

5,018 

47,  190 

332 

104 

869 

5,001 

3,464 

3,164 

603 

306 

1,410 

1,625 

1,533 

681 

2,528 

1,219 

415 

24,  039 

795 

275 

2,602 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
176 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
159 
387 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
130 
0 


3,882 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

u 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

60 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

117 

u 

0 

0 

0 

63 

317 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

0 

U 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

87 

ao 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

40 

u 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


1 

12 
6 
0 
8 
% 
6 
3 
0 

24 
3 
0 
3 
0 
1 

28 
6 
0 
2 
6 
0 
0 
Q 

15 
3 

16 

7 

13 

12 

0 

33 
IBS 

0 

3 
M 

1 

> 

1 

0 

0 

0 
14 
37 

3 

7 

1 

1 

0 


1,269 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  Basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Continued 

TEXAS— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Castro — 

Chambers.. 

Cherokee 

Childress 

Clay 

Cochran 

Coke 

Coleman 

Collin 

Collingsworth. 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby - 

Culberson.... 

Dallam 

Dallas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith... 

Delta 

Denton 

De  Witt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval 

Eastland 

Ector 

Edwards 

EUis 

El  Paso 

Erath 

Falls 

Fantiin . 

Fayette 

Fisher 

Floyd 

Foard 

Fort  Bend 

Franklin 

Freestone 

Frio 

Gaines 

Galveston 

Garza. 

Gillespie 

Glasscock . 

Goliad 

Gonzales 

Gray 

Grayson , 

Gregg 

Gnmes 

Guadalupe 

Hale...' 

HaU 

Hamilton 

Hansford 

Hardeman 

Hardin 

Harris 

Harrison 

Hartley . 

H;iskell 

Hays 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hidalgo.  . 

Hill..: : 

Hockley . 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houfton 

Howiird 

Hudspeth 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Irion 

Jack 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jeff  D.ivi8 

Jefferson 

Jim  Hogg 


Ratably  reduced 

Maximum  amount 

Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 

amount 

authorized 

Eligible 

In  low- 

Delin. 

In  foster 

total 

income 
famQies 

AFDC 

quent 

Ne^eeted 

homes 

$109,  246.  38 

$238,  487.  56 

934 

934 

0 

0 

0 

0 

66,  561.  47 

176,439.94 

691 

691 

0 

0 

0 

0 

382,  129.  43 

895,  732.  72 

3,508 

3,505 

0 

0 

0 

3 

52,  39a  30 

159,  332.  16 

624 

624 

0 

0 

0 

0 

37,  565  08 

83,  240.  84 

326 

326 

0 

0 

0 

0 

40,  126.  46 

130,  989.  42 

513 

451 

0 

0 

62 

0 

20,  617.  79 

45,  705.  86 

179 

179 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107,  449.  29 

237,  976.  88 

932 

932 

0 

0 

0 

0 

294,  581.  67 

720,  824.  82 

2,823 

2,814 

0 

0 

0 

9 

57,  807.  04 

151,  671.  96 

594 

594 

0 

0 

0 

0 

203,  836.  06 

449,  909.  08 

1,762 

1,762 

0 

0 

0 

0 

103,  68a  15 

270,  660.  40 

1,060 

1,060 

0 

0 

0 

0 

114,960.37 

259,  425.  44 

1,016 

1,016 

0 

0 

0 

0 

27,  115  17 

70,  729.  18 

277 

277 

0 

0 

0 

0 

133,  630.  08 

335,  516.  76 

1,314 

1,314 

0 

0 

0 

0 

91,  27a  84 

267,  340.  98 

1,047 

1,047 

0 

0 

0 

0 

61,  826.  93 

155,  757.  40 

610 

610 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,  359.  99 

29,  619.  44 

116 

116 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,  04a  22 

63,  835.  00 

250 

250 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109,  219.  23 

271,  681.  76 

1,064 

1,063 

0 

0 

0 

1 

26,  860.  48 

53,  366.  06 

209 

209 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34,  958.  40 

92,  433.  08 

362 

362 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,276,621.  11 

8,  477,  288.  00 

33,200 

32,235 

0 

70 

571 

324 

152,  649.  79 

414,  416.  82 

1,623 

1,621 

0 

0 

0 

2 

118,20a29 

303,  343.  92 

1.188 

1,188 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79,  115  83 

174,  397.  22 

683 

683 

0 

0 

0 

0 

172,  850  61 

452,  462.  48 

1,772 

1,750 

0 

0 

22 

0 

360,  189.  29 

718,  016.  08 

2,812 

2,812 

0 

0 

0 

0 

55,  02a  62 

116,  690.  38 

457 

457 

0 

0 

0 

0 

245,  387  27 

531,  362.  54 

2,081 

2,081 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25,  360.  14 

81, 19a  12 

318 

318 

0 

0 

0 

0 

265,  231.  57 

544,  129.  54 

2,131 

2,131 

0 

0 

0 

0 

110,  929.  88 

298,  747.  80 

1,170 

1,169 

0 

0 

0 

1 

345,  705.  85 

807,  895. 76 

2,164 

a  131 

0 

0 

22 

11 

22,  176.  05 

53,621.40 

210 

210 

0 

0 

0 

0 

459,  196.  29 

994,  038.  62 

3,893 

3,813 

0 

0 

80 

0 

1.  613,  860.  07 

4,  459,  257.  76 

17,464 

17,  285 

0 

0 

95 

84 

92,  442. 73 

224,  699.  20 

880 

842 

0 

0 

38 

0 

474,295.79 

844,  920.  06 

3,309 

3,309 

0 

0 

0 

0 

279,947.11 

587,  537.  34 

2,301 

2,300 

0 

0 

0 

1 

309,761.12 

680,  991.  78 

2,667 

2,665 

0 

0 

0 

» 

94,  505. 33 

194,  31a  74 

761 

761 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

91,095.01 

266,  830.  30 

1,045 

1,045 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38,  800. 16 

81,  453.  46 

319 

319 

0 

0 

0 

0 

496,  429.  22 

1,  077,  024.  12 

4,218 

4,218 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60,  209. 38 

141,  203. 02 

553 

553 

0 

0 

0 

0 

273,  649.  29 

485,  9i2.  02 

1,903 

1,871 

0 

0 

32. 

0 

255,  515. 16 

509,  91  a  98 

1,997 

1,997 

0 

0 

0 

0 

79.  158. 35 

175,  673.  92 

688 

684 

0 

0 

0 

4 

811,216.74 

1,908,921.84 

7,476 

7,403 

0 

0 

57 

18 

38.  884. 75 

9a  709.  78 

367 

367 

0 

0 

0 

0 

50,  301. 67 

188,  696.  26 

739 

739 

0 

0 

0 

0 

178.60 

5,  362. 14 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

109,444.31 

195,  845.  78 

767 

767 

0 

0 

0 

0 

326,  438.^ 

661,  841.  28 

2.592 

2,592 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100,  261.  38 

226,  231.  24 

886 

886 

0 

0 

0 

0 

353,  586.  75 

932,  757.  02 

a  653 

a  648 

0 

0 

0 

5 

503,  663.  74 

1,  182,  479.  54 

4.631 

4.631 

0 

0 

0 

0 

218.  951. 55 

500,  466.  40 

1,960 

1.960 

0 

0 

0 

0 

284.  072. 91 

691,  971.  40 

2.710 

2,710 

0 

0 

0 

0 

287,  584. 97 

807.  129.  74 

3,161 

a  155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

81.  925. 93 

185,  887.  52 

728 

728 

0 

0 

0 

6 

64,  729. 67 

189,  462.  28 

742 

742 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18,181.67 

50,  301.  98 

197 

197 

0 

0 

0 

0 

73,775.11 

184,  100.  14 

721 

721 

0 

0 

0 

0 

196,  451. 16 

461,  399.  38 

1.807 

1,807 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,120,981.04 

12,  389,  352.  14 

4a  521 

47,750 

0 

132 

344 

295 

605,  665.  23 

1,  354,  068  02 

5.303 

5,303 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4,  394. 34 

10,  46a  94 

41 

41 

0 

0 

0 

0 

117.890.01 

264,  787  58 

1.037 

1,037 

0 

0 

0 

0 

256,  585. 15 

576,  047  04 

2,256 

2,256 

0 

0 

0 

0 

19,  808. 89 

40,  854.  40 

160 

160 

0 

0 

0 

0 

290,  771.  48 

606,  432.  50 

2.375 

2,375 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3,  867.  718. 96 

8,  650,  66a  86 

33.879 

3a  861 

0 

0 

0 

18 

293,  026. 44 

649,  840.  30 

2.545 

2,482 

0 

0 

63 

0 

170,  396. 31 

480,  805.  22 

1,883 

1,883 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35.631.45 

88,  347  64 

346 

346 

0 

0 

0 

0 

183,  140.  80 

421,311.00 

1,650 

1,650 

0 

0 

0 

0 

384,  420.  14 

726,  442.  30 

2,845 

2,845 

0 

0 

0 

0 

135,  488.  46 

399,  607.  10 

1,565 

1,565 

0 

0 

0 

0 

23.  435. 47 

76,  857.  34 

301 

301 

0 

0 

0 

0 

354,  473.  20 

740,  741.  34 

2,901 

2,696 

0 

0 

204 

1 

57,  449.  61 

145,  799.  14 

571 

571 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2,315.66 

20,  937.  88 

82 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21,672.17 

82,  219.  48 

322 

322 

0 

0 

0 

0 

144.774.38 

352,  879.  88 

1,382 

1,382 

0 

0 

0 

• 

232,  762. 31 

584,  728.  60 

2,290 

2,289 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9,  085.  89 

39,  577.  70 

155 

155 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,  210,  443.  55 

2,  909,  854.  64 

11,396 

11,353 

0 

0 

17 

28 

83,  892. 42 

206,  059.  38 

807 

807 

0' 

0 

0 

0 

34598 
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County 


Jim  Wells... 

Joluison 

Jones 

Karnes 

Kaufman 

KendaU 

Kenedy 

Kent 

Kerr 

Kimble 

King 

Kinney 

Kleberg 

Knox 

Tfftmar 

Lamb 

Lampasas 

LaSaUe 

Lavaca 

Lee 

Leon 

Liberty 

Limestone 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak 

Llano 

Loving 

Lubbock 

Lvnn 

NfcCuUock... 

McLennan 

McMuUen.... 

Madison 

Marion 

Martin 

Maaon 

Matagorda 

Maverick 

Medina 

Menard 

Midland 

Milam 

Milta 

MitcheU 

Montague 

Montgomery.. 

Moore 

Morris 

Motley 

Nacogdoches.. 

Navarro 

Newton 

Nolan 

Nueces 

Ochfltree 

Oldham 

Orange 

Palo  Pinto 

Panola 

Parker, 

Parmer 

PecOB 

Polk 

Potter 

Presidio 

Rains 

Randall 

Reagan 

Real.. 

Red  River.... 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

Rockwall 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  Au^stine. 

San  Jacmto 

San  Patricio 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford.... 

Shelby 

Sherman 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


$557,  482.  44 

123,649.92 

125,  083.  40 

296,  264.  34 

291,219.22 

26,  782.  08 

20,  506. 99 

13,  285.  54 

70,  384.  35 

35,  964. 31 
7,  213.  18 

36,  747.  69 
314,  398. 15 

80,  742.  12 

444,  680.  32 

197,  570.  56 

87,  775.  31 

175,  242.  20 

337,  126.  41 

156,  564.  46 

201,  921.  53 

366,  945.  21 

268,961.14 

10,  500.  26 

114,661.07 

35,716.50 

102.06 

697,  056.  65  ' 

93,  727.  20 

85,  322.  64 

944,  919.  87 

12,  680.  77 

129,  798.  92 

169,  620.  37 

20,  693. 40 

44,  053.  96 

327,  902.  59 

329,800.11 

233,  401.  58 

44,  582.  66 

196,124.02 

322,411.11 

39,  983.  04 

128,  689. 90 

90,  330.  26 

302,096.01 

25,190.96 

118,845.58 

34,  448.  34 

331,645.67 

430, 740.  76 

197,  486.  90 

79,  554. 99 

2,036,213.76 

20,285.40 

9,401.72 

285,  834.  35 

120,470.02 

262,  012. 77 

103,  962. 18 

43,  626. 16 

59,816.29 

223,  79S.  05 

336,811.64 

68,  589. 12 
50,  757.  32 

69,  765. 12 
16,  495.  61 
38,416.98 

267,  709.  75 
164,036.41  I 
146,717.69 

4,  172.  74  I 
348,  721. 57  ' 
88.356.89  I 
168,350.11  ! 
421,247.77  ! 
111,620.64 
118,866.67 
142,  342. 45  J 
788,  764. 90  i 

94,  114.34 
10,  822.  74 

95,  074.  47  I 
13,437.93  I 

308,  992.  65 

9,  197.  60  I 
626,787.29 

24,  365. 07  [ 
517,  648. 39  I 


$1,  204, 
393, 
339, 
620, 
683, 
89, 
47, 
24, 
303. 
74, 
17, 
78, 
781, 
184, 
874, 
563, 
225, 
310, 
686, 
303, 
411, 
857, 
563, 
28, 
281, 
90, 
3, 
1,  833, 
258, 
219. 
2,240, 
26, 
223, 
321, 
67, 
108, 
681, 
719, 
574, 
94, 
534, 
638, 
120, 
263, 
229, 
674. 
56, 
230, 
72, 
774, 
903, 
395, 
231, 
4.  867, 
50, 
24, 
725, 
279, 
530, 
313, 
148, 
168, 
495, 
856, 
164, 
100, 
151, 
43, 
79, 
550, 
430, 
323, 
13, 
616, 
174, 
346, 
913, 
280, 
323. 
270, 
1,  744, 
177, 
52, 
225, 
43, 
721, 
18, 
1,541, 
51, 
1,014, 


694.  12 
989.  62 
857.  54 
731.54 
034.  50 
879.  68 
237.90 
767.  98 
761.32 
048.  60 
363.  12 
134.  04 
340.  40 
355.  48 
028.  82 
024.  70 
465.  22 
493.  44 
353.  92 
599.  26 
863.  42 
687.06 
790.  72 
598.  08 
448.  76 
901.  04 
064.08 
851.88 
404.  08 
847.  74 
353.16 
044.  68 
933. 18 
473.06 
409.76 
OOa  82 
502.  46 
037.44 
770.  34 
731,14 
171.28 
094.66 
391.34 
510.88 
295.32 
352.  94 
685.  48 
316.68 
261.  22 
446.22 
648.26 
266.  32 
338.04 
035.  74 
301. 98 
767. 98 
420. 94 
086.62 
085.84 
046.84 
607.88 
269.06 
359.  60 

665.  70 
438.96 
348.  62 
161.28 
407. 80 

666.  08 
513.04 
758.58 
771.12 
533.02 
646.10 
907.90 
496.38 
861.86 
618.66 
260.44 
149.72 
993.56 
716.64 
855.38 
975.90 
918.48 
080.16 
639.82 
232.24 
323.34 
465.82 


Eligible 
total 


4,718 
1.543 
1,331 
2,431 
2,675 
352 
185 
97 
798 
290 
68 
306 
3,060 
722 
3,423 
2,205 
883 
1,216 
2,688 
1,189 
1,613 
3,359 
2,208 
112 
1,114 
356 
12 
7,182 
1,012 
861 
8,774 
102 
877 
1,259 
264 
423 
2,669 
2,816 
2,251 
371 
2,092 
2,499 
401 
1,032 
898 
2,641 
222 
902 
283 
3,033 
3,539 
1,548 
906 
19,061 
197 
97 
2,841 
1,093 
2.076 
1,226 
582 
659 
1,940 
3,355 
644 
393 
592 
170 
312 
2,156 
1,687 
1,268 
53 
2,  415 
685 
1,357 
3,579 
1,099 
1,266 
1,058 
6,834 
696 
207 
885 
172 
2,824 
73 
6.036 
201 
3,973  i 


In  low- 
income 
families 


4.718 
1,543 
1,331 
2,431 
2,675 
351 
185 
97 
797 
290 
68 
306 
3,060 
720 
3,422 
2,205 
883 
1,216 
2,688 
1,189 
1,613 
3,359 
2,208 
112 
1,114 
356 
12 
7,003 
1,012 
861 
8,370 
102 
877 
1,259 
264 
423 
2,668 
2,816 
2,247 
371 
2,080 
2,499 
401 
1,032 
898 
2,641 
222 
902 
283 
3,031 
3,465 
1,548. 
902 
18,968 
193 
97 
2,837 
1,093 
2,075 
1,146 
574 
659 
1,940 
2,966 
644 
393  I 
513 
170 
312 
2,156  I 
1,687  I 
1,268  i 

53 

2,415 

685 

1,357 

3,579 

,099 


1,266 


,058 

,832 

660 

207 

883 

172 

2,824 

72 

6,020 

201 

3,973 


AFDC 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

t) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  i 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0' 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
348 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

146 
0 
0 

400 
0 
0 
0 
0 

oi 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

71 
0 
0 

46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

70 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3S 
0 
0 
4 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

1 
• 

4 
« 

0 
0 

• 
• 

8 

0 
0 

0 

a 

% 

0 
4 

47 
4 
0 
4 
0 
L 
0 
8 
0 
0 
41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
M 
0 
• 
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County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher ...... 

Tarrant 

Tsylor 

Terrell 

Terry 

Throckmorton.  .  . 

Titus 

Tom  Green 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

Val  Verde 

VanZandt 

Victoria 

Walker 

WaUer 

Ward 

Washington 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita , 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

Williamson... 

Wilson 

Wmkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum ... 

Young 

Zapata 

lavala 


$33,  979.  19 

10,  713. 57 

37,  140. 08 

15,  880. 71 

55,  420. 32 

2,001,815.65 

300,  345.  53 

34,  789.  00 

84,969.76 

8,  516.  29 

132,  084. 89 

359,  003.  06 

1,  060,  510. 12 

131,  101. 10 

138,  488.  70 
212,113.98 

22,  822. 88 
199,  814. 55 
268,  508.  05 
185,431.86 
406,  747. 56 
205,  445. 35 

139,  889. 31 
43,  405. 50 

328,039.60 

1,213,215.73 

544,  205. 86 

43,  203.  01 

372,  424.  00 

98,  522.  20 

426,  849. 81 

447,  233.  56 

222,  931. 94 

30,  768. 88 

91,  922.  77 

146,  725. 25 

29,  959.  75 

49,  647. 96 

112,  177. 18 

285,  103. 39 


$87,326.28 
20,  427.20 
65,622.38 
78,389.38 
191,760.34 
4,990,620.30 
767,  552.  04 
72,  771.  90 
296,  705.  08 
17,  618.  46 
331,  43L  32 
944,  758.  00 
2,  863,  638.  10 
243,  594.  36 
353,  645  90 
465,  229.  48 
63,  324.  32 
479,  783.  86 
598,  772  30 
422,  077.  02 
998,  379.  40 
459,  356.  66 
274,  235  16 
132,  266.  12 
666, 182  06 
2,  468,  371.  78 
1,  170,  478  56 
92,177.74 
988,  165.80 
261,468.16 
960,589.08 
1,  091,  578.50 
440,206.16 
73,  537.92 
233,  380.76 
343,432.30 
73,  537.92 
144.  777.78 
219,592.40 
693,  758.78 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


342 
80 
257 
307 
751 
19,545 
3,006 
285 
1,162 
69 
1,298 
3,700 
11,215 
954 
1,385 
1,822 
248 
1,879 
2,345 
1,653 
3,910 
1,799 
1,074 
518 
2,609 
9,667 
4,584 
361 
3,870 
1,024 
3,762 
4,275 
1,724 
288 
914 
1,345 
288 
667 
860 
2,717 


In  lOWr 

income 
familiea 


342 
80 
257 
307 
751 
19,138 
2,881 
284 
1,162 
69 
1,298 
3,626 
11,130 
954 
1,385 
1,821 
248 
1,879 
2,344 
1,653 
3,887 
1,799 
1,074 
518 
2,609 
9,634 
4,580 
361 
3.855 
.1,024 
3.762 
4.165 
1.724 
288 
914 
1.344 
288 
567 
860 
2,717 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Netfeeted 


In  fetter 
homes 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


UTAH 
[Formula  rate:  H  8tote  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


.SUte  total. 


Beaver 

Box  Elder.. 

Cache 

Carbon... 

Daggett 

Davis 

Duchesne... 
Emery.. 

Garfield 

Grand . 

Iron 

Juab 

Kane ... 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich... 
Salt  Lake..I 
San  Juan... 

Sanpete . 

Sevier 

Summit. . 
Tooele... 
Dinteh. 
Utah...."" 

Wasatch 

Washington. 

"ayne.. 

Weber..""" 


$2,  945,  994. 95 


$5,925,164.70 


6,  857. 37 

53,  427.  21 
106.  821.  20 

88,  748. 89 

3,  491. 00 
140,  308. 13 

57,  190. 28 

54,  813.  79 
11,887.82 
17,809.35 
30,  601. 52 
20,  299. 62 
11,199.95 
83, 918.  21 

4,  873. 03 
13,  562. 31 

11,  893.  24 
1, 106,  045.  54 

131,901.33 
71,  025. 09 
59,381.54 

12,  255. 85 

52,  067.  99 
66,653.85 

315,997.68 
12,  758. 07 

53,  865. 82 
25,  575. 63 

320,  763. 64 


22,  469.92 

113,  115.62 

220,  613.76 

186,908.88 

8,  170.88 

254,  829.32 

133,  287.48 

121,797.18 

43,  407.80 

31,406.82 

65,877.72 

64,856.36 

25,023.32 

190,228.30 

12,  000.98 

31,406.82 

29,364.10 

2,049,103.50 

228,784.64 

167,247.70 

116.  179.70 

48,514.60 

133.  542  82 

163,  92a  28 

637,  073.  30 

47,  74&  58 

143,  756.  42 

49,  791.  30 

584,  72&  60 


23,205 


88 
443 
864 
732 
32 
998 
522 
477 
170 
123 
258 
254 
98 
745 
47 
123 
115 

8,025 
896 
655 
455 
190 
523 
642 

2,495 
187 
563 
195 

2,290 


21,461 


87 
413 
841 
696 
32 
913 
510 
477 
170 
121 
238 
253 
87 
739 
47 
123 
115 

7,118 
819 
650 
454 
188 
507 
581 

2,299 
180 
551 
195 

2,057 


896 


0 

16 
7 
6 
0 

50 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 
5 
0 
0 
0 
490 

51 
0 
0 
0 

10 
9 

95 

0 

0 

0 

141 


VERMONT 
.[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total. 


Addison 

Bennington. 
Caledonia.  . 
Chittenden. 


$1,  641, 921.  01 


111,594.86 

59,  929. 31 

125,  905.  57 

254,  457. 59 


$4,  216,  94a  10 


16,  515 


326,  324.  52 
164,  949.  64 
323,  005  10 
583,  707.  24 


15.296 


182 


1,278 

1.213 

22 

646 

619 

8 

1,265 

1,228 

6 

2,286 

1.885 

54 

0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

382 

103 

0 

0 

0 

0 

64 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

a 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
15 
0 
0 
110 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


25 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


252 


0 

0 

0 

115 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
35 
23 
1 
0 
0 
0 
10 
50 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
38 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 


1 

14 

16 

30 
0 

35 
7 
0 
0 
2 

30 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
392 

26 
5 
1 
2 
6 

52 

101 

7 

12 
0 

03 


785 


43 

10 

31 

232 


34600 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE  December  1,  196? 

Preliminary  county  atjyierjate  maximum  bofdc  grants  for  fiscal  year  1068,  etc. — Continued 

VERMONT— Continued 
[Formula  rate:  J^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Essex 

Franklin 

Grand  Isle.. 

Lamoille 

Orange 

Orleans 

Rutland 

Washington. 
Windham... 
Windsor 


$18,323.62 

198,751.99 

27,  560.  28 

50,  235.  65 

75,  635.  49 

162,  139. 80 

191,  946.  17 

133,  779.  21 

109,  234. 13 

122,  427.  34 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


S55,  ISa  44 
518,  340.  20 
62,  55&  30 
167,  503.  04 
234,  402.  12 
364,  625  52 
473,911.04 
338,  325  50 
276,  533.  22 
327,  601.  22 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
tncomc 
families 


216 

2,030 

245 

656 

918 

1,428 

1,856 

1,325 

1,083 

1,283 


19S 

1,980 

238 

588 

878 

1,361 

1.790 

1,252 

857 

1,208 


AFDC 


6 

0 

7 

7 

0 

7 

20 

15 

0 

30 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


VIRGINIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


SUte  total I       $26,172,518.87         $70,480,478.84 


276,  026 


268,  565 


299 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alleghany 

Amelia 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Arlington 

Augusta 

Bath 

Bedford 

Bland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Craig 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dickenson 

Dinwiddle 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene 

Greensville 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

HeniT 

Highland 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City 

King  and  Queen. 

King  George 

King  William... 

Lancaster 

Lee. 


Loudoim 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Madison 

Mathews 

Mecklenburg 

Middlesex 

Montgomery 

Nansemond 

Nelson 

New  Kent 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page 


344,  629.  92 
170,  498.  64 
89,  793.  48 
118,  127.69 
118,246.07 

96,  032.  25 
162,241.62 
201,  940.  45 

45,  410.  05 
223,  584.  90 

74,  547. 95 
111,578.96 
318,  908.  85 
558,  392.  89 
194,  905.  62 
228,  152.  83 
127,  959.  36 
206,  738.  08 

46,  867.  41 
203,  476. 24 

131,  739. 81 
50,351.38 
38,  956.  43 

117,264.63 
133,  160.  01 
313,  323.  69 
192,  342.  75 

62,  033. 99 
338,751.66 
193,533.01  i 

98,  693.  98  ' 

70,  483.  90  I 

239,  573.  39  ! 

97,  195. 18 
172,  934. 99  I 

98,683.51  I 

82,981.69  I 
170,  492.  89 

37,  977.  38  ' 
307,  881 .  22  ' 
591,412.96 
107,  864.  65 
157,  544.  17  ! 
207,301.30  I 

35,541.95 
136,  297.  32 

63,  635. 00 
54,  843. 79  I 
40,  084.  94  j 
74,861.95  ' 
80,  329.  75 

666,  906.  85 
191,301.95 

132,  164.  11 
172,536.37 
103,  662.  24  , 

34,  218.  85 
627,  280.  35 

73,011.37 
205,  696.  89 
371,  655.  50 
164,  477. 35 

28,311.27 
255,  874.  23 
263,  222.  90 

92,  824.  18 
168,  414.  94 
115,  169.48 
127,  814.  01  I 


981,271.62 
546,  938.  28 
254,  829.  32 
354,  156.  58 

357,  476.  00 
252,  275.  92 
467,  016.  86 
685,  332.  56 
115,924.36 
671,  033.  52 
189,717.62 
340,  623.  56 
847,  984.  14 

1,  558,  084.  68 
484,379.98 
625,  327.  66  . 
363,  604.  16 
690,  439.  36 
164,  ISa  62 
462,  165. 40 
399,351.76 
180,  525. 38  I 

93,  965  12 
374,  328  44 
331,  942.  00 
824,  492  86 
523,  447.  00 

193,  803.  06 
912,  585  16  1 
597,  495  60 
286,  236.  14  ' 
216,  272.  98  ! 

675,  629.  64  I 
325,  558  50  I 
426,  673.  14  t 
256,  361.  36 
256,  106.  02 
520,  893.  60 
162,  651.  58 
838,  281.  22 

1.407,944.  76 

358,  497.  36 
464,  71&  80 

676,  651.  00 
105,  455  42 
423,  609.  06 
201,  7ia  60 
173,  375  86  • 
110,817.56  ' 

194.  824.  42  ' 
237,  210.  86 

1,  402,  327.  28 
534,  937.  30 
429,  737.  22 
459,  867.  34 
244,  360.  38 
109,  030.  18 

1,  470,  75&  40 
198,  399.  18 
594,  686.  86 

1,  003,  230  86 
433,  567.  32 

94,  986.  48 
748,  146.  20 
654,  691.  76 
302,  833.  24  I 
425Lfi51.  78 
30a790.  52 
366)yB23.  58 


3,843 

2,  142 
998 

1,387 
1,400 

988 
1,829 
2,684 

454 
2,628 

743 
1,334 
3,321 
6,102 
1,897 
2,499 
1,424 
2,704 

643 
1,810 
1,564 

707 

368 
1,466 
1,300 
3,229 
2,050 

759  . 

3,  574  ; 
2,340  I 
1,  121 

847 
2,646  ; 
1,  275  I 
1,  671  I 
1,004 
1,003 
2,040  , 

637  ' 
3,283 
5,  514 
1,404  < 

1,  820 
2,650 

413 
1,659 
790  , 
679 
434 
763  I 
929 
5,492  I 
2,095  ; 
1,683  I 
1,801 
957 
427 
5,760 
777 
2,329 
3,929 
1,698 
372 

2,  930  i 
2,564  ' 
1,186  I 
1,667  : 
1,  178 
1,437  I 


3,836 
2,093 

932 
1,384 
1,385 

984 
1,652 
2,642 

446 
2,572 

743 
1,325 
3,318 
5,821 
1,888 
2,407 
1,396 
2,663 

639 
1,800 
1,433 

701 

364 
1,444 
1,290 
3,214 
2,043 

735 
3,090 
2,246 
1,  121 

834 
2,638 
1,241 
1,M9 

997 

994 
2,033 

626 
3,241 
5^497 
1,372 
1,584 
2,624 

412 
1,642 

779 

671 

432 

760 

928 
5,455 
1,974 
1,660 
1,799 

943 

426 
5,748 

776 
2,302 
3,833 
1,691 

362 
2,859 
2,553  I 
1,182 
1,649  I 
1.150 
1,417  I 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
49 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
182 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
127 
0 


1,326 


0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

64 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

275 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

154 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

39 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 
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11 
so 

0 
61 
30 
60 
46 
58 
99 
45 


5,836 


7 

39 

2 

3 

15 

4 

128 

42 

8 

56 

0 

9 

3 

6 

9 

43 

28 

6 

4 

10 

73 

6 

4 

22 

10 

12 

7 

24 

292 

94 

0 

13 

8 

34 

22 

7 

9 

7 

U 

4 

17 

32 

82 

28 

1 

17 

11 

8 

3 

S 

1 

37 

83 

23 

3 

14 

1 

U 
1 

37 

71 

7 

10 
71 
11 
4 
18 
38 
30 


Prelimmary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  c<c.— Continued. 

VIRGINIA— ConUnued 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


County 


Patrick . 

Pittsylvania . 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George 

Prince  William 

Princess  Anne 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell. 

Scott 

Shenandoah...... 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spotsylvania 

SUfford 

Surry 

Sussex 

Taiewell 

Warren 

Washington 

Westmoreland 

Wise 

Wythe 

York 

.Mexandria  City 

Bristol  City 

Buena  Vista  City 

Charlottesville  City... 

Clifton  Forge  City 

Colonial  Heights  City, 

Covington  City 

Danville  City 

Falls  Church  City.... 
Fredericksburg  City.. 

Galax  City 

Hampton  City  . 

Harrisonburg  City 

Hopewell  City 

Lvnchburg  City 

Martinsville  City ^ 

Newport  News  City.i, 

Norfolk  City 

Norton  City 

Petersburg  City 

Portsmouth  City 

Radford  City 

Richmond  City 

Roanoke  City 

South  Norfolk  City. 

Staunton  City 

Suffolk  City 

Virginia  Beach  City. 
Waynesboro  City... 
Williamsburg  City  . 

Winchester  City 

South  Boston  City.. 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$121,309.16 
775,  187. 81 

53,  620.  86 
163,  012. 93 

70,  060. 96 
130,  668. 67 
436,  014.  23 
187,  170. 44 

52,  259. 97 

51,555  08 
236,  445.  25 
166,420.02 
221,240.92 
381,  115  47 
441,092.06 
106,  495. 34 
241,751.12 
442,  984.  53 

84,  113.56 
62,  842. 75 

113,112.14 
243,  053.  62 
534,  571.  96 

78,  473.  08 
445,  364. 65 
117,728.03 
532,  263.  68 
253,  708.  62 

68,  419.  48 
173,  761. 68 
120,  276. 74 

28,  756. 80 

85,  328. 40 
24,  471. 80 
18,  614.  48 
34,  690.  68 

257,451.96 

19,346.35 

52,  227. 93 

34,  164. 90 

199,  786. 97 

$47,  220. 51 

64,  397.  56 

240,  348. 46 

81,  536.  85 

476,  502.  59 

2,  103,  227.  55 

64,  518. 95 

272,771.65 

744,  880.  55 

24,  795.  25 

I,  336,  245.  64 

469,  280.  33 

158,  503. 98 

61,  210.  72 

58,  776.  66 

37,  414.  45 

36,  392.  53 

8,  904.  54 

43,  042. 12 

47,  963.  53 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$417,  480  90 

2,  012,  845  22 
179,  759.  36 
429,  481.  88 
215,  506.  96 
443,  270.  24 

1,  121,  70a  62 
578,  089.  76 
152,  693.  32 
151,  416.  62 
684,  055  86 
454,  760.  54 

723,  63a  56 
939,  395  86 
990,  463.  86 
345,  985.  70 
666,  437.  40 

1,  106,  388.  22 
247,  169.  12 
179,504.  02 
257,  893.  40 
610,  517.  94 

1,411,519.52 
207,  336.  08 

1,  147,  242.  62 
365,  136.  20 

1,  350,  493.  26 

724,  399.  58 
217,  549.  68 
505,  317.  86 
314,  57&  88 

92,  68&  42 

262,  744.  86 

61,  281.  60 

52.  344.  70 

85.  283.  56 

744,  316.  10 

46,  982.  56 

148.  097.  20 

122,  307.  86 

02S,  647.  08 

129,  712. 72 

171,  333. 14 

719,  548. 12 

282,  150.  70 

1, 303,  000.  02 

4, 940,  318.  32 

141, 458. 36 

741,  252. 02 

1,824,914.98 

74,  048.  60 

3,  288,  523. 86 
1,  277,  976.  70 

373,  307.  08 
189,  206. 94 
161,630.22 

84,  006.  86 
110,817.56 

20,  427. 20 
141,969.04 
169,  035.  08 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


1,635 

7,883 

704 

1,682 

844 

1,736 

4,393 

2,264 

598 

593 

2,679 

1,781 

2,834 

3,679 

3,879 

1,355 

2,610 

4,333 

068 

703 

1,010 

2,391 

5,528 

812 

4,493 

1,430 

5,289 

2,837 

852 

1,979 

1,232 

363 

1,029 

240 

205 

334 

2,915 

184 

580 

479 

2,462 

508 

671 

2,818 

1,105 

5,103 

19,348 

554 

2,903 

7,147 

290 

12, 879 

5,005 

1,462 

741 

633 

329 

434 

80 

556 

662 


In  low- 
income 
families 


1,626 

7,710 

691 

1,675 

837 

1,632 

4,393 

2,242 

582 

573 

2,369 

1,761 

2,787 

3,653 

3,852 

1,327 

2,564 

4,308 

941 

681 

1,010 

2,391 

5,503 

799 

4,440 

1,417 

5,274 

2,772 

842 

1,827 

1,  163 

359 

977 

233 

193 

332 

2,788 

166 

549 

478 

2,392 

483 

652 

2,452 

1,093 

4,829 

18,758 

552 

2,854 

7,001 

284 

11,826 

4,670 

1,390 

726 

623 

240 

411 

76 

652 

644 


AFDC 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 


DeUn- 
quent 


WASHINQTON 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $283.77] 


State  total 

Adams 

Asotin 

Benton.. 

Chelan 

Clallam ""' 

Clark 

Columbia    . 

Cowlitz '..". 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin. .IIW 

Garfield 

Grant 

G.'ays  Harborlll! 

Island- 

•isfferson 

King .'. 

Kitsap 


$10,  638,  764.  00  |       $21, 343, 760.  55 


76,  215 


47, 

44, 

241, 

167, 

123, 

287, 

15. 

216, 

46, 

12, 

160. 

5, 

224, 

264, 

83, 

48, 

2.538, 

310, 


434. 50 
754.23 
843.  80 
460.  97 
380.38 
059.  33 
923.  17 
715.  79 
532  10 
394. 83 
575.21 
580.90 
007.29 
040.34 
293.  98 
123  40 
169.  67  , 
056.  81  I 


111,521.61 

77,  185.  44 
490,  638. 33 
324,916.65  I 
276,391.98  I 
590,  809.  14  I 

36,  606.  33 
405,  746.  19 
135,  358.  29 

54,  200.  07 
295,  404.  57 

10,  783. 26 
493,  476.  03 
476,  449.  83 
148,  127.  94 
103,  292.  28 
4,  520,  456.  10 
560,  729.  62 


393 
273 

1,729 

1,145 
974 

2,082 
129 

1,747 
477 
191 

1,041 
38 

1,739 

1,679 

522 

364 

15,930 

1,976  I 


62,082 


379 
216 

1,388 

1,008 
844 

1,700 
115 

1,502 

419 

174 

866 

36 

1,418 

1,359 

507 

309 

13,008 

1,722 


9,169 


13 
47 

242 
93 
48 

212 
10 

116 
40 
12 

128 
0 

295 

245 

12 

31 

1,738 

ISO 


In  foster 

Netjected 

homes 

0 

« 

161 

13 

0 

10 

0 

7 

0 

7 

0 

104 

0 

0 

0 

22 

0 

16 

0 

20 

215 

80 

0 

20 

0 

47 

0 

26 

0 

27 

0 

28 

0 

46 

0 

25 

0 

27 

0 

22 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

13 

0 

53 

0 

13 

0 

15 

45 

20 

0 

10 

0 

152 

26 

43 

0 

4 

0 

52 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

2 

0 

127 

0 

18 

0 

31 

0 

1 

0 

62 

0 

25 

0 

19 

126 

240 

0 

12 

0 

274 

0 

580 

0 

2 

0 

4S 

20 

8S 

0 

6 

0 

1.053 

80 

805 

0 

72 

0 

a 

0 

10 

0 

89 

0 

C3 

0 

4 

0 

0 

° 

.1.8 

174 

486 

3,304 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

82 

P 

46 

124 

0 

0 

i 

0 

18 

Ul 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

5 

0 

11 

36 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

24 

76 

172 

937 

0 

0 

104 

34602 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE  December  1,  mj 

Prelimiruiry  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  fw  fscal  year  1968,  cte.— Continued 

WASHINGTON— Continued 
[FonnuU  rate:  %  Sute  or  NattoniU  avenge  current  expenditure  per  pupO  for  196S-M:  $283,771 


County 


Kittitu 

KUckiUt 

Lewis 

Lincoln .. 

Mason 

Okanogan... 

Pacific 

Pen  Oreille.. 

Pierce 

San  Juan 

Skagit 

Skamania 

Snohomish... 

Spokane 

Stevens 

Thurston 

Wahkiakum. 
Walla  WaUa. 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

Yakima 


RaUbly  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
autboriied 


$86, 
61, 

194. 
27, 
51, 

176, 

85, 

39, 

1. 124, 

12, 

169, 
15, 

662, 
1.  027, 

138, 

264, 
14, 

160, 

283, 

50, 

1,154, 


446.15 

405.27 
53&81 
192.54 
937.28 
524  36 
754.78 
747.  78 
345.  56 
249.  70 
47&  38 
734.  42 
382.49 
187.  68 
867.09 
240.  92 
125.40 
195.44 
61&21 
879.  13 
561.91 


$205, 733.  25 

122,  588. 64 

430,  479. 09 

60,  726. 78 

114.643.08 

343,  361.  70 

160,  613.  82 

97,  900.  65 

2,  364,  087.  87 

34,  336.  17 

426,  79a  08 

36,  89a  10 

1,  297,  396.  44 

1,  946,  662.  20 

322,  646.  49 

503,  124.  21 

52,  497.  45 

338,  537.  61 

568,  107.  54 

118,  33Z09 

2,596,211.73 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


In  low- 
income 
famUiea 


725 

432 
1,517 

214 

404 
1,210 

566 

345 
8,331 

121 
1,504 

130 
4,572 
6,860 
1,137 
1,773 

185 
1.193 
2,002 

417 
9,149 


614 

392 

1,390 

213 

357 
1,110 

505 

313 
7,162 

118 
1,373 
98 
3,653 
5,349 
1,046 
1,397 

169 

955 
1,617 

381 
6,900 


APDC 


62 

19 

73 

0 

23 

52 

40 

25 

805 

0 

97 

25 

612 

1,081 

69 

279 

3 

183 

280 

23 

1,977 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

83 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 


Neglected 


WEST  VIRGINIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoun . 

Clay 

Doddridge.. 

Favette 

Giuner 

Grant 

Greenbrier.. 
Hampshire.. 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha... 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

McDowell 

Marion 

Marshall 

Mason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Mingo 

Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton.  . 
Pleasants... 
Pocahontas. 

Preston 

Putnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tucker 

Tyler 

iTpshur 


$16,  131,  53a  98 


$39, 760,  778. 78 


I'ayne. .. 
Webster. . 
Wetzel.. 

W;rt 

Wood 

Wyoming. 


203,  486.  50 
141,  26a  43 
352,  326.  71 
278,  922.  89 
7a  724.  19 
480,  564.  51 
135,  194.  24 
223,  612.  73 

61,  556.  77 
775,  86&  85 

118,  781.  37 
113,271.25 
422,  659.  16 
132,  014  12 

62,  654  37 

119,  857.  92 
429,  241.  77 
145,  114  85 
124  802.  66 

1,  345,  756.  18 

152,  99a  52 

417,  737  83 

758,  411.  47 

1,  143,  107  90 

320,  93a  56 

119,799.  23 

218,  037.  20 

634,  854.  72 

157,  484.  97 

710,  749. 19 

298,  258.  21 

201,  545.  40 

73,  304.  03 

317,  717.  53 

24a  269.  03 

95,  492.  42 

53,  965.  76 

98,  273.  07 

279,  583.  08 

173,  806.  90 

976,  299.  95 

253,412.78 

109,  074. 30 

176,  857.  63  I 

237,  226.  05  ■ 

164  495.  43 

94  499.  29  I 

87,  348.  85  ! 

181,964.91 

489,  526.  06  I 

261,  300.  00 

130,  142.  70  I 

45,  543.  36 

268,343.62 

451,  494.  56 


516,  042.  14 
428,971.20 
841,089.96 
600,815.02 
207,  846.  76 

1,  244,  782.  50 
319,  43a  34 
536,  980.  02 
156,  268.  08 

1, 798,  104.  28 
300,  790.  52 
355,  177.  94 

1,045,617.30 
360,  540.  08 
167,  758.  38 
333,  474.  04 

1, 049,  192.  06 
380,  456.  60 
401,  649.  82 

3, 292,  098.  62 
419,012.94 
916,415.26 

1, 758,  526.  58 

2,628,214  62 
817,  088.  00 
335,516.76 
517,063.50 

1,  644,  389.  60 
402,415.84 

1,  556,  552.  64 
770,871.46 

449,  143.  06 
194,  058. 40 
853,601.62 
620,  220,  86 
288,  789.  54 
118,222.42 
258,  659.  42 
799,  980.  22 
429,481.88 

2,  373.  129.  96 
684,  821.  88 
270,915.74 

450,  164.  42 
585,  239.  28 
395,  777.  00 
243,  849.  70 
243,  083.  68 
537,  235.  36 

1,091,32a  16 
636,  562.  62 
324,  537.  14 
126,  648.  64 
7ia611.  22 
971,  568.  70 


155, 717 


2,021 
1,680 
3,294 
2,353 
814 
4,875 
1,251 
2,103 
612 
7,042 
1,178 
1,391 
4,095 
1,412 
657 
1,306 
4,109 
1,490 
1,573 
12, 893 
1,641 
3,589 
6,887 
ia293 
3,200 
1,314 
2,025 
6,440 
1,576 
6,096 
3,019 
1,759 
760 
3,343 
2,429 
1,131 
463 
1,013 
3,133 
1,682 
9,294 
2,682 
1,061 
1,763  I 
2,292  ; 
1,550 
955  I 
952  I 
2,  104  i 
4  274 
2,493 
1,271   ' 
496  ' 
2,  783 
a  805  I 


153,038 


2,007 
1,626 
3,255 
2,297 
796 
4,578 
li238 
2,100 
582 
6,972 
1,153 
1,379 
4,007 
1,402 
597 
1,283 
3,964 
1,479 
1,541 
12,581 
1,605 
3,566 
6,860 
10,259 
3,139 
1,269 
1,956 
6,389 
1,527 
6,078 
2,961 
1,744 
731 
3,312 
2,289 
1,126 
455 
1,006 
3,089 
1,656 
9,172 
2,642 
1,048 
1,743 
2,263 
1,535 
927 
929 
2,081 
4  240 
2,474 
1,249 
485 
2,623 
3,782 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


25 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

53 
0 
0 
0 

25 

121 

0 

0 

0 

18 
0 
0 

22 


592 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
48 
0 
30 
0 
95 
0 
0 
75 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
0 
38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
104 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
36 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
50 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


49 
21 
54 

1 

24 

48 

12 

7 

311 
3 

34 
7 

2S2 

228 
22 
97 
13 
37 

105 
13 

234 


2,060 


14 
54 
39 
56 
16 
186 
13 
3 

30 
70 
25 
12 
40 
10 
30 
23 
SO 
11 
32 
217 
36 
31 
37 
34 
61 
45 
39 
SI 
II 
18 

n 
u 

3» 
SI 

ai 
s 

8 

7 
44 

H 
N 
« 
It 
91 
SI 
15 
28 
23 
23 
34 
It 
31 
11 
116 
31 


December  1,  1967  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum,  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  etc. — Continued 

WISCONSIN 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $276.1^ 


34603 


County 


State  total. 


Adams 

Ashland..-r.  . 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burnett 

Calumet 

Chippewa — 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire... 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac. 

Forest 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake.. 
Iowa .- 


Iron. 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee.. 
La  Croese.. 
Lafayette... 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc. 
Marathon . . 
Marinette.. 
Marquette.. 
Milwaukee. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Oneida 

Outagamie.. 

Ozaukee 

Pepin. 

Pierce 

Polk. 


Portage.. 

Price 

Kacine 

Richland. 

Rock 

Rusk 

St.  Croix. 
Sauk. 


Sawyer 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Taylor 

Trempealeau. 

Vernon 

Vilas 

Walworth... 

Washburn 

Washington.. 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago.  . 

Wood 

Menominee. . 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


$15,  638,  752. 94 


65,  755. 32 
87,  133. 27 

208,  210. 10 
91,  270.  22 

296,  966.  62 
114  928.59 
116,  396.  68 
65,  32Z  13 
235,  760.  25 
221,  941.  12 
185, 07a  13 
163,  976.  79 
661,  884  08 
23a  141.  90 
122,  33a  42 
184  682.  91 

188,  957.  41 
225,  284  25 

27,  39a  61 
309,  058.  62 

51,  497.  15 
342,  025.  50 
107,  567.  61 

51,  488.  73 
180,  93a  52 

24  422.  36 
182,  4ia  09 
184  12&  23 
125,  55a  89 
251,  85&  78 

76,  895.  01 
305,  357.  53 
136,  849.  24 
141,  37&  19 
102,  42a  52 
192,  07L  42 
37a  242.  19 
220,  084  48 

5a  804.  20 

3,  192,  42a  96 

177,  829.  70 

192,  140.  14 

95,  111.02 
254  628.  46 

7a  455.  92 

58,  596.  53 

89,  220.  80 
166,  287.  41 
211,  419.  86 
118,004  49 
427,  725.  01 
176,  965.  88 
329,211.46 
132,  745.  95 
157,  87a  65 
229,  915.  68 
121,  981.  32 
232,  462.  66 

209,  088.  46 
172,  8ia  83 
17a  22a  31 
266,  395.  51 

48,  897.  90 
195,  32a  22 

89,  52a  94 

98,  386.  05 
287,741.97 
166,  262. 56 

9a  807.  64 
227,  307. 13 

189,  728. 93 
62,  768. 53 


Maximum  amount 
authorised 


$34, 686,  746.  64 


167, 
247 
522; 
225, 
710 
287, 
267 
185, 
611 
632, 
425, 
388, 
1,380, 
555, 
265 
400, 
466, 
485, 
64, 
622, 

iia 

807, 
271 
127, 
432 
77; 
363, 
419, 
283, 
453 
202 
640 
336; 
350, 
250, 
456, 
910 
522, 
136, 
5,  639, 
442, 
444 
250 
617 
15a 
147, 
229, 
426, 
481 
291 
8I2; 
379, 
717 
319, 
396, 
561 
226 
615 
497 
469, 
4ia 
584 
112, 
451 
193 
289, 
658, 
401 
207 
560, 
467, 
151 


880.96 
127.  40 
971.  28 
590  04 
180  64 
440  92 
836.40 
82a  76 
05a56 
59a  92 
777.04 
776.96 
600.00 
001.20 
351.  32 
374  00 
642.80 
695.  08 
059.  84 
09a  36 
179.  36 
374  88 
149.  84 
84a  56 
40a92 
589.  72 
650  04 
97a  52 
299.  12 
389.  04 
395.  96 
59a  40 
866.40 
672.  40 
716.96 
97a  60 
64a  76 
971.  28 
127.  16 
751.00 
344  24 
000.96 
44a  84 
404  32 
79a  84 
171.96 
455.  72 
605.40 
277.  16 
582.  72 
897.28 
38a  88 
635.88 
746.96 
784  44 
62a  08 
142.28 
747.  60 
292.  12 
68a  12 
351.  64 
82Z  16 
104  72 
18a  08 
284  00 
649.  88 
27a  08 
202.36 
09a  00 
247.48 
747.  28 
3ia76 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible 
total 


125,922 


608 

895 
1,894 

817 
2,.572 
1,041 

970 

673 
2,213 
2,291 
1,542 
1,408 
5,000 
2,010 

961 
1,450 
1,690 
1,759 

232 
2,253 

428 
2,924 

982 

463 
1,  566 

281 
1,317 
1,521 
1,026 
1,642 

733 
2,320 
1,220 
1,270 

908 
1,655 
3,298 
1,894 

493 

20,425 

1,602 

1,608 

907 
2,236 

557 

533 

831 
1,545 
1,743 
1,056 
2,944 
1,374 
2,599 
1,158 
1,437 
2,034 

819 
2,230 
1,801 
1,701 
1,497 
2,118 

406 
1,634 

700 
1,049 
2,384 
1,453 

750 
2,029 
1,694 

548 


Inlow- 
inecnne 
families 


110, 329 


599 

797 
1,830 

789 
2,173 

992 

942 

651 
2,089 
2,190 
1,451 
1,369 
a  921 
1,830 

933 
1,205 
1,626 
1,549 

192 
2,058 

367 
2,799 

967 

446 
1,533 

260 
1,188 
1,440 

970 
1,244 

728 
1,994 
1,189 
1,223 

822 
1,481 
3,093 
1,677 

471 

14,548 

1,504 

1,552 

791 
2,012 

494 

481 

794 
1,409 
1,670 
1,025 
2,163 
1,328 
2,216 
1,066 
1,391 
1,958 

685 
2,089 
1,633 
1,649 
1,422 
2,024 

376 
1,468 

640 

976 
2,034 
1,355 

716 
1,726 
1,583 

473 


I 


AFDC 


9,760 


8 
27 
20 
12 

137 
18 
2 
2 
57 
47 
39 
28 

795 

102 
22 

144 
35 

136 
13 

112 

42 

93 

0 

3 

19 

7 

64 

42 

33 

264 
0 

133 
21 
17 
41 

129 

121 

167 
18 
4,248 
56 
15 
54 

155 
48 
32 
19 
79 
42 
13 

581 
31 

299 
56 
22 
51 
62 
46 

107 
29 
56 
27 
21 

114 
27 
52 

141 
49 
12 

161 
60 
25 


Delis- 
quent 


183 


0 
0 
0 
0 
76 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
107 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


NeiMed 


602 


0 
0 
0 
0 

82 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

96 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
143 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
o 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes - 


4,848 


1 
71 
44 
16 

104 
31 
26 
20 
67 
25 
52 
II 

267 

78 

6 

101 
29 
74 
27 
69 
19 
32 
15 
14 
14 
14 
65 
39 
23 

134 
5 
97 
10 
30 
45 
45 
84 
50 
4 
1,379 
42 
41 
62 
69 
IS 

ao 

18 
67 
31 
18 

160 
15 
84 
36 
34 
25 
72 
95 
61 
23 
19 
67 
9 
52 
33 
21 

128 
49 
22 

142 
51 
50 
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Prelimiruiry  county  aggregate  imximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968,  c#<r.— Continued 

WYOMING 
[Formula  rate:  %  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $276.88] 


County 


State  total. 


Albany 

Big  Horn. IIIIIIIIII 

Campbell 

Carbon Illlllllim 

Converse 

Crook II" 

Fremont IIIIII 

Goshen IIIII 

Hot  Springs IIIIIIII 

Johnson -IIIIIIIII" 

Laramie IIIIII 

Lincoln IIIIIIIII"" 

Natrona IIIIIIIIII" 

Niobrara 

Park 

Platte '.'.'.'."'.'." 

Sheridan 

Sublette ^^l^^^^^i^]J[^^^^' 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

Uinta 

Washakie II 

Weston IIIIIIIII 

Yellowstone  ffational  Park  paxtl 


Ratably  reduced 
amount 


Maximum  amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible 
total 


$1,  337,  908. 96 


$2,  729,  206.  16 


9,857 


National  total. 


52,  013.  96 
69,771.90 
16,967.02 
71,  370. 44 
33,  773.  89 
35,  450. 15 

186,  777.  98 
74,  205.  80 
16,  338.  28 
27,  752.  56 

150,  510.  98 
58,  071. 13 

167,  432.  17 
15,  295. 16 
69,314.89 
44,  774.  59 
68,  268.  56 
8,918.02 

53,  167.  84 
19,  009.  46 
30,  169.  14 
48,810.04 
19,  745.  00 

0 


136,  224.  96 
169,  450.  56 

27,  134.  24 

111,859.52 

70,  050.  64 

79,  741.  44 

407,  567.  36 

157,  544.  72 

40,  424.  48 

49,  561.  52 

255,  837.  12 

137,  609.  36 

256,  667.  76 
42,  639.  52 

162,  251.  68 
108,  260.  08 
134,  286.  80 

27,  688.  00 
106,  875.  68 

31,  564.  32 

58,  975.  44 
105,  768.  16 

51,  222.  80 
0 


492 
612 
98 
404 
253 
288 
1,472 
569 
146 
179 
924 
497 
927 
154 
586 
391 
485 
100 
386 
114 
213 
382 
185 
0 


In  low- 
income 
families 


9,646 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


Neglected 


In  foster 
homes 


112 


469 
610 
97 
398 
232 
288 
1,440 
509 
146 
177 
910 
493 
908 
151 
580 
391 
483 
100 
379 
113 
210 
377 
185 
0 


21 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 

18 

55 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


1.  074,  176,  972.  45  ,  2,  414,  513,  069.  13  j  8,  848,  067  I  8.  025,  875  j  604,250,   13,  882  |f 


2 
2 
1 
6 
3 
0 
14 
5 
0 
2 
14 
4 
19 
3 
6 
0 
2 
0 
7 
1 
3 
5 
0 
0 


55,391  I       148,695 


December  1,  1967 
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Conntr  Allotments  Under  Title  I,  Elementary  and   Secondary  Education  Act,  for  Fiscal  Year  1968  Based   Upon  $1,200,000  000 

Appropriation  Distributed  Under  Family  Income  Factor  of  $2,000 

TITLE  I,  ESEA— PUBLIC  LAW  89-10  AS  AMENDED 

Fiscal  year  1968  authorizations  and  appropriations,  $2,000  and  $3,000  low-income  levels 


Program 


Local  educational  agencies 

State  agencies: 

Handicapped 

Juvenile  delinquents 

Neglected  and  dependent. 
Migrant — 

Outlying  areas  and  Indians 

Administration 


Total. 


Cbildien 


$2,000 


6,377,731 

87,389 

36,630 

4,764 

163,282 


6,669,796 


$3,000 


8,848,067 

87,389 

36,630 

4,764 

163,282 


9, 140, 132 


Authorization 


$2,000  > 


$1,754,601,427 

24,746,993 
9, 168, 720 
1.113,455 
41,692,425 
50,361,591 
20, 451, 612 


1,902,136,223 


$3,000  2 


$2,414,513,071 

24,746,993 
9, 168. 720 
1,113,455 

41.692,425 
68,509,144 
25,866,995 


2,585,610,803 


Amount  available 


$2,000  > 


$1,105,610,100 


636,111 
793,907 
709,336 
362,223 
771.472 
116.851 


1,200,000,000 


$3,000  > 


$1,120,006,128 

11,535,226 
4,298.882 
525,  b59 
19,312,324 
31,795.485 
12,523,996 


1,200,000,000 


■  State  administration,  $100,000. 
>  State  administration,  $76,000. 


Note.— All  programs  receive  63  percent  of  the  authorization  at  the  $2,000  level  and 
46  percent  at  the  $3,000  level. 


Fiscal  year  1967  authorizations  and  appropriations 


Program 

ChUdren 

Maximum 
authorization 

Amount 
available 

Local  educational  agencies . „ 

6,019,192 

82,797 

36,247 

4,406 

160,910 

$1,312,005,182 

20,462,448 
8,451,281 
932,549 
40,394,401 
33,815,410 
14, 702, 675 

$860,935,591 

15,078,410 
"2,037,344 
■224,809 
'9.737.847 
25,217,006 
11,178,933 

State  agencies: 

Handicapped 

Juvenile  delinquents 

Neglected  and  dependent 

.Migrant "    "  ' 

Outlying  areas  and  Indians 

Administration ... 

Total 

0,312.652 

1,430,763,947 

1,053,410,000 

■  $12,000,000  earmarked  In  appropriation  language. 

Authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1968  {$e,000  income  level,  $150,000  minimum  administration) 


United  States,  outlying  parts,  and 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.. 

SO    States    and    the    District    of 
Columbia 

Alabama 

Alaska . 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

HawaU , 

Idaho . 

nunols _ '..'.'".'. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas.... .... ..... 

Kentucky. . .  ...I"III""IIIIIIIII"III! 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mary  land. IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII] 

Massachusetts 

Michigan .„ 

Minnesota „ _. 

Mississippi """' 

Missouri 

Montana IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Nebraska "I""I"""""""IIII 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 1. 1. III. Ill, 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota    . 

Ohio I.Ii; 

Oklahoma .    "I 

Oregon I."""IIII"I""I! 

Pennsylvania ... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ' 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee........... „"."."* 


Local 

educational 

agencies 


$1,804,063,018 


1,754,601,427 


62,382,371 

2,706,714 

12,497,247 

38,241,566 

131,604,424 

12,962,293 

13,138,824 

3, 618, 576 

37,207,889 

62,114,284 

3,857,835 

4,111,995 

73, 573, 683 

23, 433, 102 

21, 889, 788 

14,170,381 

54,781,410 

53,170,406 

5,831,710 

24,610,371 

27,703,933 

50,984,352 

30,401,614 

65, 417, 087 

36,933,654 

4,742,928 

0, 659, 257 

1,462,441 

2,289,123 

38,426,045 

12, 156, 482 

195,277.704 

86.180.569 

6. 919,  714 

65,924,822 

29,036,499 

11,284,822 

73.441,178 

5.816.403 

53, 194. 727 

9,630,403 

66,041,841 


Handicapped 
children 

(State 
agencies) 


$24,746,003 


24,746,003 


244,618 


222,041 
346,752 
883,294 
693,274 
728,372 
236,276 
689,163 
276,789 
181,026 
69,462 
462,306 
805,473 
323,005 
338,323 
174,307 
456,203 
134,820 
318,287 

1.115,830 

1,211,650 
778,641 
118,478 
723,378 
158,400 
182,744 
17,683 
08,306 

1,326,535 
201,412 

3,191.922 
768.829 
89,114 
411,353 
219. 592 
325. 132 

1,065,588 
158,  525 
306,387 
112,605 
209,804 


Juvenile 

delinquents 

in  institutions 

(State 

agencies) 


$0,168,720 


0.168,720 


114,105 

10,070 

165.606 

02,047 

804,705 

116,638 

111,408 

67,716 

344,300 

136,445 

22,220 

37,694 

351,682 

139,034 

75,789 

83,283 

27,607 

278,977 

62,161 

421,390 

221,037 

303,382 

217, 307 

73,133 

189,342 

46,048 

49,107 

49, 178 

37,586 

267,424 

99,716 

1, 026. 749 

324,376 

21.434 

406,715 

80, 814 

166,380 

207.229 

40. 176 

128,078 

23,666 

106,888 


Dependent 

and  neglected 

children  in 

institutions 

(State 

agencies) 


$1,113,455 


1.113.456 


20,48$ 
25,711 


70,808 

110,320 

70,341 


28,772 
17,662 


110,614 
61,703 


146,485 
14,164 
30,008 


112,002 


Migratory 

children 

(SUte 

agency) 


$41,602,425 


41,602,426 


426,652 


1,185,372 
370.435 

8,  ISO, 110 

1,134,220 
290,066 
147,587 

8,464,573 
438,419 


612,723 
876,350 
338,681 
42,642 
466,229 
186,398 
406,033 
6,617 
153,204 
166,247 

2,084,085 
167,280 
670,622 
418,247 
441,483 
112,861 
16,862 
6,630 

1,013,700 
664,301 

1,102,303 
934.544 
314, 579 
716,005 
829,575 
952,163 
327,346 


806,796 
29,610 
76,070 


Total 
program 


$1,881,684,611 


1,831,323,020 


63, 166, 744 

2, 717, 603 
14,051,166 
30,050,740 
130.632,682 
14,835,006 
14,294,376 

4,069,163 
43,696,016 
62,965,917 

4,061.960 

4,731,764 
74,842,828 
24,826,610 
22,410,666 
15,057,216 
55, 169, 712 
54,322,709 

6,034,296 
25,603,252 
29,196,066 
64,683,460 
31,554,751 
66,188,320 
38,264,621 

5, 415,  721 
10, 021, 621 

1,646,064 

2,431,664 

41,032,704 

13,021,011 

200, 596, 678 

88,206,318 

7,344,841 
57,570,499 
29,928,273 
12.728,497 
76,087,826 

6.020.268 
54,064,068 

0,706,203 
57,506,185 


Adminis- 
tration 


$20,461,612 


10,047,006 


831,667 
160,000 
150,000 
300,597 

1,395,326 
150,000 
160,000 
160,000 
436,960 
629,659 
160,000 
150,000 
748,425 
248,266 
224,106 
150,672 
551,607 
643,227 
150,000 
265,033 
201,961 
545,836 
315,548 
661,883 
382,646 
160,000 
160,000 
160,000 
150,000 
410,327 
160,000 

2,005.087 
882,083 
150,000 
675, 705 
299,283 
150,000 
760,878 
150.000 
540,650 
150,000 
676,062 


Total 


$1,002,138,233 


1.881,271.016 


63,706,411 

2,867,e«8 
14,201,186 
80,450.387 
140.027,068 
14,065.006 
14.444,376 

4,219,163 
44,132,975 
63,595,676 

4,211,989 

4,881,764 
75,590,951 
26,074,784 
22,634,671 
15, 207, 788 
65,721,400 
64,866,036 

6,184,208 
25, 758. 285 
29.488,017 
86, 129, 304 
31, 870, 200 
66,850,203 
38,647,267 

5.666,721 
10, 171, 621 

1,606,054 

2,  581,  664 

41,  443,  031 

13,171,911 

202,604.668 

89,090.401 

7,494,841 
58, 146, 204 
30,227,556 
12,878,497 
76, 848,  704 

6. 17«,268 
54,605.638 

9,946.283 
88, 172, 147 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  -  SENATE  December  1,  m? 

Authortzatioru  for  fiscal  year  1968  {$2,000  income  level,  f  150,000  minimum  administralion)-Contmned 


60  Statea  and  tbe  District  of 
Colombia — Contlnned 


Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vlnrinia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Local 

educational 

agencies 


Handicapped 

children 

(State 

agencies) 


Outlying  parts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior 


$108,152,800 

4,526,668 

2,362,150 

47,445,236 

15,823,867 

28,906.155 

22,603.474 

1, 890, 674 

7,962.306 


50.361.501 


$848,750 
292,875 
238.232 
434,333 
779,232 
158.566 
444,001 
81.403 
234,045 


Juvenile 

delinquents 

in  Institutions 

(SUte 

agencies) 


$472,044 
49,325 
39.758 

;48.154 

224,576 
fS.887 

233.045 
30.706 

178.300 


Dependent 

and  neglected 

children  in 

institutions 

(SUte 

agencies) 


$107,830 


9.298 


19.382 
123.006 


Migratory 

children 

(State 

agency) 


Total 
program 


$10,433,192 

115,414 

3,064 

433,067 

1,121,964 

40,344 

306.961 

233.891 


Adminis- 
tration 


$115,014,325 

4,964,282 

2,643,204 

48,460,780 

17,940,630 

20.267.250 

23.679.481 

2. 265. 056 

8.406.561 


W,361,JW1 


$1, 150, 143 
150,000 
150,000 
484,606 
170,406 
292,672 
236,705 
150,000 
150,000 


503,616 


AllolmenU  for  fiscal  year  1968  {$2,000  income  level,  $150,000  minimum  administration) 


Local 

educational 

agencies 


United  States,  outlying  parts,  and 
Department  of  Interior $i,  137, 381, 572 

50  States  and  District  of  Columbia..     1, 105. 610. 100 


Handicapped 

children 

(SUte 

agencies) 


Alabama 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

.\rkansas 

CaJifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

niinoia.. 

Indiana. 

Iowa   

Kansas 

Kentucky ... 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MlssiasippL 

Missooii. 

Montana.....' 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yoric 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 
Ohio. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah   

Vermont— 

Virginia 

Wasltington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 


American  Samoa 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Trust  Territories 

Virgin  Islands 

Department  of  Interior. 


39.  U08, 524 
1.800.886 
7.000.423 
23.968,092 
82. 483. 855 
8. 125. 065 
8,238.862 
2.328.284 
23,967.768 
38.930.484 
2.482,386 
2. 632. 501 
46.112.743 
14.686.836 
15.056,361 
0,403,977 
34, 334. 575 
33.330,510 
3.708.827 
15.424.6ti6 
17.363,606 
31,054.746 
19.054.393 
41.000.550 
23,148,388 
3.024.745 
6.085.992 
996,938 
1.506.142 
24.063,753 
9. 266. 100 
122,391,465 
54, 014, 185 
4,381,727 
35.051,215 
18,196,799 
7.085,325 
46.477,636 
3.600.106 
33.340.112 
6.067.657 
35.688.637 
64. 652. 569 
2.893.562 
1.540,018 
2'i,  736, 585 
n.  917, 702 
18. 173. 513 
14. 223. 270 
1.256.911 
5.286.029 


$15,636,111 


15.636.111 


153. 315 


22,771,472 
0.000.000 


140.937 
217,329 
553.610 
371. 879 
456.736 
151.383 
444.300 
173. 479 
117.062 
44.465 
289,754 
504,835 
222,171 
224,523 
109,304 
285,985 
85.742 
199.488 
699.369 
759,409 
487,956 
74.257 
453,382 
101,075 
115.099 
11.968 
64,767 
830,786 
153,556 
2,000.556 
481,868 
66,429 
257,818 
137,631 
204.138 
1,243.930 
100,821 
191.403 
70.946 
169.158 
531.959 
187,213 
156,225 
r2.221 
488.388 
W.381 
278.281 
.13. 8W 
l.'>5.975 


Juvenile 

delinquents 

In  institutions 

(SUte 

agencies) 


$5,793,907 


5.793.907 


71.  .516 
7.305 
104.602 
67.601 
560.818 
73.112 
69.857 
43.570 
222,027 
85.518 
14.304 
24.060 
220.410 
87,140 
52,130 
65,270 
17,340 
174,850 
39.527 
264.109 
138.536 
190.146 
136.196 
45.837 
118,671 
20.367 
30.929 
33.474 
24.763 
167,610 
76,023 
643,521 
203.305 
13.673 
254.911 
60.651 
104.464 
131. 146 
25,651 
80,838 
14,911 
123,087. 
295,856 
31,630 
28,072 

140.754 
3!».  415 

146. 062 
20.316 

118.370 


DependMit 

and  neglected 

children  In 

Institutions 

(State 

agencies) 


$709,336 


709.336 


18.481 
16.122 


Migratory 

children 

(SUte 

agency) 


$26,362,223 


26.362.223 


Total 
program 


$1, 185. 883. 140 


40.820 
60.140 
54,573 


17,074 
11. 118 


60,338 
38,720 


02.704 

0.006 

24.505 


70.818 
67,583 


5,828 


12. 824 
81.6f>3 


266.779 

""'"736,717 

237,813 

3,864,624 

710,056 

181.889 

94.961 

3,516.640 

274.782 

"328.256 

235.253 

212,208 

29,330 

308,743 

116,827 

256,737 

3,572 

96,022 

97,302 

1.306.213 

98.582 

363.281 

282,139 

281.650 

71,064 

11.471 

4,374 

636,343 

430,224 

690,876 

586,731 

199.199 

449.381 

331.914 

697.829 

207.162 


l,15illl.677 


Adminis- 
tration 


$li  116.861 


248,695 

18,662 

47,051 

6,639,066 

73,776 

2,009 

271.421 

703. 1!« 

25.286 

193.643 

154. 7.'i3 


39. 500. 134 
1.806.100 
8. 882. 760 
24.480.025 
87.452.007 
9. 200. 613 
8,063,465 
2, 618. 108 
28. 170, 636 
30.464.263 
2. 813. 752 
3. 029. 381 
46.907.998 
15. 560. 168 
15.414.565 
9. 992. 513 
34. 577. 946 
34,047.082 
3.837.668 
15.984.315 
18.296.803 
34. 210. 514 
19. 777. 129 
41.483,926 
28.962,680 
3,463,811 
6,314,222 
1.063.861 
1.602,046 
25,717,492 
9,927,908 
125,726,417 
56,286,089 
4,660,928 
36,082,663 
18,757,724 
7,991.766 
48, 152, 478 
3.834.546 
33.885.553 
6. 172. 176 
36.096,761 
72,087,033 
3,186,081 
1,733,324 
30, 373. 083 
11.250.042 
18. 343, 423 
14.841.256 
1,««.664 
6.642,037 


13.790,136 


905,001 
160.000 
150.000 
244.800 
874.520 
160.000 
150.000 
150.000 
281.706 
304.643 
150.000 
150.000 
460,060 
165,602 
154, 14« 
160,000 
345,779 
340,471 
150,000 
159,843 
182,988 
342,105 
197, 771 
414.839 
239,826 
150.000 
150.000 
160.000 
150,000 
257,176 
160,000 
1,267,204 
662,861 
150,000 
360,827 
187,677 
160,000 
481,526 
150,000 
338,856 
160,000 
360,988 
720,870 
160,000 
150,000 
303.731 
liSCOOO 
183.434 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 


Total 


$116. 164.468 

S.134.%2 

2.793.304 

48,945,388 

18,129,135 

29.550.022 

23.916.276 

2. 415.au 

8,648.9(1 


50.865.207 


22,771,472 
9,000,000 


317,715 


Total 


$1.200,000,000 
1,167, 910, 8U 


90.986,015 

1.958.1W 

0.032.781 

24,725.714 

88.327,418 

0,449.511 

0.113,4(6 

2. 76S,  108 

28.452.341 

30.858.M8 

2,76S,7B 

3,170,181 

47,377,078 

15, 718, 776 

15,5«8.ni 

10.142.611 

34.923.725 

34,387.SS 

3.987,««8 

16, 144.  U8 

18.481.791 

34.552,819 

19.974,900 

41.8I«,7S4 

24,222,408 

3,601,811 

6,464,222 

1,201,861 

1,762,0(1 

26,974,887 

10,077,901 

128.961.881 

66, 837.9(0 

4.800^928 

36,441,480 

18,945,101 

8,141,758 

48. 614.  on 

3.964,6(8 

34, 234, 400 

6,322,178 

36,469,730 

72,807,901 

3.336,081 

1,883, 134 

30,676.814 

11.400.0(2 

18.526.867 

14.991,256 

1.648.(64 

5. 792.  on 


23,080,187 
9,000,000 
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December  1,  1967 

FAMILY  INCOME  FACTOR  UNDER  $2,000 

BuBEAu  or  Eleuentabt  AND  Secondabt  Education 
Preliminary  courUy  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  iiUe  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  iitU  I 

ALABAMA  I 

(Fonnnls  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  t2S6M] 


County 


State  toUl. 


Autauga 

Baldwin 

Barbour 

Bibb 

Blount 

Bullock 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Chambers... 
Cherokee.... 

Chilton 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coffee 

Colbert 

Conecuh 

Coosa 

Covington... 
Crenshaw.... 

Cullman 

Dale 

D»U»» 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia.... 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Oeneva 

Greene 

Hale.  

Henry 

Houston 

Jackson 

JeSenon 

Lamar. 


Lauderdale 

Lawrence. 

Lee 

Lbnestone 

Lowndes. 

Maoon. 

Madison. I 

M»iengo_ 

Marlon 

MMshaU 

MobUe. 


Monroe 

Montgomery """Ill 

Morgan 

Perry. 


Pickens ".       

Pike " " 

Randolph  .  ♦ 

Russell..  ..  ' 

8t.  Clair IIII"""""""!"" 


Shelby.. 

Snmtn- 
T«Uadega....III 

TaUapoosa 

Tuscaloosa. 

Wfliker 

Washington.. 

Wacoi. 

Winston 


ALASKA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1066-66:  $365.07] 


SUte  total 

Ketchikan-Prince  of  Wales 

Wrangell-Petersburg 

Sitka .... 

Juneau 

Lynn  Canal-Icy  Sbiats!  I '. 

Cordova-Valdei 

Palmer-Wasslla-Talkeetna. 
Anchorage. 

Seward 

Kenai-Cook  inlet"lllllll 
Kodiak.... 
Aleutian  Islimds 
Bristol  Bay. 

Bethel 

Yukon-Ku8kok:wini..l.  I II 
Fairbanks-Fort  Yukon.. 

Barrow-Kobuk 

Nome II  III  I II 

Wade  Hamptcni IIIIIII 


$1,800,885.00 

$2,706,714.12 

7,906 

4,706 

1,400 

0 

676 

624 

66,400.71 

84,005.04 

232 

76 

114 

0 

0 

43 

18,092.57 

28.546.66 

78 

72 

0 

0 

0 

6 

21,914.50 

32,037.30 

00 

60 

0 

0 

30 

73.291.83 

110.156.07 

901 

43 

100 

<6 

84 

22.158.00 

33.303.27 

01 

82 

0 

0 

0 

38,  715. 62 

58. 180. 23 

190 

151 

0 

0 

8 

51,133.84 

76.853.70 

210 

167 

0 

30 

U 

202.830.88 

304.863.01 

899 

988 

298 

38 

181 

18. 749. 07 

28.170.60 

77 

16 

SB 

0 

3 

79,379.19 

110,906.22 

926 

919 

0 

0 

U 

25.566.92 

38,428.85 

lOS 

46 

0 

«0 

» 

24,836.43 

37,328.04 

103 

102 

0 

0 

0 

31,410.78 

47,210.19 

120 

86 

0 

a 

« 

907.533.50 

462,220.11 

1,269 

827 

177 

«o 

» 

151, 210. 06 

227, 267. 97 

631 

490 

0 

1«B 

3 

197, 717. 60 

207, 167. 64 

812 

446 

383 

39 

SI 

119,312.28 

170,325.30 

400 

480 

0 

0 

10 

179,211.02 

260,369.02 

736 

477 

S23 

u 

as 

180,420.30 

271,189.77 

741 

616 

0 

235 

1 

ChUdren  aged  5  to  17 

years 

RaUbly 
reduced 

Maximum 
amount 

amount 

authorized 

Eligible  total 

In  low-income 

AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

In foster 

families 

quent 

glected 

homes 

$39,096,524.00 

$62,382,370.74 

244,311 

242.622 

0 

0 

100 

1.500 

291. 745. 39 

465.484.82 

1,823 

1,810 

0 

0 

0 

4 

503.312.82 

803.044.30 

9,146 

9,194 

0 

0 

0 

U 

677.111.78 

1.080,343.64 

4.291 

4.222 

0 

0 

0 

0 

232,602.18 

371. 264. 36 

1,464 

1.449 

0 

0 

0 

u 

330,954.18 

628.043.12 

2.068 

3,063 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

461,863.53 

736.011.24 

2.886 

2.884 

0 

0 

0 

2 

610, 376  82 

073.86&76 

9.814 

3,608 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

603.655.31 

063. 142. 48 

9.772 

3.711 

0 

0 

0 

61 

474, 026  25 

756.317.08 

2.008 

2.068 

0 

0 

0 

240,  213.  84 

383.265.34 

1.801 

1,402 

0 

0 

0 

336.715.48 

537.235.36 

2.104 

3,103 

0 

0 

0 

423.134.85 

676,118.06 

2,644 

2.890 

0 

0 

0 

14 

488. 749. 66 

770,806.88 

3,064 

3.040 

0 

0 

0 

146.632.64 

232,390.40 

010 

000 

0 

0 

0 

123. 867. 77 

107, 63a  18 

744 

771 

0 

0 

0 

405. 630. 90 

647,031.66 

2,634 

2.S32 

0 

0 

0 

466,024.46 

743,550.08 

2,012 

2,805 

0 

0 

0 

17 

499,938.61 

701,920.66 

2,74a 

2,735 

0 

0 

0 

14 

144, 032. 28 

229,806.00 

000 

809 

0 

0 

0 

431.036.82 

680.162.66 

2,aM 

2.675 

0 

0 

0 

M 

381,365.48 

606, 475. 22 

2.883 

2.965 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

621,899.40 

002.251.24 

3.888 

3.876 

0 

0 

0 

u 

322,632.32 

514.  765. 44 

2.016 

2.000 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1,255,641.45 

2.003.397.64 

7,846 

7,830 

0 

0 

0 

18 

654,226.65 

1,043.829.92 

4.088 

4.008 

0 

0 

0 

30 

383.  766.  02 

612.305.32 

2.308 

2.360 

0 

0 

0 

48 

431.456.71 

688.396.64 

2.606 

2,684 

0 

0 

0 

12 

810.  741.  73 

1. 293. 552. 44 

6.086 

5.086 

0 

0 

0 

31 

243,  414.  56 

388.372.14 

1.621 

1.621 

0 

0 

0 

0 

311,260.77 

496.636.30 

1,046 

1,099 

0 

0 

0 

U 

431,616.75 

688. 651. 96 

2.807 

2.688 

0 

0 

0 

0 

537. 400.  46 

857.431.72 

S.3SB 

3.368 

0 

0 

0 

0 

627.  500. 65 

1.001.188.14 

3,021 

3,010 

0 

0 

0 

s 

407.611.37 

650.350.98 

2.647 

2.646 

0 

0 

0 

1 

672. 47a  73 

1,072.938.68 

4.202 

4,187 

0 

0 

0 

IS 

653, 586. 50 

1,042.808.56 

4,084 

4.051 

0 

0 

0 

33 

4,101,719.40 

6,544.364.20 

25,630 

25.207 

0 

0 

45 

288 

176. 359.  53 

281.384.68 

1.102 

1.101 

0 

0 

0 

1 

508,594.00 

811.470.52 

9,178 

3,151 

0 

0 

0 

37 

509.  234. 15 

812,491.88 

3,182 

3,164 

0 

0 

0 

18 

502.  832.  71 

802,278.28 

3.142 

3.133 

0 

0 

0 

0 

615. 658. 00 

982,292.98 

3,847 

3.838 

0 

0 

0 

0 

685.251.18 

933.778.38 

3,657 

3.648 

0 

0 

0 

0 

613.007.43 

078,207.64 

3,831 

3,824 

0 

0 

0 

7 

051.573.30 

1. 518, 251. 84 

6.046 

5.863 

0 

0 

28 

S6 

709.118.95 

1,131,411.64 

4.431 

4.434 

0 

0 

0 

7 

348.398.09 

665.876.18 

2.177 

2.178 

0 

0 

0 

1 

606,093.64 

808.917.12 

3,168 

3,102 

0 

0 

0 

06 

2,123,996.10 

3.388,872.48 

13,272 

12,067 

0 

0 

117 

188 

639.480.93 

860, 751. 14 

3,371 

9,970 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1,440,642.92 

2, 298, 570.  68 

0,002 

8,882 

0 

0 

0 

140 

657, 564. 98 

889.604.56 

8,484 

3.418 

0 

0 

0 

06 

618. 036. 12 

828.535.58 

3,297 

3.294 

0 

0 

0 

3 

496.911.38 

792,830.70 

3,106 

3,006 

0 

0 

0 

10 

657. 084. 87 

888.838.54 

9,481 

3.468 

0 

0 

0 

38 

291.585.36 

465,229.48 

1,822 

1,8U 

0 

0 

0 

• 

663.608.73 

1. 058. 690. 64 

4.148 

4,142 

0 

0 

0 

4 

270.620.66 

431,770.04 

1.601 

1.666 

0 

0 

0 

36 

949.106.27 

557,151.88 

2.183 

2.170 

0 

0 

0 

12 

702,877.65 

1,121,463.28 

4,902 

4.985 

0 

0 

0 

7 

726,722.00 

1,160,406.04 

4,641 

4,518 

0 

0 

0 

23 

928,713.68 

524.468.36 

2,064 

2.047 

0 

0 

0 

7 

075,008.67 

1,656,786.62 

6.003 

8,080 

0 

0 

0 

98 

700,166.04 

1,117,112.60 

4.975 

4.340 

0 

0 

0 

as 

263,656.86 

404,713.00 

1.885 

1.S78 

0 

0 

0 

7 

684.703.60 

1,002.500.86 

4.270 

4,270 

0 

0 

0 

0 

210.027.28 

336, 538. 12 

1,318 

1.W 

0 

0 

0 

t 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10  titu  r 

Continued  ' 

ARIZONA 

[Fonnula  rat«:  yi  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  t25S.06] 


County 


State  total 

Apache 

Cocbise 

Coconino 

Gila 

Graham 

Greenlee 

Maricopa.... 

Mohave... 

Navajo I 

Pima 

Pinal 

Santa  Cm* 

Yavapai 

Yuma 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


Maximum 

amount 

authorired 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


In  low-lnoome 
families 


r,  900, 423. 00    $12,497,247.00 


733, 
265, 
498, 
128, 
111, 

30, 
3,420, 

47, 
701, 
992, 
577, 

65, 
112, 
216, 


033.91 
603.69 
377.94 
963.38 
325.98 
096.85 
523.13 
248.82 
288.96 
063.36 
503.53 
209.84 
782.28 
341.33 


1,159,498.80 
420,286.32 
788,356.80 
204, 000. 12 
176, 100. 48 
47,606.56 

6,410,738.44 
74, 740. 32 

1, 109, 330.  64 

1,  569,  290.  76 
913.521.24 
103, 151. 88 
178,  404. 12 
342, 218. 62 


48,825 


38,851 


4,530 

1,642 

3,060 

797 

688 

186 

21,139 

292 

<834 

6,131 

3,569 

403 

697 

1,337 


4,026 

1,503 

2.750 

706 

676 

147 

U,226 

26« 

>,836 

4,786 

a;  901 
»i 

6S4 

1,140 


AFDC 


8,481 


499 

118 

302 

77 

07 

31 

4,909 

28 

446 

1,1(» 

604 

106 

38 

166 


DeUn- 
quent 


ARKANSAS 
IFonnula  rate:  yi  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  popfl  for  1066-fl«:  $266.84] 


State  total $23,96S. 


Arkansas 

-Ashley '.'.'.'.'.' 

Baiter. ',[[", 

Benton IIII! 

Boone "IIIIII! 

Bradley IIIIII" 

Calhoun.. 

Carroll 

Chicot. 

Clark 

Clay :.:;:: 

Cleburne 

Cleveland " 

Columbia l.HIII 

Conway . 

Craighead I..IIII 

Crawford 

Critten-Jen 

Cross 

Dallas "" 

Desha 

Drew 

Faulkner 

Franklin. 

Fulton. .'.[[' 

Garland ' 

Grant "" 

Greene 

Hempstead.. '..'.." 

Hot  Spring ". 

Howard 

Independence ..'. 

Izard. '" 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson ' 

Lafayette 

Lawrence... 

Lee 

Lincoln 

Littlp  River '['.'._ 

Logan 

Lonoke... 

Mat^tison '_'..'' 

Marion 

Miller -...'"";'".""; 

.Mississippi.. 

Monroe.. 

Montgomery. 

Nevada '..'.'. 

Newton 

Ouachita '.'..'.'.. 

Perry 

Phillips 

Pike 

Poinsett 

Polk i"y_ 

Pope 

Prairie 

Pulaski II"" 

Randolph 

St.  Francis 

Saline 

Scott 

Searcy 

Sebastian 

Sevier..... 1111111111 

Sharp ....IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Stone "IIIIIIII 

Union IIIIII 

Van  Bonn IIII"""" 


.092.00 


246.  775. 31 
370, 002. 93 
146. 912. 93 
248. 535.  70 
175.399.31 
143, 072. 07 
89, 30a  01 
100. 982. 63 
405. 370  86 
2'.15. 4M»j.  06 
33J.  714.  57 
171.078.34 
112.825.29 
381,685.55 
271,420.83 
524,917.65 
201,9fi5.27 
1,068,399.46 
402.S10.28 
118.426.54 
550,  523.  39 
Z')2. 536. 60 
225, 170.  47 
128,348.77 
111,545  00 
295, 746. 29 
84.498.94 
410.331.97 
335.  275. 15 
162.  596.  44 
131, 389.  45 
284, 063. 67 
94.741.23 
373. 843.  79 
1, 172. 902. 88 
153. 314.  36 
273.821.37 
270.  7<M).  Ii9 
642,  544. 01 
363. 821.  42 
H.'i.  152.  53 
201.  325. 12 
446. 980. 18 
laS.  241. 07 
90. 100. 19 
364.561.71 
1. 449.  604. 90 
398. 1«».  24 
49.  451. 08 
152.084.06 
167. 077. 45 
468, 745. 06 
62,003.92 
1,051,766.73 
82,258.44 
621,090.21 
101,302.70 
238,453.44 
171,078.34 
1, 495, 865. 27 
186. 28L  75 
020,046.21 
131, 700. 62 
103,703.24 
142,271.89 
422,334.66 
82, 678. 61 
106,143.87 
166,836.15 
388,247.02 
103,863.28 


$33,241,505.78 


393.734.28 
590. 346.  08 
234. 402. 12 
396. 543.  02 
279. 8,52,  64 
22S.  273. 96 
142. 479.  72 
161.119.54 
646.  776.  22 
327. 856.  56 
530.851.86 
272.958.46 
180. 014.  70 
606,985.90 
433.056.64 
837. 515  -20 
322.239.08 
1. 704. 649.  84 
642. 690.  78 
188. 951.  60 
878. 309. 60 
402. 926.  52 
359. 263.  38 
204.  782. 68 
177.971.98 
471.888.32 
134.819.52 
654.601.76 
534.937.30 
259,  425.  44 
209,634.14 
453,228.50 
151,161.28 
596. 474.  24 
1.871.386.86 
244. 615. 72 
436. 886.  74 
432.035.28 
1. 025. 190. 10 
579.621.80 
231..W3.38 
321. 217.  72 
713. 164.  62 
292.364.30 
143.  756.  42 
581.664.52 
2. 312. 889. 72 
635.  2H5. 92 
78.900.06 
242.673.00 
266.574.96 
747,80a86 
99.071.92 
1,678.094.48 
131.244.78 
990, 974.  54 
161, 630. 22 
380,456.60 
272,956.46 
2, 386, 662. 98 
297.215.76 
1, 467. 949.  66 
210. 144.  82 
165. 460. 32 
226.997.28 
673.842.26 
131.766.44 
167.758.38 
250.233.20 
619. 464. 84 
166.716.66 


149.  767 


1.542 

2.312 

918 

1,553 

1,006 

804 

568 

631 

2,633 

1,284 

2,079 

1.069 

705 

2.385 

1.696 

3.2S0 

1.262 

6.676 

2,617 

740 

3.440 

1.578 

1.407 

802 

097 

'528 
2.564 
2.095 
1,016 

821 
1,775 

592 
2,336 
7,320 

958 
1.711 
1.692 
4.015 
2,270 

907 
1,258 
2,793 
1,145 

663 
2.278 
9,058 
2,488 

309 

950 
1,044 
2,929 

388 
6,572 

614 
3.881 

633 
1,490 
1.060 
0.347 
1,164 
6,740 

823 

648 

880 
2,639 

616 

667 

960 
2,426 

649 


148,168 


1,641 
2,297 
917 
1,640 
1,084 
878 
640 
831 
2,623 
1.268 
2,059 
1,066 
706 
2,375 
1,542 
3.239 
1,248 
6,664 
2,472 
737 
3,421 
1,466 
1,396 
802 
696 
1,612 
628 
2,513 
2,092 
1,000 
821 
1,775 
592 
2,333 
7,319 
957 
1.704 
1.692 
4.013 
2.270 
906 
1.255 
2.792 
1.130 
663 
2.231 
9,047 
2,483 
306 
950 
1,040 
2,792 
387 
6,660 
614 
3,881 
633 
1.480 
1.06S 
8,00$ 
1,161 
6.730 
«• 


2,61$ 
616 
667 
070 

2,411 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


20 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


210 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
210 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  faster 
homes 


1.2n 

i 
21 
M 
U 
U 

S 

■m 
t 

a 

SM 

74 
4 

2S 
42 


810 


0 
0 
0 
0 
24 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

150 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

104 
0 
0 
0 

204 
0 

46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

44 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
213 
0 
0 
0 

• 
11 

0 
0 
0 
0 

• 


m 


1 

u 
1 

4 

8 
18 
9 
0 
10 
16 
20 
4 
0 
10 
4 
41 
14 

a 

4t 

a 
u 

8 
11 
0 
1 

$1 
0 

s 
I 

u 

0 

0 

0 

3 

10 

1 

7 

0 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 
15 

0 

3 
11 

5 

1 

0 

4 
U7 

1 

T 

0 

0 

0 

1 

4 
142 

$ 
U 

7 

0 

• 

u 

0 
0 

1 
u 

0 
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FAMILY  INCOME  FACTOR  UNDER  $2,000— Continued 


34609 


Preliminarv  county  aggregate  mawimum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I- 

Continued 


ARKANSAS — Continued 


County 


Washington 

White 

Woodruff 

YeU 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$306,668.61 
426,216.30 
801,607.77 
126,906.44 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$487,690.40 
678. 438. 38 
624.816.98 
202,484.62 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


1.910 

2,867 

2,447 

783 


In  low-Income 
families 


1,877 

2,641 

2,447 

702 


AFDC 


DeUn- 
quent 


20 
0 
0 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


In  foster 
homes 


CALIFORNIA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66;  $275,221 


State  total. 


Alameda 

Alpine.  

Amador 

Butte. 


Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa. 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Fresno 


Glenn. 

Humboldt 

Imperial 

Kem 

Kings - 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles..— 

Madera. 

Marin. 


$82,483,855.00       $131,604,424.38 


Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Merced 

Modoc 


Mono.. 

Monterey 

Napa 

Nevada 

Orange.  ......--....-•--------•— ------ — ----- 

Placer.. - 

Plumas ..... 

Riverside 

Sacramento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego - 

San  Francisco 

San  Joaquin 

Ban  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta 


6,102.709.88 

4. 312. 39 

20. 182. 01 

827.837.06 

33. 809. 17 

65,548.39 

2,302,991.03 

72, 620.  72 

136, 616. 65 

4,315,671.68 

66,928.36 

584, 415. 67 

634,909.38 

60.373.52 

2.680.411.78 

680. 840. 81 

93, 492. 71 

37.949.07 

28,069.201.74 

461.081.19 

465,911.08 

26, 219. 36 

808,604.03 

840,226.00 


478, 179 


206,572       250,367 


Sierra., 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stinislaus 

Sutter 

Tehama - 

Trinity 

Tulare. 


Tuolumne 

Ventura 

Yolo 

Yuba 


2, 

978, 

200, 

95, 

2,200, 

282, 

62, 

1,829, 

2,828, 

73, 

8,017, 

4,445, 

3,463, 

1,763, 

430, 

1,150, 

644, 

3, 378, 

371, 

360, 

9, 

152, 

688, 

1,027, 

1,433. 

189, 

149, 

32. 

2,063. 

80, 

1,001 

323 

225 


932.43 

396.01 

785.08 

045.17 

356.05 

376.58 

788.46 

145. 15 

240.65 

,653.69 

,  123. 52 

.733.49 

542,57 

941.75 

204.45 

029.30 

099.21 

157. 17 

900.88 

,861.15 

.142.28 

,  313. 77 

,085.63 

,729.80 

, 784. 84 

,055.36 

.726.83 

601.70 

911.89 

900.52 

855.43 

257. 07 

, 624.  47 


8,141,558.04 
6,880.50 
32, 200.  74 
842, 173. 20 
83.943.12 
104,583.60 
3,674.462.22 
115.867.62 
217.974.24 
6.885.729.18 
106. 785. 36 
932,445.36 
853.457.22 
96.327.00 
4.276,643.58 
1,086,293.34 
149, 169. 24 
60,548.40 
44,784,899.28 
735,663.06 
743,369.22 
41,833.44 
492, 368. 58 
1,340,596.62 
53, 667. 90 
4, 678.  74 
1,561,047.84 
320,356.08 
151,646.22 
3,610,706.32 
450,636.14 
100, 180. 08 
2,918,432.88 
4,612,507.12 
117,518.94 
4,813,873.02 
7,093,245.06 
5,626,142.38 
2.814,399.72 


1,834, 
1,027 
8,389. 

593. 

575. 
14. 

243, 
1.097, 
1,639 
2,287 

301 

238, 

.52, 

3,293. 

129. 
1.598. 

815. 

359. 


891.74 
67L48 
908.48 
374.32 
760.24 
586.66 
019.26 
852.88 
760.76 
628.64 
641.12 
890.96 
016.58 
007.30 
078.18 
477.76 
762.28 
987.76 


29,582 
25 
117 
3.060 
196 
380 
13.351 
421 
792 
26,019 
388 
8,388 
3,101 
350 
16.539 
3,947 
542 
220 
162,724 
2,673 
2,701 
152 
1,789 
4,871 
195 
17 
8,672 
1,164 
551 
12,756 
1,637 
364 
10,604 
16.396 
427 
17.491 
28,773 
20,070 
10,226 
2,494 
6,667 
3,734 
19,584 
2,156 
2,092 
S3 
883 
8,989 
6,058 
8,312 
1,096 
868 
189 
11,965 
469 
6,806 
1,874 
1,806 


13, 149 
8 

73 
1,104 
92 
206 
4,904 
180 
324 
8,883 
280 
1.886 
1,913 
167 
6.406 
1,782 
244 
132 
70,380 
1.686 
1.238 
08 
018 
2,401 
166 
6 
$.622 
601 
810 
7.720 
607 
184 
4,400 
4,633 
254 
6,367 
14,017 
7.712 
4,407 
1,100 
8,320 
1,789 
6,478 
1,151 
925 
43 
499 
1,744 
2,403 
3.799 
568 
682 


3,980 


4.478 

118 
2,814 

670 

68»s. 


14.964 
16 
37 
1,767 
104 
129 
7,918 
179 
422 
16,686 
06 
1,828 
1,062 
136 
8,677 
2,101 
279 
82 
85.204 
1,080 
1,110 
39 
708 
2,261 
34 
11 
2,467 
483 
209 
4,806 
877 
214 
6,626 
10,060 
138 
10.330 
0,610 
10,865 
6,410 
1,278 
2,914 
1,710 
12.106 
912 
1.067 
6 
342 
2.051 
3.162 
4,171 
501 
257 
110 
7,063 
313 
2,839 
1,144 
671 


COLORADO 
(Formula  raU;  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66;  $258.621 


State  total.. - 


Adams 

Alamosa 

Arapahoe 

Archuleta. 

Baca. 

Bent 

Boulder. 

Chaffee 

Cheyenne.... 
Clear  Creek. 

Conejos 

Costilla 

Crowley 

Custer 

Delta 

Denver 

Dolores. 

Douglas 


$8,125,085.00 


404. 


283, 

35, 

35, 

48, 

188, 

23, 

6, 

4 

134, 

106, 

49, 

5, 

118, 

2,327, 

6, 

10, 


300.83 
220.71 
043.00 
339.85 
968.29 
146.49 
857.45 
667.97 
160.16 
376.96 
876.02 
937.51 
443.37 
673.83 
177.76 
890.91 
673.83 
878.00 


$12, 962, 293. 02 


644,968.28 

110, 43a  74 

461, 850. 82 

56, 379. 16 

57. 413. 64 

76. 810. 14 

301, 292. 30 

37,  758. 52 

9,827.56 

6. 982. 74 

215,171.84 

173,972.64 

78.879.10 

9,  a^l.  70 

188.533.96 

3, 713, 783. 20 

9,051.70 

16,661.68 


60,121 


33,881 


2.494 

427 

1,746 

218 

222 

297 

1,168 

148 

38 

27 

832 

672 

806 

88 

720 

14.860 

36^ 

64 


1,421 

349 

1,281 

180 

217 

238 

760 

116 

37 

14 

733 

653 

270 

35 

666 

7,877 

35 

60 


14,872 


1,018 

77 

449 

36 

3 

47 

347 

28 

0 

9 

86 

19 

23 

0 

84 

6,306 

0 

4 


1,580 


68 


800 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
840 
0 
0 


IS 

1« 

0 

1 


18,740 


643 

35 

791 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

8 

68 

88 

426 

28 

0 

34 

0 

12 

•4 

38 

0 

SM 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

47 

0 

0 

466 

0 

0 

•4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

1.484 

660 

4,897 

0 

0 

48 

68 

182 

140 

10 

0 

8 

0 

04 

60 

0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

US 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

28 

106 

0 

284 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

16 

258 

0 

416 

80 

141 

678 

28 

0 

10 

287 

0 

607 

107 

68 

1.081 

74 

166 

1.262 

0 

S3 

266 

0 

0 

113 

148 

0 

288 

90 

0 

146 

189 

110 

720 

0 

12 

81 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

42 

0 

24 

170 

124 

0 

260 

0 

18 

827 

0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

11 

61 

0 

343 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

155 

0 

0 

60 

28 

0 

28 

1.100 


66 
1 

36 
2 
3 

12 

46 
8 
1 
4 

18 
0 
S 
0 
0 
260 
0 
0 


34610 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  i,  1907 


Preliminary  countv  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  ««e  //,  or  Public  Late  89-10  title  I— 

Continued  ' 

COLORADO — Continued 


County 


Eagle 

Elbert 

El  Paso '.',['.'. 

Fremont 

Garfield 

OUpin '„"', 

Grand 

Gunnison 

Hinsdale 

Huerfano '" 

Jackson 

Jefferson ['_'_[ 

Kiowa 

Kit  Carson 

Lake. 

La  Plata "" 

Larimer 

Las  AnlnuM '. 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Mesa 

Mineral 

Moffat "I 

Monteiuma 

Montrose .1" 

Morgan 

Otero 

Ouray 

Park 

Phillips 

Pitkin 

Prowers 

Pueblo "Ill 

Rio  Blanco 

Rio  Grande 

Routt 

Saguache 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel I 

Sedgwick.. mil 

Summit 

TeUer IIIIIII 

Washington 

Weld Ii; 

Yuma 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$28,585.94 

27,072.27 

480,804.59 

80,220.71 

43,445.32 

0 
10,453.13 
10,777.35 

0 

115.421.89 

2,431.64 

268, 128. 94 

14,365.63 

32, 583. 99 

ao,  101. 56 

115,421.89 

344. 947.  30 

$191,451.20 

13,041.41 

70, 103. 37 

236, 517. 61 

0 

34, 529. 30 

120,285.17 

144,025.80 

134,388.60 

175, 078. 15 

8. 753. 91 

7, 457.  03 

16. 535. 16 

9.564.45 

92,888.68 

598.994.21 

23, 83a  08 

140. 224. 63 

34.853.52 

79.271.40 

2. 503.  75 

14. 265. 63 

12. 158. 20 

3.890.63 

14, 103. 62 

28,044.93 

484,382.87 

63,060.55 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


$42,413.68 

43,189.54 

781, 540. 64 

110,430.74 

66,310.16 

0 
31,034.40 
31,551.64 

0 

184, 137. 44 

3, 879. 30 

427. 757. 48 

22.758.56 

51.982.62 

32.0G8.88 

184. 137.  44 

3M0. 774. 82 

$306,430.22 

22.241.32 

111.062.46 

377,326.58 

0 

55,086.06 

101,806.04 

231,206.28 

214.305.08 

279.300.60 

13.065.48 

1I.80«lS2 

26,370.24 

15,258.58 

148,180.26 

955. 600. 90 

38.017.14 

223.706.30 

56.603.30 

126.465.18 

4, 137. 92 

22, 756. 56 

10,306.50 

6,206.88 

22.400.04 

44. 741. 26 

772,756.66 

100,603.18 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  toUl 


164 

167 

3,022 

427 

208 

0 

1» 

U2 

0 

712 

16 

1,664 

88 

201 

124 

712 

L.Sll 

1,181 

86 

433 

1,460 

0 

213 

742 

804 

820 

1,060 

54 

46 

102 

SO 

573 

3,605 

147 

866 

215 

480 

M 

M 

7B 

at 

87 
178 


In  low-income 
families 


2,« 


380 


ISO 

lao 

2,035 

340 

231 

0 

113 

110 

0 

573 

7 

1,269 

81 

185 

107 

601 

923 

948 

7« 

364 

1,036 

0 

167 

500 

728 

S73 

192 

S2 

46 

82 

SO 

4SS 

2,163 

138 

720 

181 

420 

11 

83 

«3 

24 

48 

166 

1,046 

S68 


AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

quent 

glected 

14 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

802 

0 

80 

88 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

303 

0 

10 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

£42 

0 

0 

206 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

67 

0 

0 

386 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

ats 

0 

0 

321 

0 

80 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

1,396 

0 

38 

8 

0 

0 

134 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

03 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

22 

U 

0 

0 

910 

0 

12 

22 

0 

0 

CONNECTICUT 
IFormnla  rate;  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66;  $302.48] 


SUte  total. 

Fairfield 

Hartford 

Litchfield 

Middlesex 

New  Haven 

New  London 

Tolland 

Windham. 


$8, 238. 862. 00 


2,020,130.50 
2, 402. 603. 43 
220. 021. 64 
278, 820. 52 
2,300,304.17 
558,020.40 
133. 530. 37 
228. 280. 87 


$13,138,828.76 


235.931.04 
975. 192. 16 
350.87&80 
444.645.60 

668,  477.  44 
889. 896. 16 
212.  945.  92 
360.858.64 


43.437 


10.608 
13.142 

1,160 

1,470 
12,128 

2,042 
704 

1,1«3 


20,731 


6,524 

5,275 

782 

775 

6,461 

1,790 

891 

Ttt 


10,638 


4,666 
6,075 
228 
475 
5.844 
014 
21« 


DELAWARE 
[Fonnola  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pnpU  tor  1966-66:  $314.06] 


State  total 

Kent 

New  Castle 

Sussex. 


$2,328,284.00 


361,533.52 

1,432,061.63 

533,788.85 


$3, 618, 675. 44 


561.888.64 

2.227.082.16 

820,60164 


11,489 


1,784 
7.071 
2,634 


7,422 


1,160 
4,204 
2,069 


3,177 


421 

2.366 

401 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  Stote  or  National  average  current  eipenditoie  per  pupil  tor  1066-66:  $307.52] 


District. 


$5,286,020.00 


14,864         10,061 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
0 

ts 

1 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

72 

• 

t 

0 

22 

4« 

12 

1 

U 

m 
I 
1 

u 

10 
12 

n 
• 

t 
t 

0 
4 

m 
1 

11 
I 

: 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 
I 

m 
u 


318 


0 

78 

0 

134 

106 

0 

0 

0 


186 


67 

120 

0 


2,m 


n 

814 

ISO 

at 

717 
2K 
M 

m 


m 


147 

« 

174 


077 


;4t 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Lata  874,  Mle  II,  or  Public  Late  89-10,  title  I— 

Continued 

FLORIDA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pnpU  for  1085-66:  $255.34] 


County 


State  total 

Alachua  

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citnis 

Clav 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden... 

OUchrist 

Olades    . 

Golf ""IIIIIIIIIIII 

Hamilton . 

Hardee " 

Hendry 

Hernando ""'. 

Highlands "II 

Hillsborough II 

Holmes 

Indian  River "II 

Jackson 

Jetlerson. 

Ubyette „ 

Lake 

Lte iiirn" 

Leon. 

Levy 

Liberty IIIIIIIIIII 

Madison "" 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin IIIIIIIII 

Monroe "II" 

Nassau "  'II 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas  

Polk IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Putnam . ....IIIIIIIIIIII 

8t.  Johns ........IIIIIIIIII 

St.  Lucie I.       " 

Banta  Ross 

Sarasota I  II 

Seminole IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Sumter IIIIIIIIIIII 

Suwannee 

Taylor IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Union 

Volusia.. 
Wakulla 

Walton I..I.IIIIIII 

Washington. I II 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$23,987,768.00 


1, 


482,419.29 

86, 762. 95 

400,841.15 

87.411.42 

294, 005.  27 

244.995.43 

127.907.11 

47. 738. 82 

66.175.88 

153.093  45 

95. 642.  25 

235.401.75 

101. 706. 19 

61,731.23 

55,805.03 

170,470  02 

862,501.04 

50,701.92 

80,  497.  52 

602, 99a  65 

39,507.99 

36,544.89 

65,352.79 

116,548.56 

108,153.11 

53,006.55 

69,303.59 

108, 48Z  35 

889,634.08 

222,397.04 

103, 873.  08 

571,384.26 

174. 658.  22 

34. 569. 49 

402.323.00 

228,817.00 

433.020.30 

92.020.60 

35.227.95 

246,431.07 

270, 300. 48 

485, 125. 15 

63, 665. 02 

145.  685.  70 

160,336.58 

230,463.26 

89.014.14 

880,608.87 

96. 639. 95 

055.521.71 

191. 778. 35 

041.200.07 

053. 130. 18 
283. 634. 42 
222. 067. 81 
187,333.70 
162,311.98 
229,146.32 
481, 174. 35 
103,706.47 
211.367.73 

118. 853. 19 
39,672.60 

664.428.75 

71,278.99 

213. 507.  74 

164, 616. 61 


Maximum 

amount 

authoriied 


$37,207,889.46 


748.401.54 
134. 564. 19 
621. 752. 00 
135.585.54 
456.037  24 

1.931.136.42 
198.299.18 
74.048.60 
102. 64«.  68 
237.466.20 
148,352.54 
365.136.20 

4.811.116.28 
95,752.50 
86,  560. 26 

3,366,657.90 

1,337,981.60 

78,644.72 

124,861.26 

935.3ia42 

61.281.60 

56,685.48 

101,369.98 

180, 780.  72 

167, 758. 38 

82, 219. 48 

107, 406. 14 

168, 260. 06 

2, 931, 047  86 

344,964.34 

161,119.54 

886,286.14 

270,916.74 

63,621.40 

624,050  96 

354.022  60 

673.076.24 

142,735.06 

64,642.76 

382,243.96 

419,266.28 

752,486.08 

83, 240. 84 

225.975.90 

248, 701. 16 

357, 476. 00 

60.515.58 

1. 366. 060. 00 
149,884.58 

1,637,240.08 
297, 471. 10 

1. 615. 025.  50 

1,478,418.60 
439,950  82 
344.453.66 
290,576.02 
251.765.24 
366,433.28 
746.358.82 
160,864.20 
327. 856. 66 
184,355.48 
61.536.04 
850.065.12 
110. 562. 22 
331. 175. 98 
255,340.00 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


145,719 


2,931 

527 

2,435 

631 

1,786 

7,563 

777 

290 

402 

930 

581 

1,430 

18,842 

376 

339 

13,186 

6,240 

306 

489 

3,663 

240 

222 

897 

TOB 

«57 

822 

421 

689 

11,479 

1,851 

631 

3,471 

1,061 

210 

2,444 

1,300 

2.636 

550 

214 

1,407 

1.642 

2,947 

326 

885 

974 

1,400 

237 

5.350 

587 

6,412 

1.165 

6.826 

6,790 

1.728 

i.Ma 

1,1» 

986 
1.392 
2,923 

630 
1.284 

722 

241 
3,868 

433 
1,297 
1,000 


In  low-income 
families 


142,633 


2,865 

527 

2.374 

531 

1,758 

7,443 

776 

289 

401 

930 

681 

L4?' 

18.304 

374 

336 

12,805 

6,060 

308 

489 

8,661 

237 

222 

393 

708 

655 

322 

421 

655 

11,021 

1,348 

619 

8,460 

1,061 

210 

2,827 

1,882 

2,867 

683 

214 

1,486 

1.611 

2,937 

314 

846 

974 

1,897 

217 

8.288 

866 

<.283 

1.163 

6.064 

6,684 

1,086 

t349 

1,126 

986 

1.849 

2,881 

630 

1.261 

721 

240 

8.200 

433 

1,274 

1,000 


AFDC 


Delin- 
quent 


GEORGIA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $255.34] 


State  totaL 

APPUng 

Atkinson 

Bacon . 

Baker 

Baldwin.... 

Banks I 

Barrow 

Bartow... 

BenHUL I. 

Berrien 

Bibb 

Bleckley....IIIII 


$38,030,48100 


263, 730. 10 

177. 159. 70 

114. 745. 71 
136,030.48 
186,09197 

80,411.30 
146,162.63 
260,378.36 
246, 136. 16 
216.048.41 
076,268.66 
138,781.00 


$82,114,263.74 


420.800  32 
282,661.38 
183,078.78 
217,039.00 
248,9S&80 
80,432.10 
231.603.38 
415,438.18 
392,712.92 
344,700.00 
656,041.06 
221,370.78 


243.261 


1.648 

1.107 

717 

8B0 

«7S 

818 

907 

l,flS7 

1.888 

1.880 

6.0M 

867 


239.789 


1.488 

1.107 

717 

880 

978 

804 

906 

1.624 

1,838 

1.880 

5,724 

867 


Ne- 
glected 


742 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

77 

0 

0 

801 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

61 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

38 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26 
0 

30 
0 
0 
106 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


0 

0 

1.706 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

818 

0 

0 

0 

2.444 


66 
0 

61 
0 

28 
120 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 

s 

461 

1 

8 

79 

164 
0 
0 
2 
8 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 
0 
4 

897 

8 

13 

11 

0 

0 

as 

8 
40 

6 
0 

• 

a 

10 

12 

89 
0 
8 
4 

117 
1 

1« 
2 

271 

108 

9 

0 

18 

0 

a 

18 
0 
3 
1 
1 

88 
0 

28 
0 


1,787 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

2 
8 
0 
0 

« 

0 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fUcal  yea  r  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10  title  7- 

Gontinued  ' 


OEOROIA — Continued 


County 


Brantley. 

Brooks 

Bryan 

Bulloch..  . 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun 

Caiiidpn 

Candler 

Carroll 

Catoosa. 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Chattahoocheis... 

Chattooga. 

C  herokee. 
Clarke-  . 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinch 

Cobb ""' 

Coffee 

Colquitt 

Columbia. 

Cook [ 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Crisp.  .        ^ 

Dade "', 

Dawson " 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Dodge 

Dooly 

Dougherty 

Douglas 

Early 

Echols 

Effingham 

Elbert _ .' 

Emanuel 

Evans.. 

Fannin 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fulton 

(iilmer. 

(il:iscock 

Olynn '.[ 

Oorlon. 

Gridy ' 

Greene "' 

Gwii'iiett 

Hahersham 

Hall ; 

Hancock.. 

Haralson.. 

Harris 

Hart "; 

Heard   ' 

Henry 

Houston , 

Irwin 

Jackson. 

Jasper 

Jeff  Davis 

Jefferson. 

Jenkins I. 

Johnson. I. 

Jones 

Lamar 

Lanier 

Laurens 

Lee. 
Llberty"IIIIIIIIIli; 

Lincoln 

Long 

Lowndes 

Lumpkin 

McDuffle 

Mcintosh 

Macon 

Madison 

Marlon 

Meriwether I 

Miller 

MItcheU- 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murray I 

Muscogee.. 

Newton . 

Oconee. 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


10.5, 614. 70 
389. 687. 33 
108. 824. 39 
430. 496. 47 
667. 349. 55 
102,582.99 
231.091.79 

74. 096.  60 
162.7.Vi.47 
310,  r>29.  61 

91,540.51 

45,  770.  26 
1, 150. 337.  78 

13,  763. 08 
159. 715.  79 
140, 991.  59 
225. 010. 42 
147, 393. 03 
126. 428. 33 

84. 819. 01 
300,707.39 
385,200.32 
475, 628.  58 
122, 107. 30 
186,441.78 
258, 617. 95 
127,388.55 
354, 799.  51 

94. 101. 09 

86,259.33 
332,  714. 56 
683.033.06 
351,118.68 
308,229.07 
696, 133. 59 
120,667.04 
376,884.46 

22, 244. 98 
148,833.35 
238,453.44 
353,039.11 
129,949.12 
193,323.32 

78, 257. 54 
365,201.84 
116,826.18 
178,920.00 
2,809.763.09 
165.  7V»7. 15 

48. 970.  <»7 

2.';2.  om.  48 

1.54,  .5!>4.  64 
356.3'.l'1.87 
217,648.77 
240. 6S5.  05 
132,829.77 
360,240.73 
275, 101. 65 
112, 965. 32 
211,567.41 
197,484.25 
104,503.42 
198, 284. 43 
293, 345. 74 
229, 491. 43 
175, 079. 23 
113, 465. 43 
120. 026. 90 
430,656.51 
222,129.78 
129. 308. 96 
126,428.33 
118,906.65 

75,056.82 
847, 162.  61 
154,434.61 
180,840.52 
122,267.40 
104,823.49 
483,306.30 

99,222.23 
186, 121. 71 
113,305.39 
353, 199. 15 
189,482.46 
153, 314. 36 
372,403.45 
156, 195. 00 
350, 958. 65 
149,953.60 
137, 790. 88 
173,958.96 
81, 138. 18 
842,588.82 
149,633.53 
65,  774.  74 


.Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$104, 689. 40 
6J1, 7.52. 90 
173,631.20 
f.86, 864.  m 
1,  (XH,  7fi7.  f<n 
1H3.  072. 94 
368,710.96 
1 18.  2-.''.'.  42 
2.59,  m\.  7S 
495.614.94 
146.  U54.  48 
73,  (y>7.  24 
1, 835, 383. 92 
21.959.24 
254. 829.  3-2 
224.954.54 
3.59, 008.  04 
23,5. 1B8.  14 
201.  718.  60 
1:1.5.  X¥).  JO 
479,  783.  86 
614.603.38 
7.58,  870.  48 
194.  824.  42 
297,  471. 10 
412,629.44 
203,  250.  64 
566,068.78 
150,139.92 
137. 628.  26 
530.851.86 
1,089,791.12 
560, 215.  96 
491.784.84 
951. 141.  50 
192, 526. 36 
601.325.70 
35. 492.  28 
237. 4fi6.  20 
380. 456.  60 
563.280.04 
207.336.06 
306,450.72 
124,861.28 
582,685.88 
186.396.20 
285,470.12 
4.578,756.88 
264, 532.  24 
78. 134.  04 
402. 1«0.  50 
246, 6.58.  44 
.568.  fi42.  IS 
347.  26a  40 
308, 3.r).  40 
211.932.20 
574.  770.  34 
438.929.46 
180,  270.  04 
337, 559. 48 
315, 089. 56 
166,  737. 02 
316,366.26 
468,038.22 
366, 157. 56 
279,341.96 
181, 036. 06 
191,  505. 00 
687,119.94 
354,411.92 
206,314.72 
201,718.60 
189,717.62 
119,754.46 
873, 007.  46 
246,  403. 10 
288,534.20 
195, 079. 76 
167, 247. 70 
771. 128. 80 
158,310.80 
296,960.42 
180. 780. 72 
563,535.38 
302,322.56 
244, 615.  72 
594, 176. 18 
249,211.84 
589,960.62 
239,253.68 
219, 847.  74 
277,564.58 
129.487.38 
1,344,368.10 
238,742.90 
104, 944.  74 


Children  aged  9  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


410 
2,435 
680 
2,690 
4,170 
641 
1,444 
463 
1,017 
1.941 
572 
286 
7,188 
86 
998 
881 
1,406 
921 
790 
.530 
1,879 
2,407 
2,972 
763 
1,105 
1,010 
790 
2,217 
588 
539 
2,079 
4,268 
2.194 
1,020 
3,728 
784 
2,368 
130 
030 
1.490 
2,200 
812 
1,206 
489 
2,282 
730 
1,118 
17,932 
1,036 
306 
1, 575 
066 
2,227 
l.,')60 
l,.5fi0 
830 
2,251 
1,719 
706 
1,322 
1,234 
653 
1,239 
1,833 
1,434 
1,094 
700 
780 
2.001 
1,388 
808 
790 
743 
460 
3,419 
966 
1,130 
704 
065 
3,020 
020 
1,163 
708 
2,207 
1,184 
968 
2,327 
970 
2,103 
037 
801 
1,087 
807 
8^208 
038 
411 


In  low-Income 
families 


410 
2,435 

661 
2,682 
4,170 

641 
1,444 

463 
1,017 
1,940 

572 

286 
6,807 

86 

00a 

m 

1,406 
892 
767 
530 
1,808 
2,407 
2,962 
783 
1,160 
1,006 
790 
2,216 
888 
539 
2,077 
3,998 
2,104 
1,026 
3,700 
715 
2,350 
130 
024 
1,484 
2,203 
812 
1,208 
470 
2,223 
728 
1,115 
10,700 
1,036 
306 
1,575 
066 
2,227 
1,384 
1,850 
808 
2;  212 
1,710 
706 
1,323 
1.336 
081 
1,227 
1,827 
1,434 
1,002 
702 
780 
2,684 
1.386 
808 
790 
743 
466 
3.416 
066 
1,127 
704 
068 
2,962 
618 
1,160 
872 
2,207 
1.184 
088 
2,327 
972 
2,193 
938 
861 
1,067 
498 
^234 
034 
411 


AFDC 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
200 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
140 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

22 

0 

0 

480 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
38 

0 

0 
30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


0 
0 

19 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

172 
0 
2 
« 
0 

2t 

21 
0 

86 
0 

10 
0 

i 
I 

0 

i 

0 
0 
2 

in 
0 
0 
e 
m 
s 
0 
« 

6 
30 

0 

0 
U 
S7 

i 

I 
TOt 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 

10 
22 
3» 

0 

1 

0 

8 

2 
12 

e 

0 
2 
7 
0 
7 
2 
0 
0 
0 
4 
I 
0 
1 
0 
0 
» 
2 
s 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
2 
0 
0 
> 

13 
1 

0 
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PreUminarv  oounty  agfpregate  mawimmm  haaio  grants  for  fUoal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUe  Law  89-10,  HUe  I— 
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GEORGIA — Continued 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 

Maximum 

amount 
authorized 

Chfldren  aged  8  to  17  yean 

County 

Eligible  total 

In  low-income 
famiUes 

AFDC 

Delin- 
quent 

Ne- 
glected 

In  foster 
homes 

$120,827.08 

87,839.02 
180,893.78 

62,253.05 
165,317.05 
196,043.93 
249,175.84 
138, 431. 02 
102,102.88 

83,378.68 

01.380.48 
288,384.62 
897.80L19 

76, 657. 18 

92,600.73 
366.642.16 
100.  724.  76 
266,209.68 
158,018.61 
228, 531. 21 
430,778.65 
184,521.35 

72. 336. 21 
235,572.70 
210,607.20 
266, 619. 75 
312,710.06 
407,451.31 
393,848.20 
270,140.54 

72,656.28 
125,628.18 
811, 474. 62 
161,636.22 
106,423.85 
130, 749. 30 
204,  525. 83 
244,534  80 
239, 573.  60 
301,987.67 
215,888.38 
359.920.66 
245,  655. 05 
120.987.11 
126.908.44 

91, 54a  51 
204.685.87 
193. 803. 43 
186,761.85 

90,  lOa  19 
478,466.58 

$192,781.70 
139, 670. 98 
240, 274. 94 
99,327.26 
263,766.22 
312, 791.  SO 
397,564.38 
220,869.10 
162,900.92 
133.032.14 
145. 7'.'0. 14 
460.122.68 

1,432.457.40 
122.307.86 
147. 586.  52 
584.  'J63.  94 
318. 664.  32 
424.885.76 
253,552.02 
364,625.52 
701,674.32 
294,407.02 
118,413.68 
375,860.48 
336,027.44 
425,396.44 
498,934.36 
650.095.64 
628,391.74 
431,013.92 
115,924.36 
200,441.90 
816.066.64 
257,893.40 
160,801.10 
208,612.78 
326,324.52 
390, 159. 52 
382, 243. 96 
481,826.58 
344, 453  66 
574,259.66 
391,946.90 
193. 037.  04 
202.484.62 
146.054.48 
326.579.86 
309, 216.  74 
297,981.78 
143,756.42 
788,615.14 

7H 

la 

Ml 
380 

1,033 

1,225 

1,887 

805 

n 

671 

1,802 
5. 610 
479 
578 
2,291 
1.248 

003 

1,428 

2,748 

1,183 

452 

1,472 

1,310 

1.606 

1.954 

2,540 

2,401 

1,088 

454 

788 

3,196 

1,010 

665 

817 

1,278 

1,528 

1.497 

1,887 

1,349 

2,249 

1,838 

756 

793 

872 

1.279 

1,211 

1,167 

563 

2,971 

782 
643 
OU 
380 

1,080 

1,167 

1.443 

866 

037 

620 

566 

1,802 

5,554 

482 

677 

2.290 

1,248 

1.044 

062 

1,428 

2,744 

1.153 

452 

1,472 

1,310 

1,000 

1,054 

2,838 

2,401 

1,008 

454 

785 

8,180 

1,006 

064 

817 

1,277 

1,806 

1,497 

1,861 

1,340 

2,240 

1,532 

750 

703 

572 

1,243 

1,211 

1,133 

563 

2,071 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

SB 
100 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

12 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

16 
0 

n 

0 
0 

3 

PuiliHiur                

4 

0 

PirJtAnS          .............-^.......-......-»>...*.-— — 

3 

Pike 

Polk 

PiilMki         ... . • .. 

5 
0 

QaitmftD          -  - -._-_—.——— 

1 

0 

44 

Hflckdaie 

gchlev        

1 

1 
3 

SpsMing ~ 

30 
U 

Stewart                   .............. ..._..-............ 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Talbot          

TalialPiTO                         -  ..............-.................* 

Tattnall 

Taylor a 

Teftair                        — — . 

Terrell                    

8 
0 

Ttfl                          

Towns              .......................................... 

TmitlftD   ....  r-  --         

7 
2 

TwlgM      

0 

Union      „_-,._.-.-...„. . 

23 
0 

20 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

ao 

0 

1 

0 
0 

ytaXter                      — — — 

Walton     .- 

Ware                         

Wftjihinpton           ...     ■     - 

Wayne          

Webster                      

Wheeler 

White 

Whitfield     

WUooi 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson 

Worth 

HAWAII 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  tor  1066-00;  $360.13] 


IDAHO 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  tor  1008-66:  $255  J4] 


State  total 

$2,482,380.00 

$3,857,836.20 

14,336 

8,832 

5,103 

0 

0 

310 

Hawaii                                          

843,048.06 

1,895,860.61 

0 

00,100.12 

147,307.32 

633,126.72 

2.046,328.70 

0 

149,301.00 

229, 021. 12 

1.081 
10^048 

M 
SB 

1.4B7 

380 

670 

461 

183 
100 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

60 

233 

0 

33 

16 

Hoaololu..    ...  . 

""ilawao                                                  

Esaai 

Maul 

State  total 

$2,632,591.00 

$4,111,995.30 

16.104 

12,287 

3,574 

0 

82 

101 

Ada 

283.954.95 
12, 097. 10 

149,415.56 
21, 415. 14 
21.578.61 

168.061.64 

20. 761. 24 

3,106.01 

69,967.02 

145.962.60 

28,117.60 

8,827.02 

4,577.28 

338,558.30 
38,800.88 
82,478.27 
6,721.60 
27,027.17 
17,066.23 
30,400l23 
31.714.02 
23,040.88 
36,018.20 

443, 525. 58 
18, 895. 16 

233, 380. 76 
33.449.54 
33.  704. 88 

262,  489. 52 

32,428.18 

4,881.46 

100,285.62 

228,018.62 

43,918.48 

13,788.36 

7,149.82 

528,809.14 
55.919.40 
81,964.14 
8.936.90 
43,152.40 
27.870.72 
47,403.24 
«>.838.90 
30.002.04 
67, 100. 10 

1,737 

74 

014 

131 

132 

1,028 

127 

10 

428 

803 

172 

54 

28 

2,071 

210 

321 

38 

100 

106 

180 

104 

141 

234 

1,194 

68 
024 
112 

08 
800 
117 

17 
343 
000 
150 

80 

24 

1,463 

197 

232 

38 
138 

00 
147 
188 
113 
162 

482 

7 

285 

10 

32 

211 

0 

3 

78 

280 

10 

12 

4 

576 

22 

80 

0 

31 

0 

37 

8 

38 

72 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

32 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

0 
0 

20 
2 

34 

Adams                       .  . 

Bannock.. 

Bear  Lake.               

Benewah 

Bingham.. 

Blaine 

Boise 

Bonner „ 

Bonneville 

Boondary .... . ... 

Butte 

Camas                                                                            .  • 

Canyon...  .  . .     .              .. 

Caribou 

CassU 

Clark. ;.:.: 

Clearwater      

Custer .                             

Elmore .. 

Ifrun^lin 

Tiemont 

Qem 
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IDAHO — Continued 


County 


Ooodinx 

Idaho .1'.'.'.'.'. 

Jefferson 

Jerome '.'.'.'.'." 

Kootenai .  ' 

Latah '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Lemhi "'.'.'.'."'" 

Lewis "II" 

Lincoln IIIIIII 

Madison..        * 

Minidoka.. ..I"I" 

Net  Perce 

Oneida 

Owyhee 

Payette " 

Power 

Shoshone..    

Teton 

Twin  Falls II" 

Valley '"" 

Wr«hinfrton.-IIIIIII 

Yellowstone  National  Park  part ' 


RaUblv 
reduced 
amount 


V»,  H9. 65 
79,  612.U1 
48,  715. 36 
49, 859. 68 
99,882.83 
38,679.96 
50, 841).  52 
13,805.32 
12.424.05 
35,800.88 
60.812.46 

117,047.64 
15,203.11 
30.806.65 
77, 813.  79 
11,770.15 
50.840.52 
13.241.42 

167, 425.  80 

8, 010.  24 

53.2yZ84 

0 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$108,  OOR.  82 

124,350.68 
76,091.32 
77, 878. 70 

166, 012. 74 
60.280.24 
79, 4ia  74 
21,  703. !« 
1!).  405. 84 
55,919.46 
94.!»»»i48 

182.H23.  44 
23.  746.  62 
48.259.28 

121.641.84 
18,384.48 
79. 4ia  74 
20,68Z54 

246. 892.  42 

12.511.66 

83, 240.  84 

0 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


«1 

tm 
m 

86 

79 
219 
S73 
1U 

n 

IM 

«J« 
72 

ni 

N 


sag 

0 


ILLINOIS 
[Formula  rate:  >j  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66: 


State  total. 


$282.93] 


Adams 

A  lexander I 

Bond Ill' 

Boone 

Brown IIIIII' 

Bureau II"I 

Calhoun. 

Carroll '  "■ 

Cass mil 

Champaign. 

Christian. 

Clark....        

Clay....        

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook Ill'" 

Crawford 

Cumberland. 

De  Kalb. 

De  Witt nil" 

Douglas 

Du  Page nil* 

Edgar ._, 

Edwards .1" 

Effingham.. .Ill" 

Fayette 

Ford... 

FrankUn.   I 

Falton.         

Oallatin HUH; 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamilton... Ill"" 

Hancock.. 

Hardin....'..I.lII" 

Henderson 

Henry 

Iroquois II 

Jackson. 

Jasper '.'.'.".'. 

Jenerson 

Jersey HI'" 

Jo  Daviess 

Johnson 

Kane HH 

Kankakee 

Kendall ^I 

Knox "llll 

Lake 

LaSaUe.IIIIIIIIII 
Lawrence.. 

Lee IIIIIII 

LlTlngst<ai 

Logan 

McDonoui^IIIIII 

McHenry 

McLean 

Macon HH 

Macoupin.  I 

Madison... 

Marlon 

Marshall.  IHHJ 

Mason... 
Massac.. 

MeS!?    "    --       ■ 
"■eroer . 

Monroe .11"" 

MontgomeryllHH"' 

Montan 

-Moultrie.        

Ogle .HH""' 

Peoria 

Perry IHHH 


$46,112,743.00 


308,373.49 
318,481.  19 
82, 989.  53 
50, 006.  51 
78. 073.  74 
194,174.22 
43.  800.  03 
151,  »i3.  51 
76, 98a  38 
348.80129 
160, 019. 54 
100, 646. 01 
09, 835. 70 
79,797.63 
154,275.41 
28, 768,  673. 76 
63,306.12 
62,951.46 
173, 249. 61 
73,946.80 
80, 162. 28 
473.997.90 
140.089.17 
54,262.39 
91,146.62 
134.414.67 
74,832.44 
326, 815. 61 
176, 973. 40 
113, 135. 30 
106, 574. 16 
69. 157. 94 
101,963.63 
141, 153. 13 
96,289.14 
4^253.47 
197,188.80 
168,993.64 
266,878.73 
79,620.30 
294,364.58 
84,230.83 
116, 604. 53 
69,689.93 
309, 960. 46 
312,984.02 
48,233.23 
157. 467. 32 
483. 218. 96 
242. 762. 11 
134.769.32 
163. 141. 81 
173,249.51 
901437.31 
107, 638. 13 
216, 34a  23 
239,924.86 
466, 84a  81 
17«,63a32 
861,106.05 
253,224.47 
66,390.32 
84,585.48 
160, 481. 89 
37,238.89 
92. 74Z  57 
57,  276l  96 
170.944.26 
109.  066l  76 
61. 602. 46 
159. 240. 60 
718.533.29 
111.  894. 00 


$73,573,683.06 


492. 015. 27 

508. 142. 28 
132,411.24 

79,784  26 
121, 376. 97 
309,808.35 
68, 883.  71 
241, 056  36 
122,  791. 62 
556, 523. 31 
239,358.78 
160,421.31 
159, 289. 59 
127, 318. 50 
246. 149. 10 
41, 098, 4n.  80 
101,006.01 
100, 440. 16 
276,442.61 
117,981.81 
127,884.36 
756,271.89 
223, 514. 70 
86,576.58 
145,426.02 
214,460.94 
119,396.48 
621, 439. 99 
282,364.14 
180,509.34 
170,040.83 
110,342.70 
162,  864.  75 
225.  212.  28 
153, 630. 99 
64,225.11 
314, 618. 16 
289,632.29 
425, 809. 65 
127. 035.  57 
469,  663.  80 
134. 391.  75 
185.885.01 
111,191.49 
494,  561.  64 
499.371.45 
76,  956,  96 
251.241.84 
77a  984. 26 
387,331.17 
215, 026. 80 
260.  295.  60 
276. 422.  61 
144,  294.  30 
171,738.51 
345.174.60 
382,804.29 
743,257.11 
286.608.09 
1,373.908.08 
404,024.04 
89. 971.  74 
134.957.61 
256,061.66 
59. 416. 30 
147. 972.  39 
91,388.39 
272,  744.  62 
174, 001.  95 
82,332.63 
254. 071. 14 
1, 146, 432. 36 
178.628.83 


26a  042 


1,739 
1,798 
488 
282 
429 
1,005 
247 
852 
434 

1,967 
846 
687 
583 
460 
870 
145,280 
357 
365 
977 
417 
452 

2,673 
790 
308 
514 
758 
422 

1,843 

638 
601 
390 
676 
790 
MS 
227 
1,112 
953 
1,505 
449 
1,660 
475 
857 
393 
1,748 
1,765 
272 
888 
2,726 
1,389 
760 
920 
977 
610 
607 
1,220 
1,363 
2,627 
1,013 
4,866 
1,428 
318 
477 
905 
210 
523 
323 
984 
616 
291 
898 
4,062 
611 


147,618 


99,044 


1,489 

141 

1,291 

404 

441 

20 

263 

10 

419 

9 

1,086 

84 

200 

40 

834 

4 

398 

28 

1,286 

836 

704 

60 

616 

29 

480 

76 

436 

10 

608 

120 

81.301 

n,170 

315 

33 

338 

12 

Ml 

» 

an 

n 

SI7 

34 

2,323 

138 

684 

09 

2n 

7 

«M 

SI 

asi 

00 

386 

39 

1.409 

310 

890 

m 

M0 

n 

m 

tt 

Uf 

a 

am 

88 

m 

«■ 

4M 

m 

314 

tt 

998 

40 

808 

30 

1,120 

840 

423 

20 

1,19« 

880 

487 

IS 

020 

M 

800 

17 

1,311 

196 

1,210 

460 

268 

0 

720 

90 

1,887 

630 

1,172 

174 

693 

160 

778 

as 

Mi 

ss 

418 

as 

801 

20 

1,010 

100 

1,000 

00 

1,881 

750 

878 

00 

8,147 

1,407 

1.100 

192 

204 

4 

400 

30 

708 

173 

162 

34 

603 

14 

278 

33 

872 

65 

467 

119 

270 

14 

707 

83 

2,609 

1.191 

896 

27 

260 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
183 
0 
0 
• 
• 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
t 

• 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3.028 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
87 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1,032 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
21 
13 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 

82 
0 
0 
0 

88 

18 
0 
0 

02 
0 
0 
0 

126 
0 
0 

18 

86 

88 
0 

41 

65 

80 
0 

81 

32 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
61 

0 


In  low-lnoome 

AFDC 

DeUn- 

Ne- 

famllie* 

quent 

glected 
0 

898 

28 

0 

421 

00 

0 

0 

276 

23 

0 

0 

272 

33 

0 

0 

388 

220 

0 

0 

209 

22 

0 

0 

271 

39 

0 

0 

71 

11 

0 

0 

67 

9 

0 

0 

195 

24 

0 

0 

346 

24 

0 

0 

409 

243 

0 

60 

<M 

3 

0 

0 

157 

32 

0 

0 

352 

119 

0 

0 

53 

19 

0 

0 

188 

109 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

0 

698 

246 

0 

0 

31 

18 

0 

0 

282 

43 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

In  (aster 
homes 


2 
6 
0 
0 
8 
i 
I 
1 
0 
0 
2 
14 
0 
0 

s 

0 
14 

0 
21 

0 

1 

0 
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«,M 


n 
u 

7 

n 
1 

» 

7 

14 

10 

IK 
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PnUminary  county  aggregate  maxitiMim  baHo  grant$  for  fiacal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUe  Late  89-10  title  I— 

OoDtinued  ' 

ILLINOIS — Contlnned 


County 


Piitt 

Pifce 

Pope 

PcisiJd...... 

PuUmii. . .  *  • 
Baidelph... 

BiefaUnd 

Bock  Island. 

W.  Clair 

Salme. 

gd^mon... 

Scbnyler 

Saott 

Statoy 

Stilt 

Stephenson.. 

Tttfwell 

tnion 

Vennilion... 

Wib^h , 

Wirren 

WKbingtoo.. 

Wivne , 

IThite , 

IThiteside.... 

WUl 

wniianiaon 

Tianebago... 
Woodlord.... 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  year* 


856, 

165. 

SO, 
238, 

14. 
105. 

92, 

325. 

2,652. 

307, 

448. 

61, 

49, 
133, 

27, 
221, 
180. 
113, 
412. 

SO, 
115. 

61 
167. 
126. 
257, 
686, 
311 
721 

81, 


39a32  I 

447.08  I 

716.82  ' 

860.89  < 

186.24 

864.85 

742.57  • 

042.33 

814.73 

309.53 

817.32 

532.84 

474.53 

173.37 

663.18 

482.74 

519.96 

489.96 

819.  72 

404.90 

617.89 

355.51 

575.02 

060.25 

835.00 

949.36 

033.41 

015.89 

57a  91 


$89,971.74 
263.973.00 

80.917.98 
381. 106. 71 

22.634.40 
108. 909. 21 
147.972.89 
518,0ia60 
4,073.080.28 
490.317.09 
716.005.88 

98.  176l  71 

78.937.47 
212.480.43 

44.137.08 
353.379.57 
288.022.74 
181.075.20 
656.661.04 

94,781.55 
184, 47a  30 

97,893.78 
267,366.85 
201.163.23 
411.380.22 
868,712.04 
496,250.22 
1.150,303.38 
130,147.80 


Eligible  total    j    In  knr-inoome 
families 


AFDC 


318  I 

933  I 

286  ' 

1.347  I 

801 

507 

523 

1.833 

14.306 

1.733 

2,531 

347 

279 

751 

150 

1,240 

1.018 

04B 

X3X 

335 

652 

346 

045 

711 

1,454 

3.028 

1.754 

4,000 

400 


280 

857 

223 

900 

05 

502 

486 

1.249 

6,763 

1.405 

1.907 

810 

3(8 

080 

185 

025 

780 

567 

1.065 

290 

001 

290 

882 

029 

1.284 

2,063 

1,307 

2,087 

414 


68 

422 

7 

28 

24 

410 

7,431 

229 

290 

30 

35 

88 

17 

78 

306 

58 

401 

80 

88 

88 

90 

00 

128 

785 

302 

1,018 

37 


DeliD- 
qaent 


INDIANA 
[Formula  rate:  J4  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-60:  $256.52] 


State  total. 


Adims 

Allen 

banbolomew... 

Benton 

Blackford. 

Boone 

Bnnrn 

Cimril. 

CSB 

Ciark. 

Cl»y 

Ctintaa. 

Crsirfwd 

Vtrim 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delnware 

Dubois 

Klkhart 

Fsyette. 

noyd. 

Fountain 

Franklin.™ 

Falton._ 

Gibaon 

Grant 

(ireene 

Uamilton. 

HiDCOCk 

Hirrtson. 

Hendricks 

Henry. 

Howard H 

Huntington.HH 

lackson 

Jmper 

% 

Jeflerson. 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Knoi H! 

Koschisko I! 

Laimuige 

Lake... 

L»  Port«....HH! 

Lswrence 

Madison 

Marion. 

Marshall 

Manln 

Miami hi; 

Monroe 

Montgomery...! 

Morgan 

•^'ewton 

Noh|« 

Ohio....HIIIIII 
Orange 

owTlHII 

Parte     . 
Perry.. 

Pike..      

Porter H 


$14,886,836.00 


67, 525. 68 

619,  780. 30 

123, 957. 86 
46.7S5.65 
31.511.99 
70. 419.  64 
30.868.88 
59,808.46 
79,583.84 

261.099.31 
95. 018. 28 
S3. 12U.  90 
94.535.96 

123.314.76 
89,009.69 
97,309.14 
72,027.89 

337,467.64 
82.799.35 

217, 207. 61 
86,014.86 

187, 14Z  61 
65, 114. 06 

10i02L71 
64,79Z60 

134,609.04 

199,361.54 

142, 607. 81 
72.831.27 
55.949.85 
88.426  49 
77.976.09 

176.531.43 

150. 485. 81 
76.689.88 

118,009.17 
89,391.14 
09, 616. 78 

113,507.46 
73.956.70 
82.  799.  35 

190,197.34 

124. 279.  41 

92,000.65 

1,750,204.81 

238.420.97 

129. 102. 67 

277. 819. 95 
1,920,301.80 

124. 118. 84 
71. 062.  74 
96.465.26 

127.334.14 
92.606.65 

101, 127.  75 
47,911.08 
67,043.36 
11,736.61 

106.272.56 
76,046.78  I 
79.262.29 
98,565.34  { 
09,20121 

106,433.34  I 


$23,433,102.00 


107,738.40 
968. 884.  00 
197,  776. 92 

74,647.32 

50,277.92 
112.355.76 

49,  25L  84 

95,425.44 
126,977.40 
416,568.48 
161.003.32 
132,620.84 
150.833.76 
196. 75a  84 
142,llZa6 
155.194.60 
114, 92a  96 
538.435.48 
132,107.80 
346,556.52 
137,238.20 
298,569.28 
103. 89a  60 
165,908.44 
103,377.50 
214. 707. 24 
318. 084. 80 
227.533.24 
116.203.66 

80.208.00 
141.086100 
124.412.20 
281.656.90 
240. 102. 72 
122.360.04 
188,285.08 
142.625.12 
111.07a  10 
181, 103. 12 
117,999.20 
132,107.80 
303.463.16 
196.289.96 
147.  755.  52 
2. 806. 841. 84 
380. 419. 16 
205.965.50 
443.266.56 
3. 063. 874. 88 
198.033.44 
113.381.84 
153, 912. 00 
203, 163. 84 
147. 755. 63 
101,351.06 

70.44Z90 
106,908.84 

18,725.90 
169, 550. 72 
121.333.00 
120.464.30 
157.240.76 

iia5oai2 

160,810.24 


01,850 


430 

3,855 
771 
291 
196 
438 
192 
372 
405 

1,624 
501 
517 
588 
767 
554 
806 
448 

2,099 
616 

1,351 
636 

1.104 
406 
647 
408 
887 

1.240 
887 
453 
848 
550 
485 

1.008 
980 
477 
734 
556 
433 
708 
460 
515 

1,188 

778 

576 

10,942 

1.488 
808 

1.728 
11.944 
772 
442 
800 
792 
570 
029 
298 
471 
78 
061 
473 
«3 
618 
481 
862 


76.386 


404 

2,888 
675 
280 
185 
484 
179 
360 
440 

1.442 
550 
479 
567 
714 
491 
557 
413 

1.834 
494 

1,027 
490 

1.075 
894 
002 
373 
771 

1.037 
850 
800 
886 
520 
400 

1.046 
810 
464 
700 
530 
414 
830 
422 
448 

1.007 
742 
568 

6.895 

1.224 
770 

1.455 

9,190 
735 
800 
S22 
7a 

ar 

88t 
274 


444 


9.986 


11 

707 
55 
4 
8 
0 
11 
12 
4 

122 
24 
18 
U 
84 
40 
89 
82 

122 
13 

248 
27 
55 
10 
87 
30 
59 

144 
10 
20 
0 
12 
21 
81 
91 
U 
80 
U 
18 
47 
20 
34 
58 
15 
0 
3,2« 

305 
10 

163 
1,683 
20 
80 
82 
84 
U 
44 
M 
M 
• 


8 
81 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


307 


0 
54 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
25 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
18 
97 
0 
0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10 
01 

0 
14 

0 

0 

0 

0 
1551 

0 

• 

88 

0 

0 
88 

0 

0 
15 
71 

0 
08 

0 


Iniocter 
homes 


1.336 


0 

152 

82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

• 

• 

0 

22 

108 
0 
0 

174 
0 
0 
0 

145 
0 


10 

34 

• 

If 

8 

7 

U 

188 

141 

0 

814 

3 

U 

38 

4 

86 

27 

14 

U4 

9 

18 

•  ' 

14 

U 

27 

11* 

58 

218 

0 


3,836 


5 

54 

0 

1 

8 
4 
2 
0 

4 
80 

8 
38 

« 
18 
28 

9 

8 
87 

8 
61 
18 
84 

1 

8 
18 

7 
88 
U 
81 
10 

• 

4 

a 

86 
10 

4 
U 

1 
SB 

• 
U 
17 
16 

8 
880 
54 
28 
92 
828 
17 

« 
M 

as 

as 

s 

u 

4 

f 
13 
U 

1 
IS 
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December  1,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  hatic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  Mle  H,  or  PubUo  Law  89-10  titUi  r 

Con  tinned  '         '""" 


INDIANA— Continaed 


County 


Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph... 

Ripley 

Rush 

St.  Joseph... 

Boott 

Shelby 

Spencer..... 

Starke 

Steuben 

Sullivan 

Bwltzerlaod. 
Tippecanoe.. 

Tipton. 

Union 

Vanderburgh 
Vermillion... 

Vigo 

Wabash. 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

WhiUey 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$82,317.02 

77.332.S8 

76,689.88 

88,908.82 

87,481.84 

97,7S1.46 

672,842.87 

88,587.26 

81,  (BO.  82 

76, 728. 23 

99, 359. 22 

50, 322. 71 

97,990.69 

43,730.92 

144, 215. 57 

43. 409. 37 

32,  798. 19 

629, 114.  28 

66, 882.  68 

416,569.15 

114,47Z11 

31, 67Z  78 

140, 196. 18 

140, 035. 40 

188,428.81 

66, 078.  70 

67,847.23 

65, 274. 83 


Maximum 

amount 

autliorized 


}131,338.24 
123,386.12 
122, 360. 04 
141,865.56 
139,546.88 
155,964.16 
913, 980. 76 
141,342.52 
129,  286. 06 
120,820.92 
158,529.36 

80, 290. 76 
155,  707. 64 

69, 773. 44 
230,098.44 

69,260.40 

52,330.08 

1,003,762.76 

106,712.32 

664,643.32 

182,642  24 

50,534.44 
223, 686. 44 
223,428.92 
300, 641. 44 
105,429.72 
108, 251. 44 
104, 147. 12 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


612 
481 
407 
66> 

544 

606 
3,663 
661 
604 
471 

tu 

373 

m 

Sit 

3M 

3,913 
416 

2,591 
712 
197 
872 
871 

1,172 
411 
422 
406 


In  low-lnoome 

AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

famUies 

quent 

glected 

468 

38 

0 

0 

487 

9 

0 

0 

447 

25 

0 

0 

628 

10 

0 

0 

612 

28 

0 

0 

666 

2B 

0 

0 

2,497 

862 

0 

0 

496 

31 

0 

0 

474 

23 

0 

0 

4ie 

40 

0 

12 

680 

23 

0 

0 

297 

7 

0 

0 

693 

11 

0 

0 

268 

0 

0 

0 

806 

31 

0 

S7 

242 

21 

0 

0 

192 

12 

0 

0 

«,877 

368 

0 

70 

380 

28 

0 

0 

3,007 

336 

113 

90 

409 

18 

0 

210 

188 

9 

0 

0 

786 

68 

0 

0 

838 

21 

0 

0 

1,031 

94 

0 

0 

392 

10 

0 

0 

418 

0 

0 

0 

384 

17 

0 

0 

IOWA 


(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $265^4] 


State  total $16,056,361.00 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanooee... 

Audubon 

Benton 

Black  Hawk. 

Boone 

Bremer. 

Buchanan 

Buena  Vista.. 

Butler 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

CasB. 

Cedar 

Cenro  Qordo.. 

Cherokee 

Chickasaw 

Clarke. 

Clay 

Clayton 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Davis.. 

Decatur 

Delaware 

Des  Moines... 

Dickinson 

Dabnque 

Enunet ... 

Fayette. 

Floyd 

Franklin. 

Fremont 

Greene 

Grundy 

Guthrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard   

Humboldt 

Ida  

Iowa 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson 

Johnson. 

Jones 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Lee 

Linn 

Louisa. 

Lucas 

Lyon 

Madison ... 

Mahaska 

Marion 

Marshall 

MUls 

MitcheU ■.. 

Monona 


109,065.88 
64,280.38 
190,657.95 
118, 649. 87 
124,345.65 
151,041.32 
376,900.79 
126,804.46 
102,918.85 
158,944.65 
165, 432. 06 
127,682.61 
94, 137. 38 
158,693.39 
139, 801. 04 
183.884.03 
176,331.96 
167, 374.  86 
131,722.08 
59, 187. 12 
120,306.17 
249, 745.  07 
227, 615. 76 
161, 579. 09 
110, 646. 55 
81,140.80 
100.986.93 
177, 561. 37 
117,671.73 
103,094.48 
319,118.70 
98, 35Z  49 
207, 769. 63 
115, 212. 92 
80,966.17 
65,686.41 
88, 617. 24 
83,248.36 
138, 922. 89 
111,875.96 
168,253.01 
106.431.44 
117.320.47 
f>9, 198.00 
157. 188. 35 
75,345.03 
99, 757. 52 
128. 560.  75 
189,328.64 
101,613.82 
66,861.04 
164,213.63 
160.9II6.42 
96,191.16 
200,174.67 
179,142.03 
372,861.31 
46,366.17 
73,237.48 
178,088.26 
90,800.42 
137,869.11 
149, 286. 03 
144,016.14 
90,624.79 
121, 088. 69 
141,667.33 


$21,889,787.52 


158, 566. 14 
93, 454. 44 
277,043.90 
172,354.60 
180,780.72 
219, 592. 40 
647,959.64 
184,355.48 
149,629.24 
231,082.70 
226,976.90 
186, 632. 18 
136,862.24 
230,672.02 
203, 260. 64 
267, 340. 98 
266. 361. 36 
243,339.02 
191,606.00 
86,049.68 
174,907.90 
336,093.48 
330,920.64 
234, 912. 80 
160,864.20 
117,967.08 
146,820.60 
258, 148. 74 
171,077.80 
149,884.68 
463,96Z78 
142,990.40 
302, 067. 22 
167, 503. 04 
117,711.74 
95, 497. 16 
128, 691. 36 
121,031.16 
201.973.94 
162. 651. 58 
244, 61,').  72 
154.  736.  04 
170,567.12 
100. 603.  9« 
228.529.30 
109. 540. 86 
145.033.12 
186.908  88 
275,256.62 
147,586.62 
95, 752. 60 
238,742.90 
232, 614. 74 
138,394.28 
304, 109. 94 
260,446.80 
542,086.82 
67,409.76 
106, 476. 78 
268, 914.  76 
132,0ia78 
200,441.90 
217,039.00 
209,378.80 
131,755.44 
176, 929.  26 
206,804.04 


85,728 


621 
366 
1,065 
676 
708 
860 
2,146 
722 
686 
906 
886 
727 
63« 
903 
796 
1,047 
1,004 
953 
750 
337 
686 
1,422 
1,296 
920 
630 
462 
676 
1,011 
670 
687 
1,817 
6fl0 
1,183 
686 
461 
374 
504 
474 
791 
637 
968 
606 
668 
394 
895 
429 
568 
732 
1,078 
878 
375 
935 
911 
642 
1,191 
1,020 
2,123 
284 
417 
1,014 
617 
786 
860 
820 
816 
689 
806 


71,789 


602 
343 

1,006 
834 
686 
782 

1,090 
871 
864 
828 
849 
706 
483 
842 
726 

1,003 
816 
861 
704 
331 
868 

1,328 

1,102 
848 
496 
440 
817 
942 
816 
607 

1,477 
496 

1,042 
674 
437 
817 
418 
448 
74« 


•U 
SB2 
SM 

8tt 
Ml 
U4 

n4 


778 
811 
818 

1,110 
761 

1.468 
310 
HS 


721 


12,787 


18 
23 
80 

141 
18 
77 

923 

147 
32 
76 
36 
19 
49 
61 
68 
44 

187 
79 
46 

e 

94 
92 

174 
72 

120 
22 
67 
60 

141 
78 

261 
63 

141 
78 
24 
68 
00 
31 
46 
N 

a 

79 
7S 
M 

62 

03 
M 
IS 


IB 

m 

96 
17 

78 

287 

666 

40 

M 

M 

«l 

117 


41 

n 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


« 
6 
i 

U 
4 

1( 
214 

2i 
7 
t 

I 

> 

14 
21 

7 
» 

2 
45 
U 

0 
U 
11 
47 

t 

4 

I 


210 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


«43 
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prtUminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  11,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  title  J— 

Continaed 

IOWA — Continued 


County 


Monroe 

Montgomery 

Muscatine 

O'Brien 

Osceola 

P»ce 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

Pocahontas 

Polk 

Pottawattamie 

Poweshiek 

Blnggold 

Sk 

Scott 

Shelby... 

Sjoui.  

Story 

Tsu:a 

TiTlor 

CnJon 

VuiBuren. 

Wspello 

Wtrren „_ 

Vishington 

Wayne 

Webster 

Winnebago 

Winneshiek 

Woodbury 

Worth 

Wright 


Ratablv 
reduced 
amount 


$«9, 
101, 
141, 
109, 
123, 
110. 
153, 
211, 
102, 
915, 
889, 
106, 
121, 


\H2. 
224. 
Ill, 
181, 
124. 
113, 

81. 
221. 

77, 
120, 

90, 
187, 

76. 
198, 
437, 

80, 


395.39 
513.82 
732.96 
066.88 
116.24 
822.18 
500.13 
633.48 
743.22 
205.03 
546.11 
958.33 
184.32 
979.47 
19185 
830.25 
278.80 
700.33 
073.96 
872.53 
807.88 
667.69 
819.99 
979.47 
833.06 
800.42 
923.51 
398.81 
988.16 
317.32 
789.54 
922.38 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


$129,968.06 
147, 586. 52 
206,069.38 
158, 566. 14 
178.993.34 
161.119.54 
223, 167. 16 
307,684.70 
149,373.90 
1,330,576.74 
566,344.12 
144,502.06 
176, 184. 60 
113, 37a  96 
666,833.44 
265.  MB.  94 
328, 069. 18 
162. 396. 24 
263,255.54 
181,  546.  74 
165, 460. 32 
118.733.10 
322. 494. 42 
113,370.06 
175,673.92 
132,010.78 
273,213.80 
111,072.00 
289,300.22 
635,796.60 
117,466.40 
130,734.08 


Chlldien  aged  5  to  17  Tears 


Eligible  total 


600 

tn 

ma 
on 

TU 

681 

874 

1,206 

685 

5,211 

2,218 

000 

oao 

444 

2,216 

1,041 

1,277 

036 

1,031 

711 

«48 

465 

1,263 

444 

088 

817 

1,070 

438 

1,133 

2,490 

460 

812 


In  low-lnoome 
{amiUes 


462 

456 

642 

592 

677 

579 

707 

1,107 

632 

2,740 

1,477 

661 

072 

404 

1.401 

1.020 

1,241 

658 

021 

000 

556 

412 

814 

007 

oao 

477 
070 
401 
1,008 
1,670 
418 
468 


AFDC 


47 
81 

153 
29 
24 
62 
70 
80 
62 
2,886 

OM 
48 
18 
88 

728 
U 
38 
«2 
OS 
20 
88 
40 

346 
84 
84 
88 

847 
81 
37 

736 
37 
41 


Delin- 
quent 


KANS.4S 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  (or  1965-66'  $259.45] 


State  total 

Allen 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Barber 

Barton . 

Boorlwn 

Brown 

Bntler 

Chase 

Chautauqua 

CbenAee 

Cbeyanne. 

Clart 

Clay 

Cloud 

Coflery 

Comanche 

Cowley 

Crawford.. 

Decatur 

Dickinson. 

Doniphan 

Doagias 

Edwards. 

Elk 

Ellis 

Ellsworth 

Finney 

Ford.... 

Franklin 

Oeary 

Gove 

Graham . 

Grant 

Grey 

Greeley 

Greenwood 

Hamilton 

Harjw 

Harvey.  . 

HaskeU "" 

Hodgeman 

Jackson 

Jefferson 11" 

Jewell 

Johnson 

Kearny ' 

Bngman ' 

Kiowa... 

Labette '.'" 

Lane 

I«8venwx>rUi.II 

Lincoln 

Linn 

logan ',,','. 

Lyon. . 

McPheraon.;;!! 
Marion    . 
Marshall 

Meade "'.'.'. 

MiamL 

Mitchell"""!" 
Montgomery 


$9,403,977.00 


74,898.47 
73,004.49 

111,056.36 
34, 608. 26 
93, 493  96 

105. 546.  59 
74,554.11 

129.  tW..  20 
26,687.96 
42.872.92 

174,074.39 
30, 475. 93 
13,774.43 
38,396.23 
49,932.32 
89, 918. 78 
19,112.02 

125, 002. 97 

191,636.79 
19,456.39 

105,202.23 
61,468.40 
92,460.88 
30,820.29 
31,853.37 
75,931.66 

38. 568. 41 
72, 143. 50 
74. 200. 76 
95, 732. 30 

164, 101. 46 
21, 178. 19 
38.396.23 
15.496.24 
35.296.98 
8.165.41 
84,024.04 
7,403.73 
23,41&S3 
86.951.10 
14,807.51 
14,635.33 
72.315u77 
54.925.55 
52,859.38 

195.  424.  76 
10.675.18 
55.097.73 
15.151.88 

212. 47a  62 
12.052.63 

194,908.21 
23,933.08 
58,713.52 
12.396.99 

127, 069. 14 

60. 574. 42 
71,971.41 

106.063.13 
33.676.18 
96.248.84 
35.296.98 

347,ae5L42 


$14,170,380.66 


112.860.75 

110,006.80 

167.345.25 

52, 149. 46 

140,881.35 

159. 042. 86 

112,341.85 

195.884.75 

40,214.78 

64,603.06 

262,303.06 

45,922.66 

20,766.00 

57.857.35 

75,240.50 

90,288.60 

28,798.95 

188,360.70 

288, 767. 86 

29,317.85 

158,623.95 

02,623.65 

139,324.66 

46,441.65 

47. 99a  25 

114.417.45 

58.116.80 

108, 709. 55 

111,822.95 

144,254.20 

232,207.75 

31.912  35 

57, 857. 35 

23,350.50 

53. 187.  25 

7,783.50 

126,611.60 

11,156.35 

35,285.20 

131,022.25 

22,312.70 

22.063.25 

108,960.00 

82.764.55 

79,651.15 

291 475.  75 

16.085.90 

83.02100 

22,831.60 

32a  161. 30 

18,161.50 

293.697.40 

36,063.65 

88,472.45 

18. 68a  40 

191, 474. 10 

89.780.70 

ia8.46aio 

150.821.20 
5a  802. 75 

146.032.56 
88.187.25 

373,080.10 


54.617 


435 
434 


MS 

on 

TiB 
UB 

2(0 

LOU 

177 


in 

726 

1,113 

lU 

ou 


»B 
tt> 

«tt 

SM 
410 
4S1 

sse 

8M 

181 


80 
488 

4S 


107 

1.185 

02 

820 

88 

1,234 

70 

1,132 

139 

841 

73 


306 

1.488 


40,263 


13,155 


388 
403 
434 
104 
482 
508 
411 
565 
138 
221 
088 
106 

07 
101 
213 
888 
108 
664 
766 
106 
466 
801 
434 
168 
150 
405 
214 
322 
326 
456 
607 
116 
206 

60 
180 

» 
420 

38 
130 
317 

77 

82 
800 
280 
202 
021 

46 
814 

73 
000 

70 
822 
180 
280 

08 
051 

aoe 

807 
804 
183 
431 

107 

i.an 


44 

18 

199 

7 

88 

101 
22 

166 
17 
38 

828 
11 
18 
82 
40 
10 
3 
00 

822 
8 

187 
66 

111 
21 
26 
36 
10 
07 
88 
86 

284 

7 

18 

40 

16 

10 

61 

8 

0 

ISO 

0 

8 

31 

18 

206 
17 

6 

12 

311 

0 
305 

0 
41 

4 
71 
80 
17 
83 
13 

ur 

7 
800 


102 


Ne- 
glected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

31 

80 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

33 
0 
0 
0 

11 

0 
0 
47 
0 
0 


In  foster 
home* 


467 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

• 

0 

0 
0 


0 

1 

12 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 

1 

lU 
48 

0 
0 

2 

3 
1 
1 

10 

IS 

1 

4 

4 

81 

8 

4 

3 

SO 

8 

8 

30 

W 

8 


080 


3 
3 

12 
0 
8 
4 
0 
4 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
8 
6 
0 

18 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 

12 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

10 
0 
0 
0 

XI 

s 

• 

0 

1 

8 

38 

0 

u 

0 

u 

0 
10 

8 
4 
« 
1 

1 

u 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Preliminary  countv  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II  or  Public  Law  89- 

Oontinued  ' 


December  l,  iggj 

10,  title  i^ 


KANSAS — Continued 


Morris. 

Morton 

Nemaha 

Neosho 

Ness. 

Norton 

()S;i({e 

Osborne 

Ottawik 

I'liwiiee 

riiiiiips 

Pott:iwatoniie.. 

Pratt 

Kiiwlins 

Reno.. 

Republic 

Riie 

Riley 

Rooks 

Rush 

RusmU 

Saline 

Scott 

SodKwick 

Sowiird 

Shawnee 

Sheridan 

Shennan 

Smith 

StalTord 

Staiiton 

Stevens 

Suumer.. 

Thomas 

Tr.-Ko 

Wab:iuiisee. 

W;ilhu!e. 

Wa.siiiiinton 

Wicliita 

Wilson  

Woodson  

Wyandotte 


Rat'thlv 
reduced 
amount 


»«5, 
12, 

111 

101, 
37. 
S5, 
87, 
S3. 
26, 
28. 
45. 
84, 
43, 
34, 

211, 
"^O, 
23, 

116, 
44, 
34, 
24, 

131, 

14, 

,539, 

42, 

482, 
49, 
30, 
55, 
35, 
3. 
17. 
60, 
16. 
26, 
52, 
8. 

105 
33. 
58, 
41, 

900, 


428.65 
:.386l09 
917.26 
,060.90 
100.97 
.786.45 
85J.61 
031.56 
687.96 
926.31 
111. '27 
712. 76 
045.10 
091.72 
265.35 
593.96 
244.35 
049.59 
504.72 
436.08 
449.62 
373.65 
979.69 
120.61 
356.38 
449.48 
071.41 
992.47 
097.73 
469.16 
960.15 
045.86 
263.14 
184.96 
171.42 
687.  20 
9.U.38 
374. 41 
a'W.64 
885.70 
667.66 
847.86 


.Matimum 

amount 
authorized 


.$98, 
18. 

1«8. 

152. 
.W. 
84. 
87, 
79, 
40, 
43. 
67, 

127, 
64, 
51, 

318, 

106, 
35, 

174, 
67. 
51, 
36. 

197, 

22, 

2,319. 

63. 

726, 
73 
46, 
83, 
53 
5, 
25, 
90, 
24, 

39. 
79. 
13 

158, 

49. 

88. 

62. 
1.357. 


591.00 
080  40 
642.50 
297.15 
041  20 
061.80 
175.20 
910.60 
214.75 
587.60 
97.V  90 
649.40 
862.  .V) 
371. 10 
345.15 
374.50 
025.75 
869.30 
197.55 
890.00 
841.90 
9«i0.35 
in.  15 
^23. 55 
824.  70 
978.90 
,943. '25 
,701.00 
024.00 
446.70 
967.35 
685.55 
807.80 
388.30 
436.  40 
391.  70 
491.  40 
783. 40 
814.40 
731.90 
780.90 
442.  40 


EliKihle  total 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


380 

72 

650 

887 

216 

324 

336 

308 

155 

168 

262 

492 

250 

196 

1,227 

410 

135 

674 

'259 

200 

142 

763 

87 

8,939 

246 

2,802 

285 

180 

320 

206 

23 

99 

350 

»4 

152 

306 

52 

612 

192 

342 

24:> 

5, '232 


In  low-Income 
(amines 


M7 

m 


277 
lU 
UO 

an 
«n 

Ml 


Ml 
M 
SM 
IM 
HM 

T% 

4,216 

148 

1,770 

274 

U2 


AFDC 


vm 

as 

M 


uo 


us 

38B 

236 

2,818 


KENTUCKY 
(Formula  rate:  H  Stole  or  .National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Adair 

Allen.. 

Anderson 

Ball.ird 

Barren 

Bath 

Bell  

Boone.. 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Bre<kinridge. 

Bullitt 

Butler 

(•;iklwell 

(.'alloway 

Campbell 

Carlisle 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey. 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden 

Cumberland.. 

n:ivie-> 

K  Imfin-wm 

Klliott 

E-liil  

K:iyetle 

Fleming 

PIo.-< 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Oarrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Orayson 

Oreen 

Oreenup 

Hancock. 

Hardin... 

Harl:in . 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 


$34, 334, 575.  00  I       $54, 781 ,  409. 62 


214,543 


193,559 


336,555.43 
202,285.34 

65, 614.  71 

68,495.35 
409,211.71 
176,519.56 
868, 834. 72 

53, 612. 02 
164,516.87 
319,591.63 
181, 32a  64 

52,811.84 
574. 528. 76 
205.005.95 

90, 42a  26 
211,727.45 
140, 031. 38 
130. 429.  23 
256.857.57 

37, 448. 39 

69, 455.  57 
3fi0. 362.  78 
416.  733.  40 
390, 167.  44 
165.317.05 
677.911.93 
244. 374.  77 
111.064.89 
ISy.OO-.'.Jti 
430,496.48 
162,436.40 
147. -233.  00 
247,575.49 
571,168.01 
130.109.  Ifi 
924. 527  20 
127,388.55 
151.393.93 
18.244.09 
118.10a47 
83. 3;a  69  I 
226.450.75  ' 
300. 227.  29  I 
136,990.70  \ 
343.436.97 
60. 103. 45 
306,468.68  ' 
1,099.126.33  ! 
105, 94a  74  ' 
284,863.84 
218,929.07  I 
115,705.93  : 


536, 98a  02 
322,  749.  76 
104, 689. 40 
109. 285.  52 
652, 904.  38 
281,640.02 
1,386,240.86 
85,538.90 
26-2, 489. 52 
509, 913. 98 
289.300.22 
84,28Z20 
916, 677. 00 
327.090.84 
144,267.10 
337,814.82 
?23. 4-22. 50 
208. 102. 10 
409. 820.  70 
59,  749.  56 
110. 817.56 
589.324  72 
664,905.36 
622.  518. 92 
263. 766.  22 
1.081.  620.  24 
389,904.18 
177, '205.  96 
301,55«).54 
686. 864. 60 
•259.170.10 
234.  'Jl2.  80 
395. 010.  98 
911.308.46 
207,591.42 
1.475,099.18 
203. 250. 64 
241, 551. 64 
29. 106.  76 
188. 44a  92 
133.08214 
361.306.10 
479,017.84 
218,571.04 
547, 959.  64 
9.5. 752.  50 
488,970.10 
1,763,676.12 
169. 036. 08 
484,806.20 
349,306.12 
18i  6ia  82 


2,103 
1,264 
410 
428 
2,567 
1,103 
6,429 
336 
1.028 
1,997 
1,133 
330 
3.590 
1,281 
866 
1,323 
875 
815 
1,606 
234 
434 
2,308 
2,604 
2,438 
1.043 
4,236 
1,527 
694 
1.181 
2,690 
1.015 
920 
1,547 
3,569 
813 
5,777 
796 
946 
114 
738 
521 
1,418 
1,876 
886 
2,146 
875 
1.M8 
%88B 
MB 
1.180 

73S 


2,006 
1,177 
383 
396 
2,350 
983 
4,946 
315 
969 
1,668 
992 
326 
3.270 
1.196 
632 
1.263 
815 
777 
1,346 
■234 
411 
2,145 
2.493 
2,093 
914 
3,852 
1.424 
671 
1,072 
2,646 
989 
HliO 
1.388 
3,000 
7fi8 
5,516 
70S 
868 
102 
713 
489 
1,309 
1,776 
826 
1,948 
342 
1,729 
6,282 
697 
1,669 
1,264 


11 

4 
« 
77 

M 

a 

28 
N 
M 

• 
tt 

7 

t 

Mi 

M 

M 

IM 

f 
M 
M 

nt 

9 

4,291 

89 

922 

8 
2S 

M 
7 
0 

.* 


1 
U 

• 
14 

0 

M 

8 

2,204 


17,990 


98 
86 
24 
24 
201 
117 
446 
17 
59 
269 
90 
2 
317 
83 
33 
60 
60 
35 
134 
0 
23 
160 
111 
345 
115 
381 
103 
16 
109 
1.18 
26 
59 
158 
491 
39 
248 
69 
75 
11 
22 
32 
48 
101 
28 
197 
33 
81 
686 
62 
121 
96 
41 


Delin- 
quent 


496 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
82 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
84 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


48 

0 

0 

0 

62 

246 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

0 

Oi 

Oi 

0 

• 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

112 

In  foster 
homes 


0 
« 
1 
I 
0 
« 
4 
3 

a 

2 
I 
1 
1 
1 
U 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
7 
« 

la 
u 
a 
1 
i 

2 
0 
0 
0 
I 
I 
1 
0 
0 
4 
0 
5 
1 
W 


1,847 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
34 
0 
0 
30 
42 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
41 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
64 
0 
0 
0 
32 
0 
0 
12 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
186 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


December  i,  1967 
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«i 


Preliminary  county  Offffregate  maximum  Uuic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  PubUc  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  tiOe  l- 

Con  tinned 
KENTT7CKT— Contlnned 


County 


Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jicuon.. 

Jeflenon. 

JewTnlmt 

Johnson 

Keoton 

Enott 

EnsK 

Lame 

Ltiuel ...^_. 

Laurence 

Lee 

LnUe 

Letcher ........... 

Lewis 

Liaeoln — . 

Livingston 

Logan 

Lyon 

McCracken 

McCreary 

Uclma. 

MwUmo 

Magoffin. 

Marion. 

Msrshall 

Msrtln 

Mason ... 

Meade 

Menifee 

Meroer 

Metcalie 

Monroe . 

Montgomery ... 

Morgan  

Mohlenberg 

Nelson 

Nicholas .... 

Ohio 

OMham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson 

Kockcastle 

Rowan. 

Ra??*Il 

Socjtt 

Shelby 

Simpson 

Spencer 

Tavlor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Tnmble 

Union 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wavne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolfe , 

Woodford 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$86,902.17 

318, 151. 30 

319, 751. 66 

2.776,302.22 

83,638.72 
442,979.28 
334,474.06 
855,324.46 
771.372.88 
115,545.90 
406,431.26 
281,603.09 
196,304.01 
338,988.97 
694,235.50 
248,218.63 
364,081.60 

82.896. 68 
275,74L80 

26,408.02 
377,364.87 
378.324.79 

00,880.80 
352,710.08 
377,204.64 
210, 860. 21 
100, 624. 87 
267,740.01 
173,478.88 

76,657.18 
121,627.26 
186,234.70 
1&6.714.00 
280,804.88 
210,607.20 
256,877.28 
372.243.43 
179,240.17 

73,776.58 
263,879.07 

47,2ia88 

76,017.04 
197, 164. 19 

60,663.60 

814.422.83 

1,545,466.37 

130, 429. 23 

650,545.80 

51.051.44 
275.281.00 
170,018.31 
314.050.50 
103,383.17 
133,149.84 
157,955.40 

61. 051. 44 
161.636.23 
176,670.60 
18S.32L53 

26,085.85 
13a  260. 20 
440.258.67 
156,515.08 
420,376.23 
127,868.66 
876,280.16 
238,453.44 
05,22L34 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


ChUdren  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


$157,800.12 
507,618.02 
610,160.32 
4,420,618.32 
183.287.48 
706,78L12 

633,6eaeo 

886.020.80 
1.230.738.80 
184,866.48 
702,06L68 
440,143.06 
313,302.18 
840, 8ia  12 
1,107.664.02 
306,032.34 
580,896.50 
132,266l12 
430,090.82 

42, 131. 10 
602,091.72 
603,623.76 
144.522.44 
662.760.36 
601.836.38 
350,82&48 
174.907.90 
427.183.82 
276,788.86 
122,307.86 
194.056.40 
247,679.80 
248,445.82 
461,9ia06 
336.027.44 
407,777.98 
593,920.84 
285.980.80 
117,711.74 
420.544.98 

75,325.30 
121,286.50 
314.578.88 

96,773.86 

1,299,425.26 

2,465,818.38 

208, 102. 10 

1,037,957.10 

81.483.46 
439,184.80 
272, 703. 12 
502,509.12 
164.940.64 
212,442.88 
252,020.68 

81.453.46 
257,883.40 
281.805.36 
295,683.72 

41.620.42 
207,846.76 
702,440.34 
249.722.52 
685.077.22 
204.016.66 
919,479.34 
380.466.60 
151,927.30 


618 

1.988 

1.888 

17,848 

822 
%768 
^080 
3,470 
4,820 

722 
8,102 
1.780 
1,227 
2.118 
4.338 
1.651 
2,278 

518 
1,723 

168 
2.358 
2.364 

566 
2.204 
2.357 
1,372 

688 
1,673 
1,084 

470 

760 

070 

073 
1.809 
1,316 
1.507 
2,326 
1.120 

461 
1.647 

298 

475 
1.232 

379 
5,089 
9,657 

815 
4.065 

319 
1,720 
1.068 
1,068 

646 

832 

087 

310 
LOIO 
1,104 
1,188 

168 

814 
2,761 

078 
2.683 

799 
3.601 
1,«KI 

806 


In  low-lnoome 
families 


885 

1.864 

1.877 

11,786 

476 

2,802 

1,808 

8,121 

4,347 

677 

2.906 

1.601 

1.123 

1.840 

4,033 

1.386 

2,100 

400 

1.871 

161 

2.120 

2,130 

848 

2.060 

2,300 

l,2n 

611 

1.833 

1.007 

473 

606 

807 

024 

1,601 

1,126 

1,428 

2,221 

1,004 

435 

1.880 

281 

442 

1. 103 

357 

4,660 

0,817 

780 

8,770 

310 

1.610 

064 

1.011 

868 

702 

OU 

804 

MO 

1,068 

i.on 

180 

765 
%438 

047 
%SB 

770 

i,sn 


AFDC 


SI 

lU 

118 

4,8(7 

46 

264 

103 

840 

488 

44 

01 

184 

104 

280 

800 

161 

88 

28 

146 

8 

208 

182 

18 

141 

128 

06 

80 

140 

72 

8 

64 

73 

«) 

116 

161 

141 

105 

108 

24 

66 

U 

28 

39 

22 

330 

818 

86 

2sa 

7 

101 

87 

87 

78 

SO 

46 

U 

70 

47 

CI 

4 

42 

206 

81 

188 

27 

SSI 

107 


DfUn- 
qoent 


LOUISIANA 
[Fornmla  nte:  ><  8taU  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  lor  1065-06:  $2S5.8(] 


State  total 

Acadia. 

Allen 

Ascension. 

Assumptfon 

Avoyelles 

Beauregard 

BienviUe 

Bossier 

Caddo. 

Calcasieu 

CaldweU. 

CameroD . 

Catahoula 

Claiborne- I ] 

Concordia 

DeSoto ""IIIIII"*!"""' 

East  Baton  Rouge '. I [ 

East  Carroll 

East  Feliciana 

Evangeline 

Franklin 

Grant "" 

Iberia 

IberriUe 

Jackson. "I""""" 

Jefferson. 

Jefferson  Davii 

OXin ^2180— Put  25 


$33.330,5ia00 


745,927.18 
250,776.20 
296,386.43 
238,453.44 
803,050.98 
204.845.91 
260.218.32 
484,428.87 

1,812,666.23 
703.197.60 
176,810.66 
31, 687. 10 
256,607.63 
320.561.84 
888.567.08 
466,604.68 

1,100,406.62 
378,164.76 
286,188.01 
73M64.00 
7ia2a0.18 
166,317.06 
418,083.22 
466,7gZ18 
167,688.83 
747, 367. 80 
882,808.08 


$53,179,406.46 


1,190,139.74 
400.117.78 
472,880.68 
380.456.60 

1.281.206.12 
326,835.20 
418.182.84 
772.014.18 

2,801.9ea84 

1.121.963.96 
281, 64a  02 
8aS87.32 
409,865.36 
811.446.02 
619,968.82 
744.316.10 

1. 758, 717. 84 
603.866.42 
468,016.88 

1,174.864.00 

1,233.198.92 
263.766.22 
663,628.66 
727.206.32 
251.800.00 

1. 102, 4S7. 80 
862,288.68 


208,260 


4,661 
1,567 
1,852 
1.400 
8,018 
1,280 
1,626 
8,027 
11.S26 
4,304 
1.103 

108 
1,604 
2,003 
2.428 
2.018 
6,876 
2,863 
1,782 
4,600 
4,438 
1,083 
2.600 
%848 

088 
4.670 
2,202 


0 
0 
0 
210 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
48 
0 
0 
0 
0 

ss 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne- 


0 
0 
0 
873 
0 
0 
M 
0 
M 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
28 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
44 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
IM 

m 


In 


201,000 

2,868 

87 

78 

4,180 

188 

0 

0 

1,480 

0 

0 

0 

1.700 

19 

0 

0 

1.477 

4 

0 

0 

4.fl»7 

17 

0 

20 

1.MB 

0 

0 

0 

!.«» 

4 

0 

0 

2^851 

7 

0 

0 

10,721 

S74 

0 

12 

4.  IN 

86 

0 

0 

1.101 

0 

0 

0 

IK 

0 

0 

0 

tlM 

0 

0 

0 

1,007 

0 

0 

0 

2,424 

0 

0 

0 

2.877 

0 

0 

0 

8,806 

aoo 

0 

77 

a;  884 

0 

0 

0 

i,7n 

0 

0 

0 

4.802 

8M 

0 

0 

4.887 

7 

0 

0 

1,010 

8 

0 

0 

%sa 

8 

0 

0 

i,m 

U 

0 

0 

•18 

3 

0 

0 

4,841 

U 

87 

122 

*0M 

S7 

0 

0 

2 
0 
18 
0 

s 

18 


8,781 


87 

a 

8 
44 
M 
18 

m 

210 
148 

2 

0 

15 

6 

4 
M 

an 

0 
10 

0 
64 
U 

u 

78 
8 

106 

« 


34620  CONGRESSIONAL  RECX>RD  —  SENATE  December  1,  ige? 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  baHc  grantt  for  fltcal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874.  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10  tUL.  i 

Continued  '      ^ '"" 

LOUISIANA — Contlnned 


County 


Lafayette 

Lafourche 

La  Balle 

Lincoln 1.111 

Livingston... 

Madison „„ 

Morehouse 

Natchitochee 

Orleans 

Ouachita 

Plaquemines 

Pointe  Coupee 

Rapides 

Red  River 

Richland 

Sabine 

St.  Bernard 

St.  Charles 

St.  Helena 

St.  Jar.ies 

St.  Jotn  the  Baptist 

St.  Landry , 

St.  -Mai'in 

St.  .Mary 

St.  Tammany 

Tangipahoa 

Tensas 

Terrebonne 

t'nion .._ 

Vermilion 

Vernon , 

Washington. 

Webster 

West  Baton  Rouge. 

West  Carroll 

West  Feliciana 

Winn 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$7e8,33Z20 
397,200.02 
121, 147. 15 
252,376.56 
340.  716. 36 
396.568.88 
603.975.36 
724.642.40 

3,956,566.74 
917,485.62 
161, 796. 26 
571,007.97 

1,046,954.64 
240,053.80 
613, 257. 44 
278,942.52 
94,261.13 
154.434.61 
259,418.14 
283,899.14 
187,402.00 

1,971,481.84 
628,460.85 
396,728.91 
394,968.52 
865,954.08 
421,854.54 
417,053.47 
229. 491. 43 
423,454.90 
27V.  262.  59 
538,200.62 
416.893.43 
161. 476. 19 
396.568.88 
249. 495. 92 
243,  734.  63 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$1,225,887.34 

633,753.88 

103,202.38 

402, 671. 18 

543. 618. 86 

632, 732. 52 

963, 653. 16 

1. 156, 179. 52 

6, 312.  no.  82 

1,  463,  864.  22 

268, 148.  74 

911,053.12 

1, 670. 434. 28 

383. 010. 00 

978, 462. 88 

445,057.62 

150,395.26 

246, 403. 10 

413. 806. 14 

421.055.66 

299,003.14 

3,145,533.46 

1,002.720.18 

632. 987. 86 

630, 179. 12 

1,381,644.74 

673.076i24 

665, 416. 04 

366. 157.  56 

675.  6:«.  64 

44.'>.  568.  30 

858,  708.  42 

665. 160.  70 

257.  638.  06 

63.',  732.  52 

398, 075. 06 

388. 882. 82 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


H801 
2,482 
767 
l,5n 
2,129 
2,478 
3,774 
4,528 
24,723 
6,733 
1,011 
3,568 
6,542 
1,500 
3,832 
1,743 
589 
965 
1,621 
1,649 
1,171 
12,319 
3,927 
2,479 
2,468 
5.411 
2,636 
2,606 
1.434 
2.646 
1,745 
3.363 
2.605 
1.009 
2.478 
1.559 
1.523 


In  low-income 
families 


$4,651 
2,435 

737 
1,408 
2;070 
2;  473 
3,747 
4,381 
23,202 
5,510 

997 
3,485 
8^284 
1,468 
3,814 
1,733 

579 

935 
1.606 
1.810 
1.140 
12,286 
3,674 
2,462 
2,412 
6,304 
2.636 
2,663 
1.421 
2,635 
1,664 
3,283 
2,572 

968 
2.465 
1,553 
1.515 


AFDC 


14 

0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
24 
16 

763 

11 

0 

10 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

0 

20 

230 
0 
5 
6 
0 
4 
0 
7 

140 
28 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 


Delin- 
quent 


Ne- 
glected 


MAINE 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $255.34] 


State  total 

AndroscoKgin... 

Aroostook 

Camt>erland 

Franklin 

Hancock 

Kennebec 

Knox 

Lincoln. 

Oxford...  

Penobscot 

Piscataquis 

Sagadahoc 

Somenet 

Waldo 

Washington 

York 


$3,708,827.00 


215. 491. 63 
722. 473. 46 
559. 271. 43 

73. 237. 93 
137. 219  62 
273. 627. 28 
117.245.64 

73.075.54 
149.886.04 
381. 616. 68 

68.366.22 

94.186.25 
152,321.89 

90, 451. 27 
274,764.01 
325,492.11 


$5,831,710  28 


338, 
136, 
879, 
115, 
215. 
430. 
184, 
114. 
235, 
600. 
107, 
148. 
239, 
142, 
432, 
511, 


,836.18 
007.66 
390.06 
158.34 
762.30 
247.90 
355.48 
903.00 
678.82 
049.00 
498.14 
097.20 
508.92 
224.38 
035.28 
956.70 


22,839 


1,327 

4,449 

3,444 

451 

845 

1.685 

722 

450 

923 

2,350 

421 

580 

938 

557 

1,692 

2,005 


MARYLAND 
[Formola  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1985-66:  $272,041 


State  total 

Allegany 

Anne  Arundel.. 

Baltimore 

Baltimore  City. 

Calvert 

Caroline 

Carroll 

CeciL 

Charles 

Dorchester 

Frederick 

Garrett 

Harford 

Howard 

Kent 

Montgomery 

Prince  Oeorges.. 

Queen  Annes 

St.  .Marys 

.'^merset 

Talbot 

Washington 

Wicomico 

Worcester 


$15,424,696.00 

$24,610,370.64 

447,740.05 

714,377.04 

677,748.18 

1,081,359.00 

728,896.96 

1,162,971.00 

8,007,829.15 

12, 776. 630.  64 

184. 824. 91 

294.891.36 

165,899.11 

264.604.92 

183.460.89 

292,  715.  04 

204.432.72 

326. 175. 98 

313.042.93 

499. 465. 44 

288. 149.  54 

459.  747.  60 

328.047.17 

523, 404. 96 

198. 294. 62 

316.382.52 

291. 900. 60 

465.  732.  48 

97.016.03 

154.  790.  76 

105,541.16 

168,392.76 

520,544.70 

830,538.12 

818. 412. 89 

1.305.792.00 

158.055.99 

252.181.08 

338. 277.  33 

539. 727. 36 

218.072.94 

347.939.16 

155.839.45 

248,644.56 

416,  708.  .16 

6M.  865.  76 

316.964.49 

505.  T22. 36 

258.993.58 

413,228.76 

32 
0 
0 

107 
0 
0 
0 
0 

176 

116 
0 
0 
78 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

23 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  foster 
homes 


104 
47 
» 
64 
62 
{ 
I 
131 
682 

«g 

14 
« 
161 
13 
U 
10 
10 
H 
17 
» 
22 
41 
14 
17 

n 

101 

1 

26 

u 

104 
32 
62 

a 

21 
U 
* 

7 


18,408 

2.825 

0 

144 

1.4C2 

1,007 

185 

0 

25 

110 

3.843 

377 

0 

0 

229 

2,569 

621 

0 

76 

m 

316 

53 

0 

0 

82 

745 

49 

0 

0 

51 

1,251 

250 

0 

0 

l!t 

579 

103 

0 

0 

40 

404 

34 

0 

0 

U 

720 

103 

0 

0 

100 

1,862 

293 

0 

20 

171 

332 

39 

0 

0 

U 

462 

76 

0 

23 

» 

685 

171 

0 

0 

m 

455 

77 

0 

0 

2S 

1.498 

162 

0 

0 

12 

1.880 

244 

0 

0 

101 

90,466 

63.716 

20.800 

122 

340 

6.4H 

2,626 

2.001 

437 

0 

0 

« 

3,967 

2,615 

1.065 

0 

0 

105 

4,276 

3,152 

610 

0 

261 

351 

48.966 

21,264 

21.944 

122 

0 

1,<M 

1.084 

775 

277 

0 

0 

B 

073 

756 

153 

0 

0 

*t 

1,076 

906 

80 

0 

12 

• 

1.100 

922 

187 

0 

0 

to 

1,838 

1.235 

615 

0 

0 

H 

1,600 

1,465 

183 

0 

0 

42 

1.924 

1,576 

225 

0 

0 

13 

1,163 

918 

201 

0 

0 

44 

1,712 

1.308 

292 

0 

0 

112 

569 

427 

95 

0 

0 

47 

619 

581 

23 

0 

0 

U 

3,053 

2,180 

485 

0 

37 

in 

4,800 

2.865 

1.370 

0 

0 

f» 

927 

759 

120 

0 

0 

» 

1,984 

1,533 

411 

0 

0 

40 

1.279 

1,104 

101 

0 

0 

74 

914 

825 

35 

0 

0 

«4 

2,444 

1,761 

565 

0 

40 

71 

1,859 

1,332 

418 

0 

0 

HI 

1,510 

1.366 

100 

0 

0 

• 

December  1,  1967 
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PreUminary  county  aggregate  matrimum  batio  granta  for  fitcal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10.  title  J— 

Ck)ntinaed 

MASSACHUSETTS 

(Formola  nte:  H  State  or  National  average  corrent  expenditure  per  papfl  for  1066-86:  $206^4 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 

Maximum 

amount 

authorized 

Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 

County 

Eligible  total 

In  low-inoome 
families 

AFDC 

Delln- 
Quent 

Ne- 
glected 

Intoeter 
homes 

State  total 

$17,363,606.00 

$27,703,833.40 

03,828 

47,065 

43.232 

170 

0 

3.  ICO 

Barnstable 

263,163.62 
448,435.26 

1,744,780.35 
29,673.14 

1,  792, 442. 82 
193.617.21 

419,882.10 
715,488.20 

2,783,827.20 
47.344.00 

2. 850. 873. 50 
308.919.60 

1,410 
2,418 
0.408 
180 
0,88t 
LOM 
6,806 
1,151 

15,728 

70 

4,853 

4.2K 

27,703 
0,073 

783 
L»2 
6.  US 

128 
4.040 

634 

783 

St 

a;0«8 

2.183 

11.062 

8.223 

806 

050 

2,876 

286 

6.728 

10 

1.430 

1.888 

16.106 

3,470 

0 
0 
0 
0 

48 
0 

37 
0 

94 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

Berkshire 

SO 

Bristol 

Dukes 

Essex 

Franklin 

TUtmpiffn                         

77 

170 

1 

S4S 

36 

H^inrMhira                           ., . 

213.461.12  '              340.58aftO 

2JU 

Middlesex 

7S 

Niotacket 

12. 982.  00 

862.931.86 

786, 152. 63 

5,154,409.04 

1,682,862.22 

20,n3.00 
1,378,822.70 
1,254,  .120  10 
8,223.948.70 
2, 684. 700. 70 

704 

Noriolk 

8 

Plvmouth . 

Saflolk 

188 

Worcester 

64S 

380 

MICHIGAN 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-86:  $288.48] 


etaU  total. 


Alcona 

Alger 

Allegan 

Alpena 

Antrim 

Arenac 

Baraga 

Bany 

Bay 

Benzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calboon 

Caat 

Charlevoix 

Cheboygan 

Chippewa 

Clare 

Clinton. 

Crawford 

DelU 

Dickinson 

Eaton 

Emmet 

Genesee 

Gladwin. 

Gogebic 

Grand  Traverse.. 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Houghton... 

Huron ] 

Ingham 

Ionia ..III"! 

lOHO """ 

Iron 

Isabella. 

lackson. 

Ealamatoo 

Kalkaska 

Kent 

Keweenan 

Lake "". 

Upeer 

Leelanau .. 

Lenawee. . .  .".""I 

Livingston. 

Luce 

Mackinac... 

Macomb 

Manistee 

Marquette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

Menominee.... 
Midland 

Hiasaukee.".:::::: 

Monroe 

Montcalm [" 

Montmorency.   I" 

Muskeiron , 

Newaygo 

Oakland 

Ooeana .1"" 

Ogemaw. Ill"""; 
Ontonagon 

Osceola.        

Oscoda         

Otsego.. IIIIIIIIIi: 
Ottawa 

^»que  isieVril"; 

Roscommon 

Mginaw „ 


$31,054,746.00         $50,084,352.00 


37.861.07 
58, 390. 19 
218,584.60 
99,953.23 
61, 755. 62 
67.813.39 
57,885.37 
100,962.86 
311,638.70 
35.673.54 
681,138.48 
114.068.03 
518,812.57 
173,487.85 
48,293.90 
113, 078. 41 
153,295.28 
65,625.86 
109,039.89 
21.033.93 
142,86Z45 
92,885.83 
156,828.98 
93,222.38 
L282,20105 
50, 649. 70 
92,044.48 
107. 693.  72 
157,602.07 
160.026.14 
169,689.59 
271 114. 17 
605.440  63 
156.165.89 
*      50. 904. 63 
63,774.87 
161,372.31 
291,109.60 
404.886.30 
38  683.17 
1. 103, 355. 82 
6  562.50 
50, 313. 16 
141.518.28 
63, 270  06 
245,50&03 
119, 136. 18 
41,226.50 
38,365.89  I 
000,588.73  i 
61,25a80  I 
158,402.44 
60,327.83 
107,020.63 
150.008.12 
187.959  20 
56.202.66 
311.470.43 
154. 473. 18 
45,938.10 
646,867.13 
130,833.56 
L0O8,8S1.O3 
80,007.20 
78,582.76 
65,520.57 
73,702.80 
S1,486l78 
41.800.se 
100,086.11 
62,002.18 
36,178. 36 
854.314.00 


60,408.00 
93, 182. 56 
348, 755. 52 
150,477.12 
96,532.16 
108, 197. 44 
92,357.12 
161,088.00 
497,224.06 
56,917.76 
1,054,857.92 
182,029.44 
827,455.36 
276,802.88 
77,063.76 
180,418.66 
244,585.28 
104,707.20 
173, 975. 04 
33,560  00 
227,939.62 
148,200.96 
25a  223. 36 
148, 737. 92 
2,013,868.48 
80.81Z48 
146,858.58 
171,827.20 
251, 297. 28 
255,324.48 
254.787.52 
437.353.02 
965.991.04 
249, 149. 44 
95,578.88 
101.753.02 
257,472.32 
464.470  40 
780.500.68 
58.528.64 
1,760.423.36 
10  470  72 
80,27SLfi2 
225,701.86 
100,048.48 
391,  TIZ  32 
190, 063. 84 
65,777.60 
61,213.44 
1, 436, 901 96 
97,726.62 
249,686.40 
110,613.76 
170, 753. 28 
239.48116 
299,802.16 
89.672.32 
496.956.48 
246,46164 
73,205.04 
1.031.768.64 
223.106.88 
3,042.415.36 
127.796.48 
125,380.16 
88.598.40 
117.594.24 
50.205.76 
66,851.52 
317. 61 L  84 
99. 060.  12 
57,  723.  20 
1.363.072L06 


180.000 


225 

347 

1,200 


1.853 

212 

3.020 

678 
3,082 
1.031 
287 
672 
Oil 
300 
6*8 
125 
840 
562 
932 
554 
7.501 
301 
547 
640 
936 
951 
040 
L820 
3.506 
028 
358 
370 
050 
1,730 
2  041 
218 
6  667 
SO 
200 
841 
378 
1.450 
706 
245 
228 
5,352 
364 
030 
412 
836 
802 
1.117 
334 
1,851 
018 
273 
3,843 
831 
11,332 
476 
467 
330 
438 
187 
240 
1,183 
360 
215 

«,«n 


124,712 


107 
282 
014 
484 
313 
368 
270 
4S0 

1.308 
188 

2,245 
635 

1.778 
870 
271 
647 
680 
204 
848 
108 
686 
478 
630 
406 

4.672 
274 
410 
606 
776 
810 
737 

1.610 

2,028 
721 
334 
284 
736 

1,233 

1  826 

177 

3  014 

36 


322 

1,084 

638 

188 
141 
3.030 
285 
710 


966 

2S8 

1.467 

752 

263 

2,310 

666 

7,013 

382 

373 

96t 

13» 


321 

175 

3,0*2 


60,150 


16 

80 

364 

UB 

41 

23 

70 

151 

482 

23 

1,637 

118 

1.000 

136 

10 

102 

316 

83 

00 

U 

S06 

70 

100 

61 

2.748 

20 

110 

04 

90 

101 

200 

ue 

1,337 

164 

17 

88 

100 

367 

076 

37 

2  467 

4 

8 

41 

188 

42 

38 

83 

1,316 

64 

106 

m 

It 

m 

1*6 

94 

384 

141 

0 

1,330 

162 

2,873 

78 

87 

as 
u 
as 
u 

MB 
44 

38 
1.838 


742 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
184 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
36 
0 
76 
0 
• 
• 
0 
SO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

-• 
• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
250 
0 
0 


1,467 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
21 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
178 
91 
38 
0 
0 
0 
22 
0 
0 
0 
S8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
«8 
0 
0 
87 
0 
• 
«i 
0 
118 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
18 
0 
146 
0 
0 
• 

t 

t 
0 
0 

88 


S.82S 


13 

6 
SI 

s 
u 

M 

4 
10 

as 
1 

47 

2S 

120 

16 

« 

23 

6 

JS 

U 

1 

8 

• 

• 

6 

14i 

7 

0 

40 

40 

SI 

S 

10 

isr 
tt 

• 

t 

at 

82 
108 

4 
M 

« 
IS 
•i 
11 
tt 
38 
IS 

4 
07 
U 
U 
tt 

a 

4 
17 
IS 

20 

2S 

1 

186 

tt 

US 

M 

7 

7 
« 
S 
4 
» 
4 
2 
IIS 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 


December  1,  1967 


Preliminarv  county  aggregate  mawimum  laaic  grant,  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Laic  874.  Mle  II,  or  PuMic  Law  89-10  title  I 

Continued  ••w,  »M»«i-- 


MICHIGAN— Continued 


County 


St.  Clair 

St.  Joseph 

Sanilac 

Sohoolcraft 

Shiawassee... 

Tuscola. 

Van  Buren 

Washtenaw 

Wayne 

Wei  ford 


Ratablv 
reduced 
amount 


$486,641.00 

96, 587. 81 

168, 103. 17 

68,121.05 

160, 194. 41 

129.400.74 

216,  733.  61 

394, 596.  52 

14,318,384.88 

55, 361. 30 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$776,444.16 
154, 107.  52 
268,211.62 
103,901.76 
255,592.96 
206,461.12 
345, 802. 24 
629,585.60 
22,845,231.68 
88.329.92 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


2,892 
574 

aw 

m 

flB 

760 

1,288 

2,345 

86,091 

329 


In  low-income 
families 


2,180 
441 
»1» 
836 
803 
«68 
889 

1,688 

50,612 

236 


AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

quent 

glected 

889 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

103 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

382 

0 

0 

686 

0 

0 

32,619 

187 

670 

74 

0 

0 

MINNESOTA 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $286.18] 


State  total $19,054,393.00 


Aitkin 

Anoka 

Becker. „ 

Beltrami _ 

Benton 

Big  Stone 

Blue  Earth 

Brown 

Carlton 

Carver 

Cass 

Chippewa 

Chisago 

Clay    

Clearwater 

Cook 

Cottonwood.. 

Crow  Wing 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault 

Fillmore 

Freeborn 

Goodhue ., 

Grant 

Hennepin 

Houston„ 

Hubbard.. 

Isanti 

Itasca 

Jackson 

Kanabee 

Kandiyohi 

Kittson. 

Koochiching , 

Lac  Qui  Parle 

Lake 

Lake  of  the  Woods 

Le  Sueur 

Lincoln.. 

Lyon 

McLeod 

Mahnomen 

Marshall 

Martin 

Meeker 

MiUe  Lacs 

Morrison 

Mower 

Murray 

Nicollet 

Nobles 

Norman 

Olmsted 

Otter  Tail 

Pennington , 

Pine 

Pipestone 

Polk 

Pope 

Ramsey 

Red  Lake. 

Redwood 

Renville 

Rice 

Rock 

Roseau. 

6t.  Louis 

Scott 

Sherfoorae 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

Stevens 

Swift 

Todd 

Tnverae 

Wabasha. 

Wadeoa. 

Waaeca 

Wasbingtoiu. 

Watcmwan.. 

WUUn. 


$30, 401, 613. 90 


106,605 


77,280 


151,033.84 
231,823.53 
260, aOO. 39 
271, 145.  95 
147, 995.  29 
125,116.79 
218,  060.  69 
186,960.23 
101. 88a  81 
90. 977.  78 
212,698.54 
173. 018. 64 
62. 200. 92 
120, 648. 33 
107, 242  96 
12, 154.  20 
150, 104. 14 
18a  704. 39 
208,945.03 
08,301.38 
210, 017. 46 
181, 77a  82 
209, 123. 77 
233,253.44 
147, 637. 81 
108,846.93 
3, 176,  715. 22 
134,768.65 
95, 088. 76 
63,809.56 
228,070.03 
197, 863. 26 
90, 441. 56 
190, 177. 52 
64, 167. 04 
70,780.35 
223, 780. 31 
35,211.44 
35,211.44 
159, 97a  75 
145,314.21 
210,374.94 
151,927.53 
104,383.15 
107, 779. 18 
190, 177. 62 
212,877.28 
107, 957. 91 
353, 901. 77 
199,114.43 
142,275.66 
118,860.95 
255,774.46 
73, 64a  17 
240,58L71 
446,845.67 
78,644.84 
137,807.20 
128,166.34 
236, 47a  73 
126,904.17 
1,667,704.00 
42,897.18 
242,  Oil.  61 
221,277.97 
157,647.15 
106,634.32 
118,603.47 
844,538.31 
118,682.21 
42,897.18 
134,232.44 
614,602.16 
lU,ni.42 
121,642.02 
182,491.77 
349,612.06 
90,e2a30 
106,276.84 
134,411.18 
83,113.29 
117,431.04 
156,502.20 
90,876114 


21,889 


240,977.10 
369, 878. 46 
415,792.44 
432, 618. 06 
236,129.04 
199,626.00 
374, 919. 6 
298,298.28 
102, 552. 60 
145,156.62 
339, 364. 20 
276, 054. 24 
99,242.64 
192, 496. 50 
171, 108.  00 
19, 392. 24 
239, 651. 20 
388,31&98 
333, 375. 42 
148, 863. 96 
335,066.50 
290,028.06 
333,660.60 
372,159.90 
235,558.68 
165.  689. 58 
5,  068,  604. 14 
215, 025. 72 
151.718.76 
101.800.28 
363,888.68 
315. 604. 26 
144,301.08 
303, 431, 62 
102,379.62 
112.931.28 
357.045.36 
SC.18a46 
56.180.46 
255,236.10 
231.851.34 
335.656.86 
242,403.00 
166, 545. 12 
171,963.54 
303,431.52 
339, 649. 38 
172. 248. 72 
664,656.40 
317,600.62 
227.033.28 
189.644.70 
406,092.68 
117.494.16 
383.852.28 
712. 950. 00 
125,479.20 
219,873.78 
204,474.06 
377, 293. 14 
202, 477. 80 
2,485,343.70 
68.443.20 
386, 133. 72 
353, 052.  84 
251,528.76 
168.541.38 
189, 074. 34 
1,347,475.50 
189.359.52 
68,443.20 
214, 17a  18 
980.448.84 
178.237.50 
193.922.40 
291, 168.  78 
557. 812.  06 
144, 586.  26 
167,971.02 
214,455.36 
132,  606.  70 
187,363.26 
248,106.60 
154,887.68 


845 
1,297 
1,458 
1,517 
828 
TOO 
1,220 
1,046 
570 
609 
1,190 
968 
348 
878 
600 
68 
840 
1,011 
1,180 
822 
1.175 
1.017 
1,170 
1,308 
826 
881 
17,773 
784 
532 
387 
1,278 
1.107 
806 
1,064 
369 
306 
1.252 
1«7 
197 
895 
813 
1,177 
880 
684 
603 
1,064 
1,191 
604 
1,960 
1,114 
796 
666 
1,431 
412 
1,346 
2,600 
440 
771 
717 
1.323 
710 
8,715 
240 
1,354 
1,238 
882 
591 
863 
4,725 
664 
240 
751 
3,438 
625 
680 
1,021 
1,956 
507 
880 
782 
486 
867 
870 
612 


735 

68 

456 

823 

1,206 

167 

1,148 

287 

788 

80 

861 

30 

1.017 

158 

048 

63 

354 

184 

415 

52 

863 

243 

871 

44 

287 

40 

478 

124 

629 

60 

40 

21 

707 

22 

721 

237 

830 

302 

467 

24 

1,000 

99 

872 

103 

1,118 

42 

1,148 

03 

744 

61 

558 

13 

8,113 

0,392 

701 

43 

430 

80 

338 

18 

1,024 

189 

1,083 

34 

470 

28 

928 

98 

350 

7 

248 

98 

1,246 

0 

173 

14 

193 

3 

815 

83 

794 

0 

1,077 

80 

828 

21 

Ml 

37 

MB 

4> 

001 

42 

1.148 

33 

621 

62 

1,840 

130 

001 

166 

742 

33 

888 

78 

1,272 

64 

383 

27 

977 

238 

2,322 

04 

aa 

m 

n 

«8B 

so 

1,078 

200 

868 

42 

3,185 

4.393 

224 

14 

1,243 

37 

1,182 

44 

682 

07 

544 

26 

500 

31 

2,956 

1,223 

808 

108 

10« 

88 

703 

23 

2,977 

186 

540 

43 

840 

20 

010 

47 

1,847 

SO 

m 

M 

too 

80 

800 

87 

430 

27 

834 

218 

aoo 

28 

MS 

• 

314 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
180 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 

0 
0 
148 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

10 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


In  faster 
homes 


114 
1< 
21 
i 
4« 
2t 
17 
71 
1.23 
20 


300 


0 
46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
55 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
29 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
07 
0 
0 
0 
80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


52 
172 
«6 
84 
12 
10 
4S 
» 
12 
42 
H 
SI 
21 
71 
21 
7 
31 

a 

IIB 

a 

7 

41 
10 
M 
SI 
10 

10 
42 
I 

S 
10 
10 

n 

2 

i2 

« 
U 

1 

17 
10 
U 

( 

uo 

10 

n 

a 

21 
10 

u 

21 

II 

106 

2 

la 

M 
T 

u 
u 
It 

M 

ga 
i 

74 
42 
Ul 

a 

43 
431 

a 

M 

3t 
97 
42 
2 
64 
10 

a 

4 

10 

8 

101 

41 

a 
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preUminary  county  aggregate  maarimum  ha*ic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  PubUc  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUo  Late  89-10,  title  I— 

Continued 


MINNESOTA — CoDtlDned 


County 

RaUbly 
reduced 
amount 

Maximum 

amount 

authorized 

ChQdren  aged  8  to  17  yean 

EUgfble  total 

In  low-inoome 
families 

AFDC 

Delia. 
qnent 

Ne- 

gklCtMl 

In  foster 
homes 

Winona 

Wright 

YeUowMedidno 

$180, 168. 17 
184,99111 
211,963.58 

$287,461.44 
295,16LaO 
388,223.48 

1,008 
1,038 
1.188 

897 

848 

1,140 

88 

108 
88 

0 
0 
0 

34 
0 
0 

21 
84 
10 

MISSISSIPPI 
(Fornmla  rate:  M  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1986-86:  $225.34] 


Bute  total. 


jtdsms.. . 

AJwm 

Amite 

Atula 

Benton 

Bolivar.. 

Cilhoun. 

Cirroll 

Chicbissw 

Choeuw. 

Claiborne. 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coah'ima.. 

C"piah 

Covinslon 

DeSoto 

Fonest 

Franklin. 

Gtorse 

Greene... 

Grenada 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hinds 

Holmes 

Hamphreys. 

Inaquena 

Itswimba... 

Jickson 

Jsyer 

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Davis. 

Jones 

Kemper 

Lafgyette 

Lamar 

Lauderdale 

Lawrence 

Leake 

Ue 

l^on 

Lincoln 

Lowndes....... .. 

Madison .. 

Marion. 

MarshaU 

Monroe 

Montgomery . 

Neshoba 

Newton l.', 

Noxubee 

Oktibbeha. 

Panola 

Pearl  River. '.'.'. 

Peny 

Pike :::.:; 

Pontotoc 

Prentiss ..I." 

Quitman 

Kankin  ""II' 

Scott IIIIIII..I 

Sharkey 

^"ntwon IIIIIIII" 

Smith 

Btone " 

Sunflower  . 

Tallahatchie..!.. .IIIIII 
Tate... 

Tippah IIIIIIIIIIi: 

Tishomingo  

Tnnica 

I'nion... 
Walthall. 

barren....! 

Washington 

Wayne 

Jebster 111111111" 

JUklnson 

Winston .... 

Yalobusha  *""" 

Yaioo 


$U.O0O,55O.O0 


$68,417,066.64 


256,106 


612,50180 
303,048.10 
387,128.77 
557,24190 
196,36101 
1,  752,  712.  86 
349, 358. 31 
351,758.84 
405,050.79 
205,646.09 
316,550.95 
323. 752. 57 
367, 602. 40 
1,166,861.32 
606,8.S6.02 
331.91140 
601  775.  56 
397,  529. 10 
133, 149. 84 
119,706.83 
148, 513. 29 
344,  on.  12 
141.3n.67 
639,343.30 
1.863.457.68 
1, 028. 07a  43 
641,583.81 
1H.5S5.68 
228,371.19 
237,653.27 
367, 922. 47 
336,715.47 
400,569.78 
580,  450. 10 
411.132.15 
322. 152. 21 
146,91Z93 
731,844.04 
196.36101 
503,952.96 
493,390.59 
1, 255, 641.  44 
328.  553. 64 
660,788.11 
094,622.94 
423, 611 95 
717,2Sa77 
658,525.19 
820,39L81 
470,825.53 
385,04L82 
578, 520. 67 
477, 547. 04 
802, 38a  02 
243,25152 
138,lia96 
493, 550. 63 
349,678.38 
319,111.53 
741,286.15 
371323.90 
452, 101. 34 
341,996.66 
456,742.38 
339,436.06 
76,177.07 
1,529,302.78 
871916.11 
553.24101 
292. 545. 57 
208.666.78 
647. 185. 06 
403, 610.  47 
392.567.90 
509,07111 
1.38L900.75 
243. 571 60 
219, 889. 29 
408. 891. 65 
411.772.30 
340,398.30 
856.5U.ge 


817.85102 
627, 115. 04 
617.667.48 
889,003.88 
313,302.18 
2.796.483.88 
557.407.22 
561.237.32 
646,265.54 
328.  in.  90 
505,062.82 
516, 552. 82 
586. 615. 08 
1.860.151.90 
966.2«).28 
529. 575. 16 
964,920.86 
634,26156 
"   212,442.88 
190,99132 
236,055.52 
548,981.00 
225,465.22 
1.020.063.30 
2. 973, 178. 96 
1,640,304.16 
1.023,658.06 
182,823.44 
364. 37a  18 
379,179.90 
587,026.66 
537.235.36 
639,116.02 
926, 118. 18 
655.966.46 
513.999.42 
23140Z12 
1,167,669.82 
313,302.18 
804,065.66 
787. 213. 22 
2.003.307.64 
524. 213. 02 
1,054.208.86 
1, 586. 938. 10 
675, 861 96 
1. 144. 433. 86 
891, 138. 60 
511, 19a  88 
751, 2ia  28 
582, 43a  54 
923,05110 
761.03156 
1,423.775.84 
338.116.80 
220,358.42 
787.468.56 
557.917.90 
500. 147. 96 
1,182.73188 
507,240.26 
721.335.50 
545,66L58 
728,740.36 
541.576.14 
121.541.84 
2.440.029.04 
1.395.943.78 
882, 71  a  38 
466,  T61. 52 
332,963.36 
1,032,50106 
643,967.48 
626,349.02 
812, 23a  64 
2, 201 86a  00 
388.627.48 
350,837.16 
652,303.70 
656.080.82 
543.106.18 
1.366.579.68 


3,023 
2,456 
2,410 
3,482 
1,227 
10,052 
2,183 
2,106 
2,631 
1,285 
1,078 
2,023 
2,207 
7.288 
8,702 
2,074 
3,770 
2,484 
SB 

«» 
2.150 

883 
3.005 
n.844 
6,424 
4,009 

ne 

1,427 
1,488 
2.200 
2.104 
2.808 
3,627 
2,580 
2,013 

018 
4,573 
1.227 
3,140 
3,063 
7,848 
2,068 
4.120 
8.218 
2.847 
4,482 
3,490 
2,002 
2,942 
2,281 
3,818 
2,064 
5,576 
1,620 

838 
3.084 
2,188 
1.004 
4,832 
2,339 
2,825 
2,137 
2,854 
2,121 

478 
0,858 
5,467 
3,457 
1.828 
1,304 
4.044 
2,522 
2.453 
3.181 
8.635 
1.522 
1.374 
2.565 
2.573 
2,127 
5.352 


261,00$ 


3,183 
2,133 
2,118 
8,178 
1,220 
10,017 
2,178 
2,108 
2,821 
1,288 
1.078 
2,020 
2;  291 
7,367 
8.7B0 

xm 
t,7n 

883 
740 

xm 

8.800 

11.244 

8,118 

«i«B 

7U 

i.<a8 

2.1M 

xm 

8.820 
2,885 

2;ou 
m 

i.a5 

S.M8 
8.088 
7. 886 
%0B2 
4,066 
6,214 
2,621 
4,170 
8,188 
1,001 
2,030 
2,273 
8,813 
2,083 
8,588 
1.516 

8«$ 
8,071 
2,184 
1,961 
4,629 
2,336 
2,823 
2,185 
2,844 
2,116 

475 
9,543 
5,464 
3,457 
1.824 
1,300 
4,044 
2,522 
2,453 
3.151 
8,801 
1.512 
1,373 
2,550 
2,580 
2,104 
6,881 


150 


834 


0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

807 

08 

0 

0 

0 

6 

• 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

t 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

• 

9 

0 

0 

• 

1 

0 

0 

• 

s 

0 

0 

48 

C8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

• 

n 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

« 

M 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

67 

6 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

< 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

S 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

so 

0 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECX)RD  —  SENATE 


December  1,  ige? 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  tnawimum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  87^,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89- 

Continaed 

MISSOURI 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  Jbr  l»fl5-66:  t2SS^I 


10,  title  I— 


County 


State  total. 


Adair 

Andrew.. 
Atctiiaon. 
Audrain.. 
Barry. 


Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bollinger 

Boone - 


Buchanan. 

Butler 

CaldweU 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau 

CarroU 

Carter 

Cass. 


Cedar 

Cliariton.. 
Christian. 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton... 
Cole. 


Cooper 

Crawford- 
Dade 

DaUas. 


Daviess 

De  Kalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin. 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard..... 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper. 


asper 

erfersi 


Jetlerson. 
Johnson.. 
Knox. 


Laclede 

Lafayette I-IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Lawrence.. J. 

Lewis '_[[[ 

Lincoln ]..["[[[["["[[[ 

Linn .'.'.'... 

Livingston.. '""II"''!!'"""!' 

McDonald. !!!!!!!!!!! 

Macon !.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Madison !!!!!!! 

Maries Illllllllllllllllllll' 

Marlon III"" 

Mercer. 

Miller. H. 

MiaslaBlppi. 

MonitecHi. I."" 

Monroe. "I 

MontgomerT ""Ill 

Morgan 

New  Madrid II 

Newton .,, 

Nodaway IIIIIIIIII""  ' 

Oregon IIIIII" 

Osage 

Oiark 

Pemiscot III.I 

Perry 

Petti i.:.:.:iii: 

Phelp*. 

Pike 

Platte nil 

Polk 

Pnlaakl I.III" 

Putnam ^ 

Ralls I.IIIirilllllll 

Bandolph.... 

Bay 

Reynolds IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII ' 

Ripley 

St.  Charles 

St.  Clair IIIIIIIII" 

St.  Francois "I"  

St.  Louis 

St.  Loals  City I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$23,148,388.00 


105,303.60 
71,858.10 
67,055.03 
B5,38L38 

182, 440. 8» 

«i,oeo.4i 

107,064.00 
69, 935. 67 
107, 544. 10 
130,909.34 
240.335.88 
460.583.23 
74,096.61 
100. 182. 45 
63,534.24 
240, 053. 80 
105,623.67 
70,  415.  78 
110,  424.  75 
72, 976. 36 
120, 028. 90 
78,  737. 65 
61, 453. 77 
128, 028.  69 
67, 055. 03 
99,062.20 
66,734.98 
104, 023. 31 
86, 579. 40 
116,666.15 
79,857  90 
72, 816.  32 
93,  781.  02 
173, 958.  99 
704, 317. 85 
130, 589. 27 
46, 09a  33 
89,300.01 
469, 705. 27 
97,941.95 
127. 868. 66 
118.586.58 
49. 291. 05 
63.534.24 
80, 017. 93 
234.  612.  58 
82.  258.  44 
,926.831.84 
379. 925. 15 
176. 199.  49 
111.545.00 
46, 730.  47 
175.399.31 
122, 267. 40 
150,  273.  68 
32. 167. 21 
74.896.79 
111,54.^00 
112.985.32 
135, 870.  45 
111.865.07 
72.016.14 
90,580.30 
157,955.40 
63,69128 
106, 103. 78 
472, 105. 81 
89,460.05 
87, 539. 62 
69,935.67 
66,734.96 
832,026.47 
206, 126. 20 
164,996.96 
157.635.33 
86, 579. 40 
111.384.98 
970. 297. 46 
107.224.03 
146,112.75 
113,945.54 
142,111.85 
62.093.92 
108,964.43 
72, 178. 18 
71.856.10 
38.968.29 
119, 228. 72 
81,933.88 
94.581.20 
198.043.04 
•7,141.77 
128,268.30 
203,585.62 
921,006.42 
392,964.56 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


$36,933,664.30 


168,013.72 
114,647.66 
106.987.46 
152. 182. 64 
291.087.60 
145, 288. 48 
170,822.48 
111,583.58 
171,588.48 
206,888.12 
397, 819. 72 
734,868.52 
118,222.42 
150, 842. 84 
101,366.98 
383,  Oia  00 
168, 524. 40 
112,349.60 
178, 184. 60 
116,435.04 
191.506.00 
125, 627. 28 
96,050.58 
204,272.00 
106, 967. 46 
158. 055. 48 
106, 476.  78 
165, 971. 00 
138, 138. 94 
188, 142. 88 
127,414.68 
116,179.70 
149,629.24 
277,654.58 
1, 123, 751. 34 
206,357.44 
73,537.92 
142,479.72 
749, 422. 90 
156,268.08 
204, 016. 68 
189.206.94 
78,644.72 
101,369.96 
127,670.00 
374,328.44 
131, 244. 76 
3, 074. 293. 60 
606, 177. 16 
281.129.34 
177,971.98 
74, 550. 28 
279.852.64 
195. 079. 76 
239,  764. 26 
51. 323. 34 
119.499.12 
177,971.98 
ISO,  270. 04 
216.  783.  66 
ITS,  482.  66 
114. 903.  00 
144, 522. 44 
252,020.58 
101, 625. 32 
166,290.42 
753,253.00 
142, 735. 08 
139, 670. 96 
111,583.58 
106, 476. 78 
1,327,512.66 
328.877.92 
263.255.54 
251, 509. 90 
138,138.04 
177,716.64 
1,548,128.42 
171,077.80 
233. 125. 42 
181,802.06 
226,  741. 92 
96. 071. 02 
173.888.54 
115,158.34 
114,647.66 
58,983.54 
190, 228. 30 
98.816.58 
150.  905.  94 
312,  791.  50 
154.901.38 
201.  463.  26 
324. 792. 48 
1, 469.  481.  70 
7. 009, 083.  00 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 

Eligible  total 

In  low-income 

AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

In latter 
homes 

families 

quent 

glected 

144.646 

126,166 

18.622 

467 

646 

l.»C 

858 

633 

17 

0 

0 

8 
0 

440 

438 

11 

0 

0 

«M 

406 

10 

0 

0 

at6 

670 

20 

0 

0 

1.140 

1,102 

37 

0 

0 

586 

662 

16 

0 

0 

686 

637 

20 

0 

0 

or 

432 

4 

0 

0 

on 

836 

36 

0 

0 

818 

736 

02 

0 

0 

1.558 

1.276 

178 

40 

14 

2,878 

2.026 

263 

0 

0 

463 

458 

7 

0 

0 

628 

646 

88 

0 

0 

397 

370 

23 

0 

0 

1.600 

1.323 

166 

0 

0 

680 

862 

6 

0 

0 

440 

406 

31 

0 

0 

eeo 

626 

30 

0 

0 

468 

430 

12 

0 

0 

780 

711 

37 

0 

0 

492 

466 

10 

0 

0 

384 

37a 

6 

0 

0 

800 

760 

86 

0 

0 

410 

407 

6 

0 

0 

019 

667 

47 

0 

0 

417 

366 

18 

0 

0 

660 

668 

86 

0 

0 

641 

630 

11 

0 

0 

720 

887 

41 

0 

0 

400 

408 

0 

0 

0 

466 

441 

11 

0 

0 

586 

638 

46 

0 

0 

1.067 

1,000 

17 

0 

0 

u 

4.401 

4.063 

S16 

0 

0 

818 

781 

46 

0 

0 

II 

288 

278 

6 

0 

0 

668 

658 

0 

0 

0 

*S5 

2.658 

224 

0 

27 

a 

812 

601 

11 

0 

0 

700 

T76 

22 

0 

0 

741 

721 

17 

0 

0 

308 

306 

0 

0 

0 

307 

388 

8 

0 

0 

500 

408 

82 

0 

0 

1,466 

1.303 

88 

0 

0 

514 

475 

35 

0 

0 

12,040 

0,123 

2.470 

178 

0 

2» 

2,374 

2,153 

153 

0 

38 

10 

1,101 

930 

158 

0 

0 

u 

667 

839 

48 

0 

0 

10 

202 

292 

0 

0 

1,098 

1,056 

35 

0 

764 

735 

20 

0 

939 

874 

64 

0 

u 

201 

181 

18 

0 

468 

407 

IS 

0 

667 

660 

30 

0 

706 

080 

U 

0 

849 

SM 

4 

0 

u 

699 

087 

• 

• 

450 

4M 

M 

• 

586 

«« 

U 

• 

987 

913 

M 

• 

n 

396 

M 

• 

• 

663 

OM 

27 

0 

2,950 

2,611 

437 

0 

550 

538 

17 

0 

547 

611 

32 

0 

437 

4M 

30 

0 

417 

387 

28 

0 

6,100 

4.761 

430 

0 

1,288 

1,203 

70 

0 

u 

1,031 

1.010 

8 

0 

965 

m 

48 

0 

541 

641 

0 

0 

606 

807 

28 

0 

8,063 

6.234 

820 

0 

670 

636 

31 

0 

013 

•n 

tt 

• 

712 

m 

M 

• 

H 

888 

ma. 

M 

• 

388 

681 

8 

s 

: 

u 

451 

4M 

• 

• 

440 

OM 

N 

• 

231 

nt 

a 

• 

748 

MB 

m 

• 

387 

MV 

M 

t 

601 

880 

87 

0 

1,225 

1,116 

100 

0 

607 

643 

87 

0 

780 

770 

10 

0 

1.272 

1.021 

161 

0 

84 

1( 

6,765 

4.652 

710 

0 

104 

ai 

27,460  1 

19.400 

0.867 

230 

166 

7W 
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PreUminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUc  Law  89-10  title  I— 


HISSODRI — Continued 


County 


Bt«.  ^JSnei4|ye. 

Billne. T^... 

Schnvler. 

Scotland. 

Scott 

Shannon. 

6hdby 

floddard 

Btoie. 

goniran 

Taney 

Teias 

Vernon 

Wiiren. 

Washington 

Wayne , 

Webster. 

W<uth.._ 

Wright- 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


Maximum       ! 

amount         j 

authorized       | 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


.!_ 


142. 

88. 

55. 

40. 
329, 

96, 

49, 

4n, 

83, 

71, 
113, 
174, 
104. 

29, 
145, 
116, 
140, 

67. 
171, 


500.54  , 
400.83  i 

852.52  I 
486.07  I 
833.92  ! 
02L52  : 

131. 01 
945.77 
218.66  I 

055.02  I 
306.39 

759. 17  1 
183.35 
766.67 
472.60 

826.18  ! 
031.38 
452.88 
396.41 


$87.92a44 
141,203.02 

86.113.66 

64,60L02 
526.255.74 
153.204.00 

78,389.38 
752,907.68 
132.776.80 
113. 37a  98 
18a  78a  72 
278.831.28 
166. 226. 34 

47,493.24 
232,104.06 
188.398.20 
223,422.50 

91, 667. 06 
273.409.14 


Eligible  total 

In  low-income 

AFDC 

Deiin- 

Ne- 

families 

qnent 

glected 

homes 

aoo 

237 

2S 

0 

0 

683 

540 

0 

0 

u 

340 

348 

0 

0 

0 

283 

253 

0 

0 

0 

2.001 

1,770 

208 

0 

0 

17 

000 

633 

01 

0 

0 

307 

acB 

4 

0 

0 

^•SS 

2,725 

222 

0 

0 

820 

618 

0 

0 

0 

444 

437 

6 

0 

0 

700 

048 

66 

0 

0 

1.002 

UOZl 

71 

0 

0 

081 

003 

42 

0 

0 

100 

178 

8 

0 

0 

906 

827 

81 

0 

0 

1 

730 

083 

46 

0 

0 

878 

852 

22 

0 

0 

380 

352 

7 

0 

0 

1.071 

1.000 

03 

0 

0 

MONTA.VA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  papD  far  1006-00:  $207.7^ 


State  total. 


Beaverhead. 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon. 

Cuter 

Ci.'ca'ie 

Ctouteau. 

Cu?ter 

Daniel? . 

Da»-vjn 

Deer  Lodge 

FalJon 

Ferpis 

Flatbead 

Gallatin 

Girfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley 

Granite . 

Hin i; 

Jrilerson 

Judith  Basin 

Lake 

Lewis  and  Clark 

Libeny 

Lincoln.. 

McCone HI"'" 

Madison 

Meagher 

Mineral 

Missoula ........... 

.Musselshell I 

Park IIIIIIIIII! 

Petroleum 

Phillips IIIIIIIIIIIIIII! 

Pondera I 

Powder  River IIIIIIIII 

PowelL 

PniJrie... 

Rbvaui HI. III!!!!!!!!! 

Richland IIIIIIIIII" 

Roo5*velt IIIIIIIIII'! 

Rosebud II I  HI  II II I 

Sindere I!!!!!!!!! 

ehcndan 

M.ver  Bow'.'.'IIIIIII'"! 

Stiliwater 

?»eet  Grass 

Teton " 

Tofile I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Treasure I.IIIIIII 

Valiev "" 

W'hea'tland Illllllllirrrr 

Wil)aux I.IIIIIII" 

YeUowstonel'III 

YeUowstone  National  Parit'partl 


$3,024,745.00 


$4,742,027.52 


20,317.40 
103.636.27 
71,870.62 
10,027.06 
47,298.66 
22,878.52 
262,932.22 
43, 196. 01 
30.049.40 
22. 537.  05 
76.318.64 
29.878.66 
19,122.34 
70,342.91 
96,486.39 
60, 44a  26 
25,096.08 
140,002.87 
6,820.41 
5,075.73 
86,221.28 
14,00a20 
16,040.11 
83,148.06 
77.855.28 
4. 78a  50 
44,581.80 
37, 301. 01 
40, 513. 21 
13,656.82 
7,663.06 
121,362.73 
26,051.76 
68,613.35 
5,075.73 
37,040.54 
38,073.06 
10,805.28 
20,317.40 
14.683.23 
80,123.78 
83.318.78 
138,978.46 
110.977.89 
23,040.25 
24.758  61 
166, 125. 36 
19.634.55 
25.266.81 
25,288.81 
27.488.37 
2.048.82 
75,077.17 
9.390.44 
15,878.37 
248,n2.38 
0 


31,856.08 
162,506.04 
112, 7ia  12 
17,134.06 
74.156.44 
35.874.48 
412,288.80 
67.  733. 16 
47.118.72 
35.339.04 
119. 67a  84 
4«,851.00 
29,984.64 
110.3WJ.fi4 
151.261.80 
94.77Z88 
39,354.84 
219,S3a40 
ia706.80 
0.37a  20 
135,196.60 
21,953.04 
25,165.08 
13a379.04 
122,06a  32 
7,406.18 
66,874.02 
58, 63a  68 
77,638.80 
21,417.60 
12.047.40 
100.348.02 
40,693.44 
88.615.32 
0,370.20 
68,005.24 
80.701.56 
31.055.52 
31.858.66 
23,023.02 
130.749.84 
ISa  647. 36 
217,024.06 
174.018.00 
36,14Z20 
38,819.40 
280,491.56 
30.  7S7. 80 
39.622.56 
39.622.56 
43. 102. 92 
3,212.64 
110, 135. 40 
14, 7?4.  60 
24.807.08 
388.855.40 
0 


17.710 


14.106 


110 

100 

607 

sn 

421 

308 

04 

00 

m 

206 

134 

132 

1.540 

976 

253 

235 

176 

141 

132 

110 

447 

422 

175 

153 

112 

107 

412 

355 

606 

487 

354 

345 

147 

137 

820 

026 

40 

40 

35 

27 

606 

323 

82 

70 

04 

04 

487 

431 

450 

290 

28 

22 

261 

204 

210 

217 

290 

U4 

80 

80 

48 

21 

711 

587 

182 

UO 

831 

288 

35 

34 

217 

US 

2S 

197 

UO 

108 

110 

no 

M 

76 

SB 

484 

4M 

488 

m 

081 

M8 

a? 

vm 

U8 

148 

IM 

978 

702 

lis 

108 

148 

144 

M8 

122 

Ml 

145 

13 

11 

4M 

307 

n 

S3 

n 

n 

,448 

1.000 

0 

0 

j;7io 


10 
30 
Ul 
4 
3 
2 
4«4 
16 
34 
13 
10 
21 
5 
60 
00 
0 
10 
198 
0 
8 
180 
10 
0 
46 
48 
0 
60 
2 
0 
0 
19 
130 
31 
40 
0 
19 
20 
8 
1 
7 
34 
30 
161 
65 
6 
9 
229 

4 

2 
18 
12 

1 
74 

0 

0 
388 

0 


00 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

65 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37 
0 
0 
0 
188 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
323 

0 

0 
10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


234 


0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

35 
2 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
7 

18 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 

> 
s 

0 

u 

IS 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

s 

14 

2 
3 
1 

S 
0 

0 
2 
3 
4 
8 
S 
S 
S 
0 
23 
0 
2 
8 
4 
0 
4 
3 
• 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  J,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  mawimmm  batio  granf  for  fitcal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874.  Mle  II,  or  PubUo  Law  89-10  title  I 

Continued  ' 

NEBRASKA 

t^ormnl*  «te:  Vi  State  or  N«tJonal  averace  cmrent  expenditure  per  pupfl  tor  lSOS-66:  $2«&  84] 


County 


State  total. 


Adams 

Antelope™ 

Arthur 

Banner 

Blaine '".'.'. 

Boone 

Box  Butte r  " 

Boyd 

Brown 

Buffalo 

Burt 

Butler '.'.'.".'. 

Cass 

Cedar '.'"."' 

Chase 

Cherry I.IIIIIII 

Cheyenne 

Clay 

CoUax Ill" 

Cuming 

Custer 

Dakota '.'".'J. 

Dawes 

DawsoD , "III! 

DeueL 

Dixon '_"" 

Dodge... —III! 

Douglas . 

Dundy IIIIIIII" 

FlUmore '.'.'.'.'.'.''... 

Franklin 

Frontier IIIIIIIIIIIIII" 

Furoas .. ..„....„..„ II 

Qage IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Qwden .... 

Qarfleld IIIIIIII 

Oosper .. . 

Grant IIIIII 

Greeley 

Hall mill 

Hamilton I.I 

Harlan I" 

Hayes 

Hitchcock 

Holt Ill 

Hooker 

Howard . _IZIIII 

Jefferson I 

Johnson IIIIII 

Kearney 

Keith I 

Keya  Paha 

Kimball HI 

Knox I-IIIII 

Lancaster..., I 

Lincoln . 

Logan ..I. 

Loup 

McPherson 

Madison 

Henlck. 

HorrlU. I.; 

Nance , 

Nemaba 

NuckoUs . 

Otoe..... : 

Pawnee 

Perkins 

Phelps 

Pierce 

Platte 

Polk 

Red  WlUow ; 

Richardson 

Rock 

Saline^ 

Sarpy IIIIIIII 

Saunders „ 

Scotts  Bluff I 

Seward 

Sheridan I 

Sherman 

Sioux. IIIIII 

tftaut<Ml. 

Thayer " 

Thomas 

Thurston 

Valley. H 

Washington 

Wayne HH 

Webster 

Wheeler 

York I 


Raubly 
reduced 
amount 


38.085,962.00 


68.052.64 

67,862.06 

0 

2,67111 

13,353.18 

89. 289. 32 
35,233.06 
63,95188 

32. 176. 33 
61,219.90 
76, 579. 67 
62, 667. 83 
80,119.06 

150.906.99 
21,558.14 
27,832.53 
36,168.37 
40, 22a  41 
60,336.96 
106,825.42 
66, 103. 10 
43, 756. 81 
26,923.96 
82,2ia52 
5,466.68 
56,469.46 
140.  ■.>88.  80 
914,451.31 
35,  715.  73 
43.438.05 
27,963.41 
26, 119. 58 
33,141.62 
144,95137 
20,91161 
20,592.85 
8,365.85 
0 
46.068.90 
117,443.61 
31,532.80 
28,767.82 
13,51106 
28,636i93 
100, 55L  03 
ia636.65 
46,229.76 
65,317.65 
66,926177 
17,6e&98 
19,305.80 
8, 687.  61 
16,466.68 
119.37116 
237. 783. 08 
67,655.16 
6. 000. 37 
1180L11 
0 
78,5ia25 
47,94Z73 
23,488.72 
44,885.68 
7a  305. 28 
70, 627. 04 
W,  611. 06 
62,422.08 
20,61161 
41,507.47 
71, 106.  60 
106,825.42 
47,296.21 
42, 150. 66 
66,686.87 
19,040.32 
72.718.51 
41,34&56 
120,339.48 
150,g06i99 
111,189.22 
80,677.72 
63,090.64 
22,382.55 
61,135.03 
63.548.26 
3,861.16 
111.673.68 
50,366.33 
62,286.54 
42. 150. 99 
32.176.33 
10,990.05 
64,066.23 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


t9, 656, 256. 86 


108,008.82 
107, 753. 48 
0 
1085.44 
21. 19a  22 
141, 713. 70 
55,916.46 
146,118.56 
51,068.00 
144.777.78 
121,541.84 
147.075.84 
127,156.32 
236.506.62 
34.215.56 
44.173.82 
57.451.60 
63,835.00 
lia  051. 54 
166,545.76 
157,286.44 
66,542.48 
47,463.24 
130,478.74 
8, 681.  56 
88, 624. 34 
222, 656. 48 
1,451,352.56 
56.685.48 
68.641.80 
44,426.16 
46,216.64 
52,60a04 
230,061.34 
22.19120 
32.683.52 
13.277.68 
0 
77.878.70 
186,398.20 
50,046.64 
45.705.86 
21.448.56 
45,450.52 
159, 587. 50 
17,363.12 
78,134.04 
103, 668. 04 
106,221.44 
28,067.40 
30,640.80 
13,788.36 
30,896il4 
186,462.28 
377.392.52 
154,061.38 
11296.04 
23,461.28 
0 
124,605.62 
76, 001. 32 
37,276.64 
71,236.86 
111,583.58 
112,09126 
142,22188 
66,071.62 
33, 164. 20 
66,877.72 
112,860.28 
160,645.76 
75,060.06 
66.896.06 
153. 459. 34 
31,662.16 
115.413.68 
65.622.38 
190,964.32 
239,506.02 
176,430.04 
80,432.10 
84,262.20 
35.462.26 
67.029.20 
100.850.30 
6, 128. 16 
177. 716. 64 
04.220.46 
82,966.60 
66,890.06 
51,066.00 
17.363.12 
85. 764. 24 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


>  Number  of  eliglbles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  In  computations. 


37,820 


423 
422 
0 
16 
83 
666 
210 
584 
200 
567 
476 
576 
408 
038 
134 
173 
226 
250 
431 
664 
616 
272 
186 
511 
34 
351 
872 
6.684 
222 
270 
174 
181 
206 
901 
130 
128 
62 
'0 

306 

730 

166 

176 
84 

178 

625 
68 

306 

406 

416 

110 

120 
64 

121 

742 
1.478 

607 
56 
62 
•0 

488 

266 

146 

276 

437 

436 

567 

388 

130 

268 

442 

664 

204 

262 

601 

124 

462 

267 

748 

038 

601 
315 
330 

130 
380 
306 

24 
006 
360 
326 
262 
200 

68 
336 


In  low-income 
{amilies 


34.417 


406 
431 
0 
16 
83 
664 
218 
684 
187 
483 
466 
576 
478 
032 
134 
167 
104 
260 
431 
664 

270 
1« 

M 

344 

829 
3,466 
222 
260 
174 


m 
m 

« 


m 

M 
W 
728 
1,266 
672 
« 


St 
4» 

an 

lao 

2t8 
6S7 


an 
iia 

461 

262 
733 
701 
670 
288 
330 
130 
380 
305 

24 
643 
367 
326 
262 
100 

68 
272 


AFDC 


1,604 


13 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
62 
6 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 

n 

0 

7 
0 
1.075 
0 
0 
« 

a 

8 

6 
0 

• 

• 
t 
t 
• 

s 

0 

u 

64 

U 

• 
• 

0 
M 

f 

• 
7 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 

t 

18 

8 

0 

4 

11 

114 

10 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


DeUn- 
quent 


27 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 

ff 
• 

0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


• 

0 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
27 


Ne- 
glected 


1.352 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
40 
1.052 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
72 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
138 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
32 


In  foster 
homes 


353 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
4 
U 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
0 
0 


m 
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freUminary  county  aggregate  mawimum  hatUs  grantt  for  fltcal  year  1968  under  PubUo  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUe  Law  89-10,  Htle  I— 

Continued 

NEVADA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  papll  fcr  1066-66:  8274.74] 


County 


State  total 

Churchill 

Ctork 

Dooglas 

EIko._ 

Esmeralda 

Ennka 

Hamboldt 

Under.... 

Lioooln. 

lyon 

Uiaeral 

Nye 

Ormsby 

Penhlng 

Storey 

Washoe 

White  Pine 


Ratablv 
reduced 
amount 


$006,038.00 


36,806.88 

607,027.06 

16, 106. 83 

43,825.57 

0 

0 

23.072.06 

2,622.04 

47, 009. 48 

19, 665. 32 

26.220.42 

16,855.99 

33,62166 

la  113. 59 

0 

188,037.90 

21 16a  26 


amount 
authoriied 


81,462,441.02 


64,123.78 

746,00188 

23,627.64 

64,280.16 

0 

0 

35, 166. 72 

3,846.36 

68,059.74 

28,847.70 

38,463.60 

21726.60 

49, 178. 46 

11835.96 

0 

276,838.66 

36,441.46 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


6,323 


197 

2,712 

86 

234 

0 

10 

128 

14 

261 

106 

140 

60 

179 

54 

0 

1,004 

129 


In  low-lnoome 
bumilles 


3,238 


171 

1,188 

76 

203 

0 

8 

88 

14 

au 

78 
120 
88 

88 

<r 

0 
7B 
111 


AFDC 


1,614 


Delin- 
quent 


0 
48 

-&+ 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

f 
• 

0 
0 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


60 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
(Fonnula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pnpQ  lor  1066-66:  $255^4 


State  total 

Belknap 

CUTOlL 

Cheshire 

Cool 

Orafton. 

Hnisbaro 

Merrimack. 

Bnkinghani..... 

Strafford 

SolllTan 


81,608,142.00 


74,602.14 

60.888.20 

01.61170 

04,7ia08 

128.187.86 

461877.10 

166.71L61 

222.226.04 

136,767.37 

70.06&01 


82.280,123.10 


113.370.06 
00.001.04 
138,004.06 
143,766.42 
194, 560. 08 
680,673.34 
263,04LO4 
337,30114 
207, 601. 42 
120,000.80 


8.065 


444 

356 
544 

663 
762 

2,701 
001 

1.321 
813 
470 


6.032 


1,742 


307 

00 

su 

28 

881 

88 

881 

141 

582 

123 

1,638 

563 

667 

806 

874 

807 

874 

08 

871 

20 

NEW  JERSEY 
[Formal*  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  ior  1966-06:  8321.81] 


State  total 

Atlantic 

Burlington 

Ctmdeo 

Cape  May 

Cumberland. 

Eoei 

Oknoester 

Hadson 

Honterdon.. 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Moamoutli 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Sossei 

Cnion 

Warren 


821063,753.00 


1. 116, 187. 64 
1.126.47105 

631,01163 
1,801937.10 

22a  656. 76 

660,672.36 
6,426,852.13 

401166.03 
2, 64a  366. 38 

175, 677. 61 

1, 246, 685. 07 

1,066,888.81 

1,561356.80 

.     617,149.41 

602,223.88 
1,652,609.80 

300,627.64 

37a  311 48 

103,628.48 
l,ie7,47L16 

203,016.00 


$38,426.04186 


1, 780. 806.  54 
1,767,306.85 
1. 008, 23a  73 
3,023,40106 

352. 060. 14 

1. 038, 159. 06 

la  254, 153. 84 

788,434.50 
1053.106.05 

280.  '206. 51 
1, 989, 107. 61 
1. 686. 284. 40 
2,465,958.36 

825.120.84 

801.306.90 
2,636.911.14 

479.486.60 

560, 843. 16 

308. 637. 60 
l,8ia585.67 

325. 346. 61 


116.406 


6,634 
6,686 
3,133 
0.306 
1,004 
3,226 

31,864 
2,450 

12,605 
871 
6,181 
6,240 
7,756 
2,  oo4 
2,400 
8,104 
1,400 
1,836 
060 
6.037 
1.011 


NEW  MEXICO 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  ior  1066-60:  8265.34] 


>  Number  of  eliglbles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 
Oxni ^2181— Part  26 


In  foster 
homes 


404 


0 
0 
• 
0 
0 

321 
38 
24 

HI 
0 


60,845 

62,645 

234 

1,187 

2,020 

2,806 

0 

0 

3,931 

1,144 

0 

800 

1,800 

026 

0 

40 

1277 

1522 

0 

86 

760 

283 

0 

0 

2.361 

761 

0 

0 

12,163 

18,660 

0 

110 

1,433 

746 

0 

0 

6,544 

6,740 

82 

0 

526 

208 

0 

0 

2,672 

2,066 

0 

100 

3,047 

1,777 

0 

0 

3,867 

3,325 

53 

160 

1,623 

556 

66 

77 

1,855 

046 

0 

0 

3,723 

1131 

0 

66 

856 

431 

12 

0 

1,026 

665 

0 

100 

686 

270 

0 

0 

3,488 

2,111 

22 

0 

602 

174 

0 

0 

870 


6 

178 

0 

28 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 

17 

12 
7 

M 
7 
• 


707 


28 
87 
88 
107 
179 
01 

lie 

60 
70 


^646 


210 
180 
277 
661 

61 
104 
082 
272 
220 
184 
868 
416 
861 
248 
180 
274 

01 
146 
101 
316 
146 


State  total 

$0,268,100.00 

$12,156,482.06 

47,600 

37,664 

8,661 

0 

787 

757 

Bernalillo.. 

1,687,348.78 

36, 43a  15 

31100161 

146.108.06 

196.  750. 27 

31067.46 

614,516.02 

352,546.50 

138,38166 

106,706.45 

21.606.60 

20.305.36 

260.66170 

73,106.36 

12,653.63 

105,122.43 

618,05134 

150,435.60 

108, 17i  26 

122,642.84 

642,41188 

136. 461 40 

2,082,042.36 

46,471.88 

411,863.42 

181, 76a  34 

260.702.14 

4168150 

671863.62 

462, 420. 74 

182,823.44 

138,640.62 

28,342.74 

38,556.34 

341,000.26 

66,007.84 

16, 587. 10 

137.883.60 

811,061.20 

208.123.46 

260, 986. 12 

160,86120 

842,622.00 

178,098.34 

8,164 
182 

1,6U 
781 

1,021 
175 

2,643 

1,811 
716 
643 
HI 
161 

^S 
376 

65 

540 
3,180 

810 
1,018 

630 
3,300 

701 

4,848 
173 

1,266 
687 
770 
140 

2,166 

1,600 
688 
488 
188 
107 

1,088 

207 

64 

420 

2,016 
718 

818 

2,757 
460 

8,024 

7 

200 

167 

226 

26 

431 

234 

106 

104 

8 

a 

233 

78 
0 
117 
100 
101 
118 

SI 
801 

04 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
« 

0 
0 

122 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
64 
0 
0 

• 

145 
180 

100 

Catron 

Chaves.. 

77 
7 

Colfax 

Curry.. 

26 

DeBaca 

0 

pons  Ana 

44 

Eddy 

77 

Grant. . 

22 

Guadalupe.. 

0 

Banlina 

9 

Hidalg?...  

X 

Lea.7^     .1.. 

IS 

Lincoln 

1 

I^  Alamos. 

1 

Una 

3 

McKlnley...                    "            

14 

Mora.........III 

g 

Otero..                                

M 

Quay 

J 

Rio  Arriba..... 

87 

Koosevelt 

16 
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NEW  MEXICO— Continued 


Coanty 


Sandoval 

San  Juan 

San  Miguel 

Santa  Fe 

Sierra 

Socorro 

Taos 

Torrance 

Union , 

Valencia 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$405,500.06 
730, 795.  59 
569,023.85 
474, 606. 33 

45,358.38 
191, 361. 77 
504,977.03 
105,317.11 

43.995.69 
388,368.99 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


J531.873.22 
958,546.36 
746, 358. 82 
622, 518. 92 

59,494.22 
250,999.22 
662, 351. 96 
138, 138. 94 

57. 706. 84 
509,403.30 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


2.083 

3,754 

2,923 

2,438 

233 

983 

2,504 

541 

226 

1,995 


In  low-income 
families 


1,801 

3,288 

2,345 

1,756 

179 

836 

2,187 

458 

209 

1,648 


AFDC 


136 
292 

sao 

608 
64 

136 

306 

77 

12 

266 


NEW  YORK 
[Formula  rate:  J4  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $416.70] 


State  total.. 

Albany 

Alleghany 

Bronx 

Broome 

Cattaraugus 

Cayuga 

Chautauqua 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton. 

Columbia.. 

Cortland. 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 

Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Qenesee 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 

Jefferson. 

Kings. 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison. 

Monroe.. 

Montgomery 

Nassau 

New  York. 

Niagara. 

Oneida 

Onondaga 

Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

Richmond. 

Rockland 

St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie.. 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben... 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins.. 

Ulster , 

Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Westchester. 

Wyoming.. 

Yates 


$122,391,465.00 


1.306.107.21 
308, 179.  67 
14. 5,56. 0O4.  65 
760,785.90 
666. 737. 18 
431.712.70 
698. 105.  29 
429,362.18 
297, 732, 90 
491, 259.  28 
269.  285.  45 
229, 045.  40 
382. 351.  72 
716,125.97 
7, 476, 229. 75 
269. 526.  62 
495, 960. 33 
292. 509. 61 
249,938.93 
138,942.02 
14.364.31 
288,591.97 
685. 280. 20 
28,  065.  765.  44 
159.313.22 
187. 258.  32 
366. 420. 40 
2,  595,  238.  42 
293. 815.  36 
3. 677, 001.  28 
23,  763. 786. 25 
1,189.364.57 
1. 500. 155. 93 
2,353.134.57 
346. 310. 37 
919.315.61 
230.351.24 
522,  599.  59 
369. 293.  26 
127, 972. 91 
7,792,244.49 
763, 136.  43 
1,421,282.83 
807, 012. 85 
1, 071, 577. 26 
403, 506.  43 
686. 091.  51 
186. 474. 81 
94.282.08 
142,859.56 
489,963.43 
4,228,851.82 
365,376.72 
206,935,37 
274,488.84 
614, 531. 15 

342. 131. 66 
226, 172.  53 
334,035.42 

3,732,891.49 

161. 402. 67 
123,010.70 


$196,277,704.30 


2.08.3.916.70 
491.706.00 
23.224.357.80 
1,213,847.10 
904,239.00 
688,806.10 
1,113,839,10 
685,054.80 
475,038,00 
783, 812, 70 
429. 617. 70 
365.445,90 
610. 048. 80 
1,142,691.40 
11,928,464.20 
430,034.40 
791, 313. 30 
466. 704. 00 
398. 781. 90 
221. 684. 40 
22.918.50 
46a  453.  60 
933. 824. 70 
44.779.415.40 
254, 187.  00 
298,773.90 
584, 63a  10 
4, 140,  747, 90 
468,  787.  50 
5. 866,  719,  30 
37. 915. 533, 00 
1,897,651.80 
2. 393.  524.  80 
3. 754. 467. 00 
552. 544. 20 
1.446,784.00 
367. 529. 40 
833.816  70 
589. 213. 80 
204, 183. 00 
12, 432, 661.  20 
1,217,597.40 
2. 267, 681. 40 
1,287,603.00 
1, 709, 720. 10 
643,801.50 
1.094.670.90 
297,523.80 
150,428.70 
227,934.90 
781.  729. 20 
6,747,206.40 
582.963.30 
333.360.00 
437. 951. 70 
980. 495. 10 
645. 877. 00 
360.862.20 
532.959.30 
6, 955, 89a  10 
257, 520. 60 
196,266.70 


468,629 


5,001 
1,180 
65.734 
2,013 
2.170 
1,663 
2,673 
1,644 
1,140 
1,881 
1,031 
877 
1,464 
2,742 
28.626 
1,032 
1,809 
1,120 
l»7 
SB 
88 
1,106 
2,241 
107,462 
610 
717 
1,408 
0,937 
1,125 
14,079 
90,990 
i664 
6,744 
9,010 
1.326 
3,620 
882 
2,001 
1,414 
490 
29.896 
2,922 
6,442 
3.090 
4.103 
1.548 
2,627 
714 
361 
647 
1,876 
16.192 
1,399 
800 
1,051 
2,353 
1,310 
866 
1,279 
14.293 
618 
471 


200,060 


3,157 
960 
20,116 
1.681 
1.392 
1,060 
1,646 
974 
073 
1.217 
676 
606 
1,125 
1,781 
12,246 
701 
1,466 
640 
628 
340 
60 
745 
1,326 
40,606 
416 
480 
949 
4,530 
817 
7,458 
33,300 
2,282 
2,907 
3,570 
846 
2,056 
481 
1.275 
1,073 
303 
11.199 
1.764 
1.593 
853 
2,154 
1.287 
1.636 
668 
262 
394 
1.843 
8.262 
716 
601 
618 
1.637 
840 
867 
881 
8,838 
472 


237,855 


1,115 
164 
33,303 
864 
520 
390 
816 
506 
327 
462. 
120 
228 
261 
607 
14.764 
262 
333 
377 
326 
137 
1 
274 
706 
62,443 
127 
118 
405 
4,456 
229 
5.606 
64,237 
1,963 
2,636 
4,834 
348 
1,037 
368 
014 
247 
139 
17,399 
890 
2.632 
1.056 
1.740 
107 
901 
73 
08 
93 
299 
9,007 
601 
196 
239 
461 
292 
128 
348 
4,732 
96 
66 


NORTH  CAROLINA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  tor  1966-66:  $265.34] 


Delin- 

Ne- 

quent 

glected 

0 

86 

0 

139 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

45 

1,626 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
160 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

28 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
106 

0 

0 

0 

0 
42 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
92 

0 

0 
132 

0 

0 

0 

0 
963 

0 

0 


7,926 


509 
0 
405 
108 
68 
39 
30 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 
0 
256 
303 
0 
0 
0 
23 
0 
0 
0 
91 
667 
0 
0 
0 
173 
0 
133 
290 
38 
65 
149 
0 
133 
0 
0 
0 
0 
67 
113 
1,166 
1,099 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
0 
11 
126 
0 
0 
20 
143 
0 
0 
0 
1,627 
0 
0 


Inloeter 
homes 


0 

at 

n 

74 
0 

u 
u 

6 
t 

M 


State  totaL. 


Alamance 

Alexander 

Alleghany 

.^nson 

Ashe 

Avery 

Beaufort 

Bertie 

Bladen 

Brunswick._. 
Buncombe.... 


$54,014,186.00 


409,631.78 
96,661.66 
105, 94a  74 
589. 572. 13 
339,116  00 
224.530.32 
814.  262.  48 
679, 19Z  21 
671,670.63 
390,967.02 
780,014.81 


$86, 180, 560. 42 


663,416.06 

154,225.36 

160,036,08 

940,672,66 

541,065.46 

358,242.02 

1. 299. 169. 92 

1,063,662.96 

1,071,661.96 

623,796.02 

1,244,527.10 


337,513 


2,560 
604 
602 
3,684 
2,119 
1.403 
6.068 
4.244 
4.197 
2.443 
4.874 
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21,2«4 


220 
M 
l.tU 
2(0 
200 
144 

in 

IS 
140 
170 
7S 

4t 

n 

1«7 

1,2M 

7» 

101 

lot 

80 
H 

4 

M 

118 

a  847 

08 
lit 

40 
7» 

» 

m 
a  16) 

2S1 

467 
Ul 

m 
u 
va 

M 

« 

i,<w 

in 

Ul 

82 

lot 

104 

n 

M 
00 

2a 

70i 

a 

41 

a 
» 
m 

8t 

80 

1,110 

« 
a 


323,096 

9,149 

0 

2.089 

2,« 

2,366 

89 

0 

71 

41 

678 

11 

0 

0 

U 

650 

10 

0 

0 

a  665 

16 

0 

0 

2,057 

62 

0 

0 

1,288 

20 

0 

94 

6,011 

71 

0 

0 

4.190 

38 

0 

0 

4,162 

81 

0 

0 

2.376 

67 

0 

0 

i«34 

8 

0 

142 

a 

preUminary  county  aggregate  mawimum  hatic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  Utle  I— 

Continued 

NORTH  CAROLINA— Continaed 


Coanty 


Baike 

Cabarrus 

CaldwelL 

Camden 

Carteret .. 

Caswell 

Catawba 

Chatham 

Cherokee 

Chowan 

Clay- 


Cleveland... 
Columbus... 

Craven 

Cumbetiand. 

Currituck 

Dare.. 


Davidson.. 

Davie. 


Duplin 

Durham 

Edgecombe... 

For«yth 

Franklin 

Gaston 

Gates 

Graham 

Granville 

Greene 

Guilford 

Halifax... 

Hamett. 

Haywood. 

Hendeisoo 

Hertford. 

Hoke 

Hyde  

Iredell 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jones 


Lee 

Lenoir 

Lincoln 

McDoweU. 

Macon 

Madison... 
Martin. 


Mecklenburg 

MitcheU 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Xasli 

New  Hanover 

Northampton. 

Onslow 

Orange 

Pamlico 

Pas<motank 

Pender. 


Perquimans . . 

Person 

Pitt 

Polk 

Randolph 

Richmond 

Robeson 

Rockingham . 

Rowan 

Rutherford... 

Sampson 

Scotland 

Stanlv 

Stok«! 

Surry 

Swain 

Translyvanla. 

TyrreU 

Colon 

Vance 

Wake 

Warren 

Washington... 

W'atauga 

Wayne. 
Wilkes... 

Wilson 

Yadkin ] 

Yancey 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$310, 789. 65 
389, 047. 19 
266,299,68 
91, 220. 44 
191,40Z80 
427,935.90 
271,90a93 
252,606.63 
301,827.64 
229,651.47 
101,942.85 
773,13126 
1,162,660.66 
684,47139 
1, 269. 064. 41 
60.8ia63 
48, 97a  97 
431,456.60 
102,422.95 
987.681.32 
798,258.89 
1,239.957.88 
1. 096,  725.  78 
698, 87&  62 
668, 149.  74 
221, 489, 64 
115,225,82 
672. 63a  74 
616, 618, 19 
1.026, 63a  07 
1.474, 25a  39 
761,688.46 
301, 187,  .W 
254.296.99 
474.0e&23 
416,253.28 
137, 150. 74 
463.  463. 87 
244. 214.  73 
1, 459, 046. 98 
284.383.73 
279.  742,  60 
1,038,952.84 
222,929.96 
172,038.55 
259,738.21 
355.509.69 
659.987.91 
1,374.067.94 
202.925.48 
221. 809. 71 
483.628.38 
1.3»3.990. 16 
610. 056.  72 
725. 282. 54 
641.881.44 
254,  777. 10 
131.549.48 
268. 060. 07 
406,891.64 
177, 159. 70 
485.066.71 
1,630,125,32 
140,S31.56 
348,23^,04 
539.640.94 
2,624,906.26 
572,768.36 
456.262.25 
460. 263. 15 
1,125.902.27 
572. 288.  25 
234. 132. 47 
277. 502. 19 
493.390.57 
142.591.96 
137, 470.  81 
124, 347. 87 
447. 94a  39 
568. 927. 50 
1. 473. 130. 14 
625.580.20 
221.  649. 67 
295,  586.  24 
1.244.598.92 
591.812.63 
1, 065. 043. 16 
211.567.41 
238,453.44 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$495, 87a  28 
620,73L54 
424.885.76 
146,543.80 
305, 38a  64 
682, 779. 16 
433,822.66 
403,181.86 
481.571.24 
366,412.90 
162,651.68 
1,233,647.54 
1,855,045.10 
1. 092, 069. 18 
2,024,846.20 
97, 029. 20 
78,134.04 
688,396.64 
163,417.60 
1,675,703.14 
1.271635.92 
1.978,374.32 
1.749.845.02 
1, 115, 069. 78 
1,066,044.60 
353, 39a  56 
183,844.80 
1, 073, 194. 02 
983,825.02 
l,638,00ai0 
2,  Sai,  192. 06 
1,199,331.96 
48a  649. 88 
406,735.26 
766,317.08 
664,139.34 
218.826.38 
739.464.64 
389.648.84 
2.  $27,934.  78 
453. 739. 18 
446.334.32 
1, 657, 667. 28 
a=i5. 688.  62 
274.  490.  50 
414.416.82 
567, 365.  48 
1, 053, 022. 16 
2, 192. 349. 24 
323. 771. 12 
353.901.24 
771. 637. 48 
2. 20S.  ISO.  32 
973. 356. 08 
1.157.200.88 
864.581.24 
406,501.28 
209.889.48 
427, 604. 50 
652.30a70 
282, 661. 38 
773,935.54 
2,600,80124 
224,609.20 
555,619.84 
861,006.48 
4.188,0ea68 
913.861.86 
727,974.34 
734,357.84 
1,796,061.56 
913,095.84 
373.562.42 
442,759.50 
787,2ia22 
227,507.94 
219.337.06 
196,399.18 
714.606.00 
907.  733.  70 
2, 350, 404. 70 
998. 124. 06 
353.  645. 90 
471.612.96 
1,985.779.18 
944.247.32 
1.731.205.20 
337.550.48 
380.456.60 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


1,942 
2,431 
1.604 
570 
1,196 
2.674 
1,609 
1.579 
1.880 
1,435 
037 
4,831 
7,266 
4,277 
7,930 
380 
306 
2,696 
640 
6,171 
4,068 
7.748 
6,853 
4,367 
4,175 
1,384 
720 
4,203 
a  853 
6,415 
9,212 
4.697 
1.882 
1.589 
2.962 
2,601 
867 
2,896 
1.526 
9,117 
1,777 
1,748 
6,492 
1,303 
1,075 
1,623 
2. -222 
4,124 
8,586 
1.208 
1.386 
1022 
8.648 
a  812 
4,632 
1380 
1.S02 
822 
1.675 
2,886 
1,107 
1031 
10,180 
880 
2,170 
3,372 
16,402 
1579 
2,881 
2,870 
7,084 
3,676 
1.483 
1.734 
3,083 


777 
2.799 
1888 

9,208 
1909 
1,388 
1.847 
7,777 
1606 
0,780 
1,322 
1.490 


In  low-income 


1.804 
2,336 
1.674 
566 
1.155 
2,000 
1,624 
1,631 
1.880 
1,426 
632 
4.642 
7,176 
1996 
7,317 
371 
301 
2.201 
014 
6.141 
4.018 
7,720 
8.100 
4.280 
8,872 
1.384 
717 
XTM 
3.838 
8.422 
9,067 
4.M 
1.S7D 
1.687 
2.944 
2,892 
857 
2,716 
1,820 
8,813 
1,702 
1.704 
6,206 
1,348 
1.062 
1,623 
2,184 
4,096 
7.620 
1.249 
1.323 
1001 
8,484 
1603 
4.470 
3,115 
1,438 
816 
1,632 
2.884 
1.008 
%911 
9.993 
859 
2.096 
1206 
16,190 
1333 
%618 
XOIO 
6.901 
1529 
1.463 

i,on 

1010 
880 
840 
760 
3,785 
1542 
8,522 
1879 
1.372 
1.802 
7.486 
1575 
6,748 
1.284 
1,484 


AFDC 


26 
23 
87 
4 
21 
88 
80 
IS 
6 
9 
6 
151 
10 
267 
402 
8 
2 
43 
17 
14 
924 
3 
1,123 
72 
260 
0 
0 
12 
13 
667 
104 
66 
0 
18 
16 
9 
0 
35 
5 
234 
72 
24 
122 
24 
10 
0 
21 
24 
706 
19 
84 
10 
71 
145 
61 
264 
126 
6 
34 
0 
90 
114 
160 
21 
63 
152 
144 
218 
97 
108 
56 
36 
7 
25 
68 
1 
8 
27 
41 
5 
395 
27 
12 
45 
196 
60 
23 
23 
6 


Delin- 
quent 


Ne- 
glected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


46 

83 
0 
0 
0 
0 

42 

32 
0 
0 
0 
0 

67 
0 

60 
0 
0 
399 
0 
0 
0 
0 
348 
0 
0 
0 
0 
466 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 
106 

0 

23 

0 

0 
142 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
50 

0 

0 

0 
77 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2> 

0 

89 

138 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
177 

0 

0 

0 
47 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


67 

20 

23 

1 

30 
7 
63 
1 
1 
0 
0 
K 

n 

14 

142 

4 

3 

S3 

9 

U 

49 

28 

288 

15 

43 

0 

3 

12 

2 

336 

21 

40 

13 

17 

2 

0 

0 

37 

1 

47 

3 

20 

20 

at 
u 

0 
17 

3 
210 

0 

9 
11 
16 
04 

1 

7 
28 

0 

9 

1 

0 

6 
27 

0 
18 
13 
48 
38 
77 
30 
IS 
U 

3 

3 

S 

0 

8 

0 

3 

8 
111 

3 

1 

0 
47 
M 
12 
IS 

0 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  1,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  tnoMmum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874.  Mte  II.  or  PubUo  Law  89-10,  title  I~ 

Continued 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
[Tormula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupD  lor  1085-68:  t256M] 


County 


State  total. 


Adams 

Barnes 

Benson 

Billings 

Bottineau 

Bowman 

Burke 

Burlelgb 

Cass 

Cavalier. 

Dickey 

Divide 

Dunn. 

Eddy 

Emmons 

Fostw 

Golden  VaUey. 

Grand  Forks 

Grant 

Gr 

Hettl 
Kidder. 
La  Moure. 

Logan 

McHenry.. 
Mcintosh.. 
McKenzie. 
McLean... 

Meroer 

Mwton 

Mountrail. 

Nebon 

OUvar 

Pembina... 

Pierce 

Ramsey... 

Ransom. 

Renville... 
Richland.. 

Rolette 

Sargent 

Sheridan.. 

Sioux 

Slope 

Stark 

St««le 

Stutsman.. 

Towner 

Traill 

Walsh 

Ward 

Wells 

Williams... 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$4,881,727.00 


$28,205.29 

75,507.99 

157,  I6a  10 

23,929.73 

55,782.13 

20,049.23 

54,812:01 

128,379.76 

177,047.64 

63,704.81 

74,052.80 

49,790.70 

93,455.28 

43,006.83 

100,246.15 

28,133.60 

25,869.97 

103,641.50 

110,325.26 

34,762.78 

52,871.76 

84,662.48 

66, 13a  12 

101,863.03 

113, 501 51 

06,395.53 

65,806.75 

173,328.83 

72,274.24 

165,406l16 

124.499.25 

36.06&28 

66,616.19 

73,082.68 

52,871.76 

59,986.00 

61,254.89 

36,864.71 

129.026.60 

252, 07a  57 

71,789.18 

02,00ai0 

95,567.22 

20,2ia92 

86,826.10 

22.797.92 

124,660.94 

23,606.35 

37,834.84 

79, 388. 49 

186,263.82 

83,692.36 

126,762.88 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$6,919,714.00 


$44,684.50 

119,243.78 

248, 19a  48 

37,  79a  32 

88,092.30 

31,662.16 

86,560.26 

202,730.96 

279,507.30 

100,688.96 

116,945.72 

78,644.72 

147, 586. 52 

67,920.44 

168,3ia80 

44,420.16 

40.864.40 

163,672.94 

188,440.92 

64.898.10 

83, 496. 18 

133, 542. 82 

104,434.06 

160.864.20 

179,248.68 

150, 650.  60 

103, 923. 38 

273,724.48 

114,136.98 

281, 21Z  82 

196,611.80 

56.940.82 

106,200.08 

116, 413. 68 

83,496.18 

94.731.14 

80, 942. 78 

58. 217.  52 

203.761.32 

398. 075.  06 

113, 37a 96 

145,288.46 

150, 906. 04 

31,917.50 

137,117.58 

36,002.94 

196, 867. 14 

37, 279. 64 

59, 749. 56 

125, 371. 94 

294,151.68 

132, 010. 78 

200,186.66 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


27,100 


175 
467 
972 
148 
345 
124 
339 
704 
1,095 
394 
466 

aoe 

678 
266 
620 
174 
160 
641 
788 
215 
327 
62S 
400 
630 
702 
600 
407 

1,072 
447 

1.023 
770 
223 
412 
452 
327 
371 
317 
228 
798 

1,660 
444 
500 
601 
126 
637 
141 
771 
146 
234 
491 

1,162 
517 
784 


In  low-Income 
families 


23.346 


168 
406 
•7S 
lt7 

ta 

lU 

» 
•m 

4U 


AFDC 


3,170 


7 
44 

as 
11 

m 
u 

14 
IM 
Sit 


Delin- 
quent 


ttt 


m 

M 

SIJ 

» 

«• 

M 

la 

U 

M 

4 

m 

m 

u 

900 

u 

no 

7 

MB 

ao 

m 

17 

m 

« 

m 

« 

m 

• 

m 

«r 

M 

m 

m 

tt 

M 

m 

m 

no 

u 

4Mr 

1 

Mi 

n 

9M 

M 

SI 

• 

«M 

• 

M 

a 

700 

82 

1.043 

448 

4M 

H 

IM 

7 

311 

21 

ao2 

84 

sao 

267 

471 

ao 

6M 

lao 

OHIO 
(Fonnula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1005-66:  $2S6J4 


State  total. 


Adams. 

Allen. 

Ashland II 

Ashtabula... 

Athens 

Auglaize 

Belmont 

Brown.... 

Butler 

CarroU. 

Champaign.... 
ClartT^ 


CloriDont 

citoton. "::iiiiiii"iiii:i:i""ii"i 

Columbiana 

Coshocton. 

CrawtMd . 

Cuyahoga. ""IIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Darke . ... .. ........ 

Defiance 

^cuauMJ ...  —  ....  —  .. — .....  —  ........ 

Delaware . 

Erie.  


Fairfield 

l^^vs niiiiiiiii: 

Franklin. 

oaiiSr...:iiiiiiiiiiiii 

Geauga IIIIIIII 

S*«>« IIIIIIIIII 

Oa«™ey 

g»"°i^ 

Hancock. 

Hardin  * 

Hocking .I~..II 

Holfflci 

Huron.. . 


$35,051,215.00 


244,374.76 
353.039.12 

81,778.33 
205.686.24 
297,346.64 

94,421.16 
$00,989.47 
107,32122 
666,366.92 

75.857.00 

94,421.16 
365,361.88 
287.419.93 
166. 157. 01 
309,968.47 
133,149.84 
163,878.72 
5,245,879.70 
180,20a38 

71,066.02 
126,588.37 
140,991.00 
159.395.72 
131.549.48 
2, 799, 507. 37 

60, 775. 64 
178.439.99 
123,647.60 
297, 74a  00 
175,879.41 
1,781,487.43 
118, 746. 61 
139.711.31 

92,820.80 
67.895.17 
236,572.79 
132,180.62 
178, 119. 92 
134430.23 


$55. 924, 822. 14 


389, 904. 18 
563,280.04 
130. 478. 74 
471,612.88 
474, 421.  72 
150, 650.  60 
494, 593. 58 
314,834.22 
903,648.26 
121,031.16 
150,650.60 
682,941.22 
426,  673. 14 
283, 5ia  88 
494. 593. 58 
212, 44Z  88 
261, 467. 16 

9, 965, 409. 52 
287, 51Z  84 
113,370  96 
201.973.94 
224,9.'i4.54 
254,318.64 
209,889.48 

1466,662.62 
111.328.24 
284, 704. 10 
197,122.48 
427, 183. 82 
280, 618. 66 

6,033.428.86 
189,462.28 
222,911.82 
148.097.20 
108,008.82 
375.86448 
2ia9ia84 
281193.42 
208,108.10 


219, 021 


1,627 

2,206 

511 

1,847 

1.858 

690 

1,037 

1,233 

8,639 

474 

690 

2,283 

1,671 

1,032 

1,887 

832 

1,024 

39,028 

1,126 

444 

T91 

881 

006 

822 

17,498 

436 

1,115 

772 

1.673 

1,000 

21,620 

742 

873 

580 

421 

1,472 

828 

1.1U 

815 


151.805 


1,375 

1,779 

460 

1,415 

1.628 

577 

1,731 

1.090 

2,763 

356 

490 

1,823 

1,070 

806 

1,715 

765 

882 

10.323 

1,039 

401 

663 

783 

857 

744 

9,676 

430 

086 

604 

1,360 

038 

14,370 

706 

824 

661 

300 

1.364 

738 

1.084 

660 


Ne- 
glected 


106 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
30 
0 
0 


54.720 

548 

3,874 

123 

0 

18 

334 

0 

48 

21 

0 

0 

358 

0 

33 

254 

0 

46 

13 

0 

0 

110 

0 

30 

116 

0 

0 

600 

0 

66 

26 

0 

80 

74 

0 

0 

270 

0 

89 

528 

0 

0 

122 

0 

15 

146 

0 

0 

20 

0 

10 

68 

0 

60 

17,473 

161 

419 

61 

0 

18 

13 

0 

29 

80 

0 

38 

70 

0 

0 

78 

0 

48 

31 

0 

27 

6,660 

82 

408 

0 

0 

0 

133 

0 

U 

57 

0 

0 

107 

0 

36 

118 

0 

83 

7,308 

187 

518 

11 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

sa 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

SO 

0 

0 

132 

0 

0 

In  foster 
homes 


471 

0 
U 
57 
0 
t 


a 

4- 

0 

i 

I 

I 

0 

1 
1 

s 

2 

0 

e 
1 
} 

0 
6 
0 
i 

u 
1 
$ 

u 
e 

4 
1 
I 

U 
4 
} 

7 
70 
7 
0 
22 
0 
3 
« 

V 

6 
2 
U 

2a 

14 

24 


7,gM 


11 

4S 

» 

41 
» 
0 
48 

27 

m 
I 

17 

101 

71 

0 

7« 

47 

M 

1  tE2 

•    8 

1 

11 

a 

u 

2t 

798 

6 

4 

21 

8t 

It 

1,191 

n 

38 

t 

t 

28 
» 

w 
n 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  tnawimutn  batio  grantt  for  fitcal  year  1968  under  PubUc  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUo  Law  89-10,  title  I— 

Ck>ntinned 

OHIO — Continued 


County 


Jackson. 

Jefferson 

Knox 

Lake. 

Lawrence 

Licking 

Loftan 

Lorain. 

Lucas 

Madison 

Mabcning... 

.Marion 

Medina 

.Velgs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

.Morrow 

Muskingum.. 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Paulding 

Perry 

Pickaway 

Pike 

Portage 

Preble 

Putnam , 

Klcbland 


Sandusky 

Scioto , 

Seneca. 

Shelby 

Stark 

Summit...., 
TrambulL... 
Tuscarawas.. 

Union 

Van  Wert.... 

Vinton 

Warren 

Washington.. 

Wayne 

Williams 

Wood 

Wyandot 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$308,869.22 

863, 199. 16 

110,904.85 

190,404.69 

397,369.05 

260.180  32 

126.468.12 

502.772.84 

1,751153.11 

96,42Z06 

818, 263.  37 

180, 040.  35 

128, 348.  76 

3OO.48&06 

134,088.01 

161,796.26 

162, 116. 33 

1,849,854.55 

54, 252. 16 

78, 897.  68 

206,386.42 

88, 019. 73 

80,338.00 

56,812.73 

137,630  84 

145,632.64 

247. 676. 48 

205,806.12 

103, 543,  20 

163,556.65 

333,034.63 

343,917.07 

14a  831. 56 

669,289.98 

161,636.22 

101  503. 42 

805. 94a  61 

1,49441100 

491. 95a  25 

221, 329. 60 

71 576.  71 

83,868.70 

125,308.08 

213,647.88 

217,328.70 

225, 490.  53 

86,  579.  40 

133,309.87 

62, 413. 99 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


$492,806.20 
663,636.38 
176, 96a  62 
318, 153.  64 
631009.22 
429,48L88 
200,186l66 
945,779.36 

2,798,78L74 
157, 031 10 

1,306,653.42 
287, 257. 60 
204,78Z6B 
331 24a  06 
199,420.64 
258, 148. 74 
258,659.42 

2,951,475.06 
86,660.26 
125, 882. 62 
472,889.68 
140,427.00 
128, 180. 68 
94646.70 
210,602.40 
232,359.40 
395,  Oia  98 
328, 367. 24 
165,20198 
26a  957. 48 
531,362.64 
548,725.66 
224,690.20 

1, 067, 831. 88 
257,893.40 
166,  737. 02 

1, 285, 892. 24 

2,377,981.42 
781915.16 
353, 135. 22 
118,988.44 
133,  798. 16 
199.931.22 
340. 878. 90 
346. 751.  72 
359,77106 
138, 138. 94 
212,608.22 
99.582.60 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


1,030 
2,207 

003 
1,246 
2,483 
1,682 

784 

3.704 

14061 

616 
5.113 
1,126 

802 
1,300 

781 

1,011 

1,013 

11,660 

330 

408 
1,852 

650 

502 


1,547 
1,286 

647 
1,022 
2,081 
2,140 

880 
4,182 
1.010 

653 
5,036 
0,313 
3,074 
1,883 

466 

624 

783 
1,335 
1,368 
1.400 

641 


In  low-income 
families 


1,626 

1,727 

662 

861 

1,706 

1.301 

714 

2.486 

0,760 

406 

3,962 

916 

710 

1,260 

771 

933 

823 

7,189 

312 

460 

1,451 

496 

432 

341 

727 

706 

1.104 

078 

542 

1.015 

1.642 

1.700 

767 

3,101 

848 

803 

3,014 

5,080 

2,830 

1.204 

423 

418 

736 

1.101 

1.243 

1.327 

524 

741 

372 


AFDC 


387 

408 

13 

281 

785 

144 

26 

058 

3,663 

99 

010 

142 

67 

84 

10 

20 

184 

3,668 

10 

11 

290 

36 

60 

0 

03 

60 

350 

223 

67 

4 

283 

364 

02 

072 

82 

10 

834 

2,470 

017 

60 

34 

15 

48 

166 

17 

18 

10 

46 

7 


Delin- 
quent 


OKLAHOMA 
[Formula  rata:  H  Stata  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1085-66:  $266.84] 


State  total. 


Adair 

Allalla 

Atoka. 

Beaver 

Beckham 

Blaine II 

Bryan .  . 

Caddo 

Canadian. 

Carter 

Cherokee 

Choctaw II 

Cimarron.... 

Cleveland 

Coal I 

Comandie 

Cotton.. 

Cn 


$18,108,700.00 


Craig.. 
Crei. 


Custer 

Delaware 

Dewey 

Kills.: 

Garfield... nil 
Oarvin. 

Qrady... 

Orant I' 

Oreer 

Harmon 


keU 

Hughes .IIIIIIIIIILIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Jefferson.. .IIIIIIIII 

Johnston 

Kay IIIIIIIIIII 

5™C^er...IIIIIIIIIIIII  

Kiowa..  

Lathner      

LeFk)re..I.IIIIIII 

Lincoln..  

J*8an Illllllliri 

Love 


380,047.20 
26. 605. 74 

261. 978. 72 
29.766.67 

117,306.29 

108,66136 

346,477.66 

415,933.23 

111745.72 

363.441.46 

338,316.83 

391488.42 

17,123.84 

130, 109. 16 

106, 623. 67 

417,853.66 

75,066.82 

113,465.43 

309, 989. 48 

114  421 75 

277, 182. 13 

57,312.81 

27,366.13 

187,722.08 

238,133.37 

228,211.15 

37,928.50 

62,253.95 

70, 255.  75 

27,046.06 

195. 083. 73 
221,160.67 
266, 267. 21 

86,730.44 
181,389.46 
2ia  287. 13 

67,696.17 
141612.89 
137,810  78 
462,603.66 
103,648.40 
160,105.91 

82,418.47 


$28, 036,  «e.  78 


620, 731. 64 
4486140 
417,991.68 
47,403.24 
187.16122 
173, 375. 86 
662, 811. 10 
663,628.66 
183, 078. 78 
579, 877. 14 
539, 788. 76 
629, 413. 10 
27,321.38 
207, 591. 42 
168,62140 
666,692.74 
119,76146 
181,036.06 
491693.68 
174184.60 
442,248.88 
91,15438 
43,663.14 
299,613.82 
379.946.92 
364,11184 
60,616.68 
99,327.26 
112,00126 
43. 162. 46 
311,269.46 
362,870.88 
407,267.30 
138,39128 
209,634.14 
335,514  78 
108,008.82 
284672.02 
219,0eL72 
737,082.60 
306,961.40 
266,606.34 
131,10410 


113,717 


2;  431 

160 

1,637 

186 

738 

678 

2,166 

2,609 

717 

2,271 

2,114 

2,486 

107 

813 

600 

2,611 

469 

709 

1,937 

600 

1,732 

357 

171 

1.173 

1.488 

1.420 

337 

389 

439 

160 

1,219 

1,382 

1,606 

642 

821 

1. 814 

433 

008 

868 

2,800 

1,310 

1,001 

615 


84,779 


1,678 

147 

1,388 

180 

680 

608 

1,782 

a;027 

001 

1.604 

1.416 

1,810 

06 

684 

661 

1.909 

404 

608 

1,483 

421 

1,216 

324 

164 

968 

1,220 

1.105 

210 

320 

270 

164 

1,012 

1.260 

1.100 

468 

670 

1,024 

380 

760 

666 

2,146 

1,088 

688 

4B3 


24667 


871 
10 

940 
5 

141 

66 
385 
CS4 

03 
860 
608 
881 
0 
106 

97 
628 

63 

89 
436 
282 
481 

23 

4 

188 

261 

810 

18 

67 
100 
4 
177 
180 
882 

74 
140 
176 

28 
139 
199 
788 
160 
261 

82 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
118 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


70 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 

0 

28 

21 

16 

61 

83 

30 

376 

29 

0 

30 

0 

13 

0 

32 

0 

234 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

40 

24 

0 

0 

20 

0 

81 

0 

0 

71 

46 

33 

01 

2r 

43 

0 

0 

78 

0 

36 

88 

34 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
homes 


1.254 


80 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 

88 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

78 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 
0 

18 
0 
0 

06 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

47 
0 


18 
72 

5 

03 
27 
86 
11 
230 
273 

1 

221 

37 

26 

12 

0 
26 

6 
648 

8 
U 
71 
16 
10 

6 

0 
S3 

3 
86 
10 

3 
144 
76 
81 
S8 
38 

7 

107 

628 

75 

30 

0 
13 

0 
33 
10 
30 

7 
48 
11 


067 


2 

3 

3 

1 

3 

17 

18 

38 

38 

18 

17 

U 

3 

S3 

3 

18 

3 

13 

10 

7 

0 

10 

S 

7 

7 

11 

0 

3 

2 

1 

0 

3 

10 

0 

3 

10 

6 

4 

8 

6 

5 

17 

1 
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December  1,  1967 


Preliminary  county  aggregate  mawimum  batio  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I— 

Continued 

OKLAHOMA — Continued 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 

Maximum 

amount 
authorized 

ChUdren  aged  5  to  17 

years 

Coonty 

Eligible  total 

In  low-income 
famtlies 

AFDC 

Delin- 
quent 

Ne- 
glected 

In  foster 
homes 

McClaIn 

$118. 266.  51 

534, 519. 80 

300, 707. 40 

34,887.82 

80, 338. 01 

35, 892. 87 

106, 583. 89 

710, 079. 15 

52, 171.  68 

70, 675. 82 

212,847.71 

2, 325. 481. 22 

478, 507. 25 

182, 600. 93 

202,125.30 

78.097.50 

130,009.34 

367,602.39 

200,52194 

260,058.29 

181, 160. 60 

50,411.30 

141,631.74 

366,64Z18 

337,356.61 

185, 961. 68 

59,693.38 

246, 135. 17 

1,678,456.20 

246,615.28 

101,942.85 

91,380.48 

45, 93a  29 

35.848.03 

$188,696126 
852.385.60 
479,783.86 

55.66112 

128, 180. 68 

376,371.16 

170,05&44 

1,132.943.58 

83.240.84 
112,60194 
339.602.20 
3,710,346.54 
763.466.60 
291.342.94 
322,494.42 
124, 605. 92 
206.868.12 
586, 515. 96 
319,941.02 
414, 927. 60 
289,044.88 

80,432.10 
225, 976. 90 
581983.94 
538,256.72 
296.705.08 

95.241.82 
392.712.92 
2.678,006.92 
393.478.94 
162.651.58 
145. 799. 14 

73,28^58 

57, 196. 16 

738 

3.340 

1.879 

218 

602 

1,474 

666 

4,437 

326 

441 

1.330 

U.631 

2.990 

1,141 

1,263 

488 

818 

2,297 

1,263 

1,026 

1,132 

316 

886 

2.291 

2,106 

1,162 

373 

1.538 

10,488 

837 
671 
287 
224 

634 

2,360 

1.558 

211 

427 

1.124 

516 

3,245 

301 

378 

1,130 

8,664 

2,224 

987 

1,106 

419 

673 

1,929 

1,014 

1,311 

906 

264 

694 

1,746 

1.627 

999 

341 

1.149 

6.662 

1,222 

538 

607 

266 

206 

99 

973 

309 

6 

74 

326 

144 

1.105 

25 

62 

195 

6,474 

763 

145 

161 

64 

140 

335 

237 

291 

219 

44 

172 

603 

639 

161 

26 

242 

3,480 

304 

91 

66 

31 

16 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

220 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 

24 

0 

0 

146 

292 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

« 
7 
2 
1 
1 

24 
6 

«7 
0 
1 
8 
UO 
1 
( 

McCurtaln 

Mcintosh.. 

Major 

Marshall.                ... .  . 

Mayes  ..  .  

Murray             . . ....  ...  ... 

Muskogee . 

Noble 

Nowata 

Okfuskee 

Oklahoma 

Osage 

Ottawa 

6 

Pawnee 

Payne    ... 

{ 

Pittsburg    . 

n 

i 

a 

5 

Pottawatomie ... ............... ... . - 

Pushmataha 

Roger  Mills  

7 

19 

g 

Seauoyah     . ... -. . ..... 

18 

12 

Texas.       ...... ............... .................. 

g 

Tillman - - 

1 

Tulsft      -. ........ .- -. 

U7 

U 

g 

( 

Woods         - — .— 

0 

1 

OREGON 
[Formula  rate:  }i  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  (or  1966-66:  $293.44] 


State  totaU        .     ... 

$7,066,325.00 

$11,284,822.08 

38,457 

23,933 

11.606 

06 

180 

%ta 

Baker        

66.326.47 

72,959.12 

417, 866. 75 

106, 016. 91 

91, 567. 37 

177,054.82 

57,11146 

36,189.88 

114,413.16 

261988.(2 

8.659.29 

16.028.90 

24,503.95 

35,37112 

271,017.32 

31821.40 

129,520.85 

180.923.87 

26, 530.  W 

493,947.96 

112. 67a  76 

248.724.26 

180.923.87 

703,613.29 

15.291.94 

2, 097, 206. 09 

151.446.44 

1421.76 

64, 115. 59 

186,062.59 

61.536.22 

18.976.74 

77.566.12 

310.997.44 

7,553.85 

230,484.48 

105.638.40 

116,202.24 

666.521.92 

167. 260.  80 

146.839.68 

281,996.84 

90.966.40 

66.047.04 

182.226.24 

406,120.96 

13.791.68 

25,529.28 

39,027.62 

56,340.48 

431,650.24 

55, 460. 16 

206,288.32 

288,158.08 

43,266.36 

786.712.64 

179,291.84 

396, 144. 00 

288,158.08 

1,120,647.36 

21356.52 

3,340,227.52 

241.207.68 

7,042.56 

102,117.12 

296, 374. 40 

98,008.96 

30,224.32 

123,638.24 

495. 326. 72 

12,031.04 

367,093.44 

360 
398 

670 
497 
961 
310 
191 
621 

1,384 

47 

87 

133 

192 

1,471 
189 
703 
982 
144 

2,681 
611 

1,360 
962 

8,819 

83 

11.383 

822 

24 

348 

l.OIO 
334 
103 
421 

1,688 
41 

1.261 

279 
266 

1.640 
438 
311 
676 
228 
116 
477 
799 
46 
71 
121 
166 

1,107 
130 
478 
682 
116 

1,683 
426 
882 
664 

2,328 
64 

6,620 
661 
24 
274 
647 
262 
93 
346 

1,199 

35 

784 

67 

94 

566 

61 

118 

226 

69 

67 

110 

468 

0 

12 

6 

29 

278 

40 

206 

234 

21 

784 

140 

881 

298 

1,319 

17 

4,702 

213 

0 

52 

262 

47 

8 

63 

286 

6 

388 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
05 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

76 
0 
0 

14 

Benton              ...._....._..................-...-......... 

3t 

r*1(u»fa-aTnA]i                            .    _          _        -      

ua 

71 

Columbia-                          .........-.-........-.-.......—.- 

« 

Coos,                . . . . 

61 

Crook                              - - — - 

u 

18 

Deschutes                       . - 

M 

m 

Gllllam              . — -.-.— 

1 

4 

Harney                       .  -  .--  ----.-.--.—-.-.—--.-------- 

7 

Hood  RWtf    -     - ....... 

7 

Jackson                        .  ------.--..-..-.——.-.-.-------- 

86 

U 

It 

Klamath          .  . . ....... 

« 

Lake          

8 

Lane                   .. .... -- - --- 

214 

« 

Linn                     .  .............-.......-....>..--•--•••.. 

87 

19 

Marion                     .  .  ................................... 

174 

Morrow                            .......-.......-—.... -..—-.. 

2 

Multnomah -.— 

Polk                          - - - 

880 
48 

Shfirman              —     ...._.............-.-.»».......... 

0 

Tillamook     

23 

TTmatilla                         -. 

101 

a 

i 

Wasco                 -    —        

u 

128 

0 

Yamhill - 

n 

PENNSYLVANIA 
[Fonnula  nte:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  tor  1966-66:  $2«8.7D] 


Sute  total 

$46,477,636.00 

$73,441,178.42 

273.230 

175,394 

8,788 

3.106 

6,118 

f 

XdwnS— -                    ----.....---..--...•--..-.----.- 

172, 82a  05 
6,192,945.11 
377,958.80 
.'WA,9e0.23 
267.06160 
624,091.29 
549,077.86 
313,831.68 
617, 967.  74 
329,e5a84 
1.109.212.13 

273,  oea  48 
9, 785, 742.  24 
697,229.16 
925,947.10 
421, 964. 60 
086.153.82 
867,621.84 
496,899.10 
978.477.74 
520,806.64 
1,762,71138 

1,016 
36,406 
2,222 
3,446 
1,S70 
3,000 
3,228 
1,846 
8,033 
1.038 
0^021 

721 
20,434 
1.812 
2.403 
1.287 
2,661 
2,328 
1,142 
2,373 
1,680 
6,230 

101 
14,627 
363 
895 
263 
686 
707 
622 
677 
227 
1,170 

0 
338 

0 
40 

0 
61 

0 

0 
250 

0 
80 

61 

331 

0 

32 

0 

263 

81 

0 

200 

00 

0 

AUeKbeny  *-.. 

Armstrons..           .  ..................................... 

Bedford..                     ....... .-.- 

Berks..            

Blair....           

BradlOrd. 

Butler 

<;ambria_ 

8,7a 

48 

71$ 
47 
86 
90 

M 

112 
81 

IS 
81 
78 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  mawimum  basic  grants  Jar  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUo  Law  89-10,  title  /— 

Continued 

PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 


County 


Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton ... 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Hontingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon. 

Lehigh 

Luieme 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monore 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

PhUadelphla..... 

Pike 

Potter 

SchuylkiU 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

Warren 

Washington 

Wayne 

Westmoreland... 

Wyoming 

York 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$12, 587. 20 
194.252.45 
225.380.47 
503,151.28 
173, 160. 24 
470.492.37 
136,418.97 
165, 165. 61 
375, 237. 23 

300. 734. 10 
1, 126, 562. 17 
1,473,392.06 

66,848.70 

034,  Oia  70 

1.824,816.39 

19, 051. 03 
342,238.12 

89,471.80 
337,815.56 
319, 615. 03 
419, 292.  73 

243. 751. 11 
93,384.06 

877,027.71 
762,381.34 
385, 102. 94 
186. 067. 73 
412.488.79 
1,669.346.39 
367, 242. 60 
195,613.24 
505,53Z65 
2914ta46 
112,435.09 
651,647.24 

37, 251. 57 

480.698.28 

486.991.92 

130,975.82 

12,361,906.34 

27, 045. 66 
113,115.48 
821,916.81 
101,548.79 
691,772.58 

33, 169. 20 
172,649.95 
174, 521. 03 

78,685.49 
228,782.44 

85,899.73 

986,2."»0.93 

105, 120. 85 

1,270,805.67 

95, 595. 34 
686,177.23 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


$19,889.72 
306,946.76 
356, 133. 50 
795,051.24 
273,618.04 
743,445.48 
215, 561. 56 
280,965.38 
602,928.68 
475, 203. 04 

1, 780, 129. 94 

2,328,172.36 
105,630.54 

1,475, 87a  98 

2,883,471.84 
30, 103. 36 
640,786.36 
141,378.28 
633,797.06 
606, 037. 62 
662, 542.  70 
385, 161. 74 
147, 560. 22 

1,385,829.68 

1,204,671.96 
608, 517. 92 
294, 045. 32 
651,791.50 

2,637,806.92 
580,296.02 
309, 097.  00 
798, 811 16 
465, 258. 18 
177,663.58 

1,029.696.18 

58.862.82 

759. 572. 28 

769, 517. 14 

206,960.60 

19, 533, 586.  SO 

42,736.02 

178,738.70 

1,208,74196 
160,4«1.66 
935,085.62 
52,412.10 
272,811.70 
275, 768. 28 
124,176.36 
361,509.10 
135,  733. 90 

1,558,386.44 
166, 106,  04 

2,008,055.38 
151,054.36 

1,064,268.52 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


EUgible  total 


74 
1,142 
1,326 
2,968 
1,018 
2,766 

802 

071 
2,206 
1.768 
6.623 
8.662 

393 

6,491 

ia728 

112 
2,012 

526 
1.066 
1.879 
2.465 
1,433 

649 
5.156 
4,482 
2.264 
1.094 
2.426 
9.814 
2,169 
1.160 
2.972 
1.731 

661 
3.831 

219 
2.826 
2.863 

770 
72.675 

159 

665 
4,832 

597 
3,479 

195 
1,015 
1,026 

462 
1,345 

505 
6,788 

618 
7,471 

662 
1034 


In  low-income 

AFDC 

families 

69 

0 

040 

141 

1.090 

101 

2,288 

604 

813 

200 

2.076 

611 

687 

160 

779 

122 

1.740 

311 

1,261 

236 

3,006 

1,960 

6,306 

2,375 

316 

64 

8,717 

1,414 

7,234 

3.416 

100 

3 

1,601 

107 

444 

76 

1,244 

640 

1,460 

361 

1,840 

677 

1,117 

286 

435 

111 

3,806 

1,206 

3.470 

675 

1.641 

668 

860 

132 

1,728 

406 

7,038 

1,686 

1,672 

406 

776 

326 

1,866 

607 

1,348 

333 

647 

82 

2,646 

610 

104 

14 

2,116 

583 

2,300 

404 

642 

110 

35,221 

32,264 

128 

31 

494 

118 

3,838 

776 

513 

77 

2,838 

673 

160 

27 

719 

240 

780 

a» 

»7 

M 

«S7 

383 

418 

34 

4,006 

1.421 

620 

71 

5,965 

1,327 

377 

81 

2,937 

786 

Delin- 
quent 


RHODE  ISLAND 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1966-66:  $272.38] 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 
(Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  far  1066-66:  $266.34] 


State  total $33,340,112.00 


AbbeviUe.... 

Aiken 

Allendale 

Anderson 

Bamberg 

BarnweU. 
Beaufort... 

Berkeley 

Calhoun 

Charleston... 

Cherokee 

Chester 

Chesterfield-. 
Clarendon. . 

CoUeton 

Darlington... 

DlUon 

Dorchester 


269. 
861 
308. 

701. 
386, 
300. 
480. 
774. 
461. 
2,201 
430. 
43^ 

Toa 

081. 
667, 
1.081. 
900. 
420, 


268.10 
033.64 
7D9.19 
217.32 
206.33 
327.48 
008.61 
093.40 
708.47 
114.14 
016.37 
187.62 
677.18 
010.80 
820.07 
82172 
841.89 
67120 


$63. 191 726. 86 


413, 650. 80 

1,378,580.66 

492, 550. 86 

1, 262, 400.  96 

614,603.38 

022,77120 

780,319.04 

1,235.079.68 

786,666.90 

3,000,296.90 

086,098.68 

081269.46 

1,201,379.60 

1,666,23120 

1,066,633.82 

1, 742, 181 82 

1.437.306.86 

071,083.62 


206.329 


1.620 
6.399 
1,828 
4,844 
2,407 
2,438 
8,066 
1837 
2,886 
11336 
2,687 
2,718 
1040 
0,130 
1173 
6,823 
6,628 
2.628 


206,638 


1,617 
6,367 
1.020 
4,802 
2,407 
2,430 
3,030 
4,830 
2,883 
14.161 
2.664 
2.714 
4,004 
0,008 
4,188 
0,700 
6.028 
2,626 


0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

462 

0 

04 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

IS 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

836 

0 

0 

207 

0 

0 

0 

02 

767 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 
• 

0 

0 
247 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

70 

40 

1,324 

181 

0 

88 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

05 

0 

12 

133 

04 

0 

17 

70 

0 

0 

134 

0 

S3 

27 

0 

1,332 

0 

23 

88 

0 

20 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

40 

71 

32 


In  foster 
homes 


848 


0 
0 
0 

SO 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
122 

SO 
0 
0 

S7 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 
32 
44 

100 
6 
64 
46 
70 
70 

304 

260 

13 

228 

78 

0 

06 

0 

67 

40 

48 

SO 

s 

70 
242 
64 
81 
160 
07 
82 
88 
04 
60 
S2 

U 
84 
33 
28 
3,101 
0 
20 
SI 
7 
48 
18 
SO 
48 
U 
48 
31 

126 
27 

110 
23 

270 


State  total 

$3, 699, 166. 00 

$6,816,402.62 

21.354 

12,063 

8.281 

0 

104 

786 

Bristol 

Kent I 

98, 914. 67 

327,579.04 

496,90110 

2,604.820.99 

178,947.20 

155, 628. 98 
515, 07a  58 
784, 454. 40 
4, 079, 98a  02 
281,368.54 

671 

1,881 

2,880 

11878 

1,033 

437 
1.187 
2.474 
7,266 

718 

64 

664 

361 

7,006 

276 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
104 
0 

40 

Newport 

140 

Providence 

68 

Washington 

613 

38 

8tt 


3 

t2 

0 

123 

0 

3 

ao 


02 

ao 
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December  1,  1967 


PreUmkuiry  county  aggregate  mawimum  hatto  granU  for  fltoal  year  1968  under  PubUc  Law  874,  MUi  II,  or  PubHe  Law  89-10  Htle  I 

Contlnaed  '  "" 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Continned 


County 


Edgefield 

Fairfield 

Florence 

Georgetown™ 

OreeovUle 

Oreenwood 

Hampton 

Horry 

Jasper 

Kershaw 

Lancaster. 

Laurens .... 

Lee 

Lexington 

McCormick 

Marion. 

Marlboro. 

Newberry 

Oconee 

Orangeborg 

Pickens 

Richland 

Saluda. 

Spartanburg... 

Sumter 

Union 

WiUiamsboic.. 
York 


Ratebly 
reduced 
amount 


P36,23&36 
430, 496. 48 

1, 684. 087. 42 
781, 615. 17 

L  130, 173. 20 
416, 733. 40 
444,739.67 

1, 220, 200. 19 
267, 419. 93 
613.807.68 
338,956.96 
476. 586. 81 
76^931.66 
430,496.48 
158, 915. 62 
842,588.84 
741,848.50 
397, 680. 13 
378,964.03 

1, 546, 566. 61 
234,452.64 

1,467,048.79 
230,  T71. 72 

1. 190. 986. 92 

1,369.746.98 
332, 554.  53 

1,611,561.17 
723. 202. 08 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


J536.469.34 

686,864.60 

2, 686, 942. 82 

1, 247, 080.  56 

1.803,211.06 

664.905.36 

700. 589. 86 

1, 904. 716. 06 

426. 673. 14 

970,484.24 

540,8iai2 

760,402.52 

1, 222, 057.  24 

686,864.60 

253, 552  62 

1,344,365.10 

1, 199, 587. 32 

634, 519. 90 

604,  645l  12 

2,467,605.76 

374, 073. 10 

2,340.701.78 

368,200.28 

1.900.240.28 

2,185.455.06 

530. 596. 52 

2, 571, 273. 80 

1,153,881.46 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


2,101 
2,600 

10.523 
4,884 
7.062 
2,604 
2,770 
7,812 
1,671 
3.836 
2,118 
2,078 
4.786 
2,600 
003 
6,265 
4,606 
2,485 
2,366 
0,664 
1.465 
0,167 
1,442 
7,442 
8,550 
2,078 

10,070 
4,510 


In  low-income 
families 


2,101 

2,600 

10.470 

4,884 

6.834 
2,344 
2,777 
7.706 
1.666 
3,805 
2,003 
2,071 
4,783 
2.654 
001 
5,264 
4,676 
2,475 
2,160 
0,645 
1,451 
0,074 
1,441 
7,303 
8,560 
2,076 
10,070 
4,446 


AFDC 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
(Formula  rate:  )4  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1066-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Aurora 

Beadle 

Bennett 

Bon  Homme.. 

Brookings 

Brown 

Brule 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Campbell 

Charles  Mix.... 

Clark 

Clay 

Codington 

Corson 

Custer 

Davison 

Day 

Deuel 

Dewey 

Douglas 

Edmunds 

FaU  River 

Faulk 

Grant 

Gregory 

Haakon._„... 

Hamlin 

Hand 

Hanson 

Harding 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hyde 

Jackson 

Jerauld 

Jones 

Kingsbury 

Lake 

Lawrence 

Lincoln 

Lyman.. 

McCook 

McPbeisoa 

Marshall 

Meade 

MeUetta. 

Miner 

Minnehaha 

Moody 

Pennington 

Perkins 

Potter 

Roberts 

Sanborn 

Shannon 

Spink 

Stanley 

Sully 

Todd 

Tripp 

Turner 

Union 

Walworth 


$6, 067, 657. 00 


65, 155. 40 
149, 13a  47 
49, 067. 65 
118,888.50 
132, 241. 33 
211,875.71 
60,081.73 
43, 507. 81 
40, 210. 38 
37,645.34 
223,137.14 
00,261.44 
61,802.57 
166, 703. 86 
00, 100. 56 
19. 787. 94 
106.431.46 
123, 714. 82 
64, 190. 14 
92.021.95 
92.021.95 
71.751.38 
47.458.87 
46,332.73 
135.206.00 
76.899.46 
22,683.73 
75. 290. 60 
88. 160. 89 
106.661.80 
11.744.06 
47.941.50 
164,442.43 
60.650.83 
11,261.43 
62,096.73 
15,283.37 
62,742.24 
86.873.87 
49. 389. 40 
100, 235.  84 
45,367.46 
109, 878.  35 
04. 917.  74 
72, 073. 13 
68. 881. 18 
62.098.73 
78, 829.  99 
297, 623.  43 
66,442.42 
206,888.51 
60, 168. 20 
30, 064. 10 
230,054.87 
30. 084. 10 
254. 830.  01 
134, 010. 98 
10. 296. 16 
24. 453. 38 
250. 968.  95 
83,334.56 
137,  550,  29 
98,457.05 
48,424.14 


$9,630,403.44 


103,412.70 
236, 70a  18 
77,878.70 
188,606.26 
200,880.48 
336,282.78 
111,072.90 
60, 197. 14 
63,835.00 
50,749.56 
354,156.58 
157, 544.  78 
82, 219. 48 
263,000.20 
157, 289.  44 
31,406.82 
172,009.16 
196,356.46 
101, 88a  66 
146,064.48 
146,054.48 
113,881.64 
75.325.30 
73,537.92 
21i74a04 
122.052.52 
36.002.04 
110.409.12 
139.928.32 
169. 290. 42 
18. 639. 82 
76.091.32 
245. 126. 40 
96. 283. 18 
17. 873. 80 
96. 561. 24 
24.257.30 
99.582.60 
137.883.60 
78.389.38 
173,375.86 
72.005.88 
174.397.22 
150.  65a  60 
114,392.32 
03. 451 44 
96, 561. 24 
125, 116. 60 
472,370.00 
105, 455. 42 
328,367.24 
95,497.16 
47, 748.  58 
365,136.20 
47,748.56 
404,458.66 
212,606.22 
16.341.76 
38,811.68 
396,330.40 
132. 286. 12 
218.315.70 
156.268.06 
76,857.34 


37,716 


3a  712 


405 
027 

aoB 

lat 

822 

1,317 

435 

371 

2M 

1,387 
617 
322 

1,030 
616 

la 


m 

m 


tm 
as 

MO 
MO 


400 

1,850 
413 

1,286 
374 
187 

1,430 
187 

1,584 

833 

M 

182 

1,860 
S18 
856 
612 
301 


307 
845 
283 
723 
800 
1,100 
151 
204 
180 
220 
866 
603 
278 
022 
427 
103 
804 
604 
301 
358 
6«7 
420 
238 
378 
TBI 
437 
136 
462 
838 
636 
73 
224 
042 
186 
SB 
386 
80 
268 
807 
268 
664 
338 
080 
800 
4U 
806 
200 
471 
1.266 
403 
607 
886 
178 
1.068 
179 
SU 
810 
64 
136 
716 
442 
818 
861 
133 


4.800 


4 

67 
40 
18 
10 
102 
21 
66 
67 
14 
147 
8 
36 
86 
126 
10 
126 
60 
8 
213 
3 
14 
46 
10 
30 
30 
8 
14 
0 
27 
0 
87 
17 
6 
6 
0 
6 
23 
28 
26 
11 
41 
34 
0 
32 
84 
84 
12 
474 
8 
022 
18 
12 
280 
8 
363 
12 
6 
14 
340 
66 
10 
46 
118 


DeUn- 

Ne- 

quent 

glected 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

0 

60 

0 

288 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

48 

17 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


In  foster 
bonui 


a 

0 

18 

0 

Ut 

i 

u 
i 

u 
a 

7 

t 

u 
1 

1 

22 
10 
I 
H 
14 

n 
1 

> 
* 

a 


1,031 


0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 

258 
0 
0 
0 

362 
0 
0 
0 

a 

0 
16 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

212 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

112 
0 

461 
0 
0 
0 

467 
0 
0 
0 
0 
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preUminary  county  aggregate  maximum  batie  grantt  for  fUoaJ  year  1968  under  Public  Law  87i,  title  II,  or  PubUc  Law  89-10,  title  I— 

Continued 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Continued 


County 


Tisbsbangb 
Yinkton — 
Ziebach 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$4,967.20 

135,206.00 

42,471.67 


MsLXlmum 

amount 

authorized 


$7,015.54 

214. 74a  04 

67,400.76 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


31 
841 
364 


In  low-inoome 
families 


me 

AFDC 

Delin 

.Ke- 

qnent 

Clected 

10 

21 

0 

0 

783 

07 

0 

0 

127 

137 

0 

0 

In  faster 
homes 


TENNESSEE 
(Fonnnla  rate:  H  State  or  Natioaal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  far  lOOS-OO:  VSiM] 


f  Ute  total 

Anderson 

BedJord 

Beaton 

BMsoe 

Bloant 

Bradley 

CampbeU. 

Cannon 

CirroU 

Cina 

Cheatham 

Chester 

Claiborne. 

Clay.-  

Cocke 

Coffee , 

Crockett. 

Comberlaod 

Davidson. , 

Deetfur „ 

DeKalb 

Dickson 

Dyw 

Fayette.. 

Fenlress , 

Franklin.. 

Gibson 

Giles 

Grainger... 

Greene 

Grundy 

Hamblen 

Hamilton 

Hancock_ 

Hardeman. 

Hardin 

Havkins 

Haywood. , 

Henderson. , 

Henry 

Hickman.... 

Houston 

Hompbreys..„.. 

Jackson. 

Jeflenon. ., 

Johnson 

Enox 

Lake 

Landerdale 

lawrenoe.. , 

Lewis 

LincolrL , 

Loudon. 

McMlnn 

McNairy 

Macon 

Madison 

Uarion 

ManbaU 

Mamy 

Meigs 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morgan 

Obion 

Overton 

Perry 

Pickett 

Polk 

Putnam 

Rhea I 

Eoane 

Robertson 

Rutherford 

Soott 

Sequatchie 

Sevier 

8h€lby.„ 

Smith 

Stewart.. 

Sullivan 

Sumner 
Tipton.. ."Ill" 

Trousdale 

t'nlooi 

Cnlon 

Van  Buren 


$38,688,637.00 


406,411.52 
176, 810.  &5 
112,065.32 
174,430.00 
408,631.06 
262,618.85 
571,167.00 

07.041.05 
341,676.56 
410,614.03 

68,685.38 
153.474.30 
470,345.30 
213, 647. 87 
415.453.00 
230. 4U.  65 
271, 36a  78 
316,7ia07 
1, 067.803. 73 
131. 700. 51 
ISO,  235. 68 
168,837.83 
445,370.80 
001,642.04 
334,474.05 
276.081.86 
620.450.03 
336.555.41 
234.772.61 
566,366.01 
200, 067. 05 
242,204.20 
1,465,288.34 
233,  OIZ  21 
489,860.77 
328.713.66 
477,867.06 
736,805.10 
28a  058. 27 
200,646.06 
150.235.68 

67.055.03 
120.827.07 
216,528.52 
177. 470. 77 
262.208.77 
l,40i314.67 
244,214.72 
528,506.45 
316,871.00 

81, 138. 18 
336, 715. 45 
200,166.77 
374,323.88 
361,200.04 
177.470.77 
na412.6S 
325,102.87 
182,13a  81 
30a647.53 
128.066.00 
393.688.22 
355, 110. 57 

41.280.25 
270, 300. 57 
207,666.70 
301.827.63 

06,002.16 

87,210.54 
124.027.70 
325,672.06 
212,527.62 
375,284.00 
321.002.15 
357. 84a  18 
331,754.34 

71.055.02 
340,518.32 
4.35a  004. 75 
175.550.34 
127.388.54 
77a  412. 63 
353,830.20 
647.065.30 

67,375.10 
163.396.61 
157,686.32 

71. 856. 10 


$56,041,841.36 


651,627.68 
281,640.02 
180,270.04 
278,330.60 
790,787.06 
410,012.04 
011.306.46 
156,268.06 

54s,isaeo 

669,  SOL  48 
100, 54a  86 
244.871.06 
75a  444. 26 
340.878.00 
662.862.64 
381,068.64 
432.80L30 
505.317.86 

2.661.15148 
210, 144. 82 
254,063.30 
200,383.70 
na61L22 

1,438,565.56 
533, 66a  60 
440. 461.  SO 
060.053.18 
536.080.02 
374,563.78 
003,648.26 
335,006.06 
386,564.76 

2,337,803.04 
371, 775. 04 
781,505.74 
524,468.36 
762, 445. 24 

1,175.585.36 
414.027.50 
334,«)5.40 
254.063.30 
106,087.46 
102, 7S1. 70 
345. 475. 02 
283.172.06 
418. 502. 26 

2. 24a  608. 60 
380.648.84 
843.388.02 
605.573.20 
129.457.38 
537.235.36 
333.720.38 
507.240.26 
576,302.38 
283.172.06 

1, 220, 206. 76 
518.8Sa88 
20a576.02 
623,284.04 
205,804.04 
628,136.40 
566.500.46 
65,877.72 
431,260.26 
474.032.40 
481, 571. 24 
157, 800. 12 
130, 16a  30 
197,888.50 
519,616.00 
330. 001. 52 
506,772.30 
513.744.06 
57a  040. 24 
520.310.82 
113.370.06 
557.662.56 

^04a6S1.88 
280.107.06 
203. 25a  64 

1,220,306  76 
564,556.74 

1,033.871.66 
107.498.14 
30a70a.l4 
3Sl,80aOO 
114,647.66 


223,004 


2,552 
1,103 

706 
1.000 
3.007 
1,641 
3.560 

612 
2,135 
2,622 

420 

eso 

2.030 
1.335 
2.506 
1.406 
LAOS 
1.070 
ia422 
823 
995 
1.055 
2.783 
5,634 
2,000 
1.725 
3.877 
2.103 
1.467 
3.530 
1.312 
1,514 
0,156 
1,456 
3,061 
2,054 
2.086 
4.604 
1,625 
1,310 
005 
410 
755 
1.353 

Liae 

1.630 
8,775 
1,526 
3,303 
1,060 

507 
2,104 
1.807 
2,SW 
2,287 
1,100 
1814 
2.032 
1.138 
2.441 

806 
Z460 
2.210 

258 
1.680 
1.860 
1.886 

618 

545 

775 
2.035 
1.328 
2.345 
2.012 
2.236 
2.073 

444 

2,184 

27,182 

1.007 

706 
1814 
2.211 
1040 

421 
1,0Z1 

086 


230,048 

0 

56 

1.804 

2,537 

0 

0 

0 

1.088 

0 

0 

0 

704 

0 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

0 

3,002 

0 

0 

u 

1,506 

0 

0 

106 

3,586 

0 

0 

0 

612 

0 

0 

0 

2,126 

0 

0 

0 

2.667 

0 

0 

80 

420 

0 

0 

0 

048 

0 

0 

0 

2.082 

0 

0 

0 

1.328 

0 

0 

0 

2,587 

0 

0 

0 

1,484 

0 

0 

0 

1.602 

0 

0 

0 

1.074 

0 

0 

0 

10,146 

0 

0 

188 

818 

0 

0 

0 

008 

0 

0 

0 

1,044 

0 

0 

0 

2,770 

0 

0 

0 

5.628 

0 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

0 

0 

1.710 

0 

0 

0 

3.872 

0 

0 

0 

2.000 

0 

0 

0 

1.461 

0 

0 

0 

3.360 

0 

0 

161 

1.312 

0 

0 

0 

l.«6 

0 

0 

0 

8.763 

0 

0 

842 

1.456 

0 

0 

0 

3.050 

0 

0 

0 

2,018 

0 

0 

0 

2.066 

0 

0 

0 

1505 

0 

0 

0 

1.610 

0 

0 

0 

1.305 

0 

0 

0 

005 

0 

0 

0 

410 

0 

0 

0 

753 

0 

0 

0 

1,353 

0 

0 

0 

1.105 

0 

0 

0 

1.630 

0 

0 

0 

8,540 

0 

0 

81 

1.525 

v 

0 

0 

3,201 

0 

0 

0 

1.074 

0 

0 

0 

507 

0 

0 

0 

2.006 

0 

0 

0 

1.808 

0 

0 

0 

2.333 

0 

0 

0 

2.264 

0 

0 

0 

1.100 

0 

0 

0 

4.700 

0 

0 

0 

9^000 

0 

0 

0 

1.138 

0 

0 

0 

%304 

0 

0 

ITS 

800 

0 

0 

0 

3,480 

0 

0 

0 

3;m 

0 

0 

0 

3S2 

0 

0 

0 

1.680 

0 

0 

0 

1.888 

0 

0 

0 

1.880 

0 

0 

0 

018 

0 

0 

0 

545 

0 

0 

0 

775 

0 

0 

0 

2.020 

0 

0 

0 

1,285 

0 

0 

40 

2.320 

0 

0 

0 

2.005 

0 

0 

0 

2,223 

0 

0 

0 

2,061 

0 

0 

0 

444 

0 

0 

0 

1.002 

0 

0 

180 

30^571 

0 

86 

887 

1,007 

0 

0 

0 

704 

0 

0 

0 

4.790 

0 

0 

0 

2.210 

0 

0 

0 

8.907 

0 

0 

80 

430 

0 

0 

0 

1.0S1 

0 

0 

0 

98$ 

0 

0 

0 

440 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

0 


tow 


u 

IS 
2 
0 

22 
0 

18 
0 
9 

80 
0 

10 
7 
7 
9 

12 
8 
5 

91 
S 
0 

11 

18 
0 
0 
6 
5 
4 
6 
9 
0 

16 

a 

0 

3 
6 
0 
9 

15 
5 
0 
0 
2 
0 
4 
0 
184 
1 

12 
6 
0 
8 
2 
0 
8 
0 

M 
2 
0 
2 
0 
1 

38 
6 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 

15 
3 

16 
7 

IS 

12 
0 

S3 
108 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grant,  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  PubUc  Law  874.  title  II,  or  Public  Lav,  89-10  titu  r 

Continued  '     ^ ' — 

TENNESSEE — ConUnned 


County 


Warren 

Washington. 

Wayne 

Weakley 

White  

WiliLimson, 
Wib^n 


RaUbly 
reduced 
amount 


Mazimum 

amount 
authorized 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


In  low-income 
lamllies 


S23«.  683.04 
446,340.01 
216.04&41 
235,25Zn 

'280. 664. 91 
303. 267. 96 
218,448.95 


$377,647.86 
712, 143.  26 
344,706.00 
375,349.80 
462.  na.40 
483.8G0.30 
348, 539. 10 


I 


1.479 
2,789 
1,350 
1,470 
1,810 
1,895 
1,365 


1,465 
2.762 
1,348 
1,463 

1.809 
1,764 
1,365 


AFDC 


TEXAS 
[FonnuU  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $255.34] 


State  total. 


Anderson... 

Andrews 

.\nee!ina 

Aransas 

Archer 

Armstrong. 

Atascosa 

Austin 

Bailey 

Bandera 

Bastrop 

Baylor 

Bee 

Bell 

Bexar 

Blanco 

Borden 

Bosiue 

Bowie 

Brazoria 

Brazos 

Brewster 

Briscoe 

Brooks 

Brown 

Burleson 

Burnet 

Caldwell... 

Calhoun 

Callahan 

Cafiieron 

Camp 

Carson 

Cass 

Castro 

Chambers.. 
Cherokee... 

Childress 

Clay. 


-  Cochran 

Coke 

Colernan 

Collin 

CoUinesworth. 

Colorado 

Comal 

Comanche 

Concho 

Cooke 

Coryell 

Cottle 

Crane 

Crockett 

Crosby 

Culberson 

Dallam 

DaUas 

Dawson 

Deaf  Smith 

Delta 

Denton 

DeWitt 

Dickens 

Dimmit 

Donley 

Duval.. 

Eastland 

Ector  

Edwards 

Ellis. 


EI  Paso. 

Erath.... 

falls 

Fannin.. 
Fayette.. 
Fisher... 
Floyd... 


Foard 

Fort  Bend. 
Franklin. . 
Freestone. . 
Frio. 


Oaines 

Oalveston. 

Oarza 

OUlespto... 


•$64, 652. 5fi9.  (X) 


$103,152,508.54 


346,4H3.65 
18,084.37  I 

260.862.98  I 

43,050.39  I 

17,444.21  I 

4.161.00  1 

312. 395. 42 

156, 197. 71 

64. 015. 46 
38,  729. 35 

242,458.54 

36,968.93 

331,920.13 

483. 156. 65 

4. 310, 000. 55 

26. 246. 34 

3. 520. 85 

73,  777. 81 

557,414.58 

334.00a64 

342.002.57 

54,093.06 

22,405.41 

142.914.50 

127, 39a  76 

176.842.69 

80. 650. 47 
234.456.60 
122.!l00.67 

36.488.81 

2,520.288.47 

92. 342 .29 

22,885.53 

345.363.38 

100, 184. 1» 

60. 014 .4!) 

348.404.11 

46,  571 .24 

34.408.31 

45.290.93 

18,884.56 

M,  423 .76 

267,584.60 

62, 17Z  60 

186,765.09 

93.622.60 

105, 145. 39 

24,485.91 

120. 509. 09 

81. 459.  67 

56. 013. 52 

15. 203. 67 

13. 763. 32 

99.063.92 

24,805.99 

31. 527. 61 

2,980.399.56 

137.313.15 

106.905.81 

72. 497.  50 

156.037.67 

332.560.29 

60. 572. 21 

225. 174. 36 

22.405.41 

244,370.00 

99.864.11 

315. 276. 12 

20.164.87 

421.381.73 

1, 449. 149. 87 

84.020.28 

441.226.52 

257.502.17 

283.908.54 

87.061.02 

81.299.63 

35.688.62 

455.469.96 

54,893.25 

254,  621.  47 

235,896.95 

72.497.50 

739,378.51 

35,368.54 

43, 530. 51 


552.811.10 
28. 8S3.  42 
416. 2(i4. 20 
68.686.46 
27. 832. 06 
6.638.84 
498.  423.  68 
249,211.84 
102. 136. 00 
61.  792. 28 
286,840.10 
58.983.54 
529. 575. 16 
770,871.46 
6.876.561.54 
41. 875.  78 
5.617.48 
117.711.74 
889.349.22 
532. 894.  .18 
545. 661.  58 
86.304.92 
35.  747.  60 
228. 018. 62 
203.250.64 
282. 150.  70 
128. 601.  36 
374.073.10 
rw.  101  .n 
58.217.52 
4.021.004.32 
147.331.18 
36.513.62 
551.023.72 
15:1.842.84 
95.752.50 
555,875.18 
74.303.94 
54,898.10 
72. 261 .22 
30.130.12 
157.034.10 
426.928.48 
83.  240.  84 
297. 981.  78 
149. 373. 90 
167. 758. 38 
39.067.02 
192.271.02 
129. 968. 06 
89.369.00 
24.257.30 
21. 959. 24 
158. 055.  46 
39.  577.  70 
50. 301. 96 
4. 755. 196. 82 
219.081.72 
170,567.12 
115.669.02 
248.956.50 
530. 596. 52 
80,687.44 
359,263.38 
35, 747. 60 
389,904.18 
159.332.16 
503. 019. 80 
32.172.84 
672.310.22 
2. 312. 103.  70 
134. 053. 50 
703,972.38 
410, 842. 06 
452,973.16 
138,904.96 
129.  712.  72 
56.940.82 
728.687.64 
87.581.62 
406.246.94 
376,371.16 
116,669.02 
1, 179, 670. 80 
58. 430. 14 
60,45^48 


403,981 


398,224 


2,165 
113 
1.630 
260 
109 
26 
1,952 
976 
400 
242 
1,615 
231 
2.074 
3.019 
26.931 
164 
22 
461 
3.483 
2.067 
2,137 
338 
140 
893 
796 
1,105 
504 
1.465 
768 
228 
15.748 
577 
143 
2,158 
626 
375 
2.177 
291 
215 
283 
118 
615 
1.872 
326 
1,167 
585 
657 
163 
753 
509 
350 
95 
86 
619 
155 
197 
18,623 
868 
668 
453 
975 
2,078 
316 
1,407 
140 
1,527 
624 
1,970 
126 
2.633 
9.055 
525 
2.757 
1.609 
1,774 
644 
808 
228 
2,846 
343 
1,501 
1,474 
463 
4,620 
221 
272 


2.165 

113 

1.618 

2S0 

100 

28 

1,952 

976 

400 

182 

1,615 

231 

1.957 

3,019 

26,506 

164 

22 

461 

3,469 

2,068 

2,137 

an 

IM 

893 

793 

1,105 
434 

1.465 
768 
228 
15.641 
577 
103 

2.158 
626 
376 

2,174 
291 
216 
221 
lit 
618 

1,663 
326 

1,167 
665 
867 
IM 

7a 


9B 

86 

•U 

195 

197 

17,668 

866 

668 
463 

953 
2,078 

316 
1,407 

140 
1,627 

623 
1,937 

126 
2,553 
8,876 

487 
2,757 
1,608 
1,772 

544 

508 

223 
2,846 

343 
1,660 
1,474 

449 
4.647 

221 

272 


Delin- 
quent 


613 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
63 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

• 
• 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 
70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Ne- 
glected 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
130 
0 


3.882 


In  foster 
homes 


14 

27 
7 
0 
2 
1 
1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
60 
0 
0 
117 
0 
317 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
• 
0 
0 
0 
0 
70 
0 
0 
0 
87 
0 
40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
62 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
871 
0 
0 
0 
22 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
22 
0 
80 
95 
38 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
32 
0 
0 
87 
0 
0 


1.2e» 


0 
0 
12 
I 

0 
0 
0 

t 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4t 
0 
0 
0 
14 
U 
0 
« 
0 
0 

} 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2D 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 


« 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

w 
i 

« 

0 

• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
11 

0 
0 
84 
0 
0 

1 

} 

0 

0 

« 

0 
0 
0 

« 

4 

14 
0 
0 
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frtUminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Late  89-10,  title  I — 
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TEXAS — Continued  <- 


County 


OlMSCock 

Oobad 

Oauales— 

Qny 

Onysoo 

Qnet— 

Onmes 

Omdainpe — 

Hsle 

H»B 

Hamilton 

Hmsfcrd 

Birdeman. 

Hirdin 

Hirris 

H»mson_ 

Hirtley 

HiskeU 

H»ys 

Hemphill 

Hendenon 

HidaJgo 

HiD.- 

HxUey 

Hood 

Hopkins 

Houston 

HoTsrd 

Hodspeth 

Hnnt 

flaichinson.. . 

Iriotu. 

ltd. 

jftckaoo ............. 

Jas;>8r .. 

Jefl  DsTis 

JeSenoo 

Jim  H<«_ 

Jim  WeUk... 

Johnson 

Jooes 

Eiroe* 

Esofnian 
Kendall    .. 

Kenedy 

Kent ..... 

Kfrr.."...I.IIIIIIIIIIl™I 

Kimble «-...•..••'—• 

King ............ 

Kinney . 

Eebeii 

Knox 

Umsr 

L»mb 

I^mpasas 

I*  Salle .""I" 

Uvaea 

Lee 

L«on.__ 

Liberty 

Limestone. 

Lipscomb 

Live  Oak „ 

Llano mill"! 

Loving " 

Lnbboek 

Lynn  

Mctuliodi 

McLer.nan. 

McMu>n. 

Madison 

Mirion 

JCirtin 

Muon 

MMaeorda 

Marprick 

Mfdina '."'".'... 

Mfnard 

Midland '...'.'.. 

Milam. 

Mills  

Mjicheil 

Montague '.'.'."" 

Montgomery 

Moore _ 

Mo.Tis..!. 

Motley....""" 

^;»«ifdocheil...IIIIII"III 

.>»varro 

-N'ewton 

Nolan..  ..  

Nneces "'Jil 

Ochiltree „"" 

Oldham ™ 

Orange  "    "***" 

Palo  PlntoUI 

Panola 

P"ke'----"I"IIII""II" 

Hnner 

Feeos 

p<ak...        

Potter " 


RaUblT 
reduced 
amount 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


0 
101. 784.  S7 
301.032.68 

91.702.14 
318.957.01 
450.16085 
200.048.30 
2S8.14Z32 
257.822.26 

74.806.08 

57,773.95 

16,323.94 

66.89&U 

17S.063u24 

4,097.934.21 

554.373.84 

4.000  97 

107.86&04 
234.776l68 

18.244.40 

267.584.60 

3. 54a  054. 67 

268.384.80 

152.676  86 

32,327.80 
167,240.38 
366,246l01 
120,829.17 

20.644.98 
3a6.15&74 

52.012.86 
1.60039 

18. 724. 52 

131.  55L  76 

2ia93a92 

7.68L85 

1,101,225.87 

7&17B.30 
811.643.52 
iae,30&30 
IIZ  507. 16 
272.545.80 
265.504.10 

23. 525. 68 

18.724.52 

12.322.98 

62.895.18 

33.128.00 
6. 561. 58 

33.768.15 
285.188.85 

73.777.81 
410.079.22 
176.842.60 

7S.S70.16 
161. 070. 37 
310, 706. 03 
144,834.07 
186,13104 
334. 64a  70 
247.410.73 
9.442.28 
lOiOZSill 

32.327.80 

0 
628,051.86 

84, 18a  32 

77,138.62 
86a  687. 79 

11.662.82 
12a  989. 21 
157.157.94 

18. 244. 40 

40.009.66 
301.832.87 
302.473.03 
211.89L16 

40.960.89 
176.362.58 
297.831.90 

36.168.73 
11S.S88.63 

81.770.74 
276.544  77 

23.045.56 
100.046.54 

31.687.65 
302.473.03 
306.415.71 
182.284.01 

71.057.16 
1,653.407.46 

18,404.44 

8,482.06 

238,782.48 

100.046.54 

341.658.34 

02.602.33 

38.340.23 

5S.61Z04 
205.000.40 
304.87X80 


16Z3e6.24 
48a  204. 54 
146,300.82 
608.892.62 
732.570  46 
319. 175  00 
411.863.42 
411.352.74 
119, 499. 12 

92. 177.  74 

26.044.68 
106.732.12 
285,725.46 
7,495.505.70 
884, 497.  76 
6.383.50 
172.099.16 
374.563.78 

29. 108. 76 

426.928.48 

5.648.120.80 

428.205.18 

243.591.36 

51.  S7S.  66 
266,830.30 
668,386.84 
192. 781.  70 

32.938.86 
S20.38Z92 

82,965.50 
2.553.40 

29.874.78 
200. 889. 48 
336.538.12 

12.256.32 
1,756,994.84 
121.541.84 
816.321.98 
174.397.22 
179.504.02 
434,844.02 
423.609.06 

37,534.98 

29.874.78 

19.66L18 
100.348.62 

52.855.38 

10468.94 

53.876.74 
455,015.88 
117.711.74 
655.n3.12 
282. 15a  70 
126.648.64 
26aiOL46 
405. 87a  28 
231,082.70 
206.06042 
533.015.04 
304.76Sl64 

15.065.06 
165,971.00 

5l,57&e8 

0 

1.003,486.20 

134,306.84 

123,073.88 

1, 373. 218. 52 

18.630.82 
193. 037.  04 
250.  743.  88 

29. 106.  76 

63.835.00 
481.  STL  24 
482.502.60 
338.07016 

65.367.04 
281.384.68 
475, 187.  74 

57. 706. 84 
189.206.94 
13a478.74 
441. 227.  52 

36.768.96 
175,  418.  .18 

Sa  557.32 
482,502.60 
632.  477. 18 
200.832.26 
113.3ra96 
2,957.092.-14 

29.364.10 

13.533.02 
412,884.78 
1A418.68 
38S,561« 
I47.Se6L52 

61.026.36 

85.538.90 
327.000  54 
486.422.70 


Children  aged  5  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


(•) 


0) 


636 

1.881 

873 

1.008 

2.860 

1.2S0 

1.613 

1,611 

468 

361 

102 

418 

1.119 

29,355 

3,464 

2S 

674 

1.467 

114 

1,672 

22.120 

1.677 

064 

202 

1.045 

2,226 

755 

120 

2.038 

325 

10 

117 

822 

1.318 

48 

6^881 

476 

3.107 

683 

703 

1.073 

1.650 

147 

117 

77 

383 

307 

41 

211 

1.782 

461 

2.868 

1.105 

406 

1.010 

1.042 

006 

1.163 

2.001 

1,846 

50 

6S0 

202 

3.030 

526 

482 

5,378 

73 

756 

062 

114 

250 

1.886 

1.800 

1.324 

256 

1.102 

1,861 

226 

741 

511 

1.728 

144 

687 

108 

1,800 

2,477 

1.130 

444 

11.581 

U8 

58 

1,07 

«7 

1.810 

878 

310 

338 

UM 

1,005 


In  low-income 

AFDC 

DeUn- 

Ne- 

families 

quent 

glected 

S 

0 

0 

• 

6M 

0 

0 

• 

1.881 

0 

0 

0 

S7t 

0 

0 

0 

1.088 

0 

0 

0 

2;8ee 

0 

0 

0 

1.2S0 

0 

0 

6 

1.613 

0 

0 

0 

1,606 

0 

0 

0 

468 

0 

0 

0 

an 

0 

0 

• 

ifl> 

0 

0 

• 

418 

0 

0 

0 

1.119 

0 

0 

0 

28,564 

0 

132 

344 

3.464 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

674 

0 

0 

0 

1,467 

0 

0 

0 

114 

0 

0 

0 

1,672 

0 

0 

0 

22,102 

0 

0 

0 

1,614 

0 

0 

63 

054 

0 

0 

0 

202 

0 

0 

0 

1.045 

0 

0 

0 

2.226 

0 

0 

0 

756 

0 

0 

0 

129 

0 

0 

0 

1.833 

0 

0 

304 

328 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

« 

117 

0 

0 

f 

822 

0 

0 

0 

1,317 

0 

0 

0 

48 

0 

0 

0 

6,838 

0 

0 

17 

478 

0 

0 

0 

3.197 

0 

0 

0 

663 

0 

0 

0 

703 

0 

0 

0 

1,703 

0 

0 

0 

1,650 

0 

0 

0 

146 

0 

• 

• 

U7 

• 

• 

t 

77 

• 

• 

• 

302 

0 

0 

0 

307 

0 

0 

• 

41 

0 

0 

0 

211 

0 

0 

0 

1,782 

0 

0 

0 

450 

0 

0 

0 

2,667 

0 

0 

0 

1.105 

0 

0 

0 

406 

0 

0 

0 

1,019 

0 

0 

0 

1.042 

0 

0 

0 

006 

0 

0 

0 

1,163 

0 

0 

0 

2.001 

0 

0 

• 

1.M6 

0 

0 

0 

» 

0 

0 

• 

0 

0 

• 

902 

0 

6 

t 

4 

0 

0 

0 

3,751 

0 

0 

146 

526 

0 

0 

0 

482 

0 

0 

0 

4,074 

0 

0 

400 

73 

0 

0 

0 

796 

0 

0 

0 

062 

0 

0 

6 

114 

0 

0 

• 

2S0 

0 

0 

0 

1.888 

0 

0 

• 

1.800 

0 

e 

• 

1.320 

0 

0 

0 

256 

0 

0 

0 

1.000 

0 

0 

0 

1.861 

0 

0 

0 

226 

0 

0 

0 

741 

0 

0 

0 

511 

0 

0 

• 

1.728 

0 

0 

0 

144 

0 

0 

0 

687 

0 

0 

0 

108 

0 

0 

0 

1,888 

0 

0 

0 

2,406 

0 

0 

71 

1,130 

0 

0 

0 

440 

0 

0 

0 

11.488 

0 

0 

«B 

Ul 

0 

0 

0 

S3 

0 

0 

0 

1.613 

0 

0 

0 

687 

0 

0 

0 

1.600 

0 

0 

• 

418 

0 

0 

80 

331 

0 

0 

0 

388 

0 

0 

0 

1,281 

0 

0 

0 

1,516 

6 

348 

6 

In  faster 

llODlCS 


0 
0 
295 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
36 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

• 
• 
1 

0 
0 

0 
0 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 
0 

38 
0 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
4 
0 

U 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
CI 
2 

a 

0 

4 
47 

4 
0 
4 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
0 

u 
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TEXAS — CoDtlnaed 


County 


PreskUo. 

Rains 

Randall. 


Rod  River 

Reeves 

Refugio 

Roberts 

Robertson 

RockwaU 

Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine 

San  AuRustine. 

San  Jacinto 

San  Patricio , 

San  Saba 

Schleicher 

Scurry 

Shackelford. 

Shelby 

Sherman. 

Smith 

Somervell 

Starr 

Stephens 

Sterling 

Stonewall 

Sutton 

Swisher 

Tarrant 

Taylor 

TerreU. 

Terry 

Throckmorton. 

Titus 

Tom  Oreen. 

Travis 

Trinity 

Tyler 

Upshur 

Upton 

Uvalde 

ValVerd* 

VanZandt. 

Victoria 

Walker 

Waller 

Ward ".".' 

Washington. 

Webb 

Wharton 

Wheeler 

Wichita 

Wilbarger 

Willacy 

WiUiamson 

Wilson 

Winkler 

Wise 

Wood 

Yoakum.. 

Young 

Zapata 

Zavala. 


Ratably 
reduced 
•mount 


ia2.41S.07 
40,801.32 
64,013.46 
14,883.50 
36,368.64 
246,610.64 
148,036.74 
134,432.46 
3,680.80 
324,668.36 
81,610.71 
166,077.44 
386,403.31 
101, 144. 42 
106,005.81 
131,871.84 
722,574.46 
87. 221. 06 
8,062.16 
86,680.00 
11.842.86 
281.828.04 
8,48Z05 
660.007.40 
22.406.41 
478, 515. 53 
30, 727. 42 
0,022.40 
34,668.36 
13.123.17 
48, 401. n 
1,831,062.29 
276,646.77 
32,007.73 
74.267.03 
7.841.80 
no.  708. 90 
323.018.20 
064.470.44 
121,629.36 
126,310.25 
194.4(6.04 
20.484.05 
181,803.89 
245, 819. 35 
160,480.02 
360, 360. 18 
188, 045.  40 
129.311.22 
38. 569.  31 
302. 473.  03 
1,118,510.04 
499, 64a  63 
39,689.58 
335, 761. 06 
88,821.44 
399.  494.  28 
406. 338. 10 
205, 988.  73 
28, 006.  76 
83,220.09 
133,  792. 30 
27,  206.  57 
44.330.70 
103, 706. 04 
259, 102. 65 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


Children  aged  6  to  17  years 


100,582.60 
74.814.62 
102.136.00 
23,746.62 
66.430.14 
303.478.04 
236.180.60 
214.486.60 
5.872.82 
617. 820. 62 
130.223.40 
247.424.46 
616,646.10 
161,374.88 
170.667.12 
210,400.16 
1,152,860.10 
139,  laO.  30 
14, 290. 04 
138, 138. 04 
18,885.16 
449, 653. 74 
13,533.02 
907,980.04 
36,747.60 
763,466.60 
40,025.28 
16.831.06 
65. 153. 44 
20.037.88 
77,368.02 
2,022,87&9e 
441,227.52 
61,068.00 
118, 477. 76 
12,611.66 
100,004.32 
616,808.16 
1,622,847.76 
104.068.40 
109.931.22 
310.238.10 
32. 68a  62 
290.066l24 
392.202.24 
270,406.06 
589,324.72 
300,024.50 
206.314.72 
61,536.94 
482.692.60 
1,784.671.26 
797,171.48 
63,324.32 
635. 703. 32 
141, 713. 70 
623.020.60 
648. 308. 26 
328.622.68 
44,684.50 
132.  776. 80 
213. 464. 24 
43. 407. 80 
70. 720. 18 
165, 460. 32 
413, 305. 46 


Eligible  total 


300 
203 
«» 
03 
221 
1,6U 
026 
840 
23 
2,028 
510 
060 
2,416 
632 
668 
824 
4,616 
646 
66 
641 
74 
1.761 
63 
3,656 
140 
2.000 
102 
62 
216 
82 
303 
11.447 
1.728 
200 
464 
40 
748 
2.024 
6.064 
760 
783 
1,216 
128 
1.136 
1.536 
1.050 
2,308 
1.176 
808 
241 
1,800 
6,980 
3.122 
248 
2,098 
665 
2,440 
2,530 
1,287 
175 
S» 
M> 

m 

tn 

6« 

1,610 


In  low-income 
families 


AFDC 


390 

0 

203 

0 

321 

0 

n 

0 

221 

0 

1,541 

0 

025 

0 

840 

0 

23 

0 

2,028 

0 

610 

0 

960 

0 

2,416 

0 

632 

0 

668 

0 

824 

0 

4.613 

0 

600 

0 

56 

0 

630 

0 

74 

0 

1,761 

0 

62 

0 

3,640 

0 

140 

0 

2,000 

0 

192 

0 

62 

0 

216 

0 

82 

0 

303 

0 

11.040 

0 

1,603 

0 

100 

0 

464 

0 

40 

0 

748 

0 

i.oao 

0 

8,879 

0 

760 

0 

783 

0 

1,214 

0 

128 

0 

1,136 

0 

1,536 

0 

1,060 

0 

2.286 

0 

1.176 

0 

808 

0 

241 

0 

1,800 

0 

6,066 

0 

8.118 

0 

248 

0 

2,083 

0 

666 

0 

2,440 

0 

2,420 

0 

1,287 

0 

175 

0 

620 

0 

836 

0 

170 

0 

m 

0 

648 

0 

1,610 

0 

Delin- 
quent 


« Number  of  ellglbles  less  than  10;  total  not  used  in  computations. 


UTAH 


[F(Hmala  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupU  tor  1066-66:  3266.34] 


State  totaL. 


Beaver 

Box  Elder.. 

Cache 

Carbon 

Daggett 

Davis 

Dnchesne„. 

Emery 

Garfield 

Grand 

Iron 

Jaab 

Kane.. 

Millard 

Morgan 

Piute 

Rich 

Salt  Lake.... 

San  Juan 

Sanpete 

Sevier 

Summit 


$2,803,562.00 


U,  526, 667.  52 


17,728 


11,680 


6,202.36 
54, 516. 44 
02, 545.  67 
76, 550. 12 

3,264.40 
132, 860. 98 
53.862  56 
46, 191.  23 

9.956l41 
18.443.85 
26, 768. 06 
15,995.55 
11,262.17 
6e,04Z01 

4.406.04 
11,915.05 

9, 956. 41 
1.168.664.33 
129.696.58 
61.207.46 
61.067.82 
11.016.05 


9.702.92 

86,283.66 

144,  777.  78 

119,764.46 

6. 106. 80 

207.846.76 

84.262.20 

72,  261. 22 

15, 576. 74 

28.853.42 

41.876.76 

25.023.32 

17. 618. 46 

106.008.82 

6.804.18 

18.639.82 

15, 676. 74 

1.828.234.40 

202.730.96 

06.762.50 

70,021.42 

18,630.82  I 


38 
334 
807 

urn 

20 

814 

330 

283 

61 

113 

164 

08 

60 

423 

27 

73 

61 

7,160 

704 

376 

313 

73  I 


26 

260 

474 

383 

18 

620 

372 

9S3 

66 

87 

186 

08 

68 

400 

26 

64 

61 

4,006 

640 

320 

281 

81 


^2oo 


11 

70 
77 
86 
2 
280 
81 

ao 

8 

24 
0 
4 

11 
13 
2 
0 

0 

2,738 

210 

41 

81 

80 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


0 
0 
70 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
882 
108 
0 
0 
0 
0 
64 
86 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
16 
0 
0 
110 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


26 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
26 
0 
0 
« 


0 

* 

t 
* 
« 
( 
I 
g 

0 
0 
0 

0 

s 

0 
0 

0 

} 

0 
0 

] 

0 
0 

1 
1* 

0 
0 

« 

0 

0 
0 
0 

a 

a 
1 

0 
0 
0 
10 

n 

0 
0 

1 
a 

0 

1 
« 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 

a 

4 

0 
0 

0 

« 

0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

e 


n 
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friUmiMry  county  aggregate  mawimum  batie  grantt  for  fiscal  vea r  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  ««te  H,  or  PuXUe  Ltw  8»-10,  ttOe  I— 

Continued 

UTAH — ConUnned 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


MfcTITTllTTTI 

amount 
antborized 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


TwKJe- 

riBlab 

rtib 

fMsteti.... 
Viiiiinfton. 

fjme- 

*«ber 


$46,19L23 

68,225.01 

808,976.28 

0,620.07 

4e,e8a8e 

21.  STL  46 

825.786.88 


t72.26L22 

106,782.13 

488,866.02 

U,OS6l06 

78.027.24 

K216.M 

600.658.64 


Eligible  total 

Inknr^ncome 

AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

Iniostcr 

iamiliee 

qnent 

giected 

bomes 

288 

216 

61 

0 

• 

418 

257 

100 

0 

82 

1,888 

1.280 

saz 

0 

Ul 

SB 

40 

12 

0 

7 

286 

287 

87 

0 

12 

181 

184 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.986 

1.155 

748 

0 

g 

B 

VERMONT 

[Fonnnla  rat«-  H  State  or  Natiooal  average  enrrent  expeoditorc  per  pnpU  ior  1966-86: 8255.84] 


State  total.. 


BsmiDftoa... 
CkMixua.._. 
Cbina>d«n... 

Eaei 

Tjgntiin 

Gniid  Isle 

Lundille 

(ntim 

Orlcuu 

Smluid 

Talm^lon.. 

KlDdhani 

Wlndior 


81. 546,  OlS.  00 


82, 862. 15a  84 


0.251 


7,208 


106.166.87 

56.003.61 

116.373.10 

24Z9aa28 

17.016La 

188.685.80 

24.781.61 

40.806.10 

60.823.86 

140.604.31 

179.331.78 

127.7S0.34 

10a800.87 

121,T3L28 


164.040.64  I 

86.618.00  I 
177,40.80  I 
87a 408.84  ! 

27.321.38  I 
28a  107. 06  i 

r,  790. 32  ! 

r6,0BL82  I 
106,476.78  I 
228.2^.06 
273.480.14 
104.834.42  > 
151.714.68  I 
185.682.18  ' 


4-4 
8SS 

606 

1.451 

107 

MB 
298 
417 
88* 
1.071 
768 
802 
727 


S28 
288 
004 
885 
81 
987 
141 
106 
827 
801 
807 
617 
857 
848 


I 


1,006 

0 

282 

80 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

00 

0 

0 

280 

0 

115 

15 

0 

0 

OD 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

41 

8 

0 

SO 

0 

10 

88 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

10 

0 

127 

188 

8 

• 

VIRGISLL 

[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  curreot  expeoditnre  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  8265  J4j 


.^u:«  total. 


Aeoomack. 

Utiemarle. 


iisheBt- 

i.|)pamattox... 

irioftoo 

Aorosta 

Bitt 

B«aard 

Skai 

BoMsort 

Bnnmrick 

0QCus&an. 


CktoII. 

ChsiietCtty 

Chadotte. 

CtMBeC5eld 

Cliite.  . 

Cirtg 

CTilpeper 

CmnbiBElaQd 

IJiekenson 

Diniriddle 

Ima 

FiWiX 

Finqnier 

norl_ 

rnnklin_ 

Fwderick. 

Giles 

Gknoestcr 

GoodilHid 

GnjionL "" 

Orwoe 

Greensville 
flshlax ""11" 

HMkover"""!""' 
Honieo 

H6DIT 

HjgfaliQd 
l*ofWightlI"II 

JBnesCity 

Eiag  and  Qneeo.. 

tme  GeoTfe. 

King  William. 

lancasier 
Int.... 

JoOdoiL. "II 

loolM. 

Mmetibnrg  . 

»»*li«on.  ... 
Mathews 

25SS&-III 

UontgatQery 

KtMemonil.. 

Netoon_ 


820.786,566.00         847.445.286.06 


185.812 


876,734.44 

186.362.22 

97.941.05 

128.028.70 

128.028.70 

106. 428. 85 

185.001.47 

217.648.78 

40.a8L10 

2U.  574. 50 

82.256.44 

123.387.66 

85a  636.  SO 

028. 659. 78 

215.566.32 

256,857.57 

180.87L86 

221.000.75 

51.53L65 

226.9aa86 

150,118.« 

54.002.12 

48.200.08 

180.000.84 

147,283.00 

852,879.08 

210.767.34 

66.894.00 

802.407.05 

300.006.65 

107.884.07 

76. 177.  07 

261.498.61 

106,743.92 

196.644.12 

111.234.98 

01, 06a  41 

18T.a6L«8 

88.846.08 

841,10147 

608,088,82 

115,645.80 

174, 500.  U 

22e,17L86 

38it  568.64 

148. 813.47 

72,178.18 

88,211.27 

48.840.88 

82,416.47 

88,650.87 

764,608.08 

212,047.58 

142,912.08 

191,722.07 

U4.aB5.6B 

86,808.25 

607.806.85 

82,258.44 

284,081.22 

418.178.78 

182,28188 


601.070.86 
80a535.18 
156.206.06 
204,272.00 
204.272.00 
169.801.10 
295. 173. 04 
347.262.40 

79.606.06 
388.627.48 
Ul,244.76 
106.867.14 
659.449.94 
995,050.96 
843.942.06 
400. 82a  70 
223. 167. 16 
854.156.58 

82.210.48 
a62,072.U 
280.506.02 

86.804.92 

68,94L80 
206,866.12 
234,912.80 
563,024.70 
881282.78 
106.732.12 
626,003.68 
388.474.04 
171,8b.  14 
121.541.84 
417,225.66 
17a  811. 78 
814,008.20 
177.48L30 
145,288.46 
296,tt2.46 

6S.579.66 
544.884.88 
1,060.406.66 
184,855.48 
278,575.94 
865.646.88 

61.586l94 
288.232.22 
US.  166. 84 

M,(75l80 

60.908.16 

ULSoaio 

141,456.86 

1,208,072.76 

.  888,825.80 

228,018.62 

806,807.82 

182.821.44 

88,728.20 

1.118,027.00 

181.944.76 

357.478.00 

667,308.43 

200,88186 


2,364 

1.1" 

612 

800 

800 

065 

1.156 

1.800 

8U 

1.522 

814 

771 

X.UI 

8.887 

1.847 

^SS 

1.887 

az2 

1.418 


278 

818 

880 

2,206 

1,817 

418 

Z4S2 

1,888 

on 

476 
1.684 

887 
1,280 


S-IB 
4.148 

7B 

i.on 

1.02 
9U 
888 
451 
870 
274 
SU 
S6< 
4. 714 
1.815 


718 

ao 

1880 

814 
1.4B0 
XtU 
1.188 


167.874 


2.8U 
1.084 
841 
7W7 
786 
666 
021 
1.804 

1.453 

514 

745 

2.184 

8,582 

1.888 

1.5417 

844 

L840 

807 

1,488 

756 


755 
•10 
2,141 
1.810 
804 
1,772 
1.212 

on 

4C8 

1,016 
«12 

tl74 
C3 
551 

1,145 

2n 

2.066 

1087 
082 
880 

1,838 
910 
886 
408 
861 
272 
SU 
644 

1641 

1.182 
861 

1.182 
702 
228 

4.847 

1.851 
2.442 
1.128 


785 


a 
u 

31 

B2 

U 

88 
• 


48 
SB 


ia776 

1.886 

6 

44 

5 

0 

0 

5 

106 

14 

8 

18 

0 

17 

4 

84 

xa 

0 

88 

2 

6 

U 

0 

57 

• 

0 

41 

0 

82 

0 

0 

8» 

0 

0 

0 

0 

21 

84 

16 

• 

17 

6 

94 

48 

8 

25 

184 

67 

0 

18 

87 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

88 

0 

22 

88 

7 

0 

14 

0 

• 

• 

14 

0 

22 

78 

88 

8 

• 

8,886 


7 

88 
2 
8 

U 

4 

128 

42 
8 

86 
0 
0 
8 
6 
• 


8 

4 

10 

78 

6 

4 

B 

10 

U 

7 

94 

282 

•4 

0 

18 

8 

84 

S 

7 

8 

7 

U 

4 

17 

B 

82 

2 

1 

17 

U 

8 

2 

8 

1 

tl 

B 

B 

2 

14 

1 

U 

1 

27 

n 

J 
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Preliminary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  year  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  PubUc  Law  89-10  title  I 

Continued  ' 


VIRGINIA— Continued 


County 


New  Kent 

Norfolk... 

Northampton 

Northumberland. 

Nottoway 

Orange 


Page. 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Kdward. 
Prince  George.. 
Prince  William. 
Princess  .\nne.. 

Pulaski... 

Rappahannock. 

Richmond 

Roanoke 

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell 

Scott. 


Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton.. 
Spotsylvania... 

Stafford 

Surry. 


Sussex 

Tazewell. 

Warren 

Washington 

W'estmoreland. 
Wise. 


Wythe 

Irork 

Alexandria  City. 

Bristol  City '..'.""'.'.. 

Buena  Vista  City 

Charlottesville  City ' 

Clilton  Forge  City 

Colonial  Heights  City 

Covington  City 

Danville  City 

Falls  Church  City 

Fredericksburg  City 

Galax  City.. .^ 

Hampton  City .. 

Harrisonburg  City 

Hopewell  City 

Lynchburg  City. 

Martinsville  City 

Newport  News  City 

Norfolk  City '".'.'.'. 

Norton  City 

Petersburg  City I. 

Portsmouth  City 

Radford  City 

Richmond  City 

Roanoke  City 

South  Norfolk  City I .['. 

Staunton  City 

Suffolk  City '.""Ill 

Virginia  Beach  City 

Waynesboro  City I. 

Williamsburgh  City '. 

Winchester  City 

South  Boston  City I""I 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$30,886.92 
327.593.42 
291. 105. 25 

09, 542. 31 
188, 362. 22 
127.868.66 
142,111.85 
129, 148. 95 
857.632.22 

58.413.09 
17!t,  880.32 

77,  937 .47 
145.312.57 
480,587.72 
202.445.37 

58,413.09 

5fi,  012.55 
265.<<7:i.fil 
187.081  .<J3 
241.654.16 
430, 97&  60 
492. 43a  37 
113,945.54 
271,900.94 
492, 75a  44 

94.421.16 

68. 815. 42 
126, 108.  27 
269,500.40 
611,176.99 

86,739.44 
503, 312. 81 
129,308.98 
599,814.44 
281,022.99 

73, 616.  SO 
194, 923. 69 
141,631.74 

32, 167. 21 

97.461.84 

27.626.17 

19,684.41 

38,408.61 

294,946.11 

21,284.77 

58.893.20 

37,128.32 

237,813.30 

51.691.59 

74.41&68 

272. 541. 09 

89, 139.  98 

551,963.71 

2,572,256.63 

74, 576.  72 

329. 193. 78 

899, 721.  66 

27.846.24 

1.664,853.15 

656.284.68 

166,117.23 

66, 674. 92 

69, 135. 50 

68, 733. 16 

38, 728. 68 

11, 522. 58 

49, 451. 08 

50,891.41 


Maximum 

amount 
authorized 


}49.28a62 
522,680.98 
464,463.46 
158,821.48 
300,335.18 
204,016.66 
226, 741. 92 
206, 059. 38 
1,368,367.06 
93, 199. 10 
287,002.16 
124,350.58 
231. 848  .ri 
766,786.02 
323,005.10 
93,199.10 
89,369.00 
424.375  0< 
298, 492 .46 
385.  5«B  .40 
687, 630. 62 
785. 681. 18 
181,802.06 
433,822.66 
786, 191. 86 
150, 650. 60 
109, 796.  20 
201, 207. 92 
429,992.56 
975. 143. 46 
138.394.28 
803.044.30 
206.314.72 
957.014.32 
448.377.04 
117,456.40 
311,004.12 
225,975.90 
51,323.34 
155,602  06 
43,918.48 
31,406.82 
61,281.60 
47a  691. 62 
33.960.22 
93, 965. 12 
59.238.88 
379,435.24 
82, 474. 82 
118, 733. 10 
434,844.02 
142,224.38 
880,667.66 
4,104,079.82 
118,968.44 
525, 234. 38 
1,435.521.48 
44,429.16 
2,656,302.02 
887, 561. 84 
285,042.92 
106, 221. 44 
lia306.88 
93, 709. 78 
61,792.28 
18,384.48 
78,900.06 
81, 196. 12 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


193 

2,047 

1,819 

822 

1,177 

799 

888 

807 

5,359 

365 

1.124 

487 

908 

3.003 

1,265 

365 

350 

1.662 

1.169 

1,510 

2,603 

3,077 

712 

1,699 

3,079 

590 

430 

788 

1.684 

3.819 

542 

3.145 

806 

3,748 

1,756 

460 

1,218 

88S 

301 

aoB 

m 

Ui 

240 

1.843 

133 

368 

232 

1,486 

323 

456 

1,730 

.W7 

3,449 

16,073 

466 

2,057 

5,622 

174 

ia403 

3,476 

1,038 

416 

432 

as? 

MS 

n 

SIS 


In  low-income 
families 


179 
1,605 
1,806 
618 
1,144 
764 
842 
798 
5,161 
348 
1,113 
462 
736 
3,003 
1,236 
339 
330 
1,271 
1,116 
1,431 
2,610 
3,050 
669 
1.607 
3,035 
644 
406 
788 
1,678 
3,«39 
C26 
3,005 
775 
3,648 
1,663 
450 
1,014 
712 
181 
524 
162 
106 
238 
1,684 
107 
286 
221 
1,217 
296 
419 
1,1S3 
828 
2,624 
13,001 
444 
1,726 
4.661 
162 
7,004 
2,708 
966 
385 
376 
138 
215 
C2 
386 
SOO 


AFDC 


4 

371 

0 

0 

15 

7 
26 

0 
26 

7 

4 
18 


10 
0 
87 
33 
32 
87 
0 
16 
46 
19 
19 
2 
0 
.    6 
155 
3 
87 
20 
85 
28 
0 
52 
104 
16 
33 
3 
3 
0 
132 
8 
61 
10 
207 
0 
27 
184 
16 
551 
2,393 
20 
282 
063 
6 
2,346 
438 
0 
16 
46 
140 
4 
16 
24 
0 


Delin- 
quent 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


WA8HINOTON 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1965-66:  (283.77] 


SUte  total. 


Adams 

Asotin 

Benton 

Chelan 

Clallam. 

Clark 

Columbia 

Cowlitz 

Douglas 

Ferry 

Franklin 

Garfield 

Grant 

Grays  Harbor 

Island 

Jefferacm 

King 

Kitsap 

Kittitas 

Klickitat 

Lewis 

Lincoln 


$9,917,702.00 


41,973.67 

45. 352. 90 

229.432.34 

143,884.31 

110,625.52 

264.113.97 

14. 406.  22 

196. 529. 25 

43,  218.  66 

11,  660.  54 

152, 954. 89 

3, 912. 80 

241,  626. 46 

256,399.10 

7a  252. 64 

42, 151. 62 

2, 28a  631. 04 

279,943.03 

81, 457. 37 

67,960.68 

180, 166. 64 

22,053.96 


$15,823,866.51 


55,763 


66, 969.  72 

72,361.35 
366.063.30 
229.569.93 
176,604.94 
421.396.45 

22.985.37 
313. 566. 85 

68.956.11 

18, 445. 06 
244,042.20 
6.242.94 
385.269.66 
407, 403. 72 
112, 069. 15 

67, 263. 49 

3, 606, 716. 70 

446,653.98 

129,966.66 

92,600.02 
287, 469. 01 

35, 187. 48 


236 
255 

1,290 
809 
622 

1,488 
81 

1,106 

243 

68 

860 

22 

1,358 

1,436 

398 

237 

12,710 

1,674 
458 
32B 

1,013 
124 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

161 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

215 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

45 
0 
0 

26 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
126 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

20 
0 
0 

30 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


Inlbsttf 
bomei 


10 
71 
11 
4 
U 

» 
I 

u 

UI 

7 

7 

1« 

0 
22 

II 
20 
« 
20 
47 
21 
27 
28 
« 
2S 
27 
22 
0 
0 
H 

u 
a 

u 
u 

29 
» 
U2 
41 
i 

a 

7 

u 
i 

127 
It 
II 
1 

a 

2S 
It 
M) 
11 

m 
n 

2 

« 
» 
I 

1,0B 
» 

72 
U 
U 

» 

a 

4 

0 
IS 


38,072 

18,727 

174 

486 

206 

29 

0 

0 

144 

102 

0 

0 

771 

420 

0 

0 

666 

209 

0 

0 

876 

164 

0 

0 

791 

624 

0 

46 

54 

28 

0 

0 

722 

254 

0 

18 

152 

73 

0 

0 

87 

23 

0 

0 

608 

247 

0 

11 

30 

0 

0 

0 

856 

477 

0 

0 

849 

612 

0 

0 

366 

37 

0 

0 

1«S 

60 

0 

0 

7,467 

4,060 

76 

172 

1.106 

364 

0 

0 

289 

120 

0 

0 

234 

71 

0 

0 

741 

318 

0 

0 

120 

3 

0 

0 

l.» 


1 
I 

N 
41 

a 

U( 

4 

Ul 

u 
i 

» 
1 

a 
n 
I 

% 
m 
m 
• 
11 

M 
1 


December  1,  1967 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


34641 


Pre^minary  county  aggregate  maximum  basic  grants  for  fiscal  yea  r  1968  under  Public  Law  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I— 

C<MitinDed 


WASHINGTON— Continued 


County 


Msson 

Otanogan 

Pirific 

Paid  Oreille 

Pierce       

Sao  Juan.. 

Sksgit 

Skamania. 

Snohomish 

Spokane 

Stevens- 

Thureton 

Wahkiakum 

Walla  Walla 

Whatcom 

Whitman 

VaUma 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


$49,265.70 
164,733.44 

76,299.69 

82, 191. 67 
1.013. 502.  «5 

10,187.71 
167,223.40 

2a  453. 27 
609,863.17 
066,639.35 
122,18&06 
242,06a  01 

11,738.40 
171,096.06 
261,268.30 

43,396.60 
1,226,129.11 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


Children  aged  6  to  17  yean 


Eligible  total 


$78,604.20 

246,879.90 

121, 737. 33 

51,362.37 

1,617,205.23 

16, 174. 89 

25a85Z«6 

32,633.55 

973, 047. 33 

1,542.289.95 

194,949.99 

386, 2ia  97 

18,728.82 

272,986l74 

416, 858. 13 

69.239.88 

1.956.3ia38 


277 
870 
429 
181 

5,600 

67 

884 

115 

3,429 

5,435 
687 

1,381 

66 

962 

1,469 
244 

6,894 


In  low-inoome 
families 


TOS 

834 

133 

3,681 

62 

601 

48 

1,879 

2,644 

546 

719  I 

45 

<n 

885 

205 
3,482 


AFDC 

Delin- 

Ne- 

quent 

glected 

IS 

0 

0 

117 

0 

0 

83 

0 

0 

41 

0 

0 

1,754 

0 

53 

2 

0 

0 

249 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

t243 

0 

25 

2,361 

83 

121 

119 

0 

0 

645 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

888 

0 

18 

520 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

3,140 

16 

22 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
[Formula  rate:  ^  State  or  National  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  for  1065-66:  $255.34) 


State  total. 


Bvbour... 
Berkeley... 

Boone 

Braiton 

Brooke 

CabeU , 

Calhoun.... 

Clay 

Doddridge. 

Favette 

GUmt-T 

Grant. 


Greenbrier.. 
Hanpshire. 

Hancock 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefltrson 

Kanawha... 

Lewis. 

Lincoln. 

Logan. 


$18,173,513,00  1      $28,996,155.06 


McDowell 

Marion 

Ma^ball 

Maton 

U«Rer. 


Mineral. 
Mingo. 


Monongalia. 

Monroe 

Morgan 

Kicholas 

Ohio. 


Pendleton.. 
Pleasants... 
Pocahontas. 

Preston 

Pwnam. 

Baleigh 

Bandolph... 

Ritchie 

Roane 

Summers 

Taylor 

Tocker 

&* 

Cpshur 

■Wayne 

Webster, 
"■fizel... 
Win.. 

"■ood.  ."".; 

Wyoming 


220,971.54 

182.354.14 

40a409.74 

324.232.67 

81.458.26 

537.40a44 

188,275.47 

265.979.61 

66.414.88 

898. 441 .35 

141.7r<1.78 

120.  S27  Xt> 

473.386.09 

141.951.81 

67.215.06 

130.269.30 

478.347.21 

166.117.23 

130.109.34 

1, 576, 193 .25 

176. 519.  56 

466.344.52 

870. 755. 15 

1.288,444.28 

360,400.77 

135, 23a  31 

240, 213. 84 

706.078.24 

176. 519. 56 

795,058.19 

323,432.49 

227,250.93 

80,017.93 

351.438.76 

260.698.43 

111.224.93 

50,053.23 

liaS8178 

207,666.71 

196,604.51 

1,077,20L42 

202, 225. «) 

122, 747. 61 

206,286.23 

276.862.06 

178.439.99 

103. 543. 21 

96.34L60 

2ia  927. 27 

651. 163. 52 

300.  227.  29 

156. 034.  97 

49.611.12 

295,426.21 

498.  991.  83 


366,923.58 

243, 083. 68 

638, 86a  68 

517,318.84 

129,968.06 

857.431.72 

252.531.26 

424.375.08 

105.966.10 

1.433.478.76 

226, 231 .24 

l!r2. 781 .70 

755.295.72 

226.486.58 

107.242.80 

207.846.76 

763,211.26 

265.042  lO 

208.808.12 

2.  514. 843 .66 

281,640.02 

744,080.76 

1,389,304.94 

2,023,824.84 

575,025.68 

215, 762. 30 

383,285.34 

1, 126, 560. 08 

281,640.02 

1,288,529.12 

516.042.14 

362.582.80 

127, 67a  OO 

660,726.64 

415,948.86 

177,461.30 

94,230.46 

176.439.94 

474.932.40 

316. 876. 94 

1, 718. 693.  54 

466.250.84 

195. 845. 78 

329. 133.  26 

441.738.20 

281704.10 

166,20198 

153. 711 68 

336.538.12 

879.39a  96 

479.  017.  84 

248.956.50 

79.  IS-1. 40 

471.357.64 

796,15a  12 


113,559 


1,437 

952 
2,502 
2.026 

500 
3.366 

969 
1.662 

415 
5.614 

886 

755 
2.958 

887 

420 

814 
2.989 
1.038 

818 
9.t49 
1.103 
2,914 
5,441 
7.028 
2,252 

845 
1,501 
4,412 
1.103 
4,086 
2,021 
1,420 

600 
2.106 
1,620 

605 
810 

801 
1,860 
1,241 
6,731 
1.826 

767 

1.280 

1,730 

1.1IS 

647 

602 

1,318 

8.444 

1.876 

975 

310 

1.846 

3.118 


106,406 


1,358 

879 
2,351 
1,854 

453 
2,936 

005 
1.513 

385 
5.306 

776 

733 
2.769 

873 

3m 

2.760 

964 

786 

8.795 

087 

2.833 

5,132 

7,748 

2,102 

754 

1.411 

4.220 

1,012 

4,842 

1.040 

1.881 

463 

2,006 

1,477 

626 

381 

6S3 

1.816 

1.149 

6.489 

1,667 

724 

1,172 

1.675 

LlOO 

608 

560 

1.183 

3,306 

1.750 

848 

203 

1.641 

3.060 


4,476 


65 
19 

lU 

116 
40 

125 
71 

146 
0 

336 
85 
10 

101 

4 

0 

14 

84 

63 

0 

742 
80 
58 

282 

144 
89 
46 
21 

141 

42 

106 

14 

44 
8 

87 

12 

64 
0 

31 
0 

68 
120 
120 

30 

07 

126 

0 

11 

10 
112 
102 
107 

06 
6 

45 

26 


WISCONSIN 
[Fonnula  rate;  H  State  or  Naticmal  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  br  1965-86:  $376.12] 


25 


State  total 

Adams 

.ishland...""."^ 
Barron.. 

Bayfield... "IIi; 
Brown... 

Boflalo       

Bnm«tt.'.l"IIir; 

Cabunet 

ChlppewaJlIIII! 


$14. 223. 27a  00 


51340.79 
75. 107. 98 

174.271.27 
77,703.87 

279,837.78 

102,278.87 
99.338.36 
66,417.51 

2ia44a78 


$22,603.47144 


82,187 


86.701.66 
119.836.08 
278,062.84 
123,977.88 
446,486.04 
183,186.92 
158,492.88 

9a  015. 12 
335,761.92 


314 
434 

1.007 
480 

1,617 

an 

674 

816 

1.216 


602 


58.446 

18.308 

183 

502 

278 

35 

0 

0 

312 

51 

0 

0 

866 

107 

0 

0 

896 

87 

0 

0 

1.0S6 

820 

76 

82 

610 

60 

0 

0 

818 

80 

0 

0 

280 

17 

0 

0 

1.009 

140 

0 

0 

In  faster 
homes 


13 

7 

8U 

8 

84 

7 

282 

226 

22 

07 

18 

87 

106 

U 

284 


2.060 


0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

68 

0 

0 

16 

25 

86 

186 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

78 

0 

0 

Si 

0 

0 

u 

0 

48 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

30 

80 

0 

0 

28 

0 

95 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

K 

0 

75 

2a 

0 

0 

86 

0 

0 

28 

0 

0 

« 

0 

0 

M* 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

46 

0 

40 

30 

0 

0 

U 

0 

38 

U 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

88 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

81 

0 

104 

86 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

36 

0 

26 

06 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

38 

0 

0 

84 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

81 

0 

0 

11 

0 

SO 

110 

0 

0 

38 

1848 


1 
71 
44 
M 

104 

81 


34642 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


December  i,  ig^j 

Preliminary  county  aggregate  mawimum  ioHo  grant,  for  fUcal  year  1968  under  PubUo  Lau,  874,  title  II,  or  Public  Lav,  i 

Continued 


89-10,  title  I~ 


WISCONSIN— Continued 


County 


Claik 

Columbia. 

Crawford 

Dane 

Dodge 

Door ■; 

Douglas 

Dunn '.„. 

Eau  Claire lllllll'.'.'.'." 

Florence 

Fond  du  Lac  ' 

Forest 

Grant "I 

Oreen "       

Oreen  Lake 

Iowa I 

Iron IIIIIII" "" 

Jackson III" 

JeSerson lllllll 

Juneau " 

Kenosha 1111111 " 

Kewaunee I." 

La  Crosse . 

Lafayette 

Langlade 

Lincoln 

Manitowoc I 

Marathon HI 

Marinette ..Ill 

Marquette I'" 

Milwaukee ...l 

Monroe llllll 

Oconto llllll 

Oneida lllllll 

Outagamie ; "" 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk lllllll 

Portage 

Price ::: 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock :::::::: 

Rusk... 

8t.  Croh 

Sauk l.llll 

Sawyer 

Shawano lllllllll' 

Sheboygan 

Taylor IIIIIIIII 

Trempealeau . H 

Vernon 

VUas 

Walworth IIIIIIIIIIII 

Washburn "H 

Washington "1111 

Waukesha 111111111"" 

Waupaca Hill 

Wanshala "I 

Winnebago 

Wood """"II 

Menominee 


Ratably 
reduced 
amount 


Maximum 

amount 

authorized 


$185,38167 
lfiS,7S3.87 
146,024.16 
616,786.31 
209,066.30 
1I0,06&07 
173, 026. 16 
168,906.41 
202, 133. 91 

26,132.04 
271,877.03 

80,706.54 
2S5,«S2.35 

92,240.90 

43,784.14 
158,340.76 

20,07194 
152,811.85 

158,  ees.  88 

112, 14Z  78 
237.438.12 

66,106.86 
271,530.91 
119,930.48 
123,218.61 

83,971.60 
190,192.78 
341,100.97 
201,960.86 

48,802.88 

3, 090, 502. 82 

154,715.51 

167, 175. 82 

88, 779. 70 
231,207.96 

65,243.56 

48, 629. 82 

81,68126 
149,869.83 
183,270.38 
102, 451 .43 
403,575.57 
152.638.79 
293.855.63 
122,007.20 
137,928.70 
196,  422 .93 
110.585.24 
196,942.11 
191,677.26 
149,869.83 
161,637.90 
232,246.32 
41130.26 
183,789.56 
78,396.11 
91,029.48 
253,878.80 
155.061.63 
86.876.06 
198. 672 .71 
175,482.69 
59.359.53 


1311,739.48 
248,608.00 
231,388.66 
961091.68 
333,552.96 
176,612.32 
277,500.60 
260,493.12 
322,508.16 
41, 691 12 
433.78152 
80,903.16 
472, 166. 20 
147, 171. 96 
66,858.36 
252, 649. 80 
32,029.92 
243,813.96 
253,202.04 
178,925.76 
378,83flL64 
106,477.84 
433,232L28 
191,361.16 
196,597.44 
149,933.16 
303,455.88 
541232.62 
322,232.04 
77,865.84 
1930,950.96 
246, 851. 28 
266, 731. 92 
141, 649. 56 
368,896.32 
104,097.24 
77,589.72 
130,328.64 
239,119.92 
292,  41 1 .08 
163,463.04 
643,911.84 
243,537.84 
468, 861 .76 
194,664.60 
220, 067 .64 
313,396.20 
176,440.68 
311 224 .66 
306,664.84 
239,119.92 
267,896.08 
370,653.04 
70,410.60 
293.239.44 
126.082.36 
145,239.12 
405,068.04 
247,403.62 
138,612.24 
316.985.76 
279,985.68 
94,709.16 


Children  aged  5  to  17  years 


Eligible  total 


1,129 
900 
838 

3,564 
1,206 

636 
1.006 

976 
1.168 

151 
1,671 

293 
1.710 

m 
•u 

IM 

an 
m 

648 
1,372 
382 
1.660 
603 
712 
643 

1.000 

1,071 

1.167 
282 

17,858 
804 
006 
513 

1,336 
377 
281 
472 
866 

1,069 
692 

2,332 
882 

1,608 
705 
797 

1,136 
639 

1,138 

1,107 
866 
934 

1,342 
2» 

1,062 
463 
S26 

1.467 
896 
602 

1,148 

1.014 
343 


In  low-income 
families 


967 
749 
747 
1.963 
064 
571 

oao 

86> 

70S 

08 

1,268 

202 

1,506 

610 

2M 

8(0 

01 

718 

810 

6<3 

766 

302 

1.065 
647 
628 
422 
845 

1,621 
843 
242 

8,354 
747 
880 
314 
072 
205 
220 
406 
606 
082 
S33 

1,264 
804 

1.110 
660 
727 
990 
421 
976 
836 
785 
794 

1.214 
203 
809 
366 
406 

1,065 
717 
460 
724 
832 
222 


AFDC 


»9 
80 
1,207 
176 
50 
278 
84 
200 
26 
220 
72 
170 
2 
16 
42 
11 
100 
68 
62 
472 
16 
201 
36 
64 
76 
200 
266 
274 
36 
7,878 
106 
45 
137 
205 
67 
32 
40 
113 
76 
41 
866 
63 
504 
100 
46 
120 
146 
68 
210 
58 
121 
61 
43 
201 
64 
99 
193 
130 
30 
282 
131 
71 


Delin- 
quent 


WYOMING 
[Formula  rate:  H  State  or  National  average  current  eipenditure  per  pupU  for  1965-66:  $276.88] 


State  total. 


Albany 

Bie  Horn HH 

CampbelL I....  " 

Carbon Ill" 

Converse. 

Crook IIII 

Fremont... 

Goshen II  III 

Hot  Springs IIIII 

Johnson " 

Laramie ...IIIIIII! 

Lincoln IIIIIII 

Natrona IIIIIII  ' 

Niobrara ' 

Park 

Platte III'I 

Sheridan...... 

Sublette lllllllllll' 

Sweetwater 

Teton 

Uinta 

Washakie I 

Weston III 

Yellowstone  National  Park  parti 


$1,266,011.00 


$1,899,673.68 


National  total. 


63,126.98 
61,66101 
17. 403. 66 
68, 611 66 
31,876.19 
32,069.38 

167, 441. 58 
64, 485. 16 
15, 754. 90 
21 181. 93 

160, 687. 60 
61,661.41 

162,861.66 
11472.52 
65,584.34 
41, 219.  21 
64,668.35 
8.060.64 
50. 012. 64 
18. 136. 45 
27,113.08 
46,531.90 
18,602.84 
0 

1.106,610,100.00 


80,286.20 
93, 031. 68 
26,303.60 

105, 211 40 
48, 177. 12 
48.454.00 

253.068.32 
97, 461. 76 
23,811.68 
36,648.16 

227,606.36 
78, 06a  16 

246,14&32 
21,873.62 
99,123.04 
62,286.00 
97,738.64 
12,182L72 
76,886.24 
27.4n.l2 
40,078.24 
70,327.62 
27,06188 
0 

1, 784, 601, 427.  20 


6,861 


290 
336 

95 
380 
174 
176 
014 
352 

86 
132 
822 
282 
889 

79 
368 
225 
363 

44 
273 

90 

148 

264 

101 

0 


6,408 


1,242 


6,377,731 


208 

60 

313 

21 

71 

23 

280 

85 

128 

25 

168 

7 

706 

87 

264 

28 

70 

7 

127 

3 

462 

346 

278 

0 

600 

261 

70 

6 

274 

78 

216 

10 

288 

63 

» 

0 

100 

«7 

•2 

« 

118 

7 

214 

85 

80 

12 

0 

0 

1048,140 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
107 
0 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Ne- 
glected 


1,211,662         13,882         66,391 


20 
0 
0 
17 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
06 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

143 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

40 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

81 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


112 


In  foster 
homes 


25 

a 

11 

2(7 

7$ 

( 

101 

» 
74 
27 
• 
1» 
S 

u 

14 
14 
U 

« 

N 

a 

U4 
6 

«7 
10 
ID 

a 

M 

at 

4 

a 

41 

a 

m 
u 
» 
u 

SI 

» 
u 
1« 
li 

M 
M 
M 
» 

n 

H 

a 
a 
It 

(7 

« 
e 
s 
n 
la 

40 

a 

142 

a 

so 


148,  W 
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Tbe  tables  whlcb  lollaw  Kt  forth  u  tmdetstood  rtitmnt  statistical  Informatlan  conoeRiliig  the  vaitons  titles  at  wa  ma  as  reported: 

DEPARTMOtr  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE,  OFnCE  OF  EDUCATION 
TABU  I— OXHENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  19(7 

put.  7(191 


New  oblicational  auttwrity 


i9e< 


19G9 


1970 


1971 


Hk  l-AMendments  to  the  Eienentvy  and  Secondary  EdiicaliDa  Act  ef  19S5.  and  related  ancad- 


Pt  A.  title  I— AssRtance  fof  education  o(  diMreo  ot  kw-ncooe  families 

Special  Jncentive  pintj 

R.  6.  title  II— Sdwol  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instrwiioflal  auleriaisl 

r.C.  tm«  III— Supptementary  educational  eenten  and  services 

ft  0.  title  V: 

Pt  A.— Strengthenini  State  deparbnenb  of  edscaliee 

Pt  B— Coaprebensive  educational  pianni^ 

R  L  trtJe  VI— Education  of  handcapped  diildrea: 

Rejional  resource  centers 

Centers  and  services  for  deif-btind  childria. I.I.IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Secnirtment  ot  personnel  and  information I. ..I. Ill 

iBstnictional  oMdia  procrams 

Grants  to  States 

PI  F.  btle  VIII— Oisaeaiiiiation  of  inlofaatiea 

m  ll-federally  affected  areas:  Pt  A— School  canttradiea  (P«Wic  Law  819 

■Mitaaaeeand  operations  (Public  Law  (74) 

Tit  V—ExteassB  of  adult  educaton  programs 

TlkVI— Demonstration  protects  and  study  for  sdwol  bassife^ 

TfcVIl — Biiingual  education 

Tk  VI 1 1— Dropout  prevention  projecb II 


$50,000,000 


>65,oao,ooo 

15,000,000 

7,500.000 

1.000.000 

l.OOO.OQO 

13.000,000 


•  3.500,000 

•62.000.000 
>  15.(84.000 


Total. 


15.000.000 

o 

243,884.000 


$2,725,959,099 

50,000,000 

180.250,000 

540.750.000 

80,000,000 
20,000,000 

8.000.000 

3.000.000 

1.000.000 

'8.000.000 

180, 250.  OH 

3,700.010 

'06.000,000 

•386.223.000 

70,000.000 

1.000.000 

30,000.000 

^30. 000. 000 

4. 384. 132. 699 


$2,862,175,945 

50.000.000 

206,000.000 

566.500.000 

80.000,000 
20,000,000 

10,000,000 
7,000,000 
1,000,000 

>iQ.oao.ooo 

206,000,000 

4,000.000 

'  66. 000. 000 

•421.723.000 

80.000,000 

(•> 
40.000.000 
30.000,000 

4.660.398.945 


$3,005,201,677 

S0i.000.a00 

231.750.000 

S12.2S0.00e 

85,000,000 
20,000.000 

12,000.000 

9.001^000 

1.000,000 

MO,  000. 000 

Z31.7S0.0a0 

4.200^000 

•64,000.000 

•456.723.000 

90,000.000 

Mlaoot'on" 

30.000,000 
4.932,874.677 


i  laoiiides  $50,000,000  CHrrentfy  auttwrized. 
ilKMes  $5,000,000  currently  autliorized. 
1  laMes  r.000,000  currently  authoritad. 
'  '  E  $2,090,000  carrentty  aiittiorized. 


•  Eidndes  amounts  csrrentiy  authorized. 

•  Total  of  $1,000,000  authorized  tor  both  fetal  years. 

'  Total  oi  $30,000,000  authorized  tor  both  fiscal  yean. 


I  yean. 


TABU  II— INCREASES  OVER  CURRENT  1968  AUTHORIZATIONS 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

IH.R.  7819) 


New  oMigational  authority 


1968 


196S 


1970 


im 


nk  l-Amendnients  to  the  EiemenUry  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  and  related  amendmeob: 

PartA— Title  I.  "Assistance  of  EducatiOfl  of  Children  of  Low-Income  Families" $140,348,896 

Specal  incentive  graets $50,000,000  50.000.000 

fartB— Title  II.  "ScJiool  Library  Resoeicet,  Textbooks,  and  Other  iBstructwnal  Materials".. III. 1. 1  .  25  750.000 

Pan  C— Title  III,  "Supplementary  Edncational  Centers,  and  Services" 25*750.000 

rartO—rrtleV.  parte.  "Stren(t>ienia|  State  Departments  of  Educatioa"... is.666.666  30!000,000 

rart  8.  "Ceapreheosive  Edacatnnal  Ptannini" 15  000.000  20.000.000 

Part  E-TrtJe  VI.  "Education  of  Handicapped  ChiWiwi":                                                             ""  ^u.««,»»« 

Refional  resource  centers 7,500.000  8,000.000 

Centers  and  services  lor  deaf-Wind  diidrea l'oOOlOBO  3.000.000 

Recraitment  at  personnel  and  inlormatiofl 1  OIL  000  1000.000 

Inslnictionalmedia  programs 3lon.«B  31600.000 

Grants  to  Stales aJTSfOOO 

Part  F— rrtle  Vtl,  "Disteaiinatiofl  of  laformation" i  s66.o66  L700.000 

Ifcll-Federalty  Affected  Areas";  Part  A—  "Scheol  CuMsUsUlon" (Peblfc  Law 81^„ 62l000,000  (SlooaLOOO 

tbintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874) 15,884.000  386.223.000 

Tite  >—  Litension  of  Adult  Education  Programs" lO  OOUOOO 

I*  VI- Demonstration  Projects  and  Study  for  School  Bos Si*ety" II...    .". I'OOO'OOO 

2!i';!r.?,v'""*"i'i^""!?""«i;:^;.- iiooolobo  "  solooolooo 

ifcVIII—  Dropout  PreventOB  Prsieds  (i)  30.000.000 

T»«»' 186.884.000  857.521.896 


$276,565,142 
Sa  000. 000 
51.500.000 

si.soaooo 

30.000.000 
20.000,000 

10.000,000 
7,000.000 
1.000,000 
5,000.000 

51.500.000 
2.000,000 

66,000.000 
421.723.000 

20,000.000 


$419,590,874 
50,000.081 
77.250,081 
77.250,000 
35,000,000 
20,000,000 

12.000.000 
9.000.HI 
1,000.  Ml 
5.000.0M 

77.250.000 
2,200.000 

64.000.000 
456.723.000 

30,000,000 


40.000.000 
30.000.000 

1.133.788.142 


40.000.000 
30.000,000 


1.406.263,874 


'Dl.yXiXO  shown  under  hscal  year  I9E9  avaitabie  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1968  also. 

TABU  lll-A.— TOTAL  ESTIMATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PUBUC  LAW  89-10.  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED,  PART  A  OF  TITU  I.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
TITU  I  (PUBUC  LAW  (»-I0),  TOTAL  GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ($3,000  PES  ANNUM— $150,000) 


Tolil  aothonza- 

Moos,  tacal  year 

1968 


Total  I 
thMs,  title  I, 

^■uted 
pcof  ran  grantl ' 


UnitMi  States  and  OHttyim  areas....  $2,589,932,402  $2,563,067,584 

KSMes  and  the  District  of  CelunbU 2,520.648.507  2.494.469.668 

*^»»«* 91.295.812  90,391,893 

*<»*» 3.683,158  3,489,158 

Jf^Bw 18.702.858  18,517,681 

*f*ina* 57,098.115  56.532.787 

J*^"* 157.390.476  155.832.154 

?*«do 18,981,071  18.793,140 

S™**""*- 17.0B.633  16,920,429 

0^™ 5.008.573  4.(58.573 

2^2? 72.983,575  72.281.965 

£»«a 99,576^511  98.590.605 

^y 5.619.5K  5,469.595 

S**» 7.316,883  7.166.883 

"2?" 93.802.205  92.873.470 

•*»«» 37.405.186  37.035.333 

'•« 33.67S.462  33.342.0tt 

i?y. 22.220.588  22.000.582 

«ertacky 74.010.763  73.Z77.183 

!*«»»» 82,418.346  81.602,323 

t!* - 10.314,240  10.244,240 

■■nnand 29.S79.0S6  29.2K.1M 

>(c  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$26,864.818 

26.178.839 

903.919 
150.000 
185.177 
565.328 
1.558.322 
187.931 
169.204 
150.000 
722.610 

150.000 

15a  000 

S2S.735 
370,353 
333.420 
22IL006 
732.780 
816.023 
150.000 
292.862 


50  itotat.  DMikt  e> 

Minaeseialllllll 

"^f«^ 

iHSUun 

Nebraskal-'.Hir. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshiic.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexicp 

NewYort 

Neilh  Caielina... 

NerthC 

Ohio.. 

OUahei 

Otefoa. 

Pennsyl 

Rhodel 

Soetb  Camliai 

South  Dakete.. 

T 

Ti 


Total  Mlheite- 

Telal  aethorsa- 

tions.  facal  year 

tioBS,  tiUa  1. 

1968 

CStBHted 

prvfiiB  gmrts ' 

$36,449,441 

$36,088.SS 

71.902.600 

71.190.03 

45.5^,602 

45.147.131 

88,242.870 

87.369.178 

55,842. 680 

55.2a.7S 

8. 016. 134 

7. 06. 134 

16.975.753 

16.8(7.676 

2.(27.023 

L,  877.023 

3.957.S30 

3.807.630 

41.855.410 

49.361.792 

17,435.862 

17.263.230 

245.495.088 

243.064.444 

129.329.157 

128.048.670 

11. 429.  m 

11.279.900 

74.544.403 

73.n&.241 

39. 233.838 

38.8*5.384 

16.S57.84S 

16.393.906 

104.281,017 

103.248.611 

7.9n.oa 

7.449.048 

77.895.412 

77.124,170 

13.S6S^8U 

1X415.818 

C7.8K.97S 

87. 016.8V 

110.441,30 

178,  B4, 758 

$360. 8K 

71U907 
451,471 
873.02 
552.01 
150.01 
168.177 
150.00 
150.00 

483.  as 

17Z.6S 
2.40.644 
1.20.40 
150.01 
731IC2 
30.4S4 

ici.m 

UB2.40 
1SL80 
771,242 
ISB.0O 
OOLIO 

1, 786.50 
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TABLE  .M-A.-TOTAL  ESTIMATED  AUTHOR.ZAT.ONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  UW  S9-.0.  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED.  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I.  FISCAL  YEAR  196,^Co„l  S 
T'Tin  (PUBLIC  LAW  89-10),  TOTAL  GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  (».000  PER  ANNUM-,150,000)  ^'^'^ConUnu., 


Total  authoriza-    Total  authoriza- 
tioM  fecal  year     tions,  title  I,     Administration 
1968  estimated  amounto  >  > 

program  grants  > 


50  States,  Dirtrict  of  Columbia— Con. 

Utah 

Vermont '.V.'..'. 

Virginia "." 

Washington ""I.  "^11^  I! 

West  Virginia '...'.'.... 


W.  538. 352 
4.652,154 
72,249,610 
23, 830, 283 
40, 469. 406 


16, 388, 352 
4,502.154 
71,534,267 
23,  594, 340 
40,068,719 


$150,000 
150.000 
715,343 
235, 943 
400.687 


'  Total  of  estimated  authorizations  for  county  local  educational 
programs. 


Total  authoriza-    Total  authoriza- 
tions, fiscal  year     tions,  title  I 
1968  estimated  ' 

program  grants  > 


50  State*,  Olatrict  of  Columbia— Coa. 

"'"O"''" $36,054,877 

Wyoming                3.264,347 

District  of  Columbia 10,776,969 


$35,697,898 

3,114,347 

10,626,969 


Outlying  areas. 


69,283,895  68,597,916 


agencies  and  for  State  age.icy 


AdmlnistntlH 
amounts  1 1 


$35(,97J 
150,000 
150,000 


1  percent  of  total  authorizations  of  $150,000,  whichever  is  higher.  The  administration  amZIH" 
outlying  areas  is  estimated  at  1  percent  of  grant  amount,  without  regard  to  minimum    ^""•' 
TABLE  III-B.-ESTIMATEO  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10,  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED,  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I    FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
TOTAL  AUTHORIZATIONS,  TITLE  I  (PUBLIC  LAW  89-10),  GRANTS  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM-$150,000) 


Estimated  total 
authorizations 


Estimated  author-  Estimated  author- 
izations, county  izations,  State 
local  educational  agency  programs  > 
agencies  > 


United  States  and  outlying 
areas $2,563,067,584 

50  States  and  the  District  of 

'^'"'"''ia 2,494,469.668 

^["bama 90,391,893 

A'aslta 3,489,158 

*"""a 18,517,681 

*'^?""s -. 56.532.787 

Oa  ''ofnia 155. 832, 154 

Colorado.     18,793,140 

Connecticut j$  920  429 

Delaware <  858!  573 

JlofKia 72,260,965 

S«>f»'.a 98,590,605 

"awa" 5,469.595 

'■^aho 7.166.883 

"•n"" 92,873,470 

'"•''a'la 37,035,333 

'0*" - 33,342.042 

JanMs. 22,000.582 

Kentucky 73,277,983 

liO".*^" 81, 602, 323 

IJaine-.  10,244,240 

niaryland 29  286  194 

Massachusetts H  36,' 088,' 555 

U'^'"**" 71,190,693 

Minnesota. 45  147  131 

Mississippi g7  369  173 


$2,414,513,071 

89,546,972 

3,478,179 

16,960,933 

55,674,589 

147,425.171 

16,904,955 

15.711,416 

4, 373, 535 

65,711,749 

97,676,232 

5,265,333 

6,537,215 

91,564,070 

35,640,376 

32,809,147 

21.106.258 

72.875.823 

80. 407, 332 

10,024,648 

28, 383, 293 

34,571,772 

67,484,327 

43,975,612 

86, 533, 705 


$79,956,597 

844,921 

10.979 

1, 556, 748 

858, 198 

8,406,983 

1,888,185 

1,209,013 

485,038 

6,549,216 

914.373 

204,262 

629,668 

1,309,400 

1.394,957 

532,895 

894,324 

402,160 

1,194,991 

219,592 

902,901 

1,516,783 

3,706,366 

1,171,519 

835,473 


Estimated  total 
authorizations 


Estimated  author- 
izations, county 
local  educational 
agencies  > 


Estimated  autNx- 

izations.  State 

agency  progrimsi 


50  States,  District  of  Columbia— Cofl. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska I." 

Nevada [. 

New  Hampshire " 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota " 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon " 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah :::: 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia I. 

Wisconsin 

Wjfoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 


$55,289,792 

7,896,134 

16, 807, 676 

1,877,023 

3,807,630 

49,361,792 

17,263,230 

243,064,444 

128,048,670 
11,279,900 
73,816,241 
38,845,384 
16,393,906 

103,248,611 
7,449,048 
77, 124, 170 
13,415,818 
87,016,807 

178,654,759 

6,388,352 

4,502.154 

71,534,267 

23,594,340 

40,068,719 

35.697,898 

3,114,347 

10,626,969 


$53,942,618 

7,201,936 

16,435,725 

1,792,129 

3,661.831 

46,491.247 

16,394,615 

237, 046, 879 

125,879,301 
10,851,950 
72, 122, 315 
37,915,181 
14,808.156 

100,584,733 
7,236,047 
76, 154, 389 
13.245,507 
86,188,740 

166,683,399 

5,925,165 

4,216,940 

70, 480, 479 

21,343,761 

39,760,779 

34,686.747 

2.729,206 

10,090.654 


$1,347,174 
694,  IN 
371.951 
M.»4 
145,7)9 

2.S70,MS 
«I,CI5 

S,017,StS 

2,1(9,30 
427,950 

1,693,925 
930,  »)3 

1.515.750 

2,Gi3.RI 
213.001 
9S9.7tl 
170,311 
121,067 
11,97L3(0 
463,197 
285,214 

1,053,7a 

2.250,579 
307, 9U 

1.011,151 
315.141 
538.315 


68.597.916 


coinw  Stal  of  esfima^^ri  S  .„  ?7  ^^\^1"  ^^  ""-,"""1'°"'  '""tational  agencies  based  on  the 
0959?  in  f,mH^.r  .S  '°  ''  population  in  families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  per  annum 
li«7^^'«t>mMirf  s'^'I^7"''""  "'  T°l^  '^'"  *^'°°°  P"  annum  from  AFDC  payments  (January 
lM2:n^uJ^i:V°y  ^"V'J^  ''*"''  population  in  institutions  for  neglected  or  delinauent 
17  MDulitTon^  hffnV  r,?n^,!|"i"*  'V  I"*  r^'"  <"  '  «'"'  '0  '  State  agenly,  and  estima  e3  5  ?o 
of  fM,.i  »  1  *  '"PPo^e'^  '"  'oster  homes  with  public  funds  (January  1967)  and  50  percent 
of  the  State  or  national  average  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  1965^, 


Tn^a'sfaWs)'  *'"'"■  *"*''°""'""'  ""'"O  »o  ««""*«  Ineligible  counties  (26  children  in  4  countiH 
'  Total  of  estimated  authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1%8  based  on  estimated  mieralorv  diildren 
SDeT,'?pH'i'^„',*V""*";"  *°"'*?  <."^-  '««^>'  "'i'^aled  ADA  in  State-supSorSttte! 
?m/.  .«7r"'H'L''"l''"  l"!:*"^'*  'lel""l''ents  (May  1%7),  dependent  and  neilectrt  chiWnw 
(May  1967),  and  handicapped  children,  1&65-66  and  50  percent  State  or  national  aveiaieMmS 
expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  1965^,  whichever  sgrea?e   *""*"^"*^ 


TABLE  III-C.-ESTIMATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10,  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  ALLOTMENTS-GRANTS  TO  STATE  AGENCIES  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM) 


r,,:„,,,^  «         .  •  Amounts  Amounts 

Estimated  Amounts  Amounts  for  for 

•o'al  for  (or  handi-  dependent 

amounts,  migratory  juvenile  capped  and 

State  children  delinquents      children  neglected 

agency  ( FT  E  1965-  (May  (1965-  children 

programs  66)1  1967)  >  66)2  (May 

■ . . 1967) 

50  States  and  the 
District  of  Colum- 

"" ^9.956.597  $43,798,850  $10,149,843  $24,746,993  $1,260,911 

Sjfs\%"" 8«.921  «5,652  174,653  244.616  ~0 

{J'~" 10,979  0  10  979  0  n 

I'^O"' 1,556,748  1,168,201  165  606  222  941  0 

*:^ansas 858,198  379  435  32  011  346'752  5 

^.•I'Z' ?'J2I''"  6.628949  894  740  883'294  0 

S'""'^.'?--.- 1,888,185  1.148,790  116  638  593  274  29  483 

ConnecticuL 1.209,013  343  617  lllln  728372  jI'tTT 

Delaware '485  038  182  047  67  7  6  235275  '   'o 

^^^^-J?- 6.549,216  5.454573  405  480  689'l63  0 

"a*aii 204.262  0  22  337  181  97S  n 

f-aho. 629668  512.723  47493  69452  0 

'IJ^« 1.309.400  415  907  351682  462  3M  79  503 

""'ana —      1.394.957  340  146  139  M4  mtu  110'?n4 

lo'^a 532.895  42  642  81709  ^'ool  85SW 

^"ja, 894  324  472  718  83  283  338'^  '  "o 

,'<*".«M<*y 402.160  186  398  41365  174' 397  0 

Mal^rand.:::::::::;::::::     ^'-^  iJ-fiJ  ^.f]^  i^^o  8 

Ma«achuseth l      l.Me^M  "Im*  22  ' 037  1  1  f'SM  0 

Xl^^'ian 3.706366  2,191334  SOsiSK  12  l' 650  0 

U^n.esota- 1,171.519  175  671  217307  778541  0 

•J^WPP" 835.473  579622  137  373  118478  n 

"'««'" I,347;i74  418:247  205;549  mlvl  0 


Estimated 

total 

amounb, 

State 

agency 

programs 


Amounts 

for 

migratory 

children 

(FTE.  1965- 

66)  > 


Amounb 

for 

juvenile 

delinquents 

(May 

1967) J 


Amounts 

Amounts 

for 

tor 

handi- 

capped 
children 

and 

negltctid 

(1965- 

dtlMrM 

66)' 

,W? 

50  States  and  tha 
District  of  Colum- 
bia— Continuad 

Montana $694,198 

Nebraska 371.951 

Nevada 84,894 

New  Hampshire 145  799 

NewJersey 2.870.545 

New  MexKO 868,615 

New  York 6,017,565 

North  Carolina 2  169  369 

North  Dakota 427' 950 

Ohio- 1,693,926 

Oklahoma 930  203 

Oregon...   1,585,750 

Pennsylvania 2,663  878 

Rhode  Island 213  001 

South  Carolina 969^781 

South  Dakota 170'3U 

Tennessee 828' 067 

Te"J 11.971,380 

"tal"-    - 463,187 

Vermont 2g5  214 

Virginia i_053  788 

Washington 2,250  579 

West  Virginia 307  940 

Wsoonsin 1. Oil,"  151 

Wyoming 385.141 

District  of  Columbia 536  315 


$462,888 

112.860 

18. 133 

6.639 

1,277.586 

564,301 

1,798,894 

934,544 

314,579 

716.995 

529, 575 

1,094,238 

344,576 

0 

396, 798 

29.619 

75,070 

10.433,192 

115.414 

3.064 

433.057 

1.246.885 

40.344 

334. 105 

253.622 

0 


$46,048 

56.175 

49.178 

40,854 

267,424 

102,902 

1,026,749 

465.996 

24, 257 

444,547 

102,647 

166.380 

207,229 

40,312 

205. 293 

28.087 

306.663 

561,237 

54,898 

43,918 

186, 398 

224.462 

94.986 

233.045 

30,734 

178,362 


$158,490 

182,744 

17,583 

98,306 

1,325,535 
201,412 

3,191,922 
768,829 
89.114 
411,353 
219. 592 
325. 132 

1,%5,S88 
158.525 
305,387 
112,605 
269.894 
848.750 
292.875 
238,232 
434,333 
779,232 
158,566 
444,001 
81.403 
234.945 


15 172 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121,031 

71, 3» 

0 

146,495 

14,164 

62,303 

176,440 

129,111 

0 

0 

0 

0 

14. 0« 

0 

19.312 

123,001 


^tl^^X.1i!^F,'^.l2rl^}V^"^^'^'^;V  l'l'?-"',^y""'  ^Iwol'  'Of  such  children  and  50  p«t««t 
&tatc  or  National  average  CE  par  pupil  in  ADA,  1965-55. 
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TABLE  m-O.-ESTlMATED  STATE  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10,  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 « 
PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATE,  TITLE  I,  TOTAL  GRANTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM-$150,000) 


Total  State 
allotments 


Estimated  allot- 
ments, title  I, 
grants' 


Estimated  allot- 
ment, title  I, 
administration  > 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 

jt States  and  the  DIstrKt  of  Columbia.. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Cokirsdo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Ftorida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

lowi 

Kansas , 

Kentucky 

Louisiana . 

Maryland 

MassKhusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana „„ 


$1,200,000,000    $1,185,932,375  $14,067,625 


1.167.883,211      1,154,133,574 


13,749.637 


34,807.922 

2.096.621 

10.764,131 

23, 467, 148 

85,631,491 

10,469,278 

9.854.130 

2.683,033 

35.602,905 

39.156.094 

2.660.031 

3.500.247 

51.116.345 

17.458,607 

17,064.281 

11.442.738 

30.429,783 

33.023,429 

4,147,950 

16,312,521 

17,028,193 

37,051,565 

21.834.268 

27.362.729 

26.601.640 

4,107,020 


34,461,343 

1,946,621 

10,614,131 

23,233,977 

84,776,676 

10,319.278 

9,704,130 

2,533.033 

35,248,376 

38.766.033 

2,510,031 

3.350.247 

50,606,682 

17,285.521 

16,895,138 

11,292,738 

30.126,985 

32,694,695 

3,997,950 

16,150.896 

16,859,411 

36,682.549 

21.617,425 

27,090.602 

26.337.124 

3.957.020 


346.579 
150,000 
150,000 
233,171 
854.815 
150.000 
150.000 
150.000 
354,529 
390,061 
150.000 
150,000 
509,663 
173,086 
169. 143 
150.000 
302,798 
328, 734 
150.000 
161,625 
168.782 
369.016 
216.843 
272. 127 
264.516 
150.000 


Total  State 
allotments 


Estimated  allot- 
ments, title  I, 
grants' 


Estimated  allot- 
ment, title  I, 
administration  > 


50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia- 
Continued 

Nebraska $6,431,599 

Nevada 1.181,707 

New  Hampshire 1, 700, 568 

New  Jersey 27,625,263 

New  Mexico 11,261  537 

New  York 126,127,878 

North  Carolina 52,110  658 

North  Dakota 4,875  199 

Ohio 38.740.440 

Oklahoma 19.318.244 

Oregon 9,272.747 

Pennsylvania 53.276.923 

Rhode  Island 4  114  840 

South  Carolina 25.022,045 

South  Dakota 6,146.094 

Tennessee 33.454.878 

Texas 83.618,160 

Utah 3,559, 182 

Vermont 2,077,135 

Virginia 27,499,805 

Washington 13,039  343 

West  Virginia 16,6041014 

Wisconsin 16  816  570 

Wyoming 1,873;  050 

District  of  Columbia 6,461,232 

Outlying  areas 32,116,789 


$6. 281, 599 

1,031,707 

1.550,568 

27.350,510 

11,111,537 

124,868.099 

51.591.051 

4.725.199 

38.354.536 

19.126,562 

9,122.747 

52.745,654 

3,964,840 

24,773,325 

5,996,094 

33,121,829 

82.783.478 

3.409.182 

1,927.135 

27.226.307 

12.889.343 

16.439,474 

16.649.904 

1.723,050 

6,311,232 

31,798,801 


$150,000 
150.000 
150,000 
274,753 
150.000 
1.259.779 
519,607 
150.000 
385,904 
191,682 
150,000 
531,269 
150,000 
248,720 
150,000 
333,049 
834,682 
150,000 
150,000 
273,498 
150,000 
164,540 
166,666 
150,000 
150,000 


317.988 


1  Estimated  reduction  of  authorization  for  Public  Law  89-10,  title  I,  at  the  $3,000  per  annum  J  Total  estimated  grant  alkitment  for  all  title  I  programs.  Total  allocations  were  computed  as  in 

"»"•.  *•,*?  ■,^^,^2'^""."""?'"  administration  amount,  to  the  proposed  total  appropriation  proposed  amendment  to  Publk  Law  89-10  title  i*^'"*'""*-  '"'""  "'""non*  "«re  compuwo  as  in 

SH  £.,.L,  .h.  /^^S*^  J1".k'**'  """*'  ";."•  '^l''  P"'POsed  amendment.  Senate  com-  s  1  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  available' within  the  State,  as  provided  in  the  proposed 

■ittee.  Neither  the  income  level,  the  minimum  administration  amount  nor  the  appropriation  amendment  or  $150  000  whichever  is  greater                                              ™   ■■  u«>  miui^jou 

aeount  is  definite  as  of  this  date.  ...                     s         ■ 

TABLE  1 1  l-E— ESTIMATED  STATE  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10.  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATE.  TITLE  I.  GRANTS  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM— $150,000) 


Estimated  allot- 
ments, title  I. 
grants  > 


Esthnated  alh>t- 

ments,  granb, 

county  local 

educatnnal 

agencies ' 


Estimated  allot- 
menb,  granb. 
State  aiancy  > 


$1,074,176,977 


United  States  and  outiyini 

areas $1.185.932.375 

50  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Colum- 

it 1.154.133.574 

Alabama 34.461,343 

Alaska 1,946.621 

Arizona 10.614. 131 

Arkansas 23,233,977 

California 84,776.676 

Coiorado 10.319.278 

Connecticut 9,704.130 

Delaware 2,533,033 

florida 35,248.376 

G«irgia 38,766.033 

Hawaii 2.510,031 

Waho 3.350.247 

""Wis 50,606,682 

nilana i;,  285, 521 

lo*a 16,895,138 

prises 11,292,738 

Kentucky 30,126,985 

wuBana 32,694,695 

"aine 3,997,950 

"aryland 16,150,896 

Massachusetts 16,859,411 

"Ictiipn 36,682,549 

"'nnesota 21,617,425 

MhsissippJ 27,090,602 

*"wurl 26,337,124 


33.616.422 

1.935.642 

9. 057. 383 

22.  375,  779 

76, 369, 693 

8,431.093 

8.495.117 

2. 047. 995 

28, 699, 160 

37.851.660 

2.  305,  769 

2, 720, 579 

49,297,282 

15,890,564 

16.362,243 

10.398,414 

29. 724. 825 

31,499,704 

3,778,358 

15,247,995 

15,342,628 

32,976,183 

20,445,906 

26,255,129 

24,989,950, 


$79, 956. 597 

844.921 

10,979 

1,556.748 

858.198 

8.406.983 

1.888.185 

1.209.013 

485.038 

6, 549. 216 

914.373 

204.262 

629.668 

1,309,400 

1,394,957 

532,895 

894,324 

402,160 

1,194,991 

219, 592 

902,901 

1,516,783 

3,706,366 

1,171,519 

835,473 

1,347,174 


Estimated  allot- 

menb,  title  I, 

granb' 


Estimated  alk>t- 

menb,  granb. 

county  k)cal 

educational 

agencies' 


Estimated  allot- 
ments, grants. 
State  acency* 


50  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— Continuad 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada „ 

New  Hampshire . .. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon „ 

Pennsylvania..... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessaa 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont ...... 

Virginia . 

Washington .. 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W^roffling 

District  of  Columbia 

Oottying  areas 


$3,957,020 

6.281.599 

1.031.707 

1.550.568 

27.350.510 

U.111.537 

124,868.099 

51.591.051 

4.725.199 

38.354,536 

19,126,562 

9,122,747 

52,745,654 

3,964,840 

24.773,325 

5,996,094 

33,121,829 

82,783,478 

3,409,182 

1,927,135 

27,226,307 

12.889,343 

16,439,474 

16,649,904 

1.723.050 

6.311.232 

31,798,801 


$3,262,822 

5,909  6U 
946,813 

1,404,769 

24,479.965 

10,242,922 

118,850.534 

49.421.682 

4.297,249 
36,660,610 
18,196,359 

7,536,997 
50,081,776 

3.751,839 
23,803,544 

5,  825, 783 
32,293.762 
70,812.118 

2.945.995 

1.641,921 
26,172,519 
10,638,764 
16,131,534 
15,638,753 

1,337,909 

5,774.917 


$694,198 

371,951 

84,894 

145,799 

2.870.545 

868,615 

6,017,565 

2,169,369 

427,950 

1,693,926 

930,203 

1,585.750 

21.663.878 

213.001 

969.781 

170.311 

828,067 

U.  971. 360 

463.187 

285,214 

1.053,788 

2,250.579 

307.940 

1,011,151 

385,141 

536,315 


'  Tobi  estimated  grant  allotmenb  for  all  title  I  programs. 
Estimated  allotmenb  for  tiUe  I  granb  to  coun^  local  educational  agencies. 


'  atimated  allotmenb  tor  title  I  granb  to  State  agency  local  educational  agencies.  Under  the 
proposed  revision  the  allotmeirts  and  the  authorizatioiis  for  State  agency  programs  are  the  sama 
amounts.  /  ■■  -• 
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TABLE  ...-F.-EST,MAT£0  STATE  ALLOTMENTS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  ..  PUBL.C  LAW  «-10.  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMENDED.  FISCAL  YEAR  ,968 
. PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATE.  TITLE  I.  GRANTS  TO  LEA  (J3.000  PER  ANNUM-JIM.OOO) 


Estimated 
allotnwnts, 

grants, 
county  local 
educational 

agency 


Allotnienb, 
fiscal  year 
1967  grants, 
county  local 
educational 
agency 


Estimated 

allotment. 

fiscal  year 
1968  additional 

allotment, 
county,  local 
educationji 

agency  ■ 


SOStates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alabama 

Alaska -."i;:.:::::::::: 

Arizona 

Arltansas "' 

California '.'.'.'..'.'. 

Colorado 

Connecticut I 

Delaware ' 

Florida "" 

Georgia 

Hawaii '_\\ 

Idaho  \ 

Illinois '.'.'.'...'.. 

Indiana ...'.'.'.'.'. 

Iowa. '.'.... 

Kansas '.'.'.'.'.'.'  2 

Kentucky... '.'...'.'.'...'.'.'. 

Louisiana '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Maine '.'.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Maryland... —11111111 

Massachusetts '.'".'"'.'.'. 

Michigan 

Minnesota '.'-'.'.'. '.'...."V. 

Mississippi I.  mm 

Missouri. '..'.'.'.'. 

Montana 


..    Jl.  074. 176, 977    $989,935,591       »4, 241, 386 


33.616,422 

1.935.642 

9, 057, 383 

22. 375, 779 

76, 369. 693 

8.431,093 

8.495.117 

2.047.995 

28.699.160 

37.851,660 

2.305,769 

2, 720. 579 

49,297.282 

15.890.564 

16. 362. 243 

10.398.414 

29.724.825 

31.499.704 

3. 778.  358 

15,247,995 

15,342,628 

32,976,183 

20, 445, 906 

26,255,129 

24,989,950 

3,262.822 


30,462,526 

1,805,503 

8,422,776 

20, 375, 839 

71,558.472 

7, 798, 580 

7,907,261 

1,884.356 

26.445.029 

34.437.083 

2.108.762 

2.475.984 

46.230.999 

14.580.136 

15.153.804 

9.608.706 

27.150.913 

28.669.931 

3. 403. 277 

14,197,635 

14,067,878 

30,670,217 

18,867,365 

23, 139,  525 

23,086,158 

2,993,356 


3,153,896 

130,139 

634,607 

1,999,940 

4,811,221 

632.513 

587.856 

163.639 

2.254.131 

3.414.577 

197.007 

244. 595 

3, 066. 283 

1,310,428 

1.208,439 

789,708 

2.573.912 

2,829,773 

375.081 

1,050,360 

1,274,750 

2,305,966 

1.578,541 

3,115,604 

1,903,792 

269,466 


Estimated 
allotments. 

grants, 
county  local 
educatwnal 

agency 


Altotments, 
fiscal  year 
1967  grants, 
county  local 
educ3tk)nal 
agency 


Estimatad 

'I'otment. 

fiscal  yair 
1968  additioMi 

allotment, 
county,  local 
educational 

>gency> 


SO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbi* 
Continued 

Nebraska 

Nevada ".."""I 

New  Hampshire.. .1!"1'"I"II 

New  Jersey " 

New  Mexico 

New  York '.'.".'.'.'. 

North  Carolina i... 

North  Dakota " 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island ',\ 

South  Carolina — — 

South  Dakota '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Tennessee '  '" 

Texas 

"t^h  V ::::::::::::::;;;:::::::: 

Vffnont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia "',". 

Wisconsin ..'.'.'..'. 

Wyoming ."" " 

District  of  Columbia ".'."II 


}5, 909, 648 

946,813 

1,404,769 

24,479,965 

10,242,922 

118,850,534 

49,421,682 

4,297,249 
36,660,610 
18,196,359 

7,536,997 
50,081,776 

3,751,839 
23.803.544 

5. 825.  783 
32.293.762 
70.812.118 

2.945.995 

1.641.921 
26.172.519 
10.638.764 
16.131.534 
15.638.753 

1,337,909 

5,774,917 


$5, 294, 692 
879, 759 

1,267,759 
22,865,209 

9,629,504 
111,091.007 
45,081,410 

3,891,214 
34,197,997 
16,819,413 

6,982,937 
46,699,583 

3,481,096 
21.052.884 

5.330.191 
29.251.987 
65.260.201 

2, 724. 300 

1,484,141 
23.658.931 

9.840.169 
14.658.391 
14. 357. 585 

1.235.793 

5,397.367 


»14.Kt 

(7.054 

137,010 

I,6I4,7S( 

613, 4U 

4,34(1,272 
«l(,B3S 

2,4t2,(U 

1.376,  MS 
554,  OH 

3.382,113 
270,743 

2,750.660 
495.  SK 

3.041.775 

5,551.917 
221.iK 
157.710 

2.S13.5a 
7M.» 

1,473.143 

1.211, 1ft 
102.  IK 
377.550 


■Distribution  of  additional  amount  available  under  fiscal  year  1968  proposed  appropriation  amount. title  I  of  J1.200.0O0,00O.  " 
TABLE  IIM5.-ESTIMATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10,  AS  PROPOSED  TO  BE  AMEf*OED,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 
. AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  ALLOTMENTS,  GRANTS  TO  STATE  AGENCIES  (J3,000  PER  ANNUM) 


Estimated        Amounts  for 
total  amounts,       migratory 
State  agency         children 

programs     (RE.  1965-66) ' 


Amounts  for 

juvenile 
delinquents 
(Mayl967)J 


Amounts  for 

hand  kipped 

children 

(1965^)' 


Amounts  for 

dependent 

and  neglected 

children 
(May  1967) 


50  States  and 
theDistrk:tof 

Columbia...  $79,956,597 

Alabama 844,921 

Alaska io,979 

Arizona 1,556,748 

Arkansas 858,198 

California 8,406  983 

Colorado 1,888,185 

ConnectBut 1,209,013 

Delaware 485,038 

Florkla 6,549,216 

Georgia 914,373 

Hawaii 204,262 

Idaho 629,668 

Illinois 1,309,400 

Indiana 1,394,957 

Iowa 532,895 

Kansas 894,324 

Kentucky 402,160 

Louisiana 1,194  991 

Maine 219,592 

Maryland 902  901 

Massachusetts..  1,516,783 

Michigan 3,706,366 

Minnesota 1,171  519 

Mississippi 835,473 

Missouri 1,347,174 

Montana 694,198 


$43,798,850  $10,149,843  $24,746,993    $1,260,911 


425,652 
0 

1,168,201 
379,435 

6,628,949 

1, 148, 790 
343,617 
182,047 

5,454,573 

438,419 

0 

512, 723 

451,907 

340,146 

42,642 

472,718 

186,398 

408,033 

5,617 

163, 224 

179,907 

2, 191, 334 
175,671 
579,622 
418,247 
462,888 


174,653 

10,979 

165,606 

132.011 

894,740 

116,638 

111,313 

67,716 

405,480 

199, 165 

22,337 

47,493 

351,682 

139,034 

81,709 

83,283 

41,365 

330,665 

79, 155 

421,390 

221,037 

303,382 

217,307 

137,373 

205, 549 

46,048 


244.616 
0 
222,941 
346, 752 
883,294 
593,274 
728,372 
235, 275 
689,163 
276, 789 
181,925 
69,452 
462,308 
805.473 
323,005 
338, 323 
174,397 
456,293 
134,820 
318,287 
1,115,839 
1,211,650 
778,541 
118,478 
723,378 
158,490 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

29,483 

25.711 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

79,503 
110,304 

85, 539 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

26,772 


Estimated        Amounbfor  Amounts  for  Amounts  lor 

total  amounts,       migratory           juvenile  handicapped 

State  agency        children  delinquents  children 

programs     (FTE.  1965-66) '  (May  1967) «  (196^) » 


50  States  and 

the  District  of 

Columbie— Con. 

Nebraska $371,951 

Nevada 84,894 

New  Hampshire.  145,799 

New  Jersey 2,870,545 

New  Mexico 868,615 

NewVork 6,017.565 

North  Carolina..  2.169  369 

North  Dakota...  427  950 

O.h'o- 1,693,926 

Oklahoma 930,203 

Oregon.. 1,585,750 

Pennsylvania...  2,663,878 

Rhode  Island...  213  001 

South  Carolina..  969,781 

South  Dakota...  170,311 

Tennessee 828,067 

.Tews 11,971,360 

.Utah 463,187 

Vermont 285  214 

Virginia 1,053,788 

Washington 2,250,579 

West  Virginia. . .  307, 940 

Wisconsin 1,011  151 

Wyoming 385,141 

DistrKt  of 

Columbia 536,315 


$112,860 

18,133 

6,639 

1,277,586 

564,301 

1,798,894 

934.544 

314.  579 

716.995 

529,  575 

1.094,238 

344,576 

0 

396,798 

29,619 

75, 070 

10,433,192 

115,414 

3,064 

433,057 

1,246,885 

40.344 

334,105 

253,622 


$56. 175 

49.178 

40.854 

267.424 

102.902 

1.026,749 

465,996 

24. 257 

444.547 

102.647 

166.380 

207,229 

40.312 

205. 293 

28,087 

306,663 

561,237 

54,898 

43,918 

186,398 

224,462 

94,986 

233,045 

30,734 

178,362 


$182, 744 

17,583 

98,306 

1, 325, 535 

201,412 

3,191,922 

768,829 

89,114 

411,353 

219,592 

325, 132 

1, 965,  588 

158,525 

305.  387 

112.605 

269.894 

848.750 

292.875 

238.232 

434,333 

779,232 

158,566 

444,001 

81,403 

234,945 


Amoooblor 

depended 

andnetleclad 

chlldmi 
(May  1K7) 


$20,172 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121,031 

7t,3S 

0 

146,46 

14,  IM 

62,310 

0 

176,440 

121,111 

0 

0 
0 
0 

14,044 
0 

19, 3C 

123,M 


.-/S.'llf***'  Tte'"'''  <*il<lf«n  of  migratory  agrKultural  workers  (full  time  equivalency  lasS-K^ 
•  nd  50  percent  State  or  national  average  C£  pir  pupil  in  ADA,  1965!<6       •*""'*""^  l»5-66) 


SUMrnVtl2n*a?^:a\';*crper;!^.^;.'ADM§?5:«'  *"""  "'  "^  ''"'""  "^  *  "^ 


TABLE  IIM-EST.MATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  8^10,  FISCAL  YEAR  1969  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM-$1 50,000) 


Estimated  total 
authorizations 


Estimated  title  I, 
grants  > 


Estimated 

administration 

amount  > 


United  States  and  outly- 

in«  areas $2,725,959,699 

50  States  and  the  District 

of  Columbia 2,646,597,280 

*!»''»'"• 95,861,674 

*'»»l<« 3.813.630 

*™"» 19.638. 148 

^I^J""* 59.953.691 

Cali'ornii 165,261,643 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Estimated  total 
authorizations 


Estimated  title  I, 
grants  > 


$2,697,798,392  $28,161,307 


2,619,221,740 

94,912,549 

3,663,630 

19,443.711 

59. 360. 090 

163,625,389 


27,375,540 

949. 125 
150.000 
194. 437 
593.601 
1,636,254 


SO  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia — Continued 

Colorado 

Connectkut. 

Delaware I. 

Fkirida 

Goorgii 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois ■"■ 

Indfaiu 


Estimtlid 
admjnislialioa 
arnovnt' 


$19,933,617 

17,943,888 

5, 521, 532 

76,633,611 

104, 556, 506 

5,893,156 

7,675,311 

98,493,475 

39,276,553 


$19,736,254 

17,766,226 

5, 101,  532 

75, 874, 862 

103,521,293 

5,743,156 

7.525,311 

97,518,292 

38,887,676 


$197,363 
177,662 
150,000 
758,749 
1,035.213 
150,001 
150,000 
975,183 
3(8,877 


J)ecember  1,  1967 
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^  TABLE  lll-H.-ESTIMATED  AUTHORtZATIOWS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  HTLE  I.  PUBUC  LAW  89-10,  RSCAL  TEAR  190  (Q.WO  PBt  Alimm-$150jB0>H-C«.iBi—d 


•  I. 


District  of  CotaM- 


tart 

Kansas 

tentucify 

Laasana 

Mae 

fcrytand., — .... 

Hassadiusetts 

Nictigan 

MauwKta 

Manwppi — 

ar>a . 

Hebraska— 

Nevada 

Na*  Hampshire 

Nea  Jersey 

Near  Metco 

tie*  Yorli 

Nortli  Carolina 

dorlti  Dakota 


S3S,    9,631 

23,331,403 

77,712,171 

86,540,232 

10.906.573 

31.057,792 

38,272,529 

75,496,660 

47,878.692 

92,656.049 

58.635.480 

8,441.058 

17,824.824 

2,122.338 

4. 1*1, 056 

52.341,103 

18.307,915 

257,772,788 

135,797,133 

11,994,027 


i35.009.536 

23.100,399 

76.942.744 

85.683,398 

10.756.573 

30,750,289 

37,893,593 

74.749,168 

47,404.646 

91.738,662 

58,054,931 

8.291.058 

17,648.341 

1.972,338 

3,998.056 

51.829.805 

18.126.649 

255.220.582 

134,452,607 

11,844,027 


$350,095 
231,004 
769. 4Z7 
856,834 
150.000 
307.503 
378.936 
747. 4S2 
474.046 
917.387 
580,549 
150,000 
176,4C3 
150,000 
150.000 
518,291 
181. 2K 
2.552,206 
1,344,526 
150.000 


50  States.  Dtstnct  of  I 
bu — Contjauad 

Oh«.. 

OUatwM 

OtCfH.. 

C^^dk  ^m  in  I'      I 

Swth  DAota 

TenaetMc 

Te««s 

Utah 

Veraiont 

Viffinia 

Waskavtoa 

West  Vvpua 

Wiaconsa . .... 

WyoBiiag 

District  of  Coluabia.. 

Outlying  areas 


I7I.2S2.999 

41.195.982 

17.385.624 

109,495.540 

7.971.528 

81.791.098 

14.236.768 

92.282,358 

189,465,492 

6.857,844 

4.877,316 
75,862.939 
25.021,924 
42.493.352 
37,858,143 

3.420.019 
11,308.455 

79,362,419 


$77,507,920 

4a7B.lll 

17.213.489 

1011411,426 

7.821. 52S 

«H«1,2» 

14. 086.768 

91.368.671 

1S7.589.S96 

6.707.844 

4,727.316 
75.111.821 
24. 774.  IS 
42.072.62i 
37. 483. 310 

3.270.019 
11.158.455 

78.576.652 


I  Etfnated  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  yev  1968  population  and  50  percent  estimated  State  or  national 
■enroirreiif  expend itii re  per  pupil  hi  ADA.  1966-67.  Current  expenditure  estimated  at  5-pen»i>t 
lamst  ner  1965-66  Outlying  areas  estaiuted  at  3  percent  of  U.S.  total  grant  amount 


2 1  petteat  of  col  2  or  $150,000.  ahictever  is  reater. 


TABLE  IIM.-ESTIMATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PM?T  A  OF  TITU  I,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10.  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  ($3,000  PER  AN  in  UM-$1 50,000) 


Estimatad  total     Estimated  title  I       Estanated 
authorizations  grants  ■         adtninistralioa 

amount  > 


United  States  and  otrtlyiRg  areas $2,286,175,945    $2,832,718,776       $29,475,169 


SStates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 2.778,844.509     2.750.212.404         28,632.105 


Alabama 

Alaslta 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

CaMomia 

Celerado 

CHnecbciit.. 

Detawarc 

Florida 

Gaargia 

Rawaii 
Idaes.. 
lUiaou. 


Naatueky 

Laaisiana 

Waine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Mdupn 

MjMinata...... 

Mississippi 

Missoun 


100.656.367 

3.996.778 

20.620.201 

62.952.382 

173.525.296 
20.930.480 
18,841.083 
5.506.678 
80.466.577 

109.786.086 
6. 180. 334 
8.051.703 

103.416.823 
41.240.744 
37.128.206 
24.497,887 
81,599,085 
90,  Bdo,d9d 
11.444,582 
32.610,464 
40.186,772 
79,272.832 
Sa  272. 308 
97.290.406 
61.568.239 


99.659.769 

3.846.778 

20,416,041 

62,329,091 

171,807,224 

20.723,248 

18,654.538 

5.356.678 

79.669.878 

108.09.095 
6.030.334 
7,901.703 

102.392.894 
40. 832.  CO 
36.760,600 
24.255,334 
80,791,173 
89.969.006 
11.294.582 
32.287,588 
39,788.883 
78,487.952 
49.774,562 
96.327.135 
60.958.652 


99S,SBS 

150,008 
204.160 
623,291 

1.718.072 
207,232 
186.545 
150,000 
796,699 

1,086.991 
150.000 
150.000 

1,023.992 
408.324 
367,606 
242.553 
807.912 
899,690 
150,000 
322.876 
397.889 
784,880 
497.746 
963,271 
609.587 


Estanated  total     Estimated  tiUe  I 
autiiorizations  grants  > 


50  States.  District  of  Colna*tt— Cm. 

Montana . 

Ne»w»ska_ 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire „_ 

New  Jersey 

New  MeiiBo 

New  Yortu 

Noft*  CaroNaa 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio. 

(Mdahaaia.... 

Oretofl 

PeMsjrivania. 
Rhode  IsJand. 

South  CaroJina 

South  Dak.ota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utrt 

VeniioBt._ 

Virfinia 

Wuhingtoa 

West  Virgioia 

Wisconsia 

Wyoming. 

District  of  Coivmbii 

Ontiying 


$8,855,744 

18.716.3e 

2,220,827 

4,348,026 

54.966.283 

19.223.619 

270.663,195 

142,589,2e9 

12,586.428 

82,198,463 

43.256,483 

18.255,159 

114.969,930 

8.362,604 

85.882,025 

14.941,342 

96.898,024 

198.941,946 

7,193.349 

5.113,761 

79.657.360 

26.273,10 

44,618,733 

39,751,507 

3,583.564 

11.866.205 


$8,705,744 

18.531.054 

2.070.927 

4.19>,QZS 

54.422.062 

19.033.286 

267.983.361 

141.177.494 

12.436.428 

81.384.617 

42,828,201 

18.074.415 

113.831.614 

8.212.604 

85.031.708 

14.791.342 

95.938,638 

196.972.224 

7.043.349 

4.963.761 

78.868.673 

26.013.058 

44.176.963 

39.357.828 

3,433,564 

11.716.205 


83,331,436  82.506,372 


btimated  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1968  popu  lation  and  50  petcaot  estanatad  Stale  or  National 
?*^  CLrrent  expenditure  per  pupil  hi  ADA.  1967-68.  Current  expendilare  estanated  at  10- 
mm  increase  over  1965-66.  Outlying  areas  estimated  at  3  pereootof  US.  total  rant  amoaBt. 

TABLE  lll-J.-ESTIMATED  AUTHORIZATIONS  UNDER  PART  A  OF  TITLE  I. 


<  1  percent  of  eoL  2  or  $150,000,  wticfcaver  is  greater. 


Esbmated  total 
aathorization 


titial, 

grants  1 


Estmatod 

admimstratioB 

amount' 


United  States  and  outlying  areas..    $3,005,201,677    $2,974,378,611  $30,823,066 

X  States  and  District  of  ColaaMi 2,917,702.966     2.887.746.224  29.956.742 


Alabama... 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkaasas 

Calitomia " 

Colorado. 
ConneetieHt..... 

Delaware 

norida 

Geirria 

HawS.... 
Idate 


li 

Indiana. mill 

Iowa 

'^sas...IIII" 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

•aryland... 
Massaehosatls. 

Midiigan 

Minnesota 
"•^wppi.'III 
'*' — an. 


105.690.616 

4,189.079 

21.651,211 

66,100.895 

182.200.703 

21,977,262 

19,782.911 

5,774.474 

84,491,049 

115.276.950 
6.481,9tt 
8.446.901 

108,588,825 
43,302.636 
38.985.114 
25,722.610 
85,680.198 
95.413.422 
12.009,472 
34.241.422 
42,195,864 
83,236,474 
52,785,842 

102.156.310 
64,647,525 


104.644.174 

4.039,079 

21.436.843 

65.446.431 

180.396.736 

21.758.665 

19.587.041 

5.624,474 

83.654.504 

114.135.594 
6.331.942 
8.296.901 

107.513,688 
42.873,897 
38.599.152 
25.467.931 
84.831,879 
94.468,735 
11,859.472 
33.902.398 
41.778,083 
82.412.350 
S2.2S3.210 

101,144,861 
64,007,450 


1,046.442 
150,000 
214.368 
654.464 

1,803.967 
217.597 
195,870 
150.000 
836.545 

1,141.356 

15a  000 

150.000 
1,075.137 
428,739 
385.992 
254.679 
848.319 
944.687 
150,000 
339,024 
417,781 
824, 124 
522.632 
1.011.449 
640.075 


■Itoniatadon  the  basis  of  fiscal  year  1968  popiHetioo  aad  50  perceiH  estimated  State  Of  national 
""ir  current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  ADA.  196^-69,  Current  expenditare  estimated  at  15 


PUBLIC  UW  89-10:  nSCAL  YEAR  1971  (O.OOO  PER  AW NUM-$1 50.000) 


Estimate'  total 
authorizatiaas 


50  States.  District  of  ColaaMi    Cea. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Haaipshin. 

New  ieney 

New  Mexico 

New  Tort 

florth  Carolina.. 
North  I 

Ohio 

OtOakoma. 
0re|0«_. 


Rhode  Isiaiid... 
South  Carotin.. 
South  Dakati... 
Ta 

Teas 

Utah. 


Virfinia 

Wasbiagtoa. 
W<Brt  Viffiiiia. 
WiKensM 


District  of 
Outlying  arees. 


$9,291,075 

19.652.4« 

2.324.439 

4.557.987 

57.714.598 

20.185.072 

284.195.765 

149.720.759 

13.208.426 

86,308.554 

45.419,921 

19.168,144 

120.719,784 

8,773.371 

90,177,347 

15,686.431 

101.744.302 

208,  an,  870 

7,545.616 

5,362.019 

83.641.3S9 

27,586,596 

46,850,303 

41.738,887 

3.755,209 

12.451.946 

87.498,711 


S.  141, 075 

19.457.870 

2.174,439 

4.407,987 

57.143.166 

19.985.220 

281. 381. 946 

148.238.375 

13.058,426 

85.455.004 

44.970,219 

18,978.360 

119,524,538 

8,823,371 

8B,2M,Se2 

15.531.120 

100.736,933 

206,823,634 

7.395,616 

5,212.019 

82.813. 227 

27.313,461 

46,386,<a 

41,325,(31 

3,605.208 

12.301.946 

88. 632. 387 


$775,079 
407.881 
172.135 

1.M4.114 
150,000 
■B8L8U 
150,000 
913,6V 

1.875.886 
150.880 
150.008 
751.  lU 
247. 7C 
420.726 
374.03 
150.000 
150.000 

785.267 


$15aOD0 
185.311 
150,000 
150.000 
544.221 
190.333 

2.679.834 

1,411.775 
150.000 
&3.846 
42S.2S2 
180.744 

1.138.316 
150.000 
850.317 
150.000 
959.386 

1. 989. 722 
150.000 
150.000 
788.687 
260.131 
441.770 
393.579 
150.000 
150.080 


SZS.Q64 


S50.006 

194.570 

150.002 

150.000 

571.430 

199.852 

2.813.812 

1.482.389 

150.004 

854.550 

449.700 

.  189.782 

1,195.244 

150.006 

882,840 

155. 3U 

L0a7,369 

Z.8B,236 

150,000 

150.000 

828.132 

273. 135 

463.864 

413,256 

150,080 

150.080 


^324 


>1 


•rl9B-«K.I 
dcaL2.wnS^80tli 


ated  at  3  nairaart  af  VwHt*  StMas  taW  graat 
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TABLE  IV-A-ESTIMATED  AMOUNTS  UNDER  SEC.  108  OF  H.R.  7819  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  UNDER  A  NEW  PART  B  TO  TITLE  I  OF  PUBLIC  U^W  »-io 


Estimated  State 
amounts  ■ 


SO  States  and  District  of  Oolumbia. 

Alabama 

Alaska .....'. 

Arizona '.'.I.'..'..'.'.'. 

Arkansas .'.'.'.'.'. 

California '..'.'..'. 

Colorado .". 

Connecticut. "' 

Delaware 

Florida .'.'.'.'.'..' 

Georgia .'..'...' 

Hawaii 

Idaho ..I"."!;!!'" 

Illinois 

Indiana " 

Iowa . 

Kansas .'//.' 

Kentucky '.'.'.'.'.'. 

Louisiana '._[ 

Maine ."] 

Maryland .'.'.'.'.'.'... 

Massachusetts '..[ 

Michigan ] 

Minnesota '. 

Mississippi '.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Missouri '" 


(50.000.000 


2.953.769 

560.387 

1.569.472 

1,026.301 

7,034.141 

1,347,622 

0 

122,992 

2,098,931 

0 

290,170 

0 

0 

696.020 

411,600 

0 

0 

6,636,744 

0 

179,649 

0 

884,987 

3,258,272 

3,679,771 

0 


Estimated  Statt 
amounts  ■ 


50  StatM  ■nd  District  of  Columbia— ConUniMd 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

New  Hampshirt '.'.'.'.'.'. 

New  Jersey '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

New  MexKo 

New  York ."'.".'.'.".'.'.".'.' 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio ".■.'.■ 

Oklahoma 

Oregon .'"..'.' 

Pennsylvania .". 

Rhode  Island... '....'. 

South  Carolina '■  

South  Dakota lll"ll"[[[[[[ 

Tennessee "  

Texas 

Utah """ 

Vermont 

Virginia '.','. 

Washington ' 

West  Virginia '.] 

Wisconsin '  '. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia I.'. 


P65,(n 

0 

96,346 

0 

0 

4.099,262 

1,081,562 

464.921 

524,227 

0 

1.720.694 

921.941 

0 

0 

952,081 

867.045 

0 

0 

1,224.693 

9.808 

3,428.408 

662.923 

0 

0 

429,631 

0 


'  Amounts  estimated  on  basis  of  "one  dollar  per  each   01  oer  centum"  hv  whirh  "a  <;t>i>'.     /u.„  ,oci\    ■         ■•    TT  77.  ' 

index  exceeds  the  national  effort  index"  and  the  sum  of  the  5?17  prourtion  low-income  flr.nr      \^Z  L'!?'k'"1S"'''  ■*!  '"O"'"'  ("'y  19«7):  estimated  ADA.  handicapped  children  19654t 


TABLE  IV-B.-EFFORT  INDEX  UNDER  SEC.  108  OF  H.R.  7819  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  GRANTS  UNDER  PROPOSED  NEW  PART  B  OF  TITLE 


OF  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10 


Total  expenditures 
Total  personal       from  all  sources     Effort  index 
income.  1966        public  schools,       (percent)' 
(millions)!  1966-67 

(thousands)' 


50States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Alabama 

Alaska '.y.lll 

Arizona '..""'.'.'.'. 

Arkansas "" 

California 'Ji 

Colorado '.'."'. 

Connecticut. """II 

Delaware I  III! 

Fk)rida '..,'.. 

Goorgia.... I.I." 

Hawaii III. II 

Idaho Ill.iri 

Illinois I 

Indiana [.'.Ill' 

Iowa I.IIIIIII 

Kansas 

Kentucky HHI 

Louisiana 

Maine IIIIIIII 

Maryland I.  "Ill 

Massachusetts Ill  IIIIIIII 

Michigan '....'. 

MinnesotJ IIIIIIIIII 

Mississippi ..IIIIIIIIIII 

Missouri , IIIIII 

Montana II 

Nebraska IIIIII" 

Nevada I 


$580,483 

7.254 

907 

4,07S 

3,931 

65,002 

5,700 

10,621 

1,811 

15,410 

10,579 

2,230 

1.704 

38,089 

15.230 

8,258 

6.511 

7,143 

8,235 

2,422 

11,573 

17,675 

27.685 

10,373 

4,153 

12,856 

1.842 

4,181 

1.507 


$28,315,565 

387,000 

73,030 

246,758 

201,706 

3,610,000 

334,875 

410,600 

%.  160 

813,952 

502,994 

125,929 

79,000 

1,412,000 

782,487 

417,335 

313,535 

301,206 

494,020 

112,700 

575,450 

671,500 

1,400,000 

621,015 

226,900 

517,582 

115.750 

185,450 

85,060 


4.88 


Total  personal 

income,  1966 

(millions)  > 


Total  expenditures 
from  all  sources 
public  schools, 

1966-67 
(thousands)' 


Effort  index 
(percMt)) 


5.33 

8.05 

6.05 

5.13 

5.55 

5.88 

3.87 

5.31 

5.28 

4.75 

5.65 

4.64 

3.71 

5.14 

5.05 

4.82 

4.22 

6.00 

4.65 

4.97 

3.80 

5.06 

5.99 

5.46 

4.03 

6.28 

4.44 

5.64 


1967  iabie'?^'"*30  "'  ^'^''  °^'*  "'  Business  Economics,  Survey  of  Current  Business.  August 


50  States,  District  of  Columbia 
Continued 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey I.... 

New  Mexico .. 

N»*York.   "Ill 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota IHH 

Ohio 

Oklahoma IIIIIIII 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania H'l 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU I.IIIIIII! 

Tennessee "Ill 

Texas 

Utah ■ 

Vermont "" 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia IIIIII 

Wbconsin IIIIIIIIII 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 111111111""' 

American  Samoa II" 

Canal  Zone IIIIIIII 

Guam IIIIII 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands IIIIIIIIII" 


'  Col.  2  as  percent  of  col.  1. 
<  Not  immediately  available. 


$1,901 

23,767 
2.390 

63.669 

11,321 
1,533 

31,670 
6.099 
5,738 

34.434 
2,730 
S^310 
1,643 
8,611 

27,319 
2,502 
1,066 

11,641 
9,797 
3,937 

12,390 

874 

3,182 


$92,240 

1,094,000 
194,827 

3.173,000 

558, 143 

84,550 

1.266.000 
334.898 
331,220 

1.619.452 

104.203 

268.000 

94.750 

400,500 

1,251.000 
188.132 
52,359 
645,000 
520,000 
190,300 
558,735 
60.680 
119.582 
(<) 


4.e 

4.(0 

8.  IS 

4.91 

4. 93 

SiS2 

4.00 

5.49 

577 

4.70 

112 

505 

577 

4.65 

iil 

7.52 

4.91 

554 

531 

4.1} 

4.51 

6.14 

3.71 


TABLE  V.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10.  TITLE  II.  FISCAL  YEARS  1969.  1970.  AND  1971 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


United  States  and  outlying  areas $180,250,000  $206,000,000 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 175.000,000  200, 000, 000 

*!?J»™» 3,195,626  3.652.144 

*•»»*» 225.764  258  016 

*[?"» 1.475.920  1,686,766 

*if»'»*» 1,637,712  1,871,672 

g^0"'« 16,879,172  19,290480 

g*;f*!-v 1,924,529  2,199461 

Connecticut 2,531,495  2,893  138 

£•'»'?"• 470,192  537,362 

P?"2f- 4,788.045  5,472,051 

g*^».» 3.890,950  4,446,800 

"f**" 698,124  797.856 

**". 651,298  744.340 

"'■^ff- 9.647,640  11.025,874 

"*?"• 4.581,767  5,236,305 

E2u- 2,619.205  2,993,378 

*•"*« 2,017,024  2,305,169 


$231,750,000 

225, 000, 000 

4,108,662 

290.268 

1.897,612 

2, 105. 631 

21,701,790 

2.474,393 

3,254.780 

604, 532 

6.156.058 

5. 0O2. 650 

897.588 

837. 382 

12.404,108 

5.890.844 

3. 367, 550 

2,593,316 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Fiscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  iw 
1971 


50  States  and  tlie  District  of  Columbia — Con. 

•Kentucky $2,721,903 

LpH'S'ana 3,439.439 

JJ»'"« -i 916.063 

Maryland.      3,307.986 

Massachusrtts 4,805.709 

5J^'''««" 8,377,954 

K  ""•*?'^i 3  578  175 

U^'SSIPP' 2  120  869 

•;'»?'"' 4,043  588 

Montana ..... ..  g/]  974 

^«>>Task» IIIIIIIIIII  1,342;  009 

Nevada. . .     395  5,5 

New  Hampshira 603  895 

N«*  i?«ey 5,811  315 

New  Mexico 1,058  234 

2«"/°'''-;, 14,681,903 

2-lIt  n^L"']"" 4.254  626 

North  Dakota S38,*t» 

"''» 9,684,176 


$3,110,746 
3,930.788 
1.046.929 
3.780,555 
5,492,239 
9,574,805 
4,089,343 
2,423.850 
4.621,244 

767.970 
1.533.724 

452.099 

690,166 

6.641.502 

1.209.410 

16,779.317 

4,862.430 

683,987 
11,067,630 


$3.499.» 

4.422.136 
I,177.n5 
4,253.124 
6.178.70 
10,771,655 

4  600,510 
2  726,831 
5,198,900 

863,» 

1,725,440 

508,(12 

776,438 

7.471,« 

1  380,587 

18,878,731 

5  470,234 
769,415 

12,451,013 
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TABLE  V.-tSTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PtiOPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBUC  LAW  B-IO^  TITLE  II,  RSCAL  YEARS  Utl,  1J70.  iUlO  1J71 


Hscalyear 

1969 


rocal  year 
1970 


rocal  year 
1971 


I  SMi  aad  tiw  District  of  Cohiibia    Coo. 

OUiMMU $2,H9,CS 

Onti» 1,804.421 

Pe«Byl»ania 10.106.217 

Bed*  Island 764.869 

S«t»  Carolina 2.326.174 

S*»t>  DakoU 682.134 

Tesnessse 3,207.241 

Tois 9.620.956 

Ml* 1.053.526 


$2,502,659 

2.062.195 

11.549.962 

874, 159 

2.658,486 

779.581 

3.665.418 

10.995,379 

1.204,031 


$2,815^4)2 

2.319.970 

12.993.706 

983.429 

2.990.796 

877,029 

4.123.596 

12.369.801 

1.354.534 


rocal 
1 


Focal  year 

1970 


Focal  year 

1971 


50  Stalaa  aiad  tka  Diiirici  of 

Verawnt. 

Virfmia.. 

Washinctoa 

WesfVirpiw 

Wncoasia 

*)»"'"6- 

Dotnct  of  Cotonbia 

OutJyiog  areas 


$376,094 
3,753.037 
2.873.408 
1.S52.2S7 
4.117,416 
315,046 
608,973 


$429,821 
4.289.185 
3.283.895 
1.774.043 
4.705.619 
360,052 
695.969 


5.250.000         6.000.000 


$483,548 

4. 825. 333 
3.694.382 
1.995.799 
5.293.S22 
405.  OSB 
782.966 

6.750.000 


Esbmatad  distribution  of  funds,  with  3  percent  of  the  U.S  toUl  amount  reserved  for  the 
areas  aod  the  balance  distributed  on  ttie  basis  of  die  toUl  public  and  nonpjblK  sdwol 
"^  fall  1966. 

-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  III.  PUBUC  LAW  89-10.  SUPPt^ENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS  AND 

SERVICES.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


T*BLE  Vl-A.- 


Esti  mated 
SUte  loUl 
amounts! 


UertedStttes  and  outlying  areas &15.00O.O9O 

8  sues  and  the  District  of  Columbia 500,000,00 

f^"^ 9,322.523 

*«^ 914.593 

^^M 4.335.874 

"Si's" 5.111.898 

gj*™» 46.170.313 

C*™* 5.229.772 

7,205.237 

__                        1.496.941 

?>^ 14.475.412 

««»» 11.583.035 

S?' 2,062.233 

}«**■ 2,035.852 

"^ 26.696.694 

"*»» 12.717.064 

^ 7.187,725 

*f^: 5.996.634 

••*»«*!' 8.324.473 

if"MW 9.680.553 

2.685. 334 

9.246.027 

13. 313. 389 

21.942,477 

9.452.856 

6.390.084 

11.309.003 


■aBadwsetts. 
»• 


Stat.  Mai 
amaaatx! 


SO  Stata  and  tiw  District  of  I 

MooUna 

NelMasika 

Nevada 

New  HampilMt. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYorti 

North  CaroMaa.. 
Nortfe  Dakota... 

Ohio 

OUakoma 

Orefon , 

Pennsylvania 

RlwilelsUnd 

Sooth  Carolina... 

Soutb  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utab 

Veiaaofrt...^.. ..... 

Virginia 

WasJiii«to« 

West  Virgiaia 

Wisconsin.. 

Wyoming 

District  of  ( 

Oattyii^) 


$2,043,590 
3,880.682 
1.287.2S3 
1.863.219 

16.632.124 
2,965,231 

43.757.254 

12.946.483 
1.91SI.462 

26.460.206 
6.257.1U 
5.098,310 

28,754.145 
2,369.343 
6.998.344 

1.992,  ne 

9.953.965 

27.622.982 

2.930.566 

1.224.879 

11,448.239 

7.748.03 

4.840.005 

10.839.678 

1,062,7*6 

2.066.935 


15.000,000 


'  EJiwated  distr*ution  of  JSl  5.000.000  with  3  percent  of  US.  toUl  amount  reserved  for  tiie  outtyins  areas,  and  $500  000  000  distrawtsl  wilk  a  tusk  amMrf  ni  om  rm  to  m,^  <:».•.  .^  t^  m. ,  ■  . 
•  CMireba  ind  H  of  the  remainder  on  the  estimated  5  to  17  population.  July  1. 1965,  and  H  on  the  Sn^  tSli^^nt^SSSooJ  M9^  to  eac*  State  aod  Ifce  Detrvt 

TIW  W-6 -ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  III.  PUBUC  LAW  89-10,  SUPPl^ENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS  AND  SWVICES.  FISCAL 

YEAR  1969 


Estimated  Estimated 

Statt  total      amooats.  State 
t '       rM|wiiiR)j|jty ' 


Uiiittd  Sbtes  and  oottying  areas $540,*75a,  000 

Si  States  and  the  Dstrict  of  Cokimbia 525,000.000 

*^">» 9.788.148 

^f*^ 951.067 

*™»w 4.546.974 

*22!2- 5.362,607 

"*!«f- 48.516.695 

S**^- 5.486.498 

S~««*e«t- 7.562.793 

Jj?"** 1. 563. 138 

2^ 15.204.047 

■•■T" 12.164.039 

"2" 2,157.284 

S!L 2.129,556 

««» 28.049.118 

i*?» 13.355,951 

7** 7.544.387 

J;^, 6.187.397 

r«*>«*l' 8.739.156 

if"""*— 10.164.452 

£?f  -:- 2.812. 189 

^^ 9.707.748 

S2**>««tt» 13.962.712 

■■*«»" 23.052,240 

9.925.133 

6.706.033 

■n 11.876.020 


$174,982,499 

3.262,390 

316.991 

1.515.506 

1.787.357 

16.170.614 

1.828.650 

2.520.679 

520.994 

5.067.509 

4.054.274 

719.023 

709. 781 

9.348.771 

4.451,538 

2.514.544 

2. 062. 259 

2.912,761 

3,387.812 

937.303 

3.235.592 

4. 66a  438 

7.6X3.312 

1.306.047 

2.235.121 

3.958.277 


50  States  and  tho  District  af 

MonUna 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshiie 

New  Jeraey 

New  Mexico 

New  York , 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon , 

Peonsytvaoia. 

Rhode  IsUod 

Sooth  Carolioa 

Sooth  Dafcou 

Teias_ mil 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virgiaia 

Washingtoa 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin . 

Wyoming 

Distnct  of  CohHobia 


$2,137,689 

4.066.549 

1.342.779 

1.969,132 

-. „ „  17.681.0M 

_  3.127.392 

45.960.471 

13.597.079 

2.003.021 

27.C21.S81 

6.566.306 

5.348.326 

~ 30,211.565 

2.480,069 

7.345.340 

2.064.219 

10.4SI.820 

29.022,666 

3.069.937 

1.277.190 

12.022.363 

8.133.714 

5.076.S36 

11.382.741 

LI06.S23 

2.155.920 

tWhring  aroas _ 1S.7SQ.000 


$712,492 
1.356.047 

447.  sa 

656.312 

5.893.093 

1.9(2.360 

15.325.291 

4.S31.906 

667.607 

9,272.933 

2.186.5SO 

1.7S2.SB7 

10.069.5a 

626.607 
2.448,202 

694.67* 
3,483.592 
9.673.261 
l.BZiae 

425.687 
4.067.054 
2,710.967 
1.692.189 
3.793.6M 

368.991 

716.  SR 


^*ni*ted  distribution  of  $540,750,000  with  3  percent  of  US  loUl  amount  reserved  for  the 
"2;^  Jreas.  and  $525,000,000  distributed  with  a  bas«  amount  ot  $2X.D00  to  each  SUte  and  the 
2^  W  Columbia  and  H  of  the  remainder  on  the  esbmaled  5-17  popuMnn.  July  1.  1965 
^ >» 61  the estimatedloui  resident  popuUtion.  July  1.  1965. 


>  State  responsibility  for  distrtetioa:  H  of  coL  L 
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TABLE  VI-C.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  III,  PUBLfC  UW  »-10,  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTEM  ANn 

SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970  '  ■  "s  «NU 


Estimated 
State  toUl 
•mount  ■ 


Estimated 
amounts. 

State 
responsi- 
bility! 


United  States  and  outlying  areas $566,500,000 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 550.000,000 

*!•'»"»• 10,253.773 

AlMta 987,540 

Araon*...' 4.758.074 

*fk«nM» 5,613.316 

Cai'omia 50,863,078 

Colorado 5,743,224 

Connecticut 7,920,349 

0«laware 1,629,336 

Florida 15,932,682 

S«org,^ 12,745,044 

"»*»•' 2.252,335" 

<|?ho 2,223,260 

"•noh 29,401,543 

Mi»M 13,994,837 

'"•a 7,901,049 

Janw*- 6,478,160 

Kentucky 9,153,839 

LouB'an* 10.648.351 

Maine.     2.939.043 

Manfland 10, 169,468 

Massachusetts 14,652  036 

J«|''"8an 24,162.002 

Minnesota 10,397  410 

Mississippi 7,021,983 

MiMOun -- 12,443,037 


$275,000,000 

5, 126. 886 

493. 770 

2. 379. 037 

2.806.658 

25,431,539 
2,871.612 
3,960,174 
814,668 
7,966,341 
6,372,522 
1, 126, 168 
1,111,630 

14,700,772 
6,997.418 
3,950,524 
3,239,080 
4,576,920 
5,324.176 
1.469.522 
5,084,734 
7,326,018 

12,081,001 
5, 198, 705 
3,510,992 
6,221,518 


Estimated 


Estimatat 


SUte  total         *'?Sr- 
amount  i  respoes- 

biKtyi 


SO  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia— ContiniMd 

Montana $2,231,788 

Nebraska 4,256.415 

Nevada j  393  275 

New  Hampshire 2  055  046 

New  Jersey "'.  ig]  529]  973 

New  Meuco 3.269.554 

2'IXJ^?'''-,- 48,203,687 

North  Carolma 14,247,676 

North  Dakota 2  090  580 

°^\°: 29,162,955 

Olilahoma 6,875,472 

Oregon 5,598,342 

Pennsylvania 31.669.024 

Rhode  Island 2.590,795 

South  Carolina 7,692.336 

South  Dakota 2  175  721 

Tennessee ',."  lo!  949!  674 

Te«as 30,422,389 

"tah-    3.209,309 

Vefinont 1,329,501 

Virginia    12,596,487 

Washington. 8,518,995 

West  Virginia 5,313,66« 

*'«onsin 11,925,803 

n^ll'."*.- >.-■—;:.- 1,150,861 

Oistrictof  Columbia 2.250,904 

Outlying  areas 16,500,000 


«.n5.JJ4 
2,12t,» 
.  6«,13S 
1,027.523 
9.2M.SK 
1,634.777 

24,101,143 

7,i?3,ra 

1,045,290 
14,5»1,47J 
3,437,736 
2,799,171 
15,834,51! 
1,295,394 
3.t4«,ia 

ixi.m 

5,474,«37 

15,211,194 

1,604,K4 

664,750 

6.291.244 

4.258,491 

2. 656, 04 

5.962,902 

575,430 

1.125,451 


'Estimated  distribirtion  of  $566,500,000  with  3  percent  of  U.S.  toUl  amount  reserved  for  the     the  District  of  Columbia  and  H  of  the  remainder  on  the  estimated  5-17  mnulatinn  t.ii,.  i  it« 
outlying  areas,  and  $550,000,000  distributed  with  a  bask  amount  of  $200,000  to  each  State  and     and  h  on  the  estimated  totalVesident  wulatiSn,  July  1,  1955  PoPilation,  July  1,  I9J^ 

'State  responsibility  for  distribution:  H  of  col.  1. 

TABLE  VI-O.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  III,  SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS  AND  SERVICES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971 


Estimated  State 
total  amount  > 


Estimated  amounts. 
State  responsibility  > 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. 

50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.. 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 

California 

Colorado 

ConnectieuL 

Delaware 

Fkirida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi. 

Missoun 


$592,250,000 

575, 000, 000 

10.719.398 

1.024.014 

4.969,175 

5,864,026 

53,209,459 

5,999,949 

8,277.905 

1.695.533 

16.661.317 

13,326,048 

2,347,385 

2,316,965 

30,753,966 

14,633,724 

8,257,712 

6,768,923 

9,568.522 

11,132,250 

3, 065, 898 

10.631.189 

15.321.360 

25,271.765 

10.869.687 

7.337.932 

13.010.054 


$383,352,500 

7,146,623 

682,710 

3,312,949 

3,909,546 

35,474,746 
4, 000, 166 
5,518,879 
1,130,412 

11.108,100 
8, 884, 476 
1,565,002 
1.544.721 

20.503.669 
9,756,304 
5,505,417 
4,512,841 
6,379,334 
7,421,871 
2.044,034 
7,087,814 

10,214,751 

16,848,686 
7.246.820 
4.892.199 
8.673.803 


Estimated  State 
total  amount  > 


Estimated  1 , 

State  respo«iUlity> 


50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia — Con. 

Montana 

Nebraska [.. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York ^!1!!!!!!!! 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania '/,[ 

Rhode  Island I I" 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota "" 

Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah.."!i;""'"riIIIII"""".""";i 

Vermont 

Virginia "" 

Washington 

West  Virginia '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Distrk:t  of  Columbia .'..'.''.'. 

Outlying  areas 


$2,325,887 
4.444,282 
1,453,772 
2.140,960 

19,378,897 
3,411,716 

50,426,903 

14,898,272 
2, 178, 140 

30,504,329 
7,184.637 
5.848,357 

33,126,462 
2,701,521 
8,039,332 
2,267,224 

11,447,529 

31,822,091 
3,348,680 
1,381,812 

13,170,611 
8,904.277 
5,550.500 

12.468,865 
1.194,899 
2,345,889 

17,250,000 


$1.550.6C9 

2.963.003 

869.230 

1,  •.27,370 

12,919,911 
2,274.591 

33,6I9,S1( 
9,932,(70 
1.452,166 

20.337,236 
4,789.997 
3,899,100 

22,085,412 
1.801,104 
5,359.123 
1,511,550 
7,632,060 

21,215,700 
2,232,565 
921,254 
8,780,046 
5,936,U1 
3,700,510 
8,312,992 
796,639 
1,564,004 


'  Estimated  distributtan  of  $592,250,000  with  3  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  amount  reserved  for  the 
outlying  areas,  and  $575,000,000  distributed  with  a  bask:  amount  of  $200,000  to  each  State  and  the 


District  of  Columbia  and  ^i  of  the  remainder  on  the  estimated  age  5  to  17  population  July  1, 1965 
and  H  on  the  estimated  total  resident  population,  July  1  1965. 
!  State  responsibility  for  distribution:  ^  of  col.  1. 


TABLE  VI-E.-ESTIMATED  FUNDS  COMMITTED  UNDER  TITLE  III  OF  PUBLIC  UW  89-10  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970  ■ 


Fiseal  year  1969  estimated         Fiscal  year  1970  estimate 


Authorization 


Funds  com- 
mitted 


Authorization 


Funds  com- 
mitted 


Total,  50  States  and  the 
Oistrictof  Columbia... 

Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

g«)rgta 

Hawaii . ......... .... 


Fiscal  year  1969  estimated         Fiscal  year  1970 


Authorization 


Funds  com- 
mitted 


Authorization     Funds  ew- 


$525,000,000    $220,466,926    $550,000,000       $55,000,000 


9,788,148 

951,067 

4,546,974 

5,362.607 

48.516.695 

5.486.498 

7.562.793 

1,563.138 

2,155.920 

15,204.047 

12.164.039 

2.157,284 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


3.923.820 

358.024 

1,599.514 

2,756,363 

20,613,682 

1,935,778 

3,370,352 

381,634 

1,348,947 

8,150.732 

6.519.353 

1,471,051 


10.253.773 

987,540 

4,758,074 

5,613,316 

50.863,078 
5,743,224 
7,920,349 
1.629,336 
2,250,904 

15,932,682 

12,745.044 
2,252,335 


1.405.580 

75.000 

653,780 

0 

8,748,735 

625,085 

0 

0 

903,300 

3,619.660 

2,277,709 

0 


Total,  50  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia— 
Continued 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusatti 

Michigan 

Minnasota 


$2,129,556 

28,049,118 

13,355,951 

7,544,387 

6,187,397 

8,739,156 

10,164,452 

2,812,189 

9,707,748 

13.982,712 

23,052,240 

9,925,133 


$948,958 
10,150,929 
4,645,565 
3,824,257 
1,888,976 
4,350,993 
3,156,127 
996,117 
7,256,809 
4,677,241 
8,522,426 
5.720,703 


$2,223,260 

29,401,543 

13,994,837 

7,901,049 

6,478,160 

9,153,839 

10,648,351 

2,939,043 

10,169,468 

14,652.036 

24,162,002 

10,397.410 


$242,794 
l,Wl2 

446,  W 

»,» 

3,461.» 
2641,W 
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TABLE  VI-E.-ESTIMATED  FUNDS  COMMITTED  UNDER  TITLE  III  OF  PUBLIC  UW  89-10  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1969  AND  1970 i-C«Hrtind«J 


Fiseal  year  1969  estimated         Fiscal  year  1970  estimate 


Authorization 


Funds  com- 
mitted 


Authorization 


SI  States.  District  of  Colum- 
to— Continued 

■ioissippi 

liaoijn 

Montana ............ — 

ll*rasJn 

Nevada 

Rw  Hampshire 

He«  Jersey 

Hew  Mex«» 

JHwYofk 

Norlti  Carolina 

IMtl  Dakota 

Okie 


taMiytvann. 


$6,706,033 

11,876,020 
2,137.689 
4,068.549 
1.342,779 
1.969.132 

17,681,048 
3,127,392 

45, 980, 471 

13,597,079 
2.  003. 021 

27,821,581 
6, 566. 308 
5,348,326 

30,211,585 


$3,858,191 

6,572,415 

670,326 

2,100,079 

606,620 

841,100 

4,631,303 

1,029,507 

20,  531, 052 

6,846,678 

1.231.018 

9.006.369 

2.307.947 

1,652,804 

10,772,337 


$7,021,983 

12,443,037 
2.231.7S8 
4.256.415 
1.398.276 
2.055.046 

18.529.973 
3.269.554 

48.203.687 

14.247.676 
2.090.580 

29.162.955 
6.875.472 
5.598.342 

31,669,024 


Funds  com- 
mitted 


$2,309,170 
2,334,426 
0 
507.709 
75.000 
72.900 
1.030.600 
387.000 
4.873,281 
1,741,52 
199,65 
1,060,00 
216,000 
901,  07i 
1,418,00 
0 


Focal  year  19G9  csbmatod         Focal  year  1970 


Authorization 


Foods 
mitted 


Autlwrizatioa 


Fuwb 
inittod 


50  States,  District  of  Colum- 
bia— Continued 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Soutli  Dakota 

Tennessee , 

Texas 

Utah.:.:::::::::::::::::::: 

Vermont 

^^'i«}^-r 

Washington . 

West  Virginia ::::::] 

WisconsiB 

Wyoming 'Ji'J, 


$2,480,069 
7,345,340 
2,084,219 

10,451,820 

29,022.686 
3,069,937 
1,277,190 

12.022.363 
8,133,714 
5,076.836 

11,382,741 
1,106.823 


$684,426 
2,766,728 
1,421,164 
6,242,300 
9,342,088 
1,955.289 

299,802 
6, 072, 644 
2,456,693 
2,724,881 
4,583,991 

145.870 


Outlying  areas 15,750.000        4,533,074 


$2,590,795 
7,692.336 
2.175,721 

10,949,674 

30,422,389 
3,209.309 
1,329.501 

12,596,487 
8,518,995 
5,313,668 

11,925,803 
1.150.861 

16,500,000 


0 

0 

1,956.399 

1,518,003 

913.650 

0 

1,925.000 

505,409 

768,000 

1,000,000 

60.883 


1  Amount  of  funds  estimated  as  committed  does  not  inchide  new  projects  started  in   fiscal  year  19G9. 

TABLE  VII.-ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  TITLE  V,  PUBLIC  UW  89-10,  RSCAL  YEARS  1969,  1970  AND  1971 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  PRINT  NO.  105 


Fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970 


TITLE  V-A 

United  States  and  outlying  areas $76,000,000 

5CStates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 74, 480, 000 

Mabama 1,489.967 

Jlaska 648.020 

*™ona 981.930 

J^ansas 1,052,214 

JaWornia 5,107,347 

W*™**--- 1,101.534 

Cwinecteut 1,203.641 

?«^*are 701,073 

Flonda 1  892  089 

•ieorgia x  698*586 

t**"" 7561233 

Jano. 765.305 

""O* 2. 825. 290 

■""ana 1.782.887 

Iowa ., 1  244,574 

•^"sas ::::  i' 119*482 

."^"^""Y i;284.'203 

ifisiana 1,435.934 

"»•"«--- 814,579 

Maryland..      1,405,082 

2f«achu$ett» 1,708  387 

"•"•an 2,675,581 

"mnesota. 1,450,969 

JJiJsasippi 1  186  642 

"S**" 1.584,542 

JSr^na 758,511 

neoraska . ois  (tn 

Nevada ms  qki 

New  Hampshiia 722,933 

2!"  ]S"^ If960^448 

New  MexKO 864  980 

North  Carolina i  gi2  741 

North  Dakota 737'378 

"''ahoma 1.205.249 

Oregon 1,076,405 

l^^l^f^ 2,879,529 

RhoOe  Island 749.908 

€l^  n'L°'.'"* 1,250,928 

?**  Dakota 758,384 

Ijnnessee 1.491,616 

••«** 3,244.452 

JSl^V - 887.053 

;«™*nt- 675.077 

i.'ffinia-- 1.625.254 

Washington. 1,365.786 

West  Virginia 1,021,086 

Wisconsin ... .  1  um  -xj 

JP^ming 672.289 

Dstrct  of  Columbia 736130 

•^'iiareas 1,520.000 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


$80,750,000 

79.135.000 

1,583.090 
688,521 
1,043,301 
1,117.977 
5.426,555 
1.170.380 
1.278.869 
744.891 
2.010.345 
1.804.748 
803.498 
813.136 
3.001.871 
1.894.317 
1.322.360 
1.189.450 
1.364.466 
1,525.679 
885.490 
1,492,900 
1.815,152 
2,842,805 
1,541,655 
1,260,807 
1,683,576 
805,918 
972.259 
739.458 
768.117 
2,082,976 
919,041 
4,203,327 
1,926,037 
783,411 
3,179.142 
1.28a  577 
1,143.680 
3,059.498 
796,777 
1.329.111 
805.783 
1. 584. 842 
3.447.230 
942.494 
717.270 
1.726.832 
1.451.148 
1,084.904 
1,602,637 
714.307 
782.385 


Fiscal  years 
1969  and  1970  > 


Fiscal  year 
19711 


TITLE  V-e 
United  States  and  outlying  araai 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 


1,615.000 


Alatuma 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

ConnectieuL 

Delaware 

Fkirida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

'""a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampdiin 

New  Jersey , 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorii 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

OMahonia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania ... 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

Washii^gton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Warning 

Dotrictof  Columbia.. 


Oatlyiag  areas. 


«  l%^'^r.'".*l*-.''°?'''"j*!l^  "  percent  ($3,750,000)  reserved  for  sec.  524  and  the  remainder 
l»u;^r?^^«^J''.f.*K"l  ^^^'iS"'  ($225,000)  withheld  for  the  outlying  areas,  and  the 
Hdr^A^  ""^^e^A'?'/',^'?*'  ^*l *°  P*^"t  ($4,410,000)  among  the  States  rn  equal  amounts 
now 60  percent ($5,615,000)  on  the  basis  of  total  resident  population  July  1  1965 
kiii™-.  M  ^^t'!^",^'"',''  °'  »20,000.000  with  25  percent  reserved  for  special  projects.  Of  the 
•"ance  ot  $15,000,000,  2  percent  withheld  for  outlying  areas;  of  the  remainder  of  $14,700,000. 

czzn — ai8»— Put  36 


$11,250,000 

11.025,000 

205.464 
95.584 
140,232 
1S2.72E 
714. 6S3 
152.999 
183,072 
103,640 
284,316 
236,356 
110.706 
110.12s 
449.699 
253.492 
180.614 
163.205 
194.780 
207.990 
120,127 
207,103 
269,467 
370, 370 
208.058 
165,287 
239,804 
110,467 
136,273 
101,285 
109,443 
317,939 
121,083 
704, 516 
254,926 
108.726 
436,045 
170,032 
152.623 
481,854 
116,884 
173, 514 
109,887 
217.889 
447.992 
120.400 
100.260 
237,346 
187,953 
148.425 
227.788 
97.735 
113.846 

225,000 


$15,000,000 

14,700.000 

273.952 

127,446 

186,977 

203,635 

952,870 

203,999 

244,096 

138,187 

379,087 

315, 141 

147,608 

146.834 

599.598 

337,989 

240.819 

217.607 

2S9.707 

277.320 

160.170 

276,137 

359.289 

493,825 

277.411 

220. 3S3 

319.738 

147,290 

181,697 

135,047 

145.924 

423, 911 

161.444 

939. 3S3 

339,901 

144,968 

581,393 

226.710 

203.498 

6*2,471 

155.846 

231.352 

146.516 

290,519 

597,322 

160.534 

133.681 

316,461 

2S0.n4 

197.900 

303.718 

13a  313 

151,795 

300,000 


40D«reent  <»  8^000)  ^stributed  in  equal  payments  to  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
and  60  percent  ($8,820,000)  distributed  on  basis  of  total  resident  populatwn,  July  1,  mT 

Note:  Estimated  distribution  of  95  percent  of  toUl  auttiorization,  with  2  percent  reserved  tor 
n»e  outlying  areas  and  40  percent  of  the  balance  distributed  in  equal  paymeats,  60  percMt  di»- 
tnbuted  on  the  basis  of  totol  public  school  enrotlment  tall  1966.  ^      "^^       ""  ""  *'"™~'  °^ 
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TABLE  Vm.-ESTIMATtO  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  89-10.  TITLE  VI,  EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN:  FISCAL  YEAR  IM 

rlbLAL  YLAK  19/0,  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  **w, 


Fiscal  y«ar  1969    Fiscal  yur  1970   Fiscal  year  1971 


United  States  and  outlying  areas. . .       $180, 2S0, 000 

50  States  and  District  of  Columtjij. 175.900.000 

Alabama 3.548.461 

Alaska 247,082 

Arizona 1.396.679 

Arkansas 1.850.798 

California 14,899.247 

Colorado 1,772  641 

Connecticut 2,295,904 

Delaware 432  593 

Florida 4,575,148 

Georgia 4.240,834 

Hawaii 702.342 

lltollO 726.947 

llllMh 9.252, 172 

twatum 4.630,887 

lowi 2.690.016 

Kansas 2.104.567 

Kentucky. 3.169.047 

Louisiana 3.547.191 

Maine 956,776 

Maryland 3,069  Oil 

Massachusetts 4. 665!  467 

Michigan 7.883.897 

Minnesota 3.434, 147 

Mississippi 2,483.754 

Missouri 3.988.249 


$206,000,000         $231,750,000 


200, 000, 000 

4,055.384 

282, 379 

1.596.204 

2.115.198 

17.027,711 

2,025,875 

2,623,890 

494,392 

5,228,740 

4,846,667 

802.677 

830, 797 

10,573,911 

5,292,443 

3,074,304 

2.405.220 

3.621.768 

4.053.933 

1.093,458 

3,507.441 

5.331.963 

9.010,168 

3. 924. 739 

2. 836. 576 

4.557.999 


225.000.000 

4,562.307 

317.676 

1,795.730 

2.379.598 

19.156.175 

2.279,110 

2.951.876 

556.191 

5. 882. 333 

5.452.501 

903.011 

934,646 

11,895.651 

5.953.998 

3.458.592 

2.705.872 

4.074.489 

4.560.674 

1,230.141 

3,945.871 

5.998,458 

10.136.438 

4,415.332 

3. 193,  398 

5.127.749 


SO  States,  the  District  of  Columbia— Con. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada . ...... „ 

New  Hampshire."II"""IIII"" 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  OakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas „. 

Utah 

Vermont . 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

Outlying  areas 


Htcai  year  1969    Fiscal  year  1970   Fiscal  year  1971 


$697,825 
1.351,321 

266.736 

577.546 

5, 386, 579 

1,092.963 

14,487,263 

5,003,611 

678.282 

9, 445. 042 

2,280.084 

1,734,111 

10,390,636 

793. 522 
2,789,055 

705,788 
3,682,232 
9,935,929 
1, 029. 149 

393,619 
4, 103, 145 
2,808,707 
1,951,709 
3,886.570 

340.835 

623.884 


J797, 514 
1,544,367 

304,841 

660.053 

6.156.090 

1,249.101 

16,556,872 

5,718.412 

775,179 

10.794,334 

2,605,810 

1,981,841 

11,875,014 

906.882 
3.187,491 

806,614 

4,208,265 

11.355,348 

1.176.170 

449.851 
4.689.308 
3. 209. 951 
2.230.525 
4,441,794 

389,526 

713,010 


$897,203 
1.737.413 

342.947 

742,558 

(.925,601 

1.405,231 

18,626,ttl 

6.433,214 

872,077 
12.143,62C 
2.931.537 
2.229.572 
13,359,390 
1.020.24? 
3.585.328 

907.441 

4.734.298 

12.774.768 

1,323,192 

506,082 
5,275,472 
3.611.194 
2.508.340 
4,997.018 

436.216 

802.136 


5,250,000 


6,000,000 


6,750,000 


Note:  Estimated  distributton  of  funds  on  basis  of  3  to  21  population,  Apr.  1.  1960,    or  50  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  3  percent  additional  for  outlying  areas. 

TABLE  IX.-EST1MATE0  ADDITIONAL  AMOUNT  FOR  TITLE  I  GRANTS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATE  ($3,000  PER  ANNUM-$150,000) 


T4iM 

additional 
amount 


Provisional 
additional 
allotment, 

county 

LEA' 


Provisional 

additk>nal 

allotment. 

State  agency 

LEA  J 


50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia $137, 119,573 

Alabama 3,755,316 

Alaska 138,431 

Arizona 1,731,362 

Arkansas 2, 579, 152 

California 11, 152,624 

Colorado 1,837,719 

Connecticut 1,221,148 

Delaware 462  798 

Elonda 7,077,741 

Georgia 4,040.967 

Hawaii 283.606 

Idaho 699,  349 

Illinois 3.892.886 

Indiana 2,060,750 

Iowa 1,480,573 

Kansas 1,300,225 

Kentucky 2,792,694 

Louisiana 3,684  121 

Maine 499, 746 

Maryland 1,628,246 

Massachusetts 2,090,331 

Michigan 4,595,882 

Minnesota 2,160,703 

Mississippi 3,761,159 

Missouri 2,654,865 

Montana 740,215 

Nebraska 834,434 

Nevada 120,805 


ToM 

additkinal 
amount 


Provisnnal 
additkinal 
allotment. 

county 

LEA  I 


Provisioul 

additnnal 

allotment. 

State  ageacy 

LEA« 


$84,241,386  $52,878,187 

3,153,896  601,420 

130, 139  8, 292 

634,607  1,096,755 

1,999,940  579,212 

4,811,221  6.341.403 

632.513  1.205,206 

587,856  633,292 

163,639  299.159 

2,254,131  4,823,610 

3,414,577  626,390 

197.007  86.599 

244,595  454.754 

3.066,283  826.603 

1.310.428  750,322 

1,208,439  272,134 

789,708  510,517 

2,573,912  218,782 

2,829,773  854,348 

375,081  124,665 

1,050,360  577,886 

1.274.750  815,581 

2.305.966  2,289,916 

1. 578. 541  582. 162 

3,115,604  645,555 

1,903,792  751,073 

269,466  470,749 

614,956  219,478 

67,054  53,751 


50  States,  District  of  Columbie— Con. 

NewHampshire $233,055 

New  Jersey 3,376,863 

NewMexk» 1,183.634 

New  York 11,193.407 

North  Carolina 5  864  240 

North  Dakota 653  802 

Ohm 3,575.379 

Oklahoma 2.008  954 

Oregon 1,670.545 

Pennsylvania 4,593. 176 

Rhode  Island 384.005 

South  Carolina 3,471,665 

South  Dakota 588,647 

Tennessee 3,630.378 

Texas 14,578.952 

Utah 441.997 

Vermont 337, 173 

Virginia 3,239.427 

Washington 2.285.854 

West  Virginia 1.663.862 

Wisconsin 1,866.409 

Wyoming 331.106 

DistrKt  of  Columbia 669,195 

Amerkan  Samoa 

Canal  Zone '..'...'.'...... 

Guam '..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Puerto  Rico '..V.'.'.'. 

Virgin  Islands '.'.'.'...'."'. 


$137,010 
1,614.756 

613.418 
7. 759.  527 
4.340.272 

406. 035 
2.462.613 
1, 376, 946 

554.060 
3. 382, 193 

270, 743 
2,  750, 660 

495, 592 
3,041,775 
5,551,917 

221.695 

157.780 
2,513,588 

798,595 
1,473,143 
1.281.168 

102,116 

377,  550 


$96,045 

1.762.107 

570,216 

3,433.00 

1,523.961 

247,767 

1.112.766 

632,008 

1,116,485 

l,2ia983 

113,262 

721,005 

93.055 

588,603 

9,027,035 

220,302 

179,393 

725.831 

1.487.259 

190,719 

585.241 

228.990 

291.645 


'  "wfl'-SSf  ''e'^""  'isca'  y«af  1967  allotment  and  fiscal  year  1968  provisional  estimated  allot-        >  Difference  between  fiscal  year  1967  allotment  and  fiscal  year  1968  orovisional  estimated  1 
ment  ($3,000  per  annum  income  level)  for  county  LEA  granb.  ment  (and  authorizations)  for  State  agency  programs. 

TITLE  II,  H.R.  7819,  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBLIC  LAW  874  AND  PUBLIC  UW  815 
TABLE  X.— ESTIMATED  DEDUCTIONS  UNDER  SECTIONS  2  AND  3,  PUBLIC  LAW  81-874,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968 


State  or  territory 


Sec  2 


Sec.  3 


Total $133,200  $5,589,600 

Alabania 36,300 

*'as'>a 224, 800 

*"2ona 218,500 

Arkansas 10  700 

Oaltfornia 2,400  1,336,200 

CoKirado 207,003 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

fio''''? '.I'.-'-H""!:  iiii:::'.:'.::  2i,io6 

S«<"«.? 185, 500 

"»*»" 59.300 

Idaho 174  700 

'll!,"0« 3.900  37,800 

Indiana 

Iowa .,,  _ 

Jansas^ I.""""IIII1I""    ii.MO    315,566 

.K*"'"el<y 2,600  26,900 

Louisiana __  20  200 


State  or  territory 


Sec  2 


Sec3 


Maine ji,000 

Maryland 12,«0 

Massachusetts 1 97,900 

Mkrhigan ""           'si9.'4d0  11.W 

Minnesota 42,500 

Mississippi ioo  14,700 

Missouri 84  goo  39,KI0 

Montana 233,100 

Nebraska 85,100 

Nevada '/_    './..'.'.'..".".  3^500 

New  Hampshire ".    l".'...."".    

New  Jersey 11.500 

New  Mexico 200.300 

New  York 55,000 

North  Carolina 2,900 

North  Dakota 10,400 

Ohio 303.000 

Oklahoma fjoo  31, W 

Oregon '...  261,200 

Pennsylvania '..'..'.'.".'.'.'.'.    - 


December  1,  1967 
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TITLE  If,  H.R.  7819,  AMENDMENTS  TO  PUBUC  LAW  874  AND  PU8UC  LAW  815— Continued 
TABLE  X.-ESTIMATED  DEDUCTIONS  UNDER  SECTIONS  2  AND  3.  PUBLIC  LAW  81-874,  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1968-Continued 


State  or  territory 


Sec2 


Sec.  3 


Ikode  Island 

SMitk  Carolina j;  500 

Snrtli  Dakota ,. jgoo 

Tiaeessee ii7_  50O 

Tuas $1,600  313,200 

IWi 204,400 

Yn"" "m.soo 


state  or  territory 


Sec2 


Sec3 


JXSfiJSfS'JI;.- $417,200 

SSo^"" IJ.Mg 

^au,,»M, . ...... ......... . ........ .  14,300 

*>«»"""« 101  800 

Guam t'jQQ 

Puerto  Rico ^"" 

Virgin  Islands """" t'sdo 

Wake  island ^*" 


TABLE  XI.-COMPARISON  OF  TITLE  I  ALLOCATIONS  FOR  MAJOR  CITIES  UNDER  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS 


H.R.  7819 


Public  Law 

89-10 
($3,000) 


Senate 
versk>n 
($3,000) 


Atlanta $2,757,842 

Baltimore 8,007.829 

Birmingham 2.112  385 

Boston 4.834.836 

Bulfik) 5.666,982 

Ctiicaio 23.363.116 

Cinannati 3  195  357 

Cleveland 5.527.604 

Dallas 2,440,948 

Belrait 10.881.972 

Houston 3,406.002 

Kansas  City.  Mo 1  817  002 

Los  Angeles 16.364,345 

»CTPhis 3.327.822 

Miami  (Dade  County) 3  loi  706 

Milwaukee 2!  732' 004 

"""wpolis 2.506,428 


$3,674,535 
5.602.473 
2,  425. 229 
3. 879, 848 
4. 764. 579 

20,355.903 
2. 732. 428 
4.162.096 
3. 163. 593 
9.513.647 
4.092.855 
1,795.175 

13.741.067 
3.965,491 
3.904.636 
2.271,705 
1.962,048 


$2.721.U0 
7,631.576 
1.833.267 
3.985.122 
5. 228, 193 

24, 870. 245 
3. 097. 424 
5.869.644 
2.683.553 

10.910,357 
3.712.711 
1.937.425 

15,684.785 
3.035.317 
3.713.391 
2,822.107 
2,533,730 


H.R.  7819 


Public  Law 

89-10 

($3,000) 


Senate 
venaoa 
($3,000) 


Nashville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City 

Norlolk 

OakUnd 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Portland.  Orel 

SL  Louis 

St  Paul 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Tampa  (Hilisborou^  Coun^). 
Washington,  D.C 


$1,667,894 
5,141,482 
3.956.567 

75.599.083 

2,572.257 

2,806,524 

870,557 

12,361,906 
3,238,910 
1,644,210 
4,392,985 
1,327,164 
2,356,238 
3,463,543 
1,471,606 
1,889,634 
5,642,037 


$2, 189,  551 
4,093,157 
4,701,736 

65,403.817 

2.251.099 

2.285.678 

775,342 

10,135,150 
2,904,819 
1,388,586 
3,912,199 
1,011,141 
2.091,681 
2,852,255 
1,340,921 
2,387,459 
5,642,037 


$1,536,9(2 
4,977,926 
3,703,247 

75,439.537 

2.103.22a 

2,667,083 

790,437 

12.578.673 
3.484.6(2 
1.73S.0O 
4.666.3SS 
1.218,415 
2.3S6.497 
3.439,379 
1.652.349 
2,262.939 
6.311,232 


TABLE  XII.— 


ESTIMATED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  UNDER  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  UNDER  PUBLIC  LAW  89-750, 

FISCAL  YEAR  1969,  FISCAL  YEAR  1970,  FISCAL  YEAR  1971  i 


ADULT  EDUCATION  ACT,  TITLE  V  OF  H.R.  7819, 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Hscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year 
1971 


United  States  and  outlying  areas $70,000,000 

SDStates  and  the  District  of  Columbia 68,600,000 

AlalanM 2,145.342 

"»ska 167,099 

Ayn* 617,991 

;*»ns»s -. 1, 218, 983 

California 3,904,532 

Cotorado 428, 007 

Connecticut 852.902 

Delaware 217'  500 

forida 2. 0771894 

Georgia 2.735,010 

Hawaii 384  636 

lilsfio 198,216 

lliiois 2.962.537 

Indiana 1.O86  268 

Iowa 487.850 

l^nsas 437.948 

Kentucky 1.805.236 

ipulMna 2,554,097 

"at!-.. 293,776 

Mafyland 1,185.005 

Massachusetts 1.467,842 

"l^iian 1,976,462 

•Jfnnesola 647,686 

Mississippi 1,639.052 

■"Motiri 1,451,979 


$80,000,000       $90,000,000 


78.400,000  88,200,000 

2,461,001  2,776,660 

177,455  187,810 

697,933  777,875 

1,391,677  1,564,370 

4,491,688  5,078,845 

478,629  529,250 

969.098  1.085.294 

235.633  253.767 

2.383.144  2.688.394 

3.141,673  3.548.336 

428.564  472.492 

213.374  228,532 

3,404.314  3.846.092 

1.238.480  1.390,691 

547.707  607,564 

490.103  542,259 

2,068.406  2.331.576 

2.932.840  3,311,583 

323.681  353.587 

1,352,454  1,519,904 

1,678.942  1.890.042 

2,266.058  2,555.654 

732.210  816.735 

1,876,575  2,114,098 

1,660,631  1.869,283 


Fiscal  year 
1969 


Hscal  year 
1970 


Fiseat 


eaijrear 
U71 


50  States,  District  of  CeluMMa— Cm. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Neveda 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvenia 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont . ...__„...., 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Coiumbia 


$219,348 
327,051 
144.345 
211.583 

2,113,644 
498,040 

6,088,633 

3,037,014 
244,659 

2,431,705 
905,599 
364.351 

3,589,272 
369,697 

1.863,230 
221.474 

2,228,825 

5,161.295 
197, 142 
165.787 

2.273.419 
533,402 
936.893 

1.032.409 
151.812 
345.521 


$237,767 

362.092 

151.189 

228.803 

2.424,411 

559,469 

7,012,864 

3,490,286 

266,905 

2,791,559 

1.029,928 

405,148 

4,127,774 

411,320 

2,135,351 

240,221 

2,557.368 

5.942,408 

212, 134 

175,940 

2.606.844 

600.289 

1.066,052 

1.176.308 

159.806 

384.412 


Outlying  areas. 


1.400.000         1.600.000 


$256,186 

397.133 

158.033 

246,024 

2,735,178 

620.899 

7,937,094 

3,943,557 

289,310 

3,151,412 

1,154,257 

445,945 

4,666,276 

452,942 

2.407,471 

258.968 

2.885,911 

6.723.521 

227,126 

186.093 

2, 9a,  270 

667. 176 

1.195.210 

1, 320. 207 

167,804 

421.304 

1.800.000 


ti^Si'S"'""  "'  J'O.OOO.OOO  'or  fiscal  year  1969  with  2  percent  reserved  for  outlying  areas: 
JI0O.O0O  basK  amount  to  50  States  and  the  DistrKt  of  Columbia,  balance  distributed  on  basis  of  the 
population  18  and  over  with  less  than  6  grades  of  school  completed.  Distribution  of  $80  000  000 


1969*"  *'**'  ^"^  *""'  ^''^^'^  *"  "^'  •'*  ^'stritHition  made  as  described  for  fiscal  year 


Changks  ts  EzmrtMO  Law 
In  compliance  with  8ul>sectlon  4  of  rule 
XXIS.  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
cliMiges  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  Is  printed  in  italic, 
exl<Ung  law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
la  shown  In  roman) : 

EiEMENTART  AND  SECONDART  EDUCA- 
TION A(rr  OP  1966   (Pi.  8»-10) 

An  act  to  strengthen  and  Improve  educa- 
tional quality  and  educational  opportunities 
In  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
Khools. 

Be  it  eTMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
^epreaentatlvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevxhled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1»86". 


TnxX      I — ^PlNANCXAI.      ASSISTAMCK     TO      LOCAL 
EDtrCATTONAL    ACERCIXS   FOR   THS  EDtTCATION 

or  Childrxn  or  Low-Incomx  FAicnJxs  akd 
ExTKNSiON   or  Public   Law   874,   Eightt- 

FlBST    COMGRXSS  * 

•  •  •  •  • 

TlTLX  n — SCBOOL   UBSAST    RKSOtTBOtS.   TEXT- 
BOOKS, AND  OtBEB  iNSTBtrcnONAL  Matkbials 

appbopbiations  autbobizkd 
Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  (Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  Cdvirlng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
fiscal  years  J  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
the  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 
textbooks,  and  other  printed  and  published 


>  For  amendments  to  title  I  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
see  tiUe  n  of  PubUc  Law  874,  81st  Congreas. 


instructional  materials  for  the  uae  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  In  public  and  prtvata  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  m»nng  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  8100,000,000 
tat  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1966, 
$125,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1967,  [and  •160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968;  but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1969.  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  lawj  tlSOjOOO,000  for  the  fiscal  ^mr 
ending  June  30.  196S,  $17SfiO0flOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1H9,  tZOOfiOOJOOO 
for  the  fiaoal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 
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AIXOTMENT  TO   STATES 


Sic.  202.  (a)  (1)  There  U  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  201(b).  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this- paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respec- 
tive needs  for  assistance  under  this  title.  In 
addition,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  [June  30, 
1967]  June  30,  1968  and  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1969.  he  shall  allot  from  such 
amount  to  (A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
(B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children 
and  teachers  in  the  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
terms  upon  which  payments  for  such  pur- 
pose shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria  as 
the  Commissioner  determines  wUl  best  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  From  the  svmis  appropriated  for  carry- 
ing out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant 
to  section  201(b),  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  of  such  sums  as 
the  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  that  State  bears  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  so  enrolled  In  such  schools 
In  all  of  the  States.  The  number  of  children 
so  enrolled  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  data  available  to  him.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "State" 
shall  not  Include  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Somoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

•  •  •  •  • 

TiTLK  m — Supplementary  ESjucationai, 

Centebs  and  Services 

appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  for  malting  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services,  to 
stimulate  and  assist  in  the  provision  of 
vitally  needed  educational  services  not  avail- 
able in  sufBcient  quantity  or  quality,  and 
to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  development 
and  establishment  of  exemplary  elementary 
and  secondary  school  educational  programs 
to  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  un- 
der this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  E,] 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966; 
$175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967;  [and]  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968;  [but  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1989,  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be  appro- 
priated as  the  Congress  may  hereafter  au- 
thorize by  law]  $525,000,000  Jot  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969;  $550,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and 
$575,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  In  addition,  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years,  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  State 
plarw,  the  activities  of  advisory  councils,  and 
the  evaluation  and  dissemination  activities 
required  under  this  title. 

[apportion bcent]  Allotment  among  states 
Sec.  302.  (a)  (1)  There  ts  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amoimt  equal 


to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  such  year  for  grants  under 
this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  [appor- 
tion] allot  the  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trxist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  In  addition,  for  [the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,]  each  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  he  shall 
[apportion]  allot  from  such  amount  to  (A) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  [for  such  assistance  for  children 
and  teachers  in]  to  provide  programs  and 
projects  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for  in- 
dividuals on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated  for 
Indian  children  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  amount  necessary  for  such  assistance  for 
children  and  teachers  In  the  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  I>epartment  of  De- 
fense. The  terms  upon  which  payments  for 
such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
as  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  for  [carry- 
ing out]  making  grants  under  this  title  for 
any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  301(b), 
the  Commissioner  shall  [apportion]  allot 
$200,000  to  each  State  and  shall  [apportion] 
allot  the  remainder  of  such  sums  among  the 
States  as  follows : 

(A)  He  shall  [apportion]  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as 
the  number  of  children  aged  five  to  seven- 
teen. Inclusive,  In  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  children  In  all  the  States, 
and 

(B)  He  shall  [apportion]  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

For  the  piirposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  popula- 
tion of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the 
basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available  to  him. 

[(c)  The  amount  apportioned  tinder  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966,  shall  be  available  for  pay- 
ments to  applicants  with  approved  applica- 
tions m  that  State  during  that  year  and  the 
next  fiscal  year J 

C(d)]  (c)  The  amount  [app>ortloned]  al- 
lotted to  any  State  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  fiscal  year,  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines win  not  be  required  for  the  period 
for  which  that  amotmt  Is  available  [shall 
be  available  for  reapportionment],  shall  be 
available  for  grants  pursuant  to  section  308 
in  such  State,  and  if  not  ao  needed  may  be 
reallotted  or  used  for  grants  pursuant  to 
section  306  in  other  States.  Funds  available 
for  reallottment  may  be  reallotted  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  diirlng  that  period 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  among  other 
States  In  proportion  of  the  amounts  origi- 
nally [apportioned]  allotted  among  those 
States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year, 
but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for  any 
of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  [shall]  may  be  similarly  [reap- 
portioned] reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amount  [reapportioned]  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  from  funds  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  301  for  any 
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fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of 
the  amount  [apportioned]  allotted  to  It  un- 
der  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(d)  The  amounts  made  available  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e)  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for  grantt 
during  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

USES    OF    FEDERAL    FUNDS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  [Orante  imder  this  title  may 
be  used.  In  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved  under  section  304(b),  for — ]  Funit 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  301  shall, 
except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  be 
available  only  for  grants  in  accordance  ioith 
applications  approved  pursuant  this  title 
for: 

t(a)]  (1)  planning  for  and  taking  other 
steps  leading  to  the  development  of  programs 
or  projects  designed  to  provide  supplemen- 
tary educational  activities  and  services  de- 
scribed In  [paragraph  (b)],  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (5),  including  pilot  projects  designed  to 
test  the  effectiveness  of  plans  so  developed; 
and 

(2)  the  establishment  or  expansion  of  ex- 
emplary and  innovative  educational  pro- 
grams {including  dual-enrollment  programs 
and  the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities)  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
adoption  of  new  educational  programs  (in- 
cluding those  described  in  section  503 {4)  and 
special  programs  for  handicapped  children) 
in  the  schools  of  the  State;  and 

C(b)]  (3)  the  establishment,  maintenance, 
[and]  operation,  and  expansion  of,  programs 
or  projects.  Including  the  lease  or  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  necessary  equipment,  designed  to  en- 
rich the  programs  of  local  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  offer  a  diverse  range 
of  educational  experience  to  persons  of  vary- 
ing talents  and  needs  by  [providing]  provid- 
ing, especially  through  riew  and  improved 
approaches,  supplementary  educatlonaj  serv- 
ices and  activities  such  as — 

[(1)]  (A)  comprehensive  guidance  and 
counseling,  remedial  instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, [and]  social  work,  and  other  serv- 
ices designed  to  enable  and  encourage  per- 
sons to  enter,  remain  In,  or  reenter  educa- 
tional programs.  Including  the  provision  ol 
special  educational  programs  and  study  areas 
during  periods  when  schools  are  not  regu- 
larly In  session; 

[(2)]  (B)  comprehensive  academic  serv- 
ices and,  where  appropriate,  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling,  for  continuing  adult 
education; 

[(3)  developing  and  conducting  exemplary 
educational  programs,  including  dual-enroU- 
ment  programs,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  adoption  of  improved  or  new  educa- 
tional programs  (including  those  prognum 
described  In  section  503(4)  in  the  schools  of 
the  State;] 

C(4)]  (C)  specialized  instruction  and 
equipment  for  students  interested  in  study- 
Injg  advanced  scientific  subjects,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  other  academic  subjects  which 
are  not  taught  In  the  local  schools  or  whidi 
can  be  provided  more  effectively  on  a  cen- 
tralized basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handi- 
capped or  of  preschool  age; 

[(5)]  (D)  making  available  modern  educa- 
tional equipment  and  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel. Including  artists  and  musicians,  on 
a  temporary  basis  [to]  for  the  benefit  of  chil- 
dren  in  public  and  other  nonprofit  schools, 
organizations,  and  Institutions; 

[(6)]  {E)  developing,  producing,  and  trans- 
mitting radio  and  television  programs  for 
classroom  and  other  educational  use; 

{F)  in  the  case  of  any  local  educationd 
agency  which  is  making  a  reasonable  tat 
effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable  to 
meet  critical  educational  needs  (includinfl 
preschool  education) ,  because  some  or  all  of 
its  schools  are  seriously  ooererowded.  obso- 
lete, or  unsafe,  initiating  and  carrying  ovt 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  meet  thou 
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need*,  particularly  those  which  uiill  result  in 
more  effective  use  of  existing  facilities; 

C(7)]  (G)  providing  special  educational 
and  related  services  for  persons  who  are  In  or 
from  rural  areaw  or  who  are  or  have  been 
otherwise  isolated  from  normal  educational 
opportxmlties,  including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  In- 
struction, bilingual  education  methods,  and 
visiting  teachers'  programs;  [and] 

(H)  encouraging  community  involvement 
in  educational  programs;  and 

[(8)]  (/)  other  specially  designed  educa- 
tional programs  or  projects  which  meet  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  uses  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  funds  appropriated  for  car- 
rying out  this  title  may  be  used  for — 

(/)  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
State  plans; 

(2)  obtaining  technical,  professional,  and 
clerical  assistance,  and  the  services  of  ex- 
perts and  consultants  to  assist  the  advisory 
councils  authorized  by  this  title  in  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities;  and 

(3)  evaluation  of  plans,  programs,  and 
projects,  and  dissemination  of  the  results 
thereof. 

APPLICATION   FOB    GRANTS   AND   CONDITIONS   FOB 
APPROVAL 

Sec.  304.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  [for 
a  program  of  supplementary  educational 
services]  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan 
or  by  the  Commissioner  for  a  supplementary 
educational  center  or  service  program  or 
project  may  be  made  only  to  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  or  agencies,  [but]  and  then 
only  if  there  is  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
in  the  planning  of  that  program  or  project 
there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishment 
and  carrying  out  [of  that  program]  thereof 
there  will  be,  participation  of  persons 
broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  [For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the]  The  term  "cultural  and  educational 
resources"  Includes  State  educational  agen- 
cies, institutions  of  higher  education,  non- 
profit private  schools,  public  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  such  as  libraries,  museums, 
musical  and  artistic  organizations,  educa- 
tional radio  and  television,  and  other  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources.  Such  grants 
may  be  made  only  upon  application  to  the 
appropriate  State  educational  agency  or  to 
the  Commissioner,  as  the  case  may  be.  at 
such  time  or  times,  in  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  accompanied  by  such  Informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary. 
Such  applications  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is 
sought  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  applicant; 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  [paragraph  (a)  or 
paragraph  (b)  of]  section  303(a)  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
Msure  that  Federal  funds  made  available 
under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be 
80  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical.  Increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  In  [paragraphs  (a)  and 
(b)  of]  section  303(a),  and  In  no  case  sup- 
plant such  funds; 

t(4)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
Blstance  under  this  title  which  Includes  a 
project  for  construction  of  necessary  facili- 
ties, provide  satisfactory  assurance  (A)  that 
reasonable  provision  has  been  made,  consist- 
ent with  the  other  uses  to  be  made  of  the 
iMlUtles,  for  areas  In  such  facilities  which  are 
adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural  activities. 
(B)  that  upon  completion  of  the  construc- 


tion title  to  the  facilities  will  be  In  a  State 
or  local  educational  agency.  (C)  that.  In 
developing  plans  for  such  faculties,  due 
consideration  will  be  given  to  excellence  of 
architecture  and  design,  and  to  the  Inclusion 
of  works  of  art  (not  representing  more  than 
one  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project) . 
and  there  will  be  compliance  with  such 
standards  as  the  Secretsa-y  may  prescribe  or 
approve  In  order  to  Insure  that  facilities 
constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
under  this  title  shall  be,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate In  view  of  the  uses  to  be  made  of 
the  facilities,  accessible  to  and  usable  by 
handicapped  persons,  and  (D)  that  the  re- 
quirements of  section  308  will  be  compiled 
with  on  all  construction  projects,  assisted 
under  this  title;] 

(4)  provide,  in  the  cose  of  an  application 
for  assistance  under  this  title  which  includes 
a  project  for  the  construction  of  necessary 
facilities,  satisfactory  assurance   that — 

(A)  reasonable  provision  has  been  made, 
consistent  with  the  other  uses  to  be  made 
of  the  facilities,  for  areas  in  sux;h  facilities 
which  are  adaptable  for  artistic  and  cultural 
activities, 

(B)  upon  completion  of  the  construction, 
title  to  the  facilities  will  be  in  a  State  or 
local  educational  agency. 

(C)  in  developing  plans  for  such  facilities. 
(i)  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  excel- 
lence of  architecture  and  design  and  to  the 
inclusion  of  works  of  art  (not  representing 
more  than  1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the 
project),  and  (ii)  there  will  be  compliance 
with  such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  or  approve  in  order  to  insure  that, 
to  the  extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the 
uses  to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  such  fa- 
cilities are  accessible  to  and  usable  by  handi- 
capped persons,  and 

(D)  the  requirements  of  section  310  vMl 
be  complied  with; 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under   this   title;    and 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective 
in  Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  In  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  nec- 

'essary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports. 

(b)  [Applications  for  grants  under  this  ti- 
tle may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner 
only  If — ]  An  application  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  for  a  grant  under  this  title 
may  be  approved  only  if  it  is  consistent  with 
the  applicable  provisions  of  this  title  and — 

(1)  [the  application]  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (a); 

[(2)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  criteria  established  by 
the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing an  equitable  distribution  of  assistance 
under  this  title  within  each  State,  which 
criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on  the 
basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State.  (B)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  in 
different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  In 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  and  their 
financial  ability  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities,  and  (D)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  vrithln 
the  state  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities;] 

(2)  provides  that  the  program  or  project 
for  which  application  is  made — 


(A)  uHU  utilize  the  beat  available  talenta 
and  resources  and  will  substantially  increase 
the  educational  opportunities  in  the  area  to 
be  served  by  the  applicant, 

(B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit 
private  schools  in  the  area  to  be  served 
whose  educational  needs  are  of  the  type  pro- 
vided by  the  program  or  project,  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  such  children; 
and 

(3)  has  been  reviewed  by  a  panel  of  experts. 

[(3)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  as- 
sistance for  a  program  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 303,  the  Commissioner  determines  (A) 
that  the  program  will  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially increase  the  educational  opportunities 
In  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and 
(B)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  enrolled  In  nonprofit 
private  schools  In  the  area  to  be  served  whose 
educational  needs  are  of  the  type  which  the 
supplementary  educational  activities  and 
services  provided  under  the  program  are  to 
meet,  provision  has  been  made  for  participa- 
tion of  such  children;   and 

[(4)  the  application  has  been  submitted 
for  review  and  recommendations  to  the  State 
educational  agency. 

[(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1967,  the  Commissioner  mtist 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  Is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  Is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs.  Including  preschool  education 
for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
(as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enroll- 
ment or  otherwise),  obsolete,  or  unsafe.] 

C(d)]  (c)  Amendments  of  applications 
shall,  except  as  the  Commissioner  may  other- 
wise provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations. 
be  subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner 
as  original  applications. 

Stofe  advisory  councils  and  State  plans 
Sec.  305.  (a){l)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive payments  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  a  State  plan  under  this  title  shall  (A) 
establish  within  its  State  educational  agency 
a  State  advisory  council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "State  advisory  council")  which 
meets  the  requirements  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (2),  (B)  set  dates  before  which  local 
educational  agencies  must  have  submitted 
applications  for  grants  to  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  and  (C)  submit  to  the  Com- 
missioner, through  its  State  educational 
agency,  a  State  plan  at  such  time  and  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  may  deem  neces- 
sary. The  Commissioner  may,  by  regulation, 
set  uniform  dates  for  the  submission  of  State 
plans  and  applications. 

(2)  The  State  advisory  cou?iciZ,  estab{is?ied 
pursuant  to  paragraph    (1),  shall — 

(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  State 
(05  defined  in  section  304(a))  and  of  the 
public,  including  persoris  representative  of 

(i)  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
(ii)    institutions  of  higher  education, 
(Hi)  professional  organizations  of  teachera 
and  school  administrators, 

(iv)  organizations  promoting  the  improve- 
ment of  education,  and 

(V)  areas  of  professional  competence  in 
dealing  urith  children  needing  special  edu- 
cation because  of  physical  or  mental  handi- 
caps, 

but  TU)thing  in  this  aubparagraph  shall  be 
construed  to  preclude  the  appointment  of 
nonresidents  of  a  State  to  the  State  advisory 
council  of  that  State; 

(B)  advise  the  State  educational  agency 
on  the  preparation  of,  and  policy  matters 
arising  tn  the  administration  of,  the  State 
plan,  Including  the  development  of  criteria 
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for   approval    of   appUcationa    under   such 
State  plan; 

(C)  review,  and  make  recommeruiationa  to 
the  State  educational  agency  on  the  action 
to  be  taken  with  respect  to,  each  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  under  the  State  plan; 

(D)  evaluate  programs  and  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  title; 

(E)  prepare  and  submit  a  report  of  its  ac- 
tivities, recommendations,  and  evaluations  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council,  established 
pursuant  to  this  title,  at  such  times,  in  such 
form,  and  in  such  detail  as  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  may  prescribe;  and 

(F)  obtain  such  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  a 
State  plan,  or  modification  thereof,  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  submitted  for  that 
fiscal  year — 

(1)  sets  forth  a  program  {including  edu- 
cational needs,  and  their  basis,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  in  meetmg 
such  educational  needs)  under  which  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  section  307(a)  will 
be  expended  solely  for  the  improvement  of 
education  in  the  State  through  grants  to 
local  educational  agencies  for  programs  or 
projects  in  accordance  with  sections  303  and 
304:  Provided.  That,  in  the  case  of  a  State 
educational  agency  that  also  is  a  local  edu- 
cational agency,  its  approval  of  a  program  or 
project  to  be  carried  out  by  it  in  the  latter 
capacity  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
be  deemed  an  award  of  a  grant  by  it  upon 
application  of  a  local  educational  agency  if 
the  State  plan  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
provisions  otherwise  required  by  this  section, 
provisions  and  assurances  (applicable  to 
such  program  or  project)  that  are  fully 
equivalent  to  those  otherwise  required  of  a 
local  educational  agency: 

(2)  sets  forth  the  administrative  organi- 
zation and  procedures  in  such  detail  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe  by  regulation 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  State  plan, 
including  the  qualifications  for  personnel 
having  responsibilities  in  the  administration 
of  the  plan; 

(3)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  asstitance  under 
this  title,  which  criteria  shall  be  based  on 
consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and  population 
of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic  distribution 
and  density  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  and  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons 
in  different  geographic  areas  and  in  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
section  303.  and  the  financial  ability  of  the 
local  educational  agencies  serving  such  per- 
sons to  provide  such  services  and  activities; 

{4)  provides  for  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  application  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  making  a  reaionable 
tax  effort  but  which  is  nevertheless  unable 
to  meet  critical  educational  needs,  including 
preschool  education  for  four-  and  five-year- 
olds  and  including  where  appropriate  bi- 
lingual education,  because  some  or  all  of  its 
schools  are  seriously  overcrowded  (as  a  re- 
sult of  growth  or  shifts  in  enrollment  or 
otherwise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 

(5)  provides  that,  in  approving  applica- 
tions for  grants  for  programs  or  projects, 
applications  proposing  to  carry  out  program.s 
or  projects  planned  under  thU  title  will  re- 
ceive special  consideration; 

(6)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective  pro- 
cedures (A)  for  the  evaluation,  at  least  an- 
nually, of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
and  projects,  by  the  State  advisory  council, 
supported  under  the  State  plan  in  meeting 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  (B)  for  appropri- 
ate dissemination  of  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  and  other  information  pertain- 
ing to  such  programs  or  projects,  and  (C) 
for  adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising 
educational  practices  developed  through  such 
programs  or  projects; 


(7)  provides  that  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State  re- 
ceives to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  purposes  of  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  section  303 fa); 

(8)  provides  that  not  less  than  IS  per 
centum  of  the  amount  which  such  State  re- 
ceives to  carry  out  the  plan  in  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  for  special  programs  or 
projects  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children; 

(9)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  give  satisfactory  assurance  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  title 
for  any  fiscal  year  (A)  will  not  be  com- 
mingled with  State  funds,  and  (B)  will  be 
so  used  as  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  fiscal  effort  (deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner,  by  regulation)  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  by  the  applicant  for  educational 
purposes; 

(10)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title; 

(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  under  this  title  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective  in 
improving  the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  areas  served  by  programs  or 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan  and 
in  the  State  as  a  whole,  including  reports  of 
evaluations  made  in  accordance  with  objec- 
tive measurements  under  the  State  plan  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (6),  and  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports: 

(12)  provides  that  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  application  (or  amendment 
thereof)  regarding  the  proposed  final  disposi- 
tion thereof  shall  not  be  taken  without  first 
affording  the  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies  submitting  such  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing; 
and 

(13)  contains  satisfactory  assurance  that, 
in  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  local 
educational  agency  for  State  aid  or  the 
amount  of  such  aid,  grants  to  that  agency 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  may,  if  he  finds 
that  a  State  plan  for  any  fiscal  year  is  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (b),  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements  and  make  available 
{pursuant  to  section  307)  to  that  State  that 
part  of  the  State's  allotment  which  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessiry  to  carry  out  that 
part  of  the  plan  so  approved.  The  remainder 
of  the  amount  tchich  such  State  is  eligible 
to  receive  under  this  section  may  be  made 
available  to  such  State  only  if  the  unap- 
proved portion  of  that  State  plan  has  been 
so  modified  as  to  bring  the  plan  into  com- 
pliance with  such  requirements:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  made  available  to  a  State 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  State  is  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  section. 

(d)  A  State  which  has  had  a  State  plan 
approved  for  any  fiscal  year  may  receive  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  plan  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  3314  per  centum  of 
its  allotment  pursuant  to  section  302  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969.  50  per 
centum  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970.  and  S6V3  per  centum  thereof 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

(e)(1)  The  Com m issioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  sub- 


section (a),  or  any  modification  thereof 
without  first  affording  the  State  educatioruii 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ings to  any  State  educational  agency,  fijuu 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  requirement  set  forth  in 
the  plan  of  that  State  approved  under  sec- 
tion 305  or  with  any  requirement  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  a  local  educational 
agency  approved  pursuant  to  section  304,  the 
Commissioner  shall  notify  the  agency  that 
further  payments  will  not  be  made  to  the 
State  under  this  title  {or,  in  his  discretion, 
that  the  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
make  further  payments  under  this  title  to 
specified  local  educational  agencies  affected 
by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  Un- 
til he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payment) 
shall  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title, 
or  payments  by  the  State  educational  agency 
under  this  title  shall  be  limited  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  not  affected  by  the  failure, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(3)  (A)  If  any  State  is  dissatisfied  uHth 
the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  or  with  his  final  action  uruler 
paragraph  (2),  such  State  may,  within  60 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  baaed  hia  action  aa  provided  in  section 
2112  of  title  28.  United  Statea  Code. 

(B)  The  flndinga  of  fact  by  the  Commit- 
aioner.  if  aupported  by  aubstantlal  evidence, 
shall  be  concluaive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cauae  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  nev 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceeding; 

(C)  The  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  it  aaide,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  revieu 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

(f)(1)  If  any  local  edticational  agencj 
la  dlaaatisfied  with  the  final  action  of  the 
State  edticational  agency  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  an  application  by  such  local  agency 
for  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  title,  auch  local 
agency  may,  uHthln  aixty  daya  after  such 
final  action  or  notice  thereof,  whichever  it 
later,  file  with  the  United  Statea  court  of  op- 
peala  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  StaU  U 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  ahall  be  forthwith 
tranamitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  thereupon  ahall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  State  educational  agency  based  its  ac- 
tion as  provided  In  section  2112  of  title  2t, 
United  Statea  Code. 

(2)  The  findinga  of  fact  by  the  State  eOu- 
cattonal  agency.  If  supported  by  aubstantlal 
evidence  shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court, 
for  good  cauae  shown,  may  remand  the  eatt 
to  the  State  educational  agency  to  take  fur- 
ther evidence,  and  the  State  educational 
agency  may  thereupon  make  new  or  modi- 
fied findings  of  fact  and  may  modify  ttt 
previous  action,  and  ahall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

(3)  The  court  ahall  have  juriadiction  to  af- 
firm the  action  of  the  State  educational 
agency  or  to  aet  it  aaide,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  ahall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tht 
United  Statea  upon  certiorari  or  certification 
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u  provided  in  section  1254  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code. 

Special  programs  and  projects 

Sec.  306.  (a)  From  the  amount  allotted 
to  any  State,  pursuant  to  section  302,  which 
ii  not  available  for  grants  under  a  State  plan 
approved  purauant  to  aection  305.  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304,  to  make  grants  to 
local  educational  agenciea  in  auch  State  for 
programa  or  projects  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  section  303  and  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
uihich  has  a  State  plan  approved,  hold  prom- 
ise of  making  a  substantial  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  critical  educational  prob- 
lems common  to  all  or  several  States.  The 
Commissioner  may  not  approve  an  appli- 
cation under  this  section  unless  the  applica- 
tion has  been  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  for  comment  and 
recommendation  with  respect  to  the  action 
to  be  taken  by  the  Commissioner  regarding 
the  disposition  of  the  application. 

(b)  Not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  granted  purauant  to  thla  aection  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  for  programa  or 
projects  designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needa  of  handicapped  children. 

PAYMENTS 

[Sec.  305.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appor- 
tioned to  each  State  under  section  302  the 
Conunlssloner  shall  pay  to  each  applicant  In 
that  State  which  has  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein.] 

Sec.  307.  (a)  from  the  allotment  of  each 
State  purauant  to  section  302  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  pay  to  each 
State,  which  has  had  a  plan  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  305  for  that  fiscal  year,  the 
amount  necessary  to  carry  out  its  State  plan 
at  approved. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  necessary  for  the 
activities  described  In  section  303(b),  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  except  that  (1)  the  total 
of  such  payments  ahall  not  be  in  excess  of 
an  amount  equal  to  7'/2  per  centum  of  its 
allotment  for  that  flacal  year  or  $150,000 
{$50,000  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  whichever  is  greater,  and 
(2)  in  such  payment,  the  amount  paid  for 
the  administration  of  the  State  plan  during 
such  year  shall  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  5  per  centum  of  its  allotment  for  that ' 
fiscal  year  or  $100,000  (935,000  in  the  case 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
whichever  Is  greater. 

(c)  The  Commlaaioner  ahall  pay  to  each 
applicant  which  has  an  application  approved 
pursuant  to  section  306  the  amount  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  program  or  project  pur- 
suant to  such  application. 

[(b)]  (d)  Payments  under  this  [title] 
section  may  be  made  In  Installments  and  In 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

(e)  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  to  any  local  educational  agency  or  to 
any  state  unless  the  Commissioner  finds,  in 
the  case  of  a  local  educational  agency,  that 
the  combined  fiscal  effort  of  that  agency  and 
the  State  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  by  that  agency  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  leaa  than  auch 
combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose  for 
the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  or,  in  the 
«w<  of  a  State,  that  the  fiscal  effort  of  that 
State  for  State  aid  {as  defined  by  regula- 
tion) with  respect  to  the  provision  of  free 
public  education  in  the  State  for  the  preced- 
tng  fiscal  year  waa  not  leaa  than  auch  flacal 


effort  for  State  aid  for  the  aecond  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

[AOVISOST  COMMrrTEB 

[Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish In  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Supplementary  Educational 
Centers  and  Services,  consisting  of  the  Com- 
missioner, who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  eight 
members  appointed,  without  regcu^  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

[(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  (1)  on  the  action  to  be 
taken  with  regard  to  each  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title,  and  (2)  In  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations  and  with  re- 
spect to  policy  matters  arising  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.  Including  the  de- 
velopment of  criteria  for  approval  of  applica- 
tions thereunder.  The  Commissioner  may  ap- 
point such  special  advisory  and  technical 
experts  and  consultants  as  may  be  useful 
In  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Advisory 
Committee. 

[(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  bvislness  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  Including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  exp>enses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  In  the  Goveriunent  service  employed 
Intermittently.] 

RECOVERY  or  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  P07]  308.  If  within  twenty  years  after 
completion  of  any  construction  for  which 
Federal  funds  have  been  paid  under  this 
title— 

(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease  to 
be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releasing 
the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the  obli- 
gation to  do  so. 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  to  the 
then  value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof 
as  constituted  an  approved  project  or  proj- 
ects) the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such 
Federal  funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shEiIl  be  determined  by  agreement  of  the 
parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  district  in  which 
the  facility  Is  situated. 

National  Advisory  CouruHl 
Sec.  309.  (a)   The  President  shall,  by  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  appoint  a  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Supplementary  Centers  and  Serv- 
icea  which  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Commissioner  in  the  prep- 
aration of  general  regulations; 

(2)  review  the  administration  and  opera- 
tion of  this  title,  including  ita  effectiveness 
in  meeting  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
303; 

(3)  review  each  State  plan  and  applica- 
tion submitted  to  the  Commissioner  purau- 
ant to  sections  305  and  306,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Commissioner  with  re- 
spect to  the  action  to  be  taken  on  auch  plan 
or  application: 

(4)  set  forth  procedures  for  the  aubmia- 
alon  of  reporta  by  State  adviaory  councilt  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council; 

(5)  review,  evaluate,  and  trarismit  the  re- 
ports of  State  adviaory  couricils  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  Secretary; 

(6)  evaluate  programa  and  prof ectt  carriea 
out  under  this  title  and  diaaeminate  the  re- 
aulta  thereof:  and 


(7)  make  recommendatUma  for  the  im- 
provement of  this  title,  and  ita  admintatra- 
tUm  and,  operation. 

(b)  The  Council  ahall  be  appointed  by  the 
Preaident  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  members,  a 
majority  of  whom  shall  be  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  educational  and  cultural  re- 
aourcea  of  the  United  Statea  Including  at 
least  one  person  who  has  professional  compe- 
tence in  the  area  of  education  of  handicapped 
children.  Such  members  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years  except  that  (1)  in 
the  case  of  the  initial  members,  four  ahall 
be  appointed  for  terma  of  one  year  each  and 
four  ahall  be  appointed  for  terma  of  two 
yeara  each,  and  (2)  appointmenta  to  flU 
the  unexpired  portion  of  any  term  ahall  be 
for  auch  portion  only.  The  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  the  Council  auch  technical, 
professional,  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  data  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  ita 
functions. 

(c)  The  Council  ahall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  findinga  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendationa  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  20 
of  each  year.  The  Preaident  ia  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  Congress  such  comments  and 
recommendationa  aa  he  may  have  with  re- 
spect to  sutA.  report. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  day,  including  traveltime: 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  buMneaa,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  for 
peraons  in  Governn^ent  aervice  employed  in- 
termittently. 

(e)  The  Council  ia  authorized  to  appoint 
tolthout  regard  to  the  provisiona  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  covering  appointment  in 
the  competitive  service,  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of,  without  regard  to  chapter  51 
and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  auch  title, 
such  professional  arid  technical  personnel  aa 
may  be  neceaaary  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
its  duties. 

LABOR   STTaITOAROS 

Sec.  P08]  310.  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construction 
in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a — 
276a-S).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
In  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  the  Reorganization  Plan  Nxun- 
bered  14  of  1950  (15  FJt.  3176);  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40 
U.S.C.  276c). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tttle  V — Grants  to  Strxnctken  State  De- 
partments or  EDX7CATION  and  for  Statewide 
Educational  Planning 

Part  A — Gront*  for  Strengthening  Leader- 
ship Resourcea  of  State  Educatioruii  Agen- 
cies 

APPROPBIATIONS  ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  carry 
out  [during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  80, 
1966,  and  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
yearsj  a  program  for  making  grants  to 
stimulate  and  assist  States  In  strengthening 
the  leadership  resources  of  their  State  educa- 
tional agencies,  and  to  assist  those  agencies 
in  the  establishment  and  improvement  of 
programs  to  identify  and  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  States. 
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(b)  For  the  purpose  ol  making  grants  un- 
der tills  CtlUel  part,  tbere  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967,  [and  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19683  $65,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  $80,- 
000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970;  and  $85.- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,. 

APPOmONMEMT  AMONG   STATXS 

Sec.  502.  (a)  (I)  Prom  t85]  95  per  centtun 
of  the  Slims  appropriated  for  carrjrlng  out 
this  Ctltle]  part  for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  reserve  such  amount,  but  not 
In  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  such  [851  S5  per 
centtim  of  such  sums,  as  he  may  determine 
and  shall  apportion  such  amount  among  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa  [andj  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  assistance 
under  this  title.  [From  the  remainder  of  such 
85  per  centum  of  such  sums  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  apportion  $100,000  to  each  State. 
and  shall  apportion  to  each  State  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  such  85  per  centum  of  such 
sums  as  the  number  of  public  school  pupils 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  public 
schoqrpuplls  in  all  the  States,  as  determined 
by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  satisfactory  data  available  to  hlm.3 
The  remainder  of  such  per  centum  of  such 
sums  shall  he  apportioned  hy  the  Commis- 
sioner  as  follows; 

{A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  public  school  pupils  in  the  State  bears  to 
the  number  of  public  school  pupils  in  all  the 
States,  as  determined  by  the  Commissioner 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  Include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
[and!  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(2)  [Pifteenl  Five  per  centum  of  the  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  501  for 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  reserved  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  grants  for  special  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  505. 

(b)(1)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any 
State  under  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
for  any  fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  that  year 
shall  be  available  for  reapportionment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  that 
year  as  the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other 
States  In  proportion  to  the  amounts  origi- 
nally apportioned  among  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)(1)  for  that  year,  but  with 
the  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  the 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates that  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  that  year;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reapportioned  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  601  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to 
It  under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  that  year. 

(2)  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  any  State  may  file  with  him 
a  request  that  a  specified  portion  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  it  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned 
to  another  State  under  that  subsection  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  portion  of  the  coat 
of  carrying  out  one  or  more  programs  or 
activities  under  an  approved  application  of 
that  other  State.  If  the  Commissioner  finds 


that  the  programs  or  tustlvltles  with  respect 
to  which  the  request  is  made  would  meet 
needs  of  the  State  making  the  request  and 
that  use  of  the  specified  portion  of  the 
amount  apportioned  to  that  State,  as  re- 
quested by  It.  would  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  [tltlel  part,  that  portion 
shall  be  added  to  the  amount  apportioned 
to  the  other  State  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  referred  to  above. 

GRANTS  FROM  APPORTIONED  FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  From  the  amount  apportioned 
to  any  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tion 502  the  Commissioner  may,  upon  ap- 
proval of  an  application  or  applications 
therefor  submitted  to  him  by  such  State 
through  the  State  educational  agency,  make 
a  grant  or  grants  to  such  agency  equal  to  the 
expenditures  Incurred  by  such  agency  for 
the  planning  of,  and  for  programs  for,  the 
development.  Improvement,  or  expansion  of 
activities  promoting  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  section  501(a)  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed In  such  application  and  for  which 
such  application  Is  approved,  such  as — 

(1)  educational  planning  on  a  statewide 
basis.  Including  the  identification  of  edu- 
cational problems.  Issues,  and  needs  In  the 
State  and  the  evaluation  on  a  periodic  or 
continuing  basis  of  education  programs  in 
the  State; 

(2)  providing  support  or  services  for  the 
comprehensive  and  compatible  recording, 
collecting,  processing,  analyzing,  interpret- 
ing, storing,  retrieving,  and  reporting  of  State 
and  local  educational  data,  including  the  use 
of  automated  data  systems: 

(3)  dissemination  or  support  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  relating  to  the 
condition,  progress,  and  needs  of  education 
In  the  State; 

(4)  programs  for  conducting,  sponsoring, 
or  cooperating  in  educational  research  and 
demonstration  programs  and  projects  such 
as  (A)  establishing  and  malnUlning  cur- 
riculum research  and  Innovation  centers  to 
assist  in  locating  and  evaluating  ciUTlculum 
research  findings.  (B)  discovering  and  test- 
ing new  educational  ideas  (including  new 
uses  of  printed  and  audio- visual  media)  and 
more  effective  educational  practices,  and 
putting  into  use  those  which  show  promise 
of  success,  and  (C)  studying  ways  to  improve 
the  legal  and  organizational  structure  for 
education,  and  the  management  and  admin- 
istration of  education  in  the  State; 

(5)  publication  and  distribution,  or  sup- 
port for  the  publication  and  dlstribuUon.  of 
curricular  materials  collected  and  developed 
at  currlculimi  research  centers  and  else- 
where; 

(6)  programs  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
teacher  preparation,  including  student- 
teaching  arrangements,  in  cooperation  with 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  local  ed- 
ucational agencies; 

(7)  Programs  and  other  activities  specifi- 
cally designed  to  encourage  the  full  and  ade- 
quate utilization  and  acceptance  of  auxiliary 
personnel  {such  as  teacher  aides)  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  on  a  permanent 
basis; 

Ul  (8)  studies  or  support  for  studies 
concerning  the  financing  of  public  education 
in  the  State; 

[81  (9)  support  for  statewide  programs  de- 
signed to  measure  the  educational  achieve- 
ment of  pupils; 

[91  (10)  training  and  otherwise  develop. 
Ing  the  competency  of  Individuals  who  serve 
State  or  local  educational  agencies  and  pro- 
vide leadership,  adnilnlstratlve.  or  specialist 
services  throughout  the  State,  or  throughout 
the  area  served  by  a  local  educational  agency, 
through  the  Initiation,  Improvement,  and 
expansion  of  activities  such  as  (A)  sabbatical 
leave  programs,  (B)  fellowships  and  trainee- 
ships  (Including  educational  expenses  and 
the  cost  of  travel)  for  State  educational  agen- 
cy personnel  to  pursue  graduate  studies,  and 
(C)    conducting  institutes,  workshops,  and 


conferences  (Including  related  costs  of  op- 
eratlon  and  payment  of  the  expenses  of  mu 
Ucipants) ;  *^" 

[(10)1  11  providing  local  educational 
agencies  and  the  schools  of  those  agenclM 
with  consultative  and  technical  aasUtance 
and  services  relating  to  academic  subject! 
and  to  particular  aspects  of  education  such 
as  the  education  of  the  handicapped,  school 
building  design  and  utilization,  school  social 
work,  the  utilization  of  modern  instructional 
materials  and  equipment,  transportaUon. 
educational  administrative  procedures,  ana 
school  health,  physical  education,  and  rec- 
reation; [andl 

[(11)1  (12)  evaluation  and  demonstration 
projects  to  insure  that  benefits  obtained  by 
children  in  Headstart  and  other  pre-school 
programs  are  not  lost  during  their  early  ele- 
mentary school  years,  but  are  Instead  en- 
hanced so  as  to  provide  continuity  In  and 
accelerated  development  of  the  child's  learn- 
Ing,  academic  and  other  social  achleve- 
ments[.]; 

(13)  programs  for  providing  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  in  metropolitan  areai 
to  enable  them  to  engage  in  comprehensive 
planning  to  meet  their  particular  need*. 
either  alone  or  in  cooperation  with  other  tvch 
agencies;  and 

(14)  a  program,  which  shall  be  included 
in  each  such  overall  program  for  each  fltcal 
year  pursuant  to  this  section,  for  distribut- 
ing in  the  State  in  an  equitable  manner  m 
the  basis  of  need  among  local  educatUmil 
agencies,  within  the  State  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  amount  to  be  used  by  svOi 
agencies,  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  part 
as  applied  to  a  local  educational  agency  H 
lieu  of  a  State  educational  agency. 

APPROVAL    OF    APPLICATIONS    FOR    GRANTS    VKM 
APPORTIONED    FUNDS 

Sec.  504.  An  application  for  a  grant  under 
section  503  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  upon  his  determinaUon 
that — 

(a)  each  of  the  proposed  projects,  pro- 
grams, and  activities  for  which  it  Is  approred 
meets  the  requirements  of  section  603  and 
will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
strengthening  the  leadership  resources  of  the 
applicant  or  Its  ability  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  meeting  the  educational  needs  of 
the  State; 

(b)  the  application  contains  or  is  sup- 
ported by  adequate  assurance  that  Federal 
funds  made  available  under  the  approved 
application  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement, 
and  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the 
amounts  of  State  funds  that  would  In  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  projects  and  activities  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  503; 

(c)  the  application  seta  forth  such  flecal 
control  and  fund  accoimtlng  procedures  u 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for,  Federal  fundi 
paid  to  the  State  (including  any  such  fundi 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations)   under  this  [title]  part;  and 

(d)  the  application  provides  for  making 
such  reports,  in  such  form  and  containing 
such  Information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
require  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  thli 
title,  and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commli- 
sloner  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Sec.  605.  [Fifteen!  Five  per  centum  of  thi 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  Ml 
for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  make  grants  to  State  educa- 
tional agencies  to  pay  part  of  the  cost  «< 
experimental  projects  for  developing  Stat* 
leadership  or  for  the  establishment  of  specUl 
services  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Com- 
missioner.  hold  promise  of  making  a  f^ 
stantlal  contribution  to  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems   common    to    the    State    educattonsl 
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agencies  of  all  or  several  8tates[.]  .  and  for 
grants  to  public  regional  interstate  commis- 
sions or  agencies  for  educational  planning 
and  research. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec.  606.  Payments  pursuant  to  grants 
under  this  [tltlel  part  may  be  made  In  in- 
stallments, and  In  advance  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  overpayments  or  underpayments, 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

a  •  •  •  • 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec  508.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  application  submitted 
under  section  504,  or  any  modification  there- 
of, without  first  affording  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  submitting  the  application  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  CommlEsioner.  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  an  application  ap- 
proved under  this  [title]  part,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  application  has  been  so 
changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the 
provisions  of  section  504(a) ,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provision, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
educational  agency  that  the  State  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  [tltlel  part  until  he  Is 
latUfled  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PERIODIC    REVIEW    or    PROGRAM    AND    LAWS 

Sec.  510.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on 
State  Departments  of  Education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  administration  of  the 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  [title]  part  and  making 
recommendations  for  Improvement  of  such 
administration,  and  reviewing  the  status  of 
and  making  recommendations  with  respect 
to  such  programs  and  this  [title]  part  and 
with  respect  to  other  Acts  under  which  funds 
are  appropriated  to  assist  State  educational 
agencies  to  administer  Federal  programs  re- 
lating to  education. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  per- 
sons who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  in- 
clude persons  familiar  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  Nation,  persons  familiar  with 
the  administration  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tional programs,  and  persons  representative 
of  the  general  public. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistance  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Council, 
and  the  Secretary  shall,  in  addition,  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may  re- 
quire to  carry  out  such  functions. 

(d)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  In 
the  provisions  of  this  [title]  part  and  of 
other  education  Acts)  to  the  Secretary  not 
later  than  March  31  of  each  calendar  year 
beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this  [tltlel 
port.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  each  such 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  to- 
gether with  his  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

(e)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  day,  including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  plaoes  of   biisiness,  they 
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may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  6  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons in  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

Part  B — Grants  for  Comprehensive  Educa- 
tional Planning  and  Evaluation 
Authorization 
Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pability of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive progress,  through  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-qu4ility  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioner  is 
authorized  to  make,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grants  to  States  that 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  an  application  pursuant  to 
section  523.  and  special  project  grants,  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pursuant 
to  section  524.  For  the  purpose  of  mjiking 
such  grants,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1968.  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1969.  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Apportionment  among  the  States 
Sec.  522.  (a)(1)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  this  part  for  each  fiscal 
year,  25  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  the 
purposes  of  section  524  and  the  remaining  75 
per  centum  shall  be  available  for  grants  to 
States  under  section  523. 

(2)  The  Commissioner  shall  apportion  not 
in  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  remainder  of 
such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows: 

(A)  He  sh^ll  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  in  equal 
amounts. 

(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1968.  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  grants  pursuant  to  applications  ap- 
proved during  that  year  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  apportion- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (2) 
0/  subsection  (a)  which  the  Commissiot^er 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  grants  to 
that  State  under  section  523  during  the  pe- 
riod for  which  such  apportionment  is  avail- 
able may  from  time  to  time  be  reapportioned 
by  the  Commissioner  to  other  States,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  determine.  Any  amount  so  re- 
apportioned to  a  State  from  funds  appropri- 
ated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to  it 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

Comprehensive  planning  grants 
Sec.  523.  (a)  (1)  Any  State  desiring  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  its  apportionment  under  section  522  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  or  establish 
a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  State  educational 
planning  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  cor- 


rying  out  or  supervising  the  carrtfing  out  of 
a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  relating  to 
education  at  all  levels  (including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that— 

(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shall  be 
included  only  if  the  State  so  elects  and  so 
provides  in  an  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  urider  this  section, 
and 

(B)  in  the  event  of  such  election  the  State 
may  designate  or  establish  a  separate  State 
agency  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred  to  as 
the  State  higher  education  planning  agency) 
for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the  carrying 
out  of  such  planning  and  evaluation  program 
toith  respect  to  higher  education. 

(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  under 
this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an  appli- 
cation submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that.  vHth  respect  to  States 
electing  to  include  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  designating 
or  establishing  a  State  higher  education 
planning  agency  as  provided  in  clause  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner,  by  or 
pursuant  to  regulation — 

(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  application  which  includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  supplemental 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 
election)  jointly  through  both  of  the  State's 
planning  agencies  involved,  or  the  submission 
of  a  separate  application  (or  supplement) 
through  the  State's  higher  education  plan- 
ning agency  as  to  so  much  of  the  State's 
program  as  relates  to  planning  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  field  of  higher  education,  and 

(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

(3)  An  application  (or  amendment  or  sup- 
plement thereto)  under  this  section  shall  set 
forth,  in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  the  statewide  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1 )  (or.  in  the  case  of  a 
separate  application  or  amendments  or  sup- 
plement with  respect  to  the  field  of  higher 
education,  so  much  of  the  statewide  pro- 
gram as  relates  to  that  field),  which  shaU 
include  provision  for — 

(A)  setting  statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these 
goals; 

(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
tives means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  available  and 
the  educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the 
alternatives  (including,  in  the  case  of  higher 
education,  the  resources  and  plans  of  pri- 
iHite  institutions  in  the  State  bearing  upon 
the  State's  goals  and  plans  for  public  higher 
education) ; 

(C)  planning  new  programs  and  improve- 
ments in  existing  programs  based  on  the 
results  of  these  analyses; 

(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the  ca- 
pabilities of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a  con- 
tinuous basis,  objective  evaluations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  educational  programs;  and 

(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  "perma- 
nent system  for  obtaining  and  collating  sig- 
nificant information  necessary  to  the 
assessment  of  progress  toward  the  State's 
educational  goals. 

(b)  Applications  (including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  if  the  application — 

(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  State  for  review  and  recommen- 
dations; 

(2)  sets  forth,  if  the  State  has  elected  to 
include  the  field  of  higher  education  and  has 
designated  or  established  a  separate  State 
higher  education  planning  agency,  such  ar- 
rangements for  coordination,    between   the 
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state's  educational  planning  progTam  in  that 
field  and  the  remaining  educational  plan- 
ning program  submitted  by  the  State,  as  will 
in  the  Commissioner's  judgment  be  effec- 
tive: 

(3)  contains  satisfactory  assurance — 

(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
section,  together  with  other  available  re- 
sources, will  be  so  ■used  for  the  several  pur- 
poses specified  in  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  to  result  in  the  maximum  pos- 
sible effective  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  level  of  competence  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  them,  and 

(B)  that  iissistance  under  this  part  will, 
by  the  State  planning  agency  involved,  be 
ujed  primarily  in  strengthening  the  capabili- 
ties of  its  own  planning  and  evaluation 
staff  or,  to  the  extent  that  the  program  is  to 
be  carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies:  but 
consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence  in  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation: 

(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe)  for  using  funds  granted  to  the 
applicant  under  this  section,  other  than 
funds  granted  for  planning  and  evaluation 
in  the  field  of  higher  education,  (A)  to  make 
program  planning  and  evaluation  services 
available  to  local  educational  agencies,  and 
(B)  in  the  case  of  such  agencies  in  areas 
(particularly  metropolitan  areas)  with  school 
populations  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist 
S7ich  agencies  (financially  or  through  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  both)  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawide  planning  for 
such  areas; 

(5)  provides  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program: 

(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  an 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under  this 
part  to  the  State  (including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  institutions,  or 
organizations  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection):  and 

(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
(copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
chief  executive  of  the  State) ,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification 
of  such  reports. 

(c)  A  grant  made  pursuant  to  an  approval 
of  an  application  under  this  section  may  be 
used  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  activities 
covered  by  the  approved  application  and  in- 
cluded in  such  grant,  but  excluding  so  much, 
if  any,  of  such  cost  as  is  paid  for  from  grants 
under  part  A. 

Special  projects 

Sec.  524.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant  to 
section  522(a)(1)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  in  accordance  with  subsection  (6) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institituons,  or  organizations,  or  to 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, institutions,  or  organizations,  for  special 
projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
to  be  conducted  on  an  interstate,  regional,  or 
metropolitan  area  basis,  including  projects 
for  such  purposes  at — 


(1)  metropolitan  planning  in  education  in 
areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

(2)  improvement  and  expansion  in  the 
educational  planning  of  large  cities  viithin  a 
State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities  of 
adequate  metropolitan  planning  in  such 
places: 

(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part  and  involving  different  States; 

(5)  publications  of  general  use  to  the 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational services,  and  other  activities  for 
dissemination  of  information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

Payments 
Sec.  525.  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
determine. 

TnxE  VI — Education  of  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren 

Part  A — Assistance  to  States  for  Education  of 
Handicapped  Children 

[APPROPRIATIONS    AtTTHORIZEDj 

Grants   to  States   for  Education  of  Handi- 
capped  Children 

Sec.  601.  [(a) J  The  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  [tltlel  part  [during  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year,]  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  States  In  the  Initiation,  expansion,  and 
Improvement  of  programs  and  projects  (In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
where  necessary  the  construction  of  school 
facilities)  for  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  (as  defined  In  section  602)  at  the 
preschool,  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels. 

Appropriations  authorized 

C(b)l  Sec.  602.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
grants  under  this  [tltlej  part  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $50,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  [andj 
$150,000,000  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  $175,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969.  $200,000,000  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  $225,000,000 
for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 

[DEFrNinON       OP       "BANDICAFPED       CHILDREN"] 

CSec.  602.  As  tised  In  this  title,  the  term 
"handicapped  children"  Includes  mentally  re- 
tarded, hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  Im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices J  ' 

ALLOTMENT    OP    FUNDS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  pay- 
ments to  States  under  section  601(b).  [The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  among 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Island  according  to  their  respective 
need  for  assistance  under  this  title.]  The 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  amiyng — 

(A)  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Paciflc  Islands  according  to  their  re- 
spective needs,  and 

(fl)  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  the  succeeding  flscal  year,  (i)  the 


'Section  602  Is  deleted  at  this  point  and 
transferred  to  end  of  title,  redesignated  as 
section  614. 


Secretary  of  the  Interior  according  to  the 
need  for  such  assistance  for  the  education 
of  handicapped  children  on  reservations  sere- 
iced  by  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment  of  the  Interior,  and  (ii)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  according  to  the  need  for  such 
assistance  for  the  education  of  liandicapped 
children  in  the  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  temu 
upon  which  payments  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  determined 
pursuant  to  such  criteria  as  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

(2)  From  the  total  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  601(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  to  each 
State  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  such  amount  as  the  number  of  children 
aged  three  to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  in  the 
State  bears  to  the  number  of  such  children 
In  all  the  States,  except  that  no  State  shall 
be  allotted  less  than  $100,000  or  three-tenths 
of  1  per  centum  of  such  amount  available 
for  allotment  to  the  States,  whichever  is 
greater.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  shall  not  include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands. 

(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  three 
to  twenty-one.  Inclusive,  In  any  State  and 
In  all  the  States  shall  be  determined,  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  flscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  that  year  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment,  from  time  to  time  and  on 
such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  flx,  to  other  States  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States  un- 
der subsection  (a)  for  that  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner  estimate* 
such  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  um 
for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such  reduc- 
tions shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  that  year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  604.  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive grants  under  this  [title]  part  shall 
submit  to  the  Commissioner  through  Itt 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan  in 
such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary. The  Commissioner  shall  not  approve 
a  State  plan  or  a  modification  of  a  Stata 
plan  under  this  [title]  part  unless  the  plan 
meets  the  following  requirements: 

(a)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  under 
this  [title]  part  will  be  expended,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  local  educational  agencies, 
solely  to  Initiate,  expand,  or  improve  pro- 
grams and  projects,  Including  preschool  pro- 
grams and  projects.  (A)  which  are  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  and  related 
needs  of  handicapped  children  throughout 
the  State.  (B)  which  are  of  sufficient  size, 
scope,  and  quality  (taking  Into  considers- 
tlon  the  special  educational  needs  of  such 
children)  as  to  give  reasonable  promise  of 
substantial  progress  toward  meeting  thoM 
needs,  and  (C)  which  may  Include  the  ac- 
quisition of  equipment  and  where  necessary 
the  construction  of  school  facilities.  Notblof 
In  this  [title]  part  shall  be  deemed  to  pre- 
clude two  or  more  local  educational  agendai 
from  entering  Into  agreements,  at  their  op- 
tion, for  carrying  out  jointly  operated  pro- 
grams and  projects  under  this  [title]  port 
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The  plan  may  provide  up  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  amount  allotted  to  the  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  or  $75,000  ($25,000  In  the  case 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands), 
whichever  Is  greater,  may  be  expended  for 
the  proper  and  efficient  administration  of 
the  State  plan  (including  State  leadership 
activities  and  consultative  services),  and  for 
planning  on  the  State  and  local  level. 

(b)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  and  location  of  handicapped 
children  in  the  State  who  are  enrolled  in 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
provision  will  be  made  for  participation  of 
such  children  In  programs  assisted  or  car- 
ried out  under  this  [title]  part. 

(c)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory  as- 
surance that  the  control  of  funds  provided 
under  this  [title]  part,  and  title  to  property 
derived  therefrom,  shall  be  In  a  public 
agency  for  the  uses  and  purposes  provided 
in  this  [title]  part,  and  that  a  public  agency 
will  administer  such  funds  and  property. 

(d)  The  plan  must  set  forth  policies  and 
procedures  which  provide  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that  Federal  funds  made  available  un- 
der this  [title]  part  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  in- 
crease the  level  of  State,  local,  and  private 
funds  expended  for  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children,  and  In  no  case  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  private  funds. 

(e)  The  plan  must  provide  that  effective 
procedures,  including  provision  for  appropri- 
ate objective  measurements  of  educational 
achievement,  will  be  adopted  for  evaluating 
at  least  annually  the  effectiveness  of  the 
programs  in  meeting  the  special  educational 
needs  of,  and  providing  related  services  for, 
handicapped  children. 

(f)  The  plan  must  provide  that  the  State 
educational  agency  will  be  the  sole  agency 
for  admlnlbterlng  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan. 

(g)  The  plan  must  provide  for  making 
such  reports.  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information,  as  the  Commissioner  may 
reasonably  require  to  carry  out  his  functions 
under  this  [title]  part.  Including  reports  of 
the  objective  measurements  required  by 
paragraph  (e)  of  this  subsection;  and  the 
plan  must  also  provide  for  keeping  such 
records  and  for  affording  such  access  thereto 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  to 
assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of 
such  reports. 

(h)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  such  flscal  control  and  fund- 
accountlni?  procedures  will  be  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  under  this  [title]  part  to  the  State,  in- 
cluding any  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
local  educational  agencies. 

(1)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  funds  paid  to  the  State  un- 
der this  [title]  part  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  school  for  handicapped  children 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  [203] 
103  (a)(5)  of  title  II  of  Public  Law  874, 
El^hty-flrst  Congress. 

(J)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance.  In  the  case  of  any  project  for 
construction  of  school  facilities,  that  the 
project  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  overall  State 
plans  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities 
and  that  the  requirements  of  section  610 
win  be  complied  with  on  all  such  construc- 
tion prelects. 

(k)  The  plan  must  provide  satisfactory 
assurance  that  effective  procedures  'vlU  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  of  handicapped 
children  significant  Information  derived  from 
educational  research,  demonstration,  and 
similar  projects,  and  for  adopting,  where  ap- 
propriate, promising  educational  practices 
developed  through  such  projects. 


PAYMENTS 

Sec.  605.  From  the  amounts  allotted  to 
each  State  under  section  603.  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  Its  State  plan.  These  pay- 
ments may  be  made  In  installments,  and  in 
advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  over- 
payments or  underpayments. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  [title]  part,  or  any  modification 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  State 
agency  administering  the  plan  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  iifter 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  such  State  agency,  finds — 

(1)  that  the  State  plan  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provisions  of  section  604,  or 

(2)  that  in  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  any  such  provisions, 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  the  State  will  not  be  regarded 
as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  program 
under  this  [title]  part  until  he  Is  satisfied 
that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply. 

JUDICIAL    review 

Sec.  607.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  its  State  plan  sub- 
mitted under  section  604  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  606(b),  such  State  may, 
within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action, 
file  with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commission- 
er. The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file 
In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided 
In  section  2112  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 
Such  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall 
likewise  be  conclusive  If  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided 
In  section  1254  to  title  28,  United  States  Code. 

Part  B — Regional  Resource  Centers  for  Im- 
provement of  the  Education  of  Handi- 
capped Children 

Regional  resource  centers 
Sec.  608.  (a)  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  regional 
centers  which  will  develop  and  apply  the  best 
methods  of  appraising  the  special  educational 
n.eeds  of  hnndicapved  children  referred  to 
them  and  will  provide  other  services  to  assist 
in  meeting  such  needs,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $8,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971. 

(b)  Appropriations  under  this  section  shall 
be  available  to  the  Commissioner  for  grants 
to  or  contracts  with  institutions  of  higher 
education.  State  educational  agencies,  local 


educational  agencies,  or  combinations  of  such 
agencies  or  iristitutions,  within  particular  re- 
gions of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all  or  part 
of  the  cost  of  establishment  (including  con- 
struction) or  operation  of  regional  resource 
centers  for  the  improvement  of  education  of 
the  handicapped  in  such  regions.  Centers 
established  or  operated  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  (1)  provide  testing  and  educational 
evaluation  to  determine  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children  referred 
to  such  centers,  (2)  develop  educational  pro- 
grams to  meet  those  needs,  and  (3)  assist 
schools  and  other  appropriate  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  institutions  in  providing 
such  educational  programs  through  services 
such  as  consultation  (including  in  appropri- 
ate cases,  consultation  with  parents  or  teach- 
ers of  handicapped  children  at  such  regional 
centers),  periodic  reexamination  and  reevaU 
uation  of  special  educational  programs,  and 
other  technical  services. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  approve  an 
application  for  a  project  under  this  section, 
the  Commissioner  shall  consider  the  need  for 
such  a  center  in  the  region  to  be  served  by 
the  applicant  and  the  capability  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  develop  and  apply.  u>ith  the  as- 
sistance of  funds  under  this  section,  new 
methods,  techniques,  devices,  or  facilities  re- 
lating to  educational  evaluation  or  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children. 

(d)  Payment  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  section  may  be  made  (after 
necessary  adjustments  on  account  of  pre- 
viously made  underpayments  or  overpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  reimbursement,  and 
in  such  installments  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  may  determine. 

Part  C — Centers  and  Services  for  Deaf -Blind 
Children 
Sec.  609.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  provide,  through  a  limited  number  of 
model  centers  for  deaf -blind  children,  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  develop  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  such  children,  beginning  as  early  as 
feasible  in  life,  those  specialized,  intensive 
professional  and  allied  services,  methods,  and 
aids  that  are  found  to  be  most  effective  to 
enable  them  to  achieve  their  full  potential 
for  communication  toith  and  adjustment  to 
the  world  around  them,  for  useful  and  mean- 
ingful participation  in  society,  and  for  self- 
fulfillment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  (subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion) as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part,  to  make  grants  to 
or  contracts  with  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies,  organizations,  or  institutions  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establishment 
(including,  when  necessary,  construction)  or 
operation,  or  both,  of  centers  for  deaf-blind 
children. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  to  make  a 
^ant  or  contract  under  subsection  (b) ,  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
need  for  a  center  for  deaf-blind  children  in 
the  light  of  the  general  availability  and 
quality  of  existing  services  for  such  children 
in  the  part  of  the  country  involved. 

(d)(1)  A  grant  or  contract  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  made  only  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  satisfac- 
tory assurance  that  the  center  will  provide 
such  services  as  he  has  by  regulation  pre- 
scribed, including  at  lecut — 

(A)  comprehensive  diagnostic  and  evalua- 
tive services  for  deaf -blind  children; 

(B)  a  program  for  the  adjustment,  orien- 
tation, and  education  of  deaf-blind  children 
which  integrates  all  the  professional  and 
allied  services  necessary  therefor;  and 

(C)  effective  consultative  services  for  par- 
ents, teachers,  and  others  who  play  a  direct 
role  In  the  lives  of  deaf-blind  children  to 
enable  then^  to  understand  the  special  prob- 
lems of  such  children  and  to  assist  in  ths 
special  problems  of  such   children  and  to 
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assist  in  the  process  of  their  adjustment, 
orientation,  and  education. 

(2)  Any  such  services  may  be  provided  to 
deaf-blind  children  (and,  where  applicable, 
other  persons)  regardless  of  whether  they 
reside  in  the  center,  may  be  provided  at 
some  place  other  than  the  center,  and  m,ay 
include  the  provision  of  transportation  for 
any  such  children  {including  an  atterulant) 
and  for  parents. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
either  as  part  of  any  grant  or  contract  under 
subsection  (b).  or  by  separate  grant  to  or 
contract  icith  an  agency,  organization,  or 
institution  operating  a  center  meeting  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d).  to  provide  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  such  activities 
as — 

(1)  research  to  identify  and  meet  the  full 
range  of  special  needs  of  deaf-blind  children; 

(2)  development  or  demonstration  of  new, 
or  improvements  in  existing,  methods,  ap- 
proaches, or  techniques  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  adjustment  and  education  of 
deaf -blind  children: 

(3)  training  (either  directly  or  otheruHse) 
of  professional  and  allied  personnel  engaged 
or  preparing  to  engage  in  programs  specifi- 
cally designed  for  deaf-blind  children,  in- 
cluding payment  of  stipends  for  trainees 
and  allowances  for  travel  and  other  expenses 
for  them  and  their  dependents;  and 

(4)  dissemination  of  materials  and  infor- 
mation about  practices  found  effective  in 
working  with  deaf-blind  children. 

If)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  term 
"construction"  includes,  in  addition  to  those 
matters  set  forth  in  section  70Hb).  con- 
struction of  residential  facilities:  and  the 
cost  of  construction  shall  be  deemed  to  in- 
clude the  cost  of  acquisition  of  land  in  con- 
nection uHth  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  not 
the  cost  of  off-site  improvements. 

(g)  If  vHthin  twenty  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  {except  minor 
remodeling  or  alteration)  for  which  funds 
have  been  paid  pursuant  to  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  part  the  facility  constructed 
ceases  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  UMS  constructed,  the  United  States,  unless 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  recipient  of  the  funds 
from  its  obligations,  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of 
the  facility  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  then  value  of  the  facility  as  the 
amount  of  such  Federal  funds  bore  to  the 
cost  of  the  portion  of  the  facility  financed 
with  such  funds.  Such  value  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  ac- 
tion brought  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  facility 
is  situated. 

{h)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the  determi- 
nation of  children  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary. 

(0  Payments  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts under  this  part  may  be  made  {after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  previ- 
ously made  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments) in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ments and  in  such  installments  and  on  such 
oonditioru  as  the  Secretary  may  determine. 

(i)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
part,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
91,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1969.  S7.000.000  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1970.  and  t9,000.000  far  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1971. 

Part  D — Recruitment  of  Personnel  and  In- 
formation on  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Orants  or  contracts  to  improve  recruiting  of 
educational  personnel,  and  to  improve  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  handicapped 
See.  610.  (a)   The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  public  or  nonprofit 


private  agencies,  organizations,  or  institu- 
tions, or  tp  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  agencies,  organizations,  or  in- 
stitutiOTis,  for  projects  for — 

(/)  encouraging  students  and  professional 
personnel  to  work  in  various  fields  of  educa- 
tion of  handicapped  children  and  youth 
through,  among  other  ways,  developing  and 
distributing  imaginative  or  innovative  mate- 
rials to  assist  in  recruiting  personnel  for  such 
careers,  or  publicizing  existing  forms  of  finan- 
cial aid  which  might  enable  students  to  pur- 
sue such  careers,  or 

(2)  disseminating  information  about  the 
programs,  services,  and  resources  for  the  edu- 
cation of  handicapped  children,  or  providing 
referral  services,  to  parents,  teachers,  and 
other  persons  especially  interested  in  the 
handicapped. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$1,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

Part  E — General  Provisions 

NATIONAL  ADVISORT  COMMrTTEE  ON 
HANDICAPPED  CHtLOREN 

Sec.  [608]  611.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
establish  In  the  Office  of  Education  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  on  Handicapped 
Children,  consisting  of  the  Commissioner, 
who  shall  be  Chairman,  and  not  more  than 
twelve  additional  members,  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  whom  shall  be  persons  affili- 
ated with  educational,  training,  or  research 
programs  for  the  handicapped,  apfmlnted  by 
the  Commissioner  without  regard  to  the  clvU 
service  laws. 

(b)  The  Advsory  Committee  shall  review 
the  administration  and  operation  of  this  Act, 
title  11  of  Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress, and  other  provisions  of  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Commissioner,  with  respect  to 
handicapped  children.  Including  their  effect 
in  improving  the  educational  attainment  of 
such  children,  and  make  recommendationa 
for  the  Improvement  of  such  administration 
and  operation  with  respect  to  such  chUdren. 
These  recommendations  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  Federal  programs  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren and,  to  the  extent  appropriate,  experi- 
ence gained  under  other  public  and  private 
programs  for  handicapped  children.  The  Ad- 
visory Committee  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  such  recommendations  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate  to  the  Commissioner  and  shaU 
make  an  annual  report  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Commissioner  not 
later  than  January  31  of  1968  and  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter.  The  Commissioner  shall 
transmit  each  such  report  to  the  Secretary 
together  with  his  comments  and  recommen- 
daUons.  and  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
such  report,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  together  with  any  com- 
ments or  recommendations  he  may  have  with 
respect  thereto. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
who  are  not  regiUar  full-time  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  serving  on 
busi.ness  of  the  Committee,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Commissioner,  but  not  exceeding  $100  per 
day,  including  travel  time;  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business,  they  may  be  ailowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
In  Government  serrice  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Advisory  Committee,  appoint 
such  special  advisory  professional  or  techni- 
cal personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
the  Advisory  Committee  to  carry  out  its 
duties. 


BtTREAU    FOR    EDUCATION    AND    TRAINING   OP  TBI 
HANDICAPPED 

Sec.  [609]  612.  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish at  the  earliest  practicable  date  not 
later  than  July  1,  1967,  and  maintain  within 
the  Office  of  Education  a  bureau  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  the  handicapped 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agency  in  the 
Office  of  Education  for  administering  and 
carrying  out  programs  and  projects  relating 
to  the  education  and  training  of  the  handi- 
capped, including  programs  and  projects  for 
the  training  of  teachers  of  the  handicapped 
and  for  research  In  such  education  and 
training. 

LABOR    STANDARDS 

Sec  [610]  613.  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontracton 
on  all  construction  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction In  the  locality  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  US.C. 
276a-27ea-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standardt 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as  amended  (40  VS.C. 
276c). 

Definition  of  "Handicapped  Children" 
Sec.  614.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"handicapped  children"  includes  mentallj 
retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  im- 
paired, visually  handicapped,  seriously  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  crippled,  or  other  health 
impaired  children  who  by  reason  thereof  re- 
quire special  education  and  related  services. 

Short  title 
Sec.  615.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act". 

TITLE  VII— BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Short  title 
Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bilingual  Education  Act". 

Declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  702.  In  recognition  of  the  special  ed- 
ucational needs  of  the  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  in 
the  United  States.  Congress  hereby  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  to  develop  and  carry  out  neto 
and  imaginative  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  designed  to  meet  these  spe- 
cial educational  needs.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  "children  of  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability"  means  children  who  come  from 
environments  where  the  dominant  language 
is  other  than  English. 

Authorization  and  distribution  of  funds 

Sec.  703.  (o)  For  the  purposes  of  making 
grants  under  this  title,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $15,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $30,- 
000,000  for  the  fisca'.  year  ending  June  30, 
1969,  and  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1970.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

(2)  In  determining  dUtHbution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
highest  priority  to  States  and  areas  within 
States  haiHng  the  greatest  need  for  programs 
pursuant  to  this  title.  Such  priorities  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  eighteen  in  each 
State. 

Uses  of  Federal  funds 

Sec.  704.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  705.  for — 

(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  slept 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  educational  needs 
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of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity in  schools  having  a  high  concentration  of 
ruch  children  from  families  (A)  with  in- 
comes below  $3,000  per  year,  or  (B)  receiv- 
ing payments  under  a  program  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  under  a  State 
flan  approved  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  including  research  projects, 
pilot  projects  designed  to  test  the  effective- 
ness of  plans  so  developed,  and  the  develop- 
ment and  dissemination  of  special  instruc- 
tional materials  for  use  in  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs;  and 

(b)  providing  preservice  training  designed 
to  prepare  persons  to  participate  in  bilingual 
tiucation  programs  as  teachers,  teacher-aids, 
or  other  ancillary  education  personnel  such 
as  counselors,  and  inservice  training  and  de- 
velopment programs  designed  to  enable 
such  persons  to  continue  to  improve  their 
qualifications  while  participating  in  such 
programs;  and 

(c)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs,  including  acquisition 
of  necessary  teaching  materials  and  equip- 
ment, designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  in  schools  having  a  high 
concentration  of  such  children  from  families 
(X)  urith  incomes  below  $3,000  per  year,  or 
(B)  receiving  payments  under  a  program  of 
M  to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  through  activities 
such  as — 

(l)bilingual  education  programs; 

(2)  programs  designed  to  impart  to  stu- 
dents a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  culture 
associated  with  their  languages; 

(3)  efforts  to  establish  closer  cooperation 
between  the  school  and  the  home; 

(<)  early  childhood  educational  programs 
related  to  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  de- 
signed to  improve  the  potential  for  profitable 
learning  activities  by  children; 

(5)  adult  education  programs  related  to 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  particularly  for 
parents  of  children  participating  in  bilingual 
programs; 

(6)  programs  designed  for  dropouts  or  po- 
tential dropouts  having  need  of  bilingual 
programs; 

(7)  programs  conducted  by  accredited 
trade,  vocational,  or  technical  schools;  and 

{8)other  activities  which  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title. 

Applications  for  grants  and  conditions  for 
approval 
Sec.  705.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  title  may 
be  made  to  a  local  educational  agency  or 
agencies,  or  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu-' 
cation  applying  jointly  with  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  upon  application  to  the  Com- 
missioner at  such  time  or  times,  in  such 
manner,  and  containing  or  accompanied  by 
such  information  as  the  Commissioner  deems 
necessary.  Such  application  shall — 

(1)  provide  that  the  activities  and  services 
for  which  assistance  under  this  title  is  sought 
will  be  administered  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  applicant: 

(2)  set  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpose  set  forth  in  section  704  and  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration  as 
ore  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  size,  scope, 
ond  design  as  will  make  a  substantial  step 
toward  achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title; 

(4)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  which 
assure  that  Federal  funds  made  atmilable  un- 
der this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  so 
Wed  OS  to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent 
practical,  increase  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds, 
be  made  available  by  the  applicant  for  the 
purposes  described  in  section  704,  and  in  no 
case  iupplant  such  funds: 

(5)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 


to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  appli- 
cant under  this  title; 

(6)  provide  for  making  an  anrtual  report 
and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form  and 
containing  such  information,  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title  and  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  funds  provided 
under  this  title  have  been  effective  in  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keeping 
such  records  and  for  affording  such  access 
thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  assurance  that  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect of  those  children  of  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  who  are  not  enrolled  on  a 
full-time  basis;  and 

{8)  provide  that  the  applicant  vHll  utilize 
in  programs  assisted  pursuant  to  this  title 
the  assistance  of  persons  with  expertise  in 
the  educational  problems  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  and  make 
optimum  use  in  such  programs  of  the  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources  of  the  area 
to  be  served:  and  for  the  purpose  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  "cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources"  includes  State  educational 
agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  such  as  libraries, 
museums,  musical  and  artistic  organizations, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources. 

(b)  Applications  for  grants  under  title 
may  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner  only 
if— 

(i)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments set  forth  in  subsection  (o); 

(2)  the  program  set  forth  in  the  applica- 
tion is  consistent  with  criteria  established 
by  the  Commissioner  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  equitable  distribution  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title  within  each  State, 
which  criteria  shall  be  developed  by  him  on 
the  basis  of  a  consideration  of  (A)  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  (B)  the  relative 
need  of  persons  in  different  geographic  areas 
within  the  State  for  the  kinds  of  services  and 
activities  described  in  paragraph  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 704,  and  (C)  the  relative  ability  of 
particular  local  educational  agencies  within 
the  State  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities; 

(3)  the  Commissioner  determines  {A)  that 
the  program  will  utilize  the  best  available 
talents  and  resources  and  will  substantially 
increase  the  educational  opportunities  in  the 
area  to  be  served  by  the  applicant,  and  (B) 
that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  in  nonprofit  private 
schools  in  the  area  to  be  served  whose  edu- 
cational needs  are  of  the  type  which  this  pro- 
gram is  intended  to  meet,  provision  has  been 
made  for  participation  of  such  children;  and 

{4)  the  State  educational  agency  has  been 
notified  of  the  application  arid  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  offer  recommendations. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Commissioner  may  otheruHse 
provide  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be 
subject  to  approval  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  applications. 

Payments 

Sec.  706.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  pay 
to  each  applicant  which  has  an  application 
approved  under  this  title  an  amount  equal 
to  the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  urith  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 


Advisory  Committee 
Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  es- 
tablish tn  the  Office  of  Education  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  Education  of  BUtn- 
gual  Children,  consisting  of  nine  members 
appointed,  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws,  by  the  Commissioner  vHth  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary.  The  Commissioner 
sfiall  appoint  one  such  member  as  Chairman. 
At  least  four  of  the  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  be  educators  experienced  tn 
dealing  unth  the  educational  problems  of 
children  whose  native  tongue  is  a  language 
other  than  English. 

(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  in  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  urith  respect  to  policy 
matters  arising  in  the  administration  of  this 
title,  including  the  development  of  criteria 
for  approval  of  applications  thereunder.  The 
Commissioner  may  appoint  such  special  ad- 
visory and  technical  experts  ond  consultants 
as  may  be  useful  and  necessary  in  carrying 
out  the  .functions  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltime;  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
thetr  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  5703  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

Labor  standards 

Sec.  708.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  minor  remodeling  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  minor  re- 
modeling in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Dairis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  {40  U.S.C. 
276a — 2760-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have,  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section,  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  and  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  June  13, 1934,  as  amended  {40  U.S.C.  276c) . 

TITLE   [Viij   VIII — General   Provisions 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  [701]  801.  As  used  In  titles  n,  Ht, 
[and]  V,  VI,  and  VII,  of  this  Act.  except 
when  otherwise  specified — 

(a)  The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

(b)  The  term  "construction"  means  (1) 
erection  of  new  or  expansion  of  existing 
structures,  and  the  acquisition  and  installa- 
tion of  equipment  therefor;  or  (2)  acquisi- 
tion of  existing  structures  not  owned  by  any 
agency  or  Institution  making  application  for 
assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (3)  remodeling 
or  alteration  (including  the  acquisition,  in- 
stallation, modernization,  or  replacement  of 
equipment)  of  existing  Btructures;  or  (4)  a 
combination  of  any  two  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going. 

(c)  The  term  "elementary  school"  means 
a  day  or  residential  school  which  provides 
elementary  education,  as  determined  under 
State  law. 

(d)  The  term  "equipment"  Includes  ma- 
chinery, utilities,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosures  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items  nec- 
essary for  the  functioning  of  a  particular  fa- 
cility as  a  facility  for  the  provision  of  edu- 
cational services,  including  Items  such  as  In- 
structional equipment  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, printed,  published,  and  audio-visual  In- 
structional materials,  and  books,  periodicals, 
documents,  and  other  related  materials. 

(c)  The  term  "Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation" means  an  educational  institution  In 
any  State  which — 
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(1)  admits  as  regular  students  only  In- 
dividuals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  hlgti  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate; 

(2)  Is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
high  school: 

(3)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  It  awards  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  pro- 
vides not  less  than  a  two-year  program  which 
Is  acceptable  for  full  credit  toward  such  a 
degree,  or  offers  a  two-year  program  In  en- 
gineering, mathematics,  or  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences  which  Is  designed  to  pre- 
pare the  student  to  work  as  a  technician 
and  at  a  semlprofesslonal  level  In  engineer- 
ing, scientific,  or  other  technological  fields 
which  require  the  understanding  and  ap- 
plication of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or 
mathematical  principles  or  knowledge; 

(4)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion; and 

(5)  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  or  association  list- 
ed by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  or.  If  not  so  accredited.  Is  an 
Institution  whose  credits  are  accepted,  on 
transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  Institutions 
which  are  so  accredited,  for  credit  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  transferred  from  an  Institu- 
tion so  accredited:  Provided,  however.  That 
In  the  case  of  an  Institution  offering  a  two- 
year  program  In  engineering,  mathematics, 
or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences  which 
l8  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to  work 
as  a  technician  and  at  a  semlprofesslonal 
level  In  engineering,  scientific,  or  technolog- 
ical fields  which  requires  the  understand- 
ing and  application  of  basic  engineering, 
scientific,  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge,  if  the  Commissioner  determines 
that  there  is  no  nationally  recognized  ac- 
crediting agency  or  association  qualified  to 
accredit  such  Institutions,  he  shall  appoint 
an  advisory  committee,  composed  of  persons 
specially  qualified  to  evaluate  training  pro- 
vided by  such  Institutions,  which  shall  pre- 
scribe the  standards  of  content,  scope,  and 
quality  which  must  be  met  In  order  to  qual- 
ify such  Institutions  to  participate  tinder 
this  Act  and  shall  also  determine  whether 
particular  Institutions  meet  such  standards. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agencies  or  associa- 
tions which  he  determines  to  be  reliable  au- 
thority as  to  the  quality  of  education  or 
training  offered. 

(f)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  administrative  control  or 
direction  of.  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or  coun- 
ties as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an  admin- 
istrative agency  for  Its  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Such  term  also  Includes 
any  other  public  Institution  or  agency  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  of  a 
public  elementary  or  secondary  school. 

(g)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school,  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
means  a  school,  agency,  organization,  or 
Institution  owned  and  operated  by  one  or 
more  nonprofit  corporations  or  associations 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures, 
or  may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

(h)  The  term  "secondary  school"  means  a 
day  or  residential  school  which  provides  sec- 
ondary education,  as  determined  under  State 
law,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any  edu- 
cation provided  beyond  grade  12. 

(1)  The  tenn  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(J)  The  term  "State"  Includes,  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  0nlon,  the  Com- 


monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  for  purposes  of  [title  II 
and  title  XII,1  titles  II,  III.  V,  VI,  and  VII 
such  term  also  Includes  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  slands. 

(k)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
means  the  State  board  of  educational  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law. 

ADVISOBT     CODNCn,S 

Sec.  [7021  802.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may, 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws,  and 
subject  to  the  Secretary's  approval  In  such 
cases  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  from 
time  to  time  appoint.  In  addition  to  the  ad- 
visory councils  and  committees  authorized  In 
preceding  titles,  an  advisory  coimcll  of  ten 
members  to  advise  and  consiilt  with  the 
Commissioner  with  respect  to  his  functions 
\inder  this  law. 

(b)  Members  of  such  an  advisory  council 
who  are  not  regular  f\Ul-tlme  employees  of 
the  umted  States  shall,  while  attending 
meetings  or  conferences  of  such  council  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  business  of  such  coun- 
cil, be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceed- 
ing SlOO  per  diem.  Including  traveltlme,  and, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section 
5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of  1946 
(6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service  employed  Intermittently. 

rEDERAL     ADMDIISTBATION 

Sec.  [7031  803.  (a)  The  Commissioner  may 
delegate  any  of  his  functions  under  this  Act 
or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  except  the 
making  of  regulations,  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  of  Education. 

(b)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  utilize  the 
services  and  facilities  of  any  agency  of  the 
Pederal  Government  and  of  any  other  public 
or  nonprofit  agency  or  Institution  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  agreements,  and  to  pay 
for  such  services  either  In  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

(c)  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall  consult  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  administering 
programs  which  may  l>e  effectively  coordi- 
nated with  programs  carried  out  pursuant  to 
such  Acta,  and  to  the  extent  practicable  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Acts  shall  (1)  coordi- 
nate such  programs  on  the  Pederal  level  with 
the  programs  being  administered  by  such 
other  departments  and  agencies,  and  (2) 
require  that  effective  procedures  be  adopted 
by  State  and  local  authorities  to  coordinate 
the  development  and  operation  of  programs 
and  projects  carried  out  under  such  Acts  with 
other  public  and  private  programs  having 
the  same  or  similar  purposes,  Including  com- 
munity action  programs  under  title  n  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 

m>EHAI,  CONTBOL  OF  OHTCATION  PROHlBnXD 

Sac.  [7041  804.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  de- 
partment, agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control  over  the  curriculum, 
program  of  Instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system,  or  over  the  selection  of  library 
resources,  textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  pub- 
lished Instructional  materials  by  any  educa- 
tional Institution  or  school  system,  or  to  re- 
quire the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  or  teachers  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 


hmttatton  ok  fatmcnts  umiEa  trxb  ^a 
Sec.  [70S]  805.  Nothing  contained  In  thli 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  mak- 
ing of  any  payment  under  this  Act,  or  undo 
any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  for  rellgloiu 
worship  or  Instruction. 

DISSEMINATION  OF  INFORMATION 

Sec.  [7061  806.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  more  effectively  the  provlsiou 
of  this  Act  and  title  n  of  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-first    Congress,    the    Commissioner-^ 

( 1 )  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  8tat« 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
propriate agencies  and  Institutions  catalogs, 
reviews,  bibliographies,  abstracts,  analyses 
of  research  and  experimentation,  and  such 
other  materials  as  are  generally  useful  for 
such  purpose; 

(2)  may  upon  request  provide  advlet, 
counsel,  technical  assistance,  and  demonstra- 
tions to  State  or  local  educational  agencies 
or  Institutions  of  higher  education  under- 
taking to  Initiate  or  expand  programs  undei 
this  Act  or  such  title  In  order  to  Increase 
the  quality  or  depth  or  broaden  the  scope  of 
such  programs,  and  shall  Inform  such  agen- 
cies and  Institutions  of  the  availability  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  clause: 

(3)  shall  prepare  and  disseminate  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies  and  other  ap- 
proprla4«  agencies  and  Institutions  an  an- 
nual report  setting  forth  developments  In  the 
utilization  and  adaptation  of  projects  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  such  title;  and 

(4)  may  enter  Into  contracts  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  organizations,  groups, 
or  Individuals  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

(b)  For  such  purpose  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  more  effectively  other 
provisions  of  Federal  law,  the  Commissioner, 
upon  request  from  a  State  educational 
agency,  shall  provide  counseling  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  rural  areas,  as  defined  by  the 
Commissioner,  of  stich  State  (1)  in  deter- 
mining benefits  available  to  such  agencies 
and  schools  under  Federal  laws,  and  (2) 
In  preparing  applications  and  meeting  other 
requirements  for  such  benefits.  Assistance 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  may,  in  accori- 
ance  with  such  request,  be  provided  by  per- 
sonnel from  the  Office  of  Education  or  be 
provided  in  the  form  of  grants  in  mcH 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  State 
educational  agency  to  employ  such  personnel 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  assist- 
ance. 

[(b)l  (c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  •1,600,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  [and  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  19681  93,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  $3,700,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969,  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  $4,Z00,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 
Dropout  prevention  projects 

Sec.  807.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  arrange  by  contract,  grant,  or  other- 
wise, with  local  educational  agencies  for  the 
carrying  out  by  such  agencies  in  schooU 
which  (1)  ore  located  in  an  urban  area,  (i) 
have  a  high  percentage  of  children  fron 
families  uHth  an  income  not  exceeding  the 
low-income  factor,  as  defined  in  sectim 
103(c),  and  (3)  have  a  high  percentage  oj 
such  children  who  do  not  complete  their  edu- 
cation in  elementary  or  secondary  school, 
of  demonstration  projects  involving  the  vse 
of  innovative  methods,  systems,  materials, 
or  programs  which  show  promise  of  reducing 
the  number  of  such  children  who  do  net 
complete  their  education  in  elementary  ani 
secondary  schools. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  ar- 
rangements pursuant  to  this  section  only  o« 
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application  by  a  local  educational  agency  and 
)iponhis  finding: 

(i)  that  the  project  will  be  carried  out  in 
one  or  more  schools  described  in  subsection 

(a): 

(2)  that  the  applicant  has  analyzed  the 
reasons  for  such  children  not  completing 
their  education  and  has  designed  a  program 
to  meet  this  problem; 

(3)  that  effective  procedures,  including  ob- 
jective measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ments, will  be  adopted  for  evaluating  at  least 
annually  the  effectiveness  of  the  project;  and 

(4)  that  the  project  has  been  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  educational  agency. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the  pieriod  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  $30,000,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  section. 


ELEMENTARY   AND   SECONDARY   EDUCA- 
TION AMENDMENTS   OF    1966    (PX.    89- 
750) 
An  act  to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs 
of  assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That   this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Elementary  and 
Secondar>'  Education  Amendments  of  1966". 

TnxE  I — Amendments  to  the  Elementakt 
AND  Secondaht  Education  Act  or  1965 

•  •  •  •  • 
Past  H — Racial  Imbalance  and  Compliance 

WITH  CrviL  Rights  Act  of  1964 

•  •  •  •  * 

compliance   with   CrVTL  rights  act  of    1B84 

Sec.  182.  The  Commissioner  of  Education 
shall  not  defer  action  or  order  action  deferred 
or  any  application  by  a  local  educational 
agency  for  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  this  Act,  by  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  by  the  Act 
of  September  30,  1950  (Public  Law  874, 
Elghty-flrst  Congress),  by  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 23.  1950  (Public  Law  815,  Elghty-flrst 
Congress) ,  or  by  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act,  ou  the  basis  of  alleged  noncompliance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  more  than  sixty  days 
after  notice  Is  given  to  such  local  agency  of 
such  deferral  unless  such  local  agency  Is 
given  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  pro- 
vided In  section  602  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  such  hearing  to  be  held 
within  sixty  days  of  such  notice,  unless  th©» 
time  for  such  hearing  Is  extended  by  mutual 
consent  of  such  local  agency  and  the  Oom- 
missloner,  and  such  deferral  shall  not  con- 
tinue for  more  than  thirty  days  after  the 
close  of  any  such  hearing  unless  there  has 
been  an  express  finding  on  the  record  of  such 
hearing  that  such  local  educational  agency 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964:  Pro- 
vided, That,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  a  local  educational  agency  is  in  com- 
Vlicance  with  titU  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352),  compliance  by 
such  agency  with  a  final  order  or  judgment 
of  a  Federal  court  for  the  desegregation  of 
the  school  or  school  system  operated  by  such 
agency  shall  be  deemed  to  be  compliance 
with  such  title  VI,  insofar  as  the  matters 
covered  in  the  order  or  judgment  are  con- 
cerned. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tttle  ni — Adult  Edtjcation  Act  of  1966 

•  •  •  •  • 

<J»ANT8  TO  STATES   FOR  ADULT   BASIC   EDUCATION 

Sec  304.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  314,  not  less  than  10  per 
centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum  shall 
be  reserved  for  the  purposes  of  section  309. 

(b)  From  the  remainder  of  such  stuns,  the 
^^oiauaiaAouet  Is  authorized  to  make  grants 


to  States,  which  have  State  plans  approved 
by  him  under  section  306  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  establishment  or  expansion 
of  adult  basic  education  programs  to  be 
carried  out  by  local  educational  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  agencies. 

ALLOTMENT     FOR     ADX7LT     EDUCATION 

Sec.  305.  (a)  [From  the  sums  available 
for  purposes  of  section  304(b)  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Commissioner  shall  allot  not  more 
than  2  per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  according  to  their  respective 
needs  for  assistance  under  such  sectlon.l 
From  the  sums  available  for  purposes  of 
section  304{b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  allot  (1)  not  more  than  2 
per  centum  thereof  among  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  Am.erican  Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands 
according  to  their  respective  needs  for  as- 
sistance under  such  section,  and  (2)  $100,- 
000  to  each  State.  From  the  remainder  of 
such  sums  he  shall  aUot  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
remainder  as  the  number  of  adults  who  have 
completed  not  more  than  five  grades  of  school 
(or  have  not  achieved  an  equivalent  level  of 
education)  In  such  State  bears  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  adults  In  all  States. 

(b)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commlslsoner  determines  will  not  be 
required,  for  the  period  such  allotment  Is 
available,  for  carrying  out  the  portion  of 
the  State  plan  relating  to  adult  basic  educa- 
tion approved  under  this  title  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on 
such  dates  during  such  period  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  propor- 
tion to  the  original  allotments  to  such  States 
Tinder  subsection  (a)  for  such  year,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  for  carrying  out  such 
portion  of  its  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title,  and  the  total  of  such  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not 
so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  a  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  imder  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  year. 

STATE    PLANS 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  for  any  grant 
under  this  title  shall  submit  through  its 
State  educational  agency  a  State  plan.  Such 
State  plan  shall  be  in  such  detail  as  the  Com- 
missioner deems  necessary,  and  shall — 

(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  use  of 
grants.  In  accordance  with  section  304(b), 
which  affords  assurance  of  substantial  prog- 
ress, with  respect  to  all  segments  of  the  e^lult 
population  and  all  areas  of  the  State,  toward 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  section; 

(3)  provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
plan  by  the  State  educational  agency; 

(3)  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  the  State  educational  agency  and 
the  State  health  authority  authorizing  the 
use  of  such  health  information  and  services 
for  adults  as  may  be  available  from  such 
agencies  and  as  may  reasonably  be  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  benefit  from  the  instruc- 
tion provided  pursxiant  to  this  title; 

(4)  provide  for  grants  to  public  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  special  projects, 
teacher-training  and  research; 

(5)  provide  for  cooperation  with  Com- 
munity Action  programs.  Work  Experience 
programs,  VISTA,  Work  Study,  and  other 
programs  relating  to  the  anti-poverty  effort; 

(6)  provide  that  such  agency  will  make 
such  reports  to  the  Commissioner,  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 


may  reasonably  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Commissioner  to  perform  his  duties  under 
this  title  and  will  keep  such  records  and 
afford  such  access  thereto  as  the  Commis- 
sioner finds  necessary  to  assure  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting for  Pederal  funds  paid  the  State 
under  this  title  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  private  nonprofit  agencies) ;  and 

(8)  provide  such  further  information  and 
assurances  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regu- 
lation require. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modification  thereof,  with- 
out first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing. 

PATMKNTS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b),  the  Federal  share  of  expendi- 
tures to  carry  out  a  State  plan  shall  be  paid 
from  a  State's  allotment  available  for  grants 
to  such  State.  [For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1967,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
the  Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90 
per  centum.l  For  the  fiscal  year  ending)  June 
30,  1967,  and  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the 
Federal  share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per 
per  centum,  except  that  with  respect  to  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  such 
Federal  share  shall  be  100  per  centum. 

(b)  No  payments  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  from  its  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
unless  the  Commissioner  finds  that  the 
amount  available  for  expenditure  by  such 
State  for  adult  education  from  non-Federal 
sources  for  such  year  will  be  not  less  than 
the  amount  expended  for  such  purposes 
from  such  sources  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year. 

(c)  Payments  to  a  State  imder  this  title 
may  be  In  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  or  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  accotmt  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

•  •  •  •  • 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  314.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  fcM-  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1967,  [and]  960,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  $70,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 
$80,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1970.  and  $90,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1971,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

PUBLIC  LAW  874,  81ST  CONGRESS 
Title  I — Financial  Assistamce  fob  Local  Ed- 
ucational Agencies  xn  Abbas  Affbu'I'sd  bt 
FKnKRAL  Activity 

•  •  •  •  • 
federal  ACQtnsinoN  of  real  fbopebtt 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Where  the  Commissioner,  after 
consultation  with  any  local  educational 
agency  and  with  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
cational agency,  determines  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1,  [1968]  1971— 

(1)  that  the  United  States  owns  Federal 
propierty  in  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency,  and  that  such  property 
(A)  has  been  acquired  by  the  United  States 
since  1938,  (B)  was  not  acquired  by  ex- 
change for  other  Federal  property  in  the 
school  district  which  the  United  States 
owned  before  1939,  and  (C)  had  an  assessed 
value  (determined  as  of  the  time  or  times 
when  so  acquired)  aggregating  10  per  cen- 
tum or  more  of  the  assessed  value  of  all 
real  property  in  the  school  district  (similarly 
determined  as  of  the  time  or  times  when 
such  Federal  property  was  so  acquired) ;  and 

(3)  that  such  acquisition  has  placed  a 
substantial  and  continuing  financial  burden 
on  such  agency:  and 
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(3)  that  such  agency  la  not  being  substan- 
tially compensated  for  the  loss  In  revenue 
resulting  from  such  acquisition  by  C(A) 
other  Federal  payments  with  respect  to  the 
property  so  acquired,  or  (B)l  Increases  In 
revenue  accruing  to  the  agency  from  the 
carrying  on  Federal  activities  with  respect  to 
the  property  so  acquired, 
then  the  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  such  fiscal  year  such 
amount  as,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. Is  equal  to  the  continuing  Federal 
responsibility  for  the  additional  financial 
burden  with  respect  to  current  expenditures 
placed  on  such  agency  by  such  acquisition 
of  property  [,  to  the  extent  such  agency  Is 
not  compensated  for  such  burden  by  other 
Federal  payments  with  respect  to  the  prop- 
erty so  acquired].  Such  amoxint  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  which.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  such  agency  would 
have  derived  In  such  year,  and  would  have 
had  available  for  current  expenditures,  from 
the  property  acquired  by  the  United  States 
(such  amount  to  be  determined  without  re- 
gard to  any  improvements  or  other  changes 
made  In  or  on  such  property  since  such 
acquisition),  [minus  the  amoimt  which  In 
his  Judgment  the  local  educational  agency 
derived  from  other  Federal  payments  with 
respects  to  the  property  so  acquired  and  had 
avaUable  In  such  year  for  current  expendi- 
tures]. 

C(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
C(l)  The  term  "other  Federal  payments" 
means  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  any 
other  payments,  made  with  respect  to  Fed- 
eral property  pursuant  to  any  law  of  the 
United  States  other  than  this  title,  and 
property  taxes  paid  with  respect  to  Federal 
property  whether  or  not  such  taxes  are  paid 
by  the  United  States,  but  shall  not  Include 
payments  pursuant  to  contract  or  other  ar- 
rangement under  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
April  16,  1934.  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Johnson-OTklalley  Act    (25  U.S.C.  452). 

[(2)  Any  real  property  with  respect  to 
which  payments  are  being  made  under  sec- 
tion 13  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  re- 
garded as  Federal  property.] 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  any 
real  property  icith  respect  to  which  payments 
are  being  made  under  section  13  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended,  shall  not  be  regarded  as  Federal 
property. 

(c)  Where  the  school  district  of  any  local 
educational  agency  shall  have  been  formed 
at  any  time  after  1938  by  the  consolidation 
of  two  or  more  former  school  dlstrlcta,  such 
agency  may  elect  (at  the  time  it  files  appli- 
cation iinder  section  5)  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  have  (1)  the  ellglblUty  of  such  local 
educational  agency,  and  (2)  the  amount 
which  such  agency  shall  be  enUtled  to  re- 
ceive, determined  under  this  section  only 
with  respect  to  such  of  the  former  school 
districts  comprising  such  consolidated  school 
district  as  the  agency  shall  designate  In  such 
election. 

CHiu)i«:>r  REsmiNG  on,  or  whose  parents  are 

EMPLOYED  ON  fTDERAI.  PROPERTY 

Sec.  3.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  amount  to  which  a  local  educational 
agency  is  enUtled  under  this  sectton  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall  deter- 
mine the  number  of  children  who  were  in 
average  dally  attendance  at  the  schoola  of 
such  agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  during  such 
fiscal  year,  and  who,  while  In  attendance  at 
such  schooU.  resided  on  Federal  property 
and  (1)  did  so  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property  situated  in  whole  or  In  part 
In  the  same  State  as  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  or  situated  within  reasonable 
commuting  distance  from  the  school  district 
of  such  agency,  or  (2)  had  a  parent  who  was 
on  artlve  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  (as 
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defined  in  section  102  of  the  Career  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1949) . 

CHILDREN  OF  PERSONS  WHO  R£Sn>E  OR  WORK  ON 
FEDERAL    PROPERTY 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
amount  to  which  a  local  educational  agency 
is  entitled  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  ending  prior  to  July  1.  C1968]  1971.  the 
Commissioner  shall  also  determine  the  num- 
ber of  children  (other  than  children  to  whom 
subsection  (a)  applies)  who  were  In  average 
dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency,  and  for  whom  such 
agency  provided  free  public  education,  dic- 
ing such  fiscal  year  and  who,  while  In  at- 
tendance at  such  schools,  either  (1)  resided 
on  Federal  property,  or  (2)  resided  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  situ- 
ated in  whole  or  In  part  In  the  same  State 
as  such  agency  or  situated  within  reason- 
able commuting  distance  from  the  school 
district  of  such  agency,  or  (3)  had  a  parent 
who  was  on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  In  section  201  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  erf  1949).  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  amount  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  Is  entitled  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1967,  the  Commissioner  shall  also  de- 
termine the  number  of  children  (other  than 
children  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  any 
other  provision  of  this  subsection  applies) 
who  were  In  average  daily  attendance  at 
such  schools  and  for  whom  such  agency  pro- 
vided free  public  education,  during  such  fis- 
cal year,  as  a  result  of  a  change  in  residence 
from  land  transferred  to  Mexico  as  part  of 
a  relocation  of  an  International  boundary 
of  the  United  States;  but  if,  by  reason  of 
any  other  provision  of  law,  this  sentence  ia 
not  considered  in  computing  the  amount 
to  which  any  local  educational  agency  is  en- 
titled for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967.  the  additional  amount  to  which  such 
agency  loould  have  been  entitled  had  this 
sentence  been  so  considered,  shall  be  added 
to  such  agency's  entitlement  for  the  first  fis- 
cal year  for  which  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  may  be  used  for  such 
purpose. 

(c)  (1)  The  amovmt  to  which  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  Is  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  (A)  the  local  contribution  rate 
(determined  under  subsection  (d)  multi- 
plied by  (B)  the  sum  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren determined  under  subsection  (a)  and 
one  half  of  the  number  determined  under 
subsection  (b). 

(2)  No  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  payment  for  a  fiscal 
year  with  respect  to  a  number  of  children 
determined  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsec- 
tion (b).  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the 
number  of  children  who  were  In  average  dally 
attendance  during  such  year  and  to  whom 
such  subsection  applies — 

(A)  Is  ten  or  more;  and 

(B)  amount  to.  whichever  Is  the  lesser, 
four  hundred  such  children,  or  a  number  of 
such  children  equal  to  3  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  number  of  children  who  were 
in  average  dally  attendance  during  such  year 
and  for  whom  such  agency  provided  free 
public  education,  except  that  such  3  per 
centTjm  requirement  need  not  be  met  by 
such  agency  for  any  period  of  two  fiscal  years 
which  follows  a  fiscal  year  during  which  such 
agency  met  such  requirement  and  was  en- 
titled to  payment  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  but  the  pajrment.  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section  to  such  agency  for 
the  second  fiscal  year  of  any  such  two-year 
period  during  which  such  requirement  is  not 
met.  shall  be  reduced  by  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  thereof. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  local 
educational  agency  may  count  as  children 
determined  under  subsection  (b)  any  num- 
ber of  children  determined  under  subsection 
(a) .  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  clause 


(B)  of  this  paragraph,  the  Commissioner  nuv 
waive  the  3  per  centiun  condition  of  entiUe- 
ment  contained  In  such  clause  whenever.  1q 
his  Judgment,  exceptional  clrcumstancw 
exist  which  would  make  the  application  of 
such  condition  Inequitable  and  would  defctt 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 
(4)  If— 

(A)  the  amount  computed  tmder  pan. 
graph  ( 1 )  for  a  local  educational  agency  tot 
any  fiscal  year,  together  with  the  fundi 
available  to  such  agency  from  State,  local 
and  other  Federal  sources  (including  fun(ta 
available  under  section  4  of  this  title,  but 
excluding  funds  available  under  title  li)  ii, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  lea 
than  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency  to  provide  a  level  of  education  equiva- 
lent to  that  maintained  In  the  school  dig. 
tricts  of  the  State  which,  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commissioner,  are  generally  com- 
parable  to  the  school  district  of  such  agency: 

(B)  such  agency  is,  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Commissioner,  making  a  reasonable  t«z 
effort  and  exercising  due  diligence  in  avail- 
ing Itself  of  State  and  other  financial  as- 
sistance; 

(C)  not  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  children  who  were  in  aver- 
age dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  fiscal 
year  resided  on  Federal  property;  and 

(D)  the  eligibility  of  such  agency  under 
State  law  for  State  aid  with  respect  to  the 
free  public  education  of  children  residing 
on  Federal  property,  and  the  amount  of  such 
aid,  Is  determined  on  a  basis  no  less  favoir- 
able  to  such  agency  than  the  basis  used  In 
determining  the  eligibility  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  State  aid,  and  the  amount 
thereof,  with  respect  to  the  free  public 
education  of  other  children  in  the  State; 
the  Commissioner  may  Increase  the  amount 
computed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained In  such  comparable  school  districts; 
except  that  this  paragraph  shall  In  no  case 
operate  to  increase  the  amount  computed 
for  any  fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  for 
a  local  educational  agency  above  the  amount 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  the 
cost  per  pupil  of  providing  a  level  of  educa- 
tion equivalent  to  that  maintained  In  Each 
comparable  school  districts,  mulOplled  by 
the  number  of  children  who  were  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  at  the  schools  of  sudi 
agency,  and  for  whom  such  agency  provided 
free  public  education,  during  such  year,  and 
who  resided  on  Federal  property  during 
such  year,  minus  the  amount  of  State  aid 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  to  be 
available  with  respect  to  such  children  for 
the  year  for  which  the  computation  is  being 
made. 

(5)  The  determinations  whether  a  local 
educational  agency  has  met  the  requirements 
for  ellglblUty  under  paragraphs  (2)  (B)  and 
(4)(C)  of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimatek  by 
the  Commissioner  made  prior  to  the  close  erf 
such  year,  except  that  an  underestimate 
made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  Shall 
not  operate  to  deprive  an  agency  of  its  en- 
titlement to  any  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion to  which  it  would  be  entitled  had  the 
estimate  been  accurate. 

(d)  The  local  contribution  rate  for  a  local 
educational  agency  (other  than  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island. 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  In  a  State  In  which  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  land  is  In  unorganized 
territory  for  which  a  State  agency  is  the  local 
educational  agency,  or  in  a  State  in  which 
there  is  only  one  local  educational  agency  i 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  computed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  educational  agency  «"^ 
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the  local  educational  agency.  In  the  following 
manner: 

[(1)  he  shall  place  each  school  district 
within  the  State  into  a  group  of  generally 
comparable  school  districts;  and 

C(2)  be  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggre- 
gate current  expenditures,  during  the  second 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
be  is  making  the  computation,  which  all  of 
the  local  educational  agencies  within  any 
such  group  of  comparable  school  districts 
made  from  revenues  derived  from  local 
sources,  by  (B)  the  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
dren in  average  dally  attendance  to  whom 
such  agencies  provided  free  public  education 
during  such  second  preceding  fiscal  year.] 

(1)  he  shall  determine  which  school  dis- 
tricts iBithin  the  State  are  in  his  judgment 
generally  comparable  to  the  school  districts 
0/  the  agency  for  which  the  computation  is 
being  made;  and 

(2)  he  shall  then  divide  (A)  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
he  is  making  the  computation,  which  the 
local  educational  agencies  of  such  compa- 
rable school  district  made  from  revenues  de- 
rived from  local  sources,  by  (B)  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  children  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  second 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  local  contribution  rate  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  quotient  obtained  un- 
der clause  (2)  of  this  subsection.  If,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  current 
expenditures  in  [the  school  districts  within 
the  generally  comparable  group  as  deter- 
mined] those  school  districts  which  he  has 
selected  under  clause  (1)  are  not  reasonably 
comparable  because  of  unusual  geographical 
factors  which  affect  the  current  expenditures 
necessary  to  maintain.  In  the  school  district 
of  the  local  educational  agency  for  which 
the  computation  Is  being  made,  a  level  of 
education  equivalent  to  that  maintained  in 
such  other  districts,  the  Commissioner  may 
Increase  the  local  contribution  rate  for  such 
agency  by  such  amount  as  he  determines  will 
compensate  such  agency  for  the  Increase  In 
current  expenditures  necessitated  by  such 
unusual  geographical  factors.  In  no  event 
shall  the  local  contribution  rate  for  any  local 
educational  agency  in  any  State  (other  than 
Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  any  fiscal 
year  be  less  than  (i)  60  per  centum  of  the 
average  per  pupil  ezpendlttires  in  such  State 
or  (11)  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  SUtes  (which  , 
for  purposes  of  this  sentence  and  the  next 
sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia),  but  not  to  exceed  the 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  State: 
Provided.  That  if,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959.  the  application  of  clause  (11) 
of  this  sentence  results  in  a  lower  local  con- 
tribution rate  than  resulted  from  the  ap- 
plication of  such  clause  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1958,  as  such  clause  was  then 
In  effect,  then  such  clause,  as  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958,  shall 
be  In  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1959.  For  the  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence  the  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture" in  a  State,  or  In  the  United  States,  shall 
oe  the  aggregate  current  expenditures,  during 
the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  is  made,  of  all 
ocal  educational  agencies  In  the  State,  or 
in  the  United  States,  as  the  case  may  be, 
plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the 
States  for  the  operation  of  such  agencies 
(without  regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  either  of  such  expenditures  are  made), 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
in  average  dally  attendance  to  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  pubUc  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  local  con- 
tribution rate  for  any  local  educational  agen- 
cy In  Puerto  Rico,  Wake  Island,  Guam,  Amer- 


ican Samoa,  or  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  In  any 
State  in  which  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  land  is  in  unorganized  territory  for  which 
a  State  agency  is  the  local  educational  agen- 
cy, or  in  any  State  in  which  there  is  only 
one  local  educational  agency,  shall  be  deter- 
mined for  any  fiscal  year  by  the  Commission- 
er In  accordance  with  policies  and  principles 
which  will,  in  his  Judgment,  best  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  title  and  most  nearly 
approximate  the  policies  and  principles  pro- 
vided herein  for  determining  local  contribu- 
tion rates  In  other  States. 

[CERTAIN    FEDERAL    CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO    BE    DEDUCTED 

[(e)  In  determining  the  total  amount 
which  a  local  educational  agency  Ls  entitled 
to  receive  imder  this  section  (other  than  sub- 
section (c)  (4)  thereof)  for  a  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  deduct  ( 1 )  such  amount 
as  he  determines  that  agency  derived  from 
other  Federal  payments  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 2(b)(1))  but  only  to  the  extent  such 
payments  are  not  deducted  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  2(a),  and  only  to  the 
extent  the  payments  are  made  vrith  respect 
to  property  on  which  children,  counted  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  live  or  on  which 
their  parents  work,  and  (2)  such  amount  as 
he  determines  to  be  the  value  of  trans- 
portation and  of  custodial  and  other  mainte- 
nance services  furnished  such  agency  by  the 
Federal  Government  during  such  year.  The 
Commissioner  shall  make  no  deduction  un- 
der this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined 
under  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  is  less  than  $1,000] 

ADJUSTMENT    FOR  CERTAIN     DECREASES 
IN    FEDERAL    ACTIVITIES 

[(f)]  (e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
determines  that — 

(1)  a  local  educational  agency  has  made 
preparations  to  provide  during  a  fiscal  year 
free  public  education  for  a  certain  number 
of  children  to  whom  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
applies; 

(2)  such  preparations  were  in  his  Judg- 
ment reasonable  in  the  light  of  the  informa- 
tion available  to  such  agency  at  the  time 
such  preparations  were  made;  and 

(3)  such  number  has  been  substantially 
reduced  by  reason  of  a  decrease  in  or  cessa- 
tion of  Federal  activities  or  by  reason  of  a 
failure  of  any  of  such  activities  to  occur, 

the  amount  to  which  such  agency  is  other- 
wise entitled  under  this  section  for  such 
year  shall  be  Increased  to  the  amount  to 
which,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner, 
such  agency  would  have  been  entitled  but 
for  such  decrease  In  or  cessation  of  Federal 
activities  or  the  failure  of  such  activities  to 
occur,  minus  any  reduction  In  current  ex- 
penditures for  such  year  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  that  such  agency  has 
effected,  or  reasonably  should  have  effected, 
by  reason  of  such  decrease  In  or  cessation  of 
Federal  activities  or  the  failure  of  such  ac- 
tivities to  occur. 

SUDDEN    AND    SUBSTANTIAL    INCREASES    IN 

ATTENDANCE 

INCREASES    HEREAFTER   OCCURRING 

Sec.  4.  (a)  If  the  Conunissloner  determines 
for  any  fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  July  1 
[1968]  1967— 

(1)  that,  as  a  direct  result  of  activities  of 
the  United  States  (carried  on  either  directly 
or  through  a  contractor),  and  increase  In 
the  number  of  children  In  average  dally  at- 
tendance at  the  schools  of  any  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  occurred  In  such  fiscal 
year,  which  Increase  so  resulting  from  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Is  equal  to  at  least 
5  per  centum  of  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  children  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  the  number  of 
such  children  whose  attendance  during  such 
year  resulted  frc«n  activities  of  the  United 


States  (Including  children  who  resided  on 
Federal  property  or  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property ) ; 

(2)  that  such  activities  of  the  United 
States  have  placed  on  such  agency  a  sub- 
stantial and  continuing  financial  burden; 
and 

(3)  that  such  agency  Is  making  a  reason- 
able tax  effort  and  Is  exercising  due  diligence 
In  availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  but  Is  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
funds  to  meet  the  increased  educational 
costs  Involved, 

then  such  agency  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  such  fiscal  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

(A)  the  number  of  children  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  to  be  the  Increase, 
so  resulting  from  activities  of  the  United 
States,  In  such  year  In  average  dally  attend- 
ance; and 

(B)  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  the  ctirrent  expenditures 
per  child  necessary  to  provide  free  public 
education  to  such  additional  children  during 
such  year,  minus  the  amount  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  avedlable  from 
State,  local,  and  Federal  sources  for  such 
ptirpose  (not  counting  as  available  for  such 
purpose  either  payments  under  this  Act  or 
funds  from  local  sources  necessary  to  provide 
free  public  education  to  other  children) . 
For  the  next  fiscal  year  (except  where  the 
determination  under  the  preceding  sentence 
has  been  made  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30  [1968]  1971  such  agency 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  50  per  centum 
of  such  product  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  product  which  Is  attributable  to 
children  with  respect  to  whom  such  agency 
Is,  or  upon  application  would  be,  entitled  to 
receive  any  payment  under  section  3  for 
such  fiscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed  for  such 
year  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  enable  such 
agency,  with  the  State,  local,  and  other  Fed- 
eral funds  (exclusive  of  funds  available  un- 
der title  n)  available  to  It  for  such  purpose, 
to  provide  a  level  of  eduction  equivalent  to 
that  maintained  In  the  school  districts  In 
such  State  which  In  bis  Judgment  are  gen- 
erally comparable  to  the  school  district  of 
such  agency.  Tte  determinations  whether 
an  Increase  has  occurred  for  purposes  of 
clause  (1)  hereof  and  whether  such  Increase 
meets  the  5  per  centum  requirement  con- 
tained In  such  clause,  for  any  fiscal  year, 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Commissioner  made  prior  to  the  close  of 
such  year,  except  that  an  underestimate 
made  by  the  Commissioner  pursuant  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  sentence  shall 
not  operate  to  deprive  an  agency  of  its  en- 
titlements to  any  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion to  which  It  would  be  entitled  had  the 
estimate  been  accurate.  The  determination 
under  clause  (B)  shall  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioner after  considering  the  current  ex- 
penditures per  child  In  providing  free  pub- 
lic education  In  those  school  districts  In 
the  State  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Commissioner,  are  generally  comparable  to 
the  school  district  of  the  local  educational 
agency  for  which  the  computation  Is  being 
made. 

•  •  •  •  • 

ASSISTANCE  rOR  CURROIT  SCHOOL  EXFE3n>ITCRES 

IN  MAJOR  DISASTER  AREAS 

CASES  OF  CERTAIN  DISASTERS 

[Sec.  7.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency  that — 

[(1)  (A)  such  agency  U  located  In  whole 
or  m  part  within  an  area  which,  after  August 
30,  1965.  and  prior  to  July  1, 1967,  has  suffered 
a  major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any  flood, 
drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe  which.  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  President,  pursuant  to  section 
2(a)   of  the  Act  of  September  30.  1950  (43 
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tl.S.C.  1855(a)),  Is  or  threatens  to  be  of 
sufBclent  severity  and  magnitude  to  warrant 
disaster  assistance  by  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and 

[(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  In  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  for  the 
government  of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe. 

and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  local  educational  agency 
that— 

C(2)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance,  but  as  a  result  of  such  major  dis- 
aster it  is  unable  to  secure  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  the  cost  of  providing  free  public  educa- 
tion for  tbe  children  attending  the  schools  of 
such  agency,  and 

C(3)  to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
the  school  attendance  area  of  such  local 
educational  agency  has  been  disrupted  or  im- 
paired by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  made  provision  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  under  pub- 
lic auspices  and  administration  in  which 
children  enrolled  in  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate: Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  making  of  any  payment  under  this  Act 
for  religious  worship  or  Instruction, 
the  Commissioner  may  provide  to  such 
agency  the  additional  assistance  necessary 
to  provide  free  public  education  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools  of  such  agency, 
upon  such  terms  and  in  such  amounts  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section)  as 
the  Commissioner  may  consider  to  be  in  the 
public  interest.  Such  additional  assistance 
may  be  provided  for  a  period  not  greater 
than  a  five  fiscal  year  period  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  President  has 
determined  that  such  area  suffered  a  major 
disaster.  The  amount  so  provided  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  enable  such  agency,  with  the  State, 
local,  and  other  Federal  funds  available  to 
It  for  such  purpose,  to  provide  a  level  of 
education  equivalent  to  that  maintained  In 
the  schools  of  such  agency  during  the  last 
full  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
such  major  disaster,  taking  into  account 
the  additional  costs  reasonably  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (3) 
of  this  section.  The  amount,  if  any,  so  pro- 
vided for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fiscal 
years  following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the 
President  determined  that  such  area  has  suf- 
fered a  major  disaster  shall  not  exceed  75 
per  centum,  50  per  centum,  and  25  per  cen- 
tum, respectively,  of  the  amount  so  pro- 
vided for  the  first  fiscal  year  following  such 
determination.! 

Sec.  7.  (o)  In  any  case  in  which — 

(1){A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  loith  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  {iTicluding  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  tchich  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  that  such  agency  is  located  in 
tchole  or  in  part  tcithin  an  area  which  after 
August  30,  1965.  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971, 
has  suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result 
of  any  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake, storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (42  VS.C.  1855a(a)).  U  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  toar- 
ronf  disaster  assistance  l)j/  the  Federal  Crov- 
emment:  or 


(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  facilities  of 
such  agency  have  been  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  as  a  result  of  fire,  flood,  hurricane, 
earthquake,  storm,  malicious  action  of  any 
person  known  or  unknoum,  or  other  catas- 
trophe; and 

(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  if  the  Commissioner  determines  with 
respect  to  such  agency  that — 

(3)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utilize 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able to  it  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
cost  of  providing  free  public  education  for 
the  children  attending  the  schools  of  such 
agency,  but  as  a  result  of  such  disaster  it  is 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  for  such 
purpose  and  requires  an  amount  of  addi- 
tional assistance  equal  to  at  least  Sl.OOO  or 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  such 
disaster  occurred,  whichever  is  less,  and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
school  attendance  area  of  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  impaired 
by  such  disaster,  such  local  educational  agen- 
cy has  made  provisions  for  the  conduct  of  ed- 
ucational programs  under  public  auspices  and 
administration  in  which  children  enrolled 
in  such  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  may  attend  and  participate:  Provided, 
That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  making  of  any 
payment  under  this  Act  for  religious  worship 
or  instruction, 

the  Commissioner  may  provide  to  such 
agency  the  additional  assistance  necessary 
to  provide  free  public  education  to  the  chil- 
dren attending  the  schools  by  such  agency, 
upon  sucff,  terms  and  in  such  amounts  (sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section)  as  the 
Commissioner  may  consider  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Such  additional  assistance  may 
be  provided  for  a  period  not  greater  than  a 
five-fiscal-year  period  beginning  uHth  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  it  is  determined  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection  that  such 
agency  suffered  a  disaster.  The  amount  so 
provided  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  which  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  enable  such  agency, 
with  the  State,  local,  and  other  Federal  funds 
available  to  it  for  such  purpose,  to  provide 
a  level  of  education  equivalent  to  that  main- 
tained in  the  schools  of  such  agency  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  such  disaster,  taking  into 
account  the  additional  costs  reasonably  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  clause 
(4)  of  this  subsection.  The  amount.  If  any, 
so  provided  for  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
fiscal  years  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
it  is  so  determined  that  such  agency  has  suf- 
fered a  disaster  shall  not  exceed  75  per  cen- 
tum. SO  per  centum,  and  25  per  centum,  re- 
spectively, of  the  amount  so  provided  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  folUnaing  such  determina- 
tion. 

(b)  In  addition  to  and  apart  from  tbe 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (a),  the 
Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  provide  to 
such  agency  an  amount  which  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  replace  Instructional  and 
maintenance  supplies,  equipment,  and  ma- 
terials (including  textbooks)  destroyed  or 
seriously  damaged  as  a  result  of  such  [major] 
disaster,  to  make  minor  repairs,  and  to  lease 
or  otherwise  provide  (other  than  by  acquisi- 
tion of  land  or  erection  of  facUitleB)  school 
and  cafeteria  facilities  needed  to  replace  tem- 
porarily such  facilities  which  have  been  made 


unavailable    as    a    result    ot    the    [major] 
disaster. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  for  each  fiscal  year  such  amount*  u 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisioM 
of  this  section.  Pending  such  appropriation, 
the  Commissioner  may  expend  ( without  re- 
gard to  subsections  (a)  and  (e)  of  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  665)) 
from  any  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated for  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
other  sections  of  this  Act,  such  sums  as  m»j 
be  necessary  for  Immediately  providing  assist. 
anoe  under  this  section,  such  appropriaUoM 
to  be  reimbursed  from  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  this  subsection  when  made. 

(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency  under  this  section  except 
upon  application  therefor  which  is  submitted 
through  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency  and  is  filed  with  the  Commissioner 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  him.  In  determining  the  order  in  which 
such  applications  shall  be  approved,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  consider  the  relative  educa- 
tional and  financial  needs  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  which  have  submitted  ap- 
provable  applications. 

(e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commissioner  to 
local  educational  agencies  under  this  section 
may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement and  In  such  Installments  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  fundi 
paid  to  a  local  educational  agency  and  not 
expended  or  otherwise  used  for  the  purpoc« 
for  which  paid  shall  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

TrrLE    n — Ptnanciai,    Assistance    to   Local 
Edpcational  Agencies  for  the  Educatiox 
or  CHtLDREN  of  Low-Income  Families 
Part  A — Basic  Grants 
declaration  of  policy 
Sec.  [201J  101.  In  recognition  of  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  children  of  low- 
Income  families  and  the  Impact  that  con- 
centrations of  low-Income  families  have  co 
the  ability  of  local  educational  agencies  to 
support  adequate  educational  programs,  the 
Congress  hereby  declares  It  to  be  the  policy 
of   the   United   States   to   provide   financial 
assistance    (as  set  forth  in  this  [title]  part 
to  local  educational  agencies  serving  areas 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  tow- 
income  families  to  expand  and  Improve  their 
educational  programs  by  various  means  (in- 
cluding pre-school  programs)  which  contri- 
bute particularly  to  meeting  the  special  edu- 
cational   needs    of    educationally    deprived 
children. 

duration  of  assistance 
Sec.  [202]  102.  The  Conamissloner  shaU,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  [tltlO 
part,  make  payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  the  period  beginning  July  1. 
1965,  and  ending  June  30,  [1968]  1971. 

grants AMOtTNT  AND  ELIGIBILITT 

Sec.  [203]  103.  (a)(1)(A)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  flical 
year  for  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  as 
amount  equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  c«>- 
txun  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  Bueh 
year  fw  payments  to  States  under  section 
[207(a)]  107(a)  (other  than  payments  under 
such  section  to  Jurisdictions  excluded  fnxn 
the  term  'State'  by  this  subsection).  Tbe 
Commissioner  shall  allot  the  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  paragraph  amoa( 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  "lYust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  according  to  their  respectlw 
need  for  such  grants.  In  addition  he  shall 
allot  from  such  amount  to  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Interior  the  amount  necessary  to  niake 
payments  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  01 
this  paragraph,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  [1967]  1968,  and  the  fiscal  r" 
ending  June  30,  1969,  the  amount  neceamn 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  «< 
educationally  deprived  children  on  naemr 
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tions  serviced  by  elementary  and  secondary 
gchools  operated  for  Indian  children  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  maximum 
grant  which  a  local  educational  agency  In 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
tbe  Pacific  Islands  shall  be  eligible  to  receive 
and  the  terms  upon  which  payment  shall  be 
made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such  criteria 
gs  the  Commissioner  determines  will  best 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  [title]  part. 

(B)  The  terms  on  which  payments  shall 
be  made  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
shall  Include  provision  for  payments  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  local  educational 
agencies  with  respect  to  out-of -State  Indian 
children  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  of  such  agencies  under  special  con- 
tracts with  that  Department.  The  amount 
of  any  such  payment  may  not  exceed,  for 
each  such  child,  one-half  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  the  State  In  which  the 
agency  Is  located. 

(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Conamisslon- 
er  determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  that 
purpose  are  available,  the  maximum  grant 
which  a  local  educational  agency  in  a  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  receive  under  this  [title] 
port  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  (except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (3) )  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  percentage  (established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c) )  of  the  average  per 
pupil  expenditure  In  that  State  or,  if  greater. 
In  the  United  States  [(which  for  purposes 
of  this  and  the  last  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia)],  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency 
who  are  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  and 
are  (A)  in  families  having  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  the  low-income  factor  (estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)),  (B)  in 
families  receiving  an  annual  income  in  ex- 
cess of  the  low-Income  factor  (established 
piirsuant  to  subsection  (c))  from  payments 
under  the  program  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  or  (C)  living  In  institutions  for  ne- 
glected or  delinquent  children  (other  than 
such  institutions  operated  by  the  United 
States)  but  not  counted  pursuant  to  para- 
graph [(5)]  (7)  of  this  subsection  for  the 
purpose  of  a  grant  to  a  State  agency,  or  being 
supported  in  foster  homes  with  public  funds. 
In  any  other  case,  the  maximum  grant  for 
any  local  educational  agency  in  a  State  shall 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  aggregate 
maximum  amount  of  such  grants  for  all  such 
agencies  in  the  county  or  counties  In  which ' 
the  school  district  of  the  particular  a^ncy  is 
located,  which  aggregate  maximum  amount 
shall  be  equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  of 
such  per  pupil  expenditure  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  children  of  such  ages  in  such 
county  or  counties  who  are  described  in 
clause  (A),  (B),  or  (C),  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, and  shall  be  allocated  among  those 
agencies  upon  such  equitable  basis  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  State  educational  agency 
In  accordance  with  basic  criteria  prescribed 
by  the  Commissioner.  [For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  "average  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture" in  a  State,  or  in  the  United  States, 
shall  be  the  aggregate  current  expenditures, 
during  the  second  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  computation  is 
made,  of  all  local  educational  agencies  as 
defined  In  section  303(6)  (A)  In  the  State,  or 
In  the  United  States  as  the  case  may  be. 
plus  any  direct  current  expenditures  by  the 
State  for  operation  of  such  agencies  (with- 
out regard  to  the  sources  of  funds  from 
which  either  of  such  expenditures  are  made) , 
divided  by  the  aggregate  number  of  children 
In  average  daily  attendance  to  whom  such 
agencies  provided  free  public  education  dur- 
ing such  preceding  year.] 

(3)  (A)  If  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
grant  determined  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 


or  (2)  for  any  local  educational  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  is  greater 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  sum  budgeted  by 
that  agency  for  current  expenditures  for  that 
year  (as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Commissioner),  such  maximum 
amount  shall  be  reduced  to  50  per  centum 
of  such  budgeted  sum. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  serve  in  whole  or  in  part  the  same 
geographical  area,  and  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  which  provides  free  pub- 
lic education  for  a  substantial  number  of 
children  who  reside  In  the  school  district  of 
another  local  educational  agency,  the  State 
educational  agency  may  allocate  the  amount 
of  the  maximum  grants  for  those  agencies 
among  them  in  such  manner  as  It  determines 
will  best  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  [title] 
part. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which  Is 
directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  handicapped  children  (includ- 
ing mentally  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  se- 
riously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  impaired  children  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  special  education) ,  the  maxi- 
mum grant  which  that  agency  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  that  State  or,  if  greater,  In  the 
United  States  [(which  for  purposes  of  this 
sentence  means  the  fifty  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia)]  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  such  children  In  average  dally 
attendance,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, at  schools  for  handicapped  children 
operated  or  supported  by  that  State  agency, 
in  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  for  which  satis- 
factory data  are  available.  Such  State  agency 
shall  use  pajrments  under  this  [title]  part 
only  for  programs  and  projects  (including 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  where 
necessary  the  construction  of  school  facili- 
ties) which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  of  such  children. 

(6)  A  State  educational  agency  which  has 
submitted  and  had  approved  an  application 
under  section  [205(c)]  105(c)  tor  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  for 
that  yesir  under  this  [title]  port  for  estab- 
lishing or  improving  programs  for  migratory 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers. 
The  maximum  total  of  grants  which  shall 
be  available  for  use  In  any  State  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  in  that  State,  or,  if  greater.  In 
the  United  States  multiplied  by  (A)  the  es- 
timated number  of  s:6ch  mi^t^tory  children 
aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  who  reside 
In  the  State  full  time,  and  (B)  the  full-time 
equivalent  of  the  estimated  number  of  such 
migratory  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  In- 
clusive, who  reside  in  the  State  part  time, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner  In  ac- 
cordance with  regulations.  [For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  "average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure" in  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
aggregate  cvirrent  expenditures,  during  the 
second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  Is  made,  of  all 
local  educational  agencies  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 303(6)  (A))  In  the  United  States  (In- 
cluding only  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia),  plus  any  direct  current 
expenditures  by  States  for  operation  of  local 
educational  agencies  (without  regard  to  the 
sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of  such 
expenditures  are  made) ,  divided  by  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  children  in  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  provided 
free  public  education  during  such  preceding 
year.] 

(7)  In  the  case  of  a  State  agency  which  Is 


directly  responsible  for  providing  free  public 
education  for  children  In  institutions  for 
neglected  or  delinquent  children,  the  maxi- 
mum grant  which  that  agency  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  this  [title]  part  tor  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  percentage  of  the  average  per  pupil 
expendltiire  in  that  State  or,  if  greater,  in  the 
United  States  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
such  children  In  average  dally  attendance, 
as  determined  by  the  Commissioner,  at 
schools  for  such  children  operated  or  sup- 
ported by  that  State  agency  In  the  most  re- 
cent fiscal  year  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available.  Such  State  agency  shall  use 
payments  under  this  [title]  part  only  foe 
programs  and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  are 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  such  children. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  be 
eligible  for  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  under  this 
[title]  part  only  If  It  meets  the  following 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection 
(a): 

(1)  In  any  case  (except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3))  In  which  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  satisfactory  data  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  subsection  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  are  available  on  a  school  dis- 
trict basis,  the  number  of  such  children  in 
the  school  district  of  such  local  educational 
agency  shall  be  at  least  ten. 

(2)  In  any  other  case,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (3),  the  number  of  children  in 
the  county  which  includes  such  local  educa- 
tional agency's  school  district  shall  be  at 
least  ten. 

(3)  In  any  case  In  which  a  county  Includes 
a  part  of  the  school  district  of  the  "local  edu- 
cational agency  concerned  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  not  determined  that  satisfactory 
data  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  are 
available  on  a  school  district  basis  for  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  for  all  the  counties 
Into  which  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency  concerned  extends,  the 
eligibility  requirement  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  children  for  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  determined  In  accord- 
ance vrith  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioner  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
"Federal  i>ercentage"  shall  be  50  per  centum 
and  the  "low-Income  factor"  shall  be  $2,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1966.  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  they 
shall  be  50  per  centum  and  $3,000  respec- 
tively. 

(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Commissioner  shall  determine  the  niunber  of 
children  aged  five  to  seventeen,  inclusive,  of 
families  having  an  annual  income  of  less 
than  the  low-Income  factor  (as  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c) )  on  the  basis  of 
the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce.  At  any 
time  such  data  for  a  county  are  available  In 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  such  data  shall 
be  used  in  making  calculations  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  determine  the  number  of 
children  of  such  ages  from  families  receiv- 
ing an  annual  Income  In  excess  of  the  low- 
Inoome  factor  from  payments  under  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act,  and  the 
nimiber  of  children  of  such  ages  living  In  In- 
stitutions for  neglected  or  delinquent  chil- 
dren, or  being  supported  In  foster  homes  with 
public  funds,  on  tbe  basis  of  the  [l&tcst  cal- 
endar or  fiscal  year  data,  whichever  Is  later] 
aiseload  data  for  the  month  of  January  of  the 
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preceding  fiscal  year.  When  requested  by  the 
Oommlssloner,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  make  a  special  estimate  of  the  number 
of  children  of  such  ages  from  families  hav- 
ing an  annual  Income  less  than  the  low  In- 
come factor  (established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c) )  in  each  county  or  school  district, 
and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  pay 
(either  in  advance  or  by  way  or  reimburse- 
ment) the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  the  cost 
of  making  this  Ep>ecial  estimate.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  give  consideration  to 
any  request  of  the  chief  executive  of  a  State 
for  the  collection  of  additional  census  in- 
formation. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  "av- 
erage per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a  State,  or 
in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  aggregate 
current  expenditures,  during  the  second  fis- 
cal year  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  computation  is  made,  of  all  local  educa- 
tional agencies  as  defined  in  section  303(6) 
{A)  in  the  State,  or  in  the  United  States 
{which  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
means  the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  as  the  case  may  be,  plus  any  di- 
rect current  expenditures  by  the  State  for 
operation  of  such  agencies  (uHthout  regard 
to  the  sources  of  funds  from  which  either  of 
such  expenditures  are  made),  divided  by  the 
aggregate  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  to  whom  such  agencies  pro- 
vided free  public  education  during  such  pre- 
ceding year. 

Sec.  [204J  104.  •  •  •  [Repealed  by  PX. 
89-750.] 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  C205J  105.  (a)  A  local  educational 
agency,  may  receive  a  grant  under  this  [titlel 
part  for  any  fiscal  year  only  upon  application 
therefor  approved  by  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency,  upon  its  determination 
(consistent  with  such  basic  criteria  as  the 
Commissioner  may  establish )  — 

(1)  that  payments  under  this  [title]  part 
will  be  used  for  programs  and  projects  (In- 
cluding the  acquisition  of  equipment,  and. 
where  necessary,  the  construction  of  school 
facilities  and  plans  made  or  to  be  made  for 
such  programs,  projects,  and  facilities)  (A) 
which  are  designed  to  meet  the  special  edu- 
cational needs  of  educationally  deprived 
children  In  school  attendance  areas  having 
high  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families  and  (B)  which  are  of  suffi- 
cient size,  scope,  and  quality  to  give  reason- 
able promise  of  substantial  progress  toward 
meeting  those  needs  and  to  this  end  involve 
an  expenditure  of  not  less  than  t2,600,  ex- 
cept that  the  State  educational  agency  may 
with  respect  to  any  applicant  reduce  the 
$2,500  requirement  if  It  determines  that  it 
would  be  Impossible,  for  reasons  such  as 
distance  or  difficulty  or  travel,  for  the  appli- 
cant to  Join  effectively  with  other  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requirement:  and  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  preclude  two  or  more  local  edu- 
cational agencies  from  entering  Into  agree- 
ments, and  their  option,  for  carrying  out 
Jointly  operated  programs  and  projects  un- 
der this  title:  Provided,  That  the  amount 
used  for  plans  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not 
exceed  1  per  centum  of  the  maximum 
amount  determined  for  that  agency  for  that 
year  pursuant  to  section  [203]  103  or  $2,000, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(2)  that,  to  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren in  the  school  district  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  such 
agency  has  made  provision  for  including 
special  educational  services  and  arrange- 
ments (such  as  dual  enrollment,  educational 
radio  and  television,  and  mobile  educational 
services  and  equipment)  in  which  such  chil- 
dren can  participate: 

(3)  that  the  local  educational  agency  has 
provided  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  con- 
trol  of   funds   provided   under   this   [title] 


part,  and  title  to  property  derived  there- 
from shall  be  In  a  public  agency  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  provided  in  this  [title] 
part,  and  that  a  public  agency  will  admin- 
ister such  funds  and  property: 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  project  for  construe-  - 
tlon  of  school  facilities,  that  the  project  is 
not  inconsistent  with  overall  State  plans  for 
the  construction  of  school  facilities  and  that 
the  requirements  of  section  [209]  109  will  be 
complied  with  on  all  such  construction 
projects; 

(5)  in  the  case  of  an  application  for  pay- 
ments for  planning,  (A)  that  the  planning 
was  or  will  be  directly  related  to  programs 
or  projects  to  be  carried  out  under  this 
[title]  part,  and  has  resulted,  or  is  reason- 
ably likely  to  result,  in  a  program  or  project 
which  will  be  carried  out  under  this  [title] 
part,  and  (B)  that  planning  funds  are  needed 
because  of  the  innovative  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram or  project  or  because  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  lacks  the  resources  necessary 
to  plan  adequately  for  programs  and  projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  [title]  part. 

(6)  that  effective  procedures,  including 
provision  for  appropriate  objective  measure- 
ments of  educational  achievement  will  be 
adopted  for  evaluating  at  least  annually  the 
effectiveness  of  the  programs  In  meeting  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally 
deprived  children; 

(7)  that  *he  local  educational  agency  will 
make  an  annual  report  and  such  other  re- 
ports to  the  State  educational  agency,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
the  State  educational  agency  to  perform  its 
duties  under  this  [title]  part  Including  in- 
formation relating  to  the  educational 
achievement  of  students  participating  In 
programs  carried  out  under  this  [title]  part 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  State  educational 
agency  may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  cor- 
rectness and  verification  of  such  reports; 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that,  in  de- 
veloping plans  for  such  facilities  due  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  compliance  with 
such  standards  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe or  approve  In  order  to  insure  that 
facilities  constructed  with  the  use  of  federal 
funds  imder  this  [title]  part  shall  be,  to 
the  extent  appropriate  In  view  of  the  uses  to 
be  made  of  the  facilities,  accessible  to  and 
usable  by  handicapped  persons; 

(9)  that  effective  procedures  will  be 
adopted  for  acquiring  and  disseminating  to 
teachers  and  administrators  significant  in- 
formation derived  from  educational  research, 
demonstration,  and  similar  projects,  and  for 
adopting,  where  appropriate,  promising  edu- 
cational practices  developed  through  such 
projects; 

(10)  in  the  case  of  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  school  facilities,  that,  in  devel- 
oping plans  for  such  facilities,  due  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  excellence  of  archi- 
tecture and  design,  and  to  the  inclusion  of 
works  of  art  (not  representing  more  than 
1  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project) : 
and 

(11)  in  the  case  of  projects  involving  the 
use  of  education  aides,  the  local  educational 
agency  sets  forth  well-developed  plans  pro- 
viding for  coordinated  programs  of  training 
in  which  education  aides  and  the  profes- 
sional staff  whom  they  are  assisting  uxill  par- 
ticipate together. 

(b)  The  State  educational  agency  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
application  for  funds  under  this  [title]  part 
without  first  affording  the  local  educational 
agency  submitting  the  application  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)(1)  A  State  educational  agency  or  a 
combination  of  such  agencies  may  apply  for 
a  grant  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  [title] 
part  to  establish  or  improve,  either  directly 
or  through  local  educational  agencies,  pro- 


grams of  education  for  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  The  Com- 
missioner may  approve  such  an  application 
only  upon  his  determination — 

(A)  that  payments  will  be  used  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  (Including  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  and  where  necessary  the 
construction  of  school  facilities)  which  tn 
designed  to  meet  the  special  educatloiui 
needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory 
agricultural  workers,  and  to  coordinate  thete 
programs  and  projects  with  similar  progranu 
and  projects  in  other  States,  including 
transmittal  of  pertinent  Information  with  re- 
spect to  school  records  of  such  children; 

(B)  that  In  planning  and  carrying  out 
programs  and  projects  there  has  been  and 
will  be  appropriate  coordination  with  pro- 
grams administered  under  part  B  of  title  HI 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964; 
and 

(C)  that  such  programs  and  projects  will 
be  administered  and  carried  out  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  basic  objectives  of 
clauses  (1)(B)  and  (2)  through  [(8)](i2) 
of  subsection  (a),  and  of  section  [20fl] 
J06(a). 

The  Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove an  application  of  a  State  educational 
agency  under  this  paragraph  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hev- 
Ing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

(2)  If  the  Commissioner  determines  that 
a  State  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  conduct 
educational  programs  of  migratory  children 
of  migratory  agricultural  workers,  or  that  It 
would  result  in  more  efficient  and  economic 
administration,  or  that  it  would  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  welfare  or  educational  at- 
tainment of  such  children,  he  may  make 
special  arrangements  with  other  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  in  one  or  more 
States,  and  for  this  purpose  he  may  set 
aside  on  an  equitable  basis  and  use  all  or 
part  of  the  maximum  total  of  grants  avail- 
able for  such   State  or  States. 

(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  vith 
the  concurrence  of  his  parents,  a  migratoni 
child  of  a  migratory  agricultural  worker 
shall  be  deemed  to  continue  to  be  such  t 
child  for  a  period,  not  in  excess  of  five  yean, 
during  which  he  resides  in  the  area  seroti 
by  the  agency  carrying  on  a  program  or 
project  under  this  subsection. 

ASST7RANCCS  FROM   STATES 

Sec.  [20€]  106.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to 
participate  under  this  [title]  part  (except 
with  respect  to  the  program  described  In 
section  [205]  i05(c)  relating  to  mlgratoir 
children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers) 
shall  submit  through  its  State  educational 
agency  to  the  Commissioner  an  application 
in  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner  deemt 
necessary,  which  provides  satisfactory  as- 
surance— 

(1)  that,  except  as  provided  in  section 
[207]  f 07(b).  payments  under  this  [tlUel 
part  will  be  used  only  for  programs  and 
projects  which  have  been  approved  by  the 
State  educational  agency  pursuant  to  section 
[205]  fOS(a)  and  which  meet  the  applicable 
requirements  of  that  section  and  of  secttas 
[203]  203(a)  (6)  and  that  such  agency  wlU  to 
all  other  respects  comply  with  the  provlsiow 
of  this  [tiOe]  part,  including  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  obligations  Imposed  upon  a  local 
educational  agency  under  section  [306] 
/05(a): 

(2)  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  a^ 
counting  procedures  will  be  adopted  as  m»J 
be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of,  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  V> 

■  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  [title]  part;  and 

(3)  that  the  State  educational  agency  ^ 
make  to  the  Commissioner  (A)  periodic  it- 
ports  (including  the  results  of  °^i*S^ 
measurements    required    by    section    [MH 
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105(8) [(5) ](e))  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  payments  under  this  title  and  of  particu- 
lar programs  assisted  under  It  In  improving 
the  educational  attaiiunent  of  educationally 
deprived  children,  and  (B)  such  other  re- 
ports as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
enable  the  Commissioner  to  perform  his 
duties  under  this  [title]  part  (including  such 
reports  as  he  may  require  to  determine  the 
smounts  which  the  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  for 
any  fiscal  year),  and  assurance  that  such 
agency  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verl- 
flcatlon  of  such  reports. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  an 
application  which  meets  the  requirements 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  and  he  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  an  application  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
bearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

PAYMENT 

SEC.  [207]  107.  (a)(1)  The  Commission 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
[208]  108,  from  time  to  time  pay  to  each 
State,  in  advance  or  otherwise,  the  amount 
which  It  and  the  local  educational  agencies 
of  that  State  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  [title]  part.  Such  payments  shall  take 
Into  account  the  extent  (if  any)  to  which 
any  previous  payment  to  such  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  [title]  part 
(whether  or  not  in  the  same  fiscal  year)  was 
greater  or  less  than  the  amount  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  it. 

(2)  Prom  the  funds  paid  to  it  pursuant  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  each  State  educational  agency 
shall  distribute  to  each  local  educational 
agency  of  the  State  which  Is  not  ineligible 
by  reason  of  section  [203]  703 (b)  and  which 
has  submitted  an  application  approved  pur- 
suant to  section  [205]  i05(a)  the  amount  for 
which  such  application  has  been  approved, 
except  that  this  amount  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  determined  for  that 
agency  pursuant  to  section  [203]  103. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
pay  to  each  State  amounts  equal  to  the 
amounts  expended  by  It  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  performance  of  its  duties  under  thU 
[title]  part  (including  technical  assistance 
for  the  measurements  and  evaluations  re- 
quired by  section  [205]  f 05(a) [(5)]  (6)), 
except  that  the  total  of  such  payments  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed — 

(1)  1  per  centum  of  the  total  maximum 
grants  for  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  State  as  determined  for  that  year 
pursuant  to  sections  [203]  103.  and  [208] 
lOi,  or 

(2)  [$75,000]   $150,000.  or  $26,000   in  the 
case  of  Puerto  Rico,   Wake   Island,   Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
whichever  is  greater. 

(c)(1)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under 
this  [title]  part  for  any  fiscal  year  to  a  State 
wWch  has  taken  Into  consideration  pay- 
menu  under  this  [title]  part  in  determining 
the  eligibility  of  any  local  educational  agency 
in  that  State  for  State  aid,  or  the  amount 
of  that  aid,  with  respect  to  the  free  public 
education  of  children  during  that  year  of 
the  proceeding  fiscal  year. 

*2)  No  payments  shall  be  made  under  this 
[title]  port  to  any  local  educational  agency 
for  any  fiscal  year  unless  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  finds  that  the  combined  fiscal 
effort  (as  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner)  of  that 
agency  and  the  State  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
vision of  free  public  education  by  that  agency 
lor  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was  not  less  than 
such  combined  fiscal  effort  for  that  purpose 
for  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year. 

*OJCSTMENTa    WtTEKK    NECESSrTATKD    BT 
APPROPRIATIONS 

See.  [208]  108.  (a)  [If  the  sums  approprt- 
»ted  for  any  fiscal  year  for  making  the  pay- 


ments provided  in  this  title  are  not  sufficient 
to  pay  in  full  the  total  amount  which  all 
local  and  State  educational  agencies  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  this  title  for  such 
year,  such  amounts  shall  be  reduced  ratably.] 
//  the  sums  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  making  the  payments  provided  in  this 
part  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  total 
amounts  which  all  local  and  State  edzica- 
tiOTMl  agencies  are  eligible  to  receive  under 
this  part  for  such  year — 

(i)  the  amount  available  for  each  grant  to 
a  State  agency  eligible  for  a  grant  under  par- 
agraph (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of  section  203{a) 
shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  grant  as 
computed  under  such  paragraph; 

(2)  the  minimum  aggregate  amount  avail- 
able for  each  county,  for  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  having  school  districts  in 
such  county,  shall  be  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  allocated  for  such  county  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  preceding  fiscal  year: 
Provided.  That,  if  the  total  of  such  alloca- 
tions for  all  counties  exceeds  the  amount  re- 
maining after  allocations  are  made  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  {3)  of  this  sentence,  the 
amounts  of  allocations  pursuant  to  this  par- 
agraph shall  be  reduced  ratably; 

(3)  the  minimum  amount  available  for 
payments  to  each  State  educational  agency 
for  the  purposes  of  section  207(b)  shall  be 
equal  to  1  per  centum  of  the  aggregate 
amounts  available  within  that  State  pur- 
suant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  sen- 
tence {including,  when  applicable,  the  pro- 
viso to  paragraph  (2) ),  except  that  no  State 
shall  receive  less  than  the  minimum  amount 
provided  for  in  section  207(b)(2);  and 

{4)  any  airuyunt  of  such  appropriations  re- 
mainder in  accordance  with  section  203 {a) 
scribed  pursuant  to  the  preceding  paragraphs 
shall  be  allocated  by  computing  such  re- 
mainder in  accordance  with  section  203(a) 
(2)  and  section  207(b)(1),  as  ratably  re- 
duced: Provided.  That  the  aggregate  amount 
allocated  to  any  State  under  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  (3)  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 207 {b)  shall  not,  except  where  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  minimum  amount  speci- 
fied in  section  207(b)(2),  exceed  1  per  cen- 
tum of  the  aggregate  amount  computed  for 
other  purposes  under  this  paragraph  and 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  (including  the  pro- 
viso to  paragraph  (2) ) . 

In  case  additional  funds  became  available 
for  making  payments  under  this  [title]  part 
tor  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts  shall 
be  increased  on  the  same  basis  that  they  were 
reduced. 

(b)  In  order  to  permit  reductions  made 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
to  be  offset  at  least  in  part,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  set  dates  by  which  (1)  State 
educational  agencies  must  certify  to  him 
the  amounts  for  which  the  applications  of 
educational  agencies  have  been  or  will  be 
approved  by  the  State,  and  (2)  State  educa- 
tional agencies  referred  to  in  section  [203] 
103(a)(6)  must  file  applications.  The  excess 
of  ( 1 )  the  total  of  the  amounts  of  the  maxi- 
mum grants  computed  for  all  education 
agencies  of  any  State  under  section  [2]  103. 
as  ratably  reduced  under  this  section  over 
(2)  the  total  of  the  amounts  for  which  ap- 
plications of  agencies  of  that  State  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  are  approved  shall  be  available,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  first  to  educa- 
tional agencies  in  that  State  and  then  to  edu- 
cational agencies  in  other  States  to  offset 
proportionately  ratable  reductions  made  un- 
der this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  States 
to  which  allotrrients  are  made  under  section 
203(a)(1). 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  State  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof)  that  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle school  district,  the  term  "county",  as  used 
in  this  section,  means  such  State  (or  multi- 
county  part  thereof) . 


Part  B — Incentive  Grants 


Special  Incentive  Ctrants 
Sec.  121.  (a)  A  special  incentive  grant  shall 
be  made  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after 
June  30. 1967,  to  the  State  educational  agency 
of  each  State  which  has  an  effort  index  for 
such  year  that  exceeds  the  national  effort 
index  for  such  year.  The  amount  of  such  spe- 
cial incentive  grant  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  amount  of  $1  for  each  0.01 
per  centum  by  which  such  State's  effort  in- 
dex for  such  year  exceeds  the  national  effort 
index  for  such  year  times  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  children  counted  for  purposes  of  en- 
titling local  educational  agencies  within  Siu:h 
State  to  basic  grants  in  accordance  with 
clauses  (2).  (5).  (6),  and  (7)  of  section 
203(a)  of  this  Act.  If  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
so  determined  for  all  the  States  exceeds  the 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  part 
for  any  fiscal  year,  su£h  amounts  shall  be  rat- 
ably reduced.  No  State  agency  shall  receive 
in  any  year  a  grant  pursuant  to  this  section 
which  is  in  excess  of  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  The  State  educa- 
tional agency  shall  distribute  such  grant  to 
those  local  educational  agencies  in  such  State 
which  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  additional 
funds,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
205(a),  and  amounts  so  distributed  shall  be 
used  by  such  agencies  in  accordance  with 
the  proiHsions  governing  the  use  of  grants  to 
such  agencies  under  this  title. 

(b)  Grants  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  made  upon  application  containing  such 
information  as  the  Commissioner  may  re- 
quire for  the  purpose  of  this  section.  The 
Commissioner  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
such  an  application  except  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
State  educational  agency. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "State  effort  index"  means  the  per  cen- 
tum expressing  the  ratio  of  expenditures 
from  all  sources  in  a  State  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  to  the 
total  personal  income  in  such  State,  and  the 
term  "natioiiltl  effort  index"  means  the  per 
centum  expressing  the  ratio  of  such  expendi- 
tures in  all  States  to  the  total  persoruU  in- 
come in  all  States. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  part  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  in  excess  of  950,000.000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Part  C — General  Provisions 

LABOR  STANDARDS 

Sec.  [209]  131.  All  laborers  and  mechanics 
employed  by  contractors  or  subcontractors 
on  all  construction  projects  assisted  under 
this  title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not 
less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar  con- 
struction in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  27Sa, 
276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  this  section  the  authority  and  functions 
set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Ntmibered 
14  of  1950  (15  PJl.  2176:  5  U.S.C.  133Z-15) 
and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13,  1934,  as 
amended  (40  XJS.C.  276c) . 

WTTRHOLDING 

Six;.  [210]  132.  Whenever  the  Commission- 
er, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  any  State  educational  agency, 
finds  that  there  hsis  been  a  failure  to  comply 
substantially  with  any  assurance  set  forth 
in  the  application  of  that  State  approved 
under  section  [206]  f05(c)  [or  206]  JOe(b) 
or  221(b),  the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  title  (or.  In  hli 
discretion,  that  the  State  educational  agency 
shall  not  make  further  payments  under  this 
title  be  specified  local  educational  agencies 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  be  is  satisfied 
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that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
this  title,  or  payments  by  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  under  this  title  shall  be  limited 
to  local  educational  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure  as  the  case  may  be. 

JT7D1C1AL    REVIEW 

Sec.  [211]  133.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dlssatia- 
fled  with  the  Commissioner's  final  action 
with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  [205]  f05(c) 
[or  206]  106(b)  or  22f  (b)  or  with  his  final 
action  under  section  [210]  110.  such  State 
may,  within  sixty  days  after  notice  of  such 
action,  file  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  such  State 
is  located  a  petition  for  review  of  that  action. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  he  based  his  action,  as 
provided  in  section  2112  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive:  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  showp,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupKsn  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substan- 
tial evidence. 

(c)  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
cotirt  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the 
action  of  the  Commissioner  or  set  It  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

NATION.AL  ADVISORT  COUNCIL 

Sec.  [212]  134.  (a)  The  President  shall, 
within  ninety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  title  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Chil- 
dren for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  admin- 
istration and  operation  of  this  title,  includ- 
ing its  effectiveness  in  improving  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  educationally  de- 
prived children,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  this  title  and 
Its  administration  and  operation.  These  rec- 
ommendations shall  take  into  consideration 
experience  gained  under  this  and  other  Fed- 
eral educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children  and.  to  the  extent  appropriate,  ex- 
perience gained  under  other  public  ard  pri- 
vate educational  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children. 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  without  regard  to  the  civil  service 
laws  and  shall  consist  of  twelve  persons. 
When  requerted  by  the  President,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  engage  such  technical  assistance  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  Cauncil.  and  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  the  Council  such  secretarial, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  and  such  per- 
tinent data  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  it  may 
require  to  carry  out  such   functions. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
(including  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  provisions  of  this  title)  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  not  later  than  January  31 
of  each  calendar  year  beginning  after  the 
enactment  of  this  title.  The  President  Is  re- 
quested to  transmit  to  the  Congress  such 
comments  and  recommendations  as  he  may 
have  with  respect  to  such  report. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of 


the  Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
sation at  rates  fixed  by  the  President,  but 
not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  Including  travel 
time;  and  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they 
may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5  of  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  per- 
sons In  Government  service  employed  in- 
termittently. 

TREATMENT   OF   EARNINGS    FOR   PURPOSES   OF  AID 
TO   FAMILIES   WITH   DEPENDENT   CHILDREN 

Sec.  [213]  135.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  State  plan  approved  under  section  402 
of  such  Act  shall  provide  that  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  twelve  months,  and  may  pro- 
vide that  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
twenty-four  months,  the  first  $85  earned  by 
any  person  in  any  month  for  services  ren- 
dered to  any  program  assisted  under  this  title 
of  this  Act  shall  not  be  regarded  (A)  in  de- 
termining the  need  of  such  person  tmder 
such  approved  State  plan  or  (B)  In  determin- 
ing the  need  of  any  other  individual  under 
such  approved  State  plan. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  no  funds  to 
which  a  State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  title 
rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  period 
before  the  fourth  month  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  State's  first  regxilar  legislative 
session  which  adjourns  more  than  sixty  days 
after  enactment  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Amendments  of  1966.  shall 
be  withheld  by  reason  of  any  action  taken 
pursuant  to  a  State  statute  which  prevents 
such  State  from  complying  with  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  ( a )  of  this  section. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  [214]  136.  This  title  may  be  cited  as 
"Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965." 

Title   UI — General 
«  «  *  •  • 

definitions 
Sec.  303.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
real  property  which  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any 
State  or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
or  by  the  District  of  Columbia.  [Such  term 
includes  real  property  which  is  owned  by 
the  United  States  and  leased  therefrom  and 
the  improvements  thereon,  even  though  the 
lessee's  interest,  or  any  Improvement  on 
such  property,  is  subject  to  taxation  by  a 
State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or 
by  the  District  of  Columbia.]  Such  term 
[also]  includes  (A)  except  for  purposes  of 
section  6,  real  property  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  individual  Indians  or  In- 
dian tribes,  and  real  property  held  by  in- 
dividual Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  is 
subject  to  restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed 
by  the  United  States,  (B)  for  one  year  be- 
yond the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
occurred  the  sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the 
United  States,  any  property  considered  prior 
to  such  sale  or  transfer  to  be  Federal  prop- 
erty for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  (C) 
any  school  which  is  providing  flight  training 
to  members  of  the  Air  Force  under  contrac- 
tual arrangements  with  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  an  airport  which  is  owned 
by  a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State.  Such  term  also  includes  any  interest 
in  Federal  property  (as  defined  in  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  paragraph)  under 
an  easement,  lease,  license,  permit,  or  other 
arrangement,  as  well  as  any  improvements 
of  any  nature  (other  than  pipelines  or  utility 
lines)  on  such  property  even  though  such 
interests  or  improvements  are  sutfect  to 
taxation  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 


this  paragraph,  such  term  does  not  include, 
(A)  any  real  property  used  for  a  labor  supply 
center,  labor  home,  or  labor  camp  or  migrv 
tory  farmworkers.  (B)  any  real  property  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  used  primarily  for  the  provision  of 
postal  services,  or  (C)  any  low-rent  housing 
project  held  under  title  n  of  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief  Appropriation  Act  of  1935,  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Act  of  June 
28,  1940  (Public  Law  671  of  the  Seventy-sixtli 
Congress) ,  or  any  law  amendatory  of  or  sup- 
plementary  to  any  of  such  Acts. 


SCHOOL    CONSTRUCTION    IN    AREAS 

AFFECTED   BY   FEDERAL   ACnVTTIEa 

(Public  Law  816,  81st  Cong.) 

An  act  Relating  to  the  construction  of  schoot 
facilities  In  areas  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  pur|x>se8 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houat  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

•  •  •  •  • 
establishment  or  priorities 

Sec.  3.  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  set  dates  by  which  applications  for 
payments  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  eon- 
structlon  projects  must  be  filed,  except  that 
the  last  such  date  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  payments  on  account  of  children 
referred  to  in  paragraphs  (2)  or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 5(a)  shall  be  not  later  than  [June  SO, 
1967]  June  30,  1971.  The  Commissioner  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  an  order  of  priority, 
based  on  relative  urgency  of  need,  to  be 
followed  In  approving  applications  in  the 
event  the  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
and  remaining  available  on  any  such  date 
for  payment  to  local  educational  agencies  are 
less  than  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  projects  with  respect  to  which  applica- 
tions have  been  filed  prior  to  such  date  (and 
for  which  funds  under  this  Act  have  not  al- 
ready been  obligated).  Only  applications 
meeting  the  conditions  for  approval  under 
this  Act  (other  than  section  6(b)(2)(C) 
shall  be  considered  applications  for  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence. 

•  •  •  •  • 
limttation  on  total  payments  to  ant  local 

educational  ACENCT 
Sec.  5.  (a)  Subject  to  the  llmltationg  in 
subsections  (c)  and  (d).  the  total  of  tba 
payments  to  a  local  educational  agency  under 
this  Act  may  not  exceed  the  sum  of  tbe 
following: 

( 1 )  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  tMse 
year,  in  the  number  of  children  residing  on 
Federal  property,  (A)  who  so  resided  with 
a  parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (sit- 
uated in  whole  or  In  part  In  the  same  State 
as  the  school  district  of  such  agency  or  with- 
in reasonable  commuting  distance  from  such 
school  district),  or  (B)  who  had  a  parent 
who  was  on  active  duty  in  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949)  multiplied 
by  95  per  centum  of  the  average  per  pupCl 
cost  of  constructing  minimum  school  f»- 
duties  in  the  State  in  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  Is  situated;  and 

(2)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the  base 
year,  in  the  number  of  children  (A)  resldlni 
on  Federal  pr(^erty,  or  (B)  residing  with  » 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property  (situ- 
ated in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same  State  u 
the  school  district  of  such  agency  or  within 
reasonable  commuting  distance  from  soch 
«cnooi  district),  or  (C)  who  had  a  parent 
who  was  on  active  duty  In  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  102  of  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949),  mtiltl' 
plied  by  60  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
pupil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  schori 
facilities  in  the  State  in  which  the  school 
district  of  such  agency  la  situated;  and 
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(3)  the  estimated  increase,  since  the 
nar.  In  the  number  of  children  whose  mem- 
Ijenhip  results  directly  from  activities  of  the 
United  States  (carried  on  either  directly  or 
;linragb  a  contractor),  multiplied  by  46  per 
centum  of  the  average  per  pupil  cost  of  con- 
(tnicting  minimum  school  facilities  In  the 
State  in  which  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  Is  situated.  For  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commissioner  shall  not  consider 
ai  activities  of  the  United  States  those  activ- 
ities which  are  carried  on  in  connection  with 
reau  property  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
FWeral  property  by  the  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  15.  but  shall  (if  the 
i[>cal  educational  agency  so  elects  pursuant 
U) subsection  (b) )  consider  as  children  whose 
aiembership  restilts  directly  from  activities 
o!  the  United  States  children  residing  on 
Federal  property  or  residing  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  properly;   and 

i4|  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967, 
the  estimated  niunber  of  children,  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  In  subsection  (dl, 
Those  membership  In  the  schools  of  such 
iDcal  educational  agency  resulted  from  a 
ciange  la  residence  from  land  transferred  to 
Uezico  as  part  of  a  relocation  of  an  interna- 
tianal  boundary  of  the  United  States,  multi- 
plied by  50  per  centum  of  the  average  per 
papil  cost  of  constructing  minimum  school 
iacilities  in  the  State  in  which  the  school  dis- 
trict of  such  agency  Is  situated;  but  if,  by 
reoson  of  any  other  provision  of  laic,  this 
clause  is  not  considered  in  computing  the 
maximum  payments  a  local  educational 
agtncy  may  receive  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
inf  June  30,  1967,  the  additional  amount 
such  agency  would  have  been  entitled  to  re- 
oeite  ihall  be  added  to  such  agency's  entitle- 
ment for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  may  be 
wed  for  such  purpose. 

la  computing  for  any  local  educational 
agency  the  number  of  children  in  an  In- 
crease under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  the 
estimated  number  of  children  described  in 
such  paragraph  who  will  be  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  schools  of  such  agency  at  the 
dose  of  the  Increase  period  shall  be  com- 
pared with  the  estimated  number  of  such 
children  in  the  average  dally  membership  of 
the  schools  of  such  agency  during  the  base 
year. 

(b)  If  two  or  more  of  the  paragraphs  of 
subsection  (a)  apply  to  a  child,  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  elect  which  of  such 
paragraphs  shEdl  apply  to  such  child,  except 
that,  notwithstanding  the  election  of  a  local 
educational  agency  to  have  paragraph  (2) 
apply  to  a  child  instead  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
determination  of  the  maximum  amount  for 
rucb  agency  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
made  without  regard  to  such  election. 

(c)  A  local  educational  agency  shall  not 
be  eligible  to  have  any  amount  included  in 
Its  maximum  by  reason  of  paragraph  (1), 
(J),  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  unless  the  in- 
crease in  children  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph, prior  to  the  application  of  the  limita- 
tion In  subsection  (d) ,  is  at  least  twenty  and 
is  equal  to  at  least  6  per  centum  in  the  case 
of  paragraph  (1)  or  (2),  and  10  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  paragraph  (3) ,  of  the  number 
of  all  children  who  were  In  toe  average  daQy 
niembershlp  of  the  schools  of  such  agency 
during  the  base  year,  and  unless.  In  the  case 
of  paragraph  (3),  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional minimum  school  facilities  for  the 
number  of  children  In  such  increase  will,  in 
tbe  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  impose 
an  undue  financial  burden  on  toe  taxing  and 
borrowing  authority  of  such  agency:  Pro- 
^Med,  That  children  residing  on  any  housing 
property  which,  prior  to  sale  or  transfer  by 
tte  United  States,  was  considered  to  be  Fed- 
ffal  property  for  toe  purposes  of  this  Act. 
*li*ll  not  be  considered  as  having  been  fed- 
»Mly  connected  In  determining  toe  eligibil- 
ity of  the  local  educational  agency  under  tola 
*ub»ectlon. 
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(d)  If  (1)  toe  estimated  number  of  non- 
federally  connected  children  who  will  be  In 
toe  membership  of  toe  schools  of  a  local 
educational  agency  at  toe  close  of  the  In- 
crease period  is  less  than  (2)  106  per  centum 
of  toe  number  of  such  children  who  were  In 
the  average  daily  membership  of  such  agency 
during  toe  base  year,  toe  total  number  of 
children  counted  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  such  agency  shall  be 
reduced  by  toe  difference  between  (l)  and 
(2)  hereof.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
all  children  In  the  membership  of  a  local 
educational  agency  shall  be  counted  as  non- 
federally  connected  children  except  children 
whose  membership  in  toe  base  year  and  In- 
crease period  was  compared  In  computing  an 
increase  which  meets  toe  requirements  of 
subsection  (c). 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
sections [(c)  and  (d)]  (c),  (d),  and  (f) 
of  this  section,  whenever  and  to  extent  that. 
In  his  Judgment,  exceptional  circumstances 
exist  which  make  such  action  necessary  to 
avoid  inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  toe  Commissioner  may  do 
any  one  or  more  of  the  following:  (1)  he 
may  waive  or  reduce  the  minimum  number 
requirement  or  any  percentage  requirement 
or  requirements  In  subsection  (c);  (2)  he 
may  waive  toe  requirement  contained  In  toe 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  or  reduce 
toe  percentage  specified  in  clause  (2)  of  such 
sentence;  or  (3)  he  may  waive  or  reduce  the 
requirement  contained  in  subsection   (/). 

(f  I  In  determining  under  the  section  toe 
total  of  the  payments  which  may  be  made 
to  a  local  educational  agency  on  the  basis 
of  any  application,  the  total  number  of  chil- 
dren counted  for  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  or  (3),  as  the  case  may  be,  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  exceed — 

( 1 )  the  ntunber  of  children  whose  mem- 
bership at  toe  close  of  toe  Increase  period 
for  the  application  is  compared  wito  mem- 
bership In  the  base  period  for  purposes  of 
that  paragraph,  minus 

(2)  the  number  of  such  children  whose 
membership  at  toe  close  of  toe  Increase 
period  was  compared  with  membership  In 
toe  base  year  for  ptirposes  of  such  pairagraph 
under  toe  last  previous  application.  If  any, 
of  the  agency  on  the  basis  of  which  any 
payment  has  been  or  may  be  made  to  that 
agency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

school    construction    ASSISTANCE    IN    OTHER 
FBIERALLT    AFFECTED    AREAS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  If  toe  Commissioner  deter- 
mines wito  respect  to  any  local  educational 
agency  that — 

( 1 )  such  agency  Is  providing  or.  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  school  facilities  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  herein,  will  provide  free  pub- 
lic education  for  children  who  resides  on 
[Federal  property],  Indian  lands,  and  whose 
membership  in  the  schools  of  such  agency 
has  not  formed  and  wQl  not  form  the  basis 
for  payments  under  otoer  provisions  of  tois 
Act.  and  toat  the  total  number  of  such  chil- 
dren represents  a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  children  for  whom  such 
agency  provides  free  public  education,  or 
that  such  Indian  lands  constitute  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency,  or  that  the  total  number 
of  such  children  who  reside  on  Indian  lands 
located  outside  toe  school  district  of  such 
agency  equals  or  exceeds  100: 

(2)  toe  immunity  of  such  [Federal  prop- 
erty) Indian  lands  to  taxation  by  such  agency 
has  created  a  substantial  and  continuing 
impairment  of  its  ability  to  finance  needed 
school  facilities; 

(3)  such  agency  Is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  effort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  In 
availing  Itself  of  State  and  otoer  flnanclal 
assistance  available  for  the  purp>08e;  and 

(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  it  Crom  otoer  Federal, 
State,  and  local  sourcea  to  provide  toe  min- 


imum school  faclUtdes  required  for  free  pub- 
lic education  [in  Its  school  district]  of  a 
substantial  percentage  of  the  children  in  the 
membership  of  its  schools, 

he  may  provide  toe  additional  assistance 
necessary  to  enable  such  agency  to  provide 
such  facilities,  upon  such  terms  and  In  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  toe  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  In/toe  public  interest;  but  such  addi- 
tional assistance  may  not  exceed  the  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  such  facilities  which  tbe 
Commissioner  estimates  [attributable  to 
children  who  reside  on  Federal  property,  and 
which]  has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  recov- 
ered by  the  local  educational  agency  from 
other  sources.  Including  payments  by  toe 
United  States  under  any  otoer  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  tois  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  toe  p>ercentage  require- 
ment In  paragraph  (1)  [In  toe  case  of  any 
application  for  additional  assistance  on  ac- 
count of  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands]  whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  excep- 
tional circumstances  exist  which  make  such 
action  necessary  to  avoid  inequity  and  avoid 
defeating  toe  purpose  of  this  section.  As- 
sistance may  be  furnished  under  this  sub- 
section without  regard  to  paragraph  (3) 
(but  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  [subsection  (c)]  subsection 
(d)  to  any  local  educational  agency  which 
proiides  free  public  education  for  children 
who  reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside 
its  school  district.  For  purpose  of  this  rub- 
section  "Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  otoer  real  property  referred  to  In  toe 
[third]  second  sentence  of  section  15(1). 

(b)  //  the  Commissioner  determines  icith 
respect  to  any  local  educational  agency 
that— 

(f  I  such  agency  is  providing  or.  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  school  facilities  for  which  pro- 
vision is  made  herein,  will  provide  free  public 
education  for  children  who  reside  on  Indian 
lands,  and  whose  members*^  ip  in  the  schools 
of  such  -ageney  has  not  formed  and  will  not 
form  the  basis  for  payments  under  other 
provisions  of  this  Act,  arid  that  the  total 
number  of  such  children  represents  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  the  total  number  of 
children  for  whom  such  agency  provides  free 
public  education,  or  that  such  Indian  lands 
constitute  a  substantial  part  of  the  school 
district  of  such  local  educational  agency,  or 
that  the  total  number  of  such  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred;  and 

(2)  the  immunity  of  such  Indian  lands 
to  taxation  by  such  agency  has  created  a 
substantial  and  continuing  impairment  of  its 
ability  to  finance  needed  school  facilities; 
he  may.  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
amounts  (subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section)  as  the  Commissioner  may  consider 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  provide  the 
additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency  to  provide  the  minimum  school 
facilities  required  for  free  public  education 
of  children  in  the  membership  c/  the  schools 
of  sueh  agency  who  reside  on  Indian  lands; 
but  such  additional  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  portion  of  the  cost  of  constructing 
such  facilities  which  the  Commissioner  esti- 
mates has  not  been,  and  is  not  to  be,  re- 
covered by  the  local  educational  agency  from 
other  sources,  including  payments  by  the 
United  States  under  any  other  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  law.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
missioner may  waive  the  percentage  require- 
ment in  paragraph  (1)  whenever,  in  his 
judgment,  exceptional  circumstances  exist 
which  make  such  action  necessary  to  avoid 
inequity  and  avoid  defeating  the  purposes  of 
this  section.  Assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to 
paragraph  (2)  (but  subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions Of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (d) ) 
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to  any  local  educational  agency  which  pro- 
vides /ree  public  education  for  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  located  outside  its 
school  district.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion "Indian  lands"  means  Indian  reserva- 
tions or  other  real  property  referred  to  in 
the  second  sentence  of  section  15(1). 

C(b)|  (c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  csury  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  tor  administration  of 
such  provisions.  Amounts  so  appropriated, 
other  than  amounts  appropriated  for  admin- 
istration, shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
p>ended. 

t(c)]  (d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  any 
local  educational  agency  under  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  except  upon  application  therefor 
which  Is  submitted  through  the  appropriate 
State  educational  agency  and  Is  filed  with 
the  Commissioner  In  accordance  with  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him,  and  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  section  6(b)(1).  In  de- 
termining the  order  In  which  such  applica- 
tions shall  be  approved,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consider  the  relative  educational  and 
financial  needs  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  which  have  submitted  approvable 
applications  and  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  Federal  responsibility.  No  payment  may 
be  made  under  subsection  (a)  unless  the 
Commissioner  finds,  after  consultation  with 
the  State  and  local  educational  agencies, 
that  the  project  or  projects  with  respect  to 
which  It  is  made  are  not  Inconsistent  with 
over-all  State  plans  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities.  All  determinations  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency  and  the 
local  educational  agency. 

[(d)  1  (e)  Amounts  paid  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  local  educational  agencies  under 
subsection  (a)  or  (b)  may  be  paid  in  advance 
of,  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  for,  work 
performed  or  purchases  made  pursuant  to 
the  agreement  with  the  Commissioner  imder 
this  section,  and  may  be  paid  in  such  In- 
stallments as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine. Any  funds  paid  to  a  local  educational 
agency  and  not  expended  or  otherwise  vised 
for  the  purpose  for  which  paid  shall  be  re- 
paid to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

1(e)  1  (/)  None  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1  to  10,  both  Inclusive,  other  than 
section  6(b)(1),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
determinations  made  under  this  section. 

DETINrnONS 

Sec.  15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Federal  property"  means 
real  property  which  is  ovsmed  by  the  United 
States  or  is  leased  by  the  United  States,  and 
which  is  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  State 
or  any  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by 
the  District  of  Colimiibla.  [Such  term  in- 
cludes real  property  which  Is  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  leased  therefrom  and  the 
Improvements  thereon,  even  though  the 
lessee's  Interest,  or  any  improvement  on  such 
property,  is  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or 
a  political  subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the 
District  of  Columbia.]  Such  term  [also]  in- 
cludes (A)  except  for  purposes  of  section  6, 
real  property  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  real  property  held  by  Individual 
Indians  or  Indian  tribes  which  is  subject  to 
restrictions  on  alienation  Imposed  by  the 
United  States.  (B)  for  one  year  beyond  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  occurred  the 
sale  or  transfer  thereof  by  the  United  States, 
any  property  considered  prior  to  such  sale  or 
transfer  to  be  Federal  property  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  and  (C)  any  school  which 
Is  providing  flight  training  to  members  of  the 
Air  Force  under  contractual  arrangements 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an 
airport  which  is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State.  Such  term  also 


includes  any  interest  in  Federal  property  (as 
defined  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph)  under  an  casement,  lease,  license, 
permit,  or  other  arrangement,  as  well  as  any 
improvements  of  any  nature  {other  than 
pipelines  or  utility  lines)  on  such  property 
even  though  such  interests  or  improvements 
are  subject  to  taxation  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  or  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  such  term  does 
not  Include,  (A)  any  real  property  used  for  a 
labor  supply  center,  labor  home,  or  labor 
camp  of  migratory  farmworkers,  (B)  any  real 
property  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  used  primarily  for  the 
provision  of  postal  services,  or  (C)  any  low- 
rent  housing  project  held  under  title  II  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act,  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Act  of  1935, 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1940  (Public  Law  671  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress),  or  any  law  amenda- 
tory of  or  supplementary  to  any  of  such  Acts. 

•  •  •  •  • 
(15)  The  term  "base  ye&i"  means  the  third 

or  fourth  regular  school  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  an  application  was  filed 
under  this  Act,  as  may  be  designated  In  the 
application,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an 
application  based  on  children  referred  to 
In  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  section  5(a),  the 
base  year  shall  In  no  event  be  later  than 
the  regular  school  year  [1962-1963]  1966- 
1967;  and 

•  •  •  •  • 

SCHOOL  CONSTBUCTION   ASSISTANCE  IN 
[MAJOR    OISASTEB    ASEAS] 

Cases  of  certain  disasters 

[Sbc.  16.  (a)  If  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning  determines  with  re- 
spect to  any  local  educational  agency  that — 

[(1)(A)  such  agency  Is  located  In  whole 
or  In  part  within  an  area  which,  after  Au- 
gust 30,  1965,  and  prior  to  July  1,  1967,  has 
suffered  a  major  disaster  as  a  result  of  any 
flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earthquake, 
storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in  the 
determination  of  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30,  1950 
(42  U.S.C.  1855a(a)),  Is  or  threatens  to  be 
of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude  to  war- 
rant disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and 

[(B)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certlfled  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section, 
and  has  given  assurance  of  expenditure  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar 
purposes  with  respect  to  such  catastrophe, 
and  If  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect to  such  local  educational  agency  that — 

[(2)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  have  been  destroyed 
or  seriously  damaged  aa  a  result  of  this 
major  disaster; 

[(3)  such  agency  is  making  a  reasonable 
tax  elTort  and  is  exercising  due  diligence  in 
availing  itself  of  State  and  other  financial 
assistance  available  for  the  replacement  or 
restoration  of  such  school  faculties; 

[(4)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  It  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  (including  funds) 
available  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act) , 
and  from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  such 
school  facilities,  to  provide  the  minimum 
school  facilities  needed  for  the  restoration 
or  replacement  of  the  schools  facilities  so 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged:  and 

[(5)  to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of 
private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  the  school  attendance  area  of  the  local 
educational  agency  has  been  disrupted  or 
Unpaired  by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember  30,   1950    (Public  Law  874,  Eighty- 


first  Congress) ,  with  respect  to  provisions  for 
the  conduct  of  educational  programs  undet 
public  auspices  and  administration  in  whlcli 
children  enrolled  in  such  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate, the  Commissioner  may  provide  the 
additional  assistance  necessary  to  enable 
such  agency  to  provide  such  facilities,  upon 
such  terms  and  in  such  amounts  (subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section)  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  consider  to  be  in  the  public 
Interest;  but  such  additional  assistance, 
plus  the  amount  which  he  determines  to  be 
available  from  State,  local,  and  other  Fed- 
eral  sources  (Including  funds  available  under 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Act),  and  from 
the  proceeds  of  insurance,  may  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  construction  Incident  to  the 
restoration  or  replacement  of  the  school 
facilities  destroyed  or  damaged  as  a  result 
of  the  disaster.  In  any  case  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Commissioner  such  assistance 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  repayable  advance 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
considers  to  be  in  the  public  Interest.] 
Sec.  16.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which — 
(f )  (A)  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Planning  determines  with  respect  to 
any  local  educational  agency  (including  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section  any  other  public 
agency  which  operates  schools  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondar) 
school  age)  that  such  agency  is  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  vHthin  an  area  which,  after 
August  30,  1965.  and  prior  to  July  1,  1971, 
has  suffered  a  major  disaster  as  the  result 
of  any  flood,  drought,  fire,  hurricane,  earth- 
quake,  storm,  or  other  catastrophe  which,  in 
the  determination  of  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  2{a)  of  the  Act  of  September  30 
1950  (42  U.S.C.  185Sa(a)),  is  or  threatens  to 
be  of  sufficient  severity  or  magnitude  to  icar- 
rant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; or 

(B)  the  Commissioner  determines  with  re- 
spect  to  any  such  agency  that  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  school  facilities  {or.  in  the 
case  of  a  public  agency  other  than  a  local 
educational  agency,  school  facilities  provid- 
ing technical,  vocational,  or  other  special 
education  to  children  of  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  age)  of  such  agency  have  been 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged  as  a  result 
of  fire,  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
malicious  action  of  any  person  known  or 
unknown,  or  other  catastrophe;  and 

(2)  the  Governor  of  the  State  in  which 
such  agency  is  located  has  certified  the  need 
for  disaster  assistance  under  this  section,  and 
has  given  assurance  of  CTpenditure  of  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  the  funds  of  the  govern- 
ment of  such  State,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  for  the  same  or  similar  pur- 
poses with  respect  to  such  catastrophe; 
and  if  the  Com  missioner  determines  tcith  re- 
spect to  such  agency  that — 

(3)  as  a  result  of  such  major  disaster, 
{A)  public  elementary  or  secondary  school 
facilities  of  such  agency  (or,  in  the  case  o/ 
a  public  agency  other  than  a  local  educa- 
tional agency,  school  facilities  providing 
technical,  vocational,  or  other  special  educa- 
tion to  children  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  age)  have  been  destroyed  or  seriouslj 
damaged,  or  (B)  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary school  facilities  serving  children  who 
reside  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency  have 
been  destroyed  and  will  not  be  replaced, 
thereby  increasing  the  need  of  such  agency 
for  school  facilities: 

(4)  such  agency  is  utilizing  or  will  utiliu 
all  State  and  other  financial  assistance  avail- 
able for  the  replacement  or  restoration  0/ 
such  school  facilities; 

(5)  such  agency  does  not  have  sufficient 
funds  available  to  it  from  State,  local,  and 
other  Federal  sources  {including  funds  avaOr 
able  under  other  provisions  of  this  Act),  oM 
from  the  proceeds  of  insurance  on  tuck 
school  facilities,  and  requires  an  amount  of 
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^iditional  assistance  equal  to  at  least  $1,000 
or  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  such  agency's 
current  operating  expenditures  during  the 
fiscal  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  such 
Usaster  occurred,  whichever  is  less,  to  pro- 
file the  minimum  school  facilities  needed 
(A)  for  the  restoration  or  replacement  of 
the  school  facilities  of  such  agency  so  de- 
ftroyed  or  seriously  damaged  or  (B)  to  serve. 
in  facilities  of  such  agency,  children  who  but 
for  the  destruction  of  the  private  facilities 
referred  to  in  clause  {3){B)  would  be  served 
by  such  private  facilities;  and 

(fi)  in  the  case  of  any  such  major  disaster, 
to  the  extent  that  the  operation  of  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  the 
ichool  attendance  area  of  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  been  disrupted  or  im- 
paired by  such  disaster,  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  has  complied  unth  the  provi- 
sions of  section  7 (a)  {4)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1950  {Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first 
Congress),  with  respect  to  provisions  for  the 
conduct  of  educational  programs  under  pub- 
lic auspices  and  administration  in  which 
children  enrolled  in  such  private  elementary 
end  secondary  schools  may  attend  and  par- 
ticipate, 

the  Commissioner  may  provide  the  addition- 
al assistance  necessary  to  enable  such  agen- 
cy to  provide  such  facilities,  upon  such  terms 
and  in  such  amounts  {subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section)  as  the  Commissioner 
may  consider  to  be  in  the  public  interest;  but 
such  additional  assistance,  plus  the  amount 
vhich  he  determines  to  be  available  from 
State,  local,  and  other  Federal  sources  (in- 
cluding funds  available  under  other  prorH- 
tions  of  this  Act) ,  and  from  the  proceeds  of 
insurance,  m,ay  not  exceed  the  cost  of  con- 
struction incident  to  the  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  the  school  facilities  destroyed 
or  damaged  as  a  result  of  the  disaster.  In  all 
cases  determined  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  (B) 
0/  this  subsection,  and  in  any  other  case 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Commissioner, 
such  assistance  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a 
repayable  advance  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest. 


Captioned  Film  (for  the  Deat)  fob  the 
Handicapped 
(Public  Law  89-258) 
An  act   to   provide   In   the   Department   of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  a  loan 
service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  Act  are — 

(a)  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  deaf 
persons  by  (1)  bringing  to  such  persons  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  those  films 
which  play  such  an  important  part  In  the 
general  and  cultural  advancement  of  hearing 
persons,  (2)  providing  through  these  films, 
enriched  educational  and  cultural  experiences 
through  which  deaf  persons  can  be  brought 
Into  better  touch  with  the  realities  of  their 
environment,  and  (3)  providing  a  wholesome 
uid  rewarding  experience  which  deaf  persons 
may  share  together;  and 

(b)  [to  promote  the  educational  advance- 
ment of  deaf  persons  by  ( 1 )  carrying  on  re- 
search in  the  use  of  educational  media  for 
Uie  deaf,  (2)  producing  and  distributing  edu- 
cational media  for  the  deaf  and  for  parents 
of  deaf  children  and  other  persons  who  are 
<Urectly  Involved  In  work  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  deaf,  and  (3)  training  persons  In 
tie  use  of  educational  media  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  J  to  promote  the  educa- 
tional advancement  of  handicapped  persons 
^y  (1)  carrying  on  research  in  the  use  of  edu- 
cational media  for  the  handicapped,  (2)  pro- 
ducing and  distributing  educational  media 
for  the  use  of  handicapped  persons,  their 
parents,  their  actual  or  potential  employers, 
and  other  persons  directly  involved  in  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  handicapped,  and 


(3)  training  persons  in  the  use  of  educational 
media  for  the  instruction  of  the  handicapped. 
Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(2)  The  term  "United  States"  means  any 
State  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(3)  The  term  "deaf  person"  Includes  a 
person  whose  hearing  Is  severely  Impaired. 

(4)  The  term  "handicapped"  mean  deaf, 
mentally  retarded,  speech  impaired,  visually 
handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  impaired 
persons. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  loan  service  of  captioned  films  and 
educational  media  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  materials  available  In  the  United 
States  for  nonprofit  purposes  to  [deaf] 
handicapped  persons,  parents  of  [deaf] 
handicapped  persons,  and  other  persons  di- 
rectly Involved  in  activities  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  [deaf]  handicapped  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have  authority  to — 

(1)  acquire  films  (or  rights  thereto)  and 
other  educational  media  by  purchase,  lease, 
or  gift; 

(2)  acquire  by  lease  or  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  to  the  administration  of  this 
Act; 

(3)  provide  for  the  captioning  of  films; 

(4)  provide  for  the  distribution  of  cap- 
tioned films  and  other  educational  media 
and  equipment  through  State  schools  for 
the  [deaf]  handicapped  and  such  other 
agencies  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate to  serve  as  local  or  regional  centers 
for  such  distribution; 

(5)  provide  for  the  conduct  of  research 
in  the  use  of  educational  and  training  films 
and  other  educational  media  for  the  [deaf] 
handicapped,  for  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  educational  and  training  films  and 
other  educational  media  for  the  [deaf] 
handicapped  and  the  training  of  persons  in 
the  use  of  such  films  and  media,  including 
the  payment  those  persons  of  stich  stipends 
{including  allowances  for  travel  and  other 
expenses  of  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents) as  he  may  determine,  which  shall 
be  consistent  vHth  prevailing  practices  under 
comparable    federally    supported    programs: 

(6)  utilize  the  facilities  and  services  of 
other  governmental  agencies;  and 

(7)  accept  gifts,  contributions,  and  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services  of  Indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  an- 
nually for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1966,  1967. 
[$5,000,000]  $8,000,000  annually  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  year  1968  and  1969  and  [$7,000,- 
000]  $10,000,000  annually  for  fiscal  year  1970 
and  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  thereafter. 


Mental  Retardation  FACiLrnzs  and  Com- 
munitt  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963 

(Public  Law  88-164) 
An  act  to  provide  assistance  in  combating 
mental  retiirdatlon  through  grants  for  con- 
struction of  research  centers  and  grants  for 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
assistance  in  improving  mental  health 
through  grants  for  construction  of  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Mental  Retardation 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Construction  Act  of  1963". 


Title  III — Traiotno  of  Teachers  of  Men- 
tally Retarded  and  Other  Handicapped 
Children 

•  •  •  •  • 

RESEARCH     AND     DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS     IN 
EDUCATION  OF  HANDICAPPED   CHILDREN 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1966;  $9,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1967;  $12,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968;  and  $14,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1969, 
to  enable  the  Commissioners  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  States.  State  or  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  public  and  nonprofit  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  educational  or 
research  agencies  and  organizations,  and  to 
make  contracts  with  States,  State  or  local 
educational  agencies,  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  and  other  pub- 
lic or  private  educational  or  research  agencies 
and  organizations,  for  research  and  related 
purposes  (as  defined  in  this  section)  and  to 
conduct  research,  surveys,  or  demonstrations, 
[for  research  or  demonstration  projects]  re- 
lating to  education  for  mentally  retarded, 
hard  of  hearing,  deaf,  speech  impaired,  vis- 
ually handicapped,  seriously  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, crippled,  or  other  health  Impaired 
children  who  by  reason  thereof  require  spe- 
cial education  (hereunder  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  "handicapped  children").  [Such 
grants  shall  be  made]  Payments  pursuant  to 
grants  or  contracts  under  this  section  may  be 
made  In  Installments  In  advance  or  by  way 
or  reimbursement,  and  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may 
determine. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  special  or  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  advise  him  on  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  relating  to  particular  fields  of 
education  of  handicapped  children  or  relat- 
ing to  special  services  necessary  thereto  or 
special  problems  involved  therein. 

(c)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  shall 
also  from  time  to  time  appoint  panels  of 
experts  who  are  competent  to  evaluate  vari- 
ous types  of  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects under  this  section,  and  shall  secure  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  such  a 
panel  before  making  any  such  grant  in  the 
field  In  which  such  experts  are  competent. 

(d)  Members  of  any  committee  or  panel 
appointed  under  this  section  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of 
such  committee  or  panel,  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  but 
not  exceeding  $76  per  day.  Including  travel 
time;  and.  while  so  serving  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  place  of  business,  they  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act 
of  1946  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

(e)  The  Commissioner  of  Education  Is  au- 
thorized to  delegate  any  of  his  functions  un- 
der this  section,  except  the  promulgation  of 
regulations,  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Office  of  Education. 

(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  may  make  grants 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
construction,  equipping,  and  operation  of  a 
facility  for  research,  or  for  research  and  re- 
lated puroses  (_  defined  In  this  section). 

(g)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  the  per- 
formance of  work  on  construction  of  any 
project  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276a— 276B-5) .  The  Secretary  of 
Ijabor  shall  have,  with  respect  to  the  labor 
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standards  specified  In  this  clause,  the  au- 
thority and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R. 
3176:  5  UJS.C.  133Z-15).  and  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  13.  1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276c). 

(h)  As  used  In  this  section  the  terms  con- 
struction and  cost  of  construction  Include 
(A)  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and 
the  expansion,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of 
existing  buildings.  Including  architects'  fees, 
but  not  Including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
land  or  ofT-slte  Improvements,  and  (B) 
equipping  new  buildings  and  existing  bxUld- 
Ings,  whether  or  not  expanded,  remodeled,  or 
altered. 

(1)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "re- 
search and  related  purposes"  means  research, 
research  training,  surveys,  or  demonstrations 
In  the  field  of  education  of  handicapped 
children,  or  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion derived  therefrom,  or  all  of  such  activi- 
ties. Including  (but  without  Unoltatlon)  ex- 
perimental schools. 


National  Defense  Education  Act 

OP  1958 

(Public  Law  85-864) 

Title  XI — Institutes 

PART  I GENERAL 

AuthoHzation  of  institutes 
Sec.  1101.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlated  $32,750,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965,  $50,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966.  [and  for  each 
of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  yearsl  and  for 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  $51,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1968  to  enable 
the  Commissioner  to  arrange,  through  grants 
or  contracts,  with  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  operation  by  them  of  short- 
term  or  regular  session  Institutes  for  ad- 
vanced study.  Including  study  In  the  use  of 
new  materials,  to  Improve  the  qualification 
of  Individuals — 

( 1 )  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to  en- 
gage In  the  teaching  or  supervising  or  train- 
ing of  teachers,  of  history,  geography,  eco- 
nomics, civics,  and  Industrial  arts,  modem 
foreign  languages,  reading,  or  English  In  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools. 

(2)  who  are  engaged  In  or  preparing  to 
engage  In  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged 
youth  and  are,  by  virtue  of  their  service  or 
future  service  in  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  enrolling  substantial  numbers  of  cul- 
turally, economically,  socially,  and  edu- 
cationally handicapped  youth.  In  need  of 
specialized  training:  except  that  no  In- 
stitute may  be  established  under  this  title 
for  teachers  of  disadvantaged  youth  unless 
such  Institute  will  offer  a  specialized  pro- 
gram of  instruction  designed  to  assist  such 
teachers  in  coping  with  the  unique  and 
peculiar  problems  Involved  In  teaching  of 
such  youth. 

(3)  who  are  engaged  as.  or  are  preparing 
to  engage  as.  educational  media  specialists, 
or 

(4)  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  to 
engage  in  special  educatiOTUil  programs  for 
bilingnal  students. 


CooPEBATivE  Research  Act  (PX.  531.  83rd. 
CoNo.),  As  Amended  by  Tftle  IV  or  Pttb- 
uc  Law  89-10 

An  act  to  authorize  cooperative  research  In 
education 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

PT7RPOSE 

Sbc.  1.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  enable 
the  Office  of  Education  more  effectively  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  and  to  perform  the 
duties  for  which  It  was  originally  established. 
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educational  research  and  research 
training 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Commissioner")  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and  other 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
organizations  and  to  Individuals,  for  research, 
surveys,  and  demonstrations  In  the  field  of 
education  (including  programs  described  In 
section  503(a)  (4)  and  title  VIl  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965),  and  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  educational  research  (in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  information  con- 
cerning promising  educational  practices  de- 
veloped under  programs  carried  out  under 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965)  and,  without  regard  to  sections  3648 
and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
529;  41  U.S.C.  5),  to  provide  by  contracts  or 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements 
with  them  for  the  conduct  of  such  activities; 
except  that  no  such  grant  may  be  made  to  a 
private  agency,  organization,  or  institution 
other  than  a  nonprofit  one. 

(2)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract  or 
Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  this  subsection  until  the 
Commissioner  has  obtained  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of  a  panel  of  specialists 
who  are  not  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  who  are  competent  to  evaluate 
the  proposals  as  to  the  soundness  of  their 
design,  the  possiblUtles  of  securing  produc- 
tive results,  the  adequacy  of  resources  to  con- 
duct the  proposed  research,  surveys,  or  dem- 
onstrations, and  their  relationship  to  other 
similar  educational  research  or  dissemination 
programs  already  completed  or  In  progress. 

(b)  (1)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  universities  and  colleges  and 
other  public  or  private  agencies.  InsUtutions. 
and  organizations  to  assist  them  In  providing 
training  In  research  In  the  field  of  educa- 
tion (including  such  research  described  in 
section  503(a)(4)  and  title  Vll  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965).  Including  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  training  staff  and  currlcular 
capability  for  such  training,  and.  without 
regard  to  sections  3648  and  3709  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  529;  41  U.S.C.  5). 
to  provide  by  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  with  them  for  the 
conduct  of  such  activities:  except  that  no 
such  grant  may  be  made  to  a  private  agency, 
orgamzation.  or  InsUtutlon  other  than  a 
nonprofit  one. 

(2)  Funds  available  to  the  Commissioner 
for  grants  or  contracts  or  Jointly  financed 
cooperative  arrangements  under  this  sub- 
section may,  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commissioner,  also  be  used  by  the  recipient 
(A)  in  establishing  and  maintaining  re- 
search tralneeships.  Internships,  personnel 
exchanges,  and  pre-  and  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowships, and  for  stipends  and  allowances 
(including  traveUng  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses) for  fellows  and  others  tmdergolng 
training  and  their  dependents  not  In  excess 
of  such  maximum  amounts  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commissioner,  or  (B)  where 
the  recipient  is  a  State  educational  agency, 
in  providing  for  such  tralneeships.  intern- 
ships, personnel  exchanges,  and  fellowships 
either  directly  or  through  arrangements 
with  public  or  other  nonprofit  institutions 
or  organizations. 

(3)  No  grant  shall  be  made  or  contract 
or  Jointly  financed  cooperative  arrange- 
ment entered  into  under  this  subsection  for 
training  in  sectarian  instruction,  or  for  work 
to  be  done  in  an  institution,  or  a  department 
or  branch  of  an  institution,  whose  program 
is  specifically  for  the  education  of  students 
to  prepare  them  to  become  ministers  of  re- 
ligion or  enter  upon  some  other  religious 
vocation  or  to  prepare  them  to  teach  theo- 
logical subjects. 


(4)  Prior  to  January  31,  1968,  the  Com- 
mlssloner  shall  make  a  complete  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  contracts  and 
other  arrangeme.its  made  pursuant  to  thi« 
subsection  with  private  organizations  in- 
eluding  benefits  received  from  such  contracts 
and  arrangements,  and  the  Commissioner's 
recoHMnendations  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  authority  to  make  such 
contracts  and  arrangements  with  private 
organizations. 


Higher  Education  Act  op  1965 
(Public   Law   89-329) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  thlj 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965". 

•  •  •  •  , 

TITLE  V— TEACHER  PROGRAMS 
Part    C — Fellowships    for    Teachers 
statement  of  purpose  • 

Sec  621.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove  the  quality  of  education  offered  by 
the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the 
Nation  by  improving  the  quality  of  the  edu- 
cation of  persons  who  are  pursuing  or  who 
plan  to  pursue  a  career  In  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  The  puri>06e  of  this 
part  is  to  carry  out  this  policy  by  awarding 
f eUowshlps  for  graduate  study  at  institutiona 
of  higher  education  and  by  developing  or 
strengthening  teacher  education  programs 
In  Institutions  of  higher  education.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  part  the  term  "career  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education"  means 
a  career  of  teaching  in  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  a  career  of  teaching  children 
of  limited  English-speaking  ability,  a  career 
of  teaching,  guiding,  or  supervising  such 
teachers  or  persons  who  plan  to  become  such 
teachers,  or  a  career  In  fields  which  are  di- 
rectly related  to  teaching  in  elementary  or 
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» The  amendment  to  this  section  Is  effec- 
tive for  fiscal  year  1968  (the  effective  date 
of  PubUc  Law  90-36),  only;  thereafter  the 
section  will  read  as  follows: 

"STATEMENT    OF   FURPOSX 

"Sec  621.  The  Congress  hereby  declares  it 
to  be  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to  Im- 
prove the  quaUty  of  education  offered  by 
the  schools  of  the  Nation  by  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  education  of  persons  who  are 
pursuing  or  who  plan  to  pursue  a  career  in 
elmentary  and  secondary  education  or  port- 
secondary  vocational  education.  The  purpose 
of  this  part  is  to  carry  out  this  policy  by 
awarding  fellowships  for  graduate  study  tt 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  by  de- 
veloping or  strengthening  programs  for  the 
education  of  teachers  and  related  educt- 
tlonal  personnel  In  institutions  of  higher 
education.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  the 
term  'elementary  and  secondary  education' 
includes  preschool  and  adult  and  vocations! 
education,  and  the  term  'career  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  or  post-sec- 
ondary vocational  education",  means  a  career 
of  teaching  In  elementary  or  secondsiy 
schools  (including  teaching  In  preschool  and 
adult  and  vocational  education  programs. 
and  including  teaching  children  of  limited 
English-speaking  ability)  or  In  post-second- 
ary vocational  schools,  a  career  of  teaching, 
guiding,  or  supervising  such  teachers  or 
persons  who  plan  to  become  such  teachers, 
or  a  career  In  fields  which  are  directly  re- 
lated to  teaching  In  such  schools,  such  ss 
library  science,  school  social  work,  guidance 
and  counseling,  educational  media  (includ- 
ing educational  and  Instructional  televlsloa 
and  radio),  child  development  and  special 
education  for  handicapped  children." 


geeondary  schools,  such  as  library  science, 
gchool  social  work,  guidance  and  counseling, 
educational  media,  and  special  education  for 
handicapped  children. 

FELLOWSHIPS    ATTTHORIZED  ♦ 

Sec.  522.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
l2ed  to  award  not  to  exceed  four  thousand 
five  liundred  fellowships  foi-  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  ten  thousand  fellow- 
ships for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967, 
snd  [ten]  eleven  thousand  fellowships  for 
aie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  Fellow- 
ihips  awarded  under  the  provisions  of  this 
part  shall  be  for  graduate  study  leading  to 
sn  advanced  degree  other  than  a  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  equivalent  degree,  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  a  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
In  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Such 
tellowships  shall  be  awarded  as  provided  In 
sections  523  and  524  of  this  part  and  for 
such  periods  as  the  Commissioner  may  deter- 
mine but  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  months. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships authorized  to  be  awarded  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commissioner 
Is  authorized  to  award  fellowships  equal  to 
the  number  previously  awarded  during  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  part  but  vacated  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  they  were 
awarded:  except  that  each  fellowship  award- 
ed under  this  subsection  shall  be  for  such 
period  of  study,  not  in  excess  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  period  for  which  the  fellowship 
which  it  replaces  was  awarded,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine. 

•  «  •  •  • 

APPROPRUTIONS 

Sec  528.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part 
MO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  Sieo.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending 
June  30.  1967,  [$275,000,000]  f2S5.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  [$195,- 
000,000]  $205,000,000  tor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969,  and  [$240,000,000]  $250.- 
OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970.  and  such  sums  for  the  two  suceedlng 
fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
persons  who  have  been  awarded  fellowships 
prior  to  July  1.  [1968]  1970,  to  complete  their 
study  under  the  fellowships. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Past    D — Improving    Training    Opportuni- 
ties   FOR    Personnel    Serving     in     Pro- 
csAMS  OP  Education  Other  Than  Higher 
Edxjcation 

advanced  training  and  retraining* 
Sec.  531.  (a)  The  Commislsoner  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to,  or  contracts  with. 
Institutions  of  higher  education  and  State 
educational  agencies,  and  to  make  grants  to, 
or  contracts  with,  local  educational  agencies 
if.  after  consultation  with  the  State  educa- 
tional agency,  such  State  agency  Is  satisfied 
that  the  program  or  project  will  be  coordi- 
nated with  programs  carried  on  under  part 
B,  for  carrying  out  programs  or  projects  to 
improve  the  qualifications  of  persons  who  are 
serving  or  preparing  to  serve  in  educational 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  (Including  preschool  and  adult  and 
vocational  education  programs)  or  postsec- 
ondary  vocational  schools  or  to  supervise  or 
tialn  persons  so  serving. 


'After  June  30.  1968  (the  effective  date  of 
Public  Law  90-35)  this  section  will  read  as 
follows: 

"FELLOWSHIPS   AUTHORIZED 

"Sec  522.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  award  fellowships  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  for  graduate  study 
leading  to  an  advanced  degree  for  persons 
who  are  pursuing  or  plan  to  pursue  a  career 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education  or 
post-secondary  vocational  education." 

'This  section  will  become  effective  July  1, 
1969,  at  which  time  it  would  be  amended  as 
shown. 


(b)  Programs  or  projects  under  this  sec- 
tion may  include,  among  others — 

(1)  progrtmis  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train teachers,  or  supervisors  or  trainers  of 
teachers,  in  any  subject  generally  taught  in 
the  schools; 

(2)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  re- 
train other  educational  personnel  In  such 
fields  as  guidance  and  counseling  (including 
occupational  counseling),  school  social  work, 
child  psychology,  remedial  speech  and  read- 
ing, child  development,  and  educational 
media  (Including  educational  or  Instructional 
television  or  radio) : 

(3)  programs  or  projects  to  train  teacher 
aides  and  other  nonprofessional  educational 
personnel; 

(4)  programs  or  projects  to  provide  train- 
ing and  preparation  for  persons  participating 
in  educational  programs  for  children  of  pre- 
school a^e; 

(5)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  the  socially,  culturally, 
and  economically  disadvantaged; 

(6)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare  teach- 
ers and  other  educational  personnel  to  meet 
the  special  needs  of  exceptionally  gifted  stu- 
dents; 

(7)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  retrain 
persons  engaging  In  programs  of  special  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped; 

(«)  programs  or  projects  to  train  or  retrain 
persons  engaging  in  special  educational  pro- 
grams for  bilingual  students; 

[8]  (9)  programs  or  projects  to  provide 
inservlce  and  other  training  and  preparation 
for  school  administrators; 

[9]  {10)  programs  or  projects  to  prepare 
artists,  craftsmen,  scientists,  artisans,  or  per- 
sons from  other  professions  or  vocations,  or 
homemakers  to  teach  or  otherwise  assist  In 
programs  or  projects  of  education  on  a  long- 
term,  short-term,  or  part-time  basis. 

(c)  Grants  or  contracts  under  this  section 
may  provide  for  use  of  funds  received  there- 
under only  to  pay  the  cost  of — 

(1)  short-term  or  regular-session  Insti- 
tutes: or 

(2)  other  preservice  and  Inservlce  training 
programs  or  projects  designed  to  improve  the 
qualifications  of  persons  entering  and  re- 
entering the  field  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  or  postsecondary  vocational 
education,  except  that  funds  may  not  be  used 
for  seminars,  symposia,  workshops  or  con- 
ferences unless  these  are  part  of  a  continuing 
program  of  inservlce  or  preservice  training. 

(d)  The  Commissioner  may  Include  In  the 
terms  of  any  grant  or  contract  under  this 
section  provisions  authorizing  the  payment 
to  persons  participating  In  training  programs 
supported  under  this  section,  of  such  stipends 
(including  allowances  for  subsistence  and 
other  expenses  for  such  persons  and  their 
dependents)  as  he  may  determine,  which 
shall  be  consistent  with  prevailing  pracUces 
under  comparable  federally  supported  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  spoken  about 
this  being  a  nonpartisan  bill.  I  point 
out  that  it  was  reported  with  support 
from  both  parties  and  without  objection 
to  reporting  on  the  part  of  any  Senator 
present  at  our  final  session. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  were 
unanimous  throughout  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  in  respect  to  all  its  sections. 
Prom  time  to  time,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike,  on  both  sides  of  the  com- 
mittee table,  offered  amendments;  said 
In  many  instances  those  amendments 
were  rejected,  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  In  the  full  committee.  However,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  I  made  very  clear 
that  I  would  see  that  a  Senator  whose 
amendment  was  defeated  in  committee 
would  have  a  full  opportunity— to  the 


extent  that  a  manager  of  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  can  guarantee  such 
an  opportunity — to  present  his  amend- 
ment and  have  it  voted  upon  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

I  said  again  this  year — and  I  serve 
notice  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
hoping  they  will  cooperate  with  me  in 
making  good  on  the  promise  that  I  made 
in  committee — that  I  shall  always  try  to 
get  a  rollcall  vote  in  the  Senate  for  a 
Senator  who  desires  to  obtain  it,  on  any 
amendment  that  he  seeks  to  offer  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate;  this  applies  also  to  a 
Senator  who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  when  you  deal 
with  a  bill  as  pregnant  with  public  policy 
as  this  bill  any  Senator  is  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy,  if  not  parliamentary 
right,  to  have  a  record  vote  in  the  Senate. 

The  vote  in  the  committee  was  not  a 
matter  of  formality.  It  was  a  matter  of 
conviction,  for  each  Senator,  even  though 
he  may  have  lost  on  an  amendment  that 
he  considered  to  be  very  important,  was 
of  the  opinion  when  we  closed  the  recoird, 
so  to  speak.  In  our  subcommittee  markup 
and  the  full  committee  markup,  that  this 
bill  is  a  bill  that  should  be  passed  in  its 
present  form  If  it  cannot  be  improved  In 
the  sights  of  that  Senator  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  What  more  could  a  chairman 
ask  for  than  that  kind  of  support? 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  at  the  close 
of  the  action  on  the  bill,  whatever  form 
that  action  may  take,  to  a  staff  of  the 
majority  and  minority  members  that  I 
think  is  not  surpassed  by  a  professional 
staff  on  any  committee  in  this  body,  and 
I  have  a  high  regard  for  professional 
staffs  generally. 

When  one  stops  to  consider  ^hat  has 
come  out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  education  legislation,  since  the  first 
year  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  a 
record  of  passing  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  more  education  legislation 
through  Congress  than  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  entire  combined  preceding  his- 
tory of  the  Republic,  then  one  has  some 
understanding  of  what  President  John- 
son has  called  the  legislative  miracle  in 
the  field  of  education  legislation  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  two  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  both  bodies  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  deserve  the 
major  credit  as  Senators  and  Represent- 
atives. The  major  credit  goes  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff  of  our  committees,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  close  this  legislative 
history  speech  without  maldng  this  gen- 
eral reference  of  appreciation  to  the 
staff.  I  shall  particularize  it  when  the 
debate  and  Senate  action  is  completed. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate  for 
permitting  me  to  make  this  legislative 
history  speech  uninterrupted,  for  I  think 
It  Is  important  to  have  it  in  continuity  in 
the  Record  for  reference  during  debate 
and  for  future  reference  by  the  courts, 
for  everyone  knows  the  speech  on  legisla- 
tive history,  unless  reversed  or  modified 
in  some  particular  by  Senate  or  House 
action  subsequently,  becomes  binding  on 
the  courts  as  far  as  expression  of  legis- 
lative intent  is  concerned  in  connection 
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with  auiy  item  of  the  bill  when  enacted 
into  law  dealing  with  congressional  in- 
tent. That  is  why  I  wanted  to  present  it 
In  this  form.  I  appreciate  the  Senate  per- 
mitting me  to  proceed  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  remarks  of  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee,  my  very 
good  friend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty],  be  printed 
in  the  Record  following  my  remarks,  to- 
gether with  insertions  to  which  he  refers 
in  his  remarks.  The  Senator  is  in  the  hos- 
pital for  some  tests  and  these  remarks 
are  the  remarks  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  would  have  made  in  his  open- 
ing statement  and  for  presentation  in 
behalf  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967.  I 
want  him  to  know  and  the  Senate  to 
know  that  I  shall  see  to  it  that  duiing 
the  course  of  debate  during  his  absence, 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  com- 
ments he  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brooke  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Proxttt 

Mr.  Protjtt.  First,  may  I  congratulate  my 
esteemed  friend  and  distinguished  Chair- 
man. Senator  Morse,  for  his  discerning 
leadership  and  work  on  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant legislative  bills  to  come  before  this 
body. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  every  child,  for 
every  pjirent,  for  every  educator,  for  every 
Senator  in  thanking  him  for  his  stewardship 
of  our  Education  Subcommittee  and  for  his 
efforts  In  seeking  to  provide  quality  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  every  American 
child. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  this 
afternoon  is  in  no  small  measure  a  product 
of  the  Senior  Senator  from  Oregon's  dili- 
gence and  dedication. 

a:so,  Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  Mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, I  wish  to  express  deep  appreciation 
to  my  Republican  colleagues  who  serve  with 
me  on  that  Subcommittee.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  Mr.  Javits,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Dominick,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  Mr.  Murphy,  have  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  the  development  and  re- 
finement of  programs  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Citizens  of 
the  Nation  should  be  grateful  to  each  of 
them  as  well  as  to  the  Majority  members  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  time,  thought  and 
Inspiration  which  they  have  given  in  such 
abundance. 

This  legislation  has  immeasurably  ex- 
panded the  scope  of  educational  opportunl- 
ties,jLor  the  children  of  this  country,  and 
especially  those  who  are  disadvantaged. 

Two  years  ago  for  the  first  time  major 
focus  was  turned  to  American  education's 
greatest  failure:  the  education  of  our  dis- 
advantaged children. 

Title  I  has  enabled  the  children  caught 
In  the  cycle  of  poverty  to  move  to  the  cen- 
ter of  attention.  Education  systems  across 
the  country  are  now  receiving  aid  to  start, 
expand  and  Improve  programs  that  spell  op- 
portunity for  our  Nation's  poor.  And  to  their 
credit,  the  States  and  local  districts  have 
acted  quickly  in  designing  and  Implementing 
projects  to  help  these  deprived  children.  The 
broadening  and  enriching  experiences  which 
are  taken  for  granted  by  their  more  fortu- 
nate contemporaries  are  now  offered  to  un- 
derprivileged children. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  as  we  approach  for 
the  second  time  discussion  of  possible 
changes  In  the  historic  education  bill,  we 
will  consider  means  of  Improving  the  pro- 


gram which  has  already.  In  its  short  span 
of  operation,  resulted  In  more  beneficial 
changes  In  the  schools  of  our  Nation  than 
any  other  single  Congressional  enactment. 
The  bill  before  us  Is  not  the  work  of  any 
one  man  or  agency.  It  combines  contribu- 
tions from  the  Administration,  from  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress,  from  both  political 
parties,  and,  most  Important,  from  practic- 
ing schoolmen  across  the  country.  The  bill 
before  vis  is  not  a  perfect  and  final  response 
to  every  problem  area  which  has  developed 
over  two  years  of  ESEA  program  operation.  It 
Is,  however,  an  honest  and  creditable  effort 
toward  that  end,  and  one  which,  I  feel, 
merits  the  support  of  every  member  of  this 
body. 

The  law  we  adopted  In  1965  has  worked. 
It  has  succeeded  because  local  school  dis- 
tricts have  been  given  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  policy  determination.  For  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  this  nation,  the 
resources  and  talents  of  local,  State  and  na- 
tional education  officials  have  been  combined 
for  the  greatest  benefit  of  Individual  school 
students. 

In  years  past  we  discussed  the  future  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Today,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  talk  about  what  It  has  done, 
why  It  is  Important  and  point  to  many  of 
the  achievements  under  this  milestone  legis- 
lation. Education  faces  its  greatest  chal- 
lenges In  the  slixms  of  our  central  cities 
and  the  depressed  rural  areas  where  poverty 
and  despair  exist.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  In 
1965.  these  impoverished  school  districts 
across  this  nation  have  been  receiving  badly 
needed  Federal  money  to  help  youngsters 
who  need  it  the  most — the  children  of  the 
poor. 

Title  I  of  the  Act  provides  grants  to  local 
school  systems  through  State  Departments 
of  Education  for  programs  to  meet  the  needs 
of  educational  disadvantaged  children — the 
children  of  both  the  urban  and  rural  slums. 

It  Is  a  massive  program  of  assistance  to 
school  districts  which  have  concentrations 
of  studenu  from  low  Income  families.  Last 
year,  over  8  mllUon  deprived  children  bene- 
fited from  these  programs  sponsored  by  more 
than  17.000  school  districts. 

The  ESEA  has  made  possible  special  pro- 
grams of  remediation,  health  and  nutritional 
services  and  specialized  Instruction  as  spe- 
cifically designed  under  Title  I  to  reach  the 
needs  of  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
More  than  22,000  projects  have  been  con- 
ducted and  over  one-half  million  non-pub- 
lic school  children  are  participating  under 
this  Title. 

It  has  caused  administrators  and  teachers 
to  examine  their  practices  and  programs 
concerning  the  Instructional  opportunities 
for  culturally  deprived  pupils.  And.  as  I  have 
repeatedly  mentioned  It  In  this  body,  since 
our  Nation's  greatest  asset  is  its  people — 
particularly  Its  youth — the  greatest  service 
that  we  could  render  them  Is  to  provide 
for  their  proper  education. 

The  second  part  of  ESEA.  Title  II.  makes 
$125  million  available  to  States  for  the  pro- 
vision of  textbooks,  library  books  and  other 
instructional  materials  for  the  use  of  both 
public  and  non-public  school  children  and 
their  teachers. 

Under  this  provision  49  million  students 
and  2  million  teachers  now  have  access  to 
books  and  materials  under  this  program. 
Thirteen  states  have  developed  Instructional 
centers  for  demonstration  and  evaluation  and 
State  Departmenta  of  Education  have  as- 
signed 285  full  time  persoimel  to  administer 
the  program. 

When  Title  II  was  passed  more  than  2  out 
of  3  public  elementary  schools  had  no  li- 
braries at  all.  Public  schools  spent  on  an 
average  of  only  $2.28  per  pupU  per  year  on 
books — well  below  the  recommended  profes- 
sional standards  of  $4.00  to  $6.00. 


Today,  more  than  3800  new  public  school 
libraries  were  open  as  a  result  of  the  Title 
II  programs;  3627  of  these  were  located  In 
public  elementary  schools  and  259  in  public 
secondary  schools.  It  has  been  reported  that 
1,545,000  public  and  non-public  school  chil- 
dren are  being  served  by  these  new  Ubrarleg 
About  89 1- ,  or  43  million  school  children  are 
enrolled  in  the  91,000  schools  participating  in 
ESEA  Title  U. 

Title  II,  while  not  allocated  on  a  basis  of 
the  number  of  disadvantaged  children,  is  alao 
essentially  compensatory  In  nature.  Since  it 
Is  operated  on  a  state  planning  basis,  5%,  or 
a  minimum  of  $50,000  of  each  States  allot- 
ment is  available  to  cover  administrative 
expenses. 

Tltie  in,  a  very  Important  part  of  thte 
bill,  provides  a  stimulus  to  educators  to  in- 
novation at  supplementary  centers  which 
may  serve  as  models  for  regular  school  pro- 
grams. It  has  reached  10  million  public  and 
non-public  elementary  and  secondary  school 
pupils.  In  addition,  93.000  pre-school  chil- 
dren, 250,000  out-of-school  youths,  255,000 
classroom  teachers  and  131.000  parents  and 
other  adults  have  benefited  under  Title  m. 

Under  Title  III  school  superintendents,  the 
teachers  and  the  principals  are  encouraged 
to  use  their  imaginations  to  change  and  to 
innovate  In  order  to  meet  the  pressing  edu- 
cational problems  of  the  196Cs. 

While  Titles  I  and  n  are  designed  prlmariy 
to  overcome  quantitative  educational  del- 
clencies.  Title  III  Is  designed  to  stlmvUate  aitd 
encourage  quality.  Colleges,  State  agenda, 
cultural  organizations  and  various  non- 
profit institutions  work  with  local  educa- 
tional agencies  by  providing  leadership,  di- 
rection and  services  In  developing  programs 
adopted  to  the  requirements  of  individual 
communities. 

Title  IV.  which  we  do  not  amend  In  thlt 
bill,  provides  support  for  research  and  for 
the  training  of  researchers  In  the  field  of 
education. 

Title  V  authorizes  grants  to  strengthen  the 
State  Departments  of  Education.  It  has  en- 
abled the  States  to  create  1.000  new  posltioni, 
thereby  helping  the  States  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  and  provide  leadership  ud 
technical  assistance  to  local  schools. 

I  realize  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  deal  witb 
priorities  when  we  are  speaking  about  the 
education  of  American  children  and  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  But,  we  do  have  In  thli 
country  a  very  large  group  of  children,  esti- 
mated at  lO'r  of  the  school  age  population, 
who  cannot  learn  or  function  In  a  regular 
school  setting. 

This  long  neglected  and  lonesome  legion  of 
deprived  children  in  American  educaOon 
comprise  the  children  served  by  TlUe  VL 

Last  year,  after  extensive  hearings  by  your 
Education  Subcommittee  this  body  wisely  en- 
acted a  new  Title  to  the  ESEA  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  handtcaf^ 
children.  For  the  first  time,  we  offered  to  pro- 
vide these  6  million  boys  and  girls  who  canM 
to  the  classrooms  with  a  built-in  disad- 
vantage, an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow.  We  offered  them  » 
bright  beacon  to  shine  the  way  for  their 
hopes  and  aspirations. 

But.  the  "Credibility  Gap"  reached  down 
on  these  most  helpless  of  children  and  >D 
but  extinguished  the  small  candle  that  •< 
extended  to  brighten  their  paths  of  learning. 

It  U  incredible,  Mr.  President,  that  tht 
largest  of  all  nations,  a  nation  that  U  el- 
pending  two  and  one-half  billion  dollan  • 
month  on  Vietnam,  bad  seen  fit  to  appro- 
priate only  two  and  one-half  million  dollan 
for  fiscal  1967  and  fiXteen  million  dollar*  t> 
fiscal  1968,  despite  our  authorization  of  flftr 
mllUon  dollars  and  one  hundred  fifty  mlUko 
dollan  for  each  of  these  respective  yeai». 

Our  continued  failure  to  make  this  Invert- 
ment  In  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  ne- 
glected field  of  education  can  no  longer  bt 
tolerated. 
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The  clock  runs  slow  for  the  handicapped 
tnildren  and  with  every  passing  day  that  his 
Intellectual  development  lags,  so  also  do  his 
chances  for  a  satisfying  and  productive  youth 
uid  adulthood.  Too  little  too  late  has  been 
Ht  lot  for  too  long. 

There  are  an  estimated  six  million  physl- 
etUy  and  mentally  handicapped  children  in 
the  United  States.  Of  these  only  about  two 
jniilion  are  enrolled  In  the  schools  of  local 
educational  agencies.  These  children,  it  goes 
without  saying  require  special  services  which 
make  their  education  much  more  expensive 
than  that  of  our  more  fortimate  children. 
Tet,  we  were  asked  to  fund  Title  VI  at  a  level 
of  only  $15  million — less  than  $5  per  child — 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

As  one  staff  member  remarked — this  Is 
enough  to  take  each  of  these  unfortunate 
children  to  see  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  but 
It  Is  not  enough  to  make  even  a  valid  start 
toward  the  goals  we  have  written  Into 
TlUeVI. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  already  gone 
over  the  provisions  of  HJl.  7819  In  detail. 
Bather  than  retrace  the  steps,  I  would  In- 
stead speak  brlefiy  on  only  a  few  provisions. 
most  of  which  differ  from  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  as  sent  to  us  from  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  Title  I  of  ESEA  the  Committee  did  leave 
the  basic  factor  of  the  distribution  formula 
u  established  last  year  for  fiscal  year  1968 
in  effect.  That  Is.  the  low  Income  factor  would 
Increase  from  $2,000  In  fiscal  year  1967  to 
13,000  in  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  Fed- 
eral share  will  remain  at  60%. 

The  original  Act  allotted  funds  tar  school 
districts  under  Title  I  on  the  basis  of  school 
aged  children  estimated  by  the  1960  Census 
to  be  In  families  with  less  than  a  $2,000  in- 
come; second,  the  number  of  such  children 
In  1965  m  families  receiving  welfare  aid  in 
excess  of  $2,000;  and  third,  the  total  number 
of  children  thus  counted  multiplied  by  one 
half  of  the  State's  average  per  pupil  cost. 

This  was  a  most  unfair  formula  because, 
lor  the  most  part,  only  the  wealthy  States 
could  afford  to  pay  welfare  In  excess  of  $2,000. 
Last  year  the  Congress  corrected  this  In- 
equity. It  is  expected  that  continuance  of 
the  formula  at  the  level  authorized  by  this 
body  last  year  will  enable  an  additional  3 
million  disadvantaged  children  to  be  counted 
In  the  computation  of  allotmenta  to  local 
school  districts.  Becatise  of  our  action  many 
disadvantaged  children  heretofore  excluded 
will  be  able  to  benefit  from  special  educa- 
tional programs. 

The  bill  also  provides  that,  except  In  spe- 
cial circumstances,  no  county  will  receive 
less  In  grants  for  Ita  local  educational  agen- 
cies than  was  allocated  to  that  county  from 
appropriations  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  Committee  has  also  added  to  Title  I  a 
new  section  authorizing  special  Incentive 
grants  of  up  to  $50  million  in  the  aggregate 
per  year.  To  qualify  for  an  Incentive  grant, 
a  State's  effort  Index,  based  on  the  ratio  of 
Its  total  expenditure  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  to  Its  total  personal  in- 
come, must  exceed  the  national  effort  Index 
tor  that  year. 

With  respect  to  -nue  in  of  ESEA,  this  bill 
reflects  two  basic  decisions  of  the  Committee : 
First,  that  there  Is  merit  In  the  argument 
which  holds  that  to  build  the  State  agencies 
up  through  Title  V.  but  to  Ignore  them  In  the 
administrative  pattern  of  Title  m,  is  ques- 
tionable policy.  And  second,  that  to  turn  the 
program  over  to  the  State  agencies  completely 
and  at  once,  regardless  of  their  degree  of 
readiness,  would  be  equaUy  questionable. 
Prom  these  two  decisions  has  come  what  I 
leel  win  prove  to  be  a  viable  compromise. 

tinder  the  proposal  before  us,  one-third  of 
Uie  Title  in  moneys  for  fiscal  year  1969  would 
be  granted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  State  agencies  with  approved  State  plans, 
while  two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  remain 
with  the   Commissioner   for  use   In   direct 


funding  of  local  applications.  The  money 
granted  to  the  State  agencies  would  be  used 
In  funding  the  same  types  of  projects  as  are 
now  funded  under  Title  in,  but  the  State 
agencies,  rather  than  the  Commissioner, 
would  have  approval  authority. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Title  m  aK>roprla- 
tlon  would  be  split  down  the  middle — one- 
half  for  the  State  agencies  with  approved 
plans,  one-half  for  use  by  the  Commissioner 
in  funding  local  projecta.  In  fiscal  year  1971, 
two-thirds  of  the  funds  would  be  In  the 
State  plan  sector  of  the  program,  while  one- 
third  would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Office  of  Education  for  direct  funding  of 
local  activities. 

The  bill  would  also  add  two  other  provi- 
sions to  the  Title  m  program  which  are  of 
special  Interest  to  me.  The  first  provision 
would  require  each  State  to  establish  a  State 
advisory  council  for  Title  in.  This  council 
would  be  representative  of  the  State's  cul- 
tural and  educational  resources,  and  It  would 
Include  members  from  the  various  levels  and 
areas  of  the  educational  system.  The  council 
would,  among  other  duties,  advise  the  State 
educational  agency  with  respect  to  drawing 
up  and  Implementing  its  State  plan. 

The  final  Title  m  provision  I  would  men- 
tion has  to  do  with  the  use  of  funds,  both 
In  projecta  funded  tinder  Stata  plans  and  In 
special  projects  funded  directly  by  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Committee  has  learned  that. 
In  the  first  two  years  of  program  operation, 
only  about  six  and  one-half  percent  of  all 
Title  m  grant  moneys  have  been  allocated 
to  special  educational  activities  for  handi- 
capped children.  This  Is  simply  not  sufficient 
when  compared  to  the  scope  of  the  problem 
posed  to  our  schools  by  these  specially  cir- 
cumstanced children.  Therefore,  the  bill 
under  consideration  would  require  that  at 
least  15  percent  of  the  money  granted  Stata 
agencies  under  State  plans,  and  at  least  15 
percent  of  the  funds  retained  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  local  grants,  be  used  for  ac- 
tivities designed  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  handicapped  children. 

With  regard  to  Title  V  of  ESEA,  I  would 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  three  pro- 
posed amendmente.  First,  the  existing  divi- 
sion of  appropriations  calls  for  85  percent  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  and  leaves 
15  percent  In  the  hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  making  special  project  grante. 
HJl.  7819  would  alter  these  percentages  to 
95  to  6.  respectively.  Second,  the  bill  before 
us  would  amend  Tile  V  so  that  each  State 
agency  would  have  to  distribute  10  percent 
of  Ito  grant  moneys  among  Ita  local  educa- 
tfonal  agencies,  these  moneys  to  be  used  by 
the  local  agencies  for  any  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Title  which  can  be  applied  at  the  local 
level.  And  finally  on  Title  V,  yotir  Commit- 
tee has  relnstltuted,  with  some  changes,  a 
new  Part  B.  providing  granta  for  compre- 
hensive educational  planning  and  evalua- 
tion. 

With  regard  to  Title  VI.  the  education  of 
the  handicapped  act,  the  bill  before  us  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  regional  re- 
source centers  to  provide  testing  and  evalu- 
ation services  to  determine  whether  a  child 
is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped  and 
to  develop  programs  to  meet  the  child's 
needs. 

These  facilities  include  speclallsta  In  all 
the  physical  and  mental  disorders  and  dis- 
abilities and  will  thus  be  able  to  provide 
answers,  help  and  services  to  the  parenta 
and  teachers  of  the  child  who  does  not  seem 
to  fit  Into  the  usual  and  recognizable  dis- 
ability categories.  If  we  are  ever  to  provide 
these  children  with  an  educational  bill  of 
rlghta,  diagnostic  centers  are  of  primary 
Importance, 

Almost  of  equal  importance  is  a  financial 
Incentive  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion, recruiting  and  information  activities 
to  enlist  professional  teachers  to  undertake 
the  training  of  the  handicapped.  At  present 


there  are  approximately  only  70,000  In  the 
field  where  It  Is  estimated  that  a  minimum 
of  300,000  Is  needed. 

We  have  also  provided  that  the  smaller 
states  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $100,000 
per  year.  This  Is  a  minimal  amount  emd 
since  the  program  Is  already  more  than  150 
years  late  the  smaller  States  are  In  dire  need 
of  the  funds  above  and  beyond  those  which 
could  be  expected  under  the  present  for- 
mula. 

A  new  program  also  authorizes  granta  and 
contracta  for  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  model  centers  for  the  education,  care 
and  training  of  deaf  blind  children.  The  prob- 
lem of  how  to  prepare  a  child  who  Is  both 
deaf  and  blind  for  optimum  development  In 
our  society  has  long  been  a  perplexing  one. 
Neither  the  group  of  speclallsta  serving  the 
visually  handicapped,  nor  the  group  serving 
the  auditory  handicapped  have  known  quite 
bow  to  approach  the  problem. 

Obviously,  what  Is  required  Is  a  special 
environment  designed  to  meet  the  multiple 
needs  of  such  a  child. 

The  problem  has  been  highlighted  by  the 
recent  German  Measles  epidemic  (1963-1965) 
which  Is  one  major  cause  of  visual  and  audi- 
tory handicaps.  In  non-epldemlc  years  there 
are  annually  2,000  children  born  to  rubella — 
exposed  mothers — where  as  during  an  epi- 
demic year  estimates  of  various  agencies 
range  from  10,000  to  30,000  children  were 
bom  with  rubella  syndrome. 

In  1967  and  1968  school  year,  seven  educa- 
tional facilities  In  the  United  States  are  pro- 
viding special  services  for  110  deaf  blind  chil- 
dren. The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
reporta  some  664  deaf  blind  persons  under 
age  21. 

In  light  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind's  figure  and  the  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  dually  handicapped  outgrowth 
of  the  rubella  epidemic  current  services  are 
grossly  Inadequate  for  the  proper  care  of 
these  children. 

The  legislation  In  HH.  7810  provides  for 
the  model  development  of  local  centers  to 
provide  deaf  blind  children  with  comprehen- 
sive diagnostic  educational  and  related  serv- 
ices beginning  as  early  In  life  as  feasible. 
The  center  will  also  make  available  to  parenta 
and  professionals  consultive  services,  special 
training  and  other  Information  that  will 
assist  them  In  caring  for  and  educating  deaf 
blind  children. 

iSx.  President,  I  would  respectfully  c&Il 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  Title  IV 
of  the  bill  as  added  by  the  Committee.  This 
new  Title  addresses  Iteelf  to  what  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  troublesome  aspect  of 
ESEA  program  administration  for  local 
schoolmen;  the  problem  of  late  funding  and 
Ita  concomitant  Instxfficlent  planning  time. 
I  am  sure  that  every  Senator  Is  aware  through 
his  constituent  mall  of  the  problem  created 
by  the  disparity  between  the  Federal  appro- 
priation calendar  and  the  academic  calen- 
dar. Rather  than  rehearse  the  volximlnotis 
testimony  on  this  matter,  I  shall  merely 
sketch  the  situation  as  It  developed  last 
year. 

The  fiscal  year  1967  appropriation  for  Title 
I  of  ESEA  was  contained  In  PL  89-697,  which 
was  signed  on  October  27,  1966.  It  was  late 
November  before  OE  could  Inform  each  State 
of  Ite  "estimated"  allocation.  It  was  late  Feb- 
ruary, 1967,  before  the  States  learned  their 
actual  allocations  of  ftinds  for  use  In  the 
school  year  which  was  then  6  months  old. 
This  sort  of  scheduling,  of  course,  can  only 
lead  to  chaos  In  planning.  And  the  fiscal 
year  1967  Instance  was  not  a  one-of-a-kind 
happening.  For  here  we  are  In  November  of 
a  new  school  year,  without  a  final  decision 
on  the  authorization  or  appropriation  for 
BSEA  programs. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  Conunlttee  has 
drafted  language  to  put  the  ESEA  programs 
on  an  advanced  funding  basis.  That  Is,  funds 
would  be  appropriated  in  one  fiscal  year  for 
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obligation  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  Under  tbl£ 
method  oX  financing,  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  would  have  the  necessary 
fiscal  data  in  time  for  adequate  planning. 
To  assure  this  end.  the  new  Title  IV  also 
contains  language  authorizing  the  Ck>mmis- 
sioner.  In  the  event  that  no  Title  I  appro- 
priation has  been  made  by  May  IStb  of  a 
fiscal  year  for  use  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  to 
execute  grant  agreements  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President,  two  and  one-half  years  ago 
this  body  decided,  in  what  I  consider  to  have 
been  a  laudable  and  final  manner,  that  there 
would  be  broad-based  Federal  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  In  so  deciding,  however,  we  did  not 
absolve  ourselves  of  future  respottBlblllties 
In  that  area  of  the  public  spectrum.  Rather, 
we  set  for  ourselves  a  continuing  and  vital 
assignment,  an  assignment  of  which  another 
portion  Is  now  due.  I  urge  that  we  complete 
this  year's  installment  of  that  continuing 
assignment  by  passing  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967, 
and  I  urge  that  we  do  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
Senator  Tarborough  and  to  the  members  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation for  their  initiative  and  outstanding 
leadership  in  their  effort  to  promote  the 
cause  of  bilingual  education. 

For  all  children,  reading  is  the  most 
academic  tool  and  the  one  In  which  failure 
causes  the  greatest  discouragement. 

This  is  especially  true  for  the  child  whose 
mother  or  family  tongue  is  not  English. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  that  children 
from  these  backgrounds  are  frustrated  In  the 
schools.  They  learn  in  neither  English  or 
their  family  language. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  cor- 
respondence I  have  received  from  the  Ver- 
mont educators  and  administrators  in  sup- 
port of  the  bilingual  educational  act. 

Sharing  in  the  benefits  of  this  legislation 
will  be  American  school  children  from  a  wide 
variety  of  family  linguistic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  Including  French,  Spanish, 
Syrian,  Oriental,  Portuguese,  Eskimo,  Oreek, 
Italian.  Polish.  Hungarian  and  many  more. 

The  concern  under  this  Act  is  for  the 
mother  tongue  and  English.  It  will  assist  lo- 
cal school  districts  with  special  teaching  pro- 
grams to  help  overcome  the  serious  language 
barriers  that  handicap  4  million  children 
because  English  is  a  foreign  language  to 
them.  Since  It  has  been  our  public  school 
tradition  either  to  ignore  that  mother  tongue 
or  to  discourage  its  use.  non-English  speak- 
ing students  are  forced  to  either  fit  into  the 
mold  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

Yet  experience  has  proven  that  if  education 
Is  to  succeed,  it  must  be  designed  wherever 
practicable  to  the  educational  needs  of  the 
students. 

The  inadequacy  of  our  present  educational 
system  in  this  regard  has  produced  a  fruit- 
less dissipation  of  ovir  tax  dollars,  teacher 
efforts  and  student's  potential. 

The  legislation  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  seeks  to  correct  this  anomaly.  To- 
day, Job  opportunities,  income  levels,  eco- 
nomic advancement,  in  fact  all  the  aspect! 
of  personal  and  family  well-being  are  closely 
linked  to  educational  achievement  and  the 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  one 
another. 

I  urge  this  body.  Mr.  President,  to  strike 
at  the  roots  of  poverty  by  providing  these 
more  than  4  million  non-English  speaking 
children  an  adequate  opportunity  for  the 
kind  of  education  long  denied  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  ringing  of  school  bells 
reminds  us  that  two  years  have  gone  by  since 
the  funding  of  the  ESEA.  Its  success  can  be 
measured  by  the  innovation  of  creative  proj- 
ects which  are  already  underway  In  a  number 
of  otir  Nation's  schools. 

It*  shortcomings  were  also  measured  more 


dramatically    and   more    destructively    than 
ever  during  our  long  hot  summer. 

Since  Its  enactment,  the  ESEA  has  brought 
the  beginning  of  hope  to  the  poor  and  minor- 
ities of  our  Nation.  Enacted  substantially  as 
a  bipartisan  effort.  Its  drafting  was  the  work 
of  dedicated  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that  we  should  move 
ahead  this  afternoon  to  assure  the  continua- 
tion of  what  we  have  already  accomplished. 

But  despite  all  our  efforts,  I  do  not  view 
the  present  form  of  Federal  Assistance  to 
education  as  UTOPIC. 

The  original  act  was  far  from  perfect.  We 
altered  It  last  year  to  increase  its  effective- 
ness. We  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so  again 
this  afternoon  In  the  amendments  contained 
In  HJl.  7819. 

The  new  amendments  make  requirements 
that  have  proven  necessary  as  Inadequacies 
in  the  operation  of  the  law  have  made  them- 
selves apparent.  But  as  we  refine  year  by  year 
it  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  Congress 
should  turn  to  general  aid  rather  than  cate- 
gorical grants  for  particular  purposes.  Let  us 
hope  and  plan  for  the  time  when  the  chief 
role  of  the  Federal  partnership  in  education 
will  be  to  supply  funds  to  States  and  Col- 
leges to  use  for  whatever  educational  pur- 
pose will  best  serve  the  needs  of  their 
students. 

We  have  long  known  of  the  inequitable 
distribution  of  funds  In  the  original  Act 
which  resulted  in  the  ten  wealthiest  counties 
of  the  U.S.  receiving  much  more  than  the 
ten  poorest  counties  received  for  theirs. 

How  can  such  a  disposition  of  funds  in  a 
law  supposedly  designed  to  improve  school 
programs  for  impoverished  children  be  Justi- 
fied? 

While  It  is  true  that  wealthy  areas  have  a 
small  percentage  of  disadvantaged  children, 
these  youngsters  are  attending  some  of  the 
best  financed  and  most  advanced  public 
schools  available.  Since  the  Federal  funds  are 
limited,  the  money  funnelled  Into  wealthy 
school  districts  necessarily  reduces  the 
amounts  available  for  desperately  under- 
financed schools  in  eireas  of  very  high  con- 
centration of  poverty  such  as  city  slums  and 
economically  depressed  rural  areas. 

Clemenceau  once  remarked  that  war  was 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erals. In  the  scale  of  today's  values  and  to- 
morrow's, the  responsibilities  for  education 
are  too  Important  to  be  left  only  to  the  edu- 
cators. We  will  move  much  more  rapidly 
toward  the  solution  of  our  educational  prob- 
lems when  there  is  general  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  equally  the  concern  and 
the  responsibility  of  every  citizen. 

This  problem  was  underscored  succinctly 
and  well  in  the  following  editorial  In  the 
November  sixth  New  York  Times,  entitled 
"Educational  Emergency": 

"The  story  told  by  the  school  system's 
1966-67  reading  scores  represents  alarm- 
ingly bad  news.  And  the  news  is  rendered 
worse  by  the  manner  In  which  the  Board 
of  Education  tried  to  Indicate  progress  where 
the  stark  facts  permit  only  the  conclusion 
that  no  solution  to  the  most  basic  problem 
of  the  slum  schools  has  yet  been  found. 

"One  out  of  three  pupils  Is  a  year  or  more 
behind  in  reading,  and  the  gap.  Instead  of 
being  closed,  becomes  wider  in  the  upper 
grades.  To  say  that  the  problem  exists  vir- 
tually only  in  the  ghetto  areas  merely  un- 
derlines the  nature  of  the  emergency:  the 
schools'  current  priority  mission  Is  not  to 
prove  that  they  can  do  a  creditable  Job  with 
affluent  middle-class  youngsters  but  rather 
to  find  ways  of  halting  the  retardation,  and 
attending  alienation,  of  the  underprlvUeged. 

"To  succeed,  the  schools  admittedly  need 
the  mobilization  of  virtually  all  the  other 
community  resources,  from  Improved  hous- 
ing to  greater  support  on  the  part  of  ghetto 
parents  themselves.  But  first  and  foremost 
the  schools  must  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources, with  the  full  acknowledgment  that 
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the  conditions  are  those  of  a  crisis  and  th« 
disease  is  one  of  epidemic  proportions.  At- 
tempts to  cover  up  the  extent  of  the  aner- 
gency  by  Jargon-ridden  and  soothing  publ 
Uclty  releases  can  only  serve  to  lessen  tb« 
very  community  concern  and  professlonsl 
commitment  without  which  there  can  be  no 
hope  at  all — for  the  future  of  the  deprlv«l 
children  and  of  the  city  itself. 

"The  bright  spot  In  a  desperately  grlin 
situation  is  that  the  reading  scores  also  pin- 
point a  few — all  too  few — islands  of  real 
progress  and  accomplishment,  despite  ghet- 
to conditions.  School  Superintendent  Ber- 
nard E.  Donovan  acknowledged  this  and 
attributed  it  to  the  "creative  leadership"  oj 
individual  principals.  Thus  he  underscored 
the  plea,  repeatedly  made  by  this  nei»B- 
paper,  to  reorganize  the  system  in  a  fashion 
that  identifies  and  recruits  such  leadership 
and  subsequently  gives  It  full  freedom  to 
forge  ahead. 

"Until  this  happens,  all  the  grancllose 
slogans,  from  "More  Effective  Schools"  to 
"Focus  on  Fundaments"  will — as  the  scores 
show — be  palliatives  at  best  and  ineffectlTe 
window  dressing  at  worst.  The  city's  mort 
fundamental  education  crisis  cannot  be  at- 
tacked with  Imagination  and  without  regard 
for  the  status  quo  of  organization  and  meth- 
ods." 

Mr.  Prodtt.  As  we  note,  Mr.  President,  wa 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  meet  the  ed- 
ucational needs  of  this  Nation.  There  is  still 
an  enormous  amount  of  unfinished  buslneaa 
on  hand. 

ESEA  has  responded  to  the  educational 
challenges  at  many  levels  and  with  Increasing 
means,  but  vast  backwaters  of  educational 
poverty  still  exist  In  America — from  the 
slums  of  our  great  cities  to  the  remote  areai 
of  Vermont.  Despite  our  Immense  education- 
al efforts  this  Nation  has  more  unemploj- 
able  adolescents  in  the  16  to  19  year  age 
group  than  any  country  in  Europe. 

Three  out  of  ten  young  Americans  thli 
year  will  not  finish  high  school.  Only  fotir 
out  of  ten  will  continue  their  education 
beyond  the  12th  grade.  Several  million  win 
become  our  unemployables — the  drop-outi 
from  tomorrow's  world. 

The  Job  of  our  nation's  school  Is  especial- 
ly critical  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
workers  under  twenty-five  years.  By  1970  It 
U  estimated  that  there  may  be  close  to 
twelve  million  of  the  young  adult  workai, 
representing  about  foxirteen  percent  of  the 
total  labor  force  compared  to  ten  percent  In 
I960.  A  large  percentage  of  these  youngsten 
will  never  have  had  the  educational  opportu- 
nities to  prepare  them  for  their  life's  Toca- 
tion.  The  failure  of  education  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  in  high  schools  lesseu 
their  employment  opportunities.  The  un- 
employment rate  among  those  who  fall  to 
finish  high  school  is  fifty  percent  greater  thaa 
among  those  who  complete  high  school. 

The  responsibility  of  chUdren  Is  to  lean 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  la  to 
make  this  learning  possible  and  meanlngfnL 
It  Is  a  simple  fact  that  some  children  enjoy 
school  more  than  others.  By  the  same  token 
the  schools  are  going  to  have  to  assiime  the 
responslbUlty  when  the  child  walks  into  the 
classroom  to  help  him  to  get  to  the  next 
step. 

School  systems  must  begin  thinking  l> 
tenns  of  assisting  the  poor  child  and  h* 
parents.  Public  schools  must  be  ready  to  t«ke 
on  new  partners.  They  must  realize  that  ne« 
voices  are  clamoring  to  be  heard.  Educaton 
must  welcome  and  encourage  a  responsible 
Interest  in  the  schools  by  laymen  who  bold 
no  official  position  except  that  of  citizen. 

The  concerns  many  of  us  have  about  th* 
deficiencies  of  the  schools  and  their  lack  d 
adequate  service  are  concerns  which  Hairy 
Golden,  the  sage  of  North  Carolina,  expressed 
In  the  following  article,  entitled  "There  Are 
Just  Too  Many  Experts  on  Education": 
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'THEBE    ARB    JtrST    TOO    MANY    EXPEBTS    ON 
EDUCATION 

"(By  Harry  Golden) 

"One  of  the  many  problems  afflicting 
iljnerlcan  education  is  that  It  Is  constantly 
lubjected  to  criticism  and  review  by  a  whole 
nation  of  experts. 

"All  of  us,  more  or  less,  have  been  educated 
and  almost  all  of  us  have  sent  our  children 
to  school.  These  two  facts  alone  make  a  man 
or  woman  an  expert,  fully  competent  to  Judge 
lud  direct  any  school  anywhere. 

"As  the  result,  now  all  of  us  know  there  ure 
It  least  15  different  programs  to  produce  bi- 
lingual high  school  graduates  but  each  of  our 
bigb  schools  has  all  it  can  do  to  produce,  on 
occasion,  a  student  able  to  read  and  write 
English  with  some  facility. 

"While  I  have  no  statistics,  nor  will  I  seek 
any,  I  am  willing  to  bet  that  half  of  the 
budget  for  all  of  our  municipalities  goes  to 
the  cause  of  education.  This  half,  of  course, 
includes  plant  as  well  as  curricula,  mainte- 
nance as  well  as  faculty.  Yet  every  munici- 
pality Is  eager  for  state  or  Federal  aid.  There 
Is  never  enough  money. 

"Too  many  boards? 

"Every  municipality,  however.  Is  usually 
able  to  run  its  police,  fire,  sanitation  and 
road  departments  at  far  less  cost  and  with 
far  less  mismanagement.  It  may  be  that  the 
assorted  boards  of  education  and  boards  of 
regents  are  an  anomaly  In  a  society  as  highly 
centralized  as  ours. 

"It  would  seem  one  of  the  functions  of  such 
tjoards  Is  to  relate  education  to  the  total 
needs  of  the  community.  But  in  the  long  run 
the  Board  of  Education  serves  a  divisive 
Interest. 

"The  board  often  dissolves  Its  functions  In 
Interminable  arguments  about  whether  a 
merit  system  will  Jazz  up  the  school  or 
whether  the  tracking  system,  which  divides 
students  Into  smart,  mediocre  and  dumb, 
ought  to  persevere. 

"Here  and  there.  I  suppose,  a  board  has 
solved  the  problem  of  Integration.  But  I  know 
when  New  York  City's  Board  of  Education 
tried  to  solve  racial  Imbalances  In  the  school 
system  by  busing,  the  outrage  that  greeted 
the  plan  made  the  annoyance  that  greeted 
President  Johnson's  proposed  surtax  look 
like  Joy  over  the  receipt  of  a  Federal  bonus. 

"The  number  one  problem  in  our  schools 
is  integration.  This  problem  is  usually  solved 
by  the  principal.  It  Is  the  captain  who  saves 
the  ship  In  a  typhoon  and  rarely  the  shipping 
company's  board  of  directors. 

"What  kind  of  man? 

"The  second  problem  besetting  our  educa- 
tional system  Is  that  few  educators,  let  alone 
parents  and  students,  have  any  Idea  of  the 
sort  of  man  a  school  system  should  produce. 
For  centuries,  the  faculty,  say,  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  could  predict  exactly  the  gradu- 
ates turned  out  each  year.  They  knew  what 
attitudes,  what  values,  what  expectations 
each  student  would  need  to  pass  Into  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  English  life.  Apparently  these 
were  Just  the  sort  of  men  England  needed  to 
win  Its  Empire  and  Its  wars.  But  with  the 
advent  of  the  Industrial  revolution  this 
graduate  became  passe. 

"No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  figure  out 
exactly  how  and  for  what  we  should  educate 
students.  There  are  an  Inordinate  number 
of  farmers  sitting  on  fallow  land  waiting 
for  the  city  to  grow  to  make  them  million- 
aires. But  if  an  agricultural  college  anjrway 
Ms  made  a  determined  effort  to  re-educate 
these  farmers,  to  put  the  land  to  use,  then 
I  am  unaware  of  it. 

"We  have  land-poor  farmers  and  language- 
Poor  students  and  between  them  multl-mll- 
Uon  dollar  complexes  able  to  reach  neither. 
The  farmers  don't  know  there  are  granaries 
anxious  for  millet  and  the  students  don't 
know  what  a  dependent  clause  Is.  It  takes 
niillions  of  dollars  to  get  this  far." 


Mr.  PROxriT.  As  Commissioner  Harold  Howe 
expressed  it  at  the  Harvard  Siunmer  School 
Conference  on  Educational  Administration 
last  simimer: 

"If  we  claim  that  laymen  sometimes  ham- 
per the  advance  of  the  schools,  we  must  also 
recognize  that  laymen  built  and  paid  for 
them.  And  they  have  done  a  remarkable  Job. 
Considering  the  sacrifices  that  citizens  who 
are  not  educators  have  made  and  continue 
to  make  on  behalf  of  education.  It  seems  to 
me  more  accurate  to  think  of  them  as  ama- 
teurs— In  the  best  sense  of  the  word — rather 
than  as  laymen.  For  though  both  words  con- 
note a  lack  of  professional  qualification,  the 
word  "amateur,"  In  addition,  signifies  a  man 
who  does  what  he  does  for  the  love  of  It,  not 
for  what  be  can  get  out  of  it. 

"I  suspect  that  In  the  surge  of  faith  In 
education  that  has  characterized  the  last  few 
years,  too  many  Americans  have  neglected 
to  pay  enough  attention  to  what  kinds  of 
education  we  are  talking  about — what  stand- 
ards of  quality  we  have  in  mind  and  how 
universal  we  believe  quality  education  should 
be.  I  congratulate  all  of  those — who  have 
taken  on  the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
drive  to  give  all  our  children  the  best  edu- 
cation that  money,  talent,  training,  and 
initiative  can  provide." 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  not  achieved  perfection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. VLR.  781B  Is  the  second  of  many  steps 
we  will  have  to  take  If  we  are  to  provide  the 
youth  of  America  the  necessary  tools  and 
vital  weapons  It  needs  to  face  the  complex 
and  technical  challenges  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. There  is  a  demonstrated  need  that 
further  action  on  our  part  Is  needed  for 
financing  the  education  programs  at  a  greater 
level  than  now  exists  If  we  are  to  meet  our 
commitments.  However,  the  act  has,  on  the 
whole  Justified  the  faith  the  Senate  has 
shown  it. 

I  support  the  program  strongly  and  ask 
for  Its  continuation  and  expansion.  I  expect 
the  local  education  leaders  who  are  in  charge 
of  the  varlotis  projects  to  make  every  effort 
to  assure  that  every  dollar  spent  produces 
a  dollar's  worth  of  benefits. 

And,  I  hope  that  every  local  resident  will 
complain  constructively  when  errors  are 
made. 

I  strongly  believe  that  H.R.  7819  Is  a  step 
forward  In  educational  excellence.  This  leg- 
islation Is  greatly  needed  If  we  are  to  In- 
sure the  future  development  of  the  local 
educational  systems.  And  since  this  body 
time  and  time  again  has  Indicated  Its  belief 
In  the  Importance  of  education  for  all  cltl- 
zans,  I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
close  attention  and  support  to  the  bipartisan 
amendments  being  proposed  today. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
questioning  begins  I  wish  to  say  that 
several  Senators  spoke  to  me  before  I 
began  this  morning.  I  assiued  them  I 
would  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  speech  because 
they  were  aware  that  the  first  part  of  my 
presentation  would  be  this  speech  on  leg- 
islative history.  They,  too,  are  busy 
men — some  of  them  are  meeting  in  com- 
mittee at  this  moment — but  they  wanted 
to  come  to  the  Chamber  to  participate  in 
this  debate  when  the  appropriate  mo- 
ment arrived. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI 
has  just  indicated  that  he  wishes  to  ask 
some  questions.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
permit  me  to  take  at  least  a  few  minutes 
for  a  quorum  call,  not  a  complete 
quorum  call,  before  responding  to  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  withhold  my  re- 
quest at  the  suggestion  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader.  I  yield  the  floor  for  such 


suction  as  he  wishes  to  take,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  when  he  has  completed 
his  matter  he  will  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  to 
consider  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


AGENCY   FOR    INTERNATIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Paul  G.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Development. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE  SEC- 
RETARY'S DESK— IN  THE  DIPLO- 
MATIC AND  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  diplomatic 
and  foreign  service  placed  on  Uie  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  notified  immediately  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  Uie  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OflSce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped: to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  had  a  number 
of  letters  from  school  superintendents  In 
Ohio  expressing  distress  on  the  basis  of 
their  understanding  that  the  qualifying 
condition  for  receiving  aid  in  elementary 
schools  has  been  changed  by  setting  the 
high  income  amount  of  a  family  at  $2,000 
instead  of  $3,000  which  was  contained 
in  the  1965  act.  In  other  words,  in  1965, 
we  declared  by  law  that  any  family  earn- 
ing less  than  $3,000  was  in  the  low-in- 
come bracket  and  schools  were  entitled 
to  elementary  school  aid  on  that  basis. 

The  school  superintendents  stated  In 
their  letters  that  action  has  been  taken 
to  reduce  the  $3,000  qualifying  amount 
down  to  $2,000. 

I  imderstand  that  there  is  some  dif- 
ference between  what  the  House  has  done 
and  what  the  Senate  has  done. 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
clarify  the  situation  as  it  exists  on  the 
basis  of  the  pending  bill,  which  the 
Senator  has  already  discussed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  question  that  is  in  the  mind 
not  only  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but 
also  in  the  minds  of  several  other  Sena- 
tors who  have  already  spoken  to  me 
about  it.  It  is  a  very  important  question 
dealing  with  the  legislative  history  of 
this  measure.  I  want  no  doubt  about  it 
left  in  the  Record  this  morning.  Before 
I  turn  to  the  committee  report,  let  me 
say  by  way  of  sunmiary  what  has  hap- 
pened. 

It  is  true  that  the  House  changed  the 
low-income  factor  for  fiscal  year  1968 
from  $3,000  to  $2,000  to  be  effective  for 
that  year  and  every  year  thereafter,  un- 
til title  I  is  fully  funded.  As  far  as  our 
'  committee  was  concerned,  one  of  the 
reasons  for  our  action  was  the  problem 
of  funding. 

We  passed  the  bill  in  1966  with  a 
$3,000  level  income  factor  in  the  for- 


mula. There  developed  thereafter  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  over  authorizations 
and  appropriations. 

I  have  spoken  about  that  in  my  major 
legislative  history  address  this  morning. 

There  is  nothing  my  committee  can 
do  about  the  level  of  funding  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
I  think  a  great  mistake  has  been  made 
in  cutting  back  on  the  education  funds. 
It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  realities  of 
our  time.  However,  we  have  to  move  from 
that. 

The  Senate  committee  did  not  accept 
the  House  action  to  cure  the  diflBculties 
caused  by  under  funding,  we  followed 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  better  course. 
The  Senate  bill  retains  the  $3,000  figure, 
but  adds  a  county  savings  feature.  We 
will  be  in  conference.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  we  will  be  in  conference  with  the 
House.  I  am  for  the  Senate  language. 
Unless  the  Senate  reverses  me  in  debate, 
I  shall  go  to  conference  urging  the  Sen- 
ate approach.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  no  one  can  guar- 
antee what  the  final  figure  will  be. 

With  regard  to  the  formula  factor  I 
cannot  tell  the  Senator  whether  It  will 
be  $3,000  or  $2,000.  My  suspicion  is  that 
there  will  be  a  practical  solution.  But, 
that  is  fortunately  one  of  the  realities  of 
the  legislative  process. 

I  have  already  had  material  placed  in 
the  Record  earlier  for  the  country  as  a 
whole,  on  title  I  county  grants.  I  have 
here  the  comparative  allocations  for  ma- 
jor cities  under  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  In  looking  at  it,  my  eye  lights  upon 
Cleveland.  Under  the  House  bill,  Cleve- 
land would  receive  $5,527,604.  Under  the 
Senate  version,  Cleveland  would  receive 
$5,869,644. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  would  do  better  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  than  under  the  House  bill.  But, 
let  me  say  most  respectfully  to  Senators, 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  partic- 
ular, that  It  will  be  true  that  some  cities 
will  be  favored  by  the  Senate  bill  and 
other  cities  will  be  favored  by  the  House 
bill. 

Certainly,  I,  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, cannot  be  whipsawed  into  reach, 
ing  my  decisions  by  the  fact  that  some 
cities  will  get  less  and  some  more.  I  must 
look  at  the  totality  of  the  bill  and  find 
out  whether  I  think  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation will  be  better  served  by  the  for- 
mula of  the  House  bill  or  the  formula  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

We  reached  the  conclusion  in  commit- 
tee that  educational  Interests  would  be 
better  served  by  the  Senate  bill.  That  Is 
why  we  retained  the  $3,000  figure.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  final  result  will  be.  I 
cannot  give  it  to  both  groups.  One  or  the 
other  will  lose,  depending  on  whether 
they  fare  better  or  worse  under  one  bill 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  formula  under 
which  a  local  school  district  can  qualify 
Is  not  only  different  with  respect  to  the 
definition  of  a  poverty-level  family,  which 
in  the  House  bill  has  been  set  at  $2,000 
and  in  the  Senate  bill  at  $3,000,  but  that 
there  are  also  different  elements  in  the 
formula  fixing  the  allocation? 

Mr.  MORSE  There  is  a  basic  difference 
in  allocating  appropriated  funds. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  basic  dlf. 
ference;  yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  counsel  has  just  whls- 
pered  in  my  ear  that  he  thinks  I  should 
make  perfectly  clear  to  the  Senator— 
although  I  thought  I  had  covered  It- 
that  the  act  as  we  brought  it  to  the  floor 
is  unchanged  with  respect  to  the  family 
income  factor  of  existing  law.  Existing 
law  is  unchanged.  The  point  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
is  distributing  the  funds  appropriated 
equitably. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  read  it,  but  for  the 
record,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
without  taking  time  to  read  it,  a  more 
detailed  clarification  of  what  I  have  just 
said.  It  is  on  page  10  of  the  committee 
report  under  the  heading  "Adjustments 
Where  Necessitated  by  Appropriations." 

This  is  the  matter  that  I  went  into 
earlier  this  morning  in  great  detail.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  not  want  me  to  take  the  time 
to  repeat  it  now.  I  have  given  it  to  him 
in  the  printed  form  of  the  conunlttee 
report,  and  it  answers  the  questions  that 
he  has  asked  in  greater  detail  than  I 
have  in  this  brief  summary. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Adjustments  where  necessitated  Xry 
appTOpriitions 

The  committee  recommends  amendmenti 
to  section  208  (relating  to  adjustments  ne- 
cessitated by  appropriations)  designed  to 
mitigate  the  impact  of  the  title  I  fiscal  ye«r 
1968  appropriation  for  title  I,  which  Is  only 
$147  million  more  than  the  approptiatloBi 
for  fiscal  year  1967.  Under  existing  law.  the 
low-Income  factor  effective  for  fiscal  ye« 
1968  Is  $3,000.  In  addition,  beginning  In  flaol 
year  1B68  States  which  are  below  the  n»- 
tlonal  average  In  per-pupll  expenditures  re- 
ceive title  I  allocations  on  the  basis  of  tbe 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  In- 
stead of  the  State  average  per-pupU  expendi- 
ture. 

If  the  maximum  grants  computed  under 
the  authorization  formula  are  prorated  down 
to  the  funds  level  appropriated,  certain 
changes  take  place  In  the  relative  allocaUoni 
of  various  school  districts.  In  addition,  tbe 
Increased  numbers  of  children  counted  under 
the  $3,000  formula  has  produced  the  side 
effect  of  reducing  the  per-pupU  amount 
available  for  the  State  agency  programs  iat 
the  handicapped,  migratory  children,  and 
neglected  and  delinquent  children  In  instl- 
tutlonfi.  Fortunately  the  HEW  approprU- 
tlons  bill  for  fiscal  year  1968  provides  that 
the  aggregate  allocations  In  no  State  will  be 
any  less  In  fiscal  year  1968  than  allocatloni 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  reduces 
to  a  minimum  Interstate  transfers  of  fundi 
for  fiscal  year  1968  which  would  otherwlee 
have  occurred. 

The  committee  recommends  langauge  pro- 
viding that  when  the  sums  appropriated  ore 
insufficient  to  fund  fully  all  maximum 
grants — 

1.  The  State  agency  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  migratory  children,  and  neg- 
lected and  delinquent  children  In  Institu- 
tions will  be  allocated  their  maximum  granti 
without  any  ratable  reduction. 

2.  Every  county  In  each  State  will  be  allo- 
cated an  amount  equal  to  Its  allocation  in 
the  proceeding  fiscal  year  for  grants  to  locsl 
educational  agencies  within  each  county. 

3.  Every  State  educational  agency  will  «• 
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celve  for  administrative  expenses  1  percent  of 
tbe  amounts  allocated  to  State  agencies  and 
counties  as  provided  in  paragraphs  1  and  2, 
above,  with  the  minimum  specified  in  section 
207(b)  ($150,000  to  every  State) . 

4.  Amounts  remaining  after  allocations  are 
made  as  described  In  paragraphs  1,  2,  and  3: 
(tiaU  be  allocated  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies and  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
idmlniftrative  expenses  In  accordance  with 
computations  iinder  the  formula  in  section 
2C3(a)(2). 

The  $3,000  low-Income  factor  and  the  op- 
tion to  the  State  to  choose  either  one-half 
the  State  per  pupil  expenditure  or  one-half 
the  national  averag;e  per  pupil  expenditure  In 
existing  law  are  retained  even  though  the 
budgeted  sums  for  title  I  fall  below  the  maxi- 
mum grant  authorization  approximately  $2.4 
billion  is  authorized  compared  with  $1.2  bil- 
lion appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1968. 

The  amounts  generated  by  the  formula 
under  existing  law,  which  Is  not  modified  by 
the  proposed  amendment,  bear  no  l-to-1  re- 
Istionshlp  to  the  number  of  children  to  be 
served  by  local  educational  agencies.  The  lat- 
ter Is,  and  remains,  the  number  of  children 
participating  in  programs  carried  on  In 
schools  serving  high  concentrations  of  educa- 
tionally deprived  children. 

The  committee  therefore  does  not  expect 
there  will  be  J<ny  dilution  in  the  quality  of 
programs  funded.  It  hopes  that  the  impact 
upon  children  participating  in  thiia  will  be 
strengthened.  A  program  designed  to  provide 
more  individualized,  attention  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  (for  example,  a 
higher  ratio  of  aides  and  other  educational 
personnel  per  pupil)  should  not  be  expanded 
to  cover  more  children  merely  because  of  the 
changed  low-income  factor  if  this  would  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  intensive  educational 
effort  when  the  sums  available  for  the  pro- 
gram are  but  slightly  greater  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

The  numbers  of  children  participating  in 
a  local  program  should  be  based  on  the  need 
to  be  served  with  the  funds  available  rather 
than  on  the  hypothetical  numbers  ofchtl- 
dren  counted  under  the  formula  fSfcom- 
putlng  maximum  grants. 

A  mere  proration  of  funds  defeats  the  ends 
of  the  act.  In  providing  to  each  county 
greater  certainty  by  assuring  that  It  wUl 
first  receive  allocations  equal  to  the  amounts 
allocated  to  local  educational  agencies  with- 
in such  county  during  the  preceding  year,  the 
committee  desires  to  provide  some  fiexlblllty 
to  the  county,  not  only  because  school  dis- 
trict boundaries  may  change  but  also  to  take 
Into  account  shifting  low-income  popula- 
tion patterns.  Beyond  such  considerations, 
however,  the  committee  expects  that  a 
school  district  will  be  allocated  first  an 
amount  equal  to  Its  allocation  for  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  then  its  pro  rata  share  of 
that  county's  allocations  over  and  above  the 
previous  year's  aUocatlon.  Among  the  reasons 
the  committee  did  not  specify  In  the  amend- 
ment to  section  208  that  the  adjustments 
would  go  down  to  school  districts  Is  that  It 
desired  to  avoid  rigidity  and  to  fit  the  for- 
mula to  the  avaUablllty  of  census  data, 
which  Is  not  always  available  at  the  school 
<llstrlct  level.  Further,  In  the  committee 
view,  the  role  of  the  State  education  agency 
under  the  act  ought  not  to  be  circumscribed. 
Under  the  reported  bill  no  change  Is  made 
In  the  Important  responsibilities  exercised 
by  the  State  educational  agencies  In  select- 
ing criteria  governing  title  I  participation  of 
•chool   districts    within    the    county. 

Where  more  recent  satisfactory  data  Is 
available  on  the  various  components  which 
comprise  educational  deprivation  which  is 
appropriately  applicable  to  school  districts 
within  counties,  the  State  educational 
»«ency  under  the  statutes  can  use  such 
data  In  making  subcounty  allocations  In  or- 
der to  assure  that  funds  go  to  school  districts 
"»  proportion  to  their  current  need.  Thua. 
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there  may  be  some  shifts  of  aUocatlons 
among  school  districts  within  counties  un- 
der these  conditions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  tabulation  of  what  will  be  the  impact 
upon  the  principal  cities  of  the  country 
in  the  House  version  and  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill.  May  I  assume  that 
the  increase  in  the  amounts,  as  reflected 
by  this  tabulation  dealing  with  Cleve- 
land, will  generally  be  applicable  to  all 
the  school  district.-!  in  Ohio  on  the  basis 
of  the  formula  adopted  by  the  Senate 
conunittee? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  formula  will  be  ap- 
plicable, but  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator 
what  the  effect  of  the  formula  will  be  on 
all  the  other  cities  in  Ohio,  because  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  may  vary.  That  is, 
in  some  instances  they  will  get  more? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  in  some  instances, 
less? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  so? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  I  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  tabulation,  coimty  by 
county,  of  what  would  flow  to  the  coun- 
ties imder  one  formula  or  the  other.  I 
have  already  done  that,  but  I  want  coun- 
sel to  get  the  tabulation  and  hand  it  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  because  that  will 
give  him  the  basic  data. 

Let  us  take  the  exhibit  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  referring.  I  have 
already  placed  it  in  the  Record.  I  point 
out  that  Cleveland  will  get  more  imder 
the  Senate  version.  Now,  drop  down  to 
Oakland,  Calif.,  which  will  get  less. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  two  Sen- 
ators from  California,  but  I  will  before 
the  day  is  over,  in  that  they  are  going  to 
be  concerned  about  the  fact  that  they 
will  get  less  for  some  cities  in  their  State. 
They  imdoubtedly  will  say,  "I  prefer  the 
House  formula."  But  I  go  back  to  the 
committee's  point:  We  took  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture  and  we  decided  the  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  country  would 
be  best  served  by  the  Senate  formula. 

Let  me  finish  with  this  thought,  smd 
then  I  will  be  glad  to  listen  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  again. 

It  is  true — and  it  is  the  point  I  made 
in  the  beginning — that  what  Is  really 
controlling  in  this  matter,  and  the  whole 
problem  is  created  by  it,  is  the  shortage 
of  funding.  If  the  authorized  funds  had 
been  made  available,  then  we  would  not 
have  had  the  House  version.  It  is  because 
the  House  ran  into  the  fund  shrinkage 
that  caused  them,  on  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentations that  were  made  from  areas 
in  their  constituencies,  other  than  areas 
like  Cleveland,  to  make  the  change.  So 
they  came  out  with  the  $2,000  figure, 
which  in  those  areas  would  be  more 
helpful.  That  is  the  only  explanation  I 
can  give  for  the  House  version. 

Well,  we  tried  to  be  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  their  constituents,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is,  and  rightly  so.  We 
took  a  look  at  that,  and  we  said,  as  this 
particular  exhibit  shows,  if  it  is  exam- 
ined, that,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
in  spite  of  the  funds,  we  think  the  pres- 
ent law,  with  its  $3,000  figure,  serves 
education  best. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that, 


under  the  Senate  formula,  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  in  the  poverty  class 
in  a  county,  the  greater  the  help  that 
comes  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true  of  the  for- 
mula operation,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
formula  also  contains  factors  relating  to 
States  per  pupil  expenditure  and  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil  expenditure.  Do 
not  forget  that  we  have  the  State  per 
pupil  expenditure  factor  that  is  involved 
in  the  formula.  Of  course,  if  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  State  that  is  below  the  na- 
tional average  level  of  pupil  support,  that 
could  change  the  amounts  received. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that,  but, 
basically,  the  Senate  version  did  have  in 
mind  helping  especially  the  poverty 
stricken  areas? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  help  that  was 
to  be  accorded  to  the  poverty-stricken 
areas  would  vary,  because  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  the  State  in  some  instances 
was  high  and  in  some  instances  was  low. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  true.  Let  us  get 
it  out  on  top  of  the  table:  That  created 
in  our  committee  a  considerable  amoimt 
of  discussion  among  the  Senators  who 
represent  States  with  high  State  contri- 
butions, like  New  York.  I  see  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  here  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORouGHl.  He  will  smile  when  I  call  at- 
tention to  this  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee, because  he  was  on  one  side  of  the 
argument  and  the  Senators  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
were  on  the  other  side.  I  thought  the 
Senator  from  Texas  did  a  magnificent 
job  in  presenting  his  point  of  view.  We 
worked  out  those  adjustments  which  we 
thought  were  the  most  equitable  adjust- 
ments we  could  make. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit, the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to  put 
a  final  question. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  under  this  $3,000  low-income  quali- 
fication, the  school  superintendent  com- 
putes the  number  of  children  in  school 
coming  from  f£m:illles  with  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,000,  and  then  takes  that 
number  and  multiplies  the  figure  by  one- 
half  of  what  the  State  contributes,  and 
that  product 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  a  technical  mat- 
ter, the  allocations  to  the  State  are  com- 
puted in  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
State  educational  agency  sets  the  cri- 
teria for  within  cotmty  distribution. 

I  am  talking  now  about  money  appro- 
priated, not  about  the  money  authorized 
by  the  formula. 

I  ought  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
that  school  districts  get  a  prorated 
amoimt  based  upon  the  amount  that  is 
authorized. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
will  yield,  I  wish  now  to  jield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
since  I  mentioned  him. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  was  generous 
enough  to  answer  an  inquiry  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  about  some  discussion 
in  the  committee  on  the  title  I  formula. 
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It  developed  in  the  committee  hearings 
that  this  past  year,  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  with 
the  formula  originally  in  it,  for  West- 
chester County,  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  allocations 
were  made  on  the  basis  of  some  $416  per 
child;  but  in  the  mountain  counties  in 
Appalachia,  with  some  of  the  poorest 
counties,  allocations  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  approximately  $119  per  child. 
So  the  richest  county  was  getting  almost 
four  times  per  child  as  much  as  the  poor- 
est coimties  in  the  United  States.  I 
thought  then  that  it  was  a  gross  injus- 
tice. So  we  have  this  modified  formula 
whereby  no  coimty  will  receive  less  than 
the  national  average.  I  still  think  it  Is 
not  Just.  I  voted  for  the  first  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  bill,  it  Is  true, 
because  for  so  long  we  had  been  trying 
to  get  an  education  bill  passed,  despite 
an  inequitable  formula.  We  have  a  more 
Just  formula,  in  my  opinion,  although  it 
is  not  sufQciently  just. 

Why  should  a  child  in  one  State  have 
an  allocation  of  $121,  while  a  child  in 
Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  gets  an  allo- 
cation of  $416?  To  have  the  children 
in  one  of  the  richest  counties  in  the 
country  receive  four  times  as  much  as 
Is  allocated  to  the  children  in  a  poor 
county  is  unfair. 

We  have  a  formula  in  this  bill,  which 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  described, 
in  which  no  State  wUI  get  less  than  the 
national  average,  which  Is  around  $255. 
So  no  State  and  no  county  or  school 
district  will  be  authorized  to  receive  an 
allocation  of  less  than  $255  per  child. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Also,  the  reason  we  have 
put  In  a  county  savings  formula  in  this 
bill  is  to  see  to  it  that  they  get  no  less 
than  they  received  in  the  last  fiscal  year, 
to  try  to  lessen  the  impact  of  possible 
curtailments  which  otherwise  could  have 
occurred. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  that  under  the  House  for- 
mula some  coimties  would  get  less ;  so  the 
Senate  committee  added  the  provision  to 
make  sure  no  county  woxild  get  less 
money  than  received  the  preceding  year. 
In  the  many  poverty-stricken  areas,  that 
is  an  important  provision.  In  summary, 
I  feel  we  have  Improved  the  formula 
although  It  still  is  not  perfectly  fair.  I 
favor  the  bUl.  although  I  am  reluctant 
about  the  formula. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned Westchester  County,  N.Y.  I  am 
quite  certain  in  my  recollection  that 
that  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  discus- 
sion back  in  1965,  when  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  richest  county  in  the  Na- 
tion was  getting  the  highest  amount  un- 
der the  formula,  while  the  poorest  coun- 
ties were  getting  substantially  less. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Getting  very  lit- 
tle in  relation  to  the  need. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Getting  very  little. 
And  it  is  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  bill  as  now  written  is  in- 
tended to  give  some  assurance  that  the 
greater  the  poverty,  the  greater  the  help 
will  be  that  comes  from  the  Federal 
Government. 


Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes.  I  think  that 
this  should  be  like  the  formula  under 
the  Hill-Burton  law.  I  see  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
is  present.  Under  such  formulas  used  in 
the  psist,  the  amount  of  money  received 
was  on  the  basis  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  area.  In  other  words, 
the  poorer  the  area,  the  more  money 
was  received.  The  formula  followed  an 
inverse  ratio:  The  richer  the  area,  the 
less  money  it  received  because  there  was 
not  as  great  a  need. 

As  this  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Act  was  originally  passed,  it  fol- 
lowed a  formula  which  was  the  opposite 
of  that.  The  richer  you  were,  the  more 
you  got.  That  has  been  one  great  In- 
equity in  the  law  as  it  heretofore  existed. 
We  have  come  a  considerable  way  along 
the  road  toward  correction  of  that  In- 
equity. We  have  not  come  all  the  way, 
but  we  have  come  part  way. 

Under  this  compromise  formula  sub- 
ject to  appropriations,  no  county  will 
receive  less  than  $255  per  child;  and  no 
county  will  receive  less  than  they  got 
imder  the  bill  last  year.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  great  step  toward  correcting  the  in- 
justice which  previously  existed. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  am  correct,  am 
I  not,  that  that  is  the  minimum  amount 
which  will  now  go  to  any  child? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  dollars  and  thirty-four  cents  is  one- 
half  the  national  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure. The  option  to  use  that  figure 
or  one-half  the  State  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture remains  unchanged  from  existing 
law. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  So  that.  In  the 
very  impoverished  coimties,  where  a 
county  school  district  was  receiving,  un- 
der the  old  formula  $119  per  child  this 
will  represent  a  substantial  Increase. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  minimum  figure  of 
$255.34,  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  was  a  part  of  a  compromise  made 
in  conference  last  year.  As  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill]  can  tell  the  Senator,  we  thus 
reconciled  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  irreconciable  differences.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is,  in  plain  terms,  what  was 
involved. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Unfortunately 
for  my  State,  we  are  34th  in  the  Nation 
in  per  capita  income.  In  a  State  of  about 
10 1/2  million  we  have  about  2^  million 
people  in  the  poverty  bracket,  with  fam- 
ily incomes  of  less  than  $3,000  a  year. 
That  represents  more  people  within  the 
poverty  bracket  than  in  any  other  State 
in  the  Union.  Az  I  say,  it  Is  imfortunate: 
and  I  have  devoted  my  political  life  to 
attempting  to  remedy  that  situation. 

One  cause  of  it  is  that  we  are  one  of 
only  13  States  In  the  Union  without  a 
minimum  wage  law.  The  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  law,  passed  by  this  body, 
affects  more  people  In  my  State  than 
in  any  other  State,  because  it  has  no 
minimum  wage  law  of  Its  own.  It  has 
been  backward  In  that,  as  In  many  other 
areas  of  State  legislation. 

Against  the  backgrovmd  of  that  sit- 
uation, needing  this  school  money,  I 
thought  It  was  grossly  unjust  that  poor 


coimties  receive  so  little  money,  and  told 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  I  thought  it  was  time  for  a  show- 
down fight  for  Justice.  He  agreed;  and 
under  his  leadership,  the  compromise  was 
reached. 

Though  one  book  referred  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  as  "The  Tiger  In  the 
Senate,"  I  have  never  seen  a  Senator 
work  more  diligently  to  achieve  harmony 
than  he  has  on  this  matter.  He  is  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Certainly 
in  the  work  of  this  committee,  he  was 
Mr.  Conciliation;  and  due  to  his  master- 
ful efforts.  I  believe  the  pending  bill  rep- 
resents a  vast  Improvement  over  prevloiu 
bills,  and  I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon,  not  only  for  his  patience 
in  sitting  through  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  his  devotion  to  education,  but 
for  his  spirit  of  conciliation  In  dealing 
with  vast  differences  of  point  of  view 
between  Senators. 

I  thank  the  Sens  tor  from  Oregon  for 
what  I  think  is  a  great  addition  to  the 
achievement  of  justice  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren of  our  poorer  school  districts,  when 
compared  with  the  old  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  always 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  very  kind,  but 
I  tell  him  again,  as  I  have  told  him  here- 
tofore, that  he  did  as  much  toward  that 
end  as  any  member  of  the  committee. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  deserves 
credit  for  whatever  good  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  about  to  yield  the 
floor  so  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  may  proceed  in  his  own  right, 
and  shall  do  so  as  soon  as  I  answer  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  According  to  the  chart 
dealing  with  large  cities,  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  In  my  State,  will  receive 
$300,000  more,  under  the  Senate  version, 
than  it  would  receive  under  the  House 
verison;  but  Clnclimatl.  which  Is  also  in 
Ohio,  will  receive  $100,000  less  under  the 
Senate  version  that  it  would  receive 
under  that  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

What  Is  the  Senator's  answer  or  ex- 
planation for  that  apparent  disparity  of 
treatment? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  just  the  way  the 
statistics  add  up  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  poverty-stricken  children  un- 
der one  formula  In  comparison  to  the 
other.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  a  mathe- 
matical calculation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is,  the  answer 
would  be  that  there  are  more  poverty- 
stricken  children  in  the  Cleveland  area 
than  in  the  Cincinnati  area? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.    483 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  up  Amendment  No. 
483.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI  may  be  added  as  a  cosponaor 
of  this  amendment. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WithOO* 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Cooper.  Yar- 
B(»ouGH,  Holland,  and  Smathers,  I  call 
up  an  amendment  to  H.R.  7819  to  permit 
the  Supreme  Court  to  enforce  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  of  freedom  of  re- 
ligion and  separation  of  church  and 
state. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  (No.  483). 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro,  is 
on  page  151,  following  line  6.  Insert  the 
following: 

TITLE      VIII— ENFORCEMENT      OF      THE 
ESTABLISHMENT  AND   FREE  EXERCISE 
CLAUSES   OF   THE   FIRST   AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Sec.  801.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of  an 

tppUcatlon  of  any  public  or  other  nonprofllt 

agency  or  institution  for  a  loan   or  grant 

under— 

(1)  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963. 

(2)  tiOe  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958. 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1063, 

(5)  title  n  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Elghty-flrst  Congress) , 

(6)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tlonActof  1965, 

(7)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

(8)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 

ehall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
ofllcer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  title.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall  con- 
tain such  information  as  the  Federal  officer 
Issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sk.  802.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution  which  is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  a  loan  or  grant  under  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section 
801,  in  a  particular  year  to  another  such 
agency  or  institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
loans  or  grants  in  such  year  to  the  agency 
or  institution  which  Is  or  may  be  prejudiced, 
and  which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
itltutlon,  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment. Defendants  In  such  action  shall  be  the 
Federal  officer  and  the  agency  or  institution 
whose  application  has  been  approved.  Such 
an  action  may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty 
lays  after  the  publication  of  the  order  of 
the  Federal  officer  in  the  Federal  Register. 

S«c.  803.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  upon  whose  taxable  income  there  was 
Imposed  an  income  tax  under  section  1  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the 
last  preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and 
who  has  paid  any  part  of  such  Income  tax 
»nd  who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under 
My  of  the  Acts  enumerated  In  section  801 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to 
we  Constitution,  may  bring  a  clvU  action 
jn  the  nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  Federal  officer  making 
wch  a  loan  or  grant.  No  additional  showing 
«  direct  or  Indirect  financial  or  other  In- 
jury, actual  or  prospective,  on  the  part  of 


the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  such  action.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  In  the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to 
such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under  this  sub- 
section, the  plaintiff  may  sue  either  on  be- 
half of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  all  other  tax- 
payers similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  g^ant  made  under  any  of  the 
Acts  enumerated  in  section  801  to  be  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
In  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  In  the  natiire  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  against 
the  Federal  officer  making  such  a  loan  or 
grant.  Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  in  the  Federal 
Register  with  respect  to  such  loan  or  grant. 
In  suing  under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff 
sues  not  only  for  himself  but  also  In  behalf 
of  all  other  citizens  to  vindicate  the  public 
Interest  in  the  observance  of  the  provisions 
of  the  first  amendment  relating  to  religion. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  Include  a  corporation. 

Sec.  804.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution or  agency  whose  application  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enumer- 
ated In  section  801  has  been  denied  by  the 
Federal  officer  having  appropriate  authority 
on  the  ground  that  such  loan  or  grant  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  relating 
to  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  may  bring  an  action  to  review 
the  final  decision  of  such  Federal  officer  with- 
in sixty  days  after  such  loan  or  grant  has 
been  denied. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Any  action  under  this  title 
shall  be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy.  In 
the  event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  tlUe 
challenging  the  constitutional  validity  of  the 
same  loan  or  grant,  such  court  may  consoli- 
date such  civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of  trial 
and  judgment.  Any  action  under  this  title 
pending  before  the  district  court  or  court  of 
appeals  for  hearing,  determination,  or  review 
shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  reviewed  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time  and  shall  be  expe- 
dited In  every  practicable  manner.  All 
process.  Including  subpenas.  Issued  by  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  any 
such  district  may  be  served  In  any  other  dis- 
trict. In  any  action  under  this  title  the  court 
slxtll  have  authority  to  determine  all  matters 
of  fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a  decision  of  the 
case.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against  the 
United  States  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
tiUe.  In  all  litigation  under  this  title,  the 
Federal  officer  shall  be  represented  by*  the 
Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in  sec- 
tions 1252,  1253,  1254.  and  1291  of  tlUe  28 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  806.  (a)  An  Interlocutory  Injunction 
enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  made  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  is  claimed  to  be  invalid  In  an 
action  under  this  title  may  be  granted  by 
the  court  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

(b)  When  and  If  any  judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  Invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  title,  the  agency  or 
Institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order  shall 
refund  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  same, 
and  if  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant  to 
such  order  it  shaU  be  refunded  with  accrued 
interest  at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for  credit 
to  the  appropriation  from  which  It  was  paid. 
The  Federal  officer  may  in  his  discretion  per- 
mit deferment  for  a  reasonable  time  of  re- 
payment of  the  grant  or  loan  including  In- 
terest thereon. 


Sbc.  807.  If  any  provision  of  any  Act  re- 
ferred to  In  section  801,  or  the  application  of 
such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  Invalid  under  this  Utle, 
the  remainder  of  such  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is 
held  invaUd,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  make  a  statement 
on  the  amendment  when  the  Senator 
finishes,  but  at  this  point,  may  I  say  I 
should  like  to  join  the  Senator  also  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  ask  that 
my  name  be  added,  together  with  that  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ers], as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Senator's  request,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  would 
remove  a  technical  obstacle  for  those 
citizens  and  institutions  who  wish  to 
challenge  Federal  aid  to  church-related 
institutions  on  the  grounds  that  it  vio- 
lates the  first  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  not  strange  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  Identical  to  S.  3  which  the 
Senate  passed  without  objection  earlier 
this  year,  and  S.  2097  which  the  Senate 
passed,  also  overwhelmingly,  in  the  89th 
Congress.  This  legislation  was  cospon- 
sored  by  Senators  Morse,  Cooper,  Clark, 

YARBOROUGH,    SUATHERS,    HOLLAND,   FONO, 

and  myself. 

The  Senate  will  recall  the  origin  of 
the  legislation  in  the  debate  that  oc- 
curred when  the  Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities Act  was  passed  in  1963.  Because  of 
the  importance  and  complexity  of  the 
constitutional  implications  of  sectarian 
participation  In  that  program,  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  an  amendment  providing  for 
judicial  determination  of  first  amend- 
ment questions  arising  under  the  act.  In 
conference,  the  Senate  receded  from  the 
amendment  at  the  insistence  of  the 
House. 

In  1965.  the  distinguished  floor  man- 
ager of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  then  as  now,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
stated  that  he  would  introduce  and  sup- 
port a  judicial  review  measure  if  It  were 
considered  as  separate  legislation.  He 
W81S  true  to  his  promise,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  Instrumental  in  developing  a 
bill  which  the  Senate  enacted  on  two 
occasions,  the  measure  we  offer  today. 
The  Senator's  bill  was  a  Joint  project  of 
himself,  the  then  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  then  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  has  that  distinguished  a 
paternity. 

The  bill  S.  2097  of  the  89th  Congress, 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  early 
1966.  Distinguished  legal  and  constitu- 
tional scholars  testified  In  support  of  the 
bill.  They  were  Joined  by  religious  lead- 
ers, civil  liberties  groups,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  major  educational  organi- 
zations. With  the  close  assistance  of 
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these  participants,  the  bill  was  revised 
and  perfected.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
body  has  ever  considered  a  measure  more 
carefully  drafted  than  this  one.  On  July 
29,  1966.  the  Senate  approved  the  bill 
and  it  was  sent  to  the  House.  There  it 
died. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  bill  was  again  introduced,  this  time 
as  S.  3.  Once  again  the  Senate  adopted 
it  without  dissenting  vote.  It  was  sent 
to  the  House  on  April  11.  and  referred 
to  Committee.  There  it  languishes  still 
and  will  apparently  continue  to  languish. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  and  other  sup- 
porters of  judicial  review  were  skeptical 
of  the  chances  that  a  separate  bill  would 
ever  be  enacted  by  Congress.  I  made  my 
opinion  quite  clear  in  1963. 1  said: 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  the  Cooper-Ervln  amendment, 
providing  for  Judicial  review.  Inserted  In  the 
higher  education  bill  before  it  is  enacted 
Into  law.  I  say  this  because  I  have  no  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  enactment, 
within  any  reasonable  period  of  time,  of  a 
separate  bill  providing  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  loans  or  grants 
authorized  by  the  bill. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  we  wish  to  make  certain  that  we  shall 
obtain  a  Judicial  review  of  the  question, 
we  must  get  it  by  this  [amendment]  proc- 
ess; this  Is  so  because  the  House  has  rejected 
a  proposal  for  a  Judicial  review  e'^ery  time 
it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

When  the  bill  was  originally  Introduced 
In  the  House,  it  provided  for  a  Judicial  re- 
view— a  provision  which  the  House  Commit- 
tee eliminated. 

The  House  Itself  refiised  to  agree  to  a 
provision  for  Judicial  review.  Moreover,  the 
conference  committee  removed  the  Cooper- 
Ervln  amendment  from  the  bill  at  the  in- 
sistence of  House  conferees. 

Despite  my  pessimism,  I  reluctantly 
agreed  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  Senate  should  try 
to  have  a  separate  bill  enacted.  After 
all  this  time,  I  regret  to  say  that  my  pre- 
diction in  1963  has  been  vindicated.  We 
have  gotten  no  action  from  the  House — 
none  in  the  89th  Congress  on  S.  2097,  and 
none  in  the  90th  Congress  on  S.  3. 

We  have  now  decided  to  offer  this  bill 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  for  a  number 
of  reasons.  First,  the  number  and  the 
size  of  Federal  aid  programs  Involving 
sectarian  participation  have  mush- 
roomed in  recent  years.  As  important  as 
the  first  amendment  issue  was  in  1963 
and  1965,  it  has  become  even  more  so 
since  then  because  of  the  way  in  which 
the  programs  have  been  Implemented. 
Some  measure  of  the  sophistry  and  ad- 
ministrative inconsistency  connected 
with  these  programs  can  be  gathered 
from  an  article  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  November  26,  1967.  The  sit- 
uation portrayed  in  this  article  is  a  direct 
result  of  our  failure  to  provide  Judicial 
review.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Post  article  be  Inserted  in  the  Rscord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  second,  re- 
cent Judicial  decisions,  both  State  and 
Federal,  have  clouded  the  constitutional 
lines  to  such  an  extent  that  a  definite 


ruling  by  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the 
proper  constitutional  limits  is  even  more 
important  than  ever  before  in  our  his- 
tory. At  the  same  time,  the  growing  con- 
fusion over  the  proper  relationship  be- 
tween church  and  state  has  caused  in- 
creased divisions  within  our  coimtry. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  a  dally  news- 
paper to  see  evidence  of  the  emotion- 
laden  controversy  which  has  developed. 

Third,  despite  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding for  judicial  resolution  of  the 
church-state  question,  for  4  long  years 
the  Senate  has  waited  in  vain  for  House 
action  on  enabling  legislation.  I  now  de- 
spair of  any  other  means  by  which  the 
legislation  can  be  enacted. 

Finally,  events  of  the  past  few  weeks 
make  quick  congressional  action  impera- 
tive. The  Supreme  Court  on  October  16 
accepted  certiorari  in  the  case  of  Flast 
against  Gardner  which  involves  a  gen- 
eral constitutional  attack  on  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
If  the  Congress  does  not  act  immediately, 
it  is  altogether  possible  that  the  deci- 
sion in  this  case  will  create  chaos  in  the 
program  and  in  the  many  others  in 
which  the  church-state  issue  is  Inti- 
mately entwined. 

The  Flast  case  involves  more  than 
merely  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  $1,677  billion 
which  Congress  appropriated  for  it  in 
1967.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  much 
money  has  been  distributed  to  church- 
related  institutions  under  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  or 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act; 
but  In  fiscal  1966,  $60  million  was  al- 
located to  these  groups  under  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

The  implementation  of  these  and  other 
Federal  programs  has  Increased  the  con- 
cern of  many  that  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions against  establishment  of  re- 
ligion have  been  violated.  A  similar 
situation  exists  with  respect  to  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Services  Act,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Act  of 
1963,  the  Cooperative  Research  Act  of 
1954,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  Title  n  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950 — Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress.  The 
total  appropriations  for  these  nine  pro- 
grams— all  of  them  involving  aspects  of 
the  church-state  issue — amounted  to 
some  $4y2  billion  in  fiscal  1967. 

Ever  since  the  judicial  review  legisla- 
tion was  first  presented,  the  argimient 
has  been  made  that  cases  were  in  the 
courts  which  would  eventually  enable  the 
Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  the  church - 
state  question  without  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  expressly  permit  review.  But  each 
time  the  argiunent  hsis  been  presented 
that  the  Court  would  decide  the  issue 
without  Congress  help,  it  has  refused  to 
do  so.  The  most  recent  time  was  last 
year.  A  case  Indirectly  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act  arose  in  the  Maryland 
courts.  The  excuse  given  at  that  time  for 
not  proceeding  with  the  Judicial  review 
bill  was  that  the  Court  could  decide  the 
constitutional  issues  In  this  case  and 
the  bill  was  imnecessary. 

The  Court,  however,  refiised  to  accept 
the  case  and  felt  standing  the  Maryland 


Supreme  Court  decision.  So  at  present 
we  have  the  peculiar  result  that  in  Maiy. 
land  certain  State  grants  are  ruled  un- 
constitutional under  the  first  amendment 
according  to  Interpretation  of  the  State 
supreme  court.  But  at  the  stune  time, 
these  same  colleges  continue  to  receive 
Federal  funds. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  year: 

These  same  three  colleges  which  cannot 
constitutionally  receive  funds  from  the  Stat« 
Of  Maryland  have  each  been  recipient*  at 
Federal  grants  during  the  last  2  yean.  Tht 
effect,  then,  is  that  while  the  establishment 
clause  was  originally  Intended  to  apply  only 
to  Congress,  today  It  Is  only  enforced  against 
State  legislatures.  On  religion  and  the  lint 
amendment,  the  law  of  the  land  is  less  ma- 
jestic than  ironic. 

Or,  as  Judge  Frankel  of  the  second 
circuit  has  said: 

It  seems  perfectly  obvious  that  those  who 
wrote  the  First  Amendment  would  have  been 
astonished  by  the  suggestion  that  it  might 
come  to  be  enforceable  only  against  the 
States  and  not  against  the  Ftederal  Govern- 
ment. The  familiar  words  are  that  "Con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
llshment  of  religion.  .  .  ."  When  they  wen 
written,  they  were  applicable  only  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  they  remained  eo 
confined  until  Just  a  generation  ago.  It  mt 
the  national  power  that  the  Pounders  (eared 
and  undertook  to  curb. 

There  Is  no  question  now.  of  course,  that 
the  First  Amendment  applies  with  full  force 
to  the  States.  But  It  is  a  ludicrous  anomol; 
to  close  the  circle  ...  by  making  at  leait 
the  Establishment  Clause  a  substantial  nul- 
lity with  respect  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  those 
who  have  counseled  delay  by  the  Con- 
gress in  the  hopes  that  the  church-state 
issue  would  be  resolved  by  the  courts,  the 
result  of  congressional  inaction  has  been 
more  imcertainty,  not  less.  The  Maryland 
case  is  only  one  of  a  nimiber  of  recent 
instances  in  which  the  lack  of  Supreme 
Court  guidance  has  resulted  in  increaaed 
constitutional  confusion  and  the  political 
and  religious  turmoil  that  we  see  today. 

The  House  has  had  Senate-approved 
judicial  review  legislation  pending  b^ 
fore  it  for  almost  2  years,  as  well  as  simi- 
lar legislation  which  originated  there. 
Since  1963,  the  Senate  sponsors  have 
written  letters  to  members  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  asking  for  early 
consideration  of  the  measure.  Private 
organizations  representing  nationwide 
religious  and  educational  groups  have 
personally  called  upon  the  committee 
for  action.  I  am  informed  by  members  oJ 
the  House  committee  staff  that  hun- 
dreds of  letters  have  been  received  from 
private  citizens  urging  favorable  action 
on  the  bill. 

Within  the  past  year,  enactment  of 
S.  3  has  been  endorsed  by  the  New  Yorit 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  the  Denver  Post,  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette,  the  Washington  Star,  and 
countless  other  newspapers.  When  such 
imanimity  comes  from  such  diversity,  I 
know  we  must  be  on  the  right  track. 

Among  the  educational,  religious  and 
civil  liberties  organizations  supporting 
the  bill  are  the  following:  Baptist  JoW 
Committee  on  Public  Affairs,  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  Americans  for  Pub- 
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Uc  Schools,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Xaichers,  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  Americans  United  for  Separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State,  American  Jew- 
ish Committee,  the  Unitarian  Unlversal- 
1st  Association,  Seventh-day  Adventlsts. 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions, National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, National  Association  of  Evangeli- 
cals, American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  Antidefamation 
League,  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities,  and  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  public  sup- 
port, and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
has  approved  this  legislation  on  three 
separate  occasions  in  the  past  4  years, 
no  action — not  even  hearings  at  the  sub- 
committee level — has  been  taken.  It  Is 
now  evident  that  the  only  chance  for 
enactment  of  Judicial  review  legislation 
Is  by  amendment  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  The  Senate 
has  tried  the  othfer  route,  and  that  has 
faUed. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment.  It  takes  no 
stand  on  the  substantive  issue  itself;  it 
does  not  involve  a  congressional  Judg- 
ment on  the  limits  of  Federal  cooperation 
with  sectarian  institutions,  nor  does  it 
decree  that  one  or  another  Federal  sdd 
program  is  valid  or  Invalid  under  the 
first  amendment.  The  bill  concerns 
something  even  more  fundamental  than 
that.  The  issue  raised  by  the  amendment 
is  whether  the  Supreme  Court  can  hear 
and  adjudicate  legal  Issues  raised  under 
the  first  clause  of  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

The  great  questions  of  church  and 
state  have  been  fought  in  this  country 
since  before  our  independence.  The  lead- 
ers of  our  country  at  its  birth  had  had 
experience  with  the  problem,  and  they 
recognized  the  danger  to  both  church  and 
state  from  too  close  an  association  with 
each  other.  Indeed,  it  was  because  of  this 
experience  that  the  drafters  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  placed  the  establishment  clause 
In  the  first  article  and  In  its  first  pro- 
vision. In  the  list  of  basic  freedoms,  the 
establishment  clause  is  most  preferred. 

All  other  constitutional  rights  which 
are  susceptible  of  judicial  resolution  may 
be  placed  before  the  Federal  courts  for 
protect  on.  Yet,  despite  the  priority 
which  Is  given  tihis  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, it  is  the  only  personal  liberty 
which,  because  of  a  legal  technicality, 
cannot  adequately  be  resolved  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
move this  technical  disability  and  permit 
the  controversy  to  be  resolved  In  the 
courts.  A  Court  decision  delineating  the 
boundaries  of  church-state  cooperation 
in  the  Federal  sphere  would  free  our 
country  from  much  of  the  religious  poli- 
ties that  is  dividing  the  Nation. 

The  whole  of  the  problem  which  stands 
In  the  way  of  a  judicial  solution  is  a  case 
decided  in  1923.  That  was  Frothlngham 
against  Mellon.  Mrs.  Frothlngham  sued 
^or  an  Injunction  against  the  grant  of 
Pederal  funds  for  maternal  benefits.  Mrs. 
frothlngham  did  not  sue  under  the  first 


amendment,  nor  could  she  have  pointed 
to  a  legislative  authorization  to  sue,  as 
plaintilTs  proceeding  under  the  judicial 
review  bill  might.  She  did  not  sue  on  be- 
half of  all  taxpayers,  or  even  a  class  of 
taxpayers,  but  only  for  her  own  Individ- 
ual benefit.  She  asked  for  an  Injunction 
and  could  not  show  that  clear  and  Ir- 
reparable injury  which  is  traditionally 
required  before  a  court  will  exercise  its 
equity  powers. 

IDespite  obvious  distinctions,  Mrs. 
Frothingham's  suit  has  thus  far  pre- 
vented the  Federal  courts  from  accept- 
ing taxpayer  suits  based  upon  alleged 
first  amendment  violations  of  Federal 
assistance  programs. 

Each  year  we  allow  the  problem  to  go 
uncorrected,  the  church-state  issue  be- 
comes more  important  and  emotions 
more  Intense.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  that  we  have  reached  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  in  church-state  relation- 
ship upon  which  the  Supreme  Court 
must  speak.  All  other  voices,  except  that 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  have 
said  their  piece. 

This  amendment  could  not  be  more 
critical  today.  Earlier  this  year,  a  group 
of  plaintiffs  in  New  York,  representing  a 
number  of  highly  respected  citizens' 
groups,  filed  a  challenge  to  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  The 
issue  in  the  Flast  against  Gardner  case 
Is  the  same  as  the  one  In  this  amend- 
ment— whether  Federal  courts  may  con- 
sider suits  by  citizens  challenging  the 
validity  of  Federal  programs  under  the 
first  amendment.  The  court  has  accepted 
the  case,  and  argument  Is  set  for  early 
in  1968. 

Whatever  happens  In  that  case,  this 
bill  will  be  necessary.  If  the  court  rules 
against  the  plaintiffs,  then  only  by  the 
passage  of  this  measure  can  a  test  ever 
be  had  in  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
validity  under  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Elementary  smd  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  programs  and  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. If  the  court  rules  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs,  then  this  measure  will  be 
needed  to  insure  orderly  judicial  proce- 
dure and  to  prevent  havoc  in  the  admin- 
istration of  programs  which  are  chal- 
lenged. 

In  suits  brought  pursuant  to  this 
amendment,  plaintiffs  will  have  to  com- 
mence their  case  within  60  days  of  the 
oflBcial  notice  approving  a  questionable 
Krant.  This  notice  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  Without  this  legisla- 
tion, grants  could  be  attacked  at  any 
time,  even  long  after  the  money  has  been 
expended. 

All  cases  would  have  to  be  brought  In 
the  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  eliminates  the  danger  of 
suits  arising  all  across  the  country  suid 
the  confusion  that  would  result  when 
different  courts  ruled  differently  on  simi- 
lar grants.  Without  such  a  limitation,  it 
Is  possible  that  a  grant  could  be  held 
unconstitutional  in  one  Federal  court 
and  permitted  in  another.  Indeed,  grants 
to  schools  in  the  same  State  could  be 
both  proper  and  improper  at  the  same 
time,  even  when  they  were  made  to  the 
same  institution. 

The  amendment  also  reduces  the  like- 
lihood of  frivolous  and  harassing  suits 
which  could  bedevil  and  paralsrze  all  Fed- 


eral programs  touched  by  the  church- 
state  controversy.  Because  of  the  consid- 
erable resources  needed  to  piu-sue  a  chal- 
lenge, the  Joinder  provision,  and  the  ex- 
clusive venue  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  anticipate  that  few  cases  will  arise 
imder  the  bill  and  that  they  will  all  be  on 
substantial  Issues. 

A  suit  under  the  act  will  be  heard  In  a 
special  three- judge  Federal  court.  All  de- 
cisions of  the  court  will  be  reviewable  di- 
rectly and  speedily  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Further,  the  measure  provides 
that  only  grants  or  loans  made  after  the 
approval  of  the  amendment  can  be  the 
subject  of  a  challenge.  I  might  add  that 
this  is  a  very  Important  provision  against 
the  eventuality  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  Flast  against  Gardner,  will  hold  that 
the  courts  have  inherent  jurisdiction  to 
review  these  cases.  In  the  absence  of  this 
provision,  the  courts  would  necessarily 
hold  that  one  may  go  back  into  the  past 
and  recover  grants  unconstitutionally 
made  which  have  already  been  expended. 
This  would  create  havoc  in  the  educa- 
tional field  and  in  many  other  fields. 

The  amendment  prevents  the  Issuance 
of  a  court  order  requiring  the  repayment 
of  funds  already  expended  by  a  recip- 
ient before  the  grant  was  declared  un- 
constitutional. That  schools,  colleges, 
hospitals,  and  scholarship  holders  might 
suddenly  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
haviiig  to  repay  millions  of  dollars  al- 
ready granted  them  would  be  imthlnk- 
able.  Provision  Is  also  made  for  repay- 
ment over  a  delayed  period  of  grants 
received  but  not  actually  expended. 

From  this  description  of  the  tmiend- 
ment,  it  should  be  clear  that  Its  sup- 
porters are  not  out  to  scuttle  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
or  the  other  affected  programs,  nor  to 
bring  financial  ruin  to  the  schools,  col- 
leges, hospitals,  and  citizens  who  have 
received  funds  under  them.  In  fact,  each 
of  the  cosponsors  of  S.  3  has  consistently 
supported  Federal  aid  to  education. 
What  we  want  is  to  end  once  and  for  all 
the  doubt,  controversy,  and  the  divl- 
slveness  created  by  the  church-state 
issue.  Supporters  include  those  who  are 
convinced  that  there  has  been  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  enact- 
ment or  administration  of  these  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  who  have  consti- 
tutional doubts.  But  on  this  we  are 
agreed:  the  Court  should  have  the  op- 
portimlty  to  decide.  And,  in  any  case, 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  either  the  first 
amendment  unvindicated  because  of 
technical  rules  of  law  or  vindicated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  importtuit  programs 
are  paralyzed  by  litigation. 

Congress  should  adopt  this  measure 
with  its  limitations  and  controls  on  liti- 
gation before  the  Court  acts  in  the  Flast 
case. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  Washington  Post  editorial, 
calling  for  enactment  of  the  judicial  re- 
view bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  addition  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  article  I  referred  to  earlier. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  text 
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of  the  amendment,  and  an  excerpt  from 
the  committee  Report  No.  85  on  S.  3, 
which  explains  in  greater  detail  the  his- 
tory of  the  bill,  its  need,  its  provisions, 
and  the  legal  and  constitutional  Issues 
Involved  in  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  3  and  4.) 

EZHtBIT    1 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

Nov.  26,  1967  J 

Chttrch-State  Aceexment  on  School  Aid 

Attacked 

(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

Chicago,  November  25. — ^Federal  school  aid 

paid  for  new  closed-circuit  line  that  runs 

from  a  studio  at  Hlnton  School  here  to  the 

boundary  of  the  nearby  St.  Brendan  School. 

St.  Brendan  Is  a  Catholic  parochial  school, 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago  provided  the 
money  to  carry  the  line  across  the  school 
boundary,  Into  the  building,  to  a  wall  socket. 

And  then  Federal  aid  paid  for  the  plug, 
cord  and  television  receiver  In  a  St.  Brendan 
classroom. 

That  television  line  Illustrates  the  Intri- 
cacy of  the  compromise  between  public  and 
Catholic  schools  that  underlies  the  historic 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

Federal  officials  hope  that  the  1965  com- 
promise settled  the  Issue  of  relations  be- 
tween church  and  state.  But  six  suits  have 
already  been  filed  to  attack  It. 

If  any  of  these  suits  succeed,  benefits  to 
parochial  school  children  wlU  be  reduced. 
And  that,  in  turn,  will  jeopardize  the  uneasy 
alliance  In  Congress  that  passes  the  annual 
school  aid  appropriations. 

Under  the  compromise,  Federal  funds  must 
not  be  used  to  benefit  private  schools. 

But  the  same  law  requires  each  commu- 
nity receiving  Federal  aid  to  provide  some 
benefits  to  the  children  In  private  schools. 

A  television  set,  for  example,  is  considered 
portable  equipment.  And,  under  Federal 
rules,  portable  equipment  can  be  loaned  to 
I>arochlaI  schools. 

Congress  adopted  the  theory  that  eqxiip- 
ment  does  not  benefit  parochial  schools  as 
long  aa  It  is  merely  loaned  to  them.  But,  as 
a  loan,  it  benefits  the  parochial  school  chil- 
dren who  use  it,  the  theory  holds. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  agreed  to 
hear  an  api)eal  by  a  group  of  New  York  City 
plaintiffs  who  are  claiming  the  right  to  sue 
over  the  loan  of  textbooks  to  private  schools. 

Similar  suits  have  been  filed  in  Ohio  and 
Pennsylvania,  charging  that  these  loans  vio- 
late the  constitutional  separation  of  ohurch 
and  state. 

If  the  Court  gives  these  plaintiffs  the 
right  to  sue,  litigation  throughout  the  coun- 
try win  begin  systematically  to  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  whole  operation  of  the 
Education  Act. 

A  s\irvey  by  The  Washington  Post  of  Chi- 
cago, Detroit  and  Philadelphia — three  big 
cities  with  heavy  Federal  programs  and  large, 
politically  influential  Catholic  school  sys- 
tems— suggests  this  conclusion: 

Federal  school  aid  is  unquestionably  rais- 
ing the  quality  of  education  In  the  Catholic 
schools  that  serve  deprived  neighborhoods  in 
these  cities. 

But  the  Federal  aid  does  not  necessarily 
save  money  for  these  parochial  schools.  To 
the  contrary.  It  usually  costs  the  schools  stlU 
more  money. 

BOOKS    ON    LOAN 

St.  Brendan,  for  example,  has  received 
several  stacks  of  Federally-purchased  library 
books  on  loan  from  the  Chicago  School 
Board. 

Now  St.  Brendan  needs  a  trained  librarian. 
But  there  is  no  Federal  money  for  that. 

Incidentally,  the  term  "on  loan"  needs  an 
explanation.  The  loaned  books  and  equip- 


ment remain  the  property  of  the  public 
schools.  But  they  are  physically  In  the  non- 
public schools.  And  no  one  really  expects  the 
loans  to  be  recalled. 

The  church-state  compromise  gets  even 
more  complicated  where  It  Involves  teachers. 

For  one  hour  a  week.  Sister  Madonna 
Marie  is  a  Detroit  public  school  teacher. 

A  Catholic  nun,  she  Is  on  the  faculty  of 
St.  Martin  de  Porres  High  School.  In  a 
neighborhood  badly  hurt  during  Detroit's 
riots  last  summer. 

DePorres  High  Is  running  part  of  Detroit's 
federally-supported  afternoon  program  for 
school  children,  and  Sister  Madonna  Marie  is 
organizing  a  choral  group. 

But  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used  to  pay 
a  non-public  school  teacher. 

The  solution:  From  3:30  to  4:30  every 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Sister  Madonna  Marie  be- 
comes a  public  school  teacher. 

She  remains  In  her  customary  classroom 
at  DePorres.  But  any  neighborhood  child  may 
enroll  in  her  singing  group,  regardless  of  the 
school  he  regularly  attends. 

"PUBLIC"  rOB  HOUB 

And,  for  that  hour,  she  is  certified  as  a 
public  school  teacher,  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  Detroit's  city  School  Board. 

Karen  Wessel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
full-time  public  school  teacher  in  Philadel- 
phia who  spends  two  hours  a  day  at  Ca- 
thedral School,  a  small  Catholic  parochial 
school.  It  serves  a  crowded  Puerto  Rican 
slum  jiist  north  of  Philadelphia's  stately 
Parkway. 

Two-thirds  of  Cathedral  School's  children 
speak  Spanish  as  a  first  language,  and  some 
of  them  hear  no  other  except  in  school. 

Miss  Wessel's  job  is  to  teach  them  English. 
Her  salary  is  paid  out  of  Philadelphia's  share 
of  Federal  school  aid.  Like  Sister  Madonna 
Marie's  choral  group.  Miss  Wessel's  language 
lessons  are  provided  by  the  Education  Act. 

Miss  Wessel  can  go  into  a  parochial  school 
because  she  represents  a  "supplementary" 
service.  She  is  not  a  regular  classroom  teach- 
er. 

Most  of  the  nuns  in  the  afternoon  pro- 
grams teach  many  more  hours  than  the  Fed- 
eral money  pays  them  for. 

"They  never  see  the  money  anyway,"  ob- 
served DePorres's  principal,  Joseph  Dulln. 
"They  take  the  vow  of  poverty." 

The  nuns  are  carried  on  the  public  payroll 
under  their  maiden  names,  as  a  mild  conces- 
sion to  the  proprieties  of  the  church-state 
relationship. 

But  here  again,  the  long-run  effect  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Federal  programs  can  be 
costly  to  the  parochial  schools.  When  nuns 
go  to  work  teaching  neighborhood  afternoon 
classes,  the  strain  on  the  schools'  limited 
classroom  teaching  staff  Is  further  increased. 

In  Washington,  where  the  parochial  sys- 
tem is  small,  its  relationship  to  the  Federal 
programs  is  relatively  simple. 

Federal  aid  buys  books,  some  of  which  go 
on  loan  Into  the  libraries  of  parochial  schools. 
The  public  schools  hire  remedial  reading 
teachers,  counsellors  and  speech  therapists 
with  Federal  funds,  and  send  some  of  them 
part  time  into  the  Catholic  schools  to  work 
with  children  there. 

Amons  the  big  cities,  the  local  variations 
In  policy  are  wide. 

In  Detroit,  some  of  the  federally-financed 
after-school  programs  are  located  In  paro- 
chial schools.  In  a  Detroit  sliun  known  as 
Corktown.  the  nuns  at  Most  Holy  Trinity 
School  call  the  afternoon  program  "fun 
school."  The  fun  currently  Includes  an  im- 
aginative science  course  for  a  group  of  bright 
second-graders. 

But  in  Chicago,  aU  of  the  afternoon  pro- 
grams are  in  the  public  schools. 

DlmCTTLTIES     PRESENT 

This  practice  makes  real  difficulties  for  the 
parochial  school  children  in  tough  neighbor- 
hoods, according  to  St.  Brendan's  Rev.  Ger- 
ald Millin. 


St.  Brendan's  children  are  supposed  to  re 
to  the  city's  Bass  School,  only  three  blocto 
away,  for  afternoon  activities. 

Last  year,  about  300  St.  Brendan  chlldnn 
enrolled.  This  year,  there  are  exactly  eigiit 
who  go  to  Bass  In  the  afternoon.  Path»r 
Millin  said.  ^ 

"Our  children  are  molested,"  he  explained 
"There's  always  rivalry  between  schools  Our 
children  are  In  uniform.  I'd  say  we  should 
drop  the  uniform." 

The  St.  Brendan  case  is  Interesting  becauat 
the  friction  la  not,  as  an  outsider  might  sud. 
pose,  racial.  ^ 

St.  Brendan's  children  are  all  Negro  The 
public  school  chUdren  who  harass  them  an 
also  all  Negro. 

Neither  Is  the  friction  religious.  Three- 
fourths  of  St.  Brendan's  chUdren  are  Pro- 
testant.  (Throughout  central  Chicago,  the 
Catholic  schools'  enrollments  average  about 
one-third  Protestant.) 

The  trouble  In  the  streets  seems  merely  to 
be  a  matter  of  turf.  But  It  very  effectively 
discourages  St.  Brendan's  children  from  go- 
ing  to  Bass  school  for  programs  that  end 
after  dark. 

Where  children  are  older,  exchanges  are 
easier. 

In  Detroit,  DePorres  Is  now  beginning  joint 
after-school  activities  with  Central  High,  the 
nearest  public  high  school.  Youngsteii  go 
from  DePorres  for  modern  dance  at  Central, 
they  go  from  Central  to  bowl  In  DePorreai 
big  recreation  center. 

Central  is  now  almost  entirely  Negro  In  en- 
rollment. But  DePorres  continues  to  attract 
children  whose  families  have  moved  to  Uu 
suburbs.  It  Is  now  about  60  per  cent  Negro, 
although  the  proportion  is  higher  in  the 
lower  grades. 

DePorres'  principal  Dulln  candidly  expUlu 
that  he  Is  turning  away  Negro  appllcanta  to 
hold  the  racial  balance. 

SIGN    or    CHANOX 

Dulln  himself,  incidentally,  u  a  sign  of 
change  In  Catholic  education.  He  Is  a  Negro, 
a  layman  and,  imtll  this  year,  a  teacher  In 
Detroit's  public  schools. 

Local  differences  In  policy  are  particularly 
sharp  in  the  crucial  issue  of  Federal  support 
for  teacher  training. 

Chicago  declines  to  spend  public  money  to 
train  parochial  school  teachers. 

"This  is  a  gray  area,"  said  Mrs.  Evelyn  Carl- 
son, assistant  superintendent  of  Chlcagol 
schools. 

"They  are  told  what  we  are  having,  and 
when.  And  they  are  welcome  to  come.  We 
cannot  pay  them." 

But  In  Detroit,  Catholic  school  administra- 
tors carried  the  issue  to  Washington  and  got 
a  ruling  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
that  parochial  school  teachers  were  entitled 
to  the  same  training  as  public  school 
teachers. 

Detroit's  public  school  system  does  not  pty 
salary  to  parochial  school  teachers  for  attend- 
ing training  sessions.  But  It  gives  them  t 
stipend  of  $15  a  day,  plus  reimbursement  for 
meals  and  travel. 

Detroit  uses  Federal  fimds  to  run  spedil 
training  programs  for  parochial  school  teach- 
ers alone,  where  they  have  special  require- 
ments not  found  in  public  schools. 

In  Philadelphia,  policy  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween Chicago's  caution  and  Detroit's  bold- 
ness. Philadelphia  pays  nuns  stipends  for  at- 
tending training  sessions,  but  it  will  not  or- 
ganize special  sessiona  for  them  as  Detroit 
does. 

Not  all  parochial  schools  are  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Detroit,  for  example,  has  22  Luthenn 
schools,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  schools  run 
by  other  denominations  including  the  Black 
Muslim's  University  of  Islam. 

At  least  one  of  the  Lutheran  schools  U  cor- 
renUy  getting  Federal  benefits  for  Its  pupili- 

POLITICAL   PT7LL 

But  only  the  Catholics  have  the  pollttosl 
Influence  to  make  a  public  issue  of  school 
aid. 
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One  very  sharp  point  of  contention  be- 
tveen  public  and  Catholic  school  adminis- 
trators is  the  use  of  Federal  aid  to  reduce 
the  size  of  classes. 

Reducing  class  size  is  one  beneflt  In  which 
Catholic  school  chUdren  cannot  participate 
at  all,  because  Federal  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  pay  classroom  teachers  in  parochial 
(chools. 

Chicago  uses  Federal  aid  to  reduce  classes 
to  35  children  in  the  slum  schools'  primary 
grades.  Detroit's  school  board  has  recently 
begun  the  same  program,  and  relations  be- 
tween the  School  Board  and  the  Archdiocese 
are  not  quite  so  warm  as  they  were  a  year 
ago. 

The  two  greatest  flnancial  needs  of  the 
paroctilal  schools  are  funds  for  classroom 
teachers  and  for  construction. 

Since  private  schools  cannot  get  this  kind 
of  help  from  the  Federal  Government,  they 
are  increasingly  turning  to  the  state  legis- 
latures to  rescue  them. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  legislature  has  been 
embroiled  over  a  bill  to  provide  $26  million 
a  year  in  subsidies  for  classroom  teaching  In 
the  parochial  schools. 

Philadelphia  Republicans  blame  the  bill 
for  their  defeat  In  this  month's  mayoral 
election.  Their  candidate,  Arlen  Specter,  had 
refused  to  endorse  the  bill  and  the  Catholic 
wards  voted  heavily  against  him. 

In  Michigan,  the  legislature  three  years 
ago  enacted  a  law  requiring  all  public  schools 
to  share  their  auxiliary  services — like  reme- 
dial reading  Instruction  and  speech  ther- 
apy— equally  with  parochial  schools. 

Unlike  the  Federal  programs,  this  Aux- 
iliary Services  Act  has  had  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing services  in  the  public  schools. 

When  the  Auxiliary  Services  Act  first  went 
Into  effect  the  Detroit  School  Board's  lawyer 
lald  that  It  was  unconstitutional. 

But  the  School  Board  never  challenged  it. 

All  school  tax  Increases  in  Michigan  have 
to  be  passed  In  referendum  elections.  De- 
troit's School  Board  did  not  want  to  antago- 
nize Catholic  voters. 

Private  litigants  filed  a  suit  two  years  ago, 
but  It  has  not  come  to  a  resolution. 

But  the  new  Federal  aid  is  giving  a  na- 
tional breadth  to  the  church-state  Issues 
arising  locally  over  schools. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucatlon 
Act  Is  currently  putting  $1.6  billion  a  year 
Into  the  country's  school  systems. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when  the  Act 
was  passed,  the  separation  of  church  and 
itstc  was  being  debated  in  principle.  Now 
judges,  politicians  and  school  administra- 
tions are  beginning  to  see  what  that  $1.6 
billion  is  doing  in  actual  practice. 

EXHtBrr2 
IProm  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post,  Apr.  7, 
1967] 
Weighing  the  Law 

Prom  the  moment  it  was  Introduced  at 
President  Johnson's  behest,  there  was  vehe- 
ment disagreement  and  debate  regarding  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  dis- 
agreement was  not  resolved  by  the  debate 
over  the  bill  in  Congress;  many  members,  it 
1»  fair  to  say,  voted  to  enact  the  bill  into 
law,  despite  uncertainty  as  to  whether  appli- 
cation of  some  of  Its  clauses  would  be  con- 
•Ututlonally  valid,  because  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  need  for  Federal  aid  to 
education  and  because  they  believed  that  the 
constitutional  questions  would.  In  time,  be 
settled  by  the  courts. 

But  there  is  a  serious  Impediment  to 
Judicial  determination  of  these  questions.  In 
1923,  in  a  case  known  as  Frothingham  v. 
Hellon.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  an 
ordinary  taxpayer  seeking  to  prevent  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
w  maternal  benefits  had  no  standing  to  sue 
"•cause  "the  effect  upon  future  taxpayers  is 
•0  remote  that  no  basis  Is  afforded  for  an  ap- 


peal to  the  preventive  powers  of  the  coxirt." 
Relying  on  this  rule,  a  Federal  District  Court 
the  other  day  dismissed  a  suit  challenging 
the  Education  Act,  brought  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
by  Protestants  and  Other  Americana  United 
for  Separation  of  Church  and  State. 

But  POU  did  not  come  to  court  as  a  mere 
taxpayer.  It  came  as  a  plaintiff  asserting  a 
deprivation  of  religious  liberty  and  of  the 
right  to  be  free  of  any  "establishment  of  reli- 
gion." In  Dayton,  it  asserted.  Federal  funds 
were  used  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  put  books 
into  a  parochial  school  library  where  they 
were  made  available  to  children  attending 
that  school;  the  effect  of  this,  POU  con- 
tended, was  to  give  Federal  aid  to  religion 
In  contravention  of  the  First  Amendment. 
Had  the  books  been  loaned  direcUy  by  some 
public  authority  to  children  who  attended 
the  parochial  school,  or  made  available  to 
them  through  a  public  school  or  a  public 
library,  no  question  of  constitutionality 
would  have  arisen. 

The  question  of  standing  to  sue  la  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  one.  Whether  the  District 
Court  In  Ohio  was  right  In  dismissing  the 
POU  suit  will  have  to  be  determined  by  a 
Court  of  Appeals  and  perhaps  ultimately 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Senator  Sam  Ervln 
reintroduced  last  January  his  bill  designed 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  power  of 
taxpayers,  citizens  and  Institutions  to  ob- 
tain judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  Federal 
grants  and  loans  under  the  First  Amendment 
provisions  relating  to  religion.  In  reporting 
this  bill  favorably  last  year,  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  concluded  that  the  Forth- 
ingham  decision  of  1923  was  not  based  on 
constitutional  grounds  but  was  rather  an  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  restraint  and  could  there- 
fore be  changed  by  legislation. 

If  this  is  so,  the  Ervln  bill  would  be  moet 
useful.  For  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
Federal  courts  would  not  be  indifferent  to  a 
direct  congressional  request  that  they  decide 
a  clouded  constitutional  issue.  It  seems  to 
MB,  moreover,  that  there  Is  much  merit  to  the 
POU  argument  that  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
taxpayer's  suit  is  Involved  in  a  challenge  to 
specific  ways  of  administering  Federal  aid 
to  education.  Commenting  a  year  or  more 
ago  on  the  Ervln  bill.  Prof.  Paul  Freund  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  said  that  litigation 
under  It  would  be  brought  "to  vindicate 
rights  secured  by  the  First  Amendment,  a 
right  to  be  free  of  a  Federal  religious  estab- 
lishment, a  right  closely  allied  to  the  right 
of  free  exercise  of  religion  and  one  that  tradi- 
tionally took  the  form  of  freedom  from  en- 
forced contribution  to  support  religious  ac- 
tivities. In  this  view,  the  quantum  of  the 
flnancial  stake  is  not  central  to  the  right;  any 
such  use  of  a  citizen's  tax  payments  would 
constitute  the  heart  of  the  offense  to  his 
autonomy  in  the  religious  sphere." 

When  one  recognizes  that  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States  neces- 
sarily entails  diversity  of  application  and 
when  one  acknowledges  that  differing  opin- 
ions will  be  conscientiously  held  as  to  the 
constitutional  validity  of  these  applications, 
Judicial  review  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to 
get  an  authoritative  determination.  The 
controversy  can  best  be  concluded  by  the 
patient  judicial  process  of  inclusion  and 
exclusion. 

Exhibit  3 
Amendment  No.  483 
TITLE  vm— ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT    AND     FREE     EXERCISE 
CLAUSES   OF  THE   FIRST   AMENDMENT 
TO  THE  CONSTITUTION 
Sxc.  801.  The  approval  or  disapproval  of 
an  application  of  any  public  or  other  non- 
profit agency  or  Institution  for  a  loan  or 
grant  under — 

( 1 )  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963, 

(2)  tttle  vn  Of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act. 


(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1958, 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963, 

(5)  title  n  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874,  Eighty-first  Congress), 

(6)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965, 

(7)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

(8)  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964, 

shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Federal 
officer  issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  802.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution  which  is  or  may  be 
prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
making  a  loan  or  grant  luider  the  authority 
of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section 
801,  In  a  particular  year  to  another  such 
agency  or  Institution,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  such  loan  or  grant  serves 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
loans  or  grants  in  such  year  to  the  agency 
or  institution  which  Is  or  may  be  prejudiced, 
and  which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declEu^tory  judg- 
ment. Defendants  in  such  action  shall  be 
the  Federal  officer  and  the  agency  or  Insti- 
tution whoee  application  has  been  approved. 
Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  order 
of  the  Federal  officer  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  upon  whose  taxable  Income  there 
was  Imposed  an  income  tax  under  section  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for 
the  last  preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year 
and  who  has  paid  any  part  of  such  Income 
tax  and  who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made 
under  any  of  the  Act  enumerated  in  section 
801  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  provlsiona 
relating  to  religion  In  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  may  bring  a  civil  action 
In  the  nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  against  the  Federal  officer  making 
such  a  loan  or  grant.  No  additional  showing 
of  direct  or  Indirect  flnancial  or  other  In- 
jury, actual  or  prospective,  on  the  pkart  of 
the  plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  any  such  action.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  in  the  Federal  Register  with  respect 
to  such  loan  or  grant.  In  siiing  imder  this 
subsection,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  either  on 
behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  all  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any  of 
the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  801  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment against  the  Federal  officer  making  such 
a  loan  or  grant.  Such  an  action  may  be 
brought  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer 
In  the  Federal  Register  with  respect  to  such 
loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under  this  subsection, 
the  plaintiff  sues  not  only  for  himself  but 
also  \n  behalf  of  all  other  citizens  to  vindi- 
cate the  public  interest  in  the  observance  of 
provisions  of  the  first  amendment  relating 
to  religion. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  include  a  corporation. 

Sbc.  804.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  In- 
stitution or  agency  whose  appUcation  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acta  enumv- 
ated  In  Mction  801  bM  been  denied  by  the 
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Federal  officer  having  appropriate  authority 
oiQ  the  groiind  that  such  loan  or  grant  would 
be  InconslBtent  with  the  provisions  relating 
to  religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  may  bring  an  action  to  review 
the  final  decision  of  such  Federal  officer 
within  sixty  days  after  such  loan  or  grant 
has  been  denied. 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Any  action  under  this  title 
shall  be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction 
without  regard  U>  the  amount  in  controversy. 
In  the  event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  title 
challenging  the  constitutional  validity  of 
the  same  loifh  or  grant,  such  court  may  con- 
solidate such  civil  actions  for  the  purpoee 
of  trial  and  judgment.  Any  action  under  this 
title  pending  before  the  district  court  or 
court  of  appeals  for  hearing,  determination, 
or  review  shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
shall  be  expedited  in  every  practicable  man- 
ner. All  process,  including  subpenas.  Issued 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  any  such  district  may  be  served  in  any 
other  district.  In  any  action  under  this  title 
the  court  shall  have  authority  tq  determine 
all  matters  of  fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a 
decision  of  the  case.  No  costs  shall  be  as- 
sessed against  the  United  States  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title.  In  all  litigation 
under  this  title,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be 
represented  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  Judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  In  sec- 
tions 1252.  1253,  1254,  and  1291  of  title  28  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec. 806.  (a)  An  Interlocutory  Injunction 
enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan, 
or  any  pwrtlon  thereof,  made  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  is  claimed  to  be  Invalid  In  an 
action  under  this  title  may  be  granted  by  the 
court  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

(b)  When  and  if  any  judgment  becomes 
final  that  declares  invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  title,  th6  agency 
or  institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by 
the  Federal  officer  pursuant  to  such  order 
shall  refund  the  unexpended  portion  of  the 
same,  and  if  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant 
to  such  order  It  shall  be  refunded  with  ac- 
crued interest  at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for 
credit  to  the  appropriation  from  which  It 
was  paid.  The  Federal  officer  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion permit  deferment  for  a  reasonable 
time  of  repayment  of  the  grant  or  loan  In- 
cluding intereet  thereon. 

S«c.  807.  If  any  provisions  of  any  Act  re- 
ferred to  in  section  801,  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  InvaUd  under  this  title, 
the  remainder  of  such  Act,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

ExHiBrr  4 
ExciRPTs  Fkom   Senatk   Report  No.  85 

PtTRPOSE  or  8.  3 

The  purpose  of  S.  3  is  to  provide  effective 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  free  exercise  clause;  of  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  bill  achieves  this  ambi- 
tion by  affording  the  judicial  machinery 
necessary  for  instituting  an  equitable  ac- 
tion for  declaratory  judgment  to  obtain  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
grants  or  loans  made  under  certain  enu- 
merated acts  of  Congress. 

It  Is  envisaged  that  the  classes  of  plaintiffs 
participating  in  litigation  under  this  act 
shall  Include  the  following:  (1)  Individual 
and  corporate  Federal  taxpayers,  or  groups 
thereof:  (2)  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
Institution  or  agency  which  has  made  appli- 
cation for  a  Federal  grant  or  loan;  and  (3) 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 


It  Is  Intended  that  the  classes  of  plaintiffs 
Identified  in  sections  2,  3,  and  4,  be  given 
the  requisite  "standing  to  sue"  in  litigation 
which  qualifies  as  a  "case  or  controversy" 
within  the  meaning  of  article  ni  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
this  bill  In  no  way  defines  a  case  or  contro- 
versy but  merely  grants  standing  to  the 
parties  Involved  In  any  case  or  controversy 
which  may  arise  under  the  establishment 
and  free  exercise  clauses  of  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Since  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment  relating  to  religion  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  decision  In  the  actions  to  be 
brought  under  the  bill,  a  case  or  contro- 
versy within  the  meaning  of  article  III  nec- 
essarily exists. 

The  acts  enumerated  in  section  1  are  not 
intended  to  be  inclusive  although  review  Is 
expressly  limited  to  those  acts.  Instead,  they 
are  representative  of  legislation  which  af- 
fords substantial  and  direct  financial  aid  to 
denominationally  controlled  and  denomina- 
tionally "related"  institutions.  Such  aid.  It 
has  been  asserted,  is  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  bill  is  not  intended  to  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  nor  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  of  the  enumerated  acts. 
It  is  designed,  however,  to  remove  any  of 
the  existing  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  tax- 
payers, citizens,  and  institutions  to  obtain 
judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  Federal 
grants  or  loans  under  the  provisions  relating 
to  religion  In  the  first  amendment. 

LEGISLATIVE    HISTORY 

During  the  course  of  the  88th  Congress, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
received  numerous  requests  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  exi>enditure  of  Federal  funds  to 
aid  sectarian  institutions.  It  began  prelim- 
inary research  in  this  area  of  constitutional 
law  at  that  time.  As  the  subcommittee  con- 
tinued its  background  study,  there  was  in- 
creased interest  and  concern  by  taxpayers 
and  nonprofit  organizations  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  both  of  which  authorize 
extensive  allocations  of  Federal  funds  to  non- 
secular  schools. 

When  the  Senate  deliberated  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Senators 
Ervln  and  Coop>er  offered  an  amendment  to 
provide  for  judicial  review  to  determine 
whether  disbursement  under  that  act  would 
be  consistent  with  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  Discussion  on  this  amend- 
ment elicited  concern,  expressed  by  Senator 
Morse  and  others,  that  such  an  amendment 
might  jeopardize  the  passage  of  the  Educa- 
tion Act.  A  similar  amendment,  which  Sena- 
tors EIrvin  and  Cooper  proposed  to  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  1963.  although  later  deleted  in  con- 
ference. The  more  recent  amendment,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass  the  Senate  in  1965.  At 
that  time.  Senator  Morse  showed  his  willing- 
ness to  support  an  independent  judicial  re- 
view bill  and  subsequently  Introduced  S. 
2097.  In  Introducing  S.  2097,  Senator  Morse 
said  that  he,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States,  drafted  the  measure.  Sen- 
ator Morse  pointed  out  that  the  bill,  drafted 
in  1961.  was  reworked  In  1963.  On  April  8, 
1966,  Co  AGRESSION  Ai,  Record,  volume  111,  part 
6,  page  7595.  he  also  said: 

"I  took  the  same  position  then  which  I 
take  tonight,  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
judicial  review  provision  in  our  law,  we  should 
have  it  as  a  separate  and  independent  bill. 
It  should  cover  not  only  education  legis- 
lation, but  also  all  other  Federal  programs 
involving  Federal  grants  and  loans.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  the  bill  would  meet  all  the  con- 
stitutional tests.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  bill, 
if  enacted  into  law,  would  bring  the  first 
amendment  under  a  review  by  the  VS.  Su- 


preme Court.  It  would  end  up  by  giving  m 
as  we  lawyers  say,  'a  decision  on  the  nose.' " 

In  a  memorandum  originally  submitted  in 
1961  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  Senator  Morse  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
endorsed  again  In  1965,  the  Department 
stated,  with  regard  to  judicial  review  of  Fed- 
eral  aid  to  sectarian  institutions: 

"If  Congress  wishes  to  make  possible  s 
constitutional  test  of  Federal  aid  to  sectarian 
schools,  it  might  authorize  judicial  review 
in  the  context  of  an  actual  case  or  contro- 
versy between  the  Federal  Government  and 
an  institution  seeking  some  form  of  assist- 
ance •  •  ".In  the  absence  of  some  statutory 
provisions,  there  appears  to  be  no  realistic 
likelihood  that  Federal  legislation  raising  the 
constitutional  Issues  discussed  in  this  memo- 
randum will  be  resolved  by  judicial  deci- 
sion." » 

On  July  29.  1966,  the  Senate  approved 
S.  2097  as  amended  by  the  committee.  It 
was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  August  1  but  no  action  was 
taken  on  the  bill  before  Congress  adjourned. 
S.  3,  identical  to  that  which  passed  in  19M, 
was  Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary  11  by  Senator  Ervln  and  other  Senators. 
Because  extensive  hearings  were  conducted 
on  S.  2097  In  1966,  no  further  hearings  were 
had  on  S.  3. 

need  for  legislation  to  enforce  the  nisT 

AMENDMENT   TO    THE    CONSnTUTlGN 

The  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state  as  emanating  from  the  proscriptions  of 
the  first  amendment  is  not  under  examina- 
tion in  this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  In 
reaching  the  approximately  50  decisions 
handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  relating 
to  the  establishment  and  free  exercise  clauses 
of  the  first  amendment,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  five  or  six  most  recent  and  sig- 
nificant cases,  the  Court  has  agreed  to  this 
conclusion:  neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  may  pass  laws  nor  levy  taxes 
which  support  Teli0ous  activities  either  iM- 
rectly  or  indirectly.  [Emphasis  added.) 

The  reason  this  legislation  was  introduced 
was  well  stated  by  Prof.  Louis  L.  Jaffe,  Byrne 
professor  of  administrative  law.  Harvard  Law 
School: 

"•  •  •  many  of  the  States,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Federal  Government,  are  or  soon 
will  be  undertaking  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion which  allegedly  violate  constitutional 
prohibitions  against  aid  to  religious  estab- 
lishments. The  law  appears  to  be  that  a  tax- 
payer suit  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
such  expenditures  by  State  and  locality  can 
be  brought  in  some  jurisdictions  and  not  in 
others,  and — somewhat  of  a  crowning  para- 
dox— that  the  constitutionality  of  State  and 
local  expenditures  can  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  but  not  the  constitutionality 
of  Federal  expenditure." ' 

Senator  Ervln,  In  his  opening  statement, 
noted  that: 

"Many  Americans  share  the  conviction  that 
the  making  of  grants  and  loans  of  tax-raised 
moneys  to  religious  institutions  violates  th« 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Unfor- 
tunately, there  is  grave  doubt  whether  these 
Americans  can  obtain  a  judicial  determina- 
tion of  this  question.  The  doubt  exists  be- 
cause of  the  decision  of  an  old  case.  Froth- 
ingham  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S.  447  (1923)  •  *  '• 
The  point  in  this  case  most  relevant  to  our 
inquiry  is  that  portion  of  the  decision  which 
involves  the  claim  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Frothing- 
ham,  an  individual  plaintiff.  She  sued  to  en- 
join the  execution  of  an  appropriation  of 
Federal  funds  for  grants  to  the  States  for 
maternal  benefits.  The  Court  held  that  under 
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«  "ConstltutlonaUty  of  Federal  Aid  to  Wo- 
catlon  in  Its  Various  Aspects,"  S.  Doc.  No.  ». 
87th  Cong.  First  sess.,  p.  27. 

•Jaffe,  Louis  L.,  "Judicial  Control  of  Ad- 
ministrative Action."  pp.  459-460  (1966). 


existing  laws,  applicable  to  a  plaintiff  seeking 
equitable  relief  in  the  form  of  an  injunction 
ibe  failed  to  make  a  case  in  her  complaint. 

"In  the  only  portion  of  the  opinion  which 
)s  not  obiter  dicta,  the  Court  said,  at  page 
487,  that  a  taxpayer's  Interest  in  the  moneys 
of  the  Treasury  'Is  shared  with  millions  of 
others;  is  comparatively  minute  and  Indeter- 
minable; the  effect  upon  future  taxation 
•  •  •  is  so  remote  •  •  •  that  no  basis  is 
afforded  for  an  appeal  to  the  preventive 
powers  of  the  Court.'  "  ' 

The  question  was  posed  by  Prof.  Paul  A. 
Freund  of  Harvard  Law  School,  In  a  state- 
ment submitted  to  the  subcommittee,  "[I]8 
the  defect  in  a  Federal  taxpayer's  suit,  under 
the  Frothingham  rule,  one  of  lack  of  stand- 
ing In  the  lesser  sense,  or  is  it  so  fundamental 
that  article  III  prevents  any  change  in  the 
prevailing  Federal  rule?"  ♦  A  major  purpose 
of  the  recent  hearings  conducted  on  S.  2097 
was  to  answer  that  question;  for  if  it  were 
determined  that  the  Frothingham  decision 
was  grounded  on  constitutional  considera- 
tions, this  legislation  would  be  legally  Im- 
permissible. Testimony  at  the  hearings  and 
the  statements  submitted  to  the  subcommit- 
tee point  out  that  the  Frothingham  decision 
was  founded  on  grounds  other  than  purely 
constitutional  ones.  Indeed,  Professor  Freund 
answered  his  own  question. 

"The  defect  in  Federal  taxpayers'  suits  does 
not  rise  to  the  level  of  an  article  m  Infringe- 
ment •  •  •  the  present  situation  is  not 
beyond  repair  through  provision  by  Congress 
(or  a  straightforward  Federal  taxpayer's 
suit  •  •  •."» 

Accordingly,  Mr.  William  J.  Butler  of  the 
New  York  Bar  and  counsel  for  the  petitioner 
inlngelv.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962).  stated: 

"Of  all  the  interpretations  of  Frothingham 
T.  Jlfe2Ion  that  have  been  offered,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  only  one  that  is  still 
viable  is  that  the  Constitution  itself  does 
not  authorize  a  taxpayer  suit  to  review  the 
constitutionality  of  Federal  expenditures. 
However,  I  suggest  that  it  Is  certain  that 
Congress  has  the  right,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, to  grant  a  remedy  for  violations  of 
the  first  amendment  •  •  •."* 

Addressing  himself  to  the  question  of 
whether  citizens  should  be  allowed  to  sue 
to  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  Federal 
expenditures  under  the  first  amendment. 
Prof.  Leo  Pfeffer  said.  "I  think  the  initial 
question  should  be  'why  not?'  The  burden 
of  proof.  It  seems  to  me,  would  be  upon  those 
who  assert  that  there  should  be  no  such 
right."'  Professor  Pfeffer  went  further.  In 
reference  to  the  Frothingham  case,  he  said: 

"It  was  decided  in  1923  at  the  time  when 
judicial  attacks  upon  social  welfare  legisla- 
tion, child  labor  laws,  maximum  hour  laws, 
inlnlmum  wage  laws,  and  so  on,  were  fre- 
quent. The  Court,  while  it  invalidated  a  num- 
ber of  these  laws,  sought  to  exercise  some 
degree  of  judicial  restraint.  And  one  of  the 
means  it  applied  for  the  exercise  of  this 
Judicial  restraint  was  to  assert  that  a  tax- 
payer, suing  to  Invalidate  such  a  law,  must 
show  that  he  has  suffered  some  special  dam- 
age or  injury  not  shared  by  the  common 
public  or  by  all  taxpayers.  This  was  a  de- 
cision based  upon  judicial  discretion,  upon 
the  Court's  interpretation  of  judicial  poUcy. 
It  was  not  based  upon  any  constitutional 
limitation  on  the  Court's  power  to 
act  •  •  • ."  • 

It  has  been  suggested  by  various  consti- 
tutional authorities,  particularly  Professor 
Jaffe  and  Kenneth  Culp  Davis,  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  even  now  hear  a  taxpay- 
er's suit  challenging   a   Federal   appropria- 

'  Hearings,  1966. 

'Id. 

'  Freund,  hearings,  1966. 

•  Hearings,  1966. 

'Id. 

•Id. 
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tion  which,  in  the  words  of  the  Frothingham 
case.  Is  a  "matter  which  admits  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  judicial  power."  And,  In  his 
statement  submitted  to  the  subcommittee. 
Professor  Jaffe  added,  "But  we  know  from 
Everson  •  that  the  questions  which  would  be 
adjudicated  under  the  proposed  statute,  are 
matters  which  admit  of  the  exercise  of  the 
judicial  power." "  In  such  cases,  the  Coxirt 
may  still  refuse  to  take  jurisdiction  of  such 
a  suit  not  for  constitutional  reasons  but 
on  grounds  of  public  poUcy.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  subconunittee,  I>rofessor  Jaffe 
stated,  however,  that  if  "Congress  mandates 
jurisdiction  the  Court  may  well  be  prepared 
to  accept  the  congregational  action  as  a  de- 
finitive expression  of  a  policy  favoring  the 
assumption  of  jurisdiction."  " 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  con- 
stitutionality of  none  of  the  acts  enumerated 
In  section  1  has  been  ascertained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Further- 
more, Prof.  Leo  Pfeffer  pointed  out  In  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  that  ju- 
dicial review  is  available  for  every  aspect  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  except  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment.  He  stated. 
"•  •  •  ironically,  even  though  the  first 
amendment  says  'Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  the  establishment  of  religion,'  and 
does  not  say  'no  State  shall  make  a  law  re- 
specting the  establishment,  the  Court  ac- 
cepted jurisdiction  of  a  suit  against  a  State 
law  alleged  to  violate  that  provision  of  the 
first  amendment."  " 

In  reference  to  the  desirability  of  filling 
the  procedural  gap  between  the  first  amend- 
ment's guarantees  regarding  the  freedom  of 
religion  and  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom. 
Professor  Pfeffer  noted  that — 

"•  •  •  James  Madison,  when  defending 
the  Bill  of  Rights  specifically  stated  that  he 
expected  that  the  courts  would  make  them- 
selves the  special  guardian  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  in  fact  they  have  done.  They 
have  done  it  except  for  this  technical  ob- 
stacle in  establishment  cases  involving  Fed- 
eral expenditures.  •  •  •  and  James  Madi- 
son •  •  •  did  have  that  foresight  and  that 
intelligence  to  realize  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
without  judicial  enforcement  would  be  what 
he  called  a  parchment  barrier."" 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  clauses  of 
the  first  amendment  has  remained  fairly 
constant  throughout  its  existence.  This  is 
apparent,  at  least,  from  an  observation  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  smd  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  Court's  repeated  references  to 
history  as  they  are  called  upon  to  interpret 
and  apply  the  first  amendment.  In  spite  of 
the  precautionary  adhered  to  by  the  Court, 
that  no  act  of  legislation  will  be  de- 
clared void  unless  the  act  is  unconstitutional 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  recently,  pre- 
sumptions of  invalidity  have  appteared  to 
prevail  against  statutes  alleged  to  Interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  religion.  This  freedom 
has  been  said  to  occupy  a  preferred  position 
In  the  Constitution.'* 

In  this  regard.  Professor  Pfeffer  explained: 

"•  •  •  Of  all  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  none  is  more  important,  according  to 
the  thinking  and  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  than  the  first  amendment.  It 
was  no  accident  that  the  Bill  of  Rights 
started  with  the  first  amendment,  nor  that 
the  first  amendment  started  with  the  words 
'Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion."  This,  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  pointed  out  recently,  was  put 
first  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  it  was  first 


•  Everson  v.  Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1 
(1947). 
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In    the    minds    of    the    Constitutional    Fa- 
thers." " 

There  have  been  times  In  the  history  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  that  certain  Issues  broug^it 
before  It  were  of  a  political  nature  and 
that  it  would  not  enter  this  "political  thick- 
et." The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  through  Its  representative 
spokesman,  suggested  that  since  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  have  decided  that 
the  legislation  to  be  subjected  to  review  by 
this  bill  is  constitutional,  there  was  no  need 
nor  desirability  of  having  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  lend  Its  approval  or  dis- 
approval to  the  question.  The  subcommittee 
submits,  however,  that  the  case  of  Marbury 
v.  Afodtson,  1  Cr.  137  (1803),  is  stUl  good 
law  and  applicable  to  the  problMi  now  con- 
fronting the  Congress.  In  S.  3  Cbngress  has 
not  abdicated  its  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining the  constitutionality  of  its  actions 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  To  the  contrary,  it 
carefully  deliberated  upon  the  constitutional 
issues  posed  by  the  acts  enumerated  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  bill.  But,  "the  controversy  over 
them  is  not  stilled.""  As  Professor  Freund 
submitted : 

"The  authority  of  government  to  aid  reli- 
gious groups  is  an  area  of  dispute  that  does 
not  lend  itself  to  political  settlement.  In 
fact,  it  was  precisely  to  keep  religious  dif- 
ferences out  of  the  arena  of  politics  that 
the  first  amendment  was  adopted." 

One  of  the  Initial  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation. Senator  Wayne  Morse,  declared  In 
his  testimony  before  the  subcommittee:  "I 
think  we  will  greatly  strengthen  oiir  whole 
system  of  three  coordinate  and  coequal 
branches  of  government  If  we  provide  in  a 
broad  bill  a  Jurisdictional  basis  for  judicial 
review."  i*  The  bill  recognizes  that  the  final 
power  to  adjudicate  controversies  arising  un- 
der the  Constitution  rests  in  the  courts 
rather  than  the  Congress. 

The  case  of  Horace  Mann  League  v.  Board 
of  Public  Works.  242  Md.  645,  220  A.  51 
(1966);  certiorari  denied,  appeal  denied,  385 
U.S.  97  (1966),  had  been  cited  by  opponents 
of  judicial  review  as  potentially  productive 
of  judicial  guidelines  in  this  area  of  consti- 
tutional law.  On  November  14,  1966,  how- 
ever, thfe  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review 
the  Maryland  court  of  appeals  decision  de- 
claring three  construction  grants  to  three 
church-controlled  colleges  unconFtitutional 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. Commenting  on  the  case  when  S. 
3  WEis  introduced,  Seimtor  Ervln  said: 

•"These  same  three  colleges  which  cannot 
constitutionally  receive  funds  from  the  State 
of  Maryland  have  each  been  recipients  of 
Federal  grants  during  the  last  2  years.  The 
effect,  then,  is  that  while  the  establishment 
clause  was  originally  Intended  to  apply  only 
to  Congress,  today  it  is  only  enforced  against 
State  legislatures.  On  religion  and  the  first 
amendment,  the  law  of  the  land  is  less  ma- 
jestic than  ironic." 

Several  cases  are  now  pending  which  chal- 
lenge the  constitutlonaUty  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  The 
pendency  of  these  cases  may  be  cited  by  op- 
ponents of  judicial  review  as  a  substitute  for 
legislation.  The  committee  feels,  however, 
that  if  the  question  of  standing  is  raised  by 
the  defendants  in  these  cases,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  successful  under  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  Moreover,  the  failure  of  the 
Maryland  case  to  produce  new  insight  in  our 
understanding  of  the  first  amendment  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  now  indicates 
that  It  would  welcome  court  rulings  on  the 
constitutionality  of  Its  programs.  Commls- 
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sloner  Howe  has  stated  that  wlthoxit  such     training  centers  of  the  allied  health  profes-  construction  of  nubile  ann  nn„„* 
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not.  according  to  Department  officials,   ac-  (Public  Law  85-864,  as  amended)  The  total  appropriation  for  this  act  lor 

curately  definable.  In  some  cases   the  acts  This  act.  as  currently  in  effect  authorizes  ^'^^^  ^^'  ^^^''  *'  •113,600.000. 

have  not  been  In  operation  long  enough  to  the  following  programs:                 '  Title  II  of  the  act  of  September  30    j«m 

make  a  determination  but  the  legislative  his-  I.  Federal    contributions    to    public    and  (Public  Law  874,  81st  Cong  ) 

tonr  portends  broad  utilization  of  such  In-  private  Institutions  of  higher  education  for  Title   n   of   Public   874    w^   wiL^ 

prc^rlr  '"   '''"*   °'"  "^"'^   "^"'^^''^^  rf  •^"^'"^^•-^  '"ndf  for  maKlng  low-  Utt^Tof  the°Eleme^nUry'l*nd"^con^S1c.u'! 

programs.  Interest  loans  to  students.  Fiscal  year  1967  cation  Act  of  1965  and  Is  treated  undZr  «^« 

Higher    Education    Facilities    Act    of    1963  appropriation:  $192  million.  act  below.                                                uer  mat 

(Public  Law  88-204,  as  amended)  2.  Federal  matching  grants  to  State  edu-  r7,»,«-*„„,  „_w  c    ™.^ 

The  Higher  Education  Faculties  Act  of  1963  ^^1]°^  T°."v!"'  '"'  '^'  acquisition  of  labo-  ^'''^jT657pubHc  LaT^B-W  as'^me^^''  '' 

authorizes  the  following  programs:  f***"^'  ^^^  °^^^'^  sP«c»al  equipment  and  for  '""^^  ^^"""'^  ^"^  »»  ^0.  "«  <imended) 

Title  /.—Federal  matchlne  Krants  for  con-  l^iprovements  In  State  services  necessary  for  ^  T     ,   .^T.*"'*''^  ^^^  Secondary  EducaUon 

•truction  of  undergraduate  ai»demlc  facll-  strengthening  Instruction  in  science,  mathe-  **=*  °'   '^«5  authorizes  the  following  pro- 

Itles  at  public  2-year  Institutions  of  higher  f"*"'^:   ^}^P-  *=*^'<=^'  geography,  econom-  ^'t.^^     ,     -^      ,            .      ,.. 

education  and  at  public  and  private  4-year  *'*•  '"•lu^trtal  arts,  modern  foreign  language.  "  L /."T  ,       ,      grants    (through   fiscal 

Institutions  of  higher  education  English,  and  reading  m  public  elementary  year  1968]  to  local  educational  agencies  serv- 

Title  //.—Federal   matching  'construction  ^^^^  secondary  schools :  Federal  loans  to  non-  ;°K   areas   with   concentrations   of  children 

grants  to  public  and  private  institutions  of  ^^°^^    private    elementary    and    secondary  "om  low-income  families.  Agencies  may  um 

higher  education  and  cooperative  (traduate  ^^"^^  ^°'  same  purposes.  Fiscal  year  1967  H'^P      ^°1  ^^^        *  ^'^'^  '^^^^  °^  program 

center  boards  for  the  Improvement  of  exist-  aPfoprlatlon :  $88,200,000.  ?l*/^°M  ^  ™^**VHf.,"'"'*''*^  ""^""^  °^  **"■ 

tag  graduate  schools  and  cooperative  grad-  ^-  Graduate  fellowships  for  persons  Inter-  catlonally  deprived  children, 

uate  centers  and  for  assistance  In  the  estab-  ******  "^  college  teaching.  Fiscal  year  1967  ^  \°^^\  agency  may  qualify  for  grants  on  be- 

lUhment    of    new    graduate     schooU    and  appropriation:  $81,957,000.  l^^li   °^-    d)    children   from   families  with 

cooperative  graduate  centers.  *•  federal  matching  grants  to  State  edu-  t°i*!i^  l^*^""?*  °'  '***  **^"°  low-Income  factor 

Title  ///.-Loans  to  public  and  private  In-  «=*"o'^»l  agencies  to  assist  them  In  carrying  j^ <K)0   Af^al   year    1967;    $3,000  fiscal  year 

stltutlons  of  hleher  education  for  the  con  °"*    programs    of     testing,    guidance,    and  ^^^^I'.  <2)    children  from  families  within- 

structlon  of  acfdemic  f^llltL     fl?  a   re  '=°"'««"°K  ^^  the  public  schools.    (Private  fJ?^'"  «<=«««  ^^  low-Income  factor  due  to 

suit  of  amLdmente  to  PubirLi^88-2M  ^^°°'«  ^^^  *'«°  participate  In  the  testing  ^FDC  payments:   and   (3)   chUdren  In  locsl 

conuined  li  labile  Law  sHMpIrtlcina  P"-*^^"^-    «»ther    under    the    State    plan    or  J^t'tutlons  for  neglected  or  delinquent  chU- 

tlonsalw  Act  ^  1966.  co^sS^Uonlo^ns^;  ""Tr  '^""i"^   arrangement  with   the  Com-  **TddmoL,?^'';rr "' h  * ''^^"S'*"^'^- 

to  be  made  from  a  separate  revolving  loYn  "^sioner  of  Education.]  Fiscal  year  1967  ap-  ^^'t    "  °     "'^^    ^*"*    educational   agencies 

fund  created  In  the  TreMurVl  proprlatlon:    $24,500,000.  ™»y  '«=e*ve   grants  for  use  in  educational 

J:      ,             treasury. I  Federal  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  Programs  for  migratory  children  of  migratory 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriations  and  private  Institutions  of  higher  education  ^"^  laborers  and  for  handicapped  chUdren 

Title  I $453,000,000  ^or  the  operation  by  them  of  guidance  and  and  children  In  Institutions  for  the  neglected 

Title  11 60,000.000  counseling  Institutes.   Fiscal   year   1967  ap-  and  delinquent.  Finally,  grants  may  be  made 

Title  m 200.  000.  000  proprlatlon:    $7,250,000.  ***  *h^  Department  of  the  Interior  for  use  In 

State   administrative   expenses  5.  Federal  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub-  schooU  for  Indian  children  (fiscal  year  19«7 

and  technical  services 9.  744.000  He  and  private  institutions  of  higher  educa-  °"'yl- 

TV*;-  xTTt  ^4  ♦!.-  D..VI.I-  wy.  1^1.    „     ^       .  ^  ^OH  for  the  operation  by  them  of  modern  Pupils  In  private  elementary  and  second- 

Title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  foreign  language  and  area  stales  feftl^  ^  '^^'^^  *'«  «"8»ble  to  participate  to  cer- 

The  provtelons  of  this  title  authorize  Fed-  FeUowshlps  for  Individuals  eneaKed  In  ad-  *****  *'*'*  ^  programs  administered  by  loctl 

eral  assistance  to  health  research  and  teach-  vanced    training    In    modem    forelen    Ian  educational  agencies. 

tag  faculties  and  to  various  health  profes-  guages   and   area  studies    Fiscal   year   1967  ^"'^   //.—Federal   grants    [through  fiscal 

•lonal  personnel.  appropriation:  $15,800,000.  y*"  ^^"^^I  ^  State  educational  agencies  for 

Part  A  provides  for  matching  grants-in-aid  6.  Federal  grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub-  *^*  acquisition  of  school  library  resources, 

to  public  and  nonprofit  Institutions  for  the  He  or  nonprofit  private  agencies    organlza-  textbooks,  and  other  tastructlonal  material* 

construction  of  faculties  for  research  In  the  tlons.   or  Individuals   for  research  and   ex-  ^°^  ""  °^  *^*  pupils  and  teachers  in  public 

health  sciences.  Admtalstratlon  of  this  part  perlmentatlon  projects  in  the  more  effective  ^'I'l  Pn^'ate  elementary  and  secondary  schoeai 

Is  aided  by  the  creaUon  of  the  National  Ad-  use  of  educational  media    and  for  dlsseml-  ^  ****  ^****- 

vlsory  CouncU  on  Health  Research  Facilities,  nation  of  the  results  of  such  projects  Fiscal  Grante  to  Department  of  the  Interior  lor 

The    appropriation    for    fiscal    year    1967    is  year  1967  appropriation-  $4  400  000  acquisition  of  library  resources,  texts.  »nd 

•50,000,000.  7.  Federal  matching  grants  to  State  edu-  ®tl»er  materials  for  Indian  schools  [fiscal  yeM 

Part  B  provides  for  grants  for  the  construe-  catlonal   agencies   for   the   Improvement   of  1^67  only], 

tion  of  teaching  facilities  for  medical,  dental.  State   statistical   services.   Fiscal    year    1967  Orante  to  Department  of  Defense  for  »c- 

and  other  related  personnel.  For  this  pm-pose  appropriation:  $2,250,000  qulsltion    of    library    resources,    texts,  and 

$135  million  has  been  appropriated  for  fiscal  8.  Federal    grants    to    or    contracts   with  ******'^  materials  for   DOD  overseas  depend- 

year  1967.  pubUc    and    private    InstltuOons   of   higher  *°^.,f  •*??'"  '^^^  ^^"  ^^^"^  °^^^^- 

Part  C  authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  education  for  the  operation  by  them  of  ad-  ruJc///.— Federal  grante   [through  flscil 

student  loan  fund  to  assUt  schools  In  pro-  'anced  training  Institutes  for  teachers  of  his-  y®**"  l^""!  to  local  educational  agencies  for 

vidlng  loans  to  students  of  medicine,  den-  tory,  geography,  economics,  civics  tadustrtal  ^ta°"»li™fnt    and     operation    of    supple- 

tlstry.  osteopathy,  optometry,  and  vetertaary  arts,  modern  foreign  languages   readinn   in-  ^*°.   '^  educational  centers  and  services  for 

medicine.  The  fliscal  year  1967  appropriation  tematlonal  affairs,  or  English;  for  teachers  of  ,     teachers  and  pupils  of  public  and  prlvttt 

Is  $25,325,000.  disadvantaged  youth;  and  for  school  librarv  "epe'^tary  and  secondary  schools. 

Part  D  Is  discussed  In  another  section  of  Personnel  and  educational  media  specialUts  ^t^'^^^^^^I!^}^^''  °°ll'  V  f^**S 
this  outline,  under  the  Mental  Retardation  P'«»l  year  1967  appropriation:  $30  million.  ,^L  .n^"^?,'*  Secretary  of  the  Interlorfflr 
Facilities  and  Community  Mental  Health  Act  '''*««Z  year  1967  appropriations. -*^e:367..  TJj^J^T^l^fJ^i^}  t"J?***  \^TZ 
of  1963.  000  ta  the  aggregate.  '  aependents  schools  and  Indian  schools,  re- 
Part  E  authorize  a  program  of  Improve-  llental  Retardation  Facilitieg  and  Commu-  '^lS7te^/V -Amends  Coonerative  Resesrch 
Sfnti,Sf°^ti?  ^"^  schools  Of  medicine,  nity  Mental  Health  Centers  Constructt^  Ac'tfd^cuMed  bS^^  Cooperative  ResesrcJi 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  and  podl-  Act  of  1963  (Public  Lam  88-iRd\  tj*i  «  ^  1  .iL  .«mi 
atry  ta  improving  the  aiialltv  of  their  edwi.  ^"  .  .  A  88-164)  Title  V— Grants  through  fiscal  year  19WJ 
tl^al  lnsm,ctl^n.  Fo?^'^^^eS1r9SX  „"t^/  °L'^'^  ^*  authorizes  (1)  project  to  State  educational  agencies  for  use  to 
appropriation  is  $30  mUUon  ?!P*"  '"'  ^^^  construction  of  mental  retar-  broad  range  of  projects  designed  to 
Part  F  Drovldea  for  a  i>ohoi«r.>,ir,  r..«»,.^  dation  research  centers;  (2)  project  grants  strengthen  and  improve  their  educational 
for  s^dente  of  m^lcta^^^iihJ^^f  ^°'"  ""  construcUon  of  clinical  facUiUes  for  leadership  resources 

t^t^ov^r^X^  ^^"^o^^"^!^:  *^*  '??*'>**"y  '«**''»«»  *°  b*  associated  with  Arrangements  for  Interchange  of  per«>nnel 

aJlcnJtag   th^   i^ls^e^of   UD   ^^(vi  »   -^o^^f   oj,  university;    and    (3)    formula  between  State  educational  agencies  and  UA 

annuallv    The  ftrnfrorfrt-tfo^  f ^i^  «!S  ,*  "^  ^*°*"  '°'"  *^*  construction  of  pubUc  and  Office  of  Education. 

Port  G  authorizes  m-ant- t«  h- .mo,H-H  ♦«  prehenslve  services  to  the  mentaUy  retarded,  vember    3,    /96«].— Grants    (through   fl«*l 

fart  a  authorizes  grants  to  be  awarded  to  Title  II  authorizes  formula  grants  for  the  year  1968]  to  Stite  educational  a^ncl«  to 
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iKict  them  In  programs  for    the  Improve-  T<tZe  ///. — Grants  for  assisting  developing  provides  work  experience  and  tratalng  for 

Biezit  of  education  of  handicapped  chUdren  institutions  of  higher  education — public  and  disadvantaged  young  men  and  women  aged 

at   preschool,    elementary,    and    secondary  private — in  Improving  their  academic  quality  16  through  21.  This  tratatag  takes  place  ta 

levels.  Handicapped  children  enrolled  ta  f>ri-  by  entertag  tato  cooperative  arrangements  residential  rural  conservation  camps  and  ur- 

vate  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  with  other,  better  developed  Institutions  and  ban    training    centers.    The    Neighborhood 

eligible  to  participate  ta  programs  assisted  agencies.  Teaching  fellowships  for  qualified  Touth  Corps  was  also  established  to  provide 

under  this  title.  graduate  students  and  Junior  faculty  mem-  programs  which  will  give  employment  and 

Fiscal  year  1967  appropriations  bers  to  encourage  them  to  teach  ta  develop-  training  ta  their  own  communities  to  yoxing 

itA^nnnni  in  th»  a  iryv     t  1^8  institutions.  Fiscal  year  1967  approprla-  men  and  women  aged  15  through  21  who  live 

ll.84Z.4iw,uw     in  me  aggregaie—  tion:  $30  milUon.  at  home.  The  1966  amendments  authorized  a 

Tlf'  I- losooo'ooo  ''*''*  /v.— Part  A:   Grants  to  pubUc  and  new  special  Impact  program  to  employ  and 

I|~*  "■ 145  000  000  private  IHE  for  use  ta  making  educational  train  unemployed  and  low-tacome  residents 

3sti*   V 29  ono'nno  opportunity  awards  to  needy  students.  of  high-concentration  povertv  areas  ta  activl- 

TiUe   V ^^,^Jw.w^^  Contracts  with  SUte  and  local  educational  Ues  designed  to  improve  life  ta  their  neigh- 

lUp  to  $30,000,000  of  this  sum  to  be  avail-  agencies  and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri-  borhood:  $412.5  million  was  appropriated  for 

able  for  use  under  the  Adult  Basic  Education  vate  organizations  and  Institutions  fc*  Iden-  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,   1965;    1966  and 

Act  of  1966.  enacted  as  title  IV  of  Public  Law  tlfying  qualified  but   needy  youth  and  en-  1967  appropriations  were  not  earmarked  by 

8&-750.  Nov.  3.  1966.  couragtag  them  to  continue  their  educations,  title:  however.  1966  authorizations  were  $700 

Cooperattve  Research  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation:  $114,500,000.  million   and   1967  authorizations   were   $696 

53/    83d  Cong.,  as  amended)  Part  B:  Advances  to  assist  ta  establishing  milUon;  $211  million  for  the  Job  Corps,  $410 

The  Cooperative  Research  Act.  as  amended  °f  strengthentag  reserve  funds  of  State  Mid  million  for  tOie  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps. 

bT  PubUc    Law    89-10   and    bv   Public    Law  nonprofit  private  student  loan  programs.  In-  and  $75  mllUon  for  the  special  impact  pro- 

89-750.  authorizes  the  following  programs:  terim  program  of  Federal  Insurance  of  stu-  gram. 

1.  Granu  to  coUeges  and  universities!  other  «»«°t  l'«°»'  to  remain  In  effect  until  State  Title  11  authorize  general  community  ac- 
pubUc  and  nonprofit  private  agencies.  insU-  "^'^  nonprofit  private  Insurance  programs  tion  programs^  Both  pubUc  and  private  re- 
mtions  and  organizations;  and  to  tadivld-  ^^  accessible  to  all  students.  Federally  sub-  sources  are  to  be  mobUlzed  to  combat  poverty 
ualc  for  research  In  education  and  for  dis-  «l<llzed  interest  on  federaUy  insured  student  wlthta  the  community.  Grants  may  be  made 
semlnaung  Information  derived  therefrom  ^^"^  *****  '°*°^  insured  under  approved  State  to  meet  the  costs  of  developtag  programs  for 

2.  Contracts  or  Jotatly  financed  coopera-  f  "f,  nonprofit  private  programs.  Fiscal  year  technical  a^sslstance.  research  tratatag  and 
tive  arrangements  with  colleges  and  unlver-  1967  appropriation:  $46  mUlion.  demonstration,  and  for  special  programs 
iiUes;  othtr  public  and  no.nprofit  or  profit-  ,  ^^,  ^=  °'"^?  *°  P''^"^  and  private  CTS  aimed  at  the  chronically  unemployed  l»or. 
making  private  agencies,  uitltutlons  and  to  assist  them  ta  operattag  student  work-  The  1966  amendments  add  a  new  provision 
organlLuons:  and  with  tadivlduaU  for  pur-  ^^'^^  programs.  (Pt.  C  amended  and  ex-  for  grants  to  finance  adult  work  tratatag  and 
Doses  described  In  1  above  panded  the  college  work-study  program  employment  programs  for  poor  persons  ta- 
Tcrants  to  colleges  and  universities  and  ^^ll^'^JJ^y  rt^i***  "  P'^*  2^""^^^°°^"  volvedta  immunity  improvement  activities. 
otber  public  or  nonprofit  private  aeencles  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  transferred  au-  The  Headstart  and  legal  services  programs 
innltutlons.  and  orgalulzatiolas  to  assist  them  *^°'"y  ?'"  the  program  from  «ie  Office  of  which  were  not  ^pectaed  ta  the  1964  act  are 
in  providing  tratalng  programs  in  educa-  Economic  Opportunity  to  the  Office  of  Edu-  Included  in  the  1966  amendments  Head- 
Uonal  research            '»*''*  cation.)     Fiscal     year     1967     appropriation:  start  tacludes  the  fvimishing  of  health,  nu- 

i   rnnfr:.,>fe  n-  ininHv  fln^r^^ort  r-r^-^r.^  $134,100,000.  tntioual.    soclal.    educational.    and    mental 

U*e  ^?angemenu  1°  th  c^oUeTs^dTn^erl  ,   '^^  D:  Amendments  to  the  National  De-  health  services  to  young  chUdren:  $340  mU- 

.i»(o.  or,H  ,,»>,«,  ,,,  Kii/,  ^>  ,,-?„„.-  /T,«,,«,r,«»  fense  Education  Act,  treated  above.)  lion  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  ending 

n,  nrnfl^m«vfna.'^^ai^.i«^fn,tm,^f^^^^^^  ^itte    V.-(Part    A:    Establishment   of   an  June  30,  1965;   1966  and  1967  appropriation^ 

or  prontmaking)   agencies,  institutions,  and  .j  ,            _         ,._.                ._.    ,,.,_    _      .  1               ..  j  ,_     ^,...,      S               .ni>s 

orgknlzations  for  purposes  described     n   3.  Advisory    Committee    on    Quality    Teacher  were  not  earmarked  by  title;  however.    966 

jj^^g                          ^     ^  Preparation.)  authorizations  were   $850   mUUon   and   1967 

5.  Grants  to  or  conti-acts  with  universities.  ^^^  B:  Establishment  of  a  National  Teach-  authorteations  were  $846  miUlon. 

coUeges  or  other  appropriate  public  or  non-  "^  Corps  to  attract  and  train  qualified  teach-  Adult  basic  education  was  ti-aasferred  t« 

profit   private   agencies    or    institutions    or  *="  »°«»   Inexperienced  teacher-taterns  who  the  Office  of  Education  under  Public  Law 

combinations  of  such  agencies  and  Institu-  ^111  be  avaUable.  upon  request  of  local  edu-  89-750    Under  this  program  grants  may  be 

tlons,  for  part  or  all  of  the  cost  of  construct-  cational  agencies,  for  teaching  in  economl-  made  to  Stat«  to  initiate  basic  education 

tog  regional  facilities  for  educational  research  '^^"y  depressed  areas.  The  local  educational  P«>grams  ^or  those  18  years  ofage  and  over 

and  related  purposes    (Funds  for  construe-  agency  may  use  Teachers  Corps  members  ta  whose  inability  to  read  and  write  seriously 

tion  authorized  through  fiscal  year  1970  only  )  providing    certoin    educational    services    ta  impairs  their  abUity  to  get  or  retata  employ- 

Tiacal  year  1967  appropriations  —$70  000  -  which  pupils  of  private  schools  can  partlcl-  ment. 

000  In  the  aggregate    of  which  sum  up  to  P*te-  Fiscal  year  1967  appropriation:  $7,600.-  Title  III  established  special  programs  to 

♦12.400.000  wUl   remain  available   until   ex-  ^^-  combat  poverty  ta  rural  areas,  tacluding  as- 

pended  for  construction  of  regional  facilities  Part  C:    Graduate   fellowships   to   enable  slstance   for   migrants   and   seasonally   em- 

for  research  and  related  purposes  teachers  or  prospective  teachers  to  study  at  ployed  agricultural  workers,  and  autborlBes 

iH-i.-,  p^       *.,        ..  *     ..  ,«/.,:   /B  ^,2     r  pubUc  and  private  IHE.  Grants  to  and  con-  loans  with  15  years  maximum  maturity  ta 

ntgner  saucation  Act  of  1965   (Public  Law  tracts  with  public  and  private  IHE  to  assist  amounts  not  exceeding  $3,500  to  low-tacome 

89-329.  as  amended)  tlfem  developing  or  strengthening  graduate  families,   $35  million   was   appropriated  for 

This  act,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  89-698  programs  for  teachers  and  prospective  teach-  fiscal   year   ending  Jtme   30,   1965,   1966  au- 

(October  29.  1966)  and  by  Public  Law  89-752  ers.    Fiscal     year     1967    appropriation:     $30  thorizations  were  $65  million,  and  1967  «U- 

(November  3.  1966),  authorizes  the  following  mUlion.  thorizations  $57  milUon. 

P^Pams :  j.,(j^  yj — ^p^^^  A :  Federal  matching  grants  The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 

Title  I. — Grants  to  public  and  private  in-  to  public  and  private  IHE  for  acquisition  of  stated  that  ta  respect  to  titie  n,  It  has  often 

stltutlons  ff  higher  education  for  strength-  laboratory,    television,     and     other     special  found  that  church  related  Institutions  are 

ening  their  community  service  programs  and  equipment  and  materials  needed  for  Improv-  the  most  viable  resource  ta  a  community  for 

Increasing  their  effectiveness  as  agents  for  j^g    undergraduate    instruction    in    science,  perfecting  the  purposes  of  this  title.  In  this 

the  solution  of  community  problems  such  as  mathematics,     foreign     languages,     history,  regard  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver  stated: 

housing,    poverty,    government,     land     use,  geography,   government,  English,   other  hu-  "Three  or  four  years  ago  It  was  practically 

Health,  and  transportation.  Fiscal  year  1967  manltles.  the  arts,  or  education.  Fiscal  year  impossible  for  a  Federal  agency  to  give  a 

Tff'£';r*'°° ■  *^^  "Dillon.  jgev  appropriation:   $14,600,000.  direct  grant  to  a  religious  group.  Today  we 

Vlr*  »                                                          .„,—  Part  B :  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  pub-  have  given  hundreds  without  violating  the 

fn        i       °™°ts  to  pubUc  and  private  IHE  ^^   and   private   IHE  for   the   operation   by  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state.- 

lor  assistance  In  acquiring  needed  library  re-  them  of  training  Institutes  for  Individuals  TestUnony  elicited  from  agency  representa- 

wurces    such    as    books,    periodicals,    docu-  engaged  in   (or  preparing  to  engage  ta)   the  Mves  Indicates  that  approximately  6  percent 

^n- a9^    mf "■  ^^"'  y^^'  ^^^'^  approprla-  y^g  ^j  educational  media  equipment  In  Insti-  of  the  community  action  programs  are  op- 

"■  '~f  million.  tuition    of    higher    education.    Fiscal    year  erated  or  coordinated  by  church-aflillated  or- 

nn  B:  Grants  to  public  and  private  IHE  1957  appropriation:  $2,500,000.  ganlzattons. 

w^^^^"^"^}^  ti-alning  persons  In  llbrar-  (j-j^e    v//.— Amendments   to   the   Higher  analysis  of  irovisioifB  of  s    a 

lanshlp.  Grants  to  or  contracts  with  pubUc  Education    Faculties    Act    of    1963.    treated  ^^^s^  <»  ftovtsioitb  of  s. 

and  private  IHE  and  other  appropriate  public  above)          '^""-"^    "*-*•    "^    *"~-    '•"•"~  In  general 

or  private  agencies  for  research  In  the  Im-          Fi,i^i  vmr  lO/s?  aTynriyoriation »4!M  Ann  All  the  acts  described  above  pose  the  prob- 

Provement  of  libraries  and  llbrarlanship.  FTs-  oJ^^^^^^J^Ttf  1««  «'  the  extent  to  which  tiiVflxst  aiiend- 

cal  year  1967  appropriation:  $7300,000.  uw  lu  mc  agRrcB    c.  ^^^     proscribes    church-state    tateractlon. 

Part  C:  Transfer  of  funds  to  the  Library  ^c^nomu:  Opportunity  Act  of  1964   (Public  Recent  Supreme  Court  cases  have  engendered 

of  Congress  for  acquisition  of  library  mate-  ^^  88-452  as  amended  by  Public  Laws  serious  doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 

rtal*  from  around   the  world   which  are  of  89-253  and  89-794)  ^^  type  of  public  assistance  which  Is  offered 

^ue  to  scholarship  and  for  distribution  of  The  followtag  Is  a  summary  of  the  rele-  by  these  acts  to  denominational  Institutions. 

Wbllographlc  Information  on  such  materials,  vant  portions  of  this  act:  Furthermore,  witnesses   asserted  that  any 

"seal  year  1967  appropriation:  $3  mUUon.  Title  I  establishes  the  Job  Corps,  which  distinction  between  limited  and  general  aid 
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would  be  specloviB.  Likewise,  to  achieve  direct 
aid.  which  Is  undoubtedly  unconstitutional, 
by  categorizing  the  funds  or  Justifying  such 
allocations  in  the  Interest  of  national  de- 
fense or  public  welfare  may  also  be  fallacious. 

In  reference  to  the  constitutionality  of 
certain  acts  affected  by  this  legislation  and 
of  his  efforts  to  have  them  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee : 

'••  •  •  I  could  not  speak  with  finality, 
no  one  could,  until  the  court  rules.  I  do  not 
think  that  as  Senators  we  ought  to  be  put 
in  a  position  where  we  have  to  move  In 
legislatively  by  the  back  door.  That  is  the 
way  I  described  it. 

"I  said  to  the  Senate,  'I  am  asking  for  this 
through  the  back  door  because  I  cannot  walk 
through  the  front  door  for  a  general  Fed- 
eral aid-to-education  bill,  because  I  feel  ex- 
isting court  decisions  bar  my  entrance  there.' 

"So  what  did  we  do?  Let  us  be  frank  about 
It.  It  is  not  a  very  nice  term,  it  is  a  frank 
and  accurate  description  of  some  of  our 
legislation,  to  say  we  used  what  amounts  to 
a  subterfuge  approach  on  this  constitutional 
question.  We  had  no  other  choice.  We  used 
the  national  defense  education  approach, 
we  used  the  contract  approach,  we  used  the 
categorical  approach.  Why  did  we  use  those 
approaches?  Because  we  were  afraid,  let 
us  be  frank  about  it,  that  we  could  have 
been  beaten  on  the  constitutional  argimient 
on  a  general  aid  bill."  ^ 

The  basic  purpose  for  this  legislation  can 
be  seen  In  section  1.  It  Is  a  twofold  purpose. 
Primarily,  the  bill  is  designed  to  provide  a 
feasible  and  practical  test  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  acts  of  Congress.  As  noted  later 
in  this  report,  ill  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion may  be  and  generally  have  been,  tested 
or  enforced  by  the  courts  with  one  excep- 
tion— the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  Thus,  we  see  a  second  reason  for 
S.  3  the  enumerated  acts  in  section  1  of  the 
bill. 

This  bill  is  couched  In  terms  of  "the  pro- 
visions relating  to  religion"  although  it  is 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment which  is  the  particular  right  to  be 
enforced.  It  is  understood,  however,  that 
both  the  establishment  clause  and  the  free 
exercise  clau.-e  can  be  read  together.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  free  exercise  of  religion  that  is 
ultimately  sought  to  be  protected  by  a  pro- 
scription against  establishment.  Tills  inter- 
pretation of  the  first  amendment  has  been 
endorsed  on  numerous  occasions  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  Mr.  Justice  Goldberg,  concur- 
ring in  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
374  US.  203,  305  (1963).  said: 

"These  twD  proscriptions  are  to  be  read 
together,  and  in  light  of  the  single  end  which 
they  are  designed  to  serve.  The  basic  purpose 
of  the  religion  clause  of  the  first  amendment 
is  to  promote  and  assure  the  fullest  possible 
scope  of  religious  liberty  and  tolerance  for 
all  and  to  nurture  the  conditions  which 
secure  the  best  hope  of  attainment  of  that 
end." 

The  distinction  is  recognized  here  because 
the  infringement  on  religious  liberty  In  gen- 
eral occurs.  If  at  all.  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  may  be  ap- 
proaching through  various  acts  the  "estab- 
lishment of  religion"  which  is  proscribed  In 
the  establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  establishment  clause  is  not  confined 
to  the  protection  of  particular  religious  exer- 
cises. As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  stated  in  the 
Ahington  case,  at  page  229: 

"lljt  also  forbids  the  State  to  employ  its 
facllitlea  or  funds  in  a  way  that  gives  any 
church,  or  all  churches,  greater  strength  In 
our  society  than  it  would  have  by  relying 
on  Its  members  alone." 


The  scope  of  this  bill  Is  focused  more 
readily  on  the  establishment  clause  for  two 
additional  reasons.  All  of  the  legislation 
enumerated  in  this  section  involves  educa- 
tion in  some  way  and  "the  most  effective 
way  to  establish  any  institution  is  to  finance 
it;  and  this  truth  is  reflected  in  the  appeals 
by  church  groups  for  public  funds  to  finance 
their  religious  schools."''  [Emphasis  added.] 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  continued — 

"But  the  institution  Is  an  Inseparable 
whole,  a  living  organism,  which  is  strength- 
ened in  proselytizing  when  it  is  strength- 
ened in  any  department  by  contributions 
from  other  than  its  own  members. 

"Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause  •  •  *. 
What  may  not  be  done  directly  may  not  be 
done  indirectly  lest  the  establishment  clause 
become  a  mockery." 

The  Abington  case  is  particularly  helpful 
in  an  understanding  of  the  constitutional 
significance  of  S.  3.  It  explains  another  rea- 
son for  placing  this  legislation  in  the  frame- 
work of  the  establishment  clause.  In  foot- 
note 9  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Mr. 
Justice  Clark  explains  "\B]ut  the  require- 
ments for  standing  to  challenge  State  action 
under  the  establishment  clause,  unlike  those 
relating  to  the  free  exercise  clause  do  not 
include  proof  that  particular  religious  free- 
doms are  infringed."  [Emphasis  added.] 

Section  by  section 

Publication  of  the  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  approving  or  disapproving  a  grant  or 
loan  under  any  of  the  acts  enumerated  In 
section  1  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
effectuation  of  such  order.  Furthermore,  this 
publication  will  constitute  official  notice  to 
any  party  or  parties  wishing  to  challenge 
such  order  as  violative  of  the  establishment 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  limitation  on  the  bringing 
of  an  action  shall  commence  on  the  date  of 
such  publication. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  Is  an  authorization 
granting  standing  to  "any  public  or  other 
nonprofit  agency  or  institution  which  is  or 
may  be  prejudiced  by  the  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral officer  making  a  loan  or  grant  under 
the  authority  of  any  of  the  Acts  enumerated 
In  section  1."  Prejudice  occurs  to  the  com- 
plaining party  when  the  making  of  such 
grant  or  loan  serves  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  funds  available  in  a  given  year  for  a  grant 
or  loan  under  any  of  these  acts  to  such 
complaining  agency  or  institution  and  when 
such  grant  or  loan  is  deemed  inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment.  The  complaining  party  may 
bring  an  action  for  declaratory  judgment 
within  60  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
order  of  the  Federal  officer  In  the  Federal 
Register.  The  defendants  will  be  the  Fed- 
eral officer  and  the  agency  or  institution 
whose  application  has  been  approved. 

It  is  understood  that  no  potential  bene- 
ficiary of  Federal  appropriations  has  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  receive  financial  benefits 
from  the  Federal  Government.  Nevertheless, 
a  potential  nondenominational  beneficiary 
has  an  Interest  in  these  appropriations  be- 
cause but  for  the  allegedly  unconstitutional 
aid  to  church-related  Institutions  the  plain- 
tiff institution  would  have  received  Federal 
aid  for  its  own  needs.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  prejudiced  to  such  an  extent  that  equita- 
ble relief  should  be  made  available.  Addi- 
tionally, the  Injury  is  "direct"  enough  to 
support  standing. 

Section  3(a)  authorizes  corporate  and  in- 
dividual taxpayers  to  bring  an  action  for 
declaratory  Judgment  against  the  Federal  of- 


ficer making  a  grant  or  loan  tinder  any  of 
the  acts  enumerated  in  section  1.  The  action 
shall  be  based  on  allegations  that  such  grant 
or  loan  is  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  first  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  In  order  to  maintain  an  ac- 
tion under  this  section  a  plaintiff  L«»ed  only 
show  that  it  has  paid  any  part  of  such  m- 
come  tax  Imposed  upon  its  taxable  Income 
under  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  for  the  last  preceding  calendar  or  tax- 
able year.  A  60-day  limitation  on  the  bring- 
ing  of  an  action  is  also  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. This  subsection  also  provides  that  "[Njo 
additional  showing  of  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  or  other  Injury,  actual  or  prospec- 
tive, on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  shall  be  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  any  gucb 
action." 

The  type  of  action  contemplated  here  is, 
of  course,  couched  In  term  of  the  first 
amendment  and  Is  essentially  different 
from  that  in  the  Frothingham  case.  Profes- 
sor Freund.  In  a  statement  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee,  states  that  this  action — 

"•  •  •  does  not  rest  on  a  quantitative 
comparison  of  the  financial  stake  of  various 
classes  of  taxpayers.  The  object  of  the  chal- 
lenge in  that  case  {Frothingham  v.  Mellon) 
was  on  expenditure  asserted  not  to  fall  -vlth- 
m  the  national  power  to  tax  and  spend  for 
the  general  welfare  but  to  fall  within  the 
realm  of  State  authority."  »» 

The  following  additional  statement  by 
Professor  Freund  is  of  critical  importance  to 
an  understanding  of  this  legislation: 

"Under  this  bill,  however,  the  litigation 
would  be  brought  to  vindicate  rights  secured 
by  the  first  amendment,  a  right  to  be  free  of 
a  Federal  religious  establishment,  a  right 
closely  allied  to  the  right  of  free  exercise  of 
religion,  and  one  that  traditionally  took  the 
form  of  freedom  from  enforced  contribution 
to  support  religious  activities.  In  this  view, 
the  quantum  of  the  financial  stake  is  not 
central  to  the  right;  any  such  use  of  a  citi- 
zen's t^x  payments  would  constitute  the 
heart  ofl  the  offense  to  his  autonomy  In  the 
religious  sphere."  ^ 

Under  subsection  (b)  all  citizens  are  af- 
forded identical  relief  to  that  of  the  tax- 
payer in  subsection  (a).  The  right  which  is 
sought  to  be  protected  is  not  one  of  monetary 
concern  at  all  but  is  one  of  citizenship  un- 
der the  first  .-amendment.  The  challenge  is  to 
an  expenditure  which  allegedly  constitutes  s 
forbidden  law  respecting  the  establishment 
of  religion.  The  plaintiff  sues  not  only  for 
himself  but  also  In  behalf  of  all  other  citi- 
zens to  vindicate  the  public  Interest  in  the 
observance  of  the  provisions  relating  to  re- 
ligion in  the  first  amendment. 

William  J.  Butler,  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  asserted  that  "Congress  hw 
the  right,  duty,  and  power  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  control  the  unlawful  acts  of  public  offi- 
cials through  the  courts  •  •  •.  It  is  his  in- 
terest as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  that 
would  motivate  him  to  Initiate  a  lawsuit  un- 
der this  act.""  The  actions  of  the  public 
officials  which  are  challenged  as  being  un- 
lawful under  this  bill  are  those  which  are  un- 
lawful only  because  the  acts  authorizing  their 
action  may  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Butler  also  noted — 

"Moreover,  over  a  period  of  a  substantlsl 
number  of  years  and  in  a  number  of  leading 
cases,  apparently  because  of  the  importince 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  first  amendment, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  recognized 
standing  to  sue  where  there  Is  no  financial 
basis  at  all.  Thus,  in  Everson.  McCoUum, 
Zorach,  Engel,  Murray,  and  Schempp,  the 
Court  has  recognized  parenthood  of  a  child 
in  the  school  affected  as  sufBclent  baaU  for 
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f^  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp  at 
229,  concurring  opinion  of  Justice  Douglas 
citing  II  Stokes.  Church  and  State  in  the  U,S. 
(1950). 


■>  Hearings,  1966. 

"Id. 

■Id. 


■tanding  to  sue.  Everson  v.  Board  of  EduxM- 
Uffn  330  U.S.  1  (1947) ;  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
tducation,  333  U.S.  203  (1948);  Zorach  v. 
Clauson,  343  U.S.  306  (1952);  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
supra-  School  District  of  Abington  Township, 
Pa..  V.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203  (1963) ."  " 

Finally,  Prof.  Louis  Jaffe  concluded  that — 

"It  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  procedural 
conditions  relevant  to  case  or  controversy  do 
not  differ  in  the  slightest  as  between  a  State 
and  a  Federal  taxpayer  suit.  In  both  cases 
there  is  a  plalntifi  prepared  to  carry  the 
burden  of  persuasion  and  a  defendant  ready 
to  defend.  There  is  little  risk  that  the  Court 
will  not  be  adequately  briefed. 

"A  citizen  or  taxpayer  sufficiently  con- 
cerned to  bring  a  lawsuit  In  which  he  does 
not  have  a  monetary  concern  is  for  that 
very  reason  likely  to  tivke  seriously  the  pres- 
entitlon  of  the  lawsuit.  The  judgment  will  be 
definitive;  it  will  determine  either  that  the 
defendant  does  or  does  not  have  a  duty  to 
enforce  the  law  In  question.  There  need  be 
nothing  contingent  or  speculative  about  the 
question  to  be  decided  and  If  there  is.  Juris- 
diction can  be  refused  on  that  ground."" 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  Congress 
has  in  the  past  authorized  defined  classes  of 
persons  to  seek  review  of  administrative 
orders  where  they  qualify  as  "aggrieved  per- 
sons." The  most  common  form  of  relief  has 
been  obtained  through  an  injunction  or  ac- 
tion for  declaratory  Judgment.  Typically, 
Federal  courts  have  recognized  standing  In 
consumers,  licensees,  and  television  viewers. 
In  Associated  Industries  v.  Ickes,  134  F.  2d 
694  (1943),  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Second 
Circuit,  held  that  an  association  of  indus- 
trial firms.  Including  con.^umers.  had  stand- 
ing to  review  an  order  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  purporting  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum price  of  coal.  Alter  reviewing  a  series 
of  cases  dealing  with  standing  to  challenge 
official  action,  Judge  Frank  declared: 

"While  Congress  can  constitutionally  au- 
thorize no  one,  In  the  absence  of  an  actual 
Justifiable  controversy,  to  bring  a  suit  for 
the  Judicial  determination  either  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  or  the  scope  ot 
powers  conferred  by  a  statute  upon  Govern- 
ment officers,  it  can  constitutionally  author- 
ize one  of  Its  own  officials,  such  as  the  At- 
torney General  to  bring  a  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent another  official  from  acting  In  viola- 
tion of  his  statutory  powers;  for  then  an  ac- 
tual controversy  exists,  and  the  Attorney 
General  can  properly  be  vested  with  au- 
thority, in  such  a  controversy,  to  vindicate 
the  Interest  of  the  public  or  the  Govern- 
ment. Instead  of  designating  the  Attorney 
General,  or  some  other  public  officer,  to  brlQg 
auch  proceedings.  Congress  can  constitution- 
ally enact  a  statute  conferring  on  any  non- 
offlclal  person,  or  on  a  designated  group  of 
nonofflcial  persons,  authority  to  bring  a  suit 
to  prevent  action  by  an  officer  In  violation 
of  his  statutory  powers;  for  then.  In  like 
manner,  there  Is  an  actual  controversy,  and 
there  Is  nothing  constitutionally  prohibiting 
Congress  from  empowering  any  person,  of- 
ficial or  not,  to  Institute  a  proceeding  In- 
volving such  a  controversy,  even  If  the  sole 
purpose  Is  to  vindicate  the  public  Interest. 
Such  persons,  so  authorized,  are,  so  to  sp^eak 
private  attorney  generals."  134  F.  2d  at  704. 
Prof.  Kenneth  Gulp  Davis  In  his  "Admin- 
istrative Law  Treatise,"  volume  3,  section 
2205,  points  out  that  "the  basic  Idea  of  the 
private  attorney  general  who  can  sue  to 
vindicate  the  public  Interest  is  a  very  old 
one."  The  action  by  citizens  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  may  be  brought  In  behalf  of  the  in- 
dividual plaintiff  and  all  others  In  Blmllar 
circumstances.  This  principle  has  never  been 
repudiated  by  any  Federal  court  and  thus 
affords  an  additional  ground  on  which  a 
plaintiff  may  base  bis  claim. 
Section  4  authorizes  any  public  or  other 
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nonprofit  Institution  or  agency  to  bring  a 
civil  action  to  review  the  final  decision  of 
a  Federal  officer  which  denies  a  loan  or  grant 
applied  for  under  any  act  enumerated  In 
section  1.  The  denial  must  have  been  on  the 
groimd  that  such  grant  or  loan  would  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  challenge  to  such  denial  mtist  be  In- 
stituted within  60  days  after  the  order  of 
disapproval  appears  in  the  Federal  Register. 
Section  5  contains  the  procedural  and  ju- 
risdictional provisions  for  the  operation  of 
this  proposed  act.  All  actions  would  be 
brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
would  have  jurisdiction  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  obvious  Jurisdiction  since  the 
defendant  in  all  three  types  of  actions  under 
this  act  Includes  the  Federal  officer  issuing 
the  order  which  is  to  be  challenged,  and. 
with  the  exception  of  section  2  actions,  the 
Federal  officer  is  the  only  defendant. 

This  section  also  provides  that  "in  the 
event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  challenging 
the  constitutional  vaUdlty  of  the  same  loan 
or  grant,  such  court  may  consolidate  such 
civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of  trial  and 
judgment."  This  provision  will  reduce  any 
possible  increase  in  the  case  load  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  Furthermore,  since  Jurisdiction 
Is  limited  to  the  District  of  Colimibla,  there 
Is  a  geographical  barrier  to  the  proeecutlon 
of  frivolous  suits.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
litigation  such  as  that  contemplated  by  this 
act  will  be  a  substantial  financial  under- 
taking and  must  be  undertaken  within  60 
days  after  publication  of  the  order  approv- 
ing or  disapproving  the  grant  or  loan. 

The  provision  In  section  5  which  calls  for 
expediting  review  and  appeal  should  guar- 
antee speedy  and  orderly  processing  of  cases 
under  this  act. 

The  remaining  portions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  5  include  the  following : 

"All  process,  including  subpenas.  Issued  by 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  district  may  be  served  In  any  other 
district.  In  any  action  under  this  Act  the 
court  shall  have  authority  to  determine  all 
matters  of  fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  case.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  United  States  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  In  all  litigation  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be  represented 
by  the  Attorney  General." 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  provides  "the 
Judgment  of  the  district  court  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  as  provided  in  sections  1252, 
1253,  1254.  and  1291  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code"  which  read  as  follows: 
"I  1252.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  In- 
validating Act  of  Congress. 
"Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  an  Interlocutory  or  final  Judg- 
ment, decree  or  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  District 
Cotut  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  any  court  of 
record  of  Puerto  Rico,  holding  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional  In  any  civil  action, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  agencies,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  as  such  officer  or  employee,  Is 
a  party. 

"A  party  who  has  received  notice  of  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  take  any  subsequent 
appeal  or  cross  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  appeals  or  cross  appeals  taken  to  other 
courts  prior  to  such  notice  shall  be  treated 
as  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
"{ 1263.  Direct  appeals  from  decisions  of 
three-Judge  courts. 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  any 
party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
an  order  granting  or  denying,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  an  Interlocutory  or  permanent 
Injunction  In  any  dvU  action,  suit  or  pro- 


ceeding required  by  any  Act  of  Congress  to 
be  heard  and  determined  by  a  district  court 
of  three  Judges. 

"5  1254.  Courts  of  appeals;  certiorari;  appeal; 
certified  questions. 
"Cases  m  the  courts  of  appeals  may  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Supreme  Court  by  the  follow- 
ing methods : 

"(1)  By  writ  of  certiorari  granted  upon 
the  petition  of  any  party  to  any  civil  or 
criminal  case,  before  or  after  rendition  of 
judgment  or  decree; 

"(2)  By  appeal  by  a  party  relying  on  a 
State  statute  held  by  a  court  of  appeals  to 
be  invalid  as  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
treaties  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  but 
such  appeal  shall  preclude  review  by  writ 
of  certiorari  at  the  instance  of  such  appel- 
lant, and  the  review  on  appeal  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  the  Federal  questions  presented; 
"(3)  By  certification  at  any  time  by  a 
court  of  appeals  of  any  question  of  law  In 
any  civil  or  criminal  case  as  to  which  In- 
structions are  desired,  and  upon  such  cer- 
tification the  Supreme  Court  may  give  bind- 
ing Instructions  or  require  the  entire  record 
to  be  sent  up  for  decision  of  the  entire  mat- 
ter In  controversy. 
"I  1291.  Final  decisions  of  district  courts. 

"The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Jurla- 
dlctlon  of  appeails  from  all  final  decisions  of 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
the  District  Court  of  Guam,  and  the  District 
Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  except  where  a 
direct  review  may  be  had  in  the  Supreme 
Court." 

Section  6(a)  provides:  An  interlocutory 
injunction  enjoining  the  payment  of  a  grant 
or  loan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  made  pur- 
suant to  the  order  which  Is  claimed  to  be 
invalid  in  an  action  under  this  act  may  be 
granted  by  the  court  at  any  stage  of  the 
proceedings  authorized  by  this  act.  To  avoid 
Interrupting  Important  education  and  wel- 
fare programs  already  in  operation,  none  of 
these  programs  will  be  subject  to  attack 
through  the  procedures  provided  by  this 
legislation.  Furthermore,  a  grant  or  loan 
once  perfected  may  not  be  refunded  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  Intent  U  to 
bring  under  review  those  orders  authorizing 
a  grant  or  loan  under  any  of  the  acts  enu- 
merated m  section  1  which  occur  after 
enactment  of  this  bill.  To  provide  otherwise 
would  be  to  create  grave  and  obvious  hard- 
ships. Thtis,  It  Is  anticipated  that  refunding 
shall  only  occur  In  those  Instances  wherein 
a  specific  order,  effected  by  this  act.  Is  suc- 
cessfully challenged  as  being  Inconsistent 
with  the  establishment  clause  of  the  first 
amendment. 

An  objection  to  the  bill  particularly  aimed 
at  section  6(a)  concerns  the  jxjsslbility  of  a 
multitude  of  lawsuits  which  may  Impede 
the  administration's  program  for  health, 
education,  and  welfwe.  This  objection  Is 
not,  however,  supported  by  the  evidence.  In 
the  recent  case  of  Office  of  Communication 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  v.  F.C.C., 
359  F.  2d  994  (C.A.  D.C.  Clr.  1986) ,  the  court 
met  these  fears  In  the  following  manner: 

"The  fears  of  regulatory  agencies  that  their 
processes  will  be  inundated  by  expansion  of 
standing  criteria  are  rarely  borne  out.  Al- 
ways a  restraining  factor  is  the  expense  of 
participation  In  the  administrative  process, 
an  economic  reality  which  will  operate  to 
limit  the  number  of  those  who  will  seek 
participation;  legal  and  related  expenses  of 
administrative  proceedings  are  such  that 
even  those  with  large  economic  Intareets 
find  the  coets  burdensome." 

The  bill  Is  designed  to  Insure  that  no  Fed- 
eral programs  will  be  suspended  until  a  final 
Judgment  by  the  court  declaring  the  particu- 
lar grant  or  loan  to  be  unconstitutional.  The 
cotirt,  however,  may  In  Its  discretion,  grant 
an  Interlocutory  Injunction  enjoining  the 
payment  of  a  grant  or  loan  which  U  claimed 
to  be  Invalid  In  an  action  under  this  act. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  actions  aris- 
ing under  this  propoeed  legislation  would  be 
heard  by  a  three-Judge  Federal  court,  28 
D.S.C.  2282  provides: 

"An  interlocutory  or  permanent  injunc- 
tion restraining  the  enforcement,  operation 
or  execution  of  any  Act  of  Congress  for  re- 
pugnance to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  granted  by  any  district 
court  or  fudge  thereof  unless  the  application 
therefor  is  heard  and  determined  by  a  district 
court  of  three  judges  under  section  2284  of 
this  title."  [Emphasis  added.] 

The  main  thrust  of  the  bill  is,  of  course, 
section  6  subsection  (b).  Upon  a  final  de- 
termination by  the  court  that  the  order  of 
the  Federal  officer  which  Is  challenged  Is  In- 
valid the  agency  or  institution  receiving  the 
grant  or  loan  shall  refund  the  unexpended 
portion  of  the  same.  In  the  case  of  a  loan 
it  shall  be  repaid  with  accrued  Interest  at 
the  rate  fixed  therefor.  Deferred  payment  is 
permitted  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 

Any  refunding  after  final  Judgment  would 
be  applied  to  the  current  appropriation  from 
which  It  was  paid  and  may  be  reallotted  in 
accordance  with  existing  law.  Typically  in 
most  of  the  programs  which  may  be  affected 
by  this  act  there  Is  a  standard  reallotment 
provision  in  each  act.  An  example  la  section 
203(c)  in  the  Elconomic  Opportiuilty  Act  of 
1964.  It  reads  in  part — 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  State's  allotment 
•  •  •  for  a  fiscal  year  which  the  Director 
determines  will  not  be  required  for  such  fis- 
cal year  for  carrying  out  this  part  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Di- 
rector may  fix,  to  other  States  In  proportion 
to  their  original  alloments  for  such  year,  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  which  the  Director 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year  for  carrying  out  this 
part;  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  realloted  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  are  not  so  re- 
duced. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State  un- 
der this  subsection  during  a  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  Its  allotment  •  •   *." 

Section  7  is  a  standard  separability  provi- 
sion. 

Section  8  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  "an  Act  to  enforce  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  feels  It  Is  likely  there  will 
be  only  a  few  and  Important  cases  arising 
under  this  bill,  most  of  which  will  be  spon- 
sored by  organizations  representing  the 
views  of  large  numbers  of  citizens  or  taxpay- 
ers. The  committee  is  also  mindful  of  the 
statements  and  attitudes  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  this  respect  and  toward  litigation 
in  general. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  SA.A.CJ'.  v.  Button 
stated  as  follows: 

"*  *  *  under  the  conditions  of  modem 
government,  litigation  may  well  be  the  sole 
practicable  avenue  open  to  a  minority  to 
petition  for  redress  of  grievances  •  •  *.  For 
such  a  group,  association  for  litigation  may 
be  the  most  effective  form  of  political  asso- 
ciation." » 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  further  elaborated: 

"Freedom  of  expression  embraces  more 
than  the  right  of  an  individual  to  speak  his 
mind.  It  includes  also  his  right  to  Join  with 
his  fellows  In  an  effort  to  make  that  ad- 
vocacy effective  *  *  *  so  It  must  Include  the 
right  to  Join  together  for  the  purposes  of 
obtaining  Judicial  redress.  We  have  passed 
the  point  where  litigation  Is  regarded  as  an 
evil  that  must  be  avoided  If  some  accommo- 
dation short  of  a  lawsuit  can  possibly  be 
worked  out.  Litigation  Is  often  the  desirable 
and   orderly   way   of   resolving   disputes   of 


broad  public  significance,  and  of  obtaining 
vindication  of  fundamental  rights." " 

This  legislation  Is  a  partial  answer  to  the 
demanding  question  of  Justice  Douglas: 

"What  are  courts  for,  if  not  for  removing 
clouds  on  title,  as  well  as  abjudicating  the 
rights  of  those  against  tohom  the  law  is 
aimed,  though  not  immediately  applied."" 
[Emphasis  added.) 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  conducted  extensive  hearings  on  this 
legislation  in  the  89th  Congress.  On  February 
28,  1967,  It  reported  S.  3  to  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  this 
legislation  Is  meritorious,  and  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment,  and  recommends  that 
it  be  considered  favorably. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTTNO  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  In  Italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  proposed 
Is  shown  In  roman )  : 

That  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  an  ap- 
plication of  any  public  or  other  nonprofit 
agency  or  institution  for  a  loan  or  grant 
under — 

(1)  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963, 

(2)  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act, 

(3)  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  Of 
1958, 

(4)  the  Mental  Retardatitm  Facilities  and 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  of  1963, 

(5)  title  II  of  the  Act  of  September  30, 
1950  (Public  Law  874.  Eighty-first  Congress), 

(6)  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965, 

(7)  the  Cooperative  Research  Act, 

{8)   the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  or 

(9)  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964, 
shall  be  effected  by  an  order  of  the  Federal 
officer  making  such  grant  or  loan  which  shall 
be  conclusive  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act.  Notice  of  such  order  shall  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
contain  such  information  as  the  Federal 
officer  issuing  the  order  deems  necessary  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  agency 
or  institution  which  is  or  may  be  prejudiced 
by  the  order  of  the  Federal  officer  making  a 
loan  or  grant  under  the  authority  of  any  of 
the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1,  in  a  par- 
ticular year  to  another  such  agency  or  in- 
stitution, by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  mak- 
ing of  such  loan  or  grant  serves  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  available  for  loans  or 
grants  in  such  year  to  the  agency  or  insti- 
tution which  is  or  may  be  prejudiced,  and 
which  deems  a  loan  or  grant  to  be  inconsis- 
tent vrith  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment.  Defend- 
ants in  such  action  shall  be  the  Federal 
officer  and  the  agency  or  institution  whose 
application  has  been  approved.  Such  an 
action  may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty 
days  after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  citizen  of  the  Tmited  States 
upon  whose  tcaable  income  there  was  im- 
posed an  income  tax  under  section  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  for  the  last 
preceding  calendar  or  taxable  year  and  who 
has  paid  any  part  of  such  income  tax  and 
who  deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any 


"  NJiJl.CJ>.  V.  Button.  371  VS.  416,  pp.  430, 
331,337  (1963). 


"Ibid.  371  U.S.  462. 

"  Public  Affairs  Associates,  Inc.  v.  Rickover, 
369  UJS.  Ill,  lie  (1066).  See  testimony  of 
Franklin  C.  Salisbury,  hearings,  1966. 


of  the  Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be  in. 
consistent  teith  the  provisions  relating  to 
religion  in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution,  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the 
nature  of  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg. 
ment  against  the  Federal  officer  making  such 
a  loan  or  grant.  No  additional  showing  of 
direct  or  indirect  financial  or  other  injury, 
actual  or  prospective,  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  shall  be  required  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  any  such  action.  Such  an  action 
may  be  brought  no  later  than  sixty  dayt 
after  the  publication  of  the  order  of  the  Fed- 
eral officer  in  the  Federal  Register  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing  under 
this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  may  sue  either 
on  behalf  of  himself  or  on  behalf  of  all  other 
taxpayers  similarly  situated. 

(b)  Any  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
deems  a  loan  or  grant  made  under  any  of  the 
Acts  enumerated  in  section  1  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  relating  to  religion 
in  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  nature  of  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  judgment  against  the 
Federal  officer  making  such  a  loan  or  grant. 
Such  an  action  may  be  brought  no  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  publication  of  the  order 
of  the  Federal  officer  in  the  Federal  Register 
with  respect  to  such  loan  or  grant.  In  suing 
under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  sues  not 
only  for  himself  but  also  in  behalf  of  all 
other  citizens  to  vindicate  the  public  interest 
in  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment  relating  to  religion. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "citizen"  shall  include  a  corporation. 

Sec.  4.  Any  public  or  other  nonprofit  in- 
stitution or  agency  whose  application  for  a 
loan  or  grant  under  any  of  the  Acts  enu- 
merated in  section  1  of  this  Act  has  been 
denied  by  the  Federal  officer  having  appro- 
priate authority  on  the  ground  that  such 
loan  or  grant  would  be  inconsistent  uHth  the 
provisions  relating  to  religion  in  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may  brfng 
an  action  to  review  the  final  decision  of  such 
Federal  officer  uHthin  sixty  days  after  such 
loan  or  grant  has  been  denied. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  action  under  this  Act  shall 
be  brought  in  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy. 
In  the  event  two  or  more  civil  actions  are 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
challenging  the  constitutional  validity  o/ 
the  same  loan  or  grant,  such  court  may  con- 
solidate such  civil  actions  for  the  purpose  of 
trial  and  judgment.  Any  action  under  this 
Act  pending  before  the  district  court  or 
court  of  appeals  for  hearing,  determination, 
or  review  shall  be  heard,  determined,  or  re- 
viewed at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
sfiall  be  expedited  in  every  practicable  man- 
ner. All  process,  including  subpenas.  issuei 
by  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  such  district  may  be  served  <n  any  other 
district.  In  any  action  under  this  Act  the 
court  shall  have  authority  to  determine  aU 
matters  of  fact  or  law  appropriate  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  case.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  United  States  in  any  proceeding 
under  this  Act.  In  all  litigation  under  this 
Act,  the  Federal  officer  shall  be  represented 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  The  judgment  of  the  district  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  as  provided  in 
sections  1252,  1253,  1254.  and  1291  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  An  interlocutory  injunction  en- 
joining the  payment  of  a  grant  or  loan,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  made  pursuant  to  the 
order  which  is  claimed  to  be  invalid  in  an 
action  under  this  Act  may  be  granted  by  ths 
court  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  this  Act. 

(b)  When  and  if  any  judgment  become* 
final  that  declares  invalid  an  order  of  the 
Federal  officer  under  this  Act.  the  agency  or 
institution  receiving  the  grant  made  by  the 
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releral  officer  pursuant  to  such  order  shall 
jthoid  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  same. 
,^  if  a  loan  has  been  made  pursuant  to 
j^h  order  it  shall  be  refunded  with  ac- 
ff^  interest  at  the  rate  fixed  therefor,  for 
edit  to  the  appropriation  from  which  it 
(U  paid.  The  Federal  officer  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion permit  deferment  for  a  reasonable 
tme  of  repayment  of  the  grant  or  loan  in- 
duiing  interest  thereon. 

Sec.  7.  If  any  provision  of  any  Act  referred 
to  in  the  first  section,  or  the  application  of 
g^  provision  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance, shall  be  held  invalid  under  this  Act, 
tu  remainder  of  such  Act.  or  the  applica- 
(on  0/  such  provision  to  persons  or  circum- 
ftmces  other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
IkM  invalid,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  8.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "an  Act  to 
enforce  the  first  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  said  about  his  amendment.  I 
agree  thoroughly  with  him.  I  agreed  thor- 
oughly with  him  in  regard  to  S.  3,  as  he 
bows. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  and  I  some  years  ago  intro- 
duced, in  the  first  instance,  the  Morse- 
(Hark  Judicial  review  bill.  The  Senator 
Irom  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  tMr.  Cooper]  subse- 
quently, after  our  understanding  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  2  or  3  years  ago,  in 
the  consideration  of  an  education  bill, 
Introduced  S.  3,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
cosponsor.  The  Record  shows  that  I  seek 
also  to  cosponsor  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  any  an- 
swers to  the  basis  of  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  President,  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  Senators  on  the  committee. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  a  number  ol  us 
will  be  happy  to  associate  ourselves  with 
him. 

In  taking  this  language  to  conference, 
candor  compels  me  to  inform  the  Senate 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  on  previous  occasions  we  have 
fought  for  this  provision  in  conference 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  any- 
where with  House  conferees,  not  because 
of  the  lack  of  merit  of  our  position  but 
because  of  a  situation  which  exists  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  concerning 
jurisdictional  areas  on  the  House  side. 

House  conferees  tell  us  they  cannot  go 
iDto  this  matter  in  conference  with  us 
because  it  involves  Jurisdiction  of  another 
House  committee  and  might  jeopardize 
the  bill.  Maybe  It  is  my  inexperience  with 
House  rules  that  causes  me  not  to  place 
great  merit  or  great  emphasis,  or  suiy 
enthusiastic  support  for  that  House  argu- 
■nent.  but  it  is  their  argument. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  in  taking  the 
matter  to  conference  this  year  I  want  to 
take  it  to  conference  with  a  rollcall  vote 
because  I  want  to  have  conferees  know 
that  this  was  not  simply  a  case,  as  so 
often  happens  in  the  handling  of  a  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  where  the 
°i«iager  of  the  bill  says,  "I  will  take 
something  to  conference,"  only  to  get  to 
conference  and  have  it  pointed  out — and 
I  have  sat  through  this  kind  of  situation 
ta  conference — that  it  was  taken  to  con- 
ference as  a  matter  of  form. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
™a  to  know  that  I  am  not  taking  this 


language  to  conference  as  a  matter  of 
form.  I  am  taking  it  to  conference  be- 
cause I  think  it  should  be  in  the  bill.  I 
think  the  best  way  to  show  House  con- 
ferees that  that  is  what  we  mean  is  to 
have  a  rollcall  vote  on  it. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  suggest,  at  the 
request  of  the  acting  majority  leader,  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  so  that  we  can  re- 
quest a  rollcall  vote  and  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  who 
has  views  on  this  matter,  ceui  have  all 
the  time  he  needs  to  go  into  the  matter. 
The  acting  majority  leader  has  in- 
formed me  that  we  do  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  Senators  to  make  the  request 
now. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief  state- 
ment before  the  Senator  from  New  York 
makes  his  presentation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  first  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  make 
a   unanimous-consent   request,   without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI,  who  is  one  of  the  original  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  in  this  amendment 
is  desirous  of  being  made  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  On  his  behalf  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yah- 
borough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for 
his  diligence  in  pressing  this  legislation 
over  the  years.  In  past  years  I  have  been 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment.  I  agree 
■with  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
amendment  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  that  this  is 
a  matter  we  should  support  and  stand 
for  in  the  conference,  and  a  matter 
which  we  should  insist  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  statement  of  C.  Stanley 
Lowell,  associate  director,  Americans 
United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State,  presented  by  Franklin  C.  Salis- 
bury, general  counsel,  which  appears  in 
the  printed  hearings  on  pages  1906 
through  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
1909,  part  6  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

Prkp&bkd  Statxmxnt  bt  O.  Stani-xt  Loweu., 
AssociATK  Dkector,  Ambucans  UKrrxD  roB 

S^ABATTON  OF   OUUKCU   AKD   STATK 

Ova  organization,  with  members  and  locals 
In  all  the  states,  was  established  20  years  ago 
for  the  sole  piirpose  ot  defending  and  extend- 
ing this  country's  traditional  arrangement 
between  church  and  state  which  Is  fre- 
quently   described    aa    the    separation    of 


church  and  state.  We  are  an  educational 
group.  I  am  In  the  legal  department  of  Amer- 
icans United  and  we  support  plaintiffs  In 
many  litigations  in  the  church-state  field, 
and  our  representatives  have  frequently  ap- 
peared at  hearings  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  where  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered Involved  church-state  Issues. 

AoicnasTaATioN  or  pbog&ams 
It  has  become  evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  are  two  principal  problems  In  connec- 
tion with  the  ald-to-educatlon  legislatloo 
which  you  are  currently  reviewing.  One  Is 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  programs 
Involved  there  Is  apparently  at  times  an 
overriding  or  contravening  of  state  laws  In 
the  area  of  education.  When  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  poured  into  the  states  for  programs 
which  are  forbidden  by  the  constitutions  of 
some  of  them  a  serious  kind  of  tension  la 
created.  The  second  Is  the  problem  of  the 
constitutionality  of  certain  of  the  programs 
In  the  light  of  the  First  Amendment  which 
forbids  Congress  to  make  laws  respecting 
establishment  of  religion.  Let  \ia  deal  with 
the  latter  of  these  problems  first. 

CONSTITUnONAiITT    OP   PROGRAMS 

As  the  result  of  a  1923  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  taxpayers  have  since  been  de- 
nied standing  to  sue  In  Federal  court  to  chal- 
lenge constitutionality  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures. In  view  of  this  denial  of  standing,  I 
strongly  urged  the  Senate  committee  when 
this  legislation  first  came  before  you  to  In- 
clude a  provision  which  would  provide  for 
prompt  Judicial  review  of  the  constitutional 
Issue.  I  am  pleased  to  recall  that  the  com- 
mittee did  recognize  this  problem  and  that 
it  did  Include  an  amendment  to  this  effect 
which  was  subsequently  passed  with  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill.  Unfortunately,  this 
amendment  was  dropped  by  the  joint  con- 
ferees. We  hsMi,  therefore,  these  provisions 
which  in  effect  made  possible  aid  to  religious 
institutions — provisions  which  were  of  highly 
dubious  constitutionality — and  unfortu- 
nately, no  ready  access  to  the  courts  to  test 
them.  We  have,  as  a  result,  been  confronted 
with  a  strange  spectacle.  We  have  had  the 
Federal  Office  of  Education  supplying  funds 
for  religious  schools  which  obviously  violate 
the  laws  and  constitutional  provisions  of 
many  states,  and  possibly  the  First  Amend- 
ment as  well,  and  the  people  are  left  without 
protection  or  recourse.  The  {>oBsibillty  that 
the  taxpayers  are  being  compelled  to  pay  a 
tax  for  religion,  and  that  Congress  has  made 
a  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
is  considerable.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  reach  the  moment  of  truth  In  the  courts. 

COURT   TESTS 

To  complete  this  record  of  frustration,  let 
me  cite  our  experience  In  Dayton,  Ohio, 
where  our  effort  to  challenge  expenditures  of 
Title  n  funds  for  the  libraries  of  sectarian 
schools  in  Americans  United  vs.  United  States 
was  thrown  out  of  Federal  Court  on  the  tech- 
nicality of  lack  of  standing,  and  the  similar 
fate  of  a  comparable  effort  In  Flast  v.  Gard- 
ner, a  New  York  case. 

As  an  act  of  semldeeperation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  organization  joined  with  other 
groups  in  supporting  the  lawsuit  of  Horace 
Mann  vs.  Maryland  Board  of  Public  Works. 
This  was  a  case  in  the  Maryland  Court  which 
challenged  constitutionality  of  acts  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  which  were  identical  with 
acts  being  performed  ^y  the  Federal  Office 
of  Education.  In  the  Maryland  Court  we  had 
no  problem  with  standing.  Hence,  we  were 
able  to  bring  a  test  case  In  regard  to  four 
public  laws  of  Maryland  which  conferred 
gprants  for  construction  piirposes  to  as  many 
church-related  colleges. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  thought  of 
this  as  a  round-about  way  of  bringing  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  Issue  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  aid  to  rellgloiu  Institutions  under  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963,  and 
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also  of  raising  a  similar  question  In  regard  to 
the  sectarian  features  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  as  well.  In  a  split 
decision  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  In  the  case  of  three  of  the  Institutions 
the  grants  were  in  violation  of  the  establish- 
ment clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  To  our 
Immense  disappointment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  this  deci- 
sion when  It  was  appealed  by  the  Maryland 
attorney  general.  It  was  permitted  to  stand 
eis  a  Just  and  prop>er  decision,  but  we  had 
failed  to  achieve  the  Supreme  Court's  ad- 
judication of  the  Issue. 

What  are  we  to  deduce  from  this  develop- 
ment? Let  us  note,  first  of  all,  that  the  First 
Amendment  was  Initially  a  restraint  on  the 
Federal  power  only.  The  states  could  provide 
establishment  of  religion  and  8C»ne  of  them 
did  so  provide  for  a  considerable  p>erlod  after 
the  passage  of  the  First  Amendment — ^up 
until  1833,  to  be  specific.  It  was  only  as  a 
result  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  that 
the  proscription  of  religious  establishment 
In  the  First  Amendment  was  made  applicable 
to  the  states.  Now  we  have  a  ciirlous  reversal 
of  this  situation.  The  states  are.  In  effect, 
forbidden  to  make  grants  to  religious  insti- 
tutions because  they  violate  the  First 
Amendment,  but  the  Office  of  Education  can 
make  them  with  impunity  because  there  Is 
no  way  to  enforce  the  First  Amendment  upon 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
three  church -related  colleges  to  which  I 
referred — Western  Maryland,  St.  Joseph's 
and  Notre  Dame — all  promptly  went  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  got  grants  identical 
with  those  which  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
forbidden  to  give!  If  there  is  any  logic  In  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  eludes  me. 

It  would  seem  desirable  that  this  curious 
ambivalence  be  promptly  resolved.  What  we 
woxild  recommend,  then,  would  be  the  elimi- 
nation from  Titles  I,  II  and  ni  of  all  provi- 
sions under  which  Federal  aid  is  going  to 
sectarian  Institutions.  Federal  assistance  in 
the  form  of  books,  eqxilpment  and  Instruc- 
tion to  private,  religious  schools  should  be 
terminated  at  least  until  such  time  as  its 
constitutionality  can  be  determined. 

JUDICIAL    KEVIEW 

The  Senate  is  certainly  to  be  commended 
for  having  passed  on  a  voice  vote  and  without 
controversy  a  special  bill  which  would  per- 
mit residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
bring  lawsuits  designed  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  sectarian  features  of  this 
legislation  and  other  related  legislation.  It 
is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  will  show  Interest  In 
this  bill  and  expedite  It  to  the  floor  of  that 
body. 

I  turn  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  prob- 
lems In  connection  with  this  legislation — the 
problem  of  the  overriding  of  state  laws  and 
constitutional  provisions  in  regard  to  church 
and  state.  The  debate  in  the  House  on  aid- 
to-education  certainly  indicated  that  this 
has  become  a  most  serious  matter.  I  recall 
that  when  the  aid-to-education  legislation 
was  before  you  two  years  ago,  I  stated  in  my 
testimony  that  many  of  the  states,  would  en- 
counter serious  problems  in  the  church-state 
area  with  Titles  I  and  n,  and  probably  with 
Title  m  as  well.  I  quoted  at  length  from 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  a  number  of 
the  states  to  Illustrate  the  difficulties  they 
would  have  with  programs  and  practices  set 
forth  in  the  legislation  which  seemed  on  the 
face  to  be  forbidden  by  these  Instruments. 
Experience  with  the  legislation  has  amply 
borne  out  these  fears.  Mr.  Chairman. 

ADMINISTRATION    Or   PROGRAMS 

We  have.  In  a  study  pubUshed  by  the 
American  Civil  Llliertles  Union  called  "The 
Church-State  Problem — A  Oiilde  for  Com- 
munity Groupa,"  an  account  of  how  various 
Titles  are  being  administered  In  regard  to 
sectarian  schools  In  certain  areas.  It  shows 
that  In  New  York  City  sectarian  Interests 


have  actually  preempted  the  programs  and 
have  operated  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  show 
gross  favoritism  to  the  children  attending 
these  institutions  and  discrimination  against 
those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  attending  the 
public  schools.  Guidelines  and  regulations 
have  been  practically  ignored  and  the  courts 
have  been  closed  to  the  complaints  of  the 
people.  Our  own  studies  Indicate  that  such 
abuse  of  the  program  is  rife  in  other  areas, 
that  the  legislation  and  regulations  as  now 
drafted  have  Invited  sectarian  abuse  and 
that  this  Invitation  has  been  accepted. 

Now  we  see  the  eroding  effect  on  church- 
state  separation  proceed  a  step  further  in 
New  York  State.  Here  the  sectarians,  not 
satisfied  with  the  substantial  benefits  that 
have  accrued  to  their  institutions,  are  now 
making  a  frontal  attack  on  Article  XI,  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  New  York  Constitution  which 
clearly  and  specifically  bars  use  of  the  state's 
funds  for  churches  or  their  schools.  And 
what  is  the  pretext  of  this  drive,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? So  that  the  practice  of  New  York  State 
may  be  brought  into  conformity  with  the 
Federal  practice!  Surely  the  Congress  will 
not  wish  to  continue  programs  whose  prac- 
tical effect  is  to  erode  the  protection  In  state 
laws  against  the  tax  for  religion  which  our 
people  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

We  have,  indeed,  come  face  to  face  with 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  states  are 
to  be  permitted  any  policy-making  role  at 
all,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  altogether 
subsumed  by  the  Federal  power.  To  be  spe- 
cific, are  the  states  to  be  permitted  In  their 
laws  a  tight,  strict  concept  of  separation  of 
church  and  state?  Or,  will  the  Federal  power 
simply  override  and  beat  down  this  concept 
by  the  sheer  weight  of  its  money  power, 
forcing  on  the  states  programs  and  proce- 
dures which  are  specifically  forbidden  by 
their  laws.  To  put  It  another  way,  shall  the 
states  which  desire  to  establish  and  sustain 
a  single  system  of  public  schools  serving  the 
entire  community  have  forced  on  them.  In- 
stead, the  business  of  planning  for  and  sup- 
porting varioxis  systems  of  religious  schools 
as  well? 

SHARED    TIME    C.\SE3 

Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  shared 
time  or  dual  enrollment  between  public 
and  religious  schools  which  the  legislation 
diligently  seeks  to  foster  and  stimulate. 
This  issue  has  been  in  the  courts  of  at  least 
two  states  in  lawsuits  which  were  supported 
by  Americans  United.  These  suits  were — Spe- 
cial District  vs.  Wheeler  and  Morton  v.  Board 
of  Education.  Both  suits  were  on  statutory 
grounds.  The  Missouri  Court  forbade  such 
practice  in  the  schools  of  that  state,  while 
the  Illinois  Court  held  It  was  not  a  violation 
of  its  laws.  Rulings  of  attorneys  general  vary 
from  state  to  state.  Some  sustain  the  prac- 
tice; some  forbid  state  participation.  We 
have  here  a  confused  situation,  a  situation 
of  controversy  and  dissension.  Some  public 
school  officials  are  firmly  convinced  that 
shared  time  arrangements  will  undermine 
the  public  system. 

Comes  now  Into  this  situation  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  which  actively 
seeks  to  promote  shared  time  In  the  form 
of  Jointly  operated  public-religious  schools. 
In  Swanton,  Vermont,  the  Office  of  Education 
has  paid  a  salary  of  (13,500  to  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  to  promote  a  public  school 
and  a  center  of  Catholic  Instruction  to  be 
housed  on  the  same  campus,  operated  under 
a  Joint  management  with  the  escape  tech- 
nicality that  the  church  will  buy  its  own 
piece  of  land  and  erect  Its  own  center.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  already  expended 
(56,000  to  prepare  plans  for  this  project  and 
to  sell  It  to  the  citizens  of  the  area.  An  addi- 
tional request  of  (97.000  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted. The  plan  Is  being  pressed  as  a  "pilot 
project"  for  the  nation. 

OISdJUMXR    PROVISION 

If  there  Is  concern  for  state  laws  and  state 
arrangements  In  education,  and  for  constitu- 


tional provisions,  then  we  would  recommend 
that  this  legislation  be  amended  with  Um 
addition  of  a  disclaimer  which  would  diHer 
from  the  one  which  the  legislation  presently 
contains.  The  present  law  provides  that  If 
state  officials  are  estopped  by  their  laws  from 
carrying  out  the  programs  of  aid  to  rellgiom 
schools  that  the  Federal  Office  of  Education 
will  step  In  and  do  it  anyway  and  will  de- 
duct  the  amount  so  expended  from  th»t 
state's  allocation.  We  would  recommend  that 
In  place  of  this  provision  the  bill  include  a 
disclaimer  providing  assurance  that  where  a 
state  desires  to  expend  funds  only  for  public 
schools  and  Is  so  confined  by  Its  constitution 
and  laws,  that  no  Federal  aid  programs  over- 
riding or  contravening  such  provisions  b« 
effectuated  In  such  state,  and  that  amounta 
as  would  have  been  available  for  these  pro- 
grams be  allocated.  Instead,  to  programs  per- 
missible under  that  state's  laws. 

The  action  of  the  House  in  transferring 
Initiative  and  management  of  Title  HI  and 
Title  V  programs  to  state  auspices  is  a  pro- 
gressive development  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  concur. 

We  urge  alert  regard  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  as  expressed  in  the  Pint 
Amendment  and  state  constitutions  lest  tbe 
commendable  purposes  of  aid  to  education 
be  unwittingly  used  to  erode  this  historic 
and  useful  concept  of  government. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
without  reviewing  the  entire  statement 
at  this  time,  I  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  Horace  Mann  against  Maryland  Board 
of  Public  Works,  it  was  held  to  be  un- 
constitutional because  of  the  violation 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church 
and  state,  to  grant  moneys  to  three  spec- 
ified colleges  because  they  were  church- 
related — the  State  supreme  court  haying 
held  it  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  Uw8. 
Office  of  Education  subsequently  turned 
around  and  made  an  identical  grant  to 
one  of  those  very  colleges. 

The  statement  points  out  that  in 
Swanton,  Vt.,  the  Office  of  Education 
paid  a  salarj-  of  $13,500  to  a  religious 
cleric  to  promote  a  public  school  and  a 
center  of  religious  instruction  to  be 
housed  on  the  same  campus,  operated 
under  joint  management,  with  the  es- 
cape technicality  that  the  church  would 
buy  its  own  piece  of  land  and  erect  it« 
own  center.  The  Office  of  Education  ei- 
pended  $56,000  to  prepare  the  plans  and 
to  sell  the  project  to  the  citizens  of  the 
area,  and  an  additional  request  of  $97,- 
000  has  been  submitted.  It  is  said  that 
the  plan  is  being  pressed  as  a  pilot  proj- 
ect for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  instance  in  Ver- 
mont is  a  clear  violation  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  believe  in  the  JefTersonian  con- 
cept that  we  must  have  freedom  of  it- 
ligion,  a  Government  free  of  religlou 
domination,  and  a  church  free  from 
state  domination.  We  must  have  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  or  otherwise 
there  will  be  coalescence  of  church  and 
state  with  all  the  tragedy  that  it  brought 
in  wherever  there  has  been  a  union  at 
church  and  state.  The  ereatness  of 
America  is  built  upon  religious  freedom 
of  the  people.  In  actions  such  as  the  ones 
to  which  I  have  referred  it  is  not  being 
eroded  away  a  little,  but  it  is  galloping 
away. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  placing  this  at  the 
top  of  the  agenda,  as  a  matter  our  con- 
ferees should  fight  for. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  the  author  of  the  amendment 
several  questions.  Drawing  upon  my  rec- 
ollection, I  recall  I  voted  for  this  pro- 
posal when  It  was  before  the  Senate  in 
April  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  was  not 
charged  with  the  same  responsibility 
that  I  am  now.  I  shall  be  for  the  amend- 
ment, but  we  need  to  sharpen  it  and  re- 
fine it.  There  are  a  few  things  that  oc- 
cur to  me  as  a  lawyer  about  which  I  wish 
to  ask  certain  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

I  notice  that  the  measure  provides  for 
the  operative  action  to  be  an  order  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  It  may  be 
that  we  can  settle  this  in  conference,  but 
I  do  want  to  know  how  the  Senator 
would  view  the  matter. 

It  may  be  in  many  of  these  applica- 
tions there  is  no  order  published  and  it 
may  be  burdensome  to  publish  it.  It  may 
be  we  should  provide  that  there  should 
be  notice  of  the  denial  or  granting  of  a 
loan,  and  that  the  notice  should  start  the 
operative  period  to  rxm.  For  example, 
in  connection  with  the  antipoverty  bill 
we  find  that  the  word  "order"  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  program,  which  may  be  very 
onerous.  Has  the  Senator  done  any  work 
on  this  at  all? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  given  serious  con- 
sideration to  that  question  in  cormection 
with  other  parts  of  the  bill;  but  this  is 
the  only  way  we  could  devise  a  method 
by  which  any  member  of  the  public  who 
might  be  interested  in  receiving  notice 
could  receive  it.  Under  the  bill,  suits  may 
be  brought  by  any  institution  which  may 
believe  it  has  been  denied  its  rights. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes.  I  know. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Suits  may  be  brought  by 
an  individual  taxpayer,  suing  either  for 
himself  or  for  other  taxpayers  who  are 
similarly  situated.  Suits  may  be  brought 
by  citizens  who  believe  that  the  first 
amendment  has  been  violated.  We  could 
not  think  of  any  better  way  to  give  no- 
tice. Everyone  knows  that  under  exist- 
ing law  the  Federal  Register  is  a  pub- 
lication of  which  every  citizen  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  take  judicial 
notice. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  shall  have  the  help  ot 
every  Government  department  to  see  if 
we  can  provide  some  better  means. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  knows  that  the  Federal  Register  is 
quite  a  large  document.  The  last  time  I 
practiced  law.  I  had  copies  for  a  period 
of  18  months  bound.  They  occupied  18 
inches  of  shelf  space  compared  with  10 
Inches  of  shelf  space  for  the  annotated 
statutes  passed  by  Congress  since  1789. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  may  And  that  it  is 
an  overwhelming  problem. 

My  other  question  is  this:  I  notice  a 
certain  curtailment  of  the  power  of  a 
court  to  consolidate  actions.  This  would 
require  separate  actions  to  be  maintained 
for  each  loan  or  grant,  even  if  consoli- 
dated. Might  it  not  be  desirable  merely 
to  let  the  court  ruling  obtain  on  that 
score?  That  provision  of  the  amendment 
Is  at  page  5,  lines  15  to  17. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  this  provision  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of  suits 
on  the  same  grant  or  loan.  It  is  provided 
that  the  suits  may  be  consolidated  for  the 
purpose  of  decision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Does  not  the  Senator  feel 


that  it  would  be  better  to  strike  out  the 
sentence  and  leave  that  question  to  be 
decided  according  to  the  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  rather  than  to  limit  or  ex- 
pand them? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  is  better  to  in- 
corporate this  provision.  I  have  been  a 
Judge  myself.  Sometimes  judges  do  not 
want  to  decide  too  many  questions  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  does  the 
Senator  feel  that  his  proposal  would 
broaden  the  power  of  the  court,  or  limit 
it? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  think  it  would  expand 
the  power  of  the  court  to  consolidate 
similar  actions.  All  cases  brought  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  relating  to  the  same  grant  or 
loan  could  be  tried  together.  Rather  than 
rely  on  existing  rules  for  consolidation  of 
suits,  we  declare  to  the  courts  our  inten- 
tion to  reduce  the  amount  of  litigation 
by  permitting  these  cases  to  be  tried  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  It  would  expand  rather 
than  contract  the  power  of  CDnsolidation, 
in  the  Senator's  judgment? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Again,  we  shall  test  the 
provision. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  is  a  provision  which 
seeks  to  avoid  a  multiplicity  of  actions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  shaU  look  into  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
take  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  Uke  to  add  this: 
The  Senator  from  New  York  recognizes 
that  the  courts  may  take  jurisdiction 
over  these  cases  even  if  we  do  not  enact 
judicial  review.  If  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Flast  against  Gardner  case,  rules 
that  the  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction 
over  these  challenges,  we  will  have  chaos 
in  all  the  Federal  programs.  Suits  could 
then  be  brought  to  compel  repayment  or 
reimbursement  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  all  those  past  expended  grants 
on  the  grounds  that  they  were  made  In 
violation  of  the  first  amendment. 

My  amendment  permits  suits  only  with 
respect  to  future  grants  or  loans,  so  that 
no  past  grant  which  has  been  expended 
will  have  to  be  repaid  to  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  noticed  that. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  will  af- 
ford great  protection  to  the  Federal  aid 
programs.  One  of  the  defects  in  the 
origiiuil  bill  was  that  It  did  not  have  this 
limitation.  The  amendment  will  enable 
us,  as  I  often  say,  to  legislate  in  oonsti- 
tutional  light  rather  thiui  in  constitu- 
tional darkness,  but  without  creating 
havoc  among  those  institutions  which 
have  previously  been  receiving  grants. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  had  in 
the  89th  Congress  opposed  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  because  it  carried  with 
It  the  automatic  cutoff.  That  correction 
h£is  been  made  In  this  amendment,  and 
I  sh£dl  therefore  support  it  with  the  im- 
derstandlng  that  if  we  find  greater  re- 
finements in  practice,  and  so  forth,  I 
would  feel  free,  as  a  conferee,  to  win  over 
the  other  conferees  to  refining  the  tech- 
niques which  are  employed  In  this 
amendment. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoRSs]  in  what  is  known  as  the 


congressional  compromise  on  this  ques- 
tion of  aid  to  pupils  in  private  or  paro- 
chial schools. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  proceeds  to  another  aspect  of 
this  subject,  would  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  to  make  an  observation,  without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  sis  to  the  previ- 
ous legislation  offered  by  me  in  this 
fleld.  His  past  objection  and  his  making 
this  constructive  criticism,  have  been 
very  Instrumental  in  bringing  forth  a 
bill  which  I  think  is  free  from  substan- 
tial defect. 

Mr.  JAVns.  I  was  saying  that  I  joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  in  the  congressional  compromise 
which  gives  aid  directly  to  the  pupils 
studying  academic  subjects.  It  does  not 
subserve  religion  or  violate  the  first 
amendment.  I  stood  by  that  at  the  recent 
controversy  in  New  York  about  a  new 
constitution.  I  intend  to  stand  by  it  here- 
after, as  I  have  a  deep  conviction  there. 
So  long  as  there  is  no  Interference  with 
the  power  of  the  United  States  to  deal 
with  loans  and  grants  until  when,  as, 
and  if  the  courts  act.  either  by  injunc- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  the  procedure  is 
Intelligent  and  appropriate,  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  we  should  not  liberalize  the 
Federal  rule  relating  to  suits.  If  there 
be  a  proliferation  of  suits,  I  think  we 
have  to  endure  it.  The  consolidation 
factor,  the  single  jurisdiction  factor,  and 
the  fact  that  it  costs  money  to  sue  are, 
I  think,  built-in  inhibitions  to  prevent 
this  from  being  abused. 

For  those  reasons  I  shall  join  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  in 
supporting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  usual  complete  cooperation  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  was 
very  instrumental  in  helping  us  to  bring 
about  the  compromise  to  which  he  has 
referred  by  way  of  getting  some  aid  to 
an  individual  t)oy  or  girl  in  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  New 
York,  I  want  this  Record  to  show  my  very 
deep  thanks  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership  and  his  help  on 
this  as  well  as  many  other  controversial 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  for  the  roll- 
call  vote. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  The  yeas  and  nay& 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  oaI]«x* 
the  roU. 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotiYE],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Senators 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore  and  Mr. 
Pell],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tyd- 
iNcs]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Gruening],  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc- 
Gee], the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senators  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  and  [Mr.  Pell], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFF],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Domznick],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Fannin],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Gritfin]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  detained  on  official 
business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin ],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  387  Leg.) 
TEAS— 71 

Aiken  Bennett  Byrd.  Va. 

Allott  Bible  Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Anderson  Bogffs  Carlson 

Baker  Brewster  Case 

Bartlett  Brooke  Churcli 

Bayh  BtutUck  Clark 


Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Murphy 

CiirtU 

Kennedy,  Maa 

>.  Muskie 

Dirksen 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pearson 

Eastland 

Lauscbe 

Proxmlre 

Ervln 

Long,  La. 

Rapdolpb 

Pong 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Gore 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Hansen 

McGovem 

Spong 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

Stennls 

Hatfield 

Metcair 

Talmadge 

Hayden 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Hlckenlooper 

Mond&le 

WUllams,  N.J. 

HUl 

Montoya 

Williams,  Del. 

Holland 

Morse 

Yar  borough 

HolUngs 

Morton 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Jackson 

Moss 

Young,  Ohio 

Javits 

Mundt 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTING- 

29 

Cannon 

Hruska 

PeU 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Percy 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Prouty 

Dominick 

Kuchel 

Rlbicoff 

Ellender 

Long,  Mo. 

Ruasell 

Fannin 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Griffin 

McGee 

Symington 

Gruening 

Monroney 

Tower 

Harris 

Nelson 

Tydings 

Hartke 

Pastore 

So  Mr.  Ervin's  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 
have  this  many  Senators  on  the  floor, 
I  want  to  make  a  very  brief 
announcement. 

I  am  speaking  only  for  myself;  I  have 
not  had  the  chance  to  consult  with  the 
leadership  as  yet.  However,  I  am  sure 
they  understand  the  reason  for  my 
suggestion. 

I  have  been  advised  that  If  we  try  to 
get  a  final  vote  on  the  bill  today,  there 
will  be  some  speeches  that  will  prevent 
our  getting  a  final  vote  today.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  forcing  any  such 
arrangement  as  that. 

I  only  ask  the  Senate  to  go  along  with 
me,  to  cooperate  with  me  in  getting  ac- 
tion on  whatever  amendments  may  be 
offered  that  do  not  Involve  the  particular 
controversy  that  Is  causing  some  Sena- 
tors, to  want  the  matter  to  go  over  to 
Monday.  I  will  cooperate  with  them  In 
having  the  measure  go  over  to  Monday 
for  final  passage.  However,  I  think  that 
what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  take  up  all  the 
amendments  that  can  be  considered  this 
afternoon,  so  that  on  Monday  when  we 
come  to  the  one  issue  on  which  some 
Senators  have  viewpoints  that  dlflfer 
from  the  viewpoints  of  the  committee, 
we  can  take  that  up  then  and  try  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill  as  soon  as  possible  In  the 
first  part  of  the  week. 

I  have  had  chance  to  talk  to  only  a 
couple  of  the  Senators  who  say  that  they 
will  not  let  the  bill  come  to  a  final  vote 
this  afternoon.  I  know  how  that  is.  I 
have  done  It  myself  many  times.  I  ex- 
tend the  same  cooperation  that  I  have 
received  In  the  past  to  those  who  are 
using  the  same  technique  now  on  me. 

I  want  the  Senators  to  know  that  when 
we  finish  the  consideration  of  those 
things  that  are  ready  to  be  considered 
this  afternoon,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  ready  to  lay  the  matter  aside  imtll 
Monday  or  recess  until  Monday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  Amendments  (H.R.  7819)  in- 
elude  a  new,  major  title,  title  Vn,  on  page 

138  of  the  bill  that  Is  now  on  the  desks 
of  Senators.  The  title  Is  the  "BUingual 
Education  Act." 

I  introduced  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act,  S.  428,  on  January  17  of  this  year, 
the  first  bilingual  education  bill  ever  In- 
troduced in  either  House  of  the  Congress. 
It  was  Introduced  with  the  cosponsor- 
shlp  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  JAvrrs],  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  senior  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchel].  the  jimior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy],  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph], 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  of  the  bill 
Is  really  very  simple — so  simple  that  it  is 
amazing  that  In  all  of  our  years  in  Con- 
gress of  striving  for  improved  education, 
the  problem  has  never  before  been  given 
congressional  attention. 

The  problem  is  that  many  of  the 
school-age  children  of  this  Nation  come 
from  homes  where  the  mother  tongue  is 
not  English.  As  a  result,  these  children 
enter  schools  not  speaking  English,  the 
national  language,  and  not  able  to  under- 
stand instruction  that  is  all  conducted 
in  English. 

While  most  of  these  children  are 
Spanish-speaking,  other  languages  are 
also  covered  by  this  new  title. 

It  is  significant  that  both  of  the  Sen- 
ators from  Texas,  both  of  the  Senators 
from  California,  and  both  of  the  Senators 
from  New  York  have  cosponsored  that 
measure.  It  Is  bipartisan  in  the  support  it 
has  received,  having  the  sponsorship  of 
all  of  the  Senators  from  the  three  States 
which  contain  the  largest  number 
of  non-English-speaking  children. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  and  Indeed 
in  the  entire  Southwest,  this  is  not  an 
isolated  problem,  but  one  which  involves 
millions  of  school  children.  Despite  the 
severity  of  the  problem,  our  solution  has 
generally  been  to  continue  teaching 
these  children  in  traditional  ways,  hop- 
ing in  vain  that  by  some  miracle  they 
will  all  of  a  sudden  learn  English  with- 
out the  loss  of  educational  content.  This 
hope  has  been  maintained  even  though 
all  the  evidence  before  us  pointed  to 
tremendous  dropout  rates  among  the 
Spanish-speaking  children. 

My  State,  unfortunately,  leads  in  this 
category  of  dropouts. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  was  shocked  when 
the  Senator  mentioned  the  people  from 
Texas 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  did  not  mean  to 
Infer  that  these  are  the  only  States  In- 
volved. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  did  not 
mention  New  Mexico  at  all. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  are  vitally  affected.  I  mentioned 
these  three  States  as  having  the  most 
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gpanish-speaklng  children  In  sheer 
numbers.  California.  Texas,  and  New 
Tort  have  more  Spanish-speaking  chil- 
dren than  any  other  States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Percentagewise? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  No.  I  did  not  say 
percentagewise.  For  certainly  the  home 
State  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Itew  Mexico  would  rank  higher  in  such 
s  comparison.  However,  my  State  has 
more  counties  in  which  over  50  percent 
of  the  people  are  Mexican-American 
than  all  other  States  in  the  United  States 
combined,  including  that  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

To  alleviate  this  problem,  I  introduced 
S.  428  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
local  school  districts  In  establishing  and 
operating  bilingual  progrsuns  to  create 
a  more  feasible  transition  into  our  schools 
for  these  children  by  giving  them  special 
educational  programs  aimed  at  solving 
their  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  portion  of  the  committee  re- 
port on  H  Jl.  7819  related  to  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act,  on  page  48  to  50  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks.  The 
report  gives  a  short  history  of  the  bill 
and  an  explanation  of  its  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TITLE    vn— COMMXN'rS 

Title  vn  autbcxlzes  a  4-year  program  of 
grants  to  local  educational  agencies  to  <ie- 
velc^,  establish,  and  operate  programs  of  bl- 
lln^al  education,  as  well  as  provide  pre- 
senrlce  training  and  Inservlce  training  for 
professional  personnel  participating  in  such 
programs.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  end- 
log  June  30,  1968,  $16  million  is  authorized 
for  these  purposes;  $30  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1969;  and  $40  million 
'or  each  of  the  next  2  yeara. 

HISrOST    OP   THE    BIUircUAL   XDX7CATION   ACT 

On  January  17,  1967,  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough  introduced  S.  428,  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  for  himself,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy Of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
Tork.  Mr.  Kuchel,  Mr.  Montoya,  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Ur.  Williams  of  New  Jersey.  Hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  on  S.  428  were  held  on  May  18  and 
19  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Hay  26,  29,  and 
31  in  Corpus  Chrlsrtl,  Edlnburg,  and  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  respectively,  on  June  24  in  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  on  July  21,  1967.  In  New 
Tork  City.  During  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
extensive  testimony  was  taken  on  all  aspects 
of  the  bUl  from  well  over  a  hundred  wit- 
nesses in  addition  to  the  testimony  which 
was  submitted  by  numerous  groups  and  Indl- 
Tiduals.  Two  printed  volumes  of  681  pages 
ooatain  these  bearings. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  more  than 
35  simUar  bills  were  Introduced.  There  were 
2  days  of  hearings  on  bilingual  education 
beld  on  June  28  and  29,  1967,  in  Washington. 
The  House  General  Education  Subcommittee 
reported  HJt.  13103  to  the  Education  and 
labor  Committee  on  October  25  and  the  full 
wanniittee  voted  to  report  the  bill  on  No- 
Tember  1. 

On  August  8,  1967,  the  Senate  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education  rep>orted 
8.428  to  the  full  committee.  The  Senate 
Ubor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  adopt- 
Ml  8.428.  as  amended,  as  an  amendment  to 
Ha.  7819  on  November  2,  1967. 

^tTXPosE  or  Tta  buxnouai.  kdtjcation  act 
The  purpose  of  this  new  title  is  to  provide 
t  solution  to  the  problems  of  those  children 
*bo   are    educationally    disadvantaged    be- 


cause of  their  inability  to  q>eak  English. 
These  children,  who  number  around  3  mil- 
lion of  school  age,  are  deprived  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  because  of  their 
limited  commumcation  skills.  This  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  In  the  five  South- 
western States,  which  contain  approximately 
IVi  million  Spanish-speaking  children  of 
school  age,  the  average  years  of  school  com- 
pleted is  7.1  for  Spanish  siimamed,  9  for 
nonwhite,  and  12.1  for  whites.  There  is  a 
similar  correlation  between  low-family  in- 
comes and  the  inability  to  speak  R"g»«>' 
For  example,  in  the  same  five  Southwestern 
States,  34.8  percent  of  the  Spanlsh-sumamed 
population  are  from  families  with  incomes 
below  $3,000,  as  comf>ared  to  21  percent  of 
the  general  population. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the 
ability  of  our  local  educational  agendea  with 
high  concentrations  of  children  of  limited 
Engll£h-sp>eaklng  ability  to  develop  and  (^>er- 
ate  bilingual  programs  of  instruction. 

Title  VII — Financial  assistance  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  bilingual  education 
programs 

The  close  relationship  between  conditions 
of  poverty,  low  educational  achievement  and 
non-English  speaking  ability  Illustrates  the 
almost  impossible  burden  which  Is  placed 
on  non-English  speaking  children  in  our 
schools.  Of  the  estimated  3  million  persons 
of  school  age  who  have  retained  the  use  of 
a  non-English  mother  tongue,  1.75  million 
are  Spanish-spteakers.  There  are  another  mil- 
lion or  so  under  school  age  who  will  enter 
school  In  the  future. 

Testimony  presented  before  the  subocm- 
mlttee  Ulustrated  the  inability  of  present 
methods  of  instruction  t»  deal  with  this 
problem  and  the  relatively  few  efforts  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Distri}rutlon  of  funds 

Under  this  title,  the  distribution  of  funds 
will  be  by  need,  as  determined  by  the  num- 
bers of  children  from  limited  English-speak- 
ing ability  between  the  ages  of  3  and  18. 

We  agree  with  the  following  statement 
from  the  report  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

"This  bill  should,  we  believe,  be  directed 
to  persons  from  non-English  speaking  back- 
grounds because  that  factor — the  language 
problem — has  educational  significance  and 
that  is  the  justification  for  legislation  in  the 
field  of  bilingual  education.  Let  us  make 
clear  that,  in  administering  such  a  program, 
benefits  must  go  to  those  areas  where  the 
problem  Is  moat  severe.  Clearly,  the  bulk  of 
'  the  assistance  would  be  made  available  to 
assist  persons  of  Spanish-speaking  back- 
ground." 

Because  the  language  barrier  affects  per- 
sons from  Spanish -speaking  backgrounds  to 
a  substantially  greater  extent  than  any  other 
non-EngUsh-sp>eaklng  group,  is  expected  that 
most  programs  would  be  directed  to  Span- 
ish-speaking groups. 

Uses  of  funds 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation,  a  local 
public  school  may  use  funds  granted  to  It 
for  the  broad  purpose  of  programs  which 
will  meet  the  spedal  educational  needs  ot 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  be- 
caxise  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  In 
schools  having  a  high  concentration  of  such 
children  from  families  with  incomes  below 
$3,000  per  year  or  receiving  payments  under 
a  program  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children. 

Because  of  the  need  for  extensive  reaearch. 
pilot  projects  and  demonstrations,  the  ptro- 
posed  legislation  does  not  Intend  to  pre- 
scribe the  types  of  programs  or  projects  that 
are  needed.  Such  matters  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion and  Judgment  of  the  local  school 
districts  to  encourage  both  varied  apjiroatdiea 
to  the  problem  and  alao  special  solutions 
for  a  particular  problem  of  a  given  school. 


The  legislation  enumerates  types  of  i»t>- 
grams  as  being  Illustrative  of  possible  solu- 
tions. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  When  a  child 
from  a  non-English-sp)eaklng  family 
goes  to  a  school  which  permits  only  Eng- 
lish to  be  read,  spoken,  and  written,  the 
child  usually  does  not  learn  English  well, 
drops  out.  and  is  left  Illiterate  in  both 
languages. 

Our  hearings  received  broad  testimony 
as  to  the  urgent  need  for  this  legislation 
to  provide  eqtial  educational  opportunity 
for  those  children  who  do  not  come  to 
school  with  English-speaking  ability.  We 
received  almost  unanimous  enthusiasm 
and  support  for  this  legislation  as  being 
an  effective  remedial  program. 

Our  committee  held  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  Texas.  New  York.  Washington. 
D.C.,  «md  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  The  results 
are  contained  in  the  two  volumes  of 
hearings  on  the  bilingual  education  bill. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  MtTEPHY]  participated  in  the 
hearings  that  were  held  in  California. 
Both  the  distinguished  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  Kennedy ] 
participated  In  the  hearings  held  in  New 
York  City. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to 
devote  major  national  attention  to  the 
educational  improvement  of  some  of  o'or 
children,  while  we  suffer  wholesale  ne- 
glect of  others.  There  is  a  strong  cor- 
relation between  the  limited  English- 
speaking  ability  of  these  children  and 
under-achlevement  in  education  and  re- 
sulting poverty  conditions.  It  is  incon- 
sistent to  deprive  them  of  educational 
opportunity  and  yet  try  to  improve  their 
conditions  of  poverty — we  cannot  ask 
them  to  Uf t  themselves  up  by  their  boot- 
straps while  we  stand  on  their  toes. 

In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  the  years 
of  school  completed  for  Anglos  is  10.8 
years,  for  nonwhite  8.1  years,  but  only 
4.7  years  for  the  Spanlsh-sumamed. 
Over  one-half  of  the  Spanlsh-surr^amed 
families  have  incomes  under  the  poverty 
level  of  $3,000  amd  13.6  percent  have  In- 
comes under  $1,000  in  Texas. 

The  adoption  of  the  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  as  a  new  title  VTI  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
will  be  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
educational  progress  of  this  Nation.  It 
will  mean  recovery  of  a  valuable  human 
resource  from  the  slagheap  of  educa- 
tional neglect. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  as  principal  author  of  the 
bUl,  who  accepted  our  bill  S.  428  as  a 
new  title  to  amend  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  It  was  with  his 
consponsorship  and  his  warm  support 
of  this  bill  that  it  has  made  such  prog- 
ress. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  who  set  up  a  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  Bilingual  Education  which  en- 
abled us  to  hold  extensive  hearings  to 
develop  the  evidence  of  educational 
needs  and  the  remedy  for  the  needs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Phocty],  who  is  not  present  this 
morning  because  of  illness,  for  the  kind 
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remarks  he  made  about  me  in  his  state- 
ment. 

Through  their  cooperation,  through 
the  bipartisan  support  of  tills  measure, 
we  have  brought  it  along  to  the  point  of 
passage. 

I  believe  that  the  testimony  dealing 
with  this  problem  indicates  that  we  face 
a  breakthrough  in  education  for  millions 
of  children  whose  immediate  predeces- 
sors, in  their  environmental  background, 
were  forced  out  of  school  in  their  early 
years  and  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  in  education  and  economic  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  has  already  answered  my 
question. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  con- 
fine it  merely  to  the  two  languages  of 
English  and  Spanish? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  original  bill, 
as  introduced,  did  confine  it  to  Spanish- 
speaking  children.  First,  it  applied  to 
children  of  Mexican-American  back- 
grounds and  Puerto  Rican  backgrounds. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Senators  from 
Florida,  it  was  modified  to  apply  to  all 
Spanish-speaking  children,  because  they 
pointed  out  the  problem  in  Florida  with 
respect  to  Cuban  refugees. 

Later,  at  the  request  of  many  Senators 
who  pointed  out  other  problems,  I  ottered 
an  amendment  to  include  all  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability.  Because 
of  the  hearings  and  the  requests  of  many 
Senators,  it  has  been  changed  to  embrace 
any  langusige  where  this  problem  exists 
to  an  appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  confined  to  specific 
languages,  or  shall  aid  be  given  to  a 
school  district  that  decides  to  teach  two 
languages? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  aid  is  to  be 
given  wherever  this  is  an  educational 
problem.  It  will  not  be  set  up  for  the 
education  of  these  children  simply  be- 
cause it  is  nice  to  teach  two  languages. 
It  will  be  where  the  children  come  from 
homes  that  are  non-English  speaking 
and  if  it  has  proved  to  be  a  problem  for 
them  with  respect  to  their  educational 
acliievement.  The  standards  for  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  are  set  forth  in 
the  bill. 

If  there  are  one  or  two  families  in  a 
town,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  this 
aid  would  be  given,  as  it  would  not  be  a 
substantial  problem. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Spanish 
children  who  are  going  to  a  school  in 
Texas  be  taught  Spanish  or  would  they 
be  taught  English? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  In  our  hearings 
we  had  demonstrations  that  are  now 
taking  place  in  areas  where  this  has  been 
such  an  acute  problem,  since  Texas  has 
750,000  children  from  Spanish-speaking 
homes. 

We  were  given  a  demonstration  In- 
volving first  graders  and  second  graders 
in  schools  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  we 
also  saw  another  class  of  children  and 
a  teacher  from  Laredo,  Tex.,  at  our  hear- 
ing in  Edinburg,  Tex.  I  explain  this  to 
illustrate  that  different  methods  are  be- 
ing tried.  This  Is  experimental  at  the 
present  time  but  it  is  contemplated  that 
grants  will  be  made  to  find  new  and  im- 
proved methods. 


In  Edinburg,  Tex.,  we  observed  a  very 
competent  teacher  from  Laredo.  She  had 
a  class  that  was  composed  of  both 
English-speaking  and  Spanish-speaking 
children.  She  was  teaching  them  a  word 
in  both  languages.  She  would  speak  the 
words  and  then  put  the  words  on  the 
board.  Then,  the  children  learn  both 
words.  They  had  known  "gato"  all  of 
their  lives  now  they  learned  "cat."  Also 
in  the  demonstration  we  heard  the  chil- 
dren recite. 

In  this  method  the  children  learn  both 
words  simultaneously,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated. That  is  one  method  we  observed. 

Then,  we  saw  another  method  in 
Edinburg  where  they  had  a  pilot  school 
program  with  closed  circuit  television. 
There  was  a  central  room  where  we  could 
observe  the  class  but  the  teacher  and 
the  children  could  not  see  us. 

The  method  there  was  for  one  teacher 
to  be  Identified  with  one  language.  There 
they  have  the  children  go  in  one  room 
with  an  English-speaking  teacher  and 
she  teaches  them  for  1  hour  in  English. 
During  the  next  hour  the  students  who 
had  been  taught  by  an  English-speak- 
ing teacher  for  an  hour  are  then  taught 
by  a  teacher  speaking  only  in  Spanish. 

In  San  Antonio  we  saw  still  another 
system  being  used. 

The  hope  is  to  make  the  child  literate 
in  both  languages.  Which  method  is  the 
best  is  something  the  local  school  dis- 
trict must  decide,  since  every  situation  is 
different  and  solutions  may  be  different. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  the 
child  is  being  taught  both  languages. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  teach  them  Span- 
ish if  they  come  from  Spanish-speaking 
families? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  done  in 
some  instances  because  through  years  of 
experience  educators  and  teachers  have 
learned  that  if  a  child  is  not  literate  in 
Ills  mother  tongue  it  is  hard  to  become 
literate  in  a  new  language.  In  other 
words,  if  he  is  illiterate  in  his  mother 
tongue,  he  will  be  Illiterate  in  English, 
also.  If  a  child  comes  from  an  environ- 
ment where  he  has  little  acquaintance 
with  English  and  he  is  not  literate  in 
Spanish,  it  may  be  quicker  to  give  him 
literacy  in  Spanish  first  to  form  a  basis 
for  learning  English.  Otherwise  he  may 
drop  out  of  school  being  illiterate  in  both 
languages.  I  also  emphasize  that  this  is 
one  method,  not  necessarily  the  only 
method. 

It  illustrates  why  this  bill  is  needed. 
We  may  know  our  goals,  but  we  need 
more  experience  to  decide  the  best  way  to 
achieve  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  not  the  school 
system,  under  present  authority  and 
without  further  money  from  the  Federal 
Government,  have  the  ability  and  the 
right  to  choose  whatever  technique  it 
desires  to  instruct  a  pupil  in  a  given  field? 
If  the  technique  in  teaching  English  to 
a  Spanish  student  is  to  use  Spanish  at 
the  same  time  they  are  teaching  English, 
why  can  they  not  do  it  without  the  Fed- 
eral Government  pouring  in  more 
money? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  answer  Is  the 
same  reason  that  we  need  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  They 
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do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it.  I  was 
in  Starr  County,  Tex.,  twice  this  year 
once  In  connection  with  the  blUngual 
education  bill,  and  I  was  there  again  in 
connection  with  Hurricane  Beulah.  They 
have  people  there  whose  average  income 
is  $300  a  year.  I  have  seen  statistics  indl- 
eating  that  families  have  earnings  of  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  for  the  entire  family. 

There  is  not  the  money  for  it.  Our 
school  system  is  based  on  taxes  with  State 
aid.  This  will  not  finance  the  entire  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  meager  amount  of  money. 

Many  districts  there  want  to  do  tliis, 
but  they  do  not  have  the  money.  In  many 
areas  of  Texas  there  is  financial  impov- 
erishment. They  do  not  have  the  means 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  tiiis  is 
without  question. 

The  same  theory  behind  the  request 
for  Federal  money  here  is  the  same  the- 
ory in  back  of  all  Federal  education  pro- 
grams that  we  have  passed  in  the  last  6 
years.  We  put  money  into  impoverished 
areas  to  help  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  The  reason  why  I  ask 
these  questions  is  that  I  spoke  Slovenian 
in  my  home,  and  I  speak  it  now.  Tliat 
was  the  language  in  the  home.  I  went  to 
a  grammar  school  where  they  taught 
English.  They  did  not  teach  me  Slove- 
nian in  order  to  learn  English.  I  did  It  In 
the  school  by  studying  English.  I  think 
that  I  learned  the  English  without  them 
teaching  me  the  Slovenian  which  I  al- 
ready knew. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  his  com- 
mand of  English  is  superior  and  I  think 
he  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  fact  that 
because  he  spoke  Slovenian  fh^  It  was 
no  impediment  of  his  mastery  of  English. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  However,  In  a 
community  where  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  a  vast  area  speak  a  language 
other  than  English  and  the  only  English 
a  child  hears  is  in  the  school,  it  creates 
an  educational  barrier  for  most  children. 
It  is  hard  for  a  child  to  become  fluent  In 
English  if  he  never  hears  it,  never  has 
an  opportunity  to  use  it,  and  is  never 
taught  it.  but  only  expected  to  absorb  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  are  we  to  do  if 
there  is  a  Hungarian  neighborhood  in 
Toledo  that  finds  that  it  wants  Hungar- 
ian taught  in  its  schools. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  We  give  the 
commissioner  of  education  permission  to 
determine  whether  that  has  been  a  prob- 
lem and  whether  it  meets  the  criteria  set 
forth  In  the  bill  with  the  clarification  of 
legislative  history. 

If  all  other  children  who  are  similarly 
situated  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  found  hin^iself,  In 
which  he  spoke  Slovenian  and  vaani 
into  English,  made  superior  attaiiunents 
as  did  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  However,  that  has 
not  happened  in  most  instances. 

In  the  four  valley  counties  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  next  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico, 70  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  are  from  Spanish -speak- 
ing families.  This  past  fall  90  percent  of 
all  first  graders  entering  school  were 
from  Spanish-speaking  families.  Where 
that  situation  is  so  dominant,  there  is 
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definitely  a  need  for  extensive  bilingual 
education. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator's  answer 
to  my  question  Is  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  so  written  that  there  will  be 
no  opportunity  to  institute  the  teaching 
of  two  languages  except  where  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
concludes  there  is  a  peculiar  problem  in 
existence  because  of  the  large  number 
of  pupils  who  do  not  speak  English  as 
their  native  tongue;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  That  is  its  pur- 
pose. My  purpose  in  doing  this  is  not  to 
keep  any  specific  language  alive.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  create  pock- 
ets of  different  languages  throughout  the 
country. 

It  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  bill  to 
bring  millions  of  school  children  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life  and  make 
them  literate  in  the  national  language 
of  the  country  in  which  they  live;  namely, 
English.  Not  to  stamp  out  the  mother 
tongue,  and  not  to  try  to  make  the  moth- 
er tongue  their  dominant  language,  but 
Just  try  to  make  these  children  fully  lit- 
erate in  English,  so  that  the  children  can 
move  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
life.  If  they  are  going  to  get  full  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country,  they  must  speak 
English. 

A  child  that  does  not  learn  to  become 
literate  in  English  is  not  going  to  get 
a  real  opportunity  in  American  life. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thhik  it  resolves  it- 
self further  to  the  question  of  whether 
all  of  us  should  not  be  expert  in  at  least 
2  languages — perhaps  3. 

I  am  a  deep  believer  in  the  great  help 
that  comes  from  knowing  other  lan- 
guages. When  we  think  of  the  ability  to 
write  sentences  in  a  form  sometimes  dif- 
ferent from  ordinary  conversations^ 
English,  we  find  a  richness  and  beauty  of 
expression. 

If  we  have  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
are  able  quickly  to  put  the  verb  at  the 
end  of  the  sentence  instead  of  Immedi- 
ately following  the  subject  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sentence,  one  can  develop  a 
variety  of  expression  which  has  a  color 
and  appeal  which  we  do  not  ordinarily 
find  in  using  simple,  everyday  EngllsH 
idioms. 

I  have  elicited  the  information  I  want, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  said  is  borne  out  by 
the  fine  educators  and  psychologists  who 
have  testified  that  it  would  be  better 
for  a  person's  education  if  he  were 
taught  more  than  one  language.  They 
gave  the  example  of  Switzerland  where 
the  children  there  grow  up  trilingual, 
becoming  proficient  in  German.  French, 
and  Italian.  There  is  no  Impediment  to 
their  progress  on  that  account.  So  there 
should  be  no  impediment  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  country  learning  two  lan- 
guages. The  educators  testified  that  the 
Swiss  children  learned  very  quickly  and 
with  a  minimum  of  trouble,  and  as  they 
Rrew  up,  their  knowledge  and  educa- 
tion improved  perceptibly.  It  is  consid- 
ered to  be  a  normal  development. 

We  could  take  identical  twins,  say, 
with  the  same  I.Q.,  and  teach  one  one 
language  and  the  other  two,  and  we 
would  see  how  it  would  open  up  new 


avenues  of  Intellectual  stimulation  for 
the  one  who  had  learned  the  two 
languages  over  the  twin  who  had 
learned  only  one. 

The  children  would  be  stimulated  to 
a  greater  potential  of  achievement  In 
life.  That  sort  of  thing  goes  all  through 
these  volumes  of  testimony.  They  will 
have  a  better  opportimity  to  succeed  in 
life  because  they  can  think  in  at  least 
two  languages. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the 
committee  expressed  great  interest  in  his 
amendment,  and  in  what  he  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  bilingual   amend- 
ment which  was  adopted  in  committee,  as 
well  as  his  great  contribution  to  improv- 
ing   education,    where    thousands    and 
thousands  of  boys  and  girls  come  from 
bilingual  homes,  or  homes  which  may  not 
be  bilingual  in  the  sense  that  the  mothers 
and  fathers  speak  pretty  much  a  lan- 
guage   other    than    English.    That,    of 
course,  has  its  effect  on  the  upbringing  of 
the  child  from  the  standpoint  of  his  lan- 
guage ability.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
recognizes  that.   Also,  that  this  is  not 
limited  to  children  of  Mexican  ancestry. 
It  goes  to  our  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York. 
It  goes  to  our  Indians.  It  goes  to  quite  a 
numl>er  of  children  who  come  from  homes 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken  most 
of  the  time  and  serves  as  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  child  in  school. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has  faced  that 
situation  with  his  amendment. 

What  I  want  to  say  for  this  Record  is 
that  my  deep  thanks  go  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  his  amendment.  It  is 
sound.  I  am  glad  it  is  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator   from    Oregon.    The    minute    this 
amendment  was  mentioned,  his  great  ex- 
perience as  an  educator,  as  dean  of  a  law 
school  in  Oregon,  and  his  other  educa- 
tional experience,  saw  the  importance  of 
the  problem  and  he  quickly  cosponsored 
the  amendment. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  want  to  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Texsis    [Mr.  Yarborough]   on  his 
outstanding  work  on  bilingual  education. 
He  introduced  S.  428,  which  I  was  proud 
to  cosponsor,  early  this  year,  and  held 
hearings  on  it  not  just  in  Washington 
but  in  Texas,  California,  and  New  York. 
The  hearings,  which  were  a  careful  and 
scholarly  investigation,  demonstrated  be- 
yond a  doubt  the  need  for  special  atten- 
tion to  the  problem  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion. In  New  York  City  over  20  percent 
of  our  pubUc  school  students  are  Puerto 
RIcan.  Yet,  of  21,000  academic  diplomas 
granted  in  a  recent  year,  only  331 — 1.6 
percent — went  to  Puerto  Rican  young- 
sters. One  of  the  basic  problems  under- 
lying this  failure  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem— and  failure  is  the  only  word  for  it 
if  so  few  children  in  particular  ethnic 
groups  finish  school — is  the  fact  that  our 
schools  have  not  taken  account  of  the 
heritage  and  culture  and  language  back- 
ground of  the  Puerto  Rican  child. 

We  must  develop  programs  by  which 
our  schools  build  up  the  cultural  strength 
which  all  the  children  bring  to  the  class- 
room, whether  they  be  Puerto  Rican  or 


Mexican  American,  Negro  or  Indian.  We 
must  cultivate  ancestral  pride  and  self- 
respect.  We  must  capitalize  on  the  bicul- 
tiu-al  situation  from  which  he  comes  and 
by  which  he  lives. 

To  do  this,  special  attention  and  spe- 
cial effort  are  needed.  Teachers  must  be 
trained  in  bilingual  education.  Curricula 
must  be  planned  and  developed.  Indeed, 
in  New  York  City,  just  having  more 
Puerto  Rican  teachers  would  help,  for 
only  1  percent  of  the  teachers  in  oxir 
schools  in  New  York  City  are  Puerto 
Rican. 

All  of  this  will  require  additional 
funding,  and  that  is  why  the  bilingual 
education  provisions  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  pending  legislation 
are  so  critical.  I  urge  their  enactment 
along  with  the  rest  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation, and  I  congratulate  Senator  Yar- 
borough for  the  initiative  he  has  taken 
in  regard  to  this  vital  matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  some- 
one will  please  get  the  majority  leader 
into  the  Chamber,  I  should  like  to  con- 
fer with  him  for  a  moment. 

What  I  want  to  ask  is  for  Senators  to 
come  into  the  Chamber  to  offer  any 
amendments  they  may  be  planning  to 
offer  to  the  bill,  or  at  least  to  advise  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  of  any  such 
amendments.  I  know  of  none  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mr.  President,  except  the  discus- 
sion that  will  take  place  on  Monday 
in  regard  to  the  Fountain  amendment 
in  the  House  bill.  It  is  not  in  the  Senate 
bill,  because  the  Senate  committee  is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  it. 

I  have  stated  to  those  who  want  to 
have  us  keep  the  Fountain  amendment 
in  the  Senate  committee  that  I  am  ready 
to  consider  it  at  any  time.  In  fact,  I  sun 
ready  to  consider  it  this  afternoon,  but 
the  proponents  are  not.  I  said  a  f^w  mo- 
ments ago  that  they  seek  to  consider  it 
on  Monday.  They  have  the  parliamen- 
tary power  to  consider  it  on  Monday. 
Therefore,  this  afternoon.  I  have  no  in- 
tention to  involve  the  Senate  in  what 
would  amount  to  shadow  boxing  until 
Monday. 

If  there  are  no  more  smiendments,  if 
I  csm  have  the  attention  of  the  majority 
leader,  or  as  soon  as  he  gets  here,  I  fan 
willing  to  lay  this  bill  aside  until  M(fo- 
day,  if  there  is  other  business  the  lead- 
ership wants  to  take  up.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  insist  that  Senators  who  have 
the  viewpoints  they  have  on  the  Poim- 
tain    amendment,    and   some    corollary 
civil  rights  issues  which  are  connected 
with  it — to  vrtt,  the  view  which  has  been 
expressed  by  2  or  3  Senators  that  they 
wsmt  to  consider  an  amendment  which 
seeks  to  deal  vrith  the  question  of  busing 
students  from  one  school  to  another,  even 
though  there  are  no  overcrowded  condi- 
tions existing,  and  other  Senators  that 
think  they  want  to  have  an  sunendment, 
or  have  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
and  his  colleagues  on  the  committee 
make  some  legislative  history  on  the  mat- 
ter of  whether  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  following  a 
course  of  action  contrary  to  congres- 
sional Intent  with  respect  to  the  Issue  of 
#*>AA  cliolcc* 

I  think  they  want  to  discuss  the  so- 
called  civil  rights  points  on  Monday.  I 
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am  going  to  guarantee  them  the  right 
to  discuss  them  on  Monday,  even  if  I 
have  to  join  in  seeing  to  it  that  we  do 
not  act  on  them  until  Monday. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Holland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  want  expressly  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
remarks.  They  do  present  a  matter  that 
needs  to  be  gone  into.  Some  Senators 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  this  subject 
just  cannot  be  here  tWs  afternoon. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  him  for  his 
attitude  about  about  it.  I  think  we  will  be 
ready,  however,  on  Monday.  I  know  it  is 
the  purpose  now  to  be  ready.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  knows  of  these  problems. 
He  has  been  very  considerate.  I  mention 
the  Fountain  matter,  and  various  kin- 
dred subjects,  because  it  could  take  some 
other  form. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  attitude  in 
not  asking  for  the  third  reading.  I  think 
the  way  he  is  handling  the  bill  is  very 
commendable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
but  first  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  minority  leader, 
and  he  thanks  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  consideration  in 
agreeing  to  hold  this  disciission  off  until 
Monday.  I  believe  the  minority  leader  is 
on  the  way  to  the  chamber  now  from  his 
office.  I  would  suggest  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, I  may  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  excellent,  considerate,  and  most 
effective  manner  in  which  he  handled  the 
committee.  I  was  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  committee  with 
him.  I  have  had  many  experiences  since 
I  have  come  to  Washington  which  are 
outstanding,  but  to  watch  such  a  per- 
formance as  that  exhibited  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  was  a  rare  treat  and 
privilege  for  me,  and  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  comments.  I  want  to 
say  in  his  presence  what  I  have  said 
outside  his  presence  in  his  own  State,  as 
well  as  elsewhere  in  the  country — that 
Senator  Murphy  has  been  of  great  help 
to  me  in  bringing  bipartisan  education 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This 
bill  would  not  be  here  today  In  its  present 
form  with  some  of  the  improvements  over 
the  way  it  was  first  introduced  had  it 
not  been  for  some  of  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  and  the  support  he  gave  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  getting  a 
bill  out  of  committee. 

I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
ought  to  follow  the  procedural  course  of 
action  I  have  suggested,  of  postponing 
further  action  on  the  bill,  if  there  are  no 
amendments  Senators  are  ready  to  offer 
this  afternoon,  imtil  Monday,  because  we 
would  be  wasting  our  time  If  we  did  not 
follow  that  procedure. 
I  spoke  to  Senator  Dhucsen  a  few  mo- 


ments ago  to  tell  him  that  is  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Senator  Mansfield  until  this  moment. 

So  to  the  two  leaders,  if  I  may  have 
their  attention,  I  wish  to  say  we  are  In 
this  situation.  I  know  of  no  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  offered  this  after- 
noon. Some  Senators  have  asked  me,  as 
manager  of  the  biU,  to  prevent  the  third 
reading  of  this  bill  this  afternoon.  I  told 
them  I  would.  They  want  to  discuss  cer- 
tain civil  rights  angles  of  the  bill  and 
have  the  bill  go  over  until  Monday.  Cer- 
tain of  their  members  cannot  be  here 
until  Monday.  I  was  told  a  6-hoiu:  speech 
was  ready  to  be  delivered  only  to  force 
consideration  of  the  bill  over  until  Mon- 
day. I  think  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
take  the  Senate's  time  by  forcing  that 
speech  to  be  given.  Of  course,  the  Senator 
has  the  right  to  give  it.  I  have  done  it 
myself  in  order  to  have  consideration  of 
a  bill  go  over  until  some  later  date. 

So  my  recommendation  to  the  leader- 
ship, the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  is  that  we  lay  the  bill  aside 
at  this  time  and  take  up  any  other 
business  the  leadership  has  that  can  be 
taken  up  this  afternoon  or,  if  not,  to  re- 
cess until  Monday.  I  am  very  sorry,  may 
I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  that  I  find 
myself  in  that  position  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  but  I  have  no  suggestion  to  make 
other  than  the  one  I  have  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  understand 
very  well  the  predicament  In  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  manager  of 
the  bill,  finds  himself.  I  agree  completely 
with  what  he  has  said  and  am  In  ac- 
cord with  the  postulate  he  has  just 
raised.  Evidently  there  are  no  amend- 
ments wtiich  are  going  to  be  offered  this 
afternoon — at  least,  no  major  amend- 
ments. It  is  my  understanding  that  there 
wUl  be  at  least  one  amendment,  and  per- 
haps more,  on  Monday. 


NAVAL  VESSEL  LOANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if 
there  is  no  objection,  that  the  pending 
bill  be  laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  717,  H.R.  6167,  an  act  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6767)  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence 
and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  just  an  observa- 
tion In  the  matter?  I  must  leave  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  had  this 
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matter  up  before  the  committee.  These 
naval  vessels  have  already  been  in  the 
possession  of  these  countries  for  years 
and  years  and  years.  Those  countries 
have  reconstructed  the  insides  of  the 
vessels  to  their  own  standards.  In  my 
opinion,  we  would  not  use  them,  anyhow 
if  we  got  them  back,  and  we  might  just 
as  well  continue  the  loan  of  the  vessels 
as  we  are.  We  are  not  giving  them  new 
naval  vessels. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  I  may  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  In  the  lending  of  these 
vessels  and  In  continuing  to  lend  these 
vessels,  is  there  any  consideration  of  our 
balance  of  payments,  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  about? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  yield,  and  If  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
the  majority  leader  had  already  yielded 
to  me  to  answer  the  question. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  do  not  know. 
Maybe  the  Senator  from  Montana  can 
answer  that  question.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  real  contribution  to  the  balance  of 
trade. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  None  at  all. 
Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.   It   Is  just  a 
continuation  of  arrangements  that  have 
been  going  on  for  years. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly. 
Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.   I   raised  the 
question  in  the  committee,  myself,  as  to 
any  advantage  to  us  in  demanding  the 
return  of  any  of  these  vessels.  We  were 
told  clearly  there    was  no  advantage 
whatsoever,     because     these     countries 
have  taken  them  and  have  revamped 
them  to  their  advantage.  They  are  old, 
antiquated  vessels.  It  is  more  of  a  gesture 
than  ansrthing  else. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  as  soon  as  I 
can  answer. 

This  measure  primarily  Involves  an 
extension  of  the  loans  of  vessels  to  a 
number  of  nations;  10  In  all,  I  believe. 
The  loan  agreements  covering  the  ves- 
sels involved  were  originally  entered 
into,  more  than  10  years  ago.  If  we 
wanted  to  recapture  them,  we  would 
have  to  put  them  in  mothballs  or  recon- 
dition them  and  that  would  cost  money. 
So,  In  fact,  the  measure  does  not  affect 
our  balance  of  pajrments. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  We  would  not 
put  them  in  mothballs  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. We  would  have  to  rip  out 
the  old  machinery,  gut  them,  and  put 
in  new  machinery. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  it  was  thought  last  week  that 
this  bill  would  be  brought  up  on  Mon- 
day last.  I  believe  I  made  an  announce- 
ment to  that  effect.  There  Is  opposition 
to  it  on  the  part  of  at  least  one  Senator, 
and  perhaps  two  Senators.  What  the 
reasons  for  the  opposition  are,  I  do  not 
know.  But,  on  my  own  Initiative,  I  stated 
it  would  not  be  taken  up  last  Monday 
because  of  the  difficult  situation  then 
existing  In  the  Mediterranean,  center- 
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Ing  on  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  between 
Turkey  £ind  Greece.  Now  that  that  mat- 
ter has  been  settled,  through  the  good 
offices  of  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  who  did  a 
splendid  job  In  bringing  those  parties 
together  and  working  out  an  amicable 
agreement,  I  decided  that  this  afternoon 
would  be  an  opportune  time  to  consider 
the  measure.  After  all,  the  Senate  con- 
vened at  9  o'clock  this  morning  and  now 
we  find  that  nothing  further  can  be 
done  today  on  the  education  bill  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion. 

The  naval  vessel  bill  has  been  on  the 
calendar  for  some  time.  And,  I  repeat, 
the  delay  in  proceeding  to  consider  It 
after  last  Monday  was  a  decision  made 
purely  on  the  initiative  of  the  leader- 
ship, and  it  was  based,  as  I  said,  on  the 
difficulty  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  brief  remark? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  believe  one  of  the 
countries  In  Latin  America  which  has 
been  a  recipient  has  been  misusing  some 
of  these  ships.  I  would  ask  that  some  pro- 
vision be  made  whereby  we  respectfully 
request  that  they  not  use  the  ships  which 
they  have  on  loan  to  interfere  with  our 
California  tima  fishing  boats,  some  of 
which  have  had  some  bad  experiences  In 
the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  afraid  to 
raise  that  question  just  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  can  well  under- 
stand the  Senator's  concern. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  think  there 
is  another  way  to  reach  that  problem. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  proposal  before  the  Senate  (H.R. 
6167)  was  referred  to  the  Committee  ofi 
Foreign  Relations  after  it  had  first  been 
reported  unanimously  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  authorize  ex- 
tension— and  I  wish  to  emphasize  the 
word  "extension"  because  this  Is  not  a 
new  proposal — of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence,  and  a  new  loan, 
and  has  other  purposes;  and  has  received 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  That  Committee  re- 
ported it  to  the  Senate  for  consideration 
after  the  measure  had  first  been  reviewed 
and  reported  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  existing  loans  of  25  naval 
vessels  to  10  foreign  countries.  The  coun- 
tries and  the  types  of  ships  covered  by 
the  bill  are  as  follows: 

Argentina,  three  destroyers;  Brazil,  two 
destroyers,  two  submarines;  Chile,  two 
destroyers,  two  submarines;  Colombia, 
one  destroyer;  Germany,  one  destroyer; 
Greece,  two  destroyers,  1  submarine; 
Korea,  three  destroyer  escorts,  one  de- 


stroyer; Portugal,  two  destroyer  escorts; 
Spain,  two  destroyers;  Peru,  one  de- 
stroyer. 

All  loan  extensions  authorized  by  this 
bill  may  be  for  periods  of  not  more  than 
5  years. 

Public  Law  82-3.  approved  In  1951,  re- 
quires specific  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  the  transfer  or  sale  of  a  major 
warship  on  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  to 
a  foreign  country.  Since  1951,  14  laws 
authorizing  loans  of  ships  to  foreign 
countries  have  been  enacted,  and  there 
are  ndw  76  ships  out  on  loan  to  18  coim- 
tries. 

Loans  are  generally  for  a  period  of  5 
years  though  some  authorizing  acts  have 
allowed  an  additional  extension  of  5 
years.  The  ships  may  be  recalled  at  any 
time  when  required  for  the  defense  needs 
of  the  United  States. 

The  loans  which  could  be  extended  un- 
der provisions  of  this  bill  have  either  ex- 
pired, or  will  expire  by  the  end  of  the 
1968  calendar  year.  Loan  agreements  on 
20  ships  in  the  hands  of  nine  coimtries 
have  already  expired — Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Peru,  Korea,  Greece, 
Portugal,  and  Spain. 

HJl.  6167,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  contains  the  loen 
extensions  which  would  have  been  au- 
thorized in  HJl.  9796,  combining  the  two 
extension  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  one  measure.  When 
H.R.  6167  was  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  on  October  24, 
Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  the  request  of  Senator  Pul- 
BRiGHT,  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  bill  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  under  Instructions 
to  report  the  bill  back  to  the  Senate 
within  14  days. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  committee 
report  (No.  734)  covering  committee  dis- 
cussion and  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  minority  views 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

COMMTTTEE  DISCUSSION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
this  year  given  considerable  study  to  U.S. 
military  assistance  and  sales  policies.  Two 
subcommittees,  chaired  by  Senator  Gore  and 
Senator  Symington,  held  extensive  hearings 
and  the  full  committee,  diiring  Its  work  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  went  Into  this  subject  In 
great  detail.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  committee  members 
reached  the  conclusion  that  drastic  revisions 
In  our  arms  aid  and  sales  policies  were  re- 
quired. Accordingly,  a  number  of  major 
changes  in  the  military  assistance  and  sales 
program  were  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee and  later  adopted  by  the  fvUI  Senate; 
repeal  of  the  basic  authority  for  sale  of  arms 
on  long-term  credit  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, tightened  restrictions  on  arms  sales  and 
grants  to  Latin  America  and  Africa,  a  pro- 
hibition against  providing  aid  to  countries 
spending  excessive  amounts  for  military  pur- 
poses, and,  finally,  a  severe  cutback  In  arms 
grants.  The  agreement  reached  In  the  con- 
ference on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
In  substance  reflects  the  committee's  posi- 
tion. 

The  committee's  concern  over  U.S.  pollciea 


which  encourage  or  condone  excessive  mili- 
tary spending  by  poor,  \inderdeveloped  coun- 
tries prompted  it  to  aak  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  foreign  policy  Implications  of 
the  proposed  ship  loan  extensions.  Its  review 
of  the  program  leaves  the  committee  with 
considerable  doubt  that  loans  to  most  under- 
developed countries  particularly  those  In 
Latin  America,  further  our  long-range  for- 
eign policy  objectives. 

The  committee  noted  that  13  of  the  25 
ships  covered  by  this  bill  are  in  the  hands  of 
Latm  American  countries.  A  total  of  20  ships 
are  now  out  on  loan  to  these  countries.  All 
of  these  nations  receive  substantial  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara,  in  discussing  the  security  needs  of 
Latin  America  during  testimony  on  the 
foreign  aid  biU  before  the  committee  this 
year,  said: 

"It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  Latin  Amer- 
ican coimtry  will  soon  face  a  direct  miUtary 
attack  from  any  nation  outside  the  hemi- 
sphere, or  from  Cuba.  The  principal  threat  to 
Latin  America  takes  the  form  of  materiel  and 
leadership  support  for  internal  subversion 
and  Insurgency,  sometimes  imported." 

Our  military  assistance  programs,  he  said, 
■••  •  •  thus  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
support  of  internal  security  and  civic  action 
measures."  The  committee  finds  it  difficult  to 
undersUnd  how  major  warships,  submarines 
and  destroyers,  can  contribute  In  a  meaning- 
ful way  to  supporting  these  objectives. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seeks  to  Justify 
ship  loans  to  Latin  America  on  the  grounds 
that  they  improve  hemispheric  capability 
against  Soviet  submarines.  The  committee  is 
not  persuaded  that  this  is  so  or  that  U.S. 
security  is,  in  any  way,  increased  by  this 
program.  These  ships  do  not  come  cheap. 
They  are  expensive  to  man,  operate,  and 
maintain,  sapping  resources  which  should  bo 
devoted  to  building  a  better  life  for  the  citi- 
zens of  the  region.  The  annual  cost,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  Latin  American  country  to  keep 
a  destroyer,  destroyer  escort,  and  submarine 
In  operation  Is  about  $2  million,  an  amount 
which  would  build  a  good  many  classrooms  or 
buy  considerable  amounts  of  medicine,  food, 
and  clothing.  Even  if  It  is  assimied  that  these 
ships  do,  in  some  way,  add  to  our  capacity 
to  counter  a  Soviet  submarine  threat  to  the 
hemisphere  in  the  event  of  all-out  war,  the 
price  the  United  States  pays  in  thus  inter- 
fering with  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  is  far  too  high  for  such  dublouB 
benefits. 

In  order  to  provide  for  greater  congres- 
sional control  over  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  to  eliminate  the 
proposed  authority  for  a  second  5-year  exten- 
sion, at  the  President's  discretion.  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  Congress  should  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  results  of  this  extension 
before   any   further   extensions   are   aUowed. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  recaptvu-e  ships, 
whose  loan  would  be  extended  tmder  this 
authority,  in  the  hands  of  any  country  which 
seizes  U.S.  fishing  vessels  while  they  are  oper- 
ating in  international  waters.  U.S.  naval 
vessels  should  not  continue  to  be  available 
to  any  country  which  flagrantly  violates  the 
rights  of  American  fishing  vessels.  This 
amendment  will  insure  that  U.S. -owned  naval 
vessels  do  not  contribute,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  capacity  of  a  foreign  country 
to  harass  our  fishing  vessels  while  they  are 
engaged  in  lawful  operations  in  international 
waters. 

Although  the  committee  has  agreed  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  It  has  done  so 
reluctantly,  not  because  it  Is  persuaded  that 
these  loans  make  a  contribution  to  achiev- 
ing our  basic  policy  objectives,  but  only  be- 
cause the  ships  have  been  in  foreign  hands 
for  so  many  years  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable adverse  reaction  if  the  ships  wer« 
reclaimed  at   this  stage.  These  nations  have, 
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rightly  or  wrongly,  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  loans  would  be  continued,  otherwise  the 
ships  for  which  the  loan  agreements  have  ex- 
pired would  have  been  recalled  by  now.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  benefits  of  recall 
would  probably  be  outweighed  by  reper- 
cussions In  the  borrowing  country.  In  future 
diplomatic  dealings  on  ship  loan  matters  It 
should  be  made  jjerfectly  clear  to  the  foreign 
borrower  that  possession  does  not  create  a 
vested  right  to  extension  of  the  loan. 

The  conunlttee  plans  to  follow  this  pro- 
gram more  closely  than  It  has  In  the  past. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1. — This  section  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing loans  of  the  ships  listed  below  under 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Argentina,  3  destroyers. 

Brazil,  2  destroyers,  2  submarines. 

Chile,  2  destroyers.  2  submarines. 

Colombia,  1  destroyer. 

Germany,  1  destroyer. 

Greece,  2  destroyers,  1  submarine. 

Korea,  3  destroyer  escorts,  1  destroyer. 

Portugal,  2  destroyer  escorts. 

Spain.  2  destroyers. 

Peru,  1  destroyer. 

Section  2. — This  section  authorizes  the 
loans  to  be  extended  for  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  5  years. 

All  loan  extensions  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  they  can  be  terminated  at 
any  time  if  needed  V)  meet  U.S.  defence  re- 
quirements. 

The  section  provides  that  all  extension 
agreements  shall  contain  a  condition  that 
the  ships  shall  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  if  the  borrowing  country  seizes  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  operating  In  international 
waters.  The  ships  on  loan  shall  be  recaptured 
whether  or  not  they  are  actually  Involved 
in  the  seizure.  The  condition  would  not  apply 
In  any  case  governed  by  international  agree- 
ment to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party. 
The  provision  is  patterned  after  a  similar 
restriction  relating  to  foreign  aid  contained 
In  section  620(o)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

Section  3. — This  section  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  find  that  the  loan  ex- 
tension Is  in  the  national  Interest,  and  in 
doing  so  he  must  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Section  4.— This  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  l.ssue  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the 
loan  extensions  authorized. 
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MiNORiTT  Vnrws  OF  Mr.  Clark 
It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  which  has  a«ted 
so  constructively  to  inject  a  measure  of 
sanity  in  our  military  aid  programs,  has  ap- 
proved this  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  lend  25  major  U.S. 
warships  to  10  foreign  countries,  two-thlrda 
of  which  must  be  claaslfled  as  underdevel- 
oped. I  believe  that  the  committee  acted 
wisely  in  deleting  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  extend  the  loans  for  an  additional  5 
years,  and  I  wish  the  same  wisdom  had  been 
exercised  with  respect  to  the  Immediate  con- 
tinuation of  the  program. 

This  bUl  would,  among  other  things,  extend 
the  loan  of  13  ships  to  five  nations  of  Latin 
America— Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia, 
and  Peru.  Under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram presented  to  Congress  this  year,  these 
five  countries  were  scheduled  to  receive  a 
total  of  $560  million  In  VS.  economic  and 
food  aid  In  fiscal  1968.  It  makes  little  sense 
for  the  United  States  to  put  dollars  In  the 
economic  development  pocket  of  these  coun- 
tries only  to  have  them  dispensed  out  of  the 
military  pocket.  The  costs  to  the  recipient 
country  of  operating  the  loaned  vessels  is  far 
from  Inconsiderable.  For  example,  the  annual 
cost  to  Peru  of  operating  a  destroyer,  a  de- 
stroyer escort,  and  a  submarine  Is  #1,703,000, 


plus  overhaul  costs  every  4  years  of  $1  million 
per  destroyer  and  $500,000  per  destroyer 
escort  and  submarine.  Our  programs  In  these 
countries  should  be  designed  to  discourage — 
not  encourage — spending  on  sophisticated 
weapons  like  tanks.  Jet  fighters — and  U.S. 
Navy-owned  warships.  It  Is  far  more  likely 
that  these  weapons — ships  as  well  as  tanks 
and  planes — ^wlll  be  used  against  another 
recipient  of  our  military  assistance  than 
against  a  common  enemy. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  to  extend  the  loan  of  two  destroy- 
ers and  one  submarine  to  the  Government 
of  Greece.  It  contains  no  authority  for  the 
loan  of  any  UJS.  warships  to  Israel.  In  the 
committee  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  re- 
call these  three  vessels  from  the  Government 
of  Greece  and  transfer  their  possession  to 
Israel. 

In  my  view  the  extension  of  ship  loans  to 
Greece  Is  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  present  embargo  on  military  aid  to 
the  ruling  military  regime  In  that  country. 
If  It  Is  right  to  deny  such  assistance  to  this 
Illegal  government,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
It  is  right  to  do  so.  It  seems  to  me  Impossible 
to  Justify  the  continued  loan  of  these  vessels 
to   that   same   govermnent. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  the  ships  presently  on  loan  to 
Greece  make  an  Important  contribution  to 
NATO.  I  find  It  difficult  to  believe  that  our 
real  security  against  Soviet  submarines  in 
Mediterranean  waters  rests  with  any  naval 
vessels  other  than  those  of  the  U.S.  6th 
Fleet.  And,  as  a  practical  matter,  It  seems 
far  more  likely  to  me  that  these  Greek- 
manned,  U.S.-owned  ships  would  be  used 
against  Turkish-manned,  U.S.-owned  ships, 
than  against  Soviet  submarines.  The  expe- 
rience of  the  Indian-Pakistani  conflict.  In 
which  two  allies  of  the  United  States  em- 
ployed weapons  supplied  by  this  country 
against  each  other,  provides  a  clear  warning 
of  the  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  sinking  of 
the  Elath  has  left  the  naval  forces  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Israel  seriously  depleted.  Although 
no  formal  request  for  such  assistance  has 
yet  been  received  from  the  Government  of 
Israel,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress 
ought  nevertheless  to  direct  the  President  to 
take  these  ships  away  from  the  illegal  and 
undemocratic  Junta  now  in  power  in  Greece, 
which  neither  needs  them  to  safeguard 
Greece's  national  security,  nor  deserves  our 
help  or  blessing,  and  authorize  him  to  lend 
them  Instead  to  the  democratic  Government 
of  Israel  which  both  needs  and  deserves  our 
support  in  resisting  the  threat  of  Soviet- 
backed  Egyptian  aggression. 

Much  to  my  regret  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  make  possible  this  transfer  was 
rejected  by  the  committee.  In  addition,  the 
committee  rejected  a  much  milder  amend- 
ment proopsed  by  Senator  Pell  to  limit  to 
1  year  the  loan  extension  to  Greece,  with 
authority  to  extend  it  for  the  remaining  4 
years  only  if,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  President  finds  that  the  citizens  of 
Greece  have,  through  a  national  referendum, 
approved  a  new  constitution  or  that  other 
appropriate  steps  have  been  or  are  being 
taken  to  bring  about  a  return  to  constitu- 
tional government  In  that  country. 

I  supported  the  Pell  amendment.  It  repre- 
sents, it  seems  to  me,  the  very  least  this 
coimtry  should  do  to  make  plain  its  deter- 
mination not  to  associate  itself  with  the 
present  Illegal  regime  In  Greece.  To  fall  thus 
to  do  so  Is  to  act  detrimentally  both  to  the 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  cause  of  constitutional  democracy 
throughout  the  world. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  With  deep  regret  I  must 


make  a  statement  for  the  Record  which 
is  quite  close  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege.  As  the  Senator  well  knows  I 
am  opposed  to  this  bill,  as  were  two 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  and  had  printed  three  amendments 
to  the  bill,  each  one  of  which  I  had 
hoped  to  discuss  in  reasonable  detail 
With  respect  to  at  least  one  of  them  i 
contemplated  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  have  requested  the  Senator  from 
Montana  not  to  bring  this  bill  up  while 
I  was  acting  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  pov- 
erty bill.  That  bill  must  result  in  a  con- 
ference agreement  by  next  Tuesd^ 
because  of  certain  provisions  in  House 
procedures,  or  else  there  will  be  no  pov- 
erty bill  this  year.  The  conferees  are 
deadlocked  on  a  number  of  important 
matters.  This  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
I  was  able  to  get  enough  of  my  Senate 
conferees  to  join  me  In  the  conference 
to  make  some  meaningful  progress. 

We  were  in  the  process  of  doing  so 
when  I  was  called,  5  minutes  ago,  to 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  because, 
despite  my  earnest  urging  that  this  bill 
be  put  over  imtil  the  poverty  confer- 
ence could  be  concluded,  the  bill  had 
been  called  up. 

I  am  now  faced  with  the  unhappy 
dilemma  of  either  deserting  my  duties 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  poverty  bill  or  let- 
ting this  bill  go  to  final  passage  without 
making  the  rather  positive  fight  against 
it  I  had  planned.  I  regret  very  much 
having  been  put  to  this  difficult  choice. 

I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  the  poverty 
conference  now  and  see  what  we  can  do. 
If  this  bill  is  passed  by  voice  vote  in  my 
absence,  without  my  amendments  being 
called  up,  that  is  the  privilege  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  they  would 
not  do  that. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  stay  on  the  floor  briefly. 
What  he  has  said  is,  in  essence,  true.  I  see 
no  reason,  however,  for  anyone  to  think 
that  it  comes  even  close  to  meeting  a 
question  of  personal  privilege. 

This  measure  has  been  on  the  calendar 
since  November  7.  over  3  weeks  ago.  It 
was  announced  last  Friday  that  it  would 
be  taken  up  on  Monday  last. 

It  was  not  taken  up  on  that  day  be- 
cause of  my  instruction  that  it  was  not 
to  be  taken  up.  As  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, the  decision  to  delay  the  matter 
was  occasioned  because  of  the  difficul- 
ties then  existing  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean, centering  on  the  island  of 
Cyprus  and  engaging  the  full  attention 
at  that  time  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  men- 
tions duties.  Well,  the  majority  leader 
has  a  duty,  too.  And  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  put  a  hold  on  this  mea- 
sure for  at  least  2  weeks.  It  was  accord- 
ingly held.  He  can  oppose  It  as  strongly 
as  he  wishes.  The  Senate  is  not  going  to 
ram  it  down  his  throat.  We  certainly  will 
see  to  it,  insofar  sis  possible,  that  be  i> 
given  every  consideration  in  offering  hl« 
amendments.  But  I  think  he  ought  to 


understand  that  scheduling  legislation 
15  a  leadership  matter,  that  getting  legis- 
lation through  is  a  two-way  street  and 
not  a  one-way  street,  unless  he  desires 
to  take  the  authority  unto  his  own  hands 
and  dictate  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
leadership  when  a  bill  is  or  Is  not  going 
to  come  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  want  an 
antipovertybill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  am  going  to  get 
him  one. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  be  assured,  if  he  later  checks 
on  this,  that  there  will  be  no  higlijinks 
so  far  as  this  biU  is  concerned.  We  will 
do  our  best  to  hold  back  and  let  him 
offer  his  amendments  and  give  him  every 
possible  consideration. 

I  am  indeed  sorry  that  some  Senators 
fail  at  times  to  appreciate  fully  the  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  problems  that  must 
be  considered  when  faced  with  operating 
under  the  orderly  rules  of  parliamentary 
procedure.  There  are  handicaps  that  the 
leadership  works  imder  constantly  in 
trying  to  keep  the  legislative  mills  roll- 
ing in  an  effort  to  get  a  reasonable  ad- 
journment date  this  year  as  in  prior 
years.  I  would  hope  that  those  handicaps 
could  be  recognized.  In  any  event,  this 
bill— on  the  calendar  for  more  than  3 
weeks — will  be  considered  today. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  a  postscript  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

He  has  bent  over  backward  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  and  month 
after  month  to  accommodate  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  accommodated  them  when  they 
were  away  on  speaking  engagements  or 
were  engaged  in  whatever  business  may 
have  taken  them  away  from  the  Senate 
so  that  they  could  not  be  here  to  vote  or 
participate  in  the  debate. 

The  majority  leader  is  certainly  not 
only  within  his  right,  but  he  has  also 
acted  with  grace  and  propriety  in  this 
matter. 

I  fully  endorse  everything  he  has  said 
with  respect  to  the  fact  that  the  art  of 
legislation  on  this  floor  is  a  two-way 
street. 

The  majority  leader  could  have  been 
sumptuary  and  arbitrary  about  It,  smd 
simply  not  have  made  allowances  for 
conveniencing  all  Members.  However,  he 
has  constantly  convenienced  all  Mem- 
bers. And  I  applaud  him  to  the  fullest 
for  being  so  gracious  about  it  and  for 
always  undertaking  to  accommodate 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  flrst 
amendment  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
lines  17  to  19.  strike  out  the  following: 
"but  the  President  may  in  his  discretion 
extend  such  loans  for  an  additional 
period  of  not  more  than  5  years." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
Will  report  the  second  amendment  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


The  LEGiSLATrvE  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
beginning  on  line  23,  to  page  5,  line  7, 
insert  the  following: 

Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subjected  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  will  be  Immediately  termi- 
nated upon  a  finding  made  by  the  President 
that  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  has  seized  any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities 
in  International  waters,  except  that  such 
condition  shaU  not  be  applicable  In  any 
case  governed  by  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6167  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  by  imanimdus  consent 
on  October  24  as  a  result  of  discussions 
with  the  chainnan  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
Armed  Services,  Senator  Russell. 

This  year,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  given  much  study  to  U.S. 
arms  sales  and  grant  programs.  As  a  di- 
rect consequence  of  this  study,  a  number 
of  major  changes  were  made  by  the  For- 
eign Aid  Authorization  Act  in  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program:  repeal  of  the 
basic  authority  for  sales  of  arms  on  long- 
term  credit  to  imderdeveloped  countries, 
tightened  restrictions  on  arms  sales  and 
grants  to  Latin  America  and  Africa,  and 
a  prohibition  on  aid  to  coimtries  spend- 
ing excessive  amoimts  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

The  committee's  general  concern  over 
U.S.  policies  which  encourage  or  condone 
useless  military  spending  by  poor,  under- 
developed countries  prompted  it  to  ask 
for  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  for- 
eign pohcy  implications  of  the  proposed 
ship  loan  extensions.  A  review  of  the  pro- 
gram left  members  of  the  committee  with 
considerable  doubt  that  ship  loans  to 
most  underdeveloped  countries — partic- 
ularly those  in  Latin  America — further 
our  long-range  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Members  of  the  committee  have  strong 
doubts  that  the  ships  loans  to  most  of  the 
countries  involved  increases  U.S.  security 
in  any  way.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  warships 
sap  scarce  resources  which  could  be  de- 
voted to  building  a  better  society. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  agreed  to  the  basic  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  it  has  done  so 
reluctantly,  not  because  it  is  r>ersuaded 
that  these  ship  loans  make  a  contribution 
to  achieving  our  basic  policy  objectives, 
but  only  because  the  ships  have  l)een  in 
foreign  hands  for  so  many  years  that 
there  would  be  much  adverse  reaction 
If  the  ships  were  reclsdmed  at  this  stage. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  these  nations  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  the  loans  would 
be  extended.  Under  the  circumstances, 


the  benefits  of  recall  would  probably  be 
outweighed  by  repercussions  in  the  bor- 
rowing country. 

The  committee  has  recommended  two 
amendments  to  the  bill.  First,  in  order  to 
provide  for  greater  congressional  control 
over  the  program,  the  committee  has  pro- 
posed that  the  authority  for  a  second  5- 
year  extension  be  eliminated.  The  com- 
mittee believes  tha*  Congress  should  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  results  after  5  years 
before  any  further  extensions  are  au- 
thorized. The  second  amendment  added 
by  the  committee  would  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  reclaim  the  ships,  whose  loan 
would  be  extended  by  this  bill,  in  the 
hands  of  any  coimtry  which  seizes  U.S. 
fishing  vessels  while  they  are  operating 
in  international  waters.  This  amendment 
will  insure  that  UJS.-owned  naval  vessels 
do  not  contribute— directly  or  indi- 
rectly— to  the  capacity  of  a  foreign 
country  to  harass  our  fishing  vessels 
while  they  are  engaged  in  lawful  opera- 
tions in  international  waters. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  two  amend- 
ments, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions recommends  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

I  wish  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  for  his  cooperation  In 
arranging  for  our  committee  to  examine 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ex- 
cerpt from  the  report  (No.  734) ,  eiQilain- 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSE   or   TRK   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  authoriae 
extension  of  existing  loans  of  25  naval  ves- 
sels to  10  foreign  countries.  The  countrlee 
and  the  types  of  ships  covered  by  the  bill  are 
as  follows: 

Argentina:  3  destroyers. 

Brazil:  2  destroyers.  2  submarines. 

Chile:  2  destroyers.  2  submarines. 

Colombia:   1  destroyer. 

Germany:   1  destroyer. 

Greece:  2  destroyers,  1  submarine. 

Korea:  3  destroyer  escorts,  1  destroyer. 

Portugal:  2  destroyer  escorts. 

Spain:  2  destroyers. 

Peru:   1  destroyer. 

All  loan  extensions  authorlaed  by  this  bill 
may  be  for  periods  of  not  more  than  5  years. 

BACKGROUND 

Public  Law  82-3  (10  US.C.  7307) ,  approved 
In  1951,  requires  specific  congressional  au- 
thorization for  the  transfer  or  sale  of  a  major 
warship  on  the  Naval  Vessel  Register  to  a 
foreign  country.  Since  1951,  14  laws  author- 
izing loans  of  ships  to  foreign  countries  have 
been  enacted  and  there  are  now  76  ships  out 
on  loan  to  18  countries  as  follows: 

Argentina.  2  SS.  3  DD;  BraaU.  3  SS.  6  DD: 
Canada,  1  SS;  ChUe,  2  SS.  2  DD;  Colombia, 
1  DD;  Germany,  6  DD;  Greece.  2  SS,  6  DD; 
Italy,  5  SS:  Japan.  1  SS,  4  DD,  2  DE;  Korea, 
1  DD,  3  DE;  Netherlands,  3  SS;  Pakistan, 
1  SS;  Peru.  2  DD;  Portugal.  2  DE;  Spain, 
1  SS.  5  DD,  1  helo-carrier;  Republic  of  China. 
5  DD;  Thailand.  1  DD:  Turkey.  6  SS.  2  DD. 

Loans  are  generaUy  for  a  period  of  S 
years  though  some  authorizing  acts  have  al- 
lowed an  additional  extension  of  5  years.  The 
stilps  may  be  recalled  at  any  time  when  re- 
quired for  the  defense  needs  of  the  United 
States. 

The  loans  which  could  be  extended  under 
provisions  of  this  biU  have  either  expired,  or 
wlU  expire  by  the  end  of  the  1968  calendar 
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year.  Loan  agreements  on  20  ships  In  the 
hands  of  nine  countries  have  already  expired 
(Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile,  Colombia,  Peru, 
Korea,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  Spain). 

H.R.  6167,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  contains  the  loan  exten- 
sions which  would  have  been  authorized  in 
HJl.  9796,  combining  the  two  extension  bills 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Into 
one  measure.  When  H.R.  6167  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
October  24,  Senator  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  at  the  request  of  Senator  FuX- 
bright,  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 
the  bill  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  under  Instructions  to  report  the 
bill  bade  to  the  Senate  within  14  days. 

COMMITTEE    DISCUSSION 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
this  year  given  considerable  study  to  U.S. 
military  assistance  and  sales  policies.  Two 
subcommittees,  chaired  by  Senator  Gore  and 
Senator  Symington,  held  extensive  hearings 
and  the  full  committee,  during  Its  work  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill,  went  Into  this  subject  In 
great  detail.  As  a  result  of  this  review,  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  commttee  members 
reached  the  conclusion  that  drastic  revisions 
In  our  arms  aid  and  sales  policies  were  re- 
quired. Accordingly,  a  number  of  major 
changes  In  the  military  assistance  and  sales 
program  were  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee and  later  adopted  by  the  full  Senate: 
repeal  of  the  basic  authority  for  sale  of  arms 
on  long-term  credit  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, tightened  restrictions  on  arms  sales 
and  grants  to  Latin  America  and  Africa,  a 
prohibition  against  providing  aid  to  coun- 
tries spending  excessive  amounts  for  military 
pvirposes,  and,  finally,  a  severe  cutback  In 
arms  grants.  The  agreement  reached  in  the 
conference  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  in  substance  reflects  the  committee's 
position. 

The  committee's  concern  over  VS.  poli- 
cies which  encourage  or  condone  excessive 
military  spending  by  poor,  underdeveloped 
countries  prompted  it  to  ask  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  proposed  ship  loan  extensions. 
Its  review  of  the  program  leaves  the  com- 
mittee with  considerable  doubt  that  loans  to 
most  underdeveloped  countries,  particularly 
those  in  Latin  America,  further  our  long- 
range  foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  committee  noted  that  13  of  the  25 
ships  covered  by  this  bill  are  In  the  hands 
of  I>atln  American  countries.  A  total  of  20 
ships  are  now  out  on  loan  to  these  countries. 
All  of  these  nations  receive  substantial  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States.  Secretary 
McNamara.  in  discussing  the  security  needs 
of  Latin  America  during  testimony  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  before  the  committee  this 
year,  said : 

"It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  Latin 
American  country  will  soon  face  a  direct 
military  attack  from  any  nation  outside  the 
hemisphere,  or  from  Cuba.  The  principal 
threat  to  Latin  America  takes  the  form  of 
materiel  and  leadership  support  for  Internal 
subversion  and  Insurgency,  sometimes  im- 
ported." 

Our  military  assistance  programs,  be  said, 
"•  •  •  thus  continue  to  be  directed  to  the 
support  of  internal  seciu'lty  and  civic  action 
measures."  The  committee  finds  It  difficult 
to  understand  how  major  warships,  sub- 
marines and  destroyers,  can  contribute  in 
a  meaningful  way  to  supi>orting  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seeks  to  Justify 
ship  loans  to  Latin  America  on  the  grounds 
that  they  Improve  hemisphere  capability 
against  Soviet  submarines.  The  committee 
Is  not  persuaded  that  this  is  so  or  that 
U.S.  security  Is,  in  any  way.  increased  by  this 
program.  These  ships  do  not  come  cheap. 
They  are  exjjensive  to  man.  operate,  and 
maintain,  sapping  resources  which  should 
be  devoted  to  building  a  better  life  for  the 


citizens  of  the  region.  The  annual  cost,  for 
example,  for  a  Latin  American  country  to 
keep  a  destroyer,  destroyer  escort,  and 
submarine  in  operation  is  about  $2  million, 
an  amount  which  would  build  a  good  many 
classrooms  or  buy  considerable  amounts  of 
medicine,  food,  and  clothing.  Even  if  it  is 
assumed  that  these  ships  do,  in  some  way, 
add  to  our  capacity  to  counter  a  Soviet  sub- 
marine threat  to  the  hemisphere  in  the 
event  of  all-out  war.  the  price  the  United 
States  pays  in  thus  interfering  with  the 
goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  far  too 
high  for  such  dubious  benefits. 

In  order  to  provide  for  greater  congres- 
sional control  over  this  program,  the  com- 
mittee has  amended  the  bill  to  eliminate 
the  proposed  authority  for  a  second  5-year 
extension,  at  the  President's  discretion.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  Congress  should 
take  a  hard  look  at  the  results  of  this  ex- 
tension before  any  further  extensions  are 
allowed. 

The  committee  has  also  amended  the  bill 
to  require  the  President  to  recapture  ships, 
whose  loan  would  be  extended  undw  this 
authority,  in  the  hands  of  any  country  which 
seizes  U.S.  fishing  vessels  while  they  are 
operating  in  international  waters.  U.S.  naval 
vessels  should  not  continue  to  be  available 
to  any  country  which  flagrantly  violates  the 
rights  of  American  fishing  vessels.  This 
amendment  will  Insure  that  U.S.-owned 
naval  vessels  do  not  contribute,  directly  ot 
indirectly,  to  the  capacity  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try to  harass  our  fishing  vessels  while  they 
are  engaged  in  lawful  operations  in  inter- 
national waters. 

Although  the  committee  has  agreed  to  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  It  has  done  so 
reluctantly,  not  because  it  is  persuaded  that 
these  loans  make  a  contribution  to  achieving 
our  basic  policy  objectives,  but  only  because 
the  ships  have  been  In  foreign  hands  for 
so  many  years  that  there  would  be  con- 
siderable adverse  reaction  if  the  ships  were 
reclaimed  at  this  stage.  These  nations  have, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  loans  would  be  continued,  otherwise 
the  ships  for  which  the  loan  agreements 
have  expired  would  have  been  recalled  by 
now.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  benefits 
of  recall  would  probably  be  outweighed  by 
repercussions  In  the  borrowing  country.  In 
future  diplomatic  dealings  on  ship  loan  mat- 
ters it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
foreign  borrower  that  possession  does  not 
create  a  vested  right  to  extension  of  the 
loan. 

The  committee  plans  to  follow  this  pro- 
gram more  closely  than  It  has  in  the  past. 

SKcnoN-BT-SHmoN  Analysis 

Section  1. — This  section  provides  the  Pres- 
ident with  the  authority  to  extend  the  exist- 
ing loans  of  the  ships  lUted  below  under  such 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate. 

Argentina:  3  destroyers. 

Brazil :  2  destroyers,  2  submarines. 

Chile:  2  destroyers,  2  submarines. 

Colombia :  1  destroyer. 

Germany:   1  destroyer. 

Greece:  2  destroyers,  1  submarine. 

Korea:  3  destroyer  escorts.  1  destroyer. 

Portugal:  2  destroyer  escorts. 

Spain:  2  destroyers. 

Peru:   1  destroyer. 

Section  2. — This  section  authorizes  the 
loans  to  be  extended  for  periods  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6  years. 

All  loan  extensions  shall  be  made  on  the 
condition  that  they  can  be  terminated  at  any 
time  If  needed  to  meet  UJS.  defense  require- 
ments. 

The  section  provides  that  all  extension 
agreements  shall  contain  a  condition  that  the 
ships  shall  be  returned  to  the  United  States 
If  the  borrowing  country  seizes  U.S.  fishing 
vessels  operating  In  International  waters.  The 
ships  on  loan  shall  be  recaptured  whether  or 


not  they  are  actually  Involved  In  the  selzurt. 
The  condition  would  not  apply  in  any  ca«e 
governed  by  International  agreement  V) 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  The  pro- 
vision is  patterned  after  a  similar  restriction 
relating  to  foreign  aid  contained  In  sectloa 
620(0)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  I96i, 
as  amended. 

Section  3. — This  section  requires  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  find  that  the  loan  ex- 
tension Is  in  the  national  interest,  and  in 
doing  so  he  must  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Section  4. — This  section  authorizes  the 
President  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  loan 
extensions  authorized. 


MiNORiTT  Views  of  Mr.  Clark 

It  is  a  disappointment  to  me  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which  hu 
acted  so  constructively  to  Inject  a  measure 
of  sanity  In  our  military  aid  programs,  has 
approved  this  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
authority  of  the  President  to  lend  25  major 
U.S.  warships  to  10  foreign  countries,  two- 
thirds  of  which  must  be  classified  as  under- 
developed. I  believe  that  the  committee  acted 
wisely  in  deleting  the  authority  of  the  Pres- 
ident to  extend  the  loans  for  an  additional 
5  years,  and  I  wish  the  same  wisdom  had 
been  exercised  with  respect  to  the  imme- 
diate continuation  of  the  program. 

This  bill  would,  among  other  things,  a- 
tend  the  loan  of  13  ships  to  five  nations  at 
Latin  America — Argentina,  Brazil.  Chile.  Co- 
lombia, and  Peru.  Under  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program  presented  to  Congress  this 
year,  these  five  countries  were  scheduled  to 
receive  a  total  of  (560  million  In  U.S.  econom- 
ic and  food  aid  In  fiscal  1968.  It  makes  little 
sense  for  the  United  States  to  put  dollan 
in  the  economic  development  pocket  of  these 
countries  only  to  have  them  dispensed  out 
of  the  military  pocket.  The  costs  to  the 
recipient  country  of  operating  the  loaned 
vessels  is  far  from  inconsiderable.  For  ex- 
ample, the  annual  cost  to  Peru  of  operating 
a  destroyer,  a  destroyer  escort,  and  a  sub- 
marine is  11.702,000.  plus  overhaul  costs  every 
4  years  of  «1  million  per  destroyer  and  ♦500,- 
000  per  destroyer  escort  and  submarine.  Our 
programs  in  these  countries  should  be  de- 
signed to  discourage — not  encourage — spend- 
ing on  sophisticated  weapons  like  tanks,  jet 
fighters — and  U.S.  Navy-owned  warships.  It 
Is  far  more  likely  that  these  weapons — ships 
as  well  as  tanks  and  planes — will  be  used 
against  another  recipient  of  our  milltarj 
assistance  than  against  a  common  enemy. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  to  extend  the  loan  of  two  destroy- 
ers and  one  submarine  to  the  Government 
of  Greece.  It  contains  no  authority  for  the 
loan  of  any  U.S.  warships  to  Israel.  In  the 
committee  I  proposed  an  amendment  to  re- 
call these  three  vessels  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Greece  and  transfer  their  posses- 
sion to  Israel. 

In  my  view  the  extension  of  ship  loans  to 
Greece  is  completely  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  present  embargo  on  military  aid  to 
the  ruling  mlUtary  regime  in  that  country. 
If  It  is  right  to  deny  such  assistance  to  this 
illegal  government,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
It  Is  right  to  do  so,  It  seems  to  me  imposslhle 
to  Justify  the  continued  loan  of  these  vessels 
to  that  same  government. 

It  was  contended  by  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  the  ships  presently  on  loan  to 
Greece  make  an  lmp>ortant  contribution  to 
NATO.  I  find  it  difficult  to  beUeve  that  our 
real  security  against  Soviet  submarines  lo 
Mediterranean  waters  rests  with  any  nsnl 
vessels  other  than  those  of  the  UjS.  6th  FMt. 
And,  as  a  practical  matter,  it  seems  far  man 
likely  to  me  that  these  Greek-manned,  U.S.- 
owned  ships  would  be  used  against  Turkish- 
manned,  U.S.-owned  ships,  than  agaUiit 
Soviet  submarines.  The  experience  of  O* 
Indian-Pakistani  conflict,  In  which  two  alU* 
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of  the  United  States  employed  weapons  sup- 
plied by  this  country  against  each  other,  pro- 
vides a  clear  warning  of  the  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  sinking  of 
the  Elath  has  left  the  naval  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  Israel  seriously  depleted.  Although 
no  formal  request  for  such  assistance  has  yet 
been  received  from  the  Government  of  Israel, 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  ought  never- 
theless to  direct  the  President  to  take  these 
ships  away  from  the  Illegal  and  undemocratic 
Junta  now  in  power  In  Greece,  which  neither 
needs  them  to  safeguard  Greece's  national 
security,  nor  deserves  our  help  or  blessing, 
»nd  authorize  him  to  lend  them  Instead  to 
the  democratic  Government  of  Israel  which 
both  needs  and  deserves  our  support  in  resist- 
ing the  threat  of  Soviet- backed  Egyptian 
aggression . 

Much  to  my  regret  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  to  make  possible  this  transfer  was 
rejected  by  the  committee.  In  addition,  the 
committee  rejected  a  much  milder  amend- 
ment proposed  by  Senator  Pell  to  limit  to  1 
year  the  loan  extension  to  Greece,  with  au- 
thority to  extend  it  for  the  remaining  4  years 
only  if,  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the 
President  finds  that  the  citizens  of  Greece 
have,  through  a  national  referendum,  ap- 
proved a  new  constitution  or  that  other  ap- 
propriate steps  have  been  or  are  being  taken 
to  bring  about  a  return  to  constitutional 
government  in  that  country. 

I  supported  the  Pell  amendment.  It  rep- 
resents, it  seems  to  me,  the  very  least  this 
country  should  do  to  make  plain  its  determi- 
nation not  to  associate  itself  with  the  present 
Illegal  regime  in  Greece.  To  fall  thus  to  do 
so  Is  to  act  detrimentally  both  to  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  cause 
of  constitutional  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  first,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  gave  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  bill  in  its  rewritten  form. 
With  those  amendments,  the  commit- 
tee reported  the  bill  unanimously.  Later, 
the  bUl  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  the  amend- 
ments proposed  by  that  committee  al- 
ready have  been  presented  and  adopted, 
with  the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  has  sup- 
ported the  blU. 

The  bill  does  not  Involve  any  money 
or  additional  loans  of  ships.  It  refers  only 
to  those  who  are  already  in  control  of 
these  ships,  as  lessees.  That  is  all  re- 
flected by  the  report  and  by  the  bill  Itself. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  committee, 
and  at  this  point  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
bad  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeated. 
In  the  event  there  Is  no  roUcall  vote, 
I  should  like  the  Rscord  to  show  that  I 
would  vote  against  it. 

For  reasons  which  I  outlined  on  the 
floor  a  few  minutes  ago,  dealing  with  the 
poverty  conference,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  me  to  make  an  adequate  presenta- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  defeated.  The  poverty  confer- 
ence, however,  hsts  adjourned  for  a  little 
more  than  an  hour,  and  I  am  a  little 
overweight,  anyway,  so  I  can  get  along 
with  not  much  lunch. 

I  should  like  to  state  briefly  why  I  be- 
lieve this  is  a  bad  biU.  Two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions joined  me  within  the  committee 
In  opposing  the  bill. 


My  general  views  have  been  plstced  in 
the  Record  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  at  an  earlier  point  in  the  debate. 
They  are  contained  in  my  minority  views 
as  printed  in  the  repwrt  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  think  It 
serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  lend  warships  to  the  countries 
of  Latin  America.  It  seems  to  me  far 
more  likely  that  the  recipients  of  these 
vessels  will  use  them  against  each  other 
than  against  any  Communist  nation. 

Moreover,  the  cost  to  the  borrowing 
countries  of  operating  these  vessels  is 
quite  substantial.  As  an  example,  th^ 
Peruvians  must  pay  out  $1,702,000  tKi 
year  in  operating  costs  for  the  destroyer, 
destroyer  escort,  and  submarine  which 
they  have,  plus  overhaul  costs  every  4 
years  of  $1  milliqp  per  destroyer  and 
$500,000  per  destroyer  escort  and  sub- 
marine. Yet  every  dollar  thus  diverted  Is 
badly  needed  for  Peru's  own  economic 
development. 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me  why  the 
United  States  should  lend  warships  to 
West  Germany.  Yet  page  2  of  the  report 
indicates  that  six  destroyers  are  now  on 
loan  to  that  country. 

There  are  five  submarines  and  two 
destroyers  on  loan  to  Turkey,  smd  two 
submarines  and  six  destroyers  on  loan 
to  Greece.  We  have  just  seen,  in  the 
recent  Cyprus  crisis,  a  situation  in  which 
these  vessels  might  well  have  been  used 
by  the  two  borrowing  nations  against 
each  other. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  reminds  me 
of  the  Pakistan -India  conflict  in  which 
American  hardware.  Intended  for  the 
defense  of  those  countries  against  Com- 
mimist  China,  was  nonetheless  used  by 
them  against  each  other.  I  think  that  we 
put  ourselves  in  a  most  untenable  posi- 
tion when,  having  had  a  lesson  that  we 
seem  not  to  have  learned,  we  go  on  again 
to  make  the  seune  mistake  over  and  over 
again. 

There  may  be  some  logic  In  lending 
destroyers  to  Korea.  I  do  not  object  to 
that.  But  what  of  the  destroyers  loaned 
to  Portugal?  Will  they  be  used  to  put 
down  the  just  aspirations  of  the  citizens 
of  Mozambique  and  Angola?  Does  Spain 
need  the  two  destroyers  we  have  loaned 
it  to  defend  itself  against  Portugal? 

While  I  have  been  speaking  in  a 
lighter  vein,  there  Is  a  serious  point. 
Although  it  is  earnestly  asserted  that 
these  vessels  are  needed  to  assist  NATO 
powers  in  defending  against  possible  at- 
tack by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  my  judg- 
ment, our  real  security  against  Soviet 
naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  rests 
solely  with  the  U.S.-owned  and  U.S.-op- 
erated  vessels  of  the  6th  Fleet. 

But  this  is  a  waste  of  resources,  not 
so  much  of  the  United  States,  because  we 
do  not  need  this  obsolete  hardware,  but 
a  waste  to  the  imderdeveloped  nations 
of  the  world  with  respect  to  whom  we 
have  been  so  niggardly  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  in  the  current  foreign 
aid  bill.  These  countries  will  have  to  take 
scarce  resources,  desperately  needed  to 
Improve  their  economic  condition,  and 
use  them  to  satisfy  the  status  ambitions 
of  a  few  generals  and  a  few  admirals. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  intended  to  offer 
an  amendment  which  would  have  re- 


called two  destroyers  and  a  submarine 
from  Greece,  and  turned  them  over  to 
Israel.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  Israel 
destroyer  was  recently  sunk  by  vessels  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic  using  rockets 
furnished  to  it  by  Russia,  it  seemed  to 
me  only  just  that  the  United  States  make 
good  this  loss  and  provide  additional 
military  assistance  to  Israel. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
encourage  the  present  totalitarian  junta 
ruling  in  Greece  by  extending  the  loan 
of  these  destroyers  and  submarines. 
Goodness  knows,  little  Israel  deserves  all 
the  help  we  can  give  her.  The  fact  is  that 
Israel  is  not  requesting  these  destroyers, 
and  we  have  120  more — I  would  ask  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  for  corrobora- 
tion. We  could  bring  them  out  at  any 
time  in  the  event  Israel  did  desire  to 
have  its  navy  somewhat  augmented.  If 
it  did  I  would  be  wholeheartedly  in  sup- 
port of  lending  to  Israel  any  naval  ves- 
sels it  reasonably  needs  to  defend  its 
coast  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

In  committee  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PkllI  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  have 
put  the  Government  of  Greece  on  pro- 
bation by  extending  the  loan  for  1  year, 
and  only  extending  it  further  if  the  Pres- 
ident made  certain  specified  findings  in- 
dicating that  Greece  is  back  on  the  road 
to  constitutional  goverrunent. 

I  understand  that  the  Greek  jimta  has 
made  an  announcement  that  a  proposed 
new  constitution  is  to  be  submitted  to  It 
in  secret  some  time  this  month.  But  that 
is  only  a  draft  and  nobody  knows  when 
they  will  be  prepared  to  submit  it  to 
the  people  of  Greece  for  their  approval. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Greek  junta 
is  dragging  its  heels  and  I  also  have  no 
doubt  that  if  our  State  Department  were 
more  aggressive  in  pressing  the  Greek 
Government,  within  appropriate  bounds, 
to  this  end,  a  return  to  constitutional 
government  in  Greece  would  come  much 
sooner. 

I  regret  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  felt  impelled  not  to 
offer  his  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  impinge  on 
his  right.  If  he  does  not  want  to  offer  it, 
I  shall  not  offer  It  for  him. 

However,  I  believe,  for  the  refisons  I 
stated,  that  this  bill  Is  a  bad  bill  and 
should  be  defeated. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  would  be  willing  to  accept 
my  amendment  No.  481,  which  I  now 
call  up  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pctge  4,  line  19,  after  the  period  Insert: 
"Any  agreonent  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  vmder  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  the 
President  If  be  finds  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  borrowing  country  have  engaged,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  such  agreement. 
In  acts  of  warfare  against  any  ooiintry  whlcli 
is  a  party  to  a  mutual  defense  tree^ty  nttl- 
fled  by  the  United  States." 

On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  "They"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thweof  "All  eztenstons". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  Its  pur- 
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pose  is  to  suggest  to  the  President  that 
when  two  recipients  of  our  weapons — as, 
for  instance,  Greece  and  Turkey — start 
using  them  to  shoot  at  each  other,  he 
should  take  them  away  from  them. 

I  think  the  amendment  needs  no  fur- 
ther explanation.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  quite  correct. 
We  have  had  unfortunate  examples 
where  our  arms  have  been  used  by  two 
countries  who  have  been  at  one  time  or 
another  allied  with  us,  against  each 
other.  The  Senator  gives  the  example 
that  that  might  occur.  I  am  In  accord 
with  that  principle.  I  do  not  think  our 
ships  shoxild  be  used  by  Greece  against 
Turkey.  I  may  call  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  Eimendment  relates  only  to 
ships  included  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  would  hope  that  my  good  friend  from 
Mississippi  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  *Jie 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CliARK.  I  would  prefer  to  have  a 
brief  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  first,  after 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
promptly  reply  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  a  good  amendment.  I 
commend  him  for  the  substance  of  It.  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  full  member- 
ship of  the  committee,  although  there 
has  been  no  opportunity  to  confer.  I  am 
referring  to  amendment  No.  481. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  the  one  at  point. 
It  is  the  general  principle  of  the  amend- 
ment to  which  my  remarks  are  addressed, 
and  to  which  the  general  principle  of 
approval  applies,  without  any  indication 
about  the  specific  country  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  which  Is  a  matter  the  Sen- 
ator wants  the  President  to  pass  on  in 
view  of  the  facts  that  may  develop  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi,  and  I  am  now  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  and  whether  any 
specificity  Is  needed  so  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  properly  imderstood.  to  de- 
fine the  term  "acts  of  warfare"  against 
any  country. 

This  worries  me,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  "warfare"  at  the  com- 
munity level  between  the  national  guard 
there  which  has  important  Greek  forces, 
and  the  Turkish  community  which  alleg- 
edly is  supported  by  some  form  of 
Turkish  forces.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  words  "acts  of  warfare"  should  not, 
at  least  for  the  legislative  record,  be 
somewhat  spelled  out  as  representing  war 
which  Involves  the  governments  in  both 
coimtrles  in  some  appreciable  and  major 
way — whatever  the  Senator  thinks  would 
be  suitable. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  what  I  had 
in  mind  in  the  amendment  and  I  should 
like  this  to  stand  as  legislative  history, 
and  would  ask  both  the  Senator  from 


Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi whether  they  agree  with  me,  was 
action  against  each  other  by  the  regular 
armed  forces  of  two  or  more  countries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  would  be 
very  desirable. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  a 
very  good  interpretation  of  it.  I  approve 
of  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  understood  it  that 
way  at  the  beginning,  and  that  isolated 
conflicts  between  various  informal 
groups  which  have  taken  place,  of  course, 
would  not  bring  this  into  effect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
no  further  debate  on  this  subject,  could 
we  vote  on  the  amendment  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  amendent  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  referring 
to  the  amendment  I  Introduced  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
cerning the  condition  I  should  like  to  see 
attached  to  the  continuation  of  the  loan 
of  the  two  destroyers  and  the  submarine 
to  Greece. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  text  of  the 
amendment  and  its  explanation  Into  the 
Record: 

(1)  On  page  4,  line  13,  strike  out  "All"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  hereafter 
provided,  all". 

(2)  On  page  4,  line  16,  after  the  period 
Insert  "Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of 
a  loan  to  Greece  executed  under  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  be  limited  to  one  year 
but  may  be  extended  for  periods  of  not  to 
exceed  four  and  five  years,  respectively,  if 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  President 
finds  that  the  citizens  of  Greece  have, 
through  a  national  referendum,  approved  a 
new  constitution  or  that  other  appropriate 
steps  have  been  or  are  being  taken  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  constitutional  government 
in  that  country." 

(3)  On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  "They" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "All  extensions". 

Explanation  of  Amendment 
This  amendment  limits  any  ship  loan  ex- 
tensions to  Greece  to  one  year.  The  loans 
may  be  extended  for  additional  periods  of 
four  and  five  years,  respectively,  (to  equate 
the  authorizations  for  the  other  countries 
involved)  only  If  the  President  finds  before 
the  end  of  the  first  year  that  by  that  time 
the  Greek  citizens  have  approved  a  new  con- 
stitution or  that  other  appropriate  steps  are 
being  taken  to  bring  about  a  rettirn  to  con- 
stitutional government.  It  leaves  the  Presi- 
dent with  considerable  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  sufficient  progress 
toward  democratic  government  is  being 
made  in  Greece. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  Insure  that.  If  the 
Greek  Government  did  not  follow  the 
timetable  set  forth  by  its  able  and  well- 
respected  Ambassador  in  Washington, 
or  our  President  had  not  determined  that 
other  appropriate  steps  were  being  taken 
to  bring  about  a  return  to  constitutional 
government,  then  the  ships  would  be 
returned. 

The  amendment  was  defeated  In  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  by  the 
close  margin  of  6  to  5. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  offering  this 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 


because  I  think  it  would  again  be  de- 
feated: but  I  am  making  reference  to  it 
at  this  time  In  the  hope  that  attention 
might  be  directed  to  it  in  Athens  and 
that  the  Greek  Government  might  be 
aware  of  how  close  that  vote  v&s. 

I  think  our  able  ambassador  in  Athens, 
Ambassador  Talbot,  and  our  able  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  Lucius  Battle,  are 
aware  of  this  amendment  and  of  how  it 
almost  passed. 

I  trust  that  the  Greek  Government  Is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  this  vote  lost  in 
committee  by  only  one  vote,  and  that  if 
that  vote  had  gone  the  other  way  the 
amendment  would  have  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  kindly 
repeat  for  me  the  drift  of  what  his 
amendment  stated? 

Mr.  PELL.  The  amendment  would 
have  provided  that  if  at  the  end  of  1  year, 
Greece  had  not  moved  along  the  road 
toward  constitutional  government  the 
United  States  would  have  the  right  to 
retrieve  the  two  destroyers  and  the 
submarine. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  interest  is  concerned 
in  efforts  to  develop  economic  coopera- 
tion between  Greece  and  Turkey  in  a 
very  o£Qcial  way. 

It  has  been  very  substantially  financed 
and  is  rather  far  advanced  and  has  the 
tremendous  support  of  both  countries.  I 
should  like  to  say  to  the  peoples  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  that  I  know  of  noth- 
ing that  would  be  more  sure  to  torpedo 
what  I  sun  and  supporters  of  this  project 
are  trying  to  do — which  I  am  doing  with 
a  very  full  heart  and  in  the  deep  belief 
that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  If  the 
present  Government  of  Greece  does  not 
give  us  confidence  in  Its  good  faith  that 
it  is  really  going  to  travel  the  road  back 
to  constitutional  and  representative  gov- 
ernment— with  all  deliberate  speed— It 
will  frustrate  anything  that  I  or  any 
other  friend  of  Greece  and  Turkey  are 
trying  to  do  in  this  field. 

The  Senator  knows.  I  believe,  that  we 
have  a  very  great  design  which  may 
prove  to  be  another  TVA  for  power  Irri- 
gation, and  land  reclamation  projects  on 
the  Thracian  border  between  Greece  and 
Turkey  Involving  the  Meric-Erros  River. 
It  is  a  several-hundred-mlUlon-dollar 
project.  It  will  need  World  Bank  coop- 
eration. It  will  need  United  Nations  co- 
operation. It  will  need  the  cooperation 
of  the  countries  concerned  in  the  area. 
It  will  all  be  hopeless  unless  this  kind 
of  progress  is  made. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  my  friend  veij 
much  indeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  my 
deepest  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StenwisI, 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  for  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  When  called 
upon  to  handle  this  measure,  he 
graciously  and  generously  agreed.  The 
magnificent  manner  in  which  he  rose  to 
the  task  was  certainly  in  keeping  with 
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the  high  traditions  he  has  established  in 
the  Senate. 

To  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuiBRicHT],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  for  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tiors,  goes  our  sincere  thankr,  for  his 
splendid  contribution.  The  same  com- 
mendation also  goes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell] 
for  his  cooperation  and  understanding; 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  for  strengthening 
the  bill,  making  it  a  better  measure  and 
for  laying  down  the  prognosis  which  I 
think  will  be  of  good  use  in  the  future; 
and  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs]  for  his  deep  Interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  to  all  I  express  my  deep- 
est thanks  for  making  possible  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That,  notwithstanding  section  7307  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the 
President  may  extend  on  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate the  loan  of  ships,  previoxasly  authorized 
as  indicated,  as  follows:  (1)  Argentina,  three 
destroyers  (Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
376));  (2)  Brazil,  two  destroyers  and  two 
submarines  (Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
376));  (3)  Chile,  two  submarines  and  two 
destroyers  (Act  of  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat. 
376));  (<«)  Colombia,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
July  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  376));  (5)  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363) ,  as  amended  by 
Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  967));  (6) 
Greece,  one  submarine  (Act  of  August  5,  1953 
(67  Stat.  363),  as  amended  by  Act  of  August 
8,  1956  (70  Stat.  967)),  two  destroyers  (Act 
of  October  4,  1961  (75  Stat.  815) ) ;  (7)  Korea. 
two  destroyer  escorts  (Act  of  August  5,  1953 
(67  Stat.  363),  as  amended),  one  destroyer 
and  one  destroyer  escort  (Act  of  October  4, 
1961  (75  Stat.  815));  (8)  Portgual,  two  des- 
troyer escorts  (Act  of  August  5.  1953  (67 
Stat.  363),  as  amended  by  Act  of  August  3, 
1956  (70  Stat.  967) ) ;  (9)  Spain,  two  destroy- 
ers (Act  of  August  5,  1963  (67  Stat.  363),  as 
amended  by  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  St^t. 
967));  (10)  Peru,  one  destroyer  (Act  of  JvUy 
18,1958  (72  Stat.  376)). 

Sec  2.  AU  loan  extensions  executed  under 
tills  Act  shall  be  for  periods  not  exceeding 
five  years. 

Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  the 
President  if  he  finds  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  borrowing  country  have  engaged,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  such  agreement. 
In  acts  of  warfare  against  any  country  which 
Is  a  party  to  a  mutual  defense  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  States. 

All  extensions  shall  be  made  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  may  be  terminated  at  an 
earlier  date  if  necessitated  by  the  defense  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States. 

Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  pvu-suant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
agreement  will  be  immediately  terminated 
upon  a  finding  made  by  the  President  that 
the  country  with  which  such  agreement  was 
made  has  seized  any  United  States  fishing 
vessel  on  account  of  its  fishing  activities  in 
international  waters,  except  that  such  condl- 
Uon  shall  not  be  appUcable  in  any  case  gov- 
erned by  international  agreement  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party. 


Sec.  3.  No  loan  may  be  extended  under  this 
Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
determines  that  such  extension  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is;  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6167)  was  passed. 

And  the  title  was  amended,  so  as  to 
read:  "An  act  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FLAMMABLE 
FABRICS  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjson], 
I  ask  that  a  message  from  the  House  on 
S.  1003  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1003)  to  amend  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  to  Increase  the  protection  afforded 
consumers  against  injurious  flammable 
fabrics,  which  was,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  3  of  the  Flanunable  Fabrics 
Act  (16  UJ3.C.  1191;  67  Stat.  Ill)  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  amending  paragraph  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  term  'commerce'  means  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  with  for- 
eign nations  or  In  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  In  the  District  of  Columbia  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  another,  or  be- 
tween any  such  territory  and  any  State  or 
foreign  nation,  or  between  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Blco  and  any  State  or  territory  or  foreign  na- 
tion, or  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  any  State  or  territory  or  for- 
eign nation  or  the  District  of  Columbia."   ^ 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  term  "territory"  includes  the  in- 
sular possessions  of  the  United  States  and 
also  any  territory  of  the  United  States." 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'"(d)  The  term  'article  of  wearing  apparel' 
means  any  costume  or  article  of  clothing 
worn  or  Intended  to  be  worn  by  individuals." 

(4)  repealing  paragraph  (f); 

(6)  redesignating  paragraphs  (e),  (g),  and 
(h)  as  paragraphs  (f),  (i),  and  (J),  respec- 
tively; 


(6)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after 
paragraph  (d) ,  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(e)  The  term  'interior  furnishing'  means 
any  type  of  furnishing  made  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  fabric  or  related  material  and  in- 
tended for  use  or  which  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  used,  in  homes,  offices,  or  other 
pl.^ces  of  assembly  or  accommodation." 

(7)  amending  redesignated  paragraph  (f) 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  The  term  'fabric'  means  any  material 
(except  fiber,  filament,  or  yarn  for  other  than 
retail  sale)  woven,  knitted,  felted,  or  other-  ^ 
wise  produced  from  or  In  combination  with 
any  natural  or  synthetic  fil>er,  film,  or  sub- 
stitute therefor  which  is  intended  for  use  or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  used, 
in  any  product  as  defined  in  subsection  (h).** 

(8)  inserting  therein,  immediately  after  re- 
designated paragi-apii  (f),  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"(g)  The  term  "related  material'-  means 
paper,  plastic,  rubber,  synthetic  film,  or  syn- 
thetic foam  which  Is  intended  for  use  or 
which  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  used 
in  any  product  as  defined  in  subsection  (h). 

"(h)  The  term 'product"  means  any  article 
of  wearing  apparel  or  interior  furnishing."" 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""PROHIBrrED  TRANSACTIONS 

"'Sec.  3.  (a)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the 
sale,  or  the  offering  for  sale,  in  conunerce,  or 
the  importation  into  the  United  States,  or 
the  introduction,  delivery  for  introduction, 
transportation  or  causing  to  be  transported, 
in  commerce,  or  the  sale  or  delivery  after  a 
sale  or  shipment  In  commerce,  of  any  prod- 
uct, fabric,  or  related  material  which  falls 
to  conform  to  an  applicable  standard  or 
regulation  issued  or  amended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  be  un- 
■Sawtul  and  shall  be  an  unfair  method  of 
competition  and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act 
or  practice  in  commerce  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act. 

""(b)  The  manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale, 
or  the  offering  for  sale,  of  any  product  made 
of  fabric  or  related  material  wHich  faUs  to 
conform  to  an  applicable  standard  or  regu- 
lation issued  or  amended  under  section  4  of 
this  Act,  and  which  has  been  shipped  or  re- 
ceived in  commerce  shall  be  unlawful  and 
shall  be  an  unfair  method  of  comi>etltlon 
and  an  unfair  and  deceptive  act  or  practice 
in  commerce  under  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act."' 

Sec.  3.  Section  4  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RECI7LATION   OF  FLAMMABLE  FABRICS 

'"Sec.  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  finds  on  the  basis  of  the  investi- 
gations or  research  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  this  Act  that  a  new  or  amended 
fiammabUity  standard  or  other  regulation, 
including  labeling,  for  a  fabric,  related  ma- 
terial, or  product  may  be  needed  to  protect 
the  public  "^against  unreasonable  risk  of  the 
occurrence  of  fire  leading  to  death  or  per- 
sonal Injury,  or  significant  prop)erty  damage, 
he  shall  Institute  proceedings  for  the  deter- 
mination of  an  appropriate  fiammabillty 
standard  (Including  conditions  and  manner 
of  testing)  or  other  regulation  or  amend- 
ment thereto  for  such  fabijc.  related  mate- 
rial, or  product. 

"'(b)  Each  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment thereto  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  based  on  fiindings  that  such 
standard,  regulation,  or  amendment  thereto 
is  needed  to  adequately  protect  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risk  of  the  occurrence 
of  fire  leading  to  death,  injury,  or  significant 
proi>ei;jty  damage,  is  reasonable,  technologi- 
cally practicable,  and  appropriate.  Is  limited 
to  such  fabrics,  related  materials,  or  products 
which  have  been  determined  to  present  such 
unreasonable  risks,  and  shall  be  stated  In 
objective  terms.  Kach  such  standard,  regula- 
tion, or  amendment  thereto,  shall  become 
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effective  twelve  months  from  the  date  on 
which  such  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment Is  promulgated,  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  fl.nds  for  good  cause  shown  that 
an  earlier  or  later  effective  date  Is  In  the 
public  Interest  and  publishes  the  reason  for 
such  finding.  Each  such  standard  or  regula- 
tion or  amendment  thereto  shall  exempt 
fabrics,  related  materials,  or  products  In  In- 
ventory or  with  the  trade  as  of  the  date  on 
which  the  standard,  regulation,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  becomes  effective  except  that. 
If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  such  fabric, 
related  material,  or  product  is  so  highly  Sam- 
mable  as  to  be  dangerous  when  used  by  con- 
sumers for  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  In- 
tended, he  may  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  withdraw,  or  limit 
the  exemption  for  such  fabric,  related  mate- 
rial, or  product. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  ob- 
tain from  any  person  by  regulation  or  sub- 
pena  Issued  pursuant  thereto  such  informa- 
tion in  the  form  of  testimony,  books,  records, 
or  other  writings  as  is  pertinent  to  the  find- 
ings or  determlnatioiLS  which  he  is  required 
or  authorized  to  make  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
All  information  reported  to  or  otherwise  ob- 
tained by  the  Secretary  or  his  representative 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  which  Informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  shall  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  employees 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  authorize  the 
withholding  of  information  by  the  Secretary 
or  any  officer  or  employee  under  his  control, 
from  the  duly  authorized  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  551  through 
559  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply 
to  the  issuance  of  all  standards  or  regulations 
or  amendments  thereto  under  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  person  who  will  be  adversely 
affected  by  any  such  standard  or  regulation 
or  amendment  thereto  when  it  Is  effective 
may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day 
after  such  standard  or  regulation  or  amend- 
ment thereto  is  issued  file  a  petition  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
wherein  such  person  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  for  a  Judicial  review 
thereof.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Secretary  or  other  officer  designated  by 
him  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary  there- 
upon shall  file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  the  Secretary  based  the 
standard  or  regulation,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  aind 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  proceeding 
before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  in 
rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Sec- 
retary, and  to  be  adduced  upon  the  hearing. 
In  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem  proper. 
TTie  Secretary  may  modify  his  findings,  or 
make  new  findings,  by  reason  of  the  addi- 
tional evidence  so  taken,  and  he  shall  file 
such  modified  or  new  findings,  and  his  rec- 
ommendation. If  any,  for  the  modification 
or  setting  aside  of  his  original  standard  or 
regulation  or  amendment  thereto,  with  the 
retttm  of  such  additional  evidence. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  standard  or  regulation  In  accordance  with 
chapter  7  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
in  such  chapter. 


"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
such  standard  or  regulation  of  the  Secretary 
shall  oe  final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  upon  cer- 
tiorari or  certification  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Any  action  Instituted  under  this  sub- 
section shall  siiTVlve,  notwithstanding  any 
change  In  the  person  occupying  the  office  of 
Secretary  or  any  vacancy  in  such  office. 

"(6)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this 
subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
In  substitution  for  any  other  remedies  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(f)  A  certified  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  record  and  proceedings  under  subsection 
(e)  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  to 
any  interested  party  at  his  request,  and  pay- 
ment of  the  costs  thereof,  and  shall  be  ad- 
missible in  any  criminal,  exclusion  of  im- 
ports, or  other  proceeding  arising  under  or 
in  respect  of  this  Act,  irrespective  of  whether 
proceedings  with  respect  to  the  standard  or 
regulation  or  amendment  thereto  have  pre- 
viously been  Initiated  or  become  final  under 
subsection  (e)." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6  of 
the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, including  provisions  for  maintenance 
of  records  relating  to  fabrics,  related  mate- 
rials, and  products,  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act.  The  violation  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  shall  be  unlawful  and  shall  be 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an  un- 
fair and  deceptive  act  or  practice,  in  com- 
merce, under  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission 
Act." 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  5  of  the  Act 
is  amended  by  substituting  "product,"  for 
"article  of  wearing  apparel  or"  and  by  in- 
serting "or  related  material"  Immediately 
after  "fabric"  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof;  and 
by  striking  out  ",  Territory,  or  possession  or 
with  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  territory  or  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico"  in  paragraph  (2)   thereof. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6  of 
the  Planunable  Fabrics  Act  is  amended  by 
Inserting  ",  or  a  rule  or  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  5(c),"  Immediately 
after  "section  3";  and  by  striking  out  "or 
In  United  States  court  of  any  Territory  for 
the  district  or  Territory  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  or  transacts  business"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "for 
the  district  In  which  such  person  resides 
or  transacts  business,  or.  If  such  person  re- 
sides or  transacts  business  In  Guam  or  the 
virgin  Islands,  then  in  the  District  Court 
of  Guam  or  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  (as  the  case  may  be)". 

(b)  Subsections  (b).  (c),  and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commlesion  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  product  has  been 
manufactured  or  Introduced  into  conunerce 
or  any  fabric  or  related  material  has  been 
introduced  In  commerce  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act,  it  may  Institute  proceed- 
ings by  process  of  libel  for  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  such  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  in  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
which  such  product,  fabric,  or  related  mate- 
rial is  found.  Proceedings  in  cases  Instituted 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  con- 
form as  nearly  as  may  be  to  proceedings  In 
rem  in  admiralty,  except  that  on  demand  of 
either  party  and  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  any  issue  of  fact  shall  be  tried  by  Jury. 
Whenever  such  proceedings  involving  identi- 
cal products,  fabrics,  or  related  materials  are 
pending  In  two  or  more  Jtirlsdlctions,  they 
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may  be  consolidated  for  trial  by  order  at 
any  such  court  upon  application  seasonablv 
made  by  any  party  in  interest  upon  notice  to 
all  other  parties  in  Interest.  Any  court  grant- 
ing an  order  of  consolidation  shall  causa 
prompt  notification  thereof  to  be  given  to 
other  courts  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  caaa 
covered  thereby  and  the  clerks  of  such  othtr 
courts  shall  transmit  all  pertinent  recordi 
and  [>apers  to  the  court  designated  for  tt>« 
trial  of  such  consolidated  proceedings. 

"(c)  In  any  such  action  the  court,  upon 
application  seasonably  made  before  trlsl, 
shall  by  order  allow  any  party  In  Interest, 
his  attorney  or  agent,  to  obtain  a  represent- 
ative sample  of  the  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  seized. 

"(d)  If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related 
materials  are  condemned  by  the  court  tbej 
shall  be  disposed  of  by  destruction,  by  deliv- 
ery to  the  owner  or  claimant  thereof  upon 
payment  of  court  costs  and  fees  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses  and  upon  execu- 
tion of  good  and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect 
that  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related  mate- 
rials will  not  be  disposed  of  until  property 
and  adequately  treated  or  processed  so  u 
to  render  them  lawful  for  introduction  into 
commerce,  or  by  sale  upon  execution  of  good 
and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such 
products,  fabrics,  or  related  materials  will 
not  be  disposed  of  tmtil  properly  and  ade- 
quately treated  or  processed  so  as  to  render 
them  lawful  for  introduction  into  commerce. 
If  such  products,  fabrics,  or  related  materlali 
are  disposed  of  by  sale  the  proceeds,  less  cocti 
and  charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  6.  Section  8  of  the  Flammable  Fabria 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"OUAKAHTT 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  No  person  shall  be  subject  to 
prosecution  under  section  7  of  this  Act  for  % 
violation  of  section  3  of  this  Act  if  such  per- 
son (1)  establishes  a  guaranty  received  in 
good  faith  signed  by  and  containing  the  name 
and  address  of  the  person  by  whom  the 
product,  fabric,  or  related  material  guaran- 
teed was  manufactured  or  from  whom  It  wm 
received,  to  the  effect  that  reasonable  and 
representative  tests  made  in  accordance  witb 
standards  issued  or  amended  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4  of  this  Act  show  that 
the  fabric  or  related  material  covered  by  the 
guaranty,  or  used  in  the  product  covered  by 
the  guaranty,  conforms  with  applicable 
fiammablllty  standards  issued  or  amended 
under  the  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act, 
and  (2)  has  not,  by  further  processing,  af- 
fected the  fiammablllty  of  the  fabric,  related 
material,  or  product  covered  by  the  guaranty 
which  he  received.  Such  guaranty  shall  be 
either  (1)  a  separate  guaranty  specifically 
designating  the  product,  fabric,  or  related 
material  guaranteed.  In  which  case  it  may  be 
on  the  invoice  or  other  paper  relating  to 
such  product,  fabric,  or  related  material; 
(2)  a  continuing  guaranty  given  by  seller  to 
buyer  applicable  to  any  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  sold  or  to  be  sold  to  buyer 
by  seller  in  a  form  as  the  Commission  by 
rules  and  regulations  may  prescribe:  or  (S) 
a  continuing  guaranty  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission applicable  to  any  product,  fabric, 
or  related  material  handled  by  a  guarantor, 
in  such  form  as  the  Commission  by  rules  or 
regulations  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  furnish,  with  respect  to  any  product,  fab- 
ric, or  related  material,  a  false  guaranty  (ex- 
cept a  person  relj^ng  upon  a  guaranty  to  the 
same  effect  received  in  good  faith  signed  by 
and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the 
person  by  whom  the  product,  fabric,  or  re- 
lated material  guaranteed  was  manufactured 
or  from  whom  it  was  received)  with  reason 
to  believe  the  product,  fabric,  or  related  ms- 
terlal  falsely  guaranteed  may  be  Introduced, 
sold,  or  transported  in  commerce,  and  sny 
person  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  is  guilty  of  an  unfair  method  of 
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oompetltlon,  and  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice,  in  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act." 

Stc.  7.  Section  9  of  the  Flammable  Fab- 
rics Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"SHIPMENTS  nOM  FORKICN  COUNTBIES 

"Sec  9.  An  imported  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  to  which  fiammablllty 
Et&ndards  under  this  Act  are  applicable  shall 
not  be  delivered  from  customs  custody  ex- 
cept as  provided  In  section  499  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  In  the  event  an 
imported  product,  fabric,  or  related  material 
is  delivered  from  customs  cvistody  under 
bond,  as  provided  in  section  499  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  falls  to  conform 
vith  an  applicable  fiammablllty  standard  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  entry  of  such  merchan- 
dise, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  de- 
mand redelivery  and  in  the  absence  thereof 
shall  assert  a  claim  for  liquidated  damages 
for  breach  of  a  condition  of  the  bond  arising 
out  of  such  failure  to  conform  or  redeliver 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate.  When  asserting  a  claim  for 
liquidated  damages  against  an  importer 
for  failure  to  redeliver  such  non- 
conforming goods,  the  liquidated  damages 
shall  be  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
value  of  the  nonconforming  merchandise  If, 
within  five  years  prior  thereto,  the  importer 
has  previously  been  assessed  liquidated  dam- 
ages for  failure  to  redeliver  nonconforming 
goods  In  response  to  a  demand  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  set  forth  above." 

Sec.  8.  Section  11  of  the  Flammable  Fabrics 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"EXCLTTSIONS 

"Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  (a)  to  any  common  carrier,  con- 
tract carrier,  or  freight  forwarder  In  trans- 
porting a  product,  fabric,  or  related  ma- 
terial shlppied  or  delivered  for  shipment  Into 
commerce  In  the  ordinary  course  of  Its  busi- 
nese;  (b)  to  any  converter,  processor,  or  fin- 
isher In  performing  a  contract  or  commis- 
sion service  for  the  account  of  a  person 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided,  That  said  converter,  processor,  or  fln- 
laher  does  not  cause  any  product,  fabric,  or 
related  material  to  become  subject  to  this 
Act  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
or  commission  service;  or  (c)  to  any  product, 
fabric,  or  related  material  shipped  or  de- 
livered for  shipment  Into  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  finishing  or  processing  such  prod- 
uct, fabric,  or  related  material  so  that  it 
conforms  with  applicable  fiammablllty 
standards  issued  or  amended  under  the  pro-' 
visions  of  section  4  of  thU  Act." 

Sxc.    9.    Section    13    of    the    Flanunable 
Fabrics  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"authorizatton  of  appropriations 

"Sic.  13.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  $1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  $2,250,000  each 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  and 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act." 

8zc.  10.  The  Flammable  Fabrics  Act  Is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"INVESTIGATIONS 

"Sec  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  conduct  a  con- 
tinuing study  and  investigation  of  the 
deaths,  injuries,  and  economic  losses  result- 
|hg  from  accidental  burning  of  products, 
fabrics,  or  related  materials.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  sub- 
mit annually  a  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  containing  the  results  of  the 
study  and  investigation. 

"(b)  In  cooperation  with  appropriate  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized 


"(1)  conduct  research  Into  the  fiamma- 
blllty of  products,  fabrics,  and  materials; 

"(2)  conduct  feasibility  studies  on  reduc- 
tion of  fiammablllty  of  products,  fabrics,  and 
materials; 

"(3)  develop  fiammablllty  test  methods 
and  testing  devices;  and 

"(4)  offer  appropriate  training  in  the  use 
of  fiammabllity  test  methods  and  testing 
devioes. 

The  Secretary  shall  annually  report  the  re- 
sults of  these  activities  to  the  Congress. 

"exports 

"Sec.  15.  (a)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
any  fabric,  related  material,  or  product  which 
Is  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States,  If 
such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product,  and 
any  container  in  which  It  is  enclosed,  bears  a 
stamp  or  label  stating  that  such  fabric,  re- 
lated material,  or  product  is  Intended  for  ex- 
port and  such  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product  is  In  fact  exported  from  the  United 
States;  except  that  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
fabric,  related  material,  or  product  manufac- 
tured for  sale,  offered  for  sale,  or  Intended 
for  shipment  to  any  installation  of  the 
United  States  located  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

"  (b)  This  Act  shall  not  apply  to  any  fabric, 
related  material,  or  product  which  is  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  for  dyeing, 
finishing,  other  processing,  or  storage  In 
bond,  and  export  from  the  United  States,  If 
such  fabric,  related  material,  or  product,  and 
any  container  In  which  It  is  enclosed,  bears 
a  stamp  or  label  stating  that  such  fabric,  re- 
lated material,  or  product  is  Intended  for  ex- 
port, and  such  fabric,  related  material,  or 
product  Is  in  fact  exported  from  the  United 
States;  except  that  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
any  such  imported  fabric,  related  material, 
or  product  manufactured  for  sale,  offered  for 
sale,  or  Intended  for  shipment  to  any  Instal- 
lation of  the  United  States  located  outside  of 
the  United  States. 

"PREEMPTION 

"Sec.  16.  This  Act  is  Intended  to  supersede 
any  law  of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  inconsistent  with  its  provisions. 

"NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE    FOR    THE 
FLAMMABLE    FABRICS   ACT 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  appoint  a  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  nine  members,  fairly 
representative  of  manufacturers,  distribu- 
tors, and  the  consuming  public.  Each  mem- 
ber appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  hold 
office  for  not  more  than  two  years,  except 
that  any  member  may  be  reappointed. 

"(b)  Members  of  the  Committee  who  are 
not  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall,  while  attending  meetings  or  confer- 
ences of  such  Committee  or  otherwise  en- 
gaged In  the  business  of  such  Committee,  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding 
$100  per  diem,  Including  traveltime,  and 
while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  in  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. Payments  under  this  section  shall 
not  render  members  of  the  Committee  em- 
ployees or  officials  of  the  United  States  for 
any  purpose. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  before  pre- 
scribing fiammablllty  standards  or  other  reg- 
ulations established  under  this  Act." 

Sec.  11.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  the  standards  of  fiammablllty  in 
effect  under  the  provisions  of  the  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  Act,  as  amended,  oa  the  day 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  fabrics  and 
arUcles  of  wearing  apparel  to  which  they  are 


applicable  until  superseded  or  modified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  dmendments 
made  by  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  amendment  of  the  House 
be  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INCREASE  OF  BASIC  PAY  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  UNIFORMED  SERVICES — 
APPOINTMENT  OF  SENATE  CON- 
FEREES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  HJl.  13510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  13510)  to  in- 
crease the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  requesting  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thitrmono  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  AND  RENEWAL  OP  IN- 
TERSTATE COMPACT  TO  CON- 
SERVE OIL  AND  GAS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  Joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  35)  consenting  to  an  extension 
and  renewal  of  the  interstate  compact  to 
conserve  oil  and  gas  which  were:  On 
page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  "four"  and  insert 
"two". 

On  page  1.  line  5,  strike  out  "1971"  and 
insert  "1969". 

On  page  16,  line  1,  strike  out  "1970" 
and  insert  "1968". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Emiended  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
35  in  accordance  with  the  reoomimenda- 
tion  of  its  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  limit  the  approval 
of  Congress  to  an  extension  of  the  com- 
pact to  2  years,  or  until  1969,  instead  of 
the  4  years  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
bill.  Also,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  is  required  to  report  on  the 
operations  of  the  compact  not  later  than 
December  31,  1968,  instead  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1970,  as  in  the  Senate  version. 

While  the  Interior  Committee  believes 
the  2-3^ear  limitation  period  may  resiilt 
in  increasing  the  administrative  burdens 
of  the  Compact  Commission  and  its  staff, 
nevertheless,  in  the  interest  of  author- 
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Izing  the  continued  functioning  of  the 
Commission,  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
shortened  period. 

Therefore,  I  move,  on  behalf  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson]  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  35. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


swimming  pool  and  golf  course  while  the 
Government  would  be  relieved  of  operating 
and  maintenance  costs.  For  this  reason  It  Is 
anticipated  that  transfer  of  the  property 
would  be  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  no  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  would 
result. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  808,  and  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
be  considered  in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONVEYANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY TO  TEMPLE  JUNIOR  COL- 
LEGE, TEMPLE,  TEX. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2730)  authorizing  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  Temple  Jim- 
ior  College,  Temple.  Tex.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  822) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  bill  HJl.  2730  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  to 
Temple  Junior  College.  Temple.  Tex.,  approx- 
imately 73  acres  of  land  which  have  been 
reported  as  being  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  land  Is  to  be 
used  for  educational  purposes.  Transfer 
would  be  made  without  monetary  consider- 
ation, and  the  exact  legal  description  and 
tract  would  be  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  deed  would 
contain  such  limitations  as  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  73  acres  referred  to  In  this  bill  were 
acquired  without  cost  to  the  Government, 
being  a  portion  of  a  tract  donated  by  the  city 
of  Temple  as  a  part  of  properties  to  be  used 
In  construction  of  a  veterans  hospital.  The 
faclUty  itself.  McCloskey  General  Hospital, 
together  with  289  acres,  was  transferred  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  In  1946  from 
the  then  War  Department.  The  city  of 
Temple  has  no  objection  to  tl^e  transfer  of 
the  73-acre  tract  to  Temple  Junior  College. 

A  swimming  pool  and  golf  course  on  the 
land  in  question  are  presently  being  used  by 
patients  at  the  VA  Center,  and  would  con- 
tinue to  be  utilized  by  patients  at  the  Center 
and  students  at  Temple  Junior  College.  Cost 
of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  swim- 
ming pool  and  golf  course  would  be  assumed 
by  the  college  until  construction  of  educa- 
tional facilities  on  the  73  acres  takes  place. 
Joint  use  would  also  continue  until  such 
time  as  future  college  expansion  makes  fur- 
ther operation  Impossible.  Expenses  thus  as- 
sumed by  the  college  are  expected  to  amount 
to  approximately  $10,000  annually.  TixtlBe  ex- 
penditures may  be  considered  as  an  amorti- 
zation of  the  value  of  Improvements  on  the 
73  acres.  In  less  than  3  years  the  value  of  re- 
maining Improvements  would  be  amortized 
as  VA  patients  continued  to  make  vue  of  the 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  2711)  to  amend  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  13a(I)),  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  second  sentence  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  word  "may"  the  word  "not" 
and  by  striking  out  the  word  "otherwise". 

(2)  The  third  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "authority"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "Jurisdiction"  and 
by  changing  the  period  to  a  comma  and  in- 
serting Immediately  after,  the  phrase  "or  to 
permit  the  proposed  discontinuance  or 
change  at  the  expiration  of  said  thirty-day 
period." 

(3)  The  fourth  sentence  is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "otherwise"  both  times  It 
appears  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu  of  the  word 
"otherwise"  the  first  time  It  appears  the 
word  "have". 

(4)  The  fifth  sentence  Is  amended  by 
striking  the  word  "has"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "would  have"  and  by  In- 
serting after  the  fourth  comma  the  phrase 
"or  If  the  carrier  or  carriers  discontinue  or 
change  such  operation  or  service  In  contra- 
vention of  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  824  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FDHPOSE 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  designed  to 
close  a  jurisdictional  loophole  In  section  13a 
(1)  created  as  a  result  of  a  recent  ICC  deci- 
sion Involving  removal  of  certain  Santa  Pe 
Railway  Co.,  Interstate  passenger  train  serv- 
ice. 

This  bUl  will  confirm  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  upon  the  filing  by 
a  carrier  of  a  notice  of  discontinuance  of  an 
Interstate  train  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 13a(l). 

StTMMAKT 

This  bill  provides  that  whenever  a  carrier 
files  a  notice  of  interstate  passenger  train 
discontinuance  under  section  13a(l)  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  the  Commission 
shall  have  jurisdiction;  and,  the  Commis- 
sion must  within  20  days  enter  an  order 
either  instituting  an  investigation  or  per- 
mitting the  proposed  discontinuance  at  the 
expiration  of  the  statutory  30  days;  and 
further,  the  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  require  restoration  of  service  If  a  train 
is  discontinued  in  violation  of  the  statute 
or  Its  orders. 

NKZD   FOR   LXCISLATION 

Section  13a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  was  enacted  as  a  part  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  section,  jurisdiction  over  interstate  pas- 
senger train  discontinuances  was  entirely  a 
matter  of  State  law,  except  where  such  dis- 


continuance was  part  of  a  line  abandonoeai 
Under  section  1(18) -(22)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1920,  a  carrier  seeking  to 
abandon  a  line  of  railroad  was  required  to 
apply  to  the  Commission  for  a  certificate  of 
public  convenience  and  necessity,  and  the 
Commission  was  authorized  to  attach  to  the 
Issuance  of  the  certificate  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  In  its  judgment  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  may  require. 

Section  13a  ( 1 )  provides  that  a  carrier  seek- 
ing to  discontinue  or  change  any  interstate 
train  or  ferry  service  may,  but  shall  not  be 
required  to,  file  with  the  Commission  notice 
at  least  30  days  in  advance  of  any  such  pro- 
posed  discontinuance  or  change.  Thereafter, 
under  the  present  provisions  of  section  18» 
(1),  a  carrier  filing  such  notice  may  discon- 
tinue or  change  Its  passenger  train  service  or 
operation  pursuant  to  such  notice  except  u 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  Commission,  the 
laws,  constitution  or  orders  of  a  State  au- 
thority to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Sec- 
tion 13a(l)  permits  the  Commission  within 
20  days  of  the  filing  of  such  a  notice  to  in- 
stitute an  investigation  and  require  that  the 
passenger  train  service  be  continued  for  an 
additional  4  months,  pending  hearing  and 
decision.  If.  after  hearing  In  such  investiga- 
tion, the  Commission  finds  that  the  pas- 
senger train  service  or  operation  Is  required 
by  the  public  convenience  and  necessity  and 
will  not  unduly  burden  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  the  Commission  may  by  order  re- 
quire the  continuance  or  restoration  of 
operation  or  service  of  such  train.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  1  year  from 
the  date  of  the  Commission's  order. 

According  to  recent  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  statistics,  since  the  enactment 
of  section  13a  the  Commission  has  considered 
239  passenger  train  discontinuance  proposals; 
194  of  these  arose  under  section  13a(l)  deal- 
ing with  Interstate  train  service,  while  « 
arose  under  section  13a(2),  which  coven 
passenger  service  operated  solely  within  a 
single  State. 

Of  these  proposals,  the  Commission  has 
permitted  the  discontinuance  to  take  effect 
in  125  cases  Involving  476  trains  under  sec- 
tion 13a(l)  and  has  required  continuance 
of  service  in  31  proceedings  Involving  S49 
trains.  Under  section  13a(2) ,  the  Commission 
has  authorized  331  trains  to  be  discontinued 
while  requiring  37  trains  to  be  continued. 

In  all  of  the  proceedings  under  section 
13a(l)  since  Its  1958  enactment,  with  one 
exception,  the  public  was  given  30  days'  no- 
tice before  passenger  train  service  was  dis- 
continued. The  plain  language  of  section 
13a(l)  guarantees  to  the  public  30  days'  no- 
tice before  train  service  changes  by  a  carrier 
availing  Itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  one  exception  since  1968  la  the 
recent  action  by  the  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.  in 
removing  four  of  its  passenger  traliu  from 
service  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  statu- 
tory 30  days'  notice  period. 

On  October  9,  1967,  the  Santo  Pe  Railway 
filed  with  the  Commission  under  section 
13a(l)  two  notices  proposing  discontinuance, 
effective  November  10,  1967,  of  its  tratni 
Nob.  3,  4,  7,  and  8. 

Nine  days  later,  on  October  18,  Mr.  B.  8. 
Marsh,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer, 
Santo  Pe  Railway  Co.,  wired  the  Chalrmsn 
of  the  Commission,  with  copies  to  the  other 
Commissioners,  in  part  as  follows: 

"Our  obligation  to  avoid  waste  and  un- 
necessary cost  of  transportotion  strongly  sug- 
gests that  we  annul  trains  7  and  8  for  re- 
mainder of  this  period  and  as  a  matter  (rf 
commonsense  we  propose  to  do  this  unless 
we  are  required  by  insistence  of  regulatoT 
authority  to  continue  the  unproductive  op- 
eration of  the  last  3  daye  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  technical  compliance  with  proce- 
dural provisions.  We  would  appreciate  tM 
benefit  of  Commission  direction  In  thli  re- 
gard as  to  whether  you  will  insist  on  tbli 
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operation  pending  consideration  of  applica- 
tion on  which  we  urge  prompt  handling." 

By  notices  dated  October  19,  1967,  and 
served  on  October  20,  1967,  the  Commlseion, 
division  3,  concluded  not  to  enter  upon  an 
Investigation  of  these  proposed  passenger 
train  discontinuances.  On  October  24,  1967, 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
sent  a  letter  to  the  members  of  division  3 
of  the  Commission  advising  that  the  Santa 
ft  Railway  Co.  had  discontinued  these  four 
trains  on  October  19  and  20,  and  requested 
that  the  Commission  toke  immediate  action 
to  require  restoration  of  these  trains  until 
November  10,  1967. 

Division  3  of  the  Commission,  acting  as 
an  appellate  division,  treated  the  letter  of 
RLEA  as  a  petition  for  reconsideration,  and 
by  orders  dated  October  30  and  served  Oc- 
tober 31.  1967,  found: 

"It  appearing,  That  section  13a(l)  of  the 
statute  specifically  prescribes  that  notice  of 
a  proposed  discontinuance  be  properly  posted 
and  filed  'at  least  thirty  days  In  advance  of 
any  such  proposed  discontinuance  or  change' 
and  that  the  carrier  may  discontinue  or 
change  any  such  operation  or  service  'pur- 
suant to  such  notice  .  .  .'; 

"It  further  appearing,  That  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  said  trains  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santo  Fe  Railway  Company  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  this  30-day  period  was  a 
breach  of  Its  own  notice  and  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  statute  and  therefore  vitiates 
our  Jurisdiction  In  tills  matter; 

"/{  is  ordered.  That  the  notice  and  sup- 
porting date  filed  herein  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  dismissed  for  failure  by  the  carrier 
to  sustain  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commis- 
sion." 

The  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association 
on  November  1,  1967,  by  telegram,  requested 
that  the  entire  Commission  find  this  a  mat- 
ter of  general  transportation  importance  and 
review  the  action  of  Division  3.  The  entire 
Commission  rejected  RLEA's  petition  on  pro- 
cedural grounds,  but  on  the  Commission's 
own  motion,  because  "these  proceedings  raise 
novel  issues  which  are  slgmficant  as  to  our 
Jurisdiction  in  such  cases,"  recalled  these  pro- 
ceedings from  Division  3. 

On  November  9,  1  day  before  the  end  of 
the  statutory  30  days'  notice  period,  the  en- 
tire Commission  entered  and  served  its  order 
In  finance  docket  No.  24772,  Atchison,  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.  Discontinuance  of 
Trains  Nos.  3  and  4  Between  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Gallup,  N.  AT  ex.,  and  finance  docket 
No.  24774.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Co.  Discontinuance  of  Trains  Nos. 
7  and  8  Between  Chicago,  III.,  and  Los  An- 
geles and  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  holding  on  recon- 
sideration, that  the  orders  of  Division  3, 
acting  as  an  appellate  division,  dated  October 
80,  1967,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  affirmed. 

In  this  order,  the  Commission  found.  In 
part: 

"And  it  further  appearing.  That  a  carrier 
which  files  a  notice  of  a  proposed  discontinu- 
ance with  the  Commission  under  section 
13a(l)  of  the  Interstote  Commerce  Act  is 
thereby  sheltered  from  prosecution,  restric- 
tion, or  other  action  by  any  Stote  by  reason 
of  such  discontinuance,  but  that  actual  dis- 
continuance of  operations  otherwise  than 
pursuant  to  the  notice  filed  under  said  sec- 
tion removes  that  shelter  and  exposes  the 
carrier  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  any  State  served  by  the  dis- 
continued trains; 

"And  it  further  appearing.  That  on  Oc- 
tober 30,  1967,  the  Commission  by  Division  8. 
acting  as  an  Appellate  Division,  Issued  an 
order  in  each  of  these  proceedings  dismissing 
the  notices  and  their  supporting  date  filed 
'>y  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santo  Pe  RaU- 
way  Company  proposing  discontinuance  of 
lU  trains  Noe.  3  and  4  and  Nos.  7  and  8,  re- 
•psctlvely,  for  failure  by  the  carrier  to  sus- 
"^  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Commission,  In 
"i»t  the  caiTler.  by  actually  discontinuing 
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operation  of  said  trains  other  than  in  accord 
with  Ito  notices  filed  with  the  Commission 
herein  vitiated  our  jurisdiction  under  sec- 
tion 13a(l);" 

As  a  result  of  this  ICC  decision,  a  carrier 
can  now  file  a  section  I3a(l)  notice  and 
thereafter  violate  Pederal  law  with  Impimity 
("vltlato"  ICC  Jurisdiction)  by  the  removal 
of  such  train  service.  Thus,  the  Commission's 
decision  would  eliminate  Federal  protection 
of  the  public's  right  to  30  days'  notice  before 
train  discontinuances  under  section  13a(l) 
If  a  carrier  chooses  to  violate  Pederal  law.  The 
sole  public  recourse  Indicated  by  the  Com- 
mission would  be  State  action,  if  any  Is  ap- 
plicable to  attempt  to  have  train  service 
restored. 

If  removal  of  passenger  train  service  in 
violation  of  section  13a(l)  would  "vitiate" 
Federal  jurisdiction  within  the  stotutory  30 
days'  notice  period,  it  would  appear  to  be 
equally  true  that  ICC  jurisdiction  would  also 
be  "vitiated"  by  discontinuance  of  train 
service  in  violation  of  Commission's  orders 
within  the  1-year  stotutory  continuance  of 
service  period. 

No  such  resulto  were  contemplated  in  the 
enactment  of  section  13a(l) .  No  such  results 
can  be  permitted  by  Interpretotlon  of  the 
Commission  or  otherwise. 

PROVISIONS   or    BILL 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  confirm 
ICC  jurisdiction  upon  the  filing  by  a  carrier 
of  a  notice  of  discontinuance  of  an  Interstote 
passenger  train  under  section  13a(l).  A  car- 
rier retains  the  option  of  applying  to  the 
States  under  applicable  State  law  to  discon- 
tinue Interstate  train  service,  but  if  a  car- 
rier files  a  notice  under  section  13a(l)  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  cannot  be  "vitiat- 
ed" by  action  of  the  carrier. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section 
13a{l)  to— 

(1)  Provide  that  a  railroad  may  not,  after 
the  filing  of  a  notice,  discontinue  or  change 
passenger  train  service  except  upon  order  by 
the  Commission; 

(2)  Confirm  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion upon  the  filing  of  a  notice,  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  "jurisdiction"  for  the  word 
"authority"; 

(3)  Provide  that  within  20  days  after  the 
filing  by  a  carrier  of  a  notice  to  discontinue, 
the  Commission  must  either  enter  an  order 
Instituting  an  Investigation  or  permitting  the 
proposed  discontinuance  or  change  at  the 
expiration  of  the  stotutory  30  days'  notice 
period: 

(4)  Provide  that  if  a  carrier  discontinues 
or  changes  Its  passenger  train  service  in  vio- 
lation of  the  provisions  of  section  13a(l),  the 
Commission  may  require  the  continuance  or 
restoration  of  such  service;  and 

(5)  Delete  the  word  "otherwise"  and  sub- 
stitute the  words  "would  have"  to  confirm 
that  after  the  filing  of  a  notice  a  carrier  may 
not  change  or  discontinue  passenger  train 
service  except  upon  order  by  the  Commission. 

HEARINGS 

No  hearings  were  held  on  this  proposed 
bill,  however,  hearings  were  held  before  the 
Surface  Transportotion  Subcommittee  on 
May  24,  25,  Jtily  31,  August  1,  2,  3,  and  25, 
1967,  on  five  measures  relating  to  passenger 
train  service:  S.  1175,  S.  1685,  and  S.  512,  bUls 
proposing  to  amend  section  13a;  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  25,  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  52,  resolutions  proposing  a  study 
of  rail  passenger  transportation,  and  related 
matters,  and  providing  for  "moratoriums" 
during  the  pendency  of  such  studies. 

The  committee  at  its  November  9,  1967, 
executive  session  thoroughly  discussed  this 
matter  and  determined  to  report  the  Instant 
bill.  The  committee  action  on  the  instant  bill 
arose  out  of  a  situation  occxirring  after  the 
close  of  the  committee  hearings,  and  is  not 
intended  to  prejudice  subsequent  considera- 
tion of  these  other  pending  bills  and  meas- 
ures. 


ACADIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  MAINE 

The  bill  (S.  269)  to  authorize  an  ex- 
change of  lands  at  Acadia  National  Park. 
Maine,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  269 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may,  in  his  discre- 
tion, accept  title  to  certoln  land  in  the 
town  of  Bar  Harbor,  Hancock  County.  Maine, 
held  by  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Maine,  said  land  being 
more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stone  bound  set  in  the 
ground  in  the  southerly  side  of  State  High- 
way Numbered  3  leading  from  Bar  Harbor  to 
Seal  Harbor,  said  stone  bound  also  marking 
the  northeasterly  corner  of  land  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  north- 
westerly corner  of  land  of  the  Jackson  Lab- 
oratory; 

thence  north  72  degrees  58  minutes  east 
and  following  the  southerly  side  of  Stote 
Highway  Numbered  3,  80  feet  to  a  stone 
bound  set  In  the  ground; 

thence  south  32  degrees  13  minutes  east 
762.5  feet  to  an  iron  pin  set  in  the  ledge; 

thence  north  88  degrees  16  minutes  east 
270.54  feet  to  a  stone  bound  set  in  the 
ground  In  the  southerly  side  of  the  old  Mor- 
rell  Park  Racetrack; 

thence  north  61  degrees  56  minutes  east 
673.2  feet  to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the 
ground,  said  iron  pipe  also  being  in  a  north- 
westerly line  of  land  of  the  United  Stotes  of 
America; 

thence  south  24  degrees  30  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northwesterly  line  of 
land  of  the  United  States  of  America.  149 
feet  to  an  iron  pipe  driven  in  the  ground; 

thence  south  64  degrees  05  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northwesterly  line 
of  land  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America.  677 
feet  to  a  stone  bound  set  In  the  ground; 

thence  south  78  degrees  50  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northerly  line  of  land 
of  the  United  Stotes  of  America,  116  feet  to 
an  Iron  pin  in  a  large  boulder; 

thence  north  84  degrees  00  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northerly  line  of  land 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  357  feet  to 
an  Iron  pin  in  the  ledge; 

thence  north  22  degrees  40  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northeasterly  line  of 
land  of  the  United  States  of  America,  460  feet 
to  an  Iron  pin  in  the  ledge; 

thence  north  14  degrees  05  minutes  west 
and  always  following  an  easterly  line  of  land 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  281.7  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning,  and  contoining  4.828 
acres. 

Said  land,  upon  acceptonce  of  title  thereto, 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  Acadia  National 
Park. 

Sbc.  2.  In  exchange  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  United  States  of  the  land  described  In 
section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  convey  to  the  Jackson  Labora- 
tory aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  In  and  to  the  following  described  land 
In  the  town  of  Bar  Harbor,  Hancock  Cotmty, 
Maine,  more  particularly  described  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  stone  bound  set  In  the 
ground  In  the  southeasterly  side  line  of  Stote 
Highway  Numbered  3  leading  from  Bar  Har- 
bor to  Seal  Harbor,  said  stone  bound  marking 
the  northeasterly  corner  of  lot  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  tnistees  of  Louise  D.  Morrell, 
now  owned  by  the  Jackson  Laboratory;  said 
stone  bound  also  marking  the  northwesterly 
corner  of  land  belonging  to  the  United  States 
of  America; 

thence  in  a  northeasterly  direction  but 
always  following  the  southeasterly  side  Une 
of  Stote  Highway  Numbered  3,  SI.O  feet  to 
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a  point  which  marks  the  northwesterly  cor- 
ner of  land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Labo- 
ratory; 

thence  south  23  degrees  40  minutes  east 
and  always  following  a  southwesterly  line 
of  land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
603  feet,  more  or  lees,  to  a  point  in  the  old 
road  originally  leading  to  the  Bear  Brook 
Campground: 

thence  south  71  degrees  04  minutes  east 
20  feet,  more  or  less,  to  a  stone  bound  set 
in  the  ground  in  a  southwesterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory; 

thence  following  the  same  course;  namely, 
south  71  degrees  04  minutes  east  and  always 
following  a  southwesterly  line  of  land  belong- 
ing to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  183^  feet  to 
a  stone  bound  set  in  the  ground; 

thence  north  84  degrees  48  minutes  east 
and  always  following  a  southeasterly  line  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
89.9  feet  to  a  stone  bound  set  In  the  ground 
In  the  northwesterly  side  of  an  old  crossroad 
leading  from  the  old  Campground  Road  to 
State  Highway  Numbered  3; 

thence  north  23  degrees  16  minutes  east 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  160.0 
feet  to  an  angle  in  said  line; 

thence  north  9  degrees  16  minutes  east 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  79  feet 
to  an  angle  point  in  said  line; 

thence  north  20  degrees  31  minutes  east 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  445 
feet  to  a  stone  bound  set  in  the  ground; 

thence  following  the  same  course;  namely, 
north  20  degrees  31  minutes  east  and  follow- 
ing a  southeasterly  line  of  land  belonging 
to  the  Jackson  Laboratory,  888.38  feet  to  a 
stone  bound  set  In  the  ground;  said  stone 
bound  marking  the  northeasterly  comer  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory 
and  the  southeasterly  comer  of  a  lot  of  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America; 

thence  in  a  general  easterly  direction  38 
feet  more  or  less  to  a  point  In  the  westerly 
aide  line  of  the  Schooner  Head  Road  so 
OAlIed: 

thence  In  a  general  southerly  direction  and 
•lw»y»  following  the  westerly  side  line  of 
the  eehooner  Head  Road,  302  feet  more  or 
less  to  a  stone  bound  set  In  the  groimd; 

thence  south  20  degrees  31  minutes  west 
across  the  land  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, 1,164  feet  to  a  point  In  said  line,  said  last 
described  line  being  100  feet  distant  from 
and  parallel  with  the  southeasterly  Une  of 
land  of  the  Jackson  Laboratory; 

thence  following  the  same  covirse;  namely 
south  20  degrees  31  minutes  west  across  the 
land  belonging  to  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  137.3  feet  to  a  stone  boimd  set  In 
the  ground; 

thence  south  61  degrees  66  minutes  west 
across  the  land  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  617.6  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe 
driven  in  the  ground,  said  Iron  pipe  being 
In  a  southeasterly  line  of  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  trustees  of  Louise  D.  Morrell 
and  now  belonging  to  the  Jackson 
Laboratory: 

thence  north  24  degrees  30  minutes  east 
and  following  a  southeasterly  line  of  last 
mentioned  land,  277  feet  to  an  Iron  pipe 
driven  In  the  ground; 

thence  following  an  easterly  line  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory  aloiig 
a  curve  to  the  left,  ill  feet,  the  radius  of 
■aid  curve  being  373  feet; 

thence  north  23  degrees  40  minutes  west 
and  always  following  a  northeasterly  line  of 
land  belonging  to  the  Jackson  Laboratory, 
said  land  belonging  formerly  to  the  trustees 
of  Louise  D.  Morrell,  492  feet  to  the  point  of 
beglnnng,  and  containing  4.633  acre*. 
The  conveyance  of  Utle  to  the  lands  described 
In  this  section  shall  eliminate  them  from  the 
Acadia  National  Park. 


December  1,  19qj 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  825).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTRPOSE 

The  bUl,  S.  369,  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  title  to  approxi- 
mately 4.8  acres  of  land  within  the  town  of 
Bar  Harbor.  Maine,  and  adjacent  to  the  Bear 
Valley  picnic  area  In  Acadia  National  Park. 
The  property,  to  become  part  of  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park,  is  presently  owned  by  the  Jack- 
son Laboratory,  a  nonprofit  corporation  en- 
gaged In  cancer  research. 

In  exchange  for  these  lands,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  convey  to  the  Jack- 
son Laboratory  approximately  4.6  acres  of 
Federal  land,  which  comprises  a  16-foot  road 
right-of-way  leading  from  State  Highway 
No.  3,  which  bisects  the  property  held  by  the 
laboratory,  and  approximately  1,500  feet  of 
an  old  road  which  formerly  served  a  park 
campgroimd,  but  which  now  serves  only  the 
laboratory. 

COST 

No  additional  costs  to  the  Government  are 
anticipated  In  that  an  Independent  appraisal 
Indicates  that  the  properties  are  of  equal 
value — $476. 

NEED 

Advantages  to  the  Government  are  several : 
The  NaUonal  Park  Service  would  give  up 
maintenance  of  the  road;  the  transferred 
lands  would  become  a  needed  buffer  zone 
adjoining  the  Bear  Valley  picnic  area,  and  a 
section  of  Irregular  park  boundary  would  be 
straightened. 

The  land  to  be  transferred  to  the  Jackson 
Laboratory  is  essential  to  the  laboratory's 
development  plan.  Involving  $3,750,000  In 
new  construction,  and  the  laboratory  must 
show  title  to  It  when  approaching  sources  for 
construction  funds. 

COMMXTTEX    aECOMMXin>A'nOIf8 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  reports  S.  369,  and  urges 
Its  enactment. 


ACADIA  NATIONAL  PARK,  MAINE 

The  bill  (S.  1821)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  exchange  cer- 
tain property  at  Acadia  National  Park  in 
Maine  with  the  owner  of  certain  property 
adjacent  to  the  park  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

S.  1821 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  convey  to  one 
Maurice  Rich,  Senior,  a  portion  of  the 
Acadia  National  Park,  comprising  approxi- 
mately one  and  eight-tenths  acres  In  the 
town  of  Southwest  Harbor,  Maine,  and  In  ex- 
change therefor  the  Secretary  may  accept 
from  said  Maurice  Rich,  Senior,  any  property 
which  In  his  judgment  Is  suitable  for  addi- 
tion to  the  park.  The  values  of  the  properties 
so  exchanged  either  shaU  be  approximately 
equal,  or  If  they  are  not  approximately  equal 
the  values  shall  be  equalized  by  the  payment 
of  cash  to  the  grantor  or  to  the  Secretary  aa 
the  circumstances  require.  Any  cash  payment 
received  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited 
to  the  land  and  water  conservation  fund  In 
the  Treas\xry  of  the  United  States.  A  convey- 
ance of  the  federally  owned  lot  shall  elim- 
inate It  from  the  park. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  826) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  ^^     "" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoid 
as  follows:  ' 

FORPOSX 

The  blU,  8.  1821,  authorizes  the  Secretan 
of  the  Interior  to  convey  to  one  Maurloe 
Rich,  Sr.,  approximately  1.8  acres  of  park 
land  within  the  town  of  Southwest  Harbor 
Maine,  In  exchange  for  a  conveyance  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  any  property  owned 
by  Mr.  Rich  which  the  Secretary  determines 
Is  suitable  for  addition  to  the  park.  The  wu 
requires  that  the  values  of  the  properties 
either  be  approximately  equal  or  that  they 
be  equalized  by  the  Secretary  receiving  or 
paying  money. 

ITKB) 

Mr.  Rich  has  informally  agreed  to  oonvej. 
In  exchange  for  1£  acres  of  park  land,  t 
nearby  parcel  of  approximately  10  torn 
which  Is  completely  surrounded  by  park  land. 
This  lO-acre  tract  has  been  in  agrlculturai 
use  as  mixed  pastureland  and  woodlot.  Con- 
veyance to  the  Government  would  eliminate 
one  of  the  many  Inholdlngs  within  AcadU 
National  Park  and  would  permit  improved 
management  and  protection  of  the  sur- 
roxmdlng  park  land. 

The  1.8-acre  parcel  which  the  Oovemment 
would  convey  to  Mr.  Rich  Is  imlmproved  and 
contains  no  unusual  scenic  or  natiu^  valuei 
requiring  Its  retention  within  the  park, 
ooer 

An  Independent  appraiser  has  found  tbs 
value  of  the  Rich  property  to  be  $350  and 
the  value  of  the  Federal  parcel  to  be  $160. 
ooicMrrTKX  rxcomicknoation 

The  Senate  Interior  and  InsvUar  Afialn 
Committee  favorably  reports  S.  1821  and 
urges  enactment. 


December  i,  1967 
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CRAB   ORCHARD  NATIONAL  WILD- 
LIFE REFUGE 

The  bill  (S.  2452)  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  United  States  over  lands 
within  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  In  Illinois  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2452 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
obtaining  or  retaining  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion or  any  other  measure  of  legislative  jurlt- 
dlction  by  the  United  States  over  lands  or 
Interests  therein  which  have  been  or  sball 
hereafter  be  acquired  as  part  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Illinois 
shall  not  be  required.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  relinquish  to  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois such  measure  of  legislative  jurisdiction 
as  he  may  deem  desirable  over  any  lands  or 
interests  in  the  said  refuge  that  are  under  hl» 
immediate  jurisdiction,  custody,  or  controL 
Such  relinquishment  of  jurisdiction  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  shall  be  indicated 
by  filing  a  notice  thereof  In  such  manner 
as  may  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  unless  and 
until  a  notice  is  filed  in  accordance  with  such 
State  laws,  or  with  the  Governor  if  the  law 
of  such  State  do  not  prescribe  another  man- 
ner, it  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  that 
no  transfer  of  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  thli 
Act  has  taken  place,  nor  shall  any  transfer  ot 


legislative  jurisdiction  pursuant  to  this  Act 
t^e  place  unless  and  until  the  State  of 
QUnols  has  accepted  jurisdiction  In  such 
outnner  as  its  lavra  may  provide.  Upon  a  re- 
linquishment by  the  United  States  of  all  of 
its  legislative  jurisdiction  over  said  refuge 
to  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  State  thereafter 
shall,  with  respect  to  such  area,  exercise  the 
game  jurisdiction  which  it  would  have  had  if 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  such  area  had 
never  been  In  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Any  civil  or  criminal  process,  law- 
fully Issued  by  competent  authority  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  served  and  executed  within 
any  area  of  the  Crab  Orchard  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  the  exclusive,  partial,  or 
concurrent  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
to  the  same  extent  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  though  such  area  were  not  subject  to  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  rights  of  authorized  offi- 
cers of  the  Federal  Government  or  of  any 
department  or  agency  thereof  to  Issue  rules 
and  regulations  at  any  time  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  interference  with  the  carrying 
out  ot  Federal  functions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  827) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PTTKFOSX 

The  purpose  of  S.  2452  is  well  summed 
up  In  its  title :  To  provide  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
Culled  States  within  the  Crab  Orchard  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  In  nilnois.  The  bill 
was  submitted  as  an  executive  recommenda- 
tion and  Introduced  by  Senator  Jackson. 


Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
comprises  approximately  43,000  acres  of 
land— over  which  \miform  Federal  and  State 
jurisdiction  does  not  exist.  Various  jiirlsdlc- 
tlonal  and  law  enforcement  problems,  involv- 
ing both  capital  offenses  and  minor  crimes, 
have  arisen  within  the  refuge. 

BACKGROUND 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  refuge, 
31.000  acres,  was  formerly  administered  by 
the  War  Department  as  the  Illinois  Ordnance 
Plant.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  of  these  lands 
was  accepted  by  the  United  State*  from  tht 
State  in  1942  and  has  never  been  relin- 
quished. About  21,600  acres  in  the  western 
half  of  the  refuge  was  acquired  by  the  Be- 
•etUement  Administration  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  part  of  the  Crab 
Orchard  land  utilization  project.  The  United 
States  has  something  less  than  exclusive 
Jurisdiction  over  this  area. 

S.  2452  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  at  his  dlscreUon,  to  relinquish  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  such  legUlatlve  Jurisdic- 
tion as  he  deems  desirable. 

coicicrrrxs  axcoMMorDATiOM 
The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular   Affairs 
Committee  favorably   reports   S.  2452,  and 
'U'?ea  enactment. 


DISCLAIMING  RIGHT.  TITLE,  OR  IN- 
TEREST IN  CERTAIN  LANDS  IN 
THE  STATE  OP  ARIZONA  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4983)  to  disclaim  any 
right.  OUe.  or  interest  by  the  United 
States  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Arizona  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
tWrd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  828) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


This  bill.  H.R.  4983.  would  disclaim  any 
rights,  title,  or  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  a  40-acre  tract  located  in  Coconino  County, 
Ariz.,  in  order  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the  title. 

NKKO 

The  cloud  arises  from  the  action  of  one 
Cormlck  E.  Boyce  on  July  13,  1902,  in  record- 
ing a  deed  In  the  office  of  the  county  recorder 
in  Coconino  County,  Ariz.,  purportedly  con- 
veying the  tract  to  the  United  States  as  a 
lieu  selection.  Mr.  Boyce  was,  however,  a 
complete  stranger  to  the  title  and  had  no 
interest  in  the  land  to  convey.  The  existence 
of  this  deed,  however,  constitutes  a  cloud 
on  the  title  which  can  be  removed  only  by 
legislation. 

The  land  Is  presently  owned  by  the  Ray- 
mond Educational  Foundation,  a  charitable 
Arizona  corporation.  The  Foundation  wishes 
to  convey  certain  lands,  of  which  this  tract 
is  a  part,  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  as  a 
site  for  a  summer  camp. 

The  United  States  does  not  claim  any  In- 
terest In  the  land,  and  the  records  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  do  not  reflect 
any  conveyance  by  Mr.  Boyce  or  any  applica- 
tion for  a  lieu  selection.  The  lanJ  was  pat- 
ented February  10,  1896,  and,  with  this  one 
exception,  title  passed  down  to  the  Raymond 
Educational  Foundation  without  defects. 

Enactment  of  HJl.  4983  would  permit  the 
Raymond  Educational  Foundation  to  convey 
the  land  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  with 
a  clear  title. 

ooer 

No  Increase  in  budgetary  requirements  Is 
involved  in  H.R.  4983. 


HUALAPAI    RESERVATION,    ARIZ. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  4919)  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9.  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal 
Reservation  in  Arizona,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  section  1  of  the  Act  of  August  9. 
1955  (69  Stat.  639),  as  amended,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  restricted 
Indian  lands,  whether  trlbally  or  individually 
owned,  may  be  leased  by  the  Indian  owners, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  for  public,  religloxis,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  business,  farming, 
or  grazing  purposes.  Including  the  develop- 
ment or  utUization  of  natural  resources  In 
connection  with  operations  under  such 
leases,  but  no  lease  shall  be  executed  under 
this  Act  for  purposes  that  are  subject  to  the 
laws  governing  mining  leases  of  Indian  lands. 
The  term  of  a  grazing  lease  or  a  farming 
lease  that  does  not  require  the  making  of  a 
substantial  Investment  in  the  improvement 
of  the  land  shaU  not  exceed  ten  years.  The 
term  of  a  farming  lease  that  requires  the 
making  of  a  substantial  Investment  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land  shall  not  exceed 
forty  years.  The  term  of  any  other  lease  shall 
not  exceed  slxty-flve  years,  except  such  other 
leases  of  land  on  the  Agua  Callente  (Palm 
Springs)  Reservation,  the  Danla  Reaerra- 
tlon,  the  Southern  Ute  Reaervatlon,  the  Fort 
Mojave  Rasarvatlon,  the  Pyramid  Lake  R«a- 
ervatlon.  the  Pueblo  of  PojoiMiue.  tlM  Pueblo 
of  Teeuque,  the  Pueblo  of  Cochlti,  the  Pueblo 


of  Zunl,  the  Hualapal  Reservation,  the 
Yavapai  Reservation,  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation,  the  Gila  River  Reservation,  the 
Havasupai  Reservation,  the  Tulallp  Reserva- 
tion, the  Swlnomish  Reservation,  the  Limunl 
Reservation,  and  the  Navajo  Reservation 
which  may  be  for  a  term  of  not  to  exceed 
ninety-nine  years.  No  lease  shall  contain 
an  option  to  renew  which,  if  exercised,  would 
extend  the  term  beyond  the  maximum  term 
permitted  by  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  any  lease  with  a 
term  that  is  longer  than  Is  necessary  in  hla 
judgment  to  obtain  maximimi  economic 
benefits  for  the  TnrHnn   owners." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
829) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

puaposx 

The  purpose  of  HJt.  4919.  as  amended,  U 
to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of  Indian 
lands  on  the  Hualapal  Reservation  In 
Arizona,  and  other  reservations,  by  amending 
section  1  of  the  1955  Indian  Leasing  Act  (69 
Stat.  539)  relating  to  leases  of  individual  and 
tribal  lands  for  public,  religious,  educational, 
recreational,  residential,  and  business  pur- 
poses. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  addition  of  the 
Hualapal  Reservation  to  those  reservations 
already  permitted  to  negotiate  leasee  for 
periods  up  to  99  years.  Also,  the  bill  would  * 
amend  the  1955  law  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum 50-year  term  of  leases  applicable  on 
most  reservations  for  terms  up  to  66  years; 
authorize  leases  for  up  to  99  years  for  several 
more  Indian  pueblos  and  reservations  in  the 
States  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Washing- 
ton; and  provide  for  farming  leasee  up  to  40 
years  in  length  under  certain  clrcumstancea 
on  all  reservations. 


The  Hualapal  Reservation  is  located  In  the 
northwestern  part  of  Arizona  along  the 
Colorado  River.  While  its  location  la  distant 
from  most  major  cities  of  the  Southwest, 
several  development  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered which  would  benefit  the  tribe — some 
of  these  have  been  withdrawn  because  the 
maximum  lease  term  is  limited,  at  most,  to 
50  years.  This  tribe  needs  to  utilize  its  reser- 
vation lands  in  the  most  beneficial  way  poe- 
slble  In  order  to  enhance  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Its  members.  To  do  this,  more  flexi- 
ble lease  terms  are  essential  if  the  tribe  la  to 
attract  desirable  developments  and  satlcfy 
the  requirements  of  the  lending  Instltutlona. 

Beginning  In  1959,  the  1955  act  has  been 
amended  alx  times  to  allow  development 
leases  to  be  made  for  terms  of  up  to  99  yean 
on  the  Palm  Springs,  Navajo,  Dania,  Southern 
Ute,  Fort  Mojare,  and  Pyxmmld  Lak* 
Reservations.  Oongreee  haa  alao  granted  09- 
year-lease  authority  on  the  Oolondo  Bivar. 
the  San  Xavler.  and  tbe  Belt  River  Beaemi* 
tlons  by  legislation  which  does  not  amend 
the  1956  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  for 
some  time  reoommended  ttiat  the  Long'-Tmu 
Leasing  Act  be  amended  to  provide  up  to  M- 
year-leaalng  authority  on  all  raaervatlana  ta 
order  to  maximlwe  eoooamlo  retame  for  In- 


There  are  aeveral  reasons  why  a 
50-year  lease  term  or  a  aft-year  (aiming  i 
are  Inadequate  to  permit  ttw  proper  develop* 
ment  of  Indian  property: 

First,  a  50-year-leeee  term  exdudee  mnoh 
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financing  which  should  b«  available.  Such  a 
term  effectively  prevents  obtaining  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  and  loans  from  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  because  of 
statutory  or  regulatory  limitations.  It  also 
excludes  loans  from  other  Institutional 
sources,  whlchialthough  they  may  not  be  In- 
hibited by  law,  require  lease  terms  exceeding 
50  years  before  they  will  loan  on  the  secxirlty 
of  a  lease. 

Second,  a  SO-year-lease  term  makes  no  al- 
lowance for  a  large  development  which  must 
be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  years.  A  large 
residential-recreational  complex  such  as  Is 
contemplated  on  some  reservations  may  re- 
quire 10,  15.  or  even  20  years  to  complete. 

Third,  a  50-year  term  does  not  allow  for 
any  buffer  to  protect  a  developer.  Most 
reservations  are,  to  one  degree  or  another, 
removed  from  existing  developed  areas  and 
therefore  anyone  proposing  to  develop  land 
there  faces  risks  and  uncertainties  not  ex- 
isting in  established  communities.  Further- 
more, in  almost  every  area,  a  buyer's  resist- 
ance to  leases  exists  which  must  be  overcome. 
These  and  similar  factors  may  prevent  de- 
velopment at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  anticipated 
when  a  lease  is  made. 

Fourth,  a  50-year  term  does  not  take  Into 
consideration  the  problem  of  refinancing 
when  a  holder  of  a  lease  wishes  to  sell  his  In- 
terest. This  is  particularly  critical  where 
housing  developments  are  concerned.  The 
same  Umltatlons  apply  in  refinancing  already 
mentioned  for  original  financing  and  some 
latitude  must  exist,  either  in  the  original 
lease  term  or  In  the  ability  to  extend  that 
term  later,  so  that  refinancing  will  be 
possible. 

Fifth,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  en- 
countered difficulty  In  leasing  certain  In- 
dians lands  for  farming  purposes  where,  un- 
der existing  25-year  authority,  the  lessee  Is 
required  to  make  a  substantial  Investment. 
This  is  demonstrated  most  dramatically  In 
those  reservation  areas  best  suited  for 
orchard  purposes.  Studies  indicate  that  a 
lease  period  of  not  less  than  40  years  Is  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  amortization  of  cost  of 
subjugating  land  and  planting  citrus  and 
apple  orchards. 

AMENDMENTS 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
recommended  99-year  leasing  on  all  reserva- 
tions, the  committee  believes  it  Is  desirable 
to  amend  the  1955  act  to  permit  leases  for 
public,  religious,  educational,  recreational, 
residential,  and  business  purposes  on  all 
Indian  reservations  where  the  50-year  limi- 
tation applies  for  terms  not  to  exceed  a  max- 
imum of  65  years.  It  also  recommends  that  a 
maximimi  lease  term  for  farm  leases  of  up  to 
40  years  should  be  available  with  respect  to 
all  reservations  where  substantial  Investment 
Is  required  to  maximize  economic  develop- 
ment. HJi.  4919  has  been  amended  to  reflect 
these  recommendations  and  to  Include  In 
the  1955  act,  as  amended,  the  Hualapal  Res- 
ervation as  well  as  the  following  tribes  who 
have  also  requested  and  need  leasing  au- 
thority for  terms  up  to  99  years : 

Pueblo  of  Pojoaque,  Pueblo  of  Tesuque, 
Pueblo  of  Cochltl,  Pueblo  of  Zunl,  Yavapai. 
San  Carloe  Apache,  Havasupal,  Olla  River, 
Tulallp,  Swlnomlsh,  and  Lumml. 

The  bill  as  reported  omits  the  reference  in 
the  present  law  to  the  production  of  spe- 
cialized crops,  but  It  retains  the  basic  pro- 
vision about  substantial  Investments  in  the 
Improvement  of  the  land.  P'armlng  leases 
that  do  noit  require  substantial  Investments 
In  Improvements  are  included  In  the  bill  in 
order  that  aU  nonmlneral  leasing  authority 
may  be  Included  In  one  act. 

Hit.  4919,  as  amended,  reduces  the  existing 
authority  for  farming  leases  that  require  the 
mAking  of  a  substantial  Investment  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  land  on  the  Agua  Cal- 
lent«  (Palm  Sprlnffs).  Danla  (Hollywood), 
Southern  Ute,  Fort  Mojave,  Navajo,  Pyramid 


Lake,  and  Ck>lorado  River  Reservations,  from 
99  years  to  a  maximiun  of  40  years. 

The  bill  retains  the  language  of  the  present 
law  to  the  effect  that  business  leases  may  In- 
clude the  "development  or  utilization  of  nat- 
ural resources  in  connection  with  operations 
under  such  leases,"  but  adds  a  clarifying 
statement  that  the  authority  to  lease  land 
for  the  development  or  utilization  of  natural 
resources  does  not  extend  to  leases  for  pur- 
poses that  are  subject  to  the  Indian  mineral 
leasing  laws. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  ap- 
prove any  lease  with  a  term  longer  than  Is 
necessary  to  obtain  maximum  economic 
benefits  for  the  Indian  owners. 

COST 

No  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  would 
be  required  by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  August  9. 
1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases  of 
Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapai  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona,  and  other  reservations." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  Monday  morning  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  December  4, 
1967,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  1, 1967: 

POSTMASTZSIS 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
masters: 

CALIFORNIA 

Margaret  M.  Smith,  Femdale,  Calif..  In 
place  of  D.  D.  Lawton,  resigned. 

Rosemary  M.  Cox,  Running  Springs,  CallX., 
In  place  of  J.  R.  Bean,  resigned. 
notoDA 

Corlnne  M.  Collier,  Crescent  City,  Fla.,  In 
place  of  C.  B.  Flowers,  retired. 

Mary  C.  Hurst,  Olen  St.  Mary,  Fla.,  In  place 
of  J.  E.  Combs,  resigned. 

CCOBCIA 

Charlie  T.  Kellogg,  Canton,  Ga.,  In  place  of 
R.  B.  Sims,  retired. 

MINNXSOTA 

Carter  O.  Randall,  Asbby,  Minn.,  In  place  of 
Donovan  Orover,  transferred. 

NTW    JXRSET 

Alberta  J.  Stoddard,  Green  Village,  N.  J.,  In 
place  of  L.  M.  Headley,  retired. 

Jason  O.  Spangenberg,  Jr.,  Layton,  N.  J..  In 
place  of  C.  V.  Layton,  retired. 

MXW    TOUK 

John  J.  Portanova,  Purchase,  N.  T.,  in  place 
of  A.  J.  Portanova,  retired. 


PXNNBTLVANIA 

S.  Jay  Martin,  Ronks,  Pa.,  in  place  of  R.  d 
Hoffecker,  deceased. 

WASHINGTON 

John  P.  Yarr,  Qullcene,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
M.  B.  Larson,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Eileen  T.  Williams,  Eldorado,  Wis..  In  place 
of  E.  L.  WllUams,  retired. 
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Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  December  1, 1967: 
Agenct  roB  International  Development 
Paul  G.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an 

Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 

International  Development. 

In  THE  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Servicx 
The  nominations  beginning  Arch  K.  Jean, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  consular  officer  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  ending 
Mitchell  Wolfson,  Jr..  of  Florida,  to  be  a  con- 
sular officer  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  November  20,  1967. 

»«        mm^       »» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought 
also  to  love  one  another. — 1  John  4:11. 

O  Thou  who  art  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting,  in  whose  will  is  our  peace,  at 
the  beginning  of  another  week  we  pause 
before  Thee  with  reverent  hearts  and 
humble  spirits.  Make  us  realize  that  Thou 
art  God,  that  tliis  is  Thy  world  and  that 
though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so  strong 
Thou  art  the  ruler  yet. 

Grant  unto  us  the  grace  to  repent,  the 
courage  to  turn  from  our  evil  ways  and 
to  look  to  Thee  who  alone  can  forgive  us 
and  cleanse  us  and  heal  us.  Bring  us 
into  fellowship  with  Thee  that  we  may 
have  good  will  in  our  hearts  and  through 
us  may  good  will  flow  into  the  heart  of 
our  Nation  and  into  the  life  of  our  world. 
May  love  which  is  the  light  of  life  become 
the  law  of  our  lives.  So  may  we  grow  in 
spirit  and  so  may  our  people  increase 
in  faith,  in  fortitude  and  in  fellowship 
with  Thee  and  with  one  another. 

In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  30,  1967,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed,  without  amend- 
ment, bills  and  concurrent  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  2154.  An  act  to  provide  long-term  lett- 
ing for  the  Olla  River  Indian  Reservation; 

KM.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admlii> 
trator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certalB 


pfoperty  to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple, 

Tex.: 

BR.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspo- 
gltlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
aalms  Commission  dockets  numbered  138 
and  79,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1966,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos  Apache 
Reservation  In  Arizona; 

H.R.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona; 

H.  Con.  Res.  487.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  printing  as  a  House  document  the 
study  entitled  "Study  of  the  UJ3.  Office  of 
Education"; 

H.  Con.  Res.  519.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing certain  printing  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  557.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  amended  to  February 
10,  1967,  together  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

HR.  4919.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term  leases 
of  Indian  lands  on  the  Hualapal  Reser- 
vation In  Arizona; 

HR.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  exten- 
sion of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in 
existence  and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

HJi.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983).  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  an  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 

Utle: 

HR.  2275.    An   act    for   the   relief   of   Dr. 

Rlcardo  Vallejo  Samala. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation; 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consumers  against  Injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics; 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  up>on  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  13510)  entitled  "An  act  to 
Increase  the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
StzKKis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mrs.  Smtth,  and  Mr.  Thurmond  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2171)  entitled 


"An  act  to  amend  the  Subversion  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord 
with  certain  decisions  of  the  courts,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr. 
Ervin,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Dirksen,  and 
Mr.  Hruska  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Magnuson  was  appointed  a  conferee  on 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888)  en- 
titled "Joint  resolution  making  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes"  in  lieu  of 
Mr.  Ellender,  excused. 

The  message  also  annovmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6111)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10805)  entitled  "An  act  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles.  In  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  269.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  at  Acadia  National  Park.  Maine; 

S.  1699.  An  act  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  certain 
real  property  by  the  United  States  to  the 
city  of  Lawton,  Okla.; 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  in  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park; 

S.  2452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  within  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Illinois; 

S.  2711.  An  act  to  amend  section  13a(l)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  123.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONGRESSIONAL   DIRECTORY,    1968 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Directory  for  1968  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  press  about  mid-De- 
cember. In  order  that  House  and  Senate 
Members  may  acquire  additional  copies 
above  their  regular  allotments,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  order  extra 
copies  at  a  reduced  rate  of  $2.05  for  the 
thumb  indexed  and  $1.45  for  the  non- 
indexed. 

Orders  are  to  be  placed  with  the  Con- 
gressional Record  clerk,  room  H-112, 
Capitol,  extension  2100.  All  orders  must 


be  received  on  or  before  December  8.  An 
order  form  for  this  purpose  has  been  sent 
to  each  office,  attached  to  each  Member's 
p)ersonal  office  announcement. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR  4765,  INCOME  TAX  TREAT- 
MENT OF  CERTAIN  DISTRIBU- 
TIONS PURSUANT  TO  THE  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956, 
AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MILiI£.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bUl  (HJl.  4765)  relating  to  the 
inccHTie  tax  treatment  of  certain  distribu- 
tions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Mills,  King  of  California,  Boggs,  Kar- 
STEN,  Herlong,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Curtis,  Utt,  and  Betts. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HR.  12080,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  12080)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  an  in- 
crease in  benefits  under  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  sys- 
tem, to  provide  benefits  for  additional 
categories  of  individuals,  to  improve  the 
public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfare  and  health  of 
children,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees :  Messrs. 
Mills,  King  of  California,  Boggs,  Kars- 
ten,  Herlong,  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Curtis,  Utt,  and  Betts. 


AMENDING     SUBVERSIVE     ACTIVI- 
TIES CONTROL  ACT  OF  1950 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (S.  2171)  to 
amend  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with  certain 
decisions  of  the  courts,  insist  upon  the 
House  amendment  thereto,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


DESALINATION  PLANT  FOR  ISRAEL 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemsm  from  New 
York? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  can  make  a  major  contribution  to 
stability  in  the  Middle  East  by  helping 
Israel  in  the  development  of  water  re- 
sources. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  Israel  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  nuclear  desalination  plant  to 
produce  from  100  million  to  150  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water,  and  300,000  to 
400,000  kilowatts  of  electricity  daily.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  would  be  author- 
ized to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
Israel  to  provide  fln£uicial.  technical,  and 
other  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Israel.  The  United  States  would  share 
construction  cost  through  either  loan  or 
grant  assistance  in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  water  to  a  level  which  would  make 
it  economically  usable  for  agriculture 
and  industrial  purposes. 

In  February  1964  President  Johnson 
proposed  U.S.  cooperation  with  Israel  in 
a  research  program  regarding  the  use 
of  nuclear  energy  for  desalination,  which 
would  significantly  add  to  Israel's  short 
supply  of  fresh  water.  A  year  later,  the 
two  countries  set  up  a  special  study  team 
to  examine  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
a  nuclear  plant  to  produce  both  fresh 
water  and  electricity. 

The  study  is  not  complete,  but  it  is 
expected  to  show  the  feasibility  if 
financing  can  be  obtained  at  low  inter- 
est rates. 

A  major  desalination  project  would 
make  it  possible  for  Israel  to  cultivate 
much  of  the  desert  which  stands  so 
wastefully  idle.  It  would  provide  land 
and  jobs,  allowing  Israel  to  continue  Its 
economic  growth  and  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  entire  area.  It  would 
serve  as  an  example  to  the  Arabs  of  what 
can  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  cooperation. 

The  United  States  should  give  top 
priority  to  the  development  of  a  nuclear 
desalting  plant  in  Israel. 


THE  HONORABLE  MICHAEL  J. 
KIRWAN 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
d  I  ask  unanimo\is  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Mike  Kirwan  was  a  boy  the  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  State  of  California  was 
less  than  that  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  population  of  Philadelphia  then 
was  less  than  1.200,000.  Years  later,  in 
1943-53  when  Earl  Warren,  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  was  Governor  of  the  great 
State  of  California,  which  had  grown  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  population  and  In 
wealth,  he  said  that  the  two  men  to 
whom  generations  of  Americans  must 
forever  be  indebted  for  the  preservation 
of  the  great  outdoors  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  natural  resources  were 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  IiUcbael  J. 
KntwAN. 

The  truth  of  Governor  Warren's  eval- 


uation of  the  service  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Mike  Kirwan  as  pioneers  and 
effective  conservationists  strikes  us  with 
dramatic  force  when  coupled  with  the 
recent  announcement  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  now  exceeds 
200  million  and  at  the  present  rate  will 
soon  reach  300  million.  I  am  afraid  there 
now  would  be  little  left  of  the  out-of- 
doors  where  American  men  and  women 
and  children  could  meet  with  God  and 
nature  but  for  the  foresight,  the  vision, 
and  the  constant  crusading  efforts  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  our  colleague  whose 
81st  birthday  we  celebrate  tomorrow. 

Mike  Kirwan  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  that  ever  served  in  this  his- 
toric body.  Perhaps  in  larger  measure 
than  any  man  in  history  he  in  a  very 
true  sense  has  been  a  builder  of  public 
works  that  enlarged  the  dominion  of 
everyone  and  brought  into  a  dynamic 
partnership  the  skills  and  the  ambitions 
of  man  with  the  mighty  forces  of  nature. 
He  is  as  ageless  sis  the  azure  in  the  skies. 
He  is  as  eternal  as  the  sunshine.  There 
is  no  acre  anjrwhere  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  that  he  overlooks.  Ask  our 
countrymen  in  the  Virgin  Islands  or 
those  in  the  trust  territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific for  which  we  have  moral  and  phys- 
ical responsibility,  the  name  of  their 
patron  saint  and  I  confidently  venture 
the  answer  wUl  be  "Mike  Kirwan." 

My  warmest  wishes  for  many  happy 
returns  of  the  day  to  a  great  and  be- 
loved American. 


HEARINGS  ON  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking 
the  fioor  of  the  House  to  announce  that 
beginning  this  Thursday,  on  December  7, 
1967,  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  will  hold 
further  hearings  on  East-West  trade. 

We  had  planned  to  hold  these  hearings 
some  months  ago.  in  the  spring.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  prolonged  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  of  other 
legislation  delayed  the  start  of  that 
project.  Now  that  all  of  the  major  legis- 
lative bills  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  have  been  cleared  by  the 
House,  we  can  move  ahead  with  our 
plans. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  In- 
vite all  Members  who  introduced  legisla- 
tion relating  to  East- West  trade,  and  all 
other  interested  colleagues,  to  give  us 
their  views  and  suggestions.  I  have  sent 
letters  to  many  of  them  last  week.  I  wish 
now  to  reiterate  that  invitation  and  to 
extend  it  to  all  those  that  can  contribute 
to  our  study. 

I  may  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
been  concerned  about  some  develop- 
ments since  our  last  review  of  East- West 
trade  issues.  The  shipment  of  free  world 
goods  to  North  Vietnam,  and  the  high 
content  of  advanced  technology  em- 
bodied in  Western  European  exports  to 


Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
are  among  them. 

We  intend  to  look  into  these  matters 
thoroughly  and  to  Invite  witnesses  from 
various  agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 
Although  we  are  not  able  to  do  as  much 
as  we  would  like  during  the  short  time 
remaining  this  year,  we  will  continue 
these  hearings  after  the  Congress  recon- 
venes In  January,  and  do  a  comprehen- 
sive job. 


A  UNIFIED  BUDGET 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  shall  present  his  budget  in  the 
form  of  a  unified  budget  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts. 

The  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  is 
the  key  instrument  in  national  policy- 
making, but  public  and  congressional  un- 
derstanding of  this  document  has  been 
muddled. 

This  situation  has  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  not  one.  but  three  budgets 
are  actually  in  use:  The  admlnistratiTe 
budget,  the  consolidated  cash  budget, 
and  the  national  income  accounts 
budget  Each  gives  but  a  partial  picture 
of  our  total  fiscal  policy.  Rather  than 
being  complementary,  these  three 
budgets  actually  compete  and  overlap, 
thus  giving  a  distorted  picture  of  our 
economic  situation. 

The  President's  Conunission  on  Budget 
Concepts  has  recommended  that  a  uni- 
fied budget  be  adopted  with  complement- 
ing concepts. 

This  Congress  has  to  date  endeavored 
to  hold  the  line  on  Federal  spending,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  this  task  would  have 
been  much  easier  had  we  been  able  to 
have  a  clear  picture  of  what  money  Is 
coming  In,  what  money  is  going  out,  and 
where  it  Is  going. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  believe  sincere 
thought  should  be  given  to  reverting  to 
a  budget  based  on  a  calendar  year, 
rather  than  continuing  to  operate  on  s 
fiscal  year  basis. 

We  are  presently  taking  so  long  to 
appropriate  for  a  fiscal  year,  that  the 
very  reason  for  fiscal  year  policies  has 
been  virtually  eliminated. 

The  increasing  workload  of  the  Con- 
gress will  demand  year-long  sessions  and 
I  believe  we  should  plan  our  fiscal  policies 
accordingly,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

I  would  hope  that  this  resolution  wlQ 
receive  early  consideration  by  the  House. 
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ACTION  OF  THE  ATTORNEYS  PC« 
THE  COMMUNITY  LEGAL  SERVIC8 
IN  THE  CITY  OP  PHIIiADELPHIA 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmoai 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloti  to 


the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  attorneys 
(or  the  community  legal  service  In  the 
dty  of  Philadelphia  submitted  to  me  the 
entire  legal  proceedings  presented  to  the 
Federal  courts  in  Philadelphia.  They 
concerned  the  representation  of  young 
children  of  grammar  school  and  high 
school  age  who  were  beaten  In  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  riot. 

It  was  not,  in  fact,  a  riot.  The  situa- 
tion arose  because  the  president  of  the 
board  of  education  gave  them  permission 
to  assemble  and  present  their  grievances 
to  the  board  of  education.  In  accordance 
with  that  permission,  they  assembled. 
Now.  It  should  have  been  supposed  by  the 
adults  on  the  board  of  education  that  be- 
cause of  the  natural  exuberance  of  youth 
they  would  have  been  loud  and  they 
would  not  have  been  as  orderly  as 
adults — and  they  were  not.  The  police 
descended  upon  them  and  they  were  not 
temperate  in  their  handling  of  this 
crowd. 

The  point  I  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  any 
such  legal  service  Is  entitled  to  represent 
the  poor.  These  children  are  the  poor  of 
our  community.  I  point  out  they  have 
been  convicted  of  nothing,  they  were 
charged  with  nothing.  If  it  is  to  be  said 
that  because  the  Federal  Government  is 
furnishing  money  for  representation  of 
the  poor  that  the  poor  cannot  be  repre- 
sented before  they  are  accused  or  con- 
victed, then  I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
ever  furnish  opportunity  for  anyone  to 
be  represented.  I  take  the  position  that 
not  until  they  are  charged,  tried,  and 
convicted  would  they  become  ineligible 
to  representation  under  the  funds. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
DURING  GENERAL  DEBATE  TO- 
DAY 

Mr.  ALBE31T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subconunit- 
tee  on  Government  Procurement  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  m»y 
sit  during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 


A  GREAT  AMERICAN  STEPS  DOWN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  anjrone  who 
has  been  in  Washington  for  any  length 
of  time  knows  that  this  city  is  the  world's 
No.  1  nmior  mill. 

We  have  seen  the  rumors  fly  over  the 
resignation  of  Secretary  McNamara.  And 
we  have  read  all  the  idle  speculation  that 
his  leaving  is  the  result  of  a  rift  between 
himself  and  the  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
President,  and  our  military  leaders  in 
Vietnam. 


Those  of  us  who  have  closely  followed 
the  course  of  America's  involvement  in 
Vietnam  know  better.  We  know  that 
President  Johnson  has  had  no  more 
valued  colleague  and  adviser  than  Rob- 
ert McNamara.  We  know  too,  that,  in 
the  President's  words,  the  course  of  this 
war  "Is  firmly  set." 

I  think  that  rumors  to  the  contrary 
are  a  grave  disservice  to  the  American 
effort  in  Vietnam,  are  unfair  to  the  close 
trust  and  friendship  established  over  the 
years  between  the  President  and  Mr. 
McNamara,  smd  are  little  more  than  ma- 
licious rximor  mongering. 

Robert  Strange  McNamara  has  served 
his  country  well  and  honorably.  He  de- 
serves a  more  fitting  conclusion  to  his 
years  of  service  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
than  cheap  rumors  and  unfounded  alle- 
gations that  surround  his  departure. 

I  am  certain  that  President  Johnson 
accepted  his  resignation  only  with  the 
deepest  reluctance.  And  I  am  equally 
certain  that  the  Secretary's  wisdom  and 
judgment  shall  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
highest  councils  of  this  Government. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FEDERAL 
JUDICIAL  CENTER — CONFETEIENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado  submitted 
a  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  blU  (H.R.  6111)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial 
Center. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


INTERNATIONAL  BRIDGE  AT 
PHARR,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  470)  to 
authorize  the  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge 
Corp.  to  construct,  maintain,  and  oper- 
ate a  toll  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande 
near  Pharr,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

KSt.  470 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  artd  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  C3orporatlon  of  Pharr, 
Texas,  U  authorized  to  construct  a  toll  bridge 
and  approaches  thereto  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  a  point  suitable  to  the  Interests 
of  navigation,  at  or  near  Pharr,  Texas,  and 
for  a  period  of  slxty-slx  years  tram  the  date 
of  completion  of  said  bridge,  to  maintain 
and  operate  same  and  to  collect  tolls  for 
the  vise  thereof,  so  far  as  the  United  States 
has  j\irlBdlctlon  over  the  waters  of  such  river 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  regixlate  the  construction 
of  bridges  over  navigable  waters",  approved 
March  23,  1906  (33  UJS.C.  491  to  498,  In- 
clusive) .  subject  to — 

(1)  the  conditions  and  Umltattons  con- 
tained In  this  Act; 

(2)  the  approval  of  the  International 
Boundary  and  Water  Commission,  United 
States  and  Mexico;  and 

(3)  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities 
in  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  with  respect  to 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  such  bridge. 

Sbc.  a.  The  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Corpo- 
ration may  fix  and  charge  tolls  for  tmult 


over  the  bridge  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  and  the  lavre  of  the 
United  States,  applicable  to  such  tolls,  and 
the  rates  of  toU  so  fixed  shall  be  legal  rates 
until  changed  under  the  authority  contained 
In  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
UJS.C.  494). 

Sec.  3.  The  Pharr  Municipal  Bridge  Cor- 
poration may  seU,  assign,  transfer,  or  mort- 
gage the  rights,  powers,  and  privileges  con- 
ferred on  such  company  by  this  Act  to  any 
public  agency,  or  to  an  International  bridge 
authority  or  commission,  and  any  such 
agency,  authority,  or  commission  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  the  rights,  powers,  and  priv- 
ileges acqiilred  under  this  section  (including 
acquisition  by  mortgage  foreclosure)  In  the 
same  manner  as  if  such  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  had  been  granted  by  this  Act  di- 
rectly to  such  agency,  authority,  or  oommls- 
slon. 

Sbc.  4.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  6  of  the  Act  of  March  23,  1906  (33 
U.S.C.  496).  this  Act  shall  be  null  and  void 
unless  the  actual  construction  of  the  bridge 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
is  commenced  within  three  years  and  com- 
pleted within  five  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  expressly  reserved. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  2,  Immediately  after  line  10,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  2.  The  consent  of  Congress  Is  hereby 
granted  to  the  city  of  Pharr,  Texas,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  or  agreements,  not  In 
conflict  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  any  law  thereof,  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  or  a  subdivision  thereof  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance,  or  the  re- 
construction, alteration  or  modification,  of 
the  bridge,  provided  that  the  agreement  or 
agreements  are  approved  prior  to  their  con- 
clusion by  the  Department  of  State." 

On  page  2.  line  11,  strike  out  "Sec.  2."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  S.". 

On  page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "Sec.  3."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4.". 

On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  "Sec.  4."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6.". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "Sec.  5."  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  6.". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASE  OF  TIMBER  SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1136)  to 
amend  section  9  of  the  act  of  May  22, 
1928  (45  Stat.  702),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  (16  UJS.C.  581h),  relating 
to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  this  bin  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAME  BUILDING  IN  HONOR  OF  LATE 
PATRICK  V.  McNAMARA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  343)  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  office  building 
to  be  constructed  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  shall 
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be  named  the  'Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  OfiQce  Building"  in  memory  of 
the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  343 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Federal  ofBce  building  to  be  constructed  In 
Detroit,  Michigan,  shall  be  named  the  "Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara  Federal  Office  Building" 
In  memory  of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara 
a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1955  to  1966.  Any  reference  to  such  building 
In  any  law,  regulation,  document,  record, 
map,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to  such  building 
as  the  "Patrick  V.  McNamara  Federal  Office 
Building." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  considering  legislation,  8. 
343,  to  name  the  to-be-constructed  Fed- 
eral building  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing in  tribute  to  Michigan's  great  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recognize  that  the 
achievements  of  Senator  McNamara,  in 
11  '2  years  in  the  Senate,  and  before  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Detroit  Common 
Coimcil,  the  Detroit  Board  of  Education 
and  £is  Rent  Control  Administrator  for 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  were 
much  greater  than  a  single  office  build- 
ing. 

Many  of  the  Nation's  highways  are  a 
tribute  to  this  man  because  he  performed 
a  major  role  in  the  Nation's  highway  leg- 
islation, including  the  interstate  high- 
way program  and  the  Ptederal  Aid  to 
Highways  Act. 

Many  of  the  most  significant  education 
bills  enacted  during  his  terms  In  the  Sen- 
ate bear  his  mark.  He  would  probably  be 
proudest  of  this — or  the  amendments  to 
the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of  1957  and  1960, 
which  helped  guarantee  every  American 
equal  rights  and  opportunity. 

Senior  citizens  lead  better  lives  today 
because  of  Senator  McNamara's  efiforts 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging. 

Finally,  virtually  every  Federal  build- 
ing project  reflects  the  work  of  Patrick  V. 
McNamara,  who  served  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate  his  en- 
tire time  with  that  body.  He  was  chair- 
man of  that  committee  when  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  Detroit  Federal 
building  was  authorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  In  Michigan  do  not 
need  a  building  to  remember  Senator 
McNamara.  Yet  we  humbly  search  for 
ways  to  honor  this  man.  It  Is  appropriate 
to  have  a  symbol  of  his  achievements  to 
constantly  remind  us  of  his  hopes,  de- 
sires, optimism,  and  courage,  and  inspire 
these  virtues  in  us  each  day. 

This  Federal  building.  28  stories  tall, 
looming  magnificently  on  the  Detroit 
skyline,  a  fresh,  bold  addition  to  the 
downtown  city,  bearing  the  name  of  Pat- 
rick V.  McNamara,  will.  I  trust,  do  just 
that. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


POST  OFFICE-FEDERAL  OFFICE 
BUILDING,  BRONX.  N.Y. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  13833) 
to  provide  that  the  post  office  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  to  be  constructed  In 
Bronx.  N.Y.,  shall  be  named  the  "Charles 
A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Federal  Office 
BuUding"  in  memory  of  the  late  Charles 
A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESTORE  AND  RETURN  MERCHANT 
SHIP  "KAIULANI" 

The  Clerk  called  the  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  101)  amending  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  guarantee 
certain  loans  made  to  the  National  Mari- 
time Historical  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiu- 
lani,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  bill 
is  listed  among  the  bills  to  be  considered 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules  today, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHIP  MORTGAGE  INSURANCE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11354) 

to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936, 
to  increase  the  Federal  ship  mortgage  in- 
surance available  in  the  case  of  certain 
oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJt.  11354 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  1104 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1274).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  colon  and  the  following:  "And  provided 
further,  That  In  the  case  of  any  tug  of  more 
than  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  horsepower, 
and  of  any  barge  of  more  than  two  thoirsand 
five  hundred  gross  tons,  the  obligation  may 
be  In  an  amount  which  does  not  exceed  87'^ 
per  centum  of  such  actual  cost;". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"That  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1159),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Inmiedlately 
before  the  words  'the  applicant"  the  follow- 
ing: 'or  In  the  case  of  an  oceangoing  tug  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse- 
power or  oceangoing  barge  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons,'." 


and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
S.  2247. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Marv- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.  2247 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal  ship  mortgage 

Insurance  available  In  the  case  of  certain 

oceangoing  tugs  and  barges 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  609  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act.  1936  (46  VS.C.  1159)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  before 
the  words  "the  applicant"  the  following:  "or 
In  the  case  of  a  tug  of  more  than  twenty-five 
hundred  horsepower,  and  of  any  barge  of 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  gross  tons". 

AMENDMENT  OSYERED  BT   MR.  CABMATZ 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oakmatz:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3247 
and  InEert  the  provisions  of  H.R.  11354  u 
passed,  as  follows : 

"That  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  509 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936  (46  U.8.C. 
1159),  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
before  the  words  'the  applicant'  the  follow- 
ing: 'or  In  the  case  of  an  oceangoing  tug  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse- 
power or  oceangoing  barge  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons,'." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HH.  11354)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
J. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
LAND  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  320)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
release  certain  use  restrictions  on  a  tract 
of  land  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
order  that  such  land  may  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

S.  320 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  release 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the  land 
use  restriction  applicable  to  a  tract  of  land 
constituting  a  portion  of  a  larger  tract  of 
land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pursuant  to 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  tM 
conveyance  of  a  portion  of  the  Camp  Butner 
MlUtary  Reservation.  North  CaroUna,  to  th* 
State  of  North  Carolina",  approved  April  % 
1964  (68  Stat.  50).  so  that  such  tract  with 
respect  to  which  such  release  Is  given  may 
be  used  by  such  State  for  water  supply  !**• 
purposes :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Stst* 


of  North  Carolina  would  pay  the  fair  market 
value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  of  the  Interests  released  under  this 
tection.  The  exact  description  of  the  tract 
with  respect  to  which  such  restriction  Is  re- 
leased by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary 
snd  the  State  of  North  CaroUna,  but  In  no 
event  shall  the  total  area  of  such  tract  exceed 
one  hundred  and  seventy-one  acres. 

Sic.  2.  In  order  to  settle  a  dispute  between 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  and  one  W.  T. 
Gantt  over  the  boundary  line  between  lands 
conveyed  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  referred  to  In  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act  and  lands  adjacent  thereto 
owned  by  the  said  W.  T.  Gantt,  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Army  is  authorized  to  take  such  action 
as  lie  determines  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
obtain  an  equitable  settlement  of  such 
boundary  dispute.  The  authority  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall 
Include  authority  to  release  the  land  use  re- 
gtrictlon  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  from  any  lands  Included  in  the  boundary 
dispute  agreement  which  may  be  quitclaimed 
to  the  said  W.  T.  Gantt  under  the  terms  of 
the  boundary  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  au- 
thorized to  Impose  such  terms  and  conditions 
upon  any  actions  taken  by  him  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 
All  expenses  for  surveys  and  the  preparation 
and  execution  of  legal  documents  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  borne  by  the  State  of  North 
(jarollna  or  W.  T.  Gantt,  as  appropriate. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  320, 
while  technical  in  nature,  is  really  a 
rather  simple  bill  and  would  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  remove  certain 
restrictions  on  land  originally  conveyed 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  1954  In 
exchange  for  approximately  $7,500,  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  rights  involved. 

It  also  would  permit  the  title  to  be 
cleared  on  a  tract  of  private  land  origi- 
nally conveyed  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration to  W.  T.  Grantt.  This  private 
land  adjoins  the  land  conveyed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina. 

On  September  27,  1954.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  executed  a  deed  conveying 
4,750.39  acres  of  land  to  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  under  authority  of  the 
act  of  April  2,  1954.  As  required  by  the 
authorizing  act.  the  deed  of  conveyance 
reserved  mineral  rights  to  the  United 
States  and  further  provided  that,  first, 
the  property  shall  be  used  for  military 
purposes  only  and  if  not  so  used,  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  together 
with  Improvements  made  by  the  State, 
without  payment  of  compensation;  and 
second,  the  United  States  has  the  right 
to  use  the  property  during  a  state  of  war 
or  other  national  emergency  declared  by 
Congress  or  the  President,  subject  to 
payment  of  fair  rental  for  any  improve- 
ments added  by  the  State  without  Fed- 
eral aid. 

The  circumstances  leading  to  the  in- 
troduction of  this  bill  are  set  out  in  the 
foUowing  subparagraphs : 

(a)  Section   1:   The  Attorney  General  of 
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North  CaroUna  has  Informed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  that  the  State  deslreb  to  construct 
a  dam  on  property  adjacent  to  its  Camp 
Butner  lands  for  a  source  of  water  supply 
and  that  the  Impounded  water  would  cover  a 
portion  of  the  land  conveyed  to  the  State 
by  the  above-mentioned  deed  of  September 
27,  1954.  According  to  a  metes  and  bounds 
description  furnished  by  the  State,  the  area 
to  be  Inundated  would  total  127  acres.  Since 
this  action  would  conceivably  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  condition  restricting  land  use 
to  military  purposes  only,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  1963  requested  a  release  from 
the  use  restriction  over  the  area  Involved  In 
order  to  preclude  possibility  of  a  reverter. 
Whether  this  use  would,  in  fact,  constitute 
a  breach  could  be  established  definitely  only 
by  a  court  of  competent  jiu-lsdlction.  The  ad- 
jutant general  of  North  Carolina  has  advised 
this  Department  that,  although  the  area 
which  would  be  Inundated  continues  to  be 
required  as  a  safety  zone  for  a  firing  range, 
flooding  of  the  area  would  not  Interfere 
with  this  requirement. 

(b)  Section  2:  The  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration conveyed  to  W.  T.  Gantt  two  tracts 
of  surplus  Camp  Butner  lands  adjoining  the 
property  conveyed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  for 
military  use.  The  deed  to  W.  T.  Gantt  tised 
the  same  descriptions  of  the  tracts  as  were 
used  when  the  United  States  originally  ac- 
quired them  for  establishing  Camp  Butner. 
In  1963,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  at- 
tempted to  survey  its  Camp  Butner  lands 
and  in  so  doing  found  that  the  line  dividing 
the  State  and  Gantt  properties  could  not  be 
placed  on  the  ground.  Subsequently,  the 
State  and  Mr.  Gantt  negotiated  and  reached 
an  agreement  to  establish  a  boundary  line, 
whereby  the  State  agreed  to  convey  approxi- 
mately 25  to  30  acres  of  land  to  Mr.  Gantt 
who,  In  turn,  agreed  to  grant  rights-of-way 
to  the  State  over  all  roads  on  his  land.  The 
land-use  restrictions  earlier  referred  to  must 
be  removed  before  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina can  convey  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Gantt  the  25 
or  30  acres  involved  in  a  boundary  dispute. 

To  the  extent  that  the  area  to  be  in- 
undated for  water  supply  purposes  con- 
stitutes a  portion  of  the  firing  range 
safety  zone,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  event  of  enact- 
ment, to  require,  as  one  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  authorized  by  section  3.  that 
any  release  or  deed  be  conditioned  upon 
an  imdertaking  by  the  State  and  any 
other  grantee  to  indemnify  and  save  the 
Government  harmless  against  liability 
for  injury  to  any  person  who  trespasses 
during  any  period  of  notice  that  the 
range  is  in  use.  Such  condition  is  con- 
sidered essential  In  order  not  to  confront 
the  Government,  as  the  result  of  sur- 
render of  the  control  which  it  now  enjoys, 
with  additional  liabilities  arising  out  of 
trespass  during  such  periods  of  exclu- 
sion. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  is  in  favor  of  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  as  amended 
in  the  Senate  which  provides  for  pay- 
ment of  fair  market  value  of  the  rights 
relesised  to  the  Federal  Goverimient. 

The  bill  wtis  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


RETIRED  SERVICEMAN'S  FAMILY 
PROTECTION  PLAN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12323) 
to  amend  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 


States  Code,  relating  to  the  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  plan,  tmd  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  12323 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 73  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

(1)  Section  1431(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(b)  To  provide  an  annuity  under  section 
1434  of  this  title,  a  person  covered  by  sub- 
section (a)  may  elect  to  receive  a  reduced 
amount  of  the  retired  pay  or  retainer  pay 
to  which  he  may  become  entitled  as  a  result 
of  service  In  his  armed  force.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  section,  unless  it  Is 
made  before  he  completes  nineteen  years  of 
service  for  which  he  Is  entitled  to  credit  In 
the  computation  of  his  basic  pay,  the  elec- 
tion must  be  made  at  least  two  years  before 
the  first  day  for  which  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  is  granted.  However,  if,  because  of  mlU- 
tary  operations,  a  member  Is  assigned  to  an 
Isolated  station  or  Is  missing.  Interned  in  a 
neutral  country,  captured  by  a  hostile  force, 
or  beleaguered  or  besieged,  and  for  that 
reason  is  unable  to  make  an  election  before 
completing  nineteen  years  of  that  service, 
he  may  make  the  election,  to  become  effec- 
tive immediately,  within  one  year  after  be 
ceases  to  be  assigned  to  that  station  or  re- 
turns to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  armed  force, 
as  the  case  may  be.  A  member  to  whom  re- 
tired pay  or  retainer  pay  is  granted  retro- 
actively, and  who  is  otherwise  eligible  to 
make  an  election,  may  make  the  election 
within  ninety  days  after  receiving  notice  that 
such  pay  has  been  granted  to  him.  An  elec- 
tion made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
amendment  Is  not  effective  If — 

"(1)  the  elector  dies  during  the  flrst 
thirty-day  period  he  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  as  a  result  of  a  physical  condition  which 
led  to  his  being  granted  retired  pay  under 
chapter  61  of  title  10  with  a  dlsabUlty  of  100 
per  centum  under  the  standard  schedule  of 
rating  disabilities  In  use  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  at  the  time  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  per  centum  of  his  disability; 

"(2)  the  disability  was  not  the  result  of 
injury  or  disease  received  In  line  of  duty  as 
a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict;  and 

"(3)  his  widow  or  children  are  entitled  to 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
under  chapter  13  of  title  38  based  upon  his 
death." 

(2)  SecUon  1431(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  An  election  may  be  changed  or  re*- 
voked  by  the  elector  before  the  first  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  granted.  Un- 
less it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  restored  mental 
competency  under  section  1433  of  this  title, 
the  change  or  revocation  is  not  effective  If  It 
is  made  less  than  two  years  before  the  flrst 
day  for  which  retired  or  retainer  pay  Is 
granted.  The  elector  may,  however,  at  any 
time  before  the  flrst  day  for  which  retired 
or  retainer  pay  is  granted,  change  or  revoke 
his  election  (provided  the  change  does  not 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  annuity  elected) 
to  reflect  a  change  In  the  marital  or  depend- 
ency status  of  the  member  or  his  family 
that  Is  caused  by  death,  divorce,  annulment, 
remarriage,  or  acquisition  of  a  child." 

(3)  The  text  of  secUon  1434  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  annuity  that  a  person  Is  entitled 
to  elect  under  section  1431  or  1432  of  this 
title  shall,  in  conformance  with  actuarial 
tables  selected  by  the  Board  of  Actuaries 
under  section  1436(a)  of  this  title,  be  the 
amount  specified  by  the  elector  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  but  not  more  than  60  per 
centxim  nor  less  than  12%  per  centum  of  hU 
reduced  retired  or  retainer  pay.  In  no  case 
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less  than  $25.  He  may  make  the  annuity 
payable — 

"(1)  to,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  surviving 
■pouse,  ending  when  the  spouse  dies  or 
mnarrlea; 

"(2)  In  equal  share  to,  or  on  behalf  of, 
the  surviving  children  eligible  for  the  an- 
nuity at  the  time  each  payment  Is  due, 
ending  when  there  Is  no  surviving  eligible 
child:  or 

"(3)  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  surviving 
spouse,  and  after  the  death  or  remarriage  of 
that  spouse.  In  equal  shares  to.  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  sxirvlvlng  eligible  children,  ending 
when  there  la  no  surviving  eligible  child. 
If  a  member  elects  the  annuity  provided  in 
clause  (3)  and,  after  he  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay,  there  is  no  eligible 
spouse  because  of  death  or  divorce,  upon  the 
retired  member's  application,  the  cost  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  computed,  effective  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
in  which  his  application  is  received  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  as  if  the  annuity  pro- 
vided in  clause  (2)  had  been  elected.  No 
amounts  by  which  the  member's  retired  or 
retainer  pay  Is  reduced  before  that  date  may 
be  refunded  to,  or  credited  on  behalf  of.  that 
person. 

"(b)  A  person  may  elect  to  provide  both 
the  annuity  provided  in  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  provided  In  claxiae  (2) 
of  subsection  (a),  but  the  combined  amount 
of  the  annuities  may  not  be  more  than  50 
per  centum  nor  less  than  12%  per  centxun  of 
his  retired  or  retainer  pay,  but  In  no  case 
less  than  «25. 

"(c)  An  election  of  any  annuity  under 
subsection  (a),  or  any  combination  of  an- 
nuities under  subsection  (b).  shall  provide 
that  no  deduction  may  be  made  from  the 
elector's  retired  or  retainer  pay  after  the  last 
day  of  the  month  In  which  there  Is  no  bene- 
ficiary who  would  be  eligible  for  the  annuity 
If  the  elector  died. 

"(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  4444  (a)  of  this  Utle,  a  person  may, 
before  or  after  the  flrst  day  for  which  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  U  granted,  provide  for 
aUocattng,  during  the  period  of  the  surviv- 
ing spouse's  eligibility,  a  part  of  the  annuity 
under  subsection  (a)(3)  for  payment  to 
those  of  his  surviving  children  who  are  not 
chUdren  of  that  spouse. 

(4)  Section  1436(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
loilows : 

"(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444(a)  of  this  Utle,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may,  upon  application  by  the  re- 
tired member,  allow  the  member— 

"(1)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
??^,T***  ^^  *^^°^  under  section  1434(a)  and 
1434(b)  of  this  title  but  not  less  than  the 
prescribed  minimum;  or 

"(2)  to  withdraw  from  participation  in  an 
annuity  program  under  this  title. 
A  retired  member  may  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
duce an  annuity  or  withdraw  earUer  than 
the  flrst  day  of  the  seventh  calendar  month 
beginning  after  he  appUes  for  reduction  or 
withdrawal.  No  amounts  by  which  a  mem- 
ber's retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  reduced  may 
be  refunded  to.  or  credited  on  behalf  of,  the 
member  by  virtue  of  an  application  made  by 
him  under  this  subsection." 

(5)  Section  1436  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(c)  If  a  member  has  elected  an  annuity 
under  this  chapter  but,  because  of  adminis- 
trative error  not  caused  by  fraudulent  action 
on  his  part,  no  reduction  la  made  In  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  because  of  that  election 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  his  initial  check  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  the  election  may  not  be  con- 
sidered valid  without  his  consent.  In  the 
absence  of  that  consent,  no  annuity  may  be 
paid  to  a  beneficiary  if  death  occurs  after 
the  one-hundred-and-twenty-day  period  and 
no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  member's 
retired  or  retainer  pey." 


Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  elections  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  will  remain  under  the 
cost  tables  applicable  on  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Section  1431(b)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(b)  To  provide  an  annuity  under  sec- 
tion 1434  of  this  title,  a  person  covered  by 
subsection  (a)  may  elect  to  receive  a  re- 
duced amount  of  the  retired  pay  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  he  may  become  entitled  as  a 
result  of  service  in  his  armed  force.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  unless 
It  is  made  before  he  completes  nineteen 
years  of  service  for  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
credit  in  the  computation  of  his  basic  pay, 
the  election  must  be  made  at  least  two  years 
before  the  flrst  day  for  which  retired  pay  or 
retainer  pay  Is  granted.  However.  If.  because 
of  military  operations,  a  member  Is  assigned 
to  an  Isolated  station  or  is  missing,  interned 
in  a  neutral  country,  captured  by  a  hostile 
force,  or  beleaguered  or  besieged,  and  for 
that  reason  is  unable  to  make  an  election 
before  completing  nineteen  years  of  that 
service,  he  may  make  the  election,  to  become 
effective  immediately,  within  one  year  after 
he  ceases  to  be  assigned  to  that  station  or 
returns  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  his  armed 
force,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  member  to  whom 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  is  granted  retro- 
actively, and  who  Is  otherwise  eligible  to 
make  an  election,  may  make  the  election 
within  ninety  days  after  receiving  notice 
that  such  pay  has  been  granted  to  him.  An 
election  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  amendment  Is  not  effective  if — 

"'(1)  the  elector  dies  during  the  flrst 
thirty-day  period  he  Is  entitled  to  retired 
pay  as  a  result  of  a  physical  condition  which 
led  to  his  being  granted  retired  pay  under 
chapter  61  of  title  10  with  a  disability  of 
100  per  centum  under  the  standard  sched- 
ule of  rating  disabilities  in  use  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  at  the  time  of  the 
determination  of  the  per  centum  of  his  dis- 
ability; 

"  '(2)  the  disability  was  not  the  result  of 
injury  or  disease  received  in  line  of  duty  as 
a  direct  result  of  armed  conflict;  and 

"  '(3)  his  widow  or  children  are  entitled 
to  dependency  and  Indemnity  compensation 
under  chapter  13  of  title  38  based  upon  his 
death.' 

"(2)  Section,  1431(c)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  '(c)  An  election  may  be  changed  or  re- 
voked by  the  elector  before  the  flrst  day  for 
which  retired  or  retainer  pay  la  granted 
unless  It  Is  made  on  the  basis  of  restored 
mental  competency  under  section  1433  of 
this  title,  the  change  or  revocation  Is  not 
effective  if  It  Is  made  less  than  two  years 
before  the  flrst  day  for  which  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  is  granted.  The  elector  may,  how- 
ever, before  the  flrst  day  for  which  retired 
or  retainer  pay  is  granted,  change  or  revoke 
his  election  (provided  the  change  does  not 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  annuity  elected) 
to  reflect  a  change  in  the  marital  or  de- 
pendency status  of  the  member  or  his  family 
that  Is  caused  by  death,  divorce,  annulment, 
remarriage,  or  acquisition  of  a  child,  if  such 
change  or  revocation  of  election  is  made 
within  two  years  of  such  change  In  marital 
or  dependency  status.' 

"(3)  The  text  of  section  1434  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  *(a)  The  annuity  that  a  person  Is  en- 
titled to  elect  under  section  1431  or  1432  of 
this  title  shall,  in  conformance  with  ac- 
tuarial tables  selected  by  the  Board  of  Ac- 
tuaries under  section  1436(a)    of  thla  title, 
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be  the  amount  specifled  by  the  elector  at  the 
time  of  the  election,  but  not  more  than  80 
per  centum  nor  less  than  12  "^  per  centum 
of  his  retired  or  retainer  pay,  in  no  cue 
less  than  $25.  He  may  make  the  annuity 
payable — 

'"(1)  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  the  surviving 
spouse,  ending  when  the  spouse  dies  or  re- 
marries; 

"'(2)  In  equal  share  to,  or  on  behalf  of 
the  surviving  children  eligible  for  the  an- 
nuity at  the  time  each  payment  is  due,  end- 
Ing  when  there  Is  no  surviving  eligible  child- 
or 

"'(3)  to,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  surviving 
spouse,  and  after  the  death  or  remarriage  of 
that  spouse.  In  equal  shares  to.  or  on  behalf 
of,  the  surviving  eligible  children,  ending 
when  there  is  no  surviving  eligible  child. 
If  a  member  elects  the  annuity  provided  In 
clause  (3)  and,  after  he  becomes  entitled  to 
retired  or  retainer  pay,  there  is  no  eligible 
spouse  because  of  death  or  divorce,  upon  the 
retired  member's  application,  the  cost  of  the 
annuity  shall  be  computed,  effective  on  the 
flrst  day  of  the  month  following  the  month 
of  such  death  or  divorce,  as  If  the  annuity 
provided  In  clause  (2)  bad  been  elected.  No 
amounts  by  which  the  member's  retired  or 
retainer  pay  Is  reduced  before  that  date  may 
be  refunded  to.  or  credited  on  behalf  of,  that 
person. 

"  '(b)  A  person  may  elect  to  provide  both 
the  annuity  provided  in  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  that  provided  In  clause  (2) 
of  subsection  (a) ,  but  the  combined  amount 
of  the  annuities  may  not  be  more  than  50 
per  centum  nor  less  than  12Vi  per  centum  ol 
his  retired  or  retainer  pay,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  $26. 

"'(c)  An  election  of  any  annuity  under 
subsection  (a),  or  any  combination  of  an- 
nuities under  subsection  (b),  shall  provide 
that  no  deduction  may  be  made  from  the 
elector's  retired  or  retainer  pay  after  the 
last  day  of  the  month  In  which  there  Is  no 
beneficiary  who  would  be  eligible  for  the  an- 
nulty  If  the  elector  died. 

"'(d)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
section  1444(a)  of  this  UUe,  a  person  may, 
before  or  after  the  flrst  day  for  which  retired 
or  retainer  pay  Is  granted,  provide  for  allo- 
cating, during  the  period  of  the  surviving 
spouse's  eligibility,  a  part  of  the  annuity 
under  subsection  (a)  (3)  for  payment  to 
those  of  his  surviving  children  who  are  not 
children  of  that  spouse.' 

"(4)  Section  1436(2)  (B)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  "(B)  under  18  years  of  age.  or  Incapable 
of  supporting  themselves  because  of  a  mental 
defect  or  physical  Incapacity  existing  before 
their  eighteenth  birthday,  or  at  least  18, 
but  under  23.  years  of  age  and  pvursulng  t 
full-time  course  of  study  or  training  In  a 
high  school,  trade  school,  technical  or  voca- 
tional institute,  Junior  college,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  comparable  recognized  educational 
Institute;'. 

"(6)  Section  1435  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  flush  sentences  at  the  end: 
"  'For  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  (B) ,  a  child 
Is  considered  to  be  pursuing  a  full-time 
course  of  study  or  training  during  an  Inter- 
val between  school  years  that  does  not  ex- 
ceed 150  days  if  be  has  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  concerned  that 
he  has  a  bona  flde  Intention  of  commencing, 
resuming,  or  continuing  to  pursue  a  fuU- 
tlme  course  of  study  or  training  in  a  recog- 
nized educational  Institution  Inmiedlately 
after  that  Interval.  However,  a  child  at  least 
18  years  of  age  shall  not  be  eligible  as  a  bene 
flclary  of,  or  to  receive  payments  under,  an 
annuity  elected  under  this  chapter,  during 
any  period  while  he  Is  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  or  training  leading  to  the  award  of 
an  academic  degree  above  the  baccalaureate 
level,  or  during  an  Interval  between  school 
years  which  Immediately  precedes  or  imme- 
diately follows  such  a  period.' 
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"(6)  Section  1436(b)  Is  amended  to  read 
M  follows: 

"'(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  under 
action  1444(a)  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may,  upon  appUcation  by  the  re- 
ared member,  allow  the  member — 

•"(1)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annuity 
oedfled  by  him  under  section  1434(a)  and 
14S4(b)  of  this  title  but  not  leea  than  the 
pttscrlbed  minimum;  or 

"•(2)  to  withdraw  from  participation  in 
u  annuity  program  under  this  title. 
"'A  retired  member  may  not  be  allowed 
to  reduce  an  annuity  earlier  than  the  flrst 
dsy  of  the  seventh  month  beginning  after 
be  applies  for  reduction.  A  retired  member 
msy  not  be  allowed  to  withdraw  earlier  than 
the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth  calendar 
month  beginning  after  he  applies  for  wlth- 
diswal.  No  amounts  by  which  a  member's 
retired  or  retainer  pay  Is  reduced  may  be  re- 
funded to,  or  credited  on  behalf  of,  the 
member  by  virtue  of  an  appUcation  made  by 
him  under  this  subsection.' 

"(7)  Section  1436  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  subsection: 

**  '(c)  If  a  member  has  elected  an  annuity 
under  this  chapter  but,  because  of  adminls- 
tntlve  error  not  caused  by  fraudulent  action 
on  hla  part,  no  reduction  Is  made  in  his  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay  becaiise  of  that  election 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
the  date  of  his  Initial  check  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  the  election  may  not  be  con- 
sidered valid  without  his  consent.  In  the 
tbsence  of  that  consent,  no  annuity  may  be 
paid  to  a  beneficiary  If  death  occurs  after  the 
one-hundred-and-twenty-day  period  and  no 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  member's 
retired  or  retainer  pay.' 

"(8)  Section  1437  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 
"  '1 1437   Payment  of  annuity 

"  '(a)  Exc^t  as  provided  In  subsections  (b) 
and  (c),  each  annuity  payable  under  this 
chapter  accrues  as  of  the  flrst  day  of  the 
month  In  which  the  person  upon  whose  re- 
duced pay  the  annuity  Is  based  dies.  Pay- 
ments shall  be  n.ade  In  equal  Installments 
and  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month  following  that  month.  However,  no 
annuity  accrues  for  the  month  In  which  en- 
titlement thereto  ends. 

"  "(b)  If  a  person  has — 

"(l)  met  all  the  age  and  service  require- 
ments prescribed  by  section  1331(a)  of  this 
title  for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of  this 
tlUe: 

"  "(2)  applied  for  retired  pay  under  chapter 
87  of  this  title,  to  be  effective  under  section 
8S01  of  title  6  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  month  In  which  he  flrst  met  all 
those  requirements;  and 

"'(3)  elected  to  provide  an  annuity  under 
lecUon  1434  of  this  tiUe; 
but  dies  before  that  day,  the  annuity  shall 
be  paid  under  this  chapter,  effective  as  of 
that  day,  upon  appUcation  by  the  beneficiary 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
concerned.  However,  the  annuity  shall  be  ap- 
propriately reduced  to  recover  the  amount  by 
which  the  person's  retired  pay  under  chapter 
87  of  this  title  would  have  been  reduced  un- 
der this  chapter  to  provide  the  annuity 
dected  by  him  if  he  had  become  entitied  to 
that  pay  on  the  day  he  first  met  all  the  age 
•Bd  service  requirements  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 1331(a)  of  this  Utle.  This  subsection 
»pplles  only  in  the  case  of  a  perso:-.  who  dies 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  thla  sub- 
■ectlon. 

"'(c)  Ebch  annuity  payable  to  or  on  be- 
>>*lf  of  an  eligible  child  as  defined  In  section 
1486(3)  (B)  of  thla  title  who  is  at  least  18 
years  of  age  and  pursuing  &  full-time  course 
of  study  or  training  at  a  recognized  educa- 
tional institution,  accrues — 

"'(1)  as  of  the  flrst  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  member  upon  whoee  reduced  pay 
^  annuity  U  baaed  dies,   if  the  eUgible 


child's   eighteenth   birthday  occurs  In   the 
same  or  a  preceding  month. 

"  '(2)  as  of  the  flrst  day  of  the  month  m 
which  the  eighteenth  birthday  of  an  eligible 
chUd  occurs,  if  the  member  upon  whoee  re- 
duced pay  the  annuity  is  baaed  died  In  a 
preceding  month. 

"  '(3)  as  of  the  flrst  day  of  the  month  in 
which  a  chUd  flrst  becomes  or  again  becomes 
eligible,  if  that  eUglble  chUd's  eighteenth 
birthday  and  the  death  of  the  member  upon 
whoee  reduced  pay  the  annuity  Is  based  both 
occurred  in  a  preceding  month  or  months. 
However,  no  such  annuity  la  payable  or 
accrues  for  any  month  prior  to  the  effecttve 
date  of  this  subsection.' 

"(9)  Section  1446(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '18'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '19'. 

"Sac.  2.  For  members  to  whom  section  1431 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  appUes  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  provi- 
sions of  section  14S4(c)  of  that  title,  as 
amended  by  this  Act,  are  effective  Umne- 
dlately  and  automatically. 

"Sec.  3.  A  retired  member  who  elected  an 
annuity  under  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  but  did  not  make  the  election  that 
was  then  provided  by  section  1434(c)  of  that 
Utie.  may,  before  the  first  day  of  the 
thirteenth  calendar  month  beginning  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  make  that 
election  If  at  the  time  of  making  such  elec- 
tion he  has  a  living  spouse  or  child,  or  both, 
otherwise  eligible  to  receive  the  annuity.  That 
election  becomes  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
the  election  Is  made.  On  or  before  the  effec- 
tive date,  the  retired  member  must  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  the  total  additional  amount 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  deducted 
from  his  retired  or  retainer  pay  to  reflect  such 
an  election,  had  It  been  effective  when  he  re- 
tired, plus  the  Interest  which  would  have 
accrued  on  that  additional  amount.  No 
amounts  by  which  a  member's  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  was  reduced  may  be  refunded  to,  or 
credited  on  behalf  of,  the  retired  member  by 
virtue  of  an  application  made  by  him  under 
this  section.  A  retired  member  who  does  not 
make  the  election  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion, will  not  be  allowed  under  section 
1436(b)  of  title  10,  to  reduce  an  annuity  or 
withdraw  from  participation  in  an  annuity 
program  under  that  title. 

"Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  elections  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  wlU  remain  under  the 
cost  tables  appUcable  on  the  date  of  retire- 
ment. 

"Sec.  6.  Clause  (6)  of  section  1.  and  sections 
2  and  3  of  this  Act  are  effective  on  the  date 
of  enactment.  Remaining  provisions  of  this 
Act  are  effective  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  third 
calendar  month  foUowlng  the  date  of 
enactment." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


BJR.  0683 


RELATING    TO    RESERVE    RETIRE- 
MENT CREDIT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9833) 
to  amend  section  1331(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the 
granting  of  retired  pay  to  persons  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Reserves  before 
August  16, 1945,  and  who  served  on  active 
duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bourn 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffrets  atsembled,  That  aectton 
1331(c)  of  ttUe  10,  United  States  CXxle.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  No  person  who,  before  August  16, 1945, 
was  a  Reso've  of  an  armed  force,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Army  without  component  or  other 
category  covered  by  section  lS32(a)(l)  of 
this  title  except  a  regular  component,  la  eU- 
glble for  retired  pay  under  this  chapter,  un- 
less he  performed  active  duty  after  AprU  6, 
1917,  and  before  November  12,  1918,  or  after 
September  8,  1940,  and  before  January  1, 1947, 
or  unless  he  performed  active  duty  (other 
than  for  training)  after  June  26,  1950,  and 
before  July  28,  1953,  or  after  Augiist  13.  1961, 
and  before  June  1, 1963." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2.  line  6,  delete  the  period,  sub- 
stitute a  conuna.  and  insert  the  following: 
"or  after  Axigust  4,  1964.  and  before  the  date 
designated  by  proclamation  of  the  President 
or  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DEPENDENTS    ELIGIBLE    FOR 
MILITARY  MEDICAL  CARE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  12899) 
to  amend  section  1072(2)  (F)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  other  than 
natural  parents  and  parents-in-law 
within  the  category  of  dependents  eligi- 
ble for  medical  care. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HH.  12899 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
1072(2)  (F)  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(F)  a  parent  or  parent-in-law.  including 
an  adoptive  parent  or  parent-in-law,  a  step- 
parent or  stepparent-ln-law,  or  any  person 
who  stood  in  loco  parentis  to  the  service 
member  or  his  spouse  for  a  continuous  period 
of  not  less  than  five  years  during  the  mi- 
nority of  such  individual,  who  Is.  or  was  at 
the  time  of  the  member's  or  former  mem- 
ber's death,  m  fact  dependent  on  him  for 
over  one-tialf  of  his  support  and  residing  Ui 
his  household." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
suid  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANNUAL  MEETINGS— NATIONAL 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1477)  to 
amend  section  301  of  UOe  HI  of  the  act 
of  August  14.  1946,  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  a  national  advisory  committee, 
to  provide  for  armual  meetings  of  such 
committee. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  WHEAT 
PRODUCERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6437) 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  permit  ad- 
vance payments  to  wheat  producers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJi.  6437 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 879(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  make  not  to  exceed 
50  per  centum  of  the  payments  represented 
by  domestic  marketing  certificates  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act  to  producers  In  advance 
of  determination  of  performance  and  the 
balance  of  such  payments  shall  be  made  at 
such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requesrt;  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  6437,  a  bill  I  introduced 
March  1  to  benefit  U.S.  wheat  producers. 

The  bill  further  amends  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  has 
two  purposes:  First,  to  permit  partial. 
advance  payments  to  wheat  producers 
who  participate  in  the  wheat  program, 
and,  second,  requires  the  balance  to  be 
paid  by  the  Secretary  at  such  times  as 
he  may  prescribe. 

The  payments  would  be  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  domestic  wheat  cer- 
tificates in  advance  of  determination  of 
performance. 

A  similar  provision  has  been  in  effect 
for  feed  grains  and  cotton  growers  since 
1961.  H.R.  6437  would  essentially  put 
the  wheat  program  and  wheat  producers 
on  a  par  with  these  other  programs  and 
producers. 

Under  the  feed  grains  program,  farm- 
ers indicate  in  the  spring,  at  the  time  of 
signup,  which  usually  starts  about  Feb- 
ruary 1,  their  intent  to  take  part  in  the 
feed  grains  program.  The  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers may  receive  his  diversion  pay- 
ment shortly  after  signup  and  often  be- 
fore the  crop  is  actually  planted. 

Cotton  growers  are  also  entitled  to  ad- 
vance payment  in  the  spring,  even 
though  their  crop  is  harvested  in  late 
simimer. 

Kansas  wheat  is  a  fall-planted  crop, 
but  under  the  present  program,  the 
wheat  farmer  cannot  receive  payment  on 
his  wheat  certificates  until  after  harvest 
and  compliance  has  been  determined — 
5  to  6  months  later  than  advance  pay- 
ments to  feed  grain  and  cotton  growers. 

Present  procedures  for  issuing  wheat 
certif.cates  provide  that  farmers  declare 
their  intent  to  participate  in  the  wheat 
program  at  the  time  of  spring  signup — 
usually  starting  about  February  1.  Pay- 
ments on  the  wheat  certificates  are  made 
starting  about  July  1  after  compliance 
has  been  determined. 

Participants,  in  a  single  program, 
wheat  for  example,  usually  will  receive 
pajrment  sometime  in  July.  Those  tak- 


ing part  in  both  the  wheat  and  feed 
grains  program  normally  receive  their 
payments  in  August. 

I  believe  advance  payments  on  wheat 
certificates  made  soon  after  spring  sign- 
up are  justified  to  an  even  greater  degree 
than  advance  pajonents  on  feed  grains 
and  cotton,  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  are  spring-planted  crops  for  the 
most  part. 

If  a  fall  signup  were  followed  now, 
farmers  could  receive  advance  payments 
on  wheat  certificates  in  September — some 
10  months  earlier  than  now. 

Agriculture's  first  responsibility  is  to 
provide  an  abundant  supply  of  quality 
food  and  other  farm  products  at  reason- 
able prices  for  both  domestic  and  export 
needs.  If  the  farmer  is  to  produce  ade- 
quately, then  he  should  be  compensated 
adequately  for  his  labor  and  investment. 

Kansas  alone  produces  on  the  average 
about  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  each 
year.  Participation  in  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate program  averages  about  $140  mil- 
lion a  year.  A  50-percent  advance  pay- 
ment would  inject  $70  million  into  the 
agricultural  economy  5  or  6  months  soon- 
er than  under  present  procedures. 

In  addition,  advance  payments  on 
wheat  certificates  would  materially  help 
the  farmer  finance  his  investment  in< 
both  fall-  and  spring-planted  crops. 
Operating  costs  are  high,  necessitating 
that  many  wheat  farmers  secure  high 
interest  loans  to  finance  their  spring 
planting  operation. 

The  administration  and,  specifically. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  Freeman 
and  Under  Secretary  John  Schnittker, 
have  consistently  opposed  this  bill.  They 
point  out  they  feel  the  bill  is  not  needed 
and  that  advance  payments  would  deter 
good  implementation  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. 

To  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  wheat 
program  should  be  designed  to  benefit 
the  wheat  producer  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent possible.  I  believe  H.R.  6437  would 
help  do  just  this. 

The  wheat  program  should  also  allow 
the  wheat  farmer  the  maximum  number 
of  options.  H.R.  6437  permits  the  wheat 
farmer,  not  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  to  decide  whether  advance 
payments  are  needed. 

There  is  no  complication  or  violation 
of  the  theory  of  the  present  wheat  pro- 
grams. The  advance  payments  under  my 
bill  would  be  based  on  an  estimate  of 
what  the  full  parity  price  for  wheat 
would  be  in  July.  If  the  parity  price  in 
July  were  different  than  the  estimate,  the 
second  payment  could  easily  be  adjusted 
for  the  change. 

I  might  also  point  out  the  cost  of  the 
program  would  not  be  Increased.  The  only 
additional  administrative  burden  im- 
posed on  the  Secretary  by  this  bill  is 
issuance  of  two  checks  rather  than  one 
to  cooperating  wheat  farmers. 

We  could  and  should  support  the  farm- 
er through  advance  payments  on  wheat 
certificates  because  of  his  key  role  in  the 
overall  national  economy  and  as  guardian 
of  our  food  supplies — a  strategic  weapon 
for  national  security. 

The  net  farm  income  picture  Is  not 
encouraging,  and  the  farmer  needs  all 
the  help  we  can  offer.  Department  of 


Agriculture  data  for  November  shows 
U.S.  wheat  farmers  receive  $1.39  per 
bushel— 53  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  urge  paa- 
sage  of  H.R.  6437. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  this  bill, 
which  would  enable  our  wheat  ranchers 
to  draw  up  to  50  percent  of  the  jwy- 
ments  represented  by  their  domestic 
marketing  certificates  in  advance  of  their 
harvests. 

For  many  of  our  wheat  ranchers  the 
early  payments  would  provide  a  source 
of  cash  as  much  as  6  months  in  advance 
of  the  time  when  it  would  ordinarily  be- 
come available. 

As  our  distinguished  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  pointed  out  in  his  report,  this 
legislation  would  serve  to  give  wheat 
farmei-s  an  option  which  is  already 
available  to  growers  of  feed  grains  and 
cotton. 

I  believe  it  is  significant  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  supported  by  the  Farm- 
ers Union,  the  Natiorml  Farmers  Or- 
ganization, the  National  Grange,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers. 

I  would  like  to  present  some  rough 
estimates  of  what  this  legislation  would 
do  for  the  wheat  producers  In  my  own 
State  of  Colorado.  Based  on  average  an- 
nual wheat  domestic  marketing  certifi- 
cate payments  of  approximately  $28 
million,  the  advance  payments  could 
total  up  to  $14  million  per  year,  for 
Colorado  wheat  producers.  Under  the 
other  programs,  however.  It  has  been  the 
experience  that  not  all  ranchers  sign  up 
for  the  advanced  payments.  If  two- 
thirds  elected  to  take  advantage  of  the 
early  payments,  and  had  the  benefit  of 
the  extra  cash  for  approximately  6 
months,  the  interest  saved  on  loans,  or 
otherwise,  could  be  anjrwhere  from 
$250,000  up. 

Of  course  this  savings  to  Colorado 
wheat  producers  is  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  what  the  savings  would  be  to 
wheat  producers  across  the  Nation. 

With  farm  parity  ratios  dipping  to  as 
low  as  72  in  the  past  year,  it  would  seem 
that  this  measure  would  help  in  reliev- 
ing the  high  cost  of  interest  to  farmen 
in  these  days  of  the  cost-price  squeeae. 

I  therefore  urge  the  unanimous  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  as  one  means  by 
which  we  can  relieve  the  burden  now 
resting  on  our  wheat  producers. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  J<*> 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  ELansas  [Mr.  DoliI  Id 
urging  passage  today  of  H.R.  6437. 1  col- 
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laborated  with  him  in  the  drafting  of 
this  bill,  and  in  fact,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6438,  which  is  identical,  simultaneously. 

Much  constructive  legislation  will  be 
needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  hard-pressed 
farmers  are  to  survive  the  current  vi- 
cious circle  of  lower  profits  and  higher 
operating  costs  this  side  of  bankruptcy. 

H.R.  6437  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

There  is  general  agreement  among 
most  of  the  farm  organizations  in  the 
State  of  Colorado  on  the  need  for  ad- 
vance payments  for  participants  in  the 
Federal  wheat  certificate  program.  With 
the  current  situation  of  tight  credit,  our 
wheatgrowers  are  badly  in  need  of  oper- 
ating capital  at  planting  time.  H.R.  6437 
would  accomplish  this. 

There  is  ample  precedence  for  this  act, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Similar  programs  are  now 
in  effect  in  the  feed  grain  and  cotton- 
growing  industries. 

America's  wheat  farmers  need  and 
deserve  the  same  assistance. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


MARSHALL  COUNTY.  IND. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11542) 
for  the  relief  of  the  town  of  Bremen, 
Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  11542 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
town  of  Bremen,  Marshall  County,  Indiana, 
la  reUeved  of  liability  to  the  United  SUtes 
In  the  amount  of  $1,801.25,  representing  the 
amount  of  Federal  civil  defense  matching 
funds  advanced  to  the  town  of  Bremen  In 
July  1961  toward  the  cost  of  radio  equip- 
ment purchased  by  It  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses prior  to  the  required  approval  of  the 
project  under  which  such  equipment  was 
purchased  and  prior  to  the  date  of  avail- 
ability of  the  applicable  Federal  appropria- 
tion. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  glvea 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is  reUeved 
by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  town  of  Bremen,  In- 
diana, an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounts  paid  by  It,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  it,  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  referred  to 
in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  In  this  section 
shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
wnvlctlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  tl,000. 

With  the  following  conunittee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  Une  8,  strike  "the  town  of  Bre- 
men.". 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  "the  town  of  Bremen" 
and  insert  "Marshall  County,  Indiana". 

Page  2.  Une  6,  strike  "the  town  of  Bremen, 
Indiana."  and  Insert  "Marshall  County.  In- 
diana,". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marshall  County 
Indiana." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMEND  SECTION  312.  IMIVOGRATION 
AND  NATIONALITY  ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  cH.R.  555)  to 
amend  section  312  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  exempt  certain 
additional  persons  from  the  require- 
ments as  to  understanding  the  English 
language  before  their  naturalization  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  query 
someone  from  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  would  not  have  an 
Indirect  effect,  quite  aside  from  the  ques- 
tion of  literacy  involved  in  the  elderly, 
insofar  as  advancing  on  the  preference 
quotas,  the  dependents  of  such  foreign 
illiterates  if  this  bill  should  pass? 

In  other  words,  if  a  person  was  ad- 
mitted under  this  bill  and  had  depend- 
ents, and  that  person  was  naturalized 
without  gaining  literacy — in  the  20  or  24 
years  as  it  would  work  out  under  this 
bill  or  the  amendment  to  the  act — would 
it  not  give  that  person's  issue  an  ad- 
vanced position  or  preference  on  the 
quotas? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  when  he  or  she  would  become  a 
citizen 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  I 
cannot  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  For  one  who  would 
take  advantage  of  this  provision,  which 
Is  in  the  law  now,  of  course,  effective  as 
of  the  cutoff  date  of  December  24,  1952, 
when  they  became  a  citizen,  their  issue 
would  be  given  only  the  same  privileges 
that  are  given  imder  the  present  act. 

Mr.  HA  III  I.  Which  would  advance  them 
over  and  above  the  position  of  others  in 
preference  on  the  quotas? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No. 

Mr.  HALL.  Where  they  now  reside;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  No.  No.  It  would  not. 
The  only  conceivable  benefit.  If  possible, 
that  I  can  see,  would  be  in  the  fourth 
preference.  If  the  person  so  naturalized 
had  a  married  son  or  daughter  who  was 
abroad,  that  married  son  or  daughter 
would  be  put  into  the  fourth  preference 
which  provides  for  10  percent  of  the  en- 
tire total  of  170,000  per  year. 

Mr.  HALL.  Exactly;  this  would  be  an 
advantage,  then,  to  the  person  so  con- 
sidered or  his  or  her  heirs,  and  a  waiver 
under  this  amendment;  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, but  the  chances  of  that  occiining 
are  very  slim.  I  doubt  If  there  would  be 
many  persona  In  this  category. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  answers  to  the  previous 


questions,  but  does  the  gentleman  not 
feel  that  someone  who  was  here  for  20  or 
24  years  should  learn  the  language,  or  at 
least  to  read  a  ballot,  before  they  are 
given  citizenship? 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  My  first  answer  Is 
"absolutely,"  however,  when  one  gets  to 
know  some  of  the  people  who  are  in  that 
category,  there  are  many  fine  persons  of 
foreign  birth  who  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  they  usually  live  in  an  area 
where  people  from  their  own  Ismd  have 
a  community  while  their  children  learn 
English,  some  of  them  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult. In  fact,  the  Immigration  Service  In 
some  communities  has  started  schools  to 
prepare  some  of  these  people  to  learn 
the  Elnglish  language. 

There  is  absolutely  no  naturalization 
requirement,  as  far  as  the  qualifications 
are  concerned,  that  is  waived,  except  that 
they  can  take  the  naturalization  exam- 
inations in  their  native  language  and  not 
in  the  English  language.  But  they  have 
to  qualify  in  every  respect,  mentally, 
physically  and  in  every  other  respect, 
under  the  law,  except  that  they  answer 
the  question  in  their  native  language. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  555  as  amended 
is  to  bring  three  sections  of  the  Inmii- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act  to  a  modem 
persi>ective. 

Tlie  first  section  of  the  bill  amends 
section  312  to  waive  the  naturalization 
requirement  of  an  imderstanding  of  the 
English  language  for  any  person  who  is 
over  50  years  of  age  and  has  been  living 
in  the  United  States  for  20  years  or  more 
on  the  date  of  filing  his  petition.  Under 
existing  law,  this  requirement  is  waived 
for  persons  who  were  over  50  years  old 
on  December  24,  1952,  and  who  have 
lived  in  the  United  States  for  periods 
totaling  at  least  20  years.  The  committee 
finds  that  this  waiver  should  in  all  equity 
be  extended  to  all  persons  over  50  years 
of  age  and  in  the  United  States  for  20 
years,  rather  than  limited  just  to  those 
qualifying  in  1952.  This  waiver  does  iu>t 
apply  to  any  other  requirement  for  nat- 
uralization, but  permits  the  petitioning 
alien  to  demonstrate  in  his  own  native 
tongue  his  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  history,  and  of  the  principles  and 
form  of  govenunent,  of  the  United 
States. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  amends 
section  301(b)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  that  any  per- 
son who  acquired  U.S.  citizenship  at  birth 
abroad  under  section  301(a)(7)  of  the 
act  shall  not  lose  such  citizenship  If  he 
enters  the  United  States  to  reside  per- 
manently prior  to  attaining  age  18  and 
his  alien  parent  acquires  U.S.  citizen- 
ship prior  to  the  child's  18th  birthday. 
This  section  Is  designed  to  remove  a 
present  inequity  In  the  law  by  putting 
the  child  bom  abroad  to  a  UJ3.  citizen 
parent  and  acquiring  U.S.  citizenship  at 
birth  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  child 
bom  abroad  to  a  U.S.  citizen  parent  who 
does  not  acquire  UJ5.  citizenship  at  birth, 
but  subsequently  derives  It. 

Under  section  301(a)(7)  a  child  bom 
abroad  to  an  alien-citizen  paroit  combi- 
nation acquires  U.S.  citizenship  at  birth 
If  his  U.S.  citizen  parent  resided  In  the 
United  States  for  10  years  before  the 
birth  of  the  child,  at  least  5  of  which 
were  after  attaining  the  age  of  14  years. 
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The  present  law  requires  that  In  order 
to  retain  this  citizenship,  the  child  must 
return  to  the  United  States  and  reside 
here  for  5  years  between  the  ages  of  14 
and  28.  Section  320  of  the  present  law 
provides  that  the  child  born  abroad  to 
the  alien-citizen  parent  combination 
who  does  not  acquire  U.S.  citizenship  at 
birth  because  his  citizen  parent  cannot 
qualify,  can  derive  U.S.  citizenslilp  If  the 
alien  parent  naturalizes  and  the  child 
begins  to  reside  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore the  child  is  16  years  of  age.  The 
child  thus  deriving  U.S.  citizenship  does 
not  have  any  further  retention  require- 
ments, and  is  accordingly,  at  an  advan- 
tage over  the  chUd  who  acquired  UJ5. 
citizenship  at  birth,  but  must  then  return 
to  the  United  States  for  5  years  to  retain 
it.  The  amendment  in  this  section  thus 
gives  the  child  acquiring  U.S.  citizenship 
at  birth  the  option  to  retain  his  citizen- 
ship either  through  returning  to  the 
United  States  for  5  years,  as  presently 
provided  in  the  law,  or  through  the  nat- 
uralization of  his  alien  parent  and  be- 
ginning residence  before  the  age  of  18 
as  provided  in  the  amendment. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  amend  sec- 
tions 320  and  321  to  change  the  critical 
age  for  automatic  acquisition  of  U.S. 
citizenship  through  the  naturalization 
of  an  alien  parent  or  parents  from  16  to 
18  years.  Under  present  law,  children 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  18  can  acquire 
U.S.  citizenship  only  through  judicial" 
naturalization  proceedings  commenced 
by  the  parent  or  parents  on  behalf  of 
the  children.  Prior  to  the  age  of  16.  the 
child  can  acquire  citizenship  through 
the  naturalization  of  the  alien  parent. 
Over  18  years,  the  child  can  petition  for 
himself.  Accordingly,  this  section  would 
remove  a  burdensome  and  time-consum- 
ing process  for  a  child  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  and  by  so  doing,  restores 
the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  In  December  1952. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  sneld  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  would  like  to  add  in 
further  response  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  gentleman  that  there  are  several 
private  bills  pending  at  the  present  time 
that  seek  to  waive  this  English  language 
requirement.  In  most  Instances  where 
these  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  it  has  been  found  that  the 
entire  family  unit  Is  in  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  situation  in  which  the  sons  by  and 
large  have  distinguished  themselves  by 
service  in  the  armed  service  of  our  coun- 
try and  the  parent  by  reason  of  this 
language  disability  is  imable  to  become 
a  citizen. 

The  law  presently  does  provide,  and 
this  is  In  the  present  law  as  of  December 
24.  1952,  that  if  that  individual  has 
reached  the  age  of  50  and  has  been  here 
for  20  years  previous  to  that,  the  English 
language  requirement  Is  waived. 

In  other  respects.  If  I  may  add  to  that 
which  has  already  been  said  In  response 
to  the  gentleman's  question,  about 
whether  or  not  this  Is  going  to  advance 
anybody,  in  the  preference  category,  the 


afBrmative  action  of  the  House  In  this 
legislation  would  not  add  an  additional 
Incoming  Immigrant  at  all  in  the  par- 
ticular preference  categories  that  are 
affected  by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  controlled  by  the  present  law.  Ten 
percent  of  the  figure  is  allocated  to  the 
fourth-preference  provision  and  there 
would  be  no  acceleration. 

They  would  take — and  perhaps  the 
gentleman's  query  would  be  to  this 
point — they  would  take  perhaps  the 
number  of  somebody  they  had  been  wait- 
ing behind  previously  as  a  nonprefer- 
ence  visa  applicant  and  they  would  go 
over  ahead  of  that  Individual  as  a  fourth- 
preference  visa  applicant  in  the  event 
that  the  parents  were  naturalized  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Second,  regardless  of  the  nice  pic- 
ture, of  a  person  living  in  a  foreign- 
tongue-speaking  enclave  of  the  United 
States  with  a  hero  son  in  the  armed 
services,  I  am  still  personally  not  quite 
convinced  tliat  we  should  give  them  the 
voting  franchise.  But  I  do  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Actually,  I  know  of  no 
particular  instance  in  which  we  have 
been  asked  for  a  private  bill  to  grant  an 
English  language  waiver  in  which  there 
has  been  any  of  the  family  imit  left  in 
the  country  of  origin. 

In  most  of  these  instances  you  will  find 
the  inmiigrant  mother  or  father  in  the 
United  States  has  been  here  for  a  period 
of  20  years  or  even  longer,  the  family 
unit  is  here — and  only  In  rare  instances 
do  you  find  anybody  remaining  in  the 
country  of  origin  who  would  benefit  from 
any  fiction  taken  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Apparently,  both  the  gentleman  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee feel  that  this  might  diminish 
the  nvunber  of  private  bills  under  that 
same  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  MOORR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
passage  of  KH.  555,  a  bill  which  will 
correct  certain  inequities  and  improve 
the  administration  of  our  natiirallziatlon 
laws  in  three  instances. 

First,  the  bill  will  update  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  In  its  provision 
for  waiver  of  the  requirement  of  an  im- 
derstanding  of  the  English  language  for 
aged  persons  who  have  been  residents 
of  the  United  States  for  more  than  20 
years. 

The  second  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  correct  a  longstanding 
Inequity  by  which  certain  persons  bom 
outside  the  United  States  as  U.S.  citizens 
at  birth  have  been  less  favorably  treated 
than  those  who  derived  their  U.S.  ciU- 
zenship  through  the  naturalization  of  an 
alien  parent. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  change  the  age 
limit  for  automatic  acqulstlon  of  citizen- 
ship upon  the  naturalization  of  parents 
from  16  to  18  years. 

These  changes  are  part  of  a  general 
program  by  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Subcommittee  to  update  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  to 
correct  inequities  revealed  by  operating 
experience.  With  respect  to  the  first 
change,  under  existing  law  sectl(»i  312 
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of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
waives  the  requirement  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  English  language  for  any 
person,  who,  on  December  24,  1952,  wu 
over  50  years  old  and  who  then  had  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  periods  totaling 
at  least  20  years.  The  proposed  change 
merely  means  that  hereafter  whenever 
a  permanent  resident  alien  reaches  the 
age  of  50  and  has  been  in  the  United 
States  for  a  minimum  of  20  years  the 
English  language  requirement,  is  waived. 

The  proposed  change  presents  no  new 
question  of  policy.  The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  resolved  in  the  afBrma- 
tive the  question  whether  persons  over 
50  years  of  age  with  20  years  of  residence, 
who  are  otherwise  qualified  for  natural- 
ization, should  be  excused  from  the  test 
of  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English. 

Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
cutoff  date  prescribed  in  the  1952  legisla- 
tion. Those  who  could  claim  the  exemp- 
tions today  would  have  to  be  at  least  64 
years  of  age  and  have  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  as  much  as  34  years.  Those  who 
reached  age  50  or  who  completed  the  20 
years  of  residence  after  1952  remain  in- 
eligible for  the  exemption,  even  though 
they  may  now  be  over  age  60  and  have 
lived  here  for  as  much  as  30  years. 

The  committee  felt  that  those  persons 
over  50  years  of  age  who  have  resided  in 
the  United  States  for  20  years,  and  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  for  naturalization 
should  be  excused  from  the  test  of  their 
ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  EngllsL 
The  State  and  Justice  Departments  have 
indicated  they  favor  the  change. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  section 
2  to  provide  for  retention  of  U.S.  citizen- 
ship in  cases  of  certain  U.S.  citizens  who 
acquired  such  citizenship  at  birth.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  remove 
an  obvious  discrimination  in  the  immi- 
gration law.  Under  existing  law,  a  child 
bom  abroad  one  of  whose  parents  is  a 
U.S.  citizen  and  one  an  alien,  in  order 
to  retain  U.S.  citizenship  acquired  at 
birth,  must  be  continuously  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  for  5  years 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  28  years. 

However,  a  child  bom  abroad  one  of 
whose  parents  is  a  U.S.  citizen  and  one 
an  alien  who  cannot  qualify  for  at-blrth 
citizenship  but  can  acquire  derivative 
citizenship — section  320(a) — if  the  alien 
parent  is  naturalized  while  he  is  under 
16  years  of  age  and  If  he  begins  to  reside 
permanently  In  the  Urvlted  States  while 
under  16  years  of  age.  Upon  acquiring 
this  derivative  citizenship,  no  action  ii 
necessary  to  retain  It. 

Thus,  a  child  who  acquired  citizenship 
at  birth  must  reside  In  the  United  States 
for  a  continuous  period  of  5  years  in  order 
to  retain  that  citizenship  while  a  child 
obtaining  derivative  citizenship  need  not 
meet  any  requirement.  This  distinction  1« 
discriminatory  and  entirely  unjustified. 

Under  this  amendment,  any  peisoo 
who  is  a  national  and  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  birth  imder  sectku 
301(a)  (7)  of  that  act  shall  not  lose  hli 
nationality  and  citizenship  If  the  alieo 
parent  Is  naturalized  while  such  peraos 
Is  under  the  age  of  18  years  and  n^ 
person  begins  residing  In  the  United 
States  permanently  while  under  the  >!< 
of  18  years. 
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This  change  was  also  favored  by  the 
adniinistrative  departments  concerned. 

The  final  changes  proposed  by  this  leg- 
islation provide  that  children  under  18 
years  of  age  may  acquire  U.S.  citizen- 
ship through  the  naturalization  of  their 
parents.  Under  existing  law,  the  critical 
age  for  automatic  acquisition  of  U.S.  citi- 
zenship by  children  by  operation  of  law 
through  the  naturalization  of  a  parent  or 
parents  is  16  years.  Children  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  18  can  acquire  that  status 
through  judicial  naturalization  proceed- 
ings commenced  by  the  parent  or  par- 
ents on  behalf  of  the  children.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  critical 
age  for  automatic  acquisition  of  citizen- 
ship by  children  from  age  16  to  18.  In  so 
doing,  it  restores  the  law  as  it  existed 
under  the  Nationality  Act  of  1940  until 
the  effective  date  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  December  24,  1952.  It  is 
believed  that  the  present  law  is  burden- 
some, time  consuming,  and  without  any 
apparent  useful  purpose. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
have  recommended  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
555  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  565 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  proviso  contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  312  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1423)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  is  over  fifty  years 
of  age  and  has  been  living  In  the  United 
States  for  periods  totaling  at  least  twenty 
years"  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "or  to  any  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  his  petition  for  natural- 
ization as  provided  in  section  334  of  this 
Act,  Is  over  fifty  years  of  age  and  has  been 
living  In  the  United  States  for  periods  total- 
ing at  least  twenty  years". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  at  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  three 
new  sections  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1401)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(b)  Any  person  who  Is  a  national  and 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  birth  under 
paragraph  (7)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  lose 
Ills  nationality  and  citizenship  unless — 

"'(1)  he  shall  come  to  the  United  States 
prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-three 
years  and  shall,  Immediately  following  such 
coming,  be  continuously  physically  present 
In  the  United  States  for  at  least  five  years: 
Provided,  That  such  physical  presence  fol- 
lows the  attainment  of  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  precedes  the  age  of  twenty-eight 
years;  or 

"  '(2)  the  alien  parent  la  naturalized  while 
the  child  Is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
and  the  child  begins  to  reside  permanently 
in  the  United  States  while  tinder  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.' 

"Sec.  3.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  seotlon 
320(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1431)  are  amended  to  delete 
the  word  'sixteen'  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  word  'eighteen*. 

"Sr.  4.  Paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  section 
^l(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  n.S.0.  1483)   are  amended  to  delete 


the    word   'sixteen'   and   substitute   In   Ueu 
thereof  the  word  'eighteen'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
the  approval  of  H.R.  555  pending  before 
us  today.  This  legislation  will  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  sev- 
eral ways  to  remove  what  I  believe  to  be 
inequities  or  inconsistencies  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  will  authorize  the  waiving  of 
the  requirement  for  understanding  the 
English  language  for  anyone  wishing  to 
become  naturalized  who  has  reached  the 
age  of  50  and  has  Uved  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  20  years:  It  will  aUow 
individuals  acquiring  U.S.  citizenship  at 
birth  in  foreign  countries  to  retain  that 
citizenship  by  taking  up  residence  in  the 
United  States  before  reaching  the  age  of 
18;  and  it  will  raise  the  age  for  auto- 
matic acquisition  of  UJS.  citizenship  by 
children  through  naturalization  of  par- 
ents from  16  to  18  years. 

I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  and  in  fact  have 
introduced  two  bills  earUer  this  year, 
H.R.  3596  and  KM.  3597,  to  accomplish 
the  first  two  amendments  set  forth  in 
H.R.  555.  There  were  many  aliens  in  my 
State  of  Hawaii  who,  through  enactment 
of  Public  Law  82-414  in  1952,  were  en- 
abled to  acquire  citizenship  without  hav- 
ing to  understand  the  English  language. 
This  waiver  provision  in  the  1952  act, 
however,  was  limited  to  those  persons 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  50  and  had 
lived  in  this  country  for  20  years,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  act.  Thus  any 
alien  born  after  December  20, 1902,  would 
not  be  enabled  to  be  naturalized  without 
passing  the  English  language  test.  There 
are  still  many  elderly  people  in  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  came  to  this  country 
long  after  having  completed  their  school- 
ing in  the  land  of  their  birth. 

To  attain  fluency  in  the  language  in 
their  declining  years,  after  having  spoken 
their  native  tongue  all  their  lives,  poses 
a  very  difficult  problem  for  many  of  them, 
and  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  Congress 
recognized  In  its  1952  action  that  it  con- 
curred in  the  principle  that  a  person 
could  demonstrate  loyalty  to  this  country 
and  an  imderstanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  principles  of  our  way  of  life  even 
if  his  naturalization  test  were  conducted 
In  a  language  other  than  English.  I  am 
not  here  concerned  with  young  immi- 
grants to  our  shores,  who  have  ample 
time  and  capacity  for  learning  English, 
but  those  older  aliens  who  in  many  cases 
are  moved  late  In  life  to  demonstrate 
their  allegiance  for  this  country  by  ac- 
quiring American  citizenship.  The  20- 
year  residence  requirement  I  am  con- 
vinced is  a  safeguard  against  injudicious 
application  of  this  waiver,  and  I  believe 
that  it  will  be  In  our  best  interests  to 
extend  the  opportunity  first  enunciated 
in  Public  Law  82-414  to  those  resident 
aliens  who  have  subsequently  attained 
the  age  of  50  and  wish  to  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

The  second  section  In  HJ%.  555  Is  de- 
signed to  amend  section  301(b)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  which 
presently  requires  a  child  acquiring  citi- 
zenship at  birth  abroad  of  a  citizen  and 
alien  parent  to  come  to  the  United  States 


between  the  ages  of  14  and  28  and  reside 
here  for  5  continuous  years  to  retain  his 
citizenship.  However,  a  child  likewise 
bom  of  an  alien  and  a  citizen  parent 
abroad,  which  child  does  not  acquire  citi- 
zenship at  birth  because  of  the  citizen 
parent's  not  having  met  certain  U.S.  resi- 
dence requirements  before  going  abroad, 
may  acquire  derivative  U.S.  citizenship 
if  he  begins  to  reside  permanently  in  thlis 
country  while  less  than  16  years  of  age 
and  if  his  alien  parent  also  becomes  a 
naturalized  citizeri  before  the  child 
reaches  16.  In  this  latter  case,  the  indi- 
vidual deriving  such  citizenship  does  not 
have  to  meet  a  5-year  continuous  resi- 
dence requirement  to  maintain  his  status, 
and  thus  he  is  given  an  advantage  over 
the  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  birth  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. H  Jl.  555  as  reported  out  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  will  eliminate  this  in- 
equity by  amending  the  law  to  read  that 
any  person  bom  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  overseas  may  retain  this  citizen- 
ship if  he  begins  to  reside  permanently 
in  this  country  before  he  is  18  years  old 
and  if  his  alien  parent  is  also  naturalized 
while  such  person  Is  still  under  18.  Thus 
natural-bom  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  no  longer  have  to  meet  the  5- 
year  residency  requirement  that  present 
law  imposes  upon  them. 

The  final  two  amendments  in  this  leg- 
islation will  allow  children  under  18  years 
of  age  to  acquire  U.S.  citizenship  through 
the  naturalization  of  their  parents, 
rather  than  only  up  to  the  age  of  16  as 
the  law  presently  reads.  These  are  per- 
fecting amendments  reconunended  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  bring  the 
statutes  into  conformity  with  the  Na- 
tlonaUty Act  of  1940  which  was  changed 
by  the  1952  act. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  taking  affirmative  action 
on  these  matters  and  for  reporting  out  a 
bill  which  I  believe  highly  commendable 
and  deserving  of  early  passage.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  recommends  passage 
of  HJl.  555  whose  principles  are  worthy 
of  our  imanimous  support. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  rise  in  support 
of  favorable  consideration  of  H.R.  555, 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  section 
312(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  NaticHial- 
Itgr  Act.  This  section  contains  the  gen- 
eral requirements  that  applicants  for 
naturalization  be  able  to  speak,  imder- 
stand,  read,  and  write  the  English  lan- 
giiage,  and  an  exemption  from  those  re- 
quirements. 

Indeed,  I  respectfully  submit  that  the 
bill  merely  implements  an  existing  con- 
gressional policy  which  has  become 
largely  ineffective  with  the  passage  of 
time.  It  is  safe  to  state  that,  during  the 
Interim  period  of  the  past  13  years,  the 
vast  majority  of  aliens  who  could  qualify 
for  the  English  language  exemption  un- 
der section  312(1) ,  In  its  present  context, 
have  availed  thenoselves  of  the  beofeflt 
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and,  if  otherwise  eligible,  have  become 
naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Accordingly,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  exemption  provision  has  a  rela- 
tively negligible  application  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  more 
than  3  million  aliens  residing  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States,  there  are  a 
very  great  many  who  were  not  eligible 
for  the  English  language  exemption  in 
1952,  either  because  they  lacked  a  year 
or  more  of  residence,  or  were  1  or  more 
years  under  the  age  of  50.  Although 
otherwise  worthy  of  citizenship,  these  de- 
serving persons  have  been  imable  to 
achieve  their  desire  to  become  citizens, 
because  of  their  inability  to  satisfy  the 
English  language  requirements.  Within 
this  large  group  are  persons  who  have 
now  lived  in  the  United  States  for  well 
over  30  years,  and  others  who  are  more 
than  60  years  of  age.  Logic  and  com- 
monsense  should  convince  us,  I  think, 
that  aliens  who  have  accumulated 
lengthy  residence  and  have  arrived  at 
an  advanced  age  during  the  past  13  years 
are  no  less  worthy  of  the  exemption  than 
those  who  qualified  for  the  benefit  on  De- 
cember 24,  1952. 

The  aliens  who  will  benefit  from  this 
bill  are  representative  of  diverse  foreign 
nationalities,  and  live  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  meet,  observe,  and  know  per- 
sonally many  men  and  women  in  this 
elderly  group.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  a 
fine,  representative  generation  of  yoxmg 
American  citizens,  bom  smd  reared  in 
this  country.  I  am  familiar  with  the  ex- 
tent to  which  these  parents  have  sacri- 
ficed themselves  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren, and  bring  them  up  in  the  tradi- 
tional American  manner.  To  me,  these 
sacrifices  show  a  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  democratic  Ideals,  and  a 
dedication  to  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  which  betoken  a  sense  of  good 
citizenship  in  Its  highest  form.  Elderly 
longtime  residents  who  have  demon- 
strated their  qualifications  for  citizen- 
ship in  this  fundamental  manner  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportimity  to  be- 
come citizens  merely  because  they  have 
been  unable  to  learn  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  are  the 
many  members  of  this  elderly  group  who 
have  come  from  Mexico  and  other  Span- 
ish-speaking countries,  and  have  been 
residing  in  my  home  State  of  Texas  and 
other  parts  of  the  Southwest  for  many 
years.  I  have  visited  these  Spanish- 
speaking  people  in  their  homes,  have 
watched  them  work,  and  I  know  their 
problems  well. 

In  the  past,  I  have  taken  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  speak  of  the  need  of  special 
measures  to  improve  their  living  condi- 
tions and  assure  them  better  educational 
and  Job  opportunities.  Devoted  as  they 
have  been  to  the  solidarity  of  the  home 
and  the  welfare  of  their  families,  their 
lives  have  been  years  of  backbreaklng 
toll,  hardship,  and  poverty,  years  of  con- 
stant struggle  to  earn  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life  for  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren. Although  their  burdens  have  been 
far  greater  than  those  of  other  residents 
of  foreign  birth,  who  have  been  enjoying 


the  good  American  life,  these  God-fear- 
ing people  have  withstood  them  with 
courage  and  forbearance,  ever  obedient 
to  the  law  and  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  the  principles  of  its  Government. 

The  great  majority,  despite  the  heavy 
demands  upon  them,  have  successfully 
raised  and  educated  children  who  have 
served  this  country  well  in  agriculture, 
industry,  the  professions,  and  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  cost  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, however,  has  been  a  heavy  one, 
for  these  elderly  fathers  and  mothers 
have  had  to  forgo  the  opportunity  to  im- 
prove their  lot  by  education.  Through- 
out the  years,  few,  if  any  of  them,  have 
had  the  time  to  attend  citizenship  classes 
where  they  could  receive  assistance  in 
learning  the  English  language.  Moreover, 
with  the  passing  of  the  years,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  advanced  age  and  a  diminished 
capacity  to  learn  make  it  virtually  im- 
possible for  them  to  acquire  this  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  that  these  elderly  Span- 
ish-speaking men  and  women,  my  neigh- 
bors and  friends,  have  been  good  citizens 
in  fact  for  many  years.  Above  all,  my 
meetings  with  them  have  disclosed  their 
fervent,  heartfelt  yearning  to  become 
citizens  in  name  as  well.  This  privilege  is 
being  denied  them  solely  because,  in  the 
twilight  of  a  life  of  sacrifice,  they  have 
been  unable  to  master  the  intricacies  of 
the  English  language.  I  counsel  you  to 
remove  this  obstacle,  and  to  permit  them 
to  achieve  full  citizenship  of  the  adopted 
country  they  have  served  so  well.  Indeed, 
how  can  we  deny  this  assistance  to  them 
when,  in  some  instances,  their  sons  have 
surrendered  their  lives  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  justice  upon  battlefields 
abroad? 

H.R.  555  will  materially  assist  many  of 
these  deserving  persons  to  become  citi- 
zens and,  again.  I  strongly  urge  you 
to  accord  the  measure  favorable  con- 
sideration today. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bUl  to  amend  sections  312,  301(b), 
320(a),  and  321(a)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LAND  CONVEYANCE,  GLENDALE, 
ARIZ. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  974)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
convey  certain  lands  to  the  city  of  Glen- 
dale,  Ariz. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  someone 
could  give  us  some  justification  for  the 
fact  that  this  bill  provides  that  the  city 
would  acquire  this  land  at  less  than  the 
market  value. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PELLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  represents  a  unique 


situation  in  that  initially  some  20  acres 
were  deeded  to  the  city  of  Glendale  for 
the  purpose  of  the  poultry  experiment 
station  named  in  the  bill.  Ten  of  those 
acres  were  acquired  by  the  deeding  from 
an  individual  as  a  gift  to  the  city  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance  to  the  Federal 
Government.  As  a  result,  it  was  felt  by  all 
parties  concerned  that  it  would  be  unfair, 
since  the  Federal  Government  in  effect 
received  this  as  a  gift  from  an  individ- 
ual initially,  to  charge  the  full  price  for 
the  land  involved. 

Mr.  PELLY.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit an  interruption,  I  am  wondering 
whether  possibly  the  fact  that  this  land 
will  be  used  for  recreational  purposes 
alone  might  be  justification  for  i>aying 
less  than  the  market  value  for  the  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  bringing  that  point  to 
our  attention.  In  addition  to  the  unique 
factor  of  the  gift  made  Initially  by  the 
individual  to  whom  I  have  referred,  the 
factor  of  recreation,  of  course,  was  one 
of  the  significant  deciding  situations  In 
that  the  city  of  Glendale  is  completely 
deficient  in  recreational  areas.  It  was 
felt  that  this  was  in  keeping  with  the 
national  trust  to  provide  recreation 
areas  for  urban  communities. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  explanation  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
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RICE  MARKETING  EXCESS— DELIV- 
ERY TO  COMMODITY  CREDIT 
CORPORATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (S.  2195)  to 
amend  the  marketing  quota  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
may  I  Interrogate  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

[Mr.  POAGEl? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  reserves  the  right  to 
object? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  notice  that  this  bill  provides 
that  if  a  rice  grower  plants  more  than 
his  quota  of  acreage  and  has  an  excess 
crop,  under  present  law  he  would  have 
to  destroy  it  within  30  days  of  harvest 
time.  This  measure  would  permit  him  to 
keep  the  rice  on  the  ground,  and  he 
would  have  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

First,  how  much  would  this  rice 
amount  to;  second,  will  it  upset  the 
marketing  quotas,  and  will  it  upset 
market  conditions  if  this  r<ce  is  not  (k- 
stroyed?  Would  it  throw  the  rice  pro- 
gram out  of  balance? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE  Frankly,  there  is  so  littk 


involved  we  do  not  anticipate  It  would 
have  any  material  effect  on  the  supply 
and  demand  of  the  commodity  whatso- 
ever. All  this  measure  requires  is  that  if 
a  fanner  overplants,  instead  of  having 
to  go  out  into  his  fields  and  drain  all  the 
water  off  this  rice — as  you  know,  rice  Is 
planted  under  water  and  present  law 
would  require  him  to  plow  it  up — this 
measure  would  provide  that  instead  of 
causing  him  to  drain  all  the  water  off  his 
entire  crop,  dry  it  so  he  could  plow  It, 
and  then  plow  it  up,  he  could  harvest 
the  entire  crop  and  turn  over  the  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  crop  that  was  at- 
tributable to  the  excess  acres  and  give  it 
to  the  U.S.  Government  at  no  cost  what- 
ever to  the  Goverrunent  and  without 
any  benefit  whatever  to  the  individual. 
The  measure  would  protect  the  farmer 
so  that  he  would  not  have  to  destroy  the 
rest  of  his  crop  in  order  to  come  into 
compliance. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
you  have  any  idea  what  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  do  with  the 
rice? 

Mr.  POAGE.  What  they  would  do  virith 
it?  They  would  probably  give  it  to  the 
school  lunch  program  or  for  some  use  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
fact  that  the  ricegrowers  would  not 
have  to  destroy  it  but  could  give  it  away 
to  the  Government — would  that  encour- 
age large-scale  and  indiscriminate  over- 
planting,  which  would  afterward  glut 
the  market? 

Mr.  POAGE.  As  I  tried  to  explain  a 
moment  ago,  and  I  realize  it  could  not  be 
heard,  I  sought  to  explain  the  pres- 
ent penalty  is  extremely  expensive  for 
any  farmer  who  overplants.  It  has  always 
been  expensive  to  him,  because  if  he 
overplants  rice,  unlike  overplanting  of 
cotton  or  wheat,  he  cannot  simply  go  out 
and  plow  it  up  without  any  cost  except 
that  of  plowing  it  up.  The  rice  farmer 
has  to  get  the  water  off  that  rice  before 
he  can  plow  it  up.  To  do  that,  he  has  to 
remove  water  from  his  entire  rlcefleld — 
most  of  which,  of  course,  is  within  his 
allotment — or  he  has  to  build  a  special 
levee.  Either  of  these  would  be  extremely 
expensive. 

So  that  he  may  be  treated  like  other 
farmers  are  treated,  he  is  allowed,  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill,  to  go  ahead  and  let 
all  the  rice  mature,  to  harvest  all  the 
rice,  and  he  has  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
harvesting  it  all.  Then  he  has  to  turn 
over  an  amount  proportionate  to  his 
overplanting.  If  he  has  2  percent  over- 
planted,  he  has  to  turn  over  2  percent 
of  his  production  to  the  Government, 
without  any  payment  from  the  Govern- 
ment. So  he  has  the  cost  of  doing  the 
planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting, 
with  no  return  whatsoever.  Nobody  will 
incur  such  an  expense  deliberately  or  in- 
tentionally, but  It  la  very  difficult  some- 
times to  figure  the  exact  acreage  of 
these  rice  allotments  and  that  is  the  pur- 
Pose  of  this  bill — to  discourage  over- 
Planting  without  imposing  an  unfair 
penalty. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

With  the  assurance  that  this  is  a  very 
small  item  and  will  not  upset  the  mar- 
«t,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 356  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  thereof  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "If  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  rice  determined  for  any  farm  is  de- 
livered to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or 
any  other  agency  within  the  Department,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  such  farm  shall  be  considered 
to  be  in  compliance  with  the  rice  acreage 
allotment  for  such  year." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  EXCHANGE  OF  CER- 
TAIN VESSELS  FOR  CONVERSION 
AND  OPERATION  IN  UNSUBSI- 
DIZED  SERVICE  BETWEEN  THE 
WEST  COAST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THE  TERRITORY  OF 
GUAM 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  12638)  to 
authorize  the  exchange  of  certain  ves- 
sels for  conversion  and  operation  In 
unsubsidized  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  'Secretary') ,  acting  by 
and  through  the  Maritime  Administration, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  510(1) 
of  the  Merchant  B4arine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1160(1)).  Is  authorized  to  trade  out  in  ex- 
change for  obsolete  vessels  two  C-4-type  ves- 
sels for  the  purpose  of  conversion  and  opera- 
tion in  unsubsidized  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  tJnited  States  and  the  Territory 
of  Ouam  by  the  person  acquiring  the  traded- 
out  vessels  without  regard  to  whether  such 
person  receives  operating-differential  sub- 
sidy under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  for 
any  other  of  bis  operations.  The  Secretary 
shall  exchange  the  vessels  under  authority 
of  this  Act  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  that  If  the 
person  who  acquires  the  two  C-4-type  vessels 
discontinues  his  operation  of  such  service, 
the  vessels  will  be  sold  to  his  successor  in 
such  service  at  their  fair  and  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  and 
subject  to  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  determines  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  United  States." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  the  exchange  of  cer- 
tain vessels  for  conversion  and  operation 


In  unsubsidized  service  between  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  and  the  Terri- 
tory of  Guam." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


NAMING  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND 
FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
BRONX,  N.Y..  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
LATE  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  13833)  to  provide  that 
the  post  office  and  Federal  office  build- 
ing to  be  constructed  in  Bronx.  N.Y., 
shall  be  named  the  "Charles  A.  Buckley 
Post  Office  and  Federal  Office  Building" 
in  memory  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Buckley, 
a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1935  through  1964. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be 
constructed  in  Bronx,  New  York,  shall  be 
named  the  "Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office 
and  Federal  Office  Building"  In  memory  of 
the  late  Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  TTnlted  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1935  through  1964.  Any  reference  to 
such  building  in  any  law,  regulation,  docu- 
ment, record,  map.  or  ether  paper  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  deemed  a  reference  to 
such  building  as  the  "Charles  A.  Buckley  Post 
Office  and  Federal  Office  Building". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently,  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  420) 

Abbltt 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Roberts 

Adair 

Green.  Greg. 

Ron  an 

Annunzto 

Halleck 

Sandman 

Ashley 

Hansen,  Wash. 

St.  Onge 

Asptnall 

Hardy 

Saylor 

Bates 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Scott 

Battin 

Horton 

Bikes 

BeU 

Irwin 

Sisk 

Betts 

Jones,  Mo. 

Skublts 

BoUing 

Komegay 

Steed 

Brock 

Kupferman 

Stephens 

Broomfleld 

Landrum 

Stratton 

Button 

Latta 

Stuckey 

Celler 

Lukens 

Tuck 

Clausen, 

Madden 

Tunney 

DonH. 

lifathlas,  Md. 

VanDeeriln 

Corbett 

Monagan 

Vanlk 

Curtis 

Morgan 

Watson 

Dadd&rio 

Multer 

Watts 

Dent 

Nelsen 

WUUams,  Miss 

Dicklnfion 

NlchoU 

Willis 

Diggs 

Pickle 

Wilson. 

Dorn 

Plrnle 

Charles  H. 

Dwyer 

Pool 

Wolff 

Edmondson 

Reenlck 

Wright 

Prellnghuysen 

Rivers 

Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  S58 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

NAMING  THE  POST  OFFICE  AND 
FEDERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING. 
BRONX,  N.Y.,  IN  HONOR  OF  THE 
LATE  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill,  H.R.  13833, 
would  name  a  Federal  building  that  is 
now  under  design  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y., 
after  the  late  and  distinguished  Charles 
A.  Buckley,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
full  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  who  served  in  Congress  for  30  years. 
Many  of  the  progressive  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  this  Congress  has  passed  were 
passed  by  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  while  Mr.  Buckley  served  as  its 
chairman.  I  would  mention  just  a  few: 
The  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1956; 
the  Antipollution  Control  Act;  the 
Public  Works  Acceleration  Act:  and 
many,  many  other  pieces  of  legislation. 

The  naming  of  a  public  building  in  this 
manner  is  not  an  uncommon  practice. 
We  have  previously  named  Federal 
buildings  after  distinguished  Members 
of  Congress.  For  example,  just  before 
taking  up  this  bill,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent we  passed  a  similar  bill  to  name  a 
Federal  building  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  after 
the  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara,  of 
Michigan. 

This  measure  would  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment any  money. 

As  I  explained  earlier,  the  building  in 
the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  is  now  in  the  planning 
stages  by  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
passed  this  bill  out  unanimously,  feeling 
that  it  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to  pay 
to  the  distinguished  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
Charley  A.  Buckley,  of  New  York. 

GZNKBAI.  LEAVE  TO  XZTXND 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  tables  on  the  bill  H.R.  13833. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Klucztnski]. 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  reported  legislation  honoring 
my  late  and  great  friend,  former  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distinguished 
member  from  New  York.  Charlie  Buck- 
ley, by  designating  that  a  post  office  and 
Federal  office  buUdlng  be  named  in  his 
memory. 

Charlie  Buckley,  whom  I  knew  during 
his  entire  tenure  of  office  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  a  New  Yorker  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  both 


bom  and  bred  in  the  borough  of  the 
Bronx  and,  for  him,  the  Bronx  was  the 
ultimate  place  to  live  and  carry  on  his 
work. 

He  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
of  public  service,  for  the  city  and  State 
of  New  York  and,  for  30  years,  eventually 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  During  this  entire  period  of  serv- 
ice one  always  knew  where  they  stood 
with  Charlie  Buckley.  He  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  he  was  direct.  He  was 
gniff  but  was  friendly  and  a  true  friend 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
legislator  who  voted  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  over  the  years  and  with  force 
threw  his  weight  behind  those  bills  which 
would  help  the  people  of  Bronx,  N.Y.. 
and  the  United  States  as  well. 

I  know,  as  a  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Groimds, 
of  the  work  Charlie  Buckley  did  to  ob- 
tain the  authorization  for  the  Bronx  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building,  which 
will  ser\s  the  entire  area  of  the  Bronx. 
He  worked  diligently  and  for  long  hours 
to  obtain  the  authorization  for  the  build- 
ing and  was  delighted  when  his  beloved 
Bronx  was  recognized  as  a  site  for  a  post 
office  of  its  own. 

It  is  redundant  for  me  to  say  I  support 
HR.  13833  today.  I  support  the  legisla- 
tion wholeheartedly  and  sincerely,  and  I 
recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Grover]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  as  much  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  anyone  has  a  record  of  the  attendance 
of  the  former  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  during  the  time  that 
he  was  supposed  to  be  the  chairman  of 
that  committee? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  get  some  information  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  would  say  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  I  do  not  have 
that  information.  However,  I  do  have  in- 
formation that  is  pertinent  to  this  bill. 

The  Members  who  served  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  who 
worked  very  closely  with  the  late  Charles 
Buckley,  will  testify  that  he  worked  very 
hard  on  a  nimiber  of  bills  that  have  na- 
tional import.  I  have  already  enumerated 
some  of  them.  There  are  many  more. 

This  bill  was  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee by  a  unanimous  vote.  I  would  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  not  object. 
The  late  Charles  Buckley  served  30  years 
in  this  House,  and  he  served  on  the  city 
council  of  the  great  city  of  New  York  for 
three  terms,  and  as  tax  assessor  for  5 
years  for  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  infor- 
mation is  to  be  found  in  the  report,  but 
what  I  am  trying  to  find  out — and  I  have 
been  here  a  few  years  myself — is  whether 
a  beneficiary  of  this  honor,  and  in  this 
case  it  may  be  called  an  honor,  was  ac- 
tually chairman  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  was  there  when  the 
committee  sessions  were  held.  This  is  the 
question,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 


some  of  the  other  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee, if  they  care  to  comment. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman jield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  state 
that  the  fact  the  bill  was  reported  out 
unanimously  is  a  pretty  good  testimonial 
to  the  work  of  the  late  Charles  A.  Buck- 
ley. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  of  any  num- 
ber of  bills  being  reported  out  unani- 
mously. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman, but  first  a  question. 

Is  there  any  intention  of  naming  a 
Federal  building  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  Adam  Clayton  Powell? 

Mr.  GRAY.  A  good  question,  but  the 
answer  is  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  very  far  with  the  proposition  pres- 
ently before  the  House,  Insofar  as  the 
beneficiary  of  it  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  Record  show  that 
I  did  not  oppose  legislation  approved 
earlier  today  that  honors  the  late  Senator 
McNamara  of  Michigan,  by  naming  a 
building  for  him.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  in- 
tervene in  matters  of  this  kind  and  I 
believe  It  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  done 
so.  In  the  pending  case  I  simply  do  not 
feel  that  this  action  is  warranted  and  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  op- 
posed to  it. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  unanimously  reported  H.R. 
13833,  a  bill  to  name  the  post  office  and 
Federal  office  building  in  Bronx.  N.Y.,  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the 
late  Charles  A.  Buckley.  Charlie  Buckley 
and  I  served  together  in  Congress  fm 
many  years.  We  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  during  his  tenure  in  Congress  and 
with  the  committee. 

Charlie  Buckley  was  a  good  friend  of 
mine  and  a  man  who,  I  know,  was  dedi- 
cated to  his  State,  city,  and  county, 
Bronx  County  in  New  York. 

During  the  years  we  worked  together 
closely  on  many  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion, including  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956,  the  water  pollution  program, 
public  works  acceleration  program,  and 
the  Appalachian  program. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Buckley's  tenure  oJ 
office  and  as  a  result  of  his  imceasing 
efforts  that  there  was  finally  authorized 
by  the  committee  the  post  office  and  Fed- 
eral office  building  for  the  Bronx.  Thli 
building  is  now  on  the  drawing  board  and 
in  a  few  years  It  will  be  a  physical  reality. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  and  » 
unique  honor,  in  my  opinion  as  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's successor  as  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Works  Committee,  that  this  bulldinj. 
to  which  he  devoted  so  much  of  his  time 
and  energy,  should  be  named  after  him- 

Charlie  Buckley  was  a  Bronxlte  first, 
last,  and  always;  and  I  believe  if  he  weR 
here  today  no  one  would  be  more  pleaied 
than  himself  to  be  Identified  with  tbte 
building  in  his  home. 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sOP- 
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port  of  the  proposal  to  name  the  new 
Bronx  Coimty  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Building  in  New  York  City  after  our  dis- 
tinguished former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Charles  A.  Buckley,  who  served 
the  Bronx  so  well  in  Congress  for  30  years 
until  his  retirement  in  1964. 

As  everyone  knows,  Charles  A.  Buckley 
served  for  some  years  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  and 
one  of  his  greatest  concerns  was  the 
new  Federal  building  we  are  considering 
here  today.  No  one  worked  harder  for 
this  project  than  Charlie  Buckley.  No- 
body was  more  instnunental  in  bringing 
this  new  building  off  the  drawing  boards 
than  Charlie  Buckley.  I  think  that  it  is 
only  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  new 
Bronx  Federal  building  be  named  Charles 
A.  Buckley.  As  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  when  the  Federal 
building  was  first  approved,  Charlie 
Buckley  is  the  man  who  gave  this  Federal 
building  life. 

The  new  Charles  A.  Buckley  Post 
Office  and  Federal  Building  is  to  be  built 
right  in  the  center  of  the  Bronx,  only  a 
few  blocks  away  from  the  district  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  The  build- 
ing is  going  to  make  a  great  contribution 
to  the  redevelopment  of  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
would  have  pleased  Charlie  Buckley 
greatly.  I  can  also  say  that  it  will  please 
many  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  to  have  it  named  for  Charlie 
Buckley.  He  was  a  very  well-liked  man  in 
this  part  of  the  Bronx  and  you  could  say 
he  was  something  of  a  native  son.  His 
home  was  not  very  far  away. 

In  closing,  let  me  once  again  urge  this 
House  to  favorably  consider  this  legisla- 
tion. In  naming  the  new  Bronx  Post  Of- 
fice and  Federal  Building  after  our  late 
distinguished  colleague,  Charles  A.  Buck- 
ley, we  are  paying  a  fitting  tribute  to  a 
great  Bronxite  and  a  great  public 
servant. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HB.. 
13833. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

ADULT  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
11276),  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  2  additional  years,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

HJl.  11376 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
304(b)  of  the  AdvUt  Education  Act  of  196fl  Is 
amended  by  strtklng  out  "the  establlabment 
or  expansion  of  adult  basic  education  pro- 
Bi^ms  to  be  carried  out  by  local  educational 
•gencles"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:    "carrying   out  the   8Ute   plan". 

Sec.  a.  The  second  sentence  of  section  307 
0^  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1967,  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  Federal 
share  for  each  State  shall  be  90  per  centum, 
except  that  with  respect  to  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  such  Federal  share 
shall  be  100  per  centum." 

Sec.  3.  Section  314  of  such  Act  Is  amended  > 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1967."  and  by 
Inserting  after  "1968."  the  foUowlng: 
"$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and,  for  the  fiscal  year  endlng.June 
30,  1970.  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR. 
11276  proposes  to  authorize  expenditures 
in  the  present  ongoing  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program  for  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1969  it  will  be  $60 
million,  the  amount  which  is  presently 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968.  For  fiscal 
year  1970  it  will  be  such  sums  as  may  be 
appropriated  by  the  Congress. 

The  diligent  efforts  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  Congressman  Pucinski, 
and  the  bill's  sponsor,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  California,  Mr.  Havsocins, 
are  responsible  for  guiding  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  subcommittee  and 
committee  deliberations.  The  broad  sup- 
port for  this  legislation  is  attributable  in 
large  part  to  the  hard  work  and  leader- 
ship of  the  bill's  sponsor,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Gus  Hawkins.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you  that  this  bill  was 
unanimously  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee. Not  one  dissenting  vote  w£is 
heard  attesting  to  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port accorded  this  vital  program. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  PtrciNSKi]  will  provide  you  with  a 
complete  analysis  of  this  bill,  and  I  will 
not  therefore  take  the  time  to  go  into  it 
extensively.  With  your  indulgence,  how- 
ever, I  would  like  to  mention  a  few 
thoughts  I  have  on  this  subject.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  legislation  from  its  incep- 
tion back  in  1962,  at  which  time  hearings 
were  conducted  both  In  Washington  and 
my  home  State  of  Kentucky,  has  directed 
Its  underlying  goal  toward  reaching  a 
somewhat  forgotten  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation. During  these  hearings.  I  remem- 
ber saying  that  "few  of  us  stop  to  real- 
ize what  the  inability  to  fill  out  employ- 
ment forms,  read  instructions  accurately, 
read  a  newspaper,  or  read  a  Bible  can 
mean  to  an  individual."  Need  I  stress 
the  fact  that  this  Is  one  statement  that 
does  not  change  with  the  passage  of  time. 
It  is  just  as  difficult  today — just  as  frus- 
trating today — just  as  embarrassing  to- 
day— not  to  be  able  to  fill  out  forms,  read 
the  Bible  or  the  newspaper,  and  to  com- 
prehend written  instructions. 

Just  recently  an  Item  appeared  In  the 
Pikeville,  Ky.,  Pike  Coimty  News,  that 
Morehead  State  University  would  receive 
$96,000  in  Federal  funds  to  promote  adult 
basic  education  in  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion. This  project  was  part  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966,  and  will  develop 
and  demonstrate  ways  of  improving  the 


adult  education  program  in  this  area. 
The  article  told  about  an  important  part 
of  the  1966  act — the  special  projects  pro- 
vision— and  these  are  the  programs 
which  have  meant  a  great  deal  to  Ken- 
tucky. Morehead  State  University  is  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  of  eight  State  ad- 
visory councils  Involved  in  the  Appalach- 
ian project,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  the 
people  who  live  in  isolated  portions  of  the 
Appalachian  area  in  an  all-out  effort  to 
combat  illiteracy. 

We  have  how  many  times  been  told 
that  it  is  with  the  youth  of  this  coimtry 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves.  We  have 
as  a  result  directed  the  major  thrust  of 
our  congressional  activity  toward  assist- 
ing them  and  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  better  equip  themselves  to  be  more 
highly  competitive  in  our  specialized  so- 
ciety. This  was — and  surely  is  today — a 
great  effort,  and  who  doubts  the  tre- 
mendous task  involved  which  requires  a 
massive  concentration  of  our  resources 
in  this  direction. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  disregard  the 
millions  of  our  adult  citizens  who,  for 
whatevfer-reason.  do  not  have  benefit  of 
a  basic  education.  These  people  have  the 
intelligence — they  just  need  the  oppor- 
tunity. And  the  adult  basic  education 
program  provides  this  opportunity.  The 
needs  of  the  undereducated  are  discussed 
a  great  deal  today.  But  even  though  the 
terminology  and  statistics  are  easily 
heard  or  spoken,  the  actual  picture  still 
requires  an  audience  which  will  listen 
and  apply,  observe,  and  act. 

Before  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  came  into  being.  38.000  people  were 
enrolled  in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry 
In  adult  basic  education  programs.  To- 
day, the  enrollment  figure  exceeds  400,- 
000,  and  every  one  of  the  50  States  is 
operating  classes.  This  is  astonishing 
growth,  to  be  sure.  But  there  are  yet  24 
million  Americans,  age  18  or  over,  who 
have  not  completed  the  eighth  grade. 
They  need  to  be  included  in  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  program  is  to  provide  the 
basic  skills  needed  to  lead  to  on-the-job 
training,  work-study,  vocational  trtdn- 
ing,  high  school  equivalency,  and  higher 
education.  For  those  the  program  has 
reached,  the  future  offers  hope.  For  those 
it  has  not,  there  is  continued  doubt, 
frustration,  humiliation,  and  economic 
deprivation. 

In  Kentucky  last  year,  more  than  9,000 
people  were  enrolled  in  progrsmis  of 
adult  basic  education.  Pounds  in  the 
amount  of  $637,872  were  spent  on  just 
teaching  fundamental  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Looking  at  the  program  nationally, 
the  worth  of  this  legislation  can  be  Illus- 
trated by  a  glance  at  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures In  a  few  States  of  people  who  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
better  themselves  economically,  cultur- 
ally, and  socially.  In  California,  during 
fiscal  year  1967,  28,795  adults  partid- 
IMited  In  adult  basic  education  programs; 
32,771  In  Florida;  18,300  in  New  Jersey; 
17,597  \n  Illinois;  4,833  In  Indiana; 
and  1.458  in  Oregon.  Across  the  Nation, 
specUd  projects  are  seeking  to  discover 
more  about  the  learning  characteris- 
tics— and  educational  requirements — of 
the  urban  ghetto  dweller,  the  migrant 
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worker,  the  Indian,  the  unemployed,  and 
the  underemployed. 

The  youth  of  our  country  who  have 
been  provided  the  opportunity  of  a  higher 
education  are  repeatedly  cautioned  that 
they  must  learn  to  speak  the  language, 
to  express  their  thoughts — to  sell  them- 
selves via  the  spoken  and  written  word. 
Is  this  not  as  crucial  a  concern  for  our 
adults  today  who,  because  of  a  lack  of 
basic  educational  attainment,  have  not 
been  able  to  "sell  themselves  completely" 
even  though  they  have  the  basic  poten- 
tial and  the  untapped  ability.  This  bill 
makes  it  even  more  possible  for  these 
people  to  stop  shortchanging  themselves 
by  enrolling  in  adult  education  classes, 
which  are  today,  as  I  stated  and  I  now 
wish  to  stress  again,  being  conducted  in 
every  State  of  the  Union.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  program  which  we  are  now 
considering  will  facilitate  greater  par- 
ticipation of  private  nonprofit  agencies 
in  adult  education  programs  in  accord- 
ance with  State  policy.  This  means  that 
more  facilities  will  be  made  available 
which  In  turn  means  more  people  will 
be  reached  and  given  the  chance  to  pull 
themselves  out  from  under. 

The  Adult  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  includes  provisions  for  more  par- 
ticipation of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  in  adult  basic  education 
programs  by  increasing  the  Federal 
share  of  the  costs  of  programs  conducted 
In  this  area.  Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
appropriations  of  $60,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1969,  the  same  as  that  authorized 
for  the  present  fiscal  year;  and  extends 
the  authorization  of  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  from  firsthand 
experience  the  great  worth  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  how  much  they  mean  to  so 
many  of  our  citizens.  Under  the  able 
guidance  of  the  Kentucky  superintendent 
of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Harry  Sparks, 
the  statewide  development  of  adult  edu- 
cation classes  in  Kentucky  has  increased 
in  quantity  and  in  quality.  I  have  seen 
the  results  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
therefore  able  to  stand  before  you  today 
and  give  you  unreserved  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Federal  funds  expended  un- 
der this  program  go  for  a  very  worth- 
while program,  and  the  amendments 
which  we  lay  before  you  today  will  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  program,  and  in- 
crease the  return  on  this  investment 
in  countless  ways.  The  Adult  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  H.R.  11276,  de- 
serves your  affirmative  vote  today  in 
this  body. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  in  fact  I  am 
very  much  in  favor  of  this  legislation  as 
amended.  I  think  the  original  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  In  the  process  of 
printing  the  bill  a  phrase  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  was  unintentionally  left 
out  which  would  render  the  1970  au- 
thorization useless. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, one  phrase  is  left  out  of  the 
bill  "and  for  fiscal  year  1970."  Those 


words  were  erroneously  omitted  in  the 
printing  but  are  acciu'ately  reported  in 
the  committee  report. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  yielding. 

I  would  simply  like  to  know,  because 
of  the  confusion  under  the  legislative 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  if 
the  proposed  amendment  which  will  be 
acted  on  later  will  take  the  "open-ended" 
feature  out  of  this  as  set  forth  in  line  12, 
page  2,  of  H.R.  11276,  which  is  under 
present  consideration? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  The  correction  of 
the  clerical  error  of  omitting  a  phrase 
from  the  language  will  not  take  out  the 
open-ended  feature  for  fiscal  year  1970. 
I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  during 
the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  our 
committee  will  consider  an  appropriate 
authorization  level  for  1970.  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  open-ended  authorizations  my- 
self. I  think  we  should  place  a  ceiling  on 
authorizations  for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 
We  will  be  back  here  during  fiscal  1969 
in  order  to  give  the  States  a  leadtime  to 
know  exactly  what  will  be  appropriated 
for  1970.  and  at  that  time  the  ceiling  will 
be  placed  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
Is  a  limitation  of  $60  million  through 
fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  sielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Adult  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  H.R.  11276.  The  bill 
extends  the  program  for  two  additional 
years  and  provides  an  authorization  of 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  addition,  100  percent — rather 
than  the  existing  90  percent — Federal 
financing  is  made  available  for  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Finally, 
the  legislation  is  amended  to  permit  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  to  undertake 
general  adult  education  projects  in 
States  which  find  this  approach  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  facilities  provided 
by  local  education  agencies. 

The  extensions  and  Improvements,  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  adult  education  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  are  urgently  needed  to 
assist  the  4  million  adults  who  cannot 
read  and  have  less  than  a  fourth-grade 
education,  as  well  as  those  20  million 
"functional  illiterates"  who  never 
reached  the  eighth  grade.  Their  lack  of 
basic  education  frequently  makes  it  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  obtain  and  to  retain 
a  job  of  permanence  and  substance.  In 
its  2  years  of  operation  the  program 
Increased  from  38,000  enrollees  to  400,000 
in  all  of  the  50  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  future  of  these  indi- 
viduals and  the  economic  and  social 
health  of  our  Nation  are  dependent,  to  a 
large  degree,  upon  the  continuation  and 
the  improvement  of  this  vital  legislation. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Hawkins]. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Soeaker.  I  thack 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl 
11276.  a  bill  to  meet  our  educationai 
crisis  of  men  and  women  who  are  strug- 
gling  through  life  not  knowing  how  to 
read  or  write,  or  so  inadequately  they 
cannot  obtain  or  keep  Jobs  adequate  to 
support  themselves  and  family  in  human 
decency. 

Three  million  Americans  18  years  and 
over  have  never  been  to  school. 

Eleven  million  have  less  than  6  years 
in  school. 

Twenty-four  million  have  not  reached 
the  eighth  grade. 

Since  this  program  began  In  1965  we 
have  reached  only  about  600,000  indi- 
viduals, or  less  than  3.5  percent  of  the 
immediate  target  of  those  with  less  than 
6  years  schooling. 

This  legislation  Is  a  vital  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty,  for  the  ability  to  read 
and  write  is  often  the  essential  part  of 
finding  decent  jobs  or  qualifying  for 
training  programs. 

In  today's  mechanized  world  even 
those  who  work  In  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions such  as  domestics,  laborers,  cab- 
drivers,  night  watclimen  must  be  able 
to  read  and  write  for  employment  and 
advancement. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  author  of  this 
legislation  and  to  have  my  name  identi- 
fied with  this  subject. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  [Mn. 

MlNKl. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge 
early  speedy  action  on  the  bill  before  the 
House  today,  the  Adult  Education 
Amendments  of  1967,  HJl.  11276. 

This  highly  successful  program  has 
been  in  operation  just  over  3  years  and 
has  produced  impressive  results  in  pro- 
viding basic  education  to  adult  Ameri- 
cans who  have  less  than  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  its  equivalent.  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  over  a  half  million  of  our 
citizens  In  this  category  have  been 
reached  by  the  Federal  adult  education 
programs,  but  we  realize  that  we  have 
only  scratched  at  the  surface  when  we 
view  the  1960  census  report  pointing  to 
the  4  million  adult  Americans  who  can- 
not read  and  the  24  million  without  the  8 
years  of  schooling  who  are  referred  to 
nonderogatorily  as  functional  Illiterates. 
People  like  these,  in  an  era  of  expanding 
education  for  young  people,  are  con- 
signed to  the  unemployment  rolls  or  at 
best  to  orUy  the  most  menial  and  Insecure 
types  of  jobs.  By  making  grants  to  States 
to  enable  such  individuals  to  receive  In- 
struction In  reading,  writing,  speaking, 
computation,  home  management,  and 
other  basic  skills,  we  are  doing  what  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  highest  purposes  of 
public  policy — helping  oxir  fellow  citizens 
to  help  themselves  become  Independent 
and  self-supporting.  The  $64.5  million 
obligated  in  the  past  3  years  is  a  smaO 
siun  when  weighed  against  the  remoral 
of  so  many  from  the  welfare  roles  and 
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the  renewed  self -pride  made  possible  by 
this  educational  efifort. 

The  Adult  Education  Amendments  of 
1967  will  extend  the  authorization,  due 
to  expire  on  June  30,  1968,  an  additional 
2  years,  and  calls  for  a  $60  million  appro- 
priation In  fiscal  1969,  the  same  as  au- 
thorized for  1968,  with  the  1970  author- 
laition  left  open  for  the  present.  The 
first  major  amendment  in  H.R.  11276  will 
allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
pay  to  States  with  approved  plans  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
the  State  plan,  a  provision  which  will 
allow  States  to  utilize  private  nonprofit 
agencies  in  general  ABE  programs  as  well 
as  special  programs  when  needed  and 
where  State  law  does  not  prohibit  such 
use.  This  amendment  will  merely  give  the 
States  more  flexibility  and  broaden  the 
potential  resources  available  to  them  for 
operating  their  progremis,  but  will  in  no 
way  remove  the  control  of  funds  from 
the  public  agency.  Such  private  facilities 
could  be  used  for  special  projects,  teacher 
training,  or  research  in  localities  where 
governmental  facilities  are  unavailable 
for  specific  facets  of  the  program. 

Another  amendment  that  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  Include  in  this  bill  will  make 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  territory  we  have  been  administering 
since  World  War  II  under  United  Nations 
mandate,  eligible  for  100  percent  Federal 
funding  rather  than  the  90  percent  which 
the  50  States  and  three  other  territories 
receive.  The  reason  is  simply  that  the 
low-level  economy  of  this  tenitory  in  the 
western  Pacific  does  not  produce  a  tax 
base  to  provide  the  requisite  10  percent 
local  funds. 

I  believe  that  these  amendments 
should  receive  speedy  approval,  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  that  the  benefits  of  this  act 
can  continue  to  be  made  available  to 
adult  Americans  lacking  sufficient  edu- 
cation. Whereas  adult  basic  education 
was  initiated  as  a  Federal  program  un- 
der the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
In  1964  with  38,000  enroUees,  by  1967 
there  were  close  to  400,000  enrolled  under 
the  1966  Act  which  transferred  adminis- 
tration over  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. As  I  pointed  out  previously  in  this 
Chamber,  the  1966  annual  report  of  the 
Commissioner  showed  impressive  figures. 
Over  1,641  local  programs  were  in  opera- 
tion throughout  America,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  378,906  adults,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  from  25  to  49  years  old.  There 
were  17,791  teachers,  more  than  1,000 
guidance  and  counseling  personnel,  and 
1.385  teacher  aids  moving  the  program 
along.  When  we  consider  that  125,000  of 
the  adult  students  were  receiving  in- 
struction at  grade  levels  1  to  3  and  an- 
other 155.000  were  only  at  grades  4  to  6, 
we  get  an  Idea  of  the  depth  of  the  need 
for  a  continuing  expanded  Federal  effort 
if  we  are  to  reach  more  of  the  24  million 
Americans  needing  tills  sort  of  assistance. 

In  my  own  State  of  Hawaii,  this  effec- 
tive and  well-received  program  provides 
free  class  instruction  In  grades  1  to  8 
and  free  textbooks.  Classes  are  taught  in 
speech  improvement,  pre-high-school  re- 
medial reading,  basic  parent  education, 
arithmetic,  preparation  for  the  8th  grade 
diploma,  and  experimental  classes.  Ped- 


erl  funds  have  made  possible  the  Instal- 
lation of  a  pilot  language  lab  facility  at 
McKinley  High  School,  the  equipping  of 
a  programed  instruction  center,  rental 
of  churches  and  other  private  buildings 
for  daytime  classes,  and  even  a  pilot  ETV 
program  entitled  "Operation  Alphabet." 
State  funds  pay  the  hourly  wages  of  part- 
time  teachers  and  supervisors,  operating 
expenses  of  the  57  centers  on  six  Islands, 
and  the  free  books.  The  program  is  so 
important  to  Hawaii  that  a  State  defi- 
ciency appropriation  of  $100,000  earlier 
this  year  helped  prevent  any  operational 
cutbacks  when  the  Federal  funding  fell 
short  of  the  amount  needed  to  fully  Im- 
plement the  act. 

The  nationwide  need  for  continuation 
of  the  Adult  Basic  Education  Act  is  ap- 
parent If  we  are  to  make  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  operative  for 
Americans  of  all  ages,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  urge  speedy  approval  of  H.R.  11276  to 
that  end. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Ptjcinski]. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  H.R.  11276, 
legislation  which  came  out  of  the  Gen- 
eral Sul)committoe  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  by 
unanimous  vote.  It  was  also  approved 
imanimously  by  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  with  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  Is  ex- 
tremely Important  legislation.  It  is  di- 
rected at  one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems with  which  our  country  is  con- 
fronted, not  only  the  problem  of  imder- 
educatlon,  but  underemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  reasons, 
with  which  every  Member  of  this  House 
is  well  familiar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  25,  1967.  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education,  by 
imanimous  vote,  reported  favorably  HH. 
11276.  with  amendments,  to  extend  adult 
basic  education  programs  for  2  addition- 
al years.  In  turn,  on  November  1,  1967, 
the  full  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  passed  upon  the  bill  favorably, 
with  amendments,  and  by  unanimous 
vote,  ordered  it  reported  to  the  House. 

H.R.  11276  will  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education 
Act  of  1936  for  an  additional  2  years.  The 
present  authorization  under  the  1966  act 
expires  on  June  30, 1968.  The  bill  will  also 
amend  the  act  to  permit  States  to  utilize 
private  nonprofit  agencies  In  general  pro- 
grams as  well  as  special  programs  where 
such  resources  are  needed  and  are  au- 
thorized by  State  law  to  be  Included  in 
adult  basic  education  programs.  The  bill, 
as  reported,  also  propKwes  that  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  be  set  at  100  percent. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  know,  the 
program  originated  as  title  II-B  of  the 
Economic  Opportimlty  Act  of  1964,  and 


In  1966  it  was  transferred  to  the  UJ5. 
Office  of  Education  by  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  State  grant-in- 
aid  program  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
through  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
programs  objective  is  the  education  of 
illiterate  and  undereducated  adults  over 
18  years  of  age. 

At  present,  the  program  is  primarily 
limited  to  adults  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education. 

After  approval  of  State  plans  by  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  States  through 
the  local  school  systems,  operate  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  funded  on  a  90  percent 
Federal,  10  percent  State  matching  basis. 
All  50  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  four  territories  are  now  receiving 
ABE  fimds. 

The  specific  mission  of  this  program  is 
to  educate  adults  whose  inability  to 
speak,  read,  or  write  English  constitutes 
a  substantial  impairment  of  their  ability 
to  get  or  retain  employment  based  on 
their  real  abilities,  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing them  less  likely  to  become  dependent 
on  others. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  this  Is  one  Federal  program  that 
people  were  really  ready  for.  The  re- 
sponse from  aroimd  the  country.  In  the 
comparatively  short  time  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation,  has  been 
overwhelming,  far  in  excess  of  what  had 
been  predicted. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  program  and 
how  the  success  of  the  program  to  date 
has  been  stimulated  by  cooperation  be- 
tween govenmient  and  private  agencies. 

There  are  approximately  4  million 
people  now  living  in  the  United  States 
who  carmot  read  a  voting  ballot.  These 
are  adults  who  have  under  a  fourth- 
grade  education. 

Add  to  these  the  "functional  Illiter- 
ates" who  went  beyond  the  fourth  grade 
in  school,  but  never  reached  the  eighth, 
and  we  have  a  total  of  24  million  under- 
educated  Americans.  They  fill  the  wel- 
fare and  imemployment  rolls  because 
they  do  not  have  the  basic  education 
needed  to  get  and  keep  a  job. 

To  reach  ttiis  population.  Congress  ini- 
tially included  adult  basic  education  in 
the  Economic  Opportimity  Act  of  1964. 
title  n-B.  In  1966.  Congress  passed  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1965.  which 
transferred  adult  education  programs  to 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  long-range  goal  of  this  act,  and 
the  previous  legislation.  Is  to  provide  a 
way  for  these  people  to  attain  educa- 
tional competence. 

The  three  "R's"  are  the  first  step  In  an 
adult  basic  education  program  that  can 
lead  the  way  toward  on-the-job  training, 
work-study,  vocational  training,  high 
school  equivalency  and  possiblj'  even 
higher  education.  Adult  basic  education 
can  get  an  adult  started.  The  momentum 
gained  from  overcoming  embarrassment, 
economic  shame,  and  self -consciousness 
can  carry  him  far  as  ills  abilities  and  am- 
bitions win  take  him. 

In  1965,  when  the  adult  basic  educa- 
tion program  began  imder  OEO,  38.000 
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people  enrolled.  In  just  2  years,  the  num- 
ber has  Increased  to  400,000  in  1967.  Each 
State  is  now  operating  classes  for  illit- 
erate adults. 

The  student  in  an  adult  basic  educa- 
tion class  cannot  be  described  by  statis- 
tics alone.  Adulthood  must  be  equated 
with  the  obligations  an  individual  is 
carrying — not  by  the  years  he  has  lived. 

If  a  person  is  self-supporting  or  the 
head  of  a  family,  he  is  an  adult  whether 
he  Is  18  or  59.  The  student  may  be  a 
school  dropout  in  Kentucky,  an  imskilled 
worker  in  Chicago,  an  immigrant  in  Cali- 
fornia, a  working  mother  in  Brooklyn,  a 
nonworking  father  in  Mississippi. 

He  may  be  poor  as  in  Appalachia 
where  the  physical  environment  cannot 
support  him,  or  he  may  be  poor  as  in  the 
urban  ghetto  where  society  caimot  sup- 
port him.  Because  of  his  socisJ  and  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  he  cannot  lead  the 
fuU  and  productive  life  he  desires.  Edu- 
cation alone  can  help  him  to  achieve  his 
goals. 

Through  cooperation  among  various 
Gtovernment  and  private  agencies,  more 
students  for  adult  basic  education  are 
being  located,  recruited,  and  enrolled. 

In  one  major  eastern  city,  the  public 
transportation  service  showed  500  post- 
ers in  buises  to  announce  ABE  classes.  The 
sanitation  department  displayed  a  post- 
er on  each  of  its  trucks.  Ten  thousand 
flyers  went  out  with  county  welfare 
checks,  and  the  same  number  was  sent 
with  rent  receipts  to  tenants  in  housing 
projects.  Both  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions donated  time  for  daily  spot  an- 
nouncements. 

All  over  the  country,  the  list  of  people 
who  want  and  need  ABE  classes  contin- 
ues to  grow,  but  the  list  far  outnumbers 
the  classroom  space  and  the  teachers 
which  the  available  funds  can  provide. 

Teachers  in  adult  basic  education  are 
most  often  "moonlighters,"  holding  one 
teaching  or  skilled  job  by  day  and  in- 
structing adults  at  night.  Few  are  trained 
specifically  to  teach  adults,  and  few  are 
acquainted  with  the  materials  and 
methods  especially  suited  for  adults. 

Congress  recognized  this  shortage  of 
qualified,  well-prepared  teachers  for  the 
ABE  program  and  made  provisions  for  a 
unique  program  to  combat  this  problem 
In  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

In  the  summer  of  1966.  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  sponsored  the  first  nation- 
wide program  to  train  ABE  teachers. 
Nine  colleges  and  universities  all  over 
the  country  held  4-week  intensive  in- 
struction for  982  teachers.  In  1967,  the 
total  increased  to  20  institutes  not  only 
for  teachers,  but  also  for  State  and  local 
adult  basic  education  administrators  as 
well. 

The  Institute  participants  learned  of 
developments  In  the  use  of  innovative 
teaching  techniques  such  as  individual- 
ized learning,  team  teaching,  and  tutorial 
procedures  for  use  with  adults.  Besides 
this  technical  competence,  the  institutes 
stressed  an  imderstandlng  of  the  stu- 
dents' backgroimd  and  problems.  In  one 
Institute,  teachers  pretending  to  be  Illit- 
erate adults  went  out  to  the  streets  to 
find  a  job.  i 


From  these  institutes,  teachers  and 
administrators  learned  of  the  technical 
advances  and  the  personal  attitudes  that 
can  make  them  effective  teachers  of 
adults.  But  the  process  does  not  stop 
there.  When  they  return  to  their  States, 
the  participants  will  pass  this  informa- 
tion on  to  many  more  adult  educators 
in  local  teacher-training  workshops.  The 
end  result  of  this  "ripple  effect"  will  be 
classes  of  illiterate  adiUts  who  can  learn 
more  in  less  time. 

Time  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  An  adult  needs 
to  learn  much  more  rapidly  than  a  child. 
Adults  are  impatient  students.  Teachers 
are  finding  out  that  when  an  adult  wants 
some  new  knowledge,  a  new  skill,  he 
wants  it  now.  All  our  comforting  words 
about  "It's  coming,"  or  "Tomorrow,"  are 
not  going  to  keep  him  in  a  program  that 
does  not  produce  quickly  or  cannot  per- 
suade his  quickly  to  want  to  produce. 

To  make  adult  basic  education  more 
effective,  new  currlculums  related  to  the 
adult  student's  world  are  being  devel- 
oped. This  is  a  world  of  menial  jobs, 
crowded  living  conditions,  and  little 
family  security.  He  is  first  of  all  an  adult 
and  secondly  a  student,  and  the  curricu- 
lum he  uses  must  reflect  an  objective 
recognition  of  his  status  and  recognize 
his  urgent  need  to  improve  that  status. 

Instruction  in  the  basic  language  and 
arithmetic  skills  is  the  core  of  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  But  a  program 
designed  for  today's  adults  cannot  be  ef- 
fective if  it  deals  with  Dick,  Jane,  and 
Spot. 

New  adult  curriculimi  and  materials 
must  guide  the  student  toward  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  society  he  lives  in  to- 
day. He  needs  to  learn  what  it  means 
to  be  a  citizen;  how  to  manage  family 
situations:  how  to  read  a  package  label; 
how  to  read  a  ballot.  This  will  make  him 
aware  that  he  has  a  choice  in  everything 
he  does,  and  this  awareness  will  provide 
him  with  the  freedom  of  choice  that 
everyone  is  entitled  to  have  and  exercise. 

To  aid  in  the  development  and  testing 
of  new  and  effective  materials  and  meth- 
ods for  teaching  adults,  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966  set  aside  funds 
for  special  experimental  demonstration 
projects. 

In  fiscal  year  1967,  10  projects  were 
funded.  They  were  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  special  target  populations, 
including  the  little  educated  migrant  in 
the  east  and  west  coast  migrant  stream, 
the  rural  poor  in  Appalachia,  and  the 
imemployed  neighborhood  corpsmen  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Each  project  Is  developing  new  levels 
of  cooperation  between  private  agencies 
and  local,  State,  and  Federal  govern- 
ments. 

In  Columbus,  Ohio.  Local  No.  423  of 
the  Laborer's  International  Union  Is 
working  with  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion to  design  an  adult  basic  education 
progrtun  for  union  members  and  poten- 
tial members. 

The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Education  and  the  New  York  City  Head- 
start  program  held  adult  basic  educa- 
tion classes  this  summer  for  parents 
whose  children  were  In  Headstart  classes. 


The  Southwestern  Cooperative  Educa- 
tional Laboratory.  Inc.,  Is  working  with 
the  State  of  California  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  to  develop  a  program  for 
Spanish-speaking  migrants  using  mobile 
television  units. 

In  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  the  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center  is  holding  basic 
education  classes  in  21  neighborhood 
homes. 

Some  projects  like  North  Carolina 
State  University's  are  developing  their 
own  materials  for  special  adult  problenu. 
Other  projects  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
are  testing  already  prepared  programed 
learning  and  computer  assisted  systenu 
for  their  effectiveness  with  adult  popu- 
latlons. 

The  positive  results  of  each  of  these 
special  projects  are  being  and  will  be 
made  available  for  incorporation  Into 
adult  basic  education  programs  all  over 
the  country.  They  bring  innovative  de- 
vices and  materials  Into  the  classroom, 
and  they.  In  turn,  bring  classrooms  to  a 
variety  of  locations. 

In  Its  short  span  of  operation,  the 
adult  basic  education  program  has  dem- 
onstrated a  marked  degree  of  success. 
In  my  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the  mort 
beneficial  education  programs  in  exist- 
ence. Its  impact  per  dollar  is.  I  believe, 
greater  than  the  average  educatlcmal 
program,  because  the  simple  change  from 
being  illiterate  to  knowing  how  to  read 
and  write  is  such  a  major  transforma- 
tion in  an  adult's  life. 

It  has  led  the  way  to  new  opportunities 
to  self-respect,  and  to  self-sufficiency  for 
many  thousands  of  adults  throughoat 
our  country. 

But  it  has  hardly  begim  to  scratch  the 
surface. 

There  are  more  ABE  classes,  better 
trained  teachers,  and  more  efficient 
methods  and  materials,  but  how  many 
more  adults  are  there  still  In  each  of 
our  districts  who  still  cannot  read  a 
ballot? 

Our  society  Is  advancing  so  rapidly  and 
these  Rpople  are  already  so  far  behlni 

We  nftnst  continue  to  give  them  more 
of  the  educational  tools  they  need  to  be- 
come full  and  responsible  members  of  our 
society.  This  we  owe  to  them  and  this  we 
owe  to  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include  at 
this  point  in  the  record  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  this  program  since  its  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1965  through  fiscal  year 
1968. 

The  first  column — fiscal  year  1965— 
under  "Federal  funding"  indicates  only 
the  funds  that  were  obligated  by  the 
States  but  not  Federal  funds  available. 
Coliunns  2  and  3 — fiscal  year  1966  and 
fiscal  year  1967 — show  only  actual  Fed- 
eral allotments  to  the  States.  The  fourth 
column — fiscal  year  1968 — under  "Fed- 
eral funding"  is  the  same  as  column  3— 
fiscal  year  1967 — because  of  the  current 
continuing  resolution  which  Is  holding 
the  funding  level  to  the  fiscal  year  19«7 
level. 

The  remaining  columns  show  the  num- 
ber of  program  participants  as  reported 
by  the  States : 
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so  states,  ttie  District  of  Columbia 
and  territories 


Federal  funding 


Profram  participants 


Fiscal  year 
1965  > 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
196S> 


Fiscalyear 
1965 


Fiscal  year 
1966 


Fiscal  year 
1967 


Fiscal  year 
1968 


tUtama .— -  0  J880,000  W25.000 

JSii     0  45.000  50,000 

■(Biyni    0  463,000  209,000 

Minsas 0  393,000  451,000 

^Komia $1,077,000  1,823,000  1,535.000 

clndo 0  184,000  132,000 

CoflnKttajt 90,000  392,000  304,000 

Deiiwire 0  100,000  50,000 

Oirtrlct  of  Columbia 0  174,000  99.000 

nofjdi 515,000  888.000  798,000 

S«,£j," 0  1,364,000  1,063,000 

H,«ii 27,000  196.000  115,000 

Idaho     0  25,000  50,000 

lllno^' 0  1,579,000  1,155.000 

Indani 0  210,000  398,000 

iMi    35,000  217,000  156,000 

Kwsis 0  139,000  136,000 

Kentucky 483,000  1,321,000  688,000 

Laijsiina 0  1,903,000  990,000 

MiiM     0  110.000  78.000 

Mttyland 0  306,000  438.000 

MnsKhusetts 0  722.000  552.000 

Hichilin 0  2,167,000  757.000 

MmKota 0  158,000  221,000 

Mssissippi 0  332,000  621,000 

«i«wri.. 43,000  485.000  545.000 

Noatina 0  12,000  50,000 

itttinska 0  132,000  92.000 

Kradi  0  96,000  50.000 

Niw  Hampshire 0  80,000  50,000 

nMjersey 108,000  1.116.000  812.000 

NiwMauco 0  111.000  161,000 

tiewYork    828,000  3,698,000  2,416.000 

tofth  Carolina 832,000  1.384,000  1,185,000 

North  OakoU 0  62.000  58,000 

Mio              0  703,000  941,000 

Okiainma 18,000  461,000  325,000 

Onmi        0  99,000  107,000 

Pm^ivanla 0  1,360,000  1,408,000 

Mndtlsland 28.000  106,000  109,000 

Soath  Carolina 0  1,344,000  711,000 

Soutti  Dakota 0  13,000  50,000 

Tennessee 0  1,174,000  859,000 

IHJS       0  3,914,000  2,042,000 

Uuh        20,000  100,000  50,000 

Vermont 0  129.000  50.000 

Vitginia 0  133,000  877,000 

Wjshington 64,000  175,000  175,000 

West  Virginia        0  417,000  338,000 

Wisconsin 0  26,000  376,000 

Kiominf. 0  70,000  50,000 

Goam 0  28,000  23,000 

PiertoRico 0  480,000  435,000 

Virjin  Islands 0  32,000  23,000 

Totals 4,169,000  34,132,000  26.280.000 
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1.063.000 

300 
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500 
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688,000 

7.800 
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1.424 
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50.000 

0 

92.000 
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50.000 

200 

50.000 
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1.200 

161,000 
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2,416.000 
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1,185,000 

17,000 

58.000 

0 

941,000 

0 

325.000 
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107,000 
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109.000 

» 

711,000 

0 
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859,000 

75 

2,042,000 

0 

50,000 
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50,000 

0 

877,000 

0 

175.000 

1.983 

338,000 

0 

376.000 

0 

50.000 

0 

23.000 

0 

435,000 

0 

23.000 

0 
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26.280.000 


37,991 


8,085 

110 

3,294 

4.329 

18.873 

2.144 

7.858 

726 

1.349 

24,847 

17, 173 

10,006 

18 

17,134 

1,208 

2,503 

952 

16,126 

14,795 

1.037 

4.944 

1.697 

13.000 

1.222 

180 

4.554 

0 

327 

1.160 

417 

11.113 

1.407 

19.421 

20.956 

90 

7,245 

6.707 

810 

4.807 

1.074 

21,342 

31 

15.374 

49.398 

1.257 

786 

1.506 

3,827 

9,896 

541 

291 

234 

19,208 

262 

377.660 


9.647 

9. 647 
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200 

3.263 

3,263 

5.503 

5,503 

28,795 

28,795 

2,599 

2,599 

8,008 

'•2?? 

611 

611 

1,400 

1,400 

32,771 

32,771 

12,997 

12,997 

10,000 

^''•JSS 

100 

100 

17,597 

17,597 

1,500 

1,500 

2,834 

^BJ 

1.592 

1,582 

9,142 

9,142 

11.436 

11,436 

1.300 

1,300 

6.000 

6,000 

2.200 

2,200 

13.898 

13,898 

1,440 

1.440 

9,813 

9,813 

4,266 

4,266 

100 

100 

703 

703 

1,400 

1,400 

657 

657 

14,000 

14,000 

2.974 

2.974 

24.000 

24,000 

25,000 

25,000 

162 

162 

8,526 

8,526 

4,961 

4.961 

1,200 

1.200 

9,003 

9.003 

1,616 

1.161 

17,406 

17.406 

100 

100 

16,200 

16.200 

31,675 

31.675 

1,140 

1.140 

1,000 

1.000 

6,674 

6.674 

5,000 

*'SS? 

16,374 

1«'HJ 

1,000 

1,000 

500 

500 

597 

597 

15,624 

15,264 

328 

328 

406,375 


406,375 


'  funds  obligated  by  States. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  has 
done  an  excellent  job  In  bringing  forth. 
this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuity  In  the 
field  of  adult  education  is  needed,  par- 
ticularly for  the  advancement  of  the  poor 
and  undereducated. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  this  bill 
will  be  considered  favorably — and  I  am 
sure  it  will  pass  imanlmously.  Legislation 
such  as  this  will  represent  a  great  step 
forward  in  our  efforts  to  alleviate  the 
poverty  which  exists  In  our  society  today. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  support  of  HJl.  11276,  which  would 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  for  2 
additional  years. 

As  the  author  of  legislation  enacted  in 


>  Continuing  resolution,  fiscal  year  1987  funding  level. 


1955  by  the  Hawaii  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture which  first  established  an  adult  edu- 
cation program  in  Hawaii,  I  have  a  spe- 
cial interest  in  the  measure  we  sire  now 
considering.  I  have  always  regarded  the 
education  of  illiterate  and  underedu- 
cated adults  as  a  continuing  responsibil- 
ity of  government.  How  else  can  we  hope 
to  have  what  President  Kennedy  called 
"an  Improved  citizenry" — In  a  society 
where  equal  opportunity  is  said  to  be 
within  the  grasp  of  all  men  and  women. 

While  the  immediate  result  of  an  adult 
education  program  may  be  the  improve- 
ment of  the  economic  status  of  millions 
of  \mdereducated  Americans,  a  goal 
which  alone  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts 
t"  achieve,  there  are  other  important 
benefits  which  are  inherent  In  such  a 
program.  One  of  these  Is  the  selfconfl- 
dence  education  brings  to  Its  adult  par- 
ticipants. With  increased  self-confidence 
comes  greater  utilization  of  the  abilities 
of  the  participating  adult  smd  more  ef- 
fective citizenship.  Another  benefit  is  the 
personal  satisfaction  that  is  derived  from 
a  greater  fticillty  to  speak,  read,  and 
write  English,  something  that  does  not 
lend  itself  easily  to  measurement  with 
an  economic  yardstick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Adult  Education  Act 


of  1966  has  only  begun  to  meet  a  vital 
need.  Our  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reports  that  all  over  the  country, 
the  list  of  people  who  want  and  need 
adult  basic  education  classes  continues 
to  grow,  but  the  list  far  outnumbers  the 
classroom  space  and  the  teachers  which 
available  funds  can  provide.  HH.  11276 
is  designed  to  meet  this  urgent  need  by 
authorizing  appropriations  which  would 
carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  2  additional  years.  Truly,  in  the 
words  of  our  late  President,  "the  educa- 
tion of  OMX  i>eople  Is  a  tuUional  invest- 
ment." 

Mr.  Speaker,  adult  education  in  Amer- 
ica has  earned  our  continuing  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  Hil.  11276.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Sp)eaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EMdenUy 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
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Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  Roybai 

roll.  Rumsfeld 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there  Ry^n* 

were — yeas  352,  nays  0,  not  voting  80,  as  st  Germain 
follows: 


Abemethy 

Adams 

Addabtx) 

Albert 

Anderson,  111. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Etek. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis,  a%. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dawson 
de  la  Q^nrzA 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinaki 
Devlne 
DtngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Ala 


[Roll  No.  4211 

TEAS — 352 

Pallon 

Parbeteln 

Fascell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Gallflanakls 
Gardner 
Garmatz 
Gathlngs 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Goodell 
Ooodllng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Garney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho    Natcher 
Hansen,  Wash.   Nedzl 


Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McPall 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacQregor 
Machen 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MesklU 
Michel 
Miller,  Calif. 
MlUer,  Ohio 
MlUs 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
MlnshaU 
Mlze 

Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 


Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 


Nix 

O-Hara,  ni. 
O'Hara,  Mich. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 
O'Neal,  Ga. 
Ottlnger 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Passman 
Helstoekl  Patman 


Henderson 

Herlong 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hvingate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 


Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Poage 

Poff 

PoUock 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 


Johnson,  Calif.  Railsback 
Johnson,  Pa.       Randall 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Ktu-th 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 


Edwards,  Oallf .  Kornegay 
Edwards,  La.       Kuykendall 
EUberg  Kyi 

Erienbom        *  Kyros 
Esch  Laird 

Eshleman  LAngen 

Evans.  Colo.        Leggett 
Everett  Lennon 


Rarlck 

Rees 

Reld,  m. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

RIegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 


Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa.  Winn 

Thompson,  N.J.  Wydler 

Thomson,  Wis.  Wylle 


Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 


Tlernan 

Udall 

UUman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 


Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTING — 80 


Prellnghuysen    Roberts 

Gallagher  Ronan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Oude 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Heckler,  Mass 

Horton 


Jones,  Mo. 

King,  Calif. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukens 

Madden 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morton 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Pickle 

Plrnie 

Pool 

QuUlen 

Resnlck 


Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Saylor 

Scott 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Watson 

Watts 

Wldnall 

WUlls 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wnght 
Wyatt 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Bates 
Battln 
Belcher 
Bell 
Betts 
Boland 
Boiling 
Broomfleld 
Button 
Celler 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dent 

Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Evins,  Tenn. 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Hal- 
leck. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  1^.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr  Nichols  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  BatUn. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Scott. 

tJii.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Gude. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  B4r.  Stephens. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Boland. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Corbett. 


Mr.  King  of  California  with  Mr.  Belcher 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
SIS  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read' 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  for  2  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  13054)  relative  to  age  discrimina- 
tion in  emplosmient. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13054 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967". 

STATEMENT     OF     FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSC 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  older  workers  And  themselves  dis- 
advantaged in  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  from  Jobs; 

(2)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  re- 
gardless of  potential  for  Job  performance  has 
become  a  common  practice,  and  certain 
otherwise  desirable  practices  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  older  persons; 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially long-term  unemployment  with  result- 
ant deterioration  of  skill,  morale,  and  em- 
ployer acceptability  Is,  relative  to  the  younger 
ages,  high  among  older  workers;  their  num- 
bers are  great  and  growing:  and  their  em- 
ployment problems  grave; 

(4)  the  existence  in  industries  affecting 
commerce,  of  arbitrary  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  age,  burdens  com- 
merce and  the  free  flow  of  gooids  In  commerce. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  ability  rather  than  age;  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment: to  help  employers  and  workers 
And  ways  of  meeting  problems  Rising  from 
the  Impact  of  age  on  employment. 

EDUCATION      AND      RESEAKCK      PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
undertake  studies  and  provide  information  to 
labor  unions,  management,  and  the  general 
public  concerning  the  needs  and  abilities  of 
older  workers,  and  their  potentials  for  con- 
tinued employment  and  contribution  to  th« 
economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  can? 
on  a  continuing  program  of  education  and 
Information,  under  which  he  may,  among 
other  measures — 

(1)  undertake  research,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  older  persons,  and  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  utilizing  their 
skills; 

(2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  var- 
ious media  of  communication,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  the  flndlngs  of  studies  and 
other  materials  for  the  promotion  of  em- 
ployment: 

(3)  foster  through  the  public  employment 
service  system  and  through  cooperative  effort 
the  development  of  facllltlea  of  public  and 
private  agencies  for  expanding  the  oppor- 
tunities and  potentials  of  older  persons; 
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(4)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  conunu- 
BltT  Informational  and  educational  programs. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
elective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
ncommend  to  the  Congress  any  measures 
lie  may  deem  desirable  to  change  the  lower 
or  upper  age  limits  set  forth  in  section  12. 
PROHiBrnoN  or  age  discrimination 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an 
employer  (1)  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to 
discharge  any  individual  or  otherwise  dis- 
criminate against  any  Individual  with  respect 
to  bis  compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or 
privileges  of  employment,  because  of  such 
individual's  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees in  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  Individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
iffect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
Kch  individual's  age;  or 

(3)  to  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee in  order  to  comply  with  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  fail  or  refuse  to  refer  for 
employment,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
igiinst,  any  Individual  because  of  such  Indl- 
Tidual's  age,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  Individual  on  the  basis  of 
luch  individual's  age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  orga- 
nization— 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against 
any  Individual  because  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to 
refer  for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any 
way  which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  de- 
prive any  Individual  of  emplojmient  oppor- 
tunities or  would  limit  such  employment 
opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
Ms  status  as  an  employee  or  as  an  applicant 
for  employment,  because  of  such  individual's 
•ge: 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Indlvldu- 
sl  in  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
orsppUcants  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or  ap- 
plicant for  membership,  because  such  indi- 
vidual, member  or  applicant  for  membership, 
has  opposed  any  practice  made  unlawful  by 
this  section,  or  because  such  Individual,  mem- 
ber or  applicant  for  membership  has  made  a 
charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  participated  In 
any  manner  in  an  investigation,  proceeding, 
or  litigation  under  this  Act. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency  to 
print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
published,  any  notice  or  advertisement  re- 
lating to  employment  by  such  an  employer 
or  membership  in  or  any  classification  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  a  labor  or- 
Kuilzatlon,  or  relating  to  any  classification  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  an  employ- 
ment agency.  Indicating  any  preference,  11m- 
ItaUon,  specification,  or  discrimination,  based 
on  age. 

(f )  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
er, employment  agency,  or  labor  organiza- 
tion— 

(1)  to  take  any  action  otherwise  prohibited 
onder  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (e)  of 
this  section  where  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occupa- 
tional qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  particular  busl- 
hess,  or  where  the  differentiation  Is  based  on 
'wsonable  factors  other  than  age; 

(2)  to  observe  the  terms  of  a  bona  flde 
•eniority  system  or  any  bona  fide  employee 
benefit  plan  such  as  a  retirement,  pension, 
« insurance  plan,  which  Is  not  a  subterfuge 
to  evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that 
»o  such  employee  benefit  plan  shall  ezcuM 
tbe  failure  to  hire  any  Individual;  or 


(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
Individual  for  good  cause. 

STITDT    BT    SECRXTART    OF    LABOR 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed 
to  undertake  an  appropriate  study  of  insti- 
tutional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise 
to  Involuntary  retirement,  and  report  his 
findings  and  any  appropriate  legislative  rec- 
ommendations to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  pow- 
er— 

(a)  to  make  delegations,  to  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  fee  for  service  basis,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act: 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  technical  assistance  to  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  emplojrment 
agencies  to  aid  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

RECORDKEEPING,     INVESTIGATION,     AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  investigations  and  require  the 
keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  powers  and  procedures  pro- 
vided in  sections  9  and  11  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  tJ.S.C. 
209  and  211). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  the  powers,  reme- 
dies, and  procedures  provided  In  sections 
11(b),  16  (except  for  subsection  (a)  thereof), 
and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  211  (b) ,  216.  217) , 
and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any  act 
prohibited  under  section  4  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act  under  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  215).  Amounts 
owing  to  a  person  as  a  result  of  a  violation 
of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unpaid 
minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compen- 
sation for  purposes  of  sections  16  and  17  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended  (29  U.S.C.  216.  217) :  Provided,  That 
liquidated  damages  shall  be  payable  only  In 
cases  of  willful  violations  of  this  Act.  In  any 
action  brought  to  enforce  this  Act  the  court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant  such  legal  or 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  appropriate  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Including 
vrithout    limitation    Judgments    compelling 

•employment,  reinstatement  or  promotion,  or 
enforcing  the  liability  for  amounts  deemed 
to  be  unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid 
overtime  compensation  under  this  section. 
Before  Instituting  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  attempt  to  eliminate 
the  discriminatory  practice  or  practices  al- 
leged, and  to  effect  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  throtigh 
Informal  methods  of  conciliation,  conference, 
and  persuasion. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as  wlU 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  the  right  of  any  person  to  bring  such 
action  shall  terminate  upon  £he  commence- 
ment of  an  action  by  the  Secretary  to  en- 
force the  right  of  such  employee  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced  by 
any  person  under  this  section  until  the 
person  has  given  the  Secretary  not  less  than 
sixty  days'  notice  of  an  Intent  to  file  such 
action.  Upon  receiving  such  notice,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promptly  seek  to  eliminate  any 
alleged  unlawful  practice  by  Informal  meth- 
ods of  oonclllation,  conference,  and  penua- 
Bion. 

(e)(1)  Any  suit  brought  to  enforce  any 
eauae  of  action  granted  by  this  Act  shall 


be  forever  barred  unless  commenced  within 
two  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
except  that  a  cause  of  action  arising  out  of  a 
willful  violation  may  be  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 
(2)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
Act,  no  employer,  labor  organization,  or  em- 
ployment agency  shall  be  subject  to  any  lia- 
bility based  on  any  act  or  omission  If  such 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  emplojrment 
agency  pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or 
omission  complained  of  was  In  good  faith  in 
conformity  with  and  in  reUance  on  any  writ- 
ten administrative  regulation,  order,  ruling, 
approval,  or  interpretation  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  any  administrative  practice  or 
enforcement  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  employers,  labor 
orgaiUzations,  or  employment  agencies  to 
which  such  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
employment  agency  belonged.  Such  a  de- 
fense, if  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the  ac- 
tion or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  act  or  omission,  such  administra- 
tive regulation,  order,  ruling,  approval.  Inter- 
pretation, practice,  or  enforcement  policy  Is 
modified  or  rescinded  or  Is  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  Invalid  or  of  no  legal 
effect. 

NOTICES  TO  be  POSTED 

Sec.  8.  Every  employer,  employment 
agency,  and  labor  organization  shall  post  and 
keep  posted  to  conspicuous  places  upon  Its 
premises  a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  setting  forth  Information  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

RtTLES  AND  REGTH^TIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  may  establish  such  rea- 
sonable exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may  find  nec- 
essary  and   proper   In   the   public   intarast. 

CRIMINAI.  PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose. Impede,  Intimidate  or  interfere  with  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary while  he  Is  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both:  Provided,,  however,  That  no  person 
shall  be  Imprisoned  under  this  section  except 
when  there  has  been  a  prior  conviction  here- 
tinder. 

DEFlNTnoNS 

Sec.  11.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
^a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  labor 
organizations,  corporations,  business  trusts, 
legal  representatives,  or  any  organized  groups 
of  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty- five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  prior  to  June 
30,  1968,  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  employers. 
The  term  also  means  any  agent  of  such  a  per- 
son, but  such  term  does  not  Include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  meani. 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  Includes  an  agent  of 
such  a  person;  but  shall  not  Include  an 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 
except  that  such  term  shall  Include  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
system  of  State  and  local  employment  serv- 
ices receiving  Federal  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
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a  labor  organization  en^raged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  Includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  associa- 
tion, or  plan  so  engaged  In  which  employees 
participate  and  which  exists  for  the  purpose. 
In  whole  or  In  part,  of  dealing  with  em- 
ployers concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes, 
wages,  rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  employment,  and  any  confer- 
ence, general  committee.  Joint  or  system 
board,  or  joint  council  so  engaged  which  Is 
subordinate  to  a  national  or  International 
labor  organization. 

(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  (1)  It  maintains  or  operates  a  hir- 
ing hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  em- 
ployees for  an  employer  or  procures  for 
employees  opportunities  to  work  for  an  em- 
ployer, or  (2)  the  number  of  Ita  members 
(or,  where  It  Is  a  labor  organization  com- 
posed of  other  labor  organizations  or  their 
representatives.  If  the  aggregate  number  of 
the  members  of  such  other  labor  organiza- 
tion) Is  fifty  or  more  prior  to  Jiily  1,  1968, 
or  twenty-flve  or  more  on  or  alter  July  1, 
1968,  and  such  labor  organization — 

(1)  Is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national  or 
international  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  In  an  Industry 
affecting  commerce;  or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  is  representing 
or  actively  seeking  to  represent  employees 
of  employers  within  the  meaning  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organi- 
zation representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  subor- 
dinate body  through  which  such  employees 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  subor- 
dinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organi- 
zation engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  In- 
dividual employed  by  any  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
CJolumbla,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States;  or  between  points  In  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  In- 
dustry In  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
In  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

LlMrrATION 

Sec.  12.  The  prohibitions  In  this  Act  shall 
be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  at  least 
forty  years  of  age  but  less  than  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

AtnrUAL  RZPOBT 

Sxc.  13.  Tb«  Secretary  ahaXl  submit  annu- 
ally In  January  a  report  to  the  Congress  cov- 


ering his  activities  for  the  preceding  year  and 
including  such  Information,  data,  and  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  In  con- 
nection with  the  matters  covered  by  this  Act 
as  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report  shall 
contain  an  evaluation  and  appraisal  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  effect  of  the  minimum  and 
maximum  ages  established  by  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  making  such  evaluation  and  ap- 
praisal, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consid- 
eration any  changes  which  may  have  oc- 
curred In  the  general  age  level  of  the  pop- 
ulation, the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  workers 
not  covered  by  its  provisions,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 

FEDERAL-STATT  RKLATIONSRIF 

Skc.  14.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
performing  like  functions  with  regard  to  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  on  ac- 
count of  age  except  that  upon  commence- 
ment of  action  under  this  Act  such  action 
shall  supersede  any  State  action. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
practice  occurring  in  a  State  which  has  a 
law  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  State  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  discriminatory  practice,  no 
suit  may  be  brought  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
proceedings  have  been  commenced  under  the 
State  law,  unless  such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated:  Provided,  That  such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State 
law.  If  any  requirement  for  the  conmience- 
ment  of  such  proceedings  is  imposed  by  a 
State  authority  other  than  a  requirement 
of  the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  state- 
ment Of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceed- 
ing Is  based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  commenced  for  the  piuposes  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  such  statement 
Is  sent  by  registered  mall  to  the  appropriate 
State  authority. 


EfTBCnVE  DATS 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment, 
except  (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
extend  the  delay  in  effective  date  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  up  to  an  additional  ninety 
days  thereafter  if  he  finds  that  such  time 
is  necessary  in  permitting  adjustments  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  and  (b)  that  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  and 
regtilations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

APPBOPalATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  13054,  a  bill  to  bar 
arbitrary  discrimination  In  emplosmient 
based  on  age,  In  fact  is  more  than  a  bill 
to  bar  age  discrimination.  It  Is  a  bill  to 
promote  employment  of  middle  aged  and 
older  persons  bttsed  on  their  ability.  We 
do  not  undertake  to  tackle  the  whole 
problem  of  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment In  this  bill,  but  we  feel  that  we 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  situation,  that 
is,    attacking    discriminatory    practices 


between  ages  40  and  65  where  dlscrlaii. 
nation  Is  most  prevalent.  In  this  bill  we 
require  a  clear  and  unequivocal  state- 
ment of  public  policy  supported  by  an 
extensive  research  and  educational 
effort  and  backed  up  by  civil  enforce- 
ment  procedures. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  sur- 
veys, studies,  reports  and  conferences 
at  the  Federal  level  that  were  concerned 
with  the  problem.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Its  affll- 
lated  State  employment  agencies  pro- 
vided special  services  for  older  Job  seek- 
ers and  that,  through  Executive  order 
Federal  contractors  and  subcontracton 
are  prohibited  from  practicing  age  dis- 
crimination in  hiring  workers.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  Federal  law  that  deals 
with  this  critical  Issue  directly,  compre- 
hensively, and  adequately.  As  a  result 
there  Is  a  very  large  segment  of  our 
employable  population  being  sub- 
jected to  arbitrary  age  prerequisites 
which  automatically  preclude  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Enactment  of  HE. 
13054  would  be  a  significant  first  st^ 
by  the  Federal  Government  toward 
alleviating  the  uimecessary  squander- 
ing of  the  Nation's  manpower  resources 
and  the  debilitating  effects  of  dmmlc 
unemployment. 

A  person  at  age  40  or  45  already  Is 
considered  an  older  worker  for  employ- 
ment purposes,  and  he  often  finds  that 
his  age  Is  a  great  handicap  In  finding  a 
job.  In  my  own  district  in  Kentucky, 
thousands  of  former  coal  miners  have 
been  plagued  with  this  problem  for  many 
years.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  men 
are  educable,  retrainable,  and  desirous 
of  gainful  employment,  they  have  been 
denied  employment  opportunities  merely 
because  they  have  reached  or  passed  age 
40.  Although  surveys  and  studies  have 
shown  that  the  employed  older  worker 
Is  highly  regarded  for  his  reliability,  pro- 
ductivity, and  attendance,  a  prejudice 
still  persists  when  it  comes  to  hiring  an 
older  worker.  It  is  this  long-standln* 
misconception  about  the  employablllty 
of  older  workers  and  certain  economic 
factors  which  we  seek  to  clarify  and 
amend  through  the  enactment  of  EK 
13054. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
conducted  6  days  of  hearings  on  the  leg- 
islation. Based  on  these  hearings  and 
previous  investigations  by  our  labor  sub- 
commltees,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  approved  and  reported  Hii. 
13054,  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1967.  H.R.  13054  deals 
with  the  barriers  to  employment  of  work- 
ers between  40  and  65  years  of  age. 

The  bill  makes  it  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer to  refuse  to  hire  such  a  perswi 
because  of  his  age  or  to  discharge  him 
or  to  discriminate  against  him  in  the 
matter  of  wages  or  other  working  condi- 
tions because  of  his  age.  It  also  makes 
It  illegal  for  an  emplojmient  agency  or  a 
labor  imlon  to  fall  to  refer  a  person  to 
employment  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against  him  because  of  his  age.  EzcQ>- 
tlons  are  provided  in  order  not  to  disrupt 
employee  benefit  programs,  seniority  Sf»- 
tems,  and  the  like.  The  employee  as  wdl 
as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring  vio- 
lators to  court  but  the  Secretary  of  Labor 


giHt  first  attempt  to  procure  voluntary 
compliance  before  either  he  or  the  em- 
ployee files  civil  action.  And  moet  Im- 
portantly, the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is 
(jUtcted  to  carry  on  educational  and  re- 
sarcb  programs  to  help  eliminate  age 
discriminatory  emplojrment  practices. 

Almost  half  of  the  States  have  age  dis- 
crimination legislation.  One  clear  effect 
o(  such  legislation  has  been  the  elimina- 
tion of  age  specifications  in  the  job  open- 
ings advertised  in  the  newspapers,  thus 
giving  older  persons  a  chance  to  be  inter- 
Tlewed  smd  to  be  judged  on  ability  and 
other  qualifications  rather  than  arbi- 
trarily being  denied  tills  opportunity  be- 
cause of  age.  I  think  it  is  vital  that  the 
weight  of  the  Federal  Government  be 
placed  behind  the  policy  of  hiring  on  the 
basis  of  ability  instead  of  age. 

Now,  what  do  the  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  find  when  they  look  for 
employment?  I  have  a  few  statistics  here 
that  I  think  will  be  revealing.  They  find 
that  the  setting  of  the  specific  age  limita- 
tion beyond  which  an  employer  will  not 
consider  a  worker  for  a  vacant  Job  re- 
gardless of  ability  has  become  a  common 
practice.  That  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate  here.  In  the  States  that  do  not 
prohibit  such  practices,  over  half  of  all 
employers  are  presently  applying  such 
limitations  using  maximum  age  limits 
typicaUy  set  at  45  to  55  years  of  age. 

In  other  words,  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  job  openings  which  develop 
In  the  private  economy  each  year  are 
closed  to  applicants  over  the  age  of  55 
years.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BHT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentuckv  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one-quarter  of  these  Jobs 
are  closed  to  applicants  over  45  years  of 
age  and  even  a  greater  percent  are  closed 
to  applicants  over  the  age  of  55  years. 

The  same  report  shows — that  is.  the 
report  that  has  been  made  of  the  matter 
by  the  Emplos^nent  Service  of  the  UJS. 
Department  of  Labor — that  in  70  percent 
of  the  establishments  surveyed  by  the 
Employment  Service,  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  newly  hired  are  workers  over  the 
age  of  45,  and  that  one-half  of  all  our 
workers  in  this  age  group  constitute  any- 
where from  25  to  30  percent  of  the  im- 
onployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  expend  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  annually  In  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  workmen's  compen- 
sation upon  this  age  group,  a  group  which 
comprises  27  percent  of  all  the  imem- 
Ployed  and  40  percent  of  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
»6aln  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  l  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Kentucky 
fMr.  Perkins],  the  chairman  of  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
yield  to  me  at  this  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
HawaU. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 


designed  to  direct  specific  attention  to  a 
very  flagrant  violation  of  the  general 
principles  of  equity  In  employment  rela- 
tions and  I  have  specific  reference  to  the 
stewardesses  who  work  on  our  airlines. 
However,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
bill  has  been  called  up  for  consideration 
imder  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  offer  such  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  would  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  legislative 
history  with  reference  to  this  particular 
amendment  which  I  had  proposed  to 
offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  first  question  Is, 
Would  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  agree  that  section  3(b)  of  this 
bill,  directing  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
forward  to  the  Congress  recommenda- 
tions on  adjustment  in  the  age  limits  of 
the  bill,  is  directed  primarily  toward  the 
question  of  arbitrary  age  discrimination 
against  airline  stewardesses? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute  in  order  to 
answer  the  question  which  has  been  pro- 
poimded  to  me  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

The  Congress  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  CMr.  Dent], 
did  an  outstanding  job  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  fioor.  In  the  full  com- 
mittee that  question  was  discussed  at 
length  and  it  was  decided  that  we  could 
not  take  care  of  all  age  discrimination 
problems  in  this  particular  piece  of  leg- 
islation and  be  able  to  move  forward  with 
legislation  in  this  field  In  this  session. 
However,  it  was  my  understanding,  based 
upon  discussion  in  the  full  committee, 
that  the  Secretary  is  given  the  author- 
ity here  to  make  recommendations  to 
Congress  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  age  and  the  committee  had  in  mind 
the  airline  stewardesses. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man wUl  shield  further,  the  second  ques- 
tion Is  as  follows: 

Is  it  true  that  there  was  vlrtutdly  no 
defense  In  the  committee  of  the  existing 
practices  of  some  air  carriers,  and  that, 
as  the  report  implies,  only  the  need  to 
secure  Immediate  Eu;tion  against  the 
broader  spectrum  of  age  discrimination 
precluded  the  committee  from  develop- 
ing language  to  combat  such  discrimina- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  As  a  result  of  the  de- 
termined effort  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii  and  others  on  the  committee.  I 
believe  the  question  she  has  proposed 
should  be  answered  In  the  a£Brmative. 

Mrs.  MINK.  The  final  question  that  I 
would  present  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Is. 
Do  you  agree  with  me  that  a  majority  of 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  fully  expect  the 
Secretary  to  make  his  recommendations 
under  section  3(b)  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible and  that  It  is  by  no  means  the  intent 
of  this  bill  to  legitimize  age  discrimina- 
tion even  at  the  youthful  age  of  30  or 
32? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  reality,  I  believe 
that  the  gentlewoman's  final  question 


Is  two  questions,  both  of  which  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tieman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  StzigerI. 

Mr.  STEZGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  signifi- 
cant legislation,  and  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent],  for  their  leadership  in 
this  field. 

As  Charles  Rowan,  of  Mequon.  Wis., 
chairman  of  the  Jobs  After  40  Commit- 
tee of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  said 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee: 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  average  American  has  In- 
creased 20  years.  Yet  the  hiring  poUcles  of 
many  employers  are  rooted  In  past  prejudices 
and  practices.  How  Irrational  is  a  society 
which  with  one  hand  does  everything  pos- 
sible to  extend  the  life  span  of  man  but  with 
the  other  hand  throws  him  on  the  Industrial 
Bcrapheap  as  unusable  because  of  his  chrono- 
logical age  I  Man's  true  age  Ues  In  the  Ufa 
span  ahead  of  him,  not  the  span  behind  him. 

There  is  a  growing  group  of  long  time  un- 
employed developing  among  these  older 
workers.  As  the  unemployment  period  length- 
ens, the  worker's  self  confidence  weakens. 
The  man  becomes  depressed  and  bitter,  even- 
tually he  may  stop  applying  for  work,  despite 
his  great  need  for  means  of  support  for  him- 
self and  his  family.  It  is  for  these  disadvan- 
taged, down-hearted,  discouraged,  sometimes 
desperate  and  always  discriminated  against 
older  workers  that  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Ecigles  appears  before  you  today. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  unfair  dis- 
crimination In  the  hiring  of  employees. 
Seventy  years  ago  there  could  be  foTind  In 
New  York  and  Boston  newspapers  help 
wanted  ads.  stating,  "Irish  need  not  apply" 
or  "Protestants  only." 

The  term,  "OentUes  only,"  frequently  ap- 
peared. All  of  these,  thank  the  Lord,  have  dis- 
appeared. More  recently  ads  have  stated 
"Whites  only,"  and  something  has  been  done 
about  that.  Then  there  were  employers  who 
refused  to  hire  men  who  belonged  to  labor 
luilons.  and  something  has  been  done  about 
that.  But  the  cruel,  senselees  discrimination 
against  older  people  In  employment  goes  on 
unchecked. 

A  dozen  years  ago  The  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles  started  Its  "Jobs  After  40"  program 
for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment.  It  presented  to 
Congress  petitions  signed  by  over  a  mUllon 
people,  asking  that  Congress  pass  a  law  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  In  employment 
against  persons  who  happen  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  65.  Unfortunately  the  bill 
died  In  conunlttee,  but  it  Is  heartening  to 
note  that  many  of  our  friends  who  helped  us 
back  In  that  day  are  supporting  the  "Jobs 
After  40"  bUIs  of  today. 

Having  been  blocked  In  Congress  In  our  at- 
tempts to  get  a  federal  law  passed,  the  Eagles 
concentrated  on  the  states,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  report  that  anti-age  discrimination  laws 
have  now  been  enacted  In  2S  states.  The  latest 
Is  the  State  of  nUnols.  It  was  during  ova  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Kansas  City  that  the 
dlstingiilshed  Governor  of  Illinois,  Otto  Koer- 
ner,  a  member  of  the  Eagles,  delighted  the 
delegates  assembled  there  by  signing  the  Illi- 
nois "Jobs  After  40"  bm  Into  law. 

Tlie  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  has  been 
In  the  forefront  In  this  fight  to  eUmlnate 
employment  barriers  due  to  age. 

I  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Eagles  Lodge  in  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.. 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 
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Fraterkal  Ordeb  of  EUoles, 

Fond  ou  Lac  Aerie  No.  270, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  November  23. 1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger, 
House  of  RepTesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Steiger  :  We,  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  re- 
siding In  the  City  of  Fond  du  Lac  and  sur- 
rounding areas  have  been  Informed  the  bill 
"Jobs  After  40",  Is  now  being  acted  on  by 
different  committees  In  Congress. 

Our  organization  has  748  members  and 
this  subject  has  been  discussed  at  numerous 
meetings  and  we  would  appreciate  every- 
thing you  can  do  to  favor  the  passing  of  this 
bUl. 

Yours  truly, 

Darrell  E.  Marquardt. 

President. 
Norman  F.  I,kary, 

Secretary. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  similar 
law  in  1959,  and  Mr.  Rowan  in  his  testi- 
mony described  the  experience  in  Wis- 
consin imder  this  law : 

We  passed  this  type  of  law  in  Wisconsin  in 
1959.  The  National  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion took  the  lead  In  acquainting  its  members 
with  the  requirements  of  the  new  law  and 
urging  its  members  to  comply  with  It.  The 
large  dally  newspapers  quickly  did  their  part 
by  Instructing  their  ad  takers  not  to  accept 
help  wanted  ads  '  which  specified  an  age 
limitation.  The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Com- 
mission sent  out  several  letters  and 
pamphlets  to  all  employers,  employment 
agencies  and  labor  unions,  advising  them  of 
what  the  law  prohibits  and  what  It  permits. 

Compliance  has  been  very  satisfactory  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  personnel  en- 
forcing It.  Almost  all  cases  have  been  settled 
by  conciliation,  that  is.  by  voluntary  com- 
pliance by  the  employer.  In  the  case  of  some 
complaints  the  employer  has  been  exonerated. 

Virginia  Huebner,  Director  of  the  Equal 
Opportunities  Division  of  the  Industrial 
Commission,  informs  me  that  only  seven 
complaints  involving  age  discrimination 
have  been  received  during  the  past  year.  One 
involved  a  61  year  old  custodial  worker  who 
had  been  discriminated  against  because  of 
age  in  denying  him  permanent  status  and 
the  privileges  which  accompany  it.  After 
conciliation,  he  was  granted  permanent 
status  and  reimbursed  for  his  financial  loss 
(full  wages,  vacation  pay,  etc.) . 

Another  Involved  a  woman  who  wished 
to  hire  a  "young"  employee.  When  the  ad 
takers  for  the  newspapers  refused  to  take  her 
ad,  she  went  to  an  employment  agency  which 
refused  to  service  her  and  reported  the  mat- 
ter to  the  Industrial  Commission. 

A  third  Involved  a  51  year  old  domestic 
science  teacher  in  a  small  up-state  high 
school.  The  school  board  refused  to  renew 
her  contract  and  Instead  signed  a  contract 
with  a  young  girl  who  had  Just  graduated 
from  college,  apparently  because  they  wanted 
a  prettier,  more  glamorous  domestic  science 
teacher.  The  industrial  Commission  thought 
since  when  is  a  51  year  old  womsin  too  old 
to  teach  kids  how  to  cook  and  bluntly 
ordered  the  school  board  to  renew  the  teach- 
er's contract  and  figure  out  for  itself  what 
to  do  with  two  domestic  science  teachers. 

The  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commission  is 
presently  focusing  attention  on  the  age  re- 
quirements which  have  for  so  long  been 
prevailing  In  the  field  of  training  to  deter- 
mine what  changes  may  practically  be 
effected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  needs  of  those  over  40 
are  critical  In  our  society.  This  bill  will, 
in  my  Judgment,  do  much  to  Insure  that 
all  our  citizens  have  an  opportunity, 
commensurate  with  their  abilities,  for 
productive  employment. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13054, 
an  act  to  prevent  age  discrimination  in 
employment  and  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  for 
adopting  this  measure. 

Many  years  ago,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  to  protect  persons 
over  40  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  admin- 
istration the  situation  which  had  devel- 
oped and  was  threatening  the  security  of 
millions  of  workers.  Although  H.R.  13054 
is  not  as  strong  as  the  bills  I  have  in- 
troduced in  the  past,  nor  as  strong  as 
I  would  like,  it  is  a  beginning  and  a  step 
tov.ard  solving  a  problem  which  increases 
each  year. 

The  middle-aged  worker  in  the  United 
States  is  chronologically  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  beginner  and  the  retiree.  And, 
although  we  rarely  realize  it,  he  is  feeling 
the  pressure  of  both  groups  in  his  effort 
to  maintain  his  place  in  the  labor  force. 
The  young  are  crowding  in  from  behind 
and  the  trend  to  rigid  retirement  stand- 
ards is  mandatorily  limiting  his  work 
span  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  can  look 
forward  to  longer  and  healthier  later 
years  than  his  grandfather  or  his  father. 

The  problem  usually  does  not  arise 
imless  the  older  worker  suddenly  finds 
himself  without  a  job.  It  is  one  of  the 
cruel  paradoxes  of  our  time  that  older 
workers  holding  jobs  are  considered  in- 
valuable because  of  their  experience  and 
stability.  But  let  that  same  worker  be- 
come unemployed  and  he  is  considered 
"too  old"  to  be  hired.  Once  unemployed, 
the  older  worker  can  look  forward  to 
longer  stretches  between  jobs  than  a 
young  worker  in  the  same  position. 

Age  discrimination  is  not  the  same  as 
the  insidious  discrimination  based  on 
race  or  creed  prejudices  and  bigotry. 
These  discriminations  result  in  nonem- 
ployment  because  of  feelings  about  a  per- 
son entirely  unrelated  to  his  ability  to 
do  a  job.  This  is  hardly  a  problem  for  the 
older  jobseeker.  Discrimination  arises  for 
him  because  of  assumptions  that  are 
made  about  the  effects  of  age  on  per- 
formance. As  a  general  rule,  ability  is 
ageless.  A  young  man  with  ability  does 
not  lose  it  with  age,  unless  his  capabili- 
ties are  dependent  upon  his  physical 
characteristics  or  the  speed  of  his  reac- 
tions. In  most  Instances  a  worker's  skills 
are  honed  and  sharpened  by  experience. 
Studies  have  shown  that  the  older  worker 
brings  qualities  to  a  job  that  tend  to 
make  him  a  very  desirable  employee.  He 
is  dependable,  has  a  lower  rate  of  absen- 
teeism than  young  coworkers,  he  has  a 
high  rate  of  job  stability,  and  his  rate  of 
work  injuries  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
yoimger  worker. 

In  the  last  several  years,  significant 
legislation  to  bar  employment  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  and  sex  has  been  enacted.  It  is 
only  just  that  we  do  the  same  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

The  Federal  Government  sets  a  good 
example  by  its  policy  banning  age  dis- 
crimination and  backs  up  its  stated 
policy  to  protect  the  older  worker  against 
unfair  elimination  from  job  searches 
through  the  efforts  of  the  UJS.  Employ- 
ment Service.  This  coimtry  now  needs  to 
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have  its  private  industries  and  bual. 
nesses  follow  the  Federal  example  In 
their  attitude  toward  the  older  worker 
The  advantages  are  manifold.  Not  only 
would  business  and  industry  gain  skills 
wisdom,  and  experience  accumulated 
during  long  working  years,  but  they 
would  be  doing  the  workers  themselves 
a  service  by  showing  that  they  have  not 
outlived  their  productivity  when  they  are 
merely  on  the  threshold  of  middle  age. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "life  begins  at 
40."  It  can  be  just  as  true  that  new  work 
can  begin  at  40  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
give  H  R.  13054  their  full  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13054,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
I  introduced  similar  legislation  which 
would  remove  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment and  promote  the  employment 
of  older  workers  based  on  their  ability. 

The  legislation  now  before  us  Is  de- 
signed to  aid  Americans  at  least  40  yean 
of  age  but  less  than  65,  who  are  employ- 
able but  not  employed.  Most  of  them  are 
skilled,  experienced,  competent,  and  to 
good  health,  but  because  they  are  also 
over  40,  they  cannot  find  a  suitable  job- 
in  many  cases,  any  job. 

Title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act 
outlaws  discrimination  in  employment 
practices  on  the  basis  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin.  However,  it 
does  not  encompass  the  important  area 
of  age,  and  it  Is  vital  that  Federal  legis- 
lation now  be  enacted  to  correct  the 
widespread  discriminatory  employment 
practices  found  in  this  area.  Twenty- 
four  States,  including  my  own  State  of 
Hawaii,  have  already  passed  legislation 
making  it  unlawful  to  discriminate 
merely  on  the  basis  of  age,  but  most  of 
these  laws  are  Inadequate  to  bring  about 
effective  compliance. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  showed  that  in  1964  there  were 
millions  of  older  workers  who  were  In- 
voluntarily imemployed  at  one  time  or 
another.  Aside  from  the  dispiriting  effect 
caused  by  long  periods  of  unemployment, 
older  workers  who  are  unemployed  gen- 
erally face  problems  which  are  very  se- 
rious. Their  family  expenses  are  greatest 
at  this  time.  Their  children  need  more 
clothes  and  incur  substantial  school  ex- 
penses, especially  if  they  are  going  to 
college. 

Employers  generally  advance  several 
reasons  to  justify  their  practice  of  not 
hiring  older  workers.  One  of  these  is  the 
insupportable  assumption  that  most  of 
the  workers  over  40  have  health  prob- 
lems which  would  detrimentally  affect 
their  efficiency  and  work  attendance. 
Studies  have  shown,  however,  that  the 
job  performance  of  the  older  worker  at 
many  tasks  does  not  decrease  signifi- 
cantly with  age.  Even  after  55,  the  older 
worker  Is  usually  able  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  set  by  his  yoiuiger  coworkers. 
These  studies  also  reflect  an  absence  of 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  work 
attendance  between  the  age  groups. 

The  additional  expense  of  short-term 
pension  plans  for  older  workers  Is  ad- 
vanced as  another  reason  by  some  em- 
ployers who  fail  to  hire  them.  However, 
-Other  companies  have  found  that  an7 
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additional  pension  cost  is  more  than  off- 
set by  the  skill  and  experience  the  older 
worker  brings  to  the  job.  The  cost  of 
training  an  older  worker  is  less,  and  any 
savings  effected  could  be  used  to  meet 
the  extra  pension  cost. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  although  age 
discrimination  in  employment  laws  are 
found  in  about  one-half  of  our  States, 
such  laws  generally  are  not  considered  to 
be  very  effective.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  notable  exceptions.  Whatever  other 
reasons  may  be  attributed  to  this  lack 
of  success,  the  principal  reason  seems  to 
be  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  these 
laws  throughout  the  country.  Several 
members  of  our  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  in  their  supplemental  views 
deplored  the  lack  of  provisions  banning 
age  discrimination  by  many  airlines 
against  stewardesses.  Because  of  the  40 
to  65  age  limitation,  the  bill  would  not 
cover  this  situation.  However,  the  air- 
lines constitute  one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  need  for  uniformity  in 
this  area.  It  would  be  difficult  for  an  air- 
line with  interstate  air  routes  to  deter- 
mine what  its  hiring  policy  should  be  if 
every  State  in  which  its  aircraft  landed 
had  its  own  set  of  regulations  governing 
hiring  practices  relating  to  older  work- 
ers. A  uniform  code  is  needed  through- 
out the  coimtry  to  avoid  confusion  and  to 
produce  the  desired  nationwide  result. 

Admittedly,  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
education  to  convince  employers  that 
older  workers  are  in  every  way  as  fit  as 
younger  workers  for  most  jobs.  There  is 
also  the  consideration  that  appropriate 
assistance  must  he  given  to  older  workers 
in  their  quest  for  jobs.  They  must  be  in- 
formed of  the  places  where  they  should 
apply  for  jobs  and  how  they  should  con- 
duct themselves  in  an  employment  inter- 
view. It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
States  which  have  embarked  upon  a  suc- 
cessful program  to  eliminate  age  dis- 
crimination policies  and  to  place  older 
workers  in  jobs  formerly  barred  to  them 
that  counseling  and  job  placement  agen- 
cies have  been  the  most  valuable  part  of 
their  program. 

These  employment  aids  have  been  pro- 
vided for  in  H.R.  13054,  and  these  provi- 
sions add  an  important  dimension  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  sup- 
port for  H.R.  13054. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill. 

The  bill  is,  In  my  opinion,  an  excellent 
solution  to  a  very  widespread  problem. 
As  it  now  reads,  it  will  meet  most  of  the 
cases  of  age  discrimination  head-on,  and 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  from 
the  economy  one  of  the  last  artificial 
barriers  to  the  full  utilization  of  our 
manpower  resources. 

I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
directed  at  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  flagrant  and  least  defensible  case 
of  age  discrimination  which  has  yet  been 
demonstrated  before  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee's  two  sets  of  hearings 
on  this  problem. 

The  General  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr,  Dent], 
held  hearings  on  this  particular  bill 
earlier  this  year,   and   testimony   was 


taken  on  the  question  of  age  discrimina- 
tion against  airline  stewardesses  at  that 
time. 

In  the  previous  Congress,  the  Select 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland] 
also  held  hearings  on  employment  prob- 
lems of  the  older  worker,  and  two  full 
days  were  devoted  to  the  airline  stew- 
ardess case. 

The  facts  that  were  elicited  at  both 
of  these  hearings  were  simple  and  pose 
a  clear  case  against  this  practice.  The 
uncontested  facts  are  that  some  of  our 
commercial  airlines  have  long  insisted, 
and  continue  to  insist,  that  the  hard- 
working and  dedicated  women  who  work 
as  stewardesses  or  flight  cabin  attend- 
ants, must  be  removed  from  their  jobs 
at  an  arbitrary  age  limit — set  variously 
at  32  or  35  by  various  lines — without  any 
regard  to  their  actual  capability  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

The  air  carriers  have  asserted,  without 
further  explanation,  that  the  age  limit 
they  place  upon  their  stewardesses  con- 
stitutes a  "bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation." It  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand, Mr.  Speaker,  how  one  airline  can 
insist  that  no  stewardess  possesses  the 
occupational  qualifications  needed  to 
perform  her  duties  the  day  she  becomes 
32,  while  another  airline,  whose  steward- 
esses perform  the  same  functions,  can 
insist  that  this  onslaught  of  calendar 
senility  occurs  on  the  35th  birthday, 
while  yet  others  have  been  willing  to  drop 
the  age  limit  altogether,  and,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  top  the  list,  many  airlines  which 
employ  male  stewards  as  well  as  female 
stewardesses,  have  applied  the  age  limit 
to  the  stewardesses  while  letting  the 
stewards  carry  on  in  the  same  job  until 
a  much  later  age. 

To  cast  further  doubt  on  the  legitimacy 
of  chronological  age  as  a  "bona  fide  oc- 
cupational quEdlfication,"  I  call  the 
House's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
pilots  of  these  same  planes  can  continue 
in  their  jobs  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
60,  subject,  of  course,  to  rigorous  and  pe- 
riodic physical  examinations. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  seems 
to  me  perfectly  legitimate  to  set  very  high 
standards  of  physical  ability,  even,  if  the 
airlines  think  it  absolutely  necessary,  of 
appearance,  for  the  Job  of  stewardess. 
But  these  criteria  should  be  objective 
criteria.  They  should  not  be  reinforced  by 
the  apparent  assumption  that  a  steward- 
ess becomes  senile,  incapable  of  assisting 
passengers  and  generally  so  repulsive  as 
to  drive  customers  out  of  the  air  simply 
because  they  have  reached  the  age  of  32. 
Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  possible  that  there 
are  other  industries  in  which  there  are 
equally  arbitrary  age  limitations  di- 
re<S^  against  people  in  their  thirties  or 
even  their  twenties.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  For  the  most  part,  as  the  hearings 
during  two  Congresses  have  so  clearly 
shown,  the  specter  of  age  discrimination 
arises  to  haunt  people  when  they  turn 
4C  or  45  and  begin  to  wonder  what  they 
can  do  if  and  when  they  should  lose 
their  present  job.  The  problem  of  what 
to  do  when  a  life's  work  is  no  longer  rele- 
vant Is  a  very  cruel  one.  And  this  bill 
meets  that  problem  in  most  of  the  cases 
we  know  of.  But  special  cases  deserve 


special  remedies,  and  the  airline  stew- 
ardess is  in  a  special  case. 

Because  the  time  is  late,  and  because 
this  bill  does  meet  most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  age  discrimination,  I  offer  no 
objection  to  its  consideration  under  sus- 
pension, even  though  this  precludes  my 
offering  my  amendment. 

I  pose  no  objection  because  there  is 
a   section   in   the  bill — section   3(b)  — 
which  provides  for  a  study  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  of  adjustments  in  the 
age  limits,  and  directs  him  to  come  back 
to  the  Congress  with  his  recommenda- 
tions within  1  years  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  This  section  was  put  into  the  bill, 
Mr.   Speaker,  precisely   to  provide  for 
careful  but  expeditious  consideration  of 
the  very  question  I  have  been  discussing. 
The  practice  of  arbitrary  age  discrim- 
ination against  airline  stewardesses  is 
gradually  being  eliminated  through  the 
processes    of   collective  bargaining.  In 
order  to  move  without  delay  against  age 
discrimination  in  other  Industries,  and 
other  circumstances,  we  are,  in  effect, 
giving  the  airlines  one  additional  year 
to  end  this  practice.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  fair  on  the  basis  of 
the  colloquy  I  have  just  had  with  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania     [Mr. 
Dent]  to  emphasize  that  the  Secretary 
is  expected  to  have  his  recommendations 
ready  in  time  for  the  opening  days  of 
the  91st  Congress,  if  not  earlier,  and 
to  point  out  that  the  sponsors  of  this 
bill,  a  majority  of  whom  are  on  record 
against     the     existing     discrimination 
against  stewardesses,  do  not  mean  to 
allow  the  consideration  of  this  bill  under 
suspension  to  be  interpreted  as  implying 
any  approval  whatsoever  of  the  existing 
practices  of  arbitrary  age  discrimination 
in  the  air  transport  industry. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  all  discrimination  and  in  partic- 
ular to  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. I  therefore  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  H.R.  13054  which,  if 
enacted,  would  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  emplojonent,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation, cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967,"  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  older  workers 
based  on  their  abUity.  This  would  be 
accomplished  through  an  education  and 
information  program  to  assist  employers 
and  employees  in  meeting  emplosmient 
problems  which  are  real  and  dispelling 
those  which  are  illusory,  and  through  the 
utilization  of  Informal  and  formal  re- 
medial procedures.  The  prohibitions  in 
the  bill  would  apply  to  employers,  em- 
ployment agencies,  and  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

In  his  Older  American  message  to  the 
Congress  of  January  23,  1967,  President 
Johnson  recommended  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  February. 

The  President's  message,  in  the  section 
on  job  opportunities,  stated: 

Htmdreds  of  thousands  not  yet  old,  not 
yet  voluntarily  retired,  find  themselves  Job- 
less because  of  arbitrary  age  discrimination. 
Despite  our  present  low  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, there  has  been  a  peralstent  avenige 
of  860,000  people  age  46  and  over  who  u« 
unemployed. 
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Today,  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  unemployment  Insurance  Is 
paid  each  year  to  workers  who  are  46  or  over. 
They  comprise  27  percent  of  all  the  unem- 
ployed— and  40  percent  of  the  long-term  un- 
employed. In  1965.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
that  approximately  half  of  all  private  Job 
openings  were  barred  to  applicants  over  66; 
a  quarter  were  closed  to  applicants  over  45. 

In  economic  terms,  this  Is  a  serious — and 
senseless — loss  to  a  nation  on  the  move.  But 
the  greater  loss  Is  the  cruel  sacrifice  In 
happiness  and  well-being  which  Joblessness 
Imposes  on  these  citizens  and  their  families. 

Opportunity  must  be  opened  to  the  many 
Americans  over  45  who  are  qualified  and  will- 
ing to  work.  We  must  end  arbitrary  age  limits 
on  hiring. 

In  line  with  the  President's  recom- 
mendations and  because  of  many  Indi- 
viduals who  reside  In  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York  who  have  ex- 
perienced this  type  of  discrimination.  I 
Introduced  H.R.  8535.  similar  legislation 
to  the  bill  we  are  debating  today  to  pro- 
hibit age  discrimination  In  employment. 

While  H Jl.  13054  is  what  we  refer  to  as 
a  "clean  bill,"  it  does  contain  the  princi- 
pal objectives,  functions,  and  structure 
of  the  bill  I  Introduced.  On  August  17, 
1967.  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in 
support  of  my  bill  or  similar  legislation. 
At  that  time,  in  calling  for  early  action 
on  this  legislation,  I  stated  that: 

During  my  service  In  the  Congress,  I  have 
fought  for  and  witnessed  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  removed  the  discrimina- 
tory practices  with  respect  to  color  and  sex. 
Of  course.  I  refer  to  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of 
1963  (Public  Law  88-38)  which  prohibited 
discrimination  by  sex;  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (Public  Law  88-352)  which  pro- 
hibited discrimination  by  employers  because 
of  race,  religion,  or  national  origin.  It  Is  time 
that  we  took  still  another  step  towards  re- 
moving all  discriminatory  employment  prac- 
tice*. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  seeks  no  special 
privileges,  because  age  should  not  be  a 
factor  in  employment.  Therefore,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  passage  of  HH. 
13054. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  and  am  proud 
to  have  my  name  appear  on  this  bill. 
This  Is  a  historic  day  for  me.  For  years 
now  I  have  stubbornly  fought  for  legisla- 
tion to  bar  discrimination  In  hiring  prac- 
tices against  people  past  the  age  of  40. 
That  struggle  comes  to  fruition  today  as 
we  prepare  to  enact  this  landmark  legis- 
lation. This  bill  makes  me  proud  to  be  a 
Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Idea  which  Is  ex- 
pressed In  H.R.  13054.  the  age  discrim- 
ination bill.  Is  not  new.  It  Is  aimed  at 
practices  which  all  of  us  have  known 
about  for  a  long  time.  We  all  know  that 
many  workers  at  the  older  ages  have  dif- 
ficulty In  getting  a  new  Job  If  something 
happens  to  lose  their  present  employ- 
ment. We  have  all  heard  that  part  of  the 
problem  Is  that  many  older  workers  lose 
their  jobs  to  automation  and  new  ma- 
chinery that  make  their  skills  obsolete.  I 
am  sure  that  this  Is  true  to  some  degree, 
and  yet  we  have  all  known  people  as 
young  as  their  early  forties  who  have  lost 
their  job  not  because  their  skills  are  no 
longer  needed  but  for  a  host  of  other  rea- 


sons. The  bookkeeper  who  loses  his  job 
because  his  employer  goes  out  of  business 
or  moves  to  a  city  where  the  worker  can- 
not follow;  the  middle-management  ex- 
ecutive whose  employer  has  had  to  cut 
down  production  and  lay  oS  a  proportion 
of  his  labor  force;  and  the  office  manager 
whose  employer  sold  the  business  to  a 
larger  firm  which  does  not  need  him — 
all  these  kinds  of  cases  and  many  more 
will  suddenly  leave  a  loyal  and  effective 
employee  without  a  job.  Moreover,  the 
skills  which  many  of  these  people  have 
are  needed;  they  are  not  obsolete  skills. 

But  what  actually  happens  to  many  of 
these  people  is  that  they  receive  a  double 
shock.  First  there  Is  the  shock  of  losing 
a  job  unexpectedly,  and  this  can  certain- 
ly be  hard  for  a  man  who  has  served  a 
firm  loyally  and  well  for  many  years. 
But  the  biggest  shock  awaits  him  because 
he  will  soon  find  that  his  skill,  his  proven 
loyalty  and  good  references,  count  for 
nothing  when  faced  with  reply  after  re- 
ply that  he  Is  too  old  for  a  job. 

It  is  precisely  this  kind  of  problem  that 
this  bill  will  help  to  alleviate.  There  are 
programs  which  help  older  workers  with 
outdated  skills  to  learn  new  skills  and 
adjust  to  a  changing  economy.  But  these 
programs  will  not  help  if  the  older  worker 
with  a  newly  learned  skill  and  high  ex- 
pectations runs  into  arbitrary  discrimi- 
nation based  solely  on  his  chronological 
age. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  bill  will  be  the 
final  or  only  answer  to  this  problem.  But 
it  will  be  a  big  step.  I  firmly  believe  that 
If  we  can  reduce  the  arbitrary  policies 
and  procedures  which  surround  hiring 
practices  that  many  older  workers  will 
be  able  to  get  jobs  that  they  cannot  now 
get  and  that  their  employers  will  be  glad 
that  they  have  the  experience  and  steadi- 
ness of  the  older  worker  In  their  busi- 
nesses. For  example,  imder  the  bill,  em- 
ployers would  not  be  able  to  set  arbitrary 
age  limits  In  their  advertisements  or 
orders  to  employment  agencies.  If  this 
practice  can  be  stopped  I  can  visualize 
cases  where  an  employer  will  start  hir- 
ing workers  older  than  his  previous  limit 
because  the  older  worker  will  have  a 
chance  to  compete  for  the  job — letting 
his  experience  and  work  record  speak  for 
him.  Today,  the  employer  does  not  even 
have  the  chance  to  hire  such  a  worker. 
HJR.  13054  will  help  to  see  that  the  older 
worker  has  a  fair  chance  at  the  jobs 
which  are  open. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  support  this  bill.  We  have  legis- 
lation against  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment based  on  factors  unrelated  to  the 
job.  I  believe  It  is  now  time  to  legislate 
against  one  of  the  cruelest  forms  of  dis- 
crimination that  too  many  employers  fol- 
low out  of  old  beliefs  and  myths  that 
have  been  proved  imtrue.  The  older  work- 
ers of  America  will  be  grrateful  and  so, 
I  most  certainly  believe,  will  the  employ- 
ers who  find  that  they  were  needlessly 
cutting  themselves  out  of  an  Important 
supply  of  experienced  and  loyal  workers. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  now  come  for  a  concerted  effort  to 
eliminate  job  discrimination  based  solely 
on  age.  H.R.  13054  would  make  a  major 
contribution  to  that  effort,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  It  serious  consider- 
ation. It  Is  my  hope  that  the  90th  Con- 
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gress  will  pass  this  bill  and  by  so  doing 
declare  a  national  policy  with  respect  to 
the  right  of  Americans  to  employment 
without  regard  to  age. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  so-called  revo- 
lutlon  In  aging.  Improved  medical  care 
health  education,  conquest  of  many  of 
the  more  serious  diseases,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  better  sanitaUon- 
all  have  contributed  to  this  revolution, 
with  the  result  that  the  Ufe  expectant 
of  an  American  born  today  Is  23  years 
longer  than  it  was  at  the  beginoing  of  the 
century.  And  there  Is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  with  further  medical  and 
scientific  advances  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue, resulting  in  an  even  longer 
healthier  span  of  life. 

But  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  an  un- 
mixed blessing — and  so  it  Is  with  our  in- 
creased Ufe  expectancy.  We  may  have 
added  many  years  to  the  lives  of  the 
average  woman  and  man  but  to  what 
purpose  if  at  the  same  time  those  addi- 
tional years  must  be  lived  without  op- 
portunities for  fulfillment,  independence, 
or — as  the  case  may  be — a  dignified  sub- 
sistence? 

Employment  opportunities  for  older 
Americans  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
revolution  in  aging.  Unless  we  can  bring 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  em- 
ployment and  ability— regardless  of 
age — our  longer  lifespan  is  of  little  avail 
We  must  consider  Individuals  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  can  contribute,  not  on 
the  basis  of  chronological  age.  Other- 
wise, we  win  be  creating  special  problems 
not  only  for  the  older  worker,  but  for  the 
Nation  Itself  as  well.  We  must  ask  our- 
selves these  questions:  Can  we  afford  to 
continue  wasting  the  ability  and  experi- 
ence of  850.000  Americans  over  the  age 
of  45?  And  can  this  country  support  the 
financial  burden  of  an  ever  larger  num- 
ber of  persons  requiring  compensation 
for  unemployment? 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13054,  as  sUted 
In  Its  accompanying  report.  Is  "to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  older  workers 
based  on  their  ability."  To  Implement 
this,  an  education  and  Information  pro- 
gram would  provide  assistance  to  em- 
ployers and  employees  in  meeting  em- 
ployment problems,  and  would  promote 
the  development  of  private  and  public 
agencies  for  expanding  employment  op- 
portunities for  older  workers.  The  bill  Is 
commendable  not  only  because  it  ofTers 
flexible  procedures  for  removing  discrim- 
ination In  hiring,  but  also  because  It  em- 
phasizes the  need  to  bring  about  a  basic 
change  In  public  attitude  toward  the 
value  of  the  older  worker. 

The  need  to  end  arbitrary  discrimina- 
tion In  hiring  is  obvious.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association's  Conunlttee  on 
Aging  has  so  succinctly  put  it: 

There  is  no  action  more  Important  In  ttw 
new  era  of  aging,  from  the  standpoint  ct 
social,  economic  and  health  needs,  than  tht 
elimination  of  Job  discrimination  based  ob 
chronological  age. 

HR.  13054  seeks  to  redress  the  bal- 
ance between  age  and  ability. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  13054,  tbe 
Age  Discrimination  In  Elmployment  Act 
of  1967. 

Americans  between  45  and  65  compxln 
some   27  percent  ^   the  unanployed. 
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llieir  talents  and  experience  can  be  put 
to  productive  use  In  our  communities, 
yuny  of  our  ablest  citizens  are  In  their 
aenlor  years  and  they  have  yet  to  make 
jome  of  their  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  meaningful  jobs  and  in  service 
to  their  country.  In  my  judgment,  we 
jinst— and  we  are  not  now  fully — doing 
everythlDg  possible  as  a  nation  to  forget 
the  word  "aged."  to  recognize  that 
chronological  age  has  very  little  to  do 
what  the  capacity  to  make  a  useful.  In- 
deed frequently  a  more  Important,  con- 
tribution in  many  areas.  Legislation  such 
IS  this  is  an  Important  corollary  to  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments, 
passed  earlier  this  year;  it  has  the  po- 
tential to  make  real  the  job  opportunities 
that  that  act  is  designed  to  encourage. 

In  February  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
legislation,  along  with  Senator  Javrrs, 
that  was  similar  to  the  age  discrimina- 
tion bill  that  was  sponsored  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  am  pleased  that  one  of 
the  principal  provisions  In  our  bill  has 
been  incorporated  into  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee.  Rather  than  utilizing 
enforcement  procedures  patterned  after 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  HJR. 
13054  adopted  the  recommendation  of 
our  bill  to  follow  essentially  the  well- 
tested  compliance  mechanisms  of  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This  ap- 
proach emphasizes  conciliation  confer- 
ence and  persuasion  before  permitting 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  move  directly 
to  the  U.S.  district  courts  In  a  civil 
action. 

Further,  I  believe  that  in  lowering  the 
age  at  which  this  bill  becomes  effective 
from  45  to  40,  the  legislation  will  provide 
an  additional  measure  of  assistance  to 
those  24  States  which  now  have  some 
sort  of  age  discrimination  law  and  will 
make  even  more  widespread  the  applica- 
tion of  this  policy  in  States  which  will 
afford  this  basic  protection  for  this  first 
time. 

Mr.  ETTiRERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly 
support  the  provisions  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 
This  statement  of  national  policy  Is  long 
overdue. 

We  have  In  the  United  States  today 
the  means  with  which  to  add  productive 
and  meaningful  years  to  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans.  And,  at  a  time 
when  we  desperately  need  the  talents  and 
energies  of  these  people,  we  are  Indeed 
srateful  that  we  have  this  capability  to 
ejrtend  life.  Yet  ironically,  and  without 
purpose,  we  deny  to  many  older  workers 
the  opportunities  to  remain  productive 
contributors  in  the  economy,  due  to  dis- 
criminatory practices  In  hiring,  often  be- 
cause of  age.  Such  practices  are  the 
result  of  only  stereotsrped  thinking. 
thoughtlessness,  and  prejudice  about  the 
abilities  of  older  workers. 

Age  discrimination  In  employment  Is 
no  longer  just  a  problem  for  the  job- 
seeker  who  is  nearlng  retirement  age.  Age 
discrimination  Is  today  at  the  bottom  of 
denied  employment  opportunities  among 
workers  in  their  early  forties,  and.  In 
»me  Instance,  for  persons  as  young  as  86. 
The  harm  which  these  practices  bring  to 
the  lives  and  families  of  these  American 
workers  Is  incalculable;  the  harm  such 
practices  bring  to  the  strength  of  this 


Nation  is  intolerable.  The  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act,  now  before 
the  House,  can  mark  the  first  step  In  the 
effort  to  overcome  the  tragic  waste  of 
human  resources  brought  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  misconception.  Ignorance,  and 
lack  of  information. 

Age  barriers  to  employment  are  costly 
in  a  social  sense,  are  costly  financially 
to  workers  and  their  families,  and  most 
of  all  are  costly  in  terms  of  human  wel- 
fare. 

The  social  costs  of  age  discrimination 
are  obvious;  when  older  workers  cannot 
find  emplojnnent,  the  balance  between 
dependent  and  productive  workers  is  up- 
set. If  those  who  remain  employed  be- 
come Increasingly  more  productive,  we 
might  expect  little  or  no  problem.  But 
we  know  that  productivity  Increases  are 
slow  for  the  economy  as  a  whole,  while 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services  is 
moving  at  a  much  more  accelerated  rate. 
Under  these  circumstances,  any  poten- 
tially productive  worker  who  carmot  be 
employed  becomes  a  dependent  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  And,  if  this  worker  Is  perfectly 
suited  for  the  emplojonent  which  he 
seeks,  the  loss  to  society  because  of  age 
prejudice  borders  on  the  irresponsible. 

The  financial  costs  of  age  barriers  are 
also  rather  obvious.  Barred  from  produc- 
tive work  because  of  age  discrimination, 
many  people  are  forced  to  retire  at  the 
earUest  possible  moment,  usually  at  sub- 
stantiaily  reduced  retirement  Incomes. 
Suffering  over  increasingly  longer  peri- 
ods of  life  with  smaller  pensions  Is  a 
tragedy  which  need  not  happen,  if  early 
retirees  had  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment open  to  them  on  the  basis  of  their 
capabilities,  rather  than  closed  on  ac- 
count of  their  ages. 

The  financial  and  social  costs,  of 
course,  are  nothing  compared  with  the 
costs  In  terms  of  human  suffering  and 
welfare  which  come  about  as  the  result 
of  discriminatory  practices  in  employ- 
ment because  of  age.  Employment  plays 
a  very  important  role  in  the  makeup  of 
the  modem  American  and  this  role  can- 
not be  measured  in  the  dollars  he  carries 
'home  on  payday.  Self-esteem,  self -satis- 
faction, and  personal  security  are  im- 
portant bjTproducts  of  employment  In 
Industrial  America.  To  deny  a  person  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  Jobs  on  the 
basis  of  ablUty  and  desire,  solely  because 
of  unfounded  age  prejudice,  Is  a  most 
vicious,  cruel,  and  disastrous  form  of 
inhumanity. 

The  bill  before  the  House,  Is,  of  course, 
no  panacea.  By  Itself,  this  legislation 
cannot  compel  men  to  chsmge  their  atti- 
tudes or  Ignore  their  prejudices.  But  this 
piece  of  legislation  will  help  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  a  very  serious  problem.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  contains  very  real 
and  effective  tools  with  which  to  laimch 
new  educational  suid  persuasive  programs 
designed  to  eradicate  discriminatory 
practices  in  employment.  And,  where 
these  tools  fall,  the  bill  provides  machin- 
ery to  enable  governments  and  agencies 
to  prevent  practices  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  overturned.  The  success,  or 
failure,  of  this  legislation  will.  In  the  end, 
depend  upon  coordinated  efforts  by  Gov- 
ernment, employers,  unions,  educational 


institutions,  and  private  interested  agen- 
cies and  parties. 

As  America  moves  into  the  1970's,  the 
changes  we  will  witness  will  be  even  more 
dramatic  than  they  have  been  to  the  past. 
Unless  we  act  now,  the  difBculties  the 
older  worker  experiences  today  may  be 
multiplied  manifold.  We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  find  solutions  now,  and  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  can  be  one  of  these  solutions.  Thank 
you.         

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  contains  a  serious  fiaw.  I  hesitate  to 
vote  against  this  bill  but  imder  the  pro- 
cedure, it  cannot  be  amended  and  the 
fiaw  is  so  serious  that  I  feel  I  should  vote 
"No"  to  show  my  protest  and  direct  at- 
tention toward  a  correction. 

The  fiaw  is  with  regard  to  Including 
older  employees  in  pension  plans.  The  re- 
ix>rt  explains  section  4(f)  by  sasing  that 
an  employer  need  not  pay  contributions 
for  older  employees,  where  doing  so 
would  violate  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide 
pension  plan.  In  other  words,  where  a 
plan  wHl  not  have  enough  money  to  pay 
the  stipulated  benefits  under  a  pension 
plan  if  they  include  workers  who  are 
over  40  when  hired,  they  may  exclude 
them  from  the  pension  plan.  Many  plans 
are  supported  by  a  contribution  of  from 
5  to  12  percent  of  the  base  wage.  This 
provision  would  provide  a  legal  way  and 
a  cash  reward  for  the  employer  who  will 
exclude  some  employees  from  the  pen- 
sion plan. 

Most  of  these  plans  are  negotiated  in 
labor  contracts  and  the  contribution  for 
all  employees  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  time  the  contract  is  agreed  to.  We 
should  not  by  law  interfere  with  rights 
already  negotiated  under  those  con- 
tracts. 

In  order  for  a  pension  plan  to  remain 
actuarily  sound,  the  age  of  beginning 
employees  must  be  considered  when 
seniority  rights  assure  that  most  em- 
ployees vFill  be  over  middle  age;  however, 
that  could  be  taken  care  of  by  gearing 
benefits  to  age  at  the  beglnniiig  of  em- 
ployment rather  than  excusing  contribu- 
tions to  the  plan. 

Since  the  language  of  secticm  4(f)  is 
not  clear,  the  language  of  the  report  is 
Important.  The  report  states  that: 

This  exception  serves  to  emphasize  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill — hiring  older 
workers — by  permitting  employment  without 
necessarily  Including  such  wor)ier8  In  em- 
ployee benefit  plans. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  discrimination  against  older  work- 
ers for  a  nimiber  of  years.  Finally, 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  public,  and,  most  Im- 
portantly, those  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  diligently  studied  the  prob- 
lem, we  have  been  presented  with  a  bill 
which  offers  effective  solutions.  The  bill 
emphasizes  positive  programs,  and  pro- 
vides for  punitive  actions  if  they  prove 
necessary. 

HJl.  13054,  which  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  has  the  affirmative  pur- 
pose of  promoting  employment  of  older 
workers  based  on  their  ability.  It  com- 
mits the  Federal  Oovemment.  or  more 
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specifically,  the  Department  of  Labor,  to 
develop  an  education  and  research  pro- 
gram to  help  older  workers  overcome  the 
frequently  unfair  and  unjustifiable  at- 
titudes of  many  employers  against  hiring 
anyone  over  age  40. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  undertake  and 
promote  research  designed  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  the  employment  of  older  persons. 
He  would  make  available  to  the  inter- 
ested public  the  results  of  studies  and 
any  other  materials  developed  to  pro- 
mote the  employment  of  older  workers. 
He  would  give  assistance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  State  and  community  informa- 
tion and  education  programs. 

Equally  important,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  be  directed  to  make  use  of 
the  public  employment  service  system 
to  develop  fticilities  to  expand  the  oppor- 
tunities and  potentials  of  older  workers. 

These  measures  strike  at  the  heart  of 
the  problem.  It  is  difficult  for  an  Individ- 
ual older  worker  to  affect  employer  atti- 
tudes. But  with  the  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  behind  him.  he  can 
have  hope  that  unfounded  prejudices  will 
be  overcome,  and  that  employers  will 
learn  to  judge  prospective  employees  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  without  unwarranted 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age. 

I  would  hope  that  this  campaign  of 
persutision  and  education  would  go  far 
In  helping  older  workers  find  employ- 
ment. In  order  to  make  the  bill  as  effec- 
tive as  possible,  however,  a  provision  is 
Included  which  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  an  employer,  employment  agency, 
or  labor  organization  to  discriminate 
against  a  worker  on  the  basis  of  age. 
This  legal  prohibition  against  age  dis- 
crimination In  employment  would  be  a 
powerful  backup  provision  to  the  older 
worker  In  his  efforts  to  overcome  preju- 
dice. 

The  point  should  be  made,  however, 
that  the  bill  takes  into  full  consideration 
the  problems  and  interests  of  employers. 
It  allows  for  situations  in  employment 
where  age  is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  for  a  particular  Job.  It  also 
takes  account  of  the  problems  of  employ- 
ers In  the  field  of  pension  and  other 
benefit  plans.  The  bill  would  permit  the 
hiring  of  older  workers  without  requir- 
ing that  they  necessarily  be  included  in 
all  employee  benefit  plans.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  maximize  employment 
possibilities  without  working  an  undue 
hardship  on  employers  in  providing  spe- 
cial and  costly  benefits. 

I  beUeve  that  H.R.  13054  Is  a  well- 
balanced  bill.  It  emphasizes  education 
and  services,  and  Is  not  unduly  coercive 
In  Intent  or  In  fact.  It  recognizes  the 
needs  of  both  employees  and  employers. 
It  fits  in  well  with  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  help  older 
workers  upgrade  their  skills  and  become 
more  competitive  with  younger  workers. 

I  believe  the  Congress  can  have  no 
greater  goal  than  to  maximize  our  labor 
resources  through  full  employment  of 
the  skills  and  experience  of  all  our  peo- 
ple. I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  In  supporting  HJl.  13054,  the 
Age  Discrimination  In  Employment  Act 
of  1967. 

Mr.  OL8EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement 


of  national  policy  to  promote  the  em- 
ployment of  older  workers  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  alone  has  long  been  over- 
due. H.R.  13054,  the  Age  Discrimination 
in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  will  prohibit 
arbitrary  age  discrimination  practices  in 
employment  and  help  employers  and 
workers  find  ways  of  overcoming  the 
problems  arising  from  the  impact  of  age 
on  employment. 

Unfavorable  beliefs  and  generaliza- 
tions about  older  persons  have  grown  up 
over  the  years  and,  in  many  instances, 
have  hardened  into  restrictive  policies 
and  practices  in  the  hiring  of  new  em- 
ployees. While  the  employment  rates 
among  older  workers  has  been  consist- 
ently higher  than  for  younger  segments 
of  the  labor  force  and  would  indicate 
that  the  older  worker  is  of  great  value 
to  his  employer,  once  the  older  worker 
leaves  an  employer,  his  opportunity  for 
reemployment  is  usually  a  difficult,  pain- 
ful, and  slow  process.  Very  often,  the 
older  worker  is  excluded  from  consider- 
ation for  positions  for  which  he  is  emi- 
nently qualified  solely  because  of  his  age. 
Suddenly,  the  man  of  40  or  50  years  of 
age  finds  himself  "too  old  to  work  and 
too  young  to  retire."  Such  a  situation 
cannot  be  permitted  to  continue.  The 
United  States  can  ill  afford  not  to  utilize 
the  skills  and  experience  of  tliese  work- 
ers, particularly  at  a  time  when  our 
need  for  their  skills  has  never  been 
greater. 

The  supporters  of  this  bill  recognize 
that  any  program  aims  at  reducing  and 
ultimately  eliminating  age  prejudice  and 
bias  must  be  a  continuing  and  long-term 
effort.  The  major  thrust  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  designed,  therefore,  to  expand 
and  promote  the  educational  and  infor- 
mational programs  which  overcome  the 
many  problems,  actual  or  imagined,  an- 
ticipated in  the  employment  of  older 
workers.  But  the  bill  also  contains  in- 
vestigative and  enforcement  provisions, 
and  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  an 
applicant's  age. 

We  know  that  employers  have,  in 
many  cases,  contradictory  attitudes  to- 
ward older  workers.  While  employed,  the 
employer  regards  the  older  employee  as 
experienced,  rehable,  a  good  producer, 
and  as  an  employee  with  a  good  attend- 
ance record.  But,  sls  soon  as  this  worker 
becomes  unemployed  and  becomes  an 
applicant  for  a  new  Job  for  which  he  is 
fully  qualified,  the  employer's  attitude 
changes.  The  stereotype  of  an  inflexible 
person,  in  physical  decline,  capable  of 
only  low  productivity,  bars  the  employer 
from  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  applicants 
actual  ability  and  performance  record. 

Arbitrary  age  discrimination  also  has 
a  damaging  effect  not  immediately  felt 
at  the  time  the  worker  is  looking  for 
employment.  Since  most  of  our  retire- 
ment systems,  public  and  private,  are 
wage-related,  long  spells  of  unemploy- 
ment or  employment  in  marginal  posi- 
tions much  beneath  the  worker's  capa- 
bility and  worth  mean  that  when  the 
older  person  does  reach  retirement  age, 
he  is  forced  to  get  by  on  the  smallest  of 
retirement  benefits.  Discriminatory  prac- 
tices can,  therefore  and  do,  result  in 
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long-term  effects  on  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  older  worker.  As  the  retire- 
ment age  in  the  United  States  continues 
to  drop,  we  can  expect  that  larger  and 
larger  numbers  of  workers,  many  dig. 
placed  by  technological  advances,  will 
suddenly  be  thrust  into  unemployment 
at  earlier  and  earlier  ages.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  Nation  to  affirm  its  belief 
that  employment  opportunity  is  a  mat- 
ter  of  ability — not  a  matter  of  sex,  race 
or  the  applicant's  age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  every 
Member  to  give  his  support  to  this  bill 
and  to  work  for  its  enactment.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasions 
are  infrequent  when  we  all  can  recognize 
and  admit  the  existence  of  a  problem 
within  our  society  and  want  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  But  the  problem  ad- 
dressed by  H.R.  13054  is  so  obvious  that 
to  belabor  it  is  to  dull  it.  I  am  talking 
abr>ut  the  frustration  and  failure  many 
workers  incur  in  trying  to  gain  employ- 
ment when  they  happen  to  be  40.  50,  or 
even  60  years  of  age.  I  am  sure  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  knows  this  is  so  and  yet, 
curiously,  this  bill  represents  the  first 
serious  attempt  at  the  Federal  level  to  try 
to  do  something  about  age  dlscrlnainatlMi 
in  employment.  We  have  long  known  it 
existed.  We  know  it  because  we  see  it 
happening  in  our  home  districts  and  be- 
cause we  have  the  factual  evidence  sup- 
plied by  commission  studies,  those  of  pri- 
vate groups,  and  our  own  Government 
Surely,  we  no  longer  need  wait  while  the 
illogical  forces  of  employment  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  age  force  thousands 
of  our  good  workers  into  productive  and 
economic  oblivion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  review  the  facts. 

There  are  over  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion workers  45  years  of  age  or  older- 
most  of  them  under  65 — who  are  looking 
for  work  today  and  cannot  find  it.  Over 
$750  million  is  being  paid  out  each  year 
to  this  group  in  unemployment  Insurance 
benefits. 

Half  of  all  private  Job  openings  are 
barred  to  applicants  over  55;  a  quarter  to 
those  over  45. 

Over  a  third  of  all  men  who  have  been 
imemployed  27  weeks  or  more — the  "hard 
core"  unemployed — are  over  45— al- 
though this  group  makes  up  slightly  less 
than  a  quarter  of  the  work  force.  The 
percentage  of  older  workers  in  this  "hard 
core"  category  was  34.3  percent  last 
year — up  from  30.2  percent  in  1965. 

More  than  half  of  the  Nation's  poor 
families  are  headed  by  persons  45  or 
over;  more  than  a  third  by  persons  55 
or  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  clear  and 
study  after  study  has  reinforced  them. 
Once  an  older  worker  becomes  unem- 
ployed, his  chances  for  finding  a  new  job 
are  much  less  than  for  younger  unem- 
ployed workers,  and  the  longer  the  dura- 
tion of  his  unemployment.  And  history 
has  shown  that  no  substantial  progress 
in  this  fight  can  be  expected  without  leg- 
islation to  back  It  up. 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Sheppard  of  the  Upjohn 
Institute  for  Employment  Research, 
cogently  Illustrated  for  the  committee 
this  very  point.  He  compared  the  ezpol- 
ence  of  Negroes  and  older  workers  follow- 
ing the  1956  shutdown  of  the  Packard 
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plant  In  Detroit.  A  study  carried  out  1  are  dealing  with  a  maze  of  attitudes  dif-  measures  unnecessary.  This  viewpoint 

year  after  the  shutdown  showed  that  ex-  flcult  to  Identify  or  cure.  H.R.  13054  re-  was  corroborated  by  many  of  the  wlt- 

Packard  Negroes  were  relatively  as  sue-  fleets  no  more  than  a  conservative — but  nesses,  including  representatives  of  State 

cessful  as  whites  In  getting  new  Jobs  with  determined — approach  to  the  situation.  agencies  and  labor  and  management. 

Ford,  General  Motors,  or  Chrysler.  By  The  bill  recognizes  fully  the  legitimacy  prohibition  or  age  disckimination 

contrast,  cross-tabulation  of  the  proper-  of  employment  decisions,  practices  and  ^^^^^^  4  ^f  the  bill  provides  that: 

tions  who  obtained  new  jobs  with  the  Big  arrangements  which  take  accoimt  of  the  .  ,    ^  „^             .  ,.               ,         ,_- 

Three  by  age  showed  the  following  rela-  fact^where  they  are  facts-of  the  re-  ,o\r'^^'Sr^!-2for^rrSlTj^S> 

tlonshlps:  lationshlp  between  age  and  capacity.  If  g^  iggg)  • 

Percent  someone  catmot  perform  his  or  her  job,  'j  to  rail  or  refuse  to  hire,  or  to  discbarge 

Age  of  workers:                                 reemployea  the  bill  provides  no  relief  simply  because  or  discriminate  against  any  individual  as  to 

Under  45 68  the  individual  is  between  the  ages  of  40  compensation,   terms,  conditions,  or  prlvl- 

45  to  54 - 30  and  65.  It  provides  relief  only  when  a  leges  of  employment,  because  of  age; 

55  to  64... -«- 15  qualified  person  who  Is  ready,  willing.  2.  To  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  employees 

His  explanation  of  the  differential  re-  and  able  to  work  is  unfairly  denied  or  *? tdver?ei\^tffe^t S°IStS^°OT °'*^*''' 

employment  experience  of  Negroes  and  deprived  of  a  job  solely  on  the  basis  of  g  .p^  ^^^l^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j'^^y  employee 

older  workers  was  that  Michigan  had  a  age.  j^  ^^der  to  comply  with  this  act. 

fair  employment   practices   law   which  The  bill  recognizes  two  distinct  types  b.  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employment 

prohibited    Job    discrimination    on    the  of  unfair  discrimination  based  on  age:  agency,  including  the  D.s.  Employment  Serv- 

basis  of  race,  while  there  was  no  parallel  First,  the  discrimination  which  is  the  re-  ice,  to  fail  or  refuse  to  refer  any  individual 

legal  prohibition  of  discrimination  be-  suit  of  misunderstanding  of  the  relation-  for  employment,  or  to  classify  any  individual 

cause  of  age.  ship  of  age  to  usefulness;   and  second,  for  employment  on  the  basis  of  age. 

Mr.  speaker,  this  waste  of  humanity  the  di^rixnination  which  is  the  result  of  ,,„^,  'X'si'^'^^^'LZ^^r^^l^l^Trl 

is  so  indecent  and  unnecessary.  It  is  m-  a  deliberate  disregard  of  a  worker  s  val-  gj^g^  jyjjg  g^  j^ggj . 

decent  because  pure  and  simple  age  dis-  ue  solely  because  of  age.  The  results  of  1.  xo  discriminate  against  any  individual 
crimination  is  among  the  important  the  two  types  of  discrimination  are  the  because  of  age  by  excluding  or  expelling  him 
factors  that  cause  serious  economic  and  same,  but  the  remedies  called  for  are  from  membership,  by  limiting,  segregating, 
personal  problems  of  unemployed  work-  different.  or  classifying  its  membership; 
ers'  workers  who  have  achieved  an  The  obvious  remedy  for  discrimination  2.  To  faU  to  refer  for  employment  because 
abundance  of  skills  and  maturity.  It  is  born  of  misunderstanding  is  the  use  of  por^unitles'S''^''^^^''  '^  employment  op- 
unnecessary  because  most  of  this  dls-  education  information,  and  research— as  3  .p^  ^^{^^  ^^  employer  to  discriminate 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  age  is  the  provided  for  m  section  3.  against  an  individual  because  of  age. 
result  of  either,  first,  a  failure  to  realize  The  second  type  of  unfair  discrimina-  d.  it  shaU  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
how  technology  and  the  life  sciences  tion  is  more  pernicious.  To  eliminate  this  employment  agency,  or  labor  organization- 
have  combined  to  increase  the  value  of  more  serious  discrimination,  H.R.  13054  l.  To  discriminate  against  a  person  for 
older  people's  work;  or  second,  a  failure  provides  prohibitions  against  specific  opposing  a  practice  made  unlswful  by  tbta 
to  adjust  welfare  and  pension  fund  plan-  practices  of  arbitrary  discrimination.  ^^reuUel  P.""'=^P''"''^  ^  "^^  procetding 
ning,  and  seniority  provisions  in  col-  Mr.  Speaker,  before  summarizing  the  2.  To  u^e  printed  or  published  notices  or 
lective  bargaining  agreements,  to  the  major  provisions  of  the  bill,  I  would  like  adverUsements  indicating  a  preference, 
facts  of  life  and  of  the  increasing  mo-  to  emphasize  its  essential  purpose  as  the  specification,  or  discrimination,  based  on 
bility  of  labor.  promotion  of  the  employment  of  older  age. 

The  surveys  and  studies  contained  in  workers  based  on  their  ability.  This  would  e.  Exceptions: 

the  Secretary   of   Labor's    1965   report,  be  done  through  an  education  and  infor-  i-  Where  age  is  a  bona  fide,  occupational 

"The  Older  American  Worker— Age  Dls-  mation  program  to  assist  employers  and  qualification   reasonably   necessary   to   the 

crimination  In  Employment,"  document  employees  In  meeting  employment  prob-  P*|  ^^^  "JSffwentiation  is  based  on  rea- 

the  common  ability  of  older  people  to  lems  which  are  real  and  dispelling  those  gonabie  factors  other  than  age. 

compensate  In  a  variety  of  ways  for  which  are  illusory,  and  through  the  util-  3.  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  any  bona 

whatever  fallings  they  are  heir  to  be-  Izatlon  of  Informal  and  formal  remedial  fide  seniority  system  or  employee  benefit 

cause  of  age.  The  evidence  is  that,  In  procedures.  The  prohibitions  in  the  bill  plan  which  is  not  a  subterfuge  to  evade  the 

general,  the  experience  that  older  peo-  apply  to  employers,  employment  agencies,  purposes  of  this  act,  except  that  no  employee 

Pie  possess  fully  compensates  for  any  and  labor  organizations.  ''^T^*,  P^^  ^^^^  '«="*«  "*•  faUure  to  hire 

loss  of  work  capacity  which  might  other-  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  summarize  the  "'4!^to  discharge  or  discipline  an  individual 

wise  in  varying  degrees  be  occasioned  by  -  major  provisions  of  the  bill.  j^^  g^j^  cause, 

their  age.  education  and  reseabch  pbogram 

We  are  learning  quite  a  bit  about  the  secUon  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Sec-  .,"  aoK"^  n^''a?d^?S^''em- 

age  factor  from  our  experience  m  the  rptarv  nf  Lahnr  •  ^^'    *PP"^   "^  ^^^  ^"^^  exisung  em- 

programs  conducted   under   the   Man-  Srit    t^  caVrv  on  a  contlnulnK  nro-  ^^°^^^  *^°^^*  ^^'^'  ^^  *°  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

power  and  Development  Training  Act.  It  „!S  of  eduSn  and  information  to  ^ablishment  and  maintenance  of  such 

has  been  observed   for  examole-  ^5      oieaucauon  ana  miormation  to  j         ,j^^  exception  serves  to  empha- 

iiat  al?houJh  vouLer  SS  nees  oer-  ""^^l^  ^^7^^"  i°n  ^%  employment  of  ^j^^  ^^e  primary  purpose  of  the  blll- 

foStS^?°r  t'he"?veragT?l?  £?h  '°Sd 'SblLS  hls'^Ss  torX  ^«  °'  older  worker^y  permitting 

^iT  Sf  avIrSt  ^''"  *"^""^  ^"  ''T^^  ^'  Ce"^Ployment^of  thesi  LTsuT^'oSr  SS  ISSS 

Although   younger   trainees   perform  '^ VJd!  To  foster  through  the  public  J^e'SdiSft  to15i?orSS"Sm  Tco^- 

better  in  shorter  training  courses  their  employment  service  and  through  cooper-  ^red^^^i  ^  toe  °StIon  aJd  wm 

elders  often  average  higher  In  the  longer  atlve  effort,  the  development  of  pubUc  ?iS)lv  iL^vS  bf^to^  at  to^ 

courses  Involving  the  more  extensive  ex-  and  private  agencies  for  expanding  em-  lfJl°i^Jf  received  by  witnesses  at  the 

ercise  of  judgment;  and  ployment  opportunities  for  older  work-  "^"^s- 

That  there  are  unlimited  posslblllUes  ers;  and  *"^^'  "comcDroATioNs,  akb  KEPonmo 

for  redesigning  jobs  to  which  older  work-  Fourth.  To  sponsor  and  assist  State  Section  5  directs  the  Secretary  to  study 

ers  can  apply  their  skills,  thus  contrlbut-  and  community  Informational  and  edu-  Institutional    and   other    arrangements 

Ing  substantially  to  the  employer's  needs,  catlonal  programs.  giving  rise  to  involuntary  retirement  and 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  central  point  Is,  of  These  functions  can  do  much  to  cor-  report  his  findings  with  approprlateleg- 

course,  whether  the  situation  of  age  dls-  rect    age    discriminatory    employment  Islative  recommendations  to  the  Presl- 

crtminatlon  In  employment  can  be  slgnlf-  practices  and  are  therefore  vital  to  the  dent  and  the  Congress. 

Icantly  Improved  by  legislative  action;  overall  effectiveness  of  the  bill.  They  are  Section  13   directs  the  Secretary  to 

specifically,  by  the  bill  now  before  us.  means  of  affecting  salutary  changes  In  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  exuberant  certainty  attitude  which  will  Induce  compliance  regarding  the  activities  carried  on  in  the 

on  this  score  would  be  an  attempt  at  with   the  simple   justice   the   proposal  administration  of  this  act,  including  an 

deception.  We  must  remember  that  we  espouses,  thereby  making  enforcement  evaluation  of  the  minimum  and  maxi- 
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mum  ages  established  by  the  act,  with  his 
recommendations  to  the  Congress.  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  further  directs  the  Secretary, 
not  later  than  6  months  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  to  recommend  to  the 
Congress  smy  measures  he  may  deem 
desirable  to  change  the  lower  or  upper 
age  limits  established  herein. 

INVESTIGATION    AMD    KNrORCXMXirr 

The  investigation  and  enforcement 
provisions  of  the  bill  essentially  follow 
those  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
The  enforcement  provisions  replace  those 
In  the  original  bill  which  were  similar  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  ap- 
proach. The  former  authorizes  the  em- 
ployee, as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  seek  remedies  through  court  action. 

The  bill,  in  section  7,  also  provides  that 
the  Secretary  may  bring  action  to  require 
compliance.  As  was  stated,  aggrieved  per- 
sons may  similarly  bring  action,  but  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  bringing  of 
action  by  an  individual  is  notice  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  elapse  of  a  period  of 
60  days.  This  is  to  allow  the  Secretary 
to  mediate  the  grievance. 

It  is  intended  that  the  responsibility 
for  enforcement,  vested  in  the  Secretary 
by  section  7,  be  initially  and  exhaustively 
directed  through  informal  methods  of 
conciliation,  conference,  and  persuasion, 
and  formal  methods  applied  only  in  the 
ultimate  sense. 

In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  discharge 
his  responsibilities  to  achieve  to  the 
optimum  the  purposes  of  the  act,  section 
7(c)  provides  that  rights  of  individuals 
to  bring  actions  shall  terminate  when  the 
Secretary  commences  an  action  covering 
the  particular  grievance  for  which  vindi- 
cation is  sought. 

In  simimary  section  7  of  the  bUl: 

P^rst.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  make 
Investigations  and  to  require  appropri- 
ate recordkeeping  in  accordance  with  the 
powers  and  procedures  provided  in  sec- 
tions 9  and  11  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938. 

Second.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  voluntary  compliance 
through  conciliation  before  instituting 
action,  and  requires  60  days'  notice  to 
the  Secretary  by  persons  intending  to 
lUe  civil  actions  to  provide  time  for  in- 
formal methods  to  bring  about  compli- 
ance with  the  act. 

Third.  Provides  for  enforcement  of  the 
act  in  accordance  with  the  powers,  rem- 
edies, and  procedures  of  sections  11(b), 
16 — except  (a)  thereof — and  17  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  and 
section  7  of  this  act.  Provides  that 
amounts  owing  as  a  result  of  violation 
of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  unpaid 
mlnimimi  wages  or  unpaid  overtime  com- 
pensation for  the  purposes  of  sections  16 
and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938,  and  that  liquidated  damages  will 
be  payable  only  for  willful  violations. 

Fourth.  Oives  the  Secretary  or  ag- 
grieved individuals  power  to  bring  dvll 
actions  for  legal  or  equitable  relief.  How- 
ever, commencement  of  an  action  by  the 
Secretary  to  enforce  rights  of  an  Indi- 
vidual terminates  that  individual's  right 
to  bring  such  action. 

Fifth.  Requires  that  suits  to  enforce  the 
act  must  be  brought  within  2  years  after 
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of  a  willful  violation,  within  3  years;  but 
provides  that  suits  shall  be  barred 
against  any  employer  who  has  relied  in 
good  faith  upon  regulations,  administra- 
tive practices,  or  enforcement  policies 
later  modified,  rescinded  or  determined 
to  be  invalid. 

rEOERAL-STATE   RELATIONSHIP 

Section  14  provides  for  concurrent 
Federal  and  State  actions,  except  that  in 
States  having  laws  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation in  employment  because  of  age, 
no  suit  may  be  brought  imder  this  act  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  60  days  after  pro- 
ceedings have  been  commenced  under 
the  State  law — 120  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  the  State 
law — unless  such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated,  and  commencement 
of  an  action  under  this  act  shall  be  a 
stay  on  any  State  action  previously 
commenced. 

RtTLES  AND  REGtTLATIONS 

Sections  6  and  9  empower  the  Secre- 
tary: 

First.  To  issue  rules  and  regiilations  to 
administer  the  act. 

Second.  To  delegate  authority  and  pay 
for  technical  assistance  on  a  fee-service 
basis  for  aid  in  administering  the  act. 

Third.  To  cooperate  with  regional, 
State,  local  or  other  agencies  and  to 
cooperate  with  and  furnish  technical  as- 
sistance to  employers,  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  employment  agencies  to  aid 
in  effectuating  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

CRIMINAI.  PENALTIES 

Section  10  provides  criminal  penalties 
in  the  case  of  willful  interference  with 
duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary. 

AOE  LnCTTATIONS 

Section  12  limits  the  prohibitions  in 
the  act  to  persons  who  are  at  least  40,  but 
less  than  65  years  of  age.  The  committee 
altered  the  lower  age  limit  from  45  in  the 
original  bill  to  40,  in  that  testimony  indi- 
cated this  to  be  the  age  at  which  age 
discrimination  in  employment  becomes 
evident.  It  is  also  that  lower  age  limit 
foimd  in  most  State  statutes  bearing  on 
this  subject. 

UFI4J11VE   DATS 

Under  section  15,  the  act  becomes  ef- 
fective 180  days  after  enactment,  and 
the  Secretary  may  extend  that  period  or 
the  effective  date  of  any  provision  for  an 
additional  90  days.  It  is  not  intended  by 
these  provisions  to  delay  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  legislation.  Rather,  it  Is 
intended,  that  a  well-planned  and  vig- 
orous research,  education,  and  informa- 
tion program  shall  be  launched  on  en- 
actment. 

Nfr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  24  States 
which  have  age -discrimination  legisla- 
tion of  the  type  proposed  in  H.R.  13054. 
Over  the  years,  other  State  legislatures 
have  passed  resolutions  declaring  age 
discrimination  to  be  against  public  policy. 

Studies  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  State  laws, 
but  the  findings  have  been  somewhat  in- 
conclusive as  many  of  the  laws'  effects 
are  difficult  to  measure  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  In  an  analysis  of  responses 
to  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Manpower 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
T.abor  !n  Jfay-Jyne  1963  the  following 
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conclusions  were  made  regarding  the 
laws: 

First.  The  most  easily  measured  effect 
of  such  laws  is  the  reduction  of  age  dig. 
criminatory  specifications  In  job  adver- 
tisements.  Of  the  11  States  which  have 
such  provisions  in  their  laws,  seven 
stressed  this  effect. 

Second.  Another  important  effect  wat 
the  reduction  in  age  discriminatory  spec- 
ification in  job  orders  filed  with  em- 
ployment agencies. 

Third.  There  appears  to  be  a  general 
underlying  presimiption  of  a  lessening 
of  discrimination  in  actual  hiring,  but 
only  one  State  was  positive  and  only 
three  others  indicated  their  belief  that 
this  is  an  effect. 

Fourth.  The  volume  of  complaints  is 
related  to  public  awareness  of  the  law  as 
a  result  of  promotional  activity,  rather 
than  to  the  effect  of  discrimination. 

Fifth.  The  overall  reaction  to  the  laws 
is  favorable. 

Sixth.  While  promotion,  education, 
and  persuasion  are  most  effective,  en- 
forcement procedures  are  necessary  to 
get  the  required  attention  of  employers 
and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  can  have  at  least 
the  same  salutary  effects.  It  already  en- 
joys a  consezisus  of  approval  from  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  groups.  At  no  time 
since  the  committee  began  consideration 
of  the  measure  have  I  been  advised  of 
opposition  from  any  group.  During  that 
consideration,  incidentally,  we  heard 
from  all  interested  parties  and  accepted 
a  variety  of  their  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for  HJR.  13054 
is  clear.  A  similar  measure  has  been 
passed  in  the  other  body,  and  I  hope 
we  will  today — with  overwhelming  ap- 
proval— put  this  legislation  a  step  closer 
to  public  law.  By  doing  so,  we  will  be 
reasserting  our  dedication  to  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all,  and  filling 
the  most  obvious  remaining  void  in  the 
Federal  approach  to  this  principle. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
most  respects,  I  strongly  support  EJR. 
13054,  the  bill  to  ban  discrimination  be- 
cause of  age  in  employment,  but  I  think 
it  is  unfortimate  that  the  bill  was 
brought  before  this  body  under  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Many  of  us  would  have  supported  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  to  bring  airline 
stewardesses  imder  the  protective  cover- 
age of  H.R.  13054. 

As  matters  now  stand,  these  giils 
can  be  cast  aside  by  their  employers  »t 
an  age  when  most  of  us  consider  ourselves 
very  much  in  our  prime. 

Ironically,  stewardesses — who  all  too 
frequently  are  forced  out  of  their  jobi 
while  still  in  their  mld-30's— were  re- 
garded as  too  young  for  the  protection 
afforded  by  this  otherwise  laudable  leg- 
islation. 

Not  all  our  airlines  are  guilty  of  thii 
kind  of  the  discrimination  against  the 
girls,  of  course.  But  many  are — and  In  st 
least  six  cases  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  is  a  tender  32. 

Like  stewardesses,  commercial  pilot* 
must  meet  the  most  stringent  physical 
requirements.  Yet  pilots  who  meet  all  the 
standards  are  allowed  to  keep  flying  un- 
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tn  they  are  60.  What,  then,  is  the  logic 
In  grounding  the  girls  a  quarter  century 
or  more  before  the  men  directly  respon- 
jU)le  for  the  lives  and  safety  of  the 
passengers? 

I  hope  that  eventually  we  in  Govern- 
ment will  see  our  way  clear  to  helping 
these  young  ladles  get  a  firmer  hold  on 
their  glamorous  but  transitory  jobs. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
enthusiastic  support  of  HJl.  13054,  the 
Age  Discrimination  in  Employment  Act 

of  1967. 

For  many  years  our  Increasingly 
youthful  society  has  allowed  thousands 
of  skilled  and  competent  people  to  slip 
Into  a  backwash  of  hopelessness  and  de- 
spair. The  cause?  They  were  considered 
by  this  society  to  be  too  old.  Of  course,  it 
is  academic  to  debate  the  question  of  how 
old  is  too  old,  but  it  is  patently  obvious 
that  as  medical  science  enables  us  to  live 
longer,  healthier,  and  more  productive 
lives.  It  is  extremely  foolhardy,  if  not 
criminal,  to  continue  to  lower  the  age 
ceiling  in  business  and  industry. 

As  clearly  stated  In  this  bill,  the  setting 
of  arbitrary  age  limits  regardless  of  po- 
tential for  job  performance  has  become  a 
common  practice.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women,  not  yet  ready  for  retirement,  are 
being  elbowed  out  of  productivity  by  a 
youth  fixation  which  ignores  their  skills 
and  capabilities. 

This  bill,  very  similar  to  one  which 
I  Introduced  in  this  House  (H.R.  13283). 
Is  carefully  designed  to  promote  employ- 
ment of  older  persons  based  on  ability 
rather  than  age.  It  will  prohibit  arbitrary 
age  discrimination  in  employment  and 
help  employers  and  workers  find  ways  of 
meeting  problems  arising  from  the  im- 
pact of  age  on  employment. 

Rather  thsui  being  a  stopgap  measure, 
this  legislation  has  obviously  been  drawn 
carefully  and  inclusively.  Not  only  are 
direct  employers  enjoined  from  practic- 
ing age  discrimination,  but  also  employ- 
ment agencies,  and  labor  unions.  This 
legislation  provides  not  only  for  employ- 
ment of  these  thousands  of  people,  but 
also  for  advancement  and  equitable  wage 
payments.  Further,  it  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
institutional  and  social  conditions  which 
give  rise  to  involuntary  retirement  and 
report  his  findings,  and  any  further  leg- 
islative recommendations,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress.  And  most  impor- 
tantly, it  gives  the  aggrieved  persons, 
along  with,  and  through,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  just  and  adequate  chaimels  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

While  nearly  half  of  the  States  already 
have  antlage  discrimination  laws,  there 
are  still  over  a  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  40  who  are  out  of  work.  Many 
thousands  of  these  men  and  women  are 
not  yet  ready  for  voluntary  retirement, 
yet,  while  they  may  be  at  the  crest  of 
their  skills  and  capabilities,  employers 
Ignore  these  skills  and  discard  these  ca- 
PttbUities. 

As  President  Johnson  pointed  out  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  older 
Americans: 

Z'^  Q^t^y  of  our  senior  eltlaeiM  havs  been 
wrt  behind  by  the  progreaa  they  woilced  moet 
« their  Uvea  to  create. 

We  should  look  upon  the  growing  number 
«  older  (Amerlcane)  not  ae  a  problem  or  a 


burden  for  our  democracy,  but  as  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  enrich  their  lives  and,  through 
them,  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
grant  overwhelming  approval  to  this  leg- 
islation so  that  our  goals  are  defined  and 
our  commitment  clear. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  similar  legislation  in  this  Con- 
gress, HJl.  11301,  and  as  one  who  has 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  such  leg- 
islation through  the  past  several  years, 
I  most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  promptly  approve  the  meas- 
ure now  before  us,  H.R.  13054,  designed 
to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  most  disturb- 
ing problems  increasingly  affecting  our 
American  society,  from  the  hmnane  as 
well  as  economic  standpoint,  has  been 
that  of  providing  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  our  older  citizens. 

Paradoxically  and  unfortunately,  al- 
though the  blessings  of  advancing  medi- 
cal research  and  science  serve  to  bestow 
longer  lives  in  our  times,  we  neverthe- 
less have  fallen  into  the  custom,  particu- 
larly in  industry,  of  classifying  men  and 
women  of  40  as  "too  old." 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  nmnber 
of  varied  and  practical  reasons  why 
business,  industry,  and  even  the  Gov- 
enmient  itself  feels  that  those  citizens 
entering  middle  age  are  too  old  to  be- 
gin any  new  employment.  Probably 
first  of  all,  these  older  people,  often  with 
families,  cannot  support  themselves  and 
their  fsmfiilies  decently  at  a  salary  ac- 
ceptable to  a  younger  beginner;  pension 
systems  developed  as  modem  blessings 
too  often  prevail  upon  employers  to  deny 
positions  to  the  middle  agers;  industrial 
insurance  prognmis  also  often  serve  as  a 
bar,  as  well  as  a  host  of  other  prejudices. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is  fur- 
ther frightening  when  we  refiect  that  we 
have  not  yet  really  entered  into  the 
promising  era  of  peaceful  production 
through  the  use  of  atomic  science  devel- 
opments. 

Mr.  SpesU^er,  our  learned  psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  repeatedly  testify  that 
'  experience  and  statistics  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  best  employee  is  one  of 
maturity  and  stability  and  possessed  of  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility.  This  Is  a 
summarized  but  exact  description  of  the 
economic  value  of  our  middle-aged  citi- 
zens without  reference  to  their  greater 
values. 

It  has  been  further  found  that  older 
workers  have  a  20-percent  better  attend- 
ance record  than  younger  employees; 
that  employees  45  and  over  had  2.5  per- 
cent fewer  disabling  injuries,  and  25 
percent  fewer  nondisabllng  injuries  than 
the  younger  workers;  that  voluntary 
turnover  rates  are  less  among  older  em- 
ployees; that  the  older  worker  is  very 
likely  to  possess  more  skills,  training, 
and  all-around  knowledge  than  yoimger 
people. 

In  summary,  study  and  experience  has 
demonstrated  the  economic  wisdom  of 
hiring  older  workers,  not  to  mention  the 
great  contribution  that  would  thus  be 
given  to  the  national  welfare  and  the 
personal  health  and  happiness  of  the 
individuals  concerned. 

There  is  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 


vious need  for  the  establishment,  now,  of 
this  public  policy,  and  approval  of  this 
legislation  ought  not  to  be  further 
delayed. 

All  of  the  provisions  proposed  in  this 
bill  are  in  full  accord  with  our  basic 
American  tradition;  they  are  all  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  they  are  all  in 
the  best  national  interest. 

In  patriotic  consideration  of  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  in  Christian  concern 
for  our  older  workers,  I  earnestly  urge 
the  immediate  and  overwhelmiiig  ap- 
proval of  this  measure. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  support  H.R.  13054,  entitled 
"The  Age  Discrimination  Employment 
Act  of  1967. •• 

The  passage  of  this  bill  today  will  be 
something  of  a  personal  satisfaction  be- 
cause both  in  the  88th  Congress  and  89th 
Congress  I  introduced  bills  similar  to  the 
one  under  consideration  today.  In  the 
89th  Congress,  our  bill,  H.R.  10211.  In- 
troduced in  August  of  1965,  incorporates 
the  spirit  and  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  measure  we  are  now  considering. 
Our  bill  went  further,  however,  and 
called  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Older  Workers  in  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

On  January  23,  1967,  the  President,  in 
his  Older  American  message,  recom- 
mended this  act.  He  pointed  out  the 
age  situation  involved  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, not  yet  old  enough  to  voluntarily 
retire,  who  find  themselves  jobless  be- 
cause of  arbitrary  age  discrimination. 
We  have  pretty  near  full  employment 
today  but  it  is  rather  startling  that  there 
is  a  hard  core  of  850,000  people  over  45 
who  are  presently  unemployed.  It  is 
these  persons  who  draw  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  unemplojrment  insurance. 
They  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  long- 
term  unemployment. 

It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  State  legislation  in 
this  area.  There  are  now  24  States  which 
have  age  discrimination  legislation  of 
the  type  proposed  in  HJl.  13054. 

Another  reason  I  am  so  pleased  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  bill  today  is 
because  it  hsis  the  strong  support  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Elagles,  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  I  have  had  membership 
in  Aerie  No.  385  for  many  years.  This 
great  organization  has  been  engaged  In 
strong  efforts  for  many  long  years  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation.  Membership  in 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  is  a  fam- 
ily custom  with  the  Randalls.  Some  of 
my  near  relatives  who  have  now  passed 
on  would  have  regarded  this  as  a  proud 
day  to  see  a  bill  such  as  this  on  its  way 
to  being  passed  into  law. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  I  noted  Mr. 
Charles  Rowan,  chairman.  Jobs  after  40 
Committee,  Fraternal  Order  of  Es«les, 
testified,  as  did  William  A.  "Red"  Me- 
Cawley.  of  Belleville.  HI.,  grand  worthy 
president  of  the  million  member  Frs- 
temsl  Order  of  Ea^es. 

It  was  significant  that  both  of  these 
gentlemen  testified  that  while  there  Is 
concern  for  our  older  folks  65  and  older, 
some  of  the  most  completely  forgotten 
and  neglected  workers  in  the  country 
today  are  those  between  40  and  65,  too 
young  to  retire  aa.  socisd  security,  bttt  too 
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old  to  find  a  job.  Put  in  different 
langiiage,  this  means  persons  in  this  age 
bracket  are  regarded  as  too  old  to  work 
and  too  young  to  die. 

There  is  no  problem  as  long  as  a  man 
of  40-65  in  the  prime  of  life  continues  to 
hold  a  Job.  At  that  point  he  is  regarded 
as  a  valuable  employee  because  of  his 
experience  and  good  judgment.  Just  let 
him  lose  his  job  and  he  will  have  a  most 
difficult  time  trying  to  find  another  one. 
For  this  reason  those  who  are  in  this  age 
bracket  live  in  constant  fear  that  if  they 
lose  their  job  they  will  not  be  able  to  find 
another.  This  is  an  anomalous  situation 
because  during  this  century  the  life  ex- 
pectancy of  the  average  American  has 
increased  20  years.  Yet  the  hiring  policies 
of  many  employers  are  rooted  in  past 
prejudices  and  past  practices.  It  seems 
Irrational  for  society  on  the  one  hand 
to  do  everything  possible  to  extend  the 
life  span  of  a  man,  and  on  the  other 
hand  throw  him  out  to  a  sort  of  scrap 
heap  as  unusuable,  solely  because  of  his 
chronological  age. 

This  bill  certainly  represents  a  definite 
step  in  the  right  direction  but  un- 
fortimately  it  leaves  some  important 
things  as  yet  imdone.  Because  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  this  bill  was 
considered  under  a  suspension  of  the 
rules  which  precludes  the  offering  of  per- 
fecting amendments.  First,  there  is  no 
provision  for  a  worker,  in  the  40  to  65 
range,  to  participate  in  some  of  the  pen- 
sion or  retirement  programs  available  to 
his  fellow  workers.  There  should  be 
specific  provisions  to  make  certain  that 
workers  in  the  40-to-65  age  bracket  can 
participate  in  aU  pension  and  retirement 
programs  available  to  other  workers  re- 
gardless of  age. 

The  second  thing  that  we  would  hope 
could  be  added  without  too  great  a  delay 
In  a  later  enactment  would  be  a  provi- 
sion to  make  the  hiring  of  older  work- 
ers more  enthusiastically  supported  by 
employers.  In  our  bill,  H.R.  10211,  in  the 
89th  Congress,  we  provided  for  a  Bureau 
of  Older  Workers  which  was  to  investi- 
gate tax  policies  leading  to  employment 
of  persons  over  40.  Testimony  in  the 
hearings  leading  up  to  this  bill  revealed 
that  because  of  pension  plans  and  fringe 
benefits  and  other  items  it  cost  employ- 
ers $265  a  year  more  to  hire  a  man  aged 
55,  as  against  a  man  aged  25.  Now  if  we 
could  provide  for  a  tax  credit  so  that  the 
employer  could  claim  the  $265  as  a  com- 
plete tax  credit,  we  would  eliminate  al- 
together and  completely  what  is  de- 
scribed as  the  economic  factor  or  barrier 
against  the  hiring  of  older  persons.  Once 
this  were  accomplished  it  would  mean 
that  some  teeth  could  be  put  into  a  bill 
that  would  bar  discrimination  because 
of  age  Just  as  much  as  because  of  sex 
or  race. 

A  favorable  result  of  such  a  tax  de- 
duction eq\ial  to  the  added  coet  of  doing 
business  l>ecause  of  the  hiring  of  older 
workers  would  be  that  employers  would 
cooperate  in  support  of  such  legislation 
and  in  addition  those  thousands  of  em- 
ployers with  fewer  than  25  workers 
would,  I  expect,  volimtarlly  extend  em- 
ployment opportunity  to  older  workers. 

We  are  moving  in  the  right  direction 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill  today,  yet  we 


cannot  say  our  responsibilities  to  older 
workers  have  been  fully  discharged  until 
the  two  improvements  I  enumerated 
above,  to  wit,  full  participation  of  older 
workers,  in  pension,  and  retirement  pro- 
grams are  available,  as  well  as  some  sort 
of  tax  deduction  or  credit  is  granted  to 
employers  to  eliminate  the  economic  fac- 
tor or  burden  on  the  employer,  due  to 
the  added  cost  of  hiring  older  workers. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  13054. 
As  so  well  pointed  out  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  able  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins],  there  are  many  older  workers 
who  have  held  jobs  in  the  mines  who  are 
now  being  discriminated  against  because 
of  age.  I  believe  that  passage  of  this  bill 
will  be  particularly  helpful  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia. 

West  Virginia  does  not  have  a  State 
law,  as  do  24  other  States  having  laws 
against  age  discrimination.  But  the  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  make  a  Federal  law 
help  the  men  and  women  of  West  Vir- 
ginia a  great  deal.  More  than  one  out  of 
every  five  residents  of  West  Virginia  are 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  64.  From  1960 
to  1966,  the  actual  number  of  men  and 
women  in  this  age  group  rose  from  372,- 
000  to  385,000 — which  is  an  increase  of 
3.5  percent.  At  the  same  time,  the  total 
population  of  the  State  decreased  by  3.6 
percent  over  the  same  period,  largely  due 
to  the  nimiber  of  young  people  leaving 
the  State  for  jobs  elsewhere. 

For  too  many  men  and  women  in  West 
Virginia  and  the  Nation,  age  is  frequent- 
ly used  as  an  excuse  for  refusing  a  job  to 
a  person.  This  is  not  only  unfair;  it  Is 
uneconomic.  Frequently,  older  workers 
make  better  workers  because  they  are 
more  experienced,  more  level-headed  and 
also  more  stable — they  hold  their  jobs 
more  steadily  than  any  younger  workers 
looking  around  to  see  if  the  grass  might 
not  be  greener  someplace  else. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the 
bill  will  pass  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
much  gratified  at  the  prospect  that  the 
House  will  today  pass  a  very  monumental 
piece  of  legislation  for  which  I  have  long 
labored.  It  will  prohibit,  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  tills  act,  any  employer,  em- 
plosrment  agency,  or  labor  union  employ- 
ing more  than  50  people  from  discrim- 
inating against  any  employee  on  accoimt 
of  age.  After  1968  it  will  prohibit  any  em- 
ployer, employing  more  than  25  em- 
ployees from  discriminating  on  account 
of  age.  In  addition  to  this  prohibition  this 
bill  contains  many  statutory  provisions 
which  will  be  very  valuable  to  older  per- 
sons in  enjoying  fair  opportunity  to  work 
in  America.  The  Pull  Employment  Act  of 
1946,  in  the  Introduction  and  passage 
of  which  I  had  a  part,  never  Intended  to 
limit  the  Intent  of  that  act  to  exclude 
employment  on  the  grounds  of  race,  sex, 
and  age.  It  intended  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  pursue 
provisions  which  woiild  provide  an  eco- 
nomic climate  which  woiUd  provide  a  fair 
opportunity  to  work  at  decent  conditions 
to  all  people  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
work.  I  Introduced,  on  August  17,  H.R. 
12405,  a  comprehensive  bill  aimed  at  at- 
tacking many  different  problems  con- 
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fronting  senior  citizens  including  thli 
problem  of  discrimination  against  em- 
ployees  on  account  of  age. 

I  appeared  on  that  date  before  the 
General  Labor  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
considering  this  legislation,  H.R.  13054 
and  my  bill  H.R.  12405.  attacking  other 
problems  confronting  senior  citizens 
other  than  age  discrimination.  The  dig. 
tinguished  chairman  I  Mr.  Dent]  as- 
sured me  that  at  a  later  time  his  sub- 
committee would  act  on  the  other  parts 
of  my  bill  dealing  with  age  discrimina- 
tion, employment,  and  recreation.  I  also 
pointed  out  the  need  for  Congress  to  go 
further.  In  addition,  I  testified  about  the 
many  other  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
which  must  be  met  if  we  are  to  deal 
equitably  and  fairly  with  their  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  age  I  mean  discrimi- 
nation at  all  ages.  For  example.  I  cer- 
tainly think  there  should  be  some  pro- 
hibition against  airlines  from  excluding 
their  stewardesses  merely  on  account  of 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  my  statonent 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  August  17, 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Dent]  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Cuto 
Pepper  Before  the  House  Oeneral  Liioi 
sxtbcommrttee  of  the  education  ami 
Labor  Committee 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  thank  ttw 
members  of  the  excellent  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  for  giving  me  tbli 
opportunity  to  testify  as  to  the  need  to  pro- 
vide greater  working  opportunities  for  older 
workers.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  tbli 
committee  for  the  excellent  job  of  Investlgt- 
tlon  It  baa  been  doing  and,  I  am  sure,  will 
continue  to  do  on  this  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  our  nation. 

The  problems  facing  our  senior  dttmu 
have  been  receiving  increased  attention  In 
the  past  several  years,  both  In  the  executtn 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal  Oor- 
emment.  All  of  the  Investigations  tod 
studies  made  so  far  point  to  the  Ineacsp- 
able  concliislon  that  something  must  bt 
done  to  solve  the  employment  problems  d 
older  vvorkers,  yet  very  few  substantive  pro- 
grams have  resulted  from  these  reports  »nd 
hearings.  We  must  provide  meaningful  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  to  the  thouundi 
of  workers  46  and  over  who  are  well  qusllfled 
but  nevertheless  denied  jobs  which  tbej 
may  desperately  need  because  someone  bH 
arbitrarily  decided  that  they  are  "too  old." 
Although  statistics  show  that  as  a  n»ttoii 
we  are  growing  younger,  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  olders  persona  In  the  society  con- 
tinues to  increase.  By  1976,  it  la  estimsUd 
that  almost  66  million  persons  will  IM  ti 
and  over.  Today,  the  worker  aged  45  or  ow 
comprises  27%  of  all  the  imemployed  Ud 
40%  of  the  long-term  imemployed  Md 
these  workers  receive  more  than  %  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  unemployment  inaurtna 
each  year.  In  1965,  the  Secretary  of  I*bcr 
reported  to  the  Congress  that  approximstrtT 
half  of  all  private  job  openings  were  barred 
to  applicants  over  66;  a  quarter  to  tbon 
over  46;  and  almost  all  to  those  over  86.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  older  workers  W 
being  forced  by  new  technological  advance! 
to  retire  earlier,  medical  science  U  dl«co«- 
Ing  waya  to  enable  them  to  Uve  longer.  We 
are  thus  faced  with  the  sertoua  prospect « 
privation  and  poverty  tor  a  great  numtw  • 
thla  expanding  population  who  will  be  B- 
voIuntarUy  retired  In  ths  years  ahead.  Thm 
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grt,  of  course,  many  areas  of  atudy  which 
ibould  be  puraued  In  order  to  solve  this 
dilemma,  but  the  most  Important  single 
filing  which  we  can  do  la  to  provide  older 
workers  with  the  opportunity  to  work  and 
to  support  themselves  aa  they  have  been 
doing  aU  their  lives. 

Not  only  Is  employment  Important  to  the 
Monomlc  well-being  of  our  older  population. 
It  it  also  important  to  their  mental  and 
physical  health.  In  a  recent  position  atate- 
nent  on  the  employment  of  older  people  the 
American  Medical  Association  stated,  "It  Is 
dlfflcult  to  prove  that  physical  or  mented  ill- 
ness can  be  directly  caused  by  denial  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  .  .  .  However,  few 
physicians  deny  that  such  a  relationship  ex- 
ists." Many  older  persons,  educated  to  the 
pioneer  concept  of  work  as  a  good  in  Itself 
and  leisure  time  as  wasted  time,  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  adapt  to  the  creative  use  of 
their  leisure  time.  They  need  to  feel  that 
they  are  in  some  way  performing  a  contri- 
bution to  society. 

The  bill  which  I  Introduced  yesterday— 
The  Older  Workers  Employment  Act  of 
1967— attempts  to  attack  this  problem  fac- 
ing the  older  American  on  several  fronts, 
combining  all  the  best  features  of  several 
earlier  bills  I  Introduced,  Including  HJi.  9207 
and  HB.  9893.  It  not  only  prohibits  arbitrary 
discrimination  against  hiring  older  workers, 
but  also  offers  meaningful  Job  opportunities 
to  many  who  could  not  otherwise  find  em- 
ployment, provides  for  the  construction  of 
senior  centers,  and  provides  for  the  study 
and  investigation  of  possible  alternative  an- 
swers to  the  problems  now  confronting  us. 

I  am  primarily  concerned  with  emphasiz- 
ing that  the  problem  of  the  older  worker  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  Importance.  Considered 
purely  from  the  psychological  point  of  view, 
If  the  involuntary  unemployment  of  the 
older  worker  continues  to  Increase,  we  shall 
have  on  our  hands  a  great  problem  In  the 
re-education  of  these  people  so  that  they 
may  face  the  prospect  of  20  to  25  years  of 
retirement  without  anxiety  and  depression. 
Economic  aspects  of  Involuntary  unemploy- 
ment^-or  early  retirement — are  of  even  more 
serious  consequence,  for  the  Importance  of 
earned  Income  In  the  budget  of  many  of  the 
elderly  is  paramount. 

The  blU  which  I  have  Introduced  Is  aimed 
at  these  problems.  It  will  operate  by  "pro- 
viding these  age  groups  with  opportunities 
for  useful  work,  part-time  and  full-time, 
paid  and  volunteer,  will  bring  them  needed 
Income,  will  benefit  their  physical  and  men- 
tal health;  and  will  be  a  means  of  providing 
services  needed  by  all  age  groups  which  are. 
not  now  being  provided." 

Older  workers  often  find  it  very  difficult 
to  etirmount  the  assumption  that  they  are 
unable  physically  or  mentally  to  handle  any 
new  work  because  of  their  age.  Title  II  of  my 
bill  would  attempt  to  fight  this  dlBcrimlna- 
tlon  by  making  it  unlawful  for  employers, 
employment  agencies,  or  labor  organizations 
to  dlscnmlnate  against  any  Individual  solely 
because  of  age,  except  In  cases  where  age  Is 
a  bona  fide  occupational  qualification.  Vio- 
lation of  these  prohibitions  would  be  pun- 
ishable by  civil  penalties.  Administration  of 
the  bill  would  be  In  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  empowered  to  carry  on 
a  continuing  program  of  education  and  In- 
formation. 

The  elimination  of  age  discrimination  in 
employment  will  be  a  major  step  towards 
the  goal  of  a  better  life  for  older  citizens, 
but  while  It  insures  that  available  Jobs  will 
not  be  refused  to  qualified  applicants,  It  does 
not  Insure  a  job  for  every  older  worker  who 
wants  one.  In  thla  day  of  rapidly  Improving 
technology,  many  older  workers  find  their 
•kills  outmoded  and  their  jobs  abolished  as 
new  and  more  efficient  methods  of  produc- 
tion are  adopted.  In  order  to  combat  the 
tightening  job  market,  It  wUl  be  necessary 


bo  provide  work  opportunities  for  older  per- 
sons. Title  HI  of  my  bill  wUl  help  to  increase 
the  availability  of  work  by  anticipating  jobs 
on  FederaUy  supported  programs  and  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide 
training  for  older  workers  to  fill  these  Jobs. 
To  create  further  Job  openings,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965  wlU  be  amended  to 
provide  for  a  Senior  Service  Corps.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  will 
be  atrthorlzed  to  supply  part-time  paid  Jobs 
In  community  service  programs  to  workers 
aged  60  and  over  who  are  unable  to  secure 
full-time  employment  or  to  those  who  need 
to  supplement  an  inadequate  retirement  In- 
come. Such  jobs  would  provide  a  viable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  facing  the  worker  who 
has  exhausted  bis  other  means  of  support, 
but  has  not  as  yet  found  suitable  employ- 
ment. Those  senior  citizens  who  do  not  need 
jobs,  but  desire  to  work  In  community  serv- 
ice programs  on  a  volunteer  basis,  would  be 
encouraged  to  work  In  the  Senior  Service 
Corps,  and  they  would  be  eligible  to  receive 
out-of-pocket  expenses  from  the  program. 

The  Act  would  be  further  amended  to  pro- 
vide the  authorization  of  a  special  grsuit  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  the  construction  and 
operation  of  senior  citizen  activity  centers. 
Some  of  these  have  been  operated  by  pioneer- 
ing communities  for  a  number  of  years  and 
represent  the  most  significant  and  promising 
new  instrumentality  yet  devised  to  meet  the 
many  and  varied  needs  of  older  people.  A 
center  facility,  adequately  staffed  and  effec- 
tively operated,  permits  older  people  to  de- 
velop programs  which  explore  their  interests 
and  provide  new  opportunities  for  self-Im- 
provement. Centers  can  provide  Intellectual 
and  recreational  stimulation,  offer  private 
and  personal  counseling,  provide  referral 
services,  and  offer  Information  about  other 
services  available  to  the  elderly  in  their  com- 
munities. 

Many  communities  which  are  anxious  to 
begin  such  a  program,  do  not  have  the  avail- 
able funds.  My  bill  would  provide  "seed 
money"  to  enable  communities  to  begin  de- 
veloping these  programs. 

In  order  to  open  the  way  to  constructive 
and  satisfying  roles  In  employment  and  re- 
tirement, a  great  deal  of  further  study  Is 
needed.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  are  authorized  under  Title  IV  of  my 
bill  to  conduct  and  support  research  pro- 
grams in  such  areas  as:  early  or  flexible  re- 
tirement plans,  continuing  education  and 
retraining  program  for  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  order  to  prepare  them  for  new  Jobs, 
and  advance  planning  of  manpower  require- 
ments. In  addition,  there  is  authorized  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  a  Commlssslon 
on  Lifetime  Adult  Education.  This  commis- 
sion may  hold  hearings  and  study  the  afore- 
mentioned proposals  in  order  to  make  legis- 
lative recommendations  on  these  problems, 
and  shall  cease  to  exist  after  Its  report  has 
been  filed. 

Finally,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed 
to  study  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a 
transitional  allowance  system  for  older  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  65  and  65  who  are 
unemployed  and  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Within  two  years 
of  the  Secretary's  report,  the  President  will 
be  directed  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  means  to  eliminate  the  gaps  and  Inade- 
quacies in  workmen's  compens.-vtlon  and  dis- 
ability Insurance  systems,  particularly  as 
they  adversely  affect  the  employment  of 
older  workers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  which  plague 
the  older  worker  today  are  Indeed  serious. 
As  the  longevity  of  our  population  Increases, 
we  shall  probably  move  Into  an  era  where  the 
periods  of  education,  work,  and  retirement 
in  a  man's  lifetime  wUl  assume  equal  Impor- 
tance. By  acting  now  to  give  each  man  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  long  as  he  chooses 
and  to  enter  retirement  willingly,  we  wlU 


have  taken  a  great  step  toward  Insuring  a 
happy  and  satisfying  working  life  culmi- 
nating in  a  constrictive  and  useful  retltv- 
ment.  But  we  must  act  now,  for  today's  older 
worker  has  no  time  to  wait. 

I  urge  the  members  of  this  exceUent  sub- 
committee to  recommend  an  expanded  pro- 
gram to  solve  the  employment  problems  of 
the  older  worker  and  the  senior  citizen,  so 
that  they  may  be  able  to  Increase  their  stand- 
ard of  living,  whUe  at  the  same  time  aid  in 
decreasing  the  growing  poverty  which  has 
ensnarled  so  much  of  our  nation. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  If  any 
bills  which  Congress  has  passed  this  year 
can  surpass  the  pending  legislation  in  the 
potential  for  removing  discrimination 
and  for  promoting  social  justice. 

Of  the  multitude  of  ways  in  which  man 
discriminates  against  his  fellow  man,  one 
of  the  most  dlfflcult  to  oppose  effec- 
tively— and  to  overcome  personally — \s 
discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age. 

The  bill  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  marks 
a  major  step  in  the  direction  of  eliminat- 
ing this  particular  form  of  discrimination 
and  of  assuring  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  our  people. 

As  a  sponsor  of  very  similar  legislation 
during  the  past  3  years,  together  with  a 
series  of  related  bills  aimed  at  advancing 
these  same  objectives,  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  present  bill.  Its  enactment 
into  law  will  be  a  fitting  and  effective 
companion  to  the  bill  we  enacted  last 
year  which  made  special  provision  for 
counseling,  training,  and  placement 
services  for  older  workers  vmder  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  a 
bill  which  I  was  also  privileged  to  co- 
sponsor. 

Pew  social  probems  have  become  so 
serious  and  widespread  In  so  short  a  time, 
chiefly  because  of  the  unfortunate  trend 
in  much  of  business  and  industry  which 
denies  to  persons  over  40  or  45  or  55,  as 
the  case  may  be,  the  opportunity  even  to 
be  considered  for  employment,  regardless 
of  their  qualifications  or  capabilities. 

Men  and  women  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  find  themselves  out  of  work 
and  over  40  have  been  the  forgotten 
people  of  our  time.  They  have  been  vic- 
tims of  the  msrth  that  holds  they  are  too 
settled,  too  hard  to  retrain,  and  have  too 
little  time  left  to  make  valuable  contri- 
butions to  new  employers.  The  facts  are 
otherwise,  however,  and  it  is  up  to  Con- 
gress to  help  relieve  the  anxieties  that 
beset  millions  of  the  middle-a«ed  and 
eliminate  the  ol>stacles  that  stand  in  the 
way  of  full  opportunity  for  all. 

When  a  man  or  woman  of  55,  for  in- 
stance, loses  his  job,  he  faces  the  pros- 
pect of  long  months  of  frustration,  fear, 
and  insecurity  as  he  searches  for  a  new 
one.  And  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
his  finding  new  employment  similar  in 
kind  and  pay  to  his  former  position — ^no 
matter  how  skilled  and  experienced  and 
vigorous  he  may  l)e.  The  cost  of  such  an 
experience  in  terms  of  mental  anguish, 
family  suffering,  lost  income,  and  dam- 
aged self-respect  is  too  high  to  measure. 
One  must  observe  it  at  firsthand — as  I 
am  confident  many  of  our  colleagues 
have — to  appreciate  how  painful  and 
how  unnecessary  it  all  is. 

A  number  of  recent  studies,  Mr. 
Speaker,  including  those  undertaken  by 
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the  Departments  of  Commerce  and  La- 
bor, document  the  seriousness  of  age  dis- 
crimination. Here  are  some  of  their  find- 
ings: 

First,  over  three-quarters  of  a  million 
persons  45  years  of  age  or  older — most 
of  them  under  65 — are  looking  for  work 
and  catmot  obtain  it;  they  comprise  27 
percent  of  the  imemployed  but  40  per- 
cent of  the  long-term  unemployed;  and 
they  accoimt  for  three-quarters  of  the 
$1  billion  in  unemployment  benefits 
which  are  disbursed  annually. 

Second,  one-half  of  all  the  job  open- 
ings that  develop  in  the  private  econ- 
omy esich  year — nationally — are  closed 
to  applicants  over  55,  and  one-quarter 
are  imavailable  to  persons  over  45. 

Third,  though  24  of  the  States,  in- 
cluding New  Jersey,  do  have  laws  ban- 
ning age  discrimination,  many  of  the 
laws  have  not  been  implemented  and 
most  of  the  States  lack  the  resources  to 
assure  compliance. 

Fourth,  26  of  the  50  States  have  no 
laws  at  all  prohibiting  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  and  in  those  States 
more  than  half  of  all  employers  set  spe- 
cific age  limits — usually  between  45  and 
55 — beyond  which  workers  will  not  be 
considered  for  emplojonent  regardless  of 
abUity. 

Fifth,  once  a  person  over  45  loses  a 
Job,  the  chances  against  finding  another 
like  it  are  6  to  1  against  him.  And  the 
older  a  person  is  and  the  less  education 
and  training  he  has,  the  more  hopeless 
his  problem  becomes.  The  number  of 
older  workers  continues  to  grow,  and 
should  the  economy  fail  to  continue 
growing  as  rapidly  as  the  working-age 
population,  conditions  for  the  older 
worker  can  only  become  much  worse. 

There  are  reasons,  of  course,  why  age 
discrimination  is  so  dishearteningly 
widespread.  They  are  not  malicious  rea- 
sons, for  business  and  Industry  do  not 
seek  to  persecute  middle-aged  workers. 
Employers  are  concerned,  however,  that 
older  workers  may  be  less  physically  ca- 
pable, less  adaptable  to  new  conditions, 
that  they  sometimes  lack  special  skills 
and  training  and  have  a  shorter  period  of 
work  expectancy,  that  pension  plans  cost 
more  for  older  workers,  and  that  young- 
er workers  can  be  employed  for  less  mon- 
ey— all  of  which  may  add  to  the  cost 
of  doing  business  in  a  highly  competitive 
field. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  older  appli- 
cants are,  in  fact,  more  capable  and  de- 
pendable, as  these  studies  have  demon- 
strated is  often  the  case,  or  when  re- 
training and  the  acquisition  of  new  skills 
is  feasible — and  the  study  made  for  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Survey  Research 
Center  as  well  as  the  experience  under 
experimental  retraining  programs  dem- 
onstrate the  adaptability  and  employ- 
ability  of  older  workers — ^then  job  dis- 
crimination hurts  not  only  the  deprived 
applicants  but  the  employers  and  our 
economy  and  society  as  well. 

This  is  especially  true  when  dis- 
crimination consists  of  the  blunt,  blind 
refusal,  rigid  and  unbending,  to  employ 
workers  once  they  have  passed  an  arbi- 
trary age,  however  able  or  qualified  they 
may  be.  As  we  have  seen,  such  a  closed- 
door  policy  only  adds  to  long-term  un- 
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employment,  higher  relief  costs,  and  ex- 
tensive human  suffering  and  despair. 

The  pending  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
deal  wtih  this  problem  directly  and  ef- 
fectively. I  would  illustrate  thl«  conten- 
tion by  including  herewith,  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks,  a  portion  of  the  November 
13  issue  of  section  2  of  the  Prentice-Hall 
Lawyer's  weekly  report.  "What's  Hap- 
pening in  Washington."  Though  I  do  not 
share  the  fears  of  this  analysis,  assum- 
ing a  responsible  attitude  on  the  part  of 
business,  this  report  indicates  that  the 
legislation  is  considered  significant  and 
potentially  effective  enough  to  warrant 
the  immediate  and  active  interest  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

The  report  follows: 
Congress  Moves  To  Ban  Ace  Discrimination 
IN  Employment 

Congress  Is  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  legislation  to  prohibit  employers  from 
arbitrarily  discriminating  In  hiring  because 
of  appUcanfs  age  (S.  830  and  H.R.  13054). 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  S.  830,  with 
some  modifications  to  meet  Industry  objec- 
tions. The  House  Is  expected  to  act  shortly. 
While  being  balled  by  proponents  as  non- 
controversial,  the  legislation  could  open  a 
Pandora's  box  for  employers,  some  business 
spokesmen  feel. 

How  the  legislation  would  work:  It  would 
cover  workers  between  40  to  65.  You  could 
not:  discriminate  because  of  age  when  hiring 
or  firing,  or  in  compensation,  terms,  condi- 
tions or  privileges  of  employment:  limit, 
segregate  or  classify  employees  by  age  If  It 
would  adversely  affect  their  employment  op- 
portunities; specify  age  for  eligibility  when 
advertising  tor  new  employees,  or  give  pref- 
erence because  of  age. 

However,  there  would  be  these  excep- 
tions: (1)  When  age  is  a  bonafide  occupa- 
tional qualification.  (2)  Companies  wouldn't 
have  to  take  recently  hired  older  workers 
Into  their  pension  plans.  (3)  Seniority  rules 
that   apply    to    newly    hired    older   workers. 

Not  excepted  from  the  bills  are  manage- 
ment training  programs.  Congress  feels  that 
such  a  broad  exception  could  be  a  big  loop- 
hole in  age- Job  discrimination.  However,  the 
committees  handling  the  bill  did  recognize 
that  age  might  be  a  legitimate  consideration 
tor  management  training. 

Enforcement  could  be  tough.  Unlike  the 
roundabout  method  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  has  to  follow 
(through  Individual  suits  and  referring  vio- 
lations to  Justice  for  action),  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  be  able  to  start  injunction 
proceedings  on  his  own.  Proceedings  for  will- 
ful obstruction  of  administration  of  the  Act 
could  result  in  fines  of  up  to  $500,  a  year 
m  Jail,  or  both.  However,  private  citizens  who 
want  to  prosecute  under  the  Act  would  have 
to  give  the  Secretary  60  days  In  which  to 
seek  compliance  through  conciliation  before 
they  could  start  suit.  The  Secretary  will  issue 
Regulations  on  record  keeping,  investiga- 
tions and  the  like,  when  the  bill  becomes 
law. 

What  to  do.  Start  now  to  look  over  your 
age  policies  In  hiring,  for  promotions  and 
other  Job  benefits.  If  age  Is  a  factor  In  per- 
sonnel decisions,  be  prepared  to  prove  the 
reasons  aren't  discriminatory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  40  milUon  older 
workers  would  be  protected  by  this  leg- 
islation. The  protection  is  needed,  and 
the  pending  bill  would  provide  it  in  a 
reasonable,  workable,  and  just  way.  I 
urge  our  colleagues  to  pass  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  HJl. 
13054. 


The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorimi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wIU  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  344,  nays  13,  not  voting  75,  a« 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  422] 
YEAS— 344 
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Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  lU. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 

BrademiM 
Bras CO 
Bray 
Brlukley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Oallf. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Calif. 
Burton.  Utah 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
CaliUl 
Carey 
Carter 
ClBLsey 
CederberR 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

ClawEon,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
CoUlcr 
Conable 
Coate 
Conyezs 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dawson 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwinskl 
Devlne 
DlngeU 
Dole 
Donohue 


Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dtilskl 

Duncan 

Eokhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Escb 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

EJvins,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Pelghan 

Pino 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Oerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Oallagher 
Gardner 
Qarmatz 
Oathings 
Oettys 
Olalmo 
Olbbona 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gkxxlell 
GoodlLng 
Gray 

Green,  Pa. 
Orlfllths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Oumey 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Haznmer- 

schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hicks 
Hollfleld 
Holland 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Icbord 


Irwin 

Jacobs 

Januan 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CWlf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastemneier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

King,  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynakl 

Komegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyro« 

Laird 

Langen 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McClure 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Macben 
Mahon 
Mallllard 
Marsh 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Oallf. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MiUer,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
MUls 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morris,  N.  Mez. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Mosher 

M06S 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

NU 

0'H&ra,IIl. 

CHara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

PerUna 


PettU 

Pbllbm 

Pike 

Poage 

PolT 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

price.  Tex. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Ballsback 

Randall 

Bees 

Reld.  m. 

Beld,  N.T. 

Beifel 

Belnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Ph. 

Blegle 

Riven 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 


Abemethy 
Col  me  r 
Fountain 
Jonas 
Kleppe 


Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

StOennaln 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  NY. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Talcott 

NATS— 13 

Montgomery 
O'Neal.  Oa. 
Passman 
Rarick 
Satterfleld 

NOT  VOTINO — 76 


Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wla. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

WUllams.  Pa. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Smith,  Iowa 

Waggonner 

Whltener 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Bates 
Battm 
Bell 
Betts 
Boland 
BoUlng 
Broomfleld 
Button 
Oeller 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Curtis 
Daddarto 
Dickinson 
Dlgga 
Dom 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Plndley 
Frellnghuysen 
Oreen.  Oreg. 


Oude 

HaUeck 

Hardy 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Horton 

Jones.  Mo. 

Kupferman 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukens 

Madden 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morton 

Multer 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Reenlck 

Roberts 

Ronan 

St.  Onge 


Sandman 

Saylor 

Scott 

Slkes 

SUk 

Skubltz 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Taft 

Thompson,  NJ. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Watson 

Watts 

Wldnall 

Williams,  Mlas. 

WUlls 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 


So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr.  Hal- 

leck.  .  ., 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Ma»- 

sachusetts. 
Mr.  Daddarto  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Onge  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Plmle. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bates. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 
Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  Lvxketu. 
Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  CurtlB. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 


Watts  with  Mr.  Watson. 
.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
SUk  with  Mr.  Oude. 
Morgan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Ronan  with  Mr.  Button. 
Pickle  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Madden  with  Mx.  Sandman. 
Tuck  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Tunney  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 
Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Stephens. 
Ashley  with  Mr.  Boland. 
Thompson  of  New   Jersey  with  Mr. 

Scheuer  with  Mr.  WilUams  of  Mlssla- 


Mr 
Mrs 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Dlggs 
Mr. 

Blppl. 

Messrs.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia,  MONT- 
GOMERY, WAGGONNER,  RARICK, 
and  PASSMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
830)  to  prohibit  age  discrimination  In 
employment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  830 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age  Discrimina- 
tion In  Employment  Act  of  1967". 

STATEMENT  OF  FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSl 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  the  face  of  rising  productivity  and 
affluence,  older  workers  find  themselves  dis- 
advantaged In  their  efforts  to  retain  employ- 
ment, and  especially  to  regain  employment 
when  displaced  from  jobs; 

(2)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  re- 
gardless of  potential  for  Job  performance  has 
become  a  common  practice,  and  certain 
otherwise  desirable  practices  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  older  persons; 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially long-term  unemployment  with  result- 
ant deterioration  of  sklU.  morale,  and  em- 
ployer acceptability  Is,  relative  to  the  younger 
ages,  high  among  older  workers;  their  num- 
bers are  great  and  growing;  and  their  em- 
ployment problems  grave; 

(4)  the  existence  In  Industries  affecting 
commerce  of  arbitrary  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment because  of  age  bvirdens  com- 
merce and  the  free  fiow  of  goods  In  com- 
merce. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  ability  rather  than  age;  to 
prohibit  arbitrary  age  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment; to  help  employers  amd  workers 
find  ways  of  meeting  problems  arising  from 
the  impact  of  age  on  employment. 

EDUCATION    AND   BXSKARCB    PROGRAM 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
undertake  studies  and  provide  information 
to  labor  unions,  management,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  concerning  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  older  workers,  and  their  potentials  for 
continued  employment  and  contribution  to 
the  economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose* of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
carry  on  a  continuing  program  of  education 


and  Information,  vmder  which  he  may,  among 
other  measures : 

(1)  undertake  research,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  older  persona,  and  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  utilizing  thtir 
skills; 

(2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  var- 
ious media  of  communication,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  the  findings  of  studies  and 
other  materials  for  the  promotion  of  employ- 
ment: 

(3)  foeter.  through  the  public  employment 
service  system  and  through  cooperative 
effort,  the  development  of  facilities  of  public 
and  private  agencies  for  expanding  the  op- 
portunities and  potentials  of  older  persons; 

(4)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity Informational  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  meastire* 
he  may  deem  desirable  to  change  the  lower 
or  upper  age  limits  set  forth  In  section  12. 

PROHIBITION    OF    AGE    DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  far  an 
employer — 

( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  Individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  hla 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment,  because  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  Individual's  age;  or 

(3)  to  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee In  order  to  comply  with  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer  for 
employment,  or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
agsUnst.  any  Individual  because  of  such  in- 
dividual's age.  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  Individual  on  the  basis  of  such 
individual's  age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  or- 
ganization— 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  Its  mem- 
bership, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  Individual  because  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  ot  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
for  employment  any  Individual,  In  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
Individual  of  employment  opportunities,  or 
would  limit  such  employment  opportunities 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as 
an  employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, because  of  such  Individual's  age; 

(3)  to  cause  or  attemprt  to  caxise  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  Individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment,  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  discriminate  against  any  In- 
dividual, or  for  a  labor  organization  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  member  thereof  or 
applicant  for  membership,  because  such  indi- 
vidual, member,  or  applicant  for  member- 
ship, has  opposed  any  practice  made  unlaw- 
ful by  this  section,  or  because  such  Indi- 
vidual, member,  or  applicant  for  membership 
has  made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  par- 
ticipated In  any  manner  In  an  Investigation, 
proceeding,  or  litigation  imder  this  Act. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency 
to  print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed 
or  published,  any  notice  or  advertisement  re- 
lating to  employment  by  such  an  employer 
or  membership  In  or  any  classlficaUon  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  a  labor 
organization,  or  relating  to  any  classification 
or  referral  for  employment  by  such  an  em- 
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ployment  agency,  IndlcaUng  any  preference, 
UmltaUon,  specification,  or  dUcrlmlnaUon 
baaed  on  age. 

(t)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor 
organization — 

(1)  to  take  any  action  otherwise  pro- 
hibited under  subsection  (a),  (b),  (c).  or  (e) 
of  this  section  where  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occu- 
pational qualification  reasonably  necessary  to 
the  normal  operation  of  the  particular  busi- 
ness, or  where  the  differentiation  Is  based  on 
reasonable  factors  other  than  age; 

(2)  to  observe  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide 
seniority  system  or  any  bona  flde  employee 
benefit  plan  such  as  retirement,  pension,  or 
Insurance  plan,  which  is  not  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  such  employee  benefit  plan  shall  exc\ise 
the  failure  to  hire  any  Individual;  or 

(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
Individual  for  good  catise. 

BTUUT    BT    SECRETAST    OF   LABOR 

Sk:.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed 
to  undertake  an  appropriate  study  of  Insti- 
tutional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise 
to  Involuntary  retirement,  and  report  his 
findings  and  any  appropriate  legislative 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress. 

AD  MINISTRATIOII 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power — 

(a)  to  make  delegations,  to  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State,  local, 
and  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate  with 
and  furnish  technical  assistance  to  employ- 
ers, labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies  to  aid  In  effectuating  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 


a  olvU  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Ju- 
rlsdlcUon  for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief 
as  win  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act- 
Provided,  That  the  right  of  any  individual 
to  bring  such  action  shall  terminate  upon 
the  commencement  of  an  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  enforce  the  right  of  such  Indlvldiial 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced  by 
any  Individual  under  this  secUon  until  the 
Individual  has  given  the  Secretary  not  less 
than  sixty  days'  notice  of  an  Intent  to  file 
such  action.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed— 

(1)  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred, 

(2)  in  a  case  to  which  section  13(b)  ap- 
plies, within  three  hundred  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred  or  with- 
in thirty  days  after  receipt  by  the  individual 
of  notice  of  termination  of  proceedings  un- 
der SUte  law,  whichever  Is  earlier 
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Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  intent  to  sue 
the  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  all  per- 
sons named  therein  as  prospective  defend- 
ants in  the  action  and  shaU  promptly  seek 
to  eliminate  any  alleged  unlawful  pracUce 
by  Informal  methods  of  conciliation  con- 
ference, and  persuasion. 

(e)  Sections  6  and  10  of  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act  of  1947  shall  apply  to  actions  un- 
der this  Act. 

NOTICES   TO    BE   POSTED 

Sec.  8.  Every  employer,  employment  agency 
and  labor  organization  shall  post  and  keep 
posted  in  conspicuous  places  upon  its  prem- 
ises a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary  setting  forth  information  as 
the  Secpetary  deems  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


BXCORDKZEPINO.    INVESTICATIOJI,    AND 
XNTORCEMENT 

8»c.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  Investigations  and  require 
the  keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appropri- 
ate for  the  administration  of  this  Act  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  powers  and  procedures 
provided  In  sections  9  and  11  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  aa  amended 
(29  U.S.C.  209  and  211). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced In  accordance  with  the  powers,  reme- 
dies, and  procedures  provided  in  sections  11 
(b),  16  (except  for  subsection  (a)  thereof), 
and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended    (29  U.S.C.   211    (b),  216, 
217)  and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Any 
act  prohibited  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act  un- 
der section  15  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act   of   1938,   as   amended    (29   U.S.C.    215). 
Amounts  owing  to  an  individual  as  a  result 
of  a  violation  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to   be   unpaid   minimum   wages   or   unpaid 
overtime  compensation  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tions 16  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  216,  217)  : 
Provided.  That  Uquldated  damages  shall  be 
payable  only  In  cases  of  willful  violations  of 
this  Act.  In  any  action  brought  to  enforce 
this  Act  the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  Including  without  limitations  Judg- 
ments   compelling    employment,    reinstate 
ment  or  promotion,  or  enforcing  the  liabil- 
ity for  amounts  deemed  to  be  unpaid  mini- 
mum wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensa- 
tion under  this  section.  Before  instituting 
any  action  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  attempt  to  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory practice  or  practices  alleged,  and  to  ef- 
fect voluntary  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  through  Informal  methods 
Of  concllUtlon,  conference,  and  persuasion 
(c)  Any  aggrieved  Individual  may  bring 


RULES    AND    REGTJLATIONS 

Sec.  9.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  may  establish  such  rea- 
sonable exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary and  proper  in  the  public  Interest. 

CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  Whoever  shall  forclbUy  resist,  op- 
pose, impede,  intimidate,  or  Interfere  with  a 
duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Secre- 
tary while  he  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year  or 
by  both:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
shall  be  Imprisoned  under  this  section  ex- 
cept when  there  has  been  a  prior  conviction 
hereunder. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  11.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  labor 
organizations,  corporations,  business  trusts 
legal     representatives,     or     any     organized 
groups  of  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  In  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided.  That  prior  to  June 
30,  1968.  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  shaU  not  be  considered  employers. 
The  term  also  means  any  agent  of  such  a 
person,  but  such  term  does  not  Include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or 
a  State  or  poUtlcal  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  undertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  Includes  an  agent  of 
such  a  person;  but  shall  not  Include  Rn 
agency  of  the  United  States,  or  an  agency  of 
a  State  or  politic*!  subdlvJmon  of  a  state 


except  that  such  term  shaU  Include  the 
United  states  Employment  Service  and  the 
system  of  State  and  local  employment  serv- 
ices receiving  Pederal  assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  In  an  industry 
affecting  conunerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  association 
or  plan  so  engaged  In  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  any  conference, 
general  committee.  Joint  or  system  board,  or 
Joint  council  so  engaged  which  is  subordinate 
to  a  national  or  international  labor  organi- 
zation. 

(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  ( 1 )  it  maintains  or  operates  a  hiring 
hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  employees 
for  an  employer  or  procures  for  employees 
opportunlUes  to  work  for  an  employer,  or  (2) 
the  number  of  Its  members  (or,  where  it  Is 
a  labor  organization  composed  of  other  labor 
organizations  or  their  representatives.  If  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  members  of  such 
other  labor  organization)  is  fifty  or  more 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  or  twenty-flve  or  more 
on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  and  such  labor  or- 
ganization— 

(1)  U  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended;  or 

(2)  although  not  certified.  Is  a  national 
or  international  labor  organization  or  a  local 
labor  organization  recognized  or  acting  as 
the  representative  of  employees  of  an  em- 
ployer or  employers  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce;  or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organization 
or  subsidiary  body  which  is  representing  or 
actively  seeking  to  represent  employees  of 
employers  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2);  or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  organiza- 
tion representing  or  actively  seeking  to  rep- 
resent employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  employ- 
ees may  enjoy  membership  or  become  afiU- 
lated  with  such  labor  organization;  or 

(5)  Is  a  conference,  general  committee, 
joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  International  labor 
organization,  which  Includes  a  labor  organiza- 
tion engaged  in  an  Industry  affecting  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual employed  by  an  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  conunerce.  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  conununication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  between  points  In  the  same  SUte 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  business,  or  in- 
dustry in  commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  dis- 
pute would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce  or 
the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  Includes  any 
activity  or  Industry  "affecting  commerce" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

LIMrrATION 

Sec.  12.  The  prohibitions  In  thta  Act  aball 
be  limited  to  Individuals  who  are  at  leut 
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forty  years  of  age  but  less  than  slxty-flve 
years  of  age. 

ANNT7AL  REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally In  January  a  report  to  the  Congress  cov- 
ering his  activities  for  the  preceding  year  and 
Including  such  information,  data,  and  recom- 
mendations for  further  legislation  In  con- 
nection with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
Act  as  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  and  appraisal  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  effect  to  the  minlmiun 
and  maximum  ages  established  by  this  Act, 
together  with  his  recommendations  to  the 
Congress.  In  making  such  evaluation  and 
appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration any  changes  which  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  general  age  level  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  workers  not 
covered  by  Its  provisions,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 

FEDERAL-STATE   RELATIONSHIP 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
performing  like  functions  with  regard  to 
discriminatory  employment  practices  on  ac- 
count of  age  except  that  upon  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  this  Act  such  action 
shall  supersede  any  State  action. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
practice  occurlng  in  a  State  which  has  a  law 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  age  and  establishing  or  authoriz- 
ing a  State  authority  to  grant  or  seek  relief 
from  such  discriminatory  practice,  no  suit 
may  be  brought  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  after 
proceedings  have  been  commenced  under  the 
State  law.  unless  such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated,  provided  that  such  sixty- 
day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  days  during  the  first  year  after 
the  effective  date  of  such  State  law.  If  any 
requirement  for  the  commencement  of  such 
proceedings  Is  Imposed  by  a  State  authority 
other  than  a  requirement  of  the  filing  of  a 
written  and  signed  statement  of  the  facts 
upon  which  the  proceeding  is  based,  the 
proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
commenced  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion at  the  time  such  statement  is  sent  by 
registered  mall  to  the  appropriate  State 
authority. 

ETFECTIVK   DATE 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enactment 
(except  (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
extend  the  delay  In  effective  date  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  up  to  an  additional  ninety 
days  thereafter  if  he  finds  that  such  time 
Is  necessary  in  permitting  adjustments  to 
the  provisions  hereof,  and  (b)  that  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  Issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  provisions) . 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  $3,- 
000,000  for  any  fiscal  year,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DENT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dent:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  830  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  HH. 
13054,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  13054)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPROVING  CERTAIN  BENEFITS 
POR  EMPLOYEES  WHO  SERVE  IN 
HIGH-RISK  SITUATIONS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H  Jl. 
13798)  to  improve  certain  benefits  for 
employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  situ- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13798 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 911  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  1136),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  for  up  to  two  round 
trips  each  year  for  piuposes  of  family  visita- 
tion In  situations  where  the  family  of  the 
officer  or  employee  is  prevented  by  official 
order  from  accompanying  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to,  or  has  been  ordered  evacuated 
from,  his  assigned  post  because  of  danger 
from  hostile  activity,  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  officer  or  employee  whose 
dependents  are  located  abroad,  the  Secre- 
tary may  authorize  such  additional  trips  as 
he  deems  appropriate  not  to  exceed  the 
equivalent  cost  of  two  round  trips  of  less 
than  first  class  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  or  em- 
ployees stationed  abroad  (or  their  depend- 
ents located  abroad) ,  for  purposes  of  family 
visitation  in  emergency  situations  involving 
personal  hardship :  Provided,  That  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Military  Airlift  Command  shall 
be  utilized  whenever  possible  for  travel  au- 
thorized under  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  section  943  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  944.  Under  such  regulations  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of 
this  titie  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  sepa- 
ration of  an  officer  or  employee." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  63  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code  (which  relates  to 
leave),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S632S.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  ac- 
tion abroad 
"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  accoxint 
of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  due  to  any  Injury  Incurred 
while  serving  abroad  and  resulting  from  war, 
insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar  hostile 
action:  Provided.  That  the  Injury  shall  not 
have  been  due  to  vicious  habits.  Intemper- 
ance, or  willful  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  or  employee." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"6326.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  action 
abroad." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  January  1,  19SS. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  13798  contains  three 
sections  which  were  included  in  similar 
or  identical  language  in  the  so-called 
Hays  bill  that  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1965.  The  other  body  failed 
to  act  on  that  bill  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1966,  a  sub- 
stitute bill  with  many  provisions  that 
had  never  been  considered  by  the  House 
committee. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  each  of  the 
three  sections  of  H.R.  13798.  Section  1, 
page  1,  line  8;  page  2,  line  14,  authorizes 
the  payment  of  travel  expenses  for  fam- 
ily visitation  of  employees  stationed 
abroad  at  posts  where  dependents  may 
not  accompany  them. 

There  is  authority  for  the  payment  of 
a  separation  allowance,  but  not  for  a 
separation  travel  allowance.  This  section 
provides  such  authority.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
matter  by  regulation,  but  the  GAO  chal- 
lenged the  legality  of  the  regulation. 

Although  this  amendment  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  situation  in  Vietnam  from 
which  dependents  have  been  excluded 
since  early  1965,  it  would  be  applicable 
to  comparable  situations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  maximum  allowauice  is  the  cost  of 
two  round  trips  per  year  between  the 
ofiBcer's  post  and  Washington — economy 
or  tourist  class,  not  first  class.  The  pres- 
ent cost  of  a  round  trip  between  Saigon 
and  Washington  is  $1,207,  economy  class. 
More  frequent  trips  are  permissible 
within  this  maximum  if  the  family  is 
living  closer  to  the  ofllcer's  post,  as,  for 
example,  in  Bangkok  or  Manila.  Wher- 
ever possible,  the  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand is  to  be  used. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  is  a  simple  tunendment 
to  change  the  name  which  we  used  as 
Military  Air  Transport  to  the  new  ofQcial 
title.  Military  Airlift  Command. 

This  authority  does  not  guarantee  an 
officer  these  trips.  Its  availability  at  all 
times  is  subject  to  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ice. No  extra  money  accrues  to  the  officer 
if  he  does  not  or  cannot  use  the  author- 
ized travel. 

This  section  also  authorizes — page  2, 
lines  9  and  10 — family  visitation  travel 
in  emergency  situations  involving  per- 
sonal hardship  for  an  officer  or  his  de- 
pendents located  abroad,  for  example,  a 
death  in  the  family.  Existing  law  does 
not  authorize  this  type  of  payment. 

Section  2,  page  2,  lines  15  to  21,  au- 
thorizes medicsQ  benefits  now  available 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  officers 
and  employees  to  be  continued  beyond 
the  date  of  separation  and  for  depend- 
ents beyond  the  date  of  the  death  or  sep- 
aration of  an  officer  or  employee. 

Under  existing  law  medical  benefits  for 
officers  and  employees  cannot  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  date  of  separatiwi 
f  rwn  the  service,  and  dependent  benefits 
cease  automatically  at  the  time  the  em- 
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ployee  dies  or  Is  separated  from  the 
service. 

This  is  not  an  elaborate  postretlre- 
ment  medical  plan.  It  deals  only  with 
emergency  and  accute  hardship  cases.  As 
an  example,  the  wife  of  an  officer  is  hos- 
pitalized, and  the  officer  dies  while  she 
Is  hospitalized.  Her  medical  benefits 
cease  immediately.  This  would  permit  a 
continuation  of  the  benefits  until  she  re- 
covers. 

Section  3,  page  2,  line  22;  page  3,  line 
13,  provides  that  no  charge  against  leave 
for  a  period  up  to  1  year  will  be  made  for 
absence  from  employment  resulting  from 
hostUe  activity.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
retain  an  employee  in  a  full  pay  status  for 
a  period  up  to  1  year  plus  any  sick  and 
aimual  leave  that  may  be  due  him. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  take 
care  of  longtime  recovery.  The  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act — FECA — 
deals  with  payments  and  benefits  arising 
from  partial  or  complete  disability. 

If  any  individual  must  retire  for  dis- 
ability, he  chooses  disability  imder  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  If  he  Is  covered  by 
that  act — which  provides  a  40-percent 
minimum  of  his  salary — or  imder 
FECA— which  provides  66%  of  his  salary 
with  a  range  from  $245  per  month  to 
$1,437  per  month,  depending  upon  his 
salary. 

This  amendment  is  made  retroactive  in 
Its  application  to  January  1,  1965,  to 
cover  those  Injured  in  the  attack  upon 
the  chancery  In  Saigon.  About  30  Indi- 
viduals would  be  covered  by  the  amend- 
ment, 10  of  whom  were  Injured  in  con- 
nection with  the  attack  upon  the 
chancery  in  Saigon. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  among 
those  Injured  in  this  attack  were  several 
people  who  were  yoimg  In  years,  and 
young  In  service  with  the  Government. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  one  who  was 
a  girl  who  was  In  her  early  twenties, 
who  was  partially  blinded  as  a  result  of 
this  bomb,  and  who  had  to  spend  a  long 
time  in  the  hospital.  Because  of  her  age, 
she  had  been  with  the  Government  only 
a  few  months,  and  thus  had  only  a  few 
days  of  sick  leave.  If  this  bill  is  not  passed 
she  would  lose  all  the  pay  for  all  the  time 
she  was  In  the  hospital.  I  understand 
that  she  Is  In  rather  serious  financial 
straits  because  of  the  extra  medical  ex- 
penses Incurred  and  the  loss  of  her  earn- 
ing power. 

The  estimated  costs  of  the  first  year  for 
the  three  agencies  covered  would  be  for 
section  1,  $197,760;  section  2,  $17,500- 
section  3,  $15,000;  a  total  of  $230,250. 

This  bill  came  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  unanimously.  One  Mem- 
ber voted  present  but  otherwise  all  votes 
were  In  favor  of  It. 

I  urge  that  the  House  pass  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bol- 
ton]. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Foreign  Service  offers 
many  compensations  to  those  who  serve 
their  country  abroad.  Some  of  these  are 
tangible;  some  are  Intangible.  But  today 
Foreign  Service  also  presents  these  In- 
dividuals with  hazards  and  difficulties 
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not  foreseen  when  Congress  passed  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  in  1946. 

The  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
State  Department  Organization  and 
Foreign  Operations,  my  colleague,  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ha  yes  1.  has 
amply  described  the  circumstances  that 
have  created  the  need  for  this  bill.  I  can 
assure  the  members  of  the  House  that  the 
subcommittee  examined  all  the  angles 
and  issues  involved. 

In  this  bill  we  are  not  embarking  upon 
costly  and  elaborate  fringe  benefits  for 
our  overseas  personnel.  Rather  we  have 
confined  our  amendments  of  the  basic 
law  to  those  few  provisions  that  will  pro- 
vide some  small  but  significant  benefits 
for  service  in  hazardous  areas.  The  pro- 
longed separation  of  families  presents 
strams  and  emotional  Involvement  with 
which  many  of  us  are  familiar.  In  au- 
thorizing occasional  travel  for  family 
visitation  under  carefully  drawn  lan- 
guage, we  are  attempting  to  permit  those 
serving  in  posts  in  Vietnam  to  have  some 
normal  family  association. 

Our  Foreign  Service  personnel  are  un- 
armed, yet  serving  in  a  war-torn  area 
They  are  killed  and  injured  Just  as  our 
military  personnel  are.  Many  of  them 
are  individuals  with  little  or  no  previous 
Government  service.  Hence  the  lack  of 
opportunity  to  accumulate  sick  leave 
upon  which  they  may  draw  when  they 
are  seriously  Injured,  presents  them  with 
a  most  distressing  situation.  I  might 
inform  the  House  that  at  least  two  ci- 

w  Ifn"^'"*'^"^^®^  ^*^«  ^^^  permanently 
bUnded  as  a  result  of  service  in  Vietnam 
In  aU.  about  30  individuals  thus  far 
would  benefit  from  the  extended  sick 
l^ve  given  them.  Many  of  them  can. 
rPh«h,m  *l  ''^^  attention  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  return  to  Government 
service.  The  very  least  we  can  d^for 
these  people  Is  to  provide  some  period 
dT^g  Which  they  may  be  able  to  be 
cSr^.  '■''"™^**    ^    productive 

nJqft^h^  ?**  ^^\^  "°"^«  ^"  P^  H.R. 
1,5798  by  a  imanimous  vote 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion   of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio; 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  anri 
pass  the  bill  H.R.  13798,  as  amSSd 
fhS!  ^"^i*^°n  was  taken;  and   (two- 

Sf^.,^*"^"^  ^"'^^  ^  f^^or  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  biU 
as  amended,  was  passed.  ' 

th^  table  °"  ^  reconsider  was  laid  on 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S  1785) 
to  improve  certain  benefits  for  employees 

7^°J^r  ^  ^^«^-^^  situations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

^  Jhe  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio' 
There  was  no  objection. 

S.  1786 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  secUon 
811  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  (22  VS.C.  1136).  1b  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph  (10)   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 


semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  the  travel  expenses  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service  for  up  to  two  round 
trips  each  year  for  piirposes  of  family  visita- 
tion In  situations  where  the  family  of  the 
officer  or  employee  Is  prevented  by  official 
order  from  accompanying  such  officer  or  em- 
ployee to,  or  has  been  ordered  evacuated 
from,  his  assigned  post  because  of  danger 
from  hostile  activity,  and  the  travel  expenses 
of  officers  or  employees  stationed  abroad,  for 
purposes  of  family  visitation  in  emergency 
situations  involving  personal  hardship:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  faculties  of  the  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  shall  be  utilized  whenever 
possible  for  travel  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  secUon  943  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  944.  Under  such  reguIaUons  as  he 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of 
this  title  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  sep- 
aration of  an  officer  or  employee." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5,  United  States  Ckxle  (which  relates 
to  leave),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
I  6325.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  action 
abroad 

"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not  to 
exceed  one  year,  due  to  any  injury  incurred 
while  serving  abroad  and  resulting  from  war. 
Insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar  hostile 
action:  Provided,  That  the  Injury  shall  not 
have  been  due  to  vicious  habits.  Intemper- 
ance, or  willful  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
the  officer  or  employee." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  such 
subchapter  Is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing Item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"6325.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  action 
abroad." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  began 
on  or  after  January  1,  1966. 

AMENDMENT     OFTERED     BT     MS.     HATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  S.  1785. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  13798,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  13798)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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INCREASE  OF  TIMBER  SURVEY 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1136)  to  amend  section  9  of  the  act  of 
May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  702).  as  amended 
and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h),  re- 
lating to  surveys  of  timber  and  other 
forest  resources  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

S.  1136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
last  sentence  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
May  22,  1928.  as  amended  (46  Stat.  699,  703; 


16  U.S.C.  681h) ,  is  hereby  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$2,500,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6,000,000". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  require. 

For  a  number  of  years,  since  1928,  the 
Forest  Research  Act  has  provided  funds 
for  the  taking  of  a  survey  of  American 
forest  lands.  The  increased  cost  of  this 
survey  over  the  years  finally  led  the 
Congress  In  1962  to  set  an  annual  celling 
of  $2.5  million  for  the  taking  of  this 
survey. 

The  timber  survey  is  a  basic  Inventory 
of  one  of  our  most  important  natural 
resources.  Through  periodic  inventories 
in  each  State,  the  public  Is  furnished 
comprehensive  facts  on  the  area  and 
condition  of  forest  lands,  the  volume, 
quality,  and  location  of  standing  timber; 
present  and  prospective  growth  of  tim- 
ber stands;  losses  from  fire.  Insects,  and 
other  destructive  agents;  and  the  har- 
vest of  timber  for  industrial  uses.  Since 
about  one  out  of  every  three  trees  in  the 
United  States  is  in  Federal  ownership, 
it  is  important  for  Intelligent  manage- 
ment of  our  national  forests,  as  well  as 
State  and  privately  owned  forests,  to 
have  current  and  accurate  data  on  the 
extent,  location,  and  composition  of  our 
timber  supply  as  a  sound  basis  for  pro- 
gram and  policy  decisions. 

The  purport  of  tills  bill,  S.  1136,  Is  to 
raise  the  ceiling  that  has  prevailed  up 
to  this  time  from  $2.5  million  to  $5  mil- 
lion. This  is  brought  about  because  the 
actual  money  spent  on  these  surveys  an- 
nually Is  hovering  close  to  the  celling  at 
this  time.  It  is  believed  from  experience 
that  the  requirement  will  Increase  with 
the  coming  years.  A  6-percent  Increase 
in  research  related  to  the  survey  has  been 
the  experience  In  connection  In  recent 
years.  Moreover,  there  will  be  pay  in- 
cretises  to  foresee  in  connection  with 
this  as  with  other  like  activities.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Congress  is  asked  to  be  fore- 
sighted  and  to  provide  a  higher  celling 
of  $5  million  for  carrsdng  on  this 
survey. 

The  forest  survey  provides  the  only 
comprehensive  source  of  basic  Informa- 
tion on  one  of  the  Nation's  most  Impor- 
tant natural  resources.  It  provides  facts 
on  the  area,  condition,  and  productivity 
of  forest  lands;  the  volume,  kind,  qual- 
ity, and  location  of  standing  timber;  the 
present  and  prospective  growth  of  tim- 
ber of  various  species;  losses  to  fire,  in- 
sects, diseases,  and  other  destructive 
agents;  the  present  and  prospective  vol- 
umes of  timber  cut  for  various  forest 
products;  and  Interpretotlons  of  Infor- 
mation on  timber  supplies  and  timber 
use  to  provide  factual  guides  to  the  con- 
servation and  use  of  the  Nation's  forest 
land  and  timber  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  survey  Is  of  immense 
value  to  Industry,  and  In  the  time  ahead 
I  am  sure  It  will  be  even  more  so  be- 
cause of  the  Increasingly  tecimlcal  and 
scientific  operations  of  industry  In  Its 
use  of  forest  products. 


Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  S.  1136. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemsm  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
could  inform  the  House  why,  on  page  4 
of  the  report,  under  the  paragraph  en- 
titled "Cost,"  the  statement  appears 
that- 
Based  on  the  experience  since  1962,  the 
committee  would  expect  an  Increased  cost  of 
$150,000  during  the  first  year  with  propor- 
tionate future  Increases — 

But  stUl  we  are  doubling  the  cedllng, 
making  it  a  total  of  $5  million  annually 
through  the  mid-1970's,  instead  of  tak- 
ing this  up  at  another  time  annually.  I 
ask  this  question  particularly  in  view  of 
the  alleged  economy  wave  that  Is  before 
us  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  DOW.  There  is  no  bar  to  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  from 
year  to  year. 

What  this  bill  does  Is  to  provide  lee- 
way, so  that  we  do  not  have  to  come  to 
this  body  every  year  to  raise  the  ceiling, 
and  it  permits  flexibility  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  survey.  That  I  think  is  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  We  might  note  also 
that  the  appropriation  demanded  by  the 
House  for  $2.5  million  for  this  year,  was 
cut  slightly  by  the  Senate.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered adequate  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Initially  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  asked  for  elimination  of 
the  ceiling  altogether.  In  response  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate,  under  this  bill  S. 
1136,  we  settled  for  a  stated  ceiling  of 
$5  million,  based  on  the  imderstandlng  of 
the  authorities  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  about  the  need  in  the  next 
few  years. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  think  all  of  us 
appreciate  the  need  for  good  and  excel- 
lent husbandry  in  our  national  forests. 
It  is  rather  amazing  to  see  in  this  report 
that  one  out  of  every  three  trees  in  the 
United  States  is  now  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  National  Forest  Service.  Cer- 
tainly we  must  do  our  job  well,  but  none 
of  us  on  this  floor  is  fooled  by  an  au- 
thorization which  is  in  excess  of  an  ap- 
propriation. We  quite  often  hear  the 
counterargument  that  if  we  do  not  want 
to  appropriate  in  times  of  expenditure 
tightening,  we  should  not  authorize  it. 
This  works  both  ways. 

Besides,  I  submit  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  coming  to  the  people's  Repre- 
sentatives regularly  to  justify  any  au- 
thorization, whether  it  be  with  each 
Congress,  or  whether  It  be  annually.  On 
that  basis,  although  the  intent  of  the 
bill  is  good,  I  would  decry  the  cost  ceil- 
ing of  more  than  double. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  the  gentleman,  I  am  delighted  that 
he  believes  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  good. 
From  year  to  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  in  a  position  to  carry  out 
the  intent  by  its  control  of  the  funds. 
There  is  nothing  here  that  prevents  that. 
We  are  simply  carrying  out  the  Intent 
suggested  by  the  gentleman,  which  is  to 
look  forward  with  some  vision  of  the 


growing  needs  of  our  Forestry  Service 
and  forestry  industries  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  support  S.  1136. 

This  bill  is  noncontroversial  and  In 
light  of  the  changes  of  the  times  and 
ever-increasing  infllation  and  demands 
on  the  Forest  Service  is  certainly  in  line 
with  economy  and  good  management 
pr£u;tices. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  S.  1136,  to  Increase  the  timber 
survey  authorization. 

In  this  period  of  budgetary  stress,  the 
Congress  must  examine  carefully  pro- 
posals to  expand  expenditures.  The 
forest  survey,  through  the  encoiirage- 
ment  of  sound  resource  development,  is 
one  program  which  returns  msuiy  times 
its  original  investment. 

The  costs  of  conducting  the  fbrest  sur- 
vey have  risen  substantially  since  the 
present  authorization  was  established  in 
1962.  The  Department  of  Agriculture — 
which  wholeheartedly  endorses  this  leg- 
islation— informs  me  that  the  program 
is  bumping  the  $2^^  million  maximum. 

The  surveys  periodically  inventory  the 
stfea  and  condition  of  forest  lands;  the 
volume,  quality,  and  location  of  standing 
timber;  present  and  prospective  growth 
of  timber  stands;  losses  from  fire.  In- 
sects, and  other  destructive  agents;  and 
the  harvest  of  timber  for  industrial  uses. 
In  addition,  the  surveys  provide  current 
estimates  of  timber  supplies  and  the  out- 
look for  future  timber  demands. 

When  the  McSweeney-McNary  Forest 
Research  Act  was  originally  enacted  in 
1928,  a  single  nationwide  survey  was 
authorized.  However,  since  timber  sup- 
plies are  continually  changing,  and  mod- 
ern industrial  development  requires  up- 
to-date  resource  information,  subsequent 
authorizations  have  recognized  the  need 
for  periodic  relnventory  of  our  forest 
resources. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  attempted 
to  establish  the  resurvey  on  a  10-year 
rotation  basis,  but  increasing  costs  have 
made  this  goal  impossible  with  the  exist- 
ing $2>2  million  limitation. 

Because  of  dollar  limitations,  the  De- 
partment has  been  forced  in  the  past  to 
rotate  the  survey  on  a  reglon-by-reglon 
basis.  Many  studies  vital  to  Uie  con- 
tinued growth  of  our  Nation's  forest  re- 
sources and  development  have  been  post- 
poned for  lack  of  funds.  For  example, 
the  Forest  Service  has,  for  some  time, 
sought  to  extend  their  timber  supply 
survey  of  Douglas-fir  In  the  regions  west 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  Pon- 
derosa  pine  regions  in  eastern  Oregon 
and  Washington.  This  study,  crucial  to 
lumbermen  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  has 
not  been  conducted  because  of  Insuffl- 
clent  funds. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  that  the  stud- 
ies at  this  time  must  be  limited  to  the 
Douglas-fir  region  when  the  pine  regions 
of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  Montana, 
and  California  have  an  urgent  need  for 
and  a  great  dependence  upon  the  level 
of  Federal  timber  management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  extending  the  authori- 
zation for  the  forest  survey  will  insure 
adequate  and  continuing  inventories  of 
our  forest  resources  and  provide  the  In- 
formation necessary  for  timber  conserva- 
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tion  and  management.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  S.  1136. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  S.  1136. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


December  U,  1967 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  with  respect  to  the  legislation 
Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVING  CERTAIN  LIMITATIONS 
ON  OCEAN  CRUISES 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  12639.  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  ocean  cruises,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

HJR.  12639 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
613(b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
as  amended  (46  U.S.C.  1183),  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  finds 
that  the  operation  of  any  passenger  vessel 
with  respect  to  which  a  contract  for  the  pay- 
ment of  an  operating-differential  subsidy  has 
been  entered  Into  under  section  803  of  this 
title  effective  before  January  2,  1960,  Is  re- 
q\ilred  for  at  least  one-third  of  each  year, 
but  not  for  all  of  each  year,  in  order  to 
furnish  adequate  service  on  the  service, 
route,  or  line  covered  by  such  contract,  he 
may  amend  such  contract  to  agree  to  pay  an 
operating-differential  subsidy  for  operation 
of  the  vessel  II)  on  such  service,  route,  or 
line  for  such  part  of  each  year,  and  (2)  on 
cruises  for  all  or  part  of  the  remainder  of 
each  year  If  such  specific  cruise  Is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  613 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amend- 
ed. Is  hereby  rep>ealed. 

(b)  Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  of  section  613 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  as 
amended,  are  hereby  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (d)  and  (e).  respectively,  Including 
any  references  thereto. 

Sec.  3.  Section  613  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936.  as  amended,  Is  repealed  ef- 
fective on  the  last  day  of  the  three-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I"  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  so  as  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  than  is  available  under  exist- 
ing law  with  regard  to  American  pas- 
senger vessels  In  cnUse  trades. 

When  the  1936  act  was  enacted,  pas- 


senger vessels  were  essential  for  overseas 
travel.  Under  that  act  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  is  authorized  to  pay  operat- 
ing-differential subsidy  for  the  operation 
of  vessels,  including  passenger  vessels,  on 
trade  routes  determined  to  be  essential 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  211  of  the 
act. 

In  recent  years,  largely  through  the 
development  of  large-scale,  safe,  and 
dependable  overseas  air  transport,  oper- 
ators of  passenger  vessels  have  found 
that  such  vessels  go  through  slow  seasons 
each  year  during  which  they  earn  little 
profit,  or  even  operate  at  a  loss  on  their 
prescribed  essential  trade  routes. 

In  other  words,  the  demand  for  point- 
to-point  transportation  by  a  passenger 
ship  in  most  areas  today  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  successful  operations  on  a  year- 
round  basis.  This  fact  has  affected  for- 
eign passenger  lines  as  much  as  It  has 
American. 

In  fact,  the  foreigners  were  first  to  go 
"off  route"  during  the  slack  seasons  on 
their  regular  services.  Thus,  there  has 
been  a  substantial  upsurge  In  ocean 
cruises  during  the  very  period  of  the  year 
when  traffic  is  slack  on  regular  routes. 

In  1961,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
proposed  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  payment  of  operating-differ- 
ential subsidy  under  the  1936  act  for  the 
operation  of  passenger  vessels  on  cruises 
not  on  the  essential  trade  routes  during 
the  slack  season  on  the  essential  service 
to  which  such  vessels  were  assigned. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
after  full  hearings  in  1961,  there  was 
enacted  into  law  Public  Law  87-45,  which 
recognized  the  prevailing  situation  con- 
cerning the  diminishing  demand  for 
year-round  point-to-point  passenger 
ship  operations,  and  the  Increased  de- 
mand for  cruise  operations. 

Under  that  act,  subject  to  certain  safe- 
guards set  forth  therein,  the  former 
Federal  Maritime  Board  was  authorized 
to  approve  applications  for  the  payment 
of  operating-differential  subsidy  for  the 
operation  of  passenger  vessels  on  cruises 
for  up  to  120  days  in  each  year. 

The  operations  of  Public  Law  87-45 
have  generally  been  successful  and  have 
enabled  operators  of  American-flag  pas- 
senger vessels  to  participate  in  the  grow- 
ing cruise  trade,  with  significant  reduc- 
tions in  losses  previously  experienced 
during  the  slack  season  on  the  essential 
trade  routes. 

Since  1961,  there  have  been  further 
shifts  in  the  pattern  of  operations  on  the 
essential  trade  routes  and  in  the  cruise 
business.  Both  the  slack  season  on  the 
regular  routes  and  the  cruise  season  have 
become  longer.  Accordingly,  this  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  In  order  to  enable  the 
existing  American  passenger  operators  to 
accommodate  their  operations  to  the  in- 
creasing cruise  trade  and  diminishing 
passenger  requirements  on  point-to- 
point  operations. 

By  doing  so  these  operators  will  be  able 
to  minimize  their  losses  on  their  regular 
trade  routes;  enhance  American -flag 
participation  In  the  rapidly  growing 
cruise  business  from  our  shores;  and,  of 
course,  make  significant  contributions  to 
our  balance-of-payments  problem. 


In  1964,  the  latest  year  for  which  the 
Maritime  Administration  submitted  fig. 
ures,  about  220,000  passengers  traveled 
between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Carib- 
bean In  passenger  vessels  and  of  this 
total  only  about  28,000  traveled  In  Amer- 
Ican-fiag  vessels.  American-flag  vessels, 
therefore,  obtained  about  13  percent  of 
this  business. 

The  Maritime  Administration,  testify- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, expressed  the  belief  that  more  ex- 
tended cruising  than  is  permitted  by  ex- 
isting law,  with  permission  to  carry  one- 
way passengers  and  mall  and  cargo  imder 
the  conditions  stated  in  the  bill,  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  losses  suffered  by  some 
passenger  ships. 

This  is  permissive  legislation  only. 
Specific  cruises  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  then  only  to 
the  extent  adequate  service  is  otherwise 
furnished  on  the  essential  trade  route. 
The  bill  as  reported  would,  first,  limit 
the  cruising  privilege  to  existing  sub- 
sidized passenger-ship  operators;  sec- 
ond, require  the  vessels  of  such  operators 
to  serve  their  regular  trade  routes  for  at 
least  one-third  of  each  year;  and  third, 
provide  for  repeal  of  section  613  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936,  effective  on 
the  last  day  of  the  3-year  period  which 
begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act. 

This  legislation  will  not  result  in  any 
increased  cost  to  the  Government.  On 
the  contrary,  It  Is  expected  that  enact- 
ment hereof  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  virtue  of  decreased  losses  to 
the  operator. 

A  quorum  being  present.  It  was  the 
unanimous  view  of  the  committee  that 
this  is  desirable  legislation  and  the  com- 
mittee urges  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  In  the  broad  experience  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  is  there  a  shortage  of  berths 
on  spaces  in  U.S.  ships,  on  the  currently 
allowable  4-months'  cruise  basis  in  the 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  routes? 
I  have  not  heard  of  anyone  who  has 
not  been  able  to  get  on  an  American 
bottom  in  a  cruise  ship  in  this  area.  I 
was  just  wondering  if  there  was  a  gen- 
eral shortage  of  sjaaces  available. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  There  is  some  short- 
age, but  as  I  said  before,  only  13  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  passengers  are 
going  on  American  ships  and  the  rest  on 
foreign  ships. 

Mr.  HALL  Then  this  would  help  our 
outflow  of  dollars  if  we  used  American 
bottoms  instead  of  foreign  ships  for  the 
traveling  American  public.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  position? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  The  gentleman  Is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  is  there  any  sub- 
sidy built  Into  this  legislation  which 
would  permit  American  lines  to  go  on 
cruises  rather  than  the  original  intent 
of  subsidies,  which  was,  of  course,  to 
make  American  bottoms  competitive 
with  foreign  bottoms  In  foreign  com- 
merce? 
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Mr.  GARMATZ.  It  would  be  the  same 
If  they  were  on  a  cruise  run  or  a  regular 
trade  route.  It  would  be  the  same  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  HALL.  But  we  would  not  be  sub- 
sidizing it  in  8  months  more  than  we 
would  be  for  the  4  months  out  of  the 
year? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 

Mr.  HALL.  We  would  just  be  allowing 
more  American  bottoms  to  compete.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  question  of 
competition  with  the  additional  Ameri- 
can bottoms  that  would  be  allowed  for 
this  additional  period  of  time  with  those 
who  have  already  assigned  routes  in  the 
Latin  American  or  Caribbean  area?  I 
am  simply  trying  to  determine  whether 
tills  legislation  brought  up  here  under 
suspension  of  rules  today,  would  allow 
additional  lines  f  ranchlsed  by  the  United 
States — or  American  bottoms  as  we  re- 
fer to  them — to  operate  in  an  area  where 
wc  already  have  franchised  American 
bottoms  that  have  regularly  assigned 
routes. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  They  could  operate 
in  the  area  but  not  In  direct  competition 
with  the  regular  lines. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  way  imder  this 
additional  legislation,  permissible  or 
otherwise,  where  they  would  be  in  direct 
competition  with  existing  assigned  regu- 
lar commercial  routes  for  cruising  or 
other  purposes? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  There  would  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
this  might  double  the  competition  on 
existing  assigned  routes,  but  the  gentle- 
man assures  us  that  this  will  not  be  true? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  It  would  not  be  true  by  vir- 
tue of  assigning  8  months  for  cruising 
Instead  of  4  months? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  How  could  this  be?  Would 
it  be  because  they  would  be  precluded 
from  using  existing  routes  already  fran- 
chised, or  could  the  gentleman  explain 
It  to  the  House? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No,  they  do  not  di- 
rectly serve  the  same  routes. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  they  would  not  be 
competitive? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct.  They 
would  not  be. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  think  the 
point  is  that  the  basic  legislation  which 
we  passed  some  years  ago  specifically  re- 
quires that  the  Maritime  Administration 
approve  each  such  off-route  cruise,  and 
under  the  policy  guidelines  they  are  not 
supposed  to  approve  it  If  they  find  that 
there  Is  a  possibility  of  Injury  to  another 
American-flag  operator  operating  In  the 
same  area.  So  while  conceivably,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  It  might  Increase  com- 
petition, still  the  experience  under  the 
law  as  it  now  exists  would  indicate  this 
has  not  been  the  case,  and  I  would  not 
anticipate  it  would  be  any  more  so  sim- 
ply because  we  extend  the  time  In  which 
U.S.-flag  vessels  would  be  allowed  to  en- 
gage In  the  cruise  trade. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Can  the 
gentleman  explain  why  we  have  to  have 
this  legislation? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Yes.  The  answer  to 
that  is  really  very  simple.  It  is  a  by- 
product of  a  very  dramatic  shift  in  pas- 
senger ship  travel.  With  the  advent  of 
Jet  aircraft  and  rapid  transportation, 
nobody  except  maybe  a  few  people  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  do  not  like  to 
fly  use  a  ship  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion. They  may  go  somewhere  by  ship 
because  they  like  to  travel  on  a  ship,  but 
the  point-to-point  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers has  declined  at  a  very  rapid  rate 
as  the  cruise  business,  that  is,  taking  a 
ship  for  leisure  rather  than  to  get  some- 
where, increased. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Why  would 
one  increase  the  traflBc,  in  a  sense,  of  a 
particular  route,  since  it  Is  limited  any- 
way? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  What  we  are  sajrlng 
Is  that  vessels  which  were  built  with 
Government  subsidy  and  operated  with 
subsidy  are  running  unprofitable  voy- 
ages, particularly  on  the  long-haul 
routes  such  as  between  here  and  the  east 
coast  of  South  America,  where  the  time 
at  sea  is  very  great  and  people  do  not 
seem  to  be  willing  to  spend  that  amoimt 
of  time  on  such  trips. 

Therefore,  there  are  periods  In  the 
year  when  these  vessels  can  operate 
profitably.  However,  if  they  are  required 
to  operate  as  they  were  at  one  time,  all 
year.  Increasingly,  voyages  are  being 
made  at  a  substantial  loss,  a  loss  which 
is  not  only  one  to  the  company  and  to 
the  vessel  involved,  but  indirectly  a  loss 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, as  I  imderstand  this  bill,  this  would 
make  it  possible  for  an  additional  oper- 
ator to  run  on  the  same  route  that  Is 
presently  certified  as  a  route  of  carrier  A, 
let  us  say.  So.  you  are  just  using  the 
competition  which  everyone  has  to  admit 
results  hi  a  reduction  in  the  potential 
traffic. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  The  only  place 
where  this  might  provide  Indirect — be- 
cause it  cannot  provide  direct — competi- 
tion, and  there  is  only  one  instance  about 
which  I  know,  and  that  is  where  the  trade 
route  overall  happens  to  be  a  cruise 
trade.  This  Is  a  short  run,  and  although 
It  does  serve  commerce  between  specific 
points,  it  is  my  opinion  that  something  in 
the  neighborhood  of  15  percent  of  their 
total  passenger  travel  Is  point  to  point 
and  85  percent  of  it  Is  cruise.  They  have 
not  been  Injured  by  the  fact  that  a  few 
years  ago  we  permitted  up  to  one-third 
off  the  specific  route. 

Mr.  SpetJcer,  I  would  not  be  advocat- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill  if  It  provided 
for  an  Increase  of  this  competition  to 
two-thirds  if  I  felt  It  were  going  to  In- 
jure any  existing  U.S.  carrier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  passage  of 
the  bill  HJl.  12639.  This  bill  would  vest 
permissive,  not  mandatory,  authority  In 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  permit  an 
American  subsidized  passenger  vessel  to 
engage  in  ocean  cruises  for  up  to  8 


months  of  the  year,  If  he  finds  that  such 
vessel  is  not  required  to  furnish  adequate 
point-to-point  service  on  its  assigned 
trade  route.  This  is  an  increase  of  4 
months  over  the  present  statutory  limita- 
tion. However,  it  would  be  appUcable 
only  to  presently  subsidized  American 
passenger  vessels  and  limited  to  a  f>eriod 
of  3  years. 

HJl.  12639  Is  simply  a  byproduct  of 
the  dramatic  shift  In  passenger  ship 
travel — from  one  of  point-to-point  car- 
riage to  one  of  cruising.  It  reflects  a  need 
for  providing  prompt,  albeit  temporary 
relief  giving  American  passenger  ship 
operators  greater  flexibility  to  more  ef- 
fectively meet  increasing  foreign-flag 
competition  in  the  ocean  cruise  market. 

However,  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  this  legislation  does  not 
make  any  radical  departure  from  the 
basic  philosophy  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  such  as  the  concept  of  essen- 
tial trade  routes.  Early  in  the  hearings 
on  the  original  bill,  it  became  apparent 
that  certain  provisions  could  have  had 
the  untoward  result  of  making  very 
marked  changes  in  the  concept  of  exist- 
ing law.  It  was  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  legislation  now  before  us  was 
amended. 

For  example,  H.R.  12639  will  not  allow 
a  subsidized  passenger  ship  operator  to 
compete  with  one  which  does  not  re- 
ceive subsidy.  However,  in  its  original 
form  the  bill  could  have  had  this  result. 
These  original  provisions  were  deleted. 
Consequently,  the  bill  now  before  you 
still  preserves  such  protective  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  bar- 
ring subsidized  competition,  for  example, 
as  the  prohibition  against  the  pajmient 
of  operating-differential  subsidy  suid  the 
requirement  that  a  pro  rata  share  of 
construction-differential  subsidy  be  re- 
turned to  the  Government  whenever  a 
subsidized  vessel  Is  allowed  to  engage  In 
a  domestic  trade. 

Some  of  the  issues  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself  have  been  raised  in  the 
minority  views  filed  on  this  legislation 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  I  find 
it  particularly  significant  that  his  views 
contain  the  statement  that: 

Until  such  tUne  as  we  can  come  up  with 
a  comprehensive  national  policy  for  strength- 
ening our  merchant  marine  ...  we  should 
not  chip  away  at  the  basic  principles  of  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act. 

This  simply  begs  the  question:  Where 
Is  the  "new"  policy  for  our  merchant  ma- 
rine? Almost  3  years  ago,  in  his  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  January  1965, 
the  President  said  that  he  would  "recom- 
mend a  new  policy  for  our  merchant  ma- 
rine." Yet,  as  of  this  date,  I  know  of  no 
formal  submission  by  the  President  of 
this  so-called  new  policy. 

Frankly,  it  is  largely  owing  to  this  "no 
show"  maritime  policy  that  HJl.  12639  Is 
before  us  today  for  consideration.  By 
executive  default,  the  Congress  has  be- 
come the  sole  heir  to  our  maritime  Ills, 
and  such  interim  measures  as  this  bill 
are  necessary  pending  resolution  of  the 
even  greater  Issue  of  a  policy  or  program 
to  revitalize  American  shipping. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  the  House  do  pass 
the  bill.  HJt.  12639. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMA'ra.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  this  legislation  Is 
adopted,  will  it  permit  a  subsidy  to  be 
paid,  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  do  so,  to  American-flag  ves- 
sels or  proprietors  of  American-flag 
vessels  cruising,  let  us  say,  from  Boston 
down  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  after  a  trip 
out  on  the  Caribbean  and  back,  and  up 
and  down  the  Atlantic  seaboard? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  does  not  the 
able  gentleman  from  Maryland  think 
that  it  would  be  very  much  in  the  public 
interest  to  afford  that  kind  of  trans- 
portation which  was  formerly  enjoyed  by 
our  people  who  woiUd  like  to  go  up  and 
down  the  coast,  perhaps,  going  from  one 
American  port  to  another?  Would  not 
that  keep  a  lot  of  money  at  home,  money 
that  is  now  going  out  on  cruises  to  for- 
eign areas,  thereby  increasing  the  dollar 
deflcit;  does  not  the  gentleman  believe 
that? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  We  do  not  pay  subsi- 
dies to  domestic  lines. 

Second,  those  trips  about  which  the 
gentleman  speaks  have  been  very  costly 
and  the  companies  have  not  been  able  to 
afford  these  small  trips  such  as  those 
about  which  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
is  speaking  as,  probably,  for  instance 
from  Boston  to  Norfolk,  stop  at  Norfolk, 
and  then  go  on  to  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  would  a  ship 
be  able  to  get  the  portion  of  this  pro- 
vision of  subsidy  that  you  are  providing 
for,  a  ship,  say,  taking  a  passenger 
aboard  in  Massachusetts,  in  Boston,  and 
stop  over  as  long  as  he  might  wish  to — 
a  reasonable  length  of  time— let  us  say 
in  Miami,  then  go  on  to  the  Caribbean 
and  come  back  to  Miami  and  go  back  to 
Boston? 
Would  that  be  proper? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  able  gentleman  for  the 
progress  he  has  made,  but  I  also  want  to 
express  the  very  firm  hope  that  he  will 
progress  further  in  the  future  and  make 
it  possible  to  restore  the  splendid  coast- 
wise cruising  service  that  our  people  used 
to  be  able  to  enjoy  in  coming  up  and 
going  down  the  Atlantic  Ocean  coast,  and 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  even  to  Hawaii,  or 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

I  believe  that  these  shipping  lines  all 
ought  to  be  eligible  for  the  subsidy  be- 
cause they  will  be  keeping  our  people  at 
home  traveling  in  our  own  country,  and 
enjoying  the  luxury  and  the  recreation 
In  such  cruise  travel  as  I  believe  they 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. However,  there  is  the  other  factor 
Involved,  and  that  is  that  such  trips  have 
been  rather  expensive,  and  they  have  not 
been  paying  off  to  the  cruise  ship  owners. 
I  might  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that, 
as  he  knows,  in  these  days  time  Is  of  the 
essence.  For  example,  I  left  the  gentle- 
man's fair  city  of  Miami  and  was  here  in 
2  hours.  So  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  can 
see  how  our  modes  of  transportation  have 
changed  quite  a  bit  recently. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  In  reply  to  the  gentle- 
man, might  I  say  that  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  be  in  Washington  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  if  the  gentleman  were 
going  on  a  cruise  and  wanted  to  have 
time  for  the  usual  cruise  luxuries  and 
recreation,  then  he  would  like  to  take  a 
longer  time  than  2  hours. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  explain  my  under- 
standing of  this  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  because  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  Americans  taking  cruises  on 
American  ships.  My  understanding  is 
that  if  the  ship  would  leave  from  New 
York  find  make  two  or  three  stops  at  any 
of  the  U.S.  ports,  and  then  go  on  to 
maybe  Nassau,  or  to  some  other  place, 
and  then  come  back,  that  if  a  person 
were  to  take  such  a  trip  as  a  passenger, 
and  it  would  be  a  round  trip,  and  he 
would  not  leave  the  ship  and  come  back 
in  some  other  way,  then  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  this  would  be  subsidized. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
does  the  able  chairman  agree  with  the 
interpretation  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes.  But  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  that  you  cannot  get  any 
shipping  companies  that  will  make  such 
trips  because  they  are  too  costly  and 
there  are  not  enough  passengers  who 
would  avail  themselves  of  it,  conse- 
quently It  is  not  a  paying  proposition. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman:  Does  this 
mean  that  the  Government  will  be  sub- 
sidizing competition  to  a  nonsubsldlzed 
company  now  serving,  say,  Hawaii,  from 
either  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No.  This  bill  merely 
Increases  it  from  4  to  8  months;  It  makes 
no  other  change. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  But  will  this  bill 
allow  a  subsidized  cruise  from,  say,  Los 
Angeles  to  Hawaii,  during  these  addi- 
tional 5  months  in  competition  with  a 
nonsubsldlzed  steamship  company' 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  It  will  not? 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  No. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
this  is  very  vital  to  much  of  our  country 
and  if  I  understood  the  able  gentleman 
he  did  agree  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  possibilities  under  the  act  with  the 
lovely  and  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sullivan],  that  if 
somebody  started,  let  us  say,  from  New 
York,  and  stopped  at  perhaps  Charleston, 
S.C,  and  then  Miami,  and  then  went  on, 
say,  to  the  Bahamas,  and  then  maybe 
came  back  and  stopped  at  some  other 
ports  on  the  coast  and  then  returned  to 
New  York,  that  if  those  persons  made 
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the  round  trip  and  did  not  have  to  get  off 
the  ship,  that  that  would  be  subject  to 
this  program,  and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man  answered  in  the  affirmative  in  that 
situation?  ' 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  is  going  to  encourage  a  great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  transportation  on 
American-owned  flag  vessels. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  moUon  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  12639  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  RESTORA- 
TION  AND  RETURN  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  "KAIU- 
LANI" 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  101)  amend- 
ing title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  certain  loans  made 
to  the  National  Maritime  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  last 
surviving  American  square-rigged  mer- 
chant ship,  the  Kaiulani,  smd  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  101 

Whereas  the  Kaiulani,  the  last  surviving 
Amerlcan-bullt  square-rigged  merchant 
ship,  was  a  gift  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  PhUlpplnee 
formally  presented  the  gift  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  In  a  ceremony  at  the  White 
House  on  October  5.  1964;  and 

Whereas  the  task  of  restoring  the  Kaiulani 
was  assigned  by  President  Johnson  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  as  trustee 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Kaiulani  Is  presently  being  re- 
stored In  the  Philippines  by  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society;  and 

Whereas,  upon  completion  of  restoration, 
the  Kaiulani  wUl  be  sailed  to  the  United 
States  and  permanently  berthed  on  the 
Washington  Channel  waterfront  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  as  a  nonprofit  museum  de- 
voted to  the  maritime  heritage  of  this  great 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani 
and  Its  preparation  for  the  return  voyage 
to  the  United  States  is  being  unduly  delayed 
because  of  the  lack  of  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  this  project:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Corngresi  aaaembled.  That  title  XI  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  1112.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  including  sections  1101(f), 
1104(a)(2),  and  1104(a)(8)  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  Insure  all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  of 
and  Interest  on  any  mortgage  made  within 
the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  by  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  the  veoael. 
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Kaiulani.  the  last  surviving  Amerlcan-bullt. 
square-rigged  merchant  ship  presented  as 
a  gift  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
from  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

"(b)  An  Insurance  contract  Issued  under 
this  section  shall  be  made  only  with  respect 
to  a  mortgage  which,  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Is  economically  sound 
and  such  contract  and  the  related  mortgage 
shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  commitments  to  Insiue  a 
mortgage  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  any  mortgage  insured  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000. 

"(e)  The  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
solemnly  pledged  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount  of  each  mortgage  Insured  under 
this  section. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  ves?el  Kaiulani  shall  be  entitled 
to  be  registered  or  enrolled  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time,  and  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  United  States  customs 
duties  and  tonnage  taxes.  If  any,  upon  her 
return  to  the  United  States. 

"(g)  Such  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
as  the  Secretary  cf  Commerce  determines, 
shall  apply  to  the  Insurance  granted  under 
this  section." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
GarmatzI. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution,  as  hereby  re- 
ported, is  to  amend  title  XI  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  subject  to  such 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States,  to  guarantee 
certain  loans,  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
unpaid  principal  amoimt  of  $500,000, 
made  to  the  National  Maritime  Histori- 
cal Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  vessel 
Kaiulani,  the  last  surviving  American- 
built,  square-rigged  merchant  ship, 
which  was  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
people  of  the  Philippines;  provided,  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce such  loans  are  economically 
sound;  to  provide  for  the  U.S.  docu- 
mentation of  the  vessel  KaivJani;  and  to 
exempt  the  vessel  Kaiulani  from  the  pay- 
ment of  any  U.S.  customs  duties  and 
tonnage  taxes  upon  her  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  vessel  Kaiulani  is  the  last  surviv- 
ing American -built  square-rigged  mer- 
chant ship.  Maritime  historians  have 
estimated  that  during  the  course  of 
American  history,  approximately  17,000 
merchant  square-rigged  ships  have  been 
built  in  the  United  States. 

The  Kaiulani,  the  only  survivor,  ended 
her  working  career  as  a  log  barge  in  the 
Philippines.  Her  last  owner  recognized 
the  Kaiulani's  historical  and  sentimen- 
tal importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  1964  offered  the  vessel  to  then  Philip- 


pine President  Diosdado  Macapagal  to 
present  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  gift  from  the  people  of  the 
Philippines. 

President  Macapagal  presented,  and 
President  Johnson  accepted,  the  vessel 
as  a  gift  of  "good  will  and  friendship" 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  in  a  V/hite  House  ceremony  on 
October  5,  1964.  The  gift  was  evidenced 
by  a  deed  of  absolute  donation  to  the 
Maritime  Historical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia — as  trustee  for  the 
American  people. 

The  society  has  diligently  undertaken 
to  raise  fimds  on  a  voluntary  basis  and, 
indeed,  raised  some  $100,000  by  this 
means.  Through  cooperation  from  both 
United  States  and  Philippine  navies,  in 
services  such  as  towing,  drydocking,  and 
use  of  shipyard  repair  facilities,  mate- 
rials, and  tools  have  been  generously 
donated  by  Philippine  and  other  sources. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
restoring  Kaiulani's  steel  hull.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  campaign  to  restore  the 
Kaiulani  by  public  donations  has  not 
been  a  complete  success. 

Moreover,  depending  upon  funds  from 
such  haphazard  sources  will  not  permit 
carrying  on  the  restoration  in  the  most 
expeditious  and  economical  manner. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Acting  Maritime  Adminis- 
trator, recommended  favorable  consid- 
eration of  the  legislation  if  several 
amendments  of  a  technical  nature  to  fa- 
cilitate the  granting  of  insurance  under 
title  XI  were  made.  These  same  recom- 
mendations were  made  in  the  Senate  and 
we  embodied  them  in  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  State  reported  that 
it  "strongly  favors  this  legislation." 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  reported: 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  to  the  Interest 
of  the  American  people  to  have  on  exhibi- 
tion such  a  specimen  of  an  example  of  our 
early  days  in  maritime  Interests. 

No  witness  or  agency  reported  or  testi- 
fied in  opposition. 

The  only  cost  to  the  Government  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  is  the  admin- 
istrative expense  of  issuing  the  insur- 
ance. In  the  event  of  default  on  the  mort- 
gage, of  course,  the  Government  Is 
pledged  to  repay  the  amoimt  due.  The 
principal  amount  of  the  mortgage  may 
not  exceed  $500,000. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  orga- 
nization that  Is  going  to  be  established 
to  demonstrate  this  old  square  rigger, 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  as  a 
gift  from  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines, 
a  national — in  the  Federal  sense  of  the 
word — maritime  historical  society;  or  is 
it  a  District  of  Columbia  society? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  think  it  Is  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  response.  Traditionally 
and  repeatedly  the  House  has  refused  to 
take  up  individual  District,  city,  or  State 
organizations,  bring  them  into  its  own, 
and  imderwrite  its  mortgage  or  other- 
wise, even  though  they  are  housed  in 


the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think  it  la 
important,  if  we  are  going  to  use  the 
Federal  taxpayer's  money  to  imderwrite 
this  half-million-dollar  guarantee,  to 
know  whether  this  so-called  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  for  Federal  use  or 
for  District  use,  although  we  recognize 
that  people  who  come  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  participate  on  a  Federal  basis, 
and  we  are  indeed  a  Federal  su'ea. 

My  second  question  is,  under  this  un- 
derwriting or  pledge  of  faith  by  the 
United  States,  would  we  have  any  limita- 
tion on  attorneys'  fees,  for  which  reason 
the  joint  resolution  was  put  over  on  the 
Consent  Calendar?  Is  there  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  any  limitation  on  at- 
torneys' fees  or  corporate  fees  or  others 
who  aie  interested  in  bringing  the 
Kaiulani  back  and  putting  her  on  dis- 
play as  a  museum? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  No;  there  are  not 
necessarily  any  attorneys'  fees  in  here. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  could  not  find  any.  You 
do  not  know  of  any  intent  to  limit  at- 
torneys' fees  or  those  of  corporate  in- 
vestors or  otherwise  who  might  derive 
from  this  before  the  mortgage  which  we 
are  to  underwrite  is  paid  off? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  I  might  say  the  Mari- 
time Historical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  the  proper  name. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion? 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  That  is  correct.  It  Is  a 
nonprofit  organization. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  support  for  the  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  101.  whi<di 
would  aid  in  restoring  the  vessel  Kaiulani 
and  returning  her  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
for  operation  as  a  nonprofit  maritime 
museum. 

The  United  States  built  approximately 
17,000  square-rigged  merchant  ships. 
Today  the  Kaiulani  is  the  sole  survivor 
and,  unless  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101 
is  p€issed,  then  she,  too,  is  doomed  like 
her  sister  ships. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  Involve 
no  additional  direct  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment, except  for  minimal  administrative 
expenses  in  the  issuance  of  ship  mort- 
gage insurance.  It  simply  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  issue  insur- 
ance, pledging  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  to  the  pajrment  of  the  Interest  cm 
and  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal 
amount,  not  exceeding  $500,000,  of  smy 
ship  mortgage  on  the  Kaiulani.  This 
then  would  assist  the  National  Msu-itime 
Historical  Society  in  obtaining  a  loan 
from  a  private  financial  Institution  and 
enable  it  to  proceed  with  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Kaiulani. 

As  for  protection  of  the  Government's 
Interest,  the  resolution  provides  that  be- 
fore issuing  the  ship  mortgage  Insurance 
contract,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
must  find  that  the  proposal  is  economi- 
cally sound.  It  also  provides  that  the 
contract  and  related  mortgage  is  sub- 
ject to  such  reasonable  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Our  committee  received  c<xnpelllng  tes- 
timony from  two  knowledgeable  wit- 
nesses— ^Mr.  Karl  Kortum,  director  of  the 
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San  Francisco  Maritime  Museum,  and 
Mr.  M.  Belmont  Ver  Standlg,  trustee  for 
the  National  Maritime  Historical  So- 
ciety— that  the  Kaiulani  proposal  Is 
economically  sound. 

Mr.  Kortum  is  In  charge  of  a  similar 
square-rigged  vessel,  which  serves  as  a 
museum  in  my  own  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— the  former  English  sailing  ship, 
the  Balclutha.  I  myself  am  familiar  with 
the  operation  of  this  restored  ship  as  a 
maritime  museum.  It  has  an  impressive 
record  of  economic  success.  As  Mr.  Kor- 
tiui  stated: 

The  Balclutha  supports  not  only  herself, 
but  an  active  and  popular  maritime  museum 
five  blocks  away. 

It,  therefore,  was  Mr.  Kortum's  opin- 
ion that,  because  of  the  even  greater 
number  of  tourists  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal than  in  San  Francisco  the  Kaiulani 
cannot  only  pay  off  her  bank  loan  in 
short  order,  but  support  herself  hand- 
somely in  the  future. 

Mr.  Ver  Standlg,  with  25  years  of  ex- 
perience In  the  advertising  and  market- 
ing field,  supported  Mr.  Kortimi's  opin- 
ion by  concluding  that,  and  I  quote: 

Based  on  my  experience  In  the  promotional 
Held,  I  would  say  the  National  Maritime  His- 
torical Society  should  experience  no  difficulty 
whatsoever  In  repaying  a  $500,000  loan  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  admission  charges  from  the 
Kaiulani. 

Based  upon  the  favorable  proposed 
berthing  site  for  the  Kaiulani  along 
Maine  Avenue  on  the  Washington  Chan- 
nel waterfront  in  close  proximity  to  both 
existing  and  proposed  tourist  attractions, 
plus  great,  free,  worldwide  pubUcity  for 
the  Kaiulani,  and  the  past  experience  of 
the  Balclutha,  it  was  Mr.  Ver  Standlg's 
considered  opinion  that  the  Kaiulani 
could  generate  an  annual  net  income  of 
about  $400,000.  There  is  every  reason, 
therefore,  to  believe  that  the  restoration 
of  the  Kaiulani  is  not  only  economically 
soimd  but  probably  will  constitute  a 
highly  successful  financial  venture.  How- 
ever, since  it  is  not  an  ordinary  business 
proposal,  some  assurances  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  is  necessary  to  secure 
the  necessary  monies  to  finance  the  ves- 
sel's restoration  and  return. 

Equally  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
Kaiulani  represents  a  gift  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  as  a  reminder  of 
our  own  maritime  heritage,  but  also  as  a 
constant  and  imchanglng  symbol  of  the 
good  will  and  friendship  between  the  two 
countries.  The  latter  point — good  will 
and  friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— I  feel  is  particularly  significant 
and  points  up  the  need  for  ptissage  of  the 
legislation. 

In  this  connection,  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  the  following 
statement  in  the  report  submitted  by 
the  Department  of  State : 

It  Is  clear  the  possible  loea  of  the  Kaiulani, 
beyond  being  a  ices  of  great  historical  value, 
would  be  a  disappointment,  indeed  a  possi- 
ble affront,  to  the  Philippines  and  especially 
those  PUlplilos,  Including  two  Presidents. 
whose  participation,  along  with  that  of  Pres- 
ident Johnson,  have  given  this  project  the 
character  of  an  expression  of  the  good  will 
and  friendship  between  the  two  coimtrles. 

Accordingly,  we  In  the  House  consti- 
tute a  court  of  last  resort,  if  you  will,  for 
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the  restoration  of  the  Kaiulani.  Solicita- 
tion of  funds  from  the  public,  both  here 
and  in  the  Philippines,  by  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  have  failed 
to  raise  the  necessary  moneys.  If  the 
Kaiulani  is  to  be  restored  and  returned 
to  the  Nation's  Capital,  the  House  must 
pass  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101,  and  I 
strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  to  clarify 
two  very  important  points  brought  up  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  I  should 
point  out  that  this  is  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, Incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  its  charter  is 
national  in  scope.  So  I  would  suppose 
that  the  only  way  it  could  become  more 
national  would  be  if  it  could  be  chartered 
by  Congress,  which  I  think  would  be  like 
using  an  elephant  gun  to  shoot  a  fly,  so  to 
speak.  I  think  that  would  be  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
measure. 

As  to  the  second  point 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  on  the  first  point? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's simile,  perhaps,  about  using  a 
gun  to  swat  a  fiy.  But  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  precedent  involved  here.  That  Is 
what  I  was  trying  to  point  out.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  wUl  recall,  for  example, 
when  the  objectors  put  over  the  question 
of  forgiving  taxation  or  other  under- 
writing of  the  District  of  Columbia 
chapter.  I  believe  it  was,  of  property 
owned  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the 
DAR,  whereas  they  were  perfectly  will- 
ing to  do  it  as  far  as  Constitution  Hall 
or  the  national  organization  of  the  DAR 
is  concerned.  Like  the  simile  the  gentle- 
man Is  using,  this  Is  probably  far- 
fetched, but  I  think  the  question  of  prec- 
edent is  present  in  both. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  would  not  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman,  although  I 
think  there  are  instances  where  an  or- 
ganization, national  in  its  scope  and  in- 
corporated under  the  laws  of  a  State  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  would 
properly  be  covered,  and  I  think  this  Is 
something  that  one  must  judge  case  by 
case. 

On  the  gentleman's  second  point.  I 
think  there  are  two  safeguards.  One  is 
the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
erning a  nonprofit  association  or  corpo- 
ration. The  other  is  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has.  under  the  basic  law,  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  under  a  federally  guar- 
anteed mortgage. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Matstjnaga]  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  MATSTJNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  101.  which  provides 
for  the  restoration  and  return  to  the 
United  States  of  the  last  surviving 
American  square-rigged  merchant  ship, 
the  Kaiulani. 

The  saga  of  the  Kaiulani  Is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  and  Inspiring  sea 
stories  of  modem  times.  The  vessel  was 
named  in  honor  of  a  fragile  Hawaiian 


princess  who  died  In  1899  at  the  age  of 
24.  Princess  Kaiulani,  the  "Child  of 
Heaven,"  had  been  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  Hawaiian  throne  from  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  her  aimt.  Queen  Llliuo- 
kalanl,  in  1891.  until  Hawaii  became  a 
RepubUc  in  1894. 

The  ship,  built  in  Bath,  Maine,  by  the 
famous  shipbuilding  firm  of  Arthur 
Sewall  &  Sons,  was  completed  In  1899. 
the  year  that  the  princess  passed  away! 
The  Kaiulani  was  the  largest  three- 
masted  merchant  vessel  ever  built  In  the 
United  States.  She  was  designed  for  the 
Honolulu-San  Francisco  sugar  trside. 
On  her  maiden  crossing  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Honolulu,  the  Kaiulani  arrived 
in  Hawaii  on  December  26.  1900,  after  a 
voyage  of  24  days. 

By  1919,  steamers  had  put  the  sailing 
ships  out  of  business  on  the  Hawaii-San 
Francisco  run,  and  the  years  which  fol- 
lowed fotmd  the  Kaiulani  plying  the 
oceans  of  the  world  laden  with  cargos 
ranging  from  salmon  from  Alaska  to 
coal  from  Australia. 

On  September  25,  1941,  the  Kaiulani 
was  towed  to  sea  so  she  could  set  sail  Into 
the  Pacific  for  the  last  commercial- 
cargo-carrying  voyage  of  an  American- 
built  square  rigged  merchant  vessel. 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  her  builders  that  this 
noble  lady  survived  the  deadly  still  of  the 
doldrums,  the  tempests  of  typhoons,  the 
abuses  of  rigorous  work,  and,  perhaps 
worst  of  all,  the  years  of  neglect  as  her 
rusty  hulk  languished  in  a  dilapidated 
shipyard  near  Manila  Bay. 

The  Kaiulani  was  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  former  Philippine  Presi- 
dent Diosdado  Macapagal  as  a  good  wiU 
gesture  from  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines. President  Johnson  accepted  the 
old  ship  at  a  White  House  ceremony  in 
1964.  and  directed  the  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  restore  it  and  get  it  back  to  the 
United  States. 

In  November  1964.  Capt.  James 
Kleinschmidt  and  National  Maritime 
Historical  Society  President  Alan  Hutchi- 
son journeyed  to  Manila  to  survey  the 
vessel  and  to  formally  accept  it  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people.  The  history- 
scarred  vessel  was  found  to  be  sound  and 
seaworthy,  and  while  watching  her  ride 
out  another  typhoon,  the  laconic  mari- 
time historian.  Captain  Kleinschmidt, 
remarked: 

I'm  convinced  that  the  old  girl  deflnltelv 
leads  a  charmed  life. 

The  resolution  we  are  considering 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  certain  loans,  not  to 
exceed  an  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  $500,000.  made  to  the  National 
Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Kaiulani  and  to  have  the 
priceless  relic  of  our  maritime  past  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

When  the  restoration  work  has  been 
accomplished,  plans  call  for  the  Kaiulani 
to  set  sail  on  her  final  voyage,  with  a  vol- 
unteer American  crew,  from  Manila  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  carrying  a  PhUipplne 
cargo  and  following  the  traditional  China 
CUpper  route  through  the  South  China 
Sea.  past  Java  Head  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  up  to  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  end  of  her  voyage  will  be  at  the 
waterfront  of  our  Nation's  Capital, 
where  her  tall  masts  on  the  skyline  will 
identify  her  final  port  of  call.  Here,  she 
will  serve  as  a  fioatlng  museum,  provid- 
ing an  opportunity  for  all  who  wish  to  do 
so  to  board  an  authentic  Yankee  square 
Jigger — the  lone  survivor  of  17,000  mer- 
chant square-rigged  ships  built  in  this 
country — and  to  gain  an  Insight  into  and 
an  appreciation  for  America's  maritime 
heritage,  of  which  Hawaii  is  an  Insepa- 
rable part  in  the  Kaiuiani. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101  deserves  our  unanimous  support. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  sailing  ships  by 
thousands  dominated  American  com- 
merce. They  founded  three  centuries  of 
trade  at  a  time  when  Infant  manufac- 
turers groped  for  markets  and  land 
transport  was  still  primitive.  The  fleet 
expanded,  carrying  with  it  a  growing 
prosperity  and  influence. 

Maine  played  a  decisive  role.  From  the 
Kennebec  and  smaller  inlets  all  along 
the  coast,  large  parts  of  the  American 
merchant  fleet  first  sailed.  Most  popular 
were  the  square  riggers.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand of  them  sailed  out  of  American 
shipyards.  Many  of  them,  perhaps  most 
sailed  out  of  Maine,  at  least  the  last  of 
them  did. 

In  1899.  the  Sewall  Co.  of  Bath  built 
for  the  sugar  trade  between  Hawaii  and 
San  Francisco,  a  steel  hulled  square 
rigger  christened  the  Kaiulani  after  a 
Hawaiian  princess.  The  ship  was  the  last 
square  rigger  built  and  today  she  is  the 
last  surviving  of  the  17.000  America  did 
buUd. 

World  War  n  caught  her  with  explo- 
sives aboard,  nmning  between  South 
Africa  and  Sydney,  Australia.  Nearing 
Sidney,  her  skipper  was  warned  that  Jap- 
anese submarines  waited.  She  docked 
at  Tasmania,  off  the  Australian  coast, 
where  the  United  States  took  control,  de- 
masted  her  and  used  the  hull  as  a  barge 
to  carry  war  supplies.  At  the  war's  en^. 
she  was  sold  to  a  Philippine  lumber  com- 
pany, which  later  ceded  her  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Government.  In  1964  President 
Macapagal  of  the  Philippines  presented 
the  ship  to  President  Johnson  as  a  gift 
to  the  American  people.  Since  then,  the 
National  Maritime  Historical  Society  has 
been,  with  a  very  limited  budget,  restor- 
ing the  ship.  The  resolution  we  are  con- 
sidering today  will  allow  the  society  to 
complete  its  assignment.  When  complete, 
the  Kaiulani  would  be  sailed  back  to 
Washington,  berthed,  and  put  on  display 
as  a  national  maritime  museum.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  measure  to 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Nation's 
Capital,  and  to  preserve  the  last  of  our 
square-rigged  merchant  ships. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman 3rleld? 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Hawaii. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too  Join  In 
the  endorsement  of  this  resolution  to- 
gether with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maine  and  also  my  colleague  from 
Hawaii,  and  indicate  my  strong  support 


for  the  restoration  of  this  vessel  which 
has  deep  historic  and  sentimental  at- 
tachments for  both  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii,  the  ship  having 
been  built  in  Bath,  Maine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  use  in  the  shipping  trade  between 
Hawaii  and  the  west  coast,  and  in  addi- 
tion, bearing  the  distlngmshed  name  of 
Kaiulani,  a  princess  of  the  royal  family 
who  died  in  1899  the  year  this  ship  was 
launched. 

I  urge  the  House  to  grant  approval  of 
this  resolution  and  preserve  the  KaiiUani 
for  this  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  Joint  Resolution  101. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING  THE  MARINE  RE- 
SOURCES AND  ENGINEERING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OF  1966 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
13273)  to  amend  the  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development  Act  of 
1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period 
of  time  within  which  the  Commission  on 
Marine  Science,  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources is  to  submit  its  flnal  report  and 
to  provide  for  a  fixed  expiration  date  for 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  13273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  Is  amended  as  follows : 

Subparagraph  (h)  of  section  6  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "eighteen"  and  inserting 
"twenty-four"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Subparagraph  (f)  of  section  3  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  after  submission  of  the  flnal 
rejKjrt  of  the  Commission  pursuant  to  section 
6(b),"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'on 
June  30,  1969.' ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  LennonI. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  "To  amend  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  to 
extend  the  period  of  time  within  which 
the  Commission  on  Marine  Science, 
Engineering,  and  Resources  is  to  submit 
its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a  fixed 
expiration  date  for  the  National  Council 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development."  is  a  very  simple  bill— but 
It  is  most  Important. 


The  Marine  Resources  Act  of  1966 
established  a  15-member  Commission  on 
Marine  Science.  Engineering,  and  Re- 
sources, appointed  by  the  President,  and 
composed  of  individuals  drawn  from 
Federal  and  State  governments,  indus- 
try, universities,  laboratories,  and  other 
institutions  engaged  in  marine  scientific 
or  technological  pursuits. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  of  four  advis- 
ory members  from  among  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  Commission's  responsibility  Is  to 
investigate  and  study,  "all  aspects  of 
marine  science  in  order  to  recommend  an 
overall  plan  for  an  adequate  National 
Oceanographic  Program  that  will  meet 
the  present  and  future  National  needs." 

The  functions  of  the  Commission  are 
at  the  very  core  of  the  act. 

On  Jime  21,  after  the  marine  sciences 
bill  had  become  law,  I  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  expressing  my  gratification 
upon  its  enactment.  I  expressed  my  per- 
sonal confidence,  and  that  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  he  would  select  as  Com- 
mission members  people  of  wide  expe- 
rience and  specialized  knowledge,  able  to 
spare  the  time  to  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion toward  the  objective  for  which  the 
Commission  was  provided. 

I  commented  that  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  men  who  com- 
prise the  Commission  would  contribute 
greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  broad 
national  purposes  contemplated  by  the 
act. 

The  President's  response  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act  in  regard  to  the 
establislunent  of  the  Commission  has 
even  exceeded  the  confident  hopes  that 
we  had,  that  men  of  the  highest  quali- 
fications and  dedication  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  this  important  body. 

The  act  requires  that  this  high-level 
Commission  complete  and  submit  its  re- 
port with  findings  and  recommendations 
to  the  President  not  later  than  18  months 
after  its  establishment.  Thirty  days 
after  submission  of  its  final  report  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist. 

The  act  also  established,  in  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  composed  of  the 
Vice  President  as  chairman  and  the 
heads  of  eight  departments  and  agen- 
cies extensively  involved  in  various  as- 
pects of  the  marine  sciences  and  the  na- 
tional oceanographic  program. 

It  Is  the  coimcil's  responsibility  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  the  President  in  carryinsr 
out  the  provision  of  the  act  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  current  and  ongoing  ac- 
tivities until  the  Congress  can  act  upon 
the  Commission's  recommendations  for 
the  future. 

The  council.  Just  as  the  Commission, 
has  a  limited  life.  Under  existing  law 
It  would  expire  120  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  the  flnal  report  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  Marine  Resources  Act  was  enacted 
on  June  17,  1966.  The  coimcll  was  ac- 
tivated on  August  17,  1966.  But  the  Im- 
portant date  to  bear  in  mind  Is  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Commission — Jan- 
uary 9,  1967.  Thus,  the  Commission  did 
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not  come  into  being  iintll  more  than  6 
months  after  the  enactment  of  the  law 
establishing  it. 

The  intervening  time  was  well  spent 
In  the  careful  selection  of  competent  and 
dedicated  individuals  who  are  qualified 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law.  In  the 
circumstances,  however,  matters  of  orga- 
nization, selection  of  staff,  et  cetera,  fur- 
ther slowed  the  process  of  getting  into 
full  effectiveness. 

Based  on  the  date  of  its  establishment 
on  January  9  of  this  year,  the  Conunis- 
sion  must  submit  its  report  not  later 
than  July  9,  next  year — close  to  the  time 
when  we  will  all  be  preoccupied  with 
national  election  matters.  By  the  same 
token,  the  council  will  expire  not  later 
than  November  9 — again,  a  time  when 
other  thoughts  will  be  in  the  mind  of 
the  Nation. 

Our  committee — particularly  Con- 
gressman MosHER,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio — and  I,  as  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Oceanography  and  fellow  congres- 
sional advisors  to  the  Commission  have 
discussed  this  matter  in  detail  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission,  Dr.  Julius 
A.  Stratton,  and  Dr.  Edward  Wenk.  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  council.  We  held  a 
hearing  on  the  subject  so  we  could  de- 
termine the  proper  course  to  take. 

It  was  the  imanimous  feeling  of  all 
concerned  that  in  view  of  first,  the  tim- 
ing of  the  date  by  which  the  Commis- 
sion's report  must  be  submitted  and 
second,  the  delays — necessary  though 
they  may  be — in  the  setting  up  of  the 
Commission  the  maximum  effectiveness 
of  the  purposes  of  the  Commission  could 
best  be  achieved  by  a  reasonable  exten- 
sion of  the  time  in  which  its  report  must 
be  filed.  For  similar  reasons  we  agreed 
that  the  life  of  the  council  should  also 
be  extended  beyond  that  prescribed  In 
the  act. 

This  bill  will  accomplish  this  twofold 
purpose  by: 

First,  extending  the  time  in  which  the 
Commission's  report  could  be  submitted 
for  an  additional  6  months,  to  January 
9,  1969;  and 

Second,  changing  the  expiration  date 
of  the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
from  a  date  120  days  following  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Commission's  report  to 
June  30,  1969.  As  under  the  current  law, 
the  Commission  would  remain  in  exist- 
ence for  an  additional  30  days  following 
the  rendering  of  its  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  Include  the  following  testimony 
taken  from  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include 
the  following  testimony  from  the  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  at  this  point: 

Mr.  Lknnok.  Gentlemen,  we  will  return 
to  the  statements  of  Dr.  Stratton  and  Dr. 
Qeyer.  I  am  happy  to  recognize  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  subconamlttee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Committee,  Mr.  Mosber 
Mr.  MosHKE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  I  have  to  leave  eoon,   also,   I  do 
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want  to  raise  a  rather  delicate  question, 
the  same  question  that  Mr.  Karth  raised 
in  the  committee  recently,  concerning  the 
timing  of  the  Commission's  report. 

Dr.  Stratton  has  given  us  a  very  eloquent 
definition  of  the  nature,  difficulties,  and  Im- 
portance of  the  Commission's  work,  which 
only  confirms  the  Importance  that  this  sub- 
committee attaches  to  the  Conunlsslon's 
work.  Because  It  is  so  Important,  I  think 
we  have  to  be  concerned  that  the  Commis- 
sion's report  have  the  maximum  Impact  on 
the  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  Commission  got  a  late  start,  that  is, 
late  In  terms  of  what  we  thought  of  at  the 
time  we  adopted  the  legislation.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  now  scheduled,  the  deadline  for 
the  Commission's  report  will  be  at  the  tag 
end  of  this  Congress.  Really,  this  Congress 
has  become  a  Lame  Duck  Congress.  It  will 
be  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Presidential 
election.  There  conceivably  would  be  what 
I  think  would  be  the  horrible  prospect  that 
it  might  become  a  factor  In  the  election. 
I  would  hope  It  would  not,  but  It  might 
become  a  partisan  factor  In  the  election. 

At  any  rate,  it  Is  likely  to  come  when 
the  nation  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  give  the  least  possible  attention  to 
It.  Therefore.  I  am  very  hopeful,  and  I 
know  you  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know 
others  on  this  conmilttee  are  hopeful,  that 
the  Congress  may  extend  the  deadline  so 
the  report  will  be  made  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress  Just  ahead  of  the  conven- 
ing of  tht  91st  Congress  or  at  the  time  it 
convenes,  and  therefore  have  a  much  greater 
Impact. 

For  these  very  practical  political  reasons. 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  committee  will  rec- 
ommend to  the  Congress  that  the  deadline 
for  the  report  of  the  Commission  be  ex- 
tended at  least  six  months. 

Mr.  Downing.  Why  do  you  make  that 
request? 

Mr.  MosHia.  For  the  reasons  I  have  Just 
outlined. 
Mr.  DowNmc.  Political  reasons? 
Mr.  MosHEs.  Political  In  the  broadest 
sense,  public  relations  reasons,  having  this 
report  come  fresh  to  the  new  Congress  rather 
than  come  In  the  waning  days  of  the  old 
Congress  when  we  are  all  Involved  in  cam- 
paigns and  will  have  no  chance  to  give  It 
any  attention.  It  will  be  an  old.  outdated 
report,  I  am  afraid,  when  the  9l8t  Congress 
convenes. 

Moreover,  even  though  the  Commission 
may  complete  Its  studies  on  the  original 
schedule.  I  think  it  has  very  serious  prac- 
tical problems,  Mr.  Downing.  In  terms  of  get- 
ting the  proper  amount  of  time  to  put  the 
report  together  and  to  get  It  printed.  I  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  very  Important  matter. 

Mr.  Downing.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
but  I  feel  it  would  be  better  to  go  ahead 
and  release  the  report  as  quickly  as  we  can 
In  order  to  get  reaction  to  it. 

Mr.  MosHER.  I  think  you  will  get  a  much 
more  urgent  start  and  a  much  better  start 
and  more  effective  start  by  postponing  the 
release  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Stratton,  I  am  not  really  asking  your 
opinion  on  this  tinless  you  want  to  venture 
It.  I  think  this  Is  a  decision  the  Congress 
has  to  make,  rather  than  the  Commission 
Itself.  If  the  Commission  would  feel  a  little 
leeway  wotild  solve  some  of  Its  practical 
problems  In  getting  the  report  out,  that 
would  be  one  element  that  we  should  con- 
sider. 

Dr.  Stratton.  If  the  chairman  will  permit 

me  to  comment,  I  shall  proceed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Lennon.  Yes.  Oo  ahead.  Doctor. 

Dr.    St«atton.  This    question    of    timing 

has  been  very  much  on  my  mind  in  the  last 

weeks,  and  was  the  subject  of  discussion  In 

the  Commission  Itself  at  our  last  meeting, 

and  I  propose  to  bring  It  to  them  tomorrow. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  respond  to 

Mr.  Downlng's   question.  As  you  Indicated 


earlier,  the  Commission  was  established  in 
January.  I  have  learned  the  problems  of  or- 
ganizing a  Conomission  which  draws  heavily 
from  a  variety  of  nongovernmental  Instru- 
ments are  much  greater,  as  you  may  tmder- 
stand,  than  In  the  case  of  the  Council  where 
you  call  upon  the  agencies  and  it  Is  more 
or  less  In  being.  The  purely  practical  prob- 
lems of  organizing  the  Conunlsslon,  of  find- 
ing a  staff,  and  getting  started,  took  perhaps 
not  longer  than  I  anticipated,  but  than  I 
would  have  wished.  So.  It  was  in  the  late 
spring  before  we  really  got  In  motion. 

As  we  begin  to  project  the  plan  or  sched- 
ule  of  events,  the  tightness  of  this  timing 
has  become  more  and  more  app.irent,  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  doing  the  Job  we  have 
been  asked  to  do. 

Let  me  say  InformaUy  that  all  of  us.  I  par- 
Uciilarly.  have  been  most  reluctant  even  to 
consider  the  question  of  an  extension  We 
had  a  mandate.  We  had  a  Job  to  do  with  a 
deadline.  We  started  out.  as  I  stated  in  my 
Initial  remarks,  to  meet  that  deadline.  We 
will  still  do  so  if  that  seems  most  advisable. 
We  recognize  also  that,  of  course,  you  can 
go  on  indefinitely  in  a  study  of  this  kind. 
It  is  never-ending.  There  is  some  pressure 
of  Ome  where  added  effort  increases  the  re- 
turn, but  the  return  for  the  additional  time 
and  effort  begins  to  drop  off. 

As  It  seems  to  us  at  the  moment,  now 
leaving  out  all  the  other  considerations,  the 
factor  of  elections  and  Umlng— we  are  con- 
scious of  that,  but  putting  that  all  aside 
except  Insofar  as  we,  too.  desire  that  our  re- 
sults be  useful  and  effective,  beyond  that  it 
looks  to  us  as  If  the  best  plan  would  be  to 
complete  our  work,  as  far  as  the  first  deci- 
sions and  tentative  conclusions  are  con- 
cerned, on  schedule,  that  Is,  In  June  or  JiUy 
but  we  believe  It  would  be  most  fruitful  to 
have  a  little  time  to  test  those  out,  not  sud- 
denly to  put  this  all  together  and  pour  it 
out  on  an  unsuspecting  world. 

There  will  be  some  very  basic  recommenda- 
tions here,  and  we  would  like  to  be  sure  we 
know  all  the  implications  and  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  them  with  you  genUe- 
men  and  the  agencies  and  make  our  own 
Judgments.  Then,  of  course,  the  time  for  the 
final  processing  and  printing. 

So,  I  must  say.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  re- 
luctantly come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
will  give  you  a  much  better  report  and  result 
with  an  extension  of  about  six  months,  but 
we  will  abide  by  whatever  your  Judgment 
Is  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Lennon.  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
that  by  saying  that  we  must  recall  that  the 
Commission  was  appointed  on  January  9  of 
this  year.  Under  the  legislative  mandate  they 
had  18  months,  or  imtll  July  9,  1968,  to  file 
their  report.  As  I  understand,  since  the  de- 
cision was  made,  and  I  think  properly  so. 
to  divide  the  Conunlsslon  Into  several  panels 
to  make  studies  In  depth  of  the  various 
facets  of  oceanography,  oceanology  and  ma- 
rine sciences,  and  to  have  hearings  through- 
out the  country,  I  would  assume  in  the  next 
several  months,  perhaps  Into  early  spring, 
these  panels  will  be  engaged  in  this  activity. 
Then  they  wlU  have  to  report  to  the  fuU 
Commission.  Assuming  these  reports  came 
In  from  the  several  panels  to  the  Commission 
In,  say,  late  February  of  next  year,  that 
would  give  the  Commission  only  approxi- 
mately 30  days,  at  the  most  45  days,  to 
assess  the  findings,  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations and  to  make  your  final  report. 

Then  you  run  Into  the  question  of  the 
editing  and  the  printing,  which  can  vary 
from  six  weeks  to  three  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  statutory  limi- 
tation of  July  9,  1968,  were  extended,  you 
could  carry  on  your  activity  until  approxi- 
mately August  or  early  September,  but  by 
early  September  of  next  year  you  would  have 
had  to  have  all  of  your  reports  in  from  your 
panels,  assess  them,  evaluate  them,  and 
then  you  would  b«  faced  with  six  weeks  to 
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three  months  for  editing  and  printing,  which 
gives  a  target  date,  as  I  see  It,  of  approxi- 
mately December  9,  or  thereabouts,  of  next 
year. 

It  Is  Mr.  Mosher's  understanding  and  my 
understanding  that  we  were  selected  only  as 
advisers  to  the  Commission  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Mosher  and  I  happened  to  be 
the  respective  ranking  members  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  if  I 
did  not  think  the  nation  and  the  world 
would  benefit  by  this  extension  of  time.  If  I 
did  not  have  the  sincere  conviction  that  the 
Commission  was  of  the  caliber  that  It  Is  and 
that  it  is  rendering  the  service  that  It  Is,  I 
would  be  the  first  one  to  say  stay  within  the 
legislative  mandate  deadline. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  to  comment,  too, 
on  the  attitude  of  the  National  Council.  You 
remember,  Mr.  Downing  and  others,  how 
wide  a  variance  of  opinion  we  had  with  re- 
spect to  whether  there  should  be  a  CouncU. 
The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government 
was  opposed  to  a  Council.  I  had  my  trepida- 
tions about  the  Council,  especially  a  perma- 
nent Council.  You  recall  when  we  went  to 
conference  we  provided  through  a  change  In 
the  legislation  that  the  Council,  Instead  of 
phasing  out  60  days  after  the  Commission's 
expiration  date,  which  was  30  days  after  they 
filed  the  report,  would  continue  120  days.  We 
were  persuaded,  and  I  am  certainly  happy  we 
were.  I  recall  I  made  the  compromise  that 
was  accepted  by  our  counterparts  In  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  to  120  days. 

I  have  been  delighted  with  the  caliber  of 
work  and  Interest  and  concern  and  time  and 
dedication  that  the  Council  has  demon- 
strated, led  by  the  Vice  President.  I  was 
furnished,  at  my  request,  by  Dr.  Ed  Wenk, 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Council,  a 
synopsis  of  the  meetings  of  that  Council 
since  It  came  Into  being  and  individuals 
by  title  and  name  who  attended  each  of 
these  meetings.  Before  we  finish  today,  I  am 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  that 
In  the  record. 

I  am  advised  that  the  Council  Is  of  the 
Judgment  that  the  legislation  ought  to  be 
amended  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  a  period  of  six  months  and  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Council  for  a  period  of  six 
months  rather  than  120  days  after  the  Com- 
mission files  Its  final  report. 

I  say  this  because  Mr.  Mosher  and  I  have 
been  especially  privileged  to  follow  both  the 
work  of  the  Commission  and  the  Council.  The 
political  connotation  of  It  does  not  concern 
me  except  that  I  know  If  the  Commission 
was  forced  to  comply  with  the  leglslatjve 
statutory  language  and  file  Its  report  by  July 
9  ot  next  year  that  hopefully  all  of  us  in  the 
Congress  will  be  busily  engaged  In  our  own 
personal  activities  as  I  anticipate  It. 

I  share  the  view  of  Mr.  Mosher  here,  not 
for  the  political  connotation  but  for  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  throes  of  a 
political  campaign  from  July  until  the  first 
or  second  Tuesday  In  November  next  year 
that  the  Commission  report  would  get  the 
attention  of  the  interested  scientists,  science 
writers,  scientific  magazines  and  the  periodi- 
cals as  well  as  the  general  news  media. 
I  am  80  pleased,  Mr.  Downing,  with  the 
Council's  activity  I  think  we  would  be  mak- 
ing a  tragic  mistake  to  phase  them  out  of 
existence  because  they  will  hold  together, 
and  1  anticipate  It  wUl  take  the  Congress 
somewhere  In  the  neighborhood  of  six 
months  or  better  to  analyze  and  digest  the 
Commission  report  and  to  translate  that  re- 
port Into  meaningful  legislation. 

I  have  expressed  myself  in  the  past  hope- 
fully that  the  Commission  report  would  meet 
the  acclaim  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
government,  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  universities  and  laboratories  in 
the  private  sector.  That  la  the  status  of  the 
thing. 
I  happen  to  know  that  Dr.  Stratton's  goal 


was  to  meet  this  deadline,  I  happen  to  know 
It  was  the  goal  of  a  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  meet  this  deadline  of 
July  9  of  next  year,  but  I  think  now  there 
has  become  an  awareness  and  a  recognition 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Commission  and  on 
the  Council,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  Coun- 
cil we  speak  of  the  Vice  President,  the  various 
Secretaries  at  the  Cabinet  level  and  other 
high  officials  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Lennon.  Mr.  Downing? 

Mr.  Downing.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  such 
an  enormously  complex  subject  which  you 
are  undertaking  that  I  doubt  that  you  could 
ever  say  your  study  Is  complete,  and  if  we 
gave  you  five  years,  a  man  as  dedicated  as 
you  and  your  colleagues  would  still  not  be 
able  to  tell  us  this  Is  the  final  word. 

I  would  never  be  arbitrary  about  the  ex- 
tension of  your  time,  and  if  you  need  It  In 
your  Judgment,  I  would  certainly  support 
it.  But  my  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  submission  of  this  report  should 
be  based  on  the  political  efficacy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Lennon.  I  thank  the  gentieman,  and 
having  the  admiration  and  respect  for  him 
I  do  not  think  he  meant  to  say  this  report 
would  become  a  political  issue  at  the 
national  level. 

Hopefully  this  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee  has  over  the  years  been  bipartisan 
m  all  of  its  objectives.  In  the  throes  of  ad- 
journment and  with  the  publicity  all  aimed 
at  the  political  aspects  next  year,  I  do  not 
believe  this  report  would  get  the  proper 
Imagery.  It  would  be  Just  too  competitive. 
You  cannot  compete  with  politics  not  even 
the  report  of  such  a  fine  Presidential  Com- 
mission SIS  this. 

I  think  that  Is  what  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to. 

I  will  say  one  thing  else :  If  we  did  not  have 
the  National  Council  doing  the  Job  that  It  Is 
doing  and  moving  on  as  It  is  moving  on,  then 
I  would  be  like  you,  I  would  Insist  on  the 
Commission  trying  to  meet  Its  deadline, 
whatever  loss  the  scientific  world  might 
suffer.  But  I  happen  to  have  such  high 
faith — you  remember,  Mr.  Downing,  in  the 
hearings  on  this  particular  legislation  that 
we  had  furnished  us  a  list  of  those  people 
who  attended  the  Inter-Agency  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  Oceanography,  and  I  believe  at  the 
first  few  meetings  they  Just  did  not  attend. 

I  want  to  show  you  this  morning  the 
people  who  have  attended  every  meeting  of 
the  Council  since  they  came  Into  being 
almost  a  year  ago  now.  Last  December  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  It  has  surprised  me,  pleased  me 
and  amazed  me. 

I  know  it  we  continue  their  life  for  six 
months,  then  by  that  time  the  Congress  will 
have  either  resolved  this  question  of  the  gov- 
ernmental agency  to  operate  this  whole  thing 
or  we  will  have  thrown  up  our  hands  and 
quit. 

I  share  your  feeling  at>out  it.  We  have  felt 
like  this.  In  fact,  I  feel  strongly.  I  know 
that  is  your  concern.  I  say  to  you  in  absolute 
good  faith  I  think  we  are  making  progress.  I 
think  we  are  making  excellent  progress.  If  I 
did  not  t^inir  BO.  I  would  be  the  first  one  to 
want  to  repeal  the  law  and  not  even  give 
them  to  July  9  next  year  to  file  the  report. 
Mr.  Pellt.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  Dr. 
Stratton.  as  one  who  has  had  part  In  the 
framing  of  the  law  and  been  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  and  seen  it  work  out.  It  la 
certainly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  you  here 
today. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  coming.  I  Intend 
personally  to  use  this  whole  matter  as  a  po- 
litical Issue  in  my  district.  My  district  is  very 
much  Interested  In  this  subject  and  whether 
your  report  comes  out  or  not,  I  am  going  to 
point  with  pride  to  your  report. 

I  might  add,  too,  that  I  do  not  think, 
generally  speaking,  there  will  be  full  recog- 
nition of  the  Importance  of  your  report  when 
It  comee  out.  The  scientific  fraternity,  yes. 
So  thU  U  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I  think 


this  Is  a  very  Important  day,  your  being 
with  us. 

I  wonder  if  you  know.  Dr.  Stratton,  as  far 
as  the  land  laws  ana  planning  that  a  ocxn- 
misslon  is  laboring  similar  to  the  one  you  are 
on,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  invited 
to  attend  one  of  their  hearings  out  in  my  dis- 
trict during  the  Labor  Day  recess.  They  are  all 
tied  up  with  problems  that  have  to  do  with 
the  laws  of  50  states,  there  are  knots  and 
they  are  trying  to  untangle  them.  You  have 
international  problems  but  It  Is  not  nearly 
as  difficult,  I  think,  as  It  is  to  discuss  the 
uses  of  lands  as  far  as  recreation,  as  far  m 
wilderness  areas  or  national  parka. 

So  while  you  have  difficulties,  you  still  are 
In  the  Infancy  actually  of  resolving  the  Inter- 
national legal  difficulties. 

I  Just  want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  we 
await  the  report  when  it  does  come,  and 
I  will  be  glad  to  wait  six  months  additional 
and  support  that  If  you  feel  you  need  It. 
But  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  going  and 
today,  as  I  said,  I  think  Is  a  milestone  to 
many  of  us  who  have  waited  for  years  to  get 
as  far  as  we  are  today. 
Thank  you. 

Dr.  Stratton.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Lennon.  Mr.  Dow? 
Mr.  Dow.  Dr.  Stratton,  I  want  to  salute 
you  for  making  a  very  splendid  presentation. 
I  like  particularly  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
statement  as  far  as  a  broad  overview  of  the 
whole  problem  of  oceanography  and,  thank- 
fully, you  and  your  Commission  have  not 
been  lured  Into  the  depths  of  detail  to  a 
point  where  they  have  lost  the  broad  pic- 
ture. I  think  It  has  been  able  to  maintain 
that  broad  picture. 

I  have  only  one  question  really  and  that 
Is  relating  to  page   12,  your  subparagraph: 
"What  organizational  changes  and  initia- 
tives   are    necessary    to   achieve    our   objec- 
tives?" 

I  rather  hope  that  your  Commission  will 
make  some  recommendations  so  that  our 
nation  will  have  an  organization  of  a  unified 
sort  and  a  constant  review  In  the  future  of 
these  oceanographlc  problems,  taking  them 
as  a  whole,  and  that  we  will  not  lapse  back 
into  a  fragmented  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  distin- 
guished counterpart  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  [Mr. 
Mosher],  who  is  quite  well  informed  on 
this  subject  matter,  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  this. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
do  join  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  our 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography,  to  sup- 
port the  biU.  H  Jl.  13273. 

There  is  a  crucial  need  for  It  in  the 
Nation's  Interest. 

And  I  believe  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bill  had  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  in  both  our  subcommittee,  and 
in  the  full  committee. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  this  legisla- 
tion would  serve  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Commission  on  Marine  Science,  Engi- 
neering, and  Resources  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Marine  Resources  and  Engi- 
neering Envelopment  Act  of  1966  for  an 
additional  6  months.  This  would  result 
in  the  submission  of  the  Commission's 
report  no  later  than  January  9,  1969, 
rather  than  July  9. 1968. 

In  altering  the  time  for  the  submission 
of  the  Commission's  report,  the  bill.  HA. 
13273,  would  make  the  necessary  con- 
comitant change  in  the  law  altering  the 
expiration  date  of  the  National  Coimcil 
on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development  Under  ctirrent  law,  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  Council  ?rUl  be  120 
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days  after  the  submission  of  the  final 
report  of  the  Commission,  whereas  under 
the  legislation  imder  consideration  here 
today  the  Council  would  expire  on  a  set 
date — Jime  30,  1969. 

Since  September  of  this  year,  our  Sub- 
committee on  Oceanography  has  been 
conducting  a  series  of  hearings  to  receive 
testimony  from  various  Government  wit- 
nesses on  the  activities  of  their  respective 
agencies  with  respect  to  the  national 
oceanographic  program,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  developments  flowing  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Council  and 
Commission  pursuant  to  the  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development 
Act  of  1966.  Although  the  progress  to 
date  ha;i  been  made  principally  along 
organizational  lines  in  establishing  the 
necessary  mechanism  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  the  reports  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
efforts  and  direction  of  the  Council  and 
the  Commission,  I  do  speak  with  some 
personal  knowledge  in  the  matter,  since 
I,  in  company  with  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  serve  as  an 
advisory  member  on  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  itself  is  composed  of 
distinguished  members  from  the  scien- 
tific community  and  represents  a  wide 
spectnma  and  well-founded  basis  to 
meet  the  issues  which  must  be  resolved 
by  the  Commission.  It  is  Imperative, 
however,  that  the  Commission  and  the 
Council  have  sufBcient  time  to  ade- 
quately and  effectively  discharge  their 
respective  responsibilities. 

The  additional  cost,  if  any,  of  this  leg- 
islation would  be  minimal.  Moreover, 
this  cost  would  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
benefits  Inuring  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Nation  in  the  development  of  a  truly 
comprehensive  and  effective  national 
oceanographic  program. 

Perhaps  no  single  action  more  dramat- 
ically underscores  the  need  for  permit- 
ting the  Council  and  Commission  to  ef- 
fectively work  its  will  than  the  proposal 
by  the  Malta  delegation  recently  tabled 
at  the  United  Nations,  proposing  to  vest 
jtirisdiction  over  the  unknown  tmd  un- 
tapped resources  of  the  ocean  fioor  im- 
derlying  the  seas  beyond  the  limits  of 
present  national  jurisdiction  in  an  inter- 
national body. 

Several  Members  of  Congress  have 
Introduced  resolutions  either  favoring  or 
opposing  the  Malta  proposal,  but  per- 
haps the  most  significant  fact  brought 
to  the  fore  by  the  Malta  proposal  Is  the 
immensity  of  the  problem  and  the  many 
uncertainties  and  imponderables  over 
this  area  of  inner  space — the  oceans  of 
the  world — which  cover  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  very  planet  on  which  we  live. 

The  key  to  these  problems  Is  not  to  be 
found  through  precipitous  action,  but 
rather  through  the  deliberations  of  the 
best  minds  at  our  disposal.  The  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  Science,  Engineering, 
and  Resources  constitutes  just  such  a  ve- 
hicle, and  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  the  bill.  HJR. 
13273. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
tTom  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Lnwow]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  HJR.  13273,  as  amended. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  6167.  LOAN  OP  NAVAL  VES- 
SELS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  6167)  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and,  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Rivers,  Hebert,  Price  of  Illinois,  Fisher. 
Abends,  O'Konski,  and  Bob  Wilson. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBVERSIVE  ACnvrriES  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  996 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  996 

Resolved.  That  Immediately  upon  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution  the  bill  (S.  2171) 
to  amend  the  Subversive  ActivlUes  Control 
Act  of  1950  so  aa  to  accord  with  certain  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  with  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  be,  and  the  same  Is  hereby, 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table;  that  the 
House  Insist  upon  Its  amendment  to  the  said 
bill  and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  reso- 
lution was  made  necessary  by  reason  of 
the  objection  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ryan]  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  It  is  merely  a  perfunc- 
tory manner  in  which  to  get  the  bill  to 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  and  the  passage  of  H.R.  12601, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Willis]  moved  that  the  provisions 
of  HR.  12601  be  substituted  for  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  2171. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  refused  to 
accept  the  House  amendment  and  re- 
quested a  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  insisting  upon  the 
House  amendment  and  granting  the  re- 
quest of  the  other  body  for  a  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  request  for  time 
which  I  have  is  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ryan],  and  at 
the  gentleman's  request.  I  yield  the  gen- 
tleman 2  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  re- 
gard this  resolution  as  a  perfunctory 
one,  as  was  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Icboro]. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  I  understand  It, 
Imposes  a  Ume  limitation  upon  the  life 


of  the  Subversive  Activities  Control 
Board  by  requiring  that  it  cease  to  exist 
on  June  30, 1969,  unless  between  the  date 
of  enactment  and  December  31,  1968, 
proceedings  shall  have  been  instituted' 
before  the  Board  and  hearings  con- 
ducted. This  restriction  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Supreme  Court  decisions  have 
negated  any  function  for  the  Board  and 
resulted  in  its  dormancy. 

The  pending  resolution  instructs  the 
conferees  to  insist  on  the  House  amend- 
ment which  does  not  provide  any  limi- 
tation. The  purpose  is  to  circumvent  the 
Supreme  Court  and  keep  alive  a  Board 
which  came  into  existence  over  the  veto 
of  a  great  President.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
and  which  over  the  span  of  the  past  17 
years,  in  my  judgment,  has  proved  the 
former  President  to  have  been  correct  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  to  recall 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  concerning  this  Board.  Therefore, 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  courageous 
former  U.S.  Senator.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, who  opposed  the  bill  in  1950  and 
voted  to  sustain  the  veto  of  President 
Tnmaan.  He  said  then: 

This  bin  is  based  upon  misconception, 
hysteria,  and  suspicion.  People  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  Is  simply  a  bill  to  require 
reg^tratlon,  that  under  Its  provisions  there 
are  no  complications,  no  further  responsi- 
bilities, no  further  duties,  no  further  conse- 
quences. 

It  Is  not  so.  In  my  opinion  •  •  •  this  blU 
would  In  no  way  help  to  combat  commu- 
nism. It  would  do  communism  no  harm.  It 
would  harm  the  country.  It  would  harm  the 
things  for  which  we  have  stood  and  for 
which  our  forefathers  have  fought  for  200 
years  and  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  17  years  have  justified 
the  wisdom  of  Senator  Lehman. 

During  the  recent  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  former  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  now  a  Member  of  the 
other  body,  the  Honorable  Robert  P. 
Kennedy,  said: 

We  know  the  act  wUl  be  chaUenged  and 
we  know  that  the  Supreme  Court  will 
very  likely  throw  It  out,  as  It  has  done  In  the 
case  of  sections  of  the  law  now  on  the  books. 
This  law  had  not  helped  us  to  advance  tn  the 
last  17  years  In  comiection  with  subversive 
acUvltles.  and  If  this  legislation  Is  passed, 
we  will  still  not  have  taken  a  step  forward. 
We  wUl  be  standing  still. 

In  View  of  this  assessment  by  the  for- 
mer Attorney  General  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Implementing  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950.  it  seems  to  me  clear 
that  it  would  be  a  monstrous  waste  of 
time  for  the  conferees  smd  the  Congress 
to  deal  any  further  with  this  matter. 

Therefore,  I  oppose  the  resolution  and 
urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  have  do 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The   question   was   taken;    and   the 
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Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  287.  nays  59,  not  voting  86.  as 
follows: 

[RoUNo.423] 
TEAS— 287 


Abemetby 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asbmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
BrlnUey 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CabeU 
CahUl 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawson,  Del 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Daniels 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Oarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  La. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Evans,  Colo. 
Everett 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
FaUon 
FaaceU 
Felghan 
Plndley 
Pino 
Flaber 


Flood 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Fountain 
Frledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
FHiqua 
Oalifianakls 
Gardner 
Oarmatz 
Qathings 
Oettys 
Gibbons 
Goodell 
Goodllng 
Gray 
Qrlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hamzner- 
schnxldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
H.irrlson 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Irwin 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
Kelly 

King,  Calif. 
Klrwan 
Kleppe 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
KuykendaU 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Laird 
Langen 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Lloyd 
Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCuUoch 
McDade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Mahon 


Mallliard 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Meskill 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Minish 

MinshaU 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Mxirphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbin 

Pike 

Poage 

Pollock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Quie 

Rallsback 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Held,  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Pujstenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schweiker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.T. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 


Stanton 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Wbltener 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Udall 

Wiggins 

Steiger,  Wis. 

nilman 

Williams,  Pa. 

Stubblefleld 

Utt 

Wilson,  Bob 

Stuckey 

Vander  Jagt 

Winn 

Sullivan 

Vlgortto 

Wydler 

Taft 

Waggonner 

Wylle 

Talcott 

Walker 

Wyman 

Taylor 

Wampler 

Young 

Teague,  Calif. 

Watklns 

Zablockl 

Teague,  Tex. 

Whalen 

Zlon 

Thompson,  Oa 

.  Whalley 

Zwach 

Thompson,  N.J.  White 

NAYS— 59 

Adams 

Fraser 

Mosher 

Blatnik 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Brademas 

Glaimo 

O'Hara,  m. 

Brasco 

Gilbert 

Ottlnger 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oonzailez 

Rees 

Burton,  Calif. 

Green,  Pa. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Cleveland 

Gude 

Reuse 

Cohelan 

Halpem 

Rodlno 

Conte 

Hathaway 

Rosenthal 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

Roybal 

Culver 

Helstoskl 

Ryan 

Dawson 

Hicks 

St  Germain 

DlngeU 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Dow 

Joelson 

SchneebeU 

Eckhardt 

Karsten 

Tenzer 

Edwards,  Calif 

.  Karth 

Tleman 

Ellberg 

Kastenmeler 

Waldle 

Farbsteln 

Leggett 

Yates 

Foley 

McCarthy 

Ford. 

Mink 

WUllam  D. 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTmO— 88 

Abbltt 

Prellnghuysen 

Plrnie 

Adair 

Green,  Oreg. 

Poff 

Anderson,  HI. 

Gubser 

QuiUen 

Anderson, 

HaUeck 

Resnlck 

Tenn. 

Hardy 

Roberts 

Annunzlo 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Ronan 

Ashbrook 

Holland 

St.  Onge 

Ashley 

Horton 

Sandman 

Aspinall 

Hunt 

Saylor 

Barrett 

Jones,  Mo. 

Slkes 

Bates 

King.  N.Y. 

Slsk 

Battln 

Kupferman 

Skubitz 

BeU 

Landrum 

Steed 

Berry 

Latta 

Stephens 

Betts 

Lukens 

Stratton 

Bingham 

Macdonald. 

Tuck 

Boland 

Mass. 

Tunney 

BoUing 

Madden 

Van  Deerlln 

Broomfleld 

Mathias.  Md. 

Vanlk 

Button 

MonEigan 

Watson 

Celler 

Morgan 

Watts 

Clausen, 

Morse.  Mass. 

Whltten 

DonH. 

Morton 

WidnaU 

Corman 

Multer 

Williams.  Miss 

Daddarlo 

Nelsen 

WUIU 

DiclclnEon 

Nichols 

Wilson. 

Diggs 

Nix 

Charles  H. 

Dorn 

ONeal,  Oa. 

Wolff 

Downing 

Passman 

Wright 

Edmondson 

Pickle 

Wyatt 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 
Mr.  Ronan  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Tuck  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Oubser. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln   with   Mr.   Anderson   of 
Illinois. 
Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Aehbrook. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Hunt. 
Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  King  of  New  Tork. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Anderaon  at  Ten- 

XlCSSftC 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  HoUand. 
Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Passman. 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachiisetts  with  Vr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  HALPERN  changed  his  vote  fnsn 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HANLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea."       / 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Willis, 
TiTCK,  IcHORD,  AsHBROOK,  and  Watson. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Mathias 
of  Maryland. 

1ST.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Plrnie. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  WidnaU. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Dorn  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  BaUln. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  QuUlen. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Batee. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  A^lnall  with  Mr.  Poff. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Watts  wltJb  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  MocM  of 
Massachusetts. 


WAR  AGAINST  HIGH  INTEREST 
RATES  LAUNCHED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  the  imofflclal  steering  com- 
mittee in  opposition  to  high  interest 
rates  was  reestablished.  Membership  on 
this  committee  is  open  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  lend  their  time  and  talents  to  this 
effort.  I  hope  every  Member  who  is  sin- 
cerely concerned  about  interest  rates  will 
join  this  war  against  high  Interest  rates. 

The  imofBcisd  committee  will  hold  a 
broader  membership  meeting  as  soon  as 
an  appropriate  time  can  be  worked  out. 
At  that  time,  we  plan  to  establish  work- 
ing subcommittees  to  study  and  gather 
information  in  specific  weas  affecting 
Interest  rates  and  monetary  policy. 

Members  attending  last  Thursday's 
meeting  considered  a  resolution  setting 
forth  the  group's  concern  over  high  In- 
terest rates  and  urging  specific  steps  by 
the  Congress,  the  administration,  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Later  I  plan 
to  Introduce  this  as  a  House  resolution 
and  I  hope  as  many  of  my  colleagues  as 
ixtsslble  will  place  their  names  on  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  laimch  a  war 
against  high  Interest  rates  Is  now.  We 
should  not  wait  until  there  is  another 
crunch  in  the  money  markets.  The  Con- 
gress must  «M;t  now  to  protect  the  econ- 
omy, particularly  sensitive  areas  such 
as  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  In  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  considered  by  the 
unofficial  steering  committee  last  week, 
as  follows: 
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Interest  rates  have  climbed  to  the  highest 
levels  of  this  century  and  are  today  placing 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  Federal  budget,  the 
American  worker,  the  home  buyer,  the  small 
businessman  and  the  consumer:  and 

Billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  revenues  are 
being  transferred  from  needed  domestic  pro- 
grams— such  as  education,  health,  and 
poverty — to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  Govern' 
ment  borrowings;  and 

At  the  same  time,  rising  interest  rates  are 
forcing  the  cancellation  or  postponement  of 
many  local  bond  Issues  for  schools,  high- 
ways, recreational  facilities,  water  and  sew- 
erage projects  and  a  multitude  of  other 
essential  public  programs;  and 

High  Interest  rates  once  again  threaten  to 
crush  the  homebullding  Industry;  fvirther 
worsening  a  nationwide  shortage  of  homes, 
particularly  for  low  and  moderate  Income 
families;   and 

High  Interest  rates  are  exacting  their 
greatest  toll  on  the  people  who  must  borrow 
to  survive,  thereby  placing  an  unfair  and 
Inequitable  burden  on  the  low  Income  citi- 
zen :  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  express  our  deep  concern 
over  worsening  monetary  conditions  and  urge 
Immediate  and  vigorous  action  by  all  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  halt  the  upward  spiral 
of  Interest  rates. 

We  specifically  urge  action  In  these  areas : 

THE  rSOESAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reexamine  Its  policies  and  reorient  Its  pro- 
grams to  bring  about  a  lower  level  of  In- 
terest rates  and  to  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  unstable  monetary  conditions 
which  have  plagued  the  economy  over  the 
past  24  months.  We  urge  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  foUow  the  letter  of  the  FiUl 
Employment  Act  of  1946  and  coordinate  Its 
actions  with  the  Congress  and  the  execu- 
Uve  branch  so  as  to  support  rather  than  to 
contradict  national   policies   and   programs. 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  keep  Its 
promises  to  support  the  housing  market. 
We  specifically  refer  to  PubUc  Law  8&-597, 
enacted  September  21,  I9S6.  reafllrming  the 
Federal  Reserve's  power  to  purchase  hous- 
ing mortgage  paper  in  the  open  market. 

We  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve  make 
the  fullest  use  of  Its  open  market  and  dis- 
count window  operations  to  support  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  the  credit  needs  of  pub- 
lic or  quasi-public  programs. 

We  further  urge  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
resume  full  support  of  the  Government  bond 
market  so  as  to  maintain  a  reasonable  level 
of  Interest  rates  on  Treasury  borrowings. 
We  deplore  any  attempt  to  artificially  raise 
Interest  rates  on  Government  securities  to 
provide  an  excuse  for  raising  bank  interest 
rates  on  time  deposits. 

THE  vs.  CONGRESS 

We  urge  that  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  initiate  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  a  full  investigation  of  our  monetary 
policies  with  specific  emphasis  on  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  We  urge  that 
the  committee  determine  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Is  willing  and  able  to  do  to  lower 
interest  rates  under  present  law.  If  the  com- 
mittee determines  that  additional  and/or 
remedial  legislation  Is  needed  In  this  area, 
we  urge  that  It  bring  such  measures  to 
the  fioor  early  In  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress  and  that  they  be  given  hlgh- 
ert  priority  on  the  calendar  of  the  House. 

We  urge  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, which  has  authority  over  the  bonded 
Indebtedness  of  the  Nation,  hold  the  line  on 
statutory  ceilings  on  interest  rates,  particu- 
larly the  4 '4 -percent  celling  on  long-term 
Oovemment  obligations. 

TH»  KZXCUTIVE  KUNCH 

We  urge  that  the  President  use  the  fuU 
power  and  Influence  of  his  office  to  require 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring  Ita  pol- 


icies In  line  with  those  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress.  We  urge  that  the  President 
exercise  his  constitutional  power  to  carry  out 
monetary  policy  In  the  public  Interest. 

We  urge  tiiat  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Henr>-  Fowler,  exercise  the  full  authority  of 
his  office  to  see  that  Government  borrowings 
are  made  at  the  lowest  possible  interest  rates. 
We  urge  that  he  demand  Federal  Reserve 
cooperation  in  this  program.  We  further  urge 
that  the  Secretary  show  a  greater  concern  for 
support  of  lower  Interest  rates  than  for  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

We  urge  that  the  administration  recom- 
mend and  fully  support  legislation  to  bring 
about  lower  Interest  rates  and  monetary 
reform. 


THE  PARTY  WRECKERS  HAVE 
TROUBLE  ANSWERING  SOME 
VERY  BIG  QUESTIONS 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
niinols? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  on 
"Meet  the  Press."  Allard  Lowenstein,  an 
ofiScial  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action,  demonstrated  the  kind  of  fuzzy 
and  irresponsible  thinking  so  prevalent 
these  days  among  certain  liberals. 

Mr.  Lowenstein  is  opposed  to  the  nom- 
ination next  year  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
He  opposes  the  President  not  only  be- 
cause of  Vietnam,  but  also.  In  his  words, 
because  he  is  "dissatisfied  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  party"  imder  the  President's 
leadership.  Mr.  Lowenstein  said  that  the 
party's  platform  has  not  been  imple- 
mented by  this  administration. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lowenstein 
has  been  reading.  But  I  do  know  that 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  kept  more  than  90 
percent  of  his  campaign  pledges  of 
1964 — and  by  so  doing  he  has  enacted 
most  of  the  basic  legislation  that  ADA 
has  been  agitating  for  nearly  a 
generation. 

I  tWnk  it  Is  pertinent  to  note  that 
when  asked  what  alternatives  he  would 
offer  to  the  administration  policies  in 
Vietnam,  Mr.  Lowenstein  has  very  little 
to  say.  Indeed.  Yet,  Vietnam  is  supposedly 
the  heart  of  his  discontent. 

All  In  all,  the  American  people  had  a 
very  revealing  glimpse  of  the  kind  and 
quality  of  criticism  being  directed 
against  the  President  from  certain  lib- 
eral quarters. 

I  feel  certain  that  they  saw  nothing 
that  would  impress  them  or  encourage 
them  to  believe  that  Mr.  Lowenstein  and 
his  followers  really  understand  what 
they  are  supposed  to  be  opposing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  protests  at  home  con- 
cerning our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  are  prominently  displayed  by  our 
news  media  every  day,  but  the  feelings 
and  statements  of  the  young  Americans 
who  are  facing  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
go  almost  unheard. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from 
my  friend  and  constituent  Mr.  Herschel 
Smith,  post  adjutant  of  the  American 
Legion  Post  169  at  Eldorado,  m.  enclos- 
ing a  letter  written  by  Capt.  Richard  A. 
Romer  to  his  father-in-law,   Mr.   Bill 


Schrlbner,   who   is   a   member   of   the 
American  Legion  Post  at  Eldorado,  lU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent previously  granted  I  hereby  enclose 
for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  letters  to  which  I  have  referred.  I 
recommend  the  reading  of  this  message 
from  Captain  Romer.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate  the  good  captain  and  express 
to  him  our  appreciation  for  the  great 
contribution  he  and  his  comrades  are 
making  to  world  peace. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 
Eldorado  Post  169, 
The  American  Legion, 
Eldorado,  III.,  November  9. 1967. 
Representative  Kenneth  J.  Grat, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Grat:  Enclosed  Is  a 
copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  Captain  now 
serving  in  Vietnam  to  his  father-in-law,  who 
Is  a  member  of  our  American  Legion. 

We  feel  that  this  young  man  has  expressed 
the  feelings  of  all  our  young  men  who  are 
over  there. 

The  members  of  this  Post  stand  behind 
these  fine  soldiers  100%.  We  feel  that  If  less 
TV  coverage  and  Newspaper  articles  were 
given  to  the  demonstrations  etc.  this  coun- 
try would  be  much  better  off. 

Thank  you, 

Herschel  Smith, 

Post  Adiutant. 

October  25,  1967. 

Dear  Bill:  As  I  put  myself  on  the  line 
each  day  (two  mortar  and  grenade  barrages 
up-country  plus  the  usual  Viet  Cong  terror- 
ism In  and  around  Saigon) ,  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  ever  mounting  attention  being  given 
to  the  draft-dodging  peace  protestors  at 
home.  I  find  their  Ignorant  statements  on 
conditions  In  Viet  Nam  being  widely  dis- 
seminated while  the  quotes  from  people  who 
have  been  here  are  suppressed.  I  personally 
can  refute  the  lies  these  people  foist  onto 
the  gullible  public,  but  my  statements  would 
be  suspect  (after  all,  I'm  a  Prussian). 

Therefore,  I  ask,  "What  are  the  responsi- 
ble Veterans  and  civic  organizations  doing 
to  counteract  this  subversive  current  In  our 
society?"  As  far  as  the  combat  Uoops  In 
Viet  Nam  can  detect,  there  Is  no  appreciable 
support  for  them  at  home  and  It  is  eating 
the  Hell  out  of  their  morale. 

The  United  States  has  a  proper  role  in 
South  East  Asia  If  only  because  it  is  our  de- 
fense perimeter  In  a  nuclear  age.  The  '68 
elections  cannot  change  our  role  here  re- 
gardless of  the  victor — Republican  or  Demo- 
crat. But,  the  continuing  and  increasing 
dissent  at  home  (storming  the  Pentagon, 
for  Christ's  sake)  only  encourages  the  enemy 
and  results  In  more  dead  GI's. 

None  of  us  are  happy  about  being  sepa- 
rated from  our  families  and  risking  death 
each  day,  but  It  is  our  job.  The  people  whom 
we're   defending   could   at  least  defend   us. 

Rich. 

RHODESIA    SURVIVES 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial,  "Rhodesia  Sur- 
vives," which  appeared  In  a  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

The  editorial  reflects  upon  Rhodesia 
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and  the  U.S.  relationship  to  that 
country,  to  Great  Britain,  smd  to  Viet- 
nam. There  are  many  of  us  who  do 
not  understand  why  the  United  States 
continues  to  follow  Great  Britain's  lead- 
ership in  upholding  the  United  Nations 
sanctions  upon  that  country,  and  par- 
ticularly the  economic  boycott.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly dlfflcult  to  comprehend  the  fact 
that  we  would  impose  sanctions  against 
a  friendly  Rhodesia  while  Great  Britain 
continues  to  engage  In  trade  with  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam. 

The  Tribune  editorial  expresses  the 
thoughts  of  many  people  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Rhodesia   Sttrvives 

Rhodesia  celebrated  quietly  and  in  good 
health  last  weekend  the  second  anniversary 
of  Its  declaration  of  Independence. 

The  fact  that  life  goes  on  normaUy  In 
Rhodesia  Is  evidence  of  the  failure  of  eco- 
nomic sanctions  Imposed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions In  an  effort  to  force  the  breakaway  gov- 
ernment back  under  British  rule. 

That  failure  is  to  be  applauded  by  citizens 
of  all  nations  who  are  concerned  with  prac- 
tical rather  than  theoretical  freedom. 

Rhodesia  Is  under  UJf.  sanctions  because 
the  government  of  Prime  Minister  I&n  Smith 
represents  a  white  minority  which  is  not 
willing  to  turn  over  the  country  to  an  un- 
trained, unprepared  black  majority. 

The  chaos,  slaughter  and  tyranny  which 
have  followed  black  rule  in  the  Congo,  Ni- 
geria and  other  African  states  are  proof 
enough  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Rhodestan  gov- 
ernment. But  the  social  theorists  hold,  of 
course,  that  native  populations  must  be  given 
control,  no  matter  how  disastrous  the  result; 
the  Afro-Asian  bloc  in  the  U.N.  opposes  Rho- 
desia's Independence  as  an  Issue  of  race  and 
the  Communist  states  attack  it  to  gain  favor 
with  the  Africans  and  Asians.  Britain  has 
taken  a  hard  line  against  the  Smith  govern- 
ment to  preserve  Its  influence — and  trade — 
with  the  undeveloped  countries.  And  the 
United  States  has  gone  alone  tor  a  miztxire 
of  reasons,  none  of  them  sound. 

There  Is  a  nauseating  smell  of  hypocrisy 
In  the  whole  system  of  sanctions  against 
Rhodesia. 

Nations  which  piously  joined  In  the  boy- 
cott, Including  even  some  of  the  African 
states,  are  permitting  undercover  trade  with 
Rhodesia  for  their  own  profit. 

The  United  States  is  caught  in  a  particu- 
larly foolish  position.  It  supports  Britain  Ur 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  a  peaceful  coun- 
try which  offers  no  threat  to  world  peace. 
Yet  Britain  continues  to  trade  with  North 
Vietnam,  an  eiggressor  whose  armies  are  kill- 
ing American  soldiers  in  the  effort  to  con- 
quer South  Vietnam. 

Failure  of  the  economic  war  against  Rho- 
desia will  bring  renewed  pressure  by  the  radi- 
cal African  governments,  encouraged  by  the 
Communist  bloc,  for  U.N.  military  action 
against  Rhodesia. 

It  Is  time  for  the  Western  nations  not  only 
to  squelch  any  idea  of  military  action  but  to 
end  economic  warfare  against  Rhodesia.  Rho- 
desia has  shown  It  can  survive.  But  the 
United  States  ought  to  take  the  lead  in  cor- 
recting an  International  injustice  and  aban- 
doning a  venture  In  organized  hypocrisy. 


MEAT  INSPECTION  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous cotisent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  been 
my  hope  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
further  comment  on  the  sharp  difference 
of  opinion  which  has  develojied  in 
regard  to  the  most  effective  method  of 
meat  inspection.  There  are  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  self-appointed  advisers,  who  as- 
sume that  we  will  only  get  clean  meat  by 
mandatory  Federal  inspection  of  each 
and  every  slaughtering  establishment, 
and  that  this  can  be  achieved  without 
any  cooperation  whatever  with  the  local 
authorities. 

I  have  felt,  and  many  Members  of  the 
House  have  felt,  that  It  was  at  least  ad- 
visable, if  not  entirely  essential,  to  elicit 
the  support  and  cooperation  of  local  au- 
thorities. This  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real 
crux  of  the  differing  viewpoints. 

I  And  no  fault  with  those  who  reach 
conclusions  contrary  to  my  own  so  long 
as  they  do  it  with  full  consideration  of 
the  facts  as  they  exist.  I  must,  however, 
protest  when,  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
plausibility  of  their  conclusions,  they 
misinterpret  the  facts.  For  several  days 
there  have  been  a  number  of  articles  ap- 
pearing in  the  local  press  which  have 
referred  to  "meat  inspection  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia."  They  have  suggested 
that  there  was  something  terribly  wrong 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  the 
people  of  the  District  were  being  victim- 
ized through  the  sale  of  unclean  meat. 

I  do  not  want  to  pass  upon  sanitary 
conditions  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  I  do  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  only 
jurisdiction  in  the  United  States  where 
every  pound  of  meat  legally  sold  has  been 
federally  Inspected.  It  is  true  that  some 
meat  is  ground  Into  sausage;  some  is 
cut  into  steaks;  and  some  is  otherwise 
reprocessed  in  the  District;  but  I  am  in- 
formed there  is  not  a  slaughterhouse  in 
this  District.  Therefore,  every  bit  of  meat 
so  reprocessed  has  already  been  federally 
Inspected.  Since  all  the  meat  sold  in  this 
District  moves  in  Interstate  commerce,  it 
is  all  presently  subject  to  the  Federal 
meat  inspection  laws. 

If  xmclean  meat  is  sold  in  the  District, 
it  has  to  be  the  result  of  one  of  three 
situations.  Either  the  Federal  law  has 
been  violated  by  moving  uninspected 
meat  in  interstate  commerce,  or  Federal 
inspection  is  not  actually  adequate  and 
does  not  give  the  protection  It  is  sup- 
posed to  give,  or  the  meat  was  contami- 
nated after  It  was  brought  into  the  Dis- 
trict. In  either  event,  merely  extending 
Federal  inspection  to  plants  doing  an  In- 
trastate business,  as  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
poses, will  have  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
quality  of  the  meat  sold  In  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  law  in  regard  to  mov- 
ing nonfederally  inspected  meat  across 
State  lines  will  remain  just  as  It  is — and 
meat  can  be  contaminated  just  as  easily 
after  Federal  inspection  as  it  can  after 
State  Inspection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  have  been 
contaminated  meat  sold  In  this  District, 
just  as  there  hsis  imdoubtedly  been  coun- 
terfeit money  passed  In  this  District,  but 
if  our  present  laws  have  been  enforced 
that  contaminated  meat  was  federally  in- 
spected before  it  ever  reached  the  Dis- 


trict, passage  of  the  proposed  Senate  bill 
would  not  in  anywise  change  the  situa- 
tion. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  recent 
charges  that  imwholesome  meat  Is  being 
sold  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  foi 
the  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  public 
against  our  existing  dual  inspection  sys- 
tem and  are  deliberately  Intended  to 
leave  the  false  imderstanding  that  Fed- 
eral inspection  would  correct  the  situa- 
tion when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  meat 
in  the  District  Is  presently  federally  In- 
spected. 


FEDE31AL  MEAT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
week  ago  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Information  developed  that 
the  AMI,  which  is  one  of  the  organiza- 
tions representing  the  meatpackers 
which  had  opposed  what  I  believed  to  be 
an  adequate  meat  inspection  law,  rep- 
resents a  substantial  number  of  firms 
which  had  been  cited  by  USDA  Investi- 
gators for  a  variety  of  improper  condi- 
tions. It  has  now  been  developed  that 
the  Western  States  Meatpackers,  cur- 
rently represented  in  Congress  by  Mr. 
Llljenquist,  also  has  among  its  member- 
ship 45  substantial  packers  and  proces- 
sors whose  handling  of  their  products 
left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired.  I  am  set- 
ting forth  the  article  in  the  Record  to- 
day, and  urge  the  Members  to  scrutinize 
the  list  so  that  they  may  be  better  in- 
formed as  to  why  some  of  these  opera- 
tors have  been  so  anxious  to  prevent 
enactment  of  a  strong  law  protecting 
the  consumers  of  that  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  are  meet- 
ing today  and  it  Is  hoped,  but  certainly 
not  assured,  that  they  will  bring  back  to 
us  a  recommendation  that  will  protect 
the  public  from  contaminated  meat; 
however,  the  State  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture in  some  States  are  still  at  this 
11th  hour  extremely  busy  representing 
the  viewpoint  of  the  purveyors  of  dirty 
meat  and  mislabeled  products. 

Some  of  the  State  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture who  have  had  the  duty  to  protect 
the  public  from  contaminated  meat  have 
consistently  peddled  the  same  line  and 
taken  the  same  position  as  is  taken  by 
those  meat  merchants  who  want  to  bilk 
the  public.  At  first  some  of  them  said 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  and  we  need  no 
law  whatever;  later  they  shifted  to  ac- 
cepting the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 
The  public  demands  became  loud  enough 
that  they  finally  closed  down  some  plants 
and  cleaned  up  a  few  situations.  If  noth- 
ing was  wrong,  where  did  they  find  these 
plants  that  needed  to  be  closed? 

Most  of  them  are  operating  under  ex- 
tremely weak  laws  and  they  could  have 
forthrlghtly  said  they  did  not  have  the 
tools  or  enough  inspectors  to  do  the  job, 
but  Instead  many  of  the  State  Inspection 
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heads  have  consistently  acted  as  defend- 
ers for  those  guilty  of  the  bad  practices. 
Their  failure  to  act  responsibly  makes 
one  wonder  if  they  should  ever  be  trusted 
to  protect  the  public  against  those  who 
want  to  bilk  consumers.  The  latest  line 
that  they  are  peddling  is  that  the  House- 
passed  bill  requires  imported  meat  to 
come  up  to  our  Federal  standards,  but 
that  other  proposals  I  have  supported  do 
not  make  such  a  requirement.  The  fact 
is  that  the  import  provision  in  all  the 
bills  under  consideration  is  almost  word 
for  word  out  of  my  bill.  I  have  always 
maintained  that  all  meat  should  come 
up  to  our  Federal  standards  whether  it  is 
Imported  or  domestic.  Some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  a  strong  bill  are  for  imported 
meat  coming  up  to  Wgh  standards  but 
they  do  not  want  all  domestic  meat  to 
meet  those  same  standards.  They  even 
fight  against  the  protection  against  mis- 
labeling going  into  effect  Immediately  on 
25  percent  of  our  domestic  processed 
meat  and  meat  products,  but  they  do  not 
oppose  these  provisions  going  into  effect 
Immediately  on  imported  meat.  It  is  bad 
enough  for  them  to  be  thoroughly  incon- 
sistent on  this,  but  it  is  imtenable  for 
these  State  secretaries  of  agriculture  to 
now  repeat  the  completely  false  line  put 
out  by  some  of  the  contaminated  meat 
peddlers  that  the  Smith-Foley,  Montoya- 
Mondale  bills  do  not  require  imported 
meat  to  come  up  to  Federal  standards. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  of  an 
argimient  for  a  long  delay  in  bringing  the 
present  nonfederally  inspected  plants  up 
to  Federal  standards  than  there  would 
have  been  for  a  long  delay  in  requiring 
imported  meat  to  meet  these  standards. 
Following  Is  a  newspaper  article  that  has 
been  given  to  me  from  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  which  illustrates  some  of  the 
points  that  I  have  mentioned,  and  in- 
cludes the  completely  false  allegations  by 
a  State  secretary  of  agriculture  that  the 
House-passed  bill  contained  more  protec- 
tion on  Imported  meat  than  the  Smith- 
Poley  blU. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  are  to 
meet  today  on  this  meat  inspection  bill. 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
port a  bill  back  to  us  that  will  protect 
the  American  public  and  protect  pro- 
ducers against  the  loss  of  markets  by  in- 
ferior products  replacing  wholesome  do- 
mestic meat.  The  American  public  needs 
protection  from  contaminated  and  adxil- 
terated  meat  whether  It  Is  Imported  or 
domestic. 

IProm  the  Chicago  (HI.)  Sun-Times,  Nov.  SO. 
1967] 

iLuirois  Meat  Control  Raises  Questions 
(By  Burnell  Helnecke) 

SPRiNcriELD,  III. — According  to  Agriculture 
Director  Robert  M.  Schneider  Jr..  Ullnols  has 
the  "best  meat  Inspection"  of  any  of  the 
states. 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Doby.  who  in  July  was  named 
to  take  over  a  combined  new  division  of  meat, 
poultry  and  livestock  Inspection  in  Schnei- 
der's department  puts  It  a  little  differently. 

"We  are  determined  to  make  our  meat 
Inspection  the  best  of  any  of  the  states."  he 
said. 

The  record  since  Doby  and  his  chief  assist- 
ant. Dr.  George  V.  Lantls,  took  over  In  mid- 
summer Is  a  whirlwind  of  action,  or  so  It 
would  seem. 

The  disturbing  question  that  keeps  arising 
Is  this:  If,  as  Schneider  maintains.  Illinois 
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has  had  the  best  meat  inspection  at  the 
stote  level  of  any  of  the  states  that  have  regu- 
lations, why  was  this  Doby-led  whirlwind  of 
enforcement  needed,  or  possible? 

How  is  It  possible  that  some  packing  plants 
are  still  shut  down,  or  are  still  under  notice 
to  comply  fully  with  all  standards,  if  every- 
thing was  Just  fine  before? 

Schneider,  at  a  press  conference  last  week, 
waxed  long  on  the  subject  of  federal  legisla- 
tion that  would  not  take  over  state  inspec- 
tion, where  it  existed,  but  would  merely  assist 
it  in  terms  of  funding  and  training. 

He  said  the  bill  by  Rep.  Graham  Purcell 
(D-Tex.)  requires  a  check  on  Imported  meat, 
something  not  found  In  the  Smlth-Foley  bill. 
Schneider  then  disclosed  that  an  unan- 
nounced federal  Inspection  had  been  made  In 
nilnols-llcensed  plants  the  week  before,  at 
the  insistence  of  congressional  investigators. 
Schneider  and  Doby  were  pleased  at  the 
copies  of  the  reports  sent  to  Washington  by 
Inspectors  who   visited   18  establishments. 

Over-all,  the  reports  could  be  Interpreted 
as  pleasing.  There  were  laudatory  covering 
remarks  about  the  performance  of  Doby 
since  July.  Some  minor  deviations  from  fed- 
eral standards  were  noted.  Federal  rules  insist 
on  all-metal  cutting  and  work  tables,  while 
the  state  approves  wood  tables  or  those  with 
formica  or  steel  tope  over  wood. 

And  then  there  was  one  bad  case,  so  bad 
the  Inspector  said  he  couldn't  begin  to  sum- 
marize the  faults.  There  were  a  few  other 
Instances  of  handling  of  meat  after  slaugh- 
ter where  questions  were  raised. 

Schneider  offered  the  opinion  that  things 
are  better  than  they  were  before  and  besides, 
"You've  never  heard  of  anybody  dying  from 
inspected  meat." 

Doby  explains  part  of  the  Tl  shutdowns  or 
enforcement  actions  that  have  taken  place 
since  July  by  pointing  they  pertain  In  many 
instances  to  new  standards  that  became  ef- 
fective Oct.  1. 

What  was  the  situation  before.  If  these 
new  standards  have  caused  trouble  for  77 
Installations?  Doby  says  he  doesn't  know  be- 
cause he  was  in  livestock  inspection  before 
the  consolidation  with  meat  and  poultry  In- 
spection this  year. 

Centralized  data  has  been  lacking,  partly 
as  the  result  of  the  death  In  June  of  Dr.  Fred. 
C.  Mau,  who  had  been  in  charge  of  meat  and 
poultry  inspection  since  its  inception  In 
Illinois  In  1960. 

Mau,  state  officials  said,  operated  heavily 
via  telephone  when  he  found  conditions  In 
need  of  correction.  Records  of  violations  are 
scattered  by  the  individual  files  for  the  640 
meat  and  poultry  processing  plants  outside 
Chicago,  and  800  locker  plants,  the  officials 
said. 

In  several  instances,  processing  plant  or 
locker  operators  have  sold  their  businesses  to 
new  owners  since  the  inspection  change  oc- 
curred in  Illinois  last  stimmer. 

A  recent  shutdown  order  Involved  a  new 
owner  of  Malta  Freeze  Center,  at  Malta.  De- 
kalb County.  Although  the  plant  was  largely 
a  husband-wife  operation,  according  to  state 
reports,  it  engaged  largely  In  so-called  "coun- 
try  slaughter"  for  farmers  or  nearby  resi- 
dents while  also  selling  quarters  and  halves 
of  federally-Inspected  beef. 

The  faculty  was  licensed  July  31.  On  Oct. 
13,  It  was  warned  about  violations,  and  on 
Nov.  17,  It  was  ordered  to  halt  operations. 

Thomas  J.  Willis,  area  chief  Inspector,  said 
the  chill  and  holding  coolers  In  the  plant 
"were  the  only  areas  In  the  whole  plant 
which  could  come  close  to  compliance.  In 
view  of  the  other  rooms  I  Inspected,  this 
stands  out  like  a  palace." 

The  owner  In  this  case  pleaded  that  he  had 
not  owned  the  plant  long  and  was  willing  to 
do  whatever  was  necessary  to  bring  It  Into 
compliance. 

The  shock  of  many  operators  at  the  crack- 
down is  spelled  out  In  Inspectors'  reports  ex- 
amined  by   The  8un-Tlmes.   There   appar- 


ently existed  a  disbelief,  apparently  based 
on  past  history,  that  the  state  really  would 
shut  them  down  for  falling  to  comply  with 
regulations. 

[Prom    the   Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Tribune 

Dec.  8, 1967J 

Faults  Uncovzked  in  Somx  Plamts  or  Meat 

Group 

(ByNlckKotz) 
Washinoton,  D.C— Agriculture  Depart- 
ment  (TJSDA)  Investigators  have  reported 
finding  Improper  conditions  In  46  meat  pack. 
Ing  plants  whose  owners  are  members  ot 
the  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Association. 
Inc. 

USDA  Investigators  found  28  plants  that 
did  not  meet  federal  standards  In  a  1963 
investigation,  and  14  In  a  1967  investiga- 
tlon.  Three  plants  were  cited  In  borth  sur- 
veys. 

USDA  investigators  found  conditions  In 
1,000  nonfederally  inspected  plants  In  1963 
and  180  nonfederally  inspected  plants  In 
1967.  The  plants  were  selected  at  random, 
and  are  not  under  federal  Inspection  because 
they  do  not  sell  products  across  state  lines. 
Western  States,  through  its  president,  L. 
Blaine  Liljenquist,  has  been  lobbying  here 
against  passage  of  the  strong  Senate- 
approved  meat  Inspection  bUl. 

It  would  require  states  to  meet  federal  In. 
spection  standards  within  three  years  or 
the  federal  government  would  take  over 
the  state  function  of  Inspecting  Intrastate 
meat. 

Liljenquist  has  been  severely  criticized  for 
soliciting  meat  packers  to  contribute  cam- 
paign funds  to  "friendly"  congressmen  at 
the  same  time  Congress  Is  considering  the 
controversial  legislation. 

According  to  its  membership  list,  the  or- 
ganization  has  295  meat  packer  members  In 
14  Western  states.  The  organization  has  de- 
clined to  make  public  its  membership,  but 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune  obtained  the  list 
from  other  sources. 

Liljenquist  first  strongly  opposed  all  leg- 
islation, but  now  says  his  organization  favors 
the  House-approved  Purcell  bill.  Proponents 
of  strong  legislation  do  not  believe  that 
would  result  In  corrective  action  by  the  many 
states  with  inadequate  meat  Inspection  sys- 
tems. 

Liljenquist  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment Saturday. 

The  investigative  reports  on  plants  op- 
erated by  Western  states  members  ranged 
from  findings  of  grossly  unsanitary  condi- 
tions to  use  of  Improper  chemicals  In  prod- 
ucts to  relatively  minor  Infractions.  Two 
plants  were  praised  for  good  operating  con- 
ditions. 

The  investigators  reported  Improper  con- 
ditions In  at  least  six  plants  operated  by 
members  of  the  Western  States  board  of  di- 
rectors. 

At  the  Portland  Provision  Co.,  Portland. 
Ore.,  inspectors  in  1967  reported  finding 
"bits  of  hemp"  In  pork  products  used  to 
make  sausage. 

At  the  Delmonte  Meat  Co.,  Portland.  Ore., 
inspectors  In  1967  reported  that  walls  were 
"splattered  with  emulsion  from  grinders  and 
stuffers"  and  that  water  was  ankle  deep  on 
the  floors. 

At  the  Gem  Packing  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  1967 
Investigators  said  they  found  "unclean  beef 
In  the  coolers." 

Investigators  in  1967  criticized  the  Talone 
Packing  Co.,  Escondldo,  Calif.,  for  having 
"very  poor  sanitation  equipment." 

The  investigators  In  1967  criticized  the 
Davis  Packing  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho,  for  "very 
poor  sanitation"  shown  In  part  by  "consider- 
able mold  on  walls  and  ceUlngs." 

The  C&C  Packing  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was 
criticized  for  dirty  equipment  and  for  lack 
of  clean  sewers  and  drains. 

Liljenquist  Indicated  In  his  Senate  testi- 
mony that  Investigators  had  visited  mostly 
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mutll  plants  that  did  not  contribute  sig- 
nificantly to  the  nation's  meat  supply.  How- 
ever, the  investigators  criticized  conditions 
in  numerous  large  plants,  whose  owners  are 
members  of  Western  States. 

Investigators  criticized  Lewis  Brothers, 
Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.,  In  1962  for  "sawdust 
contamination"  on  meat,  and  reported  on 
the  same  plant  in  1967  that  rails,  smoke- 
sticks  and  racks  were  "badly  In  need  of 
cleaning." 

The  OK  Meat  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  criti- 
cized in  1962  for  poor  sanitation  in  the 
slaughtering  department.  In  1967,  Investiga- 
tors said  sanitation  should  be  further  Im- 
proved. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions reported  at  other  plants  in  1967. 

Tempe  Packing  Co.,  Tempe,  Ariz.:  Build- 
ing m  need  of  repair.  Odors  of  sewer  gas. 
Meat  handling  and  sanitation  need  Improve- 
ment. 

Grand  Taste  Packing  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.:  Working  area  cluttered.  Floor  of  the 
canning  department  completely  under  water. 

Triangle  Market  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  San- 
itation could  be  Improved.  Working  area 
lacks  sterilizers. 

Central  Meat  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.:  Work- 
ing area  overcrowded.  Scaling  paint  on  walls. 
No  sterilizers  used.  Sanitation  could  be  Im- 
proved. 

Boise  Valley  Packing  Co.,  Eagle,  Idaho: 
The  savisage  material  cooler  was  "dark,  damp, 
and  musty." 

Van's  Packing  Plant,  Boise,  Idaho:  Poor 
sanitation  on  killing  floor.  Unclean  beef 
found  In  cooler. 

Conditions  reported  during  the  1962  survey 
Included : 

William  C.  Parke  &  Sons,  Ogden,  Utah: 
Employes  washed  hands  In  barrels  also  used 
to  wash  edible  meat. 

Hopper  Meat  Packing  Co.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.: 
Pat  used  In  making  of  hamburger  "badly 
soiled  by  dirt  and  black  grease." 

Independent  Meat  Co.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho: 
Hams  being  pumped  with  water  without  any 
control  over  putting  excessive  amounts  of 
water  In  them. 

Milwaukee  Sausage  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.: 
Modem  plant  was  very  clean,  but  no  control 
was  exercised  over  the  amount  of  nitrate, 
phosphate,  cereal,  water,  and  other  restricted 
items  that  were  added  to  processed  meat 
products. 

Stephens  Meat  Co.,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.: 
Rat  poisoning  materials  used  In  several  areas 
of  the  meat  cooler. 

S->J  Meat  Co.,  PorUand,  Oreg.:  The  sau- 
sage-making operation  Included  nearly, 
double  the  federally  permitted  amount  of 
nonmeat  fillers  put  In  products. 

Alpine  Meat  Co.,  Inc.,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg.: 
"Sanitation  here  appeared  to  be  Impossible. 
Considerable  dirt  and  hair  on  beef  shanks." 

Peerless  Food  Products  Co.,  Chehalls, 
Wash.:  Meat  product  In  containers  was  con- 
taminated with  s^vdust  from  the  floor. 

The  fate  of  the  strong  meat  Inspection 
bin  cosponsored  by  Sens.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
D-Mln.,  and  Joseph  Montoya,  D-N.M.,  will  be 
determined  next  by  a  Senate-House  confer- 
ence committee  that  will  meet  this  week. 

Mondale  and  Rep.  Neal  Smith,  D-Iowa,  co- 
sponsor  of  a  strong  measure  defeated  In  the 
House,  have  vowed  they  will  carry  the  fight 
back  to  the  floors  of  the  House  and  Senate 
If  the  conferees  attempt  to  weaken  appreci- 
ably the  Mondale-Montoya  bill. 

Liljenquist  and  other  representatives  of 
his  organization  have  been  busy  lobbying 
congressmen  to  oppose  the  Mondale-Montoya 
bill. 


FEDERAL    MEAT    INSPECTION    FOR 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 


1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 

remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
interest  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poaoe].  Though  I  did 
not  read  all  of  the  articles,  I  am  siure, 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  press, 
the  ones  I  did  read  pinpointed  exactly 
where  the  dirty  meat  was  coming  from. 
It  was  coming  from  plants  adjacent  to 
the  District,  which  are  not  inspected, 
and  meat  which  is  brought  Into  the  Dis- 
trict illegally,  presumably. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  gentleman's  speech, 
the  only  way  we  can  stop  this  meat  from 
coming  in  from  uninspected  plants,  Is  to 
station  guards  at  all  bridges  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  stop  every  vehicle 
which  might  carry  meat  and  check  it  out. 
Anyone  knows  that  is  not  feasible.  The 
only  feasible  way  to  do  it  would  be  to  see 
that  all  meat  came  from  inspected  plants 
in  the  first  place. 


SHALL  WE  RING  THE  BELL,  OR 
TOLL  IT? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  prefac- 
ing remarks  are  really  necessary  for  the 
following  poem  written  in  South  Vietnam 
by  Lance  Cpl.  David  P.  Neckermann.  with 
the  3d  Marine  Division,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Clarence  Neckermann,  of  Boon- 
vlUe,  Mo.,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Neckermann  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Campbell,  also  of  Boonville. 

Corporal  Neckermann  has  said  "it" 
better  than  I  could ;  and  coming  from  one 
risking  his  life  in  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try, I  am  deeply  humbled  by  this  sincere 
patriotism  and  genuine  spirit  of  service 
of  a  real  American. 

Corporal  Neckermann's  poem  had  an 
impelling  Impact  on  the  local  towns- 
people. Published  in  the  Cooper  County 
Record  on  November  30,  it  was  supple- 
mented by  an  appropriate  editorial  and 
a  personal  message  to  the  fighting  ma- 
rine by  Editor  E.  J.  Melton. 

The  deeply  moving  poem  written  in  the 
thick  of  battle  in  Vietnam  by  a  dedicated 
American  and  marine  follows: 

Shall  We  Ring  the  Bell,  oh  Toll  It? 

protest  whili  tou  mat 

(By  Lance   Cpl.  David  F.   Neckermann,   3d 

Marine  Division,  Vietnam) 

Tou  protest  from  day  to  day. 

But  you  have,  as  of  yet  to  show  us  a  way 

Of  how  this  battle  can  Justly  be  won. 

Not  with  marches  nor  songs  can  It  be  done 

It's  easy  to  say  get  out  U.S., 

But  you're  not  the  ones  being  oppressed 

Thlng^s  you  do  are  so  Insincere 

That  you  haven't  the  faintest  feeling  of  fear 

Fear  you  see  In  people's  eyes. 
As  they  watch  their  families  and  neighbors 
die 


A  fear  so  great.  It  leaves  a  deep-scarred  mark 
But  all  you  think  of,  are  Love-ins  in  parks 

Your  fore-fathers  fought  for  what  was  right 
What  gives  you  the  right,  to  dim  that  light? 
The  light  that  shines  upon  our  doors. 
Why  cant  It  shine  on  foreign  shores? 

A  lurking  shadow  rears  its  head. 
Blood  and  death  stain  it  red 
AU  the  result  of  a  greedy  nutn's  dream. 
Now  has  become  eoi  ebbing  stream. 

Allow  this  stream  of  Red  to  grow. 

And  soon  a  giant  river  flows 

A  river  which  spans  the  widest  seas. 

And  brings  the  strongest  nation  to  Its  knees 

We  have  fought  many  times  before. 
When  evil  was  knocking  at  our  door 
Should  It  be  any  different  now. 
For  a  farmer  and  his  plow? 

Why  should  we  worry,  when  It's  so  far  away? 
It  only  moves  closer  with  each  passing  day 
For  now  be  safe  in  your  beds. 
No  bullets  do  whine  o'er  your  heads 

Someday  you  too  will  wear  a  uniform. 
And  like  ours.  It  won't  keep  you  warm 
Your  feet  will  no  longer  be  bare, 
But  the  uniform  wont  be  oiirs,  but  theirs 

Continue  to  march  and  sing  your  songs. 
Though  deep  In  yoxir  heart  you  know  you're 

wrong. 
Can  your  want  of  pu})llc  fame, 
Be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  America's  name? 


OEO  ATTORNEYS  SEEKING  TO  HAVE 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  WELFARE 
RESIDENCT^  REQUIREMENTS  DE- 
CLARED UNCONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  stated  before  that  when 
we  gave  OEO  the  wide  latitude  it  seems 
to  have  in  the  selection  of  personnel  and 
projects,  we  could  well  be  sowing  the 
seeds  of  our  own  destruction.  Already  we 
are  reaping  some  of  what  we  have  sown. 

In  four  separate  Federal  district 
courts — in  Connecticut.  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
attorneys  paid  by  legal  units  of  OEO- 
financed  poverty  agencies,  attorneys  un- 
der oath,  I  presume  to  protect  and 
defend  the  Constitution,  have  Instituted 
court  actions  leading  to  judicial  rulings 
that  knock  down  all  residency  require- 
ments for  those  seeking  welfare  pay- 
ments from  the  American  taxpayers. 

Instead  of  protecting  the  interests  of 
the  American  people  who  employed 
them,  they  directed  their  efforts  toward 
destruction  of  the  safeguards  of  our 
society. 

They  sought  to  have  all  welfare  resi- 
dency requirements,  both  State  and  Fed- 
eral, declared  imconstltutional.  They  are 
succeeding. 

In  the  case  of  Harrell  against  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Minnie  Harrell's  attorneys, 
Laurens  Silver  and  Peter  Smith,  are  sal- 
aried employees  of  neighborhood  legal 
services  project,  reform  and  education 
division,  United  Planning  Organization. 
UPO  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  Washington's  anti- 
poverty  agency. 
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The  similar  case  of  Green  against  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  was  filed  In 
Delaware  district  court  In  Wilmington  by 
Harry  A.  Pogach,  director  and  chief  at- 
torney for  Community  Law  Service,  of 
Wilmington,  the  legal  branch  of  Com- 
munity Action  of  Greater  Wilmington, 
Inc. 

The  case  of  Thompson  against  Shapiro 
was  filed  in  Connecticut  district  court,  at 
Hartford,  by  Bryan  L.  Hollander,  of 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  the 
legal  section  of  Community  Renewal 
Team  of  Greater  Hartford. 

The  similar  case  of  Smith  against 
Reynolds,  before  a  three-judge  Federal 
court  In  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  filed  by  Thomas  K.  Gilhool, 
of  Community  Legal  Services,  the  legal 
arm  of  Philadelphia  Antipoverty  Action 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated money  to  pay  these  attorneys,  and 
they  have  gone  into  court  and  challenged 
the  constitutionality  of  State  and  Federal 
statutes.  Not  only  are  welfare  residency 
requirements  of  the  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict being  stricken  down,  but  also,  by 
necessary  implication,  provisions  of  title 
42  of  the  United  States  Code,  providing 
social  seciirity  grants  to  States  for  aid 
and  services  to  needy  children  must  be 
striken  In  their  wake. 

Ironically,  the  Attorney  General,  whose 
responsibility  It  Is  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  Its  laws,  declined  to  enter  the 
case  In  the  District  of  Columbia  even 
upon  Invitation  of  the  court  to  do  so  un- 
der provisions  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  He  explained  to  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe],  who  ques- 
tioned his  reasons,  that  he  felt  his  Inter- 
vention was  unnecessary  "since  district 
court  cases  are  often  disposed  of  on 
grounds  other  than  constitutionality." 
However,  to  the  surprise  of  absolutely  no 
one.  It  was  decided  on  constitutional 
groimds  by  the  three-Judge  court  Judge 
Bazelon  convened  to  review  Judge  Holt- 
zoff's  earlier  dismissal  of  the  case.  The 
assistant  corporation  coimsel  who  rep- 
resented the  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment failed  in  his  efforts  In  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
change  the  law,  then  we  should  do  it.  But 
we  are  approaching  Insanity  when  we 
employ  attorneys  to  go  Into  the  courts  to 
get  the  courts  to  declare  the  laws  we  have 
enacted  unconstitutional. 


COAL-NUCLEAR   WRANGLE   SELF- 
DEFEATING 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
particular  desire  to  engage  In  a  public 
debate  over  the  relative  merits  of  nuclear 
and  coal-fired  electric  powerplants.  al- 
though I  am  aware  that  there  are  those 
affiliated  with  the  coal  Industry  who 
would  do  so.  I  think  this  Is  a  very  unwise 


decision  on  their  part.  And  if  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  these 
people  can  be  very  dangerous  since  they 
liave  so  very  little  knowledge  about  nu- 
clear power. 

For  several  years  now.  the  coal  and 
nuclear  power  Industries  have  operated 
under  a  very  Informal  and  unwritten 
understanding  that  neither  would  resort 
to  scare  techniques  In  their  very  healthy 
competition  to  provide  fuel  for  the  Na- 
tion's electric  powerplants.  Now  I  see 
that  this  tenuous  truce  Is  being  violated. 
A  Mr.  W.  A.  'Tony"  Boyle,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
is  charging  around  on  some  sort  of  a 
campaign  to  unlnvent  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  It  is  clear  enough  to 
me — and  I  am  sure  to  most  of  us  in 
Congress — that  Mr.  Boyle  is  properly 
concerned  with  the  continued  health  and 

welfare  of  the  Mine  Workers'  Union 

more  so  than  he  Is  about  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  general  public.  If  he  were 
as  concerned  about  the  public  health  and 
safety  as  he  professes  to  be,  I  would 
imagine  that  he  would  have  done  his 
homework  better. 

Mr.  Boyle  apparently  does  not  realize 
that  those  who  will  be  hurt  by  his  anti- 
nuclear  scare  campaign  are  the  Nation's 
electric  utilities,  the  coal  industry  itself, 
and  the  miners  themselves.  The  utilities 
are  among  the  biggest  customers  of  the 
coal  companies,  and  If  I  were  In  the  coal 
business,  I  would  not  want  to  get  my 
best  customers  mad  at  me.  They  can  take 
all  their  business  elsewhere,  then  what 
about  the  miners? 

If  the  coal  Industry  and  the  nuclear 
Industry  start  shooting  at  each  other 
again,  the  utilities  are  liable  to  be  caught 
In  a  crossfire  and,  either  way,  they  are 
going  to  get  hurt.  Their  consumers  are 
either  going  to  get  all  riled  up  about 
pollution  from  coal  plants  or  about  the 
alleged  dangers  In  nuclear  plants.  And 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  nuclear  power 
development  would  have  an  easier  thne 
proving  our  case  than  Mr.  Boyle  would 
have  proving  his. 

As  I  said,  I  have  no  burning  desire  to 
become  Involved  In  such  a  fight,  which 
would  serve  no  one's  purpose.  In  the  first 
place,  responsible  people  In  the  coal  in- 
dustry realize  that  the  presence  of  nu- 
clear power  does  not  present  any  mortal 
threat  to  their  livelihood.  And  Mr.  Boyle's 
scare  campaign  Is  not  going  to  undo  what 
this  country  has  been  trying  to  do  since 
the  end  of  World  War  IT;  namely,  apply 
the  tremendous  potential  of  the  atom  to 
peaceful  ends.  There  Is  plenty  of  energy 
business  for  both  coal  and  the  atom.  It 
might  make  sense  to  fight  over  a  defi- 
ciency of  potential  sales.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all  to  quarrel  when  there  Is 
plenty  of  business  for  everyone,  imless, 
of  course,  your  real  purpose  is  just  to 
create  an  Image  of  being  very  zealous  and 
protective,  or  you  are  just  spoiling  for 
a  fight  and  you  do  not  really  care  what 
gets  damaged  by  the  fracas. 

If  Mr.  Boyle  wants  to  continue  this 
fight,  there  are  plenty  of  good  scrappers 
around  In  the  nuclear  forces  who  can 
escalate  It  right  up  to  tlie  top  of  those 
ugly,  smoke-belching,  air-polluting  and, 
for  that  matter,  radiation-spewing 
smokestacks.  I  do  not  particularly  want 
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to  see  It  happen,  but  I  will  not  be  the 
least  bit  shy  about  getting  Into  it  myself 
if  I  feel  It  is  necessary  to  stop  this  fear 
mongerlng. 

It  can  be  shown  that  a  relatively 
greater  quantity  of  radioactive  materials 
is  released  to  the  atmosphere  from  coal- 
fired  plants  than  from  nuclear  power- 
plants.  Studies  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  and  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  indicate  that  on  the 
basis  of  radiochemical  analyses,  the 
quantity  of  radliun-226  and  radium-228 
from  fly  ash  and  pulverized  coal  Is  rela- 
tively greater  than  the  release  of  iodlne- 
131  and  krypton-85  from  nuclear  plants 
although  neither  presents  a  health  haz- 
ard to  the  public. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  coal  com- 
panies have  a  long,  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  Mr.  Boyle.  Maybe  they  can  con- 
vince him  that  he  is  tuting  at  wlndmllla 
and/ or  playing  bull  in  the  china  shop. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry is  above  criticism.  We  have  our 
problems,  but  I  wish  that  our  critics 
would  take  some  time  to  learn  a  little 
about  what  they  are  criticizing.  To  sug- 
gest that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
answers  to  no  one — as  Mr.  Boyle  has 
done — borders  on  the  absurd.  The  AEC 
answers  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  for  that  matter,  it  answers 
to  me  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Atomic  Energy,  frequently  and  In 
detail.  And  if  the  President  or  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  thought 
the  AEC,  or  the  private  nuclear  Industry 
was  deliberately  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  public — as  Mr.  Boyle  charges— 
they  would  be  put  out  of  business  quicker 
than  an  Arab  on  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor],  has 
introduced  to  this  body  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  a  Federal  committee  to 
Investigate  the  civilian  atomic  energy 
programs.  I  am  already  on  record  as  be- 
ing In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of 
this  resolution,  although  I  have  had  a 
difficult  time  convincing  anyone.  Includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania's 
coal  fields,  that  I  am  serious. 

I  support  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tion because  I  think  that  such  a  study 
would  help  put  an  end  to  a  lot  of  these 
poorly  Informed  and  highly  emotional 
tirades  against  nuclear  power  develop- 
ment. The  critics  would  have  to  put  up 
or  shut  up.  based  on  the  facts  rather 
than  someone's  personal  vendetta.  I 
think  that  such  a  study,  if  fairly  and 
thoroughly  conducted,  would  tell  the 
American  people  the  same  thing  that  we 
in  the  nuclear  field  have  been  telling 
them  for  years:  namely,  that  the  benefits 
of  the  peaceful  atom  far  outweigh  any 
potential  hazards,  and  that  these  haz- 
ards, like  those  associated  with  driving  a 
car.  or  even  taking  a  bath,  are  being  kept 
at  an  acceptable  level  and  constantly  re- 
duced through  science  and  technology. 

The  resolution— House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 599 — and  a  couple  dozen  more  like 
It  have  been  referred  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy,  and  I  hope  the 
committee  will  meet  early  next  year  to 
consider  them. 

And  I  can  promise  one  thing.  If  the 
Joint  Committee  should  decide  that  such 
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s  study  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  a  full  public  understanding  of 
the  benefits  and  problems — benefits  and 
problems— of  atomic  energy,  and  reports 
accordingly,  I  will  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  see  that  Mr.  Boyle  is  offered  a 
seat  on  the  study  group.  All  things  con- 
sidered, we  may  not  be  able  to  change 
his  mind  about  the  nuclear  industry,  but 
at  least  he  might  be  better  Informed  as 
a  critic. 

NEW  PARITY  LEVEL  DRAMATIZES 
FARM  DEPRESSION 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  suidress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  weis  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising 
costs  which  are  Illustrated  by  the  new 
low  In  parity-ratio  have  caused  a  full- 
blown farm  depression. 

The  Federal  Govenunent  must  devise 
ways  to  protect  the  interests  of  farmers 
and  other  consimiers  who  presently  have 
no  representation  at  bargaining  tables 
where  labor  costs  are  established. 

The  new  roimd  of  wage  increases  now 
taking  shape  will  hold  down  farm  prices 
and  farm  income  and  make  today's 
severe  farm  depression  even  worse. 

Farmers  have  a  big  stake  In  labor 
costs  but  have  no  representation  diulng 
the  negotiations  where  they  are  estab- 
lished. Labor  contracts  should  not  be 
left  to  settlement  entirely  through  bar- 
gaining between  management  and  em- 
ployees. 

An  economic  crisis  that  htis  every  char- 
acteristic of  a  full-blown  depression  has 
hit  the  American  farmer  with  imex- 
pected  fury. 

Its  latest  and  most  dramatic  manifes- 
tation Is  the  continued  drop  In  parity 
ratio  for  Illinois  farmers,  which  dropped 
two  more  points  during  the  past  month, 
hitting  66.  the  lowest  since  records  for 
the  month  were  kept  beginning  in  1937. 

According  to  Information  released  over 
the  weekend  by  the  Illinois  Crops  Re- 
porting Service,  an  affiliate  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  parity 
ratio  for  Illinois  farmers  slid  downward 
from  another  record  low  of  68  In  Oc- 
tober. The  November  figure  of  66  com- 
pares with  75  a  year  before.  Parity  ratio 
shows  the  relationship  between  the  prices 
farmers  must  pay  to  stay  in  business  and 
the  prices  they  receive  for  their  prod- 
ucts. A  parity  ratio  of  100  Is  considered 
officially  to  be  the  fair  level,  at  which  the 
economic  position  of  farmers  Is  com- 
parable to  urban  citizens. 

The  farm  depression  Is  due  to  a  vicious 
combination  of  rising  costs  and  dropping 
prices. 

Much  of  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to 
the  adverse  Impact  on  commodity  prices 
caused  by  Federal  farm  policies  and  pro- 
grams, but  a  factor  of  equal  Impact  Is 
the  cost  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  steady  upward  swing  of  prices  and 
taxes  hits  farmers  three  different  ways: 
They  get  less  of  the  consimaer  dollar 
spent  for  food  because  Inflation  pushes 
up  the  cost  of  processing  and  distribut- 


ing farm  products;  they  pay  more  for 
farm  equipment  and  supplies;  they  pay 
more  for  the  products  and  services  re- 
quired by  their  families. 

To  Illustrate,  marketing  costs  of  the 
$83  billion  consiuners  spent  for  food  In 
1966  were  $2.6  billion  higher  than  the 
year  before.  Farm  operating  costs  hit  $33 
bUlion  the  same  year,  up  8  percent  from 
the  year  before.  Products  and  services 
purchased  by  farm  families  increased  3 
percent  during  the  same  period.  Unlike  a 
generation  ago,  modern  farm  families 
buy  practically  all  the  food  and  other 
products  needed  by  the  family  and 
therefore  have  no  way  to  cushion  infla- 
tionary pressures. 


FEDERAL   FORMULA    FOR    MAKING 
CHERRY  PIE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  oinanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  Include  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  women 
of  this  Nation  stand  deeply  In  debt  to 
the  benevolent  bureaucrats  of  the  Food 
and  Dnig  Administration,  who  have 
turned  their  time  and  attention  and 
our  tax  dollars  to  the  solution  of  a 
problem  that  has  vexed  every  cook  in 
every  kitchen  across  this  land. 

Thanks  to  their  imceaslng  efforts  to 
mind  our  business  for  us,  we  now  have 
the  official  Federal  formula  for  making 
cherry  pie. 

We  also  now  know — I  presume  this 
is  imclasstfied  information — that — 

Cherry  pie  1b  the  food  prepared  by  in- 
corporating m  a  fllUng  contained  In  a  paa- 
try  shell,  matxxre,  whole,  pitted,  stemmed, 
red.  sotir  (tart)  cherries  .  .  . 

Now  Is  that  not  nice? 

I  was  about  to  suggest  that  Members 
might  aslt  their  wives  to  Include  this  In- 
valuable pie  recipe  In  the  next  edition 
of  the  Congressional  Cook  Book,  but  I 
have  the  feeling  that  those  who  did  might 
not  be  aroimd  tomorrow. 

Can  You  Bakz  a  Chkrrt  Pie,  Bnj.T  Bot? 
(By  Marshall  McNeil) 

Your  Federal  Government  does  not  leave 
you  unarmed  and  unprotected  In  the  ex- 
tremity or  your  doubt  and  frustration.  It's 
always  In  there  helping. 

It  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  with  preci- 
sion the  long-term  effects  either  of  pot  or  the 
pill.  But  it's  ready  to  protect  you  from  sub- 
standard cherry  pies,  and  to  arm  lyou  with 
Information  on  how  to  judge  them. 

It  knows  precisely  how  many  eherrles  there 
must  be  In  a  pie.  And,  using  Ifak  instructions, 
you  may  readily  learn  whether  your  friendly 
baker  is  Indeed  an  honest.  law-abiding  man. 

TKK    RT7LES 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the 
immense  department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  has  proposed — and  officially 
published  In  the  Federal  register — rules  that 
define  and  fix  the  standards  of  Identity  and 
quality  of  cherry  pie.  Otherwise,  how  would 
you  know? 

Hear  this: 

"Sec.  28.1  (A)  cherry  pie  is  the  food  pre- 
pared by  incorporating  In  a  filling  contained 
in  a  pastry  shell  mature,  whole,  pitted, 
stemmed,  red.  sour  (tart)  cherries  (fresh, 
frozen,  or  canned)  that  have  not  been  treated 
with  a  chemical  preserratlTe." 


Then  in  Bub-section  (C)  of  the  same  sec- 
tion the  question  of  identity  is  nailed  down: 

"The  name  of  the  food  for  which  a  defini- 
tion and  standard  of  Identity  Is  established 
by  this  section  is  cherry  pie,  except  that  If 
the  maximum  diameter  of  the  food  (meas- 
ured across  opposite  outside  edges  of  the 
pastry  shell)  is  not  more  than  4  inches  the 
food  alternatively  may  be  designated  by  the 
name  of  cherry  tart." 

Then  in  Sub-section  (A)  of  Section  28.2 
the  FDA  decrees  that  the  standard  of  q\iaUty 
for  cherry  pie  is  as  foUows: 

"(A)  The  pie  contains  not  less  than  2.7 
cherries  per  ounce  of  net  weight  of  the  pie 
when  examined  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(B)  (1)  of  this  section." 

Now  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter,  the 
simple  instructions  on  how  you,  just  a  plain 
everyday  citizen,  may  check  on  your  friendly 
baker  to  see  If  he  is  an  honest  man 

STTBSBCrnON    B 

For  Sub-section  (B)  says: 

"The  number  of  cherries  per  ounce  of  pie, 
as  required  In  paragraphs  (A)(1)  of  this 
section,  is  determined  as  follows:  Remove 
the  filling  and  cherries  from  the  pie  and  dis- 
tribute evenly  over  the  surface  of  a  12-lnch 
diameter  U.S.  No.  8  sieve  (0.094-lncb  open- 
ings) stacked  on  a  VS.  No.  20  sieve.  Wash  the 
cherries  and  cherry  fragments  free  from 
adhering  material  with  a  gentle  water  spray. 
Drain  the  cherry  contents  on  the  No.  8  sieve 
for  2  minutes  in  an  inclined  position  (16-30 
degree  slope) .  Do  not  discard  the  contents  of 
No.  20  sieve.  Transfer  the  whole  cherries  to 
a  tared  pan  and  determine  the  weight  of  all 
whole  cherries.  Count  the  whole  cherries  and 
calculate  the  average  weight  per  whols 
cherry. 

"Collect  the  cherry  fragments  from  both 
the  No.  8  and  No.  20  sieves.  Weigh  the  cherry 
fragments  and  calculate  the  whole  cherry 
equivalent  based  on  the  avertige  weight  per 
cherry.  The  number  of  whole  cherries  plus 
the  number  of  whole  cherry  equivalents  Is 
the  total  number  of  cherries  in  the  pie. 
Calculate  the  number  of  cherries  per  ounce 
of  net  weight  of  pie." 

And  if  it  doesn't  turn  out  to  not  less  than 
2.7  cherries  per  ounce,  youll  know  it's  not  a 
cherry  pie.  And  your  baker's  In  trouble. 

Doesn't  it  give  you  a  nice,  warm  feeling  to 
know  that  the  good  old  Federal  Government 
Is  right  in  there,  spending  yo\ir  tax  dollars 
to  protect  you? 

P.S. — ^Democratically,  the  FDA  says  If  you 
have  any  proposed  changes  In  these,  or  Its 
other  cherry  pie  rules  "submit  views  In  writ- 
ing, preferably  In  qxilntupllcate,"  to  bear- 
ing clerk,  HEW. 


ARMY-NAVY  GAME 

Mr.    HUBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnun 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seize 
this  opportunity  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
two  great  football  teams  who  on  Satur- 
day represented  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  and  the  Naval  Academy  at 
Annapolis  on  a  field  of  friendly  strife, 
where  in  the  words  of  the  late  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  were  "sown  the 
seeds  that  In  other  days  and  other  fields 
will  bear  the  fruits  of  victory." 

Of  course  I  am  talking  about  the  great- 
est of  all  spectacles,  the  Army-Navy 
game  at  Philadelphia,  where  a  capacity 
crowd  of  102,000  Americans  looked  down 
on  boys  who  will  be  our  future  officers 
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and  will  lead  us  In  our  country's  bat- 
tles when  the  chips  are  down  and  wher- 
ever they  may  fall. 

Was  this  gigantic  struggle  before  a  gi- 
gantic audience  overemphasis  of  foot- 
baU?  I  think  not. 

It  was  in  the  real  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican sports  and  caused  hearts  to  swell 
with  pride  whether  they  be  partisan  to 
the  Army  gray  or  the  Navy  blue. 
■<  The  Army  was  favored  to  win,  but  did 
not.  The  Army  lost  nothing,  however,  in 
its  demonstration,  even  though  let  down 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley 
Resor  and  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Harold 
K.  Johnson,  who  denied  the  team  the 
right  to  show  their  great  spirit  in  oth- 
er sections  of  the  Nation  to  other  Amer- 
icans. The  Army  team  would  not  let 
down  their  comrades  and  colleagues. 

I  must  recall  to  you  that  when  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  by  the  Pentagon 
that  Army  could  not  participate  in  a 
postseason  bowl  game,  I  made  this  state- 
ment : 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Harold  K.  Johnson,  in  refusing 
to  allow  West  Point  to  accept  a  football  bowl 
InvltaUon  deUvered  a  body-blow  to  the 
morale  of  the  West  Point  football  squad,  the 
corps  of  cadets,  and  the  entire  Army. 

Within  days  after  the  decision  which 
denied  the  West  Point  team  a  right 
which  it  had  earned.  Army  met  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh.  A  top-heavy  favor- 
ite. Army  staggered  to  a  close  victory.  It 
had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  frustra- 
tion felt  and  the  blow  to  its  morale  as 
a  result  of  the  denial  of  bowl  participa- 
tion. 

To  the  ever-crowning  glory  of  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland,  he  personally 
went  to  that  game.  As  a  former  super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  and 
as  one  who  did  not  think  it  was  over- 
emphasizing football  to  make  a  winner 
out  of  the  Army  team,  he  went  to  the 
dressmg  room  to  lift  the  spirit  and  mo- 
rale, which  had  been  shaken  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  a 
few  days  before. 

Nobody  can  deny  that  the  Army  team 
In  that  game  suffered  from  frustration 
almost  to  the  point  of  defeat.  But  to  its 
credit,  it  dug  in,  rallied,  and  came 
through  with  a  victory,  close  as  it  was. 

But  it  took  the  performance  on  the  field 
at  Philadelphia  Saturday  to  bring  out 
the  determination  and  real  fighting  spirit 
of  the  Black  Knights  of  the  Hudson  Fa- 
vored to  win  the  game,  and  routed  by  a 
great  Navy  team  in  the  first  half,  the 
spirit  of  West  Point  was  not  to  be  de- 
nied. 

This  gallant  Army  team  made  a  bril- 
liant comeback,  which  demonstrated  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  it  would  have 
brought  honor  and  glory  to  West  Point, 
the  Army,  and  all  men  in  uniform  if  per- 
mitted to  play  In  a  bowl  gsune. 

In  recovering  and  making  the  come- 
back it  did,  it  did  so  in  the  tradition  of 
true  obedience  of  the  military  and  in  sub- 
jugation to  heartbreak  and  denial  to 
carry  out  the  orders  of  superiors,  though 
111  advised  and  damaging  as  they  might 
be. 

This  was  indeed  the  modern  version  of 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Bala- 
clava where  it  was: 


December  ^,  i^^r 


Theirs  not  to  reason  why, 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die. 

It  must  be  made  known  that  If  the 
Army  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  a  bowl 
game,  the  Invitation  would  not  have 
hinged  upon  defeating  Navy. 

I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  a  bowl  invi- 
tation and  acceptance  would  have  had  its 
affect  on  the  outcome  of  Saturday's  game 
Just  as  I  am  sure  the  denial  to  accept 
had  its  affect. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  the  Navy 
must  be  recognized  for  playing  a  brilliant 
game,  and  coming  from  the  imderdog 
position  to  the  summit  of  victory. 

It  is  all  over  now.  The  Navy  has  won 
and  the  Army  has  lost,  but  who  will  stand 
up  and  dare  say  that  every  participant 
in  that  game  failed  to  learn  something 
which  will  make  him  a  better  officer  in 
the  military  service  of  his  country.  And 
who  among  that  crowd  of  102,000  cheer- 
ing Americans  will  say  that  such  contests 
overemphasize  football 


WALT  ROSTOW'S  SECURITY  CLEAR- 
ANCE—WHO MADE  THE  EVALUA- 

■noN? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  in  the  light  of  recent  revela- 
tions concerning  the  British  superspy, 
Harold  Philby.  I  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  extensive  material  con- 
cerning security  practices  at  the  State 
Department  in  recent  years.  Philby,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  fantastically 
successful  in  relaying  to  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion highly  secret  material  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Evening  Star  here 
in  Washington  was  evidently  concerned, 
too,  for  in  an  editorial  on  November  11, 
It  was  stated  In  part: 

Certain  questions  nag  the  mind.  How  did 
this  living  lie  manage  to  get  away  with  his 
crime  for  so  long?  Why  did  the  BrltUh  and 
American  espionage  people  faU  to  make  swift 
and  thorough  tests  of  the  validity  of  the 
suspicions  they  felt  every  now  and  then,  from 
1945  on?  A  fearful  degree  of  official  laxity 
and  slipshod  security  seems  to  have  been 
Philby's  salvation. 

The  Star  recommended  "quiet,  com- 
plete, systematic,  continuous  vigilance 
against  treason  such  as  Philby's."  This  is, 
of  course,  prudent  advice. 

My  concern  with  this  issue  extends  be- 
yond the  extremely  dangerous  issue  of 
treason  and  encompasses,  also,  the  area 
of  suitability  in  sensitive  positions.  An 
applicant  for  an  Important  position 
might  well  be  completely  loyal  but  still 
unsuitable  for  a  sensitive  position  due  to 
a  number  of  reasons.  For  whatever  rea- 
son, then,  I  am  concerned  with  "ofHclal 
laxity  and  slipshod  security,"  as  the  Eve- 
ning Star  so  clearly  termed  it. 

There  is  no  Intention  here  to  intimate 
or  Infer  that  there  is  any  parallel  in  the 
motivations  of  Harold  Philby  and  Walt 
Rostow.  My  concern,  p.s  I  have  stated,  is 
with  any  case  of  possible  official  laxity 


and  slipshod  security  in  sensitive  posi- 
tions. 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  Ro«tow^ 
was  three  times  denied  a  high-level  se- 
curity clearance  in  the  1950's.  According 
to  Willard  Edwards,  in  the  Chicago  'Trlb- 
ime  of  November  24.  James  M.  Stewart, 
of  Wood  Dale.  HI.,  wrote  to  the  White 
House  concerning  these  alleged  denials 
In  reply,  W.  Marvin  Watson,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  President,  informed  Stew- 
art  that  last  year  the  President  had 
called  upon  executive  department  heads 
to  assess  security  and  other  programs  for 
the  protection  of  sensitive  information 
and  to  so  Inform  the  President.  Mr  Wat- 
son's reply  further  stated: 

In  this  connection,  the  President  thought 
that  you  would  want  to  know  that  this  re- 
quirement was  strictly  followed  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Walt  Rostow.  The  last  occasion  on 
which  a  pre-employment  Investigation  of  Mr 
Rostow  was  conducted  by  the  FBI  was  In  1966 
In  connection  with  his  current  assignment  as 
special  assistant  to  the  President. 

Mr.  Watson's  reference  to  the  FBI 
deserves  clarification.  The  FBI  is  a  fact- 
finding agency  and  does  not  make  secu- 
rity evaluations.  The  Bureau  in  Its  pam- 
phlet, "99  Facts  About  the  FBI— Ques- 
tions and  Answers,"  amply  emphasizes 
this  point.  Here  is  question  No.  31  and 
the  Bureau's  answer: 

Question.  How  can  I  get  an  FBI  Securltr 
clearance? 

Answer.  The  FBI  does  not  Issue  security 
clearances.  It  does  conduct  applicant-type  In- 
vestigations In  certain  cases  at  the  request  of 
other  Government  agencies  concerning  in- 
dividuals requiring  security  clearances.  The 
reaulta  of  these  investigations  are  furnished 
to  the  requesting  agency  which  then  decides 
whether  or  not  to  grant  the  individual  a  se- 
curity clearance.  (Emphasis  added.) 

Again,  in  question  No.  63,  the  FBI 
pamphlet  stresses  the  nature  of  its  func- 
tion as  one  of  fact  finding  and  not  evalu- 
ation : 

Question.  If  the  FBI  has  Investigated  an 
organization  and  knows  that  It  U  subversive, 
why  does  It  not  make  this  Information 
public? 

Answer.  The  FBI  does  not  render  opinions 
on  the  facts  It  gathers.  Being  strictly  an  in- 
vestigative agency,  the  FBI  neither  makes 
evaluations  nor  draws  conclusions  as  to  the 
character  or  integrity  of  any  organization, 
publication  or  individual.  In  addition,  FBI 
fUes  are  confldenUal  and  available  for  offi- 
cial use  only.  (Emphasis  added.) 

A  number  of  pertinent  questions  are  In 
order  at  this  Juncture. 

Who  made  the  security  evaluation  in 
the  case  of  Rostow? 

Upon  what  security  standards  was  the 
evaluation  based? 

Were  the  standards  of  the  U.S.  Intel- 
ligence Board  applied  In  the  Rostow 
case? 

The  U.S.  Intelligence  Board  consists  of 
representatives  of  the  10  executive  agen- 
cies which  have  dealings  in  the  intel- 
ligence field.  Allen  Dulles  in  his  book, 
"The  Craft  of  Intelligence."  states  that 
the  USIB  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  "the 
intelligence  community."  The  standards 
set  by  the  USIB  covering  high-level  se- 
curity clearances  are  certainly  applicable 
in  the  Rostow  case. 

To  date  the  InqiUry  of  Mr.  James  Stew- 
art has  not  been  adequately  answered. 
Until  it  is,  this  case  cannot  be  closed. 
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I  include  the  article,  "L.  B.  J.  Aid  Tells 
Rostow  Check,"  from  the  Chicago  Trlb- 
xme  of  November  24  and  written  by  Wil- 
lard Edwards,  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

L.  B.  J.  Aids  Tells  Hostow  Check 
(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  November  23. — President 
Johnson  was  disclosed  today  to  have  Insisted 
that  Walt  W.  Rostow  undergo  a  full  field  In- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation before  his  appointment  last  year  as 
special  White  House  assistant  on  national 
security  affairs. 

W.  Marvin  Watson,  special  assistant  to  the 
President,  was  the  authority  for  this  state- 
ment. This  was  the  first  official  comment  on 
reports  published  six  weeks  ago  that  Rostow 
was  rejected  three  times  as  "undesirable"  for 
employment  by  the  Elsenhower  administra- 
tion. 

Altho  Rostow,  a  former  professor  of  eco- 
nomic history,  has  held  state  department 
posts  since  World  War  II  and  was  a  White 
House  aide  to  the  late  President  Kennedy. 
Johnson  insisted  that  he  undergo  another 
exhaustive  background  Investigation  by  the 
FBI  In  1966.  Watson  said. 

ANSWER   TO   LETTEB 

Watson  responded  to  a  letter  from  James 
M.  Stewart.  Wood  Dale,  111.,  director  of  the 
American  Defense  fund,  formed  to  help  pay 
legal  expenses  for  Otto  P.  Otepka  In  a  four- 
year  battle  to  clear  his  name.  A  brief  filed  by 
Otepka 's  lawyer,  Roger  Robb.  In  the  Otepka 
case  disclosed  that  Rostow  bad  been  turned 
down  for  government  employment  In  1955, 
1956,  and  1957. 

Stewart  wrote  Wataon  In  reply,  rejecting 
the  Implication  that  the  FBI  had  cleared 
Rostow. 

The  FBI  does  not  evaluate  Its  findings, 
Stewart  noted,  permitting  the  hiring  agency 
to  Interpret  the  evidence  presented.  The  only 
way  to  resolve  the  "questions  and  allega- 
tions" In  the  Rostow  case  was  to  publish  the 
results  of  the  FBI  Inquiry,  he  asserted. 

Watson's  letter  described  the  President  as 
deeply  concerned  over  security  standards  In 
government  departments  where  employees 
have  access  to  secret  records. 

"The  President  last  year  called  upon  the 
head  of  every  executive  department  and 
agency  to  assess  security  and  other  programs 
for  the  protection  of  sensitive  Information, 
and  to  Inform  the  President  of  stepe  being 
taken  to  maintain  adequate  and  effective 
safeguards."  Watson  wrote. 

"With  regard  to  the  personnel  security 
processing  of  members  of  the  White  House 
staff,  the  President  Inslsta  upon  a  full  field 
Investigation  by  the  FBI  as  a  prerequisite 
to  consideration  of  each  appointee. 

0X7IDB  STIBS  BOW 

"In  this  connection,  the  President  thought 
that  you  would  want  to  know  that  this  re- 
quirement was  strictly  followed  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Walt  Bostow.  The  laet  occasion  on 
which  a  pre-employment  Investigation  of 
Mr.  Roetow  was  conducted  by  the  FBI  was 
in  1966  in  connection  with  his  current  as- 
signment as  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 


HISTORY  AND  DEVIATION  FROM 
THE  TRUTH 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
la  much  to  be  gained  from  the  study 


of  history  and  the  knowledge  of  events 
and  reactions  to  them.  No  person  can 
deny  his  use  of  history  and  no  student 
can  believe  himself  directed  toward  an 
education  without  study  of  it.  It  is  there- 
fore disturbing  to  note  that  Richard  Jen- 
sen, professor  of  American  history  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  in 
studying  history  texts  concludes  that 
"historians  of  repute  have  sold  their 
skill  for  a  mess  of  royalties." 

In  a  treatment  contained  In  Russell 
Kirk's,  "The  University  Bookman,"  Pro- 
fessor Jensen  discusses  the  bias  and 
balance  of  eight  common,  or  frequently 
used,  history  texts  presented  to  college 
students  and  advances  examples  of  what 
are  at  best,  shoddy  evaluations  and  in- 
terpretations presented  as  a  coin  without 
a  reverse  side. 

He  shows  the  "camps"  which  ignore 
or  disregard  the  legislative  branch  but 
promote  an  ever  stronger  executive.  The 
theory  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  the 
savior  of  business — business  being  a  low- 
ly thing  in  many  of  the  texts — justifica- 
tions of  losing  China,  antl-anti-commu- 
nism  and  the  like  prevail. 

After  reading  the  reviews  of  Professor 
Jensen  one  can  only  caution  more  criti- 
cal evaluation  and  an  increase  In 
skepticism  when  confronted  with  what 
might  be  a  jaundiced  history.  It  Is  sad 
commentary  that  the  historians  who 
would  promote  one  particular  phase  of 
political  ideas  are  not  well  enough  found- 
ed in  their  own  ideas  to  let  them  stand 
against  solid  opposition,  but  this  appears 
to  be  the  case. 

I  Include  the  Jensen  article  at  this 
point: 

American    History:    the   Emergence   or   a 
New  Conservatism 

(By  Richard  Jensen) 
Every  fall  hxmdreds  of  thousands  of  col- 
lege sophomores  trek  to  their  school  book- 
stores to  obtain  the  necessary  textbook  for 
their  coTirse  In  American  history.  With  his 
cursory  knowledge  of  American  history  de- 
rived from  a  high  school  survey,  and  con- 
fused by  snatches  of  hearsay  and  scores  of 
old  movies,  the  student  Is  not  prepared  to 
evaluate  the  validity  or  balance  of  the  text. 
He  does  soon  discover  that  It  Is  well-written, 
quite  up-to-date,  fast-paced,  exciting,  and 
sophisticated.  The  classroom  lectures  that 
Infuse  coherence  and  pattern  Into  the  course, 
moreover,  are  probably  delivered  with  more 
wit.  sophistication,  and  stage  presence  than 
the  average  student  Is  accustomed  to,  for 
the  sophomore  history  course  Is  the  main 
so\irce  of  history  majors,  and  the  depart- 
ment Intends  to  lure  the  brightest  youth  Into 
its  domain. 

The  texts  do  not  seem  to  reveal  any  par- 
ticular bias  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
coiirse.  Up  to  the  Civil  War  or  Reconstruc- 
tion, there  are  few  controversies  that  would 
Involve  the  student  one  way  or  the  other  In 
any  profound  sense.  Perhaps  the  only  Inter- 
esting question  of  bias  and  balance  comes 
in  the  assignment  of  blame  for  c'\uslng  the 
Civil  War.  The  South  bears  the  burden  of 
Inflaming  war  In  most  of  the  newer  texts, 
with  only  one  or  two  Southern-oriented 
texts  allocating  a  share  of  the  guilt  to  North- 
ern abolitionists.  The  history  of  Reconstruc- 
tion Is  pregnant  with  relevance  to  the  cur- 
rent Issues  of  civil  rights  and  the  role  of  the 
Negro  In  American  society.  But  curiously, 
the  textmakers  have  not  yet  caught  up  with 
the  recent  trend  in  historiography,  which 
critlclEes  the  North  for  not  going  far  enough, 
for  not  more  significantly  providing  equality 
for  the  freedmen.  Although  nearly  aU  the 


textmakers  are  highly  sympathetic  to  the 
current  drive  for  enlarging  the  rights  of 
Negroes,  they  tend  to  mourn  the  haste  with 
which  Negroes  were  enfranchised  and  given 
a  share  of  the  power  In  the  states  in  which 
they  constituted  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

As  the  material  approaches  closer  to 
modern  times  and  living  controversies,  the 
quality  of  the  texts  deteriorates,  and  the 
biases  of  the  authors  become  more  apparent. 
In  part,  the  lack  of  adequate  historical 
scholarship  on  the  main  political,  social,  and 
economic  developments  of  the  last  quarter 
century  has  forced  the  authors  to  rely  upon 
their  own  hasty  research,  and  their  own  vivid 
(but  unreliable)  memories  of  the  nation's  ex- 
periences. In  part,  the  textmakers  write  with 
an  awareness  of  their  potential  Impact  on 
the  students;  no  author  has  fully  overcome 
the  temptation  to  instruct  the  students  In 
what  the  right  course  of  action  ought  to  be. 
The  textmakers  admire  the  Roosevelts,  and 
Wilson,  and  Harry  Truman.  ("Tniman  was  a 
strong  and  In  many  ways  a  successful  Presi- 
dent," says  John  Garratys  new  text.)  They 
are  sorry  for  Taft,  dislike  Harding,  and  are 
especially  displeased  with  CooUdge.  Ridi- 
culed for  his  supposed  Ignorance  of  politics, 
Elsenhower  suffers  from  various  Innuendos 
or  slanted  barbs.  Defense  Secretary  Wilson's 
statement  that  "what  was  good  for  our  coun- 
try was  good  for  General  Motors,  and  vice 
versa,"  Is  quoted  and  requoted,  always  with 
an  Insidious  or  mocking  twist,  in  half  of  the 
texts.  Stronger  charges  can  be  leveled  against 
some  of  the  texts.  In  The  National  Experi- 
ence, Arthur  Schleslnger  Jr.  unleashes  his 
disgust  with  the  Eisenhower  achievements  by 
maintaining  that  the  rise  of  the  consumer 
price  index  of  11  per  cent  in  eight  years  under 
Elsenhower  meant.  "The  Administration  thus 
failed  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  dollar." 
(Page  775)  On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  In  the 
same  Index  of  29  per  cent  In  Franklin  Roose- 
velt's third  term  represented  "substantial 
price  stability"  and  constituted  a  "brilliant 
success."  (Page  704) 

In  a  broader  perspective  the  peccadillos  of 
the  textmakers  for  or  against  one  or  another 
particular  public  figure  are  of  minor  Im- 
portance. More  significant  Is  the  fundamental 
thrust  of  the  entire  text — the  basic  evalua- 
tion of  the  stability,  rlghtness,  and  promise 
of  American  institutions  and  Ideas.  In  about 
a  third  of  the  most  popular  texts,  attention 
Is  focused  so  heavily  on  factual  material  that 
a  subtle  search  Is  necessary  to  find  any  In- 
terpretation. 

A  generation  ago  the  Interpretive  texts 
paid  homage  to  Charles  Beard's  "Authorized 
Version"  of  American  history,  which  pre- 
sented the  nation's  development  In  terms  of 
economic  or  class  confilcts,  especially  the 
supposed  conflict  pitting  the  democratic, 
agrarian  poor  against  the  aristocratic,  com- 
mercially oriented  rich.  No  one  versed  In 
Beard's  Rise  of  American  Civilization  (1937) 
doubted  who  were  the  saints  and  the  devUs, 
nor  were  they  unaware  that  after  the  Ar- 
mageddon the  farmers,  laborers,  and  Intel- 
lectuals would  drive  the  selfish  rich  from 
the  seats  of  power.  The  textmakers  of  the 
old  days  were  not  wholly  uncritical  devotees 
of  the  Authorized  Version;  they  usually  tried 
to  be  fair,  but  most  of  the  interpretive  schol- 
arship upon  which  their  texts  were  based 
was  Itself  Infused  with  the  Beardlan  outlook. 
Beginning  In  the  late  1940's,  at  a  time 
when  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished historian,  declared  It  was  diffi- 
cult "to  find  a  good  general  history  of  the 
United  States  that  did  not  follow  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackeon-F.  D.  Roosevelt  line,"  a  major 
revolution  took  place  In  American  historiog- 
raphy. The  old  dogmas  and  liturgies  of  the 
Beards,  Schlesingers,  Parringtons,  and  Hack- 
ers gave  way  t>efore  the  more  Informed  and 
critical  Investigations  of  young  scholars  who 
did  not  hope  the  old  hopes,  nor  fear  the  old 
fears.  The  versatility  and  broad-gauged  sua- 
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cess  of  the  American  economy  during  and 
after  World  War  n  imdercut  the  old  seml- 
soclalUt  critiques.  The  revelations  about  the 
meaning  of  Communism  In  Europe  and  Asia 
drove  scholars  out  of  "popular  front"  organi- 
zations, and  Into  various  antl-Communlst 
groups.  Simultaneously  with  the  purge  of 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  from  the 
labor  unions,  the  government,  the  universi- 
ties, and  the  political  parties,  some  younger 
scholars  purged  themselves  of  their  old  faith 
In  leftist  action. 

Out  of  the  soul  searching  and  rethinking 
emerged  a  new  consensus  regarding  the  na- 
ture of  the  American  experience.  By  the  late 
1950*8  or  early  1960's  it  become  possible  to 
identify  a  "New  Orthodoxy"  that  summarized 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  working  historians 
and  textmakers  This  New  Orthodoxy  is  char- 
acterized in  the  latest  textbooks  by  the  down- 
grading of  old  heroes  In  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion (Jefferson,  for  example),  by  the  promo- 
tion of  ex-devlls  to  heroic,  if  not  saintly 
stature  (Hamilton  and  Hoover),  and  by  the 
change  of  reasons  for  keeping  some  of  the 
old  boys  (the  Roosevelts  and  Jackson,  among 
others).  Secondly,  by  the  Increased  prestige 
allotted  to  the  conservative  tradition.  Stu- 
dents read  In  the  1962  edlUon  of  Morison 
and  Commager's  textbook  (a  decade  ago  the 
front-runner  In  sales)  that.  "History  may 
eventually  record  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as 
the  greatest  American  conservative  since 
Hamilton."    (Vol.   2,    page    749.) 

In  the  liturgy  of  the  New  Orthodoxy  "con- 
servatism" is  not  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Right,  but  rather  with  elements  of  the 
American  liberal  tradition.  Following  the 
suggestion  of  Louis  Hartz  and  others  that  the 
tradition  ethos  of  America  has  been  the 
liberalism  of  Locke,  and  not  the  rigidities  of 
a  feudalistic  conservatism,  the  new  view  halls 
the  growth  of  the  welfare  state,  the  central- 
ization of  power  In  Washington,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Presidency  as  a  balancer 
or  arbiter  of  all  major  disputes  In  the  na- 
tion's economy  and  society. 

The  New  textbook  Orthodoxy  rejects  the 
core  idea  of  the  leftists  and  Beardlan  inter- 
pretations, the  thesis  that  American  history 
Is  a  history  of  the  conflict  of  rival  economic 
classes.  SlnUlarly  the  Tumerian  thesis  that 
the  environmental  Impact  of  frontier  condi- 
tions essentially  structxired  the  American 
character  U  expliclUy  repudiated.  Harmony 
of  Interests,  conunonallty  of  outlook,  con- 
sensus of  the  major  elements  In  society  are 
the  new  themes. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  triumphs  of  the 
Authorized  Version  was  its  debunking  of  the 
Constitution  as  a  counter-revolutionary 
document  foisted  upon  the  democratic  farm- 
ers by  the  aristocratic  speculators  and  com- 
mercial interests.  By  Impugning  the  motives 
of  the  Founders,  Beard  and  his  readers  were 
able  to  ridicule  and  attack  the  opponents  of 
Progressivlsm  and  Socialism  who  shouted 
"unconstitutional"  all  the  time.  But  now,  few 
major  scholars  accept  Beard's  Economic  In- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution.  All  of  the 
texts  expUclUy  reject  Beard's  thesis,  and  hall 
the  Constitution  as  an  unxisually  wise  docu- 
ment, most  impressive  and  significant  be- 
cause it  gave  the  federal  government  enough 
power,  either  manifest  or  latent,  to  handle 
all  of  the  problems  and  crises  that  might 
arise  In  America.  As  a  corollary  Implicit  in 
new  Interpretation,  all  disputes  con  be  solved, 
and  the  federal  government  is  the  proper 
agency  to  do  It. 

While  the  "Jacksonlan  Democracy"  upon 
which  the  Authorized  Version  has  heaped 
great  praise  Is  now  in  eclipse,  the  Jacksonlan 
Presidency  has  become  perhaps  the  main 
new  focus  of  adulation.  As  John  Hicks  writes 
In  the  confidential  "Instructor's  Manual"  to 
accompany  the  1966  edition  of  his  text: 

If  Congress,  or  even  the  Supreme  Court. 
faUed  to  reflect  his  views  be  [Jackson]  did 
not  besiute  to  tiring  the  other  departments 
into  line.   .   .   .  Many  later  Presidents,   es- 
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peclally  Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  both  the 
Roosevelts,  have  taken  a  wide  view  of  presi- 
dential powers.  Always  there  Is  protest,  but  In 
general  the  view  of  the  Presidency  that  Jack- 
son developed  has  pleased  the  American 
people,  and  has  succeeded  whenever  a  given 
President  has  had  the  ability  to  Justify  the 
assumption  of  respoilBlbility  Involved. 

Adulation  of  the  Presidency  seldom  ap- 
pears m  such  \mrestralned  form  In  the  text- 
books themselves,  but  all  the  textmakers  sub- 
scribe to  the  same  line  of  thought.  The  Jack- 
sonlan Presidency,  as  advocated  traditionally 
by  the  Democratic  Party,  sees  the  President 
as  more  than  the  Chief  Executive  and  Head 
of  State.  He  is  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who 
alone  draws  power  and  support  from  all  the 
states  of  the  land,  and  who  alone  Is  capable 
of  articulating  and  sponsoring  the  legislation 
and  executive  action,  and  even  Judicial  de- 
cisions, demanded  by  the  common  will  of  the 
people  and  the  destiny  of  the  nation.  No  text- 
maker,  nor  for  that  matter  any  prominent 
historian.  Inclines  toward  the  opposing 
Whig-Republican  conception  of  the  powers 
of  the  executive.  As  enunciated  by  Henry 
Clay,  and  practiced  by  Lincoln  and  every 
other  Republican  President  except  Roose- 
velt, that  theory  is  wary  of  the  demagogic 
or  dictatorial  threat  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
Presidency,  and  prefers  Instead  to  place  re- 
liance upon  Congress. 

So  thoroughly  does  the  Jacksonlan  Ideal  of 
the  Presidency  pervade  the  texts,  that  even 
some  of  the  devils  of  the  Authorized  Version 
have  acquired  halos.  Most  dramatically.  Her- 
bert Hoover  Is  fast  becoming  the  prophet  of 
the  modem  controlled  society,  and  has  lost 
(or  is  soon  to  lose)  the  reputation  as  a  do- 
nothing  failure  who  personified  the  false 
promises  and  misguided  hopes  of  business- 
oriented,  lalssez-falre  political  economy. 
Hoover's  transfiguration  Is  not  yet  complete, 
but  probably  all  the  textmakers  will  soon  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Hicks  who  (again  In  the  "In- 
structor's Manual"  only)  wrote  of  Hoover's 
prophetic  role: 

Herbert  Hoover  was  in  line  with  the  "great 
man"  tradition  of  American  Presidents.  .  .  . 
In  making  full  use  of  the  influence  his  office 
gave  him  to  promote  recovery,  and  in  mobi- 
lizing the  government  ...  to  defeat  depres- 
sion. Hoover  was  taking  far  more  advanced 
ground  than  any  preceding  depression  Pres- 
ident had  even  thought  of  taking.  Had  he 
continued  in  office  after  1932,  It  Is  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  adopt 
many  of  the  measures  that  Roosevelt 
adopted.  SimUarly.  had  Rooeevelt  been  Pres- 
ident during  Hoover's  term.  It  Is  unlikely 
that  he  would  have  moved  much  more  rap- 
Idly  than  Hoover  moved.  Roosevelt  after 
1933  had  the  benefit  of  Hoover's  experience, 
and  could  begin  where  Hoover  left  off.  .  .  . 
Many  of  the  Measures  usually  associated 
with  Roosevelt  began  with  Hoover  [such  as 
the  unbalanced  budget,  extensive  public 
works  projects,  the  RFC,  and  extensive  farm 
support  programs]. 

Other  textmakers  are  not  so  sweeping  as 
Hicks,  but  year  by  year  each  new  text,  or 
new  edIUon,  upgrades  the  reputation  of  the 
Great  Engineer.  Garraty,  for  example,  de- 
clares that  "Hoover's  plans  were  theoretically 
sound,  but  they  failed  to  check  the  economic 
slide,  partly  because  of  curious  limitations 
In  his  conception  of  how  they  should  be  im- 
plemented." (Page  726)  The  point  Is  Impor- 
tant, because  no  philosophy  of  strong,  ex- 
pansive Presidencies  can  afford  to  be  tied  to 
one  partlcTilar  bag  of  economic  nostrums.  If 
strong  Presidents  are  a  good  thing,  then  they 
have  to  be  good  even  If  the  President  Is  not 
a  liberal. 

With  Franklin  Roosevelt  the  New  Ortho- 
doxy already  has  developed  its  interpreta- 
tion: Roosevelt  saved  American  capitalism. 
By  ramming  the  needed  reforms  through 
Congress  and  the  Courts  he  purged  the 
weaknesses  from  the  body  politic,  and  res- 
cued  America   from    the   perils   of   the   far 


Left  and  the  far  Right  (I.e.,  SoclalUm  and 
individualism,  so  described  that  the  New 
Deal  might  be  In  the  center) .  Praised  for  his 
conservation  activities,  and  his  restoration 
of  "hope"  to  millions  of  Americans,  Roose- 
velt emerges  primarily  as  the  man  who 
transformed  the  baisic  commitment  of  the 
federal  government  from  carelessness  to 
compassion. 

The  opponents  of  the  New  Deal  never  are 
portrayed  as  responsible  statesmen  with  al- 
ternative programs.  A  few  passages  from  the 
Hofstadter-Mlller-Aaron  book  typify  the 
textbook  characterization  of  the  conserva- 
tives as  old-fashioned,  contemptible  fools: 

Often  the  (Roosevelt]  administration's 
techniques  for  recovery  [sic]  and  relief  irri- 
tated the  conservative  opponents — some- 
times almost  to  the  point  of  madness  (Vol. 
2.  page  516)  After  two  years  of  New  Deal  leg- 
islation, the  battle  lines  were  drawn  between 
a  violently  [sic]  hostile  conservative  oppo- 
sition and  a  powerful  coalition  dedicated  to 
the  President's  support.  (Vol.  2,  pages  516- 
17)  Old-fashioned  Americans,  whether 
wealthy  or  not,  bemoaned  what  they  thought 
would  be  the  Inevitable  destruction  of  Amer- 
ican individualism  If  New  Deal  policies  were 
continued.  (Vol.  2,  page  619) 

In  handling  perhaps  the  most  controver- 
sial episode  in  Roosevelt's  career,  the  Ameri- 
can entry  Into  the  Second  World  War,  the 
texts  run  the  gamut  from  cautious  to  enthu- 
siastic approval  for  his  policies,  while  Ignor- 
ing or  repudiating  the  entire  "revisionist"  in- 
terpretation that  accuses  Roosevelt  of  de- 
liberately fomenting  Pearl  Harbor.  Hicks- 
Mowry-Burke  encapsulate  the  typical  em- 
phasis that  only  Japan  wanted  war:  "At 
stake  was  Japanese  domination  of  East  Asia 
as  against  the  traditional  American  position 
of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  all  Asian  na- 
tions and  the  equalltarian  commercial  prin- 
ciple of  the  open  door."  {The  American  Na- 
tion. Vol.  2,  page  651)  But  Hofstadter-MUler- 
Aaron  unexpectedly  say  (in  a  small-type 
footnote) :  "That  Roosevelt  wanted  to  enter 
the  war  by  November  [1941],  and  that  he 
knew  that  a  firm  stand  against  Japan  might 
bring  about  drastic  action  on  her  part,  seems 
beyond  doubt." 

Schlesinger,  In  his  segment  of  The  National 
Experience,  asserts  that  Roosevelt  "had  good 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  abandon  China; 
and.  In  any  case,  such  abandonment  might 
simply  have  encouraged  the  extremlste." 
(Page  697)  What  that  "good  reason"  was, 
Schlesinger  leaves  to  the  Imagination  of  the 
student — who  a  few  pages  further  on  dis- 
covers that  China  inevitably  would  have 
been  won  by  "the  efficiency.  Incorruptibility, 
and  ruthless  fanaticism  of  Mao  TSe-tung," 
because  of  "the  ancient  resentments  against 
foreign  domination,  the  pent-up  demand  for 
agrarian  reform  [sic],  the  growing  revulsion 
against  the  corruption  and  terrorism  of  the 
KuonUntang,  and  the  skill  and  tenacity  with 
which  the  Chinese  Communists  were  to  ex- 
ploit these  discontents."  (Pages  737-38)  Thus 
It  would  seem  that  America  went  to  war 
against  Japan  to  preserve  China  for  the  In- 
evitable Communist  triumph! 

To  most  of  the  textmakers.  an  internal 
Communist  menace  Is  a  bogey — a  red  herring 
thrown  out  by  the  real  menace,  the  business- 
man. Hofstadter-Mlller-Aaron.  for  example, 
state: 

Actually,  the  avowed  adherents  of  commu- 
nism and  anarchism  [In  1919)  could  caU  on 
the  support  of  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  1 
per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  the  coun- 
try, but  In  business  propaganda  this  fact  was 
Ignored  and  In  the  general  hysteria  It  was 
overlooked.  (Vol.  2,  page  432) 

Of  course,  the  authors  do  not  tell  the  stu- 
dent what  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  Rus- 
sian population  could  do  In  1917.  In  dis- 
cussing the  security  problems  of  the  Roose- 
velt and  Truman  years,  all  the  texts  stress 
the  danger  of  McCarthylsm.  and  none  even 
suggests  the  extent  of  Communist  Influence 
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in  various  government  departments  and 
labor  unions.  Alger  Hiss.  In  most  texts,  ap- 
pears possibly  guilty,  but  Garraty  emphasizes 
that  "many  thought  [Whlttaker]  Chambers 
a  pathological  liar  and  Hiss  the  Innocent  vic- 
tim of  antl-communlst  hysteria"  (Page  790), 
while  Caughey-May,  the  most  Intensely  antl- 
Communlst  text,  reports,  "Hiss  was  hard 
to  disbelieve.  Most  (sic)  people  found  his  de- 
nials wholly  convincing."  (Page  676) 

While  the  hostility  of  the  textmakers 
towards  businessmen  is  seldom  hidden,  the 
New  Orthodoxy  has  strongly  emphasized  the 
achievement  of  the  entrepreneur  and  finan- 
cier m  the  creation  of  the  modem,  rich  Amer- 
ican economy.  Hlcks-Mowry-Burke  still  flays 
the  businessman  of  the  late  nineteenth  cen- 
tury: 

A  similar  lack  of  ethics  permeated  busi- 
ness. The  pursuit  of  wealth  was  In  Itself  no- 
torious, but  the  devious  means  men  used  to 
gain  It  hit  at  the  very  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can society.  .  .  .  With  monopoly  as  a  goal, 
the  struggle  for  survival  among  competitors 
was  Intense,  and  usually  only  the  ruthless 
had  a  chance  to  win.  (One  vol.  History  of 
American  Democracy,  page  466) 

C.  Vann  Woodward  typifies  a  broader,  wiser 
view  of  the  era  In  his  section  of  The  National 
Experience:  "The  costs  of  Industrialization 
have  never  been  low  .  .  .  when  reckoned  In 
human  suffering  and  social  turmoil  the  price 
has  been  even  more  appallng  In  other  coun- 
tries." (Page  440)  WllUams-Current-Freldel 
admits  that,  "Even  the  most  ruthless  of  the 
big  tycoons  were  builders  rather  than  wreck- 
ers." (Vol.  2,  Page  89) 

The  New  Orthodoxy  Is  confident  when 
dealing  with  the  Roosevelts,  but  It  encoun- 
ters more  difficulty  In  handling  contempo- 
raries. Something  of  an  absurd  extreme  In 
the  exaltation  of  "strong"  PresldenU  emerges 
In  the  coverage  of  Harry  Truman.  Garraty, 
not  much  of  a  hero  worshiper,  measures  Tru- 
man's stature  In  surprisingly  laudatory 
terms:  "Like  Jackson,  Wilson  and  the  two 
Roosevelts,  he  effectively  epitomized  the  na- 
tional win  and  projected  a  sense  of  dedica- 
tion and  purposefulness  in  his  management 
of  national  affairs.  His  greatest  triumph  came 
in  the  1948  election."  (Page  806)  It  would 
seem  that  Tr\iman'8  greatest  achievement, 
and  perhaps  his  only  one,  was  winning  re- 
election I  Schlesinger,  Injecting  a  little  plug 
for  the  New  Orthodoxy,  says  of  Trixman:  "His 
wide  knowledge  of  history  gave  him  a  vigor- 
ous sense  of  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
presidency.  He  worked  hard.  He  accepted  re- 
sponsibility." {The  National  Experience,  page 
731) 

The  Elsenhower  of  the  New  Orthodoxy  Ts 
a  weak  President,  and  so  whatever  his 
achievements  may  have  been,  he  Is  destined 
in  the  polls  of  historians  to  rank  near  the 
bottom  of  the  mediocre  group.  Schlesinger, 
again,  summarizes  the  Orthodox  evaluation: 

Elsenhower  began  as  an  exponent  of  the 
Whig  theory  of  the  Presidency.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Roosevelt  and  Truman  had  ag- 
grandized the  executive  branch  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  branches  of  government 
and  that  It  was  his  duty  to  "restore"  the  con- 
stitutional balance.  (The  NatiOTial  Experi- 
ence, page  760 ) 

Garraty  laments  that  Ksenhower  "almost 
never  attempted  personally  to  dragoon  reluc- 
tant congressmen  Into  supporting  adminis- 
tration measures."  (Page  808)  Like  the  other 
preachers  of  the  New  Orthodoxy,  he  has  little 
use  for  Congress.  Its  primary  function  ap- 
parently Is  supposed  to  be  the  approval  of 
Presidential  action — and  In  times  of  weak 
Presidents,  it  is  supposed  to  prod  the  Chief 
Executive  into  more  dynamic  action. 

In  the  New  Orthodoxy  Congress  is  not  only 
Ignorant  and  careless.  It  Is  also  largely  Ig- 
nored. Issues  of  major  Importance,  at  least 
since  1860,  are  always  presented  from  the 
executive  viewpoint.  Students  will  not  leam 
much  about  the  structure  of  Congress,  about 
the  committee  systems,  the  leadership  orga- 


nizations, the  Importance  of  the  Rules  and 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations  com- 
mittees— nor  anything  about  their  growth 
and  checkered  history.  Seniority,  to  the  stu- 
dents as  to  the  textmaker,  is  a  strange  and 
nasty  thing,  that  does  not  have  any  origins, 
nor  any  reason  to  be,  but  does  (for  reasons 
mysterious)  Impede  Presidents;  therefore  It 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

The  federal  bvireaucracy,  too,  is  given 
slight  notice.  The  fact  that  career  civil  serv- 
ice men  exert  a  substantial  day-to-day  con- 
trol over  the  decisions  of  the  government  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  texts — although 
there  is  proper  condemnation  of  the  un- 
pleasantries  of  the  bureaucracies  before  the 
passage  of  the  civil  service  laws.  Nowhere  will 
the  students  sniff  the  suggestion  that  the 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  executive  branch 
may  not  have  improved  the  conditions  they 
were  supposed  to  correct.  That  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  could  have  been  the  villain 
behind  the  Great  Depression  does  not  occur 
to  the  textnmkers,  for  such  thoughts  are 
heretical,  and  might  tend  to  cast  the  least 
suspicion  on  the  ability  of  Washington  to 
handle  all  the  problems  and  ills  of  American 
society,  and  by  firm  executive  action,  to  end 
them. 

The  New  Orthodoxy  will  not  soon  be 
threatened  from  the  Right,  and  probably  will 
achieve  a  modus  Vivendi  with  the  historians 
of  the  Left,  who  want  to  talk  of  economic 
and  racial  injustices  and  conflicts.  But  the 
textmaker,  as  Morison  pointed  out  back  in 
1950,  is  always  tempted:  "...  to  deviate 
from  the  truth  In  order  to  satisfy  school 
coDomittees  on  whom  he  depends  for  'adop- 
tions'; or  the  prejudices  of  reviewers  and  the 
emotions  of  the  public  for  whom  he  looks 
for  circulation.  Historians  of  repute  have 
sold  their  skill  for  a  mess  of  royalties;  and 
I  hope  we  do  not  envy  them." 


LYNDON  JOHNSON  AND  THE  DEM- 
OCRATIC  PARTY— THE  PARTY  OP 
THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude a  speech  delivered  on  December  2, 
1967.  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(xi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  West 
Virginia  is  a  State  where  almost  every- 
one knows  a  good  political  speech  when 
he  hears  one. 

And  last  weekend,  President  Johnson 
made  an  excellent  political  speech  to  his 
fellow  Democrats  gathered  in  my  home 
State. 

It  was  an  excellent  speech,  not  because 
it  took  out  after  his  opponents,  but  be- 
cause it  took  out  after  the  opponents  of 
progress,  the  men,  the  President  said, 
"who  fear  progress  more  than  they  fear 
anything  else  in  the  world." 

It  was  a  good  political  speech  because 
it  discussed  the  fundamental  things  poll- 
tics  are  all  about — welfare,  public  re- 
sponsibility, standing  up  for  your  posi- 
tion even  though  it  may  seem  to  be 
initially  unpopular. 

And  it  was  a  good  politiccd  speech  be- 
cause it  used  West  Virginia  and  the  Ap- 
palachian area  as  an  illustration  of  what 
a  concerned  Government  can  do  for  its 
citizens  through  a  broad  series  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  educational  meas- 
ures. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  more  than 


one  man,  but  it  is  strong  and  proud  when 
it  Is  led  by  a  strong  and  proud  President 
like  Lyndon  Johnson. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  a  record  of 
accomplishment  to  carry  to  the  country 
imparalleled  by  any  political  party  in 
the  world.  And  Lyndon  Johnson  has  en- 
hanced that  record  tenfold  during  his 
days  in  the  White  House. 

I  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  asking  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  the  remarks 
of  President  Johnson  to  the  regional 
Democratic  conference  in  Charleston, 
W.  Va,,  delivered  by  telephone  on  De- 
cember 2: 
Remarks  or  the   Preshient  to  a  Regional 

Democratic    Conference   in   Charleston, 

W.  Va.,  by  Telephone 

Thank  you.  Governor  Hulett  Smith,  Chair- 
man Bailey,  Distinguished  Democrats: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  momlng  about 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard,  I 
have  much  more  than  Just  a  passing  interest 
In  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  won't  think  that  I'm  being 
premature  in  bringing  up  this  subject  this 
momlng.  We  really  haven't  had  our  pri- 
maries. We  haven't  had  our  convention.  So 
there's  really  no  way  of  guessing  who  the 
Democratic  candidate  Is  going  to  be. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  fxilly  intend 
to  support  him. 

I  believe  we  already  have  several  volun- 
teers for  next  year's  ticket.  In  general,  I  like 
to  stay  out  of  these  internal  party  matters. 
But  there's  one  aspirant — a  very  well-known 
liberal  from  Minnesota — a  well-known  liberal 
from  Minnesota — about  whom  I  am  going  to 
say  Just  a  few  words  this  morning. 

Despite  the  few  differences  that  we  have 
had  over  the  years,  we  have  both  always  tried 
to  do  what  we  believed  best  for  our  country. 
And  I  have  always  considered  him  to  be  a 
friend,  to  be  a  loyal  Democrat,  and  to  be  a 
great  statesman. 

I  am  only  sorry — I'm  deeply  sorry — ^that 
Hubert  Humphrey  could  not  have  been  with 
us  this  morning. 

The  Vice  F*resident  has  been  going  around 
the  country  lately  keeping  his  finger  on  the 
political  pulse.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  some  of  his  reports  make  pretty  grim 
reading. 

Just  the  other  day  he  showed  me  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  editor.  This  particular  critic 
had  something  to  say  about  seven  years  of 
Democratic  administration.  He  wrote  that  the 
Democratic  Party  "has  deluded  the  American 
people,  demoralized  American  democracy, 
discouraged  American  business,  and  disorga- 
nized Americsm  industry." 

He  said  that  seven  years  of  a  Democratic 
administration  "has  deluded  the  American 
people  Into  believing  that  a  government 
is  ...  an  inexhaustible  glver-out  of  Jobs, 
doles,  and  pensions." 

Doesnt  that  sound  familiar?  X  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration that  dldnt  get  that  kind  at  crltt- 
cism.  The  letter  I  Just  read  you,  the  letter 
that  the  Vice  President  was  showing  me.  In 
fact,  was  written  on  June  17, 1940— not  about 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Great  Society,  but 
about  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  tlM  Ifew 
Deal. 

There  are  always  people  In  this  cotmtry— 
and  they  are  loud  and  vocal  people— who 
fear  progress  more  than  they  fear  anything 
else  in  the  world. 
They  confxise  decency  with  dole. 
They  confuse  welfare  with  waste. 
They    confiue    responsibility    with    radi- 
calism. 

And  always,  always,  they  try  to  oonfUM 
the  American  people. 

Fortimately,  there  are  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans  In  the  TTnlted  StatM. 
Fortunately,  most  Americans  would  rather 
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look  ahead;  moet  Americana  are  more  con- 
cerned about  where  we  are  going  than  where 
we  have  been. 

As  Emerson  said,  America  has  always  bad 
a  party  of  hope,  and  a  party  of  memory. 

I  am  a  Democrat  because.  In  our  time, 
the  Democrats  have  been  the  party  of  hope. 
Many  of  those  hopes  have  been  realized. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  you  that  many 
of  those  hopes  are  being  realized  now — to- 
day— for  the  first  time.  More  than  four  years 
ago,  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  Democratic 
administration  pledged  to  transform  the 
fabric  of  a  vast  poverty-ridden  area  of 
America. 

And  It  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act, 
that  we  Joined  the  Appalachian  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  together  In  a  great 
program  to  brighten  the  lives  of  more  than 
18  million  people. 

We  recognized  that  poverty  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  borders.  Mines  closed  down  In  one 
community  can  signal  distress  many  miles 
away.  Parma  that  He  fallow  because  there  Is 
no  market  for  their  products  can  put  men 
out  of  work  In  another  country. 

In  two  years,  through  this  partnership  for 
economic  progress  and  development,  changes 
have  come  to  the  landscape  of  Appalachla: 

New  schools  and  libraries,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes. 

Airports  and  highways  opened  this  land- 
locked region  to  commerce. 

Strip  mines  were  reclaimed  to  restore  the 
land  as  a  productive  base  for  the  future. 
Plants  to  purify  the  rivers  and  streams. 
With  this  physical  change,  new  hope  has 
come  to  the  people  of  this  region.  For  con- 
struction means  Jobs,  and  schools  bring 
learning,  and  hospitals  provide  health  care 
where  little — or  none — ever  existed  before. 

We  renewed  our  national  commitment  to 
help  th«  poor  who  live  In  the  towns,  who  re- 
side In  the  hollows  of  America,  where  the 
promise  has  dimmed  and  where  life  la  bleak. 
We  reiterated  and  reaffirmed  our  pledge  to 
harness  the  talents  and  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment at  Its  best — cooperative  government — 
aU  that  government  Is  really  about,  better- 
ing humanity. 

We  have  engaged  in  a  pursuit  of  new  so- 
lutions on  how  to  better  himfianlty,  how 
to  help  people. 

The  agenda  for  defeating  poverty  Is  al- 
ready crowded  with  unfinished  work. 

But  we  have  begun.  We  claim  no  great 
victories.  We  have  claimed  only  that  the 
time  of  Inaction  is  past  and  behind  us. 

Now  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  there 
are  many  voices  In  this  land  which  tell  us 
that  we  must  return  to  stagnation  because 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  But  I  also  remember, 
and  you  remember,  that  most  of  thoee  very 
same  voices  were  crying  for  stagnation  when 
there  was  no  war  of  any  kind  in  Vietnam. 

The  noise  of  cannons  in  Vietnam  has  not 
made  them  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  or 
the  pleas  of  the  sick.  They  have  always  been 
deaf  to  cries  like  that.  It  la  not  really  the 
war  that  bothers  them  all  the  time.  What 
bothers  them  la  the  idea  of  social  progress. 
There  are  others  who  are  deaf  to  the  cries 
of  help  from  people  In  distant  lands.  There 
are  thoee  who  say  that  we  cannot  defend 
freedom  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  that 
we  achieve  social  Justice  here  at  home. 

We  can— and  don't  you  believe  them  when 
they  say  we  can't.  We  can  and  we  are  going 
to  and  we  must  do  both. 

A»  President  Kennedy  wrote  In  a  apeech 

Intended  for  deUvery  the  night  of  hla  death: 

"We  In  thla  country.  In  this  generation 

■re — by    destiny    rather    than    choice — the 

watchmen  on  the  wall*  of  world  freedom." 

And  I  would  add  to  this  that  by  destiny 
and  choice  the  Democratic  Party  guards  our 
heritage  of  social  responalblUty.  and  la  the 
watchman  agalnat  Indlirerenc©— which  la 
Uolatlonlam  In  ita  domestic  form. 


To  both  groups — to  those  who  would  turn 
their  backs  on  the  problems  at  home,  and 
to  those  who  want  to  qxiit,  cut  and  run,  and 
abandon  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Southeast 
Asia— I  would  like  this  morning  to  repeat  a 
very  simple  message.  It  is  a  message  that  has 
been  on  the  record  for  more  than  20  years.  I 
hope  it  will  soon  be  delivered  to  those  who 
never  seem  to  have  heard  it. 

It  was  in  his  last  Inaugural  address  that 
Franklin  Roosevelt  counseled  the  Nation  In 
these  words  that  I  am  going  to  repeat: 

"Today  in  this  year  of  war,  1945,  we  have 
learned  lessons — at  a  fearful  cost — and  we 
shall  profit  by  them.  We  have  learned  that  we 
cannot  live  alone,  at  peace;  that  our  own 
well-being  is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of 
other  nations  far  away  . . ." 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  those  who 
cannot  learn  from  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  It.  We  do  not  Intend  to  repeat  it.  The 
Democratic  Party  does  not  Intend  to  repeat  it. 
I  believe  that  when  the  American  people 
understand  this  message,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
your  Job  to  get  with  it  and  to  get  it  to  them— 
they  are  going  to  respond,  as  they  have  al- 
ways responded,  with  both  the  compassion 
and  the  courage  that  history  demands  from 
the  citizens  of  the  richest,  most  powerful  na- 
tion to  be  found  on  this  earth. 

It  is  your  task  and  my  task  to  make  sure, 
that  as  men  sit  in  the  wings,  plan  and  delib- 
erate to  divide,  to  conquer  and  to  defeat  the 
great  movement  that  U  bettering  humanity 
in  America — it  is  our  task  to  make  sure  that 
the  American  people  really  realize  how  the 
road  forks — and  which  turn  and  which  fork 
they  must  take. 

I  wish  I  could  be  there  with  you  this  morn- 
ing. I  envy  you.  I  want  so  much  to  do  the  Job 
that  you  are  doing. 
I  will  be  seeing  you. 
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CONGRESSMAN  FOUNTAINS  STATE- 
MENT ON  PEACEKEEPING  OPERA- 
TIONS 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  MicWgan  [Mr.  Broom- 
field]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  the  Honorable  L.  H.  Fountain, 
of  North  Carolina,  made  a  statement  on 
November  28  before  the  Special  Political 
Committee  of  the  United  Nations  in 
which  he  made  some  very  thoughtful  ob- 
servations about  the  United  Nations 
peacekeeping  capacity,  effectiveness,  and 
areas  needing  improvement. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  the 
three  practical  requirements  for  a  work- 
able and  durable  system  of  collective 
action  which  he  outlined.  These  require- 
ments concerned  the  need  for  new  meth- 
ods of  financing,  as  well  as  providing  the 
necessary  standby  forces  and  facilities 
and  administering  authority  and  respon- 
sibility to  the  OfDce  of  the  Secretary 
General.  His  sixggestions  concerning  the 
development  of  procedure  whereby  a 
suitable  waiting  period  would  elapse  be- 
tween the  time  host  country  consent  for 
the  stationing  of  forces  is  withdrawn  and 
the  time  United  Nations  peacekeepers 
depart  Is  especially  noteworthy. 

I  commend  Congressman  Fountain's 
statement  to  every  Member  of  this  body: 


Statement    bt    Congressman    L.    H.    Poxtn- 
TAIN,  U.8.  Representative  in  the  Special 
PoLmcAL  CoMMrrTEE.  ON  Peacekeeping  Op- 
erations, November  28,  1967 
At  the  very  outset,  let  me  state  on  behalf 
of  my  Government  that  the  United  States 
assigns    particularly    high    priority    to    the 
peace  and  security  activities  of  the  United 
Nations.   The   United   States   has   supported 
Urn  ted  Nations  peacekeeping  in  the  past  We 
shall  continue  to  do  so.  But  we  must  also 
emphasize  that  we  believe  In  collective  ac- 
tion, in  shared  responsibilities  for  peace 

Within  recent  weeks,  the  United  States 
Congress,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  For- 
eign Aid  Act  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  cause  of  international 
order  and  peace  can  be  enhanced  by  the  es- 
tablishment within  the  United  Nations  of  im- 
proved arrangements  for  standby  forces  The 
amendment  requested  the  President,  through 
the  United  States  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  and  in  cooperation  with  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations  and  the 
United  Nations  Secretariat,  to  explore  both 
the  means  and  the  prospects  of  establishlnij 
such  peacekeeping  arrangements. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Nations  can 
succeed  as  peacekeeper  only  to  the  extent 
that  sovereign  states  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  political  commitments  and  pro- 
vide the  required  financial  support.  Responsi- 
bility for  peace  cannot  rest  with  the  great 
powers  alone— although  peace  is  a  vain  hope 
without  their  support.  No  one  power  or  group 
of  powers  can  or  should  assert  such  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  each  passing  year  It 
becomes  clearer  that  the  key  test  of  this 
Organization  Is  Its  will  and  ability  to  re- 
spond—rapidly and  effectively— to  peace- 
keeping  emergencies.  For  much  of  mankind 
this  is  what  the  United  Nations  is  all  about' 
Nations  should  be  able  to  put  their  trust  in 
this  Organization  as  an  impartial  and  effec- 
tive guardian  of  peace.  To  merit  this  trust 
the  United  Nations  must  demonstrate  Its 
readiness  and  its  capacity  to  respond  to  ap- 
peals for  help  when  peace  is  threatened— 
or  when  violence  menaces  the  sovereignty  or 
political  independence  of  member  states 

In  all  candor  it  must  be  said— In  fact 
we  all  know— that  skepticism  and  pessimism 
about  the  prospects  for  effective  United  Na- 
tions peacekeeping  have  mounted  since  this 
matter  was  considered  by  the  Special  Gen- 
eral Assembly  six  months  ago.  The  Special 
Committee  on  Peacekeeping  Operations  has 
remained  deadlocked  in  its  search  for  accept- 
able guidelines  for  the  successful  conduct  of 
future  peacekeeping  operations.  The  precip- 
itate withdrawal  of  UNEP  six  months  ago 
also  stirred  serloua  doubta  about  the  prac- 
ticality and  reliability  of  the  United  Na- 
tlona  in  emergencies.  Let  ua  not  minimize  the 
effect  of  theae  events  on  the  calculations  and 
attitude  of  many  governments. 

Despite  these  doubta.  however,  we  ahould 
not  forget  that  UNEP  helped  keep  the  peace 
in  a  troubled  area  for  ten  years— and  that 
fighting  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  UN.  which  was  able  to  move 
impartial  truce  observers.  accepUble  to  both 
aides,  to  the  ceaae  fire  lines. 

The  leaaon  to  be  learned  from  theae  eventa 
Is  that  a  new  dedication  la  needed  to  the 
work  of  building  a  atronger  foundation  for 
United  Nationa  peacekeeping. 

Mr.  Chairman,  otir  purpose  here  todn"  la  to 
conaider  how  to  provide  the  United  Nations 
with  the  tools  and  aupport  it  needa  to  en- 
able it  to  keep  and  make  peace  in  the  famUy 
of  nationa.  It  la  in  thU  aplrit  that  I  wlah 
to  address  myaelf  to  the  Item  under  con- 
alderation. 

Through  the  Committee  of  38.  varioua 
working  groups  that  antedate  that  commit- 
tee. Informal  conaultatioiu,  and  dlacuaaiona 
Jn  the  Genena  Aaaembly.  we  have  for  many 
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years  been  wrestling  with  this  question.  We 
have  faced  the  double  task  of  defining  ac- 
ceptable guidelines  for  future  peacekeeping 
and  of  improving  the  capacity  and  reliability 
of  the  United  Nations  to  undertake  peace- 
keeping operations. 

Unfortunately,  despite  very  broad  support, 
both  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the 
Special  Committee,  on  the  procedure  which 
should  be  followed  in  authorizing,  financing, 
conducting  and  manning  such  operations, 
there  has  been  no  agreement  thus  far  on 
guidelines  for  the  future. 

Imaginative  and  constructive  suggestions 
for  strengthening  peacekeeping  have  been 
made  by  member  states — but  the  Assembly 
has  been  reluctant  to  implement  these  sug- 
gestions because  of  the  stubborn  opposition 
of  a  few  recalcitrant  powers. 

Despite  these  disagreements,  the  capacity 
of  the  United  Nations,  limited  though  it  may 
be.  to  send  peacekeeping  forces  promptly  to  a 
troubled  spot  must  be  preserved.  If  precise 
and  agreed  "principles"  cannot  be  arrived 
at  to  govern  United  Nations  peacekeeping  in 
the  future,  there  is  all  the  more  need  to  per- 
severe in  efforts  to  meet  the  United  Nations' 
practical  requirements  for  successful  peace- 
keeping. 

I  should  like  to  summarize  the  position  of 
the  United  States  on  three  practical  require- 
ments for  a  workable  and  durable  system  of 
collective  action  for  peacekeeping.  I  will  also 
point  out  the  direction  in  which  I  believe  we 
should  move  to  help  meet  these  requirements. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  persevere  in 
efforts  to  devise  reliable  and  equitable 
methods  of  financing  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions. 

There  are  many  obstacles  that  must  be 
overcome  before  these  efforts  can  bear  fruit. 
The  most  immediate  obstacle  la  the  substan- 
tial unliquidated  deficit. 

Members  are  reluctant  to  assume  new 
financial  burdens  so  long  as  this  deficit — 
caused  by  the  failure  of  certain  countries  to 
pay  their  apportioned  share  of  the  costs  of 
particular  operations — hangs  over  the  Or- 
ganization. Moreover,  this  unliquidated  debt 
places  an  unfair  burden  on  members  of  whom 
bills  are  owing  for  the  past  services.  There 
Is  great  danger  that  failure  to  honor  long 
overdue  bills  could  discourage  participation 
In  future  operations,  particularly  by  smaller 
and  less  affluent  members. 

For  example,  the  United  Nations  owes  gov- 
ernments almost  $12  million  for  unpaid  bills 
on  the  Congo  account.  A  large  part  of  this 
Is  owed  to  developing  countries.  Let  me  men- 
tion some:  $1,879,000  is  still  owed  to  India; 
$1,200,000  to  Ghana;  $955,000  to  Nigeria: 
$244,000  to  Liberia;  $105,000  to  Senegal.  The 
honor  and  the  credit  of  the  United  Nations 
are  Involved  in  this  matter. 

In  all  honesty.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  not  dis- 
maying that  more  than  two  years  have  passed 
since  the  consensus  of  August  1965  which 
ended  the  Impasse  over  Article  19 — and  yet 
the  long-promised  substantial  voluntary 
contributions  to  overcome  this  deficit  have 
not  yet  been  received  from  the  Soviet  Union 
or  France? 

In  adopting  the  formula  that  broke  the 
deadlock  over  Article  19,  this  Organization 
(and  certainly  the  United  States  which  con- 
sidered this  a  matter  of  principle)  yielded  a 
critical  point  on  the  applicability  of  collec- 
tive financing.  This  point  was  yielded  in 
order  to  get  the  General  Assembly  moving, 
with  the  clear  understanding  that  substan- 
tial voluntary  contributions  would  be  forth- 
coming. Tet  they  have  not  appeared — and 
once  Eigain,  early  this  year,  indications  that 
these  countries  would  tender  voluntary  con- 
tributions proved  illusory  and  new  conditions 
were  posed. 

Let  us  clear  up  this  deficit  once  and  for 
all  and  restore  the  United  Nationa  to  sol- 
vency. Financial  implications  of  political  de- 
cisions should  be  recognized  and  honored.  It 
is  Irresponsible  and  in  the  end  self-defeat- 


ing to  call  on  the  United  Nations  to  under- 
take an  activity  and  then  turn  one's  back 
when  the  bills  are  presented. 

I  should  like  to  stress  that  this  remains  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  our  Congress,  where  I 
have  had  the  honor  of  serving  for  fifteen 
years.  The  continued  generous  support  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress can  not  be  taken  for  granted  If  others 
who  benefit  from  United  Nations  peacekeep- 
ing do  not  lend  their  own  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  overcoming 
the  liabilities  of  the  past,  my  delegation  be- 
lieves the  following  considerations  for  future 
methods  of  financing  must  be  clearly  es- 
tablished : 

Expenses  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be 
the  collective  responsibility  of  all.  If  peace- 
keeping !s  to  be  a  truly  collective  effort,  its 
costs  must  be  both  widely  and  equitably 
shared. 

At  the  same  time,  fiexibility  must  be  main- 
tained. A  variety  of  ways  to  finance  an  op- 
eration should  be  considered — regular  budget 
apportionment,  sharing  of  costs  by  benefici- 
aries, voluntary  contributions,  and  various 
formulas  for  fair-shares  allocation.  All  prac- 
tical methods  for  any  given  operatlonjshould 
be  carefully  considered  and  the  most  ap- 
propriate methods  adopted. 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  renewed  effort 
should  be  made  to  devise  a  fair-share  scale 
for  operations  involving  heavy  expenditures. 
Any  such  scale  should  take  into  account  ca- 
pacity to  pay  and  other  relevant  considera- 
tions. My  Government's  views  on  this  matter 
are  clear.  We  support  the  principle  of  a 
special  scale.  We  hold  that  a  practical  and 
equitable  approach  would  be  to  draw  up 
such  a  scale  to  serve  as  a  model  or  guide- 
line for  allocation  of  shares  to  be  adapted 
case  by  case. 

We  continue  to  believe  that  in  applying  a 
special  scale  the  United  Nations  must  take 
steps  to  make  sure  financial  support  will  be 
forthcoming  by  assuring  the  larger  con- 
tributors an  appropriate  voice  In  financing 
decisions.  One  way  to  do  this  is  through 
a  finance  committee — an  idea  put  forward 
in  various  forms  by  delegations  of  Nigeria, 
France,  the  United  States  and  others.  My 
Government  urges  a  renewed  examination 
of  the  possibilities  of  such  a  finance  com- 
mittee especially  for  operations  involving 
heavy  expenditures. 

The  second  requirement  for  efficient  peace- 
keeping is  that  the  Secretary  General  must 
have  the  latitude  and  staff  and  tools  he  needs 
to  administer  operations  effectively. 

United  Nations  peacekeeping,  like  any 
other  complex  operation,  requires  a  single 
executive.  There  Is  no  substitute — in  prac- 
tice— for  the  Secretary  General  and  the 
Secretariat  as  the  administrative  center  for 
implementing  peacekeeping  assignments. 
Responsibility  and  authority  must  be  given 
If  the  United  Nations  is  to  act  efficiently  In 
the  collective  Interest  of  us  all.  The  Secre- 
tary General  must,  of  course,  operate  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  authority,  remaining 
fully  responsible  to  the  authorizing  body. 
But  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
notably  Chapter  XV  thereof,  the  adminis- 
tering authority  and  responsibility  are  his. 
There  la  no  viable  substitute.  It  is  sophistry 
to  suggest  that  peacekeeping  operations  can 
be  administered  imder  the  committee  sys- 
tem. 

The  third  practical  requirement  for  effec- 
tive peacekeeping  operations  is  that  the  nec- 
essary forces  and  facilities  must  be  in  readi- 
ness— skilled,  mobile  and  equipped. 

The  most  practical  way  to  Eu;compllsh  this 
is  to  encourage  and  aid  countries  to  earmark 
standby  forces — including  police  units  and 
service  units  and  facllltiea — to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  UN  in  event  of  emergency. 

Out  of  our  deliberations  over  the  years — 
and  particularly  discussions  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  33 — have  come  many  constructive 


suggestions  for  steps  to  Improve  the  readi- 
ness and  competence  of  volunteer  standby 
forces.  My  Government  supports  the  pro- 
vision— adopted  by  this  Committee  last 
year — that  members  Inform  the  UN  about 
forces  and  facilities  which  they  are  prepared 
to  place  at  its  disposal.  This  would  provide 
the  Secretariat  with  useful  Information  on 
which  to  draw  when  a  new  peacekeeping 
operation  Is  authorized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  requirements 
are  not  new,  although  we  believe  they  need 
continuing  re-emphasis.  They  are  needs  long- 
recognized  and  pointed  up  by  actual  peace- 
keeping operations.  Let  us  concentrate  our 
energies  on  how  best  to  meet  these  practical 
requirements. 

support  for  a  peacekeeping  stodt 

At  this  stage  my  Delegation  believes  that 
the  most  constructive  step  would  be  to  sup- 
pwrt  the  suggestion  in  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's Introduction  to  his  Annual  Report  for 
a  study  of  standby  forces,  the  relationship  of 
the  UN  to  governments  providing  such  forces, 
and  the  constitutional  and  financial  aspects 
of  employing  them. 

Such  a  study  would  assist  the  development 
of  peacekeeping  concept  and  techniques.  Al- 
though the  members  would  not  be  com- 
mitted to  any  of  Its  conclusions,  the  study 
could  point  up  the  lessons  of  experience  and 
provide  useful  practical  ideas.  It  could  ex- 
amine measures  that  the  UN  and  member 
states  might  take  to  improve  their  readiness 
to  respond  to  a  UN  call.  As  pao-t  of  this  work, 
it  could  consider  what  agreements  between 
governments  and  the  Secretary  General 
might  contribute  to  the  stability  of  future 
peacekeeping  operations. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  practical  dif- 
ficulties involved  In  carrying  out  effective 
peacekeeping  operations  in  situations  In 
which  the  host  country  may  withdraw  its 
consent,  or  the  troop  contributors  withdraw 
their  troops,  without  advance  notice  c«-  con- 
sultation. 

Obvlovisly.  peacekeeping  operations  rest 
upon  the  consent  of  the  host  country. 

Nonetheless,  my  Government  believes  that 
it  should  be  possible  to  draw  up  arrange- 
ments which  would  give  greater  stability  to 
UN  peacekeeping  operations  without  infring- 
ing in  any  way  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
member  nations.  The  distinguished  Foreign 
Minister  of  Ireland  last  Friday  made  several 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  drawing  up  of  a 
standard  arrangement  between  the  UN  and 
countries  to  which  UN  peacekeeping  forces 
were  sent.  My  Delegation  believes  these  pro- 
posals deserve  serious  consideration.  This 
subject  could  be  approached  either  through 
the  study  of  peacekeeping  operations  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  General  or  In  other 
ways.  J. 

We  believe  that  the  UN  might  also  explore 
the  possibility  of  arrangements  whereby  a 
suitable  waiting  period,  during  which  con- 
sultations could  take  place,  would  elapse 
between  the  time  host  country  consent  Is 
virlthdrawn  and  the  time  UN  peacekeepers 
depart. 

Such  arrangements  could  be  entered  into 
on  an  ad  hoc  and  voluntary  basis.  But  If 
a  covmtry  desires  a  UN  presence — If  It  desires 
the  UN  to  commit  its  resotirces  and  Its  pres- 
tige to  keeping  the  peace  on  its  borders  or 
between  hostile  factions  within  ita  own  coun- 
try— It  seems  only  reasonable  that  the  UN 
should  in  turn  receive  the  cooperation  It 
needs  to  make  its  operations  effective. 

It  is  equally  difficult  for  the  Secretary 
General  to  plan  peacekeeping  operations  sat- 
isfactorily when  the  troops  or  facilities  which 
have  been  committed  to  the  UN  can  be  with- 
drawn by  the  contributor  country  without 
advance  notice  or  consultation. 

Peacekeeping  operations  would  be  stabil- 
ized— and  the  effectiveness  and  ability  of  the 
UN  to  keep  the  peace  would  be  enhanced — 
If  advance  notice  were  required  for  wlth- 
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drawal  of  troops  or  facilities.  Exception  could 
be  made  In  the  event  of  national  emergency 
In  the  contributing  country.  Such  arrange- 
ments would  In  practice  require  very  little 
additional  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tributing country  than  under  present  ar- 
rangements. But  the  added  stability  would 
contribute  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
United  Nations  peacekeeping  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  UN  to  carry  out  Its  Charter 
purpose  of  maintaining  International  peace 
and  security. 

Some  members  have  suggested  that  the 
study  of  peacekeeping  operations  be  en- 
trusted to  a  committee,  and  true  enough,  the 
Secretary  General  himself  suggested  the  al- 
ternative of  a  committee  especially  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  for  this 
purpose. 

My  Delegation  believes,  however,  that  this 
would  head  us  down  the  wrong  path.  No  in- 
ternational committee  suddenly  seized  of  a 
problem  of  such  complexity  and  in  which  It 
has  had  no  experience — no  matter  how  able 
Its  members  could  make  this  study  as  effec- 
tively as  the  Secretary  General.  The  Secre- 
tary General  and  his  staff  can  draw  on  the 
exp>erlence  and  expertise  of  twenty  years  and 
on  studies  of  individual  cases  already  under- 
taken by  the  Secretariat.  Apart  from  other 
considerations,  the  Secretary  General  and  his 
staff  would  be  able  to  complete  such  a  study 
expeditiously. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Military  Staff 
Committee  should  be  expected  to  undertake 
this  task.  The  Military  Staff  Committee  has 
never  t>een  concerned  with  consent-type 
peacekeeping.  Its  realm  is  enforcement  action. 
The  provision  for  consent-type  peacekeeping 
is  another  matter.  We  must  be  sure  that  no 
steps  taken  will  in  any  way  lm|>alr  the  avail- 
ability of  volunteer  standby  units.  Countries 
which  have  indicated  a  readiness  to  do  so 
might  be  discouraged  from  proceeding  with 
plans  to  train  and  equip  contingents  for 
peacekeeping  if  we  bring  into  this  effort  the 
Military  Staff  Committee,  which  was  set  up 
under  the  Charter  to  provide  backstopplng 
for  enforcement  action. 

Of  course,  progress  in  strengthening  {>eace- 
keeping  arrangements  need  not  and  should 
not  await  completion  of  the  study.  Numerous 
interim  steps  can  be  taken  by  the  tJN  and 
by  members  to  improve  readiness  to  respond 
to  peacekeeping  needs. 

INTERIM    STEPS 

One  such  step  is  to  support  and  cooperate 
with  the  UN  in  the  peacekeeping  operations 
now  under  way,  p>artlcularly  in  Cyprus  and 
In  meeting  the  expanded  responsibilities  of 
UNTSO.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the  Secre- 
tary General  should  be  faced  month  after 
month  with  a  running  deficit  for  the  Cyprus 
force,  and  that  as  a  consequence  the  continu- 
ance in  service  of  some  contingents  remains 
in  doubt.  Only  49  members  have  made  con- 
tributions and  the  burden  falls  Inequitably. 

Another  step  Is  for  each  of  us  to  consider 
how  best  we  can  provide  UN  peacekeeping 
operations  with  the  technical  sltllls  and  serv- 
ices that  may  be  needed.  This  Is  apart  from 
earmarking  and  training  regular  troop  con- 
tingents and  military  observers.  In  almost 
every  operation  the  UN  needs  specialists  In 
supply,  in  transportation,  and  in  oommuni- 
cattons  under  crisis  conditions.  The  UN  may 
at  times  need  skilled  engineers  to  build  and 
repair  roads  and  bridges.  It  may  need  medi- 
cal personnel  and  equipment  for  mobile 
medical  units.  Each  of  us  should  be  taking 
a  good  look  at  what  we  can  best  do. 

The  United  States  is  prepared  to  aid  and 
cooperate  In  two  ways. 

First,  my  Government  reaffirms  its  readi- 
ness to  cooperate  In  practical  plans  to  aid 
countries  which  earmark  troop  contingents 
for  UN  peacekeeping. 

Second,  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  consider 
varlotis  actions  we  might  take  to  assist  in 
sustaining  UN   peacekeepers  and   to  assure 


that  an  operation  will  not  be  hampered  for 
lack  of  ready  logistical  support. 

Our  nation  is  deeply  concerned  with  en- 
suring the  adequacy  of  procedures  and  ar- 
rangements for  effective  UN  peacekeeping.  We 
are  prepared  to  do  our  full  share  in  advanc- 
ing this  objective. 

THE    IRISH    PROPOSAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  let  me  say  a 
word  about  the  proposal  for  a  special  scale 
of  assessments  for  costly  peacekeeping  oper- 
ations, submitted  by  the  distinguished  For- 
eign Minister  of  Ireland  on  behalf  of  Ceylon, 
Costa  Rica,  Ghana,  Ireland.  Ivory  Coast.  Li- 
beria, the  Philippines,  Togo  and  Upper  Volta. 

My  delegation  wishes  to  reaffirm  what  Am- 
bassador Goldberg  and  Senator  Case  have 
said  on  this  proposal  in  the  past  two  years — 
that  we  consider  Foreign  Minister  Aiken's 
approach  a  constructive  contribution  to  UN 
thinking  on  the  complex  problem  of  peace- 
keeping. Special  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Aiken 
for  his  perserverance  and  the  leading  role  he 
has  played  in  stimulating  a  meaningful  dis- 
cussion on  the  need  for  reliable  and  equi- 
table means  of  financing.  We  agree  with  his 
thought  that  we  need  to  find  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  burden  of  peace- 
keeping. 

However,  we  continue  to  have  reservations 
about  the  specific  proposal.  We  are  unable 
to  subscribe  to  a  plan  which  could  require 
the  United  States  either  to  pay  up  to  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  any  operation  that 
It  supported  or  to  opt  out  entirely. 

Among  other  problems,  under  existing 
legislation  we  could  not  vote  for  any  assess- 
ment for  which  the  United  States  share 
would  be  more  than  one-third — although, 
as  members  know,  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding assessed  and  voluntary  contrilju- 
tions,  has  paid  40  per  cent  and  more  toward 
the  cost  of  larger  peacekeeping  operations 
in  the  past.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
will  abstain  on  the  Irish  proposal. 

PEACEMAKING AN    INTEGRAL    PART    OF 

PEACEKEEPING 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  dimension  of  the 
peacekeeping  problem  has  been  neglected. 
I  refer  to  peacemaking — the  development  of 
procedures  for  coping  with  underlying 
causes  of  conflict  and  achieving  a  settle- 
ment. 

The  United  Nations  has  often  Intervened 
successfully  to  stop  fighting — but  too  often 
it  has  been  unable  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
trouble  and  proceed  from  peacekeeping  to 
peacemaking.  The  point  was  made  in  the 
Secretary  General's  Introduction  to  the 
Annual  Report  that  "the  capacity  of  the  UN 
to  settle  disputes  or  promote  constructive 
and  peaceful  solutions  to  disputes  is  as 
much — perhaps  even  more — In  need  of 
study  as  the  problems  of  peacekeeping." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  ways  In 
which  we  can  make  further  progress  in  de- 
veloping the  UN's  capacity  for  peacemaking. 

F^st  of  all,  we  need  to  underscore  again 
the  Charter  obligations  of  member  states 
to  resort  to  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 
The  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  points  up 
forcefully  that  the  primary  requirement  of 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  conflict  Is  the  readi- 
ness of  the  parties  concerned  to  make  the 
necessary  accommodations  and  to  use  what- 
ever processes  are  available  to  them  for 
moving  toward  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Second,  while  the  primary  responsibility 
rests  on  the  parties  to  a  conflict,  others  can 
help.  We  can  improve  our  methods  and  ma- 
chinery for  peaceful  settlement  and  make 
greater  use  of  the  machinery  which  we  al- 
ready have.  I  grant  you  that  methods  or 
machinery  have  limited  utility  without  the 
underlying  political  wUl  to  resolve  an  Item. 
But  they  can  play  a  significant  part  in  en- 
couraging recourse  to  peacefxU  processes  and 
In  achieving  an  acceptable  settlement. 

We  need  to  take  a  fresh  and  imaginative 
look  at  existing  Institutions  both  Inside  and 


outside  the  UN  system  and  at  various  new 
proposals  for  Improved  methods  of  arbl- 
tratlon  and  fact-finding,  such  as  the  pro- 
posals now  being  discussed  by  the  Sixth 
Committee,  as  a  result  of  the  initiative  of 
the  Netherlands.  P^lture  consideration  of 
these  proposals  might  also  be  aided  by 
studies  by  UNITAR. 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest,  as  an  interim 
measure,  that  the  Assembly  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  reviving  the  Panel  for  Inquiry 
and  Conciliation.  A  regularly  constituted 
panel  of  experts  might  advise  the  Secretary 
General  on  ways  in  which  the  officials  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  well  as  special  representa- 
tives, might  be  more  widely  used  to  promote 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

The  panel  might  include  as  members  ex- 
offlclo  the  Presidents  of  each  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding General  Assemblies.  It  should  meet 
frequently  with  the  Secretary  General  to  ex- 
amine current  activities  by  the  UN  for  the 
p>eaceful  settlement  of  disputes  and  to  con- 
sider measures  for  Improving  these  activities. 
The  members  of  this  panel  could  also  be 
available  for  specific  UN  assignments  when- 
ever their  services  were  needed. 

Finally,  our  concern  with  peacekeeping  Is 
inadequate  unless  we  recognize  that  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  is  an  in. 
tegral  part  of  the  process  of  maintaining  or 
restoring  peace  and  security.  As  Ambassador 
Goldberg  pointed  out  in  this  committee  two 
years  ago: 

"Clearly  p>eacekeeplng  operations  should 
not  be  a  sofa  to  provide  a  comfortable  re- 
spite from  efforts  at  peaceful  settlement — 
they  should  be  a  springboard  for  accelerated 
efforts  to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of  con- 
fiict.  And  no  less  clearly,  we  must  develop 
the  same  sense  of  urgency  In  dealing  with 
the  causes  of  conflict  that  we  have  demon- 
strated In  the  containment  of  confiict." 

We  have  learned  from  the  harsh  lessons  of 
Kashmir,  of  Cyprus  and  of  the  Middle  East 
that  we  cannot  be  content  with  keeping  the 
lid  on  trouble,  to  live  with  unresolved  issues 
that  fester  and  then  erupt  periodically  into 
war.  Our  first  concern  should  of  course  be 
to  stop  the  fighting.  Beyond  this,  we  need  to 
examine  each  situation  which  calls  for  a 
peacekeeping  operation  to  determine  how 
the  UN  can  best  move  the  confiict  to  a 
settlement. 

In  some  cases  this  may  mean  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  mediator  as  part  of  the  UN  peace- 
keeping presence.  In  others  UN  involvement 
in  peacemaking  may  more  profitably  be 
undertaken  as  a  separate  activity.  My  Delega- 
tion urges  wherever  possible,  that  specific 
actions  for  peacemaking  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  mandate  of  future  peacekeeping 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  is  proud 
of  its  record  over  the  years  as  one  of  the 
staunch  supporters  of  UN  peacekeeping  ef- 
forts. 

We  are  pledged  to  cooperate  In  Improving 
the  effectiveness  of  the  UN's  peacekeeping 
arrangement  and  will  continue  to  support 
them. 

The  UN's  future  depends  on  Its  success  In 
Involving  Itself  actively  In  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Much  has  been  made  In  Assembly  discus- 
sions of  the  Umltatlons  In  the  Charter, 
limitations  on  the  UN  and  on  members.  Some 
have  tended  to  emphasize  the  don'ts  In  the 
Charter — what  is  prohibited,  stressing  non- 
interference and  non-involvement. 

Of  course,  we  must  operate  within  the 
limits  of  the  Charter.  But  in  most  instances, 
the  perils  of  inaction  outweigh  the  perils  of 
action.  Our  preference  should  be  to  act  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Charter. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that.  Important 
as  adequate  machinery  is,  the  key  problem 
is  not  machinery  but  political  will. 

Improvements  in  peacekeeping  machinery 
will  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace  without  the 
readiness  of   all  of  us  to  back  UN  peace- 
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keepers  both  with  our  political  commitment 
and  with  our  financial  support.  We  must  re- 
ject negativism  and  resignation.  We  must 
choose  renewed  dedication  to  the  hard  work 
of  keeping  the  peace. 


HOUSE  REPUBLICAN  ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS—FIRST SESSION,  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress, 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  compiled  a  re- 
markable record  of  Eichlevement  and 
progress.  In  committee  and  on  the  House 
floor,  many  legislative  mesisures  that  up- 
date existing  programs  or  establish  a 
new  and  sound  approach  to  problem 
solving  at  the  Federal  level  have  been 
developed  or  substantially  improved 
through  Republican  efforts. 

On  January  19,  1967,  the  minority 
leader,  Gerald  R.  Ford,  presented  the 
domestic  portion  of  the  Republican  ap- 
praisal of  the  state  of  the  Union.  In 
this  appraisal,  there  was  presented  a  40- 
point  program  of  constructive  Republi- 
can proposals  for  consideration  by  the 
90th  Congress.  Thirty  of  these  proposals 
were  in  the  area  of  Republican  alterna- 
tives to  the  tired  and  outdated  ap- 
proaches of  the  Johnson  administration 
and  the  Democratic  congressional  ma- 
jority. This  was  admittedly  an  ambitious 
program,  but  it  was  a  program  that  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  the  1960's  and 
the  challenges  of  the  1970's. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  has  held 

29  meetings  and  adopted  30  policy  state- 
ments. The  discussion  at  these  meetings 
and  the  action  taken  by  the  committee 
have  played  an  Important  part  in  for- 
mulating sound  legislation  and  fostering 
the  broadest  possible  public  imderstand- 
ing  of  the  Republican  proposals.  In  the 

30  policy  statements,  the  policy  commit- 
tee: First,  recommended  10  affirmative 
measures  to  Implement  Republican  pro- 
grams; second,  supported  13  legislative 
proposals  that  provide  solutions  to  ma- 
jor problems  or  basic  Improvements  In 
present  laws;  third,  proposed  construc- 
tive changes  and  substantive  Improve- 
ments to  five  key  measures;  and,  fourth, 
twice  opposed  debt  celling  increases  that 
failed  to  deal  with  nonessential  spending 
and  greater  budget  deficits. 

In  the  24  cases  where  a  roUcall  vote 
was  taken  on  the  amendment  or  position 
supported  by  the  policy  committee,  96.1 
percent  of  the  Republican  Members  vot- 
ing, voted  in  agreement  with  the  policy 
committee.  And  in  18  cases,  the  bill  or 
amendment  supported  by  the  policy 
committee  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  policy  committee  statements,  smd 
the  positions  that  they  contain,  have 
been  addressed  to  the  vital  issues  and 


problems  that  presently  challenge  this 
country.  They  reflect  hours  of  study  and 
provide  specific  and  workable  sugges- 
tions for  improving  old  programs  or 
initiating  needed  new  legislation.  They 
express  a  determination  that  the  basic 
changes  and  improvements  demanded  by 
the  American  people  in  the  1966  election 
shall  be  given  at  least  a  fair  hearing  and, 
if  at  all  possible,  enacted  into  law  by 
this  Congress. 

FIGHTING     INFLATION     AND     WILD     GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 

The  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress 
has  witnessed  a  continuing  battle  by 
House  Republicans  against  the  spending 
policies  of  the  Johnson  administration — 
spending  policies  that  fed  the  inflation- 
ary fires,  skyrocketed  Interest  rates  and 
dramatically  increased  an  already  swol- 
len budgetary  deficit. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1958  totaled  $73.3 
billion.  Today  the  Federal  Government 
is  spending  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of 
$140  billion.  In  the  5-year  period  of  the 
Johnson  administration,  the  Federal 
Government  has  spent  $60,487  billion 
more  than  it  has  taken  in.  The  non- 
defense  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  1960  was  $48.6  billion.  The  esti- 
mated nondefense  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1968  is  $95.6  biUion.  And  now,  the 
administration's  January  1967  forecast 
of  an  $8.7  billion  deficit  for  fiscal  1968 
has  been  shot  upward  by  President  John- 
son to  a  staggering  $30  to  $35  billion. 

The  second  and  third  installments  on 
the  grandiose  Great  Society  programs 
that  were  hastily  enacted  by  President 
Johnson  suid  his  rubberstamp  Demo- 
cratic majority  in  the  89th  Congress  are 
now  due.  The  combination  of  Great  So- 
ciety spending  and  increased  defense  ex- 
penditures has  resulted  in  an  infiationary 
spiral  that  has  reached  an  annual  rate  of 
4.4  percent  and  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  12.6  percent  since  January  1961. 
Key  Interest  rates  are  soaring  out  of  con- 
trol and  may  zoom  to  heights  not  reached 
since  the  19th  century. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  present 
situation,  the  Johnson  administration  re- 
fused to  cut  back  on  nonessential  spend- 
ing and  establish  spending  priorities.  It 
waited  until  August  3,  1967,  to  request  a 
tax  Increase  and  then  offered  dubious 
promises  of  future  frugality.  Only  re- 
cently has  President  Johnson  finally 
faced  up  to  the  fact  that  "the  crudest 
tax  of  all  is  the  inflation  tax."  It  was  not 
until  November  29,  1967,  11  days  after 
the  fateful  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound,  that  a  specific  plan  for  expendi- 
ture reiduction  was  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Johnson  administration. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  Inflationary 
tide.  House  Republicans  led  the  fight  to 
cut  nondefense  spending.  An  increase  in 
the  public  debt  ceiling  that  sanctioned 
the  Johnson  administration's  dangerous 
and  Irrespondsible  approach  to  Federal 
spending  and  budget  deficits  was  opposed 
on  three  different  occasions.  On  March 
22,  1967.  the  policy  committee  urged  the 
adoption  of  a  Republican  resolution  that 
would  return  the  1968  budget  to  the 
President  and  request  that  he  indicate 
the  places  and  amounts  where  he  believes 
thajt  reductions  can  be  made.  TMs  res- 
olution was  plgreonholed  by  the  Demo- 


cratic majority.  However,  a  Republican 
proposal  that  imposed  a  $131.5  billion 
limitation  on  Government  spending  ex- 
cept for  added  expenditures  that  might 
be  necessary  for  Vietnam,  smd  could  lead 
to  a  spending  reduction  of  at  least  $5 
billion,  was  adopted  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  18.  1967.  And. 
as  a  result  of  Republican  efforts,  ap- 
proximately $4  billion  has  been  pared 
from  the  administration's  request  for 
new  spending  authority. 

Repblicans  have  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  if  the  President  is  sincere 
about  wanting  a  tax  increase,  he  must 
take  the  first  step  toward  reestablishing 
his  fiscal  credibility.  He  must  cooperate 
in  making  a  significant  cut  in  the  ex- 
penditure level  of  this  Government — 
see  February  8,  March  22,  June  7  and 
21,  and  October  18,  1967,  policy  commit- 
tee statements. 

THE    CRISIS   IN   THE   C'lTiCU 

Although  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  spent  by  sm  ever-increas- 
ing Washington  bureaucracy,  solutions 
have  not  been  found  to  the  many  prob- 
lems that  face  urban  America.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  even  liberal  D«no- 
crats  such  as  Daniel  P.  Moynihan, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
now  director  of  the  Harvard-MIT  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Affairs,  has  stated 
that: 

We  must  abandon  the  notion  that  the  na- 
tion, especially  the  cities  of  the  nation,  can 
be  run  from  agencies  In  Washington. 

The  Great  Society  program  that  is 
built  around  the  concept  of  the  categori- 
cal grants  administered  by  huge  Federsd 
bureaucracies  has  not  delivered  the 
goods.  Waste.  InefBclency,  and  few  real 
results  have  been  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception.  In  an  effort  to  counter  this 
trend,  the  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  advocated  a  system  of  block 
grants  that  encourages  maxlmimi  State 
coordination  and  permits  the  States  and 
localities  to  establish  priorities  and  nm 
their  own  programs  with  a  minimum  of 
Federal  Interference. 

The  recently  enacted  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  provides  one  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  what  can  be  done  under  the 
block  grant  approach.  This  Republican- 
sponsored  and  supported  act  ooaisoU- 
dated  16  separately  administered  pt^llc 
health  programs  and  permitted  the 
States  to  develop  plans,  establish  priori- 
ties, and  coordinate  local  activities.  Un- 
der this  approach,  the  priority  health 
problems  in  each  State  and  commimlty 
whether  they  stem  from  commiinicable 
disease,  narcotics,  or  rat  infestation  can 
be  identified  smd  programs  designed  to 
combat  the  problems  established  and 
properly  fimded.  The  bUI  will  provide 
more  than  $900  million  for  comprehen- 
sive health  grants  to  the  various  States 
during  the  next  3  years.  See  September 
19.  1967,  policy  committee  statement. 

The  House-passed  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act  as  it 
was  improved  and  perfected  by  Republi- 
can amendments,  employs  the  block 
grant  approach.  It  provides  maximum 
State  and  local  control  over  law  enforce- 
ment and  minimum  Federal  Interference. 
The  Republican-Initiated  and  supported 
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Air  Quality  Act  encourages  the  solution 
of  air  pollution  problems  on  a  regional 
basis  in  accordance  with  air  quality 
standards  and  enforcement  plans  devel- 
oped by  States.  And  the  House-adopted 
Meat  Inspection  Act  establishes  a  viable 
Federal-State  cooperative  meat  inspec- 
tion program. 

The  principle  of  block  grants  also  pre- 
vailed in  the  final  House  version  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  In  this  legislation,  a  portion  of  the 
massive  educational  program  has  been 
returned  to  State  control  and  planning. — 
See  April  19  and  August  2.  1967,  policy 
committee  statements. 

PCBLIC  SAPETT .ASSISTINC  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW 

ENFORCEMENT   AGENCIES 

This  year  alone  urban  rioting  has 
caused  more  than  $100,000,000  In  prop- 
erty damage.  Cities,  counties,  and  States 
have  spent  millions  in  overtime  for  police 
and  fire  departments  and  calling  up  of 
National  Guard  units.  More  than  16.000 
persons  have  been  arrested  during  out- 
breaks of  violence  in  67  cities,  more  than 
3.200  injured  and  85  killed. 

The  current  "Uniform  Crime  Reports" 
reveal  that  serious  crime  in  the  United 
States  increased  11  percent  in  1966  when 
compared  with  1965.  All  crime  index  of- 
fenses showed  substantial  increases  in 
volume.  Crimes  of  violence  were  up  11 
percent  with  a  9-percent  increase  in  mur- 
der. 10  percent  in  aggravated  assault,  10 
percent  in  forcible  rape,  and  14  percent 
in  robbery. 

These  statli.tics  starkly  dramatize  the 
crisis  in  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 
The  very  ability  of  government  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  to  provide  per- 
sonal safety  has  been  challenged  as  never 
before.  Local  law  enforcement,  criminal 
justice,  techniques  of  correction  and  re- 
habiUtation  must  be  updated  and  im- 
proved. 

In  response  to  this  challenge,  Repub- 
licaui-sponsored  legislation  that  would 
Impose  criminal  penalties  upon  persons 
traveling  in  or  using  the  facilities  of 
interstate  commerce  with  the  intent  to 
incite  a  riot  was  enacted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  legislation 
represents  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
Federal  power  imder  authority  based  on 
the  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution. 
Historically,  certain  types  of  conduct 
have  been  prohibited  by  Federal  statute 
when  the  facilities  of  interstate  com- 
merce are  iised.  The  Republican-spon- 
sored antiriot  legislation  follows  this 
pattern  of  asserting  Federal  authority. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  supplement  not 
supersede  local  law  enforcement.  By  as- 
suring Federal  jurisdiction  over  out-of- 
state  inciters,  State  and  local  authori- 
ties are  assisted  In  keeping  the  peace 
and  protecting  the  public  safety.  See 
July  12,  1967,  policy  committee  state- 
ment. 

Republicans  also  supported  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1967.  This  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  Federal  program  to  provide 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Key  Republican  amendments 
offered  and  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  materially  strengthened  this  bill. 
These  amendments,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Governor's  Con- 


ference, curb  the  unlimited  power  of  the 
Attorney  General  and  provide  essential 
State  coordination  and  control.  Each 
State  is  authorized  to  develop  a  state- 
wide comprehensive  law  enforcement 
plan  and  establish  a  State  agency  to 
administer  the  plan.  Once  this  plan  is 
accepted,  all  Federal  assistance  goes  to 
the  State  agency  which  in  turn  distrib- 
utes the  aid  to  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  See  August  2,  1967,  policy 
committee  statement.  , 

ANTIBALLISTIC    MISSILE    SYSTEM 

On  August  9,  1967.  the  Republican 
policy  committee  urged  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  American 
people  with  an  effective  antiballistic  mis- 
sile system.  In  calling  for  immediate 
action,  the  committee  noted:  First,  the 
Soviets  have  been  building  and  deploying 
their  ABM  system  for  some  time.  Second, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously 
support  the  position  that  this  country 
should  now  proceed  to  deploy.  Third, 
Congress  has  appropriated  sufficient 
funds  for  this  purpose.  Fourth,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  has 
warned : 

A  low  order  of  magnitude  attack  could 
possibly  be  launched  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists against  the  United  States  by  the 
early  1970's.  At  present  we  do  not  have  an 
effective  antl-ballistlc  missile  system  which 
could  repel  such  a  suicidal  (for  the  Chinese) 
but  nevertheless  possible  strike. 

On  September  19,  1967,  the  Johnson 
administration  finally  heeded  these 
warnings  and  announced  that  the  United 
States  this  year  would  start  building  a 
$5  billion  missile  defense  system.  The 
importance  of  this  decision  to  go  forward 
with  the  establishment  of  a  defense 
against  missiles  has  been  underlined  by 
the  recent  announcement  that  the  Soviet 
has  developed  a  fractional  orbital  bom- 
bardment system  that  would  cut  the 
warning  time  of  targets  in  America  from 
15  to  3  minutes.  See  August  9,  1967,  policy 
committee  statement. 

S    O    S — S    O    S — THE    AMERICAN    MERCHANT 
MARINE 

E>eeply  concerned  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  permitted  the  American 
maritime  industry  to  drift  into  a  major 
crisis,  the  policy  conmiittee  issued  a  call 
for  immediate  action  and  endorsed  legis- 
lation sponsored  by  the  Republican 
members  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  that  would  estab- 
lish an  independent  Maritime  Admin- 
istration. It  is  both  ironic  and  deeply  dis- 
turbing that  in  a  period  of  continued 
American  decline  the  other  maritime  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  building  up  their 
merchant  fleets.  In  1963,  the  Russians 
constructed  115  ships  while  America 
launched  31.  Between  1959  and  1963,  the 
American  fleet  increased  by  20  fewer 
ships  than  the  Russians  produced  in  the 
single  year  1963. 

In  response  to  the  Republican  call  to 
action,  legislation  establishing  an  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Maritime  Administra- 
tion was  enacted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  legislation  can  facilitate 
the  development  of  a  forwsu-d-looking 
maritime  program  and  help  to  bring  an 
end  to  the  present  period  of  neglect,  con- 
fusion, and  Insujtivlty.  Unless  our  ship- 
building effort  is  increased,  our  defense 


commitments  throughout  the  world  win 
be  in  jeopardy.  Our  national  survival  may 
depend  upon  the  shipping  that  should  be 
under  construction  but  which  the  John- 
son administration  has  scuttled — see 
May  3  and  October  11,  1967,  policy  com- 
mittee statement. 

CONGRESSIONAL     REFORM     AND     REORCANIZATIOM 

Unless  Congress  is  strengthened  and 
new  procedures  and  techniques  devel- 
oped, the  historic  role  of  Congress  as  an 
essential  check  on  the  massive  power  of 
the  executive  branch  may  be  dangerously 
diluted.  The  enactment  of  a  mass  of 
open-ended  legislation  has  created  an 
escalating  bureaucracy  that  is  in  no  way 
responsible  to  the  voters  of  the  country. 
Congress,  limited  as  to  staff  and  access  to 
pertinent  information,  cannot  adequate- 
ly audit  the  mass  of  Federal  activities  and 
programs.  A  spittoon  approach  to  the 
problems  of  a  computerized  society  is  no 
longer  adequate.  Early  in  the  session,  the 
policy  conunittee  advocated  legislation 
that  would  update  and  modernize  Con- 
gress. This  legislation  would : 

First.  Establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations  with  continu- 
ing authority  to  study  the  structure  and 
procedures  of  Congress  and  to  recom- 
mend additional  reforms  and  changes. 

Second.  Protect  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority through  the  provision  of  addi- 
tional committee  staff  and  tlie  right  to 
present  minority  views  and  reports. 

Third.  Authorize  measures  designed  to 
assist  Members  of  Congress  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  congressional  duties. 

Fourth.  Implement  fiscal  controls  and 
budgetary  reforms  that  would  include  a 
greater  utilization  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Fifth.  Establish  a  bill  of  rights  for 
congressional  committees. 

The  policy  committee  also  urged  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Congressional  Standards 
and  Conduct  which  would  be  provided 
with  the  authority  to  establish  a  code  of 
ethics,  investigate  alleged  breaches  of 
conduct,  recommend  appropriate  action, 
and  report  violations  of  law  to  the  proper 
local  and  State  authorities.  Legislation 
has  been  enacted  and  a  code  of  ethics  is 
now  being  drafted.  This  is  an  important 
first  step  in  recapturing  the  public  con- 
fidence and  respect  that  has  been  lost 
through  the  highly  publicized  allegations 
of  misconduct  against  a  few  Members  of 
Congress — see  February  8  and  May  10. 
1967,  policy  conmiittee  statements. 

EXECUTIVE   REORGANIZATION 

As  a  result  of  hastily  enacted  and 
oftentimes  competing  programs  that 
have  been  stacked  one  upon  another,  it 
is  impossible  for  State  and  local  ofQcials 
to  know  what  Federal  programs  are 
available  for  what  purpose  or  even  where 
to  go  for  specific  information.  Moreover, 
old  departments  and  agencies  created 
and  organized  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  first  half  of  the  20th  century  are  now 
woefully  antiquated.  In  order  to  provide 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  study  well 
above  partisan  politics  and  interagency 
power  fights,  the  policy  committee  rec- 
onunended  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Organization  of  the  Ex- 
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ecutive  Branch  similar  to  the  first  and 
second  Hoover  Commissions. 

This  Commission  would  be  empowered 
to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  bureaucratic  sprawl. 
It  could  probe  a  war  on  poverty  that  now 
includes  more  than  260  Federal  pro- 
grams. An  answer  might  even  be  found  to 
a  mushrooming  Federal  bureaucracy  that 
defies  a  Presidential  order  to  cut  back 
by  adding  192,000  employees  to  the  rolls. 
Recently,  the  Johnson  administration 
has  taken  an  important  first  step  by  an- 
nouncing that  it,  too,  will  recommend 
the  establishment  of  a  Hoover-type  com- 
mission to  help  weed  out  obsolete  Gov- 
ernment programs — see  February  23, 
1967,  policy  committee  statement. 

RESPONDING  TO  PITBLIC  DEMANDS  FOR  CLEAN 
ELECTIONS 

For  some  time,  there  has  been  general 
agreement  that  the  laws  dealing  with 
election  campaigns  should  be  revised  and 
updated.  The  Federal  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  was  enacted  in  1925.  The  Hatch  Act 
was  passed  27  years  ago.  Recent  studies 
such  as  the  1962  Report  of  President 
Kennedy's  Commission  on  Campaign 
Costs  reveal  that  present  laws  invite  eva- 
sion and  are  filled  with  loopholes.  Unless 
there  is  basic  reform,  public  confidence 
in  the  election  process  will  be  impaired. 

At  the  start  of  the  90th  Congress,  the 
policy  committee  urged  the  House  leader- 
ship to  schedule  the  Election  Reform  Act 
as  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  legislation  to 
receive  floor  consideration.  Thereafter, 
with  unanimous  Republican  support,  an 
election  reform  bill,  H.R.  11233,  was  re- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee  on  June  27, 
1967.  This  is  sound  legislation.  Through 
the  incorporation  of  the  following  major 
Republican  provisions,  honest  reporting 
of  campaign  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures and  streamlined  enforcement  pro- 
cedures would  be  insured : 

First.  A  five -member  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral Elections  Commission  is  established 
to  receive  reports  and  statements  re- 
garding campaign  contributions  and  ex- 
penditures. 

Second.  The  Commission  has  been 
granted  full  and  complete  authority  td 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is 
also  authorized  to  make  reports  and 
statements  available  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  to  prepare  and  publish  sum- 
maries and  reports. 

Third.  Candidates  for  Federal  office, 
and  political  committees  supporting 
such  candidates,  that  accept  contribu- 
tions or  make  expenditures  exceeding 
$1,000  in  any  calendar  year,  are  required 
to  report  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures. 

Fourth.  Donations  by  an  individual  of 
more  than  $5,000  to  any  candidate  or 
any  committee  supporting  such  candi- 
date in  any  calendar  year  are  pro- 
hibited 

Fifth.  Campaign  contributions  by  po- 
litical action  committees  financially  sup- 
ported by  a  corporation,  trade  associa- 
tion or  labor  organization  are  regulated. 

Sixth.  Conventions,  primaries,  and 
party  caucuses  have  been  placed  imder 
the  reporting  and  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Seventh.  The  disclosure  of  gifts  or 
honorariimis  of  more  than  $100  is  re- 


quired of  candidates  for  the  House  and 
Senate  as  well  as  incumbents. 

At  a  series  of  committee  meetings.  Re- 
publican Members  consistently  urged 
that  this  important  legislation  be  report- 
ed so  that  It  could  receive  early  floor  con- 
sideration. However,  their  efforts  were 
met  by  delaying  tactics  and  late  in  the 
session,  the  election  reform  bill  did  not 
even  appear  on  the  administration's  list 
of  must  legislation.  Certainly,  congres- 
sional action  cannot  be  delayed  much 
longer  if  this  legislation  is  to  be  In  effect 
and  operative  during  the  1968  campaigns. 
It  must  receive  early  consideration  in  the 
second  session  of  Congress.  The  American 
public  demands  and  deserves  an  election 
process  that  commands  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

SKILL     DEVELOPMENT     AND     TRAINING     FOR    THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

The  Republican  Members  of  Congress 
have  long  been  interested  in  establishing 
a  sound  program  that  would  solve  this 
Nation's  manpower  problems  by  upgrad- 
ing and  developing  the  skills  of  our  labor 
force.  The  Republican  effort  in  this  area 
began  with  Operation  Employment  in 
1961-62.  In  this  study  by  the  Republican 
policy  committee,  leading  authorities  in 
the  fields  of  education  and  on-the-job 
training  were  contacted  for  their  com- 
ments and  recommendations.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  incorporated  into  the 
Republican-proposed  Manpower  and  De- 
velopment Training  Act  of  1962  which 
was  adopted  in  great  part  and  enacted 
into  law  by  the  87th  Congress.  This  act 
has  proven  to  be  an  important  step  in  a 
greatly  expanded  war  on  unemployment 
and  underemployment.  For  example, 
from  August  1962  to  April  1967  there 
were  635,000  trainees  enrolled  in  MDTA 
institutional  training  and  163.000  train- 
ees enrolled  in  MDTA  on-the-job  train- 
ing. 

HUMAN     INVESTMENT    ACT 

Despite  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
under  the  MDTA  and  other  costly  Fed- 
eral training  programs,  there  remain  to- 
day an  estimated  2.7  million  Americans 
who  are  chronically  unemployed  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  are 
imderemployed.  In  order  to  meet  this 
need,  the  Republicans  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  urged  the  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  Human  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1967.  This  £w;t  is  designed  to 
encourage  on-the-job  training  by  private 
industry  and  skill  development  by  indi- 
viduals. It  would  offer  a  tax  credit  to- 
ward certain  specified  expenses  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  train  prospective  em- 
ployees and  to  retrain  current  employees 
for  more  demanding  jobs.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  the  most  effective  employee 
trainer  in  the  Nation  is  private  enter- 
prise. The  Human  Investment  Act  would 
encourage  employers  throughout  this 
country  to  develop  and  implement  addi- 
tional training  programs  that  v.ill  equip 
thousands  and  thousands  of  individuals 
to  cash  in  on  the  job  opportunities  that 
will  be  provided  by  the  many  technolog- 
ical changes  and  advances  that  are  being 
developed  and  implemented  by  Ameri- 
can industry. 

HELPING     THOSE     ON     WELFARE 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems 
facing  this  country  today  is  the  welfare 


problem.  We  have  second  and  third  gen- 
eration welfare  families.  Their  business 
is  welfare  and  the  payments  are  so  good 
that  they  carmot  afford  to  go  to  work.  A 
way  must  be  found  to  get  these  indi- 
viduals trained,  into  private  employment 
and  off  the  welfare  rolls. 

An  important  first  step  in  the  solution 
of  this  terribly  complicated  problem  has 
been  taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives during  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
House-adopted  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  make  a  number  of  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  program  that  pro- 
vides aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children — AFDC.  In  the  last  10  years,  this 
program  has  grown  from  646,000  fami- 
lies that  included  2.4  million  recipients 
to  1.2  million  families  and  nearly  5  mil- 
lion recipients.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  allocated  to  this 
program  will  Increase  from  $1.46  bilUon 
to  $1.84  billion  over  the  next  5  years 
unless  constructive  &ad  concerted  action 
is  taken.  In  order  to  reduce  the  AFDC 
rolls  by  restoring  more  families  to  em- 
ployment and  self-reliance,  the  States 
would  be  required  to: 

First.  Establish  a  program  for  each 
AFDC  adult  or  older  child  not  attend- 
ing school  which  would  equip  them  for 
work  and  place  them  in  a  Job. 

Second.  Establish  community  work 
and  training  progranos  throughout  the 
State  by  July  1,  1969. 

Third.  Provide  that  protective  pay- 
ments and  vendor  payments  be  made 
where  appropriate  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  children. 

Fourth.  Furnish  day-care  services  and 
other  services  to  make  it  possible  for 
adult  members  of  the  family  to  take 
training  and  employment. 

Fifth.  Have  an  earnings  exemption  to 
provide  incentives  for  work  by  AFDC 
recipients. 

See  August  16,  1967,  policy  committee 
statement. 

UPDATING     SOCIAL     SECXTSITT    BENEFITS 

During  the  89th  Congress  and  again 
in  the  January  Republican  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  the  House  of  Representatives 
called  for  an  immediate  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits.  Due  to  the  Great 
Society  inflation,  many  of  our  elderly 
citizens  have  been  faced  with  a  serious 
situation.  Last  year  alone,  the  cost  of 
living  rose  3.3  percent.  Cash  benefits  fell 
7  percentage  points  behind  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
administration  delayed  action  on  this 
legislation  for  so  long.  There  are  nearly 
40  million  retired  Americans  who  do  not 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  rising  wages  and  in- 
come to  cope  with  rising  prices. 

The  Republican-supported  social  secu- 
rity bill  that  has  been  adopted  by  the 
House,  provides  an  across-the-board  in- 
crease by  121/2  percent,  increases  the 
amount  an  individual  may  earn  and  still 
get  full  benefits,  strengthens  the  benefit 
formula  and  improves  the  health  insur- 
ance benefits. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
amount  that  a  person  may  earn  and  still 
get  his  benefits  would  be  increased  from 
$1,500  to  $1,680  and  the  amount  to  which 
the  $1  for  $2  reduction  would  apply 
would  range  from  $1,680  to  $2,880  a  year. 
The  amount  a  person  may  earn  in   1 
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month  would  be  increased  from  $125  to 
$140.  Also,  the  number  of  days  of  hos- 
pitalization would  be  increased  from  '90 
to  120  days.  A  patient  would  be  per- 
mitted to  submit  his  itemized  bill  directly 
to  the  insurance  carrier  for  payment. 
And  a  physician  no  longer  would  be  re- 
quired to  certify  that  a  patient  requires 
hospitalization  at  the  time  he  enters  or 
that  a  patient  requires  hospital  outpa- 
tient services.  See  August  16,  1967,  pol- 
icy committee  statements. 

nCPROVINC  FCDEBAL  AND  STATE  MEAT 
INSPECTION 

The  Republican-supported  Meat  In- 
spection Act  establishes  a  cooperative 
Federal-State  inspection  system  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  assists 
the  States  in  meeting  their  responsibi- 
lities to  provide  high  quality  meat  in- 
spection. Federal  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance to  the  States  includes  program 
planning  and  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  as  well  as  financial  aid  up  to 
50  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  State 
program. 

The  prohibition  against  counterfeiting, 
forgery,  and  other  unauthorized  use  of 
official  certificates,  labels,  and  marking 
devices  is  clarified.  The  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
the  marking,  labeling  and  packaging  of 
carcasses,  meats,  and  meat  food  products 
is  clearly  defined.  The  same  standards 
that  apply  to  meat  and  meat  products 
produced  and  processed  within  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  extended  to  imported  meat. 

This  legislation  does  not  preempt  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  States  over  Intrastate 
commerce.  An  amendmemnt  that  would 
have  virtually  eliminated  State  Inspec- 
tion programs  and  assigned  the  responsi- 
bUity  of  State  and  local  health  protection, 
at  an  additional  annual  cost  of  $31.2  mil- 
lion, to  the  Federal  Goverrunent  was  re- 
jected. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  a 
viable  Federal-State  cooperative  meat 
inspection  program  is  established.  New 
protection  is  afiforded  to  the  consumer 
This  legislation  strengthens  and  improves 
a  meatpacking  and  processing  industry 
that  has  $16  billion  In  annual  gross  sales 
and  that  provides  $13  billion  in  yearly 
sales  of  livestock  to  the  American  farm- 
er—see October  31.  1967,  policy  commit- 
tee statement. 

LEGISLATION    TO    IMPROVE   THE    QCAUTT    OF   OUK 
AIR   HAS   A    HIGH   PRIORITY 

The  Republican-supported  Air  Quality 
Act  of  1967  encourages  the  solution  of  air 
pollution  problems  on  a  regional  basis  in 
accordance  with  air  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  plans  developed  by  the 
States.  It  provides  $428  million  over  a 
3-year  period  for  air  control  research, 
studies,  plarming  and  grants  to  States 
and  air  pollution  agencies. 

Air  p>ollution  is  no  longer  just  a  threat, 
it  is  a  present  menace  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  Ap- 
proximately 130  million  tons  of  pollutants 
are  discharged  annually  into  the  Nation's 
atmosphere,  an  average  of  1.400  pounds 
for  each  American.  This  pollution  is  a 
byproduct  of  our  highly  developed  econ- 
omy. It  stems  from  the  rising  number  of 
motor  vehicles,  and  from  the  trend 
toward  urbanization  which  concentrates 
the  highest  levels  of  pollution  in  the  most 
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populated  areas.  Economic  and  mechani- 
cal progress  has  meant  the  deterioration 
of  our  precious  air  supply.  Smog,  dam- 
age to  health  and  property,  and  even 
death  have  resulted  from  the  pollution 
of  our  air. 

For  some  time,  the  Republican  Party 
has  recognized  that  steps  must  be  taken 
to  improve  this  Nation's  knowledge  and 
technical  capability  to  meet  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  In  his  1955  state  of  the 
Union  address.  President  Eisenhower 
urged  the  enactment  of  air  pollution 
legislation.  With  the  support  of  Repub- 
licans of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  the 
first  legislation  in  this  field  was  enacted 
by  the  84th  Congress.  The  Air  Quality  Act 
materially  strengthens  and  improves  this 
basic  legislation.  See  October  25,  1967, 
policy  committee  statement. 

REPUBLICAN     POLICY     COMMITTEK     STATEMENTS 
AND   FLOOR   VOTES 

First.  February  8,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  immediate  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  the  Election 
Reform  Act  of  1967  which  has  been 
sponsored  and  introduced  by  Republican 
Members.  This  act  would  establish  a 
five-member  bipartisan  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  which  would  receive, 
investigate,  and  audit  campaign  contri- 
butions and  expenditure  reports  and 
statements. 

Second.  February  8,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  Immediate  estab- 
lishment of  a  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  This  12-member 
committee  would  be  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend rules  and  regulations  to  insure 
proper  standards  of  conduct  by  Mem- 
bers and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
House.  Also,  it  would  have  the  authority 
to  investigate  alleged  breaches  of  con- 
duct, recommend  appropriate  action  and 
report  violations  of  law  to  the  proper 
Federal  and  State  authorities. 
H.  Res.  418  (Apr.  13.  1967).  final  passage: 

X«* 175 

Nay    0 

Not  voting 12 

Percentage   IIIIIIIIIII  lOO 

Third.  February  8,  1967:  Opposed  H.R. 
4573  which  would  raise  the  debt  ceiling 
to  $336  billion  without  making  certain 
basic  budgetary  reforms.  Urged  the  adop- 
tion of  an  amendment  which  would  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  the  public  debt  par- 
ticipation certificates  sold  as  full  faith 
and  credit  obligations.  Also,  urged  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  which  would 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
save  as  much  as  $50  mlMlon  in  annual 
interest  payments  by  issuing  up  to  $6 
billion  long-term  Treasury  ob'ipatlons 
on  the  same  interest  basis  as  short-term 
oblf.gations. 

Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea 153 

Nay 23 

Not  voting 11 

Percentage  IIIIII  86  9 

Final  passage: 
Yea 2 

Nay ""::::  173 

Not  voting 12 

Percentage ...'.""'.  98.8 

Fourth.  February  23,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  immediate  consid- 
eration and  enactment  of  legislation 
sponsored  and  introduced  by  Republican 


Members  that  would  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Governments 
new  Hoover  Commission. 

Fifth.  March  8.  1967:  Adopted  a  state- 
ment urging  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  legislation  introduced  by  Repub- 
lican Members  that  would  eliminate 
political  favoritism  and  insure  the  rec- 
ognition and  promotion  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced career  postal  employees 

Sixth.  March  15.  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  urging  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Human  Investment  Act 
of  1967.  This  Republican-sponsored  leg- 
islation would  encourage  American  busi- 
ness to  invest  In  our  No.  1  resource— the 
American  working  man  and  woman  it 
would  stimulate  the  initiation  and  ex- 
pansion of  Job  training  and  retraining 
programs  by  providing  a  tax  credit  for 
certain  expensese  of  such  programs 

Seventh.  March  22.  1967:  Commended 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  for  their  excellent 
analysis  and  review  of  the  1967  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President.  Urged 
the  enactment  of  a  Republican  resolu- 
tion that  would  return  the  1968  budget 
to  the  President  and  request  that  he  In- 
dicate the  places  and  amounts  where  he 
believes  substantial  reductions  may  be 
made. 

Eighth.  April  5,  1967:  Urged  the  up- 
dating and  revision  of  the  copjTlght 
law,  H.R.  2512.  This  law  would  Insure 
that  authors  receive  the  encourage- 
ment they  need  to  create  and  the  re- 
mimeratlon  they  deserve  for  their  crea- 
tions. 

Pinal  passage : 

Yea    182 

Nay 1 

Not  voting 4 

Percentage   99,4 

Ninth.  April  5,  1967:  Urged  the  crea- 
tion of  a  bipartisan  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Captive  Nations.  There  is  an 
obligation  to  promote  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms wherever  they  may  be  denied  or 
threatened.  If  we  are  to  consider  build- 
ing bridges  to  the  East,  such  an  effort 
should  start  with  the  people  in  the 
captive  nations. 

Tenth.  April  19,  1967:  Urged  basic  re- 
forms in  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Under  the  present  law, 
Federal  support  intended  to  improve 
elementarj'  and  secondary  education  has 
been  used  to  undermine  State  and  local 
Initiative  and  responsibility.  Urged  an 
amendment  to  provide  block  grants  to 
the  States  for  educational  purposes.  Such 
grants  would  replace  the  multiplicity  of 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  now 
in  operation. 

Block  grant  amendment: 

Yea 154 

Nay 26 

Not  voting 7 

Percentage I"  85.6 

Eleventh.  April  26.  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  regarding  congressional  redls- 
tricting  which  noted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  precise  criteria  for  congressional 
redistricting  is  a  matter  for  Congress.  If 
Congress  does  not  establish  guidelines 
for  the  States  to  follow,  the  districts  in  22 
States  or  297  congressional  districts  may 
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be  ruled  invalid.  H.R.  2508  would  provide 
congressional  standards  for  the  States  to 
follow  in  the  establishment  of  districts 
for  the  election  of  representatives  to  Con- 
gress. 
Motion  to  recMnmit: 

Yea 158 

Nay - 3 

Not  voting 26 

Percentage  98. 1 

Final  passage: 

Yea 141 

Nay -       16 

Not  voting 31 

Percentage  90.3 

Twelfth.    May    3,    1967:    Urged    the 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  to  pro- 
hibit the  deliberate  and  defiant  desecra- 
tion of  the  American  flag. 
H.R.  10480  final  passage: 

Yea - - -     175 

Nay 0 

Not  voting - 12 

Percentage 100 

Thirteenth.  May  3,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  that  warns  of  a  national  crisis 
in  the  American  maritime  Industry  that 
has  been  triggered  by  the  neglect,  con- 
fusion, and  general  Inability  of  the  John- 
son-Humphrey administration  to  meet 
the  mounting  maritime  problem.  Urged 
the  revitalization  and  modernization  of 
our  shipbuilding  industry  so  that  the  de- 
mands of  the  future  can  be  met.  Called 
for  the  development  of  a  meaningful 
maritime  policy  that  will  incorporate  a 
forward-looking  ship  replacement  pro- 
gram. 

Fourteenth.  May  10,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  which  urged  prompt  action  on 
the  congressional  reorganization  legisla- 
tion, S.  355.  The  awesome  problems  of 
today  and  the  challenges  of  the  1970's 
demand  an  efficient  and  effective  Con- 
gress. Unless  Congress  is  strengthened, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  the  historic 
role  of  Congress  as  an  essential  check  on 
the  massive  power  of  the  Executive  may 
be  dangerously  diluted. 

Fifteenth.  May  24,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  supporting  the  Military  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  of  1967,  S.  1432.  This 
legislation  updates  and  improves  the 
present  Selective  Service  System  in  a 
number  of  Important  respects.  It  estab- 
lishes uniform  criteria  for  future  under- 
graduate college  student  deferments. 
Final  passage : 

Yea 164 

Nay - 0 

Not  voting 22 

Percentage  100 

Sixteenth.  June  7.  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  H.R.  10328 
which  would  increase  the  public  debt 
ceiling  by  $29  billion.  Urged  a  cutback  in 
nonessential  spending  and  honest  report- 
ing of  anticipated  Government  expendi- 
tures. This  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  runaway  economy  that  may  lead 
to  Government  control  of  wages,  prices, 
and  credit  as  well  as  further  Increases  in 
taxes. 
Final  passage : 

Yea 0 

Nay 176 

Not  voting 11 

Percentage   100 

Seventeenth.  June  14,  1967:  Adopted  a 
statement  on  the  railroad  labor  dispute 


legislation,  House  Joint  Resolution  559, 
pointing  out  that  due  to  the  vacillating 
performance  of  the  Johnson- Humphrey 
administration,  the  country  is  faced  with 
a  tragic  situation.  Legislation  must  be  en- 
acted, for  in  this  period  of  international 
tensions  and  war,  a  chaotic  nationwide 
railway  strike  cannot  be  permitted.  No 
record  vote. 

Eighteenth.  June  21,  1967:  Opposed 
H.R.  10867  which  would  increase  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  Treasury  to  a 
maximum  of  $365  billion.  Urged  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  $336  billion  debt 
limit.  This  would  be  adequate  to  finance 
the  Government  expenditures  through 
September  30, 1967.  and  would  afford  the 
Johnson-Humphrey  administration  an- 
other opportunity  to  review  and  reassess 
its  fiscal  policies  and  forward  to  Congress 
up-to-date  and  credible  information  re- 
garding anticipated  expenditures  and 
revenues. 


Amendment  that  would  grant  author 
Ity  to  States: 

Yea 

Nay — 

Not  voting 10 

Percentage  98.8 


17a 

4 


Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea — 

Nay — 

Not  voting 

Percentage   


169 

10 

7 

94.4 


0 
176 


Final  passage: 

Yea 

Nay — 

Not  voting - 1" 

Percentage   1"" 

Nineteenth.  July  12.  1967:  Urged  the 
prompt  enactment  of  antiriot  legislation, 
H.R.  421.  This  Republican-sponsored  leg- 
islation would  Impose  criminal  penalties 
upon  persons  traveling  in  or  using  the 
facilities  of  interstate  commerce  with  the 
intent  to  incite  a  riot. 

Final  passage: 

Yea    

Nay    -- - 

Not  voting 

Percentage  


180 
4 

3 

'__ 97.8 

Twentieth.  July  19,  1967:  Urged  the 
House-Senate  conference  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
authorization  bill  to  accept  the  key  Re- 
publican amendments  which  were 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  These 
amendments  reduce  the  fimds  requested 
by  NASA  by  $201.4  million,  establish  an 
Independent  safety  panel  In  NASA  and 
require  the  Space  Administration  on  its 
own  initiative  to  keep  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  problem  areas  in 
the  space  effort. 

Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea    

Nay    

Not  voting 

Percentage  

Twenty-first.  August  2.  1967:  Adopted 
a  statement  with  respect  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  HJl.  5037  which  urged 
the  adoption  of  three  key  amendments. 
The  States  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  coordinate  appUcations  for  tissistance 
and  distribute  aid  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  An  appropriate  alloca- 
tion formula  should  be  adopted  that 
would  limit  the  Attorney  General's  un- 
checked discretion  to  distribute  fxmds. 
A  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  which  would  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  regional  training 
institutes  should  be  established. 


157 

20 

9 

8.7 


ITS 

1 


Final  passage: 

Yea 

Nay 

Not  voting 1* 

Percentage  99.4 

Twenty-second.  August  9.  1967:  Urged 
the  Johnson-Humphrey  administration 
to  provide  the  American  people  with  an 
effective  antiballistic  missile  system.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  unanimously  sup- 
port the  position  that  this  country  should 
deploy  an  antiballistic  missile  system. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
has  warned: 

A  16W  order  of  magnitude  attack  could 
possibly  be  launched  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist against  the  United  States  by  the 
early  1970's. 

Twenty-third.  August  16,  1967:  Sup- 
ported H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967.  This  bill  provides 
an  across-the-board  Increase  of  121/2  per- 
cent, increases  the  amount  an  individual 
may  earn  and  still  get  full  benefits, 
strengthens  the  benefit  formula,  im- 
proves the  health  insurance  benefits,  and 
requires  the  development  of  programs 
under  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children— AFDC— that  would  insure 
that  individuals  receiving  aid  would  be 
trained  to  enter  the  labor  force  as  soon 
as  possible. 
Pinal  passage: 

Yea - 18? 


Nay 


Not  voting ' 

Percentage   99.4 

Twenty-fourth.  September  13.  1967: 
Adopted  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
Amendment  of  1967  and  Amendments  to 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965.  S.  602,  which  urged 
that  the  Appalachian  region  be  retained 
In  its  present  size,  that  the  authorization 
be  restricted  to  its  current  amoimt  and 
that  the  amendments  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
be  deleted. 

Amendment  to  reduce  authcwizatlon  by 
$50  million: 

Yea - 1*« 

Nay 1* 

Not  voting «» 

Percentage  91.2 

Motion  to  recommit: 

Yea 1« 

Nay " 

Not  voting 28 

Percentage  89.8 

Twenty-flfth.  September  19,  1967: 
Supported  the  Partnership  for  Health 
Amendments  of  1967— H.R.  6418.  This 
Republican -sponsored  and  supported 
proposal  provides  $892  million  in  com- 
prehensive health  grants  to  the  States 
during  the  next  3  years.  With  these  fimds 
each  State  and  locality  will  be  able  to 
zero  In  on  its  most  serious  public  health 
problem  whether  it  is  due  to  rat  infesta- 
tion or  some  other  cause. 
Final  Passage: 

Yea 172 

Nay * 

Not  voting 10 

Percentage W-T 
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Twenty-sixth   October  11,  1967:  Sup-  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  help  give  the  farmer  a  better  income  After 

ported  HJl.  159  which  would  create  an  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  several  contacts,  i  find  all  these  people  are 

independent  Federal  Maritime  Adminis-  the    Record    and    include    extraneous  working  hard  for  the  farmer  m  their  own 

tration.  matter.  way,  but  possibly,  for  some  reason,  mlstrust- 

Plnal  Passage:  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  l°*  U.S.D.A.'8  recommendations.   This  may 

Yea                                                                 i«c»  th*»     reni.^fTf     fi,l     „»t,+i-^          *  be  as  a  result  of  previous  mistakes  or  an- 

Nay I  ilto«!oc,                '^®    gentleman    from  parent  mistakes.  I  am  sure  they  win  franw. 

Not  vo"ttog"IIIZI 19  '^^"sasi'  admit  some  If  they  are  wrong.  Let's  not  for- 

Percentage                                   07  There  was  no  objection.  get,  though,  their  Job  is  a  hard  one.  It's  not 

Mr.     ZWACH.    Mr.    Speaker,    almost  °^^  making  their  best  Judgments  of  crops 

Twenty-seventh.    October    18,     1967:  everyone  in  my  Sixth  Congressional  Dis-  ^"^  '°  ^^^  United  states,  but  also  for  the 

Adopted  a  statement  supporting  a  reduc-  trict  of  Minnesota  is  concerned  about  ?t^^l  ^^^  °^  *^®  ''°''^'*-  ^*  ^^°  depends  on 

tion  of  at  least  $5  billion  in  governmental  the  sorry  plight  of  agriculture.  And  this  ^lrt«tf^^^^  t^""'^^!*!"!.,'?^^  '^^'^  "^"- 

expenditures.  Urged  that  a  spending  ceil-  is  only  naturll  becauie  my  SricUs  0^  m  the '  u?^r?hln  uTas"i"en  rtte'ol^t' 

ing  be  imposed  so  that  the  anticipated  of  the  most  predominantly  rural  in  the  One  thing  i  am  sire  of     the  us oi   1, 

Budget  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1968  entire  Nation.  working  very  hard  to  get  the  better  "price  "the 

would  be  reduced  from  $136.5  to  $131.5  Last  week,  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  farmer  needs  but  they  need  everyone's  co- 

billion.  Robert  Hennen,  of  Morris,  Minn.,  was  a  operation. 

H.J.  Res.  888— Spending  celling  amend-  caller  in  Washington.  He  visited  my  con-  ^   was   rather   discouraged    in   contacting 

ment:  gressional  office,  the  Department  of  Agri-  ^°™?  Congressmen  who  are  from  areas  repre- 

Yea 171  culture,  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  Hl^/pn^/r.^  «°">f.Tf '^- "^/^  ^^^".  ^  ^*'* 

Nay g  of   thp   TInitpri    qtntpc     anH    ^n,rr,^  r^hlr.  ^  tendency  to  fight  higher  farm  prices  be- 
Not  voting 6  congrLYonal  offlcps  .*"""  '*  **"  '""""  '"^  *^'«^"  '°^  P^'<=^-  ^ 

Percentage  .  .                                               95  congressional  offices.  have  personally  talked  with  many  consumers 

This  young  man  was  very  greatly  con-  >«  large  cities  and  they  will  wholeheartedly 
Twenty -eighth.  October  25,  1967:  Sup-  cemed  about  the  low  prices  of  farm  prod-  ^8ree  that  the  farmers  should  have  a  better 
ported  the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  S.  ucts  and  well  he  could  be.  He  farms  share  in  our  economy,  somewhere  there 
780.  This  legislation  encourages  the  solu-  2,750  acres  of  land  and  is  obligated  to  ^^'"*  to  be  a  great  amount  of  misunder- 
tion  of  air  pollution  problems  on  a  re-  approximately  $500,000.  This  is  a  lot  of  fif"^i°?  °J  }^  '*  Just  confusion.  Maybe  we 
gional  basis  in  accordance  with  air  qual-  money  for  a  man  35  years  of  age.  o^'i*  lT>„17  .  . 
ity  standards  and  enforcement  plans  de-  ^  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Hennen  prepared  a  thS?\ny  hfng  TatTJ  produce  he't  S't'hS 
veloped  by  the  States.  It  provides  $362.3  statement  about  his  visit  to  Washing-  United  states  does  create  om-  economy  if 
milhon  over  a  3-year  period  for  air  con-  ton  and  his  views  of  the  agriculture  situ-  we  as  farmers  could  get  a  better  income  we 
trol  research,  studies,  planning,  and  ation  which  he  asked  me  to  insert  into  wouldspendit.  Don't  ever  forget  it  1 
grants  to  States  and  air  pollution  the  Record.  I  will  do  so  at  ttiis  time:  Maybe  the  farmer  would  have  to  be  sub- 
agencies.  Recently  I  enjoyed  a  trip  to  Washington  ^^^^^<^  as  it  is  called  to  achieve  this  goal. 
Pinal  passage:  DC.  To  me  this  is  a  great  city.  I  enjoyed  fo'^etimes  we  have  to  do  this  in  our  society. 
Yea                                                                    161  talking   with   many   people  during  my   stay  ]  """^  '""'^^  understand  this  as  in  taking  a 

Nay    1 0  ^^^^^  which  lasted  not  quite  three  days.  To  ^^^  ^^°^  Washington,  D.C.  to  Minneapolis  I 

Not  voting                            25  ™®  everyone  was  interesting,  each  with  his  '^o^ced    approximately    twenty-flve    passen- 

Percentage       .-                                       loO  0  ^^  ^^^  own  problem.  My  talks  also  Included  P""®  °'?,.!*-  Y^^^^-  ^"™  """^  *"'^  '*  would  be 

.„  ^_^  ^^^  government  officials.  Congress-  ""Poss'hle  for  this  huge  Jet  to  operate  on 
Twenty-ninth.  October  31.  1967:  Sup-  men  and  Senators.  I  was  amazed  at  the  long  '"'*  amount  of  Income.  As  a  result,  we  tax- 
ported  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  hard  and  honest  hours  these  people  must  P^y*"  "^  subsidizing  the  airlines  so  they 
H.R.  12144.  This  legislation  updates  and  P'^'  ^^  trying  to  accomplish  their  tasks.  ""  "L^P  ^^^^  schedules.  My  ticket  would 
revises  the  act  of  March  4,  1907  the  "^^  purpose  of  my  visit  there  would  pos-  ^7,!f,*^  ™"^?J  ^^^^fj  '^^-^^  were  not  true. 
Horsemeat  Act  and  the  Tmn^rf.Prt  Mm^  ^^*>^y  *'«  ^^^^^  »  °ne  man  mission  to  try  to  ^^i'M*^  °\  ^^«*  '"«"«''  l"  ^  "-eally  couldnt 
Art  f^^  « lin^io^i  cf  f  f  ,T^^.  K  ^^'  se*  ''^  a'^wer  to  a  problem  we  have  had  for  ^^""""^  ^^'^  ^^"^""^  a*  ^^  original  price.  There  U 
Act  into  a  smgle  new  statute.  It  broadens  years.  I  am  a  farmer  from  West  Central  one  thing  I  must  say.  I  didn't  feel  very  guilty 
tne  present  meat  inspection  service  by  Minnesota.  My  operation  involves  farming  ^^^^^^  on  this  plane  that  I  knew  was  sub- 
establishing  a  Federal-State  cooperative  2,750  acres  of  lands  and  possibly  feeding  100  s''*'^^*  '^y  taxpayers.  The  reason— I  am  a 
meat  inspection  program.  The  Depart-  head  of  cattle  yearly.  I  have  expanded  to  this  ^^""mer  who  produced  a  great  amount  of  food 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  provided  with  au-  '"^^y  ^^^  only  for  one  reason:  to  try  to  'or  almost  nothing  in  return  for  it! 
thority  to  eliminate  practices  that  could  ^  efficient  and  produce  a  volume.  I  am  }  ^^^^^  we  taxpayers  should  realize  that 
defraud  consumers  and  endanirpr  thP  obligated  to  approximately  $500,000.  This  wnen  we  pay  taxes  It  goes  either  to  local, 
Dubllc  hPalth  endanger  the  ^0^^  mciude  machinery-both  paid  for  "ate  or  federal  governments,  and  from  there 
i^uuiic  iicaiwi.  and  not  paid  for — land  of  which  some  I  '^  disbursed  by  proper  authority  to  places  In 
Pinal  passage:  own.  some  rented  on  shares  and  some  rented  °"'    society    showing     the    greatest    need. 

Yea 179  for  cash  rent.  The   crops  of  which   Include  Naturally,  we  would  hope  that  after  putting 

Nay    .- 1  com,    beans    and    small    grains    have    been  ^^'^  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  leaders 

Not  voting 6  average  or  above  this  year.  I  should  take  in  '^  would  be  used  properly.  With  a  little  effort 

Percentage   99.4  approximately  $100,000  and  yet  I  don't  think  °"  everyone's  part,  this  country  would  be  a 

Thirtieth  November  8  iqfiT-  TTrcrpH  ^Hp  ^  '''^  "^""^^  '"*^''^'  '^  *"y'  "«'  income!  I  e«at  place  to  enjoy.  God  bless  America! 

rirnn^nV  Pnn.iHprtn^r^f  „^      Urged  the  suppose  that  we  could  try  harder  next  year  Robert  Hennen. 

prompt  consideration  of  clean  elections  as  i  am  only  35  years  old  and  both  of  my 

legislation.  On  June  27,  1967,  a  bipartisan  helpers  are  younger.  Both  are  eager  to  work  ~^~^^^~-^— 

election  reform  bill,  H.R.  11233,  was  re-  hard  but  there  is  a  limit!!  "twp  Mr»n   T?A<-TrMJv. 

ported  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  ^"*>  ^^'s  problem  m  mind  my  first  con-  tal-iuky 

Administration  Committee.  This  legisla-  ^^'^^  ^ff  *"'*^  *^^  United  states  Depart-  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Speak- 

tlon  contains  the  basic   reforms  advo-  nl'^ ^ ^^Tl^^lu^^  L7^ ''^''^  ^'^^^'  ^'^'  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent  that  the 

cated  and  supported  by  President  John-  Top  offlclaTs  ''i  w^'  veTy  TrnpresseT  at    hi  ^^""^'"a"  ^^om  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach] 

son   and   the  RepubUcan  congressional  amount  of  pressure  these  people  have  on  ^^^  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 

leadership.  With  the  next  presidential  their  minds  as  a  result  of  criticisms  from  '"®  Record  and  to  include  extraneous 

and  congressional  elections  less  than  1  both  the  farmer  and  political  authorities,  rnatter. 

year  away,  congressional  action  cannot  ^^  *  result  we  talked  some  on  the  possibiii-  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

be  delayed  if  this  legislation  is  to  be  in  "^  °'  ^^^  organizations,  suddenly  it  came  the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 

effect  and  operative  during  the  1968  cam-  i?„°  °J^,  ""'"''L*!  *1  T?**^  ''^  ^"^^  '^^^'^^^-  Arkansas? 

nalpTK?                                                     "ot.a"i  Sing— this  would  be  taking  government  out  tv^-.^o  „,oo  «       k<     *. 

^^^"^-                                                         „  of  agriculture.  Government  Is  people:   agrl-  ^^^^®  ^^^  "°  objection. 

Ttotal    averam                                             Percent  culture  Is  people.  How  in  this  United  States  ^^    ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 

average 96. 1  of  ours  can  we  separate  people  from  people,  well  aware  of  the  many  problems  facing 

^^_^^_^^^  Now  think  about  it— this  would  be  a  prob-  the  family  farmer  in  America  today  He 

A    STATEMENT    BY    ROBERT  S^goteJ^e^nt  L^ed^^'LV^^uror  Se  f^^h^^  foreign  market  shrinking.  Prices 

HENNEN  who  were  basically  farmers.             •-''*'  are  down  and  costs  are  up.  He  gets  less 

Mr   HAMTMTRQrTnvyrrr.'r   ii>r>   o^  1.  ^'^'^  "^'^  simple  conclusion,  my  next  step  ^°^  ^^at  he  produces  and  pays  more  for 

er    I  ^k  GrSSn^P^lpr,^  tv,^?^f^  ^^'  '°.  ^°°*^^*  congressmen  to  try  to  get  everything  he  buys,  including  his  own 

er.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  support  for  u.SJ).A.'8  recommendations  to  food  after  it  is  proce.ssed.  He  suffers  from 
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competition  from  lower  priced  subsidized 
imports. 

But  now  he  is  faced  with  a  far  greater 
threat,  that  of  corporation  farming.  We 
have  seen  the  big  corporations  get  into 
the  broiler  industry  and  bring  prices  to 
such  a  low  state  that  the  family  farmer 
cannot  survive  in  it.  We  see  corporate 
wheat  farms,  corporation  egg  factories, 
and  now  we  are  faced  with  the  corpora- 
tion hog  factory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point,  an 
editorial  printed  in  the  Ortonville  Inde- 
pendent about  this  new  threat  to  the 
family  farm  and  I  most  sincerely  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  that  they  read 
and  think  about  the  implications  of  this 
development: 

Thk  Hog  Factort 

One  of  our  readers  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion some  clippings  from  the  Worthlngton 
Dally  Globe  in  regard  to  a  $500,000  "hog  fac- 
tory"  to  be  built  In  that  area.  Environmental 
Applications,  Inc.,  New  York  based  invest- 
ment firm,  had  received  county  commissioner 
approval  to  build  a  complex  designed  for 
intensive  confinement  hog  raising  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  13,700  animals. 

That's  a  lot  of  pork! 

The  corporate  venture  would  Include  17 
round  steel  buildings,  each  with  a  capacity 
of  460  animals;  a  rectangular  steel  breeding 
house;  maintenance  shop;  lagoon  system  to 
treat  sewage  from  the  operation;  and  a  new 
home  for  the  farm  manager. 

When  In  full  production,  the  plant  would 
be  marketing  hogs  dally,  with  three  full-time 
workers  assisting  the  manager  in  handling 
the  entire  oj>eratlon.  The  breeding  herd  of 
753  sows  and  26  boars,  plus  the  litters  being 
raised  for  market,  would  require  about  5,000 
tons  of  feed  per  year.  The  "factory"  Is  to  be 
located  on  80  acres  of  land. 

Farmers  in  the  area  are  concerned  about 
the  operation,  and  we  believe  rightly  so.  They 
have  seen  what  "egg  factories"  have  done  to 
the  farm  price  of  eggs  and  "broiler  factories" 
have  done  to  the  market  price  of  chickens. 
Now  hogs  are  being  raised  on  a  production 
line  basis,  and  the  trend  continues  to  dairy, 
beef  and  grain.  What  can  stop  the  move- 
ment? Under  present  law,  nothing  can. 

Corporate  farming  takes  capital — and  that 
Is  something  which  most  farmers  today  don't 
have  and  can't  readily  obtain  ...  at  least 
not  in  the  amount  that  is  needed.  The  Indi- 
vidual farmer  can  not  compete  on  a  volume 
basis  with  the  corporate  farm. 

Rural  communities  do  not  succeed  because 
of  agricultural  production  volume.  They  suc- 
ceed because  there  are  people  producing  that 
volume  and  those  people  require  goods  and 
services  for  which  a  price  Is  charged. 

We  agree  with  the  farmer  writing  a  public 
opinion  letter  to  the  Worthlngton  paper  and 
suggesting  that  It  would  be  better  for  the 
community  If  27  farmers  raised  600  hogs  each 
than  If  one  corporate  farm  raised  the  13,700 
projected.  The  27  farmers  would  also  need 
building  construction,  could  be  financed 
locally,  would  require  feed  mixing  and  cer- 
tainly require  more  locally-purchased  goods 
and  services  than  the  corporate  venture. 

The  Worthlngton  paper  states  that  "large 
land  ownership  Is  one  of  the  root  causes  of 
unrest,  revolution  and  the  advance  of  com- 
munism throughout  the  earth"  because 
•communism  has  thrived  on  pledges  of  land 
reform." 

"And  It  Is  not  Improbable,"  the  Globe  con- 
tinues, "considering  present  trends,  that  vast 
areas  of  whole  states  may  one  day  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  small  list  of  Individuals  and 
corporations.  Should  that  time  come,  the 
experiences  of  all  history  establishes  that 
little  can  be  done  short  of  revolution  to  break 
the  grip  of  the  great  landowners." 

CXm ^2191— Part  35 


TROHAN  ON  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hutch- 
inson] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wal- 
ter Trohan's  excellent  column  on  the  ca- 
reer of  the  late  Clare  E.  Hoffman  has 
come  to  my  attention  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  it  as  it  was 
published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  on 
November  10,  1967 : 

Farewell  to  an  Old  House  Crusader  on 
Spending  Restraint 
Former  Rep.  Clare  E.  Hoffman,  who  died 
last  Friday  in  Allegan,  Mich.,  at  the  age  of 
92.  was  a  one-man  party  during  his  28  years 
of  embattled  service  In  the  House. 

Hoffman  was  a  conservative  long  before  it 
became  fashionable  to  be  conservative.  He 
was  a  champion  against  spending  and  for  In- 
tegrity in  government. 

He  came  to  Congress  on  Jan.  3,  1935.  at 
the  height  of  the  New  Deal  when  many  of 
his  Republican  colleagues  chose  silence  as 
the  way  to  re-election  and  handouts.  He 
armed  himself  with  a  book  of  rules  and 
studied  them.  Then  he  chose  his  target — the 
high  and  mighty. 

Where  leaders  of  his  own  party  held  back, 
Hoffman  launched  his  own  offensive.  He 
fought  spending  by  leaping  to  his  feet  to  cut 
off  a  million  here  or  a  million  there  thru 
parUamentary  weapons,  making  a  point  of 
order  or  a  point  of  no  quorum.  He  was  also 
a  foe  of  congressional  Junketing. 

He  was  the  first  to  level  an  accusing  finger 
against  crooked  labor  leaders,  extortionists, 
and  racketeers  at  a  time  when  most  of  his 
colleagues  were  fearful  that  any  attack  on 
any  labor  segment  was  political  suicide.  He 
blazed  the  traU  for  the  Taft-Hartley  act  and 
for  the  investigation  Into  labor  racketeering, 
so  ably  conducted  by  Sen.  John  McClellan 
(D..  Ark.]. 

Hoffman  was  feared  for  his  acid  tongue, 
which  seared  members  of  his  own  party  as 
well  as  the  opposition.  As  a  minority  member 
of  the  House  committee  on  government  oper- 
ations, Hoffman  wielded  almost  as  much 
power  as  any  chairman,  being  a  master  at 
questions  and  doing  his  homework. 

parlumentart  procedures  are  key 
Hoffman  was  one  of  the  best  friends  the 
people  ever  had  In  Congress.  Fortunately,  he 
has  left  behind  him  Rep.  H.  R.  Gross  |  R..  la. ) . 
a  fighter  of  the  same  mold  who  has  saved 
mUllons  of  tax  dollars  thru  exercise  of  par- 
liamentary procedures. 

At  one  time,  Hoffman  was  thought  Inde- 
structible, but  time  caught  up  to  him  In 
1962,  when  he  suffered  a  stroke.  He  retired 
at  the  age  of  87. 

Hoffman  was  an  interesting  man  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  He  didn't  smoke,  drink,  or 
chew.  He  once  explained  that  he  blew  his 
pay  to  get  drunk  at  a  church  social  when  he 
was  16  years  old  and  never  touched  a  drop 
afterwards. 

He  didn't  have  pockets  In  his  suits.  He  ex- 
plained that  when  he  was  a  young  lawyer 
he  foxind  too  many  of  his  legal  colleagues 
distracted  Juries  by  JlngUng  coins  or  strut- 
ting around  with  their  bands  In  their  pants 
pockets. 

HE  WOULD  PICK  UP  THK  TAB 

His  pants  were  made  with  only  a  rear 
pocket  for  his  waUet.  He  did  carry  money 
and  he  did  pick  up  checks,  where  many  of 
his  congressional   colleagues  are  known   to 


have  Impediments  In  their  reach.  His  coats 
had  no  outside  pockets. 

A  story  illustrative  of  Hoffman's  thinking 
and  tactics  relates  to  the  late  Robert  Frost, 
the  New  England  poet,  who  delivered  a  poem 
at  the  inaugural  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  Some 
member  of  Congress  proposed  honoring  Frost 
with  a  special  medal  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  Hoff- 
man objected. 

"I  don't  even  know  Frost,"  he  said.  "He's 
undoubtedly  a  fine  fellow.  But  if  Congress  is 
going  to  give  a  medal  to  every  American  who 
has  done  a  good  Job,  that  would  cover  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  women  and  maybe  even  a 
third  of  the  men." 

Hoffman  didn't  pick  up  any  votes,  but  that 
didn't  surprise  or  discourage  him.  Too  seldom 
was  he  successful  in  fighting  for  economy. 


SPENDING  CUTS  SHOULD  BE 
CLARIFIED 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  [Mr.  PellyI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
hearings  on  L.  B.  J.'s  tax  Increase  pro- 
posal apparently  are  concluded  for  this 
year.  The  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  MiiLsl  says  the  administration  cuts 
as  proposed  are  not  deep  enough  and 
where  that  leaves  the  situation  is  not 
clear.  Nor  is  it  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
the  President  would  carry  out  these  econ- 
omies in  the  absence  of  an  immediate 
tax  increase. 

Meanwhile,  the  emphasis,  whereby 
the  House  is  attempting  to  force  the 
President  to  reduce  the  fiscal  1968  deficit 
has  shifted  from  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon],  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  spoke  in  this  Chamber  last  Thurs- 
day on  what  he  called  "the  unacceptably 
high  Federal  budget  deficit." 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  referred  to  the  deadlock  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  the  so-called  continuing 
resolution,  which,  as  passed  by  the 
House  on  October  18.  contained  an  ex- 
penditure limitation.  The  distinguished 
committee  chairman  said  a  way  may  be 
found  to  give  support  to  further  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  He  Indicated  he  would 
explore  this  avenue  of  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution 
888  adopted  an  expenditure  reduction  of 
roughly  $5  billion,  but  the  Senate  deleted 
this  provision.  In  five  meetings  of  the 
House-Senate  conference,  the  conferees 
had  sought  to  work  out  some  compromise 
and  were  deadlocked.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  said  that 
spending  cuts  proposed  by  the  adminis- 
tration possibly  could  open  a  way  for  an 
agreement. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that  it  Is 
essential,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  cuts, 
where  they  are,  and  how  they  affect  pro- 
grams must  be  clarified  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. We  are  half  way  through  fiscal 
1968,  and  It  is  not  fair  to  contractors 
and  those  engaged  In  Government  work. 
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nor  is  it  sensible  to  anyone  to  operate  a 
government  with  its  agencies  not  know- 
ing where  and  how  much  they  must  be 
cut. 


SENATOR  PAT  McNAMARA 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDon- 
ald] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  late  Senator  Pat  McNamara 
was  a  man  who  overcame  much  to  repre- 
sent his  State  in  Washington.  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  knowing  him  person- 
ally and  of  working  with  him.  He  fought 
hard  all  his  life  for  his  Ideals  and  when 
he  came  to  Washington  he  did  not  let  up 

Many  here  today  will  recall  Pat  Mc- 
Namara's  distinguished  career  In  the 
Senate. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee,  I  am  especially  im- 
pressed by  his  record  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

During  Senator  McNamara's  chair- 
manship, the  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
Subcommittee  was  created — and  his 
leadership  in  this  area  is  now  beginning 
to  bear  fruit,  and  none  too  soon. 

The  traditional  concerns  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  received  their  just 
consideration,  too— highways,  flood  con- 
trol, reservoir,  and  navigation  programs. 

Senator  McNamara  was  a  careful  man 
too.  He  believed  In  thorough  study  of  any 
project  before  giving  it  the  green  light 
but  he  acted  quickly  once  the  merit  and 
soundness  of  the  project  was  deter- 
mined. 

He  had  the  practical  wisdom  of  the 
worker— and  he  was  a  workingman  all 
his  hfe.  And  he  also  felt  deep  compas- 
sion for  people,  no  matter  who  they  were 
or  what  their  station  in  life. 

He  was  a  big  pian,  physically  and 
spiritually;  he  never  resorted  to  subtle 
argument,  and  he  was  always  direct. 

He  fought  on  many  fronts. 

He  fought  for  better  education,  a  battle 
all  the  more  remarkable  because  he  only 
reached  the  sixth  grade.  Our  progress 
In  education  owes  much  to  his  dedicated 
work. 

He  also  fought  for  reasonable  health 
care  for  the  aged. 

During  more  than  11  years  in  the  Sen- 
ate, Pat  McNamara  had  a  leading  role 
In  many  other  programs— the  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  the  civil  rights 
acts,  the  Economic  Development  Act 
manpower  training;  these  are  just  a  few' 

The  Federal  building  in  Detroit  that 
will  bear  his  name  is  the  only  tangible 
way  we  in  Congress  can  salute  lilm. 

The  legislative  record  he  left  behind — 
and  the  great  things  he  did  while  here— 
are  a  living  tribute  to  his  memory. 


DE  GAULLE'S  DEBT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  case  for  UJS.  ac- 
tion again  President  de  Gaulle,  of 
Prance,  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  It 
is  time  that  VS.  silence  be  ended.  Our 
Government  should  begin  acting  like  a 
leader  and  expose  De  Gaulle's  latest  out- 
rages. 

Our  policy  toward  De  Gaulle,  just  like 
so  many  other  aspects  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy in  recent  years,  appears  to  be  to- 
tally paralyzed.  And  this  paralysis  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  are  having  so  much 
di£Qculty  around  the  world. 

Last  June  24  I  asked  President 
Johnson  to  speak  up  in  defense  of  this 
country  against  De  Gaulle  who  at  that 
time  was  clearly  intent  on  making  trou- 
ble for  us. 

In  my  letter  I  said  we  should  demand 
French  payment  of  the  $6.8  billion  she 
owes  to  us,  and  I  said  we  should  take 
economic  action  again  France  unless 
they  agreed  to  stop  trading  with  Cuba 
and  North  Vietnam. 

Of  course  the  President  took  no  action. 
The  United  States  was  silent,  offering  no 
response  to  De  Gaulle's  criticism  of  our 
Vietnam  effort,  and  thereby  adding  to 
L.  B.  J.'s  own  troubles  in  trying  to  justify 
the  U.S.  position  which  is  so  widely  at- 
tacked both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  U.S.  sUence  might  possibly  make 
sense  if  De  Gaulle's  behavior  were  limit- 
ed to  mere  words  of  criticism.  We  could 
chalk  it  up  to  De  Gaulle's  delusions  of 
grandeur  and  wait  for  a  change  in 
French  leadership. 

But  the  proud  and  elderly  French  Pres- 
ident last  week  stepped  beyond  interna- 
tional decency,  and  of  four  nations  which 
he  attacked,  ours  is  the  only  one  to  re- 
main silent. 

He  went  further  than  ever  before  in 
blasting  Britain's  effort  to  join  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister rightfully  spoke  up  for  his  country's 
interests. 

De  Gaulle  angered  Canada  in  saying 
the  Province  of  Quebec  ought  to  become 
an  independent  state  as  a  kind  of  semi- 
colony  of  France.  This  outrage  was  met 
with  a  proper  protest  from  the  Canadian 
Government. 

He  also  criticized  Israel,  and  the  Israeli 
Government  responded  as  it  should  have. 
Even  the  Italian  Government  spoke  up 
against  De  GauUe. 

De  Gaulle  is  doing  more  than  criticiz- 
ing this  country.  He  is  waging  economic 
warfare  against  us.  He  is  doing  every- 
thing he  can  to  damage  world  confidence 
in  the  U.S.  dollar,  and  dividing  the  unity 
of  the  non-Commimist  world  which  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  Moscow  is  trying 
to  do. 

De  Gaulle  is  smart  enough  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  huge  U.S.  budget  deficit 
and  the  serious  U.S.  problem  in  balance 
of  international  payments.  Both  of  these 
have  become  real  problems  under  the 
Johnson  administration  and  both  do  have 
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harmful  effects  on  the  dollar  in  world 
money  markets. 

The  French  leader  says  these  deflclts 
have  destroyed  the  worth  of  the  dollar  as 
a  standard  for  international  exchange 
and  says  that  gold  should  be  used  instead' 

To  bolster  his  case  France  has  with- 
drawn more  than  $2.3  billion  in  gold  from 
this  country  since  1962.  Russia  has  also 
accumulated  large  supplies  of  gold. 

In  all  of  this  there  are  at  least  two 
clear  needs  for  action  by  the  Johnson 
administration. 

First,  our  own  fiscal  management  must 
be  put  in  order  by  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  gigantic  budget  deficits  of  the 
past  few  years,  and  by  dealing  seriously 
with  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
instead  of  just  tinkering  with  it  as 
L.  B.  J.  has  done. 

Second,  It  is  important  that  we  meet 
De  Gaulle  head  on  by  taking  steps 
against  him.  We  should  demand  pay- 
ment of  the  French  debt  to  this  country 
and  demand  that  French  trading  witli 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  stop.  We  should 
stop  selling  gold  to  France,  and  stop 
making  Government  purchases  from 
France. 

We  should  also  consider  freezing  all 
French  assets  in  this  country  and  ban- 
ning American  tourism  in  France  as  well 
as  imports  of  French  products.  We  also 
ought  to  consider  selling  wheat  to  some 
of  the  French  wheat  customers. 

De  Gaulle's  excessive  behavior  is  not 
supported  by  most  of  the  French  people 
who  have  a  long  history  of  friendship 
with  our  country.  But  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  organize  effective  opposition 
to  hun  if  we  continue  to  be  silent  in  the 
face  of  his  attacks. 

Our  Government  should  take  the  inl- 
tiative  in  restoring  traditional  French- 
American  friendship  whether  De  Gaulle 
is  Interested  or  not. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  under 
unammous  consent,  I  include  with  my 
remarks  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  of  December  1,  1967.  It 
sheds    light   on   French    public    feeling 
toward  De  Gaulle's  position: 
Anti-De  Gaulle  Rumblings  Grow— French 
Awe  Staggered? 
(By  Carlyle  Morgan) 
Paris.— Rarely  has  a  great  national  figure 
in  100  minutes  damaged  his  world  reputation 
more  than  President  de  Gaulle  did  at  his  16th 
palace  press  conference. 

PollUcal  observers  here  agree,  too.  that  he 
may  have  begun  to  undermine  seriously  the 
almost  awe-struck  French  regard  on  which 
he  has  based  nearly  10  years  of  virtual  one- 
man  rule  of  France. 

"This  ex-statesman,"  a  Scandinavian  news- 
paper has  Just  called  him. 

"A  Machiavellian  genius  with  an  insatiable 
lust  for  power."  Is  the  way  the  leading  diplo- 
matic Parts  newspaper,  the  very  sober  and 
nonsensatlonal  Le  Monde  describes  him. 
adversaries  united? 
Combat,  a  Parts  dally  which  grew  out  of 
the  French  Resistance  movement  after  World 
War  n.  said  that  by  his  method  of  attack  he 
had  united  all  his  adversaries  in  the  world 
against  France. 

"The  internauonal  reaction  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  press  conference  have  given  the 
measure  of  the  Isolation  of  France:  It  has 
never  been  greater,  or  more  total."  It  said. 

These  are  sample  statements  from  a  nearly 
universally  bad  International  press  reaction 
to  General  de  Gaulle's  Nov.  27  press 
conference. 
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At  that  meeting  he  attacked  the  United 
States,  Britain,  Canada,  and  Israel,  and 
voiced  Implied  threats  to  the  European  Com- 
mon Market  to  deter  that  body  from  nego- 
tiating on  Brttlsh  membership. 

President  de  Gaulle's  declarations  on  Is- 
rael and  Canada  produced  more  than  press 
reactions.  In  both  those  countries  special 
Cabinet  meetings  were  called  to  prepare 
answers. 

ISRAEL   called    "AGflRESSOR" 

He  dubbed  Israel  the  "aggressor"  In  last 
June's  Middle  East  war  and  demanded  Inde- 
pendence for  French-speaking  Quebec. 

An  Israeli  communlqu6  said:  "The  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel  expresses  deep  regret  at  the 
statement  by  the  President  of  France  which 
constitutes  an  historic  falsification  and  Is  a 
severe  Insult  to  the  Jewish  people  and  to 
Israel." 

Canadian  Prime  Minister  Lester  B.  Pearson 
told  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that 
President  de  Gaulle's  proposals  for  an  Inde- 
pendent Quebec  were  "Intolerable." 

He  said  the  French  President's  statement 
"was  not  merely  a  commentary  on  Canadian 
domestic  and  foreign  policies  which  could 
have  been  Ignored;  it  was  an  Intervention  In 
those  policies  by  the  head  of  a  foreign  state. 
As  such,  it  remains  unacceptable." 

QUEBEC  FORAY   "UNACCEPTABLE" 

"Unacceptable"  was  the  word  Mr.  Pearson 
used  last  summer  to  describe  President  de 
Gaulle's  personal  foray  Into  Canadian  affairs 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Montreal's  Expo  67. 

It  Is  a  strong  word  in  diplomatic  language. 
The  French  Government  last  summer  re- 
ferred to  It  in  explaining  why  President  de 
Gaulle  cut  short  his  Canadian  visit  and  re- 
turned to  France  without  paying  his  respects 
at  Ottawa. 

At  that  time  French  officials  also  said  that 
the  general  had  not  meant  to  call  for  Quebec 
independence  when  using  the  separatist  slo- 
gan "Vive  le  Quebec  Libre."  But  at  his  press 
conference  President  de  Gaulle  told  the  world 
plainly,  regardless  of  his  own  officials'  earlier 
statement,  that  that  is  Just  what  he  did 
mean. 

The  general's  venture  into  Canadian  affairs 
last  summer  was  regarded  as  a  bad  mistake 
by  many  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  had 
before  that  supported  him.  Some  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  his  "finish."  His 
revival  of  the  question  in  most  explicit  terms 
Nov.  27  was  seen  here  as  the  most  surprising 
feature  of  one  of  his  most  dramatic  press 
conferences. 

Specially  shocking  to  French  opinion,  how- 
ever, was  his  reference  to  Israel.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  noted  editor  of  Le  Monde,  Hubert 
Beuve-M6ry,  had  an  "unpleasant  smell  of 
anti-Semitism"  about  it.  It  recalled  for  many 
French  commentators  the  tragedy  that  racial 
fallacies  had  helped  create  for  all  Europe  in- 
cluding France,  in  the  Hitler  era  before  and 
during  World  War  n. 

On  the  political  left,  the  French  socUOlst 
paper,  Populalre,  said  he  had  "suavely  knifed 
Israel." 

On  the  political  right  the  big  conservaUve 
Paris  daily,  L'Aurore  said:  "It  seems  unthink- 
able that  after  the  Hltlerian  genocide,  a  re- 
sponsible Fienchman  could  pose  such  a  racial 
distinction." 


THE  DANGERS  OF  MARIHUANA 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Edwards] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  p>olnt  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  most  of  us  were 
shocked  and  dismayed  a  few  weeks  ago 
when  Dr.  Goddard,  Commissioner  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration,  suggested 
the  removal  of  penalties  for  use  or  pos- 
session of  marihuana  and  indicated  that 
the  drug  was  no  more  dangerous  than 
alcohol.  As  a  consec  uence,  many  persons 
interpreted  Dr.  Goddard's ''remarks  as 
sanctioning  the  use  of  marihuana.  In 
fact,  the  New  York  Times  even  began 
rimning  ads  for  a  book  calling  for  the 
legalization  of  marihuana  in  which  Dr. 
Goddard's  statements  were  cited  as  au- 
thoritative support. 

Following  Dr.  Goddard's  Initial  state- 
ment, the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee, on  which  I  serve,  examined  into 
the  subject  of  marihuana.  During  hear- 
ings by  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
ducted the  investigation.  Dr.  Goddard 
appeared  to  back  down  considerably  from 
his  earlier  statements.  He  acknowledged 
that  marihuana  was  a  harmful  drug;  he 
admitted  that  insuflSclent  scientific  re- 
search had  been  conducted  to  determine 
how  dangerous  marihuana  may  actually 
be.  He  also  indicated  that  he  considered 
alcohol  a  serious  social  and  medical  prob- 
lem and  that  his  equating  marihuana 
with  alcohol  was  meant  to  point  out  the 
harmful  potential  of  both. 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Goddard's  partial  re- 
treat, however,  the  harmful  ramifications 
of  his  unfortunate  statement  continue  to 
exist.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  it  essen- 
tial that  the  potential  dangers  of  mari- 
huana be  broadcast  far  and  wide. 

A  good  summary  of  these  dangers  is 
contained  in  an  excellent  speech  pre- 
sented recently  by  Mr.  Donald  E.  Miller, 
Chief  Counsel,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Narcotics, 
before  the  International  Narcotic  En- 
forcement Oflacers  Association  at  Louls- 
vUle.  Ky. 

The  Bureau  of  Narcotics  has  the 
responsibility  within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  enforcing  the  narcotic  laws,  in- 
cluding marihuana.  This  Bureau,  rather 
than  Dr.  Goddard's  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, has  acquired  the  knowledge 
and  experience  on  the  subject  of  mari- 
huana. Its  day-to-day  confrontation  with 
the  drug  addict  on  the  street.  In  cheap 
rooming  houses,  and  In  every  other  seamy 
comer  of  the  world  has  given  the  Bureau 
a  firsthand  view  of  the  evils  of  mari- 
huana. 

Contrary  to  Dr.  Goddard's  stated  or 
implied  views  and  contrary  to  the  views 
of  others  who  advocate  the  legalization 
and  encourage  the  use  of  marihuana,  Mr. 
Miller  points  out  how  marihuana  can 
produce  a  severe  psychosis  In  any  In- 
dividual and  can  trigger  suicidal  and 
homicidal  tendencies.  Persons  who  use 
marihuana  chronically  can  acquire  an 
acute  dependency  for  the  drug  which  Is 
similar  to  drug  addiction.  And,  as  Mr. 
Miller  Indicates,  experimentation  with 
marihuana  can  lead  a  user  down  the 
road  to  heroin  and  other  forms  of  drug 
addiction. 

The  enforcement  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Narcotics  have  greatly  limited  the  im- 
portation and  sale  of  marihuana  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  had  the  effect 
of  holding  down  its  illicit  use.  especially 
by    youths    bent    on    experimentation. 


These  efforts  have  also  had  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  tjrpe  of  marihiuina  sold  so 
that,  generally,  only  a  weak  variety  of 
the  drug  finds  Its  way  into  the  Illicit 
market.  Yet.  we  know  from  the  sad  ex- 
perience in  other  countries  that  legaliza- 
tion of  use  and  possession  of  marihuana 
can  not  only  encourage  a  significantly 
Increased  use  among  a  population,  but 
also  lead  to  the  Importation  tmd  sale  of 
far  more  potent  £ind  dangerous  varieties 
of  the  drug,  such  as  hashish.  It  Is  es- 
pecially from  these  more  ptoent  varieties 
that  the  truly  dangerous  and  harmful 
effects  of  marihuana  ensue. 

I,  therefore,  recommend  that  everyone 
read  Mr.  Miller's  speech  In  order  to  real- 
ize the  problems  our  country  will  en- 
coimter  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  believing  that  marihuana  is  a  rela- 
tively harmless  substance.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  place  Mr.  Miller's  speech 
In  the  Record  at  this  point: 
What  Policemen  Should  Know  About  the 

Marihuana  Controverst 
(Address  before  the  International  Narcotic 
Enforcement  Officers  Association.  October 
22-26,  1967,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  by  Donald 
E.  MlUer,  Chief  Counsel,  VS.  Bureau  of 
Narcotics) 

At  the  outset,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am  over 
30  years  old,  I  have  never  smoked  "pot",  I  do 
not  wear  beads,  and  I  shall  not  throw  flower 
petals  at  you  whUe  I  speak.  I  am  a  police- 
man's lawyer,  and  becavise  I  have  done  some 
studies  into  social,  emotional,  and  motiva- 
tional reactions  to  marihuana,  I  cannot  hide 
the  fact  that  I  am  biased.  That,  I  suppose, 
marks  me  as  a  "square",  and  In  some  quar- 
ters disqualifies  me  to  speak  authoritatively 
about  marihuana.  But.  I  shaU  try. 

It  Is  becoming  fashionable  to  charge  that 
marthuana  is  less  dangerous  to  society  than 
people  generally  suppose.  Completely  contra- 
dicted by  rational,  scientific  Information  as 
to  the  harm  of  marthuana  use,  there  is  a 
growing  opinion,  including  persons  of  a  very 
tender  age,  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  the  present  "prohibition"  on  mart- 
huana win  go  by  the  board  as  did  the  pro- 
hibition against  liquor. 

I  am  sure  you  have  seen  dozens  of  news 
clippings,  editorials,  and  magazine  articles 
in  recent  months  which  have  literally  sold 
wrong  Ideas.  Many  of  the  writers  failed  to 
present  a  full  and  objective  discussion  of  the 
other  side  of  the  coin — the  side  that  indi- 
cates marihuana  abuse  is  deleterious  to  the 
health,  safety  and  welfare  of  our  society.  If 
these  writers  are  wrong  (and  I  believe  they 
are),  they  are  Indulging  our  communities 
in  a  very  dangerous  gamble.  By  presenting 
only  the  pro-marihuana  arguments,  which 
sell  copy,  the  public  has  been  deprived  of 
the  real,  the  vital,  the  contrary  facts  neces- 
sary to  make  an  intelligence  choice  respect- 
ing marihuana  legislation. 

A  few  articulate  people  with  only  limited, 
and  often  no  training  or  experience  In  the 
field  of  drug  abuse,  are  putting  forth  tyran- 
nical opinions  and  are  developing  a  promi- 
nence calculated  to  Influence  the  young  and 
Impressionable.  Public  opinion  regarding  the 
vice  of  marthuana  abuse  is  being  deliberately 
and  consistently  corrupted  throxigh  propa- 
ganda. Cleverly  devised  appeals  are  coming 
from  people  who  have  decided  to  tamper 
with  the  soul  of  America.  Some  of  these  per- 
sons claim  to  be  the  fountalnhead  of  all 
wisdom  In  the  field,  and  are  busy  stlrrtng 
emotional  response  against  the  marthuana 
laws  by  adroit  misrepresentation  of  facts;  by 
reiteration  of  certain  psuedoscientlfic  falla- 
cies designed  to  confuse  the  unscientific 
mind;  by  downrtght  false  statements;  and 
by  Insidious  innuendoes  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  changes  are  doing  so  only  to  keep 
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their  Jobs.   Most  of  their  aphorisms  strike 
me  as  both  groundless  and  Insulting. 

I  sometimes  think  that  law  enforcement 
ofDcers  are  the  sole  voices  In  the  wilderness 
warning  that  today's  growing  permissive 
attitude  about  marihuana  Is  bound  to  lead 
to  a  spreading  of  all  types  of  drug  abuse 
rather  than  Its  control.  It  Is  becoming  readily 
apparent  that  the  removal  of  restraints  and 
the  dilution  of  personal  responsibility  has 
not  strengthened  our  social  order,  but  in  fact 
has  weakened  It.  One  thing  is  clear  to  me. 
Concern  for  public  safety,  health  and  wel- 
fare, requires  that  there  must  be  restrictions 
on  persons  to  prevent  them  from  staging  un- 
fettered chasing  after  whatever  they  think 
may  please  them. 

Today,  America  may  be  "sleeping"  while 
antisocial  activity  grows  in  Intensity.  Cer- 
tainly, this  is  true  concermng  the  creeping 
plague  of  marihuana  abuse.  The  struggle  for 
answers  as  to  whether  our  society  should 
elect  to  have  another  vice  in  Its  midst  is 
one  to  which  every  American  should  lend 
his  voice  since  the  problem  Is  not  one  for 
a  handful  of  people  to  solve  alone.  Why 
can't  we,  the  policemen  who  defend  society 
from  the  depredations  of  drug  dependence, 
show  the  people  what  is  happening  and  set 
a  course  that  will  lead  to  regeneration  of 
the  concept  of  self-reliance  and  Individual 
responsibility? 

Unfortunately,  many  adolescent  experi- 
menters are  trying  marihuana  because  It  Is 
the  "in"'  thing  to  do,  along  with  losing  one's 
vlrgimty,  being  sophisticated  about  Illegal 
acts  or  other  antisocial  attitudes  and  man- 
ners, or  being  righteous  and  indignant  about 
the  social  evils  of  another  generation.  Too 
many  young  people  will  become  confirmed 
abusers  of  marihuana  and  move  on  to 
stronger  drugs  In  the  process.  What  I  hope  to 
do  with  the  remainder  of  my  time  is  to  high- 
light the  points  against  marihuana.  I  can 
convince  you  that  marihuana  Is  an  extremely 
dangerous  drug— but,  I  hope  to  do  more.  I 
hope  to  encourage  more  of  you  to  study  the 
reports;  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about 
the  dangers  of  the  drug:  and  to  carry  the 
truth  to  more  people. 

In  doing  this,  you  do  not  need  to  base 
your  arguments  entirely  on  our  old,  strong 
puritanical  streak.  A  more  effective  case  can 
be  shown  by  those  who,  for  reasons  of  public 
health,  safety  and  welfare,  deplore  the  use 
of  marihuana. 

First,  let  me  discuss  the  basic  marihuana 
controls.  The  Marihuana  Tax  Act  of  1937  ' 
{the  basic  Federal  control)  requires  regis- 
tration and  payment  of  a  graduated  occupa- 
tional tax  by  all  persons  who  Import,  pro- 
duce, sell,  dispense,  administer,  or  give  away 
marihuana.  A  tax  Is  imposed  on  all  transfers 
of  marihuana  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof,  provided  the  transfer  Is  be- 
tween persons  properly  qualified  under  the 
Act:  or  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  ounce  if  be- 
tween persons  who  are  not  taxpayers  regis- 
tered under  the  Act.  Transfers  are  limited 
generally  to  those  made  pursuant  to  official 
order  forms  obtainable  from  the  District  Di- 
rector of  Internal  Revenue.  The  Act  is  de- 
signed to  make  extremely  difficult  the  ac- 
quisition of  marihuana  for  abusive  use  and 
to  develop  an  adequate  means  of  publicizing 
dealings  in  marihuana  in  order  to  tax  and 
control  the  traffic  effectively. 

The  controls  over  marihuana  by  the  States 
are  dissimilar  to  the  Federal  Act.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  States  cover  marihuana  within 
the  definition  of  a  "narcotic  drug",  and  the 
substance  Is  controlled  In  the  same  manner 
as  opium  and  its  derivatives,  cocaine,  and 
the  synthetics  known  as  "opiates". 

It  Is  not  possible  to  continue  discussing 
marihuana  without  digressing  somewhat  by 
getting  into  the  area  of  confusing  terminol- 
ogy. The  term  "marihuana"  embraces  all  of 
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the  fancy  and  vernacular  names  you  hear, 
the  so-called  "American  type",  the  so-called 
"Mexican  type",  "hashish",  "bhang",  "ganja". 
"charas",  "cannabis",  "cannabis  resins", 
"cannabldol",  "cannablnol",  "tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol", "pot",  "tea",  or  "weed".  It  Is  true 
that  there  are  varying  degrees  of  potency 
ranging  from  almost  Innocuous  effects  of 
poorly  harvested  marihuana  to  the  severe  ef- 
fects of  "hashish"  or  "charas".  Most  of  the 
marihuana  consumed  In  the  United  States  is 
made  up  of  the  leaves  and  flowering  tops  of 
the  marihuana  plant.  To  a  lesser  extent,  but 
which  Is  definitely  on  the  increase,  "hashish" 
is  also  being  consumed  by  the  users  In  the 
United  SUtes.  Whether  a  person  Is  using  the 
so-called  "Mexican  type"  marihuana  or  the 
more  potent  "hashish",  the  potential  for 
abusive  use  Is  ever  present.  The  only  dif- 
ference Is,  that  a  user  of  "hashish"  will  not 
need  to  smoke  as  much  to  reach  the  desired 
result,  as  the  person  who  uses  the  less  potent 
substance.  But,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  a 
person  can  continue  the  Intake  of  the  weak- 
er substance  and  become  Just  as  stupefied  as 
the  person  using  "hashish". 

Marihuana  does  differ  significantly  from 
the  opium  and  "opiate"  classes  of  drugs  in 
that  it  does  not  produce  addiction  of  the 
morphine  type.  Abstinence  does  not  produce 
a  physiological  withdrawal  syndrome  In  the 
user,  however,  its  use  does  result  In  a  psv- 
chological  dependence,  and  according  to  Dr. 
David  Ausubel,  chronic  asers  go  to  great 
lengths  to  Insure  that  they  will  not  be  with- 
out the  drug.  Moreover,  deprivation  may  re- 
sult in  "anxiety,  restlessness,  irritability,  or 
even  a  state  of  depression  with  suicidal  fan- 
tasies, sometimes  self-mutilating  actions  or 
actual  suicidal  attempts","  all  symptoms  of  a 
psychological  withdrawal  syndrome.  For  these 
reasons,  marihuana  Is  more  often  said  to  be 
habituating  rather  than  addicting,  although 
one  of  the  most  recent  investigators  claims, 
that  at  least  from  a  psychiatric  point  of  view, 
there  Is  little  difference.'  It  is  somewhat 
Incredible  that  the  lack  of  physical  depend- 
ence liability  has  been  cited  by  some  observ- 
ers as  though  it  were  a  positive  virtue  of 
marihuana. 

In  the  past,  efforts  to  find  a  proper  medical 
use  for  marihuana  were  not  successful.  As 
stated  by  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Committee  on  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Depend- 
ence, "marihuana  has  no  known  use  In 
medical  practice  In  most  countries  of  the 
World,  Including  the  United  States  ".*  This 
is  not  surprising  since  the  World  Health 
Organization  and  the  Umted  Nations  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council  has  long  resolved 
that  there  is  no  medical  use  for  marihuana 
preparations.'  Of  Interest,  too.  Is  that  there 
is  a  special  category  in  the  1961  Single  Con- 
vention on  Narcotic  Drugs  naming  the  drugs 
which  are  particularly  liable  to  abuse,  to 
produce  ill  effects,  and  which  liability  and  ill 
effects  are  not  offset  by  substantial  therapeu- 
tic advantages  not  possessed  by  less  harmful 
drugs.  The  fiowering  tops  and  resins  of  mari- 
huana are  Included  in  that  category,  along 
with  three  other  potent  narcotic  drugs,  des- 
omorphone,  heroin,  and  ketobemldone.  The 
decision  to  link  up  marihuana  with  these 
other  exceedingly  dangerous  substances  is 
the  result  of  a  consensus  of  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  scientific  minds — the  drug 
experts  of  the  World  Health  Organization. 
The  treaty  requires  us  to  maintain  special 
measures  of  control,  "having  regard  to  the 
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particularly  dangerous  properties  of  the 
drug  so  Included",  and  unless  there  is  good 
reason  for  not  so  doing,  we  should  "pro- 
hibit the  production,  manufacture,  export 
and  import  of,  trade  in,  possession  or  use  of 
the  drug  except  for  amounts  which  may  be 
necessary  for  medical  and  scientific  research 
only"." 

The  Immediate  physiological  effects  of 
marihuana  intoxication  include  some  loss 
of  coordination  in  the  limbs;  an  increase  In 
pulse  rate;  an  abnormal  lowering  of  body 
temperature;  an  insatiable  hunger;  and  In- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membranes  and 
the  bronchial  tubes.  Other  effects  Include 
fantasia,  exhilaration  of  mood;  the  feeling 
of  being  above  reality;  there  Is  a  loss  of 
spatial  sense,  near  objects  seem  far  away; 
there  is  a  loss  of  timing,  minutes  seem  like 
hours;  and  there  Is  often  uncontrollable 
hilarity  over  something  which  is  not  partic- 
ularly amusing  to  a  normal  person.  When 
larger  doses  are  used,  extremely  vivid  hal- 
lucinations often  occur;  there  may  be  panic 
and  fear  of  deaths:  illusions;  periods  of  par- 
anoia: and  a  high  enough  dose  can  result  In 
a  condition  resembling  toxic  psychosis. 

It  Is  the  effects  upon  the  operation  of  the 
central  nervous  system  which  are  most  pro- 
found, but  which  have  been  the  least  ex- 
plored by  research.  Uttle  is  known  about  the 
psychopharmacological  aspects  of  marihua- 
na, even  though  It  has  been  the  most  widely 
used  psychoactive  drug  in  the  world.  How- 
ever, there  Is  still  a  lot  of  literature  Indicat- 
ing Its  effects  are  detrimental  to  the  central 
nervous  system.  For  example.  Dr.  Donald 
Lourla  in  his  book  Nightmare  Drugs  states 
that  marihuana  may  produce  all  of  the  hal- 
lucinogenic effects  of  which  LSD  is  capable.' 
A  recent  medical  symposium  sponsored  by 
the  Clba  Foundation  summarizes  much  of 
tiie  current  research  and  opinions  of  leading 
medical  authorities.  To  quote  briefly  from 
the  conclusions  of  these  studies: 

"One  can  easily  imagine  the  difficult  sit- 
uation to  which  society  would  be  condemned 
If  the  selling  of  hashish  were  legal. 

"It  is  well  known  that  taking  hashish 
causes  both  pathological  and  psychic  dis- 
turbances, thus  rendering  the  addict  a  bur- 
den to  society." '' 

Research  conducted  by  Dr.  Harris  Isbell, 
et  al..  on  human  beings  using  a  natural  oc- 
curring tetrahydrocannabinol  of  marihuana, 
which  he  calls  THC.  has  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  In  sufficient  dosage  the  properties 
of  marihuana  "can  cause  psychotic  reaction 
In  almost  any  individual".* 

Because  of  these  findings,  marihuana  has 
earned  a  reputation  for  Inducing  criminal 
behavior.  One  prominent  team  of  researchers 
which  has  studied  the  problem  In  India 
where  there  has  been  long  and  widespread 
abuse  of  marihuana  !n  all  of  its  potent  forms 
concludes  that: 

"Excessive  Indulgence  In  cannabis  is  apt  to 
produce  in  healthy  Individuals  and  more  so 
in  susceptible  individuals,  mental  confusion 
which  may  lead  to  delusions  with  restless- 
ness and  disordered  movements.  Intellectual 
impairment  as  well  as  disorientation  may 
show  Itself  In  various  ways,  such  as  weaken- 
ing of  moral  sense,  habit  of  telling  lies,  pros- 
titution, theft,  pilfering,  sex  perversions  and 
other  disgraceful  practices.  Sometimes  indul- 
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eence  may  release  subconscious  impulses  and 
lead  to  violent  crimes."  '" 

Earlier  studies  in  1939  In  New  Orleans  dis- 
closed that  the  number  of  marihuana  users 
among  criminals  was  very  high."  Even  the 
LaGuardia  report  of  1944,  which  is  so  often 
cited  as  support  for  the  harmlessness  of 
marihuana,  found  that  in  a  number  of  test 
subjects: 

•'.  .  .  there  were  alterations  In  behavior 
giving  rise  to  antisocial  expression.  This  was 
shown  by  unconventional  acts  not  permitted 
m  public,  anxiety  reactions,  opposition  and 
antagonism,  and  eroticism.  Effects  such  as 
these  would  be  considered  conducive  to  acts 
of  violence."  '- 
And  further  that : 

"The  conclusion  seems  warranted  that 
given  the  potential  make-up  and  the  rlghc 
time  and  environment,  marihuana  may  bring 
on  a  true  psychotic  state.""  Moreover,  it  is 
Important  to  note  that  these  observations 
were  based  on  the  study  of  subjects  in  a 
rigidly  controlled  environment  and  who  were 
not  tnemseives  chronic  users.  Even  Dr.  Ralph 
Meizner,  an  advocate  of  the  hallucinogenic 
drug  experience,  has  concluded  that  the  Im- 
mediate mood  and  environment  are  of  utmost 
Importance  In  determining  the  outcome  of 
the  experience.'*  The  street  environment  is, 
of  course,  not  nearly  so  restraining  as  that  of 
a  prison  clinic. 

Of  special  significance  Is  the  investigation 
of  Professor  C.  G.  Gardlkas  In  which  he  ana- 
lyzed a  group  of  379  hashish-smoking  crimi- 
nals. He  found  that  117  of  these  became 
criminally  Inclined  only  after  their  habitua- 
tion to  hashish.  Nevertheless,  they  had  be- 
tween them  more  than  420  sentences  for  as- 
saults, woundings,  threats,  robberies,  man- 
slaughter, and  sex  offenses."  P.  O.  Wolff  refers 
to  various  other  reports  from  Greece,  Turkey, 
Tunis,  and  Egypt  which  bear  out  this  flnd- 
mg."  Wolff  also  lists  a  number  of  specific  In- 
cidents taken  from  his  own  observations  In 
Latin  America.  In  India,  the  Chopras  state 
that: 

••pits  of  aggressive  mania  are  not  Infre- 
quently observed  after  Indulgence  In  canna- 
bis, particularly  by  smoking.  .  .  .  The  studies 
carried  out  In  mental  hospitals  and  In  prisons 
show  that  not  Infrequently  addiction  to  can- 
nabis preparations  was  the  immediate  caixse 
of  sudden  crime  such  as  mtirder."  " 

The  manner  in  which  marihuana  causes  or 
Induces  criminal  behavior  is  not  clear  and 
seems  to  vary  with  the  Individual,  the  dosage, 
and  the  circumstances.  A  general  survey  of 
the  literature  Indicates  that  It  may  stimulate 
criminal  conduct  in  any  of  the  following 
ways:  (1)  use  by  criminals  to  fortify  their 
coiirage  prior  to  committing  crimes;  (8) 
chronic  use  resulting  In  general  derangement 
and  demoralization;  (3)  use  resulting  In  the 
lowering  of  Inhibitions  and  bringing  out  sup- 
pressed criminal  tendencies,  and  (4)  use  re- 
sulting In  panic,  confusion  or  anger  Induced 
In  otherwise  normal  persons  who  have  not 
been  previous  users.  Here  are  just  a  few  ex- 


■»  Chopra.  I.  C.  and  R.  C.  Chopra.  The  use 
of  the  cannabis  drug  in  India,  Bulletin  on 
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amples  of  statements  complied  by  Dr.  Victor 
Vogel  of  the  California  Rehabilitation  Center 
from  100  consecutive  heroin  addicts  concern- 
ing their  experiences  with  marihuana:  >• 

"I  got  in  quite  a  bit  of  trouble  while  I 
was  high  on  marihuana — steal  to  get  money 
to  party  and  to  buy  marihuana;  got  Involved 
in  gang  fights  and  was  arrested  twice  for 
rape." 

"Under  the  Influence  of  marihuana.  I 
broke  Into  a  church  and  robbed  the  collec- 
tion box." 

"I  feel  stubborn  and  get  Into  arguments 
when  I  am  high." 

"Marihuana  makes  me  paranoid  and  I  get 
into  fights." 

"I  got  arrested  for  quite  a  few  fights  and 
scrapes  when  I  was  high  on  marihuana 
which  gives  you  a  false  courage  and  you  talk 
big  and  then  blow  It  by  starting  a  flght." 

"I  did  about  15  drugstore  robberies  with  a 
partner  for  narcotics.  We  used  to  get  high 
on  marihuana  beforehand." 

"I  was  walking  down  the  road  one  time 
with  a  fellow  and  we  were  both  high  on 
marihuana.  All  of  a  sudden,  for  no  reason, 
he  Jumped  about  four  feet  In  the  air  and 
began  beating  a  man.  He  was  like  a  wild  man 
and  we  had  to  call  the  State  Police." 

"I  have  gotten  into  plenty  of  trouble  while 
high  on  marihuana,  gang  fights,  and  I  beat 
up  my  wife." 

A  psychoactive  drug  such  as  marihuana 
does  different  things  to  different  people,  and 
even  to  the  same  person,  depending  on  ex- 
ternal and  internal  circumstances.  Environ- 
mental and  psychological  factors,  mood,  dis- 
position, attitude,  suggestion,  expectancy, 
motivation,  and  any  abnormal  ^behavioral 
patterns  will  determine  the  drug's  effects.  As 
stated  by  J.  H.  Jaffe,  "The  subjective  effects 
(of  marihuana)  are  exquisitely  dependent, 
not  only  on  the  personality  of  the  users,  but 
also  on  the  dose,  the  routine  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  specific  circumstances  In  which 
the  drug  is  used".'" 

We  are  now  In  a  wave  of  ever-Increasing 
Juvenile  delinquency.  More  youngsters  are 
getting  arretted  every  year — at  lower  ages  and 
for  more  serious  offenses.  These  young  people 
are  often  predisposed  to  Impulsive  and  ag- 
gressive behavior.  Coupled  with  an  equally 
complex  adult  problem  involving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  neurotic  and  psychotic  per- 
sons In  our  midst,  wouldn't  it  be  ridiculous 
to  make  available  to  them  a  chemical  agent 
which  would  most  likely  release  their  inhi- 
bitions? I  do  not  mean  to  exaggerate  the 
hazards  of  smoking  a  marihuana  cigarette 
by  a  college  student,  who  may  be  otherwise 
normal,  and  is  seeking  social  acceptance  from 
a  group  of  his  peers.  But,  on  the  other  band. 
I  am  appalled  by  the  statements  we  so  often 
read  that  "there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that 
marihuana  causes  crime".  Both  the  logic  and 
the  evidence  clearly  support  the  proposition 
that  marihuana  can  be  a  potent  triggering 
chemical  In  persons  predisposed  to  criminal 
behavior.  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  about 
It.  even  from  a  strictly  criminogenic  stand- 
point, our  conununltles  are  much  better  off 
without  marihuana. 

One  particularly  grave  danger  of  habitual 
marihuana  use  is  that  there  is  often  a  clear 
pattern  of  graduation  from  marihuana  to 
the  stronger  addictive  opiates.  Those  who 
seek   personal    well-being    and    exhilaration 


through  the  stimvUi  of  drugs  ultimately  dis- 
cover that  the  opiates  have  more  to  offer. 
This  point  has  been  disputed,  of  course,  par- 
ticularly In  the  case  of  student  experimenta- 
tion. Certainly,  It  is  true  that  not  all  per- 
sons who  ever  smoked  a  marihuana  cigarette 
have  gone  on  to  the  use  of  heroin,  but  actual 
experience  leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that 
a  large  majority  of  addicts  began  their  drug 
taking  with  marihuana.  This  pattern  of 
graduation  has  been  observed  in  the  United 
States,  the  Near  East,  and  In  Africa,""  though 
admittedly,  the  exact  causal  connection  Is 
unknown.  In  a  sample  of  96  heroin  users  ex- 
amined In  the  United  States.  83  admitted  to 
the  use  of  marihuana  prior  to  their  addic- 
tion.!" 

A  recent  review  of  the  subject  Is  that  ot 
P.  A.  L.  Chappie  who  studied  80  English 
heroin  addicts.  He  found  that  70  of  these 
had  first  used  marihuana  and  apparently 
considered  its  effects  to  be  second  only  to 
those  of  heroin."  In  studying  these  patients 
Dr.  Chappie  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  connection  between  marihuana  and 
heroin  could  not  be  accounted  for.  simply  on 
the  basis  of  the  "mutual  Influence  of  avail- 
ability in  illegal  society  ..."*>  In  an  inten- 
sive research  project  conducted  by  Dr.  John 
C.  Ball,  Chief  Sociologist  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Lexington,  It  was  found 
that  of  2,213  narcotic  addicts  examined.  70.4 
percent  had  used  marihuana  prior  to  their 
addiction.  This  sample  Included  addicts  from 
all  classes  and  professions,  representing  46 
States.  Moreover,  in  those  States  classified  as 
areas  in  which  marihuana  Is  often  available, 
it  was  found  that  of  1,759  addicts,  80  percent 
had  first  used  marihuana."* 

Again,  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  state- 
ments of  the  persons  interviewed  by  Dr. 
Vogel."  Their  reasons  for  seeking  other  drugs 
to  achieve  the  effects  they  desired  ran  along 
these  lines: 

"You  smoke  a  stick  of  marihuana  In  the 
morning,  get  lazy  on  the  job,  and  get  fired. 
In  my  case  it  led  to  fixing  with  heroin." 

"The  first  time  I  took  a  heroin  fix  was  when 
I  ran  out  of  marihuana." 

"At  first  I  laughed  all  the  time  because 
everything  was  funny,  then  it  started  making 
me  paranoid,  leery,  and  frightened.  That's 
why  I  stopped  and  started  using  heroin." 
"After  awhile,  it  did  not  agree  with  me. 
I  stopped  because  I  was  not  getting  any 
satisfaction  and  switched  to  heroin." 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  me  that  the 
more  p)eople  we  have  who  are  experimenting 
with  marihuana,  the  greater  the  danger  that 
many  of  them  will  not  be  able  to  rid  them- 
selves of  a  new  habit.  They  will  then  be  con- 
taminated as  a  consequence  of  association 
in  sub-cultures  involved  with  all  types  of 
drug  abuse,  barbiturates,  amphetamines, 
LSD,  and  even  heroin.  If  this  assumption  is 
true,  and  if  the  apparent  Increase  in  mari- 
huana abuse  continues  vmabated.  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  reason  that  there  will  be  a 
sharp  rise  In  the  incidence  of  narcotic  addic- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

What  about  the  right  of  the  States  to 
classify  marihuana  as  a  narcotic  drug?  My 
review  of  the  law  leads  me  to  believe  that 
so  long  as  the  prevention  of  use  of  marihuana 
is  a  valid  legislative  purpose,  and,  so  long 
as  the  means  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
legislature  to  further  this  purpose  are  rea- 
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sonable  to  effect  It.  then,  the  legislative 
enactment  cannot  be  upset.  The  dangers  of 
marihuana  which  must  be  prevented  are 
characteristics  of  the  class  which  the  legis- 
lature has  the  responsibility  to  control. 
Whether  the  class  Is  called  "narcotic  drugs" 
or  something  else  does  not  appear  to  be  all 
Important.  It  Is  not  necessary  that  the  con- 
trols over  each  harmful  drug  fit  like  some 
finely  balanced  equation  within  a  specified 
category  each  according  to  Its  slmUarlty  with 
other  drugs. 

Statutes  defining  marihuana  as  a  narcotic 
drug  have  been  sustsUned  as  being  reason- 
able In  a  number  of  States.  In  the  case  of 
Pecrple  V.  Stark,"  the  Supreme  Court  of  Colo- 
rado upheld  the  proper  inclusion  of  mari- 
huana Into  their  own  "narcotic  drugs"  stat- 
ute as  not  being  an  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able classification.  Bdany  more  cases  have 
been  decided  in  support  of  classifying  mari- 
huana as  a  "narcotic  drug".*' 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  I  do  not  think  It  Is 
irrational  to  legally  define  marihuana  as  a 
"narcotic  drug".  At  least,  the  definitons  of 
"narcotic"  which  appear  in  several  leading 
dictionaries  are  sufficiently  broad  to  encom- 
pass marihuana.*  Other  dictionaries  even  in- 
clude marihuana  in  the  examples  of  drugs 
defined  as  "narcotic"."  Significantly,  the 
countries  of  the  world  have  placed  marihuana 
in  the  same  class  as  narcotic  drugs  by  in- 
cluding it  within  the  controls  of  the  Single 
Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  1961.  (Em- 
phasis added  by  writer) . 

There  is  a  problem  of  semantics,  and  re- 
sponsible persons  In  different  discipUnes  can- 
not agree  on  a  single  definition  of  marihuana 
which  requires  equating  it  to  "hallucinogenic 
drugs",  or  "psychedelic  drugs",  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  So  long  as  this  is  true.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  legislature  can  reasonably  choose 
to  call  marihuana  a  "narcotic  drug".  Conse- 
quently, the  classification  should  not  be  up- 
set merely  because  it  is  not  made  with  math- 
ematical nicety  or  because  in  practice  It  re- 
sults in  some  inexact  reasoning. 

One  argument  used  by  the  permlsslvlsts 
that  strikes  me  as  naive  is  the  comparison 
of  marihuana  and  alcohol.  Their  reasoning 
is.  "What  is  so  bad  about  marihuana,  it  is 
no  worse  than  alcohol".  My  reply  to  this  Is 
that  a  public  health  problem  ts  not  the  less 
odious  because  it  Is  sanctioned  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  p^ple.  Surely  It  is  not  valid  to 
Justify  the  adoption  of  a  new  and  dangerous 
socially  acceptable  vice  by  argiilng  that  It 
is  no  worse  than  a  presently  existing  one. 
The  result  in  any  case  can  only  be  added 
damage  from  a  new  source. 

We  are  told  that  people  use  marihuana  to 
"escape"  from  problems  and  insecurities — 
much  the  same  as  alcohol  is  used.  I  take  ex- 
ception to  this  rationalization  for  the  use  of 
marihuana.  I  am  not  here  in  defense  of  alco- 
hol abuse  but  I  do  want  to  show  that  the 
controlled  use  of  alcohol — although  in  Itself 
not  without  danger — is  substantially  differ- 
ent from  the  use  of  marihuana.  Dr.  Benjamin 
Klssen.  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at 
the  Downstate  Medical  Center  in  Brooklyn, 
states  that  psychoactive  drugs  may  be  used 
in  two  ways:  to  diminish  emotional  tension 
and  permit  a  person  to  function  within 
reasonable  limits,  or  the  other,  to  allow  the 
person  to  escape  from  reality.  The  first  group 
(the  sedatives),  when  used  in  moderation  to 
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allay  excessive  anxiety,  often  permits  a  per- 
son to  function  more  effectively.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  psychedelic  drugs,  such  as 
marihuana,  allow  the  individual  to  escape 
from  reality  so  that  he  need  not  function  at 
all.  "The  first  group  of  drugs  Is  often  useful 
to  society;  the  second  group  would  only  de- 
stroy it."  *  I  think  Dr.  Kissen  Is  saying  that 
literally  millions  of  persons  consume  con- 
trolled portions  of  alcohol,  a  drug  which  has 
been  engrained  in  our  culture,  and  which 
is  most  often  self-titrated  for  its  beneficial 
effects.  This  is  quite  different  from  the  mari- 
huana users  who  have  one  motive  when 
they  use  the  substance — to  achieve  a  physi- 
cal and  mental  "thrill",  to  smoke  more  and 
more  until  there  is  an  altering  of  the  mental 
process. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  here  is  a 
legal  one.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  legis- 
lature regulate  all  harmful  drugs  in  order 
for  it  to  regulate  some  drugs.  The  rule  is 
fundamental  that  the  State  may  direct  its 
law  against  what  seems  to  be  the  evil  as  it 
actually  exists  without  covering  the  whole 
field  of  possible  abuses." 

The  State  may  legislate  in  such  manner 
even  though  the  forbidden  act  does  not  differ 
in  kind  from  those  that  are  allowed.  This  is 
because  the  legislature  is  free  to  recognize 
degrees  of  harm  and  may  confine  its  restric- 
tions to  that  class  of  cases  where  the  need 
is  deemed  to  be  clearest.*^  The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  has  laid  down  the  rule  sev- 
eral times  that  legislation  is  not  unconsti- 
tutional because  it  is  not  all  embracing  and 
does  not  include  all  evils  within  its  reach.*" 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislators  of  most  States  have  seen  fit  to 
make  provisions  for  substantial  penalties 
which  may  be  imposed  where  the  court  deems 
it  suitable.  The  law-givers  have  given  serious 
consideration  to  the  need  to  reduce  mari- 
huana abuse,  and  have  utilized  every  reason- 
able means  to  tii&t  end.  Included  in  those 
controls  are  penalties  for  possession  of 
marihuana. 

As  a  means  of  preventing  abuse,  I  cannot 
see  any  alternative  but  to  retain  such  con- 
trols. To  permit  an  Individual  to  keep  drugs 
in  his  possession  is  to  condone  potential 
sour<;es  of  illegal  marihuana  traffic  and  de- 
feats the  very  purpose  of  the  controls.  It  is 
well  established  that  marihuana  abuse  is 
a  socially  communicated  vice  In  which  the 
experienced  user  plays  the  key  role.  We  can 
make  one  generalization:  marihuana  abuse 
spreads  from  person  to  person.  While  the 
calculated  contrivance  of  pushers  may  con- 
tribute to  the  problem,  the  users  who  possess 
marihuana  are  the  persons  who  breed  new 
users.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
a  preventive  measure,  the  laws  are  of  equal 
value  In  suppressing  the  spread  of  mari- 
huana abuse  by  segregating  those  individ- 
uals who  communicate  the  habit  to  others. 
I  fear  that  more  and  more  youngsters  toy- 
ing with  the  use  of  marihuana  are  doing  so 
on  the  assumption  that  they  may  proceed 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  learn- 
ing new  modes  of  behavior  and  need  the 
drugs  because  they  are  frustrated  in  their 
search  for  meaningful  identity.  Of  course,  we 
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should  respect  persons  who  are  in  search  of  a 
life  beyond  the  mere  acceptance  of  a  pattern 
to  which  they  are  expected  to  conform.  Sure- 
ly, we  must  expect  that  they  may  temporarily 
settle  for  not  being  what  society  expects 
them  to  be.  But,  we  who  have  established  the 
present  social  environment  can  rightfully  in. 
sist  that  their  behavior  should  not  Jeopardize 
others.  Even  If  the  effects  of  prolonged  ex- 
posure remain  speculative,  it  is  nevertheless 
irresponsible  to  encourage  a  more  permissive 
attitude  toward  the  drug. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  use  of  hal- 
lucinogenic drugs  is  destructive  to  culture. 
Dr.  Timothy  Leary  has  made  a  particular 
point  of  this  fact  in  his  proselytizing.  The 
drugs  eliminate  the  patterns  of  learned  cul- 
ture and  produce  a  state  of  "ecstasls,"  which 
he  admits  Is  synonymous  with  what  society 
and  the  scientific  community  refers  to  as 
"psychotic.""  It  U  this  very  ability  which 
drugs  destroy,  the  ability  to  create  and  sus- 
tain culture,  which  has  been  most  revered  by 
leading  anthropologists  and  biologists  as  the 
source  of  man's  superiority.  Without  it,  so- 
ciety would  be  quickly  reduced  to  a  state  of 
chaos.  Fortunately,  culture  is  the  spontane- 
ous creation  of  the  normal  human  mind. 
But  the  use  of  "mind  changing"  drugs  de- 
stroys this  normalcy,  and  their  extensive  use 
is  bound  to  be  destructive  to  the  values  of 
any  society. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the  Harvard 
experiments  of  Drs.  Leary  and  Alpert  had  left 
the  realm  of  science  and  turned  to  the  evan- 
gelism of  the  drug  experience.  Dr.  McClel- 
land, their  original  sponsor,  correctly  ob- 
served : 

"It  is  probably  no  accident  that  the  so- 
ciety which  most  consistently  encouraged  the 
use  of  these  substances,  India,  produced  one 
of  the  sickest  social  orders  ever  created  by 
mankind,  in  which  thinking  men  spent  their 
time  lost  in  the  Buddha  position  under  the 
Infiuence  of  drugs  exploring  consciousness, 
while  poverty,  dUease,  social  discrimination, 
and  superstition  reached  their  highest  and 
most  organized  form  in  all  history.**  » 

In  my  own  view  from  the  Nation's  Capitol. 
I  have  seen  a  slow  ebbing,  a  steady  receding 
of  what  we  perceive  to  be  a  meaningful  role 
by  law  enforcement  In  the  attainment  of  a 
productive  society  free  of  psychedelic  drugs. 
With  Ood's  grace,  and  with  some  dedicated 
service,  our  country  will  not  have  to  experi- 
ence the  mistakes  of  the  past  In  India,  Egypt, 
and  Morocco. 


COURT  ACTS  ON  SECOND 
MORTGAGES 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  CahillI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  effective  State  or  Federal  regu- 
lation, unscrupulous  secondary  mortgage 
lending  institutions  continue  to  victimize 
homeowners.  The  following  article, 
which  appeared  In  the  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday,  November  29, 1967.  indicates 
the  increasing  extent  to  which  litiga- 
tion involving  fraudulent  mortgages  is 
crowding  court  dockets.  However,  the 
public's  anger,  expressed  by  letters  to 
State  and  Federal  officials  and  by  nu- 
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merous  articles  in  the  Nation's  press, 
clearly  indicates  that  a  vast  majority 
of  such  transactions  never  reach  the 
courts.  Generally,  the  victims  of  these 
schemes  are  already  oppressed  by  debts 
and  can  little  afford  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  privileged  attack  of 
finance  agencies  which  wield  the  legal 
shield  provided  by  the  holder-in  due 
course  doctrine. 

Judge  McGuire  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  request  to  the  U.S.  attorney  that 
the  secondary  mortgage  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  be  investigated. 
Since  all  available  data  indicates  that 
secondary  mortgage  schemes  are  flour- 
ishing throughout  most  of  our  Nation,  I 
would  urge  that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress heed  Judge  McGuire's  warning  that 
"something  is  radically  wrong"  with  the 
regulation  of  secondary  mortgage  lend- 
ing. The  article  follows: 
Judge  Requests  Pbobe  of  Mortoace  Cases 
A  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  yesterday  held 
up  foreclosure  on  a  District  homeowner's 
mortgage  and  declared  that  "the  worst  situa- 
tion in  50  states  regarding  these  mortgages 
exists  in  this  Jurisdiction."  He  asked  the  U.S. 
attorney  to  look  into  the  situation. 

Meanwhile,  In  another  District  Court  case, 
former  Rep.  Mcrwin  Coad  of  Iowa  has  been 
accused  by  a  Washington  widow  of  malicious 
Intent  to  defraud  in  a  mortgage  refinancing 
deal. 

A  hearing  is  set  for  tomorrow  on  Mrs.  Lil- 
lian P.  Ross's  request  for  an  Injunction 
against  foreclosure  by  Coad,  now  president 
of  Apex  Investment  Corp.,  and  other  firms 
and  individuals. 

Yesterday,  Judge  Matthew  F.  McGuire  Is- 
sued a  temporary  restraining  order  on  behalf 
of  Abraham  Williams,  a  65-year-old  retired 
Janitor  of  1812  M  St.  NE. 

Williams  has  challenged  a  foreclosure  move 
by  the  Montgomery  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association,  contending  Interest  on  his  mort- 
gage was  usurious  and  that  a  note  resulting 
from  refinancing  of  existing  mortgages,  tied 
In  with  home  Improvement  work,  had  been 
obtained  by  fraud. 

Judge  McGuire  said  he  would  refer  "this 
whole  business  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  his 
consideration  because  this  doesn't  smell 
good." 

"This  is  about  the  sixth  such  case  I  have 
had  in  the  past  month,"  the  Jurist  said. 
"There  is  something  radically  wrong  here  .  .  . 
I  don't  say  that  about  Montgomery  Federal, 
but  it  Just  doesn't  look  good  on  its  face." 

McGuire  set  a  hearing  Dec.  8  on  a  motion 
by  Williams'  attorney,  Mark  Sandground.  for 
a  preliminary  Injunction  that  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  Montgomery  Federal 
from  collecting  the  mortgage  payments  pend- 
ing a  trial  of  WllUaDM'  suit  seeking  to  void 
the  mortgage. 

Montgomery  Federal  defended  Itself  as  a 
"holder  in  due  course,"  having  Innocently 
purchased  Williams'  note  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  fraud  that  may  have  existed  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Williams'  suit  contends  that  Montgomery 
Federal  had  conspired  with  a  number  of  com- 
panies to  defraud  him,  and  that  he  did  not 
realize  when  he  signed  papers  that  he  was 
signing  notes  totaling  812.340.  plus  7  percent 
Interest,  rather  than  a  note  for  $9,200  plus 
interest. 

COMPANIES  NAMED 

The  companies  ase  named  as  the  Maryland 
Financial  Corp.  of  Hyattsville  and  Richard 
Construction  Corp.  of  Silver  Spring,  and  the 
chief  officer  of  both  firms,  Harold  Rothman; 
and  Empire  Mortgage  Corp.,  Congressional 
Credit  Corp.,  and  Berks  Title  Insurance  Co., 
of  Washington. 

According   to  the  suit,   the  financial  ar- 


rangements stemmed  from  the  undertaking 
of  $1,500  worth  of  Improvements  to  Williams' 
home. 

In  the  case  set  for  tomorrow,  Carol  Coad, 
who  married  Coad  while  he  was  In  Congress 
and  who  is  named  as  a  director  of  Apex  In- 
vestment Corp.,  also  Is  named  In  the  suit. 

Mrs.  Ross  contends  Coad  employes  induced 
her  to  sign  a  promissory  note  and  deed  of 
trust  for  $3,800  plus  interest  after  Coad  per- 
sonally offered  to  lend  her  $1,706  for  repay- 
ment of  two  mortgages  against  her  home. 

She  holds  that  such  repayment  exceeds 
Washington  usury  laws,  that  the  repayment 
agreement  was  never  legally  notarized  and 
that  Coad  and  his  employes  are  not  licensed 
to  lend  money  in  Washington. 

She  asks  cancellation  and  $15,000  com- 
pensatory and  punitive  damages. 

Coad,  a  Democrat  was  elected  to  Congress 
In  1955,  and  served  three  two-year  terms  as 
6th  District  representative  frcMn  Iowa. 


REVISED  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE  CODE  TO  LIMIT 
EXEMPTION  FROM  TAX  FOR  OBLI- 
GATIONS ISSUED  BY  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES  TO 
SO-CALLED  GENERAL  REVENUE 
BONDS.  SO  AS  TO  EXCLUDE  FROM 
THE  EXEMPTION  FUTURE  ISSUES 
OP  SO-CALLED  INDUSTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENT BONDS 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  tills  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  than  4  months  ago — on 
July  24 — I  introduced  a  bill  (HR.  11645) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  in 
order  to  limit  the  exemption  from  tax 
for  obligations  Issued  by  local  govern- 
mental authorities  to  so-called  general 
revenue  bonds,  so  as  to  exclude  from  the 
exemption  future  issues  of  so-called  in- 
dustrial development  bonds.  That  bill 
would  require  the  inclusion  as  income 
subject  to  tax  of  interest  on  industrial 
development  bonds  issued  on  or  after 
December  31, 1967. 

When  I  Introduced  the  bill,  I  selected 
December  31,  1967.  as  the  cutoff  date  in 
order  to  give  ample  notice  to  all  parties 
who  might  be  considering  this  tsrpe  of 
financing. 

The  details  of  my  proposed  bill  had 
been  submitted  in  advance  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  I  understood  that 
the  bill  would  meet  with  the  approval 
and  support  of  that  department. 

I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Treasury  Department  would  expedite  its 
report,  and  that  this  report  would  sup- 
port early  enactment  of  the  legislation. 
I  also  fully  expected  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  would  have  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion in  advance  of  its  effective  date. 

Regrettably,  more  than  4  months  have 
elapsed.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
failed  to  submit  any  report — favorable  or 
unfavorable — with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  assurance  as  to  when.  If  ever, 
such  a  report  could  be  anticipated. 


It  is  obvious  now  that  the  bill  cannot 
be  acted  upon  before  December  31,  1967. 
which  is  the  eCfective  date  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation. 

While  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
practice  of  extending  tax  exemption  to 
industrial  development  bonds  is  a  fla- 
grant loophole  in  our  tax  laws,  and  that 
action  to  close  this  loophole  Is  long  over- 
due, I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  use  of 
the  threat  of  retroactivity  as  a  deterrent 
to  the  issuance  of  these  bonds. 

It  was  never  my  intention  that  the  law, 
if  enacted,  would  have  a  retroactive  ef- 
fect. An  effective  date  of  December  31, 
1967,  was  selected  to  give  ample  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  may  be  contemplat- 
ing tills  type  of  financing. 

In  order  to  make  my  position  clear. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  revised  bill,  in 
all  respects  identical  to  the  bill  previous- 
ly Introduced,  except  that  the  new  bUl 
will  become  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  by  the  Congress. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  report  that  I  have 
been  joined  in  the  introduction  of  the 
revised  bill  by  the  following  cosponsors 
of  the  original  legislation,  namely: 

Hon.  Joel  T.  Broyhill,  of  Virginia. 
Hon.  George  Bush,  of  Texas,  Hon. 
Harold  R.  Collier,  of  Illinois.  Hon. 
Barber  B.  Conable.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctjrtis.  of  Missouri, 
Hon.  Glenn  R.  Davis,  of  Wisconsin.  Hon. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  of  Wisconsin,  Hon. 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski.  of  Wisconsin,  Hon. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg.  of  Wisconsin.  Hon. 
Herman  T.  Schneebeli,  of  Pennsylvania, 
Hon.  William  A.  Steiger,  of  Wisconsin, 
Hon.  Vernon  W.  Thomson,  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Hon.  James  B.  Utt,  of  California. 


CLEVELAND  FACES  THE  FUTURE— 
FROM  THE  RABBt'S  DESK 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Boltow] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Cleveland  recently  elected  a  mayor, 
the  first  time  a  man  of  his  race  has  been 
elected  to  the  highest  office  of  a  great 
American  city.  Every  Clevelander  wishes 
him  well  in  the  very  difficult  task  he  has 
before  him. 

On  November  12,  Rabbi  Daniel  Jeremy 
Silver,  the  highly  respected  son  of  a  very 
eminent  father  preached  a  sermon  in 
wiiich  he  painted  a  clear  and  important 
picture  of  the  problems  facing  Mayor 
Stokes.  To  me  this  picture  should  be 
spread  across  the  Nation  that  Cleveland 
may  have  the  sjrmpathetic  imderstanding 
and  support  of  all  Americans  searching 
for  ways  to  make  the  msoiy  urban  com- 
munities strong  in  the  support  of  Jus- 
tice suid  freedom  under  law  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  herewith  Rabbi 
Silver's  sermon : 

Clkveland    Facks    thk   FtJTtnuc — Fkom    thb 
Rabbi's  Dksx 

Tomorrow  Cleveland  lnaug\irates  a  new 
mayor.  Carl  Stokes  b(4>pens  to  be  black  and 
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our  election  happened  to  have  been  of  na- 
tional significance.  For  the  first  time  a  man 
of  his  race  has  been  elected  to  the  highest 
office  of  a  great  American  city.  The  Stokes 
campaign  bad  all  the  elements  of  high  Amer- 
ican drama  since  it  pitted  a  son  of  the  slums 
and  the  grandson  of  slaves  against  a  son  of 
privilege  and  the  grandson  of  a  president. 
For  those  of  us  who  take  a  romantic  view 
of  the  American  dream  the  election  bad  a 
happy  denouement.  It  offered  another  proof 
that  this  land  is  a  land  of  wide  opportunity; 
that  a  man  can  come  from  the  bottom  rungs 
of  the  economic  ladder  to  the  top  of  his 
community.  His  election  came  at  an  oppor- 
tune time  because  the  headlines  had  been 
black.  These  past  months  the  nation  has 
seemed  to  have  made  little,  If  any.  progress 
in  breaking  down  the  high  color  wall  which 
has  separated  the  races.  Carl  Stokes'  victory 
was  one  small  bit  of  evidence  that  this  wall 
Is  not  insurmountable — there  are  toe-holds 
and  at  least  the  most  agile  can  climb  over 
the  barrier. 

In  a  small  way  Mr.  Stokes'  victory  is  a 
sign  of  progress.  But  it  must  be  underscored 
that  the  vast  majority  of  negroes  are  still 
outside  the  wall. 

All  events  are  ambiguous  and  all  history  is 
paradoxical.  On  one  level  Carl  Stokes'  elec- 
tion marked  a  breakthrough  and  a  restate- 
ment of  the  proposition  that  this  is  a  land 
of  broad  opportunity;  on  another  level  is 
signaled  the  breakdown  of  community  liv- 
ing— a  shattering  of  the  American  dream 
which  images  the  city  as  a  broad  mix  of 
neighbors  and  neighborhoods  living  together 
under  one  governmental  umbrella.  Two  elec- 
tions ago,  35%  of  Cleveland's  electorate  waa 
negro;  In  this  election  38%.  by  1970  the  per- 
centage will  rise  to  40%.  These  figures  testify 
to  white  flight  and  abandonment.  The  white 
exodus  from  the  center  city  continues.  The 
high  barriers  of  real  estate  and  rental  re- 
striction remain  in  force.  True,  a  trickle  of 
negroes  do  manage  to  break  out  of  the  iron 
belt  which  bands  the  east  side  ghetto;  but 
most  can  not  and  do  not.  Demographers  in- 
sist that  if  present  patterns  of  racial  dis- 
crimination continue  by  the  year  2,000  al- 
most every  one  of  our  great  cities  will  become 
what  they  call  a  "Negropolis,"  a  large,  black 
concentration  surrounded  by  clusters  of 
largely  white  suburbs.  Social  distance  be- 
tween the  races  has  widened.  The  hope  that 
we  would  come  closer  and  closer  together  is 
vanishing.  Today  there  is  the  central  city 
carefully  gerrymandered  to  exclude  the  more 
expensive  whiter  suburbs  where  people  con- 
nive through  zoning  and  housing  restric- 
tions to  keep  out  "undesirables",  and  finally, 
there  are  the  new  counter  cities  being  built 
here  and  there  around  the  country  for  care- 
fully selected  people,  where  the  "riffraff" 
and  the  "rabble"  are  not  welcome.  In  one 
sense.  Carl  Stokes'  election  must  be  under- 
stood as  no  more  than  a  declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  increasing  black  com- 
munity of  the  center  city  that  if  they  are 
unwelcome  as  neighbors  at  least  they  will 
govern  themselves. 

One  of  the  tragedies  In  Carl  Stokes'  elec- 
tion, perhaps  the  only  one,  is  that  he  comes 
to  office  at  a  time  when  the  war  against 
poverty  and  the  attack  on  racial  prejudice  Is 
running  out  of  steam.  Ten  years  ago  Amer- 
Icaiu  were  speaking  of  cooperative  effort,  of 
joining  forces,  of  shared  enterprise,  of  com- 
munity responsibility.  Ten  days  ago  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Mr. 
Gardner  described  our  society  as  abrasive.  In- 
creasingly each  group  wants  only  what  it 
needs  for  itseU  and  seems  not  to  care  bow 
to  adjust  Its  wants  to  the  common  weal.  Ex- 
tremists of  all  shades,  demand  what  they 
want.  now.  all  or  nothing.  Each  of  us  has 
noticed  the  fraying  of  the  social  fabric.  We 
have  seen  men  and  women  who  looked  upon 
the  Civil  Rights  crusade  as  difficult  but  ur- 
gent ten  years  ago  absent  themselves  and 
begin  to  talk  more  of  stability  and  social 


order  than  of  the  necessity  of  protest.  They 
have  come  up  hard  against  the  obduracy  of 
hate,  the  obstinacy  of  human  nature  and 
the  inevitable  concomitant  of  violence  to 
social  change.  Ten  years  ago,  except  for  ex- 
tremist fringes,  this  country  seemed  united 
in  a  determination  to  achieve  a  homogeneous 
society.  Today,  I  sense  that  fewer  and  fewer 
are  ultimately  concerned  with  this  sacred 
purpose.  More  and  more  are  living  unto 
themselves,  living  their  own  lives,  asking  not 
what  they  can  do  for  the  nation,  but  asking 
only  that  the  nation  protect  them  from 
change  and  violence. 

A  few  years  ago  the  war  on  poverty  was 
launched  with  great  eclat.  Gunner  Myrdahl 
estimates  that  to  be  successful  this  war  will 
require  several  trillions  of  dollars.  Against 
this  background  the  government  proposes  a 
budget  of  a  few  billion  and  Congress  refuses 
to  vote  even  that.  A  recent  survey  estimates 
that  it  costs  about  $9,000  a  year  to  sustain 
a  family  of  four  with  any  dignity  in  one  of 
our  thronging  cities.  The  gap  between  the 
Other  America,  the  30,000,000  poor  and  our 
America  of  abundance  widens  every  week  of 
every  month  of  every  year.  The  i>oor  are 
poorer.  There  Is  inflation.  There  Is  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  There  is  less  employment  for 
the  unskilled  and  for  the  semi-skilled,  and 
programs  of  re-tralnlng  lack  the  necessary 
sweep  and  scope. 

Carl  Stokes  comes  to  office  at  a  time  when 
the  American  dream  Is  often  stated  in  word 
but  belied  in  deed.  We  hope  and  dream,  but 
vote  against  taxes,  complain  about  bureauc- 
racy and  limit  our  personal  involvement.  I 
am  afraid  that  all  too  many  of  us  have  as- 
summed  that  somehow  Carl  Stokes'  election 
will  solve  the  problems  of  the  urban  crisis 
and  racial  antipathy  which  trouble  us.  We 
want  him  to  press  a  magic  butto".  and  make 
danger  and  need  disappear.  We  have  Invested 
far  too  much  in  the  single  fact  of  a  change 
of  mayors.  He  will,  somehow,  turn  on  the 
money  tap  in  Washington.  Funds  will  flow 
for  urban  renewal,  for  Job  re-tralnlng,  for 
o\ir  school  system,  for  every  worthwhile  proj- 
ect. By  his  very  presence  In  office  he  will, 
somehow,  moderate  the  black  militants,  keep 
violence  from  our  streets,  and  by  the  modera- 
tion of  his  acts  quiet  the  fears  of  the  white 
militants  and  prevent  racial  tensions  from 
becoming  more  exacerbated.  We  expect  our 
new  mayor  to  solve  all  the  vast  problems  of 
urban  living  and,  being  human,  of  course, 
he  cannot  perform  miracles. 

We  have  seen  square  blocks  of  our  city 
convulsed  in  violence.  We  have  seen  square 
miles  of  our  city  demolished  for  urban  re- 
newal and  not  renewed.  We  have  seen  the 
slums  set  in  motion,  the  displaced  pouring 
over  into  other  areas  which  quickly  become 
blighted;  thousands  of  dropouts,  children 
who  lack  shoes  and  winter  clothing  to  wear 
to  school,  garbage  piling  up  on  street  curbs, 
lines  of  unemployed.  Ovir  beaches  are  pol- 
luted, our  air  Is  polluted,  our  water  Is  pol- 
luted, our  streets  are  congested,  crime  rates 
are  on  the  rise;  Cleveland  suffers  all  of  the 
classic  failures  of  urban  life.  And  far  too 
many  of  us.  I  am  afraid,  assume  that  by 
changing  mayors  we  have  solved  these  prob- 
lems. We  have  not.  We  have  only  elected  a 
new  mayor.  It  might  be  wise,  therefore,  this 
morning,  to  make  up  a  tally  sheet  of  what 
can  legitimately  be  expected  of  the  mayor, 
what  he  can  accomplish  if  he  is  vigorous, 
enterprising  and  decisive  and  what  he  can 
not  be  expected  to  do;  what  we  must  do  for 
him;  we.  the  citizen,  we,  the  government. 
What  can  be  expected  of  Mayor  Stokes? 
He  can  be  expected  to  bring  new  administra- 
tive energies  to  the  city.  He  can  be  expected 
to  appoint  men  of  skill  and  vigor.  We  had 
what  was  essentially  a  single  administration 
for  almost  thirty  years,  and  many  officials 
have  grown  old  and  comfortable  In  office  and 
have  kept  to  archaic  ways  and  old  habits. 
Through  his  control  of  top-level  appoint- 
ments we  can  expect  the  mayor  to  Improve 
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the  exacerbated  relationship  between  the  po- 
lice force  and  the  neighborhoods,  and  create 
a  new  climate  of  understanding  between  the 
servants  and  those  whom  they  serve. 

We  can  expect  the  new  mayor  to  update 
and  upgrade  the  level  of  city  operations. 
Cleveland  is  an  old-fashioned  enterprise.  I 
had  occasion,  this  week,  to  read  through  the 
twenty-nine  reports  of  last  year's  Little  Hoo- 
ver Commission.  Each  of  them  details  a  city 
operation  which  is  behind  the  times.  Of  the 
police  department,  the  Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission said  simply  that  It  "is  a  generation 
behind  standard  procedures  in  police  man- 
agement." In  urban  renewal  the  city  has 
failed  to  complete  the  legal  work  on  its  first 
urban  renewal  project.  Garden  Valley,  begun 
in  1956.  On  and  on  and  on.  The  mayor  will 
need  money.  Good  men  rightly  command  a 
good  salary.  The  mayor  will  need  to  support 
his  nominees.  There  must  be  diguity  and 
scope  to  their  office.  But  this  problem  is 
within  the  competence  of  the  mayor.  And  it 
is  within  his  competence  to  improve  relation- 
ships with  all  groups  within  the  city.  In  the 
last  30  years  we  have  been  governed  essen- 
tially by  the  interests  of  business  balanced 
by  those  of  the  cosmopolitan  groups.  The 
negro  group  has  been  tolerated  but  it  has 
had  to  come  hat  In  hand.  No  longer  will  the 
ministers  of  the  negro  community  be  kept 
cooling  their  heels  in  the  mayor's  office.  We 
can  expect,  and  do  expect,  the  new  mayor  to 
listen  carefully  to  all  In  the  community, 
black  and  white,  and  we  can  expect  him  to 
alert  us  to  the  harsh  realities  of  the  urban 
crises.  We  need  clear  explanations  and  clear 
priorities — the  requirements  of  urban  change 
rather  than  public  relations  about  "the  best 
location  In  the  nation." 

Today,  140  million  out  of  200  million 
Americans  live  in  cities.  By  the  year  2,000, 
280  mlUloh  of  340  million  Americans,  almost 
9  out  of  10.  will  live  In  our  cities;  and  our 
cities  are  not  ready  for  them.  We  lack  In- 
stitutions, schools,  roads,  employment,  rec- 
reational facilities,  clean  air.  clean  water, 
the  amenities  even  for  the  smaller  numbers 
who  live  here  today.  We  have  not  resolved 
or  begun  to  resolve  the  deep-seated  historic 
problems  of  poverty,  racial  antipathy,  de- 
teriorating housing,  cultural  and  educational 
deprivation. 

Our  new  mayor  must  make  clear  the  depths 
of  the  problems  we  face  and  the  cost  Involved 
in  their  solutions.  We  have  tried  to  run  our 
city  on  the  cheap.  Betwen  1940  and  1965. 
Americans  actually  decreased  the  percent- 
age of  tax  monies  allocated  to  their  cities. 
You  cannot  run  a  city  on  the  cheap. 
It  is  going  to  cost  you  three,  four.  five,  per- 
haps ten  times  more  to  run  Cleveland  and 
the  mayor  must  make  clear  why,  how  much, 
and  for  what. 

But,  what  can  the  mayor  do  about  the 
nearly  two  in  ten  who  live  In  slum  areas 
and  who  are  unemployed?  What  can  he  do 
about  the  three  in  ten  who  drop  out  of  pov- 
erty area  high  schools  before  they  have  the 
skills  which  would  make  them  employable? 
What  can  he  do  about  the  plants  which 
are  outside  the  city  lines  and  spew  their  dust 
into  the  air  and  their  filth  into  our  rivers? 
What  can  he  do  when  regional  planners  draw 
highways  through  neighborhoods  and  destroy 
what  stability  there  is  in  order  to  make  it 
easier  for  suburbanites  to  come  into  their 
offices  and  to  leave  for  their  grass-enclosed 
homes?  What  can  he  do  about  a  city  which 
must  give  to  the  state  more  tax  monies  for 
welfare  and  education  than  it  receives  back 
for  these  same  services? 

There  are  definite  limits  to  a  mayor's  pow- 
er. He  can  be  effective  within  administra- 
tive limits  but  he  can  not  begin  to  solve 
the  problems  of  the  city,  unless  he  has  the 
active  and  energetic  help  of  Columbus  and 
Washington  and  the  citizenry.  Is  our  state 
committed  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland?  Has  Washington  escalated  the  war 
on  poverty  with  speed  and  determination? 
President  Johnson  said,  two  days  ago.  that 
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it  was  bunk  to  argue  that  we  could  not  make 
progress  both  In  Vietnam  and  In  the  war 
against  poverty.  Not  sol  This  year  the  Fed- 
eral Government  allocated  to  the  cities  less 
than  $1.00  per  citizen  to  solve  the  transpor- 
tation crises  and  less  than  10c  per  person  for 
the  model  cities'  bill.  The  level  of  Federal  aid 
to  welfare  has  actually  decreased.  At  first 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  was  ap- 
propriated 2.4  billion.  That  was  cut  in  Its 
present  budget  of  1.6  million  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  may  come  out  of  this 
Congress  with  only  1.2  billion.  The  effects  of 
these  cuts  can  be  seen  In  our  own  city. 

I  sit  on  the  Board  of  the  Cleveland  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  Last  year  we  can- 
celled 16  programs  touching  almost  40.000 
lives  because  these  programs  cost  2.7  mil- 
lion dollars  which  were  no  longer  available. 
These  were  not  luxury  programs.  They  in- 
cluded literacy  training  for  adults,  job  train- 
ing for  high  school  dropouts,  advice  on 
maternity  and  health  care  for  teen-aged 
mothers,  and  a  program  of  high  school 
courses  for  adults  who  never  completed  their 
degree.  We  did  not  cut  these  programs  be- 
cause they  were  unworthy  or  had  proved 
themselves  misdirected,  but  because  funds 
were  not  available. 

Washington  talks  about  a  war  upon  pov- 
erty but,  in  effect,  supports  a  probing  action; 
demonstration  projects,  a  beginning,  and 
nothing  more.  We  are  not  keeping  up  with 
the  growing  population,  much  less  solving 
our  problem.  If  you  want  to  know  the  real 
limitations  of  this  war  on  poverty  consider 
Operation  Head  Start,  which  is  the  most  ap- 
proved and  widely-respected  of  all  Its  pro- 
grams. Head  Start  is  designed  to  provide  pre- 
school training  for  four  and  five-year  olds 
from  deprived  homes  where  they  have  not 
been  read  to  or  spoken  to  or  been  taught 
hygiene  or  to  dress  properly.  Competent  psy- 
chological investigation  has  shown  that  one 
in  two  children  from  poverty  areas  have 
little,  U  any,  chance  of  success  in  school,  un- 
less they  receive  such  preschool  training. 
There  are  today.  7800  youngsters  between 
the  ages  of  4  and  5  in  the  poverty  areas  of 
Cleveland  who  ought  to  be  receiving  the 
Head  Start  opportunity.  Only  twelve-hun- 
dred, one  in  five,  are  and  the  reasons  are 
purely  fiscal.  What  Is  true  of  Operation  Head 
Start  is  true  in  heightened  degrees  of  less- 
fully  accepted  programs.  Because  of  Vietnam 
the  Federal  government  has  not  accelerated 
Its  demands  upon  the  Congress  and  because 
of  the  war-related  budget  deficit  Congress 
has  cut  even  further  the  Administration's 
limited  requests.  Thirty-plus  billion  dollars 
a  year  In  Vietnam  spells  a  very  limited  war 
on  the  ills  of  our  cities. 

Carl  Stokes  can  not  be  expected  to  solve 
those  problems  for  which  he  needs  the  help 
of  the  Federal  and  the  State  government,  the 
help  of  industry  and  labor,  and  the  help  of 
all  who  live  in  greater  Cleveland.  I  submit 
that  there  Is  every  indication  that  be  will 
not  receive  the  vigorous  support  he  requires. 
Our  nation  is  tragically  burdened  by  war 
and,  surprisingly,  mesmerized  by  ideology. 
Our  many  problems  require  Imaginative, 
even  radical  solutions;  yet,  many  judge  all 
proposals  not  by  the  standard  of  need  but 
by  some  inherited  political  theory.  Instead  of 
experimenting  we  debate  theory:  Federalism 
vs.  state's  rights,  capitalism  vs.  socialism, 
public  works  vs.  industrial  Incentive.  In- 
creasingly this  nation  has  become  separated 
Into  competing  Ideological  sects;  the  new 
left,  the  new  right;  the  old  left,  the  old  right. 
Once  we  prided  ourselves  on  our  pragmatism. 
We  said  that  our  greatness  lay  in  our  ability 
to  face  a  problem  and  find  practical  solu- 
tions. It  was  never  either/or;  either  govern- 
ment or  Industry,  either  Federal  or  state 
control,  but  both/and.  Today,  any  project 
which  smacks  of  federal  aid  to  the  com- 
mimltles  is  anathema  to  some,  any  project 
which  is  to  be  partially  managed  by  the  free 
enterprise  sector  is  anathema  to  others,  and 


any  project  which  Is  not  under  the  total 
control  of  the  poor  is  anathema  to  others. 

Why  must  it  be  one  or  the  other?  Accom- 
modation and  compromise  are  of  the  essence 
of  a  democratic  system.  Tragically,  but  in- 
creasingly we  are  voting  Ideology — not  need, 
and  this  is  the  way  of  divlslveness  and 
failure. 

We  need  to  take  a  good  look  at  our  own 
involvement.  Most  suburbanites,  most  of  you. 
believe  that  you  can  create  a  counter  city, 
a  city  out  there,  where  there  will  be  security 
and  safety,  quietness  and  tranquillity  and 
all  of  the  amenities,  where  you  will  be  spared 
the  violence  and  the  turbulence  of  the  city. 
This  attitude  Is  characterized  by  a  piece  of 
ground  which  most  of  tis  pass  almost  every 
day.  the  Shaker  Lakes.  The  Shaker  Lakes  be- 
long to  the  City  of  Cleveland.  Cleveland 
spends  $6,900  a  year  to  maintain  them.  But, 
woe  betide  the  youngster  of  black  skin  who 
rides  his  bike  up  to  the  Shaker  Lakes.  A 
police  cruiser  vrtll  come  by  and  tell  him 
he  Is  trespassing.  Yet,  you  and  I  can  come 
down  to  Rockefeller  Park  or  to  the  Zoo  or 
to  the  Aquarium  and  be  welcome.  We  can 
go  anywhere  but  "they"  can't  come  here.  Of 
course  such  Isolation  is  Impossible.  The  city 
intrudes  regardless.  Our  children  wear  the 
clothes  of  the  sidewalk,  speak  the  Idiom  of 
the  city  street,  take  its  drugs,  and  are  en- 
dangered by  its  violence.  The  slum  rolls 
across  suburban  lines.  Crime  has  wheels. 
Wish  it  or  not  we  can  not  escape  the  city. 
It  is  to  our  advantage  and  right  to  Join 
forces. 

The  Bible  describes  the  city  as  a  mother, 
the  city  creates  the  environment  which 
creates  the  man.  The  city  gives  vis  ovu  dig- 
nity or  drags  us  into  the  gutter.  The  quality 
of  city  life  is  ultimately  the  standard  of  the 
life  of  its  citizens.  And  who  will  say  that  the 
quality  of  life  In  Cleveland  is  what  we  would 
wish  it  to  be?  If  we  truly  want  to  support  a 
new  start  for  the  city  then  we  must  begin, 
each  in  his  own  way.  to  take  an  entirely  new 
attitude  towards  the  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. Taxes  are  not  citizenship,  though  a 
willingness  to  vote  major  taxes  for  major 
services  may  be.  It  is  not  citizenship  to  go  to 
a  Parent-Teacher's  Association  meeting  in  a 
white  suburb  about  your  child.  It  is  citizen- 
ship to  encourage  the  34  school  systems  of 
this  county  to  cooperate  to  overcome  urban 
alienation  and  suburban  trivlalization.  It  is 
not  citizenship  to  complain  about  the  mayor 
of  Cleveland  but  work  only  in  suburban 
politics.  It  is  citizenship  to  see  that  your 
representatives  In  Washington  and  Colum- 
bus give  him  the  money  to  meet  our  needs, 
vote  to  enlarge  the  war  on  poverty,  and  the 
ambit  of  Civil  Rights. 

It  is  citizenship  to  see  that  by  your  vote, 
by  your  act.  by  your  energy,  by  your  aware- 
ness, you  help  America  come  of  age.  For  this 
Is  a  new  age  which  demands  an  entirely 
new  formulation  of  governmental  authOTlty. 
of  private  Initiative,  and  of  citizenship  re- 
sponsibility. Some  dimensions  of  this  new 
age  are  already  clear.  We  have  learned  that 
you  can  not  band-aid  a  city's  problems  and 
cure  them.  We  have  learned  that  to  main- 
tain the  amenity  of  city  life  we  can  not 
scrap  useful  Institutions  simply  to  rebuild 
them  on  raw  acreage  nestled  among  expen- 
sive shacks  that  will  be  the  sltuns  of  the 
next  decade.  We  have  learned  that  cities 
need  clinics  and  parks;  schools  of  quality 
and  medicine  of  quality;  low-cost  housing 
and  strict  housing  inspection;  alert  and  ef- 
fective police  careful  of  the  rights  and  sensl- 
tlvltles  of  each  and  every  citizen;  adequate 
welfare  and  community  service;  monies  and 
power  to  control  Industrial  waste  and  traffic 
congestion. 

The  cost  is  staggering.  Certainly  we  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  that  cost  If  we  continue 
draining  our  treasury  for  pointless  wars. 
Certainly  we  will  not  be  able  to  pay  if  by 
inaction  we  multiply  the  numbers  of  de- 
linquents, of  the  unemployable,  of  the  emo- 


tionally disturbed  who  must  be  rehabili- 
tated at  a  prohibitive  cost.  We  are  a  wealthy 
nation;  we  are  the  wealthiest  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known.  If  any  nation  can 
meet  the  problems  of  the  urban  crises,  then 
it  should  be  this  nation — but  will  it  be? 

A  few.4ay8  ago  Martin  Luther  King  com- 
mented much  as  I  have  this  morning,  that 
Carl  Stokes  will  need  the  united  support  of 
the  community. 

Dr.  King  signaled  the  need  for  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  business  and  Industrial  leader- 
ship. He  said,  using  a  phrase  from  our  Bible. 
that  the  mayor  will  be  like  the  sheep  led  onto 
the  slaughter  unless  such  support  Is  forth- 
coming. Whatever  he  does  will  not  be  enough, 
and  we  will  blame  him  for  whatever  be  the 
failures.  He  will  be  our  scapegoat.  Whatever 
happens  the  next  two  years  let  us  not  blame 
the  man.  until  we  have  blamed  ourselves. 
Let  us  not  see  his  shortcomings  until  we  are 
sharply  awEu-e  of  our  own,  and  can  say  that 
we  have  acted  with  the  wisdom  and  will  that 
is  required  of  urban  Americans  in  this  cen- 
tury. By  our  vote,  by  our  civic  energy,  by 
whatever  Influence  and  leverage  we  may  have 
in  Coliunbus  or  in  Washington,  we  must  find 
a  way  to  give  those  mayors  of  our  cities  who 
represent  the  emerging  classes,  the  support 
which  they  need  so  they  can  do  their  Job  and 
we  can  have  a  stable  and  happy  city.  We 
must,  for  whatever  our  estate,  we  can  not 
escape  the  fate  of  our  city.  If  Cleveland  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate,  if  the  quality  of  life 
becomes  harsher,  if  violence  becomes  even 
more  widespread,  If  the  quality  of  commu- 
nlcation  between  people  becomes  even  more 
attenuated  and  exacerbated,  each  of  us  will 
suffer  and  each  of  us  will  pay  the  price. 

Cleveland,  In  this  fall  of  1967,  has  an  op- 
portunity, nothing  more.  There  are  no  mira- 
cles but  there  Is  clearly  an  opjwrtunlty  for 
greater  things.  We  have  a  much-needed  In- 
fusion of  new  vigor  In  City  Hall.  We  need 
new  vigor  at  all  other  levels  of  our  com- 
munity lives  and  all  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and.  dear  friends,  that  la  our  task. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  CITES 
MONROE  COUNTY,  N.Y..  BAR  ASSO- 
CIA-nON  AS  OUTSTANDINa  EX- 
AMPLE OP  BAR  ASSOCIATION 
SERVICE  TO  LEGAL  PROFESSION 
AND  COMMUNITY  ON  DIAMOND 
JUBILEE.  DECEMBER  7,  1967 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton] 
may  extend  hia  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  7th 
of  this  month,  the  members  of  the  Mon- 
roe County  Bar  Association  will  gather 
to  celebrate  the  association's  diamond 
jubilee — 75  years  of  service  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  profession  of  law. 

The  history  of  bar  associations  in  this 
Nation  Is  a  distinguished  one,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. More  than  most  professional  associa- 
tions, the  activities  of  bar  associations 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  the  communities  they  serve. 

This  has  certainly  been  true  of  the 
Monroe  County  Bar  Association.  I  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Its  record  of 
service,  since  I  served  as  secretary 
of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  as  president  of  the  Federation 
of   Bar   Associations   of   Western   New 
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York.  I  would  like  to  share  our  srtory  with 
you  and  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker. 

During  its  first  75  years,  the  Monroe 
Coimty  Bar  Association  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated the  high  ideals  for  which 
legal  associations  everywhere  strive. 

The  original  founders  of  the  associa- 
tion lost  no  time  in  making  it  an  active 
participant  in  community  affairs.  The 
articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  on 
December  2,  1892.  At  its  meeting  two 
months  later,  February  14.  1893,  the  as- 
sociation adopted  a  resolution  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  authorize  a  new  county 
courthouse.  Its  efforts  were  a  significant 
factor  in  the  final  decision  for  a  court- 
house. 

This  interest  in  doing  its  part  in  keep- 
ing the  Rochester,  N.Y.,  area  in  the  fore- 
front of  progress,  and  in  extending  the 
benefits  of  legal  services  to  everyone  con- 
tinues today  with  a  vastly  increased  ar- 
ray of  services  and  activities. 

Notable  among  the  70  present  commit- 
tees and  activities  of  the  Monroe  County 
Bar  Association  are  the  following: 

The  lawyer  reference  service,  estab- 
lished in  1949,  with  headquarters  in  the 
bar  association  ofHce,  for  persons  who  do 
not  have  a  family  attorney.  This  was 
one  of  the  first  lawyer  reference  services 
set  up  in  the  United  States. 

The  coordinated  assigned  counsel  sys- 
tem was  created  in  1963  for  the  defense 
of  criminal  actions. 

In  the  field  of  public  education,  there 
are  the  speaker  bureau,  which  provides 
lawyers  to  speak  on  legal  topics;  the 
adult  education  committee,  which  gives 
an  adult  legal  education  course  in  the 
high  schools;  and  the  Law  Day  com- 
mittee which  organizes  public  cere- 
monies for  Law  Day. 

The  Monroe  County  Bar  Foimdation, 
which  was  established  in  1951  to  increase 
Interest  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
collects  books  and  other  material  of  a 
legal  historical  nature  and  sponsors 
lectures  on  legal  topics  for  association 
members. 

By  1958  the  association's  activities  had 
grown  to  the  point  that  good  organiza- 
tion and  management  made  it  apparent 
that  the  activities  should  be  directed  by 
an  executive  director.  My  fellow  members 
of  the  Monroe  Coimty  Bar  Association 
were  extremely  fortimate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mr.  Mllford  E.  "Bert" 
Wheeler,  who  has  held  that  position 
since  January  1,  1959.  Bert's  skill  as  an 
administrator  and  his  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  the  legal  profession  and  the 
bar  association  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  growth  of  the  associa- 
tion's activities.  Bert  has  been  instru- 
mental in  translating  Ideas  into  active 
programs  which  have  benefited  associa- 
tion members  and  the  public. 

In  1959,  the  bar  association  began 
publication  of  its  own  magazine,  Sum- 
ming Up.  During  the  1960's  the  associa- 
tion ran  a  very  successful  weekly  radio 
program  under  the  title  of  "Justice," 
which  included  a  dramatic  presentation 
and  a  discussion  of  the  drama  by  a  panel 
of  lawyers.  This  and  other  radio  and 
television  work  won  New  York  State  Bar 
Association  awards  for  4  consecutive 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  7.  at  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  the 


members  of  the  Monroe  County  Bar 
Association  will  gather  to  celebrate  our 
group's  75th  anniversary. 

At  that  time.  David  Boehn,  a  promi- 
nent Rochester  attorney  and  president 
of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Association, 
will  present  to  the  association  on  my 
behalf  a  scroll  commemorating  the  asso- 
ciation's diamond  anniversary  The 
scroll  reads: 

Whereas  on  December  2.  1892.  the  Articles 
of  Incorporation  were  filed  for  the  Monroe 
County  Bar  Association  of  New  York;   and 

Whereas  the  Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of 
this  event  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year; 

Now.  therefore,  we.  the  Attorneys  and 
Lawyers  of  the  90th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  hereby  Join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  and  member  of  the  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  Prank  Horton,  in  send- 
ing greetings  and  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  celebration  of  this  hUtorlc  event. 

The  scroll  was  signed  by  the  244  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  are  lawyers. 

A  framed  copy  of  this  statement  will 
also  be  presented,  along  with  an  Ameri- 
can flag  which  was  flown  over  the  Capi- 
tol on  December  2,  1967—75  years  after 
the  incorporation  of  the  bar  association. 

I  would  like  to  publicly  commend  my 
fellow  members  of  the  Monroe  County 
Bar  Association  who  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  celebration  activities: 

Henry  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  Esq.,  overall 
program  chairman. 

W.  Smith  O'Brien,  Esq.,  chairman. 
75th  anniversary  observance. 

Nathan  J.  Robfogel,  Esq.,  chairman, 
75th  anniversary  dinner. 

James  M.  Hartman.  Esq.,  chairman, 
publicity,  75th  anniversary  dinner. 

James  P.  Glynn..  Esq..  author.  "His- 
tory of  the  Monroe  Coxmty  Bar  As- 
sociation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  laws  make  civilized 
society  possible.  Lawyers  represent  the 
law  in  action,  and  stand  as  guardians  of 
the  borders  between  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  and  fair  and  unfair.  Through 
their  bar  associations,  they  have  helped 
forge  the  legal  principles  and  practices 
which  keep  the  law  a  living,  viable  code 
of  rules  by  which  society  can  change  and 
progress  without  disturbing  the  funda- 
mental rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  record  of  the  Monroe  County  Bar 
Association  is  outstanding  in  service  to 
its  members,  the  profession  of  law,  and 
the  community  and  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Monroe  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  very  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  and  our 
colleagues  the  story  of  its  first  75  years, 
and  to  predict  an  equally  productive  and 
creative  second  75  years. 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon  I  was  attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  a  close  personal  friend  and  fine 
public  servant.  Jack  MarshaU  SUrk  of 
Montgomery  County.  Md. 

During  my  absence,  H.R.  11276,  a  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  for  2  additional 
years,  and  H.R.  13054.  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967,  were 
considered  by  the  House.  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  had  I  been  present, 
I  would  have  voted  In  favor  of  these  two 
measures. 


GUDE   POSITION   ON   ROLLCALLS 
NOS.  421  AND  422 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Oot)e] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


THE  PROMISE  OF  BLACK  PRIDE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findley] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  renewed  hope  the  essay  in  the 
December    1    Time    magazine — "Black 
Power  and  Black  Pride."  The  reporters 
of  Time  have  uncovered  a  shift  in  the 
philosophy  of  American  Negro  leaders 
which,    if    accepted    by    most   Negroes, 
promises  to  ease  racial  tensions  and  be- 
gin constructive  actions  toward  uplifting 
and  improving  the  status  and  well-being 
of  our  fellow  Negro  citizens.  The  article 
notes  that  the  Negro  is  "looking  to  him- 
self for  salvation,  and  there  discovering 
strengths  that  he  never  knew  he  pos- 
sessed." And,  "black  pride  is  dictating 
the  new  posture,  which  is  not  that  of  a 
needy  applicant  begging  for  white  as- 
sistance, but  that  of  an  equal  who  pro- 
claims his  self-sufiBciency  and  his  value 
as  any  man's  ally."  And  lastly.  Time  re- 
ports that  "the  major  part  of  the  black 
power  movement,  at  least  now.  Is  far 
more  moderate  than  its  reputation.  It 
desires  neither  to  shoot  its  way  out  of 
white  America,  nor  to  enter  a  supremacy 
contest  with  the  white  establishment.  Its 
goals  lie  within  democracy's  permissive 
framework,  which  has  stretched  many 
times    before    to    assimilate    minority 
groups  and  which,  as  far  as  the  XJS.  Ne- 
gro is  concerned,  must  stretch  again  for 
him.  The  black  to  fear  is  the  one  who 
has  not  yet  been  exposed  to  the  discipline 
of  self-pride — the  unawakened  75  per- 
cent Negro  majority  that  lies  outside  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  has  felt  al- 
most none  of  its  effects.  This  Negro  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  venting  his  frustra- 
tions in  violence.  The  new  Negro  knows 
how  much  damage  violence  can  do  to  his 
own  cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Time's  article 
to  the  consideration  of  all  thoughtful 
Americans. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PLEDGE  OF 
ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Virgnia  [Mr.  Brothill] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
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in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  a  recent  action  taken  by 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  which  a.  little  girl  was  allowed  to 
lead  the  Board  in  an  initial  step  in  what 
I  hope  is  not  going  to  be  a  pattern  of  the 
Board's  efforts  to  make  District  schools  a 
model  for  the  Nation. 

At  the  behest  of  something  called  the 
National  Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund,  a  15-year-old 
high  school  girl  in  District  schools  pro- 
tested reciting  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to 
the  fiag  of  the  United  States  on  the 
grounds  that  it  did  not  offer  her  the 
liberty  and  justice  it  pledges  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

She  and  her  teen-age  friends,  who  may 
fall  under  the  influence  of  the  adult  pa- 
triots of  the  National  Capital  Area  Civil 
Liberties  Defense  and  Education  Fund, 
will  no  longer  be  required  to  pledge  alle- 
giance to  the  American  flag  with  their 
classmates,  just  as  they  are  no  longer 
required  to  mention  God  in  any  reference 
or  reverence  to  the  Nation  of  their  birth- 
right. 

In  the  wake  of  the  School  Board's 
capitulation  on  this  matter.  I  can  only 
assume  that  the  next  step  will  be  to  out- 
law flying  the  American  fiag  from  the 
flagpoles  in  front  of  our  schools. 

Those  of  us  who  protested  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  on  prayer  and  ref- 
erence to  God  in  the  classroom,  warned 
at  the  time  that  the  question  of  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag  would  soon 
be  raised. 

A  lot  of  people  in  this  world,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  be  delighted  to  pledge 
allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  fiag  and  the  pledge,  as 
I  need  not  remind  the  House,  are  symbols 
of  freedom  and  reverence — a  right  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  na- 
tion, just  as  there  is  a  right  of  dissent, 
of  free  speech  and  of  redress  against  per- 
sonal grievEUice.  There  is  also  the  right 
to  public  education,  including  obedience 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  accompany- 
ing the  privilege  of  attending  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation. 

If  the  rules  and  regulations,  estab- 
lished for  the  common  good  by  the  com- 
mon taxpayers  of  the  Nation,  include 
opening  the  day's  activities  with  a 
pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  Nation  fur- 
nishing our  children  with  this  education, 
then  let  it  be  enforced  for  all  pupils,  the 
National  Capita!  Area  Civil  Liberties  De- 
fense and  Education  Fund  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Board  notwith- 
standing. If  not.  let  the  teenage  puppets 
of  this  so-called  civil  liberties  organiza- 
tion seek  education  for  their  youthful 
followess  elsewhere,  not  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

Despite  the  impact  and  infiuence  of  the 
liberal  masterminds  of  our  society,  there 
are  still  some  requirements  for  getting 
that  must  Include  some  giving.  A  pledge 
of  allegiance  is  little  enough  giving  for 
what  the  District  of  Columbia  school  sys- 


tem and  the  taxpayers  are  trying  to 
provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Board  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  flag  the  next  time  a 
liberal  or  leftwing  organization  confronts 
it  with  a  schoolchild  who  has  been  brain- 
washed into  protesting  her  obligations 
to  her  coimtry. 


PROPOSED   SUBWAY   SYSTEM   FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still 
serious  question  as  to  the  cost  and  extent 
of  the  proposed  subway  system  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  following  let- 
ters offer  some  suggestions  which  should 
help  lead  to  clarification.  Copies  of  both 
letters  were  presented  to  the  press  today, 
and  are  as  follows : 

The  American  Untversttt, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  4. 1967. 
Re  S.  2094  and  H.R.   11395.  the  District  of 

Columbia  subway  relocation  bills. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible. 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Bible:  In  my  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  District  Committee 
I  pointed  out  several  deficiencies  In  the  Voor- 
hees  Report,  which  the  WMATA  has  advanced 
as  the  sole  technical  Justification  for  aban- 
donment of  the  Columbia  Heights  subway 
line  and  addition  of  the  Independence  Ave- 
nue loop. 

Last  Thursday,  at  a  meeting  arranged 
through  General  Jackson  Graham,  both  the 
Director  and  the  Deputy  Director  of  WMATA's 
Planning  Department  conceded  that  the 
Voorhees  Report  Is  indeed  deficient  in  the 
respects  which  Mr.  William  Schelrer  (a  pro- 
fessional economist  and  statistician)  and  I 
pointed  out  to  the  Committee  and  more  fully 
described  to  those  officials.  They  further 
agreed  that  they  can  and  unll  correct  these 
methodological  deficiencies  In  order  to  find 
out  precisely  what  effect  the  corrections  will 
have  on  the  Report,  and  wlU  convey  their 
findings  to  Mr.  Schelrer  "soon." 

Mr.  Schelrer  and  I  beUeve  that  the  cor- 
rection of  these  deficlendee  In  the  Voorhees 
Rep>ort  may  weU  show  that  the  Columbia 
Heights  route  will  not  be  a  "money-loser," 
and  may  actually  be  at  least  as  good  an  in- 
vestment as  the  Independence  Avenue  line. 

Therefore,  we  urgently  Implore  you  to  de- 
lay Committee  approval  of  the  drastic  altera- 
tions proposed  In  these  two  bills  for  a  few 
days,  until  WMATA  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  correct  the  Report  which  they  themselves 
now  concede  to  be  in  error,  and  to  present 
the  corrected  figures  to  the  Committee. 

In  any  event,  and  whatever  the  economic 
merits  of  the  Columbia  Heights  line  versus 
the  Independence  Avenue  line.  I  respectfully 
iirge  that  the  bills  should  be  amended  so  a« 
to  provide  concrete  assurance  to  the  residents 
of  this  City  that  one  8u\ma.y  line  wUl  be 
built,  soon,  to  serve  their  nfeeds.  rather  than 
solely  the  needs  of  suburlmn  commuters.  I 
have  recently  discussed  with  the  Oeno^ 
Counsel  of  WMATA  the  question  of  amend- 
ing the  bills,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
WMATA  could  accept  an  amendment,  which 


could  be  incorporated  as  a  new  subsection 
3(b)(5).  along  the  following  Unes: 

"Construction  of  the  Southwest  Washing- 
ton portion  of  the  subway  system  shall  not 
commence  unless  and  until  final  route  ap- 
proval has  been  obtained  and  funds  have 
been  authorized  and  appropriated  for  con- 
struction of  a  line  or  lines  and/or  modifica- 
tion of  an  existing  line  or  lines,  so  as  to  serve 
the  north  central  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  (the  area  between  Rock  Creek 
Park  and  the  Old  Soldiers  Home) ." 

Such  an  amendment  would  not,  I  am  in- 
formed, conflict  with  WMATA's  existing  pro- 
gram schedules;  it  would  leave  complete  free- 
dom to  choose  a  7th  Street.  14th  Street,  Co- 
lumbia Heights  or  any  other  Inner  city  route; 
and  it  would  help  to  bridge  the  'credlbUlty 
gap"  between  WMATA's  announced  inten- 
tions and  the  belief  of  many  residents  of  this 
City  concerning  what  WMATA  can  or  will 
bring  to  pass. 

Montgomery  County  Councilman  David 
Scull's  statements  on  Friday,  as  reported  In 
the  attached  press  clipping,  show  that  sub- 
urban leaders  now  realize  the  crucial  Im- 
portance of  providing  subway  lines  Into  in- 
ner city  residential  areas,  not  only  so  as  to 
reduce  unrest  and  reduce  welfare  costs  in 
the  Inner  city,  but  also  to  serve  the  growing 
suburban  Job  markets. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  bring 
the  above  two  suggestions  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  F.  Bason,  Jr., 

Professor  of  Law. 


The  18th  and  Columbia 
ROAO  Business  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.  December  4,  1967. 
Re  District  of  Columbia  Subway. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humfhret, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  Your  letter  of 
November  30  In  reply  to  ours  of  November  17 
gives  no  Indication  that  you  are  aware  that 
the  D.C.  Subway  Is  In  deep  trouble,  yet  the 
D.C.  Examiner  published  by  Roy  Chalk,  your 
good  friend,  on  November  30  reported 
(page  4) :  "Subway  stalled.  The  word  on  the 
Hill  is  that  both  the  White  House  and  Con- 
gress may  move  to  slow  down  construction 
of  the  $2.3  billion  subway  system  In  Wash- 
ington. Federal  share  of  the  project  Is  about 
$1  billion,  and  big  budget  deficits  over  the 
next  several  years  may  roadblock  the  rapid 
transit  plan."  Other  roadblocks  are  also 
evident,  as  listed  below. 

In  this  situation  it  is  clear  that  you  should 
have  done  more  than  rely  on  the  handouts 
from  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority.  Not  a  single  Democrat  on 
the  Senate  District  Committee  cared  enough 
about  the  subway  Issue  to  put  In  an  appear- 
ance during  the  two  days  of  hearings  on 
November  14  and  15.  according  to  some 
critics  who  attended  the  hearlng^s. 

David  Scull,  Montgomery  County,  Mary- 
land, Councilman,  was  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  2  as  saying: 
"relatively  few  people  In  his  County  may 
use  rapid  transit  to  commute  to  jobs  In 
Washington.  .  .  .  I'm  less  Interested  in  locat- 
ing It  to  serve  the  25  percent  of  our  people 
who  might  use  it  than  In  moving  the  under- 
trained  and  underemployed  out  here  to 
where  the  action  Is."  Mr.  SciUl  Is  a  highly 
resi>ected  RepubUcan  leader. 

Carl  L.  Shipley,  Chairman  of  the  D.C.  Re- 
publican Party,  In  a  statement  issued 
November  25  said: 

"I  think  a  subway  serving  the  Inner  city 
Negro  ghettos  of  the  District  is  absolutely 
essential,  and  should  have  as  high  a  priority 
as  the  Independence  Avenue  loop  which  I 
also  support.  Such  an  Inner  city  line  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  first  phase,  and  should 
be  Included  as  an  amendment  to  the  bUls 
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(S.  2094  and  H_R.  11395)  now  before  the 
Senate  D.C.  Committee. 

"I  simply  cannot  understand  how  the  Ad- 
ministration has  been  able  to  ignore  the 
needs  of  the  Inner  city  Negro  ghettos — since 
poor  transit  was  such  an  Important  factor 
In  the  Watts  area  and  other  cities  as  Secre- 
tary Robert  Weaver  of  HUD  pointed  out. 

"Any  plan  which  does  not  make  adequate 
provision  for  a  major  part  of  the  District's 
Negro  ciUzens  is  a  bad  plan. 

"The  Senate  Bill  should  also  provide,  as 
part  of  the  first  phase,  for  a  line  Into  Prince 
Georges  County — which  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing part  of  Maryland  at  this  time. 

"One  way  to  meet  these  two  problems 
which  seems  to  me  to  have  merit  would  be 
to  (1)  retain  the  Columbia  Heights  line  and 
(2)  extend  It  into  Prince  Georges  County  on 
the  New  Hampshire  Avenue  radial. 

"This  would  serve  a  natural  corridor,  and 
would  link  the  District  and  the  suburbs." 

Change.  Inc..  which  runs  the  poverty  pro- 
gram In  the  Columbia  Helghts-Cardozo  area 
says: 

"The  DC.  Subway,  which  the  Congress  au- 
thorized in  1965  to  provide  rapid  transit  for 
all  District  citizens  would,  under  S.  2094 
and  H.R.  11395.  be  changed  to  provide  rapid 
transit  for  affluent  suburbanites,  and  for 
affluent  families  west  of  Rock  Creek  Park, 
while  the  desperate  needs  of  the  Inner-clty 
poor  would  be  relegated  to  a  second  phase. 
We  believe  this  step  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake.  Subway  service  for  the  Inner  city 
poor  must  have  an  equal.  If  not  higher 
priority  than  that  provided  for  the  affluent 
and  office  employees  during  working  hours. 

"S.  2094  and  H.R.  11395  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Congress  will  appro- 
priate $1.1  billion  In  addition  to  the  ap- 
propiration  authorized  by  the  Congress  in 
the  1965  Subway  Act.  We  have  the  gravest 
doubts  that  the  Congress,  or  the  American 
taxpayers,  pressed  by  the  costs  of  local  needs, 
and  the  Vietnam  Conflict,  will  be  willing  to 
appropriate  such  a  vast  sum.  Yet  the  failure 
to  do  so,  if  the  Columbia  Heights  Une  Is 
deleted,  would  put  the  line  serving  the  inner- 
city  Negro  ghettos  in  a  permanent  limbo 
from  which  it  would  never  be  rescued.  The 
Washington  Post  said  (March  15)  'This  will 
be  the  only  subway  in  history  to  serve  the 
classes  instead  of  the  masses.'  " 

It  is  clear  that  Roy  Chalk's  DC.  Examiner 
and  Change.  Inc.  have  come  to  the  same 
conclusion,  particularly  as  to  the  indlsputed 
fact  that  "big  budget  deficits  over  the  next 
several  years  may  roadblock  the  rapid  tran- 
sit plan." 

We  thick  it  is  high  time  your  Administra- 
tion told  the  American  people  where  it  Is 
going  to  get  the  $1.1  billion  needed  to  com- 
plete the  second  phase  of  the  subway  sys- 
tem which  includes  the  proposed  line  In  the 
inner  city  Negro  ghettos  of  Washington  The 
Washington  Post  (Nov.  27)  said: 

"Warren  Quenstedt.  deputy  general  man- 
ager of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Authority,  said  yesterday  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  may  have  to  foot  some  of  the 
bill  for  construction  of  the  District's  subwav 
system.  ' 

"He  said  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  to 
obtain  $1.1  billion  of  the  $2.4  billion  needed 
to  bTolId  the  system. 

"Transit  authority  officials  have  previ- 
ously said  that  they  believed  that  subway 
fares  would  be  enough  to  pay  off  $700  million 
in  bonds.  They  also  have  said  that  a  Fed- 
eral grant  of  about  $1  billion  is  likely. 

"The  $1  billion,  however,  is  the  uncertain 
portion  of  the  subway  funds.  The  remaining 
$600  million  would  be  paid  by  the  localities 
that  will  benefit  directly  from  the  system 
in  the  District  and  suburban  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

"In  an  Interview  on  the  WRC-TV  show 
•Dimension  Washington",  Quenstedt  said  cit- 
izens across  the  country  would  be  the  logical 
source  for  the  revenue. 
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"  'Millions  of  American  citizens  come  to 
this  city  every  year',  he  pointed  out." 

John  R.  Immer,  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens  Associations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  a  frequent  critic  of  the  Admin- 
istration, wrote  Chairman  Alan  Bible  of  the 
Senate  District  Committee  on  December  Ist 
in  part  as  follows: 

"We  request  you  to  recall  W^tATA  officials 
to  bring  this  entire  matter  out,  and  to 
determine  how  and  when  this  request  for  a 
$1.1  billion  Federal  grant  is  to  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation.  Such  a  huge  grant  is  pure  fantasy." 
Mr.  Immer  added: 

"We  charge  that  the  subway  line  serving 
the  inner  city  areas  of  Washington  into  the 
Negro  ghettos  is  being  held  hostage  by  the 
Administration  to  force  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate this  $1.1  billion  Federal  grant.  We 
don't  think  an  inner  city  line  will  ever  be 
built.  If  the  Columbia  Heights  Line  is  delet- 
ed on  14th  Street,  7th  Street,  or  anywhere 
else.  WMATA  officials  are  now  talking  about 
a  Sherman  Avenue  Line,  so  there  is  nothing 
firm  or  decided  about  an  inner  city  line.  If 
the  Columbia  Heights  Line  is  extended  Into 
Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland,  it  would 
undoubtedly  provide  the  heaviest  travelled 
line  in  the  entire  system.  It  would  pay  for 
itself,  and  would  not  require  any  Federal 
subsidy  at  all.  .  .  .  This  sensible  and  eminent- 
ly practical  plan  would  cost  approximately 
as  much  as  the  (Administration  plan  for  a 
$98,000,000  loop  on  Independence  Avenue.  .  .  . 
It  would  cost  one-tenth  as  much  as  the  $1.1 
billion  grant  by  the  Federal  government 
(needed  to  complete  the  system).  .  .  .  Isn't 
the  Senate  D.  C.  Committee  Interested  in 
saving  $1  billion  which  It  could  do  by  retain- 
ing the  Columbia  Heights  Line?" 

The  Washington  Post  (Nov.  16)  reported 
that  Professor  George  F.  Bason,  Jr.  of  Ameri- 
can University  told  the  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee that  "a  credibility  gap"  exists  between 
the  planners  of  the  city's  subway  system  and 
"the  people  who  live  In  the  inner  city."  He 
challenged  the  Voorhees  Report,  and  said: 

"First,  simply  as  a  matter  of  common  sense. 
it  is  very  puzzling  that  the  most  heavily 
traveled  and  most  profitable  bus  line  in  the 
entire  system  would  become  the  least  heavily 
traveled  and  least  profitable  subway  line. 

"Second,  the  Voorhees  Report  ccntains  a 
built-in  bias  against  the  Columbia  Heights 
line,  since  it  is  based  on  providing  service 
along  that  line  only  half  or  one-quarter  as 
frequently  as  along  other  lines  in  the  system. 
If  people  have  to  wait  twice  as  long  for  a 
subway,  they  win  naturally  be  less  likely  to 
take  the  subway,  wherever  the  line  is  located. 
"Third,  the  Voorhees  Report  bases  its  find- 
ings on  a  comparison  of  rush-hour,  weekday 
traffic  only.  The  dally  and  annual  traffic  fig- 
ures in  that  Report  are  simply  multiplica- 
tions of  rush-hour,  weekday  traffic  figures, 
based  on  a  city-wide  average.  But  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  line  has  a  larger  proportion  of 
non-rush-hour  and  weekend  traffic,  and  other 
lines  (especially  the  proposed  Independence 
Avenue  line)  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
rush-hour  traffic  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
weekend  traffic,  than  the  city-wide  average. 
Thus  the  annual  traffic  figures  In  the  Report 
are  bound  to  be  weighted  against  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  line  and  In  favor  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  line.  If  the  Report  has  thus 
underestimated  Columbia  Heights  annual 
traffic  by  10%  and  overestimated  Independ- 
ence Avenue  annual  traffic  by  10%,  then,  ac- 
cording to  other  figures  In  the  Report  Itself, 
the  Columbia  Heights  line  would  be  equally 
as  profitable  as  the  Independence  Avenue 
line. 

"Fourth,  the  Report  Itself  recognizes  that 
the  'major  effort'  and  'the  more  detailed 
Investigation'  In  'deriving  passenger  esti- 
mates' must  be  placed  on  determining  the 
numbers  of  people  who  would  switch  from 
bus  to  subway  transportation,  rather  than 
on    determining    the    numbers    who    would 


switch  from  auto-rldlng  to  subway-rldlng 
Yet,  In  computli.g  bus-subway  diversion,  the 
Report  simply  assumes  that,  if  their  total 
trip  and  waiting  time  is  equal,  60  c  will 
choose  to  wait  on  a  street-corner  for  a  bus 
and  50^0  will  choose  to  wait  indoors,  in  an 
air-conditioned  or  heated  station,  for  a  sub- 
way. By  contrast.  In  computing  auto-subway 
diversion,  the  Report  does  not  make  an  as- 
sumption but  makes  a  finding,  based  on 
facts,  that  57.5%  of  auto  riders  will  switch 
to  subway  if  the  total  trip  and  waiting  time 
is  equal.  Most  subway-riders  along  Columbia 
Heights  will  be  former  bus-riders,  whereas 
mo£t  subway-riders  along  Independence 
Avenue  will  be  former  auto-riders.  Thus,  here 
again,  there  Is  a  rerious  distortion  of  at 
least  lO'^  and  probably  20 <7  against  Colum- 
bia Heights  and  In  favor  of  Independence 
Avenue. 

"The  correction  of  these  two  distortions  in 
the  fieures  will  result  in  showing  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  line  actually  more  profitable 
than  the  Independence  Avenue  line." 

In  a  letter  today  sent  to  every  Senator  on 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Subcommit- 
tee. Professor  Bason  writes: 

"WMATA's  Director  and  Deputy  Director 
of  Planning  have  conceded  that  the  Voorhees 
Report  (which  is  the  sole  Justification  for  the 
proposed  subway  change)  Is  Indeed  deficient, 
as  I  recently  testified  before  the  Senate  Dis- 
trict Committee,  and  they  have  agreed  to  cor- 
rect these  deficiencies  "soon."  I  respectfully 
suggest  that,  before  the  subway  relocation 
bills  are  approved,  that  WMATA  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  correct  the  Report 
and  to  present  the  corrected  figures  to  the 
Committee. 

"In  any  event,  the  bills  should  be  amended 
so  as  to  provide  concrete  assurance  that  some 
line  will  be  built  to  serve  the  needs  of  inner 
city  residents.  A  suggested  form  of  amend- 
ment U  set  forth  In  the  attached  letter,  and. 
based  on  my  recent  discussion  with  WMATA's 
General  Counsel,  I  believe  WMATA  could 
accept  such  an  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  not,  I  believe,  conflict  with  WMATA's 
existing  schedules." 

Life  magazine  has  several  times  pointed  out 
that  after  decades  of  ignoring  the  deterior- 
ation of  Its  cities,  the  U.S.  at  last  Is  trying  to 
save  them  by  pouring  In  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars (somewhere  between  $10  billion  and  $40 
billion  a  year).  Life  editorials  have  charged 
that: 

"The  trouble  Is  that  precious  little  of  the 
money  ever  actually  reaches  the  urban 
poor  •  •  •  funds  are  •  •  •  diverted  to  proj- 
ects like  middle-class  housing  and  superhigh- 
ways, which  help  some  people,  but  hardly 
the  urban  poor." 

The  DC.  Subway  Is  yet  another  example 
of  this  soulless  and  heartless  diversion.  The 
Washington  Post  In  an  article  on  March  15, 
1967  said: 

"To  return  to  the  charge  made  by  Life 
magazine  that  funds  designed  for  the  urban 
poor  are  diverted  to  projects  like  mlddle^class 
housing — the  SW  Urban  Renewal  Project 
where  Vice  President  Humphrey  lives  Is  a 
classic  example  of  this. 

"Now  the  subway,  which  was  originally 
designed  to  serve  the  urban  poor  of  the  Dis- 
trict Is  to  be  diverted,  under  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  11395  (and  S.  2094),  to  serve  the 
commuters  of  the  suburban  metropolitan 
areas.  Subways,  historically.  In  other  cities, 
are  designed  to  serve  all  the  people.  This  will 
be  the  only  subway  In  history  to  serve  the 
classes  Instead  of  the  masses." 

We  are  writing  to  advise  you  of  the  major 
points  raised  by  the  critics  of  the  D.C.  Sub- 
way as  planned,  and  to  point  out  that  If 
S.  2094  and  H.R.  11395  are  adopted  without 
major  corrective  surgery  In  the  form  of 
amendments  to  provide  a  subway  for  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time,  that  the  Admin- 
istration may  well  flnd  that  this  subway  will 
return  to  haunt  It.  For  the  sound  reasons 
advanced  by  the  critics,  we  ask  you  to  Inter- 
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vene  with  the  Senate  District  Committee  to 
(1)  save  $1  billion  dollars  by  (2)  retaining 
the  Columbia  Heights  Line  and  extending  it 
Into  Prince  Georges  County— as  suggested 
by  Carl  L.  Shipley,  D.C.  Republican  Leader— 
this  line  to  serve  the  poor  must  have  as  high 
a  priority  as  the  Connecticut  Avenue-B&O- 
Independence  Avenue-Rosslyn  lines  to  serve 
the  affiuent  lUy-whlte  suburbs,  and  the  25% 
of  whose  people  may  use  these  lines  while 
the  Inner  city  festers. 

You  may  have  seen  the  report  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission  on  November  22  to 
President  Johnson  urging  that  "the  nation's 
first  priority"  be  given  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  ghettos  and  poverty  and  race. 

We  urge  you  to  give  a  subway  serving  the 
poor  m  the  Nation's  Capital  and  Prince 
Georges  County.  Maryland  "the  nation's  first 
priority"  in  order  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  ghettos  and  poverty  and  race. 

We   feel   that   the   priorities   Included   In 
S.  2094.  and  H.R.  11395  as  It  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  9  are  not  only 
wrong,  they  are  Immoral. 
Respectfully  yours. 

George  Frain. 
Aaministrative  Secretary. 


PROPOSED  SURTAX  INCREASE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
there  should  be  a  tax  increase  is  the 
most  critical  fiscal  issue  confronting  the 
90th  Congress.  As  Congress  convened 
last  January  10,  the  President,  in  his 
annual  state  of  the  Union  message,  de- 
clared : 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  surcharge 
of  6  percent  on  both  corporate  and  Individ- 
ual Income  taxes — to  last  for  two  years  or  for 
so  long  as  the  unusual  expenditures  asso- 
ciated with  our  efforts  In  Vietnam  con- 
tlnue.> 

This  was  needed,  the  President 'ex- 
plained, "in  order  to  try  to  hold  our 
budget  deficit  in  fiscal  1968  within  pru- 
dent limits  and  to  give  our  country  and 
our  fighting  men  the  help  they  need  in 
this  hour  of  trial."  • 

No  action  was  taken  by  Congress  to 
implement  this  6-percent  surtax  pro- 
posal. 

Then  on  August  3,  1967,  the  President 
submitted  to  Congress  Document  No.  152 
in  which  he  outlined  a  three-point  tax 
program  designed  to  raise  $7.8  billion  in 
fiscal  1968.  The  principal  element  of  the 
administration's  new  proposal  is  a  tem- 
porary 10-percent  surtax  which  "should 
be  placed  on  corporate  income  tax  liabil- 
ities, eCfective  July  1,  1967"'  and  "on 
individual  income  tax  liabilities,  effec- 
tive October  1,  1967."  '  These  surcharges 
"will  yield  $6.3  billion  in  revenues  for 


fiscal  1968"  and  "would  expire  on  June 
30,  1969,  or  continue  for  so  long  as  the 
unusual  expenditures  associated  with 
our  efforts  in  Vietnam  require  higher 
revenue."  ° 

The  following  rationale  was  used  by 
the  President  in  defense  of  his  August  3 
tax  proposal: 

without  a  tax  Increase  and  tight  expendi- 
ture control,  the  deficit  (for  FY  1968)  could 
exceed  $28  billion  .  .  .  This  Congress  and 
this  Administration  must  not  accept  so  large 
a  deficit.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  must 
choose  between  two  alternatives: 

1.  The  deficit  could  be  accepted  and  totally 
financed  by  additional  borrowing,  which  It- 
self would  drive  up  Interest  rates,  or 

2.  The  deficit  could  be  reduced  by  rigidly 
controlling  expenditures,  raising  as  much 
money  as  possible  through  Increased  taxes, 
and  then  borrowing  the  difference. 

The  first  alternative  would  be  fiscally  and 
financially  Irresponsible  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  second  alternative  is  the  only 
way  to  maintain  a  strong,  a  healthy  econ- 
omy.' 

On  August  14,  1967,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  held  the  first  of  11  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  President's  tax  pro- 
posals. EKiring  these  sessions  testimony 
was  presented  by  54  witnesses.'  Leadoff 
witness.  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  outlined  five  reasons  in  support 
of  a  10  percent  surcharge : 

First,  to  meet  the  special  cost  of  Viet- 
nam; 

Second,  to  hold  down  the  deficit ; 

Third,  to  avoid  excessively  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  tight  money ; 

Fourth,  to  protect  healthy  economic 
growth  and  price  stability ;  and 

Fifth,  to  protect  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments.* 

The  Secretary's  conclusions,  in  part, 
were  predicated  upon  the  economic  pro- 
jections of  Dr.  Gardner  Ackley,  Chair- 
man. Council  of  Economics  Advisers.  In 
his  statement  of  August  14,  Dr.  Ackley 
indicated  to  the  committee: 

Current  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
most  of  the  drag  of  the  Inventory  adjust- 
ments Is  behind  us  and  that  final  sales  are 
continuing  to  advance  briskly.  Economic 
growth  has  resumed  and  the  economy  Is 
picking  up  speed.' 

Four  months  have  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Ackley  made  his  predictions.  Despite  the 
effects  of  the  Federal  deficit,  the  sales- 
to-lnventories  ratio  showed  a  deteriora- 
tion between  Jime  30  and  September 
30 — latest  available  figures.  For  the 
month  of  June,  total  sales  were  $88,549 
billion;  inventories  were  $137,076  billion. 
During  September  sales  totaled  $88,592 
billion,  while  inventories  Increased  to 
$138,342  blUlon." 

Likewise,  the  anticipated  second  half 
"speedup"  has  not  materialized.  In  fact. 
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our  economy  has  experienced  a  relative 
regression  since  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter.  For  instance,  the  Business  Week 
Index,  an  aggregate  of  11  key  economic 
Indicators,  stood  at  159.3  percent — 1957- 
59  equals  100 — for  the  week  ended  July 
1.  1967."  The  Index  for  the  week  ended 
November    19.    1967,    had    declined    to 

I  recently  observed  a  highway  bill- 
board which  read:  "The  Best  Sight  is 
Hind  Sight."  The  foregoing  statistics 
were  not  supplied  to  "second  guess"  the 
chalrmaiw)f  the  council  of  economic  ad- 
visers. "lHonday  morning  quarterback- 
Ing"  should  be  reserved  for  those  "who 
do  not  care  to  play  the  game." 

Rather,  there  Is  a  twofold  purpose  In 
calling  attention  to  Dr.  Ackleys  failure 
to  "hit  the  mark."  First.  It  Is  essential  to 
understand  that  economic  projections 
can  be  fallible.  Second,  actions  based 
upon  erroneous  assumptions  are  equally 
fallible. 

n.   THE   ISSITE 

Today  I  shall  address  myself  to  a 
single  question;  namely,  the  economic 
Impact  of  a  Federal  tax  Increase.  By  "tax 
Increase"  1  refer  specifically  to  the  pro- 
posed 10-percent  surtax. 

This  means  that  within  this  limited 
context  I  shall  not  discuss— 

First,  the  'morality"  of  an  unbalanced 
budget  or  the  "sanctity "  of  a  balanced 
budget; 

Second,  the  propriety  of  the  Vietnam 
war  which  Is  contributing  so  substan- 
tially to  the  fiscal  year  1968  deficit  esti- 
mate: 

Third,  the  equity  of  our  present  tax 
structure— hopefully,  tax  reform  will  be 
considered  next  year  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

in.    BACKGROtrND 

Before  assessing  the  effects  of  a  sur- 
tax enactment,  a  brief  background  dis- 
cussion seems  In  order. 

A.    FISCAL    POLICY    AS    AN    ECONOMIC    STABILIZE« 

The  1930's  saw  a  marked  change  In 
economic  theory,  especially  In  the  area 
of  fiscal  policy.  Prior  to  that  time  econo- 
mists accepted  the  proposition  that  Gov- 
ernment budgets  should  be  balanced  an- 
nually. During  the  past  35  years,  how- 
ever, fiscal  poUcy— defined  ac  "the 
spending,  taxing,  and  borrowing  pro- 
grams of  Government"— has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  means  of  achieving  economic 
stabilization. 

Thus,  during  a  period  when  there  is 
imderutUlzatlon  of  economic  resources — 
land,  labor,  machinery,  and  equipment-— 
Government  seeks  to  "compensate"  by 
stimulating  demand  through  mcreased 
expenditures  and/or  reduced  tax  rates. 
Conversely,  when  overall  demand  ex- 
ceeds the  Nation's  ability  to  meet  It,  Gov- 
ernment can  "dampen"  the  economy  by 
cutting  Its  spending  levels  and/or  in- 
creasing tax  percentages. 

Another  tool  which  countries  utilize 
In  the  quest  for  economic  stability  Is 
monetary  poUcy.  A  nation's  central 
bank— In  the  United  States  It  Is  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System— seeks  to  achieve 
economic   balance    by    adjusting    total 


»  Business  Week.  July  1.  1967.  page  2. 
"Washington  Star,  November  36,  1967. 
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"rdS^cSd^ex^anTK/^of  eTS^  S^it?SU  lSl?ed°JaIu1  "T^^Tt^t^-  ^.  \?  ''"^^^^  ^  °^*^^^-"  ^^^'^^  the 

if  a  nation's  resources  are  underutilized  SproacTs^Ss^i^rpnSt  ^^^^%***''  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^  y^*"" 

Its  money  managers  will  pursue  policS  SoSf  wTo^rS.urces^re^^^^  Fifth    the  0.5-percent  rise  in  unen,. 

which  will  make  credit  plentiful  at  low  mally  moblS  fol^w^r             ^  Ployment  in  September  and  October  was 

interest  rates  so  as  to  encourage  con-  „  .^^  ZT  ^^^    biggest    2-month    expansion    in   7 

sumer  and  industrial  borrowing    How-  ^     ^  ^"^^^  ^''^  ^"^^'^  inflation  years.- 

ever,  when  the  economy  is  operating  at  ^  «     ^  ^  preceding  discussion  we  have  Sixth,  the  average  hours  worked  per 

full    capacity,    excessive    demand     for  T^l   inflation,  determined  its  causes,  week  declined  in  October  to  40  7  •*  as 

money    must     be     tempered.     Central  *"«  "ave  analyzed  the  capabilities  of  compared  with  40.8  hours  in  September " 

bankers  accomplish  this  through  various  ^~  *"<J  monetary  authorities  to  deal  and  41.3  hoxirs  in  October  1966.» 

"tightening"  devices,  such  as  increased  rising  prices.  Seventh,  orders  for  durable  goods  In 

discount  rates,  open  market  sales  of  gov-  .   ^'  "*  "°^  apply  these  principles  to  October  fell  3  percent  to  a  seasonally  ad- 

emment-held  securities,  or  higher  cash  today's  economy.  Just  what  is  the  cur-  justed   $22.5   bUlion   from  September's 

reserve  requirements.  rent  status  of  the  American  economy?  $23.2  billion  and  last  October's— 1966— 

Such  action  ultimately  leads  to  higher  Unquestionably,  inflationary  forces  are  $24.2  billion.'' 

interest  rates  and  an  accompanying  re-  ^*  ^°^^-  '^^^  cost  of  living,  as  reflected  Eighth,  shipments  of  durable  goods  In 

duction  in  loan  demands  and  total  ag-  °y  "?e  Consumer  Price  Index— published  October  feU  2.6  percent  to  a  seasonally 

gregate  spending.  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics— has  adjusted  $22.2  billion  from  September's 

B.  THs  CAUSES  OF  mFLATTON  Increased     2.4     percent     from     March  $22.8  billion  and  the  $23.5  billion  level  of 

Definition  of  ■inflation" :  In  a  so-called  ^^""""^^  ^''^^^  ^®^'^'  ^  '°"°^^=  "  ^^^'  ^^^■'' 

perfect  market  economy,  where  supply  ^"ch nj  q  Ninth,  corporate  profits  in  each  of  the 

and  demand  operate  unimpeded  an  "in-  w"^^ ^^^-^  ^""^^  *^^®*  quarters  of  1967— $19.52  bll- 

flationary  period"  Is  described  as  one  in  jifne' "^'^  ^'°"'  ^^^'^"^  billion,  and  $19.82  billion— 

which  "prices,  employment,  and  produc-  July                                "  ]]t'  1  ^®^®  ^^^  '^*°  '^o^  achieved  during  the 

tlon  are  rising."  However,  in  an  Imper-  AugusV""IIII                ne  9  ^°^^^  quarter  of  1966— $21.15  billlon.- 

fect  market  economy,  such  as  now  exists    September  .."..I       I         n?  1  Tenth,  during  the  middle  10  days  of 

in  the  United  States,  prices  can  expand    October H'/  117  4  November,  new  car  sales,  despite  the  full 

while  employment  and  total  output  de-  t^  thLs  nrirp  Hq*  nf  fh-  '■h»«,„„^       „..  resumption  of  Ford  deliveries,  fell  to  an 

cline.  Thus,  for  the  purposes  of  this  dls-  or  the^cS  du^'  i5ptv?            ^^""  ^'^""^^  ^'^  ™""°"  ^^^-  '^^^  compares 

cussion,  I  shall  refer  to  inflation  simply  An  onai^cic^f^    ^*""y-.    ,^,  unfavorably  with  August's  annual  rate  of 

as  "a  period  of  rising  prices."  ^,^1    *t^f         ^^  economic  indicators  7.5  million  automobiles.  September's  7  66 

Causes  of  Inflation:  Inflation,  as  just  ,^!^  ^^  aggregate  demand  is  exert-  mllUon  cars,  and  October's  7.1  miUion 

deflned.  is  attributable  to  one  of  two  Sf^^^o^    ^"^  "SP"  """^  Nations  pro-  deUverles." 

causes.  neiXek'^lnd^v  h?/H!!^^''h^^' ^^^^^^  The  foregoing  evidence  strongly  Indl- 

First,  higher  prices  occur  when  aggre-  JaS  J^  mo^h,  Pn^t hfi^fJ*  '^'i^^^xr^^  *=*^«  *^*'  ^^^  Nation's  economy,  despite 

gate  demand  overtaxes  the  economy's  ?ember?9  l?67^hp?^^^^^  a  growing  Federal  deflclt,  has  been  In  a 

ability  to  supply  this  demand.  This  Is  de-  ZfJiZ  „V  if  Voii®  ^^^"^  stood  at  158.5  state  of  stagnation  since  1966. 

scribed  by  economists  as  "demand-pull"  ^e!orT^JS^d^^^^XT^^!tf>,^^^^  '^«  '"^1  inflationary  culprit  is  clearly 

"^flat'on-  was  158  6^?2nf '^                      ^  ^"'^^'^  identlfled  by  the  Department  of  Labors 

As  suggested  previously,  fiscal  policy  Manv  cr^^^fl!.  .V,^  ,  Output  Per  Man-Hour  Index.  Unit  labor 
can  affect  aggregate  demand— reducing  ^^^^^LT* Jt  f  ^^^""i^  ^^°  support  the  costs  declined  during  each  of  the  4  years 
It  by  limiting  government  expenditures  „"„""°"  that  our  Nations  economic  from  1962  through  1965,  Inclusive '' How- 
and/increasing  tax  rates;  stimulating  it  ^^^^urces  are  underutilized.  ever,  1966  witnessed  a  3.3-percent  In- 
by  mcreaslng  govenimeait  spending  and/  '^^''  "J  ,'i^*^"*'  plants  durmg  the  third  crease  in  the  total  cost  per  unit  of  out- 
or  reducing  tax  percentages.  quarter  of  1967  operated  at  only  83.8  per-  put.  This  was  occasioned  by  a  mere  1  6- 

Second.  price  Increases  may  also  stem  cent  of  rated  capacity."  In  the  second  percent  growth  in  output  per  man-hour 

from  increased  production  costs.  Econo-  Sa"^'"   ^^^^  P*^*  utilization  reached  last  year  contrasted  with  a  4  9  percent 

mists  term  this  'cost-push'  inflation.  ^°-^  percent  of  rated  capacity."  boost  in  compensation  per  man-hour  " 

In  the  United  States  today  business-  .  Second,  Industrial  production  in  Octo-  Thus,  price  increases  which  have 
mens  willingness  to  supply  and  con-  ?^l^^^J'  ^tood  at  156.2  percent  "  of  the  occurred  this  year  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sumers' willingness  to  buy  no  longer  is  ^^"-??  average.  This  is  a  0.5-percent  sequence  of  1966's  splraling  production 
determined  solely  by  price  consldera-  reduction  from  the  previous  month,"  and  costs.  Compounding  this  "cost-push" 
tlons.  Thus,  even  during  periods  of  de-  f  3.2j)ercent  less  than  the  October  1966  dilemma  are  recent  Industrial  wage 
clinmg  demand,  wage  Increases  may  be  *evel.  boosts.  According  to  the  US  Depart- 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  form  of  Third,  expenditures  for  new  plant  and  ment  of  Labor  • 

Jil^'f.K  ?J?TkV^  ■?'°^^  ^^  producing  equipment-which  serve  as  a  prime  eco-  Major    coUectlve    bargaining    settlements 

nonsubstitutable  items— food,  steel,  and  nomic  accelerator— were  less  in  each  of  negotiated  during  the  first  nine  months  of 

so  forth.  the  flrst  three  quarters  of  1967 — $15.41  1967  covered  nearly  2^4  million  workers,  more 

Fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  while  in-  billion,  $15,325  billion,  and  $15,625  bll-  '^*"  *^"  ^he  number  who  were  afifected  by 

fluenclng  aggregate  demand,  cannot  at-  Ho" — than  in  the  final  quarter  of  1966 settlements    concluded    during    the    com- 

tack  the  forces— rigidity  of  labor-man-  $15.70  bUllon.^  parable    period    of    1966  ..  when    actual 

generated  "cost-push"  inflation.  In  fact,  ""Economic   indicators,"   November   1967  s^ibid    nftif*.  n 

during  the  1958  recession  our  Nation  wit-  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  ^  Washington  Star  November  7   1967 

nessed  the  seeming  contradiction  of  an  by  "le  council  of  Economic  Advisors,  page  =. -Economic   Indlckto«.--   November   1967 

expansionist  fiscal-monetary  program  at  ^f,^'^  telephone  inquiry.  U.S.  Department  prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commlt- 

a  time  when  prices  also  were  rising— as  a  °  ,r^  "k.^^      =.      „         ^     „  tee  by  the  Council  of  Economic  AdvUors. 

consequence   of   the   1955-57   "demand-  «^ff      ^    ^'*''  November  26.  1967.  page  14. 

pull"  inflaUon.  ,„  i,  ,    ^       ,      ,     ^  *  iwd- 

Tn  r-.c^«^    <.,o*  v,«      4         ^         ...  '•  Telephone  inquiry.  Department  of  Labor.  ajtid 

In  passing   Ju^  how  Is  cost-push  In-  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlBtlcs,   November  27,  .:  ib  d    DaKe  22 

flatlon    combated?    In    the    long    run,  1967.  »  n,id 

market  forces  do  prevail,  thus  abating  "  n>»d.  » j^,,^           ^ 

wage  and  price  demands.  In  the  short  ""Economic  indicators."  November  1967,  =« Telephone  inquiry    US    Department  of 

run,  the  most  effective  answer  is  labor-  P'^P**""*  ^°^  <*«  J°^^  Economic  Commit-  commerce,  November  30,  1967. 

management  bargaining  statesmanship.  ^*  *'f»  ^^^  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  »■  Monthly  Labor  Review.  October  1967,  Vol- 

In  the  absence  of  this,  one  can  look  to  ^^f  nud  "™*'  ®°'  Number  lO.  "Productivity  in  Manu- 

Presldential  "wage-price  guidelines"  or  3>fbid  facturlng."  by  Martin   Zlegler.   pages   1,  2, 

governmental  wage  and  price  controls.  ^  ibid,  page  9-  "ibid. 
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crease   amounted    to   4.9%    compared   with 
4.5  fo  m  1966." 

V.    THB    SURTAX    AND     HIGHER    INTERKST     RATBS 

Thus  far  our  diagnosis  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  dissection  of  aggregate  demand. 

Let  us  next  turn  to  the  question  of 
interest  rates. 

In  his  August  3  message  the  President 
stated: 

Additional  borrowing  [by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment as  a  result  of  a  projected  fiscal  year 
1968  deficit]  would  be  Imposed  on  financial 
markets  already  strained  by  the  unprece- 
dented demands  of  private  borrowers  and 
state  and  local  governments  .  .  .  without  a 
tax  Increase.  I  am  informed  by  Chairman 
Martin  that  nothing  the  Federal  R«serve 
System  could  responsibly  do  could  avoid  the 
splraling  of  Interest  rates." 

Yesterday's  fear  is  today's  fact.  As  you 
know,  on  Sunday,  November  19,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  increased  the  discount 
rate — the  Interest  charged  member 
banks  when  they  borrow  from  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — from  4  percent 
to  4 '72  percent. 

As  I  stated  on  the  House  floor  on 
November  21,""  this  action  was  Influenced 
by  external,  rather  than  domestic,  con- 
siderations. The  discount  rate  increase 
was  a  response  to  Great  Britain's  decision 
to  devalue  the  poimd  sterling  and  In- 
crease its  national  bank  rate  to  8  per- 
cent. Its  objective  is  to  encourage  foreign 
holders  of  American  dollars — acquired 
through  U.S.  balance-of-i>a3nnents  defl- 
cits — to  retain  their  dollars  rather  than 
exchange  them  for  gold  for  later  con- 
version abroad  into  higher  yield  secu- 
rities. 

While  a  4»/^  percent  discount  rate  may 
lessen  the  strain  on  our  dwindling  bullion 
supply,  it  also  tends  to  restrain  an  al- 
ready "damp)ened"  economy.  Commercial 
banks,  for  instance,  followed  the  Federal 
Reserve's  action  by  boosting  the  prime 
Interest  rate — that  charged  the  most 
credit-worthy  customers — to  6  percent. 
This  Increase  in  credit  costs,  for  two 
distinct  reasons,  will  reduce  business  and 
consumer  purchases  of  houses,  new  plant 
facilities,  automobiles,  and  other  durable 
items. 

The  flrst  reason  is  obvious.  Paced  with 
higher  Interest  costs,  some  consumers  and 
businessmen  may  cancel  previously  made 
buying  plans. 

The  second  reason  is  less  apparent.  Let 
me  explain  it  by  means  of  an  illustration. 
A  friend  of  mine  has  been  transferred  by 
his  firm  from  Dayton  to  Washington.  He 
told  me  he  has  contracted  to  purchase  a 
new  home  Immediately  after  January  1. 
Since  he  has  not  made  the  necessary  loan 
as  yet,  he  will  pay  $500  in  additional 
interest  next  year.  This  simply  means 
that  my  friend  will  have  $500  less  to 
spend  in  1968  on  other  goods  and  services. 
In  his  case,  at  least,  retailers  of  consumer 
products  will  suffer  from  the  Interest  rate 
increase  to  the  tune  of  $500. 


"  News,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Office  of 
InformaUon.  Washington,  D.C.  USDL-8477, 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1967,  "Major  Wage  De- 
velopments. First  Nine  Months,  1967." 

><  Congressional  Rxcoro,  volume  113,  part 
2,  page  21182. 

*>  Congressional  Record,  volume  113,  psjrt 
24,  page  33368. 


As  I  suggested  previously,  our  economy 
already  is  "soggy."  Increased  interest 
rates  will  dampen  It  further.  To  super- 
impose another  "deflator"  in  the  form 
of  a  10-percent  surtax,  in  my  opinion, 
would  lead  to  a  serious  recession. 

VI.  IS  A  SURTAX  NEEDED  TODAY » 

At  this  point,  let  us  pause  and  sum- 
marize our  observations. 

Krst,  the  cost  of  living  has  increased 
2.4  percent  from  March  through  October 
1967. 

Second,  this  inflation  clearly  stems 
from  Increased  per  unit  production  costs. 

Third,  inasmuch  as  fiscal  policy  can- 
not cure  "cost-push"  inflation.  It  would 
be  futile  to  raise  taxes  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  combating  today's  cost-spawned 
price  Increases. 

Fourth,  the  economy  is  not  now  con- 
fronted with  excessive  demand  pressures. 
Instead,  it  has  undergone  a  relative  re- 
gression during  the  pttst  12  months. 

Fifth,  recent  interest  rate  Increases, 
while  necessary  to  ease  intemationsJ 
monetary  pressures,  will  serve  as  an 
added  economic  depressant. 

Sixth,  since  there  is  no  need  to  abate 
aggregate  demand,  a  surtax  is  not  now 
required.  In  fact,  adoption  of  a  tax  in- 
crease at  this  time  would  weaken  fur- 
ther an  alre£Uiy  slack  economy. 

Vn.  WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN  IN   1968  WITHOUT  A  TAX 
INCREASE? 

A  fair  question,  I  believe,  is:  "What 
will  happen  to  the  economy  in  1968  If 
Congress  does  not  Impose  a  surtax?" 

First,  the  full  effects  of  this  year's  4.9- 
percent  median  wage  boost  will  be  felt  In 
1968.  This  rise  in  costs,  coupled  with 
higher  wages  resulting  from  automo- 
bile— not  Included  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  October  31  release — 
copper,  and  1968's  steel  settlements,  will 
not  be  matched  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  productivity.  During  the  last  2 
years,  average  output  per  man-hour  has 
Improved  only  3  percent  annually." 

Second,  as  observed  previously,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  are  ineffective  in 
dealing  with  cost -generated  inflation. 
Consequently,  the  cost  of  living  in  1968 
will  increase  by  an  anticipated  3  to  3V2 
percent  even  with  a  10-percent  sur- 
charge. A  rise,  therefore,  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  should  not  be  accepted  carte 
blanche  as  a  reason  for  a  tax  increase. 

Third,  productive  resources  will  con- 
tinue to  be  underutilized  in  1968. 

Despite  today's  83.8-percent  plant 
utilization  and  our  4. 3 -percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  production  capacity  will 
be  Increased  next  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor  expects 
2,950,000  new  persons  to  enter  the  labor 
market  next  year  as  compared  with 
2,891,000  this  year." 

As  explsdned  previously,  expenditures 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  now  are 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $62.5  bil- 
lion. While  this  level  no  longer  provides 
the  "accelerating "   effect  which   1966's 


16 Va -percent  increase"  generated,  it, 
nevertheless,  will  result  in  a  significant 
increase  in  production  capacity.  In  tact, 
Louis  J.  Paradiso,  Associate  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Business  Economics,  UJ3.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  foresees  "a  6-percent 
addition  to  manufacturing  capacity"" 
in  1968. 

No  "demand-pull"  pressures  are  evi- 
dent for  1968. 

Government  fiscal  policy  should  be  less 
stimulative  in  1968  than  in  1967.  During 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  calendsur 
1967,  the  Federal  budget,  on  a  national 
Income  accounts  basis,  showed  deficits 
of  $14.7  billion  and  $13.1  biUion,  respec- 
tively." The  Department  of  Commerce 
forecasts  a  $9  to  $10  billion  national  in- 
come accounts  deficit — seasonally  ad- 
justed, averaged  among  the  four  quar- 
ters—in 1968."  This  is  predicated  primar- 
ily upon  the  very  rapid  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  increase  in  defense  expenditures. 

Despite  Inventory  reductions  earlier 
this  year,  the  manufacturers'  inventory- 
shipment  ratio  has  increased  from  1.78 
in  July  to  1.83  in  September  1967."  In 
view  of  this  deteriorating  sales  to  stock 
relationship,  substantial  inventory  in- 
creases In  1968  seem  unlikely. 

The  automobile  market  shows  evidence 
of  further  decline.  Whereas  purchases  of 
1966  domestically  produced  models  were 
8.4  million  units,  1967  sales  were  only 
7.7  million."  As  mentioned  earlier,  a  fur- 
ther decline — to  an  annual  6.7  million 
level — was  experienced  during  the  mid- 
dle 10  days  of  November. 

While  new  housing  starts  have  ad- 
vanced throughout  1967,  higher  Interest 
rates,  occasioned  by  international  devel- 
opments, should  temper  this  demand  in 
the  months  ahead. 

From  the  foregoing  it  Is  clear  that  in 
1968— 

First,  excess  production  capacity  will 
make  a  tax  Increase  unnecessary. 

Second,  using  a  "multiplier" — the 
cumulative  effects  of  a  dollar  of  tax  In- 
crease or  decrease — of  2.0,  an  $8  billion 
surtax  In  calendar  1968  csoi  be  expected 
to  reduce  gross  national  product  by  ap- 
proximately $16  billion.  This,  in  turn, 
will  cut  the  net  tax  gain  to  somewhere 
between  $5  and  $6  billion. 

Vin.  CONCLUSIONS 

Fiscal  policy  today  is  accepted  by  econ- 
omists and  Government  officials  as  one 
means  of  achieving  balance  between  out- 
put and  consumption.  Aggregate  demand 
for  goods  and  services  can  be  stimulated 
or  curbed  by  a  change  in  spending, 
taxing,  and  borrowing  programs.  Fiscal, 
along  with  monetary,  policy,  however,  is 
unable  to  cope  with  Inflation  stemming 
from  Increased  per  unit  production  costs. 


s«  Monthly  Labor  Review,  October  1967,  Vol- 
ume 90.  Number  10.  "Productivity  In  Manu- 
facturing" by  Martin  Zlegler,  page  1. 

"  Telephone  Inquiry.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  November  30,  1967. 


""Economic  Indicators,"  November  1967, 
prepared  for  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  page  9. 
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Prices  have  risen  during  1967.  However 
this  Inflation  has  been  igrnited  by  "cost- 
push"  sparks.  "Demand-pull"  pressures, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  been  notably  ab- 
sent this  year.  Thus,  a  tax  increase  today 
not  only  is  unjustified  but  entails  serious 
economic  risk. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  1968. 
While  next  year  will  see  a  continuation 
of  current  per  unit  labor  cost  pressures, 
total  demand,  nevertheless,  should  be  less 
than  that  which  the  economy  is  able  to 
produce. 

Earlier  in  this  discussion  I  stated  that 
"economic  projections  can  be  fallible." 
Certainly  my  predictions  for  1968  are 
subject  to  error,  especially  if  my  assimip- 
tions  prove  invalid. 

In  particular,  there  are  two  elements 
which  are  subject  to  change  in  1968. 

First,  there  may  be  an  escalation  or  a 
termination  of  our  military  effort  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Second,  a  reversion  by  consumers  to 
their  former  rate  of  savings  could  pour 
another  $8  billion  "  into  the  economy. 
Higher  interest  rates,  of  course,  may  per- 
suade consumers  to  maintain  their  cur- 
rent higher-than-average  savings  level. 

Any  decisive  reversal  in  either,  or  both, 
of  these  two  areas  would  make  a  reas- 
sessment of  a  tax  increase  inevitable. 
Thus,  while  present  and  anticipated  fu- 
ture economic  conditions  argue  against  a 
surcharge.  Congress  should  not  un- 
equivocably  "close  the  door"  on  a  tax 
Increase  for  1968.  By  the  same  token,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  if  changes  in 
demand  pressures  ultimately  do  warrant 
imposition  of  a  surtax,  its  dampening 
effects,  thanks  to  our  withholding  sys- 
tems, can  be  felt  immediately. 


December  4,  1967 


A  PLEA  TO  SUSPEND  REDWOOD 
LOGGING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  ^Mr. 
Matsunaca).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  CcHELANl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  regret- 
fully, I  had  to  inform  this  body  last 
week  that  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  In 
a  letter  delivered  to  me  on  Wednesday, 
November  29,  refused  a  request  from  34 
Members  of  this  House  asking  the  cor- 
poration's cooperation  in  suspending 
logging  on  one  small  area  of  its  holdings 
until  we  can  work  our  will  on  the  design 
of  the  Redwood  National  Park.  Senator 
Metcalf,  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  bill  in  the  other 
body  has  joined  us  in  our  request. 

The  House  has  deliberated  long  and 
carefully  to  be  sure  that  we  secure  the 
ver-  best  Redwood  National  Park  pos- 
sible. It  is  almost  within  our  grasp,  and 
the  nationtd  spotlight  is  now  focused  on 

"  Telephone  Inquiry,  UJ3.  Department  of 
Commerce.  November  30,  1967. 


US  to  see  what  we  will  choose  in  our  final 
deliberations. 

The  Senate  indicated  its  choice  of 
design  in  a  bill  passed  overwhelmingly 
on  November  1.  That  body  included 
significant  stands  of  redwoods,  including 
some  of  the  Redwood  Creek  area.  In  the 
legislative  tradition,  we  will  want  to 
study  the  Senate's  action,  but  we  will 
want  also  to  consider  other,  perhaps  bet- 
ter, designs. 

Adjacent  to  the  Senate  park  bound- 
aries are  virgin,  old-growth  redwoods, 
lovely  enough  to  grace  the  best  Red- 
wood National  Park.  On  the  land  be- 
tween McArthur  and  Elam  Creeks 
stands  park-quality  timber  described  by 
the  Hammon,  Jensen,  and  Wallen  study 
of  redwood  types  as  "old  growth,  large 
size,  diameter  of  over  6  feet  common, 
with  height  tall  to  average."  These  trees 
are  now  being  fed  to  the  sawmills  of 
the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  forever  block- 
ing the  opportunity  for  us  to  choose  if 
they  should  dignify  a  Redwood  National 
Park  worthy  of  its  name. 

In  view  of  past  assurances  by  Georgia- 
Pacific  to  the  Senate  that  "It  has  been 
the  longstanding  policy  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  that  the  special  Interest 
of  the  corporation  must  be  sacrificed  if 
the  national  Interest  requires  it,"  34 
Meml>ers  of  the  House  had  reason  to 
hope  that  a  plea  to  the  company  to  sus- 
pend logging  operations  in  this  area  for 
a  few  short  months  would  be  heeded. 
Similar  requests  from  the  Senate  had 
been  honored  voluntarily  by  the  com- 
pany. 

We  thus  wrote  the  following  to  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp. : 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  ask  you  to  re- 
frain from  further  logging  operations  In  the 
area  designated  In  green  on  the  attached 
map  (NOTE:  This  was  3.000  acres  adjacent 
to  the  Senate  Park  boundary)  until  the 
House  has  had  the  opportunity  to  define 
the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  National 
Park. 

As  you  know,  the  total  acreage  of  Oeorgla- 
Paclflc  tlmberlands  In  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
In  addition  to  that  relatively  small  area  In 
which  we  now  ask  you  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, lies  well  within  the  original  area  which 
was  under  moratorium  by  your  gentleman's 
agreement  with  the  Senate.  Since  the  entire 
question  of  the  precise  lines  and  acreage  of 
the  proposed  park  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined some  time  next  spring,  we  hope  that 
thla  request  to  suspend  further  logging  opera- 
tions in  the  McArthur-Elam  Creek  area  will 
be  favorably  considered. 

We  pledge  our  efforts  to  finally  define  the 
area  of  the  proposed  park  and  to  enact  the 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

It  was  with  surprise,  and  deep  regret, 
that  I  received  an  answer  from  the 
Washington  representative  of  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  refusing  our  re- 
quest: 

You  asked  specifically  that  we  "refrain 
from  further  logging  operations"  in  the  Mc- 
Arthur-Elam Creek  Area  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  proposed  In  S.  2515.  This  general 
area  holds  most  of  our  high-grade,  old 
growth  redwood,  and  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to 
do  some  harvesting  In  this  area  In  order 
to  run  our  planta  on  an  economically  sound 
basis.  Por  the  above  reason  and  In  the  Inter- 
est of  our  employees,  our  stock  holders  and 
good  forest  management  and  Indeed  as  a 
corporate  citizen,  we  respectfully  must  de- 
cline your  request. 


This,  the  second  largest  lumbering 
concern  in  the  world,  with  holdings  of  3.5 
million  acres  of  tlmberland,  says  it  can- 
not, at  the  request  of  elected  representa- 
tives from  13  States  stretching  from 
Massachusetts  to  Hawaii,  suspend  log- 
ging operations  on  3,000  acres  of  land- 
less than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its 
total  timber  holdings — for  an  additional 
few  months. 

The  second  largest  lumbering  concern 
in  the  world,  it  says  it  cannot  accord  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  the  same  con- 
sideratlon  it  voluntarily  gave  to  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore  this  Indifference 
to  the  public  interest.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  Georgia-Pacific  Coi-p.  to 
continue  to  cooperate  in  the  public  inter- 
est during  the  legislative  process.  The 
House  of  Representatives  should  not  be 
preempted  because  of  Senate  action,  as 
encouraging  as  that  action  is.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  again  in  ask- 
ing the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  to  co- 
operate with  us,  as  it  did  with  the  other 
body,  until  this  issue  is  finally  deter- 
mined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  letter  sent  by  34 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp  asking  them  to  suspend  log- 
ging operations  in  the  McArthur-Elam 
Creek  area  and  the  response  received 
Wednesday  from  the  corporation. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  have  fur- 
ther background  information  on  this  en- 
tire situation,  I  am  inserting  also  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  in  which  mora- 
toriums on  cutting  were  arranged.  Fol- 
lowing this  is  recent  press  coverage  and 
comment  on  the  Issue: 

Congress  or  the  tlinTED  States. 

House  or  Repbesintatives. 
Washington.  D.  C.  November  22. 1967. 
Mr.  R.  B.  Pamplin, 
President. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.. 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Pamplin:  Those  of  us  In  the 
House  who  are  Interested  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Redwood  National  Park  were 
pleased  when  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  two-unit  Redwood  National  Park 
In  northern  California.  The  proposed  park 
contains  many  fine  stands  of  park  quality 
timber. 

While  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
undoubtedly  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  Senate  boundary  lines,  nevertheless,  we 
will  want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  choose 
what  we  feel  Is  the  best  possible  Redwood 
National  Park.  The  McArthur-Elam  Creek 
area  adjacent  to  the  Senate  boundary  Is  one 
area  we  want  to  consider  for  Inclusion  In  the 
park. 

Recent  reports  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice confirm  that  logging  is  being  done  In 
this  area  by  your  corporation.  If  this  logging 
continues,  the  options  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* to  Increase  or  change  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Senate  blU  will  be  hampered, 
and  the  House  will  not  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work  Its  will  In  choosing  the  beat 
park  boundaries. 

We.  therefore,  respectfully  ask  you  to  re- 
frain from  further  logging  operations  In  the 
area  designated  In  green  on  the  attached  map 
until  the  House  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
define  the  boundaries  of  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park. 
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As  you  know,  the  total  acreage  of  Geor- 
gia-Pacific tlmberlands  In  the  Senate-passed 
bill,  m  addition  to  that  relatively  small  area 
m  which  we  now  ask  you  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, lies  well  within  the  original  area  which 
was  under  moratorium  by  your  gentleman's 
agreement  with  the  Senate.  Since  the  entire 
question  of  the  precise  lines  and  acreage  of 
the  proposed  park  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined some  time  next  spring,  we  hope  that 
this  request  to  suspend  further  logging  op- 
erations in  the  McArthur-Elam  Creek  area 
will  be  favorably  considered. 

We  pledge  our  efforts  to  finally  define  the 
area  of  the  proposed  park  and  to  enact  the 
legislation  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Sincerely  yours.  •- 

Jeftert  Cohelan, 
Af  ember  of  Congress. 
P.S.— -Joined  by:  William  R.  Anderson 
(Tenn.),  Jonathan  B.  Bingham  (N.Y.),  Ed- 
ward P.  Boland  (Mass.) ,  George  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
(Calif.),  Phillip  Burton  (Calif.).  John  Con- 
vers,  Jr.  (Mich.),  Domlnlck  V.  Daniels  (N.J.). 
John  D.  EHngell  (Mich.) ,  John  G.  Dow  (N.Y.) , 
Donald  M.  Praeer  (Minn.),  Henry  Helstoekl 
(N.J.),  Joseph  E.  Karth  (Minn.).  Robert  W. 
Kastenmeler  (Wis.) .  Theodore  R.  Kupferman 
(N.Y.).  Richard  D.  McCarthy  (N.Y.).  Patsy 
T.  Mink  (Hawaii).  William  S.  Moorhead 
(Pa.).  John  E.  Moss  (Calif.),  Luclen  N.  Nedzl 
(Mich.),  Barratt  O'Hara  (111.),  James  G. 
O'Hara  (Mich.),  Arnold  Olsen  (Mont.). 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  (Mass.).  Richard  L.  Ot- 
tinger  (N.Y.).  Claude  Pepper  (Florida),  Phi- 
lip J.  Phllbln  (Mass.),  Ogden  Reld  (N.Y.), 
Peter  W.  Rodlno  (N.J.),  William  P.  Ryan 
(N.Y.),  Prank  Thompson.  Jr.  (N.J.),  John  V. 
Tunney  (Calif.).  Lionel  Van  Dcerlln  (Calif.), 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (Calif.) . 


OEOKOiA-PACinc  Corp., 
Washingt<m,  D.C..  November  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Jettert  Cohelan, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cohelan:  Mr.  Robert  B.  Pamplln, 
President  of  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  has 
Instructed  that  I  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  22nd,  regarding  the  proposed  cre- 
ation of  a  Redwood  National  Park  In  north- 
ern California. 

We  appreciate  your  writing  as  you  did, 
and  we  assure  you  that  we  share  your  concern 
that  a  National  Redwood  Park  should  con- 
tain "fine  stands  of  park-quality  timber." 
It  is  for  this  precise  reason  that  Georgia- 
Pacific  consistently  has  opposed  Federal  ac- 
quisition for  redwood  park  purposes  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  valuable  commercial  tiip- 
berland.  These  private  lands  do  not  contain 
redwood  stands  comparable  to  those  already 
preserved  In  State  redwood  parks.  As  proof 
of  this.  I  refer  you  to  the  Hammon,  Jensen, 
and  Wallen  study  of  redwood  types,  con- 
ducted at  the  request  of  the  National  Park 
Service  earlier  this  year.  This  study  con- 
cluded that  there  teas  not  a  single  acre  of 
"000-type"  timber — "the  superlative  tim- 
ber" — on  Georgia-Pacific  lands  Included  In 
pending  park  legislation. 

That  same  firm  has  now  advised  that  as 
of  January,  1967,  the  Redwood  State  Parks 
of  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  alone 
contain  several  thousand  acres  of  000  super- 
lative timber.  The  fact  is  that  these  and  the 
other  State  parks  already  Include  more  than 
117,000  acres  containing  almost  all  the  super- 
lative redwood  timber  there  Is.  They  support 
over  one  and  three-quarter  million  giant 
trees — more  than  eight  feet  In  diameter  and 
hundreds  of  feet  high.  That's  a  lot  of  trees, 
and  if  they  were  placed  side  by  side.  It  would 
take  a  Jet  plane,  flying  600  miles  an  hour, 
over  five  hours  to  fly  over  them.  This  Is  why 
Newton  Drury,  the  former  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  and  an  official  of  the 
Save-the-Redwoods  League,  said  several  years 
ago,  "The  best  and  most  representative  of 
(these)  redwood  forests  are  now  in  California 
State  Parks." 


Georgia-Pacific  never  has  opposed  creation 
of  a  Redwood  National  Park  if  it  be  the 
decision  of  Congress  that  this  is  In  the  public 
Interest.  We  have,  though,  consistently  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  Congress  would  not 
be  rushed  or  stampeded  Into  hasty  action  by 
a  hoax  that  the  redwoods  are  In  danger  of 
extinction.  Nothing  Is  further  from  the  truth. 
You  mention  In  your  letter  the  arrange- 
ment relating  to  our  redwood  operations, 
which  Georgia-Pacific,  voluntarily.  Initiated 
with  the  Senate  last  year.  I  wish  to  state  em- 
phatically that  Georgia-Pacific  has  "con- 
sistently" honored  this  agreement,  and  In 
spite  of  the  burden  and  threat  to  sound 
forestry  management,  has  operated  so  as  to 
minimize  cutting  in  the  various  proposed 
redwood  park  areas. 

Realizing  that  you  and  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  barrage  of  emotional  propaganda, 
urging  precipitous  House  action  following 
Senate  passage  of  S.  2515,  Georgia-Pacific, 
again  voluntarily,  advised  the  Chairman  of 
the  House  Interior  Committee,  on  Novem- 
ber 9th,  that  It  would  do  no  cutting  on  its 
lands  included  In  this  blU.  We  re-affirmed 
this  commitment  to  Mr.  Aspinall  and  Sena- 
tor Jackson  on  November  17th.  Of  course.  It 
would  be  extremely  helpful  if  we  had  an 
accurate  legal  deecriptlon  and  map  of  the 
lands  covered  by  S.  2515.  At  present  these 
lands  are  very  poorly  defined. 

We  want  the  members  of  the  House  Com- 
Q^ttee — as  you  have  done — to  come  to  Cali- 
fornia and  look  at  the  whole  situation.  We 
want  them  to  compare  the  redwood  stands 
proposed  for  a  National  Park  with  those  in 
State  parks.  They  can  then  decide  for  them- 
selves if  It  Is  truly  in  the  public  Interest  to 
commit  many  millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  preserve  additional  redwood  tlmberlands 
to  fill  a  non-existent  need.  In  these  days  of 
crises  In  our  cities — whether  it  be  Berkeley 
or  Boston — we  believe  this  money  could  be 
committed  far  more  wisely  to  the  develop- 
ment of  needed  recreational  outlets  closer 
to  the  urban  masses.  Then,  many  millions  of 
our  citizens  most  In  need  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  rather  than  the  very  few 
who  seek  their  solace  In  a  locked-up  wilder- 
ness. There  are  enough  redwoods  preserved 
for  them,  and  all  future  generaOons,  to  en- 
Joy  the  thrill  of  'seeing  a  redwood  cathedral 
grove." 

You  asked  specifically  that  we  "refrain 
from  further  logging  operations"  in  the  Mc- 
Arthur-Elam Creek  area  adjacent  to  the 
boundary  proposed  In  S.  2515.  This  general 
area  holds  most  of  our  high-grade,  old 
growth  redwood,  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  do  some  harvesting  In  this  area  In  order 
to  run  our  plants  on  an  economically  sound 
basis.  Por  the  above  reason  and  in  the  In- 
terest of  our  employees,  our  stockholders 
and  good  forest  management  and  indeed  as 
a  corporate  citizen,  we  respectfully  mvist  de- 
cline your  request. 

However,  let  me  assure  you  again  that  we 
are  not  harvesting  any  timber  on  our  lands 
covered  by  S.  2515  and  will  do  no  harvesting 
on  this  land  through  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  P.  MrrcHELL, 
Executive  Representative. 


September,  7,  1966. 
Senator  Henry  Jackson. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

It  has  been  the  longstanding  policy  of 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  that  the  special  Inter- 
ests of  the  Corporation,  Its  employees  and 
their  families  must  be  sacrificed  if  the  na- 
tional Interest  requires  It.  We  earnestly  be- 
lieve however  that  this  national  interest 
must  be  clearly  established  before  such  a 
sacrifice  Is  required.  Under  pending  Redwood 
National  Park  proposals  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.  could  lose  as  much  as  75  percent  of  its 
timber  reserves  In  the  redwood  region.  This 


loss  would  Jeopardize  our  entire  Industrial 
complex  in  Hvimboldt  County  representing 
1,600  Jobs  and  annual  payroU  of  $8  million. 
Our  opposition  to  the  further  acquisition 
of  privately  held  tlmberlands  for  Redwood 
Park  purposes  Is  a  matter  of  record  with  you 
and  the  Congress.  All  of  the  parklike  groves 
are  already  preserved  In  existing  parks  or  are 
volununiy  set  aside  by  Industry  awaiting 
public  acquisition.  Existing  Redwoot".  Parks 
are  largely  vmused  and  undeveloped.  Most  of 
our  Redvood  Creek  holdings  are  commercial 
tlmberlands  which  are  unsuitable  for  na- 
tional ptu-k  purposes. 

Nevertheless  we  recognize  that  some  peo- 
ple believe  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  to  es- 
tabUsh  a  National  Redwood  Park  on  our  land 
and  that  they  are  concerned  our  harvesting 
operations  might  Impair  the  alleged  parklike 
quality  of  the  land  pending  congressional 
action.  We  wish  to  let  you  know  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.  Is  and  always  has  been  willing 
to  work  out  any  reasonable  adjustment  In 
our  harvesting  program  on  our  redwood 
lands  In  order  to  minimize  cutting  in  pro- 
posed Redwood  Park  areas.  We  believe  a  1- 
year  period  would  give  everyone  sufficient 
time  to  study  carefully  the  needs  for  more 
Redwood  Parks  and  the  suitability  or  xm- 
sultabllity  of  our  land  for  such  parks. 

Georoia-Pacitic  Corp., 

Gray  Evans, 

Vice  President. 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.. 
Portland,  Oreg.,  June  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  On  September  7. 
1966,  I  advised  you  by  telegram  that  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  was  "willing  to  work  out 
any  reasonable  adjvistment  in  our  harvesting 
program  on  our  redwood  lands  In  order  to 
minimize  cutting  In  proposed  Redwood  Park 
areas." 

In  December  1966,  we  furnished  to  Staff 
members  of  the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  a  map  showing  those  areas 
In  which  we  proposed  to  conduct  logging  op- 
erating during  the  ensuing  months.  At  that 
time  we  were  requested  to  delay  for  as  long 
as  possible  operations  In  five  of  these  areas. 
The  areas  selected  were  those  closest  to  the 
mouth  of  Redwood  Creek  which,  I  am  sure, 
was  the  only  factor  considered  In  their  se- 
lection rather  than  the  quality  of  the  trees 
and  the  land  Involved.  For  your  Information, 
these  areas,  for  the  most  part,  contain  slope 
stands  of  mixed  redwoods  and  fir.  These  are 
extremely  valuable  commercial  forest  lands 
but.  in  iny  opinion,  they  are  not  of  "park 
quality"  and  certainly  not  representative  of 
the  magnificent  redwood  specimens  which 
dominate  the  alluvial  flats  in  the  State  parks 
to  the  north. 

I  have  stressed  on  several  occasions  before 
your  Committee  that  as  much  as  75 ''e  of  our 
mature  timber  reserves  in  the  redwood  region 
are  affected  by  proposed  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  90.000-acre  park  in  Red- 
wood Creek. 

In  voluntarily  complying  to  the  best  of  our 
ablUtv  with  the  understanding  reached  with 
your  Committee  Staff.  It  has  been  necessary 
to  concentrate  oiu-  operations  In  a  very  re- 
stricted area  rather  than  to  spread  them 
evenly  over  our  entire  holdings  as  had  been 
our  original  intention. 

I  realize  this  Is  a  most  complex  problem 
and  that  you  and  other  members  of  your 
Committee  have  made  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  resolve  It  In  what  you  feel  to  be  the 
best  public  Interest.  I  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  developments  which  have  made 
this  impossible  to  date  and  I  commend  you 
for  the  manner  lu  which  you  have  acted. 

However.  I  would  like  you  to  be  aware  oi 
the  serious  nature  of  the  hardship  Imposed 
on  the  redwood  operations  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corporation  If  we  are  asked  to  delay 
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any  longer  resumption  of  operations  In  all 
areas  speclfled  by  the  Committee  Staff.  To  do 
so  would  Irreparably  damage  our  long-range 
plans  for  many  years  to  come.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  want  you  to  be  aware  of  our  Intention 
to  resume  operations  In  some  of  these  areas. 
We  win.  however,  still  continue  to  refrain 
from  cutting  In  the  most  critical  areas,  those 
areas  adjacent  to  Redwoot"  Creek  at  least 
until  September  7.  1967. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  work  in  harmony 
with  you  and  your  staff  members  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  you  understand  the  compelling 
circumstances  which  force  me  to  take  this 
action.  Corporation  personnel  are  available 
to  consult  further  with  you  on  this  or  any 
related  issue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  Orat  Evans, 

Vice  President. 

JuNi:  16.  1967. 
Mr.  G.  Gray  Evans. 

Vice  President.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Port- 
land,  Oreg. 
Dear  Mr.  Evans:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  June  1.  1967.  informing  me  of  your  com- 
pany's desire  to  harvest  timber  near  the 
mouth  of  Redwood  Creek  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  proposed  Redwood  National 
Park  described  In  S.  514,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Metcalf. 

I  Intend  to  present  thu  matter  to  the  full 

committee    at    the    earliest    opportunity    in 

order  to  obtain  the  views  of  the  memt>ershlp. 

I  will  advise  you  as  soon  as  the  Committee 

has  reviewed  the  situation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  M.  Jackson, 

Cfiairman. 

JtTLY  25,  1967. 
Mr.  G.  Gray  Evans, 
Vice  President,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp., 
Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Evans.  Pursuant  to  my  letter  to 
you  of  June  16,  the  Pull  Committee  reviewed, 
at  its  July  17  meeting,  the  matter  discussed 
in  your  letter  of  July  1  in  which  you  stated 
that  Georgia  Pacific  desired  to  initiate  cut- 
ting in  the  near  future  close  to  the  mouth 
of  Redwood  Creek. 

Although  no  decision  was  reached  concern- 
ing further  action  on  the  proposed  Redwood 
National  Park  bills,  it  was  understood  that 
the  Committee  would  attempt  to  complete 
Its  action  on  this  legislation  within  the  next 
30  days,  which  is  within  the  time  limit  agreed 
upon  last  year  for  the  moratorium.  I  trust 
that  this  will  not  Interfere  too  seriously  with 
whatever  plans  you  may  have  for  the  area 
In  question,  and  the  Committee  regrets  that 
due  to  a  request  by  the  State  of  California 
we  were  unable  to  act  earlier. 

You  will  be  advised  as  soon  as  final  Com- 
mittee action  is  taken. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman. 

Senate  Interior  CoMMrrrEB, 

August  30,  1967. 
G.  Gray  Evans. 

Vice  President  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.. 
Portland,  Oreg.: 
Harold  A.  Miller, 

President  Miller-Rellim  Lumber  Co.. 
Portland.  Oreg.: 
Starr  W.  Reed, 

Vice  President,  Simpson  Timber  Co. 
Seattle,  Wash.: 
Robert  O.  Dehlendort  n. 
President.  Areata  National  Corp., 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.: 

We  expect  the  Senate  to  act  on  a  Redwoods 
National  Park  bill  before  adjournment  of 
the  Congress  this  year.  Therefore,  we  request 
the  continued  cooperation  of  your  company 
in  extending,  for  the  balance  of  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  the  explraUon  date  of  the 
understanding  reached   with   you  last  year 
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affecting  lumber  operations  in  areas  in- 
volved in  pending  park  bills.  Your  continued 
forbearance  in  the  public  Interest  will  be 
appreciated  by  this  committee. 

Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman, 
Thomas  H.  Kochel. 
Ranking  Minority  Member, 
Senate    Interior   and    Insular    Affairs 
Committee. 

Portland,  Orec, 
September  1,  1967. 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Kuchel, 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson  : 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  reply  to  your  wire  asking  extension  of 
the  understanding  which  we  proposed  on 
Sept.  7  last  year  for  cerUln  redwood  timber- 
lands,  let  me  say  that  the  terms  of  the  un- 
derstanding are  Imposing  a  burden.  Continu- 
ance of  this  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  good 
forest  management.  We  are  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  the  problem  but  had  hoped 
that  a  year  would  be  sufficient  time  to  de- 
cide if  a  need  for  more  than  the  140.000  acres 
of  already  preserved  redwood  lands  even  ex- 
ists. We  remain  convinced  that  the  lands  In- 
volved in  the  understanding  are  not  of  Red- 
wood Park  quality,  but  we  shall  abide  by  our 
understanding  for  another  60  days  as  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time.  This  does  not  mean 
that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  timber  in- 
volved would  be  harvested.  It  simply  means 
that  intelligent  management  calculated  to 
maintain  redwood  forests  forever  on  all  the 
land  would  be  put  back  into  effect.  As  your 
consideration  of  the  matter  proceeds,  I  hope 
you  will  consult  us  prior  to  making  final 
decisions  if  any  of  our  lands  are  involved. 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp., 

R.  B.  Pamplin. 

President. 

October  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Kuchel. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Am  authorized  as  chairman  of  Redwood 
Industry  Land  Committee  to  advise  on  be- 
half of  Areata  National,  Georgia-Pacific, 
Miller  Redwood.  Pacific  Lumber  and  Simpson 
Timber  that  the  companies  will  individually 
make  every  effort  to  withhold  logging  within 
boundaries  of  new  Senate  redwood  park 
proposal  S.  2515  pending  Investigation  of  Im- 
pact and  Senate  consideration  urge  your  as- 
sistance in  obtaining  postponement  of  Sen- 
ate fioor  consideration  while  impact  on  com- 
panies, employees  and  communities  Is 
evaluated.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
S.  2516  will  eliminate  at  least  one  company 
and  seriously  affect  others. 

Starr  Reed. 
Simpson  Timber  Co.,  Seattle. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  21,  1967] 
Redwoods  Going  Down 

Reports  that  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  has 
been  cutting  trees  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park  has 
brought  a  proper  outcry  of  Indignation. 
Whether  or  not  the  company  is  bound  by  a 
specific  pledge  to  leave  the  trees  In  the  pro- 
posed park  undisturbed,  the  77-to-6  vote  of 
the  Senate  for  the  Redwood  Park  bill  should 
have  been  ample  warning  against  further 
mutilation.  The  whole  country  should  be 
shocked  by  this  callous  disregard  of  the  na- 
tional interest. 

Not  all  of  the  indignation  should  be  di- 
rected at  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  however. 
The  Redwood  National  Park  bill  could  have 
been  law  by  now  if  Chairman  Wayne  N.  As- 
plnall  of  the  House  Interior  Committee  had 
been  on  the  Job.  His  dilatory  tactics  in  deal- 
ing with  the  bill  invite  an  arbitrary  response 
even  though  they  do  not  Justify  it. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  15,  i967| 
A  Redwood  Troce 

Another  brief,  uneasy  truce  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  struggle  to  save  California's 
finest  remaining  redwoods.  At  the  behest  of 
the  senior  members  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee,  four  lumber  companies  have 
agreed  to  extend  the  existing  one-year  mora- 
torium on  cutting  quality  redwood  trees 
within  the  boundaries  of  proposed  national 
parks.  Two  firms  agreed  to  hold  off  until  this 
session  of  Congress  adjourns,  another  only 
until  Nov.  1,  and  the  fourth  for  an  unde- 
fined period. 

It  is  distasteful  to  see  private  Interests,  in- 
cluding such  a  giant  of  the  lumber  industry 
as  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation,  putting 
the  gun  to  Congress's  head.  The  cutting  of 
these  trees  sixty  days  from  now  or  at  any 
other  time  would  be  a  national  disgrace. 
Redwoods  require  seventy  to  eighty  years  to 
reach  their  full,  majestic  height  and,  once 
fully  grown,  they  may  live  for  several  hun- 
dred years.  No  civilized  society  would  coun- 
tenance the  destruction  of  the  superb,  ancient 
redwoods  in  Redwood  Creek  Valley  simply  to 
make  more  fence  posts  or  more  rumpus- 
room  paneling. 

The  arbitrary  deadline  imposed  by  the  pri- 
vate companies  may  do  some  good,  however, 
in  pushing  Congress  to  act.  Senate  hearings 
on  a  bill  to  establish  a  Redwood  National 
Park  were  completed  last  spring  and  a  final 
draft  has  been  expected  but  not  forthcoming 
from  the  Interior  Committee  since  June.  As 
we  have  stated  In  the  past,  the  Ideal  solu- 
tion would  be  a  two-unit  national  park  to 
protect  both  Redwood  Creek  and  Mill  Creek 
valleys — without  unhealthy,  precedent-set- 
ting concessions  to  the  state  of  California. 
If  a  choice  had  to  be  made  between  the  two 
sites.  Redwood  Creek  is — contrary  to  the 
Administration's  compromise  position — by 
far  the  more  Important.  But  both  must  be 
saved. 

Since  agreement  on  the  exact  size  of  the 
park  may  not  be  reached  this  year,  particu- 
larly with  House  action  not  scheduled  until 
next  session,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
bill  contain  a  declaration  of  intent  setting 
forth  Congress's  decision  ultimately  to  ac- 
quire both  sites.  Such  a  declaration  would 
serve  notice  on  the  private  companies  that 
profits-as-usual  cannot  prevail  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  unique  national  heritage. 
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[Prom  the  San  Prancisco  Chronicle.  Nov.  20, 

19671 

Redwood  Depreciation 

Both  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
Sierra  Club  have  publicly  charged  that  the 
Georgia  Pacific  Corporation  has  violated  Its 
formal  promises  and  a  moratorium  by  cutting 
redwood  trees  on  its  lands  within  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  Redwood  National  Park  in 
Northern  California. 

Senators  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington 
and  Thomas  Kuchel  of  California,  members 
of  the  Interior  Committee,  have  made  the 
allegations  the  basis  for  stiff  protests,  while 
company  officials  are  in  one  breath  denying 
the  allegations  and  In  another  explaining 
that  they  really  didn't  know  where  the  pro- 
posed park  limits  are. 

But  photographic  evidence  appears  to  re- 
fute the  company  denials.  Its  explanation 
loses  credibility  through  its  suggestion  that 
the  company  follows  the  improbable  practice 
of  cutting  timber  first,  and  then  examining 
Its  title  thereto. 

As  one  gainful  result  of  the  charges,  the 
company  now  promises  to  refrain  from 
further  cutting  within  the  park  twundaries 
until  the  House  Interior  Committee  makes 
a  field  inspection  of  the  area  early  next  year. 
The  promise,  one  hopes,  will  be  rellgiotisly 
adhered  to  now  that  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Sierra  Club  and  the  United  States 
Senate  have  all  revealed  their  continuing 
surveillance  of  the  park  area. 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union) 

Park  Bill  Called  Hoax  on  Public 

(By  Michael  O'Connor) 

A    proposed    national    redwood    park    in 

Northern  California  was  described  Prlday  as  a 

"hoax  on  the  American  people." 

"I  would  call  it  a  fraudulent  proposal," 
said  John  Callahan,  secretary-manager  of  the 
California  Porest  Protective  Association,  rep- 
resenting timber  companies,  in  remarks  to  an 
American  Right  of  Way  Association  seminar 
at  Hotel  El  Dorado. 

However.  J.  Michael  McCloskey.  conserva- 
tion director  for  the  Sierra  Club,  defended  a 
Senate-approved  redwood  park  bill  as  a 
"widely  accepted  compromise"  which  was  a 
significant  step  forward  In  ending  the  more 
than  50-year-old  controversy  over  how  best  to 
preserve  the  stately  trees. 

Callahan  and  McCloskey.  who  spoke  for 
conservation  interests,  appeared  on  a  panel 
during  the  association's  one-day  session  in 
Sacramento.  Also  speaking  was  Raymond 
Paschke.  field  representative  for  Rep.  Don 
Clausen.  R-Callf .  Assemblyman  Edwin  Z'berg. 
D-Sacramento.  was  moderator. 

McCloskey  conceded  that  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  77-6  on  Nov.  1  under  spon- 
sorship of  Sen.  Thomas  Kuchel.  R-Callf..  was 
far  short  of  the  Sierra  Club's  goal  of  a  com- 
prehensive 90.000-acre  national  park.  The 
bill  now  under  study  by  a  House  committee, 
calls  for  preservation  of  some  60.000  acres 
primarily  in  two  areas  along  the  northern 
coast. 

"There  is  a  widespread  acceptance  of  this 
compromise,"  McCloskey  said. 

He  said  the  Kuchel  bill,  which  the  ad- 
ministration supports,  would  save  about 
12,000  acres  of  virgin  redwoods  which  other- 
wise would  be  harvested  by  timber  companies. 

McCloskey  and  Callahan  differed  on  the 
adequacy  of  an  estimated  $100  million 
planned  by  Congress  to  finance  park  acquisi- 
tion. If  the  plan  is  approved  the  park  would 
be  assembled  from  existing  state  redwood 
parks,  private  timber  holdings,  and  an  ex- 
change with  other  federally  held  forest  lands. 

McCloskey  said  the  Infiux  of  an  estimated 
2',2  million  visitors  after  the  park  is  devel- 
oped in  1969  would  serve  to  compensate  for 
the  investment. 

Callahan  said  the  estimate  of  land  acquisi- 
tion costs  were  low,  citing  the  high  expendi- 
ture the  federal  government  had  encountered 
in  buying  land  near  the  Pt.  Reyes  National 
Seashore. 

Paschke  and  Callahan  both  said  many  of 
the  prime  redwood  stands  already  were  pre- 
served in  state  parks  which  could  be  made 
more  attractive  to  tourists  by  development 
of  additional  visitor  facilities,  including  l>et- 
ter  access  roads. 

McCloskey  also  criticized  policies  of  some 
redwood  companies  holding  land  set  aside  for 
development  in  the  Senate  park  bill.  He  said 
the  companies  had  violated  an  agreement 
with  congressional  committees  by  cutting 
timber  on  acreage  earmarked  for  the  park. 

Callahan  said  the  proposal  was  "fraudu- 
lent" because  it  would  siphon  needed  money 
for  park  and  recreation  development  in  the 
north  to  establish  a  park  for  redwoods  which 
are  now  protected  by  the  state. 

Lumber   Firm   Vows   No   Park   Cutting 

Washington. — Georgia  Pacific  Corp.  prom- 
ised Friday  not  to  cut  any  more  redwood  trees 
in  Northern  California  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Senate-approved  Redwood  National 
Park. 

Thomas  Mitchell,  executive  representative 
of  the  lumber  company,  said  the  pledge  to 
key  members  of  Congress  would  extend 
through  next  year's  session  of  Congrees  while 
the  Hovise  considers  the  park  bill. 

He  said  the  company  had  advised  Sen. 
Jackson  in  June  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  resume  limited  operations  In  some  areas. 


but  it  would  not  cut  adjacent  to  Redwood 
Creek. 

He  said  in  August,  the  company  did  start 
cutting  a  mixed  stand  of  redwoods  and  fir 
trees  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  creek. 

This  area,  he  said,  may  be  in  the  boundary 
of  the  park  as  proposed  in  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate  Nov.  1,  but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine l>ecause  of  the  absence  of  precise  in- 
formation. 


[Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 
Nov.  17,1967] 

Georgia-Pacitic  Denies  Knowing  Park 
Boundaries 

The  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  says  is  did  not 
know  a  40-acre  site  It  has  been  logging  in 
Humboldt  County  is  included  in  the  pro- 
posed boundaries  of  the  redwood  national 
park. 

Robert  Lee,  head  of  public  relations  for  the 
Portland,  Ore.,  firm,  asserted  "the  minute  we 
had  a  clear  definition  of  what  the  boundaries 
were  going  to  be  our  orders  were  to  cut  noth- 
ing and  we  are  not  cutting  anything  in  this 
area. 

"We  have  removed  some  downed  timber  in 
this  piece  of  ground  that  is  now  included  but 
we  are  not  cutting  now." 

lobbyist  confirms 

Thomas  P.  Mitchell,  the  company's  Wash- 
ington lobbyist,  also  claimed  yesterday  the 
cutlng  was  done  before  the  new  park  bound- 
aries were  known. 

A  staff  member  of  the  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee said  last  night  that  Mitchell  was  fur- 
nished complete  maps,  began  tracing  them, 
then  tired  and  quit  before  he  was  through. 
arcata  firm  congratxtlated 

A  representative  of  the  Arcata  Co..  one  of 
the  four  logging  companies  with  land  within 
the  proposed  boundaries,  did  finish,  however, 
and  this  firm  has  been  congratulated  for  its 
observance  of  the  fut\ire  park  lines. 

Georgia-Pacific,  Arcata,  Simpson  Slber  and 
the  Miller -RelUm  Redwood  Co.  in  1966  vol- 
untarily agreed  to  halt  cutting  on  land  under 
consideration  for  the  park. 

The  bill  with  its  boundaries  came  out  of 
a  senate  committee  on  Oct.  12  and  the  con- 
servationist Sierra  Club  reported  fresh  cut- 
ting Oct.  22  and  said  the  area  cut  has  ex- 
panded since. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  VOTER  AND 
MIDWAY   AIRPORT 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  always  simple  to  raise 
sufficient  local  and  Federal  funds  to  build 
a  modem  airport.  Ever  since  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  concluded  on 
May  15.  1967,  that— 

The  long-range  airport  requirements  of  the 
people  of  southern  West  Virginia  are  best 
met.  and  the  public  Interest  best  served,  by 
the  least-cost  development  of  a  midway  re- 
gional airport — 

Between  Charleston  and  Huntington, 
efforts  have  been  underway  to  raise  the 
necessary  local  funds.  Cabell  and  Putnam 
Counties  successfully  voted  their  sup- 
porting local  matching  funds  in  separate 
bond  elections,  and  although  Kanawha 
County  rejected  their  bond  issue,  the 
total  vote  in  these  three  counties  was 


34,000  to  28,000  in  favor  of  funding  the 
Midway  Airport.  I  am  confident  that  this 
vital  Jetport  will  be  built. 

Numerous  references  have  been  made 
to  the  possible  handicaps  imposed  on 
West  Virginia  University  if  a  Midway 
Airport  were  constructed.  In  the  light  of 
these  references,  I  was  interested  to  read 
recently  an  article  by  Thomas  D.  Han- 
kins  on  this  issue.  Mr.  Hankins  is  an 
economic  geographer  specializing  In 
urban  studies  and  development  for  the 
West  Virginia  University  Appalachian 
Center.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  his 
conclusions  concerning  the  use  of  STOL- 
type  aircraft,  which  both  the  aviation  ex- 
perts in  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
potential  airline  users  now  agree  are  only 
on  the  drawing  board  and  are  many 
years  away  for  commercial  use :  and  when 
used,  they  will  be  utilized  primarily  for 
short  hops  between  crowded  urban  areas 
instead  of  serving  trunkline  traffic. 
However,  I  have  long  since  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  cannot  be  black  and 
white  in  the  complex  issue  of  airport 
problems.  If  everyone  recognized  the  fact 
that  he  occasionally  can  be  wrong,  we 
would  make  faster  progress  toward  solv- 
ing these  perplexing  problems. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Hankins  analysis  is 
well  worth  pondering  by  those  who  are 
sincerely  Interested  in  achieving  progress 
in  West  Virginia.  Under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  having  reprinted  the  text  of 
Mr.  Hankins'  article  which  appeared  in 
"Jus  et  Factum,"  the  publication  of  the 
Student  Bar  Association,  College  of  Law, 
West  Virginia  University,  for  November 
1967: 

The  Baffling  West  Virginia  Voter 
(By  Thomas  D.  Hankins) 
(Note. — Recently,  the  voters  of  Kanawha 
County  defeated  several  bond  issues.  One  of 
these  was  for  the  building  of  a  Jet  airport 
between  the  cities  of  Huntington  and 
Charleston.  In  light  of  the  results  of  this  vote. 
Jus  et  Factum  Is  offering  the  comments  of  an 
economic  geographer  who  has  specialized  in 
urban  studies  and  development  for  the  West 
Virginia  University  Appalachian  Center.) 

West  Virginians  baffle  most  observers  be- 
cause they  so  often  act  against  their  own 
self-interest.  The  most  recent  example  of 
this  was  provided  by  the  voters  of  Kanawha 
County.  On  October  24th,  the  electorate  of 
that  county  rejected  four  proposals  to  bond 
themselves  for  expenditures  both  within  their 
county  and  also  in  neighboring  Putnam 
County.  The  proposal  involving  Putnam 
County  was  the  most  publicized  of  the  four 
Issues.  For  months  after  Congressman  Hech- 
ler  began  advocating  a  midway  location  as 
an  alternative  to  Kanawha  County  site,  the 
debate  raged  over  the  proper  location  for  a 
Jetport  to  serve  Charleston.  Huntington,  and 
surrounding  areas.  The  three  other  rejected 
issues  were  to  have  provided  money  for  school 
construction  and  a  vrlde  variety  of  general 
improvements,  including  an  outstanding 
park  system,  initial  financing  for  a  graduate 
study  center,  a  new  court  house,  and  local 
flood  and  fire  protection  facilities — all  In 
Kanawha  County.  The  following  remarks  are 
addressed  first  to  the  significance  of  the  re- 
jection of  these  proposals  and  second  to  the 
question  of  why  the  proposals  were  rejected. 
The  Charleston-Huntington  area  may  face 
a  deterioration  of  airline  service  as  a  result 
of  the  midway  rejection,  especlaUy  over  the 
short-run.  This  wUl  not.  In  my  opinion,  be 
a  crippling  blow  to  the  region's  present  econ- 
omy or  future  development.  Alternatives  to 
midway  will  be  considered,  and  out  of  neces- 
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slty  something  will  be  done  to  provide  the 
needed  facilities.  Also,  It  Is  very  possible  that 
STOL-type  aircraft,  able  to  use  the  shorter 
runways  of  close-in  airports  like  Kanawha, 
will  be  developed  for  efficient  service.  It  Is 
other  more  serious  reasons  that  this  possible 
loss  of  airline  service  cause  me  sorrow  over 
the  rejection  of  the  midway  proposal. 

No  West  Virginia  county  has  the  popula- 
tion or  the  resources  to  construct  by  itself 
many  of  the  facilities  demanded  by  today's 
citizens.  A  Jetport  is  one  example;  health 
centers  for  referral  of  patients  requiring  spe- 
cial skills  and  equipment  and  centers  for 
graduate  study  are  others.  To  get  the  addi- 
tional resources  necessary  for  such  projects, 
counties  may  seek  state  support,  federal  sup- 
port, or  support  from  other  counties.  Federal 
and  state  support  are  common  today.  Coop- 
erative efforts  among  counties  are  not. 

POTENTIAL  OF  COOPERATIVE  ACTION 

Midway  could  have  been  an  outstanding 
example  of  the  potential  of  this  type  of  co- 
operative county  action.  Each  of  the  three 
counties  would  have  benefited  from  a  first- 
class  facility  which  would  serve  Its  citizens 
at  least  as  well  as  any  facility  it  could  de- 
velop alone,  and  this  would  have  been  only 
the  beginning.  On  at  least  one  problem  Cabell 
and  Kanawha  Counties  would  have  been 
working  together  rather  than  against  one  an- 
other. The  cities  of  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton would  have  been  forced  to  concentrate 
their  attention  on  the  area  towards  which 
both  are  growing  and  which  both  strongly 
influence.  Each  county  could  hardly  help  but 
become  more  aware  of  how  significantly  it  is 
affected  by  developments  in  the  other  or  In 
Putnam  County.  The  success  of  this  attempt 
could  have  stimulated  a  multitude  of  such 
cooperative  efforts  throughout  the  state, 
thereby  producing  tremendous  Improvements 
in  the  quality  of  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able to  West  Virginia's  residents. 

All  of  this  could  have  been.  The  voters  of 
Kanawha  County  have  said  that  It  will 
not  be. 

Midway  may  have  been  to  radical  or  too 
far  away  for  the  voters  of  Kanawha  County 
to  support.  The  same  cannot  be  said  for  the 
three  other  proposals.  The  schools,  fire  pro- 
tection, flood  protection,  and  park  proposals 
were  simple  plans  for  projects  that  were  to 
have  been  carried  out  Inside  of  Kanawha 
County  and  that  would  have  benefited  di- 
rectly and  appreciably  every  inhabitant  of 
the  county.  When  they  rejected  the  midway 
proposal,  Kanawha  County  voters  merely 
stabbed  themselves  in  the  back.  When  they 
rejected  the  schools  and  general  Improve- 
ments Issues,  they  twisted  the  knife. 

NEW     ADVANTAGES     IN     KANAWHA     COUNTY 

The  labor  force  in  the  United  States  is 
more  prosperous  and  has  more  opportuni- 
ties today  than  ever  before.  Skilled  white- 
collar  and  blue-collar  workers  have  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  their  place  of  employ- 
ment and  their  employer.  Business  and  in- 
dustry realize  this,  and  for  that  reason 
amenities  are  now  considered,  along  with 
raw  materials,  markets,  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  other  traditional  factors,  in  deter- 
mining sites  for  new  or  expanding  businesses. 
A  recently  published  bibliography  of  indus- 
trial location  studies  lists  over  25  reports 
documenting  the  importance  of  educational, 
recreational,  and  cultural  facilities  in  in- 
fluencing business  location.  Extremely  fa- 
vorable circumstances  are  required  to  lure 
an  employer  into  an  area  that  has  less  than 
average  schools,  parks,  and  fire  protection, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  presence  of  flood 
hazards.  Kanawha  County  provides  such  an 
advantageous  location  for  only  very,  very  few 
employers. 

The  schools  and  general  Improvements 
Issues  would  have  cost  very  little,  but  they 
would  have  paid  for  themselves  many  times 
over  by  allowing  Kanawha  County  to  remain 
competitive  with  other  areas  as  a  safe, 
pleasant   place   to   live.   Without   such   !m- 
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provements  as  those  the  voters  rejected.  It 
will  not  compete,  and  Its  residents  are  des- 
tlnued  to  continue  to  see  more  people  moving 
out  of  the  county  than  moving  into  it. 

The  question  of  why  these  bond  issues 
failed  is  a  fascinating  one.  It  Is  also  one 
for  which  nearly  everyone  has  an  answer, 
and,  of  course,  they  should.  After  all,  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  going  on  throughout 
West  Virginia  for  years.  I  have  no  new 
answer  to  the  question,  only  comments 
about  three  of  the  statements  frequently 
offered  as  reasons  for  rejection  of  the  Is- 
sues. 

SPREADING  COSTS  FOR  TAXPAYERS 

The  midway  location  In  Putnam  County 
obviously  played  an  Important  role  In  the 
defeat  of  the  Jetport  Issue.  The  usual  ex- 
planation for  this  is  that  the  Kanawha 
voters  did  not  want  to  authorize  the  use  of 
their  money  outside  of  Kanawha  County, 
where  they  would  have  no  control  over  It. 
If,  Indeed,  the  voters  did  think  this,  they 
were  foolish.  The  bond  issue  proposal  spread 
the  cost  of  the  Jetport  over  a  large  number 
of  people  making  the  cost  to  the  Kanawha 
taxpayer  a  minimum.  The  difference  between 
the  total  cost  and  Kanawha  County's  share 
remained  In  the  taxpayer's  pockets.  What 
more  control  over  his  money  can  a  man 
have  than  to  have  it  in  his  own  pocket? 

A  major  aspect  of  sharing  expenditures 
among  counties  Is  that  It  makes  it  possible 
for  the  counties  to  have  projects  which  would 
otherwise  be  possible  only  with  federal  or 
state  aid.  This  means  that  there  is  much 
more  local  control  because  the  only  require- 
ments or  restrictions  are  those  which  the 
citizens  of  the  local  counties  agree  upon 
The  efficiency  of  the  tax  funds  is  much 
greater  when  used  this  way  too,  because  the 
money  Is  not  Altered  through  some  large 
and  bungling  bureaucracy  that  siphons  off 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds.  This  type  of 
approach  is  that  traditionally  espoused  by 
the  GOP,  but  many  of  the  voters  of  normally 
Republican  Kanawha  County  appear  to  have 
rejected  this  bit  of  philosophy. 

PERSONAL    BENEFrr   FOR    KANAWHA   COUNTY 

A  second  reason  given  for  voting  "no"  is 
the  fact  that  Kanawha  residents  saw  little 
or  only  uncertain,  personal  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Issues.  This  is  probably  the 
most  Important  factor  of  all.  -nme  and  again 
studies  of  individual  behavior  have  shown 
that  unless  there  Is  a  clear  gain  to  be  re- 
ceived, people  will  not  Invest  their  time  or 
money. 

In  this  case,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  were 
certainly  not  clear  to  most  of  the  electorate 
Doubts  are  easily  raised.  Those  vested  in- 
terests who  stood  to  profit  by  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  raised  them.  Witness  the  ad- 
vertisements by  the  Kanawha  County  Tax 
Fact  Finders  Association  In  the  Charleston 
papers.  Making  matters  still  worse  were  the 
misleading  claims  by  the  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  various  Issues.  Midway  op- 
ponents claimed  an  unrealistic  travel  time  to 
midway  by  conveniently  Ignoring  the  fact 
that  by  the  time  an  airport  was  built,  a  lim- 
ited access  expressway  would  link  Cow  Creek 
with  Capitol  Street.  Midway  supporters  im- 
plied that  all  airport  users  living  west  of 
Charleston  could  reach  midway  more  quickly 
than  Kanawha,  a  claim  that  is  scarcely  true. 
What  does  a  voter  do  when  confronted  with 
so  many  conflicting  opinions  and  half  truths? 
Many  take  the  "safe"  alternative  and  vote 
"no."  Not  until  the  local  electorate  becomes 
more  aware  of  the  many  direct  relationships 
between  community  action  and  improve- 
ments in  its  own  living  standards  will  we 
see  election  results  that  show  evidence  of 
some  sort  of  weighing  of  the  individual  is- 
sues rather  than  the  safe  and  sure  "no" 
vote. 

Finally,  some  may  claim  that  the  school 
proposals  failed  because  they  were  on  the 
same  ballot  with  the  mid-way  issue.  If  this 
Is  true.  It  Is  an  indication  of  the  electorate. 


not  the  officials  who  decided  to  put  all  of  the 
issues  on  a  single  ballot.  The  officials  did 
their  duty  at  the  least  expense  to  the  taxpay- 
ers.  Maybe  60  per  cent  of  the  Kanawha  voters 
did  favor  the  school  proposals,  but  by  not 
voting  they  made  a  bed  in  which  they  and 
their  children  must  now  lie. 

All  is  not  dark  for  this  aspect  of  southern 
West  Virginia's  future,  however.  Putnam 
and  Cabell  Counties  have  shown  a  willingness 
to  work  together.  Perhaps  they  will  find  an- 
other $2.5  million  from  their  own  sources 
(equal  to  only  about  $1.00  per  person  per 
year)  to  build  midway.  And  Just  perhaps 
they,  and  maybe  even  Mason  and  Lincoln 
Counties,  as  well,  will  be  so  happy  with  the 
results  of  their  cooperation  that  they  will 
not  stop  with  midway  but  will  go  on  to  build 
a  regional  park  system,  a  network  of  flood 
control  projects,  and  a  graduate  study  cen- 
ter. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  PAGES 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  an  article 
by  Catharine  Clark  which  appeared  in 
the  December  3.  1967,  issue  of  the  Par- 
kersburgNews: 

Serving  as  Congressional  Pages  Will  Enrich 
Life  for  Area  Boys 
(By  Catharine  Clark) 

Because  four  lucky  chaps  from  Wood 
county  high  schools  are  going  to  have  the 
exciting  experience  of  being  pageboys  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  many  others 
of  us  are  going  to  learn  more  about  this 
worthwhile  opportunity  that  comes  only 
to  a  few  young  men  each  year. 

The  Hon.  Ken  Hechler,  Congressman  from 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  is  using 
his  opportunity  to  appoint  pageboys  (of 
which  there  are  only  50  serving  at  any  time 
in  the  Congress)  by  offering  a  two-month 
appointment  to  each  school  in  the  fourth 
district.  He  Is  starting  with  Parkersburg  High 
School  to  be  followed  by  Parkersburg  South, 
Willlamstown  and  Parkersburg  Catholic, 
from  where  he  will  move  on  to  selections 
from  each  of  the  other  12  counties  in  the 
district. 

Each  boy  will  be  in  the  eleventh  grade, 
will  be  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  will 
have  maintained  an  average  of  at  least  "C" 
before  his  selection,  and  will  keep  his  marks 
that  high  in  the  Capitol  Page  School  while 
he  is  in  Washington. 

in  class  at  6  :  30  a.m. 

The  Capitol  Page  School  will  be  an  experi- 
ence in  itself.  It  is  located  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  classes  are  conducted  from 
6:30  a.m.  until  9:45  a.m.! 

"Six-thirty  a.m.  often  finds  sleepy  stu- 
dents, especially  when  there  has  been  a  late 
session,  for  the  boys  are  on  duty  until  the 
Congress  recesses."  wrote  Curtis  May,  page 
boy  a  few  years  back.  In  an  article  for  the 
Washington  Star. 

"On  these  mornings-after,  there  is  under- 
standably little  preparation,  but  by  way  of 
compensation  for  early  and  late  sessions,  the 
small  classes  permit  much  Individual  atten- 
tion." 

How  is  it  to  teach  in  such  a  school? 
love  or  hate 

"You  either  love  to  teach  here  or  you 
hate  it,"  Dr.  Henry  DeKeyser,  principal  of 
the  Capitol  Page  School,  says. 

It  is  rather  Interesting  to  explore  the  way 
that  class  requirements  at  home  will  be  met 


while  the  first  Wood  county  boy  has  his  great 
experience  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  and 
meets  his  early  classes  at  Capitol  Page. 

Principal  J.  D.  Fultineer  says  that  pro- 
grammed courses  (if  the  page  should  hap- 
pen to  be  taking  something  like  a  pro- 
grammed mathematics  course)  wUl  easily 
move  along  on  the  same  pattern  as  the  home 
course.  Programmed  material  allows  the  stu- 
dent to  proceed  at  his  own  rate  of  speed. 
For  other  courses  the  assignments  will  be 
sent  to  Washington. 

The  pages  from  here  will  not  feel  like  true 
wearers  of  the  colors;  they  will  be  rather  like 
transients  In  page  school,  it  would  appear, 
for  some  pages  attend  there  for  the  full  four 
years.  Most  pages  are  studying  college  en- 
trance programs. 

Although  pages  have  been  on  the  Capital 
scene  for  more  than  150  years  when  Daniel 
Webster  and  Henry  Clay  appointed  a  nine- 
year-old  boy  to  be  the  first  Senate  page,  the 
Capitol  Page  School  has  been  in  existence 
only  since  December,  1931.  It's  small,  ver- 
satile, resilient  faculty  copes  with  the  edu- 
cation needed  to  fit  the  systems  of  50  states 
and  the  requirements  of  as  many  colleges  as 
the  students  plan  to  apply  to. 

One  can  imagine  the  practical  classroom 
discussions  that  must  go  on  in  school  after 
the  students  have  spent  a  day  with  the  most 
powerful  legislative  group  In  the  world. 

ON    CALL 


On  the  job  Congressional  pages  are  seated 
on  a  bench  near  a  set  of  lights  that  respond 
to  call  buttons  located  between  the  repre- 
sentatives seats.  Pages  may  be  sent  to  li- 
braries, document  rooms  or  office  buildings 
to  secure  materials.  Before  they  report  to 
their  seats  they  will  have  filed  the  Congres- 
sional Records  and  the  calendar  of  business 
on  the  Representatives'  desks.  They  will 
have  placed  a  supply  of  paper.  Ink,  pens  and 
pencils  at  each  seat. 

In  addition  to  going  out  for  materials, 
they  carry  bills  and  resolutions  from  the  Con- 
gressmen to  the  desk  for  introduction,  or 
memoranda  to  the  rostrum;  they  will  call 
Members  to  the  telephone  or  let  them  know 
when  constituents  are  In  the  lobby  or  re- 
ception room. 

Pages  still  look  back  to  their  most  exciting 
day  as  March  1, 1954,  when  four  Puerto  Rlcan 
Nationalists  shot  five  Congressmen  and  Just 
missed  a  number  of  pages.  That  day  they 
added  stretcher  bearing  to  their  duties. 

There  are  28  Senate  pages  and  four  from 
the  Supreme  Court.  There  was  a  day  when 
Supreme  Court  pages  could  not  be  tallef 
than  the  height  of  the  high  backed  Chairs 
of  the  justices,  and  when  they  wore  dark 
blue  knicker  suits.  Today,  height  Is  not  a  part 
of  the  requirement  and  all  pages  wear  long- 
trousered  blue  suits,  white  shirts,  black  ties, 
black  socks  and  black  shoes. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  page's  career 
that  remains  as  background  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  is  the  opportunity  to 
see,  and  sometimes  to  meet,  celebrities  from 
his  own  government,  the  governments  of 
foreign  states,  the  stage,  world  of  sports  and 
if  anyone  drops  In  from  Mars — to  take  a  peek 
at  him  too. 

Thanks.  Ken  Hechler.  for  an  outstanding 
opportunity  a  selected  group  of  our  youth 
will  have  to  share  with  all  the  rest  I 


Cardinal  Spellman's  life  can  best  be 
summarized.  I  think,  in  his  own  words  on 
the  occasion  of  his  appointment  as  arch- 
bishop of  New  York  in  1939.  when  he 
said: 

I  shall  pray  as  if  everything  depended  on 
God.  I  shaU  work  as  if  everything  depended 
on  me. 

Since  1939,  his  congregation  has  dou- 
bled to  almost  2  million;  in  that  span  of 
time  he  initiated  construction  valued  at 
more  than  $500  million  which  was  spread 
over  an  archdiocese  of  4,717  square  miles 
from  Staten  Island  to  Ulster  County;  the 
number  of  parishes  Increased  to  over  400 
and  the  number  of  schools  from  130  to 
more  than  425.  The  $11  million  Found- 
ling  Hospital   is  one  of   his   crowning 
achievements,  the  administration  of  the 
world's  largest  orphanage,  Mount  Lo- 
retto,  and  the  system  of  Catholic-sup- 
ported schools  bears  his  personal  mark. 
But  while  his  record  of  growth  and  con- 
struction is  impressive,  we  honor  him 
today    for    much    more    than    tangible 
achievements.     As    vicar     general     for 
Roman   Catholics   in   the   UJS.    Armed 
Forces  for  27  years,  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  responsible  for  the  spiritual  care  of 
millions  of  Roman  Catholic  service  men 
and  women  serving  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  service  as  vicar  general  went  far  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  job.  how- 
ever, because  he  loved  his  country  with  a 
dedicated  patriotism  which  Inspired  men 
everywhere.  This  year  in  a  speech  at 
West  Point,  when  he  received  the  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer  Award,  he  expressed  this 
patriotism  in  a  simple  but  eloquent  man- 
ner. He  said: 

Before  the  world  "America  stands  for  ma- 
terial wealth  and  for  power,  but  she  stands 
for  so  much  more.  The  Flag  in  which  we 
glory  symbolizes  freedom,  justice,  compas- 
sion toward  our  fellow  man.  It  Is  the  very 
contradiction  of  t3rranny.  and  the  message 
of  that  Flag  is  peace. 

With  rapt  heart  I  recall  the  sight  of  our 
Flag  at  the  masthead  of  a  ship,  weaving 
bright  colors  above  the  turbulent  waters, 
beneath  a  sullen  grey  sky — which  seemed  to 
reflect  the  world  of  today,  dark  with  fore- 
boding of  troubles  yet  to  come,  grey  with 
the  clouds  of  present  evils  and  errors  of 
the  past. 

But  suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  catches  the 
listless  standard  and  there,  challenging  the 
somber  colors  of  the  sky,  our  Nation's  banner 
flies:  red  with  charity  for  all  men  and  all 
Nations  of  good-will — ^red  too  with  courage 
to  achieve  the  liberties  of  man  by  personal 
suffering  and  sacrifice;  white  for  the  basic 
righteousness  of  our  national  purpose;  blue 
for  our  trust  and  confidence  In  God. 
This  Is  what  America  means  to  me. 


THE  LATE  FRANCIS  CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Murphy]  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman. 


This  deep  feeling  of  p>atrlotism  went 
beyond  words;  he  devoted  much  of  his 
time  to  his  coimtry.  Beginning  in  World 
War  II  and  during  the  Korean  conflict 
he  visited  servicemen  at  Christmastime 
both  at  home  and  overseas.  Korea,  and 
he  spent  the  last  two  Christmases  with 
our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  has  lost  a  great 
man,  but  we  have  not  lost  what  he  repre- 
sented and  what  he  left  behind;  these  are 
things  that  do  not  pass  with  the  death 
of  a  man,  and  they  will  be  oiirs  forever. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  will  be 


happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleague  from  New  York  in 
mourning  the  passing  of  one  of  our  great 
religious  leaders,  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man.  It  was  my  privilege  to  know  the 
cardinal  during  his  lifetime,  and  know 
of  his  dedication  to  all  humans  of  all 
races  throughout  the  world.  His  passing 
leaves  a  void,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
those  who  knew  him  or  had  come  In 
contact  with  him  at  any  time  realize  the 
great  loss  that  we  suffer  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  sadness 
that  I  rise  today  to  note  the  passing  and 
honor  the  memory  of  one  of  the  world's 
truly  great  religious  leaders,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  archbishop  of  New 
York. 

A  man  of  deep  religious  convictions. 
His  Eminence  was  profoundly  dedicated 
to  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for  all. 
Constantly  concerned  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  unfortunate.  Cardinal 
Spellman  expended  his  substance  in  nu- 
merous charitable  endeavors.  He  died  as 
he  lived,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  his 
last  public  appearance  on  the  eve  of  his 
death  was  at  a  charity  dinner. 

A  militant  anti- Communist  and  a  de- 
voted American,  the  cardinal  continu- 
ally stressed  the  virtues  of  patriotism.  As 
military  vicar  of  our  Armed  Forces,  he 
considered  it  his  duty,  even  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  to  visit  our  military  forces 
throughout  the  world  at  Christmastime 
to  bring  them  spiritual  comfort  and  the 
sure  knowledge  that  their  sacrifices  were 
not  forgotten. 

Cardinal  Spellman  had  jurisdiction 
over  the  second  largest  archdiocese  in 
the  United  States,  comprising  some  4,717 
square  miles  and  nearly  2  miUion  Cath- 
olics. Responsible  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  hundreds  of  churches, 
schools,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
Institutions,  His  Eminence  was  widely 
recognized  as  an  exceptionally  talented 
administrator  who  had  a  keen  insight 
Into  the  complexities  of  business  and  fi- 
nance. 

His  unusual  talents  smd  abilities  were 
recognized  at  an  early  age  when  he  was 
singled  out  for  service  at  the  Vatican 
prior  to  World  War  n,  and  there  became 
a  close  friend  and  confidant  of  the  late 
Pope  Pius  xn.  Later,  his  friendship  with 
the  present  Pope,  Paul  VI,  resulted  In  the 
historic  appearance  of  His  Holiness  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  in  1965.  The  true 
value  of  his  uncommon  abilities  was  per- 
haps best  illustrated  last  year  when  the 
Vatican  requested  all  bishops  over  age  75 
to  submit  their  resignations.  When  Fran- 
cis Cardinal  Spellman  submitted  his  It 
was  turned  down. 

I  knew  His  Eminence  for  many  years, 
and  always  found  him  a  genial  and  warm 
friend  with  a  sparkling  sense  of  humor 
and  a  diverse  knowledge  of  national  and 
international  affairs.  His  passing  is  a 
great  loss,  not  only  to  those  who  knew 
him,  but  also  to  those  of  every  race  and 
creed  throughout  the  world  who  knew 
only  of  his  great  works  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow  men. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
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the  gentlewoman  from  Brooklyn  [Mrs 
Kelly]. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  a  resident 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  for  se- 
curing this  time,  so  that  we  can  pay  per- 
sonal tribute  to  our  beloved  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Robert  Southwell,  an 
English  poet  who  was  martyred  in  1595. 
In  his  last  letter  to  a  dear  friend,  Thomas 
Howard,  Mo-ote: 


frankincense  In  the  time  of  summer:  as  a 
bright  fire,  and  frankincense  burning  Jn  the 
fire;  as  a  massy  vessel  of  gold,  adorned  with 
every  precious  stone:  as  an  olive  tree  budding 
forth,  and  as  a  cypress  tree  rearing  itself  on 
high,  when  he  put  on  the  robe  of  glory,  and 
was  clothed  with  the  perfection  of  power 
When  he  went  up  to  the  holy  altar,  he  hon- 
ored the  vesture  of  holiness. 


December  ^,  1967 


De^th  Is  too  ordinary  a  thing  to  seem 
any  novelty,  being  a  familiar  guest  In  every 
hotjse.  Since  his  coming  Is  expected  and  his 
errand  not  unknown,  neither  should  his 
presence  be  feared,  nor  his  effects  lamented. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  was  no 
stranger  to  death,  as  he  himself  moved 
among  the  soldiers  of  many  wars  in  his 
capacity  as  the  Military  Vicar  to  the 
American  Catholics  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces.  He  feared  it  not. 

On  December  2.  1967,  my  very  dear 
friend  and  the  respected  spiritual  leader 
of  over  2  million  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archdiocese  of  New  York,  His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman, 
the  dean  of  American  cardinals,  passed 
to  his  eternal  reward.  I  wish  to  express 
not  only  my  personal  sorrow  and  the 
sorrow  of  my  entire  family  at  His 
Eminence's  passing,  but  the  sorrow  of 
my  constituents  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York. 

As  a  religious  leader,  His  Eminence 
commanded  the  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion of  not  only  Roman  Catholics,  but  of 
persons  of  all  faiths  and  denominations. 
He  was  a  valiant  and  courageous 
leader,  whose  energy,  sense  of  humor, 
and  kindliness  made  him  a  figure 
prominent  around  the  world. 

Cardinal  Spellman  "s  greatest  attribute 
was  his  charitableness.  No  one  can  deny 
or  forget  his  gifts  to  all  peoples  and  na- 
tions. His  generosity,  however,  cannot  be 
measured  In  material  gifts  alone.  His 
true  charity  was  his  giving  of  himself  to 
help  others  and  his  concerns  for  the 
rights  of  all  people.  And  this  was  es- 
pecially exemplified  by  his  numerous 
journeys  to  be  with  our  servicemen 
throughout  the  world. 

As  a  man.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
gave  generously  of  himself.  In  his  dally 
appointments.  His  Eminence  met  with 
many  persons  of  varying  beliefs  and  lis- 
tened sympathetically  to  their  problems. 
He  enjoyed  meeting  and  conversing  with 
"the  man  on  the  street."  and  he  was 
sought  after  to  grace  the  dais  of  many 
public  affairs. 

In  this  age  of  evolution  and  change, 
he  was  a  man  of  firm  convictions  and  at 
times,  to  some,  he  expressed  controver- 
sial opinions  on  public  matters.  For  this 
and  many  other  reasons.  I  know  that  he 
will  be  missed. 

My  feelings  at  this  time  are  best  ex- 
pressed by  the  50th  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Eccleslastlcus: 

He  shone  in  his  days  as  the  morning  star 
In  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  and  as  the  moon  at 
the  full.  And  as  the  sun  when  It  shlneth.  so 
did  he  shine  In  the  Temple  of  Ood.  And  as 
the  rainbow  giving  light  In  the  bright  clouds, 
and  as  the  flower  of  roses  In  the  days  of  the 
spring,  and  as  the  lilies  that  are  on  the  brink 
of    the    water,    and    as    the    sweet-smelling 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  life  was  made  richer 
for  having  known  Cardinal  Spellman, 
and  I  assure  you  I  will  always  revere  the 
memories  of  his  friendship,  his  kindness, 
and  his  understanding. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Queens  County  [Mr.  HalpernJ 
Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Murphy]  for  his  beautiful  words.  I 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
Empire  State  in  paying  tribute  to  one  of 
mankind's  great  spiritual  leaders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  lost  a  beautiful 
human  being,  as  well  as  an  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  man  of  God,  when  the  arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  passed  on  to  his  eternal  re- 
ward on  December  2,  1967. 

Already  honored  for  his  dedicated  work 
for  his  church.  Cardinal  Spellman  was 
known  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  man- 
kind everywhere  as  a  man  forthright  in 
the  expression  of  his  principles  and  skill- 
ful In  the  elucidation  of  the  basic  truths 
of  complex  affairs.  As  a  planner  of  al- 
most intuitive  foresight,  he  erected  both 
material  and  spiritual  monuments  to  his 
God  and  his  country.  As  an  administra- 
tor, he  carefully,  but  firmly  guided  his 
plans  and  dreams  into  fruition.  As  a  sen- 
sitive, but  dedicated  human  being,  he 
held  strongly  to  his  convictions  without 
ever  losing  his  sense  of  humor,  or  his 
kindness.  As  a  clergyman,  he  served  a 
vast  and  varied  diocese,  while  always 
maintaining  the  simple,  unaffected,  and 
humble  spirit  of  the  parish  priest. 

I,  and  I  am  sure  the  whole  country,  will 
long  cherish  the  memory  of  a  wonderful 
human  being.  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr' 
Speaker.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Kmgs  County  [Mr.  Carey]. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  In 
the  gentleman's  very  eloquent  message 
of  eulogy  for  His  Eminence  Francis  Car- 
dinal Spellman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  did  many  other  men 
in  public  Ufe.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  the  friendship  of  His  Eminence 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  To  observe 
him  close  at  hand  there  was  immediately 
evidenced  his  great  humility.  To  watch 
him  from  afar  as  he  moved  through  the 
life  of  a  world  churchman,  the  life  of 
a  priest,  and  the  Ufe  of  a  great  citizen 
his  stature  became  epochal  In  effect. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Murphy]  has  said,  the  men  at  the  front 
will  miss  their  beloved  friend,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  this  Christmas.  As 
the  vicar  of  the  military  ordinariate  and 
chaplain  of  great  charity  In  the  last  15 
years,  he  spent  every  Christmas  while 
God  gave  him  strength  In  some  far  and 
sometimes  forgotten  part  of  the  world 
with  the  OI's. 

To  recount  his  travel  is  to  wonder  at 
the  source  of  his  stamina  and  to  know 


that  It  must  have  been  superhuman  and 
supernatural. 

In  1951,  he  visited  Korea,  India,  Hong 
Kong,  Rome,  and  the  U.S.S.  Wisconsin  in 
the  Sea  of  Japan. 

In  1952.  Japan.  Korea,  Formosa.  Oki- 
nawa, the  carriers  Kearsarge  and  Essex 
and  the  battleship  Missouri. 

In  1953.  he  visited  Japan  and  Korea, 
speaking  31  times  to  28,000  men.  He 
visited  Alaska  en  route  to  the  Far  East. 
He  first  went  to  Alaska  in  1942  after  a 
Japanese  raid  on  the  Aleutians. 

In  1954.  Japan.  Korea,  and  Vietnam, 
where  there  were  500.000  refugees.  He 
visited  Alaska  and  delivered  a  radio 
broadcast  to  the  servicemen  there. 

In  1955.  he  visited  Thule  Air  Force 
Base  in  Greenland  and  troops  in  Alaska, 
as  well  as  those  in  Korea,  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, and  Bangkok. 

In  1957.  he  again  visited  Alaska.  Korea. 
Japan.  Formosa,  and  also  went  to  Greece. 
In  1958.  Germany.  Iceland,  Greenland. 
Newfoundland,  and  Labrador. 

In  1959.  Germany,  Morocco.  Turkey, 
and  Spain. 

In  1960,  he  made  a  17-day  trip  to 
Alaska,  Canada.  Greenland,  Labrador, 
and  Newfoundland. 

In  1961.  he  went  to  Berlin,  France,  and 
England. 

In  1962.  Alaska,  the  Philippines.  Oki- 
nawa. Formosa.  Saigon,  Bangkok,  Japan. 
Korea.  Karachi.  Iran.  Frankfort,  and 
Berlin. 

In  1963,  he  visited  Antarctica,  New 
Zealand,  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  Hawaii. 

In  1964,  Puerto  Rico  and  Guantanamo 
Bay  in  Cuba. 

In  1965,  he  visited  Vietnam. 
In  1966,  he  visited  Vietnam  and  Frank- 
fort. Istanbul.  Bangkok,  Manila,  Taiwan. 
Okinawa,  and  Hawaii. 

I  am  certain  that  If  God  had  seen  fit 
to  spare  him,  he  would  have  been  with 
the  GI's  again  in  South  Vietnam  In  1967. 
But  this  Christmas,  responding  to  the 
call  of  his  Commander  on  High.  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  good  Christian  sol- 
dier of  America,  is  going  home  for  Christ- 
mas. His  mortal  remains  will  be  laid  to 
rest  in  his  home  on  earth  In  the  crypt 
below  the  main  altar  of  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  New  York  City. 

His  soul— his  spirit— his  great  heart,  in 
love  of  humankind  and  in  love  of  his  God. 
now  rests  with  his  Creator. 

He  will  be  home  for  the  birthday  of  the 
Infant  of  Bethlehem.  I  do  not  know  any- 
where else  that  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man was  more  at  home  than  when  he  was 
among  the  Infants  of  this  country  in 
foundling  homes  and  orphanages  or 
wherever  the  needy  and  deprived  children 
of  God  were  gathered. 

Cardinal  Sp)ellman  was  a  man  of  great 
humility.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  sit 
with  him  on  public  platforms.  On  occa- 
sion I  asked  him  If  he  would  mind  If  I 
said  something  about  him  In  the  speech  I 
was  about  to  make. 
Always  he  gave  the  same  admonition: 
If  you  say  anything  about  me,  be  brief. 
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The  best  way  In  which  I  could  describe 
the  cardinal  now  on  his  passing  would 
be  to  repeat  his  own  words  from  "What 
America  Means  to  Me,"  as  follows: 


Would  we  America  immortal  make? 
Then  m\ist  we  learn  to  live  In  unity — 
Nelgbbor  virlth  neighbor,  group  with  groups 

be  strong 
In  charity,  and  generous  with  strength 
To  open  wide  our  hearts  In  friendly  aid 
And  feed  and  clothe  the  hungry  and  the  cold. 
Thus  may  o\ir  land  achieve  endxirlng  life: 
For  only  In  God  may  men  have  strength  to 

rise 
Above  the  Stygian  levels  of  man's  hate. 
Only  In  God  may  men  have  strength  to  build 
A  city  and  a  nation  that  shall  endure. 

The  city  and  the  Nation  of  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  shall  and  will  endure 
by  reason  of  the  great  gifts  he  brought 
to  them,  and  the  example  he  has  given 

us. 

His  desires  were  great  for  all  men,  and 
parsimonious  only  toward  himself. 

He  had  three  loves  in  music.  He  loved 
to  hear  "America,"  "Arrlvederci  Roma," 
and  "Danny  Boy" — for  the  eternal  city 
of  his  religious  heritage  and  for  the 
country  he  loved  and  the  ancestry  he 
cherished. 

He  had  one  burning  zeal,  and  over- 
whelming dedication.  He  loved  educa- 
tion. He  wished  the  finest  In  learning  to 
be  available  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  In  this  country.  Some  have  said 
he  was  a  conservative.  If  it  be  conserva- 
tive to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  problems 
of  the  world  all  the  force,  faith,  and 
energy  that  he  could  find  In  his  church, 
then  he  was  that  kind  of  conservative. 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  effect  he  had 
in  the  affairs  of  his  church,  then  read 
carefully  the  document,  "the  Constitu- 
tion on  the  Church  In  the  Modern 
World,"  as  this  was  promulgated  after 
the  second  Vatican  Council. 

In  chapter  and  verse,  word  for  word, 
and  line  by  line,  you  will  find  engraved 
In  this  Immortal  document  the  learning, 
the  teaching,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  Individual, 
religious  freedom  everywhere  In  the 
world,  was  the  credo  of  Cardinal  Spell- 
man. 

The  enunciation  of  the  embracing 
Judeo-Christlan  principles  for  the 
church  In  Its  works.  Its  operations,  and 
propagation,  this  was  the  credo  of  Car- 
dinal Spellman.  The  oneness  of  church 
and  charity,  In  aid  to  underdeveloped 
nations,  to  people  In  Illness  and  in  igno- 
rance, this  was  the  credo  of  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

As  he  had  so  much  to  do  with  the 
legacy  of  Vatican  II,  with  Pope  John, 
tmd  Pope  Paul,  Cardinal  Spellman  will 
be  with  us  through  the  ages.  His  was  a 
life,  short  in  duration,  as  all  lives  are 
short;  his  service  to  mankind  In  length, 
depth,  and  breadth  will  be  so  long  re- 
membered that  future  generations  will 
say  to  the  memory  of  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman :  Eternal  rest  grant  to  him  and 
may  the  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 
As  President  Johnson  remarked  on  the 
death  of  Cardinal  Spellman: 

The  Lord  has  called  home  a  man  who 
served  Him  and  all  His  children  well. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  Catholic, 
whose  voice,  in  the  President's  words, 
"was  heard  on  the  smallest  parish  street 
and  in  the  highest  councils  of  his 
church." 

The  loss  of  this  extraordinary  but 
humble    man    of    God    deprives    hu- 


manity of  one  of  its  most  gallant  serv- 
ants. 

I  Join  President  Johnson  and  the  Na- 
tion in  mourning  his  death.  But,  as  the 
President  remarked,  we  can  find  con- 
solation in  our  grief  because  "the  good 
that  he  has  done  remains  to  enrich  and 
enlighten  us  all." 

In  tribute  to  the  life  and  good  works 
of  Cardinal  Spellman,  I  insert  into  the 
Record  President  Johnson's  remarks, 
reflecting  the  sadness  of  a  nation  at  its 
great  loss: 

Statement  by  the  Pkesident 

The  Lord  has  called  home  a  man  who  served 
Him  and  all  His  children  well. 

Cardinal  Spellman  gave  his  life  to  God.  For 
half  a  century,  his  faith  and  works  were  testa- 
ment to  God's  enduring  and  universal  love  of 
men. 

The  race  of  man  mourns  him  now,  for  man- 
kind was  his  ministry.  The  grace  of  his  good- 
ness touched  all  manner  of  men  and  nations. 
He  brought  to  all  who  opened  their  heart  to 
his  spirit  the  miracles  on  which  men  must 
build  their  earthly  hopes — truth  and  charity, 
mercy  and  compassion,  trust  In  God  and  in 
the  destiny  of  God's  human  family. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  Catholic.  His  life- 
time was  devoted  to  uniquely  catholic  pur- 
pose. His  voice  was  heard  on  the  smallest 
parish  street  and  In  the  highest  councils  of 
his  Church.  He  was  both  pastor  and  states- 
man, an  apostle  of  progress  whose  Influence 
was  felt  wherever  problem  or  promise  touched 
his  pulpit  or  his  world. 

Americans  will  never  forget  that  he  was 
the  Vicar  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This  will  be 
the  first  Christmas  for  many  years  when 
thousands  of  our  sons  will  not  know  the  com- 
fort of  his  presence.  But  this  Christmas  in 
Vietnam,  men  will  recall  the  courage  of  his 
faith  that  peace  on  earth  will  come  to  men 
of  good  will. 

For  all  the  extraordinary  fullness  and  di- 
versity of  his  life,  this  Prince  of  the  Church 
lived  and  died  a  humble  priest. 

That  Is  all  he  wished.  That  Is  how  he  would 
wish  us  to  remember  him.  "Those  ministers," 
he  once  said,  "who  are  endowed  with  sacred 
power  are  servants  of  their  brethren.  The 
higher  one  rises  in  the  Church,  the  lower,  In 
a  sense,  does  he  become." 

This  good  and  gallant  servant  of  our  world 
Is  gone.  But  the  good  that  he  has  done  re- 
mains to  enrich  and  enlighten  us  all.  In  my 
own  grief.  I  find  comfort  In  that  thought. 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  my  close  and  cher- 
ished friend  of  many  years.  I  pray  that  the 
American  family,  as  my  own,  will  be  consoled 
by  this  truth:  As  God  has  taken  away  this 
day.  He  has  given  us  the  blessings  of  His 

disciple's  works  for  all  our  days. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  As  a  resident 
of  the  diocese  of  Buffalo,  neighboring 
the  archdiocese  of  New  York,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  for  myself  and 
for  some  of  my  constituents.  Cardinal 
Spellman  was  well  known  In  the  Buffalo 
diocese,  which  has  over  1  million  Catho- 
lics, and  he  had  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers In  Buffalo.  He  made  many  visits 
to  our  city. 

Indeed,  I  have  the  memory  of  his 
presenting  me  with  my  diploma  when  I 
graduated  In  1950  from  the  Jesuit  college 
In  Buffalo.  Canlslus  College. 

I  think  all  of  us  in  public  life  admired 
the  Cardinal  for  his  devotion  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world, 


to  the  American  servicemen,  to  Infants, 
and  for  his  many  other  good  works. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  those  whom 
I  represent  In  saying  that  It  Is  Indeed  a 
time  of  sadness  for  us  to  lose  this  dedi- 
cated religious  leader. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  am  privileged  to  yield  now  to  my 
colleague  from  New  York  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tremendously  hon- 
ored to  be  able  to  join  at  this  time  with 
my  colleagues  In  paying  respect  to  this 
great  man,  FYancls  Cardinal  Spellman. 
who  died  on  Saturday  at  the  age  of  78. 
He  was  spiritual  adviser  to  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  In  New  York,  Vicar 
General  of  the  Roman  Catholics  In  the 
armed  services,  and  a  man  of  tremen- 
dous and  constant  friendship,  of  firm 
patriotism,  and  of  great  ecumenical 
spirit. 

I  am  sure  all  Christians  and  men  of 
good  will  throughout  this  world  will  Join 
with  Cardinal  Spellman's  Lord,  who,  I 
am  sure,  said: 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant. 

FRANCIS    CARDINAL    SPEIXMAN LOV^    OF    PBACE 

AND  THE   UTTLZ   PEOPLI 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Keith]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  great  sorrow  and 
a  sense  of  personal  loss  at  the  passing 
of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

I  regret  not  only  the  death  of  an  out- 
standing churchman  at  a  time  when  the 
church  Is  moving  forward  in  a  new  era 
of  Involvement  In  social  problems  and 
ecumenical  activity — but  also  the  loss 
of  a  neighbor  and  friend.  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  hometown  was  Whitman.  Mass — 
next  door  to  my  hometown  of  Brockton, 
and  one  of  the  towns  in  my  congressional 
district. 

The  people  of  Whitman  remember  the 
cardinal  as  a  warm,  gentle  man,  who  was 
never  too  busy  to  greet  an  old  friend  or 
make  a  new  one.  Despite  his  position  of 
power  and  resjwnsibility.  he  never  forgot 
his  hometown  and  his  friends.  Clinton 
G.  Bradshaw,  chalrmim  of  the  Whitman 
Board  of  Selectmen,  summed  up  the  con- 
sensus among  Whitman  residents  when 
he  said: 

The  town  has  lost  Its  most  famous  son,  but 
his  accomplishments  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  churchmen  of  the  time  will  be  a 
legacy  of  which  we  will  always  be  proud.  He 
was  a  great  but  himible  man  and  Whitman 
win  always  boasrt  of  him  as  her  native  son. 

Yesterday,  Ralph  TedeschI,  a  friend 
and  constituent,  reflected  on  the  car- 
dinal's courage  and  stamina  during 
World  War  II: 

Whenever  he  met  someone  overseas  from 
around  here  or  from  Boston,  he  always  took 
down  their  name  and  addrees  and  wrote  a 
personal  letter  to  the  parents  of  each  one. 
There  must  have  been  thousands. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  thou- 
sands. I  saw  "Powerhouse,"  as  he  was 
affectionately  called  by  those  of  us  at  the 
front,  several  times  during  my  overseas 
service.  He  had  an  extraordinary  memory 
for  names  and  faces — and  he  seemed 
to  treasure  particularly  his  boyhood 
friends.  He  invariably  would  ask  me  when 
our  paths  crossed  to  say  hello  to  mutual 
friends  in  Brockton  and  Whitman. 

His  friends  were  legion — of  all  re- 
ligions, social  classes,  and  professions. 
His  passing  has  created  a  void  for  all 
of  us  who  knew,  loved,  and  respected  him. 
In  an  outstanding  editorial,  the  Brock- 
ton Enterprise  today  paid  tribute  to 
Whitman's  famous  son.  who  is  remem- 
bered by  those  who  knew  him  best  for 
"his  love  of  peace  and  the  little  people." 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  own  words  could  not  im- 
prove upon  the  sentiments  expressed  in 
this  editorial,  and  I  would  like  to  bring 
it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Cardinal  Spellman 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  was  one  of  the 
great  men  of  our  times.  He  not  only  was  a 
prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  he 
was  the  friend  and  confident  of  Popes  and 
Heads  of  State.  Mighty  Financiers  and  other 
shapers  of  the  world  destiny. 

But  those  who  knew  Cardinal  Spellman 
best  remember  him  for  his  love  of  peace  and 
the  little  people. 

His  kindly  smile  and  words  of  wisdom  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  thousands  to 
whom  he  gave  First  Communion  in  his  long 
service,  first  as  a  Curate  and  later  as  a  Parish 
Priest  and  Blsnop. 

In  his  post  as  vicar  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  he  traveled  hundreds 
of  thoxisands  of  miles  at  Clirlstmastime  each 
year  to  be  with  the  servicemen  of  all  faiths 
on  far-flung  battle  fronts  of  the  world.  His 
advancing  years  and  failing  health  did  not 
stop  him.  He  returned  each  time  grieved  by 
the  misery  and  suffering  he  had  seen.  That 
was  the  kind  of  man  he  was. 

We  In  the  Brockton  area  felt  a  sense  of 
pride  when  we  boasted  that  he  was  born  In 
Whitman  and  as  a  youngster  was  a  carrier 
boy  for  this  newspaper.  Only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago,  his  home  town  dedicated  a  monu- 
ment to  him  on  the  lawn  of  the  town  hall.  He 
came  from  New  York  for  the  occasion  and 
his  eyes  twinkled  as  he  gave  humble  thanks 
and  spoke  proudly  of  his  "Hometown." 

His  passing  will  leave  a  void  for  his  family 
and  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  knew 
him.  May  his  love  of  peace  and  people  be  an 
example  to  others,  whether  they  be  greats 
the  world  over  or  Just  little  people. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend  [Mr.  Murphy]  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding. 

I  join  with  his  remarks  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  behalf  of  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  I  thank  my 
friend  for  permitting  me  to  take  this  time 
to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  a  humble 
man,  a  great  religious  leader,  and  a  great 
American. 

It  is  my  prayer  that  the  one  God  who 
created  us  all  will  look  kindly  upon  the 
late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  and  may 
he  be  a  messenger  for  good  and  for  peace 
to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  privileged  to  yield  to  the 
dlstingulshe-  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 


bells  tolled  yesterday  in  the  great  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Patrick  in  New  York's  Fifth 
Avenue,  thousands  of  mourners  came 
through  the  rain  to  say  goodbye  to  a 
loved  and  respected  friend,  and  to  offer 
their  prayers.  Cardinal  Spellman's 
friends  were  many,  and  included  a  good 
many  people  whom  he  had  never  met.  but 
who  had  been  touched  by  his  kindness 
throughout  the  many  years  of  his  priest- 
hood. A  cathedral  usher  said  yesterday: 

I  see  many  persons  crying,  and  not  only 
women. 

Conspicous  among  the  mourners  were 
a  number  of  American  servicemen.  Those 
men  present  at  the  cathedral  were 
joined  in  spirit  by  the  thousands  of  Ro- 
man Catholic  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  the  world  over,  as  well  as 
for  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  of  all 
other  religious  creeds  and  convictions.  As 
vicar  general  for  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  the  cardinal  held  a 
special  place  in  the  hearts  of  servicemen, 
and  they  in  his. 

He  spent  the  past  two  Christmas  sea- 
sons with  the  troops  in  Vietnam.  At  his 
last  public  appearance  Friday  evening, 
he  discussed  the  plans  for  this  year's  trip, 
despite  his  recent  decline  in  health. 

Although  the  tasks  of  administrator  to 
the  world's  largest  archdiocese  are  al- 
most overwhelming.  Cardinal  Spellman 
always  found  the  time  to  carry  on  his 
work  with  servicemen.  This  dedication 
was  characteristic  of  the  zeal  and  energy 
the  cardinal  carried  into  every  under- 
taking he  was  engaged  in.  Under  diffi- 
culties, he  gave  of  himself  fully.  His  trips 
each  year  to  visit  the  fighting  men  were 
long  and  exhausting.  He  packed  more 
into  a  day  than  three  normal  men  could 
have,  and  through  it  all,  never  lost  the 
good  humor,  the  twinkling  eye,  and  the 
kindness  of  manner  for  which  he  was  so 
well  known  and  so  well  loved. 

Like  the  servicemen  for  whom  he  cared. 
Cardinal  Spellman  saw  his  duty  and 
never  turned  from  it.  He  was  a  man  of 
deep  convictions,  and  he  would  fight  for 
those  principles  in  which  he  believed.  He 
was  indeed  a  soldier  of  the  Lord. 

Bishop  Fulton  J.  Sheen  yesterday  com- 
mented on  Cardinal  Spellman's  service  to 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces 
when  he  said: 

The  battlefields  and  soldiers  will  mourn. 

The  bishop,  in  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  all  yesterday's  tributes,  went  on  to  say : 

The  missions  will  grieve,  for  they  have  lost 
their  open-handed  friend.  Church  history  will 
write  fini3  to  him  who  wrote  so  large  on  its 
pages.  The  death  of  a  great  man  like  Cardinal 
Spellman  gathers  up  all  humanity  into  one 
heart  shedding  one  common  tear.  In  life,  he 
claimed  our  attention,  our  respect  and  our 
love.  That  does  not  deny  him  in  death  the 
more  beautiful  tribute  of  our  prayers. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  an  outstanding 
administrator.  His  abilities  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  New  York,  for  he  was  a  tireless 
worker  and  planner,  capable  of  seeing 
effects  far  into  the  future,  and  a  very 
skillful  manager.  Nothing  was  too  com- 
plex for  his  administrative  skills,  and  he 
dismissed  each  task  only  after  It  had 
been  done  thoroughly  and  well. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  leader  in 
ecumenism,  not  only  in  church  councils. 


but  in  his  own  personal  and  official  deal- 
ings with  members  and  leaders  of  other 
faiths.  Personal  tributes  poured  in  from 
all  churches — from  their  leaders,  and 
their  members. 

These  heartfelt  tributes  speak  for 
themselves,  and  speak  also  of  the  warm 
and  human  spirit  of  this  man  who  was 
more  than  a  Catholic  prelate.  He  was  a 
man  of  God,  and  as  such,  a  friend  to  all. 

The  rector  of  a  Fifth  Avenue  Episcopal 
church  spoke  of  the  cardinal  as  'our 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  a  great  Chris- 
tian and  a  great  American."  He  spoke 
of  Cardinal  Spellman's  "constant  friend- 
liness" and  his  ecumenical  spirit. 

The  archbishop  who  heads  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Americas  called 
the  cardinal's  death  a  loss  to  all  human- 
ity. In  a  warm  sermon,  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Norman  Vincent  Peale  said  "The  cardi- 
nal was  one  of  the  most  lovable  human 
beings  I  ever  knew.  He  also  had  an  enor- 
mous sense  of  humor."  And  he  went  on 
to  recall  some  of  the  many  incidents  in 
his  own  association  with  Cardinal  Spell- 
man which  showed  the  warmth  and  hu- 
manity of  this  man  we  mourn. 

But  it  was  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  who 
summed  up  the  spirit  and  soul  of  Cardi- 
nal Spellman : 

With  profound  sadness  we  have  learned  of 
the  death  of  our  dear  son,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

His  devoted  and  loyal  service  to  the  Holy 
Mother  Church,  as  a  priest  and  bishop,  his 
dedication  to  the  Holy  See.  his  generosity 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
souls,  in  the  most  difficult  moments,  are 
reasons  of  pride  for  all  those  who  worked 
with  him  and  knew  him  closely,  and  of  sad- 
ness for  his  death. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  an  outstanding 
churchman,  a  great  American  dedicated 
to  God,  to  mankind,  and  to  country. 

While  all  of  us,  without  regard  to  our 
religious  convictions,  will  mourn  his 
passing,  in  particular  he  will  always  be 
remembered  by  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  close  and 
valued  friend  of  both  Mrs.  McCormack 
and  myself. 

To  the  people  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
New  York  I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  Members  of  the  House  when  I 
extend  to  them  our  deep  sympathy  in 
their  great  loss. 

I  also  extend  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  but  also 
to  the  members  of  his  immediate  family 
left  behind  the  deep  sympathy  of  Mrs. 
McCormack  and  myself. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deep- 
ly saddened  to  learn  of  the  sudden  pass- 
ing of  His  Eminence,  the  noted  and  be- 
loved Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  of  New 
York,  one  of  our  greatest  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

His  brilliant  career  in  the  church  has 
been  marked  by  extraordinary  leadership 
and  enduring  contributions  to  the  holy 
cause  to  which  he  was  pledged,  the  Na- 
tion which  he  loved,  and  the  people  whom 
he  served  with  all  his  heart. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  an  inspiring 
and  beloved  churchman  whose  compas- 
sion for  humanity  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  God  and  country  wUl  be  enshrined  in 
the  annals  of  history. 

Endowed   with   many   great   natural 
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gifts,  he  rose  from  humble  beginnings  to 
be  an  admired  and  beloved  prince  of  his 
great  church,  and  the  honored  leader  of 
more  than  2  million  Catholics  of  the  New 
York  diocese. 

He  was  a  very  great  American,  deeply 
devoted  to  his  country  and  all  who  served 
it,  and  a  world  figure  whose  renown  and 
fame  knew  no  bounds  of  race,  creed,  or 
station. 

His  interests  were  as  broad  as  human- 
ity; his  vision  and  love  of  his  fellow  man 
divinely  ordained;  and  his  spirit  of  hu- 
mility and  service  so  deep  that  it  em- 
braced the  whole  human  race. 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  of 
the  life  and  the  achievements  of  this 
great  man.  whom  so  many  people  mourn 
today.  But  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
of  us  at  this  time  of  grief,  and  sense  of 
loss,  adequately  to  measure,  let  alone  pay 
fitting  tribute,  to  his  stature,  his  piety, 
his  accomplishments,  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer and  the  widespread,  profound, 
esteem  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held 
by  innumerable  people  in  our  own  coxm- 
try  and  in  the  world. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  indeed  a  rare 
spirit  possessed  of  amiable  qualities  that 
endeared  him  to  all  those  who  knew  him 
and  he  was  universally  recognized  as  one 
of  the  great  citizens  of  the  world. 

I  have  known  this  great  and  holy  man 
since  my  early  years,  and  have  been 
privileged  to  view  at  close  range  his  true 
greatness,  his  great  talents,  his  lofty  vi- 
sion, his  noble  outlook  and  his  supreme 
dedication  to  the  cause  of  mankind. 

He  was  charged  with  great  responsi- 
bilities and  was  concerned  with  great  af- 
fairs, yet  he  always  kept  the  common 
touch — his  deep  concern  and  his  love  of 
his  friends  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people. 

An  author,  lecturer,  orator  of  great  re- 
pute, his  sense  of  humor  was  ever  pres- 
ent, and  he  was  truly  the  poet,  as  well  as 
the  chamipion,  of  the  lowly,  the  unfor- 
tunate, the  afflicted  and  the  oppressed 
and  he  struggled  constantly  to  Improve 
their  lot  and  hold  out  to  them  an  eager, 
firm  hand  of  encouragement  and  help. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  while,  he 
was  engaged  in  many  noteworthy  ac- 
tivities, his  life  was  of  necessity  a  lonely 
one.  and  he  had  to  deny  himself,  all  too 
often,  the  companionship  of  family  and 
friends  whom  he  loved  so  dearly. 

His  life  was  in  truth  the  light  that 
never  failed,  his  voice,  the  one  that  rang 
out  against  injustice  and  social  wrong, 
his  spirit,  the  one  that  spurred  others 
to  reach  toward  high  goals  with  unfal- 
tering courage. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
passing  of  this  great  man  of  God,  who 
has  been  so  suddenly  csdled  to  his 
eternal,  heavenly  reward,  a  great,  shin- 
ing figure,  a  noble  leader,  a  devoted 
friend  and  a  great  American  has  been 
called  to  his  Maker. 

Yet  the  memory  of  his  holiness  and 
goodness,  his  greatness,  his  friendliness 
to  so  many,  his  love  of  humanity,  and 
his  great  work  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
country,  for  social  justice  and  for  better 
relations  between  all  peoples,  will  always 
remain  with  us,  and  will  serve  to  enhance 
the  greatness,  the  goodness  and  the  un- 
forgettable contributions  of  this  great 
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churchman  and  to  give  fresh  impetus  to 
our  own  humble  struggles  for  a  better 
world  of  peace  and  justice. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  his  aggrieved 
family,  and  all  his  dear  ones,  whom  he 
loved  so  much,  and  I  extend  to  his  dis- 
tinguished brothers.  Dr.  John  Spellman, 
Dr.  Martin  Spellman  and  his  beloved  sis- 
ters, Mrs.  Marian  Pegnam,  Mrs.  Helene 
Garrity.  their  families,  and  all  their  dear 
ones,  the  heartfelt  prayers  and  profound 
sympathy  of  myself  and  my  family  for 
the  truly  irreparable  loss  they  have  suf- 
fered, and  which  I  so  feelingly  share. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarlcs  I 
include  In  the  Record  certain  newspaper 
articles  from  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
and  the  New  York  Times: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4.  1967] 
Thousands  Moukn  Spellman  at  St.  Pateick's 
(By  Paul  Hofmann) 
In  a  somber  rite,  the  body  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  was  taken  to  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral last  night  and  placed  In  a  catafalque  in 
the  center  aisle  for  the  first  of  a  five-day 
series  of  requiem  masses. 

The  Cardinal,  who  died  Saturday  morning 
at  the  age  of  78,  wUl  be  burled  In  a  crypt  of 
St.  Patrick's  on  Thursday  after  a  service  that 
is  expected  to  be  attended  by  all  seven  Ameri- 
can Cardinals. 

After  the  requiem  mass  ended  at  7:15 
P.M..  most  members  of  the  congregation 
of  2,000  people  remained  In  the  cathedral 
and  started  filing  past  the  catafalque.  The 
body  was  lying  In  state  clad  In  white  liturgi- 
cal vestments  and  resting  in  an  open  coffin 
of  African  mahogany  with  a  lining  of  bronze. 
Outside  the  church,  hundreds  of  persons 
waited  on  51st  Street  In  a  triple  line  that 
stretched  from  Fifth  Avenue  to  Madison 
Avenue,  to  enter  the  church.  Thousands  more 
are  expected  to  view  Cardinal  Spellman's 
body  until  Thursday. 

The  coffin  was  taken  processionally  to  the 
prepared,  black-draped  catafalque,  around 
which  were  six  tall  candles.  The  cathedral 
was  filled  to  capacity.  Hundreds  of  mourners 
had  occupied  front  pews  since  early  In  the 
afternoon. 

The  coffin  was  borne  Into  the  cathedral 
through  the  bronze  doors  of  Its  Fifth  Avenue 
entrance  under  the  crossed  swords  held  by 
12  Knights  of  Columbus  with  white-plumed 
hats.  Votive  candles  lighted  by  hundreds  of 
mourners  flickered  along  the  church's  walls. 
On  its  long  way  down  the  cathedral's  nave, 
the  coffin  was  preceded  by  clergymen  In  pur- 
ple and  black  mourning  vestments,  and  fol- 
lowed by  members  of  the  city's  Police  and 
Fire  Departments,  and  some  of  the  Cardinal's 
relatives. 

At  6:30  P.M.  the  cathedral's  bells  tolled 
and  eight  bishops  and  ten  other  prelates 
gathered  around  the  main  altar  to  concele- 
brate  a  funeral  mass. 

Concelebratlon  Is  a  form  of  offering  mass 
Jointly  by  more  than  one  priest.  It  Is  believed 
to  have  been  common  In  early  Christianity 
and  has  been  revived  In  the  recent  reforms 
of  Roman  Catholic  liturgy. 

The  main  celebrant  was  the  Most  Rev. 
John  J.  Magulre,  who  as  newly  named  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Archdiocese  Is  its  head 
until  a  successor,  to  be  named  by  Pope  Pa\U 
VI,  takes  over. 

The  17  other  celebrants  were  members  of 
the  Board  of  Consultors,  a  body  appointed 
by  Cardinal  Spellman  that  conferred  on  Arch- 
bishop MagtUre  on  Saturday  the  task  of  ad- 
ministering the  archdiocese  during  the  see's 
vacancy. 

President  Johnson  or  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey may  attend  Cardinal  Spellman's  fu- 
neral. In  Washington  a  White  House  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  no  decision  as  to  who 


would  represent  the  Government  at  Thurs- 
day's rites  had  yet  been  taken. 

The  United  Nations  also  Is  expected  to  be 
represented  at  the  funeral,  either  by  Secre- 
tary General  Thant  or  by  another  leading 
official.  The  world  organization,  whose  East 
River  headquarters  is  In  the  archdiocese, 
maintains  cordial  relations  with  the  church. 

The  Vatican  has  a  permanent  observer  at 
the  United  Nations,  and  Pope  Paul  Vl's  \m- 
precedented  trip  to  New  York  In  1965,  a  high- 
light of  Cardinal  Spellman's  tenure,  was  for- 
mally a  visit  to  the  world  organization  to 
plead  for  peace. 

POPE  extols  cardinal 
In  a  message  of  condolence  yesterday  to 
the  New  York  Archdiocese,  Pope  Paul  extolled 
Cardinal  Spellman's  services  to  the  church 
and  the  Holy  See.  and  his  "generosity  and 
the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  soula 
in  the  most  difficult  moments."  The  Pope'a 
message  was  addressed  to  Archbishop  Ma- 
gulre. 

Officials  of  the  archdiocese  said  that  aU,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  seven  American  Cardinals 
would  be  present  at  the  fxineral  and  would 
concelebrate  the  solemn  requiem  mass  In  St. 
Patrick's  at  1  P.M.  Thursday.  One  of  the 
seven,  Francis  J.  Cardinal  Brennan,  serves  In 
Rome  as  the  dean  of  the  Sacred  Rota,  a  high 
ecclesiastical  tribunal. 

It  was  not  Immediately  known  yesterday 
whether  Cardinal  Brennan  planned  to  come 
to  New  York  for  the  funeral. 

The  other  American  cardinals,  in  order  of 
seniority,  are  James  Francis  Cardinal  Mc- 
Intyre  of  Los  Angeles,  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  of  Boston,  Lawrence  J.  Cardinal 
Shehan  of  Baltimore,  John  Joseph  Cardinal 
Krol  of  PhUadelphla,  Patrick  A.  Cardinal 
O'Boyle  of  Washington,  and  John  Patrick 
Cardinal  Cody  of  Chicago. 

Cardinal  Cushing,  who  has  been  In  poor 
health  lately,  called  archdlocesan  officials 
here  on  Saturday,  offering  any  help  they 
might  require  and  expressing  the  hope  he 
would  be  able  to  attend  the  rites.  Cardinal 
Mclntyre  also  was  said  to  be  ailing  but  hope- 
ful of  coming  to  New  York. 

Hundreds  of  archbishops,  bishops  and 
other  prelates,  as  weU  as  representatives  of 
other  faiths  and  official  delegations  from 
governments  and  many  organizations  will  be 
m  St.  Patrick's  during  the  funeral  services, 
leaving  little  space  for  other  movimers. 

cathedral   seats    2,800 

"Space  Is  our  problem,"  the  Very  Rev. 
Msgr.  Thomas  J.  McGovem,  director  of  the 
archdiocese's  Information  biireau.  said  yes- 
terday. The  bureau  said  later  that  the  cathe- 
dral could  accommodate  no  more  than  2,500 
people  and  that  no  tickets  would  be  distrib- 
uted to  private  persons. 

Expressions  of  mourning  continued  to  flow 
Into  the  archdiocese  offices  all  yesterday  by 
cable,  telegram,  letter  and  telephone.  At 
times  the  chancery  switchboard  was  swamped 
and  calls  to  PL  9-1400,  the  archdiocese's 
general  telephone  number,  remained  unan- 
swered for  long  periods. 

One  of  the  world's  most  progressive  Cath- 
olic churchmen.  Bernard  Cardinal  Alfrtnk, 
Archbishop  of  Utrecht  and  Primate  of  the 
Netherlands,  went  on  the  air  to  eulogize 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

In  Madrid,  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Maria  CastleUa  y  Maiz  praised  Cardinal 
Spellman  as  "a  great  friend  of  Spain." 

Masses  In  memory  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
win  be  offered  today,  tomorrow  and  Wednes- 
day at  2  P.M.,  5:30  PJ^.  and  8  P.M.,  the  arch- 
diocese announced. 

Today's  2  PJiJ.  mass  will  be  celebrated  for 
representatives  of  the  260,000  pupils  of  the 
archdiocese's  school  system.  The  2  PJ£.  mass 
tomorrow  wUl  be  offered  for  members  of  reU- 
gious  women's  orders,  and  the  2  PM.  mass 
on  Wednesday  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Cardinal  Spellman  was  mUltary  vicar, 
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or  bishop,  for  all  Catholic  military  chaplains 
In  the  United  States  services. 

SPISITt7AL   TESTAICEMT 

If  Cardinal  Spellman  left  a  "spiritual  testa- 
ment," or  posthumous  message,  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  archdiocese,  It  Is  expected  to  be 
published  before  or  during  the  burial  rites. 
Many  aging  churchmen  prepare  such  a  fare- 
well to  their  flock. 

"It's  quite  probable  that  the  Cardinal  left 
such  a  message."  the  Most  Rev.  Joseph  P 
Flannelly,  administrator  of  St.  Patrick's,  said 
yesterday.  "But  we  don't  know  anything 
about  this  yet. 

Archbishop  Magulre  and  archdlocesan 
aides  were  reported  yesterday  to  have  exam- 
ined a  formal  will  that  Cardinal  SpeUman  Is 
known  to  have  left.  Its  contents  were  not 
disclosed,  but  officials  explained  that  was  In 
keeping  with  church  practice  for  the  Cardinal 
to  have  made  dispositions  for  the  event  of 
his  death,  and  that  he  may  also  have  formu- 
lated desires  concerning  his  biirlal. 

The  Cardinal  Is  known  to  have  wished  to 
be  Interred  In  his  cathedral.  His  body  will  be 
placed  m  a  crypt  under  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Patrick's  where  all  his  predecessors  since  the 
first  Archbishop  of  New  York,  the  Most  Rev 
John  Hughes,  who  died  In  1864,  before  the 
cathedral  opened,  are  burled. 

The  broad-brimmed,  flat  red  hat  that 
Cardinal  Spellman  received  from  Pope  Plus 
Xll  In  1946  as  badge  of  his  new  dignity  as  a 
prince  of  the  church  will  be  suspended  from 
the  celling  of  the  cathedral. 
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shortly  before  its  removal  to  St.  Patrick's 
Among  them  were  the  Cardinal's  sisters  Mrs 
Marian  Pegnam  of  Whitman.  Mass..  and  Mrs 
Helene  Garrity  of  Ablngton,  Mass.,  and  a 
w  ^*'L.^-  ''°^^  Spellman,  of  BrookUne, 
Mass.  The  Cardinal's  other  brother,  Martin 
Spellman  of  Boston,  was  scheduled  to  arrive 
in  New  York  later  yesterday. 

Dr.  Spellman  was  the  recipient  yesterday 
of  a  message  from  Pope  Paul  saying,  "We 
share  in  the  grief  for  the  death  of  this  great 
churchman."  =  s'^o^ 

t^^'i°^°*i?  *^*  *^**  °'  *^e  Pope's  message 
to  the  New  York  Archdiocese: 

ty.'l'^Jl^*S'^°l°^^  sadness  we  have  learned  of 

Stlh^^       ""^  **^"  ^°°'  ^^^cls  Cardinal 

Motw*^nr***l*°**  ^°y*^  ^"*«=«  to  "le  Holy 
S^Si^M^^y*^'  "  *  P'^^est  and  bishop,  his 
dedication  to  the  Holy  See.  his  Kener^ltv 
and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  ?hf  J^  of 
souls,    m   the   most   difficult  moniente    are 

with  him  and  knew  him  closely,  and  of  sad- 
ness for  his  death. 

"We  express  our  sincere  sympathy  to  vou 
Venerable  Brother  [Archbishop  MTlulrel  to 
ti!  of  ??;*°A  "if, r^°"«  -nd^  to  tS  fa ith- 
f^cJi      K    Archdiocese   of  New  York,  and 

XnSir  ^.T'tn  ^thTun°L%- 
SnSlTn^^       '^^       P^*^'-^       apos^to^E^ 
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WORE    RED    HAT    OULT    ONCE 

Cardinal  Spellman  wore  his  red  hat  only 
once — in  the  moments  when  Pope  Plus  XU 
placed  it  on  his  head  during  the  solemn  con- 
slstory  for  the  creation  of  new  cardinals  In 
St.  Peter's  Cathedral  In  Rome  in  1946.  But 
according  to  age-old  tradition,  the  red  hat 
follows  a  cardinal  throughout  his  Ufe— it  Is 
normally  kept  In  a  conspicuous  place  In  his 
residence — and  marks  his  tomb. 

The  red  hats  of  New  York's  previous  cardi- 
nals—John Cardinal  McCloskey,  John  Cardi- 
nal Pariey  and  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes— also 
hang  from  the  celling  of  St.  Patrick's. 

Yesterday,  thousands  of  New  Yorkers  and 
some  out-of-town  visitors  defied  heavy  down- 
pours to  attend  scheduled  masses  In  St.  Pat- 
rick's or  offer  private  prayers  for  the  Cardinal. 
The  solemn  mass  at  10  A.M..  the  main  service 
in  the  morning,  was  celebrated  by  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Flynn,  pastor  of  Holy  Family 
Church,  the  Catholic  chapel  for  the  United 
Nations. 

Many  mourners  stopped  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  cathedral's  Interior  yesterday 
morning  and  afternoon  to  look  at  a  color 
portrait  of  the  Cardinal  that  liad  been  placed 
there.  Underneath  were  two  tall  burning 
candles  and  bunches  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums and  red  roses.  Two  prayer  stools  were 
in  front  of  the  Cardinal's  portrait  and  many 
persons  knelt  for  a  brief  devotion. 

A  life-size  statute  of  Pope  Plus  XII  in  a 
glass  enclosure  that  normally  is  In  the  cathe- 
dral's northwest  corner  was  moved  to  the 
main  entrance  to  make  place  for  the  Im- 
provised mourning  area. 

Two  poUcewomen,  Elaine  Bershaw  and 
Lucerita  Belardo.  kept  a  discreet  eye  on 
visitors  to  the  cathedral. 

Among  early  worshipers  were  a  group  of 
Catholics  from  South  Africa  in  flowing  tribal 
costumes.  Many  Umted  States  servicemen 
also  were  noted  In  the  cathedral  throughout 
the  day. 

A  few  persons  tried  unsuccessfully  yester- 
day to  see  the  Cardinal's  body  at  Abbey  Fu- 
neral Directors,  66th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue,  before  the  coffin  was  taken  to  the 
cathedral.  They  were  told  that  the  body  was 
not  on  view. 

RELATIVES  AT  FUKERAL  ROUE 

About  40  relatives  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
saw  the  body  privately  at  the  funeral  home 
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A  WmTMAN  Gboceh's  Son 

(By  Charles  H.  Ball) 

r./^"^  Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  Prince 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  hVal^ 
was  a  grocer's  son  from  Whitman 

m,^,*in  ^  ""^l"  thought  of  the  two  as  being 
mutiialiy  exclusive.  uciug 

»>!'i  ^^\°^  *he  many  people  of  Whitman 
h^  Im^*  ^I'f^  "^^  a'°°8  '^«  path  Of  me  " 
^LJf  Ik  ^*  '*«*  ^*«"  to  his  home  town 
two  months  ago.  "i  am  revitalized  when  I 
come  back  here."  ^ 

qr^A.^i"*!  ^P«ll°^-  ^rn  Francis  Joseph 
Spe  man  In  a  small  house  on  Temple  Street 
Whitman,  on  May  4.  1889.  was  unashamedlv 
^nn^^"*'     *^"*     Whitman,     about     his 

^Dle"^  lV:t'v'""''  '^"-^  and  about  the 
people  he  had  known  In  his  early  years 

To  some  Who  heard  him  speak  tiere  in 
September,  when  he  was  honwed  by  veter° 
vfr.^?'^.^"*''"  ^°'"  "«  27  years  as  LiuS; 

flZ\^J^^  """^'^  '°'"«'  "  seemed  th^n 
that  he  did  not  expect  to  return 

You  can  imagine  how  deeply  my  emo- 
tions run."  he  told  the  townspe^ie.  "i  thTnk 
Of  you  With  affection.  I  thinW  my  schS)! 
teachers.  I  think  of  my  companlorS^^  lIS 
of  my  Sunday  school  teachers  " 

He    said    that    Whitman    has    been    his 
mother  town."  where  78  years  before  his 
own  mother  "beheld  my  infant  face  " 

"I  have  the  most  poignant  and  pleasant 
recollections  of  my  youth  here  and  I  am  very 
grateful  to  all  who  have  helped  me." 

The  man  who  spoke  was  an  International 
figure,  the  head  of  America's  second  largest 
Catholic  archdiocese,  a  «>metlmes  contr"fS- 
slal  and  always  influential  churchman  one 
of  the  world's  most  traveled  clergyman 

But  in  his  soft  voice,  that  all  his  life  had 
showed  its  Massachusetts  origins,  he  was 
speaking  of  something  else  again. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  grandfather,  Patrick 

^  f=*nnf'*  ^'^  '^*'a*  '*  °°^  Whitman,  in  the 
mld-1800s.  coming  from  Conmel.  Tlpperarv 
The  prelate's  father.  William,  opened  his 
own  grocery  store  when  he  was  only  22  years 

Plympton,  after  she  had  come  to  the  store 
on  a  shopping  trip. 

Francis  was  their  first  child. 

His  boyhood  is  described  in  the  followlnit 
manner  in  "The  Cardinal  Spellman  Story" 
by  Robert  I.  Gannon,  SJ  •  '' 


"Francis  Joseph,  who  was  Frank  by  the 
time  he  could  walk,  lived  the  life  typical  of  a 
lucky  American  boy  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury—small town,  good  schools,  active  par- 
Uh.  brothers  and  sisters,  a  store  to  Uad 
newspapers  to  sell,  delivery  wagon  to  drive' 
horses  in  the  stable,  with  a  pony  for  hU  lit- 
tle sister,  enough  prosperitiy  to  provide  a 
.  comfortable  home  and  the  prospect  of  col- 
lege—all brought  to  a  happy  focus  by  a  good 
hard-working  father  and  devoted  mother  "   ' 

The  home  to  which  the  family  had  moved 
was  at  96  Beula  St..  "a  large  white  frame 
building  of  Georgian  design  and  practically 
new.  on  five  acres  of  land  covered  with  fruit 
trees  and  shrubs." 

Beyond  the  home,  there  was  the  Dyer 
Grammar  School  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
Church,  where  Prank  was  baptized  and  made 
his  first  conmiunion,  and  Whitman  Hlsh 
School.  * 

Young  Prank  Spellman  did  not  distinguish 
himself  as  a  scholar,  or  even  as  a  grocery 

The  fact  was  that  he  was  much  more  Inter- 
ested In  doing  things  with  his  neighborhood 
pals  whether  It  meant  boxing,  or  playlnK 
baseball  (he  was  a  good  shortstop)  or  any 
to  ether***'  a*^**'*****  that  drew  youngsters 

As  a  grocery  clerk,  the  boy  had  entirely 
too  much  fun  Joking  with  customers  and 
waving  at  passersby. 

His  father  was  to  say  In  later  years,  prob- 
ably only  half  seriously:  "The  boy  has  done 
all  right  after  all;  a  whole  lot  better  than  I 
ever  thought  he  would.  Seems  to  have  taken 
the  advice  I  gave  him  when  he  was  growing 
up.  I  used  to  tell  him,  'Always  go  with  peo- 
ple who  are  smarter  than  you  are— and  In 
'^°^l  o^®  '*"  ^°°'t  ^  difficult  to  find  them'  " 
TO?.*  ^.^  ^^'^  «^'*  '^^°  graduated  from 
Whitman  High  School  m  1907.  Prank  was  one 

^L  S?  '^^°  ^*°*  °°  to  college,  because,  as 
one  biographer  has  recalled  it,  "his  mother 
had  quietly  made  up  her  mind  that  he 
would. 

Pordham  In  New  York  city  was  the  choice. 
Prank  had  told  his  mother  that  he  might 
want  to  be  a  priest,  and  Mrs.  Spellman  took 
him  to  see  The  Rt.  Rev.  Walter  H.  Gill  the 
pastor  for  many  years  of  St.  Patrick's  Church 
in  nearby  Brockton. 

Rtogr.  GUI  was  to  recall  later  the  young 
Spellman.    at    the    end    of    the    Interview 
seemed  glad  to  be  released  from  the  Intimate 
questions  I  threw  at  him." 

But  he  added:  "I  decided  there  was  suf- 
ficient foundation  on  which  to  build  and 
with  God's  grace  he  might  weather  the  storms 
and  sunshine  of  college  and  seminary  Ufe  and 
come  back  to  us  a  priest." 

At  Pordham,  Spellman  began  to  catoh  on 
as  a  student,  apparently  aided  by  a  phenom- 
enal memory  that  he  attributed  to  a  child- 
hood incident. 

While  working  in  his  father's  store,  he  said, 
he  had  lost  an  order  slip,  causing  him  to 
mess  up  a  delivery  when  he  tried  to  fill  the 
order  from  memory.  As  a  result,  he  made  It 
a  point  to  memorize  the  orders  as  he  wrote 
them. 

In  later  years,  he  was  seldom,  if  ever  to 
forget  a  name,  face.  Incident,  or  even  date. 

Although  Spellman  did  well  at  Pordham 
he  was  anything  but  a  bookworm. 

He  was  known  as  one  of  the  most  fastidious 
dressers  In  his  class,  and  he  cut  quite  a  figure 
at  social  evente.  During  his  Junior  year,  be 
was  a  member  of  the  prom  committee 

However,  In  the  year  he  also  won  the 
Hughes  Medal  for  Religion,  a  much  coveted 
prize. 

When  he  returned  to  Whitman  that  sum- 
mer after  being  awarded  the  prize.  Fr.  Gan- 

«m/r*w',"^'  a'^^"*'  a  "ttle  after  bed- 
ttae.  but  felt  that  the  good  news  of  his  suc- 
cess oould  not  wait  unui  morning.  So  be 
went  up  to  hU  parents'  room,  ostensibly  to 
«y  good  night,  but  really  to  hear  them  ex^ 
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press  their  pride  and  gratitude  In  words  that 
be  could  cherish  always." 

Els  father  met  him  at  the  door,  looked 
at  the  medal  for  a  moment,  and  said.  "Did 
you  put  the  light  out  downstairs?" 

It  was  his  father's  way  of  challenging  and 
Instructing  his  eldest  son. 

That  satme  sununer,  Frank  worked  for  old 
Bay  Street  Railway  Line,  on  a  run  from 
Orove  street,  Boston,  to  East  Walpole,  as  a 
conductor.  All  summer  long,  he  rang  up 
fares,  called  out  the  names  of  streets  and 
generally  did  a  fine  Job. 

"But  success  as  a  conductor  and  the  lure 
of  a  private  Income  could  never  go  to  bis 
head  with  around,"  wrote  Fr.  Gagnon. 

"Once,  when  he  squandered  an  extra  dollar 
to  get  home  an  hour  faster  by  train,  his 
father  warned  blm,  'Don't  do  that  again 
until  your  time  Is  worth  a  dollar  an  hour — 
and  I  don't  think  It  ever  will  be'." 

Spellman  was  graduated  in  1911,  and  went 
on  to  the  North  American  College  at  Rome. 

From  shipboard,  be  wrote  his  father:  "I 
will  do  my  best  for  you." 

His  message  to  his  mother  read:  "Thank 
you  for  my  life  and  hopes.  May  they  both  end 
happily." 

It  was  the  beginning,  of  course,  of  an 
extraordinary  life. 

Ordained  a  priest  on  May  14,  1916,  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  his  first  post  was  as 
an  assistant  at  All  Saints  Church  in  Roxbury. 
This  period  in  his  life  has  been  described 
In  the  New  York  Times  as  "nine  drab  years 
of  drudgery  in  menial  church  Jobs  in  Boston, 
where  he  labored  imder  the  displeasure  of 
his  superior.  William  Cardinal  O'Connell." 

Among  the  tasks  he  was  given,  and  suc- 
ceeded at,  was  to  develop  the  circulation  of 
the  diocesan  weekly  newspaper.  "The  Pilot." 

However.  In  a  1925  visit  to  Rome.  Father 
Spellman  won  an  appointment  to  the  Vati- 
can Secretary  of  State,  where  he  became  a 
friend  of  powerful  churchmen,  including 
Eugenic  PacelU.  who  became  Pope  Plus  Xn 
in  1939. 

In  1932,  the  then  Cardinal  Pacelll  con- 
secrated  Fr.  Spellman  to  bishop. 

While  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  become  the 
new  auxiliary  bishop  of  Boston,  Bishop  Spell- 
man received  a  cable.  It  read : 

"Welcome  to  Boston  Conformations  begin 
on  Monday.  You  are  expected  to  be  ready. 
Cardinal  O'Connell." 

Bishop  Spellman  was  made  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  In  Newton. 

During  this  time  he  had  continued  to 
write — he  authorized  several  books  that  re- 
turned thousands  of  dollars  In  royalties  to 
charitable  and  educational  organizations — 
and  to  make  his  stamp  collection  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

At  Sacred  Heart  Church,  he  found  a  studi- 
ous and  interested  nun  on  the  faculty  of 
the  high  school,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the 
care  of  his  collection.  On  his  appointment 
as  Cardinal  In  1939,  he  arranged  that  she 
should  continue  to  care  for  his  stamps  at 
Regis  College,  where  the  collection  is  now 
housed. 

As  archbishop  of  New  York,  the  most  Im- 
portant see  In  the  United  States,  Cardinal 
Spellman  could  make  only  infrequent  visits 
to  his  beloved  Whitman. 

One  of  these  occasions  was  in  May  of 
1964,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  town 
for  the  observance  of  his  75th  birthday. 

It  was  an  emotional  occasion  for  the  town, 
and  for  Cardinal  Spellman. 

And  when  it  was  over,  a  fellow  priest  would 
write: 

"Cardinal  Spellman  came  home  last  night. 

"The  welcoming  seemed  a  bit  Incongruous. 

"Though  he  has  slept  In  the  Vatican,  said 
Mass  In  the  White  House,  crunched  through 
Antarctic  snows  and  toured  the  trenches 
In  Korea,  he  has  never  left  Whitman." 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  share 
the  sadness  felt  by  every  American  at  the 


death  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  New 
York.  Those  of  us  from  New  York,  how- 
ever, felt  particularly  close  to  this  great 
American  and  are  particularly  grieved 
by  his  passing.  I  personally  feel  the  loss 
particularly  deeply  because  of  my  close 
friendship  with  Bishop  Pulton  Sheen,  of 
Rochester.  As  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  recall.  Bishop  Sheen  was  for  rnsmy 
years  a  very  close  friend  and  adviser  to 
Cardinal  Spellman.  Also,  my  wife  and  I 
were  privileged  to  spend  time  with  the 
cardinal  in  New  York  City  when  we  col- 
laborated on  a  foreign  affairs  project. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  ordained  a 
priest  in  1916  and  rose  through  the  ranks 
of  the  church  hierarchy  to  become  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  leaders.  His  serv- 
ice to  his  church,  his  country,  and  his 
fellow  men  has  been  extremely  varied 
and  always  exemplary. 

Immediately  prior  to  his  elevation  to 
the  rank  of  bishop  In  1932,  Cardinal 
Spellman  served  In  the  Vatican  Secre- 
tariat of  State.  In  1939,  after  having 
served  for  some  time  as  the  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Boston.  Cardinsd  Spellman's 
old  friend  Pope  Pius  xn  designated  him 
as  spiritual  leader  of  the  some  1.5  million 
Catholics  In  the  archbishopric  of  New 
York. 

His  highly  competent  management  of 
the  church's  financial  affairs  during  his 
tenure  as  archbishop  enabled  the  arch- 
bishopric to  construct  religious  and  edu- 
cational buildings  valued  at  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  In  recognition  of  his 
successful  administration  of  the  See  he 
was  awarded  a  cardinal's  hat  in  1946. 
This  event  merely  acknowledged  what 
was  by  then  already  fact:  lie  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  American  church. 

Despite  his  great  administrative  tal- 
ents. Cardinal  Spellman  will  probably 
be  best  remembered  for  his  concern  for 
his  fellow  man,  his  devotion  to  children 
and  simply  his  "human  touch."  Cardinal 
Spellman  found  perhaps  his  greatest 
satisfaction  in  distributing  diplomas  to 
graduating  high  school  seniors,  visiting 
American  servicemen  overseas  and  simi- 
lar activities  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  people  and  fulfill  the  pas- 
toral functions  which  he  so  enjoyed.  As 
vicar  general  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  Cardinal  Spell- 
man has  visited  American  troops  sta- 
tioned overseas  for  the  past  16  Christmas 
seasons.  For  the  past  2  years  he  has 
spent  the  holidays  in  Vietnam  and  was 
plarming  another  trip  this  year  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  death  leaves  a 
great  void  in  both  the  hierarchy  of  the 
American  CJatholic  Church  and  the  hearts 
of  mUlions  of  people.  The  man  who  suc- 
ceeds him  as  archbishop  of  New  York 
faces  a  tremendous  challenge  in  attempt- 
ing to  fill  the  shoes  which  are  now  vacant. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  First  District  of  Massachusetts 
join  the  entire  Nation  and,  Indeed,  the 
world  In  mourning  the  passing  of  one  of 
the  great  churchmen  of  our  time — His 
Eminence  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  the  most  widely 
known  prelate  in  the  American  hler- 
su'chy.  Honors  were  heaped  on  him  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  yet  coming  home  to 


Whitman,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
satisfactions  in  his  adult  life. 

Along  with  his  ability  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  a  tremendous  archdiocese  and 
his  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  politics  of 
the  church  and  the  coimtry,  the  key  to 
his  character  and  his  life  was  a  simple 
but  overwhelming  faith  in  God  and 
loyalty  to  his  church. 

As  a  Massachusetts  grocer's  son  he  rose 
from  parish  priest  to  prince  of  the 
church  and  military  vicar  of  the  UB. 
Armed  Forces. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
comfort,  solace  and  inspiration  he 
brought  to  our  fighting  men  on  his  visits 
to  the  front  lines  wherever  Americans 
were  serving. 

No  Catholic  clergyman  was  more 
vigorous  in  his  condemnaUon  of  com- 
munism. 

No  single  American  played  a  more  vital 
role  in  the  history  of  his  church. 

His  influence  and  interest  in  every 
facet  of  humanitarian  endeavor  has  been 
felt  for  almost  half  a  century. 

His  simple  and  imcompllcated  patriot- 
ism and  his  dedication  as  a  worker  for 
world  peace  will  be  missed  by  free  men 
of  every  faith. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply 
sorrowed  to  hear  this  weekend  of  the 
death  of  New  York's  beloved  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

In  his  years  as  cardinal  and  arch- 
bishop of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
New  York.  His  Eminence  became  a  man 
not  only  admired  but  greatly  loved  by 
New  Yorkers  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors.  His  passing  will  leave  a  great  void 
in  the  hearts  of  New  Yorkers  everywhere. 

Among  other  things,  the  Cardinal  was 
a  man  of  deep  patriotism.  Just  before 
his  imtimely  death,  he  was  once  again 
preparing  to  leave  for  Vietnam  to  spend 
Christmas  with  our  fighting  men  in  the 
field.  His  concern  for  the  men  wearing 
the  uniform  of  the  United  States  has 
always  been  the  highest — in  World  War 
n,  the  Korean  war.  and  in  Vietnam. 

The  cardinal  will  also  leave  a  mark 
as  a  man  of  charity  and  work  on  behalf 
of  his  fellow  man.  Under  the  cardinal's 
sponsorship  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  raised  for  needy  persons 
throughout  the  city  and  Nation.  He  will 
be  remembered  by  Uie  sick  and  the  feeble, 
the  young  and  the  old,  for  many,  many 
years. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  died  as  he 
had  lived — a  servant  of  his  God.  his 
church,  and  his  Nation  and  of  people 
eversrwhere. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Americans  of  all  faiths  are  today  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  Francis  Cardinal 
SpeUman.  His  entire  life  was  devoted  to 
his  church  and  his  country  and  both 
were  strengthened  by  his  boundless 
energy,  unfailing  enthusiasm,  and  deep 
concern  for  the  human  condition. 

As  vicar  general  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  he  brought  com- 
fort and  compassion  to  those  who  were 
in  the  front  lines.  He  went  eversrwhere 
Americans  were  engaged  in  the  defense 
of  freedom  and  he  never  let  personal 
considerations  interfere  with  what  he 
saw  his  duty  to  be. 

He  led  the  wealthiest  Roman  Catholic 
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diocese  In  the  Nation  and  yet  he  wm  a 
crusader  in  the  fields  of  welfare  and  civil 
rights.  His  Innate  graclousness  was  never 
more  visible  than  when  he  was  host  for 
Pope  Paul  during  his  visit  to  America. 
His  talents  as  a  parish  priest  were  visable 
daily  to  thousands  of  Catholics  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

Some  may  say  that  what  motivated 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  has  become 
unfashionable,  but  his  human  warmth, 
his  unyielding  devotion  to  his  church, 
and  his  dedicated  patriotism  are  virtues 
which  reflect  the  best  in  our  society.  Our 
national  life  was  made  richer  by  his  time 
amongst  us  and  we  are  all  poorer  by  his 
passing. 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
the  deepest  sorrow  that  I  note  the  death 
of  one  of  the  great  princes  and  statesmen 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chuich,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  His  passing  brings  to 
a  close  a  remarkable  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  church  and  leaves  a  void  in 
the  dioce-se  of  New  York  which  will  be 
most  difficult  to  fill. 

While  at  times  controversial  in  his  ac- 
tivities outside  the  church,  he  was.  how- 
ever, universally  respected  for  having 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  widely 
recognized  for  his  administrative  ability. 
When  he  came  to  the  archdiocese  of  New 
York  it  was  $28  million  in  debt,  yet  so 
great  was  his  ublllty  to  raise  funds  that 
during  his  tenure  more  than  $500  mil- 
lion were  spent  on  hospitals,  churches, 
and  schools. 

His  most  enduring  memory  will  un- 
doubtedly be  that  of  a  true  humanitarian 
whose  concern  was  for  the  welfare  of  all 
mankind.  This  was  graphically  demon- 
strated by  his  Christmas  trips  each  year 
to  Vietnam  while  well  into  his  seventies. 
These  voyages  to  cheer  up  and  encourage 
our  fighting  men  were  made  at  great 
physical  stress  to  him,  and  yet  he  never 
hesitated  to  make  this  personal  sacrifice 
In  order  to  bring  comfort  to  the  men  at 
the  front  and  the  wounded  In  the 
hospitals. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  able  leadership 
and  his  warm  and  endearing  smile  will 
be  sorely  missed,  but  as  solace  we  may 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  world 
has  been  greatly  enriched  by  his  having 
been  among  us.  May  his  memory  be 
blessed  and  may  his  name  endure  forever 
among  all  men. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
my  colleagues  In  mourning  the  late 
Cardinal  Spellman,  who  had  risen  to  the 
summit  of  the  American  Catholic  hier- 
archy, and  had  served  his  country  loy- 
ally as  well  In  the  military  ordlnarlate 
The  Nation  marveled  at  hla  faithful  and 
regularly  long  and  exhausting  tours 
around  the  world  to  visit  American  serv- 
icemen. 

His  death  takes  from  us  one  who  had 
labored  long  and  hard  to  build  the  New 
York  archdiocese.  As  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's neighbors,  he  was  known  well  and 
respected  greatly  among  our  people.  The 
thousands  of  Americans  who  have  waited 
to  pay  their  respects  in  these  last  few 
days  are  a  measiire  of  his  accomplish- 
ment and  their  love  and  grief. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  profoundly  saddened  on  Satur- 
day to  learn  of  the  passing  of  His  Emi- 


nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  Little 
can  be  added  by  us  here  to  the  record 
which  he  leaves  behind  for  he  was,  In 
every  sense,  a  true  prince  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church,   a   great  and   strong 
American  and  a  man  dedicated  to  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  his  fellow  man— be  he 
Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Jew.  His  field  of 
interest  concerned  not  only  the  great 
archdiocese    of    New    York    which    he 
headed  for  more  than  two  decades,  nor 
the  Catholic  Church  in  America,  nor  for 
that  matter  the  Catholic  Church  itself. 
His  concern  was  every  man.  everywhere. 
He  was  a  warm  and  kindly  man  and  yet 
if  need  be  could  strike  sparks  like  car- 
bon steel.  His  sense  of  humor  was  al- 
most pixylsh,  yet  on  the  very  rare  oc- 
casions when  he  took  to  the  pulpit  in 
his  beloved  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  he 
left  no  doubt  of  his  deep,  intense  feel- 
ing on  issues,  no  matter  how  contro- 
versial. He  had  a  special  place  In  his 
heart  for  the  men  who  wear  our  military 
uniforms,    and    each    year    during    the 
Christmas  holy  season  tried  to  see  as 
many  as  he  could  in  outposts  around  the 
world.  At  the  time  of  his  passing,  plans 
were  underway  for  his  annual  trip.  He 
had,  too,  a  special  feeling  for  the  un- 
fortunates, the  orphans  of  this  world— 
who     indeed    could    forget    his    "The 
Foundling"?   He  worked   hard   to   fos- 
ter the  ecumenical  spirit  and  the  fight 
to  insure  the  rights  of  all  peoples.  He 
was,   truly,   a  great  churchman   and  a 
great  American.  I  last  had  the  privilege 
of  being  in  his  company  at  the  American 
Embassy  In  Rome  in  June. 

To  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  their 
families,  his  many  friends  and  to  the 
clergy  of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York. 
I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  In  America  has 
lost  the  dean  of  Its  American  Cardinals 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  said,  when 
he  was  ordained  Archbishop  at  St  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral  in  1939 : 

I  shall  pray  aa  if  everything  depended  upon 
Ood. 

This  seemed  to  have  been  his  philoso- 
phy throughout  his  many  years  of  devo- 
tion and  hard  work  for  members  of  his 
faith  In  New  York,  for  Catholics  in  the 
armed  services  and  throughout  the  world. 
He  earned  the  reputation  as  the  church's 
"master  builder."  and  he  was  admired 
and  respected  by  Catholics  and  non- 
Catholics  alike. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  educated  In  the 
Bronx  at  Fordham  University  and  he 
visited  my  district  In  the  Bronx  many 
times.  Pope  Paul  VI,  In  his  message  of 
condolence  from  Rome  cited  Cardinal 
Spellman's  service  as  "a  source  of  pride 
for  all  who  labored  with  him  and  knew 
him,"  and  praised  the  Cardinal  for  his 
"devotion  and  loyalty  to  service  as  a 
priest  and  bishop,  his  generosity  and 
self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  souls." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  condolence 
to  the  New  York  Archdiocese  and  I  join 
Cardinal  Spellman's  many  friends  and 
followers  in  mourning  his  death. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day our  Nation  lost  a  great  American, 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman.  As  head  of 
the  largest  archdiocese  in  this  Nation 
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Cardinal  Spellman  was  more  than  Just  a 
leader  of  his  church;  he  was  a  leader  of 
causes,  and  thus  a  leader  of  men.  He  was 
a  man  who  possessed  compassion  and 
foresight,  who  blended  a  warm  sense  of 
humor  with  a  deep  dedication  both  to  his 
faith  and  to  the  country  in  which  he  wm 
born. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  vicar  general 
to  the  U.S.  armed  services,  a  post  he  held 
and  served  with  honor.  He  was  known  to 
most  Americans  for  the  trips  he  took  dur- 
Ing  the  Christmas  holidays  to  Korea  In 
the  1950's  to  bring  God  to  our  servicemen 
on  duty  In  that  far  away  country.  During 
the  past  2  years  he  made  similar  trips 
to  Vietnam  to  again  preach  the  Word  ol 
God  to  all  his  fellow  Americans  during  a 
time  of  conflict.  Just  last  week  he  was 
known  to  be  making  plans  for  yet  an- 
other  trip  to  Vietnam.  Although  his 
health  was  uncertain,  his  faith  In  God 
and  In  man  was  still  strong 

Cardinal  Spellman  will  be  missed  by 
men  of  all  faiths  for  he  was  truly  a  lead- 
er in  the  movement  to  break  down  the 
barriers  between  men.  His  absence  will 
be  f e  t  by  all  men  of  good  will  for  he 
combined  the  rare  qualities  of  dedication 
to  service  with  a  belief  In  the  dignity  of 

Mr  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
worid  were  beneficiaries  of  the  dedica- 
tlon  and  service  of  Francis  Cardinal 
t>pellman.  He  will  be  sorely  missed 

It  was  with  unfailing  dedication  that 
Cardinal  Spellman  performed  his  duties 
as  dean  of  the  American  Catholic  hier- 
archy and  vicar  general  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  His  skill  as  an  administrato^ 
complemented  by  a  devotion  which  was 
i'i?^^.',^"^  acknowledged,  made  his  con- 
tributlon  to  the  worid  deeply  significant. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  one  of  the  eariy 
practitioners  of  real  Christian  ecumen- 
ttT\?«^^^^'"  hemming,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Churches,  said 
01  nim: 

i«a^-,°li**^*""^  *"**  wen-loved  Christian 
i!^^',  ^f**"*"  spellman  has  been  a  living 

1^^»,?  /'^,°'°""'*  devotion  to  hla  Church 
and  to  his  rellow  American. 

Certainly  those  of  all  creeds  who  came 

ll  '^"J^^^  ~*^  ^'^^  cardinal  respected 
him  highly.  Those  close  to  him  who  knew 
his  generosity  and  humor  loved  him 
deeply. 

rtifH^  perhaps  fitting,  if  tragic,  that 
death  came  to  the  cardinal  at  a  time 
when  he  was  planning  another  of  his  an- 
nual Christmas  trips  to  visit  our  Armed 
Forces  abroad. 

Let  us  give  thanks  for  the  example 
this  man  who,  as  a  friend  of  Presidents 
and  paupers  alike  in  his  life's  work,  strove 

JJIch'^**  *.l''^*^'"  "measure  of  peace  and 
justice  to  the  worid.  May  his  life  be  an 
inspiration  to  us  In  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  peace  In  this  troubled  world.  Most 

^^^^^^^  *^A^^  ^^^  ^*«  <=alled  him 
unto  himself  to  be  numbered  among  His 
very  own. 

Ho^r  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
deeply  saddened  this  weekend  at  the 
death  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  of 
New  York. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  Ufe  was  dedicated 

.1.  T^'"'^  °'  '^^'  'X'th  temporal  and 
spiritual.  He  loved  people  and  continued 
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to  be  with  them  and  work  with  them 
right  to  the  very  end. 

The  cardinal  worked  diligently  through 
the  years  that  he  served  the  archdiocese 
of  New  York  and  he  leaves  behind  many 
notable  accomplishments.  While  we  will 
all  remember  him  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  know  that  our  servicemen  whom 
he  visited  at  every  opportunity  will  miss 
him  and  long  cherish  his  revered  mem- 
ory. We,  the  church,  our  Nation,  and,  I 
believe,  the  world,  will  miss  this  great 
man  of  God,  and  we  are  comforted  only 
in  the  thought  that  he  is  enjoying  well- 
earned  peace.  Our  prayers  are  that  his 
memory  shall  long  survive  and  his  good 
works  continue. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  paying  respect  to 
Cardinal  Spellman  whose  sudden  pass- 
ing reminds  us  of  the  mortality  of  man 
and  the  finiteness  of  man's  opportunity 
to  contribute  to  his  fellow  man.  It  also 
serves  to  make  us  appreciate  how  much 
an  unusually  dedicated  person  can  de- 
vote In  a  mere  lifetime  to  causes  he 
cherishes.  When  a  man  who  has  done 
a  great  deal  dies,  we  turn  naturally  to 
the  process  of  judging  critictdly  our  own 
efforts  and  venerating  his. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman's  life  was 
marked  by  untiring  devotion  to  his 
church.  Perhaps  the  most  successful  of 
his  endeavors  was  his  building  up  of  the 
New  York  archdiocese.  When  he  was 
appointed  archbishop  in  1939,  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York  was  having  severe 
organizational  and  financial  difficulties. 
Reportedly,  outstanding  debts  amounted 
to  $28  million.  At  that  time  Archbishop 
Spellman  weis  widely  quoted  as  having 
said: 

I  shall  pray  as  If  everything  depended 
upon  Ood.  I  shall  work  as  If  everything 
depended  on  me. 

The  future  cardinal  accomplished 
wonders — tremendous  amounts  of  money 
were  raised  and  schools,  churches,  hos- 
pitals were  the  concrete  evidence  of  a  re- 
birth of  the  archdiocese's  vitality.  In 
1946  the  archbishop  became  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman. 

Not  content  with  temporal  accomplish- 
ments, the  cardinal  made  every  effort  to 
exert  his  spiritual  Influence  to  the  fullest 
extent.  As  Catholic  military  vicar  to  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces,  he  made  regular 
Christmas  trips  to  the  Korean  war  zone 
and  later  to  Vietnam.  The  night  before 
he  died  he  is  reported  to  have  told  Arch- 
bishop John  Maguire  that  he  wanted  to 
spend  Christmas  in  Vietnam  once  again 
this  year.  Just  last  Friday  night,  despite 
ill  health,  he  attended  the  annual  fiesta 
of  a  favorite  charity — the  Casita  Maria 
Fiesta,  which  raises  money  for  two  com- 
munity centers  serving  New  York  City's 
Puerto  Rican  population.  His  doctors  al- 
lowed him  to  go  only  because  of  the 
urgency  of  his  wish  to  attend. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  can  per- 
haps be  best  appreciated  by  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  he  evoked  in  so  many 
to  whom  he  was  a  symbol  of  spiritual 
values  and  stability  in  the  world.  It  Is 
appropriate  yet  Insufficient  that  we  take 
time  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Cardinal 
Spellman.  I  am  sure  that  Americans 
everywhere  share  in  this  expression. 


Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  expressing  deepest 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  a  great  churchman,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman.  No  man  gave  more 
of  himself,  particularly  to  the  young 
Americans  who  are  giving  their  lives  and 
their  blood  in  defense  of  our  countnr. 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  man  of  pea|e 
and  he  was  a  man  that  understood  the 
need  to  stand  firm  against  the  Commu- 
nist ideology.  His  passing  will  be 
mourned  by  all  those  who  put  Ood  and 
country  above  all  else. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  hard 
to  imagine  New  York  without  Cardinal 
Spellman. 

My  colleagues  have  ably  and  eloquently 
described  his  achievements  and  the  mul- 
titude of  contributions  that  he  made  to 
our  city. 

In  these  remarks,  I  would  prefer  to 
speak  in  a  more  personal  vein  of  some 
of  the  memories  I  have  of  this  remark- 
able man. 

I  can  see  him  vividly,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  marching  down  Fifth  Avenue  In  a 
Memorial  Day  parade,  his  sturdy  stride 
somehow  expressing  his  love  of  his  city 
and  his  country  and  his  determination  to 
carry  on  all  his  obligations,  even  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  have  been 
slowing  down. 

One  of  the  many  facets  of  Cardinal 
Spellman's  personality  which  was  not 
often  mentioned  was  his  wit.  I  witnessed 
this  on  the  day  of  dedication  ceremonies 
at  Mlsericordia  Hospital.  The  mayor  was 
delayed  in  arriving,  and  the  cardinal  kept 
a  crowd  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
restive  in  gales  of  laughter  with  one  sally 
after  another.  Finally,  after  his  own  sup- 
ply of  amusing  remarks  and  anecdotes 
had  been  exhausted,  he  looked  out  hope- 
fully at  the  crowd  and  asked,  "Can  any- 
body sing?" 

The  cardinal's  energy  was  amazing.  A 
close  friend  of  mine,  a  much  younger 
man,  than  the  cardinal,  accompanied  him 
on  a  tour  of  Latin  America.  After  10 
days,  my  friend  was  utterly  exhausted 
from  the  pace,  although  he  ruefully  ad- 
mitted it  was  not  he  who  was  making 
•all  the  speeches,  receiving  all  the  dig- 
nitaries, maintaining  a  smiling  presence 
in  the  midst  of  all  kinds  of  imforeseen 
frustrations.  Yet,  the  cardinal,  who  had 
been  doing  all  these  things,  seemed  to 
be  as  fresh  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  18- 
hour  days  as  he  had  been  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  stories  of  Cardinal  Spellman's 
ability  to  raise  money  for  enterprises  in 
which  he  believed  are  many.  One  insti- 
tution in  which  he  was  deeply  interested 
was  the  Lavelle  School  for  the  Blind  in 
the  Bronx.  One  of  the  officers  of  that  in- 
stitution told  me  of  the  incredible  fashion 
in  which  the  cardinal  would  walk  into 
a  room  full  of  businessmen  gathered  for 
the  purpose  and,  with  a  few  words  and 
a  cherubic  smile,  proceed  to  extract  from 
them  pledges  of  several  times  the 
amounts  they  had  planned  to  give.  Seem- 
ingly it  was  impossible  to  refuse  or  dis- 
appoint him. 

The  throngs  of  mourners  who  have 
been  passing  through  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral all  this  week  attest  to  the  deep  af- 
fection felt  for  the  cardinal  by  millions 


of  New  Yorkers.  It  is  an  xmderstatement 
to  say  that  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  any  great  leader  of  men  requires  that 
we  pause  to  reflect  on  his  achievements, 
our  loss,  and  the  necessity  to  continue 
in  the  spirit  and  in  the  direction  hla 
leadership  had  provided. 

The  passing  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spell- 
man, archbishop  of  New  York,  Is  Indeed 
a  time  of  sadness  and  a  time  for  reflec- 
tion. The  cardinal  was  truly  a  great  man 
and  a  strong  and  respected  leader. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  personal  qualities, 
his  love  for  others,  his  kindness,  his 
humility,  his  boundless  energy,  will  al- 
ways be  a  source  of  constant  inspiration 
to  all  men.  The  cardinal's  public  qualities, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  his  administrative 
skill,  his  warm  and  zealous  leadership, 
will  remain  as  goals  for  all  of  those  who 
serve  In  public  life. 

Those  In  our  Armed  Forces  will  cer- 
tainly miss  the  cardinal.  In  fulfilling  his 
responsibility  to  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform.  Cardinal  Spellman  showed  us 
that  he  was  a  man  who  accepted  all  of 
the  difficult  and  exhausting  aspects  of  his 
duty.  The  great  religious  leaders  cele- 
brated the  warmest  of  Christian  feasts 
by  visiting  with  those  who  could  not  be 
home. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  is  dead. 
May  the  memory  of  his  life,  lived  com- 
pletely in  the  service  of  God  and  man, 
serve  as  a  source  of  rededication  to  those 
qualities  he  perfected  and  to  the  princi- 
ples he  served  so  well. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
all  faiths  mourn  the  passing  of  His  Emi- 
nence Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

E>uring  his  lifetime,  he  contributed 
much  not  only  to  God  and  to  His  church, 
but  also  as  a  citizen  and  patriot  to  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Ironically,  death  came  sis  Cardinal 
Spellman  was  considering  making  an- 
other Christmas  pilgrimage  to  the  front- 
lines  of  our  fighting  forces  in  far-off 
lands. 

At  Christmastime  for  each  of  the  past 
16  years,  the  cardinal  visited  with  U.S. 
troops  overseas.  He  spent  Christmas  In 
Vietnam  the  past  2  years  and  was  plan- 
ning to  return  there  this  month. 

My  home  city  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  part 
of  the  archdiocese  of  New  York  which 
Cardinal  Spellman  had  headed  since 
1939.  The  cardinal  made  a  number  of 
visits  to  Buffalo  and  was  widely  revered. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  great  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  leader  of  causes,  a  leader 
of  men.  The  Nation  and  the  world  are 
the  richer  for  his  having  been  with  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission.  I  in- 
clude the  texts  of  editorials  from  Buffa- 
lo's two  dsdly  newspapers: 

[Editorial  from  the  Buffalo   (N.T.)    Evening 
News,  Dec.  4,  19671 

Cardtnal  Speixman 

The  worldwide  outpouring  of  tributes  to 
the  late  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  a  rec- 
ognition of  a  lifetime  of  servloe  by  a  devout, 
dedicated  and  tireless  prince  of  the  church 
but  it  is  also  a  simple  response  from  some  of 
the  countless  persons  whose  lives  this  warm, 
friendly  man  had  touched. 

Cardinal  Spellman  spontaneously  reached 
out  across  the  artiflclal  lines  of  society,  rec- 
ognizing the  basic  humanity  of  all  man- 
kind. He  was  as  much  at  horns  trading  Irlsb 
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banter  with  a  Manhattan  cab  driver  as  en- 
gaging In  large  and  small  talk  with  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  FDR  called  him 
"my  favorite  bishop." 

The  cardinal  also  reached  out  across  reli- 
gious lines,  living  his  life  In  the  spirit  of  ec- 
ximenlsm  long  before  It  became  a  worldwide 
movement.  He  reached  out  from  the  bounds 
of  his  archdiocese  to  Catholics  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world.  His  voice  was  heard  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Vatican  and  on  re- 
mote battlefields  where  Americans  served.  At 
his  death,  he  was  considering  spending  his 
17th  Christmas  overseas  with  the  troops,  but 
last  May  he  already  had  spoken  prophetically 
when  he  commented:  "The  next  trip  I  make, 
I  think,  will  be  up  in  heaven." 

His  genial  Informality  was  combined  with 
a  keen  administrative  talent  for  getting 
things  done.  His  priests  all  familiarly  called 
him  "the  boss,"  and  he  gave  demanding  lead- 
ership in  church  affairs,  whether  in  con- 
ducting charity  drives  or  guiding  church 
construction.  A  conservative  In  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  he  never  shrank  from  controversy  in 
crusading  for  his  convictions  on  such  issues 
as  film  censorship,  the  church-state  relation- 
ship or  communism. 

Cardinal  Spellman  established  especially 
warm  ties  in  Buffalo  during  his  many  visits 
on  church  occasions.  In  the  church  hierarchy, 
he  held  a  special  relationship  to  the  Diocese 
of  Buffalo  throughout  his  long  tenure  as 
archbishop  of  New  York,  for  Buffalo  as  a 
part  of  the  Province  of  New  York  revered 
him  as  its  metropolitan  archbishop.  But  In 
death,  the  cardinal  Is  mourned  and  remem- 
bered mainly  as  a  friend — a  prince  of  the 
chxirch  who  was  a  friend  of  the  high  and 
the  lowly,  of  priests  and  laymen,  of  popes  and 
Presidents. 

[Editorial  from  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courler- 

Ezpress,  Dec.  5, 1967] 
His  Emikenck.  Prancis  Cardinal  Spellman 

In  the  career  of  the  late  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  there  was  more  than  enough 
achievement  and  human  Interest  to  fill  a 
book — like  that  already  written  about  him, 
and  others  due  to  be  written.  It  would  be  Im- 
possible here  to  list  all  aspects  of  his  per- 
sonality that  automatically  engendered  a 
wide  range  of  human  relationships  and  made 
him  an  Impressive  human  figure  independ- 
ently of  his  ecclesiastical  rank  as  Senior 
Cardinal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  In 
the  United  States. 

As  a  churchman  and  loyally  motivated 
dtlzen,  he  lived  a  life  as  significantly  full  as 
waa  possible  or  even  conceivable  for  him  to 
live  In  his  given  time.  He  played  an  activist 
role  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  world  affairs 
in  keeping  with  his  eminence  as  Prince  of 
his  Church  and  Inspirational  leader  to  count- 
less persons  of  his  own  and  other  faiths.  As 
a  modem  apostle  of  social  Involvement  In 
the  welfare  of  humanity,  he  Inevitably  be- 
came a  controversial  figure;  but  the  covu^e 
of  conviction  wherewith  he  reacted  to  criti- 
cism invariably  added  to  his  stature  as  a 
spokesman  for  his  cherished  beliefs. 

In  review,  it  seems  altogether  likely  that 
the  personal  distinction  he  achieved  will  hold 
longer  lasting  luster  than  any  attained  by 
his  critics,  and  that  his  outgoing  regard  for 
humanity  will  assure  him  of  Indelible  remem- 
brance and  esteem. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  great  American,  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman.  I  am  a  Protestant,  but  I  have 
long  been  an  admirer  of  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Spellman  because  I  recognized 
in  him  a  great  and  patriotic  American 
whose  selfless  devotion  to  his  Ideals  led 
him  to  accomplish  so  much  that  was  good 
and  constructive  for  his  fellow  men.  He 
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was  regarded  as  a  conservative  in  his 
faith,  but  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  kindly 
understanding  and  tolerance  for  the 
views  of  others.  All  his  life  he  was  an  In- 
defatigable worker  and  Americans  of  all 
creeds  are  the  better  for  his  zeal  In  our 
behalf.  His  was  a  long  and  fruitful  life 
indeed  and  his  passing  will  long  be 
mourned  by  Americans  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
men  in  our  times  have  so  captured  the 
hearts  of  Americans  as  did  the  late 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

In  his  passing,  the  Catholic  Church 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  admired  princes 
and  the  United  States  has  lost  a  great 
patriot  whose  particular  devotion  to  the 
men  in  the  military  knows  no  equal. 

This  humble  priest,  who  gave  himself 
so  generously  to  the  service  of  God  and 
his  country,  will  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  land. 

He  was  a  living  symbol  of  peace  and 
courage  whose  inspiring  example  of  un- 
selfish service  to  others  shall  always  re- 
main a  bright  beacon  for  those  whom  he 
has  left  behind. 

May  we  all  continue  along  the  path 
that  he  Illuminated  so  well.  In  so  doing, 
we  may,  to  some  degree,  repay  the  great 
debt  that  we  owe  to  him. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  death 
of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  the  Catho- 
lic Church  in  America  has  lost  a  vital 
and  energetic  leader  who  proved  by  his 
every  deed  that  he  was  a  prince  among 
priests  if  not  finally  a  prince  among  men. 
His  pastoral  efforts  were  unflaggingly 
directed  toward  the  service  of  his  God, 
his  flock,  and  his  country,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  serving  all  three  with  uncom- 
mon success. 

We  in  New  York  are  especially  be- 
reaved by  his  passing,  but  It  Is  surely  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  has  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
foremost  patriots  and  good-wlU  ambas- 
sadors. To  our  Armed  Forces  overseas. 
Cardinal  Spellman  brought  solace  and 
spiritual  regeneration;  to  the  poor  and 
unfortunate  here  and  abroad,  he  fur- 
nished the  fruits  of  his  abundant  charity. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  better  index  to  the 
character  of  this  man  than  the  crucial 
role  he  came  to  play  In  the  ecumenical 
movement  with  its  implications  for  intra- 
religlous  and  interrellgious  dialog  among 
men  of  good  conscience  throughout  the 
world.  In  his  demonstrated  wisdom  and 
humility,  he  undersood  better  than  any 
of  us  that  the  first  principle  of  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  humanism  is  the  brotherhood 
of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 
like  to  Include  an  editorial  published  In 
the  East  Side  News,  a  local  weekly  pub- 
lication with  wide  circulation  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  editorial  was 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Abraham 
Schlacht,  publisher  of  the  East  Side 
News: 

Pbancis  Cardinal  Spkllman:  1899-1967 

(By  Abraham  Schlacht) 
We  mourn  with  great  sorrow  the  loss  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Prince  of  Peace 
and  Vicar  General  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
whose  death  came  unexpectedly  last  Satur- 
day morning. 


It  is  Indeed  difficult  to  contemplate  that 
he  is  gone  from  our  midst,  that  he  will  be 
seen  no  longer  addressing  his  flock  in  hl» 
Cathedral,  at  public  affairs,  on  televUlon  or 
mingling  among  the  poor  and  the  mighty 

It  is  truly  hard  to  realize  that  hu  voice 
will  be  heard  no  more,  a  voice  that  had 
ebbed  and  flowed  with  the  waves  of  gentle- 
ness  and   compassion. 

During  his  long  distinguished  church  ca- 
reer, he  pleaded  In  the  most  stirring  tonca 
for  the  glory  of  his  faith  and  the  dignity  of 
his  worshippers. 

He  labored  not  for  his  own  alone,  but  for 
the  prestige  and  honor  of  other  races  and 
creeds. 

We  who  shared  the  friendship  of  His  Emi- 
nence never  misinterpreted  his  charm  of  dl«- 
posltlon  for  weakness  or  lack  of  resoluUoa. 
When  the  Issues  of  the  day  affected  the 
teachings  and  traditions  of  his  Church,  he 
spoke  up  with  commanding  logic  for  all  the 
world  to  hear  and  ponder.  Sometimes,  his 
anger,  his  rage,  his  IndlgnaUon  assumed  t 
sudden  deep,  penetrating  surge  of  emotion, 
felt  at  once  by  those  within  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  loved  people, 
who  reciprocated  their  love,  which  was  trans- 
ported into  other  reUglons,  of  which  the 
world  took  full  cognizance. 

Now  he  lies  interred  with  his  predecessors 
in  serene  peace  under  the  high,  solemn  altar 
of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  amid  the  prayen 
of  millions  of  people. 

Although  he  is  no  longer  with  us,  he  will 
ever  be  remembered,  for  his  deeds  and  utter- 
ances,  for  the  memories  he  left  behind  to  be 
treasured  by  people  everywhere. 

Gone  Is  life's  light,  and  gone  too  Is  life's 
song. 

But  his  death  Is  but  the  night  that  ha< 
passed  away,  and  its  dawn  Is  the  light  of 
eternal  day! 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  this  matter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


REMEDY  FOR  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
DRUGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
American  consumer  and  patient,  the 
present  situation  in  the  drug  industry  is 
intolerable.  The  prices  of  pharmaceuti- 
cals he  must  have  are  arbitrarily  set  at 
exorbitant  levels.  Whether  he  Uves  in  a 
small  town  or  a  large  city  has  a  great 
bearing  on  the  price  the  consumer  pays. 
Within  the  city,  prescription  drugs  are 
fixed  at  higher  prices  In  some  areas  than 
In  others. 

All  Income  levels  are  hit  by  high  drug 
prices.  In  New  York  City,  low-income 
groups  feel  the  greatest  squeeze  in  buy- 
ing drugs,  while  middle-income  groups 
pay  the  highest  prices.  From  responsible 
sources,  I  hear  that  American  pharma- 
ceutical firms  sell  drugs  to  Europeans  at 
pilces  so  much  lower  than  Americans 


pay  that  there  is  a  flourishing  black 
market  on  drugs  shipped  back  to  the 
United  States. 

Witnesses  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and  its 
Senate  counterpart  have  pointed  out 
that  the  corner  drugstore  retailer  is  often 
falsely  blamed  for  the  price  tag  on  his 
goods.  Actually  the  retailer  himself  is  a 
victim  of  the  industry's  pricing  struc- 
ture. The  drug  manufacturer,  more  than 
the  wholesaler  or  retailer,  makes  exces- 
sive profits.  The  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try was  the  greatest  profitmaker  In  the 
Nation  last  year. 

A  basic  cause  of  the  consumer's  pre- 
dicament is  the  unique  relationship  of 
the  consumer  to  the  drug  manufacturer. 
The  brunt  of  the  industry's  $600  mlllion- 
a-year  advertising  assault  is  directed  at 
the  doctor  through  "detallmen"  who  pro- 
mote the  product  in  the  field  and  in  med- 
ical publications.  In  writing  the  prescrip- 
tion, the  doctor  specifies  drugs  by  trade 
name,  despite  the  fact  that  nonpatent- 
ed — or  generic — drugs  are  frequently 
equivalent. 

By  law  and  custom,  pharmacists  are 
prohibited  from  substituting  one  brand 
of  drug  for  another  without  express  per- 
mission of  the  physician.  The  trade-name 
drug  is  almost  always  purchased  at  a 
high  markup  over  the  price  of  Its  generic 
equivalent. 

Also  unique  Is  the  extremely  low  price- 
elasticity  of  demand  for  many  prescrip- 
tion drugs.  Patients  must  fill  prescrip- 
tions regardless  of  price. 

Competition  in  the  drug  Industry 
manifests  itself  not  in  price  flexibility, 
but  In  product  differentiation.  Competi- 
tion to  differentiate  products  results  in 
the  frequent  appearance  of  new  modifi- 
cations of  existing  products.  As  slightly 
modified  drug  products  have  possibly 
successful,  but  relatively  short  sales  lives, 
the  research  emphasis  in  the  Industry  is 
on  the  continual  Invention  of  new  com- 
bination products,  not  on  totally  new 
products  or  on  the  cutting  of  production 
costs  to  benefit  the  consumer. 

Product  differentiation  and  patent 
protection  impede  the  entry  Into  the 
market  of  smaller  firms  which  would  be 
likely  to  introduce  price  competition. 
There  is  also  a  definite  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  major  firms  to  license  smaller 
rivals,  even  when  licenses  are  granted  to 
larger  firms.  The  motive  here,  too.  Is 
fear  of  instigating  price  competition. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  all  prescrip- 
tion sales  are  for  drugs  patented  for  17 
years.  Although  patents  do  not  always 
foster  monopoly  in  the  drug  Industry, 
they  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  lack 
of  price  competition. 

For  the  good  of  the  country,  tmd  for 
the  benefit  of  the  drug  Industry  as  a 
whole,  it  is  imperative  that  the  90th  Con- 
gress adopt  strong  legislation.  Because 
so  many  consumers  suffer  from  exorbi- 
tant drug  prices,  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry is  likely  to  be  more  fundamentally 
challenged  in  the  future  If  the  industry 
is  not  able,  or  willing,  to  correct  the  sit- 
uation now. 

There  has  been  much  good  legislation 
introduced  in  this  session.  Bills  of  Con- 
gressman Farbstein  (H.R.  3047)  and 
Helstoski  (HJl.  7547)  provide  that  ge- 


neric names  be  furnished  along  with 
trade  names  on  all  doctors'  prescriptions. 

Senator  Hart's  medical  restraint  of 
trade  bill  (S.  260)  would  prohibit  the 
funnellng  of  prescriptions  by  some  doc- 
tors to  drug  stores  in  which  they  have  a 
financial  Interest.  Senator  Nelson's  bill 
(S.  270)  provides  for  the  compilation  of 
a  desperately  needed  U.S.  Drug  Compen- 
dium which  would  list  generic  namies  of 
drugs. 

Senator  Long  (S.  1303)  would  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  establish  a 
formulary  of  the  United  States.  This 
would  list  acceptable  drugs  with  their 
generic  and  trade  names.  On  the  basis  of 
this  formulary,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  set  a  rea- 
sonable cost  range  for  each  qualified 
drug.  State  medical  aid  imder  social  se- 
curity would  then  be  restricted  to  drugs 
priced  within  the  established  ranges.  The 
Long  bill  also  provides  for  registration 
and  inspection  of  drug  producers  by 
HEW. 

The  common  denominator  of  all  this 
legislation  Is  the  desire  to  Institute  some 
price  competition  In  the  drug  industry. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  attack- 
ing both  the  patent  and  generic-versus- 
trade-name  problems. 

My  own  bill  (KH.  10777) .  dealing  with 
patents,  would  significantly  contribute  to 
price  competition.  It  provides  that  any 
manufacturer  who  charges  more  than 
five  times  the  cost  of  producing  a  drug, 
would  be  required  to  license  any  other 
drug  company  which  asks  the  right  to 
produce  the  same  drug  at  least  3  years 
after  the  patent  Is  granted.  I  am  all  for 
drug  manufacturers  making  adequate 
profits  under  our  free  enterprise  system, 
and  I  am  all  for  ample  reserves  to  meet 
the  costs  of  research  and  encourage  de- 
velopment, but  surely  after  3  years  of 
marketing  a  drug  and  making  no  less 
than  a  500-percent  profit,  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Is  more  than  reasonable.  The 
product  should  then  be  on  the  open  mar- 
ket for  competition  in  order  to  bring  the 
price  level  more  In  line  with  a  free  en- 
terprise level  set  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Harvard  economics  professor,  William 
S.  Comanor.  has  given  cogent  reasons 
why  legislation  such  as  H  Jl.  10777  Is  most 
valuable.  Compulsory  licensing  3  years 
after  a  patent  has  been  granted  would 
not  significantly  lower  the  rate  of  In- 
troduction of  important  new  drug  prod- 
ucts. Rather,  Comanor  points  out,  there 
would  be  a  beneficial  decline  In  the 
wasteful  differentiation  of  drug  products. 
He  concludes  that  an  actively  enforced 
procompetitive  policy  is  not  likely  to 
dampen  the  range  of  technical  change. 
Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  re- 
search and  development  would  be 
spurred,  rather  than  hindered,  by  re- 
stricting the  patents  since  it  would  pro- 
vide the  strong  Incentive  for  competitive 
limovatlon. 

As  presently  constituted,  the  drug  in- 
dustry cannot  possibly  operate  on  full 
price  competition.  But  the  American 
public  demands  that  the  Industry  not 
completely  destroy  competition.  When 
this  occurs,  the  consumer  suffers.  Enact- 
ment of  the  important  legislation  I  have 
highlighted,  together  with  increased  ac- 


tivity on  the  part  of  FDA,  the  PTC,  and 
HEW  would  serve  to  Introduce  some  es- 
sential competition  at  the  manufactur- 
ing level  where  prices  are  currently 
arbitrarily  set.  The  drug  industry  should 
eagerly  accept  these  Improvements. 
Legitimate  profits  will  not  be  denied 
pharmaceutical  houses.  The  provisions  of 
my  bill  are  ample,  and  no  one  could 
claim  that  this  hinders  the  manufactur- 
ers in  any  way. 

But  If  they  block  these  measures,  or 
If,  for  other  reasons,  these  measures 
prove  Insidequate,  the  industry  will  be  In 
for  more  substantial  Federal  control  In 
the  Interest  of  the  American  consumer. 
This  legislation  is  vitally  needed  to  pro- 
tect the  American  public  from  price 
gouging,  while  stimulating  competition, 
encouraging  essential  research  and  pro- 
tecting reasonable  profits. 

Unfortimately,  it  is  the  poorest  among 
us  who  are  most  often  forced  to  pay  the 
most  imconscionably  high  prices  for  the 
drugs  they  need.  We  must  no  longer  al- 
low the  prescription  drug  Industry  to 
take  advantage  of  patent  protection  in 
setting  arbitrary  prices  which  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  cost  of  developing. 
perfecting,  and  producing  the  drug. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  an  "all 
the  traflac  will  bear"  attitude  to  exist  In 
an  industry  so  crucial  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. The  monopolies  allowed  by  our  un- 
realistic and  antiquated  laws  must  be 
brought  imder  control.  I  feel,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  need  for  action  exists 
now,  and  the  time  for  action  is  Indeed 
now. 


SETTING  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago,  there  were  a  series  of  reports  in 
circulation  around  the  country  about  a 
number  of  flagrant  violations  of  Cali- 
fornia's new  medicaid  program  to  help 
the  poor.  Some  reports  said  that  a  few 
individual  doctors  had  received  as  much 
as  $110,000  during  the  first  18  months  of 
the  program's  operation.  They  also 
claimed  that  the  1.200  doctors  involved  In 
the  program  had  averaged  some  $70,000 
during  the  same  period. 

Apparently,  the  perpetrators  of  these 
reports  did  not  thoroughly  check  out 
their  stories.  The  California  medicaid 
program  uses  a  system  of  vendor  numbers 
by  which  payments  are  made  more  ef- 
ficiently through  the  use  of  computers. 
As  Dr.  Richard  S.  Wilbur,  chairman  of 
the  t>oard  of  directors  of  California  Blue 
Shield,  pointed  out,  what  the  reporters 
failed  to  reaUze  was  that  many  of  these 
vendor  numbers  actually  Involved  a  large 
number  of  doctors  all  working  at  the 
same  clinic.  Instead  of  averaging  $70,000 
in  18  months,  these  doctors,  numbering 
far  more  than  the  1,200  vendor  numbers 
indicate,  earned  an  average  of  $3,000  a 
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year  under  the  program.  This  is  not  an 
unreasonable  amount. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  therefore  submit  into 
the  Record  the  following  editorial, 
printed  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  News,  in  order 
to  set  the  record  straight  on  the  alleged 
abuses  of  the  California  medicaid  pro- 
gram. 

Medi-Cal  Payments 
News  stories  from  Washington  last  month 
said  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  In- 
vestigating reports  of  possible  abuses  In  the 
new  medicaid  program  Involving  payments 
to  some  Individual  doctors  of  as  much  as 
$110,000  during  the  first  16  months  of  opera- 
tion. 

Finance  Committee  members  reportedly 
were  Informed  of  "possible  excess  payments" 
under  California's  Title  19  program.  Plgxires 
cited  were  that  1,200  of  the  state's  20.000 
physicians  shared  almost  half  of  the  $167 
million  paid  to  California  doctors  imder  med- 
icaid since  January,  1966. 

Some  doctors,  the  news  reports  said,  got 
as  much  as  $110,000  while  the  whole  1,200 
got  an  average  of  $70,000. 
"The  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
California   Blue  Shield,   Richard   S.   WUbur, 
MD,  told  the  1967  Blue  Shield  Annual  Pro- 
gram Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  that 
the  report  of  possible   abuses  in   medicaid 
"was  simply  one  more  example  of  the  mis- 
fortunes  Inherent   In   allowing   government 
employees  lacking  in  experience  with  medical 
programs  to  have  access  to  computer  print- 
outs." 
Dr.  Wilbur  continued: 
"What  the  printout  really  meant  was  that 
over  an  18-month  period,  1,200  vendor  num- 
bers, as  they  are  listed  on  the  computer,  had 
received   this  money.   Plve  of   the   first  six 
numbers  on  the  list  are  actually  chains  of 
dentists  who,  of  course,  include  many  in- 
dividuals. The  other  top  vendor  nvunbers  be- 
long either  to  physician  clinics,  such  as  the 
Palo  Alto  Medical  Clinic,  with  130  doctors, 
all  of  whom  share  one  vendor  number,  chains 
of   optometrists,   dispensing  opticians,   am- 
bulance services,  drugstores,  etc.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is,  the   [1.200  physicians  who 
received  the  most  money]  under  the  Medl- 
Cal  program  actually  averaged  about  $14,000 
in  18  months,  or  something  less  than  $10,000 
gross  Income  apiece  per  year,  hardly  a  star- 
tling   figure.    The    average    California    MD 
grosses  about  $3,000  per  year  from  the  pro- 
gram." 

The  explanation  is  reasonable.  Unfortu- 
nately, few  who  heard  those  news  stories 
about  possible  abuses  In  the  new  medicaid 
program  will  hear  the  explanation.  As  so 
often  happens,  the  facts  chase  after  the 
charges  and  never  seem  to  catch  up.  TTie 
situation  may  satisfy  those  who  are  always 
ready  to  rap  the  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  It  does  not  inform  the  public. 
Dr.  Wilbur,  however,  has  provided  the  facta 
for  those  who  are  concerned. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— ACTION 
NEEDED 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cleveland]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr."  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  this 
House  to  the  lead  editorial  In  last  Sat- 


urday's Washington  Post  entitled  "Our 
Muddling  Congress." 

In  particular,  I  want  to  repeat  the 
following  lines: 

But  there  Is  not  much  point  In  having 
expert  studies  for  a  Congress  that  has  even 
failed  to  enact  the  modest  reorganization 
bUl  recomjnended  by  its  own  Joint  commit- 
tee. The  congressional  reform  bUl  Is  still 
languishing  in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

On  next  Saturday,  December  9,  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1967 
will  have  been  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee  for  9  months.  Not  even  a  full 
day's  hearings  have  been  held  on  the 
bill;  the  Rules  Committee  will  not  even 
deign  to  offer  an  excuse  as  to  why  this 
legislation  is  being  bottled  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  Congress,  containing  more  than  100 
recommendations  for  the  improvement 
of  Congress,  was  endorsed  unanimously 
by  the  six  Senators  and  six  Representa- 
tives who  make  up  the  evenly  bipartisan 
joint  committee.  The  rules  adopted  by 
the  committee — I  refer  specifically  to 
rule  V  of  the  joint  committee's  niles — 
precluded  it  from  making  any  recom- 
mendations that  were  not  bipartisan. 
Rule  V  says  quite  clearly: 

No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
committee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

The  joint  committee's  final  report  was 
filed  with  the  Congress  on  July  28,  1966. 

The  resolution  which  created  the  joint 
committee,  early  in  1965.  was  passed  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses. 

In  my  judgment,  the  committee's 
work,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  careful  and 
thorough.  The  record  is  contained  in  16 
volumes  running  in  excess  of  2,300  pages. 

The  bill  is  not  all  that  I  would  have 
it  be,  but  if  we  will  pass  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  that  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  March  7,  at  least  we  will  have 
brought  Congress  into  the  19th  century. 

The  permanent  Joint  Organization 
Committee  which  would  be  created  by 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  can 
then  set  about  the  task  of  providing  us 
with  suggestions  for  improvement  which 
will  lead  to  a  20th-century  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Republican 
Policy  Committee  strongly  urged  passage 
of  the  reorganization  bill  in  the  89th 
Congress.  In  the  90th  Congress,  after 
waiting  patiently  for  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  report  out  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  the  policy  committee  again 
urged  the  leadership  to  schedule  the  re- 
organization bill  for  action  by  the  House. 
Finally,  in  October,  the  full  House  Re- 
publican conference,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon 
the  leadership  to  schedule  the  reorgani- 
zation bill  for  House  action,  under  an 
open  rule  of  debate,  without  further 
delay. 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  the  joint  committee's 
work  and  emphasized  that,  Indeed,  the 
reorganization  bill  which  emerged  from 
these  deliberations  and  with  the  help  of 
many  Interested  groups  could  have  been 
nothing  but  a  bipartisan  bUl.  Our  Re- 
publican Task  Force  has  worked  un- 
stlntlngly,  throughout  this  whole  period 


of  time,  for  the  best  legislation  that  it 
seemed  possible  to  have  for  the  benefit  of 
both  parties,  the  Congress,  and  the  coun- 
try. We  are  proud  of  our  efforts  in  help- 
ing to  shape  a  modest  but  still  meaning- 
ful and  much-needed  bipartisan  reform 
measure. 

But  that  is  as  far  as  a  minority  can  go. 
We  can  offer  our  Ideas  and  suggestions— 
and  we  did  so,  both  in  testimony  before 
the  joint  committee  and  through  the 
publication  of  our  book,  "We  propose :  A 
Modern  Congress."  We  can  work  Inside 
the  committee,  deliberating  on  the 
recommendations  and  hammering  out  an 
acceptable  piece  of  legislation.  We  did 
both — we  deliberated,  and  we  hammered. 
We  can  issue  policy  statements — we 
did  so,  in  both  the  89th  and  the  present 
Congress — and  a  conference  resolution; 
and  we  can  keep  pounding  away  on  this 
issue  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

But  it  is  up  to  the  majority  leadership 
to  schedule  the  bill.  In  blunter  words, 
while  we  share  equally  in  the  credit  for 
shaping  a  modest  reform  bill,  the  failure 
to  get  that  bill  to  the  House  floor  and 
passed  will  rest  100  percent  on  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  House.  The  Repub- 
lican record  could  hardly  be  clearer. 
OuB  Muddling  Congbess 
The  spectacle  of  Congress  rushing — far 
beyond  the  eleventh  hour — to  rescue  Gov- 
ernment workers  who  had  been  denied  half 
their  pay  Is  a  pathetic  commentary  on  the 
lagging  legislative  branch.  The  two  houses 
have  supposedly  been  working  on  appropria- 
tion bUls  since  January.  The  last  one  should 
have  been  passed  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  now  five  months  ago.  Yet.  despite 
many  stop-gap  resolutions.  AID  employes 
were  reduced  to  half  pay.  some  officials  were 
spending  without  authority  In  order  to  avoid 
perilous  consequences,  and  supervisors  in  the 
OEO  had  to  set  up  a  welfare  association — 
a  poverty  program  within  a  poverty  pro- 
gram— to  save  unpaid  workers  In  the  lower 
grades  from  acute  distress. 

What  a  travesty  for  a  Nation  with  annual 
expenditures  in  the  neighborhood  of  $139 
bUllonI  Congress  has  miserably  botched  Its 
first  obligation  to  provide  financing  for  the 
Government's  operations.  Representative 
Holland  was  so  outraged  by  the  denial  of 
funds  of  agencies  In  the  congressional  dog- 
house that  he  Introduced  a  resolution  the 
other  day  calling  for  a  change  in  the  rules 
so  as  to  withhold  the  pay  of  Congressmen 
themselves  whenever  they  Impose  payless 
paydays  on  other  Federal  workers. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  make 
sense  to  call  for  a  study  of  the  appropriating 
process  by  a  group  of  experts  comparable  to 
that  which  recently  made  recommendations 
on  the  executive  budget.  The  object,  of 
coiu'se,  would  be  the  systematic  handling  of 
the  spending  bUls  so  as  to  get  them  all  en- 
acted before  June  30.  But  there  Is  not  much 
point  In  having  expert  studies  for  a  Congress 
that  has  even  failed  to  enact  the  modest 
reorganization  bill  recommended  by  its  own 
Joint  conunlttee.  The  congressional  reform 
bin  is  still  languishing  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

What  Is  basically  at  fault  is  the  leadership 
of  the  two  houses  which  permits  them  to 
dilly-dally  over  the  appropriations  bills  and 
other  legislation.  Good  management  calla 
for  an  agenda  for  the  reporting  and  passage 
of  each  appropriation  in  the  early  months  of 
each  session  so  that  differences  could  be 
Ironed  out  weU  In  advance  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  But  a  tired  Congress  under 
loose  and  unimaginative  leadership  simply 
meanders  from  bad  to  worse. 
Tbla  critical  weakness  In  our  democratlo 
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system  demands  far  more  attention  than  it 
Mas  been  given  to  date.  Every  fresh  failure  of 
congress  to  function  as  a  responsible  legisla- 
tive body  undercuts  the  stabUlty  of  repre- 
sentative government.  It  is  time  to  face  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  have  a  virile  democracy 
in  this  age  of  rapid  transitions  with  a  Con- 
gress bogged  down  by  frustrations  carried 
over  from  the  19th  century. 

Congressman  Holland  suggested  that  the 
congressional  slogan  for  the  last  11  months 
has  been:  "We  aren't  going  to  do  much,  but 
what  we  do,  we'll  do  wrong."  The  most  dis- 
couraging fact  Is  that  no  one  seems  to  be 
emerging  out  of  the  1967  malaise  with  the 
determination  and  dynamism  to  set  things 
right  on  the  HUl. 


PAA  DESERVES  PRAISE  FOR  PRO- 
POSED ELLMTNATION  OF  SPECIAL 
VFR  FLIGHTS 

Mr.    TENZER    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottinger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  criticized  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  for  what  I  felt  to  be 
inexcusable  failures  to  make  vital  im- 
provements to  aviation  safety  in  this  Na- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  criticize  the  FAA 
when  I  feel  such  criticism  is  warranted, 
and  I  know  the  FAA  accepts  this  criti- 
cism in  the  constructive  manner  In  which 
it  is  intended.  However,  I  also  intend  to 
see  that  the  FAA  receives  due  recognition 
when  it  takes  positive  steps  to  promote 
air  safety. 

Such  a  step  was  taken  recently  when 
the  FAA  proposed  to  eliminate  Special 
Visual  Flight  Rules  for  all  fixed-wing  air- 
craft. According  to  testimony  presented 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Transportation 
and  Aeronautics  of  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee : 

Certain  minimum  visibility  and  distances 
from  clouds  are  specified  by  the  regulation* 
for  VFR  operations  within  controlled  air- 
space. No  reduction  in  these  minima  Is  per- 
mitted along  controlled  airways.  When 
weather  is  such  that  these  minima  cannot 
be  observed  along  the  airways,  flights  must 
be  conducted  under  instrument  fight  rules 
(IFR).  By  contrast,  however,  within  airport 
control  zones,  even  those  with  a  high  volume 
of  traffic,  a  reduction  In  the  basic  VFR 
weather  minima  Is  permitted  for  special  VFR 
operations.  Although  a  one-mile  minimum 
visibility  is  stipulated  for  such  operations, 
there  Is  no  minimum  ceiling  specified.  Pilots 
are  merely  required  to  remain  clear  of  clouds. 

I  have  written  to  FAA  Administrator, 
Gen.  William  F.  McKee,  commending 
the  regulation  he  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate this  obvious  hazard.  I  present  here- 
with for  inclusion  in  the  Record  the  text 
of  my  letter  to  General  McKee: 

Dear  General  McKee:  I  am  writing  to 
commend  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion for  its  proposed  regulation  eliminating 
Special  Visual  Flight  Rules  (VFR)  for  all 
aircraft  except  helicopters.  This  praise- 
worthy— If  somewhat  overdue — action  should 
serve  to  materially  promote  aviation  safety 
In  the  nation's  more  crowded  air  corridors. 

You  may  recall  that  last  September  I 
urged  the  FAA  to  eliminate  the  Special  VFR 
on  the  grounds  that  such  traffic  Intermixes 
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with  IFR  operations  in  airport  control  zones 
although  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
Special  VFR  pilot  have  an  Instrument  rating 
nor  that  his  aircraft  be  equipped  for  instru- 
ment flying.  Your  proposal  to  drop  all  Special 
VFR  operations  for  fixed-wing  aircraft  would 
appear  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  this 
situation  presented  an  unwarranted  hazard. 

I  am  aware  that  the  FAA  has  received 
many  adverse  comments  on  the  proposed  rule 
from  general  aviation  Interests  and  that  you 
are  under  severe  pressure  to  substantially 
modify  or  abandon  altogether  this  regula- 
tion. 1  urge  you  to  resist  this  pressure.  Meas- 
ures to  promote  air  safety  should  not  be 
taken  or  avoided  because  the  airlines,  general 
aviation,  the  pilots  or  the  controllers  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  of  them.  They  should  be 
taken  because  the  safety  of  the  pubUc  de- 
mands It  and  I  agree  with  you  completely 
that  this  is  clearly  the  case  with  respect  to 
Special  VFR  fUghts. 

I  have  every  confidence  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  Importance  of  the 
proposed  regulation  and  will  support  your 
efforts. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

RiCRARO  L.  OrnNGER, 

MemheT  of  Congress. 


THE  MIGRANT  WORKER:  A  CHANG- 
ING WAY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
^from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  congres- 
sional district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent is  James  F.  Walsh,  who  is  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Catholic  Social  Service  in 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Recently  Mr.  Walsh  published  a  most 
interesting  article  concerning  the  work  of 
his  agency  In  support  of  legislation  on 
behalf  of  migrant  workers. 

Under  imanimous  consent  I  place  this 
article,  entitled  "The  Migrant  Worker:  A 
Changing  Way  of  Life,"  published  in  the 
November  1967  issue  of  the  Catholic 
Charities  Review,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

The  Migrant  Worker:  A  Changing 
Wat  or  Lin 
(Note.— It  U  not  hard  to  find  a  cause  that 
needs  championing.  It  Is  harder  to  champion 
the  cause  once  it  has  been  found.  Migrant 
labor  is  a  cause  that  cries  out  for  help  but 
its  voice  is  generaUy  neither  heard  nor  under- 
stood. The  author  describes  how  his  agency 
became  Involved  In  work  with  migrants  and 
was  able  to  effect  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion In  their  behalf.) 

(By  James  F.  Walsh) 
Hidden  In  the  trees  on  the  back  acres  of 
the  farms  with  accessibility  restricted,  em- 
ployed throughout  the  dayUght  hours  of 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week,  and  shunned 
while  in  our  towns,  migrants  are  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind. 

Early  In  1964,  Father  Peter  J.  Meade,  S.C.J., 
of  Divine  Heart  Seminary  In  Donaldson,  In- 
diana, a  priest  fluent  In  the  Spanish  language 
and  dedicated  to  Improving  the  conditions 
of  migrants,  asked  Catholic  Social  Service  of 
South  Bend  to  help— not  only  with  the 
classic  financial  assistance— food  orders,  a 
night's   lodging,    second-hand    clothes — ^but 


also  with  an  urban  grass  roots  approach  to 
the  devastating  poverty  of  these  almost 
unknown  citizens.  He  told  of  conditions  both 
appalling  and  challenging. 

I  found  he  was  right.  If  I  had  ever  been 
a  child  with  masses  of  lumps  from  myriads 
of  stinging  mosquitoes,  many  bites  festering 
from  scratching;  if  I  had  ever  Uved  on  a  diet 
of  beans  and  tortillas;  If  I  had  fresh  meat  and 
milk  only  after  a  weekly  late  evening  shop- 
ping trip  because  we  had  no  refrigeration  or 
storage  space  safe  from  vermin  and  rats;  If 
I  could  stomach  the  stench  that  permeated 
every  pore  of  the  camp  from  the  outhouse 
long-used  and  never  treated;  If  I  had  stood 
in  pools  of  stagnant  water,  waiting  In  line 
to  fill  my  pall  with  water  from  the  camp's 
rxisted  tap;  If  I  had  ever  slept  eight  abreast 
In  our  combined  living,  dining,  family,  bed- 
room, and  kitchen,  separated  from  the  floor 
by  a  blanket;  If  I  had  been  battered  by 
bouncing  springs  and  knocking  motors 
through  hundreds  of  hostile  towns  .  .  .  and 
If  all  these  "Ifs"  were  true — then  I  was  a 
migrant!  If  I  had  a  successful  summer,  my 
annual  Income  of  one  thousand  dollars  might 
sustain  my  family  through  the  winter  untU 
the  wheel  of  my  life  took  another  grinding 
turn  and  it  was  spring  and  the  crops  were 
ripening — somewhere ! 

Migration  is  a  way  of  life.  It  was  fostered 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  when  the  Mexican 
government  allowed  relocation  of  famlllee 
throughout  its  Texas  colony  to  work  the  land 
and  cotton  flelds.  It  Is  suffered  by  the  man 
who  knows  no  other  work,  yet  so  loves  his 
family  that  he  keeps  them  near.  It  is  per- 
petuated by  growers  and  processors  who 
through  loans  and  bonuses  recruit  labor, 
using  their  crew  chiefs  and  State  Employ- 
ment Systems  as  agents.  The  debts  of  the 
migrants  become  the  assets  of  the  growers 
and  processors  to  plant,  harvest,  and  prepare 
the  annual  multl-mllUon  doUar  crop.  Mi- 
grating labor  meets  the  current  cost  con- 
sciousness of  the  industry,  studiously  test- 
ing farm  machines.  Increasing  acreage  yields, 
preparing  for  the  decreasing  dependence  on 
stoop  labor. 

orcantzinc  roR  the  job 
Could  our  virban-orlented  techniques  f^- 
ply  to  these  special  circumstances?  No  city 
In  Indiana  had  such  a  program.  Yet,  Father 
Meade  asked  that  we  try  to  make  South 
Bend  aware! 

How  do  you  raeXe  a  city  aware?  I  had  an 
Idea  to  sen,  but  I  felt  trepidation  in  the 
thought  that  a  new  social  problem  was  the 
last  thing  the  dty  needed.  South  Bend  wa« 
still  staggering  from  the  impact  of  closing 
of  the  Studebaker  Corporation  plant,  though 
flghting  to  make  a  comeback.  The  spirit  ct 
the  city  was  fiercely  determined  to  win,  to 
live  again  wth  a  strong  economy.  The  Board 
of  Catholic  Social  Service  felt  one  more  prob- 
lem was  but  another  opportunity,  that 
agency  Involvement  was  necessary  to  prevent 
future  family  turmoil.  I  was  directed  to 
organize  a  ootnmunlty-wlde  approach. 

The  community,  people  of  aU  faiths  and 
from  aU  walks  of  life.  Joined  to  form  the 
urban  center.  The  Ladles  of  Charity  offered 
clerical  help  and  the  Neighborhood  Study 
Help  Program  gave  tutoring  services.  The 
CouncU  of  Churches  extended  their  child 
care  and  clothing  programs,  while  the  Sis- 
ters and  students  of  St.  Mary's  College  pro- 
vided Spanish  songs  and  dances.  The  Leu- 
bach  Literacy  Council  agreed  to  assist,  and 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  gave  free  use 
of  a  house.  Students  from  Notre  Dame  and 
Divine  Heart  Seminary  worked  hours  to 
clean,  repair,  and  paint.  Donations  of  desks, 
chairs,  and  general  office  eq\ilpment  came 
from  Associates  Investment  C<Hnpany; 
drapes  and  lamps  arrived  from  the  Holy 
Cross  School  of  Nursing;  rugs  fr«n  hotels 
and  other  eqiUpment  from  individuals.  Sev- 
eral hours  of  loaned  staff  time  were  arranged 
with  the  Department  of  PubUc  Welfare,  the 
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Urban  L«ague,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Thrift 
Store,  and  CathoUc  Social  Service.  A  thou- 
sand-dollar grant  was  obtained  from  the 
MmtUI  TniBt  Fund  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Peter  O'Roxirke  of 
th«  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference. 
Our  sign,  painted  and  donated  by  Drewry's 
lilmlted,  showed  our  name: 

CDTTBO  C&ISTIANO  DE  LA  COMTTinDAD  :  CHRISTIAN 

coMMtrNrrT  centek 
How  do  you  intervene?  Those  who  work 
with   migrants — the    migrant   ministry   and 
migrant  apostolate — Protestant  and  Catholic 
efforts — pointed  to  the  growing  efTectlveness 
of  their  child  care  programs.  Children  were 
being  removed  from  the  camps,  even  If  for 
but   six  hours,   eating  good  food,  receiving 
medical  care,  being  taught  to  read  and  write. 
In  turn,  the  parents  gladly  accepted  evening 
and  Sunday  camp-centered  programs  of  reli- 
gion, Uteracy,  and  recreation  of  themselves, 
and  their  older  sons  and  daughters  were  sel- 
dom too  tired  to  play  baseball  or  to  sing. 
ChUdren  offered  the  hope  of  the  future,  the 
possible  break  from  the  cycle  of  migrant  life. 
Farm-based    people    came    bringing    their 
children,   glad   to   have   a   place— any  place 
away  from  the  camps— to  sit  and  talk,  to  be 
comfortable  without  a  himdred  stares.  This 
was  something  to  do,   "like  home  and  the 
fiestas."  It  was  belonging.  Spanish  was  spoken 
here  and  the  "Anglo"  understood  a  bit  about 
needs.  He  taught  sewing  and  Uteracy.  Tutors 
and  children  were  teamed,  and  even  though 
the  books  were  old  ones  from  South  Bend 
schools,  the  principles  were  the  same  and  at- 
tendance was  strong.  The  seeds  of  commu- 
nity acceptance  were  sown. 

Then  there  came  a  national  call  for  War 
on  Poverty.  We  responded,  joining  with  the 
migrant  mimstry  and  apostolate  to  form  a 
state-wide  planning  program,  establishing  the 
Indiana  Associated  Migrant  Opportunity 
Services,  Inc.  (AMOS).  The  emerging  plan  of 
action  visualized  a  state-wide  system  of  full- 
time  remedial  schools,  day  care  centers,  camp 
centered  literacy  programs,  and  Centro  Cris- 
tiano's  urban  center  concept  fimded  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

REVISING     PROGRAM 

Yet  sometWng  wasn't  right.  A  growing 
realization  came  that  we  were  touching  only 
symptoms  and  just  making  the  migrants 
more  comfortable  in  their  poverty.  We  were 

developing   a   system   of   company   stores 

carrying  out  a  phUosophy  of  "shoes  and 
food,  books,  prayers,  and  compliance!"  We 
had  the  mistaken  idea  that  chUd-centered 
programs  would  eventually  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty.  For  while  we  planned,  we  watched 
migrant  parents  coming  and  going,  cars 
groaning  with  the  weight  of  family  and 
goods,  moving  on  to  Bllchlgan,  or  Ohio,  or 
home.  Their  children's  vaccinations,  whether 
medical,  dietary,  or  educational,  had  not  even 
taken  yet,  and  they  were  gone. 

I  called  for  a  program  of  Adult  Education, 
and  developed  a  concept  of  leadership  train- 
ing accepted  by  AMOS  that  would  prepare 
the  most  capable  migrant  leaders  to  help 
their  people  In  the  camps,  and  throughout 
the  migrant  stream.  If  you  can  train  a  leader, 
through  him  you  can  touch  the  lives  of 
hundreds  more. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  after 
extensive  negotiations,  agreed  to  fund  AMOS 
for  $484,000.  Centro  Crlstlano  sub- contracted 
for  $191,000.  of  which  »89,000  was  budgeted 
for  Adult  Education. 

The  Program  for  the  Advancement  of  Ca- 
pabUitles  (PAC),  a  twelve-week  training 
course  recruiting  the  most  promising  mi- 
grant adults,  taught  the  art  of  establishing 
and  teaching  classes  to  migrants  In  camps. 
Field  Sanitation,  Budgeting,  Child  Care, 
Uteracy.  ClvU  Procedures,  and  Organiza- 
tional Techmques  were  the  main  topics. 
Field  work  was  performed  in  permanent  area 
migrant  camps. 

A  surprising  development  occurred.  Sev- 
eral of  the  migrants,  although  Interested  In 


their  people,  were  more  interested  in  break- 
ing from  the  stream.  Most  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  stream  and  settle  down  anywhere 
they  could  make  a  living.  They  could  not  do 
so  m  Texas,  or  on  the  farms,  and  If  they 
could  In  Indiana,  they  would.  Knowing  only 
farm  work,  however,  they  were  uncertain  of 
breaking  away.  Centro  Crlstlano  helped  to 
place  many  PAC  trainees  and  other  migrants 
In  permanent  urban  employment.  It  was  In- 
conceivable to  encourage  them  to  continue 
following  the  stream. 

Urban  life  offered  attractions.  The  migrant 
might  be  unskUled,  but  he  knew  how  to 
work.  He  had  tremendous  manual  dexterity. 
Urban  poverty  was  not  fearsome.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  or  three  thousand  dollars 
he  might  earn  represented  much  more  than 
he  could  earn  In  Texas  or  In  the  fields,  while 
his  wife  and  children  could  return  to  area 
fields  each  summer  if  necessary.  The  fear  of 
prejudice  was  present  but  not  deep.  Even 
the  fear  of  urban  social  turmoil,  delin- 
quency, and  family  stress  was  negated  by 
feelings  of  deep  family  ties  and  paternal 
authority.  The  migrant  wanted  retraining 
and  relocation. 

The    entire    leadership    program    was   re- 
drafted with  the  migrant  directing  the  re- 
visions. It  now  offers  a  greater  opportunity 
for  retraining  with  emphasis  on  community 
living   and   organization,    bringing   the   mi- 
grant from  the  farm  into  the  city  with   a 
hand  guiding  him  to  his  own  path.  A  basic 
education  xmit  prepares  those  more  fluent 
in  Spanish  than  English  to  an  earned  pro- 
motion to  the  Program  for  the  Advancement 
of    Capabilities.    The    most    promising    PAC 
graduates  are  retrained  for  further  work  in 
the   Advanced    Leadership    Course,    offering 
staff    level    employment    concentrating    on 
trainees,  migrating,  and  relocating  families. 
The  length   of  training  extends  to  twenty 
weeks,  a  time  more  favorable  to  the  assimila- 
tion of  community  contracts  and  organiza- 
tional techniques.  It  also  offers  an  extended 
period  of  urban  orientation,   and  In  many 
Instances,  sharply  reduces  personal  anxiety 
about  relocation.  The  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity   refunded    Centro    Crlstlano    for 
8324,000  for  1966-67,  of  which  over  $200  000 
Is  for  Adult  Education! 

RESULTS 
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Does  It  work?  Arnold  L.  Solomon,  perhaps 
the  only  Jewish  Director  of  a  Christian  Com- 
munity Center  anywhere,  reports :  Over  three 
hundred  migrant  famUles  are  relocated  In 
Indiana  and  many  of  the  aduiu  retrained. 
Thirty-one  former  migrant  families  are  regu- 
larly employed  In  Marion,  eighty  In  Bluffton. 
and  over  two  hundred  In  South  Bend.  Forty 
South  Bend  families  are  purchasing  homes 
Personnel  directors  at  large  firms  like  the 
Bendix   Corporation  openly  state  their  ex- 
treme satUfactlon  with  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  former  migrants.  Turnover  has 
been  no  greater  than  normal  factory  turn- 
over. Several  other  leadership  graduates  are 
hired  as  staff  employees  of  other  states'  mi- 
grant programs,  as  well  as  by  AMOS  and  Its 
several  county  components.  The  famines  are 
stabilized  and  the  children  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  school  on  a  full-time  basis. 
Their  agile  minds  and  pleasant  dispositions 
enable  them  to  blend  in  readily  with  area 
children.  High  school  graduation  Is  becom- 
ing a  strong  posslbUlty,  and  has  been  accom- 
plished already  by  several  former  migrant 
children  In  South  Bend.  This  potential  for 
education  and  graduation  Is  In  direct  con- 
trast to  the  76%  dropout  rate  of  Spanish- 
speaking  children  throughout  the  nation. 

Yet,  thousands  of  migrants  remain  on  the 
farms,  and  until  approaching  mechanization 
displaces  them  (predictions  say  within  ten 
years),  they  will  pursue  this  way  of  life  with 
Its  continuous  debilitation. 

PROTECTION  or  LAW  KB8XNTIAL 

LegUtative  action  U  neceaaary  to  eauae 
change  on  the  farmal  I  felt  that  documented 


and  reasoned  requests  to  elected  officials  from 
respected  community  citizens  and  group* 
might  be  effective.  Through  letters  and  per- 
sonal  vlslta,  many  legislators  (Including  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  House  Minority 
Leader),  interested  groups,  and  community 
leaders  were  reached.  A  presentation  of  the 
migrant  situation  was  given,  with  a  call  to 
Join  In  this  fight  for  dignity  for  farm  workers 
Many  responded,  forming  the  Friends  of  the 
Migrants,  and  establishing  a  base  of  power 
of  Indiana  citizens  who  would  and  could 
speak  to  the  1967  Indiana  General  Assembly 
for  their  fellow  Americans. 

Indiana  and  national  law  was  researched 
by  the  LeglslaUve  Bureau  of  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  Law  School  and  three  bilii 
were  drafted:    ChUd   Labor,  Migrant  Mini- 
mum Wage,  and  the  "Bonus."  Children  of 
migrants  of  any  age  could  work  any  number 
of  hours  In  the  fields  while  their  parents  were 
paid  wages  varying  from  farm  to  farm,  from 
county  to  county.  The  "bonus"  perpetuates 
a  form  of  debt  bondage.  Growers  often  loan 
money  to  field  hands,  or  provide  their  crew 
chiefs  with  cash  to  loan,  plus  paying  him  a 
bonus  for  each  worker  recruited.  Economic 
need  leads  to  loan  requests  which  in  turn 
lead  to  work  obUgatlons  and  favorable  grower 
contracta.   These   contracts,   frequently   ap- 
proved   by   the  State   Employment  System 
establish  a  base  pay  per  hour  or  unit,  addlne 
a  bonus  payable  at  the  end  of  the  season 
The    grower    determines    the    season's    end 
tying  families  to  farms  during  the  late  fall 
with  but  a  few  days  of  work  and  small  pay 
a  week,  necessitating  the  use  of  savings  The 
alternative  is  to  break  the  contract  which 
means  forfeiture  of  the  bonus,  future  loans 
and  sometimes  future  employment. 

The  Legislative  Committee  hearings  found 
our  presentations  competing  with  those  of 
the  professional  lobbyist  of  the  canners  and 
growers.  Our  views  were  respected,  but  not 
prevailing.  Eventually,  however,  a  modifica- 
tion of  our  child  labor  bill  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  session  and  became  law— the  first 
protection  ever  afforded  migrant  children  In 
the  history  of  the  State  of  Indiana'  The 
other  two  bills  did  not  survive  the  session. 

StUl  there  was  more  we  could  do!  The 
1967  General  Assembly  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing a  Legislative  CouncU,  authorizing  it 
to  establish  study  committees,  and  we  went 
before  them.  On  June  7.  1967  a  Legislative 
study  committee  was  authorized  to  study 
migrant  wages  and  general  working  condi- 
tions. The  highest  levels  of  state  govern- 
ment are  now  becoming  aware  of  migrant 
problems!  ** 

A    CALL   TO   CATHOLIC  AGENCIES 

We  have  miles  to  go.  The  many  social  Ills 
besetting  mlgranta  In  Indiana  and  the  na- 
tion are  barely  being  touched.  Behind  this 
Is  the  non-Involvement  of  our  uninformed 
citizens  and  the  status  quo  maintained  by 
national  processors  and  growers.  Some  are 
being  met.  as  In  Delano  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  but  others  are  disassociating  them- 
selves, preparing  for  mechanization. 

Processors  and  growers  must  become  In- 
volved. Migrant  labor  has  built  for  them  a 
multl-binion  dollar  national  and  Interna- 
tional Industry  at  minimal  cost.  They  have 
an  obligation  to  reinvest  large  sums  of  pri- 
vate funds  In  the  retraining  and  reloca- 
tion of  their  field  laborers,  many  perhaps 
within  the  framework  of  their  own  Indus- 
tries. They  must  match  the  advertised  qual- 
ity of  their  product  with  the  quality  of 
training  and  treatment  of  their  field  la- 
borers. 

Motivation  frequently  comes  from  with- 
out. Processors,  growers,  and  migrants,  Uke 
Catholic  Social  Service  offices,  are  in  most 
of  our  states  and  cities.  The  Catholic  Social 
Services  can  provide  the  necessary  motiva- 
tion. It  must!  Four  himdred  thousand  mi- 
grant workers  and  their  families  are  coming 
off  the  back  acres  I 
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THE  LATE  DR.  ALAN  F.  WATERMAN 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
Dr.  Alan  P.  Waterman,  who  was  head 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  from 
its  organization  in  1950  imtll  he  retired 
in  1963,  died  late  on  Thursday,  November 
30,  from  complications  following  surgery 
performed  several  weeks  ago.  As  one 
whose  subcommittee  has  been  close  to 
the  great  accomplishments  of  the  NSF 
in  its  service  to  the  country  and  who  is 
aware  of  the  magnificent  contributions 
which  Dr.  Waterman  made  to  the  growth 
and  stability  of  that  Institution.  I  should 
like  to  pay  a  personal  tribute  to  the  qual- 
ity and  Integrity  of  his  work  on  behalf 
of  science  and  the  Nation. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  present  the  first 
Edwin  Bldwell  Wilson  Award  to  Dr. 
Waterman  at  the  vicennial  convocation 
of  the  OfHce  of  Naval  Research  on  May  4. 
1966.  Dr.  Waterman  was  the  first  Chief 
Scientist  and  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval 
Research  from  1946  to  1951.  after  his 
years  in  World  War  II  with  the  Office 
of  Scientific  Research  and  Development, 
work  that  won  him  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Merit. 

I  noted  in  my  remarks  at  the  convoca- 
tion that  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
which  he  had  headed  during  its  forma- 
tive years  had  demonstrated  "during  the 
20  years  since  its  creation,  that  a  Federal 
agency  can  approach,  with  skill,  vigor, 
and  imagination,  the  complex  problems 
involving  science,  the  imiverslty  com- 
munity, and  government." 

He  brought  his  special  skills  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  which 
was  entrusted  by  the  Congress  the  reali- 
zation nourished  in  World  War  n  that 
science  Is  an  endless  frontier,  and  he 
maintained  stoutly  and  vigorously  the 
importance  of  basic  research  to  the  coun- 
try's future.  When  he  wrote  the  Direc- 
tor's statement  to  the  13th  annual  report 
of  the  NSF,  his  last  such  statement  as 
Director,  he  could  assert: 

The  national  program  In  basic  research 
has  developed  a  variety  and  comprehensive 
strength  that  Is  a  trbute  to  the  generous  and 
tireless  collaboration  of  the  country's  sci- 
entists and  engineers,  in  rendering  consult- 
ing service  on  planning  and  evaluation.  It  Is 
of  the  greatest  Importance  to  understand  the 
significance  of  national  support  for  basic 
research,  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence Itself  and  to  the  training  of  scientists 
and  engineers.  It  should  never  be  regarded 
as  competing  with  developmental  programs. 
It  representa  the  seedbed  of  technology.  It 
brings  to  light  new  discoveries  In  many 
fields  with  wide  potentlaUtles  for  applied 
research  and  technological  development. 
Basic  research  makes  possible  Intelligent 
planning  for  the  futvire. 

From  the  close  of  World  War  I  un- 
til he  came  to  Washington  in  1942  to 
join  the  OSRD,  Dr.  Waterman  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  University  faculty 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  after  first  having 
done  both  his  graduate  and  undergradu- 


ate work  at  Princeton.  His  years  of 
teaching  molded  his  manner,  and  he 
was  always  a  gentle  and  thorough  teach- 
er, able  and  effective  in  explaining  his 
cause. 

Although  he  reached  the  compulsory 
retirement  age  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
his  second  term  as  head  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  he  continued  to 
serve  in  that  post  until  June  1963,  at  the 
special  request  of  President  Kennedy. 

Long  after  his  retirement,  he  main- 
tained an  interest  In  the  Congress  and 
matters  of  science  policy,  and  he  wsis  a 
consistent  attendant  and  participant  in 
the  annual  seminars  and  panel  discus- 
sions which  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  organized. 
He  was,  needless  to  say,  an  honored  In- 
vitee to  the  next  session  which  Is  now 
being  planned  for  January,  and  we  will 
miss  him. 

Mrs.  Daddario  and  I  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathies  to  Mrs.  Watermaji  and 
the  others  of  his  family. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  SEARCH 
FOR  PEACE  AND  PROSPERITY  IN 
A  WORLD  OF  NUCLEAR  POWER 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  25  years 
ago,  the  United  States  became  a  pioneer 
in  the  nuclear  age  when  the  first  sus- 
tained nuclear  reaction  took  place  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

A  short  time  later,  we  became  the  first 
country  to  explode  successfully  an  atomic 
device. 

Today,  the  United  States  Is  a  pioneer 
In  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  in  seeking  the  worldwide  control  of 
the  proliferation  of  atomic  weapons. 

As  one  who  has  a  deep  interest  in  the 
development  of  science  for  peaceful  uses. 
I  recall  with  pride  the  trailblazing  efforts 
of  Connecticut's  Senator  Brien  Mac- 
Mahon  In  structuring  the  civilian  control 
of  atomic  energy,  and  In  building  a  flexi- 
ble organization  within  which  such  mag- 
nificent gains  as  we  have  witnessed  In 
civilian  development  in  recent  years 
could  be  fostered.  I  recall  with  pride  the 
steps  which  President  Truman  pro- 
nounced in  seeking  an  effective  control 
plan  for  atomic  energy,  with  inspection, 
which  could  enable  the  world  to  beat  its 
swords  Into  the  proverbial  plowshares. 

Today,  President  Johnson  Is  pursuing 
a  treaty  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  world 
together  to  control  the  spread  and  use 
of  atomic  weapons.  The  way  is  difficult, 
but  a  serious  and  earnest  effort  Is  being 
made. 

We  must  never  forget  that  the  Ameri- 
can President,  since  that  day  on  which 
thermonuclear  weapons  came  within  the 
world's  arsenals,  has  been  one  of  few 
men  In  history  to  hold  in  his  hands  the 
power  to  destroy  not  just  a  nation,  but 
the  world.  And  President  Johnson  has 


used  that  power  with  the  utmost  respect, 
restraint,  and  understanding. 

For  a  nation  as  powerful  as  the  United 
States,  the  restraint  has  been  sober. 
Much  more  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  In 
such  needed  areas  sis  medicine,  health, 
agriculture,  and  electric  power.  Indeed, 
by  1980,  34  percent  of  all  American  gen- 
erating capacity  will  be  nuclear,  accord- 
ing to  the  AEC  forecasts. 

Last  week,  President  Johnson  com- 
memorated the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
age  of  nuclear  energy  with  a  message  to 
a  gathering  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
The  world  has  come  a  long  way  since 
1942.  Let  us  join  our  President  In  his 
tribute  to  the  men  of  science  who  com- 
bined their  talents  to  increase  man's 
available  energy  more  than  a  thousand- 
fold. ^^_^_^^_ 

POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  ESTAB- 
LISHES FORECASTING  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlranan 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
Nation's  constantly  growing  and  chang- 
ing mail  volmne.  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment must  try  to  determine  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  demands  that  will  be 
made  upon  it  in  the  future.  The  Depsurt- 
ment  has  developed  a  forecasting  sys- 
tem to  survey  what  the  future  might 
hold  for  mall  deUvery  service  as  much 
as  20  years  from  now.  This  interesting 
Innovation  was  explained  in  a  Depart- 
ment announcement  which  I  hereby 
make  part  of  the  Record: 

Postmaster  General  Lawrence  F.  O'Brien 
said  today  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
established  a  forecasting  system  to  deter- 
mine what  mall  service  wUl  be  like  as  much 
as  20  years  ahead. 

The  Idea,  Mr.  O'Brien  explained.  Is  to  an- 
ticipate future  circumstances  under  which 
the  Postal  System  must  operate  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  fastest  possible  maU  deUveries 
and  the  most  efficient  management  xinder 
conditions  that  wlU  exist  6,  10  and  even  20 
years  hence. 

The  new  "Departmental  Forecasting  Sys- 
tem" is  developing  a  "spectrum  of  forecasts" 
covering  such  possible  developments  as  the 
"little  black  box"— ot  an  electronic  device  In 
the  home  which  can  receive  all  kinds  of  com- 
munications such  as  mall  and  even  news- 
papers. 

The  forecasting  project  is  spearheaded  by 
the  Department's  Office  of  Planning  and  Sys- 
tems Analysis  which  Mr.  O'Brien  set  up  18 
months  ago  to  develop  long-range  postal 
planning.  Compilation  of  the  forecasts,  how- 
ever, will  require  the  coordinated  eBort  of 
aU  Bureaus  and  Offices. 

The  objective  is  to  avoid  a  "fireman"  ap- 
proach to  service  problems  which  may  arise 
where  new  difficulties  must  be  met  by 
hastily-Improvised  solutions  rather  than 
with  measures  developed  In  anticipation  of 
the  problems. 

The  postal  forecast  U  divided  into  3  major 
segments: 

1.  Basic  national  trends,  such  as  popula- 
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tlon  growth,  mall  volume  and  housing  devel- 
opments, advances  In  electronics  and  trans- 
portation, and  use  of  other  methods  of  com- 
munication. 

2.  Internal  factors  Influencing  postal  serv- 
ice such  as  advances  In  mechanization,  train- 
ing requirements,  skills  that  will  be  needed 
4n  the  future,  size  of  the  probable  work  force 
and  plant  needs. 

3.  Future  developments  that  will  have  a 
direct  bearing  o;i  specific  existing  program 
"categories"  of  the  Department. 

For  example,  one  of  these  program  cate- 
gories Involves  the  entire  field  of  transporta- 
tion and  how  it  may  be  used  for  the  speediest 
transport  of  mall. 

The  development  of  high-speed  rail  trans- 
portation along  the  Eastern  corridor  from 
Washington  to  Boston  will  accordingly  be 
studied  to  determine  to  what  extent  this 
could  apply  to  the  malls. 

Other  long-range  forecasts  will  deal  with 
such  matters  as  Improved  services  to  mail- 
ers, better  Internal  processing  of  mall,  accel- 
erated research  and  development.  Improved 
methods  of  delivery,  and  auxiliary  services 
performed  by  the  Postal  Service. 


STUDY  OF  ACnviTIES  OF  INSTITU- 
TIONAL INVESTORS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Moss!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable 
Hastings  Keith,  and  I  have  today  in- 
troduced   a   resolution    to   authorize    a 
study  and  investigation  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  of  the  activi- 
ties   of    institutional    investors    in    the 
securities  markets.  Institutional  partici- 
pation in  the  market  has  been  growing 
rapidly,  both  in  dollar  amount  and  in 
relation  to  that  of  other  investors.  Hold- 
ings of  nnancial  institutions  in  stocks 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
have  nearly  doubled  in  the  1960's  going 
from  about  $53  billion  at  the  end  of  1959 
to  $101  billion  at  end  of  1966.  At  the 
latter  date,  bank-administered  personal 
trust  funds  held  an  additional  $56  billion. 
If  you  Include  such  bank  trust  funds,  in- 
stitutional holdings  at  the  end  of  1966 
amounted  to  some  33  percent  of  all  the 
stock  listed  on  the  exchange,  which  in 
turn  amount  to  some  90  percent  of  the 
publicly  held  stock  in  the  country.  In- 
stitutional trading  has  also  been  growing 
rapidly  and  now  amounts  to  about  a 
third  of  the  trading  on  the  exchange. 

This  so-called  institutionalization  of 
the  markets  has  significant  impacts 
which  require  careful  study.  The  auction 
markets  on  the  exchanges  have  tradi- 
tionally been  geared  to  a  steady  flow  of 
relatively  small  orders  from  a  multitude 
of  individual  investors  who  buy  and  sell 
for  a  variety  of  personal  reasons.  Institu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  buy  and  sell  in 
large  blocks,  often  amounting  to  tens  or 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  shares.  The 
number  of  transactions  in  blocks  of  10.- 
000  shares  or  more  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  has  tripled  since  1964. 

Institutionalization  means  not  only 
trading  In  large  blocks.  It  means  a  con- 
centration of  Investment  decisions  in  the 


hands  of  a  relatively  small  group  of  pro- 
fessional money  managers  who.  it  has 
been  suggested,  may  have  a  tendency  to 
reach  decisions  to  buy  or  sell  particular 
securities  at  or  about  the  same  time.  This 
throws  a  serious  strain  on  the  securities 
markets,  and  may  Induce  sudden  and 
often  violent  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of 
individual  securities  to  the  detriment  of 
ordinary  Investors.  The  growth  of  Insti- 
tlonal  investment  has  Implications  which 
go  beyond  the  functioning  of  the  mar- 
ket itself.  The  very  large  institutional 
holdings  in  the  stock  of  many  companies 
raises  questions  as  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween institutional  Investors  and  the 
managements  of  publicly  held  companies, 
as  well  as  possible  problems  as  to  the  con- 
centration of  Influence  if  not  control  of 
significant  segments  of  American  indus- 
try In  the  hands  of  professional  money 
managers. 

This  growing  phenomenon  of  Institu- 
tional investment  has  not  gone  un- 
noticed. As  long  ago  as  1955  the  stafT  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  made  a  limited  study  of  In- 
stitutional trading  in  a  selected  group  of 
seciulties,  and  in  more  recent  years  there 
have  been  numerous  articles  and  discus- 
sions on  the  matter  in  the  press  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  financial  journals.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  clear  that  despite  the 
importance  of  this  phenomenon,  not 
enough  is  presently  known  about  It.  In 
1963  the  "Special  Study  of  Securities 
Markets"  concluded  with  respect  to  this 
subject: 

Institutional  participation  has  become  In- 
creasingly Important  In  the  total  business  of 
securities  markets  and,  since  the  Institutions 
tend  to  deal  In  larger  blocks  and  for  other 
reasons,  such  participation  presents  special 
problems  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  ex- 
changes and  In  relation  to  the  public  Interest 
and  protection  of  Investors.  In  view  of  the 
growing  Importance  of  Institutional  trans- 
actions and  the  probablUty  that  needs  and 
problems  associated  with  them  will  not  re- 
main static.  It  Is  particularly  Important  that 
there  be  an  adequate  body  of  Information 
about  them  on  a  continuous  basis  for  the 
use  of  the  Commission,  the  self- regulatory 
bodies  and  the  Investing  public. 
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The  Commission  itself  made  the  same 
point  in  its  recent  "Report  on  the  Public 
Policy  Implications  of  Investment  Com- 
pany Growth."  as  follows: 

The  changes  to  which  Institutionalization 
has  led  require  a  reappraisal  of  existing  prac- 
tices and  procedures  In  those  markets  by  the 
Commission,  the  securities  Industry,  and  the 
Institutional  Investors  themselves.  Such  a 
reappraisal  requires  fuller  data  concerning 
securities  holdings  and  trading  patterns  of 
Institutional  Investors  than  Is  now  available 
While  this  Information  can  be  obtained  by 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  Investment 
companies,  there  Is  a  lack  of  reUable  and 
comprehensive  data  concerning  the  securities 
holdings  and  trading  activities  of  most  other 
types  of  Institutional  Investors.  Including 
pension  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  want  it  made 
very  clear  that  the  resolution  my  col- 
league and  I  are  introducing,  and  the 
study  provided  for  therein,  are  not  In- 
tended as  a  substitute  for,  or  as  a  pre- 
requisite to,  the  legislative  proposals  con- 
tained in  H.R.  9510  and  9511.  These  two 
bills  embody  recommendations  contained 
In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cwnmls- 
sion  report  on  public  policy  implications 


of  investment  company  growth,  and  our 
subcommittee  has  already  completed 
hearings  on  them.  Rather,  this  resolu- 
tlon  Is  Intended  as  a  supplementary 
measure  to  enable  the  Congress  and  the 
Commission  to  deal  with  further  prob- 
lems which  the  Commission  referred  to 
In  its  report,  but  on  which  it  did  not  make 
any  legislative  recommendations,  since 
further  information  would  be  needed  be« 
fore  this  could  be  done. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  dis- 
tinguished  colleague  and  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  John  Moss 
has  said,  institutional  Investors  are  a 
relatively  new  yet  powerful  force  In  the 
secmities  markets,  and  their  activities 
require  careful  study.  We  just  do  not 
have  sufficient  knowledge  to  appreciate 
the  implications  of  Institutional  invest- 
ment activity  for  the  securities  markets 
and  the  economy  in  general. 

Another  aspect  of  institutional  activity 
In  the  securities  markets  has  been  of  par- 
ticular concern  to  us  and  our  colleagues, 
and  that  is  the  apparent  Increase  in 
short-term  and,  perhaps,  speculative 
trading  by  certain  institutions. 

Institutions   have    traditionally    been 
thought  of  as  conservative  long-term  In- 
vestors, but  in  the  short  period  since 
1965.  they  have  Increased  their  turnover 
rate  significantly,  in  the  case  of  mutual 
funds,  from  21  percent  to  33.5  percent. 
A  limited  group  of  funds,  referred  to  as 
the  "go-go"  funds,  have  concentrated  on 
very  short-term  trading  which  may  well 
be  characterized  as  speculative.  We  need 
to  know  more  about  this  activity  which 
has  given  rise  to  serious  concern  on  the 
part  of  well-informed  persons.  Speaking 
last  May  16,  on  the  occasion  of  the  175th 
anniversary  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, William  McChesney  Martin,  the 
distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  warned  that  the  trading 
activities  of  institutional  Investors  "con- 
tain poisonous  qualities,  reminiscent  in 
some  respects  of  the  1920's."  In  discuss- 
ing this  with  Mr.  Martin  just  2  weeks 
ago,  he  told  me  his  concern  about  this 
situation  is  as  strong  as  it  was  last  May 
The  SEC  agrees  that  a  study  which 
win  gather  the  necessary  facts  with  re- 
spect to  Institutional  Investment  Is  not 
only  desirable  but  necessary,  and  has 
so  stated  in  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee as  well  as  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Although  this  resolution  directs  the  SEC 
to  conduct  the  study  and  investigation 
and  the  report  to  the  Congress  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  SEC  alone,  we  are 
hopeful  that  the  SEC  will  receive  the 
assistance  and  support  of  all  Interested 
parties.  Including  other  Federal  agencies 
universities,  and  other  research  Institu- 
tions concerned  with  the  workings  of  the 
economy,  the  stock  exchanges,  and  the 
Institutional  Investors  themselves.  In  all 
respects,  the  resolution  follows  the  gen- 
eral form  of  the  1961  resolution  which 
created  the  Special  Study  of  the  Securi- 
ties Markets. 
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The  resolution  we  are  Introducing  will 
set  up  a  study  of  the  Impact  of  institu- 
tional growth  In  the  securities  maritets. 
Such  growth  poses  many  questions  which 
no  one  can  answer  with  certainty.  Among 
other  matters,  these  questions  bear  on 
the  ability  of  the  market  to  accoromodate 
to  this  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  stability  and  public  confidence. 
By  obtaining  suiswers  to  these  questions. 
we  can  assure  ourselves  that  our  secu- 
rities markets  will  continue  to  be  a  strong 
and  healthy  basis  for  our  free  enterprise 
system.  .»^     ■■^^ 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resoltjtion  946 
Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Secvu-itles  and 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  an  In- 
vestigation of  the  effect  on  the  securities 
markets  of  the  operation  of  instltutlonstl 
Investors 

Whereas  there  has  been  a  very  significant 
Increase  In  the  amount  of  securities  held 
and  traded  by  institutional  Investors  both 
In  absolute  terms  and  In  relation  to  other 
types  of  Investors:  and 

Whereas  such  an  increase  may  have  an  im- 
pact upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  or- 
derly securities  markets,  upon  the  Issuers  of 
securities  traded  In  such  markets  and  upon 
the  Interests  of  Investors  and  the  public 
Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTcsentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
19  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(e)  The  Commission  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  a  study  and  investigation 
of  the  purchase,  sale  and  holding  of  securi- 
ties by  institutional  Investors  of  all  types 
Including,  but  not  limited  to.  bank.  Insur- 
ance companies,  mutual  funds,  employee 
pension  and  welfare  funds,  foundation  and 
college  endowments,  In  order  to  determine 
the  effect  of  such  purchases,  sales  and  hold- 
ings upon  the  maintenance  of  fair  and  or- 
derly securities  markets  and  upon  the  sta- 
bility of  such  markets,  both  in  general  and 
for  Individual  securities,  and  upon  the  In- 
terests of  the  Issuers  of  such  securities  and 
upon  the  Interests  of  the  public  so  that  the 
Congress  may  determine  what  measures.  If 
any,  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate  In  the 
public  Interest  and  for  the  protection  of 
Investors.  The  Commission  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  January  20,  1969, 
the  results  of  Its  study  and  investigation, 
together  with  Its  recommendations.  Includ- 
ing such  recommendations  for  legislation  as 
it  deems  advisable.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
study  and  investigation  authorized  by  this 
subsection  the  Commission  shall  have  all 
the  power  and  authority  which  It  would 
have  if  such  investigation  were  being  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  section  21  of  this  Act. 
The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
in  the  competitive  service,  and  to  pay,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provision  of  chapter  61  and 
subchapter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such  title 
relating  to  classification  and  General  Sched- 
ul>>  pay  rates,  such  personnel  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  advisable  to  carry  out  the  study 
and  Investigation  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section, but  no  such  rates  shall  exceed  the 
per  annum  rate  in  effect  for  a  GS-18.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  there  Is  au- 
thorized   " 
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from  California  [Mr.  Moss]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  French  Pres- 
ident Charles  de  Gaulle  has  shown  in- 
creasing evidence  of  the  eroding  of  char- 
acter which  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  an  "ally." 

His  annual  press  conference — con- 
ducted in  a  manner  far  more  typical  of 
the  courts  of  the  Louis'  than  of  a  Repub- 
lic— was.  as  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  notes — not  his  fin- 
est hour. 

The  editorial  follows: 
De  Gattixe  Was  Bad  Even  roR  De  Gatti,i.e 

It  was  one  of  the  grand  Charles'  most 
shameful  hours. 

In  a  press  conference  In  Paris  before  1,000 
newsmen  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  sought 
to  elevate  himself  on  Britain's  crisis  and  suc- 
ceeded only  In  assuring  that  he  would  go 
down  In  history  as  a  man  of  egomanlacal 
and  vindictive  smallness. 

"Britain,"  he  said,  "Is  Incompatible  with 
Europe"  because  of  the  economic  instability 
exposed  In  London's  devaluation  of  the 
pound. 

Britain  was  not  Incompatible  with  Europe 
when  It  gave  refuge  to  De  Gaulle  during  the 
second  world  war.  Nor  was  It  Incompatible 
with  Europe  when  it  liberated  Prance  and 
made  It  possible  for  De  Gaulle  to  play  spoiler. 
Perhaps  Britain's  only  act  of  Incompatibility 
with  Europe  was  In  Imposing  De  GauUe  on 
the  continent. 

De  Gaulle  was  not  satisfied  with  playing 
the  Ingrate.  He  became  the  only  major  leader 
in  modern  history  to  encourage  the  citizens 
of  a  friendly  nation  to  secede.  He  did  exactly 
this  when  he  called  anew  and  with  unpre- 
cedented clarity  for  the  creation  of  a  free 
Quebec. 

He  mixed  his  egomania  with  overtones  of 
paranoia  when  he  proclaimed  with  chauvin- 
istic fervor  that  Quebec  needed  to  be  free  to 
stand  against  Invasion  by  the  United  States. 

De  Gaulle  is  preaching  an  Irredentlsm  as 
rhetorically  violent  as  any  practiced  by  Hitler 
when  he  aggressed  against  Europtean  nations 
with  large  German  populations. 

In  expressing  almost  absolute  opposition  to 
Britain's  entry  Into  the  Common  Market,  in 
assailing  the  sovereign  Canadian  government 
and  In  spewing  enmity  toward  the  US,  De 
Gaulle  put  on  a  performance  of  egomania. 
Ingratitude,  International  anarchy  and  im- 
paired Judgment  that  can  only  evoke  sym- 
pathy for  the  good  people  of  France. 


DE  GAULLE  WAS  BAD  EVEN  FOR  DE 
GAULLE 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


MIKE  KIRWAN 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Curk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mike  Kir- 
wan  may  be  one  of  the  few  octogenarians 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  In 
energy,  ability  and  pep  he  ranks  with 
our  younger  colleagues.  His  years  have 
not  slowed  him  down.  I  have  known 
Mike  ever  since  I  came  to  the  House  13 
years  tigo  and,  like  so  many  others,  have 
found  in  him  a  valuable  friend  never  too 


busy  to  help  others  and  to  give  them 
sound  advice. 

Mqce  Is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
opportunities  America  offers.  From  a 
most  hiunble  background,  he  rose  from 
the  ranks  of  laborer  to  one  of  the  most 
powerful  positions  in  our  Government. 
He  did  it  on  his  own.  through  ability, 
hard  work  and  an  understanding  of  his 
people.  His  humility  Is  underscored  by 
the  fact  that  his  biography  in  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  is  less  than  two  lines 
long.  To  list  all  of  his  accomplishments 
would  require  more  than  two  pages. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  940— A 
CALL  FOR  A  NEW  NATIONAL 
WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AGING 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 28.  I  introduced  legislation  calling 
for  a  new  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  to  be  held  in  January  of  1970.  The 
purp>ose  of  the  Conference  would  be  to 
review  the  objectives  established  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly  in  previous  national 
conferences  and  report  on  how  success- 
ful we.  as  a  nation,  have  been  in  moving 
toward  realizing  these  goals  for  older 
people. 

The  first  National  Conference  on  Aging 
was  called  by  former  President  Truman 
In  the  summer  of  1950,  and  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  rising  awareness  of  the  needs 
and  problems  of  a  growing  proportion 
of  our  population.  Although  no  Eustlon 
was  proposed  or  taken  by  this  confer- 
ence, the  3-day  gathering  afforded  for 
the  first  time  a  truly  national  opportu- 
nity to  exchange  ideas  about  the  chal- 
lenges of  growing  older  in  20th-caitury 
America.  The  report  of  the  first  Confer- 
ence. "Man  and  His  Years."  served  as  a 
blueprint  for  action  on  behalf  of  the 
elderly  throughout  the  1950's. 

In  1958.  the  late  John  Fogarty,  of 
Rhode  Island.  Introduced  legislation  call- 
ing for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  to  be  held  in  1960.  The  purpose 
of  Congressman  Fogarty 's  bill  wtus  to 
stimulate  joint  cooperation  between  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
agencies  and  organizations  who  were 
working  to  improve  the  lives  of  all  older 
Americans.  As  many  Members  of  the 
House  will  remember,  the  Congress 
unanimously  endorsed  the  need  for  such 
a  conference  and  the  meeting  took  place 
in  January  of  1961. 

Unlike  its  predecessor,  the  1961  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  was  a  work- 
ing conference.  The  participants  at  once 
saw  that  they  were  being  called  upon  to 
take  an  active  part  In  identifying  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  aged,  and  more 
Important,  to  find  solutions  and  answers. 
The  report  of  the  conference,  entitled 
"The  Nation  and  Its  People,"  was  and 
still  is  the  most  valuable  guide  for  action 
on  behalf  of  older  Americans.  The  report 
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contains  concrete  and  specific  recom- 
mendations of  ways  in  which  govern- 
ments at  all  levels  can  help  the  elderly 
overcome  problems  which  they  cannot 
solve  solely  by  themselves. 

In  the  nearly  7  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  1961  conference  gathered.  Con- 
gress has  done  much  toward  implement- 
ing many  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report.  The  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act,  medicare,  improvements  in 
social  security,  and  the  welfare  pro- 
grams— these  are  but  some  of  the  things 
which  the  conferees  touched  upon  and 
urged  action.  Many  other  recommenda- 
tions have  been  implemented  by  State 
and  local  governments;  voluntary  orga- 
nizations and  agencies  are  making  major 
breakthroughs  with  experimental  and 
innovative  programs  to  make  growing 
older  today  a  challenge,  rather  than  a 
burden. 

Why,  then,  do  we  need  another  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Aging?  As  I  see  it, 
there  are  two  reasons:  First,  the  needs 
and  problems  of  older  people,  like  the 
needs  and  problems  of  other  age  groups, 
are  constantly  changing.  New  "genera- 
tions" of  older  Americans  are  entering 
the  ranks  of  our  older  population  each 
day,  each  year,  and  most  certainly  each 
decade.  These  are  Americans  whose 
Ideals,  goals,  values,  experiences,  and 
hopes  differ  from  the  elderly  of  the 
1950's,  and  will  most  likely  differ  from 
those  who  have  retired  in  the  1960's.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  to  think  that  all  older 
Americans  are  alike,  that  their  problems 
are  alike,  or  that  their  ideas  are  the 
same — just  as  it  would  be  tragic  to  be- 
lieve that  other  age  groups  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  new  attitudes,  changing  out- 
looks, and  modem  pressures. 

For  these  reasons  alone  we  can  Justify 
calling  together  the  Nation's  leading  ex- 
pertise to  evaluate  and  measure  these 
changes,  identify  and  separate  the  new 
from  the  recurring  problems,  and  find 
new  solutions.  The  second  reason  for 
calling  a  National  Conference  on  Aging 
In  the  1970"s  is  to  present  the  challenges 
of  the  future.  Those  who  are  55  today 
expect  to  be  65  10  years  from  now;  those 
who  are  45  expect  to  reach  55,  and  so  on 
down  the  line.  The  future  for  older 
AmerlcaiiS  can  suid  will  hold  a  new 
promise  and  meaning  if  we  take  the  op- 
portunity now  to  anticipate  the  problems 
of  the  future.  Considering  the  rate  of 
change  in  the  attitudes  and  values  of 
Americans  today,  the  retiree  of  1975  may 
face  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  with 
which  he  has  had  little  or  no  experience. 
We  must  be  able  to  propose  action  today 
which  will  prevent  or  solve  the  problems 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  joint  resolution  which 
I  have  introduced — House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 940 — would  provide  that  It  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  new  conference 
be  called  In  January  1970.  Each  State 
would  be  entitled  a  small  planning  grant 
to  enable  the  State  to  plan  and  conduct 
a  State  conference  on  aging  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  facts,  maJcIng  recom- 
mendations, and  preparing  a  report  of 
the  findings  for  presentation  to  the  na- 
tional conference.  The  amoimt  of  these 
grants  would  be  between  $5,000  and  $25,- 


000;  these  are  one-time  planning  grants 
only,  I  might  add. 

The  final  report  of  the  national  con- 
ference would  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  90  days  after  the  conference 
was  called,  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations would  be  made  public  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  sometimes  that 
many  Americans  overlook  the  urgency 
of  coming  to  grips  with  the  problems  of 
aging  in  the  United  States — most  people, 
I  guess,  do  not  see  themselves  as  grow- 
ing older.  Yet,  most  of  us  expect  that 
tomorrow  will  be  as  rewarding,  produc- 
tive, and  challenging  as  is  this  day.  To 
assure  that  this  hope  becomes  a  reality 
will  be  the  goal  of  the  1970  National  Con- 
ference on  Aging.  I  lu-ge  every  Member 
to  support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  House  Joint 
Resolution  940  immediately  following  my 
remarks: 

H.J.  Res.  940 
Joint  resolution  to  provide  that  It  be  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  be  called  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  January  1970,  to 
be  planned  and  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
assist  the  States  in  conducting  similar  con- 
ferences on  aging  prior  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging;  and  for  related  pur- 
poses 

Whereas  the  primary  responsibility  for 
meeting  the  challenge  and  problems  of  aging 
la  that  of  the  States  and  communities,  all 
levels  of  government  are  Involved  and  must 
necessarily  share  responsibility;  and  It  Is 
therefore  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  work  Jointly  with 
the  States  and  their  citizens,  to  develop  rec- 
ommendations and  plans  for  action,  consist- 
ent with  the  objectives  of  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, which  will  serve  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  ass\iring  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sons equal  opportunity  with  others  to  engage 
In  gainful  employment  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  performing;  and 

(2)  enabling  retired  persons  to  enjoy  In- 
comes sufficient  for  health  and  for  partici- 
pation in  family  and  community  life  as  self- 
respecting  citizens;  and 

(3)  providing  housing  suited  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons  and  at  prices  they  can  afTord 
to  pay;  and 

(4)  assisting  middle-aged  and  older  per- 
sona to  make  the  preparation,  develop  skills 
and  interests,  and  find  social  contacts  which 
will  make  the  gift  of  added  years  of  life  a 
period  of  reward  and  satisfaction;  and 

(5)  stepping  up  research  designed  to  re- 
lieve old  age  of  Its  burdens  of  sickness,  men- 
tal breakdown,  and  social  ostracism;  and 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  In  all  programs 
developed  for  the  aging,  emphasis  should  be 
upon  the  right  and  obligation  of  older  per- 
sons to  free  choice  and  self-help  In  planning 
their  own  futtires:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  call  a 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  In  January 
1970  In  order  to  develop  recommendations 
for  further  research  and  action  In  the  field 
of  aging,  which  wUl  ftirther  the  policies  set 
forth  In  the  preamble  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, shall  be  planned  and  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  who  shall  have 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  such  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  facts 
and  recommendations  concerning  the  utili- 
zation of  skills,  experience,  and  energies  and 
the  improvement  of  the  ituiCRtions  of  our 
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older  people,  the  conference  shall  bring  to- 
gether representatives  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  professional  and  lay  peo- 
ple who  are  working  In  the  field  of  aging,  and 
of  the  general  public  including  older  persons 
themselves. 

(b)  A  final  report  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
President  not  later  than  ninety  days  follow- 
ing the  date  on  which  the  conference  Is  called 
and  the  findings  and  recommendations  In- 
cluded therein  shall  be  immediately  made 
available  to  the  public. 

GRANTS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  paid  to  each  State  which  shall  submit  an 
appUcatlon  for  funds  for  the  exclusive  use 
In  planning  and  conducting  a  State  confer- 
ence on  aging  prior  to  and  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  facts  and  recommendations 
and  preparing  a  report  of  the  findings  for 
presentation  to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging,  and  in  defraying  costs  incident 
to  the  State's  delegates  attending  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging,  a  sum  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  than 
$5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000;  such  sums 
to  be  paid  only  from  funds  specifically  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose. 

(b)  Payment  shall  be  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  an  officer  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  to  receive  such  payment 
and  to  assume  responsibility  for  organizing 
and  conducting  the  State  conference. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  3.  In  administering  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall — 

(a)  request  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance of  such  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  as  may  be  appropriate  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution; 

(b)  render  all  reasonable  assistance  to  the 
States  in  enabling  them  to  organize  and 
conduct  conferences  on  aging  prior  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging; 

(c)  prepare  and  make  avaUable  back- 
groimd  materials  for  the  use  of  dele- 
gates to  the  White  House  Conference  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  shall  i»-epare 
and  distribute  such  report  or  reports  of  the 
Conference  as  may  be  indicated;   and 

(d)  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  engage  such  addlUonal  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive civU  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  57  and  subchapter  ill  of  chapter  63 
of  such  tlUe  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

ABVISORT   COMMITTEES 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
composed  of  professional  and  public  mem- 
bers, and,  as  necessary,  to  establish  tech- 
nical advisory  committees  to  advise  and  as- 
sist in  planning  and  conducting  the  Confer- 
ence. Appointed  members  of  such  commit- 
tees, while  attending  conferences  or  meetings 
of  their  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secertary.  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $50  per 
diem.  Including  traveltlme,  and  while  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses, 
including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  under  section  6703  of  title  6  of 
the  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  res- 
olution— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  and 

(2)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
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Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sxixaa  as  Congress  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 


CONGRESSMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER  IN- 
TRODUCES HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 393  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
JOINT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
THE  COSTS  OP  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 28,  1967,  I  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  393,  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  creation  of  a  joint  committee  of  both 
Houses  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  costs  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  United  States. 

Since  World  n,  the  price  of  medical 
care  has  continually  outpaced  all  other 
prices  in  our  economy.  From  1946  to  1966, 
for  example,  all  consumer  prices  rose  66 
percent,  while  the  medical  care  prices 
rose  110  percent.  Over  the  same  period, 
the  price  Index  for  hospital  daily  service 
charges  rose  a  phenomenal  354  percent. 

Medical  care  price  changes  during  the 
first  year  of  the  medicare  program  not 
only  show  that  prices  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  prices  for  other  goods  and 
services,  but  that  the  pace  of  these  In- 
creases is  skyrocketing.  For  example,  be- 
tween July  1966  and  June  1967,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  items  increased 
2.7  percent — the  medical  care  component 
rose  2V2  times  as  much,  7.3  percent;  and 
hospital  dally  service  charges  increased 
21.9  percent  over  this  12-month  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  to  carefully  look  Into  the 
reasons  for  both  the  long-term  and  re-, 
cent  fantastic  rise  in  the  costs  of  medical 
care  in  the  United  States.  Unless  we  can 
identify  the  causes  of  these  increases 
and,  unless  we  can  find  ways  in  which 
to  bring  these  pressures  on  medical  care 
prices  under  control,  I  fear  that  the 
right  to  high-quality  care,  a  right  we 
have  worked  so  hard  to  establish  for  all 
Americans,  will  become  meaningless,  as 
fewer  and  fewer  people  can  afford  to  pay 
the  price  of  care. 

The  concern  of  the  Congress  about  the 
economical  use  of  our  health  resources 
is,  of  course,  not  a  new  issue.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  some  of  the  many 
complex  issues  relating  to  the  costs  of 
health  care  some  25  years.  We  found  at 
that  time,  for  example,  that — 

Shortages  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel  are  marked  in  many 
communities,  and  in  general,  medical  per- 
sonnel are  Inequably  distributed  throughout 
the  country. 

We  knew  then  and  we  know  now  that 
manpower  shortages  and  an  uneven  dis- 


tribution of  resources  in  the  face  of  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  health  services 
are  major  factors  which  force  the  price 
of  medical  care  higher  and  higher.  Re- 
grettably the  distribution  of  facilities 
and  manpower  today  still  remains  very 
uneven,  helping  to  sustain  the  inefficient 
and  wasteful  allocation  of  our  health 
resources. 

While  medical  knowledge  and  technol- 
ogy have  increased  a  great  deal  since  the 
Second  World  War,  we  have  done  all  too 
little  to  improve  our  methods  of  organiz- 
ing our  health  resources  and  controlling 
medical  care  costs.  The  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  investigate  ways  In  which 
we  can  provide  a  rational  basis  for  fi- 
nancing health  care  costs.  Our  responsi- 
bility must  not  stop  simply  at  the 
point  where,  in  such  programs  as  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  we  are  willing  to  un- 
derwrite the  costs  of  care,  without  trying 
to  control  their  spiraling  advance. 

The  resolution  I  have  introduced  would 
establish  a  joint  committee  composed  of 
12  members,  six  from  each  House  of  Con- 
gress. This  joint  committee  would  be  em- 
powered to  take  the  expert  testimony  of 
the  Nation's  leading  health  professionals 
and  other  interested  parties  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  with  precision  the  rea- 
sons for  the  recent  unusual  price  In- 
creases and  to  suggest  methods  and  pro- 
cedures for  preventing  similar  Increases 
in  the  future. 

Efforts  to  bring  about  a  slowing  down 
of  rapidly  rising  health  care  costs  cannot, 
of  course,  begin  in  a  vacuum.  This  joint 
committee  would  have  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  wide  differences  in  customs, 
facilities,  and  practices  which  are  part  of 
the  Nation's  health  effort.  Congress  has 
long  recognized  and  supported  a  plural- 
istic approach  to  the  provision  of  health 
care,  since  this  approach  represents  a 
sound  and  workable  philosophy.  Congres- 
sional health  programs  have  time  and 
again  endorsed  the  principle  that  private 
and  public  resources  working  together 
can  best  reach  our  national  health  ob- 
jectives. As  I  see  it,  however,  this  joint 
committee,  while  recognizing  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  our  health  programs  in  order 
that  they  be  responsive  to  diverse  eco- 
nomic and  social  needs,  should  be  able  to 
point  out  where  socially  and  economically 
undesirable  differences  Can  be  eradicated. 
Only  in  this  manner  can  we  ever  hope  to 
halt  the  growing  pressures  on  health  care 
prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
will  see  this  resolution  as  a  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  meet  its 
responsibility  to  assure  high-quality 
medical  care  at  reasonable  costs  to  the 
Nation  and  its  people. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  SIGNS  MEN- 
TAL RETARDATION  BILL  INTO 
LAW 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Peppir]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  stirring 
ceremony  today  at  the  White  House  in 
which  President  Johnson  signed  into  law 
the  mental  retardation  bill  to  make  avail- 
able extended  fimds  for  facilities,  re- 
search, and  training  for  mental  retarda- 
tion patients. 

As  the  President  noted  today,  mental 
retardation  used  to  be  a  subject  that  no 
one  really  wanted  to  talk  about.  Now,  the 
people  and  their  Government  are  very 
much  aware  of  the  problems  of  retarda- 
tion— and  we  are  doing  something  about 
them. 

As  one  who  has  strongly  supported  this 
legislation,  I  believe  that  we  are  on  the 
threshold  of  making  important  break- 
throughs in  the  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation of  mental  retardation  cases. 

We  now  possess  both  the  will  and  the 
resources  to  bring  new  hope  to  2  million 
seriously  retarded  children.  And  this  bill, 
which  President  Johnson  signed  today.  Is 
a  vital  step  toward  the  progress  we  all 
seek  to  rehabilitate  those  suffering  from 
mental  retardation. 

As  the  President  said  today: 

Our  goal  is  a  society  where  children  bom 
with  a  chance  tor  a  full  life  shall  truly  have 
It. 

Today  we  have  made  a  big  step  toward 
achieving  this  worthy  objective. 

I  insert  into  the  Record,  President 
Johnson's  remarks  at  the  signing  cere- 
monies for  the  mental  retardation  bill: 
Remarks  or  the  President  Upon   Sicninq 

THE  Mental  Retardation  Bnx,  H  Jt.  9430 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  Secretary  Gardner,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  Chairman  Staggers  and  other  very 
able  Members  of  the  Congress  and  members 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  are  very  happy  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  I,  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  to 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House.  This  Is 
the  poor  man's  wedding  chapel. 

That  Is  one  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  the 
Presidency.  You  can  have  a  wedding  here  in 
the  house  and  no  one  in  the  country  really 
thinks  it  is  cheap.  Actually,  we  decided  to 
have  the  wedding  here  because  of  one  of  my 
most  recent  experiences  in  a  church. 

For  the  Information  of  any  who  recognize 
this  as  a  political  year,  I  want  it  on  the  record 
in  advance  that  we  are  still,  Mrs.  Johnson 
and  I,  personally  paying  for  Lucl's  wedding. 
However,  that  is  no  excuse  for  deficit  financ- 
ing, after  all,  and  there  is  no  truth  whatever 
In  the  story  that  George  Woods  resigned  be- 
cause I  asked  him  for  a  small  wedding  loan 
for  Lynda's  wedding. 

Of  course,  I  do  feel  a  little  better  that  I 
have  a  real,  warm  friend  over  at  the  World 
Bank  these  days. 

After  spending  all  day  yesterday  baby- 
sitting and  tasting  the  wedding  cake  and  giv- 
ing some  very  high  fashion  counsel  about 
bridesmaids'  gowns  and  hair-dos,  I  hope  that 
aU  of  you  understand  that  I  feel  relieved  to 
come  here  again  this  morning  and  to  turn 
back  to  the  Nation's  business,  particularly 
to  sign  some  very  vital  legislation. 

One  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant bills  that  I  signed  as  President  was 
the  Mental  Retardation  Act  of  1963  which 
was  passed  under  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance and  strong  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Not  many  years  ago  mental  retardation  was 
a  subject  that  no  one  really  wanted  to  talk 
about.  It  was  shrouded  in  fear  and  shame 
and  Ignorance.  Then  a  very  small  handful  of 
courageous  women  like  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
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nedy.  Mrs.  Sargent  Shriver  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Humphrey  took  up  the  cudgels  to  see  If  they 
couldnt  ask  the  American  people  to  help 
them  search  for  the  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  mental  retardation,  and  what  the 
American  people  could  do  about  it. 

Slowly,  the  idea  grew  that  with  encourage- 
ment and  with  training,  mentally  retarded 
children  could  be  brought  around  to  leading 
rather  useful  lives. 

The  national  government  was  then  pri- 
marily interested  and  started  a  movement 
to  try  to  stir  all  the  people  of  America  to 
action  In  this  very  Important  field. 

I  think  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress since  1963.  Yet,  I  think  we  should  know 
that  there  still  are  a  million  and  a  half  re- 
tarded Americans  who  are  without  any  com- 
munity support  whatever.  There  Sre  many 
millions  more  who  need  care  who  don't 
get  It. 

Three-fourths  of  the  retarded  In  this  coun- 
try who  do  receive  residential  care  receive 
this  residential  care  in  old.  dilapidated 
buildings,  buildings  that  are  more  than  50 
years  old.  That  Is  where  three-fourths  of  the 
children  are  taken  care  of. 

The  waiting  lines  for  residential  care  are 
expanding  year  after  year.  They  are  growing 
longer  and  longer.  Some  children  today  must 
wait  as  long  as  five  or  six  years  to  be 
received. 

We  have  less  than  half  the  specialists  that 
we  really  need  to  provide  care  and  training. 
Although  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
dispelling  the  medieval  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded retardation,  we  still  care  for  thou- 
sands in  facilities  that  are  really  not  much 
better  than  medieval. 

We  have  asked  some  of  our  ablest  citizens, 
the  medical  man  and  laymen,  to  probe  the 
causes  of  retardation,  to  tell  us  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  It.  and  guide  us  in  caring 
for  those  who  have  been  afflicted. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation.  I  doubt 
if  there  has  ever  been  a  committee  that  has 
approached  the  subject  with  more  dedication, 
and  I  hope  to  say.  when  their  labors  have 
been  concluded,  that  there  has  never  been 
one  that  was  nK>re  effective. 

The  fact  is.  we  are  still  far  behind.  We  are 
tragically  behind  In  building  schools  that 
could  help.  This  bill  that  Congress  has 
l»ought  to  me  today  will  help  build  some  of 
the  facilities  needed.  Thousands  of  children 
will  benefit  from  It.  It  will  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  darkness  and  J\ist  a  ray  of  light. 
This  bill  is  an  achievement  for  the  Nation. 
It  Is  a  signal  of  hope  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans and  It  Is  addressed  to  at  least  2  mil- 
lion seriously  retarded  children.  In  great  part, 
these  people  have  not  been  crippled  by  the 
errors  of  nature;  they  have  been  stunted, 
rather,  by  the  errors  of  man.  Their  minds 
6\ifler  from  the  cultvire  of  poverty,  physical 
or  spiritual  poverty.  Into  which  they  were  all 
born. 

Meml>er8  of  the  President's  Committee 
have  told  me  alx>ut  millions  of  children  who 
are  bom  with  normal  capacities  who  emerge 
from  Impoverished  homes  and  schools  and 
these  experts  have  shown  me  maps  I  wish 
each  member  of  the  Congress  could  see.  esich 
member  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and 
labor  organizations  could  see.  These  maps 
show  each  case  of  retardation  and  they  locate 
it  with  a  green  pin. 

In  the  suburbs  the  pins  are  quite  scat- 
tered. Tou  see  one  here,  and  then  another 
one  over  there.  Downtown  the  pins  are  In  a 
clump.  They  are  much  closer  together.  In 
the  Inner  city  and  teeming  ghettoB.  the  pins 
Cluster  to  form  a  solid  green  mass. 

On  these  maps  that  I  have  seen,  the  ghetto 
areas  are  where  the  green  pins  are.  Those 
areas  are  completely  green.  They  look  like  a 
good  pasture  in  the  springtime  when  we 
have  had  a  lot  of  rain.  These  areas  need  at- 
tention. These  clusters  of  green  pins  signify 


the  mental  Inadequacy  of  these  poor,  un- 
fortunate people  who  need  our  help. 

Retardation  may  afflict  a  child  not  only  be- 
fore he  Is  born,  but  afterwards.  It  may  be  a 
blow  of  nature  or  It  may  be  the  result  of 
countless  human  blows.  In  either  event,  the 
Nation  suffers  as  the  child  suffers  and,  of 
course,  as  his  family  bears  an  unbearable 
burden.  In  either  event,  I  think  It  Is  clearly 
the  obligation  of  the  Nation  to  act  to  relieve 
this  suffering.  It  is  our  obligation  to  do  more 
than  we  are  doing. 

That  Is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  We  are 
not  doing  enough.  We  must  do  more.  We  are 
going  to  do  more. 

Today  we  have  come  here  to  begin  an  effort 
to  care  for  some  of  those  who  have  suffered 
most  grievously.  Our  goal  Is  a  society  where 
children  bom  with  a  chance  for  a  full  life 
shall  truly  have  It.  This  is  another  step  In 
that  platform  that  we  are  building. 

For  what  all  of  you  have  done — and  no 
one  invited  himself  to  this  meeting — those 
who  have  been  active  in  this  effort  and  who 
have  shown  a  conscience  and  a  leadership  are 
here  this  morning,  and  to  those,  my  friends, 
who  have  Inspired  these  efforts,  have  pro- 
vided this  leadership,  on  behalf  of  the  200 
million  people  of  this  Nation.  I  say  for  what 
you  have  done,  well  done;  for  what  you  are 
going  to  do.  I  am  extremely  curious  and  very 
anxious.  I  will  be  waiting  and  I  will  be  help- 
ing In  any  way  I  can. 

Thank  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


ESTATE  TAX  INEQUITIES 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide  for  the 
valuation  of  a  decedent's  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. The  avowed  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  help  a  family 
keep  from  losing  a  family  business  be- 
cause of  estate  tax  valuations  based  on 
inflated  real  estate  values  which  are  not 
really  relevant  to  the  earning  power  of 
the  business. 

I  first  became  concerned  about  this 
problem  when  I  saw  what  was  happening 
to  many  fanners  and  ranchers  in  my 
part  of  north  Texas.  I  was  distressed 
when  I  saw  ranches  and  farms  which 
had  been  in  families  for  years  broken  up 
or  sold  off  to  pay  estate  taxes  when  the 
father  died.  This  is  taking  place  because 
estate  taxes  are  based  on  current  market 
value  of  the  real  estate  involved. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
agricultiu-e  today  is  that  the  only  way  a 
farmer  or  rancher,  or  any  businessman 
for  that  matter,  can  take  advantage  of 
higher  land  prices  is  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. At  least  he  must  move  the  business. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  proper  answer. 

I  believe  the  estate  taxes  charged  by 
the  Federal  Govermnent  should  be  based 
on  the  earning  power  of  the  business 
involved.  This  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
small  business  in  the  family  after  the 
father  is  gone. 

The  present  requirement  in  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  regulations  is  that  the 
estate  tax  be  imposed  on  the  "fair  market 


value"  of  the  assets  at  the  time  of  the 
owner's  death.  In  the  case  of  real  estate 
the  fair  market  value  is  usually  estab- 
lished by  comparing  land  In  the  estate 
with  prices  recently  paid  for  other  land 
in  the  area.  More  often  than  not,  these 
prices  are  vastly  Inflated  and  are  In 
no  way  compwirable  to  the  decedent's 
ranch,  farm,  or  business,  based  on  its 
ability  to  earn.  The  economic  fact  today 
is  that  ranch  and  farm  land  being  sold 
Is  based  on  these  inflated  property  values 
to  speculators  who  may  intend  the  land 
for  purposes  other  than  to  produce  food 
and  fiber. 

Additionally,  in  the  case  of  smaller  and 
older  businesses,  the  property  may  be  in 
an  area  which  has  developed  significant- 
ly since  the  family  came  into  ownership 
of  the  property.  Property  prices  have 
risen  so  fast  that  the  type  of  business  in- 
volved could  not  exist  if  property  had  to 
be  acquired  at  present  prices. 

Unfortunately,  even  In  light  of  this 
economic  fact,  no  consideration  is  given 
under  present  regulations  to  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  property  in  calculating 
estate  taxes.  To  show  the  discrimination 
involved,  I  would  point  out  that  when 
shares  of  corporate  stock  in  an  estate 
are  taxed,  the  earning  power  of  the 
shares  is  generally  considered  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  value. 

I  believe  the  bill  I  have  introduced 
can  bring  some  relief  to  the  estates  of 
small  businessmen,  ranchers,  and  farm- 
ers caught  in  the  stranglehold  of  the  es- 
tate tax. 

The  bill,  simply  put.  would  allow  the 
estate's  representatives  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  the  decedent's  in- 
terest in  the  business  valued  at  either  its 
market  value — the  present  system — or 
the  higher  of  first,  the  decedent's  cost 
basis;  or  second,  value  based  on  the 
reasonable  earning  power  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  heirs  from 
profiting  by  selling  the  business  after 
estate  taxes  are  paid,  the  bill  additionally 
provides  that  the  decedent  must  have 
been  in  the  business  for  10  years  prior 
to  his  death  and  that  his  heirs  would 
have  to  continue  in  the  business  for  at 
least  5  years  after  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  Members  of 
Congress  will  take  time  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  both  the  problem  and 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  that  the  Con- 
gress will  give  this  matter  serious  con- 
sideration early  in  1968.  I  believe  the 
present  discrimination  In  estate  tax  leg- 
islation must  be  corrected.  Fairness  de- 
mands it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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H.  L.  HUNT'S  VIEWS  ON  USE  OF  TAX 
INCREASE  TO  COMBAT  INFLATION 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    WHITEN ER.  Mr.    Speaker,    the 


Question  as  to  the  effect  that  an  increase 
in  the  Federal  income  tax  would  have 
on  inflationary  pressures  in  the  Nation 
is  being  debated  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
There  are  many  who  feel  that  the  only 
answer  to  the  increase  in  prices  and  the 
general  cost  of  Uving  is  additional  Fed- 
eral taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
those  who  advance  sound  arguments 
that  a  Federal  income  tax  increase  would 
be  self-defeating  and  actually  serve  to 
depress  the  Nation's  economy. 

Over  the  weekend  I  was  interested  to 
note  in  reading  a  recent  book  by  H.  L. 
Hunt  entitled   "Alpaca   Revisited,"   his 
views  on  the  use  of  a  tax  increase  to 
combat  inflation.  Mr.  Hunt  takes  the  po- 
sition that  a  tax  increase  -vould  actually 
result  ultimately  in  higher  taxes. 
His  views  on  the  subject  are  as  follows: 
A  reasonable  constancy  of  the  value  of  the 
monetary  unit  Is  essential  for  national  exist- 
ence. Seldom.  If  ever,  has  the  departure  from 
the  first  established  value  of  the  unit  been 
towards  defiation.  Deflation  cannot  destroy 
the  value  of  a  nation's  money  and  Inflation, 
unless  sensibly  held  within  restraint,  miist 
inevitably  destroy  it  and  destroy  the  nation. 
Inflation   Is   caused   when   there   is   more 
money  and  credit  than  goods,  resulting  in 
high  prices  and  a  decrease  In  the  value  of 
the  monetary  unit;   deflation  occurs  In  re- 
verse. Conventional  economists  supposed  that 
by  imposing  higher  taxes,  purchasing  power 
would  be  decreased,  and  deflation,  or  lower 
prices,  would  result.  But  these  economists 
were   better    acquainted    with    distribution 
than  with  production.  They  did  not  foresee 
the  adverse  effect  which  higher  taxes  would 
have  upon  production.  As  followers  of  the 
Keyneslan  theory  of  managed  currency,  they 
supposed  that  any  economic  problem  could 
be  solved  merely  by  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  monetary  supply. 

In  countries  which  have  adopted  this  rem- 
edy of  higher  taxes  to  halt  Inflation,  the  re- 
sult has  been  more  Inflation.  Higher  taxes 
absorb  some  purchasing  power,  but  they  in- 
crease all  costs  of  doing  business.  In  produc- 
tion, transfxartatlon  and  distribution  and 
again  more  high  taxes  on  the  resulting  higher 
taxed  product.  This  results  In  higher  prices 
for  everything,  the  very  condition  which 
higher  taxes  are  intended  to  prevent.  In 
every  instance  where  this  supposed  remedy 
has  been  applied,  higher  taxes  have  become 
a  self-feeding  fire,  increasing  Inflation.  An- 
other unexpected  result  was  that  higher  tajfes 
lowered  the  value  of  money,  so  that  a  given 
siun  of  money  paid  fewer  taxes. 


ance  In  the  United  States,  issued  a  28- 
page  statement  of  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  printed 
summary  of  the  statement  covering  seven 
principles  of  underwriting  practices 
adopted  by  the  association : 

Summary 
The  policies  our  Association  has  adopted 
are  capsuled  in  the  following  summary: 


I.    TJNDEKVVRrnNG    PRINCIPI.K8 

Neither  race,  creed  nor  color  shall  In  Itself 
be  the  basis  for  unwillingness  to  Insure. 

The  fact  that  an  applicant  was  previously 
rejected  or  terminated  by  another  Insxu^r 
shall  not  In  Itself  be  the  basis  for  unwlU- 
ingness  to  Insure. 

Individual  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
applicants  for  insurance  regardless  of  occu- 
pation, so  long  as  It  Is  a  lawful  occupation. 
The  age  of  a  senior  citizen  who  holds  a 
valid  driver's  license  shall  not  In  Itself  be 
the  basis  for  unwillingness  to  insure. 

Each  company  will  furnish  the  reasons  for 
cancellation  to  a  policyholder  requesting 
such  Information,  provided  the  company  is 
protected  by  law  from  libel  action. 

Individual  consideration  shall  be  given  to 
each  application  for  insurance. 

The  companies  are  dedicated  to  providing 
an  adequate  market  supply  of  Insurance  for 
our  expanding  motoring  population. 

Each  company  will  endeavor  to  provide 
continued  coverage  to  each  policyholder  as 
long  as  considerations  of  sound  operations 
and  fairness  to  Its  other  policyholders  per- 
mit. 

Companies  will  review  any  action  which  Is 
alleged  to  be  unfair  or  unreasonable  or  con- 
travene these  guiding  principles. 

In  addition  to  the  above  principles,  our 
companies  are  meeting  a  public  need  In  two 
other  areas  of  vital  public  concern: 

CompaiUes  writing  a  preponderance  of 
NAU  volume  reported  In  a  recent  survey 
that  they  have  no  prohibitions  against  in- 
suring divorced  persons. 

NAII  companies  are  providing  a  widespread 
market  for  military  personnel,  currently  In- 
suring upwards  of  1,500,000  servicemen  of  all 
ages  and  ranging  from  the  lowest  enlisted 
grades  to  general  rank. 


STATEMENT  BY  AUTO  LIABILITY 
INSURANCE  UNDERWRITERS 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Con- 
gressman Cahill,  and  myself,  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  press  conference  held  last  Thursday, 
November  30,  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Insurers,  a  trade  as- 
sociation composed  of  some  350  caaalty 
and  property  insurance  companies.  These 
companies,  who  write  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  all  private  auto  llabUity  insur- 


n.  mSTTKING  EVERT  PERSON  WITH  DRIVER'S 
LICENSE 

The  NAH  supports  the  principle  of  afford- 
ing automobile  Insurance  to  every  person 
who  holds  a  valid  driver's  license — provided 
that  there  Is  a  uniform,  all-out  government 
effort  throughout  the  country  to  remove  the 
irresponsible,  unfit  and  reckless  drivers  from 
the  road,  and  provided  that  adequate 
recognition  of  the  hazards  Involved  Is  re- 
fiected  In  the  rates  charged. 

Helping  remove  this  group  of  drivers  from 
the  road  is  an  area  where  Congressmen,  state 
legislators  and  other  government  officials 
concerned  with  the  auto  Insurance  problem 
can  make  a  vital  contribution. 

To  furnish  this  Insurance,  the  NAH  Is 
willing  to  support  dropping  all  but  two  of 
the  eligibility  requirements  from  the  assigned 
risk  plans:  (1)  possession  of  a  valid  driver's 
license,  and  (2)  good  faith  (applicant  at- 
tempted but  was  unable  to  obtain  Insurance 
m  the  voluntary  market,  and  he  truthfully 
reported  all  material  Information.) 

(Note:  Assigned  risk  plans  now  operate  In 
every  state  and  provide  basic  bodily  injury 
coverage  to  drivers  who  cannot  obtain  cov- 
erage on  the  voluntary  market.  Under  the 
NAH  proposal,  present  ellglbUity  rtUes  oer- 
talning  to  driving  records,  accident  experi- 
ence, etc.,  would  be  eliminated.) 

Also,  to  make  the  assigned  risk  plans  more 
responsive  to  the  public's  needs,  the  NAII 
has  urged  Its  members  to  voluntarily  offer 
motorists  who  are  In  those  plans  these  pro- 
tections in  addition  to  basic  bodUy  injury 


liability  coverage:  higher  liability  limits, 
medical  payments,  collision,  comprehensive 
and  uninsured  motorist  coverage. 

m.    CANCELLATION 

Company-Initiated  policy  cancellations  and 
non-renewals  by  our  members  occur  very  in- 
frequently. Voluntary  poUcy  restrictions  on 
cancellation  were  pioneered  within  NAH. 
and  most  of  our  companies  have  non-can- 
cellation provisions  In  their  policies.  In  ad- 
dition, we  will  support  (and  have  supported) 
model  laws  regulating  cancellation  practices 
and  procedures  in  every  state  where  legisla- 
tors and  state  insurance  commissioners  feel 
there  is  a  problem.  Nineteen  states  now  have 
laws  or  regulations  pertaining  to  cancell*- 
tlons. 

IV.   THE   LIABIUTT    SYSTEM 

We  approach  objectively  all  criticisms  of 
the  present  Uablllty  S3rstem  and  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Insurance  industry  under  it.  Our 
business  is  not  opposed  to  change  but  has 
thrived  on  It.  Thxis,  It  has  inaugurated 
broader  forms  of  protection  such  as  auto- 
mobile medical  pay  coverage  and  death  and 
disability  Insurance  (guaranteeing  recovery 
regardless  of  fault);  It  has  Instituted  ad- 
vance payment  and  rehabilitation  proce- 
dures to  speed  up  the  claim  settlement  pro- 
cess; and  It  Is  constantly  experimenting  with 
other  new  concepts  and  techniques. 

NAII  committees  are  now  engaged  In  study 
of  this  subject  at  three  levels:  (1)  areas  for 
better  serving  our  policyholders  and  claim- 
ants through  improvements  In  claim-han- 
dling practices,  (2)  areas  for  Improvement 
In  the  legal-Judicial  framework  within  which 
we  operate,  and  (3)  evaluation  of  cTirrent 
proposals  from  academic  quarters  for  elimi- 
nation or  modification  of  the  fault  concept 
and  the  adversary  system. 

The  overriding  consideration  In  all  these 
studies  Is  what  the  public  most  needs  ond 
wants  in  the  automobile  Insurance  system 
of  the  future. 

V.   ■DNlNStTRED   MOTORISTS    AND   INSOLVENCIES 

We  support  and  have  long  taken  a  lead 
In- 
Extending  to  all  50  states  measures  requir- 
ing that  uninsured  motorist  (UM)  coverage 
with  Insolvency  protection  be  offered  with 
every  automobUe  liability  insurance  policy. 
Forty-two  states  now  have  UM  laws,  and  25 
states  have  the  Insolvency  protection. 

Enacting  legislation  to  give  state  insurance 
department  tools  and  staff  needed  to  guard 
against  Insolvencies. 

Promoting  effective  financial  responsibility 
laws  and  adequate  motor  vehicle  department 
budgets  and  staffs  for  enforcement. 

Compulsory  automobUe  insurance  laws 
have  proved  expensive  failures,  and  we  op- 
pose ttiem  for  that  reason.  Likewise,  we  are 
opposed  to  unsatisfied  Judgment  funds  and 
insolvency  funds  as  being  costly  and  un- 
necessary. 

The  three  steps  outlined  above  will  reduce 
to  very  limited  proportions  the  social  prob- 
lem posed  by  uninsured  motoriste  and  by  in- 
solvencies among  automobile  Insurers.  That 
small  residual  problem  Is  under  study  by  our 
Association. 


VI.   COMPETTnVE   RATE  LAW 

As  we  have  done  for  22  years.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  actively  support  the  enactment  of  a 
competitive-type  rate  regulatory  law  In  every 
state  not  having  one.  We  feel  that  compeU- 
tlon  is  the  best  regulator  yet  devised  by  man. 
Under  a  competitive  law,  the  public  enjoys 
the  lowest  possible  prices,  broadest  cover- 
ages, best  service,  latest  product  develop- 
ments, and  least  trouble.  Fourteen  Jurisdic- 
tions now  have  laws  making  competition  the 
prime  regulator  of  rates.  All  should  have 
them.  

Vn.   TRAFFIC  SAFETT 

NAII  companies  are  leaders  In  local  traffic 
safety  programs,  and  they  also  contribute 
about  half  the  budget  of  the  Insurance  In- 
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stltute  for  Highway  Safety,  long  a  major  na- 
tional force  In  tbe  battle  to  reduce  carnage 
on  ovtr  highways.  Among  Its  many  other  ac- 
tivities, the  IIHS  Is  now  embarlted  on  a  pro- 
gram to  determine  what  areas  of  traffic  safety 
can  be  most  efifectlvely  researched  to  reduce 
traffic  accidents.  We  will  urge  the  Initiation 
of  and  support  programs  to  carry  out  thla 
research. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  wish  to  compliment 
the  members  of  the  NAII,  and  their  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Vestol  Lemmon,  for  embarking 
upon  a  program  of  imderwrlting  prac- 
tices reform.  We  fully  appreciate  the  dif- 
ficulties involved  in  bringing  together 
such  a  diverse  group  of  major  insurance 
companies  to  hammer  out  and  agree 
upon  the  proven  and  admitted  necessity 
to  answer  the  growing  number  of  com- 
plaints from  the  driving  public.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  is  only  the  beginning,  that 
now,  since  the  industry  recognizes  the 
many  abuses  presently  existing,  we  can 
look  forward  to  further  vigorous  state- 
ments, and  action,  designed  to  restore 
public  confidence. 

Particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  fundamental 
changes  in  the  system  of  automobile  in- 
surance will  not  only  solve  the  flagrant 
abuses  of  geographic,  racial,  occupa- 
tional, and  age  discrimination,  abuses 
connected  with  cancellations,  nonrenew- 
als, and  dissolutions;  but  the  day  when 
auto  insurance  is  available  to  all  at  rea- 
sonable rates.  At  that  time  the  questions 
of  congressional  investigations  and  Fed- 
eral regrulation  wUl  rather  automatically 
disappear. 

The  NAII's  policy  statement  of  non- 
discrimination is  commendable.  If,  how- 
ever, in  practice,  it  serves  to  push  more 
and  more  people  into  the  assigned  risk 
categoiy,  we  will  find  more  and  more  pol- 
icyholders paying  astronomical  premium 
rates.  The  public  outcry  then  will  dwarf 
whatever  we  hear  today,  and  predictably 
the  NAII  and  other  associations  will  be 
called  upon  to  again  take  up  the  difficult 
task  of  further  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Washington 
Daily  News  published  the  first  of  a  prom- 
ised series  of  articles  titled  "The  Auto  In- 
surance Mess."  We  found  it  representa- 
tive of  the  problems  currently  confront- 
ing the  industry  and  the  public,  and  com- 
mend it  to  our  colleagues : 

The  Auto  Insurancx  Mzss:  Przmtums  Soar 
AND  Drivers  Roas 
(By  Tom  Talburt) 

A  Connecticut  attorney  who  has  paid  auto 
Insurance  premiums  to  the  same  company 
for  10  years  wae  notified  recently  by  the  com- 
pany that  his  policy  would  not  be  renewed 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Reason:  His  car  bad  been  damaged  In  two 
accidents  in  the  last  two  years  at  a  cost  to 
the  Insuring  company  of  $90 — an  amount  less 
than  the  attorney  paid  each  year  In  pre- 
miums. 

The  attorney  wrote  the  company,  pointing 
out  that  his  car  was  struck  by  other  auto« 
in  both  instances  and  that  both  were  hit- 
and-run  cases. 

"YoxiT  information  definitely  appears  to 
be  correct,"  the  company  replied;  but  added: 
"Our  statistics  Indicate  drivers  Involved  In 
accidents  have  a  greater  tendency  to  be  in- 
volved in  future  accldenU.  This  has  applied 
to  drivers  involved  both  In  fault  and  non- 
fault  accidents." 


SEdStON   STANDS 

The  attorney  angrily  replied  in  a  followup 
letter  that  "the  net  result  is  protection  for 


yourself  and  not  the  policyholder."  But  the 
company's  decision  stood. 

Similarly,  a  Ludlow,  Ky.,  youth  was  In- 
formed his  policy  would  not  be  renewed  altho 
the  only  claims  he  filed  against  his  company 
waa  two  years  before  when  the  window  of 
his  parked  car  was  smashed,  apparently  by  a 
tossed  rock. 

He  paid  $178  a  year  for  his  original  policy. 
Now  his  Insurance  agent  says  he  can  get  him 
another  policy — for  $418  a  year. 

In  Chicago,  a  father  waa  notified  that  his 
son's  auto  Insurance,  Included  in  a  family 
policy,  will  cost  $315  annually  beginning  next 
year — about  double  what  it  cost  before. 

Reason:  His  son  had  entered  the  Army 
and — tho  he'd  had  neither  an  accident  nor 
a  traffic  vlolaUon — the  Insurance  company 
feels  military  personnel  are  "highly  quesUon- 
able  risks." 

These  may  seem  to  be  unusual  cases,  but 
they  are  not  according  to  Congressional  in- 
vestigators who  have  been  looking  Into  the 
auto  Insurance  industry  as  a  result  of  the 
mounting  public  outcry  which  centers  on: 

Soaring  costs  of  auto  insurance  premiimis. 
They  have  risen,  on  the  average,  65  per  cent 
in  the  last  decade  and  have  doubled  In  many 
metropolitan  areas. 

Refusals  by  some  companies  to  renew  poli- 
cies, or  their  decisions  to  cancel  policies,  for 

reasons  the  policyholders  feel  are  unfair 

when  they  can  get  the  companies  to  tell  Uiem 
the  reasons. 

Efforts  by  some  insurance  companies  to 
skim  the  "cream"  off  the  market  by  Insuring 
only  "safe"  risks  and  refusing  to  Insure  per- 
sons who  hold  certain  types  of  Jobs  or  live 
"on  the  wrong  side  of  the  tracks." 

Long  delays  in  settlement  of  accident  cases 
which  go  to  a  Jury.  Some  accident  victims 
must  wait  years  before  a  Jury  decides  and 
their  claims  are  paid. 

HEARING    SLATED 

Three  Congressional  committees  are  study- 
ing the  auto  insurance  Industry  and  hear- 
ings will  be  held  next  year.  In  addition  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Trans- 
portation Department  are  being  urged  to 
undertake  long-range,  comprehensive  studies. 
In  a  move  to  soften  public  and  congres- 
sional criticism,  representatives  of  two  major 
groups  of  auto  insurance  companies  an- 
nounced plans  last  week  to  curb  abuses. 

The  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers  issued  a  "policy  statement"  pledg- 
Ing  that  Its  more  than  350  affiliated  com- 
panies no  longer  would  turn  down  insurance 
applicants  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  occu- 
pants, divorce,  old  age— or  because  the  appli- 
cants had  been  rejected  previously  by  a  com- 
pany or  had  their  policies  cancelled.  But 
the  statement  said  these  factors  still  could 
be  considered  in  evaluating  applications. 

Two  other  organizations,  representing  some 
180  companies,  said  once  new  poUcies  had 
been  In  effect  60  days  the  companies  would 
cancel  them  for  only  two  reasons— nonpay- 
ment of  premiums  and  suspension  of  drivers' 
licenses  or  auto  registrations.  Under  this 
plan,  companies  stUl  could  refuse  to  renew 
expiring  policies  for  any  reason. 

"This  Industry  has  come  to  a  crossroads," 
says  Donald  P.  McHugh,  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  of  State  Farm  Insurance  Co., 
the  nation's  top  auto  insurer  which  collected 
premiums  totaling  $941  million  last  year. 

"It's  probably  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
the  future  of  the  automobile  Insurance  in- 
dustry may  be  at  stake,  certainly  In  Its  pres- 
ent form." 

Critics  and  Insurance  officials  alike  agree 
that  what  has  placed  the  industry  on  a  col- 
lision course  with  Congress  Is  money — the 
soaring  cost  of  getting  your  car  Insured. 

Americans  will  pay  more  than  $9.8  billion 
for  auto  accident  and  Uability  insurance  thla 
year. 

Last  year,  car  owners  In  32  states  had  their 
insurance  premiums  Increased.  In  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year,  liability  rates  rose 
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In  seven  states  and  10  states  approved  higher 
premiums  for  collision  and  compreUenslve 
coverage. 

HIGHER  COSTS 

In  ColvmibuB.  O.,  in  1960  a  family  with  an 
18 -year-old  son  who  drove  paid  $96  a  year 
for  auto  liability  Insurance  providing 
$10,000  for  bodUy  Injury  (or  $20,000  for  in- 
Jurlee  to  more  than  one  person)  and  $5000 
for  property  damage.  The  cost  as  of  July 
1  this  year:  $147. 

In  Denver  the  same  insurance  cost  $62  in 
1960.  The  price  this  year:  $118.  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  price  shot  from  $130  In 
1960  to  $207  this  year. 

Despite  splrallng  premium  costs  the  auto 
Insurance  companies  claim  they  are  not 
making  money  on  their  policies,  but  in  fact 
are  losing. 

The  Industry,  in  the  aggregate,  says  it  had 
a  total  auto  underwriting  loss  of  $1.67  bil- 
lion in  the  decade  1956-66.  This  would  mean 
that  claims  and  expenses  exceeded  premiums 
by  that  amount.  Last  year  was  the  first  year 
since  1962  that  the  Industry  reported  an  auto 
underwriting  profit — a  narrow  one  per  cent 
on  premiums. 

Insurance  officials  point  to  the  skyrocket- 
ing rate  of  traffic  accidents  as  the  real  reason 
behind  frequent  Jumps  In  insurance  costs. 
They  insist  rates  permitted  by  many  states 
stUl  are  Inadequate  and  will  have  to  go  up 
even  further. 

Since  1957  deaths  resulting  from  auto  ac- 
cidents have  risen  37  per  cent  to  53,000 
deaths  last  year;  Injuries  shot  up  74  per  cent 
to  4.4  million. 

SLOW  JITRT  TRIALS 

Largely  as  a  result  of  accident  rate  In- 
creases, which  In  many  areas  account  for 
more  than  half  of  all  civil  cases  tried,  it  now 
takes  an  average  of  30  months  to  obtain  a 
Jury  trial  In  cities.  In  Chicago  it  takes  more 
than  five  years. 

cost  increases  affecting  Insurance  claims 
show  that  in  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  92  per  cent  rise  in  hospital  costs  and  a  40 
per  cent  increase  in  doctors'  fees.  Auto  repair 
costs  have  risen  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Federal  Investigators  have  received  com- 
plaints that  some  auto  repair  shops  tend  to 
Jack  up  prices  when  they  know  an  Insurance 
company  is  paying  the  bill.  Repairmen  deny 
it.  Some  companies  require  their  policyhold- 
ers to  get  repair  estimates  from  three  differ- 
ent garages  before  approving  a  claim. 

Critics  maintain  the  underwriting  losses 
claimed  by  Insurance  companies  are  an  ar- 
Ufical  bookkeeping  device  to  Justify  higher 
rates  and  lower  taxes,  and  has  no  real  rele- 
vance in  an  assessment  of  the  auto  Insur- 
ance Industry's  over-all  performance. 

They  contend  Insurance  firms  should  fig- 
ure at  least  a  portion  of  their  income  on 
Investments  Into  calculations  of  underwrit- 
ing loss  or  profit.  Underwriting  losses  now 
are  figured  entirely  apert  from  Income  on  in- 
vestments. 
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NEW  ENGLAND  TELEPHONE  &  TELE- 
GRAPH CO.'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  month 
Congress  passed  the  Air  Quality  Act 
signed  into  law  by  President  Johnaon  on 
November  21. 

I  supported  this  law  which  broadens 
and  extends  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963 
and  authorizes  the  establishment  of  air 


Quality  regions  in  this  Nation.  The  act 
expands  the  authority  to  conduct  and 
assist  in  research  relating  to  fuels  and 
vehicles  to  eliminate  pollution  of  air  by 
preventing  and  controlling  the  discharge 
into  the  air  by  various  types  of  pollutants. 
Enactment  of  this  law  by  the  Congress 
Is  another  step  in  the  right  direction  to 
avert  situations  In  which  there  may  be 
imminent  and  serious  danger  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  welfare  from  air  pollutants. 
Several  communities  In  my  area  of 
western  Massachusetts  are  benefiting 
from  a  project  to  establish  an  air  pollu- 
tion control  program  in  the  lower  Pioneer 
Valley  air  pollution  control  district,  fund- 
ed with  a  $51,000  grant  from  the  National 
Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control  in  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  through  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
the  steps  that  are  being  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment and  private  enterprise  to  control 
and  abate  air  pollution.  The  New  England 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  is  making 
such  a  contribution,  the  New  England 
Telephone  News  of  September  1967,  car- 
ried a  story  on  what  the  company  Is  do- 
ing, entitled  "Let's  Curb  Air  Pollution." 
I  Include  the  article  with  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record: 

Let's  Curb  Air  Pollution 
New  England  Telephone  Is  a  maze  of  cen- 
tral offices,  switching  equipment,  telephones, 
computers,  business  offices  and  many  other 
things.  It's  also  a  big  company  on  wheels. 
Over  5.000  company  cars  and  trucks  carry 
out  a  multitude  of  operations  that  help 
make  this  complicated  network  function. 

However,  there's  a  problem  with  being 
"big."  Each  of  these  trucks  and  cars  is  a 
potential  contributor  to  air  pollution. 

EEich  day  some  2,600  tons  of  pollutants  are 
released  into  metropolitan  Boston's  air  alone. 
Some  300  tons  of  this  are  hydrocarbons  re- 
leased from  auto  exhausts.  Remember  the 
choking  smog  that  obliterated  Boston's  sky- 
line and  dimmed  out  the  entire  eastern  sea- 
board from  Maine  to  Virginia  Thanksgiving 
week  last  year. 

A  stagnant  air  condition  common  to  that 
time  of  year  trapped  pollutants  from  com- 
bustion In  cars,  power  plants.  Industries, 
residential  and  commercial  heating  plants. 
Incinerators  and  dumps. 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  to  Con^ 
gress  on  January  30,  1967,  stated  that  in  late 
November,  1966.  "...  a  mass  of  heavily  pol- 
luted air — filled  with  poisons  from  incinera- 
tors, Industrial  furnaces,  power  plants,  car, 
bus  and  truck  engines — settled  down  upon 
the  16  million  people  of  Greater  New  York. 
"For  four  days,  anyone  going  out  on  the 
streets  Inhaled  chemical  compounds  that 
threatened  his  health.  Those  who  remained 
Inside  had  little  protection  from  the  noxious 
gases  that  passed  freely  through  cooling  and 
heating  systems. 
"An  estimated  80  persons  died." 


THE  PUBLIC   HAS    NOT   FORGOTTEN 

Corrective  action  through  government  reg- 
ulation of  air  poUuters  has  already  started. 
President  Johnson's  recommendation  for  the 
Air  Quality  Act  of  1967,  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate,  Is  one  of  many  sugges- 
tions for  federal  action  to  cleanse  America's 
poisoned  air.  If  such  regulation  Is  passed, 
Indxistry  will  be  forced  to  bear  a  part  of  the 
financial  burden  to  solve  the  problem. 

Business  and  Industry  has  a  critical  part 
to  play  m  any  plan  to  cut  down  air  pollution, 
and  the  Bell  System  U  taking  its  role  se- 
riously. 

As  operator  of  the  world's  largest  private 


motor  vehicle  fleet— more  than  113,000  ve- 
hicles— the  Bell  System  obviously  can  make 
an  Important  contribution  toward  eliminat- 
ing air  pollution. 

Although  federal  legislation  will  order  ex- 
haust emission  devices  be  standard  equip- 
ment on  1968  autos,  AT&T  recommended  last 
fall  that  the  devices  be  factory  Installed  on 
all  1967  models,  cars,  vans  and  half-ton 
trucks  that  wUl  be  purchased  as  replace- 
ments or  additions  to  the  Bell  System's 
motor  vehicle  fleet. 

New  England  Telephone  has  ordered  over 
800  of  these  devices  factory  Installed  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $68  each. 

There  has  been  criticism  that  the  two  ex- 
haust systems  ciirrently  available — General 
Motor's  air  injector  reactor  system  and  Ford's 
thermoreactor  system — are  unproven  and  re- 
sult in  operating  and  maintenance  problems. 
However,  AT&T  believes  that  these  problems 
are  being  solved  and  the  experience  gained 
by  purchasing  the  various  devices  this  year 
wlU  be  Invaluable  when  making  1968  pur- 
chases. 

New  England  Telephone's  public  announce- 
ment on  December  27,  1966,  that  it  Intended 
to  purchase  smog  devices  prompted  over  half 
a  dozen  favorable  editorials  and  over  60 
favorable  newspaper  articles  in  the  five  state 
area  within  a  month. 

Now,  other  associated  companies,  pl\is  Long 
Lines,  are  purchasing  vehicles  vrtth  exhaust 
emission  control  devices.  All  have  received 
favorable  press  results  from  their  actions. 

Western  Electrlc's  North  Andover,  Mass., 
plant  also  received  favorable  comments  on 
Its  announcement  of  a  new  $1.5  million  waste 
treatment  faculty  on  the  Merrimack  River. 
The  new  system  will  incorporate  the  latest 
technological  advances — portions  of  which 
will  be  housed  in  a  new  lO.OOO-square-foot 
buUdlng.  Western  Electrlc's  $28  million  ex- 
pendltxire  for  water  and  air  pollution  control 
in  Cicero.  111.,  also  received  an  excellent  re- 
sponse from  the  press. 

In  addition,  the  vise  of  Incinerators  has 
been  halted  in  181  Bell  System  buildings,  and 
plans  are  being  made  to  deactivate  more. 
Nine  out  of  10  heating  plants  are  being  fired 
by  gas  or  light  oil.  Instead  of  heavy  oil — 
which  has  a  high  sulphur  content — and  the 
Bell  System  Is  working  to  Increase  this 
proportion. 

Industry  Is  attacking  the  problem  In  many 
areas.  M.  A.  Wright,  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  says: 

"In  Just  the  last  10  years,  for  example,  the 
electric  power  Industry  has  spent  about  $760 
million  on  air  and  water  conservation.  Over 
the  same  jjerlod,  the  chemical  and  ijetroleum 
Industries  have  spent  additional  mllUona  of 
dollars  a  year  to  operate.  Improve  and  ex- 
pand thU  (pollution  control)  equipment.  In 
all  of  ita  operations  thU  year,  the  petrolexim 
industry  will  spend  more  than  $10  mllUon 
Just  on  air  and  water  conservation  research 
with  the  aim  of  making  Ite  future  efforta  even 
more  effective  than  those  of  the  past." 

No  one,  of  course.  Is  satisfied  that  the  war 
on  pollution  has  been  won. 

And  as  Is  the  case  with  most  modern  prob- 
lems, the  solutions  to  air  pollution  are  closely 
tied  to  economics.  Forecasters  predict  vary- 
ing cleanup  costs.  A  recent  article  In  Harvard 
Business  Review  estimated  that  $105  bllUon 
would  be  required  over  the  next  34  years  to 
abata  and  control  air  pollution. 

So  far.  one  cost  Is  certain.  Required  auto' 
exhaust  control  equipment  will  raise  the 
price  of  next  year's  cars. 

It's  quite  likely  that  eventually  the  cost  of 
oontroUlng  air  pollution  will  become  as 
normal  an  expense  as  water  bills. 

Then,  everyone  can  breathe  easier.  But  no 
one  doubta  that  It  will  take  time. 


munlty  problems  and  respond  to  them  im- 
mediately. 

The  company  saw  that  Its  vehicles  cOTild 
pollute  the  air  In  surrounding  communities 
and  action  was  taken.  This  favorable  public 
response  Indicates  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever an  employee  sees  any  evidence  of  pol- 
lution by  the  company  It  should  be  reported 
to  your  Immediate  supervisor.  Thereby  we 
can  continue  to  be  a  responsible  company 
aware  of  community  problems. 


WBAT'a   TKB    ICXSSAOX? 

It  means  that  we  as  a  company  must  do 
more  than  Just  sell  telephone  service.  New 
England  Telephone  must  be  aware  of  com- 


POSTMASTER  GENERAL  O'BRIEN'S 
PROPOSAL  FOR  GOVERNMENT 
POSTAL  CORPORATION 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKLER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gwitleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    Post- 
master General  Lawrence  O'Brien's  ef- 
forts to   modernize   the   postal   service 
and  his  proposal  to  convert  it  into  a 
Government  corporation  were  discussed 
in  an  excellent  article  that  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  Union. 
With  permission  I  Include  the  article, 
published  on  November  24,  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Labsy  O'Brien  Wonders:  Can  the  Pont  Ex- 
press Find  Happiness  Today? 
(By  Noel  Grove) 
Washington. — Machines  that  read  hand- 
writing, letters  sent  electronically  within  sec- 
onds, and  a  corporation  to  replace  a  govern- 
ment department. 

cEmaiAi.  concession 
That's  the  talk  in  the  United  States  Post 
Office  these  days,  where  a  long-tardy  revolu- 
tion in  the  malls  is  toddling  In  Its  Infancy. 
Everyone,  Including  the  postal  people,  con- 
cedes It's  about  time. 

In  a  period  when  the  air  Industry  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  Spad  to  the  707  and  personal 
hygiene  has  progressed  from  Grandpa's  Lye 
Soap  to  five-day  deodorant,  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  has  gone  from  sorting  mall  by  band  to 
. ,  .  sorting  mall  by  hand. 

And  PO  officials  feel  that  neither  rain  nor 
sleet  nor  Increased  mall  rates  are  likely  to 
change  things  much,  under  the  present  struc- 
ture. Their  present  hopes  He  in  the  proposal 
by  Postmaster  General  Lawrence  CBrien  to 
turn  the  Post  Office  Department  over  to  a 
government-owned  corporation. 

Though  genertdly  well-received,  the  pro- 
posal, now  under  study  by  a  presidential 
commission,  has  also  been  widely  misinter- 
preted by  many  who  thought  "corporation" 
meant  private  enterprise.  There's  no  talk  of 
an  industry-owned  postal  system,  assure  pos- 
tal officials.  Forget  the  possibility  of  post- 
marks touting  slogans  such  as  "Better  Mail- 
ing— Through  Chemistry." 

"We're  speaking  in  terms  of  a  government- 
owned  corporation  resembUng  TV  A."  said  the 
postmaster  general  in  an  NEA  interview,  "but 
I  really  don't  like  to  use  TVA  as  an  example 
because  it's  a  much  smaller  operation. 

WOULD  PROVIDE  FUNDS 

One  advantage  of  a  corporation.  O'Brien 
suggested  would  be  the  availability  of  funds 
now  badly  needed  for  modernization,  through 
the  Issuance  of  bonds  to  provide  a  capital 
fund. 

As  it  is  now.  Congress  makes  all  appropri- 
ations to  the  department,  but  revenues  from 
postal  rates  go  dlrecHy  Into  the  Treasury, 
not  the  Poet  Office.  And  In  these  times  when 
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the  hue  and  cry  for  federal  purae-tightenlng 
Is  at  its  loudest,  extra  funds  for  postal  re- 
form are  hard  to  come  by,  although  a  record 
amount  for  research  and  development  was 
allotted  by  Ck>ngres8  this  year. 

"Say  we  need  91  billion  a  year  for  mod- 
ernization of  facilities  across  the  country," 
O'Brien  said. 

FRUSTRATION  NOTED 

"Congress  isn't  going  to  allot  ue  an  extra 
$1  billion  when  they  have  all  the  other  de- 
partments to  account  for." 

Some  of  O'Brien's  strongest  critics  agree 
that  managing  the  malls  is  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  jobs  In  the  government.  But 
many  still  oppose  the  corporation  Idea  on 
the  basis  of  practicality  and  even  senti- 
mentality. 

"There  are  a  number  of  laws  which  do 
not  allow  03rlen  to  move  the  mall  In  the 
most  efSclent  manner,"  said  a  mall  users' 
lobbyist.  "But  I  doubt  that  Congress  Is  going 
to  divest  Itself  of  a  constitutional  authority 
it  has  held  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Post  OfiBce." 


and  flve-day  delivery,  facsimile  mall  is  stlU 
In  the  postal  dream  world. 

For  now,  that  Pony  Express  rider  on  the 
Post  Office  Department's  official  seal  seems 
more  a  trademark  than  a  historic  memento. 
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CARI.SON°S  OBJECTION 

Sen.  Frank  Carlson  (R-Kan.)  says  his  main 
objection  to  the  corporation  is  sentimental, 
although  he  questions  the  practicality  of 
It  as  well. 

Painting  a  verbal  picture  of  local  Post  Of- 
fices as  folksy,  conmiunity  gathering  places 
In  America's  hinterlands,  the  senator  said, 
"A  corporation  sounds  like  such  a  cold- 
blooded type  of  operation.  There's  such  a 
feeling  of  warmth  between  the  local  post- 
master and  the  people  under  our  present 
system  that  you  Just  wouldn't  have  If  he  was 
worlLlng  for  a  corporation. 

"And  what  about  the  rural  mall  service 
whicti  pays  only  30  per  cent  of  costs  cmd  is 
70  per  cent  public  service?  Would  a  corpora- 
tion continue  to  operate  such  a  service?" 

HKADED    FOR    AVALANCHE 

Corporation  or  department,  the  Post  Of- 
fice Is  headed  for  an  avalanche  of  letters, 
parcels,  cards  and  flats.  Already,  the  nation 
that  constitutes  only  six  per  cent  of  the 
earth's  population  staggers  under  half  the 
world's  mail.  And  predictions  are  for  a  20 
per  cent  increase  in  that  burden  within  a 
few  years. 

Meeting  it  will  take  money  and  moderni- 
zation. Employees  flipping  items  of  mail  In 
cubbyholes  can  only  result  in  more  fiascos 
such  as  the  eight  million-piece  pile-up  in 
Chicago  last  Christmais. 

Ideas  for  advanced  technology  in  the  Post 
Office  exist,  but  participants  In  that  tech- 
nology are  scarce.  The  department  has 
turned  to  private  Industry  and  universities, 
asking  their  help  in  postal  research. 

Mechanical  needs  Include  equipment  such 
as  a  hlgh-sp>eed  culler  for  separation  of  let- 
ters of  assorted  mix.  Already  installed  In 
several  large  cities  are  machines  capable  of 
reading  typewritten  zip  codes  and  advanced 
development  of  the  same  machine  that  can 
read  handwritten  addresses  is  slated  for  1971. 

ZIP  CODE  HELPS  SOMX 

Zip  code  itself  has  helped  but  not  enough. 
A  mass  advertising  campaign  has  resulted 
In  a  74  per  cent  usage  on  all  mailed  Items, 
according  to  an  O'Brien  aide. 

In  the  way-out  department,  basic  re- 
search is  beginning  on  facsimile  mailing,  in 
which  letters  would  be  sent  electronically. 
After  being  deposited  at  the  Post  Office, 
they  would  be  opened  electronically,  trans- 
mitted to  the  desired  location  and  repro- 
duced there  on  another  piece  of  paper,  which 
would  in  turn  be  electronically  sealed  In  an 
envelope.  Letters  could  be  sent  thousands 
of  miles  within  seconds  and  the  contents 
never  seen  by  the  human  eye  while  In 
transit. 

Though  such  thinking  Is  more  In  step  with 
the   modem   world   than   manual   handling 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOMESTEAD 
VENERABLE  112- YEAR-OLD  PUB- 
LICA-nON.  CHANGES  FORMAT 
UNDER  EDITOR  JOHN  M.  GORDON 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vener- 
able New  England  Homestead  magazine, 
which  has  been  publishing  for  112  years 
in  my  home  city  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
now  has  a  new  editor.  John  M.  Gordon! 
who  is  breathing  new  life  and  vigor  into 
the  publication. 

Mr.  Gordon  a  well-known,  respected, 
and  perceptive  former  reporter,  city  edi- 
tor, and  drama  editor  for  the  Springfield 
Union,  has  changed  the  format  of  the 
New  England  Homestead  to  meet  modern 
times. 

Once  considered  to  be  a  publication  for 
the  New  England  farmer,  Editor  Gordon 
now  features  articles  spotlighting  the 
vacation,  leisure  time,  historical,  and  cul- 
inary advantages  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  agricultural.  Thus  the  maga- 
2dne  is  publicizing  the  beauty  and  charm 
of  New  England  and  stimulating  interest 
in  the  area  among  the  many  readers  who 
live  outside  of  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  Editor  Gordon 
for  his  format  innovations  and  the  New 
England  Homestead  on  its  rejuvenation, 
interesting  featiu-e  articles,  and  appeal. 
With  permission  I  include  with  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
stimulating  "Letter  Prom  the  Editor," 
signed  by  John  M.  Gordon,  concerning 
the  changes  in  the  New  England  Home- 
stead: 

Ll'ites  From  the  Editor 

Prom  Sarasota,  Fla.,  last  month  came  this 
letter. 

"Gentlemen:  Enclosed  Is  check  for  one 
year  subscription  to  New  England  Homestead 
at  $3.  For  my  last  five  year  subscription  I 
paid  only  $3.  Are  you  now  printing  on  gold 

We  like  the  letter  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  it  seems  to  demonstrate  a  spirit  which 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  H2-year-old 
New  England  institution.  Secondly  it  gives 
ua  an  opportunity  to  again  outline  the  alms 
and  ambitions  of  the  new  management  of  the 
New  England  Homestead. 

There  is  one  obvious  reason  for  the  in- 
creased subscription  rate.  The  coste  of  all 
phases  of  publishing  the  New  England  Home- 
stead have  increased  just  as  have  prices  of 
almost  everything,  including  the  basic  ne- 
cessities of  life.  The  number  of  pages  of  this 
magazine  has  been  increased,  the  qxiality  of 
the  paper  stock  used  is  vastly  Improved,  the 
staff  has  been  enlarged  to  better  serve  our 
readers  and  advertisers.  The  costs  of  printing, 
postage  and  needed  equipment  have  all  in- 
creased. 

The  second  reason  for  the  Increase  should, 
but  may  not  be  qiilte  as  obvious,  for  the  pres- 


ent at  least.  The  broadened  horizons  of  thu 
venerable  magazine  are  easily  recognized  T^ 
New  England  Homestead  wUl  continue  In  ita 
efforts  to  furnish  informative  news  for  th» 
agricultural  population  of  New  England  but 
wm  also  try  to  attract  readership  amoM 
urban  residents,  potenUal  tourlste  and  thc»e 
Interested  In  travel  and  leisure  time  actlvlti« 
■This  and  future  Issues,  will  contain  feature 
articles  on  places  of  lilstorlcal.  cultural  and 
culinary  Interest  throughout  the  six  state 
area.  ** 

To  obtain  the  stories,  the  Homestead  man 
agement  has  engaged  the  services  of  the  best 
available  free  lance  writers.  George  Michael 
outstanding  authority  on  antiques,  Richard 
McLaughlin,  author,  lectvxrer  and  world 
traveler,  Dorise  Fonda,  an  expert  on  Interior 
design  and  Dick  Boyce,  recognized  authority 
on  garden,  lawn  and  flower  care  will  be  regu- 
lar contributors  to  this  magazine.  Other  out- 
standing writers  will  travel  throughout  New 
England,  visiting  places  of  interest  and  good 
dining  and  report  their  flrst  hand  impres- 
sions. 

We  believe  that  whatever  stimulates  inter- 
est In  New  England  and  outside  New  Eng- 
land, benefits  New  England.  We  also  believe 
readers  and  subscribers  will  not  object  to  the 
increased  rate  for  the  New  England  Home- 
stead considering  the  wealth  of  good  reading 
and  information  it  will  contain. 

We  welcome  your  comments;  we  will  give 
consideration  to  your  criticism;  we  will  closely 
study  your  suggestions.  Comments,  sugges- 
tlons  and  criticism  will  help  us  make  the 
New  England  Homestead  the  outstanding 
magazine  of  its  kind  in  the  region. 

No.  we  are  not  printing  on  gold  leaf  but 
we  Intend  to  put  gold  nuggets  of  news  and 
Information  between  the  covers. 
Sincerely, 

The  New  England  Hobcestead, 
John  M.  Gordon,  Editor. 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  Nations  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  20  years  old.  UnUl  3  weeks 
ago,  the  United  States  had  not  ratified 
or  approved  a  single  one  of  the  United 
Nations  human  rights  conventions 
which  embody  the  principles  of  the  dec- 
laration. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has.  by  proclamation,  declared  that  the 
ratification  of  these  conventions  Is  long 
overdue. 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  has  said : 

Our  delay  in  ratifying  the  convenUons  has 
confused  our  friends  and  provided  ammuni- 
tion against  us  for  our  foes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principles  embodied 
in  these  conventions  are  the  very  ones 
which  are  at  the  root  of  our  society. 
These  principles  are  embodied  In  our 
Constitution.  We  have  fought  wars  and 
sacrificed  our  men  to  preserve  these 
principles.  We  have  declared  to  the  world 
that  these  are  the  principles  for  which 
we  stand. 

How  then  can  we  continue  to  uphold 
these  principles  and  to  declare  our  sup- 
port of  them  If  we  refuse  to  approve  of 
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their  incorporation  in  an  International 
treaty? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eminent  and  excep- 
tionally able  dean  of  the  School  of  Law 
of  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  Prof.  Prank  Newman,  has  re- 
cently written  an  article  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Law  Review  in  which 
he  explains  the  importance  and  the 
promise  of  the  "ombudsmen"  provisions 
of  the  three  of  these  human  rights  con- 
ventions— of  the  international  covenant 
on  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
article  and  the  concepts  It  describes  to 
be  most  significant. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Inter- 
ests of  furthering  greater  understanding 
of  the  United  Nations  human  rights  con- 
ventions and  of  fostering  their  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States,  I  insert 
Professor  Newman's  excellent  article  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 
Ombudsmen  and  Human  Rights:  The  New 
U.N.  TREATY  Proposals 

(By  Prank  C.  Newman)  t 
It  is  this  problem  o/  the  right  of  the  in- 
dividual to  invoke  the  Covenants  in  his  own 
right  and  in  his  own  behalf  lohich  I  respect- 
fully  commend  to  you  as  claiming  the  most 
earnest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
and  statesman,  of  the  man  of  thought  and 
the  man  of  action.^ 

On  December  16.  1966,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations  approved  three  re- 
markable documents:  (1)  the  International 
Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  (2)  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights,  and  (3)  the  Op- 
tional Protocol  to  the  International  Cove- 
nant on  ClvU  and  Political  Rights.' 

Drafts  of  the  documents,  forwarded  after 
eight  years  of  study  by  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights,  had  been 
on  the  Assembly's  agenda  for  twelve  years. 
Some  observers  had  concluded  that  certain 
clauses  never  would  be  accepted  by  Infiuen- 
tial  governments.'  But  objections  apparently 
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were  met:  the  two  Covenants  were  adopted 
unanimously;  and  in  its  resolutlon-to-adopt, 
the  Assembly  expressed  hope  "that  the  Cove- 
nants and  the  Optional  Protocol  will  be  sign- 
ed and  ratified  .  .  .  without  delay  and  come 
Into  force  at  an  early  date."  • 

Each  covenant  will  come  Into  force  when 
thirty-five  nations  have  ratified.  For  the 
Protocol,  ten  nations  are  enough  once  the 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  Covenant  has 
become  operative.  To  promote  ratification 
the  Assembly  asked  all  governments  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  "to  publicize 
the  text  of  these  instruments  as  widely  as 
possible,  using  every  means  at  their  disposal. 
Including  all  the  appropriate  media  of  In- 
formation." « 

Thus,  during  the  very  week  that  enthu- 
siasts in  the  United  States  were  celebrating 
the  175th  anniversary  of  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  states  of  the  world  were  chal- 
lenged to  enact  a  United  Nations  Bill  of 
Rights — Idealized  by  revered  statesmen  for 
more  than  two  decades.*  Predictably,  the 
politics  of  ratification— in  America,  for  ex- 
ample—will be  complex  and  even    perverse.' 


Yet  the  endorsement  of  related  treaties  by 
many  nations  suggests  that  these  documents 
wUl  become  operative.'  It  Is  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  examine  their  texts  and  consider 
their  likely  impact  on  individuals  and  gov- 
ernments. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  outUne  the 
"ombudsmen  clauses"  of  the  documents,  and 
also  of  the  International  Convention  on  the 
Elimination  of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Dlscrlml- 
natton,  which  the  General  Assembly  adopted 
unanimously  on  December  21,  1965.*  The 
ombudsmen  that  these  clauses  create  are 
called  the  Human  Rights  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Elimination  of  Racial  Dis- 
crimination. The  ombudsmen  Idea,  the  idea 
that  ex  officio  experts  can  Investigate  and 
criticize  what  the  governors  do  that  the  gov- 
erned do  not  like,  has  been  expounded  In 
American  notably  by  Walter  Gellhorn  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Stanley  Anderson  of  California. 
It  enjoys  great  popularity  vls-a-vls  national, 
state  and  local  affairs.'"  Its  acceptance  for 
worldwide  concerns  Is  a  radical  innovation," 


t  Prank  C.  Newman  Is  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.  For  re- 
search assistance  he  Is  grateful  to  Professor 
Michael  Smith  of  Berkeley  and  the  Boalt 
Hall  Committee  on  International  LegaA 
Studies. 

» Moskowltz,  The  Convenants  on  Human 
Rights:  Basic  Issues  of  Substance,  53  Pro- 

CEEDINOS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL Law  230,  234  (1959).  Cf.  Hoffman. 
Implementation  of  International  Instru- 
ments of  Human  Rights,  id.  at  235:  "At  no 
point  of  the  history  of  the  modern  state  sys- 
tem would  the  establishment  of  a  mechanism 
which  would  allow  individuals  to  bring  up 
complaints  against  their  governments  have 
failed   to    provoke   violent    objections   from 

state  representatives."  

•UJ».  Doc.  No.  A/RES/2200  (XXI)  (1967). 
For  a  guide  to  the  legislative  history  (not 
analyzed  in  this  article),  see  U.N.  Doc.  No. 
A/6546,  at  4-8,  52-55  (1966).  For  U  Thant's 
comments  see  U.N.  Monthly  Chron.,  Feb. 
1967,  p.  40. 

« See  EzEjioFOR,  Protection  of  Human 
RIGHTS  Under  the  Law  137  (1964)  ("concrete 
results  In  this  field  can  only  be  expected 
from  groups  of  states  who  share  the  same 
conceptions  of  democracy  and  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  state  and  the  individ- 
ual"); Buergenthal,  The  United  Nations  and 
the  Development  of  Rules  Relating  to  Human 
Rights.  59  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Socimr  OF  International  Law  132,  136 
(1965)  ("for  a  long  time  to  come  probably 
only  re^onal  international  organizations  will 


be  able  to  establUh  an  effective  machinery 
for  the  protection  of  truly  iridividual  human 
right");  Hoffman.  Panel  Discussion,  id.  at 
252  ("we  cannot  Influence  the  way  states 
treat  their  citizens;  we  can  only  explain 
why");  Waelbroeck,  Le  collogue  de  Vienne 
sur  la  Convention  Europ4ene  des  droits  de 
Vhomme.  1  Rev.  Trim,  de  drofi  Europ*en 
553,  564  (1965)  ("11  n'exlsteralt  pas  de  droit 
de  recoxirs  Indlvlduel  .  .  .  analogue  i  celul 
qui  est  pr6vu  par  I'artlcle  25  de  la  Conven- 
tion  Europ6ene :  cette  carence,  quoique  grave, 
parait  Inevitable  dans  l'6tat  actuel  des  rela- 
tions Internationales.");  Hula,  Book  Review. 
60  AM.  J.  INT'L  L.  885  (1966)  ("the  Draft 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  .  .  . 
I  Is]  still  today  a  mere  draft  with  very  little 
chance  of  ever  becoming  law  proper");  cf. 
McDougal  &  Bebr.  Human  Rights  in  the 
United  Nations,  58  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  603,  640 
(1964). 

•UN.  Doc.  No.  A/RE3/220  (XXI),  at  2 
(1967).  The  unanimous  votes  are  recorded 
In  UJI.  Doc.  No.  A/PV.1496,  at  27-29  (1966) 
(General  Assembly),  and  In  UJJ.  Doc.  No. 
A/6546,  at  152  (1966)  (Third  Committee). 
In  the  Assembly  the  vote  favoring  the  Pro- 
tocol was  66  to  2  vrtth  38  abstentions;  In  the 
Third  Committee,  59  to  2  with  32  abstentions, 
Togo  and  Niger  casting  the  negative  votes. 
The  amendment  to  separate  the  Protocol 
from  the  CivU  and  PoUtlcal  Rights  Covenant 
passed  by  vote  of  41  to  39  with  16  absten- 
tions. See  id.  at  123.  "Mr.  Naslnovsky  (Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics)  .  .  .  was  .  .  . 
glad  that  the  Protocol — which  was  unaccept- 
able and,  moreover,  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance— ^was  not  contained  In  the  body  of  the 
Covenant."  UJJ.  Doc.  No.  A/C.3/SR  1455, 
at  11  (1966). 

'Id.  at  44.  The  effective-date  clauses  are 
at  14,  33.  37.  and  41. 

•  See  Human  Rights:  A  Symposium  Pre- 
pared BY  UNESCO  (1949);  Blausteln.  Human 
Rights— A  Challenge  to  the  United  Nations 
and  to  our  Generation,  Dag  Hammerskjold 
Memorial  Lecture,  Columbia  Univ.,  Dec.  4. 
1963.  Cf.  IV  Doc.  hist,  of  Const.  411,  412 
(1905)  (Jefferson's  letter  to  Madison.  Dec.  20, 
1787)  ("A  bill  of  rights  is  what  the  people 
are  entitled  to  against  every  government  on 
earth,  general  or  particular,  &  what  no  Just 
government  should  refuse,  or  rest  on  Infer- 
ence."); Schwelb,  The  United  Nations  and 
Human  Rights,  11  How.  L.J.  356  (1965). 

'  All  three  treaties  "extend  to  all  parts  of 
federal  States  without  any  limitations  or  ex- 
ceptions." UJ».  Doc.  No.  A/RES/2200.  supro 
note  4,  at  14.  37,  41;  see  McDougal  &  Bebr. 
supra  note  3.  at  628  n.97;  Schwelb.  The  In- 
ternational Convention  on  the  Elimination 
of  All  Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination.  15 
Intl  &  COMP.  L.Q.  996.  1054  n.e7  (1966) 
("The  United  States,  changing  the  position 


It  had  taken  in  the  early  years  of  the  United 
Nations  work  in  the  fleld  of  human  rights— 
and  also  In  other  contexts— voted  for  the  de- 
letion of  the  Federal  States  clause  .  .  ."): 
Simsarlan,  Progress  in  Drafting  Tu>o  Cove- 
nants on  Human  Rights  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. 46  AM.  J.  Int'l.  L.  710.  718  (1952);  62 
A3  A. J.  400  (1966).  Cf.  Stein  &  Jacobson, 
Diplomats.  Scientists  and  Politicians 
(1966)  ■  Oakland  Tribune,  June  19,  1966,  p.  18 
("  "The  United  Nations  vrtll  be  dictatorial  and 
destructive  of  human  rights  according  to  the 
prophecies  In  the  Book  of  Revelation.'  states 
the  Rev.  John  Myers,  an  Oakland  author."). 
See  generally  note  31  infra. 

»See  Schwelb,  IntemationcU  Conventions 
on  Human  Rights.  9  Int'l  &  Comp.  L.Q.  664 
(1960)  •  Marsh,  Book  Review,  16  In^l  &  Comp. 
LQ  311  (1966);  cf.  Status  of  Multilateral 
Treaties  in  the  Field  of  Human  Rights  Con- 
cluded under  the  Auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions,   VX.    doc.    No.    E/CN.4/907/Rev.     1 

^^•UN    Doc    No.  A/RES/2106  (XX)    (1966). 
reprinted  in  60  Am.  J.  In'l  L.  650  (1966) .  See 
Dr  Schwelb's  excellent  analysU.  The  Interna- 
tional Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  All 
Forms  of  Racial  Discrimination,  16  ^\'' 
Comp.   L.Q.    996    (1966).   Cf.   UJi.   Doc.   No. 
E/CN.4/L.919/Add.   1,  at  9    (1967)    (draft  re 
religious  Intolerance);   Commission  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  Report  on  the  22d  Sessum,  UJf. 
Doc.  No.  E/4184.  at  83    (1966)    [hereinafter 
cited  as  22d  Session  Report]    (measures  for 
the  speedy  Implementation  of  the  Declaration 
on  the  EUmlnatlon  of  All  Forms  of  Racial 
DlBcrlmlnatlon) ;  Ferguson,  the  United  Na- 
tions Convention  on  Racial  Discriminaton: 
Civil  Rights  by  Treaty,  1  Law  m  Transttion 
Q  61  (1964);  Whitehead,  The  Eliminatum  of 
Racial  Discrimination:  The  United  Nations 
Proposed  Solution,  11  How.  L.J.  683  (1966). 
"Gellhorn.     Ombudsmen     and     Others 
(1966)-   Gellhorn.  When  Americans  Com- 
PUON    (1966);    Anderson.   Ombudsmen  Pro- 
posals, 7  BULL.  Inst.  Govt'l  Studies,  U.C. 
Rerkeley,  No.  6   (1966):   King,  What  This 
Country  Needs  Is  a  Good  Ombudsman.  Kl- 
wanls  Magazine,  AprU  1967.  at  23;  Time  Jan. 
1967  p  21-  Unruh.  The  Need  for  an  Ombuds- 
man  in  California.   53    Calif.   L.  Rev.    1212 
(1965)-    Symposium — The    Ombiidsman,    IB 
Admin.'  L.  Rev.  6-106  (1966);  Newman,  Book 
Review.  67  COLUM.  L.  Rev.  784  (1967) . 

"  "(T)he  Committee  on  the  Elimination  or 
Racial  Discrimination  ...  Is  the  flrst  organ 
of  Its  kind  established  on  a  world-wide 
plane."  Schwelb,  supra  note  9,  at  1058.  "[Iln 
the  ten-year  period  from  1947  to  1957  .  .  . 
more  than  63,000  communications  charged 
specific  violations  of  hviman  rights."  Buer- 
Mnthal.  supra  note  3.  at  136  n.7.  See  Carey. 
The  United  Nations'  Double  Standard  on  Hu- 
man Rights  Complaints,  60  Am.  J.  Iht-v  I.. 
792.  793  (1966)  ("Moet  .  .  .  communica- 
tions ...  are  given  scant  attention ') ;    cf. 
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and  comments  on  the  proapects  Intematlon- 
aUy  may  Illumine  some  variations  on  the 
theme.  My  hope  Is  that  readers  will  be  per- 
suaded that  the  new  United  Nations  com- 
mittees could  contribute  slgnlflcantly  to  hu- 
man rights  i»Dgress. 

X.     THE     RlCar     TO     PETITION 

The  United  Nations  have  never  endorsed 
adequately,  as  a  human  right,  the  right  to 
petition  one's  own  government."  The  New 
Protocol,  however,  states  that  individuals 
who  believe  that  their  rights  enumerated  In 
the  CivU  and  Political  Rights  Covenant  have 
been  violated  "may  submit  a  written  com- 
mimlcatlon  to  the  [Human  Rights)  Com- 
mittee for  consideration."  The  Committee 
then  (1)  "shall  bring  any  [such]  communi- 
cations ...  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
alleged  to  be  violating,"  (2)  "shall  consider 
[such]  communications  in  the  light  of  all 
written  information  made  available  to  it  by 
the  individual  and  by  the  State,"  (3)  "shall 
forward  Its  views  to  the  State  .  .  .  and  to  the 
Individual."  and  (4)  "shall  Include  In  its 
annual  report  ...  a  summary  of  its  activi- 
ties" 

We  note  immediately  that  this  procedure 
applies  only  to  the  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
Covenant.  Individuals  who  suffer  because 
of  vlolaOons  of  the  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  Covenant  are  given  no  such 
remedy;  and  the  Committee  Is  powerless  re- 
specting the  right  of  everyone  "to  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living,"  "to  education  " 
"to  the  enjoyment  of  the  highest  attainable 
standard  of  physical  and  mental  health,"  "to 
take  part  In  cultural  life,"  and  similar  rights. 
But  the  Civil  and  PoUtlcal  Rights  Covenant 
has  Inunense  scope.  Its  enumerations  Include 
basic  criminal  Justice,  equal  protection  of  the 
law.  first  amendment  liberties  such  as  free 
speech,  free  press,  freedom  of  religion,  and 
many  "new"  rights;  »  for  example:   "Every- 

id.  at  799  (nations'  comments  on  the  Racial 
Discrimination  Covenant);  Gardner,  in  Pur- 
smr  OF  World  Order  256  (1964)  ("the  right 
of  Individual  petition  to  world-wide  Interna- 
tional bodies  in  human-rights  cases  is  not  a 
practical  possibility  at  this  time"). 

Most  commentators  have  treated  the  con- 
cept of  ombudsman  as  exportable  nationally 
but  not  IntematlonaUy.  See  22d  Session  Re- 
port 75  ("Some  representatives,  while  ex- 
pressing their  admiration  for  this  institution 
[of  ombudsman),  felt  that  its  appUcatlon  on 
an  international  scale  was,  at  beat,  a  remot4 
objective."):  Internationai.  Commission  oi 
Jurists.  The  Rttle  or  Law  and  Hitman 
Rights  16  (1966  ("Control  through  the  in- 
stitution of  an  ombudsman"):  id  at  69-71- 
cf.  Blix,  A  Pattern  of  Effective  Protection: 
The  Ombudsman,  In  Symposium  on  The  In- 
ternational Law  of  Human  Rights,  11  How 
L.J.  257,  386  (1965);  Smyth,  The  European 
Commission  of  Human  Rights,  in  The  Om- 
BT7DSMAN  162  (Rowat  ed.  1965) ;  see  also  notes 
26  Sc  27  infra. 

"  See  Drost,  Human  Rights  as  Legai. 
Right:  65  (1951);  cf.  Gen.  Ass.  Res  217 
B(m),  Dec.  10,  1948  ("the  right  of  petition 
Is  an  essential  human  right") ;  Lauterpacht, 
International  Law  and  Hitman  Rights  337 
(1950)  ("no  Bill  Of  Rights  can  disregard 
It");  Edmund  G.  Brown,  The  Right  to  Peti- 
tion: Political  or  Legal  Freedom?  8  U  CX  A  L 
Rev.  729  (1961). 

"  See  articles  1-27  of  the  Covenant.  For  in- 
sights on  non-Western  Implications  see  Ber- 
man.  Human  Rights  in  the  Soviet  Union  11 
How.  L.J.  333  (1965);  Carey.  Implementing 
Human  Rights  Conventions — The  Soviet 
View,  63  Kt.  LJ.  115  (1964) ;  Jakovljevic.  The 
Problem  of  the  Protection  of  Human  Rights 
and  International  Law,  1962-1963  Yearbook 
OF  HAGtrs  Ac;  Koaowicz,  Protection  and  Im- 
plementation of  Human  Rights  Within  the 
Soviet  Legal  System,  53  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Society  of  International  Law 
248   (1959);  Panel— Problems  of  Self -Deter- 


one  shall  have  ...  the  right  to  form  and  Join 
trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  his  in- 
terests." (art.  22,  §1)  "Every  child  shall 
have  .  .  .  the  right  to  such  measures  of  pro- 
tection as  are  required  by  his  status  as  a 
minor,  on  the  part  of  his  family,  society  and 
the  State."  (art.  24,  5  1)  "In  those  States  in 
which  ethnic,  religious  or  linguistic  minori- 
ties exist,  persons  belonging  to  such  minori- 
ties shall  not  be  denied  the  right.  In  com- 
munity with  the  other  members  of  their 
groups,  to  enjoy  their  own  culture,  to  pro- 
fess and  practise  their  own  religion,  or  to  use 
their  own  language."  (art.  27)  Thus,  the  Com- 
mittee's cognizance  Is  broad  Indeed. 

n.  restrictions  and  procedures 
There  are,  however,  certain  restrictions. 
First,  individuals  may  petition  only  ( 1 )  when 
they  claim  to  be  victims  of  a  violation  of  a 
right  set  forth  In  the  Covenant,  (2)  when 
they  are  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
government  that  they  allege  has  violated  that 
right,  and  (3)  when  that  government  has 
ratified  both  the  Protocol  and  the  Covenant. 
Second,  the  communication  to  the  Com- 
mittee must  be  written,  must  not  be  anony- 
mous, and  must  be  neither  "an  abuse  of  the 
right  of  submission  of  such  communica- 
tions" nor  "Incompatible  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Covenant."  " 

Third,  the  Committee  may  not  consider  an 
individual's  communication  until  it  has  as- 
certained ( 1 )  that  he  has  exhausted  all  avail- 
able domestic  remedies,  and  (2)  that  the 
same  matter  is  not  being  examined  under 
another  procediu-e  of  International  investi- 
gation or  settlement.  But  this  r^Ue  does  not 
apply  "where  the  application  of  the  remedies 
Is  unreasonably  prolonged." 

The  Committee  establishes  Its  own  rules  of 
procedure.''  Twelve  of  Its  eighteen  members 
constitute  a  quorum;  Its  decisions  are  by 
majority  vote  of  the  members  present;  and 
it  "shall  hold  closed  meetings  when  examin- 
ing commimlcatlons  under  the  .  .  .  Proto- 
col." It  must  bring  each  of  these  communi- 
cations to  the  attention  of  the  allegedly  vio- 
lating government.  "Within  six  months  the 
receiving  State  shall  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee virritten   explanations   or  statements 
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clarifying  the  matter  and  the  remedy,  if  any 
that  may  have  been  taken  by  that  State " 
Then,  after  considering  each  communication 
In  the  light  of  written  information  made 
available  by  the  individual  and  by  the  State 
the  Committee  forwards  its  views  to  both.  ' 
m.  membership  of  the  committee  '« 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  eighteen 
nationals  of  countries  that  have  ratified  the 
Covenant— "persons  of  high  moral  character 
and  recognized  competence  In  the  field  of 
human  rights,  consideration  being  given  to 
the  usefulness  of  the  participation  of  some 
persons  having  legal  experience."  Each  party 
to  the  Covenant  may  nominate  two  of  its 
nationals.  The  eighteen  are  elected  by  secret 
ballot  at  a  parties'  meeting  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General convenes.  The  elections  are  for 
four-year  terms,  except  that  half  of  those 
first  chosen  serve  only  a  two-year  term 

In  the  election  "consideration  shall  be 
given  to  equitable  geographical  distribution 
of  membership  and  to  the  representation  of 
the  different  forms  of  civilization  and  of  the 
principal  legal  systems."  Though  two  may 
be  nominated,  only  one  national  of  a  State 
may  be  elected.  Committeemen  are  elected 
and  serve  "In  their  personal  capacity"  and 
each  receives  "emoluments  from  United  Na- 
tions resources  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  General  Assembly  may  decide,  having 
regard  to  the  Importance  of  the  Committee's 
responslbUlUes."  The  Secretary-General  Is  to 
provide  staff  and  faculties  for  the  "effective 
performance"  of  the  Committee's  functions 
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mination  and  Political  Rights  in  the  De- 
veloping Countries,  60  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Societt  of  International  Law 
129-150  (1968):  PeselJ,  Recent  Codification 
of  Human  Rights  in  Socialist  Constitutions 
11  How.  L.J.  342  (1965);  Zhogln,  Vyshinsky'i 
Distortions  in  Soviet  Legal  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice, 4  Soviet  L.  &  Gov't  48  (1965) . 

"[lit  Is  a  shock  to  be  told  by  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Soviet  Supreme  Court  that 
our  system  is  not  fair  to  the  defendant 
However,  ...  to  serve  on  a  defendant  a  little 
paper  merely  saying,  'You  did  such  a  thing 
at  such  a  place  and  time,  and  you  are  guilty 
of  this  or  that  crime,'  and  then  to  save  the 
evidence  to  produce  at  the  trial,  may  not 
be  the  fairest  method  of  conducting  a  trial  to 
ascertain  the  guilt  of  the  accused."  Jackson 
The  Nuremberg  Trial  321  (1947). 

»  See  Weil,  The  European  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  126  (1963).  Cf.  art.  6  Jl- 
"Nothing  In  the  present  Covenant  may  be 
Interpreted  as  implying  for  any  State,  group 
or  person  any  right  to  engage  In  any  activity 
or  perform  any  act  aimed  at  the  destruction 
of  any  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  recognized 
herein  or  at  their  limitation  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  provided  for  In  the  present 
Covenant."  May  we  infer  that  those  words 
do  not  preclude  activities  aimed  at  restrict- 
ing the  Covenant  by  amendment,  pursuant 
to  its  Article  517  Cf.  Schwelb,  On  the  Opera- 
tion of  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
^Urhts,  18  Int.  Ceo.  558.  667  (1964);  Smith 
The  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
and  the  Right  of  Derogation:  A  Solution  to 
the  Problem  of  Domestic  Jurisdiction.  11 
How.  L.J.  694,  601  (1966) . 
"  See  also  articles  37  &  39  of  the  Covenant. 


IV.    FUNCTIONS    OTHEH    THAN    CONSmERING 

petitions 
My  subject  Is  ombudsmen.  I  wUl  merely 
refer  to  Important  Committee  functions  that 
do  not  Involve  "conMnunicatlons  from  In- 
dividuals." Briefly  listed,  they  are  (1)  to  re- 
quest and  receive  from  parties  to  the  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  Covenant  "reports  on 
the  measures  they  have  adopted  which  give 
effect  to  the  rights  recognized  ...  and  on  the 
progress  made  In  the  enjoyment  of  those 
rights':  (2)  to  transmit  reports  and  "such 
general  comments  as  It  may  consider  appro- 
priate" to  the  parties,  and  also  to  the  United 
Nations  Economic  and  Social  Council-  (3) 
"to  receive  and  consider  communications  to 
the  effect  that  a  State  Party  claims  that  an- 
other State  Party  is  not  fulfilling  its  obliga- 
tions under  the  present  Covenant,"  then  to 
make  available  Its  good  offices  .  .  with  a 
view  to  a  friendly  solution  of  the  matter"; 
and  (4)  when  the  matter  cannot  thus  be 
resolved  to  those  parties'  satisfaction  with 
their  consent  to  appoint  an  ad  hoc  concilia- 
tion commission. 

That  Is  a  quick  summary  which  Justifies 
only  this  comment:  for  further  details  ar- 
ticles 40-42  of  the  Covenant  must  be  studied 
with  care.  We  can  observe  that  Item  3  In  the 
list  above  might  result  in  action  relating  to 
an  individual's  grievance.  To  Illustrate  con- 
sider these  words  of  article  13: 

"An  alien  lawfully  In  the  territory  of  a 
State  Party  to  the  present  Covenant  may  be 
expelled  therefrom  only  In  pursuance  of  a 
decUlon  reached  In  accordance  with  law  and 
shall,  except  where  compelling  reasons  of  na- 
tional security  otherwise  require,  be  allowed 
to  submit  the  reasons  agralnst  his  expulsion 
and  to  have  his  case  reviewed  by.  and  be  rep- 
resented for  the  purpose  before,  the  com- 
petent authority  or  a  person  or  persons 
especially  designated  by  the  competent 
authority." 

If  an  alien  lawfully  in  the  Umted  States 
were  denied  any  of  those  rights,  and  If  the 
United  States  had  ratified  the  Covenant  and 
also  had  recognized  the  Committee's  cogni- 
zance, under  article  41.  of  complaints  by 
other  countries,  and  if  the  alien  could  per- 
suade another  country  (e.g.,  his  own)  to 
plead  for  him.  then.  If  that  country  too  had 
declared  Its  desire  to  participate  In  article  41 

"  See  articles  38-36,  38  ft  43. 


proceedings,  the  Committee  could  serve  as 
ombudsman.  Those  are  a  lot  of  If's." 

V.    THE    committee    ON    THE    ELIMINATION    OF 
RACIAL   DISCRIMINATION 

The  committee  organized  under  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Elimination  of  All  Forms  of 
Racial  Discrimination  is  to  have  functions 
comparable  to  those  of  the  Human  Rights 
Committee.  The  Convention,  like  the  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  documents,  provides 
that  once  it  is  operative  ten  parties  may 
empower  the  Committee  to  receive  petitions. 
Twenty-seven  nations  must  ratify  the  Con- 
vention as  a  whole;  and  the  draftsmen  as- 
sumed, of  course,  that  not  all  governments 
who  ratify  will  choose  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  Committee's  Jurisdiction." 

Differences  between  the  Clvll-PoUtlcal  and 
the  Racial  Discrimination  procedures  seem 
to  be  of  limited  significance.  Thus,  govern- 
ments charged  with  racial  violations  are  al- 
lowed only  three  months  Instead  of  six  to 
submit  exceptions;  the  racial  committee's 
deliberations  seem  not  to  be  restricted  to 
written  information:  and  a  secrecy  require- 
ment Is  imposed."'  The  Convention  does  In- 
clude this  unique  paragraph  (art.  14,  8  2): 

"Any  State  Party  which  makes  a  declara- 
tion [recognizing  the  competence  of  the  Ra- 
cial Discrimination  Committee  to  receive  and 
consider  communications  from  Individuals] 
.  .  .  may  establish  or  Indicate  a  body  within 
Its  national  legal  order  which  shall  be  com- 
petent to  receive  and  consider  petitions  from 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  within 
Its  jurisdiction  who  claim  to  be  victims  of  a 
violation  of  any  of  the  rights  set  forth  In  this 
Convention  and  who  have  exhausted  other 
available  local  remedies." 

The  gain  to  a  government  that  does  set  up 
such  a  petition-considering  body  is  that  Its 
accusers  may  then  resort  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Committee  only  "in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure to  obtain  fatl?factlon  from  the  body." 
(Art.  14,  15.)  The  gain  to  Individuals  Is  that 
they  get  another  body  to  watch  over  their 
government;  and  a  national  ombudsman, 
though  potentially  subservient  In  some  coun- 
tries, will  often  be  less  remote  and  more 
effective  than  the  international  committee. 
In  our  country,  for  instance,  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  might 
well  be  structured  to  help  racial  discrimina- 
tion victims  "obtain  satisfaction."  In  most 
cases  (though  not  necessarily  all),  its  serv- 
ices would  be  superior  to  those  of  the  Com- 
mittee." 


Thus,  with  respect  to  racial  discrimination 
the  creation  of  national  ombudsmen  was 
pronounced  worthwhile.  As  to  human  rights 
in  general,  the  Assembly  was  less  ambitious, 
but  it  did  approve  the  following  Invitation 
and  request: 

"Considering  the  advisability  of  the  pro- 
posals for  the  establishment  of  national  com- 
missions on  human  rights  or  the  designation 
of  other  appropriate  institutions  to  perform 
certain  functions  pertaining  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil 
and  Political  Rights  and  the  International 
Covenant  on  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights,  [the  General  Assembly] 

"1.  Invites  the  Economic  and  Social  Ooim- 
cil  to  request  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  to  examine  the  question  in  all  Its 
aspects  and  to  report,  through  the  Council, 
to  the  General  Assembly; 

"2.  Requests  the  Secretary-General  to  In- 
vite Member  States  to  submit  their  com- 
ments on  the  question,  in  order  that  the 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  may  take 
these  comments  Into  account  when  consider- 
ing the  proposals."" 

VI.    CONCLUDING    COMMENTS 

In  three  treaty  proposals — the  Civil  and  Po- 
litical Rights  Covenant,  its  accompanying 
Protocol,  and  the  Convention  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination— the  United  Nations  have  con- 
structed two  committees  that  could  serve 
powerfully  as  ombudsmen  for  worldwide 
human  rights.  Some  critics  will  continue  to 
urge  that  the  United  Nations  create  a  court 
and  appoint  an  attorney  general  or  high 
commissioner  for  human  rights,  and  such 
ofaclals  may  in  fact  be  required  for  some 
needs.*'  In  response  to  the  need  for  external 
criticism,  however,  a  fine  structure  has  been 
designed.  The  new  committees  can  meet  the 
tests  of  the  formula  set  out  by  Walter  Gell- 
horn:  "readily  accessible,  professionally 
qualified,  wholly  detached  critics  to  Inqxilre 
objectively  Into  asserted  administrative  short- 
comings .  .  .  advisors,  not  commanders  .  .  . 
[who]  rely  on  recommendaton,  not  on  com- 
pulsion." =>  Are  eighteen  committeemen,  too 
many?  I  think  not.  "Capability  and  objec- 
tivity . .  .  are  qualities  that  can  be  attributed 
to  a  collectivity  as  well  as  to  a  man."  Gell- 
hom  reminds  us,  and  "nothing  in  the  con- 


"Cf.  Schwelb,  supra  note  9,  at  1037.  On 
individual  petitions  introduced  via  "com-' 
ments"  from  non-government  organizations, 
see  Carey,  »upro  note  13,  at  130;  cf.  22d  Ses- 
sion Report.  106-17. 

"Cf.  Buergenthal.  Book  Review.  13  Am. 
J.  CoMp.  L.,  301.  805-06  (1964) .  The  effective- 
date  clauses  appecu"  In  60  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  at 
659-60  (1966). 

"Cf.  Schwelb,  supra  note  9,  at  1043:  "The 
principle  of  a  fair  hearing  (Art.  10  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights) 
requires  .  .  .  that  the  petitioner  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  oomment  on  the  'informa- 
tion' presented  by  the  State  and  vice  versa." 
That  idee  would  also  apply  to  the  Civil  Po- 
litical Rights  Protocol  and  would  Indeed  be  a 
liberal  extension  of  what  we  call  "due  proc- 
ess" and  the  British  call  "natural  Justice." 
Compare  requirements  in  Art.  11,  J  5  of  the 
Racial  Discrimination  Convention,  with  Art. 
41,  5  Kg)  of  the  Civil  and  Political  Rights 
Covenant;  and  see  Carey,  supra  note  11,  at 
803.  n.49. 

'°  See  Bemhard,  Role  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  23  Law  in  Tran- 
smoN  107  (1963);  cf.  UJ».  Doc.  No.  E/CN.4/ 
932/Add.  2,  at  2  (1967)  ("The  Commission 
offers  a  good  example  of  ...  a  National 
Commission  In  the  field  of  human  rights.") ; 
Taper,  A  Lover  of  Citiea—II,  New  Yorker, 
Feb.  11,  1967.  pp.  46,  104-10;   Wltherspoon, 


cept  of  external  criticism  precludes  a  collegial 
organization  Instead  of  a  one-man  band." " 

That  Is  not  to  say  that  revisions  never  will 
be  necessary.  All  the  treaties  we  are  discuss- 
ing set  forth  a  process  of  amendment,  and  the 
ombudsmen  clauses,  like  several  other  clauses, 
obviously  could  be  strengthened.*  Also,  by  no 
means  will  it  be  easy  for  the  connmltteemen 
to  "serve  in  their  personal  capacity,"  to  Insu- 
late themselves  from  compulsions  of  global 
politics.  Their  work  can  be  potent  only  If 
it  is  bold  and  resourceful,  only  if  It  displays 
dedication  and  integrity  and  courage,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  quaUtles  that  inhere  in  Gell- 
hom's  prescription. 

The  critical  fact,  thbligh,  is  that  the  right 
to  petition  an  ombudsman — long  sought  as 
a  basic  reform  In  International  affairs" — Is 
now  recognized.  The  nurturing  of  that  right 
Is  to  begin  as  soon  as  enough  nations  have 
ratified  the  Clvll-Politlcal  Covenant  and  Pro- 
tocol and  the  Racial  Discrimination  Conven- 
tion. Like  many  United  Nations  agencies, 
the  human  rights  ombudsmen  will  develop 
strengths,  and  they  will  enhance  the  pioneer 
work  of  the  European  Commission  of  Human 
Rights  and  other  transnational  bodies.*'  That 
Jurisprudence  could  be  Instructive  on  some 
Important  Issues  is  quite  apparent;  for  ex- 
ample, when  is  the  appUcaOon  of  domestic 
remedies  "unreasonably  prolonged"?  " 


Civil  Rights  Policy  in  the  Federal  System: 
Proposals  for  a  Better  Use  of  Administrative 
Process,  74  Yale  L.J.  1171  (1965). 

*>  Supra  note  4.  at  44.  Should  commissions 
on  economic,  social,  and  cultural  rights  exer- 
cise ombudsman-like  functions?  The  Third 
Committee's  vote  to  seek  a  report  and  com- 
ments on  that  question  was  74  to  0;  but  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Portugal, 
and  Japan  abstained.  UJJ.  Doc.  No.  A/6646, 
at  158  (1968);  cf.  Papadatos,  The  European 
Social  Charter,  7  I.CJJ.  214  (1966). 

"See  Report  of  the  Working  Group  to 
Study  the  Proposal  to  Create  the  Institution 
of  a  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Human  Rights,  U.N.  Doc.  No.  E/CN.4/934 
(1967);  U.N.  Doc  No  E/CN.4/L.974  (1967); 
Etra,  International  Protection  of  Human 
Rights:  The  Proposal  for  a  UJi.  High  Com- 
missioner, 6  Col.  J.  Transnat'l  L.  150  (1966) ; 
Goldberg,  The  Heed  for  a  World  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  11  How.  L.J.  621  (1965):  cf. 
Brennan,  International  Due  Process  and  the 
Law,  48  Va.  L.  Rev.  1268  (1962) ;  Carey,  swpro 
note  11,  at  794,  802;  Simsarian,  Human 
Rights    Among    Diverse    World    Orders,    63 

PROCEEDINaS     OF    THE     AMERICAN     SOCIETY     OF 

International  Law  245,  247,  (1969) :  Yntema, 
Book  Review,  12  Am.  J.  Cobip.  L.  136  (1963). 
*»  GiXLRORN,  Ombudsmen  and  Others,  422. 
436  (1966).  Query  whether  international 
slowness  and  stiffness  Inevitably  will  impede 
efforts  to  achieve  the  quick.  Informal,  nego- 
tiatory  strength  that  can  chara»'.terlze  the 
work  of  national  ombudsmen.  Would  a  com- 
missioner contribute?  See  note  22  supra. 


«Gellhoen,  When  Americans  Complain 
226(1966). 

»C/.  Note,  The  Legal  Programme  of  the 
Council  of  Europe.  14  Int'l  &  Comp.  L.Q. 
646-47  (1966) :  "Three  protocols  to  the  Euro- 
pean Convention  on  Human  Rights  were 
signed  in  1963.  They  extend  the  protection 
offered  by  the  Convention.  Experts  are  still 
working  on  other  proposals  to  extend  the 
Convention,  and  the  Legal  ConmUttee  of  the 
Coimcil  of  Europe's  Consultative  Assem- 
bly ...  Is  studying  ways  on  ensuring  a 
fuller  application  .  .  .  ."  See  also  New  Proto- 
col on  Status  of  Refugees,  UJ^.  Press  Release 
WS/279,  at  7  (Feb.  3,  1967). 

"  See  Bruegel,  The  Right  to  Petition  an  In- 
ternational Authority,  2  In't  &  Comp.  L.Q. 
542  (1953):  see  also  Lauterpacht,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Human  Rights  291  (1950) 
("we  are  not  at  Uberty  to  permit  the  funda- 
mental right  of  petition  to  founder") . 

"  Article  7  of  the  Protocol  mentions  the 
petition  rights  of  colonial  peoples.  Cf. 
Schwelb,  supra  note  9,  at  1045-48.  "The  ac- 
ceptance by  United  Nations  bodies  of  peti- 
tions as  well  as  the  hearing  of  petitioners  on 
various  subjects,  including  the  denial  of 
human  rights,  has  expanded  from  the  trust 
territories  contemplated  by  Article  87(b)  [of 
the  Charter)  to  non-self  governing  territortee 
and  even  to  one  independent  state.  South 
Africa."  Carey,  supra  note  11,  at  792;  cf.  UJ». 
Doc.  No.  E/CN.4/L.944/Add.  4,  at  28  (1967) 
("receive  communications  and  he&r  witnesses 
and  use  such  modalities  of  procedure  as  .  .  . 
appropriate  [re  South  African  prisoners]"). 

See  also  Slmmonds,  The  United  Kingdom 
and  the  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights,  15  Int'l  8c  Comp.  L.Q.  639  (1966); 
Thirlway,  A  New  Jurisdiction:  The  European 
Convention  on  Human  Rights,  110  Sol.  J.  299 
(1966);  McNulty,  The  Practice  of  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  of  Human  Rights,  11  How. 
L.J.  430  (1966;  cf.  Gormley,  The  Emerging 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labour  Organization,  30  Albant  L. 
Rev.  13,  21  (1966);  Thomas  &  Thomas,  The 
Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  20  8w.  L.J.  282,  293   (1966). 

*■  See  Gellhorn  Ombudsmen,  and  Others 
428  (1966)  ("Exhaustion  of  Remedies"); 
Weil,  The  European  Convention  on  Human 
Rights  104  (1963);  cf.  Mummery,  The  Con- 
tent of  the  Duty  to  Exhaust  Local  Judicial 
Remedies.  68  Am.  J.  Int'l  L.  389  (1964); 
Panel — Using  a  Country's  Own  Legal  System 
to  Cause  It  to  Respect  International  Rights, 
58  Proceedings  of  the  Ameucan  Soctett  of 
International  Law  100-122  (1964). 
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The  Great  Question  of  course  Is  ratifica- 
tion. These  proposed  treaties,  like  other  hu- 
man rights  treaties  now  in  effect,*  demon- 
strate dramatically  the  world's  repudiation 
of  this  dismal  dictum  of  John  Poster  Dulles: 

"(W)hlle  we  shall  not  withhold  our  coun- 
sel from  those  who  seek  to  draft  a  treaty  or 
covenant  on  human  rights,  we  do  not  our- 
selves look  upon  a  treaty  as  the  means 
which  we  would  now  select  as  the  proper 
and  most  effective  way  to  spread  throughout 
the  world  the  goals  of  human  liberty  to 
which  this  Nation  has  been  dedicated  since 
its  inception  ....  [  Specifically,  the  Eisen- 
hower] admimstration  does  not  Intend  to 
sign  the  Convention  on  Political  Rights  of 
Women  .  .  .  because  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  goal  can  be  achieved  by  treaty  coercion 
or  that  it  constitutes  a  proper  field  for  exer- 
cise of  the  treaty-making  power."  " 

Those  words  have  not  yet  had  a  decent 
burial.  We  have  witnessed  mere  preliminary 
rituals."  How  himiiUatlng  it  is  that  the 
United  States  has  ratified  not  a  single  United 
Nations  convention  on  human  rights.  How 
belittling  that,  notwithstanding  the  Dulles 
comment  regarding  "treaty  coercion"  and 
what  Is  not  "a  proper  field  for  exercise  of 
the  treaty-making  power,"  the  Convention 
on  Political  Rights  of  Women  has  now  been 
ratified  by  more  than  fifty  nations."  How 
presumptuous  that  we  baldly  urge  the 
United  Nations  to  "encourage  all  eligible 
States  to  become  Parties  as  soon  as  possible 
to  all  Conventions  which  aim  to  protect  hu- 
man rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 
.  .  ."  "  How  awkward  that  our  delegates  still 
must  resort  to  this  hollow,  tiresome.  "Any- 
way we're  better  than  you"  dialogue: 

It  was  significant  [certain  delegates  ob- 
served] that  some  delegations  most  strongly 
supporting  the  establishment  of  a  High 
Commission  for  Human  Rights  represented 
Goverimients  which  had  a  very  poor  record 
In  the  matter  of  ratifying  such  Instnmients. 
In  reply,  one  representative  said  that,  with- 
out belittling  the  Importance  of  ratifying 
such  Instruments  which  were  given  very 
careful  consideration  in  his  own  country,  a 
more  important  test  was  the  degree  In  which 
the  principles  of  such  Instruments  were  ob- 
served." " 


*»See  note  8  supra. 

*>  U.S.  Participation  in  the  U.N. :  Report 
BT  the  President  to  the  Congress  for  the 
Tear  1953,  at  155:  cf.  Ganji,  International 
Protection  of  Human  Rights  221   (1862). 

»  See  Gardner,  Human  Rights — Some  Next 
Steps.  49  Dep't  State  Bxtll.  320  (1963);  cf. 
Gardner,  The  International  Promotion  of 
Human  Rights:  Problems  and  Opportunities, 
State  Dep't  Press  Release  No.  4333  (Dec.  6, 
1963):  Cleveland  Switch  On  the  Lights, 
State  Dep't  Press  Release  No.  199  (April  30 
1964):  Goldberg,  State  Dep't  Prees  Release 
No.  4887  (July  6.  1966)  at  13:  "And  the  Im- 
portance of  international  progress  here  can- 
not be  overstated.  For  Just  as  it  is  in  the 
Interest  of  the  developed  nations  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  multilateral  Institutions  and 
machinery  to  advance  the  economic  growth 
of  the  less  developed  nations,  so  it  Is  in  the 
interest  of  all  nations  to  do  so  in  the  realm 
of  human  rights." 

"In  1963  President  Kennedy  did  submit 
to  the  Senate  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women,  along  with  the  slavery  and 
forced  labor  conventions.  Cf.  note  8  supra- 
sea  Carey,  supra  note  13,  at  115  n.  2;  Gardner. 
ICY  Plus  One:  An  Inventory,  Saturday  Re- 
view of  Literature.  Nov.  5,  1966.  pp.  24,  73; 
Hearings  on  Human  Rights  Conventions  Be- 
fore a  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  90th  Contr  1st  Sess 
1  (1967).  ' 

"  2Zd  Session  Report  39;  cf.  UJI.  Doc.  No 
E/SR.1412,  at69  (1966). 

»*22d  Session  Report.  73. 

"[TIhe  RussUns  .  .  .  brought  in  their 
hardest-hitting    spokesman  ...  [A]s    I   sat 


It  is  true  that  in  the  United  States  such 
instruments  are  given  "very  careful  consid- 
eration"?  I  fear  not.  With  due  consideration 
of  the  new  treaties,  the  most  crucial  treaties 
on  human  rights  yet  adopted,  our  nation 
could  mend  its  ways.  For  freedom,  once 
again,  America  might  assume  a  leader's 
role — a  role  that  history,  past  and  present, 
surely  conmiands. 


THE  URBAN  PROPERTY  PROTEC- 
TION. REHABLLITATION,  AND  RE- 
INSURANCE ACT  OP  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhead]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  increase 
the  availability  of  essential  property  in- 
surance In  urban  areas  smd  to  provide 
Federal  reinsurance  for  insurance  indus- 
try losses  stemming  from  riots. 

Joining  me  as  cosponsors  of  the  Urban 
Property  Protection,  Rehabilitation,  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968  are  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Reuss]  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashley]. 

It  was  my  privilege  earlier  In  this  ses- 
sion to  cosponsor  with  these  very  able 
gentlemen  the  Low-  and  Moderate- 
Income  Housing  Act  of  1968,  a  bill  de- 
signed to  increase  tenfold  in  20  years  the 
Nation's  supply  of  low-  and  moderate - 
income  housing  and  to  eliminate  condi- 
tions that  perpetuate  urban  ghettos. 

I  look  forward  to  continued  coopera- 
tion with  these  gentlemen  when  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  on  which  we  all 
serve,  begins  deliberations  on  the  meas- 


and  listened  to  blm.  I  felt  indeed  like  the 
'embarrassed  American.'  described  In  an  arti- 
cle In  the  Saturday  Review  (Oct.  31,  1964, 
p.  24).  which  pointed  out  the  harmful'effects 
on  the  credibility  of  our  role  In  the  inter- 
national human  rights  field  of  our  record  of 
honratlfication  ...  We  participate  In  draft- 
ing human  rights  treaties,  in  criticizing 
them,  in  proposing  this  addition  and  that 
deletion — and  then  we  faU  to  ratify  any  of 
them. 

"Of  course,  we  .  .  .  retorted  that  America 
does  not  need  to  ratify  a  genocide  treaty  in 
order  to  prevent  genocide;  .  .  .  and  we  do  not 
need  a  convention  on  the  right  to  leave  one's 
country  and  to  return  .  .  .  and  so  forth. 

"This  was  all  fine  as  polemic,  but  It  could 
not  hide  the  fact  that  we  have  failed  to 
ratify  any  human  rights  conventions,  which 
are  the  principal  U.N.  means  of  international 
standard-setting  and  cooperation  In  the 
human  rights  field."  Abram.  The  Quest  for 
Human  Dignity,  Vista,  Sept.-Oct.,  1966,  p.  35. 
See  also  Goldberg,  State  Dep't  Press  Release 
No.  4865.  at  6  (May  12,  1966)  :  "Our  delay  In 
ratifying  these  conventions  has  confused  our 
friends  and  provided  ammunition  against  us 
for  our  foes."  Cf.  Ezejiofoh,  Protection  or 
Human  Rights  Under  the  Law  145  n.20 
(1964)  ("It  Is  difficult  to  see  what  chances 
the  I  Inter- American)  Convention  has  of 
early  adoption  unless  the  U.8.A.  relaxes  Its 
opposition.");  Korey.  Human  Rights  Trea- 
ties: Why  Is  the  V.S.  Stalling?,  46  Foreign 
Aftairs  414  (1967);  and  see  Thomas  & 
Thomas.  The  Organization  or  Amzsxcan 
States  233  (1963). 


ures  we  have  Introduced  and  will  intro- 
duce to  attack  the  economic,  educa- 
tional, and  social  Ills  of  our  cities. 

We  are  all  delighted  that  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Peighan]  is  also  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recent  statistics  show 
that  nearly  70  percent  of  our  population 
lives  in  cities,  and  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  continued  economic  health  of 
our  cities  is  essential  to  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  economic  health  of  many  of  our 
cities  is  being  threatened  by  the  de- 
terioration of  their  core  areas.  This  body 
has  enacted  a  variety  of  measures  to  at- 
tack the  root  causes  of  this  deteriora- 
tion—the Housins  Act  of  1949,  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1964,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1965,  the  war  on 
poverty,  and  others.  But  our  arsenal  is 
by  no  means  complete. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  with  my  es- 
teemed colleagues  today  is  designed  to 
deal  with  the  threat  that  two  distinct,  but 
related,  insurance  problems  pose  to  the 
economic  health  of  our  cities. 

The  first  problem  is  the  increasing  un- 
availability of  fire  and  extended  coverage 
insurance  for  properties  in  inner  city 
areas. 

The  second  problem,  a  product  of  the 
riots  which  have  swept  more  than  80 
American  cities  in  the  past  3  years,  con- 
cerns the  ability  of  the  private  Insur- 
ance industry  to  continue  to  furnish  riot 
protection  in  the  broad  range  of  property 
insurance  policies  it  now  offers. 

Basically,  the  bill  provides  that  any 
private  insurer  participating  in  a  volun- 
tary plan  to  make  fire  and  extended  cov- 
erage insurance  available  to  all  urban 
homeowners  and  businessmen  whose 
property  meets  reasonable  underwriting 
standards  can  obtain  Federal  reinsurance 
for  the  riot  coverage  offered  In  all  lines 
of  property  Insurance. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  prospect  of  re- 
insurance for  the  huge  losses  that  con- 
tinued riot  coverage  might  entail  will 
provide  a  powerful  incentive  for  the  pri- 
vate insurance  Industry  to  make  Insur- 
ance protection  available  for  urban 
homeowners  and  businessmen  no  matter 
where  they  live  or  work. 

The  bill  also  provides  Federal  rehabil- 
itation loans  and  grants  for  those  home- 
owners or  businessmen  whose  properties 
do  not  meet  minimum  standards  of  in- 
surability and  who  cannot  obtain  credit 
in  the  private  market  to  make  the  re- 
pairs needed  to  qualify  for  reasonably 
priced  fire  and  extended  coverage  pro- 
tection. 

A  more  detailed  examination  of  the 
relation  of  Insurance  to  urban  economic 
health  will  make  the  need  for  this  bill 
clear,  Mr.  Speaker. 

In  recent  years,  residents  and  busi- 
nessmen In  deteriorating  areas  of  our 
cities  have  found  It  Increasingly  difQ- 
cult  to  obtain  basic  property  Insurance 
at  reasonable  rates.  There  have  been 
widespread  complaints  of  insurance 
being  denied  a  property  on  the  basis  of 
Its  location  only,  without  regard  to  its 
merits.  Similarly,  there  have  been 
changes  of  cancellation  or  nonrenewal  d 
existing  fire  and  extended  coverage  poli- 
cies. 
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Unavailability  of  insurance  acceler- 
ates the  deterioration  process  because  It 
discourages  lenders  and  others  from  in- 
vesting In  the  deteriorating  areas.  With- 
out credit,  homes  cannot  be  Improved 
and  businesses  cannot  expand.  The  fam- 
ilies and  the  businessmen  move  out,  and 
a  blighted  area  develops  and  grows. 

The  recent  civil  disorders  have  aggra- 
vated these  problems,  and  reasonably 
priced  insurance  Is  nearly  Impossible  to 
obtain  in  or  near  riot-damaged  or  not- 
prone  urban  areas. 

The  scale  of  last  summer's  rioting  not 
only  increased  the  insurance  Industry's 
reluctance  to  offer  fire  and  extended  cov- 
erage Insurance  to  property  owners  In 
central  city  areas;  it  also  threatened  the 
ability  of  the  Industry  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide riot  protection  in  a  broad  range  of 
property  policies. 

Insured  losses  from  last  summer  s  riot- 
ing ran  to  more  than  $100  million.  Many 
more  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  destroyed  property  was  unin- 
sured. The  Industry  was  able  to  make 
good  the  claims  made  against  it  after 
the  riots,  but  It  is  uncertain  that  it  will 
be  able  to  continue  to  provide  riot  pro- 
tection—and guarantee  payment  of 
claims  for  riot  losses— In  the  face  of  a 
peril  as  huge,  as  potentially  catastrophic 
and  as  totally  unpredictable  as  riot. 

Many  factors  underlie  this  uncertainty, 
and  an  examination  of  some  of  them,  I 
believe,  will  make  it  clear  that  it  is  Im- 
perative that  the  Insurance  industry  con- 
tinue to  provide  riot  and  civil  commo- 
tion coverage. 

First  damage  caused  by  riot  and  civil 
commotion  Is  covered  by  all  normal 
named-peril  policies  which  have  ex- 
tended coverage  endorsements,  by  nor- 
mal all-risk  policies,  both  personal  and 
commercial,  and  by  standard  automobile 
comprehensive  coverage.  Only  rarely 
have  policies  been  marketed  with  riot 
damage  specifically  excluded  by  special 
endorsement. 

If  coverage  of  the  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion peril  were  withdrawn  from  the 
marketplace,  the  various  lines  of  prop- 
erty insurance  now  available  would  be 
difficult  to  sell,  partlculariy  In  view  of 
the  recent  trend  toward  more  frequent 
and  more  costly  riots  In  our  cities.  With- 
out the  opportunity  to  purchase  msur- 
ance  covering  this  peril,  homeowners 
and  businessmen  would  be  exposing 
themselves  to  the  possibility  of  unin- 
sured losses,  and  might  choose  to  buy  no 
insurance  at  all.  This  situation  would  be 
as  costly  to  the  Insurance  industry  as  to 
property  owners. 

Second,  because  the  peril  of  riot  and 
civil  commotion  is  not  a  measurable  risk, 
and  because  losses  from  this  peril  until 
recently  have  been  nominal,  the  cost  of 
this  coverage  has  been  an  insignificant 
portion  of  the  premium  charged  for  a 
whole  poUcy.  If  the  insurance  Industry 
were  to  charge  a  premium  for  riot  pro- 
tection based  on  the  last  3  years'  ex- 
perience, prices  for  most  property  in- 
surance poUcies  would  be  beyond  the 
means  of  most  property  owners,  except 
for  those  in  "safe"  areas.  This  situation 
would  be  intolerable. 

Third,  again  because  of  the  immeasur- 
ability of  the  riot  peril  and  its  nominal 


cost  to  insurers  until  recently,  losses  from 
riot  and  civil  commotion  have  been  paid 
mainly  from  reinsurance  carried  by  the 
primary  insurer  against  a  broad  range 
of  losses. 

The  staggering  losses  that  reinsurers 
have  absorbed  as  a  result  of  recent  riots 
may  force  them  to  offer  protection  to 
primary  insurers  only  at  prohibitive  cost, 
or  to  withdraw  from  the  market  alto- 
gether. Without  reinsurance,  the  primary 
insurers  would  have  two  alternatives, 
both  of  which  would  be  unacceptable: 
either  to  cancel  existing  poUcies  on  a 
wholesale  basis  or  to  raise  premium  rates 
to  prohibitive  levels. 

The  drying  up  of  the  reinsurance  mar- 
ket would  be  critical  not  only  to  our 
urban  areas,  but  also  to  the  entire  na- 
tional economy,  for  without  evidence  of 
insurance  on  property  pledged  as  secu- 
rity for  loans,  banks  would  not  extend 

Insurance  plays  such  a  vital  role  in  the 
extension  of  credit  to  homeowners  and 
businessmen  that  we  cannot  tolerate  the 
withdrawal  of  the  industry  from  our 
Inner  city  areas.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
unfair  and  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
private  insurance  industry  to  continue  to 
expose  itself,  without  certainty  of  rein- 
surance, to  the  potentially  catastrophic 
losses  that  riot  coverage  now  entails. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  meets 
these  problems  as  follows: 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  work 
with  State  insurance  authorities  to  en- 
courage private  Insurers  to  develop  wl- 
imtary  statewide  programs  to  make  fire 
and  extended  coverage  insurance  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates  for  homeowners 
and  businessmen  who  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  It  In  the  normal  market. 

These  voluntary  programs  would  be 
similar  to  the  "urban  areas  plans"  al- 
ready established  by  the  insurance  In- 
dustry In  eight  American  cities  for  resi- 
dential properties,  but  they  would  in- 
clude both  residential  and  commercial 
properties. 

Under  these  programs,  a  property  can- 
not be  denied  insurance  unless  a  physi- 
cal inspection  reveals  that  the  building 
is  not  insurable  at  standard  rates  be- 
cause of  physical  hazards  or  other  spe- 
cial circumstances.  If  an  inspection  re- 
veals such  hazards,  the  property  owner 
Is  advised  by  the  Insurer  of  the  specific 
measures  he  must  take  to  meet  reason- 
able underwriting  standards  and  to  ob- 
tain insurance. 

If  all  the  measures  are  taken,  the  prop- 
erty is  usually  insured  at  standard  rates. 
If  some  but  not  all  defects  are  corrected, 
surcharges  are  applied  to  the  rates  to 
refiect  uncorrected  hazards.  If  none  of 
the  Indicated  repairs  are  made,  the  in- 
surer may  decline  to  insure  the  property. 
The  insurance  inspection  plans  pro- 
posed in  my  bill  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward eliminating  the  problem  of  insur- 
ance availability  in  our  central  cities. 
But  they  cannot  accommodate  the  low- 
Income  homeowners  or  businessmen  who 
either  cannot  afford  to  bring  their  prop- 
erties   up    to    reasonable    imderwritlng 
standards  or  cannot  secure  the  credit 
needed  to  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
Nor  can  they  accommodate  properties 


whose  owners  do  not  wish  to  put  their 
buildings  In  insurable  condition. 

To  make  sure  that  no  homeowner  or 
businessman  who  wants  to  make  his 
property  insurable  is  denied  that  oppor- 
tunity my  bill  provides  for  the  extension 
of  existing  Federal  rehabilitation  loan 
and  grant  programs  to  persons  who  have 
been  denied  insurance  under  an  urban 
areas  plan. 

For  low-income  homeowners  who  can- 
not afford  to  borrow  money  to  make 
needed  repairs,  the  bill  amends  section 
115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide 
for  rehabUitation  grants  of  up  to  $1,500 
for  each  applicant  who  has  been  denied 
insurance  and  whose  property  can  be 
made  insurable. 

For  homeowners  and  businessmen  who 
can  afford  to  borrow  money  to  make 
needed  repairs,  but  who  cannot  secure 
credit  in  the  private  market,  the  bm 
amends  section  312  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  to  make  20-year,  3-percent  loans 
available. 

Insurers  who  agree  to  participate  to 
the  programs  described  above  may— il 
they  wish- buy  Federal  reinsurance 
against  excessive  losses  they  might  sus- 
tain on  virtuaUy  all  lines  of  property  to- 
surance  as  a  result  of  riots. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  reinsurance  fund  in  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. The  fund  wUl  receive  the  pre- 
miums from  participating  companies  or 
associations  of  companies.  Industry 
sources  say  these  reinsurance  premiums 
could  amount  to  between  $50  million  and 
$100  million  annually. 

The  Federal  reinsurance  contracts  will 
be  made  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  and 
will  provide  for  payment  of  riot  losses  m 
excess  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  pre- 
miums the  companies  have  earned  on 
each  Une  of  property  insurance  each 

year 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Federal 
reinsurance  will  cover  only  losses  res\M- 
Ing  direcUy  from  riots,  and  that  it  wlU 
be  paid  only  if  the  losses  exceed  the 
amount  the  insurance  companies  agree 
to  absorb  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  premiums  coUected. 
the  bill  provides  for  the  reinsurance  fund 
to  draw  on  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$500  milUon.  which  will  be  available  as 
needed  over  the  years.  In  the  unhkely 
event  that  riot  losses  In  a  given  year  ex- 
ceed the  combined  total  of  premiums  and 
appropriations  to  the  fund,  the  bUl  au- 
thorizes the  President  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  borrow  enough  money  from  the 
Treasury  to  make  good  the  Federal  re- 
insurance commitment. 

With  Federal  riot  reinsurance,  the  pri- 
vate Insurance  Industry  will  be  able  both 
to  continue  to  provide  riot  protection  for 
property  owners  and  to  survive  the  po- 
tentially catastrophic  losses  such  cover- 
age entails. 

The  genUeman  from  Wisconsto  iMr. 
Reuss],  the  gentieman  from  Ohio  CMr. 
Ashley]  ,  and  I  hope  that  premiums  paid 
into  the  Federal  reinsurance  fund  wlU 
more  than  cover  the  cost  of  claims  made 
agatost  it.  ^^  ^ 

More  Importantly,  we  hope  that  none 
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of  the  premiums  or  appropriations  In  the 
fund  will  ever  have  to  be  expended. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read,  study, 
support  and  themselves  introduce  the 
Urban  Property  Protection.  Rehabilita- 
tion, and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968.  for  I 
believe  that  it  offers  a  sound  and  realistic 
solution  to  the  twin  challenges  of  the 
unavailability  of  fire  and  extended  cover- 
age insurance  in  urban  areas  and  the 
ability  of  the  private  insurance  Industry 
to  continue  to  furnish  riot  coverage  in 
all  lines  of  property  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  H.R.  14263,  the  Urban 
Property  Protection,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reinsurance  Act  of  1968,  be  appended  In 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks : 

H.R.  14263 

A  bill  to  autboiize  a  cooperative  Federal - 
State-Industry  program  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate property  Insurance  protection  Is 
made  available  for  aU  Insurable  residential 
and  business  property  In  urban  areas;  to 
provide  rehabUltatlon  assistance  for  prop- 
erty owners  whose  properties  do  not  meet 
reasonable  standards  of  InsurabUlty;  to 
provide  adequate  reinsurance  against 
abnormally  high  property  Insurance  losses 
resxiltlng  from  riots  and  other  clvU  com- 
motion; and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  Ity  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHOBT  7XTI.X 

..»,®**^°**  ^-  '"^  ^<^  ™*y  ^  cl*«i  as  the 
Urban  Property  Protection,  Rehabilitation, 
and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968". 

mmUGS   AtfD  DECLAEATION   OP  PTTRPOSS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  tha^- 
( 1 )  The  economic  health  of  American  cities 
U  essential  to  the  economic  health  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  economic  health  of 
noany  American  cities  U  being  threatened  by 
the  deterioration  of  their  core  areas.  In  many 
of  these  areas,  owners  of  residential  and 
business  properties  are  unable  to  secure  poli- 
cies or  coverages  for  varloiis  lines  of  property 
Insurance  at  standard  rates,  because  indi- 
vidual properties  in  these  areas  are  being 
rejected  because  of  their  location  and  are  not 
being  considered  for  Insurance  on  their  Indi- 
vidual merits.  Lack  of  Insurance  accelerates 
the  deterioration  of  these  areas  because  It 
discourages  investment  therein.  This  dete- 
rtoraUon  poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  na- 
tional economic  well-being. 

(2)  Many  owners  of  residential  and  busi- 
ness properties  in  these  areas  cannot  afford 
to  borrow,  or  cannot  borrow  at  reasonable 
rates,  money  to  effect  repairs  needed  to  make 
their  properties  insurable  at  standard  rates. 

(3)  Recent  riots  and  other  clvU  commo- 
tion In  American  cities  have  resulted  In 
abnormaUy  high  losses  for  the  property  In- 
surance industry.  Riot  and  civil  commo- 
tion risks  cannot  continue  to  be  reinsured 
at  reasonable  cost,  and  the  risk  of  such 
losses  due  to  riots  makes  adequate  property 
Insurance  even  more  difficult  to  obtain  In 
urban  areas.  Consequently  the  abUlty  of  the 
property  Insurance  Industry  to  continue  to 
provide  adequate  property  Insurance  la 
threatened;  and  the  continuity  of  such  In- 
surance protection  is  essential  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  In  these  areas. 

(4)  The  national  Interest  demands  iorgent 
action  by  the  Congress  to  assure  that  prop- 
erty Insurance,  Including  riot  and  civil  com- 
motion protection,  remains  available  to 
urban  property  owners  at  reasonable  cost. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  there- 
fore— 

(1)  To  encourage  the  various  State  In- 
■urance  authorities  and  the  private  prop- 
erty Insurance  industry  to  develop  and  carry 


out  statewide  programs  under  which  essen- 
tial property  Insurance  coverage  will  be  more 
readily  available  In  urban  areas  to  owners 
of  residential  and  business  properties  meet- 
ing reasonible  underwriting  standards  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  coverage,  as  well 
as  others  to  whom  continued  property  In- 
siu-ance  may  become  unavailable  as  a  result 
of  riots  and  other  civil  commotion  In  these 
areas. 

(2)  To  make  rehabilitation  assistance 
available  In  lurban  areas  to  owners  of  prop- 
erties not  meeting  reasonable  iinderwritlng 
standards  who  wish  to  obtain  property  In- 
surance coverage  at  reasonable  rates. 

(3)  To  provide  a  program  of  Federal  re- 
insurance against  abnormally  high  property 
Insurance  losses  resulting  from  riots  and 
other  ClvU  commotion  in  order  to  assist  In 
achieving  the  objective  of  making  property 
Insurance  more  generally  available  In  iirban 
areas. 

PROGRAM   AUTHORmr 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  shall  establish  and  carry  out — 

(1)  a  cooperative  program  with  the  sepa- 
rate State  insurance  authoriUes  and  the  pri- 
vate property  insurance  Industry  which  will 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  voluntary  state- 
wide urban  areas  plans  for  property  Insur- 
ance designed  to  make  flre  and  extended 
coverage  Insvwance  available  for  residential, 
commercial,  and  other  properties  which  meet 
reasonable  underwriting  standards. 

(2)  a  program  of  rehabilitation  assistance 
to  persons  in  urban  areas  in  which  urban 
area  property  Insurance  plans  under  sec- 
tion 4  of  this  Act  are  In  effect,  but  whose 
property  does  not  meet  reasonable  under- 
writing standards  and  who  wish  to  obtain 
property  Insurance  coverage  pursuant  to  such 
plans. 

(3)  a  program  of  excess  of  loss  reinsurance 
under  which  any  insurer  or  association  of 
Insurers  may  secure  reinsurance  coverage 
against  losses  attributable  to  riots  and  other 
civil  commotion  In  all  major  lines  of  prop- 
erty Insurance. 
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Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  the  receipt  of  evidence.  In 
writing,  from  the  appropriate  Insurance  au- 
thority of  any  State  that 

(1)  there  exists  a  need  In  that  State  for  a 
statewide  urban  area  plan  under  which — 

(A)  fire  and  extended  coverage  insurance 
Is  made  available  for  residential,  commercial, 
and  other  properties  located  In  urban  areas 
where  property  Insurance  has  been  difficult 
to  obtain  or  threatens  to  become  difficult  to 
obtain,  and 

(B)  such  Insurance  coverage,  consistent 
with  reasonable  underwriting  standards,  wlU 
be  made  available  to  such  properties  regard- 
less of  location, 

(2)  the  adoption  of  such  urban  area  plan 
will  serve  to  Improve  the  avallablUty  of  flre 
and  extended  coverage  insurance  In  urban 
areas  of  that  State,  and 

(3)  necessary  measures  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  \irban  area  plan  will  be  imder- 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the  private  prop- 
erty Insurance  Industry,  and  that  any  such 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  before  January  1,  1970, 
the  Secretary  shall  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  encourage  and  assist  such 
Insurance  authority  and  the  private  property 
InsTirance  industry  to  adopt  a  voluntary 
statewide  urban  area  plan  meeting  the 
criteria  specified  under  subsection   (c). 

(b)  In  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  the  Insurance 
authority  shall — 

(1)  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  bis  ap- 
proval any  such  urban  area  plan,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  provide  appropriate  assiu*- 
ance  that  such  plan  will  remain  in  effect  In 
that  State  for  at  least  the  duration  of  such 
reasonable  time  as  may  be  specified  at  the 
time  of  approval; 


(2)  advUe  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  insurers  who  are  participating  m  such 
plan;  *''' 

(3)  make  such  reports,  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  con.' 
ceming  the  operation  of  such  plan  and  it« 
effectiveness  in  providing  flre  and  extended 
coverage  Insurance  in  urban  areas, 
and  the  Secretary  shall  approve  any  such 
plan  which  meets  the  criteria  specified  un 
der  subsection  (c). 

(c)  Following  such  consultation  as  may 
be  necessary  with  representatives  of  the  State 
insurance  authorities  and  the  private  prop- 
erty insurance  industry,  and  with  the  ad- 
visory board  authorized  under  section  15  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  regulaUon.  gen- 
eral criteria  which  such  urban  area  plana 
must  meet  for  approval.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to. 

(1)  procedures  for  Inspection  or  other 
suitable  appraisal  to  assxxre  that 

(A)  when  appUcaUon  Is  made  for  Insur- 
ance pursuant  to  any  such  plans,  no  property 
win  be  denied  Insurance  coverage  unless 
there  first  has  been  an  InspecUon  or  ap- 
praisal  of  the  property: 

(B)  If  the  Inspection  or  appraisal  dla- 
closes  that  the  property  Is  uninsurable  be- 
cause of  physical  hazards,  the  owner  Is  ad- 
vised of  specified  repairs  or  Improvements 
which  must  be  made  to  meet  reasonable 
underwriting  standards; 

(C)  rejections  are  made  only  for  condi- 
tions or  reasons  stated  after  the  Inspection 
or  appraisal;   and 

(2)  requirements  to  assure  that,  following 
inspection  or  appraisal,  an  Insurer  must— 

(A)  agree  to  Insure  the  property  at  stand- 
ard premium  rates  or  at  reasonable  sur- 
charge rates; 

(B)  agree  to  Insure  the  property  only  if 
specified  repairs  or  Improvements  are  made 
and  verified  by  relnspectlon,  at  sUndard 
premium  rates  or  at  reasonable  surcharee 
rates;  or 

(C)  decline  to  write  the  coverage  because 
the  property  is  uninsurable,  stating  the 
reasons  therefor. 

REHABIUTATION    LOANS    AND    GRANTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  769)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Uisertlng  "(i)"  Immediately  after 
(a)"; 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
thereof: 

"(2)  To  assist  rehabilitation  In  urban 
areas  of  any  State  in  which  a  statewide 
urban  area  property  Insurance  plan  has  been 
approved  by  the  Secretary  under  section  4 
of  the  Urban  Property  Protection,  Rehabili- 
tation, and  Reinsurance  Act  of  1968,  and  in 
which  properties  have  been  determined  to  be 
uninsurable  because  of  physical  hazards, 
after  an  Inspection  or  appraisal  pursuant  to 
such  plan,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the 
avaUablUty  of  essential  property  Insurance 
In  such  areas,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, through  the  utilization  of  local 
public  and  private  agencies  where  feasible, 
to  make  loans  as  herein  provided  to  the 
owners  or  tenants  of  property  In  such  areas 
to  finance  rehabilitation  required  to  make 
such  property  meet  reasonable  underwriting 
standards  Imposed  under  such  plan.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "(3)"  Immediately  before 
the  second  sentence  of  such  section,  and  by 
striking  out  " ( 1 ) "  and  " (2 ) "  in  such  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(A)"  and 
"(B)",  respectively. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  115  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(79  Stat.  467)  is  amended  to  read:  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
the  Administrator  may — 

"(1)  authorize  a  local  public  agency  to 
make  grants  (and  the  lu^an  renewal  project 
may  Include  the  making  of  such  grants)  as 
prescribed  in  this  section;  and 
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"(2)  make  grants  (or  authorize  a  local 
nubile  agency  to  make  such  grants)  to  an 
individual  or  family,  aa  described  In  sub- 
section  (b),  owning  and  occupying  a  struc- 
ture which — 

"(A)  Is  located  in  an  urban  area  of  any 
State  In  which  a  statewide  urban  property 
insurance  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  under  secUon  4  of  the  Urban  Prop- 
erty Protection.  RehablUtatlon,  and  Rein- 
surance Act  of  1968,  and 

••(B)  Is  determined  to  be  uninsurable  be- 
cause of  physical  hazards,  after  an  Inspection 
or  appraisal  pursuant  to  such  plan, 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  necessary  to  make 
such  structure  meet  reasonable  underwriting 
standards  Imposed  under  such  plan." 

EXCESS  or  LOSS  REINSURANCE 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is' authorized  to 
make  available  such  excess  of  loss  reinsur- 
ance coverage  to  any  Insurer  or  association 
of  insurers  against  property  losses  resulting 
from  riot  or  other  civil  commotion  as  will 
malnUln  the  capacity  of  the  Insurer  or  as- 
sociation of  insurers  to  continue  to  provide 
property  insurance  with  riot  and  other  clvU 
conomotlon  coverage. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  reinsurance 
coverage  under  thU  secUon  avaUable  in  a 
State  as  soon  as  Is  practicable,  but  only  If 
the  appropriate  Insurance  authority  of  that 
State  has  met  the  requirementa  tmder  sec- 

(c)  The  reinsurance  coverage  authorized 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  avaUabJ^  on 
vmUorm  bases  In  all  eUglble  States  to  In- 
surers or  associations  of  Insurers  doing  busi- 
ness in  those  States,  lor  each,  several,  or  all 
of  the  foUowlng  lines  of  property  Insurance: 

(1)  flre,  extended  coverage,  and  other  al- 

Ued  Unes. 

(2)  homeowners"  multiple  perU. 

(3)  commercial  multiple  peril. 

(4)  ocean  marine. 

(5)  Inland  marine. 

(6)  automobile  physical  damage. 

(7)  aircraft  physical  damage. 

(8)  glass. 

(9)  burglary  and  theft. 

(10)  boiler  and  machinery. 

(d)  Reinsurance  coverage  to  any  insurer  or 
association  of  Insurers  for  any  line  of  insur- 
ance speclfled  In  subsection  (c)  shall  be  based 
on  the  difference  between — 

(1)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  for 
total  proved  and  approved  claims  for  losses 
of  the  insurer  or  association  of  Insurers  re- 
sulting from  riot  or  other  clvU  commotion  for 
each  line  of  insurance,  and 

(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  re- 
tention of  losses  for  that  line  of  Insurance, 
as  determined  pursuant  to  section  7(b) . 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  a  contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or  other 
arrangement  for  reinsurance  coverage.  In  con- 
sideration of  payment  of  such  premium,  fee, 
or  other  charge  as  may  he  reasonable.  Con- 
tracte,  agreementa.  treaties,  and  other  ar- 
rangementa  under  this  section  may  be  en- 
tered Into  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (41 
VS.C.  6)  or  any  other  provision  of  law  re- 
quiring competitive  bidding. 

(2)  Any  contract,  agreement,  treaty,  or 
other  arrangement  under  this  section  shall 
be  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months 
and  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
except  that  In  the  event  of  nonrenewal  of 
reinsurance,  coverage  shall  continue  for  pol- 
icies written  during  the  time  the  arrange- 
ment was  In  force. 

(f)  All  reinsurance  claims  for  losses  shall 
be  submitted  on  a  portfolio  basis  by  the  In- 
surer or  association  of  Insurers  In  accordance 
with  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be 
established  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  No  relnsvurance  coverage  under  this 
section  shall  be  continued  to  any  Insurer 
or  association  of  Insurers  after  January  1, 


1970,  unless  the  Secretary  has  received  evi- 
dence that  the  insurer  or  association  of  in- 
surers has  agreed  to  participate  In  a  state- 
wide urban  area  plan  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary imder  section  4  In  the  State  In  which 
the  reinsurance  arrangement  Is  applicable. 

INDUSTRY    RETEN-nON    OF    LOSSES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  At  least  90  days  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  enter  Into  negotiations  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  private  property  Insurance 
Industry  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  re- 
tention of  loss  percentages  which  shall  be 
used  to  determine  the  amount  of  each  In- 
surer's or  each  association  of  insurers'  aggre- 
gate retention  of  losses  resulting  from  riot  or 
other  civil  commotion  for  the  ensuing  cal- 
endar year. 

(b)  Such  retention  of  loss  percentages 
shall  be  applied  to  the  annual  earned  pre- 
miums of  each  Insurer  or,  In  the  aggregate, 
of  each  association  of  Insiirers  In  any  State 
with  respect  to  each  line  of  Insurance  specl- 
fled In  section  6(c)  and  shall  be  Included  In 
the  governing  reinsurance  contracts,  agree- 
ments, treaties,  or  other  arrangemente  en- 
tered Into  under  section  6. 


ARBITRATION 

Sec.  8.  The  Secretary  may  make  final  settle- 
ment of  any  claims  or  demands  which  may 
arise  as  a  restUt  of  any  financial  transactions 
which  he  U  authorized  to  carry  out  under 
this  Act.  With  the  consent  of  the  parties 
concerned,  the  Secretary  may  refer  any  dis- 
putes relating  to  any  such  claims  or  demands 
to  arbitration,  but  the  arbitration  shall  be 
advisory  only,  and  any  award,  decision,  or 
recommendation  which  may  be  made  shall 
become  binding  only  upon  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   REINSURANCE   FUNDS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums,  not  exceeding  $500,- 
000.000  In  the  aggregate,  aa  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  liabilities  for  excess  of  loss  re- 
insurance claims  In  accordance  with  reinsur- 
ance arrangements  entered  into  under  sec- 
tion 6.  Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  remain  available  until 
advanced  to  the  Secretary  at  his  request  for 
deposit  m  the  Reinsurance  Fund  established 
under  section  10. 

(b)(1)  Upon  a  determination  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  moneys  of  the  Reinsurance  Fund 
established  under  section  10  are  or  wlU  be 
insufficient  to  meet  obUgatlons  of  the  fund 
arising  from  claims  for  losses  of  any  Insurer 
under  the  excess  of  loss  reinsurance  cover- 
age provided  under  section  6,  the  Secretary 
may  issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
notes  or  other  obligations.  In  such  forms  and 
denominations,  bearing  such  maturities,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
'proval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
such  amounte  approved  by  the  President  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  obUgatlons  of 
the  fund. 

(2)  Obligations  issued  under  authority  of 
this  subsection  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  outetandlng  marketable 
obligations  of  the  United  States  of  compa- 
rable maturities  during  the  month  preceding 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligations. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
purchase  any  obUgatlons  Issued  vmder  this 
section,  and  for  such  pxirposes,  he  may  use 
as  public  debt  recelpte  the  proceeds  of  any 
securities  Issued  under  the  Second  Uberty 
Bond  Act,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  that  Act  are  ex- 
tended to  include  any  purchases  of  any  obU- 
gatlons issued  under  this  section. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  at 
any  time  sell  any  obligation  acquired  by  him 
under  this  section,  and  aU  redemptions,  pur- 
chases, and  sales  by  the  Secretary  of  the 


Treasury  of  any  obUgatlons  Issued  under  this 
section  shaU  be  treated  as  pubUc  debt  trans- 
actions of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Any  funds  which  are  borrowed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Reinsurance  Fund  established 
under  section  10. 

EXCESS    OF   LOSS   REINSURANCE  FUND 

Sec.  10.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  reinsurance 
program  authorized  by  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary U  authorized  to  establish  In  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  a  Reinsurance  Fund, 
and  that  fund  shaU  be  available,  without 
fiscal  year  limitation — 

(1)  to  pay  excess  of  loss  relnsxu-ance  claims 
under  the  excess  of  loss  reinsurance  coverage 
provided  under  section  6,  and 

(2)  to  repay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury such  sums,  Including  Interest  thereon, 
as  may  be  borrowed  from  him  In  accordance 
with  the  authority  provided  In  section  9(b) 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  fimd  shall  be  credited  with — 

(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  appropriated 
under  authority  of  section  9(8)  and  de- 
posited in  the  fund; 

(2)  reinsurance  premiums,  fees,  or  other 
charges  which  are  paid  In  connection  with 
the  excess  of  loss  reinsurance  coverage  pro- 
vided under  section  6; 

(3)  any  funds  which  are  borrowed  under 
authority  of  section  9(b)  and  are  deposited 
In  the  fund; 

(4)  any  amounts  advanced  to  the  fund 
from  appropriations  In  order  to  malntam 
the  fund  In  an  operative  condition  adequate 
to  meet  Its  liabilities; 

(5)  interest  which  may  be  earned  on  In- 
vestments of  the  fund  under  subsection  (c) ; 
and 

(6)  recelpte  from  any  other  operations  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  credited  to  the  fund, 
including  salvage  proceeds,  if  any,  resulting 
from  excess  of  loss  reinsurance  coverage. 

(c)  If,  after  aU  obligations  have  been 
liquidated,  and  any  amount  (Including  In- 
terest thereon  at  the  rate  prescribed  under 
section  9  (b) )  which  may  have  been  advanced 
to  the  fund  from  appropriations  have  been 
credited  to  the  appropriation  from  which 
advanced,  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
monies  of  the  fund  are  in  excess  of  current 
needs,  he  may  request  the  investment  of 
such  amounte  as  he  deems  advisable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  obUgatlons  is- 
sued or  guaranteed  by  the  United  States. 

USE  OF  INSURERS  AS  FISCAL  INTER»a»IA«IE8  AND 
SERVICING   AGENTS 

SEC.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  maxi- 
mum efficiency  In  the  administration  of  the 
excess  of  loss  reinsurance  program  and  In 
order  to  facUitate  the  expeditious  payment 
of  any  Federal  funds  under  the  program,  the 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  contracte  with  any 
Insurer  or  other  private  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  performance 
of  any  or  aU  of  the  following  functions: 

(1)  the  estimation  or  determination  of  any 
amounte  of  paymente  for  reinsurance  claims; 

(2)  receiving  from  the  Secretary  and  dis- 
bursing and  accounting  for  funds  in  making 
paymente  for  reinsurance  claims; 

(3)  auditing  the  records  of  any  Insurer  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  assure  that  proper 
paymente  are  mttde; 

(4)  establishing  the  basis  of  UabUlty  tar 
excess  of  loss  reinsurance,  including  the  total 
amount  of  proved  and  approved  claims  pay- 
able to  any  insurer  or  association  of  insur- 
ers and  the  total  amoimt  of  premiums  earned 
In  the  respective  States  for  the  Unes  of  prop- 
erty insurance  speclfled  In  section  6(c);  and 

(6)  otherwise  assisting  in  any  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  contract  to  further  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  contract  with  amy  Insurer  or 
other  private  organization  under  this  sec- 
tion may  contaUi  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  or 
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appropriate  for  carrying  out  any  function 
relerred  to  under  subsection  (a),  and  may 
provide  for  payment  of  any  costa  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  Incidental  to  car- 
rying out  the  functions  covered  by  the  con- 
tract. 

(c)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (a)  may  be  entered  Into  without  re- 
gard to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(41  U3.C.  5)  or  any  other  provision  of  law 
requiring  competitive  bidding. 

(d)  No  contract  may  be  entered  Into  tm- 
der  this  section  with  any  Insurer  or  other 
private  organization  unless  the  Secretary 
finds  that  It  wUl  perform  Its  obligations 
under  the  contract  efficiently  and  effectively, 
and  will  meet  such  requirements  as  to  fl- 
nanclal  responsibility,  legal  authority,  and 
other  matters  as  he  finds  pertinent. 

(e)(1)  Any  such  contract  may  require  the 
Insurer  or  organization,  or  any  of  Its  offi- 
cers or  employees  certifying  payments  or 
disbursing  funds  pursuant  to  the  contract, 
or  otherwise  participating  in  carrying  out 
the  contract,  to  give  surety  bond  to  the 
United  States  in  such  amoimt  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

(2)  In  the  absence  of  groes  negligence  or 
Intent  to  defraud  the  United  SUtes — 

(A)  no  Individual  designated  pursuant  to 
a  contract  under  this  section  to  certify  pay- 
ments Is  liable  with  respect  to  any  payment 
certified  by  him  under  this  section;   and, 

(B)  no  officer  of  the  United  States  dis- 
bursing funds  Is  liable  with  respect  to  any 
otherwise  proper  payment  by  him  if  it  was 
based  on  a  voucher  signed  by  an  individual 
designated  pursuant  to  a  contract  under  this 
section  to  certify  payments. 

(f)  Any  contract  entered  Into  under  this 
section  may  be  for  any  term,  and  may  be 
automatically  renewable  from  term  to  term 
In  the  absence  of  notice  by  either  party  of 
an  Intention  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  termi- 
nate any  such  contract  at  any  time  (after 
reasonable  notice)  if  he  finds  that  the  In- 
surer or  organization  has  failed  substan- 
tially to  carry  out  the  contract,  or  Is 
carrying  out  the  contract  in  a  manner  in- 
consistent with  the  efficient  and  effective 
administration  of  the  excess  of  loss  rein- 
surance program. 

AtTDIT 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  any  insurer  or  other  organization 
that  are  pertinent  to  the  cost  of  the  excess 
of  loss  reinsurance  program  provided  under 
this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  13.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

(1)  "losses  resulting  from  riot  or  other 
civil  commotion"  means  direct  losses  result- 
ing from  damage  to  or  the  destruction  of 
property  occurring  during  and  at  the  Im- 
mediate place  of  a  riot  or  other  civil  com- 
motion, and  direct  loss  from  pillage  and 
looting  occurring  during  and  at  the  Imme- 
diate place  of  a  riot  or  other  civil  commo- 
tion, as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  "insurer"  Includes  any  Insurance  com- 
pany or  group  of  companies  under  common 
ownership  which  is  authorized  to  engage  in 
the  property  Insurance  business  under  the 
laws  of  any  State. 

(3)  "association  of  Insurers"  Includes  any 
voluntary  pool  or  association  of  Insurers  in 
any  State  which  Is  formed,  associated,  or 
otherwise  created  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act. 

(4)  "urban  area"  Includes  any  municipal- 
ity or  other  poUtlcal  subdlvUlon  of  a  State 
Bubject  to  population  limitations  defined  in 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(5)  "State"  means  the  several  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 


Puerto  Rico,  and  the  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

RECULATIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

ADVISORY    BOARD 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
an  Insurance  advisory  board  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service.  The  board  shall  advise 
the  Secretary  In  the  preparation  of  any  reg- 
ulations prescribed  in  accordance  with  this 
Act  and  with  respect  to  policy  matters  aris- 
ing in  the  administration  of  this  Act.  The 
board  shall  perform  such  other  responsi- 
bilities as  the  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  assign  to  it. 

(b)  The  board  shall  consist  of  not  more 
than  fifteen  persons,  who  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of — 

( 1 )  the  Insurance  Indxistry; 

(2)  State  and  local  governments,  includ- 
ing approprlaUve  representatives  of  the  In- 
surance authorities  of  the  several  States; 
and 

(3)  the  general  public. 

(c)  Members  of  the  board  are  enUtled  to 
receive  compensation  at  a  rate  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day. 
Including  travel  time,  for  attendance  at  con- 
ferences or  meetings  thereof.  While  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, as  authorized  under  section  5703  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  for  persons 
in  the  Government  service  employed  inter- 
mittently. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS  AND  PINALITT  OP  FINANCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  Any  payment  under  authority 
of  this  Act  may  be  made,  after  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  previous  under- 
payments or  overpayments,  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such  install- 
ments and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

(b)  Any  financial  transaction  carried  out 
under  color  of  authority  of  this  Act  (includ- 
ing any  payment  made  or  received  in  con- 
nection therewith)  is  final  and  conclusive 
upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  17.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlatec*  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing such  sums  as  may,  from  time  to  time 
be  necessary  to  maintain  the  fund  estab- 
lished under  section  10  in  an  operative  con- 
dlOon.  and  such  sums  for  the  repayment  of 
any  obligations  which  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  incurred  under  this  Act  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 


December  4,  1967 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST:  EXODUS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  a  spate  of  newspaper  stories  lately 
alleging  cruelties  on  Israel's  part  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Arab  populations  under  its 
control.  These  stories,  for  the  most  part, 
concede  that  Israel's  objective  is  not  to 
terrorize  Arabs  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  terrorism  in  which 
marauding  Arab  bands  have  been  en- 


gaged. Let  us  contrast  that  conduct  with 
the  treatment  by  Arab  countries  of  the 
Jews  living  under  their  jurisdiction.  Cer- 
tainly  there  has  been  unspeakab'e 
cruelty,  and  it  has  been  cruelty  motivat- 
ed by  frustration  and  revenge.  War  is 
miserable,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  does  not  bring 
out  the  warmest  virtues  in  man,  whether 
he  be  Israeli  or  Arab.  If  for  that  reason 
alone,  sensible  men  want  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  account  from  the  Newsweek  issue  of 
November  27,  1967,  which  recounts  in 
detail  the  inhumanity  that  Arab  lands 
have  shown  to  Jews  v/ho  have  lived  as 
friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Arab  people. 

The  Middle  East  :  Exodus 

No  sooner  had  Israel  struck  its  first  blow 
against  the  Arab  forces  last  June  than  the 
mobs  began  to  gather.  In  the  North  African 
cities  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  thousands  of  Arab 
rioters  went  swarming  through  the  narrow 
alleyways  of  the  local  Jewish  ghettos  ran- 
sacking shops  and  homes,  gutting  synagogues 
and  attacking  any  Jews  thoy  could  find.  In 
Damascus.   Syrian    authorities   cordoned   off 
the  Jewish  quarter  to  prevent  Arab  rioters 
from  getting  in  and  the  Jews  from  getting 
out  In  Baghdad,  the  Iraqi  state  radio  fanned 
public    anger    by    broadcasting    antl-Jewlsh 
quotes  from  the  Koran.  And  in  Cairo  and 
Alexandria,     Egyptian    authorities    arrested 
nearly  every  Jewish  male  over  the  age  of  20. 
For  the  small   Jewish   minority  living   in 
Arab  nations,  these  harassments  were  no  new 
turn  of  events.  Though  some  of  their  com- 
munities date  back   more  than   three   mil- 
lennia, Jewish  life  In  the  Moslem  world  has 
frequently  been  precarious.  And  while  Arab 
spokesmen  claim  their  fight  Is  with  Zion- 
ism, not  Jews,  the  Jewish  minority  has  al- 
ways  provided   a  convenient   scapegoat   for 
Arab  humiliation  in  the  chronic  wars  with 
Israel. 

As  a  result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jews  have  fled  their  native  Arab  lands,  and, 
since  1948,  a  once-thriving  community  of 
more  than  800.000  has  dwindled  to  about 
100,000  Many  of  the  Jews  who  remain  there 
were  forbidden  to  leave  by  the  authorities 
for  fear  they  would  emigrate  to  Israel.  In- 
deed, more  than  half  a  million  Arab  Jews 
have  emigrated  to  Israel,  and  Israeli  offlcials 
often  argue  that  they  represent  a  fair  ex- 
change for  the  Palestine  Arab  refugees.  Still 
others  were  simply  unwilling  to  leave  their 
ancestral  homes  and  property  behind.  But 
in  the  wake  of  last  summer's  six-day  war 
with  Israel,  a  new  wave  of  antl-Jewlsh  fervor 
has  swept  across  much  of  the  Arab  world, 
threatening  ultimately  to  eliminate  even  this 
tiny  remnant. 

In  Syria,  the  fanatic  Ba'athlst  regime  haa 
set  up  a  2.4-mlle  radius  beyond  which  the 
Jews  of  the  Damascus  ghetto  may  not  ven- 
ture. The  Jews'  telephones  are  tapped,  their 
mail  censored,  and  they  dare  not  commu- 
nicate even  with  relatives  In  nearby  Beirut. 
Though  Jewish  leaders  who  were  arrested  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  have  been  released 
and  Jewish  shops  reopened,  work  permits  are 
difficult  to  obtain  for  Syria's  3,000  Jews,  and 
they  are  banned  from  buying  land,  dealing 
in  Imports  and,  worst  of  all,  from  leaving  the 
country. 

Egypt's  2.500  Jews  fare  no  better.  Though 
President  Gamal  Abdel  Nasser  cabled  them 
his  greetings  during  the  recent  Jewish  New 
Year,  the  recipients  considered  it  a  rather 
poor  Joke.  Within  the  first  hours  of  the 
June  war,  600  Jews— Including  the  chief 
rabbi  of  Alexandria — had  been  rounded  up 
and  crammed  Into  tiny  white-walled  cells  in 
the  Abu  Za'abal  prison  near  Ismallla  and 
the  El  Barga  prison  near  Alexandria.  Many 
deUlnees  were  beaten  and  tortured.  Subse- 
quently, all  Jewish  property  in  Egypt  was 
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confiscated  by  the  sUte.  Some  of  the  pris- 
oners have  been  released,  but  the  majority 
are  sUll  in  jail.  Those  Jews  who  have  received 
the  government's  permission  to  do  bo,  have 
begun  to  leave  Egypt  with  their  famUies. 

While  Iraq's  3,000  Jews  have  long  been  sub- 
ject to  government  restrictions,  their  situa- 
tion has  deteriorated  harshly  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  Some  100  Jewish  leaders  are 
being  held  by  Baghdad  police,  and  the  rest 
of  the  community  is  under  virtual  house 
arrest.  Under  Instructiona  from  the  Iraqi 
Government,  licenses  to  Jewish  shop  owners 
have  been  withdrawn;  commercial  firms  have 
been  ordered  to  fire  all  Jewish  employees.  The 
Jewish  community's  assets  were  frosen  and 
all  Jews  have  been  strictly  forbidden  to  leave 
Iraq. 

Though  North  African  governments 
sought  to  protect  their  Jewish  communities, 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  Arab  mob  pas- 
sion from  exploding  into  cruel  persecutions 
In  Libya,  Morocco  and  Tunisia.  (Ironically, 
Algeria — which  adopted  North  Africa's  most 
strident  position  during  the  war — ^was 
virtually  free  of  antl-Jewlsh  incidents.)  As 
a  result,  since  June.  4,500  of  Libya's  5.000 
Jews  have  been  evswuated  to  refugee  camps 
In  Italy,  10,000  of  Morocco's  remaining 
60,000  Jews  have  emigrated,  and  Tunisia's 
20,000  Jews  are  fleeing  at  a  rate  of  1,000 
per  mqnth. 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  lor 
these  ancient  communities,"  says  a  spokes- 
man for  the  American  Jewish  Committee 
which  is  trying  to  expedite  their  exodxis. 
"One  way  or  another,  within  the  next  few 
years,  there  will  be  no  Jews  left  In  the 
Arab  world." 


8.  Require  the  State  Legislature  to  keep 
transcripts  of  all  proceedings. 

9.  Mandatory  free  education  at  aU  State 
and  City  Universities  and  Community  Col- 
leges. 

10.  State  and  Local  Governments  be  al- 
lowed to  make  grants  and  loans  to  private 
enterprise  for  slum  rebuilding. 

11.  The  creation  of  One-Man,  One-Vote 
Standards  for  redlstricting  local  Legislative 
Bodies. 

12.  Expansion  of  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

13.  Citizens'  right  to  sue  the  State. 

14.  Change  Penal  Law  to  allow  Tenants 
and  Property  Owners  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty by  using  force. 

15.  Legislature  to  meet  in  Mid-December 
after  each  election  to  organize  and  elect 
officers. 

16.  Strengthen  Laws  to  combat  air  and 
water  pollution. 

17.  Tighten  Law  to  enforce  Compulsory 
Auto  Insurance  Law. 

18.  State-wide  Recreation  Department  be 
created. 

Richard  H.  Wels,  chairman  of  the 
State  Legislative  Committee  of  New 
York  presided  at  this  important  meeting. 


AFPIUATED  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS, 
INC.,  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE,  ADOPT 
LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  1968 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
affiliated  Young  Democrats  of  New  York 
at  their  State  legislative  committee 
meeting  held  December  2,  1967,  at  the 
Hotel  Piccadilly,  227  West  45th  Street^ 
New  York  City,  unanimously  endorsed 
their  State  legislative  program  for  1968, 
which  program  will  be  introduced  in  the 
State  senate  and  assembly  when  it  con- 
venes on  January  3,  1968. 

This  legislative  program  will  be  spon- 
sored by  their  21  members  in  the  State 
senate,  and  46  members  in  the  assembly: 

affiliated  YOTTNO  democrats  STATE  LEGIS- 
LATIVE   PROGRAM    FOR    1968 

A.  Constitutional  Amendments  Bills — 

1.  National  Resources  and  Conservation, 
Article  Vin  of  New  Constitution. 

2.  Local  Governments,  and  Pinancers,  Ar- 
ticle XI  of  New  Constitution. 

3.  State  Taxation  and  Finance,  Article  X 
of  New  Constitution. 

B.  Legislation  by  Bills  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature— 

1.  Civil  Rights  Articles  in  New  Constitu- 
tion. 

2.  State  require  records  of  all  Governmen- 
tal Agencies  be  kept  open  to  the  public. 

3.  Raise  drinking  age  to  21  years. 

4.  Lower  voting  age  to  18  years. 

5.  Stronger  code  of  Ethics. 

6.  Raise  Minimum  Wage  to  $1.75  per  hour. 

7.  Liberalize  the  Abortion  Laws. 


JUSTICE  AFTER  THE  RIOTS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  OIIara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  summer's  riot  fires  have  cooled,  the 
blood  has  dried  on  the  streets.  Now  we 
talk  of  prosecution  and  ultimate  punish- 
ment of  the  rioters. 

Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  break- 
ing the  law  should  be  punished  to  a  de- 
gree commensurate  with  the  crime  they 
have  committed. 

Yet  in  this  demand  for  quick,  strict 
punishment,  there  is  a  very  grave  danger 
that  we  may  sacrifice  the  American  goal 
of  equal  justice  for  all. 

Recently.  William  T.  Gossett,  presi- 
dent-elect of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion, discussed  this  danger  in  a  speech  to 
the  Chicago  Bar  Association.  Gossett,  a 
Detroit  attorney  and  former  general 
counsel  for  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  spoke 
of  the  causes  of  the  riots  and  their  after- 
math, with  specific  reference  to  the  ob- 
servance of  law  and  the  pursuit  of  Jus- 
tice. 
Of  riot  and  violence,  Gossett  declares: 

Obviously,  mob  violence  and  destruction 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  nation  that  counts 
Itself  civilized — much  less  by  a  nation  that 
has  had  thrust  upon  it  by  the  forces  of  his- 
tory a  sobering  burden  of  leadership  among 
the  family  of  the  nations. 

He  tells  of  a  Detroit  kangaroo  court 
conducted  by  a  Negro  agitator  in  which 
two  policemen  were  "tried"  for  the  fatal 
shooting  of  two  Negroes  during  the 
course  of  the  riot.  The  accused  were,  he 
says,  "convicted,"  although  "none  of 
them  was  present  or  represented  in  the 
proceedings  to  face  his  accusers  or  to 
cross-examine  those  who  'testified' 
against  him." 

Says  Gossett — 


All  such  mock  trials  are  wholly  repugnant 
to  our  sense  of  justice,  to  the  integrity  of 
our  legal  system,  and  to  the  standards  of  a 
civilized  society,  because  in  them  all  of  our 
constitutional  safeguards  are  Ignored;  and, 
of  course,  they  are  wholly  devoid  of  "due 
process". 

But  he  continues: 

No  less  reprehensible,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  such  indiscriminate  police  devices  as 
dragnet  arrests  and  haphazard  counter- 
sniper  fire.  It  is  just  not  good  enough  that 
some  of  those  shot  down  or  some  of  those 
arrested  may  have  been  guilty.  We  have  got 
to  find  more  efficient  police  methods  to  deal 
with  riots,  and  we  have  got  to  evolve  more 
specialized  reinforcements  to  supplement 
large-scale  rioting. 

And  above  all.  In  the  court  proceedings 
that  follow,  we  must  avoid  the  temptation. 
Imposed  by  the  stresses  and  strains  of  the 
moment,  to  take  short-cuts  in  dealing  with 
the  fundamental  rights  of  the  individual. 

But  the  essence  of  his  speech  was  this 
cogent  observation: 

We  cannot  win  universal  respect  for  the 
law — the  indispensable  Ingredient  of  a  free 
society — ^unless  the  law  respects  all  men 
equally. 

He  adds — 

Justice  is  at  best  an  elusive  ideal.  But  it  is 
a  powerful  one — capable  of  profoundly 
changing  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men  what- 
ever their  lot. 

I  think  this  address  is  a  most  pene- 
trating analyses  of  the  pressures  riots 
place  upon  our  judicial  system,  lawyers, 
law  enforcement  officials  and  citizens.  It 
also  clearly  defines  the  responsibilities 
to  these  same  groups  in  the  pursuit  of 
justice.  I  recommend  its  careful  reading 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  address  follows: 
An  Address  by  William  T.  Gossett,  Presi- 
dent-elect OF  THE  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion at  the  Quarter  Annual  Meeting  of 
THE  Chicago  Bar  Association,  November 
21,  1967 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  tonight. 
Several  years  ago,  when  I  was  practicing 
law  in  New  York,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Chicago  Bar  was  the  second  best  in  the 
country.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  to- 
night, however,  that  in  the  light  of  many 
more  years  of  experience,  and  of  much  more 
maturity,  I  am  prepared  to  concede  that  you 
are  at  least  tied  for  first ! 

Seriously,  I  have  always  had  great  respect 
for  the  Chicago  Bar,  both  in  terms  of  sheer 
professional  competence  and  in  its  fulfiU- 
ment  as  well  as  its  conception  of  the  de- 
manding and  growing  social  obligations  of 
the  profession.  The  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion has  been  enriched  and  strengthened  by 
the  Chicago  Bar  at  least  as  early  as  1905- 
1906  when  George  R.  Peck  served  as  our 
president.  As  you  know,  since  those  days,  the 
ABA  has  been  led  by  several  Chicago  law- 
yers: J.  M.  Dickinson,  Stephen  S.  Gregory, 
Silas  H.  Strawn,  and  most  recently,  Tappan 
Gregory,  who  served  also  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  and  Editor  of  the  ABA 
Journal. 

Now.  in  these  turbulent  times,  we  are 
blessed  with  the  services  and  guidance  of 
some  stalwarts  of  the  Chicago  Bar,  such  as 
Joe  Stecher,  Dick  Bentley.  Tom  Boodell,  Bert 
Jenner,  Barney  Sears,  Russell  Batrd,  Bill 
Avery,  Malcolm  Moss,  and  many  others. 

The  last  time  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing a  Chicago  Bar  Association  dinner 
was  on  June  15,  1950.  The  subject  of  my  talk 
that  night  was  "Big  Labor  in  a  Democratic 
Society".    Tonight,    17%    years    later,    that 
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would  be  a  timely  subject,  especially  in  the 
light  of  tlie  recent  Ford  and  Chrysler  settle- 
ments with  the  XJ.A.W.  For  we  have  made 
little.  If  £iny,  progress  In  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  I  described  that  evening.  Indeed, 
they  have  grown  in  size  and  complexity. 

Let  me  say.  though,  that  my  subject  to- 
night was  selected,  as  it  was  in  1950,  with 
due  regard  for  the  philosophy  so  aptly  stated 
by  Mr.  Justice  Portas,  that  "a  lawyer  is  not 
merely  a  craftsman — or  even  an  artist.  He 
has  a  special  role  In  our  society.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional. He  is  not  merely  a  practitioner  of 
a  difBcult,  exacting  and  subtle  art  form.  He 
is  a  professional,  specially  ordained  to  per- 
form at  the  crisis  time  of  the  life  of  other 
people;  and  almost  dally,  to  make  moral 
Judgments  of  great  sensitivity.  He  is  the 
principal  laboratory  worker  in  the  mixing  of 
government  prescriptions.  His  is  an  impor- 
tant hand  at  the  wheel  of  our  economy  be- 
cause, as  lawyer,  he  has  a  profoundly  Im- 
portant voice  In  business  transactions.  And, 
of  course,  he  is  the  custodian  of  the  flaming 
sword  of  individual  Justice  and  personal 
liberty,  as  well  as  the  public  order." 

Violence  is  not  new  to  us  as  a  p>eopIe.  It 
took  tough  physical  struggle  and  often  brutal 
physical  conflict  to  convert  a  continental 
wilderness  into  a  great  nation.  Socially, 
violence  has  also  been  a  ready  avenue  of 
expression  to  those  who  have  deeply  felt 
grievances  and  think  they  have  waited  too 
long  for  reforms.  Much  of  our  national  his- 
tory, from  colonial  times  through  the  strug- 
gle for  abolition,  including  troubled  periods 
in  this  century,  has  been  characterized  by 
violent  explosions.  Now,  in  our  own  day,  rela- 
tive handfuls  of  extremists  among  our  peo- 
ple, most  of  whom  deplore  violence,  have 
resorted  to  mob  action  as  an  instrument  of 
social  protest.  We  have  witnessed  it  even  in 
so-called  peace  demonstrations,  and  we  have 
witnessed  it  on  a  fearful  scale  in  the  ghettos. 
We  are  told  that  the  ghetto  outbursts  are 
episodic:  that  they  are  not  truly  revolution- 
ary, being  but  unorganized  manifestations 
of  long-smoldering  feelings  of  anger  and  in- 
justice; and  that  they  were  wholly  predict- 
able in  this  period  of  rapid  change  because, 
as  a  matter  of  social  history,  only  after 
change  begins  to  occur  does  mob  action  come 
to  speed  up  and  help  institutionalize  change. 
However  that  may  be,  we  all  know  that 
mobs  do  not  generate  human  progress;  they 
retard  it.  We  know  that  mobs  do  not  estab- 
lish rights;  they  trample  them.  We  know 
that  mobs  do  not  inspire  the  advancement  of 
civilization;  they  impede  it. 

A  wise  and  experienced  Journalist,  who 
had  witnessed  some  of  the  great  social  up- 
heavals of  oior  troubled  century  all  over  the 
world,  Dorothy  Thompson,  said  not  many 
years  ago:  "It  has  required  centuries  of  evo- 
lution to  take  the  conduct  of  Justice  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  multitude;  away  from 
the  mob  and  the  marketplace  where  rumor, 
hearsay,  passion  .  .  .  and  mass  emotion  so 
easily  hold  sway;  to  take  Justice  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who,  for  such  reasons,  'know 
not  what  they  do",  and  to  take  it  into  quiet 
chambers,  surround  it  with  rules  and  restric- 
tions, conduct  it  with  dignity  and  decorum, 
and  establish  the  conditions  and  atmosphere 
to  make  it  possible,  at  least,  than  those  who 
sit  in  Judgment  do  know  what  they  do." 

Mobblsm  is,  then,  the  antithesis  of  civili- 
zation— the  dire  step  that  moves  backward 
precipitously  and  fiercely,  undoing  in  a  few 
wild  hours  the  forward  movement  of  gener- 
ations. Obviously,  mob  violence  and  destruc- 
tion cannot  be  tolerated  by  any  nation  that 
counts  itself  civilized — much  less  by  a  na- 
tion that  has  had  thrust  upon  it  by  the 
forces  of  history  a  sobering  burden  of  lead- 
ership among  the  family  of  nations.  And  al- 
though we  who  have  devoted  our  lives  to  the 
law  must  leave  to  the  social  scientists  the 
clinical  aspects  of  mob  behavior,  we  must 
constantly  and  repeatedly  Insist  that  once 
lawful  procedures  for  the  resolution  of  con- 
flicts and  the  redress  of  wrongs  are  aban- 


doned  or   violated,   the   collapse   of   a   free 
and  secure  society  is  inevitable. 

I  do  not  need  to  tell  this  audience — dedi- 
cated, as  it  is,  to  progress  by  mutual  coun- 
seling— that  this  is  not  to  put  undue  em- 
phasis on  the  means  at  the  risk  of  obscur- 
ing the  CTid.  The  distlngxiished  late  presid- 
ing Judge  of  the  Philadelphia  Cotirt  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  Curtis  Bok,  once  said,  "In  the 
whole  history  of  law  and  order,  the  longest 
step  forward  was  taken  by  primitive  man, 
when,  as  if  by  conunon  consent,  the  tribe 
sat  down  in  a  circle  and  allowed  one  man  to 
speak  at  a  time.  An  accused  who  is  shouted 
down  has  no  rights  whatever.  Unless  people 
have  an  instinct  for  procedure,  this  concep- 
tion of  basic  human  rights  is  a  "waste  of 
effort,  and  wherever  we  see  a  negation  of 
those  rights  it  can  be  traced  to  a  lack,  an 
Inadequacy,  or  a  violation  of  procedure." 

We  of  the  legal  profession  long  ago  de- 
veloped a  term  to  describe  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  allowing  one  person  to  speak  at  a 
time,  of  allowing  the  accused  to  speak  with- 
out being  shouted  down.  We  call  it  "due  proc- 
ess of  law".  Due  process  represents  proce- 
dural decency  and  fairness;  it  came  down  to 
us  from  Magna  Carta,  through  the  common 
law;  and  it  is  embedded  in  the  Constitution 
of  this  nation. 

There  are  many  areas  of  life  today  that 
cry  out  for  a  sharpened  sense  of  due  proc- 
ess on  the  part  of  all  of  us.  Equal  access  to 
the  law  is  one.  A  person  without  legal  advice 
because  he  cannot  afford  it  is,  because  of 
that  fact  alone,  deprived  of  due  process. 
Unpopular  people  and  those  serving  \in- 
popular  causes  can  be  and  often  are.  because 
of  that  fact  alone,  deprived  of  due  process. 
An  accused  who  is  detained  in  ignorance  of 
his  rights  or  denied  a  prompt  and  fair  hear- 
ing, because  of  that  fact  alone.  Is  deprived 
of  due  process. 

Following  the  Detroit  riot  last  summer, 
there  were  suggestions  of  general  amnesty 
for  all  charged  with  violations.  One  oif  the 
most  radical  and  emotional  of  the  Negro 
agitators  came  to  the  city  and  spoke  at  a 
mass  meeting  from  which  all  whites — in- 
cluding representatives  of  the  news  media- 
were  excluded.  He  demanded  that  two  poUce- 
men  and  two  others,  who  had  been  charged 
with  shooting  to  death  two  Negroes  during 
the  course  of  the  riot,  be  tried  before  a  kan- 
garoo court,  masquerading  as  a  "people's 
trlbxmal".  If  the  "defendants"  were  con- 
victed, he  said,  they  were  to  be  "lynch  ex- 
ecuted". In  due  course,  the  so-called  trial 
was  held  before  1,500  spectators,  and  all  the 
accused  were  "convicted",  although  none  of 
them  was  present  or  represented  In  the  pro- 
ceedings to  face  his  accusers  or  to  cross- 
examine  those  who  "testified"  against  him. 
Manifestly,  all  such  mock  trials  are  wholly 
repugnant  to  our  sense  of  Justice,  to  the 
integrity  of  our  legal  system,  and  to  the 
standards  of  a  clvlUzed  society  because  in 
them  all  of  our  constitutional  safeguards  are 
Ignored;  and,  of  course,  they  are  wholly  de- 
void of  "due  process". 

No  less  reprehensible,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  such  Indiscriminate  police  devices  as 
dragnet  arrests  and  haphazard  counter- 
sniper  Are.  It  is  Just  not  good  enough  that 
some  of  those  shot  down  or  some  of  thoae 
arrested  may  have  been  guilty.  We  have  got 
to  And  more  efficient  poUce  methods  to  deal 
with  riots,  and  we  have  got  to  evolve  more 
specialized  reinforcements  to  sup>plement 
them  in  large-scale  rioting.  And  above  all. 
In  the  court  proceedings  that  follow,  we 
must  avoid  the  temptation.  Imposed  by  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  the  moment,  to  take 
short-cuts  in  dealing  with  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  Individual.  Such  practices  as 
mass  arraignments  on  the  warrant,  with  in- 
adequate or  no  advice  about  constitutional 
rights — the  right  to  counsel,  for  example — 
and  the  fixing  of  bail  bonds  on  a  mass  basis, 
with  no  attempt  to  handle  cases  Individually, 
lack  the  decency  of  treatment  that  Is  the 
foundation  of  due  process  of  law. 


Due  process  is  threatened,  then,  not  only 
by  mobs  In  the  streets,  but  also  by  Imper- 
fections in  the  administration  of  Justice- 
and  each  violation  of  due  process  tends  to 
multiply  the  other  kind:  that  is.  mob  action 
leads  to  police  repression  and  careless  or 
vindictive  court  action;  and  poor  adminis- 
tration of  Jvtstlce  leads  to  resentment  and 
mob  action. 

This  is  not  to  compromise  with  firmness  in 
subduing  Insurrections  wherever  they  occur 
and  for  whatever  reasons.  It  does  mean, 
though,  subduing  them  with  discipline  and 
control,  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
with  a  respect  for  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  Innocent.  It  means,  clearly,  emphat- 
ically and  without  using  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  called  "weasel  words,"  outlawing 
the  indiscriminate  traffic  in  firearms  both  on 
an  interstate  and  an  Intrastate  level.  It 
means,  too,  that  punishment  be  not  merely 
vindictive,  for  a  reason  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brandels  made  memorably  clear  in  Whitney 
V.  California  (274  U.S.  357,  375),  when  he 
reminded  us  that  the  founders  of  our  na- 
tion "knew  that  order  cannot  be  secured 
merely  through  fear  of  punishment  for  Its 
Infraction  .  .  .  that  fear  breeds  repression; 
that  repression  breeds  hate;  that  hate  men- 
aces stable  government;  that  the  path  of 
safety  lies  in  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
freely  supported  grievances  and  proposed 
remedies;  and  that  the  fitting  remedy  for 
evil  coimsels  Is  good  ones." 

Our  Negro  citizens,  representing  approxi- 
mately a  tenth  of  all  our  people,  today  are 
being  repeatedly  exposed  to  "evil  counsels" — 
counsels  of  despair,  of  malice  and  of  destruc- 
tion. The  "evil  counsels"  are  men  who  move 
from  city  to  city.  Inciting  people  to  burn  and 
loot  and  kill — death-dealing  gadflies  of  de- 
struction and  revolution  against  law  and 
order. 

American  Negroes  number  almost  25  mil- 
lion people,  an  excessive  percentage  of  whom 
live  out  their  lives  deprived  of  adequate  edu- 
cation, adequate  living  standards  and,  worst 
of  all,  adequate  hope;  and  they  offer  fertile 
ground  to  demagogues,  agitators  and  anar- 
chists. Let  us  consider  that  figure — 25  mil- 
lion—in  order  to  get  a  real  perspective  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  to  which  the 
recent  occurrences  of  Injury,  death  and  de- 
struction have  given  tragic  expression  in 
many  of  our  cities. 

In  historic  terms,  our  25  million  Negroes 
exceed  in  number  the  entire  population  of 
the  United  States  In  1850,  and  their  number 
is  not  much  less  than  that  of  both  the  North 
and  South  together  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War.  In  contemporary  terms  our  Negro 
citizens  exceed  In  number  the  total  popula- 
tions of  every  country  In  Africa  except  one, 
every  country  of  North  and  Central  America 
except  two,  and  every  country  of  South 
America  except  one.  Indeed,  only  seventeen 
of  the  world's  160  countries  have  popula- 
tions exceeding  that  of  Negroes  in  the  United 
States. 

And  we  have  had  a  continuing  mass  mi- 
gration of  Negroes  to  the  large  cities  of  the 
North  and  of  white  people  to  the  suburban 
areas.  It  Is  estimated  that  by  1970  fifty  of 
our  largest  cities  will  have  majorities  of  black 
Inhabitants.  Another  projection  is  that  In 
eight  years,  by  1975,  the  14  largest  cities  In 
the  U.S.  will  have  black  majorities  of  60  to  80 
per  cent.  Those  figures  emphasize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  our  gauging  the  significance 
of  the  uprisings  of  the  past  sununer  as  ac- 
curately as  humanly  possible. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  us  to  deplore  riots  and 
lawlessness  as  such.  It  Is  not  enough  to  in- 
sist upon  firmness  in  dealing  with  them, 
when  they  do  occur,  and  upon  due  process 
m  their  aftermath.  All  this  Is  necessary,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  must  do  more.  The  legal 
profession  cannot  provide  a  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  deeply  absorbing  plight,  of  which 
riots  have  been  a  frightening  symptom.  But 
lawyers  certainly  can  make  an  enormous, 
perhaps  a  basic,  contribution.  We  can  help 
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provide  the  "fitting  remedy"  of  good  coun- 
sels; counsels  of  hope,  of  good  will  and  of 
construction,  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Brandels 
referred — counsels  that  can  correct  the  at- 
mosphere of  these  explosive  demonstrations. 
This  is  going  to  take  a  very  sure  reading 
of  history  and  a  sharp  insight  into  the  forces 
at  work  in  oxu-  society.  Nothing  could  be 
more  disastrous  than  for  us  to  rush  to  the 
easy  assumption  that  every  city's  riots  are 
inspired  from  without,  that  they  are  mean- 
ingless phenomena,  or  that  they  are  Isolated 
coincidences.  Even  the  most  cursory  reading 
of  the  deeply  perceptive  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  appropriately  en- 
titled The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety, will  quickly  dispel  any  such  comfort- 
able illusion. 

In  a  document  that  should  be  read  by 
every  citizen  in  this  country,  there  Is  a  suc- 
cession of  observations  that  we  can  ill  af- 
ford to  Ignore.  In  essence  they  put  in  broad 
context.  In  contemporary  terms,  the  social 
genesis  of  the  mob  behavior  that  we  wit- 
nessed last  summer: 

"There  have  always  been  slums  in  the 
cities",  the  Report  states,  "and  they  have 
always  been  places  where  there  was  the  most 
crime.  What  has  made  this  condition  even 
more  menacing  In  recent  years  is  that  the 
slums,  with  all  their  squalor  and  turbulence, 
have  more  and  more  become  ghettos,  neigh- 
borhoods In  which  racial  minorities  are  se- 
questered with  Uttie  hope  of  escape.  People 
who,  though  declared  by  the  law  to  be  equal. 
are  prevented  by  society  from  Improving  their 
circumstances,  even  when  they  have  the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  do  so,  are  people 
with  extraordinary  strains  on  their  respect 
for  the  law  and  society." 

What  are  some  of  those  "extraordinary 
strains"  to  which  the  Commission  refers? 
One  of  them  is  clear — and  it  is  a  fact  very 
hard  for  us  In  the  legal  profession  to  ac- 
knowledge: It  is  simply,  and  without  glossing 
over  an  unpalatable  truth,  that  the  poor, 
black  and  white,  resent  and  fear  the  law. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  me  obvious.  The  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poor  live  their  hap- 
less lives  seldom  expose  them  dlrectiy  to 
the  law  as  their  protector.  They  experience 
far  more  often  and  far  more  vividly  In- 
stances of  the  law  doing  something  to  them 
rather  than  something  for  them.  Mr.  Justice 
Fortas  has  pointed  out  how  easily  this  can 
happen:  "The  law  has  always  been  the  hostile 
policeman  on  the  beat,  the  landlord  who  has 
come  to  serve  an  eviction  notice,  the  Install- 
ment seller  who  has  come  to  repossess.  . . ." 

We  must  make  it  a  reality — not  an  empty 
theory — that  the  law  is  the  servant — not  the 
despot — of  all  the  people.  This  is  not  a  simple 
or  an  easy  assignment.  Much  of  it  will  go 
against  the  grain  of  the  exx>erlence  of  law- 
yers as  custodians  of  stable  values  that  come 
much  more  readily  to  us.  We  need  to  move 
into  these  troubled  areas  and  offer  preven- 
tive counsel  to  these  people  who  are  sus- 
picious of  the  law.  We  need  to  show  them — 
not  Just  tell  them — that  the  law  can  protect 
them  from  the  predatory  landlord,  from  the 
unscrupulous  installment  seller,  and  from 
the  overzealous  cop  on  the  beat.  We  need  to 
prove  to  them,  by  what  we  do — not  Just  by 
what  we  say — that  the  law  is  on  their  side — 
not  against  them. 

In  connection  with  the  Detroit  riot,  more 
than  6,500  people  were  taken  Into  custody, 
only  4,180  of  whom  were  booked.  Of  those, 
1,044  were  charged  with  misdemeanors  and 
3,166  with  felonies.  Fifty-seven  per  cent  of 
those  booked  were  held  for  further  proceed- 
ings. Some  of  these  have  pleaded  guilty,  some 
have  been  released,  and  others  bound  over 
for  trial.  The  Detroit  Bar  Association,  sup- 
ported by  the  State  Bar  and  the  American 
Bar  Association,  called  for  volunteers  to  de- 
fend those  who  lacked  funds  to  pay  lawyers 
fees.  The  response  was  a  credit  to  the  pro- 
fession: 700  lawyers  offered  their  services; 
and  many  of  them  have  made  substantial 


sacrifices  of  time  and  energy,  all  to  the  end 
that  those  accused  might  be  accorded  the 
benefits  of  a  fair  trlal^of  due  process  of 
law! 

We  already  have  in  existing  bar  orga- 
nizations ftmdamental  machinery  directed 
in  part  towards  the  achievement  of  equal 
Justice  under  law.  And  the  ABA  and  the 
American  Bar  Foundation  have  underttiken 
general  studies  in  depth  of  the  avaUabillty 
of  legal  services  In  oui  society. 

But  we  need  also  to  move  on  to  new  ap- 
proaches on  a  new  scale.  We  cannot  win 
universal  respect  for  the  law — the  indispens- 
able ingredient  of  a  free  society — unless  the 
law  respects  all  men  equally.  Seventeen  years 
ago,  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  one  of  the  great 
pioneers  in  legal  aid,  said:  "Nothing  rankles 
more  In  the  human  heart  than  a  brooding 
sense  of  injustice.  lUnese  we  can  put  up 
with;  but  injustice  makes  us  want  to  pull 
things  down." 

Justice  Is  at  best  an  elusive  ideal.  But  it  is 
a  powerful  one — capable  of  profoundly 
changing  the  hearts  and  minds  and  lives  of 
men  whatever  their  lot.  To  achieve  this 
metamorphosis,  however,  the  law — ^the  only 
avenue  to  Justice  known  to  men — ^must  con- 
stantly battle  through  to  new  frontiers  of 
concern  and  interest. 

The  Legal  Services  Program  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (with  800  offices 
and  1,800  lawyers  In  47  states)  has  charted 
some  of  these  frontiers  that  are  today  in 
crying  need  of  penetration.  They  are:  ten- 
ant-landlord relationships;  consumer  pro- 
tection, particularly  in  Installment  buying; 
welfare  law;  and  due  process  for  Juveniles, 
usually  the  unwanted  children  of  the  ghet- 
to. 

As  every  lawyer  knows,  there  are  appalling 
injustices  in  the  laws  governing  the  rela- 
tions between  landlords  and  tenants;  In- 
deed, those  laws  are  relics  of  feudal  times 
when  Judges  tended  to  view  each  side  of  a 
contract  as  Independent  of  the  other;  and 
so,  In  most  states,  the  tenant  still  Is  obli- 
gated to  keep  paying  the  rent  even  If  the 
landlord  has  broken  all  his  promises. 

The  tenant  cannot  make  needed  repairs 
and  deduct  their  cost  from  the  rent,  nor 
can  he  hold  back  the  rent  until  the  land- 
lord has  fulfilled  his  obligations;  and  the 
tenant  can  be  evicted  for  nonpayment  of 
rent,  however  Justified  his  nonpayment  may 
have  been.  After  eviction,  he  can  sue  the 
landlord  for  damages  for  failure  to  keep  his 
promises  or  to  observe  the  housing  code; 
but  in  Michigan  he  cannot  even  protest  his 
.eviction  in  court  unless  he  posts  a  bond 
equal  to  nine  months  rent.  And  If  the  tenant 
complains  to  officials  about  building  code 
violations,  the  landlord  can  retaliate  by 
evicting  him.  And  that  action  can  come 
much  faster  than  the  restilts  of  a  housing 
code  enforcement  process. 

So  in  most  states,  legislative  changes  in 
landlord  and  tenant  laws  are  long  overdue. 
And  there  are  other  pressing  needs.  Much 
could  be  done,  for  example,  in  improving  the 
standards  of  criminal  Justice.  Many  years 
ago,  Chief  Justice  Taft,  who  was  no  radical, 
said  that  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  in  this  nation  was  a  disgrace.  Re- 
forms were  suggested  by  the  Wlckersham 
Report,  and  others,  in  the  Twenties  and 
Thirties;  but  few  of  them  have  been  made. 

Shortly  after  the  Detroit  disaster,  Gover- 
nor Romney  and  Mayor  Cavanagh  created  a 
citizens  organization,  known  as  the  "New 
Detroit  Conunlttee".  Its  mission  is  to  recom- 
mend action  designed  not  only  to  bring 
about  reconstruction  of  the  burned  and 
ravished  areas  but  also  to  remove  or  mitigate 
such  underlying  causes  of  social  unrest,  hate 
and  anger  at  high  unemployment  among 
Negroes,  mistreatment  by  the  police,  prof- 
iteering by  unscrupulous  landlords,  credit 
agencies,  and  neighborhood  merchants,  sub- 
standard housing,  and  general  feelings  of 
Injustice  and  fr\istratlon. 


Serving  on  the  39  member  Committee  are 
the  chief  executives  of  the  city's  largest  In- 
dustrial enterprises,  and  also  representatives 
from  education,  unions,  government  and 
community  organizations.  Combined  with 
that  unusual  but  not  unprecedented  com- 
munity mixture  are  representatives  of  neigh- 
borhood groups  of  Negroes,  of  leaders  of  mili- 
tant racial  groups,  bipartisan  leadership  of 
the  state  legislature,  the  chairmen  of  the 
tri-county  Boards  of  Supervisors,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters. 
The  Conunlttee  Is  supported  by  a  staff  of 
lawyers,  businessmen,  sociologists,  and  fi- 
nancial experts.  At  the  outset,  the  Commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  problems  demanding 
immediate  solution  were  primarily  in  the 
areas  of  Jobs,  housing,  schools,  public  order 
and  safety.  It  further  recognized  that  if  we 
are  to  look  ahead  with  confidence,  or  even 
hope,  to  a  unified  and  constructive  society, 
the  Detroit  community — indeed,  the  whole 
nation — must  face  up  to  the  need  for  social 
and  economic  innovation  In  our  cities,  and 
do  It  now  I 

The  Committee  has  made  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations and  Is  formulating  a  program 
of  action.  In  making  decisions  the  Committee 
has  been  motivated  less  by  political  expedi- 
ency than  by  what  seems  to  be  fair  and  Just; 
and  its  practice  has  been  to  speak  through 
its  actions  and  achievements  rather  than  by 
promises.  To  this  end,  the  Committee  has 
strongly  recommended  state  and  local  legis- 
lation to  assure  open  housing  and  enlarge- 
ment of  tenants'  rights  as  well  as  the  con- 
struction of  low  cost  housing  in  slum  areas; 
It  has  requested  larger  appropriations  for  the 
Detroit  school  system;  it  has  stimulated  Job 
and  Job  training  opportunities  for  hard  core 
unemployment  areas;  it  has  brought  about 
the  appointment  of  an  outside  expert  to  re- 
view the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  Detroit  police  department;  it  has  devised 
means  to  provide  equity  financing  and  coun- 
seling for  small  businesses  in  the  ghetto  area; 
and  generally  it  has  worked  diligently  with 
all  of  the  resources  available  in  the  commu- 
nity to  develop  programs  of  self  help  and 
progress. 

Obviously,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  de- 
velop quickly  a  fully  comprehensive  and  ef- 
fective plan  of  action  for  a  community  that 
has  overlooked  or  misjudged  most  of  these 
needs  for  too  many  years.  But  the  Commit- 
tee has  the  will  and  the  ability  as  well,  I 
think,  to  get  the  Job  done:  to  save  the  com- 
munity from  further  anarchy,  further  an- 
guish and  further  Impairment. 

I  pass  this  report  along  to  you,  because  I 
think  it  essential  that  we  exchange  informa- 
tion and  experience  among  our  cities.  And  I 
pass  it  along,  too,  because  vast  as  the  prob- 
lems are,  by  determined  action,  we  can  face 
them,  we  can  understand  them,  and  we  can 
solve  them. 

Last  spring  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  told  the  American  Law 
Institute,  "I  try  to  remember — and  ask  you 
to  remember — that  this  great  nation  was 
conceived  and  designed  by  human  beings. 
Imperfect  as  you  and  I  are  Imperfect;  capable 
of  mistakes,  even  as  you  and  I;  subject  to 
weariness,  doubt  and  confusion,  as  all  of  us 
are.  But  with  all  their  human  fallibility,  they 
had  the  courEige  and  heart  to  believe  that 
man  might  create  a  free  and  Just  society." 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  tonight  with  confi- 
dence that  this  generation  of  Americans  also 
has  courage  and  heart.  Let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  the  capacity  and  the  will  to  attain 
in  our  time  the  American  dream  of  a  free 
and  a  Just  society  for  all  men  under  law. 


UNITED   NATIONS   WORLD   GRAINS 
AGREIEMENT 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
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tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneotis  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  weis  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,   what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  to  the  American 
people  next? 

The  establishment  of  a  one-world  wel- 
fare system — with  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
picking  up  the  tab — is  the  latest  scheme 
about  to  be  slipped  over  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
U.S.  Citizen. 

Our  Government  is  about  to  be  cajoled 
into  agreeing  to  supply  a  minimum  of  42 
percent  of  the  world's  grain  supply  for 
distribution  over  the  globe. 

What  happens  if  this  agreement  is  rat- 
ified and  for  some  reason  not  complied 
with?  Will  U.N.  troops  be  sent  into  the 
United  States  to  take  over  our  agricul- 
tural production? 

Is  this  a  world  monopoly  to  fix  world 
prices,  or  a  humanitarian  scheme  to  feed 
the  hungry? 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  include   the   Geneva 
agreement — GATT — of    June    30,    1967, 
and  the  publication  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  1967"  in  the 
Record  for  all  to  study : 
Gener.\l  Agheement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(Legal    instruments   embodying   the   results 
of  the  1964-67  Trade  Conference — Volume 
V,   June  30,   1967,  Geneva — Memorandum 
of  agreement  on   basic   elements  for  the 
negotiation   of  a  World   Grains  Arrange- 
ment) 

The  Goverimients  of  Argentina,  Australia, 
Canada.  Denmark,  Finland.  Japan,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Its  member  States 
Have  agreed  as  follows : 

article  1 
Each  signatory  to  this  Agreement  agrees  to 
negotiate  a  world  grains  arrangement,  on  as 
wide  a  basis  as  possible,  in  a  conference 
promptly  called  for  such  purpose,  that  con- 
tains the  provisions  set  forth  in  Article  2,  to 
work  diligently  for  the  early  conclusion  of 
the  negotiation,  and  upon  completion  of  the 
negotiation  to  seek  acceptance  of  the  ar- 
rangement in  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional procedures  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

ART1CI.E    2 

Principal  iteTtia  of  tcorld  graina  arrange- 
ment 

I.  Pricing  provisions 
1.  The  Schedule  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices,  basis  f.o.b.   Gulf  ports,  is  es- 
tablished for  the  duration  of  this  arrange- 
ment as  follows : 

|ln  U.S.  dollars  per  bushel) 


Minimum   Maximum 
price  price 


Canidi: 

Manitoba  No.  1 1.95H  2.35H 

Manitoba  No.  3 1.90  2.30 

United  States'. 

Dark  Northern  Spring  No.  1, 14  per- 
cent   1.83  2.23 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  (ordinary)..  1. 73  2. 13 

Western  White  No.  1 1.68  2.08 

Soft  Red  Winter  No.  1 1.60  2.00 

Argentina:  Plate 1.73  2.13 

Australia:  F.a.q 1.68  2.08 

European  Economic  Community:  Stand- 
ard   1.50  1.90 

Sweden 1.50  1.90 


3.  The  minimum  prices  and  maximiun 
prices  for  the  specified  Canadian  and  US 
wheats,  f.o.b.  Pacific  NW  ports  shall  be  6 
cents  less  than  the  prices  in  paragraph  1. 

3.  The  schedvile  of  mlnlmiun  prices  may  be 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
rv  below. 

4.  The  minimum  price  and  maximum  price 
for  FAQ  Australian  wheat  f.o.b.  Australian 
ports  shall  be  5  cents  below  the  price  equiv- 
alent to  the  c.  and  f.  price  In  United  King- 
dom ports  of  the  mlnimiun  price  and  maxi- 
mum price  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2 
(ordinary),  f.o.b.  Gulf  ports,  specified  In 
paragraph  1,  computed  by  using  currently 
prevailing  transportation  costs. 

5.  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Argentine  wheat,  f.o.b.  Argentine 
ports,  for  destinations  bordering  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  shall  be  the  prices  equiv- 
alent to  the  c.  and  f.  prices  in  Yokohama  of 
the  mlnlm\im  prices  and  maximum  prices  for 
US  2  Hard  Red  Winter  (ordinary)  wheat 
f.o.b.  Pacific  NW  ports,  specified  in  paragraph 
2,  computed  by  using  currently  prevailing 
transportation  costs. 

6.  The  mlnlmimi  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for 

the  specified  US  wheats,  f.o.b.  US  At- 
lantic, Great  Lakes  and  Canadian  St.  Law- 
rence ports, 

the  specified  Canadian  wheats,  f.o.b. 

Tt.  Wllllam/Port  Arthur,  St.  Lawrence  ports, 
Atlantic  ports,  and  Churchill, 

Argentine  wheat,  f.o.b.  Argentine  ports, 

for  destinations  other  than  those  specified  In 
paragraph  5, 

shall  be  the  prices  equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f. 
prices  In  Antwerp/Rotterdam  of  the  mini- 
mum prices  and  maximum  prices  specified  in 
paragraph  1,  computed  by  using  currently 
prevailing  transportation  costs. 

7.  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  EEC  standard  wheat  shall  be 
the  prices  equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price 
In  the  country  of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f. 
price  at  an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to 
the  country  of  destination,  of  the  minimum 
prices  and  maximum  prices  for  Hard  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States, 
specified  in  paragraphs  1  and  2,  computed 
by  using  currently  prevailing  transportation 
costs  and  by  applying  the  price  adjustments 
corresponding  to  the  agreed  quality  differ- 
ences set  forth  In  the  scale  of  equivalents. 

8.  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Swedish  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  In  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f.  price  at 
an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  of  the  minimum  prices 
and  maximum  prices  for  Hard  Winter  No.  2 
(ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States,  speci- 
fied in  paragraphs  1  and  2.  computed  by  using 
currently  prevailing  transportation  costs  and 
by  applying  the  price  adjustments  corre- 
sponding to  the  agreed  quality  differences 
set  forth  in  the  scale  of  equivalents. 

II.  Commercial  purchases  and  supply  com- 
mitments 

1.  Each  member  country  when  exporting 
wheat  undertakes  to  do  so  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  price  range. 

2.  Each  member  country  Importing  wheat 
undertakes  that  the  maximum  possible  share 
of  Its  total  commercial  purchases  of  wheat 
In  any  crop  year  shall  be  purchased  from 
member  countries,  except  as  provided  In  par- 
agraph 4  below.  This  share  will  have  to  be 
determined  at  a  later  stage  and  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  extent  to  which  other 
countries   accede   to   the   Arrangement. 

3.  Exporting  countries  undertake,  In  as- 
sociation with  one  another,  that  wheat  from 
their  countries  shall  be  made  available  for 
purchase  by  Importing  countries  In  any  crop 
year  at  prices  consistent  with  the  price  range 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  on  a  reg- 
ular and  continuous  basis  the  commercial 


requirements  of  those  countries  subject  to 
the  other  provisions  of  this  Agreement 

4.  Under  extraordinary  clrciunstances  a 
member  country  may  be  granted  by  the 
Council  partial  exemption  from  the  com- 
mitment contained  In  paragraph  2  upon 
submission  of  satisfactory  supporting  evi- 
dence to  the  Council. 

5.  Each  member  country  when  Importing 
wheat  from  non-member  countries  shall  un- 
dertake to  do  so  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  price  range. 

III.  Role  of  maximum  prices 

1.  The  rdle  of  maximum  prices  shall  be  in 
general  conformity  with  that  set  forth  in  the 
International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1962. 

2.  Provision  shall  be  made  for  contlnuoua 
review  by  the  Secretariat  of  the  Grains  Coun- 
cil of  the  situation  with  regard  to  the  ar- 
rangements In  respect  of  maximum  price* 
and  for  initiating  the  necessary  action. 

3.  Durum  wheat  and  certified  seed  wheat 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  maximum  prices. 

rv.  Role  of  minimum  prices 
The  purpose  of  the  schediile  of  minimum 
prices  Is  to  contribute  to  market  stability 
by  making  It  possible  to  determine  when 
the  level  of  market  prices  for  any  wheat  is 
at  or  approaching  the  minimum  of  the  range. 
Since  price  relationships  between  types  and 
qualities  of  wheat  fluctuate  with  competitive 
circumstances,  provision  is  made  for  review 
of  and  adjustments  In  minimum  prices,  on 
the  basis  of  the  following  principles: 

1.  If  the  Secretariat  of  the  Grains  Council 
In  the  course  of  its  continuous  review  of 
market  conditions  U  of  the  opinion  that  a 
situation  has  arisen,  or  threatens  Imminently 
to  arise,  which  appears  to  Jeopardize  the 
objectives  of  the  Arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  minimum  price  provisions,  or  if  such 
a  situation  is  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Council  by  any  member 
country,  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Prices  Review  Commit- 
tee within  two  days  and  concurrently  notify 
all  member  countries. 

2.  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
review  the  price  situation  with  the  view  of 
reaching  agreement  on  action  required  by 
member  partlcipante  to  restore  price  stability 
and  to  maintain  prices  at  or  above  minimum 
levels  and  shall  notify  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary when  agreement  has  been  reached  and  of 
the  action  taken  to  restore  market  stability. 

3.  If  after  three  market  days  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  is  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  on  the  action  to  be  taken  to  re- 
store market  stability,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil within  two  days  to  consider  what  further 
measures  might  be  taken.  If  after  not  more 
than  three  days  of  review  by  the  Council, 
any  member  country  Is  exporting  or  offering 
wheat  below  the  mlnimuni  prices  as  de- 
termined by  the  Council,  the  Council  shall 
decide  whether  provisions  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  suspended  and  If  so,  to  what  extent. 

4.  When  any  minimum  price  has  been 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing, 
such  adjustments  shall  terminate  when  the 
Prices  Review  Committee  or  the  Council 
finds  that  the  conditions  requiring  the  ad- 
justments no  longer  prevail. 

5.  Denatured  wheat  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  provisions  relating  to  minimum  prices. 

V.  International  food  aid 

1.  The  countries  party  to  this  Agreement 
agree  to  contribute  wheat,  coarse  grains,  or 
the  cash  equivalent  thereof,  as  aid  to  the  de- 
veloping countries,  to  an  amount  of  4.5  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  grain  annually.  Grains 
covered  by  the  programme  shall  be  suitable 
for  human  consumption  and  of  an  accept- 
able type  and  quality. 

2.  The  minimum  contribution  of  each 
country  party  to  this  Agreement  la  fixed 
as  follows: 
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Percent  Metric  tons 

(thousands) 

United  States jTo  U90 

Canada, II.  0  495 

Australia 5.0  225 

Argentina .S  23 

European  Economic 

Community 23.0  1,035 

United  Kingdom 5.0  225 

Switzerland .\  32 

Sweden 1.2  54 

Denmark .6  Z7 

Norway -3  14 

Finland -3  14 

Jipan 5.0 225 

Countries  acceding  to  the  Arrangement  may 
make  contributions  on  such  a  basts  as  may 
be  agreed. 

3.  The  contribution  of  a  country  making 
the  whole  or  part  of  its  contribution  to 
the  programme  in  the  form  of  cash  shall  be 
calculated  by  evaluating  the  quantity  deter- 
mined for  that  country  (or  that  portion  of 
the  quantity  not  contributed  In  grain)  at 
tJJS.  $1.73  per  busbeL 

4.  Food  aid  In  the  form  of  grain  shall  be 
supplied  on  the  following  terms: 

(a)  Sales  for  the  currency  of  the  import- 
ing country  which  Is  not  transferable  and  Is 
not  convertible  Into  currency  or  goods  and 
services  for  use  by  the  contributing  country .» 

(b)  A  gift  of  grain  or  a  monetary  grant 
used  to  purchase  grain  for  the  Importing 
country. 

Grain  purchases  shall  be  made  from  par- 
ticipating countries.  In  the  use  of  grant 
funds,  special  regard  shall  be  had  to  facilitat- 
ing grain  exports  of  developing  member 
countries.  To  this  end  priority  shall  be  given 
so  that  not  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  cash 
contribution  to  purchase  grain  for  food  aid 
or  that  part  of  such  contribution  required 
to  purchase  200,000  metric  tons  of  grain  shall 
be  used  to  purchase  grains  produced  In  de- 
veloping countries.  Contributions  In  the 
form  of  grains  shall  be  placed  In  f.o.b.  for- 
ward position  by  donor  countries. 

5.  Countries  party  to  the  Arrangement  may, 
In  respect  of  their  contribution  to  the  food 
aid  programme,  specify  a  recipient  country  or 
countries. 

VI.  Miscellaneous 
A  grains  arrangement  must  Include,  among 
other  things,  acceptable  provisions  relating 
to  such  issues  as  voting  rights,  definition  of 
commercial  transactions,  guidelines  for  non- 
commercial transactions,  safeguards  for  com- 
mercial transactions,  and  provisions  concern- 
ing wheat  flour  which  take  into  account  the 
special  nature  of  international  trade  In  flour. 
VH.  Duration 

The  Arrangement  shall  be  eSectlTe  for  a 
three-year  period. 

vm.  Accession 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  accession  of 
countries    not   original    signatories    to   this 
Agreement  shall  be  decided  upon  in  subse- 
quent negotiations. 

IX.  Subsequent  negotiations 
Nothing  In  subsequent  negotiations  shall 
prejudice  the  commitments  undertaken  In 
this  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

ARTICI.K  3 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  shall  be 
opened  for  acceptance  by  slgnatiire  on  30 
June  1967  and  shall  enter  Into  force  when 
accepted  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  its 
member  States. 

AETICLZ  4 

This  Memorandum  of  Agreement  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Director- General  to  tbe 


CONTRACTING  PARTIES.  who  SbaU 
promptly  furnish  a  certified  copy  thereof  to 
each  contracting  party  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment and  to  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity. 

ARTICLX  5 

This  Memorand\un  of  Agreement  shall  be 
registered  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Article  102  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

DONE  at  Geneva  this  thirtieth  day  of  June 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
In  a  single  copy  In  the  English  and  French 
languages,  both  texts  being  authentic. 


•  Under  exceptional  clrctmistances  an  ex- 
ception of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  could 
be  granted. 


[Prom  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Services,  November 
1967] 

TRB    INTESNATIONAL    GRAINS    ABRANOEMZNT 

1967 

INTniODTJCnON 

Negotiations  to  reach  agreement  on  an 
international  arrangement  for  grains  were 
completed  In  August  of  this  year.  The  re- 
sult— the  International  Grains  Arrangement 
of  1967 — was  opened  for  signature  In  Wash- 
ington on  October  17,  1967.  This  Arrange- 
ment, which  replaces  the  18-year-old  In- 
ternational Wheat  Agreement,  essentially 
incorporates  provisions  of  an  earlier  Geneva 
agreement,  reached  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
Cereals  negfotiatlons,  with  the  administrative 
and  Institutional  structure  of  the  IWA.  Tlie 
Arrangement  consists  of  two  parts:  a  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  and  a  Pood  Aid  Conven- 
tion. 

Wheat  Trade  Convention 

The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  combines 
basic  price  provisions  negotiated  In  Geneva 
with  a  number  of  substantive  and  adminis- 
trative provisions  formerly  contained  in  the 
IWA.  Exporters  and  importers  agreed  in 
Geneva  that  the  world  trading  prices  for 
wheat  should  be  higher  than  those  in  the 
IWA.  It  sets  minimum  and  maximum  prices 
for  fourteen  major  wheat*  moving  In  world 
trade  and  spells  out  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  prices  reach  the  limits  of  the 
range.  The  Wheat  Trade  Convention  also  sets 
up  guidelines  relating  to  concessional  trans- 
actions, which  provide  for  member  countries 
to  avoid  harmful  interference  with  normal 
commercial  trade,  and  establishes  procedures 
for  prior  consultation  by  donor  countries 
with  exporting  countries  whose  commercial 
sales  might  be  affected  by  such  transactions. 
Pricing  provisions 

In  a  slgniflcant  departure  from  the  IWA, 
the  new  arrangement  estabUshea  a  series  of 
minimum  prices  for  major  wheats  based  pri- 
marily on  differences  in  market  value  and 
quality  at  a  common  location.  For  U.S. 
wheats,  the  new  minimum  prices  are  gen- 
erally about  23  cents  a  bushel  higher  than 
the  mlnlmums  under  the  IWA.  Maximum 
prices  are  set  40  cents  above  the  minimum 
for  each  wheat,  providing  a  range  in  which 
prices  may  fluctuate  in  response  to  supply 
and  demand.  The  schedule  of  minimxun  and 
maximum  prices  f.o.b.  OtUf  ports  is  as 
follows: 

[in  U.S.  dollars  per  bushel] 

Minimum   Maximum 
price         price 

Canada: 

Manitoba  No.  1 1.95H 

Manitoba  No.  3 1.90 

United  States: 

Dark  Northern  Spring,  No.  1,  14 

percent. 1.83 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  (ordinary). .  1. 73 

Western  White  No.  1 1.68 

Soft  Red  Winter  No.  1 1.60 

Argentina:  Plate 1.73 

Australia:  F.a.q 1.68 

European  Economic  Community:  Stand- 
ard   1. 50 

Sweden 1. 50 

Greeca 1.50 

Spain: 

Fine  wheaL 1.60 

Common  wheat 1. 50 


2.35H 
2.30 


2.23 
2.31 
2.08 
2.00 
2.13 
2.08 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 

2.00 
1.90 


Minimum  and  maximum  prices  for 
Canadian  and  U.S.  wheat,  f.o.b.  Pacific  North- 
west ports  are  fixed  In  the  Arrangement  at  8 
cents  less  than  the  corresponding  f.o.b.  Gulf 
port  prices.  Minimum  and  maximum  prices 
were  also  established  for  Mexican  wheat, 
f.o.b.  Mexican  Pacific  ports  or  at  the  Mexican 
border  at  $1.55  and  $1.95  i>er  bushel,  respec- 
tively. Price  ranges  for  other  non-Gulf  p>o«l- 
tloned  wheats  are  adjusted  according  to  a 
fonhula  which  takes  Into  account  prevailing 
freight  rates. 

Prices  for  wheats  not  listed  In  the  Arrange- 
ment will  be  established  by  a  Prices  Review 
Committee,  to  which  is  also  given  jKJwer  to 
adjust  minimum  prices  in  response  to 
changes  in  competitive  conditions.  This  Com- 
mittee is  new.  It  had  no  counterpart  in  the 
IWA. 

Under  the  IWA,  a  price  range  was  estab- 
lished for  only  one  type  and  grade  of  wheat — 
Manitoba  No.  1,  in  store  Fort  William /PcMt 
Arthur.  Equivalent  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  other  types  and  grades  of  wheat  in 
other  locations  were  calculated  vising  for- 
mulas which  took  Into  account  differences  in 
quality  between  Manitoba  No.  1  and  other 
wheats.  Although  the  IWA  Included  formulas 
for  calculating  equivalent  mlnimtun  and 
maximum  prices  for  othn  than  the  base 
wheat,  whether  the  sale  price  of  a  particular 
transaction  was  within  the  price  range  was  a 
matter  of  agreement  between  the  exporting 
and  Importing  countries  concerned.  As  a  con- 
sequence, there  was  no  identifiable  floor  for 
wheats  generally  and  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  when  price  minimum*  were 
reached.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  base  wheat  was  little  traded  and  the  bas- 
ing point  was  closed  to  navigation  much 
of  the  year,  made  the  IWA  largely  Ineffective 
as  a  means  of  bringing  precision  to  world 
wheat  trade. 

Role  of  minimum  prices 
The  piu-pose  of  the  new  schedule  of  mini- 
mum prices  Is  to  contribute  to  market 
stability  by  making  It  possible  to  determine 
when  the  level  of  market  prices  for  any  wheat 
is  at  or  approaching  the  mlnlmtim  of  the 
range,  rather  than  to  fix  a  rigid  floor  for  all 
wheats.  Since  price  relationships  between 
types  and  qualities  of  wheat  fluctuate  with 
competitive  circumstances,  provision  Is  made 
for  review  of  and  adjustments  in  minimum 
prices. 

The  United  States  would  expect  that,  in 
most  Instances,  agreement  could  be  reached 
on  the  adjustments  required  through  action 
by  the  Prices  Review  Committee.  Neverthe- 
less, If  agreement  were  not  reached  regard- 
ing adjustments  required  In  the  schedule  of 
minimum  prices,  or  on  means  of  keeping 
prices  above  minimum  levels,  the  procedures 
recognize  that  an  exporting  country  can  offer 
Its  wheat  at  competitive  prices  even  though 
such  prices  might  be  below  the  published 
schedule  of  minimum  prices  of  the  Arrange- 
ment. When  any  minimum  price  has  been 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  procedures 
provided  In  the  Arrangement,  provision  Is 
made  for  such  adjustments  to  terminate  once 
the  conditions  requiring  the  original  action 
no  longer  exist.  In  other  words,  If  prices  fall 
to  the  minimum  and  adjustments  are  made, 
and  prices  subsequently  rise  above  the  mini- 
mum, the  adjustments  would  automatically 
terminate.  If  prices  later  again  fall  to  the 
minimum,  adjustments  the  second  time 
would  again  be  made  In  the  published  sched- 
ule of  minimum  prices,  not  In  the  adjusted 
schedule. 

Purchases  consistent  toith  tht  pries  range 
The  new  Arrangement  continues  the  c>b- 
llgatlon  provided  for  in  the  IWA  requir- 
ing the  exporters  and  importers  to  buy  and 
sell  at  prices  consistent  with  the  established 
range  of  prices,  with  some  Important  changes 
and  clarifications.  For  the  first  time,  import- 
ers who  export  some  wheat,  whether  to  mem- 
bers or  non-members,  will  be  covered  by 
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thtae  provisions.  They  were  not  covered 
under  the  IWA.  The  Arrangement  continues 
the  provisions  of  the  IWA  assuring  Importing 
countries  of  specified  "datiun"  quantities  of 
wheat,  based  on  average  imports  during  a 
recent  period,  when  prices  are  at  the  maxi- 
mums listed  In  the  Arrangement.  An  Innova- 
tion Is  the  upward  adjustm.ent  of  this  formula 
when  prices  are  at  the  maximum  to  take  ac- 
co\uit  of  the  rapid  growth  of  import  require- 
ments of  countries  like  Japan.  The  Arrange- 
ment also  provides  that  member  countries 
undertake  to  import  a  maximum  share  of 
their  Import  requirements  from  other  mem- 
bers, with  a  stipulated  minimum  that  they 
are  obliged  to  take,  and  provides  new  require- 
ments when  Importing  from  non-members 
to  do  so  only  at  prices  consistent  with  the 
agreed  price  range.  Prices  are  considered 
consistent  with  the  agreed  price  range  when 
above  the  maximum  or  below  the  minimum. 
If  such  prices  are  not  In  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Arrangement  pertaining  to 
maximum  price  declarations  and  the  role 
of  minimum  prices. 

The  EEC  has  undertaken  obligations  both 
as  an  exporting  country  and  as  an  Import- 
ing country,  except  that  In  lieu  of  quantita- 
tive "datum"  export  commitments  when  a 
maxlmimi  price  declaration  Is  In  effect,  it 
has  agreed  to  conduct  Its  export  operation 
with  equivalent  effect. 

The  Arrangement  also  specifies  that  com- 
mercial purchases  of  wheat  flour  should  be 
consistent  with  the  wheat  price  provisions. 
GinsEumss  relating  to  concbssional 

TRANSACTIONS 

The  Arrangement  reaffirms  the  principle 
(originally  stated  In  the  IWA)  that  conces- 
sional grains  transactions  should  be  con- 
ducted In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  harmful 
Interference  with  normal  patterns  of  pro- 
duction and  International  commercial  trade, 
and  it  specifies  that  to  this  end,  member 
countries  shall  undertake  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  ensure  that  concessional  sales  are 
additional  to  normal  commercial  marketings. 
This,  of  course,  is  current  United  States 
practice.  Its  statement  In  the  International 
Grains  Agreement  was  deemed  necessary  due 
to  the  number  of  countries  committed  under 
the  Pood  Aid  Convention  of  the  new  Ar- 
rangement to  supply  grains  to  needy  nations 
on  concessional  terms. 

The  Arrangement  also  establishes  reqiilre- 
ments  for  prior  consultations  by  a  member 
country  offering  wheat  on  concessional  terms 
with  any  member  whose  commercial  exports 
might  be  affected  by  such  transaction.  Meas- 
xires  to  be  taken  by  members  to  ensure  that 
concessional  transactions  are  additional  to 
commercial  sales  are  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal  and  Guid- 
ing Lines  recommended  by  the  Pood  and  Ag- 
rlcult\ire  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Administrative  provisiona 

The  provisions  for  administering  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention  generally  follow 
the  pattern  set  down  In  the  IWA.  The  Sec- 
retariat and  the  Wheat  Coimcll  continue  In 
force,  essentially  with  the  same  fimctlons 
as  In  the  past.  Decisions  in  the  Council  will 
be  by  a  majority  vote  of  Importers  and  ex- 
porters voting  separately,  with  a  two-thirds 
majority  required  for  certain  major  de- 
cisions. The  Importing  and  exporting  coun- 
tries collectively  will  hold  1,000  votes  each 
and  allocation  of  votes  will  be  decided  by 
agreement  among  the  Importer  and  exporter 
groups,  acting  Independently.  The  EEC  holds 
votes  in  both  Importer  and  exporter  groups. 
Food  Aid  Convention 

This  Convention  Incorporates  the  Pood 
Aid  provisions  of  the  Geneva  memorandum 
and  establishes  a  Pood  Aid  Committee  to  re- 
view the  operation  of  this  Convention.  In 
Geneva  the  principal  commercial  exporters 
and  Importers  agreed  upon  a  program  pro- 
viding a  total  4.5  mllUon   metric  tons    of 


grain  a  year  to  the  needy  nations  of  the 
world.  4.2  million  tons  has  been  subscribed. 
Of  this,  the  United  States  will  provide  al- 
most 1.9  million  tons,  or  42  percent.  The 
European  Economic  Community  will  con- 
tribute one  million  tons.  Other  Importers 
and  exporters  will  contribute  lesser 
amounts. 

The  list  of  minimum  contributions  was 
fixed  as  follows,  although  during  the  Rome 
Conference,  several  additional  countries  In- 
dicated an  Intention  to  join  the  program. 


Country 


Percent 


Metric  tons 
(thousands) 


United  States 

42.0 

Canada 

11.0 

Australia 

5.0 

Argentina 

.5 

European  Economic  Com- 

munity  

23.0 

United  Kingdom 

5.0 

Switzerland 

.7 

Sweden 

1.2 

Denmark 

.6 

Norway 

.3 

Finland 

.3 

Japan 

5.0 

1,890 
495 

225 
23 

1,035 
225 
32 
54 
27 
14 
14 
22S 


Contributions  to  the  food  aid  program  can 
be  In  the  form  of  wheat,  coarse  grains  suit- 
able for  human  consumption,  or  the  cash 
equivalent  thereof.  It  is  expected  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  contributions  will  be  In  the 
form  of  wheat,  although  some  grain  deficit 
countries  may  contribute  cash.  Japan  main- 
tains the  option  to  give  other  aid  In  substi- 
tution for  grain.  Pood  aid  under  this  program 
will  be  supplied  on  soft  terms  (grants  or  local 
currency  which  will,  except  for  amounts  up 
to  10  percent,  not  be  available  for  use  by  the 
contributing  country).  Contributing  coun- 
tries may  select  the  recipients  of  their  con- 
tributions. They  may  administer  their  pro- 
grams directly  with  recipient  covmtrles,  or 
may  channel  their  contributions  through  an 
International  organization  such  as  the  World 
Food  Program. 

The  Convention  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Pood  Aid  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  contributing  countries. 
This  Committee  will  receive  reports  from  con- 
tributing countries  concerning  the  operation 
of  their  food  aid  programs,  review  purchases 
of  grain  financed  by  cash  contributions,  and 
provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  Informa- 
tion on  the  overall  functioning  of  the  Pood 
Aid  Convention,  in  particular  regarding  its  ef- 
fects on  food  production  in  the  recipient 
countries.  In  addition,  the  Committee  may  at 
any  time  make  arrangements  for  an  exchange 
of  views  to  deal  with  emergency  conditions. 
In  case  of  default,  the  Committee  shall  meet 
and  take  appropriate  action. 

Implementation 

The  United  States  is  the  depository  Gov- 
ernment for  this  Agreement,  as  it  was  for  its 
predecessor,  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. It  wUl  be  open  for  signature  in  Weish- 
Ington,  D.C.  imtll  November  30,  1967.  Signa- 
tories to  the  earlier  Geneva  agreement  must 
Join  both  the  Wheat  Trade  and  Pood  Aid 
Conventions  in  order  for  the  Arrangement  to 
enter  Into  force.  Other  countries  can  partici- 
pate in  one  or  both  of  the  Conventions. 
While  it  Is  not  known  how  many  countries 
will  join,  52  governments  registered  attend- 
ance at  the  negotiating  conference.  Those 
governments,  plus  members  of  the  present 
IWA  (including  the  U.S.SJl.)  will  be  eli- 
gible to  sign. 

The  two  Conventions  of  the  Arrangement 
will  enter  into  force  for  a  three-year  period 
on  July  1, 1968.  The  Arrangement  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  Ita 
advice  and  consent. 

PEEAMBLE 

The  signatories  to  this  Arrangement, 
ConMdering  that  the  International  Wheat 
Agreement  of  1949  was  revised,  renewed  or 
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extended  In  1953,  1956,  1959,  1962,  1965  1968 
and  1967, 

Considering  that  the  substantive  economic 
provisions  of  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment of  1962  expired  on  31  July  1967.  that 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  same 
Agreement  expire  on  31  July  1968  or  on  an 
earlier  date  to  be  decided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Council  and  that  it  Is  desirable 
to  conclude  an  Arrangement  for  a  new  period. 

Considering  that  the  Governments  of 
Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Pin- 
land,  Japan,  Norway.  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity and  its  Member  States  agreed  on  30 
June  1967  to  negotiate  an  Arrangement  on 
Grains,  on  as  wide  a  basis  as  possible,  that 
would  contain  provisions  on  wheat  trade  and 
food  aid,  to  work  dlUgently  for  the  early  con- 
clusion of  the  negotiation  and  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  negotiation  to  seek  acceptance  of 
the  Arrangement  in  conformity  with  their 
constitutional  and  institutional  procedures 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Considering  that  these  Governments  and 
the  European  Economic  Community  and  Its 
Member  States,  In  accordance  with  these 
prior  mutual  commitments,  shall  both  sign 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention  and  the  Pood 
Aid  Convention  and  that  other  Governments 
should  have  the  possibility  of  joining  either 
one  of  the  Conventions  or  of  joining  Ixstli 
Conventions,  have  agreed  that  this  Interna- 
tional Grains  Arrangement  1967  shall  consist 
of  two  legal  Instrimients,  on  the  one  hand  a 
Wheat  Trade  Convention,  and  on  the  other 
hand  a  Pood  Aid  Convention,  and  that  each 
of  these  two  Conventions,  or  either  of  them 
as  appropriate,  shall  be  submitted  for  sig- 
luiture  and  ratification,  acceptance  or  ap- 
proval In  conformity  with  their  respective 
constitutional  or  Institutional  procedures,  by 
the  Governments  concerned  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  Its  Mem- 
ber States. 

WHEAT  TRADE  CONVENTION 

Part  I — General 
Article  1 
Objectives 
The  objectives  of  this  Convention  are: 

(a)  TO  assure  supplies  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  to  Importing  countries  and  markete 
for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  exporting 
countries  at  equitable  and  stable  prices; 

(b)  To  promote  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
ternational trade  in  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
and  to  secure  the  freest  possible  flow  of 
this  trade  in  the  Interests  of  both  exporting 
and  importing  countries,  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  the  development  of  countries,  the 
economies  of  which  depend  on  commercial 
sales  of  wheat;  and 

(c)  In  general  to  further  International  co- 
operation In  connection  with  world  wheat 
problems,  recognizing  the  relationship  of  the 
trade  In  wheat  to  the  economic  stability  of 
markets  for  other  agricultural  products. 

Article  2 
DeflniUons 
(1)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Convention: 

(a)  "Balance  of  commitment"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  exporting  coun- 
try is  obliged  to  make  available  at  not  greater 
than  the  maximum  price  under  Article  5. 
that  Is,  the  amount  by  which  its  datum 
quantity  with  respect  to  importing  countries 
exceeds  the  actual  commercial  purchases 
from  It  by  those  coxmtrles  in  the  crop  year 
at  the  relevant  time; 

(b)  "Balance  of  entitlement"  means  the 
amount  of  wheat  which  an  importing  coun- 
try Is  entitled  to  purchase  at  not  greater  than 
the  maxlmiun  price  under  Article  5,  that  Is, 
the  amount  by  which  its  datiun  quantity 
with  respect  to  the  exporting  country  or 
coiintrles  concerned,  as  the  context  requires, 
exceeds    its    actual    commercial    purchases 
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from  those  countries  In  the  crop  year  at  the 
relevant  time; 

(c)  "Bushel"  means  in  the  case  of  wheat 
sixty  pounds  avoirdupois  or  27.2155  kilo- 
grammes; 

(d)  "Carrying  charges"  means  the  costs 
incurred  for  storage.  Interest  and  insurance 
in  holding  wheat; 

(e)  "Certified  seed  wheat"  means  wheat 
which  has  been  officially  certified  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country  of  origin  and 
which  conforms  to  recognized  specification 
standards  for  seed  wheat  in  that  country; 

(f)  "c.  &  f."  means  cost  and  freight; 

(g)  "Council"  means  the  International 
Wheat  Council  established  by  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement,  1949  and  continued 
In  being  by  Article  25; 

(h)  "Country"  Includes  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community; 

(I)  "Crop  year"  means  the  period  from 
1  July  to  30  June; 
(j)  "Datum  quantity"  means 
(i)  In  the  case  of  an  exporting  country 
the  average  annual  commercial  purchases 
from  that  country  by  Importing  countries 
as  established  under  Article  15; 

(tt)  In  the  case  of  an  Importing  country 
the  average  annual  commercial  purchases 
from  exporting  countries  or  from  a  particu- 
lar exporting  country,  as  the  context  re- 
quires, as  established  under  Article  15; 
and  includes,  where  applicable,  any  adjust- 
ment made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  Article 
15; 

(k)  "Denatured  wheat"  means  wheat 
which  has  been  denatured  so  as  to  render 
It  unfit  for  human  consumption; 

(1)  "Executive  Conunlttee"  means  the 
Committee  established  under  Article  30; 

(m)  "Exporting  country"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  either: 

(i)  the  Government  of  a  country  listed  in 
Annex  A  which  has  ratified,  accepted,  ap- 
proved or  acceded  to  this  Convention  and 
has  not  withdrawn  therefrom;  or 

(li)  that  country  itself  and  the  territories 
In  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obllg^a- 
tlons  of  Its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply; 

(n)  "fji.q."   means   fair   average   quality; 
(o)  "f.o.b."  means  free  on  board; 
(p)  "Grains"    means    wheat,    rye,    barley, 
oats,  maize  and  sorghum; 

(q)  "Importing  country"  means,  as  the 
context  requires,  either: 

(i)  the  Government  of  a  country  listed  In 
Annex  B  which  has  ratified,  accepted,  ap- 
proved or  acceded  to  this  Convention  and 
has  not  withdrawn  therefrom;  or 

(«)  that  country  itself  and  the  territories 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  Its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply; 

(r)  "Marketing  costs"  means  all  usual 
charges  Incurred  In  marketing,  chartering 
and  forwarding; 

(s)  "Maximum  price"  means  the  maximum 
prices  specified  in  or  determined  under  Ar- 
ticle 6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices,  as  the 
context  requires; 

(t)  "Maximum  price  declaration"  means 
a  declaration  made  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 9; 
(u)  "Member  country"  means 
(i)  The  Government  of  a  country  which 
has  ratified,  accepted,  approved  or  acceded 
to  this  Convention  and  has  not  withdrawn 
therefrom;  or 

(ii)  that  country  itself  and  the  terrltorlefe 
in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  its  Government  under  this  Conven- 
tion apply; 

(V)  "Metric  ton",  of  1,000  kilogrammes, 
means  In  the  case  of  wheat  36.74371  bushels; 
(w)  "Minimum  price"  means  the  mini- 
mum prices  specified  In  or  determined  under 
Article  6  or  7  or  one  of  those  prices,  as  the 
context  requires; 

(X)  "Price  range"  means  prices  between 
the  minimum  and  maximum  prices  spec- 
ified in  or  determined  under  Article  Q  or 


7  Including  the  minimum  prices  but  exclud- 
ing the  maximum  prices; 

(y)  "Prices  Review  Committee"  means  the 
Committee  established  under  Article  31; 

(z)  (i)  "Purchase"  means  a  pvirchase  for 
Import  of  wheat  exported  or  to  be  exported 
ttoTo.  an  exporting  country  or  from  other 
than  an  exporting  country,  as  the  case  may 
be,  or  the  quantity  or  such  wheat  so  pur- 
chased, as  the  context  requires; 

(ii)  "Sale"  means  a  sale  for  export  of 
wheat  lmi>orted  or  to  be  imported  by  an  Im- 
porting country  or  by  other  than  an  Import- 
ing country,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  the  quan- 
tity or  such  wheat  so  sold,  as  the  context 
requires; 

(Hi)  Where  reference  Is  made  in  this  con- 
vention to  a  purchase  or  sale,  it  shall  be  un- 
derstood to  refer  not  only  to  purchases  or 
sales  concluded  between  the  Governments 
concerned  but  also  to  pvirchases  or  sales  con- 
cluded between  private  trsiders  and  to  pur- 
chases or  sales  concluded  between  a  private 
trader  and  the  Govermnent  concerned.  In 
this  definition  "Government"  shall  be 
deemed  to  Include  the  Government  of  any 
territory  in  respect  of  which  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  any  Government  ratifying,  ac- 
cepting, approving  or  acceding  to  this  Con- 
vention apply  under  Article  42; 

(aa)  "Sub-Committee  on  Prices"  means 
the  Sub-Conunltte^  established  under  Article 
31; 

(bb)  "Territory"  In  relation  to  exporting  or 
importing  country  includes  any  territory  In 
respect  of  which  the  rights  and  obligations 
under  this  Convention  of  the  Government  of 
that  country  apply  vmder  Article  42; 

(cc)  "Wheat"  Includes  wheat  grain  of  any 
description,  class,  type,  grade  or  quaUty  and, 
except  in  Article  6  or  where  the  context  other- 
wise requires,  wheat  flour. 

(2)  All  calculations  of  the  wheat  equivalent 
of  purchases  of  wheat  flour  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  of  extraction  Indicated 
by  the  contract  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  If  no  such  rate  is  indicated,  seventy- 
two  units  by  weight  of  wheat  flour  shall,  for 
the  purpose  of  such  calculations,  be  deemed 
to  be  equivalent  to  one  hundred  units  by 
weight  of  wheat  grain  unless  the  Council  de- 
cides otherwise. 

Article  3 

Commercial   purchases   and   special 

transactions 

(1)  A  conunercial  purchase  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Convention  Is  a  purchase  as 
defined  In  Article  2  which  conforms  to  the 
usual  commercial  practices  in  International 
trade  and  which  does  not  Include  those 
transactions  referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article. 

(2)  A  special  transaction  for  the  ptirposes 
of  this  Convention  is  one  which,  whether 
or  not  within  the  price  range,  Includes  fea- 
tures Introduced  by  the  Government  of  a 
country  concerned  which  do  not  conform 
with  usual  commercial  practices.  Special 
transactions  include  the  following: 

(a)  Sale  on  credit  in  which,  as  a  result  of 
government  intervention,  the  interest  rate, 
period  of  payment,  or  other  related  terms 
do  not  conform  with  the  conunercial  rates, 
periods  or  terms  prevailing  In  the  world  mar- 

lut: 

(b)  Sales  In  which  the  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  are  obtained  under  a  loan 
from  the  Government  of  the  exi>ortlng  coun- 
try tied  to  the  purchase  of  wheat; 

(c)  Sales  for  currency  of  the  Importing 
country  which  is  not  transferable  or  con- 
vertible into  currency  or  goods  for  use  In  the 
exporting  country; 

(d)  Sales  under  trade  agreements  with 
special  payments  arrangements  which  In- 
clude clearing  accounts  for  settling  credit 
balances  bilaterally  through  the  exchange 
of  goods,  except  where  the  exporting  coun- 
try and  the  Importing  country  concerned 
agree  that  the  sale  aball  be  regarded  as  com- 
merclal; 

(e)  Barter  transactions 


(f)  which  result  from  the  intervention  of 
governments  where  wheat  is  exchanged  at 
other  than  prevailing  world  prices,  or 

(ii)  which  involve  sponsorship  under  a 
goven;ment  purchase  progranune,  except 
where  the  purchase  of  wheat  results  from  a 
barter  transaction  In  which  the  country  of 
final  destination  was  not  named  in  the  origi- 
nal barter  contract; 

(f )  A  gift  of  wheat  or  a  purchase  of  wheat 
out  of  a  monetary  grant  by  the  exporting 
country  made  for  that  specific  purpose; 

(g)  Any  other  categories  of  transactions 
that  Include  features  introduced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  country  concerned  which  do  not 
conform  with  usual  commercial  practices,  as 
the  Co\incil  may  prescribe. 

(3)  Any  question  raised  by  the  Executive 
Secretary  or  by  any  exporting  or  importing 
country  as  to  whether  a  transaction  Is  a 
commercial  purchase  as  defined  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  or  a  special  transaction  as 
defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Cotmcll. 

Port  II— Commercial 

Article  4 

Commercial  purchases  and  supply 
conunltments 

(1)  Each  member  country  when  exporting 
wheat  undertakes  to  do  so  at  prices  con- 
sistent with  th^rice  range. 

(2)  Each  member  country  importing 
wheat  undertakes  that  the  maxlmiun  pos- 
sible share  of  its  total  commercial  purchases 
of  wheat  in  any  crop  year  shall  be  purchased 
from  member  countries,  except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (4)  below.  This  share  shall  be 
not  less  than  a  percentage  established  by 
the  Council  in  argeement  with  the  country 
concerned. 

(3)  Exporting  countries  undertake.  In  as- 
sociation with  one  another,  that  wheat  from 
their  countries  shall  be  made  available  for 
purchase  by  importing  countries  in  any  crop 
year  at  prices  consistent  with  the  price  range 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  satisfy  on  a  regular 
and  continuous  basis  the  commercial  re- 
quirements of  those  co\mtrles  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  Under  extraordinary  circumstances  a 
member  country  may  be  granted  by  the 
Coimcll  partial  exemption  from  the  commit- 
ment contained  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Ar- 
ticle upon  submission  of  satisfactory  sup- 
porting evidence  to  the  Council. 

(6)  Each  member  country  when  importing 
wheat  from  non-member  countries  under- 
takes to  do  so  at  prices  consistent  with  the 
price  range. 

(6)  Prices  shall  be  regarded  as  consistent 
with  the  price  range  when  wheat  is  being 
made  available  or  when  sales  and  purchases 
are  taking  place: 

(a)  at  or  above  the  maximum  prices  pro- 
vided for  In  Article  6  when  such  actions  are 
not  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  Articles 
5.  9  and  10,  or 

(b)  at  prices  consistent  with  the  mini- 
mum prices  provided  for  In  Article  6  or  with 
the  provisions  concerning  the  role  of  mini- 
mum prices  as  set  out  In  Article  8. 

Article  5 
Purchases  at  the  maximum  price 

(1)  If  the  Council  makes  a  wiaTimiini 
price  declaration  In  respect  of  an  exporting 
country,  that  country  shall  make  available 
for  purchase  by  importing  countries  at  not 
greater  than  the  maximum  price  its  bal- 
ance of  conunltment  towards  those  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  that  the  balance  of  entitle- 
ment of  any  Importing  country  with  respect 
to  all  exporting  countries  is  not  exceeded. 

(2)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  in  respect  of  all  exporting  coun- 
tries, each  Importing  country  shall  be  en- 
titled, while  the  declaration  is  in  effect, 

(a)  to  purchase  from  exporting  countries 
at  prices  not  greater  than  the  mariTn'^aTn 
price  Its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect 
to  all  exporting  coimtrles;  and 
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(b)  to  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  4. 

(3)  If  the  Council  makes  a  maximum  price 
declaration  In  respect  of  one  or  more  ex- 
porting countries,  but  not  all  of  them,  each 
Importing  country  shall  be  entitled  while 
the  declaration  Is  In  effect, 

(a)  to  make  purchases  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article  from  such  one  or  more 
exporting  countries  and  to  purchase  the  bal- 
ance of  its  commercial  requirements  within 
the  price  range  from  the  other  exporting 
countries,  and 

(b)  to  purchase  wheat  from  any  source 
without  being  regarded  as  committing  any 
breach  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  4  to  the 
extent  of  its  balance  of  entitlement  with  re- 
spect to  such  one  or  more  exporting  coun- 
tries as  at  the  effective  date  of  the  declara- 
tion, provided  such  balance  is  not  larger 
than  its  balance  of  entitlement  with  respect 
to  all  exporting  countries. 

(4)  Purchases  by  any  importing  country 
from  an  exporting  country  in  excess  of  the 
balance  of  entitlement  of  that  importing 
country  with  respect  to  all  exporting  coun- 
tries shall  not  reduce  the  obligation  of  that 
exporting  country  under  this  Article.  Any 
wheat  purchased  from  an  importing  country 
by  a  second  importing  country  which  orig- 
inated during  that  crop  year  from  an  export- 
ing country  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
purchased  from  that  exporting  country  by 
the  second  Importing  country  provided  the 
balance  of  entitlement  of  the  second  import- 
ing country  with  respect  to  all  exporting 
countries  is  not  thereby  exceeded.  Subject  to 
the  provisions  of  Article  19.  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  to  wheat  flour  only  if 
the  wheat  flour  originated  from  the  export- 
ing cotmtry  concerned. 

(5)  In  determining  whether  It  has  fulfilled 
Its  required  percentage  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  4.  purchases  made  by  any  importing 
country  while  a  maximum  price  declaration 
is  in  effect,  subject  to  the  limitations  in  para- 
graphs (2)(b)  and  (3)(b)  of  this  Article, 

(a)  shall  be  taken  Into  account  If  those 
purchases  were  made  from  any  member  coun- 
try, including  an  exporting  country  in  re- 
spect of  which  the  declaration  was  made, 
and 

(b)  shall  be  entirely  disregarded  If  those 
purchases  were  made  from  a  non-member 
country. 

(6)  Wheat  made  available  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  so  far 
as  practicable  be  of  types  and  qualities  that 
would  enable  the  trade  in  that  crop  year  be- 
tween the  two  countries  to  conform  to  the 
usual  pattern.  Arrangements  to  give  effect 
to  this  should  be  agreed  upon  as  necessary 
between  the  countries  concerned. 

Article  6 
Prices  of  wheat 
(1)  The  Schedule  of  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices,  basis  f.o.b.  Gulf  porta.  Is  estab- 
lished for  the  duration  of  this  Convention  as 
follows : 

|ln  U.S.  dollars  per  bushel) 


Minimum 
price 


Maximum 
pric« 


Canada: 

Manitoba  No.  1 1.95M 

Manitoba  No.  3 1.90 

United  SUtes: 

Dark  Northern  Spring  No.  I,  14 

percent. 1.83 

Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2  (ordinary).  1.73 

Western  White  No.  1 l.$8 

Soft  Red  Winter  No.  1 1.60 

Argentina:  Plate 1.73 

Australia:  F.a.q 1.68 

European  Economic  Communi^:  Stand- 

„  »nl L50 

Sweden 1.50 

Greece 1.50 

Spain: 

Rne  wheat 1.60 

Common  wheat. 1.50 


2.35H 
2.30 


2.23 
2.13 

2.08 
2.00 
2.13 
2.08 

1.90 
1.90 
1.90 

2.00 
1.90 


(2)  The  minimum  prices  and  maxim tmi 
prices  for  the  specifled  Canadian  and  US 
wheats,  f.o.b.  Pacific  north-west  porta  shall 
be  6  cents  less  than  the  prices  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  Article. 

(3)  The  minimum  and  maxUniun  prices 
for  Mexican  wheat  on  sample  or  description 
f.o.b.  Mexican  Pacific  ports  or  at  the  Mexican 
border,  whichever  is  applicable,  shall  be  US 
dollars  1.56  and  1.95  per  bushel  respectively. 

(4)  The  minimum  prices  under  this  Article 
may  be  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  8  and  31. 

(5)  The  minimum  price  and  maximum 
price  for  f.a.q.  AustraUan  wheat  f.o.b. 
Australian  ports  shall  be  5  cents  below  the 
price  equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in 
United  Kingdom  ports  of  the  minimum 
price  and  maximum  price  for  US  Hard  Red 
Winter  No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  Gulf 
ports,  specifled  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  coats. 

(6)  The  minimum  piicee  and  muTtTnuTrf 
prices  for  Argentine  wheat  f.o.b.  Argentine 
ports,  for  destination  bordering  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans  shall  be  the  prices  equiv- 
alent to  the  c.  and  f.  prices  in  Yokohama 
of  the  minimum  prices  and  maximum  prices 
for  US  Hard  Red  Winter  No.  2,  (ordinary) 
wheat  f.o.b.  Pacific  northwest  ports,  specified 
in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article,  computed 
by  using  currently  prevailing  transportation 
costs. 

(7)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximiun 
prices  for — 

The  specified  US  wheats,  f.o.b.  US  Atlantic. 
Great  Lakes  and  Canadian  St.  Lawrence 
ports. 

The  specifled  Canadian  wheats,  f.o.b.  Port 
William/Port  Arthur,  St.  Lawrence  ports 
Atlantic  ports  and  Port  Churchill, 

Argentine  wheat,  f.o.b.  Argentine  ports,  for 
destinations  other  than  those  specifled  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  this  Article, 

shall  be  the  prices  equivalent  to  the  c.  and 
f.  prices  In  Antwerp/Rotterdam  of  the  mini- 
mum prices  and  maximum  prices  specifled  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article  computed  by 
using  currently  prevailing  transportation 
costs. 

(8)  The  minim imi  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity standard  wheat  shall  be  the  prices  equiv- 
alent to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  country  of 
destination,  or  the  c.  and  f.  price  at  an  ap- 
propriate port  for  delivery  to  the  country  of 
destination,  of  the  minim\mi  prices  and 
maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States, 
specifled  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  costs  and  by  applying 
the  price  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  in  the 
scale  of  equivalents. 

(9)  The  minimum  prices  and  mn.TiTTniTn 
prices  for  Swedish  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f .  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f.  price  at  an 
appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  country 
of  destination,  of  the  mlnlmtim  prices  and 
maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States, 
specifled  In  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  prevail- 
ing transportation  costs  and  by  applying  the 
price  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  In  the 
scale  of  equivalents. 

(10)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Greek  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f.  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f .  price  at  as 
appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  country 
of  destination,  of  the  minimum  prices  and 
maximimi  prices  of  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States, 
specifled  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  prevail- 
ing transportation  costs  and  by  applying  the 


price  adjustments  corresponding  to  th« 
agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  in  th» 
scale  of  equivalents. 

(11)  The  minimum  prices  and  maximum 
prices  for  Spanish  wheat  shall  be  the  prices 
equivalent  to  the  c.  and  f .  price  in  the  coun- 
try of  destination,  or  the  c.  and  f.  price  at 
an  appropriate  port  for  delivery  to  the  coun- 
try of  destination  of  the  miTHmniTi  prices  and 
maximum  prices  for  US  Hard  Red  Winter 
No.  2  (ordinary)  wheat  f.o.b.  United  States 
specifled  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
Article,  computed  by  using  currently  pre- 
vailing transportation  costs  and  by  applying 
the  price  adjustments  corresponding  to  the 
agreed  quality  differences  set  forth  in  the 
scale  of  equivalents. 

(12)  In  relation  to  other  wheats  of  coun- 
tries referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  the  ways  of  computing  minimum  and 
maximiun  prices  set  out  In  paragraph  (2) 
or  the  equivalent  thereof  set  out  in  para- 
graphs (5)  to  (11)  of  this  Article  shaU  apply 
in  the  same  way  as  they  apply  to  the  wheat* 
referred  to  in  those  paragraphs. 

(13)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  may  in 
consultation  with  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Prices: 

(a)  determine  the  equivalent  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  for  wheats  at  points 
other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1),  (2)  and  (3)  and  paragraphs  (5)  to  (11) 
of  this  Article,  and 

(b)  specify,  basis  f.o.b.  United  States  Gulf 
ports,  minimum  and  maximum  prices  for  any 
description,  class,  type,  grade  or  quality  of 
wheat  other  than  those  specifled  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (3)  of  this  Article,  provided 
that  the  difference  between  the  minimum 
and  maximum  prices  so  specifled  shall  be 
40  cents  per  bushel,  and  in  the  case  of  wheat 
of  a  country  not  mentioned  in  those  para- 
graphs the  Committee  shall  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  preceding  sub-paragraph  if  It 
has  not  already  done  so  in  respect  of  that 
wheat. 

(14)  In  the  case  of  any  wheat  for  which 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  have  not 
been  specifled,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  for  the  time  being,  basis  f.o.b.  United 
Stotes  Oulf  ports,  shall  be  derived  from  the 
minimum  and  maximum  prices  of  the  de- 
scription, class,  type,  grade  or  quality  of 
wheat  specifled  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3) 
or  under  paragraphs  (13)  (b)  of  this  Article, 
which  is  most  closely  comparable  to  such 
wheat  by  the  addition  of  an  appropriate 
premium  or  by  the  deduction  of  an  appro- 
priate discount.  Such  premiums  or  discounts 
may  be  flxed  and  adjusted  as  necessary  by 
the  Prices  Review  Committee.  The  Prices 
Review  Committee  shall  act  in  accordance 
with  this  paragraph  at  any  meeting  called 
under  paragraphs  (1),  (3)  or  (6)  of  Arti- 
cle 9. 

(15)  No  minimum  or  maximum  price, 
basis  f.o.b.  United  States  Oulf  ports,  speci- 
fled under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (13) 
(b)  of  this  Article,  shall  respectively  be 
higher  than  the  minimum  or  maximum  price 
for  Manitoba  Northern  No.  1  wheat  specified 
In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  Article. 

(16)  The  equivalent  minimum  and  maxi- 
mum prices  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (6) 
to  (11)  of  this  Article  shall  be  computed  at 
regular  Intervals  by  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Council  with  the  assistance  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  Prices,  having  regard  to  the 
costs  of  ocean  transportation  which  reflect 
the  current  method  of  movement  generally 
employed  and  on  the  most  comparable  basis 
between  the  ports  concerned. 

(17)  Por  the  piirpoees  of  comparing  the 
price  of  any  wheat  quoted  in  other  than 
United  States  ciirrency  with  the  Tnininium 
and  mazimvmi  prices  or  the  equivalents 
thereof  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Article,  that  price  ahaU 
be  converted  into  United  States  currency  at 
the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange.  Any  dispute 
as  to  the  conversion  of  prices  shall  be  de- 
cided by  the  Prices  Review  Committee. 
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(18)  The  mlnimvun  and  maximum  prices 
and  the  equivalents  thereof  shall  exclude 
such  carrying  charges  and  marketing  costs 
as  may  be  agreed  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller,  provided  that  carrying  charges  shall 
accrue  for  the  buyer's  account  only  after  an 
agreed  date  specified  in  the  contract  under 
which  the  wheat  la  sold. 

(19)  Durum  wheat  and  certified  seed 
wheat  shall  be  excluded  from  the  provisions 
relating  to  maximum  prices  and  denatured 
wheat  from  the  provisions  relating  to  mlni- 
mtun  prices. 

(20)  Without  prejudice  to  the  operation  of 
Article  8  If  any  member  country  represents 
to  the  Prices  Review  Committee  that  any 
computation  of  an  equivalent  minimum  or 
maximum  price  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (6)  to  (11)  or  paragraph  (13) 
of  this  Article  U.  In  the  light  of  current 
transportation  costs,  no  longer  fair,  that 
Committee  shall  consider  the  matter  and 
may  In  consultation  with  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee on  Prices  make  such  adjustments  as  it 
considers  desirable. 

(21)  All  decUlona  of  the  Prices  Review 
CJommlttee  under  paragraphs  (13).  (14).  (17) 
or  (20)  of  this  Article  shall  be  binding  on 
all  member  countries,  provided  that  any 
member  country  which  considers  any  such 
decision  is  disadvantageous  to  It  may  ask 
the  Council  to  review  that  decision. 

(22)  Each  country  which  has  one  or  more 
wheats  listed  In  this  Article  shall  provide  to 
the  Coimcll  each  crop  year  a  copy  of  the 
current  official  speclflcatlons,  standards  or 
descriptions  for  those  wheats  where  they 
exist.  Upon  request  by  the  Secretariat,  coun- 
tries which  export  wheat  shall  provide  to  the 
Council  the  current  official  speclflcatlons. 
standards  or  descriptions  of  wheats,  where 
they  exist,  not  listed  In  this  Article. 

Article  7 
Prices  of  wheat  flour 

(1)  Commercial  purchases  of  wheat  flour 
will  be  deemed  to  be  at  prices  consistent 
with  the  prices  for  wheat  specifled  In  or  de- 
termined under  Article  6,  unless  a  statement 
to  the  contrary,  with  supporting  informa- 
tion, is  received  by  the  Council  from  any 
member  country.  In  which  case  the  Council 
shall,  with  the  assistance  of  any  countries 
concerned,  consider  the  matter  and  decide 
whether  the  price  Is  so  consistent. 

(2)  If  one  or  more  member  countries  deem 
that  certain  pracUces  In  the  fleld  of  Inter- 
national trade  have  In  certain  cases  distorted 
the  consistency  which  must  exist  between 
the  prices  for  flour  and  the  prices  for  wheat, 
and  consider  that  their  interests  have  beetk 
seriously  hurt  by  these  practices,  they  may 
ask  for  consultations  with  the  member  cotin- 
try  or  member  countries  concerned. 

(3)  The  Council  may  in  co-operation  with 
member  countries  carry  out  studies  of  the 
prices  of  wheat  flour  In  relation  to  the  prices 
of  wheat. 

Article  8 
Role  of  minimum  prices 

The  purpose  of  the  schedule  of  minimum 
prices  is  to  contribute  to  market  stability  by 
making  It  possible  to  determine  when  the 
level  of  market  prices  for  any  wheat  Is  at  or 
approaching  the  minimum  of  the  range. 
Since  price  relationships  between  types  and 
qualities  of  wheat  fluctuate  with  competitive 
circumstances,  provisions  are  made  for  review 
of  and  adjustments  In  minimum  prices. 

(1)  If  the  Secretariat  of  the  Council  in 
the  course  of  its  continuous  review  of  mar- 
ket conditions  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  situa- 
tion has  arisen,  or  threatens  imminently  to 
arise,  which  appears  to  jeopardize  the  objec- 
tives of  this  Convention  with  regard  to  the 
minimum  price  provisions,  or  if  such  a  sit- 
uation is  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Sec- 
retariat of  the  Council  by  any  member  coun- 
try, the  Executive  Secretary  shall  convene 
a  meeting  of  the  Prices  Review  Committee 


within  two  days  and  concurrently  notify  all 
member  countries. 

(2)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
review  the  price  situation  with  the  view  to 
reaching  agreement  on  action  required  by 
member  participants  to  restore  price  stabil- 
ity and  to  maintain  prices  at  or  above  mini- 
mum levels  and  shall  notify  the  Executive 
Secretary  when  agreement  has  been  reached 
and  of  the  action  taken  to  restore  market 
BtabUlty. 

(3)  If  after  three  market  days  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  is  unable  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  the  action  to  be  taken  to  restore 
market  stability,  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall  convene  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
within  two  days  to  consider  what  further 
measures  might  be  taken.  If  after  not  more 
than  three  days  of  review  by  the  Council  any 
member  coimtry  is  exporting  or  offering 
wheat  below  the  mlnimiun  prices  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Coimcll,  the  Council  shall  de- 
cide whether  provisions  of  this  Convention 
shall  be  suspended  and  if  so  to  what  extent. 

(4)  When  any  minimum  price  has  been  ad- 
justed in  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  such 
adjustments  shall  terminate  when  the  Prices 
Review  Committee  or  the  Council  Qnds  that 
the  conditions  requiring  the  adjustments  no 
longer  prevail. 

Article  9 
Maximum  price  declarations 

(1)  The  Executive  Secretary,  who  shall 
keep  the  prices  of  wheat  under  continual  re- 
view, shall  immediately  convene  a  meeting 
of  the  Prices  Review  Committee  if  he  is  of 
the  opinion,  or  the  Sub-Committee  on  Prices 
or  any  member  country  informs  him  that  it 
is  of  the  opinion  that  a  situation  has  arisen 
in  which  an  exporting  coimtry  is  making  any 
wheat  available  for  purchase  by  importing 
countries  at  a  price  near  the  maximtim  price. 
If  the  Prices  Review  Committee  decides  that 
such  a  situation  has  arisen,  the  Executive 
Secretary  shall  immediately  inform  all  mem- 
ber countries. 

(2)  As  soon  as  any  of  Its  wheat  Is  made 
available  for  purchase  by  importing  coun- 
tries at  prices  not  less  than  the  maximum 
price,  an  exporting  country  shall  notify  the 
Council  to  that  effect.  On  receipt  of  such 
notiflcation  the  Executive  Secretary  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Cotmcil  shall,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  paragraph  (6)  of  this 
Article  and  paragraph  (6)  of  Article  16  make 
a  declaration  accordingly,  referred  to  In  this 
Convention  as  a  maximum  price  declaration. 
The  Executive  Secretary  shall  commvmlcate 
that  maximum  price  declaration  to  all  mem- 
ber countries  as  soon  as  possible  after  It  has 
been  made. 

(3)  In  making  a  notiflcation  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  Article,  the  exporting  coun- 
try shall 

(a)  if  any  of  the  wheats  in  respect  of  which 
the  notiflcation  is  made  Is  not  one  for  which 
a  maximum  price  Is  specifled  in,  or  has  been 
specifled  under  the  provisions  of.  Article  6. 
state  what  it  considers  the  maximum  price 
for  the  time  being,  basis  f.o.b.  United  States 
Gulf  ports,  for  any  such  wheats  to  be,  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  all  wheats  In  respect  of 
which  the  notiflcation  is  made,  state  what  It 
computes  the  maximum  prices  to  be  on  the 
date  of  notiflcation  at  the  points  from  which 
those  wheats  are  commonly  exported, 

and  the  Executive  Secretary  shall  Inform  all 
other  member  countries  accordingly.  If  smy 
member  country  represents  to  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  that  any  of  the  prices  referred 
to  above  are  not  the  maxlmtmi  prices  of  the 
wheats  concerned,  he  shall  immediately  con- 
vene a  meeting  of  the  Prices  Review  Com- 
mittee which  shall  decide  the  maximum 
prices  in  respect  of  which  representations 
have  been  made  in  consultation  with  the 
Sub-Committee  on  Prices. 

(4)  As  soon  as  all  of  its  wheat  which  has 
been  made  available  at  not  less  than  the 
maxlmimi  price,  is  again  made  available  for 


purchase  by  importing  countries  at  prloea 
less  than  the  mnTimum  price,  an  exporting 
country  shall  notify  the  Council  to  that 
effect.  Thereupon,  the  Executive  Secretary. 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  Coundl,  shall  termi- 
nate the  maximum  price  declaration  in  re- 
spect of  that  country  by  making  a  further 
declaration  accordingly.  He  shall  communi- 
cate such  further  declaration  to  all  export- 
ing and  Importing  countries  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  it  has  been  made. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  in  Its  rules  of  pro- 
cedure, prescribe  regulations  to  give  effect 
to  paragraphs  (2)  and  (4)  of  this  Article,  In- 
cluding regulations  determining  the  effective 
date  of  any  declaration  made  under  this 
Article. 

(6)  If  at  any  time  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country  has 
failed  to  make  a  notiflcation  under  paragraph 
(2)  or  (4)  of  this  Article,  or  has  made  an 
incorrect  notiflcation,  he  shall  without 
prejudice  in  the  latter  case  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  or  (4),  immediately  con- 
vene a  meetizig  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Prices.  If  at  any  time  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Executive  Secretary  an  exporting  country 
has  made  a  notification  under  paragraph  (2) 
but  the  facts  relating  thereto  do  not  warrant 
a  maximum  price  declaration,  he  shall  not 
make  such  a  declaration  but  shall  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Sub-Committee  at  a  meeting 
immediately  convened  for  this  purpose.  If 
the  Sub-Committee  advises  either  under  this 
paragraph  or  in  accordance  with  Article  81 
that  a  declaration  under  paragraph  (2)  or 
(4)  should  be  or  should  not  be  made  or  ia 
Incorrect,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  Prices  Re- 
view Committee  may  make  or  refrain  from 
making  a  declaration  accordingly,  or  cancel 
any  declaration  then  in  effect,  whichever  is 
appropriate  without  delay.  The  Executive 
Secretary  shall  communicate  any  such  dec- 
laration or  cancellation  to  all  member  coun- 
tries as  soon  as  possible. 

(7)  Any  declaration  made  under  this  Ar- 
ticle shall  specify  the  crop  year  or  crop  years 
to  which  it  relates,  and  this  Convention  shall 
apply  accordingly. 

(8)  If  any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
considers  that  a  declaration  under  this  Ar- 
ticle should  be  or  should  not  have  been  made, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  may  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Council.  If  the  Council  flnds  that  the 
representations  of  the  country  concerned  are 
well  founded,  it  shall  make  or  cancel  a  dec- 
laration accordingly. 

(9)  Any  declaration  made  under  para- 
graphs (2).  (4)  or  (6)  of  this  Article  which 
Is  canceled  in  accordance  with  this  Article 
shall  be  regarded  as  having  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  date  of  its  cancellation,  and 
such  cancellation  shall  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  an3?thlng  done  under  the  declaration 
prior  to  its  cancellation. 

(10)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article, 
"wheat"  excludes  durum  wheat  and  certlfled 
seed  wheat. 

Article  10 
Status  of  European  Economic   Community 

(1)  The  European  Economic  Community 
which  regularly  and  continuously  engages  In 
import  and  export  operations  on  the  Interna- 
tional market  is  listed  simultaneously  in  An- 
nex A  and  in  Annex  B  of  this  Convention  as 
an  exporting  country  and  as  an  importing 
country  with  all  the  rights  and  obligations 
deriving  therefrom. 

(2)  In  regard  however  to  the  obligations 
of  the  European  Economic  Community  as  an 
exporting  country  In  a  situation  of  a  maxi- 
mum price  declaration  conce^mng  the  wheat 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
European  Economic  Community  shall  make 
wheat  available  to  Importing  countries  which 
are  members  of  this  Convention  at  a  price 
which  shall  not  be  greater  than  the  maximum 
price.  Moreover.  It  shall  take  all  useful  meas- 
ures In  conformity  with  the  regulations  re- 
sulting from  its  common  agricultural  policy 
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to  channel  Its  quantities  available  for  export 

in  an  equitable  way  to  Importing  countrtes 

which  are  members  of  this  Convention. 

Article  11 

Adjiistment  In  case  of  short  crop 

(1)  Any  exporting  country  which  fears 
that  It  may  be  prevented  by  a  short  crop 
from  carrying  out  Its  obligations  under  this 
Convention  in  respect  of  a  particular  crop 
year  shall  report  the  matter  to  the  Council 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  and  apply  to 
the  Council  to  be  relieved  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  its  obligations  for  that  crop  year. 
An  appUcatlon  made  to  the  Council  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shaU  be  heard  with- 
out delay. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  review 
the  exporting  country's  supply  situation  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  exporting  country 
ha«  observed  the  principle  that  it  should,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  make  wheat 
avaUable  for  purchase  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions under  this  Convention. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall  also,  in  dealing  with 
a  request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  exporting 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  stated  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  If  the  Council  finds  that  the  country's 
representations  are  well  founded,  It  shall  de- 
cide to  what  extent  and  on  what  condi- 
tions that  country  shall  be  relieved  of  its  ob- 
ligations for  the  crop  year  concerned.  The 
Council  shall  Inform  the  exporting  country 
of  its  decision. 

(5)  If  the  Council  decides  that  the  ex- 
porting country  shall  be  relieved  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  Its  obligations  under  Article  5  for 
the  crop  year  concerned,  the  Council  shall 
Increase  the  commitments  as  represented 
by  the  datum  quantities  of  the  other  export- 
ing countries  to  the  extent  agreed  by  each  of 
them.  If  such  increases  do  not  offset  the  re- 
lief granted  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, it  shall  reduce  by  the  amount  neces- 
sary the  entitlements,  as  represented  by  the 
datum  quantities  of  the  importing  coun- 
tries to  the  extent  agreed  by  each  of  them. 

(6)  If  the  relief  granted  under  paragraph 
(4)  of  this  Article  cannot  be  entirely  off- 
set by  measures  taken  under  paragraph  (5), 
the  Council  shall  reduce  pro  rata  the  entitle- 
ment as  represented  by  the  datum  quantities 
of  the  Importing  countries,  account  being 
taken  of  any  reductions  imder  para- 
graph (5). 

(7)  If  the  commitment  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  exporting  country 
Is  reduced  under  paragraph  (4)  of  this  Arti- 
cle, the  amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be 
regarded  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  its 
datum  quantity  and  that  of  all  other  export- 
ing countries  in  subsequent  crop  years  as 
having  been  purchased  from  that  exporting 
country  in  the  crop  year  concerned.  In  the 
light  of  the  circumstances,  the  Council  shall 
determine  whether  any  adjustment  shall  be 
made,  and  if  so  in  what  manner,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  datum  quantities 
of  Importing  countries  in  such  subsequent 
crop  years  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
paragraph. 

(8)  If  the  entitlement  as  represented  by 
the  datum  quantity  of  an  Importing  country 
Is  reduced  under  paragraph  (5)  or  (8)  of 
this  Article  to  offset  the  relief  granted  to  an 
exporting  country  under  paragraph  (4),  the 
amount  of  such  reduction  shall  be  regarded 
as  having  been  purchased  in  the  crop  year 
concerned  from  that  exporting  country  for 
the  purposes  of  establishing  the  datum  quan- 
tity of  that  importing  country  in  subsequent 
crop  years. 

Article  12 
Adjustment  In  case  of  necessity  to  safeguard 
balance  of  payments  or  monetary  reserves 
(1)  Any  importing  country  which  fears 
that  it  may  be  prevented  by  the  necessity  to 
safeguard  Its  balance  of  payments  or  mone- 
tary reserves  from  carrying  out  Its  obllga- 
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tlons  under  this  Convention  In  respect  of  a 
particular  crop  year  shall  report  the  matter 
to  the  Council  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
and  apply  to  the  Council  to  be  relieved  of 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Its  obligations  for 
that  crop  year.  An  application  made  to  the 
Coimcil  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall 
be  heard  without  delay. 

(2)  If  an  application  is  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  Article,  the  Council  shall 
seek  and  take  into  account,  together  with  all 
facts  which  it  considers  relevant,  the  opinion 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  as  far 
as  the  matter  concerns  a  country  which  is 
a  member  of  the  Fund,  on  the  existence  and 
extent  of  the  necessity  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

(3)  The  Council  shall,  In  dealing  with  a 
request  for  relief  under  this  Article,  have  re- 
gard to  the  Importance  of  the  importing 
country's  maintaining  the  principle  that  it 
should  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  make 
purchases  to  meet  its  obligations  under  this 
Convention. 

(4)  If  the  CouncU  finds  that  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Importing  country  con- 
cerned are  well  founded,  it  shall  decide  to 
what  extent  and  on  what  conditions  that 
country  shall  be  relieved  of  its  obligations  for 
the  crop  year  concerned.  The  Council  shall 
Inform  the  importing  country  of  its  decision. 

Article  13 

Adjustments  and  additional  purchases  in 

case  of  critical  need 

( 1 )  If  a  critical  need  has  arisen  or  threat- 
ens to  arise  In  its  territory,  an  importing 
country  may  appeal  to  the  CouncU  for  assist- 
ance in  obtaining  supplies  of  wheat.  With  a 
view  to  relieving  the  emergency  created  by 
the  critical  need,  the  Council  shaU  give  ur- 
gent consideration  to  the  appeal  and  shall 
make  appropriate  recommendations  to  ex- 
porting and  importing  countries  regarding 
the  action  to  be  taken  by  them. 

(2)  In  deciding  what  recommendation 
should  be  made  In  respect  of  an  appeal  by  an 
importing  country  under  the  preceding  para- 
graph, the  Council  shall  have  regard  to  its 
actual  commercial  purchases  from  member 
countrtes  or  to  the  extent  of  its  obligations 
under  Article  4,  as  may  appear  appropriate  in 
the  circumstances. 

(3)  No  action  taken  by  an  exporting  or 
Importing  country  pursuant  to  a  recommen- 
dation made  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article  shall  affect  the  datum  quantity  of 
any  exporting  or  importing  country  in  sub- 
sequent crop  years. 

Article  14 

Other  adjustments 

(1)  An  exporting  country  may  transfer 
part  of  its  balance  of  commitment  to  another 
exporting  country,  and  an  Importing  country 
may  transfer  part  of  its  balance  of  entitle- 
ment to  another  importing  country  for  a 
crop  year,  subject  to  approval  by  the  CouncU. 

(2)  Any  Importing  country  may  at  any 
time,  by  written  notification  to  the  Council, 
increase  its  percentage  undertaking  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  4  and  such  in- 
crease shall  become  effective  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  notification. 

(3)  Any  Importing  country  which  con- 
siders that  Its  Interests  in  respect  of  its  per- 
centage undertaking  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  Article  4  are  seriously  prejudiced  by  the 
withdrawal  from  this  Convention  of  any  ex- 
porting country  holding  not  less  than  50 
votes  may,  by  written  notification  to  the 
CouncU,  apply  for  a  reduction  in  its  percent- 
age undertaking.  In  such  a  case,  the  Council 
shall  reduce  that  Importing  country's  per- 
centage undertaking  by  the  proportion  that 
its  maximum  annual  commercial  piuchases 
during  the  years  determined  under  Article  16 
with  respect  to  the  withdrawing  country 
bears  to  its  datum  quantity  with  respect  to 
aU  coTintries  listed  In  Annex  A  and  shall  then 
further  reduce  such  revised  percentage  un- 
dertaking by  subtracting  two  and  one  half. 


(4)  The  datum  quantity  of  any  countrr 
acceding  under  paragraph  2  of  Article  sg 
shall  be  offset,  if  necessary,  by  appropriate 
adjustments  by  way  of  Increase  or  decrease 
in  the  datimi  quantities  of  one  or  more  ex. 
porting  or  Importing  countries,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  adjustments  shall  not  be  ap- 
proved  unless  each  exporting  or  Importlne 
country  whose  datum  quantity  U  thereby 
changed  has  consented. 

(5)  The  Council  may  at  the  request  of  any 
country  delete  that  country  from  either  An- 
nex to  this  Convention  and  transfer  It  to  tha 
other. 

Article  16 
Establishment  of  datum  quantities 
(l)Datum  quantities  as  defined  in  Article 
2  shall  be  established  for  each  crop  year  on 
the  basis  of  average  annual  commercial  pur- 
chases during  the  first  four  of  the  Immedl. 
ately  preceding  five  crop  years.  In  the  case  of 
steadily  expanding  markets  where,  taking  the 
same  period,  the  average  annual  commercial 
purchases  are  in  excess  of  the  average  datum 
quantity  figures  calculated  by  the  above 
method,  the  datum  quantities  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  addition  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  averages.  For  the  purpose  of  this  para- 
graph  steadily  expanding  market  is  a  market 
In  which  the  commercial  imports  were  higher 
than  the  datum  quantity  figures  calculated 
under  the  first  sentence  of  this  paragraph  in 
at  least  3  out  of  the  4  years  used  in  such 
calculation  and  the  percentage  undertaking 
of  such  a  country  is  not  less  than  eighty  per 
cent.  B     J  i^» 

(2)  Before  the  beginning  of  each  crop  year 
the  Council  shall  establish  for  that  crop  year 
the  datum  quantity  of  each  exporting  coun- 
try with  respect  to  all  importing  countries 
and  the  datum  quantity  of  each  imporUnn 
country  with  respect  to  all  exporting  coun- 
tries  and  to  each  such  country,  except  that  In 
calculating  datum  quantities  exports  by  or 
Imports  from  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munlty  shall  be  disregarded. 

(3)  The  datum  quantities  established  in 
accordance  with  the  preceding  paragraph 
shall  be  reestablished  whenever  a  change  In 
the  membership  of  this  Convention  occurs 
regard  being  had  where  appropriate  to  any 
conditions  of  accession  prescribed  by  the 
Council  under  Article  38. 
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Article  16 
Recording  and  reporting 

(1)  The  Council  shall  keep  separate  records 
lor  each  crop  year 

*J^i.  ^°^  *^^  purposes  of  the  operation  of 
this  Convention  and  in  particular  of  Articles 
4  and  5,  of  all  commercial  purchases  by  mem- 
ber countries  from  other  member  and  non- 
member  countries  and  of  all  Imports  by  mem- 
ber countries  from  other  member  and 
nonmember  countrtes  on  terms  which  render 
tnem  special  transactions,  and 

(b)  of  all  commercial  sales  by  member 
countries  to  non-member  countries  and  of  aU 
exports  by  member  countrtes  to  non-member 
countrtes  on  terms  which  render  them  special 
transactions. 

(2)  The  records  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  shall  be  kept  so  that 

(a)  records  of  special  transactions  are  sepa- 
rate from  records  of  commercial  transactions 
and 

(b)  at  all  times  during  a  crop  year  a  state- 
ment of  the  balance  of  commitment  of  each 
exporting  country  with  respect  to  all  import- 
ing countrtes  and  of  the  balance  of  entiUe- 
ment  of  each  Importing  country  with  respect 
to  all  exporting  countries  and  to  each  such 
country  Is  maintained.  Statements  of  such 
balances  shall,  at  intervals,  prescribed  by  the 
Council,  be  circulated  to  all  exporting  and 
importing  countrtes. 

(3)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of 
the  Prices  Review  Committee  under  Article 
31  the  CouncU  shall  keep  records  of  inter- 
national market  prices  for  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  and  of  transportation  costs. 


(4)  In  the  case  of  any  wheat  which  reaches 
the  country  of  final  destination  after  re-sale 
m,  pafsage  through,  or  transshipment  from 
the  ports  of,  a  country  other  than  that  In 
which  the  wheat  originated,  member  coun- 
tries shall  to  the  maximum  extent  possible 
make  avaUable  such  information  as  wUl  en- 
able the  purchase  of  transaction  to  be  en- 
tered in  the  records  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  Article  as  a  purchase  or 
transaction  between  the  country  of  origin 
and  the  country  of  final  destination.  In  the 
case  of  a  re-sale,  the  provision  of  this  para- 
graph ShaU  only  apply  if  the  wheat  origi- 
nated in  the  country  of  ortgin  during  the 
same  crop  year. 

(5t  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article  and  of  paragraph  (2)  of  Article 
4.  commercial  purchases  by  a  member  coun- 
try irom  another  member  country  entered 
In  the  Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered 
as  against  the  obligations  of  each  of  the  two 
member  countrtes  under  Articles  4  and  5 
respectively,  or  those  obligations  as  adjusted 
under  other  Articles  of  this  Convention,  pro- 
vided that  the  loading  period  falls  within 
the  crop  year  and.  In  relation  to  obUgatlons 
under  Article  5,  that  the  purchases  are  by 
an  Importing  country  from  &n  exporting 
country  at  prices  not  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum price.  Conunerclal  purchases  of  wheat 
flour  entered  In  the  Council's  records  shall 
also  be  entered  as  against  the  obligations  of 
member  countries  under  the  same  conditions. 

(6t  Where  a  customs  union,  or  a  special 
association  status  with  a  customs  union, 
exists  between  any  member  country  and  one 
or  more  other  countries  which  permits  or 
obliges  wheat  to  be  purchased  at  prices 
above  the  maxlmiun  price,  any  such  pur- 
chases shaU  not  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of 
Article  4  or  5,  and  shall  be  entered  against 
the  obligations,  if  any.  of  the  member  coun- 
try or  countries  concerned.  No  maximum 
price  declaration  shall  be  made  in  respect  of 
such  purchases  from  an  exporting  country, 
nor  shall  they  in  any  way  affect  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  exporting  country  concerned  to 
other  importing  countrtes  under  Article  4. 

(7)  In  the  case  of  durum  wheat  and  cer- 
tified seed  wheat,  a  purchase  entered  in  the 
Council's  records  shall  also  be  entered  as 
against  the  obligations  of  member  countrtes 
imder  the  same  conditions  whether  or  not 
the  price  Is  above  the  maximum  price. 

(8)  Provided  that  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  (5)  of  this  Article  are 
satisfied,  the  CouncU  may  authorize  pur- 
chases to  be  recorded  for  a  crop  year  if 

(ai  the  loading  period  Involved  is  within 
a  reasonable  time  up  to  one  month,  to  bp 
decided  by  the  CouncU  before  the  beginning 
or  after  the  end  of  that  crop  year,  and 

(b»  the  two  member  countries  concerned 
so  agree. 

(9)  For  the  purpose  of  this  Article 

(a)  member  countrtes  shaU  send  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  such  Information  con- 
cerning the  quantities  of  wheat  involved  In 
commercial  sales  and  purchases  and  special 
transactions  as  within  its  competence  the 
Council  may  require,  Including 

(?)  In  relation  to  special  transactions, 
such  detaU  of  the  transactions  as  wUl  enable 
them  to  be  classified  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle 3: 

(11)  in  respect  of  wheat,  such  information 
as  may  be  avaUable  as  to  the  type,  class, 
grade  and  quality,  and  the  quantities  relat- 
ing thereto; 

(Hi)  In  respect  of  fiour,  such  Information 
as  may  be  available  to  identify  the  quality  of 
the  flour  and  the  quantities  relating  to  each 
separate  quality; 

( b )  member  countries  when  exporting  on  a 
regular  basis,  and  such  other  member  coun- 
tries as  the  CouncU  shall  decide.  shaU  send 
to  the  Executive  Secretary  such  Information 
relating  to  prices  of  conunerclal  and,  where 
avaUable,  special  transactions  In  such  de- 
BCrtptions,  classes,  types,  grades  and  qualities 


of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  as  the  CouncU  may 
require. 

(c)  the  CouncU  shall  obtain  regular  In- 
formation on  currently  prevailing  transpor- 
tation costs  and  member  countries  shall  to 
the  extent  practicable  report  such  supple- 
mentary Information  as  the  CoxincU  may  re- 
quire. 

( 10)  The  CouncU  shaU  make  rules  of  pro- 
cedure for  the  reports  and  records  referred 
to  In  this  Article.  Those  riUee  shall  prescribe 
the  frequency  and  the  manner  in  which 
those  reports  shall  be  made  and  shall  pre- 
scribe the  duties  of  member  countries  with 
regard  thereto.  The  Council  shall  also  make 
provision  for  the  amendment  of  any  records 
or  statements  kept  by  it.  Including  provision 
for  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  arising  in 
connection  therewith.  If  any  member  cotin- 
try  repeatedly  and  unreasonably  falls  to 
make  repwrts  as  required  by  this  Article,  the 
Executive  Committee  shaU  arrange  consulta- 
tions with  that  country  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

Article  17 

Estimates  of  requirements  and  availability  of 

wheat 

( 1 )  By- 1  October  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countries  and  1  February  in 
the  case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries, 
each  importing  country  shall  notify  the 
Council  of  its  estimate  of  Its  commercial  re- 
quirements of  wheat  from  exporting  coun- 
tries in  that  crop  year.  Any  Importing  coun- 
try may  thereafter  notify  the  Council  of  any 
changes  it  may  desire  to  make  in  Its  estimate. 

(2)  By  1  October  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Hemisphere  countrtes  and  1  February  in  the 
case  of  Southern  Hemisphere  countries,  each 
exporting  country  shall  notify  the  CouncU 
of  its  estimate  of  the  wheat  It  wlU  have  avaU- 
able for  export  in  that  crop  year.  Any  ex- 
porting country  may  thereafter  notify  the 
Council  of  any  changes  it  may  desire  to  make 
in  Its  estimate. 

(3)  All  estimates  notified  to  the  Council 
shall  be  \ised  for  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration of  this  Convention  and  may  only 
be  made  available  to  exporting  and  Import- 
ing countries  on  such  conditions  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  prescribe.  Estimates  submitted  in 
accordance  with  this  Article  shall  in  no  way 
be  binding. 

(4)  Exporting  and  importing  countries 
shall  be  free  to  fulfiU  their  obligations  under 
this  Convention  through  private  trade  chan- 
nels or  otherwise.  Nothing  In  this  Convention 
shall  be  construed  to  exempt  any  private 
trader  from  any  laws  or  regiUattons  to  which 
be  Is  otherwise  subject. 

(5)  The  Council  may,  at  Its  discretion,  re- 
quire exporting  and  Importing  countrtes  to 
co-operate  together  to  ensure  that  an  amount 
of  wheat  equal  to  not  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  datum  quantities  of  exporting  coun- 
trtes for  any  crop  year  shall  be  available  for 
ptircbase  by  Importing  countries  under  this 
Convention  after  31  January  of  that  crop 
year. 

Article  18 
Consultations 

(1)  In  order  to  assist  an  exporting  country 
in  assessing  the  extent  of  Its  commitments 
If  a  maxlmtim  prtce  declaration  should  be 
made  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  en- 
Joyed  by  any  Importing  country,  an  export- 
ing country  may  consult  with  an  importing 
country  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the 
rtghts  of  that  Importing  country  under  Arti- 
cles 4  and  6  will  be  taken  up  in  any  crop 
year. 

(2)  Any  exjwrtlng  or  Importing  country 
expertenclng  difficulty  In  making  sales  or 
purchases  of  wheat  under  Article  4  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Council.  In  such  a  case  the 
Council,  with  a  view  to  the  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  the  matter,  shall  consult  with  any 
exporting  or  Importing  cotmtry  concerned 
and  may  make  such  recommendations  aa  It 
considers  appropriate. 


(3)  If  an  Importing  country  should  find 
difficulty  In  obtaining  Its  balance  of  entitie- 
ment  In  a  crop  year  at  prtces  not  greater 
than  the  maximum  prtce  whUe  a  maximum 
price  declaration  Is  In  effect,  It  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  CouncU.  In  such  a  case  the 
Council  shall  Investigate  the  situation  and 
ShaU  constat  with  exporting  countrtes  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  their  obUga- 
tlons shall  be  carrted  out. 

Article  19 
Performance  under  articles  4  and  6 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  end  of  each  crop  year  review 
the  performance  of  exporting  and  Importing 
countrtes  In  relation  to  their  obUgatlona 
under  Articles  4  and  5  during  that  crop  year. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  review  each 
member  country  may  be  permitted  In  the 
fulfillment  of  its  obligations  a  degree  ot 
tolerance  to  be  presented  by  the  CouncU  for 
that  country  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  of 
those  obligations  and  other  relevant  factors. 

(3)  In  consldertng  the  performance  of  any 
importing  country  in  relation  to  Its  obUga* 
tlons  In  the  crop  year. 

(a)  the  CouncU  shall  disregard  any  ex- 
ceptional Importation  of  wheat  from  non- 
member  countrtes  provided  that  It  can  be 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  CouncU 
that  such  wheat  has  been  or  wiU  be  used  only 
as  feed  and  that  such  importation  was  not  at 
the  expense  of  quantities  normally  purchased 
by  that  Importing  country  from  member 
countrtes: 

(b)  the  CouncU  shall  disregard  any  Im- 
portation of  denatured  wheat  from  non- 
member  countries. 

Article  20 
Defaults  under  articles  4  and  6 

(1)  If,  on  the  basis  of  the  review  made 
under  Article  19,  any  country  appears  to  be 
m  default  of  its  obUgatlons  under  Article  4 
or  5,  the  Council  shaU  decide  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

(2)  Before  reaching  a  decision  under  this 
Article,  the  CouncU  shall  give  any  e^orting 
or  importing  country  concerned  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  any  facts  which  it  considers 
relevant. 

(3)  If  the  Council  finds  that  an  exporting 
country  or  an  Importing  country  Is  in  de- 
fault under  Article  4  or  6,  it  may  deprive 
the  country  concerned  of  its  voting  rtghts  for 
such  period  as  the  Council  may  determine, 
reduce  the  other  rights  of  that  country  to 
the  extent  which  it  considers  commensurate 
with  the  default,  or  expel  that  country  from 
participation  In  this  Convention. 

(4)  No  action  taken  by  the  CouncU  under 
this  Article  shaU  In  any  way  reduce  the  ob- 
Ugatlon  of  the  country  concerned  in  respect 
of  Its  financial  contributions  to  the  CouncU 
unless  that  country  Is  expeUed  from  partici- 
pation In  this  Convention. 

Article  21 
Action  in  cases  of  serious  prejudice 
(X)  Any  exporting  or  importing  country 
which  considers  that  Its  Interests  as  a  party 
to  this  Convention  have  been  seriously  prej- 
udiced by  actions  of  any  one  or  more  export- 
ing or  importing  countries  affecting  the  op- 
eration of  this  Convention  may  bring  the 
matter  before  the  CouncU.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Council  shaU  Immediately  consult  with 
the  countries  concerned  in  order  to  resolve 
the  matter. 

(2)  If  the  matter  is  not  resolved  throu^ 
such  consultations,  the  CouncU  may  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Executive  Committee  or 
the  Prices  Review  Committee  for  urgent  in- 
vestigation and  report.  On  receipt  of  any 
such  report,  the  CouncU  shaU  consider  the 
matter  further  and  may  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  countrtes  concerned. 

(3)  If,  after  action  has  or  has  not  been 
taken,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article,  the  country  concerned 
U  not  satisfied  that  the  matter  has  been 
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aatlsfactorUy  dealt  with,  It  may  apply  to  tbe 
Council  for  relief.  The  Council  may,  IX  it 
deems  appropriate,  relieve  that  country  of 
part  of  Its  obligations  for  the  crop  year  in 
question.  Two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  exporting  countries  and  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  cast  by  the  Importing  countries 
■ball  be  required  for  a  decision  Krantlnz 
reUef. 

(4)  If  no  relief  Is  granted  by  the  Council 
under  paragraph  (8)  of  this  Article  and  the 
country  concerned  still  considers  that  Its  In- 
terests as  a  party  to  this  Convention  have 
suffered  serious  prejudice,  It  may  withdraw 
from  this  Convention  at  the  end  of  the  crop 
year  by  giving  written  notice  to  the  Qov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  of  America.  If 
the  matter  was  brought  before  the  CouncU 
In  one  crop  year  and  the  Coimcll's  consid- 
eration of  the  appUcatlon  for  relief  was  con- 
cluded In  the  subsequent  crop  year  the  with- 
drawal of  the  country  concerned  may  be 
effected  within  thirty  days  of  such  conclusion 
by  giving  similar  notice. 

Article  22 
Disputes  and  complaints 

(1)  Any  dispute  concerning  the  Interpre- 
tation or  application  of  this  Convention 
other  than  a  dispute  under  Articles  19  and 
20  which  Is  not  settled  by  negotiation  shall, 
at  the  request  of  any  country  party  to  the 
dispute,  be  referred  to  the  CouncU  for  de- 
cision. 

(2)  In  any  case  where  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  the  Council  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  Article,  a  majority  of  countries,  or 
any  countries  holding  not  less  than  one-third 
of  the  total  votes,  may  require  the  Council 
after  full  discussion,  to  seek  the  opinion  of 
the  advisory  panel  referred  to  In  paragraph 
(3)  on  the  Issues  In  dispute  before  glvlne  its 
decision. 

(3)  (a)  Unless  the  CouncU  unanimously 
agrees  otherwise,  the  panel  shaU  consist  of- 

(1)  two  persons,  one  having  wide  experi- 
ence In  matters  of  the  kind  In  dispute  and 
the  other  having  legal  standing  and  experi- 
ence, nominated  by  the  exporting  countries- 

(U)  •  two  such  persons  nominated  by  the 
importing  countries;  and 

(Ul)  a  chairman  selected  unanimously  by 
the  four  persons  nominated  under  (1)   and 

il  L°V^  *^^y  '^'  ^°  *^e«>  ''y  tlie  Chairman 
of  the  CouncU. 

(b)  Persons  from  countries  whose  Govern- 

S!^^°M.^l?  P"""  ^  *^*«  Convention  shall 
be  eligible  to  serve  on  the  advisory  panel 
Persons  appointed  to  the  advisory  panel  shall 
fJJ.t  ^*^  personal  capacities  and  without 
Instructions  from  any  Government 

.hin  k'^^./JIP*"'^*  °'  **'«  advisory  panel 
shall  be  paid  by  the  CouncU.  J   f     «=' 

(4)  The  opimon  of  the  advisory  panel  and 
the  reasons  therefore  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  which,  after  considering  all  the 
relevant  Information,  shall  decide  the  dls- 
pute. 

iJ*L^''  ^on^PJalnt  that  any  exporting  or 
importing  country  has  failed  to  fuiail  its  ob- 
ligations under  this  Convention  shall  at  the 
requMt  of  the  country  making  the  complaint, 
be  referred  to  the  Council,  which  shall  make 
a  decision  on  the  matter. 

(6)  Any  finding  that  an  exportUig  or  im- 
porting country  Is  In  breach  of  this  Conven- 

fl°;?  f,  f.!  "^"^  ^^^  "^^^'^  of  the  breach 
and  If  the  breach  Involves  default  by  that 
country  in  Its  obligations  under  Article  4  or 
o,  the  extent  of  such  default. 

(7)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  20, 
U  the  Council  finds  that  an  exporting  coun- 
try or  an  Importing  country  has  committed 
•  breach  of  this  Convention  It  may  deprtve 
the  country  concerned  of  its  voting  rights 
until  It  fulfills  Its  obligations  or  expel  that 
country  from  participation  In  this  Conven- 
tion. 

Article  23 
Annual  review  of  the  world  grains  sltuaUon 
(1)  (a)  In  the  furcherance  of  the  objectives 
of  this  Convention  as  set  forth  In  Article  1. 


the  CouncU  shaU  annually  review  the  world 
grains  situation  and  shall  Inform  member 
countries  of  the  effects  upon  the  Interna- 
tional trade  In  grains  of  the  facts  which 
emerge  from  the  review.  In  order  that  these 
effects  be  kept  In  mind  by  these  countries  In 
determining  and  administering  their  Internal 
agricultural  and  price  policies. 

(b)  The  review  shall  be  carried  out  In  the 
Ught  of  Information  obtainable  In  relation  to 
national  production,  stocks,  consumption, 
prices  and  trade.  Including  both  commercial 
and  special  transactions,  of  grains. 

(c)  Each  member  country  may  submit  to 
the  Council  information  which  Is  relevant 
to  the  annual  review  of  the  world  grains  sit- 
uation and  Is  not  already  avaUable  to  the 
Council  either  directly  or  through  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United 
Nations. 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  annual  review, 
the  CouncU  shall  consider  the  means 
through  which  the  consiunptlon  of  grains 
may  be  Increased,  and  may  undertake.  In  co- 
operation with  member  countries,  studies  of 
such  matters  as : 

(a)  factors  affecting  the  consumption  of 
grains  In  various  coimtrles;  and 

(b)  means  of  achieving  Increased  con- 
sumption, particularly  In  countries  where 
the  posslbiuty  of  Increased  consumption  Is 
found  to  exist. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Article,  the 
CouncU  shall  pay  due  regard  to  work  done 
by  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultiu-e  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  and  other  Intergovern- 
mental organizations.  In  order  In  particular 
to  avoid  duplication  of  work,  and  may,  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  generality  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  Article  35.  make  such  arrangements 
regarding  co-operation  in  any  of  its  activi- 
ties as  it  considers  desirable  with  such  inter- 
governmental organizations  and  also  with 
any  Governments  of  Members  of  the  Umted 
Nations  or  the  specialized  agencies  not  par- 
ties to  this  Convention  which  have  a  sub- 
stantial Interest  in  the  international  trade 
in  grains. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Article  shall  prejudice 
the  complete  Uberty  of  action  of  any  mem- 
ber country  In  the  determination  and  ad- 
ministration of  its  internal  agricultural  and 
price  policies. 

Article  24 

Guidelines  relating  to  concessional 

transactions 

(1)  Member  countries  undertake  to  con- 
duct any  concessional  transactions  in  grains 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  harmful  Interfer- 
ence with  normal  patterns  of  production  and 
international  commercial  trade. 

(2)  To  this  end  member  countries  shall 
undertake  appropriate  measures  to  ensure 
that  concessional  transactions  are  additional 
to  commercial  sales  which  could  reasonably 
be  anticipated  in  the  absence  of  such  trans- 
actions. Such  measures  shall  be  consUtent 
with  the  Principles  of  Surplus  Disposal  and 
Guiding  Lines  recommended  by  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  may  provide  that  a  specified  level 
of  commercial  imports  of  wheat,  agreed  with 
the  recipient  country,  be  maintained  on  a 
global  basis  by  that  country.  In  estabUshine 
or  adjusting  thU  level  full  regard  shall  be 
had  to  the  commercial  Import  levels  in  a 
representative  period  and  to  the  economic 
circumstances  of  the  recipient  country  in- 
cluding In  parUcular,  Its  balance  of  nav- 
ments  situation. 

(3)  Member  countries  when  engaging  In 
concessional  export  transactions  shall  con- 
sult with  exporting  member  countries  whose 
commercial  sales  might  be  affected  by  such 
transactions,  to  the  maximimi  possible  ex- 
tent before  such  arrangements  are  concluded 
with  recipient  countries. 

(4)  The  ExecuUve  Committee  shall  fur- 
nish an  annual  report  to  the  CouncU  on  de- 
velopments In  concessional  transactions  In 
wheat. 
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Part  III—AdmtnUtratUm 

Article  2S 

Constitution  of  the  CouncU 

(1)  The  International  Wheat  CouncU  es- 
tablished by  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment 1949,  ShaU  continue  In  being  for  the 
pxirpoee  of  administering  this  Convention 
with  the  membership,  powers  and  functlonj 
provided  In  this  Convention. 

(2)  Each  member  covmtry  shall  be  a  vot- 
Ing  member  of  the  CouncU  and  may  be  rep- 
resented at  Its  meeting  by  one  delegate 
alternates,  and  advisers. 

(3)  Such  Intergovernmental  organizations 
as  the  CouncU  may  decide  to  Invite  to  any 
of  Its  meetings,  may  each  have  one  nonvoting 
representative  in  attendance  at  those  meet- 
ings. 

(4)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  Vice-chairman  who  shall  hold  office  for 
one  crop  year.  The  Chairman  shall  have  no 
vote  and  the  Vice-Chalrman  shall  have  no 
vote  whUe  acting  as  Chairman. 

Article  28 
Powers  and  functions  of  the  CoimcU 

(1)  The  CouncU  shaU  establish  Its  rules 
of  procedure. 

(2)  The  Council  shaU  keep  such  records 
as  are  required  by  the  terms  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  may  keep  such  other  records  as  It 
considers  desirable. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shaU  pubUsh  an  annual 
report  and  may  also  publish  any  other  In- 
formation (including.  In  particular.  Its  an- 
nual review  or  any  part  or  summary  thereof) 
concerning  matters  within  the  scope  of  this 
Convention. 

(4)  In  addition  to  the  powers  and  func- 
tions specified  in  this  Convention  the  Coun- 
cil shall  have  such  other  powers  and  per- 
form such  other  functions  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  this  Convention. 

(5)  The  Council  may.  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  exporting  countries  and 
two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  the  Import- 
ing countries,  delegate  the  exercise  of  any 
of  Its  powers  or  functions.  The  Council  may 
at  any  time  revoke  such  delegation  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  9,  any  decision  made  under 
any  powers  or  functions  delegated  by  the 
Council  In  accordance  with  this  paragraph 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Council  at 
the  request  of  any  exporting  or  Importing 
country  made  within  a  period  which  the 
Council  shall  prescribe.  Any  decision,  in  re- 
spect of  which  no  request  for  review  has 
been  made  within  the  prescribed  period, 
shall  be  binding  on  all  member  countries. 

(6)  In  order  to  enable  the  CouncU  to  dis- 
charge Its  functions  under  this  Convention, 
member  countries  undertake  to  make  avail- 
able and  supply  such  statUtlcs  and  Informa- 
tion as  are  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Article  27 
Votes 

(1)  The  exporting  countries  shall  together 
hold  1000  votes  and  the  Importing  countries 
shall  together  hold  1000  votes. 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  the  first  session 
of  the  CouncU  held  under  this  Convention, 
the  exporting  countries  which  have  by  that 
date  deposited  Instruments  of  ratification, 
acceptance,  approval  or  accession  or  declara- 
tions of  provisional  application  shall  divide 
the  votes  of  the  exporting  countries  among 
them  as  they  shall  decide  and  the  Importing 
countries  fulfilling  the  same  condition  shall 
similarly  divide  their  votes. 

(3)  Any  exporting  country  may  authorize 
any  other  exporting  country,  and  any  Im- 
porting country  may  authorize  any  other 
Importing  country,  to  represent  its  Interests 
and  to  exercise  its  votes  at  any  meeting  or 
meetings  of  the  Council.  Satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  such  authorization  shaU  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  CouncU. 

(4)  If  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  an 
Importing  country  or  an  exporting  country 
Is  not  represented  by  an  accredited  delegate 
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and  has  not  authorized  another  country  to 
exercise  Its  votes  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  Article,  and  If  at  the  date 
of  any  meeting  any  country  has  forfeited, 
has  been  deprived  of.  or  has  recovered  Its 
votes  under  any  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion, the  total  votes  to  be  exercised  by  the 
exporting  countries  shall  be  adjusted  to  a 
figure  equal  to  the  total  of  votes  to  be  exer- 
cised at  that  meeting  by  the  Importing  coim- 
trles and  redistributed  among  exporting 
countries  In  proportion  to  their  votes. 

(5)  Whenever  any  country  becomes  or 
ceases  to  be  a  party  to  this  Convention  sub- 
sequent to  the  date  of  the  Council  session 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  Article, 
the  Ooxmcli  shall  redistribute  the  votes  of 
the  other  exporting  or  Importing  countries, 
as  the  case  may  be,  proportionally  to  the 
niunber  of  votes  held  by  each  such  country 
or,  with  respect  to  exporting  countries,  as 
otherwise  agreed. 

(6)  No  member  country  shall  have  less 
than  one  vote  and  there  shall  be  no  frac- 
tional votes. 

Article  28 

Seat,  sessions  and  quorum 

(1)  The  seat  of  the  Council  shall  be 
London  unless  the  Council  decides  otherwise. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  meet  at  least  once 
during  each  half  of  each  crop  year  and  at 
such  other  Umes  as  the  Chairman  may  de- 
cide, or  as  otherwise  required  by  this  Con- 
vention. 

(3)  The  Chairman  shall  convene  a  Ses- 
sion of  the  Covmcll  If  so  requested  by  (a) 
five  countries  or  (b)  one  or  more  countries 
holding  a  total  of  not  less  than  ten  per  cent 
of  the  total  votes  or  (c)  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

(4)  The  presence  of  delegates  with  a 
majority  of  the  votes  held  by  the  exporting 
countries  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  held 
by  the  Importing  countries  prior  to  any  ad- 
justment of  votes  under  Article  27  shall  be 
necesary  to  constitute  a  quor\im  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Council. 

Article  29 
Decisions 

(1)  Except  where  otherwise  specified  In 
this  Convention,  decisions  of  the  Council 
shall  be  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by  the 
exporting  countries  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  importing  countries, 
counted  separately. 

(2)  Each  member  coimtry  undertakes  to 
accept  as  binding  all  decisions  of  the  Coun- 
cil under  provisions  of  this  Convention. 

Article  30 
Executive  Committee 

(1)  The  Council  shall  establish  an  Execu- 
tive Conamlttee.  The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  shaU  be  not  more  than  fovur 
exporting  countries  elected  annually  by  the 
exporting  countries  and  not  more  than  eight 
Importing  covmtries  elected  annuaUy  by  the 
Importing  countries.  The  Council  shaU  ap- 
point the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  may  appoint  a  VIce-Chairman. 

(2)  The  Executive  Committee  shall  be 
responsible  to  and  work  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  Council.  It  shall  have  such 
powers  and  functions  as  are  expressly  as- 
signed to  It  under  this  Convention  and  such 
other  powers  and  functions  as  the  CouncU 
may  delegate  to  It  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
Article  26. 

(3)  The  exporting  countries  on  the  Exec- 
utive Commalttee  shall  have  the  same  total 
number  of  votes  as  the  Importing  countries. 
The  votes  of  the  exporting  countries  on  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  divided  among 
them  as  they  shall  decide,  provided  that  no 
such  exporting  country  shall  have  more  than 
forty  per  cent  of  the  total  votes  of  those 
exporting  countries.  The  votes  of  the  Im- 
porting countries  on  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee shall  be  divided  among  them  as  they 
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shall  decide,  provided  that  no  such  Importing 
country  shall  have  more  than  forty  per  cent 
of  the  total  votes  of  those  Importing  coun- 
tries. 

(4)  The  CouncU  shall  prescribe  rules  of 
procedure  regarding  voting  In  the  Executive 
Committee  and  may  make  such  other  provi- 
sion regarding  nUes  of  procedure  In  the 
Executive  Committee  as  It  thinks  fit.  A  de- 
cision of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  re- 
quire the  same  majority  of  votes  as  this  Con- 
vention prescribes  for  the  Council  when 
making  a  decision  on  a  similar  matter. 

(5)  Any  exporting  or  Importing  country 
which  is  not  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee may  participate,  without  voting,  In 
the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Executive  Committee  whenever  the  latter 
considers  that  the  Interests  of  that  country 
are  affected. 

Article  31 
Prices  Review  Committee 

(1)  The  CouncU  shall  establish  a  Prices 
Review  Committee  consisting  of  a  maxlmimi 
of  13  members.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  Include  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  at  least  five  other  Importing 
countries  and  five  other  exptortlng  countries 
chosen  annually  by  the  Importing  and  ex- 
porting countries  respectively.  Any  addi- 
tional Importing  and  exporting  countries 
shall  be  sinoilarly  chosen.  The  Council  shall 
appoint  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and 
may  appoint  a  Vice-Chalrman. 

(2)  Any  member  country  which  Is  not  a 
member  of  the  Conunlttee  may  participate 
in  the  discussion  of  any  question  before  the 
Committee  whenever  the  latter  considers 
that  the  Interests  of  that  country  are  di- 
rectly affected. 

(3)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
have  such  p>owers  and  functions  as  aie  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  It  under  this  Conven- 
tion and  such  other  powers  and  functions 
as  the  Council  may  delegate  to  It  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  Article  26. 

(4)  The  Conunlttee  shall  reach  Its  con- 
clusions by  agreement.  Agreement  on  a  mat- 
ter under  discussion  by  the  Conunlttee  shall 
be  understood  to  have  been  reached  If  the 
conclusion  Is  not  disputed  by  any  member  of 
the  Conamlttee  having  a  direct  Interest  In 
the  matter.  A  conclusion  shall  be  regarded 
as  disputed  If  the  country  challenging  the 
conclusion  declares  Its  Intention  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Council. 

(5)  The  CoDomlttee's  conclusions  shall  be 
communicated  to  all  member  countries. 

(6)  If  the  Committee  falls  to  reach  agree- 
ment, a  meeting  of  the  CouncU  shaU  be  con- 
vened. All  decisions  of  the  Council  on  Issues 
arising  out  of  the  Prices  Review  Commit- 
tee shall  be  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  by  the  exporting  countries  and 
a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  votes  cast  by 
the  Importing  countries,  counted  separately. 

(7)  The  Prices  Review  Committee  shall 
establish  a  Sub-Committee  on  Prices,  which 
shaU  consist  of  representatives  of  not  more 
than  four  expnjrtlng  countries  and  not  more 
than  four  importing  countries.  Member  coun- 
tries shall  have  particular  regard  to  the  tech- 
nical qualifications  of  representatives  nomi- 
nated by  them.  The  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  CouncU. 

(8)  The  Sub-Committee  on  Prices  shaU 
assist  the  Secretariat  in  keeping  market 
prices  for  wheat  under  continuous  review 
and  In  computing  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  as  provided  for  under  this  Convention. 
The  Sub-Committee  shall  give  technical  ad- 
vice to  the  Prices  Review  Committee  and  the 
CouncU  m  accordance  with  the  relevant  Arti- 
cles of  this  Convention,  and  on  such  other 
matters  as  that  Committee  or  the  Council 
may  refer  to  It.  The  Sub-Committee  shaU  In 
particular  inmiedlatly  Inform  the  Executive 
Secretary  whenever  in  its  opinion  an  export- 
ing country  is  making  any  wheat  avaUable 
for  purchase  by  Importing  countries   at  a 


price  near  the  maximum  price.  The  Sub- 
Committee  shall  m  the  exercise  of  Its  f\mc- 
tlons  under  this  paragraph,  take  Into  account 
any  representations  made  by  any  member 
country. 

Article  32 

The  Secretariat 

(1)  The  OouncU  shaU  have  a  Secretariat 
consisting  of  an  Executive  Secretary,  who 
ShaU  be  its  chief  administrative  ofllcer,  and 
such  staff  as  may  be  required  for  the  work  of 
the  Council  and  its  Conomltteea. 

(2)  The  Council  shall  appoint  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  who  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon 
the  Secretariat  in  the  administration  of  this 
Convention  and  for  the  performance  of  such 
other  duties  as  are  assigned  to  him  by  the 
Council  and  Its  Conomlttees. 

(3)  The  staff  shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions established  by  the  Council. 

(4)  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  employment 
of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  of  the  staff 
that  they  do  not  hold  or  shall  cease  to  hold 
financial  Interest  In  the  trade  In  wheat  and 
that  they  shaU  not  seek  or  receive  Instruc- 
tions regarding  their  duties  under  this  Con- 
vention from  any  Government  or  from  any 
other  authority  external  to  the  Council. 

Article  33 
Privileges  and  immunities 

( 1 )  The  Council  shall  have  In  the  territory 
of  each  member  country,  to  the  extent  con- 
sUtent with  its  laws,  such  legal  capacity  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions under  this  Convention. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  territory  in 
which  the  seat  of  the  CouncU  Is  situated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  host  Govern- 
ment") ShaU  conclude  with  the  CouncU  an 
international  eigreement  relating  to  the 
status,  privileges  and  Immunltlee  of  the 
CouncU,  Its  Executive  Secretary  and  Its  staff 
and  of  representatives  of  member  countries 
at  meetings  convened  by  the  CouncU. 

(3)  The  agreement  envisaged  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  Article  shall  be  Independent  of 
the  present  Convention.  It  shall  however 
terminate  : 

(a)  by  agreement  between  the  host  Gov- 
ernment and  the  CouncU.  or 

(b)  in  the  event  of  the  seat  of  the  CoimcU 
being  moved  from  the  territory  of  the  host 
Government,  or 

(c)  In  the  event  of  the  CouncU  ceasing  to 
exist. 

(4)  Pending  the  entry  Into  force  of  the 
agreement  envisaged  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  Article,  the  host  Government  shall 
g^tant  exemption  from  taxation  on  the  assets. 
Income  and  other  property  of  the  CouncU 
and  on  remuneration  paid  by  the  CouncU 
to  Its  employees  other  than  nationals  of 
the  member  country  In  whose  territory  the 
seat  of  the  Council  is  situated. 

Article  34 
Finance 

(1)  The  expenses  of  delegations  to  the 
Council  and  of  representatives  on  its  Com- 
mittees and  Sub-Committees  shaU  be  met  by 
their  respective  Governments.  The  other  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  administration  of 
this  Convention  shall  be  met  by  annual 
contributions  from  the  exporting  and  Im- 
porting countries.  The  contribution  of  each 
such  country  for  each  crop  year  shaU  be  In 
the  proportion  which  the  ntmiber  of  Its  votes 
bears  to  the  total  of  the  votes  of  the  export- 
ing and  Importing  countries  at  the  begin- 
ning of  that  crop  year. 

(2)  At  its  first  Session  after  this  Conven- 
tion comes  Into  force,  the  CouncU  shaU  ap- 
prove Its  budget  for  the  period  ending  30 
June  1969  and  assess  the  contribution  to  b« 
paid  by  each  exporting  and  importing 
country. 

(3)  The  CouncU  shall,  at  a  Session  during 
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the  second  half  of  each  crop  year,  approve  Its 
budget  for  the  following  crop  year  and  assess 
the  contribution  to  be  paid  by  each  exporting 
and  Importing  country  for  that  crop  year. 

(4)  The  Initial  contribution  of  any  export- 
ing country  acceedlng  to  this  Convention  vm- 
der  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  38  shall  be 
assessed  by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the 
votes  to  be  distributed  to  It  and  the  period 
remaining  In  the  current  crop  year,  but  the 
assessments  made  upon  other  exporting  and 
Importing  countries  for  the  current  crop 
year  shall  not  be  altered. 

(5)  Contributions  shall  be  payable  Im- 
mediately upon  assessment.  Any  exporting  or 
Importing  coimtry  falling  to  pay  Its  con- 
tribution within  one  year  of  Its  assessment 
shall  forfeit  Its  voting  rights  until  Its  con- 
tribution Is  paid,  but  shall  not  be  relieved  of 
Its  obligations  imder  this  Convention,  nor 
shall  It  be  deprived  of  any  of  Its  rights  imder 
this  Convention  unless  the  Council  so 
decides. 

(6)  The  Council  shall,  each  crop  year,  pub- 
lish an  audited  statement  of  Its  receipts  and 
expenditures  In  the  previous  crop  year. 

(7)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  Its  dissolu- 
tion, provide  for  the  settlement  of  Its  liabil- 
ities and  the  disposal  of  its  records  and  assets. 

Article  35 

Co-operation  with  other  Intergovernmental 

organizations 

(1)  The  Council  may  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  desirable  for  consultation 
and  co-operation  with  the  appropriate  or- 
gans of  the  United  Nations  and  Its  spe- 
cialized agencies  and  with  other  intergov- 
ernmental organizations. 

(2)  If  the  Council  finds  that  any  terms 
of  this  Convention  are  materially  incon- 
sistent with  such  requirements  as  may  be 
laid  down  by  the  United  Nations  or  through 
Its  appropriate  organs  and  specialized  agen- 
cies regarding  Intergovernmental  conmiodlty 
agreements,  the  Inconsistency  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  circumstance  affecting  ad- 
versely the  operation  of  this  Convention  and 
the  procedtire  prescribed  In  paragraphs  (3), 
(4)  and  (5)  of  Article  41  shall  be  applied. 

Part  IV — Final  provisions 

Article  36 

81gnat\u-e 

This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  slgna- 

tiire  In  Washington  from   15  October  1967 

until  and  Including  30  November  1967 

(a)  by  the  Governments  of  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Japan, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  by  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  and  Its  Mem- 
ber States  provided  they  sign  both  this  Con- 
vention and  the  Food  Aid  Convention,  and 

(b)  by  other  Governments  listed  In  An- 
nexes A  and  B  If  they  so  wish. 

Article  37 
Ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication, acceptance  or  approval  by  each  sig- 
natory In  accordance  with  Its  respective  con- 
stitutional or  Institutional  procedures,  pro- 
vided that  any  Government  required  to  sign 
the  Food  Aid  Convention  as  a  condition  to 
signature  of  this  Convention  also  ratifies,  ac- 
cepts or  approves  the  Food  Aid  Convention. 
Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
approval  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  not 
later  than  17  Jvme  1968  except  that  the 
Council  may  grant  one  or  more  extensions 
of  time  to  any  signatory  that  has  not  depos- 
ited Its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance 
or  approval  by  that  date. 

Article  38 
Accession 

(1)  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for 
accession 

(a)  by  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
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nlty  and  Its  Member  States  or  by  any  other 
Government  listed  In  Article  36(a)  provided 
the  Oovenmient  also  accedes  to  the  Pood 
Aid  Convention,  and 

(b)  by  other  Governments  listed  in  An- 
nexes A  and  B. 

Instruments  of  accession  under  this  para- 
graph shall  be  deposited  not  later  than  17 
June  1968  except  that  the  CouncU  may  grant 
one  or  more  extensions  of  time  to  any  Gov- 
ernment that  has  not  deposited  Its  Instru- 
ment of  accession  by  that  date. 

(2)  The  Council  may  by  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  cast  by  exporting  countries  and  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  cast  by  Importing  coun- 
tries approve  accession  to  this  Convention 
by  the  Government  of  any  Member  of  the 
United  Nations  or  Its  specialized  agencies 
on  such  conditions  as  the  Coxincll  considers 
appropriate. 

(3)  If  any  Government  not  listed  In  Annex 
A  or  B  wishes  to  apply  for  accession  to  this 
Convention  prior  to  Its  entry  Into  force,  and 
the  Council  chooses  to  receive  and  act  on 
such  application  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Article,  the  approval  and 
conditions  established  by  the  Council  shall 
be  as  valid  under  this  Convention  as  If  that 
action  had  been  taken  by  the  Council  under 
this  Convention  after  Its  entry  Into  force. 

(4)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  Instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

(6)  Where,  for  the  purposes  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  Convention,  reference  Is  made  to 
countries  listed  In  Annexes  A  or  B,  any  coun- 
try the  Government  of  which  has  acceded 
to  this  Convention  on  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Council  In  accordance  with  this  Ar- 
ticle, shall  be  deemed  to  be  listed  In  the  ap- 
propriate Annex. 

Article  39 
Provisional  application 

The  European  Economic  Community  and 
Its  Member  States  and  any  other  Govern- 
ment listed  in  Article  36(a)  may  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  this  Convention  provided  It  also  de- 
posits a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion of  the  Pood  Aid  Convention.  Any  other 
Government  eligible  to  sign  this  Convention 
or  whose  application  for  accession  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Council  may  also  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  applica- 
tion. Any  Government  depositing  such  a  dec- 
laration shall  provisionally  apply  this  Con- 
vention and  be  provisionally  regarded  as  a 
party  thereto  provided  that  any  Government 
listed  In  Article  36(a)  shaU  only  be  regarded 
as  a  provisional  party  to  this  Convention  as 
long  as  It  provisionally  applies  the  Pood  Aid 
Convention. 

Article  40 
Entry  into  force 

(1)"  This  Convention  shall  enter  Into  force 
among  those  Governments  that  have  depos- 
ited Instruments  of  ratification,  acceptance, 
approval  or  accession  as  follows : 

(a)  on  18  June  1968  with  respect  to  all 
provisions  other  than  Articles  4  to  10  and 

(b)  on  1  July  1968  with  respect  to  Articles 
4  to  10  provided  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  and  Its  Member  States  and  all 
other  Governments  listed  In  Article  36(a) 
have  deposited  such  Instruments  or  a  dec- 
laration of  provisional  application  by  17  June 
1968  and  that  the  Food  Aid  Convention  will 
enter  into  force  on  1  July  1968. 

(2)  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
for  any  Government  that  deposits  an  instru- 
ment of  ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or 
accession  after  17  June  1968  on  the  date  of 
such  deposit  except  that  no  part  of  It  shall 
enter  into  force  for  such  a  Government  until 
that  part  enters  Into  force  for  other  Govern- 
ments under  paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  this 
Article. 

(3)  If  this  Convention  does  not  enter  Into 


force  In  accordance  with  paragraph  (i)  of 
this  Article  the  Governments  which  have  de- 
posited instriiments  of  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval  or  accession  or  declarations  of 
provisional  application  may  decide  by  mutual 
consent  that  it  shall  enter  into  force  among 
those  Governments  that  have  deposited  in- 
struments of  ratification,  acceptance,  ap- 
proval  or  accession,  provided  the  Food  Aid 
Convention  enters  Into  force  on  the  first  date 
that  aU  the  provisions  of  this  Convention 
are  in  force,  or  they  may  take  wliatever  other 
action  they  consider  the  situation  requires 

(4)  The  CoxuicU  may  before  this  Conven- 
tion enters  into  force  establish  for  any  coun- 
try, in  agreement  with  that  country,  the 
percentage  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
Article  4  in  accordance  with  that  paragraph, 
and  shall  at  Its  first  session  after  any  part  of 
this  Convention  comes  into  force  so  estab- 
lish the  percentage  for  any  member  country 
for  which  a  percentage  has  not  been  esub- 
llshed. 

Article  41 

Duration,  amendment  and  withdrawal 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  remain  in  force 
until  and  Including  30  June  1971. 

(2)  The  Council  shall,  at  such  time  as  it 
considers  appropriate,  communicate  to  the 
member  countries  Its  recommendations  re- 
garding renewal  or  replacement  of  this  Con- 
vention. The  Council  may  Invite  any  Govern- 
ment of  a  Member  of  the  United  Nations  or 
the  specialized  agencies  not  party  to  this 
Convention  which  has  a  substantial  Interest 
in  the  international  trade  In  wheat  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  of  Its  discussions  under  this 
paragraph. 

(3)  The  Council  may  reconunend  an 
amendment  of  this  Convention  to  the  mem- 
ber countries. 

(4)  The  Council  may  fix  a  time  within 
which  each  member  country  shall  notify  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
whether  or  not  It  accepts  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  shall  become  effective  upon 
Its  acceptance  by  exporting  countries  which 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  exporting 
countries  and  by  importing  countries  which 
hold  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  the  import- 
ing countries. 

(5)  Any  member  country  which  has  not 
notified  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  of  its  acceptance  of  an  amend- 
ment by  the  date  on  which  such  amendment 
becomes  effective  may,  after  giving  such  writ- 
ten notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  as  the  Coun- 
cil may  require  In  each  case,  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  at  the  end  of  the  current 
crop  year,  but  shall  not  thereby  be  released 
from  any  obligations  under  this  Convention 
which  have  not  been  discharged  by  the  end 
of  that  crop  year.  Any  such  withdrawing 
country  shall  not  be  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment  occasioning  Its  with- 
drawal. 

(6)  Any  member  country  which  considers 
Its  interests  to  be  seriously  prejudiced  by 
the  non-partlclpatlon  In  this  Convention  of 
any  Government  listed  In  Article  36(a) 
may  withdraw  from  this  Convention  by  giv- 
ing written  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
before  1  July  1968.  If  an  extension  of  time 
has  been  granted  by  the  Council  under  Ar- 
ticle 37  or  38,  notice  of  withdrawal  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  paragraph  may  be  given 
before  the  expiry  of  14  days  after  the  exten- 
sion granted. 

(7)  Any  member  country  which  considers 
Its  national  security  to  be  endangered  by 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  may  withdraw 
from  this  Convention  by  giving  thirty  days' 
written  notice  of  withdrawal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  or  may 
apply  in  the  first  Instance  to  the  Council 
for  the  suspension  of  any  or  all  of  Ite  obliga- 
tions under  this  Convention. 

(8)  Any  exporting  country  which  consid- 
ers Its  Interests  to  be  seriously  prejudiced 
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by  the  withdrawal  from  this  Convention  of 
any  importing  country  holding  not  less  than 
60  votes  or  any  Importing  country  which 
considers  its  Interests  to  be  seriously  prej- 
udiced by  the  withdrawal  from  this  Con- 
vention of  any  exporting  country  holding 
not  less  than  50  votes  may  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  by  giving  written  notice  of 
withdrawal  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  before  the  expiry  of  14  days 
from  the  withdrawal  of  the  oountey  which  is 
considered  to  cause  such  serious  prejudice. 

Article  42 
Territorial  application 

(1)  Any  Government  may,  at  the  time  of 
signature  or  ratification,  acceptance,  approv- 
al, provisional  application  of  or  accession  to 
tills  Convention,  declare  that  Its  rights  and 
obligations  under  this  Convention  shall  not 
apply  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the  non- 
metropolitan  territories  for  the  international 
relations  of  which  it  Is  responsible. 

(2)  With  the  exception  of  territories  In 
respect  of  which  a  declaration  has  been  made 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
Article,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  any 
Government  imder  this  Convention  shall  ap- 
ply In  respect  of  all  non-metropolitan  terri- 
tories for  the  International  relations  of  which 
that  Government  is  responsible. 

(3)  Any  Government  may,  at  any  time  after 
its  ratification,  acceptance,  approval,  provi- 
sional application  of  or  accession  to  this  Con- 
vention, by  notification  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  declare  that 
its  rights  and  obligations  under  this  Conven- 
tion shall  apply  In  respect  of  all  or  any  of  the 
non-metropolitan  territories  regarding  which 
It  has  made  a  declaration  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  Article. 

(4)  Any  Government  may,  by  giving  noti- 
fication of  withdrawal  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  withdraw  from 
this  Convention  separately  in  respect  of  all  or 
any  of  the  non-metropolitan  territories  for 
whose  International  relations  it  Is  responsi- 
ble. 

(5)  For  the  purpose  of  the  establishment 
of  datum  quantities  under  Article  16  and  the 
redistribution  of  votes  under  Article  27, 
any  change  in  the  application  of  this  Con- 
vention In  accordance  with  this  Article  shall 
be  regarded  as  a  change  In  participation  In 
this  Convention  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  the  drciunstances. 

Article  43 
Notification  by  depositary  authority 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depositary  authority  will 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  slgnatvu'e,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  provisional  application  of, 
and  accession  to,  this  Convention,  as  well  aa 
each  notification  and  notice  received  under 
Article  41  and  each  declaration  and  notifica- 
tion received  under  Article  42. 
Article  44 

Relationship  of  preamble  to  Convention 

This  Convention  Includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement  1967. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Governments,  have  signed 
this  Convention  on  the  dates  appearing  op- 
posite their  slgnatiu-e. 

The  texts  of  this  Convention  In  the  Eng- 
lish, French.  Russian  and  Spanish  languages 
shall  all  be  equally  authentic.  The  originals 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  archives  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof 
to  each  signatory  and  acceding  Government. 

Annex  A 

Argentina.  Australia.  Canada,  European 
Economic  Community.  Greece.  Mexico. 
Spain,  Sweden,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  United  States  of  America. 


ANNXZB 

Afghanistan,  Algeria,  Austria,  Barbados, 
BoUvla,  BrazU,  Bulgaria,  Ceylon,  ChUe,  Co- 
lombia, Ooeta  Rica,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El 
Salvador,  Eviropean  Economic  Community. 

Finland,  Ghana,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Iceland, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Japan, 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (with  respect  to 
the  Interests  of  Netherlands  Antilles  suid 
Surinam). 

Republic  of  Korea,  Lebanon,  Libya, 
Malaysia,  New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Panama,  Peru,  Philippines,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Romania. 

Republic  of  San  Marino,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Sierra  Leone,  South  Africa,  Southern 
Rhodesia,  Switzerland,  Syrian  Arab  Republic, 
Trinidad  and  Tobago,  Tunisia,  Turkey, 
United  Arab  Republic,  United  Kingdom, 
Uruguay,  Vatican  City,  Venezuela,  Republic 
of  Vlet-nam,  Western  Samoa,  Yugoelovla. 

rOOD  An>  COI'TVENTION 

Article  I 
Objective 
The   objective   of   this   Convention   Is   to 
carry  out  a  food  aid  programme  with  the 
help  of  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

Article  n 
International  food  aid 

(1)  The  countries  party  to  this  Conven- 
tion agree  to  contribute  wheat,  coarse  grains, 
or  the  cash  equivalent  thereof,  as  aid  to  the 
developing  countries,  to  an  amount  of  4.6 
million  metric  tons  of  grain  annually.  Grains 
covered  by  the  programme  shall  be  suitable 
for  human  consumption  and  of  an  accept- 
able type  and  quality. 

(2)  The  minim  tun  contribution  of  each 
country  party  to  this  Convention  Is  fixed  as 
follows: 


Percent 

Metric  tons 
(thousands) 

United  States 

42.0 

11.0 

5.0 

.5 

23.0 

5.0 

.7 

1.2 

.6 

.3 

.3 

5.0 

1.890 

Canada 

Australia 

495 
2IS 

a 

European  Economic  Com- 
munity..  

United  Kingdom 

1,035 
225 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Norway 

Finland 

Japan 

32 
S« 

225 

Countries  acceding  to  this  Convention 
shall  make  contributions  on  such  a  basis  as 
may  be  agreed. 

(3)  The  contribution  of  a  country  making 
the  whole  or  part  of  its  contribution  to  the 
programme  in  the  form  of  cash  shall  be  cal- 
culated by  evaluating  the  quantity  deter- 
mined for  that  country  (or  that  portion  of 
the  quantity  not  contributed  In  grain)  at 
US  H.73  per  bushel. 

(4)  Pood  aid  m  the  form  of  grain  shall  be 
supplied  on  the  following  terms : 

(a)  sales  for  the  currency  of  the  Import- 
ing country  which  Is  not  transferable  and  Is 
not  convertible  Into  currency  or  goods  and 
services  for  use  by  the  contributing  country.' 

(b)  a  gift  of  grain  or  a  monettiry  grant 
used  to  purchase  grain  for  the  importing 
country. 

Grain  pxirchases  sliall  be  made  from  par- 
ticipating countries.  In  the  use  of  grant 
funds,  special  regard  shall  be  had  to  facili- 
tating grain  exports  of  developing  member 
countries.  To  thU  end  priority  shall  be  given 
so  that  not  less  than  26  per  cent  of  the  cash 


'Under  exceptional  circumstances  an  ex- 
ception of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  could 
be  granted. 


contribution  to  purchase  grain  for  food  aid 
or  that  part  of  such  contribution  required 
to  purchase  200,000  metric  tons  of  grain 
shall  be  used  to  purchase  grains  produced  in 
developing  countries.  Contributions  In  the 
form  of  grains  shall  be  placed  in  f.o.b.  for- 
ward position  by  donor  countries. 

(6)  Countries  party  to  this  Convention 
may,  in  respect  of  their  contribution  to  the 
food  aid  programme,  specify  a  recipient 
country  or  countries. 

Article  m 
Food  aid  committee 

(1)  There  shall  be  established  a  Food  Aid 
Committee  whose  membership  shall  consist 
of  countries  listed  In  Article  VI  of  this  Con- 
vention and  of  other  countries  that  accede 
to  this  Convention.  The  Committee  shall 
appoint  a  Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman. 

(2)  The  Committee  may  when  appropriate 
Invite  representatives  of  the  Secretariats  of 
other  International  organizations  whose 
membership  Is  limited  to  Governments  that 
are  also  Members  of  the  United  Nations  or 
Its  specialized  agencies  to  attend  as  observers. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall: 

(a)  receive  regular  reports  from  contribut- 
ing countries  on  the  amount,  content,  chan- 
nelling and  terms  of  their  food  aid  contribu- 
tions under  this  Convention; 

(b)  keep  under  review  the  purchase  of 
grains  financed  by  cash  contributions  with 
particular  reference  to  the  obligation  In  the 
second  paragraph  of  Article  n  (4)  concern- 
ing purchase  of  grain  from  developing  par- 
ticipating countries. 

(4)  The  Committee  shall: 

(a)  examine  the  way  in  which  the  obliga- 
tions undertaken  under  the  food  progrsunme 
have  been  fulfilled; 

(b)  exchange  information  on  a  regular 
basis  on  the  functioning  of  the  food  ar- 
rangements under  this  Convention,  In  par- 
ticular, where  Information  Is  available,  on 
Its  effects  on  food  production  In  recipient 
countries. 

The  Conmilttee  shall  report  as  necessary. 

(6)  The  Committee  may  at  any  time  make 
arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  views,  par- 
ticularly in  order  to  deal  with  emergency 
conditions. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs   (4) 

and  (6)   of  this  Article  the  Committee  may 

receive  Information  from  recipient  countries 

and  may  consult  with  them. 

Article  rv 

Administrative  provisions 

The  Food  Aid  Committee  as  set  up  ac- 
cording to  the  provisloxu  of  Article  III  shall 
use  the  services  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
International  Wheat  Council  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  administrative  duties  as 
the  Committee  may  request  including  the 
processing  and  distribution  of  documenta- 
tion and  reports. 

Article  V 
Defaults  and  disputes 

In  the  case  of  a  dispute  concerning  the 
Interpretation  or  application  of  this  Con- 
vention or  of  a  default  In  obligations 

(a)  examine  the  way  In  which  the  obli- 
gations undertaken  under  the  food  aid  pro- 
gramme have  been  fulfilled; 

(b)  exchange  Information  on  a  regular 
basis  on  the  functioning  of  the  food  aid  ar- 
rangements under  this  Convention,  In  par- 
ticular, where  Information  is  available,  on 
Its  effects  or  food  production  in  recipient 
countries. 

The  Committee  shall  report  as  necessary. 

(5)  The  Committee  may  at  any  time  make 
arrangements  for  an  exchange  of  views,  par- 
ticularly In  order  to  deal  with  emergency 
conditions. 

(6)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (6)  of  this  Article  the  Committee  may 
receive  Information  from  recipient  coun- 
tries and  may  consult  with  them. 
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Article  VI 


Signature 
This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture In  Washington  from  IS  October  1967 
until  and  including  30  November  1967  by  the 
Governments  of  Argentina,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Denmark,  Finland,  Japan,  Norway, 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States  and  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  Its  Member  States. 
provided  they  sign  both  this  Convention  and 
the  Wheat  Trade  Convention. 

Article  vn 
Ratification,  acceptance  or  approval 
This  Convention  shall  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication, acceptance  or  approval  by  each  sig- 
natory in  accordance  with  Its  respective  con- 
stitutional or  institutional  procedures,  pro- 
vided that  it  also  ratifies,  accepts  or  ap- 
proves the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  Instru- 
ments of  ratificatlcn,  acceptance  or  approval 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  not  later  than 
1  July  1968  except  that  the  Pood  Aid  Com- 
mittee may  grant  one  or  more  extensions  of 
time  to  any  signatory  that  has  not  deposited 
its  instrument  of  ratification,  acceptance  or 
approval  oy  that  date. 

Article  Vin 
Accession 

( 1 )  This  Convention  shall  be  open  for  ac- 
cession by  the  E^iropean  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  its  Member  States  or  by  any  other 
Government  listed  in  Article  VI  provided  the 
Government  also  accedes  to  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention.  Instruments  of  accession  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deposited  not  later 
than  1  July  1968  except  that  the  Food  Aid 
Committee  may  grant  one  or  more  extensions 
of  time  to  any  Government  that  has  not 
deposited  Its  instrument  of  accession  by  that 
date. 

(2)  The  Food  Aid  Committee  may  approve 
accession  to  this  Convention  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  any  Member  of  the  United  Nations 
or  its  specialized  agencies  on  such  conditions 
as  the  Food  Aid  Committee  considers  appro- 
priate. 

i3>  If  any  Government  not  referred  to  In 
Article  \T.  wishes  to  apply  for  accession  to 
this  Convention  prior  to  its  entry  into  force, 
the  signatories  to  this  Convention  may  ap- 
prove accession  on  such  conditions  as  they 
consider  appropriate.  Any  such  approval  and 
conditions  shall  be  as  valid  under  this  Con- 
vention as  if  this  action  had  been  taken  by 
the  Food  Aid  Committee  after  the  entry  Into 
force  of  this  Convention. 

(4)  Accession  shall  be  effected  by  deposit 
of  an  instrument  of  accession  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  IX 
Provisional  application 
The  European  Economic  Community  and 
its  Member  States  and  any  other  Govern- 
ment listed  in  Article  VI  may  deposit  with 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  declaration  of  provisional  appli- 
cation of  this  Convention,  provided  It  also 
deposits  a  declaration  of  provisional  appli- 
cation of  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention.  Any 
other  Government  whose  application  for  ac- 
cession is  approved  may  also  deposit  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
a  declaration  of  provisional  application.  Any 
Government  depositing  such  a  declaration 
shall  provisionally  apply  this  Convention  and 
be  provisionally  regarded  as  a  party  thereto. 

Article  X 
Entry  into  force 
(1)  This  Convention  shall  enter  into  force 
on  1  July  1968  among  those  Governments 
that  have  dep>06ited  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession  by 
that  date  provided  that  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  and  its  Member  States 
and  all  other  Governments  listed  In  Arti- 


cle VI  have  deposited  such  Instruments  or  a 
declaration  of  provisional  application  by  that 
date  and  that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  are  In  force.  This  Conven- 
tion shall  enter  into  force  for  any  other 
Government  that  deposits  an  Instrument  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
after  the  Convention  enters  Into  force  on 
the  date  of  such  deposit. 

(2)  II  this  Convention  does  not  enter  into 
force  on  1  July  1968  the  Governments  which 
by  that  date  have  deposited  Instruments  of 
ratification,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
or  declarations  of  provisional  application 
may  decide  by  mutual  consent  that  It  shall 
enter  into  force  among  those  Governments 
that  have  deposited  Instruments  of  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession,  pro- 
vided that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Wheat 
Trade  Convention  are  in  force,  or  they  may 
take  whatever  other  action  they  consider  the 
situation  requires. 

Article  XI 

Duration 

This  Convention  shall  be  effective  for  a 
three-year  period. 

Article  XII 
Notification  by  depositary  authority 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  as  the  depositary  authority  will 
notify  all  signatory  and  acceding  Govern- 
ments of  each  signature,  ratification,  accept- 
ance, approval,  provisional  application  of. 
and  accession  to,  this  Convention. 

Article  xm 
Relationship  of  preamble  to  Convention 

This  Convention  Includes  the  Preamble  to 
the  International  Grains  Arrangement  1967. 

In  witness  whereof  the  undersigned,  having 
been  duly  authorized  to  this  effect  by  their 
respective  Governments,  have  signed  this 
Convention  on  the  dates  appearing  opposite 
their  signatures. 

The  texts  of  this  Convention  in  the  English 
French,  Russian  and  Spanish  languages  shall 
be  equally  authentic.  The  originals  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  shall 
transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  each  sig- 
natory and  acceding  Government. 

INTERPKET.^TIONS    TO    INTERNATIONAL    GRAINS 
ARRANGEMENT     1967 

The  following  document  sets  out  certain 
interpretations    which    were    agreed    during 
the  International  Wheat  Conference  1967. 
Wheat  Trade  Convention 
Article  10 — Status  of  the  E.E.C. 

Concerning  paragraph  (2)  of  Article  10, 
the  representative  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  explained  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Community  as- 
sumed no  quantitative  commitment  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  5,  it  nevertheless 
undertook,  to  the  extent  supplies  were  avail- 
able for  export,  to  conduct  its  export  opera- 
tions with  equivalent  effect  In  the  circum- 
stances of  a  maximum  price  declaration  con- 
cerning EEC.  wheat  and  would  have  full 
regcrd  to  the  structure  of  its  trade  with  the 
countries  which  are  members  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

Food  Aid  Convention 
Article  II — International  food  aid 

The  Conference  declared  that  the  member 
countries  should  take  the  greatest  care  In 
order  to  ensure  that  the  fulfillment  of  the 
food  aid  obligations  under  the  Food  Aid  Con- 
vention should  not  Introduce  interference 
with  free  and  fair  competition  In  shipping. 

Paragraph  (3):  Contributing  countries, 
unless  making  available  as  food  aid  domestic 
grain  suitable  for  human  consumption  and 
of  an  acceptable  type  and  quality,  shall 
evaluate  their  quantitative  commitments 
under  paragraph  (2),  or  that  part  of  their 
quantitative  commitments  not  contributed 
In  domestic  grain,  on  the  basis  of  US»1.73 


per  bushel  and  shall  make  available  grains 
or  cash  in  relation  to  the  value  so  deter- 
mined. 

Paragraph  (4) — Second  part:  In  the  sec- 
ond and  third  sentences  of  the  second  part  of 
this  paragraph  the  words  "developing  mem- 
ber countries"  and  "developing  countries" 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  "developing  partici- 
pating  countries". 

Paragraph  (5):  Countries  party  to  the 
Pood  Aid  Convention  may,  if  they  so  wish,  in 
respect  of  their  commitments  to  the  Food 
Aid  Progranmie  contribute  through  an  Inter- 
national organization  such  as  the  World 
Food  Programme,  or  bl-laterally. 


DRAZA  MIHAJLOVIC:  YUGOSLAVIAN 
MARTYR 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week's 
leading  social  event  here  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  the  gala  celebration  at  the 
Yugoslavian  Embassy  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  Yugoslavia 
takeover. 

According  to  the  banner-lined  account 
in  the  society  section  of  the  local  news- 
paper, some  700  guests  were  present.  In- 
cluding Dean  Rusk  and  his  wife,  and 
other  U.S.  dignitaries. 

Have  our  people  forgotten  history  so 
readily  that  we  now  turn  our  backs  on 
the  past  to  fraternize  with  the  bloody 
slaughter  of  millions  of  human  souls  and 
those  who  even  today  enslave  millions? 

The  Yugoslavian  Ambassador  Crno- 
bmja  is  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  of  his 
countiT.  He  is  in  our  country  as  the 
Communist  agent  of  his  boss.  Marshal 
Tito,  who  butchered  as  many  Yugoslavs 
as  did  the  legions  of  Hitler.  Are  we  to 
teach  hate  of  Hitler  but  encourage  ad- 
miration for  Tito? 

How  could  any  thinking  American 
toast  the  Yugoslav  dictatorship  knowing 
of  the  blood  bath  suffered  by  our  allies 
of  World  War  n — those  Christian  cet- 
niks  and  their  leader  Draza  Mihajlovic 
at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  puppet,  Tito? 

The  facts  from  history  strangely  dis- 
appear in  time.  Books  are  burned,  facts 
deleted,  the  truth — unfavorable  to  com- 
munism— is  suppressed.  Far  too  few  re- 
member even  the  name  of  Mihajlovic 
and  his  fate  for  being  an  ally  to  the 
West — his  betrayal  to  his  death. 

Some  432  American  airmen  shot  down 
by  the  Nazis  over  Yugoslavia  live  today 
because  they  were  rescued  by  Mihajlovic. 
Are  we  to  conclude  that  his  efforts  were 
for  naught,  to  be  so  easily  forgotten  that 
our  Government  and  people  now  toast 
the  success  of  his  assassins  and  mur- 
derers? Can  any  government  or  regime 
founded  on  violence  and  programed 
genocide  become  legitimate  or  is  gang- 
sterism under  any  name  to  remain  gang- 
sterism? 

Mihajlovic  and  his  cetniks  preferred 
death  to  living  under  the  domination  of 
either  Hitler  or  Tito. 

So  that  our  colleagues  may  amply  re- 
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fresh  themselves  on  the  backgrovmd  of 
the  present  so-called  Socialist  Republic 
of  Yugoslavia,  which  was  established  by 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  Christian 
anti-Communists,    I    Insert    an    oflaclal 
study  by  the  sutKJommittee  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  cap- 
tioned, "Yugoslav  Communism — A  Criti- 
cal Study,"  followed  by  the  society  news 
account  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  November  30,  as  follows: 
Yugoslav  Communism — A  CRmcAL  Study 
(Prepared  for  the  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate  the  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Security  Act  and  other  Internal  Security 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate,  October  18,  1961) 
Resistance 

CETNICI  and  ORAZA  MIHAILOVIC 

As  soon  as  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  Yugoslav  army  on  June  15,  1941,  was 
accepted  by  the  Germans,  and  while  the  Axis 
forces  were  busy  gathering  Yugoslav  soldiers 
and  sending  them  to  prisoner-of-war  camps, 
some  groups  of  patriotic  officers  who  refused 
to  accept  the  capitulation  took  to  the  hills 
and  woods  with  their  small  detachments  and 
light  armament.  With  the  arrival  of  civilian 
refugees  fieeing  from  the  ustase,  these  groups 
soon  expanded.  A  colonel  of  the  former 
Yugoslav  General  Staff,  Draza  Mihallovlc, 
united  the  groups  under  his  conunand  and 
began  to  harass  the  occupying  troops  in  Bos- 
nia and  Serbia.  These  patriots  called  them- 
selves cetnici.  In  May,  1941,  Colonel  Mihallo- 
vlc eetablished  his  headquarters  In  Ravna 
Gora  in  western  Serbia.  Mihallovlc's  prestige 
was  greatly  increased  among  the  civilian 
population  and  his  cetnlcl  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  general  and  appointed  Minister  of 
War  of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government  In 
exile.  From  April  to  October.  1941,  the  cetnlcl 
made  serious  trouble  for  the  Germans  by 
attacking  and  disorganizing  their  armed 
forces  and  military  transports,  and  for 
Croatian  ustase  who  persecuted  the  Serbian 
population  In  Croatia,  Bosnia  and  Hercego- 
vlna.  It  must  be  noted  that,  while  Com- 
munist partisan  units  which  had  come  Into 
existence  after  the  invasion  of  Russia,  also 
participated  In  the  fighting.  It  was  primarily 
the  cetnlcl  who  fought  the  Germans.  "For 
almost  three  months  the  better  part  of  Mon- 
tenegro, Serbia,  and  Bosnia  was  In  the  hands 
of  the  Insurgents."  • 

However.  German  and  Italian  reprisals 
on  the  civilian  population  were  horrible. 
With  his  decree  "Nacht  und  Nebel"  Hitler 
ordered  reprisals  hitherto  unknown  in 
modern  European  history;  100  Yugoslavs 
were  to  be  executed  for  every  German  killed, 
and  60  for  every  German  wounded.  The  Ger- 
mans began  to  shoot  hostages  en  masse,  400 
to  600  at  a  time,'  and  to  deport  civilian  pop- 
ulation by  the  thousands.* 


An  attack  by  cetnici  and  partisans,  on 
October  16,  1941,  against  a  train  transporting 
German  troops  near  Kragujevac,  which  re- 
sulted in  about  100  Germans  klUed  and  about 
50  woxinded,  was  the  pretext  for  frightful 
reprisals.  The  Germans  first  completely 
destroyed  three  nearby  villages,  Meckovac. 
Marsic  and  Grosnlca,  killing  at  least  266 
Inhabitants.  Then  they  gathered  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town  of  Kragujevac  and  Its  sur- 
rounding area,  including  people  over  seventy 
years  old  and  all  pupils  from  the  fifth  grade 
on  of  the  local  Gymnasium  and  normal 
school,  together  with  their  professors,  led 
them  by  groups  of  several  hundreds  to  the 
fields  and  machine-gunned  them.  According 
to  an  official  statement,  on  October  20  and 
21,  about  seven  thousand  men  and  children 
were  massacred.*  Kragujevac  had  at  that 
time,  a  population  of  about  twenty  thou- 
sand. On  October  19  and  20,  In  another  small 
town  of  about  eight  thousand  population, 
Kraljevo,  2,300  clvlUana  were  executed  for 
23  Germans  killed. 

These  reprisals  carried  out  against  villages 
and  small  towns  had  quite  a  different  bear- 
ing on  Mlhallo\'lc's  and  Tito's  movements. 
While  the  sympathizers  of  Mihallovlc  were 
known  by  everybody,  those  of  Tito  always 
operated  surreptitiously.  This  Is  the  reason 
why  Germans  picked  hostages  mainly  from 
among  non-Communists.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  partisans  themselves  often  raided  the 
anti-Communist  villages  for  supplies.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  villagers  then  Joined  the 
partisans  from  fear  of  German  and  Italian 
reprisals.' 

Winston  Churchill  justified  British  sup- 
port of  Tito  on  the  ground  that  the  partisans 
were  killing  more  Germans  than  the  cetnici 
and  that  certain  cetnlk  "commanders  made 
accommodations  with  German  and  Italian 
troops  to  be  left  alone  in  certain  moxintain 
areas  In  return  for  doing  little  or  nothing 
against  the  enemy."  * 

The  British  Insistence  on  "killing  Ger- 
mans" at  all  times  and  under  all  clrcxun- 
stances,  was  both  Inhtiman  and  politically 
blind.  To  the  resistance  forces  in  France  and 
Belgitun  and  other  North  European  coun- 
tries, the  instructions  were  to  lie  low,  to 
husband  their  forces,  to  avoid  premature  ac- 
tion that  might  bleed  them,  to  prepare 
themselves  for  the  final  act  of  liberation.  Ap- 
parently another  standard  applied  to  the 
Balkan  peoples.  The  killing  of  one  German 
soldier  In  Yugoslavia  was  of  greater  Impor- 
tance than  the  massacre  of  100  Yugoslav  ci- 
vilians In  reprisal. 

While  Tito  may  have  killed  somewhat  more 
Germans  than  did  Mihallovlc,  from  the 
standpoint  of  mUltary  consequence  this  kill- 
ing of  Germans  added  up  to  very  little.  Ger- 


>  Martin,  op.  cit..  p.  127. 

•Churchill,  Second  W.W.,  V,  pp.  461-462. 
Cf.  also  GOrlltz,  op.  cit..  U,  p.  133. 

» On  the  basis  of  Hitler's  decree,  the  Chief 
of  the  OKW  (Oberkommando  der  Wehr- 
macht).  Field  Marshal  Wllhelm  Keltel,  Is- 
sued his  famous  "Rlchtllnlen  fur  die  Verfol- 
gung  von  Straftaten  gegen  das  Reich  oder 
die  Besatzungsmacht  In  den  besetzten  Geble- 
ten  vom  7,  Dezember  1941."  Document  090L, 
International  Military  Tribunal,  Nuremberg. 
Trial  of  Major  War  Criminals  •  •  •  , 
XXXVl,  pp.  670-678. 

The  German  diplomatic  and  economic 
coordinator  for  the  Balkan  area,  Hermann 
Neubacher,  published  a  telegram  which  he 
had  sent  to  the  German  Foreign  Minister.  It 
reads  In  part:  'Tolltlcal  consequences  of  such 
misadventures  are  •  •  •  catastrophic.  It  Is 
clear  madness  to  massacre  babies,  children, 
women  and  the  aged  because  heavily-armed 


red  bandits  took  up  by  force  quarters  in  their 
houses  and  because  they  killed  two  German 
soldiers  in  the  vicinity  of  their  village.  Politi- 
cal consequences  of  this  Insane  butchery 
without  emy  doubt  by  far  surpasses  the  effect 
of  all  propaganda  efforts  in  our  fight  against 
commimism."  Op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

*  Yugoslavia.  Drzavna  komlsija  za  utvrdjl- 
vanje  zlocina  okupatora  1  njlhovlh  pomagaca, 
Izvestaj  Medjunarodnom  vojnom  sudu  u 
Numbergu  [Report  to  the  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  In  Nuremberg)  (Beograd, 
1947),  pp.  19-20.  Cf.  also  Odbor  za  Izgradnju 
spomen-parka  oktobarskim  zrtvama  1941 
godlne  u  Kragujevcu.  Zbomik  dokumenata  i 
materijala  o  Oktobarskom  pokolju  1941 
godlne  u  Kragujevcu  [CoUectlon  of  Docu- 
ments and  Materials  on  the  October  1941 
Massacre  in  Kragujevac]  (Kragujevac,  1953) ; 
and  Bosko  Kostlc,  Za  istoriju  nasih  dana; 
odlomd  iz  zapisa  za  vreme  okupacije  [For 
the  History  of  Our  Days;  Fragments  from  the 
Notes  during  the  Occupation]   (Lille,  1949). 

'Rendel,  op  cit.,  p.  227.  Cf.  also  Prldonfr. 
op.  at.,  p.  14. 

•  Churchill,  Second  W.W.,  V.  p.  462. 


man  losses  In  Yugoslavia  during  the  occupa- 
tion were  very  light  and,  by  and  large,  they 
moved  their  forces  about  at  wiU.  From  the 
standpoint  of  political  consequence,  however, 
the  strategy  of  "killing  Germans "  played  di- 
rectly into  the  hands  of  the  Communists  by 
provoking  the  Germans  to  mass  reprisals. 
Every  destroyed  village  meant  so  many  more 
recruits  for  the  partisan  army. 

Neither  Mihallovlc  uor  any  other  national 
leader  could  have  been  Indifferent  to  the 
mass  reprisals  that  every  anti-Gernaan  action 
was  bound  to  provoke.  As  MihaUovlc  saw  it. 
he  was  performing  a  far  greater  service  by 
tying  down  German  divisions  than  the  parti- 
sans were  performing  by  killing  a  few  Ger- 
mans here  and  a  few  Germans  there.  On  this 
point,  the  record  of  the  occupation  will  re- 
veal that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  vn- 
tll  the  end,  the  Germans  were  obUged  to 
maintain  far  more  troops  in  Serbia  proper, 
which  was  Mihallovlc's  stronghold,  than  they 
maintained  in  the  territory  where  the  par- 
tisans were  active.  But  despite  mass  re- 
prisals, Mihallovlc  did  not  hesitate  to  engage 
in  action  against  the  Germans  when  he  felt 
that  the  objectives  Justified  the  sacrifice. 

In  1941,  in  1942,  and  In  the  late  1943,  cet- 
nlcl were  engaged  In  large-scale  actlona 
against  the  Germans.  However,  from  January 
to  December  1944,  having  been  under  re- 
peated attacks  by  the  partisans,  who  bad 
been  trained  and  equipped  by  the  western 
Allies,  Mihallovlc's  forces  observed  a  more  or 
less  tacit  truce  with  the  Germans.  But  even 
during  this  period,  cetnlcl  were  performing 
acts  of  sabotage  against  German  communica- 
tions, engaging  In  minor  battles,  and  rescuing 
Allied  airmen  who  were  shot  down  In  Yugo- 
slavia. A  Canadian  Journalist,  David  Martin, 
who  was  the  first  western  author,  to  study 
the  problems  of  Tugoslav  guerrilla  fighting 
and  its  political  Intricacies,  and  who  Inter- 
viewed moat  of  the  members  of  the  British 
and  American  military  missions  to  Mlhallo- 
vlcis  headquaxtCTS  and  also  a  great  number  of 
Allied  airmen  rescued  by  Mihallovlc's  forces, 
describes  how — 

"between  August  9  and  December  27.  1944. 
the  American  Air  Crew  Rescue  Unit  evacuated 
from  Mihallovlc's  territory  432  American  air- 
men who  had  been  shot  down  at  various 
times  In  various  parts  of  Yugoslavia,  had 
been  rescued  by  the  Chetnlks,  and  had  been 
brought  together  at  several  concentration 
points  where  American  aircraft  could  land. 
In  addition  to  432  Americans,  the  Rescue  Unit 
evacuated  4  British  airmen,  2  Canadians,  2 
Belgians,  30  Russians,  and  76  Italians." ' 

The  same  author  vividly  describes  bow.  In 
October  1943,  cetnlcl  blew  up  three  small  rail- 
road bridges  near  the  town  Vlsegrad,  in  Bos- 
nia, overpowered  an  enemy  garrison  of  more 
than  800  in  Vlsegrad,  destroyed  another  garri- 
son of  300  enemy  troops  at  the  main  bridge 
itself  and  blew  it  up.  The  destruction  of  this 
500-foot  double-track  steel  bridge  "was  prob- 
ably the  biggest  single  bridge-busting  Job 
carried  out  by  Balkan  guerrillas  during  the 
war."»  British  Brigadier  Armstrong  and 
American  Colonel  Albert  Seltz*  who  had  ar- 
rived at  Mihallovlc's  headquarters  a  few 
weeks  earlier,  in  mid-September  1943,  to  as- 
sume command  of  the  resptectlve  British  and 
American  military  missions,  were  eye  wit- 
nesses of  the  cetnlk  performance.  They  sent 
repKsrts  to  their  headquarters.  What  was  their 
astonishment  when,  a  few  days  later,  they 
heard  a  B.B.C.  broadcast  which  attributed 
the  destruction  of  four  bridges  of  the  railroad 
Uztce-Vlsegrad    to   the   partisans.   Brigadier 


*  Martin,  op.  eft.,  pp.  246-269. 

•  Ibid.,  41. 

» Colonel  Albert  Seltz,  who  also  organized 
the  repatriation  of  American  airmen  from 
Yugoslavia,  recorded  his  impressions  on  the 
cetnlk  movement  In  the  book  Mihailovic, 
Hoax  or  HeroT  (Columbua,  Ohio:  Lelgtt 
House  PubllaberB,  1983). 
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Armstrong  asked  the  British  command  In 
Cairo  to  rectify  the  broadcast,  but  his  request 
was  ignored;  B.B.C.  reproduced  Instead  a 
partisan  communique,  describing  the  action 
and  giving  It  thus  an  ^parent  authenticity .»» 

Additional  testimony  concerning  the  fight- 
ing of  resistance  forces  in  Yugoslavia  was 
given  by  Colonel  Robert  McDowell,  chief  of 
the  final  American  military  mission  to 
Mlhallovlc.  The  question  of  how  much  dam- 
age cetnlci  did  to  the  German  war  machine 
was  answered  by  Colonel  McDowell  thus : 

"On  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  available. 
It  Is  my  Judgment  that  the  Germans  held 
greater  hatred  and  fear  of  Mlhallovlc  than  of 
Tito  and  concentrated  proportionally  more 
Axis  troops  In  cetnlk  than  in  partisan  terri- 
tory. •  •  •  The  most  important  acts  of  sabo- 
tage against  Axis  communications  were  per- 
formed by  ChetnikB."" 

Mlhallovlc  was  not  a  politician.  He  was  a 
Serbian  patriot,  and,  as  an  officer,  devoted  to 
the  king."  He  depended  on  political  advisers, 
all  of  whom,  domestic  and  foreign,  failed  him 
terribly. 

Until  the  end  of  1943,  most  of  Mlhailovlc'a 
counsellors  in  the  Serbian  mountains  had  no 
program  other  than  the  restoration  of  the 
pre-war  political  order,  viz  Serbian  hegem- 
ony in  a  unitary  Yugoslavia,  or  rather,  in  a 
Greater  Serbia,  and  revenge  upon  the  Croats 
as  a  nation."  The  chief  of  Mihailovlc's  politi- 
cal committee  "was  a  rabid  pan-Serb  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Molyevlch""  (Moljevlc).  "Ser- 
bian cetnlci  rejected  Yugoslavia  and  de- 
manded a  'Great  Serbia'  In  which  they  could 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  non-Serbian  popu- 

"  BJartin,  op.  cit.,  p.  42. 

Other  Ulimiinatlng  chapters  on  how  the 
Communist  propaganda,  contributing  to  the 
making  of  -nto  and  the  beUttling  of 
Mlhallovlc,  worked  in  London,  and  how  the 
Allied  mlUtary  Intelligence  was  falsified,  are 
to  be  found  In  the  same  work,  pp.  34-46  84- 
102,  esp.  189  B. 

"As  quoted  by  Martin,  ibid.,  p.  151. 

"  "MlhaUovl*  was  a  patriot,  but  a  Serb 
rather  than  a  Yugoslav  patriot,"  writes  Wolff 
In  his  The  Balkans  in  Our  Time.  p.  207. 

Mllhallovi*  himself  admitted  that  "Destiny 
was  merciless  toward  me  when  it  threw  me 
Into  the  most  difficult  whirlwinds;  I  wanted 
much,  I  began  much,  but  the  whirlwind, 
the  world  whirlwind,  carried  me  and  my 
work  away."  As  quoted  by  C.  L.  Sulzberger 
"For  Eden  Destiny  Held  no  Mercy,"  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review.  Feb.  28.  1960.  p.  1. 

■'In  his  telegram  No.  1181  of  December 
22,  1942.  to  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Government 
in  London,  General  Mlhallovl6  said :  "We  are 
exterminating  the  Ustashl  wherever  we  find 
them.  We  ahaU  destroy  everything  that  Is 
of  the  Ustashl  mercilessly  because  of  the 
600.000  Serbians  massacred  by  them.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Ustashl  are  maintaining  contact 
with  the  Communists.  My  collaborators, 
Blrcanln  and  Jevdjevic,  have  never  worked 
for  the  Italians  and  are  always  ready  to  at- 
tack them  on  my  orders,  but.  for  the  present, 
my  first  aim  is  to  annihilate  the  Ustashl  and 
their  creation,  the  Croatia  of  Pavelich."  Zlvan 
Knezevic,  Why  the  Allies  Abandoned  the 
Yugoslav  Army  of  General  Mihailovich,  vHth 
Official  Memoranda  and  Documents,  by  Lt. 
Colonel  Zivan  Knezevich.  Reproduced  from 
typewritten  copy.  (Washington.  1946),  p.  8. 
That  Jevdjevic  had  not  worked  for,  or  with 
the  Italians  before  December  1942  may  be 
possible.  However,  the  fact  is  that  during 
1944  he  was  in  Rome  with  a  band  of  his 
cetnlci  and  moved  aroimd  quite  undisturbed 
either  by  the  Italian  fascists  or  Germans. 
"  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
According  to  the  same  author,  "Molyevlch 
did  not  completely  dominate  Mihailovich, 
but  his  Influence  was  strong  enough  to  cre- 
ate a  very  bad  impression  on  both  the  British 
and  American  officers  at  the  General's  Head- 
quarters." Ibid.,  p.  64. 


latlon  for  previous  slaughtering  of  Serbs  by 
the  ustase." "  writes  Dr.  Topalovlc.  "The 
anti-Yugoslav  and  anti-Crotlan  policy  of 
Serbian  cetnlci  created  such  a  gap  between 
Draza  Mlhallovlc  and  the  Croatian  and  Mos- 
lem population,  that  all  Mihailovlc's  effort 
to  win  collaboration  of  this  population  had 
to  end  in  failure."  " 

The  unfortimate  situation  that  existed  in 
the  Yugoslav  government  In  London  already 
has  been  discussed.  Prom  this  source 
Mlhallovlc  received  advice  that  only  served 
to  fiirther  conf\ise  and  misdirect  him. 

Toward  the  end  of  1943,  Mlhallovlc  ap- 
parently realized  that  he  had  to  have  a  pro- 
gram broadly  acceptable  to  the  Yugoslav 
peoples,  and  that  the  government-ln-exlle 
could  not  provide  him  with  such  a  program 
or  with  any  meaningful  advice  or  help.  In 
January  of  1944,  he  convoked  a  National 
Congress  in  the  town  of  Ba,  near  the  moun- 
tain of  Suvobor  in  Serbia.  In  effect,  although 
nothing  was  said  about  this,  the  act  of  con- 
vening the  Congress  constituted  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  worthless  government-ln-exlle. 
Though  the  program  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress was  vaguely  worded,  it  did  commit  the 
Mlhallovlc  movement  for  the  first  time  to  a 
federal  state  structure.  More  significant  was 
the  fact  that  Moljevlc  and  other  pan-Serb 
extremists  who  had  previously  served  as 
Mihailovlc's  chief  advlsert.  were  replaced  In 
this  capacity  by  more  moderate  elements  like 
Adam  Prtbicevic.  head  of  the  Independent 
Democratic  Party,  and  Zivko  Topalovlc,  head 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party. 

Pursuant  to  the  Congress  of  Ba.  Mlhallovlc 
sent  Mr.  Predavec,  a  Croatian  engineer  and 
son  of  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Croatian 
Peasant  Party,  to  Zagreb,  In  an  effort  to 
reach  an  entente  with  Dr.  Macek.  Predavec's 
mission  came  to  naught,  and  he  was  finally 
arrested  by  the  Germans. 

A  Mlhallovic-Macek  entente  was  the  one 
thing  that  might  have  saved  Yugoslavia. 
But,  in  the  absence  of  British  support  for 
such  a  move,  the  Congress  of  Ba  and  the 
Predavec  mission  came  too  late.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  MlhaUovlc's  credit  that  he  made  this 
effort,  however  belated.  From  the  British 
side  and  the  side  of  the  Croatian  Peasant 
Party  no  move  was  made  in  the  direction  of 
this  obvious  and  only  solution." 

COLLABORATION   WTTH   THE  ENEMY 

The  problem  of  cetnlk  fighting  and  occa- 
sional collaboration  with  the  Axis  forces  was 
extremely  complex."  It  U  all  the  more  com- 
plex because  "accommodations  with  the 
enemy"  are,  traditionally,  an  essential  part 
of  guerrilla  strategy.  The  successful  guerrilla 
movement  attacks  when  it  Is  to  its  advantage 
to  attack;  it  avoids  engagements,  and  even 
seeks  temporary  accommodations,  when  en- 
gagements or  accommodations  are  to  Its 
advantage. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  occupation,  the 
cetnlci  did  flght  the  occupying  troops;  aa  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  that  time,  they  were  the 
only  ones  who  fought.  Alter  the  ustasa  mas- 
sacres of  Serbs  In  Croatia  and  Bosnia  in  1941, 
the   fighting   degenerated   Into   a    "war   of 


^  Pokreti  narodnog  otpora  u  Jugoslavia 
1941-1945,  p.  103. 

"  /Wd..  p.  104. 

"  Cf.  Martin,  op.  cit..  p.  190. 

"Mlhallovlc,  defendant.  The  Trial  of 
Dragoljub-Draza  Mihailovic,  pp.  303,  348  353 
431-434.  449-450.  469.  See  also  Bvguenlye 
Yourichltch.  Le  Prods  Tito-Mihailovitch 
(Paris:  8ocl6t«  d'Sditions  fran^alses  et  Inter- 
nationales. 1960) . 

»  The  noted  French  historian  and  expert  In 
Yugoslav  affairs.  Professor  Albert  Mouwet. 
who  had  defended  Serbian  centralism  for  two 
decades,  finally  reviewed  his  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  question:  "The 
national  question,  the  key  of  which  U  the 
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peoples."  «  of  Serbian  and  of  Croatian  peo- 
ples. During  this,  first,  civil  war — 

"Draza  Mlhallovlc  set  as  his  task  to  begin 
fighting  the  ustasa  authority,  which  he  cor- 
rectly estimated  as  an  ordinary  occupation 
authority,  and  therefore  this  struggle  seemed 
to  him  to  be  identical  with  the  war  against 
Italian  and  German  occupiers."  «> 

However,  for  cetnlci  in  Hrvatsko  Prlmorje 
and  western  Bosnia,  that  is  In  the  regions 
far  from  General  Mihailovlc's  headquarters, 
this  "war  of  peoples"  became  more  important 
than  the  war  against  foreign  occupiers,  and 
consequently  soon  made  accommodations 
with  the  Italians  and  were  left  by  them  more 
or  less  undisturbed.  These  accommodations 
were  facilitated  by  the  antl-Croatlan  atti- 
tude of  the  Italians,  who  gave  shelter  in  Dal- 
matla  to  Serbian  refugees  from  the  ustasa 
massacres  and  even  protected  Serbian  vil- 
lages against  ustasa  militia  units. 

These  subordinated  commanders — among 
them  certain  vojvode  a — usually  operated  far 
from  Mihailovlc's  headquarters  in  Serbia. 
They  acted  out  of  vengeance  against  Moslems 
and  Croats  In  Bosnia  and  monarchy.  If  on 
the  question  of  federalism  the  declaration 
was  rather  vague,  it  emphatically  stressed 
the  reaffirmation  of  allegiance  to  King  Peter. 
The  resolution  envisaged  a  Yugoslavia  di- 
vided Into  three  federal  units:  Slovenia. 
Croatia,  and  Serbia,  or  rather  Greater  Serbia 
(combining  Serbia  proper.  Vojvodlna.  Mon- 
tenegro, Bosnia,  Hercegovlna,  and  Mace- 
donia)." Whatever  this  political  organiza- 
tion was.  or  was  to  become,  the  action  came 
very  late — almost  too  late  to  have  any  chance 
of  success."  The  sole  remaining  hope  was 

arrangement  of  Serbo-Croatian  relations,  re- 
mains. •  •  •  In  their  innermost  heart,  the 
Croats — in  spite  of  the  catastrophic  adven- 
ture of  Pavelic— keep  hoping  to  have,  a  day 
their  own  state.  •  •  •  Radio  gave  to  the 
Croatian  people  a  social  and  national  con- 
sciousness which  Is  more  alive  than  the  con- 
sciousness which  formerly  they  derived  from 
their  'historical  rights'  and  passive  resistance 
to  the  Magyar  domination.  His  assassination 
In  the  Parliament  of  Belgrade  dug  between 
the  Serbs  and  Croats  a  bloodstained  ditch 
which  has  never  befti  filled  up.  And  there  was 
In  1941-1943,  a  war  between  them  which  was 
not  a  civil  war,  but  a  war  of  peoples."  "Un 
Bonaparte  Marxlste:  Tito;  a  propos  d*un  con- 
grds."  he  Monde  (Paris),  Nov.  8,  1962 

»  Radotic,  op.  cit.,  p.  134. 

"  Vofvoda  means  military  leader  or  leader 
of  a  detachment.  Dvu-ing  the  Serbian  fighting 
against  Turks,  there  were  several  heroic 
leaders  whom  the  people  called  vojvode.  Some 
of  these  guerrilla  leaders  covered  themselves 
with  glory  during  World  War  I.  while  during 
World  War  n.  certain  vojvode  became  the 
first  collaborators  with  the  enemy. 

"Individual  cetnlk  leaders  [vojvode]  often 
acted  Independently  and  made  accommoda- 
tions with  the  enemy  without  the  consent 
of  their  'supreme  command.'  Loose  organiza- 
tion and  lack  of  discipline,  together  with  the 
brutal  excesses  perpetrated  on  non-con- 
formists by  a  niunber  of  cetnlk  commanders, 
were  the  main  reason,  according  to  observers! 
for  MUmUovic's  failure  to  produce  an  efficient 
army."  Wayne  S.  Vuclnlch  "The  Second 
World  War  and  Beyond,"  R.  Kemer  (ed  ) 
YugoslaiHa,  p.  360. 

"Djukanovic,  later  DJurUlc.  Jevjevlc  and 
,,DJuJlc,  also  formally  recognized  Draza 
Mlhallovlc  as  supreme  commander,  but  in 
reality  they  acted  as  they  wanted  and, 
especially,  they  continued  keeping  good  rela- 
tions with  the  occupier."  Radotic,  op.  cit..  p. 

134. 

"  Cf.  Martin,  op  cit.,  p.  191. 

"  Some  chances  for  a  successful  action  per- 
haps still  existed  even  at  that  time.  If  the 
Serbian  and  Croatian  democrats  In  Yugo- 
slavia Joined  their  forces  and  efforts.  For  any 
such  action,  Dr.  Vladko  Macek's  participa- 
tion would  be  indispensable.  But  diu-ing  the 
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that  somehow  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  could  be  persuaded  to  reverse  their 
policies,  and  give  their  moral  and  material 
backing  to  a  broadened  anti-Communist  re- 
sistance movement,  based  on  a  Mlhailovic- 
Mftcek  entente.  It  seems  that  the  Congress  of 
Ba  was  aware  of  this.  Consequently,  It  sent  a 
four-man  delegation,**  headed  by  Dr.  Zlvko 
Topalovlc,  to  Italy  to  make  contact  with  the 
Allied  forces  and  governments  in  a  last  at- 
tempt to  save  their  cause.  Simultaneously  it 
dispatched  a  young  Croatian  engineer  by  the 
name  of  Predavec  to  Zagreb  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  achieve  an  entente  with  Dr.  Macek. 
Dr.  Topalovic's  plea  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Dur- 
ing a  conversation  with  the  British  ambas- 
sador m  Rome,  on  October  21.  1944.  Dr.  Topa- 
lovlc handed  him  an  aide-memoire  by  which 
he  notified  the  British  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Mediterranean  theater  that  General 
Mlhallovlc  was  prepared  to  give  the  Allies 
50,000  cetnlci,  quartered  at  that  time  in  Bos- 
nia. In  case  this  offer  was  unacceptable.  Gen- 
eral Mlhallovlc  would  like  to  know  if  the  Al- 
lied commander-in-chief  was  Interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  Royal  Yugoslav  Army.  The 
aide-memoire  of  October  21,  and  two  letters, 
of  November  13  and  29.  dealing  with  the  same 
problem,  remained  unanswered." 

ANNIHILATION    OF   ANTI-COMMUNIST    nCHTEBS; 
THE  ROLE  OF  THE  RED  AND  BRITISH  ARMIES 

Mihailovlc's  cetnlci  lost  their  battle  for 
Serbia  In  September.  1944,  when  the  Red 
Army  entered  northern  Serbia  and  the  Bul- 
garian Army  entered  southern  Serbia."  The 
cetnlci  split  into  two  groups.  One  group  re- 
treated to  the  north  trying  to  reach  the  So- 
viet forces  and  surrender  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  partisans.  In  the  Yugoslav  revolution- 
ary war,  the  fate  of  prisoners  of  war  was  al- 
ways uncertain.  In  the  llfe-and-death  strug- 
gle, there  were  few  prisoners  taken.  Only  a 
part  of  the  northern  cetnlk  group  reached 
the  Red  Army.  Most  of  them  were  captured 
and  annihilated  by  the  partisans.  At  any 
rate,  the  fate  of  those  captured  by  the  So- 
viets or  by  the  partisan  forces  did  not  vary — 
both  groups  disappeared.  The  second  group 
of  cetnlci,  under  the  command  of  General 
Mlhallovlc,  refusing  to  surrender,  went  Into 
central  Bosnia  in  the  same  mountains  where 
the  partisans  had  engaged  In  guerrilla  tac- 
tics during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war.  This 
group  intended  to  continue  the  resistance 


entire  war.  Dr.  Macek  remained  In  a  state  of 
complete  aloofness,  which  seems  not  to  be  the 
mark  of  great  politicians  and  statesmen.  Any- 
how. Dr.  Macek  preferred  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Abb*  de  Sleyfts  and  when,  in  1946, 
Dr.  Macek  left  the  country  and  came  to  Paris, 
all  he  was  able  to  say  about  his  activities 
during  the  war,  was:  "J'ai  vicu." 

*>  Dr.  Zivko  Topalovlc,  Adam  Priblcevlc,  Dr. 
Vladimir  BJelaJcic,  Ivan  Kovac,  Topalcoblc. 
Priblcevlc  and  BJelaJcic  were  Serbs  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Socialists,  Independent  Demo- 
crats, and  the  Gymnastlcal  Society  Sofcol, 
respectively;  Kovac,  a  navy  officer  and  former 
gymnastics  coach  of  King  Peter,  was  Slovene. 

"Topalovlc,  "Poslednji  pokusaj"  [The  Last 
Endeavor)  Poruka  (London) ,  no.  37  (June  16, 
1956),  pp.  6-7. 

"For  the  movements  of  the  Soviet  and 
Bulgarian  armies  In  Yugoslavia  see  map  "Op- 
erations princlpale  de  nos  forces  dans  la 
deuxdme  moiti*  de  1944,"  Belgrade.  Vojnl 
istoriskl  Instttut,  Les  efforts  de  guerre  de  la 
Yougoslavie,  1941-1945  (Beograd,  194-); 
Issued  also  In  English  as  The  War  Effort  of 
Yugoslavia,  1941-1945. 

Cf.  also  Belgrade.  Vojnl  Istoriskl  institut, 
Zavrsne  operacife  za  oslobodjenje  Jugoslavije 
1944-1945;  for  the  Joint  military  operations 
of  the  Yugoslav  Army,  the  Red  Army,  and 
the  Bulgarian  Army  in  Serbia  and  Vojvodlna, 
pp.  94-140;  for  the  Red  Army  in  Serbia  and 
Vojvodlna,  pp.  191-196;  and  for  the  Bulgarian 
Army  in  Macedonia,  pp.  158-189. 


against  the  Communists.  Until  May,  1945, 
they  were  constantly  fighting  the  partisans 
who  were  far  better  equipped,  having  Allied 
arms  and  air  support." 

Early  in  1945,  the  Montenegrin  cetnlci. 
vmder  the  command  of  Pavle  DJurislc,  de- 
cided to  inarch  north,  but  after  they  had  lost 
contact  with  Mihailovlc's  main  forces  and 
entered  the  area  controlled  by  ustase.  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  latter,  near  Lijevce 
Polje,  between  the  Vrbas  and  Sava  Rivers, 
In  northern  Bosnia." 

The  cetnlci  fought  a  decisive  battle  on  the 
Sutjeska  River  In  Bosnia  on  May  12.  After 
a  week-long  battie  the  last  cetnlk  group 
began  to  disintegrate.  General  Mlhallovlc 
was  able  to  escape  with  a  small  number  of 
faithful  followers  and  avoided  capture  for 
almost  a  year. 

It  seems  that  'Hto,  when  he  fied  from  Vis 
m  September,  1944,  was  not  very  sure  of  his 
military  strength.  He  asked  for  and  received 
from  Stalin  necessary  aid  in  the  form  of 
tanks  and  troops  for  the  liberation  of  Serbia 
and  Yugoslavia's  capital,  Belgrade.  Libera- 
tion of  Belgrade  would  be  of  great  political 
significance,  especially  in  the  development 
of  the  civil  war  in  Serbia.  The  leader  who 
held  the  nation's  capital  would  gain  great 
poUtical  and  miUtary  prestige.  The  presence 
of  the  Red  Army  in  Yugoslavia  had  not  only 
military,  but  "also  favorable  political  conse- 
quences," acknowledged  Professor  Makso 
Snuderl;  "it  spread  the  demoralization  In 
the  ranks  of  the  pro-fascist  reactionary  [i.e. 
anti-Communist]  elements.  It  consolidated 
the  position  and  authority  of  the  National 
Liberation  Government  and  the  new  people's 
authority  of  Yugoslavia."" 

The  last  phase  of  the  Yugoslav  civil  wax 
was  marked  by  the  intervention  of  the  So- 
viet, Btilgarian  and  western  Allied  forces  on 
the  side  of  partisans."  Tito  asked  the  west- 
em  Allies  not  only  to  bomb  certain  cities, 
but  also,  to  send  heavy  artillery  unlta  Into 
Bosnia." 

The  other  anti-Communist  forces,  com- 
prising Serbian  nationalists  of  the  LJotio 
movement.  General  Nedic's  cetnlci,  Croatian 
ustase,  and  Sloveanlan  domobranci  (Home 
Guards)  of  General  Leon  Rupnlk,  retreated 
toward  Carlnthla  which  was  occupied  by 
British  forces.  The  British  extradited  to  the 
partisans  thousands  of  these  anti-Commu- 
nists without  any  distinction  as  to  who  had 
collaborated  with  the  Axis  forces  and  who 
had  merely  fought  against  the  Communists. 
Most  of  these  anti-Communists  were  liqui- 
dated Immediately  after  their  repatriation. 
Only  those  who  were  able  to  take  haven  In 
the  American  Zone  of  Aiistria  were  saved. 
Under  the  pretext  of  transferring  them  to 
Palmanova,  Italy,  the  British  military  au- 
thorities extradited  to  the  Yugoslav  Com- 


munists over  11,000  Slovenian  domobrand 
and  clvUlans."  Almost  all  of  them  were  exe- 
cuted without  any  trial."  The  British  ex- 
tradited also  several  thousand  Croatian  sol- 
diers, about  3,000  anti-OonununlBt  fighters 
belonging  to  LJotlc's  movement,  and  about 
1,000  Montenegrin  cetnlci." 

General  Draza  Mlhallovlc  was  finally  cap- 
tured In  March  1946.  On  March  24,  Alek- 
sandar  Rankovlc,  Minister  of  the  Interior 
and  chief  of  the  secret  police,  announced  the 
news  to  the  members  of  the  People's  As- 
sembly in  session  in  Belgrade.  According  to 
the  principle  that  "the  revolution,  if  success- 
ful, Lb  summum  ius.  and  if  unsuccessful 
summa  iniuria."  the  defeated  general  was 
tried,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on 
July  17,  1946,  as  It  was  reported  In  the  Yugo- 
slav press.  His  mock  trial  oould  hardly  qualify 
as  a  trial  in  most  uncivilized  coimtrtes.  The 
general's  execution  said  burial  was  performed 
under  most  secret  circumstanoee. 

Characteristic  of  the  trial  of  General 
Mlhallovlc  Is  the  fact  that,  soon  after  Its  end. 
his  defender.  Dr.  Draglc  Joksimovic,  was  im- 
prisoned as  a  "people's  enemy"  and  sentenced 
to  three  years  in  Jail.  He  "died"  while  serv- 
ing his  prison  term.  The  request  of  the 
lawyer's  family  for  the  body  was  denied  under 
the  pretext  that  It  could  not  be  handed  over 
"until  the  end  of  the  prison  term.""  Dr. 
Topalovic's  conclusion  is  that  the  real  reason 
of  the  denial  was  to  "retain  Jokslmovic's  dead 
body  in  Jail  imttl  It  became  decomposed  and 


«  Yourichltch,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.  Cf .  also  Conf. 
Yalta,  p.  801. 

"Topalovlc,  Pokreti  narodnag  otpora  u 
Jugoslaviji  1941-1945.  pp.  166-169. 

"Snuderl,  Zgodovina  Ijudske  oblasti,  p. 
307. 

» 'nto,  Pol.  Rep.  V  Con.,  pp.  103-104. 

n  Dedljer,  Tito,  p.  233. 

In  regard  to  the  bombardment  of  Yugo- 
slav cities,  RepresenUtive  Wayne  L.  Hays,  of 
Ohio,  gave,  on  December  13.  1950,  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  following  state- 
ment: "J,  do  know  this,  that  on  [Orthodox] 
Easter  Sunday  In  Belgrade  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war  . .  .  Tito  asked  that  American 
bombers  bomb  the  city  of  Belgrade,  which 
was  not  strategically  important;  he  specified 
that  day  and  he  specified  that  hour.  That 
day  and  hour  happened,  purely  by  accident 
I  suppose,  to  be  on  Easter  Sunday  when  the 
Serbs  were  coming  out  of  the  Orthodox 
churches."  U.S.  Congressional  Record;  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates,  81st  Cong.,  2d  Sees., 
Dec.  13.  1950.  XCVI.  Part  12,  p.  16632. 


"  Janez  Martlnc,  "Ob  desetletnlcl  vetrlnjske 
tragedlje"  (The  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the 
Vetrlnje  Tragedy  1  SvobodTui  Slovenija; 
zbomik  koledar,  1955  (Buenoe  Aires:  Zalozba 
Svobodne  Slovenlje,   1954),  pp.  23-24. 

»  See  the  note  in  English  In  Tine  Debeljak, 
Velika  cma  msa  za  pobite  Slovence 
[Requiem  for  Massacred  Slovenes]  (Buenoe 
Aires:  Zalozba  Svobodne  Slovenlje,  1949),  p. 
214,  which  reads:  "In  May  1945  •  •  •  the  Brit- 
ish military  authorities  gave  orders  that  thlB 
army  of  voluntary  anti-Communist  fighters 
should  be  repatriated  to  Yugoslavia,  and  more 
than  12,000  young  Slovenes  were  handed  over 
to  Tito's  bands.  All  were  massacred.  •  •  •  The 
quiet  mountains  and  hidden  valleys  of  Slo- 
venia were  the  scene  of  mass  executions  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  months  of  May  and 
June  1945.  By  a  terrible  mistake  the  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  the  Western  world  had  sent 
to  their  deaths  over  ten  thousands  of  con- 
vinced anti-Communists;  these  young  men 
were  the  first  victims  in  the  defence  of  the 
West  against  Eastern  barbarism." 

Cf.  also  Extension  of  remarks  of  Repre- 
sentative Walt  Horan  of  Washington  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  January  28.  1957, 
which  Includes  an  article  by  Bishop  Bernard 
J.  Topel  of  Spokane.  The  article  reads  In 
part:  "•  •  •  Not  only  men,  but  also  women 
and  children,  even  babies  and  grandpar- 
ents were  murdered  at  Tito's  whim.  Some- 
times the  killing  came  after  sadistic  torture 
that  Is  so  much  a  part  of  Communism.  •  •  • 
Early  that  summer  of  1945  some  11.000  refu- 
gees were  forced  by  the  British  Army  to  re- 
ttim  to  Yugoslavia.  Ten  thovisand  of  them 
•  •  •  were  killed."  V.S.  Congressional  Rec- 
ord: 85th  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.,  Appendix,  cm 
( Jan.  28. 1957) ,  p.  A631. 

«  Vetriniska  tragedija:  v  apomin  nesmrtnim 
junakom  izdanim  v  Ventrinju  od  27.-31. 
maja  1945  in  pomorjenim  za  velike  ideje 
svobode  [The  Tragedy  of  Vlktring;  in  Mem- 
ory of  Immortal  Heroes  Betrayed  In  Vlktring. 
May  27-31.  1945  and  Slaughtered  for  the 
Great  Ideas  of  Freedom]  (Cleveland:  Zveea 
slovensklh  protikomunlsticnih  borcev.  1960), 
p.  41. 

Cf.  also  Bor.  M.  Karapandzlc,  Kocevje, 
Titov  najkrvaviji  zloetn  (Kocevje.  •nto'a 
Bloodiest  Crime]  (Kllvland  [l.e.,  Cleveland) 
Ohio,  1964),  p.  61. 

"Topalovlc,  Pokreti  narodnog  otpora  u 
Jugoslaviji,  1941-1945,  pp.  103-104. 
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disintegrated,  and  with  that  disappeared  the 
trace  ol  a  premeditated  murder."" 

AN  ANALYSIS   OF  THI  COMMUNIST  SUCCK8S 

Analyzing  the  Communist  revolution.  Moea 
Pljade  gave  the  following  reasons  for  the 
success  of  the  CPY: 

(o)  The  CPT  was  capable,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning, of  taWng  for  Itself  the  undivided 
and  undisputed  leadership  of  the  National 
Liberation  Struggle; 

(b)  The  CPY  saw  clearly  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  old  state  apparatus  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  the  revolution; 

(c)  The  CPT  saw  that  It  was  indispensable 
to  organize  a  people's  army; 

(d)  The  CPY  was  aware  of  the  necessity 
to  insxire  the  revolutionary  character  of  the 
people's  army  by  the  creation  of  proletarian 
brigades. 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov.  30 

1967] 

Yugoslav    Ambassador    and    700    Cklxbratk 

(By  Jean  Powell) 

"Now,  if  you  can  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  new  ambassador,  you  might  get  some 
sort  of  prize,"  one  guest  told  another  at  the 
Yugoslav  anniversary  party  last  night. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  for  the  many  of 
the  700  guests  and  the  hosts.  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Bogdan  Cmobmja.  Prior  to  their 
arrival  several  months  ago,  the  post  was 
fllled  by  Dr.  Mirko  Bruuer  as  charge  d'af- 
faires. 

The  envoy  was  President  Tito's  general 
secretary  for  seven  years.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  deputy  foreign  secretary  and,  even 
earlier,  ambassador  to  India  and  deputy  sec- 
retary in  the  ministry  of  foreign  trade. 

Ambassador  Cmobrnja  was  and  still  Is  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Yugoslav  Communist  party. 

SON    STUDIES    RIBX 

The  newcomers  brought  with  them  to 
Washington  one  of  two  sons.  The  le-year-old 
Is  here  attending  school.  The  elder  Is  a  uni- 
versity student,  studying  electronics  and 
cybernetics. 

Acting  as  chief  greeter  after  the  guests  had 
said  their  helloa  to  the  hosts  and  Col.  and 
Mrs.  Milan  Mavrlc,  military  and  naval  at- 
tache, who  made  up  the  receiving  line,  was 
the  amiable  press  and  cultural  coxinselor 
Cvijeto  Job. 

A  veteran  of  more  than  five  years  in  the 
post  here.  Job  was  on  a  flrst-name  basis 
with  many  of  the  guests.  He  back-slapped 
the  men  and  kissed  the  women  on  the  cheek. 
In  addition  to  scattering  warm  words  of 
welcome. 

Last  night's  reception  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  Yugoslavian  Socialist  Republic,  born 
in  1943. 

Although  in  Washington  Just  a  short  time, 
the  ambassadorial  couple  already  has 
branched  out  from  the  city  to  meet  their 
countrymen.  They  were  hosts  at  a  reception 
In  Boston  for  members  of  the  Yugoslav 
community  there. 

Early  arrivals  at  the  6-8  pm.  fete  were 
mostly  from  the  Yugoslav  community  here. 
Reception  rooms  were  beginning  to  com- 
fortably fill  on  the  dot  of  6  o'clock,  and  the 
stream  of  visitors  filing  In  to  greet  the  hosts 
was  constant  until  well  past  7. 

ambassador's  call 

Among  those  first  to  arrive  were  Australian 
Ambassador  and  Mrs.  WaUer  and  George 
Allen,  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  Yugoslavia. 
Attending  without  his  lovely  wife  was  Vene- 
zuelan Ambassador  Tejera-Parls. 

Others  included  Burk  Elbrick,  U.S.  am- 
bassador to  Belgrade,  WUUam  Warner,  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Lucet,  wife  of  the  French  am- 
bassador. 

Arriving  midway  in  the  festivities    were 

•  Ibid.,  p.  98. 
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the  dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  Nlca- 
raguan  Ambassador  SevlUa-Sacasa,  and 
Chief  of  Protocol  James  Symington. 

As  evidence  of  the  book-burning  pro- 
cedures afoot  in  our  country  today,  I 
also  insert  the  topic  on  Draza  Mihajlovlc 
from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  To 
the  student  in  research,  it  would  appear 
the  same  person  discussed  in  the  ofiQcial 
U.S.  Government  publication. 
[Prom  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  15, 
Maryborough  to  Mushet  Steel) 

Mihajlovlc,  Draza  (1893-1946),  Yugoslav 
army  officer,  leader  of  the  royal  Yugoslav 
underground  army  during  World  War  II,  was 
born  on  March  27,  1893,  at  Ivanjlca,  near 
Cacak,  Serbia.  Educated  at  the  Serbian  Mili- 
tary academy,  he  fought  in  the  Balkan  Wars 
(1912-13)  and  in  World  War  I.  When,  on 
April  6,  1941,  Germany  attacked  Yugoslavia, 
he  was  chief  of  staff  of  a  motorized  unit  in 
Bosnia. 

After  the  swift  conquest  and  partition  of 
Yugoslavia,  Mihajlovlc  organized  under- 
ground cety  (plural  form  ceto,  "band")  of 
reslsUnce  In  Serbia;  but  another  under- 
ground organization  controlled  by  the  Yugo- 
slav Communist  party  and  led  by  Joslp  Broz- 
Tlto  (q.v.)  was  operating  mainly  In  Bosnia 
and  Montenegro.  In  the  autumn  of  1941  the 
cetnici  (caUed  Chetniks  In  English)  and  the 
partisans  fought  the  Germans  together,  but 
their  poUUcal  aims  were  totally  divergent. 

On  Jan.  12,  1942,  Mihajlovlc  was  appointed 
minister  of  war  of  the  Yugoslav  government 
in  exile.  One  month  later  a  "Free  Yugoslavia" 
radio  station,  broadcasting  from  Tlfils,  Geor- 
gia, accused  him  of  collaboration  with  the 
enemy.  In  fact  he  was  preparing  for  a  general 
uprising  in  the  event  of  an  Allied  landing  In 
the  Balkans  and  was  also  trying  to  repulse 
incursions  of  the  partisans  into  his  territory. 

Support  from  London,  however,  was  ac- 
corded to  -nto  who  was  Judged  more  iiseful 
and  In  May  1944  King  Peter  abandoned 
Mihajlovlc. 

After  the  country's  liberation  Mihajlovlc 
went  Into  hiding  but  was  captured  on  March 
13,  1946.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
death  for  treason,  and  was  shot  in  Belgrade 
on  July  17,  1946. 

Bibliography.— rfee  Trial  of  Drazha  Mi- 
hailovich  (1946) ,  the  official  transcript  of  the 
trial;  Branko  Lazltch,  The  Tragedy  of  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  (1946);  General  Mihailo- 
vich:  The  World's  Verdict,  with  a  preface  bv 
P.  A.Volgh  (1947). 

(K.  Sm.) 

RESIGNATION  OP  JOHN  M.  DOAR 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallaghbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing his  years  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. John  M.  Doar  produced  a  record  of 
achievement  virtually  unmatched  in  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  Wherever  the  battle 
for  equal  justice  and  equal  education  was 
being  fought,  John  Doar  brought  his  in- 
tellectual gifts  and  his  physical  courage 
This  history  of  the  struggle  for  human 
rights  In  our  Nation  will  long  be  indebted 
to  this  man  who  disdained  personal 
safety  or  the  easy  moralizing  from  a  dis- 
tance and  who  used  his  mind,  his  body, 
and  his  heart  as  effective  instruments  of 
social  action. 


Mr.  Doar's  resignation  has  been  called 
the  end  of  an  era.  But  it  is  m>'  Judgment 
that  his  service  represents  only  the  end 
of  the  beginning.  All  of  us  at  the  Federal 
level  have  an  obligation  to  continue  to 
build  on  the  solid  groundwork  he  has 
laid,  while  he  turns  his  immense  talents 
to  helping  to  rebuild  and  transform  the 
ghettos  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  accomplishments  of  John  Doar 
are  a  living  legacy  which  will  help  turn 
us  away  from  a  nightmare  of  racial  tur- 
moil and  bring  the  American  dream  of 
racial  harmony  closer  to  reality. 


CONCERNED    DEMOCRATS— A    BOY 
TO  DO  A  MAN'S  JOB 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eilberc]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  poU- 
tlcs.  when  a  boy  is  sent  to  do  a  man's  job 
you  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Allard  Lowenstein.  vice  chairman 
of  a  group  called  Concerned  Democrats 
Is  vainly  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  a 
profound  political  prophet  through  at- 
tacks on  President  Johnson  from  within 
his  own  party. 

We  all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  get  pub- 
Uclty  by  attacking  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  specially  when  you  say 
you  are  trying  to  help  the  party,  the 
country,  and  the  world. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Lowenstein  is 
only  a  boy  trying  to  make  a  man's  repu- 
tation by  playing  the  role  of  alleged  pub- 
lic giant  killer. 

Seeing  Mr.  Lowenstein  face  soplilsti- 
cated  newsmen  on  "Meet  the  Press." 
Simday,  I  foimd  an  eager,  nervous  young 
man  who  had  a  glib  but  vague  answer 
for  almost  every  question.  He  sometimes 
had  two  answers  for  every  question — 
answers  which  seemed  to  contradict  one 
another. 

In  general.  I  must  conclude  that  if 
Mr.  Lowenstein  represents  the  strongest 
leadership  voice  the  Concerned  Demo- 
crats can  offer  the  people,  then  his  move- 
ment will  do  worse  than  any  other  dis- 
sident movement  in  recent  history 


GRAIN  SALES  TO  INDIA  IMPORTANT 
TO  U.S.  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
comment  on  Secretary  Freeman's  an- 
nouncement of  Saturday  that  3.5  million 
tons  of  grain  will  be  sent  to  India  in  the 
first  half  of  next  year  under  the  food-f or- 
freedom  program. 

While  many  will  comment  on  the  hu- 
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manitarlan  aspects  of  this  plan — and  I 
would  also  commend  the  administration 
for  helping  India  with  its  monumental 
food  problem — I  want  to  point  out  also 
what  these  shipments  will  mean  to  the 
American  farmer  and  to  all  the  other 
segments  of  our  economy  involved  in 
agricultural  exporting. 

For  several  years  now,  we  have  been 
exporting  the  output  of  one  U.S.  acre  in 
every  four  harvested.  Our  continued  abil- 
ity to  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports  is 
vital  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  our 
fanners  and  other  farm-connected  en- 
terprises— storage,  processing,  shipping, 
and  scores  of  others. 

So  far  as  the  American  wheat  farmer 
is  concerned,  exports  are  even  more  im- 
portant. They  currently  account  fpr 
nearly  60  percent  of  his  total  market. 
And  India  in  recent  years  has  been  tak- 
ing around  a  fourth  of  all  the  wheat  we 
export. 

To  the  American  farmer,  a  bushel  of 
grain  exported  Is  a  bushel  marketed, 
whether  it  is  purchased  cohimercially  or 
under  Government  programs.  However, 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  India  buys 
substantial  quantities  of  grain  from  us 
commercially  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
It  receives  under  food  for  freedom.  In 
calendar  1967,  for  instance,  its  commer- 
cial grain  purchases  from  us  are  esti- 
mated at  a  half  million  tons. 

Secretary  Freeman  has  annoimced  ex- 
port targets  of  750  million  bushels  of 
wheat  from  both  the  1967  and  1968  crops. 
He  and  his  associates  are  convinced  that 
those  goals  can  be  attained  if  Govern- 
ment and  business  work  together,  even 
though  world  wheat  supplies  appear  to  be 
at  an  alltlme  high. 

A  continued  high  level  of  wheat  ex- 
ports to  India  will  help  meet  those  goals 
and  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  Ameri- 
can farmers  and  businessmen. 

Under  the  imanimous  consent  agree- 
ment, I  include  the  press  release  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  sub- 
ject which  was  issued  Saturday.  Decem- 
ber 4: 
Statement    bt    Secretary    op    Aoricttltxjre 

Orville  L.  Freeman   on  Public  Law  4§0 

Negotiations  With  India 

Negotiations  have  been  authorized  with 
India  for  the  sale  of  3.6  million  tons  of  food 
grains  under  Public  Law  480,  to  be  provided 
In  the  tiret  half  of  Calendar  Year  1968.  Nego- 
tiations will  take  place  In  New  Delhi  between 
U.S.  Embassy  and  Indian  officials. 

Following  two  years  of  drought  which  saw 
its  food  grain  stocks  almost  depleted,  India 
Is  now  experiencing  excellent  growing  con- 
ditions resulting  from  an  exceptionally  good 
monsoon.  This  favorable  weather,  plus  the 
cumulative  effect  of  agricultural  policy  re- 
forms, have  resulted  In  a  prospective  crop  this 
year  now  estimated  at  95  million  tons,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  record  of  89  mil- 
lion tons  In  1964-65. 

However,  even  with  a  record  crop,  India 
will  need  to  import  substantial  quantities  of 
food  grains  during  1968  both  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  Its  Increasing  population  and  to 
rebuild  depleted  stocks.  Part  of  our  food  grain 
offer  would  be  used  for  buffer  stock  building. 

The  Government  of  India  is  giving  high 
priority  to  accelerated  agricultural  develop- 
ment directed  toward  the  time  when  food  aid 
would  no  longer  be  required.  This  proposed 
agreement  will  reflect  further  self-help  efforts 
to  achieve  this  objective. 

India  Is  expected  to  seek  assistance  from 
food  surplus  countries  to  help  meet  its  needs 


for  the  years  ahead.  We  wUl  continue  to  en- 
courage such  countries  to  provide  needed  as- 
sistance to  food  deficit  countries. 


GADSDEN  GI  WINS  SECOND  AIR 
MEDAL 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bevill]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Gadsden, 
Ala.,  soldier  has  received  his  second  Air 
Medal  for  heroism  in  combat  in  Viet- 
nam. This  young  man's  outstanding  rec- 
ord brilliantly  portrays  his  love  for  his 
country  and  his  dedication  to  duty. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  iiisert  in 
the  Record  an  article  about  this  young 
man's  valor,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gadsden  Times  of  November  24,  1967, 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues : 

Gadsden  GI  Wins  Second  Air  Medal 

A  Gadsden  GI  has  received  his  second  Air 
Medal  for  heroism  in  combat.  He  Is  Army 
Sp-5  Tommy  R.  Balfour.  His  mother,  Mrs. 
Flora  O.  Balfour,  and  wife,  Laura,  live  at  301 
Ellis,  Ave.,  Gadsden  Rt.  4. 

Balfour  recently  received  his  medal  at  cere- 
monies held  near  Phu  Lol,  Vietnam. 

His  act  of  heroism  occurred  whUe  he  was 
serving  as  crew  chief  and  door  gunner  of  an 
armed  helicopter  during  a  mission  July  8  In 
support  of  ground  troops  advancing  on  a 
village,  Ap  Dong  Soc. 

Circling  low  over  the  vlUage  the  helicopter 
crew  observed  a  large  force  of  Viet  Cong 
maneuvering  through  the  undergrowth.  As 
the  helicopter  made  low  level  passes  over  the 
enemy,  Balfour  leaned  far  out  the  craft's 
door  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Cong  posi- 
tion and  bring  more  accurate  fire  on  them. 

In  the  face  of  heavy  fire  aimed  at  his  craft. 
Spec.  Balfour  continued  firing  his  machine 
gun  at  the  ground  force,  kiUing  and  wound- 
ing many  of  them. 

The  Gadsden  soldier,  assigned  to  Troop  D, 
First  Squadron  of  the  First  Infantry  Divi- 
sion's Fourth  Cavalry,  entered  the  Army  In 
January,  1965,  at  Ft.  Eustls,  Va.  He  arrived 
overseas  in  November,  1966. 


THE  PRESIDENT  SALUTES  SECRE- 
TARY McNAMARA 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pres- 
ident Johnson  has  issued  a  statement 
on  the  impending  departure  of  Sec- 
retary McNamara  which  reflects  the 
friendship  and  esteem  which  exist  be- 
tween these  two  great  public  servants. 

The  President  said  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara: 

This  Nation  as  well  as  Its  President  owe 
him  a  debt  of  gratitude  and  the  highest 
honors  which  can  be  bestowed.  I  shall  miss 
him  greatly  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  as 
one  of  my  closest  colleagues  and  as  my  val- 
ued friend.  He  has  richly  earned  relief  from 


the  arduous  labors  and  stress  of  the  position 
which  he  has  so  well  occupied.  I  am  glad 
that  he  will  continue  to  render  service  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world  in  the  important  post 
to  which  he  has  been  named. 

President  Johnson  and  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara have  worked  together  on  the 
most  dlflacult  problems  for  4  years. 

They  have  shared  ideas  and  visions  of 
what  this  country  and  the  world  need  in 
terms  of  military  and  economic  security. 
And  they  have  seen  eye  to  eye  on  every 
major  policy  annoimced  and  imple- 
mented. 

I  know  that  Secretary  McNamara  will 
continue  to  be  a  close  adviser  and  friend 
of  President  Johnson. 

I  know,  too,  that  the  Nation  will  look 
to  him  for  counsel  in  the  future. 

I  know  that  whoever  succeeds  Secre- 
tary McNamara  will  be  building  on  a 
great  edifice  of  security  constructed  by  a 
very  great  and  Imaginative  public  serv- 
ant. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  wish 
Secretary  McNamara  well. 

We  wish  him  a  long  and  productive 
career  in  his  new  task  of  nation-building 
at  the  World  Bank. 

The  United  States  has  given  one  of  its 
finest  sons  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Under  imanimous  consent,  I  insert  in 
the  Record  the  statement  by  President 
Johnson  on  the  impending  departure  of 
Secretary  McNamara  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  30.  1967] 
Statxmxnt  bt  President  Johnson 
A  few  weeks  ago,  Secretary  Fowler  advised 
me  that  the  World  Bank  had  asked  this  Gov- 
ernment to  submit  to  the  bank's  board  of  di- 
rectors Its  recommendations  for  president  of 
the  bank  to  succeed  Mr.  George  Woods.  He 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Woods  had  recom- 
mended Secretary  Robert  McNamara,  and 
that  he  and  Mr.  Livingston  Merchant  heartily 
concurred. 

Some  time  ago,  Mr.  McNamara  reported  to 
me  that  Mr.  Woods  had  talked  to  him  about 
succeeding  Mr.  Woods  as  president  of  the 
bank.  Mr.  McNamara  said  that  be  was  inter- 
ested in  the  World  Bank  post  as  an  opportu- 
nity for  continued  service.  He  assured  me  of 
his  willingness  to  remain  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense so  long  as  the  President  considered  It 
to  be  necessary,  but  he  believed  the  service 
would  benefit  from  the  appointment  of  a 
fresh  person. 

Mr.  McNamara  is  obviously  qualified  for  the 
presidency  of  the  World  Bank  by  background, 
skills  and  Interest,  and  he  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  appointment  to  any  appropriate  post 
in  which  he  is  Interested  and  to  relief  from 
the  extraordinary  burdens  that  he  has  been 
carrying  as  soon  as  the  national  Interest  will 
permit.  He  deserves  no  less  from  his  Presi- 
dent and  his  country. 

Accordingly,  I  told  Secretary  Fowler  that  I 
concurred  in  the  submission  of  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  name  to  the  board  of  the  World 
Bank,  and  I  am  Informed  that  upon  Inquiry 
by  representatives  of  the  board.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara today  has  indicated  his  availability, 
subject  to  the  President's  consent  and  agree- 
ment as  to  the  time  when  he  wiU  assume  his 
poet. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  me  personally  that  will  result 
from  Secretary  McNamara's  departure  from 
the  Cabinet  and  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

He  has  been  a  great  administrator  of  the 
defense  establishment.  He  has  been  a  wise, 
resourceful  and  prudent  originator  and  col- 
laborator with  respect  to  policies  and  pro- 
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grama  of  vital  Importance  to  tblB  nation  and 
the  world. 

His  service  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet  and 
as  a  wise  counselor  In  matters  of  domestic  as 
well  as  foreign  policy  has  been  excellent. 

The  nation  as  well  as  its  President  owe  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude  and  the  highest  honors 
which  can  be  bestowed.  I  shall  miss  blm 
greatly  as  a  member  of  my  Cabinet,  as  one  of 
my  closest  colleagues  and  as  my  valued 
friend.  He  has  richly  earned  relief  from  the 
arduous  labors  and  stress  of  the  position 
which  he  has  so  well  occupied;  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  will  continue  to  render  service  to  the 
nation  and  the  world  in  the  important  post 
to  which  he  has  been  named. 

But  I  could  not  Justify  asking  Secretary 
McNamara  Indefinitely  to  continue  to  bear 
the  enormous  burdens  of  his  position,-  nor 
could  I  in  Justice  to  him  and  to  this  nation's 
obligations  to  the  World  Bank  refrain  from 
recommending  that  he  be  selected  as  presi- 
dent of  the  bank. 

The  course  of  our  participation  In  the  war 
In  Vietnam  Is  firmly  set;  major  defense  pol- 
icies are  clearly  defined,  and  It  will  be  possible 
for  Secretary  McNamara's  successor  to  con- 
tinue his  able  and  effective  administration 
of  the  defense  establishment  and  our  pro- 
gram without  loss  of  momentum  or  effective- 
ness. 

No  precise  date  has  yet  been  fixed  for  Sec- 
retary McNamara's  departure,  but  I  have 
asked  him  to  remain  at  least  long  enough 
Into  next  year  to  complete  the  work  on  the 
military  program  and  financial  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1969. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may  extend 
his  remari£s  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  IncluJre  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
week  of  November  27,  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  in  my  district  on  official 
business.  So  that  my  constituents  and 
colleagues  will  know  my  position  on  the 
matters  which  arose  while  I  was  away, 
I  wish  to  state  how  I  would  have  voted, 
had  I  been  present. 

On  rollcall  No.  411,  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  roUcall  No.  413,  to  further  extend 
the  continuing  appropriations,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  414,  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  congressional  redlstrlctlng 
legislation.  I  was  paired  in  favor  and 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  415.  relating  to  registra- 
tion of  Communist  organizations,  I  was 
paired  against  and  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  roUcall  No.  417,  to  accept  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  418,  to  recommit  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  with  instructions 
designed  to  remove  6  percent  Interest 
rate  legislations  for  a  period  of  2  years,  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 


H.R.  12639— TO  IMPROVE  THE 
MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.    TENZER.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  tills  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 
eral years  there  has  been  much  discus- 
sion but  little  action  to  improve  the  U.S. 
merchant  marine.  We  now  have  a  start 
toward  action  in  the  form  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  HJl.  12639.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
ocean  cruise  operations  of  our  U.S.-flag 
liners. 

The  world  cruise  voyage  market  Is  in- 
creasing and  becoming  a  major  market 
for  passenger  vessel  operations.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  passenger 
markets  and  our  merchant  vessel  opera- 
tors should  have  an  opportunity  to  com- 
pete for  this  business. 

Visible  results  of  these  limitations  are 
the  transfer  of  outstanding  passenger 
vessels  from  the  U.S.-flag  service  to  for- 
eign flags.  In  recent  years  such  ships  as 
the  SS  America,  the  Lurline,  and  others 
have  been  sold  to  foreign-flag  operators. 
A  nation's  merchant  marine  is  not  com- 
plete without  passenger  vessels  as  well 
as  other  types  of  vessels. 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  cruise 
markets  is  between  the  North  At- 
lantic ports  and  Florida  and  between 
Florida  and  Puerto  Rico  ports.  Removal 
of  the  present  restrictions  would  encour- 
age further  growth.  Not  only  would  the 
operators  of  the  cruise  vessels  benefit 
but  also  the  port  areas  Involved. 

The  people  In  my  district  in  the  south 
of  Florida  have  long  considered  the  cruise 
ship  trade  vital  to  their  economy.  A  res- 
olution recently  received  from  the  Dade 
Coimty  Commissioners  reflects  their  con- 
cern and  urges  support  of  H.R.  12639. 
U.S.-flag  operators  should  not  only  be 
permitted  but  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  operate  their  vessels  In  full-time 
voyaging  to  generate  revenue  instead  of 
loss  now  Incurred  by  many  liner  vessels. 
Many  liner  vessels  are  not  required  for 
regular  route  operation  for  much  of  the 
year  and  they  should  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  cruise  operations  with  the 
fewest  restrictions  possible. 

H.R.  12639  should  be  enacted  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction;  a  start  toward  a 
more  effective  U.S.-flag  merchant 
marine. 


MAYOR  DOORLEY  AND  THE  OEO 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  citi- 
zens of  Providence  are  justiflcably  proud 
of  their  mayor.  As  mayor,  Joseph  A. 
Doorley,  Jr.,  has  dlstlngiilshed  himself 
as  a  compassionate  and  sensible  man 
who  knows  how  to  deal  effectively  with 
urban  problems.  But  among  all  his  other 


accomplishments.  Mayor  Doorley's  rec- 
ord as  a  major  proponent  of  the  war 
on  poverty  Is  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Doorley  has  long 
been  deeply  committed  to  solving  the 
problem  of  poverty  In  America.  like  all 
other  major  cities.  Providence  has  some 
citizens  who  live  in  the  hopelessness  and 
frustration  of  poverty.  To  assist  them, 
Mayor  Doorley  welcomed  the  OEO  anti- 
poverty  program  into  Rhode  Island,  and 
his  encouragement  has  helped  It  achieve 
success. 

When  it  appeared  earlier  this  fall  that 
Congress  might  break  its  promise  to  the 
poor  and  cut  back  the  OEO  effort.  Mayor 
Joe  Doorley  decided  to  do  something. 
He  knew  that  mayors  throughout  the 
country,  in  agreement  with  the  Im- 
portance of  OEO,  were  deeply  worried. 
He  decided  to  weld  their  individual  con^ 
cem  Into  a  resounding  expression  of 
united  support  for  the  OEO  and  the  war 
on  poverty.  The  positive  results  of  the 
mayor's  work  in  recent  days  speaks  for 
itself.  It  testifies  to  the  impact  one  dedi- 
cated man  can  have  when  he  commits 
himself  wholeheartedly  to  a  cause  of 
such  paramount  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  sampling  of 
the  many  telegrams  and  letters  mayor 
Doorley  has  received.  They  voice  the 
strong  support  for  OEO  which  Is  shared 
by  the  mayors  of  our  cities  all  across  the 
country: 

Cm  OF  Fakoo,  N.  Dak., 

Noveniber  8  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Mayors  Coordinating  Committee, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Doorlet:  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  City  of  Pargo's 
governing  body  held  last  night,  a  Resolution 
was  adopted  by  a  two  to  one  vote  requesting 
our  Congressmen  to  support  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  authorization  and  funding  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  Its  antl- 
poverty  programs. 

The  text  of  my  telegram  Is  as  follows: 
"Hon.  Mark  Andrews, 
"Member  of  Congress 
"Hoiue  Office  Building, 
"Washington,  D.C. 

"1  respectfully  call  to  your  attention  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  Pargo's  City  Commis- 
sion last  evening  urging  you  to  support  po- 
sition of  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
and  National  League  of  Cities  aa  set  forth 
In  its  National  Municipal  Policy  regarding 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  antl- 
poverty  programs,  its  authorization  and  Its 
appropriations  now  pending  before  the  Housi* 
of  Representatives. 

"The  crisis  in  American  urban  centers 
reqiUres  strong  bi-partisan  support  of  antl- 
hlghly  respected  organizations  representing 
American  cities. 

"With  kindest  regards. 

"HeRSCHEL  liABRKOWIrZ, 

Mayor  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 

I  am  sorry  that  long-standing  commit- 
ments make  It  impossible  for  me  to  be  In 
Washington;  however,  I  hope  that  the  tele- 
gram containing  the  resolution  will  be 
helpful  In  your  worthwhile  endeavor. 

It  Is  apparent  that  In  these  uncertain  and 
dangerous  times  through  which  we  are  pass- 
ing, that  a  much  greater  understanding  of 
the  various  programs  will  be  necessary  by 
people  throiighout  this  country  If  we  are  to 
develop  the  necessary  support  to  meet  the 
urban  crisis.  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  in  some  depth,  after  the 
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Congress  will  have  acted,  aa  to  ways  and 
means  that  can  be  taken  to  develop  a 
greater  awareness  and  a  greater  sense  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  of  the  crisis  facing 
American  cities.  Our  task  Is  a  great  one  and 
I  think  It  Is  necessary  that  we  review  In  depth 
all  of  these  programs  and  their  administra- 
tion. There  Is  a  great  wave  of  Indifference, 
cynicism,  and  hostility  to  many  of  our  pro- 
grams which  can  only  be  offset  and  counter- 
acted by  a  process  of  self-evaluation  and 
careful  study. 

I  hope  that  the  Resolution  will  be  helpful 
and  please  advise  me  as  to  the  progress  of 
these  matters. 

With  kindest  regards. 

Sincerely,  

Herschel  Lashkowttz, 
Mayor  and  President,  Board  of  City  Com- 
missioners, City  of  Fargo,  N.  Dak. 


Omcx  or  tbk  Mayor, 
Wooster,  Ohio,  November  7, 1987. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet.  Jr., 
City  of  Providence, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  recent  letters  regarding 
the  bill  on  the  poverty  program  that  is  In 
the  hopper,  perhaps  for  some  rough  sledding. 

I  have  been  working  closely  with  the  group 
here  In  Wayne  and  adjoining  counties.  I  have 
written  them  at  their  request  urging  con- 
tinuation of  funds  for  their  various  activities. 

I  regret  that  due  to  very  urgent  business 
here  In  Wooster  I  will  not  be  able  to  join 
with  you  In  Washington.  I  wish  you  good 
luck  In  your  efforts  on  this  most  Important 
problem. 

Yours  very  truly, 

R.    E.    CtJTHBERTSON, 

Mayor. 

OmcE  or  THE  Mayor, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  November  7, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Congressional  Hotel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:  Thank  you  for  yoxir 
communication  regarding  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  program. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  present  per- 
sonally In  Washington.  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  O.E.O.  Legislation  and 
win  contact  Representatives  George  Miller 
and  Jeffery  Cohelan  whose  districts  Include 
the  City  of  Oakland. 
Sincerely, 

John  H.  Reading, 

Mayor.  ^ 

Baton  Rouok,  La. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet, 

City  Hall, 
Providence,  R.I.: 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  Increased 
appropriation  for  the  anti-poverty  programs. 
I  am  recommending  to  our  congressional 
delegation  that  they  support  this  bill,  and  I 
emphatically  stated  to  Sgt.  Shrlver  that  If 
It  were  not  for  the  antl  poverty  programs 
that  have  been  In  existence  since  1965  many 
of  the  problems  created  In  other  cities  may 
have  been  created  here  In  Baton  Rouge.  It 
Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  Congress  ap- 
propriate these  fvmds  for  aU  the  cities  and 
especlaUy  for  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge. 
W.  W.  Woody  Dxtmas, 
Mayor,  City  of  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

CiTT  or  San  Jose,  CALir., 

November  8. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorley:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  recent  letters  to  Mayor  Ron- 
ald R.  James. 

Mayor  James  Is  presently  out  of  the  State 
on  city  business  and  not  expected  to  rettirn 
until  November  20. 


I  am  certain  that  the  Mayor  would  join 
me  In  commending  you  for  your  dedication 
In  the  struggle  for  the  authorization  bill 
from  Congress  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity program  which,  at  least,  attempts 
to  be  adequate. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  and  City  Man- 
ager of  San  Jose,  the  pressure  of  duties 
makes  It  impossible  for  me  to  join  you  In 
Washington  at  this  time. 

Please  accept  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
Mayor  and  my  thanks  for  your  dedicated 
efforts  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  O.  Mn.T.tR, 

Vice  Mayor. 

City  or  Redding,  Caut., 

November  7, 1967. 

Major  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
City  of  Providence, 
Providence,  R  J. 

Dear  Joe:  In  reply  to  yoMi  letter  Novem- 
ber 4th.  although  I  will  be  unable  to  join 
you  In  Washington  In  support  of  the  au- 
thorization bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  I  am  enclosing  a  Certified  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Redding  City  Coxmcll  last  night  In 
support  of  this  Bill. 

Certified  copies  of  this  resolution  have  been 
forwarded  to  Congressman  Harold  T.  "Bl^" 
Johnson;  Congressman  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Ijabor;  and  Congressman  Oerald 
Ford,  House  Minority  Leader. 
Sincerely, 

George  K.  Mott, 

Mayor. 

CiTT  or  Chester,  Pa.. 

November  6, 1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:  We  have  a  common 
Interest  In  the  OEO  Programs  and  I  have  been 
in  contact  with  our  Congressmen  and  our 
Senators  and  leaders  of  both  houses  to  give 
us  the  necessary  funds  and  legislation  to  do 
the  work  In  urban  areas  that  must  be  done  to 
insure  their  future. 

Thanks  for  your  letter  and  be  assured  of 
my  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yo\irs. 

James  H.  Oorbet, 

Mayor. 

November  iB,  1967. 
Hon.  J.  J.  Pickle, 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  yoxir  continued  full  support  of  the 
poverty  program  under  the  direction  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Next  sum- 
mer's problems  In  all  urban  centers  must  be 
anticipated  now.  Best  wishes. 

Bob  Tinstman, 

City  Manager. 

CiTT  or  Boston, 
November  6, 1967. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 

Mayor, 

Providence,  BJ. 

Dear  Joe:  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  an- 
swering your  letter  of  October  27.  as  well  as 
the  one  I  received  today.  November  6. 1  agree 
with  your  position  and  I  can  assxire  you 
that  I  have  been  contacting  Congress  on  a 
continual  basis. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  join  you  in  Wash- 
ington, as  I  am  trying  to  get  a  lot  of  busi- 
ness cleaned  up  before  going  out  of  State 
on  Friday. 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 

John  F.  Collins, 

Mayor. 


CiTT  or  Albuquerque.  N.  Mzx., 

November  8,  1987. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlxt,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence. 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  2,  1967.  to  former  City 
Commission  Chairman  Ralph  S.  Trigg. 

We  understand  the  Importance  of  con- 
tinued Federal  funding  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Programs  at  helpful  levels  for  the 
local  communities,  and  we  wUl  do  every- 
thing possible  to  iirge  upon  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  the  maximum  possible 
current  appropriation. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Pete  V.  Domenici. 

Chairman. 

CiTT  or  Baltimore,  Mo., 

November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Ukar  Mayor  Doorley:  This  Is  to  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  recent  letter  In  which 
you  urge  an  organized  concerted  effort  by 
the  Mayors  of  the  Nation's  cities  to  prevent 
the  house  from  cutting  the  anti-poverty 
appropriation  or  the  passage  of  the  "Con- 
tinuing Resolution,"  which  would  cut  Com- 
munity Action  programs  to  a  mere  $600,000,- 
000.  I  heartedly  endorse  your  recommenda- 
tion that  the  heads  of  city  governments 
convey  to  the  Congress  their  sense  of  urgency 
for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the 
programs  funded  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity. 

I  can  attest  to  the  value  of  these  pro- 
grams, which  seek  to  give  the  poor  "maxi- 
mum feasible  participation,"  In  helping 
them  help  themselves.  I  have  urged  the 
Congressmen  from  Maryland  to  maintain 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  to 
support  an  effort  that  would  Increase  the 
appropriation  to  the  agency.  I  also  have 
urged  the  Congress  to  support  the  appropria- 
tions for  Model  Cities,  Urban  Renewal,  and 
most  other  domestic  programs. 

The  apparent  Insensltlveness  of  many  of 
our  Congressmen  who  seem  bent  on 
drastically  slashing  appropriation  for  do- 
mestic programs  alarms  me.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons for  civil  disturbances  last  summer  was 
said  to  be  city  governments  that  were  not 
responsive  to  the  legal  grievances  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  poor. 

Of  course,  I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
further  Impress  upon  the  Congress  the  need 
for  a  continuation  and  expansion  of  Com- 
munity Action  programs,  and  I  am  prepared 
to  assist  In  a  concerted  effort  by  heads  of 
municipal  governments  to  further  emphasize 
this  sense  of  urgency  to  Washington. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.  McKxldin, 

Mayor. 

Cm  or  Helena.  Mont.. 

November  7,  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr. 
Executive  Chamber, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  concerning  the  authorization 
bUl  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
It  win  be  impossible  for  me  to  join  jrou 
in  Washington,  but  I  would  appreciate  being 
advised  of  developments  and  I  stand  ready 
to  help  In  any  way  possible. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Lewis. 

Mayor. 

Cm  or  Coos  Bat,  Oexq.. 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joszh  a.  Doorlxt,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  4th  and  the  Invitation  to 
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meet  with  you  and  others  who  share  your 
concern. 

Due  to  previous  commitments  It  will  not 
be  possible  for  me  to  be  present. 

We  do  hope  that  the  picture  will  brighten 
and  I  know  that  you  will  do  all  possible  to 
make  it  so. 

Very  truly  yoiirs, 

William  L.  Morin, 

Mayor. 

Cm  or  Salisbxtrt,  N.C, 

November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet  :  Thank  you  for  keep- 
ing us  posted  on  the  status  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

It  win  not  be  possible  for  Mayor  Bernhardt 
or  the  writer  to  come  to  Washington  at  the 
present  time.  However,  we  will  have  a  repre- 
sentative there.  Coimcllman  O.  K.  Beatty  left 
Salisbury  yesterday  for  Washington.  The 
main  purpose  of  his  visit  will  be  to  encourage 
our  legislators  to  support  the  requested 
funding  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Pro- 
gram and  to  do  what  he  can  to  discourage 
any  setback  In  the  program. 

Councilman  Beatty  Is  the  only  Negro  serv- 
ing on  our  City  Council.  He  Is  a  college  pro- 
fessor and  Is  well  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
Salisbury  City  Government. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  L.  LINEBACK, 

City  Manager. 

Centerdale,  R.I., 
November  9.  1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  Doorlet, 
Congressional  Hotel, 
Washintgon.  D.C. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:   The  North  Provi- 
dence Town  Council  is  In  complete  agree- 
ment and  supports  your  efforts  In  securing 
the  money  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 
Joseph  T.  Morrbsset. 

Council  President. 


Bristol,  R.I., 
November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Town  Council  of  Bristol  supports  you 
in  your  efforts  to  have  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives pass  an  OEO  fundings  bill  similar 
to  the  Senate  bill  S.  1545  passed. 

Arthur  R.  Roerick, 
President,  Bristol  Town  Council. 

Resoltttion  No.  3964 
(Resolution  of  the  dty  council  of  the  city 
of  Redding  urging  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  would  continue  the  programs 
now  Instituted  pursuant  to  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act) 

Whereas,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of 
Redding  is  advised  that  there  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  certain  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  continuation 
of  existing  programs  now  operated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  and 

Whereas,  this  City  Council  is  familiar  with 
the  Shasta  County  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram and  collectively  feel  that  this  program 
has  been  of  benefit  to  the  citizens  of  the 
City  of  Redding  and  of  Shasta  County,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  collective  opinion  of 
this  City  Council  that  the  discontinuation 
of  this  program  would  work  a  hardship  on 
all  of  the  citizens  of  this  City  and  particu- 
larly upon  the  disadvantaged  citizens  of  this 
City, 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Redding,  CaUfomla, 
that  they  do  collectively  and  unanimously 
urge  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
TTnited  States  of  America  to  favorably  con- 
sider and  enact  the  necessary  legislation  re- 


quired to  authorize  the  continuation  of  the 
programs  presently  Instituted  and  carried 
on  under  the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  Clerk 
be  and  she  is  hereby  instructed  to  send  copies 
of  this  Resolution  to  Congressman  Harold 
T.  "Blzz"  Johnson;  Congressman  Carl  D.  Per- 
kins, Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor;  and  Cong^ressman  Ger- 
ald Ford,  House  Minority  Leader. 

George  K.  Moty, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Redding. 

MiDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Hon.  William  St.  Once, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Community  Action  for  Greater  Middle- 
town,  Inc.,  has  developed  a  comprehensive 
human  resources  program  showing  definite 
progress  in  community  relations;  neighbor- 
hood improvement;  improved  opportunities 
for  education  and  employment. 

A  sense  of  community  spirit  is  emerging 
that  is  vital  to  success  of  Middletown's  com- 
munity Improvement  and  urban  renewal 
programs. 

Any  cutback  in  program  and  funding  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Committee  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  amending  S.  2388  would 
seriously  curtail  greater  Mlddletown  pro- 
gram. 

We  urge  you  to  vote  against  any  cutback 
to  S.  2388. 

KEMNKTH  J.  DOOLXT, 

Mayor. 

Crrr  of  Danbttrt,  Conn., 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  I  sincerely  regret 
that  I  can't  accompany  you  personally  on 
your  trip  to  Washington,  but  I  have  made 
my  feelings  known  and  that  of  the  entire 
city  administration. 

Cordially  yours, 

OlNO  J.  Arcontt, 
Mayor. 

Citt  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 

November  7, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mator  :  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  4,  1967  and  the  Invitation  to  Join 
you  in  Washington. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  get  away  this  week 
but,  like  you,  I  fully  support  the  concept  of 
the  poverty  program  where  such  programs 
are  needed.  However  in  our  small  town  of 
8,000  we  have  not  had  the  need  to  request 
help  under  the  program.  Our  housing  is  ade- 
quate and  there  is  no  racial  problem  in- 
volved in  our  borough.  We  are  truly  most 
fortunate. 

My  kindest  regards   and  best  wishes  for 
success  of  your  mission. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Weaver, 
Mayor. 

Yuma,  Ariz., 
November  8, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Sorry  I  can't  be  with  you  at  the  bullfights. 
But  will  be  backing  you  all  the  way.  Have 
strongly  urged  our  congressional  delegations 
support. 

Thomas  P.  Alt, 

Mayor. 

St.  Louis,  Mo., 
November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.I., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Members  of  Congress  who  represent  St. 
Louis  have  given  me  their  personal  assurance 
that  they  will  support  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
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Their  previous  support  of  this  legislation 
would  indicate  favorable  action  on  their 
part.  A  telegram  has  been  sent  to  Congrett- 
man  Hungate  who  represents  an  area  imme- 
diately north  of  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  asked 
to  give  the  authoriaztlon  bill  his  complete 
support. 

Alfonso  S.  Cervantes, 

Mayor. 

Chicopee.  Mass., 
November  8, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Washington,  D.C: 

Count  on  our  full  support  in  your  efforU 
to  restore  funds  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity program.  I  have  already  contacted 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy,  Edward  Brooke 
and  Congressman  Boland  for  their  support  in 
this  effort.  Our  local  superintendent  ol 
schools.  Dr.  George  Memering  has  already 
contacted  Secretary  V/irtz  and  recorded  hl8 
protest  In  the  cutting  of  funds  for  the  various 
neighborhood  programs.  If  at  all  possible  I 
will  attempt  to  be  in  Washington  on  Thurs- 
day. Nov.  9th  to  give  local  support  to  your 
efforts. 

Richard  H.  Devers, 

Mayor. 

Rutland,  Vt. 
November  3,    1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
City  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  I  have  your  letter 
dated  November  2,  1967  regarding  the  $2- 
060,000,000  authorization  bill  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  have  already  contacted  our  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vermont 
and  I  am  sure  that  he  will  do  all  possible  to 
retain  as  much  money  as  possible  for  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Sincerely, 

Harold  J.  Nichols, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Jackson,  Mich., 

November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Joe:  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  get 
to  Washington  Just  now.  I  am  finishing  a 
strenuous  campaign  for  re-election.  But  I 
wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  stem  the 
"blood  letting"  of  the  OEO  authorization  bill 
and  hope  that  enough  mayors  will  Join  you 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  Congress. 

Congress  must  be  made  to  understand  the 
serious  trouble  that  Is  caused  by  starting 
programs  which  cannot  be  completed  for 
lack  of  funds,  or  promising  programs  which 
never  materialize. 

I  should  think  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Disorders  might  put  In  a  word 
on  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Mart  Alberta  Bennett, 

Mayor. 

Citt  of  Worcester,  \Ltss., 

November  6, 1967. 
Mayor  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
Executive  Department, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  Tour  letter  of  No- 
vember 2,  1967  is  appreciated. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  that  I  have  com- 
municated with  our  Congressman  Harold  D. 
Donohue  and  requested  his  favorable  action 
on  the  $2,060,000,000  bUl  for  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  J.  McGrath, 

City  Manager. 

Syracuse,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr. 
Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Poverty  program  In  Syracuse  Is  being  re- 
organized we  have  not  lost  faith  In  this  pro- 
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gram  and  we  urge  Congress  to  appropriate 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  meaningful 
fight  against  all  facets  of  poverty  paramount 
importance  Is  that  local  share  of  these  con- 
tinued programs  not  exceed  ten  per  cent 
grants  in  aid  and  cash  otherwise  local  gov- 
ernments will  not  be  able  to  continue  finan- 
cial support  of  these  badly  needed  pro- 
grams. 

William  P.  Walsh, 

Mayor. 

Portland,  Oreo. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley, 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence: 

Urge    consider    adequate    funding    OEO, 
especially  In  light  of  limits  on  local  tax  load 
to  otherwise  continue  existing  programs. 
Stanley  V.  Earl, 

Acting  Mayor. 

YONKERS,  N.Y., 

November  6. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor,  Executive  Department, 
City  of  Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  I  have  read,  with 
great  interest  and  concern,  your  letter  of 
November  2,  1967,  regarding  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Program. 

Please  be  assured  of  our  continued  sup- 
port for  this  Program.  I  concur  with  you 
that  it  would  have  a  devastating  Impact  on 
the  two  (2,000)  thousand  communities  which 
have  the  Head  Start,  legal  services,  health 
centers,  neighborhood  centers,  and  many 
other  worthwhile  programs  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor.  I  trust  that  the  out- 
come on  November  7,  1967,  will  be,  Indeed, 
favorable. 

Best  regards. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  X.  O'Rourke,  M.D., 

Mayor. 

Citt  of  Chicago, 
November  3,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:  Thanks  for  your 
letter  relative  to  the  legislation  affecting  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  Be  assured, 
Mayor,  that  I  am  doing  everything  I  possibly 
can  to  be  of  help  and  assistance  in  impressing 
upon  Congress  that  the  plight  of  the  cities 
is  urgent  and  that  every  possible  aid  should 
be  granted  to  them  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
various  programs  for  the  good  of  all  of  our 
people. 
Best  regards. 

Sincerely.  • 

Richard  J.  Daley, 

Mayor. 

City  of  Monroe,  Mich., 

November  1, 1967. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.. 
Mayor  Of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  letter  of  October  28.  I 
totally  concur  with  your  opinion  and  have 
forwarded  these  sentiments  to  Representative 
Marvin  Esch  this  date. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Morton  R.  Cohen, 

Mayor. 

CrrY  op  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 

November  2,  1967. 
Joseph  A.  Doorley,  Jr.. 
Mayor  of  Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mayor  Doorley:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  October  27.  I  agree  that  as  munici- 
pal chiefs  we  are  certainly  on  the  firing  line 
when  the  trouble  occurs. 

I  concur  that  a  concentrated  effort  should 
be  made  and  I  appreciate  your  interest  In 
this  matter. 

Visit  with  us  when  you  are  In  this  area,  and 
warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  E.  Grady, 

Mayor. 


City  of  Woonsocket,  R.I., 

November  8, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sir:  As  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Woonsocket, 
Rhode  Island,  may  I  express  my  opposition 
to  any  reductions  of  funding  for  Community 
Action  Programs  to  a  $600,000,000  level  as 
opposed  to  the  requested  fiscal  year  funding 
of  $1,022,000,000,  as  requested  by  President 
Johnson. 

The  City  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  has 
been  conducting  a  Community  Action  Pro- 
gram for  two  years.  It  Is  partially  funded 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  with 
an  annual  grant  of  $137,206  to  conduct  four 
neighborhood  multi-service  centers,  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  program,  and  Head- 
start  program. 

Cutbacks  In  funding  would  necessitate  the 
discontinuance  of  the  following  listed  local 
programs: 

1.  Closing  half  our  Neighborhood  Centers 
with  additional  termination  of  other  pro- 
grams such  as  child  care,  home  economics, 
consumer  education,  health  education  and 
referral. 

2.  Termination  of  Headstart  and  Manpower 
Programs. 

3.  There  will  be  no  funding  for  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  program  for  twenty  school 
drop  outs,  a  Legal  Service  Program  and  a 
youth  center. 

Any  cutbacks  In  funding  for  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  destructive  to 
the  concepts  of  community  action  and  to 
programs  Initiated  to  meet  local  needs  In 
providing  opportunities  for  our  unfortunate 
citizens. 

If  we  are  to  protect  and  restore  man's  sat- 
isfaction In  belonging  to  a  conmiunlty  where 
he  can  find  security,  we  must  move  forward 
by  providing  the  necessary  monies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

A.  Edgar  Lussieh, 

Mayor. 

Ludington,  Mich. 
Hon.  Sargent  R.  Shriveh, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C: 

My  agency  was  closed  Thursday  but  we 
haven't  quit.  Your  resignation  would  hurt 
us  worse  than  Congress  can.  General  de- 
moralization and  mass  resignation  would 
follow.  It  would  provide  excuse  for  all  of 
us  to  quit  an  Impossible  Job.  If  the  situation 
is  hopeless  attack. 

Father  Ernst  K.  St.  Johns. 
Executive  Director,  Fiv  Cap,  Inc.,  Bald- 
win, Mich. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Sargent  Shriver,  OEO. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  city  of  Phoenix  and  Its  community 
action  program.  Operation  Leap,  have  enjoyed 
a  fine  working  relationship  with  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  We  look  forward 
to  continuing  this  relationship  which  has 
been  a  great  help  In  solving  poverty  and 
related  problems  here.  We  feel  It  vital,  and 
have  so  notified  our  congressional  delegation, 
that  the  House  approve  S2388  as  reported 
out  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
with  no  reduction  in  total  funding  or  In 
funding  for  community  action  program. 

Mayor  Milton  Graham. 

Rochester,  N.Y. 
Hon.  Sargent  Shriver, 
Director.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  today  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  Speaker  McCormack  and  to  Con- 
gressmen Prank  J.  Horton,  Barber  Conable, 
Jr.,  and  Samuel  Stratton:  We  urge  strong 
and  unqualified  support  of  the  full  $2.06 
billion  authorization  for  poverty  programs 
and  your  total  opposition  to  any  efforts  to 
reduce  appropriation  or  transfer  programs 


from  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Curtailment  of  0J).0.  programs  or  fvmdlng 
would  have  disastrous  effect  on  local  anti- 
poverty  efforts.  Fate  of  local  programs  af- 
fecting hopes  of  thousands  of  Rochester's 
poor  Is  at  stake. 

Frank  T.  Lamb, 

Mayor. 

Setmour  Scher, 

City  Manager. 

Sargent  Shriver, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Poverty  program  in  Syracvise  Is  being  re- 
organized. We  have  not  lost  faith  In  this 
program  and  we  urge  Congress  to  appropri- 
ate sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  a  meaning- 
ful fight  against  all  facets  of  poverty  of 
paramount  Importance  Is  that  local  share 
of  these  continued  programs  not  exceed  ten 
percent  grants  In  aid  and  cash  otherwise 
local  governments  will  not  be  able  to  con- 
tinue financial  support  of  these  badly 
needed  programs. 

William  F.  Walsh, 

Mayor  of  Syracuse. 

Prom  Mayor  Graham. 

To:  Congressmen  Gerald  Ford,  Uoall. 
Rhodes,  and  Sam  Steiger. 
We  are  making  significant  progress  on  an 
all-out  attack  on  poverty  In  Phoenix.  We 
cannot  continue  this  work  without  full 
funding  of  much  needed  programs  presently 
in  existence.  I  strongly  urge  your  full  sup- 
port on  S2388  as  reported  out  by  the  Educa- 
tion &  Labor  Com.  to  extend  the  OEO  pro- 
gram for  2  more  years  and  for  authoriza- 
tion of  a  $2.06  billion  funding  for  these 
projects.  We  strongly  oppose  any  reduction 
m  the  proposed  $2.06  billion  funding.  Any 
such  reduction  would  seriously  affect  our 
ability  to  continue  our  existing  vital  pro- 
grams. 

Milton  Graham, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Phoenix. 

[Telegram  sent  by  Mayor  BlalsdeU. 
Oct.  11,  19671 
Hon.  Everett  Dirksen, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Gerald  R.  Ford, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We,  the  undersigned  Mayors  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  endorse  the 
continuation  or  expansion  of  the  programs 
fostered  by  the  Office  of  Economic  OppOT- 
tunlty. 

All  of  us  are  greatly  concerned  as  we  are 
continually  pushing  forward  those  projects 
In  our  Individual  cities  which  are  aimed  at 
improving  neighborhoods  that  can  be  re- 
habilitated and  to  also  raise  the  economic, 
educational,  and  social  standing  of  those 
citizens  who  are  living  In  poverty.  We  feel 
the  implementation  of  our  local  programs  as 
sponsored  by  OEO  are  giving  great  impettis 
toward  our  goal  and  any  slowing  up  of  such 
programs  will  greatly  deter  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  thus  far. 

We  fully  realize  that  In  any  new  program, 
such  as  the  War  on  Poverty,  there  are  bound 
to  be  certain  Imperfections  and  criticisms 
from  some  comers.  But  In  our  dally  activi- 
ties of  actually  seeing  these  programs  ad- 
ministered they  are  proving  to  be  successful 
and  getting  the  Job  done.  It  Is  our  considered 
opinion  that  the  programs  are  a  positive 
force  In  lessening  social  tensions  m  our 
cities.  All  of  us  are  confident  they  will  con- 
tinue to  improve  and  are  so  meaningful  as 
to  give  our  less  fortunate  citizens  a  new  hope 
m  life.  You  can  readily  see  people  Involved 
and  twjtive.  These  programs  are  realities  and 
are  no  longer  In  the  talking  stage.  The  strong 
leadership  provided  by  this  agency  In  ad- 
ministering the  various  projects  has  been 
most  Impressive. 
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We  strongly  urge  each  of  you  to  encour- 
age members  of  Congress  to  support  the 
OEO  budget  so  that  these  dynamic  and 
Imaginative  programs  may  be  carried  on  In 
a  successful  manner. 

Neal  S.  Blalsdell,  Honolulu.  Hawaii; 
John  S.  Ballard,  Akron,  Ohio;  J.  D. 
Braman,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Stanley  A. 
Cmlch,  Canton,  Ohio;  Prank  M.  Dulan, 
UUca,  N.Y.;  Dave  Hall,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
James  M.  Hewgley,  Tulsa,  Okla.;  Or- 
vllle  L.  Hubbard,  Dearborn,  Mich.; 
Floyd  H.  Hyde,  Fresno,  Calif.;  Ronald 
R.  James,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Erik  Jons- 
son,  Dallas.  Tex.;  Lawrence  F.  Kramer. 
Jr..  Paterson,  N.J.; 
Robert  J.  Lehnhausen,  Peoria,  ni.;  John 
V.  Lindsay,  New  York  City.  N.T; 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln,  Baltimore. 
Md.;  John  W.  Potter,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Kenneth  A.  Schmeld,  Louisville.  Ky.; 
A.  V.  Sorenson.  Omaha.  Nebr.;  Edwin 
W.  Wade,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  George 
C.  Whltmer.  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Charles 
W.  Wright.  Jr..  Topeka,  Kans.;  Clar- 
ence E.  Vollmer.  Wichita,  Kans. 

Crrr  of  AuAanxo,  Tex., 

November  9,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  a.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
Mayor  of  Providence,  R.I. 

DiAB  Matob  Dooruct:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  November  4  concerning  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  authorization  bill  and 
may  I  say  that  I  appreciate  your  courage. 

Thank  you  for  the  Invitation  to  meet  with 
you  In  Washington  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
unable  to  make  the  trip  but  due  to  other 
commitments.  I  was  out  of  the  City  imtll 
last  night  and  only  today  read  your  letter. 

I  certainly  do  appreciate  your  keeping  me 
Informed.  * 

Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Ernest  Strotto, 

Mayor. 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

November  7,  1967. 
Dear  Mayor  Doorlet:  In  the  absence  of 
Mayor  Lee  from  his  office,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  acknowledging  your  letter  to  him. 
I  wUl  bring  your  letter  to  the  Mayor's  at- 
tention, but,  unfortunately,  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  him  to  Join  you  In  Washington 
this  week.  He  is  a  candidate  for  his  eighth 
term  as  Mayor,  but  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  home  since  October  5  with  viral  pneu- 
monia  and   a  viral   Infection   of  the  vocal 
chords.  He  is  imable  to  speak,  is  imder  strict 
doctor's  orders,  and  therefore,  cannot  accept 
any  engagement  xintll  such  time  as  he  Is  out 
and  around,  once  again. 
My  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Puckett, 

Executive  Assistant. 

,,  PROVmENCB,  R.I. 

Mayor  Joseph  Doorlet, 
City  HaU,  Providence.  R.I.: 

The  League  of  Women  voters  of  Providence 
applauds  yoiu-  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  anti- 
poverty  program. 

Baxbaba  C.  Sttmxzr, 

President. 

November  7. 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  a.  Doorlet.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Executive  Department, 
Providence.  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  I  received  your  let- 
ter of  November  4  and  X  think  It  Is  wonderful 
that  your  concern  for  the  passage  of  the 
Authorization  Bill  has  taken  you  to  Wash- 
ington to  further  emphasize  to  your  Con- 
gressional delegation  the  urgent  need  for 
positive  action  on  this  bill.  Because  I  share 
this  concern  with  you,  I  have  maintained  a 
continuous  correspondence  with  by  Congres- 
sional delegation,  and  I  am  confident  that 
these  honorable  men  will  support  the  Au- 
thorization Bill. 


However,  I  will  be  watching  with  great  In- 
terest the  deliberations  on  this  bill  and  will 
be  prepared  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  assure 
its  favorable  consideration  by  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Theodore  R.   McKeldin, 

Mayor. 

CiTT  OF  Phoknix.  Ariz.. 

November  8, 1987, 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorut,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet  :  We  sincerely  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  you  and  other  top  city 
office  holders  in  presenting  and  fighting  for 
the  city  point  of  view  at  these  Congressional 
debates  and  decisions  on  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  OEO  programs.  We  have  already 
been  in  contact  with  our  own  Congressional 
delegation  both  by  wire  and  by  telephone  to 
Inform  them  of  the  tremendous  Impact  of 
any  cuts  in  the  OEO  Program. 

The  press  of  a  heavy  campaign  schedule 
renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  leave  town 
this  week,  but  we  will  be  doing  everything 
we  can  from  here  in  Phoenix  to  push  for  a 
full  fimding  of  the  OEO  Program. 

We  do  sincerely  appreciate  the  work  that 
you  and  the  other  groups  such  as  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  are  doing  in  keeping 
the  war  on  poverty  going. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Milt  Graham. 

Mayor. 

Crrr  of  Seattle, 
November  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  I  have  your  letter 
of  November  4,  in  which  you  solicit  support 
for  the  Economic  Opportunity  program  in  its 
battle  for  existence  in  Congress. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  sessions 
in  Washington,  but  can  ass\u-e  you  that  we 
have  lined  up  our  entire  Congressional  dele- 
gation, in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  in 
support  of  this  measure. 
Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  Braman, 

Mayor. 

Cttt  of  Trenton,  N.J., 

November  10, 1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
City  of  Providence, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  I  view  with  equal 
concern  the  current  status  of  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Trenton,  as  you  know,  has  an  extensive 
Poverty  Program,  the  discontinuation  of 
which  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  well  be- 
ing of  many  people. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  contacted  New 
Jersey's  representatives  in  the  House  and 
Senate  urging  them  to  xmequivocally  sup- 
port an  appropriation  allowing  New  Jersey 
oommimity  action  agencies  to  spend  at  last 
year's  level. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Carmen  J.  Armenti, 

Mayor. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  9, 1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Executive  Chamber. 
Providence,  R.I. 

Dear  Mr.  Doorlet:  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  taking  your  valuable 
time  to  send  me  your  nice  letter  expressing 
your  concern  with  regard  to  the  anti-poverty 
legislation.  I  have  received  a  great  number  of 
letters  expressing  either  opposition  or  sup- 
port for  this  program. 

Tou  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  keep  your 
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views,  and  the  views  of  all  who  wrote  me. 
in  mind  as  I  determine  my  ultimate  poei 
tion  on  this  legislation. 

I  hope  that,  if  you  ever  have  any  problenu 
concerning  the  Federal  Government,  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  write  to  me  as  I  woxUd 
appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to  b«  of 
assistance  to  you. 

Again,  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  benefit 
of  your  good  Judgment. 
Sincerely  yoiu-s, 

William  H.  Habsha, 
Representative  to  Congress. 

CiTT  OF  Richmond.  Va., 

November  7,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator  Doorlet:  This  will  acknowN 
edge  your  two  recent  letters  requesting  sup- 
port  of  the  OEO  funding  bill  which  comes  up 
for  House  consideration  this  week. 

I  led  a  delegation  of  six  citizens  to  Wash- 
ington yesterday,  left  petitions  containing 
1600  names  with  our  Richmond  Congress- 
man and  the  two  Virginia  Senators,  and 
strongly  requested  their  support  of  adequate 
funding  for  the  OEO  program. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  in  Wash- 
ington the  middle  of  this  week  because  of 
prior  commitments. 
Sincerely, 

Morriix  M.  Crowe, 

Mayor. 
Note. — The  Richmond  Congressman  is  the 
Honorable  David  E.  Satterfleld,  III. 

Office  of  the  Mator, 
Atlantic  City.  NJ.,  November  6,  1967 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor,  City  of  Providence.  R.I. 

Dear  Mator  Doolet:  I  have  your  letter 
of  October  30,  and  at  the  Inslstance  of  local 
interested  parties,  the  City  of  Atlantic  City 
had  contacted  our  area  representatives  in 
Congress. 
I  concur  in  your  thoughts  on  this  subject 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Jackson, 

Mayor. 

Office  of  the  Mayor. 
Washington,  Pa.,  November  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  4, 1967. 

I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to  meet  with 
you  and  other  Mayors  in  Washington,  D  C 
this  week. 

I  read  the  same  report  about  the  knock 
down  and  drag  out  fight  over  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Bill. 
I  wish  you  and  your  fellow  Mayors  luck. 
Sincerely, 

Bartlet  p.  Osborne. 

Mayor. 

Office  of  the  Mator, 
Russellville.  Ark..  November  6, 1967. 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Doorlet.  Jr., 
Mayor  of  Providence, 
Executive  Chamber, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Doorlet:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  1967,  Just  received,  and  while  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  Join  with  you  people  in 
Washington  this  week  in  an  attempt  to 
straighten  out  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Programs,  I  am  In  sympathy  with  It. 

Our  Congressman  from  this  district  is 
aware  of  the  situation,  and  he  has  indicated 
that  he  will  be  for  maintaining  the  funding 
of  this  program  somewhat  in  line  with  the 
President's  request. 
Sincerely, 

C.  A.  Hughes. 

Mayor. 
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Crrr  of  Nbwpobt, 
Newport,  Ark.,  November  6. 1967. 
Joseph  A.  Doorlet,  Jr.. 
Mayor,  City  Hall. 
Executive  Department, 
Providence,  RJ. 

Dear  Mator  Doobmt:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letters  of  November  2nd  and 
4th  concerning  the  proposed  cutback  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Program.  Copies  of 
your  correspondence  have  been  sent  to  the 
local  office  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  for 
their  files. 

As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  here  in  Newport,  I  am 
fully  aware  of  your  concern  over  the  proposed 
legislation  for  cutting  back  fiuds  to  this 
department.  We.  too,  have  a  large  program 
in  operation  here  in  Jackson  County  and 
would  feel  a  significant  loss  In  program  ac- 
complishment should  the  Congress  decide 
to  delete  the  necessary  funds.  The  local  OEO 
director  and  myself  will  contact  our  delega- 
tions and  let  them  know  of  our  feelings. 

Please  contact  us  if  we  can  be  of  any  as- 
sistance. I  regret  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
come  to  Washington,  however.  I  do  thank 
you  for  the  invitation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charlxs  B.  Delgado, 

City  Manager. 

Office  of  the  Mator, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  November  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  V.  Dennet. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  It  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  any  serious  cutback  by  the  House  of  the 
proposed  authorization  bill  of  economic  op- 
portunity could  have  an  impact  on  Lincoln. 
The  Lincoln  Action  Program  in  Uncoln 
now  has  such  O.E.O.  programs  including  Head 
Start,  legal  service,  day  care  center,  recovery 
home  for  alcoholics  and  neighborhood  staff. 
I  urge  your  support  of  the  authorization 
bill  for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
and  opposition  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives continuing  resolution  which  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  funding  of  the  community 
action  program  to  a  $600,000,000  level  as  op- 
posed to  the  requested  fiscal  year  funding  of 
$1,022,000,000. 
Sincerely, 

Sam  Schwabtzkopf, 

Jif ayor. 


TREASURY  TAKES  ACTION  TO  COR- 
RECT JAPANESE  DUMPING    * 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  very 
recently  the  Federal  Register  carried  an 
announcement  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  that  Its  2-year  Investigation  of 
widespread  dumping  of  ceramic  glazed 
wall  tile  from  Japan  has  been  completed 
and  that  concrete  steps  have  been  taken 
to  guard  against  any  resumption  of 
dumping  in  the  future.  The  Department 
of  the  Treasury  is  to  be  commended  for 
the  fine  and  thorough  job  it  has  done  in 
this  important  case. 

Treasury's  action  ending  the  investi- 
gation was  based  upon  upward  price  re- 
visions by  the  seven  Japanese  producers 
investigated  and  the  receipt  of  assurances 
from  them  that  duinping  will  not  occur 


again.  The  Bureau  of  Customs  had  pre- 
vlousb'  found  that  six  of  the  seven  pro- 
ducers had  made  sales  in  the  United 
States  at  dtimping  prices. 

The  U.S.  Industry  is  composed  of  small 
producers  scattered  across  the  country, 
including  significant  producers  In  Texas, 
one  of  which  is  in  my  district.  All  of 
them  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the 
widespread  dumping  activities  of  the 
Japanese  wall  tile  Industry.  In  December 
1965,  the  U.S.  industry  submitted  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  dumping  com- 
plaints ever  received  by  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Treasury  investigated 
these  charges  and,  in  July  1967.  advised 
that  the  seven  Japanese  producers,  com- 
prising virtually  the  entire  Japanese  wall 
tile  industry,  had  been  investigated  to 
determine  whether  their  sales  of  wall  tile 
in  the  United  States  were  at  prices  below 
their  home  market  in  Japan.  All  of  the 
producers  except  one  were  found  to  have 
engaged  in  sales  below  home  market 
price  in  the  time  period  covered  by  the 
investigation. 

After  the  investigation  was  announced, 
all  seven  of  the  Japanese  producers  made 
upward  revisions  in  their  prices  so  as  to 
eliminate  sales  below  fair  value  with  re- 
spect to  the  six;  and.  at  the  same  time, 
all  of  the  Japanese  producers  submitted 
to  Treasury  specific  and  xmconditional 
assurances  that  they  will  never  again 
dump  tile  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  these  price  revisions 
and  promises  not  to  dump  in  the  future, 
Treasury  concluded  that  dumping  is  not 
presently  taking  place.  In  addition,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  assured 
me,  and  has  announced,  that  it  plans  a 
continuing  surveillance  of  imports  from 
Japan  to  insure  that  dumping  will  not  be 
resumed. 

In  addition  to  continuing  surveillance, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
taken  other  measures  designed  to  pre- 
vent further  injury  to  small  U.S  tile  pro- 
ducers. Specifically.  Treasury  has: 

First,  issued  proposed  new  regulations 
to  preclude  further  falsification  of  spe- 
cial customs  invoices  covering  tile  Im- 
ports; 

Second,  issued  a  Bureau  of  Customs 
field  circular  prohibiting  further  impor- 
tation from  Japan  of  improperly  marked 
and  misleading  advertising  and  promo- 
tional materials. 

These  actions  by  Treasury,  coupled 
with  the  receipt  of  binding  assurances 
from  all  the  Japanese  producers  that 
they  will  never  dump  again,  and  Treas- 
ury's plan  for  continuing  surveillance  to 
insure  adherence  to  such  promises,  lead 
me  to  join  the  U.S.  industry  in  com- 
mending Treasury  for  its  handling  of 
this  matter.  As  I  said  to  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission in  May  of  this  year.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  Japanese  nationals  or  the  na- 
tionals of  any  country  coming  to  the 
United  States  and  doing  business  here. 
However,  when  such  persons  accept  this 
privilege,  they  must  assume  the  obliga- 
tion of  observing  our  laws.  I  would  hope 
that  Treasury's  actions  will  enable  Japa- 
nese producers  to  observe  this  obligation 
in  the  future. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  injury  suf- 
fered by  many  small  tile  firms  in  the 
United  States,  I  am  sure  Members  of 


Congress  will  follow  with  interest  future 
developments  in  import  practices  in  the 
ceramic  tile  market. 


EMPEROR  GOLD  MINE 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  tMr.  OlsekI  may  extend 
his  remaiics  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  invited  to  the  fact  that  the 
Fiji  Legislative  Council  has  recently  ap- 
proved a  gold  subsidy  of  $2,600,000  for  a 
3 -year  period  to  the  Emperor  Gold  Mine 
of  that  coimtry. 

Recognition  of  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing gold  production  has  long  been 
realized  by  both  Canada  and  Australia, 
where  gold  operators  for  many  years 
have  been  the  recipients  of  substantial 
relief  payments.  It  Is  more  than  passing 
strange  that  Canada,  Australia,  and  even 
the  Fiji  Islands  take  cognizance  of  this 
problem. 

The  United  States  has  displayed  com- 
plete neglect  for  Its  own  domestic  gold 
mining  industry,  so  that  in  1966  domestic 
consumption  in  this  coimtry  was  over 
three  times  domestic  production.  I  sus- 
pect that  when  the  official  figures  are  re- 
leased for  1967  they  will  establish  an  even 
greater  disparity  between  domestic  con- 
sumption and  production  which  creates, 
of  course,  a  very  obvious  serious  drain  on 
US.  gold  monetary  reserves. 

It  Is  time  the  Congress  took  action  to 
revive  our  almost  nonexistent  domestic 
gold  mining  industry  by  enacting  HH. 
3274,  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  Is  now  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  This  bill  has  as  Its  objective 
the  stabilization  of  the  few  existing  gold 
mines  by  the  payment  of  modest  subsi- 
dies and.  more  Important,  the  reopening 
of  our  dormant  gold  mines  by  providing 
substantial  financial  relief  payments. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  $35  price 
of  gold  since  producers  have  to  sell  their 
bullion  at  the  official  Treasury  price,  but 
it  does  provide  relief  payments  in  the 
year  following  production,  which  wotild 
greatly  stimulate  and  increase  the  annual 
production  of  this  precious  metal  in  the 
United  States. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  this  Na- 
tion has  recently  gone  through  a  silver 
crisis,  with  the  result  that  our  subsid- 
iary silver  coinage  has  been  debsised — 
except  40  percent  sliver  in  half  dollars — 
and  the  further  fact  that  we  are  tottering 
on  the  brink  of  a  gold  crisis,  as  witnessed 
by  the  hectic  financial  events  of  the  past 
ten  days,  brought  on  by  the  sudden  de- 
valuation of  the  British  poimd.  I  submit 
that  any  measure  is  desirable  which  has 
as  Its  objective  Increasing  US.  gold  re- 
serves by  any  amoimt  because  it  will  quiet 
fears  In  European  quarters  that  the  dol- 
lar is  losing  its  acceptance  as  the  soimd 
key  currency  of  the  world. 

The  deep  reverence  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  for  gold  has  been  more  than 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  last 
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year  every  ounce  of  world  gold  produc- 
tion of  $1.5  billion  in  value  went  into  in- 
vestment, private  hoarding,  or  to  a  small 
extent,  industrial  production,  rather  than 
into  the  monetary  stocks  of  any  nation. 
The  same  was  true  in  1965,  except  the 
$250  million  in  gold  sold  on  the  London 
market  by  Russia. 

I  believe  our  Treasury  Department  of- 
ficials are  very  shortsighted  when  they 
continue  to  oppose  gold  subsidy  legisla- 
tion which  to  some  extent  will  strengthen 
our  national  gold  reserves,  thereby  in- 
creasing confidence  in  the  dollar  in  Euro- 
pean financial  circles.  We  should  at  least 
display  the  wisdom  of  the  Fiji  Islander. 


CALLS  FOR  HEARINGS  ON 
RAILROAD  MERGER 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
<ICC)  announced  approval  of  the  North- 
em  Lines  railroad  merger.  The  merger 
would  include  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, the  Pacific  Coast  Railroad  Co..  and 
the  Spokane,  Portland,  and  Seattle  Rail- 
way Co. 

I  was  very  disappointed  in  this  deci- 
sion and  I  have  protested  it  to  the  ICC 
because  I  believe  it  will  destroy  the  com- 
petitive factor  among  railroads  in  my 
State  of  Montana  as  well  as  in  the  States 
of  Minnesota.  North  Dakota.  Idaho,  and 
Washington.  Already  shippers  in  my 
State  face  inequitable  freight  rates.  I 
submit  the  proposed  merger  would  only 
make  matters  worse. 

The  only  way  to  insure  good  service  to 
citizens  living  in  Montana  is  to  preserve 
the  competition  that  now  exists  among 
the  railroads  serving  our  area.  A  merger 
of  these  lines  will  certainly  create  mo- 
nopoly and  both  shippers  and  receivers 
will  be  subject  to  a  situtation  in  which 
they  will  be  unable  to  bargain  with  com- 
peting lines. 

I  cannot  accept  the  ICC  judgment  that 
strengthening  of  the  Milwaukee  and 
North  Western  railroads  will  result  in  a 
"viable  trancontinental  rail  competi- 
tor." I  submit  these  lines  do  not — and 
will  not — provide  a  service  to  our  States 
which  will  compete  with  the  merged  lines. 
I  believe  this  is  a  point  which  should  be 
subjected  to  investigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Furthermore,  the  ICC  statement  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  to  be  an  elimina- 
tion of  duplication  and  better  car  utiliza- 
tion appears  to  be  a  smokescreen  and  a 
foreshadowing  of  the  removal  of  at  least 
one  more  passenger  train  serving  our 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hopeful  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  Rep- 
resentative Harley  O.  Staggers,  will 
schedule  hearings  on  this  matter  in  his 


committee.  I  believe  an  investigation  is 
in  order  to  determine  the  reasons  behind 
this  decision.  I  also  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  such 
an  effort  because  of  the  devastating  ef- 
fect this  merger  would  have  on  the  en- 
tire northwestern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

VETERANS  DAY  TALK 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornegay] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneoiis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  in- 
sert a  talk  recently  made  in  my  congres- 
sional district  by  Col.  Southgate  Jones. 
Jr..  of  Durham,  N.C. 

At  the  same  time.  I  should  like  to 
give  a  little  background  regarding  the 
occasion  at  which  Colonel  Jones  de- 
livered this  address.  Annually,  on 
Veterans  Day,  November  11.  American 
Legion  Post  No.  63  of  Burlington,  N.C, 
a  city  located  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, serves  a  delicious  country  ham 
breakfast  from  6:30  a.m.  to  9  a.m..  after 
which  the  Post  meeting  starts.  This  is 
a  fine,  patriotic  occasion  which  is  at- 
tended not  only  by  members  of  the  Post 
but  by  many  city  and  county  officials 
and  other  invited  guests. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  attend  this 
breakfast  and  meeting  on  many  occa- 
sions and  from  time  to  time  have  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  speaker.  It  is  a  won- 
derful and  inspiring  way  in  which  to 
start  the  observance  of  Veterans  Day. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  and  efforts 
of  the  commander  of  Post  No.  63.  Mr. 
Silas  Atkins,  of  Burlington,  one  of  the 
chief  organizers  and  promoters  of  the 
annual  Veterans  Day  breakfast,  is  Mr. 
James  K.  Finch,  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable, effective,  and  dedicated  vet- 
erans' service  officers  in  the  country. 

On  Veterans  Day  this  year,  the  ad- 
dress given  by  Colonel  Jones.  I  feel,  is  a 
most  thoughtful  and  timely  message  of 
inspiration  and  rededication  to  Ameri- 
can ideals,  and  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Colonel  Jones'  address  follows : 

Veterans  Dat  Talk:   Col.  Southgate 
Jones,   Jr.,   INP-USAR 
I   bring   you   greetings   from   MG   Ian   M. 
Davidson,  CG  of  108th  Division,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  a  prior  commitment  from  being 
with  you  today.  In  conveying  his  regrets  may 

I  also  express  my  own  appreciation  for  this 
opportvmlty  to  address  you  in  his  stead. 

Veterans  Day  is  a  day  set  aside  to  honor 
those  who  have  served  our  Country  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  Originally  the  commemoration 
of  signing  of  the  World  War  I  Armistice,  it 
Is  now  the  occasion  for  honoring  all  those 
who  have  fought  in  all  our  Wars.  How  many 
can  remember  the  reverence  of  1100  hours  on 

II  November  each  year  In  the  days  before 
WW  n?  The  pause  for  silent  prayer,  joined  in 
by  school  child  and  Industrial  worker  alike, 
the   rededication   to   the   memory   of   those 


whose  sacrifices  made  It  possible  for  us  to 
wage  and  win  the  war  to  end  all  wars. 

Today  then,  to  all  Americans,  this  Day  ia 
a  symbol  of  Hope,  of  Confidence,  and  of  re- 
fiection — Hope  for  a  more  peaceful  world. 
Confidence  In  the  Nation's  strength,  and  Re- 
flection  to  express  the  Nation's  gratitude  to 
those  men  and  women  who  have  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  at  home  and  in  distant  lands. 

On  this  observance  of  Veterans  Day,  more 
than  450,000  of  the  3>4  million  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces  are  on  duty  in  South  Viet- 
nam. They  serve  on  the  front  line  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom.  They  are  engaged  in  war 
winning  and  peace  making  tasks  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  world  peace,  as  well  as 
to  South  Vietnam's  survival  against  aggres- 
sion. They  are  a  part  of  the  Free  World's  stand 
In  that  part  of  the  world  President  Johnson 
has  called  "The  crucial  arena  of  man's  striv- 
ing for  Independence  and  Order." 

On  this  1967  Veteran's  Day.  then,  let  us 
first  of  all  take  special  note  of  the  gallant 
soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and  coast 
guardsmen  who  are  performing  their  combat 
and  support  missions  in  Southeast  Asia  with 
matchless  valor  and  superb  skill.  They  are 
giving  their  best.  They  do  honor  to  the  high- 
est traditions  of  American  Fighting  Men. 
We  honor  and  salute  them! 

What  of  this  Man — America's  Fighting 
Man?  What  Is  his  proficiency,  his  attitude, 
his  performance  under  conditions  of  stress, 
in  environments  not  of  his  choosing,  in  wars 
not  of  his  making.  Is  he  the  weak-kneed, 
non-conforming,  unconventional  hlppletype 
whose  seeming  goal  is  public  notoriety  and 
sensationalism,  whose  reactionary  antics  pro- 
voke anger — but  pity  also  from  most  of  us? 

No,  he  is  not!  As  one  who  participates  in 
his  basic  training  and  shares  later  in  his  con- 
tinuing military  concerns  after  he  returns 
from  active  duty,  let  me  tell  you  about  this 
man.  He  reports  to  his  first  duty  station,  a 
typical  young  American,  in  slacks  and  scuffs, 
or  ivy  league  suit.  If  shaggy  he  Is  shorn.  He 
Joins  others  like  him,  where  the  slouchy  are 
made  straight — where  the  pudgy  are  made 
lean,  the  slim  ones  made  stout — where  all 
are  made  more  active  and  more  alert — and 
yat,  where  Intellectual  Individuality  and  per- 
sonality are  nowhere  surrendered,  but  instead 
voluntarily  recede  behind  a  new  sense  of 
community,  of  belonging,  of  Interdependence. 
This  transition  is  remarkable,  from  easygo- 
ing civilian  to  alert  soldier;  from  uncertain 
adolescent  to  purposeful  citizen.  The  stereo- 
types about  American  youth;  spoiled,  willful, 
overindulged  by  fond  parents,  fall  apart  in 
the  face  of  this  man's  performance.  Only 
3%  fall  to  complete  basic  training,  and  most 
failures  can  be  traced  to  factors  unrelated 
to  training.  He  goes  forward  to  do  battle  with 
the  enemy,  well  trained,  well  informed,  and 
well  led  by  other  motivated  typical  young 
Americans.  He  goes  not  as  a  hero,  seeking 
events  of  valor,  but  stirely  not  as  a  coward, 
to  be  found  lacking  to  the  demands  of  duty. 

Hear  what  has  been  said  of  him:  1 — "The 
American  Soldier  Is  an  Individualist".  I  am 
obliged  to  say  to  him  "This  Is  Why  Tou 
Ought  to  do  This"  and  then  he  does."  Gen. 
Von  Steuben  (Prussian)  1776  (Continental 
Army),  or, 

2 — "It  is  difficult  to  compare  the  American 
Soldier  with  any  of  the  Soldiers  of  Europe. 
He  possesses  the  good  qualities  of  some,  to- 
gether with  the  most  opposite  faults  of 
others.  He  is  tireless  on  the  march,  Is  con- 
tented even  amidst  great  hardships,  and  Is 
resolute  In  the  attack,  although  dispassion- 
ate. He  does  not  require  the  urging  of  drum 
or  bugle.  .  .  .  once  engaged,  he  is  tenacious 
even  to  rashness  and  disobedience  .  .  . 
neither  complaints  nor  groans  are  beard 
from  the  wounded.  .  .  .  The  death  of  the 
American  Soldier  Is  always  stoical;  he  may 
ask  you  to  give  him  a  little  water  or  to  place 
him  In  a  more  comfortable  position  .  .  .  but 
he  will  wait  patiently".  Gen.  Francois 
Dechenal  (French)    1864. 
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These  are  statements  about  the  American 
Fighting  Man  of  earlier  times — the  veteran  of 
another  era  whom  we  honor  today.  How 
similar  are  our  own  recollections  of  the  wwi 
and  WWII  Soldier  I  But  what  of  the  Fighting 
Man  of  Today  in  Vietnam — The  Veteran  of 
Tomorrow? 

Does  he  measure  up  to  the  standards  of 
Ills  predecessor:  Commander  after  Com- 
mander, from  Gen.  Westmoreland  to  the 
yotmgest  fire  team  leader,  sings  his  raise  loud 
and  clear.  "The  young  American's  perform- 
ance In  Vietnam  has  exploded  the  myth 
that  he  Is  soft,  undisciplined,  Irresponsible. 
He  is  the  toughest,  most-resourceful  and  ded- 
icated soldier  the  U.S.  Army  has  ever  put  In 
the  Field."  LTC  David  H.  Hackworth  (Bn. 
Gomdr.)  1967 

Our  Veteran  of  Tomorrow,  also  honored  by 
us  today,  is  rightfully  proud  of  his  accomp- 
lishments. He  retvu-ns  home  with  the  easy 
gait  of  the  confident.  He  takes  up  civilian 
citizenship  responsibilities  alongside  each  of 
us  and  with  typical  though  deceiving,  non- 
chalance, discharges  the  remainder  of  his 
military  contract  with  Uncle  Sam  by  per- 
forming his  duties  In  various  reserve  units  In 
an  exemplary  manner. 
Veteran  of  tomorrow,  we  salute  you  I 
But  What  of  the  Veteran  of  Today — You 
and  Me?  What  is  o\ir  role,  our  stake  In  pro- 
tecting the  Heritage  of  past  Veterans  and 
guiding  tomorrow's  veteran? 

We  have  fought  In  WWI — The  War  to  End 
all  Wars,  and  returned  Home  to  Honorably 
retire  our  armor,  content  that  future  gen- 
erations were  safe  from  confilct. 

We  have  yet  again  fought  In  WWH— The 
War  that  Ended  All  Wars;  the  War  that 
ended  In  a  blaze  of  blood  and  guts  and  glory, 
when  the  most  powerful  military  forces  that 
any  nation  has  ever  raised  disintegrated  Into 
disuse — burst  Into  oblivion.  Satisfied  that 
they  had  done  a  great  job,  and  In  response  to 
the  clamor  at  home,  our  citizen  warriors 
hurried  off  to  renew  their  pursuits  In  a 
world — so  far  as  they  could  see — of  lasting 
peace,  freedom  and  justice;  there  was  no  po- 
tential enemy  on  the  horizon — nothing  but 
blue  skies  overhead.  And,  to  top  it  off,  we 
had  the  ultimate  weapon  and  we  alone 
possessed  Its  secrets.  Could  anyone  have 
doubted  that  WWII  was  truly  the  War  that 
Ended  all  Wars? 

But  the  final  curtain  that  was  rung  down 
on  WWII  had  an  echo — A  clanging  metalUc 
sound  which  signalled  the  beglnnmg  of  the 
Cold  War.  Eastern  Europe  fell  to  Russia's 
conspiracy  for  World  Domination — we  coun- 
tered the  Berlin  Blockade  and  thwarted  ^he 
attempted  takeover  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Then,  only  Five  Tears  after  WWII,  Korea 
erupted  one  peaceful  summer  morning  in  a 
blaze  of  communist  aggression.  And,  once 
again  we  were  involved  in  a  War  for  which 
we  were  almost  totally  unprepared,  and  once 
again  American  ingenuity  and  force  were 
made  to  rise  to  the  occasion,  to  cope  with 
the  new  menace  to  World  Peace. 

And  Now,  Vietnam.  I  am  sure  that  the 
continuous  acts  of  international  violence 
that  we  have  witnessed  during  the  past  25 
years  have  made  tis  all  acutely  aware  that 
WWI  did  not  make  the  World  safe  for  democ- 
racy; that  WWn  was  not  the  war  that  ended 
all  wars;  and,  that  even  the  ultimate  weapons 
of  unlimited  destructive  power  have  not  yet 
deterred  man  from  finding  a  way  to  prey  on 
his  fellow  man. 

So.  what  Is  our  role  in  this  unpopular 
struggle  against  the  forces  of  World  Com- 
munism, where  national  unity  simply  does 
not  respond  to  the  call  of  patriotism?  How 
did  we  get  involved  In  such  an  unlikely  place 
as  Vietnam?  What  are  we  doing  there?  Why? 
Well,  Hitler  had  his  book  and  Marx,  his. 
There  is  no  guile  to  the  Intent  of  World 
Communism — it  has  been  announced  for  all 
to  heed  or  ignore,  at  will — We  are  Involved 
because  the  World  has  come  to  us — ^because 
It's  no  further  from  Moscow  or  Peking  to 
Burlington  than  from  breakfast  to  lunch — 


because  a  bullet  fired  In  anger  In  Con  Thlen 
Province  can  mushroom  Into  an  atomic  cloud 
over  Washington. 

You  know,  the  World  today  is  united  as 
never  before  In  a  sinister  way — and  divided 
as  never  before.  United  by  the  tuilversal 
threat  of  nuclear  warfare  which — we  tell  our- 
selves— only  the  foolish  or  desperate  nation 
wotild  carelessly  employ.  But.  divided  by  a 
curtain  of  Iron  and  a  gulf  of  Ideology.  On 
our  side,  we  strain  In  the  darkness  for  sounds 
that  win  tell  us  what  goes  on  In  the  camp 
beyond  the  wall.  We  know  far  less  of  their 
alms  and  capabilities  than  they  of  ours — ^We 
hope  that  revolution  will  dilute  or  obliterate 
communism  in  China.  .  .  .  We  toiah  that  dif- 
ferences in  Marxist  Philosophy  would  sap  the 
otherwise  historically  unnatural  slno-sovlet 
marriage.  But  one  thing  we  know:  The  power 
that  could  be  turned  against  us  Is  Immense; 
It  can  creep,  crawl,  seep,  erode,  erupt — re- 
treat, entreat,  mollify,  or  mesmerize — work- 
ing Inexorably,  24  hours  each  day.  toward  its 
announced  goal  of  World  Conquest — the  lean 
and  hungry  hun  of  ancient  history  coming 
from  the  barren  mountains  to  conquer  the 
fat  and  happy  occupants  of  the  fertile  val- 
leys below.  In  the  current  Ideological  conflicts 
between  p>eEM^ful  coexistence  and  world 
revolution,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  end  remains  the  same.  World  domination. 
Only  the  means  of  getting  there  being  argued. 

So  then,  what  Is  our  role  as  Veterans'  of 
today — you  and  me?  Do  the  preceding  words 
smack  of  fire  and  brimstone,  to  be  merely 
tolerated  as  expressions  of  an  {^chalc  phil- 
osophy which,  though  sincere,  has  simply 
failed  to  adjust  to  today's  sophisticated 
values? 

I  say  to  you  no — the  nattue  of  the  threat 
is  clear  and  the  call  Is  thrust  upon  the  con- 
science of  all  who  woiUd  love  and  defend 
their  Country,  Just  as  you  have.  In  the  past, 
pledged  your  life  to  protect  our  national  se- 
ciu-ity,  so  today  do  you  have  the  privilege  and 
the  responsibility  to  support  the  fulfillment 
of  our  policies  as  a  Nation.  To  furnish 
through  democratic  process  the  political 
sinew  so  necessary  for  sustained  military 
strength.  Never.  In  ovu  lifetime  has  there 
been  more  national  uncertainty,  more  divisive 
Influences  to  deter  reason  and  sound  judg- 
ment. Never  has  there  been  more  need  for 
plain,  old  fashioned  Individual  patriotism. 

We  have,  then,  and  may  we  recognize,  our 
privilege  and  our  responsibility — and  may 
none  among  us  be  found  lacking.  Let  me  close 
with  the  often  used  words  of  John  Donne, 
who  lived  and  died  more  than  200  years  ago, 
but  whose  message  Is  as  ciurent  as  today's 
news:  "No  man  is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself. 
Every  Man  is  a  continent,  a  piece  of  the 
main;  any  Man's  death  diminishes  me  for  I 
am  Involved  In  mankind". 

We  are  Indeed  Involved,  just  as  Veterans 
before  vis  were  and  those  yet  to  come  will  be. 
And  we  stand  united  in  this  Veterans  Day, 
1967,  to  meet  the  challenge — to  enjoy  our 
privilege — to  accept  our  responsibility. 


THERE  ARE  CLEAR  SIGNS  OF 
PROGRESS 

Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hungate]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
events  in  Vietnam  are  a  matter  of  prime 
concern  to  all  Members.  I  think  the  fol- 
lowing report  by  the  respected  military 
analyst  of  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Han- 
son W.  Baldwin,  would  be  of  interest: 


Vietnam:   There  Are   Clear  Signs  or 
Progress 
(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
Saigon.   South   Vhttnam. — Between    11:45 
p.m.  and  3:10  a.m.  one  night  last  week,  about 
30  widely  scattered  towns,  cities  or  military 
Installations  In  the  Mekong  Delta  were  hit 
by  Vietcong  mortar  and  recollless  rifle  fire. 
Route  4 — the  Important  market  highway 
from  the  rich  rice-growing  delta  of  Saigon — 
was  simultaneously  cut  or  cratered  in  many 
different  places.  Even  though  the  military 
damage   was   negligible   and   the   food  stUl 
rolled  to  market  only  a  few  hours  later,  the 
coordtaated  attacks  were  an  Impressive  ex- 
ample by  the  enemy  of  what  the  Pentagon 
calls  "command  and  control." 

In  late  October  at  Locnlnh,  thousands  of 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  In  two  re- 
inforced regimente  tried  at  great  cost  to 
overrun  the  district  capital.  For  three  weeks 
In  November,  four  other  North  Vietnamese 
regiments,  flghtlng  in  the  jimgles  and  moun- 
tains of  the  central  highlands  a  few  miles 
from  their  sanctuary  bases  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos,  expended  thousands  of  rounds  of  am- 
munition against  U.S.  Army  units. 

These  and  other  indications  of  enemy  com- 
bat vitality  dramatically  demonstrated  the 
continued  strength  and  tenacity  of  the 
North  Vietnamese- Vietcong  forces. 

In  the  words  of  a  senior  V£.  commander, 
the  enemy's  malnforce  tmlts  are  "well- 
equipped,  well-trained,  well-clothed  and  have 
plenty  of  ammunition.  At  Locnlnh  their 
leadership  was  poor,  at  Dakto  It  was  excellent. 
Their  wlU  to  flght  Is  excellent  and  they 
fought  a  damn  good  flght." 

Despite  these  facts,  despite  some  of  the 
heaviest  American  casualties  of  the  war  in 
November,  there  are  clear  signs  of  progress. 
To  one  returning  to  Vietnam  after  two 
years,  the  Indications  that  the  United  States 
and  South  Vietnam  are  slowly  winning  at 
least  the  mUltary  phase  of  the  struggle  are 
unmistakable — even  dramatic  thoiigh  the 
end  Is  not  In  sight.  The  costs  are  still  Incal- 
culable and  the  accomplishments  to  date 
are  inconclusive.  Even  the  bloody  battles  of 
the  frontiers — along  the  demilitarized  zone 
separating  the  two  Vietnams.  In  the  central 
highlands  and  near  the  Cambodian  border  In 
the  m  Corps  area  in  the  South — are  en- 
couraging. For  they  mean  that  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  Communist  malnforce  units 
now  are  l)elng  mounted  from  the  sanctuaries 
across  South  Vietnam's  borders  in  Cambo- 
dia, Laos  and  North  Vietnam  rather  than 
from  bases  In  the  heart  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  political  situation  in  South  Vietnam  is 
far  more  stable  than  most  Americans  dared 
hope  two  to  three  years  ago.  Despite  terrorism 
and  war,  national  elections  have  been  held 
successfully  and  the  new  government — 
though  it  has  little  flair — appears  to  be  start- 
ing its  tenure  in  a  workmanlike  manner  and 
somp  experts  here  predict  It  wUl  endure. 

Economically,  the  piaster  has  remained 
relatively  stable,  and  inflation  has  been  con- 
tained if  not  controlled. 

The  shipping  congestion  and  supply  prob- 
lems that  plagued  U.S.  forces  two  years  ago 
have  now  been  largely  solved.  Shortages  of 
spare  parts,  helicopters  and  other  Items  still 
exist  but  new  parts,  new  alrflelds,  ware- 
houses, ammunition  depots,  roads,  piers,  bar- 
racks, pipe  lines,  quarries,  asphalt  and  ce- 
ment plants  have  changed  the  face  of  Viet- 
nam. 

The  armed  forces  of  South  Vietnam  are 
still  spotty  but  slowly  improving.  The  First 
Division,  which  was  considered  dissident  and 
unreliable  some  months  ago  diwlng  the  Bud- 
dhist troubles,  has  a  new  commander  and 
has  chalked  up  a  good  record  near  the  DMZ 
with  the  U.S.  Marines.  In  the  Delta,  the 
South  Vietnamese  Seventh,  Ninth  and  aist 
Divisions,  which  were  losing  several  hundred 
men  In  each  clash  with  the  Vietcong  two 
years  ago,  are  now  exacting  high  casualties 
from  the  enemy  with  moderate  losses  to 
themselves. 
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Most  Important,  two  years  of  attrition  have 
weakened  the  enemy  even  though  the  weak- 
ening may  appear  imperceptible  to  the  vet- 
erans of  Dak  To. 

In  total  numbers,  the  reduction  In  enemy 
strength  has  not  been  dramatic.  In  fact.  In 
the  past  two  years  the  Allied  escalation  in 
numbers  has  been  more  or  less  matched  by 
the  enemy.  The  Allied  ratio  of  superiority 
is  now  perhaps  flve-to-one  as  compared  to 
somewhat  less  than  four- to-one  two  years 
ago. 

More  important  is  the  reduction  in  quality 
of  many  units  and  what  appears  to  be  the 
reduced  rate  of  recruitment  and  of  Infiltra- 
tion. Enemy  recruitment  in  South  Vietnam 
Is  now  believed  to  be  less  than  half  of  the 
estimated  maximum  peak  of  about  7,000 
monthly  achieved  in  1965  and  most  of  1966, 
and  the  infiltration  rate  is  believed  to  have 
been  reduced  to  about  6,000. 

The  total  is  not  enough  to  provide  full 
replacements  for  the  enormous  casualties 
the  enemy  has  suffered  in  the  past  two  years. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  In- 
tensified both  the  manpower  and  economic 
strain  upon  Hanoi,  though  intelligence  ex- 
perts here  estimate  the  enemy  might  be  able 
to  send  at  least  two  more  of  the  10  divisions 
he  maintains  in  the  North  to  South  Vietnam. 

Pacification — the  destruction  of  the  Vlet- 
cong  Infrastructiire  In  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets— and  nation-building,  which  alone  can 
confirm  and  expand  the  military  progress  so 
far  made,  have  achieved  only  slight  gains  and 
nearly  all  experts  here  believe  the  process 
will  require  years  of  effort. 


December  ^,  1967 


POVERTY  BILL 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Httncate]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  interested  in  the  progress 
of  the  poverty  bill  now  in  conference 
because  of  the  differing  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions.  According  to  press  reports, 
the  retention  of  the  controversial  city 
hall  amendment  would  be  to  leave  90 
percent  of  the  existing  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  charge  of  the  programs 
as  they  are  now. 

The  report  indicated  that  the  other 
body  told  OEO  that  salaries  paid  by  Its 
contractors  were,  in  many  cases,  "ex- 
orbitant and  substantially  above  the 
rates  of  pay  which  would  be  paid  Fed- 
eral employees  performing  the  same 
functions."  and  that  OEO  salaries  in  its 
community  action  program  are  "entirely 
too  high."  However,  the  bill  from  the 
other  body,  imlike  the  House  measure, 
would  include  the  OEO's  3.000  employ- 
ees in  a  4.5-percent  pay  raise. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Adair  (at  request  of  Mr.  Gerald 
R.  Ford),  through  December  10.  on  ac- 
count of  ofHclal  business. 

Mr.  PiRNiE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  through  December  10.  on 
accoimt  of  official  business. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for 
the  week  of  December  4,  on  account  of 
Injury. 

Mr.  Monagan,  for  the  period  from  De- 
cember 4,  1967  to  December  9,  1967,  In- 
clusive, on  account  of  official  business 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert),  for  the  week  of 
December  4.  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Daddario,  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1967,  on  accoimt  of  attending  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert), for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  Monday.  December  4, 
1967,  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  for  the  balance  of  the 
week,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CoHELAN,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MxrapHY  of  New  York  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGcs).  for  60  minutes,  to- 
day; to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter  upon 
the  passing  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spell - 
man. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt),  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzer)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Selden,  for  30  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 5. 

Mr.  Edmondson.  for  45  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 6. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi. 

Mr.  Jonas. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  OuDE. 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tenzer)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mr.  McCarthy. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  269.  An  act  to  authorize  an  exchange  of 
lands  at  Acadia  National  Park,  Maine;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

8. 1699.  An  act  to  permit  negotiation  of  a 
modification  to  a  contract  for  sale  of  certain 
real  property  by  the  United  States  to  the 
city  of  Lawton.  Okla.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1821.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  exchange  certain  property 
at  Acadia  National  Park  In  Maine  with  the 
owner  of  certain  property  adjacent  to  the 
park;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affaln. 


S.  2452.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  legislative  jurisdiction  exercised 
by  the  United  States  over  lands  vrtthln  the 
Crab  Orchard  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
nilnols;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  2711.  An  act  to  amend  section  13a(l)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pxirposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

S.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  to  approve 
long-term  contracts  for  delivery  of  water 
from  Navajo  Reservoir  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture  to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation; 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  increase  the  protection  af- 
forded  consumers  against  Injurious  flam- 
mable fabrics: 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  Energy 
(Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and 
the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  2154.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

HJl.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional redlstrlctlng; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
property  to  Temple  Junior  College,  Temple. 

H.R.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Conunlsslon  dockets  Nos.  138 
and  79,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona;  and 

H.R.4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  by  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  30, 1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

HJl.  8629.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
July  4,  1966  (Public  Law  89-491). 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  TENZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  43  minutes  pjn.) 
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the  House   adjourned  until   tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1967,  at  12  o'clock 

noon.  ^___^^^^_^__ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1249.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  operation  of  the  William  Langer 
Jewel  Bearing  Plant  at  Rolla,  N.  Dak.,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1250.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  certain 
additional  faculties  projects  proposed  to  be 
undertaken  for  the  Army  National  Guard, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  1.  and 
to  the  authority  delegated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1251.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Armv,  transmitting  a  report  of  the  number 
of  officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Army  and  the  Army  general 
staff  on  September  30,  1967.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3031(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1252.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  24th  semiannual  re- 
port of  the  activities  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  9  of  the 
War  Claims  Act  of  1948.  as  amended,  and 
section  3(c)  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1253.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of 
Foreign  Scholarships,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships,  ptirsuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  87-256;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1254.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  th^  disposal  of  foreign 
excess  property  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  CKivemment  Operations. 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman, 
Federal  Power  Conmilsslon,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  the  publication  "Statistics  of  Pri- 
vately Owned  Electric  UtUities  In  the  United 
States,  1966";  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

1256.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Jiistlce,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  In  certain  cases  of  aliens 
found  admissible  to  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  212(a)  (28) 
(I)  (11)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1257.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  in  certain  cases  In  which 
the  authority  contained  In  section  212(d)  (3) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 212(d)  (6)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  conmilttees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  CELLER:  Conxmlttee  of  conference. 
HJl.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  (Rept.  No. 
996) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
H.R.  14240.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  14241.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  BROTHnx  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Bttsh,  Mr.  CovLUX,  Mr.  Conable.  Mr. 
CJosTis,  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Laird.   Mr.  CKonski,   Mr.   Schade- 

BKEG,     Mr.     SCHNEEBKLI,     Mr.     STEICKR 

of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Thomson  of  Wis- 
consin, and  Mr.  Utt)  : 
HJl.  14242.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  CJode  of  1954  to  provide  that  Indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  interest  on  which  Is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  (3ommlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  14243.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Longshore- 
men's and   Harbor   Workers'   Compensation 
Act  to  Improve  Its  benefits,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to  the   Committee  on  Education 

and  LAbor.  

By   Mr.    CONTERS    (for   himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Burton  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  RoTBAL,  Mr.  Ryan.  Mr.  Resnick, 
Mr.  RosENTHAi,,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  Mr. 
Farbstein)  : 
HJl.  14244.  A  bill  to  provide  to  every  Amer- 
ican a  full  opportunity  to  have  adequate  em- 
ployment, housing,   and   education,  free  of 
any  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,   or  national   origin,   and   for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 
H.R.  14245.   A   bill    to   declare   and   deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  primary  authority  of  the  several  States 
to  control,  regulate,  and  manage  fish  and 
wildlife  within  their  territorial  boundaries; 
to  confirm  to  the  several  States  such  pri- 
mary authority  and  responsibility  with  re- 
spect to  the  management,  regulation,  and 
control  of  fish  and  wildlife  on  lands  owned 
by  the  United  States;  and  to  specify  the  ex- 
ceptions applicable  thereto;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  JOELSON: 
H.R.  14246.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of   1934  to  authorize  certain 
communications  services  to  be  provided  at 
reduced  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 
HJl.  14247.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  14248.   A  bill   to   provide   for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron,  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL: 
H.R.  14249.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  val- 
uation of  a  decedent's  Interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  for  estate  tax  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H  R.  14260.  A  bill  to  authorize  participation 


by  the  United  States  In  the  construction  of 
a  dual-p\irpose  electrical  power  generation 
and  desalting  plant  in  Israel;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    SCHERLE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Dennet,  Mr.  Pindlet,  Mr.  Lancbn. 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Geoss.  Mr.  Ktl.  Mr. 
SCHVITENGEL.  Mr.  Matne,  Mr.  Mathias 
of  California,  Mr.  Zwach,  Mr.  Sktj- 
Brrz,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Root)E- 
BUSH.   Mr.    Btjrke    of    Florida,    Mr. 
Brat,  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Michel,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Nelsen,  Mr.  ZiON,  and  Mr.  Prick  of 
Texas)  : 
H.R.  14251.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of  March 
4,  1909.  as  amended,  to  obtain  Information 
for  agricultural  estimates  from  county  ex- 
tension agents;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
H.R.  14252.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  judges;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas: 
H.R.  14253.   A  bill  to  amend  section  1774 
of  title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  per- 
mit State   and   local   agencies  to  be  reim- 
bursed for  certain  expenses  Incurred  by  such 
agencies  in  administering  educational  ben- 
efits under  chapter  34  and  36  of  such  title; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 
H.R.  14254.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.R.  14255.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Nurse 
Training   Act   of    1964    to    provide   for    In- 
creased    assistance     to     hospital     diploma 
schools   of   nursing;    to  the   Committee   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    BEVILL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  : 
H.R.  14256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mlU  prod- 
ucts;    to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14257.  A  bill   to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  textile  articles;   to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.R.  14268.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prevent  loss  of  vet- 
eran  pension   benefits   as    a   result   of   In- 
creases In  social  secxu-lty  benefit  payments 
resulting    from    enactment    of    the    Social 
Sectirlty   Amendments  Act  of   1967;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN: 
HJl.  14259.  A   bill    to   provide   a   compre- 
hensive program  for  the  control  of  drunk- 
enness  and   the  prevention  and   treatment 
of  alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on   the  District  of   Columbia. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
H.R.  14260.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ^- 
polntment  of    additional  circuit  judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PURCELL-: 
H.R.  14261.  A    bill    to    provide    for    VS. 
standards  and  a  national  Inspection  system 
for  grain,   and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
HJl.  14262.  A    bill  to  prohibit  the  Intro- 
ducUon,   or   manufacture   for   Introduction, 
Into  interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the   Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce.  ,^   ,, 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  (for  himself.  Mr. 
REtJSS.      Mr.      ASHLET.      and      Mr. 
Feigham)  : 
HJl.  14263.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  coopera- 
tive Pederal-State-lndustry  program  to  »■- 
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sure  that  adequate  property  Insiirance  pro- 
tection Is  made  available  for  all  Insurable 
residential  and  business  property  In  urban 
areas;  to  provide  rehabilitation  assistance  for 
property  owners  whose  properties  do  not 
meet  reasonable  standards  of  Insurability; 
to  provide  adequate  reinsurance  against 
abnormally  high  property  insurance  losses 
resulting  from  riots  and  other  civil  commo- 
tion; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  KYROS: 
HJl.  14264.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction by  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  XJS. 
Army,  of  a  high-level  bridge  over  Cowseagan 
Narrows  to  connect  Wlscasset  on  the  main- 
land with  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Island 
of  Westport,  Maine;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14265.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  safety 
standards  for  the  transportation  of  natural 
and  other  gas   by  pipeline,   and   for  other 
purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  MEEDS: 
H.J.  Res.  945.  Joint     resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States   relative   to   equal   rights   for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.   MOSS   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Keith)  : 
H.J.  Res.  946.  Joint    resolution    to    amend 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  au- 
thorize an  investigation  of  the  effect  on  the 
seciu-ltles  markets  of  the  operation  of  in- 
stitutional investors:   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
ByMr.  WHITE: 
H.J.  Res.  947.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Feb- 
ruary   11    through    February    17.    1968,    as 
LULAC   Week;    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas: 
H.  J.  Res.  948.  Joint   resolution   to   provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  year  1968  as  the 
National   Helium   Centennial   Year;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.  Con.  Res.  591.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  presented  to  Congress  should 
be  In  the  form  of  a  unified  budget,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Budget  Concepts:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  FALLON: 
H.  Res.  997.  Resolution  to  grant  additional 
travel  authority  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
ByMr.  PERKINS: 
H.  Res.  998.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
General  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to  con- 
duct an   Investigation   of   the  operation  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  of 
all  programs  carried  on   which   are  in   the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By    Mr.    RESNICK    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Conyers, 
Mr.   Farbstein,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hal- 
pern,   Mr.   Hawkins,  Mr.  Mizz,  and 
Mr.  Rees)  : 
H.  Res.  999.  Resolution  proposing  a  cease- 
fire In  Nigeria;  to  the  Committee  on  Porelen 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADAMS: 
H.R.  14266.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor 


Villareal  Ablera;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BELCHER: 
HJl.  14267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  A.  G. 
Bartlett    Co.;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
HJl.   14268.  A  bUl  for   the  relief  of  Vlto 
Gullo,  Gluseppa  Gullo,  and  their  child,  Bal- 
dassare   Gullo;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
HJl.  14269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matthew 
Louie;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
HJl.  14270.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Laezza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  14271.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Elizabeth 
B.  Borgnlno;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
Eind  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CONTE: 
HJl.  14272.  A    biU    for    the    reUef    of    Mr. 
Mlchele  Trotta  and  Mrs.  Reparata  Trotta;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
HJl.  14273.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Itzhak 
Knobel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FEIGHAN: 
HJl.  14274.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
H.  Novak;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  14276.  A   biU   for   the   reUef  of   Lulgl 
CiUBtolo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  14276.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George 
TUson  Weed;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
HJl.  14277.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Bertollno;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 
HJl.  14278.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Guiseppe 
Caputo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  14279.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicola 
Caputo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois: 
HJl.  14280.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Ponne;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
HJl.  14281.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  John 
E.  Scott,  USAP  (retired);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SISK: 

H.R.  14282.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Jagjlt 

Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.R.  14283.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Rocco 

Rlcclo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

212.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  firearms 
control  legislation;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

213.  Also,  petition  of  city  of  Anaheim. 
Calif.,  relative  to  Federal  tax  sharing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


Our  Father  God.  who  art  the  hope  of 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth,  help  us  who 
grope  in  the  darkness  of  earth's  dim  ways 
to  remember  that  even  the  shadows 
themselves  are  bom  of  light. 

Make  us  tall  enough  for  these  testing 
days.  Cast  out  our  pride — national,  ra- 
cial, and  personal.  Join  us  to  those  who 
labor  to  bring  sense  and  system  to  thla 
disordered  world:  and,  grant  that  our 
eyes  may  yet  look  upon  a  world  that  will 
have  found  a  path  leading  to  the  plains 
of  peace,  universal  and  righteous. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  ask  it.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Friday,  December  1,  1967.  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAIVER  OP  CALL  OP  THE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
call  of  the  legislative  calendar,  under 
rule  vm.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  in  relation  to  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  13094)  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act, 
as  amended,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


SENATE 

Monday,  December  4,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  13094)  to  amend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

HJl.  6910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  In  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
(Rept.  No.  831). 
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By  Mr  ANDERSON,  from  the  Conmalttee 
on  toterior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 

""^S  286.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation  shall   be   nonreimbursable    (Rept. 

By  Mr.  GRUENINO,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment:  

S  1068.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced  in  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pm- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  833). 

By  Mr.  GRUENING,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8  1069.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  In  Alaska  for  grazing 
in  order  to  make  certain  improvements  in 
such  act  (Rept.  No.  834). 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

HR.  3399.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
Public  Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termination 
date  lor  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission  (Rept.  No.  832) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

8  1017.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  surfacing 
IMo  miles  of  a  certain  access  road  in  Putnam 
County.  Fla.  (Rept.  No.  836) . 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments : 

HJl.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  determi- 
nation of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tionals, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
836). 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sparkman  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session, 

The  following  favorable  report  of  a 
protocol  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  reservation: 

Executive  K,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
the  protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958, 
done  at  London,  November  14, 1966  (Ex.  Rept. 
No.  19).  

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  rirst 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

MONBONXT)  : 

S.  2715.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harms  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

S.  2716.  A  bill  to  amend  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  the  State  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Harris  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bUl,  which  appear  xin- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hill,  Mr.  Talmadox,  Mr.  Hoixincs, 
and  Mr.  Jobdan  of  North  Carolina) : 

S.  2717.  A  bUl  directing  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  study  and  investiga- 
tion of  ways  and  means  to  provide  a  more 
effective  crop  Insurance  program  for  farmers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Fores- 
try. 


DISPOSITION  OF  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  A  JUDGMENT  IN 
FAVOR  OF  THE  CHICICASAW  NA- 
TION OF  INDIANS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney]  ,  I  introduce  a  bill  which 
provides  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indians,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Last  year  this  iden- 
tical legislation  was  Introduced.  How- 
ever, no  action  wsis  taken  on  It  by  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
I  ask  that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. In  support  of  this  bill  I  ask  that  a 
letter  from  the  governor  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  Overton  James,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record.  Further,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  description  of  the  bill  as 
prepared  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and  a  document  showing  an 
updated  financial  statement  of  fimds  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  dated  October 
19, 1967. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bin  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the 
bill,  letter,  description  of  the  bill,  and 
document  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2715)  to  provide  for  the 
disposition  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay 
a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  or  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Harris  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Mon- 
roney), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2715 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  fxinds  on  deposit  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  that 
were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of  March  31, 
1961,  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Conunlsslon  in  docket  No.  269  and 
any  interest  thereon,  less  payment  of  attor- 
ney fees  and  expenses,  and  any  other  funds 
heretofore  or  hereafter  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treas\iry  to  the  credit  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  or  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa from  sources  other  than  claima 
may  be  used,  advanced,  expended,  depos- 
ited, invested  or  reinvested  for  any  purpose 
that  U  authorized  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

The  letter,  description,  and  document, 
presented  by  Mr.  Harris,  are  as  follows: 
Chickasaw  Nation, 
September  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Fred  B.  Habbis, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Fred:  Enclosed  Is  a  prepared 
bill  to  provide  for  disposition  of  certain 
Chickasaw  Tribal  funds.  We  will  greatly  ap- 
preciate it  if  you  will  again  Introduce  thla 
bin  m  the  Senate. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OmioH  jAnzs. 

Oovemor. 


Department     of     thi     Intksior, 
OmcE  or  THX  Sbcretabt, 

Washington,  D.C,  April  12, 1968. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humpheet, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmEwr:  Enclosed  is  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  "To  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judgment 
in  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  Tbe  enacted. 

Funds  were  appropriated  by  the  Act  of 
March  31,  1961  (75  Stat.  3400),  to  pay  a 
Judgment  of  $190,934.79  recovered  by  the 
Chickasaw  Nation  in  Indian  Clainis  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  269.  The  Judgment  was  for 
Inadequate  consideration  for  one  quarter  In- 
terest in  266,435.13  acres  of  land  In  Okla- 
homa allotted  to  the  Choctaw  Freedmen  by 
agreement  of  March  21,  1902  (32  Stat.  641). 
supplemental  to  the  "Atoka"  Agreement  of 
April  23,  1897  (30  Stat.  495) .  These  Judgment 
funds  are  credited  to  the  account  of  thla 
group  and  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum. 

The  Chickasaws  were  closely  associated, 
territorially,  historically,  and  culturaUy.  with 
the  Choctaws.  At  the  time  of  the  first  Eu- 
ropean contact,  the  Chickasaws  were  living 
in  what  is  now  northeastern  Mississippi, 
northwestern  Alabama,  and  western  Ten- 
nessee. They  parted  with  these  landa  by 
treaties  made  In  1806,  1816,  1818,  and  1832. 
but  actual  migration  to  their  new  home.  In 
what  Is  now  Oklahoma,  did  not  begin  until 
1837  and  extended  to  1847. 

Since  provision  for  a  place  of  resettlement 
was  overlooked  in  earlier  treaties  with  the 
Chickasaws,  it  was  necessary  to  enter  into 
agreement  with  the  Choctaws  under  which 
a  portion  of  their  land  was  used  for  the 
Chickasaw  people.  About  one-fourth  of  the 
total  land  area  set  aside  for  the  Choctaws 
was  aUocated  for  this  purpose.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  two  tribes  have  been  cloaely 
related  and  continue  to  share  in  unallotted 
tribal  property  and  in  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  tribal  lands. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  ClvU  War  the 
Chickasaws  signed  a  treaty  with  the  Con- 
federacy. As  a  result  of  this  alliance,  their 
former  lands  were  subdivided  and  opened  to 
settlement  by  other  Indian  tribes.  Part  of  the 
land  which  they  held  Jointly  with  the 
Choctaws  was  later  allotted  to  the  Choctaw 
Freedmen.  This  award  arises  out  of  a  claim 
for  Inadequate  compensation  to  the  Chiclta- 
saw  Indians  In  connection  with  these  alloted 
lands. 

The  1866  "reconstruction"  treaty  signed  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Chickasaws  and 
Choctaws  re-established  the  governments  of 
both  Indian  nations.  A  new  constitution 
was  adopted  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation  and 
tribal  government  under  a  Governor  and 
council  continued  until  the  concl\islon  of 
tjie  Dawes  Agreements  of  th«  1890*8  which 
were  ratified  by  the  Act  of  AprU  26,  1906.  Af- 
ter that  the  Governor  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue in  office  during  his  lifetime  but  with 
the  provision  that  the  President  cotUd  re-  v 
move  him  for  failure  to  perform  Ills  duties 
and  would  have  the  authority  to  appoint  a 
successor  in  case  of  death  or  removal.  Tlie 
council  was  discontinued.  The  system  of  an 
appointed  Governor  has  continued  to  the 
present  time.  The  Dawes  Agreements  also 
provided  for  the  allotment  of  the  tribal  lands 
in  severalty. 

The  Chickasaw  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Okla- 
homa is  today  located  in  those  counties  which 
until  statehood  were  recognized  as  the  terri- 
tory of  the  "Chickasaw  Nation."  The  Tribe 
should  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the 
"Chickasaw  Nation."  TTie  group  has  no  writ- 
ten constitution  and  no  formal  organization, 
liut  still  maintains  a  Governor.  The  Tribe 
maintains  no  businees  enterprises  or  activ- 
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Itles.  Tribal  funds  In  the  U.S.  Treaaury  are 
allocated  each  year  for  expenses  of  the 
Governor. 

A  tribal  roll,  totaling  6,304,  was  completed 
and  made  final  as  of  March  4,  1907. 

The  net  amount  of  the  judgment,  plus  ac- 
crued Interest  to  September  30,  1965,  is 
$200,802.75.  The  other  funds  of  the  Tribe  on 
deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  (consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  the  proceeds  of  lands  and 
Interest  thereon)  amount  to  $148,825.80, 
malting  a  total  of  $349,628.55.  This  amount 
is  too  small  to  distribute  per  capita,  consider- 
ing administrative  costs.  It  would  amount 
to  something  less  than  $53  per  share,  and 
much  less  than  that  In  the  case  of  heirs. 

The  proposed  bill  therefore  provides  that 
the  ftinds  on  deposit  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  as 
beneficiaries  of  this  award,  and  all  other 
funds,  including  interest,  on  deposit  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation,  may  be  advanced  or  expended  for 
any  purpose  authorized  by  the  Oovernor  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  A  similar  provision 
was  contained  in  the  Act  of  October  9,  1962 
(76  Stat.  776),  relaUng  to  the  Cherokee 
Judgment.  Under  that  Act  approximately 
$267,000  of  the  Judgment  reverted  to  the 
Tribe  subject  to  expenditure  for  purposes 
authorized  by  the  Principal  Cliief  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary.  The  Chickasaw  Na- 
tion Is  considering  ways  to  utilize  a  portion 
of  these  funds  for  tribal  enterprises  and 
other  program  activities. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  draft  bill  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harkt  r.  Anderson, 
AssUtant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Atoard  of  Indian  Claims  Commiasion,  Chicka- 

aato  Nation.  Docket  No.  269 
These  funds  are  on  deposit  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  draw 
Interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum : 
Net  award   (14X7495.  awards 
of  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, Chickasaw  Nation)...  $190,934.78 
Less:  Attorney  fees —19,093.47 


December  ,4,  1967 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Affairs  win  be  able  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  bill  at  an  early  date  and,  thereafter, 
the  Senate  will  pass  this  legislation 
which  has  been  recommended  favorably 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Balance  of  Judgment  fund 
principal 171.841.31 

Interest  accrued  as  of  June  30, 
1967  (14X7995,  Interest  and 
accruals  on  interest,  awards 
of  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion, Chickasaw  Nation) 42,711.72 


Total  judgment  fund, 
principal  plus  Interest 
(10-19-«7)    


214,  553.  03 


Balances  In  all  other  accounts 

on  deposit  In  U.S.  Treasury 

to  credit  of  the  Chickasaw 

Nation : 
Proceeds   of   lands,   etc.,   five 

civilized  tribes  (Chickasaw) 

(14X7149)   141.745.27 

Interest  (14X7649,  Interest  on 

profe^ds  of  lands,  etc.,  five 

Ulzed  tribes,  Chickasaw) .        2,974.48 
toceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw 

Indians   (unallotted  lands) 

(14X7212) ae.oo 

Interest  (14X7712.  Interest  on 

proceeds  of  labor,  Chickasaw 

Indians,  \maUotted  lands) 


Total  balances  of  other 

accounts  ._ 144.746.76 


Grand  total  of  all  funds  on 
deposit  In  U.S.  Treasury  to 
credit  of  the  Chickasaw 
N*tlon 369,298.78 


AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  LAWS 
RELATING  TO  THE  STATE  OP 
OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year  Oklahoma  voters  approved  a 
court  reform  amendment  to  our  State's 
constitution  which  abolished  all  trial 
courts  except  district  courts,  effective 
January  13, 1969. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
by  Prof.  G«orge  B.  Praser,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oklahoma  College  of  Law.  that 
several  Federal  statutes  relating  to  In- 
dian matters  make  reference  to  Okla- 
homa courts  which  will  be  abolished  by 
this  amendment.  At  Professor  Praser's 
suggestion  I  have  had  drafted  legisla- 
tion which  would  correct  this  situation.  I 
Introduced,  for  appropriate  reference, 
this  bill,  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
letters  from  Professor  Praser  which 
called  attention  to  the  problem  which 
has  been  created  by  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Oklahoma  constitu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letters  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill  (S.  2716)  to  amend  Federal 
laws  relating  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2716 
Be  it  enacted  in/  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
23  of  the  Act  of  April  36,  1906  (34  Stat.  145). 
is  amended  by  deleting  "or  a  Judge  of  a 
county  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma"  and 
inserting  Ln  lieu  thereof  "or  a  Judge  of  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma". 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  May  27,  1906  (35  Stat. 
312) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  15.  Wherever  the  term  'probate  court' 
is  used  in  this  Act,  such  term  shall  mean 
the  proper  district  court  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  SecUon  7  of  the  Act  of  April  18 
1912  (37  Stat.  86),  Is  amended  by  deleting 
"county  court  of  Osage  County,  State  of 
Oklahoma"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"district  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  the  district  within 
which  is  located  Osage  County". 

(b)  The  Act  of  April  18,  1912  (37  Stat.  86) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  12.  Wherever  the  term  'county  court' 
Is  used  in  thU  Act,  such  term  shall  mean  the 
proper  district  court  of  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
August  4, 1947  (61  Stat.  731),  is  amended  (1) 
by  deleting  "coimty  court  of  the  county  In 
Oklahoma  in  which  the  land  Is  situated;  (b) 
that  petition  for  approval  of  conveyance  shaU 


be  set  for  hearing  not  less  than  ten  days  from 
date  of  filing,  and  notice  of  hearing  thereon, 
signed  by  the  county  Judge"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "district  court  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  U 
situated;  (b)  that  petition  for  approval  of 
conveyance  shall  be  set  for  hearing  not  less 
than  ten  days  from  date  of  filing,  and  notice 
of  hearing  thereon,  signed  by  the  district 
Judge";  and  (2)  by  deleting  "(e)  that  the 
probate  attorney  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
peal from  any  order  approving  conveyances 
to  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which 
the  proceedings  are  conducted  within  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  cases  of  appeal 
m  probate  matters  generally,  except  that  no 
appeal  bond  shall  be  required;". 

(b)  Section  9  of  the  Act  of  August  4,  1947 
Is  amended  by  deleting  "county  court  In  Ok- 
lahoma" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "dis- 
trict court  of  Oklahoma".     - 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  666),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "county  court"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "district  court  of  the 
State  of  Oklahonxa". 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
of  August  11,  1955  (69  Stat.  666),  is  amended 
by  deleting  "county  court  for  the  county  in 
which  he,  or  she.  resides  for  an  order  re- 
moving restrictions.  If  the  Secretary  issues 
an  order  removing  restrictions  without  ap- 
plication therefor  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
either  the  Indian  affected  or  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  may  apply  to  the 
county  court  for  the  county  in  which  the 
Indian  resides  for  an  order  setting  aside  such 
order."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "dis- 
trict court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  for  the 
district  in  which  he.  or  she,  resides  for  an 
order  removing  restrictions.  If  the  Secretary 
Issues  an  order  removing  restrictions  with- 
out application  therefor  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, either  the  Indian  affected  or  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  may  apply  to  the 
district  court  for  the  district  In  which  the 
Indian  resides  for  an  order  setting  aside  such 
order." 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  term  "county  court" 
is  used  in  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  such 
term,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  to  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  shall  be  considered  to  mean 
a  district  court  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  as  of  January  13,  1969. 

The  letters,  presented  by  Mr.  Harris. 
are  as  follows: 

The  UwrvERsrrT  or  Oklahoma, 

Norman.  Okla..  October  23. 1967. 
Hon.  Pbed  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  On  July  11,  1967,  the  Oklahoma 
voters  approved  a  Constitutional  amendment 
that  abolished  all  trial  coiuia  except  District 
Courts  on  January  13,  1969,  and  the  District 
Courts  are  given  original  Jurisdiction  of  all 
Jiistlclable  matters.  Including  probate  mat- 
ters at  that  time.  See  S  7(a)  of  the  enclosed 
article. 

County,  courts  wUl  be  abolished  and  ac- 
tions pending  therein  will  be  transferred  to 
the  District  Court.  {  7(b).  (c)  and  (d). 

In  some  statutes  that  relate  to  Indian 
matters,  such  as  the  Act  of  1908,  reference  is 
made  to  "the  probate  coiu-ts  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma."  Oklahoma  did  not  have  a  court 
named  a  Probate  Court.  Therefore,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  reference  was  to 
the  court  that  exercised  probate  Jurisdiction. 
Harris  v.  Bell.  254  U.S.  103.  41  S.  Ct.  49.  52 
(1920). 

Some  later  statutes,  however,  specifically 
refer  to  the  County  Coiu"t.  E.g..  Act  of 
August  4,  1947,  §{  1.  9  (61  Stat.  731).  Since 
there  is  a  specific  reference  to  a  court  which 
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,rtU  be   abolished,   many   attorneys   believe 
that  these  later  acts  should  be  amended. 

It  could  be  lU'ged  that  Congress  meant  the 
court  with  probate  Jurisdiction  when  It  re- 
ferred to  the  County  Coiorts  of  Oklahoma. 
However,  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  liti- 
gate this  issue  If  litigation  can  be  avoided 
by  legislation. 

A  copy  of  the  new  judicial  article  Is  en- 
closed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

George  B.  Fbaser, 
Boyd  Professor  of  Law. 

The  Universtty  of  Okijuioma. 

Norman.  Okla.,  October  5. 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  As  you  know,  the 
Oklahoma  voters  have  approved  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  that  abolishes  all  state 
courts  except  district  courts,  effective 
January  13,  1969.  Specifically,  county  coiuts 
are  abolished. 

In  numerous  federal  statutes  relating  to 
Indians,  reference  is  made  to  county  courts. 
A  brief  list  Includes: 

Act  of  May  27.  1908.  §  8  (36  Stat.  312). 

Act  of  April  12.  1926.  {  1  (44  Stat,  at  L. 
239). 

Act  of  January  27.  1933.  |  8  (47  Stat.  777) . 

Act  of  August  4, 1947,  ii  1.  9  (61  Stet.  731) . 

Act  of  August  11,  1956.  i  2(c).  Chap.  786. 
Pi.  348. 

These  provlalons.  and  there  may  be  others, 
need  to  be  amended.  I  assume  that  the  ap- 
propriate legislation  should  be  drafted  In 
Washington,  but  If  necessary.  I  will  draft 
a  bill.  I  am  presently  drafting  bills  for  the 
Legislative  Council  to  Implement  the  Consti- 
tutional amendments. 

If  you  desire,  I  can  have  a  more  formal  re- 
quest for  Congressional  action  made.  Also,  I 
assume  that  the  whole  Oklahoma  delegation 
should  Jointly  Introduce  the  needed  legisla- 
tion. We  can  contact  each  of  |hem  if  this 
would  be  appropriate. 

Respectfully  yoiirs, 

Oeoroe  B.  Fraser, 
Boyd  Professor  of  Law. 

The  University  o»  Oki>ahoma, 
Norman.  Okla..  November  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Fred:  The  draft  blU  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Legislative  Counsel  Is 
sufficient.  No  additions  or  deletions  are 
needed. 

Thank  you  for  taking  care  of  this  matter 
so  promptly. 

Respectfully  yours. 

George  B.  Fraser, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  with 
the  necessary  speed  so  that  references  to 
courts  soon  to  be  abolished  may  be  re- 
moved from  Federal  statutes. 


My  bill  would  make  available  to  farm- 
ers adequate  lorg-term  credit  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  off  their  creditors  and 
continuing  to  function  as  an  operating 
farm. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  for  Sen- 
ator HILL.  Senator  Talmadge.  Senator 
Jordan  of  North  Carolina,  and  Senator 
HoLLiNGS.  I  introduce  now  for  appropri- 
ate reference  a  bill  which  hopefully  will 
result  in  some  long-range  solution  to  the 
problems  faced  by  farmers  who  suffer 
crop  losses.  Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  now 
introduce  calls  for  a  study  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  may  provide  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  problem  of 
crop  losses.  My  bill  authorizes  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  undertake 
a  study  of  the  Federal  crop  insurance 
program  in  an  effort  to  identify  ways  in 
which  crop  insurance  can  be  provided  for 
fanners  at  rates  that  they  can  afford  to 
pay.  The  farmers  of  my  State  tell  me  that 
crop  Insurance  Is  simply  too  expensive. 
It  is  my  feeling  that  a  thorough  eval- 
uation and  study  of  our  existing  program 
of  crop  insurance  may  very  well  turn  up 
ways  in  which  it  can  be  improved  and 
made  more  economical.  I  am  told  that 
in    Canada    the    central     government 
shares  a  part  of  the  cost  of  crop  insur- 
ance. This  would,  of  course,  be  an  expen- 
sive imdertaking  for  our  Government. 
However,  the  study  called  for  in  my  bill 
may  reveal  that  such  a  program  would 
be  less  expensive  than  the  existing  pro- 
grams that  provide  aid  to  the  fanner 
after  the  loss  of  his  crop. 

In  any  event,  I  hope  that  my  bill  will 
receive  early  action,  and  that  this  much- 
needed  study  can  be  undertaken  as  soon 
as  possible. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2717)  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  a  study  and 
investigation  of  ways  and  means  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  crop  insurance  pro- 
gram for  farmers  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sparkman  (for  himself  and  other  Sen- 
ators), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


PROVISION  OF  A  MORE  EFFECTIVE 
CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAM  FOR 
FARMERS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday  I  introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961.  The  purpose  of  that  bill 
was  to  provide  some  relief  to  farmers  gen- 
erally who  suffer  crop  losses  as  a  result 
of  a  natural  disaster.  I  was  prompted  to 
introduce  my  bill  by  the  terrible  plight  of 
the  cotton  farmers  in  the  northern  half 
of  my  State,  and  those  In  other  States 
of  the  Southeast,  whose  crops  have  been 
virtually  totally  destroyed  by  a  hard 
freeze  several  weeks  ago. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son]  be  appointed  a  conferee  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
888,  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  also  request  that  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  be  removed  as  a  conferee 
on  this  joint  resolution  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  out  of  the  coimtry  on  of- 
ficial business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


to  the  bill  (HJl.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
assistance  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  Improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  Im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
In  federally  Impacted  areas  and  areas 
siifferlng  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  486 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
the  sanendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRKSEN] ,  amendment  No.  485 
to  House  bill  7819.  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  487 

Mr.  HARTSai  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to 
House  bill  7819,  supra,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed.  

ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS   OF 
BILLS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  biU  (S.  2613)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  that  farming  losses  incurred  by 
persons  who  are  not  bona  fide  farmers 
may  not  be  used  to  offset  nonfarm 
income. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  STwrais]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  my  bill  (S.  2714)  to  amend 
the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  in 
order  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance under  such  act  to  farmers  who  have 
suffered  severe  production  losses  as  the 
result  of  a  national  disaster. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.   48S 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION OF  CLYDE  O.  MARTZ,  OP 
COLORADO,  TO  BE  ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
December  7,  1967,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  OfiBce  Building,  on  the 
nomination  of  Clyde  O.  Martz,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
vice  Harold  Barefoot  Sanders,  Jr., 
resigned. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  above  nomination 
may  make  such  representations  as  may 
be  pertinent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllan], 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska],  and  myself,  as  chairman. 


RESCUE  OPERATIONS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  rise  today  to  speak  on  a  mat- 
ter of  great  Interest  and  grave  concern 
to  the  Nation— the  plight  of  our  fighting 
men  captured  in  Vietnam.  I  realize  little 
can  be  done  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
some,  but  it  seems  we  should  be  able  to 
do  more  to  save  our  Air  Force  and  Navy 
fliers  shot  down  by  the  enemy. 

We  have  all  read  articles  and  seen  pic- 
tures of  these  fine  yoimg  men  being 
paraded  by  their  captors.  I  am  sure  peo- 
ple from  the  entire  Nation  are  voicing 
the  same  concern  that  I  hear  daily  from 
the  citizens  of  North  Dakota:  "Why 
can't  we  rescue  more  of  these  valiant 
young  men?" 

Because  this  question  has  been  posed 
to  me  so  often  recently,  some  of  my  staff 
and  I  have  begun  to  look  into  the  matter. 
We  are  continuing  to  probe  In  greater 
depth,  but  the  subject  Is  so  compelling 
that  I  want  to  share  our  early  findings 
with  you  immediately. 

We  find  that  our  rescue  crews  do  an 
absolutely  remarkable  job  with  the 
equipment  they  have  at  hand.  If  human, 
or  superhuman,  effort  could  spell  the 
difference  between  rescue  and  capture, 
most  of  our  downed  airmen  would  be 
saved.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  We  find 
that  only  some  one-fourth  of  them  are 
rescued. 

Upon  learning  this,  we  searched  fur- 
ther. If  our  men  fall  outside  regions  such 
as  Hanoi  and  our  rescue  teams  can  pick 
them  up  within  15  to  20  minutes,  they 
are  usually  brought  out  sriely.  If  it  takes 
much  longer,  and  it  usually  does,  then  it 
Is  a  different  story.  The  enemy  will  then 
reach  our  man  first  and  capture  him,  or 
at  least  get  close  enough  to  the  scene  to 
drive  away  our  rescue  helicopters  with 
heavy  ground  fire.  So,  the  key  to  success 
Is  to  get  there  in  a  hurry. 

Why  cannot  our  crews  get  there  soon 
enough?  Last  week  the  Chief  of  the  Air 
Force  Air  Rescue  Service  presented  a 
briefing  to  some  Members  of  the  House 
and  showed  a  film  on  the  rescue  opera- 
tion in  Vietnam.  I  was  not  present,  but  I 
understand  it  was  very  good  and  pointed 
up  the  high  ability  of  our  fighting  men. 
I  intend  to  ask  for  the  same  briefing  In 
the  near  future,  as  part  of  my  probe  Into 
this  subject. 

As  I  understand  It,  the  presentation 
showed  a  masterpiece  of  planning,  co- 
ordination, and  split-second  timing  by 
our  rescue  teams.  It  also  showed,  I  am 
told,  an  amazing  array  of  complicated 
machines  to  do  the  Job — ^not  merely  the 
rescue  helicopters. 

The  helicopter,  of  course,  holds  center 
stage.  It  Is  the  only  thing  we  have  In 
Vietnam  that  will  go  straight  up  and 
down  or  hover  overhead  to  rescue  our 
airmen.  The  helicopter  Is  sent  forward 
early  In  the  day  In  case  It  Is  needed. 
There  It  waits  for  a  rescue  call  while 
other  airplanes  fly  above  It  for  protection. 
When  a  call  comes,  the  helicopter  goes 
at  top  speed— from  about  140  to  160  miles 
per  hour — to  the  rescue  scene.  The  pro- 


tective airplanes  go  with  it,  and  tankers 
stand  by  in  case  the  helicopter  needs 
more  fuel.  Other  tankers  also  stand  by 
to  refuel  the  jet  airplanes  waiting  in  the 
area  trying  to  protect  the  downed  airmen 
until  the  helicopter  arrives.  The  heli- 
copter cannot  fly  fast  enough,  imfortu- 
nately.  to  refuel  from  the  same  tanker 
used  by  the  jets.  While  this  is  going  on, 
a  control  ship  is  circling  the  area  to 
coordinate  the  operation.  All  is  well  if 
the  rescue  scene  is  within  25  or  30  miles. 
Again,  unfortunately,  it  is  usually  much 
farther,  and  our  rescue  team  cannot  do 
their  job  in  the  necessary  15  to  20  min- 
utes. Our  downed  airman  is  lost  and  all 
of  our  best  efforts,  risking  many  lives, 
were  wasted. 

The  problem  sounds  bad  enough  as  it 
is,  but  it  would  be  much  worse  if  Vietnam 
were  not  the  arena  and  the  targets  were 
even  farther  away.  Obviously,  it  seems 
what  is  needed  Is  something  that  will  go 
much  faster  and  much  farther  than  the 
helicopter.  We  need  something  that  can 
leave  with  the  combat  airplanes  and  be 
overhead  within  minutes  if  an  airman  is 
shot  down.  Obviously,  we  need  a  machine 
with  the  speed  of  an  airplane  that  can 
also  land  or  hover  at  the  scene. 

We  all  know  that  we  have  voted  sub- 
stantial money  for  several  years  to  de- 
velop aircraft  such  as  are  needed.  We  all 
know  these  as  V/STOL  airplanes.  We  also 
all  know  that  several  of  our  allied  coun- 
tries are  looking  seriously  at  the  problem 
as  well.  These  countries  include  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Canada.  In 
fact,  we  are  jointly  working  with  some 
of  oiu-  foreign  friends.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
time  to  look  closely  at  what  is  being  done 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  seems  It  is  time 
to  take  the  best  and  begin  to  use  it  as 
soon  as  possible  to  rescue  our  downed 
airmen. 

Surely,  we  can  and  must  do  better  to 
rescue  more  of  our  fighting  airmen.  Our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives have  also  voiced  their  concern  In 
this  grave  matter.  They  have  urged  ac- 
tion to  improve  our  ability  to  rescue  our 
filers  from  hostile  territory.  Early  action 
must  be  taken,  lives  must  be  saved. 

I  plan  to  ask  Secretary  McNamara  to 
advise  the  Senate,  in  detail,  our  current 
rescue  capability,  what  steps  can  be  taken 
to  improve  the  situation  and  what  help 
the  Senate  can  provide.  I  am  sure  you  all 
share  my  grave  concern.  Something  more 
must  be  done. 

I  hope  many  of  you  will  find  time  to 
Join  me  for  the  presentation  by  our  De- 
fense Department.  We  must  leave  no 
stone  unturned  In  our  efforts.  I  am  sure 
the  entire  Nation  shares  our  anxiety  over 
the  plight  of  our  captured  airmen  and 
their  anguished  families. 


December  4,  1967 


HOUSE-PASSED  VERSION  OF  S.  2171 
IMPERILS  SENATE  COMPROMISE 
ON  SACB  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  November  28,  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  S.  2171,  which 
relates  to  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board,  after  substituting  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  H.R.  12601,  as 
reported  by  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  for  the  language 


in  S.  2171  as  it  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  bill  is  Intended  to  give  the  Sub- 
versive Activities  Control  Board,  which 
has  been  almost  completely  idle  over  the 
past  20  months,  something  to  do.  Its 
proponents  hope  that  the  measure  will 
successfully  meet  objections,  raised  and 
sustained  in  the  Federal  courts,  to  the 
registration  provisions  of  the  act— ob- 
jections that  have  rendered  the  Board 
impotent. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  recall  that 
there  was  long-drawn-out  Senate  de- 
bate on  tills  measure.  A  nimiber  of  us 
felt  that  the  new  legislation  would  not 
give  the  Board  one  iota  more  to  do  than 
it  does  now.  We  believed  the  bill  would 
not  be  utilized  by  the  Attorney  General 
because  it  posed  serious  constitutional 
problems.  We  argued  that  In  passing 
the  bill  we  would  simply  be  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  Board— with  its  five 
$26,000-a-year  sinecures — without  add- 
ing to  its  responsibilities.  For  these  rea- 
sons, we  were  unwilling  to  fool  the  Amer- 
ican public  into  believing  that  we  were 
bolstering  the  authority  of  the  Board, 
giving  its  members  more  to  do,  when  in 
reality,  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth. 

The  House-passed  bill  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate.  However,  these  differences  do  not 
seem  to  touch  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  can  expect  the  Board 
to  be  more  effective  with  the  passage  of 
this  measure.  This  is  amply  attested  to 
by  Representative  Anderson's  of  Illinois 
statement  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
when  the  bill  was  taken  up  last  Tues- 
day. At  that  time  he  said: 

I  seriously  question  whether  this  bill  Is 
going  to  do  very  much  to  unmask  the  Com- 
munist threat  to  our  country,  whether  It  is 
gong  to  do  very  much  good  to  have  this,  I 
think,  utterly  useless  appendage  on  the  body 
politic,  this  vestigial  organ  that  has  been 
in  existence  17  years  and  has  not  accom- 
plished anything  that  I  can  see  .  .  . 

One  very  important  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions has  to  do  with  abolition  of  the 
Board,  if  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
instituted  proceedings  before  the  Board 
under  the  new  legislation  by  Decemtter 
31,  1968,  and  if  hearings  have  not  been 
conducted  by  the  Board  prior  to  this  date. 

On  Friday,  October  20,  an  amendment 
granting  this  right  was  proposed  by  the 
majority  leader  and  cosponsored  by  my- 
self and  the  minority  leader.  It  was  a 
put-up-or-shut-up  amendment.  It  meant 
in  effect  that  either  the  legislation  would 
be  used,  and  used  effectively,  or  the  Board 
would  be  abolished.  In  either  event  we 
would  stop  squandering  tax  dollars. 

This  amendment  was  not  Included  In 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives despite  the  fact  that  it  was  lit- 
erally the  sole  reason  why  many  Senatom 
agreed  to  have  a  vote  on  the  legislation 
and  support  It  on  final  passage. 

Now  S.  2171  is  In  conference.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  have  been  appointed.  They 
have  a  deep  and  solemn  obligation  to 
uphtld  the  Senate  on  this  point.  On  the 
day  the  blU  passed  the  Senate,  our  ma- 
jority leader,  who  was  instrumental  in 
resolving  a  virtual  deadlock  situation 
through  the  Introduction  of  his  amend- 
ment, stated: 
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The  amendment  was  offered  in  good  faith. 
I  would  expect  the  Senate  conferees  to  hold 
firm. 

It  Is  very  clear,  Mr.  President,  that 
without  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Proxmlre 
amendment  the  bill  would  never  have 
passed  the  Senate — would  not  be  in  con- 
ference now.  Consequently  I  want  to 
state  without  equivocation  that  I  will 
fight  tooth  and  nail  any  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  that  does  not  contain 
tills  amendment.  Just  as  it  would  not 
have  passed  the  Senate  without  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  so  it  will  not  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  in  its  conference 
version — as  far  as  tl^is  Senator  is  con- 
cerned— unless  it  contains  that  amend- 
ment. I  hope  that  I  can  count  on  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  conferees 
in  this  matter  and  that  we  can  dispose 
of  a  Subversive  Activities  Control  bill 
containing  the  Mansfield-Dirksen-Prox- 
mlre amendment,  an  amendment  that 
was  approved  by  a  74-to-2  Senate  vote 
promptly. 

OREGON  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFER- 
ENTIAL PRIMARY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  a  presidential  preferential 
primary  law  on  the  statute  books,  aoid 
the  presidential  primary  will  be  held  In 
my  State  on  May  28, 1968. 

As  the  Senate  Is  well  aware,  there  un- 
doubtedly will  be  several  names  of  very 
prominent  Democratic  leaders  which  will 
appear  on  that  presidential  preferential 
ballot.  Undoubtedly  the  President's 
name  will  be  on  it.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  has 
announced  that  his  name  will  be  on  it. 
There  may  be  others.  In  fact,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  even  the  name  of  George  Wal- 
lace of  Alabama  may  be  on  it  becpuse 
under  the  law  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  has  not  only  the 
authority  but  the  statutory  duty  to  place 
on  the  presidential  preferential  primary 
ballot  the  name  of  any  prominent  leader 
of  either  party  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned and  who  Is  generally  considered 
as  a  potential  candidate  for  the  party 
nomination  of  his  respective  party  at  the 
national  convention. 

Mr.  President,  our  law  has  been 
changed  since  1960.  Up  imtil  1960  an  in- 
dividual's name  could  be  put  on  the  Ore- 
gon presidential  preferential  ballot  and 
he  could  not  take  it  off.  In  other  words,  it 
could  be  put  on  the  ballot  without  his 
consent  and  it  would  stay  there,  and  the 
individual  would  be  subjected  to  a  cam- 
paign involving  his  name  In  the  presi- 
dential preferential  primary. 

I  am  a  competent  witness  to  speak  on 
the  application  of  the  old  law  because  In 
1960  my  name  was  placed  on  the  ballot 
by  petition.  The  law  then  provided  that 
If  a  thousand  signatures  of  an  individ- 
ual's party  appeared  on  a  petition  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  requesting 
that  an  individual's  name  be  placed  on 
the  ballot,  the  secretary  of  state  had  no 
choice  but  to  put  the  name  on  the  ballot 
and  the  person  named  could  not  get  his 
name  off. 

Mr.  President,  many  friends  of  mine 
In  late  1959  announced  that  they  were 
going  to  file  a  petition  to  put  my  name  on 
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that  ballot.  I  made  use  of  the  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  the  platfonns  of  my  State 
pleading  that  it  not  be  done.  I  was  not 
successful  in  persuading  those  who  sub- 
sequently filed  the  petition  not  to  file  it. 
Some  of  thos^  persons  were  not  my 
friends  because  some  signed  petitions  to 
put  my  name  on  the  ballot  because  they 
thought  that  would  make  It  difficult  for 
me,  and  it  was  bound  to.  So  my  name 
went  on  the  ballot.  That  is  the  only  pres- 
idential preferential  primary  in  my  State 
in  which  I  have  permitted  myself  to  be 
involved.  I  was  involved  in  that  one  as  a 
matter  of  self-preservation.  Once  the 
petition  was  filed  I  had  to  at  least  present 
my  points  of  view  to  the  people  of  my 
State  on  the  issues  of  the  1960  campaign. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  given  an  account 
of  this  situation  because  of  an  insertion 
I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  shortly. 

Subsequent  to  1960,  the  law  was 
changed  so  that  if  a  person's  name  is 
placed  on  the  ballot  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  then  that  person  can  file  an 
affidavit  requesting  that  his  name  be 
taken  off  the  ballot  because  he  is  not  a 
candidate.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that 
even  that  is  imfair.  I  believe  that  though 
a  person  is  prominently  mentioned  as  a 
potential  candidate  for  the  nomination  of 
his  party  in  the  national  convention  of 
his  party,  no  State,  including  my  own, 
should  have  the  right  to  place  a  person's 
name  on  the  presidential  preferential 
primary  ballot  without  his  consent.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  fair  to  force  one  to  go  to 
all  the  expense  and  all  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  involving  himself  in  a 
presidential  preferential  primary  when 
he  prefers  not  to  have  his  name  on  the 
ballot.  Therefore,  I  was  even  opposed  to 
the  provision  in  our  present  law  that 
provides  that  the  person  must  file  an 
affidavit  that  he  is  not  a  candidate.  How- 
ever, that  is  the  law  in  my  State. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
.•senior  Senator  from  Oregon  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  an  individual  should  have  the  right 
to  take  his  name  off  the  ballot  without 
filing  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  a  candi- 
date. However,  that  is  not  the  law  of  my 
State. 

Therefore,  I  think  there  wUl  be  several 
names  of  Democrats  in  the  primary  of 
my  party,  and  probably  also  in  the  Re- 
publican primary,  that  will  go  on  the 
ballot,  when  the  individuals,  if  they  had 
a  free  choice,  would  say,  '"Take  my  name 
off."  However,  they  will  not  file  an  affi- 
davit that  they  are  not  candidates  or 
might  not  be  candidates  because  the  net 
effect  of  that  is  obvious  to  everyone. 

I  have  always  taken  the  position  that 
I  will  not  involve  myself  in  presidential 
preferential  primaries. 
I  remember  in   1948,  when  I  was  a 


Republican,  Tom  Dewey  came  to  me  and 
asked  if  I  would  help  him  in  the  presi- 
dential preferential  primary  and  I  said 
that  I  would  not.  I  said  that  it  would 
be  presimiptuous  for  me  to  tell  the  voters 
of  Oregon  what  they  should  do  in  the 
presidential  preferential  primary.  They 
will  make  their  own  decisions.  Within 
10  days  after  that  conference  with 
Dewey,  Harold  Stassen — ^he  had  been  a 
student  of  mine  for  4  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota — asked  me  if  I 
would  endorse  him  and  help  him.  I  said 
no,  that  I  would  not,  that  I  never 
involved  myself  in  a  presidential  pri- 
mary, that  it  was  up  to  the  people  of  my 
State  to  make  their  own  decisions  with- 
out my  trying  to  infiuence  their  deci- 
sions. That  has  always  been  my  position. 
I  say  this,  Mr.  President,  because  some 
people  seem  to  have  some  difficulty,  par- 
ticularly newsmen,  in  getting  my  r-ecord 
tlirough  their  heads. 

After  Senator  McCarthy's  announce- 
ment, I  was  deluged,  of  course,  with  calls, 
telegrams,  and  conversations  about 
"What  is  going  to  be  your  position  in  the 
Democratic  presidential  preferential  pri- 
mary?" 

On  Friday,  December  1,  1967,  I  Issued 
a  press  release  from  my  office.  I  have  yet 
to  read  one  accurate  account  of  it  in  a 
single  newspaper  in  this  country. 

I  am  being  deluged  again  as  to  exactly 
what  I  meant.  So  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  press 
release  of  December  1,  1967,  which  I  is- 
sued last  Friday,  annoimcing  my  non- 
participation  and  noninvolvement  in  a 
presidential  preferential  primary  cam- 
paign in  my  State  on  behalf  of  anyone. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[A  press  release  from  the  oflBce  of  Senator 
Watnb  Mobsb,  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  Dec. 
1.  1967] 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  Democrat,  Oregon, 
Issued  the  following  statement  today: 

"Senator  Eugene  McCarthy's  announce- 
ment that  he  will  enter  the  Oregon  presi- 
dential primary  next  May  caOls  for  the  follow- 
ing comments  on  my  part: 

"I  welcome  Senator  McCarthy  and  any 
other  national  recognized  Democratic  leader 
to  submit  his  name  to  the  voters  of  Oregon 
In  our  presidential  preferential  primary. 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  Involve  myself  In  the 
presidential  primary  candidacy  of  any  of  the 
candidates  whose  names  wlU  be  on  the  Ore- 
gon primary  ballot  next  May.  We  all  know 
that  the  names  of  several  very  prominent 
and  highly  qualified  Democrats,  such  as  Sen- 
ator McCarthy,  will  probably  be  on  that  bal- 
lot If  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Oregon  law  regulating 
presidential  primaries. 

"Under  that  law,  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
required  to  place  on  the  ballot  the  names  of 
Individuals  who  are  prominently  mentioned 
as  possible  candidates  for  the  presidential 
nomination  unless  the  Individual  concerned 
notifies  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  U  not 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency  and  there- 
fore, wants  hU  name  left  off  the  Oregon 
ballot.  The  decision  to  put  his  name  on  the 
ballot  rests  with  the  discretion  of  the  Oregon 
Secretary  of  State. 

"Therefore.  I  assume  that  in  addition  to 
Senator  McCarthy's  name,  the  names  of 
others,  including  President  Johnson,  himself. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and  for  that  mat- 
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ter,  probably  George  Wallace,  may  very  well 
be  on  the  Oregon  ballot. 

"Ever  since  I  have  held  office  In  the  Senate, 
I  have  made  clear  that  I  would  not  Involve 
myself,  either  by  way  of  endorsement  or  cam- 
paigning for  any  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dential nomination  whose  name  appears  on 
the  Oregon  ballot.  In  1960,  my  name  appeared 
on  the  presidential  primary  ballot  In  Oregon 
by  petition  contrary  to  my  expressed  wish 
that  It  not  be.  I  took  to  the  television,  radio 
and  platforms  In  advance  of  the  filing  of 
those  petitions,  urging  that  my  friends  not 
place  my  name  In  nomination  by  signing  and 
filing  petitions.  At  that  time,  the  law  did 
not  protect  an  Individual  whose  name  was 
placed  on  the  Oregon  ballot  Ijy  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  a  result  of  petitions  filed.  He 
could  not  demand  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
not  place  his  name  on  the  ballot. 

"Except  in  1960,  when  my  own  political 
Interests  were  Involved,  I  have  not  taken 
sides  in  any  presidential  race  in  the  Oregon 
primaries.  I  shall  follow  that  same  course  of 
action  of  non-involvement  In  the  1968  pres- 
idential primary  and  for  these  reasons: 

"First,  I  think  it  is  presumptuous  for  a 
trmted  States  Senator  to  attempt  to  tell  the 
members  of  his  Party  whom  they  should 
nominate  as  their  Party's  candidate.  The 
voters  of  Oregon  are  perfectly  capable  of 
making  their  own  choices  In  a  presidential 
primary  without  a  Senator  or  any  other 
elected  official  seeking  to  Influence  their  vote. 
"Second,  I  hope  to  be  the  Democratic 
Party's  Senatorial  nominee  and  one  of  its 
delegates  to  the  1968  Democratic  Convention 
In  Chicago.  Under  Oregon  law,  each  delegate 
to  that  Convention  Is  bound  to  support  for 
the  presidential  nomination  the  choice  se- 
lected by  the  voters  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mary. In  view  of  that  statutory  mandate,  I 
feel  that  one  holding  an  office  of  such  respon- 
sibility as  that  of  a  United  States  Senator 
should  keep  himself  in  a  posiUon  where  he 
can  carry  out  the  decision  of  Uie  voters.  He 
should  not  handicap  himself  with  a  back- 
ground of  having  supporting  in  the  primary 
some  candidate  who  was  not  selected  by  the 
voters  but  who  may  very  well  still  be  one 
of  the  principal  contenders  for  the  nomina- 
tion at  the  Party  Convention. 

"Further,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  already 
made  clear  that  I  hope  President  Johnson 
wlU  have  so  modified  his  position  on  some 
Issues,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  but  par- 
ticularly his  position  In  respect  to  escalating 
the  war  In  Vietnam,  that  aU  Democrats  who 
at  the  present  time  differ  with  him  on  his 
foreign  policy  can  vmlte  behind  him  at  the 
National  Convention.  This  certainly  is  a  po- 
litical goal  devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  deny  that  the  Democratic 
Party  will  be  in  a  stronger  position  to  win 
the  historic  election  of  1968  If  the  President, 
In  the  very  near  future  and  well  in  advance 
of  the  National  Convention,  sees  fit  to  modify 
his  position  on  foreign  policy.  There  are  only 
a  few  ifsues  which  at  the  present  time  are 
creating  such  severe  rifts  within  the  Party 
as  to  cause  Senator  McCarthy  and  pcEsibly 
some  other  potential  candidate  or  candidates 
to  enter  the  presidential  primaries. 

"The  entrj-  of  Senator  McCarthy  and  any 
other  candidates  in  the  Oregon  presidential 
primary  will  provide  the  people  of  Oregon 
with  a  highly  informative  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  issues  that  have  already 
divided  the  Democratic  Party.  A  better  un- 
derstanding of  those  issues  I  think  will 
strengthen  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  his- 
toric election  of  November  1968." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  read  the 
following  from  the  press  release: 

I  welcome  Senator  McCarthy  and  any  other 
natlonaUy  recognized  Democratic  leader  to 
submit  his  name  to  the  voters  of  Oregon  In 
our  presidential  preferential  primary. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  involve  myself  in  the 
presidential  primary  candidacy  of  any  of  the 
candidates  whose  names  will  be  on  the  Ore- 


gon primary  ballot  next  May.  We  aU  know 
that  the  names  of  several  very  prominent 
and  highly  qualified  Democrats,  such  as  Sen- 
ator McCarthy,  will  probably  be  on  that  bal- 
lot if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Oregon  law  regulating 
presidential  primaries. 

Then  I  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
law,  and  say: 

Therefore,  I  assimae  that  in  addition  to 
Senator  McCarthy's  name,  the  names  of 
others,  including  President  Johnson,  him- 
self. Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  and  for  that 
matter,  probably  George  Wallace,  may  very 
well  be  on  the  Oregon  ballot. 

I  then  set  forth,  as  I  already  have  in 
my  comments  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
my  position  in  regard  to  my  nonpartici- 
patlon  in  the  Oregon  primary  election. 

I  said  this  about  the  President: 

Further,  I  wish  to  say  I  have  already  made 
clear  that  I  hope  President  Johnson  will  have 
so  modified  his  position  on  some  issues,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  but  particularly  his 
position  in  respect  to  escalating  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  that  all  Democrats  who  at  the 
present  time  differ  with  him  on  his  foreign 
policy  can  unite  behind  him  at  the  National 
Convention.  This  certainly  Is  a  political  goal 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one can  deny  that  the  Democratic  Party  will 
be  in  a  stronger  postitlon  to  win  the  historic 
election  of  1966  if  the  President,  In  the  very 
near  future  and  well  in  advance  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  sees  fit  to  modify  his  posi- 
tion on  foreign  policy.  There  are  only  a  few 
issues  which  at  the  present  time  are  creating 
such  severe  rifts  within  the  Party  as  to  cause 
Senator  McCarthy  and  possibly  some  other 
potential  candidate  or  candidates  to  enter 
the  presidential  primaries. 

The  entry  of  Senator  McCarthy  and  any 
other  candidates  in  the  Oregon  presidential 
primary  will  provide  the  people  of  Oregon 
with  a  highly  Informative  discussion  of  the 
pros  and  cons  of  the  Issues  that  have  already 
divided  the  Democratic  Party.  A  better  un- 
derstanding of  those  issues  I  think  will 
strengthen  the  Democratic  Party  In  the 
historic  election  of  November  1968. 

Mr.  President,  the  press  release  is 
clear.  I  am  very  sorry  that  apparently 
the  press,  in  its  necessity  to  digest  and 
abbreviate,  sent  some  stories  Into  Ore- 
gon which  have  left  many  people  In 
doubt  as  to  how  I  stand. 

The  press  release  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  my  position  and  I  welcome  having  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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A  PLAN  TO  STOP  THE  GOLD  DRAIN 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  thought- 
provoking  article  enti'.led  "A  Plan  To 
Stop  the  Gold  Drain,"  written  by  Dr. 
N.  R.  Danlelian,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  Association, 
and  published  in  the  December  Issue  of 
Reader's  Digest,  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  hope  that  it  will  be  read  by  all 
who  believe  in  the  integrity  of  our  cur- 
rency and  a  soimd  economy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plan  To  Stop  the  Gold  Drain 
(By  N.  R.  Danlelian,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  AssoclaUon, 
Washington,  D.C..  and  editor  of  the  book! 
The  United  States  Balance  of  Payments: 
An  Appraisal  of  U.S.  Economic  Strategy) 
Newspapers  carry  gloomy  reports  about  it, 
financiers  lose  sleep  over  it,  politicians  In 


Washington  try  to  dismiss  it.  Nevertheless  it 
persists — Indeed  it  worsens  every  day  It?  a 
remote-sounding  threat  called  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  But  it  is  far  from  re- 
mote. Unless  we  take  steps  to  remedy  it  and 
toon,  untold  Americans  wUl  suffer  the  con- 
sequences— right  In  their  pocketbooks.  We 
can  solve  the  balance-of-payments  mess!  But 
It  won't  be  easy,  for  we  are  In  deep  trouble. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  last  17  years  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  for  Imports,  military  expenditures 
foreign  aid,  tourism  and  Investments  than  it 
has  taken  In  from  exports,  and  earnings  over- 
seas on  investments,  royalties  and  services 
The  result  Is  a  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
an  underlying  dollar  loss  which  this  year  wlU 
climb  to  at  least  $4  billion— the  highest  level 
In  ten  years.  ResiUt:  The  U.S.  gold  suddIv  Is 
perilously  low.  ffj" 

TO    PARIS    BY    THE    TON 

Many  wlU  recall  the  Depression-racked 
winter  of  1933  when  people  lined  up  at  banks 
to  demand  gold  for  their  paper  money.  That 
same  nightmarish  run  on  gold  has  been  tak- 
ing place  again— but  vi^th  one  major  differ- 
ence—while VS.  citizens  can  no  longer  own 
gold,  foreign  nations  can.  France's  Charles  de 
Gaulle  was  No.  1  in  line  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  last  year,  cashinu 
in  his  paper  dollars  for  46  tons  of  gold  worth 
$aO  million  every  month.  Armored  trucks  load 
the  heavy  bars  on  ocean  liners,  and  the  gold 
winds  up  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France 
in  Paris.  Many  other  nations,  too,  have  been 
carting  off  our  gold  with  the  result  that  since 
1958  our  gold  reserves  have  shrunk  from  $23 
bUlion  to  $13.1  billion. 

But  that  isn't  all.  More  than  100  naUons 
have  accumulated  30  bUUon  In  dollar  claims 
most  of  which,  through  their  central  banks 
they  can  redeem  for  U.S.  gold.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  demand  as  much  of  it  as  they  have 
m  recent  years,  our  supply  will  soon  vanish— 
or  we  will  be  forced  to  stop  all  gold  sales.  In 
either  case,  the  consequence  wlU  be  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  debacle. 

Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold  behind 
It.  our  paper  currency  would  soon  brine 
lower  exchange  rates  and  buy  less  in  world 
markete.  We'd  have  to  pay  more  for  our 
imports— copper,  sugar,  coffee,  iron  ore,  oU 
And  for  the  American  tourist,  prices  would 
rise  on  everything  from  hotel  bUls  to  souve- 
nirs. Moreover,  without  a  stable  world-ac- 
cepted currency  to  pay  for  troops  and  arms 
abroad  our  military  capabUlty  would  be 
undermined.  Our  enemies  might  then  be 
tempted  to  challenge  us  on  other  fronts  be- 
sides Vietnam. 

What  we  must  do.  obviously,  is  to  spend 
less  and  earn  more  overseas.  To  accomplish 
this,  and  thus  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  our  government  leaders  must  take 
five  fundamental  steps: 

1.  Tighten  the  foreign-aid  spigot  By 
Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Fowler's  own  cal- 
culations, the  $5-billlon  annual  foreign-as- 
sistance program  Increases  our  international 
deficit  by  about  $750  million  a  year— more 
than  $2  mllUon  a  day.  These  are  dollars  spent 
by  the  recipients  outside  the  United  States. 

Another  dollar-losing  proposition  la  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  under  which  we  sell 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  even  tobacco,  for  local 
currencies— Indian  rupees,  Brazilian  cru- 
zeiros—which we  cannot  turn  into  dollars. 

Congress  Intended  these  local  currency 
sales  to  help  the  hungry  people  of  the  world, 
not  to  be  a  subsUtute  for  commercial  dollar 
transactions.  But  look  at  Egypt,  which  used 
to  buy,  commerclaUy,  subsUntial  amounts 
of  tallow  from  us  to  make  soap  and  oleomar- 
garine. In  1959  we  began  to  supply  that  coun- 
try with  tallow  under  foreign  aid  (even  as 
Nasser  became  increasingly  belligerent  to- 
ward us.)  Inevitably,  our  commercial  sale  of 
tallow  to  Egypt  was  quickly  displaced  by  ex- 
change of  surplus  tallow  for  unusable  Egyp- 
tian currency.  A  single  review  by  the  watch- 
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dog  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  reveals  a 
score  of  other  countries  in  which  we  have 
kicked  away  $715  million  worth  of  com- 
mercial sales,  thanks  to  such  foreign-aid 
substitutions. 

Recently.  Congress  has  achieved  some  suc- 
cess in  restraining  the  State  Department's 
overeager  largess.  But  more  reform  is  needed, 
particularly  In  curbing  huge  blank-check 
grants  and  In  limiting  aid  to  specific  projects 
that  require  the  purchase  of  U.S.  equipment 
such  as  pumps,  tractors  and  earthmovers;  In 
selling  more  agric\iltural  products  for  hard 
cash;  and  In  concentrating  on  a  few  coun- 
tries of  strategic  Importance  where  visible 
resultes  can  be  obtained  through  demon- 
strated self-help. 

2.  Corral  loose  loans.  Financial  institutions 
such  as  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  must  be  brought  under 
Btricter  discipline  by  the  U.S.  government. 
They  are  knocking  gaping  boles  In  ova  bal- 
ance of  payments  by  doling  out  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  IDA.  the  World 
Bank's  "soft  loan"  window,  lends  at  tio  In- 
terest with  a  final  maturity  of  50  years  sums 
of  $101  to  $354  million,  of  which  40  percent 
U  from  the  United  States.  Only  a  fraction  of 
every  U.S.  dollar  lent  by  IDA  returns  here  to 
buy  goods. 

Because  these  "loans"  are  helpfully  In- 
terest free,  the  U.S.  government  should  In- 
sist that  the  money  be  spent  here  to  finance 
specific  aid  projects.  "Unless  this  program  is 
cut  down  to  size,"  warns  Sen.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton of  Missouri,  "we  will  have  that  much 
more  dlfflcxilty  In  finding  oiur  way  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  International  deficits." 

3.  Trim  military  fat  abroad.  With  billions 
pouring  Into  the  Vietnam  war.  it  is  Impera- 
tive lor  our  brass  to  pull  In  their  belts.  There 
are  more  than  a  million  UJS.  servicemen  aU 
over  the  world.  This  means  a  total  out-of- 
pocket  foreign-exchange  cost  of  $3.6  billion 
a  year — dollars  which  are  often  used  to 
withdraw  our  gold.  U.S.  soldiers  and  their 
families  are  pumping  $1.5  billion  into  the 
European  economies  alone.  Can  any  of  these 
Americans   be  safely   brought  home? 

Former  President  Eisenhower  declares:  "I 
do  not  believe  that  today  the  common  se- 
curity requires  an  American  ground  strength 
the  equivalent  of  the  six  divisions  now  pres- 
ent in  Europe."  He  would  reduce  these  forces 
to  no  more  than  two  divisions  with  reinforc- 
ing artillery  and  a  reconnaissance  regiment. 
Porty-four  members  of  the  VB.  Senate,  in- 
cluding Armed  Services  Committee  Chair- 
man Richard  B.  Russell,  have  echoed  Elsen- 
hower's view,  mtroduclng  a  resolution  calling 
lor  a  "substantial  reduction  of  U.S.  foroes 
permanently  stationed  in  Europe." 

Recently  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced withdrawal  of  35,000  U.S.  troops 
from  West  Germany,  but  more  should  fol- 
low. Senator  Russell  makes  sense  when  he 
says,  "If  the  United  States  has  one  division 
of  troops  anywhere,  we're  not  going  to  leave 
them  there  to  be  chopped  up." 

Our  military  presence  in  the  Fai-  East  used 
to  add  $1.6  billion  a  year  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Now  the  Vietnam  war  Itself 
runs  a  staggering  $24  billion  a  year,  and  not 
every  nut  and  bolt  can  be  shipped  from 
home.  So  hundreds  of  millions  are  spent  for 
war  supplies  in  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
military  expenditures  now  Increase  our  bal- 
ance-of-paymeuu  deficit  by  $2  billion  a  year. 
We  should  press  these  countries  to  spend  the 
equivalent  of  our  Increased  military  expendi- 
tures on  additional  purchases  In  the  United 
States  of  goods  now  bought  elsewhere.  That 
way  we  can  reduce  the  impact  of  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments  without  limiting  mili- 
tary capability. 

4.  Expand  our  exports.  The  time  has  coma 
for  tough  bargaining  in  trade  negotiations 
to  spur  commercial  exports.  Administration 
officials  claim  that  our  1966  trade  "sxirplTis" — 
the    difference   between    total    exports    and 


total  Imports  of  goods — ^was  $3.7  billion.  But 
nearly  $3  billion  ol  this  comforting  figure  Is 
a  mirage.  It  represents  exports  paid  for  not 
by  foreign  buyers  but  by  Washington. 

For  example,  a  Jeep  on  the  municipal  pier 
In  Toledo,  Ohio,  marked  for  Pakistan  looks 
like  good  business.  In  truth,  however,  pay- 
ment comes  right  out  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
pockets  and  doesn't  earn  tis  a  dime.  How? 
Foreign  aid  bankrolls  such  sales  by  handing 
nations  money  to  buy  our  goods,  often  dis- 
placing a  potential  cash  sale. 

The  remainder  of  this  $3.7  bUllon  also 
vanishes  Into  thin  air  if  one  Is  aware  of  what 
Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  calls  "seduction  by  sta- 
tistics": oxir  Imports  are  made  to  appear 
smaller  by  omitting  such  charges  as  trans- 
portation and  insvu-ance  from  overseas  to  UB. 
ports  of  entry. 

Instead  of  engaging  In  such  double-stand- 
ard statistics,  our  government  should  be  con- 
centrating on  reducing  foreign-trade  obsta- 
cles. For  Instance,  the  European  common 
market  has  set  up  a  protectionist  agricul- 
tural policy.  Tariffs  on  corn,  barley,  chickens 
and  dairy  products  run  from  40  to  76  per- 
cent. An  American  grain  exporter  can  deliver 
wheat  in  Rotterdam  for  $1.80  a  bushel,  but 
he  has  to  pay  $1.09  duty,  plus  an  extra  sur- 
charge of  three  cents  a  bushel,  forcing  his 
price  above  that  of  the  local  producer.  And 
even  If  the  price  of  U.S.  wheat  shoxild  be  re- 
duced by.  say.  30  cents,  the  tariff  would  auto- 
matically go  up  the  same  amount.  , 

Incredibly.  U.S.  trade  negotiators  have  all 
too  often  accepted  these  obnoxious  tariffs  as 
non-negotiable  I  This  "uo-wIa;'  policy  sim- 
ply slams  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  exporter. 

5.  Avoid  quickie  solutions.  Since  1961  our 
policy  makers  in  Washington  have  merely 
nabbled  at  the  dollar-deficit  problem  with 
"qiUckle"  solutions.  For  example:  the  gov- 
ernment cut  duty-free  Imports  by  tourists 
from  $500  to  $100  per  trip  whUe  raising  the 
valuation  from  wholesale  to  retail  price. 
This  has  had  Insignificant  effect  on  total 
tourist  expenditures  abroad,  but  It  touched 
off  bitter  anti-American  resentment  among 
Europe's  small  tradesmen. 

Other  strange  "remedies":  a  special  fed- 
eral tax  on  those  who  buy  foreign  securities. 
Th\is.  it  is  aU  right  for  a  tourist  to  spend 
money  at  a  nightclub  In  Parts,  but  un- 
patriotic to  buy  Interest-bearing  French  se- 
curities!; And  the  Department  of  Commerce 
is  contlniially  pressuring  American  busi- 
nessmen to  curtail  their  foreign  Invest- 
ments m  Europe  although  Income  on  pri- 
vate Investments  Is  one  of  the  largest 
sources  of  earnings  which  help  our  balance 
of  payments:  since  1946  it  has  brought  us 
a  net  income  of  $20  billion.  Moreover,  when 
a  pharmaceutical  or  automobUe  plant  Is 
established  Va '  a  foreign  country.  American 
machinery  and  raw  materials  are  often  sold 
to  the  plant,  thus  boosting  our  exports. 

A  glance  at  Individual  company  reports 
dramatically  tells  how  their  overseas  activi- 
ties have  helped  our  balance-of-payments 
position.  Prom  1950  to  1965  Ford  Motor  Co. 
returned  a  net  $3.3  billion  to  the  United 
States.  In  ten  years.  Chrysler  gave  our 
balance  of  payments  a  $l-blllion  boost.  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
brought  home  $54  million  In  1965  alone. 
Clearly,  by  putting  roadblocks  In  the  way 
of  private  Investments  which  enhance  our 
earning  power  abroad,  the  Administration 
is  cutting  off  Its  nose  to  spite  Its  face. 

TO   HALT   THE   BEMORRHAGE 

What  Is  needed  above  all  Is  a  change  of 
attitude  starting  at  the  White  House  and 
extending  deep  Into  our  federal  bureauc- 
racy. We  must  stop  prescribing  tranquil- 
izers and  Band-Aids  to  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments malady.  The  health  of  the  dollar  and 
its  universal  acceptance  directly  determine 
the  projection  of  our  power  and  influence 
all  over  the  world.  We  must  never  forget 
that  the   declared  Intent   and  strategy  of 


communism  Is  the  attrition  of  VS.  eco- 
nomic strength.  The  British  Empire's  de- 
cline began  when  It  ceased  to  earn  enough 
abroad  from  exports  and  investments.  It 
can  happen  to  us. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  alarm,  but  to 
flash  warning  signals  before  we  commit 
further  eooncKnlc  blunders.  From  London  to 
Frankfurt  to  Tokyo  I  have  talked  to  scores 
of  International  bankers  who  imderstand 
the  seriousness  of  the  U.S.  malady.  "What 
you  have  Is  a  severe  doUar  hemorrhage,  and 
it  could  bleed  you  to  death,"  one  warned 
me. 

Let's  stop  that  hemorrhage  now. 


NEED  FOR  STABILITY  IN  FEDERAL 
-FUNDS  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  In 
Missouri,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
Nation,  State  and  local  educational  of- 
ficials have  been  concerned,  and  right- 
fully so,  about  the  certainty  and  the 
amount  of  Federal  funds  that  they  will 
receive  during  the  present  school  year. 

A  problem  arises  imder  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  because  that  program  to  Improve  the 
educational  opportunities  for  low-income 
families  has  not  and  cannot  be  fully 
funded  this  year  under  the  liberalized 
formula  established  by  Congress  last 
year. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  vmder  that 
formula,  fimds  are  to  be  distributed 
based  on  the  multiplication  of  the  aver- 
Eige  per  pupil  expenditure  in  the  State 
or  the  Nation  whichever  is  higher  and 
the  number  of  families  with  income  of 
less  than  $3,000.  Previously,  $2,000  was 
the  determining  low-income  factor  when 
coupled  with  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure in  the  State. 

Discussion  of  the  title  I  formula  may 
not  be  an  exhilarating  topic.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  mighty  important  to  public 
school  officials  who  need  assurance  of 
some  firm  level  of  Federal  funding  if 
these  resources  are  to  be  helpful  in  im- 
proving the  educational  opportunities  of 
young  Americans. 

With  about  $2.4  billion  authorized  and 
only  $1.2  billion  appropriated  this  year, 
the  net  effect  of  the  liberalized  formula 
is  to  shift  Federal  school  dollars  from  one 
State  to  another  and  from  one  school 
district  to  another  within  each  State. 

The  shifting  of  the  limited  funds  from 
State  to  State  has  been  in  part  ameli- 
orated by  the  rider  to  the  appropriation 
bill  making  a  minimum  allotment  to  each 
State  in  no  less  cmioimt  thah  the  1967 
allocation  of  such  grants  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  State. 

But  the  problem  of  the  Intrastate 
transfer  of  funds  remains.  Intrastate  ap- 
plication of  the  formula  in  many  cases 
produces  a  level  of  funding  less  than 
that  of  the  previous  year  and  this  means 
a  cutback  of  programs  sdready  under- 
way. 

Use  of  the  $3,000  low-income  factor 
in  the  formula  results  in  a  lesser  alloca- 
tion to  urban  areas  where  there  is  the 
heaviest  concentration  of  low-income 
families.  Many  will  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  expanded  and  improved  education- 
al programs  are  vital  to  the  solution  of 
the  critical  problems  in  our  cities. 

Because  of  these  pressing  needs  and 
in  the  interest  of  all '^communities  for 
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some  measure  of  certainty  in  respect  to 
the  amount  of  their  allocation  oi  Federal 
funds,  I  had  expressed  the  view  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare that  the  restoration  of  the  $2,000 
low-income  factor  coupled  with  the 
State  average  per  pupil  expenditure 
would  be  desirable.  Although  the  com- 
mittee bill  before  us  would  continue  in 
effect  the  liberalized  formula,  provision 
Is  made  to  mitigate  some  of  the  undesira- 
ble effects  that  result  when  the  liberal- 
ized formula  is  not  matched  by  liberal- 
ized funds. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  simis 
appropriated  are  insufficient  to  fimd 
fully  all  maximum  grants,  every  county 
in  each  State  will  be  allocated  an  amount 
equal  to  its  allocation  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  for  grants  to  local  educational 
agencies  within  each  coimty. 

In  short,  it  would  appear  that  intra- 
state transfer  of  funds  would  be  mini- 
mized and  programs  of  local  educational 
agencies  already  imderway  would  not 
be  threatened  by  a  reduction  in  fxmds. 

For  example,  under  existing  law,  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  would  have  received 
$3,912,199.  about  $500,000  less  than  last 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  under  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill,  St.  Louis  would 
be  entitled  to  $4,666,355. 

The  estimate  for  Kansas  City  is 
$1,937,425  compared  with  $1,795,175  un- 
der the  House  version  of  KR.  7819. 

The  solution  provided  is  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Let  us  hope  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  cost  of  activities  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere  in  the  world  will  permit 
greater  use  of  our  resources  for  educa- 
tion and  for  our  many  other  domestic 
needs. 


MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL  SUPPORTS 
TRUTH  IN  CREDIT:  CALLS  FOR 
STRONG  BILL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  developing  a  fine 
reputation  in  Wisconsin  and  throughout 
the  country  for  the  thoughtfulness  and 
balance  of  its  editorials.  The  Sentinel  is 
a  f orthrightly  conservative  newspaper.  It 
supported  Barry  Goldwater  in  the  1964 
presidential  campaign  and  it  generally 
favors  candidates  who  emphasize  the 
conservative  viewpoint. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  vigorously  in 
favor  of  civil  rights,  and  it  is  scrupulously 
fair  in  the  way  it  discusses  all  officials. 
Including  those  with  whom  it  disagrees. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  particularly  im- 
pressed by  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Sen- 
tinel calling  for  a  stronger  truth-in- 
credit  bill  than  has  passed  the  Senate  or 
has  emergnd  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Bankin<?  and  Currency. 

As  the  author  of  S.  5.  the  truth-in- 
credit  bill  that  passed  the  Senate,  I  wel- 
come this  perceptive  criticism.  My  origi- 
nal bill,  as  I  Introduced  it,  allowed  no 
loophole  for  revolving  credit.  As  Repre- 
sentative Lkonor  Sullivan,  of  Missouri, 
Introduced  the  bill  in  the  House,  It  also 
did  not  permit  this  loophole,  and  it  was 
stronger  than  the  Senate  version  in  many 
other  respects.  I  am  hopeful  that  Repre- 
sentative StTLLivAN  can  win  her  fight  for 
a  stronger  truth-in-credit  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  Support  of  vigorous 


conservative  papers  like  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  can  be  most  helpful. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
tinel editorial,  entitled  "Credit  Loophole" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Credft  Loophole 

If  the  nntion  Is  to  have  a  truth  In  lending 
law,  let  It  be  one  that  wlU  be  good  and 
effective. 

To  be  good  and  effective  it  should  set  a 
simple,  standard  method  of  stating  credit 
costs  and  it  should  cover  all  types  of  con- 
sumer credit. 

The  price  of  money  in  all  credit  transac- 
tions ought  to  be  stated  in  terms  of  annual 
Interest  rates.  The  traditional  method  of 
computation  of  Interest  is  amoimt  times  rate 
times  time. 

Truth  in  lending  legislation,  passed  by  the 
senate  and  expected  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
house  early  next  year,  fulfills  the  need  to  set 
a  simple,  standard  method  of  stating  credit 
costs. 

Where  the  legislation  falls  short  is  in  pro- 
viding coverage  of  aU  types  of  consumer 
credit.  Both  senate  and  house  versions 
exempt  revolving  credit  accounts — those  in 
which  a  customer  may  keep  adding  to  his 
purchases  while  paying  off  the  balance.  It 
is  a  fast  growing  type  of  credit. 

Exempting  revolving  credit  from  truth  in 
lending  coverage  would  stimulate  its  growth 
for  it  would  be  substituted  for  other  types 
of  credit. 

Interest  charges  on  revolving  credit  gen- 
erally are  stated  on  a  monthly  basis.  The 
annual  rate  on  a  revolving  rate  of  iy2% 
a  month,  for  example,  would  be  18%.  It  Is 
obvious  why  a  retailer  would  be  reluctant  to 
have  to  state  the  charges  in  these  terms. 

But  the  consumer  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  charges  are  according  to  a  simple, 
standard  method  of  stating  credit.  This  is 
the  only  way  he  can  inteUlgently  compare 
prices  on  what  his  money  is  costing  him. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  consumer 
would  be  prefectly  wUUng  to  pay  the  equiva- 
lent of  18%  Interest  a  year  on  his  purchases, 
figuring  it  Is  worth  the  shopping  convenience 
It  gives  him.  The  point  Is,  however,  that  he 
ought  to  know  approximately  what  credit  Is 
costing  him  in  comparison  with  what  he 
might  be  able  to  get  It  for  from  other 
sources. 

To  make  the  truth  in  lending  law  truly 
effective,  the  House  shomd  include  revolving 
credit  In  Its  coverage. 


December  ^,  ige^ 


URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  am  moved  to  urge  upon  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  that  we  give 
greater  encouragement  to  State  govern- 
ments to  face  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties In  coping  with  the  mounting  prob- 
lems in  our  great  urban  centers.  Prom  a 
long-range  standpoint,  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  my  belief  that  we  must  formulate 
in  this  country  some  more  effective  poli- 
cies at  all  levels  of  government  for 
achieving  a  better  balance  in  future  pop- 
ulation trends  and  economic  develop- 
ment between  oiu-  riu-al  and  urban  areas. 
We  should  not  go  on  encouraging  and 
subsidizing  the  movement  of  population 
from  the  farms  and  small  towns  of 
America  to  the  great  metropolises.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  provide  for  a 
long-range  study  of  this  problem;  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  64  passed  the  Sen- 
ate last  month  and  Is  now  pending  in  the 
other  body. 


I  concede,  of  course,  that  while  we 
search  for  long-range  solutions  we  must 
also  cope  with  the  urban  problems  that 
confront  us  today.  We  ah-eady  have  great 
population  concentrations  in  our  metro- 
politan areas;  we  already  have  increas- 
ing difficulties  in  transportation,  hous- 
ing,  employment,  and  other  aspects  ol 
urban  life;  we  already  have  a  crisis  of 
disorder  and  disaffection  In  our  large 
central  cities— In  fact,  the  greatest  crisis 
in  our  domestic  affairs  since  the  ClvU 
War. 

Since  1959  I  have  been  serving  as  one 
of  the  representatives  from  the  Senate  on 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  together  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr 
ERvm]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  The  commission 
was  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
continuing  study  to  the  relationships 
among  levels  of  government  and  to  mak- 
ing recommendations  as  to  ways  to 
strengthen  our  Federal  form  of  Govern- 
ment with  shared  powers  among  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels.  Despite  the 
wide  range  of  political  philosophy  rep- 
resented by  its  members,  the  commission 
since  its  inception  has  been  unanimous 
in  its  concern  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  be  modernized 
and  strengthened  lest  all  governmental 
power  drift  eventually  to  the  Central 
Government. 

In  dealing  with  the  so-called  urban 
problem  there  is  a  deplorable  tendency 
on  the  part  of  many  to  look  only  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  the  solution  of 
these  ills.  We  fall  to  recognize  that  the 
State  governments  have  a  large  and 
growing  responsibill*,y  for  doing  what 
they  can  to  make  our  cities  livable  and 
safe  for  the  law-abiding  citizen.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  however.  State  gov- 
ernments have  stood  aside  and  have  de- 
clined to  Involve  themselves  with  the 
problems  of  their  local  governments.  The 
result  has  been  a  rapid  growth  in  Fed- 
eral programs.  Now,  however,  I  am  glad 
to  note  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn 
In  a  number  of  State  capitals.  Some 
States  are  beginning  to  organize  for 
proper  attention  to  urban  problems  and 
many  are  beginning  to  provide  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  their  local 
govenmients. 

One  of  the  best  expositions  of  the  role 
of  the  State  in  urban  affairs  that  I  have 
seen  recently  was  an  address  by  Ohio 
Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes  to  the  Ohio  Mu- 
nicipal Conference  held  In  Columbus. 
Ohio,  on  September  20.  1967.  and  printed 
in  the  October  issue  of  Ohio  Cities  and 
Villages,  published  by  the  Ohio  Munici- 
pal League.  For  the  past  year  Governor 
Rhodes  has  been  serving  as  one  of  the 
Governor  members  of  the  advisory  com- 
mission, and  I  have  been  impressed  with 
his  sincerity  and  dedication  to  the  con- 
cept of  States'  responsibihtles  as  well  as 
States'  rights.  This  concept  underlies  his 
excellent  address  to  the  Ohio  Municipal 
Conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  the 
text  of  Governor  Rhodes'  address  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


December  4,  1967 
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Urban  Problems  and  Solutions 


(By  Gov.  James  A.  Rhodes,  delivered  before 

the  Ohio  Municipal  Conference.  September 

ao.  1967,  Colimibus,  Ohio) 

Executives  have  a  problem-solving  func- 
tion. Their  role  was  aptly  described  by  former 
President  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  had  a  little 
sign  In  his  office  reading:  "The  buck  stops 
here."  Governors  soon  find  that  the  same  is 
true  of  their  office. 

Our  urban  problems  are  many  and  grow- 
ing. Between  now  and  the  year  2000  urban 
population  will  double.  Land  occupied  by 
the  cities  will  double.  We  will  need  to  build 
and  replace  more  homes  and  commercial 
buildings  than  have  been  built  since  colonial 
days. 

Improving  the  quality  of  urban  life  must 
be  one  of  our  major  goals.  At  the  core  of 
problems  to  be  solved  are  people.  A  good 
community  life  has  long  been  a  basic  Ameri- 
can value.  We  must  not  lose  it.  We  must  link 
projects  and  activities  designed  to  develop 
human  resources  with  those  for  improving 
physical  environment.  Failure  to  understand 
the  need  for  this,  and  thus  its  realization, 
will  result  in  an  inadequate  physical  and 
social  environment. 

Delegates  assembled  here  today  represent 
the  large  majority  of  Ohioans.  What  you  do 
In  your  council  chambers  and  executive 
ofttces  affects  people  In  all  walks  of  life.  The 
array  of  problems  facing  you  Is  enormous. 
They  involve  the  people,  and  the  environ- 
ment in  which  people  live.  A  healthy  metro- 
politan area  m\ist  have  a  healthy  heart.  What 
affects  suburbia  affecis  rural  areas. 

Latest  population  figures  show  that  80 
per  cent  of  our  people  live  In  14  metropolitan 
areas.  Problems  facing  these  communities 
are  housing,  employment,  Industrial  develop- 
ment, health,  crime  delinquency,  transptor- 
tatlon,  and  the  overlapping  of  services  offered 
by  different  Jurisdictions. 

ROTTSINO 

The  housing  problem  can  be  clearly  stated. 
One-fourth  of  the  housing  in  Ohio  iirban 
areas  Is  substandard. 

There  is  not  enough  private  money  avail- 
able for  Investment  in  housing  in  declining 
urban  areas.  Financial  backing  la  hard  to 
obtain  for  new  construction,  or  repairs,  by 
individuals  Interested  in  their  neighborhood. 

The  solutions  appear  obvious. 

Building  codes  must  be  based  upon  per- 
formance standards,  and  rigidly  enforced. 
Updated  b\iilding  codes  would  remove  re- 
straints preventing  construction  economies' 
by  permitting  use  of  new  structural  compo- 
nents. The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is 
studying  state  Involvement  in  the  housing 
field.  Solutions  for  provision  of  more  and 
better  housing  are  being  sought.  Our  iirban 
affairs  personnel  have  met  with  many  hous- 
ing officials  throughout  the  nation.  They  seek 
the  best  possible  program  for  Ohio.  Clearly 
Indicated  is  a  need  for  a  State  Housing  Com- 
mission. In  all  probability,  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  state  rotary  fund  for  planning  and 
initiating  programs  for  housing  will  be  pre- 
scribed. Let  there  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
state  and  local  government  mxist  Involve  the 
private  sector  In  bousing  finance. 

EMPLOTMENT 

The  employment  problem  is  rooted  in  lack 
of  vocational  education  and  training,  a  de- 
ficiency which  we  are  remedying  at  all  pos- 
sible speed.  The  problem  Is  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment  among  youth.  Including  those 
entering  the  labor  market  for  the  first  time. 
The  rate  la  very  high  in  ghetto  areas.  Much 
unemployment  results  from  technological 
changes.  Further,  there  Is  underemployment 
of  existing  workers.  Solutions  are  indicated. 

Jobs  are  created  by  combining  public  and 
private  resources.  Government  and  private 
enterprise  must  work  together.  A  climate  for 
growth  has  been  created  over  the  past  four 
years.  It  Is  a  guiding  principle  of  public  ad- 


ministration that  all  public  administrators 
must  nurture  a  viable  economy.  We  must  ac- 
celerate our  growth  climate  by  increasing 
vocational  and  technical  education  oppor- 
tunities for  our  labor  force.  We  must  be  bold 
enough  to  realize  and  say  that  some  areas 
In  our  state  naturally  have  more  growth  po- 
tential than  others.  We  also  must  be  bold 
enough  to  designate  target  areas  and  supple- 
ment state  and  local  capital  Investment  pro- 
grams to  accelerate  economic  growth.  We 
-have  a  long-range  capital  Investment  plan 
for  industrial  growth.  Its  goal  is  to  open 
dormant  areas  to  Increased  economic  ac- 
tivity. 

Other  methods  of  meeting  the  employment 
problems  are  local  manpower  training  pro- 
grams, and  special  training  programs  such 
as  the  Mahoning  VaUey  Vocational  Train- 
ing School,  and  the  Jackson  Vocational 
School,  sponsored  by  the  Ohio  Bureau  of  Un- 
employment Services. 

Vocational  education  coupled  with  on-the- 
job  training  programs  is  also  a  part  of  the 
overall  emphasis.  An  Increase  of  1.000  class- 
room units  for  vocational  education  in  Ohio 
was  provided  by  the  last  General  Assembly. 
This  is  the  greatest  expansion  of  vocational 
education  facilities  ever  to  occur  in  Ohio. 

We  are  creating  branch  colleges  and  tech- 
nical schools. 

We  are  providing  retraining  programs  to 
advance  skills  and  thus  upgrade  earning 
ability.  Retraining  creates  a  reservoir  of 
skilled  manpower  which  attracts  new  indus- 
try and  expansion  of  existing  industry. 

Increased  technical  skills  result  in  in- 
creased earning  power.  Additional  income 
means  more  revenue  for  the  community.  Ad- 
ditional per  capita  income  also  means  addi- 
tional house  buying  and  construction,  and 
that  means  more  income  to  the  community. 

HEALTH 

Some  of  the  nation's  most  air  polluted 
cities  are  in  Ohio.  Virtually  every  city  Is  in 
need  of  new  and  expanded  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal  facilities  for  elimination  of 
water  pollution. 

Inadequate  and  overloaded  sewer  systems 
and  septic  tanks  are  causing  severe  water 
poUution  problems.  Volume  increase  per 
household  and  the  growth  in  population 
presents  our  cities  with  an  enormous  refuse 
disposal  problem.  Adequate  treatment  of 
mental  illness  is  an  increasing  problem.  A 
sufficiency  of  open  spaces  for  recreation  Is 
an  urgent  need. 

Legislation  enacted  by  the  last  General  As- 
sembly alms  at  meeting  these  problems.  The 
powers  of  the  Director  of  Natural  Resources 
in  areas  of  water  management  has  been 
broadened.  More  pKjwer  has  been  given  to 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Board  to  adopt 
water  standards.  Legislation  enacted  by  our 
General  Assembly  establishes  an  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Board  in  The  Department  of 
Health  to  prescribe  air  quality  standards.  Air 
and  water  pollution  prevention  is  being 
stepped  up. 

Existing  pollution  which  has  developed 
over  the  past  century  must  be  eliminated.  In 
all  probabiUty,  a  mode  for  doing  this  will  go 
before  Ohio  voters  next  May.  No  Increase  in 
taxes  Is  Involved. 

We  are  formulating  a  request  to  the  Ohio 
State  University  Agricultural  Research  and 
Development  Center  for  development  of  a  rat 
control  program  for  lU'ban  areas. 

In  mental  health,  the  new  Community 
Mental  Health  and  Retardation  Service  Act 
Is  hailed  as  the  most  significant  legislation 
In  the  field  since  the  state  accepted  responsi- 
bility for  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  in  the 
year  1815.  Counties  will  be  reimbursed  75 
percent  of  their  approved  operating  expendi- 
tures. Forty  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Interior  funds  being  allocated  to  Ohio  for 
recreation  are  being  distributed  among  local 
governments.  The  money  Is  for  parks  Im- 
provement, recreation  areas,  and  neighbor- 
hood playgrounds. 


CHnfK   AND   DELtNQXrXNCT 


Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all  serious  offensw 
are  being  committed  by  persons  less  than  21 
years  of  age.  Serious  crimes  by  persons  18 
years  of  age  and  undn-  Increased  47  percent 
from  1960  through  1965.  The  Increase  In 
numbers  in  that  age  group  was  only  17  per- 
cent. Again,  we  have  prescribed  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  The  last  legislature  established 
a  Crhne  Study  Commission  to  recommend 
means  of  modernizing  penal  and  Judicial 
codes.  The  Division  of  Psychiatric  Criminol- 
ogy therein  established  will  prescribe  special 
treatment  for  mentally  ill  prisoners.  Ohio 
Youth  Commission  programs  for  rehabilitat- 
ing youth  In  trouble  and  preventing  delin- 
quency in  the  commimities  also  have  been 
provided. 

TSANSPORTATIOK 

The  transportation  problem  In  our  cities 
is  enormous.  We  can  drive  between  our  cities 
at  speeds  of  60  miles  per  hour,  but  inside  of 
those  cities,  we  are  held  to  10  miles  per  hour. 
It  Is  possible  to  travel  50  miles  on  an  inter- 
state highway  in  less  time  than  Is  required 
to  drive  a  dozen  blocks  in  town.  Cities  need 
new  crosstovsm  expressways. 

iS&BB  transportation  is  critical  for  our  fu- 
ture growth  and  development.  A  coordinated 
effort  for  this  development  Is  one  of  the  as- 
signments of  our  new  Ohio  Transportation 
Research  and  Development  Center  now  under 
development.  Eleven  transportation  studies 
are  being  made  In  urban  areas.  The  goal  is 
solution  of  problems"  relating  to  movement 
of  goods  and  people.  These  studies  must  be 
expedited.  We  must  crack  the  bottlenecks  so 
that  workers  can  get  to  work  and  get  home 
In  a  reasonable  time.  And  we  faiust  smash 
bottlenecks  ^hich  delay  the  transportation 
of  products  of  Ohio  Industry  to  the  market- 
places, of  the  world. 

We  ^eed  to  greatly  Improve  intergovern- 
mental relations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  in  public  administration  today. 
Ben  Franklin  told  the  colonists  that.  "We 
must  hang  together  or  we  shaU  most  surely 
hang  separately."  The  words  should  echo  in 
the  ears  of  all  public  officials.  The  massive 
problems  confronting  us  know  no  jurisdic- 
tional lines.  They  gp  beyond  all  corporate 
lines. 

Communities  planned  without  regard  to 
neighboring  conununltles  duplicate  public 
faculties  and  equipment.  The  result  Is  a 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  Local  governments 
purchase  on  a  unit  basis,  and  thus  pay  too 
much  for  equipment  and  services.  There  Is 
a  serious  failure  to  plan  such  facilities  as 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  refxise 
disposal.  There  is  a  confusing  proliferation 
and  dismal  lack  of  coordination  in  federal 
grant-in-aid  programs.  Solutions  have  been 
prescribed.  Our  new  Department  of  Urban 
Affairs  was  created  to  do  the  foUovtlng: 

1 .  Provide  technical  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

2.  Serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information 
and  data  helpful  or  necessary  to  local  gov- 
ernments. 

3.  Coordinate  activities  of  state  agencies 
whose  functions  are  related  to  solving  com- 
munity problems. 

4.  Encourage  and  assist  local  governments 
to  develop  cooperative  solutions  to  common 
problems. 

5.  Study  existing  law  affecting  structure, 
operations,  and  financing  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  recommending  to  the  legislature 
and  the  Governor  any  changes  found  to  be 
needed. 

6.  Provide  continuing  analyses  of  problems 
facing  our  communities.  Ohio  law  now  en- 
ables the  establistiment  of  Councils  of  Gov- 
ernments to  promote  Intergovernmental  co- 
ordination and  cooperative  action  In  com- 
munity policy  making  and  planning. 

A  CouncU  of  Governments  is  a  voluntary 
association  o>f  local  elected  c^clals  represent- 
ing m\mlcipallties.  counties,  townships. 
school  districts,  and  other  q>ecUl  dlstrlcU. 
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In  Ohio  11  urban  regions  are  forming  such 
councils.  They  Intend  to  take  advantage  of 
grants  for  planning  and  development,  to 
achieve  economies  by  cooperative  purchasing, 
and  to  confront  such  problems  as  air  and 
water  pollution,  trafBc  congestion,  and  In- 
sufflcient  open  space  recreation  areas  on  an 
areawlde  basis. 

The  need  for  communities  to  combine 
safety  and  service  facilities  along  areawlde 
lines  Is  evident.  We  do  not  need  another 
level  of  government.  We  need  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

The  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  Is  ac- 
tively engaged  In  forming  these  organiza- 
tions. The  E>epartment  Director,  or  a  person 
designated  by  him,  may  serve  as  a  member 
of  a  Council  of  Governments  to  coordinate 
state  and  local  resources.  I  strongly  \arge 
creation  of  Little  Hoover  Commissions  at 
local  levels,  and  action  upon  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  them. 

We  m\ist  always  strive  to  eliminate  waste 
and  extravagance.  The  aging  process  Is  noth- 
ing new.  Systems,  like  people,  grow  old. 
We  have  many  antiquated  systems  In  our 
local  governments.  Scrutiny  by  management 
engineers  Is  needed. 

Modes  of  correction  prescribed  by  them 
must  be  transformed  into  policy. 

ADULT  DELrNQTJKNCT 

On  November  7th  of  this  year  the  new 
father's  responsibility  law  becomes  effective. 
This  meaevire  provides  for  the  bringing  back 
of  fathers  who  have  walked  away  from  their 
famUy  responsibilities.  Seventy  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  persons  on  our  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  rolls  are  there  because  their  fathers 
have  abandoned  them.  This  Is  going  to  stop 
In  Ohio.  The  lion's  share  of  expenditure  of 
local  and  state  tax  money  for  the  ADC  pro- 
gram Is  due  to  such  men.  We  are  going  to 
make  them  assume  the  responsibility  which 
Is  both  legally  and  morally  theirs.  We  are 
going  to  end  their  practice  of  shifting  their 
obligations  to  society. 

LOCAL    EMPHASIS 

The  determination  to  overcome  our  urban 
problems  must  be  locally  generated  and 
powered.  This  Includes  private  as  well  as 
public  Interests.  The  greatest  sources  of  tal- 
ent and  energy  resources  are  the  cities.  The 
state  and  federal  governments  do  have  re- 
sponsibilities In  this  area.  But  neither  the 
federal  government  nor  the  state  alone 
~  can  arouse  your  Interest  In  such  problems, 
or  stimulate  your  desire  to  solve  them. 

There  Is  a  growing  recognition  that  these 
problems  must  be  met  and  solved  at  the 
local  level  where  they  have  developed.  When 
we  have  strong  cities,  we  have  a  strong  state. 
I  am  confident  that  our  cities  will  meet  the 
problems,  and  that  by  working  together  In  a 
genuine  spirit  of  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
tion, we  can  solve  them. 


AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  SENATOR 
CHURCH 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  ] ,  in  a  recent  interview  with  tele- 
vision newsman  Joseph  McCaffrey,  made 
a  concise,  definitive  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems that  face  Congress  both  abroad  and 
on  the  homef  ront.  I  commend  it  to  Sena- 
tors as  a  frank,  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  dilemma  presented  by  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  its  domestic  ramifications. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 


Joseph  McCaffret — Interview  With 
Senator  Frank  Chubch 

Mr.  McCaftret.  I  seem  to  feel  that  this  Is  a 
very  frustrated  and  frustrating  Congress.  I 
don't  know  how  you  feel.  How  do  you  feel? 

Senator  Chxjrch.  I  agree. 

Mr.  McCaftret.  And  I  think  that  probably 
It's  due  to  the  War. 

Senator  Church.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Would  you  sum  up  your 
position  on  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Church.  Well,  that's  a  big  ques- 
tion, Joe.  As  you  know,  I've  been  a  long-time 
critic  of  the  American  policy  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  goes  back  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  There  are  a  lot  more  peo- 
ple on  your  side  today 

Senator  Church.  When  I  first  spoke  up  for 
negotiation.  It  was  a  dirty  word  here  In 
Washington. 

I  suppose  a  fateful  decision — one  of  the 
most  fateful  decisions  made — dates  back  to 
February,  1965,  when  the  Administration  de- 
cided to  do  two  things  In  Vietnam.  It  de- 
cided to  commit  American  combat  troops  to 
the  war  In  the  South,  and  to  commence  the 
bombing  In  the  North.  This,  In  the  Jargon 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Is  being  called  "the  pol- 
icy of  escalation."  Well.  It's  been  nearly 
three  years  now  since  that  policy  commenced, 
and,  if  one  were  to  make  an  appraisal  of  It, 
I  think  It  Is  Inescapable,  really,  to  conclude 
that  the  policy  has  failed. 

It  was  started,  Joe,  If  you  will  recall,  to 
accomplish  three  things:  First,  to  interdict 
and  stem  the  flow  of  men  and  material  from 
the  North  into  the  South:  second,  to  inflict 
such  punishment  on  the  North  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  would  give  up  the  fight  and  come  to 
the  negotiating  table  and  accept  a  settlement 
on  our  terms;  and  third,  to  bolster  the  morale 
of  the  fighting  factions  In  the  South  which 
we  have  supported,  that  is  to  say,  the  Saigon 
forces. 

Well,  thirty-three  months  later,  and  after 
having  dropped  bombs  on  North  Vietnam  at 
the  rate  that  we  dropped  them  on  Europe  in 
the  closing  months  of  the  Second  World  War, 
it  is  clear  that  we  have  not  stemmed  the 
flow  of  men  and  material  from  the  North 
into  the  South.  In  fact,  the  flow  has  In- 
creased during  the  very  period  of  the  bomb- 
ing. Secondly,  It  Is  clear,  from  everything  we 
are  told  by  correspondents  and  other  ob- 
servers who  have  gone  Into  North  Vietnam, 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  agreement 
that  the  bombing  has  not  weakened  the 
resolve  of  the  Hanoi  government,  but  has 
rather  firmed  up  its  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  flght.  And,  so  far  as  the  morale  of 
the  Saigon  government  and  Its  forces  are 
concern.  It  Is  clear  that  our  combat  troops 
are  now  assuming  the  main  burden  of  the 
flght,  while  the  South  Vietnamese,  more  and 
more,  retire  behind  the  lines  to  pursue  the 
"paclflcatlon"  of  their  own  villages.  So,  con- 
sider the  objectives  and  look  at  our  situation 
today.  I  think  it  Is  almost  unarguable  that 
the  policy  of  escalation  has  failed.  Yet  we 
persist  with  It. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  It  has  become  oiu'  war, 
hasn't  It?  It  originally  was  a  civil  war  and, 
of  course,  here  Is  the  basis  of  the  dispute  In 
this  country. 

People  say,  well.  It  really  Isn't  a  civil  war, 
it's  a  great  invasion  of  Communism. 

Senator  Church.  Well,  I  think,  Joe,  in  that 
connection,  that  two  things  have  to  be  re- 
membered. Tou  know.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  is  fond  of  saying  that  he  Is  pur- 
suing the  same  firm  policy  of  three  American 
Presidents.  I  think  that  this  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  valid  proposition.  Elsenhower 
agreed  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  Saigon 
government  under  very  limited  terms  and  no 
significant  number  of  military  men  were 
committed  to  South  Vietnam  during  his 
presidency. 

Kennedy  Increased  the  number  of  military 
men  but  kept  them  in  an  advisory  role  and 


just  before  be  left — he  was  assassinated— 
two  or  three  months  before  he  was  assassi- 
nated— he  emphasized  on  a  nationwide  tele- 
vision broadcast  that  it  was  their  war,  not 
ours,  and  only  they  could  win  it. 

It  was  not  until  February  1965,  following 
the  last  Presidential  election,  that  we  choae 
to  make  It  our  war.  The  policy  changed  once 
escalation  began,  once  we  committed  our 
troops  to  the  fight,  and  once  we  commenced 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  And  now  it 
has,  indeed,  become  an  American  War.  But 
an  American  war  of  our  making. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  But  this  wasn't  what  the 
election  of  '64  was  to  have  proved,  waa 
It? 

Senator  Church.  No,  in  fact,  it  was  the 
opp>oslte  of  what  most  people  felt  the  elec- 
tion of  '64  meant.  If  there  was  any  mandate 
at  all  that  came  out  of  that  election  it 
was  a  mandate  on  the  side  of  restraint,  on 
the  side  of  an  energetic  quest  for  a  peace- 
ful solution,  as  against  the  far  more  mili- 
tant and  beUlgerent  posture  that  Senator 
Goldwater  assumed. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Senator  Church,  the  other 
day  one  of  the  cameramen  said  "I  dont 
remember  the  Korean  War."  He  said,  "I  am 
only  22  years  old.  Was  there  all  this  opposi- 
tion to  the  Korean  War?" 

I  said,  "No,  not  at  all."  Why  wasn't  there 
as  much  opposition  to  the  Korean  War  u 
there  Is  today  to  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

Senator  Church.  Well,  first  of  all,  the  Ko- 
rean War  commenced  with  a  classical  Invasion 
of  South  Korea  by  North  Korea. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  It  was  clean. 

Senator  Church.  It  was  clean.  It  was  clear- 
cut.  Now,  we  continue  to  Insist  that  Viet- 
nam consists  of  two  parts,  that  there  are 
two  countries,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Oe- 
neva  Accord  In  1954  stressed  that  the  line 
of  demarcation  was  to  be  only  a  temporary 
boundary,  and  that  the  people  of  Vietnam  aa 
a  whole  were  to  vote,  two  years  later,  on 
whether  or  not  the  country  was  to  be  re- 
united or  remain  divided. 

The  elections  never  took  place.  Elsenhower 
said,  at  the  time,  that  according  to  his  best 
experts,  80%  of  the  people  favored  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh.  Historically  and  traditionally,  there 
have  not  been  two  countries  at  all.  Indeed, 
the  first  paragraph  of  the  new  constitution 
adopted  by  the  South  Vietnamese  stresses 
the  unity  of  the  country  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  halves  will  ultimately  be  rejoined 
In  fact,  I  understand  that  this  Is  one  provi- 
sion of  the  constitution  that  cannot  be  re- 
pealed. So,  even  the  Vietnamese  don't  agree 
with  us,  when  we  contend  that  there  are 
two  separate  countries  here,  and  that  Ho  Chl 
Mlnh,  who  won  Independence  for  all  of  Viet- 
nam In  the  war  against  the  French,  is  an 
aggressor  in  his  own  country.  I  think  that 
the  Vietnamese  view  of  this  Is  different  from 
our  own. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  What  would  you,  at  this 
point,  like  to  see  done?  What  do  you  think 
should  be  done  that  they  are  not  doing  now? 

Senator  Church.  Joe,  I  think  that  the  war 
has  proceeded  so  far,  and  Its  Intensity  and 
fury  has  grown  so  great,  that  there  Is  not 
much  likelihood  of  a  negotiated  setttlement 
In  the  near  future,  regardless  of  what  we  do. 
I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  a  suspension 
of  the  bombing,  for  example,  would  lead  to 
an  early  negotiated  settlement  of  the  war. 
But  I  do  believe  that,  since  it  was  our  choice 
to  commence  this  escalation,  and  since,  as 
I  have  tried  to  point  out,  the  policy  hae 
clearly  failed  when  judged  by  its  own  stand- 
ards, it  is  also  in  oiu'  choice  to  begin  a  policy 
of  de-escalation. 

Now,  If  we  dont  do  that,  where  Is  this  con- 
tinuing policy  of  escalation  going  to  lead? 
There  aren't  many  targets  left  In  the  North 
that  we  haven't  hit.  Nobody  really  believes 
that  when  we  hit  them.  Ho  Chl  Mlnh  Is  going 
to  crumble  and  come  begging  us  for  peace. 
There  Is  nothing  to  Indicate  that  at  aU.  Once 
these  targets  have  been  hit,  if  we  persist  In 
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escalation,  the  next  hue  and  cry  will  be  for 
invading  North  Vietnam,  actually  occupying 
the  country.  Now  I  don't  know  of  a  case 
where  any  people  have  been  beaten  in  their 
own  land  by  bombing  from  the  sky.  I  know 
of  many  cases  where  It  has  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  bring  an  end  to  a  wm,  to  occupy 
the  target  country  and  bring  down  Its  gov- 
ernment. But  bombing  alone  has  never  won 
a  war.  So,  I  would  expect,  if  we  continue  to 
escalate,  that  three  months  from  now,  or  six 
months  from  now,  we  are  going  to  be  hear- 
ing people  calling  for  an  American  invasion 
of  North  Vietnam.  And  that  will  parallel  our 
Korean  experience  where  we  t\imed  a  defense 
of  the  South,  which  was  legitimate,  into  a 
coimter-lnvasion  of  the  North,  and  you  know 
what  happened  with  China. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  I  have  been  reading  Nancy 
Ridgeway's  new  book,  the  Korean  War,  which 
Is  an  excellent  book,  and  it  is  almost  as  if  I 
am  getting  a  replay  of  what's  happening  to- 
day in  Vietnam. 

Senator  Church.  But,  Joe,  even  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  not  to  come  in,  and  even  suppos- 
ing that  we  were  to  subdue  the  Hanoi  gov- 
ernment and  occupy  North  Vietnam  with  a 
million  American  troops,  then  what  would 
we  have  on  our  hands?  Instead  of  one  guer- 
rilla war  in  the  South  to  suppress,  we  would 
have  two  guerrilla  wars;  one  In  the  North, 
th«  other  in  the  South,  greatly  compounding 
oiu-  present  problem. 

So.  I  think  that  the  end  result  of  this 
escalation  makes  no  sense  at  all.  Instead,  we 
should  proceed  to  de-escalate  the  war  by 
terminating  the  bombing  of  the  North,  con- 
centrating on  the  South  where  alone  we  can 
keep  the  commitment  we  made  to  the  Saigon 
government,  and  focus  our  attention  on  the 
suppression  of  the  guerrilla  war  there.  If  we 
begin  to  change  our  tactics  in  the  direction 
of  de-escalation,  then,  perhaps,  some  time  in 
the  future  we  can  achieve  a  satisfactory  pto- 
litlcal  settlement,  extricating  us  from  this 
quagmire  into  which  we  have  led  ourselves 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Some  of  yoxu-  colleagues. 
Senator,  tell  me  off  the  record  that  they  are 
very  much  afraid  that  we  are  trying  to  de- 
liberately provoke  Red  China's  entrance  into 
the  war.  Now  certainly,  what  we  are  doing, 
we're  coming  within  the  minute  or  less  than 
the  minute  of  Red  China  in  o\ir  bombing 
raids  at  the  present  time.  What  guarantee  do 
we  have  that  Red  China  will  stay  out?  The 
same  people  are  telling  xis  this  that  told  us 
that  with  Korea,  and  they  were  wrong  then. 

Senator  Church.  Precisely.  We  have  no 
guarantee.  The  only  previous  experience  was 
Korea,  where  the  Chinese  Intervened,  and 
transformed  the  whole  character  of  the  war, 
and  prolonged  it  for  two  years.  We  suffered 
135,000  American  casualties  as  a  result. 

If  we  can't  learn  from  experiences  of  this 
kind,  then  we  are  indeed  In  trouble,  Joe,  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Now,  this  is  a  war  that, 
despite  the  Tonkin  Resolution  in  1964,  Con- 
gress has  never  approved.  This  Is  the  unde- 
clared limited  war  that  some  theoretldana 
think  were  going  to  engage  In  for  the  next, 
probably,  century.  What  does  this  mean,  In 
terms  of  presidential  power  In  relationship  to 
congressional  power,  where  the  Constitution 
says  that  it  IB  up  to  the  Congress  to  declare 
war? 

Senator  Church.  Joe,  this  is  a  matter  that 
disturbs  me  very  greatly  because  I  think  that 
the  responsibility  assigned  to  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  has  almost  entirely  evapo- 
rated. One  can  Bay  this  Is  the  result  of  Con- 
gressional abdication,  and  that  Is  so.  One 
can  say  that  It  Is  the  result  of  Presidential 
usurpation,  and  that  also  is  so. 

In  any  case,  the  Constitution  Is  clear.  If 
you  go  back  and  read  the  Constitutional 
Convention — the  debateB  In  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention — one  of  the  principle 
focuses  had  to  do  with  where  the  power  of 
declaring  war  should  rest.  And  the  expe- 
rience of  the  old  Colonial  period  had  been 


such  that  the  delegates  did  not  want  to  place 
that  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  the 
Chief  Executive.  They  remembered  the  ad- 
venturesome nature  of  some  of  the  English 
kings  and  wars  Into  which  the  coIoiUsts  hdd 
been  dravra.  And  so  the  Constitution  placed 
the  power  to  declare  war  In  the  Congress. 

The  early  Presidents  recognized  this.  It 
was  understood  that  If  the  country  were  at- 
tacked, the  President  had,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  the  right  to  immemately  go  to  the 
defense  of  the  country.  But  Jefferson  drew  a 
clear  distinction  when  he  sent  our  ships  In 
against  the  Barbary  pirates.  He  came  to  the 
Congress,  first.  And  the  Presidents  after  Jef- 
ferson recognized  that  they  did  not  have  the 
power  to  commit  American  troops  to  foreign 
wars,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Congress.  It  wasn't  until  after  the  turn  of 
the  century  with  President  Roosevelt — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — and  Woodrow  Wilson  that 
Presidents  began  to  dispatch  American  troops 
Into  foreign  countries  without  first  obtaining 
congressional  consent.  This  happened.  In 
Wilson's  case,  with  Mexico  and  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. But  even  Wilson  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  did  Franklin  Roosevelt  after  him, 
to  get  a  Declaration  of  War  before  commlting 
this  country  to  a  major  international  confilct. 

Now,  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World 
War,  we  have  seen  the  President's  power  ex- 
tended even  further.  Now  the  President  as- 
serts the  right  to  dispatch  American  troops 
into  foreign  wars,  to  decide  when  and  where 
and  on  what  terms  the  United  States  will 
flght.  This  was  done  In  the  case  of  Korea,  It 
was  done  again  In  the  case  of  Vietnam,  with- 
out any  congressional  declaration  of  war 
whatever.  And,  of  course,  once  American 
troops  are  committed  to  a  flght,  then  the 
Congress  has  no  recourse  but  to  vote  the 
money  to  equip  them  and  to  give  them  the 
necessary  measure  of  protection  and  support. 

So,  Joe,  the  original  Constitutional  ar- 
rangement has  all  but  been  reversed,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  in 
particular,  and  the  Congress  in  general,  to 
begin  to  reassert  its  responsibility  under  the 
Constitution.  That's  one  of  the  lessons  we 
must  draw  from  this  national  tragedy  in 
Southeast  Asia,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  committee.  Sen- 
ator Fulbrlght,  has  introduced  a  resolution 
to  make  it  clear  that  a  national  commitment 
only  arises  as  a  result  of  the  fvUl  Consti- 
tutional process,  including  such  participa- 
tion as  the  Constitution  requires  from  the 
Congress.  This  Is  the  first  step  in  an  effort 
to  recover  lost  authority  which  the  Constitu- 
tion vested  in  Congress. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Senator,  we  mentioned  the 
election  of  1964,  in  reference  to  Vietnam  and 
the  election  of  Johnson,  apparently  on  at 
that  time,  it  was  thought  generally  more  or 
less  a  peace  platform  as  compared  with  the 
Goldwater  candidacy  on  the  Republican  side. 

Next  year,  you  are  going  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  for  the  Senate  and  you  will 
be  running  on  the  same  ticket,  undoubtedly, 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  How  does  this  strain 
your  compatibility — political  compatibility? 

Senator  Church.  Well,  the  people  of  Idaho 
know  my  own  stand  on  the  Vietnam  question 
and  so  does  the  President.  I  have  made  it  as 
clear  in  public  as  I  thought  1  could.  I  don't 
know  that  I  am  faced  with  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion you  are  posing  until  the  two  parties 
choose  their  respective  nominees. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Supjxiee  the  two  parties 
choose  Vietnam  war  hawks,  as  the  Republi- 
cans seem  to  say. 

Senator  Chttbch.  I  rather  think  that  this  Is 
what  is  going  to  happen.  The  hierarchy  of 
both  parties  will  choose  men  who  wUl  remove 
the  war  as  a  question — as  an  Issue — ^In  the 
election. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Where  does  that  leave  sev- 
eral million  people  who  believe  that  this  Is 
the  most  important  question  to  be  voted  on? 

Senator  Church.  Where  does  it  leave  the 
democratic  process?  I  dont  know.  I  suppose 
that  If  we  were  to  treat  the  war  as  the  main 


issue,  a  logical  ticket  would  be  Johnson  and 
Dirksen  on  one  side,  and  Rc»nney  and  Ful- 
brlght on  the  other. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  I  don't  think  you  are  going 
to  see  that.  Will  the  war  be  the  leading  issue 
in  your  candidacy,  do  you  think,  or  will  ther« 
be  other  matters  such  as — what  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget,  what  about  taxes? 

Senator  Church.  Well,  there  are  many  Is- 
sues, of  course,  that  figure  into  an  election. 
I  think  that  the  war  Is  an  im^Mrtant  one  In 
aU  likelihood.  But  there  are  many  other  issues 
that  concern  the  people  of  my  state.  There  Is 
the  question  of  deficit  spending,  Increased 
taxes,  of  a  great  society  program  that  doesn't 
relate  particularly  to  the  conditions  of  life 
in  my  state;  so  that  I  should  think  that  the 
national  administration,  given  aU  of  these 
problems,  will  be  hard  put  to  win  majority 
support  In  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  You  mentioned  deficit 
spending,  and  of  course,  this  is  brought  on 
mainly  by  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  is  cost- 
ing us — well  there  are  all  kinds  of  estimates — 
somewhere  around  $8  million  a  day,  I  think 
is  one  of  them. 

Senator  Church.  It  Is  76  million  a  day, 
Joe. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  How  long  can  we  go  on 
trying  to  run  the  government  as  usual  here 
at  home,  on  domestic  issues,  and  run  the 
war  and  also  have  more  and  more  people 
getting  off  the  war.  There  are  more  people 
today  who  oppose  the  war  than  yesterday, 
and  tomorrow  there  will  be  nx>re  people  than 
today.  How  long  can  we  sustain  this  war  im- 
der  Uiese  conditions? 

SeiLator  Church.  Well  Joe,  you  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  program  the  kind  of 
stalemate  that  has  developed  here  In  Wash- 
ington. I  think  that  this  is  the  reason.  I 
have  said  to  the  President  that,  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  Amerlcsin  people  are  not  buying  the 
guns-and-butter  formula  and  that,  if  you 
cannot  silence  the  guns,  you  must  slice  the 
butter;  but  he  must  do  it  aU  along  the  front, 
the  whole  budget  front,  and  I  see  no  indica- 
tion that  this  Is  going  to  be  done;  the  Pres- 
ident wlU  pick  and  choose,  and  then  the 
Congress  will  pick  and  choose,  and  no  over- 
all savings  will  be  reaUzed.  And  the  general 
frustration  will  continue  to  grow. 

But  there's  been  something  rather  wrong, 
maybe  something  inunoral,  about  the  prop- 
osition that  we  can  fight  a  tidy  war  that  the 
theoreticians  and  geo-pollticians  say  is  nec- 
essary out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  world. 
Involving  half  a  million  American  men,  and 
that  we  can  do  It  without  costing  anybody 
anything  here  at  home.  All  other  programs 
will  continue  as  usual,  including  a  foreign 
aid  program  to  60  or  70  foreign  governments. 

No  wonder  the  people  won't  buy  this.  No 
wonder  the  mounting  resistance  In  the  Con- 
gress. It  Isn't  right  to  fight  a  war  and  have 
no  one  sacrifice  for  it  except  the  men  engaged 
in  the  Jungle  facing  the  enemy.  That's  wrong, 
and  the  people  sense  that  it  is  wrong,  and 
it  can't  possibly  be  Justifled  in  face  of  a  $29 
billion  deficit  and  all  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  this  brings  to  bear  upon  the  econ- 
omy. No  agency  is  willing  to  cut  back,  and 
the  Congress,  I  am  afraid,  is  as  representa- 
tive of  the  bureaucracy  as  it  is  of  the  people. 
Tnere  Is  a  kind  of  feeling  that  everything  we 
start  must  continue,  and  that  nothing  can 
be  cut  back,  and  that  this  cotintry  can't 
change  course.  Imagine,  for  example,  this 
frantic  crash  program  to  the  moon,  Joe,  cost- 
ing now  $51,4  billion  a  year.  How  can  you 
justify  that  kind  of  spending  in  face  of  the 
war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  the  critical  hu- 
man problems  that  remain  to  be  solved  in  the 
major. cities  In  this  country? 
'  Mr.  McCaffret.  How  can  you  justify  the 
SST,  how  can  you  justify  a  lot  of  things 
that  apparently  go  through  unscathed. 

Senator  Chxtkch.  Well,  that's  the  reason 
for  the  mounting  public  resistance,  and  I 
think  that  the  repercussions  from  all  of  this 
are  going  to  be  felt  In  the  near  futxire. 

Mr.  McCaffret.  Let  me  ask  you  a  quee- 
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tlon — It  may  be  rhetorical — but  do  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Senate  support 
the  war?  The  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  House  support  the  war.  at  least  publicly. 
Privately,  they  tell  me  some  different  things, 
they  have  a  lot  of  doubts.  Why  Is  It,  then, 
that  they  won't  vote  a  tax  Increase?  Be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to  have  a 
tax  Increase  to  pay  for  this  war  that's  cost- 
ing 97  or  $8  million  a  day. 

Senator  Chitkch.  Of  course,  you  do.  It's — 
I  don't  want  to  quibble  about  that  figure — 
but  It's  between  70  and  80  million  dollars  a 
day.  I've  sought  to  cut  foreign  aid,  for  ex- 
ample, Joe,  and  we've  made  the  biggest  cuts 
yet.  but  all  these  cuts — $750  million  worth — 
will  only  pay  for  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam.  You  can  cut  about  one-hsOf 
billion  dollars  off  the  space  program,  but  It 
win  only  pay  for  five  or  six  days  of  fighting 
In  Vietnam,  or  you  can  take  the  whole  war 
against  poverty,  in  all  of  its  aspects,  and  cut 
It  out  entirely,  and  It  won't  pay  for  more 
than  a  month  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McCArmxT.  I  think  we  are  ending  this 
program,  Senator,  and  the  mood  of  Washing- 
ton. In  a  general  sense  of  frustration. 

I'll  be  back  In  one  minute. 

(Commercial.) 

Mr.  McCajtret.  Senator  Church.  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  Joining  me  here  on  Close  Up. 

Senator  Church.   It  has  been  a  pleasiire. 

B4r.  McCAmixY.  This  is  Joseph  McCaffrey 
thanking  you   for  viewing. 


EAST  AFRICAN  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  written  that  "union  gives  strength." 
Certainly  this  Is  true  In  the  field  of  eco- 
nomic development  where  progress  de- 
mands large-scale  xinits  of  production. 
In  the  underdeveloped  world,  where  the 
cry  for  economic  growth  is  loudest,  de- 
velopment has  been  hindered  by  the 
small  markets  most  countries  offer.  In 
the  rush  for  independence,  economic  con- 
siderations were  often  slighted  as  politi- 
cal freedom  took  precedence  over  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Nowhere  has  this  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  awakening  continent  of 
Africa.  Since  this  decade  began,  30  Afri- 
can countries  have  gained  their  freedom 
and  are  now  looking  toward  the  future 
with  hope  and  vision.  Unfortunately, 
their  hopes  will  often  go  unfulfilled  and 
their  visions  will  fade  unless  a  serious 
effort  at  regional  economic  cooperation 
Is  made.  For  it  is  only  in  this  way  that 
they  will  gain  the  resources  and  Infra- 
structure they  need  to  Insure  self-sus- 
taining growth  and  free  them  from  con- 
tinued dependence  on  foreign  assistance. 

It  Is  thus  with  great  pleasure  that  I 
call  this  body's  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion, just  3  days  ago,  of  an  east  African 
common  market  called  the  East  African 
Community.  Uniting  the  countries  of 
Tanzania,  Kenya,  and  Uganda,  the  East 
African  Community  represents  a  serious 
attempt  to  improve  the  prospects  for 
low-cost  industrialization.  It  will  aUow 
large-scale  production  and  marketing 
and  offer  greater  incentives  to  attract 
overseas  capital  and  technical  skills. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  recently  my 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  both  Tan- 
zania and  Kenya,  and  to  stop  at  Arusha. 
Tanzania,  which  has  become  the  head- 
quarters for  the  new  cooperative  ven- 
ture. I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  Tanzanlan  President 
Julius  Nyerere  and  other  east  African 
leaders,  all  of  whom  stressed  their  de- 
sire   to    become    fully    self-supporting 


states.  And  ail  expressed  a  great  deter- 
mination to  make  the  dream  symbol- 
ized by  their  new  Joint  effort  a  reality. 
East  Africa  is  an  area  with  great  po- 
tential for  balanced  economic  develop- 
ment. To  fulfill  this  potential,  however, 
its  present  Inequities  and  economic  divi- 
sions must  be  eliminated.  At  present, 
Kenya  is  the  most  industrialized  and 
richest  of  the  three  states.  In  1966.  for 
example,  Kenya  supplied  70  percent  of 
all  manufactured  goods  traded  among 
the  three  states. 

As  two  recent  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  described  it,  the  new  East 
African  Community  is  designed  not 
only  to  produce  greater  wealth  for  all 
but  also  to  Insure  Tanzania  and  Uganda 
a  greater  proportion  of  the  increased 
trade.  An  East  African  Development 
Bank  with  an  initial  capital  of  $16.7 
million  will  make  38.75  percent  of  its  in- 
vestments in  Tanzania,  38.75  percent  in 
Uganda,  and  only  22.5  percent  In  Kenya 
over  a  5-year  period. 

A  common  market  with  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  and  a  ban  on  customs, 
duties,  quotas,  and  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  internal  trade  will  also  be  es- 
tablished. A  transfer  tax  will  be  the  chief 
exception  to  completely  free  trade.  A 
state  which  has  a  deficit  in  its  trade  in 
manufactured  goods  with  its  fellow  mar- 
ket members  will  be  allowed  to  impose 
a  limited  tax  on  similar  goods  produced 
by  its  partners. 

These  taxes  will  only  be  allowed  If 
the  deficit  coimtry  is  manufacturing  such 
goods  Itself  or  expects  to  be  within  3 
months.  In  no  event  will  they  be  per- 
missible for  longer  than  8  years. 

The  Community  will  also  have  a  spe- 
cial tribunal  to  settle  disputes  among 
the  members  composed  of  three  special 
ministers  to  the  organization,  one  each 
appointed  by  the  trading  partners. 

While  the  prospects  for  the  fledging 
organization's  success  are  bright,  future 
actions  must  equal  present  promises  if 
the  Community  Is  not  to  go  the  way  of 
previous  attempts  at  east  African  eco- 
nomic integration.  The  recent  imanl- 
mous  decision  of  the  three  countries  not 
to  devalue  their  currencies  after  Britain 
devalued  hers  has  been  seen  in  some 
quarters  as  evidence  of  east  Africa's  de- 
termination to  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  6  years  ago  the  Central 
American  States  banded  together  to 
form  a  common  market.  And  in  the  same 
year  the  Treaty  of  Montevideo  went  into 
effect  creating  the  Latin  American  Free 
Trade  Association.  The  new  East  African 
Community  is  a  continuation  of  this 
worldwide  trend  toward  regional  asso- 
ciation for  economic  growth.  It  Is  an 
effort  to  make  political  independence  an 
economic  reality,  and  as  such  It  deserves 
our  heartiest  conunendatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  2,  18671 

New   East   Atkican   TluoiNa   Okoup   la 

Launchxd 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Nairobi,  December    1. — The   presidents  of 

Kenya,   Tanzania  and  Uganda  today  Inau- 


gurated the  East  African  Community  at 
Arusha,  Tanzania,  giving  a  new  legal  basis 
and — It  Is  hoped — new  life  to  the  East  African 
Common  Market. 

Zambia  reportedly  has  formally  applied  for 
membership  In  the  new  Community,  al- 
though it  Is  not  clear>whether  It  is  to  be  full 
or  associate  membership.  Ethiopia  also  ex- 
pressed Its  Intention  of  applying  for  mem- 
bership. 

Supporters  of  the  new  Treaty  for  East 
African  Cooperation  acknowledge  that  it  is 
just  one  step  In  the  right  direction,  toward 
reviving  the  regional  economic  collabora- 
tion that  has  been  deteriorating  for  years. 

The  East  African  Community  has  two  pur- 
poses: to  make  Industrialization  cheaper 
than  it  would  be  for  separate  states  by  allow- 
ing large-scale  production,  marketing  and  re- 
lated specialization,  and  to  attract  more  In- 
vestment of  capital  and  skills  than  the  mem- 
bers could  attract  Individually. 

The  problem  in  East  Africa,  with  Its  popu- 
lation of  26  million.  Is  that  efforts  at  re- 
gional cooperation  to  date  have  made  Kenya 
the  most  Industrialized  and  richest  of  the 
three  states. 

Foreign  companies  usually  pick  Kenya, 
and  particularly  Nairobi,  for  their  headquar. 
ters  and  factories.  It  has  better  transport 
and  communications  than  any  other  place  In 
East  Africa,  along  with  more  skilled  labor 
and  managerial  potential,  plus  a  large  local 
market  for  manufactured  goods. 

The  result  Is  that  Kenya  supplied  6S.7  per 
cent  of  the  44  million  pounds  sterling  (more 
than  $123  million)  of  East  Africa's  internal 
trade  in  1966.  and  70  percent  of  wU  manu- 
factured goods  traded  among  the  three  coun- 
tries. Kenya  had  a  favorable  trade  balance 
of  $49.5  million  with  Tanzania  and  Uganda. 

The  new  treaty,  under  which  Tanzania  and 
Uganda  hope  to  achieve  a  greater  share  In 
East  Africa's  Industrial  development,  estab- 
lished these  Institutions  for  the  Com- 
munity: 

A  Common  Market  with  a  common  external 
tariff  and  a  ban  on  customs  duties,  quotas 
or  quantitative  restrictions  on  trade  between 
the  three  "partner  states" — with  certain  ex- 
ceptions. A  common  tariff  has  been  in  effect, 
but  there  have  been  many  quantitative  re- 
strictions, some  recently  Imposed,  that  are 
now  cancelled. 

A  transfer  tax  system  as  the  chief  excep- 
tion to  free  trade  (other  exceptions  affect 
existing  contracts  for  commodities  like  oil, 
and  agriculture) .  A  sUte  which  has  a  deficit 
in  its  total  trade  in  manufactured  goods 
with  the  other  members  may  Impose  "trans- 
fer taxes" — a  euphemism  for  duties — on  such 
goods  produced  by  its  partners  up  to  care- 
fully specified  limits.  If  It  Is  manufacturing 
such  goods  itself  or  expects  to  within  three 
months.  No  transfer  tax  may  be  imposed  for 
longer  than  eight  years. 

A  common  excise  tariff  on  goods  manu- 
factured In  East  Africa. 

An  East  African  Development  Bank  with 
an  Initial  capital  of  $16.7  million.  It  will 
further  balance  Industrialization  by  making 
38.75  per  cent  of  Its  Investments  In  Tan- 
zania, 38.75  per  cent  in  Uganda  and  only 
22.5  per  cent  In  Kenya  over  five-year  periods. 

An  array  of  Institutions  replacing  the  ex- 
isting East  African  Common  Services  Orga- 
nization and  Its  subsidiaries.  Officers  wlU  be 
decentralized  to  provide  further  balance 
between  the  members. 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  4. 1967] 

East  Atuca  Vcsts  Hopes  tn  Tribumal 

(By  Anthony  Astrachan) 

Nairobi. — One  measure  counted  on  for 
helping  the  new  East  African  Community 
revive  the  region's  flagging  economic  coopera- 
tion is  a  special  tribunal  to  settle  disputes 
among  the  three  partner  states. 

Previous  efforts  at  Integrating  the  econo- 
mies of  Tanzania,  Uganda  and  Kenya  foun- 
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dered  In  part  on  inability  to  settle  disagree- 

rngU'ts, 

Mwal  Kibakl,  Kenya's  Minister'  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  thinks  the  tribunal  and 
the  appointment  of  three  Cabinet  ministers 
for  East  Africa  proves  the  determination  of 
the  three  nations  to  make  the  new  Com- 
munity succeed. 

didn't  devalue 

The  ministers,  one  from  each  member  state. 
wUl  make  collective  decisions  on  problems 
Tuch  as  tariff  revUlon,  which  formerly  had  to 
take  long  routes  through  each  governments 

""SS^^Ild  in  an  Interview  that  this  U 
Unportant  because  "we  will  have  ministers 
whose  Job  It  will  be  to  speak  for  East  Africa. 
National  ministers  used  to  find  it  difficult  to 
Se^me    advocates    for    the    East    African 

*^Even  before  the  Community  was  Inaug- 
urated in  ceremonies  at  Arusha,  Ta*^*' 
on  Saturday,  the  unanimous  decision  of  tne 
three  countries  not  to  devalue  their  cur- 
rencies after  Britain  devalued  the  PO'^"*  was 
seen  as  evidence  of  their  determination  to 
make  economic  Integration  function. 

Kenya  officials  deny  It,  but  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  Kenya  wanted  to  devalue  and  al- 
Swed  Itself  to  be  persuaded  by  Tanzanlas 
desire  to  maintain  the  old  rate,  prlmarUy 
because  It  did  not  want  to  ImperU  the  em- 
bryonic Community. 

Kenya  MlnUter  for  Economic  Planning  and 
Development,    Tom    Mboya    described    the 
Treaty  for  East  African  Cooperation,  which 
created  the  Community,  as  an  "historic  land- 
mark,"  and  many   foreign  diplomats  agree 
that  It  marks  an  important  first  step  to^f « 
making  regional  cooperation  here  a  reality. 
Though   they   soft-pedal   any   talk  of   an 
East  African  Federation  growing  out  of  the 
Community,  this  long  range  goal  U  In  many 
minds.  Zambia  already  has  applied  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Community,  and  Ethiopia  has 
declared  Its  intention  of  applying. 
problems  acknowledged 
Optimism    over    the    East    African    Com- 
munity's chances  Is  far  from  universal,  how- 
ever  asme  observers  here.  Including  a  num- 
ber of  foreign  businessmen,  say  that  the  very 
modesty  of  Its  charter-the  exceptions  and 
loopholes  intended  to  keep  the  treaty  real- 
istic—Indicate   that  It  is  not  to  be  taken 
seriously    until    there    U    some    sign    that 
achievements  will  match  Intentions. 

Tanzania's  President  Julius  Nyerere,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Community's  Inauguration, 
acknowledged  the  dlfflculUes  the  Community 
faces.  But  he  went  on  to  say : 

"We  in  East  Africa  believe  that  the  InsU- 
tutlons  and  the  machinery  which  we  have 
established  will  enable  this  Community  to 
be  quickly  recognized  as  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  African  unity  and  African  develop- 
ment We  are  confident  that  each  East 
African  will  pledge  unstinting  effort  to  ensure 
the  unqualified  success  and  growth  of  the 
East  African  Community." 

A  major  obstacle  to  economic  Integration 
of  this  region's  26  million  Inhabitants  has 
been  the  tendency  of  foreign  companies  to 
locate  in  Kenya,  rather  than  In  Tanzania 
or  Uganda.  Kenya  accordingly  has  the  largest 
pool  of  sklUed  labor,  the  most  developed 
faculties  and  the  richest  consumer  market 
of  the  three  countries. 

Tanzania,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  Uganda, 
want  the  Community  to  Insure  them  a  larger 
share  In  the  region's  Industrial  growth.  The 
treaty  makes  an  effort  to  redress  the  eco- 
nomic imbalance,  and  some  of  this  effort 
makes  the  Community  faU  short  of  what  U 
oould  be. 

CONTAINS  LOOPHOLES 

WhUe  banning  customs  duties,  quotas  or 
restrictions  on  trade  between  the  three  coun- 
trlee,  the  Community's  treaty  makes  excep- 
tion* for  existing  oontracte  and  for  agrlcul- 
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tural  produce,  among  other  Items,  And  any 
state  having  a  trade  deficit  In  manufactured 
goods  can  Impose  a  "transfer  tax"  on  such 
goods  produced  by  the  other  members  If  It 
U  making  such  products  Itself  or  expects  to 
manufacture  them  within  three  months. 

This  Is  expected  to  protect  some  Industries 
In  Tanzania  and  Uganda — probably  cotton 
fabrics,  soaps,  blankets  and  rugs — from  Ken- 
yan competition. 

In  another  effort  to  close  the  gap  between 
Kenya  and  its  neighbors,  the  East  African 
Development  Bank  created  under  the  treaty 
Is  pledged  to  make  38.75  per  cent  of  Its  In- 
vestments In  Tanzania,  a  like  amount  In 
Uganda,  and  not  more  than  22.5  per  cent  In 
Kenya. 

The  same  spirit  is  reflected  In  the  decen- 
tralization of  the  Community's  offices.  While 
Its  headquarters  are  In  Arusha,  the  Com- 
munity's Harbors  Corp.  Is  at  Dar  es  Salaam 
in  Tanzania,  the  Railway  Corp.  and  Airways 
Corp.  are  in  Nairobi,  and  the  bank  and  the 
Posts  and  Telecommunications  Corp.  are  In 
Kampala,  Uganda. 


VICE         PRESIDENT         HUMPHREY 
SPEAKS  TO  YOUNG  DEMOCRATS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  recently  Vice 
President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  delivered 
a  major  address  at  the  national  conven- 
tion of  the  Young  Democrats  held  in 
Holljrwood,  Fla.  On  this  occasion  the 
Vice  President  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  basic  programs,  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign,  which  have  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Johnson  administration, 
and  to  set  forth  the  alternatives  now 
facing  the  American  people. 

Pointing  out  that  the  choice  on  the 
homefront  Is  clear— progress  or  re- 
treat—the Vice  President  stated  his  con- 
victions that  the  Nation  is  ready  "to 
bring  those  now  excluded  Into  the  main- 
stream of  American  society"  and  "to 
tackle  the  complex  economic  and  social 
dlsabUlties  our  legal  progress  In  civil 
rights  has  exposed."  In  sum,  he  believes 
that  "we  are  ready  to  complete  democ- 
racy's house." 

With  regard  to  foreign  policy,  Mr. 
HtrMPHREY  expressed  confidence  In  the 
unwillingness  of  the  public  to  return  to 
protectionism,  to  drastically  reduce  for- 
eign aid,  or  to  withdraw  from  Its  firm 
commitments  In  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
Interest  in  the  latter  is  not  new;  as  the 
Vice  President  pointed  out,  more  Ameri- 
cans lost  their  Uves  during  World  War  H 
in  the  Pacific  theater  than  in  Europe, 
and  In  the  last  20  years  more  casualties 
have  been  suffered  and  more  than  $25 
billion  in  nonmilitary  aid  has  gone  to 
nations  In  Asia. 

The  conflict  in  Vietnam  Itself,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  of  the  Vice  President, 
is  "a  test  that  is  being  closely  watched 
by  our  friends  and  enemies  alike."  While 
the  tide  of  battle  has  turned  "from  a 
seemingly  inevitable  victory  for  the  Com- 
munists in  1965  to  a  situation  where 
Communist  victory  is  today  impossible." 
the  world  is  wondering  whether  "we  can 
win  the  war  on  the  American  home- 
front."  Although  he  defended  the  right 
of  conscientious  dissent,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent called  upon  those  who  disagree  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts 
and  to  realize  the  potential  effects  their 
comments  and  deeds  might  have  on  oui 
adversaries  before  speaking  or  acting  in 
haste  and  without  substantial  reason. 


Finally,  the  Vice  President  reaffirmed 
his  faith  that  the  United  States  would 
continue  to  strive  toward  building  a  bet- 
ter world  with  freedom  from  poverty, 
Ignorance,  discrimination,  and  fear  for 
all,  and  that  America  can  remain  the 
"center  of  man's  peaceful  revolution  to- 
ward a  better  chance,  a  fuller  dignity,  a 
life  of  freedom." 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  signln- 
cance  and  timeUness  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BXMABKS  OP  Viat  PaXSIDENT  HUBIBT  HUIC- 
PHBET  BEPORX  THK  YOONC  DXMOCKATS'  NA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION,  Hollywood,  Fla., 
NOVEACBER  18,  1967 

Next  year  will  be  an  Important  year  for 
America. 

We,  the  people,  are  going  to  do  more  than 
elect  a  President  and  a  new  Congress. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  decide  some  basic 
and  fundamental  Issues  of  this  last  third  of 
the  twentieth  century: 

Does  this  country  want  a  successful  war  on 
Poverty — or  not? 

Do  we  want  the  best  In  education  for  every 
American  child — or  not? 

Do  we  want  the  70  per  cent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  live  In  our  cities  to  have  a 
clean,  safe,  rewarding  environment — or  not? 
Do  we  want  to  continue  our  path  toward 
responsibility  and  peaceful  development 
around  the  world — or  not? 

Do  we  have  the  patience  and  courage  to  use 
our  power  with  restraint,  and  our  wealth 
with  compassion-— or  not? 

There  have  been  elections  In  the  United 
States  where  Issues  were  secondary. 
Not  In  1968.  Not  In  the  nuclear  age. 
The  American  people  want  to  hear  funda- 
mental Issues  responsibly  debated. 
They  want  the  facts. 
And  they  want  to  measure  one  man  and 
his  policies  against  another,  asking  this  basic 
question:  Which  man  has  the  capacity,  the 
experience,  the  prudence  and  the  political 
philosophy  best  suited  to  leading  this  coun- 
try through  the  demanding  years  Immedi- 
ately ahead? 

I  look  forward  to  that  kind  of  a  campaign. 
I  think  It  will  be  healthy  for  America,  and 
healthy  for  the  Democratic  party. 
I  have  seen  the  polls. 

I  have  read  a  thousand  pessimistic  reports. 
And  I  f"'  confident. 

I  am  confident  because  I  believe  the  hard 
cross-fire  of  1968  wUl  expose  the  doubt- 
ers .  .  .  the  nay-sayers  .  .  .  the  people  who 
think  this  country  can  afford  A  Pause,  for 
what  they  are — people  unwUllng  to  face  up 
to  the  fundamental  chaUenges  of  this  time 
and  place. 

I  believe,  before  November  1968,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  come  to  know  that  second- 
guessing  .  .  .  that  nostalgia  .  .  .  that  wish- 
fulness  .  .  .  that  a  show- business  smile  are 
not  substitutes  for  the  clear,  forward-look- 
ing commitments  of  a  party  and  a  President 
dedicated  to  freedom  and  human  dignity — 
at  home  and  In  the  world. 

The  choice  before  the  American  votCT  on 
the  home  front  Is  clear-cut — progress  or 
retreat. 

It  Is  a  choice  between  the  party  and  the 
President  that  gave  this  country  the  Model 
Cities  program,  and  the  party  that  voted 
80  per  cent  against  It,  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  party  that  wanted  a  rat  con- 
trol program — and  the  party  that  voted  87 
per  cent  against  It,  between  the  President 
and  the  party  that  conceived  rent  supple- 
ments— and  the  party  that  voted  93  per  cent 
against  It,  between  the  President  and  ths 
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party  that  wanted  a  strong  program  of  fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation—and the  party  that  voted  86  per 
cent  against  It. 

Most  of  that  legislation  Is  now  on  the 
books,  along  with  the  great  Civil  Rights  Act 
fL=^^®*  ...  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  .  .  .  Medicare  ...  a  mlnlmimi  wage 
soon  to  reach  a  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

Some  look  at  that  record  of  achievement 
and  call  for  A  Pause.  "Enough  for  now" 

To  pause  Is  to  turn  back.  And  let  me  tell 
you  that  there  Is  a  Coalition  of  Retreat  In 
Congress  today  that  is  moving  us  back. 

They  cut  President  Johnson's  Model  Cities 
request  by  half:  three-fourths  ofT  the  rent 
supplements  request. 

The  appropriations  bill  for  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  is  three 
times  what  it  was  when  President  John  P 
Kennedy  came  into  office  in  1961,  and  twice 
Wesldent''*^  ^^en  Lyndon  Johnson  became 

But  here  again  the  cold  wind  of  retreat 
was  blowing. 

The  Teachers  Corps  was  cut  from  36  mil- 
lion dollars  to  13.5  million.  President  John- 
son wanted  to  see  25  hundred  young  teachers 
serving  poor  children  In  urban  and  rural 
m?^^  °V^^l  country  next  year,  but  the  Coa- 
lition of  Retreat  thought  three  hundred  and 
fifty  would  be  enough. 

We  have  all  followed  that  halr-ralslng  new 
sertal-The  Perils  of  the  Poverty  ProgrW^^ 

^J,ti  1^  ***  '**  *^«^  Will  the  poverty 
authorization  be  cut  by  a  third?  Wm  yo^ 

lack  ofX'csf "°"  '^^^^^  "^  ^'^^^'^'^^  "y 

unT^n^^.K"^"^  ^°P^  ^^"^^^  *»«  <='ose«»  down. 
^il^K  *^°"sand  Jobless,  untrained  youth 
sent  home  to  live  on  welfare'  y^^i-a 

otn!"  A^^^^"^^  cities  make  it  through  an- 
ll^u  ^°\  explosive  summer  with  no  fed- 
younyt^sr    ^"^''"^    '°'    disadvantaged 

Our  program  has  survived  Its  passage 
throush  the  Authorization  Swamp,  but^l! 

rTfl""  '1*^°"8^  Appropriation  GuJch? 

year  ft  i7  fL°°  ^"^'^^  ^'^  *  *=^»°«  ^^ 
;k«  f  ^°'  °^^  reason:   People  all  over 

Sv'^h^  nLf*'"  'P°''"'^  "P  for  it-and  not 
hn-  th,    P.°°v5  °°"  "^^^  "^^  waiting  to  see 

Se^-f^.^hopr''^'^  '"^'^^  *°  ^-'^  ^^^ 

n^f  *'"k**^'^  progress  costs  something.  But  so 
does  hard-core  unemployment  .  .  .  prevent^ 
ni!vpi.?^*  •  •  •  '^^'lequate  education  that 
hoping  *  ^°^»  '"^'^  ''°'°  eaming-<,r 
^lifo^'i  ^^^  *^*'  American  public  is  "penny 
s^s  wordT^'^  '°°"^^''  *°  "«*  ^'"^^  St'^'-- 

♦  ^-.,*!^^^  "^  ^'^^  nation,  with  its  Uberal 
traditions.  U  ready  to  bring  those  now  ex- 

S  I  thinS'  '^^^^"'•'-^  °^  American  so- 
ciety. I  think  we  are  ready  to  tackle  the 

S'nrn^°°°!^°  ^"**  '°*='*J  disabilities  our 
^T  .>f,^""  '"  "^^^  ''Kbts  has  exposed 

raJy?Housr  "'  '"'"^  *°  '=°'"P^^**  ^«"°- 

D  "^V^ff^'^i  *°  *^  "»*  P^^y  °'  Franklin 
KpnnfSt  ^'  r^'^^  ^-  Truman.  John  P. 
JoeTif  ^  ""^  ^^'*°''  ^^""^^  J°»'°'«°  that 

s.'^t,  ^°1""°°  °'  Retreat  on  foreign  policy 

Sf?  A;d"{?  "^h;  ^\r^  ^""^  '"  «8ht  to  far 
-L     =  ^  objectives  are  not  homogeneous 

on  n^-^^'^i*^'  ^"  ^*'«  trouble  settling 
an  th.„  H?^*'**°"*'  candidate  who  wlU  suit 
ti.,!^  T  ''^'fSent  Views  of  the  world,  but  I 
think  I  can  simplify  their  choice : 

^I^M^  ''w  °  *^°*  America  Is  Involved  In  the 
world  for  keeps,  and  who  want  this  nation  to 
play  a  role  of  Arm  and  creative  leadership 
will  vote  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Those  who  want  to  let  the  world  settle  the 
Issues  of  war  and  peace,  development  and 
starvation,  without  American  participation 
win  find  themselves  another  candidate. 

I  don't  think  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  are  ready  to  scrap  liberal  trade  and 
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economic  growth  around  the  world  and  re- 
turn to  the  days  of  Smoot-Hawley  protec- 
tionism. 

I  doubt  if  they  wUl  be  satisfied  with  a  for- 
eign aid  authorization,  passed  last  week,  that 
amounts  to  less  than  a  third  of  one  per  cent 
of  our  GNP  .  .  which,  in  the  words  of 
President  Johnson,  "reduces  the  margin  of 
hope  to  the  danger  point."  So  I  am  confident 
of  support  on  these  issues. 

Then  there  is  the  Issue  of  America's  role  in 
Asia  .  .  .  and  I  mean  all  of  Asia,  not  lust 
Vietnam. 

I  recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  three 
Asian  nations — South  Vietnam.  Malaysia  and 
Indonesia. 

Each  has  its  own  character.  But  all  share 
two  vital  common  denominators:  past  and 
present  resistance  to  Asian  Communist  sub- 
version and  aggression — covert  or  overt; 
urgent  and  priority  efforts  toward  construc- 
tive nation-building. 

These  are  the  common  denominators,  in 
fact,  among  all  the  Independent  nations  of 
that  area. 

Do  we  have  any  biisiness  there? 

More  American  lives  were  lost  in  the  Pacific 
than  in  Europe  during  World  War  II.  Add  to 
•that  our  casualties  in  Korea  and  Vietnam. 

Since  1946  we  have  committed  more  than 
25  billion  dollars  worth  of  loans,  grants,  food 
and  technical  assistance  to  countries  in  the 
arc  between  West  Pakistan  and  Japan. 

That  commitment  to  national  security,  and 
to  national  development,  In  Asia  has  been  up- 
held by  four  American  Presidents. 

It  has  been  upheld  because  they  have  seen 
it  m  our  clear  naUonal  Interest  that  a  con- 
tinent at  the  strategic  crossroads  of  the 
world  .  .  .  rich  in  resources  .  .  .  possessing 
more  than  half  the  world  s  people  should  not 
be  nakedly  exposed  to  Communist  pressure. 

It  has  been  upheld  because  we  as  a  nation 
have  believed — or  at  least  I  though  we  did — 
that  peoples  of  all  colors,  races  and  religions 
deserved  their  chance  to  grow  and  develop 
free  of  coercion  and  tyranny. 

What  has  our  support  for  the  efforts  of  free 
Asians  achieved? 

Japan  Is  a  prosperous,  stable  democracy. 

South  Korea  is  secure  and  on  the  verge 
of  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Formosa  has  achieved  economic  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

India  and  Pakistan  have  stable,  progres- 
sive governments.  They  are  making  substan- 
tial progress  in  agriculture,  population  con- 
trol and  Industrial  development. 

Indonesia,  potentially  the  richest  nation 

In  Southeast  Asia,  gained  time  to  throw  off 

for  and  by  itself — a  flagrant  attempt  at  a 
Communist  coup,  and  is  now  embarking  on 
the  long  road  to  economic  development. 

All  the  nations  of  Asia  have  joined  to- 
gether in  new  regional  cooperation. 

Looking  ahead,  we  can  predict  that  eco- 
nomic development  will  be  painfully  slow 
but  that  without  It  there  wUl  be  chaoa. 

We  can  predict  that  mainland  China  will 
soon  emerge  as  a  nuclear  power  .  .  .  still 
preaching  and  supporting  the  dogma  of  the 
cynically-misnamed  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion." 

We  can  predict  that  Asian  communism 
will  continue  for  the  foreseeable  future  to 
retain  Its  militancy. 

We  can  predict  that  free  Asian  natlona 
will  continue  to  reach  out  to  us  for  help. 

That  Is  the  broad  context  In  which  the 
American  people  mxist  decide  what  they 
want  to  do  about  the  Immediate  Issue  of 
Vietnam. 

Are  we  going  to  last  It  out  until  there  la  a 
Just  and  peaceful  settlement? 

Or  are  we  going  to  withdraw,  short  of  such 
a  settlement,  .  .  .  abandon  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  prove  to  the  aggres- 
sors that  might,  after  all.  does  make  right? 

Or — at  the  other  extreme — are  we  going  to 
Impetuously  reach  for  the  weapons  that 
would  settle  the  Issue  In  Vietnam  by  burying 
It  In  World  War  m? 


Make  no  mistake  about  It.  Vietnam  is  a 
test  that  is  being  closely  watched  by  our 
friends  and  enemies  alike. 

They  have  no  doubt  about  what  is  happen- 
ing In  the  field. 

They  see  the  best-trained,  best-equipped 
American  soldiers  in  our  history  standing 
firm  against  aggression. 

They  have  seen  five  successive  elections 
free  and  fair,  take  place  when  the  critics  said 
it  couldn't  be  done. 

They  have  seen  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army  steadily  Improving  Just  as  the  South 
Korean  Army  did  15  years  ago. 

They  have  seen  the  tide  of  battle  turning 
from  a  seemingly  inevitable  victory  for  the 
Communists  in  1965  to  a  situation  where 
Communist  victory  is  today  impossible. 

But  they  are  also  watching  the  situation 
here  at  home  .  .  .  and  they  are  wondering: 
Can  we  win  the  war  on  the  American  home 
front? 

As  a  long-time  dissenter  myself,  I  defend 
the  right  of  any  American  to  dissent  In  good 
conscience. 

But  I  ask  aU  Americans,  before  they  dis- 
sent, to  search  their  hearts  ...  to  examine 
the  facts  ...  to  know  the  effect  of  what 
they  say  on  our  civilians  and  soldiers  In  Viet- 
nam— and  on  our  adversaries. 

I  ask  them  to  face,  before  they  raise  their 
voices,  the  hard  fact  of  cynical  Communist- 
initiated  aggression  and  terror  In  Vietnam. 

I  ask  them  to  recognize  that  we  face  in 
Vietnam  no  peaceful  reformer  seeking  power 
through  parliamentary  means. 

We  face  not  handbUls  but  hand  grenades. 

I  ask  them  to  realize  the  Importance  of  our 
stake  in  Vietnam  as  part  of  our  historic  com- 
mitment to  a  free  Asia. 

I  ask  them  to  imderstand  that  an  honor- 
able peace  through  negotiation  can  come 
only  when  all  parties  agree  to  talk. 

I  am  ready  to  hear  those  Issues  debated 
responsibly  by  the  American  people. 

And  I  am  ready  to  predict  that  they  will 
stand  behind  the  Administration  which  has 
had  the  courage  to  take  the  difficult  middle 
path — to  stand  fast  against  aggression,  to  in- 
sist on  the  development  of  democratic  In- 
stitutions even  under  the  most  adverse  con- 
ditions, and  to  show  restraint  when  it  has 
the  power  to  do  otherwise. 

For  I  believe  that,  imder  a  few  inches  of 
American  topsoll,  there  lies  determination 
and  strength  of  solid  rock. 

My  friends,  our  President  and  our  party 
can  stand  before  the  people  In  1968  with  a 
proud  record  of  accomplishment  at  home, 
and  a  record  of  patient,  untiring  building 
for  a  better  tomorrow  In  the  world  at  large. 

But  we  can  offer  them  even  more — a  Mani- 
festo of  Freedom  consistent  with  the 
strength  and  vision  of  America  In  the  last 
third  of  the  twentieth  century: 

Freedom  from  poverty,  for  all; 

Freedom  from  ignorance,  for  all; 

Freedom  from  discrimination,  for  all; 

Freedom  from  fear,  for  all. 

That  Is  the  Democratic  Party's  promise  to 
America — and  America's  promise  to  the 
world. 

And  with  that  message — working  for  it  and 
believing  in  It — we  can  make  America  stand 
for  the  best  that  is  in  it. 

We  can  keep  America  strong  and  free — 
and  the  center  of  man's  peaceful  revolution 
toward  a  better  chance,  a  fuller  dignity,  a 
life  of  freedom. 


FAVORABLE  COMMENT  BY  WICH- 
ITA. KANS.,  EAGLE  ON  ADDRESS 
BY  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE SCHNITTKER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  November  28, 
1967.  pages  33943-33945,  I  placed  an 
address  delivered  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  John  A.  Schnlttker, 
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on  the  occasion  of  a  Farin-Clty  Week 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce  in  Wichita,  Kans. 

Under  Secretary  Schnlttker  urged  co- 
operation between  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  establish  town-country  com- 
munities to  reduce  the  migration  of  rural 
residents  to  metropolitan  cities  and  thus 
allay  ghetto  problems. 

The  Wichita,  Kans.,  Eagle  commented 
favorably  on  Mr.  Schnlttker's  proposal  in 
an  editorial  published  November  27, 1967. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Wichita  (Kans.)   Eagle  Nov.  27. 
1967] 

TOWN-COUNTBT    IDIA   APPKALINO 

"The  challenge  before  America  Is  to  of- 
fer people  a  real  choice  of  where  they  want 
to  live  and  to  work — not  Just  a  geographical 
option  between  slums." 

The  speaker  was  John  Schnlttker,  Kansas- 
born  undersecretary  of  agriculture,  who  was 
addressing  a  Farm-City  Week  audience  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Wichita  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Schnlttker  went  on  to  say:  "The  unhap- 
py fact  Is  that  in  this  moment  In  time  a 
great  many  Americans  have  no  real  choice, 
for  their  dreary  options  are  often  either  a 
decaying  countryside  or  an  exploding  ghetto." 

He's  right.  As  farm  employment  declines, 
otherwise  unskilled  laborers  are  moving  to 
the  cities  at  the  rate  of  half  a  million  a 
year.  There  they  wind  up  in  slums,  unable 
to  earn  a  decent  living  and  unable  to  get 
out  of  the  degraded  areas  in  which  they  live. 

Schnlttker  has  a  solution.  He  believes 
America  must  encourage  the  survival  of 
smaller  cities  and  revive  the  countryside.  It's 
the  only  way  to  save  our  cities,  he  believes. 

It  would  have  the  twin  advantages  of 
stemming  the  flow  of  people  from  the  coun- 
try to  the  city  and  of  making  rural  areas 
more  viable. 

Schnlttker  suggests  the  establishment  of 
"town-country"  communities  outside  of 
major  population  areas,  made  up  of  smaller 
cities,  towns  and  open  country.  They  would 
have  factories  to  provide  employment,  farms 
to  supply  food,  small  towns  and  cities  to 
act  as  shopping  centers,  and  cooperatively  fi- 
nanced recreation  areas  and  other  niceties 
to  make  living  In  these  areas  as  stimulating 
as  city-dwelling. 

It  sounds  sensible.  It  may.  In  fact,  be  the 
most  practical  way  to  meet  the  problems  of 
the  big  cities  and  keep  them  from  proliferat- 
ing. 

DEATH  OF  MRS.  LENA  HARVEY. 
FORT  FAIRFIELD,  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
greatest  women  In  the  history  of  the 
State  of  Maine  passed  away  Saturday. 
December  2,  1967.  Mrs.  Lena  Harvey,  of 
Fort  Fairfield,  Maine,  the  publisher  of 
the  Fort  Fairfield.  Mahie.  Review,  was 
87  years  young  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
having  been  bom  in  1880  and  being  the 
widow  of  C.  C.  Harvey,  the  founder  of 
the  Fort  Fairfield  Review. 

Mrs.  Harvey  was  the  mother  of  four, 
the  grandmother  of  12,  and  the  great 
grandmother  of  16  children,  all  of  whom 
were  deeply  and  justifledly  proud  of  her. 

Lena  Harvey  had  one  of  the  keenest 
minds  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  with 
which  to  have  had  contact.  She  was 
truly  a  brilliant  thinker  and  an  out- 
standing Intellectual. 


Yet,  she  was  equally  a  productive 
leader  of  women's  organizations  and  she 
was  one  of  the  most  warmhearted  per- 
sons I  have  ever  known. 

There  was  absolutely  not  the  slightest 
oimce  of  pettiness  in  her  makeup.  For 
she  was  truly  a  big  person  who  always 
rose  above  pettiness  and  snide  attack  on 
anyone,  regardless  of  how  much  she 
might  disagree  with  a  person. 

Lena  Harvey  was  young  in  heart  and 
mind.  It  was  my  privilege  to  make  an 
annual  visit  to  her  home  in  my  annual 
coverage  of  the  State  of  Maine  after  the 
Senate  had  adjourned  for  the  year.  One 
of  my  great  losses  stemming  from  the 
tragic  failure  of  Congress  to  complete 
Its  business  earlier  this  year  was  being 
deprived  of  my  annual  visit  with  Lena 
Harvey  in  her  lovely  little  house. 

For  I  came  away  from  each  visit  with 
her  with  renewed  hope  and  courage  and 
with  my  spirits  uplifted.  She  made  me 
feel  young.  She  made  me  feel  that  my 
efforts  were  not  in  vain  and  that  my 
efforts  were  really  appreciated.  She  made 
me  forget  the  persistent  petty  detractors. 
Her  death  is  truly  a  great  personal 
loss  to  me  for  there  is  no  one  to  take 
her  place  in  my  life — no  one  who  can 
cheer  me  and  lift  my  spirits  as  she  did 
with  her  letters  to  me  as  well  as  those 
precious  visits  with  her  in  her  home. 


PASTORS  DEPLORE  L.  B.  J.  PULPIT 
REBUFF 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  written  about  the  controversial 
sermon  of  the  Reverend  Cotesworth  P. 
Lewis,  the  Episcopal  priest  in  Williams- 
burg, Va..  who  used  his  Sunday  sermon 
to  deliver  a  lecture  on  Vietnam  while 
the  President  was  a  guest  in  his  church. 
Of  all  the  commentary  on  this  particular 
episode.  I  have  ceen  no  better  article  on 
the  subject  than  the  one  recently  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Roberts  for  the  Miami, 
Fla..  News.  Mr.  Roberts  went  beyond 
merely  expressing  his  personal  reaction 
to  the  sermon  by  Reverend  Lewis,  and — 
as  a  good  reporter  should — talked  with 
Episcopal  clergymen  in  his  own  com- 
munity. The  result  is  an  exceptionally 
good  tissessment  of  the  situation. 

I  ask  unaiilmous  consent  that  Mr. 
Roberts'  column  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record; 
as  follows: 

Pastors  Dkpix)rk  L.  B.  J.  Ptn,prr  Rebttfp 
(By  Jack  Roberts) 

I  managed  to  loathe  The  Rev.  Cotesworth 
Plnckney  Lewis  this  week  without  ever  hav- 
ing met  the  man. 

Rev.  Lewis,  you  probably  recall,  is  the 
Episcopal  minister  In  WUllamsburg,  Va.,  who 
changed  his  sermon  to  a  harrangue  against 
the  war  In  Vietnam  when  he  discovered 
President  Lyndon  Johnson  would  be  a  guest 
In  his  church  for  Sunday  services. 

I'm  disenchanted  with  both  the  war  and 
many  of  President  Johnson's  programs,  but 
I  felt  a  great  welling  up  of  sympathy  for  the 
President  when  I  saw  the  wlrephoto  of  him 
leaving  the  Williamsburg  church. 

There  was  The  Rev.  Lewis  smirking.  He 
seemed  so  pleased  with  himself.  The  Presi- 
dent, who  had  gone  to  church  for  an  hour 
of  peace  and  comfort,  was  gamely  forcing  a 


smile  after  having  had  mud  slung  in  his 
face. 

1  wondered  how  Episcopal  priests  In  Miami 
would  have  reacted  to  a  visit  from  the 
President,  so  I  made  a  tew  Inqtilrtes. 

WOtTLDN'T  TAKJE  ADVANTAGK 

Ft.  Arthur  J.  Rantz.  canon  of  St.  Thc«nas, 
said  he  would  never  have  treated  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else  In  that  fashion.  "I  never 
take  advantage  of  a  captive  audience,"  said 
Fr.  Rantz.  "I  want  people  to  answer  back. 

"I  feel  that  we're  here  (in  the  pulpit)  to 
give  direction,  not  directives.  It's  our  Job  to 
give  advice  on  what's  right.  No  one  can  ride 
to  heaven  on  our  backs.  We  don't  really  know 
if  we're  going  to  get  there  ourselves.  But  It's 
our  Job  to  help  people." 

Ft.  Rranz  said  he  supports  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  same  sense  that  he  supporte 
the  bishops  who  direct  the  workings  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  "We  elect  our  bishops  and 
accept  their  authority  while  they're  in  office." 
said  Pr.  Rantz. 

Pr.  Newton  C.  Wilbur,  of  St.  Faith's  Chxirch. 

said: 

"I  know  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  enormous  problems,  so  many  problems 
It's  hard  for  us  to  comprehend.  I  feel  that  he 
went  to  church  seeking  comfort  and  moral 
guidance  and  that  he  didn't  receive  that 
comfort. 

"I  know  rm  criticizing  my  own  clergy,  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  The  Rev.  Lewis  wasnt 
much  of  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  the  war. 
He  was  asking  the  President  to  state  his 
views  on  the  war.  Surely,  anyone  who  haa 
read  any  of  the  thousands  of  words  written 
about  the  war  knows  the  President's  posi- 
tion." _.  , 

Ft.  Wilbur  said  the  worst  part  about  Lewis 
diatribe  was  that  he  apparently  altered  his 
sermon  after  learning  the  President  would 
be  visiting  his  church. 


PASTORS  NOT  ALWAYS  XXPKRTS 

This  was  the  only  point  which  bothered  Fr. 
Dave  Hell  of  St.  Simon's  Church.  "I  don't 
expect  that  the  President  wUl  ever  visit  my 
church,"  said  Fr.  Hell,  "but  I  like  to  think 
that  I'd  go  on  vrith  the  sermon  I  had  pre- 
pared." ^      _ 

Fr.  Hell,  who  worked  as  a  newsman  for  the 
Mlaim  Herald  In  Palm  Beach  before  entering 
the  Seminary  In  1958,  said  he  couldn't  criti- 
cize the  WlUlamsburg  minister. 

"There  was  an  old  Indian  in  West  Palm 
Beach  who  said,  'Never  Judge  a  man  until 
you've  walked  a  mUe  In  his  shoes.'  It  Isn't  bad 
advice  But  I  do  feel  that  ministers  have  a 
tendency  to  speak  out  on  all  subjects  without 
really  being  expert  on  their  subject." 

None  of  the  ministers  said  what  I  felt  about 
The  Rev.  Cotesworth  Plnckney  Lewis. 

I've  been  In  the  newspaper  business  long 
enough  to  spot  a  publicity  seeker  when  I  see 
one.  I  don't  think  that  the  ob-cure  WlUlams- 
burg minister  doubted  for  a  second  that  his 
remarks  could  be  confined  to  his  church.  The 
White  House  press  corps  foUows  President 
Johnson  everywhere. 

I  think  he  saw  a  cheap  shot  at  pubuclty 
and  grabbed  it.  It's  a  black  eye  for  aU  nolnls- 
ters.  And  they  don't  deserve  It. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DEMOCRATS  HEAR 
PRESIDENT    JOHNSON 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  past  Saturday  a  regional 
Democratic  conference  was  held  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

I  believe  the  keynote  for  1968  was 
sounded  at  that  meeting  when  President 
Johnson,  addressing  it  by  a  telephone 
hookup,  said: 

Most  Americans  would  rather  look  ahead; 
most  Americans  are  more  concerned  about 
where  we  are  going  than  where  we  have 
been. 
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It  Is  your  task  and  my  taatc  to  make  sure — 

The  President  said— 
that  as  men  sit  In  the  wings,  plan  and  de- 
liberate to  divide,  to  conquer  and  to  defeat 
the  great  movement  that  Is  bettering  hu- 
manity In  America — It  Is  our  task  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  people  really  realize 
how  the  road  forks — and  which  turn  and 
which  fork  they  must  take. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  look  toward  1968 
the  Democratic  record  speaks  for  itself. 
Under  the  Presidents  leadership  the 
Democratic  Party  has  provided  firm  and 
decisive  direction  during  years  of  danger 
and  difficulty  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  believe  with  the  President  that — 

When  the  American  people  understand  this 
.  .  .  they  are  going  to  respond,  as  they  have 
always  responded,  with  both  the  compassion 
and  the  courage  that  history  demands  from 
the  citizens  of  the  richest,  most  powerful 
nation  to  be  found  on  this  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  President  John- 
son's remarks  to  the  regional  Democratic 
conference  in  Charleston  be  inserted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of    the   President   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Telephoned  Remarks  of  the  President  to 

A    Regional    Democratic    Conference    in 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Thank  you.  Governor  Hulett  Smith,  Chair- 
man Bailey,  Distinguished  Democrats: 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
the  future  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Contrary  to  what  you  may  have  heard,  I 
have  much  more  than  Just  a  passing  Interest 
in  this  subject. 

I  hope  you  won't  think  that  I'm  being 
premature  in  bringing  up  tills  subject  this 
morning.  We  really  haven't  had  our  pri- 
maries. We  havent  had  our  convention.  So 
there's  really  no  way  of  guessing  who  the 
Democratic  candidate  Is  going  to  be. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  this:  I  fully  intend 
to  support  him. 

I  believe  we  already  have  several  volun- 
teers for  next  year's  ticket.  In  general,  I  like 
to  stay  out  of  these  Internal  party  matters. 
But  there's  one  aspirant — a  very  well-known 
liberal  from  Minnesota — a  well-known  lib- 
eral frc«n  Minnesota — about  whom  I  am 
going  to  say  Just  a  few  words  this  morning. 

Despite  the  few  differences  that  we  have 
had  over  the  years,  we  have  both  always 
tried  to  do  what  we  believed  best  for  our 
country.  And  I  have  always  considered  him 
to  be  a  friend,  to  be  a  loyal  Democrat,  and 
to  be  a  great  statesman. 

I  am  only  sorry — I'm  deeply  sorry — that 
Hubert  Humphrey  could  not  have  been  with 
us  this  morning. 

The  Vice  President  has  been  going  around 
the  country  lately  keeping  his  flnger  on  the 
political  pulse.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  some  of  his  reports  make  pretty  grim 
reading. 

Just  the  other  day  he  showed  me  a  letter 
to  a  newspaper  editor.  This  particular  critic 
had  something  to  say  about  seven  years  of 
Democratic  administration.  He  wrote  that 
the  Democratic  Party  "has  deluded  the 
American  people,  demoralized  American 
democracy,  discouraged  American  business, 
and  disorganized  American  Industry." 

He  said  that  seven  years  of  a  Democratic 
administration  "has  deluded  the  American 
people  into  believing  that  a  government  Is 
...  an  InexhausUble  glver-out  of  Jobs, 
doles,  and  pensions' 

Doesn't  that  sound  familiar?  I  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration that  didn't  get  that  kind  of  criti- 
cism. The  letter  I  Just  read  you,  the  letter 
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that  the  Vice  President  was  showing  me.  In 
fact,  was  written  on  June  17,  1940 — not 
about  Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  Great 
Society,  but  about  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt  and 
the  New  Deal. 

There  are  always  people  In  this  country — 
and  they  are  loud  and  vocal  people — who 
fear  progress  more  than  they  fear  anything 
else  in  the  world. 

They  confuse  decency  with  dole. 

They  confuse  welfare  with  waste. 

They  confuse  responsibility  with  radical- 
ism. 

And  always,  always,  they  try  to  confuse 
the  American  people. 

Fortunately,  there  are  more  Democrats 
than  Republicans  In  the  United  States. 
Fortunately,  most  Americans  would  rather 
look  ahead:  most  Americans  are  more  con- 
cerned about  where  we  are  going  than  where 
we  have  been. 

As  Emerson  said,  America  has  always  had 
a  party  of  hope,  and  a  party  of  memory. 

I  am  a  Democrat  because,  in  our  time,  the 
Democrats  have  been  the  party  of  hope.  Many 
of  those  hopes  have  been  realized. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  you  that  many 
of  those  hopes  are  being  realized  now— to- 
<lay — tor  the  first  time.  More  than  four  years 
ago,  the  DemocraUc  Party  and  a  Democratic 
administration  pledged  to  transform  the 
fabric  of  a  vast  poverty-ridden  area  of  Amer- 
ica. 

And  it  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  with 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act 
that  we  Joined  the  Appalachian  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  together  In  a  great 
program  to  brighten  the  lives  of  more  than 
18  million  people. 

We  recognized  that  poverty  cannot  be  con- 
fined by  borders.  Mines  closed  down  In  one 
community  can  signal  distress  many  miles 
away.  Farms  that  Ue  fallow  because  there  Is 
no  market  for  their  products  can  put  men 
out  of  work  In  another  country. 

In  two  years,  through  this  partnership  for 
economic  progress  and  development,  changes 
have  come  to  the  landscape  of  Appalachla- 

New  schools  and  libraries,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes; 

Airports  and  highways  opened  this  land- 
locked region  to  commerce; 

Strip  mines  were  reclaimed  to  restore  the 
land  as  a  productive  base  for  the  future; 

Plants  to  purify  the  rivers  and  streams 

With  this  physical  change,  new  hope  has 
come  to  the  people  of  this  region.  For  con- 
struction means  Jobs,  and  schools  bring 
learning,  and  hospitals  provide  health  care 
where  Uttle — or  none — ever  existed   before. 

We  renewed  our  national  commitment  to 
help  the  poor  who  Uve  in  the  towns  who 
reside  in  the  hollows  of  America,  where  the 
promise  has  dimmed  and  where  life  Is  bleak. 
We  reiterated  and  reafllrmed  our  pledge  to 
harness  the  talents  and  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment at  Its  best — cooperative  government 

all  that  government  is  really  about,  bettering 
humanity. 

We  have  engaged  In  a  pursuit  of  new  solu- 
tions on  how  to  better  humanity,  how  to 
help  people. 

The  agenda  for  defeating  poverty  Is  al- 
ready crowded  with  unfinished  work. 

But  we  have  begun.  We  claim  no  great  vic- 
tories. We  have  claimed  only  that  the  time  of 
Inaction  is  past  and  behind  us. 

Now  I  know,  and  you  know,  that  there 
are  many  voices  in  this  land  which  tell  us 
that  we  must  return  to  stagnation  because  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  But  1  also  remember, 
and  you  remember,  that  most  of  those  very 
same  voices  were  crying  for  stagnation  when 
there  was  no  war  of  any  kind  In  Vietnam. 

The  noise  of  cannons  In  Vietnam  has  not 
made  them  deaf  to  the  cries  of  the  poor  or 
the  pleas  of  the  sick.  They  have  always  been 
deaf  to  cries  like  that.  It  Is  not  really  the 
war  that  bothers  them  all  the  time.  What 
bothers  them  is  the  Idea  of  social  progress. 
There  are  others  who  are  deaf  to  the  cries 


of  help  from  people  In  dUtant  lands.  Thei» 
are  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  defeod 
freedom  in  the  world  at  the  same  time  that 
we  achieve  social  justice  here  at  home. 

We  can — and  dont  you  believe  them  when 
they  say  we  can't.  We  can  and  we  are  going 
to  and  we  must  do  both.  ^^ 

As  President  Kennedy  wrote  In  a  speech 
intended  for  delivery  the  night  of  his  death: 

"We  In  this  country.  In  this  generation 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchman  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom." 

And  I  would  add  to  this  that  by  destiny 
and  choice  the  Democratic  Party  guards  our 
heritage  of  social  responsibility,  and  is  th» 
watchman  against  indifference — which  Is  iso- 
lationism in  its  domestic  form. 

To  both  g^ups — to  those  who  would  turn 
their  backs  on  the  problems  at  home,  and  to 
those  who  want  to  quit,  cut  and  run,  and 
abandon  the  fight  for  freedom  In  Southeast 
Asia — I  would  like  this  morning  to  repeat  a 
very  simple  message.  It  Is  a  message  that 
has  been  on  the  record  for  more  than  20 
years.  I  hope  it  will  soon  be  delivered  to  those 
who  never  seem  to  have  heard  It. 

It  was  In  his  last  Inaugural  address  that 
Pranklln  Roosevelt  counseled  the  Nation  In 
these  words  that  I  am  going  to  repeat: 

"Today  in  this  year  of  war,  1945,  we  have 
learned  lessons — at  a  fearful  cost — and  we 
shall  profit  by  them.  We  have  learned  that 
we  cannot  live  alone,  at  peace;  that  our  own 
well-being  Is  dependent  on  the  well-being  of 
other  nations  far  away  .  .  ." 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that  those 
who  cannot  learn  from  history  are  con- 
demned to  repeat  it.  We  do  not  Intend  to 
repeat  it.  The  Democratic  Party  does  not  in- 
tend to  repeat  It. 

I  believe  that  when  the  American  people 
understand  this  message,  and  it  Is  a  part 
of  your  job  to  get  with  It  and  to  get  it  to 
them — they  are  going  to  respond,  as  they  have 
always  responded,  with  both  the  compas- 
sion and  the  courage  that  history  demands 
from  the  citizens  of  the  richest,  most  power- 
ful nation  to  be  found  on  this  earth. 

It  Is  your  task  and  my  task  to  make  sure, 
that  as  men  sit  In  the  wings,  plan  and 
deliberate  to  divide,  to  conquer  and  to  de- 
feat the  great  movement  that  Is  bettering 
humanity  in  America — It  Is  our  task  to  make 
sure  that  the  American  people  really  realize 
how  the  road  forks — and  which  turn  and 
which  fork  they  must  take. 

I   wish   I   could   be   there   with   you   this 
morning.  1  envy  you.  I  want  so  much  to  do 
the  job  that  you  are  doing. 
I  will  be  seeing  you. 


JOHN   DOAR,   BRILLIANT   FIGHTER 
FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  serve  in  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Government  below  Cabinet  rank 
rarely  get  the  recognition  they  deserve 
for  their  service.  Even  those  who  serve 
the  country  with  the  most  brilliant  dedi- 
cation and  ability  are  rarely  known  to 
the  public. 

A  few  days  ago  John  Doar.  of  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Chief  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department,  resigned.  He 
left  a  record  of  superb  service  to  the 
cause  of  civil  rights.  He  worked  within 
the  law.  but  he  worked  as  a  remarkably 
effective  advocate  of  equal  rights  for 
those  whose  rights  have  been  sadly 
denied. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  has  paid 
tribute  to  Mr.  Doar  in  an  excellent  and 
concise  editorial  entitled  "A  Stalwart 
Leaves."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Stalwart  Leaves 

John  Doar,  chief  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department,  is  resigning 
to  go  into  private  practice. 

For  seven  years,  Mr.  Doar  has  been  a  king- 
pin in  this  branch  of  the  Government.  He 
became  a  Government  lawyer  at  the  tag  end 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  was  held 
on  as  No.  2  man  on  civil  rights  by  President 
Kennedy  and  promoted  to  chief  by  President 
Johnson. 

He  has  been  a  dedicated  official,  with  a 
rare  flair  for  accomplishment  In  a  steady, 
non-blustery  fashion.  He  believed  in  results, 
not  simply  noise. 

He  won  conviction  of  the  seven  men 
charged  with  murdering  three  civil  rights 
workers  In  Mississippi,  a  milestone  in  even- 
ness of  Justice.  Two  Ku  Kluxers  went  to 
prison  in  Alabama  for  the  killing  of  Mrs. 
Viola  Gregg  Lluzzo  as  a  result  of  his  prose- 
cution. 

Mr.  Doar  rates  top  billing  as  a  lawyer  and 
s  merit  badge  for  sensible,  effective  work  In 
the  civil  rights  field.  It  is  too  bad  he  is  going 
elsewhere. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  CRITICS  OP 
VIETNAM  WAR 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State  of  Arizona,  the  Hon- 
orable Jack  Williams,  has  brought  to 
my  attention  a  letter  of  a  yoimg  Marine 
Corps  officer  in  Vietnam  which  clearly 
brings  into  focus  one  of  the  burning 
Issues  of  our  time,  namely  the  irresponsi- 
ble anti-Vietnam  critics  in  our  country 
who  are  permitted  international  immo- 
bility for  the  purpose  of  attacking,  down- 
grading, and  demoralizing  our  troops  as 
well  as  our  total  commitment  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Because  this  yoimg  officer  has  put  his 
flnger  on  this  matter  so  clearly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Third  Mjaum  Divibion,  FMF, 

Vietnam,  November  13,  1967. 

Dear  Governor  Williams:  Since  I  have* 
lived  my  entire  Ufe  In  Arizona,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Arizona,  I  was 
very  pleased  to  hear  the  message  you  had 
for  all  Arizona  servicemen  over  the  Armed 
Forces  Network  in  Viet  Nam.  It  Is  a  real 
fine  feeling  to  know  our  trials  and  ordeals 
so  far  from  home  do  not  go  unnoticed  by 
our  fellow  Americans. 

I  was  deeply  angered  recently  by  some- 
thing which  happened  over  here.  I'm  pres- 
ently with  the  Marines  Just  below  the  DMZ 
at  Con  Thlen  as  a  tank  platoon  leader.  We 
had  Just  turned  Into  the  well  known  "Hanoi 
Hannah"  to  laugh  at  her  latest  absurd  claims 
of  victories  over  the  American  "imperiallstio 
aggressors"  when  the  unmistakable  voice  of 
Stokely  Carmichael,  former  director  of  SNCC, 
came  over  the  airwaves  denouncing  Ameri- 
ca's efforts  in  Viet  Nam  and  urging  all  colored 
servicemen  to  throw  down  their  arms  and 
"refuse  to  fight  whltey's  war".  He  said,  "Their 
war  Is  in  Mississippi  against  the  white  man. 
After  he  finished,  the  announcer  thanked 
Stokely  Carmichael  for  his  "wise  words". 

Governor  Williams,  I  realize  tliat  we  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  same  freedoms  for 
the  Vietnamese  that  we  enjoy  In  America 
such  as  freedom  of  speech.  But,  I  believe 
strongly  that  Carmichael  overdid  himself 
this  time,  and  he  is  guilty  of  treason  of  the 
Mghest  form  against  the  United  States  gov- 


ernment. This  man  is  as  much  a  traitor  as 
any  spy  who  sells  government  secrets  for 
profit  because  he  has  sold  out  his  country. 

Stokely  Carmichael  would  be  chagrined  to 
know  how  his  words  were  received  by  my 
Negro  Marines.  He  was  not  only  ridiculed, 
but  he  enraged  several  men  who  suggested 
he  be  hanged  as  a  traitor.  I'm  proud  of  all 
Marines  over  here,  whether  white  or  colored, 
and  we  aU  agree  that  his  actions  should  not 
go  unnoticed  or  impunished  If  he  ever  at- 
tempts to  reenter  the  United  States. 

I'm  writing  this  to  you  because  I  want  all 
Arlzonans  and  even  all  Americans  to  learn 
of  Carmlchael's  action  over  here.  But,  I 
especially  want  you  to  know  that  his  words 
only  strengthened  the  individual  resolve  of 
every  Marine  hearing  him  to  see  this  diffi- 
cult struggle  to  its  inevitable  finish  as  a 
blow  against  Communism  in  Asia. 

Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read 
this  letter.  I  promised  my  men  that  I  would 
write  Eomeone  over  what  happened,  and  you 
were  elected. 

Second  Lieutenant  Jamks  P.  Coan, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


U.S.  SERVICEMEN  IN  VIETNAM  DE- 
CLARE  AGAINST   THE   CRIME   OP 

SILENCE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  sincerely  troubled  men  and  wom- 
en throughout  the  United  States  have  al- 
ready signed  declarations  to  the  Secre- 
tary General  of  the  United  Nations  at- 
testing to  the  fact  that  they  are  "ap- 
palled and  angered  by  the  conduct  of  our 
country  in  Vietnam"  and  stating  that 
since  they  believe  that  the  UJ3.  military 
involvement  in  Vietnam  is  "immoral" 
and  "illegal"  they  must  "oppose  it," 

The  organization  coordinating  these 
mass  protests — a  nonprofit  organization 
named  "Individuals  Against  the  Crime 
of  Silence,"  located  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. — has  received  protests  also  from 
many  servicemen  fighting  in  Vietnam  or 
about  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  As  usual  the 
bravery  and  competence  of  the  U.S. 
fighting  men  is  beyond  compare.  But 
while  skillfully  carrying  out  their  orders 
and  fighting  with  great  heroism,  many 
of  them  have  gone  on  record  as  opposed 
to  U.S.  military  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Many  have  written  to  "Individuals 
Against  the  Crime  of  Silence"  sincerely 
protesting  what  they  are  ordered  to  do. 

One  of  those  writing  stated: 

One  of  my  relatives  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  I  can 
do  no  less. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
the  letters  received  by  "Individuals 
Against  the  Crime  of  Silence"  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  without  the  identifjrlng 
names  or  addresses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OCTOBBB   1,   1967. 

Dear  Peoplk:  The  list  of  signatures  I  am 
enclosing  may  be  Impure  with  motives  of 
confusion  and  fear.  My  motives  are  not  so. 

Although  these  aren't  many  signatures.  It 
is  only  a  100%  of  two  Infantry  platoons. 

I'm  destined  for  Vietnam  to  witness  the 
crime  for  myself,  maybe  even  to  partake  In 
it,  but  I  hope  that  with  this  gesture,  I'm  on 
record  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  right 
human  course  and  not  the  policies  of  our 
State. 

Hopefully, 


iNorvrouALS  Against  the  Crime  or  Silexok 
A  declaration  of  oxir  fellow  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  people  of  the  World, 
and  to  future  generations: 

1.  We  are  appalled  by  the  conduct  of  our 
country  in  Vietnam. 

2.  In  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  un- 
leashed the  awesome  arsenal  of  the  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world  upon  a  small 
agricultural  nation,  killing,  burning  and  mu- 
tilating its  people.  In  the  name  of  peace,  we 
are  creating  a  desert.  In  the  name  of  security 
we  are  inviting  world  conflagration. 

3.  We,  the  signers  of  this  declaration,  be- 
lieve this  war  to  be  immoral.  We  believe  it 
to  be  illegal.  We  must  oppose  it. 

4.  At  Nuremberg,  after  World  War  II,  we 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  men  for  the 
crime  of  obeying  their  government,  when 
that  government  demanded  of  them  crimes 
against  humanity.  Millions  more,  who  were 
not  tried,  were  still  guUty  of  the  Crime  of 
Silence. 

5.  We  have  a  commitment  to  the  laws  and 
principles  we  carefully  forged  in  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  at  the  Nuremberg  Trials, 
and  in  the  United  Nations  Charter.  And  our 
own  deep  democratic  traditions  and  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideal  of  human  decency  among 
men  demand  that  we  speak  out. 

We  therefore  wish  to  declare  our  names 
to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations,  both  as  a  permanent  witness 
to  our  opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and 
as  a  demonstration  that  the  conscience  of 
America  is  not  dead. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  our  signatures. 
(Over  35  signatures  of  privates  and  pri- 
vates first  class.) 

Individuals  Against  the  Cbime  of 
Silence, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
To  Those  Who  Are  Concerned.: 

On  August  22,  1967,  I  Informed  my  com- 
manding officers  of  my  stand  and  of  my 
refusal  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army.  I  was  In- 
formed that  I  could  not  be  discharged  until 
I  had  committed  an  Illegal  act.  By  signing 
this  statement,  I  have  conunitted  the  crime 
of  wanting  freedom  and  will  probably  go  to 
Jail  because  of  it.  I  must  shout  for  both  free- 
dom and  humanity. 

One  of  my  relatives  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  Constitution. 
I  can  do  no  less. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Sns:  Unfortunately,  as  a  draftee,  I  am 
compelled  to  foUow  my  orders  under  penalty 
of  Imprisonment,  and  thus,  prostitute  my 
ideals. 

I  have  been  ordered  to  the  Viet  Namese 
Republic  as  a  Military  Policeman. 

In  spirit  and  In  my  mind,  however,  I  firmly 
believe  In  the  5  above  articles. 

Armxo  HzLicopras  CoMPAirr, 

APO,  San  Francisco. 

Dkab  Sirs:  As  you  can  clearly  see  I  did  not 
send  any  money.  In  order  to  send  a  money 
order  to  your  organization  I  would  have  to 
take  my  business  to  a  military  poet  office 
where,  without  a  doubt,  I  would  be  needlessly 
Interrogated  by  an  inept,  ingenuous  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer  as  to  my  reasons 
for  sending  the  money.  With  only  4  months 
to  go  in  Vietnam  I  do  not  wish  to  have  that 
type  of  problem. 

I  suppose  that  by  my  refusal  to  send 
money  I  would  be  branded  by  some  as  a  con- 
spirator In  the  "Crime  of  Silence".  I  hope  not. 
All  I  can  offer  to  you  is  my  sincere  wishes  of 
good  luck  to  your  organisation.  Thank  you. 
I  remain. 

Sincerely, 


ViXTMAlC. 
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DsAS  SiKs:  In  a  matter  of  days  I  will  be 
commissioned  a  2nd  Lt.  In  the  USMC  and  as 
such  will  have  a  legal  obligation  to  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with- 
out reservation.  Before  coming  under  this 
restriction.  I  would  like  to  register  myself  as 
an  objector  to  the  war  In  Vietnam. 


Deak  Sirs:  You  must  note  by  my  return 
address,  I  am  a  paradox.  Thus  the  reason 
for  this  note.  I  have,  to  now.  allowed  my 
government  to  make  me  an  Infantry  soldier, 
a  tool  for  Its  Inhumanity.  I  hardly  know 
whether  to  begin  with  a  thank  you  for  yovir 
efforts  or  a  piea  for  help. 

Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying,  and  I'm 
In  a  better  position  to  know  than  most,  your 
resolve  has  the  sort  of  dignity  that  may  some- 
day make  all  Americans  realize,  they  have  a 
debt  to  humanity  and  themselves,  that  they 
are  a  mankind  of  ideals  and  humanity  first — 
Americans  second. 

I  have  not  lost  all  hope  for  my  country  the 
place  I  continue  to  call  home  or  I  would  not 
be  here.  I  have  a  deep  faith  the  American 
people  are  naturally  more  honest  and 
thoughtful  than  the  now  prevailing  but 
wayward  thinking  shows  them. 

I'm  hoping  for  a  graceful  and  lawful  re- 
lease from  criminality.  I  cannot  continue  to 
obey  my  government  while  I  watch  men 
tortured  and  beaten,  for  fighting,  sometimes 
dying  for  their  rightful  voice  In  government, 
women  and  children  shot  by  gunshlps  or 
grenaded  In  their  own  bunkers — their  sole 
and  last  stand  of  simple  and  even  undignified 
preservation.  I  need  legal  advice  and  hope 
you  can  offer  some,  direct  me  to  one  of  those 
eighty,  or  to  the  ACLU.  Payments  would  be 
nominal. 

What  is  the  nature  of  my  crime  II I  desert. 
If  I  lay  down  my  weap>on  refusing  to  take 
part  in  my  government's  crimes?  What  are 
their  penalities?  Do  I  have  any  help  from  the 
Nuremberg  decisions  for  my  kind  of  sup- 
posedly moral,  not  religious  objections.  Do 
you  know  of  someone  who  would  help  GI's 
seek  political  asylum. 

I  am  already  grateful  to  you  and  will  b« 
even  more  If  you  can  help. 
Sincerely, 


THANKSGIVING  DAY  FOR  OUR  BOYS 
m  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  30,  1967,  the  Sand  Mountain 
Reporter,  an  Alabama  newspaper  edited 
and  published  by  Jesse  Gulp,  published 
a  letter  received  by  a  mother  from  her 
son  who  is  now  serving  in  Vietnam.  The 
letter  sJso  contained  the  menu  and  the 
program  generally  for  Thanksgiving  Day 
as  it  was  observed  by  our  boys  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Because  the  article  Is  Interesting  read- 
ing, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcors, 
as  follows: 

JKSSB   CT7U>'S   CORlfB 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Thompson  of  AlbertvlUe  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  Thanksgiving  I>ay  menu  for  the 
boys  in  Vietnam  which  she  received  from  her 
son,  SPC.  Myrl  M.  Thompeon. 

This  paragraph  from  her  letter  prompted 
me  to  feature  It  in  this  column  today: 

"I  am  so  thankful  for  the  food,  the  prayer 
on  tbe  menu  and  the  general's  mesaage  to 
eacb  of  our  soldlera  there  that  I  wanted  to 
pass  It  on  to  you.  with  the  hope  that  you 
will  do  a  wrlteup  in  The  Reporter.  Other  boys 
less  fortunate  than  ours  may  not  be  able 
to  mall  this  to  their  loved  ones.  Most  of  us 
know  that  at  tlmea  the  soldiers  do  not  have 


warm  food.  Our  son  said  this  Thanksgiving 
food  was  excellently  prepared  and  was  truly 
a  feast.  For  this  I  am  thankful  to  the 
Almighty,  and  I  feel  that  any  relative  who 
has  a  soldier  there  will  help  me  In  giving 
thanks." 

The  menu  Included  shrimp  cocktail,  crack- 
ers, roast  turkey,  turkey  gravy,  cornbread 
dressing,  crtinberry  sauce,  mashed  potatoes, 
glazed  sweet  potatoes,  buttered  mixed  vege- 
tables, assorted  crisp  relishes,  hot  rolls,  but- 
ter, fruit  cake,  mincemeat  pie.  pumpkin  pie 
with  whipped  topping,  assorted  nuts, 
assorted  candy,  assorted  fresh  fruits,  and 
tea  with  lemon  or  milk. 

Included  with  the  menu,  which  was  printed 
on  a  colorful  four  page  leaflet,  was  this  com- 
mander's message  from  the  Commanding 
General  in  Vietnam,  General  W.  C.  West- 
moreland : 

•On  this  traditional  Thanksgiving  Day,  as 
we  find  ourselves  half  way  around  the  world 
from  home,  we  should  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  count  our  many  blessings  as 
Americans.  We  should  never  forget  that  in 
Vietnam,  our  actions  are  defending  free  men 
everywhere.  We  pray  that  peace  will  come  to 
all  the  world  and  that  all  of  us  can  return 
to  oiir  loved  ones  in  the  not  too  distant 
future." 

And  as  the  soldiers  opened  their  menu  to 
read  it.  they  also  found  this  prayer  printed 
alongside  the  dinner  menu: 

'Father  of  mercies  smd  giver  of  all  good, 
by  whose  power  we  were  created,  by  whose 
bounty  we  are  sustained,  and  by  whose 
spirit  we  are  transformed,  accept,  we  beseech 
Thee,  our  prayer  of  thanks. 

"For  those  who  love  us  and  of  whose  love 
we  would  be  more  worthy;  for  those  who 
believe  In  us  and  whose  hopes  we  cannot 
disappoint;  for  every  good  gift  of  healing 
happiness  and  renewal,  we  bless  Thy  name, 
we  thank  Thee  for  our  homeland,  for  all  that 
is  Just  and  true,  noble  and  right,  wise  and 
cour£tgeous  In  our  history.  We  praise  Thee 
for  our  place  In  the  community  of  nations 
and  we  invoke  Thy  blessings  on  men  of  good 
will  wherever  they  may  be  and  who  labor  for 
a  world  of  justice,  freedom  and  fraternity. 

"Most  of  all.  Eternal  Father,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thyself,  the  nearness  of  Thy  pres- 
ence and  the  warmth  of  Thy  love,  whereby 
our  minds  and  hearts  find  Joy  and  peace. 
Freely  we  have  received.  O  God;  freely  let  us 
give  ourselves  to  Thy  gracious  purposes.  For 
Thy  love's  sake.  Amen." 


"COMMUNISM"— AN  ADDRESS  BY 
CHARLES  T.  MACDONALD,  GRAND 
MASTER,  MASONIC  LODGE,  WASH- 
INGTON. D.C. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1967,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Macdonald. 
grand  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  In 
Washington,  D.C.  delivered  before  the 
grand  visitation  of  the  Grand  Lodge  an 
address  on  communism  which  I  found  to 
be  most  thought  provoking.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  tbe  coUapee  In  morals,  tbe 
disintegration  of  family  life  and  tbe  dete- 
rioration of  the  standards  of  personal  honor 
which  we  presently  note  with  alarm  In 
America  are  conditions  not  peculiar  to  o\ir 
country  alone,  but  they  are  characteristic  of 
a  state  of  existence  among  tbe  lower  animals. 

This  may  well  signify  the  beginning  of  tbe 
final  decay  of  humanity.  It  took  nature  300 
million  years  to  raise  man  from  a  mere  blob 
of  living  matter  to  a  rational  thinking  being 
and  it  has  taken  but  50  years  for  a  amaU 
group  of  seUUh  men  to  enslave  half  tbe 


population  of  the  world  and  reduce  them 
again  to  the  state  of  soulless,  godless  anlmaii 
whose  only  aim  In  life  Is  the  satisfaction 
of  their  animal  appetites. 

The  Russian  Soviets  are  now  celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  beginning  oJ 
this  enslavement.  This  has  not  been  accom- 
plished without  cost.  Indeed  not!  Some  30 
million  of  their  own  countrymen  have  paid 
with  their  lives  for  their  disagreement  with 
the  communist  philosophy;  add  another  50 
million  in  Red  China,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  In  Yugoslavia,  Checkoelovakls, 
Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia.  Austrit 
and  East  Germany.  Need  I  name  more? 

The  conununlst  doctrine  Is  to  destroy  t 
man's  individuality,  his  freedom  of  thought 
and  speech,  bis  faith  In  God,  take  away  his 
firearms  and  render  him  defenseless,  in- 
dulge bis  animal  Instincts,  satisfy  his  primi- 
tive appetites,  and  you  have  a  slave. 

This  Is  the  bill  of  goods  which  Is  being 
sold  to  the  American  people  by  the  long 
haired,  middle  aged  weed  eaters,  teeny 
hoopers  and  other  types  of  graduated  weir- 
dos who  have  been  deficated  by  the  Com- 
munist jerk  factories.  These  together  with 
some,  perhaps  well  intentloned  but  unbeliev- 
ably naive  college  professors  and  idealistic 
young  students  of  our  universities,  repre- 
sent an  infinlttsmal  portion  of  our  total 
population,  but  they  are  voluable  and  a  sym- 
pathetic press  has  expanded  their  Influence 
beyond  all  reason,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
our  way  of  life. 

If  Communism  Is  so  good,  so  desirable,  to 
Utopian,  so  Ideal,  so  sweet,  why  do  the  com- 
munists erect  barbed  wire  barriers  and  stone 
walls  to  keep  Imprisoned  those  who  would 
flee  from  that  "best  of  all  possible  worlds"? 
Why  do  they  man  their  frontiers  with  sol- 
diers and  machine  guns  to  shoot  down  all 
who  would  escape  from  the  "communist 
heaven"? 

Can  It  be  that  the  masses  have  become 
disenchanted?  Can  It  be  that  the  tinsel  of 
the  greatest  atheistic  governmental  experi- 
ment involving  human  souls,  has  tarnished 
and  the  slaves  Imprisoned  behind  those  fear- 
ful walls  have  finally  learned  the  awful 
truth,  that  tbe  heaven  of  communism  li 
more  terrible,  more  painful,  more  frxistrat- 
Ingly  hopeless  than  any  hell  of  which  they 
ever  dreamed,  and  even  to  die  In  an  attempt 
to  escape  would  be  sweet  relief  from  a  con- 
tinued existence  \inder  the  unspeakable  op- 
pression of  their  communist  masters. 


RATIFICATION  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
CONVENTIONS  WOULD  BE  LOGI- 
CAL AFFIRMATION  OF  CONSTTTD- 
TION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  has  always  manifested 
concern  for  the  rights  of  man.  We,  as  « 
Nation,  have  constantly  been  the  inspira- 
tion to  other  peoples  seeking  the  free- 
doms we  Americans  so  frequently  take 
for  granted. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
Intended  by  its  authors  for  all  men 
everywhere : 

We  hold  these  Truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  Rights,  that  among  these  are 
Life,  Liberty  and  the  Pursuit  of  Happi- 
ness .  .  . 

President  Abraham  Lincoln,  studying 
the  Declaration,  said  that  It  gave  liberty 
"not  alone  to  the  people  of  this  country 
but  the  hope  for  all  the  world  for  all 
future  time." 

I  am  certain  President  Lincoln  did  not 
intend  his  words  to  be  misconstrued  into 
the  notion  that  the  United  States  would 
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bend  other  nations  to  its  will.  Indeed,  not 
that  at  all. 

I  do  believe  strongly  that  in  the  han- 
dling of  our  foreign  policy  we  ought  to  be 
faithful  to  these  great  traditions.  I  feel 
that  our  following  these  traditions,  being 
an  exponent  of  the  ideals  of  liberty  and 
equality  on  an  international  scale,  is  not 
an  insubstantial  factor  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world. 

Our  ratification  of  the  Human  Rights 
Conventions  on  Forced  Labor,  Genocide, 
Freedom  of  Association,  and  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  would  be  a  logical 
afiSrmatlon  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

These  conventions  deal  with  human 
life,  human  rights,  and  the  fundamental 
question  of  human  dignity.  We  must  face 
up  to  our  responsibility  and  act  now.  Let 
us  get  on  with  it  for  the  sake  of  our 
honor  and  destiny. 


THE     FOURTH     MONTH     OF     THE 
COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  ad- 
journed last  Friday,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  was  precluded  from  delivering  a 
speech  and  placing  a  letter  In  the  Rec- 
ord. Since  Senator  Moss  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business  today,  I  ask  that  his  pre- 
pared remarks  and  a  letter  attached  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment  and    letter    were    ordered   to    be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  by  Senator  Moss 

I  commend  the  majority  leader  [Mr.  Mans- 
field |  and  his  colleag\ie  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Metcau]  for  dispatching  to  the  Pre.sldent  of 
the  United  States  a  letter  concerning  the 
copper  strike,  which  is  now  In  its  fourth 
month,  and  requesting  that  the  President 
appoint  a  special  conunission  to  look  into  the 
copper  situation  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
what  can  be  done  to  bring  the  companies 
and  the  unions  together  "on  a  bedrock  ba- 
sis." Their  letter  also  recommends  that.  If 
the  bargaining  does  not  become  effective, 
that  the  commission  recommend  ways  and 
means  to  alleviate  the  threat  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Montana  and  the  other  states  of  tbe 
Umon.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  that 
of  the  Majority  Leader  and  Senator  Metcalt 
In  urging  immediate  action.  In  so  doing,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  the  a6th 
day  of  August,  when  the  copper  strike  en- 
tered Its  43rd  day,  three  Senators  directed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
urging  that  he  appoint  a  fact-finding  com- 
mittee to  study  the  effects  of  the  strike  on 
the  national  Interest  and  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  the  negotiations  and  to  recommend 
what.  If  any,  action  should  be  taken.  Join- 
ing me  In  this  letter  were  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible]  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr,  MontotaJ. 
That  letter  was  acknowledged  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Assistant  to  the  President  on  the 
28th  of  August,  with  assurance  that  a  further 
reply  could  be  expected  In  the  near  future. 
To  date,  no  further  reply  has  come  from 
the  White  House. 

On  the  26th  day  of  September,  1967,  I 
addressed  the  Senate,  iA:>lntlng  out  that  more 
than  74  days  had  elapsed  during  which  the 
employees  of  Kennecott  Copper  and  other 
copper  producers  In  the  West,  had  been  off 
the  job  and  at  that  time  expressed  my  con- 
cern that  the  companies  and  representatives 
of  the  workers  were  not  engaging  In  effective 
bargaining.  In  my  address,  which  appears  In 
the  Record  on  page  26713,  I  renewed  my 
request  to  tbe  President  to  appoint  a  study 


committee  which  would  be  able  to  gather 
together  all  the  facts  associated  with  the  al- 
most total  work  stoppage  In  this  vital  Indus- 
try. At  that  time  I  placed  In  the  Rbcoed  copies 
of  letters  from  Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton 
of  Utah,  addressed  to  Prank  R.  Mllllken  of 
the  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  and  to 
Joseph  Maloney  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 
In  his  letters.  Governor  Rampton  called  upon 
these  men  to  meet  with  him  In  an  attempt  to 
get  effective  collective  bargaining  \inder  way. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Maloney 
accepted  the  Governor's  Invitation  and 
travelled  to  Utah  to  meet  with  him.  But  Mr. 
Mllllken  declined  the  Governor's  Invitation 
and  did  not  confer  vrtlh  him  about  the 
strike.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however, 
that  some  representatives  of  Kennecott  Cop- 
per Corporation  did  meet  with  Governor 
Rampton   following  this   Invitation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  effects  of  the  cop- 
per strike  In  Utah  have  reached  crisis  pro- 
portions. It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  strike 
has  reached  a  state  where  the  economy  of  the 
entire  country  is  being  adversely  affected. 
Consequently,  I  am  dispatching  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  another  appeal  for 
action  to  determine  the  extent  and  the  Im- 
pact of  the  copper  strike,  and  to  bring  about. 
In  any  way  possible,  effective  coUectlve  bar- 
gaining. 

There  have  been  those  who  urged  the  use 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  require  workmen 
to  return  to  their  jobs  for  80  days.  However, 
I  think  that  this  remedy  Is  not  adequate  to 
meet  this  situation.  If  the  compianles  and 
unions  were  bargaining  in  good  faith,  per- 
haps within  an  80  day  period  we  could  ex- 
pect that  there  would  be  an  agreement 
reached.  However,  when  the  unions  and  the 
management  have  not  even  met  to  talk 
about  the  contract  for  weeks  or  even  months, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  hope  that  a 
mere  resumption  of  work  for  80  days  would 
have  any  favorable  outcome. 

I  recognize  that  some  observers  place  the 
blame  on  one  side,  and  some  on  the  other, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  arrogate  to  myself  the 
Judgment  as  to  who  Is  more  to  blame  In  this 
present  impasse.  The  refusal  of  President 
Mllllken  to  meet  with  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah  appeared  significant  to  me,  and 
there  have  been  some  other  events  from 
which  I  draw  certain  conclusions.  However, 
my  present  position  is  simply,  that  the  parties 
to  the  labor  dispute  are  not  In  effective  bar- 
gaining, and  until  this  can  be  brought  about, 
we  have  no  prospect  of  a  voluntary  work  con- 
tract. This  Intolerable  situation  must  be 
terminated  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Deceicbeb  a,  1967. 

The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presisxnt:  On  the  26th  day  of 
Augtist,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  Mr. 
Bible,  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Mr.  Montoya,  Joined  with  me  In  send- 
ing a  letter  to  you  pointing  out  that  the 
nationwide  copper  strike  had  entered  Its  43rd 
day,  and  that  no  progress  had  been  made 
toward  reaching  a  settlement.  We  urged  at 
that  time  the  Immediate  appointment  of  a 
fact-finding  committee  to  study  the  effects 
of  the  strike  on  the  national  Interest  and 
to  study  the  character  of  the  negotiations, 
and  to  recommend  what.  If  any,  action  should 
be  taken.  That  letter  was  acknowledged  on 
the  28th  of  August,  and  we  were  told  that 
we  might  expect  a  further  reply  In  the  near 
future. 

On  the  26th  day  of  September,  I  addressed 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  this  sub- 
ject, end  placed  In  the  Record  copies  of  let- 
ters that  Governor  Calvin  L.  Rampton  had 
dispatched  to  Mr.  Frank  R.  Mllllken,  Presi- 
dent of  Kennecott  Copper  Corporation,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Maloney,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America.  In  my  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate,  I  pointed  out  that  no 


meaningful  bargaining  sessions  have  been 
held,  and  I  renewed  my  request  that  the 
President  appoint  a  study  committee  to 
gather  all  the  facts  associated  with  the  al- 
most  total  work  stoppage  In  this  vital  in- 
dustry. 

The  copper  strike,  Mr.  President,  Is  now  In 
its  fifth  month,  and  Its  Impact  on  Utah,  the 
western  states,  and  Indeed  the  entire  coun- 
try, has  become  Intolerable.  The  companies 
and  workmen  are  still  not  engaging  In  col- 
lective bargaining.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  not  even  met  for  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
even  months.  Something  must  be  done. 

On  November  30,  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
his  colleague,  Senator  Metcalf,  addressed  a 
letter  to  you  on  this  same  subject,  asking 
that  you  appoint  a  special  commission  to  look 
into  the  copper  situation  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  what  It  can  do  to  bring  the  companies 
and  the  unions  together  on  a  bedrock  basis; 
and  If  unable  to  do  so,  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  you  as  to  the  ways  and  means  by 
which  this  threat  to  the  economy  of  Mon- 
tana and  other  states  of  the  Union  be  met 
and  overcome.  I  join  wholeheartedly  In  that 
request.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the 
grave  economic  Impact  that  is  being  felt  In 
my  state  and  throughout  the  entire  nation, 
and  particularly  In  time  of  conflict  such  as 
we  are  experiencing  In  Vietnam.  It  Is  of  over- 
reaching importance  that  a  work  contract  be 
negotiated  and  production  of  copper  be  re- 
sumed. Your  Immediate  personal  attention 
will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

FKakk  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator. 


WISCONSIN  STUDENT  YOUTH 
VOLUNTEERS 

.  Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  not  too 
long  ago,  a  group  of  students  from  sev- 
eral Wisconsin  State  universities  visited 
Washington.  They  are  members  of  the 
Student  Youth  Volunteers,  led  by  Frank 
Boyle  of  Phillips,  Wis.  These  youngsters 
came  to  Washington  in  support  of  a  pro- 
posal by  Dean  John  Haugland,  of  Wis- 
consin State  University.  Superior,  for  a 
project  to  make  use  of  these  student  vol- 
imteers  next  summer  in  community  ac- 
tion projects  throughout  the  Nation,  At 
a  time  when  so  much  attention  in  the 
national  press  Is  given  to  the  negative 
activities  of  many  college  students,  it  Is 
most  reassuring  to  come  in  contact  with 
such  a  group  of  Imaginative  and  con- 
structive yoimg  people. 

During  the  proposed  summer  program 
these  students  would  receive  $200  a 
month  and  would  pay  their  own  living 
expenses.  On  the  campus  they  would  re- 
ceive no  Federal  funds  except  a  maxi- 
mum of  1100  to  the  chapter  for  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  Student  Youth  Volim- 
teers  has  now  organized  chapters  on  six 
Wisconsin  State  university  campuses. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent article,  describing  this  innovative 
plan,  published  in  the  Stoughton  Hub. 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(Prom  the  Stoughton  Hub,  Nov.  20,  1967J 

Student  Group  Goes  to  WABRnraroM-  TKa 
Week 

Students  from  several  Wisconsin' State  Uni- 
versities are  In  Washington,  D.C,  this  week 
not  to  protest  but  to  try  to  get  help  In  help- 
ing others.  They  have  appointments  to  see 
several   Congressmen   and   they   are   neatly 
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dressed.  The  men  studenta  are  wearing  svilts, 
white  shirts  and  neckties. 

They  are  members  of  Student  Youth  Vol- 
unteers (SYV)  and  they  are  led  by  a  founder 
of  the  group,  Prank  Boyle  of  Phillips,  Wis.,  a 
soft-voiced  graduate  student  at  WStl- 
Superlor. 

Four  carloads  of  the  students  met  at  mid- 
night Friday  (Nov.  17)  at  a  restaurant  at 
Tomah,  then  headed  southeast  on  Interstate 
90  toward  Washington.  In  the  cars  were  stu- 
dents from  Wisconsin  State  Universities  at 
Superior.  Eau  Claire.  Menomonle  (Stout) ,  La- 
crosse and  PlatteviUe,  and  from  Minnesota 
colleges  at  St.  Cloud  and  Bemldjl. 

Other  volunteers  planned  to  hitch-hike  to 
Washington. 

In  Washington  they  are  supporting  a  pro- 
posal of  Dean  John  Haugland  of  WSU-Su- 
perlor  for  a  federal  project  to  make  use  of 
Student  Youth  Volunteers  next  summer  In 
community  action  projects  In  many  parts  of 
the  nation. 

The  proposal  provides  for  training  some  60 
student  leaders  for  three  weeks  next  June 
at  WSU-Superlor,  sending  them  to  commu- 
nities to  work  for  eight  weeks  In  a  variety 
^f  health  and  social  service  programs  and 
returning  them  to  Superior  for  a  week  of 
evaluation  before  they  go  to  their  campuses 
In  September  as  SYV  leaders. 

During  the  summer  program  the  students 
would  receive  $200  a  month  and  pay  their 
own  living  costs.  On  their  own  campuses  they 
would  receive  no  federal  funds  except  a  max- 
imum of  $100  a  month  to  the  chapter  for 
operating  expenses. 

The  Student  Youth  Volunteer  movement 
was  started  in  1965  when  Boyle  and  four 
other  students  spent  the  siunmer  on  the 
Bad  River  Indian  Reservation  In  northern 
Wisconsin  as  volunteer  workers. 

The  group  recently  received  a  $1,000  grant 
from  the  Johnson  Foundation  of  Racine. 

Boyle  rep>ort8  that  SYV  now  h£i8  organized 
chapters  on  six  WSU  campuses  In  Wisconsin 
and  three  private  and  public  colleges  in 
Minnesota.  The  student  volunteers  work  with 
hospitals,  homes  for  the  elderly,  youth  cen- 
ters and  similar  institutions  and  agencies. 
Boyle's  goal  is  to  have  chapters  on  30  to  35 
mldwestern  campuses  by  next  June.  He  will 
try  to  organize  a  chapter  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  in  Madison  on  Dec.  4-5. 


DR.  HECTOR  P.  GARCIA,  LONGTIME 
LEADER  OF  SPANISH-SPEAKING 
TEXANS.  NOW  LEADING  AMERICA 
INTO  BETTER  RELATIONS  WITH 
LATIN  AMERICA  IN  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS POST 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
was  a  great  Joy  to  me  recently  that  my 
longtime  good  friend,  Dr.  Hector  P. 
Garcia,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Dr.  Garcia  has  long  led  oiir  State 
in  its  move  to  Improve  relations  between 
the  Spanish-speaking  and  English- 
speaking  communities.  His  leadership 
has  been  characterized  by  an  intelli- 
gence and  imderstanding  of  all  factions 
of  our  communities  that  could  not  but 
benefit  his  cause. 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  recent 
"first"  achieved  by  Dr.  Garcia — his  ad- 
dressing of  the  assembled  nations  of  the 
UJI.  In  Spanish,  his  other  tongue.  As 
noted  in  the  recent  article  entitled 
"World  Issues  Close  to  Garcia,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Caller- 
Times — 

It  was  the  first  time  a  n.S.  paper  had  ever 
been  delivered  at  the  UJf .  In  a  foreign  tongue. 


This  is  a  high  compliment  to  our 
Spanish-speaking  neighbors.  Further- 
more, as  Ambassador  Goldberg  wrote 
Dr.  Garcia — 

There  was  universal  pleasure  among  the 
Latin  Americans  over  your  speaking  in  Span- 
ish In  the  First  Committee. 

This  is  a  very  good  step  forward  for 
the  U.S.  delegation.  As  a  nation  made  up 
of  all  the  peoples  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  world,  America  does  well  to  acknowl- 
edge her  very  close  and  personal  ties  with 
these  nations  whose  heritage  has  added 
to  our  own. 

I  commend  the  President  on  his  ex- 
cellent choice,  in  appointing  Dr.  Garcia 
to  represent  us  in  the  U.N.  Again,  the 
President  has  moved  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between  America  and  her  Latin 
American  neighbors.  I  commend  Dr. 
Garcia,  too,  on  his  very  good  work  for 
America. 

These  ties  of  language,  of  national  her- 
itage, and  of  pride  are  close  ones,  and 
Dr.  Garcia's  bridgebuilding  in  Spanish  is 
a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  progress 
that  can  and  should  be  made  by  in- 
creased recognition  of  these  ties.  I  am 
hopeful  for  the  adoption  today  of  my 
amendment,  title  vn,  to  the  Elemen- 
tary-Secondary Education  Act,  for  the 
further  improvement  as  these  interna- 
tional, as  well  as  intranational,  relations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Edward 
H.  Harte,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Corpus  Chrlsti  Caller-Times, 

Nov.  19. 1967) 

World  Issttzs  Closx  to  Oabcu — Doctob  Lzit 

Practice  To  Take  UJ».  PosmoN 

(By  Edward  H.  Harte) 

United  Nations. — Until  recently  colonial- 
ism, the  cold  war  and  the  armp  race  were 
Interesting — but  remote — topics  to  which  Dr. 
Hector  P.  Garcia  gave  only  passing  Interest. 

Today  they  dominate  and  absorb  his  dally 
Ufe. 

The  reason  Is  that  since  Sept.  20,  Garcia 
has  been  an  alternate  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations.  As  such  he  is  a  member 
of  a  team  which  weighs  nearly  everything  of 
importance  that  happens  in  the  world  In 
the  light  of  American  interests  and  alms. 

His  appointment  will  expire  with  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  General  Assembly,  ex- 
pected to  close  Dec.  20.  At  that  time,  Garcia 
will  return  to  his  family  and  his  medical 
practice  in  Corpus  Chrlsti. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  three  months  of  the 
General  Assembly's  22nd  session,  he  is  gain- 
ing what  he  considers  to  be  the  equivalent 
of  at  least  two  years  of  post-graduate  work 
as  he  observes  and  participates  In  the  work 
of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

RZPRESENTATTTXS 

The  U.S.  Mission  consists  of  our  perma- 
nent representative,  former  Justice  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  four  other  representatives  and  five 
alternates.  All  10  of  them  carry  the  rank  of 
ambassador.  Garcia  la  one  of  the  five  alter- 
nates. 

Only  a  representative  or  an  alternate  can 
cast  a  member  country's  vote  In  the  General 
Assembly  or  any  of  the  many  other  delibera- 
tive bodies  of  the  U.N. 

The  representatives  and  alternates  are 
backed  up  by  a  permanent  staff  of  120  ad- 
visers and  administrative  personnel.  During 
General  Assembly  sessions,  this  staff  is  beefed 
up.  The  entire  VS.  Mission  is  housed  in  an 


office  building  directly  across  United  Nations 
Plaza  from  the  U.N. 

A  typical  work  day  for  Garcia  begins  with 
a  walk — now  the  fastest  means  of  locomotion 
In  Manhattan — from  his  residence  at  tb« 
Roosevelt  Hotel  to  his  office. 

MESSAGES 

There  he  checks  the  official  calendar  of  the 
day's  meetings  and  the  U.S.  Mission's  special 
Journal.  He  reads  50  to  100  messages  which 
have  come  In  overnight  from  the  State  De- 
partment and  from  UJS.  agencies  throughout 
the  world. 

Two  or  three  mornings  a  week  the  nine 
ambassadors  meet  with  Goldberg,  who  pre- 
fers to  be  called  "Justice"  rather  than 
"Ambassador." 

Then  the  representatives  and  alternates 
fan  out  to  man  U.S.  seats  on  the  Security 
Council,  in  the  General  Assembly  and  on  the 
various  committees.  There  are  six  standing 
committees,  simply  known  as  "First  Commit- 
tee," "Second  Committee."  etc.,  plus  boards, 
conferences  and  special  committees. 

AFRICAN    STATES 

Garcia  is  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Commit- 
tee, which  deals  with  independence  of  colo- 
nies, with  trusteeships  and  nonself-govem- 
ing  territories.  Last  week  this  committee  was 
hearing  from  the  emerging  states  of  Africa, 
which  were  protesting  Portugal's  presence  In 
Angola  and  Mozambique.  Whenever  possible, 
Garcia  finds,  the  so-called  "Afro-Asian  Bloc" 
is  more  than  willing  to  implicate  the  United 
States  in  its  problems.  For  instance,  in  pro- 
testing Portuguese  rule  In  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique, African  speakers  attempted  to 
show  that  U.S.  aid.  military  and  otherwise, 
to  Portugal  enabled  the  country  to  keep 
Africans  In  subjection. 

The  United  States  has  a  position  on  nearly 
every  issue  which  comes  up  before  any  U.N. 
body.  This  position  Is  stated  by  Garcia  and 
his  fellow  representatives. 

These  position  papers  are  prepared  by  the 
advisers  on  the  mission's  staff.  Then  they  are 
submitted  to  the  representative  who  is  to 
enunciate  them.  The  representative,  Garcia 
said,  is  given  the  opportunity  to  suggest 
changes,  and  then  the  paper  is  submitted  to 
the  State  Department  In  Washington  for  final 
approval. 

NEVER  AD  LIB 

"After  that,  no  changes  are  made."  Garcia 
said.  "We  stay  strictly  to  the  printed  text — 
we  never  ad  lib,  as  do  some  of  the  delega- 
tions." 

Garcia  managed  to  import  a  personal  touch 
to  such  a  prepared  address  about  three  weeks 
ago  when  be  stated  the  p>osltlon  of  the 
United  States  on  nuclear  weapons  In  Latin 
America  in  a  speech  given  In  Spanish.  It  was 
the  first  time  a  U.S.  paper  had  ever  been  de- 
livered at  the  U.N.  In  a  foreign  tongue. 

Goldberg  wrote  Garcia  that  "there  was  uni- 
versal pleasure  among  the  Latin  Americans 
over  your  speaking  In  Spanish  In  the  First 
Committee."  Several  newspapers  commented 
favorably  on  the  propriety  of  the  United 
States  addressing  her  Latin  Neighbors  In 
their  own  language. 

EXPtOrr    CONTACTS 

Aside  from  official  meetings,  U.S.  represent- 
atives are  expected  to  exploit  their  many 
contacts  with  other  delegates  to  Inform 
them  of  our  government's  position  and.  If 
possible,    gain    their    support. 

Much  of  this  "winning  friends  and  Infiu- 
enclng  people"  work  takes  place  in  the  dele- 
gates' lounge  and  the  delegates'  dining  room. 

At  night,  Garcia  and  his  fellow  delegates 
are  called  upon  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  social  functions,  which  kept  them 
busy  nearly  every  night  for  the  first  month 
of  the  session. 

"Justice  Goldberg  never  attends  those 
parties,"  Garcia  explained.  "But  they  are 
official  receptions,  and  protocol  demands 
that  the   United  States  be   represented  by 
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someone  with  ambassadorial  rank.  I  have  at- 
tended as  many  as  three  in  one  night." 

THREE    PARTIES 

If  Garcia's  before-dinner  drlnlclng  Is  no 
heavier  than  his  before-lunch  drinking, 
three  parties  a  night  Is  not  as  hard  on  him 
as  it  might  be  on  others.  Before  lunch  last 
week  he  foUowed  the  seemingly  universal 
custom  in  the  delegates  dining  room  of 
ordering  a  drink  before  lunch.  He  ordered 
Dubonnet.  He  gazed  Into  the  Dubonnet  as 
he  listened.  He  moved  the  Dubonnet  about 
the  table  as  he  talked.  But  when  the  table 
was  cleared,   the  Dubonnet  glass   was  stUl 

What  does  Garcia  think  of  the  U.N.  as  a 
force  of  world  sUblUty? 

He  is  neither  cynical  nor  naive. 

"It's  our  only  hope  In  the  long  run,"  he 
gaid  "But  for  the  present.  It  Is  only  a  con- 
ference, a  useful  forum  where  we  can  keep 
the  dialogue  going." 


UNJUST  CRITICISM  OF  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
some  uninformed  individuals  have  di- 
rected criticism  against  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  for  its  alleged  lack 
of  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Justice  "Strike  Force"  on  crime.  Anyone 
familiar  with  FBI  operations  would  know 
that  such  charges  are  false.  Certainly 
there  is  no  agency  of  Government,  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local,  more  dedicated  to 
the  destruction  of  organized  crime  than 
theFBL 

During  the  last  fiscal  year— 1967— 197 
convictions  were  recorded  in  cases  in- 
vestigated by  the  FBI  concerning  viola- 
tions of  various  Federal  laws  concern- 
ing racketeering  activities.  In  the  same 
year  the  FBI  immediately  disseminated 
more  than  287,000  items  of  information 
to  other  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies.  Some  3,600  ar- 
rests of  persons  involved  with  organized 
criminal  activities  resulted  from  this  dis- 
semination. 

On  Friday.  December  1, 1967.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Fred  M.  Vinson  made  a 
statement  which  should  stop  forever  the 
FBI  critics  who  have  wrongly  accused 
this  agency  of  a  lack  of  cooperation.,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  United 
Press  International  article  reporting  Mr. 
Vinson's  statement  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Crimx 

Washincton. — Assistant  Atty.  Gen.  Fred 
M.  Vinson  said  today  that  relations  are  ex- 
cellent between  the  Federal  Investigative 
agencies  engaged  In  the  war  against  orga- 
nized crime. 

Vinson.  Chief  of  the  Justice  Department's 
criminal  division,  made  the  statement  when 
asked  about  reports  that  some  investigators 
felt  the  FBI  could  cooperate  better  with  the 
Department's  "strike  force"  on  crime. 

One  source  said  FBI  Information  needed 
to  fight  the  underworld  was  provided  only 
when  "we  press  for  It." 

The  FBI  also  was  asked  for  reaction  and  a 
spokesman  said  the  "Bureau  has  and  will 
continue  to  cooperate  to  the  full  extent  of 
our  manpower  and  abUitles." 

"We  are  totally  committed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  organized  criminal  element  in 
this  country  and  no  effort  wlU  be  spared  to 
achieve  this  goal,"  he  said. 

According  to  the  FBI  spokesman,  the  only 


limit  on  Bureau  participation  is  the  ques- 
tion of  how  FBI's  6,000  agents  can  best  be 
used  to  fight  crime  and  still  meet  other 
broad  responsibilities. 

"Detaching  agents  for  organized  crime  duty 
alone  could  hamper  our  ability  to  meet  our 
responsibilities,"  he  said.  "In  addition,  there 
Is  a  danger  of  losing  Impartiality  when  In- 
vestigators and  prosecutors  work  too  closely." 
Vinson  said  the  FBI  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  (IRS)  have  been  the  "prmcl- 
pal  Investigative  agencies  In  organized  crime" 
for  years.  The  strike  force,  he  said,  was  de- 
signed to  get  maximum  advantage  from  their 
experience  and  expertise  along  with  that  of 
other  participating  agencies. 

Beside  Justice,  IRS  and  the  FBI,  the  strike 
force  also  calls  on  Treasury  and  Labor  De- 
partment investigators.  , 
FBI  spokesman  said  the  Intelligence  It 
develops  through  a  network  of  Informants 
Is  made  available  to  other  Federal  Investi- 
gative imlts  as  fully  and  qiiickly  as  possible. 
According  to  one  Justice  Department  offi- 
cial, the  FBI  provides  98  per  cent  of  the  In- 
telligence Information  used  by  the  strike 
force. 

The  FBI  spokesman  said  that  In  the  Buffa- 
lo. N.Y..  area  alone,  where  one  strike  force  Is 
now  operating,  the  agency  delivered  to  VS. 
Attorneys  there  between  1960  and  1967  more 
than  1,000  reports  contolnlng  10.000  pages 
of  data. 

COMPETITION  IN  THE  FUNERAL 
INDUSTRY 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  fimeral  prices  will  soon  drop 
in  this  country  with  the  advent  of  some- 
thing relatively  new  In  that  industry — 
price  advertising. 

I  base  my  prediction  on  the  recent 
Department  of  Justice  suit  which 
charged  the  National  Funeral  Directors 
Association  with  coercing  undertakers  to 
keep  them  from  Eidvertising  their  prices. 
This  is  a  subject  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  The  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly  of  which  I  am  honored  to 
be  the  chairman,  held  extensive  hearings 
on  the  antitrust  aspects  of  the  fimeral 
industry. 

Funeral  service  is  big  business — ex- 
ceeding $1.6  billion  a  year. 

Competition  in  the  industry,  according 
to  testimony  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, was  choked  off  because  under- 
takers could  not  advertise  their  prices  to 
the  public. 

Why?  Because  strong  Influential  asso- 
ciations felt  that  it  was  "unprofessional," 
that  it  somehow  was  not  right  to  ad- 
vertise the  cost  of  dying.  And  they  made 
this  the  unwritten  policy  of  the  industry. 
For  many  people,  the  cost  of  a  funeral 
is  the  fourth  largest  expense  that  they 
will  incur  during  their  lifetime. 

Only  a  house,  a  car,  and  a  college  edu- 
cation will  cut  a  bigger  hole  in  most 
family  budgets.  The  D^artment  of  Com- 
merce estimated  personal  expenditures 
for  funeral  and  burial  services  at  an 
average  $988.  And  that  was  back  in  1963. 
When  a  man  buys  a  home  or  a  car  or 
selects  the  college  he  can  afford  to  send 
his  children  to,  he  has  the  time  to  shop 
and  has  a  good  idea  of  what  it  will  cost 
him. 

But  certainly  a  grieving  family  does 
not  have  the  time,  or  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  will,  to  shop  around  for  the 
best  price. 

In  time  of  sorrow,  a  bereaved  family 
wants  to  make  sure  their  departed  has 


the  very  best  service  they  can  afford. 
They  will  not  question  cost  because  of 
their  emotional  state  and  out  of  fear  of 
diminishing  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion. 

I  would  say  that  95  percent  of  the 
people  who  make  fimeral  arrangements 
do  not  realize  that  even  the  cost  of  the 
casket  they  purchase  can  determine  what 
they  will  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  funeral 
expenditures. 

Many  funeral  directors  in  the  coun- 
try do  provide  and  are  willing  to  pro- 
vide at  reasonable  prices  the  same  serv- 
ices for  which  many  people  are  being 
greatly  overcharged.  But  the  problem 
Is,  How  do  you  find  them? 

The  Department  of  Justice  suit  noted 
that  there  are  more  than  25"000  funeral 
directors  in  the  country.  The  14,000  af- 
filiated with  the  association  aimually 
conduct  more  than  75  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's fimerals. 

To  find  a  funeral  home  that  meets 
one's  needs,  he  can  call  every  funeral 
home  in  the  "YeUow  Pages."  Or  we  can 
"ftet-TTOW  to  stimulate  price  information 
by  making  sure  that  funeral  directors 
feel  free  to  advertise  their  costs. 

One  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  ad- 
vertising not  only  makes  a  potential 
shopper  more  aware  of  costs;  it  also 
greatly  contributes  to  price  competition. 
In  the  funeral  industry,  where  profits 
are  often  so  high,  I  would  welcome 
the  competitive  aspect. 


OMBUDSMAN  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  invite  an  interesting  develop- 
ment at  the  attention  of  Senators.  Re- 
cently, the  National  Capital  Area  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  proposed  to  the  new  Dis- 
trict City  Council  the  creation  of  an  om- 
budsman for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  both  the 
City  Council  and  the  Mayor's  office  look 
favorably  on  the  necessity  of  such  an 
office. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
published  on  November  28,  1967,  wrote 
that  "it  is  imperative  for  the  District  to 
devise  a  way  of  dealing  satisfactorily  and 
conclusively  with  citizen  complaints  of 
official  misconduct."  Ombudsman  cer- 
tainly is  one  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
citizen  complaints,  and  on  January  24, 
1967,  I  introduced  S.  626,  to  create  such 
a  District  of  Columbia  ombudsman.  The 
bill  cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  and  the  Senator 
from^ew  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  is  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  the  concept  and  office 
of  ombudsman  has  wide  potential  for  all 
levels  of  government.  Early  in  January, 
my  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Practice  and  Procedure  will  hold  hear- 
ings on  S.  1195,  a  bill  I  introduced  to  cre- 
ate an  Administrative  Ombudsman  for 
the  United  States,  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Veterans* 
AdministraUon.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration.  We 
shall  also  be  watching  with  interest  the 
developments  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  of  November 
28,  1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNVESnCATINO  COMPLAINTS 

The  proposal  put  forward  by  the  National 
Capital  Area  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  estab- 
lish an  Ombudsman  here  offers  a  thoughtful 
adaptation  to  a  crying  community  need.  It 
Is  Imperative  for  the  District  to  devise  a  way 
of  dealing  satisfactorily  and  conclusively 
with  citizen  complaints  of  ofBclaJ  miscon- 
duct, especially  when  they  relate  to  the 
police. 

How  confused  and  unsatisfactory  the  sit- 
uation Is  at  present  can  be  readily  seen  from 
Uie  handling,  or  mishandling,  of  charges 
brought  recently  by  Southeast  Washington 
residents  against  llth  Precinct  Pvt.  Rilph 
Johnson.  At  first,  the  new  City  Council 
undertook  to  conduct  an  InvesUgatlon  of 
these  charges  on  its  own  account.  The  effort 
however  well  Intentloned,  was,  we  think* 
quite  mistaken.  The  Council,  like  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  (which  also  acts 
as  a  municipal  council  for  this  communltv) 
it  *,JeS^'a"ve  body.  It  ought  not  Intervene 
In.*^®  administration  of  executive  responsi- 
bilities. Nothing  but  mischief  has  resulted 
from  attempts  by  legislative  committees— 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
ActlylOes  affording  the  most  flagrant  ex- 
hm?.  intervene  in  executive  responsl- 

trSnah""  *"'*''  ''°'^'  *°  ^'^  "  "  J"'*!*''"^ 

But  how  are  citizen  charges  against  the 

po  ice  to  be  sifted?  Mayor  Washington's  de- 

U  Ukelv  ^'rT^^'"  ^*^^"'  ^y*°^  investigate 
13  Ukely  to  produce  no  satisfaction  at  all 

T^^^r.  ^^°  '^w'^^  ^^^  '=^"S«s  bave  little  con-' 
fidence  In  the  detachment  of  the  Police 
Etepmment.  They  want  disinterested  in! 
v^tigators  serving  an  eminent  outside  offi- 
cial or  commission  whose  recommendations 
in  a  case  would  be  generally  recognized  m 
absolutely  impartial.  An  Ombudsm^an  couW 
mi  this  role.  .«o  could  the  existing  Civilian 
Complaint  Review  Board-lf  it  were  given 
Independent  Investigators  and  the  power  to 
subpoena     witnesses.    InvestlgaOon^to    2 

not  TnS^l"  ^S:^"*  '*•  '"  *  i°^  ^°^  outsiders, 
not  insldere^  There  Is  no  other  way  to  gain 
public  confidence  in  Its  results. 
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LYNDON  JOHNSON  AND  THE  WISE 
USES  OP  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  never 
Si!  »,  t^  .^  President  of  the  United 
States  held  in  his  hands  the  instruments 
iJ^  ^7^some  nuclear  power  as  does 
LjTidon  Johnson,  and  never  has  a  man 
used  It  with  such  restraint,  with  such 
foresight,  and  with  such  interest  In  Its 
peaceful  applications. 

While  the  world  worries  about  the  de- 
structive power  of  atomic  energy.  Pres- 
l^^«  Johnson  has  devoted  major  efforts 
«^.f  "*^  ^*y*  ^  control  such  energy 
While  the  world  worries  about  the  pro- 
liferation of  atomic  weapons.  President 
Johnson  has  united  this  Government  in 
the  determined  search  for  a  workable 
nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 

Wliile  the  world  sees  dark  clouds  on 
the  horizon,  Lyndon  Johnson  sees  a  clv- 
U'zation  lighted  and  powered  and  im- 
proved through  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  in  industry,  medicine,  ag- 
riculture, commerce. 

Last  week,  the  President  sent  a  special 
message  to  a  group  in  Chicago  commem- 
orating the  success  of  the  very  first  sus- 
tained nuclear  reaction.  It  was  a  Justly 
deserved  tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  gave  the  United  States  the  lead  In 
such  experimentation  and  discovery 


Today,  It  Is  the  Nation  which  should 
congratulate  the  President  on  the  respon- 
sible manner  in  which  he  has  sought  the 
peaceful  and  useful  fruits  of  atomic  en- 
ergy. 

As  one  who  has  been  closely  associated 
with  the  Government's  Interest  In  atomic 
energy  and  atomic  power,  and  as  one 
who  has  stood  strongly  for  the  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy,  I  am  pleased 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  President  Johnson  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
atomic  age  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday  marked  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  first  controlled  nuclear  reaction. 
Dr.  Enrico  Fermi  was  the  genius  who  di- 
rected this  magnificent  breakthrough 
which  portends  great  blessings  and  po- 
tential dangers  to  all  of  mankind.  In  com- 
memorating this  anniversary.  President 
Johnson  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Fermi  and 
proposed  that  the  new  200  billion  elec- 
tron volt  accelerator  to  be  built  at  Wes- 
ton, m.,  be  dedicated  to  him.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  this  wonderful 
tribute  that  President  Johnson  has  given 
to  this  great  man  of  science. 

In  his  speech  President  Johnson,  re- 
ferring to  the  nonproliferation  treaty 
currently  being  discussed  in  Geneva,  said 
that  the  United  States  is  not  a.sking  any 
country  to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  accept  ourselves.  He  then 
made  a  most  significant  pronoimcement 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  here: 

I  am  today  announcing  that  when  such 
safeguards  are  applied  under  the  Treaty,  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its  safeguards 
to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the  United 
SUtes — excluding  only  those  with  direct  na- 
tional security  significance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  offer  is  with- 
out precedence  in  its  scope  and  magni- 
tude. Beyond  question,  our  country  is 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  sincerity 
of  our  stand  for  &  realistic  nonprolifera- 
tion treaty  with  adequate  safeguards.  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  show  its  good  will  by  stating 
that  it  would  make  the  same  type  of  ges- 
ture. I  know  that  it  is  unrealistic  to  ask 
that  an  equal  number  of  facilities  be 
open  to  inspection  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  at  least  they  could  make  a  token 
move  to  show  that  they  accept  the  prin- 
cipal of  inspection  on  their  territory. 

I  commend  the  President's  speech  to 
all  Senators.  I  join  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  ofBce  of  the  White  House  Press 

Secretary,  Dec.  2,  19671 
Text  or  Remarks  bt  the  Pkesident  of  the 
25th  Anniversary  of  Atomic  Enzsot 
I  believe  history  will  record  that  on  thU 
day  25  years  ago,  mankind  reached  the  turn- 
ing point  of  his  destiny. 

TTie  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that,  in  the 
beginning,  God  directed  man  to:  "Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth 
and  subdue  It  .  .  ." 

But  only  In  our  lifetime  have  we  acquired 
the  ultimate  power  to  fulfill  aU  of  that  com- 
maMd.  Throughout  hlatory,  man  has  strug- 
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gled  to  find  enough  power— enough  enerirv 
to  do  his  work  In  the  world.  He  domestlcitlii 
animals,  he  sold  his  brother  Into  slavery  J^ 
enslaved  himself  to  the  machine— au  ui  th, 
desperate  search  for  energy. 

DesperaUon  ended  In  the  experiment  con 
ducted  In  Chicago,  25  years  ago,  by  Enrlw 
Perml  and  his  fellow  scientists.  In  a  slnel. 
stroke,  they  Increased  man's  available  tnern 
more  than  a  thoxisand-fold. 

They  placed  In  our  hands  the  power  of  th. 
universe  Itself.  ^ 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate 
than  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Arthur  Comptm 
to  describe  what  happened  on  that  day  ■'tZ 
Italian  navigator  has  Just  landed  In  the  New 

This  modem  "Italian  Navigator"  was  » 
great  man  of  science.  But  he  was  also  some- 
thing  more.  He  was  one  of  millions  who 
In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  have  been 
compelled  to  leave  a  beloved  native  land 
to  escape  the  forces  of  tyranny.  Like  milUons 
before  him,  Enrico  Fermi  found  here  a 
new  home,  among  free  men,  in  a  new  world 
HU  lUe  and  career  have  a  special  meanliiK 
to  all  who  love  freedom. 

There  are  today  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans with  an  Italian  heritage  who  feel  a 
deep  personal  pride  In  Enrico  Perml.  Amer- 
lea  was  bom  out  of  the  voyages  of  a  great 
Italian  Navigator.  In  a  time  of  greatest 
danger,  another— equally  wlUing  to  pursue 
his  dream  beyond  existing  charts— took  u« 
Into  a  new  epoch. 

Today  we  commemorate  our  debt  to  him 
And  m  doing  so,  we  also  honor  the  historic 
bond  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
In  a  short  time,  we  will  be  dedicating,  in 
nunols,  a  new  National  Accelerator  Labora- 
tory. This  laboratory,  with  its  200  billion 
electron-volt  accelerator,  will  maintain  our 
country's  position  in  the  forefront  of  nu- 
clear research. 

I  suggest  that  we  dedicate  this  great  new 
laboratory  to  the  memory  of  the  modern- 
day     Italian  navigator". 

In  BO  honoring  Enrico  Perml,  we  will  also 
honor  the  Immeasurable  contributions  made 
over  the  centuries,  by  the  people  of  Italy 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States 

Much  has  already  happened  In  that  new 
world  which  began  25  years  ago. 
Giant  nuclear  reactors,  direct  descendants 
.J.^"^^'^  °"*  atomic  pile,  are  producing 
millions  of  kilowatts  of  power  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Other  reactors  are  powering  nu- 
clear submarines  under  the  seas  of  the 
earth— our  first  line  of  defense  against 
tyranny,  whatever  Its  contemporary  doctrine 
or  disguise,  which  Enrico  Perml  dedicated 
himself  to   resist. 

But  it  Is  really  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  about  which  Enrico  Perml  would 
have  wished  us  to  speak— and  they  are 
many.  •' 

When  I  became  President,  nuclear  enerjry 
was  generating  about  1.000.000  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  In  the  United  States 
oo"^^'  *^^  **°™  **  giving  us  more  than 
28,000.000  kUowatta-almost  three  times  u 
much.  And  more  than  70  additional  nuclear 
power  plants  are  already  planned  or  under 
construction. 

This  will  equal  about  20  percent  of  the 
whole  electric  generating  capacity  In  the 
United  SUtes  today.  It  U  enough  to  meet 
toe  total  requirements  of  45  million  people. 
A^l  thU  from  what  was.  25  years  ago— before 
the  success  of  Fermi's  experiment— only  a 
scientist's  dream. 

The  dream  has  been  realized.  By  leaminK 
the  secret  of  the  atom,  we  can  have  given 
mankind— for  the  first  time  in  hlrtory— all 
the  energy  he  can  poeslbly  use. 

It  took  the  genius  of  countless  generations 
of  dedicated  sclentUts  to  find  the  secret  It 
remains  to  us  to  use  It  wisely. 

What  began  as  the  most  terrible  Instrument 
of  war  man  has  ever  seen,  can  become  the  key 
to  a  Golden  Age  of  Mankind.  But  this  will 
not  happen  unless  we  make  It  happen 
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We  cannot  forget  that  another,  darker  fu- 
ture also  opened  on  this  day,  25  years  ago. 
The  power  to  achieve  the  promise  of  Gen- 
esis is  also  power  to  fulfill  the  prophecy  of 
Armageddon.  We  can  either  remake  life 
on  earth— or  we  can  end  It  forever. 
Let  me  be  specific.  ..  ^  ♦„„ 

If  Enrico  Fermi's  reactor  had  operated  ten 
thousand  years.  It  would  not  have  produced 
enough  plutonlxim  for  one  atomic  bomb. 

Today,  a  single  reactor,  can  while  gener- 
ating electricity,  produce  enough  plutonlum 
to  make  dozens  of  bombs  every  year.  And 
scores  of  these  reactors  are  now  being  built 
all  over  the  world. 

Their  purpose  Is  peaceful.  Tet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  secret  diversion  of  even  a 
small  part  of  the  plutonlum  they  create 
could  £Oon  give  every  nation  power  to  de- 
stroy clvUlzatlon— If  not  life  on  this  earth. 
We  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 
Nor  can  mankind  be  denied  the  unUmlted 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  remove  the  threat 
while  preserving  the  promise. 

The  American  people  made  their  own 
desires  crystal  clear  when  their  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate  voted  unan- 
imously to  support  an  effective  non-prolifer- 
ation treaty  for  nuclear  weapons.        _  _^  . 

We  are  now  engaged  .In  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  such  a  treaty,  In  a  form  acceptable  to 
all  nations.  , 

We  are  trying  to  assure  that  the  peacefiil 
benefits  of  the  atom  wlU  be  shared  by  all 
mankind— without  Increasing  the  threat  ol 
nuclear  destruction. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards  we 
propose  in  that  treaty  will  interfere  with  the 
peaceful  activities  of  any  country. 

And  I  want  to  make  It  clear  to  the  world 
that  we  m  the  United  States  are  not  asking 
any  country  to  accept  safeguards  that  we  are 
unwilling  to  accept  ourselves. 

So  I  am,  today,  announcing  that  when 
such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the 
Treaty,  the  United  States  will  permit  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply 
Its  safeguards  to  all  nuclear  acttvltles  In  ttie 
United  States— excluding  only  those  with  di- 
rect national  security  significance. 

Under  this  offer  the  Agency  will  be  able  to 
inspect  a  broad  range  of  U.S.  nuclear  activi- 
ties both  governmental  and  private.  Includ- 
ing the  fuel  m  nuclear  power  reactors  owned 
by  utilities  for  generating  electricity,  and  the 
fabrication  and  chemical  reprocessing  of  such 

fuel.  .  .      .  , 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  since  the  l)eglnnlng 
of  the  nuclear  age.  Ji  .^  ^ 

Just  14  years  ago.  a  President  of  the  United 
States  appeared  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  to  urge  the  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom.  President  Elsenhower  said 
on  that  occasion:  ".  .  .  the  United  States 
pledges  .  .  .  before  the  world  ...  Its  de- 
termination to  help  solve  the  fearful  atomic 
dilemma— to  devote  Its  entire  heart  and  mind 
to  find  the  way  by  which  the  miraculous  in- 
ventiveness of  man  shall  not  be  dedicated  to 
his  death,  but  consecreated  to  his  life." 

We  renew  that  pledge  today.  We  reaffirm 
OUT  determination  to  dedicate  the  mlraculoua 
power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death,  but  to  life. 

We  Invite  the  world's  nations  to  join  with 
us. 

Let  us  use  this  historic  anniversary  to 
deepen  and  reaffirm  the  search  for  peace. 

Let  us  80  conduct  ourselves  that  future 
generations  wUl  look  back  upon  December 
2.  1942 — not  as  the  origin  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair—Init  as  the  beginning  of  the  brightest, 
most  inspiring  chapter  In  the  long  hUtory  of 


man. 


PRESIDENT    JOHNSON    LEADS    NA 

•noN  IN  mournino  for  CARDI 

NAL  SPELLMAN 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Presl 
dent  Johnson  spoke  for  the  entire  Na 


tlon  In  his  remarks  mourning  the  loss 
of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

His  death  was  a  blow  to  people  of  all 
faiths.  But  his  lasting  contributions  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  will  not  die  with 
him.  As  the  President  noted  "the  good 
that  he  has  done  remains  to  enrich  and 
enlighten  us  all." 

His  influence  was  felt  in  the  mightiest 
councils  of  the  Catholic  Church,  yet  he 
found  time  to  bring  Inner  tranquillity  to 
the  smallest  parishioner. 

This  statesman  for  peace  was  heard 
by  leaders  the  world  over,  yet  always  re- 
mained a  humble  servant  of  God  and 
noble  worker  for  mankind. 

His  parish  was  in  the  United  States, 
but  his  frequent  visits  to  our  Armed 
Forces  overseas  brought  comfort  to  mil- 
lions of  our  frontline  troops. 

People  of  all  faiths  sind  from  all  na- 
tions mourn  his  death,  for  his  ministry 
was  mankind,  his  parish  the  universe. 

Yet  we  can  draw  consolation  in  our 
mourning  from  President  Johnson's 
thought  that  Cardinal  Spellman  "gave 
his  life  to  Crod"  in  a  full  life  whose  "good 
works  were  testament  to  Grod's  enduring 
and  imiversal  love  of  man." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  tribute  to  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  the  President,  December  2, 
1967 
The  Lord   has   called   home   a  man  who 
served  Him  and  aU  His  children  well. 

Cardinal  Spellman  gave  his  life  to  God.  For 
half  a  century,  his  faith  and  works  were 
testament  to  God's  enduring  and  universal 
love  of  men. 

The  race  of  man  moums  him  now.  for 
mankind  was  his  mlnUtry.  The  grace  of  his 
goodness  touched  all  manner  of  men  and 
nations.  He  brought  to  all  who  opened  their 
heart  to  his  spirit  the  miracles  on  which 
men  must  build  their  earthly  hopes — truth 
and  charity;  mercy  and  compassion,  trust  In 
God  and  In  the  destiny  of  God's  human 
family. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  Catholic.  His  life- 
time was  devoted  to  uniquely  catholic  pur- 
pose. His  voice  was  heard  on  the  smallest 
parish  street  and  In  the  highest  councils  of 
his  Church.  He  was  both  pastor  and  states- 
man, an  apostle  of  progress  whose  Influence 
was  felt  wherever  problem  or  promise  touched 
his  piilplt  or  bis  world. 

Americans  will  never  forget  that  he  was 
the  Vicar  of  our  Armed  Forces.  This  will  be 
the  first  Christmas  for  many  years  when 
thousands  of  our  sons  wlU  not  know  the 
comfort  of  his  presence.  But  this  Christmas 
In  Vietnam,  men  will  recall  the  courage  of 
his  faith  that  peace  on  earth  will  come  to 
men  of  good  will. 

For  all  the  extraordinary  fullness  and  di- 
versity of  his  life,  this  Prince  of  the  Church 
lived  and  died  a  bumble  priest. 

That  Is  all  he  wished.  That  Is  how  he 
would  wish  us  to  remember  him.  "Those 
ministers,"  he  once  said,  "who  are  endowed 
with  sacred  power  are  servants  of  their 
brethren.  The  higher  one  rises  In  the  Church, 
the  lower.  In  a  sense,  does  he  become." 

This  good  and  gallant  servant  of  our  world 
Is  gone.  But  the  good  that  he  has  done  re- 
mains to  enrich  and  enlighten  us  all.  In  my 
own  brief,  I  find  comfort  In  that  thought. 
Cardinal  Spellman  wa«  my  close  and  cher- 
ished friend  of  many  years.  I  pray  that  the 
American  family,  as  my  own,  will  be  consoled 
by  this  truth:  As 'God  has  taken  away  this 
day.  He  has  given  us  the  blessings  of  His 
dlsdples  works  for  all  our  days. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  our  more  able  and  perceptive  news- 
men in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  W.  D.  Work- 
man, Jr.,  editor  of  the  State  newspaper, 
Columbia,  S.C.,  recently  completed  an 
extensive  tour  of  the  Pacific  Far  East. 
During  his  travels  he  sent  back  to  his 
newspaper  office  a  number  of  reports  and 
editorials  based  on  his  observations.  His 
dispatches  have  been  assembled  into  a 
brochure  entitled,  "Pacific  Report." 
Some  of  these  are  of  Interest  primarily 
to  South  Carolinians  but  others  are  of 
national  concern. 

Mr.  Workman  visited  Honolulu,  Guam, 
Manila,  Taipei,  Seoul,  Panmunjom,  and 
Tokyo.  He  talked  with  many  prominent 
persons  as  well  as  the  man  in  the  street. 
His  articles  ranged  from  penetrating 
analyses  of  the  international  situation 
in  the  Pacific  to  a  touching  editorial  on 
questions  asked  by  a  GI  from  Texas 
about  the  riots  back  home.  Fourteen  of 
Mr.  Workman's  reports  during  this  Pa- 
cific journey  are  extremely  interesting, 
informative  and  pertinent  to  vital  affairs 
of  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  reports  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    State. 
Aug.  31,  1967] 
The  Lesson  of  Korea 
Panmunjom,  Korea. — The  futility  of  try- 
ing to  do   business   vrtth   the   Commimlsts 
Is  nowhere  better  Illustrated   than   in   the 
small,    shed-Uke   buUdlng   which   serves   ae 
the  conference  room  for  the  MlUtary  Armis- 
tice Commission  administering  the   uneasy 
truce  between  North  and  South  Korea. 

On  one  side  of  a  rectangular  table  cov- 
ered with  green  felt  sit  the  hard-core  Com- 
munists who  represent  both  the  North  Ko- 
rean government  and  the  Chinese  "volun- 
teers" who  sought  to  bring  all  of  Korea 
under  Communist  domination. 

On  the  other  side  sit  the  representatives 
of  the  United  Nations  Command,  backed  up 
by  the  military  strength  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  the  inter- 
national approval  of  free  nations  through- 
out the  world. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  63  members 
of  the  United  Nations  Joined  In  condemning 
North  Korea's  unprovoked  attack  on  South 
Korea  In  June  of  1950.  Sixteen  of  those  na- 
tions sent  combat  forces  to  help  drive  the 
aggressc8-s  back  across  the  38tb  parallel — 
that  once  synthetic  but  now  visibly  signifi- 
cant line  dividing  Korea. 

Today,  only  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  (plus  a  token 
but  fully  operational  company  from  Thai- 
land) stand  guard  against  any  further  Com- 
munist effort  to  overrun  the  entire  country. 
But  if  Communist  aggression  has  been 
thwarted  by  physical  resistance,  It  has  not 
diminished  one  whit  In  Ideological  Intensity. 
Fourteen  years  have  elapsed  since  a  cease- 
fire terminated  the  large-scale  fighting  and 
ushered  in  what  purports  to  be  a  truce. 

But  during  those  years,  the  Communists 
have  violated  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
more  than  5,000  times  (a  tally  now  a  year 
old) .  Only  twice,  and  that  early  In  the  game, 
have  the  Communists  so  much  as  acknowl- 
edged the  violations— despite  such  Irrefuta- 
ble evidence  as  weapons,  documents,  and 
even  dead  bodies  of  North  Korean  inflltraton 
slain  In  South  Korean  territory. 

Today,  the  rate  of  violations  and  border 
Incidents  Is  Increasing — ^not  decreasing — as 
the  Communists  defy  not  only  the  terms  of 
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th«  truce  but  the  collective  authority  of  the 
United  Nations.  Tbe  Communists  persist  In 
their  perfidy  In  utter  disregard  of  Interna- 
tional morality  and  the  rules  of  warfare. 

Tet  there  are  agitations  and  emotional 
appeals  throughout  the  world — including 
segments  of  the  United  States — for  repeat- 
ing the  whole  shoddy  performance  In  South- 
east Asia. 

The  cry  goes  out  to  "bring  North  Vietnam 
to  tbe  conference  table,"  as  though  that 
would  end  Cooununlst  aggression  In  that 
peninsula.  By  their  practices  and  their  own 
preachments,  the  Communists  demonstrate 
their  utter  conviction  that  political  as  well 
as  military  power  grows  "out  of  the  mouth 
of  a  gun." 

Communists  arc  responsive  only  to  force. 
Non-Communists  who  yearn  for  a  softening 
of  Red  attitudes  or  a  genuine  spirit  of 
"peaceful  coexistence"  delude  themselves  and 
endanger  mankind. 

Fourteen  years  ago.  the  Communists  of 
North  Korea  were  "brought  to  the  conference 
table."  Today,  they  are  as  intrp.nslgent  as 
ever,  as  threatening  as  ever,  as  fanatic  as 
?ver.  The  military  might  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  keeps  them 
at  bay — not  any  regard  for  world  opinion  or 
International  morality. 

The  war  in  Korea  should  have  been  won, 
not  compromised.  The  Korean  experience 
could  be  truly  helpful  in  determining  Ameri- 
can (and  world)  policy  In  Vietnam.  By  now. 
we  should  know,  aa  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  knew,  that  "there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory." 

(Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Aug.  30. 

19671 
At  Panmunjom,  trk  Pkix  or  Wab  Is  Stux 

IN  THB  Al« 

(By  W.  D.  Workman.  Jr.) 
PANMtTNjoM.  KoaxA. — The  road  to  Pan- 
munjom  Is  like  a  Journey  back  Into  his- 
tory— spanning  not  only  the  miles  but  the 
years  which  separate  today's  bustling  capi- 
tal city  of  Seoul  from  the  bleak  hills  where 
North  and  South  Koreans  have  stared  at  one 
another  over  gunslghts  for  14  years. 

The  state  of  war  between  the  Republic  of 
Korea  (South  Korea)  and  the  puppet  regime 
established  in  North  Korea  by  the  Russians 
after  World  War  n  has  never  ended  officially, 
although  a  cease  fire  was  proclaimed  on  Jxily 
27.  1953. 

Sudden  death  still  lurks  along  the  line 
which  separates  the  two  warring  parts  of  a 
nation  which  had  been  unified  (although 
often  subjugated)  for  a  thousand  years  be- 
fore Marx.  Lenin,  Stalin  and  Mao  Tse-tung 
spawned  their  respective  versions  of  Com- 
munism. 

Today,  the  Communists  of  North  Korea's 
Kim  n  Sung  show  no  more  Intention  of  ob- 
serving the  terms  of  the  1953  armistice  than 
those  of  the  original  Allied  agreement  for 
free  elections  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Tbe  151-mlle-long  demilitarized  zone 
which  divides  North  from  South  Korea  re- 
verberate* frequently  to  the  sounds  of  rifle 
fire,  land  mines  and  grenade  exploKlons. 
These  are  punctuated  occasionally  by  demo- 
lition charges  such  as  thoae  which  cost  tbe 
lives  of  several  American  soldiers  whose  bil- 
lets— far  south  of  the  MUitary  Demarcation 
Line  (MDL) — were  demolished  by  Infiltrat- 
ing North  Koreans. 

But  Communist  soldiers  and  agents  also 
8X3  dying  along  tbe  line,  usually  while  on 
illegal  forays  south  of  the  4.000-meter-wlde 
buifer  strip  which  straddles  the  MDL.  Peri- 
odic reports  of  friendly  and  enemy  forces 
which  have  been  killed  in  action  or  wound- 
ed In  these  border  incidents  are  released  by 
United  States  sources.  Harder  to  come  by 
are  figures  which  accurately  reflect  tbe 
casualties  and  UnecroaaingB  of  the  North 
and  South  Koreans  Into  their  opposing 
lines. 
One  thing  Is  obvious  to  tbe  visitor  who 


nukkes  the  trip  to  Panmunjom.  where  seem- 
ingly interminable  "negoUaUons"  have 
dragged  on  since  1963:  The  feel  of  war  Is  In 
the  air. 

Even  among  troops  who  have  been  sta- 
tioned here  for  months,  there  is  a  discern- 
ible Increase  in  tension  as  the  DMZ  is  ap- 
proached. Sniping  and  ambushing  by  the 
Nort|i  Koreans  has  been  on  the  increase  in 
recent  months,  and  the  careless  soldier  can 
become  a  dead  soldier  In  short  order. 

But  there  Is  nothing  to  indicate  any  care- 
lessness among  the  troops  of  the  U.S.  Sec- 
ond Infantry  Division  who  man  the  Amer- 
ican sector  of  the  demilitarized  zone.  As 
their  wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles,  inter- 
spersed with  tanks,  slither  along  muddy 
roads  (or  stir  dust  clouds  when  those  ."ame 
roads  are  dry)  the  men  cradle  their  weapons 
and  wear  their  protective  "flak  vests"  to 
deflect  or  absorb  at  least  some  of  the  Impact 
of  small  arms  fire  or  grenade  fragments. 

The  same  Intense  alertness  is  apparent 
among  the  carefully  selected  officers  and 
men  who  shepherd  visitors  in  and  out  of  the 
Joint  Security  Area.  This  small  tract, 
roughly  a  half-mile  in  diameter,  contains  a 
cluster  of  Jerry-built  buildings.  These  pro- 
vide officers"  billets,  and  meeting  rooms  for 
the  continuing  round  of  negotiations, 
charges,  and  counter-charges  between  the 
Communist  and  non-Communists  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Military  Armistice  Com- 
mission. 

The  buildings  allotted  to  the  North  Ko- 
reans are  painted  green;  those  assigned  to 
United  Nations  personnel  are  painted  blue. 
There  is  no  fraternization  between  opposing 
sides.  Even  the  pigeons  which  were  brought 
by  the  Communists  into  the  area  under  the 
propaganda  label  of  "freedom  birds"  will  not 
light  upon  the  blue  buildings,  reflecting 
some  sort  of  ingenious  technique  of  train- 
ing or  breeding. 

Although  tbe  military  and  other  official 
representatives  of  the  two  sides  deal  with 
one  another  in  chilling  formality,  the  North 
Koreans  occasionally  mingle  with  South  Ko- 
rean civilians  who  work  on  construction  proj- 
ects below  the  Military  Demarcation  Line 
within  the  Joint  Security  Area. 

Perhaps  "mingling"  is  not  the  right  word, 
for  the  Communists  use  such  opportunities 
to  browbeat,  to  denounce,  or  to  seek  to  sub- 
vert tbe  South  Koreans,  telling  them  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Communist  way  of  life. 

Their  verbal  arguments  are  supplemented 
by  an  artificially  created  but  visually  impres- 
sive "Freedom  Village"  and  collective  farm 
which  lies  Just  north  of  the  Demilitarized 
Zone.  From  observation  poets  south  of  the 
line,  visitors  can  see  a  wide  expanse  of  care- 
fully tended  farmland  along  the  river  which 
marks  the  MDL  at  that  point. 

Neat,  modern  farm  houses  are  spotted  here 
and  there  among  the  cultivated  fields,  but — 
here  is  the  Joker — no  farm  families  are  In 
evidence.  Even  In  the  dead  of  winter,  no 
smoke  arises  from  the  chimneys  of  the  cot- 
tages, giving  further  evidence  that  these  are 
bits  of  window  dressing. 

Old  hands  among  the  Americans  who  have 
been  on  extended  duty  along  the  lines  say 
flatly  that  some  of  the  farm  houses  do  not 
even  have  four  complete  walls,  and  that  they 
are  no  more  than  movie-type  sets  designed  to 
create  an  impression  of  niral  well-being  upon 
the  distant  viewer. 

But  such  "play-acting"  la  fully  In  keeping 
with  some  of  the  truly  Juvenile  actions  of  the 
high-ranking  officials  of  the  North  Koreans 
and  Chinese  People's  Volunteers  who  repre- 
sent the  Communists  at  the  conference  table. 
They  have  insisted,  for  example,  that  the 
North  Korean  flag  which  sits  on  the  confer- 
ence table  be  larger  than  the  United  Nations 
flag,  and  that  its  staff  be  taller  (although 
only  by  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ) . 

In  recent  weeks,  the  North  Korean  mem- 
bers of  the  Armistice  Commission — in  addi- 


tion to  refusing  to  accept  documented  evi- 
dence  of  Communist  violations  of  the  truce- 
tore  up  the  documents  in  which  the  Incidents 
were  detailed  and  flung  them  to  the  floor 
There  they  lie  today,  squarely  astride  the 
painted  line  which  denotes  the  passage  of 
the  Military  Demarcation  Une  through  the 
conference  building. 

The  United  Nations  representatives  will  not 
remove  them  because  they  are  formal  allega- 
tions of  truce  violations.  And  the  North 
Koreans,  ignoring  the  evidence  and  refusing 
even  to  accept  the  presentment,  will  make 
no  move  toward  cleaning  up  the  Utter. 

That  little  pile  of  paper  Is  perhaps  as  fit- 
ting a  symbol  as  any  foi;  the  stalemate  at 
Panmunjom.  Tbe  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  now  for  14  long  years.  The  visitor 
wonders  If  they  will  still  be  going  on  at  the 
end  of  14  more  years — and  U  those  torn-up 
documents  will  sUll  be  on  the  floor. 

(From  the  Columbia   (S.C.)    SUte.  Aug.  25 

1967] 

A  Soldier's  Question 

Seoul. — He  was  a  clean-cut  lad  from  Texas, 
twice-wounded  In  South  Vietnam,  and  serv- 
ing out  the  remaining  few  days  of  his  two- 
year  Army  hitch  In  the  relatively  soft  Job 
as  a  driver  with  the  U.S.  forces  in  Korea. 

His  name  doesn't  matter,  but  his  questions 
do. 

"Sir."  he  asked  with  a  combination  of 
Southern  and  soldierly  politeness,  "what's 
going  on  back  In  the  States  with  all  these 
riots?" 

But  before  an  answer  cotild  be  framed  to 
that  difficult  question,  all  of  the  pent-up 
emotions  of  a  puzzled  young  man  came  pour- 
ing forth  : 

■I'm  from  Texas,  and  I  don't  believe  In 
some  of  the  things  people  want  to  do  about 
mixing  everybody  up.  But  white  soldiers  and 
colored  soldiers  have  been  flghting  together 
over  here  and  we  don't  want  to  go  home 
and  start  fighting  each  other. 

"There  were  Negroes  In  my  fire  team,  and 
one  of  them  was  wounded  the  same  time  I 
was,  and  a^Negro  medic  saved  my  life  when 
I  was  hit  by  mortar  flre  while  we  were  fixing 
to  be  evacuated  by  helicopter  on  account  of 
my  first  wound. 

"We  Ulk  about  all  the  things  we  read 
about  and  bear  about  back  home  and  we 
Just  don't  understand  what's  going  on.  It's 
been  klnda  rough  out  here  and  we  like  to 
think  that  it  will  be  peaceful  when  we  get 
back  to  the  States.  But  we  Just  don't  know." 
It  didn't  help  much  for  us  to  tell  him  we 
Just  didn't  know  either.  We  tried  to  explain 
that  the  decent,  responsible  Negroes  of  Amer- 
ica were  the  real  victims  of  the  riots,  that 
only  a  tiny  percentage  of  militant — and 
mindless — hoodliuns  were  responsible  for 
most  of  the  trouble  and  that  the  genuine 
civil  rights  leaders  condenmed  the  law- 
breaking  and  violence  Just  as  strongly  as  did 
white  citizens  and  officials. 

"It  looks  to  us."  he  broke  in,  "that  people 
could  get  together  and  sit  down  and  talk 
things  over." 

They're  doing  that,  we  told  him,  but  It's 
sort  of  like  the  preacher  in  church — the  folks 
who  really  need  the  message  aren't  there. 

"What  we're  afraid  of."  the  young  OI  said, 
"is  that  we  may  wind  up  shooting  at  each 
other  becaxise  people  will  stick  by  their  own 
kind." 

We  told  him  that  things  had  not  come  to 
that  pass,  and  that  the  riots  were  not  so  much 
black  versus  white  as  hoodlums,  beatniks, 
and  biuns  versus  society. 

We  don't  know  whether  we  got  through 
to  him  or  not.  but  he  seemed  glad  to  know 
that  the  country  appeared  ready  to  crack 
down  on  rabble-rousers  like  Rap  Brown  and 
Stokely  Carmlchael. 

He  was  polite  as  we  parted,  but  we  bad 
the  feeling  that  he  was  still  shaking  his 
head  in  bewilderment. 
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And  it  didn't  help  us  to  know  that,  down      there  is  precious  little  mercy  In  that  coUec- 
Inslde,  we  were  shaking  our  head  too.  tlon  of  cutthroats. 

W.  D.  W.  W.  D.  W. 


(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Aug.  30, 

1967) 

Pexilous  Pttll-Back 

Manila. — Speculation  over  a  possible  with- 
drawal of  United  States  forces  from  advanced 
positions  in  the  Far  East  has  created  a 
Pacific  reaction  which  Is  both  concerned  and 
critical. 

The  possibility  of  deliberately  falling  back 
to  the  Marianas  from  bases  in  Korea,  Japan, 
Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  was  seriously 
discussed  In  the  prestigious  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  this  month.  Despite  ofllclal 
disavowals  of  any  such  pending  plan,  the 
Pacific  peoples,  who  are  Joined — militarily, 
economically,  or  traditionally — ^wlth  the 
United  States,  are  profoundly  worried, 
publicly  as  well  as  privately. 

We  share  their  concern,  for  some  of  their 
reasons  and  some  of  our  own.  Whether  the 
United  States  wanted  It  or  now  likes  It, 
America  is  today  the  greatest  power  In  the 
Pacific.  So  long  as  we  occupy  that  position, 
It  is  to  our  advantage  and  that  of  a  Free  Asia 
that  the  American  presence  be  not  only  real 
but  manifest. 

True,  Red  China's  accelerating  develop- 
ment of  a  nuclear  bombing  potential  injects 
a  new  dimension  to  the  pattern  of  American 
military  establishments  In  the  Far  East.  If 
the  Chinese  Communists  continue  to  Ignore 
the  schedxile  periodically  revealed  by  U.S. 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara's  clouded 
crystal  ball,  we  can  assume  that  the  day  is 
not  far  distant  when  they  will  have  not  only 
a  stockpile  of  nuclear  bombs  but  the  means 
of  delivering  them  on  target. 

At  that  time,  U.S.  bases  in  and  around 
Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines  will 
be — quite  literally — "under  the  gun."  On  the 
other  hand,  U.S.  bases  on  the  Marianas 
(Guam,  Rota,  Saipan,  and  Tlnian)  presum- 
ably would  be  out  of  range — 2.000  miles  to 
tbe  east  of  the  China  Mainland.  But  the 
picture  Involves  more  than  military  consid- 
erations of  tactics  and  strategy,  whether  de- 
fensive or  offensive. 

If  the  United  States  forsakes  its  western- 
most bases.  It  will  be  opening  dozens  of 
doors  through  which  the  Chinese  (or  even 
the  Russian)  Communists  can  move  east- 
ward Into  tbe  Pacific  and  closer  to  whatever 
Une  the  United  States  must  ultimately  de- 
fend. 

RecaUlng  an  earlier  redefining  (by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson)  of  the 
U.S.  Far  Eastern  defense  perimeter,  Pellno 
Nerl.  a  former  Filipino  secretary  of  foreign 
affairs,  has  made  this  observation: 

"Should  the  projected  British  withdrawal 
and  the  reported  American  'pull-back'  from 
the  area  ever  come  to  pass,  the  resulting 
power  vacuum  may  prove  more  inviting  than 
that  which  attracted  the  Communists  In 
1950." 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  no  anti-Commu- 
nist nation  from  Japan  to  Aiistralla.  acting 
Individually  or  In  concert,  can  forestaU  a 
determined  Communist  push  in  the  Paciflc 
without  major  reliance  upon  the  United 
States. 

It  is  equally  apparent  that  the  Idea  of 
pulling  back  to  tbe  American-controlled 
Mariana  Islands  might  be  attractive  to  U.S. 
military  commanders  who  feel  frustrated  and 
Impeded  by  political  Involvements  with  host 
nations  elsewhere.  Perhaps  the  talk  of  with- 
drawal is  merely  a  device,  planned  or  un- 
planned, whereby  Rota,  Tlnian,  and  Saipan 
might  be  developed  Into  mlUtary  bases  com- 
parable with  Guam. 

Such  development  should  proceed,  but  not 
at  tbe  expense  of  tbe  forward  bases.  Any 
such  retrenchment  would  leave  our  friends — 
and  we  have  many  In  the  far  Pacific— ut- 
terly at  the  mercy  of  the  Communists,  and 


[From  tbe  Columbia   (S.C.)    State,  Sept.  I, 
1967] 

SotFTR   Koreans   Know   the    Enxmt — ROK 

FORCX  Bedevils  Reds 

(By  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.) 

Seoul. — The  Republic  of  Korea,  Just  now 
entering  upon  its  20th  year  as  a  modem  na- 
tion, today  maintains  the  strongest  anti- 
Communist  military  force  in  all  of  Asia. 

South  Korea's  military  establishment  num- 
bers about  600,000  men,  most  of  the  tough, 
well-trained  and  battle-ready  ROK  Army 
soldiers.  More  than  40,000  of  them  are  In 
South  Vietnam,  flghting  Communists.  Addi- 
tional ROK  forces  may  be  sent  there  In  re- 
sponse to  American  requests. 

The  South  Korean  Involvement  In  Vietnam 
has  much  more  than  a  purely  mlUtary  sig- 
nificance. National  policy,  national  pride,  and 
national  appreciation  (of  the  U.S.-led  fight 
which  saved  their  country  In  the  early 
1950's)  all  contribute  to  the  presence  of  South 
Koreans  In  a  battle  arena  2,000  miles  from 
their  homes. 

With  good  cause,  the  South  Koreans  feel 
that  they  understand  the  true  nature  of 
Communism  better  than  their  Asian  neigh- 
bors and  certainly  better  than  their  Ameri- 
can friends  across  tbe  Paciflc. 

The  Koreans  have  felt  the  full  weight  of 
Communist  aggression  and  of  Communist 
arms.  They  have  seen  and  suffered  the  tragic 
separation  not  only  of  one  part  of  a  nation 
from  the  other,  but  of  friends  and  famiUes. 

Other  Asians  have  undergone  similar  or- 
deals, it  Is  true,  but  only  the  South  Koreans 
thus  far  have  regained  both  their  freedom 
and  their  lands — thanks  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  United  Nations. 

Now,  the  South  Koreans  are  In  position 
to  demonstrate  their  own  viability  as  a  na- 
tion— and  as  a  flghting  force.  And  fight  they 
wlU  against  Communism  wherever  the  need 
exists.  To  them,  the  threat  to  Asia  did  not 
end  with  the  Korean  cease  flre,  it  simply 
shifted  to  another  theater  (Vietnam)  in  a 
somewhat  different  context. 

There  Is  some  political  opposition  to  the 
presei)ce  of  South  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam, 
but  it  seems  to  be  more  a  matter  of  form 
than  of  substance. 

In  the  Involved  and  (to  Western  eyes) 
Incomprehensible  machinations  of  Korean 
politics,  there  appears  a  large  measiire  of 
automatic  opposition  to  the  government  In 
power — growing  not  so  much  out  of  any 
genuine  difference  In  policy  as  out  of  the 
beUef  that  the  "outs"  must  differ  with  the 
"Ins"  on  all  matters  regardless  of  merit. 

Nevertheless.  South  Koreans,  high  and 
low,  manifest  an  intense  pride  in  the  fact 
that  their  countrymen  are  flghting — and 
flghting  extraordinarily  weU — against  Com- 
munist aggression.  And  government  officials, 
especially  those  concerned  with  the  nation's 
defense,  see  a  highly  desirable  by-product  to 
the  South  Korean  participation  in  the  Viet- 
namese war. 

They  know  that  citizens  of  the  Republic 
of  Korea  are  steadfastly  united  In  their  de- 
termination to  resist  Communism  In  what- 
ever form  it  might  appear.  This  attitude  Is 
not  Just  a  matter  of  Ideology.  It  stems  from 
tbe  bitter  experience  of  being  overrun  by 
ruthless,  brutal  foes  whose  chief  distinguish- 
ing feature  was  acceptance  of  Communism. 

Having  tasted  terror  at  the  hands  of 
other — but  Communist — Koreans,  the  South 
Koreans  wUl  not  forget  what  a  difference  a 
doctrine  can  make. 

There  is  the  fear  that  younger  generations, 
unfamiliar  with  the  tragedies  of  the  Korean 
war,  may  be  more  susceptible  to  Communist 
propaganda  or  less  inclined  to  concern  them- 
selves with  the  problem. 


But  tbe  young  men  who  today  are  flghting 
Communist  aggression  In  Vietnam  are  learn- 
ing for  themselves  the  nature  of  the  enemy. 
Each  returning  South  Korean  soldier  is  re- 
garded as  an  Individual  missionary  who  will 
keep  alive  the  antl-Communlst  spirit  of  tbe 
Republic  of  Korea. 

Furthermore,  the  two  years  of  ocnnpulsory 
mUltary  service  (now  extended  to  30  months 
on  what  Is  termed  a  temporary  basis)  pro- 
vides young  Koreans  with  Invaluable  train- 
ing. Along  with  their  military  skills,  they 
learn  techniques  and  trades  which  make 
them  all  the  more  productive  when  they  en- 
ter South  Korea's  burgeoning  civilian 
economy. 

Maintaining  such  a  military  establishment 
is  dreadfully  expensive,  especially  for  such  a 
young  republic.  And  with  the  tapering  off  of 
U.S.  aid,  the  burden  Increases  upon  the  South 
Korean  government. 

Today,  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  budget  goes  to  national  de- 
fense. This  percentage  Is  higher  than  that  of 
South  Vietnam,  is  almost  three  times  that  of 
the  Philippines  and  Japan,  and,  except  for 
Nationalist  China,  is  the  highest  in  Asia. 

But  these  expenditures  sxistaln  a  power- 
ful deterrent  force  for  the  free  world  In  one 
of  the  most  critical  areas  of  the  globe. 

The  South  Korean  navy  is  the  weakest  of 
the  armed  services,  but  the  continuing  ef- 
forts of  the  Communists  to  bring  in  Infiltra- 
tors (and  possibly  guerrillas)  by  seas  is  ex- 
pected to  be  met  by  Increased  attention  to 
the  size  and  suitabUity  of  the  South  Korean 
navy. 

But  no  such  inadequacy  appUes  to  the 
other  services.  Mope  than  500.000  men,  armed 
with  modem  (if  perhaps  not  the  latest) 
tanks,  artillery,  missiles,  and  other  weapons, 
make  up  the  ROK  Army. 

The  Marine  Corps  is  growing  In  size  and 
reputation  and  has  a  brigade  of  its  own  along 
with  two  Army  divisions  and  other  troops 
serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  Air  Force,  with  almost  as  many  men 
as  the  30,000-plU8  Marine  Corps,  could  be 
Improved  with  more  effective  aircraft,  but 
Is  a  potent  force  for  flghting  as  weU  as  train- 
ing. 

These  ROK  forces  stand  solidly  in  the  path 
of  any  physical  push  of  Communism  toward 
the  east.  Tbe  free  world  owes  much  to  the 
hardy  people  of  South  Korea  today.  Only 
history  wlU  tell  how  large  that  debt  will 
loom  In  the  future.  It  could  be  Incalculable. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State. 
Sept.  2,  1967] 
Bloodt  Dovks 

Seoul,  Korea. — The  besetting  sin  of  the 
"doves"  who  cry  for  peace  by  appeasement 
in  Vietnam  Is  their  caUotis  disregard  for  the 
Uvea  of  non-Communist  men,  women,  and 
children. 

The  doves  wring  their  hands  and  raise  their 
voices  In  anguish  over  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  and  the  Inevitable  side-effects  upon 
clvUlans  in  that  aggressor  nation.  But  they 
have  precious  little  to  say  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  civilians  of  non-Communist 
South  Vietnam. 

Since  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese began  their  massive  campaigns  of 
terror  and  intimidation  in  1961.  more  than 
11.000  South  Vietnamese  village  chieftains, 
community  leaders,  and  others  of  major  or 
minor  Importance  have  been  assassinated  by 
the  Commtmlsts.  Furthermore,  some  like 
40.000  South  Vietnamese  of  various  ages  and 
stations  have  been  kidnaped  by  the  same 
Communists  during  the  same  period.  No  one 
knows  (except  the  Communists)  what  their 
fate  Is,  or  wiU  be. 

But  tragic  as  these  figures  are,  they  are 
chicken  feed  when  compared  to  tbe  blood 
bath  which  would  follow  if  the  United  States 
and  her  allies  were  to  tum  South  Vietnam 
over   to   the   Communists.   History   has   re- 
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corded  In  red  letters  the  iinfalllng  custom  of 
Communists,  whether  Russian,  Chinese  or 
otherwise,  to  liquidate  their  opposition  once 
they  gain  power. 

Literally  millions  of  Russians  and  Chinese 
have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  likes  of  Josef 
Stalin  or  Mao  Tse-tung  by  being  anti-Com- 
munist, or  Just  non-Communists,  or  Jtut 
suspected  of  being  either.  Here  in  South 
Korea,  memories  are  still  freeh  (and  bitter) 
even  after  a  lapse  of  14  years  from  the  time 
when  Commiuilst  North  Koreans  overran 
the  country.  South  Koreans  who  sought  only 
peace  and  freedom  were  brutally  butchered 
or  abused  by  other  Koreans  who — before  the 
advent  of  Communism  oh  the  peninsula — 
were  of  the  same  people  and  often  of  the 
same  families. 

Today,  an  absolute  knowledge  of  what  can 
be  expected  under  Communist  oppression  un- 
derglrds  that  staunch  resistance  of  South 
Koreans  to  Communism  wherever  they  con- 
front It.  There  are  numerous  recorded  in- 
stances in  which  grieving  parents  or  other 
relatives  have  turned  In  their  own  kin  when 
they  were  found  to  be  Communist  Infil- 
trators. 

If  the  Communists  now  operating  in  South 
Vietnam  have  slain  11.000  of  their  opponents 
In  the  face  of  organized  opposition,  it  beggars 
imagination  to  conceive  of  what  they  would 
do  if  their  enemies  were  turned  over  to  their 
tender  mercies  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. 

Yet  there  are  doves  throughout  the  world, 
including  such  Incredibly  bemused  Ameri- 
cans as  Sen.  J.  William  Fulbright,  who  seems 
to  have  no  compassion  whatever  for  the  non- 
Commiinlsts  of  Vietnam.  They  prate  of  peace 
through  negotiation,  little  caring  that  they 
are.  in  effect,  drawing  up  a  collective  death 
warrant  for  untold  numbers  of  South  Viet- 
namese. 

If  the  doves  have  their  way.  they — not  the 
hawks — will  go  down  In  history  as  birds  of 
prey. 

W.  D.  W. 

[Prom   the  Columbia    (S.C.)    State,  Sept.  4, 

1967] 

Japan  and  the  Red  Fox 

Tokyo. — The  physical  differences  between 
this  great  Asian  metropolis  and  the  capital 
cities  of  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  South 
Korea  are  many — but  none  are  as  impressive 
as  the  philosophical  difference  of  attitude  to- 
ward Communism. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  PlUpinos" 
nagging  concern  over  domestic  Communism 
and  the  militant  antagonism  toward  all  Com- 
munism by  the  free  Chinese  and  the  South 
Koreans,  the  Japanese  casually  recognize  the 
Communist  Party  and  show  little  worry  over 
the  possibility  of  any  armed  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

This  conclusion  may  be  hastily  drawn  and 
overly  slmpllfled,  but  It  nevertheless  grips  the 
traveler  who  seeks  to  measure  the  antl-Com- 
munlst  commitment  in  the  Par  East.  There 
may  be  Japanese  who  share  their  neighbors' 
apprehension  about  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nism In  the  Pacific,  but  their  voices  lack  the 
clarion  qu.allty  of  antl-Communlat  warnings 
audible  elsewhere  around  the  rim  of  Asia. 

The  voices  which  are  heard  here,  in  both 
governmental  and  economic  circles,  seldom 
refer  to  Communism  in  an  adversary  sense. 
In  some  Instances,  there  seems  almost  a  de- 
liberate blindness  to  Red  aggression  in  the 
Orient,  accompanied  by  an  obvious  hope  that 
If  the  matter  la  not  discussed,  it  will  evap- 
orate. 

Japan,  like  Great  Britain,  puts  world  trade 
ahead  of  all  else  and  seems  much  more  con- 
cerned with  oommerolal  profit  than  with  po- 
litical principle. 

At  this  moment,  the  International  line  In 
J^>an  is  one  of  "regional  cooperation."  This 
lAudable  mission  has  a  tremendous  poten- 
tial, and  Japan  manifestly  desires  to  play  a 


leading  role  In  Unking  the  nations  of  Asia 
into  some  form  (or  forms)  of  Pacific  cohe- 
sion. 

The  problem  becomes  sticky  when  all  Pa- 
cific nations,  from  the  United  States  on  the 
east,  Australia  on  the  south,  Burma  in  the 
west  and  Korea  on  the  north,  are  brought 
together  under  one  tent — or  even  a  collec- 
tion of  tents.  Japanese  EpKtkesmen  think  the 
chances  are  much  better  for  regional  coop- 
eration If  the  subject  of  Communism  Is  not 
broached. 

Thus,  there  is  a  studied  avoidance  of  de- 
nunciation or  even  of  accurate  assessment 
of  Communist  aggression  in  Asia.  For  ex- 
ample, here  Is  a  characteristic  excerpt  from 
a  speech  delivered  fairly  recently  by  one  of 
Jap>an's  chief  proponents  of  regional  coop- 
eration, Foreign  Minister  Takeo  Mlkl: 

"The  cause  of  the  war  (in  Vietnam)  can  be 
traced  to  the  following  developments.  The 
Diem  regime  failed  to  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  of  Vietnam  in  tackling 
the  problem  of  poverty.  As  a  result,  the  peo- 
ple began  to  vent  their  dissatisfaction  on  the 
Diem  policies,  but  the  regime  failed  to  cope 
with  the  problem  with  constructive  measure. 

"On  the  contrary,  the  Diem  regime  tried  to 
suppress  the  people,  thus  Intensifying  their 
dissatisfaction.  This  dissatisfaction  spread  In- 
to a  wide-scale  anti-Government  movement, 
which  In  turn  was  utilized  by  Communist  ele- 
ments In  North  Vietnam,  resulting  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  The  people's  dissatis- 
faction against  poverty  is  the  cause  of  civil 
war." 

This  old  "belly"  explanation  of  Commu- 
nism sounds  plausible  but  is  not  sustained 
by  the  facts.  How.  for  example,  can  it  relate 
to  the  Invasion  of  South  Korea  by  the  Com- 
munists of  North  Korea?  There  was  (and  still 
is)  appreciable  poverty  in  both  parts  of  Ko- 
rea, but  the  South  Koreans  want  no  Com- 
munist solutions  to  their  problems. 

And  the  "belly"  argument  falls  utterly  to 
explain  the  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
Communists  In  South  Vietnam. 

The  Japanese  promotion  of  regional  co- 
operation can  contribute  much  to  the  devel- 
opment of  a  more  prosperous  and  progressive 
Asia.  But  unless  it  Includes  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal and  countering  of  Communism,  the 
end  result  might  be  the  grown  of  fatter 
chickens  for  the  Commxmlst  fox. 

WJ).W. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State,  Sept.  29, 

1967] 

Unukelt  Threat 

The  doves  who  seek  to  end  the  Vietnam 
war  through  appeasement  rather  than  vic- 
tory advance  the  Idea,  usually  as  their  trump 
card,  that  further  escalation  on  our  part 
might  bring  Bed  China  Into  the  war. 

To  many  Americans,  that  poesibility  may 
seem  to  be  as  logical  as  it  Is  ominous.  The 
prospect  of  becoming  Involved  In  a  massive 
land  war  with  hordes  of  Red  Chinese  is  a 
chilling  thought,  especially  In  light  of  our 
obvious  difficulty  In  coping  with  the  Commu- 
nist ground  forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  the  situation  takes  on  a  different  as- 
pect when  viewed  from  the  vantage  (or 
disadvantage)  point  of  Red  China. 

The  China  mainland  today  seems  in  total 
ferment  from  border  to  border,  except  for  the 
sacrosanct  area  in  Slnklang  province  where 
Chi-Com  scientists  are  developing  both  a  nu- 
clear capability  and  a  nuclear  arsenal. 

Domestic  strife,  amounting  to  outright  in- 
ternecine warfare  in  a  number  of  areas,  has 
disrupted  Red  China's  economy  as  well  as  its 
government.  The  capacity  of  a  nation  In  up- 
heaval to  wage  modern  war  is  highly  ques- 
tionable, even  allowing  for  the  possibility 
that  the  war  itself  might  serve  as  a  unifying 
torce. 

Furthermore,  Red  China's  Involvement  In 
full-scale  war  with  the  United  States  (or  any 
other  major  power,  not  excluding  Russia)  In- 


evitably would  Increase  the  likelihood  of  posi- 
tive action  by  the  Nationalist  Chinese  toward 
regaining  control  of  mainland  China.  There 
Is  some  evidence,  along  with  a  great  deal  of 
hope,  that  the  mainland  Chinese  would  forci- 
bly reject  Conununlsm  if  given  the  chance — 
a  factor  which  must  p>enetrate  even  the  most 
addled  minds  in  Mao  Tse-tung's  hierarchy. 

But  there  is  still  another  consideration 
which  argues  against  Red  China's  overt  entry 
Into  the  Vietnam  confiict.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  negation  of  the  contention  that  the 
United  States  cannot  risk  war  with  Red 
China  by  clobbering  North  Vietnam. 

Communist  China's  hope  for  military  (and 
thereby  political)  ascendancy  In  Asia  la 
hinged  upon  its  rapid  development  as  a  nu- 
clear power.  At  present,  the  facilities  devoted 
to  that  program  lie  exposed  In  ptn-polnted 
areas  of  Slnklang  province.  And  though  Sln- 
klang Is  In  the  remote  reaches  of  central  Asia, 
It  is  not  Immune  from  devastating  nuclear 
attack. 

Even  the  most  foolhardy  Chinese  Commu- 
nist must  realize  that  any  act  of  outright 
warfare  against  the  United  States  would  bring 
sudden  destruction  to  the  nuclear  installa- 
tions which  have  been  built  at  terrific  cost 
and  with  tremendous  commitment  by  the 
Red  Chinese.  (There  are  antl-Communlsts  in 
the  United  States  and  elsewhere  who  would 
welcome  Just  such  an  opportunity.) 

Red  China  is  a  threat,  not  only  to  the 
United  States  but  to  the  world.  But  at  this 
moment.  Red  China  is  not  about  to  become 
a  belligerent  in  the  Vietnam  conflict.  We  de- 
lude ourselves  and  dilute  our  own  war  efTort 
when  we  base  United  States  policy  on  that 
remote  contingency. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Sept.  10. 

19671 

The  Pride  of  China 

Tapei.  Taiwan. — One  fact,  and  one  fact 
a!one.  emerges  with  undisputed  clp.rlty  out 
of  the  chaos  generated  in  Red  China  by 
Mao  Tse-tung's  "cultural  revolution": 

All  factions,  whether  pro-Mao.  anti-Mao, 
or  otherwise,  are  carefully  avoiding  any  ac- 
tion or  agitation  which  might  interfere  with 
Red  China's  development  of  a  nuclear  war- 
fare capability. 

In  the  secluded  reaches  of  far-western  Sln- 
klang province,  Chinese  Communist  scien- 
tists, engineers  and  technicians  are  busUy 
(and  rapidly)  making  false  prophets  of  those 
who  scoffed  at  their  ability  or  who  predicted 
a  lengthy  period  of  development.  They  are 
bringing  Red  China  Into  the  world's  nuclear 
club  with  a  rush,  as  witness  the  series  of 
atomic  blasts  punctuated  last  June  by  the 
awesome  detonation  of  a  hydrogen  device. 

Such  ominous  progress  Is  continuing  In 
what  seems  to  be  complete  Insulation  from 
the  domestic  turmoil  which  Is  tearing  main- 
land China  apart.  There  is  an  obvious,  al- 
though presumably  tacit,  agreement  among 
all  of  the  rival  cliques  of  Red  China  that 
nothing  should  hinder  the  nuclear  program. 

This  situation,  which  strikes  the  Westerner 
as  a  phenomenon  of  strange  tranquility  amid 
bloody  civil  strife,  stems  from  an  Oriental 
mystique  which  is  understood — and  to  some 
degree  shared — by  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
here  in  the  Republic  of  China. 

Bitter  enemies  though  they  be  to  the  Com- 
munists who  drove  them  from  the  mainland, 
they  nevertheless  sense  the  emotions,  the 
pride,  and  the  pragmatism  which  vest  the 
Slnklang  nuclear  complex  with  Immunity 
from  strife. 

Cutting  across  all  political.  Ideological,  and 
geographic  differences  which  separate  Chi- 
nese people  throughout  the  entire  world  is 
a  strong  sense  of  racial  pride  and  identity. 
Whether  they  be  Nationalist  Chinese,  Com- 
munist Chinese,  overseas  Chinese,  or  west- 
ernized Chinese  who  have  been  absorbed  into 
free  world  nations,  they  still  are  Chinese  in 
heritage. 

They  look  back  on  an  ancient  and  distln- 
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niiBbed  history  which.  In  times  past,  made 
Western  man  look  barbaric  and  Ignorant. 
They  also  look  back  over  a  shorter  span  and 

gge with  varying  degrees  of  resentment  and 

regret — the  subjugation  of  the  Chinese  by 
enemies  from  without,  from  both  the  East 
and  the  West. 

Today,  they  see  a  revival  of  Chinese  skill 
and  capacity  in  the  development,  albeit  at 
the  hands  of  Communist  Chinese,  of  an  awe- 
inspiring  nuclear  potential.  Once  more,  the 
Chinese  are  showing  themselves  to  be  a 
force — and  a  people — to  be  reckoned  with  on 
the  world  scene.  Even  the  deadly  differences 
which  separate  the  Chinese  people  today  do 
not  entirely  suppress  that  new-found  sense 
of  pride  in  Chinese  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  idea  can  be  conveyed  most 
clearly  by  simply  repeating  the  observation 
of  one  Nationalist  Chinese,  an  able,  Intelli- 
gent, freedom-loving,  anti-Communist  Chi- 
nese, but  nonetheless  a  Chinese: 

"No  longer  will  the  Chinese  be  thought  of 
as  mere  laundrymen." 

Westerners  who  cling  to  the  "no  tlckee — no 
washee"  concept  had  best  take  notice  of  what 
is  going  on  In  Slnklang  province.  Otherwise, 
their  awakening  to  the  20th  century  threat 
from  China  may  be  fearsome — ^and  fatal. 

W.  D.  W. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Sept.  12, 1967] 

HaNDCDTTED   AU.T 

Taipei,  Taiwan. — TVe  Nationalist  Chinese 
who  throng  this  strategic  Island  could  well 
be  described  as  a  human  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy—ready, willing,  and  able  to  combat 
Communism  on  any  front. 

But  there  are  two  other  factors  which  af- 
fect the  readiness  of  free  China  to  do  battle 
with  the  Communists:  Restraints  lmpK>sed 
by  the  United  States,  and  the  realization  that 
little  can  be  done  until  those  restrictions  are 
lifted,  or  at  least  modified. 

This  realistic  appraisal  of  the  existing  situ- 
ation is  evident  in  the  notable  lessening  of 
talk  about  an  armed  attack  on  Communist 
China  as  a  means  of  achieving  the  prime  goal 
of  a  "ret\irn  to  the  mainland."  Instead,  there 
seems  a  concensus — attributed  in  part  to  the 
reported  attitude  of  President  and  Generalis- 
simo Chiang  Kai-shek  himself — that  the  re- 
turn will  be  a  combination  of  circumstances 
and  actions  anticipated  as  being  "70  per  cent 
political.  30  per  cent  military." 

This  takes  Into  account  the  cxirrent  up- 
heaval provoked  on  the  mainland  by  Mao 
Tse-tung's  "cultural  revolution"  and  the 
chaos  wrought  by  the  Red  Guard.  The  Na-  ' 
tlonalist  Chinese  are  openly  hopeful  that 
these  developments  will  lead  to  a  complete 
disintegration  of  Red  China's  governmental 
structure,  and  that  they — the  Nationalists — 
can  move  Into  the  vacuum  with  adequate 
military  force  but  with  substantial  popular 
acceptance  by  the  malnlanders. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Impression  Is  In- 
escapable (even  If  not  officially  confirmed) 
that  the  Nationalists  have  stepped  up  the 
tempo  of  such  anti-Conunxuilst  activities  as 
espionage,  subversion,  and  promotion  of 
disaffection  on  the  mainland. 

it  Is  beyond  question  that  recovery  of 
continental  China  remains  the  overriding 
goal  of  the  elder  statesmen  and  soldiers 
who  control  the  Kuomlntang,  President 
Chiang's  all-powerful  party.  If  there  is  any 
appreciable  willingness  among  younger  Chi- 
nese here  on  Taiwan  to  adjust  to  the  status 
quo  of  two  Chinas,  it  is  not  evident  In  any 
public  statements  or  discussions. 

What  is  evident  is  a  blend  of  impatience, 
disappointment,  and  frustration  over  the 
reluctance  of  the  United  States  to  use  Na- 
tionalist China's  military  and  manpower  as- 
sets against  the  Communists.  The  Republic 
of  China  offered  to  send  three  divisions  of 
troops  to  aid  In  driving  the  Communists  out 
of  South  Korea  In  the  1960'8.  Additional 
troops  were  offered,  and  are  still  on  call,  for 


service   against   the   Communists   In   South 
Vietnam. 

But  Uncle  Sam,  presumably  out  of  fear 
of  triggering  a  war  with  Red  CH^lna,  not  only 
blocks  the  Nationalist  Chinee  from  at- 
tacking the  mainland  but  refuses  to  use 
Nationalist  troops  against  Ccxnmunlsts  with 
whom  the  United  States  Is  fighting. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  well-trained  fight- 
ing forces  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  more  than  a 
half-million  strong,  stand  at  the  gate.  Some- 
thing like  80,000  Nationalist  troops  are  lit- 
erally on  the  threshold  of  the  mainland, 
firmly  holding  the  offshore  Islands  of  Que- 
moy  and  Matsu  within  a  few  thousand  yards 
of  the  mainland  Itself. 

The  Nationalist  Chinese  are  among  Amer- 
ica's staunchest,  and  certainly  strongest, 
friends  and  allies.  They  yearn  to  play  a 
larger  role  In  the  free  world's  fight  against 
Communist  aggression.  They  cannot  fully 
comprehend  why  they  are  denied  greater 
participation. 

Neither  can  we. 

W.  D.  W. 


[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  State, 
Sept.  8.  1967] 

Habo -Working  Japanese  Abe  Becoming 

Prosperous 

(By  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.) 

TOYKO. — An  Indonesian  statesman,  visit- 
ing this  bustling  beehive  of  commerce  and 
Industry,  Is  reported  to  have  said : 

"Japan  Is  an  economic  animal." 

The  description  is  apt — and  well-deserved. 
The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  riding  the  crest 
of  an  economic  upsurge  which  already  ex- 
ceeds those  of  many  countries  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  which  conceivably  could  rival  that 
of  the  United  States  In  the  years  to  come. 

One  contributing  factor  to  Japan's  present 
boom  is,  ironically  enough,  the  fact  that 
Japan  emerged  from  World  War  n  as  a  loser 
rather  than  as  a  winner.  War  settlements 
which  stripped  Japan  of  her  far-flung  empire 
and  of  most  of  her  military  establishment 
today  Is  turning  out  to  be  an  economic  boost 
to  the  country. 

Prohibited  from  developing  any  vast  mili- 
tary machine  of  pre-World  War  n  propor- 
tions and  sheltered  by  the  nuclear  (and  non- 
nuclear)  vimbreUa  which  the  United  States 
has  raised  over  free  Asia,  the  Japanese  have 
been  free  to  turn  their  ample  talents,  indus- 
trial know-how,  and  driving  energy  to  the 
business  of  business  rather  than  of  war. 

As  a  resvilt  Japan  has  become  one  of  the 
Industrial  giants  of  the  post-war  age.  With- 
in recent  months,  she  has  forged  ahead  of 
West  Germany  in  the  production  of  automo- 
biles and  now  ranks  third  in  that  field  (be- 
hind the  United  States  and  Great  Britain). 
A  continuation  of  the  present  rate  of  eco- 
nomic growth  soon  will  have  Japan  clearly 
established  as  the  third  largest  Industrial 
power  In  the  free  world. 

A  thumping  Increase  of  16.3  per  cent  In 
Gross  National  Product  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  In  March  of  1967  has  placed  Japan 
ahead  of  Great  Britain.  Today,  only  the 
United  States.  West  Germany,  and  France 
exceed  Japan  in  GNP. 

Per  capita  income  still  Is  relatively  low  (at 
$790  a  year)  and  stands  about  20th  among 
the  Industrialized  nations  of  the  world.  But 
this  picture  likewise  Is  Improving  rapidly 
and  the  Japanese  anticipate  overtaking  most 
of  the  leading  nations  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  years. 

Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato  declared  only 
last  week  that  Japan  was  well  on  Its  way 
toward  becoming  runner-up  to  the  United 
States  In  national  income.  Within  10  years, 
he  said,  the  Japanese  people  would  be  en- 
joying living  standards  comparable  to  those 
In  Western  Europe.  And,  be  added,  within 
20  years  the  Japanese  would  be  enjoying  the 
standard  of  living  now  prevailing  In  the 
United  States. 

Even  a  passing  glance  at  Japanese  news- 


papers discloses  the  Intense  Interest  of  the 
general  public  in  economic  affairs.  Economic 
analyses  and  reports  of  business  news  are 
sprinkled  liberally  throughout  each  day's 
edition  of  newspapers. 

One  Interesting  facet  of  Japan's  economic 
expansion  is  the  degree  to  which  the  coun- 
try is  Involved  with  industrial  developments 
elsewhere  In  the  world.  Within  the  space  of 
a  few  days,  news  Items  appeared  In  the  Japa- 
nese press  telling  of  Japan's  participation  In 
the  construction  of  a  steel  mill  In  East  Paki- 
stan, a  tire  factory  In  Thailand,  and  a  com- 
munications satellite  tracking  station  In 
Mexico. 

Japan's  trade  with  South  and  Central 
American  countries  Is  fiourishing  to  such  an 
extent  that  trade  missions  are  kept  busy  and 
special  business  sections  of  The  Japan  Times 
are  printed  in  Spanish.  And  in  early  October, 
a  36-meniber  trade  mission  from  Scotland  is 
scheduled  to  visit  Japan.  -^ 

Two  members  of  the  Japanese  cabinet,  the 
ministers  of  Labor  and  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry,  will  visit  a  number  of 
nations  in  September  to  solicit  their  partici- 
pation in  the  Japan  World  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  Osaka  in  1970.  And  the  Japan  Ex- 
ternal Trade  Organization  is  launching  a  se- 
ries of  surveys  to  develop  export  markets  in 
the  United  States,  Europe,  and  Southeast 
Asia. 

Mingled  with  Japan's  far-flung  trade  is  a 
degree  of  less-publicized  commerce  with 
Communist  countries,  including  Red  China, 
Soviet  Russia,  and  North  Korea.  Understand- 
ably, such  trade  infuriates  non-Communist 
nations  such  as  the  United  States,  National- 
ist China,  and  South  Korea,  with  the  result 
that  Japanese  officials  stay  rather  busy  try- 
ing to  smooth  over  the  frictions  which  de- 
velop out  of  such  trade. 

A  complicating  factor  lies  in  the  unwilling- 
ness of  some  non-Communist  nations,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States,  to  let  down  tariff 
barriers  and  engage  in  free  trade  with  Japan. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion through  completion  of  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tariff  talks,  but  there  still  remains 
such  opposition  to  free  trade  on  the  part  of 
segments  of  U.S.  Industry,  including  the 
textile  component. 

But  trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  Japan's  econ- 
omy, and  the  Japanese  will  serve  markets 
where  they  can  find  them.  The  road  to  world 
trade  is  beset  with  obstacles  and  detours,  but 
there  Is  no  other  for  this  industrial  Island  to 
follow. 

[Prom  the  Coltimbla   (S.C.)   State,  Sept.  7. 

1967] 

PBOKiT-CoNsciotrs  Taiwan  Farmer^  Wrought 

Miracle 

(By  W.  D.  Workman,  Jr.) 

Taipei,  Taiwan. — The  Nationalist  Chinese, 
under  conditions  which  would  iiave  defeated 
or  at  least  discouraged  a  less  intelligent  and 
resolute  people,  have  wrought  an  agricultural 
miracle  here  on  Taiwan. 

The  island,  lying  100  miles  off  the  shore  of 
mainland  China  across  the  Taiwan  Straits, 
was  fittingly  called  Ilha  Formosa  (beautiful 
island)  when  it  first  was  seen  by  Eiu^peans 
(Portuguese)  in  the  mid-16th  century.  But 
not  all  that  is  beautiful  is  productive,  and 
the  agricultural  potential  of  the  island  is 
limited  by  geography,  geology,  and  climate. 

Taiwan  is  shaped  somewhat  like  a  leaf  of 
tobacco  (which  is  one  of  its  crops)  and  is 
about  250  miles  long  and  90  to  120  miles 
wide,  totalling  less  than  14,000  square  miles 
in  area.  Relating  its  size  to  that  of  South 
Carolina  would  be  like  carving  out  of  the 
Palmetto  State's  31.000  square  miles  that  por- 
tlon  which  lies  between  the  Savannah  and 
the  Saluda  rivers  as  they  course  to  the  sea. 

Mountain  ranges  and  rugged  peaks  (30  of 
them  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  height)  dom- 
inate much  of  Taiwan,  leaving  only  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  land  suitable  for  full  ciiltlva- 
tlon.  But  what  the  Chinese  have  done  with 
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that  land,  most  of  which  lies  In  the  western 
plain,  ha«  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal. 
The  achievement  Is  all  the  more  exemplary 
In  the  light  of  the  population  pressure  expe- 
rienced since  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai- 
shek's  forces  were  driven  to  Taiwan  from  the 
Communist- held  mainland  In  1949. 

The  shift  of  the  Nationalist  government  to 
Taiwan  added  1,000,000  antl-Communlst 
malnlanders  and  about  600,000  soldiers  to  an 
Island  which  already  had  almost  7,000,000 
Inhabitants.  Today,  there  are  an  estimated 
13.000.000  persons  on,  Taiwan,  creating  a 
population  density  of  883  per  square  mile, 
a  figure  exceeded  by  only  one  other  nation, 
the  Netherlands. 

Three  major  factors  made  It  possible  for 
the  free  Chinese  to  surmount  their  Inade- 
quacies In  natural  resources  and  their  abun- 
dance of  people.  One  was  the  "land-to-the- 
tlller"  legacy  left  by'  the  father  of  the  first 
Chinese  Republic,  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen. 

The  second  was  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment's awareness  that  the  development  of  a 
strong  agricultural  base  shoxild  precede,  not 
follow.  Industrial  growth. 

The  third  factor  was  the  research,  the 
planning,  and  the  application  of  farm  pro- 
grams developed  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction,  an  agricultural  agency 
through  which  the  United  States  and  Na- 
tionalist China  seek  to  Improve  rural  life  for 
the  Chinese.  The  JCRR  program  actually 
was  started  on  the  mainland  In  1946,  and  was 
transferred,  along  with  the  government,  to 
Taiwan  in  1949. 

The  first  major  specific  step  taken  by  the 
Republic  of  China  to  Implement  land  reform 
on  Taiwan  was  a  sweeping  revision  of  land 
rents,  begun  In  1949.  All  cultivated  lands 
were  classified  according  to  productivity,  and 
rents  were  based  at  37.5  percent  of  standard 
yield,  considerably  below  many  of  the  rent 
levels  then  prevailing  for  tenant  farmers. 

Next  came  an  equally  sweeping  sale  of 
public  lands  to  individual  farmers,  shifting 
the  vast  governmental  holdings  (amounting 
to  about  20  percent  of  all  land  under  cultiva- 
tion)   to  private  owners. 

Finally,  beginning  In  1953,  came  the  "land- 
to-the-tUler"  program.  Large  landowners 
were  p>ersuaded  (compelled  when  necessary) 
to  sell  off  all  but  a  prescribed  allowance  of 
their  holdings.  The  government  paid  for  this 
land  with  a  combination  of  land  (crop  yield) 
bonds  and  stocks  In  government-owned 
industries. 

The  net  result  of  these  three  land  reform 
measures  was  to  reduce  the  Incidence  of 
tenant  farming  from  41  per  cent  to  16  per 
cent  and  to  greatly  Increase  agricultural 
yields,  diversity,  and  general  productivity. 

Through  the  experimental  and  extension 
work  fostered  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction,  new  crops  were  Intro- 
duced, soils  were  Improved  through  fertilizer 
and  crop  rotation,  and  a  remarkable  pattern 
of  multiple  cropping  was  perfected. 

Here,  the  variations  In  Taiwan's  climate 
and  terrain  proved  helpful,  for  supplemental 
crops  were  fitted  In  between  the  growing 
seasons  of  the  traditional  main  crop,  rice. 

Two  crops  of  rice  became  routine,  with 
third,  and  In  some  areas,  even  fourth,  crops 
of  other  produce  being  Interspersed  when- 
ever and  wherever  possible.  ^ 

Among  such  added  crops  are  many  familiar 
to  South  Carolina  farmers:  Sweet  potatoes, 
watermelons.  Boybeans,  com,  tobacco,  peas, 
and  other  vegetables. 

The  agricultural  research,  farm  planning, 
and  farmer  cooperation  Involved  In  all  thla 
were  made  most  effective  by  one  major  In- 
gredient— ^the  Incentive  of  private  owner- 
ship. 

Here's  how  that  thought  is  expressed  by  one 
of  the  true  pioneers  in  JCRR  work.  Dr.  T.  H. 
Shen,  who  holds  a  master's  degree  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  and  a  doctorate  from 
Cornell  University: 

"Our  farmers  are  very  sensitive  to  profits — 


the  best  Incentive  to  agricultural  produc- 
tion." 

That  Incentive,  plus  know-how  and  hard 
work,  has  brought  Taiwan  from  a  crop-defi- 
cient state  to  self-BUfflclency  In  virtually 
every  Important  area  of  food  production. 
Furthermore,  by  the  end  of  1966,  agricultural 
exports  amounted  to  more  than  9262  million 
in  American  dollars. 

Thus,  during  a  period  when  Americans 
have  witnessed  a  growing  threat  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  small  family  farm,  the  Chinese 
have  proved  that  Individual  Initiative  (and 
ownership),  coupled  with  a  pooling  of  effort 
to  meet  harvesting,  marketing  and  other 
problems,  can  make  the  small  farm  not  only 
personal  but  profitable. 

[From  the  Columbia    (B.C.)    State,  Sept.  7, 
19671 

Korea's   Example 

South  Vietnam  today  could  well  be  de- 
scribed as  the  South  Korea  of  yesterday.  Pur- 
suing the  analogy  one  logical  step  further,  the 
South  Vietnam  of  tomorrow  could  be  the 
South  Korea  of  today. 

This  optimistic  vindication  of  the  Ameri- 
can presence  in  Southeast  Asia  Is  not  Just  the 
hopeful  conclusion  of  The  State.  It  Is  the 
openly  expressed  conviction  of  American  dip- 
lomats 8md  military  men  in  the  Far  East. 
And,  more  to  the  point,  it  Is  a  view  shared 
and  promulgated  by  many  Asians  who  count 
on  the  United  States  as  their  chief  bulwark — 
at  least  for  the  present — against  a  Commu- 
nist tide  which.  If  unchecked,  would  soon  roll 
over  all  of  the  Orient. 

The  road  ahead  for  South  Vietnam  is  beset 
VTlth  obstacles,  detours,  and  slippery  places. 
But  so  was  the  path  taken  by  the  non-Com- 
munists of  North  Korea  In  the  early  1950'b. 

All  of  the  derogatory  and  discouraging 
things  being  said  about  South  Vietnam  today 
were  being  said  of  South  Korea  when  that 
courageous  nation  began  fighting  for  Its  life 
against  Communist  aggressors.  Oo  back 
through  the  flies  of  the  Korean  War  days 
and  you  will  find  the  same  sort  of  charges 
which  today  are  being  leveled  against  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

They  won't  flght  for  themselves,  so  why 
should  Americans  flght  for  them? 

There  Is  too  much  corruption  In  the  gov- 
ernment. 

They  don't  know  anything  about  democ- 
racy and  it  won't  work  there. 

You  can't  depend  on  their  military  forces. 

There's  no  real  hope  of  winning  the  war 
against  an  enemy  backed  by  Red  China. 

If  the  United  States  carries  the  flght  to 
the  enemy,  Red  China  would  begin  World 
War  m. 

The  people  don't  have  any  real  Interest  In 
who  rules  them. 

So  much  for  the  allegations.  Now,  what  of 
the  consequences? 

Today,  thanks  to  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Nations,  Korea  stands  as  a  strong 
and  developing  nation,  possessed  of  a  large 
and  highly  competent  military  establish- 
ment, a  surging  economy,  a  boisterously 
democratic  government,  and  an  unflagging 
determination  to  thwart  the  spread  of  Com- 
munism. 

In  short,  the  free  world — by  its  timely  aid 
to  a  fledging  nation  in  desperate  straits — has 
fostered  the  growth  of  a  viable  and  vigorous 
ally  In  its  resistance  to  Conomunlsm. 

The  Korean  experience  stands  both  as  an 
example  and  Incentive  to  South  Vietnam.  Bit 
by  bit.  the  South  Vietnamese  are  overcoming 
the  same  sort  of  criticism  which  was  laid. 
Justly  or  unjustly,  at  the  door  of  the  South 
Koreans. 

But  it  is  not  the  Vietnamese  who  need  to 
ponder  the  Korean  analogy  so  much  as  the 
Americans  who  despair  of  their  Involvement 
In  Asian  affairs.  Today,  the  free  world  Is 
stronger  because  of  the  flght  made  In — and 
for — South  Korea.  Tomorrow,  the  same  can 


be  said  of  South  Vietnam  If  we  and  our  auin 
persevere  through  these  difficult  days. 

[From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)   State,  Sept  13 
1967)  ■     ' 

Dragon's  Eogs 

Taipei.  Taiwan. — The  workings  of  the  Ori- 
ental mind  are  reputed  to  be  mysterious  and 
subtle  to  the  Western  observer.  But  there  li 
nothing  devious  or  obscure  about  the  suggea. 
tion  that  Red  China's  nuclear  capability  b« 
destroyed  before  it  becomes  an  even  greater 
threat  to  world  peace  and  stability. 

That  suggestion — amounting  more  to  an 
outright  proposal  than  a  mere  recommenda- 
tion — is  readily  available  to  the  visitor  mU 
raises  the  nuclear  question  In  Natlonallit 
Chinese  circles,  whether  high  or  low. 

With  utter  realism,  many  Chinese  on  thli 
crowded  little  bastion  of  freedom  bluntlj 
declare  that  Red  China's  nuclear  facilities  in 
far-distant  Slnklang  province  should  b« 
wiped  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  That  ac- 
tion, they  add,  should  have  been  taken  yean 
ago,  before  the  Chinese  Communists  had 
brought  their  production  and  know-how  to 
the  present  level  of  achievement. 

Now,  the  task  will  be  more  dl.llcult  and 
less  decisive,  for  the  Chl-Coms  reportedly  art 
moving  more  and  more  of  their  Installationi 
underground  and  are  dispersing  both  facili- 
ties and  flnlshed  products.  There  Is  the  un- 
easy feeling  that  as  many  as  30  or  more 
atomic  devices  (meaning  bombs  In  ont 
shape  or  another)  already  have  been  manu- 
factured. These  are  thought  to  be  dlsperMd 
throughout  Red  China  rather  than  bein| 
clustered  In  remote  Slnklang  province. 

Just  what  Mao  Tse-tung  (or  his  succes- 
sors) Intend  doing  with  the  bombs  Is  debat- 
able. But  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  his  asso- 
ciates are  philosophically  and  psycholog- 
ically capable  of  placing  such  bombs  where 
and  when  they  could  serve  the  c^use  of 
Chinese  Communism. 

There  is  here  some  feeling — admittedly 
hard  to  substantiate — that  Mao  would  not 
use  the  bomb  against  other  Asian  people.  But 
there  seems  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
bomb  can,  and  possibly  will,  be  used  against 
the  United  States  or  other  non-Asian  ene- 
mies of  Red  China. 

But  even  the  possibility  that  Mao  would 
turn  the  awesome  force  of  nuclear  explosion 
against  the  Nationalist  Chinese  doesn't 
weaken  the  willingness  of  Chiang  Kai-shek*! 
followers  to  assume  whatever  risks  may  h« 
Involved.  As  much  as  they  favor  United 
States  action  toward  obliterating  Red  China's 
nuclear  potential,  they  would  prefer  even 
more  that  they,  as  the  ones  most  concerned 
with  the  overthrow  of  Communism  on  the 
Chinese  mainland,  be  given  the  opportunity. 

"We  are  more  afraid  of  Communism," 
they  say,  "than  of  the  atom  bomb." 

Their  fear  Is  understandable.  80,  too,  ii 
their  desire  to  stamp  out  the  dragon's  nest 
In  Slnklang  province  where  deadly  nuclear 
eggs  are  being  hatched  in  increasing  number 
and  potency. 

They  are  under  no  illusions  about  the  de- 
gree of  death  and  destruction  which  can,  and 
probably  will,  come  to  Asia  and  the  world 
when  the  Chl-Coms  have  reached  the  point 
of  readiness — or  of  desperation — to  turn  loose 
their  atomic  dogs  of  war. 

Even  the  hint  of  such  a  preventive  war 
against  Red  China  is  cause  for  alarm  and 
condemnation  in  official  Washington,  and 
throughout  much  of  the  United  States.  But 
there  are  military  men  and  other  clear-eyed 
Americans  who  sincerely  believe  that  the 
ultimate  cause  of  peace  would  be  served  by 
the  elimination — now — of  Communist  Chi- 
na's capacity  to  make  good  the  continuing 
threats  to  re-make  the  world  into  a  Com- 
munist image,  by  violence. 

The  implications,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question,  are  dreadful.  But  they  should  be 
faced  in  America  with  the  same  pragmatism 
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which  they  receive  here  in  the  RepubUc  of 

^Tu  quite  possible  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  may  hinge  on  the  determination  of 
that  single  question.  W.  D.  W. 


SPECULA-nON  ABOUT  RECENT 
EVENTS 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  speculative  article  entitled 
"City  StUl  In  Dark  About  the  Sunrise," 
which  appeared  In  the  Sunday  Washing- 
ton Post  under  the  oyllne  of  editor  J. 
R  Wiggins.  The  article  speaks  for  It- 
self I  would  only  add  that  It  makes  as 
much  sense  as  most  of  the  other  specula- 
tion about  recent  events  which  have  ap- 
peared In  the  press. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CrrT  Stiix  n«  Dark  About  the  Sunrise 


(By  J.R.Wiggins) 
Washington.  December  2,  1967.— The  sun 
rose  this  morning  at  7:06  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  under  circumstances  that  provoked  a 
wave  of  political  speculation  in  Informed 
circles  In  Warhlngton. 

An  unidentified  source  disclosed  to  report- 
ers for  The  Washington  Post  that  the  Weath- 
er Bureau  until  7:07  a.m.  had  not  Informed 
the  Defense  Department  that  the  sun  had 
risen.  This  was  widely  construed  to  mean 
that  the  Commerce  Department  secretly  act- 
ing for  the  President  intended  a  deliberate 
affront  to  the  Defense  Department. 

At  the  Defense  Department,  It  was  learned 
that  there  had  been  no  word  from  the  Com- 
merce Department  or  the  Weather  Bureau 
within  the  previous  five  hours,  but  that  the 
President  had  discussed  the  matter  three 
weeks  earlier  with  the  Acting  Director  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  The  Director  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

It  is   well   known   that   there  have  been 
differences  of  opinion  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. The   wife   of   the   Undersecretary 
of  Commerce  did  not  attend  a  reception  for 
underprivileged  children  given  the  week  be- 
fore by  the  wife  of  the  Director  of  the  Weath- 
er Bureau,  and  this  slight  did  not  go  un- 
noticed in  a  great  many  governmental  circles. 
Many  had  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the 
sun  was  going  to  rise  at  7:06  but  even  friends 
of  the  President  acknowledged  that  It  was 
not  considerate  of  the  White  House  to  let  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  surprised  in  this 
manner.  It  would  have  been  more  stylish  of 
the  Administration,  It  was  said.  If  someone 
had  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
an  engraved   announcement  conveying  the 
precUe  hour  at  which  the  first  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  would  fall  across  the  Pentagon. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy    (D-N.Y.)    could 
not   be    reached    for    comment,    but    it    is 
known  that  he  rushed  to  the  Pentagon  for 
hurried  conferences  with   the   Secretary  of 
Defense    and    emerged    after   several    hours 
looking  very  grave  and  troubled.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Senator  has  been  for  a  long 
time  annoyed  at  the  graceless  way  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  allows  the  day  to  break  with- 
out tactfully  Informing  everyone  In  advance. 
His  friends  say  that  he  Is  greaUy  pained  to 
see  Federal  power  handled  In  this  awkward 
way. 

Representative  Gerald  Ford  (R-Mlch.)  con- 
demned the  whole  epUode  as  another  case 
of  bureaucratic  fumbUng  and  expressed  the 
view  that  the  whole  episode  disclosed  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  between  the 
Conunerce  Department  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment on  how  the  day  ought  to  start. 

Vice  President  Humphrey  declined  to  make 
any  comment  on  the  situation,  but  said  that 


he  was  in  thorough  agreement  with  whatever 
the  President  had  done,  although  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  wasn't  exacUy  sure  what 
had  been  done.  Later,  the  Vice  President's 
aides,  as  a  matter  of  caution,  withdrew  this 
statement.  . 

At  the  White  House  there  was  no  comment 
of  any  kind,  but  it  Is  known  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  characterUtically  annoyed  that  any- 
one had  seen  the  event  before  he  announced 
it.  It  is  understood  that  steps  are  being  taken 
to  tighten  up  security  at  the  Weather 
Bureau. 

The  failure  of  the  White  House  to  com- 
ment promptiy  on  the  whole  controversy  en- 
larged and  prolonged  the  confusion.  An 
explanation  for  this  delay  was  not  forth- 
coming in  any  authoritative  quarter  but 
hitherto  reUable  sources  believe  the  delay 
due  to  Presidential  pique.  They  point  out 
that  daybreak  always  Irritates  the  President, 
particularly  when  he  has  not  planned  or 
initiated  it.  It  is  felt  that  the  delay  in 
making  any  comment  tended  to  confuse 
the  public  as  to  the  responsibility  for  the 
whole  event,  leaving  everyone  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  sun  came  up  before  or  after 
the  President  ordered  It  to  do  so. 

Friends  of  the  President  deny  that  today's 
spectacular  event  means,  necessarily,  that 
there  are  going  to  t>e  a  lot  more  sunrises  In 
the  immediate  future.  This,  they  say,  Is  a 
matter  of  political  timing  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  very  expert.  It  may  not  happen,  again, 
therefore,  until  after  election. 

The  whole  affair  has  plunged  Washington 
into  a  tumultuous  two  days  of  frantic  con- 
jecture and  speculation.  On  the  surface.  It 
looks  as  though  the  sun  Just  went  ahead 
and  rose,  but  reporters  who  have  been 
frustrated  before  in  the  search  for  truth  wUl 
not  be  satisfied  with  this  pat  explanation. 
Many  of  them  are  confident  that  there  is  a 
Ue  here  somewhere  and  the  frantic  effort  to 
discover  where  it  Is  goes  on  unabated. 


QUAGMIRE  FOR  A  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
from  time  to  time,  we  hear  great  gnash- 
ing of  the  teeth  and  breast-beating  over 
the  great  increase  In  business  concentra- 
tion and  the  equaUy  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  successful  small  busi- 


nesses. 

The  squeeze  Is  on. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies  among 
smaU  businesses  is  rising  at  an  alarming 

rate.  , 

There  are  many  causes  for  this  general 
trend  but  one  of  the  most  salient  and 
poignant  is  harassment  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

There  are  msrriad  forms. 

There  are  questionnaires. 

There  are  investigations. 

There  are  inquiries. 

However,  the  champion  harasser  of  aU 
apparently  is  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service. 

I  have  received  a  quantity  of  maU 
from  small  businessmen  complaining  bit- 
terly about  their  time  consuming  expe- 
riences and  general  harassment  at  the 
hands  of  IRS. 

Understandably,  most  of  these  citi- 
zens prefer  to  have  their  cases  remain 
out  of  the  public  domain. 

One  exception  is  Mr.  Edward  F.  Frume. 
a  small  businessman  in  Villa  Park,  111. 
He  is  so  exasperated  that  he  wants  his 
case  publicized  In  the  hope  that  it  might 
bring  about  some  reform  in  the  system 
that  will  help  other  small  businessmen. 


As  Mr.  Frume  says,  the  Inefficiencies  of 
IRS  "rob  me  of  my  most  valuable  prop- 
erty, my  time."  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Mr.  Prume's  letter  of  September 
4  be  printed  in  the  Record;  the  letter 
speaks  for  Itself  and  requires  no  further 
comment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Winter,  Kahn,  Nieusen,  Ross  & 
buckwalter,  inc., 

September  4, 1967. 
Senate  Judiciary  StTBCOMMrrrEE  on  Admin- 
istrative Practice  and  Procedure, 
New  Senate  Office  Builiing, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senators:  Having  read,  not  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  concern,  how  other  tax 
payers  have  been  treated  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  con- 
crete example  of  how  a  small  business  man 
can  sxiffer  damage  without  any  possibility  of 
defending  himself.  My  example,  whUe  less 
dramatic,  for  it  does  not  Involve  any  spec- 
tacular abuse  of  administrative  powers  by 
Internal  Revenue  Agents,  is  nevertheless  very 
alarming.  Such  Inefficiencies  as  I  will  describe 
are  very  costly.  They  rob  me  of  my  most 
valuable  property,  my  time.  As  a  further  cost 
to  the  national  economy,  these  practices  are 
very  expensive  to  the  Government,  since  they 
divert  valuable  manpower  and  computer  time 
from  useful  employment  to  a  useless  and 
destructive  activity. 

I  am  an  international  marketing  consmt- 
ant  who  travels  a  great  deal  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. I  am  also  an  inventor  who  patented  a 
tuck  pointing  machine.  For  both  of  these 
occupations,  I  need  part  time  office  help.  The 
law  provides  that  such  help  must  pay  in- 
come tax  through  payroll  deductions  if  their 
salary  exceeds  a  certoln  minimum  and  social 
security  through  FICA  deductions  Irrespec- 
tive of  how  UtUe  they  might  earn  during  a 
given  period.  There  are  certain  forms  to  be 
filled  out  at  the  lieglnnlng  of  the  employ- 
ment, others  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  and 
finally,  an  annual  report  in  January  of  each 
year.  Due  to  the  fact  that  my  secretary  did 
not  do  this  work  very  often,  she  spent  prob- 
ably a  day  a  year  flUlng  out  these  reports. 

On  October  20,  1965,  Just  a  few  days  before 
leaving  on  an  extended  South  American  mar- 
keting trip,  I  received  an  IRS  notification 
that  my  second  semester,  1965  report  had  not 
been  received  and  that  I  was  delinquent  in 
not  fUlng  it.  I  immediately  called  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  and  spoke  to  a  woman  employee 
whose  name  I  failed  to  take,  because  I  did 
not   foresee   the   sifbsequent   compUcatlons. 
She  instructed  me  to  file  a  duplicate  report 
and  mall  another  check.  I  consented  to  this 
procedure,  pointing  out  however  that  under 
these  circumstances,  I  shovUd  stop  payment 
of  the  first  check.  This,  the  IRS  employee 
agreed    I    shovUd    do.    Consequently,    I    in- 
structed my  bank  to  stop  payment  on  my 
check,  filled  out  the  substitute  report  form 
I  had  received  and  mailed  both  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service.  About  a  day  later,  my 
banker  called  to  tell  me  that  my  check  could 
not  be  stopped  for  it  had  been  cashed  a  few 
days  ago.  I  once  more  phoned  the  IRS,  spoke 
to  another  woman  employee  and  was  told  not 
to  worry  for  apparenUy  my  first  report  had 
been  found.  What  about  my  double  payment 
then?   Oh,   I   could   stop   payment   on   the 
second  check,  which  I  did  and  left  for  South 

America.  ^  ^ji„ 

In  my  absence,  my  wife  received  a  notinca- 
tlon  we  were  deUnquent  In  not  filing  a  report 
and  stopping  a  Government  check,  conse- 
quentiy.  the  principal  sum  of  money  $27.18 
was  due  plus  a  $5.00  penalty  for  stopping  a 
Government  check.  My  wife  wrote  to  the 
collector  of  IRS  pointing  out  our  report  had 
been  flled  within  the  Umits  of  the  law  that  we 
had  made  the  payment  required  and  that 
consequently  we  were   not  deUnquent.  No 
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reply  was  ever  received  from  the  IRS.  but 
notices  began  arriving  from  Cblcago,  m., 
Springfield.  111..  Springfield.  Mo.,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  In  most  of  these  notices,  the 
balance  due  was  different  (the  penalty  was 
•5.00  In  some.  $4.07.  In  others:  the  Interest 
varied  from  zero  to  80.87  plus  a  notice  assess- 
ment of  $0.32).  Some  were  undated,  all  of 
them  seemed  to  be  printed  or  written  by  a 
computer:  none  showed  a  person  or  an  office 
to  whom  one  might  direct  an  inquiry  or  a 
protest.  I  tried  to  call  and  to  write  upon 
my  return  from  South  America  in  order  to 
correct  this  evident  error.  However,  the  peo- 
ple I  talked  to  on  the  phone  either  were  not 
very  helpful  or  could  not  help  me  and  my 
letters  never  were  acknowledged,  except  per- 
haps by  a  printed  form  stating  that  my  com- 
munication had  been  received  and  in  due 
time,  action  would  be  taken,  but  this  never 
happened. 

In  the  spring.  1966.  I  had  to  make  another 
marketing  trip  to  Europe.  During  my  absence 
additional  notices  arrived  plus  a  govern- 
ment check  In  the  amount  of  $23.20  which 
came  from  Birmingham.  Alabama.  Immedi- 
ately upon  my  return  from  Europe,  I  advised 
the  IRS  of  that  location  that  their  remittance 
had  been  received  and  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion. Another  printed  notice  arrived  referring 
me  to  Springfield,  m.  Then,  instructions  came 
from  Kansas  City,  Mo.  to  refund  the  check 
which  I  did. 

In  August,  1966,  I  received  another  notice, 
this  time  from  the  IRS  in  Chicago  at  6817 
W.  Madison  Street,  telling  me  I  owed  a  tax 
UablUty  of  »6.oa.  because  of  Interest  and 
other  taxes,  and  if  I  did  not  pay  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  authorized  filing  a  tax  lien 
and/or  seizure  of  my  property.  I  once  more 
tried  to  call  and  resolve  this  additional  error. 
I  found  out  that  nobody  except  a  Mr.  Hassel 
was  able  to  get  this  matter  corrected,  un- 
fortunately, he  was  on  vacation.  Finally,  in 
desperation  I  called  the  District  Director  of 
IRS  Chicago  District  and  asked  to  talk  to 
him  personally.  I  did  not  succeed,  but  talked 
to  the  Chief  Cashier,  Mr.  Richard  W.  Wltcher. 
I  told  Mr.  Wltcher  that  I  would  protest  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiiry  if  this  ridicu- 
lous harassment  for  paltry  sums  which  I  did 
not  owe.  did  not  cease  Immediately.  Mr. 
Wltcher  assured  me  he  would  Investigate 
and  resolve  this  matter.  I  never  heard  from 
him  again,  but  I  did  not  receive  and  more 
notices  and  must  assume  the  matter  has  been 
settled.  Because  of  these  dlfflcultles,  I  de- 
cided to  dissolve  my  office  and  to  use  typing 
services  Instead.  This  compelled  us  to  file  a 
report  for  the  first  quarter  of  1966.  attaching 
a  check  for  833.73.  a  final  report  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  1966.  plus  an  annual  recon- 
ciliation at  the  beginning  of  1967.  Although 
all  this  was  done  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  IRS.  we  received  a 
notice  dated  April  14.  1967  requiring  us  to 
pay  the  tax  we  had  already  paid  plus  $1.69 
penalty  and  $0.41  Interest  by  April  24.  1967. 
In  looking  back  upon  the  trivial  amounts 
Involved.  toUUng  $35.83  we  should  simply 
have  mailed  IRS  a  check  without  more  ado.  I 
assume  this  Is  what  many  businessmen  do. 
for  it  Is  less  expensive  to  pay  the  IRS  a  few 
dollars,  rather  than  engage  in  lengthy  corre- 
spondence. However,  I  felt  a  ptenalty  was  a 
alur  on  the  efficiency  of  my  operation  and 
I  should  not  accept  It  if  I  did  not  owe  it. 
Consequently  I  wrote  to  the  DUtrlct  Director 
of  Internal  Revenue  on  April  20  and  to  the 
Director  of  the  IRS  Center  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  pointing  out  that  these  payments  were 
not  due  since  the  original  tax  (PICA)  had 
been  paid  on  time,  in  full  and,  therefore,  no 
Interest  or  penalty  should  have  been  assessed. 

I  then  left  for  another  trip  to  Europe.  Upon 
my  return,  I  found  another  billet  doux  from 
IRS,  5817  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  dated 
August  14,  1967  with  a  no  nonsense  summons 
to  pay  without  further  delay  another  interest 
charge  plus  previous  interest,  penalty  and  the 
base  sum.  I  immediately  called  up  and  found 
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that  the  tax  inspector  Mr.  Terry  Belgrave 
was  not  in.  I  spoke  to  his  supervisor  Mr. 
Zalas.  and  explained  the  matter  fully.  He  told 
me  Mr.  Belgrave  would  get  in  touch  with  me 
immediately  upon  his  return.  This,  Mr.  Bel- 
grave has  not  done,  and  I  have  no  way  of 
foretelling  what  will  be  the  final  outcome  of 
this  tax  claim.  I  can  only  say  this : 

The  value  of  my  wife's  and  my  own  time 
spent  to  satisfy  the  IRS.  plus  secretarial  and 
letter  services,  represents  a  sum  of  money 
many  times  in  excess  of  the  sums  claimed 
which  were  not  even  due.  The  amount  of 
time  the  IR  must  have  spent  on  my  tax  mat- 
ters Is  totally  out  of  proportion  to  the  money 
Involved. 

I  assume  eventually  the  second  claim  will 
also  be  cleared  up  and  I  will  be  able  to  close 
my  file  on  It.  However.  I  am  appalled  at  the 
thought  of  the  irreparable  loss  Infilcted  on 
our  economy  through  such  Incompetence. 
Certainly,  it  is  bad  enough  when  large  cor- 
porations who  have  accounting  services  of 
their  own  become  entangled  in  futile  tax 
claims.  However,  the  sum  under  contest 
would  seem  to  Justify  this  Tug  of  War.  Also, 
these  businesses  have  specialized  people  to 
take  care  of  such  claims.  But.  when  a  small 
businessman  like  myself  is  being  constantly 
pestered  for  payment  of  amounts  anywhere 
from  a  few  pennies  to  $35.00  which  he  has 
dutifully  paid,  then  there  must  be  something 
radically  wrong  in  our  IRS.  I  firmly  believe 
the  law  should  provide  for  simplified  proce- 
dures to  relieve  small  businessmen  from  such 
onerous  burdens.  It  would  be  one  of  my  sug- 
gestions that  small  businessmen  who  employ 
part  time  help  averaging  less  than  36  hours 
per  week  should  not  be  required  to  submit 
any  reports,  or.  perhaps,  one  report  only  per 
year.  The  processing  alone  of  the  reports  I 
have  been  submitting  to  the  IRS,  while  I  had 
my  part-time  employee  yet,  must  have  cost 
considerably  In  excess  of  the  FICA  payments 
which  these  reports  covered. 

I  hope  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  IRS  and  immediate  action 
win  result. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  F.  Fritme. 
VnxA  Pahr,  III. 


AMERICAN  TAXPAYER  ALREADY 
HIT  TOO  HARD  AND  FROM  TOO 
MANY  ANGLES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  months  I  have  argued  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  a  tax  Increase  is  unwise  in 
view  of  the  state  of  the  economy.  The 
economy  is  soft.  We  are  producing  less 
industrially  than  we  were  last  year.  Va- 
cant plant  capacity  has  been  growing  all 
year.  Unemployment  has  been  rising 
sharply  in  recent  months. 

Today  I  invite  attention  to  another 
argument  against  the  tax  increase.  Tax- 
payers have  tdways  complained  about 
their  burden.  I  suppose  they  always  will. 
But  their  complaints  now  have  more  va- 
lidity. The  tax  burden  has  become  heav- 
ier than  ever;  and  when  I  say  the  tax 
burden.  I  mean  the  total  tax  burden- 
not  only  the  Federal  Income  tax,  but  the 
social  security  tax,  the  State  taxes,  and 
the  local  property  tax.  The  whole  ball  of 
wax  is  a  bigger  proportion  of  the  coun- 
try's income  than  ever  before. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  this  morning 
makes  an  excellent  analysis  of  this  im- 
mense tax  burden.  It  is  a  perfectly  proper 
and  sensible  argument  against  a  Fed- 
eral tax  increase  now,  on  top  of  every- 
thing else  we  pay.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Thb  Outlook  :  .\pprais.\l  of  Cttbrxnt  Tbxnh 
IN  Business  .\nd  Finance 

The  old  saw  about  the  certainty  of  taxes 
would  seem  to  have  a  corollary:  Those  taxes 
usually  rise.  It  was  as  recent  as  the  fiscal  year 
1956  that  taxes  collected  by  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  U.S.  first  exceeded  $100  bil- 
lion. In  fiscal  1967.  receipts  broke  through 
the  $200  billion  level.  Measured  on  a  per 
capita  b.isls,  since  1956  the  tax  bite  has  de- 
clined  in  only  two  years. 

Now  comes  the  growing  likelihood  of  higher 
Social  Security  taxes,  plus  the  strong  drlw 
the  Administration  will  continue  to  make  In 
next  year's  Congressional  session  for  a  10% 
boost  in  Income  taxes.  The  effect  of  these  and 
other  possible  actions  on  the  Federal  tax 
front  could  lead  to  an  Increase  in  the  total 
tax  bill  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $12  billion  to  $14 
billion  or  more  if  the  economy  does  not  go 
into  a  nose  dive.  Deepening  the  gloom  fof 
taxpayers — and  that  Includes  nearly  all  ot 
us — are  the  increasing  warnings  from  offldala 
of  states  and  cities  that  they  mxist  seek  in- 
creased revenues. 

Thus  it  would  seem  a  timely  exercise  to 
look  at  the  overall  tax  picture.  Some  light  \» 
shed  on  the  tax  load  Americans  bear  in 
studies  by  the  nonprofit  Tax  Foundation  and 
New  York's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Last  year.  Chase  reports,  we  paid  some  $313 
billion  in  taxes  and  fees  to  all  governmental 
\mlts.  That  amount  is  equal  to  almost  29% 
of  the  gross  national  product.  The  Federal 
share  of  these  collections  amounted  to  about 
19%  of  ONP.  That's  below  the  20%  to  23% 
paid  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Prance  and 
West  Oermany.  but  much  more  than  Can- 
ada's 16.5%  and  Japan's  13%. 

Over  the  long  range,  our  tax  burden  haa 
risen  sharply.  In  1939,  the  total  tax  "take" 
was  equal  to  only  17%  of  ONP,  compared 
with  last  year's  29%.  In  1929  the  figure  was 
a  mere  11%.  Two  world  wars,  many  smaller 
confiicts,  the  Depression  and  growing  public 
responsibility  for  social  welfare  among  a 
rising  population  have  fueled  the  Increase. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  tax  burden  Is 
to  relate  all  tax  receipts  to  total  population 
and  the  number  of  families.  The  following 
table  shows  total  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  tax  receipts  for  selected  fiscal 
years,  ending  June  30,  and  on  a  per  capiu 
and  per  family  basis.  Total  taxes  exclude 
government  fees  but  Include  social  Insurance 
payments  and  business  taxes:  the  Tax  Foun- 
dation, which  compiled  the  figures,  assumes 
the  burden  of  the  corporate  tax  is  shifted 
to  individuals  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 


Year 


Total  taxes     Per  capita 
(billions) 


Par  tamily 


1956 $100  }600  $1,897 

1960 127  709  2,264 

1965 166  860  2,768 

1967 207  1,048  3,385 


While  Uncle  Sam  remains  king  of  the  tax 
collectors— over  two-thirds  of  total  receipts 
in  fiscal  1967 — the  tax  receipts  of  the  other 
90,000  governmental  units  In  the  US.  are 
rising  considerably  faster.  State-local  tax 
revenue  i>er  person  rose  by  about  79%  from 
1957  to  1967,  compared  with  the  64%  climb 
in  Federal  taxes. 

Moreover,  hard-pressed  states  and  localities 
find  a  growing  proportion  of  their  general 
revenues  coming  from  taxes  Washington  has 
levied.  Federal  grants  in  aid  last  year  ac- 
counted for  16%  of  state-local  governments' 
general  revenues,  making  Washington  tha 
third  largest  source  of  funds  for  these  gov- 
ernments, ranking  right  after  real  estate  and 
sales  taxes. 

The  Increasing  tax  appetite  of  nonfederal 
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Mvemments  U  shrinking  the  untapped 
Sources  for  new  revenues.  Today.  New 
Hampshire  remains  the  only  state  without 
taxes  on  general  sales.  coriKjrate  or  individual 
tocome  (except  from  dividends  and  Interest) . 
Xhlrty-flve  states  now  tax  individual  income: 
40  corporate  Income:  44.  general  sales.  The 
lure  of  the  levy  on  personal  Income  has 
brought  some  1.300  municipalities  into  that 
taxation  area. 

Though  nearly  everyone  shares  the  tax 
load  the  bulk  of  it  is  borne  by  individuals 
and  families  with  yearly  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $25,000:  they  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  huge  Federal  income  tax  alone. 

If  we  "soaked  the  rich"  or  near-rich, 
couldn't  we  erase  the  expected  towering  Fed- 
eral deficit  without  raising  taxes  generally? 
Figures  from  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  show 
that  a  100%  tax — complete  confiscation — on 
all  taxable  income  in  excess  of  $26,000  ($50,- 
000  for  Joint  returns)  would  produce  a 
revenue  gain  of  only  $2.1  bilUon.  Extending 
the  100%  tax  to  all  taxable  Income  over 
$10,000  ($20,000  for  Joint  returns)  would  net 
$31.2  billion.  Those  sums  compare  with  a 
budget  deficit  of  as  much  as  $36  billion  that's 
envisioned  by  President  Johnson  unless  he 
gets  the  10%  tax  surcharge. 

Americans  are  well  aware  that  the  biggest 
chunk  of  their  Federal  taxes  goes  to  main- 
tain the  military  establishment.  But  it  may 
surprise  some  that  the  next  biggest  tax  out- 
lay goes  for  interest  on  the  national  debt.  A 
married  man  with  two  children  who  earns 
$10,000  a  year  pays  $1,114  In  Federal  Income 
taxes;  $623  goes  for  defense,  $117  for  In- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Interest  costs  on  the  mounting  national 
debt  put  severe  upward  pressure  on  taxes. 
These  interest  costs  are  estimated  at  $14 
billion-plus  for  fiscal  1968,  nearly  double  the 
cost  in  1967.  Adding  to  taxpayers'  woe  Is  the 
high  cost  of  refinancing  the  $343  billion  na- 
tional debt.  The  Treasury  now  must  pay  the 
highest  Interest  rates  since  the  post-ClvU 
War  days. 

Even  without  the  Vietnam  war,  the  cost  or 
which  has  been  rising  from  $100  million  In 
fiscal  year  1965  to  an  estimated  $26  bllUon- 
plvis  this  fiscal  year,  the  tax  burden  will  re- 
main heavy.  Without  the  war,  pressiires  for 
expanded  domestic  spending  programs  wUl 
be  greater.  The  U.S.  economy  is  a  mighty 
machine  for  producing  tax  revenue;  when 
healthy  It  generates  an  additional  |10-$ia 
billion  yearly,  with  no  change  In  tax  rates. 
But  even  If  Federal  revenue  demands  should 
slacken,  chances  are  high  that  the  public's 
appeUte  for  Improving  the  "quaUty"  of  Ifvlng 
wlU  keep  the  total  tax  bill  moving  upward 
In  coming  years. 

Stirling  E.  Soderlind. 


ters  from  Elizabeth  Wickenden,  technical 
consultant  on  public  social  policy,  Na- 
tional Social  Welfare  Assembly,  Inc., 
commending  the  Senate  action  on  the 
amendment  and  attaching  certain  sup- 
portive material.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  two  letters  and  the  ma- 
terial attached  to  them  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Child  Weltae*  Leaottx 

or  Amebica,  Inc., 

December  1, 1967. 
Senator  Fred  R.  Haksis, 
17.5.  Senate, 

Washington.  D.C.  ^„w 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  The  ChUd  Welfare 
League  of  America  is  grateful  to  you  for 
your  leadership  in  amending  HJl.  12080  to 
include  a  mandatory  AFDC  program  for  chil- 
dren of  unemployed  fathers.  We  have  long 
sought  this  provision,  and  so  testified  both 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
We  hope  you  will  continue  to  use  your  In- 
fluence In  support  of  this  amendment  until 
It  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Tour  action  to  improve  the  public  welfare 
provisions  of  HJl.  12080  was  of  great  service 
to  the  chUdren  and  needy  families  of  this 
nation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  H.  Reid, 
Executive  Director. 

National  Social  Welfare 

AsssMBLT  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  Decemher  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  In  connection  with 
your  amendment  to  make  the  inclusion  of 
assistance  to  chUdren  in  need  because  of 
the  unemployment  of  the  father  a  manda- 
tory part  of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent 
ChUdren  I  believe  the  attached  article  which 
appeared  in  yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  particularly  germane. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  bring  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  conferees  on  HJl.  12080 
or  to  the  Congress  through  its  inclusion  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ELtaABETH  wickenden. 

Technical  Consultant  on  Public  Social 
Policy. 


MANDATORY  ASSISTANCE  TO  FAM- 
ILIES HEADED  BY  UNEMPLOYED 
FATHERS 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    President,    the 
Senate  has  every  right  to  be  quite  proud 
of  its  vote,  during  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  12080,  the  social  security  bill,  to 
make  the  presently  permissive  assistance 
to  famUies  headed  by  imemployed  fa- 
thers mandatory  in  all  the  States.  The 
reaction  to  that  vote  around  the  country 
from  those  knowledgeable  about  our  wel- 
fare system  has  been  highly  favorable, 
and  I  certainly  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  retained  in  conference.  Recently,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Reid, 
executive  director  of  the  ChUd  and  Wel- 
fare League  of  America,  Inc.,  on  this 
subject   I  ask  xmanimous  consent  that 
the  portion  of  that  letter  dealing  with 
the  amendment  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
I  have  also  recently  received  two  let- 


[From   the   WaU    Street   Journal,   Nov.   30, 
19«71 

Cash  Premittm  To  Break  Up  the  Familt 
(By  Dennis  Pamey) 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo.— In  November  1966 
Harold  J.,  a  middle-aged  Negro,  reluctantly 
turned  his  back  on  wife  and  chUdren  and 
found  another  home  in  this  city's  decaying 
Negro  district.  He  was  gone  for  18  months, 
and  in  that  time  his  famUy  came  apart. 

Three  step-children  were  charged  with 
crimes  ranging  from  shop-lifting  to  robbing  a 
bus  driver  at  g\inpoint.  One  went  to  a  Juve- 
nUe  home.  Mr.  J.'s  wife  took  a  Job,  leaving 
eight  unattended  chUdren  free  to  run  wUd 
at  home.  And  the  lonely  chUdren  "were  all 
the  time  asking  Mama  where  I'm  at,  where 
I'm  at,"  Mr.  J.  says. 

Technically,  Mr.  J.  deserted.  Actually,  he 
was  forced  from  his  home  by  the  welfare  pro- 
(tram  whose  purposes  include  "helping 
maintain  and  strengthen  famUy  life."  The 
program  is  the  nation's  largest  and  most 
conspicuous  weUare  plan.  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  ChUdren. 

Mr.  J.  Is  by  no  means  an  Isolated  case.  He 
was  a  victim  of  Missouri's  law  that  denies 
AFDC  paymento  to  chUdren  of  unemployed 


parents  if  the  father  is  able-bodied  and  living 
with  his  famUy;  payments  are  allowed  only  If 
the   father    Is   absent.   Twenty-seven  other 
states  have  slmUar  laws,  aU  apparently  predi- 
cated on  the  ass\impUon  that,  given  a  choice 
unemployed  men  would  simply  lie  around 
the  house  and  live  off  welfare. 
canzL  CHOICE 
Undoubtedly  this  would  sometimes  hap- 
pen  But  In  a  majority  of  states,  tacludlng 
Missouri.  AFDC  Is  the  only  welfare  program 
to   which   an   able-bodied   but  unemployed 
man  can  turn.  For  men  like  Mr.  J.— whose 
Job  skins  are  too  marginal  for  steady  employ- 
ment even  in  the  best  of  times— a  law  like 
Missouri's  forces  a  cruel  choice.  They  may 
either  watch  their  children  go   hungry  or 
leave,  knowing  that  through  AFDC  the  chU- 
dren will  be  fed.  Harold  J.  is  one  who  left. 

In  1961,  a  quarter-century  after  the  nation 
established   AFDC,    Congress    amended    the 
law    Children  of  unemployed  fathers  were 
made  eUglble  for  aid.  and  their  fathers  could 
remain  at  home.  But  since  the  individual 
states    administer    AFDC     (Federal     funds 
largely  finance  it) ,  the  amendment  is  mean- 
ingless untU  state  legislatures  implement  it. 
So  far,  only  22  stotes  have;   prospects  for 
quick  action  by  the  remaining  28  arent  good. 
Most  of  those  28  states  lack  general  assist- 
ance  welfare   programs   to    aid   the   unem- 
ployed, and  they  fear  the  amended  Federal 
program  would  add  new  costs,  especially  U 
unemployment  rose.  More  basic,  says  John  J. 
Hurley,  deputy  director  of  the  Federal  As- 
sistance Payments  Administration.  Is  a  bar- 
rier of  attitude:   Many  legislators  associate 
AFDC  with  Ulegltimacy  or  handouts  to  the 
lazy.    "It's   the   grant   case   that   everybody 
knows  about,"  he  says. 

Even  among  the  22  states  t^at  have 
adopted  the  amendment,  restrictive  eUglbU- 
itv  requirements  Umit  the  number  of  bene- 
ficiary famlUes  to  about  60.400.  Of  this  total, 
Kansas  has  only  about  200  unemployed  fam- 
Uies with  fathers  at  home  on  its  AFDC  rolls; 
Delaware  has  200.  Maryland  340  and  Okla- 
homa 570. 

The  problem  of  the  deserting  father  has 
attracted  some  attention,  but  nothing  like 
the  urgency  of  periodic  moves  In  Congress  to 
"Ket  tough"  with  weUare  recipients  and 
hold  costs  down.  Recently,  the  House  passed 
a  bUl  that  would  freeze  AFDC  paymentsat 
a  predetermined  level  and  force  many  ATDO 
mothers  to  take  Jobs,  a  provision  now  being 
dlscsused  by  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee. 

But  Mr.  J.'s  experience  typifies  a  different 
kind  of  problem:  A  self-defeating  approach 
that  pervades  the  entire  AFDC  program.  Laws 
Uke  Missouri's  help  perpetuate  generatton- 
to-generation  welfare  dependency,  anO— 
under  the  guise  of  holding  costs  down— they 
actuaUy  create  new  and  oostUer  social  prob- 
lems. 

"I  dont  know  of  any  other  time  In  hlatoiy 
when  tax  money  has  been  \ised  to  put  a  cash 
premium  on  the  breakup  of  the  family  struc- 
ture "  declares  Mayor  Bus  Davis  of  this  dty. 
"We  should  restructure  our  basic  welfare 
program— turn  It  Into  a  family-oriented  op- 
^retion  instead  of  an  Individual-oriented 
one "  Mayor  Davis  adds.  "We  should  stiidy 
the' European  system  of  famUy  aUowances 
and  put  something  SlmUar  into  effect. 

Others  share  these  views.  At  l^ea^ngs  last 
summer  of  a  Senate  subcommittee,  D^«4 
Patrick  Moynihan  testified  that  ours  la  the 
only  industrial  democracy  in  the  world  ttiat 
does  not  have  a  family  or  children's  aUow- 
ance,  and  we  are  the  only  ^^ustila^  demo^ 
racy  in  tiie  world  whose  stinsets  are  fiUed  with 
^ters  each  summer."  Mr.  Moynihan,  he^ 
of  tiie  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  UtbMi 
Studies,  U  author  of  the  controver^al  -Moy- 
S^^  report"  made  In  1965  when  he  was  «i 
assistant  secretary  of  labor.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  f  amUy  structure  ci  the  lower- 
class  Negro  is  crumbling  In  the  urban  slum. 
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In  a  recent  welfare  conference  called  by 
New  York  C5ov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  90  top 
executives  of  major  Industrial  concerns  were 
generally  critical  of  the  coercive  elements  of 
the  House-passed  blU  limiting  AFDC  pay- 
ments: some  executives  recommended  a  fam- 
ily allowances  system. 

All  this  is  academic  to  Harold  J.,  who  was 
finally  able  to  return  home  last  May  when 
enrollment  in  a  Federal  work-experience 
program  made  him  self-supporting  again. 
Balding  and  a  Uttle  tired-looking,  a  quiet, 
unemotional  man  who  came  here  from  Ar- 
kansas 30  years  ago,  Mr.  J.  sits  in  the  old 
frame  house  his  family  rents  and  talks  of 
his  time  away  from  home. 

Mr.  J.  is  neither  shiftless  nor  Irresponsible, 
but  his  marriage  hardly  conforms  to  middle- 
class  standards.  He  began  living  with  his 
wife,  Mary,  about  15  years  ago.  H«r  first  hus- 
band had  deserted  her  and  three  children; 
she  hasnt  heard  from  him  since.  Mr.  J.  and 
Mary  ha*- eight  children  of  their  own;  and 
between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth,  they  were 
formally  married. 

When  he  has  been  able  to  find  work  as  a 
plumber's  assistant,  Mr.  J.  has  earned  as 
much  as  $3.10  an  hour.  But  steady  work  for 
a  man  with  a  third-grade  education  is  hard 
to  find;  In  the  entire  year  before  he  left 
home  Mr.  J.  made  less  than  $600.  Then  a  bad 
fire  forced  the  family  from  a  rented  house 
into  a  housing  project,  and  sent  both  him 
and  his  wife  on  a  round  of  appeals  to  local 
welfare  agencies. 

"I  went  everywhere,"  Mr.  J.  says.  "One 
place  gave  me  a  free  grocery  order." 

Then  Mr.  J.  moved  out.  enabling  Mrs.  J.  to 
apply  for  AFDC.  Her  request  was  rejected. 
"It  was  found  that  Harold  was  still  visiting  In 
the  home,"  a  welfare  worker  explained.  But 
three  months  later,  in  February  1966,  the 
welfare  department  approved  a  second  ap- 
plication, authorizing  monthly  welfare  pay- 
ments of  $282. 

A  caseworker  explained  the  ground  rules 
to  Mrs.  J.  "She  said  as  long  as  he  wasn't  In 
the  house  I  could  get  help,"  Mrs.  J.  recalls. 
"She  said  he  was  never  to  be  caught  In  the 
house,  anytime— that  if  we  were  caught  to- 
gether, they'd  cut  us  off." 

It  wasn't  an  idle  threat.  One  day  a  man, 
apparently  a  welfare  investigator,  dropped 
In.  When  Mrs.  J.  started  down  the  stairs  to 

answer  his  knock,  he  called:   "That's  OK 

I'm  coming  up."  He  searched  the  upstairs 
bedrooms,  and  finding  no  one,  left. 

rUKTlVE    VISITS 

The  investigator  was  close  to  the  truth: 
Mr.  J.  was  living  In  an  apartment  about  a 
half-dozen  blocks  away.  And  like  other  fa- 
thers caught  In  the  contradictions  of  AFDC 
regulations,  he  was  seeing  his  family — ^fur- 
tively, and  away  from  his  home. 

For  18  months  "I  never  once  set  foot  in 
there  (his  home),  but  I'd  see  my  kids  prac- 
tically every  Friday  or  Saturday,"  Mr.  J  says. 
It  appears  he  missed  his  children  more  than 
his  wife :  "Being  away  from  my  kids  day  and 
night,  that  was  the  worst, "  he  says.  Mr.  J. 
Insists  he  saw  his  wife  only  "four  or  five 
times"  the  entire  year  and  a  half.  But  almost 
every  weekend  the  children  went  to  hla 
apartment,  sometimes  staying  overnight. 

Shortly  before  Christmas  1965  the  Js  went 
shopping.  They  didn't  have  much  money,  so 
they  bought  "presents"  their  children  would 
need  anyway — shoes  and  clothing,  mostly, 
with  a  scattering  of  toys  and  a  small  Christ- 
mas tree  for  Mr.  J's  apartment. 

The  children  spent  Christmas  day  with 
their  father.  They  opened  hU  presents  and 
then,  after  dark,  he  loaded  them  Into  his 
brother's  car  and  drove  them  back  to  where 
their  mother  waited  with  dinner  and  a  few 
more  gifts.  Mr.  J.  talked  with  his  wife  while 
their  children  climbed  from  the  car.  It  was 
the  only  time  he  saw  her  all  day. 

Thus  haa  AFDC,  humane  In  Its  Intent,  be- 


come vindictive  In  Its  application.  The  reason 
may  He  in  some  attitudes  this  nation  holds 
about  its  poor. 

"By  and  large,  people  In  our  culture  think 
there's  something  wrong  with  a  person  who 
can't  take  care  of  himself,  especially  with  full 
employment,"  says  Mr.  Hurley. 

Another  Federal  official  puts  it  more 
bluntly.  "We  can't  let  the  people  starve,  but 
we  don't  want  to  make  It  so  attractive  they'll 
get  to  enjoy  it  either,"  he  says  bitterly.  "We 
want  to  help  the  poor — but  we  want  them  to 
know  they're  being  helped,  too.  We  want 
them  to  suffer  a  little." 

Nationai.  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly, Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  28, 1967. 
Hon.  FKed  R.  Harris, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  I  write  to  thank 
you  for  your  contributions  to  a  more  ra- 
tional, equitable,  and  constructive  policy 
toward  needy  families  with  children  In  con- 
nection with  Senate  consideration  of  H  R 
12080  last  week. 

All  of  those  associated  with  the  attached 
statement  were,  of  course,  especially  pleased 
by  yam  successful  efforts  to  Incorporate  a 
mandatory  AFDC-UP  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  Is  an  obvious  absurdity  to  seek  to  dis- 
courage desertion  by  fathers  and  yet  give  no 
assistance  to  families  with  an  unemployed 
father  In  the  heme. 

Even  though  I  realize  that  you  are  not 
yourself  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee It  Is  ovir  sincere  hope  that  you  will 
encourage  your  colleagues  from  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  to  stand  firm  on  this  and 
other  Improvements  made  by  the  Senate  in 
the  welfare  provisions  of  H  R  12080. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Wickenden, 
rec;infcoZ  Consultant  on  Public  Social 
Policy. 

National   Social   Welfare   Assembly.   Inc., 
Joint  Statement  on  Welfare  Policy  Im- 
plications OF  Hit.  12080 — Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967  November  15,  1967 
All  of  us  signing  this  statement  have  long 
been   concerned   with   an   effective   over-all 
welfare  policy,  governmental  and  voluntary, 
that  would  so  strengthen  family  life,  child 
development  and  Individual  capacity  to  meet 
the  pressures  and  obligations  of  modern  life 
as  to  constitute  a  real  bulwark  for  the  social 
order  and  its  members. 

We  were,  therefore,  greatly  distressed  by 
the  provisions  of  H.R.  12080,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967,  as  passed  by 
the  House,  which  would  convert  public  wel- 
fare provisions  for  families  with  young  chil- 
dren from  an  Instrument  of  protection  and 
assistance  to  children  to  one  of  compulsion 
with  respect  to  work  and  behavior  on  their 
mothers.  We  do  not  believe  that  members  of 
the  House  were  aware  of  the  self-defeating 
Implications  of  this  reversal  of  policy.  We 
have,  therefore,  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  other  members  of  the  Senate. 
We  particularly  welcomed  the  action  of  Sen- 
ator Robert  Kennedy  and  eleven  other  Sena- 
tors In  proposing  the  changes  Incorporated 
In  Amendment  #425  which  would  preserve 
the  strengths  of  HR  12080  without  threaten- 
ing or  undermining  the  basic  effectiveness 
of  the  program. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  made 
a  number  of  decisions  which  substantially 
improve  the  bill  but  do  not  overcome  all  of 
Its  weaknesses.  In  evaluating  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and 
hence  the  need  for  fvirther  floor  action  we 
believe  the  following  statement  of  basic  prin- 
ciples may  be  useful. 

Compulsion  to  u>ork.  We  believe  that  no 
mothers  should  be  forced  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren and  go  out  to  work  against  their  own 


best  judgment  of  their  children's  needs.  Car- 
ing for  children  is  itself  a  demanding  job; 
the  latch-key  children  of  today  become  the 
drop-outs  and  delinquents  of  tomorrow;  the 
mother  forced  by  her  children's  hunger  to 
take  a  Job  or  training  Is  likely  to  be  neither 
an  effective  worker  or  mother.  The  very  ca- 
pacity of  a  welfare  agency  to  assist  a  mother 
toward  employment  at  the  time  appropriate 
In  her  own  best  Judgment  Is  thwarted  by  the 
mistrust  foEtered  by  compulsion. 

Purposes  of  Services.  For  the  same  reason 
we  believe  that  the  effectiveness  of  any  social 
services  and  counselling  offered  to  parents 
of  dependent  children — whether  with  respect 
to  employment,  day  care,  child  support,  child 
welfare,  family  planning  or  any  other  social 
objective — depends  on  the  confidence  of 
those  assisted  by  such  services  that  the  wel- 
fare of  their  children  is  the  prime  considera- 
tion. To  subordinate  such  services  to  the 
sole  objectives  of  employment  and  reducing 
Illegitimacy — however  desirable  these  goals 
In  a  larger  context  destroys  not  only  their 
immediate  effectiveness  but  the  confidence 
basic  to  any  effective  present  or  future  wel- 
fare programs.  This  is  even  more  true  when 
provisions  such  as  protective  services.  In- 
tended to  safeguard  the  welfare  of  children, 
or  the  unprecedented  authority  for  the  long- 
discarded  policy  of  voucher  relief  are  used  as 
a  punishment  for  a  mother  who  does  not  feel 
she  can  work  outside  the  home. 

Equality  of  treatment.  We  are  opposed  to 
any  policies  that  make  second-class  citizens 
of  persons  dependent  on  public  assistance, 
by  applying  discriminatory  standards  to  their 
behavior  or  offering  them  lesser  protections 
than  those  available  to  other  persons.  We, 
therefore,  oppose  provisions  that  single  out 
assistance  recipients  for  discriminatory  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  child  neglect,  day  care, 
support  and  paternity  actions,  family  plan- 
ning, or  standards  of  employment.  Experience 
shows  that  such  dlfferenOal  treatment  not 
only  undermines  the  family  relationships 
which  are  the  very  heart  of  child  welfare  but 
deters  applications  for  assistance  in  behalf 
of  the  very  children  for  whose  welfare  they 
were  designed. 

Adequacy  of  assistance.  We  hope  that  the 
bill  as  finally  enacted  will  reduce  the  need  for 
public  assistance  by  Improvements  in  social 
Insurance  benefits,  especially  for  beneficiar- 
ies at  the  lowest  levels.  However,  for  those 
who  must  seek  assistance  more  adequate 
levels  of  aid  are  essential  If  children  are  to 
grow  up  in  health  and  self  respect.  We,  there- 
fore, favor  the  requirement  that  states  meet 
full  budgetary  need  with  special  federal 
financing  aid  to  facilitate  the  transition,  a 
non-restrlctlve  policy  on  assistance  to  chil- 
dren in  need  because  of  unemployment  of  the 
parent,  a  generous  exemption  of  earned  in- 
come, and  a  maintenance  of  the  present  re- 
quirements and  eligibility  levels  in  medical 
assistance  for  the  needy.  We  are.  of  course, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  freeze  on  AFDC  reim- 
bursement to  the  states  for  payments  to 
mothers  of  deserted  and  Illegitimated  chil- 
dren. 

While  we  understand  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  has  recommended  modi- 
fication of  some  elements  of  compulsion  on 
mothers,  we  wish  to  reiterate  our  common 
concern  for  these  additional  Implications  for 
an  effective  welfare  policy. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
Harold  O.  Roberts,  Associate  Direc- 
tor; American  Parents  Committee, 
Inc.,  George  P.  Hecht,  Chairman; 
American  Public  Welfare  Association, 
Guy  R.  Justls,  Director;  Child  Study 
Association  of  America,  A.  D.  Buch- 
mueller.  Executive  Director. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Joseph 
H.  Reld,  Executive  Director;  Council 
of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds,  Philip  Bernstein,  Executive  Di- 
rector; Episcopal  Church — ^Division  of 
Community  Services,  Executive  Ooun- 
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cll.  Rev.  Relnhart  B.  Gutmann,  Execu- 
tive SecreUry;    Family   Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Clark  W.  Black- 
burn, General  Director, 
norence      Crlttenton      Association      of 
America,  Mary  Louise  Allen,  Executive 
Director;     Industrial    Union    Depart- 
ment   AFlr-CIO,    Walter    P.    Reuther, 
President;  Nationai  Association  of  So- 
cial  Workers,   Rudolph   T.   Danstedt, 
Director;  National  Committee  for  Day 
Care  of  Children,  Inc.,  Mrs.  Richard 
Lansburgh,  President. 
Nationai  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties, Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lawrence  J.  Cor- 
coran, Secretary;  National  Council  of 
Churches,  John  McDowell,  Director  for 
Social  Welfare;    National   Council   on 
Crime    and    Delinquency,    Milton    G. 
Rector,  Director;   Nationai  Federation 
of     Settlements     and     Neighborhood 
Centers,    Margaret    Berry.    Executive 
Director. 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  USA,  Office 
of  Church  and  Society,  The  Rev.  Rob- 
ert   D.    Bulkley,    Secretary;    National 
Presbyterian  Health  and  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation, The  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Stevenson. 
President;  Nationai  Social  Welfare  As- 
sembly,  Inc.,   C.   F.   McNeil,   Director; 
Nationai   Urban   League,   Whitney   M. 
Young,  Jr..  Executive  Director. 
Planned  Parenthood — World  Population, 
Paul  H.  Todd,  Jr.,  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer; Salvation  Army,  Lt.  Com.  John 
Grace,      National      Chief      Secretary; 
Travelers  Aid  Association  of  America, 
Paul  L.  MuUaney,  President,  Paul  Guy- 
ler.  General  Director;   United  Church 
of  Christ,  Council  for  Christian  Social 
Action,   Huber  F.  Klemme,  Associate 
Executive  Director. 
TWCA   of   the  USA.   Helen   J.   Claytor. 
President,    Edith    N.    Lerrlgo,    Execu- 
tive Director,  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women,  Hannah  Stein,  Executive 
Director;  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Board, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Social 
Services,  John  Seder,  Chairman;  Com- 
munity Council  of  Greater  New  York, 
James  W.  Fogarty,  Executive  Director. 
Federation    of    Jewish    Philanthropies, 
Milton  D.  Levlne,  Director,  Committee 
on  Social  Legislation;   United  Neigh- 
borhood   Houses    of    New    York.    Inc.. 
Helen  M.  Harris,  Executive  Director. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Inc.,  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  Kenneth  M.  Storandt. 
Executive  Director;  Eli  E.  Cohen,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  National  Committee 
on  Employment  of  Youth;  Lyman  S. 
Ford,      Executive     Director,     United 
Commvuilty   Funds   and    Councils    of 
America;   Mitchell  I.  Ginsberg,  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Services,  New  York 
City  Department  of  Welfare;  Sanford 
Solender,    Executive    Vice    President, 
Nationai  Jewish  Welfare  Board;  Har- 
old N.  Welner.  Executive  Director,  Na- 
tional Public  Relations  Council;   Dr. 
Ellen  Winston,  Former  Commissioner 
of  Welfare,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare;     Elizabeth 
Wickenden,    Social    Welfare    Consult- 
ant; John  W.  Ferree,  M.D.,  Executive 
Director,  National  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Blindness;  Paul  R.  Cherncy, 
Staff    Associate,    United    Commvmlty 
F\mds  and   Councils  of  America;    Is- 
abel B.  Lindsay,  Social  worker;  Kath- 
erlne    B.    O'Nell,    Catholic    services; 
Prank  Furstenberg,  MX). 
Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA.  Division 
of  Welfare  Services,  Rev.  G.  S.  Thomp- 
son,   Executive    Secretary;    John    M. 
Warnes,    Associate    Executive    Secre- 
tary; Dorothy  Z.  Mundt.  Consultant; 
Theodore  W.  Barry.  Jr.,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Scholarship  and  Re- 
cruitment;    Virgil     Fuchs,     Director. 
Rev.  Walter  J.  Baepler,  Associate  Sec- 


retary, Institutional  Chaplaincy  and 
Clinical  Pastoral  Education;  Dr.  Henry 
H.  Cassler,  SecreUry,  Institutional 
Chaplaincy  and  Clinical  Pastoral  Edu- 
cation; Dr.  Henry  J.  Whiting,  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Research  and  Planning; 
Mrs.  Henry  Steeger.  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Council  on  Illegitimacy;  John 
F.  Larberg,  Staff  Consultant,  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly;  Jane  M. 
Pearce,  Director.  Information  Service. 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Roches- 
ter and  Monroe  County.  N.Y.;  Muriel 
C.  Henry.  Associate  General  Direc- 
tor, National  League  for  Nursing;  Vir- 
ginia P.  Boyce,  Assistant  Executive 
Director,  Nationai  Society  for  Preven- 
tion of  Blindness;  Sal  J.  Prezloso, 
Executive  Vice-president,  Nationai 
Recreation  and  Park  Association; 
John  H.  Moore,  Director,  National 
Study  Service;  Leonard  W.  Mayo,  Pro- 
fessor of  Human  Development,  Colby 
College;  W.  O.  Helnze,  President,  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America;  Elmer  L. 
Anderson.  Past  President,  Child  Wel- 
fare League  of  America;  Edward  J. 
Sette,  Executive  Director,  United  Sea- 
mens  Service. 


lining  Its  transportation  system  to  Im- 
prove distribution,  using  improved  varie- 
ties of  rice  and  wheat  and  expanding 
acreage.  In  addition.  India  has  stepped 
up  its  family  planning  program. 

During  this  time  of  accelerating  agri- 
cultural development,  India  will  continue 
to  need  our  help  and  that  of  other  coim- 
trles  to  meet  its  most  urgent  needs.  This 
Is  being  done  now.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Secretary  Freeman's  annoimced 
plan  indicates  that  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  encourage  other  countries 
to  provide  needed  assistance  to  food  def- 
icit coimtries. 


U.S.  GRAIN  TO  HELP  TIDE  INDIA 
OVER 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  over  the  weekend  to  note  Secre- 
tary Freeman's  announcement  that  ne- 
gotiations have  been  authorized  with 
India  for  the  sale  of  3.5  million  tons  of 
foodgralns  under  Public  Law  480  to  be 
provided  In  the  first  half  of  calendar 
year  1968.  These  negotiations  are  taking 
place  in  New  Delhi  between  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  Indian  ofiQcials. 

This  offer  of  foodgralns  is  of  real  im- 
portance to  the  Indian  people  and  comes 
at  a  time  when  India  needs  the  grain  to 
keep  its  food  pipelines  full  and  to  pro- 
vide for  rebuilding  its  food  reserves. 

India  has  experienced  2  consecutive 
years  of  extreme  drought  during  which 
time  its  foodgraln  stocks  have  almost 
been  depleted.  The  United  States  has  an 
abundant  supply  of  wheat  and  is  in  a 
position  to  assist  India  in  meeting  its 
immediate  requirements  and  provide  for 
a  buffer  stock. 

Fortunately,  India  Is  now  experiencing 
excellent  growing  conditions  resulting 
from  an  exceptionally  good  monsoon. 
This  favorable  weather  plus  the  accumu- 
lative effect  of  agricultural  policy  re- 
forms have  resulted  In  a  prospective  crop 
this  year  now  estimated  at  95  million 
tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  rec- 
ord of  89  million  tons  in  1964-65. 

However,  even  with  a  record  crop 
India  will  need  to  import  substantial 
quantities  of  foodgralns  during  1968 
both  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  In- 
creasing population  and  to  rebuild  de- 
pleted stocks. 

The  Indians  are  working  hard  to  im- 
prove their  foodgrain  production  to  a 
point  where  they  can  become  more 
nearly  self-sufficient.  The  Government 
of  India  is  giving  high  priority  to  acceler- 
ated agricultural  development  directed 
toward  the  time  when  food  aid  will  no 
longer  be  required. 

As  a  condition  of  receiving  continued 
food  aid  under  Public  Law  480,  India  is 
undertaking  a  score  of  self-help  meas- 
ures to  meet  its  food  needs,  such  as  In- 
creasing its  fertilizer  production,  stream- 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLE- 
MENTS AND  NEIGHBORHOOD  CEN- 
TERS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
outstanding  work  that  has  been  done  In 
the  slums  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers,  a  private  non- 
profit organization  headquartered  In 
New  York. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  National 
Federation  of  Settlements— NFS — has 
been  endeavoring  to  improve  living  con- 
ditions in  the  slums — the  barrios — of 
Caracas  with  considerable  success.  Under 
its  leadership,  communities  have  been 
organized  in  several  barrios,  and  homes 
and  community  centers  have  been  built 
with  the  financial  support  of  the  city  of 
Caracas,  the  Venezuelan  Foundation  for 
Commimity  Development,  and  the  busi- 
ness community. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  note  that  this 
project  was  terminated  on  October  31 
due  to  limitation  of  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress fimds,  as  I  believe  projects  such  as 
this  represent  a  key  element  In  the  suc- 
cess of  our  aid  to  Latin  America's  devel- 
opment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Daily  News  article  of  July 
28,  1967,  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Self-Help  in  Venezuela — ^Improvement 

Project  Reaches  Into  the  Barrios 

(By  Donald  F.  Bibeau) 

A  few  years  ago  Venezuelan  officials  recog- 
nized an  eyesore  which  surrounded  Caracas 
and  other  cities:  the  slum  neighborhoods, 
or  barrios,  of  migrated  rural  peasants. 

Mass  unemployment,  overpopulation,  hun- 
ger, squalid  living  conditions  sat  on  the 
cities'  doorstep. 

PROBLEM 

Venezuela  secured  assistance  thru  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and 
invited  the  National  Federation  of  Settle- 
ments (NFS)  to  work  with  them  on  the 
barrio  problem. 

NFS — a  private  agency  founded  in  1911 — 
specializes  in  improving  neighborhood  con- 
ditions. "Program"  Is  everything  the  agency 
does  in  partnership  with  its  neighbors  to 
make  the  community  a  better  place  to  live. 

A  report  last  year  covered  the  first  two 
years  of  the  "pilot  project"  in  the  barrios  of 
Caracas. 

Because  of  success  there  the  Venezuelan 
government  requested  Robert  F.  Hafey,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  to  continue  the  project  in 
the  Northeast  region  of  the  oo\intry. 

Mr.  Hafey's  work  began  by  awakening  the 
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responsibility  in  the  residents  of  the  barrios, 
and  by  helping  them  get  organized.  He  was 
then  able  to  draw  In  government  and  private 
resources  aimed  at  improving  conditions. 

TOGETHER 

"Once  a  community  Is  brought  together." 
he  says,  "the  people  define  their  needs  and 
methods  of  Implementing  solutions.  My  Job 
is  to  stay  in  the  background  giving  sympa- 
thetic, friendly,  professional  advice.  I  do  not 
direct  or  take  the  responsibility  for  a  pro- 
gram. That's  the  local  official's  job." 

He  worked  in  several  barrios  and  on  vari- 
ous programs.  Some  of  the  results: 

Barrio  Camino  Nuevo — committees  of  men, 
women  and  youth  were  formed  to  build 
homes.  Twenty-four  houses  have  been  built. 
Plumbing  will  be  Installed  and  the  homes 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  fall  1967. 

Barrio  Sucre — a  community  center  has 
been  built.  The  residents  made  the  cement 
blocks  that  went  Into  Its  construction.  The 
government  and  the  business  community 
helped  with  finances  and  materials.  There  is 
discussion  about  starting  a  manufacturing 
co-operative. 

HOTTSES   READY 

Barrio  Las  Charas — eight  houses  have  been 
completed.  In  March,  1967,  the  cornerstone 
was  laid  for  a  community  center.  When  fin- 
ished It  will  be  the  largest  In  Venezuela — 
about  the  size  of  a  football  field — and  It  will 
serve  several  barrios. 

The  center  Is  being  financed  Jointly  by  the 
local  city  government  and  the  Venezuelan 
Foiindation  for  Community  Development. 
The  barrio  women  have  started  a  clothing 
co-operative. 

"The  programs  have  demonstrated  that 
previously  unrelated  residents  can  work  to- 
gether In  Improving  their  conditions.  The 
business  community  has  shown  Interest  by 
contributing  skill  and  money,"  said  Mr. 
Hafey. 

But  the  NFS  project  now  faces  a  crisis.  The 
project  is  being  phased  out,  AID  has  not  re- 
newed the  contract.  The  NFS  staff  will  be 
withdrawn  this  fall. 

At  this  late  date  an  unexpected  source  of 
help  seems  to  be  developing  for  the  project: 
the  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1966  known  as  Title  IX. 

The  new  Title  IX  directs  that  .  .  .  "em- 
phasis shall  be  placed  on  assuring  maxlmtmi 
participation  In  the  task  of  economic  devel- 
opment on  the  part  of  the  {leople  of  the 
developing  countries." 

POTENTIAl. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
found  that,  "The  great  potential  for  planning 
and  implementation  of  development  activi- 
ties, contained  in  the  mass  of  the  p>eople  of 
the  developing  countries.  Is  still  largely  un- 
tapped." 

The  NFS  project  has  demonstrated  Its  abil- 
ity to  get  things  done.  Bob  Hafey  explains 
that  time — and  a  lot  of  It — will  be  necessary 
to  measure  the  long  range  success  of  the  NFS 
project. 

"Most  experts  feel  It  takes  three  years  to 
get  a  project  rolling,  and  five  to  10  years  to 
evaluate  it.  By  this  standard  the  project 
should  continue  for  several  more  years,"  ho 
said. 


MAN  FACES  MACHINE 

Mr.  PET. I..  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  interview  with  Mr.  Q.  Wil- 
liam Miller,  published  recently  in  the 
Washington  Post,  Mr.  Miller,  president 
of  Textron,  Inc.,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  an 
outgoing  member  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  the  Humanities,  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  the  humanities  upon  rapid  social 
change  in  America.  He  is  a  most  artic- 
ulate, imaginative,  and  creative  member 


of  the  business  community,  and  I  believe 
his  comments  merit  inclusion  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

No   Myth:    Man   Faces   Machine 

The  story  of  the  machine  that  eventually 
makes  a  servant  Its  master  la  no  myth  to 
a.  WUUam  Miller. 

He  believes  that  man's  Inventive  mind  has 
created  a  technology  that  is  In  danger  of 
running  berserk  and  molding  him  to  Its  ends. 

Consequently,  the  president  of  Textron 
Inc.,  a  mammoth  business  firm  In  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  which  grossed  $1.4  billion  last 
year  and  has  60,000  employees,  thinks  It  Is 
time  for  us  all  to  decide  where  our  knowl- 
edge U  taking  us  while  the  direction  is  sUll 
reversible. 

Bill  Miller  was  In  Washington  last  week 
with  a  distinguished  group  of  men  and 
women  who  are  examining  these  issues  and 
doing  something  about  them.  The  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities,  of  which  he  is 
an  outgoing  member,  met  for  two  days  to 
award  $1  million  In  grants.  (The  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  was  formed  two 
years  ago  under  the  National  Foundation 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act,  which  es- 
tablished a  similar  council  for  the  arts.) 

Since  that  time  the  Himianltles  Covmcll 
has  been  attempting,  with  little  fanfare  and 
less  money,  to  make  Americans  aware  of  the 
relevance  of  Its  disciplines,  and  humanism, 
to  today's  Issues. 

Rapid  social  change  Is  the  direct  out- 
growth of  rapid  technological  development 
and  we  are.  Miller  said,  spending  more  today 
on  research  for  everything  from  computers 
and  weapons  systems  to  Insecticides  and 
hybrid  corn  varieties  ($25  bilUon)  than  we 
ever  have  before. 

Much  of  the  social  change  that  comes 
about  is  irreversible.  Miller  continued.  The 
decline  of  the  cities  as  manufacturing  cen- 
ters Is  a  simple  outcome  of  big  business' 
needs  for  space,  natural  resources  and  other 
facilities  which  cities  could  not  supply. 

But  we  should  stop  being  so  fatalistic 
about  the  Inevitability  of  change,  MUler 
thinks. 

"What  we  need  now  Is  an  explosion  of 
understanding  so  that  instead  of  being  gov- 
erned by  the  forces  of  change,  we  can  con- 
trol them." 

As  for  the  effects  on  man's  nervous  system 
of  the  noise  created  by  supersonic  jets,  he 
said,  "The  designs  of  airplanes  must  adjust 
to  man's  needs,  rather  than  the  reverse  .  .  ." 

And  medicine,  he  said,  ts  a  field  In  which 
moral  Judgments  are  Imperative.  "It's  not 
inconceivable  that  death  will  be  optional 
within  our  lifetime.  But  Is  biological  life, 
life?"  His  particular  bete  noire  Is  the  Ameri- 
can fondness  for  molding  people  of  many 
different  cultural  and  racial  backgrounds  to 
conform  to  a  stereotype. 

Instead,  he  thinks  we  should  be  making 
the  most  of  the  unique  values  such  culturea 
have  to  offer,  whether  from  Oriental,  Latin 
American  or  African  Negro  sources. 

A  nation  In  which  a  number  of  cultures 
can  flourish  side  by  side  "can  create  a  pro- 
totype to  show  the  world  how  it  can  resolve 
Its  own  conflicts,"  he  said. 

Miller  continued,  "I  don't  believe  it's  In- 
consistent for  business  to  be  concerned  with 
wise  management  of  a  country's  resources. 
The  exploitive  days  of  big  business  ended  50 
years  ago  .  .  . 

"Nor  is  It  Inconsistent  for  business  to  be 
concerned  with  human  and  spiritual  values, 
because  It  la  in  our  long  term  Interests. 

"If  American  cities  are  to  disintegrate 
slowly,  can  business  afford  to  sit  back  and 
watch  it  happen?" 

"Life  has  to  have  a  meaning  and  It  can't 
unless  you  relate  it  to  culture,  history,  lit- 
erature and  the  basis  for  all  the  arts,  and 


develop  an  appreciation  of  the  mind,  the  eye 
and  the  ear  .  .  ." 


RAISE  SOCIAL  SECURITY— BUT 
TAKE  IT  EASY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  am  In 
favor  of  Increasing  social  security  bene- 
fits for  our  Nation's  aged.  I  believe  an  in- 
crease is  justified  and  necessary,  but  as  I 
indicated  when  the  Senate  passed  its  ver- 
sion of  the  social  security  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 16,  "this  measure  is  highly  inflation- 
ary, politically  motivated  and  fraught 
with  ominous  implications."  I  do  support 
the  more  reasonable  and  modest  version 
of  the  social  security  bill  which  was 
earlier  passed  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

The  Senate  bill  is  Irresponsible  in  that 
it  does  not  provide  the  necessary  financ- 
ing to  implement  the  Increase  in  benefits, 
and  It  ssiddles  the  middle  aged  and 
young  to  pay  for  increases  in  benefits 
which  they  personally  will  never  get.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  conferees  will  accept 
the  more  moderate  House  bill,  which  Is 
acceptable,  sound,  and  in  keeping  with 
fiscal  Integrity. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  In  an  editorial 
dated  November  27,  1967,  clearly  echoes 
my  own  views  on  this  important  legisla- 
tion. The  editorial  notes: 

Prices  rise,  beneflts  rise  to  pay  the  higher 
benefits,  wages  go  up  to  pay  the  Increased 
taxes,  and  prices  rise  again  setting  off  an- 
other cycle  .  .  .  Over  ambitious  prog:ram8 
such  as  those  in  the  Senate  bill  will  do  great 
damage  now  and  In  the  future.  It  Is  time 
to  stop  playing  footsy  with  Inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Nov.  27,  1967] 
Raise  Social  SECtnuTT — Bur  Take  It  EIast 

Because  of  Inflation  Social  Security  checks 
now  going  to  millions  of  Americans  no  longer 
buy  life's  necessities. 

In  attempting  to  bring  beneflts  Into  line 
with  economic  reality,  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  passed 
new  Social  Security  legislation  which  now  la 
before  a  conference  committee. 

A  record  $1,200,000,000  increase  In  beneflts 
to  23,800,000,000  Social  Security  recipients 
would  be  provided  by  the  Senate  bill.  This  is 
four  billion  dollars  more  than  the  measure 
approved  by  the  House  last  summer. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  the  largest  in- 
crease in  beneflts  and  taxes  In  the  31  years 
since  Social  Security  was  started.  It  gives  a 
15  per  cent  across  the  board  increase  In  pay- 
ments compared  to  12V4  per  cent  'n  the 
House  version.  In  addition,  the  Senate  bill 
contains  so  many  "extras"  that  Senator 
Spessard  Holland  (D-Fla.)  said  it  "looks 
like  a  Thanksgiving  turkey  with  so  much 
stuffing  It  couldn't  be  absorbed." 

President  Johnson,  however,  called  the 
Senate  bill  "a  major  victory  for  millions  of 
American  families"  and  Acting  Secretary  Wil- 
bur J.  Cohen  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  said  It  "marks  the 
largest  single  step  ever  made  toward  lifting 
Americans  out  of  poverty." 

We  wonder. 

Assuming  the  resulting  compromise  bill 
offers  beneflts  and  tax  rates  about  midway 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  more  gen- 
erous Senate  version,  American  workers  and 
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tne  companies  that  employ  them  can  expect 
to  pay  substantially  increased  and  constanUy 
expanding  Social  Security  taxes  for  years  to 
come.  The  main  burden  wUl  fall  on  middle 
Income  wage  earners,  although  all  consimiers 
will  ultimately  bear  the  added  costs  through 
higher  prices. 

Social  Security,  like  other  segments  of 
the  economy,  is  caught  up  In  the  inflation 
spiral  and  pending  legislation,  even  the  rela- 
tively modest  House  bill,  will  further  con- 
tribute to  the  very  evil  that  has  made  In- 
creases m  beneflts  and  taxes  necessary. 

This  will  be  accomplished  by  the  simple 
(and  classic)  device  of  paying  out  more 
money  than  is  collected  in  taxes.  Extra 
benefits  provided  in  the  Senate  bill  for  1968, 
•69.  and  '70,  for  Instance,  are  expected  to 
exceed  extra  taxes  levied  In  the  same  years 
by  1.9  billion,  3.2  bUlion  and  3.1  bUUon  dol- 
lars, respectively,  piping  a  total  of  more 
than  8  billion  dollars  into  an  economy 
already  plagued  by  an  excess  of  money  over 
goods. 

Even  the  obvious  solution — raising  Social 
Security  taxes  to  equal  cost  of  new  beneflts 
right  now — carries  the  seeds  of  Inflation. 
As  the  minority  report  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  noted,  "Employes  must  and  do 
think  In  terms  of  take-home  pay.  Added 
Social  Security  taxes  and  any  other  factor 
that  affects  take-home  pay  have  a  bearing 
on  wage  demands  and  wage  contracts." 

And  so  it  goes.  Prices  rise,  beneflts  rise  to 
meet  them,  taxes  rise  to  pay  the  higher 
beneflts,  wages  go  up  to  pay  the  Increased 
taxes  and  prices  rise  again  setting  off  another 
cycle. 

We  cannot  deny  that  present  Social  Secu- 
rity payments  are,  in  most  cases.  Inadequate 
In  terms  of  what  they  wUl  buy.  We  offer  two 
suggestions  for  ultimately  working  out  the 
Social  Security  p\izzle. 

First,  realistic  Increases  In  beneflts  and 
taxes  to  pay  for  them  must  be  made  now  to 
relieve  Immediate  Inadequacy.  Second,  the 
government  must  take  Immediate  steps  to 
halt  inflation  before  rising  costs  wipe  out 
these  Increases. 

The  Tribime  believes  the  House  bill  offers 
the  greatest  hope  of  realizing  these  goals. 
Over-ambltious  programs  like  that  of  the 
Senate  will  do  great  damage,  now  and  In  the 
future.  It  Is  time  to  stop  playing  footsy  with 
inflation. 

L.  B.  J.  PROVIDES  NEW   HOPE  FOR 
THE  NATION'S  RETARDED 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  once  said  that  the 
worth  of  a  nation  consists  not  so  much 
in  what  it  does  for  those  who  already 
have  much,  but  in  what  It  does  for  those 
who  have  little. 

The  greatness  of  a  President  Is  also 
shown  in  his  compassion  for  those  who 
can  help  themselves  the  least. 

President  Johnson's  consistent  and 
persistent  efforts  to  help  the  poor,  the 
helpless,  and  the  handicapped  are  to  be 
highly  commended. 

Today,  the  President  signed  the  new- 
est extension  of  the  Mental  Retardation 
Act. 

Mental  retardation,  as  the  President 
noted  in  his  remarks,  was  a  subject  which 
no  one  really  wanted  to  talk  about  just 
a  few  short  years  ago. 

But,  now  the  Nation  has  been  mobi- 
lized by  a  group  of  courageous  men  and 
women  to  act  and  to  act  sympathetically 
on  behalf  of  the  retarded.  Government 
has  demonstrated  its  full  intention  to 
play  a  new  and  more  vigorous  role  in 
combating  mental  retardation,  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  therapy  and  help. 


The  Mental  Retardation  Act  provides 
new  fimds  for  construction  of  facilities 
for  the  retarded,  and  will  be  a  signal  of 
hope  especially  for  2  million  seriously 
retarded  children. 

This  is  a  responsible  act  which  I  am 
happy  to  endorse.  And  I  congratulate 
all  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
this  compassionate  effort  throughout  the 
years  and  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks made  by  President  Johnson  at  the 
Edgnlng  of  the  bill  at  the  White  House 
on  December  4  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

RKMARKS  op  THX  PRESmENT  Upoit  SicmKO 
Hit.  6430 — Mektal  RsTAKnATioN  Bill 
Mrs.  Humphrey,  Secretary  Ga/dner,  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  Chairman  Staggers  and  other  very 
able  Members  of  the  Congress  and  members 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  Mental  Re- 
tardation, Ladles  and  Oentiemen: 

We  are  very  happy  this  morning,  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  I,  to  welcome  all  of  you  here  to 
the  East  Boom  of  the  White  House.  This  Is 
the  poor  man's  wedding  chapel. 

That  Is  one  of  the  fringe  beneflts  of  the 
Presidency.  You  can  have  a  wedding  here  In 
the  house  and  no  one  in  the  coimtry  really 
thinks  It  Is  cheap.  Actually,  we  decided  to 
have  the  wedding  here  because  of  one  of  my 
most  recent  experiences  in  a  church. 

For  the  Information  of  any  who  recognize 
this  as  a  political  year,  I  want  it  on  the  record 
In  advance  that  we  are  still,  Mrs.  Johnson  and 
I,  personally  paying  for  Lucl's  wedding.  How- 
ever, that  is  no  excuse  for  deficit  financing, 
after  all,  and  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in 
the  story  that  George  Woods  resigned  because 
I  asked  him  for  a  small  wedding  loan  for 
Lynda's  wedding. 

Of  course,  I  do  feel  a  little  better  that  I 
have  a  real,  warm  friend  over  at  the  World 
Bank  these  days. 

After  spending  all  day  yesterday  baby- 
sitting and  tasting  the  wedding  cake  and 
giving  some  very  high  fashion  counsel  about 
bridesmaids'  gowns  and  hair-dos,  I  hope  that 
all  of  you  understand  that  I  feel  relieved  to 
come  here  agtUn  this  morning  and  to  turn 
back  to  the  Nation's  business,  particularly  to 
sign  some  very  vital  legislation. 

One  of  the  flrst,  and  one  of  the  most  Impor- 

•  tant  bills  that  I  signed  as  President  was  the 

Mental  Retardation  Act  of  1963  which  was 

passed  under  the  leadership  and  guidance  and 

strong  support  of  President  Kennedy. 

Not  many  years  ago  mental  retardation  was 
a  subject  that  no  one  really  wanted  to  talk 
about.  It  was  shrouded  in  fear  and  shame 
and  Ignorance.  Then  a  very  small  handful  of 
couraigeous  women  like  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  Sargent  Shrlver  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Humphrey  took  up  the  cudgels  to  see  If  they 
couldn't  ask  the  American  people  to  help 
them  search  for  the  understanding  of  the 
cause  of  mental  retardation,  and  what  the 
American  people  could  do  about  It. 

Slowly,  the  idea  grew  that  with  encourage- 
ment and  with  training,  mentally  retarded 
children  could  be  brought  around  to  leading 
rattier  useful  lives. 

The  national  government  was  then  pri- 
marily Interested  and  started  a  movement 
to  try  to  stir  all  the  people  of  America  to  ac- 
tion In  this  very  Important  field. 

I  think  we  have  made  considerable  prog- 
ress since  1963.  Yet,  I  think  we  should  know 
that  there  sUU  are  a  million  and  a  half  re- 
tarded Americans  who  are  without  any  com- 
munity support  whatever.  There  are  many 
millions  more  who  need  care  who  don't  get 
it. 
Three-fourths  of  the  retarded  in  this  coun- 


try who  do  receive  residential  care  receive 
this  residential  care  In  old,  dilapidated  build- 
ings, buildings  that  are  more  than  50  years 
old.  That  is  where  three-fourths  of  the  chil- 
dren are  taken  care  of. 

The  waiting  llnee  for  residential  care  are 
expanding  year  after  year.  They  are  growing 
longer  and  longer.  Some  chUdren  today  must 
wait  as  long  as  five  or  six  years  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  have  less  than  half  the  specialists  that 
we  really  need  to  provide  care  and  training. 
Although  we  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
dispelling  the  medieval  mystery  that  sur- 
rounded retardation,  we  still  care  for  thou- 
sands In  facilities  that  are  really  not  much 
better  than  medieval. 

We  have  asked  some  of  our  ablest  citizens, 
the  medical  men  and  laymen,  to  probe  the 
causes  of  retardation,  to  tell  us  what  can 
be  done  to  prevent  It,  and  guide  us  in  caring 
for  those  who  have  been  afflicted. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  members  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation.  I  doubt  if 
there  has  ever  been  a  committee  that  has 
approached  the  subject  with  more  dedication, 
and  I  hope  to  say,  when  their  labors  have 
been  concluded,  that  there  has  never  been 
one  that  was  more  effective. 

The  fact  is,  we  are  still  far  behind.  We 
are  tragically  behind  in  building  schools  that 
could  help.  This  bill  that  Congress  has 
brought  to  me  today  will  help  build  some  of 
the  facilities  needed.  Thousands  of  children 
will  benefit  from  It.  It  will  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  darkness  and  Just  a  ray  of 
light. 

This  bill  is  an  achievement  for  the  Nation. 
It  Is  a  signal  of  hope  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  it  Is  addressed  to  at  least  2  million 
seriously  retarded  children.  In  great  pert, 
these  people  have  not  been  crippled  by  the 
errors  of  nature;  they  have  been  stunted, 
rather,  by  the  errors  of  man.  Their  minds 
suffer  from  the  culture  of  poverty,  physical 
or  spiritual  poverty.  Into  which  they  were 
all  born. 

Members  of  the  President's  Committee  have 
told  me  about  millions  fit  children  who  are 
born  with  normal  capacities  who  emerge  from 
impoverished  homes  and  schools  and  these 
experts  have  shown  me  maps  I  wish  each 
member  of  the  Congress  could  see,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Chtmibers  of  Commerce  and  labor 
organizations  could  see.  These  maps  show 
each  case  of  retardation  and  they  locate  It 
with  a  green  pin. 

In  the  suburbs  the  pins  are  quite  scattered. 
You  see  one  here,  and  then  another  one  over 
there.  Downtown  the  pins  are  In  a  clump. 
They  are  much  closer  together.  In  the  Inner 
city  and  teeming  ghettos,  the  pins  cliister 
to  form  a  solid  green  mass. 

On  these  maps  that  I  have  seen,  the  ghetto 
areas  are  where  the  green  pins  are.  Those 
areas  are  completely  green.  They  look  like  a 
good  pasture  in  the  springtime  when  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  rain.  These  areas  need  attention. 
These  clusters  of  green  pins  signify  the  men- 
tal inadequacy  of  these  poor,  unfortunate 
people  who  need  our  help. 

Retardation  may  aflllct  a  child  not  only 
before  he  is  born,  but  afterwards.  It  may  be 
a  blow  of  nature  or  It  may  be  the  result  of 
countless  human  blows.  In  either  event,  the 
Nation  suffers  as  the  child  suffers  and,  of 
course,  as  his  family  bears  an  unbearable 
burden.  In  elthet  event,  I  think  it  la  clearly 
the  obligation  of  the  Nation  to  act  to  relieve 
this  suffering.  It  Is  our  obligation  to  do  more 
than  we  are  doing. 

That  Is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  We  are 
not  doing  enough.  We  must  4.o  more.  We  are 
going  to  do  more. 

Today  we  have  come  here  to  begin  an  effort 
to  care  for  some  of  those  who  have  suffered 
most  grievously.  Our  goal  is  a  society  where 
children  born  with  a  chance  for  a  full  life 
shall  trtily  have  It.  This  Is  another  step  In 
that  platform  that  we  are  building. 
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For  what  till  of  you  have  done — and  no  one 
Invited  hUnseU  to  this  meeting — thoee  who 
have  been  active  In  this  effort  and  who  have 
shown  a  conscience  and  a  leadership  are 
here  this  morning,  and  to  those,  my  Irlends, 
who  have. Inspired  these  efforts,  have  pro- 
vided this' leadership,  on  behalf  of  the  200 
million  people  of  this  Nation,  I  say  for  what 
you  have  done,  well  done:  for  what  you  are 
going  to  do,  I  am  extremely  curious  and 
very  anxious.  I  will  ke  waiting  and  I  will 
be  helping  In  any  way  I  can. 

Thank  each  and  every  one  of  you. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER  CALLS 
NEWS  CONFERENCE  PRESIDENT'S 
FINEST  HOUR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  has  beautifully 
summed  up  the  editorial  sentiment  of 
the  Nation's  newspapers  by  stating  that 
the  President's  news  conference  "may  go 
down  in  history  as  his  own  finest  hour." 

As  the  Examiner  notes,  no  President 
save  Abraham  Lincoln  has  had  to 
shoulder  the  pressures  to  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  subjected  and  no  Presi- 
dent has  borne  them  so  well. 

In  straight-forward  terms,  the  Presi- 
dent thoroughly  discussed  every  major  is- 
sue, foreign  and  domestic,  facing  the 
American  Nation.  With  enormous  self- 
possession  and  compelling  logic,  he  de- 
fended his  administration's  admirable 
record  over  the  past  4  years  and  in  the 
process  devasted  the  arguments  of  his 
bitterest  critics. 

President  Johnson  displayed  all  the  at- 
tributes which  have  distinguished  Amer- 
ica's greatest  leaders,  courage  of  convic- 
tion in  the  face  of  criticism;  determina- 
tion to  place  the  public  interest  above 
transient  popularity;  and  a  dynamic  vi- 
sion of  a  better  tomorrow  for  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

The  Examiner  sums  up  the  emotional 
feeling  so  many  Americans  experienced 
in  watching  the  President's  performance 
In  stating,  "no  fair-minded  American 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  this  was 
a  display  of  leadership  in  our  very  best 
tradition." 

This  truly  was  the  President's  finest 
hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  into 
the  Record  the  excellent  editorial  from 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Nov.  21. 

1967] 

It.  B.  J.  IN  Action 

Lyndon  Johnson's  press  conference  on  Fri- 
day may  go  down  In  history  as  his  own  Snest 
hour.  No  fair-minded  American  who  wit- 
nessed his  enormous  self-possession  on  tele- 
vision, or  who  has  read  the  comp>elllng  words 
he  spoke  with  such  restrained  authority,  can 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  this  was  a  display 
of  leadership  In  our  very  best  tradition. 

Probably  no  President  with  the  exception 
of  Lincoln  has  bad  to  undergo  the  enormous 
pressures  to  which  Mr.  Johnson  Is  being  sub- 
jected. Yet  here.  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  he  not  only  successfully  faced 
and  answered  the  representatives  of  some 
of  his  bitterest  critics — he  did  so  with  wit, 
vigor  and  devastating  logic. 

What  the  President  did,  primarily,  was  to 
piace  In  proper  perspective  the  barrage  of 
criticism  being  directed  at  him  over  the  Viet- 
nam war.  He  noted  with  no  false  modesty 
that  every  other  war-time  President  had  to 


endvire  similar  violent  dissent  by  those  who 
would  prefer  compromise  to  the  pain  of 
battle  for  the  right.  And  he  made  it  unmis- 
takably clear,  again  with  no  false  modesty, 
that  he  thinks  In  the  end  he  will  emerge 
vrlth  the  honors  now  accorded  those  once- 
maligned  predecessors. 

The  words  sptoken  extemporaneously  by 
President  Johnson  were  the  words  of  an 
American  patriot.  Th'-y  also  were  the  words 
of  a  suffering  but  Iron-willed  leader  who  will 
never  be  swayed  from  doing  the  right  as  he 
sees  It.  It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
was  a  grandeur  and  certain  majesty  to  them, 
and  In  the  appearance  of  the  man  who  spoke 
them. 


FORMER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 
DEAN  ACHESON  DOUBTS  UNITED 
STATES  WIIJL,  BE  ABLE  TO  NEGO- 
TIATE   "WAY   OUT   OF  VIETNAM" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  Dean 
Acheson,  former  Secretary  of  State,  is 
right  in  being  dubious  about  the  suc- 
cess of  talks  to  bring  an  end  to  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam. 

Yesterday  in  a  television  interview 
with  four  college  students,  Mr.  Acheson 
spoke  from  experience  on  this  subject. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cover- 
age of  this  program,  as  carried  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom   the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  4,   1967] 

ACHESON    DTJBIOUS    OF    TALKS    ON    WAR SaYS 

United    States    Must    Convinck    Foe    or 

Failuke  in  Vietnam 

(By  John  Sibley) 

Dean  Acheson,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  asserted  last  night  there  was  "no  pos- 
sibility of  negotiating  our  way  out  of  Viet- 
nam." 

The  only  way  to  end  the  war,  be  said  In  a 
television  discussion.  Is  to  convince  the  Com- 
munists that  their  effort  has  failed. 

"Too  many  people  have  a  completely  wrong 
idea  of  negotiation  as  conceived  of  by  the 
Communists  and  as  conceived  of  by  us — a 
different  idea."  Mr.  Acheson  asserted. 

"With  us.  negotiation  is  a  David  Harum 
business  in  which  both  parties  want  to  reach 
a  result  and  each  one  wants  to  get  a  slight 
advantage  in  reaching  a  predetermined  re- 
sult— sale  of  a  horse,  end  of  a  war.  whatever 
it  may  be." 

REDS'    aims   described 

"The  Communists  have  a  Clausewltz  idea 
toward  negotiation.  Karl  von  Claiisewitz  was 
an  ISth-century  Prussian  general  and  m.lli- 
tary  writer.  Negotiation  Is  war  carried  out  by 
other  means,  and  what  they  hope  to  do  in  a 
negotiation  is  not  to  bring  about  peace,  but 
to  disadvantage  somebody  in  the  course  of  a 
war,  separate  you  from  your  allies,  cause  you 
domestic  trouble  at  home,  and  so  forth." 

The  74-year-old  former  Secretary,  who 
served  under  President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
voiced  his  views  In  a  two-hour  interview  with 
four  college  students  on  the  Public  Broad- 
casting Laboratory  on  Channel  13. 

"In  all  the  experience  I  have  had  with  the 
Communists,"  he  said,  "negotiation  never 
preceded  a  settlement  or  got  anywhere."  He 
said  this  experience  Included  the  Communist 
operations  against  Oreece,  the  Berlin  block- 
ade and  the  Korean  war. 

Turning  to  the  war  In  Vietnam,  he  said: 

"When  the  Communists  feel  that  this  ef- 
fort has  not  succeeded,  they  vrtll  stop  the 
effort.  But  If  they  get  to  talking  with  us, 
then  we  get  on  this  eternal  flypaper.  In 
which  half  the  United  States  will  be  nego- 
tiating for  them." 


One  of  the  students  then  asked :  "ii  nego- 
tiation Isn't  a  realistic  possibility,  bow  win 
we  ever  get  out  of  Vietnam?" 

"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Acheson,  they  Ju»t 
stop.  This  Is  what  they  did  In  Korea.  Tbey 
just  stopped.  After  a  while  they  got  tired  of 
It.  After  a  while  they  Just  got  tired  of  It  in 
Berlin.  After  a  while  they  got  tired  of  the 
guerrilla  warfare  In  Greece.  After  a  while 
they  got  tired  of  the  pressure  In  Turkey. 

"They  just  stop.  They  don't  negotiate  t 
stop.  There's  a  lot  of  talk  connected  with  it, 
but  It's  not  a  negotiation." 

Regarding  the  Berlin  situation,  he  said: 
"The  negotiation  really  came  to  nothing,  it 
was  merely  a  dialectical  prelude  to  their 
doing  what  they  were  going  to  do  anyway, 
which  was  stopping." 

Asked  how  the  United  States  could  hasten 
this  desire  to  stop.  Mr.  Acheson  replied: 

"Do  everything  that  Is  necessary  to  weaken 
the  enemy  In  that  particular  military  battle. 
As  you  weaken  them,  and  as  they  do  want 
to  stop,  indicate  that  as  they  stop,  this  par- 
ticular we."»pon  will  be  less  used  or  not  used 
at  all. 

"You  don't  have  to  talk  to  them  about  it 
You  Just  have  to  do  It. 

A    JOHNSON    SUPPORTER 

Mr.  Acheson  proclaimed  himself  a  strong 
supporter  of  President  Johnson  and  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  whom  he  hid 
recommended  to  President  Kennedy  for  the 
post. 

His  only  criticism  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he  said, 
was  that  the  President  devoted  too  much 
energy  to  placating  opponents  of  his  Viet- 
nam pwUcy. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

Mr.  B'5fRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  710,  H.R.  7819,  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  fimds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dep)end- 
ents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
Nation^  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  In  federally  impacted 
areas  and  aresis  suffering  a  major  disas- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstanding rule  Vin,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed out  of  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICAN  BUSINESSMEN  AND 
WORKING  MEN  AND  WOMEN 
SHOULD  NOT  BE  DENIED  BENE- 
FITS OF  TRADE  WITH  EASTERN 
EUROPE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
England,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  other  European  countries  have  en- 
Joyed  economic  prosperity  largely  be- 
cause of  trade  with  Communist  nations 
in  Eastern  Europe.  American  business- 
men are  not  permitted  to  engage  in 
much  of  tills  trade.  They  are  losing  mar- 
kets wliich  soon  may  be  of  much  greater 
value. 

Commerce  between  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  non-Communist  world  is  grow- 
ing tremendously.  Total  trade — exports 
and  imports — climbed  from  $2.29  billion 
in  1953  to  almost  $14  billion  in  1966.  Be- 
tween 1960  and  1966  this  trade  has  grown 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  15.6  per- 
cent. Eastern  Europe  has  become  a  major 
market  for  Industrial  products  and  for 
consimier  goods.  Many  economists  pre- 
dict a  business  boom  in  Communist  Eu- 
rope within  5  years.  The  United  States 
has  deprived  millions  of  American  work- 
ers and  many  thousands  of  industrialists 
of  the  gains  of  this  growing  market  by 
our  restrictions.  Why  should  we  Ameri- 
cans stand  on  the  sidelines  while  Canada, 
Great  Britain,  and  West  Germany  trade 
on  a  huge  scale  with  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

Ohio  Industrialists  have  often  called 
on  me  seeking  assistance  when  they  have 
lost  contracts  with  Communist  coimtries 
to  our  allies  for  nonstrategic  materials 
because  of  our  arbitrary  policies  against 
such  trade.  Washington  bureaucrats  also 
create  delays  and  Interpose  redtape 
making  it  more  difficult  for  American 
producers  to  compete  effectively.  Trade 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  peace  and  the  improving 
of  living  conditions  for  people  the  world 
over.  Furthermore,  increased  trade  be- 
tween East  and  West  will  certainly  ac- 
celerate the  policies  in  Poland,  Rumania, 
and  other  Communist  nations  toward 
greater  independence  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Yugoslavia,  for  example,  is  not  a  Soviet 
satellite.  But  If  American  businessmen 
were  permitted  to  freely  engage  in  trade 
with  Tito's  Yugoslavia,  that  would  be  an 
illustration  of  another  Communist  coun- 
try that  would  become  even  less  depend- 
ent upon  the  Soviet  Union  than  it  has 
been  during  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  should  liber- 
alize present   trade   restrictions   which 
discriminate  against  American  business- 
men and  working  men  and  women.  This 
CXm ^2198 — ^Part  26 


would  be  another  step  in  tliat  long  jour- 
ney toward  peace.  I  am  hopeful  that 
when  Congress  meets  in  January,  one  of 
the  first  legislative  proposals  on  our 
agenda  will  be  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion to  liberalize  present  restrictions  on 
American  businessmen  and  industrialists 
on  trading  with  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. The  longer  we  delay  in  doing  so, 
the  greater  the  loss  in  potential  income 
to  American  farmers,  American  business- 
men and  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation,  to  whom  we  desire  to  ac- 
cord steady  employment  and  economic 
security.        

SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1967 


The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  cliil- 
dren  and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  tlie  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  In  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  we  have  before  us  in  this 
bill — HR.  7819 — is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered in  tills  session  of  Congress.  For 
the  more  than  50  million  school  age  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  tills  bill  sig- 
nifies the  concern  we  have  for  their  fu- 
ture and  for  that  of  the  Nation.  In  my 
own  State  of  Texas,  tliis  bill  means  in- 
creased opportunity  for  the  almost  3  mil- 
lion children  of  school  age  who  represent 
27  percent  of  our  almost  11  million  popu- 
lation. 

In  monetary  terms,  title  I  of  tills  bill 
alone  will  mean  more  than  $83  million 
to  Texas.  I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee retained  my  amendment  of  last  year 
to  the  title  I  formula,  which  allows  a 
State's  allotment  to  be  based  on  one-half 
of  the  national  average  expenditure  per 
pupil  in  those  States  wiilch  have  an 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  of  less  than 
the  national  average.  This  improvement 
in  the  formula  gives  a  more  equiUble  dis- 
tribution than  simply  matching  the  ex- 
penditures of  a  State,  but  I  am  still  de- 


sirous of  further  improvement  In  the 
formula  to  give  States  with  low  per  capita 
incomes,  such  as  my  home  State,  their 
fair  sliare  • 

Tills  subject  was  developed  in  colloquy 
on  the  floor  last  week  between  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  and  me, 
pointing  out  tiiat  under  the  old  formula, 
in  Appalacliia  and  some  other  areas,  the 
allocation  per  child  in  each  district  last 
year  was  a  little  over  $100,  while  in  some 
of  the  richest  counties  in  the  Nation  the 
allocation  for  each  child  was  over  $400. 
It  was  also  developed  in  that  colloquy 
that  under  tills  bill's  formula,  the  clill- 
dren  in  the  poorer  States  in  per  capita 
income  will  receive  at  a  minimum  the 
national  average  wiilch  is  around  $255. 
This  would  more  than  double  the  amoimt 
allocated  to  some  cliildren  in  the  poorer 
States  of  the  Nation.  The  children  in  the 
poorer  States  would  receive  twice  as 
much  per  ciiild  as  under  the  old  law,  and 
this  is  a  vast  improvement. 

In  my  opinion,  the  old  law,  under 
wliich  the  allocation  per  cliild  in  the 
richer  areas  was  in  some  instances  four 
times  that  in  the  poorer  areas,  contained 
the  worst  formula  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
Federal  bill  for  the  distribution  of  fimds 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  distress  In 
poorer  areas.  Tills  measure  applies  to 
families  in  the  poverty  bracket  only,  and 
to  allow  the  larger  amoimt  of  money  to 
the  richest  areas  is  a  negation  of  the 
stated  purpose  of  the  law. 

I  also  support  the  provision  wliich  was 
added  to  the  formula  which  insures  that 
no  county  will  receive  less  ^han  its  allo- 
cation last  year.  We  all  know  the  diffi- 
culty wliich  our  local  schools  have  in 
planning  on  the  basis  of  money  which 
they  have  not  received  from  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I  believe  that  this  sav- 
ings provision  will  help  to  avoid  upset- 
ting the  budgets  of  local  educational 
agencies  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  complaint  is  wide- 
spread about  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
pass  these  laws  early  enough  in  the  year 
before  the  school  year  begins,  in  Septem- 
ber. We  are  considering  this  measure  in 
December,  and  the  school  year  began  in 
Septemljer.  This  has  a  very  upsetting  ef- 
fect on  the  budgets  of  the  local  school 
districts.  They  do  not  know  what  plans 
to  make.  So  there  is  a  provision  in  this 
bill  stating  that  no  county  will  receive 
less  than  it  received  last  year,  so  each 
county  will  know  that  there  will  not  be 
a  reduction  in  funds. 

There  are  other  provisions  of  tliis  bill 
that  are  of  particular  Interest  and  bene- 
fit to  my  home  State.  For  instance,  the 
adoption  of  the  pinpoint  disaster  amend- 
ment, wliich  authorizes  a  loan  program 
for  replacement  of  school  facilities  if 
they  are  destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  hurri- 
cane, earthquake,  storm,  or  other  catas- 
trophe, is  especially  Important  to  Texas. 
We  have  only  recently  suffered  extensive 
disaster  from  Hurricane  Beulah,  which 
caused  our  State  to  be  declared  a  dis- 
aster area  by  the  President. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  damage 
done  by  Hurricane  Beulah  were  $1  bil- 
lion. I  saw  the  water  standing  at  the 
middle  of  windows  of  the  school  buildings 
there,  and  it  remained  there  for  days, 
until  the  school  desks  fell  apart  and  the 
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walls  bulged  from  the  weight  of  tlie  water.  My  amendment  of  last  year— known  million  in  1968.  $30  million  in  1969  and 

It  pushed  out  stucco  walls  and  wooden  as    the    dissemination    of    information  $40  million  hi  1970' 

hnnHin^.m?SlL.S^nf°^  ''*"*•  "^^  amendment-and    the    amendment    of  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  Senator  la 

buildings  must  be  rebuilt.  Senator  Randolph  this  year  provide  as-  correct.  As  the  Senator  knows    tWs  S 

Yet.  there  is  no  comparable  program  sistance  for  the  smaller  districts  in  filing  not  a  sufficient  amount  of  mS  toteke 

for  an  individual  school  that  is  destroyed  their  appUcations.  First,  to  teU  them  if  care  of  this  billnS  educSSial  mS 

by  an  isolated  tornado.  This  provision  they  are  entitled  to  Federal  funds.  Some  gram     However     we    dW    not    orov^ 

creates  such  a  needed  program.  of  the  smaller  and  poorer  districts  do  no?  SSy   for   SgTal  JrograiL   eS- 

This  bill  also  includes  my  Chamizal  have  sufficient  money  to  go  through  the  where  they  are  n^ded   TT^s  is  a  niZf 

^H?r  which  ?L' '"""ni^ '"'^^  ""'^7^  complicated  procedures  of  deterSigl?  pr7g?am   te   SveS  pro™ ms   Si'^S 

districts  which  had  a  sudden  increase  in  they  are  qualified  for  the  funds.  most  needed  areas   We  hone  that  thfS 

school  enrollment  because  of  the  reloca-  This  amendment  would  remedy  that  proiriS  Sn  Jhtn  be  utilSd  hv  If^ 

«on  of  families  caused  by  the  Chamizal  situation.  It  tells  the  Office  of  EdVcatS;  SL^^ris'fnew^rea  for'^^eS 

Tto;-  '.       ,                         ,.,-„.  *"**^  *^^y  ^^^  ^°  this.  In  many  in-  education  and  there  is  a  laree  need  ftvr 

This  involves  an  area  along  the  Rio  stances  these  districts  do  not  have  the  programs 

Grande    River,    between    El    Paso    and  personnel  and  expertise  to  apply  for  Fed-  We  intend  to  have  constant  evaluR 

Juarez,  which  was  the  subject  of  d^ute  eral  programs  which  would  improve  their  tion  of  thSe  p?og^   /Im  gild  thit 

f^r"^SyTea'i^°  ^""^  "^^  """'"^  ^'^''^  ^rn^^  ^  H>f"  ^T."^"*  ^v!"'^°"  ^  ^^«  SenateTh^b^ht  uTth  fpo^t 

lor  many  years.                    ^  ,  ^  ,  provide  them  the  assistance  they  need  That  amount  of  monev  would  not  nm 

An   agreement  was  reached  between  and  to  allow  them  to  share  in  the  educa-  vide  for  bSngual  SSlon  everJ!?he?Mt 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  when  he  tlonal  revolution  now  occurring  in  this  is  neSed  bKe  w^St  to  be  o^rtTin  thi! 

visited  Mexico  City  in  1962.  and  President  Nation.  nrn^^c  orl^^^^  i,.        i          P  H?*J 

Lopez  Mateos.  of  Mexico,  to  settle  the  Mr.  President,  within  the  last  4  or  5  fhey^aSeve   the   desiJeS'^^sSS    W^ 

controversy.  The  settlement  thereafter  years  I  spoke  with  the  president  of  En-  have    Pro^Sded    cfrefSfv    t^    ?rov^! 

was  carried  out  by  President  Johnson  and  cyclopaedia    Britannica.    He    said    that  S)nev  f^  a  Llted   mS^h^r  «f  nnS 

President  Mateos.  I  wa^  at  El  Paso  with  never  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  Scts^  thattoe  monev  ^  not  rS 

them  inl964,  when  President  Mateos  and  has   there   been   such  an   explosion   of  P^}^*'^^^^^"  "^^  money  is  not  care- 

President  Johnson  agreed  to  carry  out  learning  as  has  taken  place  In  the  United  Even  though  this  Ls  a  mndP^t  nmnnnf 

the  agreement  made  by  President  Ken-  States  and  which  has  bloomed  to  its  of  money    th£  wUl  have  a  mL^^rP  n 

nedy  and  President  Mateos.  height  in  the  last  10  years-never  in  the  CenTflSirimpacron  the  a?ea^  of  tL2 

This  action  flnaUy  culminated  in  El  history  of  the  world.  He  said :  and  thf  SonthwP.?^rn  ^t«[«  t?^^^ 

Paso  by  President  Diaz  Ordaz.  of  Mexico.  At  Encyclopaedia  BritamUca  we  have  to  mother  SSgeoTmiU^^^^^^ 

and  President  Johnson  on  October  28  change  lo  miuion  out  of  37  or  38  miuion  in  their  homes  Knot  FnX          cniidren 

of  this  year,  when  they  met  at  the  great  words  to  describe  the  new  way  of  living  be-  Tf  the^  chl Id^Jn  7?f  t/?hav»  »   fo4. 

monument  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  «=*^«  things  change  so  fast.  chance  lS^li?ea1^rt^ft^p  J^nn 7c  t.  hl^ 

narrXhicUrwoSi'^^h'"^  r  ^^^  »"^*-<^«  *^^-  ^«  -  -«-  «-  ffiSl^o^po^nu^^t?  to  a  co^^^^^ 

nations  which  had  worsened  the  rela-  neld  of  scientific  terminology  which  is  ever  his   drive   and  inteUect  IndicaS 

T  n?L  iaC J  h^t ''^!.^w.^n''ln°  ^"?  H  '  "^  *"  °"^  ^^"y  "^«^-  O"^  »^^^  ^"d  the  they  must  be  given  the  opportuSty  ?S 

YmSi«  InH  fh^c  vS?rt    *"i,°^  ^""  '^^y  ""^  "«  "^"^  "^  changing  so  fast  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  make  them 

America  and  this  Nation  as  weU.  that  this  is  the  situation  we  face.  bilingually    Uterate    in    their    motoer 

H±  V^^^li.  hundreds  of  school  chU-  Mr.  President,  that  is  one  of  the  rea-  tongues  and  the  national  lariuaje 

dren  from   the   Chainizal   part  of   the  sons  why  we  need  the  Federal  money  at  Mr.  President,  the  total  imSct  of  thla 

Pn^^  IrT.^  ^f^'^'^^^^^^J^'^'^.r  '^^  different  levels  of  our  educational  bill  on  my  home  State  of  TexSwoiUdbJ 

located.  Most  of  them  moved  down  the  effort  suh.<?tantial   Tn  invtna  Hr.,m^  <■>«.  Kin  „JwJ 

S'tn'S'w'^h'e^^S^rn"^'  ^'^^S  "",*"  ™«  ''"^  ^^^  -"^^^^  -^-^  'o^  -  S'^d^sSlplio^.  ^KnlrSe'n^^^^^^^^ 

JiSSf  in  SfhSnf  rSf^^Oo.,"*  ^  ^^^^^"^^  ^^'  '"^^^'^  bilingual  education  program.  I  ad-  Oregon  has  described  what  the  bUl  woSd 

m^«  f^f^v-^   population,  without  the  dressed  myself  to  that  portion  of  the  bill  do  for  the  Nation.  I  shaU  not  repeat  that 

means  w  take  care  oflt  last  Friday,  and  I  shall  not  repeat  that  description.  I  shall  only  Indicate  what 

TTiis  amendment  will  give  effect  to  a  now.  It  is  in  the  Record.  We  had  two  it  means  to  one  State, 

similar  provision  which  was  passed  last  volumes  of  hearings  on  the  bill  Intro-  Although  this  bill  Is  being  enacted 

year  but  was  frustrated  by  a  rider  on  the  duced  last  January.  This  is  the  first  under    a  celling  appropriation  of  $1.2 

appropriations  biU.  which  cut  off  the  bilingual  educational  bUl  introduced  In  billion  for  title  I,  the  benefits  to  Texas 

money   As  a  result  of  the  amendment,  either  branch  of  Congress.  are  revealed  by  the  following  table  which 

the  relocated  children  will  be  Included  Our    special    Subcommittee    on    Hi-  shows  the  amounts  which  Texas  would 

m  a  schw)l  district  s  entitlement  for  fed-  lingual  Eduaction  was  set  up  with  the  receive   under    the   various   titles   this 

erally  affected  area  funds.  foresight  of  the  distinguished  Senator  year: 

The  amendment  to  provide  technical  from  Alabama  fMr.  Hill],  and  with  the  Texas  allotments  under  senate  version   of 

assistance  to  rural   areas   is   especiaUy  concurrence  and  approval  of  the  senior  "R    7819  for  fiscal  year  1968  (based  on 

relevant  to  the  problems  of  Texas.  This  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorseI,  who  appropriations) 

provision  would  provide  an  additional  is  the  chairman  of  the  Education  Sub-     Ti"e  l... $83,618,160 

$1^2  million  to  my  dissemination  of  in-  committee.                                                                                                       '■ '■ 

formation  amendment  of  last  year  to  Under  that  special  subcommittee  we        Adminutration 834.683 

assist  rural  school  districts  in  qualifying  held  healings,  as  I  narrated  last  Friday  ^f  education  agencies....    70. 812. 118 

for  Federal  programs  which  would  bene-  in  Texas.  California.  New  York  City,  and          M^r^tor'y"  pVo^a'i^'" lo  S"  ?m 

^^aJI^"-               .        .             .  Washington.   D.C.   The   cosponsors  in-  "flm^e'denS^y::::::         M?'^? 

After  my  amendment  was  put  into  the  eluded  the  distinguished  Senator  from           Handicapped 848  750 

bill  last  year,  it  was  thwarted  by  the  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  chairman  of  Dependent    and    neglected 

Office  of  Education,  which  did  not  re-  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  both             children   128. 18I 

quest  funds  for  this  year.  The  distin-  Senators  from  California,  both  Senators                                                     

guished   Senator   from    West   Virginia  from  Texas,  and  both  Senators  from  New    1!^"  5; ^'  ^^-  °<^ 

[Mr.  Randolph],  who  is  a  member  of  our  York,  regardless  of  party.  Those  are  the    rial  v ^?'  ^n  ^ 

committee,    adds    a    provision    to    the  three  States  where  the  greatest  number               " 

amendment  this  year.  of  Spanish -speaking  people  are.                             Total 103  098  160 

The  amendment  provides  that  in  the  (At  this  point,  Mr.  Harris  assumed  the  ,,,   d,»„j.^„  *    t  "^         L'          . 

smaU  rural  districts  the  Office  of  Edu-  chair.)  **^-  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 

cation  will  explain  the  provisions  of  the  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  twTIJ^L?  fhrtfwo*^.?  *7o^cf  ^n'''^  *i 

law  and  help  the  school  district.  Those  Senator  yield?  iS,  ^SL^  *^^  ^°^i®^?•  1?^°'  *"^ 

districts  do  not  have  trained  personnel  Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  liVriZ^^S'J'Zn^  authorizations  un- 

or  accountants  to  fill  out  applications  for  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  looking  at  page  The?e  behS  no  objection    thP  t,.hl«. 
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Tables  indicating  the  amounts  authorized  for    that  it  takes  three  or  fom-  times  the  and  knowledge  which  he  has  combined 

Texas  for  fiscal  years  of  1989.  1970,  and    money  to  train  a  handicapped  child  than  in  his  work  to  forge  this  worthwmle 

1971                                                            it  does  to  train  a  child  from  a  poverty  bill. 

roB  nscAL  TiAR   1969    (AUTHORIZATIONS)      family   In    a    poverty-stricken    district,  This  bill  Is  one  of  the  great  monu- 

«yg  I     $180. 466, 493    without  special  education.  It  costs  more  ments  to  the  brilliant  leadership  of  the 

Title  nl 9.620,956    money.  Yet.  we  are  putting  very  little  senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  This  Is  a 

Title  in 29. 022, 686    ^^^^y  in  this  bill  for  the  handicapped  deserved  tribute  to  him.  In  fact,  if  I  took 

Title  V:                                                            children.    This    program    needs    more  time  to  account  for  ail  that  he  has  done 

Part  A 447' 992    money.  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  I 

Part  B |__        rj^^  g^^  product  Is  not  merely  giving  would  use  up  all  the  time  reserved  for 

Total                  231.792.678    that  Child  an  Opportunity  In  life  and  It  consideration  of  the  bill. 

,  'ZC«",o,«   ^ATTTHoftKATioNs)      Is  not  mercly  enriching  the  child,  but  It  Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 

«,«  FISCAL  TKAB   1.70    (AUTHOBEAnoNS)       jg  ^i^g  gnrjc^ing  the  Nation,  because  wIth  thank   the   Senator   from   Texas    [Mr. 

Title  I- 10  995  379    special  training  these  people  can  make  a  Yarborotjgh]  very  much  for  taking  the 

Title  u. so' 422'.  389    real  contribution  that  they  could  not  floor  this  morning  and  making  the  re- 

ily*  V-  ' otherwise  make.  marks  he  did  on  the  bilingual  amend- 

p„t  X 3.244.452        In  some  areas  we  find  that  deaf  chll-  ment,  which  is  the  Yarborough  amend- 
Part  b" 4*7, 992    (jj-en  receiving  the  proper  training  oper-  ment.  I  called  him  and  asked  him  If  he 

— rr    ate  more  efficiently  than  those  who  can  would  take  that  matter  up  first  because 

Total  244, 051. 564    ^^^^  .^.j^  ^^  demonstrated  at  the  In-  i  iiad  to  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 

FOR  FiscAi,  TEAR  1971  ( ATJTHORizATioNs )        temftl  Revcnue  CcnteT  in  Austin.  Tex.  move  the  admission  of  a  very  able  lawyer 

Title  I        208,891.870    Under  authority  of  the  President's  mes-  from   Portland.   Oreg..    Mr.   Victor   C. 

Title  ri" 12, 369. 801    sage  to  help  the  handicapped,  they  took  Hefferln. 

Title  in ^w 31.822.680    graduates  from  deaf  schools  in  Austin.  i  want  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  know 

Title  V:                                                          Tex.,  and  although  the  Internal  Revenue  that  I  not  only  thank  him  for  the  unfall- 

Part  A 697' 322    Center  was  reluctant  to  take  them,  after  ing  cooperation  which  he  always  extends 

^"*  ^ " L_    they  had  had  the  special  training  to  run  to  me  as  a  member  of  my  subcommittee. 

Total                          —  267, 128. 903    computers,  they  agreed  to  take  some,  but  i  also  want  to  reinforce  what  he  said 

'  'U^TT^«    »,      T»~.  «-4.>r,f      After  the  first  year,  the  Internal  Revenue  in  respect  to  the  bilingual  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  f^^f^^'    Center  was  begging  for  more.  These  deaf  it  u  a  sorely  needed  amendment  for 

the  tables  will  show  the  totals  tocreaang     ^hUdren  had  a  lower  percentage  of  error  ^y  t^e  reasons  that  the  Senator  from 

appreciably  as  the  cost  of  overseas  com-     ^j^^^  ,.^^^,3^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^ear.  Texas  brought  out.  I  would  only  capsule 

mitments  in  wars  Reclines.  We  wUl  be        ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  machines  and  it  by  saying  that  we  need  to  carry  out  our 

able  to  put  in  this  bill  what  Uie  Nauon    inasmuch  as  they  could  not  hear  they  obligations  to  the  boys  and  girls  from 

needs.  For  example,  in  my  State  in  nscai    ^^^^    ^^^     distracted    by    unwelcome  bUingual  homes,  or  from  the  homes  In 

year  1969.  Instead  of  the  1968  levei  01    gQun^   ^hey  were  able  to  concentrate  ^^ich  a  language  other  than  English 

$103  miUion,  the  amount  would  be  usi     ^^^  t^eir  work  with  no  distractions  to  predominates,   that  we  need  to  make 

million.  The  amount  goes  up  correspond-     ^^^^y  ^^^^  ^^    therefore,  they  were  t^em  bUingual.  and  that  one  of  the  best 

ingly  aU  over  the  Nation,  w  show  wnat    ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^y^j^  j^Qj-g  efficiently  than  ^^ys  to  make  them  bUingual  is  to  see  to 

we  envision  in  connection  with  thebiU^    ^^j^^^  workers.  it  that  we  get  language  education  to  the 

Mr.  President,  in  stating  the  puipose        ,^^^  illustrates  how,  with  proper  train-  chUdren  from  those  homes  so  that  they 

of  the  bUl,  I  wish  to  PO"^' o'^' ??fj'^®i"     ing,  those  who  are  handicapped  can  be  an  may  become  effective  teachers  of  their 

of  $848,000  for  handicapped  chUdren  In     ^^^^  ^  ^^  country.  With  our  growing  parents,  effective  teachers  of  their  rela- 

my  opinion  the  smaU  amount  for  handl-     ^gghnoiogy     jj    ^g    train    these    people  tives— who  frequenUy  live  in  the  same 

capped  children  Is  one  of  the  weaKest     pj.opgi.iy^  the  whole  Nation  wUl  gain.  In-  home,   and  effective  teachers  of  their 

points  of  the  bill.                                            ^^g^^  gf  ^^^^  people  being  charges  on  brothers  and  sisters  not  yet  in  school  or 

Mr.  President  it  has  ^^en  shown  that              families  and  on  the  public,  we  will  on  their  way  to  growing  up  within  the 

this  year  out  of  50  miUion  schoolchildren     ^e  ^ble  to  make  them  assets  to  their  ^me 

in  this  Nation  of  school  age^^  ages   5                   ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  •                               ^^  g^^^^^  ^^ 

through  I'^.JO  ^"°?^^"fg/°^^  ^j.?r  So.  that  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  frSm 

^Z.  ^KlfnLenTTouJ  school  legislation.  We  all  know  what  the  budget  Texas  came  to  the  floor  without  objec- 

II  .HiiH^JJ.  P^mP  from  famiSs  to  the  Problems  are.  We  aU  know  the  drain  on  tion  being  voiced  by  any  Senator.  I  am 

^LrK  hrfpkPt    It  is  1^?SSk  h?w.  our  resources  because  of  the  war  over-  sure  that  when  we  finaUy  pass  upon  the 

poverty  bracket  It  .^^Interesting  how  ^his  is  a  very  modest  amount  of  biU  it  wiU  receive  the  same  vote  of  con- 

nnv'^lL^^.ri  .^  notCnv  fLlSS  ^on^y  for  the  great  problem  of  giving  fidence  in  the  Senate. 

?hJ  ifvpSi  hr^c^ete  w^^eet^e  beS  the    next    generation    an    opportunity  Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

.nho^n  Jin  S^rSeMarv  ^^hooL  second-  which  now  goes  only  to  some  of  our  chll-  senator  from  Oregon  yield 

f^S!^lA^^i^^h^c,Ss^eBT]^not  dren.  Now  we  want  to  see  that  every  Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

SL  money  Si  SL  biU  is    or  tS  chll-  chUd  gets  that  opportunity  In  llf^not  ^^  lausCHE.  I  am  looking  at  page 

dr?n7rom  eSnomlcaUy  deprived  homes.  ^^  percent,  but  100  percent.  53  of  the  report,  and  I  should  Uke  to  re- 

OutTtl^nvTSr  of  50  million  chU-  ^s  the  present  and  the  next  generation  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^  Senator  from  Oregon 

dren  there  are  5  million  handicapped  grow  up,  we  wUl  find  our  country  greatly  git^er  confirmation  or  rejection  of  my 

Sren    There  areS  miUlon  chUdren  improved  as  a  result  of  opportunities  for  understanding  of  what  the  cost  of  the  bill 

vrtth    mental    retardation    or    physical  100  percent  of  our  people.  ^iu  be  for  the  years  1968.  1969.  1970, 

handicans   or  one- tenth  of  aU  children  Mr.   President,  I  want  to  voice  my  and  1971.  That  is.  for  the  year  1968,  the 

of  school  a!ge  in  America  wholehearted  support  for  this  important  increased  cost  over  the  1967  program  wiU 

We  have  in  this  bUl  a  somewhat  minor  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcom-  be  $243,884,000,  in  round  numbers, 

amount  of  money  for  these  purposes.  I  mittee  on  Education,  this  is  now  the  10th  j^^.  MORSE.  Yes.  that  is  what  the 

think  that  is  one  of  the  great  weak-  year  I  have  had  the  privUege  of  workmg  statistics  on  authorizations  show.  We  are 

nesses  of  the  bUl.  If  we  have  10  mUUon  on  educaUon  biUs.  beginning  with  being  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^aore.  In  addition,  under  the 

children    from    economically    deprived  a  cosponsor  of  toe  National  Defense  Ed-  promulgated  program, 

families  and  5  mUlion  chUdren  who  are  ucation  Act  of  1958.  j^  LAUSCHE.  For  1969.  the  cost  will 

handicapped,  we  need  to  put  more  money  Mr.  President.  I  have  taken  tne  tune  ^  $4,384,000,000  over  the  1967  program, 

into  the  handicapped  program  because  to  review  some  of  these  problems,  which  mORSE.  That  is  correct  in  part. 

■"^e'r^e  «,.h«  can  teach  .  child    a- ">«ea«ve  of  tjc  ncM  ,or  «,actoent    ^^^  J^^-J,"?  .^^  T^ 
Irom  an  economically  deprived  home,  but    of  the  pending  bm  at  this  time  ™r  llSby  «1M  mUllon  to  make  the 

t^r'^^s'S^.^LZ,^-^  ^^'--^S^^ii^ui  iSHR'Ssi.ss'n 

Mr.   President,    the    evidence   shows     deserves  great  credit  for  the  skUl.  ability.     1969— this  is  not  a  total  mcrease.  it  u 
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still   not   enough,   but   the   amount   is 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  1970.  it  will  be 
$4,660,000,000  over  the  1967  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1970  would  be  $4.66  billion;  for 
fiscal  year  1968  it  is  $3.9  billion  so  our 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1970  is  $700  mil- 
lion more  than  the  ciurrent  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  for  1971— and  that 
Is  the  final  year  of  the  authorization 
contained  in  the  bill — it  will  be  $4,932,- 
000,000  over  the  1967  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct  since 
neither  the  House  nor  the  administration 
proposed  figures  for  fiscal  year  1971.  But 
we  want  a  3-year  program  to  be  author- 
ized for  many  reasons.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  $4.9  blUion  is  $1  billion  more 
than  now  authorized  but  new  programs 
are  Included. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  whether  the 
committee  took  into  consideration  at  all 
the  fact  that  the  President  is  asking  for 
a  10-percent  surtax,  which  will  produce 
about  $6.5  billion,  while  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  if  the  10- 
percent  surtax  is  passed,  will  absorb 
$4,384  million  of  that  $6.5  bilUon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  knows  that 
I  cannot  say  in  behalf  of  the  individual 
members  of  my  committee  that  each 
member  of  the  committee  at  any  time 
during  the  hearings  specifically  re- 
ferred to  the  substance  of  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  Just  raised, 
but  I  think  I  am  completely  correct  when 
I  say  that  every  member  of  the  committee 
is  fully  aware  of  the  President's  fiscal 
policy  and  voted  this  program  in  spite 
of  the  President's  fiscal  policy.  During 
the  course  of  the  debate,  speaking  for 
myself,  I  shall  set  forth  in  some  detail 
why  I  think  the  President  is  so  dead 
wrong  in  his  fiscal  policy  that  I  do  not 
Intend  to  sacrifice  the  educational  In- 
terests of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  coun- 
try because  the  President  will  not  make 
the  cuts  where  the  cuts  ought  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  any  event,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  in  this  year  of 
1967  we  obligate  ourselves  with  an  au- 
thorization that  will  increase  the  cost  of 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1969 
in  the  smn  of  $4,384  million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  but  the  Senator 
overlooks  the  fact  that  these  figures  are 
the  President's  figures.  This  is  the  Presi- 
dent's bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  but  the  fact  also 
remains  that  if  the  bill  is  passed,  we  will 
have  put  an  added  expense  upon  the 
Government  of  $4,384  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1969,  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  a  cry  for  a  10  percent  surtax  and  a 
cry  for  a  reduction  of  spending.  Never- 
theless we  are  going  to,  as  I  said.  Increase 
the  cost  of  Government  in  this  field 
alone  by  $4,384  million. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  are  going  to  make  the 
Increase,  but  I  do  not  share  what  I  think 
are  the  clear  implications  of  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it  would  be 
a  bad  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  would  It  not  be 
better  to  wait  imtil  next  year  and  deter- 
mine whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  in- 
crease the  expenditure  by  $4,384  billion? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  the  best  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  country  could  not 


possibly  Justify  waiting.  When  I  talk 
about  investing  in  education,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  investing  in  the  greatest 
wealth-producing  investment  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  could  invest  in.  There  is 
nothing  that  produces  so  much  for  the 
taxpayer  as  an  investment  in  the  brain- 
power of  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 
They  are  the  ones  who  will  create  the 
economic  productive  power  of  this  coun- 
try as  we  train  them  for  the  economic 
needs  of  their  generation. 

The  cost  of  the  investment  we  are 
talking  about  wUl  be  paid  back  to  the 
taxpayers  over  and  over  again.  This  is 
not  the  place — and  I  speak  respectfully — 
to  proceed  in  a  line  of  false  economy. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Why  could  we  not  defer 
the  bilingual  education  program? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  we  would  be 
cheating  little  boys  and  girls  of  the  train- 
ing that  they  ought  to  get  in  order  to 
allow  them  to  adjust  to  our  society.  We 
cannot  afford  not  to  let  them  do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  teach  them  Eng- 
lish, and  the  Senator  proposes  to  teach 
them  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  certain 
sections. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Because  those  problems 
exist  in  certain  sections  of  the  coxmtry. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  so  in  certain 
States,  but  the  Senator  proposes  to  un- 
dertake a  program  to  teach  children 
Spanish  and  Portuguese.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  proposed  to  teach  other  lan- 
guages. I  can  understand  a  program  to 
teach  English.  It  may  t>e  argued  that  if 
they  were  taiight  English  and  Spanish 
they  would  learn  their  English  better 
and  their  Spanish  better.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
gram. I  doubt  very  much  the  advisability 
of  introducing  it  at  this  time  of  fiscal 
strain  from  which  the  country  is 
suffering. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  respect  the  Senator's 
views.  As  he  knows,  I  always  respect  his 
views.  But  let  me  say  that  his  argimient 
against  the  bilingual  language  provision 
is  answered  in  this  volume  which  I  offer 
as  exhibit  A  and  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  my  own  family,  my 
mother  came  from  Slovenia,  and  the 
seven  children  of  my  family  spoke  Slo- 
venian at  the  dinner  and  breakfast  table. 
We  did  not  have  a  special  class  in  Slo- 
venian in  the  public  schools.  We  had  a 
class  in  E^ngllsh. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  interesting,  but 
I  do  not  know  what  that  has  to  do  with 
the  need  for  canning  on  this  very  sound 
declaration  which  will  be  found  in  this 
volume. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
boroughI  Is  on  his  feet.  I  jrield  to  him 
for  any  comments  he  may  wish  to  add  to 
what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  bilingual  educa- 
tion provision  to  teach  foreign  languages. 
This  Nation  is  spending  at  least  a  billion 
dollars — it  is  in  the  record,  far  more  than 
is  to  be  undertaken  under  the  bilingual 
education  provision  of  the  bill — to  teach 
people  foreign  languages.  The  purpose  of 
the  bilingual  education  provision,  and  I 
refer  to  the  volumes  of  the  hearings,  is 
to  make  children  literate  in  the  English 
language.  Many  educators  say  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  make  them  literate 
in  their  mother  tongue  at  the  same  time. 
So  the  bilingual  measure  would  permit 


both  langruages  to  be  used  in  the  school 
at  the  same  time,  while  now  in  some 
areas  it  is  illegal  to  make  use  of  any  other 
language  than  English.  Last  year  Cali- 
fornia repealed  a  law  making  it  illegal  to 
use  any  other  language  than  English  in 
the  classroom. 

What  we  authorize  to  be  spent  on 
bilingual  education  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  to  what  Is  being 
spent  to  teach  foreign  languages  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  a  different 
issue. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  The  bilingual 
education  provision  is  to  help  make  those 
who  have  a  foreign  language  as  a  mother 
tongue  literate  in  English.  One  might 
call  it  the  reverse  of  teaching  a  foreign 
language.  The  best  educators  have  testi- 
fied that  it  aids  in  the  teaching  of  Eng- 
lish to  a  child  who  speaks  some  other 
language,  who  came  from  a  home  or 
conununity  where  some  other  language 
was  spoken  and  who  did  not  speak  Eng- 
lish until  he  got  to  school,  if  he  is  made 
literate  in  that  other  language. 

And  they  would  start  when  the  chil- 
dren are  young.  Some  of  the  educational 
psychologists  say  that  if  you  wait  imtil 
a  man  is  an  adult,  he  can  never  learn 
another  language.  He  can  learn  to  speak 
it,  but  he  will  never  know  all  the  nuances 
in  the  meanings  of  words. 

So  the  basic  purpose  is  to  make  liter- 
ate in  English  these  millions  of  children 
who  are  now  dropping  out  of  school — in 
my  State  after  4.7  years  of  schooling— 
without  being  literate  in  any  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Without  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  legislation,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  some  questions  to  at- 
tempt to  get  a  better  imderstanding  of 
the  costs? 

As  I  understand  It.  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  authorization  is  $243  mil- 
lion, in  round  figures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  coliunn  that  the 
Senator  refers  to  on  page  53  represents 
new  obligational  authority.  That  is  new 
obligational  authority  above  that  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  the  In- 
crease? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  column  is  the  in- 
crease. I  do  not  know  whether  I  made 
that  clear  to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes,  we  were  speaking 
of  the  same  thing.  These  are  increases. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  This  $243  mil- 
lion is  the  increase? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Over  the 
amount  already  authorized  for  this  year? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Of  course,  that 
same  situation  would  not  apply  to  the 
next  column. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  total  authori- 
zation figure  above  what  is  authorized  by 
present  law. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
total  figure  for  the  fiscal  year  1969? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  column  imder  "1969" 
represents  obligational  authority  for  fis- 
cal 1969  which  is  not  authorized  by  pres- 
ent law. 

Mi.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  the  Increase. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  final  figure  imder  the 
column  headed  "1970"  is  the  total  for 
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1970,  and  the  same  is  true  for  the  total 
under  1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  says  it  Is  the  increase.  I  am 
not  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  1969.  the  figure  Is 
$4,384,132,699.  It  is  an  increase  over  what 
the  total  wsis  for  1967;  namely.  $3.9  bil- 
lion, approximately. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Are  all  of  these 
increases  over  1967? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virghiia.  That  is  what  I 
did  not  understand. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  figure  at  the  bottom 
of  the  coliunn  for  each  year  is  the  total 
budget.  If  the  Senator  will  go  to  the  top 
of  the  column  for  1969  on  page  53.  he  will 
note  that  the  first  figure  is  $2,725,959,- 
699.  That  is  new  obligational  authority, 
because  the  present  authorization  ex- 
pires with  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  Is 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  you  take  that  fig- 
ure at  the  top  and  add  the  other  in- 
creases, you  end  up  with  $4,384,132,699. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Is  that  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1967? 

Mr.  MORSE.  While  it  is  an  increase, 
since  the  present  authorization  will  have 
expired,  it  is  the  total  amount  that  the 
bill  will  cost  for  that  particular  year. 

Let  us  go  back  to  what  our  present 
authorization  Is  for  this  year.  That  will 
help.  I  will  have  the  figure  in  Just  a 
moment. 

If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  page  55,  the 
total  authorization  table,  the  total  for 
fiscal  year  1968  is  shown  at  the  top  of 
that  column  as  $2,589,932,402. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  the 
total  authorization  for  fiscal  1968? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct  for  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So,  then,  if  we 
refer  back 

Mr.  MORSE.  Referring  back  to  page 
53,  this  bill  proposes  additional  expendi- 
tures of  $243,844,000  during  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  For  the  cur-, 
rent  fiscal  year,  which  is  already  half 
gone? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Let  us  clear  up 
the  next  figure,  then,  if  we  may. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  for  the  year 
1969.  We  had  better  get  it  clarified. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  will. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  recall  it,  in 
response  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  Indicated  that  the 
$4,384  million  figure  represented  an  in- 
crease over  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sorry  if  I  did.  That 
Is  the  total  authorization.  The  Increase 
will  be  the  difference  between  $4,384,132,- 
699,  and  the  figure  for  present  obliga- 
tional authority  for  fiscal  year  1968 
which  Is  about  $3.9  billion.  The  same  goes 
for  1970  and  1971. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then,  In  the 
year  1969,  you  establish  an  entirely  new 
program,  costing  $2,725  million? 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  extends  the  existing 
program  plus  whatever  new  projects  are 
added  to  It.  We  have  the  elementary- 
secondary  school  program  now.  That  Is 
the  foundation  program.  Then  we  add 


some  additional  things  to  It  for  1969, 
1970,  and  1971,  and  the  figures  at  the 
bottom  of  those  colunms  on  page  53  rep- 
resent the  total  cost  of  this  program  ex- 
tended into  1969, 1970,  and  1971,  with  the 
additional  projects  covered  tn  the  new 
proposals  within  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virghiia.  So  we  have  the 
existing  program,  at  a  total  cost,  now,  be- 
fore this  bill  is  enacted,  of  $2.52  billion; 
am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Two  billion  five  hundred 
eighty-nine  milUon  nine  hundred  thirty- 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  two  dol- 
lars is  the  present  authorization  for  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Where  Ifl  that  figure? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  on  page 
55. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  authorized,  not 
appropriated.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  that  Is  the  figure  on  page  55,  un- 
der the  column  "Total  Authorizations, 
Fiscal  Year  1968."  The  top  line  Is  the 
total. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  then  It  Is 
proposed,  almost  but  not  quite,  in  1 
fiscal  year,  to  double  the  amount  of 
money  now  authorized? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  figure  we  are  deal- 
ing with  here  on  page  55  Is  for  title  I. 
The  other  titles  are  taken  up  In  other 
parts  of  the  bill.  But  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
have  asked  for  information  which  ought 
to  be  provided  for  them  at  one  point; 
and  so  I,  from  the  fioor,  now  notify  rep- 
resentatives of  the  department,  who  are 
within  my  hearing  but  not  on  the  floor, 
to  get  me  a  table  forthwith,  by  noon,  that 
I  can  put  into  this  Record,  to  meet  the 
inquiries  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as  follows: 
First,  a  table  that  will  show  the  total 
authorization  of  the  1968  program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator make  that  for  1967  also? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish,  and  then 
the  Senator  may  add  to  It  if  more  in- 
formation is  desired. 

Include  the  funds  for  the  additional 
projects  that  are  being  added  to  the  1968 
program.  Second,  prepare  a  table  that 
shows  the  total  authorization  for  all  titles 
of  the  bill— not  only  title  I,  but  all  titles 
of  the  bill— for  1968, 1969, 1970,  and  1971 ; 
and  a  table  that  will  show  the  amount  of 
the  increase  per  title. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  per  total. 
Mr.  MORSE.  For  that  bill,  and  the 
total. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor add  1967  to  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes.  Add  the  year  1967. 
That  table,  when  received,  I  shall  have 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point  in  our  discussion. 

Counsel  for  the  committee  has  Just 
whispered  to  me  another  very  desirable 
suggestion.  I  want  the  Department  also 
to  provide  in  that  table  another  column, 
showing  existing  appropriations  wher- 
ever appropriations  have  been  made,  and 
the  difference  between  authorizations 
and  appropriations,  because  that  will 
bear  on  one  of  the  major  arguments  that 
I  as  manager  of  the  bill.  Intend  to  make 
throughout  this  discussion. 


Although  this  administration  does  a 
lot  of  talking  these  days  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  on  the  domestic  front, 
there  nevertheless  is  quite  a  difference 
between  what  Congress  has  already  au- 
thorized and  what  this  administration 
has  recommended  for  appropriations. 
And  that  bears  upon  the  coounents  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  figiu-es  I  am  talking  about,  as  far 
as  authorization  is  concerned,  are  ad- 
ministration figures.  I  am  taking  the  ad- 
ministration bill  to  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  far  as  most  of  the  financial  items 
are  concerned.  There  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ence, however,  between  what  the  admin- 
istration is  apparently  willing  to  go  along 
with  on  authorization  and  what  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  willing  to  sanc- 
tion for  appropriations.  And  that  Is 
where  they  lose  me. 

I  cannot  beUeve  they  can  possibly 
Justify  the  difference.  It  averages  out 
40  to  60  percent  when  we  consider  the 
difference  between  what  they  are  willing 
to  sanction  for  authorizations  and  what 
they  are  willing  to  recommend  for  ap- 
propriations. And  the  American  people 
do  not  understand  it.  They  do  not  un- 
derstand, for  example,  some  $150  mil- 
lion being  authorized  for  handicapped 
children.  The  recommendation  being 
made  by  the  administration  was  $15 
million.  The  $75  billion  defense  budget 
has  become  a  sacred  bull. 

That  is  where  we  ought  to  make  the 
cuts,  of  the  $75  billion  giveaway  pro- 
gram under  which  this  administration 
gives  billions  of  dollars  to  dictators  and 
Juntas  all  around  the  world.  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  money  spent  in  Viet- 
nam, because  only  $22  biUion  of  that 
$75  billion  is  connected  with  Vietnam. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  with 
reference  to  the  information  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  the  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  provide,  I  would 
also  like  to  have  them  provide  a  Ust 
showing  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  each  of  the  years  that  we 
have  discussed  from  1967  to  1971,  both 
Inclusive. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  means  for 

the   years   in   which  there   have  been 

appropriations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  will  be  included  in 

my  instructions. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  want  the  Informa- 
tion in  simple  form,  and  not  gobbledy- 
gook.  I  would  Uke  to  have  the  amount 
authorized  and  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
although  I  am  not  a  walking  computer 
machine,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  perform 
.  gobbledygook  with  figures.  They  add  up. 
Two  and  two  is  four.  I  cannot  perform 
gobbledygook  with  that.  We  are  asking 
for  the  fiscal  facts  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  of  taking  the  figures 
contained  in  the  report,  we  have  hswi  a 
discussion  for  a  half -hour  and  we  have 
diverged  completely  from  the  actual 
facts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee will  proceed  to  make  certain  that 
the  representatives  of  tho.  Department 
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that  are  in  the  gallery  get  these  instruc- 
tions, tell  them  I  would  like  to  have 
them  go  forthwith  and  prepare  the  table. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred later  in  the  day,  is  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcord  on  request  of  Mr. 
Morse  and  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day   the   distinguished   senior   Senator 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschs]  and  his  able 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  raised  certain  questions 
with  me  concerning  the  authorizations 
and  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1967 
and  1968.  I  have  received  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare a  summary  for  each  of  those  years 
which  partially  answer  the  questions  and 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tables 
containing  these  data  be  printed  at  the 
point  in  my  remarks  this  morning  when 
we  had  the  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  dls- 
tingrulshed  Senator  from  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recom 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  OF  AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS,  H.R.  7819  PROGRAMS 


Fiscal  ysar  1967 

_,.   .    .       ,  ,    ^  AuUiorlzation  Appropriation 

irtle  I— Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  related  amendments: 
Pt  A.  title  I : 

Assistance  for  education  of  children  of  low 

income  families $1,430,763,947       $1,053,410,000 

Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  B,  title  II— School  library  resources,  texttMMks, 

and  other  instructional  materials 128,750,000  102,000,000 

Pt  C.  title  III— Supplementary  educational  centers 

and  services 180,250,000  135,000,000 

Pt  D.  title  V: 

Pt.  A— Strengthening  State  departments  o( 

education 30,000,000  22,000,000 

Pt.  B — Comprehensive  educational  planning „ 

Pt.  E,  title  VI— Education  of  handicapped  children: 

Pt.  A-Grants  to  States 51,500,000  2,475,000 

Pt  B — Regional  resource  centers 

Pt  C — Centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind 
children 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Title  I — Amendments  to  the  ElaiMirtiry  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  etc.— Continued 
Pt.  E.  title  VI— Education  of— Continued 

Pt.  D — Recruitment  of  personnel  and  Informa- 
tion  

Pt.    E— Captioned    "Films    for   the   Handi- 
capped"  


Authorization  Appropriatioii 


Pt  F 

Dissemination  of  information  (sec.  706) 

Dropout  prevention  projects  (sec.  707) 

Title  II— Federally  affected  areas: 

Pt.  A — School  construction  (Public  Law  815) 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874) 

Title  V— Adult  education  programs 

Title  VI— Demonstration  projects  and  study  for  sdiool 

bus  safety 

Title  VII— Bilingual  education. 


$3,000,000 
2,000,000 


$2,800,000 


57,380,000  52,317,000 

433,400,000  416,200^000 

40,000,000  29,200^000 


Present  law 


Fiscal  year  1968  (New  obligational  authority) 


Authorization 
House  bill 


(H.R.  7819) 
Senate  bill 


Senate-House 
difference 


Appropriation 


$2,563,067,584 


154,500,000 
515,000.000 

50,000,000 


Title  I— Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
and  related  amendments: 
Pt  A,  title  I : 

Assistance  for  education  of  children  of  low  income  families 

Special  incentive  grants 

Pt.  B,  title  II— School  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructional 

materials 

Pt  C,  title  III— Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services.'. ...I'll 
Pt.  0  title  V: 

It.  A— Strengthening  State  departments  of  education 

Pt  B — Comprehensive  educational  planning 

Pt  E  title  VI — Education  of  handicapped  children: 

Pt  A— Grants  to  States 

Pt.  B— Regional  resou rce  centers 111.11111 

l>t  C— Centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind  children 11.111 

Pt  D — Recruitment  of  personnel  and  information 

Pt  E — Captioned  films  for  the  handicapped 

Dissemination  of  informatkin  (sec.  706) 

Dropout  preventwn  projects  (sec  707) 1 

TitI*  II— Federally  affected  areas: 

Pt.  A— School  construction  (Public  Law  815) 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Publk  Law  874) 1 

Title  V— Adult  education  programs 

Title  VI— Demonstration  projects  and  study  for  schoolbus  safety 1 

Title  VII— Bilingual  education 


$50,000,000 


-|-$S0,000,000 


$15,000,000 


15,000.000 
15,000,000 


-fl5,000.000 


154,000,000 


7,500,000 


5,000,000 
2,000,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 


7.500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 

1,500,000 


-fl,  000, 000 

"+2,"66o,'o66' 

-1-1, 500, 000 


$1,191,000,000 


104,457,000 
208,750,000 

29,750,000 


15,000,000 

"2,'8o6,'666' 


461.500,000 
60.000,000 


62,000.000 
15,884.000 


62,000,000 
15,884,000 


1,000,000 
15,000,000 


Total. 


3.965.067,584 


24.500.000 


187,884,000 


-)-l,000,000 
-1-15,000,000 

163,384,000 


416.200,000 
40.250,000 


2.008.207,000 


Fiscal  year  1969 


Authorization 
.    House  bill 


(H.R.  7819) 
Senate  bill 


Senate-House 
difference 


Title  I— Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educatwn  Act  of  1965  and  related 
amandments: 

Pt  A  title  I : 

Assistance  for  educatnn  of  cbildren  of  low-income  families 

Special  in«*ntive  grants ...Ill 

Pt  B,  title  II— School  library  resources,  textbooks,  and  other  instructionaf  mat'e'riais.llllll 

Pt  C,  title  III— Supplementary  educational  centers  and  services  ..  .. 

PtD  title  V:  

Pt  A— Strengthening  State  departments  of  educatwn 

Pt  B — Comprehensive  educational  planning .. 1 " 

Pt  E.  title  VI— Education  of  handicapped  children: 

Pt  A— Grants  to  States. 

Pt  B — Regwnal  resource  centers l.llllll'.l'.'.l'.llll" 

Pt  C— Centers  and  servk^s  for  deaf-blind  children "'."l"""" 

Pt  D — Recruitment  of  personnel  and  information 11111111 

Pt  E— (Optioned  "Films  for  the  HandKapped" .'."""" 

Dissemination  of  information  (see.  706) 

Dropout  prevention  projects  (sec  707) „ 

Tide  II — Federally  affected  areas: 

Pt  A— School  construction  (Publk:  Law  815) 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874) 11111111111111 

Title  V— Adult  educatwn  programs 11.." 1111111111111111 

Title  VI— Demonstration  projects  and  study  for  schoo^bus  iaf^^iy.'.l'.'.l'.'.""'/.'. 

Title  VII— Bilingual  education 


$2,725,959,699 

""r54;'5bblboo 

515,000,000 
80,000,000 


154,500,000 
7,500,000 


1,000.000 
6,000,000 

2,000,000 


495,000,000 


$2,725,959,699 
50,000,000 
180,250,000 
540,750,000 

80,000,000 
20,000,000 

180,250,000 
8,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 

3.700,000 
30,000,000 

66,000,000 

510, 000. 000 

70,000,000 

1,000,000 

30,000.000 


-f$50,000,000 
-f25,750,000 
-f25,750,000 


-1-20,000,000 

-f25,750,000 

-f  500, 000 

-1-1,000,000 


-1-2,000,000 

-1-1,700,000 
-1-30,000,000 

-1-66,000,000 
-1-15,000,000 
-f70,000,000 
-1-1,000,000 
-f30,000,000 


Total. 


4,141,459,699 


4,505,909,699 


-1-364,450,000 
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Only  Senate  bill  contains  authorizatwns 
for— 

Only  Senate  bill  contains  authorizations 
for— 

Fiscal  year  1970        Fiscal  yaai  1971 

Fiscal  year  1970       Fiscal  year  1971 

Title  1— Amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965,  and  related  amendments: 
Pt.  A,  title  1 : 

Assistance  for  educatwn  of  children  of  tow 

income  families $2,862,175,945        $3,005,201,677 

Special  incentive  grants  .......             .            50  000  000              50  000  000 

Title  1— Amendments  to  the  Elamantaiy  and  Secondaiy 
Education  Act.  etc. — Continued 
Pt.  E.  title  VI— Education  of— Continued 

Pt.  D— fiecrultment  of  personnel  and  informa- 

twn $1,000,000              $1,000,000 

PtE-Captioned  films  for  the  handKapped...            10.000,000            10,000,000 
Pt  F: 

Dissemination  of  informatwn (sac.  706) 4,000.000               4.200.000 

Dropout  prevention  projects  (sac.  707).......             30, 000. 000              30, 000, 000 

Title  II— Federally  affected  areas; 

Pt  A— School  construction  (Public  Law  815) 66,000.000             64,000,000 

Maintenance  and  operations  (Publk:  Law  874) 545. 000, 000            580, 000, 000 

Title  V-Adult  education  programs 80.000,000             90.000.000 

Title  VI— Demonstration  projects  and  study  for  school- 
bus  safety 

Title  VII— Bilingual  educatwn                                              40,000,000             40,000,000 

Pt.  8,  title  II— School  library  resources,  textbooks, 
and  other  instructional  materials        206,000,000            231750  000 

Pt.  C,  title  III— Supplementary  educational  centers 
andservees 566,500.000            592  250  000 

Pt.  0,  title  V: 

Pt  A.— Strengthening  State  departments  of 
education 8,000,000              85,000,000 

Pt   B— Comprehensive  educatwnal  planning.             20,000,000              20.000,000 
Pt  E,  title  VI— Education  of  handKapped  children: 

Pt  A-Grants  to  States 206,000,000            231,750,000 

Pt  B— Regional  resource  centers 10,000  000             12  000  000 

PtC— Centers  and  services  for  deaf-blind 

chiWren 7,000,000               9.000,000 

Total 4,711,675,945         5,056,151,677 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE— OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY  OF  FUNDING,  FISCAL  YEAR  1967  TO  FISCAL  YEAR  1968,  ALL  PROGRAMS  OF  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 


Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Authorization!      Appropriation      Authorization'  Request  to  Burea 

nf  Rurfaat 


Fiscal  year  1968  ■ 


of  Budget 


Budget 
estknate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropriation 


Elementary  and  secondary  educatwnal  k- 

tivities $1,973,313,947 

School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas.        491, 400, 000 

TeKhers  Corps 64,715,000 

Higher  educational  activities 1,243,950.000 

Expansion  and   improvement  of  vocatwnal 

education 297,516,000 

Libraries  and  community  services 234,315,000 

Educatwnal  improvement  for  the  handicapped.  93. 000. 000 

Research  and  training 30,000,000 

Educatwnal  research  and  training  (special 

foreign  currency  program) 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Colleges  for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 

arts  (permanent) 2,550,000 

Promotwn  of  vocatwnal  educatwn,  act  of 

Feb.  23, 1917  (permanent) 7,161,455 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 

Higher  education  facilities  loan  fund 200,000,000 

Civil  rights  educatwnal  activities 

Arts  and  humanities  educatwnal  activities...  1,000,000 


$1,464,610,000 
649,137,000 
•11,323,700 

•1,179,373,775 

268,016,000 

146,950,000 

•37,875,000 

91,050,000 

1,000,000 
•32,836,000 

2,550,000 

7,161,455 

3.200,000 

200,659.000 

•8,028,000 

1.000,000 


$3,376,909,876 

488,916.000 

33, 000, 000 

1,766,950,000 

288,491,000 

281,770,000 

205, 500, 000 

29,900,000 


2, 550, 000 

7,161,455 

'400,' 5661 000 

'  "i.'666,'666 


$3,315,909,876 

466,200,000 

•46.000,000 

1.593,350,000 

275,591,000 
252,020,000 
101,000,000 
199,100,000 

4,600,000 
47,236.000 

2,550,000 

7,161,455 

0 

3, 200. 000 

37.867,000 

1.000.000 


$1,692,000,000 

439,137,000 

33.000.000 

1,173.194,000 

259,900,000 

165,950,000 

53,400.000 

99.900,000 

4,600,000 
40.253.000 

2,550,000 

7,161,455 

0 

2.625,000 

30,000.000 

1.000,000 


•$1,645,707,000 
439, 137, 000 
(•) 
1,158,194,000 

'252,900,000 

155,500.000 

53,400,000 

90,967,000 


37,385,000 

2,550,000 

7,161,455 

0 

2.625,000 

10,000,000 

1,000,000 


•$1,696,707,000 

472,937,000 

18,100,000 

1,158,194,000 

'252.900.000 

156,500,000 

58,400.000 

90,967,000 


37,385.000 
2,550,000 

7,161,455 

0 

•  1,700,000 

10,000,000 

1,000.000 


Total 4,638,921,402   •3,924,769.930     6.882,148,331     6,352,785,331     4,004,670,455        3,856.526.455        3,964,501,455 


•$1,677,907,000 

439,137,000 

13,500,000 

1,158,194,000 

252,900,000 

156.500,000 

53,400.000 

90,967,000 


37,385,000 

2,550,000 

7,161,455 

0 

2.625,000 

10, 000. 000 

1,000,000 

3,903,226,455 


>  Excludes  proposed  legislation. 

>  Excludes  indefinite  authorizations. 

•  Excludes  $10,793,000  requested  for  Indian  and  overseas  dependent  schools  pending  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

•  Includes  supplemental  appropriatwn. 

'  Reouest  based  on  proposed  authorization. 

•  Deferred  action  pending  enactment  of  authorizing  legislatwn. 


'Excludes  $7,000,000  requested  for  Appalachia  regwnal  development  pending  enactment  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

■An  additwnal  $100,000,000  in  participation  sales  authorization  lor  constructwn  loans  was 
disaltowed.  With  the  carryover  from  1967,  this  would  result  in  a  $100,000,000  lending  level  rather 
than  the  $200,000,000  level  requested,  allowed  by  the  House,  and  appropriated. 

Note:  1967  appropriation  adjusted  for  comparability  with  1965  new  appropriatton  structure. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Acthrlty 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization     Request  to  BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Appro  priatton 


Educatwnally  deprived  children $1,430,763,947  $1,053,410,000  $2,441,359,876    $2,441,359,876  $1,200,000,000 

Local  educatwnal  agencies (1,345,820,593)  (1,015,152,657)  (2,340,574,732)  (2,340,574,732)  (1,148,461.733) 

Handicapped  children (20,462,448)  (15,078,410)  (22,948,165)  (22,948,165)  (11,465,299) 

Juvenile  delinquents  In  InstKutwns (8.451,281)  (2,037,344)  (9,826,642)  (9,826,642)  (4,902,017) 

Dependent  and   neglected  children   in 

institutwns (932,549)  (224,809)  (1,135.509)  (1,135,509)  (561,395) 

Migratory  children (40,394,401)  (9,737,847)  (42,412,937)  (42,412,937)  (22,078,765) 

State  administration (14,702,675)  (11,178,933)  (24,461,891)  (24,461,891)  (12,530,791) 

Supplementary  educational  centere  and  serv- 

wes 180,250,000  135,000,000  515,000,000  487,000,000  240.000.000 

Guidance, counseling, and  testing 30,000,000  24,500,000  30,000,000  30,000,000  24,500,000 

Strengthening  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion: 

Grants  to  States 25,500,000  18,700,000  42,500,000  42,500,000  25,287,500 

Grants  for  special  projecb 4,500,000  3,300,000  7,500,000  7,500,000  4,462,500 

Statistical  services 2,800,000  2,250,000  2,800,000  2,800,000    

NDEA  supervisory  services 8,000,000  5,500,000  8,000,000  6,000,000    

Equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

Grants  to  States 88,000,000  79,200,000  96,800,000  88,000,000  47,000,000 

Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 12,000,000  1,500,000  13.200,000  1,500,000  1,000,000 

State  adminlstrafwn 2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000  2,000,000 

Library  resources 128,750.000  102.000,000  154,500,000  150,000,000  105,000,000 

Teacher  training  Institutes: 

Institutes  for  advanced  study 53,500,000  30,000,000  56,000,000  50,000.000  35,500,000 

Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 7,250,000  7,250,000  7,250,000  7,250,000  7,250,000 

Total 1,973,313,947  1,464,610,000  3,376,909,876  3,315,909,876  1,692,000,000 


•$1,191,000,000 

(1,139,461,733) 

(11,465.299) 

(4,902,017) 

(561.395) 
(22,078,765) 
(12,530,791) 

•208,750,000 
24,500,000 


25,287,500 
4,462,500 


1  $1,191. 000, 000 
(1.139,461,733) 
(11.465.299) 
(4,902,017) 

(561,395; 
(22,078,765 
(12,530,791 

•213,750,000 
24,500,000 


25,287,500 
4,462,500 


■$1,191,000,000 
(1,139.461,733) 
(11,465,299) 
(4,902,017) 

(561,395; 
(22,078,765 
(12,530,791 

•208,750,000 
24,500,000 


25,287,500 
4,462,500 


47,000,000 

1.000.000 

2.000,000 

•104,457,000 

30,000.000 
7,250,000 


88,000,000 

1,000,000 

•7,000,000 

•104,457,000 

30,000,000 
7,250,000 


79.200,000 

1,000,000 

2,000,000 

•104,457,000 

30,000,000 
7,250,000 


1,645,707,000        1,696,707,000        1,677,907.000 


■  Excludes  $9,000,000  requested  for  Indian  schools  pending  enactment  of  authorizing  legislatton. 
<  Excludes  $350,000  requested  for  Indian  schools  and  $900,000  for  overseas  dependent  schools 
pending  enactment  of  authorizing  legislatkin. 
•  $1,250,000  pending  for  BIA  and  DOD. 


•  Includes  supervlsbn. 

•  Excludes  $128,000  requested  for  Indian  schools  and  $415,000  for  overseas  dependent  schools 
pending  enactment  of  authorteing  legislatton. 
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Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization 


Request  to 
BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropiialioii 


Maintenance  and  operations  (Public  Law  874): 

Payments  to  l«al  e<lucational  agencies 

Payments  to  other  Federal  agencies 

Construction  (Public  Law  815): 

Assistance  to  local  educational  agencies 

Assistance  for  school  construction  on  Federal 
properties 

Technical  services 


}408,900,000 
24.500,000 

44.380.000 

13.000.000 
620.000 


$391,700,000 
24,500.000 

•42.317.000 

10.000,000 
620.000 


$434,500,000 
27,000,000 

>  13.796,000 

'13,000.000 
620.000 


$389,200,000 
27.000,000 

39,380.000 

10.000.000 
620.000 


$389,200,000 
27,000,000 

12,317,000 

10.000.000 
620.000 


$389,200,000 
27,000,000 

12.317.000 

10. 000. 000 
620.000 


Total. 


$423,000,000 
27,000,000 

12,317.000 

10.000,000 
620:000 


491,400,000      1469,137,000         488.916,000        466.200.000        439,137.000         439,137.000        472.937.000 


$389,200,000 
27.000,000 

12.317.000 

10,000.000 
620.000 

439.137.000 


■  Includes  supplemental  appropriation  ol  $30,000,000. 


>  Without  extension  o'  temporary  provisions. 
TEACHER  CORPS 


Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization     Request  to  BOB    Budget  estifnata  House  allowanca     Senate  allowanca       Apptoprialioa 


Teacher  Corps. 


$64,715,000      >$11.323,700        $33,000,000      >$46,000,000        $33,000,000 


(») 


$18,100,000 


$13,500,000 


•  Includes  $3,823,700  supplemental  appropriation. 
>  Request  based  on  proposed  authorization. 


Activity 


>  Deferred  action  until  authorization  Is  enacted. 
HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization     Request  to  BOB   Budget  estinute  House  allowance  Senate  allowance     Appropriatia* 


and 


Program  assistance: 

Strengthening  developing  institutions... 

Colleges  of  A.  &  M.  arts 

Undergraduate    instructional    equipment 
other  resources: 

Television  equipment 

Other  equipment 

(instruction: 

Public  community  colleges  and  technical  insti- 
tutes  

Other  undergraduate  facilities 

Graduate  facilities 

State  administrative  expenses 

Technical  services 

Major  disaster  areas 

Teacher  education: 

Elementary  and  secondary  teacher  progranu — 
Fellowships: 

Experienced  teachers ] 

Prospective  teachers.. 

Strengthening  graduate  schools | 

College  teacher  fellowships 

Institutes  in  use  of  equipment  and  other  leaching 

aids 

Student  aid:  Educational  opportunity  grants: 

Grants  to  higher  education  institutions 

Encouragement  of  educational  talent 

Direct  loans: 

(>>ntributions  to  loan  funds 

Loans  to  institutions 

Teacher  cancellations 

Insured  loans: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Work-study  programs '. 

Total 1 


$30,000,000 
11.950,000 


10.000.000 
50.000,000 


104.500,000 

370.500,000 

60.000,000 

7.000.000 

C) 


$30,000,000 
11.950.000 


1.500,000 
13, 000, 000 


99,660.000 
353. 340. 000 

60.000.000 
7.0OO.0OO 
2. 744. 000 

« 2, 122, 775 


$55,000,000 
11,950.000 


10.000.000 
60,000,000 


167.440.000 

560.  560. 000 

120. 000. 000 

7.000.000 

0) 


$50,000,000 
11.950.000 


7.500.000 
40.000.000 


107.800.000 

382. 200.  000 

90.000.000 

7.000.000 

4.000.000 


$30,000,000 
11,950,000 


1,500,000 
13,000,000 


89, 700. 000 
300. 300. 000 

50.000.000 
7.000.000 
2,744.000 


$30,000,000 
11.950.000 


1,500.000 
13,000,000 


100.000.000 

300.000.000 

50,000.000 

7.000.000 

2.744.000 


$30,000,000 
11,950,000 


1,500,000 
13.000.000 


100.000.000 

300.000.000 

50.000.000 

7.000.000 

2.744.000 


$30,000,000 
11.950.000 


1.500.000 
13,000,000 


100,000.000 

300.000.000 

50.000,000 

7,000,000 

2,744,000 


160. 000, 000 
0) 

5.000,000 


s 


190.000,000 
(«) 
(') 

> 10. 000, 000 

165.  mo.  000 


12.500.000 

12.500.000 

5.000.000 

80. 842. 000 

2.500,000 

112.000.000 
2.500.000 

190.000.000 
2.0O0.0O0 
1.115,000 

10.000.000 

33.000.000 

134.100.000 


I      275.000.000  J 
0) 
5.000,000 

o 

C) 

225.000.000 
(0 
0) 

200.000.000 


41.500.000 

41.500.000 

7.500.000 

107.300.000 

5.000.000 

180.000.000 
4.000.000 

195.000.000 
2.000.000 
1.400.000 

42.000.000 

94.100.000 

171.600.000 


15.000.000 

12.500.000 

7.500.000 

96,600.000 

2,500,000 

155,600,000 
4,000,000 

190,000.000 
2.000.000 
1,400.000 


15.000.000 

12,500.000 

7.500.000 

86.600.000 

2.500.000 

140.600.000 
4.000,000 

190.000.000 
2.000.000 
1.400.000 


15.000.000 

12.500.000 

7.500.000 

86.600.000 

2.500.000 

140.600.000 
4.000.000 

190.000.000 
2,000.000 
1,400,000 


15.000.000 

12.500.000 

7.500.000 

86.500.000 

2.500.000 

140.600.000 
4.000.000 

190.000.000 
2. 000. 000 
1.400,000 


40.000.000 
139,900,000 


40.000.000 
139.900.000 


40.000.000 
139.900.000 


40.000.000 
139.900.000 


1.243.950.000      1.179.373.775      1.766.950.000      1,593,350,000      1,173.194,000      1,158.194,000      1,158,194,000        1,158,194,000 


'  Indefinite. 

>  Supplemental  appropriation. 

>  Continuation  costs  plus  $70  000.000  for  new  awards. 

<  Total  of  $25,000,000  authorized  from  fiscal  year  1959  through  duration  of  ad 


<  Represents  balance  of  $17,500,000  total  auUiorization  for  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968; 
$7,500,000  appropriated  in  1966. 

•  Total  of  $17,500,000  authorized  lor  fiscal  years  1966  through  1968;  toUl  authorization  was 
appropriated  in  1966  and  1967. 


EXPENSION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 


Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Appropria- 
tion 


Authoriza- 
tion 


Request  to 
BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowanca 


Senate 
allowanca 


Appropria- 
tion 


Vocational  Education  Act  ol  1963:  Grants  to  Stales.. 
Grants  to  States  under  George-Barden  and  supple- 
mental acts: 

George-Barden  Act 

Supplemental  ads 

Grants  to  States  under  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965 

Work-study  program 

Residential  vocational  schools 

Vocational  student  loan  assistanct: 

Advances  for  reserve  funds 

Interest  payments 

Direct  loans 


$202,500,000       $198,225,000       $202,500,000       $202,500,000       $199,309,000       $199,309,000       $199,309,000         $199,309,000 


49.686.000 
305.000 

•8.000.000 
35. 000, 000  { 

♦1,025,000 
1.000.000    . 


49.686.000 
305.000 

8.000.000 
10,000,000  I 


1,025.000 
775,000 


49.686.000 
305.000 

O 

35. 000, 000  { 


49.686.000 
305.000 

7.000.000 
10.000,000 


49,686,000 
305,000 

7,000,000 


49,686.000 
305,000 


49,686.000 
305,000 

o 


49.686,000 
305,000 


1,000, 


000 


2.000.000 

3,600,000 

500,000 


3,600,000 


3,600,000 


3,600,000 


3,600,000 


Total. 


297.516,000         268,016,000         288,491,000        275,591,000         259,900,000        252,900,000        252,900,000  252,900,000 


•  Represents  balance  ol  $16,000,000  total  authorization  for  fiscal  years  1965  Uirough  1967;  $8,000,000  appropriated  in  1965. 
>  Authorization  expires  June  30.  1967.  Extension  to  be  proposed. 

•  Action  deferred  pending  enactment  ol  authorizing  legislation. 

»  Represents  balance  of  $1,875,000  total  authorization  for  1966  through  1968;  $850,000  appropriated  in  1966. 

•  Total  of  $1,875,000  auUrarized  tor  fiscal  years  1966-68:  total  authorization  was  appropriated  In  1966  and  1967. 
'Indefinite. 
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Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fisul  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       AuUiorization 


Request  to 
BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
altowanca 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropriation 


"IsS-SSK't,!:^?!!::::.-;:    nXZ  ^1SI:Z  "ISZ  1:88:8!  >1:SS:SS  1:SS:S1S  1:SS:8!S 

Sta^le^nstitutional  library  services,  tiUe  I II, PL  A,            5000000  375000  7,500,000  4,875,000  2,120,000  2,120,000  2,120,000 

Library  "services  to  the  physicaYly  handicapped'            ,nnnnnn  iuinnn  innnooo  2  625  000  1320  000  1,320.000  1.320.000 

ffiiSSSw:«E;     &  »^  »^  »SS  SffiSS  W:Z  iJigSS 

SSS;,'«S:"^     '■'&"»  IS.Z  '•'?,•«"  iS^  tSSS  »:Si!  kS.Z 

university  community  servfces  ?">«"■"*•''"•';          m.ooO.OOO  10,000,000  50,000,000  30,000,000  16,500,000  10,000.000  10,000,000 

Adult  basic  education:  7k  «n  nnn  43  500  000  32,200,000  32,200.000  32,200,000 

Grants  to  States 1          .^  ^  nnn  iwn'nnn  60  000  000  13  500' 000  10  500  000  6,550,000  6,550,000 

Special  projecU [         40,000,000  -^20,000  60,000,000  'f*^'^  1500  000  11500,000  1,500,000 

Teacher  training )  1,  ^uu,  uuu    '                ___!__! 

^j,^,    234,315,000  146,950,000  281,770,000  252,020,000  165,950,000  155,500,000  156.500,000 

.  An  amount  ol  $15,000,000  is  authorized  for  pt.  B  ol  title  II,  HEA,  including  library  research,  which  is  included  under  the  appropriation  "Research  and  training." 

EDUCATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


$35,000,000 
2,375,000 

2,120,000 

1.320.000 
27,185,000 
25,000,000 

5,000,000 
8,250,000 

10,000,000 

32,200,000 
6, 553. 000 
1.500,000 

156,500,000 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Activity 


AuUtorization       Appropriation       Authorization      Request  to  BOB    Budget  estimate  House  allowance  Senate  allowance     Appropriation 


Preschool  and  school  programs  (title  VI,  ESEA) *^'  5?S'  SSS 

Teacher  education o'jSS'Tm 

Research  and  demonstration f'SS'^ 

Captioned  films  lor  the  deaf »3, OOP, OOP 

Total 93,000,000 


•  $2,475,000 

24, 500, 000 

8, 100, 000 

2,800,000 


$154,500,000 
34,000,000 
12,000,000 
>  5, 000, 000 


$50,000,000 

34,000,000 

12,000,000 

5,000,000 


$15,000,000 

24,  500. 000 

11,100,000 

2,800,000 


$15,000,000 

24, 500, 000 

11,100,000 

2,800,000 


$20, 000, 000 

24,  500, 000 

11,100,000 

2,800,000 


$15,000,000 

24,500.000 

11.100.000 

2,800,000 


.37,875,000        205,500,000         101,000.000  53,400,000  53,400,000  58,400.000  53.400,000 


•  Includes  $2,475,000  supplementel  appropriation. 


» Includes  $200,000  tor  administration  which  is  reflected  under  "Salaries  and  expenses"  in 
appropriation  and  request 


RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 


Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization 


Request  to 
BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
altowance 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropriatio* 


Educational  laboratories  and  research  and  develop- 
ment centers  (title  IV,  ESEA): 

Operatkinal  assistance:  ^ 

Laboratories O 

Centers y\ 

Constructton I ) 

Research :  « 
General  education: 

General  education W 

Evaluation  studies W 

Nafwnal  achievement  study (|) 

DemonstratNn  and  development (*) 

Vocational    education    (Vocational    Education 

Act  1963) $22,500,000 

Foreign  linguage'education ?'i22'2SS 

Educatwnal  media 4,400,ouo 

Library  improvement - -  ^( 

Training 0) 

Dissemination O 

Totel 30.000,000 


$19,230,000 

■  10, 370, 000 

12,400,000 


16,085,000 


3,000,000 

10,000.000 
3,100,000 
4,400.000 
3.550.000 
6,500,000 
2,415,000 


$22,500,000 
3,000,000 
4.400,000 
(») 

8 


$35,500,000 
17.500,000 
27,600,000 


25,850,000 
'36,066,066 


22,500,000 
3,000,000 
4,400.000 
3.550.000 

20,000.000 
3,200.000 


$24,300,000 
11,800,000 


18. 850. 000 
2.500.000 
2.000.000 
3.000.000 

17.100,000 
3.000.000 
4.400.000 
3.  550, 000 
7,000.000 
2,400.000 


$34,600,000        $34,600,000  $34,600,000 


17,467,000 
1.250,000 
1,000.000 
3.000,000 

13.550.000 
3.000.000 
4,400.000 
3,550,000 
6,750,000 
2.400,000 


17.467.000 
1.250.000 
1.000.000 
3.000.000 

13,  550, 000 
3,000,000 
4,400.000 
3,550.000 
6.750.000 
2.400.000 


17.467.000 
1.250.000 
1.000,000 
3,000,000 

13.550.000 
3,000,000 
4,400.000 
3.550.000 
6,750,000 
2.400,000 


91,050,000  29,900.000         199,100,000  99,900,000  90.967,000  90,967,000  90,967,000 


•  Not  speeilied. 

>  $100,600,000  autitortzad  ov«r  a  S-yaar  perk)d. 


•  An  amount  of  $15,000,000  is  authorized  tor  pt  B  of  titte  II,  HEA,  includin^,ia)rarlan  trainint, 
which  is  included  under  Uia  appropriation  "Libraries  and  community  services. 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING  (SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PROGRAM) 


Activity 


Fiscal  ynr  1967 


Fiscal  ywr  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization      Request  to  BOB    Budget  estimate  House  altowance  Swate  attowance    Appropriation 


Research  in  toreign  education./. 0) 

Training,  research,  and  study  granb: 

Higher  education y) 

ElemenUry  and  secondary  aduation C) 

Total 


$500,000 

450,000 
SO.  000 


0) 

8 


1,000,000 


$1,800,000 

2,300,000 
500,000 

4,600,000 


$1,800,000 

2,300.000 
500.000 

4,600,000 


1  Indefinite. 
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SAURIES  AND  EXPENSES 


Number  of  positions. 
Amount. 


8 


'  2, 450 
'$32,836,000 


8 


2.830 


2,735 


2,580 


2,580 


'  Indefinite. 


;«7,236,000        W253;000        ,37,385;000        ,37.385;000  W,3^i^ 


COLLEGES  FOR  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  (PERMANENT) 


Activity 


Hscal  year  1967 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization     Request  to  BOB    Budget  estimate  House 


Grants  to  States. 


allowance  Senate  allowance     Appropriation 


$2,550,000 


$2,550,000 


$2,550,000  $2,550,000  $2,550,000  $2,550,000  $2,550,000 


$2,550,000 


Grants  to  States. 


PROMOTION  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION-ACT  OF  FEB.  23. 1917  (PERMANENT) 
$7,161,455 


$7,161,455    $7,161,455    $7,161,455    $7,161,455    $7,161,455 


$7,161,455 


$7,161,455 


STUDENT  LOAN  INSURANCE  FUND 


Higher  education  student  loans  „ 
Vocational  student  loans .'. 


8 


Total. 


$3,000,000 
200.000 

3,200,000 


(0 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  FUND 


Participation  sales  insufficiencies' 

Appropriated  funds (^  „„  ... 

Payments  from  revolving  fund...:::::::: «  iilf'SS  91  $3,192,000 

^'  1,196,000  (1)  2,508.000 

Total — — 

^                                  ^-v^^-^--^-^  1.8S5.000  5.70O;00O 

Other  expenses:                                                       ^ —  =^=^=  ^==^^=  ===== 

Appropriated  funds ,,x 

Payments  from  revolving  fund.::::::::::::::  (0              4-006  S  '•*"' 

Total '■ 

„.  .       _,     ..                        ^■''<'°  8,000 

Higher  education  construction  loans:  

Appropriated  funds in\  rm\  rm\  «>».»,/<».. 

Obligations  from  approp-rjatedfjrrfi::::::  ^'«»-°«'  Xmo'Sm  *«'.«».«»    --.- 

Participation  sales ;,i im'SS'SS    /.; 100,000,000 

^'  100.000.000  (I)  200,000  000 

"'*'""^'''""''" -^^^^^^^^^^  200.000.000  300.000.000 

Total  appropriated  funds =H^:^  3.200.000= 

indefinite. 


$2,625,000 
1,354.000 

3,979,000 


8,000 


>  $2, 625. 000 
1. 354. 000 

3,979.000 


8.000 


8.000 


100,000,000 
100,000,000 


$1,700,000 
1.285.000 

2.985.000 


6.000 


> $2. 625, 000 
1,354,000 

3,979,000 


8,000 


8.000 


100, 000, 066 
100. 000. 000 


6.000 


100.000,000 


8,000 


100.000,000 
100, 000, 000 


200,000,000         200,000,000         100,000,000  200,000,000 


2,625,000         « 2, 625, 000 


1,700,000 


•2,625,000 


Mmi^Jiisa^Z^Z  P^f"™"*"*  »PPropriation  in  Independent  OflicM  Approprlatioa 
«ei,  136/,  and  $925,000  under  annual  appropriaUon  to  Office  of  Uucation.  "PPropruuofl 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 


Fiscal  year  1967 


Authorizabon       Appropriation       Authorization 


Fiscal  year  1968 


quest  to 
BOB 


Budget 
estimate 


House 
allowance 


*'""'"'«"«°" :::::::::::::::::       g         .f;J9^;^ 

^°*" — « 8, 028, 000 

>  Not  specified. 


Senate 
allowance 


Appropriation 


I 


$11,600,000 

24, 367, 000 

1.900.000 


$5,500,000 

22,600.000 

1,900,000 


$3,255,000 
5, 245. 000 
1,500,000 


$3,255,000 
5. 245. 000 
1,500,000 


$3,255,000 
5,245.000 
1.500.000 


37,867,000  30.000.000  10,000,000  10,000,000  10. 000. 000 


» Includes  $28,000  supplemental  for  pay  increase. 
ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Activity 


Rscal  year  1967 


Authorization       Appropriation       Authorization 


Fiscal  year  1968 


Instructional  assistance: 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonprofit  p'riwte  sehoois " 
Teacher  training  Institufes .". 

Total 


Request  to  BOB    Budget  estimate  House  allowance  Senate  allowance     Appropriation 


$440,000 
60,000 
500.000 


$440,000 
60,000 
500.000 


$440,000 
60,000 
500,000 


$440,000 
60,000 
500.000 


1,000,000 


1,000.000 


1,000,000 


$440,000 

60,000 

500.000 


$440,000 

60,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


$440,000 

60.000 

500.000 


1.000.000 


$MO.00O 

60,000 

500,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


coSSeW or^^e  c^mS^S'^to  ytlf?"the    SoZ.^n^t'^f IfTl  "^'^  w*^^  °®^**^    P^«on  'or  the  fiscal  year  1967  is  tZ 
senator  from  Ohio  ll^i^^i^! '^l    ^^^^V^'l^  ^^^«  ^^'^'^  ^°'    924.769,903.  The  authorSlon  fo*?  ui 

SL%-i?L'r  ""^^^^..^^l        -.-/4nTS^i-.t-e  I  o.y  wish 


otir  xmderstandlng  that 
whatever  factual  corrections  were  neces- 
sary In  their  statements  and  my  state- 
ment this  morning  will  be  made  in  the 


-   authorization  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968  is  $6,882,148,331. 

S<Sl%ri%^S?^£r"t^^^^^^^^         me^^foTaroTHSfor,?3??7S?5?- 

^Jl^^t^aX^^d^r^^cSSSS       irr  S^^^^  '^'if^'''  1 

programs  is  $4,638,921,402.  ^e  appro-    $35???26«5  """  ^°"''  ^^'' 


December  -4,  1967 
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Senate  allowance:  $3,964,501,455 

Appropriations:  $3,903,226,455. 

This  will  give  to  Senators,  and  to  me 

especiaUy,  the  active  information  we  need 

to  support  the  colloquy  we  had   this 

mominB.  .„  ^^ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  not  certain  I  un- 
derstood the  Senator.  Do  the  Senator's 
tables  include  the  total  amount  author- 
ized as  well  as  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  total  amount  au- 
thorized and  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated, yes. 

This  morning,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming was  in  the  Chamber  when  we  had 
this  colloquy.  Remember,  we  were  talk- 
ing about  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  But.  of 
course,  we  caimot  talk  In  terms  of  figures 
until  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
appropriation  bill  for  those  years  are 
passed. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  What  Is  the  total 
amount  authorized,  say,  for  fiscal  year 
1969? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Two  authorizations  for 
1967.  The  authorized  amount  of  $4,638.- 
921,402.  The  authorization  for  1968  is 
$6,882,000,000,  as  compared  with  $6,882,- 
148,331. 

For  the  amoimt  requested  in  the  budg- 
et estimates.  $4,004,670,455.  The  House, 
$3,856,526,045.  For  the  Senate,  $3,964,- 
601.455. 

Appropriations  for  1968 — and,  remem- 
ber, we  were  talking  about  that  this 
morning,  so  that  there  will  be  that  much 
of  a  continued  program — $3,903,226,455. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  while  we 

are  waiting,  I  should  like  to  read  into 

the  Record  the  AP  ticker  story  on  a 

Supreme  Court  decision  of  today  which 

reads  as  follows: 


appealing  to  the  Supreme  CJovirt,  said  tlie 
ruling  destroyed  the  academic  freedom  of 
State  and  local  officials. 


The  Supreme  Court  affirmed  today  court- 
ordered  desegregation  ol  all  Alabama  pubUc 
school  systemB. 

Alabama's  appeal  from  the  ruling.  Issued 
March  22  by  a  three-judge  Federal  court  In 
Montgomery,  was  rejected.  Instead,  the. 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  ruling  without 
a  hearing,  as  urged  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Alabama  had  claimed  State  officials  do  not 
have  the  authority  to  control  local  school 
boards  In  assignment  and  transfer  of  pupils 
and  teachers. 

In  Its  blanket  desegregation  order,  the 
three-Judge  Federal  court  directed  Gov. 
Lurleen  B.  WaUace  and  other  State  officials 
to  "take  affirmative  action  to  dlsestabUsh  all 
State-enforced  or  encouraged  public  school 
segregation  and  to  eliminate  the  effects  of 
past  .  .  .  discrimination." 

Tlie  three  Judges,  Richard  T.  Rives.  H.  H. 
Grooms,  and  Frank  M.  Johnson,  Jr.,  said 
Alabama  officials  by  their  "relentless  opposi- 
tion .  .  .  flouted  every  effort  to  make  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  a  meaningful  reality 
to  Negro  school  children  In  Alabama." 

Finding  a  "broad  spectrum"  of  State  In- 
terference, they  ordered  State  cooperation 
with  desegregation.  This  Included  required 
desegregation  of  school  bus  routes,  faculty 
Integration  and  school  construction  and 
consolidation  plans. 

The  Federal  court  also  declared  tincon- 

stltutlonal    a  State   law   providing    tuition 

grants  of  $186  a  year  to  students  attending 

private  schools. 

Alabama  Atty.  Oen.  MacDonald  Oalllon,  In 


Mr.  President,  the  ruling,  however,  is 
very  much  in  line  with  the  general  edu- 
cational philosophy  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed this  morning,  as  I  regretfully 
announced  that  I  would  be  opposed  to 
the  amendments  to  the  bill  of  which  I 
had  been  apprised  to  date  involving  any 
so  called  civil  rights  issues. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  as  I 
understand  the  proposal  that  the  Senate 
will  be  called  upon  to  vote  on,  it  will 
amount  to  an  authorization  for  over  a  3- 
year  period  of  $14  billion  plus. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  partially 
correct.  The  bill  authorizes  $243  million 
for  fiscal  1968  and  almost  $14  billion  in 
the  3  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  cer- 
tainly hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  rush 
in  to  pass  the  pending  legislation.  We 
should  have  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
to  consider  this  measure. 

We  are  in  some  doubt  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today  as  to  how  much  it  will 
cost  over  what  we  are  already  spending. 
We  have  not  even  got  the  figures  as  yet. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
asking  for  the  figures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
not  brought  the  figures  together  under 
a  common  chart.  The  figures  are  con- 
tained in  the  report.  However,  the  Sena- 
tor Is  correct.  The  amount  will  be  about 
$14  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
for  fiscal  years  1968,  1969,  1970,  and 
1971  combined. 
Are  there  any  further  questions? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  are  rush- 
ing into  this  as  If  we  were  spending 
about  $1  million  or  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  difficulty  Is,  let  me 
say  most  respectfully,  that  at  least  I  am 
confused  about  what  the  Senator  is  ask- 
ing for.  He  asks  for  appropriated  figures 
In  one  question  and  authorized  figiu-es  In 
the  other.  We  have  to  keep  them  com- 
pletely separate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  talking 
about  authorization.  Fourteen  billion 
dollars  would  be  the  total  authorization. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Over  the  life  of  the  program,  $14  billion 
would  be  authorized.  Is  there  anything 
further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  shall  have 
something  further  to  say,  but  not  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  correct  and  the  appropriations 
are  far  less  than  the  authorizations,  then 
I  would  venture  to  say  positively  that 
our  authorizations  will  be  150  percent 
more  than  the  actual  appropriations. 
They  will  probably  be  200  percent  more. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  am  not  going  to 
let  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  tell  me  what 
the  authorization  should  be.  I  am  going 
to  let  the  American  people  tell  the  ad- 
ministration what  the  authorization 
should  be.  And  they  will  tell  them  in  no 
imcertain  terms,  hi  my  Judgment.  The 
American  people  are  not  going  to  sacri- 


fice the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  country  while  we  build  schools 
everywhere  else  in  the  world  and  waste 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  a  shocking  for- 
eign assistance  program  which  is  far 
above  the  $3.2  billion  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram that  the  administration  requests, 
$3.2  billion.  It  is  a  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram of  $7.8  billion,  but  they  conceal 
most  of  it  with  other  supplementary  pro- 
Brr&ins- 

It  is  supposed  to  be  all  right  for  us  to, 
pour  out  the  money  for  schools  and 
teachers  and  aides  hi  education  aU 
around  the  world,  but  then  the  argument 
is  made  that  we  ought  to  postpone  it  in 
the  United  States.  The  brainpower  of 
this  country,  hi  my  judgment,  happen* 
to  be  its  greatest  security  weapon. 

There  will  be  a  Uve  quorum  shortly,  1 
understand,  &nd  the  manager  of  the  bill 
wants  to  make  certain  statements  hi  re- 
gard to  the  committee  bill  as  he  takes  the 
biU  through  the  Senate.  However,  I  am 
not  going  to  do  that  until  I  have  an- 
swered all  of  the  questions  first. 

I  think  we  ought  to  know  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  faces  the  Senate 
before  the  live  quorum.  We  must  de- 
cide what  we  want  to  do . 

I  intend  only  to  present  the  argument 
on  each  section  of  the  bill  and  answer, 
as  best  I  can,  the  arguments  against  each 
section,  and  then  call  for  a  vote.  If  a  vote 
can  be  obtahied. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  hae 
been  discussing  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  pendmg  legislation.  I  do  not  hitend 
to  get  into  that  field. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Murle  M.  Hay- 
den  assistant  and  acting  State  super- 
intendent of  public  histruction.  Topeka, 
Kans.,  who  is  concerned.  And  I  think  the 
easiest  way  to  express  that  concern  is  to 
read  the  telegram. 
The  telegram  reads: 

ToP«KA,  Kans.. 
December  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  Caelson. 
V.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

We  urge  enactment  of  HJl.  7819  wltn 
House  version  of  tlUe  m  and  omitting  part 
B  of  tiUe  V.  We  do  not  consider  part  B  (UUe 
V)  to  be  practical  and  it  would  tend  toward 
increased  Federal  control  and  supervision. 
The  Senate  sub-committee  version  would 
certainly  not  be  satisfactory.  WhUe  seem- 
ingly giving  the  states  more  control  It  Im- 
poses additional  limitations  such  as  State 
committees  reporting  to  national  commit- 
tees, etc.  We  believe  the  States  can  admin- 
ister tltie  in  satisf actorUy  If  given  authority 
to  do  ^  tinder  a  State  plan  and  guideline^ 
No  additional  strings  should  be  attached  II 
the  State  plan  Is  approved  and  foUowed  wb 
hope  you  can  avoid  restricting  usee  of  tiUe 
in  funds  for  specific  piu-poses  and  dividing 
authority  untU  It  is  dlfficTilt  to  determine. 
MUBLB  M.  Hatdxn, 
AsaistarU  and  Acting  State  S«p«rii»- 
tendent  of  PubUc  Instruction. 


Mr  Prudent.  1  would  appreciate  any 
comment  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
might  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  tele- 
gram raises  the  whole  issue  of  title  m. 
The    committee    overwhelmingly    dis- 
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agrees  with  the  superintendent  who  sent 
the  w^ire  to  the  Senator. 

We  have  worked  out  what  we  think  is 
a  very  fair  compromise  between  those 
Individuals,  such  as  this  superintendent, 
who  want  to  turn  title  in  over  to  State 
departments  of  education  completely, 
and  other  powerful  groups  within  the 
American  education  community  who 
want  100-percent  administration  of  the 
funds  of  title  in  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  the  member  of  the  committee 
who  cast  the  vote  that  prevented  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  from  being  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee.  My 
vote  created  a  tie;  thjit  meant  that  the 
administration  proposal  failed  for  want 
of  a  majority. 

I  wUl  take  a  couple  of  minutes  to  ex- 
plain the  parliamentary  situation.  There 
were  three  possible  solutions  before  the 
committee.  One  was  the  administration 
proposal  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  continue,  as 
now.  and  would  have  the  final  say  with 
regard  to  title  IH  fimds.  We  had  the 
other  point  of  view,  that  100  percent  of 
the  control  should  be  turned  over  to  State 
departments  of  education.  We  had  the 
middle  approach,  which  is  the  approach 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  has 
taken. 

In  a  capsule,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  many  leading  educa- 
tors of  this  country  testified  against  the 
recommendation  of  the  Kansas  school 
superintendent  who  sent  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  the  wire. 

Generally  speaking,  the  metropolitan 
school  areas  of  the  coimtry  are  opposed 
to  100  percent  State  control.  They  had 
many  arguments,  but  I  will  mention  only 
two  now.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
the  State  departments  of  education  are 
not  organized  on  a  basis  that  makes  them 
fully  competent  to  administer  title  HI. 
Some  of  them  are  very  loosely  organized 
State  departments  of  education.  The  ar- 
gument was  that  If  you  turned  the  money 
over  to  them,  it  would  be  a  shocking 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money;  and,  after 
all.  we  are  the  trustees  of  the  Federal  tax 
money. 

The  large  metropKjIitan  school  areas — 
New  York.  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh. 
Cleveland.  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  most  of  the  other 
large  cities  of  the  country — are  very 
much  concerned. 

They  also  point  out  that  in  many 
States  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  rurally  controlled.  The  evidence 
is  undeniable.  Legislatures  dominated  by 
the  rural  areas  of  the  country  have  not 
always  demonstrated  an  understanding 
of  the  educational  crisis  that  exists  in  our 
major  cities.  Title  HI  programs  are  in- 
novative programs.  The  States  do  not 
have  to  participate.  If  they  want  to  try 
out  an  experimental.  Innovative  program, 
then  the  funds  are  available. 

What  did  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
propose  as  a  compromise?  I  want  to  has- 
ten the  day  when  the  States  can  take 
over  title  in.  May  I  say  in  behalf  of  Sec- 
retary Gardner  that  he  does,  also.  It  is 
not  a  case  of  the  administration  wanting 
control   in  perpetuity.   I  proposed  the 
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compromise  that  was  adopted:  that  in 
the  first  year,  33^3  percent  of  the  money 
will  be  turned  over  to  the  States;  in  the 
second  year,  50  percent;  in  the  third 
year,  66%  percent;  and  then  you  will 
have  to  have  a  new  bill.  The  3  years  will 
have  run  out. 

This  should  be  an  inducement  to  get 
the  State  departments  of  education  to 
improve  their  operations. 

In  another  part  of  the  bill — I  have  seen 
to  it;  it  was  my  recommendation — sub- 
stantial funds  are  made  available  to  as- 
sist State  departments  of  education 
to  strengthen  themselves. 

So  here  is  the  contest  involving  title 

m. 

Now  we  are  going  to  conference.  The 
House  passed  the  program  for  which 
the  Kansas  State  school  superintendent 
asks — 100  percent  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  an 
expert  conferee,  and  he  knows  that  we 
will  attempt  to  come  to  an  equitable 
compromise  agreement. 

With  respect  to  what  happened  in  my 
committee,  let  me  make  very  clear  that 
I  had  two  groups  in  my  committee,  as  I 
have  already  explained.  When  neither 
side  could  win,  when  the  one  side  pro- 
posed a  greater  percentage  for  the  States, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  voted  against 
the  proposal.  I  got  another  vote  on  that 
issue.  We  had  a  majority  against  that 
proposal  and  a  tie  on  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  I  was  the  only  Demo- 
crat who  voted  against  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  That  is  par  for  the 
course.  That  should  not  surprise  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  because  when  I  believe 
my  party  is  wrong.  I  vote  against  it. 
They  were  wrong  in  this  instance.  But  I 
brought  the  compromise  to  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  with  a  unanimous  vote  of 
those  present. 

Mr.  CARLSON,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr  President,  I  want 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  know  that  I  know  of  no  one  who  has 
worked  harder  on  education  bills  than  he 
has;  and  I  believe  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  have  supported  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  been  a  great  help. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  want  to  support  him 
now. 

I  merely  want  the  Record  to  indicate 
the  facts  as  to  what  the  diCference  will  be 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  when 
the  matter  goes  to  conference — and  there 
will  be  a  conference,  as  I  understand 
from  the  telegram. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  about  the  ever- 
increasing  tendency  in  the  Nation  to 
transfer  all  educational  problems  to  the 
Federal  Government,  when  I  believe  that 
we  have  in  Kansas  a  very  outstanding 
State  board  of  education  and  State 
school  program.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Kansas 
school  administration  could  not  operate 
this  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  it  is  true  of 
many  States.  It  is  true  of  my  State.  I 
would  be  willing  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
State  department  of  education  in  my 
State.  My  State  has  a  good  State  depart- 
ment  of   education.    There   are   others 


also.  I  do  not  mean  any  invidious  com- 
parisons. Although  I  am  satisfied  that 
my  State  department  of  education  could 
do  it,  I  must  sit  here  and  decide  this 
matter  on  the  basis  of  what  is  best  for 
the  country  as  a  whole.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  knows  the  impossible  posi- 
tion we  would  be  in  if  we  tried  to  include 
in  a  bill  a  differentiation  among  state 
departments  of  education  and  said  that 
one  group  can  get  it  and  another  can- 
not. We  would  never  get  such  a  bill 
passed. 

Therefore,  until  we  can  raise  the  capa- 
bilities of  all  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation  to  the  point  where  they  can  man- 
age the  funds  as  Congress  intends,  I 
believe  that  the  compromise  I  have  pro- 
posed with  the  escalating  time  schedule 
provides  a  fair  solution. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
I  agree  that  the  escalating  schedule 
would  be  helpful.  But  I  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  indicate  that  the  Kansas 
State  Department  of  Education  could  not 
handle  these  funds  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  be  willing  to  send  the 
funds  there. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  I  am  not  so 
charging. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  diflBcult 
statement  to  make,  but  it  should  be  made 
at  this  point,  before  the  live  quorum. 

My  responsibility  as  manager  of  this 
bill  is  to  my  committee  and  to  the  ad- 
ministration. After  all,  I  am  taking  to 
the  Senate  today,  and  seeking  to  take 
through  the  Senate,  a  bUl  which,  for 
the  most  part,  is  the  administration's 
bill.  I  was  caUed  upon  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  introduce  it.  We  have  modified 
It  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  sUll  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  I  am  in  close  com- 
municatkMi  with  the  administration, 
both  through  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  through  the 
President's  Special  Aide  on  Education, 
Mr.  Douglas  Cater — and,  when  neces- 
sary, with  the  President  himself. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  take  the  administra- 
tion's bill  through  the  Senate,  with 
whatever  modifications  we  become  satis- 
fied, during  the  course  of  the  debate, 
should  be  made. 

My  second  obligation  is  to  my  com- 
mittee. I  have  checked  with  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Some  have  not 
been  available  for  the  check,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  as  to  what  their  decision  would 
be.  As  I  said  last  Friday,  I  have  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  bill  that  has 
the  unanimous  vote  of  all  those  who 
voted  on  it.  One  member  was  absent  and 
did  not  vote.  The  remainder  voted  for 
it.  That  does  not  mean  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  not  offer 
amendments  which  were  rejected  in 
committee.  As  I  said  on  Friday,  I  assure 
them  that  they  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  present  amendments  on  the 
floor,  and  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
get  them  a  rollcall  vote. 

However,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
parliamentany  situation  that  confronts 
the  Senate.  It  is  pretty  well  known  with- 
in the  Senate  that  some  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  seek  to  propose  some 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  would  deal 
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with  the  civil  rights  aspect  of  it.  I  have 
done  the  very  best  I  could  in  cooperating 
with  each  one  of  them,  as  each  one  of 
them  would  testify.  We  have  tried  to 
work  out  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  some  system 
with  regard  to  an  improvement  in  its 
procedure  with  respect  to  carrying  out 
the  civil  rights  law  of  the  country  which 
binds  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  as  it  does  every  other 
department.  I  am  not  through  seeking 
to  work  out  improvements.  As  I  have 
told  every  Senator  who  will  be  talking 
about  proposed  amendments,  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  work  out  a  leg- 
islative history  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
that  will  make  the  administration  of  the 
present  law  and  the  new  law,  if  we  pass 
it,  fair  and  equitable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  now  must  notify 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate — I  have  told 
some  of  them  individually  but  I  have 
not  been  able  to  see  all  who  have  been 
contacting  me  and  trying  to  get  me  to 
accept  certain  amendments  to  the  bill — 
that  I,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  and 
the  administration,  shall  oppose  every 
one  of  the  civil  rights  amendments.  We 
feel  that  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  doing  a  re- 
markably good  job  In  administering  the 
law,  and  that  Secretary  Gardner  can  be 
counted  upon  to  work  out  with  us  in  in- 
dividual cases,  as  he  has  a  procedure  that 
will  meet  any  justifiable  claim  of  any 
maladministration  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Department. 

When  I  think  of  the  momentous  task 
the  Department  has  had  in  the  short 
period  of  time  it  has  had  to  work  out  its 
procedures,  I  can  do  no  less  than  what  I 
now  do.  That  is  to  commend  Secretary 
Gardner  highly  as  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated, able,  and  effective  of  all  Federal 
officers  of  the  administration,  a  man  who 
believes  in  fairness,  but  a  man  who  also 
does  not  intend  to  relinquish  in  any  way 
his  responsibilities  just  because  there  are 
great  political  demands  for  him  to  re- 
linquish them. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  for  the  admin- 
istration when  I  make  this  statement. 

I  hope  we  can  go  ahead,  take  up  these 
amendments  one  by  one,  have  a  fiUl  and 
adequate  debate  on  each  one,  and  then 
vote. 

There  has  been  expressed  to  me  a 
great  concern  on  the  part  of  some  Sena- 
tors who  hold  the  view  that  it  would  be 
,  better  to  have  no  bill  at  all  than  not  to 
have  these  amendments.  That  Is  a  de- 
cision for  them  to  make.  As  to  their 
parliamentary  procedure  and  It  is  a  de- 
cision for  the  Senate  to  make  if  it  is  con- 
fronted with  the  situation  in  which  it  is 
going  to  be  difficult  to  get  a  bill  passed 
before  adjournment. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  I  know 
many  Senators  on  the  committee  share 
my  view,  I  would  rather  go  home  at 
Christmas  time  witliout  an  education  bill 
than  walk  out  on  what  I  think  is  the 
clear  responsibility  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  sustain  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  In  my  opinion,  the  amend- 
ments that  are  being  offered  would  un- 
dermine the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Therefore, 
I  cannot  be  a  party  to  it. 

I  think  we  have  a  great  responsibility 


here.  I  also  wish  to  make  clear  next  that 
I  shall  insist  on  uniformity  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  administrative  pwlicies  rela- 
tive thereto.  It  is  Just  as  important  that 
they  have  the  same  rule  in  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton, or  Portland,  or  any  other  northern 
school  area,  as  in  any  southern  school 
area.  Therefore,  I  will  be  heard  to  say 
during  the  course  of  debate  that  a  charge 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  one  policy  in  the 
South  and  another  policy  in  the  North 
is  not  the  case,  for  I  have  the  assurance 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that 
there  will  be  uniform  application  of  their 
procedures. 

Mr.  President,  a  department  cannot 
handle  all  the  cases  that  this  Depart- 
ment handles  and  not  find  that  some 
staff  member  along  the  line  has  made  a 
mistake  or  has  been  guilty  of  some  arbi- 
trary conduct.  Mr.  President,  you  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  what  superiors  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  do  once  it  is  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary,  which 
leads  me  to  my  next  point. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  my  subcommit- 
tee is  in  the  midst  of  a  2-year  surveil- 
lance at  the  request  last  January  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a  2- 
year  surveillance  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
administration  of  our  education  bills 
that  have  become  law. 

There  is  not  a  Senator  in  the  Chamber 
who  can  cite  a  single  instance  in  which 
he  asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  the  counsel  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  look  into  an  alleged  miscar- 
riage of  administrative  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  has  not  re- 
ceived prompt  service  from  me  or  from 
my  committee  in  getting  the  facts. 

In  fact,  we  would  have  had  this  bill 
before  the  Senate  3  weeks  ago  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  group  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  forewarned  me 
that  they  were  concerned  about  the  mat- 
'  ter  of  administration  in  some  areas  of 
the  South.  When  I  heard  their  com- 
plaints, I  felt  that  if  the  facts  they  pre- 
sented were  borne  out  in  an  investiga- 
tion, they  had  a  strong  case. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to  one 
type  of  instance  in  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  E>epartment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  in  some  of  the  South- 
em  States  had  failed  to  lift  deferral  on 
new  applications  within  the  90-day  pe- 
riod provided  for  in  the  Morse  confer- 
ence compromise  amendment  that  was 
adopted  here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
last  year  as  a  substitute  for  the  Foun- 
tain amendment  in  the  House  bill. 

Under  that  Morse  administrative  pro- 
cedure— relating  to  deferral  of  new  ap- 
plications— the  law  now  provides  that 
the  Department  has  60  days,  following 
deferral,  to  bring  an  allegedly  noncom- 
plying  school  district,  North  or  South, 
to  formal  hearing.  At  the  close  of  the 
60  days,  where  the  hearing  has  been 
completed,  the  Independent  examiner 
has  an  additional  30  days  to  render  a 
decision.  If  the  hearing  examiner  finds 


on  the  record  that  the  school  district 
is  not  complying,  the  deferral  continues 
while  the  school  district  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  further  administrative 
appeal.  Then  the  matter  rests  before  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  for 
an  additional  30  days,  and  during  that 
period  of  time  the  funds  also  are  de- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  cited 
cases  in  which  the  Department  had  ap- 
parently extended  deferral  of  new  ap- 
plications far  over  the  90-day  periodr~-I_ 
looked  into  those  cases.  I  have  been  able 
to  relate  that  I  had  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  report 
on  each  of  these  complaints  at  an  in- 
formal conference  that,  lasted  several 
hours  in  our  committee  room  some  days 
ago. 

What  did  we  find?  We  foimd  that  the 
Senators  had  not  been  completely  in- 
formed by  their  home  State  educators 
that  in  nearly  every  case,  it  was  the  edu- 
cators who  had  asked  for  extensions  of 
their  cases  beyond  the  90-day  period. 
And  those  requests  included  their  agree- 
ments to  extend  deferral.  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  the  Senators  heard  about 
that,  they  said  to  me,  "We  are  sorry. 
Wayne.  We  were  not  told  that.  That 
makes  an  entirely  different  case  out  of 
it."  Of  course  it  does.  The  school  super- 
intendents who  had  asked  for  the  ex- 
tensions had  good  reason  to  ask  for  it, 
because  they  were  in  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  work  out  a  policy  within  the 
school  districts  that  would  permit  com- 
pliance. We  have  had  other  complaints 
since  then.  During  the  course  of  debate, 
if  they  are  raised,  either  on  the  floor  or 
in  conference  with  me.  I  will  give  the 
Department's  position.  But  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that,  thus  far,  I  have  not 
found  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and  his  staff  guilty  of 
the  "high  crimes  and  misdemeanors" 
that  some  of  the  critics  allege  in  regard 
to  administering  the  education  acts. 

We  do  have  a  problem — and  I  want  to 
mention  it — which  involves  a  reference 
to  Southern  States.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
probably  flnd  the  same  cases  in  the 
North  although  they  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  me.  Many  school  districts  in  a 
given  Southern  State  are  cooperating 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  the  policy 
of  school  desegregation  but  there  are 
other  school  districts  which  obviously  are 
not  attempting  to  do  so.  Thus,  the  De- 
partment and  the  administration  point 
out  that  any  amendment  offered  to  the 
bill  which  will  encourage  noncooperation 
will  operate  imfairly  against  those 
soutihem  school  districts  which  have 
recognized  that  the  decision  of  the 
XJS.  Supreme  Court  means  exactly 
what  it  says.  Desegregation  is  now  a 
matter  of  legal  right.  There  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  it.  During  the  course  of  debate, 
we  are  going  to  flnd  that  some  Senator 
may  think  that  we  in  the  Senate  should 
substitute  for  the  Supreme  Court,  aa- 
simiing  we  could  do  that  constitutionally. 
I  do  not  think  any  law  which  Congress 
can  pass  can  replace  a  constitutional 
right.  It  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  from  part  7,  page  2414  of 
the  hearings  of  the  committee,  the  facts 
and  figures  submitted  to  us  which  show 
a  great  discrepancy  in  some  Southern 
States  among  the  school  districts  within 
each  State  in  respect  to  compliance  and 
also  a  table  showing  the  figures.  The 
figures  show  that  integration  in  the 
South  can  still  be  characterized  as  "de 
minimis."  I  cannot  stand  here  during 
this  debate  and  support  amendments  to 
the  bUl  which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
reward  noncooperating  southern  schools 
districts  to  the  disadvantage  of  those 
school  districts  who  are  doing  everything 
they  can  to  make  the  law  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
and  table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  States  showing  the  smallest  percent- 
age of  Negro  students  attending  predomi- 


nantly white  schools  In  the  current  school 
year  are  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  South  Carolina.  In  Alabama,  2.4 
percent  of  Negro  students  go  to  schools 
where  they  make  up  less  than  05  percent  of 
the  student  body.  The  comparable  percent- 
age Is  2.6  In  Mississippi.  2.6  In  LoiUslana, 
4.9  In  South  Carolina,  6.6  In  Georgia,  12.8  In 
North  Carolina,  14.7  in  Florida,  and  14.5  in 
Arkansas. 

The  southern  States  witb  the  largest  per- 
centage of  Negro  pupils  going  to  school  with 
whites  are  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia. 
Texas  has  34.6  percent  of  its  Negro  students 
attending  schools  where  they  make  up  less 
than  95  percent  of  the  enrollment.  In  Ten- 
nessee, the  comparable  percentage  Is  21.9 
and  In  Virginia  20. 

Among  the  border  States,  Kentucky  has 
88.5  percent  of  Its  Negro  students  In  tills 
category,  Delaware  84.8  percent.  West  Vir- 
ginia 83.4  percent.  Maryland  40.5  percent, 
Oklahoma  40.5  percent,  and  Missouri  26.7 
percent. 


Negro  pupils  attending 

schools  less  than  95 

percent  Negro 

Negro  pupils  attending 

schools  95  to  99.9 

percent  Negro 

Negro  pupils  attending 

schools  100  percent 

Negro 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Total  17  States 

17.3 

589,620 

7.1 

4.4 

239,770 

75.6 

2.571.540 

12.5 

Southern  States 

363.290 

126, 160 

83.1 

2.410,000 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana     

2.4 

14.5 

14.7 

6.6 

2.6 

6,570 

17,140 

41,120 

22,610 

6,850 

6.840 

44,850 

12,120 

40.600 

117,050 

47.540 

2.3 

2.1 

6.1 

3.3 

.9 

.6 

2.8 

1.1 

9.8 

12.7 

4.8 

6,300 

2.480 

17,060 

11,300 

2.370 

l!580 

9,810 

2.720 

18.170 

42,960 

11.410 

95.3 
83.4 
79.2 
90.1 
96.5 
96.S 
84.4 
94.0 
68.3 
52.7 
75.2 

260.900 
98,650 
221,550 
308,450 
254.050 

Mississippi  ............ 

2.6 

254,700 

Nortn  Carolina 

12.8 

295.650 

South  Carolina     

4.9 

232,550 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

21.9 

34.6 
20.0 

126.550 
178.250 
178.700 

Border  States 

45.1 

226.330 

22.7 

113.610 

32.2 

161.540 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Maryland . 

Missouri 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia    

84.8 
88.5 

40.5 
26.7 
40.5 
83.4 

20. 440 
38,230 
88.980 
34.710 
24.950 
19,020 

15.2 
0 

23.5 

37.5 

15.2 

.9 

3.660 

51,630 

48,750 

9,360 

210 

0 

11. 5 
36.0 
35.8 
44.3 
15.7 

0 

4.980 

79,150 

46.540 

27.290 

3.580 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record — because  it  bears  on  the  point 
I  am  making — excerpts  from  the  mate- 
rial beginning  on  page  2338  of  the  hear- 
ings, the  Joint  statement  of  the  NAACP 
legal  defense  fund.  Division  of  Legal  In- 
formation and  Community  Service;  and 
M.  Hayes  Mizell,  APSC,  South  Carolina 
community  relations  program.  It  sets 
forth  their  legal  position  in  regard  to  the 
so-called  guidelines  and  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint  Prepared  Statement  of  Jean  Faxbtax, 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  DnnsiON  of 
Legal  Information  and  Commttnitt  Serv- 
ice: AND  M.  Hates  Mizeix,  AFSC,  South 
Carolina  Commttnitt  Rzxattons  Program 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  la  Jean  Fairfax. 
I  am  the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Legal 
Information  and  Community  Service  of  the 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Eklucatlonal  Fund. 
Hayes  Mizell.  Director  of  the  Soutb  Carolina 
Community  Relations  Program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  present  testi- 
mony based  on  the  expert  encee  of  our  two 
agencies  in  seeking  to  secxire  the  right  of 
every  child  to  equal  educational  opportunity. 
We  are  accompanied  by  Winifred  Green,  Di- 
rector of  the  Alabama  Community  Relations 
Program  of  the  Amertcan  Frtends  Service 
Committee. 


Our  experience  represents  two  Important 
aspects  of  private  agency  effort  to  promote 
equal  educational  opportunity  and  covers 
more  than  two  decades  of  concern  with  the 
legal  and  community  aspects  of  this  problem. 
For  the  past  two  years  our  two  agencies  have 
cosponsored  a  School  Desegregation  Task 
Force  in  the  South,  from  which  much  of  the 
experience  we  will  share  today  Is  drawn. 

The  riots  of  1967  have  unmasked  deep 
anger  and  despair  among  Negroes — anger 
about  being  humiliated,  rejected  and  denied 
access  to  the  riches  of  America's  affluent 
society  which  are  spread  before  them  and 
despair  about  the  viability  of  legal  processes 
for  securing  full  membership  In  that  society. 
The  desperation  of  a  growing  number  of 
citizens  who  have  abandoned  hope  compels 
urgent  assessment  of  the  nation's  ability  to 
make  good  its  promise  of  equality.  We  would 
like  to  make  some  observations  about  racial 
Isolation  in  education  which  are  germane  to 
this  problem  as  well  as  to  the  matters  which 
are  specifically  before  this  Subcommittee. 

The  school  Is  the  first  pubUc  institution 
which  the  minority  group  child  encounters. 
At  his  first  entry  point  into  the  larger  com- 
munity, he  perceives  how  society  defines  him 
and  communicates  Its  expectations  for  him 
as  a  person,  a  citizen  and  a  job-holder.  As 
Judge  Minor  Wisdom  has  said: 

"Denial  of  access  to  the  dominant  culture, 
lack  of  opportunity  In  any  meaningful  way 
to  participate  In  political  and  other  public 
activities,  the  stigma  of  apartheid  con- 
demned in  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  are 
concomitants  of  the  dual  educational  sys- 
tem. The  unmalleable  fact  transcending  In 
Importance  the  harm  to  Individual  Negro 
children  la  that  the  separate  school  system 


was  an  Integral  element  In  the  Southern 
State's  general  program  to  restrict  Negroes 
as  a  class  from  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
the  mainstream  of  American  life:  Negroes 
must  keep  their  place.  {United  Statea  v.  Jef. 
ferson  County  Board  of  Education,  372  P  2ni 
836  (5th  Clr.  1966),  aff'd  with  modifications 
on  rehearing  en  banc,  Civ.  No.  23345,  sth 
Cir.,  March  29,  1967." 

Equality  of  educational  opportunity  la  now 
the  law  of  the  land.  Yet  American  education 
Is  still  largely  segregated  and  unequal.  The 
public  school  which  should  be  the  gateway 
to  dignity,  economic  opportunity  and  citi- 
zenship is  the  symbol  of  apartheid. 

Locked  into  segregated  schools  and  locked 
out  of  participation  In  the  mainstream  of 
economic,  cultural  and  civic  life,  American 
Negroes  have  become  less  inhibited  in  their 
expressions  of  frustration,  alienation  and 
despair.  Segregated  public  schools  will  in- 
creasingly become  the  focus  of  this  despair. 
While  the  elimination  of  segregation  in  edu- 
cation is  no  panacea  and  may,  indeed,  have 
more  long-run  than  short-run  implications 
for  a  racial  minority  which  is  overcoming 
generations  of  exclusion,  resistance  by  the 
white  majority  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity now.  Is  Interpreted  as  "Never!"  There 
Is  no  single  path  out  of  the  Intermeshed  web 
of  segregated  schools,  jobs  and  botising,  but 
one  thing  is  sure:  to  deny  equal  access  to 
opportunities  for  the  education  and  training 
needed  for  entry  Into  our  advanced  tech- 
nological society  is  to  exclude  persons  from 
meaningful  participation  In  any  part  of  It. 
Time  Is  running  out.  Visible  evidence  that 
the  nation  Is  committed  to  racial  Inclusive 
ness  in  pubUc  education  Is  urgently  needed. 

The  process  of  school  integration  In  the 
South,  where  we  have  been  working,  baa 
been  a  cycle  of  great  expectations  and  shat- 
tered hopes.  The  excitement  following  the 
Supreme  Court's  school  desegregation  deci- 
sion of  1954  waned  during  the  years  of  mas- 
sive resistance.  The  mandate  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  secure  non- 
discrimination in  all  Federally-financed  pro- 
grams generated  hope  that  HEW  would 
make  real  In  the  lives  of  American  children 
the  rights  which  a  decade  of  litigation  had 
won  but  had  failed  to  achieve  In  fact.  How- 
ever, there  are  now  more  Negro  children  In 
segregated  schools  In  the  South  than  in 
1954.  The  ringing  affirmation  In  the  Fifth 
Circuit's  monumental  decision  last  winter 
that  there  Is  a  clear  constitutional  mandate 
to  tackle  all  manifestations  of  de  jure  seg- 
regation in  education  and  that  this  means 
conversion  to  an  Integrated  system,  "lock, 
stock  and  barrel"  must  be  tempered  with  the 
fact  that  new  schools  will  be  opening  this 
fall  on  a  completely  segregated  basis.  Reseg- 
regatlon  is  occurring  even  before  integration 
has  been  accomplished. 

To  effectuate  "Htle  VI  HEW  Issued  Guide- 
lines for  school  desegregation  which  conform 
in  general  to  standards  established  by  Fed- 
eral courts  and  which  have  been  upheld  by 
them.  Progress  has  taken  place  under  the 
Guidelines,  particularly  in  the  border  states, 
but  their  implementation  In  the  Deep  South 
has  not  produced  significant  results  in  the 
elimination  of  the  dual  school  system.  Most 
southern  school  districts  are  desegregating 
under  freedom  of  choice  plans.  We  commend 
to  you  the  recent  report  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  Southern  School  De- 
segregation, 1966-67,  which  Is  a  thorough 
documentation  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  free- 
dom of  choice  plans  as  a  device  to  disestab- 
lish dual  school  structures. 

HEW  requires  substantial  progress  In  pupil 
desegregation  and  in  moves  to  end  the  racial 
Identlflabillty  of  schools.  Yet  HEW  has  pre- 
dicted that  when  schools  open  this  fall,  82% 
of  the  Negro  children  In  the  Deep  South  will 
be  In  schools  which  are  at  least  96%  Negro. 

We  are  distressed  at  the  dilution  of  these 
GiUdelines  as  they  are  being  implemented 
locally.   HEWs   minimum    expectations   for 
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staff  desegregation  (the  equivalent  of  two 
teachers  per  school)  will  undoubtedly  not  be 
met  this  year  and  there  is  evidence  that 
Negro  teachers  have  been  fired,  demoted  or 
assigned  to  nonacademlc  positions.  The  reg- 
ulations clearly  call  for  the  equalization  of 
facilities  and  programs  and  for  the  closing 
of  inferior  schools.  Yet  segregated  Negro 
schools  will  be  In  operation  this  year  which 
are  overcrowded,  unaccredited  and  Inferior 
in  curriculum  and  facilities  to  white  schools 
In  the  district.  Some  of  them  have  no  Indoor 
plumbing.  In  many  districts,  contrary  to  the 
Guidelines,  bus  transportation  Is  duplicative 
and  discriminatory  and  has  not  been  reor- 
ganized into  a  nonracial  system.  We  are  con- 
cerned about  HEW '8  apparent  reluctance  to 
enforce  its  regulations  in  majority-Negro 
districts  in  the  South. 

The  fact  that  HEW  has  been  unable  to 
provide  adequate  protection  for  families  ex- 
ercising their  rights  has  been  a  major  deter- 
rent to  desegregation.  Negro  families  seeking 
equal  educational  opportunities  have  suf- 
fered intimidation,  physical  violence,  eco- 
nomic reprisals,  evictions  and  Job  loss.  Cou- 
rageous children,  who  have  enrolled,  never- 
theless in  desegregated  schools,  have  met 
indifference,  humiliation,  hostility  and  phys- 
ical abuse  from  teachers  and  fellow  students. 
Even  where  there  has  been  no  overt  Intim- 
idation, fear  or  rejection  and  of  academic 
failure  has  been  a  limiting  factor. 

A  nation  which  is  unable  to  secure  for  Its 
children  the  rights  to  which  they  are  con- 
stitutionally entitled  and  which  cannot  pro- 
tect them  In  the  exercise  of  their  rights  Is 
breeding  discontent.  We  have  observed  a 
growing  cynicism  among  Negroes  In  the 
South  as  they  have  experienced  the  gap  be- 
tween the  law  and  Its  implementation. 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the 
South,  we  believe  that  the  following  are 
needed  to  secure  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity across  the  nation : 

1.  A  clear  national  commitment  and  a  high 
priority  to  the  goal  of  quality,  integrated 
education. 

2.  A  vigorous  civil  rights  compliance  pro- 
gram with  understanding  and  strong  sup- 
port from  all  branches  of  government. 

3.  An  effective  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram. TlUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  Is  not 
before  you  but  we  hope  you  will  find  ways 
of  encouraging  greater  coordination  between 
programs  funded  under  that  title,  which  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  In  the  solution  of 
problems  incident  to  desegregation,  and  pro- 
grams under  other  Acts,  such  as  ESEA's 
Titles  in  and  V. 

4.  Incentives  to  stimulate  comprehensive,* 
long-range  solutions  for  the  toughest  and 
most  challenging  problems.  In  many  school 
districts  genuine  efforts  to  eliminate  racial 
isolation  will  have  to  anticipate  metropoli- 
tan plans,  school  district  reorganizations 
and  even  interstate  structures. 

recommendations 

1.  We  urge  you  to  delete  Section  182  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  as  amended  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  HR  7819.  HEWs  compliance  pro- 
gram must  be  strengthened.  Efflforts  to 
weaken  it,  such  as  the  Fountain  amendment, 
must  be  resisted.  The  only  sanction  available 
to  HEW  is  the  termination  of  Federal  funds. 
We  can  assure  this  Subcommittee  that  HEW 
has  used  this  sanction  with  extreme  caution. 
There  are  over  23.000  school  districts  In  the 
nation.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pliance program,  enforcement  action  has 
been  Initiated  only  against  317  (as  of  July  1, 
1967).  As  of  July  31,  1967,  funds  had  been 
terminated  only  against  103  school  districts; 
only  74  were  being  deferred.  Most  of  the 
school  districts  against  which  enforcement 
action  has  been  initiated  are  districts  In  the 
South  which  have  either  refused  completely 
to  file  compliance  agreements  or  have  dem- 
onstrated extremely  poor  performance  in  stu. 


dent  desegregation  (0-3% ) .  The  small  num- 
ber of  districts  which  have  been  subject  to 
sanctions  must  be  compared  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  southern  districts 
which  are  not  fulfilling  their  constitutional 
obligation  to  abolish  their  dual  school  sys- 
tems. No  northern  districts  have  been  cited 
In  spite  of  the  many  complaints  which  HEW 
has  received  about  segregation  in  the  North. 
The  erosion  of  constitutional  rights  which 
Is  vritnessed  not  only  in  the  attacks  against 
HEWs  modest  success  but  also  in  HEW's 
failure  to  develop  a  vigorous  and  effective 
compliance  program  must  be*  challenged.  We 
urge  this  Subcommittee  in  its  report  to  ex- 
press its  concern  for  a  strengthened  Title  VI 
compliance  program  in  HEW. 

2.  We  oppose  the  transfer  of  the  adminis- 
trative responsibUlty  for  Title  ni  of  ESEA 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  states. 
We  have  carefully  studied  the  statements  of 
Secretary   John    W.   Gardner   and   Commis- 
sioner Harold  Howe  II  concerning  the  House 
of  Representative's  amendments  to  Title  III 
and  share  their  concern  that  such  a  shift 
would  weaken  this  program  which  was  de- 
signed to  foster  innovation  and  constructive 
educational  experimentation.  The  state  de- 
partments of  education  in  the  South  have 
not  demonstrated  a  capacity  for  Innovation, 
Imagination  and  change.  With  the  posblble 
exception  of  some  border  states,  we  see  no 
evidence  that  these  agencies  have  provided 
leadership     for     school     desegregation — the 
most  urgent  Issue  which  would  Indeed  have 
tested  their  ability  to  create  new  structvues 
to  meet  changing  timeb.  Furthermore,  there 
is  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary — 
that  southern  state  educational  agencies  are 
using  their  power  to  preserve  segregation.  A 
three-Judge  Federal  court  recently  ruled  that 
Alabama  officials  had  "fiouted  every  effort  to 
make  the  Fotuteenth  Amendment  a  mean- 
ingful reality  to  Negro  school  children"  but 
went  on  to  observe  that  "the  most  significant 
action  by  these  defendant  state  officials,  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  dual  public  school 
system  based  on  race.  Is  found  In  the  day-to- 
day performance  of  their  duties  in  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem." (Lee  v.  Macon  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion,  C-A.  No.   604-E,  MX).  Ala.,  March  22. 
1967).  The  extremely  low  desegregation  sta- 
tistics (for  1966-67:  Alabama,  2.4%;  Georgia. 
6.6%;     Louisiana,     2.6%;     South     Carolina, 
4.9%:  Mississippi,  2.16%)  woiUd  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  state  agencies  are  unable  or  im- 
wllling  to  provide  leadership  for  change. 

So  long  as  state  agencies  are  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  segregation,  either 
through  aggressive,  deliberate  acts  or  by  re- 
fusing to  play  an  affirmative  role  in  imple- 
menting the  law  of  the  land.  Federally- 
funded  programs  over  which  they  have  con- 
trol are  not  going  to  promote  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

3.  We  urge  you  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
needed  to  ensure  that  programs  such  as 
Title  I  of  B5EA  are  Implemented  so  that  they 
will  not  conflict  with  the  mandate  to  dis- 
establish the  dual  school  system.  Our  ex- 
perience corroborates  the  findings  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  the  above- 
mentioned  report  that  Title  I  funds  in  some 
districts  "have  been  employed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  institutionalize  and  strengthen  the 
dual  school  structure"  and  frustrate  the 
constitutional  requirement  to  abolish 
segregation. 

Here  are  four  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
complaints  which  we  hear  many  times  in 
the  South. 

North  Carolina. — ^Trailers,  purchased  with 
ESEA  funds  are  vised  to  reduce  overcrowding 
at  a  Negro  school  although  a  formerly  all- 
white  school  just  a  half-mile  away  has  un- 
used capacity  which  could  have  absorbed 
pupils  from  the  Negro  school. 

Mississippi. — ^BSEA  funds  are  apparently 
being  used  In  a  district  to  cover  teachers' 
salaries  which  should  have  been  paid  out  of 


state  and  local  funds.  A  district  Is  apparently 
using  ESEA  funds  to  equalize  teachers' 
salaries. 

Georgia. — During  the  month  when  freedom 
of  choice  is  exercised,  a  Negro  school  begins 
to  serve  free  lunches  with  ESEA  funds  to 
400  out  of  975  children  when  only  40  had 
received  free  meals  previously.  Very  few  Ne- 
gro pupils  have  chosen  to  attend  formerly 
all-white  schools  in  this  county. 

Alabama. — ^Equipment  purchased  with 
ESEA  funds  for  a  target  school  which  is  Negro 
ends  up  at  the  white  school.  In  a  Georgia 
district  equipment  Is  turned  over  to  a  white 
private  segregated  school. 

Mr.  MORSE.  FinaUy,  Mr.  President,  I 
present  the  administration's  point  of 
view  when  I  present  the  decision  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Lynda 
Stout  against  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Education.  It  will  be  pointed  out 
by  some  of  my  colleagues  that  there  iS  a 
decision  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  which  that  court  does  not 
share  the  views  expressed  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit;  but  the  administration  stands  on 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  decision.  The 
legal  record  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
denied  certiorari  in  an  appeal  from  the 
Fifth  Circuit  case,  indicating  the  best  ex- 
pression to  date  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  want  to  read  the  following  para- 
graphs from  that  case  because  they  will 
be  the  foundation  premises  for  my  legal 
position  throughout  this  debate  in  re- 
spect to  certain  amendments  that  I  un- 
derstand will  be  offered: 

When  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In 
1954  decided  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  the 
members  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1966 
had  not  entered  the  first  grade.  Brown  I  held 
that  separate  schools  for  Negro  children  were 
"Inherently  unequal".  Negro  chUdren,  said 
the  Court,  have  the  "personal  and  present" 
right  to  equal  educational  opportunities 
with  white  children  in  a  raciaUy  nondis- 
criminatory public  school  system.  For  all  but 
a  handful  of  Negro  members  of  the  High 
School  Class  of  '66  this  right  has  been  "of 
such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  on". 

"The  Brown  case  is  misread  and  mlsappUed 
when  It  is  construed  simply  to  confer  upon 
Negro  pupils  the  right  to  be  considered  for 
admission  to  a  white  school".  The  United 
States  Constitution,  as  construed  in  Brofum, 
requires  public  school  systems  to  Integrate 
students,  faculties,  facilities,  and  activities. 
If  Brown  I  left  any  doubt  as  to  the  affirma- 
tive duty  of  states  to  furnish  a  fully  Inte- 
grated education  to  Negroes  as  a  class. 
Brown  II  resolved  that  doubt.  A  state  with 
a  dual  attendance  system,  one  for  whites  and 
one  for  Negroes,  must  "effectuate  a  transl-^ 
tion  to  a  [single]  raclaUy  nondiscriminatory^ 
system."  The  two  Brown  decisions  established 
equalization  of  educational  opi>ortvmitles  as 
a  high  priority  goal  for  all  of  the  states  and 
compelled  seventeen  states,  which  by  law  had 
segregated  public  schools,  to  take  affirmative 
action  to  reorganize  their  schools  into  a  uni- 
tary, nonracial  system. 

The  only  school  desegregation  plan  that 
meets  constitutional  standards  is  one  that 
works.  By  helping  public  schools  to  meet 
that  test,  by  assisting  the  covirts  in  their 
independent  evaluation  of  school  desegrega- 
tion plans,  and  by  accelerating  the  progress 
but  simplifying  the  process  of  desegregation 
the  HEW  Guidelines  offer  new  hope  to  Negro 
school  children  long  denied  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  A  national  effort,  bringing  to- 
gether Congress,  the  executive,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary may  be  able  to  make  meaningful  the 
right  of  Negro  children  to  equal  educational 
opportunities.  The  courts  acting  alone  have 
failed. 
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We  hold,  again.  In  determining  whether 
school  desegregation  plans  met  the  standards 
of  Brown  and  other  decisions  of  the  Supremo 
Court,  that  courts  In  this  circuit  should  give 
"great  weight"'  to  HEW  GiUdellnes.  Such  def- 
erence Is  consistent  with  the  exercise  of  tra- 
ditional Judicial  powers  and  functions.  HEW 
Guidelines  are  based  on  decisions  of  this  and 
other  courts,  are  formulated  to  stay  within 
the  scope  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  are 
prepared  in  detail  by  experts  In  education 
and  school  jwlmlnlstratlon.  and  are  Intended 
by  Congress  and  the  executive  to  be  part  of  a 
coordinated  national  program.  The  Guide- 
lines present  the  best  system  available  for 
iinlform  application,  and  the  best  aid  to  the 
courts  In  evaluating  the  validity  of  a  school 
desegregation  plan  and  the  progress  made 
under  that  plan. 

Mr.  President,  elsewhere  in  the  deci- 
sion the  Court  points  out  that  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  choice  proposal  does 
not  necesEsuily  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Constitution.  The  Court  points  out 
that  the  law  requires  integrated  schools, 
not  segregated  schools  by  choice.  In  fact, 
it  is  the  view  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  the  argument  that  seeks  to 
support  freedom  of  choice  is  but  another 
way  of  stating  the  rejected  doctrine  of 
separate  but  equal  schools.  But  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held — and  I  shall 
never  move  from  this  major  premise  in 
the  course  of  the  debate — is  that,  as  a 
matter  of  constitutional  law,  there  shall 
be  integrated  schools,  and  not  segregated 
schools,  whether  that  segregation  is  by 
so-called  free  choice  or  by  simply  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  a  community  to  go 
along  with  Integrated  schools. 

It  is  rejected,  of  course,  by  some,  but 
the  great  concern,  as  a  matter  of  law. 
about  so-called  free  choice  is  that  there 
are  mores  and  cultural  patterns  and  past 
history  that  inhibit  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom  of  choice.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
for  a  Negro  parent  to  determine,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  that  his  boy  or 
girl  shall  be  denied  his  constitutional 
rights  by  going  along  with  the  officials 
of  a  community  or  the  school  directors 
of  a  community  with  a  continued  separa- 
tion of  the  schoolchildren  based  upon 
the  color  of  their  skin. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  already  in  the 
subcommittee  record  a  legal  memoran- 
dum supplied  me  by  the  Etepartment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  on  free 
choice  in  desegregating  public  schools, 
but  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to  put  It 
In  the  Record  at  this  point,  because  it 
bears  out  the  general  premise  of  which 
I  have  Just  spoken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Lkgal  Mzmorandttm  Sttppuxo  by  thk  Dkpakt- 

icDTT  or  HXALTH,  Education,  Am  Wklfarx 

OK  "Free  Choick"  ts  DzsKcaxcATrNc  Pttbuc 

Schools 

In  1954.  the  Supreme  Court  announced  the 
constitutional  principle  that  Negro  children 
have  the  right  to  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunities with  white  children  In  a  racially 
non-dlBcrlmlnatory  public  school  system. 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  347  VS.  483 
(1954).  The  Court  made  clear  the  obligation 
of  school  ofSclals  in  school  districts  main- 
taining a  dual  educational  system  based  on 
race  to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  dual  nature  of  the  system  as 
well  as  all  other  distinctions  based  on  race. 
In  a  follow-up  decision  In  the  same  case  a 
year  later,    the   Court   recognized    that   the 


change  to  a  unitary,  non-racial  school  sys- 
tem could  take  a  period  of  time,  and  held 
that  school  districts  covUd  effect  the  transi- 
tion with  '"all  deliberate  speed".  Broton  v. 
Board  of  Education,  349  U.S.  294  (1955). 

In  these  two  benchmark  decisions,  the 
Court  did  not  discuss  what  particular  devices 
might  be  used  In  disestablishing  a  dual 
school  system.  It  made  clear  that  during  the 
transitional  period  school  officials  would  have 
to  deal  with  problems  of  disestablishment 
relating  to  "physical  condition  of  the  school 
plant,  the  school  transportation  system,  per- 
sonnel, revision  of  school  districts  and  at- 
tendance areas  Into  compact  units  to  achieve 
a  system  of  determining  admission  to  the 
public  schools  on  a  nonraclal  basis."  The 
development  of  specific  plans  was  left,  how- 
ever, to  local  school  officials,  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  lower  Federal  Coiu-ts. 

Initially,  school  systems  upon  being  or- 
dered to  start  desegregation  Instituted  very 
selective  pupU  transfer  systems  which  gave 
only  a  handful  of  Negro  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  transfer  to  white  schools.  Later, 
when  a  racially  segregated  school  system  was 
forced  to  take  further  action.  It  almost  In- 
variably used  a  "free  choice"  method  of  as- 
signment of  pupils  to  particular  schools.  Un- 
der this  method,  the  school  officials  abdicated 
the  function  of  assigning  students,  which 
they  had  theretofore  exercised  on  a  racial 
basis,  to  the  students  and  their  parents. 
Despite  the  marked  departure  from  prior 
school  administrative  practice  that  was  In- 
volved In  the  adoption  of  this  system  by 
school  districts  facing  the  duty  to  desegre- 
gate, the  lower  Federal  Courts  accepted  the 
system  as  a  legitimate  transitional  device. 
See,  e.g.,  Lockett  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Muscogee  County,  342  F.  2d  225  (5th  Clr. 
1965);  Gaines  v.  Dougherty  County  Board  of 
Education,  334  F.  2d  983  (5th  Clr.  1964); 
Kemp  V.  Beasley,  352  F.  2d  14  (8th  Clr.  1965) ; 
Bradley  v.  School  Board  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond. 345  F.  2d  310  (4th  Clr.  1965),  rev.  in 
part.  328  VJS.  103. 

As  school  officials  and  the  co\irts  developed 
a  body  of  experience  In  the  operation  of  the 
"free  choice"  system.  It  became  apparent  that 
It  was  far  from  a  "free  choice"  and  In  many 
Instances  It  produced  only  minimal  changes 
In  the  traditional  dual  school  system  based 
on  race.  See,  Report  U.S.  Comm.  on  Civil 
Rights,  Survey  of  School  Desegregation  in  the 
Southern  and  Border  States — 196S-6.  In  this 
connection,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit  in  I/.S.  v.  Jefferson  Co..  372  F.  2d  836, 

aff'd  en  l>anc,  380  F.  2d  386,  cert,  den., 

VS. (1967),  said: 

"School  authorities  In  this  Clrciilt,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  turned  to  the  freedom 
of  choice  method  for  desegregating  public 
schools.  •  •  •  When  such  plans  leave  school 
officials  with  a  broad  area  of  uncontrolled  dis- 
cretion, this  method  of  desegregation  Is  bet- 
ter suited  than  any  other  to  preserve  the  es- 
sentials of  the  dual  school  system  while  giv- 
ing paper  compliance  with  the  duty  to  de- 
segregate." (p.  888) 

Even  where  a  district  granted  transfer 
privileges  to  Negro  students.  It  placed  the 
full  bvirden  of  desegregation  on  them,  and 
for  all  practical  purposes  dual  school  sys- 
tems remained  Intact.  By  and  large,  faculties 
remained  segregated;  athletic  events  were 
scheduled  on  a  racial  basis;  '  school  buses 
transported  Negroes  long  distances  past  white 
schools  to  attend  traditionally  Negro  schools; 
and  the  quality  of  education  In  traditionally 
Negro  schools  remained  so  Inferior  that 
white  students  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
enroll  In  them  and  many  Negro  students 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  them.  Commtinlty  attitudes 
exerted  a  substantial  Influence  to  assure  that 
the  choice  of  the  students  would  be  for  the 


same  schools  that  bad  been  tradltlooaiiv 
maintained  for  them.'  Instead,  there  re- 
mained clearly  a  system  of  schools  for 
Negroes,  even  thoiigh  some  Negroes  attended 
the  schools  which  previously  had  been  re- 
served for  whites. 

The  slow  pace  of  desegregation  since  Brown 
led  the  Supreme  Coiirt  In  Watson  v.  City  of 
Memphis,  373  U.S.  526,  530  (1963),  to  say: 
"Brown  never  contemplated  that  the  concept 
of  'deliberate  speed'  would  countenance  In- 
definite delay  In  elimination  of  racial  bar- 
riers in  school.  .  .  ." 

See  also,  Griffith  v.  County  School  Board 
of  Prince  Edward  Co.,  377  VS.  218.  229 
(1964) ;  Goss  v.  Board  of  Education,  373  VS 
683  (1963). 

Not  only  was  time  running  out,  but  it  wai 
also  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  school 
officials  were  not  accepting  their  responsi- 
bility to  eliminate  all  aspects  and  vestiges  of 
the  traditional  dual  school  system.  For  this 
reason,  the  lower  Federal  Courts  found  It  In- 
creasingly necessary  to  spell  out  In  specific 
terms  what  had  always  been  Inherent  In  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Brown,  and  to 
place  Umltations  on  the  use  of  "free  choice" 
plans. 

One  such  limitation  was  announced  by  the 
Fourth  Circuit  In  Bowman  v.  County  School 
Board  of  Charles  City  County,  C.A.  #10793 
(4th  Clr.  June  12,  1967).  The  Court  held: 

"Freedom  of  choice  Is  acceptable  only  if 
the  choice  Is  free  In  the  practical  context 
of  Its  exercise.  If  there  are  extraneous  pres- 
sures which  deprive  the  choice  of  Its  freedom, 
the  school  board  may  be  required  to  adopt 
affirmative  measures  to  counter  them." 
(Opinion,  p.  3.) 

The  majority  In  the  Fourth  Circuit  has 
not  been  as  positive  as  other  circuits  in  re- 
quiring results  In  the  operation  of  a  free 
choice  plan.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  Court  In  Boviman  required  the  lower 
court  to  order  effective  action  to  end  dis- 
crimination In  teacher  assignment;  accord- 
ingly, the  court  held  that  the  plan  before  It 
was  not  acceptable. 

The  views  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  the 
Bovnnan  case  were  soon  applied  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina  In  the  case  of  Cop- 
pedge  v.  Franklin  Co.  Board  of  Education, 
C.A.  #1796  (EU.  N.C.  Aug.  17.  1967).  The 
District  Court  of  Coppedge,  after  reviewing 
the  evidence  of  Intimidation  of  and  threats 
to  parents  of  Negro  children  who  had  re- 
quested transfer  to  traditionally  white 
schools,  held  "that  community  attitudes  and 
pressiu'es  In  the  Franklin  County  school  sys- 
tem have  effectively  Inhibited  the  exercise  of 
free  choice  of  schools  by  Negro  pupils,  and 
their  parents."  "So-called  'freedom  of 
choice' ".  the  Court  continued,  "under  such 
circumstances  is  an  illusion",  and  as  a  result 
Is  constitutionally  lmf>ermlsslble.  (Opinion 
p.  12).  Consequently,  the  Court  ordered  a 
plan  for  the  complete  elimination  of  the  dual 
school  system  upon  the  "basis  of  a  unitary 
system  of  non-racial,  geographic  attendance 
zones,  or  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of 
grades,  or  schools,  or  both." 

In  VJS.  V.  Jefferson  Co.,  372  F.  2d  836.  aff'd 
en  banc,  380  F.  2d  385  (5th  Clr.  1967).  cert. 

den.,  —  U.S. ,  the  Fifth  Circuit  also  saw 

limits  to  the  use  of  "free  choice"  for  desegre- 
gation. The  Court  said: 

"As  Brown  dictates,  the  decree  places  re- 
sponsibility on  the  school  authorities  to  take 
affirmative  action  to  bring  about  a  unitary, 
non-racial  system.  As  the  Constitution  dic- 
tates, the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing; the  proof  of  a  school  board's  compliance 
...  is  the  result.  Has  the  operation  of  the 
promised  plan  actually  eliminated  segregated 
and  token -desegregated  schools  and  achieved 
substantial  integration?  "  (p.  984.) 
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■  See  St.  Augustine  High  School  y.  Lovial- 
ana  High  School  Athletic  Aasoolation,  OJL 
#16341  (EJ3.  La.  J\ily  6, 1967) . 


•See  Rep.  U.S.  Comm.  on  Civil  Rights. 
Survey  of  School  Desegregation  in  the  South- 
ern and  Border  States — 1965-66. 


Even  more  cryptically,  the  Court  added, '  The 
only  school  desegregation  plan  that  meets 
coMtltutlonal  standards  Is  one  that  works." 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit in  Kemp  v.  Beasley,  352  F.  2d   14.  21. 
(8th    Clr.    1965),    approved    of    freedom   of 
choice  plans  "as  a  permissible  method  at  this 
stage"  although  recognizing  that  such  a  plan 
"U  stlil  only  in  the  experimental  stage  and 
It  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  that  such 
method  will  fully  implement  the  decision  of 
Brown.  .  .  ."  When,  and  if,  it  does  fully  Im- 
nlement  the  Brown  decision.  Its  use  wUl  have 
ended  "In  the  long-run",  the  Court  said  In 
Jefferson,  "It  la  hardly  possible  that  schools 
will  be  administered  on  any  such  haphazard 
basis."  (p.  889)  See  also,  Lee  v.  Afocon,  267  P. 
Supp  458  (MX).  Ala.  March  22,  1967)   (three- 
ludKC  court).  Indeed,  In  Moses  v.  Washing- 
ton  Parish  School  Board,  C.A.  #15973   (EX>. 
La.  October  19,  1967) ,  the  District  Court  said, 
"With  all  grades  desegregated,  there  Is  no  ap- 
parent reason  for  the  continued  use  of  the 
purely   Interim    and    temporary   free-choice 
system."  (Opinion  p.  19.)  The  Court  added, 
geographic  zoning   "Is  the  only  reasonable 
basis  for  the  administration  of  this,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  all  school  systems."  (Opinion 
p   20.)  "We  could  Imagine  no  method",  the 
Court  went  on,  "more  Inappropriate,  more 
unreasonable,   more   needlessly   wasteful   In 
every  respect,  than  the  so-called  'free  choice' 
system."   (Opinion  p.  20.)   Free  choice,  the 
Court  noted,  denies  all   precepts   of  sound 
school  administration  for  effective  utilization 
of  available  resources  and  for  planning  for 
transportation,  curricula  and  other  programs. 
Similarly,   the   Court  In   Corbin  v.   County 
School  Board  of  Loudon  County,  Va.,  C.A. 

jf ,  (E.D.  Va.  Aug.  29,  1967),  ordered  the 

school  board  to  adopt  a  non-raclal  geographic 
zoning  plan  to  replace  the  free  choice  plan 
It  previously  had  used. 

At  the  very  least,  what  the  courts  have 
made  clear  Is  that  If  "free  choice"  is  to  be 
used  by  a  school  district  as  one  means  of 
abolishing  the  dual  school  system.  It  miist 
ultimately  offer  a  choice  between  schools 
which  are  Identtflable  neither  as  "white"  or 
"Negro".  In  Brown  v.  Coxtnfy  School  Board  of 
Frederick  Co..  245  F.  Supp.  649,  560  (W.D. 
Va.  1965).  a  District  Court  In  the  Foxirth 
Circuit  said:  ". .  .  |Tlhe  presence  of  all  Negro 
teachers  In  a  school  attended  solely  by  Negro 
pupils  In  the  past  denotes  that  school  a 
•colored  school'  Just  as  certainly  as  If  the 
words  were  printed  across  its  entrance  In 
six-inch  letters." 

The  same  warning  was  expressed  In  Kier  v. 
County  School  Board  of  Augusta  County,  249 
F.  Supp.  239.  247  (WX).  Va.  1966).  In  even 
stronger  terms: 

"Freedom  of  choice.  In  other  words,  does 
not  mean   a  choice  between  a  clearly  de- 
lineated Negro  school   (having  an  all-Negro 
faculty  and  staff)  and  a  white  school  (with 
an  all-white  faculty  and  staff).  School  au- 
thorities who  have  heretofore  operated  dual 
school  systenos  for  Negroes  and  whites  must 
assume  the  duty  of  eliminating  the  effects  of 
dualism  before  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  can 
be  superimposed  upon  the  preexisting  situa- 
tion and  approved  as  a  final  plan  of  desegre- 
gation. It  Is  not  enough  to  open  the  previ- 
ously all-white  schools  to  Negro  students  who 
desire  to  go  there  whUe   all-Negro  schools 
continue  to  be  maintained  as  such  ....  The 
duty  rests  with  the  school  board  to  overcome 
the  discrimination  of  the  past,  and  the  long- 
established  Image  of  the  'Negro  school'  can 
be  overcome  only  by  the  presence  of  an  In- 
tegrated faculty." 

The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit. In  Jefferson,  supra  at  890,  slmUarly  em- 
phasized: 

"Freedom  of  choice  means  the  maximum 
amount  of  freedom  and  clearly  understood 
choice  in  a  bona  fide  unitary  system  where 
schools  are  not  white  schools  or  Negro 
schools — Just  schools." 
If  students  of  all  races  are  found  indls- 


crlmlnantly  In  the  schools,  It  Is  clear  that 
a  "free  choice"  system  U  working.  On  the 
other  hand.  If  only  a  smaU  number  of  Ne- 
groes enroll  In  the  traditionally  white  schools, 
and  only  a  smaU  number  of  whites  In  the 
traditionally  Negro  schools,  and  there  Is  no 
other  apparent  explanation  for  such  a  distri- 
bution of  the  students  by  race,  there  is  rea- 
son to  beUeve  that  the  schools  have  reUmed 
their  racial  identity  and  that  this  identity 
is  influencing  the  choices.  In  DavU  v.  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  Mobile  County,  364  F. 
2d  896  (5th  Clr.  1966),  the  Court  of  Appeals 
disapproved  the  school  board's  desegregation 
plan,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  "less 
than  two-tenths  of  one  percent  of  the  Negro 
children  In  the  system  are  attending  white 
schools." 

Drawing  an  Inference  from  the  fact  that  a 
smaU  number  of  Negroes  were  enrolled  In  tra- 
ditionally white  schools,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  In  U.S.  v.  Jefferson  Co.. 
supra  at  888,  said : 

"Common  sense  suggests  that  a  gross  dis- 
crepancy between  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to 
white  children  in  a  school  and  the  HEW  per- 
centage guides  raises  an  Inference  that  the 
school  plan  Is  not  working  as  It  should  In 
providing  a  unitary.  Integrated  system." 

The  principles  announced  In  these  Federal 
Court  cases  are  the  same  principles  applied 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  discharging  its  responsibilities  un- 
der "ntle  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  At 
this  time,  the  Department  continues  to  ac- 
cept free  choice  desegregation  plans,  where 
such  plans  are  proving  their  efficacy,  along 
vrtth  other  measures,  In  eliminating  the  dual 
school  systems.  Including  removal  of  the  ra- 
cial Identlflability  of  the  schools  In  the  sys- 
tem. Where,   however.  It   Is  clear  that  the 
choice  of  the  children  Is  not  in  fact  free,  or 
where  the  plan  has  faUed  to  resiUt  In  the 
elimination    of   the   racial    Identity    of    the 
schools,  the  Department  has  asked  school  dis- 
tricts to  take  additional  concrete  steps  to  se- 
cure more  effective  progress  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  dual  school  system  within  a 
definite  period  of  time.  In  some  cases,  this  re- 
quires the  Department,  as  It  has  Increaalngly 
required  the  Courts,  to  turn  to  measures 
other  than  "free  choice". 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  finish 
with  this  observation.  I  hope  and  plead 
that  we  can  go  ahead  with  this  bill, 
amendment  by  amendment,  debating  the 
amendments  and  voting  on  them.  I  can- 
not speak  for  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  much  rather  have  no  action  taken 
on  this  bill  In  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress  than   take    some    so-called   civil 
rights  and  amendments,  and  let  it  go  to 
the  country  and  let  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress hear  from  the  parents  and  the 
educators  and  the  people  of  their  States 
and    assume    the    responsibiUty    under 
those  circumstances  for  not  passing  a 
bill.  It  will  not  be  my  responsibility,  for  I 
Intend  to  keep  faith  with  my  responsi- 
biUty. and  that  is  to  try  to  get  a  vote 
without  any  dilatory  tactics,  on  each  of 
the  amendments,  after  reasonable  time 
for  debate. 

I  refuse  to  beUeve.  In  spite  of  what 
some  of  the  press  said  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  do  not  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting action  on  this  bill  before  adjourn- 
ment unless  I  am  willing  to  take  some 
of  these  so-called  civil  rights  amend- 
ments. I  refuse  to  believe  that.  If  it  ever 
comes  to  pass  that  I  think  there  is  such 
an  attempt,  I  shall  recommend  to  the 
leadership  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  let  the  Senate  as  a  whole  vote  on 
whether  or  not  the  majority  is  going  to 


prevail  by  the  filing  of  a  cloture  motion. 
I  trust  we  will  not  get  into  that  kind  of 
parliamentary  hassle. 

I  close  by  saying  to  every  Member  of 
the  Senate — and  every  man  and  woman 
here  is  my  friend  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned—I  will  lean  over  backward,  as 
I  always  have,  to  make  legislative  history 
that  will  protect  any  Senator  in  his  home 
State  in  respect  to  any  administrative 
error  or  maladministration  in  carrying 
out  the  education  bill;  but  we  do  not 
have  to  gut  the  bill  in  order  to  pass  a 
bill.  I  hope.  I  say  no  more  about  it.  I 
leave  it  there.  The  Senate  is  entitled  to 
know  where  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee stands,  and  let  me  say  that,  as  of 
this  moment,  the  chairman  speaks  for 
the  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
first  i  should  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  seeking  addi- 
tional information  and  facts  and  figures 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  Secondly.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  my  interest  in 
this  bill  is  directed  along  the  financial 
aspects  of  it.  because  I  am  greaUy  con- 
cerned about  the  fiscal  condition  of  our 
Nation.  ^^     ,  ^. 

I  am  not  now  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
proposal,  but  I  am  concerned  at  a  time 
when  we  are  running  a  $20  bilUon  defi- 
cit—some say  it  will  be  more,  but  I  have 
been  using  the  figure  of  $20  bUlion— 
when  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and  now 
month  after,  month,  has  said  that  unless 
the  American  taxpayers  are  taxed  an 
additional  10  percent,  we  will  face  dire 
and  grave  consequences  in  this  Nation. 

Having  said  that,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  what  date 
this  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
his  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  November  6. 
Mr.   BYRD   of   Virginia.  It   was   re- 
ported to  the  Senate  on  November  6.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Now.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  two  other 
questions.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  perhaps 
the  information  I  have  received  may  not 
be  accurate.  So  I  am  asking  him  for  that 
reason  only. 

Is  there  anything  In  this  legislation 
which  says  that.  In  the  event  of  a  dead- 
lock over  an  authorization  bill,  a  1-year 
extension  of  appropriations  would  be 
automatic? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  is  part  of  the  program  in  titie 
IV  We  felt  we  had  to  have  provlsloo 
in  oitler  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
schools  to  plan  ahead.  If  we  get  a  dead- 
lock at  some  future  date,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  we  wUl  proceed  then  with 
the  same  appropriations  for  an  addi- 
tional year. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Then,  the  an- 
swer to  my  question  is  in  the  affirmative. 
as  I  imderstand  It. 

Mr  MORSE.  That  is  partly  the  ad- 
ministration and  partly  the  Prouty 
amendment. 

Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  would  be  au- 
tomatic. In  other  words,  the  Congress  is 
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giving  the  Department  the  right  to  spend 
money  that  it  has  not  authorized? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  we  have  already 
done  that  when  we  have  j)ermltted, 
through  its  appropriations  process,  for- 
ward funding  in  other  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  asking 
about  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  but 
first  the  money  must  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Another  ques- 
tion. Is  there  anything  in  the  legislation 
that  would  give  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  the  authority  to  make  grant 
agreements  with  the  States  after  May  15 
of  any  year  if  the  appropriation  for  the 
education  of  children  In  certain  areas  has 
not  been  passed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  the  essence  of  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Phouty  with  which 
I  am  associated. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  appears  to 
me.  by  way  of  comment,  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  is  exactly  what  so  many 
Senators  have  argued  against  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. We  are  voluntarily  giving  to  the 
executive  branch  more  of  the  authority 
that  belongs  to  Congress.  If  that  Is  what 
we  want  to  do,  we  have  the  right  to  do 
it,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  doing  and  be  aware  of  what  we 
are  doing.  The  Senate  ought  to  be  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  continued,  year 
after  year,  certainly  in  this  area,  to  give 
more  and  more  power  to  the  executive 
branch,  and  then  we  come  in  and  com- 
plain that  the  executive  has  too  much 
power. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
think  the  Senator  goes  too  far  in  the 
application  of  a  principle  that  he  and  I 
agree  on.  I  am  opposed  to  the  delegating 
of  blanket  authority,  but  in  this  instance 
we  know  what  the  facts  and  figures  are 
that  we  are  expending.  We  know  what 
the  present  appropriation  is.  This  is  one 
way  of  really  extending  an  authorization 
and  appropriation  based  upon  existing 
figures,  rather  than  giving  the  executive 
an  authorization  to  exercise  discretion 
in  regard  to  specific  amounts  which  have 
not  been  passed  on.  That  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  How  do  we 
know  what  535  Members  of  Congress 
are  going  to  appropriate  and  how  much 
they  are  going  to  authorize?  How  do  we 
know  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  not  delegated 
anything  here  as  long  as  the  appropria- 
tion check  remains. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
has  answered  this  question  affirmatively. 
In  the  event  of  a  deadlock  on  the  au- 
thorization bill,  a  1-year  extension  of 
appropriations  would  be  automatic.  Cer- 
tainly, that  is  giving  away  that  author- 
ity to  make  that  1-year  appropriation 
and  making  it  automatic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  have  not  given  the  ad- 
ministration anything,  really.  We  have 
retained  the  congressional  check  through 
appropriations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  contrasts  with  giv- 
ing to  the  administration  blanket  au- 
thority, where  we  eliminate  all  checks. 


What  we  really  are  saying  is  that  we  are 
letting  the  Appropriations  Committee  In 
this  instance  act  as  it  did  before.  That 
Is  bad  policy,  but  it  is  not  delegating  It 
to  the  administration  without  congres- 
sional checks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  If  I  understood 
the  Senator's  answer  to  my  question  cor- 
rectly a  few  moments  ago,  we  would  not 
be  delegating  it  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee;  a  1-year  extension  of  appro- 
priations would  be  automatic. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  we  have  already  fixed 
that  flgiire. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  For  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  the  Congress  might  raise 
It  or  lower  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  All  I  am  saying  Is  that  if 
we  cannot  get  out  of  a  parliamentary 
bind  in  regard  to  next  year,  we  are  not 
going  to  close  the  schools,  as  far  as  Fed- 
eral programs  are  concerned;  we  are 
just  going  to  extend  authorization  of 
what  we  have  already  done  for  one 
further  year.  That  is  not  a  delegation  to 
the  administration. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  policy  and  principle  with  which  I  do 
not  agree. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  it  Is  bad  poUcy. 
That  is  why  I  want  to  get  on  with  this 
authorization  bill.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator that  it  Is  bad  pohcy,  but  It  is  not 
delegating  to  the  administration  any  dis- 
cretionary policy.  We  are  really  saying, 
in  view  of  the  parUamentary  plight  in 
which  we  are  finding  ourselves,  is  that  we 
will  extend  the  authority  to  appropria- 
tions until  we  get  the  hassle  settled. 

We  must  act  on  that  appropriation. 
That  is  a  congressional  act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  might  say  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  very  persuasive 
in  his  argument,  but  it  indicates  to  me 
why  this  country  has  gotten  into  the 
mess  we  are  in  now:  Because  we  have 
continued  to  abrogate  those  principles, 
and  continued  to  give  away  more  and 
more  authority,  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now  proposed  that  we  say  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  "If  we  cannot  agree  on  this, 
it  will  be  automatic;  you  can  just  go 
ahead  and  take  your  appropriation." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  against  that, 
too.  if  we  were  to  pass  a  bill  which  said 
that  because  we  could  not  agree  on  an 
appropriation,  we  would  let  the  adminis- 
tration spend  what  it  wanted  to,  based 
on  past  appropriation  acts.  That  would 
be  delegating  power  to  the  administra- 
tion. 

But  that  is  not  what  this  is.  It  says 
at  least  they  can  do  it  in  the  absence 
of  an  authorization  bill  and  subsequent 
appropriation  bUl,  allowing  them  to 
spend  what  was  spent  last  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  understand 
it,  though,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
feels  that  it  is  a  bad  policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  It  Is  a  bad  legis- 
lative policy.  That  is  why  I  have  taken 
the  time  I  have,  for  the  last  half  hour, 
to  plead  with  my  fellow  Senators  to 
help  me  out.  to  cooperate  with  me,  in  an 
endeavor  to  get  this  bill  passed.  After 
everybody  has  had  his  say,  and  argu- 
ments on  every  amendment  have  been 
made,  let  us  vote.  But  the  Senator  knows 
very  well  that  any  group  could  prevent 
that  if  they  wanted  to  do  it. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Would  the  Sen- 


ator be  willing,  after  all  the  amendments 
have  been  taken  care  of.  and  just  be- 
fore final  passage,  when  he  knows  a  vote 
will  be  taken,  to  take  this  section  out 
and  not  set  a  precedent  for  another  bad 
policy — which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
says  is  a  bad  policy,  and  I  certainly  agree 
with  him? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer,  for  now.  is 
"No." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  much  of  the  Senator's  preliminary 
discussion  this  morning,  and  know  that 
all  of  my  fellow  Senators,  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  Record,  will 
join  me  in  expressing  appreciation  for 
the  kind  of  presentation  the  Senator  has 
made  of  a  vei-y  complex  bill. 

The  Senator  stated — and  I  support  him 
in  it — that  we  want  to  pass  this  bill,  but 
we  want  to  pass  It  only  if  we  can  do  so 
with  decent  respect  for  constitutional 
obligations. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  went  on  to 
explain  that  he  would  be  quite  willing  to 
accommodate  any  Senator  or  Senators  in 
a  colloquy  that  pointed  up  any  adminis- 
trative malpractice  and  bad  judgment, 
but  that  the  so-called  civil  rights  amend- 
ments were  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Let  us  get  in  focus  just  how  much  bad 
administration  may  have  been  involved. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Oregon  if  I  am 
not  correct  in  my  understanding  that 
there  have  been  some  200  completed 
compliance  proceedings  under  the  HEW 
procedure;  and  out  of  those  200  compli- 
ance proceedings,  in  only  two  or  three 
cases — in  fact,  the  record,  as  I  have  it, 
shows  that  in  only  three  cases  were  the 
school  districts  found  to  have  been  In 
compliance  with  title  VI  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  one  case  the  Secretary 
reversed  the  examiner.  In  the  other  two, 
after  the  examiner's  report  found  non- 
compliance, and  by  the  time  the  Secre- 
tary got  to  It,  they  had  worked  out  an 
understanding  for  compliance. 
Mr.  HART.  I  see. 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  there  was  really  only 
one  case  out  of  the  200  in  which  the  Sec- 
retary found  it  necessary  to  reverse  the 
trial  examiner.  Do  not  form  tlie  Idea 
that  that  was  a  black  and  white  case, 
either;  but  do  not  forget  who  the  trial 
examiners  are. 

Trial  examiners  are  appointed  from  a 
roster  compiled  from  civil  service  lists, 
and  approach  the  problem  as  independ- 
ent minds.  I  think  It  is  remarkable  that 
we  find  only  one  case,  really,  in  which  it 
was  foimd  necessary  to  reverse  the  trial 
examiner. 

Mr.  HART.  That  was  my  feeling  when 
I  saw  those  figures.  I  raise  the  matter 
early  in  the  debate,  hopeful  that  it  will 
enable  the  discussion  to  remain  in  focus. 
This  Is  the  record;  and  to  me  it  is  a 
record  which  establishes  clearly  that  the 
Department  has  not  acted  arbitrarily  or 
precipitately  in  carrjring  out  the  order  of 
Congress  as  clearly  expressed  in  title  VI 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
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If  anybody  wishes  to  argue  with  that 
1964  act  of  Congress,  let  him  do  It;  but 
let  us  not  confuse  that  debate  with  the 
question  of  passage  of  this  much-needed 

school  bill.  ,  J  it.  t  *!,« 

Mr   MORSE.  I  am  so  glad  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Michigan  raised  the 
Issue  I  Intended  to  do  it  In  connection 
with  one  of  the  amendments,  because  I 
felt  that  was  where  It  would  be  most 
relevant  from  my  standpoint. 
Mr.  HART.  I  agree. 
Mr  MORSE.  But  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  whole  debate.  It  Is  very  relevant 
now.  and  again  I  wish  to  stand  before 
the  Senate  as  a  witness,  being  In  charge 
of  the  legislative  oversight  program  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  to  the  will- 
ingness of  Secretary  Gardner  to  work 
with  us.  Imagine  the  responsibilities  of  a 
Cabinet  officer.  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  does  not  deal 
only  with  education.  His  responsibilities 
deal  with  the  whole  gamut  of  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  Department. 

I  want  to  testify  here  that  immedi- 
ately when  we  call  the  attention  of  Sec- 
retary Gardner  to  a  problem  that  has 
been  raised  before  the  committee  con- 
cerning an  alleged  maladministration 
on  the  part  of  some  member  of  his  staff, 
either  the  Secretary  or  Under  Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  makes  himself  available 
to  the  committee.  The  committee  asks 
them  for  the  facts,  we  then  present  the 
basis  of  our  request.  The  Department 
makes  its  reply  as  rapidly  as  It  can  after 
an  Investigation  of  what  has  happened 
has  taken  place. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  dedicated  servant 
we  are  dealing  with.  And  that  is  why  I 
went  into  the  detail  I  did  about  some  of 
these  complaints  I  have  received  from 
some  Senators  about  an  alleged  delay 
beyond  the  90-day  deferral  period. 

In  nearly  every  instance,  it  was  found 
that  the  delay  was  occasioned  because 
of  the  school  authorities  of  the  State. 
Thsy  wanted  more  time.  The  Depart- 
ment was  ready  to  proceed  to  a  decision 
of  finality  within  the  90-day  period. 

There  Is  another  complaint,  and  we 
wUl  deal  with  that  later.  I  think  it  is 
apropos  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  contributed  to  the  debate. 
We  had  the  charge  that  these  local 
superintendents  of  school  boards  could 
not  get  anything  In  writing  from  the 
fieldmen  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  Senator 
knows  the  charge,  as  a  lawyer.  It  was 
that  the  Department  was  not  giving 
them  due  process. 

Imagine  my  first  reaction  as  a  lawyer 
when  I  was  told  by  my  colleagues — and 
my  colleagues  had  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve It,  because  they  had  been  told— 
that  this  was  the  treatment  they  were 
receiving  from  the  Department  field- 
men 


We  have  a  transcript  of  a  conference, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  transcript 
to  any  Senator  who  wants  to  examine  It. 
It  wsis  agreed  that  I  would  call  the  Sec- 
retary and  his  staff  members  in  for  an 
Informal  conference  with  the  Senators  to 
tell  them  what  HEW  was  doing  In  their 
home  States.  It  was  not  a  public  or  an 
official  hearing. 

Does  the  Senator  think  I  do  not  have 
sympathy  for  these  Senators?  Does  the 


Senator  think  I  do  not  have  sympathy 
for  a  Senator  from  a  given  Southern 
State,  where  the  racial  tensions  and  the 
racial  feelings  are  today  Just  about  as 
they  were  75  years  ago?  That  Senator 
has  got  a  very  difficult  job  to  see  that 
Justice  within  the  law  Is  done  the  school 
district  In  that  kind  of  a  community. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  in  fact,  when  one 
of  my  colleagues  said  to  me,  and  I  para- 
phrase it  accurately:  "You  know  what  I 
have  got  to  face  here.  This  generation 
will  never  understand  the  necessity  for 
putting  Negro  children  into  the  schools 
In  that  community."  _^^^ 

I  understand  that  situation.  HEW 
officers  imderstand  it. 

We  had  better  speak  hypothetically 
now,  but  this  hypothetical  illustrates 
the  case.  A  superintendent  said  to  his 
school  board  and  to  his  local  political 
officials:  "They  never  gave  me  anything 
in  writing."  That  is  what  the  Senator  is 
told.  He  is  told:  "We  cannot  even  get 
something  in  writing  out  of  that  depart- 
ment up  there.  They  are  a  law  unto 
themselves.  We  cannot  even  get  a  bill 
of   particulars."   We   went   Into   those 

C£lSCS* 

The  Senator  has  discussed  the  situa- 
tion with  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  said:  "I  want  to  find 
out."  He  said:  "I  do  not  say  It  does  not 
happen.  But  I  do  not  know  of  a  case  In 
which  it  has  happened.  You  give  me  any 
case  in  which  a  school  superintendent 
asked  for  a  bill  of  particulars  in  writing 
and  was  denied  it,  and  I  will  see  that 
the  situation  is  corrected  forthwith." 

I  intend  to  make  a  legislative  history 
later  with  regard  to  this  particular  part 
of  the  bill.  I  intend  to  give  the  Senate 
assurance  that  I  have  assurances  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  they  will  see  to  it  that  there 
is  not  any  variance  from  the  practice  of 
putting  It  hi  writing.  In  view  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  made  against 
the  Department,  school  districts  have  got 
to  request  hi  writing  that  the  Depart- 
ment put  its  suggestions  in  writing. 

All  I  say  at  this  point  is  that  when  we 
have  a  public  official,  such  as  Secretary 
Gardner,  doing  the  magnificent  job  he  is 
doing  with  one  of  the  most  troublesome 
problems  that  has  faced  the  Federal 
Government  on  the  domestic  scene  in  our 
time,  we  should  be  most  grateful. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  problem  that  we 
have  had  domestically  that  is  as  serious 
in  our  time  as  the  attempt  to  have  our 
society  adjust  and  adapt  itself  to  the 
new  mores  hivolving  the  14th  amend- 
ment vIs-a-vIs  the  school  system  of  the 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is 
our  leader,  has  stood  up  here  with  cour- 
age and  determination  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Constitution  is  carried  out.  He  knows 
whereof  I  speak  when  I  say  that  we  have 
no  choice  as  Senators. 

I  happen  to  thhik  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  right  in  the  great  1954  deci- 
sion. I  said  20  years  ago  that  that  was 
what  the  Constitution  meant.  I  taught  It 
for  years  before  I  ever  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. But  that  Is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
so  long  as  It  is  the  law  of  the  land,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  going 
to  go  along  with  smy  scuttling  compro- 
mise that  will  be  sought  to  be  added  to 


the  pending  legislation  tomorrow  or  next 
week  or  next  year  that  seeks  in  any  way 
to  diminish  the  full  application  of  con- 
stitutional rights  to  all  people  in  this 
country  and  all  parts  of  this  country. 
Irrespective  of  whether  they  are  black  or 
white. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  did  not  have  to  add  that 
last  point.  Everyone  realizes  that  any 
amendments  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
recommends  to  us  are  being  recom- 
mended by  a  person  who  is  the  first 
among  us  to  blow  the  whistle  when  there 
Is  any  Intrusion  on  a  constitutional  right. 
I  join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  hoping  that  before  too 
many  days  have  passed,  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  pending  bill. 

We  all  remain  in  the  debt  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  for  his  great  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wishes  to  discuss  some  subject 
matter  not  germane  to,  the  bill. 

If  so,  I  am  delighted'to  yield  the  floor 
and  forego  the  calling  of  a  quorum  at 

this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  whether  I 
correctly  understood  him  to  say  a  few 
moments  ago  that  the  law  requires  In- 
tegrated schools  and  that  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1954,  which  opens 
all  schools  to  all  children,  known  as  free- 
dom of  choice,  is  the  same  as  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  doctrine  which  was 
handed  down  in  1896  In  Plessy  against 
Ferguson. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon spoke  of  those  who  hold  to  the  point 
of  view— and  I  believe  with  considerable 
logic — that  the  freedom-of-choice  doc- 
trine as  it  is  being  advanced  these  days 
in  effect  carries  out  or  would  carry  out 
the  separate  but  equal  policy  that  was 
rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  separate  but 
equal  doctrine  provided  that  the  trustees 
could  have  separate  schools  so  long  as 
they  were  equal.  They  could  send  their 
children  of  different  races  to  different 
schools,  but  the  schools  did  have  to  be 
equal.  That  law  as  ha  effect,  as  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  until  1954.  Then,  the  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education  decision  of 
that  year  provided  that  that  no  longer 
applied,  that  they  could  no  longer  have 
separate  schools,  that  they  had  to  open 
the  schools  to  aU  children  of  aU  races, 
and  that  was  done. 

I  am  wondering  how  the  Senator  could 
say  that  the  separate  but  equal  doctrine 
is  the  same  as  the  free  choice  doctrine 
because  under  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  chUdren  could  be  kept  in  differ- 
ent schools  if  they  belonged  to  different 
races  as  long  as  the  faculties  were  equal. 
But  when  you  open  the  schools  to  all 
races,  as  the  1954  decision  did.  and  they 
no  longer  can  keep  children  of  the  same 
race  in  a  certain  school,  that  Is  an  en- 
tirely different  question. 
In  my  State  of  South  CaroUna  today. 
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all  of  the  schools — I  repeat,  all  of  the 
schools — are  now  open  to  children  of  any 
race.  No  one  can  claim  that  there  Is 
any  discrimination  in  my  State. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954, 
which  is  the  last  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  this  subject,  held  that  there 
could  not  be  discrimination  and  that  it 
would  be  discrimination  if  any  child  of 
one  race  was  denied  admittance  to  the 
school  of  another  race.  But  that  wtis 
eliminated.  The  1896  decision  went  down. 

The  1954  decision  is  still  In  force  and 
effect,  providing  that  you  cannot  deny 
any  child  the  right  to  enter  any  school. 
That  decision  is  being  followed  in  my 
State  today.  Any  child  of  any  color  can 
enter  any  school  in  South  Carolina  to- 
day. I  am  not  aware  of  any  complaint 
that  this  is  not  being  done. 

But  when  HEW  takes  the  position 
that  they  are  following  the  freedom -of - 
choice  plan  and  they  say  to  school 
trustees,  "You  do  not  have  enough  Negro 
children  in  a  certain  white  school,  and 
you  have  to  transfer  25  more  or  50  more 
or  a  hundred  more,"  then  are  they  not 
denying  the  very  principle  laid  down  in 
the  1954  decision,  because  they  are  deny- 
ing the  children  and  the  parents  who 
are  being  forced  to  move  to  another 
school  against  their  wishes  the  right  to 
make  the  choice?  Are  they  not  compel- 
ling children  to  go  to  schools  they  do  not 
wish  to  attend,  which  is  directly  opposite 
from  the  holding  of  the  1954  decision? 

Chief  Judge  Parker  of  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  interpreted  that 
decision,  when  he  said  that  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
crimination, that  any  child  can  go  to  any 
school.  But  he  said  that  they  did  not 
hold — I  repeat,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  hold — that  this  meant  forced  in- 
tegration. It  merely  meant  you  have  to 
prohibit  discrimination. 

But  HEW  now  is  following  a  plan 
that  brings  about  forced  integration, 
when  they  say  to  a  school,  "You  do  not 
have  enough  people  of  a  certain  race  in 
that  school,"  and  they  demand  that  more 
children  of  a  certain  race  be  put  in  that 
school. 

Suppose  the  children  and  the  parents 
do  not  wish  for  the  children  to  go  to  that 
school  and  you  force  them  to  go.  That  is 
right  in  the  face  of  the  1954  decision.  If 
they  want  to  go,  they  have  a  right  to  go. 
They  have  a  right  to  go,  under  the  14th 
amendment,  as  interpreted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  1954  decision. 

I  know  of  no  authority  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, in  the  14th  amendment,  or  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision,  and  I  know  of 
no  statutory  authority  in  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  or  any  other  act,  that  permits  HEW 
or  any  other  Federal  agency  to  demand 
that  children  be  forcibly  transferred, 
against  their  wishes,  from  one  school  to 
another.  That  is  the  effect  of  what 
HEW  is  now  doing.  They  will  practically 
tell  you  that  they  are  following  the  free- 
dom-of-cholce  plan  so  long  as  it  brings 
back  more  Integration.  Well,  if  they  are 
following  the  freedom-of-cholce  plan 
they  should  follow  It,  whethe'-  It  brings 
more  Integration  or  not.  That  Is  not  the 
question.  But  they  seem  more  Interested 
in  more  integration  than  In  more  educa- 
tion. 
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I  was  astounded  when  I  heard  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
has  a  reputation  of  being  a  distinguished 
and  outstanding  lawyer  in  this  Nation, 
make  the  statement  that  he  felt  that 
the  freedom-of-cholce  plan  today  is  simi- 
lar or  practically  equivalent  to  the  sepa- 
rate but  equal  facilities  doctrine  handed 
down  in  the  Plessy  against  Ferguson  de- 
cision of  1896.  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Senator  meant  to  say  that  they  are  even 
similar,  because  they  are  entirely  differ- 
ent. The  freedom-of-cholce  plan  has 
changed  the  entire  complexion  of  this 
situation. 

But  we  are  objecting  to  the  power — the 
power — that  is  being  exercised  by 
HEW  in  going  further  than  any  consti- 
tutional provision  requires  or  any  statu- 
tory provision  requires,  in  bringing  about 
a  forced  integration,  rather  than  open- 
ing the  schools  to  all  children  of  all  races. 

What  more  can  we  do  in  South  Caro- 
lina? What  more  can  the  people  of  Chi- 
cago or  anywhere  else  do  if  they  open  all 
the  schools  to  all  the  children?  Does  not 
that  meet  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
1954?  Does  not  that  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  14th  amendment?  Does 
that  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964?  I  know  of  no 
statutory  authority  and  I  know  of  no  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  that  go  any 
further  than  that.  I  will  concede  that  a 
circuit  court  of  appeals  handed  down  a 
decision  that  appeared  to  go  further,  and 
I  believe  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  said  he  Is  foUowlng  that  de- 
cision. Why  is  he  following  that  decision 
instead  of  following  the  decision  of  the 
Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals?  Why  is 
he  foUowing  that  decision  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
of  1954,  which  Is  the  latest  decision  on 
this  subject? 

The  1954  decision  decided  that  there 
must  be  freedom  of  choice.  No  decision 
since  then  has  overruled  that  decision. 
No  decision  since  then  has  set  that  deci- 
sion aside.  It  Is  still  the  law— some  say 
the  law  of  the  land ;  some  say  the  law  of 
the  case.  But,  regardless,  that  is  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  applicable.  It  Is  recognized  and 
Is  being  foUowed  throughout  the  Nation. 

Again  I  say  that  the  desire  Is  not  to 
create  a  subterfuge.  There  is  no  subter- 
fuge. There  is  no  subterfuge  in  South 
Carolina.  Any  child  may  enter  any  school 
he  desires  to  enter.  But  when  it  is  at- 
tempted to  go  further  than  that  and  to 
force  him  to  go  to  a  school  he  does  not 
want  to  go  to,  or  that  his  parents  do  not 
want  him  to  go  to,  merely  to  bring  about 
Integration,  that  Is  going  further  than 
the  Constitution  requires.  It  goes  further 
than  the  Brown  decision  requires. 

It  is  going  further  than  the  statute  re- 
quires. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  take  the  position,  in 
handling  the  bill,  that  so  long  as  there 
was  true  freedom  of  choice— and  it  ought 
to  be  true  freedom  of  choice— the  re- 
quirements of  the  Constitution  and  the 
statute  were  met. 

I  feel  certain  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Oregon,  for  whom  I  have  great 
respect,  is  trying  to  help  the  adminis- 
tration. I  believe  he  said  he  was.  But  I 
do  not  consider  that  It  Is  our  duty  to 


help  the  administration,  regardless  of 
the  party  to  which  we  belong.  Ours  Is  a 
tripartite  system  of  government.  It  is 
our  purpose  and  our  duty  to  act  as  we 
think  is  best  for  the  country.  It  is  our 
duty  to  fulfill  the  requirements  placed 
upon  us  by  the  Constitution,  as  we  see 
them,  regardless  of  the  position  the 
President  may  take,  regardless  of  the 
position  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  may  take,  or  regard- 
less of  the  position  some  other  Federal 
agency  may  take.  Congress  has  a  sol- 
emn  duty  to  fulfill  the  requirements  that 
are  laid  upon  it  under  the  Constitu- 
tion; that  Is,  to  legislate  In  the  way  we 
think  is  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution and  Is  wise  and  best  for  the  people 
of  the  Nation. 

Now,  there  are  .some  zealots  who  get 
Into  government.  There  are  some  zealots 
who  get  into  these  agencies,  people  who 
were  not  elected  to  office,  people  who 
never  could  be  elected  to  office,  and  some 
who  are  more  interested  in  social  re- 
forms than  they  are  in  education;  some 
who  are  more  interested  in  furthering 
their  particular  pet  projects  than  fur- 
thering overall  education  In  the  Nation. 
Because  some  of  these  people  are  de- 
termined to  put  into  practice  certain  of 
these  pet  projects,  they  have  been  work- 
ing on  and  pressing  them  on  the  people. 
I  want  to  say  that  they  are  coercive 
people;  they  have  brought  pressure  on 
the  people;  they  have  brought  bressure 
on  the  trustees  of  hospitals  and  schools 
and  various  other  places  in  the  State.  It 
has  been  unnecessary  and  unwise. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time 
that  we  should  begin  to  go  back  to  the 
Constitution  and  go  back  to  the  statute, 
and  not  go  any  further  than  that. 

If  the  people  want  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  a  certain  school  and  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  it.  If  they  do  not  want  to  go  to  a  cer- 
tain school,  what  right  has  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  try  to  force  them  to  do  it? 

The  way  in  which  the  law  has  been  ad- 
ministered in  many  places  has  been  en- 
tirely unreasonable.  In  many  cases, 
notices  have  not  been  in  writing.  Trus- 
tees of  schools  and  hospitals  have  been 
called  on  the  telephone.  I  have  had  them 
tell  me  so.  They  have  been  coerced  and 
threatened  Into  following  a  certain 
course  or  taking  steps  they  were  not  re- 
quired to  take  xmder  the  statute  or  the 
Constitution. 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Senator 
why  he  is  pursuing  the  course  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  when  the  Constitution  and  the 
statute  do  not  require  going  any  further 
than  freedom  of  choice,  except  this  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  decision,  which 
has  not  overriden  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision.  The  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion for  the  freedom  of  choice  is  the  law 
that  is  now  In  effect,  and  It  has  been  so 
construed  by  the  judges. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  attention  to  the  remarks  I  have  had 
to  make  and  I  would  hope  that  he  will 
reconsider  some  of  the  statements  he 
made  and  reconsider  trying  to  help  the 
administration  for  the  sake  of  helping 
the  administration  because  that  does  not 
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sound  like  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  know  of  no  more  independent 
man  in  this  body  than  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Of  course,  if  he  thinks  that  the  admin- 
istration is  right  in  trying  to  force  chil- 
dren to  go  to  a  school  they  do  not  want 
to  go  to,  that  Is  a  different  matter,  but  I 
can  hardly  believe  that  he  thinks  that. 
I  hardly  believe  that  he  feels  In  his  heart, 
the  good  lawyer  that  he  is,  that  he  can 
go  beyond  what  the  Supreme  Court  said, 
and  that  is  that  a  child  cannot  be  denied 
the  right  to  go  to  any  school,  regardless 
of  race. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  demon- 
strated again  that  he  is  a  very  able  law- 
yer and  a  very  able  advocate.  However,  I 
want  to  reply  to  his  major  arguments 
because  I  completely  disagree  with  him. 
I  wish  to  say  good  naturedly,  and  I 
want  him  to  know  that  this  Is  a  jocular 
reply,  that  If  I  ever  commit  a  wrong  that 
would  cause  me  to  be  in  court,  having 
a  bad  case  on  my  hands,  I  would  welcome 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  coming 
to  my  assistance  because  he  just  demon- 
strates he  is  an  advocate  for  a  bad  case. 
I  do  not  think  he  has  a  good  case. 

I  disagree  with  the  Senator's  interpre- 
tation of  the  1954  decision.  I  disagree 
with  what  I  think  Is  implied  In  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  14th  amendment.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  interpretation  that  he 
makes  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  I 
answer  all  of  the  questions  he  pro- 
pounded to  me  in  the  negative. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina to  know  that  I  am  not  taking  the 
position  I  take  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  help  the  administration  because  I 
want  to  help  the  administration  and  just 
to  help  the  administration.  I  am  glad  to 
help  the  administration  in  this  case  be- 
cause I  think  the  admlnlstratirai  Is  right 
In  the  position  It  has  taken  in  regard  to 
the  bill  and  the  Interpretation  that  It 
makes  of  the  authority  that  Is  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  President,  let  the  record  be  clear 
that  the  administrative  policies  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  regard  to  aU  of  the  civil  rights 
issues  raised  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  been  cleared  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  As  I  said  earlier  to- 
day. It  is  the  policy  of  the  administration 
to  stand  on  the  opinion  of  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals.  The  Senator 
speaks  about  Supreme  Court  action.  The 
fact  is  that  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was 
denied  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Senator  and  I  know,  as  lawyers, 
that  you  cannot  breathe  into  a  certiorari 
denial  meaning  beyond  the  limited 
meaning  of  the  denial.  The  denial  of  that 
writ  means  that  the  court  did  say  in 
effect  it  did  not  Intend  to  disturb  that 
decision,  and  I  only  wish  to  reiterate 
again  that  the  administration  stands 
upon  that  decision. 

I  had  said  earlier  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  noted  the 
Parker  decision  of  the  fourth  circuit, 
but  the  two  cases  are  not  on  all  fours,  for 
that  matter.  Let  us  assimie  that  they 
were,  and  one  circuit  court  reached  one 


decision  and  another  circuit  court  an- 
other. The  judgment  which  has  to  be 
made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
which  decision  is  the  administration 
going  to  stand  on?  It  stands  on  the  deci- 
sion of  the  fifth  circuit.  In  that  deci- 
sion, the  court  said  in  part: 

The  court  holtU  that  officials  and  admin- 
istrators of  public  schools  In  this  circuit 
have  the  affirmative  duty  under  the  14th 
Amendment  to  bring  about  an  Integrated 
unitary  school  system  In  which  there  are 
no  Negro  schools  and  no  white  schools,  jiut 
schools. 


The  court  goes  on  to  say: 

4.  rreedom  of  choice  is  not  a  goal  In  itself. 
It  Is  a  means  to  an  end.  A  schoolchlld  has 
no  Inalienable  right  to  choose  his  school.  A 
freedom  of  choice  plan  Ic  but  one  of  the  tools 
available  to  school  officials  at  this  stage  of  the 
process  of  converting  the  dual  system  of 
separate  schools  for  Negroes  and  whites  Into 
a  unitary  system.  The  governmental  objec- 
tive of  thie  conversion  Is — educational  oppor- 
tunities on  equal  terms  to  all.  The  criterion 
for  determining  the  validity  of  a  provision  In 
a  school  desegregation  plan  Is  whether  the 
provision  Is  reasonably  related  to  accomplish- 
ing this  objective. 

5.  The  percentages  referred  to  in  the  Guide- 
lines and  In  this  Court's  decree  are  simply  a 
rough  rule  of  thumbvfor  measuring  the  effec- 
tiveness of  freedom  of  choice  as  a  useful  tool. 
The  percentages  are  not  a  method  for  setting 
quotas  or  strllilng  a  balance.  If  the  plan  Is 
Ineffective,  longer  on  promises  than  perform- 
ance, the  school  officials  charged  with  Ini- 
tiating and  administering  a  unitary  system 
have  not  met  the  constitutional  requirements 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment;  they  should 
try  other  tools. 

Let  me  add  my  respectful  reply  to  my 
good  friend  from  South  Carolina  that 
I  did  say,  and  I  repeat,  that  when  we 
look  at  the  practical  effect  of  the  free 
choice  formula  in  certain  areas,  it  is  not 
a  free  choice  at  all. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  morning,  there 
are  a  variety  of  psychological  pressures. 
Intangible  forces  in  a  community,  the 
interchange  of  daily  relationships  be- 
tween Negro  and  white,  a  multitude  of 
ways  to  manifest  a  community  attitude 
toward  the  thought  of  sending  Negro 
children  into  a  white  school,  which  have 
a  terrific  effect  on  conduct,  on  whether 
a  parent  who  is  Negro  asks  to  have  his 
children  sent  to  a  Negro  school  and  not 
to  a  white  school.  I  thought  the  court, 
the  fifth  circuit,  and,  for  that  matter, 
other   judicial   decisions   very   subtly — 
perhaps  more  professionally  than  I  in 
the  comments  I  am  now  making — ^made 
clear  that  freedom  of  choice  can  be  just 
as  semantic  a  phrase ;  but  when  the  court 
says  that,  in  effect,  there  are  not  to  be 
Negro    and    white    schools    but   public 
schools,  without  discrimination.  I  think 
they  are  making  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment. 

It  is  within  this  framework  that  I  de- 
clare that  so  far  as  the  individual  child 
is  concerned,  where  the  decision  is  made 
for  him  by  his  parents  or  others  as  to 
what  school  he  shall  go  to,  he  is  living 
under  the  old  formula,  so  far  as  his  edu- 
cation is  concerned,  of  equal  but  sepa- 
rate schools. 

In  that  sense,  and  only  in  that  sense, 
do  I  say  that  I  think  the  freedom -of - 
choice  doctrine  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  14th  amendment  or.  in  my 
judgment,  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 


1964.  I  stress  again  what  the  Court  said 
about  freedom-of-choice  plans,  and  the 
decision  of  1954  and  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  that  I  think  the  meaning  of  the 
14th  amendment  means  we  have  got  to 
have  steady  progress  toward  complete 
integration.  That  is  the  objective; 
namely,  complete  integration.  Any  slow- 
ing up  of  the  procedures  which  holds 
back  that  integration,  in  Ught  of  the  sta- 
tistics I  placed  in  the  Record  earlier 
today.  I  speak  respectfully.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  time  to  repeat  the 
background  of  the  statements  I  made, 
to  show  each  time  that  I  am  not  involved 
in  any  odious  comparisons,  nor  do  I 
mean  to  reflect  upon  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  State.  But,  we  are  mature  men  and 
women,  and  we  have  to  talk  about  these 
things  in  a  mature  fashion. 

The  fact  is.  statistics  show  there  has 
been  very  little  integration  in  scores  and 
scores  of  southern  school  districts.  I  am 
likewise  critical,  let  me  say,  of  de  facto 
segregation  in  northern  school  districts 
as  well.  I  have  protested  that,  too,  in 
carrying  out  my  oversight  duties  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  The  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  made  perfectly  clear  to 
them  that  if  they  are  going  to  sit  by  and 
permit  de  facto  segregation  in  any 
northern  school  area,  they  are  not  car- 
rying out  the  purpose  of  either  the  1954 
decision,  the  14th  amendment,  or  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  That  is  my  judg- 
ment, too.  But  the  statistics  show  that 
there  has  been,  relatively  speaking,  Uttle 
hitegratlon  in  the  South.  School  dis- 
tricts there  show  one  or  two,  or  perhaps 
six  colored  children  out  of  many  hun- 
dreds in  that  area,  so  that  obviously  the 
conclusion  is  that  integration  is  not  be- 
ing carried  out. 

That  is  what  is  involved,  gentlemen, 
in  part,  in  the  debate  today.  That  is  why 
I  am  unhappy  about  it.  If  anyone  thinks 
I  am  happy  about  taking  this  bill 
through,  when  I  know  there  are  sincere 
and  honest  differences  of  opinion  among 
us,  he  could  not  be  more  wrong.  I  should 
like  to  accommodate  my  southern  col- 
leagues in  their  amendments.  I  should 
like  to  accommodate  my  good  friend 
from  South  Carolina  when  he  says  that 
he  wishes  I  would  reconsider  and  ac- 
cept his  amendments,  none  of  which  has 
been  offered  as  yet;  but  I  cannot  do  it 
because  I  do  not  think  that  he  is  right. 
I  do  not  think  the  others  are  right. 
I  am  not  going  to  support  an  amendment 
that  I  think  is  wrong. 

Well,  I  am  not  going  to  say  more.  I 
think  I  have  made  my  position  clear. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stennis]  wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  Just 
want  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Before  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi,  may  I  have  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Vh-glnia 
[Mr.  Byrd]?  As  soon  as  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  I  want  to  yield 
the  floor.  Then  the  Senator  can  go  ahead 
with  a  quorum,  if  he  wants  a  quorum, 
and  we  can  get  on  with  this  debate. 

I  only  want  to  say  this.  This  is  De- 
cember 4.  We  have  a  lot  of  business  to 
do  in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  want  to  limit 
for  one  moment  full  debate  on  this  Is- 
sue, but  I  think  we  know  that,  after  rea- 
sonable debate,  the  Senate  as  a  Jury  will 
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be  ready  to  cast  Its  verdict,  amendment 
by  amendment;  and  I  certainly  hope  we 
can  dispose  of  this  bill  by  tomorrow 
night. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  amendment  ex- 
cept the  one  that  I  hear  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  may  offer  and  these  few  civil 
rights  amendments  that  are  going  to  be 
offered.  I  have  not  heard  that  a  single 
member  of  my  committee  intends  to 
press  any  amendment  that  he  offered  in 
committee.  He  has  a  right  to  do  it.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  has  an  amendment 
or  not. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  only  want  to  say  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  schoolchildren  of  this 
country  and  we  owe  it  to  the  school  ad- 
ministrators of  this  counti-y  to  get  on 
with  the  business  of  passing  a  bill.  If  my 
colleagues  in  support  of  the  civil  rights 
amendments  have  the  votes  to  pass  them, 
I  want  the  vote.  If  I  have  the  votes — 
which  I  think  I  have— to  defeat  them,  I 
want  the  opportunity  to  have  the  roUcall 
after  debate.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  for. 
I  think  that  is  the  right  of  any  manager 
of  any  bill,  even  though  differences  de- 
velop over  what  should  be  done. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
I  have  expressed  to  the  assistant  floor 
leader  my  objection  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request  limiting  debate  at  this 
time. 

Let  us  not  try  to  rush  this  thing.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  not  inclined  to 
follow  that  pattern,  either.  I  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  about  this 
matter.  I  have  been  here  all  year,  and 
have  answered  at  least  the  average  num- 
\yT  of  rollcalls,  and  spent  the  average 
number  of  hours  on  this  floor.  I  am  not  in 
a  hurry  about  the  matter.  We  have  been 
to  every  other  forum  except  the  Senate, 
trying  to  obtain  some  relief,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  rush  now.  I  am  not. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  I  appreciate  the  great 
fairness  with  which  he  always  indulges 
in  debate,  with  me  or  with  any  other 
Senator. 

I  had  implied  earlier  this  morning,  or 
had  said  earlier  this  morning,  that  I  had 
been  in  conference  with  a  considerable 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  come  from  Southern  States. 

I  did  not  use  the  name  of  the  Senator, 
but  in  view  of  the  colloquy  between  us, 
I  want  to  say  that  he  was  one  of  them. 
And  I  have  always  had  from  him,  in  this 
and  in  every  other  Instance,  the  fullest 
tmd  most  complete  cooperation  and  cour- 
tesy and  very  frank  statements  as  to 
what  the  issue  was. 

I  never  have  any  doubt  as  to  where  the 
Senator  stands  when  I  discuss  a  legis- 
lative problem  with  him. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  matters 
to  me.  I  have  taken,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  every  critical  comment  he 
has  made  concerning  the  problems  he 
has  been  faced  with  in  Mississippi  to  the 
deimrtment. 


I  have  presented  them  also  in  a  quasi- 
formal  hearing,  although  I  referred  to  it 
as  an  informal  conference  this  morning, 
in  which  a  record  was  made. 

I  want  the  attention  of  the  counsel  for 
the  committee  for  a  comment.  Coimsel 
has  heard  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
And  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wanted 
to  be  present  at  the  hearing,  but  he  had 
other  Senate  duties  at  the  time  I  had  the 
conference. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  was  there  and  presented  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Southern  Senators.  And 
members  of  the  staffs  of  the  Individual 
Southern  Senators  were  there. 

I  made  available  to  them  the  oppor- 
timlty  to  ask  questions  and  to  make, 
either  themselves  or  through  me,  the 
case  that  they  wanted  to  make  on  any 
point.  They  supplied  me  and  Mr.  Por- 
sythe,  the  general  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  certain  information. 

I  say  to  my  staff,  you  have  heard  Sena- 
tor Stbnnis  and  Senator  TmrnMOND. 

I  want  to  include  in  this  Record  parts 
of  the  record  at  the  conference  with 
Secretary  Gardner  and  his  staff  concern- 
ing the  statements  of  the  department 
dealing  on  the  speciflc  criticisms  that 
were  raised. 

All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  to  repeat  to  him  what  they  tell 
me,  and  that  does  not  mean  that  we  ac- 
cept it.  But  it  does  mean  that  it  places 
UF>on  us  the  burden  of  going  further  to 
find  out  whether  the  explanations  are 
based  upon  the  facts. 

I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  fol- 
lowing that  conference,  and  I  raised  in 
some  detail  the  point  that  was  made  not 
only  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  but 
also  by  his  other  colleagues,  that  they 
just  could  not  get  in  writing  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. 

When  the  Senator  sees  the  record,  he 
will  see  my  remarks  in  colloquy  with  the 
Secretary :  I  said : 

If  that  Lb  true,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  due 
process,  and  I  do  not  think  it  la  In  keeping 
with  the  Intent  of  Congress.  And  It  certainly 
Is  not  In  keeping  with  the  Intent  of  my  com- 
mittee. 

I  read  first  the  letter  he  wrote  to  me, 
and  then  I  will  read  some  of  what  the 
Department  said  in  regard  to  it  at  the  in- 
formal hearing. 

The  letter  reads : 
Honorable  Watne  Morse. 
Chairman  Senate  Education  Subcommittee. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mr.  Chairman:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  your  Subcommittee  for  the  courtesies 
extended  to  me  and  my  colleagues  at  the 
hearing  this  past  Tuesday.  I  am  grateful  to 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  explain  the 
Department's  policies  and  procedures  for  im- 
plementing Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 
and  as  I  indicated  to  you  we  will  always  at- 
tempt to  make  adjustments  and  changes  In 
our  procediires  that  appear  to  be  warranted. 

With  respect  to  the  questions  raised  by 
your  Committee  about  the  staff's  reluctance 
to  put  In  writing  recommended  actions  to 
local  school  districts  to  come  into  compli- 
ance with  Title  VI,  I  would  reiterate  my 
statement  at  the  hearing  that  it  is  principally 
the  responsibility  of  local  school  officials  to 
adopt  and  implement  desegregation  plans 
to  meet  the  local  problems.  The  policy  of 


the  Department  Is  to  put  our  recommended 
steps  to  secure  compliance  in  writing  at  the 
request  of  the  school  officials,  and  we  will 
continue  to  operate  under  this  policy.  We 
shall  Immediately  investigate  any  instances 
brought  to  our  attention  where  it  app>ean 
that  this  policy  has  not  been  followed  and 
shall  take  corrective  action. 

Should  you  have  additional  matters  you 
wish  to  discuss  or  have  clarified,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  Gardner, 

Secretary. 

We  pressed  the  Secretary  at  our  In- 
formal conference  at  some  length  about 
this  point.  We  cited  some  cases  that  cer- 
tain Senators  had  given  us,  as  I  reported 
earlier  this  morning,  in  my  speech,  but 
not  In  these  terms  of  reference. 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  and  his  as- 
sistants was  that  in  the  cases  we  cited 
the  school  ofiQcials  themselves  Eisked  that 
the  bill  of  particulars  not  be  put  in  writ- 
ing, that  it  would  be  more  helpful  to 
them  If  it  were  not  in  writing  because  of 
the  conferences  they  had  to  have  in  the 
local  community.  I  think  I  said  earlier 
today  that  the  record  speaks  for  itself, 
that  the  point  of  view  or  argument 
seemed  to  be  that  having  to  put  It  in 
writing  and  then  having  them  read  It 
to  the  local  school  l)oard  or  to  the  mayor 
or  to  other  groups  would  tend  to  stiffen 
neck  and  back  muscles  and  create  a  con- 
troversial attitude  of  adamacy  between 
the  local  people  and  the  Department. 

He  said: 

That  Is  why  we  have  not  put  It  In  writing 
in  some  of  these  instances,  because  they 
haven't  wanted  vis  to.  However — 

He  said- 
let  me  assure  you  that  the  regulations  call 
for  putting  them  in  writing,  and  if  any  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  Is  refusing  to  put  the  bill 
of  particulars  In  writing,  I  want  to  know 
about  It. 

Then,  the  Secretary,  as  the  transcript 
will  show — and  we  will  put  this  part  in 
the  Record,  too,  may  I  say  to  counsel — 
read  the  rule,  and  the  rule  requires  that 
it  be  in  writing. 

Their  argiunent  was  that  if  we  had 
any  case  in  which  they  did  not  put  it 
in  writing,  it  was  because  they  were 
really  accommodating  the  local  ofBcials 
by  not  doing  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  I  called 
upon  Mr.  Forsythe,  our  General  Counsel, 
to  ask  some  questions  about  it,  and  I 
quote  from  the  transcript. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  The  language  which  you 
have  Just  read,  I  think,  could  be  Interpreted 
to,  perhaps,  give  the  Department's  position 
in  terms  of  a  number'  of  alternatives. 

I  am  talking  about  a  very  narrow  situation. 
Are  rou  prepared,  if  a  school  superintendent 
said.  "Look,  we  have  been  negotiating  for  a 
month.  I  am  all  confused.  We  have  talked 
about  this  plan.  That  doesn't  suit  you.  We 
have  talked  about  that  plan.  That  doesn't 
suit  you.  What  In  the  world  can  I  do?" 

Are  you  prepared  to  say  "this  Is  a  sum- 
mary of  what  we  have  been  trying  to  tell  you 
will  satisfy  the  guidelines."  to  put  it  In 
writing  for  him  if  he  asks? 

IJlT.  Libassi,  assistant  in  charge  of  civil 
rights  enforcement,  said: 

Yes,  air.  We  will  make  speciflc  suggestions 
to  the  district  of  the  basic  ingredients  of  the 
desegregation  plan  which,  if  adopted,  would 
meet  the  standard  of  title  VI. 
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There  are  many  problems  In  carrying  out 
s  desegregation  plan  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment simply  should  not  dictate  to  the 
local  district  the  speciflc  details  of  how  they 
(jarry  out  their  plan. 

For  instance,  if  there  Is  a  small  Negro 
school  which  is  providing  em  inadequate  edu- 
cation, we  will  specifically  In  writing,  say 
that  the  school  should  be  closed  and  the 
children  in  that  school  should  be  integrated 
m  the  existing  high  school. 

We  will  not  tell  the  district  what  to  do 
with  that  facility  or  how  to  work  out  the 
transitional  steps  they  might  want  to  follow, 
but  we  will  clearly  say  that,  "compliance  with 
title  VI  requires  you  to  close  that  school." 

Also  if  a  district  is  transporting  children 
outside  of  the  district  to  be  educated,  we  will 
gay  in  writing,  "You  must  stop  busing  theae 
children  out  of  your  district  for  an  education 
and  allow  them  to  attend  school  In  your  own 
district  In  order  to  be  In  compliance  with 
title  VI." 

So  that  we  will  make  speciflc  point-by- 
point  recommendations  and  suggestions. 

Now,  if  the  district  wants  to  come  back 
with  a  modification  of  the  suggestions  or 
with  some  new  ideas  of  its  own,  we  welcome 
that,  we  encourage  it. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  in  a  position,  though, 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to 
spell  out  in  every  detell  how  1,200  districts 
should  desegn'egate  their  schools.  But  we  will 
give  them  very  clear  and  very  precise  Infor- 
mation as  to  what  they  must  do  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  Well,  I  am  not  talking  about 
a  general  guideline  which  would  apply  to 
1,200  school  districts. 
Mr.  Libassi.  No. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  I  am  talking  about  a  speciflc 
plan  for  a  speciflc  school  district  which  is  ar- 
rived at  after  a  period  of  negotiation,  and 
the  school  superintendent  Is  Just  over  his 
head  with  all  these  plans  and  problems. 

Secretary  Gardner.  That  is  what  Mr.  Li- 
bassi is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Forsythe.  II  you  have  a  problem  of  In- 
tegrating faculty,  are  you  prepared  to  say 
what  amount  of  integration  is  necessary  in 
terms  of  the  30  Negro  schoolteachers  and  150 
white  schoolteachers  In  eight  different 
schools?  What  they  have  to  do  in  order  to 
comply?  How  do  they  flnd  out  how  many 
they  actually  have  to  transfer? 

Mr.  Libassi.  When  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  school  district  that  Involve 
closing  of  Negro  schools,  we  Inquire  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  the  Negro  teachers  in 
the  Negro  school;  we  ask  whether  they  will 
be  Integrated  into  the  school  with  the  white 
and  the  Negro  students. 

We  also  give  them  some  suggestions  as  to 
what  they  might  do  in  terms  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  dual  school  system,  so  far  as  fac- 
ulty and  students  are  concerned. 

In  other  words,  we  want  the  total  system 
to  make  progress  in  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  both  to  the  students  and  to 
the  faculty. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Martin,  if  I 
may,  Senator  Morse,  to  give  some  detailed 
examples  of  the  Instances  in  which  we  give 
school  districts  guidance  on  faculty  desegre- 
gation. 

I  would  also  like  to  Introduce  for  the  rec- 
ord some  letters  which  we  have  sent  to  dis- 
tricts setting  forth  our  requirements. 

Senator  Mobsx.  The  letters  wUI  be  included 
In  the  record  following  the  insertion  of  the 
manual. 


Then  follows  his  swsurance.  My  recol- 
lection is — and  the  record,  I  am  sure, 
will  support  me — that  after  we  got 
through  with  our  colloquy  with  Mr.  Li- 
bassi, Secretary  Gardner  again  gave  me 
assurance  and  gave  Senator  Ervin  as- 
surance that  these  written  instructions 
are  a  matter  of  right.  They  are  guar- 


anteed by  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Gardner  read  them  to 
us,  Bind  he  assured  me  that  if  I  would 
present  to  him  any  specific  case  in  which 
there  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  to  carry  out  this  written 
due  notice,  as  I  referred  to  it,  he  would 
see  that  it  was  corrected. 

I  am  not  saying  to  the  Senator— I  just 
do  not  know — that  the  explanation  we 
have  covers  all  the  cases.  But  I  am  tell- 
ing the  Senator  what  they  told  us,  and 
I  make  these  statements  in  order  to  make 
this  legislative  history. 

Let  the  Department  take  note  at  this 
point  in  the  record  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  means  exactly  what  he 
said  in  the  informal  hearing  with  Sec- 
retary Gardner,  as  I  said  to  them  outside 
of  that  informal  hearing,  that  I  believe 
that  every  school  district.  North  and 
South,  Is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  right, 
to  have  written  instructions  as  to  what 
they  must  do  at  that  stage,  to  use  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  language, 
in  regard  to  the  stages  of  getting  inte- 
gration— which  is  not  done  overnight,  as 
the  Senator  knows — what  they  must  do 
at  that  stage  in  respect  to  that  case,  in 
respect  to  that  particular  charge  of  non- 
compliance, what  they  must  do  to  com- 
ply, and  to  set  it  out  in  a  written  notifi- 
cation or  bill  of  particulars  to  the  school 
district. 

All  I  can  say  for  the  record  Is  that 
Secretary  Gardner  has  already  assured 
me  that  it  will  be  done.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  will  be  done  to  the  extent  that 
the  oversight  activities  of  my  committee 
can  bring  It  about. 

I  repeat  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  I  said  this  morning, 
that  no  one  in  the  Senate,  xmless  he  is 
a  member  of  the  committee,  has  any  idea 
of  the  amount  of  time  that  the  staff  of 
my  committee  devotes  to  this  program. 
We  are  on  top  of  them  all  the  time.  They 
will  tell  you,  I  am  sure,  that  we  some- 
times smother  them  with  requests.  But 
that  Is  our  duty,  and  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility to  respond. 

If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  will 
give  me  any  case  in  which  he  believes 
*  the  law  is  not  being  followed,  he  will 
flnd  that  I  will  give  the  instructions  to 
my  staff  to  make  an  immediate  report. 
I  am  going  to  give  an  assignment  to 
coimsel  at  this  time.  I  want  counsel  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Department 
forthwith  to  the  statement  made  in  the 
early  part  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  in  which  he  discussed 
the  colloquy  between  then  Senator 
Humphrey  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 

Counsel  can  secure  from  the  Official 
Reporter  immediately  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  want  this 
put  into  a  memorandum.  I  want  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
quoted,  and  I  want  the  Department  to 
proceed  at  once  to  give  me  a  memo- 
randum, not  later  than  tomorrow,  con- 
taining their  explanation  of  the  par- 
ticular set  of  facts  about  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  spoken,  bear- 
ing upon  the  colloquy  between  then 
Senator  Htimphrey  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd.I. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  If  the  Senator  would 


supply  that  as  part  of  his  remarks,  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  call  it  to  my  attention. 
I  thank  the  Senator  again. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  matter 
at  this  time.  I  will  take  this  matter  up 
later,  at  a  time  when  the  Senator  is 
present,  and  I  shall  notify  him  when  I 
plan  to  do  so. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  4765)  relating  to  the 
income  tax  treatment  of  certain  distri- 
butions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  as  amended: 
agreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Kino 
of  California,  Mr.  Boggs,  Mr.  Karsten, 
Mr.  Herlong,  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin, 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Utt,  and  Mr.  Betts  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12080)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  in  benefits  imder  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance system,  to  provide  benefits  for  addi- 
tional categories  of  individuals,  to  im- 
prove the  public  assistance  program  and 
programs  relating  to  the  welfare  and 
health  of  children,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  House  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Mills,  Mr.  King  of  California,  Mr. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Karsten,  Mr.  Herlong,  Mr. 
Byrnes  oif  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr. 
Utt,  and  Mr.  Betts  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation; 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  Rfford- 
ed  consiimers  against  Injurious  flammable 
fabrics; 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1983. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

S.  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1955,  as  amended. 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended; 

HR.  2154.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

HJl.  2275.  An  act  for  the  reUef  d  Dr.  Rl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  iHX)vlde  for  con- 
gressional redlstrlctlng: 

HJa.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admln- 
Utrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
pr(^>erty  to  Temple  Junior  CoUege,  Temple, 
Tex.; 

H.R.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  die- 
position  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  • 
judgment  In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  a 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Conmilsslon  dockets  Nos.  18S 
and  78.  and  for  other  purposes; 
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HJt.  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  In  Arizona;  and 

HJl.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  States  In  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 


LUNG  CANCER— A  DISEASE  OF 
UNKNOWN  CAUSE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  today,  I 
want  to  discuss  an  allegation  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent — that 
smoking  is  all  that  stands  between  men 
and  immortality.  This  proposition  is  be- 
ing paraded  before  the  American  people 
with  all  of  the  pomp  and  certitude  of 
Madame  Curie's  discovery  of  radium. 

When  I  hear  these  arguments,  I  am 
reminded  of  a  prominent  citizen  who 
lived  to  be  96  years  of  age : 

On  his  96th  birthday  the  newspapers 
sent  their  reporters  out  to  interview  him. 
One  of  them  asked : 

To  what  do  you  attribute  your  long  life? 

The  old  man  replied : 

3  attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never 
taken  a  drink  of  an  alcoholic  beverage  or 
smoked  a  cigarette  in  all  my  days. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  a  noise  in 
an  adjoining  room  that  sounded  like  a 
combined  earthquake  and  cyclone.  One 
of  the  newspaper  reporters  said,  "Good 
Lord,  what  is  that?" 

The  old  man  said: 

That  is  my  old  daddy  in  there  on  one  of 
bis  periodic  drunks. 

Most  recently,  all  of  the  assertions  in 
support  of  the  argument  that  smoking 
causes  cancer  were  collected  In  Senator 
Robert  P.  Kennedy's  address  to  the 
World  Conference  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  When  asked  for  my  reaction  to 
that  speech,  I  declined  on  the  basis  that 
any  immediate  statement  by  me  without 
careful  study  could  only  be  superficial 
and  unfair.  Since  that  time,  I  have 
studied  carefully  the  charges  made  by 
the  prohibitionists. 

These  charges  should  not  stand  im- 
challenged. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  American  people, 
to  the  tobacco  industry,  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  and  tobacco  work- 
ers and  their  families,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  must  consider  pro- 
posed legislation  on  this  subject,  the 
record  should  be  set  straight. 

This  is  what  I  propose  to  do  today. 

I  have  always  believed  in  freedom  of 
Information,  whether  the  news  be  good  or 
bad. 

I  believe  the  American  people  have  the 
right  to  know,  and  in  this  case,  they  have 
a  right  to  know  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  smoking  causes  lung  cancer  and 
heart  disease.  By  the  same  token,  the 
Government  has  a  duty  to  see  that  the 
people  are  supplied  with  all  of  the  in- 
formation about  this  vital  subject. 

Now.  I  have  no  pretense  to  expert 
knowledge  of  cancer  and  its  causes.  In- 
deed, I  am  as  lacking  in  information  as 
the  medical  profession  whose  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  summarized  in  this 
quotation  from  the  "Encyclopedia  Brl- 
tannlca": 

Cancer  is  an  autonomoxu  new  growth  of 
tissue  of  an  unknown  basic  cause. 


While  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  more 
knowledge  of  this  subject  than  is  set 
forth  in  this  statement,  I  do  have  con- 
siderable experience  as  a  lawyer  and  a 
judge  in  weighing  the  probative  value  of 
medical  and  scientific  evidence. 

And  I  agree  with  the  eminent  chest 
disease  specialist,  Dr.  Alvls  Green,  who 
told  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee: 

My  study  of  lung  cancer  over  the  past  60 
years  as  an  internist  and  diagnostician  leads 
me  to  agree  with  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic  that  there  is  no  proof  of  causal 
relationship  between  the  smoking  of  ciga- 
rettes and  lung  cancer. 

I  would  say,  as  he  does — 

Without  false  modesty,  and  quite  frankly.  I 
do  not  know  the  cause  of  cancer.  Moreover, 
I  am  going  to  say  without  the  sUghtest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  no  one  else  does  either. 

I  have  discussed  in  the  past  and  will 
discuss  again  in  the  future  other  relevant 
matters  including  the  illegaUty  of  the  so- 
called  fairness  doctrine  regulations  of  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission;  the  absurdity 
of  labeling  cigarettes  as  harmful,  but  not, 
for  example,  alcohol;  and  the  poverty 
which  cigarette  prohibition  would  bring 
to  thousands  of  farmers  and  workers, 
while  at  the  same  time  tax  income  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  war  on  poverty  would 
be  cut  off. 

After  studjring  the  argiunents  of  the 
prohibitionists,  I  am  convinced  that  they 
contain  Uttle  more  than  old  platitudes, 
new  hyperbole,  and  blatant  non  sequl- 
turs — all  based  on  statistics  which  are 
either  erroneous,  irrelevant,  or  statisti- 
cally meaningless.  Nevertheless,  these 
statistics  are  cited  again  and  again  to 
support  the  thesis  that  smoking  causes 
cancer. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
people  are  relying  on  statistics,  not  re- 
search. And  they  do  not  understand  their 
own  figures. 

Actually  it  would  be  far  easier  to  show 
statistically  that  smoking  cigarettes  pro- 
longs life  .-First,  Americans  are  living  16 
years  longer  today  than  they  did  in  1920; 
second.  Americans  smoke  more  cigarettes 
than  they  did  in  1920;  and,  third,  Ergo, 
cigarettes  prolong  life. 

Or  to  cite  an  example:  Great  Britain 
has  a  higher  death  rate  from  cancer  than 
we  do.  Yet.  the  British  smoke  less. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  say  tobacco  Is  a 
health  food  the  equivalent  of  yogurt. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that,  from  such 
logic  as  this,  no  valid  conclusions  can  be 
drawn. 

It  is  correct  that  oflClcial  statistics  show 
a  dramatic  increase  in  lung  cancer  in 
recent  years.  But  proponents  of  prohibi- 
tion do  not  mention  there  has  been  a  cor- 
responding decline  in  stomach  cancer. 
Are  we  to  assume  that  tobacco  has 
cleansed  the  stomach  while  fouling  the 
limgs?  Even  more  strange,  incidence  of 
cancer  of  the  larynx  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  over  the  last  30  years.  Yet 
the  smoker's  larynx  comes  in  contact 
with  the  smoke  sooner  and  more  often 
than  the  lungs. 

The  full  weight  of  the  prohibitionists' 
logic  seems  to  rest  on  this  one  paragraph 
from  Senator  Kennedy's  speech: 

Death  from  lung  cancer  [is]  increasing  al- 
most geometrically — from  2,500  in  1930. 
shortly  after  smoking  started  becoming  a 
national  habit,  to  50.000  now. 


This  information  is,  of  course,  not  a 
figment  of  someone's  imagination.  It  is 
derived  from  Federal  vital  statistics.  But 
they  fail  to  take  into  account  chang^  in 
reporting  methods,  improvement  in 
diagnosis,  and  the  aging  of  the  popula- 
tion. All  these  have  influenced  the  In- 
crease in  numbers  of  deaths  reported 
from  limg  cancer. 

More  important,  there  is  stronger  evi- 
dence from  equally  reputable  research 
scientists  and  statisticians  who  reject 
the  hypothesis  that  tmy  relation  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  any  disease  has 
been  proven.  I  will  place  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  expert  documenta- 
tion of  this  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement.  For  the  moment,  let  me  high- 
light the  following  facts: 

As  a  national  habit,  cigarette  smoking 
among  the  male  population  dates  not 
from  1930.  but  from  1883  when  Wash- 
ington Duke  &  Sons  began  mass  pro- 
ducing cigarettes  near  Durham,  N.C.  It 
Is  true,  however,  that  It  did  not  become 
popular  for  women  to  smoke  until  the 
1920's;  and  the  number  of  adult  women 
who  smoke  has  been  Increasing  since 
that  time. 

But  whether  we  use  1930  or  some  ear- 
lier date  as  a  base  year,  it  is  still  clear 
that  a  sizable  but  imdetermlnable  num- 
ber of  cases  of  lung  cancer  used  to  be 
diagnosed  as  tuberculosis;  and  the  in- 
crease in  death  from  lung  cancer  paral- 
lels the  decrease  in  deaths  from  respira- 
tory tuberculosis  and  pneumonia.  Since 
1930  diagnostic  techniques  and  the  sci- 
ence of  pathology  have  developed  to  the 
point  where  lung  cancer  can  be  easily 
Identified. 

Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  explains  the  apparent  rise  in  the 
lung  cancer  rate  and  fall  in  the  tubercu- 
losis rate  in  two  ways.  He  cites  the  1961 
English  study  by  Dr.  Willis  to  the  effect 
that— 

So  many  cases  of  unrecognized  lung  cancer 
[were  found]  in  early  records  as  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  Just  as  much 
Ivmg  cancer  in  the  past,  but  it  wasn't  recog- 
nized. 

Also,  according  to  Dr.  Berkson : 
Persons  who  in  former  times  would  have 
died  at  an  early  age,  say  from  tuberculosis, 
now  live  to  ages  at  which  they  are  exposed 
to  death  from  lung  cancer. 

Incidentally,  Dr.  Berkson,  who  the 
Cancer  Bulletin  calls  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can medical  statisticians,  has  said: 

Personally,  all  relevant  available  facts  con- 
sidered. I  think  it  very  doubtful  that  smok- 
ing caiises  lung  cancer. 

But  even  If  we  were  to  accept  the 
validity  of  the  claim  of  low  lung  cancer 
Incidence  In  1930,  the  argument  of  the 
antismoking  forces  seems  self -contradic- 
tory on  several  points. 

In  the  first  place.  Increase  in  the  life 
expectancy  of  Americans  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  increase  in  cigarette 
consumption.  In  1930  the  life  expectancy 
of  Americans  was  59.7  years;  by  1965, 
it  was  70.2  years. 

Secondly,  some  people  propose  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  the  industry  to  force 
a  larger  share  of  the  market  to  lower 
tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes.  These  ciga- 
rettes already  constitute  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  being  sold  today;  however. 
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back  in  that  golden  age  of  1930  to  which 
cigarette  prohibitionists  turn  with  such 
nostalgia,  higher  nicotine  and  tar  con- 
tent cigarettes  composed  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  market,  and  filters  were  noth- 
ing more  than  a  gleam  in  the  eye  of  two 
of  the  smaller  manufacturers. 

In  this  connection,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  last  week  released  even  more 
statistics  to  confuse  the  public.  For  they 
have  proceeded  by  sometimes  rather 
dubious  methods  to  grade  cigarettes  by 
their  tar  and  nicotine  content.  Yet,  there 
is  no  proof  that  these  even  affect  health. 
Even  in  1950.  filter  cigarettes  composed 
only  .06  percent  of  total  production;  10 
years  later  over  half  the  cigarettes  man- 
ufactured had  filters.  Further,  mention 
is  seldom  made  of  the  fact  that  although 
cigars  and  pipe  tobacco  are  held  blame- 
less by  the  prohibitionists,  both  contain 
considerably  more  tar  and  nicotine  than 
the  average  cigarette. 

Other  facts  which  go  unmentloned  are 
far  more  relevant  than  the  propaganda 
which  is  disseminated. 

For  instance,  although  the  lung  cancer 
rate  among  women  during  the  past  40 
years  has  Increased  slightly,  it  by  no 
means  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  who  smoke. 
For  reasons  which  no  one  can  explain, 
lung  cancer  remains  largely  a  disease  of 
the  male.  And,  according  to  Drs.  Rosen- 
blatt and  Lisa: 

If  cigarette  smoking  is  a  potent  carcino- 
genic agent  it  should  have  affected  lung  can- 
cer mortality  by  this  time,  resulting  in  an 
equalization  of  the  sex  ratio  which  In  1964 
was  6.4:1. 


It  is  tateresting  that  the  Encyclopae- 
dia Brttannlca,  1966  edition,  In  Its  dis- 
cussion of  percentages  of  cancer  deaths 
in  the  United  States,  reports  that  11  per- 
cent of  the  male  deaths  were  from  limg 
cancer,  while  only  3.1  percent  of  the  fe- 
male cancer  deaths  were  from  limg 
cancer. 

Also,  Senator  Kennedy  emphasizes 
that  people  are  beginning  to  smoke  at 
an  earlier  age  and  are  smoking  more 
cigarettes  per  capita.  Yet,  the  average 
age  at  which  lung  cancer  occurs  has  rcr 
mained  the  same.  If  cigarette  smoking 
produced  lung  cancer,  then  a  lowering  of 
the  age  of  occurrence  would  be  expected. 

It  is  also  passing  strange  that,  as  Dr. 
Rheinhard  has  said: 

The  average  age  at  which  lung  cancer  oc- 
curs is  the  same  for  heavy  smokers,  light 
smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

And  Drs.  Rosenblatt  and  Lisa  note: 

Lung  cancer  occurs  at  approximately  the 
same  age  regardless  of  whether  smoking  had 
been  started  at  6  years  or  at  41  years  of  age. 
Equally  significant  was  the  finding  that  the 
number  of  cigarettes  smoked  daily  did  not 
affect  the  age  at  onset;  In  both  the  light 
smokers  and  the  heavy  smokers  the  disease 
had  developed  during  the  same  decades  of 
Ufe. 

These  same  doctors,  whose  paper  will 
be  placed  in  the  Record,  carefully  illus- 
trate that  lung  cancer  is  primarily  a  dis- 
ease of  older  men.  and  that  cigarettes 
are  therefore  not  the  cause : 

This  distinctive  age  distribution  was  noted 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  absence  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  also  in  recent  decades 
in  the  era  of  widespread  cigarette  consump- 


tion. The  delation  between  longevity  of  the 
population  and  the  Incidence  of  lung  cancer 
is  therefore  very  significant.  .  .  . 

It  U  very  evident  that,  regardless  of  any 
hypothetical  etlologlc  considerations,  the 
total  number  of  potential  subjects  for  Iting 
cancer  has  increased  by  many  mUllons  dur- 
ing the  past  half  centtu-y.  The  inherent  bio- 
logic characteristic  of  the  disease  to  develop 
in  older  age  groups  wUl  therefore  result  in  the 
occurrence  of  more  cases  in  future  years  as 
proportionately  more  of  the  population 
reaches  the  later  decades  of  life. 

In  other  words,  to  reverse  the  increase 
in  lung  cancer,  we  must  either  reduce  life 
expectancy  or  we  must  find  the  cause  and 
cure.  Cigarette  prohibition  is  no  answer. 
I  would  add  here  that  aging  is  also  a 
primary  f&ctoT  in  emphysema,  heart  dis- 
ease, and  most  of  the  other  diseases 
which  the  prohibitionists  cite  as  by- 
products of  smoking.  In  a  most  impor- 
tant study  of  male,  identical  twins.  Dr. 
Limdman  and  his  colleagues  concluded 
that  "cigarette  smoking  is  probably  not 
associated  with  coronary  heart  disease." 
A  substantial  number  of  deaths  from 
lung  cancer,  especially  among  women, 
axe  the  result  of  cancer  spreading  to  the 
lung  but  originating  elsewhere  in  the 
body.  These  deaths  could  not  be  blamed 
on  cigarettes  by  the  most  ardent  prohi- 
bitionist; yet  they  are  counted  in  the 
statistics  cited  by  them. 

Most  conspicuous  of  eOl  by  its  absence 
from  public  speeches  on  this  subject  is 
any  mention  of  air  pollution  or  other 
possible  factors  being  studied.  Certainly 
increased  pollution,  both  from  industry 
and  from  vehicular  traffic,  has  at  least 
kept  pace  with.  If  not  outstripped,  in- 
creased cigarette  consumption  since  1930. 
In  fact,  it  was  shown  that  on  Staten  Is- 
land, in  New  York,  lung  cancer  is  far 
more  likely  to  occur  in  residents  where 
air  pollution  is  highest.  And.  according 
to  a  5 -year  study  published  in  the  Ger- 
man Journal  for  Cancer  Research: 


The  frequency  of  lung  cancer  is  not  in- 
fluenced by  cigarette  smoking  but  there  Is  a 
significant  correlation  between  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  and  the  bronchial  carcinoma 
rate. 


These  facts,  I  believe,  are  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  effectively  rebut  the  hy- 
pothesis that  a  causal  relation  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  cancer  has  been 
proven.  I  do  not  feel  I  can  conclude, 
however,  without  challenging  certain 
other  allegations  about  tobacco  and  the 
tobacco  industry. 

The  first  is  from  a  recent  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  which  It  was  main- 
tained: 

Between  4,000  and  6,000  children  start  to 
smoke  each  day. 

For  2  months,  I  have  searched  for 
statistics  to  validate  this  assertion,  and 
I  have  failed  utterly.  My  only  conclu- 
sion is  that  this  number  is  an  exaggera- 
tion of  an  equally  dubious  statement  by 
the  Surgeon  General  to  the  effect  that 
4,000  children  begin  smokhig  each  day. 
The  Surgeon  General's  statement  in  turn 
rests  on  a  limited  survey  conducted  in 
1961  in  Newton,  Mass.  With  a  control 
group  so  small,  It  is  a  statistically  absurd 
assertion  which  never  even  attempts  to 
define  the  ages  of  the  children  to  which 
it  refers. 


The  Surgeon  General  and  others  main- 
tain that  their  conclusions  are  based  on 
over  5,000  studies.  They  do  not  mention 
that  many  of  the  studies  are  but  rehashes 
of  the  others  in  popular  magazines  and 
even  letters  to  the  editor.  Nor  do  they 
mention  that  many  of  the  studies  reached 
opposite  conclusions  from  those  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  And  Senator  Ken- 
nedy then  says : 

No  responsible  health  organization  which 
has  exafcilned  the  problem  has  disagreed 
with  these  Important  facts. 

For  an  editorial  which  clearly  refutes 
this  conclusion,  I  suggest  "Etiology  by 
Edict"  from  the  March  1966  edition  of 
the  Journal  of  Thoracic  and  Cardio- 
vascular Surgery. 

I  take  strong  exception  to  charges 

that— 

cigarettes  whvtlA  have  been  banned  years 
ago  were  it  not  for  the  tremendous  economic 
power  of  their  producers.  .  .  .  Nearly  »300 
miUion  a  year  U  spent  in  the  United  States 
alone  .  .  .  efforts  to  start  young  people  smok- 
ing and  continue  others  In  the  habit. 

The  cigarette  Industry  Is  less  powerful 
than  the  liquor  interests  were  in  1918; 
and  prohibition  of  tobacco  would  faU  as 
miserably  as  It  did  with  alcohol.  The  only 
effect  would  be  a  bonanza  for  bootleggers 
dealing  in  low  quality  leaf.  As  for  the 
statement,  explicit  and  ImpUclt.  that  the 
Industry  spends  hundreds  of  millions  en- 
ticing children  to  smoke,  the  charge  is 
patently  false. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Industry  spends 
no  money  whatsoever  on  Institutional 
advertising  designed  to  enlarge  its  mar- 
ket, as  does,  for  Instance,  the  brewery  In- 
dustry. Yet,  beer  commercials  are  as  prev- 
alent as  cigarette  commercials  on  sports 
programs;  and  It  is  incontrovertible  that 
beer  in  the  hands  of  an  automobile  driver 
can  be  a  killer  of  young  people.  Certainly, 
the  cigarette  industry  has  made  impor- 
tant strides  In  self-regulation  by  volun- 
tarily limiting  Its  advertising  during  pro- 
grams aimed  at  youngsters.  In  addition, 
they  have  voluntarily  ended  all  advertis- 
ing on  college  campuses  and  drafted  a 
code  to  poUce  its  advertising.  The  truth 
is  that  all  cigarette  advertising  Is  brand 
advertising  and  has  as  Its  purpose  gain- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  market  for  the 
manufacturer;  and  increasingly  this  ad- 
vertising leads  to  larger  markets  for  the 
lower  tar  and  nicotine  cigarettes.  It  Is 
clear  that  human  natiu*  being  what  It  Is, 
an  absolute  ban  on  advertising  is  not  the 
answer.  In  England,  television  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  was  banned,  with 
the    Idea    that    EngUsh    youth    would 
not  be  encouraged  to  smoke.  A  year  after 
the  ban  went  Into  effect,  however,  the 
percentage  of  boys  16  to  19  years  old  who 
smoke  had  Increased  from  51  to  57  per- 
cent. For  gh-ls  the  same  age,  the  Propor- 
tion of  smokers  Increased  from  39  to  47 
percent.  _^,  .       , 

In  Italy,  all  cigarette  advertising  is 
banned.  And  since  the  ban,  cigarette  use 
has  risen  steadily. 

As  to  a  charge  heard  at  the  World 
Conference  that  "The  cigarette  com- 
panies have  demonstrated  a  total  In- 
attention to  public  responsibility."  the 
Industry  has  contributed  $22  million  to 
Independent  scientific  research  on  health 
and  smoking,  $10  million  of  which  has 
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gone  to  an  American  Medical  Association 
research  project.  It  has  spent  even  more 
in  its  own  research.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  the  manufacturers  have  completely 
altruistic  motives.  Indeed,  it  is  in  their 
own  Interest  to  discover  the  relationship. 
if  any,  between  smoking  and  lung  cancer 
so  that  they  can  eliminate  that  Ingre- 
dient, if  aiay.  which  is  responsible  for  the 
disease. 

In  conclusion,  I  emphasize  two 
points: 

First,  I  make  no  claim  that  cigarettes 
are  a  wonder  drug.  I  claim  only  that 
which  K.  A.  Brownlee  has  said  in  his 
article  in  the  American  Statistical  Re- 
view. That  is,  at  this  time  the  statistics 
do  not  show  that  cigarettes  cause  hu- 
man disease.  Or,  In  the  language  of  the 
North  Carolina  South  Mountains,  "Plg- 
gers  may  not  He,  but  liars  sure  do 
flgger."  And  honest  men  also  "figger" 
when  the  crusading  spirit  bums  in  their 
hearts. 

Second,  it  is  not  my  position  that 
Congress  should  stand  idly  by  in  the 
face  of  what  appears  to  be  mounting 
deaths  from  limg  cancer.  But  I  do  ob- 
ject strenuously  to  the  solutions  offered 
by  the  prohibitionists.  Senator  Kkn- 
mcDY,  for  Instance,  advocates  Impossi- 
bly strict  self-regulation  of  the  indus- 
try. In  effect,  what  he  asks  of  the  manu- 
facturers is  slow  suicide  until  such  time 
as  Congress  agrees  to  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  tools  to  administer  the 
final  execution. 

This  course  can  only  lead  through  a 
blind  alley  of  economic  tragedy;  and 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  several  him- 
dred  executives  of  a  few  large  manu- 
facturers. I  am  talking  about  the  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  small  farmers 
and  tobacco  factory  workers  and  their 
families.  Where  shall  we  send  them' 
To  the  ghettos  of  New  York  where  it 
has  been  estimated  even  by  prohibition- 
ist scientists  that  residents  are  breath- 
ing heavily  polluted  air? 

It  baffles  me  that  some  scientists  have 
taken  up  the  crusade  for  cigarette  pro- 
hibition with  all  the  religious  fervor  of 
a  Carrie  Nation.  How  much  further  we 
might  be  today  If  all  of  that  combined 
intelligence,  dedication,  and  energy  had 
gone  into  research  rather  than  propa- 
ganda. 

PSOPOSAI^ 

Which  brings  me  to  my  three-point 
proposal  for  resolving  this  controversy. 

First,  I  believe  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  Initiate,  as  soon  as  possible, 
a  cooperative  effort  among  industry, 
government,  and  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  find  the  cause  and  cure 
for  lung  cancer.  Dr.  Salk  has  shown  us 
that  there  is  nothing  which  Is  medically 
Impossible.  If  we  can  divert  all  of  the 
financial  and  human  resources  now  en- 
gaged in  antlclgarette  propaganda  Into 
a  coordinated  effort,  I  am  confident  we 
could  shorten  greatly  the  time  until  we 
reach  our  goal. 

Between  now  and  the  time  Congress 
reconvenes  In  January.  Representative 
Galifianakis  and  I  will  be  discussing 
plans  for  a  definite  program  with  Sena- 
tor  Jordan  and  other  members  of  our 
delegation.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
this  may  be  an  excellent  opportimity 
to  test  Vice  President  Humphrey's  plan 
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to  apply  computer  technology  to  medical 
research  in  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
research  by  scientists  scattered  across 
the  country.  A  data  bank  could  be  set  up 
in  the  Research  Triangle  Park  In  North 
Carolina  which  would  act  as  a  nation- 
wide storehouse  for  all  lung  cancer  re- 
search. As  support  facilities,  we  already 
have  the  Envirormiental  Health  Center, 
an  IBM  research  facility,  and  the  VS. 
Data  Processing  Laboratory  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Health  Statistics  lo- 
cated in  the  park.  There  are  nationally 
recognized  medical  schools  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity   and    the    University    of    North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  And  the  com- 
puter expei-iments  being  conducted  at 
these  two  schools  and  at  North  Carolina 
State  University— the  three  Institutions 
which  form  the  angles  of  the  triangle- 
could  make  a  great  contribution  to  the 
program,  as  could  the  research  affiliates 
of  the  tobacco  companies  located  nearby. 
Work  of  this  nature  in  its  embryonic 
stages  Is  already  being  done  in  the  area, 
and  expansion  of  It  could  take  place  more 
easily  there  than  at  any  other  place  in 
the  Nation.  I  am  certain  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  would  cooperate  in  every 
way  possible.  Our  legislature  has  already 
appropriated  money  for  a  blodynamlca 
laboratory  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity for  agricultural  research  on  to- 
bacco. Much  of  this  research  Is  being 
devoted  to  producing  better  quality  leaf 
with  lower  tar  and  nicotine  content. 

Action  along  this  line  is  the  type  which 
Nick  Galifianakis  and  I  feel  Congress 
and  the  Surgeon  General  should  con- 
template. 

Second.  I  urge  a  renewed  and  larger 
assault  on  air  pollution.  The  administra- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  work  In 
this  area.  The  landmark  Air  Pollution 
Act  recently  signed  into  law  offers  great 
hope,  both  in  terms  of  research  and  in 
terms  of  regulation.  Still,  as  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Gardner  have 
recognized,  there  is  more  Congress  can 
do.  It  is  true  that,  as  with  cigarette 
smoking,  there  is  no  proof  that  air  pol- 
lution causes  lung  cancer.  Yet.  to  the  ex- 
tent It  may  constitute  a  health  hazard 
air  pollution  Is  a  more  insidious  threat 
than  smoking.  The  latter  is  a  voluntary 
risk,  while  the  former  is  Imposed  on 
everyone  against  the  wishes  of  everyone 
Further,  there  are  esthetic  reasons  as 
weU  as  health  reasons  for  an  intensified 
war  on  air  pollution.  Until  that  day  when 
all  Americans  can  once  again  be  assured 
they  can  look  up  in  the  morning  and  see 
the  sky  and  look  up  at  night  and  see  the 
stars,  we  need  to  fight  to  lift  the  sick 
cloud  of  pollution  which  hangs  so  heavy 
across  the  face  of  America.  Here  again 
Representative  Galifianakis  and  I  hope 
to  offer  some  new  ideas. 

Lastly,  if  It  is  ever  proven  that  there  is 
a  causal  relation  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  lung  cancer,  then  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  medicine  should  be 
prepared  to  begin  Immediately  a  co- 
operative search  for  a  safe  cigarette— 
not,  however,  through  the  coercive  eco- 
nomic sanctions  which  have  been  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate,  but  rather  through 
a  program  of  tax  Incentives  and  joint 
government  and  Industry  research,  lb- 
day's  scientists  are  capable  of  finding 


better   solutions   to  problems  than  by 
shouting  them  out  of  existence. 

I  conclude  now  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh,  N.C..  News  and  Observer 
which  contains  more  wisdom  than  all 
the  propaganda  of  those  who  would  regu- 
late the  personal  habits  of  the  American 
people: 

Hazards  Apixntt 
In  connection  with  the  dire  and  contin- 
uous warnings  given  us  about  the  supposed 
dangers  of  cigarette  smoking,  a  physician 
passed  along  a  UtUe  verse  from  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine.  It  goes: 
"Cholesterol    is   poisonous,   so   never    never 

eat  It. 
"Sugar,  too,  may  miirder  you,  there's  no  wa? 

to  beat  It. 
"Some  foods  were  fllled  with  vitamins  till 

processing  destroyed  It. 
"So  let  your  life  be  ordered  by  each  docu- 

mented  fact 
"And  die  of  malnutrition  with  your  arteries 

Intact." 

And  warily  watch  every  sunny  sky  for  bolts 
of  lightning. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoro  the 
following  material: 

First.  A  list  of  the  major  points  raised 
by  Dr.  Milton  B.  Rosenblatt,  professor  of 
medicine  at  New  York  Medical  College, 
and  Dr.  James  R.  Lisa,  consultant  pathol- 
ogist. In  their  paper  entitled  "Biology, 
Biometry  and  Bronchogenic  Carcinoma" 
from  the  August  1967  edition  of  Medical 
Science,  followed  by  the  text  of  that 
article. 

Second.  An  editorial  entitled  "Etiology 
by  Edict,"  by  Dr.  Hiram  T.  Langston 
from  the  Journal  of  Thoracic  and  Cardio- 
vascular Surgery  of  March  1966. 

Third.  Excerpts  from  the  study  entitled 
"Smoking  in  Relation  to  Coronary  Heart 
Disease  and  Lung  Function  in  Twins;  A 
Co-twin  Control  Study,  Serum  Lipids, 
Smoking,  and  Heredity,"  from  Acta 
Medlca  Scandlnavica,  1966. 

Fourth.  A  news  release  by  the  National 
Resesu-ch  Coimcil  of  October  26,  1967. 

Fifth.  An  article  entitled  "Surgeon 
General's  Report  Is  Inconclusive  on 
Cigarette-Cancer  Link,  Statistician 
Says."  from  the  December  13,  1965,  edi- 
tion of  Advertising  Age,  and  the  article 
on  which  this  news  report  Is  based. 

Sixth.  An  article  "The  Infiuence  of 
Cigarette  Smoke  on  Lung  Clearance,"  by 
Charles  W.  LaBelle,  Ph.  D.;  Etorothea  M. 
Bevilacqua,  M.A.;  and  Heinrlch  Brleger, 
MX).,  from  the  May  1966  edition  of  Arch. 
Environ  Health. 

Seventh.  A  study.  'TMstrlbutlon  of  Mor- 
tality From  Lung  Cancer  In  the  County  of 
Los  Angeles,"  from  the  June  15, 1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Association. 

Eighth.  A  news  release  entitled 
"Tobacco  Institute  Replies  to  R  F.  K. 
Charge  of  Industry  'Inattention  to  Re- 
sponsibility,' "  of  September  11,  1967. 

Ninth.  An  address  to  the  Tobacco 
Growers  Information  Committee  annual 
meeting  of  November  6,  1967,  by  Addison 
Y.  Yeaman  of  the  Brown  ti  WUUfmison 
Tobacco  Corp. 

Tenth.  An  address  to  the  Burley  and 

Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Association 

annual  convention  on  October  3,  1967, 

by  Paul  D.  Smith  of  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

Eleventh.   Two   editorials   from   Bar- 
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ron's;  the  first  entitled  "The  Witch  Doc- 
tors  Pseudo  Science  Is  a  Menace  to  U.S. 

Health  and  Welfare,"  in  the  May  9, 1966, 
edition;  and  "Dangerous  Lengths— The 
Federal  Crusade  Against  Smoking  Has 
Gone  Too  Far,"  in  the  October  2,  1967, 
edition. 

Twelfth.  A  column  by  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick,  entitled  "Antlsmoking  Figures 
Look  Flimsy,"  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  September  28, 1967. 

Thirteenth.  An  article  entitled  "City 
Air  Pollution  Said  To  Cost  $520  Million  a 
Year  in  Damage,"  from  the  June  25, 1965, 
edition  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Fourteenth.  An  article  entitled  "Ger- 
man Physician  Denies  Smoking  Role  in 
Lung  Cancer;  Blames  Air  Pollution," 
from  the  August  12.  1964,  edition  of  the 
Medical  Tribune. 

Fifteenth.  An  article  entitled  "Ger- 
mans Dispute  Cigarette-Cancer  Unk," 
from  the  March  24.  1964,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  American. 

Sixteenth.  An  article  entitled  "Smoking 
and  Lung  Cancer:  An  Untelevlsed  Tele- 
cast." by  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  of  the  Mayo 
Clinic  and  professor  of  biometry  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  from  the  Cancer 
Bulletin,  May-June  1963. 

Seventeenth.  An  article  entitled 
"Staten  Island  Deaths  Linked  to  Air  Pol- 
lution," by  Peter  Kihas,  from  the  Jan- 
uary 12,  1967,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Majok  Points  or  Rosenblatt-Lisa  Papeb 


1.  Liing  cancer  afflicts  more  males  than 
females,  and  did  so  before  cigarette  smoking 
became  widespread.  The  male-female  ratio 
for  lung  cancer  In  the  U.S.  has  been  Increas- 
ing In  the  past  35  years. 

2.  The  Increase  In  cigarette  smoking  by 
U  S  women  In  the  past  four  decades  has  not 
been  reflected  In  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
lung  cancer. 

3.  There  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  many 
female  lung  cancers  described  as  primary 
lesions  are  actually  metastases. 

4.  Lung  cancer  Is  a  disease  of  older  age  and 
the  number  of  people  In  the  older-age 
bracket  has  Increased  by  n^any  millions  In 
the  last  half  century.  , 

6.  If  cigarettes  were  carcinogenic,  the  In- 
creased consumption  would  have  resulted  In 
a  lowering  of  the  age  of  occxurence  of  lung 
cancer.  This  has  not  happened.  Neither  age 
at  onset  of  smoking  nor  the  number  of  cig- 
arettes smoked  has  appreciably  affected  the 
age  of  distribution  of  lung  cancer. 

6.  The  concept  that  cigarette  smoking 
cavises  one  type  of  lung  cancer  and  not  an- 
other contradicts  basic  embryologlc  knowl- 
edge. It  Is  now  well  recognized  that  lung 
cancer  originates  chiefly  In  the  distal  twonchl. 

[Prom  Medical  Science,  August  19671 
Biology,  Biomttrt  and  Bbonchooknic 

Carcinoma 
The  possible  relation  between  cigarette 
smoking  and  the  development  of  lung  cancer 
has  been  discussed  by  many  authors.  In  the 
present  work  a  physician  with  a  world-Wide 
reputation  for  his  scholarly  discussions  of 
lung  cancer  raises  some  questions  that  must 
he  answered  If  we  are  to  understand  the 
origin  of  lung  cancer. 

The  rise  In  mortality  from  lung  cancer 
during  recent  decades  has  engendered  the 
specter  of  a  neoteric  disease  produced  by  ex- 
posure to  recently  introduced  carcinogenic 
agents.  Endeavors  to  establish  a  causal  rela- 


tion have  emphasized  statistical  associations 
and  scant  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  disease.  Cur- 
rent concepts  have  related  the  incidence,  the 
sex  and  age  distribution,  and  even  specific 
hUtologic  types  to  exogenous  Influences.  The 
problem  of  etiology  In  lung  cancer,  as  in  aU 
cancers.  U  complex  and  requires  a  cir- 
cumspect consideration  of  many  factors.  The 
features  of  lung  cancer  attributed  to  car- 
cinogenic exposure  may.  in  reaUty.  be  mani- 
festations of  the  natural  behavior  of  the 
disease. 

MALE   PBEDOMINAIfCE 

The  affinity  of  lung  cancer  for  males  U  a 
biologic  characteristic.  Sex  predUectlon  la 
common  to  a  variety  of  diseases  and  an  ex- 
cellent Illustration  la  cancer  of  the  breast 
which  occurs  preponderantly  in  females. 
There  were  many  studies  of  lung  cancer  dur- 
ing an  era  in  which  cigarette  smoking  was 
virtually  nonexistent  and  all  showed  a  re- 
markable consistency  In  sex  distribution. 
Hare »  In  a  study  of  lung  cancer  covering  the 
period  1830  to  1880.  found  90  cases  In  males 
and  33  cases  in  females.  Adler's  •  coUected 
series  spanned  the  years  1842  to  1911  and  In- 
cluded 269  males  and  93  females. 

In  a  report  of  the  experiences  of  the  teach- 
ing hospitals  m  Great  Britain  between  1894 
and  1918,  Passey'  found  679  cases  of  lung 
cancer  in  males  and  182  cases  in  females.  In 
1892,  Harris*  reported  on  a  combined  study 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest  and 
found  that  lung  cancer  occurred  three  times 
as  often  In  males  as  in  females.  Similar  ratios 
of  3  ■  1  favoring  the  male  were  reported  from 
Germany  by  Passler,'  Rlechelman.*  Briese.' 
and  Karrensteln «  during  the  late  nlneteeth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  In  the  United 
States.  King*  found  a  4:1  ratio  m  Boston 
from  1875  to  1914.  Weller  ">  who  was  among 
the  first  American  pathologists  to  become  in- 
terested in  lung  cancer  also  found  a  4:1  ratio 
in  a  collected  series  of  cases  between  1878  and 

1812. 

Despite  the  variety  of  the  sources  of  the 
material  studied,  there  was  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  male  predllecUon  for  the  disease  be- 
fore the  era  of  cigarette  smoking.  It  is  also 
of  significance  that  many  autopsy  reports  In 
the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies revealed  sex  ratios  as  high  or  higher 
than  those  found  In  recent  studies.  Wolf « 
reported  a  6 : 1  ratio  from  the  Dresden  munici- 
pal    hospitals    for    the    period     1885-1894 


Eichengrun'^  found  a  6.4:1  raUo  In  Cologne 
between  1902  and  1926.  Rau  "  found  a  6.5^ 
ratio  in  Dresden-Friedrichstadt  between  1909 
and  1914  PeUchenfeld  "  reported  a  10:1  ratio 
in  Berlin  between  1894  and  1900  and  in  Leip- 
zig" found  a  15:1  ratio. 

Inasmuch  as  lung  cancer  is  predominanOy 
a  disease  of  males,  improvements  In  diagnos- 
tic accuracy  resulted  in  proportlonataly  more 
cases  detected  In  males  and  a  progressive  rise 
in  the  sex  ratio.  This  phenomenon  was  al- 
ready apparent  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
twentieth    century    when    most    cases   were 
diagnosed  by  autopsy  and  It  became  even 
more   obvious   when   the   disease   began   to 
be  diagnosed  clinically.  At  the  Moablt  and 
Urban  Hospitals  In  BerUn.  Peters  ■•  noted  a 
31  ratio  between  1905  and  1908  and  a  6:1 
ratio  m  the  same  Institutions  between  1917 
and  1922.  Since  1930.  lung  cancer  certifica- 
tion without  autopsy  has  increased  manifold. 
Early  reports  showed  the  distribution  of  the 
disease    to    be    almost   equal    between    the 
sexes   but    as   cUnical    diagnostic   accuracy 
improved,  male  predominance  became  very 
evident   paralleling  the   autopsy   reports  of 
the    nineteenth    and    early    twentieth    cen- 
turies. An  excellent  Illustration  of  the  ra- 
tion  between   diagnostic   accuracy   and   the 
sex  ratio  was  provided  by  Clenunesen  and 
Busk"  who  observed  that  in  Denmark,  be- 
tween 1936  and  1945,  the  overall  ratio  was 
2.4:1   whereas   In   a  special   chest  clinic  in 
Copenhagen,  the  ratio  was  7.2:1. 

The  effect  of  diagnostic  accuracy  on  tne 
sex  distribution  of  lung  cancer  is  also  em- 
phasized m  the  obsenrations  of  Ibrahim" 
who  found,  in  1954.  a  sex  ratio  of  9:1  In  non- 
cigarette  smokers  at  the  Dacca  Medical  Col - 
leee  In  East  Pakistan  where  pulmonary  diag- 
nostic facilities  had  been  recently  estab- 
lished. Among  the  lowest  sex  ratios  within 
the  past  decade  was  a  report  by  Farago. 
from  Papau  and  New  Guinea  covering  the 
period  1958-1962.  In  those  regions  of  the 
world,  cigarette  smoking  Is  widespread  but 
faculties  for  the  diagnosis  of  lung  cancer  are 
still  very  limited  resulting  In  a  sex  ratio  of 

only  4:1.  ^       ,.         „ 

During  the  past  35  years  there  has  been  a 
progressive  rise  in  the  sex  ratio  In  the  United 
Stetes  liing  cancer  mortality  statistics.  In 
1930  there  were  1.818  lung  cancer  deaths  re- 
ported m  males  and  1.019  In  females  giving 
aratto  of  1.8 : l.  During  the  succeeding  decade 
there  was  an  upsurge  of  Interest  in  the  dis- 
ease and  facilities  for  diagnosis  became  more 
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lin, kiln.  Wchnschr.  39:  738,  1902. 
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Fronfc/ixrt,  Z.  Path.  23:  48.  1920. 
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widely  available.  This  was  reflected  In  both 
an  Increase  In  lung  cancer  mortality  and  in 
the  sex  ratio.  In  1940,  there  were  6,067  male 
deaths  and  2,029  female  deaths  giving  a  ratio 
of  3:1.  Between  1940  and  1950.  advances  In 
diagnosis  were  even  more  striking,  particu- 
larly, the  use  of  exploratory  thoracic  surgery 
as  a  diagnostic  tool  and  the  increasing  utili- 
zation cf  the  Papanicolaou  technlc  for  spu- 
tum and  bronchial  aspirate  examination.  In 
1950,  there  were  14,922  male  lung  cancer 
deaths  and  3,391  female  lung  cancer  deaths, 
giving  a  sex  ratio  of  4.4:1.  During  the  next 
decade  It  became  even  more  evident  that  the 
Increase  In  lung  cancer  mortality  was  chiefly 
confined  to  males  and  in  1960,  there  were 
30.800  male  deaths  and  5,000  female  deaths 
giving  a  sex  ratio  of  6.2:1. 

LTJNO  CANCKK  IN  FEMALES 

The  prodigious  increase  in  cigarette  con- 
sumption by  females  for  more  than  4  decades 
has  not  been  reflected  In  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  lung  cancer.  A  survey  »  of  smoking 
patterns  in  1955  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  the  Census  revealed  that  approximately 
46,000,000  persons  had  been  regular  cigarette 
smokers  and.  of  these.  15,000.000  were  fe- 
males over  18  years  of  age.  The  survey  ac- 
knowledged that  It  had  underestimated  cig- 
arette consumption  by  15%  on  the  basis  of 
tax  data  and  common  observation  suggests 
even  a  greater  margin  of  error.  Current  esti- 
mates point  to  more  than  70,000,000  cigarette 
smokers  with  a  proportionate  Increase  among 
females.  If  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  potent  car- 
clnogenlc  agent  It  should  have  affected  lung 
cancer  mortality  by  this  time,  resulting  In  an 
equalization  of  the  sex  ratio  which  In  1964 
was  6.4:1.  Dlattnostic  facilities  have  been 
equally  available  to  both  sexes  for  many 
years.  ■' 

Deaths  from  lung  cancer  In  females  In- 
creased from  1.6  per  100,000  In  1930  to  7  1 
per  100.000  In  1964  but  stUl  remain  far  below 
the  rate  ot  41.4  p«r  100.000  for  males."  It 
Is  difficult  to  reconcUe  such  a  disparity  In 
lung  cancer  mortality  If  cigarette  smoking 
was  a  slgnlflcant  causal  factor.  Inasmuch 
as  females  have  been  smoking  for  more  than 
40  years  it  appears  that  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  alleged  carcinogenic  action 
of  tobacco  to  express  Itself.  Between  1969 
and  1964.  the  total  Increase  in  female  lung 
cancer  deaths  was  only  2,400,  averaging  less 
than  600  per  year  for  the  period.  The  cor- 
responding Increase  for  male  lung  cancer 
deaths  was  11,600.  With  so  many  mllUona 
of  persons  of  both  sexes  smoking  cigarettes 
regularly,  parity  in  lung  cancer  mortaUty 
would  have  been  reached  a  long  time  ago  if 
tobacco  was  a  main  causal  factor.  Observa- 
tions in  both  the  pre-clgarette  and  cigarette 
smoking  eras  have  shown  that  the  female 
Is  resistant  biologically  to  lung  cancer  al- 
though vulnerable  to  other  types  of  malle- 
nancy.  ° 

There  Is  increasing  evidence  "  "  that  many. 
of  the  lesions  diagnosed  In  females  as  pri- 
mary lung  cancer  are.  in  actuality,  metas- 
tatic cancers  from  the  breast  and  genital 
organs.  The  affinity  of  the  lungs  for  second- 
ary growths  from  these  organs  is  well  es- 
tablished. In  1964.  there  were  approximately 

"Haenszel,  W..  Shimkim,  M.  B..  and  Mil- 
ler. H.  P.:  Tobacco  smoking  patterns  in  the 
United  States.  Public  Health  Monogr.  45    1 
1956.  ^ 

»  Mortality  from  Diseases  Associated  with 
Smoking:  U.S..  1950-1964.  Washington,  DC, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1966 

»  Rosenblatt.  M.  B.,  Lisa.  J.  R.,  and  Trini- 
dad. S.:  Pitfalls  In  the  clinical  and  histo- 
logic diagnosis  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma, 
Dis.  Cheat  49:  396.  1966. 

"Lemoine,  J.  M.,  Pauvet.  J.,  and  Vasaelln, 
M.:  One  hundred  nlnety-fo\u-  malignant 
bronchial  tumors  in  women  diagnosed  by 
pulmonary  biopsy,  J.  Franc.  Med.  Chir.  Thor 
20;  329,  1966. 
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46,000  deaths  reported  from  cancer  of  the 
breast,  uterus,  and  ovary  of  which  26,000 
deaths  were  attributed  to  cancer  of  the 
breast  alone.  With  more  than  two-thirds  of 
breast  cancers  and  one-tblrd  of  genital  can- 


cers metastasizing  to  the  lung,  there  la 
created  a  vast  potential  for  diagnostic  error 
particularly  in  cases  of  solitary  pulmonary 
metastases  with  occult  tiimors  In  the  prlmarv 
site."  ^^' 


TABLE  l.-LUNG  CANCER  MORTALITY 
[Classification  ot  cases  according  to  7th  revision  of  international  code) 


Lung  cancer 


1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


Code  162.1  (specified  as  "primary") 17  042       18  342 

Code  163  (unspecified  as  to  whether  primary  or  secondary). .      17,'  139       18,' 978 


19,462 
19,467 


18.749 
22,510 


18.888 
24.569 


19,651 
26,066 


Greater  histologic  experience  In  the  diag- 
nosis of  pulmonary  tumors  will  manifest  it- 
self In  subsequent  years  by  more  discrimina- 
tory diagnoses  of  lung  cancer  in  females. 
There  is  already  an  Inclination  of  this  trend 
In  the  1964  lung  cancer  mortality  date.  Of 
the  19,651  cases  (Code  162.1)  certified  as  pri- 
mary lung  cancer,  there  were  17.134  males 
and  2,517  females,  a  ratio  of  6.8:1.  In  the 
26.066  cases  (Ckxle  163)  not  certified  as  of 
primary  or  secondary  origin  there  were  21.684 
males  and  4.382  females,  a  ratio  of  6:1.  It  is 
evident  from  table  1  that  the  major  portion 
of  the  rise  In  lung  cancer  mortality  between 
1959  and  1964  was  in  Code  163  which  showed 
an  Increase  of  8.927  cases  (52.0%).  The  In- 
crease In  Code  162.1  was  only  2,609  cases 
(16.3%).  Between  1961  and  1964  the  Increase 
In  Code  162.1  was  negligible  whereas.  In  Code 
163.  there  were  6.599  additional  cases.  The 
Increase  in  Code  163  coimotes  greater  aware- 
ness by  the  certifying  physicians  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  metastatic  lung  cancer  simulating 
bronchogenic  carcinoma.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  officials  that  the  failure  to  specify 
primary  lung  cancer  on  death  certificates  Is 
merely  an  oversight.  According  to  this  inter- 
pretation the  lung  cancer  mortality  figures 
since  1961  Imply  a  steady  increase  in  laxity 
in  the  medical  profession  inasmuch  as  the 
apparent  oversight  is  getting  progressively 
larger. 

ACE  nisTRiBtmoi* 
Lung  cancer  occurs  predominantly  in  older 
age  groups  with  the  majority  of  cases  in  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  decades  of  life.  The 
disease  Is  unusual  below  the  age  of  40  and 
rare  below  the  age  of  30.  Simons.*  in  a  col- 
lected series  of  more  than  6,000  cases  found 
that  80%  occurred  between  40  and  70  years 
of  age.  This  distinctive  age  distribution  was 
noted  In  the  nineteenth  century  »-»  in  the 
absence  of  cigarette  smoking  and  aUo  in  re- 
cent decades  in  the  era  of  widespread  ciga- 
rette consimiptlon."-"  The  relation  between 
longevity  of  the  population  and  the  Incidence 
of  lung  cancer  is  therefore  very  significant. 

«  Simons.  E.  J. :  Primary  Carcinoma  of  the 
Lung.  Chicago.  The  Year  Book  Publisher, 
Inc.,  1937. 

-•Passler.  H.:  Ueber  das  prlmftre  Carclnom 
der  Lunge,  Arch.  path.  Anat.  145:  191,  1896. 

"West,  S.:  New  growths  of  the  lung  and 
pleura.  St.  Bar.  Hosp.  Rep.  33: 109.  1897. 

=»Wolf.  K.:  Der  prlmftre  Lungenkrebs, 
Fortschr.  Med.  13:  726,  1895. 

■Lenhartz:  Cancer  prlmltif  du  poumon 
et  cancer  prlmltif  de  la  pldvre,  Gaz.  Hebd 
MM.  3:  45,  1898. 

"Halpert,  B:.  Carcinoma  of  the  lung a 

ten  year  survey  of  necropsies  in  the  Charity 
Hospital  at  New  Orleans,  J.A.M.  117:  1090 
1941. 

»  Perenczy.  K.,  and  Matolcsy.  T.:  Ueber  das 
prlmftre  Lungenkarzlnom,  Wien.  klin.  Wchn- 
schr.  40:  618,  1927. 

"Seyfarth,  C:  Prlmare  Lungencarclnome 
In  Leipzig,  Deutach.  med.  Wchnachr.  SO  ■  1497 
1924. 

"Sabour,  M.  S..  Osman,  L.  M..  Glen.  J.. 
Pahy,  P.,  and  Lamb,  P.:  Carcinoma  of  the 
lung:  review  of  509  ca«es,  DU.  Chest  41:  630, 
1962. 


During  the  past  50  years  there  has  been 
a  spectacular  Increase  In  life  span  for  all 
subdivisions  of  the  population."  In  the  pe- 
riod 1900-1902,  the  life  expectancy  at  birth 
for  white  males  was  48.23  years;  In  1959- 
1961,  the  life  expectancy  had  Increased  to 
67.55  years.  The  life  expectancy  for  white 
females  was  51.08  years  In  the  period  1900- 
1902  and  74.19  years  In  the  period  1959-1961. 
This  Increase  In  the  life  span  was  even  more 
striking  In  the  non-white  population.  Non- 
white  males  had  a  life  expectancy  of  32.54 
years  in  1900-1902  which  Increased  to  61.48 
years  for  the  period  1959-1961.  During  the 
same  Interval  the  life  expectancy  for  non- 
white  females  rose  from  35.04  years  In  1900- 
1902  to  66.47  years  In  1959-1961. 

Comparative  studies  on  mortality  rates 
present  problems  because  of  the  limited 
number  of  states  In  the  registration  area  In 
the  early  part  of  the  century.  Some  degree 
of  accuracy  may  be  ascerUlned  by  compar- 
ing the  life  span  per  100.000  persons  over  a 
period  of  several  decades.  In  1900-1902,  of 
every  group  of  100,000  white  males  tjorn 
alive,  only  46.452  reached  60  years  of  age. 
Sixty  years  later,  the  statistical  picture  was 
entirely  different.  In  1959-1961,  75,485  white 
males  out  of  every  100,000  reached  60  years. 
The  corresponding  increase  among  white  fe- 
males was  from  50.752  in  1900-1902  to  86.- 
339  In  1959-1961.  Improvements  in  medical 
care,  greater  availability  of  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  facilities,  and  higher  economic 
standards  of  living  were  reflected  In  In- 
creased longevity  of  the  non-white  popula- 
tion. Whereas  In  1900-1902,  there  were  only 
24,194  non-white  males  who  attained  60 
years  of  age.  In  1959-1961.  the  number  had 
Increased  to  61,669.  The  corresponding  In- 
crease among  non-white  females  was  from 
27,524  to  69,941. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  Is  now 
considerably  older  than  that  In  existence  In 
the  first  decade  of  this  century.  Within  60 
years,  the  average  duration  of  life  increased 
19.32  years  for  white  males.  23.11  years  for 
white  females.  28.94  years  for  non-white 
males,  and  31.43  years  for  non-white  females. 
Current  statistical  reports  "  £*iow  no  Indica- 
tion of  abatement  of  the  trend  toward  longer 
life  expectancy.  Por  1965.  the  estimated  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  was  70.2  years  for 
the  total  population.  It  Is  very  evident  that, 
regardless  of  any  hypothetical  etlologlc  con- 
siderations, the  total  number  of  potential 
subjects  for  lung  cancer  has  Increased  by 
many  millions  during  the  p.nst  half  century. 
The  Inherent  biologic  characteristic  of  the 
disease  to  develop  In  older  age  groups  will 
therefore  result  In  the  occurrence  of  more 
cases  In  future  years  as  proportionately  more 

"Ltea,  J.  R.,  Rosenblatt,  M.  B.,  and  Bald- 
win. J.  C:  Bronchogenic  carcinoma  simu- 
lated by  solitary  metastasis  from  occult  can- 
cer of  breast.  New  York  J.  Med.  67:  589.  1967. 

"  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare: U.S.  Life  Tables  1969-1961.  Washington, 
D.C.:  Public  Health  Service  Pub.  No.  1252 
Vol  I.  No.  1,  1964. 

■  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Monthly  Vital  Statistics  Reports.  An- 
nual Siirvey  for  U.S..  1964.  Vol.  14,  No.  13 
1965. 
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of  the  population  reaches  the  later  decades 
of  lUe. 

AGE  AT  ONSET 

The  predilection  of  lung  cancer  for  the 
older  age  groups  has  a  definite  relevancy  to 
etlologlc  considerations.  If  cigarette  smoking 
produces  a  cumulative  carcinogenic  effect 
over  a  period  of  years  then  the  segment  of 
the  population  that  began  cigarette  smcAlng 
In  the  early  teens  should  develop  lung  cancer 
at  a  far  younger  age  than  those  persons  who 
began  smoking  at  30  to  40  years  of  age.  The 
effect  of  heavier  smoking  habits  must  also  be 
considered.  Cigarette  consumption  per  capita 
was  only  50  per  year  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and  by  1960  It  had  Increased  to  4,000 
per  year.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect 
that  If  cigarettes  were  a  carcinogenic  hazard 
to  health,  the  increased  consumption  would 
have  resulted  In  a  lowering  of  the  age  of  oc- 
currence of  lung  cancer.  The  fact  is  that 
neither  the  age  at  onset  of  smoking  nor  the 
number  of  cigarettes  consumed  has  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  age  of  distribution 
of  lung  cancer  which  has  remained  a  con- 
stant biologic  feature  since  the  disease  was 
described  150  years  ago. 

In  1962.  Passey  ••  reported  an  Investigation 
of  415  males  with  lung  cancer  to  determine 
the  effect  of  smoking  on  onset  of  the  disease. 
The  results  showed  that  lung  cancer  had 
been  acquired  at  approximately  the  same  age 
regardless  of  whether  smoking  had  been 
started  at  6  years  or  at  41  years  of  age. 
Equally  slgnlflcant  was  the  finding  that  the 
numljer  of  cigarettes  smoked  dally  did  not 
affect  the  age  at  onset;  In  both  the  Ught 
smokers  and  the  heavy  smokers  the  disease 
had  developed  during  the  same  decades  of 
Ufe.  In  1965,  Pike  and  Doll  *•  studied  a  group 
of  British  doctors  with  lung  cancer  equating 
the  consumption  of  cigarettes  with  the  aver- 
age age  at  death.  Among  the  doctors  who 
began  to  smoke  at  17  years  of  age,  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  was  71.8  years  for  the  light 
smokers  and  69.3  years  for  the  heavy  smokers. 
The  duration  of  smoking  was  also  equated 
with  the  average  age  at  death.  Among  those 
who  smoked  15-24  cigarettes  dally  since  the 
age  of  17  years,  the  average  age  at  death  was 
70.5  years;  among  those  who  consumed  the 
same  amount  but  began  to  smoke  at  32  years 
of  age,  the  average  age  at  death  was  75.0 
years;  and  among  those  who  started  to  smoke 
at  42  years,  the  average  age  at  death  was  78.0 
years.  The  differences  in  age  at  death  be- 
tween the  groups  may  be  statistically  slg- 
nlflcant but  have  little  clinical  Importance 
because  of  the  variety  of  conditions  that  con- 
tribute to  mortality  In  the  eighth  decade  of 
life. 

HISTOGEN-ESIS 

In  recent  years,  etlologlc  considerations 
have  been  superimposed  on  cell  classifica- 
tions and  the  thesis  has  been  advanced*-" 
that  squamous  and  oat  cell  carcinomas  are 
the  result  of  cigarette  smoking  whereas  ade- 
nocarcinomas are  produced  by  endogenous 
factors.  This  concept  Is  contradictory  to  basic 
embryologlc  knowledge.  All  respiratory  epi- 


thelium has  the  same  origin  from  the  squa- 
mous-llned  foregut  "-•*  and  In  the  process  of 
embryonic  growth,  continuous  differentiation 
occurs  untU  ultimately  the  larger  bronchi  are 
lined  by  pseudo-stratifled  columnar  epithe- 
lium and  the  smaller  bronchi  by  cuboldal 
epithelium.  The  types  of  matiu-e  eplthelliun 
are  derived  from  a  common  progenitor  and 
have  an  equivalent  potentiality  for  produc- 
tion of  tumor  cells." 

It  Is  now  well  recognized  that  broncho- 
genic carcinoma  originates  predominantly 
In  the  segmental  bronchi,  or  dlstally,  and 
that  the  cell  type  of  the  tumor  is  related  to 
the  site  of  origin  along  the  bronchial 
tract.**"*"  The  squamous  carcinomas  arise 
from  bronchi  lined  by  columnar  epithelium, 
not  because  of  smoking,  but  because  the 
embryonic  precursor  of  columnar  epithelium 
is  the  squamous  epithelium  of  the  foregut 
and  primitive  lung  buds.  The  adenocarci- 
nomas arise  from  the  cuboldal  epithelium 
of  the  bronchioles  because.  In  embryonic 
differentiation,  coltimnar  epithelium  pre- 
cedes the  formation  of  cuboldal  epithelium. 
In  both  types  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma 
there  occurs  metaplastic  reversion  to  the 
epithelium  found  at  these  sites  In  embryonic 
life.  Oat  cell  carcinomas  originate  from  the 
basal  layer  of  bronchial  epithelium  and  may 
arise  from  any  site  down  to  the  respiratory 
bronchioles  where  the  basal  cells  apparently 
disappear. 

The  common  embryologlc  derivation  of  all 
respiratory  eplthelliun  supports  a  monadic 
concept  of  bronchogenic  carcinoma  with  the 
various  histologic  types  and  structural  fea- 
tures predetermined  by  site  of  origin  and 
degree  of  differentiation.  If  squamous  car- 
cinomas are  caused  by  exposure  to  tobacco 
smoke  (and  adenocarcinomas  by  endogenous 
factors)  It  must  also  be  assumed  that  the 
carcinogenic  smoke  has  a  preternatural 
affinity  for  certain  portions  of  the  bronchi 
and  that  this  malignant  effect  stops  abruptly 
at  the  dividing  line  between  the  segmental 
bronchial  divisions  and  the  terminal  bron- 
chioles. It  Is  of  considerable  Interest,  In  this 
regard,    that    certain    studies  Q-**    allegedly 
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showing  precancerous  lesions  In  the  res- 
piratory epithelium  of  smcdiers  foiind  these 
lesions  distributed  In  bronchi  were  lung 
cancer  seldom  originates. 

[From  the  Journal  of  Thoracic  and  CJardlo- 
vaacular  Surgery,  March  1966] 
EnoLocT   BY  Edict 
(By  Hiram  T.  Langston,  MJ3..  Chicago,  HI.) 
In  January,   1964,   the  Surgeon  General's 
report  on  Smoking  and  Health  was  released 
to  the  public  In  a  manner  that  Implied  It  to 
be  the  final  wcwd  concerning  the  use  of  tobac- 
co In  general,  and  the  smoking  of  cigarettes 
In  particular. 

It  reviewed  the  statistical  material  that 
had  accumulated  over  the  years,  since  a  rise 
tn  recorded  deaths  from  l\mg  cancer  had 
appeared  to  parallel  a  rising  constunptlon  of 
tobacco  used  as  cigarettes. 

Whereas  Inference  of  etlologlc  grUlt  Is  laid 
at  Cigarette's  door,  insofar  as  a  whole  host 
of  ailments  are  concerned,  responsibility  as 
a  causative  agent  Is  assigned  In  this  report 
with  Increasing  vehemence  for  chronic 
bronchitis  and  laryngeal  cancer,  but  finally, 
with  utmost  directness,  for  cancer  of  the 
lung. 

A  review  of  some  features  concerning  this 
report,  as  well  as  the  over-all  problem  that 
It  discusses,  appears  to  be  Justified. 

It  Is  curious  that  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General  made  pronouncements  concerning 
the  hazards  of  smoking  on  two  previous  oc- 
casions, each  time  with  Increasing  wordiness 
and  a  greater  sense  of  urgency.  If  the  first  or 
even  the  second  statement  was  correct  and 
unequivocal,  why  was  the  third  one  needed, 
and  why  did  It  require  reinforcement  by  an 
"advisory"  committee?  There  must  have  been 
some  doubt  In  the  Surgeon  General's  mind! 
In  essence,  the  1964  report  draws  Its  con- 
clxislons  of  Cigarette's  guilt  from  statistical 
analyses  and  associations  based  on  popiila- 
tlon  surveys.  Ignoring  the  clinical  facets  of 
lung  cancer  almost  totally. 

As  If  carried  away  with  their  own  Image, 
these  statistical  associations  go  on  to  point 
out  a  surprising  profusion  of  disease  en- 
titles that  are  Infiuenced,  If  not  caused,  by 
smoking.  War,  bacteria,  and  the  American 
highway  might  find  competition  difficult. 
There  must  be  an  element  of  exaggeration 
here  because.  If  not,  why  has  life  expectancy 
Increased  so  much  since  the  discovery  of 
America  and  tobacco? 

But — Is  tobacco  actually  the  culprit?  One 
cannot  be  sure  from  the  report.  It  appears 
that  tobacco  can  be  smoked  with  little  If 
Emy  danger  to  health  and  longevity  when 
burned  in  a  bowl  lined  by  "cake"  (pipe),  or 
when  wrapped  In  tobacco  leaf  (dgar) :  yet 
burning  It  while  wrapped  In  paper  becomes 
highly  lethal. 

Thus,  the  placing  of  a  warning  label  on 
cigarette  packages,  as  Is  requisite  by  Act  of 
Congress,  while  at  the  same  time  not  requir- 
ing a  similar  warning  on  pipe  tobacco  or 
cigars,  seems  to  exonerate  the  "weed"  from 
blame. 

Ultimately  It  seems  odd  that  a  govern- 
mental agency  should  so  assiduously  under- 
take to  hobble  a  business  that  contributes 
some  two  billion  dollars  in  yearly  taxes  with- 
out better  proof  of  Its  stand. 

It  Is  also  Impressive  how  much  emphasis 
the  report  placed  on  histologic  changes  m  the 
tracheobronchial  tiee  of  smokers.  These 
changes  are  said  to  Indicate  various  degrees 
of  response  to  Irritation,  manifested  by  a 
high  Incidence  of  metaplasia  and  even  ot 
"precancerous"  lesions  In  those  who  die  of 
an  established  and  invasive  lung  cancer  at 
some  other  point. 

If  this  contention  is  valid,  then  where  are 
the  cancers  of  the  trachea?  the  bilateral 
cancers  occurring  simultaneously?  or.  If  such 
changes  are  In  fact  "precancerous"  lesion* 
on  a  side  opposite  and  "Invasive"  cancer, 
where  are  the  successive  cancers  In  those 
patients  who  have  survived  the  excision  of 
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the  fiill-blown  tumor?  If  smoking  had 
brought  them  to  form  a  cancer  at  one  site 
why  would  not  the  "precancerous"  lesion 
elsewhere  march  on  Inexorably  to  lorm  an- 
other invasive  neoplasm? 

Alter  all  is  said  and  done,  it  still  remains 
that  cancer  of  the  lung  Is  predominantly  a 
disease  of  males.  It  is  surprisingly  age-spe- 
clflc  with  a  sharply  defined  peak  of  Inci- 
dence of  approximately  sixty  years.  It  was  in- 
creasing in  incidence  before  cigarettes  were 
popular,  as  attested  to  by  the  meticulous  Oer- 
man  pathologists.  It  is  a  curiosity  In  the 
trachea  and  a  rarity  on  both  sides  simul- 
taneously or.  for  that  matter,  successively. 
No  dosage  factor  has  been  demonstrated  for 
amount  or  length  of  exposure  IndlvlduaUy 
because  the  lung  cancer  victim  who  began 
smoking  heavUy  at  15  to  20  years  of  age 
developed  the  neoplasm  around  age  60.  just 
as  the  one  who  started  15  or  20  years  later  in 
life.  PecuUarly  enough,  other  malignant 
lesions  such  as  cancer  of  the  Urynx  (which 
is  much  closer  to  the  fire)  do  not  seem  to 
have  measured  up  to  the  increased  incidence 
attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  cancer  of 

Without  any  idea  of  whitewashing  the  guilt 
that  may  rest  at  the  feet  of  tobacco  habit 
however  practiced,  and  with  a  mind  kept 
open  for  its  possible  incrimination.  I  cannot 
(in  light  of  these  many  incongruities)  con- 
sider it  established  as  causative  in  cancer  of 
the  lung. 

To  bow  to  the  pressure  of  highly  orga- 
nized emotionalism,  or  worse  yet  to  the  panic 
engendered  by  cancerophobla.  and  agree  to 
close  the  chapter  on  the  etiology  of  cancer  of 
the  lung  by  blaming  cigarettes  Is  to  do  so 
by  edict  and  not  by  search. 

tProm   Acta   Medlca   Scandlnavlca,    supple- 
ment. 955.  pp.  1-75.  1966] 

SMOKING    m    RDJITION    TO    CORONABT    HEABT 

Disease   and   Lung  Function   in   Twins: 

A  Co-Twin  Contbol  Study.  Skkum  Lipids, 

Smokinc,  and  Hkrkditt 

DetaUed  clinical  studies  on   196  pairs  of 
Uke-sexed  adult  twins  (93  monozygous  and 
104  dlzygous) .  including  119  male  and  77  fe- 
male pairs.  38-77  years  of  age  who  were  con- 
cordant for  urban /rural  environment  but  166 
of  whom   were   discordant   with   respect  to 
smoking  habits,   demonstrated    that   "ciga- 
rette smoking  Is  probably  not  associated  with 
coronary  heart  disease,  whether  of  the  overt 
or  of  the  silent  form",  "cigarette  smoking 
most  probably  does  not  result  in  persistent 
hypertension",  since  touring  abstinence  the 
blood  pressure  U  lower  for  smokers  than  non- 
smokers",  and  "cigarette  smoking  seems  not 
to    produce    any    elevation    of    the    serum 
cholesterol  or  triglyceride  levels.  On  the  con- 
trary.  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  levels 
are  lower  for  smokers  than  for  nonsmokers". 
The  study  provided  "reliable  evidence  of  a 
significant   genetic   component   in   coronary 
heart  disease"  as  well  as  in  the  tendency  to 
smoke,  since   "it  proved  extremely  difficult 
to  find  enough  monozygotes  that  were  dis- 
cordant   with    respect    to    smoking".    ThU 
"provides  a  basis  for  the  theory  that  consti- 
tutional  differences    between   smokers    and 
nonsmokers  can  give  rUe  to  excess  morbidity 
and  excess   mortality   from   coronary   heart 
disease  in  smokers".  With  respect  to  respira- 
tory disease,  howover.  the  authors  conclude 
that  "the  connection  between  smoking  and 
respiratory  function  is  most  probably  causal", 
since  cigarette  smoking  apparently  produced 
"a    significant    Increase    In    the    respiratory 
symptoms  of  chronic  bronchitis,  an  increase 
in  the  unevenne.ss  of  ventilation  •   •  •  and 
an  increase  of  airway  resistance"   (154  ref- 
erences). The  twins  Included  in  this  study 
represent  79.5  ^c   of  a  sampling  of  247  twin 
pairs  selected  from  a  twin  register  compris- 
ing 12.000  pairs  on  the  basis  of  residence  and 
smoking  history:  they  were  classed  as  mono- 
zygous or  dlzygous  on  the  basis  of  photo- 
graphs,   questionnaires,    and    blood    group 


analysis,  a  sociological  and  medical  history 
was  taken  using  a  cardiovascular  question- 
naire designed  by  the  London  School  of  Hy- 
giene and  Tropical  Medicine,  and  a  respira- 
tory questiotmaire  designed  by  the  British 
Medical  Research  Council. 

Each   twin   was   subjected   to  determina- 
tions   of    blood    pressure,    anthropometric 
measurements,  chest  X  ray,  lung  function 
tests     (dynamic    spirometry    and    nitrogen 
washout) ,     urinalysis,     electrocardiography, 
and    determinations    of    serum    cholesterol, 
triglycerides  and  phospholipids.  With  respect 
to  the  smoking  history  based  on  lifetime  ex- 
posure (cigarette  years).  30  twin  pairs  were 
found  to  be  concordant  ( 15  monozygous  and 
15  dlzy^us) .  while  166  pairs  were  discord- 
ant (177  monozygous  and  89  dlzygous);  of 
these  166  discordant  pairs.  99  (37  monozygous 
and  62  dlzygous)  comprised  a  smoker  and  a 
nonsmoker.  On  the  average,  the  tobacco  con- 
sumption was  found  to  be  lower  In  female. 
In  both  sexes  there  was  a  positive  correlation 
between    increased    exposure    to    cigarette 
smoking  and  increased  cough  and  phlegm,  as 
well  as  decreased  vital  capacity  and  expira- 
tory volume.  These  respiratory  findings  are 
Interpreted  as  indicating  that  "the  cigarette 
smoking  exposure  of  the  twin  sample  was 
on  a  significant  level",  which  could  have  been 
expected   to   be  reflected  In  the   cardiovas- 
cular  morbidity.   Asthma    and    tuberculosis 
were  uniformly  distributed  among  the  con- 
cordant  and   discordant  twins,  as  was  the 
incidence  of  abnormal  chest  X  rays.  There 
was  a  very  low  prevalence  of  cardiovascular 
symptoms,  and   the  only  significant  differ- 
ence between  smokers  and  nonsmokers  was 
in  uncharacteristic   angina   pectoris  eimong 
the    dlzygous    twins,    which    can    also    be 
ascribed  to  respiratory  symptoms.  There  was 
a  negative  correlation  between  smoking  and 
Impairment   of   working  capacity,  which  is 
tentatively  explained  by  the  possibility  that 
the  smokers  stopped  exercising  earlier  (hence, 
at  a  lower  pulse  rate)    due  to  more  severe 
respiratory    discomfort.    There    was    a    ten- 
dency for  prolonged  smoking  to  reduce  the 
basal  blood  pressure,  and  the  frequency  of 
S.T.   segment   depression   was   lower   among 
the  smokers.  It  Is  concluded  that  the  varia- 
bility of  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressure 
is  largely  genetically  determined,  and  that 
"smoking  Is  not  an  Important  factor  In  the 
pathogenesis  of  coronary  heart  disease".  This 
•lends   support   to   the   suspicion    expressed 
by  the  Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee ••  •  that  the  association  between  smok- 
ing and  coronary  heart  disease  found  by  other 
authors  might  not  be  causal,   but  perhaps 
of  constitutional  origin." 

The  number  of  cases  of  frank  heart  disease 
was  too  small  for  analysis,  but  analysis  of 
the  prevalence  of  sUent  coronary  heart  dis- 
ease among  monozygous  and  dlzygous  con- 
cordant and  discordant  twin  pairs  revealed 
a  coincidence  frequency  which  significantly 
exceeded  the  expected  levels  for  arcus  Upoldes 
comeae  and  S.  T.  segment  depression,  thus 
indicating  a  probable  genetic  basis.  In  the 
discussion  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  studies 
by  Hammond  and  Horn.  Doll  and  Hill, 
Buechley  et  al..  Dorn  and  Borhani  et  al., 
involved  only  overt  coronary  heart  disease, 
angina  pectoris  and  myocardial  infarction, 
which  has  a  low  prevalence  resulting  In  a 
low  total  number  of  cases;  therefore,  "no  re- 
liable conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  regards 
the  association  between  morbidity  from  coro- 
nary heart  disease  and  smoking.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  results  of  the  morbidity 
and  mortality  investigations  would  seem  to 
support  the  theory  that  cigarette  smoking 
tends  to  give  rise  to  acute  occlusive  or 
arrhythmic  complications  in  persons  already 
having  coronary  heart  disease".  The  present 
study,  however,  revealed  constitutional  dif- 
ferences between  smokers  tmd  nonsmokers 
which  were  great  enough  to  account  for  the 
association  between  smoking  and  mortality 
due    to   heart    disease.    Thus,    there    was    a 


slightly  lower  average  body  weight  in 
smokers  (due  to  decreased  subcutaneoxis  fat), 
a  slightly  lower  serum  cholesterol  level  In 
smokers  and  a  slgnlficantiy  higher  serum 
phospholipid  level  in  dlzygous  smokers,  lead- 
ing the  authors  to  conclude  that  the  vari- 
ability m  serum  cholesterol  Is  determined 
by  both  environmental  and  genetic  factors. 
There  was  an  association  between  aging  and 
serum  lipid  levels  in  women  only.  "Since  the 
relationship  between  cholesterol  and  coro- 
nary heart  disease  is  probably  causal",  those 
between  smoking  and  coronary  heart  disease 
or  smoking  and  cholesterol  "could  be  a  pure 
coincidence  provided  that  the  higher  preva- 
lence of  coronary  heart  disease  in  smokers 
can  be  ascribed  to  constitutional  differences". 
"Prom  the  results  of  the  monozygous  group 
it  was  evident  that  prolonged  smoking  has 
only  an  insignificant  effect  on  the  lipid  levels 
In  serum.  If  there  Is  any  correlation  at  ail 
between  the  lipids  and  cigarette  consiunptlon 
It  Is  a  negative  one  as  far  as  cholesterol  and 
triglycerides  are  concerned".  "The  phos- 
pholipids were,  however,  elevated  In  smokers 
m  the  dizygotic  group.  Since  the  results  for 
the  monozygotic  group  do  not  Indicate  the 
presence  of  any  association  with  smoking, 
this  would  seem  to  refiect  a  constitutional 
difference  between  smokers  and  nonsmokers". 

News  Fsom  the  National  Reseabch  Council 

October  26.  1967. 
(Note. — The  National  Research  Council 
was  organized  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  1916  in  order  to  provide  for  a 
broader  participation  by  American  scientists 
and  engineers  In  the  work  of  the  Academy. 
The  Academy  was  chartered  by  Congress  In 
1863  as  a  private  organization  with  a  re- 
sponsibility for  advising  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  science  and  technology.  Since  this 
responsibility  is  now  shared  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Engineering,  organized 
in  1964  under  the  original  NAS  charter,  the 
Research  Council  serves,  In  effect,  as  an  op- 
erating agency  for  both  academies.) 

Washington.  D.C. — Throughout  the  United 
States.  8000  pairs  of  twins,  all  men  between 
the  ages  of  45  and  50.  are  being  asked  to 
participate  in  a  major  study  of  the  effects  of 
environment  on  human  health.  The  re- 
search seeks  Information  on  the  relation- 
ship of  such  environmental  factors  as  to- 
bacco smoking  and  air  pollution  to  certain 
cardiovascular  respiratory  complaints. 

Questionnaires  mailed  In  late  September 
ask  the  twins  for  information  about  their 
general  health.  Questions  cover  such  respira- 
tory symptoms  as  coughing  and  shortness 
of  breath;  such  cardiovascular  symptoms  as 
pain  or  discomfort  In  the  chest;  diet,  smok- 
ing, and  drinking  habits;  physical  exercise 
and  leisure  activities;  residential  and  family 
history. 

The  study,  sponsored  by  the  T3J3.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  American  Medical 
Association,  Is  the  first  to  make  use  of  the 
Nation  Research  Council's  Twin  Registry. 
This  roster  of  16.000  pairs  of  male  twins 
was  compiled  over  a  12-year  period  from 
the  medical  and  vital  statistics  records  of 
World  War  n  veterans.  The  registry  is  de- 
signed as  a  resource  for  use  by  authorized 
investigators  interested  in  the  relative  In- 
fiuence  of  environment  and  heredity  in 
chronic  disease.  All  projects  are  carefully 
evaluated,  however,  by  an  NRC  advisory  com- 
mittee to  protect  the  twins  from  unwarranted 
Invasion  of  privacy. 

Conducting  the  current  study  are  two 
noted  Swedish  scientists,  visiting  scholars 
this  year  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati's 
new  Center  for  Study  of  the  Human  En- 
vironment. They  are  Dr.  Lars  Prlberg  and  Dr. 
Rune  Cederlof.  colleagues  at  the  Stockholm 
ECarollnska  Institute  and  at  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Public  Health  of  Sweden.  The  ques- 
tionnaire sent  to  the  twins  Is  based  on  re- 
search they  have  done  with  twins  in  their 
homeland. 
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The  8,000  pairs  of  twins  were  selected  from 
the  larger  roster  on  the  basis  of  success  in 
contacting  and  enlisting  the  cooperation  of 
both  members  of  the  pair.  Their  existence  as 
twin  pairs  makes  these  16,000  men  uniquely 
useful  In  the  research. 

Drs.  Friberg  and  Cederlof  point  out  that 
not  only  are  twins  identical  in  age  and.  in 
this  case,  sex,  but  also  twins  are  usually  simi- 
lar in  socio-economic  factors  and  habits. 
Those  who  are  identical  (or  monozygotes,  de- 
veloped from  a  single  fertilized  egg),  offer 
completely  controlled  genetic  factors.  Twins 
are,  in  other  words,  humans  who  come  closest 
to  the  scientists'  Ideal  research  material,  that 
of  experimentally  defined  matched  pairs. 
"In  the  present  research,  we  shall  find  among 
the  twins  some  pairs  who  have  experienced 
different  environmental  exposure,  but  are 
similar  In  all  other  respects,"  the  scientists 
say.  "In  this  way.  the  groups  will  be  highly 
comparable,  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Is  usual  In  previous  studies  into  the  effects  of 
tobacco  smoking  and  air  pollution." 

Seven  young  women  are  working  full  time 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  coding  the 
answers  that  arrive  dally.  Their  task  will  not 
be  completed  until  Christmas.  The  coded 
data  will  then  be  punched  onto  computer 
cards  and  put  onto  tape  In  Washington  by 
the  Medical  Follow-up  Agency,  the  group 
within  the  National  Research  Coincll  that 
established  and  now  maintains  the  twin 
registry. 

Drs.  Friberg  and  Cederlof.  after  returning 
to  Sweden  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  make 
the  final  analysis  of  the  data. 

Since  1960.  in  Sweden,  the  two  have  con- 
ducted studies  of  air  pollution,  including  the 
personal  pollution  of  smoking.  Their  mate- 
rial came  from  7.801  pairs  of  twins  from  the 
more  than  10.000  twin  pairs  born  between 
1886  and  1926  and  listed  at  the  Swedish  Twin 
Registry.  Their  results  verified  earlier  data 
that  smokers  suffer  more  from  respiratory 
complaints  than  non-smokers.  However,  ear- 
lier findings  that  smokers  more  frequently 
had  heart  trouble  in  the  form  of  angina  pec- 
toris could  not  be  verified  in  the  Swedish 
twin  study. 

Drs.  Prlberg  and  Cederlof  believe  that  the 
different  results  probably  stem  fcom  better 
comparability  within  the  groups  of  smokers 
and  non-smokers  in  the  twin  study.  "Data  up 
to  now  from  the  Swedish  twin  study  shows 
that  smoking  is  not  directiy  connected  with 
angina  pectoris";  however,  these  are  ques- 
tions' that  will  be  studied  further  in  the 
United  States  material." 

Sweden,  incidentally.  Is  one  of  the  few 
coimtries  in  the  world  where  It  Is  possible  to 
keep  track  of  individuals  tlirougbout  their 
lives.  In  addition  to  registers  of  births  and 
deaths,  each  parish  office  in  the  nation  main- 
tains migration  registers  of  persons  moving 
from  place  to  place. 

Dr.  Friberg  is  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Oeneral  Hygiene  in  the  National  Institute 
of  Public  Health  of  Sweden  and  Chief  of  the 
Institute  of  Hygiene  in  the  Karolinska  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Cederlof  is  an  Associate  Professor 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Public  Health. 

(From  Advertising  Age.  Dec.  13.  1966] 
StmcEON  General's  Report  Is  Inconclusive 

ON    CiOABETTE- Cancer   Link.   Statistician 

Says 

Chicago,  December  7. — A  University  of  Chi- 
cago professor  of  statistics,  writing  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Statistical  Aasn., 
has  done  some  probing  into  the  Surgeon 
General's  report  on  smoking  and  health — 
and  found  It  wanting. 

Prof.  K.  A.  Brownlee.  in  a  lengthy,  "invited 
review"  of  the  repMDrt  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee to  the  Surgeon  General,  concludes  that 
"the  committee  has  not  established  the  case 
for  causality  in  lung  cancer." 

Prof.  Brownlee  adds,  however,  that  his 
opinion  that  the  report  has  failed  to  offer 


satisfactory  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  causal- 
ity "does  not  imply  that  I  believe  that  the 
causality  hypothesis  has  been  proved  false. 
It  implies  nothing  more  than  that  I  believe 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  reach  definitive  con- 
clusions at  this  time." 

Prof.  Brownlee  notes  that  the  committee's 
report  states  that  "recommendations  for  ac- 
tions were  not  to  be  part  of  the  Phase  I 
conmilttee's  responsiblUty."  Yet,  the  profes- 
sor says,  "the  committee  did  conclude  that 
'appropriate  remedial  action'  was  warranted. 
I  take  this  as  an  excuse  to  append  some  per- 
sonal reflections." 

"Passing  over  the  question  of  whether  any 
governmental  action  Is  warranted,"  Prof. 
Brownlee  asserts,  "each  individual  clgaret 
smoker  has  to  decide  whether  to  make  the 
effort  to  give  up  clgaret  smoking.  To  make 
this  decision,  he  would  need  to  know  (a)  the 
change  in  his  expectation  of  life  assuming 
that  lung  cancer  alone  is  causally  connected 
with  clgaret  smoking,  and  (b)  the  change  In 
his  expectation  of  life  asstiming  that  virtu- 
ally causes  of  death  are  causally  connected 
with  clgaret  smoking. 

"The  report  does  not  appear  to  provide 
these  figures  (searching  in  the  report  for  any 
particular  topic  Is  sometimes  difficult  as  the 
report  has  no  index) ,  which  is  rather  surpris- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  assessment  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  health  hazard  was  one 
of  the  committee's  prime  responsibilities." 

Prof.  Brownlee  observes  that  a  "key  fac- 
tor" in  whether  one  accepts  the  committee's 
final  conclusion  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
report's  Table  26.  This  table  shows  the  mor- 
tality ratios,  individually  by  separate  study 
and  also  Jointly,  for  25  causes  of  death,  or- 
dered from  cancer  of  lung,  with  a  total  mor- 
tality ratio  of  10.8,  to  cancer  of  the  intestines 
(0.9). 

"In  my  opinion,"  Prof.  Brownlee  declares. 
"Table  26  raises  difficulties  which  the  report 
totally  falls  to  face  up  to.  If  one  believes 
that  the  observed  association  between  smok- 
ing and  lung  cancer  Is  substantially  real,  and 
not  an  artifact  of  biased  sampling,  then  one 
would  seem  required  also  to  accept  the  ob- 
served association  between  smoking  and  al- 
most all  causes  of  death  as  substantially 
real. 

"If  one  believes  that  the  observed  associa- 
tion between  clgaret  smoking  and  virtually 
all  cavises  of  death  is  substantially  real,  then 
one  must  take  one  of  the  following  positions: 
(a)  All  the  associations  are  due  to  causa- 
tion; (b)  some  of  the  associations  are  due  to 
causation  and  others  to  correlations,  con- 
cealed or  otherwise;  (c)  all  of  the  associa- 
tions are  due  to  correlations,  concealed  or 
otherwise. 

"If  one  adopts  position  (a),  then  one  Is 
under  some  obligation  to  provide  hypotheses 
as  to  possible  mechanisms,  or  to  hold  out 
hope  that  future  research  wUl  provide  these 
hypotheses.  The  dlfflcxilty  with  the  smoking 
hypothesis."  Prof.  Brownlee  states,  "is  that 
it  has  not  really  got  to  first  base  on  even 
lung  cancer,  let  alone  the  other  24  causes  of 
death,  even  though  the  matter  has  been 
under  intensive  Investigation  for  10  years  or 
more." 

Prof.  Brownlee  notes  that  the  fact  that 
clgaret  smoking  as  a  cause  of  cancer  appears 
to  be  In  conformity  with  the  data  "does  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  there  are  other 
hypotheses  also  in  conformity  with  the  data." 
He  notes  that  the  main  alternative  to  the 
smoking-causes-cancer  hypothesis  is  the 
"genetic  hypothesis."  'It  seems  to  me  that 
an  enormous  number  of  traits  are  trans- 
mitted genetically,  from  color  of  skin  and 
tendency  to  diabetes  and  tendency  to  bald- 
ness," Prof.  Brownlee  states,  "and  It  Is  com- 
pletely plausible  that  the  tendency  to  be  a 
clgaret  smoker  in  varying  degrees,  a  pipe  or 
cigar  smoker  and  so  on,  can  be  carried  by  the 
genetic  code." 

Prof.  Brownlee  contends  that  the  com- 
mittee's conclusion  that  clgarets  cause  cancer 


can  only  be  Justified  by  proving  the  genetic 
hyiwthesis  to  be  false,  "and  this  the  com- 
mittee has  failed  to  do. 

"Even  if  there  was  no  competing  hypothe- 
sis, the  case  for  causality  is.  at  the  present 
time,  slgnlficantiy  weakened  by  the  gross 
nonspeclflclty  of  the  association  and  by  the 
absence  of  hypothetical  physical-chemical 
mechanisms." 

[F^m  Arch  Environ  Health,  toL  12,  May 

1966] 
The    Influence    of    Cigasettb    Bmokz    cm 
Lung   Cleakance:    An   Experimental  Ap- 
proach 
(By  Charles  W.  LaBelle,  Ph.  D.»;  Dorothea 
M.  Bevllacqua.  M.A.;   and  Heinrlch  Brie- 
ger,  MX).,  PhUadelphla) 
(Figures  referred  to  In  text  not  Included  In 
Rbcoxo) 
The   removal    of   inhaled    solid    particles 
from  the  lungs  Is  contingent  on  the  clear- 
ance of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  and  of 
the  alveolar  spaces.  So  far,  the  study  of  the 
effect  of  cigarette  smoke  on  clearance  has 
centered    on    the    upper    respiratory    tract, 
specifically    on    ciliary    activity.    "Smoking 
and  Health.  Report  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,"  ■  states : 

"An  important  line  of  Investigation  was 
opened  up  by  the  report  by  Hildlng  that 
cigarette  smoke  Is  capable  of  inhibiting  the 
transport  activity  of  ciliated  cells  such  as 
found  in  the  respiratory  tract.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  failtire  of  ciliary  ftinction  to 
provide  a  constantly  moving  stream  of 
mucus  enables  environmental  carcinogens 
to  reach  the  epithelial  cells." 

HUdlng's '  findings  have  been  confirmed 
and  augmented  by  many  other  authors,  and 
Kensler  and  Battlsta*  have.  In  the  words  of 
the  Report  (p.  61).  "established  that  com- 
ponents of  the  gas  phase  are  responsible  for 
inhibition  of  ciliary  transport  activity." 
The  inhibitory  effect  on  lung  clearance, 
however,  has  not  been  convincingly  demon- 
strated by  direct  Investigation  of  this  proc- 
ess. The  experimental  findings  presented  In 
this  paper  were  designed  to  measure  the  in- 
fiuence  of  cigarette  smoke  on  pulmonary 
clearance  rates  and  on  the  functioning  of 
some  of  the  mechanisms  Involved. 

Solid  radioactive  particles  were  deposited 
in  the  lungs  of  rabbits  and  rats  by  Intra- 
tracheal Injection.  Such  particles  are 
cleared  either  rapidly,  with  a  haU-llfe  of 
hours,  or  slowly,  with  a  half-life  measured 
In  weeks  or  months.*-  ■  Particles  of  both 
types  were  used;  one  of  them  (radioactive 
silver  Iodide  with  a  mean  diameter  of  2^ 
to    3^)     Is    eliminated    rapidly,    and    the 


•  Dr.  LaBelle  died  on  Nov.  8,  198S. 

1  Smoking  and  Health,  Report  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  Public  Health  Service.  US  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  Public 
Health  Service,  Public  Health  Service  Publi- 
cation No.  1103,  p.  61. 

'Hildlng,  A.C.:  On  Cigarette  Smelting, 
Bronchial  Carcinoma,  and  Ciliary  Action: 
Experimental  Study  on  the  Filtering  Action 
of  Cow's  Lungs,  the  Deposition  of  Tar  In  the 
Bronchial  Tree  and  Removal  by  Ciliary  Ac- 
tion, Nev)  Eng  J  Med  264:1155-1160,  1966. 

•  Kensler.  C. J.,  and  Battista.  S P. :  Compo- 
nents of  Cigarette  Smoke  With  Ciliary-De- 
pressant Activity.  Wew  Eng  J  Med  289:  1161- 
1166.  1963. 

♦LaBeUe.  C.W..  and  Brleger,  H.:  Basic 
Physiologic  Mechanisms  in  the  Pulmonary 
Response  to  Inhaled  Particulates,  Proceed- 
ings 13th  International  Congress  on  Occupa- 
tional Health.  New  Tork.  pp  730-735.  1960. 

•LaBelle,  C.W.,  and  Brleger,  H.:  Patterns 
and  Mechanisms  In  the  Elimination  of  Dust 
From  the  Lung,  in  Daviee,  CJJ.  (ed.) :  In- 
haled Particles  and  Vapours,  Oxford:  Perga- 
mon  Press,  1961,  pp  356-368. 
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other  (radioactive  colloidal  gold  with  80% 
of  the  particles  between  4inM  and  Sm^)  U 
removed  slowly. 

In  this  study,  an  Improved  version  of  a 
scanning  device  developed  by  P^lberg  and 
Holma*  was  used.  The  modified  instrument 
differs  from  the  original  in  that  it  Is  a  dual 
unit  that  permits  simultaneous  scanning  of 
an  experimental  and  of  a  control  animal 
(Fig.  1).  As  the  collimator  passes  over  suc- 
cessive organs,  the  synchronous  recorder 
draws  a  series  of  p>ealEs  whose  areas  are 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  radioactivity 
in  the  corresponding  organs  of  the  animal 
(Fig.  2). 

The  Surgeon  General's  Report  (p.  189  > 
states  correctly  that  "No  animal  experiments 
have  thus  far  been  devised  to  duplicate 
precisely  the  act  of  smoking  as  It  is  prac- 
ticed by  man."  Smolcing  machines  have  been 
used,  however,  by  several  experimenters ' '-"; 
Kensler  and  Battista '  and  Oalhamn '  have 
reported  inhibitions  of  ciliary  function.  The 
smoldng  machine  consists  of  a  diaphragm 
pump  operated  through  link-work  by  a  sole- 
noid: the  solenoid  is  operated  at  reduced 
voltage  and  Is  fitted  with  an  oil  dash-pot 
which  further  slows  down  its  action.  It  !s 
tripped  automatically  by  a  clock-driven 
switch  which  can  be  set  for  one,  two,  or  three 
puffs  per  minute  as  desired.  When  the  sole- 
noid Is  tripped,  the  rubber  diaphragm  is 
pulled  down,  drawing  a  puff  of  smoke  out 
of  the  burning  cigarette  through  the  Intake 
side  of  a  Douglass  valve:  when  the  solenoid 
is  released,  the  smoke  is  expelled  through 
the  exhaust  side  of  the  Douglass  valve.  The 
negative  pressure  applied  to  the  cigarette 
rises  rapidly  to  a  maximum  in  about  0.7 
seconds,  which  is  the  time  taken  by  the 
solenoid  to  complete  Its  travel  against  the 
resistance  of  the  oil  dash-pot;  air  continues 
to  be  drawn  through  the  cigarette  at  a  de- 
creasing rate  during  the  next  2-S  seconds 
as  the  rubber  diaphragm  and  the  air  in  the 
pump,  both  of  which  are  elastic,  gradually 
expand  to  equilibrium,  at  which  time  the 
solenoid  is  released  and  expels  the  smoke. 
In  about  0.7  seconds,  out  of  the  exhaust  side 
of  the  valve.  Operated  in  this  way.  the  acUon 
on  the  glowing  coal  of  the  cigarette  closely 
approximates  that  seen  in  convention  smok- 
ing. This  machine  was  Installed  so  aa  to 
deliver  the  puffs  directly  into  the  air  stream 
flowing  through  an  enclosure  around  the 
head  of  the  test  animal  or  through  a  small 
exposure  chamber. 

The  action  of  the  machine  was  tested  on 
both  filter  cigarettes  and  nonfilter  cigarettes, 
and  the  particulate  matter  contained  in  the 
puffs  ("tar")  was  compared  with  that  in 
puffs  produced  by  human  smokers.  A  reser- 
voir was  connected  to  a  conventional  sequen- 
tial tape  sampler  as  used  in  air  pollution 
studies  so  that  the  smoke  from  a  puff  could 
be  Introduced  into  the  reservoir  and  sub- 
sequently drawn  through  the  tape  for  analy- 
sis. Five  cigarettes  were  smoked  through 
the  machine  and  the  Individual  puffs  col- 


•Frlberg,  L.,  and  Holma,  B.:  Extern 
matning  av  lungclearance  med  en  radioaktlv 
guldaerosol.  Nord  Hyg  T  43 :ia-20,  1962. 

■  Dalhamn,  T.r  Studies  on  Tracheal  Ciliary 
Activity:  Special  Reference  to  the  Effect  of 
Cigarette  Smoke  in  Living  Animals,  Amer 
Ret^  Resp  Dis  89-870-877,  1964. 

•  Lorenz,  E..  et  al :  The  Effects  of  Breathing 
Tobacco  Smoke  on  Strain  A  Mice,  Cancer  Res 
3  123.  1943. 

•  Essenberg,  33A.:  Cigarette  Smoke  and  the 
Incidence  of  Primary  Neoplasm  of  the  Lung 
In  the  Albino  Mouse.  Science  116:561-662. 
1952 

'•  Leuehtenberger,  C,  et  al:  A  Correlated 
Histological.  Cytochemlcal,  and  Cytologlcal 
Study  of  the  Tracheobronchial  Tree  and 
Lungs  of  Mice  Exposed  to  Cigarette  Smoke: 
I.  Bronchitis  With  Atypical  Epithelial 
Changes  In  Mice  Exposed  to  Cigarette  Smoke. 
Cancer  n  :  490-506.  1958. 


lected  on  tape,  and,  in  addition,  five  cigarettes  the  enclosure  so  as  to  deliver  its  puff  (36  nu 
were  smoked  by  each  of  two  persons  In  the  of  smoke  containing  806^  of  particulate 
laboratory,  each  puff  t>elng  blown  into  the  matter,  from  Table  1)  directly  into  the  en- 
reservoir  vrtthout  being  inhaled.  The  weight  closure.  The  peak  concentration  produced  in 
of  particulate  matter  In  each  of  the  puff  sam-  the  enclosure  would  thus  be  806/2.23  = 
pies  collected  was  determined  from  the  call-  360^/liter.  Meanwhile,  a  continuous  stream 
bratlons  of  the  sampler,  and  the  concentra-  of  air  was  allowed  to  flow  through  the  en- 
tlon  of  particulate  matter  in  the  actaal  puff  closure  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  himian  minute- 
was  obtained  by  dividing  tliis  weight  by  the  volume  of  7  Uters  per  minute;  this  air  stream 
estimate  of  puff  volume  (wet  test  meter  for  lowered  the  peak  concentration  by  a  small 
the  machine  and  gas  burette  for  the  human  amount  (to  about  340^/11  ter  Instead  of 
'^'"8s)-  360^/llter)  and  then  washed  the  smoke  am 

Figure  3  shows  the  concentrations  meas-  of  the  enclosure  In  an  exponential  manner 

ured   in   successive    puffs    by   the   machine  in  the  fluid  and  phagocyte  studies  the  av-' 

compared  with  those  measured  In  the  puffs  erage  concentraUon  was  monitored  by  means 

^*^*'J?J^  ^^J^^  ^^°  ^"™a°  subjects  (CWL  of  the  tape  sampler.  Table  2  records  the  30- 

andDMB).  The  machine  delivered  puffs  of  minute    average    concentrations    measured 

smoke   that   were   good   replicates   of   those  during  the  acute  smoke-exposures  of  rabbS 

^^?"h^          °kT       «f  °'^°K„'=y*=l^-   T^  and    rats,    respectively.   The   concentrations 

only  difference  between  the  puffs  generated  corresponding  to  smoking  rates  of  3  0  and 

l^a-fhff  °f%h°»  i     P»iff8  generated  by  the  3.9  cigarettes  per  hour,  respectively,  are  in 

machine  Is  that  the  machine  puffs  tend  to  good  agreement  with  our  logged  consump- 

get  richer  as  the  cigarette  burns  shorter.  uon  of  about  four  cigarettes  per  hour  of  ob- 

By  means  of  the  smoking  machine,  a  com-  eratlon. 
posite  sample  of  particulate  matter  was  col- 
lected from  a  large  nimiber  of  nonfilter  and  '■"NG  CLEARANCE -UBELLE  ET  AL 
filter    cigarettes     After    thorough    blending,  table    1. -CHARACTERISTICS    OF    CIGARETTE    SMOKE 
"   S°^       ,  1  !^^   !*™P'*   ^'   ^'''fhed   out  wEigHTS  AND  CONCENTRATIONS  IN  INDIVIDUAL  PUFFS 
and  dissolved  in  a  known  volume  of  alcohol.  ^f^^J^^  CIGARETTES) 
The  spectral  absorption  for  this  solution  Is 
plotted  in  Fig.  4.  As  expected,  the  strongest  WEIGHT  OF  TAR  (MICROGRAMS) 

absorption  occurs  at  the  violet  end  of  the  

spectrum,  and  a  wave  length  of  400  mu  was  o,m  m.                rm,          u   ■.             .««« 

therefore  adopted  as  standard  for  all  subse-  PuW  No                cwL          M»ch.n«         dmb 
quent     measurements.     Dilutions     of     the 

original  solution  were  made  containing  0,  5.      ' ""  8^  732 

10,  15,  20.  and  30  mg  of  particulate  matter     3 S|  |"  ^m 

per   milliliter,   and   the  optical   densities   of  i["""""\\""]         900              944              SM 

each  dilution  were  measured  in  the  spectro-     5 '....'.'.'.         sso  ggo  594 

photometer;    the  results  are  plotted  in  Fig     J J<|  920  624 

5.    To    calibrate    the    spectrophotometer    in     g 'J|  ,  2?9  H| 

terms  of  cigarette  smoke  the  smoking  ma- 
chine was  set  up  to  deliver  smoke  Into  the 

intake  of  the  sampler.  By  varying  the  sam-  CONCENTRATION  OF  TAR  (MICROGRAMS  PER  MILLILITER)  > 

pling  time,  a  series  of  sample  spots  was  pre- 

pared   whose    transmission   as   read   on   the  ^                                   ,j  ^             ...             ... 

photoelectric  meter  varied  from  lOO'^c  (clean  2""!Ii!I"IIIi^!I        23^0            2l!8            22  8 

paper)     to    31%.    The    latter    Is    about    the      3 l"[l[[""[        23^3  23^2  25.3 

largest  amount  of  particulate  matter  which      J |^°  23.6  21.3 

can   be  deposited  without   blocking  the  air     g  "" ^7  230  20  8 

flow.  7;;iii""""i";i     243        24^0        22;  7 

Each  of  the  25  sample  spots  In  the  series     • 20.8  25.3  23.4 

was  cut  out  of  the  tape  and  extracted  with  — 

boiling  alcohol,  filtered,  and  made  up  to  25  i  sasH  en  the  lollowint  average  pufl  volumes  CWL  36  ml ; 

ml.   These   extracts   were   then   read   in   the  madiine,  40  ml.;  DMB.  30  ml. 

spectrophotometer,  and  the  weight  of  per-  .  „. ,  .    _. 

tlculate  matter  present  in  each  spot  was  de-  ^^^""^  2.-C0NCENTRATI0NS   FROM   TAPE  SAMPLER 

termlned.  In  Fig  6  the  actual  data  giving  the  """"^^  *'="T^  CLEARANCE  MEASUREMENTS 

relationship  between  weight  and  percentage  RABBITS 

transmission  are  presented.  This  relationship  

is  reasonably  linear  when  log-log  coordinates 

are  used.  Two  additional  calibration  curves  }| J           I??          15- 2             VA        }fl 

were  derived:  one  giving  the  absolute  weight  lois           112          30.7             113        12  6 

of   particulate   matter    In    the   sample   as   a  10.8           22.0         25.0            24^0        112 

function  of  the  percentage  transmission  of  '^           17.4         22.1            17.2        10.8 

the  spot  (Fig  7)   was  used  to  estimate  the  '  i           17"4         26  7            is?        ?7  o 

weight  in  Individual  puffs,  and  the  other  to  Mean..... '. i6  79 

show  the  concentration  in  the  atmosphere,  standard  deviation. ..!'..]"!!1IIIIIII""'"'''     6.25 

using  a  standard  sampling  time  of  30  minutes  Corresponding  cinreltes,'hoyr 3.0 

at  the  fixed  rate  of  0.246  cu  ft/mlnute  (Fig — 

8>-  RATS 

CONCKimUTIONS    OTXINO    TXST    EXPOSUXXS  ' 

The  literature  dealing  with  the  effects  of 
smoking  cigarettes  tends  to  specify  smoking 
rates  in  terms  of  the  average  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  per  day.  In  the  present  ex- 
periments, the  actual  mean  concentration  of 
smoke  to  which  a  heavy  smoker  (two  to 
three  packs  per  day)  exposes  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  smoking  cycle  was  estimated, 
and  the  test  animals  were  exposed  to  con- 
centrations that  can  be  related  to  the  human 
experience.  This  was  accomplished  m  the 
following  manner :  The  animal  to  be  exposed 
to  smoke  was  set  up  on  the  scanner  In  the 
tisiial  manner,  and.  as  mentioned  before,  a 
plastic  enclosure  similar  to  an  oxygen  tent 
was  arranged  over  Its  head.  The  volume  of 
this  enclosure  was  made  equal  to  the  mld- 
volume  of  the  human  lung  (2.23  liters),  and 
the  smoking  machine  was  Installed  next  to 


11.8  39  6           20.7           11.8  14.4 

15.2  214           25.0            9.4  10.3 

16.3  28.4  28.4  18.3  2L6 
33.0  20.7  28.4  25.0  19.7 
213  25.0  28.4  22.1  9.2 
33.0  28.4  15.2  2a  7  21.6 
26.3                28.4           11.3           22.1  25.0 

29.9  .  27.2  21. 1  26.4  18.7 
22.2               1S.3           9.4          28.4  112 

Mean u.  13 

Standard  deviation 6.97 

Correspondini  citarettestKMr 3.9 


The  subchronlc  expostires  were  carried  out 
In  a  third  unit  in  which  rats  and  rabbits 
could  be  exposed  simultaneously;  In  this 
case,  control  of  the  puff  cycle  was  sacrificed 
in  favor  of  an  Increase  In  concentration.  The 
smoking  machine  was  adjusted  for  a  rate  of 
three  puffs  per  minute  corresponding  to  a 
peak -to- average   ratio   In    the   chamber   no 
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irreater  than  about  five.  Concentrations  were 
monitored  by  means  of  the  tape  sampler; 
Sie  results  are  shown  in  Table  3.  For  con- 
venience, the  animals  were  divided  Into  two 
eroups  which  were  exposed  separately;  in 
both  cases,  the  mean  concentration  ap- 
Moached  the  maximum  that  can  be  achieved 
(42ug/llter)  by  chain-smoking  cigarettes. 
Theday-to-day  concentrations  are  shown  In 

Fig.  9- 

TABLE  3.-C0NCENTRATIONS  FROM  TAPE  SAMPLER  DURING 

SUBCHRONIC  EXPOSURES  OF  RATS  AND  RABBITS 

IST-GROUP  EXPOSURE 


Calendar 
Day  ot  exposure                day 

Numbef 

of 
samples 

Mean 
concen- 
tration 

1           

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
9 
10 
U 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

9 

10 

10 

11 

10 

0 

0 

10 

8 

8 

10 

10 

0 

0 

10 

9 

10 

8 

9 

26.4 

2       

52.4 

3     

26.8 

4          

48.9 

5            

34.7 

s     

0 

0 

46.6 

7        

21.3 

g          

24.1 

9        

26.5 

10     

39.4 

11      

0 

0 

47.3 

12          

42.4 

13 

37.2 

14         ... 

22.7 

15       

29.4 

'35.0 

•  10.2 

6.2 

2D-GR0UP  EXPOSURE 

t31.7 

>9.6 

rArnKnAiiriififl  fJaatr^iimK Ihou f 

S.6 

1  Micrograms  per  liter. 

KEStTLTS 

Pulmonary  Clearance. — The  acute  effect 
of  cigarette  smoke  on  the  clearance  of  the 
sliver  iodide  particles  from  the  lung  was 
tested  by  exposure  of  the  experimental  ani- 
mals for  an  average  of  ten  hours,  starting 
at  the  time  of  administration  of  the  test  par- 
ticles. The  control  animals  received  an  Iden- 
tical Injection  of  approximately  lOO^c  of  sil- 
ver Iodide  particles  but  breathed  laboratory 
air.  Both  filter  and  nonfilter  cigarettes  were 
used.  Figure  10  shows  the  resulte  obtained 

cigarettes.  There 


laboratory  air.  The  exposure  took  place  in  a 
special  chamber  designed  to  give  the  animals 
the  same  exposure  on  each  of  the  16  days  as 
the  previous  group  had  received  In  one  day. 
At  the  end  of  the  three-week  exposure  pe- 
riod, exposed  and  control  animals  were  In- 
jected with  approximately  IOOmc  of  col- 
loidal gold  particles.  A  total  of  ten  animals 
was  tested.  Figure  12  presents  the  results  of 
this  experiment.  There  are  no  consistent  dif- 
ferences between  the  exposed  animals  and 
the  controls  with  respect  to  either  slope  of 
clearance  curve  or  half -life. 

MECHANISMS   07   CLEAXANCE 

Fluid  Retention  and  Edema. — Under  nor- 
mal conditions,  fluid  normally  generated  In 
the  lungs  Is  continually  eliminated.  Abnor- 
malities in  the  process  of  clearance,  how- 
ever, may  cause  an  accumulation  of  this 
fluid;  minimal  pulmonary  edema  is  supposed 
to  result  from  exposure  to  cigarette  smoke. 
In  order  to  study  such  an  effect,  rats  were 
placed  in  a  small  chamber  and  exposed  to 
smoke  concentrations  comparable  to  those 
applied  in  the  clearance  studies. 

Acute  exposures  to  the  smoke  of  both  filter 
and  nonfilter  cigarettes  and  subchronlc  ex- 
posures to  the  smoke  of  nonfilter  cigarettes 
yielded  approximately  the  same  lung -weight 
to  body-weight  ratios  as  the  controls.  The 
mean  ratios  were  0.61  for  controls,  0.61  for 
filter  cigarettes,  and  0.63  for  nonfilter  ciga- 
rettes in  acute  exposure.  In  subchronlc  ex- 
posure, the  mean  ratios  were  0.60  for  controls 
and  0.61  for  nonfilter  cigarettes. 

Phagocytosis.— LABene  and  Brleger"  have 
discussed  In  detail  the  role  of  phagocytosis 
in  early  pulmonary  clearance  and  have  pub- 
lished a  method  of  estimating  the  number  of 
free  phagocytic  cells  In  the  lungs  of  rats.  It 
was  shown  that  Increase  of  the  Initial  Itmg 
burden  by  inhalation  of  carbon  particles  sig- 
nificantly Increases  the  number  of  phago- 
cytes in  the  lungs,  and  thus  clearance.  In 
these  experiments,  too,  all  carbon -treated 
rats  differed  from  control  rats  In  a  highly  sig- 
nificant manner.  Among  the  groupw  exposed 
to  carbon,  there  was  no  significant  difference 
between  the  effect  of  carbon  alone  and  that 
of  carbon  and  the  smoke  of  filter  cigarettes. 
The  Increase  of  phagocytes  produced  by  car- 
bon and  the  smoke  of  nonfilter  cigarettes  Is 
significantly  greater  than  that  produced  by 
carbon  alone  and  that  by  carbon  plus  the 
smoke  of  fllter  cigarettes  (at  the  0.01  level). 
Thus,  these  experiments  did  not  yield  any 
Indication  that  the  phagoctlc  reaction  stim- 
ulated by  carbon  is  diminished  by  exposiu* 
to  the  smoke  of  filter  cigarettes;  exposure  to 
the  smoke  of  nonfilter  cigarettes  resulted  In 


with  the  smoke  of   filter 

was  no  demonstrable  difference  between  the 

clearance  of  the  particles  from  the  limgs  of 

rabbits  exposed  to  the  smoke  of  filter  cigar-  .  ^  significant  Increase  of  phagocytes  (Table 

ettes  and  the  clearance  of  particles  from  the     ^j 


lungs  of  control  animals.  A  similar  clearance 
pattern  results  from  the  exposure  to  the 
smoke  of  nonfilter  cigarettes.  No  significant 
difference  could  be  detected  in  the  amounts 
of  material  retained  In  the  lungs  of  the  ex- 
perimental and  the  control  animals  during 
17  to  30  hours  of  exposure. 

The  same  procedure  was  used  In  the  ex- 
periments with  IOOmc  of  colloidal  gold.  Since 
larger  amounts  of  particulate  matter  were 
noted  In  puffs  drawn  from  nonfilter  ciga- 
rettes, only  smoke  from  nonfilter  cigarettes 
was  used.  When,  because  of  the  slowness  of 
clearance,  the  time  of  testing  was  extended 
from  30  hours  to  300  hours,  the  clearance 
patterns  for  exposed  and  control  animals 
were  very  similar,  with  a  half-Ufeof  130  to 
140  hours  in  both  Instances  (Fig  11) . 

Upon  completion  of  the  acute  clearance 
studies,  the  effect  of  extended  exposure  to 
cigarette  smoke  was  investigated.  Pairs  of 
female  albino  rabbits  of  approximately  2  kg 
in  weight  were  housed  and  cared  for  under 
Identical  conditions.  One  rabbit  of  a  pair 
was  exposed  for  three  weeks  (five  hours  a 
day.  Ave  days  a  week,  lor  a  total  of  75  hours) 
to  the  smoke  from  nonfilter  cigarettes,  while 
the  corresponding  control  animal  breathed 
CXm 2200— Part  25 


TABLE  4.-PHAG0CYTE   COUNTS    IN    RATS    EXPOSED   TO 
CARBOHJAND  CIGARETTE  SMOKE  i 


Group 


Geometric 

mean 

(million  cells 

per  cubic 

mllllnwter) 


Number 
ot  rats 


state    concentrations    are    used    have    been 
abandoned  In  favor  of  experiments  with  In- 
termittent exposure.  Dalhamn  et  al"  have 
developed  a  procedure  that  synchronizes  the 
action  of  a  smoking  machine  with  the  res- 
piratory   cycle    of    an    anesthetized    rabbit 
whose  respiratory  pattern  is  generated  In  an 
Iron    lung.    In    the    experiments    reported 
herein,  exposure  of  unanesthetized  rabbits 
was  preferred,  although  some  of  the  accuracy 
of  concentration  control  had  to  be  sacrificed. 
None  of  the  tests  reported  In  the  preceding 
parts  of  this  paper  shows  interference  with 
the  process  of  pulmonary  clearance  by  the 
Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke.  These  results 
are  at  variance  with  the  current  literature  on 
the  subject,  but  It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  demonstrate  a  re- 
duction In  ciliary  ftinctlon  and  only  to  infer 
from  this  that  a  corresponding  reduction  In 
pulmonary  clearance  takes  place.  It  is  true 
that  filtering  In  the  nasal  passages  was  not 
prevented    In    the   experiments    herein    de- 
scribed. The  significant  Increase  of  phago- 
cytes  following   exjxwure   to   the   smoke   of 
nonfilter  cigarettes  Indicates,  however,  that 
pulmonary  imposition  of  particulate  matter 
took  place. 

Since  the  acceptance  for  publication  of 
this  paper,  the  findings  reported  herein  have 
been  confirmed  by  Blair  and  Dllley"  and 
supported  by  the  clearance  studies  of  Albert 
et  al.» 

STTMMABT 

Unanesthetized  rabbits  were  exposed  In- 
termittently to  concentrations  of  cigarette 
smoke  In  such  a  way  as  to  approximate  the 
pattern  of  smoking  by  human  beings.  The 
effect  of  the  smoke  of  filter  and  nonfilter 
cigarettes  was  examined  on  an  acute  and  a 
subchronlc  exposure  schedtile.  Two  different 
radioactive  test  particulates  were  used  in 
order  to  assay  rapid  and  delayed  pulmonary 
clearance  following  the  imposition  of  in- 
soluble particles.  In  none  of  the  experiments 
did  interference  with  pulmonary  clearance 
occtor. 

Fluid  retention  and  phagocytosis  were 
studied  in  additional  experiments  on  rats. 
The  limg-welght  to  body-weight  ratios  were 
the  same  In  the  experimental  and  In  the 
control  animals.  The  carbon-Induced  stimu- 
lation of  phagocytosis  was  not  mitigated  by 
the  Inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke;  it  was  ac- 
tually Increased  by  exposure  to  the  smoke 
of  nonfilter  cigarettes. 

(This  work  was  supported  by  a  grant  from 
the  Tobacco  Industry  Research  (Committee 
(now  the  CotincU  for  Tobacco  Beaearch — 
USA).) 

(From    the    BtUletin.    Los    Angeles    County 

Medical  Association,  Jtme  15.  1967] 
The  FALiACT  of  "Enouacic"  Factoes — Dis- 
TRrstmoN  or  Moetautt  Fbom  Ltjwg  Can- 

Cni  IN  THE  COTJNTT  OF  LOS  ANGELES 

Concerning  cancer,  most  physicians  sub- 
scribe to  the  belief  that  the  word  Is  a  generic 
designation  for  a  highly  complex,  extraor- 
dinarily disparate  array  of  dls<»der8  o* 
growth,  nearly  aU  of  which  are  potentially 


Control 

Cartwn 

Carbon  plus  smoke  ot  filter 

cigarettes 

Carbon  plus  smoHe  of  nonfilter 

cigarettes 


1.9 
72.1 

67.6 

109.2 


20 
40 

30 

30 


♦r  '  "Average"  standard  deviation  within  groups  equals  49 
percent  of  the  geometric  mean.        ^.     ,    „  .        ... 

All  comparisons  were  made  according  to  Duncan  s  method  as 
modified  by  Harter  (Harter  H.L.:  .C^to' Valu«  forDuncan  s 
New  Multiple  Range  Test.  Biometrics,  16;  671-685  1960). 

COMMENTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Human  beings  smoke  Intermittently. 
Hence,  animal  experiments  in  which  steady- 
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lethal.  There  Is  a  comparable  eonsensua  on 
the  falliire  of  research  and  of  clinical  In- 
vestigation to  Identify  definitive  c«-  proxi- 
mate factors  of  causation  for  most  forms  of 
human  cancer.  Of  associated  background  or 
"predisposing"  items  there  Is  a  plethora, 
but  none  Is  determinative;  cancer  arises 
often  In  their  absence,  more  often  than  not 
IB  absent  In  their  presence. 

A  notable  exception  to  the  rule  of  medical 
skepticism  on  the  etlologlc  influence  of  as- 
sociated, environmental  factors  has  devel- 
oped In  the  Instance  of  lung  cancer.  Ex- 
posure of  the  bronchial  tree  to  either,  or 
both  of  2  sources  of  air  pollution  are  re- 
garded widely  as  causative  of  carcinoma  of 
the  lung: 

The  self -genera  ted  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  cigarettes  (though  not  other 
forms  of  tobacco  smoking); 

Air  pollution  over  densely  populated  areas, 
especially  by  emissions  from  the  combus- 
tion of  hydrocarbons. 

In  our  view,  the  relationship  of  both  of 
these  to  lung  cancer  Is  entirely  associative 
rather  than  causative,  by  all  of  the  evi- 
dence with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  gen- 
eral statement  cited  earlier  applies:  lung 
cancer  develops  in  only  a  small  minority  of 
those  exposed  to  either  or  both  pollutants; 
cancer  of  the  lung  does  appear  in  those  un- 
exposed to  either  influence. 

The  thesis  of  a  tobaccogenlc  causation 
has  been  more  fervently  and  persistently 
pursued.  Those  unemployed  victims  of  the 
conquest  of  Infectious  diseases,  the  epi- 
demiologists, have  applied  to  the  biologic 
enigma  of  cancer  the  same  techniques  which 
had  served  them  weU  in  the  identiflcation  of 
diseases  of  microbial  or  viral  causation.  Many 
of  them  seem  entirely  Innocent  of  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  varlabUlty  In  natural  history 
of  different  types  of  cancer,  even  in  the 
same  organ-site.  It  seems  self-evident  that 
a  calculating  machine  fed  with  epidemiologic 
data  Is  an  unlikely  tool  for  the  discovery  of 
cancer's  cause.  And  in  time,  samples  of  hu- 
man populations  may  demonstrate  to  Its 
exponents  the  frustration  of  the  attempt 
to  apply  Koch's  postulates  to  neoplastic 
growth. 

We  had  long  been  curious  over  the  pat- 
tern of  Incidence  of  lung  cancer  (LC.)  in 
this  County,  with  some  fragmentary  InfOTma- 
tlon  as  a  stimuliu.  For  example: 

The  incidence  of  L.C.  In  Mexican-American 
women  \a  as  great  as  In  the  rate  for  aU  males 
In  LA.  Yet  avalUble  InformaOon  Indicates  a 
very  low  rate  of  cigarette  smoking  in  women 
of  Mexican  origin  of  the  age  at  which  LC 
has  occurred; 

Out  Pueblo  seems  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Inverslonary  atmospheric  set- 
ting producing  the  eye-smarting  pall  for 
which  the  locaUy  coined  neologism  Is  "smog," 
Chemical  substances  identified  In  smog  are 
"carcinogenic" — to  small  animals,  and  pul- 
monary neoplasms  have  been  produced  In  an 
atmosphere  of  ozonized  gasoline. 

As  in  many  other  communities,  a  steep  rise 
In  L.C.  seems  to  have  occurred  since  1930.  as 
gauged,  for  example,  by  autopsy  data  at  the 
Loe  Angeles  Coimty  Hospital.  In  the  recent 
3  or  4  years,  the  number  of  deaths  has  leveled 
off  to  a  plateau. 

In  various  areas  of  the  Coimty  are  con- 
trasts of  socioeconomic,  ethnic  and  climatic 
factors.  In  several  studies,  there  has  been  an 
Inverse  correlation  between  economic  status 
and  L.C. — the  lower  the  Income,  the  greater 
the  incidence  of  L.C.  (with  less  cigarette- 
smoking). 

Hence  our  great  interest  In  the  aTallabtllty, 
for  the  first  time,  of  m^trtcUity  data  for  all 
27  DUtricts  of  the  Los  AngeUs  County  Health 
Department,  for  the  year  1964,  categorized  by 
the  International  Code  of  causes  of  death. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Gerald  A.  Held- 
breder,  MD,  Los  Angeles  County  Health  Of- 
ficer, and  the  helpful  contribution  of  effort 
by  J.  B.  Swayne,  the  Department's  statlstl- 
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clan,  we  were  provided  with  the  mortality 
data  for  "trachea,  bronchiu  and  lung,"  or 
categories  162  and  163.  AvaUable  also  was 
the  pof>ulatlon  of  each  District,  and  the 
deaths  from  L.C.  In  both  sezea  for  every 
District. 

The  Health  Department  divides  the  County 
Into  27  geographic  areas,  each  with  a  popu- 
lation of  significant  size.  Smallest  population 
U  107,700  (Southeast  LA),  and  the  largest 
483,100  (West  Valley  LA,  the  western  porton 
of  the  Valley  made  famous  by  Crooner  Cros- 
by). The  estimated  population  of  the  en- 
tire County  as  of  July  1,  1964  was  6.743,000; 
total  deaths  from  L.C.  were  1,640.  for  an 
overall  Mortality  Rate  {MJi.)  per  100.000  of 
24.32.  Our  first  effort  was  to  determine  the 
MJt.  for  each  of  the  27  Districts  completely 
tabulated  on  Page  36.  It  was  apparent  on  a 
first  survey  of  these  rates  that  a  majority  of 
the  Districts  would  approach  the  MJI.  of  the 
whole  County.  Equally  apparent  were  several 
wide  departures  from  this  "median"  area. 
Arbitrarily,  we  adopted  a  range  of  6  points 
on  either  side  of  the  all-County  MJI.  as  a 
"median"  area,  or  MJI.  20-30.  As  seen  In  the 
Figure  on  Page  1.  15  Districts  feU  within  this 
"median  range."  Our  Inunedlate  Interest  con- 
cerned the  Districts  not  within  the  middle 
area  of  lung  cancer  mortality. 

There  were  7  Districts  in  which  lung  can- 
cer MJi.  was  lower  than  for  the  dominant, 
"median"  group;  these  were  East  LA,  El  Mon- 
te, Pomona,  Torrance,  LA  West  Valley,  Bell- 
flower  and,  lowest  of  all.  South  LA,  which 
includes  the  Watts  area,  with  an  MJI.  of  but 
14.09,  more  than  10  points  lower  than  the 
all-County  figure. 

Four  Districts  experienced  a  greater  MJI. 
from  L.C.  In  1964  than  did  the  middle  group 
of  Districts.  Two  Districts  sitting  on  the 
ocean's  edge,  Santa  Monica  and  Long  Beach, 
had  MJl.'s  of  31.05  and  33.60.  The  dubious 
distinction  of  the  greatest  lethality  from  the 
disease  was  reserved  for  the  Hollywood-Wil- 
shlre  District  (MJi.  39.75),  and  the  conUg- 
uous  District  on  the  East,  Central  LA  with  a 
Mortality  Rate  of  63.36  per  100,000,  a  level 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  all-Cotinty  fig- 
ure. 

Our  dominant  reaction  to  these  data  Is  a 
deepening  of  our  prior  skepticism  of  the  al- 
legedly contributory,  or  even  "causative"  fac- 
tors. A  comparison  of  these  MJi.  against  long- 
cherished  noUons  might  start  with  East  LA, 
where  the  greatest  concentraUon  of  Mexican- 
Americans  Uve,  often  under  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, but  their  MJi.  U  only  15.5  and  In  a 
tie  with  the  Bellfiower  (dairy  country)  Dis- 


trict for  the  second  lowest  impact  of  L.C 
An  even  greater  denial  of  the  claimed  inj.' 
portance  of  an  unfavorable  socioeconomie 
mlUeu  U  provided  by  the  "low  score"  Dlstrtet 
where  L.C.  is  to  be  least  feared  in  LA  Coun- 
ty—the South  DUtrlct  which  includes  Watts 
Another  pair  of  low-score  Districts  are  con- 
trasts: Pomona,  which  U  yet  laden  with 
citrus  groves  and  the  scent  of  orange  bios- 
soms,  and  Is  Ughtly  industrialized;  and,  Tor- 
rance, the  site  of  steel  mills  and  an  especialW 
heavy  concentration  of  oil  wells  and  reflnini 
facilities.  ^^ 

Our  confusion  is  stlU  more  obfuscatory 
when  we  consider  the  highly  variable  male- 
female  ratio.  In  the  USA  in  general  the  ratio 
has  steadily  grown  larger  as  men  die  of  L  C 
in  an  ever  greater  relative  frequency  Thus 
In  NT  Upstate  since  1930,  the  ratio  has  in- 
creased from  about  2:1  to  7:1,  M:P.  An  even 
wider  range  was  present  in  LA  County  in 
1964  than  NY  had  observed  In  S'/,  decades. 
The  City  of  the  Rose  Parade  comes  nearest 
to  an  equality  of  men  and  women  in  death* 
from  L.C,  with  a  ratio  of  2.27,  and  only  2 
others  are  close,  the  Pomona  &  San  Fernando 
Districts,  both  less  than  3.0.  At  the  opposite 
extreme.  East  LA  (again,  the  residence  of 
many  women  of  Mexican  origin)  shows  one 
of  the  highest  preferential  rates  (7J3)  for 
men,  although  topped  by  Torrance  with  9.18. 
This  area  of  widest  disparity  in  M:P  rates  in- 
cludes a  other  Districts — Inglewood  and 
Harbor,  with  7.50  and  7.60.  Again  there  is  a 
dominant  group  clustered  around  the  "me- 
dian" area  of  the  all-Coimty  figure;  14  Dis- 
tricts have  a  male-female  ratio  of  L.C.  be- 
tween 3  and  5.  It  Is  obvious  that  there  U 
little  or  no  correlation  of  relative  Incidence 
by  sex  with  Mortality  Rates;  the  highest  M.R. 
In  LA  In  the  Central  District  Is  concomi- 
tant with  a  M:F  ratio  close  to  the  all-County 
figure,  or  6.17. 

We  admit  readUy  the  poeslbiUty  that  ob- 
servers more  astute  than  we  may  discern  in 
these  data  some  refulgent  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  background  of  lung 
cancer.  For  oiirself.  we  are  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  these  comparative  data  on  large 
samples  of  population  provide  neither  sup- 
port of  some  beliefs  weakly  held,  or  illumina- 
tion of  any  new  facets. 

In  this  County  neither  mortality  rates,  nor 
the  relative  frequency  in  males  and  females, 
show  any  evident  association  with  racial,  so- 
cioeconomic, (probably)  occupational,  cli- 
matic or  atmospheric  factors,  or  exposure  to 
the  self-generated  but  exogenous  Influence  of 
the  smoking  of  cigarettes. 


DEATHS,  RESIDENTS.  COUNTY  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  LUNG  CANCER,  CALENDAR  YEAR  1964 


District 


Population 

(estimated 

July  1,  1964) 


Ratio, 
malelemale 


Lung  cancer  deaths 


Male 


Female 


Total 


—         MR. 


Entire  ecu  sly 

AUtambra 

East  Los  Angel« 

El  Monte 

Glendale 

Inglewood 

Monrovia 

Pomona 

San  Antonio 

San  Fernando 

Santa  Monica 

Torrance  .. 

Whittier 

Los  Angeles: 

Central 

East  Valley 

Harbor 

Hollywood- WiMiirt.. 

NortheasL 

South 

Southeast 

Southwest 

West 

West  Valley 

Long  Beach 

Pasadena 

Belinower 

Compton., 

District  unallocated.. 


6,743.000 

263.306 
160.  MO 
253.900 
267.700 
307.800 
254,800 
271,600 
320.100 
114.800 
218.600 
339,000 
260.700 

208.000 
389.200 
121.300 
327,100 
249.600 
149,200 
107,700 
275. 700 
379,300 
483.100 
366.500 
122.400 
271.300 
2S9.800 
(0 


4.36 


1,334 


306 


1.640 


24.32 


5.45 
7.33 
6.33 
4.15 
7.50 
4.30 
2.78 
4.57 
2.88 
3.53 
9.16 
4.16 

5.17 
3.26 
7.66 
3.64 
4.70 
4.25 
6.50 
3.62 
4.50 
3.94 
4.35 
2.27 
3.20 
4.20 


60 
2t 

3 

n 

47 
39 
7< 
20 
53 
55 
25 

93 
62 
23 

102 
47 
17 
26 
58 
72 
71 

100 
25 
32 
42 
13 


11 

13 

S 
10 
14 
17 

7 
15 

6 

6 

18 

19 

3 

28 

10 

4 

t 

16 

16 

18 

23 

11 

10 

10 


71 
2S 
44 
67 
61 
57 
S3 
95 
27 
68 
61 
31 

11 
81 
26 

no 

57 
21 
30 
74 

n 

89 
123 
36 
42 
52 
13 


22.  m 
15.52 
17.32 
25.09 
22.08 
22.35 
19. 4S 
29.68 
23.47 
31.05 
17.98 
23.37 

53.36 
20.84 
21.48 
39.75 
22.80 
14.09 
27.77 
26.88 
23.21 
18.42 
33.60 
29.50 
15.50 
20.00 
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[Prom  the  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.J 


XoBAOCO  iNsrmrrx  Refliks  to  R.  P.  K.  Chabgx 

or    iNDtTSniT    "INATTKNTION    lO    RXSPONSI- 

biutt" 

In  response  to  Senator  Kennedy's  charge 
that  the  tobacco  industry  has  "demonstrated 
a  total  Inattention  to  public  responsibility," 
the  Tobacco  Institute  today  Issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

While  the  industry  has  grave  doubts  about 
the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  statements  and 
aUegatlons  made  by  Senator  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy in  a  speech  today,  he  made  one  charge 
which  demands  immediate  answer  from  the 
industry. 

It  is  quite  surprising  that  such  an  astute 
person  as  Senator  Kennedy  would  make  a 
charge  that  the  tobacco  Industry  has  shown 
"inattenUon  to  public  responsibility." 

The  tobacco  Industry  has  not  only  been 
attentive  to  the  responsibility,  but  has  In- 
vested its  time,  talent  and  funds  in  an  ef- 
fort to  meet  that  responsibility. 

It  is  even  more  surprising  for  Senator 
Kennedy  to  make  such  a  statement  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  last  Thursday  morning,  the 
attached  letter  was  delivered  to  his  office 
replying  to  his  Inquiries  regarding  adver- 
tising. 

The  letter  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

"Response  to  Inquiries  posed  In  your  letter 
is  being  prepared,  and  this  will  be  available 
at  an  early  date. 

"Chief  executives  of  the  above-named 
members  of  The  Tobacco  Institute  consider 
the  matters  you  discuss  to  be  of  such  vital 
Importance  to  the  tobacco  Industry  and  to 
the  public  that  they  request  the  opportunity 
to  present  this  material  to  you  in  person  at 
a  mutually  convenient  time  and  place,  and 
to  discuss  it  in  some  detail." 

Other  actions  which  the  Industry  has 
taken  which  demonstrate  Its  good  faith  and 
deep  concern  with  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  smoking  and  health  in- 
clude: 

1.  The  Industry  has  pledged  $10  million — 
without  strings — to  the  American  Medical 
Association's  Educational  and  Research 
Fund.  In  a  recent  news  release  on  this  smok- 
ing and  health  project,  the  AMA  said: 

"Much  of  the  support  for  the  research 
project  was  furnished  by  the  tobacco  indus- 
try itself,  which  pledged  $10  mlUion  over  a 
five-year  period.  Industry  interest  was  In  set- 
tling once  and  for  all  the  question  of  whether 
smoking  Is  or  is  not  the  cause  of  certain 
diseases.  Furthermore  the  Indtistry  wanted 
to  know  If  smoking  was  Implicated  In  dis- 
ease, was  It  due  to  some  specific  agent  or 
agents  In  the  tobacco  which  cotild  be  re- 
moved from  the  smoke." 

2.  The  indiistry  has  granted  more  than  $12 
million  for  basic  research  on  smoking  and 
health  through  the  Covmdl  for  Tobacco  Re- 
search— ^USA.  Since  the  Council  was  formed 
in  1954,  grants  have  been  made  to  some  300 
Independent  scientists  working  at  more  than 
150  hospitals,  universities  and  research  insti- 
tutions. To  date,  nearly  600  scientific  papers 
reporting  the  research  have  been  published 
by  grant  recipients.  All  of  this  money,  too, 
is  made  available  to  the  scientists  totally 
without  strings. 

3.  The  voluntary  Cigarette  Advertising 
Code  has  made  a  major  contribution  In  meet- 
ing the  industry's  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  advertising,  charges  by  Senator  Kennedy, 
notwithstanding.  Cigarette  advertising  Is 
not  directed  at  young  people,  nor  la  It  di- 
rected at  persuading  anyone  to  smoke.  A 
careful  reading  of  the  Code  text  would  have 
shown  the  Senator  that  the  Code  is  making 
a  useful  contribution. 

As  early  as  1963,  the  industry  voluntarily 
ended  promotion  and  advertising  of  cigarettes 
on  college  campuses. 

4.  The  industry  has  cooperated  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  In  the  setting  up 


of  Its  laboratory  to  test  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  cigarettes.  The  Industry  made 
available  to  the  Commission  the  tremendous 
technological  know-how  of  its  scientists  In 
order  to  help  make  sure  that  figures  are  as 
accurate  as  possible. 

6.  In  the  indiutry's  private  laboratories, 
much  effort  and  funds  have  -  gone  into  the 
development  of  new  and  better  filters  for 
cigarettes.  In  fact,  In  addition  to  the  more 
than  $22  million  made  available  to  Independ- 
ent scientists,  the  Industry  has  Invested  much 
more  than  an  equivalent  amount  In  its  own 
research. 

Senator  Kennedy's  remarks  were  made  be- 
fore a  body  of  scientists  from  countries  all 
over  the  world.  He  Is  perhaps  unaware  that 
comparable  research — both  Independent  and 
within  companies — Is  being  done  by  tobacco 
companies  in  many  other  nations. 

The  picture  presented  by  these  efforts  Is 
scarcely  that  of  an  Industry  which  Is  "inat- 
tentive" to  Its  responsibilities. 


Septembkb  6,  1B67. 

Hon.  ROBEXT  P.  KCNNXDT, 

V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.    .  _ 

Dkab  Senator  Keknxdt  :  I  have  been  asked 
by  the  following  tobacco  companies,  mem- 
bers of  The  Tobacco  Institute,  to  respond  to 
your  letter  dated  August  22,  1967: 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company, 
Philip  Morris  Incorporated, 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company,  Inc.,  and 
United  States  Tobacco  Company. 
Response  to  inquiries  posed  In  your  letter 
is  being  prepared,  and  this  will  be  available 
at  an  early  date. 

Chief  executives  of  the  above-named  mem- 
bers of  The  Tobacco  Institute  consider  the 
matters  you  discuss  to  be  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  the  tobacco  Industry  and  to  the 
public  that  they  request  the  opportimlty  to 
present  this  material  to  you  In  person  at  a 
mutually  convenient  time  and  place,  and  to 
discuss  it  In  some  detail. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Eaele  C.  CLsiaans. 

Address  bt  Addison  Y.  Yeaman,  Vice  Presi- 
dent AND  General  Cottnsxl,  Brown  tt 
WnxiAMSON  ToBACcxj  Corp.,  to  the  To- 
bacco Orovtxrs  Information  Comiottke, 
Annttai.  Mxetino,  Novbicbeb  6,  1967,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Tobacco 
Growers  InfonnaUon  Committee,  guests,  and 
friends:  I  can  think  of  no  better  opening 
than  to  quote  the  following  statement  from 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  this  State: 

"The  American  tobacco  indxistry  is  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty  today  because  of  \m- 
wairanted  harassment  and  iinnecessary 
confusion  created  by  headline  seekers  using 
biased  Information." 

That  statement  was  made  by  Governor 
Dan  Moore  on  October  6  in  reply  to  remarks 
by  UJB.  Surgeon  General  William  Stewart 
at  a  press  conference  In  Raleigh  on  Septem- 
ber 26. 

Let  me  refresh  your  memory  of  the  occa- 
sion prompting  that  press  conference.  Sur- 
geon General  Stewart  was  In  Raleigh  to  ac- 
cept a  deed  to  a  600-acre  tract  In  the 
Research  Triangle  Park  as  the  site  for  a  htige 
new  National  Environmental  Health  Center. 
I  am  sure  that  none  of  you  overlooked  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Stewart  was 
here  as  a  guest  of  the  State  and  that  bis 
benefactors  were  the  taxpayers  of  North 
Carolina.  And  yet  the  highest  ranking  health 
officer  of  this  coxmtry  chose  to  Ignore  the 
basic  meaning  of  the  gift — that  It  was  a 
magnificent  gesture  of  the  State's  commit- 
ment to  assist  research  into  the  basic  ques- 
tlons  involving  toljacco  and  health. 

Incredibly.  Dr.  Stewart  seized  on  the  occa- 
sion   to    launch    a    vicious    attack   on    the 


tobacco  Industry.  Here  Is  what  your  official 
guest  had  to  say: 

"The  tobacco  Industry  was  unconscionable 
in  Introducing  the  100  miUlmeter  cigarette — 
this  Increases  the  dose  and  Increases  the 
risk." 

It  Is  "no  longer  debatable,"  he  says  whether 
a  connection  exists  between  smoking 
and  health.  "The  debate  now  is  what  we 
do  about  it."  In  other  words.  Dr.  Stewart 
says  the  issue  is  closed — the  Government  has 
decided  that  the  debate  Is  over. 

Then  he  said  the  cigarette  companies 
"are  not  doing  nearly  enough"  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  health  problem.  Not  a  word, 
you  understand,  did  he  utter  to  Indicate 
that  he  is  aware  of  the  Industry's  grants  of 
more  than  $20  million  to  find  the  medical 
facts  through  scientific  research.  Not  only 
has  he  closed  off  debate  but,  in  addition,  has 
apparently  closed  his  mind! 

By  virtue  of  executive  appointment.  Dr. 
Stewart  Is  your  Surgeon  General  and  mine, 
and  of  all  the  American  people.  But  I  refuse 
to  accept  him  as  the  complete  and  final  au- 
thority on  scientific  truth  about  smoking 
and  health.  The  reason  is  that  he  has  ob- 
viously either  lost  the  quality  of  objectivity 
or  Is  misinterpreting  the  information  avail- 
able to  him.  In  any  case.  Dr.  Stewart  wotild 
sound  the  death  knell  of  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try by  edict,  without  respect  for  conclusive 
scientific  proof — or  lack  of  It.  And  he  got 
headlines  by  making  his  Intentions  clear. 

Now,  listen  again  to  Governor  Moore's 
statement  in  reply  to  his  lllvistrious  guest: 

"The  American  tobacco  Industry  Is  In  a 
state  of  xincertainty  today  because  of  unwar- 
ranted harassment  and  unnecessary  confu- 
sion created  by  headline  seekers  using  bi- 
ased information." 

Those  words  contain  more  truth  than  any 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time,  and  I  want  to 
add  to  them  the  following  expression  from 
the  same  thoughtful  and  gracious  man: 

"I  am  pleased,"  Governor  Moore  said,  "that 
the  National  Environmental  Health  Science* 
Center  to  be  buUt  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice In  the  Research  Triangle  will  scientifically 
and  objectively  study  the  smoking  and  health 
question.  Perhaps  then  the  Public  Health 
Service  will  be  able  to  furnish  concrete  evi- 
dence on  the  relationship  between  normal 
smoking  and  lung  cancer  if  any  such  rela- 
tionship does  exist.  Perhaps  then  the  Public 
Health  Service  can  find  what  element,  if  any. 
In  tobacco  Is  harmful." 

"I  am  Btire,"  Governor  Moore  continued, 
"the  tobacco  Industry,  which  Is  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  research  every  year,  will 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  In  this  area.  All  of  vii,  of  course,  are 
vitally  Interested  in  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  cltleens,  and  we  most  assuredly 
want  to  see  eliminated  any  causes  of  environ- 
mental health  problems." 

Let  Surgeon  General  Stewart  please  take 
note  of  those  comments,  because  they  are 
what  one  normally  would  have  expected  but 
did  not  get  from  the  nation's  chief  medical 
officer! 

The  deplorable  reality  U  that  our  unseeing 
Stirgeon  General  Is  In  the  vanguard  of  a  for- 
midable coalition  of  government  agencies, 
legislators,  fund-raising  organizations,  propa- 
gandlsts,  and  do-gooders — all  engaged  in  a 
crusade  against  tobacco. 

You  know  some  of  their  names:  The  Inter- 
agency Council  on  Smoking  and  Health,  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, Federal  Communications  Commission, 
National  Cancer  Institute,  American  Cancer 
Society,  American  Heart  Association,  Roewell 
Park  Memorial  Institute;  and  then  the  In- 
dividuals: Foote,  Horn,  Terry,  Stewart, 
Guthrie,  Moore,  Bock,  Kndlcott,  lloas  and 
Foley. 

Yes,  this  coaUtlon  Is  formidable,  but  It  Is 
not  Infallible  or  Invulnerable.  The  various 
groups  and  Individuals  have  their  own  pe- 
culiar ambitions  for  wanting  to  keep  the 
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anti-smoking  crusade  alive.  Some  have  self- 
Bervlng  reasons  for  disregarding  and  even 
stifling  the  truth,  for  doing  slight  of  hand 
manipulations  with  statistics,  for  brashly 
displaying  arrogance  of  bureaucracy,  for  sub- 
jugating sound  Judgment  to  personal  senti- 
ment, and  for  weaving  a  tangled  web  of 
propaganda  and  deceit. 

Lest  I  be  acciised  of  using  the  tactics  of  our 
opponents  by  making  unfoimded  assertions, 
let  me  now  substantiate  what  I  have  lust 
said: 

1.  Truth.  What  Is  the  truth?  It  U  simply 
that  no  one — and  I  mean  no  one — knows 
whether  cigarette  smoking  causes  any  hu- 
man disease.  All  the  statistics  that  can  be 
amassed  cannot  prove  a  cause-and-effect  re- 
lationship. Plgvu-es  may  prompt  suspicion, 
but  they  are  not  proof.  Our  opponents  would 
have  the  public  believe  Just  the  reverse,  and 
they  have  spoken  loudly  and  written  boldly 
with  only  assumptions,  correlations,  extrapo- 
lations, and  crusading  zeal  In  support  of 
their  position.  They  have  chosen  to  cast 
aside  opinions  and  data  from  scientific  liter- 
ature which  does  not  agree  with  them.  They 
are  blind  to  all  but  their  own  position — they 
even  disregard  the  testimony  before  the 
United  States  Congress  of  over  30  of  this 
country's  most  eminent  men  of  medicine  and 
science  who  said  they  are  unwilling  to  accept 
statistical  evidence  as  scientlflc  proof  of  a 
causal  relationship  between  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  human  disease. 

2.  Statistical  Manipulations.  Of  all  the  ex- 
amples of  outright  statistical  nonsense,  a 
recent  Public  Health  Service  report  really 
captures  the  booby  prize.  Officially  called 
"Cigarette  Smoking  and  Health  Character- 
istics," and  more  popularly  known  as  the 
"Morbidity  Study."  it  claims  to  show  an  as- 
sociation between  smoking  and  a  variety  of 
chronic  and  acute  Illnesses.  The  fact  Is  that 
It  Is  based  largely  on  self-dlagnosla  and 
second-hand  Information.  It  is  devoid  of 
ascertained  medical  fact*  and  abounds  "with 
many  obvious  errors  and  misrepresentations. 
Purportedly  containing  information  from 
42,000  househoids.  the  report  admits  that 
60%  of  the  data  on  male  smokers  was  ob- 
tained, not  from  the  smokers  themselves,  but 
from  other  members  of  the  family.  Can  you 
gueas  what  wives,  daughters,  and  mothers- 
in-law  had  to  say  about  the  old  man's  smok- 
ing habits  and  what  was  wrong  with  his 
he.^lth!  And  yet  Surgeon  General  Stewart,  In 
issuing  the  report,  would  have  the  public 
believe  that  it  contained  valid  medical  Judg- 
ments In  relating  smoking  to  loss  of  work 
days. 

But  not  all  people  were  fooled.  Syndicated 
columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  certainly  was 
not  taken  in.  He  called  the  study  a  "fraud," 
and  said  the  authors  "have  perpetrated  a 
shabby  piece  of  propaganda."  He  continued 
by  pointing  out  that  "the  authors  ...  in  a 
moment  of  candor,  confess  the  truth:  their 
figures  do  not  establish  any  cause-and-eflect 
relationship  between  smoking  and  health." 
In  conclusion,  he  scores  the  study  for  Its 
"pick-and-choose  technique."  and  cautions: 
"The  figures  are  flimsy  and  the  conclusions 
cannot  rise  above  them  .  .  .  Relying  upon 
these  statistics  may  restilt  in  your  being 
bamboozled." 

The  word  "bamboozled"  is  a  particularly 
apt  description  of  what  a  host  of  studies,  by 
means  of  anti-smoking  propaganda,  have 
done  to  the  general  public — and,  even  worse, 
to  a  large  segment  of  the  medical  commu-- 
nity.  Statistics,  through  repetitious  claims 
and  ballyhoo,  have  now  assumed  the  face  of 
scientlflc  fact. 

For  example,  let  me  cite  briefly  how  repeti- 
tion has  vastly  inflated  a  totally  unfoxmded 
claim.  Emerson  Poote,  the  advertising  man 
who  was  the  first  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
agency Council,  apparently  originated  the 
statement  that  each  year  125.000  to  300.000 
"ezceas  deaths"  are  caused  by  smoking.  Dr. 
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Daniel  Horn,  now  head  of  the  National 
Clearinghouse,  repeated  the  claim  at  the 
1965  Congressional  hearings,  quoting  Mr. 
Foote  as  his  authority.  Then  the  present 
head  of  the  Interagency  Council,  former 
Surgeon  General  Terry,  publicized  the  fal- 
lacious figures,  and  thereby  caused  them  to 
be  recited  as  fact  In  public  speeches  by  Sur- 
geon General  Stewart,  Senators  Moss  and 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  and  others.  In  that  in- 
credible maimer,  repetition  added  another 
plank  in  the  shaky  statistical  platform 
against  smoking. 

3.  Arrogance  of  Bureaucracy.  Using  this 
statUtlcal  platform,  the  Federal  anti-ciga- 
rette forces  have  mounted  a  crusade  of  stag- 
gering proportions.  Where  once  reasoned  ac- 
tion followed  due  deliberation,  now  we  see 
evidences  of  an  arrogance  which  goes  far 
beyond  reason  and  due  process.  "What  began 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  seemingly  well-inten- 
tioned, if  disturbing,  effort  to  brainwash  the 
citizenry  .  .  .  has  splraled  into  a  crusade  as 
menacing  and  ugly  as  Prohibition."  This 
statement  was  made  October  2  in  a  front- 
page editorial  of  Barron's,  one  of  the  coun- 
try's most  respected  business  and  financial 
weeklies. 

The  editorial  is  a  courageous,  fortlirlght 
attack  on  the  arrogance  of  bxireaucracy.  It 
Is  so  pertinent  to  the  true  understanding  of 
the  Federal  crusade  that  The  Tobacco  InsU- 
tute  has  published  a  reprint  of  the  full  text 
in  newspapers  In  the  top  200  markets  and  In 
Life,  Look,  and  SatUTday  Evening  Po3t.  There 
is  indicaUon  that  this  effort  has  had  a  good 
impact. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Impact  turns  into 
a  public  awakening  to  the  dangers  of  dema- 
goguery  and  arbitrary  government  actions! 
The  editorial  also  says:  ".  .  .  the  anti- 
smoking  forces,  putting  their  worst  foot  for- 
ward, lately  have  sought  to  escalate  from 
persuasion  to  coercion."  It  points  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Com  ml  salon's  attempt  "to  foist 
its  own  uncompromising  slogans  on  the  in- 
dustry" in  calling  for  a  strident  health  warn- 
ing on  cigarette  packages  and  in  advertising. 
"Thus."  Barron's  continues.  "Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  who  yields  to  no  man  in 
his  hot  pursuit  of  demagoguery,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  that  would  tax  cigarettes  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content 
as  measured  by  the  PTC  in  a  laboratory 
newly  equipped  with  a  federal  smoking 
machine." 

At  this  point,  I  believe  It  Is  lUiuninatlng 
to  quote  PTC  Chairman  Paiil  Rand  Dixon  on 
the  tar  and  nicotine  testing.  It  seems  that 
not  all  the  FTC  Commissioners  can  agree  on 
the  butt  length  to  which  the  machine  is  to 
smoke  the  test  cigarettes.  The  majority  wants 
a  23mm  butt,  but  Chairman  Dixon  argues  for 
a  30mm  butt.  He  points  out  that  "of  the  ap- 
proximately 120  brands  and  types  available 
on  the  market,  only  49  can  actually  be 
smoked  to  23mm."  As  a  result,  he  says :  "Ob- 
viously the  majority's  23mm  butt  length  test 
will  give  no  meaningful  comparative  re- 
sults ..."  In  spite  of  this  objection  from 
Its  Chairman,  the  PTC  went  right  ahead  and 
adopted  the  23mm  butt  length.  Then  came 
this  sharp  warning  from  Mr.  Dixon :  "Because 
the  results  to  be  reported  by  the  Commission 
are  going  to  vary  In  such  detail.  I  think  they 
win  bo  misleading  ..." 

Can  you  top  that  for  inconsistent  and  un- 
realistic bureaucratic  action! 

Well,    another    Government   agency ^the 

Federal       Communications       Commission 

struck  It  own  blow  on  Jime  2.  when  it  applied 
the  Fairness  Doctrine  to  cigarette  advertis- 
ing on  radio  and  television.  In  response  to  a 
single  complaint  of  a  28-year-old  New  York 
attorney  to  one  television  station  about 
cigarette  advertising,  the  FCC  summarUy 
riUed  that  a  "slgniflcant  time  for  the  other 
viewpoint"  would  have  to  be  given  by  all 
radio  and  television  stations  carrying  ciga- 
rette commercials. 


Strenuous  objections  were  immedlatelv 
voiced  by  the  major  networks  and  numeroia 
individual  stations.  The  news  media  carried 
editorial  comments  calling  the  ruling  "mj. 
fair,"  a  "rldculous  dogmatic  pronounce^ 
ment."  a  "dangerous  pecedent,"  "an  abeurtf. 
Ity  In  the  extreme,"  etc. 

But  despite  these  outcries  of  protest,  the 
FCC  on  September  8,  1967,  unanimously  de- 
nled  requests  from  the  broadcasters  and  the 
tobacco  Industry  to  reconsider  the  riainj 
of  Jxme  2.  The  agency  went  even  further,  by 
saying  that  stations  carrying  cigarette  adver- 
tising are  "obligated  to  provide  information 
pointing  out  the  hazards  of  cigarette  smok- 
ing." 

Unanimous  though  the  denial  was,  it  u 
extremely  revealing  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
FCC  Commissioner  Lee  Loevlnger.  He  ex. 
pressed  doubts  that  the  ruling  "is  proce- 
durally and  substantially  consistent  with 
controlling  legal  rules.'*  In  other  words,  he 
questioned  the  FCC's  legal  authority  to 
make  the  ruling  in  the  flrst  place.  "I  am 
reluctant,"  he  continued,  "because  of  con- 
cern that  this  action  may  rerpesent  a  sub. 
Jugatlon  of  Judgment  to  sentiment."  Which 
Is  to  say.  what  the  FCC  wants  the  FCC  get*, 
and  to  heck  with  the  due  process  of  law. 

A  Tangled  Web.  "Oh  what  a  tangled  web 
we  weave,  when  flrst  we  practice  to  deceive." 
That  Is  more  than  an  aphorism;  it  is  stark 
reality  In  the  case  of  the  anti-tobacco  forces. 
The  web  of  propaganda  Is  becoming  more 
dense  and  sticky.  And  who  Is  footing  the  bill 
for  this  expensive  crusade?  In  large  measure. 
It  Is  the  American  taxpayers.  Prom  tax  reve- 
nues from  Individuals  and  corporations  come 
the  funds  to  flnance  agencies  such  as  the 
Public  Health  Service,  FTC.  FCC,  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse,  and  the  Interagency 
Council  on  Smoking  and  Health. 

So,  you  can  see,  both  power  and  money  are 
against  tobacco,  and  their  uses  are  truly  de- 
plorable. PubUc  Health  Service  officials  have 
acknowledged  that  they  feel  a  "responsibility 
for  shepherding  people"  with  regard  to  smok- 
ing. And  Dr.  Daniel  Horn,  who  heads  the  Na- 
tional Clearinghouse,  has  said:  "Smoking  .  . . 
give  us  a  good  opportunity  to  explore  our 
ability  to  influence  behavior  change."  Thus, 
to  the  attitude  of  "We  know  what's  best  f<w 
you,  even  if  you  don't"  is  added  the  desire  to 
change  behavior  through  thought  control. 

I  say  this  whole  thing  has  gone  far  enough! 
Medical  science  has  got  to  be  brought  back 
into  the  picture  through  basic  research.  Un- 
warranted attacks  on  tobacco  have  got  to 
cease.  Self-serving  bureaucracy  must  not  be 
tolerated.  The  people  deserve  the  truth,  and 
must  be  given  It. 

I  hope  in  this  land  of  ours  there  remains  a 
sizable  group  of  Independent  scientists  who 
aren't  obligated  to  conform  to  government 
policy.  I  fervently  trust  that  they  will  con- 
tinue their  search  for  truth  and  sound  their 
convictions  about  the  smoking  and  health 
controversy.  I  appeal  to  them  not  to  let  the 
Surgeon  General  or  any  one  else  close  off  the 
debate  solely  on  the  basis  of  guilt  by  statisti- 
cal association. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  receptive 
to  our  side  of  the  controversy.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  we  Intend  to  speak  out  more  In  otir 
defense,  to  give  the  public  the  true  facts,  not 
crusading  propaganda.  We  refuse  to  sit  by 
any  longer  and  lae  the  scapegoat  for  any 
group. 

We  are  wholeheartedly  and  unstintingly 
committed  to  the  search  for  truth. 

We  m\ist  and  we  will  defend  the  tobacco 
Industry  against  the  mounting  crusade  of 
unwarranted  harassment.  The  dedicated  help 
of  The  Tobacco  Growers  Information  Com- 
mittee Is  a  tremendous  asset,  for  we  must 
have  a  consolidation  of  strength  to  meet  this 
menacing  challenge  to  our  Integrity  and  fu- 
ture as  an  Industry. 
Thank  you. 
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^^ODUSS  BT  Paui,  D.  SxrrH,  Vicx  Paxsmnrr, 

GEKEKAL  COTTNSiX,  PHILIP  MORRIS   INC. 

(Address  delivered  October  3,  1967,  to  the 
18th  annual  convention  of  the  Burley  and 
Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Assn.,  at  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  foreign  guests 
and  friends  In  the  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf 
Tobacco  Export  Association :  I  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about  the  to- 
bacco and  health  controversy. 

To  give  you  a  clear  Idea  of  how  Important 
this  Issue  is  to  all  of  us.  I  Invite  your  at- 
tention to  an  event  that  occurred  last  week 
In  North  Carolina.  Tuesday,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral William  Stewart  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  ceremony  during  which  he  re- 
ceived the  deed  to  a  new  research  facility. 
Dxirlng  the  news  conference  he  was  asked 
if  the  Public  Health  Service's  crusade  against 
gmoking  could  mean  the  death  knell  for  the 
tobacco  industry  in  North  Carolina.  His  reply 
made  It  very  clear  that  he  certainly  hoped 
It  would:  and  I  am  confldent  he  hopes  to 
abolish  tobacco  growing  everywhere. 

The  governor  of  North  Carolina  was  there 
as  Surgeon  General  Stewart  spoke  but  prop- 
erly felt  constrained,  as  Dr.  Stewart's  host, 
to  remain  silent.  Let  it  be  understood — I 
am  not  the  Surgeon  General's  host  and  I 
do  not  feel  in  any  way  constrained  by  his 
absence  from  us  tonight. 

I  also  do  not  feel  constrained  by  Dr.  Stew- 
art's statement  that  questions  of  smoking 
and  health  are  "no  longer  debatable".  His 
lack  of  objectivity  is  deplorable.  More  im- 
portant— what  right  does  even  the  nation's 
highest  ranking  health  officer  have  to  close 
off  debate?  None  that  I  know  of!  Scientlflc 
truths  are  not  determined  by  the  Surgeon 
General's  flats. 

I  do  not  criticize  those  who.  without  eval- 
uating the  data,  echo  his  views  and  sup- 
port his  actions.  They  are  merely  relying 
on  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  Surgeon 
General  has  dealt  properly  with  and  cor- 
rectly Interpreted  the  scientific  Information 
about  tobacco.  So.  I  want  to  make  It  quite 
clear  that  when  I  criticize  the  attackers  of 
our  Industry.  I  am  referring  only  to  those 
people  whose  familiarity  with  the  facts 
should  have  led  them  to  more  cautious,  more 
temperate  and  more  factual  conclusions. 

If  we  had  any  doubts  In  the  past  that  the 
true  goal  of  our  enemies  Is  to  eliminate  to- 
bacco from  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing economy,  the  Stewart  statement  should 
dispel  them.  I  could  compare  their  threats 
to  Mr.  Khrtishchev's  bluster  In  the  1950'8: 
"We  will  bury  you."  As  you  remember,  the 
United  States  did  not  reply  In  the  same 
vein;  but  we  were  alerted  by  that  threat  and 
we  prepared  ourselves.  That  Is  exactly  what 
we  In  the  tobacco  Industry  must  do. 

Our  enemies  want  to  cast  the  battle  In 
terms  of  good  guys  and  bad  guys — to  claim 
a  scientlflc  dispute  does  not  exist  and  that 
any  delay  In  their  crusade  will  cost  human 
lives.  Well — we're  not  the  bad  guys  and  they 
certainly  are  not  behaving  like  good  guys.  We 
are  Just  as  concerned  about  health  as  they 
are.  The  difference  Is  that  we  want  to  talk 
In  terms  of  scientific  proof  and  they  don't. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  this: 
No  one  knows  whether  cigarette  smoking 
causes  any  human  disease  or  In  any  way 
Impairs  himian  health. 

A  host  of  factors.  Including  cigarette  smok- 
ing, are  under  suspicion. 

The  suspicion  cast  on  cigarette  smoking  Is 
based  almost  entirely  upon  statistical  studies 
which  allegedly  show  an  association  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  certain  diseases.  Every 
one  of  these  studies  Is  subject  to  criticism  on 
a  purely  statistical  basis  as  well  as  on  the 
basis  of  the  Inferences  drawn  from  the 
statistics. 

Even  valid  statistical  assocations  can  only 
point  the  finger  of  suspicion — they  can  never 
prove  cause  and  effect. 


Cause  and  effect  can  only  be  proved  by 
demonstrating  the  ingredient  by  which — and 
the  mechanism  by  which — the  cause  leads  to 
the  effect. 

In  the  case  of  the  alleged  harmful  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking,  tremendous  research  ef- 
forts have  never  been  able  to  demonstrate 
either  any  ingredient  or  any  mechanism 
needed  to  show  that  cigarettes  cause  any  dis- 
ease. 

So  we  accept  that,  among  other  factors, 
cigarettes  are  under  suspicion.  But  the  case 
against  cigarettes  is  not  proved.  And  I  do 
not  mean  that  tbd  case  Is  Just  barely  not 
proved.  I  mean  that  the  evidence  is  so  weak 
that.  In  any  court  of  fair  opinion,  the  case 
against  cigarettes  would  clearly  be  found 
wanting. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  feel  we  should 
not  do  research  to  determine  whether  ciga- 
rettes are  In  any  way  harmful.  It  means  Just 
the  opposite.  It  means  that  we  should  do 
that  research  to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 
It  means  that  we  should  exert  our  utmost 
energies  to  that  research  rather  than  wasting 
our  energies  propagandizing  against  ciga- 
rettes and  trying  to  prohibit  cigarette 
smoking. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  our  time  Is 
that  the  propaganda  machinery  of  our 
enemies  is  brainwashing  not  only  the  public 
but  also  many,  many  dedicated  scientists. 
The  result  is,  that  Instead  of  searching  for 
the  true  cause  of,  for  example,  lung  can'*er, 
many  researchers  are  accepting  without  In- 
vestigation the  allegation  that  cigarettes  are 
the  cause.  They  therefore  conclude  that  they 
need  not  devote  their  valuable  time  to  re- 
search In  the  lung  cancer  field. 

If  these  are  the  facts,  you  may  say,  why 
are  they  not  known  to  those  of  ovir  enemies 
who  claim  to  have  studied  the  subject?  I  sub- 
mit that  they  are  known  to  them  and  that 
in  many  cases  forces  other  than  dedication 
to  truth  and  to  science  motivate  their 
actions. 

What  do  our  enemies  have  at  stake?  Well, 
remember  that  the  small  group  who  gen- 
erated this  health  controversy  and  are  keep- 
ing It  alive  have  risked  their  careers  and 
reputations  on  the  speculation  that  cig- 
arette smoking  will  eventually  be  demon- 
strated to  be  a  cause  of  much  premature 
death  and  disability.  Not  to  be  deterred  by 
such  a  minor  obstacle  as  the  fsdiure  of  the 
scientlflc  proof  to  arrive,  they  speak  and  act 
as  If  It  had  arrived. 

A  large  empire  has  been  built,  mainly 
flnanced  with  Federal  funds  and  devoted  to 
•eliminating  cigarette  smoking.  This  empire, 
governed  and  supported  principally  by  the 
Federal  health  establishment,  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  vehicle  for  ambltloiis  public  health 
officials  to  obtain  funds. 

The  budget  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  8c  Welfare  is  second  only  to  that 
of  Defense.  It  supports  nearly  all  of  the  med- 
ical research  In  this  country  as  well  as  a  good 
deal  of  research  abroad.  The  orientation  and 
approach  to  scientific  problems  on  the  part 
of  the  research  community  Is  strongly  In- 
fluenced by  the  attitudes  and  beliefs  of  those 
who  control  the  distribution  of  these  funds. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  many  doctors  and 
scientists  who  do  not  believe  the  smoklng- 
dlsease  theory  are  reluctant  to  speak  up.  and 
thereby  risk  the  loss  of  financing  for  their 
research?  Is  It  not  likely  that  Universities 
and  research  Institutions  discourage  their 
members  from  taking  a  stand  unpopular  with 
the  source  of  most  research  grants  given  In 
this  country? 

As  to  the  situation  In  the  scientific  area,  I 
believe  that  the  anti-tobacco  forces  now  have 
a  strong  premonition  that  adequate  scientific 
facts  to  convict  cigarettes  may  not  be  forth- 
coming. Indeed,  one  of  our  most  powerful 
enemies  in  HEW  told  me  a  few  months  ago 
that  he  thought  the  case  against  cigarettes 
could  never  be  proved  If  It  could  not  be 
proved  by  statistics. 


My  belief  was  reinforced  when  I  attended  a 
Senate  Sub-committee  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton in  August.  One  purpose  of  those  hear- 
ings was  to  learn  from  the  experts  what  con- 
clusions they  may  have  reached  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  research  as  to  what  compo- 
nent in  cigarette  smoke  represents  a  hazard 
to  human  health.  The  remarkable  result  was 
that  the  experts  were  in  almost  total  dis- 
agreement on  their  theories  and  none  of 
them  could  say  that  any  component  as  found 
in  smoke  had  been  established  as  a  health 
hazard  on  the  basis  of  valid  scientific  evi- 
dence. Neither  "tar"  nor  nicotine  nor  the  gas 
phase  of  smoke  could  be  Incriminated  on  the 
basis  of  this  testlmcmy. 

I  am  sure  you  would  have  concluded — as 
did  I — ^tbat  tn  view  of  all  the  disagreement 
and  confiicting  ideas,  the  enemy  should  feel 
frustrated.  Here  were  the  perfect  hearings  for 
them  to  capitalize  on — the  witnesses  were  in- 
vited by  the  Government,  not  by  the  indus- 
try— scientists  had  years  of  research  behind 
them  and  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
bad  been  spent  to  convict  the  cigarette  in  the 
laboratory. 

And  what  did  the  witnesses  have  to  say? 

Well — ^Dr.  George  E.  Moore  of  Roswell  Park, 
a  vocal  public  health  official,  said, 

"We  simply  do  not  know  Just  what  specific 
agents  are  Involved." 

E.  Cuyler  Hammond  of  the  American  Can- 
cer Society  said,  "I  do  not  think  at  this  time 
we  have  any  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
harmful  effects  as  far  as  cancer  In  man  Is  In 
the  tar,  or  is  in  the  nicotine."  While  Dr.  Ham- 
mond guessed  they  might  be,  he  said  of  his 
own  statement:  "...  a  guess  Is  no  evidence. 
Again  research  Is  reqiiired  to  find  out." 

And  Surgeon  General  Stewart,  in  answer 
to  a  question  on  future  research,  replied:  "1 
don't  think  there  is  any  question  that  we 
need  to  pursue  research  on  the  content  of 
the  smoke  and  it  Is  usually  broken  down  into 
the  gaseous  and  the  solid  parts. 

"We  have  done  some  breakdown  of  the  tar, 
we  are  not  sure  we  have  everything  that  Is 
In  the  tar,  we  need  further  pursuit  of  these 
avenues.  We  need  a  better  understanding 
of  the  gaseous  phase,  what  happens  In  that. 
We  are  not  sure  we  have  everything  In  there. 
We  need  to  do  more  research  on  what  dif- 
ferent components  are  added,  when  th.lng8 
are  added  to  tobacco,  different  kinds  of  to- 
bacco." 

If  you  were  a  public  health  official  who 
knew  of  such  uncertainties — and  if  you  also 
realized  that  the  famous  1964  report  on 
Smoking  and  Health  had  concluded  that 
nicotine  was  probably  not  a  health  hazard — 
and  if  you  also  knew  that  not  even  animals 
have  developed  cancer  when  exposed  to  whole 
smoke — wouldn't  you  feel  frustrated? 

In  their  frustration  our  enemies  are  put- 
ting an  ever-Increasing  load  on  their  old 
standby,  statistics,  which,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, Is  a  mighty  weak  reed. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  statistics.  An  ex- 
ample of  one  is  found  in  the  United  States 
Census.  In  order  to  know  how  many  people 
there  are  In  the  United  States,  you  count 
them.  This  Is  not  the  kind  of  statistics  I  am 
talking  about. 

The  statistics  I  am  talking  about — and  the 
statistics  our  enemies  are  relying  on — are 
those  lised  In  arriving  at  statistical  associa- 
tions. For  example,  the  condition  of  the 
stock  market  and  the  length  of  women's 
skirts  have  been  shown  to  have  a  statistical 
association.  So  have  the  price  of  whiskey 
and  salaries  paid  to  ministers.  All  of  these — 
and  the  mini-skirt  Is  the  latest  example — 
are  said  to  go  up  during  prosperous  times. 
They  are  associated  with  one  another  but. 
and  this  shoiUd  never  be  forgotten,  associa- 
tion does  not  mean  that  any  one  causes  any 
of  the  others. 

Those  who  use  statistics  as  If  they  proved 
cause  and  effect  Ignore  the  statement  that 
appeared  in  the  19S4  Smoking  and  Health 
report:  "Statistical  methods  cannot  establish 
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proof  of  a  causal  relationship  in  an  associa- 
tion." Also  ignored  by  those  who  only  give 
Up  service  to  this  recognized  rule  Is  the 
admission  In  the  recent  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Report  on  diseases  associated  with  smok- 
ing— the  one  used  by  PHS  officials  when  they 
talk  about  millions  of  work  days  lost — that 
statistical  associations  "cannot  establish  any 
existing  relationship  as  a  causal  one." 

So  whenever  you  are  told  that  smoking 
is  associated  with — or  statistically  associated 
with — certain  diseases,  rest  assured  that  this 
doesnt  prove  smoking  causes  any  of  these 
diseases. 

Sir  Josiah  Stamp,  a  famous  statistician, 
was  quoted  last  week  In  a  letter  to  Time 
magazine  as  having  said:  "The  Oovernment 
are  very  keen  on  amassing  statistics.  They 
collect  them,  raise  them  to  the  nth  power, 
take  the  cube  root  and  prepare  wonderful 
diagrams.  But  you  must  never  forget  that 
every  one  of  these  figures  comes  in  the  first 
instance  from  the  village  watchman  who 
Just  puts  down  what  he  dsunn  pleases." 

Well,  that  is  a  pretty  good  description  of 
bow  the  PHS  uses  smoking  statistics.  They 
take  a  group,  admittedly  not  representative 
of  the  papulation  as  a  whole,  and  observe 
what  happens  to  the  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers.  Then  they  raise  the  figures  to  the  nth 
power  and  say  that  smoking  Is  causing  so 
many  "excess  deaths"  In  the  population  at 
large. 

And,  speaking  of  getting  information  from 
the  village  watchman,  look  at  th"  recent 
PHS  report  which  Is  claimed  to  show  an  as- 
sociation between  smoking  and  a  variety  of 
chronic  and  acute  Illnesses.  The  report  was 
based  on  answers  given  by  any  one  19  or 
over  to  questions  about  the  smoking  habits 
and  Illnesses  of  everyone  In  the  household. 
60%  of  the  male  smokers  were  never  even 
Interviewed.  Imagine  asked  19  year  olds  and 
mothers-in-law  about  what  is  wrong  with 
the  head  of  the  house.  I  would  prefer  to 
have  a  doctor  diagnose  my  ailments. 

James  J.  BCUpatrlck  had  this  to  say  in  a 
recent  column  called,  "Where  Brainwash- 
ing is  an  Art":  "One  is  Inclined  to  award  the 
blue  ribboned  bottle  cap  (for  brainwash- 
ing) to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  Its 
anti-smoking  campaign.  The  PHS  Is  prop- 
agating some  of  the  shakiest  statistics  since 
the  Literary  Digest  elected  Alf  Landon  In 
1936." 

Wouldn't  you  be  frustrated  by  knowing 
that  practically  all  your  so-called  evidence 
didn't  prove  anything? 

The  scientific  literature  of  the  past  several 
years  Includes,  of  course,  opinions  and  data 
Inconsistent  with  the  PHS  position,  but  this 
body  of  material  doesn't  aid  the  anti-smok- 
ing campaign  and  is  not  featured  in  any  of 
the  PHS  documentation  of  the  scientific 
picture. 

This  material  Includes,  for  example,  a  re- 
port recently  published  by  the  World  Health 
Organization  of  a  study  of  lung  cancer  In 
Israel.  This  report  found  no  statistical  asso- 
ciation between  lung  cancer  and  smoking. 
As  a  matter  of  fact — and  I  hope  Surgeon 
General  Stewart  will  comment  on  this 
study — it  appeared  that  the  part  of  the 
population  that  smoked  more  had  the  lower 
rate  of  lung  cancer. 

I  do  not  have  time  to  tell  you  about 
some  recent  studies  which  indicate  that 
smokers  and  former  smokers  may  have  less 
heart  disease  than  non-smokers.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  the  1964  Smoking  and  Health 
report  did  not  conclude  that  the  relationship 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  heart  disease 
was  one  of  cause  and  effect.  The  recent  arti- 
cles indicate  that  it  probably  is  not — In  con- 
trast to  what  the  PHS  is  now  saying. 

There  is  other  material,  along  the  same 
line,  concerning  other  diseases  which  have 
been  statistically  associated  with  smoking. 
So  the  PHS  forces  find  themselves  with  an 
extreme  shortage  of  evidence  necessary  to 
nail  down  the  indictment  against  smoldng 
and  a  slowly  accumulating  body  of  evidence 


which  is  beginning  to  weaken  their  major 
statistical  premises.  This  must,  I  think,  re- 
sult In  a  feeling  of  frustration  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  devoted  so  much  of  their 
working  lives  to  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
case  against  tobacco. 

The  fact  that  the  public  seems  to  have 
sensed  the  weakness  in  the  scientific  founda- 
tion for  the  accusations  against  tobacco  miist 
add  greatly  to  this  feeling  of  frustration.  This 
final  ignominy — being  ignored — has  led  to 
pressvu^  for  stronger  action  to  reckless  claims. 
Our  principal  opponents  are  diverting  at- 
tention from  the  weakness  of  their  position 
on  the  science  by  overstating  their  case  in 
headline  catching  statements.  Sometimes 
they  get  caught  at  this  game. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart,  for  example,  in 
a  speech  delivered  last  year  referred  to  "at 
least  125,000  premature  deaths  and  maybe  as 
many  as  300,000  deaths  In  the  United  States 
a  year  due  to  cigarette  smoking."  When  he 
came  before  Congress  to  Justify  a  budget 
that  Included  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
for  research  on  tobacco,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  had  meant  what  he  said.  Surgeon  General 
Stewart  responded,  "Did  I  say  'due  to't" 

Well,  he  certainly  did  say  "due  to"  and 
he  certainly  had  no  basis  for  It. 

Just  last  month — Stewart  said  it  "U  a  fiat 
scentlfic  fact"  that  smoking  causes  disease. 
If  asked  about  this  next  year,  will  he  respond, 
"Did  I  say  'scientific  fact'?" 

I  hope  that  the  Surgeon  General's  reckless 
statements  are  evidence  of  his  emotionalism. 
They  certainly  are  not  indicative  of  his  scien- 
tific abilities. 

In  the  speech  by  Surgeon  General  Stewart, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier,  he  referred  to 
1,300  studies  published  since  January  of 
1964  that  "further  confirm"  the  1964  Surgeon 
General's  Report.  The  tobacco  Industry  Is 
very  Interested  In  claims  of  this  sort  so  we 
reviewed  these  studies.  Some  of  them  were 
articles  from  popular  magaizlnes  including 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good  Housekeeping 
and  Investors  Guide  (which  Is  published  by 
a  brokerage  firm).  A  substantial  niunber  of 
the  studies  pre-dated  the  1964  report  and 
others  did  not  "confirm"  Its  conclusions — for 
example  the  studies  on  cigarette  smoke  In- 
halation by  animals  all  reported  failure  to 
produce  lung  cancer.  Also  among  the  articles 
cited  to  confirm  the  1964  Report  was  a  playful 
piece  of  evidence  which  appeared  in  that 
recognized  Journal  of  anatomical  sciences. 
Playboy  magazine.  It  was  called.  "  Where 
There's  Smoke  There's  Ire:  an  Inflammatory 
Excursion  into  the  Trials  of  Tobacco  Fanciers 
Beset  by  Self  Appointed  Weed  Killers." 

I  might  add  that  studies  inconsistent  with 
the  party  line  were  omitted  or  Ignored  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Surgeon  General's  1967  re- 
port— which  was  prepared.  Incidentally,  by 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Smoking  and 
Health,  a  PHS  agency  expressly  formed  to 
fight  smoking. 

The  Surgeon  General  and  the  PHS  lobby 
have  been  busy  spreading  their  propaganda 
in  Congress.  A  review  of  current  legislative 
proposals  involving  smoking  and  health 
would  disclose  their  handiwork — and  a  crit- 
ical review  would  reveal  that  all  of  the  pro- 
posals are  grounded  on  the  PHS  party  line — 
and  not  on  valid  science. 

Our  enemies  do  not  know  the  causes  of 
cancer  or  heart  disease — I  do  not  claim  to 
know — In  fact  no  one  knows.  Yet  their  mis- 
leading and  unfair  statements  have  created 
an  atmosphere,  as  far  as  smoking  is  con- 
cerned, that  the  end  justifies  the  means — 
"Anything  goes." 

As  the  frustration  of  our  enemies  grows 
greater,  their  voices  will  grow  louder  and 
more  shrill.  They  will  devise  new  tactics  to 
harass  the  industry.  They  will  seek  new  allies 
and  incite  those  who  have  already  joined  the 
battle  against  tobacco  to  make  more  vitriolic 
attaclcs. 

I  read  in  the  paper  recently  that  the  Sur- 
geon General  said  that  the  tobacco  industry 
is  "not  doing  nearly  enough  to  get  to  the 


heart  of  the  health  problem."  Unable  himself 
to  "get  to  the  heart  of  the  health  problem" 
despite  the  tremendous  resources  at  his  com- 
mand, and  the  millions  of  dollars  he  has 
spent,  the  Surgeon  General  wants  to  achieve 
two  goals. 

First,  he  wants  people  to  believe  that  the 
tobacco  industry  is  not  interested  In  health, 
which — as  Dr.  Stewart  well  knows — is :  not 
true.  Our  industry  has  furnished  financial 
support  for  research  by  independent  grantees 
of  the  Council  for  Tobacco  Research  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  Education  and 
Research  Foundation.  They  have  received  fi- 
nancial commitments  of  approximately  2a 
million  dollars  from  the  industry  over  the 
past  several  years.  He  luaows  that  the  results 
of  this  research  have  been  the  same  as  the 
results  of  govemment-sp>onsored  research: 
Nobody  has  yet  been  able  to  find  any  in- 
gredient as  found  in  tobacco  or  smoke  that 
causes  human  disease. 

Second,  the  Surgeon  General  wants  people 
to  believe  that  his  continuing  failure  to  con- 
Vict  cigarette  smoldng  is  the  fault  of  the 
industry.  The  premonition  that  Bupp>ortlve 
scientific  evidence  will  not  be  forthcoming 
may  be  stronger  than  I  have  suggested.  Is  the 
Surgeon  General  hedging  his  bet  by  trying  to 
set  the  tobacco  industry  up  as  the  scapegoat 
if  he  cannot  find  such  supportive  sclentiflc 
evidence  I 

It  Is  no  wonder,  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
scientific  evidence  to  support  them,  that  our 
enemies  must  rely  on  the  numbers  game — 
statistical  associations.  They  seek  to  divert 
attention  from  the  fact  that  statistics  do  not 
prove  that  there  is  a  hazard  by  referring  In- 
stead to  what  they  call  "the  magnitude  of 
the  problem."  They  compensate  for  their 
failure  in  science  by  employing  ballyhoo. 
They  take  the  position  that  there  is  no  con- 
troversy because,  when  critically  analyzed, 
their  case  against  tobacco  is  full  of  holes. 

It  is  not  enough  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
say  that  their  case  is  full  of  boles.  I  believe 
that  we  must  all  try  to  do  a  Iietter  job  of 
presenting  our  side  of  the  controversy.  I  hope 
that  medical  men  and  scientists  will  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  PHS  attempts  to  close  off 
debate.  I  hope  that  legislators  will  review 
both  sides  of  the  question  and  not  jump  to 
conclusions  based  on  the  selected  Informn- 
tion  that  may  be  presented  by  anti-tobacco 
zealots. 

I  was  disturbed  by  an  unwarranted  attack 
against  the  tobacco  industry  by  the  Junior 
senator  from  New  York,  Robert  Kennedy.  In 
his  speech  last  month  to  the  World  Con- 
ference on  Smoking  and  Health  he  said  many 
things  which  cannot  be  supported  on  the 
basis  of  scientific  fact.  Whoever  advised  him 
concerning  tobacco  and  health  did  him  a 
profound  disservice.  I  recognize,  however, 
that  this  should  be  taken  as  a  warning  to  all 
of  us  who  grow,  manufacture,  or  otherwise 
deal  in  tobacco  that  we  must  not  let  our 
enemies  become  the  only  source  of  informa- 
tion for  the  unconunltted — we  must  present 
the  facts  whenever  given  an  opportunity. 

I  direct  those  who  would  Justify  the 
actions  of  the  enemy  on  the  basis  of  good 
Intentions  to  the  following  statement  by 
Daniel  Webster.  He  said,  "Good  intention 
will  always  be  pleaded  for  every  assumption 
of  power  ...  It  is  hardly  too  strong  to  say 
that  the  Constitution  was  made  to  guard  the 
people  agfalnst  the  dangers  of  good 
intentions." 

And  I  refer  those  who  tend  to  jump  to  con- 
clusions on  the  basis  of  Incomplete  returns 
to  this  Immortal  headline  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  November  3,  1948 — "Dewey  de- 
feats Truman". 

[Prom  Barron's.  May  9, 1966) 

Tkx   WrrcH   Doctors — Pskttdo-Sctxnce   Is   a 

Menacx  to  U.S.  Health  and  Weltakk 

"But  actually  he  thought  as  he  readjusted 

the  Ministry  of  Plenty's  figures,  it  was  not 

even  forgery.  It  was  merely  the  substitution 
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of  one  piece  of  nonsense  for  another.  Most  of 
the  material  that  you  were  deaUng  with  had 
no  connection  with  anything  In  the  real 
world,  not  even  the  kind  of  connection  that  is 
conuined  in  a  direct  lie.  Statistics  were  just 
as  much  a  fantasy  In  their  original  version 
u  in  their  rectified  version  .  .  .  For  example, 
the  Ministry  of  Plenty's  forecast  had  esti- 
mated the  output  of  boots  for  the  q\iarter 
at  a  hundred  and  forty-five  mlUlon  pairs. 
The  actual  output  was  given  as  sixty-two 
millions.  Winston,  however.  In  rewriting  the 
forecast,  marked  the  flgtire  down  to  fifty- 
seven  millions,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  usual 
claim  that  the  quota  had  been  overfilled  .  .  . 
Very  likely  no  boots  had  been  produced 
at  all.  Ukeller  still,  nobody  knew  how  many 
had  been  produced,  much  less  cared.  All  one 
knew  was  that  every  quarter  astronomical 
numbers  of  boots  were  produced  on  paper, 
while  perhaps  half  the  population  of  Oceania 
went  barefoot.  And  so  it  was  with  every  class 
of  recorded  fact,  great  or  small.  Everything 
faded  away  into  a  shadow-world  In  which, 
finally,  even  the  date  of  the  year  had  become 
uncertain." 

In  contemporary  Washington  the  man 
from  1984  would  feel  right  at  bome.  Wltti 
scant  adjustment,  seasonal  or  otherwise,  be 
might  readily  qualify  to  handle  offllcal  pro- 
jections of  the  federal  budget  deficit,  the 
U.S.  balance  of  payments  or  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  If  he  were  truly  dedicated 
to  statistical  manipulation,  however,  our 
hero  would  go  to  work  for  the  Public 
Health  Service.  Ever  since  the  notorious  re- 
port on  Smoking  and  Health  was  published 
over  two  years  ago.  PHS  devotedly  has  sought 
to  promote  its  biased  and  dubious  findings 
(which  lately  have  come  under  scholarly 
attack).  With  reckless  disregard  for  ac- 
curacy, the  agency  has  taken  to  making  ex- 
travagant claims  about  what  it's  trying  to 
sell.  Even  without  Big  Brother  watching.  In 
short,  this  forward-looking  ttody  has  become 
a  leading  exponent  of  no-speak  and  double- 
think. 

Taking  a  fresh  leaf  from  Orwell's  book,  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  also  has  begun  to 
dabble  in  thought  control.  Specifically,  PHS 
has  launched  two  million-dollar  programs — 
In  San  Diego,  Calif.,  and  Syracuse,  N.Y. — de- 
signed, through  education  and  Indoctrina- 
tion, to  "change  adult  and  community  at- 
titudes toward  smoking."  While  the  sums,  at 
least  to  start  with,  are  relatively  small,  the 
issues  Involved  loom  large.  Without  a  shred 
of  proof — guilt  by  statistical  as&oclation 
simply  doesn't  count — the  medical  powers- 
that-be  In  Washington  have  proclaimed,  on 
the  basis  of  "consensxis,"  that  clgarets  are 
"causally  related  to  Ivmg  cancer  In  men,"  as 
well  as  to  mobt  of  the  other  Ills  to  which  the 
flesh  is  heir.  Armed  with  doubtful  authority, 
they  have  set  forth  to  change  the  nation's 
way  of  life.  Smoking  probably  does  one  no 
good.  But  bureaucratic  arrogance  and  pseudo- 
science  are  a  positive  menace  to  the  nation's 
health  and  welfare. 

In  the  realm  of  tobacco,  the  unholy  al- 
liance sprang  Into  being  In  January  1964, 
publication  date  of  the  Report  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General's Advisory  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health.  In  brief,  the  august 
body  concluded  that  "clgaret  smoking  is  a 
health  hazard  of  fiufflcient  importance  in  the 
U.S.  to  warrant  appropriate  remedial  action." 
Since  then  most  of  the  action  has  concen- 
trated on  headline-hunting.  Last  year  the 
National  Inter-Agency  Council  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  headed  by  ex-huckster  Emerson 
Poote,  held  a  highly  publicized  session  in  the 
nation's  capital  to  hall  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  Surgeon-General's  Report.  Next  year 
such  non-smokers  as  the  American  Temper- 
ance Society  hope  to  hold  an  International 
Congrebs  on  Smoking  and  Health,  for  which 
the  taxpayer  doubtless  will  pick  up  the  tab. 
Between  times  the  witch  doctors  of  the  Pub- 
lice  Health  Service  have  made  speeches  which 
alternately  denounce  the   filthy   weed   and 


boast  about  bow  many  souls  they  have 
saved.  With  the  limited  fimds  which  Con- 
gress reluctantly  has  made  available,  PHS 
also  has  launched  buch  experimental  ven- 
tures as  neighborhood  smoldng  clinics  and 
community  indoctrination  programs. 

The  zeal  of  the  Public  Health  Service  has 
been  matched  by  no  other  federal  agency. 
For  the  benefit  of  unenlightened  foreigners, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  still  makes 
films  extolling  the  pleasures  of  American  to- 
bacco. Again,  Congress  last  year  ordered  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  cease  and  de- 
sist from  threatening  to  compel  clgaret 
manufacturers  to  place  a  strong  warning 
against  smoking  In  their  advertising  mes- 
sages, settling  Instead  for  a  mild  legend  on 
the  package.  Finally,  the  White  House,  which 
never  formally  endorsed  the  S\irgeon-Gen- 
eral's  Report,  recently  compounded  the  of- 
ficial confusion.  When  the  Industry  sought 
to  raise  prices  by  one  cent  a  pack,  the  Ad- 
ministration made  it  settle  for  half,  thereby 
diluting  the  effectiveness  of  a  move  which, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
might  have  led  at  least  a  few  marginal 
smokers  to  kick  the  habit. 

Political  absurdities  aside,  qualified  ob- 
servers In  the  sciences  plainly  have  qualms 
of  their  own.  Even  to  a  layman's  eye,  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  its  followers  have 
been  guilty  of  outrageous  abuse  of  statistics. 
Thus,  at  last  year's  January  jubilee,  Emer- 
son Poote,  who  once  made  a  fortune  peddling 
Lucky  Strikes,  tried  a  new  pitch  on  his  audi- 
ence. Although  the  Surgeon-General's  Report 
specifically  disavowed  any  such  estimate,  Mr. 
Poote  charged  that  clgarete  cause  125,000- 
300,000  deaths  per  year.  Despite  tax  payments 
which  indicate  a  persistent  rise  in  consump- 
tion. Dr.  Luther  L.  Terry,  former  Surgeon- 
General,  last  week  announced  that  "at  least 
18  million  persons  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
non-smokers,"  a  figure  which.  If  halfway 
correct,  could  only  mean  that  everyone  else 
Is  smoking  appreciably  more.  The  weightiest 
critique  of  this  official  extravaganza  has  come 
from  Prof.  K.  A.  Brownlee  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association,  the  scholar  faults  the 
Surgeon-General's  Report  for  Inadeqiiate  and 
possibly  biased  sampling  methods,  as  well  as 
the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  conflicting  theories. 
"You  can  prove  anything  by  statistics  is  a 
common  gibe.  Its  contrary  Is  more  nearly 
true." 

Such  criticism — none  of  it  Inspired  by  to- 
bacco men — should  give  the  U.S.  medicine 
men  pause.  Instead,  they  have  pressed  their 
doctrinaire  crusade  beyond  the  limlte  of  their 
•  doubtful  mandate.  After  a  fiasco  In  Balti- 
more, where  a  drive  among  high-school  stu- 
dents proved  a  failure,  the  PHS  decided  to 
concentrate  on  junior  high  and  elementary 
schools.  The  Service  also  plans  to  push  "re- 
search ...  to  determine  motives  for  smok- 
ing and  reasons  for  resistance  to  an  anti- 
smoking  program."  and  to  develop  "ways  to 
change  adult  and  community  attitudes  to- 
ward smoking."  With  respect  to  one  segment 
of  the  population,  wounded  GIs,  PHS  evi- 
dently has  foimd  a  way.  According  to  Alice 
Wldener,  noted  columnist  and  editor  of  USA, 
the  Pentagon,  at  the  agency's  behest,  has 
banned  the  free  distribution  of  clgarets  by 
the  Red  Cross  In  military  hospitals.  The  Sur- 
geon-General might  call  this  decree  "antl- 
clgaret  education."  Mrs.  Wldener  brands  it 
"a  measure  of  economic  and  social  dictation 
Infilcted  on  the  helpless." 

With  reformers,  education  frequently  seems 
to  turn  into  coercion.  Perhaps  it's  significant . 
that  the  first  attack  on  clgarets  was  launched 
in  Nazi  Germany  (which  grudged  the  foreign 
exchange  needed  to  buy  tobacco);  that  It 
was  embraced  by  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  his 
fellow  blue-noses  of  British  Labour;  and  that 
It  has  become  at  least  semi-official  in  the 
so-called  Great  Society.  Smoking  is  not  the 
proper  concern  of  public  policy.  It  is,  or 
should  be,  a  matter  of  private  choice. 


(From  Barron's,  Oct.  2,  1967] 

DaMGKBOUS  LXNQTHS — THX  FSBXaAL  CaXTSADS 
AOAINST   SMOKING  HAS   GONX  TOO  FAX 

"Outdoor  activity  of  an  athletic  nature,  en- 
gaged In  by  youthful,  fit  and  personable  ap- 
pearing models,  serves  as  a  pKDeltlve  backdrop 
to  many  clgaret  advertisements.  This  activity 
also  suggests  that  the  smoking  depicted  In  the 
foreground.  If  not  conducive  to  rouslngly 
good  health.  Is  certainly  not  Incompatible 
with  it.  The  most  prevalent  outdoor  activity 
m  current  clgaret  advertising  Is  sallboatlng 
(Tareyton,  Pall  Mall,  Parliament  and  Viceroy 
filters.)  To  a  lesser  extent,  fishing  (Viceroy 
filters  and  Camel  menthols) ,  tennis  (Chester- 
field filters),  hunting  (Camel  filters),  golf 
and  outdoor  cooking  (Viceroy  filters),  and 
bowling  and  'sandbathlng*  (Winston  filters) 
are  all  'In.'  .  .  . 

"Some  clgaret  advertising  transcends  mere 
Image  association  and  projects  its  own  sep- 
arate and  unique  world.  E^xamples  Include 
'Salem  Country,'  a  land  In  which  romantic 
couples  romp  and  preen  through  shifting, 
sylvan  settings;  the  'Night  People,'  whose 
postevenlng  encounters  can  lead  to  smoking 
Parliament  filters;  and  "Marlboro  Country," 
where  there  dally  unfolds  the  simple  male 
her<Mc  virtues  of  the  'Old  West.'  Worry  over 
health  has  been  banished  from  theee 
Shangri-las." 

While  Barron's  tends  to  disapprove  of 
bureaucracy  and  all  its  works,  the  foregoing 
passages,  taken  from  a  recent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Report  to  Congress,  unmistak- 
ably smack  of  talent.  If  the  authors  ever  de- 
cide to  seek  gainful  employment,  we  urge 
them  to  try  Madison  Avenue.  Meanwhile, 
however,  they  and  their  fellow  officials  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and 
the  National  Interagency  Council  on  Smoking 
and  Health,  along  with  kindred  souls  on 
Capitol  Hill,  are  still  doing  business  at  the 
same  old  doctrinaire  stand.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  (D.,  N.Y.)  Is  pushing  a  bill  to  tax 
clgarets  according  to  their  tar  and  nicotine 
content.  The  FCC  has  Just  reaffirmed  a  ruling 
which  holds  that  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  blandishments  cited  above,  television 
broadcasters  must  give  the  foes  of  smoking 
air  time  free  of  charge  if  not  exactly  equal. 
PTC,  m  turn,  relentlessly  presses  a  campaign 
to  force  the  industry  to  warn  its  customers: 
"Clgaret  smoking  is  dangerous  to  health  and 
may  cause  death  from  cancer  and  other  dis- 
eases." Someday  it  aims  to  ban  all  clgaret 
advertising. 

What  began  a  few  years  ago  as  a  seemingly 
well-intentioned.  If  disturbing,  effort  to 
brainwash  the  citizenry  into  kicking  the 
habit  thus  has  splraled  Into  a  cnisade  aa 
menacing  and  ugly  as  Prohibition.  At  the 
time  (Barron's,  January  18,  1965)  regarding 
the  gross  exaggerations  of  Emerson  Foote, 
who  headed  the  movement,  we  accused  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  "placing  the  stri- 
dent claims  of  the  pitchman  ahead  of  the 
unobtrusive  quest  for  truth."  Nothing  that 
PHS  has  said  or  done  since  has  changed  our 
view.  On  the  contrary,  the  anti-smoking 
forces,  putting  their  worst  foot  forward, 
lately  have  sought  to  escalate  from  persua- 
sion to  coercion.  As  Inveterate  non-smokera, 
we  freely  concede  that  clgarets  do  one  no 
good.  As  to  the  body  politic,  however,  the 
unchecked  arrogance  of  bureaucracy  la  In- 
variably fatal.  When  the  choice  llee  between 
living  dangerously  or  toeing  the  party  line, 
wo  (like  most  Americans,  evidently)  would 
rather  fight  than  switch. 

Since  publication  In  1964  of  "Smoking  and 
Health,"  which,  through  a  kind  of  guilt  by 
statistical  association,  condemned  the  use  of 
clgarets  (but  not  cigars  or  pipes) ,  officialdom 
has  done  Its  beet  to  pick  a  fight.  Armed  with 
such  dubious  "proof,"  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  promptly  sought  to  foist  Its  own 
uncompromising  slogans  on  the  industry,  a 
move  which  led  a  more  tolerant  Congreas  to 
pass  the  Federal  Clgaret  Lal>ellng  and  Ad- 
vertising Act.  The  law,  which  allowed  manu- 
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facturers  to  put  a  milder  warning  on  each 
pack  of  clgarets,  has  merely  goaded  the  anti- 
smoking  zealots  to  greater  lengths.  Thus. 
Senator  Robert  Kennedy,  who  yields  to  no 
man  In  his  hot  pursuit  of  demagoguery,  has 
Introduced  a  bill  that  would  tax  clgarets  on 
the  basis  of  their  tar  and  nicotine  content, 
as  measured  by  the  KTC  In  a  laboratory 
newly  equipped  with  a  federal  smoking  ma- 
chine. The  FCC  has  gone  much  further.  Last 
June,  upon  a  complaint  by  a  crusading 
young  lawyer  (strange  how  the  breed  has 
multiplied  of  late),  the  agency  abruptly  de- 
cided that  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine 
applied  not  only  to  the  public  debate  of  con- 
troversial issues  but  also  to  advertising.  Spe- 
cifically, it  decreed  that  cigaret  foes  were 
entitled  to  free  air  time  to  criticize  Winston's 
grammar,  bum  their  Lark  packs  and  other- 
wise lose  their  Kool.  Two  weeks  ago,  the 
agency  unanimously  reaffirmed  its  ruling. 

"Oh  what  a  tangled  web  we  weave,  when 
first  we  practice  to  deceive."  Prom  the  outset, 
as  a  few  bold  scientific  spirits  Insisted, 
"Smoking  and  Health"  failed  to  prove  that 
clgarets  cause  lung  cancer  or  any  other  of  the 
many  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  its  findings  have  grown  in- 
creasingly suspect.  Last  year  Barron's  cited 
the  critique  of  Professor  K.  A.  Brownlee  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  who  faulted  the 
Surgeon-General's  Report  for  Inadequate  and 
possibly  biased  sampling  methods,  as  well 
as  for  the  arbitrary  dismissal  of  conflicting 
views.  This  year  the  medicine  men  have  un- 
dercut their  own  dogma.  For,  contrary  to 
their  previous  findings,  which  exonerated 
nicotine  as  a  health  hazard,  the  witch  doc- 
tors, in  a  remarkable  If  little-noted  change 
of  mind,  are  now  pointing  the  finger  of  sus- 
picion at  it.  Meanwhile,  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration, which  never  gave  the  anti-smoking 
campaign  Its  seal  of  approval,  quietly  con- 
tinues to  support  the  price  of  the  filthy  weed 
with  taxpayers'  money,  and,  for  the  benefit 
of  foreigners,  who  presumably  neither  know 
better  nor  care,  to  extol  the  virtues  of  U.S. 
tobacco. 

From  a  dubious  premise,  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  has  proceeded 
grandly  to  an  absurd  conclusion.  Since  the 
licensee  "is  presenting  commercials  urging 
the  consumption  of  a  product  whose  normal 
use  has  been  found  by  the  government  to 
represent  a  serious  potential  hazard  to  pub- 
lic health,"  the  public  Interest  requires  him 
"to  devote  a  significant  amount  of  time  to 
Informing  his  listeners  of  the  other  side  of 
the  matter — that  however  enjoyable  smoking 
may  be,  it  represents  a  habit  which  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  the  death  of  the  user." 
In  so  ruling  the  FCC  denied  that  it  was  set- 
ting a  dangerous  precedent.  However,  Com- 
missioner Loevtnger,  the  only  member  with 
any  qualms  whatever,  offered  effective  re- 
buttal. "No  matter  what  the  Commission  now 
says  about  the  distinction  between  cigaret 
advertising  and  other  types,  it  Is  establish- 
ing the  principle  that  the  Fairness  Doctrine 
applies  to  commercial  advertising,  as  distin- 
guished from  paid  political  broadcasting.  The 
Commission  will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  a 
rational  basis  for  holding  that  clgarets  differ 
from  all  other  hazards  to  life  and  health." 

The  agency  also  doubtless  will  have  trouble 
defending  its  stand  in  the  courts  (to  which 
the  broadcasting  industry  has  appealed).  On 
this  score  Mr.  Loevinger  again  gives  eloquent 
testimony.  "Because  the  result  seems  to  me 
to  be  socially  and  morally  right,"  he  averred, 
he  was  willing — albeit  with  "great  doubt  and 
reluctance" — to  go  along  with  the  rest.  How- 
ever, he  added  significantly,  "I  have  doubts 
that  the  action  is  procedurally  and  substan- 
tively consistent  with  controlling  legal  rules. 
I  am  reluctant  because  of  concern  that  this 
action  may  represent  a  subjugation  of  Judg- 
ment to  sentiment."  Mr.  Loevinger  may  have 
his  qualms,  but  for  him,  as  well  as  for  his 
colleagues,  the  end  plainly  Justifies  the 
means. 
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This  is  the  classic  rationale  of  tyranny, 
the  perennial  cry  of  the  mob.  The  public  In- 
terest, as  we  have  said  before,  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins,  from  the  venial  to  the  deadly. 
Smoking  may  be  a  minor  issue,  but  contempt 
for  due  process  of  law  looms  large.  Cigaret 
advertising,  however  disagreeable,  constitutes 
an  exercise  in  freedom  of  speech.  Big  Brother 
doesn't  take  over  all  at  once,  he  closes  in  step 
by  step.  Here's  a  chance  to  draw  the  line. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Sept.  28,  1967] 
Antismoking  Figures  Look  Flxmst 
(By  James  J.  Kllpatrlck) 
"Get   the   facts!"   said   the   authoritative 
voice  on  the  boob  tube.  "A  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion extra  heart  conditions.  A  million  cases 
of  bronchitis  and  emphysema.  Eleven  mil- 
lion cases  of  long-term  Illness.  Write  for  your 
free  copy  of  'Smoking  and  Illness.' " 

This  free  government  leafiet.  If  you're 
curious,  purports  to  "present  the  highlights" 
of  a  study  released  In  May  by  the  Public 
Health  Service,  "Cigarette  Smoking  and 
Health  Characteristics."  If  the  really  curious 
viewer  pursues  the  matter,  and  also  obtains 
a  copy  of  this  parent  study,  he  may  dis- 
cover at  first  hand  what  is  meant  by  a 
credibility  gap. 

In  plain  words,  both  the  free  leaflet  and 
the  larger  study  on  which  It  is  based,  in 
terms  of  the  impression  they  seek  deliber- 
ately to  convey,  are  frauds.  Prevaricators,  It 
is  said,  are  divided  among  three  classes — 
liars,  damn  liars,  and  those  who  misuse 
statistics.  By  picking  and  choosing  among 
some  figures  that  are  shaky  to  begin  with, 
by  glossing  over  necessary  qualifications,  and 
by  mixing  reasoned  inference  with  pure  sur- 
mise, the  authors  of  these  publications  have 
perpetrated  a  shabby  piece  of  propaganda. 

The  PHS  study,  conducted  over  62  weeks 
in  1964-65,  was  intended  to  discover  the 
relationship.  If  any,  between  smoking  and  a 
variety  of  chronic  and  acute  Illnesses.  The 
raw  figures  were  derived  from  interviews  in  a 
random  sample  of  42,000  households. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  the  key  figures,  on 
which  all  the  conclusions  are  based,  are  the 
figiires  covering  smoking  habits.  How  many 
cigarettes  per  day?  Did  the  respondent  ever 
smoke?  If  so,  how  many  cigarettes  did  he 
smoke?  What  was  his  heaviest  rate  of  smok- 
ing? If  these  figures  are  not  solid,  the  whole 
study  begins  to  fall  apart.  And  the  astound- 
ing fact,  glossed  over  In  the  report.  Is  that 
"data  on  60  percent  of  the  males  who  had 
ever  smoked  were  obtained  from  other  per- 
sons." The  interviewers  simply  accepted  an- 
swers from  whoever  happened  to  be  at  home 
at  the  time. 

This  is  a  study  of  smoking  and  "illness." 
To  get  the  figures,  the  Interviewers  presented 
a  list  of  chronic  and  acute  conditions,  and 
asked  the  householder  to  check  appropriate 
boxes.  Bronchitis,  sinusitis,  upper  respiratory 
infection,  emphysema,  "heart  trouble,"  "liver 
trouble,"  "chronic  nervous  trouble,"  "hyper- 
tension without  heart  Involvement."  The 
typical  layman  may  be  able  to  answer  some 
of  these  questions  generally;  It  is  unbeliev- 
able that  he  could  answer  them  precisely; 
but  in  this  study  the  diagnoses  of  any  19- 
year-old  who  happened  to  be  at  home  are 
given  the  impressive  weight,  down  to  two 
decimal  places,  of  laboratory  findings. 

The  authors  of  this  study  kept  tripping 
over  the  Inadequacy  of  their  own  data.  They 
were  thus  reduced  to  guessing:  "It  could  well 
be  that  .  .  .  Had  data  been  available.  It 
might  have  been  found  that — 

This  could  Indicate  that — 

This  covUd  be  affected  by — 

This  could  result  from  .  .  ." 

In  a  moment  of  candor,  they  confess  the 
truth:  Their  figures  do  not  establish  any 
cause-and-effect  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  Illness. 

Still,  their  Job  was  to  leave  precisely  that 


Impression — that  cigarette  smoking  does  re- 
sult In  Illness  and  lost  time.  So  they  carefully 
bear  down  on  the  horrendous  figures  dealing 
with  men  who  smoke  more  than  two  packs  a 
day.  Such  smokers  are  in  a  small  minority 
Here  they  are  made  to  bulk  large.  It  is  the 
plck-and-choose  technique. 

Two  can  play  that  game.  With  the  same 
vaUdlty.  on  the  basis  of  the  PHS  statutlcs, 
a  critic  can  assvire  you  that  pack-a-day 
smokers  spend  fewer  days  in  bed  than  per- 
sons who  have  never  smoked;  that.the  pack- 
a-day  man  is  likely  to  have  less  hypertension, 
less  arthrtUs,  and  better  hearing  than  the 
never-smoked  man.  Amazing,  men  who  are 
presently  smoking  even  have  a  lower  inci- 
dence of  upper  respiratory  conditions  than 
persons  who  have  never  smoked.  And  believe 
it  if  you  will,  from  Table  21  of  the  PHS  re- 
port: Heavy-smokers  over  65 — the  two-pack- 
a-day  volcanoes — spend  3.5  days  sick  In  bed 
each  year,  while  their  counterparts,  men  over 
65  who  never  have  smoked  at  all,  are  sick 
m  bed  nearly  two  weeks.  What  do  you  make 
of  that? 

Bosh!  The  figures  are  flimsy  and  the  con- 
clusions cannot  rise  above  them.  Caution, 
one  would  say  to  the  curious  TV  viewer- 
Relying  upon  these  statistics  may  result  in 
your  being  bamboozled. 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  June  28 

19651 
Damaging  Eftects  of  Air  Pollution  Crm 

Mr.  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  on  June  16,  1965, 
this  body  passed  a  bill  regulating  the  labeling 
of  cigarette  packages  and  requiring  that 
words  of  caution  regarding  the  use  of  tobacco 
be  printed  on  every  package  and  carton  of 
cigarettes. 

I  voted  for  that  bill  as  the  best  possible 
legislation  that  could  be  realized  at  this  time 
for  the  tobacco  Industry,  and  because  it  was 
preferable  to  regulation  such  as  that  pro- 
posed earlier  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  harmful  effecU 
of  tobacco  are  still  open  to  question  and  that 
there  are  other  factors  attributable  to  l»mg 
cancer. 

A  blanket  Indictment  on  any  Industry 
such  as  the  one  imposed  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  tobacco  industry  and  750,000 
farm  families  should  not  result  in  legisla- 
tion without  absolute  proof  of  a  causal  con- 
nection between  lung  cancer  and  tobacco. 

If  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Congress 
really  want  to  know  the  causes  of  lung  can- 
cer, there  are  many  investigations  that  should 
be  conducted.  For  Instance,  It  should  be  de- 
termined to  what  extent  carbon  monoxide 
and  other  noxious  gases,  which  are  released 
into  the  atmosphere,  contribute  to  the  in- 
cidence of  lung  cancer. 

Mr.  President,  a  city  council  committee 
for  the  city  of  New  York  has  recently  been 
studying  measures  for  controlling  air  pollu- 
tion. Among  the  witnesses  at  a  public  hear- 
ing conducted  by  the  committee  was  James 
M.  Qulgley.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Qulgley  sug- 
gested that  "evidence  of  the  harmful  effect 
of  air  pollution  on  health"  is  mounting.  He 
said  that  "scientists  regarded  it  as  an  im- 
portant factor"  in  lung  cancer  and  other 
respiratory  Illnesses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  newspaper  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  25,  1965,  entitled  "City  Air 
Pollution  Said  To  Cost  $520  MllUon  a  Year  In 
Damage,"  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"ciTT  Ant  POVLxmoN  said  to  cost  tS20 

MILLION    A    TEAK    IN    DAMAGE 

"(By  Charles  Qrutzner) 
"The  national  economic  loss  caused  by  dirty 
air  was  estimated  yesterday  at  $11  billion  or 
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more  each  year,  with  $520  mllUon  damage  In 
«.w  York  City.  Both  estimates  were  ex- 
clusive of  the  costs  of  sickness  and  death 
attributable  to  poisons  and  Inritants  In  the 
air. 


"James  M.  Qulgley,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare,  gave  the 
national  estimate.  The  local  figure  was  cited 
hv  Arthur  J.  Benline,  the  city's  commissioner 
nf  air  pollution  control.  Both  men  were 
among  the  witnesses  at  the  opening  session 
of  2  days  of  pubUc  hearings  In  city  hall,  con- 
ducted by  a  city  council  committee  that  Is 
studying  measures  for  controlling  air  poUu- 

"°^ong  the  identified  elements  of  damage 
from  polluted  air  have  been  deterioration  of 
stone  building  fronts,  rusting  of  metal,  in- 
creased consumer  costs  for  cleaning  of 
clothing,  disintegration  of  nylon  stockings, 
crop  losses,  shortened  life  of  coatings  of  paint, 
increased  taxes  for  repairs  to  pubUc  build- 
ings, and  a  variety  of  other  costs  for  house- 
holders and  businessmen. 

■Comlmssioner  Benline,  whose  yearty  de- 
partmental budget  is  H,337,326.  said  the 
fleht  against  pollution  was  at  present  only 
■a  holding  action,  hoping  that  we  can  keep 
things  from  getting  worse.' 

"The  department  of  air  pollution  control, 
Mr  Benline  declared,  made  some  progress  iMt 
vear  against  pollution  sovirces  within  the 
Jlty  But  this  was  offset,  he  said,  by  con- 
taminated air  blown  here  from  the  New 
Jersey  Industrial  areas,  which  have  done  al- 
most nothing  to  curb  air  pollution. 

••In  answer  to  a  question  by  Councilman 
Robert  A  Low,  the  committee  chairman. 
Commissioner  Benline  estimated  t^at  "any- 
where from  20  to  30  percent'  of  the  poUu- 
tlon  here  come  from  sources  in  New  Jersey. 
'•  'And  we  haven't  been  able  to  stop  any  of 
that,'  he  said. 

"Federal  studies  pending 
"Mr  Qulgley  was  questioned  closely  by 
several  committee  members  on  why  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  failed  so  far  to  exercise 
Its  powers  to  hale  Jersey  pollution  offenders 
into"^  court.  He  explained  that  a  thne-con- 
sumlng  procedure  was  Involved  in  Interstate 
cases,  before  his  department  could  turn  cases 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

•■  -Last  August.*  he  said,  'State  and  local 
offlclals  from  the  areas  Involved  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  detennlne 
whether  further  steps  would  be  needed  in 
accordance  with  the  abatement  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  Since  that  time 
agencies  In  both  States  have  furnished  the. 
Department  technical  Information,  which  we 
have  sifted  and  analvzed.' 

•'But,  Mr.  Qulgley  added,  the  Department 
felt  it  necessary  to  undertake  field  studies  of 
its    own,    because    'knowledge    about    the 
sources,  extent  and  effects  of  air  pollution  in 
this  metropolitan  area  is  far  from  adequat*. 
"When   these   studies   are    completed,   he 
said,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  'will  be  able  to  determine  what,  if 
any,  additional  action  Is  required.'  Mr.  Qulg- 
ley said  that  voluntary  cooperation  was  being 
sought  through  conferences  and  that  Federal 
grants  were  being  made  available  to  com- 
munities for  air-pollution  control. 
"'Big  stick'  suggested 
"  'Don't  you  think  the  time  has  come  to 
use  the  big  stick  instead  of  the  carrot?'  asked 
Councilman  Robert  R.  Conner,  Republican, 
of  Staten  Island,  where  garden  crops  have 
been  ruined  by  chemical  fumes  reportedly 
wafted  from  New  Jersey.  _ 

"Mr  Qulgley  replied  that  he  favored  a 
balanced  approach."  He  said  that  the  big 
stick  might  be  needed  occasionally  but  that 
cooperation  and  financial  assistance  to  com- 
munities were  needed  more  often. 

"In  reporting  the  $11  billion  estimate  of 
the    nationwide   cost   of   air   pollution.   Mr. 
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Qulgley  remarked  that  'because  the  economic 
burden  of  air  pollution  Is  largely  hidden  in 
indirect  expenses,  which  are  difficult  to  pin- 
point. It  U  not  unrealistic  to  suspect  that  the 
true  figure  is  even  higher.' 

"Declaring  that  evidence  of  the  harmful 
effect  of  air  pollution  on  health  is  mounting, 
Mr.  Qulgley  said  that  scientists  regarded  It 
as  an  Important  factor  in  asthma,  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  lung  cancer,  'and  per- 
haps even  the  common  cold.' 

"Wagner  urges  caution 
"Mayor  Wagner,  In  a  brief  message  read  at 
the  hearing  by  his  executive  assistant,  Jullxis 
C.  C.  Edelsteln,  stressed  the  importance  of 
'a  careful  and  Judicious  inqxilry  into  the 
facts'  to  find  out  what  more  can  be  done 
locally,  regionally,  and  on  a  Federal  basis. 
At  the  same  time  he  cautioned  against  'In- 
citement to  fright  auad  panic' 

"  'The  figures  which  have  been  cited  by 
medical  authorities  and  which  I  myseU  have 
repeated  on  a  number  of  occasions  need  to 
be  viewed  soberly  and  not  sensationally,'  the 
mayor's  message  said.  'Air  poUutlon  must  be 
a  field  of  action  and  should  not  become  a 
political  football.' 

"Referring  to  a  report  made  at  an  air- 
pollution  conference  In  Toronto  earlier  this 
week,  of  an  Increase  of  several  hundred 
deaths  in  New  York  City  during  a  15-day 
period  of  atmospheric  inversion  In  1963,  the 
mayor  said  it  should  be  noted  'that  these 
deaths  occurred  primarily  among  old  and 
severely  111  patients  with  longstanding 
chronic  illnesses." 

"  "The  fact  Is,"  Mr.  Wagner's  message  said, 
'that  these  individuals  had  very  brief  life 
expectancies  imder  any  circumstances.  It 
is  a  fact  that  there  was  no  increase  in  aver- 
age mortality  In  the  city  during  1963." 
"City  progress  noted 
"Asserting  that  the  city  had  made  progress 
In  the  control  of  air  pollution  In  the  last  2 
years,  the  mayor  said: 

•'  'Today,  should  another  inversion  episode 
occur  similar  to  the  one  which  happened  In 
1963  the  city  Is  prepared  to  take  steps  on  an 
emergency  basis  to  cvutall  all  sources  of  pol- 
lution and  thus  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what 
happened  in  1963.' 

"Although  the  message  did  not  spell  out 
the  emergency  steps  it  was  understood  that 
they  would  include  a  temporary  shutdown 
of  incinerators  and  of  industries  and  heat- 
ing plants  that  bum  coal  or  heavy  fuel,  as 
well  as  a  halt  to  all  but  essential  motor- 
vehicle  operation. 

"Councilman  Edward  L.  Sadowsky  of 
Queens  drew  from  Commissioner  Benline  a 
statement  that  his  department.  In  qualifying 
for  a  Federal  grant  of  $188,000,  had  certified 
that  it  had  a  plan  for  Improved  control  of 
pollution.  Mr.  Sadowsky  asked  Mr.  Benline 
if  he  woxild  give  the  conunlttee  his  proposals 
for  legislative  and  other  measures.  Mr.  Ben- 
line said  he  was  working  out  the  plan  but 
did  not  have  the  details  ready. 

"Legislation  promised 
"  "This  committee  hopes  to  make  specific 
recommendation  by  the  fall.'  declared  Mr. 
Sadowsky.  'You  can  help  us  by  giving  us 
your  proposals.' 

"CommlHsioner  Benline  said  he  would  sup- 
uly  the  committee  with  specific  proposals  in 
a  month.  Asserting  that  the  problems  of  air 
pollution  'do  not  lend  themselves  to  magical, 
overnight  solutions.'  Mr.  Benline  said: 

■•  'Most  of  the  suggestions  we  receive  would 
tond  to  reduce  air  pollution,  but  they  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  returning  us  to  that 
unruly,  pastoral  municipality  presided  over 
by  Peter  Stuyvesant.  Under  these  suggested 
ch-cumstances,  all  sources  of  heat  and  power 
would  be  cut  off,  automobiles  and  buses 
banned  from  our  streets,  the  Incineration  of 
refuse  would  be  halted  and  manufacturing 
processes   would   be  stopped.  In   short,  we 


would  have  a  paradise  with  UtUe  reason  tar 
existence.  ^  . 

"  'As  altematlves,'  he  said,  'there  are  in- 
numerable solutions  pressed  upon  us  which 
demand  that  Rube  Goldberg  or  Buck  Rogers 
devices    be    utilized    forthwith    to   solve  all 

problems.' 

"Linked  to  deaths 


"Dr.  George  James,  commissioner  of  health, 
described  the  functions  his  department  per- 
formed for  the  department  of  air  poUutlon 
control.  .     .. 

"  'You  never  find  air  pollution  on  a  death 
certificate?"  asked  Councilman  Leonard  Pas- 
tenberg  of  the  Bronx.      > 

••  'You  can  never  be  sure."  was  the  reply. 
■What  we  are  looking  for  is  clues,  and  there 
are  pretty  strong  clues  to  air  poUutlon  as  the 
cause  of  many  deaths.' 

"The  hearings  win  resume  at  10:30  a.m. 
today,  with  10  experts  in  fields  related  to 
alr-poUution  problems  scheduled  to  testify. 

"There  wUl  be  another  series  of  hearings 
In  several  weeks,  with  the  public  invited  to 
testify.  Councilman  Low  said  that  those 
wishing  to  be  heard  then  should  send  re- 
quests for  time  to  him  at  city  hall." 

[From  the  Congressional  Record. 
Apr.  1,  1967) 
Other  Factors  Seen  Attributablb  to  Limo 
Cancer 
Mr  Ervin.  Mr.  President,  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  reputable  German  scien- 
tists have  questioned  the  vaUdlty  of  the 
charge  that  there  U  a  causal  relation  be- 
tween smoking  and  lung  cancer.  Pinolngs 
from  seven  pathological  Institutes  In  the 
Ruhr  State  of  North  Rhine  WestphalU  sug- 
gest that  air  pollution,  rather  than  smok- 
ing Is  the  chief  cause  of  lung  cancer.  These 
scientists  criticize  the  U.S.  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's report,  chiefly  on  the  argument  that 
the  proof  so  far  has  been  statistical,  not 
experimental.  _*  .     „, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain  ar- 
ticles from  the  News  Call-BuUetta  of  Janu- 
ary 14  1964,  the  Medical  Tribime  of  August 
12  1964  and  the  Chicago  American  of  March 
24'.  1964.  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows: 

"I  From  the  News  Call -Bulletin  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. CaUf..  Jan.  14,  1964) 

••GiaiMAN  expert's  DISSENT:  BLAME  SMOG,  NOT 
SMOKING— AIR  POLLUTION  CAUSES  MOST  LUNG 
CANCER 

"DUESSELDORT.— A  German  scientist  says  a 
detailed  study  soon  to  be  published  wUl 
prove  air  pollution— not  smoking— Is  the 
chief  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

"Prof  Relnhard  Poche,  of  the  Duessel- 
dorf  Medical  Academy,  said  the  study  Is  based 
on  findings  from  seven  pathological  UasU- 
tutes  In  the  Ruhr  Stete  of  North  Rhine 
Westphalia. 

"  'On  the  basis  of  our  examinations  cover- 
ing many  years.  I  am  obliged  to  state  that 
the  importance  of  smoking  in  causing  lung 
cancer  Is  certainly  not  as  great  as  has  been 
suggested,"  he  said. 

"•Of  course,  tobacco  contains  substances 
which  cause  cancer.  But  these  tiny  quanti- 
ties play  a  subordinate  role  compared  with 
the  great  masses  of  cancer-causing  agents  In 
poUuted  air.'  ^  .      . 

"Poche  said  the  seven  institutes  examined 
1  229  cases  of  acute  lung  cancer  during  the 
Ust  6  years  and  also  analyzed  more  than 
26  000  autopsy  reports  filed  since  1908. 

"He  said  analysis  show  that  during  the  last 
60  years  the  overaU  percentage  of  cancer 
among  death  causes  has  not  increased,  al- 
though lung  cancer  has  replaced  stomach 
cancer  as  the  most  frequent  cancerous 
disease. 
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"He  said  lung  cancer  reaches  lt«  highest 
frequency  between  the  agee  of  65  and  60— 
both  for  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

"This,  he  said,  has  not  changed  since  1908. 

"  'If  one  assumes  that  inhaling  of  tobacco 
Is  responsible  for  lung  cancer,  one  should  also 
expect  that  heavy  smokers  would  suffer  from 
bronchial  carcinomas  at  an  earlier  age  than 
light  or  nonsmokers,'  he  stated. 

"  This  is  not  the  case.' 

"Poche  said  the  highest  rate  of  Ixmg  cancer 
is  among  people  particularly  expoeed  to  car 
exhausta.  Including  traveling  salesmen  and 
traffic  policemen. 

"Office  workers  and  other  people  least  ex- 
poeed to  polluted  air  had  the  lowest  rate  of 
lung  cancer,  although  these  are  known  to  be 
among  the  heaviest  smokers.  Poche  said." 

"[Prom  the  Medical  Tribune,  Aug.  12,  1984] 

"GERMAN   PHYSICIAN   DENIES  SMOKING  EOLE  IN 
LUNG   CANCEE,    BLAMES    AIR    POIXimON 

"DrssELooRT,  Germany. — 'The  frequency  of 
lung  cancer  Is  not  Influenced  by  cigarette 
smoking  but  there  U  a  significant  correla- 
tion between  the  air  pollution  problem  and 
the  bronchial  carcinoma  rate,'  says  Profes- 
sor Dr.  Relnhard  Poche,  of  the  DUsseldorf 
Medical  Academy's  Pathology  Institute. 

"In  fact.  Dr.  Poche  asserts,  statistical 
studies  indicate  the  lung  cancer  rate  is  low- 
est among  professional  groups  In  which  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  heaviest.  These  professional 
groups,  however,  were  subject  to  the  least  ex- 
posure to  air  containing  potentially  cancer- 
ogenlc  substances. 

"Dr.  Poche's  views — published  In  full  In  the 
German  Journal  for  Cancer  Research — have 
become  the  cause  of  much  controversy. 

"Although  his  Investigation — based  on  the 
study  of  1,229  bronchial  carcinoma  case  his- 
tories from  12  cities  and  26,000  autopsy  re- 
ports dating  back  to  1908 — revealed  a  sharp 
increase  In  the  rate  of  bronchial  carcinoma 
diirlng  the  past  50  years,  there  has  been  no 
change  since  the  turn  of  the  century  in  the 
peak  of  the  age  distribution  for  lung  cancer. 
This  lay  Just  under  the  60th  year  of  life  in 
1908  and  is  in  the  same  place  today. 

"When  news  about  Dr.  Poche's  investiga- 
tion and  observations  was  first  disclosed,  one 
question  was  raised  Immediately:  Who  spon- 
sored the  research  project? 

"Imputations  that  the  tobacco  Industry  was 
connected  were  voiced  Immediately.  However 
Dr.  Poche  told  Medical  Tribune: 

"  'Our  Investigation  was  Jointly  sponsored 
by  the  North  Rhlne-Westphallan  Society  for 
Pathology  and  the  Cultural  Ministry  for  the 
State  of  North  Rhine-Westphalla. 

"•It  Is  entirely  a  statistical  investigation 
begun  4  years  ago  in  which  the  12  pathology 
institutes  in  the  state  cooperated.  We  first 
reported  partial  results  at  a  meeting  of  the 
society  In  February.  1962,  and  the  manu- 
script of  our  report  was  submitted  to  the 
cancer  journal  in  early  December,  a  month 
before  anything  was  known  about  the  Ameri- 
can report.' 

"Dr.  Poche  sent  questionnaires  to  the 
state-supported  pathology  Institutes  at  Dus- 
seldorf.  Bonn,  Bachum.  Essen,  Sollngen, 
Dortmund,  Wuppertal.  Bethel.  Dulsbiirg, 
Steele.  Detmold,  and  Cologne,  asking  for 
complete  case  histories  on  living  and  dead 
bronchial  carcinoma  patients  and  informa- 
tion about  the  patients'  professional  life, 
residences,  mlUUry  service,  and  smoklne 
habits.  "^ 

"He  received  1,229  replies.  Of  these,  790 
dealt  with  patients  already  dead  and  In- 
cluded not  only  histologic  diagnoses  but  au- 
topsy results.  The  other  439  cases  dealt  with 
patient  records  at  the  various  Institutes  but 
no  autopsy  reports  The  cases  covered  a 
period  from  1955  to  1960. 

"In  addition  to  his  observations  about 
smoking  and  air  pollution.  Dr.  Poche  devel- 
oped two  other  hypotheses. 
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"A  hjfpothesU  and  theory 
"  'We  call  these  the  equilibration  hypothe- 
sis and  the  representation  theory. 

"  We  noticed  that  the  total  rate  of  malig- 
nant tumors  Is  approximately  the  same  In 
men  and  women.  But  If  the  frequency  of 
an  organ  cancer,  for  example  bronchial  carci- 
noma. Increases  sharply  In  one  sex,  then  the 
frequency  of  other  organ  cancers,  for  ex- 
ample, gastric  carcinoma,  decreases  In  this 
sex.'  Dr.  Poche  said.  "This  Is  the  equilibration 
hypothesis.' 

"This  pattern  repeated  itself  In  aU  the  sta- 
tistical evaluations,  and  Dr.  Poche  noted  that 
while  there  Is  an  overall  Increase  In  bron- 
chial carcinoma  in  men,  there  has  also  been 
a  steady  decline  In  gastric  carcinoma  in  men. 
"Dr.  Poche  said  his  study  showed  that  as 
cases  of  bronchial  carcinoma  Increase  In  fre- 
quency there  Is  a  corresponding  percentage 
increase  in  the  number  of  squamous  cell 
carcinomas  and  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
undifferentiated  carcinomas.  The  percentage 
of  adenocarcinomas  (which  constitutes  only 
about  4  percent  of  all  of  Dr.  Poche's  case 
histories)  does  not  undergo  any  significant 
change.  The  squamous  cell  carcinomas, 
therefore,  become  representative  of  the  col- 
lective group. 

"  "This  displacement  of  undifferentiated 
carcinomas  by  squamous  cell  carcinomas  is 
biologically  significant,'  said  Dr.  Poche. 
"Five  occupational  groups 
"In  his  evaluation  of  the  statistical  ma- 
terial. Dr.  Poche  established  five  occupa- 
tional groups:  white-collar  workers,  trades- 
men, sales  personnel,  and  the  professions 
made  up  the  first;  artisans  employed  in  small 
shopis  comprised  the  second;  people  em- 
ployed In  traffic,  such  as  drivers,  rallwaymen, 
messengers,  and  traffic  policemen,  made  up 
the  third;  Industrial  workers  and  artisans 
employed  in  large  plants  made  up  the  fourth; 
and  outdoor  workers,  which  included  con- 
struction workers  as  well  as  farmers,  though 
primarily  the  former,  made  up  the  fifth 
group. 

"The  squamous  cell  carcinoma  rate  was 
lowest  among  the  first  group  (32  percent), 
second  lowest  In  the  second  group  (42  per- 
cent), highest  In  the  third  group  (54  per- 
cent), second  highest  In  the  fifth  group,  (53 
percent),  and  third  highest  In  the  fourth 
group  (51  percent). 

"The  study  was  conducted  In  North  Rblne- 
Westphalia,  West  Germany's  most  Industrial- 
ized area. 

"Noting  that  his  study  Indicated  a  rela- 
tionship between  bronchial  carcinoma  and 
Infectious  respiratory  diseases — to  which.  In- 
cidentally, outdoor  workers  In  the  damp,  cold 
climate  of  North  Rhlne-Westphalla  are  es- 
pecially prone — Dr.  Poche  commented: 

'"While  I  do  not  believe  that  squamous 
cell  metaplasias  of  the  bronchial  membrane 
are  a  precancerous  step,  I  do  feel  that  they 
become  significant  when  the  Individual  U 
forced  to  breathe  in  cancerogenlc  air.  In  such 
a  case  -cancerogens  which  have  entered  the 
peripheral  bronchial  areas  are  transported  to 
the  cell  metaplasias  and  form  deposits  which 
can  reach  a  cancer-causing  volume  quicker 
than  In  the  ordinary  bronchial  membrane. 

"  'Diseases  which  lead  to  squamous  cell 
metaplasias,  such  as  virus  Influenzas,  tend 
toward  bronchial  carcinoma  whenever  the  In- 
dividual concerned  must  also  Inhale  polluted 
air.' " 

"I Prom  the  Chicago  (HI.)  American  of  Mar 
24.19641. 

"GERMANS     DISPUTE     CIGARET-CANCETt     LINK 

"(By  Effie  Alley) 
"A  5-year  study  of  lung  cancer  Just  pub- 
lished In  Germany's  Journal  of  Cancer  Re- 
search presents  evidence  which  conflicts  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  US.  surgeon  general 
that  clgaret  smoking  Is  a  major  cause  of  the 
disease. 


"The  German  researchers  Indict  air  pollu- 
tion— not  smoking — as  the  chief  cause  o* 
lung  cancer. 

"Their  report,  based  on  a  study  of  1,228 
lung-cancer  cases  at  12  Rhlne-Westphalu 
pathological  Institutes  plus  case  records  go- 
ing back  to  1908.  llste  the  following  addi- 
tional findings: 

"No  significant  relationship  exists  between 
clgaret  smoking  and  the  risk  of  lung  cancer 

"No  relationship  between  the  incidence  of 
the  disease  and  the  number  of  clgareti 
smoked  could  be  demonstrated. 

"One-sided  survey 

"The  heaviest  smokers  were  found  in  an 
occupaUonal  group  with  the  least  occurrence 
of  lung  cancer. 

"The  average  age  at  which  lung  cancer  oc- 
curs is  the  same  for  heavy  smokers,  light 
smokers,  and  nonsmokers. 

"Meanwhile,  an  American  medical  journal 
'Growth.'  criticizes  the  recent  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Committee  on  Smoking 
and  Health  as  a  'one-sided  statistical  siu^ey' 
which  falls  to  take  Into  consideration  the 
complexities  of  the  lung-cancer  problem. 

"At  the  same  time  an  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  hit  back  at  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner,  a  Tulane  University  siu-geon.  who 
declared  that  the  answers  on  tobacco  and 
health  are  all  in. 

"Dr.  Ochsner  criticized  the  AMA's  program 
for  a  long-range  study  of  the  effects  of  smok- 
ing on  health  as  'a  delaying  tactic'  and  said 
the  organization  is  derelict  for  failing  to  urge 
that  all  clgaret  packages  carry  a  warnlne 
label.  * 

"Dr.  P.  J.  L.  Blaslngame,  the  AMA's  execu- 
tive vice  president,  answered:  'Dr.  Ochsner 
and  those  who  share  his  opinion  are  really 
advocating  that  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government  be  granted  the  power  to  destroy 
an  $8-billlon  Industry  on  the  extreme  theory 
that  the  American  people  need  to  be  pro- 
tected from  themselves.' 

"Find  occupation  link 
"The  German  researchers,  headed  by  Dr 
Relnhard  Poche,  chief  physician  of  the  Dus- 
seldorf  Medical  Academy,  made  no  specific 
mention  of  the  Surgeon  General's  report 
However,  they  noted  the  arguments  advanced 
by  American  and  English  researchers  In  con- 
tending that  cigarettes  are  a  causative  factor 
In  lung  cancer  and  said  serious  objections 
have  been  raised  to  their  validity. 

"WhUe  they  could  find  no  Unk  between 
cancer  and  smoking,  they  stated  that  the 
relationship  between  lung  cancer  and  certain 
occupations  Is  marked,  more  cancer  occurring 
among  Industrial  workers,  chauffeurs,  traffic 
policemen  and  others  exposed  to  exhaust 
fumes,  and  outdoor  workers  generally,  includ- 
ing those  In  agriculture,  than  among  domes- 
tics, office  workers  of  all  kinds,  and  teachers. 
"Declaring  that  thU  U  an  approach  which 
must  be  followed  further,  the  researchers 
state  that  air  pollution  has  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance  as  a  cause  of  lung  cancer. 
"Explain  farm  cases 
"In  discussing  the  case  of  agrlcultvu-al 
workers,  the  researchers  note  that  because  of 
the  high  degree  of  Industrialization  In  the 
North  Rhine-Westphalla  district  outdoor 
workers  there  are  exposed  to  polluted  air  In 
addition,  they  say,  diesel  motors  are  being 
used  on  farms  In  Increasing  numbers  and  to 
this  must  be  added  the  various  insecticides 
and  sprays  to  which  such  people  are  exposed. 
"Outdoor  workers  also  often  suffer  from 
respiratory  Infections  caused  by  exposure  to 
cold,  they  state  and  add: 

"  'Viral  Influenza  always  predisposes  to 
bronchial  carcinoma  (a  form  of  lung  cancer) 
when  Individuals  who  have  had  attacks  •  •  • 
come  Into  contact  with  atmospheric  pollu- 
tants.' 

"Seek  'trigger"  agents 
"However,  the  researchers  also  state  that 
their  work  points  up  the  difficulty  of  finding 
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^Ificcauseoflungcancerlntheenvlron-  ^^^1,^^^'^^^'^-^^^^  ^.T.ir.fJ'-^^^.^''^^ 

"••^e  fact  that  the  peak  Incidence  of  this  Industry.                „,„^,^  unl^  Itetes-some  505  million  pounds^  up 

tvpe  of  cancer  has  always  occurred  at  about  l^  36  mlUlon  pounds  from  1962,  and  valued  at 

^  60    indicated    that   all    of    the    factors  "Tobacco  Growers  iAoSuon 

blamed  for  the  current  Increase  in  the  disease  .'Tobacco  la  grown  In  21  of  our  Nation's  "^^  addlUon,  the  United  States  continued 

are  triggering  rather  than  causative  agents.  ^^^^  ^gg  qoO  farm  famines,  aver-                         ^^^^j^.,  i^^^dlng  exporter  of  clga- 

"And  none  have  so  far  proven  powerful  ^  '^  ^  workers  to  a  family.  Total  to-  ^"23  2  bllUon  In  1963,  valued  at  over 

enough  to  shift  the  peak  Incidence  toward  ^^  acreage  exceeds  1.2  mUllon  with  a  total  ^^^  mlUlon,  compared  with  $68  million  B 

» younger  age.                   „»,i«.t«on8  yield  of  over  2.2  blUlon  pounds.  years  ago. 

"The  findings   underscore   the  objections  "Malor  Crop                                                              "Expenditure 

niade  by  the  editorial  in  Growth  to  the -Bur-  ^         ^    ^^            ^                    ^3    ^^  ^Ui  consumer  expenditure 

^^°?ubS"at'ro"n!'^lted  by  Dr.  Irene  Corey  the^Sr^y  Vllo^  co"SS.  -^"S«-;  ror'S>bacco  P^'^'^^  ^^'f^.^^^^'^Ts^^ 

DllSTthe'lInkenau  Research  m^tltut^a  ,,^  «,y5eaL.  and  ranks  third  In  agricultural  t326  million  Incre^^o^er^t^^^^^^ 

noted  cancer  institution,  also  stresses  the  Ina-  exports.                              ^  "More  than  •'■I  ^^'"^  °^            $312  mU- 

Sortonce  of  the  possible  role  of  Infection  in  *^                "Farmers'  Income  iture  was  for  cigarettes,  up  some  »di-«  imi 

King  cancer.                                    ^                  .„  "parmers  received  $13  bUUon  for  the  sales  lion  over  1962. 

•Stating  that  this  U  one  of  the  areas  Ig-  ^j  tobacco  crops,  representing  8  percent  of  roie. 

nored  In  the  Surgeon  General's  report,  the  «     ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^p,  ^  xixe  United  SUtes.  "Total  Excises 

editorial  noted  that  such  Infection  often  pre-  mcome  from  tobacco  crops  of  the  major  ..pederal.  State,  and  local  excise  twes  on 

cedes  the  appearance  of  lung  cancer  in  heavy  ^^^    ^^.    j^^^^    Carolina.    $664,015,000;  tobacco  products  In  1963  yielded  $3.3  billion. 

smokers.                                                 *  w    ,   ♦«  Kentucky,     $277,856,000;      South     Carol^.  ^^ore  than  three  times  the  amount  received 

"Also  criticized  Is  the  faUure  to  take  Into  ^49  000;  Virginia.  $100,885,000;  Georgia.            tobacco  farmers  for  their  crop.  Over  98 

account  the  part  played  by  certain  glands.  '      ^  ^^.  Tennessee,  $84,043,000.  percent    of    this     came    from    excises     on 

toiown  to  be  overactive  in  many  case*  of  ..Qther  tobacco-producing  States  Include:  ^-j^rettes.                                                      ^    . 

lung  cancer;  the  whole  question  of  individual  ^^j^^j^^  Connecticut,  Florida.  Indiana.  Lou-  '^^    ^^^    ^^^  $3,282,183,000   collected   in 

susceptibility  to  cancer,  and  the  vast  dlf-  Maryland.    Massachusetts.    Missouri.           ^^   on  '  tobacco   products— chiefly   clga- 

ference  in  death  rates  as  between  men  and  qj^^  pg^na^i^anla,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin,  ^tt^wentto: 

women.                                                              .^  and  to  a  minor  extent,  Kansas,  Minnesota,                                                              nao  ao4  000 

"Such  gaps  tend  to  minimize  the  sl^W-  ^^  New  York.  "Federal    — — "  •^j' ^' gj' 000 

cance  of  the  report:,  and  may  prevent  some  -Manulacturing  State -     ^•^;^' 000  000 

Klentlsts  from  ronsldering   its  conclusions  Manufacturtng  Municipal    ^'°°°'*^ 

as  final,  the  editorial  said."  "Factories         ^      ,    ^    ._                            ,                                <»  9512  1 83  000" 

"About    650    tobacco    products    factories.                   Total   3,232,183,000 

I  From  the  Congressionai,  Record.  June  16.  ^^      ^^^  gj^^n^  operate  In  30  States.  Clga-                                    President,  the  ttouble  with 
19651  rette  production  In  1963  Is  estimated  to  ex-  ^^j^^'^tlon  la  that  there  Is  no  evidence 
Mr.  Eevin.  Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  gged  550  billion  cigarettes                      „,^„.  to  show  causal  relation  between  smoking  to- 
posltlon  taken  by  both  Senators  from  Ken-  -North  CaroUna  le*«^^l°5j8"""f  ^^11-  bacco  and  lung  cancer.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
lucky  I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  figures,  tlon  with  an  annual  rate  of  »^"*  »{f  °"  ^^y^  ^port  and  every  opinion  expressed  by 
and  reasons  to  show  the  importance  of  to-  uon.   Virginia  produces   t5°"f  *  vl  ™,t«  out  those  who  agree  with  the  Surgeon  General  s 
bacco   to   the   United   States,   and  why   we  cigarettes  annually,  and  Kentucky  puts  out  ^^^^^^^^^twTsubject  are  based  on  nothing 
should  act  in  a  reasonable  manner  as  we  over  90  billion.  ^^^  statistics.  They   are   not  based  on  re- 
consider S.  599  which  U  designed  to  reduce  "Employment  and  Wages  search.  They  are  based  upon  figures, 
cigarette  smoking.  -Tobacco   manufacturers  dU-ectly   employ         The  rellablUty  of  figures  to  support  Mn- 
There    are    750,000    farm    famUles    In    21  V^^       93  qoo  men  and  women.  In  1961  elusions  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  story.  A  NOTth 
States  of  thU  Nation,  In  which  there  are  3  or  ^^^^J^f  ^f  uT  tobacco  manufacturers  re-  Carolina  mountaineer,  who  had  been  buying 
4  Children  to  a  famUy,  who  grow  tobacco-  t^P^y^^VmllUon  In  wages.  tls   groceries   at   the   neighborhood   grocery 
$1,300  million  of  their  Income  comes  from  ''""^ '^  \"  "^^^^  ^.  stockholders  store  went  Into  the  store  to  pay  his  grooHT 
tobacco  "Assets  and  StocitnoiaerB  »w    ^^  ^^^  grocery  told  him  the  amount  of 
There  are  650  factories  which  manufacture  -The  net  assets  of  publicly  beld  tobacco           •          ^^  mountaineer  complained  that 
tobacco  products.  They  employ  96,000  people,  companies  total  over  $3  bUUon  and  thcreaxe              ^n^ount   seemed   to   be   larger   than   It 
who  have  famUles,  In  which  there  are  3  or  4  ^ver  300,000  stockholders  of  record  of  tobacco  ^^^^  ^    ,j^^  ^.^cer  opened  his  account 
children,  who  are  dependent  on  the  manu-  gtocks.                                     ,  >x,oks  and  said.  "Here  are  the  fig\ires.  You 
facture  of  tobacco  for  their  daUy  bread.  "Number  of  Businesses  ^^^  ^^^^  figures  don't  lie." 

There    are   300,000    Americans    who    have  -About  1.5  mUUon  businesses  share  in  the         ,^^^  ^j^  mountaineer  said,  "Figures  dont 

stock  invested  to  the  extent  of  $3  billion  In  tobacco    trade    supplying    equipment,    ma-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  figure." 

tobacco  factories.  terials,  transportation  and  distributing  ana         ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ggu,e    i,ut  honest  men 

The  Federal.  SUte,  and  local  governments  merchandising  services.  ^       g  ^^en  they  get  the  crusading  spirit  in 

collect  annually  in  excise  taxes  on  tobaoso  -Farmers'  Expense  their  hearts.  One  can  take  figures  and  prove 

products  more  than  $3.2  bllUon.  ,„,^.™  naid  about  $156  mllUon  anything.  I  can  Ulustrate  It  by  saying  tnia. 

"^  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^  "Tob«cco^axme^  Pf^^^^^^VSo^  dol-  More  Uple  1-  the  United  States  smo*" /  |.- 

at  thU  point  m  the  Record  a  statement  of  fo' •l^fl,!*^' ^^^  such  as:  $45  million  rettes^an  in  any  other  '^^^P^^'^J^'l^^^ 

facts  shying  the  critical  Importance  of  the  1"% 'o' ""'f^^^fPf^ J,  mlUlon  for  tobacco     of  the  earth.  The  longevity  of  Americans  Is 

gaged  in  retail  trades  in  America.                        plant  beds.                                    ^^  ^^  ^^  evidence,  but  only  some 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  -other  Services  and  Supplies  statistics  showing  a  causal  relationship  be- 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  ..j^    addition    to    the    amounts    PaW  for  tween  smoking  and  lung  cancer.  I  call  at- 

follows:  tobacco,  wages,  machinery.  P«°l^°  ^'^^-  tentlon  to  the  Cancer  Bulletin  for  May- June 

"SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  TOBACCO  meute.  electronic  equipment.  T^«°  ^°g;  i963.  in  which  Is  printed  an  artl^e  descrlb- 

"in    196^,   Lound   70   mUllon    Americans,  ^ea^-n^,,--    s^pSt : ^° W'Sin   fo?  ^^.X^^l^^uLrtTcL^Ts^^' 

more  than  half  the  adult  population  Includ-  ^°^^^    ^per;  $79  mUllon  for  transporta-  tlrfe  *«  "»«  "^J*;'^^  the  able  junior  Senator 

ing  overseas  Armed  Forces   bo^l^' OY"  ^23  gf^^^osSTy^by  truck,  and  annually  uses:  »^°^'5,°^ 5;',!°°  *r^ad  from  the  cover,  which 

billion  cigarettes,  14.9  ^'^^^"'^ ,^°'\'^''^J^.  ove,'  W   mllUon   pounds   of   moUture-proof  ^^^^'^^^J^T^oklng  and  Lung  Cancer" : 

1962   and   20 J3   billion   more   t^^, ''L.^^fi '  ceUopbane;  more  ttian  7  million  pounds  of  U  enotiea    "™„'^             ^ 

more  than  7.1  billion  cigars,  up  116  mUllon  '=^"°P",";'  ,_,,.    nearly    27    bUllon    printed  Tfteomersiae 

"ver    1962;    about    69.6    ininion    pounds   of  ^^^^^^  ^  lilonS^o^.  "In  past  years,  the  Cancer  fuUetln  h^/,«^ 

smoking  tobacco;  nearly  64.8  million  pounds  packs  ana^.i  o  u  ^  studies  which  suggest  that  cigarette 

o?^cSng  tobacco;  over  32.5  mmion  pounds  "Dtttrtbutton  portto^^   ^    ^    etiological    factor    \n   lung 

of  snuff  "Wholesalers  cancer^But.  most  of  the  evidence  for  this 

"Tobacco  users  spent  $8.08  billion  In  1963  ..q^^j.  ^  500  independent  wholesalers  handle  hypothesis  is  statistical,  and  some  important 

for  tobacco  products.  Of  this,  over  $3.3  bU-  distribution  of  tobacco  products,  buy-  statisticians  do  not  subscribe  t"^"; i?  5^^* 

lion  went  directly  to  Federal-State,  and  local  ^        ^^  directly  from  the  manufacturer.  „tlcle.  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson  the  acknowledged 

governments  in  excise  taxes.  "                          -Retailers  dean  of  American  ^'^^^J^}'^^^^^  ^ 

"Tobacco  products  pass  across  sales  coun-  ..^  .    ^^„  nroducte  are  sold  by  more  ttian  presses  his  do"*>ts  and  0ves  his  r^ns.  Dr^ 

ters  more  freVntiy  than  anything  els^x-  /^'^^^.^^[Sn  ^\^Snite^  states.  In-  ^^^^J^^nt^^^^  ofVmSt^ 

'%^'':^  «>me  more  facts  about  the  agrl-  eluding  thousands  of  small  retailers.  ScD..  ha.  been  head. 
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and  medical  statistics.  Mayo  Clinic,  and  pro- 
fessor of  biometry  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, since  1932.  He  Is  8  member  of  nu- 
merous statistical  societies.  t>r.  Berkson's 
opinion,  therefore.  Is  Important,  and  we  rec- 
ommend that  our  readers  look  at  'the  other 
side  of  the  coin'  by  reading  what  he  has  to 
say." 

I  do  not  have  time  to  read  the  entire 
article.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  It 
Inserted  In  the  body  of  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro,  as 
follows: 

"{From  the  Cancer  Bulletin,  May-June  1063] 

"SMOKING    AKD    LtTNG   CANCXB:    AM 
TTNTEIXVISED    TZLECASI 

"(By  Joseph  Berkson,  M.D.,  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.) 
"The  other  side 
"(Note. — In  past  years,  the  Cancer  Bulletin 
has  reported  studies  which  suggest  that  ciga- 
rette smoking  is  an  etiological  factor  in  lung 
cancer.  But,  most  of  the  evidence  for  this 
hypothesis  is  statistical,  and  some  Important 
statisticians  do  not  subscribe  to  It.  In  this 
article.  Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  the  acknowledged 
dean  of  American  medical  statisticians,  ex- 
presses his  doubts  and  gives  his  reasons.  Dr. 
Berkson,  who  holds  both  an  M.D.  and  a  Sc.  D., 
has  been  bead,  division  of  biometry  and 
medical  statistics.  Mayo  Clinic,  and  profes- 
sor of  biometry  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, since  1932.  He  is  a  member  of  numer- 
ous statistical  societies.  Dr.  Berkson's  opin- 
ion, therefore,  is  Important,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  our  readers  look  at  'the  other 
side  of  the  coin'  by  reading  what  he  has 
to  say.) 

"Several  months  ago  I  received,  by  tele- 
phone, from  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
major  broadcasting  systems  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  a  televised  discussion  of  the 
question  of  smoking  and  health.   I   replied 
Immediately  that  I  had  previously  received 
such  invitations  but  had  always  refused,  and 
explained  that  I  did  not  think  such  compli- 
cated scientific   problems  were  clarified  by 
debates   on   television.   I   was   assiired   that 
this  particular  program  was  to  be  on  a  high 
plane,  that  It  was  my  duty  to  Inform  the 
public  of  my  view,  that  eminent  scientists 
who    were    named.    Including    the    Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
were  to  participate.  I  gave  way.  mostly  be- 
cause of  the  participation  of  the  Surgeon 
General,  but  only  on  certain  conditions.  One 
was  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  write 
out   some   questions   and   my   answers   as   a 
basis  for  the  televised  interview.  All  of  my 
conditions  were  accepted.  I  mentioned  the 
matter  of   time.   I   was   told   that  I   would 
have  all  the  time  I  needed.  I  quickly  wrote 
out  a  series  of  questions  and  answers,  sent 
It  to  the  representative  of  the  broadcasting 
system,  and  received  prompt  assurance  that 
It  was  satisfactory  as  the  basis  of  the  Inter- 
view. A  few  days  later  I  had  a  telepehone 
conversation  about  arranging  the  details  of 
the   Interview.   During   this   conversation,    I 
again  brought  up  the  question  of  time.  It 
was  then  that  I  learned  what  was  meant  by 
my  having  as  much  time  as  needed.  This, 
It  was  revealed,  referred  to  the  Uped  inter- 
view. Then  the  broadcasting  people  would 
select  the  parts  actually  to  be  presented.  I 
will  not  repeat  here\the  terms  in  which  I 
rescinded  my  acceptance  of  the  Invitation 
to  appear  on  the  program. 

"That  Is  how  I  came  to  have  on  my  hands 
an  unused  television  interview.  I  have  to 
waste  It.  So,  Instead  of  presenting  a  formal 
paper  I  shall  present  It  In  much  the  same 
way  as  I  wrote  It  out.  except  for  some  am- 
plifications to  make  my  meaning  clear  and 
to  allow  me  to  introduce  some  illustrations 
that  I  did  not  Include  In  my  planned  pres- 
sentatlon. 


"Question.  We  have  all  heard  it  said  that 
some  statistical  studies  have  shown  fairly 
conclusively  that  smoking  Is  the  chief  cause 
of  lung  cancer.  You  have  expressed  doubt 
about  this.  Can  you  briefly  explain  why? 

"Answer.  The  way  you  have  put  the  ques- 
tion reflects  a  widespread  misunderstanding 
regarding   the   facts.   You    have   heard   the 
adage  that  the  most  misleading  sort  of  un- 
truth Is  a  half-truth.  If  It  is  said  that  these 
studies  showed  smokers  to   have   a  higher 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  than  nonsmok- 
ers.  this  Is  about  a  15-percent  truth.  What 
these  studies  disclosed  Is  that,  in  the  popu- 
lations under  Investigation,  the  smokers  have 
a  higher  death  rate  from  all  causes  together — 
lung   cancer,    other   cancers   including,    for 
Instance,  cancer  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  blad- 
der, and  of  the  prostate;  heart  disease,  and 
diseases  other  than  any  of  these — in  short, 
all    classes    of    disease.    Lung    cancer    con- 
stituted only  about  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  excess  deaths.  The  real  problem  pre- 
sented by  these  findings  has  been  put  as  well 
as  need  be  by  E.  Cuyler  Hammond,  the  sen- 
ior author  of  the  American  Cancer  Society's 
reports  (1961),  from  whom  I  quote:  'In  my 
opinion,  the  most  Important  finding  in  all 
these  studies  is  that  overall  death  rate  in- 
creases with  the  amount  of  smoking.  I  want 
to    emphasize    that    I    said    "overall    death 
rate,"  not  "limg  cancer."  The  relationship 
between  smoking  and  lung  cancer  should  be 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  broader  picture.' 
The  problem  In  hand  Is  to  discover  the  scien- 
tific explanation  of  these  extraordinary  find- 
ings. In  figures  1.  2.  and  3   [not  printed  In 
the  Record)   are  shown  statistics  from  the 
American    Cancer   Society   study    by   Ham- 
mond and  Horn  (1958)  and  from  the  study 
by  Dom   (1958)   on  U.S.  veterans.  Illustrat- 
ing    the     'association'     of     smoking     and 
death    rate   found   In    these   studies.    It   is 
seen  that  the  'association'  affects  all  classes 
of  disease,  and  that  the  number  of  excess 
deaths  from  lung  cancer  is  only  12  to  15  per- 
cent of  the   total;    some  85  percent  of  the 
excess  deaths  are  from  causes  other  than  lung 
cancer. 

"Question.  If  these  studies  show  the  death 
rate  among  smokers  to  be  higher  from  all 
classes  of  other  disease,  as  well  as  from  lung 
cancer,  doesn't  this  Indict  cigarette  smoking 
even  more? 

"Answer.  We  are  not  concerned  with  indict- 
ing or  exonerating  smoking— I  am,  myself,  a 
nonclgarette  smoker— but  with  trying  to  find 
the  scientific  explanation  of  these  sta- 
tistical results.  The  Idea  that  cigarette 
smoking  causes  all  these  many  deaths  from 
all  these  many  causes  does.  Indeed  seem 
seriously  questionable.  There  Is  not  any 
scientifically  known  pharmacologic  or  physi- 
cal explanation  for  so  widespread  and  multi- 
farious an  effect.  If  we  extrapolate  the  re- 
sults to  the  general  population,  we  must 
believe  that  there  are  some  250,000  deaths 
annually  from  smoklng-lnduced  diseases 
without  any  of  them  Individually  noted  as 
such  from  independent  clinical  or  pathologic 
evidence.  Only  by  their  numbers  are  thev 
known.  ' 

"Question.  What.  then,  do  you  think  is  the 
explanation? 

"Answer.  Of  course.  I  don't  pretend  to 
know.  The  statistical  woods  are  full  of  curious 
findings  for  which  we  have  never  found  an 
explanation  (Berkson.  1902;  Yerushalmy 
1962)  .>  But  I  have  suggested  several  explana- 
tions. 

"Question.  Would  you  elaborate  on  this? 
"Answer.  You  may  have  noted  that  I  said 
the  death  rate  from  all  causes  was  found  to 
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'  Experienced  practicing  statisticians  know 
that  data  are  not  Infrequently  encountered 
showing  Impressive  correlations  that  are  sta- 
tistically significant  but  physically  incred- 
ible— so  they  are  not  published.  Francis  Ba- 
con observed  that  we  tend  to  register  only 
our  hits. 


be  greater  among  smokers  In  the  population 
studied.  These  populations  were  not  a  ran- 
dom  sample  of  the  U.S.  population  or  anv 
defined  segment  of  It.  The  studies  were 
made  on  the  men  who  answered  the  ques- 
tlonnalres.  I  showed  mathematically  ion« 
ago  that.  In  such  selected  samples.  Just  su2 
statistical  associations  as  were  found  In  these 
inquiries  might  appear  but  do  not  exist  In 
the  populations  themselves  (Berkson,  1946) 
"Question.  You  mean  the  resxUts  stem  from 
a  sMKlstlcal  fallacy  in  the  data? 

"Answer.  I  mean  this  Is  a  distinct  and  real 
possibility.  The  findings,  as  I  remarked,  are 
curious.  Surely,  it  is  no  secret  that  huge 
blunders  have  been  made  with  the  uncritical 
vise  of  statistics.  None  of  the  prospective  fol- 
lowup  studies  have  been  reported  for  a  long 
enough  period  to  warrant  Judgment  on  this 
or  other  crlUcal  elements  of  the  questions 
involved.  Experience  with  foUowup  studies 
shows  that  frequently  It  Is  the  late  findings 
that  clarify  their  correct  interpretation.  At 
the  Mayo  Clinic,  followup  studies  of  the 
mortality  of  cancer  are  continued  for  26 
years,  and  even  longer.  The  American  Cancer 
Society  study  was  discontinued  after  a  44- 
month  followup.  As  respects  the  study  under- 
taken by  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service.  It 
was  stated  by  the  then  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  (Heller.  1967)  that 
the  investigation  would  be  continued  until 
all  the  members  of  the  original  population 
were  dead.  The  reports  so  far  Issued  (which 
seem  to  be  of  a  preliminary  nature)  refer  to 
a  followup  period  of  only  2y2  years  (Dom 
1959). 

"Question.  Is  this  the  only  explanation  you 
have? 

"Answer.  No.  I  have  put  forward  several. 
One,  which  has  been  advanced  also  by  other 
scientists.  Is  that  the  difference  In  death  rate 
from  all  causes  reflects  a  constitutional  dif- 
ference between  smokers  and  nonsmokers. 
The  Idea  Is  that  nonsmokers  or  light  smokers 
are  of  a  constitutional  type  marked  by  self- 
protective  habits,  and  one  aspect  of  this  con- 
stitutional makeup  Is  that  they  have  lower 
death  rates.  Persons  who  have  never  smoked 
constitute  only  a  relatively  small  proportion 
of  the  population.  I  once  put  It  this  way: 
'If  85  to  95  percent  of  a  papulation  are 
smokers,  then,  the  small  minority  who  are 
nonsmokers  would  appear,  on  the  face  of  It. 
to  be  of  some  special  type  of  constitution. 
If  they  successfully  resist  the  Incessantly  ap- 
plied blandishments  and  reflex  conditioning 
of  the  cigarette  advertisers,  they  are  a  hardy 
lot.  and  if  they  can  withstand  these  assaults, 
they  should  have  little  difficulty  In  fending 
off  tuberculosis  or  even  cancer.'  There  are 
many  Investigations  by  psychologists,  an- 
thropologists, and  others  attesting  to  a  con- 
stitutional differentiation  of  smokers  and 
nonsmokers.  (Eysenck.  1960;  Health,  1968; 
Llllenfeld.   1959;   Seltzer.   1963). 

"Question.  To  retvmi  to  the  question  of 
lung  cancer,  haven't  other  later  studies  cor- 
roborated that  smoking  causes  lung  cancer? 
■Answer.  No,  Indeed.  Quite  the  contrary. 
Statistical  studies,  even  if  they  are  free  of 
obvious  difficulties  such  as  are  manifest  In 
the  present  studies,  are  not  conclusive  in 
questions  like  the  present  one.  They  must 
be  confirmed  by  experimental  studies  and 
other  different  types  of  investigation.  And 
this  has  not  happened. 
"Question.  Would  you  explain  this? 
"Answer.  The  theory  as  originally  set  forth 
v/as  that  cigarette  smoke  contains  such  car- 
cinogenic chemicals  as  benzpyrene  and  Jt- 
senlc  which.  In  contact  with  the  surface 
tissues  of  the  lung.  Initiate  the  development 
of  what  Is  called  squamous  cell  or  epidermoid 
cancer.  This  type  Is  cancer  of  the  super- 
fliclal  layers  of  the  lung  tubes,  and  it  seemed 
plausible  that  smoking  could  have  such  an 
effect.  I  don't  think  pathologists  would 
have  considered  seriously  the  suggestion  that 
smoking  can  cause  the  more  deep-seated 
"adeno"  type  of  lung  cancer.  In  support  of 
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this  theory,  statistics  had  been  published 
showing  that  the  observed  Increased  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  was  confined  pretty 
much  to  the  squamous  cell  or  epidermoid 
type.  Apparently  with  the  expectation  of  cor- 
roborating this,  recently  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Coimty  Hospital  a  study  of  necropsy  speci- 
mens dating  back  to  1927  (Herman  and  Crit- 
tenden, 1961)  was  made.  It  was  found  that 
the  relative  proportion  of  epidermoid  cancers 
Is  not  Increasing  but  Is  decreasing,  while  the 
proportion  of  "adeno"  type  Is  increasing. 
Finally,  Willis  (1961)  has  published  a  severe 
critique  of  the  whole  Idea  that  Ivmg  cancer 
can  be  basically  differentiated  Into  these 
classes — the  terms  are  descriptive  conven- 
iences. Actually,  lung  cancers  are  mixed  in 
these  respects  and  the  conclusion  of  a  dif- 
ferent etiology  for  the  different  types  is  pre- 
mature. Hammond  and  Horn  (1958),  in 
reference  to  this  particular  question, 
pointedly  emphasized  that  all  types  of  lung 
cancer — not  Just  squamous  cell  cancer — were 
involved  In  the  higher  death  rate  among  the 
smokers.  Other  cancers  Including  cancer  of 
the  bladder  and  of  the  prostate  are  Involved. 
These  last  organs  siwely  are  not  In  direct 
contact  with  cigarette  smoke. 

"Question.  Then,  the  theory  that  lung  can- 
cer Is  caused  by  carcinogen  In  the  cigarette 
smoke  Is  not  valid? 

"Answer.  The  suspected  carcinogens,  like 
benzpyrene  and  arsenic,  were  found  to  be  in 
such  minute  concentration  in  cigarette 
smoke  as  to  be  Incapable  of  producing  the 
cancers."  Even  strong  contenders  of  the 
smoklng-lung  cancer  theory  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  the  cancer  is  produced  by  carcino- 
gens contained  in  tobacco  smoke  (Passey. 
1962).  One  hears  now  about  cocarcinogens 
(Berkson,  1962;  editorial.  Lancet,  1962). 
The  theory  of  cocarcinogens  has  to  await 
future  Investigations  for  its  corroboration, 
but  the  significance  of  the  present  advocacy 
Is  that  the  simple  theory  of  a  chemical  car- 
cinogenic origin  of  lung  cancer  has  been 
given  up.  The  whole  fabric  of  the  original 
theory  has  broken  down  and  virtually  been 
abandoned. 

"Efforts  which  have  been  made  for  50  years 
and  have  been  Intensified  recently  In  re- 
sponse to  the  challenge  of  the  statistical 
studies,  have  failed  to  produce  lung  can- 
cer experimentally  In  animals  by  smoking 
(Stewart  and  Harrold,  1961) . 

"Question.  What,  then.  Is  the  cause  of  the 
increase  In  lung  cancer? 

"Answer.  The  very  Idea  that  the  real  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  has  been  on  the  in- 
crease, questioned  by  a  number  of  students 
since  the  start  of  this  controversy,  has  been* 
thrown  Into  serious  doubt  in  a  recent  study 
by  Willis  (1961) .  an  eminent  pathologist  and 
authority  on  cancer.  He  reviewed  old  path- 
ologic records  In  London,  dating  back  to  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  and  found  so  many 
cases  of  vmrecognlzed  lung  cancer  in  the 
early  records  as  to  warrant  the  concliulon 
that  there  was  Just  as  much  lung  cancer  In 
the  past,  but  it  wasn't  recognized.  You  know 
that  while  the  reported  death  rate  from  lung 
cancer  has  been  Increasing,  the  total  death 
rate  from  all  causes  has  not  been  Increasing, 
but.  Instead,  has  been  decreasing  (fig.  4,  not 
printed  in  the  Record).  The  reported  rise  of 
death  rate  from  lung  cancer  can  be  ques- 
tioned because  of  the  Inaccuracy  In  the  past 
In  stating  this  cause  of  death  on  death  cer- 
tificates, but  the  decrease  of  total  deaths  is 
indubitable.  Persons,  who  In  former  times 
would  have  died  at  an  early  age,  say  from 
tuberculosis,  now  live  to  ages  at  which  they 
are  exposed  to  death  from  lung  cancer.  The 
deaths  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  for  ex- 
ample, have  decreased  as  much  as,  or  more 
than,  the  deaths  from  lung  cancer  have  In- 


creased (fig.  5,  not  printed  in  the  Record). 
In  the  statistical  studies,  the  death  rate  from 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  greater  for  smokers 
than  nonsmokers.  If  this  means  that  smok- 
ing causes  cancer  of  the  stomach — and  this 
Is  what  It  Is  said  to  mean — why  have  the 
deaths  from  gastric  cancer  decreased  while 
cigarette  smoking  has  Increased? 

"I  could  continue  for  some  time  to  recite 
the  contradictions  of  the  findings  In  these 
particular  statistical  studies  which  are  found 
In  subsequent  studies:  It  Is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve. In  these  days  of  stupendous  amounts 
of  research,  when  chemistry  and  biology  have 
penetrated  to  the  very  key  of  life  In  relation 
to  inanimate  matter  (Horsfall,  1962),  that 
it  would  not  have  been  established,  without 
so  much  argument,  that  smoking  causes  l\ing 
cancer — if  it  were  true. 

"Question.  Then,  how  would  you  summa- 
rize your  opinion? 

"Answer.  Perhaps  I  can  answer  that  ques- 
tion by  telling  about  a  conversation  I  bad. 
In  the  summer  of  1961  a  meeting  on  smoking 
and  health  was  held  in  Paris  at  the  sessions 
of  the  International  Statistical  Institute. 
A  number  of  European  scientists  gave  papers, 
and,  from  this  country.  Dr.  Harold  Stewart, 
veteran  cancer  researcher  and  pathologist  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Dr.  E.  Cuyler 
Hanunond,  and  I  participated.  At  the  end 
of  the  meeting,  perplexed  by  the  confusion 
of  issues,  I  privately  asked  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish statistician  this.  "Really  now,  all  seman- 
tics and  subtleties  aside,  what  do  you  think?" 
His  answer  was,  "We  are  not  within  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  understanding  the  explanation 
of  these  complicated  findings."  That  is  the 
opinion  of  the  distinguished  English  statisti- 
cian, and  It  Is  equally  the  opinion  of  this  un- 
distinguished American  statistician.^ 

"Question.  You  speak  of  an  English  statis- 
tician. The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  (1962)  has  Issued  a  report  vigorously 
condemning  smoking  as  the  chief  cause  of 
lung  cancer.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

"Answer.  I  have  not  studied  It  sufficiently 
to  present  an  opinion.  But  there  is  an  In- 
congruous element  about  this  incident. 
You  know,  there  is  a  Royal  Statistical  Society 
in  England  also,  the  most  renowned  statis- 
tical society  in  the  world.  It  has  Issued  no 
report.  Another  point,  in  advance  of  the 
1961  Paris  meeting  of  the  International 
Statistical  Institute  to  which  I  referred — 
and  this  was  before  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians'  report  was  published,  but  it  had 
been  bruited  about — the  secretary  of  the 
committee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  every  member  of  It  were  Invited  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  and  participate  in  the  dis- 
cussion. None  accepted.  I  must  emphasize 
that  no  professional  statistical  society  has 
Issued  any  report  on  this  statistical  ques- 
tion. Nor  has  any  such  society  been  con- 
sulted. 

"Question.  Do  you  mean  we  should  do 
nothing  about  this.  Just  throw  up  our  bands? 

"Answer.  No,  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  have 
repeatedly  stressed  that  these  findings  call 
for  an  Investigative  program  of  wide  scope 
and  Intense  pursuit  to  search  out  their 
meaning,  and  I  have  suggested  some  such 
investigations.  But  compared  with  the  di- 
mensions of  the  problem,  little  has  been 
done.  As  an  example  I  may  point  to  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  I  am  told 
that  about  a  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  are  allocated  directly,  and  perhaps  even 
more  Indirectly,  to  investigation  of  cancer. 
Since  1954.  when  the  statistical  investiga- 
tions on  smoking  and  lung  cancer  were  pro- 
claimed, perhaps  almost  a  billion  dollars 
have  been  allocated  for  cancer  research. 
How  much  has  been  expended  for  the  experi- 
mental investigation  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem of  smoking  and  lung  cancer?   So  f&r 


"  '  Roasted  coffee  beans  also  contain  small 
amounts  of  benzpyrene.  The  natural  con- 
stituents of  our  dally  diet  contain  minute 
amounts  of  arsenic. 


"3  Personally,  all  relevant  available  facts 
considered.  I  think  It  very  doubtful  that 
smoking  causes  lung  cancer. 


as  I  know.  little  or  none.  I  really  don't 
mean  to  criticize  the  Public  Health  Service. 
I  have  another  point  in  mind.  Albert  Ein- 
stein has  remarked  that  If  you  want  to  know 
what  a  scientist  really  believes,  don't  listen 
to  what  he  says,  but  observe  what  he  U 
working  on.  I  suspect  that  the  reason  the 
scientists  of  the  Public  Health  Institutes  are 
not  working  on  this  problem  is  that  they 
don't  see  any  research  gold  in  them  thar 
hills.'  Anyone  who  Isolated  from  tobacco 
smoke  a  substance  that  could  be  shown,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  scientists  generally,  to  be 
the  cause  of  lung  cancer,  let  alone  all  the 
other  cancers  that  smoking  is  supposed  to  in- 
duce, would  earn  not  one,  but  a  brace  ot 
Nobel  prizes.  It  might  be  the  beginning  of 
an  effective  attack  on  the  problem,  because 
when  we  know  the  real  cause  of  disease  this 
Is  the  beginning  of  finding  amelioration  or 
cure.  So  maybe  the  reason  sclentuts  in 
general  are  not  trying  to  find  the  cause  of 
liuig  cancer  In  tobacco  smoke  Is  that  they 
don't  really  believe  it  contains  the  cause.  I 
rest  this  conjecture  on  the  opinion  of  Ein- 
stein. 

"Question.  How  about  trying  to  induce 
people  not  to  smoke,  especially  children? 

"Answer.  Well,  you're  getting  out  of  my 
field  as  a  scientist.  I  will  remind  you  that 
I  am  myself  a  nonsmoker  of  cigarettes;  I 
own  no  tobacco  stock,  and  I  am  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association.  I 
think  it  would  be  salutary,  for  general  rea- 
sons, if  young  people  did  not  smoke — and, 
for  that  matter,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned, 
it  would  not  hurt  adults  If  they  did  not 
smoke.  I  don't  want  to  criticize  anybody. 
Everybody  works  according  to  his  own  Ughts. 
But  I  will  say  that  if  a  campaign  is  under- 
taken, it  would  be  well  to  consult  sociologists 
and  psychologist*  as  to  how  the  campaign 
should  be  conducted  lest  It  have  more  bad 
than  good  effects.  What  has  happened  to 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  cigarettes 
since  the  furor  of  smoking  causing  lung 
cancer  was  launched?  It  is  shown  in  figure 
6.  The  per  capita  consumption  was  going 
down  till  1954 — when  these  Investigations 
were  announced.  Then  it  turned  and  began 
rising  precipitously.  When  I  last  plotted  it. 
It  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  our  his- 
tory. 

"I  will  not  insist  that  this  Is  an  associa- 
tion of  cause  and  effect;  but  it  Is  probable. 
The  American  public  has  been  made  ciga- 
rette conscious  by  this  discussion  as  It  has 
never  been  before,  and  cigarettes  sales  have 
mounted.  The  tobacco  industry  and  those 
who  own  tobacco  stock,  of  whom,  tinhappily, 
I  am  not  one.  have  benefited.  But  has  any- 
one else?  The  whole  discussion  has  been 
conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  emotion  and 
recrimination.  We  ought  to  cool  it  off  and  en- 
gage in  some  sober  thought  on  all  aspects 
of  the  problem,  particularly  the  research  as- 
pects. 
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Mr  Ekvdj.  I  wish  to  read  a  few  statements 
by  Dr  Berkson.  He  speaks  about  having  at- 
tended a  meeting  on  smoking  and  health  at 
the  IntemaUonal  Statistical  Institute  In 
Paris  Prance,  In  1961.  After  he  had  heard 
physicians  express  themselves  he  asked  this 
queeUon  of  a  pronilnent  English  statistician: 
"Really,  now.  all  semantics  and  subtleties 
aside,  what  do  you  think?" 

His  answer  was:  ^      „        , 

"We  are  not  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
iinderstonding  the  explanation  of  these  com- 
plicated findings." 

Dr  Berkson  goes  on  to  say  that  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  English  statistician  Is 
equally  his  own. 

Dr.  Berkson  Is  the  medical  sUtlsUclan  of 
the  Mayo  Clinic.  He  says: 

"All  relevant  facts  considered,  I  think  It 
very  doubtful  that  smoking  catises  liuig 
cancer." 

Now,  I  wish  to  show  some  of  the  statistics 
upon  which  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral was  founded. 

According  to  statistics  found  on  page  626  of 
the  Surgeon  General's  report  smokers  "have 
been  reported  to  marry  oftener,  change  Jobs 
more  frequently,  to  be  mor«  often  hospital- 
ized, and  to  participate  more  actively  in 
sports  than  nonsmokers." 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  data.  If  a  person  wishes 
to  marry  often,  he  must  amoke.  If  he  wishes 
to  participate  more  actively  than  other  peo- 
ple in  sports,  he  must  smoke. 
That  Is  what  it  says. 
Mr.  KZNNXDT  of  New  York.  Mr.  President, 
what  page  is  the  Senator  reading  from? 
Mr.  Ebvix.  Page  326.  This  Is  what  It  says. 


This  U  the  kind  of  stuff  that  this  proposal 
is  based  on.  This  Is  the  Surgeon  General's 
report,  not  mine. 

I  continue  to  read  from  the  report: 
"Thomas — 

He  is  one  of  the  statisticians — 
has  reported  that  the  parents  of  medical  stu- 
dents who  smoke  have  a  significantly  higher 
Incidence  of  arteriosclerotic  and  hypertensive 
cardiovascular  disease  than  parents  of  non- 
smokers." 

In  other  words,  the  report  states  that  If 
one  happens  to  be  the  parent  of  a  medical 
student  who  smokes,  the  parent  Is  more  likely 
to  have  heart  disease  than  the  parent  of  a 
medical  student  who  does  not  smoke.  That  Is 
the  kind  of  claptrap  on  which  the  proponents 
are  trying  to  condemn  the  livelihood  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

An  Investigation  of  the  question  has  been 
conducted  In  Germany.  I  Invite  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  committee  hearings,  part 
I,  starting  at  page  404.  I  Inserted  a  statement 
In  the  Rbcord  when  I  tesUfled  before  the 
committee  whlc^  referred  to  the  fact  that 
a  5-year  study  of  lung  cancer  recently  pub- 
lished m  Germany's  Journal  of  Cancer  Re- 
search presents  evidence  which  conflicts  with 
the  conclusion  of  the  VS.  Surgeon  General 
that  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  major  cause  of 
disease.  The  German  researchers  have  Indi- 
cated air  pollution,  not  smoking,  as  the  chief 
cause  of  lung  cancer. 

I  digress  for  a  moment  to  ask  the  following 
question:  Why  does  not  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral conduct  Investigations  to  ascertain  the 
effect  upon  people  of  carbon  monoxide,  nox- 
ious vapors,  and  gases,  which  continually  are 
being  released  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
urban  centers  of  the  United  States?  Why  does 
not  the  Surgeon  General  investigate  the  rea- 
sons more  people  die  of  lung  cancer  in  the 
Industrial  sections  and  In  the  urban  centers 
than  in  the  rural  sections  of  our  country? 

Why  does  he  not  address  himself  to  such 
studies,  instead  of  assembling  statistics  such 
as  those  about  the  parents  of  medical  stu- 
dents who  smoke  and  parents  of  medical 
students  who  do  not  smoke? 

I   refer   again   to   the   German  report. 
The    PassiBiNO    Ot'i'icut.    The     10    min- 
utes yielded  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina have  expired. 

Mr.  MoBTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PaxsroiNO  Oiricxa.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 
Mr.   EaviN.   The   German  report  on  lung 
cancer   and   cigarette   smoking   stated — 

"No  significant  relationship  exists  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  the  risk  of  lung  cancer. 
No  relationship  between  the  Incidence  of 
the  disease  and  the  nuntber  of  cigarettes 
smoked  could  be  demonstrated.  The  heavy 
smokers  were  found  In  an  occupational  group 
with  the  least  occurrence  of  lung  cancer. 
The  average  age  at  which  lung  cancer  occurs 
is  the  same  for  heavy  smokers,  light  smokers 
and  nonsmokers." 

The  article  points  out  that  the  highest 
Incidences  of  lung  cancer  In  Germany  are 
In  those  areas  which  are  highly  Industrial- 
ized— where  there  are  many  noxious  vapors 
and  odors  In  the  atmosphere — whereas,  the 
least  Incidences  of  lung  cancer  in  Germany 
are  among  the  professional  men  who  smoke 
the  most.  That  Is  what  the  German  records 
show. 

If  we  are  to  permit  the  Government  to 
rid  us  of  all  our  bad  habits,  there  will  not 
be  much  fun  left  In  the  world.  We  shall 
have  a  more  extended  Government  than  we 
have  now.  when  the  Government  already 
looks  after  almost  everything.  The  bill  be- 
fore us  would  provide  that  the  Government 
would  look  after  our  bad  habits.  One  of  the 
worst  habits  of  Americans  is  overeating.  It 
is  said  that  the  platter  is  more  deadly  than 
the  sword. 
Food  Ifl  mor«  deadly  than  the  clgmretta. 


Why  do  we  not  advocate  that  the  Govern- 
ment tell  us  bow  much  we  shall  eat  and 
what  we  shall  eat? 

Mr.  KxMNKsT  of  New  York.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Ebvin.  I  shall  yield  on  the  8enator*i 
time,  If  he  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

The  PREsromo  OmciK.  The  Senator's  3 
minutes  have  expired.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  yield  additional  time? 

Mr.  MoaxoN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

The  PaKsmcNo  Oiticer.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  Is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  E^viN.  I  cannot  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  unless  he  gives  me  some  of 
his  time  on  which  I  might  yield.  We  are  op- 
erating under  a  time  limitation.  I  would  en- 
Joy  a  colloquy  with  him,  but  I  do  not  have 
the  time  available. 

Some  time  ago  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  an  editorial  entitled.  "Can  Govern- 
ment Break  All  Our  Bad  Habits?"  That  ar- 
ticle polnu  out  that  more  than  40,000  people 
are  killed  on  the  highways  by  automobiles 
every  year.  Do  we  propose  to  abolish  motor 
vehicular  traffic?  More  than  22,000  persons 
every  year  die  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  which 
Is  said  to  be  caused  by  drinking  alcoholic 
beverages.  Yet  those  who  are  so  concerned 
about  the  puffing  of  a  cigarette  do  not  offer 
any  objections  to  the  drinking  of  alcoholic 
beverages. 

I  conclude  by  reading  a  portion  of  that 
editorial: 

"What  such  a  program  would  do  is  Inject 
the  Federal  Government  into  matters  of 
purely  personal  behavior  and  private  deci- 
sions. Since  there  is  no  logical  place  to  stop 
that  sort  of  thing,  some  of  us  may  be  per- 
mitted the  view  that  It  Is  an  extremely  bad 
habit  to  start." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  entire  editorial  be  printed  at  thu 
point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd.  as  fol- 
lows: 


•'CAN  GOVERN  MTNT  BREAK  ALL  OXTR  BAB  HABrTS? 

"A  3-year,  |10  mUllon  Government  cam- 
paign against  smoking  Is  one  of  the  lesser 
recommendations  tucked  away  In  the  recent 
report  of  the  President's  Conunlsslon  on 
Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and  Stroke.  The  pro- 
gram would  Include  setting  up  a  nationwide 
network  of  smoking  control  clinics  to  help 
people  quit  and  mounting  a  broad  educa- 
tional barrage  on  the  dangers  of  the  habit. 

"  'It  seenM  apparent,'  says  the  Commis- 
sion, 'that  the  reduction  of  cigarette  smoking 
offers  great  posaibUltles  for  the  prevention  of 
Illness,  disability  and  premature  death  In 
this  covmtry.'  Whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
that  conclusion,  some  questions  Inomedlately 

arise. 

"If  Congress  approved  this  program,  would 
it  simultaneously  agree  to  stop  subsidizing 
the  tobacco  farmers?  What  would  be  the 
reaction  If  It  did?  And  how  would  this  part 
of  the  war  on  smoking  fit  In  with  the  war 
on  poverty? 

"More  seriously,  the  thought  might  be  ven- 
tured that  smoking  is  not  the  only  habit 
that  can  contribute  to  shortening  life.  The 
number  of  Ulnesses,  disabilities  and  prema- 
ture deaths  In  the  United  States  annually 
which  are  directly  traceable  to  tobacco  i» 
not  known  with  any  exactness,  but  there  are 
pretty  firm — and  grim— figures  on  other 
causes,  such  as  the  40,000-plua  highway  toll 
every  year. 

"Nor  sbotild  anyone  be  unmindful  of  the 
Implications  of  some  22,000  deaths  yearly 
from  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  In  many  cases  at- 
tributable to  excessive  drinking,  and  lnd\U- 
gence  in  certain  ways  conspicuously  worse 
than  smoking.  In  truth  the  list  of  our 
sometimes  dangerous  proclivities  U  long,  and 
the  obstacles  to  overcoming  all  of  them  fairly 
forbidding. 
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"In  the  case  of  smoking,  a  lot  of  exhor- 
tation against  It  has  been  heard  for  a  good 
many  years  and  even  centuries;  more,  of  an 
indirect  sort,  will  be  forthcoming  In  the 
stringent  new  advertising  code  of  cigarette 
manufacturers.  Local  experiments  in  anti- 
smoking  clinics  have  also  been  undertaken. 
Tet  the  sales  figures  suggest  that  none  of 
this,  not  to  mention  Innumerable  new 
year's  resolutions,  has  made  much  of  a  dent. 
It  Is  not  clear  that  a  Federal  program  would 
have  better  luck. 

"What  such  a  program  would  do  Is  Inject 
the  Federal  Goveriunent  Into  matters  of 
purely  personal  behavior  and  private  de- 
cisions. Since  there  Is  no  logical  place  to 
stop  that  sort  of  thing,  some  of  us  may  be 
permitted  the  view  that  It  is  an  exUemely 
bad  habit  to  start." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Jan.  12,  1967] 
STATIN  Island  Deaths  Linked  to  Ant  PollV'^ 

TiON — Jersey  Is  Called  Probable  Source 

AfTECTiNC  Lung  Cancer  in  North  Area 
(By  Peter  Klhss) 

Higher  death  rates  from  respiratory  cancer 
in  northern  Staten  Island  probably  result,  at 
least  In  part,  from  air  pollution  produced  in 
New  Jersey,  the  Interstate  alr-pollutlon  con- 
ference was  told  here  yesterday. 

A  study  financed  by  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  was  reported  by  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Greenburg  to  show  that  a  death  rate  for 
white  men  45  years  and  older  was  65.4  per 
100,000,  as  against  40.2  In  central  and  south- 
ern Staten  Island.  The  rate  for  white  women 
was  8.2  In  the  north  and  4.1  In  other  sections. 

Dr.  Greenburg,  the  city's  first  Air  Pollution 
Control  Conunlssloner  from  1962  to  1960,  also 
said  that  a  cltywlde  Increase  In  deaths  ap- 
peared to  have  occurred  from  the  Thanks- 
giving weekend  weather  Inversion,  which 
led  to  a  smog  alert. 

The  city.  Dr.  Greenburg  said,  had  268 
deaths  from  all  causes  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Inversion,  which  was  Wednesday.  Nov. 
23,  and  exceeded  250  deaths  a  day  for  the 
following  six  days.  This  was  the  only  month 
of  November  with  seven  consecutive  days  of 
250  dally  deaths  or  more  In  studies  going 
back  to  1961,  he  added. 

The  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medicine, 
where  he  has  been  chairman  of  preventive 
and  environmental  medicine  since  1960,  re- 
ported deaths  In  the  borough  from  all  causes 
and  from  all  cancer-caused  deaths  averaged 
close  to  rates  for  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  study  covered  deaths  for  1959,  1960 
and  1961.  based  on  whites  as  94  per  cent  of 
the  population. 

Newsmen  recalled  to  Dr.  Greenburg  that 
all  Staten  Island  bad  been  covered  In  New 
York  State  complaints  about  air  pollution 
from  New  Jersey,  while  his  data  would  Imply 
that  the  southern  area  was  better  off  on  re- 
spiratory cancer  death  rates.  His  response  was 
that  one  factor  might  be  "different  types  of 
pollutant." 

The  northern  section  along  Kill  van  Kull 
lies  south  of  the  Bayonne  and  Elizabeth  com- 
plexes of  mixed  Industry.  New  York  State  has 
also  complained  of  p)ollutlon  along  Arthur 
Kill  from  the  Linden,  Carteret.  Woodbrtdge 
and  Perth  Amboy  areas. 

New  Jersey  has  Insisted  at  the  conference 
at  the  Statler-Hllton  Hotel  that  each  State's 
pollution  affects  the  other  with  shifting 
winds. 

WUUam  A.  Munroe.  New  Jersey  Health  De- 
partment representative,  commented  to 
newsmen  that  northern  Staten  Island  had 
"high-density  population — more  automobiles 
and  more  people  keeping  warm"  than  the 
south. 

Dr.  Greenburg  suggested  that  cancer  deaths 
m  the  north  section  might  also  be  linked  to 
lower-Income  status.  Indicated  by  more  per- 
sons housed  in  each  room  than  In  the  south. 


INVERSION    DEATHS 

New  York  City's  Health  Department,  quer- 
ied later  about  the  Thanksgiving  Inversion 
deaths,  reported  deaths  from  all  causes  In 
the  five  boroughs  numbered  269  on  both  Nov. 
23  and  Nov.  24.  followed  by  254  on  Nov.  26. 
255  on  Nov.  26.  263  on  Nov.  27,  254  on  Nov. 
28  and  266  on  Nov.  29. 

This  would  Indicate  80  more  deaths  than  a 
seven-day  average  of  250  a  day.  not  quite  6 
per  cent  for  the  period.  Dr.  Howard  J.  Brown, 
the  city's  Health  Resources  Administrator, 
said: 

"During  the  period  of  inversion  the  num- 
ber of  deathB  was  higher  than  was  expected 
at  this  time  of  year,  but  the  number  was  not 
significantly  higher  in  a  statistical  sense." 

Hospitals  Conunlsloner  Joseph  V.  Terenzlo 
had  said  on  Nov.  28  that  "almost  with  cer- 
tainty that  there  was  no  detectable  imme- 
diate effect  on  morbidity  [Illness]  and  mor- 
tality because  of  the  smog." 

A  spokesman  said  yesterday,  however,  that 
there  had  been  delays  in  filing  death  certifi- 
cates on  the  holiday  weekend. 

Dr.  Greenburg  told  the  conference  that  ill- 
ness records  from  hospitals  Indicated  a  rise 
In  bronchitis,  and  In  one  instance  in  asthma, 
during  the  inversion  period. 

In  another  report  to  the  conference.  Dr. 
William  H.  Becker,  research  director  of  the 
Continental  Research  Institute,  told  of  re- 
sponses by  2,052  workers  on  their  experiences 
Nov.  23  through  Nov.  27  In  the  inversion. 

Of  these,  38  per  cent  reported  one  or  more 
of  a  series  of  symptoms.  Eye  Irrlatlon  was 
the  complaint  of  17  per  cent  of  all  the  re- 
spondents; Increased  coughing,  8.6;  difficulty 
In  breathing.  6.8;  Increased  sputujn  produc- 
tion, 5.2,  and  wheezing,  S2. 

"There  was  an  ascending  positive  response 
each  day.  which  correlated  with  the  ascend- 
ing level  of  the  alr-pollutlon  Index  and 
reached  a  peak  on  Friday.  Nov.  25,"  Dr. 
Becker  said. 

In  yesterday's  sessions.  Dr.  Richard  A. 
Prindle.  the  nation's  assistant  surgeon  gen- 
eral, said  most  of  the  country's  major  sources 
of  sulphur  oxide  pollution  were  '^tlll  un- 
controlled." 

He  said  Increased  Illness  had  been  shown 
when  24-hour  concentrations  of  the  con- 
taminant, produced  by  fuel  burning,  ex- 
ceeded 0.2  to  0.25  parts  for  each  million  parts 
of  air.  Dr.  Prindle  added  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  recommended  a  goal  that 
woxild  not  exceed  a  24- hour  average  of  0.1  for 
for  than  1  per  cent  of  the  time. 

SEXS  "icAss  stncms'^ 

Carbon  monoxide,  deriving  mainly  from 
motor  vehicles,  was  growing.  Dr.  Prindle  said, 
to  the  point  where  "we  may  find  otirselves 
using  It  to  commit  mask  suicide." 

California  and  New  York  State  have  rec- 
ommended air  quality  objectives  with  an 
eight-hour  average  of  30  parts  per  million 
for  carbon  monoxide.  Dr.  Prindle  suggested 
these  "may  be  too  high  to  afford  ample  pro- 
tection for  anemic,  respiratory  or  cardicu:- 
impaired  persons." 

George  A.  Jutze,  deputy  chief  of  field  in- 
vestigations for  the  abatement  branch  of  the 
National  Center  for  Air  Pollution  Control, 
told  of  Federal  steel  plate  and  sulphur  diox- 
ide measurements  that  Showed  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  urban  New  York  environments  Is 
slightly  more  oorroslve  than  Chicago,  one 
and  a  half  to  two  times  that  of  PhUadelphla 
and  Detroit,  and  at  least  two  times  that  of 
St.  Louis.  Washington  and  Cincinnati. 

"The  corroslvlty  of  the  suburban  Staten 
Island  environment  Is  quite  severe,  equal  to 
or  greater  than  that  of  Philadelphia  and 
twice  as  bad  as  St.  Louis." 

Roger  H.  Oilman,  director  of  planning  and 
development  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Au- 
thority, said  the  authority  had  experimented 
with  "platoonlng" — sending  vehicles  through 


Its  tunnels  a  group  at  a  time  In  heavy  traffic 
to  minimize  stopping  and  starting — to  hold 
down  exhaust  pollution. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
THURMOND.  Mr.    President.    I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  speak  on  other  subjects,  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  pending 
bill. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EDWARD  HUNTER'S  PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PENTAGON 
DEMONSTRATIONS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  written  about  the  dem- 
onstrations at  the  Pentagon  on  October 
21  and  22,  1967.  Unfortunately,  very  lit- 
tle of  the  writing  on  this  subject  has 
been  analytical.  The  news  media  were 
content,  at  the  very  least,  to  simply  pre- 
sent the  events  on  those  2  days  to  the 
public.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
news  media,  those  events  would  have  had 
very  little  propaganda  effect.  No  specta- 
tors came  to  watch  the  demonstrations — 
no  spectators,  that  is.  except  the  report- 
ers and  broadcasters. 

It  is  clear  that  the  entire  movement 
was  carefully  plarmed  and  organized  for 
months  in  advance  and  that  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  demonstrations  was  not  so 
much  to  achieve  a  practical  result  as  a 
propaganda  victory.  Moreover,  the  new 
coalition  known  as  "the  new  left"  was 
flexing  Its  muscle  and  was  testing  its 
ability  to  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
modem  civilization.  They  wanted  to  see 
how  far  they  could  go  and  to  what  ex- 
tent they  could  win  cooperation  from  the 
authorities  whom  they  ultimately  hope 
to  overthrow. 

The  propaganda  aspect  of  these  dem- 
onstrators was  extremely  successful,  as 
well  as  the  logistical  training  which  they 
hoped  to  achieve.  There  is  disturbing  evi- 
dence that  the  news  media  did  not  merely 
report  the  events  in  a  minimal  fashion, 
but  carefully  emphsisized  only  those 
events  which  would  further  the  purposes 
of  the  demonstrators.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  pointed  out  that  the  White 
House  knows  fuU  well  that  the  hard  core 
of  the  demonstrators  was  Communist, 
acting  at  the  direction  of  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy.  In  view  of  this  fact, 
the  success  of  the  conspiracy  In  achiev- 
ing propaganda  results  is  sill  the  more 
frightening. 

However,  one  analysis  has  come  to  my 
attention  that  was  not  sympathetic  to 
the  causes  of  those  who  organized  the 
demonstration.  This  was  an  account 
written  by  a  professional  propaganda 
analyst  who  was  present  at  the  demon- 
strations and  took  notes  of  what  he  saw 
and  studied  them  in  the  light  of  the  goals 
of  International  conspiracy.  I  refer  to 
the  article  "What  I  saw  at  the  Penta- 
gon" by  Edward  Hunter,  the  well-known 
authority  on  brainwashing  in  Red  China 
and  Korea  and  who  has  had  a  lifetime 
of  experience  in  studying  Communist 
tactics  at  home  and  abroad.  This  eye- 
witness acooont  Is  ooe  of  the  most  slgnif- 
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leant  articles  which  has  not  yet  appeared 
concerning  the  demonstrations.  It  was 
published  In  the  November  20  edition  of 
Tactics. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
significant  aspects  which  come  out  of 
Mr.  Hunter's  keen  analysis: 

First.  The  U.S.  demonstrations  were 
definitely  coordinated  with  other  demon- 
strations around  the  world,  including 
projects  organized  by  Hanoi.  I  would  like 
to  add  parenthetically  that  whatever  is 
organized  by  Hanoi  is  planned  in  Mos- 
cow and  we  must  not  let  ourselves  be  led 
astray  by  the  locale  chosen  for  a  propa- 
ganda movement.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Hunter  points  out  the  announcement  by 
Hanoi  of  direct  propaganda  links  with 
the  United  States.  Such  propaganda  ac- 
tivities included  collaboration  with  Tom 
Hayden,  one  of  the  leaders  of  "the  new 
left"  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  Mr.  Hunter  points  out  that  the 
entire  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon 
was  met  by  the  appointed  ofBcials  with 
another  example  of  the  "no-win"  policy. 
Just  as  we  have  a  no-win  policy  with 
communism  abroad,  so  too,  we  have  a 
no-win  policy  with  Communist  activities 
at  home. 

Third.  Mr.  Himter  relates  his  amaz- 
ing experience  in  discovering  that  the 
demonstration  area  was  actually  policed 
and  controlled  by  the  Reds  themselves, 
while  our  own  policemen  and  soldiers 
stood  outside  the  boundary  lines.  Mr. 
Hunter  says  that  his  Pentagon  press  pass 
was  not  recognized  by  the  Reds;  instead, 
he  had  to  get  a  separate  pass  from  the 
demonstration  leaders. 

Fourth.  Mr.  Himter  notes  that  much  of 
the  Incendiary  speechmaking  was  di- 
rected at  Negroes.  Yet  he  said  that  ex- 
cept for  speakers,  there  were  practically 
no  Negroes  in  the  crowd. 

Fifth.  Mr.  Hunter  speakes  sympatheti- 
cally about  the  restraint  shown  by  the 
yoimg  American  soldiers  who  were  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  vilest  insults  by 
these  supposed  peaceful  demonstrators. 

Sixth.  Mr.  Hunter  was  present  at  the 
moment  when  a  small  group  of  demon- 
strators actually  charged  into  the  Pen- 
tagon. He  reports  that  there  appeared 
to  be  an  opening  left  purposedly  to  allow 
the  demonstrators  to  achieve  a  token 
victory.  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
might  be  interested  in  reading  this  par- 
ticular part  of  his  account. 

Seventii.  I  would  like  especially  to  call 
attention  to  the  remarkable  occurrence 
which  the  news  media  ignored.  A  dra- 
matic incident  which  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
ported would  have  gone  far  to  neutralize 
the  hostile  effect  of  the  demonstrations. 
A  group  of  patriots  arrived  on  the  scene 
with  a  motorized  "cherry  picker."  This 
Is  a  truck  with  a  crane  which  lifts  a  man 
up  in  a  basket  to  pick  cherries,  prune 
trees,  repair  overhead  wiring,  and  the 
like.  In  this  case,  the  cherry  picker 
basket  was  used  as  a  dramatic  pulpit  for 
the  Reverend  Richard  Wurmbrand.  the 
courageous  Scandinavian  pastor  who  has 
traveled  the  world  relating  his  firsthand 
experience  with  communism  In  the  con- 
centration camps. 

The  dramatic  appearance  of  the  Rev- 
erend Wurmbrand  was  not  unexpected. 
The  news  media  had  been  Informed  in 


advance  of  what  would  liappen.  Many 
representatives  of  the  news  media  were 
on  the  scene.  It  seems  hard  to  conceive 
that  such  a  dramatic  incident  of  a 
stanch  and  religious  anti-Communist 
towering  over  a  mass  of  screaming,  filthy 
hippies,  admonishing  them  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  conspiracy  which  they 
were  serving,  would  have  been  highly 
dramatic,  suitable  for  extensive  treat- 
ment and  coverage  in  the  Nations  press. 
To  my  knowledge,  not  one  line  appeared 
about  this  incident.  Mr.  Hunter  has  re- 
ported this  incident  in  extensive  detail  in 
a  second  article  entitled  "Voluntary  Cen- 
sorship Imposed"  from  the  same  issue  of 
Tactics.  The  magazine  contains  many 
photographs  of  this  demonstration  which 
were  never  published  elsewhere.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  photographs  cannot  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  both  of 
these  articles  so  that  Senators  may  con- 
sider them  in  depth.  I  wish  to  add  that 
Edward  Hunter,  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cles, is  the  same  Edward  Hunter  who 
wrote  the  book  "Brainwashing."  Mr. 
Hunter  is  an  expert  on  subjects  of  this 
nature.  He  is  one  of  the  best-informed 
men  on  the  Communist  question  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States  and  prob- 
ably in  the  world. 

The  first  article  reads: 

What  I  Saw  at  the  Pentagon 
(By  Edward  Hunter) 

This  editor  decided  to  do  a  propaganda 
analysis  of  the  demonstrations  and  disor- 
ders at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Pen- 
tagon on  the  weekend  of  Oct.  21  and  22. 
1967.  He  decided,  too,  because  of  the  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  surrotmdlng  the 
affair,  that  It  would  have  to  be  based  on 
his  personal  observations.  So,  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  returned  to  the  reportorlal  role  he 
had  occupied  during  many  years  at  home 
and  abroad.  He  was  close  to  the  speakers' 
table  by  the  reflecting  pool  across  the 
broad,  circular  highway  from  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  where  the  affair  began,  and  was 
caught  In  the  squeeze  at  the  steps  when 
the  reds  symbolically  Invaded  the  Pentagon 
through  its  main  entrance.  This  was  the 
psychological  warfare  objective  of  the  con- 
test of  wills. 

What  he  witnessed  was  more  than  ordi- 
nary demonstrations  or  simple  rioting,  for 
they  were  coordinated  with  a  military  oper- 
ation abroad  and  an  International  con- 
spiracy, Intended  to  defeat  the  United 
States  in  war  and  destroy  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  way  of  life.  This  was  a  fifth 
column  operation.  What  I  witnessed  con- 
firmed that  the  affair  was  subversive  and 
treasonable,  and  that  the  special  consider- 
ation given  it  inside  government  practically 
assured  it  a  symbolic  victory.  It  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  being  the  beneficiary  of  the  sort 
of  things  that  happened  when  Hiss  and  the 
Philbys  were  cut  into  our  policy  channels, 
and  when  policy  was  frustrated  or  manip- 
ulated by  a  technique  of  diversion  and 
paralysis. 

vnrrcoNG  alliance  with  vs.  "pacifists" 
Indeed,  the  coordination  channels  with 
the  enemy,  long  obvious,  have  been  formal- 
ized publicly.  This  Is  both  an  overt  and  a 
covert  operation.  The  formation  as  part  of 
the  Viet  Cong  of  a  so-called  South  Viet 
Nam  People's  Committee  for  Solidarity 
With  the  American  People  was  announced 
by  Hanoi's  official  news  agency  on  Oct.  17, 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  symbolic  Inva- 
sion In  Washington.  This  was  disclosed  by 
the  Baltimore  Sun  in  a  dispatch  from 
Edward  K.  Wu,  its  Hong  Kong  correspond- 


ent, and  was  followed  two  days  later  by  the 
N.Y.  Times  in  a  dispatch  by  Hedrick  Smith 
from  Washington. 

One  of  the  announced  objectives  of  thl« 
new  "psywar"  front,  as  the  Baltimore  Sun 
revealed,  is  "to  unite  and  coordinate  with 
the  American  people  in  the  struggle  for 
peace.  Justice,  freedom,  democracy  and  civil 
rights  ...  In  demanding  that  the  VS. 
government  put  an  end  to  its  aggressive 
war  in  Viet  Nam." 

The  N.Y.  Times  reported  "one  task  of  the 
solidarity  committee  would  be  to  encourage 
deserters  by  giving  assistance  to  American 
servicemen  and  civilian  officials  'who  with 
to  return  to  their  country  or  go  to  another 
place."  " 

Hanoi  also  broadcast  a  message  wishing 
"brilliant  success"  to  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam, 
the  organization  to  which  our  government 
granted  the  permit  for  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  Pentagon  demonstrations.  "May  the  Oct. 
21  struggle  mark  a  new  development  In  the 
American  people's  movement  for  an  end  of 
the  U.S.  war  in  Viet  Nam,"  the  broadcan 
concluded. 

A  graphic  illustration  of  such  coordina- 
tion came  on  Veterans  Day,  Nov.  li.  when 
the  Viet  Cong  turned  over  three  captured 
U.S.  sergeants — not  to  the  American  author- 
ities— but  to  Tom  Hayden.  who  took  an  in- 
cendiary role  in  the  Newark  riots  and  is  edi- 
tor of  "Liberation,"  as  far  out  a  "new  left" 
magazine  as  exists.  Hayden,  In  Cambodia,  ex- 
plained he  headed  a  "peace"  committee  in 
which  Dave  Delllnger  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
Spock.  two  foremost  figures  In  the  Oct.  21 
demonstrations,  were  members.  More  Incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  treasonable  co- 
ordination of  the  "peace"  front  with  the 
military  front,  both  aimed  at  the  defeat  of 
the  United  States,  would  be  hard  to  find. 
What  is  happening  Is  that  the  participants 
are  becoming  more  confident  of  immunity 
under  our  crippled  legal  system,  and  hence 
bolder. 

WHEBE    IS    TBI,    HCUA,    AND    S3S? 

Congressional  Investigation  into  the  di- 
cumstances  cmd  ramifications  of  the  tumul- 
tuous Oct.  21-22  weekend  In  Washington, 
D.C.  is  a  clear  responsibility  of  our  legislators. 
The  dangerous  extent  to  which  the  antl- 
anticommunlst  policy  of  the  government  haa 
reached  Is  shown  by  the  incomprehenslve 
failure  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican  Activities  and  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
ciu'ity  Subcommittee  to  be  engaged  deeply 
In  unearthing  the  details  about  this  con- 
spiracy, with  public  disclosures,  and  the  ob- 
vious inability  of  the  FB.I.  to  fulfill  Its 
proper  responsibilities  in  this  situation. 

Officialdom  in  the  national  capital  was  too 
involved  ideologically  on  both  sides  for  this 
affair  to  be  written  off  as  Just  a  happening, 
to  be  routinely  entrusted  to  normal  channels. 
The  Justice  Department,  that  had  overall 
Jurisdiction  at  both  the  Lincoln  Memorial 
and  the  Pentagon,  to  a  virtually  unprece- 
dented degree.  Is  on  record  as  considering 
such  conduct  as  I  witnessed  as  merely  "eccen- 
tric behavior,"  the  term  the  present  attorney 
general.  Ramsey  Clark,  applied  to  the  Berke- 
ley. Calif,  disorders,  in  a  House  hearing  in 
mid-August.  1966  (see  Tactics  of  Sept.  20 
and  Oct.  20.  1966) . 

What  I  witnessed  was  not  Just  treason, 
even  in  an  outright  form,  but  modern  guer- 
rilla warfare  waged  on  a  "peace"  front  that 
Is  Just  as  much  of  the  war  as  the  still 
bloodier  military  front  in  Viet  Nam.  What 
took  place  was  combat  on  the  domestic  or 
"peace"  front,  an  Orwelllan  term,  coordi- 
nated m  planning  and  direction  with  the 
mlUtary  front  abroad.  This  is  psychological 
warfare  on  U.S.  soil,  a  phase  of  what  Is 
known  In  red  dialectical  materialism  as 
"struggle."  and  which  la  being  fought 
against  us  internationally. 

When  this  editor  applied  for  press  creden- 
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Uals  at  the  Pentagon,  and  later  In  contacting 
the  Justice  Department,  he  frankly  ex- 
plained: "I  hope  to  cover  the  demonstrations 
m  depth,  what  the  participants  and  the  au- 
thorities do,  making  my  report  a  psychologi- 
cal warfare  study,  not  just  a  recltel  of  spot 
news  I  intend  to  see  all  I  can  at  firsthand, 
and  then  talk  to  some  of  those  Involved  In 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  affair  is  to  be 
handled."  I  read  aU  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
that  related  to  the  background  and  planning. 

SEE   OUK   VIETNAM    BTEATEGT    IN   CAPSULE   FORM 

What  became  evident  as  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  Oct.  21  wore  on  was  that  the  con- 
trol and  the  decision-making  under  which 
our  mlUtary  forces  at  the  Pentagon  operated. 
In  their  confrontation  with  the  force  op- 
posing them,  was  identical— in  capsule 
form— to  the  strategy  and  tactics  under 
which  our  troops  presently  are  operating  in 
Viet  Nam.  This  Is  as  they  had  operated,  too, 
during  the  Korean  War,  and  unless  a  basic 
change  Is  forced  upon  our  civilian  policy- 
makers, it  Is  exactly  as  they  will  have  to 
operate  once  more  in  Korea  If  the  flghUng 
there  resumes,  as  Is  being  increasingly 
threatened,  or  anywhere  the  reds  decide  to 
embroil  and  bleed  us.  ThU  was  my  InlUal 
conclusion. 

What  I  observed  was  the  no-wln  policy  in 
practice,  humiliating  and  hamstringing  out 
men,  while  building  up  the  morale  and  con- 
fidence of  the  opposition.  The  decision-mak- 
ing process  was  restricted  and  slow.  The  hard 
core,  the  demonstration's  shock  troops,  was 
given  a  privileged  sanctuary  at  the  Pentagon, 
that  it  used  as  a  base,  from  which  to  achieve 
its  breakthrough.  This  was  the  pattern  on 
mainland  China,  too,  as  in  Korea  and  Viet 
Nam.  The  final  push  at  the  Pentagon,  onto 
the  mall  and  Inside— the  Immediate  goal  set 
by  the  reds  as  their  symbolic  conquest — took 
advantage  of  a  gap  In  our  defense  lines  that 
was  left  there  invitingly. 

Whether  due  to  obsession  with  negotia- 
tions, fear  of  offending  Moscow,  ignorance  of 
communist  tactics,  or  intent,  an  humiliating 
and  impossible  tactical  situation  was  im- 
posed upon  our  men,  further  handicapped 
by  self-defeating  channels  for  control  and 
instructions.  The  demonstrators  \ised  their 
negotiated  position  as  a  base  from  which  to 
make  an  advance.  This  then  became  the  new 
base,  and  the  maneuver  was  repeated.  This 
goes  on,  under  red  tactics,  unUl  either  a 
shortage  or  longrange  objective  is  attained. 
So  I  saw. 

rorroR's  eyewitness  accoitnt 
Let  me  relate  what  I  witnessed,  chronologi- 
cally. Saturday  mid-morning  I  started  walk- 
ing through  Foggy  Bottom  toward  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  The  streets  were  mostly 
deserted,  except  for  those  going  In  the  same 
direction  as  I.  There  weren't  so  many  of  them, 
but  they  obviously  were  demonstrators  from 
out  of  town,  and  they  were  coming  out  of 
homes  where  they  had  been  put  up  overnight. 
Accommodations  were  supplied  generously. 
In  one  mldtown  apartment,  as  an  example,  a 
longtime  aide  to  Hubert  Humphrey  made 
himself  available  as  a  legal  consultant  for 
the  demonstrators,  and  his  wife  phoned  her 
friends  asking  them  to  provide  quarters  for 
one  or  more  of  the  visitors. 

As  I  crossed  the  grass  within  sight  of  the 
memorial,  hippies,  beatniks  and  "new  leftist" 
generally  were  hawking  and  distributing 
tabloids,  leaflets  and  buttons,  which  differed 
only  In  degree  of  opposition  and  hate  ex- 
pressed for  the  United  States,  and  In  the 
amount  of  obscenity.  An  article  in  the  Wash- 
ington Free  Press  of  Oct.  14.  on  the  forth- 
coming demonstrations,  was  headlined,  "P — 
the  Army,"  with  the  foul  word  spelled  out. 
Details  were  given  of  an  underground  with 
outlets  in  Europe  to  contact  American 
soldiers  and  subvert  them,  providing  facilities 
for  desertion.  This  was  as  much  an  incltatlon 
as  a  report. 


My  attention  was  agreeably  caught  by  a 
row  of  young  women  and  men,  on  the  grass 
beside  the  memorial  steps,  holding  up 
patriotic  signs.  Some  distance  away,  a  lone 
plcketer  held  up  a  sign  with  an  anti-Semitic 
slur  on  it.  Reporters  and  photographers  were 
everywhere  about.  They  played  up  the  nazl 
Une,  Ignoring  the  patriotic  students,  giving 
exactly  the  impression  the  enemy  wanted, 
that  the  nazis  represented  the  only  opposi- 
tion to  the  demonstrations. 

The  inspiring  group  that  stood  up  for  Its 
country  marched  across  the  Memorial  Bridge, 
too,  and  I  learned  it  Joined  a  sensational 
coup  in  which  the  Rev.  Richard  Wurmbrand, 
who  had  been  tortured  by  the  reds,  went  up 
in  a  "cherrypicker"— a  basket  raised  by  a 
hydraulic  crane  on  a  truck — and  told  the 
facts  about  the  communists.  So  far  as  the 
press  was  concerned,  all  these  were  un- 
persons. Details  of  this  fine  counter-demon- 
stration on  Pentagon  grounds  are  related  In 
an  accompanying  tu^icle. 

A  cardboard  box,  about  three  feet  high,  on 
the  pavement  to  the  right  of  the  memorial 
steps,  guarded  by  two  youths,  caught  my  eye. 
I  noticed  demonstrators  come  up.  knowingly 
stretch  out  a  hand,  and  be  given  something 
without  paying.  So  I  went  up  and  did  the 
same,  and  was  handed  a  plastic  water  pistol, 
with  red  dye  in  It.  I  repeated  the  performance 
to  make  sure,  and  was  handed  another  one, 
thU  containing  purple  dye.  The  only  ex- 
planation I  have  is  that  this  was  Intended 
for  those  who  would  write  antl-U.S.  slogans 
and  obscenities  on  monuments  and  walls. 
The  results  later  were  clearly  visible,  and 
could  be  removed  only  at  high  cost.  Some  of 
the  stains  could  not  be  removed. 

The  police  knew  of  this  distribution,  but 
did  nothing  about  It.  They  were  under  orders 
to  protect  the  demonstrators,  and  not  to 
Interfere  In  any  of  their  activities  within 
the  areas  alloted  to  them.  One  has  to  be  a 
pro-red  to  enjoy  such  prlvUeges.  under  our 
double  standard  in  law  enforcement. 

reds   given   tacit    JtrRlSOICnON   OVER 
RALLY    AREA 


My  Pentagon  pass  was  not  recognized  by 
the  reds,  who  gave  out  their  own  passes  for 
entry  to  the  area  of  the  refiectlng  pool,  which 
they  closed  off.  Their  permit  did  not  give 
them  permission  to  exclude  the  public  from 
a  federal  park,  but  they  were  allowed  to  do  so, 
apparently  by  the  same  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment that  the  Phoenix  Papers  recommends 
for  the  Administration  as  a  means  of  cir- 
cumventing the  Congress  on  treaties. 

A  structure  built  like  a  belltower,  but  for 
loudspeakers,  had  been  erected  by  the  spon- 
soring group  Just  outside  this  restricted  area. 
The  television  networlis  had  their  crews  and 
equipment  lined  up  at  a  right-angle  to  the 
speakers'  platform,  between  It  and  the  loud- 
speakers, but  inside  the  restricted  area.  They 
aU  had  received  passes  from  the  reds.  Report- 
ers gathered  here,  too.  I  noticed  the  Iron  cur- 
tain countries  were  well  represented.  Part  of 
the  normal  duties  of  communist  correspond- 
ents, as  has  been  weU  verified.  Is  to  double 
as  espionage  agents,  which  Is  part  of  their 
training,  and  to  be  available  as  channels  for 
the  transmission  of  Intelligence  and  messages 
for  contacts  In  the  countries  where  they  are 
assigned. 

Except  for  the  vast  coverage  given  the  dem- 
onstrations and  disorders  by  the  press  and 
over  the  air,  the  affair  would  have  been  futile. 
Only  demonstrators  and  the  press  attended 
any  of  these  affairs,  or  the  parade  over  the 
Memorial  Bridge. 

While  the  loudspeakers  roared,  I  looked 
over  the  material  I  had  accumulated,  some 
from  the  table  for  cadre  close  to  the  speak- 
ers' platform.  What  was  obvious  was  the 
minute  preparaUon  and  coordination  for  the 
affair,  here  and  abroad,  that  could  have  t>een 
done  only  under  the  direction  of  an  experi- 
enced and  powerful  headquarters,  with  a 
well-established  network  at  Its  disposal. 


"crvn.  disobedience"  and  "oiREcr  action" 
One  instruction  sheet,  produced  in  New 
York,  charactertsUcaUy  declared  the  intent 
to  be  "peacefiU,"  but  then  gave  instructions 
for  "civil  disobedience"  and  "direct  action." 
Confidently,  it  began:  "Permits  for  the  ralUes, 
the  march,  the  picketing  and  vigUing  on  the 
mall  of  the  Pentagon  have  been  assured  us. 
Problems  may  raUe,  but  serious  trouble  Is 
unlikely,"  adding  the  significant  proviso,  "es- 
pecially for  those  not  conmilttlng  clvU  dis- 
obedience." 

Emphasis  was  put  on  reliance  upon  the 
marshals,  and  by  this  was  meant  the  red 
cadre,  not  the  U.S.  marshals.  Discipline  was 
stressed,  but  the  reference  to  clvU  disobe- 
dience and  direct  action  plainly  Indi- 
cated that  violence  was  anticipated.  This 
patently  was  a  communist  document,  and 
the  organizers  wanted  the  violence  to  be 
under  their  direction  and  control,  for  their 
specific  objectives. 

"For  those  planning  to  participate  In  civil 
disobedience,"  the  Instruction  sheet  de- 
clared, "direct  action  will  begin  at  the  Pen- 
tagon at  around  4:00  p.m.  following  the  an- 
nouncement by  Dave  Delllnger."  He  Is  an 
admitted  communist  who  was  chairman  of 
the  so-called  Mobilization  Committee,  and 
chairman  and  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
ttilks  at  the  reflecting  pool. 

He,  though,  took  his  orders  from  undesig- 
nated superiors,  through  channels.  In  the  red 
way.  The  instruction  sheet  went  on:  "A  small 
conunlttee  wUl  have  surveyed  the  situation, 
and  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  police 
preparations,  will  Instruct  Dave  to  give  the 
appropriate  directions." 

The  Intent  to  outmaneuver  the  govern- 
ment forces  and  to  accomplish  their  objec- 
tive could  not  have  been  more  plainly  stated. 
Certainly  the  P3.I.  knew  all  this,  but  that 
Ramsey  Clark  heeds  Edgar  Hoover  Is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  The  orders  continued.  In 
safe  doubletalk:  "We  do  not  Intend  to  rush 
poUce  lines,  or  attempt  to  enter  the  Pen- 
tagon by  force.  Nevertheless,  we  will  per- 
sist m  a  determined  effort  to  Impede  its  op- 
erations, and  to  stand  our  ground  for  as 
long  as  this  Is  feasible — at  least  until  Mon- 
day, noon,  October  23." 

Only  a  couple  of  hundred  remained  past 
the  weekend,  and  were  easily  removed  before 
the    workday    began    at    tjje    Pentagon    on 
Monday.  They   had   entered  the   Pentagon, 
though,  what  they  needed  for  their  inter- 
national publicity.   This  writer  saw  a  gap 
left  open,  as  If  for  them,  and  saw  them  pour 
through  it  onto  the  mall  and  rush  the  gate- 
way, putting  a  half  dozen  or  so  of  their  men 
through   it   Into   the  Pentagon.   That   this 
would  happen  was  obvious  from  the  prepara- 
tions minutely  made  at  the  spot.  I  discussed 
this  amazing  gap  loudly  with  a  friend,  while 
we  watched  from  the  wall  of  the  mall,  and 
spoke  to  a  Justice  Department  man  standing 
next  to  us,  who  was  communicating  with  his 
headquarters.  Whether  a  tacit  understanding 
or    operational    clumsiness    left    this    space 
open,  an  overhaiU  of  channels  and  direction 
is  required. 

The  instruction  sheet  crisply  told  what 
to  do  "in  case  of  attack,"  to  "use  the  various 
self-protective  techniques  that  have  been 
developed  to  blunt  the  force  of  physical 
attaA."  Arrests  could  be  Impeded.  It  ex- 
plained, "by  going  limp  ...  Its  advantage  Is 
that,  when  done  en  masse,  it  prolongs  the 
action  for  hours,  sometimes  days." 

What  the  Instructions  could  have  added 
was  that  these  prolongations  are  determined 
by  how  long  the  television  cameramen  and 
the  reporters  are  present. 

INCENDIARY  SPEECHES  AT  REFLECTING  POOL 

The  loudspeakers  changed  to  a  muffled  ex- 
change of  Indistinguishable  words  and  then 
became  silent  while  Cllve  Jenkins,  who  op- 
erates in  the  British  labor  movement,  was 
declaiming  on  the  coordinated  demonstra- 
tions  taking   place   around   the   world,    aU 
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against  the  United  States.  A  couple  of  min- 
utes elapsed  before  they  resumed.  Huskies 
had  rushed  toward  the  speakers'  table,  and 
formed  a  protective  guard  around  It.  A  nazl 
had  slipped  In  and  overturned  the  rostum. 

He  was  roughed  up  a  bit  and  with  a  col- 
league, dragged  outside  and  handed  over  to 
the  police.  This  confirmed  the  tacit  agree- 
ment that  gave  the  reds  police  jurisdiction 
over  the  rally  areas,  there  and  later  at  the 
Pentagon.  I  saw  no  police  Inside  any  of  these 
areas.  Police  were  plentiful  ouuide  at  the 
memorial  and  U.S.  marshals  and  military  po- 
lice were  around  the  triangular  grasslands  In 
front  of  the  Pentagon  mall,  but  none  went 
Into  these  rally  areas.  This  was  another  con- 
cession to  worldwide  communist  tactics,  giv- 
ing the  reds  another  proof  of  their  clandes- 
tine influences. 

Incendiary  speeches  were  hurled  particu- 
larly at  the  Negroes,  although  the  entire  au- 
dience was  white,  except  for  a  small  group  in 
the  distance  that  did  not  participate  In  the 
Pentagon  affair.  A  young  Negro  urged  colored 
soldiers  to  "lay  down  their  arms  by  the  thou- 
sands," an  appeal  made  to  order  for  the  Hanoi 
radio.  Frequent  references  were  made  by 
speakers  to  a  Negro  "nation  within  the  na- 
tion" and  to  the  "black  colony  within  the 
United  States."  The  colored  were  simultane- 
ously urged  to  overthrow  all  "colonialism  " 
Incitatlon  to  guerrilla  warfare  Inside  the 
United  States  hardly  could  have  been  plainer. 

MXMORIAI,  BRIDGE  CLOSED  TO  PTTBLIC 

I  decided  to  see  what  was  happening  at  the 
Pentagon,  and  be  there  when  the  demonstra- 
tors arrived.  Aa  1  approached  Memorial 
Bridge,  I  saw  this  historic  span  closed  to 
trafBc,  given  over  exclusively  to  the  reds  for 
their  march.  This  is  the  beautiful  approach 
to  the  National  Cemetery,  where  lies  the  Un- 
known Soldiers  and  many  of  the  hallowed 
dead  of  Korea  and  Viet  Nam.  That  our  gov- 
ernment should  allow  the  reds,  in  effect  to 
close  this  route,  was  a  desecration  of  the 
dead  that  He  there. 

This  tribute  to  red  prestige  dislocated 
trafBc  through  the  center  of  Washington 
My  taxi  could  only  crawl  to  the  Rochambeau 
Bridge  at  14th  St.,  and  seeing  this  hope- 
lessly packed,  go  dawn  as  far  as  the  Capitol 
In  order  to  take  the  George  Mason  bridge 
Once  m  Virginia,  military  squads  posted  on 
the  road  all  around  the  Pentagon  guided  me, 
once  I  showed  my  press  pass,  to  the  assigned 
south  parking  entrance.  This  led  by  a  direct 
convenient  corridor  to  the  press  section  but 
McNamara  and  his  "whla  kids"  apparently 
had  decided  this  was  too  simple.  Tou  had 
to  practically  do  a  seml-clrcle  of  the  vast 
structure  to  reach  the  mall  and  the  alloted 
entrance.  Extraordinary  precautions  were 
taken  to  keep  the  press  confined  when  In 
the  buUdlng  to  a  small  section  of  one  outer 
ring.  That  evening.  I  guided  a  top.  New  York 
reporter  to  a  soldier  who  would  take  one's 
coin  and  go  to  another  portion  of  the  enor- 
motis  building  where  a  candy  bar  could  be 
boiight. 

My  eyes  and  throat  began  to  smart  lust 
noticeably  as  I  walked  past  the  bays  on  my 
way  to  the  permissible  entrance.  This  was 
no  time  to  develop  an  allergy!  The  thought 
crossed  by  mind,  could  this  be  tear  gas? 
Only  soldiers  were  walking  about,  and  I 
Jocularly  asked  whether  it  was  my  imagina- 
tion. An  officer  replied:  "We've  been  distrib- 
uting tear  gas  to  the  troops.  A  bit  escaped." 

This  provided  a  laiigh  when  I  chatted  with 
others  later,  saying  I  was  the  only  tear  gas 
casxialty  of  the  day.  This  came  to  my  mind 
the  next  day  when  I  heard  that  some  of  the 
demonstrators  charged  that  they  had  been 
tear-gassed.  Considering  the  disorders  to 
which  the  soldiers  were  exposed,  I  would  not 
be  stirprised  If  one  or  two  had  thrown  a 
tear  gas  bconb.  Or  one  of  the  eager  beaver 
"legals"  or  red  marshals  might  have  detected 
some  In  the  air,  as  I  did,  and  Jumped  to  con- 
cliisions.  The  red  tacticians  did  not  hesitate 


to  concoct  rumors  to  affect  morale,  as  when 
the  report  was  spread  that  two  soldiers  had 
defected  and  Joined  the  enemy.  A  special 
Issue  of  the  treasonable,  xmderground 
teblold.  Washington  Free  Press,  was  Issued 
with  a  headline,  "Two  GIs  Effect  at  Penta- 
gon." Foreign  correspondents  frequently 
pick  up  stories  from  such  rags,  and  send 
them  abroad  as  excl\isive  dispatches.  The 
Washington  Post  on  Sunday  ran  a  sob  story 
about  the  nmior.  glamorizing  the  partici- 
pants, but  I  am  not  sure  the  reporters  had 
their  heart  in  this.  They  quoted  the  young 
people  as  chanting  to  the  troops,  "We  love 
you,  we  love  you,  come  Join  us,"  signiflcantly 
adding,   "whUe    the   TV   cameras   whirred." 


December  4,  ige? 


TKE    THEATEB   ON    THE    MALL 

My  first  view  after  I  made  the  turn  to  the 
maU  side  was  of  U.S.  marshals,  military  po- 
lice, television  crews  and  reporters,  but  hardly 
enough  to  crowd  the  broad,  concrete  walk. 
The  hubbub  and  ferment  were  concentrated 
at  one,  central  point  along  the  outer,  walled 
rim.  As  I  approached  it,  the  scene  reminded 
my  of  the  proscenixim  of  a  theatre. 

The  wide  stage  was  directly  opposite  the 
Pentagon  steps.  The  outdoor  equivalent  of 
box  seats  was  provided  by  an  enormous,  flat- 
bed truck,  one  on  each  side  at  right  angles  to 
the  stage.  The  one  to  the  left  of  me  was 
crowded  with  television  cameras  and  crew- 
men, while  fewer  occupied  the  one  to  the 
right.  A  pack  of  photographers  and  reporters, 
military  officers  and  Justice  Department  liai- 
son men  constituted  the  audience.  They 
stood  behind  lines  set  by  the  ushers — U.S. 
marshals  equipped  with  clubs  and  a  thin  line 
of  soldiers  holding  pointed  rifles,  their  bayo- 
nets still  sheathed.  They  had  no  bullets.  As 
the  afternoon  wore  on,  bayonets  were  ex- 
posed, but  the  rifles  constituted  at  best  only 
clumsy  clubs. 

The  show  was  going  on.  The  stage  was 
densely  packed  with  a  chorus  and  the  cast, 
along  with  stagehands.  This  was  vaudeville, 
a  Pirandello  phantasmagoria  where  the  lines 
between  actuality  and  fantasy  are  blurred 
and  lndistlng\ilshable,  and  change  places. 
One  major  difference  marked  this  show, 
though.  Every  scene  conveyed  a  message,  and 
all  the  messages  conformed  to  the  re*  maxim- 
that  the  first  responsibility  of  all  art  forms  is 
to  serve  as  a  weapon  on  behalf  of  communist 
party  line  and  Marxism  generally.  So  it  was 
with  the  show  at  the  Pentagon  mall. 

"COMB,  JOIN  us,"  AND  MARBLES  TO  TALL  OVER 

Entertainers  strummed  their  guitars  and 
sang  folksy  songs,  others  Just  sang,  and  the 
chorus  sang,  "We  love  you,  we  love  you;  come 
Join  us,  come  Join  us."  still  others,  especially 
girls,  couched  the  most  damnable  treasons  in 
tender  tones,  holding  forth  blossoms.  The 
words.  If  one  caught  their  meaning  Instead  of 
being  seduced  by  tLe  rythmic  times,  were 
full  of  hate  and  treason  for  the  U.S.,  and 
support  of  the  enemy.  This  was  the  counter- 
part in  the  U.S.  of  the  red  "psywar"  and 
propaganda  focused  on  American  troops  by 
enemy  loudspeakers  and  the  Hanoi  radio  in 
Viet  Nam. 

This  front  of  naive  Innocence  and  peaceful 
yearnings  was  cunningly  blended  into  vio- 
lence as  well  as  subversion.  A  sudden  dash 
woxild  be  made  from  some  portion  of  the  be- 
guiling stage,  testing  the  opposition  to  a 
rush  into  the  Pentagon  entrance  from  here, 
the  closest  to  it.  The  red  shock  troops  would 
advance  only  a  short  distance  before  they 
were  met  by  U.S.  marshals  and  then  troops 
for  melodramatic  struggles  In  front  of  the 
cameras  that  could  only  show  the  defense 
forces  as  if  attacking.  The  same  hands  that 
proffered  flowers  tossed  marbles  onto  the 
pavement  tinder  the  boots  of  the  soldiers 
and  marshals,  to  trip  them  up.  They  had 
been  cunningly  taught  tactics  of  insurrec- 
tion and  seduction.  This  is  guerrilla  warfare 
strategy. 

The  reds  always  have  a  dual  purpose,  a 
shortrange  and  a  longrange  objective.  Their 


alms  here  were  to  put  on  a  propaganda  show 
for  worldwide  sympathy  as  a  shortrange  ob- 
JecUve  and  to  rush  the  Pentagon  entrance 
as  the  longrange  obJecUve.  The  former  tactic 
succeeded  at  this  point  on  the  mall,  but  only 
with  curious  cooperation  from  inside  eov- 
emment.  ' 

The  scene  from  where  the  cameras  were 
grinding  was  a  sea  of  faces,  seemingly  of 
demonstrators  massed  into  a  great  area.  Ban- 
ners, posters  and  flags  made  it  a  vibrating, 
living  drama.  I  made  a  wide  seml-clrcle 
around  to  where  the  outer  wall  of  the  maU 
gave  a  view  of  the  large,  triangular-shaped 
grasslands  area  reserved  for  the  demon- 
strators. What  to  my  astonishment,  it  was 
very  sparsely  occupied.  The  marchers  had 
not  yet  arrived  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
A  preliminary  show  was  being  put  on  for  the 
cameramen  and  reporters  at  the  top  of  the 
steps  leading  from  the  grasslands  onto  the 
mall.  The  Pentagon  usually  has  30  to  35  ac- 
credited newsmen.  Accreditation  for  this 
weekend  totaled  884. 

This.  Indeed,  was  a  show  put  on  exclu- 
sively  for  the  world  press,  and  it  cooperated 
fully.  The  Washington  Post  ran  an  item 
boasting  it  had  assigned  39  reporters  and 
photographers  to  the  demonstrations,  listing 
them  by  name.  ^^ 

The  permit  to  demonstrate  set  the  limit  at 
the  grasslands  as  "the  sidewalk  ...  at  the 
top  of  the  steps."  Why  a  permit  would  go  out 
of  its  way  to  specify  the  top  of  the  steps 
was  curious.  The  only  rationalization 
could  be  that  a  stage-like  area  to  facil- 
itate publicity  for  the  demonstrators  was 
Intended.  The  reds  got  their  way  by  the  usual 
negotiation  process.  They  kept  extracting 
concessions  until  the  cowed  Administration 
bowed  to  their  ultimatum  that  they  would 
demonstrate  without  a  permit.  Two  days  be- 
fore the  event,  a  six-page  permit  was 
formally  signed  by  the  red  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee for  the  one  side  and  the  General 
Services  Administration,  that  normaUy  op- 
erates and  protects  the  Pentagon  buildings 
the  National  Park  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  District  of  Columbia's 
poUce  department,  and  Arlington  County 
Virginia,  for  the  United  States. 

Certainly,  one  would  have  had  to  be  a 
hermit  not  to  anticipate  the  series  of  events 
that  transpired  "at  the  top  of  the  steps."  The 
tactic  I  witnessed  there  was  to  press  ahead  a 
wee  bit  at  a  time,  and  then  when  and  if  an 
attempt  were  made  to  push  them  back, 
engage  in  a  melodramatic  struggle  and  shout 
the  equivalent  of  "poUce  brutaUty." 

HIFPIXS    AS    A    COVXR    rOB    THB    BARD   COBI 

As  the  marchers  began  streaming  into  the 
grasslands,  they  first  pressed  toward  the 
crowded  steps.  The  biUk  of  them  were  In  a 
gay,  picnicking  mood.  I  made  the  long  walk 
to  the  far  side  of  the  mall  and  down  a 
grassy  path  to  this  area.  A  thin  line  of  sol- 
diers was  spread  here.  too.  but  let  me  through 
when  they  saw  the  press  pass  attached  to  my 
lapel.  The  crowd  ranged  between  the  16-year- 
old  girl  who  was  getting  a  kick  out  of  this 
permissive  atmosphere,  her  scruples  salved  by 
the  cnisadlng  terminology  employed,  to  the 
hard-core  communist  activist. 

As  everywhere  the  demonstrators  went,  I 
saw  men  walking  about  with  armbands 
marked  "legal."  The  Mobilization  Commit- 
tee In  a  "fact  sheet"  for  participants  referred 
to  "a  team  of  38  lawyers  and  lio  law  stu- 
dents who  have  researched  legal  aspects  of 
demonstration,"  meaning  how  to  twist  and 
exploit  the  law,  taking  advantage  of  every 
comma  and  clause  In  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  they  regard  as  their  shield. 
They  were  skilled  in  doubletalk,  ready  to 
shout  "military  brutaUty"  the  moment  one 
of  the  hard  core  took  a  poke  at  a  soldier. 
They  were  always  available  to  the  many 
newsmen  scattered  among  the  demonstrators. 
Noticeably  on  the  grasslands,  too,  was  the 
total  lack  of  any  police.  This  could  only  have 
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been  by  tacit  arrangement,  for  clvlUan  and 
mUltary  poUce  were  everywhere  else.  The 
reds  were  master  here,  by  Justice  Depart- 
ment assent.  Out  of  the  side  of  my  face.  I 
noticed  a  photographer,  with  a  husky  body- 
guard, take  my  picture.  He  obviously  was  not 
taking  news  photos.  Someone  whom  they 
said  they  recognized  as  a  nazl  was  grabbed, 
and  dragged  out  whUe  red  wardens  deter- 
mined how  much  of  a  beating  he  could  be 
given  whUe  being  removed.  Obviously,  this 
was  no  healthy  spot  for  an  opponent  of  the 
reds,  of  any  type.  Lack  of  police  protection 
available  to  antl-communlsts  enabled  the 
reds  to  present  an  impression  of  conformity. 
Indeed,  permits  for  a  patriotic  coiinter-dem- 
onstratlon  were  not  to  be  obtained. 

TACTICAL    MANKTTVBBa    SHOW    TRAINING 

The  reds  demonstrated  highly  disclpUned 
and  experienced  tactical  command.  They 
operated  as  a  vanguard  of  a  guerrilla  force 
In  an  advance.  They  obviously  benefited  from 
a  fifth  column  and  an  IntelUgence  system. 
They  knew  at  once  whether  a  unit  had  been 
supplied  bullets  or  not.  One  supposed  news- 
man in  my  sight  on  the  mall  was  exposed  as 
a  phony.  The  theft  of  a  press  pass  presented 
no  Insurmountable  problem. 

The  performance  at  the  top  of  the  steps 
changed  lis  character  wth  the  arrival  of  the 
marchers.  The  red  marshals  relayed  Instruc- 
tions. A  large  section  at  the  right  of  the 
gtage — I  know  no  better  term  to  apply  to  the 
top  of  the  plaza  steps  on  the  mall— was 
opened  up  for  a  contingent  that  came  In 
military  precision,  carrying  Bed  Cuban  fUgs 
and  posters  glorifying  Che  Guevara.  The 
tempo  of  the  sporadic  fighting  became  Inten- 
sified, and  a  new  unit  of  troops  came  up  on 
the  double,  bayonets  bared. 

The  psychological  strain  Imposed  on  these 
young  soldiers  was  unprecedented  In  any 
demonstration  In  our  land.  This  was  no  true 
demonstration;  It  was  Bophistlcated,  guer- 
rilla warfare,  and  to  deal  with  it  as  anything 
else  was  as  unfair  to  the  soldiers  as  It  was 
deceitful  to  the  American  people.  A  soldier 
would  be  picked  as  a  target  for  a  propaganda 
attack  that  would  be  unlike  anything  he  had 
been  taught.  While  he  stood  his  ground,  a 
young  "laTi  or  more  frequentiy  a  girl  would 
be  sent  up  against  him.  I  watched  a  girl  \intil 
anger  made  me  turn  away,  anger  and  a  feel- 
ing of  frustration  for  the  heroic,  young  man, 
for  it  took  heroism  to  resist  this  sort  of  mind 
attack. 

The  girl  would  talk  tenderly  to  him,  coax- 
Ingly,  edging  closer  and  closer  to  the  bayonet, 
extending  perhaps  a  flower.  Her  face  woxUd 
assume  a  look  of  agony,  and  she  would  bring 
the  flower  to  the  very  tip  of  the  bayonet,  then 
try  to  leap  backwards  leaving  It  rest  there. 
Her  co-demonstrators  would  alternately  Join 
the  pleading,  shout  epithets — or  try  to  \in- 
nerve  the  soldier  by  such  remarks  as,  "Take 
her;  she's  a  virgin."  The  flower  Just  then 
would  be  exactly  at  the  tip  of  the  bayonet. 
The  soldier  had  to  stand  rigidly. 

American  soldiers  should  not  be  required 
to  stand  immobile  while  picket  signs  are 
brought  up  to  their  faces  with  some  such 
reference  as  an  obscenity  attached  to  the 
President's  name.  After  all,  he  represents 
the  Presidency  as  an  office,  our  highest  office 
and  symbol  of  our  government.  They  should 
not  be  asked,  too,  to  stand  Immobile  while 
the  flag  of  the  enemy  that  is  killing  their 
buddies  Is  waved  in  their  faces.  No,  troops 
need  not  be  summoned  to  deal  with  such 
treasonable  behavior.  We  have  ample  and 
ready  police,  but  under  Justice  Department 
control,  this  all  Is  brushed  off  as  "eccentric 
behavior,"  apparently  Just  the  play  of  chil- 
dren trying  to  attract  attention. 

THE  CURIOXTS  GAP  IN  OTJR  LUTES 

The  grasslands  were  now  fairly  filled  with 
demonstrators.  Still,  the  plaza  steps  re- 
mained the  center  of  activity.  The  hard-core 
contingent  was   moved   away,   replaced   by 


other  red  elemenU.  I  detected  a  shift  In 
emphasis,  and  moved  over  to  the  mall  wall  at 
the  righ  to  watch.  The  Pentagon  roof  was  a 
favored  spot,  I  noticed,  for  top  officers  and 
high  clvUians.  The  soimd  arose  of  a  detach- 
ment coming  on  the  double.  These  reinforce- 
ments were  brought  to  the  far  right,  below 
the  wall,  where  a  rope  barrier  was  quickly 
raised. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  shift  by  the  de- 
monstrators to  the  right.  Indeed,  the   In- 
structions, "to  the  right,"  cried  out  by  red 
marshals,  was  beard  where  I  stood.  The  show 
continued  non-stop  on  the  plaza  steps,  al- 
though on  a  reduced  scale.  The  main  crowd 
began  to  collect  to  the  right.  I  wondered  how 
long  this  thin  line  of  troops  with  their  rope 
could  hold  out.  Obviously,  it  could  have  been 
overrun    at    any    moment,    but    bloodshed 
would  have  been  unavoidable.  The  reds  ob- 
viously were  engaging  in  a  deliberate  ma- 
neuver, but  what?  Another  detachment  of 
soldiers,  bayonets  naked,  came  on  the  double, 
and  stood  behind  the  flrst  line.  In  a  test  of 
strength,  the  military  would  dominate.  Al- 
though we  bad  allowed  the  situation  to  reach 
this  critical  point,  the  last  thing  we  wanted 
was  serious  bloodshed.  Did  the  red  tacticians 
want  a  showdown  in  which  they  not  only 
would  be  sure  to  fail  In  their  announced 
objectives,   but  be   demonstrably   defeated? 
Did  this  fit  their  "psywar"  aims? 

Obviously  not,  but  Just  as  obviously,  this 
was  some  form  of  their  manner  of  negoti- 
ating, or  the  implementation  of  a  concluded, 
tacit  negotiation.  But  what  was  happening 
now,  in  the  massed  red  ranks,  right  up 
against  the  ropes?  Were  they  fighting  be- 
tween themselves?  This  Is  how  it  looked.  At 
intervals,  when  the  pressure  against  the  ropes 
became  too  ominous,  these  fist  fights  broke 
out.  Red  wardens,  against  the  ropes,  took 
swings  at  any  of  their  forces  that  made  a  dash 
to  the  ropes,  as  if  to  lead  a  push  In  this  di- 
rection. The  obvious  orders  were  not  to  attack 
here.  Yet  the  cries,  "to  the  right,"  were  un- 
mistakable. 

The  detachment  of  hard-core  reds  carrying 
the  Castro  flags  and  the  Guevara  signs  caught 
my  eye;  it  was  moving  to  the  right,  too,  but 
not  in  front  of  the  ropes.  It  was  moving  Just 
beyond,  where  there  was  an  open  space.  At 
once  the  tactics  became  plain.  The  red  In- 
tent was  to  rush  the  mall  at  this  point,  where 
the  incline  was  easiest  to  overrun,  and  where 
there  were  no  barriers,  neither  U.S.  marshals 
nor  troops. 

I  couldn't  believe  It.  This  was  Just  too  raw. 
Surely,  others  saw  the  gap.  The  chap  then 
with  me  exclaimed,  "I  know  that  tactic;  I've 
seen  It  work  In  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
'  American  Activities,  when  the  communists 
were  planning  to  break  up  a  meeting  or 
convert  it  into  a  melee."  The  fellow  at  the 
other  side  of  me  looked  up.  Eagerly,  I  men- 
tioned this  to  him.  He  was  speaking  into  a 
radio  transmitter.  I  inquired  who  he  was. 
and  he  said  a  Justice  Department  man.  So  It 
had  to  know,  and  It  was  In  charge!  I  learned 
that  a  military  man  and  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment agent  alternated  all  down  the  mall 
walls. 

But  how  were  orders  transmitted?  An  op- 
erations room  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
was  occupied  by  the  seconds  In  command  to 
Clark  and  McNamara.  A  mlUtary  officer  on 
the  mall — Just  one — communicated  with  the 
operations  room,  indirectly  through  a  com- 
munications room  Interspersed  between  him 
and  it.  Obviously,  Important  decision  were 
up  to  Clark  and  McNamara,  and  by  agree- 
ment, Clark  was  in  authority.  This  was  as 
strange  a  chain  of  command  as  that  under 
which  we  are  engaged  in  a  no-wln  war  In 
Asia.  The  system  is  the  same. 

Time  dragged  on,  as  the  reds  methodically 
went  about  disposing  their  forces  without 
impediment.  The  hole  In  our  lines  was  as 
obvio\is  as  the  nose  on  one's  face.  Singing 
suddenly  broke  out  In  front  of  the  roped  line. 


A  patriotic  song,  that  brought  a  tlirUl  to 
those  who  heard  it  on  the  mall.  The  singing 
was  by  the  demonstrators  pressing  forward  at 
this  one  sector.  "Watch  It!"  my  companion 
exclaimed.  "They  are  doing  it  to  luU  us." 
"Aren't  you  being  a  bit  panicky?"  I  asked 
but  he  was  sure  he  was  right. 

Suddenly,  as  if  worked  by  a  pushbutton, 
the  group  that  had  been  singing  sat  down 
on  the  grass.  "This  is  it."  the  chap  now  In- 
sisted. I  wasn't  so  sure  as  he,  but  it  was 
obvious  to  me  that  this  was  a  maneuver  of 
some  sort.  And  why  was  that  gap  alone  being 
left  open?  The  hard-core  group  had  been 
moved  to  the  front  of  it.  Bed  wardens)  were 
quietiy  moving  demonstrators  toward  that 
spot.  This  convinced  me  that  something  was 
planned  for  there.  Any  moment,  I  expected 
to  hear  men  on  the  double,  and  to  see  a 
detachment  move  Into  position  to  plug  the 
hole. 


"CO,  GO.  go!" ^ANO  THEN   TT  HAPPENS 

This  was  hard  to  believe:  it  was  Just  too 
obvlotis.  It  coiUdn't  bel  Suddenly,  shouts 
arose  to  the  right,  from  the  area  of  the  fist 
fights  to  maintain  control,  the  singing  and 
the  sitting.  "Gol  Gol  Go!"  A  hubub  filled  the 
air,  and  actually  sooner  than  it  takes  to  write 
this  paragraph,  I  saw  a  group  of  huskies 
racing  up  the  mall,  followed  by  hard-core 
revolutionaries,  and  Just  teen-age  youths.  I 
raced  over,  and  saw  the  small  vanguard  sim- 
ply shove  the  military  guards  aside  at  the 
Pentagon  entrance,  and  rush  into  this  symbol 
of  America's  mUltary  might.  The  guards 
leaped  forward  and  shut  the  heavy  doors,  too 

late! 

The  reds  had  achieved  their  objective,  the 
entry  and  symbolic  "capture"  of  the  Penta- 
gon, according  to  schedule.  Their  propaganda 
network  around  the  world  would  do  the  rest. 
The  maU  was  tightly  packed  with  demon- 
strators. The  doors  opened  and  several  of  the 
invaders — or  intruders.  If  you  wish  to  belittle 
the  significance  of  this  incident— were  shoved 
outside.  Some  apparently  were  being  arrested. 
The  troops  elsewhere  on  the  mall  simply  had 
been  outfianked  by  this  unsurprising  sur- 
prise. A  detachment  of  troops  with  bay- 
oneted rifies  came  through  the  door,  captur- 
ing the  steps,  step  by  step.  The  demonstra- 
tors withdrew  quickly. 

Would  the  troops  continue  past  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steps,  to  clear  the  maU?  The  dem- 
onstrators were  pushing  forward.   The   red 
monitors,    their    objectives    attained,    gave 
orders  to  halt  the  advance.  I  stood  for  pro- 
tection by  a  bush  alongside  the  steps.  In 
case  there  would  be  a  clash,  and  then  realized 
how  silly  this  was.  What  protection  wo\ild  a 
bush  give?  The  detachment,  on  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  came  to  a  halt.  They 
filled  every  square  foot  of  the  steps;  now  that 
the  horse  was  stolen,  the  barn  door  was  being 
tightly    shut.    Our   strategy   was    critically, 
suicidally  wrong  somewhere.  If  I  were  search- 
ing for  symbols,  this  U  what  this  fantastic 
battle  of  the  Pentagon  would  symbolize  for 
me.  Heads  should  roU  In  o\ir  highest  places 
symboUcally.  of  course. 

HOSTILE    RECEPTION    AT    THE    JTTSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Several  days  later,  after  Interviewing  oth- 
ers who  had  been  Involved,  I  phoned  the 
Justice  Department  for  an  appointment.  Ev- 
erywhere, so  far.  my  reception  had  been 
pleasant,  although  format  I  was  asked  to 
call  Uter.  The  next  day,  when  I  did,  I  was 
told  that  a  rather  long  conference  had  been 
held  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  decided  that 
It  would  be  better  to  wait  a  while,  so  data 
coiUd  be  assembled  and  Interpreted.  "Please. 
I'd  like  to  do  my  own  interpreting."  I  said. 
Finally,  I  asked  U  I  might  go  to  the  pnn 
section  to  ask  some  simple  questions.  "Yee, 
If  you  Insist,"  I  was  told. 

What  difference  does  it  make  eiactiy  whom 
it  vsras  who  received  me?  He  was  only  obey- 
ing orders.  The  only  decoration  on  the  oth- 
erwise bare,  white  walls  of  his  smaU  pi — 
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office  was  a  page  ad  for  the  Washington  Poet, 
taken  from  some  magazine.  The  ad  was  clev- 
er enough,  and  quite  significant:  "No  rule 
says  that  USIA  appointees  must  read  this 
newspaper  ....  [a  photo  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post]  ....  (but  they  all  do)."  Now  I 
know  what  It  Is  to  feel  like  an  enemy  con- 
fronted by  a  government  ofHclal.  "We  know 
your  record:  we've  looked  It  up,"  I  was  In- 
formed. Prom  what  I  had  seen,  I  well  under- 
stood their  attitude. 

I  told  him  I  would  like  some  data  on  the 
mechanism  by  which  the  government  han- 
dled the  demonstrations.  "The  Pentagon  Is 
on  federal  property,  so  It  fell  under  our  Ju- 
risdiction," he  answered,  handing  me  a  press 
statement.  This  gives  you  the  law  on  this, 
he  said  I  read  the  single  page;  all  of  the 
law  it  had  was  a  recital  of  penalties,  and  the 
rest  was  the  declaration  that  under  our  form 
of  government,  civilian  authorities  are  In 
charge.  He  seemed  surprised  when  I  said  I'd 
Uke  to  read  the  law,  not  a  handout  on  it. 

Indeed,  he  became  quite  angry.  Reporters 
nowadays  apparently  are  supposed  to  take 
what  they  get. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  article  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  was  also 
written  by  Edward  Hunter,  is  very  in- 
teresting and  is  related  to  this  subject. 
I  shall  now  read  that  article,  as  follows: 

VoLUNTASY   Censorship   Imposed 
(By  Edward  Hunter) 

A  clearcut  case  of  news  suppression  with 
clearcut  ramifications  that  violate  the  prin- 
ciples of  ovu-  free  press  has  come  out  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  Pentagon  demonstra- 
tions of  Oct.  21  and  22,  1967.  What  makes  this 
case  unequivocal  is  that  the  news  value  of 
the  incident  was  self-evident,  yet  the  sup- 
pression was  total — every  newspaper,  radio- 
television  channel  and  news  syndicate  that 
covered  the  demonstrations  failed  to  report 
on  It.  Yet  there  were  no  possible  adverse  ele- 
ments Involved,  such  as  libel,  slander,  bad 
taste  or  obscenity. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  suppression  were 
precisely  those  that  have  been  recognized 
hitherto  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
press. 

What  happened  was  this.  The  sponsorship 
and  planning  for  the  weekend  demonstrations 
made  obvious  that  they  were  coordinated 
with  the  international  communist  movement. 

A  number  of  concerned  citizens  In  the 
national  capital  decided  on  their  own  to 
demonstrate  their  faith  In  their  nation  and 
in  our  free  society,  and  to  support  this  with 
Incontrovertible  evidence  in  documentation 
and  in  deed.  They  contacted  the  Rev.  Richard 
Wurmbrand  In  Norway.  He  carries  on  his 
body  the  scars  left  by  red  tortures.  He  testi- 
fied under  oath  for  the  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Subcommittee  ("Communist  Exploitation 
of  Religion."  May  6,  1966,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  15 
cents).  They  found  out  he  was  flying  to  the 
United  States  for  a  speaking  engagement  In 
the  South.  A  shift  in  dates  was  arranged,  so 
he  could  participate  In  the  nation's  capital 
as  a  living  witness. 

"CHD«TPICKBR"    PROVniED    FOB   WXTRU-BRAtTO 

Something  dramatically  new  was  added  to 
his  appearance.  A  "cherryplcker"  was  hired. 
This  is  a  truck  with  a  crane  that  lifts  up  a 
basket  In  which  a  man  can  pick  cherries, 
pnine  trees,  repair  overhead  wiring,  and  now 
for  the  first  time,  serve  as  a  pulpit. 

Touths  and  young  women  got  together  to 
design  picket  signs  and  posters,  to  express 
their  patriotism  and  to  provide  a  voice  for 
the  overwhelming  body  of  students  and  other 
young  Americans  who  were  being  misrepre- 
sented by  the  highly  organized  and  well- 
financed  ppo-red  complex. 

The  Pentagon  was  contacted  for  photo- 
graphs showing  the  kinds  of  terror  Inflicted 
by  the  communists  upon  villagers  and  Amer- 
ican soldiers  alike.  Some  samples,  after  long 


persuasion,  were  obtained  of  typical  atrocities, 
actually  war  crimes,  and  a  simple,  four-page 
leaflet  was  produced.  The  leaflet  was  pub- 
lished by  Wilson  C.  Lucom,  as  the  first  such 
activity  of  his  V3.  Anti-Communist  Con- 
gress, Inc.,  which  he  has  set  up  at  1221 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005, 
with  himself  as  president  and  Herbert  PhU- 
brick,  former  F.B.I.  agent  In  the  Communist 
Party,  as  national  director. 

On  Oct.  21,  the  group  of  young  people  ap- 
peared on  the  grassy  knoll  at  the  side  of  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  holding  the  picket  signs 
aloft  with  Inspiring  affirmations  and  slogans, 
proudly  displaying  a  large  American  flag. 
This  was  a  clean  and  invigorating  message 
that  everyone  saw.  They  demonstrated  by 
their  presence,  too,  that  the  few  nazls  who 
had  showed  up  were  totally  unrepresentative 
of  the  opposition  to  the  reds.  This  was  a  most 
important  factor  in  their  mission.  They 
marched  with  heads  held  high  across  Memo- 
rial Bridge.  Wurmbrand,  who  had  arrived  the 
day  before,  came  with  the  "cherryplcker." 

CAMERAMEN,    NEWSMEN,    GATHER    ROUND    THEM 

They  proceeded  to  the  Pentagon  groxmds 
where  a  crowd  already  had  gathered.  Imme- 
diately, they  were  surrounded  by  the  so- 
called  anti-war  demonstrators  who  showed 
keen  Interest,  especially  in  what  Wurmbrand 
said.  He  went  out  among  them,  and  then 
entered  the  truck,  and  was  excitingly  lifted 
above  their  heads.  He  spoke  through  a  bull- 
horn, giving  a  prayer  and  then  a  sermon  on 
behalf  of  those  under  communist  persecu- 
tion. Dick  Gregory,  comedian,  had  come  to 
this  spot,  too,  and  had  started  to  speak.  A 
number  of  the  more  virulent  activists  among 
the  pro-red  demonstrators  were  preparing  to 
talk,  too.  They  could  not  sUnd  this  compe- 
tion,  and  left,  leaving  the  field  to  the  coura- 
geous, young  patriots. 

Newspaper  reporters  and  cameramen  gath- 
ered round  the  group,  too,  taking  notes  and 
interviewing  Wurmbrand,  in  particular. 

Everyone  concerned  anticipated  that  surely 
some  note  of  this  would  be  taken  by  the 
press  and  over  the  air.  So  far  as  news  values 
are  concerned,  there  was  no  question  that 
this  was  "a  story."  Every  newspaper  was 
eagerly  gone  over  that  afternoon  and  the 
next  day,  and  the  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams monitored.  Not  a  line  anywhere,  not 
a  word  over  any  radio,  not  a  moment  on  any 
television  program! 

But  to  make  this  censorship  more  scan- 
dalous, they  all  reported  opposition  to  the 
red  demonstrators,  crediting  it  only  to  the 
nazls.  The  only  opposition  to  the  symboUc 
"invasion"  of  the  Pentagon,  as  presented  by 
the  press,  was  nazi.  This  was  a  lie,  and  con- 
formed to  the  Impression  that  the  commu- 
nist "psywar"  operators  wanted  to  give. 

A  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the 
clearcut  character  of  this  censorship  issue. 
The  press  had  ample  advance  knowledge. 
A  press  release  even  had  been  distributed. 
Betty  Wolden,  of  N3.C.  news,  phoned  Lucom 
and  asked  If  It  were  true  that  a  counter- 
demonstration  was  planned,  to  Include 
Wurmbrand.  with  Georgetown  University 
students,  and  that  a  "cherryplcker"  would  be 
used.  The  word  had  gotten  around !  "Will  you 
tell  this  story  over  N3.C.  news?"  she  asked. 
A  telecast  appointment  was  set  for  4  p.m. 
the  same  day,  Friday,  Oct.  20,  to  Include  both 
Lucom  and  Phllbrlck. 

About  five  minutes  before  4  p.m.,  N.B.C. 
phoned  and  cancelled  the  Interview  "because 
our  camera  has  broken."  As  If  N3.C.  had 
only  one  camera! 

In  a  conversation  with  William  Monroe, 
N.B.C.'s  Washington  bureau  chief,  on  Oct.  24, 
he  was  asked  If,  for  example,  he  would  con- 
sider it  news  if  In  the  midst  of  the  Pentagon 
demonstrations,  a  clergyman  were  lifted 
above  the  crowd,  to  pray  for  peace  and  the 
victims  of  communism  everywhere,  and  had 
bared  red-lnfllcted  scars  on  his  body.  Cer- 
tainly this  would  have  been  newsworthy,  he 
replied.   When   told   this   was  exactly  what 
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happened,  and  It  was  not  reported,  he  said 
he  could  not  believe  It,  but  would  Investi- 
gate. 

When  phoned  later,  he  said  hU  staff  knew 
nothing  of  the  affair,  and  that  anyway,  u 
would  have  been  impossible  to  get  a  "cherry, 
picker"  onto  the  Pentagon  grounds.  He  was 
Informed  It  had  happened  at  the  north  park- 
ing lot,  where  a  rally  was  held  under  a  permit 
given  the  reds.  When  he  still  expressed  dis- 
belief, he  was  offered  photos  to  prove  It.  He 
refused  to  see  them,  saying  It  was  "no  longer 
news." 

REAL    REASON    FOR    THE    CENSORSHIP 

In  one  of  the  later  conversations  over  the 
phone,  Monroe  Is  quoted  as  declaring  that 
N.B.C.  would  have  been  criticized  by  the 
leaders  of  the  demonstration  If  it  allowed  at- 
tention to  be  focused  on  a  counter-demon- 
stration, particularly  antl-communlst. 

Yet  these  same  press  channels  go  out  of 
their  way  at  practically  every  patriotic  or 
anti-communist  parade  or  demonstration  to 
give  a  big  play  to  red  hecklers,  or  to  focus 
attention  upon  one  or  several  unwelcome 
pro-nazis  who  had  pushed  their  way  into  the 
foreground.  I  doubt  If  there  Is  anyone  who 
cannot  confirm  this  double  standard  from 
his  or  her  own  observation. 

N.B.C.  and  Monroe,  who  is  regarded  highly 
by  his  colleagues,  are  mentioned  here  only  to 
Illustrate  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs  Into 
which  our  channels  of  communications  have 
fallen.  Any  of  the  other  networks  and  bu- 
reau chiefs  could  have  provided  the  same 
sort  of  specifics,  for  this  Is  a  prevalent  situa- 
tion. 

What  this  discloses  Is  a  sickness  In  the  press 
generally,  a  double  standard  on  news  values, 
and  a  conditioning  of  staffs  In  an  antl-antl- 
communlst  propaganda  climate  at  a  time 
when  Moscow  and  Peking,  operating  presently 
through  Hanoi,  are  heating  up  "psywar"  pres- 
sures against  the  United  States.  The  lUtlmate 
aim  is  to  set  us  up  for  a  fall  before  we  wake 
up  as  a  nation.  This  Is  what  gives  this  censor- 
ship its  crucial.  Ufe-or-death  character. 

News  Judgment  Is  one  thing,  but  what  was 
eqxiated  in  this  case  with  balanced,  objective 
selection  of  news  was  censorship.  No  Jovimal- 
1st  has  the  right  to  use  editorial  Judgment  to 
suppress  a  newsworthy  story  because  It  con- 
flicts with  what  the  sponsors  of  some  affair 
desires.  Here  we  flnd  American  news  channels 
adopting  the  approach  voluntarily  of  the  con- 
trolled press  of  totalitarian  countries. 

Our  communications  channels,  softened  up 
in  the  antl-antlcommunlst  propaganda 
climate,  has  fallen  Into  this  red  trap.  Actu- 
ally, they  did  not  fall  Into  the  trap;  they 
walked  Into  It.  Failure  to  report  the  Impor- 
tant and  Inspiring  counter-demonstrations 
of  Oct.  21  was  a  matter  of  omission  and  selec- 
tivity of  the  news  In  a  form  indistinguishable 
from  censorship,  all  the  more  sinister  because 
it  was  "voluntary." 

Actually,  the  proper  term  Is  conditioned; 
It  Is  volimtary  only  in  the  doublethink  of 
Marxist  dialectical  materialism,  as  a  con- 
trolled or  conditioned  Pavlovlan  reaction. 
This  Is  what  Is  most  sinister  about  It. 

Good  and  patriotic  newspapermen  are 
trapped  this  way  by  the  pressures  of  "news 
management"  and  pro-red  Influences.  This 
disorientation  endangers  national  secvirtty 
and  threatens  the  foundations  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. This  being  so,  the  press  Itself  should 
set  up  a  procedure  to  re-examine  Its  basic 
principles,  with  one,  primary  objective.  This 
Is  to  ret\im  to  objective  reporting,  so  the 
voting  public  and  Congress  may  acquire  the 
untarnished  information  needed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  society. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  those  were  the 
articles  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Hunter, 
the  author  of  his  book  entitled  "Brain- 
washing," from  his  personal  report. 
What  I  have  related  Is  not  what  someone 
told  him.  He  was  there.  He  was  at  the 
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Lincoln  Memorial.  He  was  at  the  Penta- 
gon. He  saw  with  his  own  eyes  what  hap- 
pened. He  reported  it.  I  see  nothing  in 
the  papers  anywhere  about  it.  It  will  be 
interesting  now  to  see  if  any  newspaper 
does  carry  an  account  of  what  Mr. 
Hunter  saw. 

Again  I  say  that  Mr.  Hunter  is  one  of 
the  best  Informed  men  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  world  on  the  subject  of 
c<Jmmunism.  He  is  an  expert  on  Com- 
munist tactics  and  maneuvers.  Mr. 
Hunter  lived  in  China  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  He  knows  communism  first 
hand. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELIZABETH  OSTH'S  COMMENTARIES 
ON  THE  NEW  LEFT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  12.  1967,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland], 
spoke  at  length  on  the  origins  of  the  so- 
called  New  Left  and  its  recent  activities. 
A  valuable  supplement  to  Ws  speech  has 
been  broadcast  in  my  own  State  over  the 
facilities  of  WDIX,  Orangeburg.  This 
broadcast  was  entitled  "More  Bang  for  a 
Buck,"  and  was  delivered  by  a  distin- 
guished observer  of  the  radical  scene, 
Elizabeth  Osth.  Mrs.  Osth  is  a  formidable 
and  devastating  analyst  of  leftwing 
causes.  She  has  been  dissecting  their  per- 
sonalities and  activities  for  many  years, 
and  is  known  as  a  cautious  researcher 
who  studies  firsthand  source  material  to 
get  her  information.  I  am  proud  that 
WDIX  includes  her  weekly  program  In 
its  courageous  and  thought-provoking 
schedule. 

Mrs.  Osth  shows  that  the  origins  of  the 
present  New  Left  lie  in  position  papers  - 
prepared  by  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  a  nonprofit  institution  main- 
tained by  tax-free  foundation  grants.  In 
other  words,  tax  exemption  is  being  used 
to  support  revolution. 

I  want  to  repeat  that,  by  giving  a  tax 
exemption  to  an  organization  like  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  our  Govern- 
ment is  allowing  tax  exemptions  to  sup- 
port revolution. 

Mrs.  Osth  quotes  from  unpublished 
policy  papers  to  show  how  many  so- 
called  respectable  foundations  are  fo- 
menting hate  and  revolution. 

Mrs.  Osth  also  prepared  another 
broadcast  for  WDIX,  which  was  broad- 
cast on  December  3,  and  it  shows  yet  an- 
other facet  of  this  backstage  plan  to  un- 
dermine peaceful  society.  In  this  broad- 
cast she  quotes  from  a  strange  document 
entitled  "A  Call  To  Resist  Illegitimate 
Authority,"  and  gives  background  on 
some  of  the  signers.  Her  analysis  shows 
the  tie-in  of  this  document  with  the 
overall  goals  of  the  "New  Left." 

I  feel  that  both  of  these  broadcasts 
are  so  informative  and  so  helpful  that 


I  should  like  for  my  fellow  Senators  to 
have  the  benefit  of  them;  therefore,  I 
wish  to  present  them  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  first  Is  entitled 
"More  Bang  for  a  Buck": 

More  Bang  for  a  Buck 

In  his  outstanding  October  12,  1967  Sen- 
ate speech,  James  O.  Eastland  said  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  grew  out 
of  a  meeting  of  militant  leftwing  leaders  at 
Santa  Barbara,  California  in  Augtist  of  1966, 
which  was  hosted  and  partially  subsidized  by 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  In- 
stitutions. Then  he  traced  New  Politics  his- 
tory next  to  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
In  Washington,  a  tax-free  center  run  by 
Arthur  Waskow,  where  control  of  organiza- 
tional activity  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics  was  trans- 
ferred. However,  the  Senator  might  also  have 
linked  the  whole  scheme  for  what  purports 
to  be  New  Politics  to  even  earlier  occasions. 
For  in  March  of  1964  a  "Working  Paper  for 
the  Organizing  Committee  of  (what  was  then 
being  called)  National  Coalition  for  a  New 
Congress"  was  mailed  to  Interested  activists. 
"A  Summary  Updating  Statement"  on  "The 
NCNC  Proposal"  was  issued  in  April  1964,  the 
very  next  month.  The  March  paper  was  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  I.  Waskow,  David  T.  Bazelon 
and  Stanley  L.  Newman.  The  April  25-page 
Statement  was  mailed  out  by  Waskow  but 
was  written  by  David  T.  Bazelon. 

The  National  Conference  for  New  Politics 
uses  the  initials  NCNP  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  initials  NCNC  used  originally  in  plan- 
ning New  Politics,  then  under  the  title  of 
National  Coalition  for  a  New  Congress. 

Where  Bazelon,  Waskow  and  Newman  con- 
ceived of  the  plan  in  the  first  place  is  any- 
body's guess,  but  their  proposals  fall  directly 
in  line  with  what  we  now  know  of  as  the 
National  Conference  for  New  Politics.  We  all 
witnessed  Its  culmination  of  TV  with  horror 
during  the  Labor  Day  week  activities — that 
conglomeration  of  gutter-tjrpes  merged  to- 
gether at  a  hotel  in  Chicago. 

As  early  as  1963  Arthur  Waskow  was  a 
Trustee  of  the  Washington-based  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies.  Therefore  it  stands  to  rea- 
son that  the  first  proposals  for  what  was 
originally  called  National  Coalition  for  a  New 
Congress,  mailed  out  In  early  1964.  were  pre- 
pared while  Waskow  was  already  wearing  his 
IPS  hat. 

In  speaking  about  the  National  Confer- 
ence for  New  Politics  and  a  number  of  af- 
filiated individuals  and  groups.  Senator 
Eastland  pointed  out  that.  "Their  efforts 
are  not  uncoordinated.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  very  well  coordinated,  indeed;  In  part 
openly  coordinated,  and  to  a  much  greater 
degree,   secretly   coordinated." 

We  flnd  that  statement  Is  completely  true 
when  we  look  at  yet  another  report  Issued 
by  Arthur  Waskow  on  December  20,  1965. 
Here,  he  was  summarizing  to  those  who  at- 
tended, and  others  unable  to  attend,  a  "Con- 
ference on  Strengthening  The  New  Politics," 
held  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  on  Washington 
on  November  28,  1965.  He  discussed  "Press 
coverage  In  general"  at  the  Conference.  He 
wrote,  "Those  who  were  at  the  Shoreham 
meeting  hoped  to  be  able  to  talk  In  reason- 
able privacy  about  the  Issues  of  American 
politics  over  the  next  few  years:  where  are 
we,  where  should  we  liberals  and  'move- 
ment' people  be  going?  We  hope  that  all  who 
receive  this  summary  will  respect  their  wish, 
and  will  Join  this  conversation  on  the  as- 
sumption that  no  sensible  conversation  can 
be  carried  on  In  a  goldfish  bowl." 

So  even  that  conference  could  be  labeled 
"secret,"  except  somehow  or  other  the  papers 
from  its  revealing  conversations  and  discus- 
sions fell  into  my  hands  shortly  after  the 
occasion  took  place. 

Another  statement  made  by  Senator  East- 


land In  hlB  largely  unpubllclzed  speech  wa« 
this  one:  "The  most  obvious  thread  which 
binds  these  forces  together  Is  the  guidance 
and  support  whlcb  they  receive  from  the 
world   Communist  conspiracy." 

Eastland  added,  "In  the  whole  wldesprestd 
gamut  of  their  activities,  mutually  helpful 
one  to  another,  these  organizations  are  op- 
erating today  in  furtherance  of  the  basic 
Communist  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  the  United  States." 

This  background  information  is  important 
because  in  order  to  operate,  to  publish  plans, 
to  hold  their  secret  conferences  and  to  do 
their  research,  it  should  be  understood  that 
Arthur  Waskow  and  his  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  must  have  funds.  In  Its  annual  re- 
ports the  InsUtute  has  stated  that  It  "la  a 
tax-exempt  educational  Institution,  and  con- 
tributions to  It  are  tax -deductible  under 
Federal  law."  It  has  published  the  names 
of  numerous  private  foundations  which  have 
supported  the  Institute  in  the  past. 

But  now,  late  in  1967,  after  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies  has  been  exposed 
as  one  of  the  centers  operating  today  In  fur- 
therance of  the  basic  Communist  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  one  would  think  foundations  would 
cease  to  support  it  financially,  and  that  Ita 
tax-exempt  status  would  be  removed  by  the 
proper  agency  of  government.  After  all,  Was- 
kow's  definition  of  an  "educational  Institu- 
tion" and  the  established 'definition  of  an 
"educational  Institution"  are  two  very  differ- 
ent cups  of  tea  Indeed. 

Such,  however.  Is  not  the  case.  The  Sep- 
tember, 1967  Issue  of  Foundation  News  re- 
ports on  page  107  that  the  Field  Foundation 
has  recently  granted  $15,000  to  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies  in  Washington,  D.C.  for 
what  Is  called  "general  support." 

Then  we  remember  that  Senator  Eastland 
explained  that  the  original  meeting,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  was  hosted  and  partially  sub- 
sidized by  the  tax-free  Center  for  the  Stud} 
of  Democratic  Institutions  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  New  Politics.  So  It  is  pertinent  to  see 
on  the  same  page  of  Foundation  News  that 
the  Cudahy  Fund  has  recently  granted  that 
Center  $10,000. 

Until  these  free-flowing  funds  supporting 
rebellion  leading  to  outright  revolution  are 
dried  up,  we  will  continue  to  see  increasing 
tactics  of  disruption  and  new  phases  of  in- 
surrection among  what  Waskow  and  others 
Involved  call  "movement  people."  One  of  the 
more  recent  such  activities  Involved  one 
Judith  Coburn  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  attending  the  November  11-12,  1987 
Chicago  Conference  on  the  Military  and  the 
University.  (1)  One  purpose  of  that  Con- 
ference was  "to  facilitate  the  development 
of  new  strategies  and  tactics  for  confront- 
ing campus  military  and  counter-insurgency 
research."  In  other  words,  to  disrupt  Impor- 
tant military  research  In  Universities  so  nec- 
essary to  United  States  security. 

The  original  plan  put  forth  by  Arthur 
Waskow  and  his  co-workers  In  early  1964 
called  for  a  National  Coalition  for  A  New 
Congress.  The  Idea  was  that  If  a  coalition  of 
"movement  people"  coordinated  their  activi- 
ties and  Rfovlded  a  bank  by  "tithing"  $100 
a  year  each  or  1%  of  their  annual  Incomes 
(which  ever  was  smaller),  the  complexion  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  could  be 
changed  in  favor  of  men  who  would  sanc- 
tion the  Insurrection  we  now  see  running 
rampant  among  black  power  people,  peace- 
niks and  radical  organizers  today.  It  was 
planned  to  accomplish  this  from  the  grass 
roots  level  upward.  Once  accomplished, 
Waskow  then  planned  to  change  the  Sen- 
ate, and  next,  the  Presidency.  As  they 
quaintly  put  It,  they  could  get  "More  Bang 
for  a  Buck." 

The  April  1964  updated  Summary  said, 
"In  an  earlier  revolution,  the  slogans  were — 
'Peace,  bread  and  land,'  and  'All  power  to  the 
Soviets!'   For   our   politer   local   revolution. 
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the  slogans  will  be — "Peace,  Jobs  and  free- 
dom,' and  'Everything  for  the  kids  I'  " 

If  that  Isn't  admission  that  the  final  alms 
of  the  present  "revolution"  may  be  equated 
with  the  BoUhevik  Revolution,  then  what  U 

it? 

In  April  1964  the  then  National  Coalition 
for  a  New  Congress  existed  as  a  non-profit 
membership  corporation  under  the  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  It  was  purposely 
left  a  shell  until  negotiations  among  leaders 
of  the  sundry  movement  groups  could  be 
consulted.  The  original  "stand-in  directors" 
were  the  Rev.  Walter  Pauntroy,  Pastor  of 
the  New  Bethel  Baptist  Church  and  Wash- 
ington Bureau  Director  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  Southern  ChrisUan  Leadership  Con- 
ference Stanley  L.  Newman,  then  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  one  of  the  most  radical-left 
Congressmen,  and  Arthur  I.  Waskow,  who  at 
that  time  was  merely  listed  as  an  author  of 
books  and  articles  concerning  military  affairs 
and  civil  rights.  The  "stand-in  board"  direct- 
ed the  then  officers  of  the  corporation  who 
were  Stanley  L.  Newman,  Executive  Director, 
Robert  N.  Hausman,  Secretary  and  General 
Counsel  and  Carolyn  Nichols,  Treasurer. 

These  people  looked  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organizing  committee  to  un- 
dertake planning,  organizing,  word-spreading 
and  additional  solicitation  of  funds  and  other 
resources.  They  were  already  attempting  to 
establish  informal  groups  of  what  they  called 
civil  rights  activists,  labor  people,  peaceniks, 
reformers,  active  students  as  well  as  profes- 
sionally   helpful    gatherings    of    advertising 
men,  lawyers,  psychiatrists,  academics,  free- 
lance   intellectuals,    show    business    people, 
professional  politicians  and  others.  They  were 
also  arranging  for  "SNCC  and  CORE  to  go  in 
and  agitate  the  Negro  community"  in  order 
to  get  people  registered  to  bring  organized 
Negro  elements  together  with  liberal  whites 
and    to    select  what   they   referred    to   as    a 
thoughtful  Negro  as  a  candidate  for  office. 
They  did  not  want  what  they  called  a  ghetto- 
machine  candidate  or  another  educated  white 
man,  but  a  "valuable,  dynamic  Negro  who 
would  honor  his  white  constituency  as  and 
while  he  spoke  and  acted  for  his  angry,  de- 
prived brethren."  "Yes,"  It  says  In  this  April 
1964  updating  sununary  statement,  "We  shall 
overcome." 

Waskow,  In  his  Working  Paper  of  March 
1964  was  ecstatic  about  the  "long  antici- 
pated congressional  reapportionment  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court"  which,  he  said, 
presented  movement  people  with  the  most 
immediate  opportunity  since  the  great  days 
of  the  New  Deal. 

At  the  time  the  Workings  Papers  were  writ- 
ten the  Vietnam  War  was  not  the  issue  it  has 
now  become.  Fewer  Americans  were   being 
drafted  so  Waskow  and  company  were  still 
using  the   old   propaganda   pitches   of   dis- 
armament so  we  won't  all  be  killed  by  "the 
bomb,"  detente  between  East  and  West,  guar- 
anteed annual  Income  and  so  on.  The  in- 
creased activity  m  Vietnam  has  played  right 
Into  the  hands  of  Waskow  because  it  pro- 
vided the  issue  needed  to  form  the  coalition 
between  civil  rights  activists  and  peaceniks — 
a  coalition  most  ardently  desired  and  dis- 
cussed In  both  Working  Papers  and  at  the 
Shoreham  Conference  in  November  of  1965. 
Among  the  activists  for  disorder  at  the 
Shoreham  Conference  were  people  from  SDS, 
SNCC,  Mississippi  Freedom  Democratic  Party. 
Massachusetts  PAXSANE,  N.Y.  Reform  Demo- 
crats,  Inter-University   Committee   for   De- 
bate on  Foreign  Policy,  Chicago  Committee 
for     Independent     Political     Action,     N.X. 
CIPA,  Stokes  campaign  In  Cleveland,  Detroit 
Wednesday  Evening  Club,  Oregon  teach-in 
movement.   Brotherhood  of   Teamsters,   In- 
dustrial Union  Dept.  of  AFL-CIO  and  many 
others. 

So  it  was  from  the  original  Waskow  Work- 
ing Papers,  to  the  Shoreham  Conference,  then 
onward  to  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  and  next  to  the  In- 


stitute for  Policy  Studies  that  the  National 
Conference  for  New  PoUtlcs  evolved. 

Congress  must  act  to  stop  the  flow  of  tax- 
free  funds  to  such  planning  centers  operat- 
ing toward  the  overthrow  of  the  United 
States  Government. 


Mr.  President,  the  other  article  by  Eliz- 
abeth Osth,  the  researcher  and  analyst, 
which  was  broadcast  over  WDIX  radio 
station,  Orangeburg,  S.C,  December  3, 
1967,  is  entitled  "A  Call  To  Resist  IlleRit- 
imate  Authority."  I  believe  the  article 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  should  like  to  present  it  to  them: 

A  Caix  To  RisisT  iLLEorriMATE  AuTHOErrY 
The  October  7,  1967  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public magazine  published  an  advertisement 
financed  by  a  radical-left  assemblage  issuing 
"A  Call  To  Resist  Illegitimate  Authority." 
Their  pitch  is  that  because  Congress  has 
not  declared  war  in  Vietnam,  it  is  therefore 
unconstitutional  and  illegal  to  conduct  that 
war  and  to  draft  men  to  fight  it. 

Stating  fallacious  reasons  for  what  they 
call  the  Illegality  of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  the  signers  of  the  Call  to 
Resist  Illegitimate  Authority  state  that  it  is 
therefore  a  legal  right  and  a  moral  duty  of 
every  free  man  to  exert  every  effort  to  end 
this  war,  to  avoid  collusion  with  it,  and  to 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same.  They  be- 
lieve that  various  forms  of  resistance  on  the 
part  of  men  drafted  to  service  and  those  eli- 
gible to  be  drafted  are  "courageous"  and 
"Justified."  Such  resistance  Includes  going 
AWOL  applying  for  conscientious  objector 
stattis,  not  on  religious  grounds,  but  because 
of  objection  to  what  is  termed  "American 
aggression  in  Vietnam,"  and  outright  refusal 
to  be  inducted. 

To  the  end  that  more  young  men  may  help 
the  Communist  enemy  by  such  activity  the 
signers  of  the  Call  stated  unequivocally  that 
they  "wUl  continue  to  lend  (their)  support 
to  those  who  undertake  resistance  to  this 
war.  (They)  will  raise  funds  to  organize 
draft  resistance  unions,  to  supply  legal  de- 
fense and  ball,  to  support  families  and  other- 
wise aid  resistance  to  the  war  In  whatever 
ways  may  seem  appropriate." 

The  signers  state  they  believe  their  actions 
wiU  be  legal  and  that  they  should  not  "Shrink 
from  fulfilling  (their)  responsibilities  to  the 
youth  whom  many  of  (them)  teach  .  .  . 
(and)  to  the  ancient  traditions  of  religion 
and  philosophy  which  (they)  strive  to  pre- 
serve in  this  generation." 

Since  many  signers  are  professors  teaching 
youth  today.  Is  it  any  wonder  their  students 
have  been  mentally  prepared  to  aid  the 
enemy?  These  same  signers,  professors,  writ- 
ers, clergymen  and  others,  say  finally,  "we 
call  upon  the  universities  to  fulfill  their  mis- 
sion of  enlightenment  and  religious  orga- 
nizations to  honor  their  heritage  of  brother- 
hood. Now  Is  the  time  to  resist." 

There  is  little  use  in  dredging  up  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  come  to  such  a  pass  In 
this  country  that  professors,  clergymen  and 
others  are  led  to  take  part  In  activity  that 
falls  iinder  one  definition  of  the  word,  sub- 
version— for  it  is  subversive  of  United  States 
eflorts  to  quell  the  Red  tide.  But  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  as  long  ago  as  1931  Edwin 
Marshall  Hadley  wrote  this,  regarding  higher 
education,  in  a  powerful  little  book  called 
T.N.T.  "It  is  better  to  keep  young  Americans 
home.  Maybe  they  may  miss  a  little  science, 
a  little  smattering  of  this  or  that  but,  at 
least,  we  shall  keep  them  better  Americans 
aiid  happier  and  sounder  cilzens."  Mr.  Hadley 
said  36  years  ago  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
educational  muddle  is  Just  this — these  tax 
supported,  tax-exempt,  and  endowed  schools 
are  teaching  things  diametrically  opposed  to 
what  the  parents  of  the  students  stand  for. 
He  explained  that  America  was  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for  ed- 
ucation  and   while   paying  for  loyalty   was 


getting  disloyalty;  while  paying  for  Patriotic 
Nationalism,  was  getting  a  sickly  Interns- 
tionalism;  while  paying  for  cultxire  was 
getting  the  manners  of  tlie  gutter;  while 
psjrlng  for  respect  for  the  institution  of  the 
home,  was  getting  an  advocacy  of  free  love 
and  companionate  marriage;  while  paying 
for  the  support  of  o\ir  republic  and  its  con- 
stitution, was  getting  a  nauseous  dose  of 
Red  propaganda  calculated  to  overthrow  our 
Republic  and  nulUfy  our  Constitution. 

Mr.  Hadley  wrote  In  1931  that  radical  mi- 
norities In  our  faculties  were  allowed  to  r\ile 
the  roost  because  they  were  organized  and 
vocal  while  the  cultured  majority  In  the 
faculties  were  luiorganlzed  and  silent.  The 
same  situation  obtains  today.  Remember  too, 
students  taught  by  radicals  in  1931  are  to- 
day the  teachers  and  clergymen  of  the  pres- 
ent generation.  This  has  been  allowed  to  go 
on  for  so  long  that  we  have  an  entire  gen- 
eration of  radicals  and  neutrals  who  see 
nothing  better  in  our  form  of  government 
than  m  collectlvlst  forms.  They  have  studied 
comparative  politics  and  comparative  reli- 
gion until  clever  teachers  and  inaccurate 
textbooks  have  led  them  to  believe  all  reli- 
gions and  all  governments  are  good,  and  tbe 
only  question  is  which  form  a  person  or  a 
people  prefer  in  a  given  locality.  Truly,  the 
scum  has  risen  to  the  top  I 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  appearing  na- 
tionwide on  October  3,  1967,  told  about  the 
Call  to  Resist  Illegitimate  Authority.  Among 
the  320  signers  were  35  clergymen.  The  news 
article  plainly  stated  that  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice law  makes  it  Illegal  for  anyone  to  abet, 
aid  or  counsel  men  to  refuse  the  draft,  but 
the  Rev.  William  S.  Coffin.  Jr.,  chaplain  at 
Yale  University,  said  If  the  protest  worked 
federal    agents    would    have    to    enter    the 
churches  and  synagogues  to  arrest  draft  re- 
sisters.  He  added  that  the  clergymen  would 
have  to  be  arrested  too.  The  dispatch  further 
stated  that  this  group  of  320  was  partially 
behind  the  civil  disobedience  In  8  cities  be- 
ginning October  16th  and  that  draft-age  men 
in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  would  try  on 
October  17th  to  disrupt  indefinitely  the  Oak- 
land Induction  Center.  That  is  now  history 
and  we  saw  on  television  the  results  of  the 
rebellious  demonstration.  According  to  the 
dispatch  the  same  320  were  Involved  in  plans 
for  the  October  20th  turning  over  of  draft 
cards  to  the  attorney  general  In  Wswhlngton. 
That  Is  also  now  history. 

Let's  look  at  a  few  of  the  320  signers  to  the 
Call  to  Resist  Illegitimate  Authority.  Among 
those  who  are  working  for  the  tax-exempt 
radical  left  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  In 
Washington,  D.C.  are  Richard  J.  Barnet,  a 
trustee,  Arthur  Waskow,  and  Marcus  Raskin, 
another  trustee.  Raskin,  a  consultant  for  the 
notorious  Liberal  Papers,  had  been  a  Kennedy 
appointee  to  the  National  Security  Council 
and  he  even  turned  up  at  Geneva  in  the 
spring  of  1962  as  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  dis- 
armament delegation  in  Its  talks  with  Mos- 
cow. Now  he  calls  for  hiding  draft  resUters, 
aiding  and  abetting  them. 

Then  there  is  Inge  Powell  Bell,  a  white 
woman  who  studied  in  East  Germany.  In  No- 
vember of  1965,  according  to  the  authorita- 
tive Tocsin,  she  was  teaching  with  her  negro 
husband  at  the  Irvine  campus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  Inge  was  also  a  sponsor  of 
the  Spring  Mobilization  Committee,  the  fore- 
runner of  the  recent  October  March  on  the 
Pentagon. 

Next  we  might  mention  W.  H.  (Ping)  Perry 
and  Hallock  Hoffman,  both  Involved  at  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu- 
tions, a  tax-exempt  leftwlng  propaganda  set- 
up which  held  a  conference  in  1965  leading  to 
the  New  Politics  Convention  in  Clilcago  this 
past  Labor  Day  week. 

On  any  of  these  lists  comprising  Indi- 
viduals whose  tendencies  range  from  social- 
ist to  out  and  out  Communist,  the  name 
of  Otto  Nathan  is  always  an  intriguing  ad- 
dition. He  appears  on  this  list.  The  Depart- 
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ment  of  State  charged  in  1955.  when  It  de- 
nied him  a  passport,  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  In  Ger- 
many before  coming  here  In  1933.  It  also 
charged  him  with  consistent  and  prolonged 
adherence  to  the  Communist  Party  line  on  a 
variety  of  Issues  and  through  shifts  and 
changes  of  that  line  during  a  period  of  many 
years  and  said  that  he  had  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  known  Communists  and  had 
been  In  contact  with  officials  of  Iron  Cur- 
tain embassies  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
fired  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  then  planned  Brandels  University  on 
the  charge  that  he  had  tried  to  give  the 
university  a  radical,  political  orientation.  He 
visited  Red  Poland  In  1948  where  he  granted 
an  interview  to  a  magazine  which  was  the 
official  propaganda  publication  of  the  Polish 
Communist  Government.  His  Interview  In- 
cluded high  praise  for  the  accmpllshments 
of  the  Communist  Polish  regime.  Since  then 
he  has  been  associated  with  numerous  Com- 
munist front  organizations,  and  has  lectured 
on  various  phases  of  Marxist  economics  as 
applied  to  the  United  States,  In  appear- 
ances at  CoDomunlst  Party-endorsed  Institu- 
tions, sharing  the  platform  with  open  Com- 
munist Party  officials.^ 

The  signing  of  the  Call  to  Resist  Illegiti- 
mate Authority  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Communist  goal  to  disrupt  the  legitimate 
work  of  government  agencies  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  open  revolt.  While  many 
believe  if  the  Selective  Service  Is  to  draft 
men  to  fight  in  Vietnam,  that  war  should  be 
conducted  toward  complete  victory  against 
Conmiunism,  Instead  of  merely  restraining 
the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  no  law-abiding 
citizen  sanctions  draft  resistance  as  advo- 
cated in  The  Call  which  merely  aids  and 
abets  the  enemy.  Congress  must  overrule 
Supreme  Court  decisions  beneficial  to  Marx- 
Ism  so  legal   action   can  eradicate   treason. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  .had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
In  connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Pedera> 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1955 
to  1966;  and 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12638)  to  au- 
thorize the  exchange  of  certain  vessels 
for  conversion  «uid  operation  in  unsub- 
sidized  service  between  the  west  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  the  territory  of 
Guam. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCA-nON  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R,  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
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mentary  and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocations  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disas- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President.  HJl. 
7819  includes  the  proposals  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  and  me  to  help  local 
school  districts  rebuild,  repair,  and  oper- 
ate schools  destroyed  by  fire,  flood,  or 
other  disaster  not  sufficiently  large  to 
qualify  for  the  aid  which  would  come 
with  the  presidential  disaster  area  proc- 
lamation under  present  law. 

Our  proposals  took  the  form  of  two 
bills.  They  are  S.  1253,  introduced  on 
March  13,  1967,  and  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion beginning  tn  volume  113,  part  1, 
page  6384  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  tha;t  date,  and  S.  1374,  introduced  on 
March  23,  1967,  when  the  s«ilor  Senator 
from  Montana  spoke,  beginning  In  vol- 
ume 113,  part  1,  pe«e  7882  of  the  Record. 

S.  1253  would  sunend  Public  Law  815, 
under  which  taxes  collected  at  the  Ped- 
eral  level  go  directly  to  local  districts  to 
help  build  schools  in  areas  affected  by 
Federal  activities.  Public  Law  815  now 
includes  a  section  under  which  schools 
can  be  replaced  in  major  disaster  areas. 
We  propose  to  extend  that  provision  to 
authorize  loans  to  help  replace  or  repair 
individual  schools,  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  natural  disaster  or  malicious  action. 

S.  1374  would  amend  Public  Law  874, 
under  which  Federal  aid  goes  directly  to 
local  districts  for  the  operation  of  schools 
in  the  so-called  Federal  impact  areas.  We 
would  amend  it  to  provide  Federal  grants 
to  districts  operating  individual  schools 
destroyed  or  badly  damaged. 

The  construction  loans  would  be  re- 
paid. The  grants,  diminishing  over  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years  following  the  "pinpoint 
disaster,"  would  not. 

At  all  levels  of  goverrunent — ^local. 
State  and  Federal — we  share  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  education  upon  which 
democracy  rests.  We  meet  that  respon- 
sibility in  many  ways.  We  have  State 
equalization  programs,  which  spread  the 
costs  of  education  among  local  school 
districts,  some  of  which  have  larger  tax 
bases  than  others.  And  we  have  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  guaranteeing  to  all 
American  youngsters  an  equal  opportu- 
nity for  educational  excellence. 

One  of  these  programs — Public  Law 
815,  81st  Congress — helps  local  school 
districts  replace  and  rebuild  schools  In 
areas  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  be 
disaster  areas  at  the  request  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  Another — Public  Law 
874,  81st  Congress — helps  operate  schools 
in  presidentially  proclaimed  disaster 
areas.  In  this  way,  we  meet  our  resiwn- 
sibllity  for  education  in  broad  areas  hit 
by  a  flood,  a  tornado,  a  hurricane  or 
other  major  disaster. 

But  there  is  no  comparable  program 
available  for  the  loss  of  or  damage  to  an 
Individual  school,  "pinpoint  disaster"  to 


the  students  and  the  school  district.  That 
Is  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

To  a  student,  the  loss  of  his  school  is 
a  disaster — whether  or  not  that  loss  can 
be  so  classified  under  existing  legisla- 
tion. He  must  go  to  class  In  makeshift 
classrooms,  with  lltUe  or  no  equipment, 
sometimes  without  even  textbooks.  This 
situation  may  go  on  for  months,  even 
years,  while  insurance  is  collected,  plans 
and  specifications  are  prepared,  bids 
called  for,  contracts  let,  and  a  new  school 
is  built  or  the  old  one  Is  repaired,  pur- 
Ing  this  period,  students  at  that  school 
are  being  educationally  shortchanged. 

With  the  great  mobility  of  population 
In  the  United  States,  we  can  no  longer 
refer  to  this  as  a  local  problem.  Com- 
pletely apart  from  the  himmnltarlan 
reasons  that  we  simply  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  educate  our  children,  It 
must  be  noted  that  the  youngster,  educa- 
tionally shortchanged  in  one  area,  will 
become  a  worker  and  citizen  of  another 
area. 

The  effect  on  the  youngster  is  one 
problem.  Another  Is  that  facing  the  dis- 
trict which  operates  the  school.  The  In- 
surance carried  on  most  of  the  schools 
with  which  I  am  familiar  Is  a  percentage 
of  the  average  valuation  of  the  plant. 
Seldom,  If  ever.  Is  It  enough  to  replace 
the  structure.  And  frequently  the  dis- 
trict Is  at  or  near  statutory  or  constitu- 
tional bonded  debt  ceilings  which  pre- 
vent residents  of  the  local  district  from 
bonding  themselves  for  enough  money  to 
replace  their  school. 

The  problem  was  pinpointed  early 
this  spring  in  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  There 
fire  completely  destroyed  the  high  school 
operated  by  School  District  45  of  Roose- 
velt County.  Some  470  youngsters  were 
going  to  the- school,  built  in  1952  at  a  cost 
of  $1  million. 

The  most  recent  estimate  Is  that  Is  will 
cost  $2  million  to  replace  the  structure. 
Bids  have  been  called  for  and  will  be 
opened  next  month.  The  district  collected 
$890,000  on  its  Insurance.  Not  long  before 
the  fire,  the  residents  of  the  district  had 
voted  a  $530,000  bond  issue  to  add  10 
classrooms  to  the  existing  school.  That 
money  also  Is  available  for  rebuilding.  In 
addition,  residents  of  the  district  recently 
voted  to  bond  themselves  an  additional 
$320,000,  which  would  bring  them  up  to 
their  constitutional  debt  ceiling.  So  the 
district  has  $1,740,000,  or  an  estimated 
$260,000  less  than  it  would  need  to  re- 
place the  structure  which  burned — with 
no  provision  for  the  needed  enlargement. 

This  Is  neither  an  isolated  nor  an  un- 
usual case.  When  my  office  called  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  early  in  March  to  dis- 
cuss the  situation,  we  were  told  that  this 
was  the  third  such  case  In  a  week.  Fire, 
tornadoes,  and  other  storms,  «md  mali- 
cious swjtions  regularly  damsige  or  destroy 
school  buildings  across  the  Nation. 

While  working  on  this  legislation,  I 
asked  Montana's  chief  State  school  of- 
ficer. Miss  Harriet  Miller,  for  a  report  on 
the  number  of  schools  in  Montana  which 
had  been  seriously  damaged  by  fire  In 
the  past  5  years.  She  reported  that  be- 
tween August  1962  and  April  of  1967, 
there  were  seven  "very  serious"  school 
fires  In  Montana.  They  destroyed  fa- 
cilities housing  nearly  1,000  students. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
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port  of  the  Montana  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

State  or  Montana, 

SOPERXNTENDENT    OF   PtTBLIC 

Instruction, 
Helena,  April  26,  1967. 
Re  School  fires  since  Augiist  1962. 
To:  Senator  Lee  Metcalt. 
From:  Harriet  Miller. 

There  have  been  seven  very  serious  school 
fires  since  August  1962.  Of  the  seven  fires, 
three  have  been  in  school  districts  with  a 
federal  Impact. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  federal  government 
does  not  consider  the  federal  impact  pupil 
who  has  been  displaced  by  a  disaster  In  de- 
termining the  eligibility  of  the  fire  stricken 
school  district.  Under  PX.  815,  only  the  fed- 
eral impact  pupil  increase  over  a  two  year 
period  may  be  considered  to  determine  eligi- 
bility. Thus,  financial  assistance  for  recon- 
struction because  of  a  disaster  is  not  avail- 
able under  PX.  815.  It  Is  only  available  by 
reason  of  an  Increase  in  federal  Impact 
pupils. 

In  addition  to  a  pupil  Increase,  the  school 
district  must  show  a  financial  inability  to 
reconstruct  its  faculties.  In  determining 
such  an  Inability,  the  insurance  settlement 
proceeds  and  remaining  bond  capacity  are 
considered. 

One  problem  which  always  arises  in  a  dis- 
aster, such  as  a  fire.  Is  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  with  the 
Insurance  company.  In  the  majority  of  fires, 
the  school  district  has  been  required  to 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
effort  in  this  endeavor. 

In  addition  to  fire  damage  to  schools,  the 
flood  In  1964  damaged  or  destroyed  at  least 
three  schools — one  building  in  Great  Palls: 
Heart  Butte,  Pondera  County;  and  Ever- 
green, Flathead  County.  All  were  covered  by 
the  federal  disaster  financing. 

The  fires  are  as  follows: 

A.  Arlee  School  District  No.  8J,  Lake 
County. 

An  August  30.  1962.  fire  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Arlee  High  School  and  a  portion 
of  the  elementary  facilities.  The  destruction 
of  the  high  school  facilities  displaced  88  high 
school  pupils  and  caused  an  overcrowded 
condition  in  the  elementary  school. 

Since  the  Arlee  School  District  has  a  high 
concentration  of  Flathead  Indians  and  they 
had  received  PX.  874  loonds,  an  application 
was  made  under  PX.  815  funds  for  the  ele- 
mentary district  and  for  the  high  school  dis- 
trict. The  elementary  application  resulted  In 
an  entitlement  of  $10,184  for  a  construction 
project  of  $69,575  for  four  classrooms.  The 
high  school  application  was  denied  because 
there  was  too  small  an  Increase  in  federal 
Impact  pupils  and  financing  was  available  at 
the  local  level  (Insurance  settlement  and 
bonding.) 

B.  Box  Elder  District  No.  13,  Hill  County. 

On  April  23,  1964,  a  fire  completely  de- 
stroyed the  high  school  facilities  at  Box 
Elder,  displacing  54  high  school  pupdls. 

This  district  has  a  high  concentration  of 
Rocky  Bov  Indians  and  was  a  P.L.  874  appli- 
cant. A  P.L.  815  application  was  made  and 
was  denied  because  the  federal  impact  pupil 
Increase  requirement  was  not  met  and  the 
building  funds  available  from  bonding  capac- 
ity and  Insurance  amounted  to  too  much. 

C.  StUDQatra  School  District  No.  33,  Rose- 
bud County. 

In  December  1964,  the  school  facilities  of 
the  Sumatra  School  District  burned  to  the 
ground.  The  enrollment  at  that  time  was  8 
elementary  pupils  and  13  high  school  pupils. 

The  school  district  was  not  an  eligible  dis- 
trict and  did  not  apply  for  PX.  815.  The  hous- 
ing problem  was  solved  by  moving  the  facil- 


ities to  the  abandoned  Ingomar  high  school 
building. 

D.  Florence-Carlton  School  District  No. 
15-6.  Ravalli  County. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  1964-65  school 
year,  the  high  school  facilities  at  Florence- 
Carlton  were  destroyed  by  fire.  The  educa- 
tional facilities  had  accommodated  64  high 
school  pupils. 

This  school  district  was  not  an  ellg^ible  dis- 
trict (PX.  874  or  815)  and  funds  were  raised 
through  the  Insurance  settlement  and  bond- 
ing. 

E.  Dawson  County  High  School  District. 
During  the  fall  of  1965,  the  Dawson  County 

Junior  College  facilities  which  were  located 
in  the  high  school  building  In  Olendlve 
(Dawson  County  High  School)  were  de- 
stroyed. Facilities  for  over  100  full  and  part- 
time  Junior  college  students  were  affected. 

The  federal  government  did  participate  In 
the  construction  of  replacement  and  addi- 
tional facilities  through  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act.  However,  this  federal  par- 
ticipation was  not  due  to  the  destruction  of 
facilities  by  flre. 

P.  Baker  School  District  No.  12,  Fallon 
County. 

This  past  fall  an  elementary  school  in 
Baker  housing  159  pupils  was  destroyed  by 
flre. 

The  reconstruction  of  this  school  will  have 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  Insurance 
settlement  proceeds  and/or  bonding  since 
the  district  is  not  eligible  for  federal  impact 
funds. 

G.  Wolf  Point  School  District  No.  45, 
Roosevelt  County. 

On  March  4,  1967,  the  Wolf  Point  High 
School  was  completely  destroyed  by  flre.  This 
flre  displaced  470  high  school  pupils. 

Wolf  Point  School  District  Is  a  federally 
Impacted  area. 

This  disaster  pin-pointed  the  problem  for 
which  you  are  seeking  a  solution. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  then  turned  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  information. 
While  the  report  was  less  than  I  would 
consider  adequate  from  the  agency  we 
charge  with  collecting  educational  statis- 
tics for  us,  it  documented  the  fact  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  national  problem. 

During  the  1966-67  school  year,  in- 
complete statistics  showed  that  fire  did 
damage  in  excess  of  $250,000  each  to  17 
schools  in  15  States.  The  total  loss  for 
these  17  buildings  was  more  than  $8  mil- 
lion, and  it  is  estimated  that  the  school 
facilities  housed  more  than  8,000  stu- 
dents. 

New  Jersey  and  Oregon  had  two  each 
of  these  fires.  Other  States  with  one  each 
were  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Montana, 
Iowa,  Georgia,  Ohio,  North  Dalcota,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Hawaii,  Minnesota,  Florida. 
Washington,  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  statistics  are  woefully  inade- 
quate, because,  as  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion reported  to  me — 

This  Office  does  not  collect  data  regarding 
damage  to  school  facilities  caused  by  flre 
or  other  catastrophes,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  review  outside  sources.  We  found  very 
little  data  available  from  any  source  re- 
garding damage  to  school  facilities  by  flre, 
flood,  wind,  etc.,  except  those  reported  In 
major  disaster  areas. 

The  agency  then  explained  that  the 
information  furnished  me  came  from  a 
listing  maintained  by  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association  and  reported  in 
the  May  issue  of  their  magazine.  Fire 
Journal. 

The  Office  of  Education  informed  me 
that  the  National  Fire  Protection  As- 


sociation has  "limited  their  data  collec- 
tions" and  that  1963  was  the  last  year  for 
which  the  association  compiled  figures 
for  all  school  fires. 

In  the  1963  school  year,  school  prop- 
erty losses  to  fire  alone  amounted  to 
$32,800,000  in  4,500  fires.  These  figures 
averaged  12  fires  per  day,  with  daily 
losses  amounting  to  $90,000.  Looking  at 
them  another  way,  in  school  year  1963 
an  average  of  two  classrooms,  housing 
50  to  60  pupils,  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  fire  each  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
quest to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  his  reply  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Mat  1.  1967. 
Mr.  Habolo  Howe  n, 

Commiasioner,  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Commissioner  Howe:  I  am  preparing 
to  testify  in  support  of  these  two  bills,  S. 
1253  and  S.  1374,  which  Senator  Mansfield 
and  I  are  cosponsoring  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts In  case  of  certain  disasters. 

It  would  be  tremendously  helpful  to  me  If 
the  Office  of  Eklucatlon  were  to  prepare  per- 
tinent summaries  and  tables  for  my  use. 
F^om  readily  available  sources,  can  you  have 
compiled  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
figures  covering  the  years  1965  and  1966  to 
refiect  the  following  elements  In  each  of  the 
50  states,  using  as  your  definition  of  disaster 
those  contained  in  the  two  enclosed  bills: 

(1)  The  name  and  location  of  the  school* 
and  whether  elementary  or  secondary; 

(2)  The   number   of   pupils   enrolled: 

(3)  The  date  on  which  the  destroyed  or 
damaged  school  was  built: 

(4)  The  cost  of  the  btillding  and  equip- 
ment (Including  textbooks)  destroyed  or 
damaged; 

(5)  If  available,  the  estimated  replacomen' 
cost  at  the  time  the  building  and/or  equln- 
ment  was  destroyed  or  damaged; 

(6)  Amount  of  Insurance; 

(7)  Date  of  Insurance  settlement; 

(8)  Date  of  reconstruction  or  repair: 

(9)  The  school  district's  estimate  of  addi- 
tional cost  of  extra  housing  and  transporta- 
tion cf  pupils  because  of  loss  or  damage  of 
school  building  and  equipment. 

Other  Information  that  you  deem  useful 
would  be  most  welcome. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  have  some- 
one telephone  to  Mr.  England  of  my  staff  to 
give  me  an  estimate  of  the  time  that  will 
be  required  to  prepare  these  statistics? 
Thank  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Lte  Metcalt. 

Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Education, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  I,  1967,  in  which  you 
requested  information  pertaining  to  disasters 
which  occurred  In  Individual  school  plants. 
We  are  sorry  that  the  reply  has  taken  so 
long,  but  this  Office  does  not  collect  data 
regarding  damage  to  school  facilities  caused 
by  flre  or  other  catastrophles,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  review  outside  sources.  We 
found  very  little  data  available  from  any 
source  regarding  damage  to  school  facilities 
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,,  flre,  flood.  Wind,  etc.,  except  tl.ose  r.  -ho-         ^^^^^^^  ^TL'S yT^e'T^ef^'^^eS^ys 

tV^^^Sr^^^l^^  ^^Tth^r^:^^^^^  -Kn"^^.  P^esident,  I  urge  support 

^Ti^^neT^T^^^^T^^in^^Vy  Irom^nlw  oMncreased  Federal  activiti^.^s  ^.f^^f  ie^lation.  In  these  days,  when 

S^ueTtTelfm'agazine.  "^re  Journal/;  which  Divlsion^ha.  oyer  the  past  15  y  ars^r^^^ved  ^^  ^^^                       aboutfecal  economy^ 


^^  on'Te  qSo^  you\7ke^  -l^U  U  a  numerous  inquiries  from  the  l^^a^  -^",<^-  ^he  7^0^^°^  "^  "^«  Elementary   and 

Usrofth^erhool  plLts   that  sustained  tio-al  agencies  and  members  o^^^^  gJ^oSSa^    Education    Act    should    be 

^mage  due  to  flres  In  which  me  loss  m  ^^^^J^^f  ^VatiX  a^^^^^^^^^^  leaked  u?on  not  as  an  expenditure,  but 

each  case  was  in  excess  of  'fOjOOO;^ J^*  "f *  San^  h J  bTn  damagid  or  destroyed  by  flre.  ^s  an  investment.  An  investment  in  hu- 

..,  th.  1966-67  school  year  is  enclosed.  The  plant  ^^^been  dam  g^^^^^^^^  for  these  types  ^^n  beings  and  one  that  will  pay  great 


for  the  1966-67  school  year 
total  loss  for  these  17  buildings  Is  reported 
to  be  more  than  $8  million,  and  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  school  facilities  housed  more 
than  eight  thousand  pupils.  This  is  aU  the 
information  that  Is  currently  available. 

In  earlier  years,  the  NFPA  collected  and 
published  data  on  all  fire  losses  which  oc- 
curred to  educational  buildings.  The  orga- 
nization has  since  limited  their  data  coUec- 
Uon.  According  to  the  latest  published 
figures  on  all  school  flres  (Fires  and  Flre 
Losses  Classified,  1963  (NFPA,  Q.  67-2), 
Boston;  National  Flre  Protection  Associa- 
tion), school  property  losses  amounted  to 
$32,800,000  In  4,500  flres  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  1963  school  year.  These  figures  may 
be  Interpreted  as  an  average  of  12  fires  per 
day  with  dally  losses  amounUng  to  roughly 
$90,000  because  of  fire.  From  another  point 
of  view,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  two 
classrooms,  having  about  50-60  pupils,  were 
damaged  or  destroyed  each  day  during  1963 
by  fire.  We  have  no  Information  to  Indicate 
the  extent  to  which  these  losses  were  covered 
by  insurance. 

The  Division  of  School  Assistance,  as  you 
know,  administers  Public  Law  81-815,  which 


of  catastrophles,  the  Division  did  not  main- 
tain a  record  of  the  Inquiries.  It  Is  estimated, 
however,  that  during  any  one  school  year  the 
volume  of  such  requests  averages  more  than 
one  per  week.  We  also  believe  that  these 
Inquiries  are  only  a  representative  sample  of 
school  districts  across  the  Nation  In  which 
school  facilities  were  destroyed  as  a  result  of 
individual  disasters. 

Although  the  Office  of  Education  has  not 
In  the  past  maintained  a  file  of  information 
or  data  concerning  major  losses  to  school 
faculties  by  fire  and  other  disasters,  I  am  re- 
questing that  the  feasibility  of  collecting 
such  information  be  studied  by  the  appro- 
priate groups  within  the  Office.  It  might  be 
feasible  to  collect  pertinent  data  on  periodic 
bases  (I.e.  annually  or  blannually). 

I    trust   that    the    Information    contained 
herein  will  provide  some  assistance  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nolan  Estes, 
Associate  Commissioner  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education. 
(Enclosure.) 


dividends  to  the  Nation  In  future  gener- 
ations. .         J  ,,« 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  and  Mr. 
MORSE  suggested  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum.    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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LARGE  SCHOOL  FIRES,  1966 


Nams 


Location 


Date 


Estimated 
amount 


Estimated 
enrollment 


8 


McDonough  No.  26 Gtetna,  La.    J*"- 

Junior  high  SCHOOL, S???!?.'.*'!^-.-.- Fib  5 

Feb.  1< 

Feb.  19 


iigh  school X.'^5.'  "'S" -■ 

Dawson  bounty  High SL^il'ri.^S:' 


uawson  Louniy  nign S        ,  A.  «    i^J.;. 

Roosevelt....  Council  filuffs,  Iowa 

Cascade  Union  High I""'"-D.KlVr;- fS'  27 

Senior  High  School Warner  Robins,  Ga ?«•  Z' 

Central  Junior  High h!.'!:?-=°^'''.V-«-. M«r     8 


Junior  high  school Long  Branch  NJ Mar.  8 

Central  High  school L*^*"' '*n  ^!'' Id,  26 

Central  Linn  High "«'">•  °'»J-: ,S\^  7 

Pilgrim  Memorial Wareham,  Mass, July 

Benjamin  Parker Kaneoke.  Hawaii Aug.  1 

School  District  No.  455 Granada  M,nn  ^ept.  is 

Public  School  No.  11 Jf«ev  City,  N.J 

Wyomina  Park Otf'j.  ^'i;--- 

Geofl-Hilton -■- i'""' *,"^pV D«:  28 

AltaS.Leary Warminster.  Pa MC-  « 


Oct 
Oct 
Oct 


$401,000 

500 

600.000 

% 

700.000 

417.000 

600 

513.000 

500 

900.000 

1,000 

450.000 

1.400 

312.000 

1% 

788.000 

275.000 

500 

250.000 

0) 

308.000 

0) 

648.000 

400 

750.000 

% 

575.000 

300,000 

500 

450.000 

o 

Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Dominick 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 

Fong 

Grtffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 


Harris  Morse 

Hart  Morton 

Hartke  Mundt 

Hatfield  Murphy 

Hayden  Muskle 

Hlckenlooper  Nelson 

HiU  Pastore 

HoUand  Pearson 

Hruska  PeU 

Jackson  Percy 

Javlts  Proxmlre 

Jordan,  N.C.  Randolph 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Smathers 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Smith 


Kuchel 

LauBche 

Long.  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Blansfleld 

McClellan 

McGee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 


Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennls 
Sj-nUngton 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydlngs 
WUUams,  N  J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Tar  borough 
Toung,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


I  Not  available. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  these 
figures  are  conservative,  since  they  do 
not  include  other  natural  disasters  or 
malicious  action. 

I  submit  that  any  force  which  wipes 
out  at  least  two  school  classrooms  a 
day — and  results  in  shortchanging  an 
additional  50  to  60  youngsters  every  day 
of  the  week — Is  a  national  problem. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  urge  my  fellow  members  of  the  Senate 
to  fully  support  the  pending  amend- 
ments to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  To  my  mind,  the 
all-inclusive  program  of  aid  to  the  Na- 
tion's elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
encompassed  under  the  orginal  bill,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  and  far  reach- 
ing legislative  attainments  of  the  past 
decade. 

One  can  take  any  program  engendered 
by  this  legislation  and  see  its  effect  with- 
in all  the  States.  My  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  although  not  large  in  area,  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  great 
beneficiary  under  these  programs.  My 


mail  indicates  support  of  this  measure 
from  both  public  and  private  citizens. 
The  impacted  aid  provisions  are  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  my  State,  due  to  the  great 
naval  installations  clustered  around 
Narragansett  Bay.  Indeed,  many  of  our 
local  schools  would  be  in  dire  financial 
straits  if  not  for  the  provisions  cover- 
ing Federal  dependents. 

In  another  vein,  I  believe  that  great 
credit  must  be  given  to  Senator  Wayne 
Morse  of  Oregon.  In  truth,  he  is  the 
father  and  shepherd  of  this  concept  of 
aid  to  education.  What  greater  satisfac- 
tion can  one  have  than  to  know  that 
since  the  establishment  of  these  pro- 
grams, approximately  8.3  million  educa- 
tionally deprived  children  have  been 
reached.  The  Senator's  great  dedication 
is  manifested,  not  only  by  his  great  at- 
tention to  detail,  but  also  his  great  pa- 
tience exercised  while  bringing  the  legis- 
lation to  fruition.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  can  inform  the  Senate  that 
no  bills  come  before  us  with  greater  at- 


Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyk]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Uteh  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fuibright],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ru^llI. 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
DoDD]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  CMr.  Cooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prottty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ScoTT]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

Is  present.  ,, 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
up  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  43,  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert  the 
following: 
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PRORIBmON   AGAIKST   USC    OF    rTTNDS  TO 
OVXSCOMZ    RACIAL    IMBAIANCX 

Sec.  3.  No  funds  authorized  In  this  or  any 
other  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of 
the  assignment  or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  rather  brief. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  utter 
the  hope  that  if  Senators  csm  remain, 
perhaps  at  an  early  hoxir  we  can  have 
a  vote  on  this  amendment. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  in  no 
narrow  partisan  or  parochial  spirit.  I 
offer  it,  frankly,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  1964,  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964 
was  written  in  my  oflQce,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  this  Chamber.  For  many  weeks. 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  Senate 
aisle,  together  with  their  staffs,  the  At- 
torney General  and  his  staff,  the  pres- 
ent Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  staff  members  from  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  met  there  to  hew  out  an 
acceptable  civil  rights  bill.  I  belleve^then, 
and  I  believe  now,  that  it  was  a  very 
creditable  piece  of  work. 

In  section  407  of  that  act,  as  amended 
on  the  Senate  floor,  we  made  it  plain  In 
the  law  itself  that  no  official  of  the 
United  States  or  court  of  the  United 
States  is  empowered  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to 
another,  or  one  school  district  to  another, 
in  order  to  achieve  'Such  racial  balance. 

That  measure  came  to  the  Senate  floor 
and  was  considered  at  length.  Every  part 
of  it  was  more  than  adequately  debated. 
I  undertook,  as  best  I  could,  to  bring 
about  its  enactment.  I  importuned  my 
Republican  colleagues  to  vote  for  cloture, 
and  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

It  was  enacted  into  law.  It  is  now  the 
law;  but  efforts  are  being  made  to  clr- 
ciunvent  it.  Only  recently,  a  similar  pro- 
vision was  written  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  appropriation  bill.  It,  however, 
applies  only  to  the  use  of  funds  which 
are  appropriated  for  the  District.  If 
money  can  be  obtained  from  other 
sources — and  that  is  not  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  with  so  many  roving  fimds  in 
the  Federal  establishment — the  busing 
effort  continues.  But  it  is  in  clear  viola- 
tion dl  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  we  gave 
to  this  country. 

Do  we  now  sit  idly  by  and  watch  that 
act  violated  wtth  a  kind  of  cootempituoiu 
impunity?  Every  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  supported  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  should,  by  his  vote,  approve  this 
amendment. 

Going  back  to  that  act  for  a  moment, 
to  make  clear  the  kind  of  colloquy  that 
took  place  on  this  floor,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  what  we  did.  I  refer  to 
this  colloquy  between  then  Senator  Hum- 
PHRKY  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  : 

Mr.  Btk)  of  West  Virginia.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  assure  the  Senator  from 
West  VlrglnU  that  under   tlUe   VI  school 


children  may  not  be  bussed  from  one  end  of 
the  community  to  another  end  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  taxpayers'  expense  to  relieve 
so-called  racial  imbalance  In  the  schools? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  cite  the  language  in  title  VI 
which  would  give  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia such  assurance? 

Mr.  HnxPHRST.  That  language  is  to  be 
found  In  another  title  of  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a  careful 
reading  of  title  VI  itself. 

Mr.  Btbd  of  West  Virginia.  In  title  IV? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  In  title  IV  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bykd  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  indicate 
whether  the  words  (in  tiUe  IV)  would  pre- 
clude the  OfDce  of  Education,  under  section 
602,  of  title  VI,  from  establishing  a  require- 
ment that  school  boards  and  school  districts 
shall  take  action  to  relieve  racial  Imbalance 
wherever  it  may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  In 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  If  we  Include  the 
language  in  tiUe  IV,  It  m\ist  apply  through- 
out the  act. 

Mr.  President,  that  was  a  colloquy 
that  took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  connection  with  that  bill.  And  that 
should  be  adequate  for  all  purposes,  I  am 
sure. 

Many  arguments  can  be  made  In  be- 
half of  the  pending  amendment. 

First.  This  is  a  school  bill.  Uke  the 
School  Act  of  1965.  Busing  pupils,  stu- 
dents, and  teachers  from  one  school  to 
another  or  from  one  school  district  to 
another  to  achieve  a  chromatic  balance 
is  not  an  educational  function,  and  the 
pronouncement  of  a  Federal  coiu-t  does 
not  make  it  so. 

Second.  Congress  dealt  with  this  prob- 
lem in  1964  in  language  which  was  clear 
and  specific  and  which  emphatically 
proclaimed  a  policy  in  this  field.  Do  we 
now  ignore  it?  Do  we  now  permit  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  ignore  or  circimi- 
vent  it?  This  issue  must  be  settled,  and 
it  must  be  settled  now. 

Third.  In  the  long  run,  seeking  racial 
balance  or,  to  put  it  another  way.  seek- 
ing to  eliminate  a  racial  Imbalance  could 
only  end  as  a  futile  piursuit  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  parents  of  school-age 
children,  can  by  moving  to  some  other 
area,  produce  an  imbalance  at  any  time. 
because  our  school  system  is  not  static. 
It  is  always  dynamic.  This  is  a  mobile 
age.  Population  shift  is  a  common  experi- 
ence. How  could  any  balance  be  long 
maintained  without  a  constant  commo- 
tion among  the  school  population? 

Fourth.  As  a  matter  of  reason  and 
commonsense.  what  difference  can  It 
make  from  an  educational  standpoint 
whether  an  average  classroom  of  30 
pupils  or  students  is  made  up  of  all  white 
or  whether  it  be  15  and  15  or  whether  it 
be  20  and  10? 

I  thought  that  the  basic  objective  of 
education  was  to  teach  the  difference  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  counterfeit  values 
in  life,  to  make  the  body  and  the  mind 
the  responsive  servants  of  the  individual 
will,  to  condition  the  mind  to  think 
clearly  and  logically  on  all  matters  large 
and  small,  to  teach  the  individual  to 
adapt  himself,  to  inspire  him  to  keep  his 
eyes  on  the  stars,  and  to  dare  in  honor- 
able fashion  to  achieve  those  heights. 
And.  above  all.  to  make  the  individual 
pupil  or  student  mindful  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities  in  a  free  society. 


Just  how  Is  this  purpose  and  objective 
served  in  the  slightest  way  by  busing  a 
pupil  or  student  across  town,  maybe 
against  his  will  and  his  desire — and  that 
of  his  parents — enrolling  him  in  a 
strange  school,  making  him  brave 
weather  hazards  and  conditions  and  take 
a  chance  on  safety  and  all  that  goes  with 
it  in  order  mere^  to  get  him  into  an- 
other school? 

The  other  morning  there  were  12 
school  buses  in  the  ditch  in  Fairfax 
County  not  very  far  from  Route  7  on 
which  I  travel  to  get  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ing. That  shows  that  this  is  not  all 
kidding. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  Senate 
will  be  fully  mindful  of  the  policy  which 
we  so  clearly  and  unmistakably  estab- 
lished in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Appropria- 
tions Act  of  1967  and  will  make  it  effec- 
tive by  preventing  the  bureaucrsuiy  from 
Ignoring  or  circumventing  it.  This  is  the 
time  to  settle  this  rather  vexing  matter. 

Mr.  President,  busing  is  certainly  not 
the  final  answer  to  excellence  in  educa- 
tion which  is  a  fundamental  reason  for 
the  legislation  now  before  this  body.  Re- 
cently Prof.  David  J.  Pox,  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  wrote  the  report 
for  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  a 
research  group  which  is  surveying  feder- 
ally aided  school  programs  for  New  York 
City's  Board  of  Education. 

Professor  Fox's  findings  raised  some 
new  questions  about  the  Coleman  re- 
port published  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, and  he  pointed  out  that  the  Cole- 
man report  found  that  Negro  children  in 
predominantly  white  classes  reach  high- 
er levels  of  achievement  than  Negro 
children  in  predominantly  Negro  classes: 
but  it  also  found  that  this  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  integrated  classes 
attracted  more  of  the  best  Negro 
students. 

It  will  be  of  little  assistance  to  transfer 
children  out  of  a  substandard  school  for 
pvuTX>ses  of  integration  if  the  school  it- 
self remains  substandard.  What  we  must 
do  is  raise  the  educational  level  in  each 
of  the  schools  no  matter  where  located 
to  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  ob- 
tainable. Busing  solely  for  racial  bal- 
ance is  merely  an  anodyne  to  the  basic 
problem  which  must  eventually  be  faced 
and  overcome  by  concentrating  on  the 
deficiency  which  may  be  found  In  any 
substandard  school. 

I  thought  It  was  perhaps  not  Inappro- 
priate to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  colloquy  to  which  I  referred 
a  moment  ago  between  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  then 
Senator  Hxthphrey  which  made  it  so 
abundantly  clear  that  we  meant  business 
in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Frankly,  I  would  feel  recreant  in  my 
duty  as  a  Senator  and  as  the  principal 
sponsor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
if  I  did  not  take  the  Senate  floor  today 
and  offer  the  pending  amendment  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  faith  with  the  promises 
and  the  assurances  that  were  made 
around  that  long  table  in  my  office  when 
we  concluded  that  work  and  came  to  the 
floor  and  offered  our  handiwork  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  with  our  blessings  and  asked 
it  to  approve  our  work. 
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Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator's  amendment  is  not 
only  interesting  but  also  raises  some  com- 
plex questions  which  I  think  should  be 

aired. 

Perhaps  I  can  start  out  with  a  state- 
ment, if  the  Senator  does  not  mind  a  few 
comments  before  the  question. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  every  civil 
rights  act  since  I  have  been  on  the  polit- 
ical scene— in  my  State  legislature.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the 
Senate.  So,  I  do  not  think  I  need  to 
worry  about  my  record  suffering  from 
this  aspect  of  the  problem. 

However,  in  the  State  of  Colorado  we 
adopted  an  open  housing  law  which  I 
strongly  support.  By  virtue  of  that  law. 
we  had  quite  a  migration  of  our  Negro 
population  in  Denver  from  one  area  of 
the  city  to  another.  Subsequent  to  that 
time,  some  people  stated  that  they  felt 
the  schools  in  that  area  of  the  city  were 
inadequate.  By  that  time,  the  Negro 
chUdren  comprised  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  schools 
in  that  area.  It  was  argued  that  children 
in  that  area  should  be  bused  to  other 
schools  so  that  there  could  be  a  racial 
balance,  which  is  exactly  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  nUnois  is  talking  about. 

When  the  State  attorney  general  was 
asked  about  this,  in  connection  with  both 
the  school  board  and  the  city  govern- 
ment, he  reported  that  although  he  had 
not  had  time  to  do  as  extensive  research 
as  perhaps  might  be  warranted,  it  was  at 
least  his  informal  opinion  that  this  would 
be  unconstitutional,  because  it  would  be 
discriminating  against  a  neighborhood 
child  who  wanted  to  go  to  a  neighbor- 
hood school  and  who  would  be  sent  some- 
where else,  solely  on  the  groimd  of  color. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
It  is  a  white  child  or  a  colored  child.  If 
they  are  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
borhood school  and  if  they  are  forced 
into  another  school  solely  on  the  basis  of 
their  color,  it  was  the  informal  opinion 
of  this  attorney  that  it  was  vmoonstit;i- 
tional. 

Well,  our  good  city  and  county  of  Den- 
ver, In  an  effort  to  avoid  this  type  of 
Impasse,  put  up  a  new  proposal  under  the 
terms  of  which  In  the  elementary  levels 
they  were  going  to  have  grades  4  through 
6.  I  believe,  centralized  in  new  schools, 
where  everybody  would  have  to  come  to 
them.  This  was  presented  in  a  bond  issue 
proposal  and  was  voted  down  by  the  city 
and  county  of  Denver  by  approximately 
a  2y2-to-l  margin.  Indicating  that  they 
did  not  want  to  give  up  their  neighbor- 
hood school  system. 

My  question  to  the  Senator  is  this: 
Does  the  Senator  know  whether  there 
has  been  any  thorough  research  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  bus- 
ing, the  question  of  whether  this  is  dis- 
crimination, in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, solely  on  the  basis  of  color? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Of  course,  the  logical 
answer  is  that  there  can  be  no  decision  as 
to  constitutionality  until  it  is  enacted 
Into  law,  and  then,  on  action  by  a  citizen 
or  a  city  or  a  school  district  or  a  group. 
It  finally  goes  to  the  court  system  and 


reaches  the  Highest  Court.  And  In  this 
day  and  age,  with  the  shifting  decisions 
that  we  encovmter  In  the  court  experi- 
ence. I  have  gotten  right  timid  about 
venturing  any  opinion  as  to  what  a  court 
will  do  \mder  a  given  set  of  circiun- 
stances;  because  I  really  went  through 
this  experience  with  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Board  and  a  few  others. 
So  I  venture  no  opinion. 

One  could  do  all  the  research 
work  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  yet, 
when  he  got  all  through,  not  know  ex- 
actly what  would  be  the  Impact  with 
regard  to  the  thinking  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  1954  school  deci- 
sion, as  I  recall,  was  based  upon  the 
fact  that  a  child  had  the  right  to  go  to 
the  public  school  system,  regardless  of 
his  color,  and  to  be  integrated  into  the 
school  system  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  be 
segregated.  But  I  do  not  recall  that  It 
ever  said  that  in  the  process  there  had 
to  be  racial  equality  In  any  of  these 
schools 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we  are  say- 
ing that  Negroes  should  have  the  full 
and  equal  right  to  the  pubUc  school  sys- 
tems, it  would  be  wrong  and  contradic- 
tory for  us  at  the  same  time  to  say.  "Be- 
cause of  your  color,  you  are  going  to  be 
deprived  of  a  part  of  our  public  school 
system  which  Is  avaUable  to  other 
people." 

For  that  reason,  I  raised  this  point, 
which  I  believe  has  considerable  merit. 
It  could  stand  some  work  and  perhaps 
some  court  action  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  that  field.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect- .     „      J. 
Mr  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  would  rather  yield 
the  floor,  knowing  the  Interest  of  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebraksa. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  is  a  question  per- 
taining to  the  coUoquy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  and  the  then  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  which  dealt  with 
certain  portions  of  tiUe  IV  In  the  dvU 

rights  bill. 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Title  IV,  if  the  Senator 
will  bear  with  me— and  this  is  founda- 
tional— reads  as  follows 


the  basis  for  the  colloqxiy  between  the 
then  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  That  was  In 

In  1966,  Congress  acted  to  amend  sec- 
tion 604,  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  including 
the  portion  of  title  VI  which  I  have  just 
read  Among  other  things,  it  was  renum- 
bered, to  be  now  section  704.  The  amend- 
ment was  to  change  the  period  to  a 
comma  at  the  end  of  section  604,  and  to 
add  these  words  "or  to  require  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance."  .     ,  . 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  language  or 
the  amendment  that  I  offer  now. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  now  the  law  In- 
sofar as  title  VI  is  concerned. 
Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr'  HRUSKA.  And  that  is  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  used  In  order  to  de- 
prive that  particular  practice  from  the 
benefit  of   any   funds  appropriated  by 

Congress.  _       ^     ,    ^^^„^^ 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr."  HRUSKA.  So  section  704.  as 
amended,  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department  to  exer- 
cise any  direction,  supervision  or  control- 


Nothing  herein  shall  enable  any  official  or 
court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any  order 
seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  any 
school  by  requiring  the  transportation  of 
pupUs  from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance. 

That  is  title  IV. 

Title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  contains 
this  language,  and  I  shaU  omit  Irrelevant 
words  and  phrases.  It  was  originally  sec- 
tion 604: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
or  officer  of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  over — 

And  then  there  are  a  number  of  Items. 
but  it  includes — 

personnel  of  any  educational  system  or  over 
the  selection  oj  materials  and  reeo\irces— 

And  so  forth.  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  Mr.  President,  was 


And  so  forth — 
or  to  require  the  assignment  or  transporta- 
tion of  students  or  teachers  In  order  to  over- 
come racial  Imbalance. 

Is  not  this  the  situation:  The  mandate 
of  Congress— the  national  poUcy— U 
clear,  and  that  these  things  cannot  be 
done  without  violating  the  law? 

However,  they  are  being  done,  1^. 
President,  by  the  employment  of  "id  re- 
liance upon  the  very  famous  f^^*^^ 
which  were  first  issued  in  ISf.  ^«e? 
and  reaffirmed  in  January  of  this  year. 
That  law,  likewise,  has  been  violated.  In 
my  opinion,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  there  has  been  busing  of  students 
Tt  a  «^t  of  approximately  $400,000  for 
approximately  2,000  students  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Therefore,  the  rationale  of  t^e  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Stools  Is  to 
put  something  In  the  law  which  wIU^- 
flrmatively  grapple  with  the  ^tuation 
and  make  an  eflecUve  law:  one  tliat  ac- 
tually will  be  enforced  and  appUed. 
Have  I  fairly  described  the  situation? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so. 
I  want  to  add  to  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said. 

When  we  contrived  the  CivU  Rights 
Act.  I  felt  we  had  a  responsibility  to  all 
those  who  participated,  to  carry  it  out  to 
the  best  of  our  abUity.  And  so.  we  brought 
it  to  the  floor,  labored  early  and  late, 
diligently  and  earnestly,  and  by  bipar- 
tisan support  it  was  finally  enacted  Into 

IftW 

Now,  either  we  compel  the  agencies  of 
Government  to  treat  these  things  we  do 
with  respect,  or  otherwise  apply  the  kind 
of  discipline  that  ovir  form  of  govern- 
ment stiU  makes  available. 

It  was  President  MMiroe  who  said  that 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  central  core  of  our  system. 

We  can  abolish  any  court.  Including 
Judge  Skelly  Wright  and  his  job.  If  he 
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so  desires.  There  is  ony  one  court  we 
cannot  abolish  and  that  is  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  But  we  can 
abolish  any  agency  if  it  treats  our  pro- 
nouncements in  our  legislation  with  the 
kind  of  contempt  that  has  become  a 
habit  of  life  in  some  bureaucracies.  The 
time  is  now  to  put  it  in  one-syllable  words 
that  even  a  school  child  can  understand 
and  then  undertake  to  see  that  it  is  en- 
forced. If  we  fail  to  do  so  this  is  going 
to  be  a  vexing  problem  from  here  on  out. 
I  think  the  country  is  entitled  to  a  pro- 
nouncement from  the  Congress  now  on 
this  difficult  subject. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Tydings  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Certainly  the  policy  de- 
termined by  Congress  is  plain  and  it  is 
plainly  stated.  It  is  also  plain  that  as- 
sault after  assault  has  been  made  on  that 
policy.  It  is  our  national  policy  because 
the  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress, 
signed  by  the  President,  and  thus  en- 
acted is  the  law.  It  is  our  national  policy 
that  nothing  shall  enable  any  Federal 
authorities  to  require  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  right  in  proposing  an  amend- 
ment which  will  jenforce  and  make  ef- 
fective this  national  policy. 

Mr.  COTTON  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  assume  from  reading 
the  Senator's  amendment  that  there  Is 
obviously  nothing  in  the  amendment  that 
would  close  the  doors  of  any  school  in 
any  school  district,  city,  or  local  unit  to 
any  pupil  who  desired  to  attend  that 
school  and  got  there  himself.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  second  question  Is 
tills:  There  is  nothing  in  the  Senator's 
amendment  that  would  preclude  any 
private  association  or  organization,  such 
as  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  or  any 
other  association,  white  or  colored  from 
encouraging  children  to  go  to  a  certain 
school  and  furnishing  the  transportation 
themselves  or  through  charitable  and 
philanthropic  means  voluntarily' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  third  question  is 
this:  If  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
agreed  to  and  if  a  number  of  children 
or  their  parents  in  any  section  of  a  cer- 
tain school  district  or  unit  desired  that 
their  chUdren  go  to  a  school  in  another 
section,  and  applied  to  the  local  school 
authorities,  would  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  make  It  impossible  for  the 
school  authorities  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  those  who  have  applied  to  be 
transported  and  who  wish  to  go  volun- 
tarily to  a  different  school? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  they  use  funds  that 
are  not  authorized  under  the  Instant 
act  which  is  before  us  there  is  no  Inter- 
diction on  their  action. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  they 
cannot  use  funds  under  this  act  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  funds  for  transportation  purposes 
where  such  transportation  is  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  integration?  I 
can  see  where  the  main  purpose  might  be 
something  else,  but  integration  would  be 
incidental  to  the  other  purpose.  What 
would  be  the  situation  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  deal  with  that 
situation  simply  because  I  did  not  want 
to  complicate  this.  I  read  the  language 
of  the  proposal : 

No  fund  authorized  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbal- 
ance. 

It  goes  to  an  objective,  namely,  the 
question  of  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  seems  to  me  if  that  were 
the  sole  purpose  it  would  be  easy  to  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  the  language  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  may  recall,  this  body  treated 
with  a  similar  situation  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  District  of  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  was  the  question 
of  transportation  of  students  within  the 
District  from  the  east  side  to  the  west 
side  of  Rock  Creek  Park.  The  amend- 
ment and  the  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment made  clear  that  if  the  busing  was 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a  crowded 
condition  in  one  school  by  moving  stu- 
dents to  a  second,  third,  or  fourth  school 
which  had  room,  it  was  not  objection- 
able; but  if  the  purpose  of  the  busing 
was  overcome  racial  imbalance  it  would 
faU  within  the  prohibition  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  I  would  ask  one 
more  question.  Was  the  result  satisfac- 
tory? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  We  do  not  know  the 
complete  results.  We  do  know,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition. 
District  of  Columbia  authorities  came  to 
our  committee  and  asked  for  funds  to 
continue  payment  for  busing  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  that  busing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  President  signed  the 
law.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  if  there  is  busing,  the 
main  piupose  of  which  Is  to  overcome 
the  racial  imbalance,  that  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  In  my  judgment,  It 
would.  However.  If  the  purpose  was  to 
relieve  overcrowding  in  one  school.  It 
would  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  that  all  of  this  is 
tied  into  just  one  purpose,  so  that  if  you 
skeletonize  this  amendment,  no  funds 
are  authorized  in  this  or  any  other  act 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  like  to  legis- 
late for  race,  creed,  and  color,  anyway. 
I  would  legislate  for  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  either. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  series  of  questions' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first 
would  the  Senator  specify  what  is  meant 
by  "any  other  act"? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
can  explain  "any  other  act"  any  better 
than  any  other  act  on  the  books  that  has 
the  authority  of  a  statute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  difficulty  I  find  Is 
that  it  is  so  hard  to  pursue  that  con- 
cept because  we  do  not  know  what  "any 
other  act"  would  be  or  why  it  would  have 
relevance  to  school  busing,  or  whether 
it  was  wise  or  unwise. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  make  one  ob- 
servation here.  I  would  find  the  same 
difficulty  trying  to  excavate  all  of  the 
undertakings  where  money  might  be 
available.  There  are  billions  of  dollars 
roving  aroimd  in  this  Government  and 
who  knows  what  funds  will  be  taxed— 
HEW,  HUD— and  they  might  even  farm 
them  out  to  a  State  and  then  bring  them 
back.  I  do  not  know  that  one  finite  mind 
can  conceivably  cope  with  that  complex. 

Is  there  anything  else  one  can  do  to 
keep  legislation  reasonably  simple  than 
to  say  "this  or  any  other  act"?  Besides, 
that  is  no  uncommon  concept  as  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  understand  that,  but 
when  an  amendment  is  proposed  and  it 
has  such  broad  language.  I  do  not  think 
the  burden  is  on  us  to  guess  what 
statutes  are  referred  to.  I  think  the  bur- 
den is  on  the  amendment  itself  to  have 
an  accoimting  for  what  acts  are  referred 
to. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  in  mind, 
for  example.  Public  Law  874,  the  im- 
pacted areas  law,  with  respect  to  many 
of  these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
the  Senator  referred  to.  This  provision 
would,  of  course,  deal  with  money  under 
that  statute  as  well. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  should  it  not  ap- 
ply in  impacted  areas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  shall  tell  the  Senator, 
but  first  I  wanted  to  be  specific.  The 
other  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  this:  Does 
the  proposal  refer  to  voluntary  trans- 
portation of  students  who  seek  to  move 
from  school  to  school,  or  only  to  invol- 
untary movement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  would  not  apply  to 
students.  It  applies  to  the  system. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  amendment  states 
"students  or  teachers." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes,  In  a  secondary 
sense,  but  it  applies  to  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Then  am  I  to  understand 
Federal  funds  may  not  be  used  for  the 
transportation  of  students  who  volun- 
tarily apply  to  be  transported? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  think  my  friend 
forgets  the  last  part  of  the  amendment, 
"In  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  do  not  forget  it  at  all. 
There  are  still  many  students — and 
parents — who  would  have  a  perfect  right 
to  go  to  their  school  and  say,  "I  do  not 
like  to  go  to  this  school.  It  Is  98  percent 
Negro.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  learning 
enough.  I  should  like  to  see  a  little  more 
of  the  world,  so  will  you  transport  me  to 
some  other  part  of  town  so  that  I  can  get 
a  better  look  at  mankind."  Do  I  under- 
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stand  correctly  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  prohibit  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  the  Senator  can  con- 
juie  up  in  his  mind  a  situation  like  that 
which  would  actually  obtain,  maybe  I 
could  come  up  with  an  answer;  but 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  conjure  It  up  for  my  own 

city. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  a  very  extreme 

example. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Not  at  all.  All  kinds  of 
students  In  my  city  are  being  transported 
today.  They  are  poor  students  who  want 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  They  have 
applied  and  begged  on  bended  knee  to  be 
transported  precisely  on  the  issue  of 
racial  imbalance,  because  they  agree  with 
the  Supreme  Court  that  segregated  edu- 
cation, de  facto  or  de  jure,  is  only  half 
an  education.  A  segregated  education  is 
just  as  segregated  because  of  housing 
patterns,  or  because  it  is  de  jure,,  or  be- 
cause the  authorities  want  to  k^ep  them 
out.  I  think  we  should  know,  before  this 
amendment  Is  adopted,  what  we  would 
be  denying  to  students  who  voluntarily 
want  to  be  transported,  where  the  stu- 
dent and  his  parents  are  begging  to  get 
the  use  of  Federal  education  funds  to  en- 
able that  to  be  done.  I  gather  the  answer 
is  "Yes."  Then  we  can  argue  the  conse- 
quences from  that  point.  But  I  ask  the 
Senator  whether  there  Is  any  other 
answer.  In  my  judgment,  the  amendment 
is  not  susceptible  to  any  other  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  just  cannot  venture 
Into  a  metaphysical  legal  argument  on 
this  thing  where  the  language  is  so 
abundantly  clear  as  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

I  read  it  again: 

No  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
Act— 

We  stop  right  there.  That  Is  in  the  bill 
before  us.  Second,  what  has  been  enacted 
heretofore  where  funds  may  be  available 
can  be  used  for  this  purpose — 
.  .  .  shaU  be  used — 

Someone    has    to    use    It.    Who    Is 
it?  A  school  board,  a  school  agency,  a 
city  official — it  could  be  anyone — 
to  pay  any  costs  of  the  assignment. 

Assignment  Is  an  affirmative  act — 
"or  the  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers,"  also  an  affirmative  act,  "in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  money,  we  are 
dealing  with  an  order,  a  decree,  a  ukase, 
or  anything  that  can  be  issued  by  an 
agency  or  an  individual  where  the  end 
objective  is  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. I  do  not  know  how  we  could  sim- 
plify it,  or  what  we  could  do  to  meet  at 
least  most  situations  which  may  develop. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  compelled  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  the  answer  to 
my  question  Is  In  the  affirmative,  and 
that  the  funds  from  Federal  aid  statutes 
could  not  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  students  who  voluntarily  wished  to  be 
transported  because  they  do  not  want 
their  education  in  an  atmosphere  which 
has  racial  Imbalance.  The  Senator  does 
not  choose  to  make  his  answer  implicit. 
I  think  It  is  susceptible  of  no  other  con- 
notation. Therefore,  on  my  own  time,  if 
the  Senator  is  through,  I  shall  argue  that 


point.  I  just  wanted  to  make  sure  that  I 
was  not  wrong. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend  from  New 
York  is  free  to  argue  that  matter,  of 
course. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course.  I  shall. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  what 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  just 
asked,  my  curiosity  is  aroused.  If  we  have 
a  school  which  is  98  percent  Negro  and 
2  percent  white,  and  the  whites  made  a 
voluntary  request  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  educational  services, 
they  would  like  to  be  bused  across  the 
county  to  a  school  15  miles  away,  what 
would  happen? 

In  trying  to  answer  that  question,  I 
would  say  that  the  normal  answer  would 
be  "No,"  stay  in  the  neighborhood  school. 
It  is  true  that  It  Is  98  percent  Negro  and 
2  percent  white,  but  they  live  in  that 
district,  and  they  should  stay  there. 

Let  us  assume  there  is  a  school  in 
which  the  Negroes  say,  "We  want  to  be 
bused."  The  query  would  be.  Why  would 
we  accord  to  them  a  greater  right  than 
would  be  accorded  to  the  white  pupil? 

I  am  merely  sort  of  thinking  out  loud 
here,  wondering  what  would  happen  if 
children  were  allowed  to  choose  the 
schools  they  wanted  to  go  to. 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  had  a  situation 
with  2  percent  white  and  98  percent  Ne- 
gro students,  the  probability  would  be 
that  some  would  say,  "Well,  I  want  to  go 
to  another  school."  My  answer  to  them 
would  be,  "No.  Stay  In  your  neighbor- 
hood school." 

Neighborhood  schools  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  building  of  character.  They 
have  developed  a  sense  of  responsibility 
among  neighbors.  I  was  reared  in  a 
neighborhood  school.  I  knew  every  boy 
within  a  radius  of  one-half  mile  of  my 
home.  I  also  knew  the  parents  of  all 
those  boys  in  my  neighborhood.  When 
there  was  distress  In  the  family,  the 
family  went  to  the  neighbor  to  get  help. 
The  family  went  to  the  grocer  and  re- 
ceived credit  in  the  buying  of  groceries, 
and  from  the  butcher  to  buy  meat.  It  was 
all  a  product  of  neighborhood  character. 
In  my  judgment,  destroy  the  virtue 
of  the  local  neighborhoods  and  we  will 
have  taken  a  world  of  wealth  away  from 
the  Individuals  of  this  country. 

I  did  not  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
a  question  but  I  do  think  that  this  paral- 
lel of  the  white  boy  in  a  school  98  per- 
cent Negro  asking  to  be  transported  else- 
where is  pertinent.  I  do  not  think  the 
school  authorities  would  be  Justified  In 
moving  him. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a  ques- 
tion, I  know. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  have  an  observation 
to  make  concerning  the  aimendment 
adopted  to  the  fiscal  1968  District  ap- 
propriations bill.  Section  16  states: 

Appropriations  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
used  for  the  assignment  or  transportation  of 
students  to  public  schools  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. 


That  is  tantamoimt  to  the  language 
used  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  If 
transportation  is  for  some  purpose  other 
than  to  overcome  racial  imbalance,  it  Is 
not  tainted  nor  prohibited  in  any  way. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Precisely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  further? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  read  part  of  the 
testimony  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriations. 
There  arose  the  issue  of  transporting 
pupils  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  from 
one  school  to  another. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka [Mr.  Hruska]  that  the  issue  arose 
with  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  were 
being  transported  to  achieve  a  racial  bal- 
ance or  whether  they  were  being  trans- 
ported to  escape  the  overabundance  of 
children  in  one  school  and  the  underat- 
tendance  in  nimibers  in  another  school. 

Is  the  Senator  familiar  with  that 
phase  of  it? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes.  The  Senator  states 
the  situation  properly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  appears,  from  this 
testimony,  that  children  from  east  of 
Rock  Creek  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  being  transported  to  schools  west 
of  Rock  Creek.  In  the  questioning,  the 
following  appears  in  the  letter  contained 
on  page  3571  of  the  Senate  hearings  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriations 
bill: 

Seven  hundred  and  thirty  openings  west 
of  the  park  In  secondary  schools  for  which 
volunteering  students  east  of  the  park  can 
receive  free  D.C.  Transit  bus  tickets. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  am 
reading  from  the  bottom  of  page  3571 
of  those  hearings. 

The  letter  also  states  : 

There  are  also  available  some  1.300  spaces 
In  secondary  schools  east  of  the  park  for 
which  transfer  may  be  requested. 

There  were  vacancies  west  of  the  park 
and  vacancies  east  of  the  park,  but  the 
children  were  being  transported  from 
east  of  the  park  past  vacancies  in  schools 
east  of  the  park  over  to  the  west. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  And  the  fact  is  that 
those  schools  west  of  the  park  to  which 
these  students  were  transported  had  a 
much  smaller  number  of  Negro  stu- 
dents. The  schools  east  of  the  park  were 
almost  100  percent  Negro.  So  that  was  a 
plain  indication  that  the  transportation 
was  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance  rather  than  to  lighten 
the  bmden  of  a  particular  school. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  does  the  Senator  mean 
these  children  were  given  bus  tickets  and 
sent  on  their  own? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Just  the  students  in 
high  school,  but  students  In  junior  high 
school  and  grade  school  were  transported 
in  chartered  or  leased  buses,  with  coun- 
selors on  each  bus. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding  that,  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
the  busing  of  students  from  an  over- 
congested  school  to  an  imdercongested 
school  would  be  allowed? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  busing  of  stu- 
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dents  solely  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance  would  be  disallowed.  Is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  at  that  point,  where  does 
the  Senator  find  the  word  "solely"? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  in  the  amend- 
ment, but  the  language  does  state  the 
moneys  shall  not  be  expended  to  trans- 
port children  from  one  school  district  to 
another  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield  further,  I  do  not  get  any 
particular  joy  out  of  Uils,  but  imder  the 
Senator's  analogy,  the  money  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dihkskn]  Is  talk- 
ing about  could  be  used  to  transport  2 
percent  to  another  school.  If  that  2  per- 
cent sought  transportation  out  of  a  98- 
percent  Negro  school,  then  they  would 
not  be  seeking  to  try  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance,  because  the  school  would  be 
more  racially  imbalanced  thsoi  it  was  be- 
fore, and  a  tautological  school  adminis- 
trator could  use  this  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  want  to  imderstand  this  clearly, 
because  I  think  we  all  imderstand  what 
we  are  doing.  The  important  thing  is 
that  this  is  a  prohibition  against  people 
who  want  to  be  bused  as  well  as  against 
people  who  do  not  want  to.  We  are  pre- 
venting them  from  being  bused  even  if 
they  do  not  want  to,  and  we  are  also  pre- 
venting them  if  they  want  to.  This  is  the 
essence  of  my  argument.  I  will  make  my 
other  argioments  later. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  student  who  wants 
to  transfer  can  still  transfer  if  his  local 
school  or  others  provide  the  funds.  This 
amendment  simply  says  that  no  funds 
authorized  by  this  law  or  any  other  act 
of  Congress  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  transportation  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. They  can  still  be  transported. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  want  the  floor? 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Is  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois through? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  wants  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  amendment.  Any  tmiendment 
which  would  prrfiibit  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  for  the  transportation  of  students, 
if  the  intent  of  that  transportation  is  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance,  would  be  con- 
trary to  a  firm  policy  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the 
Senate  have  held  to  for  many  years ;  tmd 
that  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
f  should  not  interfere  with  the  internal 
policies  of  local  school  districts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Commissioner 
has  no  authority  to  require  the  trans- 
portation of  students  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance. 

That  is  why  I  am  a  little  at  a  loss  to 
understand  what  this  discussion  Is  all 
about. 

This  was  thoroughly  discussed  last  year 
on  October  6,  1966,  when  we  were  con- 
sidering the  1966  amendments.  At  that 
time,  there  was  language  in  the  reported 
bill  which  would  have  made  Federal 
funds  available  to  local  schools  in  order 


to  assist  them  In  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance. That  language  was  deleted  by 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin].  I  accepted 
the  amendment. 

A  comment  about  the  colloquy  that 
took  place  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  amendment: 
At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  legislative  history.  We  were  joined 
by  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav- 
rrs],  by  the  other  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  ICennedt],  and  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson]. 

We  made  the  legislative  history  to  the 
effect  that  the  Federal  Government 
stands  neutral  with  regard  to  the  In- 
ternal policies  of  local  schools  respecting 
racial  imbalance  insofar  as  the  racial 
imbalance  is  not  covered  by  title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

This  stance  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  the  only  wise  course 
of  action.  We  do  not  want  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  telling  local  schools 
that  they  must  transport  students  nor 
do  we  want  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation prohibiting  the  transportation  of 
students  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

If  local  school  districts  want  to  Initiate 
a  transportation  program  to  alleviate 
racial  imbalances  in  their  schools  they 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 

If  that  is  what  they  want  to  do,  it  is 
none  of  the  Commissioner's  business.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  amendment  which 
would  make  it  its  business.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  none  of  our  biisiness  in  the 
Senate. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  Federal  fimds  to  trans- 
port students  when  the  intent  of  that 
transportation  is  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance, each  time  the  Commissioner  re- 
ceives an  application  which  stated  that 
some  of  the  money  would  be  used  to 
transport  students  he  would  then  have 
to  ask  that  school  district,  what  is  the 
Intent  of  transporting  students? 

Moreover,  In  the  case  of  Impacted 
areas  funds,  in  order  to  enforce  this 
amendment,  the  Commissioner  would 
have  to  get  a  signed  statement  from 
each  school  district  receiving  Impacted 
areas  money  sasring  that  they  would  not 
use  Federal  funds  to  transport  students 
when  the  intent  Is  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance. 

The  net  effect  would  be  that  these 
schools  would  have  to  have  two  sets  of 
accounts  for  transportation  if  they  were 
transporting  any  students  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance.  In  one  account,  it 
would  say  "We  are  transporting  students 
to  get  them  to  school  with  Federal 
money,"  and  in  the  other  account  "Our 
intent  is  to  overcome  racial  imbalance." 
The  Commissioner  would  literally  have 
to  look  into  the  minds  of  oiu-  local  school 
superintendents  to  ascertain  the  Intent 
behind  every  action  the  local  people  took 
with  regard  to  transportation.  The  sole 
question  would  be,  what  is  your  Intent? 

I  ask  you,  do  we  want  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  putting  windows  into 
the  minds  of  all  our  local  school  people 


In  order  to  ascertain  the  intent  behind 
their  actions?  In  my  opinion  this  would 
be  Federal  control  of  the  grossest  kind. 

I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  22  years. 
I  have  fought  for  Federal  aid  ever  since 
I  have  been  here.  I  have  always  main- 
tained  there  would  be  no  Federal  control 
of  education  accompanying  Federal 
funds.  I  have  never  sponsored  an  educa- 
tion bill  which  would  permit  Federal  con- 
trol. I  would  not. 

I  served  in  this  body  a  number  of 
years  with  the  late  Senator  Robert  A. 
Taft  of  Ohio.  Senator  Taft  and  I  had 
different  positions  on  a  number  of  issues 
that  came  before  this  body,  but  on  one 
issue  we  were  in  complete  agreement. 
That  was  that  the  Nation's  schools  had 
to  be  improved  and  that  schools  could 
not  be  improved  without  money. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  advocated 
Federal  aid  to  education.  We  are  both 
concerned  that,  if  Federal  fimds  were 
given  to  local  schools,  there  might  be  a 
tendency  either  by  direction  of  some 
Federal  official  or  misconstruction  of  the 
law  that  the  Federal  Govenmient  would 
get  Involved  in  making  education  deci- 
sions and  setting  local  policies. 

Senator  Taft  and  I  developed  what  we 
considered  and  what  I  consider  right  now 
to  be  a  foolproof  guarantee  against  Fed- 
eral control.  That  is,  every  piece  of  legis- 
lation had  a  section  which  specifically 
prohibited  Federal  control. 

Section  301  (a>  of  Public  Law  874,  81st 
Congress,  and  section  704  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965  contain  this  guarantee: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strueU  to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
ofDcer,  or  employee  ot  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  in- 
struction, administration,  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  or  school  system,  or 
over  the  selection  of  library  resources,  text- 
books, or  other  printed  or  published  Instruc- 
tional materials  by  any  educational  Insti- 
tution or  school  system. 

Last  year  there  were  concerns  voiced 
about  busing  students  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance.  There  was  some 
concern  that  the  Commissioner  would 
make  busing  a  prerequisite  for  obtaining 
Federal  funds.  It  is  for  that  reason  that 
we  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral control  sections  of  both  Public  Law 
874  and  to  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act,  which  added  to  the 
end  of  the  Federal  control  section  the 
following  language:  "or  to  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students 
or  teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance." 

I  am  sure  that  the  late  Senator  Taft 
would  have  been  in  complete  agreement 
with  us  last  year  had  he  been  here.  If 
the  issue  had  been  raised  while  Senator 
Taft  was  with  us  he  would  probably 
have  urged  similar  language  himself. 

I  am  also  sxire  that  the  late  Senator 
Taft  would  oppose  the  present  amend- 
ment because  it  stands  In  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  policy  he  set  up  with  the 
Federal  control  section.  He  would  not 
want  the  Commissioner  of  Education  or 
any  other  Federal  official  pushing  into 
local  affairs.  And  I  am  sure  thaX  he  would 
not  have  wanted  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  inquiring  of  our  local  school 
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superintendents  the  intent  they  have  In 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  neutral 
with  regard  to  local  education  policies. 
That  Is  my  position  and  I  will  hold  to  It. 
I  will  never  favor  any  legislation  which 
gives  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
power  to  interfere  with  local  school  pol- 
icies. If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  I 
think  we  will  be  giving  the  Commis- 
sioner just  that  kind  of  power.  I  urge  the 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  colloquy  of  last  year,  when  we 
considered  the  Fannin  amendment.  The 
bill  we  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
last  year  had  the  racial  imbalance  lan- 
guage in  it.  The  Senator  from  Arizona 
offered  an  amendment,  I  shared  his  view 
in  committee,  I  accepted  the  amendment 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
record  will  show  the  colloquy  that  took 
place  between  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson].  How  well  I  remem- 
ber it. 

I  said,  "If  you  will  Just  hold  your  ob- 
jections imtil  I  get  through  discussing  a 
hypothetical  case,  then  maybe  you  will 
support  me  in  my  position," 

The  record  will  show  I  paraphrase, 
but  accurately.  That  hypothetical  case — 
I  raise  it  again  today — was  this : 

I  used  as  an  example  a  school  in  Bos- 
ton. I  called  it  a  ghetto  school.  My  friend 
from  Massachusetts  was  not  willing  to 
discuss  a  ghetto  school  in  Boston,  but 
I  goodnaturedly  said  that,  "I  am  talking 
about  a  hypothetical  case." 

So  we  hypothetically  have  a  ghetto 
school  In  Boston.  It  is  an  old  school ;  it  Is 
overcrowded. 

Out  in  a  suburb  in  the  same  school  dis- 
trict Is  a  new  school,  with  18  students  to 
the  classroom,  plenty  of  teachers,  the 
newest  equipment. 

The  Boston  School  Board  decides  it 
wants  to  bus  students  from  the  ghetto 
school  to  the  school  in  the  suburbs.  I  take 
the  position  that  If  that  is  what  the 
Boston  School  Board  wants  to  do,  that  )s 
its  local  prerogative. 

It  was  said  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  not  deny  the  right  of  the  Boston 
School  Board  to  establish  that  as  local 
educational  policy.  Then  I  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  what  I  wish  to 
call  to  its  attention  today:  If  you  take 
the  total  bill,  you  have  various  sections 
that  provide  funds  for  various  projects 
and  programs.  Last  year,  before  we 
adopted  the  Fannin  amendment,  we 
adopted,  in  another  section  of  the  bill,  a 
special  project  program,  amounting  to 
$50  million.  It  lists  a  whole  list  of  special 
projects  that  local  school  boards  can  in- 
volve themselves  in,  but  they  are  not 
limited  to  the  suggestions  in  the  list. 

I  said:  "Suppose  that  in  this  case,  the 
Boston  School  Board  said,  'We  want  to 
bus  students  from  this  ghetto  school  to 
the  suburb  school,'  are  we  to  take  the 
position  that  the  senate  of  that  State, 
and  its  house  of  representatives,  can 
say  to  that  local  school  board,  'You  can- 
not run  your  schools  that  way.' " 

That  Is  what  the  Dirksen  amendment 


would  do.  What  this  Dirksen  amendment 
does  is  say  that  any  funds  that  are  made  ' 
available  imder  the  education  bill  to  be 
spent  in  accordance  with  the  policies  of 
the  local  school  districts  cannot  be  spent 
for  busing. 

Who  are  we  to  say  that?  By  what  right 
do  we  say  It?  To  those  who  say  they  are 
against  Federal  domination  of  education, 
I  say  that  is  Federal  control,  That  is  Fed- 
eral direction.  I  remind  Senators  that 
the  opposite  side  of  that  coin  is  true  also. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  will  never  sup- 
port the  Commissioner  of  Education  nor 
any  other  Federal  agency  saying,  "You 
have  got  to  bus."  That  is  quite  a  different 
thing. 

All  I  wish  to  say  to  my  fellow  Senators 
is  that  I  think  there  is  a  basic  principle 
involved  here.  If  we  establish  a  precedent, 
which  I  have  always  fought  for,  in  which 
we  say  that  funds  which  we  are  going  to 
make  available  shall  be  intermingled 
with  State  funds  and  local  funds,  to  be 
spent  by  States  and  local  school  districts 
in  accordance  with  their  policies,  we 
would  put  a  negative  earmark  on  it.  We 
would  say  that  the  step  we  took  last  year 
when  we  adopted  the  Faimin  amend- 
ment, after  we  authorized  the  $50  million 
for  special  funds,  we  will  take  back  now, 
and  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  permit  you 
to  use  any  of  these  moneys,  in  accord- 
ance with  your  policy  and  your  discre- 
tion, for  busing." 

I  think  this  is  a  basic  principle.  We 
miist  decide  what  the  authorized 
sonounts  are  to  be  and  what  the  general 
programs  will  be.  We  do  not  spell  out 
these  programs  by  crossing  every  "t"  and 
dotting  every  "1."  The  whole  Idea  is  to 
give  wide  discretion  to  local  school 
boards  to  determine  how  they  can  best 
use  these  funds  with  the  flexibility  I  have 
described. 

I  have  great  respect  for  the  objective 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen]  has  in  mind,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  objective  that  Congress 
ought  to  determine.  It  is  for  every  school 
board  to  determine. 

There  is  some  interesting  busing  at  the 
State  level.  I  know,  because  I  was  briefed 
with  respect  to  a  certain  State  in  which. 
In  tovm  X,  there  is  a  white  school,  but 
the  nearest  Negro  school  is  6  miles  away. 
What  has  been  done  in  that  town  has 
been  to  make  the  Negro  youngsters  get 
up  much  earlier  in  the  morning,  pack 
their  lunches,  and  travel  by  bus  to  a  seg- 
regated school  6  miles  away.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  whose  hearts  are  bleed- 
ing concerning  the  policies  which  affect 
those  Negro  children. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954 
is  to  be  carried  out,  if  the  act  of  1964  Is 
to  be  carried  out,  if  the  14th  amendment 
is  to  be  carried  out,  it  ought  to  be  recog- 
nized, as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon  in 
debate,  that  Negro  children  have  a  right 
to  go  to  a  nonsegregated  school.  In  my 
judgment,  we  are  not  going  to  delegate 
or  resolve  this  great  social  problem  that 
confronts  the  country  if  we  now  try  to 
adopt  an  amendment  in  which,  indi- 
rectly, we  would  tell  local  school  boards 
that  they  cannot  bus  if  they  use  any 
funds  that  are  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Government  imder  the  education  bill. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oregon;  I  share  his  point  of  view  com- 
pletely. Speaking  as  one  Senator,  I  thank 
him  for  his  leadership  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  busing 
raises  emotional  overtones  immediately. 
We  can  deal  with  this  problem  in  one  of 
two  ways.  We  can  attempt  to  Improve 
matters,  or  we  can  use  emotions  for 
wrong  purposes. 

In  my  opinion  we  will  be  doing  the 
latter — and  I  am  not  charging  this  is 
anyone's  Intent  but  that  will  be  the 
effect — if  the  Federal  Government  adopts 
as  its  policy  that  no  Federal  money  what- 
ever shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  bus- 
ing in  order  to  alleviate  racial  imbsdance 
in  schools.  By  adopting  such  a  policy  the 
Federal  Government  would  make  the 
situation  very  much  worse  whereas  all 
our  efforts  should  be  to  Improve  things. 

We  would  be  limiting  the  discretion 
and  Impairing  the  ability  of  local  school 
boards,  the  States,  and  the  courts  to  ex- 
periment in  different  ways  of  sicoom- 
plishing  the  delicate  and  difficult  changes 
in  attitudes  that  must  be  changed  if  we 
are  to  make  resd  progress. 

Instead  of  following  the  low  road  of 
the  least  common  denominator,  we 
should  be  trying  to  raise  our  sights  In 
every  action  we  take  in  the  Senate.  And 
this  amendment  would  go  directly  In  the 
opposite  direction. 

I  had  occasion  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
speak  out  against  making  the  question  of 
school  busing  a  p>olitlcal  issue  in  the  New 
Jersey  l^lslature  campaign.  And  what 
I  said  then  I  would  like  to  repeat  now. 

I  think  the  normal  situation,  and  one 
we  like  to  think  of  as  the  rule.  Is  the 
neighborhood  school.  We  believe  this  is 
right,  but  busing  also  has  some  marginal 
value,  in  some  cases,  in  our  efforts  to 
bring  us  to  the  point  where  we  can  have 
Integrated  and  neighborhood  schools. 

Certainly,  we  should  never  use  this 
emotional  issue  for  any  unworthy  pur- 
pose, partisan  advantage  or  otherwise. 
And  we  certainly  should  not  tie  the 
hands  of  the  States  or  of  local  school 
boards  or  the  courts  with  whom  this 
matter  rests  In  pursuance  of  their  obli- 
gation under  the  Constitution,  let  alone 
the  1964  act  and  other  acts.  We  shotild 
not  take  any  step  which  would  be  a  retro- 
gression, and  this  amendment  would  be  a 
great  retrogression. 

I  here  testify,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  over  many  srears,  that  this  matter 
does  not  involve  any  commitment  we 
made  when  we  passed  the  original  Civil 
Rights  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  said  cor- 
rectly that  all  we  said  then  was  that  that 
act  did  not,  of  Itself,  require  busliig. 

We  have  not  done  anything  since  to 
contravene  that  position.  We  should  not 
now  take  a  steo  backward,  as  we  would  if 
we  now  say  that  no  Federal  money  can 
be  mingled  with  local  or  State  funds  in 
any  effort  to  improve  racial  balance  In 
our  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  very  much.  I  ««3preciate  his 
support.  Before  I  yldd  the  floor.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  that 
took  place  last  year  on  October  6,  1968, 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded  in  my 
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argument,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

K.pf  our) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  debate 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
OS  follows: 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be  stated. 

The  Presiding  Opficeb.  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  34,  line  6.  strike  out  "raclaUy 
Imbalanced,". 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
5  minutes. 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  is  a  simple  one.  It  strikes 
from  the  bill  a  provision  authorizing  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  grant  funds  to 
local  education  agencies  which  have  schools 
that  are  racially  imbalanced.  This  amend- 
ment strikes  out  the  words,  "racially  Imbal- 
anced." The  committee  authorized  the  sum 
of  $50  million  a  year  In  order  to  bolster  the 
provision  en  "racial  balance." 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  education  bill  and 
this  unsound  and  unproven  idea  of  racial 
balance  has  no  place  in  It. 

Under  this  section  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  award  grants  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  thought  was  or  was  not  a  proper 
racial  mix.  This  brings  up  the  interesting 
question  of  Just  what  is  meant  by  a  proper 
balance.  Is  it  50-50,  90-10,  or  60-40?  There  is 
no  definition  of  racial  Imbalance  In  the  act 
and  the  committee  members  themselves  were 
not  clear  as  to  what  was  Intended.  The  com- 
mittee report  does  not  supply  the  answer  and 
even  the  supporters  of  this  proposal  differ  as 
to  what  ratio  might  be  an  appropriate  one. 
Presvunably,  however,  the  whole  problem  will 
be  resolved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion who  will  make  the  determination  and 
who  has  $50  million  a  year  for  each  of  2  years 
to  spend  on  this  program. 

Moreover,  It  is  unclear  how  this  program 
would  operate,  how  the  funds  would  be  used 
or  what  measures  are  contemplated  to  off- 
set any  so-called  racial  Imbalance.  Would 
there,  for  example,  be  Involved  In  addition 
to  educational  parks,  busing,  the  altering  of 
geographical  boundaries,  and  the  erasing  of 
traditional  neighborhood  lines? 

The  Civil  Rights  Acts  have  not,  to  date, 
\indertaken  to  deal  with  racial  Imbalance 
but  have  been  limited  to  desegregation.  Are 
we  to  assume  that  a  new  policy  Is  now  being 
Inaugurated — one  calling  for  racial  balance 
In  the  schools?  If  so,  it  is  submitted  that 
such  a  change  should  be  preceded  by 
thorough  study  and  deliberations  following 
full  hearings.  There  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision nor  any  Federal  statute  requiring  a 
balance  between  the  races.  Nor  Is  there  even 
a  factual  showing  that  racial  balance  Is 
necessarily  a  healthy  state  of  affairs  from 
the  standpoint  of  either  minority  groups  or 
education  as  a  whole.  There  is  only  the  ftizzy 
and  rather  vague  notion  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  that  a  given  ratio  between  the  races 
Is  a  desirable  situation. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  disap- 
prove of  this  type  of  misguided  policy  and 
in  my  opinion  would  resent  the  use  of  an 
education  bill  as  a  vehicle  to  advance  this 
unproven  concept. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  problems 
caused  by  racial  Imbalance?  I  should  like  to 
have  them  answered.  What  steps  would  be 
taken?  We  have  not  the  answer.  It  is  not  In 
the  proposed  legislation.  Mr.  President,  la 
not  this  truly  discrimination  In  reverse? 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  Mr. 
Howe,  has  this  to  say: 

"Traditional  school  boundaries  often  serve 
education  badly  and  may  have  to  be  changed. 
.  .  .  We  could,  for  example,  alter  political 


boundaries  to  bring  the  social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  strengths  of  the  suburbs  to  bear 
on  the  problems  of  the  city  schools." 

The  Presiding  Officeh.  The  Senator's  6 
minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  Fannin.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes. 

I  continue  with  the  quotation: 

"Building  programs  for  the  future  could 
be  planned  so  that  new  schools  break  up 
rather  than  continue,  segregation  of  both  the 
racial  and  economic  sort.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation will  provide  Federal  planning  funds 
for  such  efforts  right  now,  and,  If  I  have  my 
way,  the  office  will  provide  construction 
funds  before  long." 

This  Is  from  a  statement  by  Mr.  Howe. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  recognize  the 
problems  that  would  result  if  this  wording 
Is  retained  In  the  proposed  legislation.  We 
should  give  thought  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  exist. 

For  instance,  I  can  cite  my  State  of  Ari- 
zona as  an  example.  We  have  an  Indian 
school  in  the  city  of  Phoenix.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  require  that  we  have  non- 
Indian  students  attend  this  Indian  school. 
The  reservation  land  area  consists  of  27.7  per- 
cent of  our  land  area,  and  Is  greater  than 
the  privately  owned  land  within  our  State. 
These  vast  areas  have  Indian  schools  upon 
them.  Would  we  be  required  to  bus  students 
into  these  areas  so  that  they  could  have 
a  balance  as  referred  to  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation? Just  what  do  we  mean  by  "racial  im- 
balance"? 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

The  Presidino  Officek  (Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York  In  the  chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  such  time  as  he 
needs. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  describe  briefly  how  this 
particular   provision   entered  into   the   bUl. 

Earlier  this  session,  I  proposed  legislation 
that  would  permit  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, upon  the  Initiative  of  local  school 
districts,  to  make  grants  to  school  districts 
around  the  country  that  were  honestly  at- 
tempting to  reach  some  kind  of  accommoda- 
tion on  the  problem  of  racial  concentration 
in  the  public  school. 

We  had  a  series  of  hearings  on  my  bill, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  other  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body.  It  was  vir- 
tually the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal educators  of  our  country,  of  the 
representatives  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Superintendents  of  various  State 
commissioners  of  education,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  that  the  problems  of  racial  im- 
balance did  present  an  extraordinary  burden 
on  many  young  people  of  this  country.  Those 
g^ups  enthusiastically  supported  my  bill, 
and  I  think  their  testimony  would  be  rele- 
vant to  the  language  which  is  in  this  bill. 

The  committee  agreed  to  report  my  bill 
favorably,  but  as  a  separate  bill,  rather  than 
a  part  of  S.  3046.  But  to  carry  through  this 
concept,  the  committee  accepted  the  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  House  in  section  304, 
which  includes  the  words,  as  part  of  section 
304  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act,  found  on  pages  33  and  34  of  the 
printed  S.  3046. 

Mr.  President,  my  primary  concern  has 
always  been  to  attempt  to  assist  various 
school  communities  that  voluntarily  want  to 
make  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  amendment 
to  title  304  is  simply  Intended  to  insure  that 
local  school  agencies  whose  districts  have 
unusual  financial  burdens  and  who  lack  the 
resources  to  meet  their  needs  can  receive 
help  In  overcoming  these  problems  from  the 


Federal  Government,  Including  the  problem 
of  racial  Imbalance. 

The  hearings  demonstrated  that  many  of 
our  local  communities  are  overburdened,  and 
that  In  many  of  the  areas  where  communi- 
ties are  facing  the  greatest  financial  prob- 
lems, their  schools  are  most  overcrowded, 
obsolete,  or  racially  Imbalanced. 

There  is  no  problem  over  what  we  mean 
by  the  term  "racial  imbalance."  It  obviously 
refers  to  the  existence  of  an  unusually  heavy 
concentration  of  minority  race  schoolchil- 
dren in  a  public  school. 

I  would  consider  that  a  school  has  a  prob- 
lem of  racial  Imbalance  when  the  concen- 
tration of  minority  pupils  is  so  heavy  as  to 
present  a  serious  obstacles  to  providing  high 
quality  and  equal  educational  opportunity. 
Some  States  in  consideration  of  their  own 
situations  have  defined  racial  imbalance  in 
their  State  laws.  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, for  example,  find  racial  imbalance 
where  more  than  50  percent  of  the  pupils  are 
of  a  minority  race.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  define  racial 
Imbalance  In  Federal  law  by  a  specific  per- 
centage. We  know  that  de  facto  segregation 
exists  in  the  public  schools  In  many  major 
cities  in  the  North  and  West  of  this  coun- 
try. In  my  own  city  of  Boston,  for  example, 
some  28  schools  have  from  80  to  100  percent 
nonwhite  enrollment.  I  would  consider  these 
schools  severely  racially  Imbalanced — In  fact 
If  not  In  law  by  color. 

But  every  local  community  and  State  haa 
its  own  unique  situation.  I  believe  we  should 
leave  it  to  the  community  or  the  State  to 
make  the  Judgment  about  whether  there  ex- 
ists a  problem  of  racial  concentration  In  Its 
schools.  It  Is  for  the  local  community  to  de- 
termine if  they  wish  to  take  action  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  education  in  their  com- 
munity  by  reducing  racial  concentration. 
Therefore,  all  the  term  racial  imbalance  In 
this  amendment  to  title  ni  Is  meant  to  con- 
note is  plans  by  local  school  districts  ini- 
tiated by  them  alone  which  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  problem  of  racial  concentration  in 
the  schools  of  their  community  and  to  make 
clear  in  the  statute  that  such  plans  would  be 
eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

So  there  is  no  problem  about  what  Is  meant 
by  racial  imbalance  and  there  really  can  be 
no  question  that  severe  racial  concentration 
in  public  schools  is  an  educational  problem. 
Hearings  were  held  on  this  question  before 
the  Education  Subcommittee.  The  printed 
hearings  of  S.  3046,  pertaining  to  my  bill, 
S.  2928,  clearly  demonstrate  that  segregated 
schooling,  whether  de  Jure  or  de  facto,  Is 
harmful  to  the  Negro  child  and  denies  him 
equal  educational  opportunity. 

And  IX  there  remained  any  doubt,  the  re- 
cent report  on  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity submitted  in  July  1966  to  the  Con- 
gress by  HEW  should  lay  those  doubts  to 
rest.  This  report  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
of  Its  kind  ever  compiled.  It  found  that 
today — 

"American  public  education  remains 
largely  unequal  in  most  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. Including  all  those  where  Negroes  form 
any  significant  portion  of  the  population." 

It  found  that  In  every  significant  factor 
related  to  achievement  the  Negro  was  receiv- 
ing inferior  education.  He  had  fewer  facu- 
lties, fewer  books,  less  access  to  curricula  and 
extracurricular  programs;  he  was  taught  by 
Inferior  teachers  and.  In  many  cases,  he  left 
school  worse  off  in  relation  to  his  white 
counterparts  than  when  he  entered. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  observa- 
tion of  the  entire  report  is  that  of  all  the 
factors  which  have  a  strong  relation  to 
achievement  the  most  important  factor  seems 
to  be  the  psychological  or  motivational  fac- 
tor and  the  Negro  child  will  be  more  strongly 
motivated  In  a  nonsegregated  school  than 
In  a  segregated  school  where  he  tends  to  have 
feelings  of  Inferiority  and  rejection  l>ecavise 
of  the  racial  Isolation  he  exi>erience8.  Small 
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children  do  not  make  fine  legal  distinctions 
between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segregation, 
but  they  know  what  they  see  and  if  they  are 
separated  on  the  basis  of  color  they  suffer 

from  It. 

Therefore,  local  communities  are  certainly 
Justified  in  considerng  the  problem  of  ghetto 
schools  as  an  educational  problem  which  they 
desire  to  deal  with.  Many  communities  have 
made  that  Judgment  Independently  and  on 
their  own  Initiative.  They  are  working  on 
plans  to  deal  with  the  problem.  In  Cortez, 
Colo.,  two  neighboring  school  districts  are 
making  educational  plans  to  promote  the  in- 
tegration of  Indians  and  Spanish-American 
children  with  other  peoples.  In  Akron,  Ohio. 
seven  elementary  schools  in  a  ring  of  average 
neighborhoods  between  the  rich  suburbs  and 
the  poor  inner  city  were  selected  so  that  chil- 
dren of  different  environments  could  mingle 
In  a  creative  program  of  outdoor  summer 
education.  Conway,  Ark.,  is  planning  a  center 
of  education  and  training  for  a  model  cur- 
riculum for  grades  10  through  12  in  a  fully 
integrated  school  system.  Evanston,  111.,  is 
planning  to  convert  the  city's  only  all-Negro 
school  into  an  experimental  school  offering 
special  programs  to  children  from  the  entire 
city. 

Many  cities  such  as  Syracuse  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  East  Orange  and  Albuquerque  and 
Denver  and  Baltimore  are  planning  educa- 
tional parks. 

I  could  cite  many  more  examples  which 
have  been  undertaken  by  many  communities 
aroimd  the  country.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
number  of  communities  who  on  their  own 
initiative  are  seeking  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  and  by  the  variety  of  Innovative 
programs  that  are  being  contemplated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  short  memorandum  list- 
ing a  number  of  such  projects. 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, consider  a  few  examples  from  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  A  number  of  sub- 
urban communities — among  them  Brookllne, 
Newton,  Wellesley,  and  Arlington-got  to- 
gether and  the  school  boards  developed  a 
program  to  send  buses  Into  the  Roxbury  area 
of  Boston  and  bring  students,  young  Negro 
children,  Into  their  communities  to  attend 
their  schools,  some  of  the  finest  schools  In  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  in  places  where  they 
had  a  number  of  vacancies.  This  experiment 
has  worked  admirably  well.  It  has  been  well 
accepted  in  the  communities  where  thtee 
young  Negro  boys  and  girls  have  come  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  schools,  and  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  some  of  the  school- 
teachers Involved.  They  talk  about  the  re- 
markable rise  in  the  educational  performance 
of  these  young  people.  This  program  has  also 
being  extremely  well  received  in  the  city  of 
Boston  as  well. 

We  also  have  another  situation  In  which 
a  small  group  of  Negroes  got  together  volun- 
tarily in  "Operation  Exodus,"  which,  through 
private  contributions.  Is  attempting  to  send 
students  out  from  the  Boston  ghetto  schools 
to  vacancies  In  other  Boston  schools  which 
are  integrated.  They  have  been  doing  that 
and  raising  the  funds  themselves,  at  con- 
siderable expense,  and  they  have  been  doing 
that  successfully  as  well. 

Both  of  these  experiences  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful.  What  they  demonstrate 
quite  clearly,  I  think,  is  a  very  sincere  desire, 
among  many  communities,  to  help  these  stu- 
dents In  a  voluntary  manner.  It  has  also  dem- 
onstrated the  desire  of  many  of  the  Negro 
families,  in  places  where  there  are  vacancies, 
to  send  some  of  their  young  people  into  these 
conununitles;  and  that,  too,  has  been  well 
received. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  hoped.  In  view  of  the 
success   of    these   programs,   that   we   could 


develop  programs  that  would  encourage  and 
permit  the  various  school  districts  to  make 
direct  application  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  if  It  was  a  determination  of  the 
local  school  board  and  the  local  school  dis- 
trict, that  they  desire  funds,  to  help  in  a 
host  of  ways  In  dealing  with  problems  of 
racial  imbalances,  one  of  which  might  be 
busing.  The  other  methods  of  assistance 
would  be  the  providing  of  various  curricu- 
lum materials,  or  the  construction  of  edu- 
cational parks,  the  additional  training  of 
schoolteachers,  perhaps  the  technical  assist- 
ance on  the  redistrictlng  of  school  lines — a 
whole  host  of  different  ways  to  help  and  as- 
sist the  various  school  communities  that 
honestly  want  to  act  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
support  these  initiatives.  Title  HI  Is  designed 
to  provide  assistance  for  innovation  and  ex- 
periment, and  it  Is  not  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  exclude  certain  programs  from 
consideration  because  they  Involve  prob- 
lems of  race,  especially  when  we  know  that 
these  race  problems  are  serious  educational 
problems. 

The  committee  has  made  it  crystal  cleau-  in 
the  committee  report  that  this  Is  not  an  at- 
tempt at  Federal  control  or  Federal  design. 
This  Is  not  an  attempt  to  achieve  some  arbi- 
trary concept  of  racial  mix  in  the  public 
schools.  The  decision  to  initiate  programs  is 
a  local  decision.  A  local  school  board  need 
not  take  any  action  under  this  title;  there 
is  no  element  of  coercion.  It  can  apply  for 
title  III  money  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  only 
one  of  which  is  the  correction  of  racial  im- 
balance. But  racial  concentration  In  public 
schools  does  exist  and  many  school  districts 
do  consider  it  a  problem  they  desire  to  cor- 
rect. Such  programs  deserve  Federal  support. 
Under  this  section  development  of  local 
control  will  continue  to  reside  in  the  local 
community,  not  in  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  Commissioner  of  Education  is  directed 
to  give  special  consideration  to  such  projects 
because  In  the  past  construction  projects 
have  been  given  a  very  low  priority  In  the 
title  III  program  and  the  hearings  made  plain 
that  as  a  result  of  the  planning  done  by  the 
local  communities,  a  need  has  arisen  for  giv- 
ing greater  consideration  to  the  many  worth- 
while and  innovative  construction  projects 
which  local  communities  desire  to  initiate 
but  lack  the  financial  resources  to  undertake. 
Tiiere  is  absolutely  no  power  of  compulsion 
given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  In 
any  respect  during  the  implementation  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  thing  we  are  sug- 
gesting is  that  if  a  given  school  community 
is  attempting  to  make  some  kind  of  adjust- 
ment, the  Federal  Government  should  be 
willing  to  assist.  The  language.  I  think, 
speaks  clearer  than  attempting  to  paraphrase 
It,  so  addressing  attention  to  page  33: 

"(c)  In  approving  applications  under  this 
title  for  grants  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  June  30,  1966,  the  Commissioner  must 
give  special  consideration  to  the  application 
of  any  local  educational  agency  which  is 
making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which  is 
nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs,  including  preschool  education 
for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some  or 
all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
( as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  In  enrollment 
or  otherwise),  obsolete,  racially  imbalanced, 
or  unsafe,  or  because  of  any  other  condition 
that  has  imposed  a  substantial  and  continu- 
ing financial  burden  upon  the  agency." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  the  point 
that  there  is  no  language  in  this  legislation, 
that  In  any  way  Implies  any  compulsion.  It 
Is  solely  a  question  of  voluntary  Integration 
from  school  districts,  and  it  Is  offering  the 
carrot  to  the  school  districts  which  are  really 
attempting  to  cope  with  what  all  Senators 
realize  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 


that  we  face  as  a  nation — the  problem  of  seg- 
regation m  our  public  schools. 

"EXHIBIT    1 

"Two  Title  III  projects  in  operation  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  in  Newton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, provide  for  transporting  pupils 
and  there  may  be  a  lew  others.  However 
several  proposals  are  attempting  to  solve 
racial  imbalance  problems  through  other 
means. 

"1.  Monticello.  Arkansas,  Is  planning  a 
model  school  for  grades  9  through  12  for 
a  fully  desegregated  and  integrated  school 
system  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  in  all 
grades  in  six  counties  of  southeastern  Ar- 
kansas where  about  43  f>er  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Negro. 

"2.  The  school  district  in  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa, where  about  20  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents are  Negro,  is  planning  for  the  total 
Integration  of  all  pupils  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  six,  through  the  attendance 
of  all  children  in  the  same  grade  at  one 
school  and  those  in  each  of  the  other  grades 
In  other  separate  buildings  for  each  grade. 

"3.  Conway,  Arkansas,  is  planning  a  center 
of  demonstration,  observation,  and  training 
for  a  model  curriculum  for  grades  10  through 
12  of  a  fully  Integrated  school  system. 

"4.  The  Junior  Explorers  Learning  Centers 
In  Akron,  Ohio.  Illustrate  how  many  Title  IH 
projects  encourage  Integration  Indirectly 
while  serving  primarily  other  educational 
needs.  Seven  elementary  schools  In  a  ring 
of  average  neighborhoods  between  the  richer 
suburbs  and  the  poorer  inner  city  were 
selected  so  that  children  from  the  three  dif- 
ferent environments  could  mingle  in  a  crea- 
tive summer  program  of  outdoor  education. 

"One  of  the  possible  advantages  in  the  edu- 
cational park  concept  is  the  provision  of 
quality  education  to  help  maintain  social- 
economic  balance  In  the  school  population. 
Transportation  would  certainly  be  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  most  instances.  Five  ciUes 
are  engaged  In  such  projects  with  grants  of 
Title  m  funds.  Syracuse,  New  York  is  op- 
erating a  Multiple  School  Site  Plan,  and 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  New  York  City, 
and  East  Orange,  New  Jersey,  are  planning 
educational  parks.  Cities  considering  educa- 
tional parks  and  who  may  submit  proposals 
include  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico;  Balti- 
more, Maryland;  Berkeley,  CaUfornla;  I>en- 
ver,  Colorado;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida;  Los 
Angeles.  California;  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

"Several  integrated  neighborhoods  In  the 
area  of  San  Francisco  In  which  ghettos  are 
beginning  to  develop  are  cooperating  In  the 
planning  of  educational  programs  to  help 
stabilize  their  racial  composition.  In  Cortee. 
Colorado,  two  neighboring  school  districts 
are  making  educational  plans  to  promote  the 
Integration  of  Indian  and  Spanish-American 
children  with  other  pupils.  In  Springfield. 
Massachusetts,  children  from  predominately 
Negro  schools  are  meeting  in  Integrated 
groups  with  children  from  other  parts  of  the 
city  to  read  and  discuss  literary  classics." 

Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator 
that  It  is  his  interpretation  of  this  sec- 
tion that  the  school  district  would  have 
to  qualify  as  a  financial  hardship  case  and 
that  the  school  district  would  be  the  ap- 
plicant for  the  funds? 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  Nelson.  And  that  the  Conunlrsloner 
could  not  direct  any  school  to  accept  funds 
for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  think  it  Is  Important  that 
we  reaUze  that  this  determination.  In  the 
absence  of  a  State  law  to  the  contrary,  must 
remain  In  the  local  community. 

The   only   thing   this   amendment   would 
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provide  is  that  once  there  has  been  a  local 
ileterminatiou,  then  there  would  be  Federal 
funds  to  see  that  the  determination  is  car- 
ried through. 

The  Presiding  OmcER  (Mr.  Harris  In  the 
chair) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  Presiding  OfxicE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  tell 
the  Senate,  and  particularly  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  |Mr.  F.\nnin|,  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  my  committee,  that  I  could  not  have 
had  more  cooperation  than  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  |Mr.  Fannin]  has  always  given  me; 
and  as  he  knows,  we  worked  on  this  mat- 
ter in  committee. 

X  think  that  the  Senator  is  entitled  to 
know  from  me,  as  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  history  of  the  language  that  Is  now  in  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  |Mr.  Ken- 
NXDYj  had  introduced  a  separate  bill  (S. 
2928).  That  separate  bill  became  title  IV  of 
the  committee  bill.  The  Kennedy  bill  raised  a 
considerable  amount  of  controversy  in  our 
committee  and  we  moved  to  strike  title  IV  of 
the  bill.  We  moved  to  strike  it  for  various 
reasons.  L«t  us  be  frank  about  It.  One  of 
the  reaisons  was  that  it  was  subject  to  in- 
terpretation by  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  placed  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  an  initia- 
tive position — to  initiate  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  meet  so-called  racial  imbalance. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin  1 
will  remember  that. 

I  yield  to  no  one  on  the  committee  In  my 
opixjsitlon  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  telling  the  States  or 
local  school  districts  how  to  run  their 
schools.  I  have  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  pledged  to  you  many  times  over 
the  years  that  I  would  not  support  legisla- 
tion that  placed  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  position  of  controlling  local  education. 
Because  I  was  confronted  with  a  situation  in 
the  committee  where  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion was  that  that  particular  title  would 
Jeopardize  our  bill.  I  took  the  resfkonslbiUty 
away  from  the  others  of  the  committee  and 
I  moved  to  strike  title  IV  from  the  bill. 

I  felt  I  owed  it  to  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  do  that.  I  did  it  after  we  had  had 
a  long  discussion  about  It.  The  language  that 
is  now  in  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  House 
bill.  That  is  where  the  section  135  language 
comes  from.  It  comes  from  the  House  bill. 

I  do  not  know  the  reasons  given  for  adopt- 
ing it  over  there.  I  understand  this  sec- 
tion Is  going  to  be  debated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  that  an  attempt  is  to 
be  made  on  the  House  side  to  strike  It  from 
the  House. 

The  language  that  seems  to  be  objection- 
able to  many  is  the  language  contained  In 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin],  "racially  Imbalanced,"  which 
creates  the  fear  that  no  matter  what  we  put 
In  the  bill  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  will  be  insistent  upon  some 
busing  program  In  local  school  districts. 

All  I  can  say  to  Senators  is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  never  proposed,  and 
Is  not  proposing  now,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment tell  the  local  school  districts  what 
schools  their  youngsters  are  going  to  attend, 
regardless  of  the  problems  that  may  exist  In 
local  school  districts  from  the  stai.dpolnt  of 
overcrowded  school  A  and  undjrcrowded 
school  B,  when  the  local  school  A  wants  to 
send  students.  Irrespective  of  whexher  they 
be  white,  colored,  or  mixed,  to  schooi  B. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  JMr.  Kennkdt] 
carefully  now  when  I  give  my  feeling  about 
this.  I  discussed  It  briefly  with  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  I  am  Inclined  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Fannin)  and  strike  the  words  "racially 


imbalanced"  from  the  bill.  Although  I  want 
the  Senator  to  know — and  I  have  the  Hotise 
bill  in  front  of  me,  but  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
will  take  my  word  for  it — Senators  can  come 
over  to  tlie  desk  and  look  at  it — they  will  find 
the  language  In  our  bill  taken  directly  from 
the  House  bill. 

The  committee  unanimously  decided  that 
if  they  accepted  my  motion  to  strike  title  IV, 
which  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy],  there  would 
be  agreement  to  put  the  following  language 
in  the  committee  report,  and  I  read  It. 

It  is  on  page  26,  beginning  with  the  next 
to  the  last  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page: 

"It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  committee 
proposes  an  amendment  to  section  304  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Elducatlon 
Act,  requiring  the  Conunissloner  to  give 
special  consideration,  beginning  In  fiscal 
year  1967,  to  applications  of  local  education- 
al agencies  which  are  financially  overbur- 
dened. The  amendment  provides  that  any 
local  school  district  making  a  reasonable  tax 
eSort  which  \b  unable  to  meet  critical  educa- 
tional needs  because  of  serious  overcrowding, 
obsolete  or  unsafe  school  buildings,  racial 
Imbalance,  or  any  other  condition  Imposing 
a  continuing  and  financial  burden  shall  re- 
ceive special  consideration  in  title  III  proj- 
ect approval. 

'Among  the  projects  which  shall  receive 
special  consideration  are  problems,  in  both 
the  North  and  the  South,  arising  out  cf 
efforts  to  overcome  racial  segregation  and 
related  conditions.  Thus,  projects  under 
this  title  may  be  used  to  encourage  imagina- 
tive approaches,  designed  by  local  school 
districts,  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  racial 
segregation  or  the  alleviation  of  problems 
resulting  from  racial  concentrations  of 
students.  These  projects  could  Include,  for 
example,  the  construction  of  educational 
parks  and  other  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion facilities  under  plans  insuring  desegre- 
gated student  attendance,  the  conduct  of 
teacher  Inservice  training  programs  In  com- 
munity relations,  support  of  curriculum  de- 
velopment projects,  and  the  support  of  Joint 
academic  programs  by  suburban  and  core- 
city  school  district. 

"The  committee  hopes  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  of  significant  importance  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  confronting  many 
school  districts  today.  These  difficulties  have 
been  evident  in  the  applications  already  sub- 
mitted for  project  approval.  An  analysis  of 
the  991  planning  projects  submitted  during 
the  first  2  project  periods  shows  that  234  of 
them  would  have  culminated  In  the  need 
for  the  construction  of  a  center  or  other 
facility  to  house  the  program  being  planned. 
In  addition,  the  Office  of  Education  esti- 
mated that,  of  the  24,000  Independent  school 
districts,  two-thirds  are  financially  unable 
to  afford  viable  programs,  centralizing  vitally 
needed  services  for  the  education  program." 

Let  me  say  here  to  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona that  this  refers  to  projects  already  ap- 
proved and  to  projects  already  on  the  way 
to  Implementation. 

Continuing  reading  from  the  refxjrt: 

"Under  the  proposed  amendment.  It  Is  pos- 
sible that  large  cities,  confronted  with  prob- 
lems of  obsolete  core-city  school  buildings 
and  de  facto  segregation,  might  attempt  to 
utilize  title  in  funds  for  the  establishment 
of  educational  parks.  The  first  two  rounds 
of  project  approval  resulted  In  the  funding 
of  planning  projects  for  educational  parks 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pittsburgh,  and 
East  Orange,  N.J.  In  addition,  proposals  are 
currently  before  the  Office  of  Education  for 
the  planning  of  educational  parks  in  St. 
Paul.  Chicago,  Syracuse,  and  Cleveland. 
Denver,  Baltimore,  and  Richmond  have  ex- 
pressed Interest,  and  are  designing  proposals 
for  the  development  of  educational  parks. 
Moreover,  it  Is  apparent  from  data  on  school 
facilities  In   rural   areas  that  many  multi- 


grade,  one-room  schools  still  exist  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  local  financial  resourcw 
to  provide  con.solidated  facilities.  Tlie  edu- 
cational park  concept  may  well  offer  exciting 
possibilities  in  such  areas.  If  such  ideas  ai« 
to  be  succestiful,  this  planning  activity  will 
result  in  an  exceedingly  large  request  for 
operational  and  construction  funds.  To 
support  these  additions,  the  committee 
recommends  an  authorization  of  »250  million 
in  fiscal  year  1968." 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  think  the  problem  In  this  whole  matter 
is  the  language  in  the  bill.  Tliere  may  be 
members  of  my  committee  who  do  not  agree 
with  me;  but,  unless  they  reverse  me,  I  want 
to  accept  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  want 
to  strike  the  language  from  the  bill.  I  want  it 
made  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  in  accept- 
ing the  amendment  and  striking  it  from  the 
bill.  It  will  not  create  Federal  interference  in 
reverse — in  a  negative  way. 

For  example.  In  Massachusetts,  they  may 
have  local  boards  faced  with  overcrowded 
schools.  This  is  going  back  to  my  hypothetical 
school  A  and  school  B.  If  school  A  Is  over- 
crowded and  school  B  Is  underused  and  the 
local  authorities  decide  that  they  will  trans- 
fer students  from  school  A  to  school  B,  I 
think  that  is  the  right  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. I  do  not  think  there  should  be  language 
in  the  bill,  such  as  the  language  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  seeks  to  strike,  which  would 
give  anyone  the  feeling  that  the  Department 
of  HEW  wovUd  have  authority  to  direct  a  pro- 
gram, to  initiate  a  program,  or  to  tell  the 
local  authorities  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do. 

I  think  it  would  serve  the  best  interests 
of   the   principle   of   guaranteeing   non-Fed- 
eral  interference  in   the  operation  of  local 
schools   if   the  amendment  of   the  Senator 
from  Arizona  were  accepted. 
I  am  Willing  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 
Mr.  Morse.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusett3.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  have  a  chance,  at  least, 
to  explore  this  matter  In  some  greater  detail 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  for  whom  I 
have  the  greatest  regard.  Certainly,  he  has 
been  working  in  the  vineyard  of  human 
rights  many  years  before  I  was  even  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  I  certainly  respect  his 
knowledge  and  his  great  interest  In  the  field 
of  education. 

The  problems  are  great  when  any  individ- 
ual goes  through  the  experience  of  attending 
a  school  which  is  culturally  deprived.  I  have 
listened  for  spteciflc  explanations  going  back 
over  the  various  provisions  which  have  come 
up  in  this  Chamber  this  afternoon. 

I  should  like  to  find  out,  within  the  gen- 
eral framework  that  the  Senator  has  outlined 
in  the  report.  If  a  school  district  makes  an 
application  under  this  section,  which  really 
is  directing  itself  and  concerning  itself  with 
culturally  deprived  children,  that  certainly, 
as  an  educator,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
wcfuld  recognize  that  anyone  who  is  attend- 
ing a  segregated  school,  whether  de  facto 
or  de  Jure,  is  being  disadvantaged;  would 
he  not  agree? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  made  very  clear — I  said  this 
to  the  committee — in  fact  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  committee  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  thought  that  the  language 
in  the  report  would  be  sufficient  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  local  school  control. 

I  was  In  the  committee.  The  opinion  was 
that  the  reported  language  was  all  that  was 
needed  In  order  to  protect  the  local  school 
district.  The  argument  was  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  should  be  the  same 
language  in  the  Senate  BUI. 

To  answer  the  Senator's  question,  as  I 
understand  it.  let  us  take  Boston.  Let  us  say 

that  in  Boston 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachttsetts.  Could  I 
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nose  perhaps,  thU  hypothetical  question  to 
^Tdistinguished  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
at  least  try  to  get  his  reaction  to  It? 

Mr  Morse.  The  Senator  may,  but  If  he 
wui  let  hie  finish  this  hypothetical  point.  I 
think  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of  time.  I  hope 
so.  at  lea.";t. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Pine. 
Mr.  Morse.  Let  us  take  Boston,  school  A. 
an  overcrowded  school,  and  also  school  B 
which  has  a  somewhat  smaller  population 
which  could  take  on  say,  x  number  more 
students.  The  school  board  would  say,  "We 
will  undertake  to  send  i  number  of  students 
from  school  A  to  school  B."  In  my  Judgment, 
with  this  language  out  of  the  bill,  the  Boston 
School  Board  could  still  decide  for  Itself  how 
to  distribute  the  children  In  schools  A  and  B. 
What  concerns  me  is  that  if  we  leave  the 
language  "racially  Imbalanced "  In  the  bill, 
the  fear  will  be  created — whether  warranted 
or  not — It  will  mean,  somehow,  that  we 
have  given  some  direction  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  initiate 
programs  for  busing  students. 

I  do  not  want  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  have  any  au- 
thority to  direct  and  initiate  the  busing  of 
students;  but,  in  reverse,  I  do  not  want  It — 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
Intends  It — to  have  a  bill  passed  here  this 
afternoon  that  can  be  interpreted  as  saying 
to  Boston,  "You  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  your 
educational  rights  there,  take  x  number  of 
students  and  bus  them  to  Boston  School  B." 
That  Is  their  right. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  really  clarified  to  a  significant 
extent  his  attitude,  which  I  would  certainly 
respect  and  support,  and  which  reflects  my 
attitude  on  this  difficult  question. 

If  the  city  of  Boston  felt  that  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  schoolchildren  to  bus  them:  that 
not  being  able  to  bus  them  would  be  depriv- 
ing children  In  their  education,  and  It  was 
a  situation  where  they  had  Jurisdiction.  Is 
there  anything  which  would  prohibit  or  pro- 
scribe It,  If  Boston  developed  such  a  pro- 
gram, from  receiving  assistance? 
Mr.  Morse.  The  answer  Is  "No." 
The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Fannin] 
and  I  are  the  ones  on  the  spot  on  this.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  agree  with  the  in- 
terpretation I  have  given,  backed  up  by  my 
willingness  to  take  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Fannin.  Mr.  President,  in  the  com- 
mittee, as  he  has  on  the  floor  today,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  was  very  much  in  favor 
of  taking  out  this  language.  He  felt  It  would 
create  a  problem  because  it  would  be  an  en- 
couragement. In  view  of  the  moneys  Involved 
and  made  available  to  the  school  districts, 
to  carry  out  a  busing  program  or  whatever 
elfe  might  be  Involved.  For  that  reason,  he 
was  concerned  and  was  Instrumental  In  the 
changes  made.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that 
the  language  was  not  taken  out  at  that  time, 
although  I  think  that  with  the  change  now 
It  will  materially  Improve  the  bill.  I  agree 
with  his  understanding  of  what  is  Intended. 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  In  view  of 
the  explanation.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection. 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  The  time  of  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  May  I  have 
15  seconds? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Under  the 
explanation  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  sec- 
tion 304(c)  achieves  everything  that  It  was 
hoped  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  President,  I  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Do  Senators  yield 
bark  their  time  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  Fannin.  Yes. 
Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 
The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  Is  on 


agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  endeavor  to  repeat  the  arguments 
made  so  very  ably  and  nobly  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  have  already  given  a  rather  clear 
indication  of  my  position  on  the  ques- 
tion in  the  course  of  the  debate  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  desire  to 
mention.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
That  concerns  the  funds  provided  in  the 
bill,  largely  for  poverty-related  children. 
This  is  a  very  critically  important  mat- 
ter. It  so  happens  that  a  large  portion  of 
these  poor  children  are  Negro.  That  is 
very  unfortimate  for  all  of  us  and  also 
for  them.  However,  the  fa^  is  that  the 
pending  bill  is  in  large  part  designed  to 
deal  with  the  educational  problems  of 
poor  children.  The  best  advice  we  can  get 
is  that  the  educational  problems  of  poor 
children  include  the  fact  that  they  are  in 
so-called  ghettoized  schools.  Hence  we 
have  in  the  country  some  very  interest- 
ing experiments  which  seek  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor  who  are  in- 
hibited and  stultified  in  their  education 
precisely  because  they  are  F>oor  by  seek- 
ing, if  it  is  possible  and  practicable,  to 
take  them  out  of  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  have  endured  endemic  pover- 
ty, sometimes  for  generations,  and  bring 
them  into  a  neighbortiood  where  they 
can  see  a  better  world  and  try  to  get  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

I  have  a  report  which  states  that  such 
an  experiment  is  being  carried  on  in 
Hartford,  Conn.  It  concerns  the  daily 
school  attendance  of  children  who  are 
being  bused  so  that  they  might  break  out 
of  the  cycle  of  poverty.  This  is  being  done 
voluntarily,  pursuant  to  their  wishes  and 
the  wishes  of  their  parents.  The  school 
attendance  of  these  children  is  90  per- 
cent, which  is  much  higher  than  the  at- 
tendance in  general  of  children  in  neigh- 
borhood schools. 

This  kind  of  experiment  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  effort  to  spring  children  out 
of  poverty  will  be  very  much  inhibited 
by  the  pending  amendment. 

My  colleagues  have  made  it  crystal 
clear  that  Congress  is  very  determined 
that  it  is  not  going  to  allow  racial  im- 
balance to  be  identified  with  racial 
segregation.  We  liave  dealt  with  the 
matter  time  and  again,  including  in  the 
impacted  areas  bill. 

Here  we  had  an  opening  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriations  bill  in  which 
we  did  the  same  thing  that  this  measiu-e 
does.  In  respect  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, we  sit  as  a  city  council,  really. 
I  thoroughly  disagree  with  what  was 
done,  but  nonetheless,  we  did  it  as  a  city 
council  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Congress  thought  it  advisable  to  make 
that  strict  provision.  It  was  regrettable, 
but  nonetheless  it  did. 


That  is  very  different  from  inhibiting 
a  whole  coimtry.  including  many  school 
districts  which  have  their  own  city 
councils. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  wUl  tell  us, 
the  correction  of  imbalance  is  part  of  the 
State  education  law.  That  is  what  they 
are  seeking  to  attain  as  an  affirmative 
thing.  That  came  out  in  the  course  of  t^e 
debate  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy]  in  respect  of  the 
amendment  last  year  by  Senator  Fannin, 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  re- 
ferred. That  State  is  being  inhibited  from 
the  use  of  poverty  education  funds  in  a 
way  which  it  beUeves  will  be  best  con- 
ducive to  spring  those  children  out  of  the 
cycle  of  poverty  and  depression  and 
deprivation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  are 
counseling  this  course  had  better  take 
very  serious  counsel  in  what  they  are  do- 
ing. If  they  are  going  to  talk  a  great  deal 
about  the  fact  that  the  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  used  to 
control  education,  then  really  the  Dirk- 
sen  amendment  is  a  very  big  opening  in 
that  regard.  And  the  important  thing 
that  opponents  of  the  amendment,  my- 
self and  other  Senators,  need  to  em- 
phasize is  the  fact  that  this  is  a  radical 
departure  from  the  scheme  which  we  had 
incorporated  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  as  well  as  in  the  impacted  areas  bill 
and  other  legislation,  which  sought  to 
prevent  us,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
impacted  areas  bill,  from  requiring  as- 
signment of  pupils  or  their  transporta- 
tion in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

For  the  first  time  on  a  countryTxide 
basis  the  amendment  would  propose  to 
inhibit  the  free  use  of  funds  by  local  and 
State  educational  agencies,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  what  that  agency 
is  doing  is  completely  lawful  and  in  ac- 
cord with  our  Federal  laws  as  well  as  with 
State  and  local  laws  where  it  is  thought 
to  be  desirable  or  necessary  to  relieve 
racial  imbalance  or  to  overcome  poverty. 
And  this  is  a  question  of  poverty-im- 
pacted children. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  even  In  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia fMr.  Byrd]  in  connection  with  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, it  was  clear  that  if.  as  a  side 
effect  of  an  effort  to  relieve  crowding  or 
other  conditions  in  a  school,  there  should 
be  a  correction  of  racial  imbalance  by 
virture  of  the  transportation  of  children 
from  one  point  to  another,  it  would  not 
be  inhibited  by  the  amendment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill. 
I  have  tried  very  hard  in  this  regard 
to  get  some  concept  of  the  use  of  the 
word  "solely"  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, or  its  effect,  and  this  was  pointed 
out  by  Senator  Aiken  as  well  as  by  Sena- 
tor Lausche.  But  it  nowhere  appears  in 
this  amendment. 

Therefore,  we  must  assume  that  if 
correction  of  racial  imbalance  was  a  side 
effect  of  the  perfectly  proper  transporta- 
tion of  pupils  from  one  place  to  another 
to  relieve  overcrowding,  let  us  say.  it 
would  be  prohibited  by  this  amendment 
on  a  countrywide  basis,  regardless  of 
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whether  the  efforts  were  voluntary  or  in- 
voluntary. 

So  I  hope  very  much  that  we  will  not 
stultify  both  concepts — the  concept  of 
helping  the  poor  children  as  well  as  the 
concept  of  local  freedom  in  respect  of 
education — by  enacting  this  amendment, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  flies  precisely  in 
the  face  of  both  of  those  concepts. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  compliment  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  for  the  great 
contribution  he  has  made  over  the  years 
to  higher  education  and  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  I  listened  most 
attentatively  this  morning  when  he  dis- 
cussed this  bill,  some  of  the  facets  of  it, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
authorized  over  a  3-year  period. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  bill 
contemplates  the  authorization  of  $14.2 
billion  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  It  is  my  further  understand- 
ing that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  and 
of  those  sponsoring  the  bill  that  these 
funds  would  improve  education  period; 
that  the  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove education.  We  are  not  trying  to 
accomplish  any  other  purpose.  We  are 
trying  to  improve  education. 

Because  I  happen  to  subscribe  to  that 
philosophy,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  make  good  sense  to  try 


like  to  have  staff  members  contact  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy 1.  He  had  said  he  wanted  to  speak 
for  a  minute  or  two.  If  the  Senate  will 
oblige  me,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
called  to  the  floor.  He  has  stepped  out  to 
the  cloakroom.  Then,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Baker  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  ba  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Kennedy] 
has  arrived  in  the  Chamber.  He  wishes 
to  speak  briefly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that 
earlier  in  the  afternoon  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  reference  to 
the  colloquy  which  took  place  last  year 
when  this  same  matter  was  before  the 
Senate.  It  was  triggered,  at  that  time,  by 
an  amendment  I  had  introduced  in  con- 
nection with  the  education  bill,  to  permit 
school  districts  to  work  their  own  wills, 
by  voluntary  means,  to  use  certain  funds 
to  begin  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
Under  my  proposal,  they  would  not  be 
precluded  from  that  use  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  in  Massachusetts  the 
general  court  has  passed  a  racial  imbal- 


to  improve  every  school,  wherever  thetfance  law.  which  was  referred  to  earlier 
school  is.  and  not  to  seek  to  overcome  v:^y  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
poor  quality  education  in  one  school  by     York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  The  commumties  of 


transferring  students  from  that  school 
to  another  school  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  a  better  racial  mix. 

I  suggest  that  the  people  of  my  State 
of  Wyoming  would  be  much  better 
pleased  if  the  fimds  that  are  spent  for 
education  could  go  to  improve  education, 
period. 

If  we  keep  to  that  type  of  goal  inso- 
far as  the  support  of  the  bill  is  con- 
cerned, we  will  better  serve  the  purposes 
of  education,  than  to  try  to  justify 
busing  children  from  one  school  to  an- 
other in  order  to  achieve,  as  the  Dirksen 
amendment  points  out  very  clearly,  a 
better  racial  mix.  That,  in  effect,  is  what 
the  amendment  says. 

I  will  support  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  adopted. 

1 3rield  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 


Massachusetts  and,  I  think,  their  sister 
communities  throughout  the  Northeast. 
are  coping  with  what  is  a  difficult,  com- 
phcated,  trying,  and  emotional  problem. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  attempting  to  meet 
these  needs  and  they  are  doing  so  to  an 
increasing  degree. 

Many  of  us  in  this  body,  over  a  period 
of  time,  have  supported  a  variety  of  civil 
rights  bills.  We  have  worked  for  the  great 
civil  rights  legislation  which  has  come 
before  this  body  and  which  has  been 
debated  during  the  last  6  years.  I  know 
that  I  have  done  so  during  the  5  years 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 

We  are  conscious  that  many  of  these 
bills,  and  I  would  say  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them,  have  been  directed 
toward  trying  to  bring  equality  of  op- 
portunity to  all  of  our  citizens.  All  of 
us  recognize  that  in  many  instances,  it 
appears  that  this  legislation  has  been 
pointed  or  directed  to  a  particular  part 
of  our  country — to  the  southern  part. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  legisla- 
tion before  us  today,  the  education  bill, 
the  authority  for  States  and  local  school 
districts  to  proceed  toward  racial  bal- 
ance. Many  northern  States,  communi- 
ties, and  cities  are  anxious  to  begin  to 
meet  and  cope  with  this  problem. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished  Senator   from   Illinois    [Mr. 


Dirksen]  would  prohibit  and  preclude 
the  action  of  many  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  of  the  various 
respective  States,  from  going  ahead  and 
trying  to  meet  this  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult prob'.em. 

In  many  of  these  communities,  all 
that  is  needed  are  the  tools  with  which 
to  do  the  job.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  earlier  this  afternoon 
pointed  out  that  this  amendment  in- 
fringes upon  local  initiative.  The  same 
argument  that  he  used  at  tliat  time 
would  apply  just  as  readily  to  the  deter- 
minations that  will  be  made  by  the 
States  as  to  how  best  to  proceed,  and 
how  best  to  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  respective  States. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  preclude 
Boston,  or  many  other  communities, 
from  trying  to  meet  this  serious  problem 
of  educational  disadvantage. 

This  problem  has  been  a  direct  issue 
In  my  own  city  of  Boston.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  entire  question  of  busing  of 
students  has  been  a  hotbed  of  political 
activity  in  Boston.  In  many  instances, 
those  who  have  run  in  recent  campaigns, 
have  U3ed  it  as  an  issue  to  garner  votes. 
But  I  think  that  all  of  us  have  been 
impressed  by  the  successes  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  small  as  they  have  been,  in  a 
number  of  school  districts  in'  the  north- 
eastern part  of  our  countrj'. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Diinois.  in  effect,  states  tliat  local  school 
districts  cannot  make  determinations  on 
these  matters  and  that  States  carmot 
speak  on  these  matters. 

Those  who  have  supported  civil  rights 
legislation,  who  have  been  so  quick  to 
rise  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  realize  that, 
as  in  the  past,  what  we  are  being  asked 
to  accept  now  would  take  away  from 
other  paits  of  the  country  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  the  adjustments  which, 
though  difficult,  are  being  and  will  be 
made  in  most  communities  of  our  coun- 
ti-y  before  too  long. 

Mr.  CLARK.  M/.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
strongly  commend  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  for  what  he  has  Just  said. 
My  old  and  dear  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  is  opposing  with  all  of  his 
great  parliamentary  ability  this  iniq- 
uitous amendment.  If  ever  there  was  a 
case  where  the  question  of  integration 
of  school  systems  should  be  left  to  the 
determination  of  the  local  school  board 
and,  indeed,  to  some  extent,  the  local 
governing  body,  this  is  it.  To  impose  a 
restriction  by  Federal  law.  which  in  ef- 
fect is  implicitly,  if  not  expressly,  a  vio- 
lation of  the  determination  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Brown  against  the 
Board  of  Education,  Is  unthinkable  to 
me. 

I  am  concerned  that  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  that  the  Senate  will  defeat 
the  Dirksen  amendment.  1  feel  this  Is  a 
matter  of  high  principle.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  and  those  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  who  have  spoken  against  the 
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amendment.  I  pledge  my  support  and  my 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  one  flnal  word,  and  I  know  it  is 
a  point  made  before  this  afternoon:  the 
question  of  exactly  what  conununities 
will  be  able  to  do  alxjut  the  problems 
which  face  our  cities  in  the  North,  in 
the  Midwest,  in  the  West,  and  even  in 
parts  of  the  South. 

We  have  only  a  limited  number  of 
tools  to  meet  the  problems,  and  with 
which  to  address  ourselves  to  them.  It 
appears  to  me  that  if  a  local  school  dis- 
trict makes  a  local  determination  how 
best  to  provide  for  the  education  of  its 
students  in  that  local  area,  we  certainly 
should  give  it  every  opportunity  and 
every  tool  to  do  so.  Just  so,  if  the  States, 
with  their  responsibilities  in  meeting  the 
challenge,  feel  they  wish  to  proceed  in 
a  certain  way  that  is  understood,  under 
the  education  bill,  we  should  also  provide 
them  with  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  had 
many  complaints  about  these  provisions. 
But  we  have  had  about  certain  individ- 
uals. Certainly,  if  the  local  communities 
make  a  determination  that  busing  is  in 
the  local  interest,  they  should  not  be 
denied  that  opportunity.  Therefore.  I 
hope  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  was  detained  out- 
side the  Senate  Chamber  for  a  moment. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
kindly  indicate  again  for  the  Senate  what 
the  situation  is  with  respect  to  his  State 
and  to  the  laws  in  his  State. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States 
which  has  enacted  a  law  on  racial  im- 
balance. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  What  does  It  do? 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
racial  Imbalance  law  requires  that  the 
school  committee  of  each  city,  town,  and 
district  prepare  a  plan  to  eliminate  racial 
imbalance,  whenever  the  State  board  ot 
education  determines  that  racial  Imbal- 
ance exists.  The  plan  must  detail  the  pro- 
cedures by  which,  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  the  school  committee 
plans  to  eliminate  the  imbalance, 
through  pupil  placement,  school  siting, 
and  so  forth. 

The  law  sets  a  flgure  of  50  percent  as 
determining  racial  imbalance.  If  the  per- 
cent of  nonwhite  students  in  any  school 
exceeds  50  percent,  then  the  school  is 
deemed  to  be  imbalanced.  The  school 
committee  must  then  draw  up  plans — 
and  they  must  be  reasonable  plans.  There 
is  no  definite  or  arbitrary  timetable  es- 
tablished to  provide  for  the  adjustment 
to  reach  that  50  percent. 

Now,  before  the  plans  can  receive 
State  assistance,  they  are  reviewed  by  a 
State  board.  An  attempt  is  made  to  try  to 
work  out  a  plan  between  the  local  com- 
munity and  the  State  board.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  State  law. 

This  matter  is  one  of  considerable  con- 
troversy in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
It  has  been  criticized.  It  is  under  con- 


siderable attack.  But  we  are  really  not 
talking  so  much  about  that  now,  as  to 
the  particular  law  in  Massachusetts,  as 
we  are  about  the  local  school  areas  that 
wish  to  apply  for  State  funds,  or  to  use 
those  funds  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
local  community.  They  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so,  by  adoption  of  the 
Dirksen  amendment — obviously,  by  the 
outright  preclusion  which  is  my  reading 
of  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  a 
great  many  of  the  activities  now  begin- 
ning to  get  started  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent communities  in  my  State  and.  gen- 
erslly.  in  many  other  communities  in 
otlier  parts  of  the  country. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  seen 
miny  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by  the 
Si.nate  which  affect  certain  sections  of 
tie  country  more  dramatically  than 
others.  So  we  must  defeat  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  to  keep  the  discretion  of  the 
local  school  districts,  and  the  States  un- 
lettered as  they  attempt  to  meet  the 
great  educational  needs  of  our  country. 

What  we  would  be  doing,  by  adopting 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  would  be  taking 
away  that  opportunity  which,  in  the  be- 
lief of  many  outstanding  educators,  is 
helpful  and  useful  in  providing  the  edu- 
cational advantages  which  are  impor- 
tant to  the  young  people  of  this  country. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely disturbed  to  see  this  amendment 
offered  at  a  time  when  State  govern- 
ments are  struggling  to  try  to  stop  the 
drift  of  going  to  Washington  for  every 
problem. 

Recently,  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing a  national  conference  of  State  legis- 
latures, with  the  majority  leaders,  mi- 
nority leaders,  the  speakers,  and  presi- 
dents of  the  senate  of  all  the  State  legis- 
latures across  the  United  States  present. 
They  are  cognizant  of  this  drift.  They  are 
determined  to  stop  it.  They  realize  that 
some  of  the  problems  lie  at  their  door- 
step. The  fact  that  they  have  not  moved 
or  taken  the  initiative  in  many  areas, 
they  are  also  aware  of;  but,  nevertheless, 
they  are  determined  to  bring  the  States 
back  into  balance  with  the  federal 
Madisonian  concept. 

Here  in  Washington,  when  we  in  Con- 
gress are  beginning  to  realize  some  of 
the  problems,  when  we  are  discussing 
the  theory  of  block  grants,  when  we  are 
discussing  tax-sharing  plans  when  funds 
become  available,  here  is  an  amendment 
v/hich  counters  everything  the  Jeffer- 
scnian  principle  of  federalism  stands  for. 
The  basic  concept  of  federalism  is  that 
there  are  certain  areas  where  the  State 
and  Iccal  governments  are  best  able  to 
move  to  take  the  initiative  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the  people.  There  is  cer- 
tainly no  otiier  area  closer  to  the  people 
than  the  area  of  public  education;  yet, 
here  we  are.  in  Congress,  because  of  the 
benefits  of  the  broader  tax  base,  giving 
some  of  the  tax  revenue  back  to  the 
States  to  use  in  the  field  of  education. 
But  we  come  along  with  an  amendment 
seeking  to  drive  down  their  throats  how 
they  are  going  to  handle  one  of  the  most 
difBcult,  one  of  the  most  explosive,  and 
one  of  the  most  politically  sensitive  issues 
facing  the  Nation  today. 
I  think  it  goes  against  every  grain  of 


Jeffersonian  federalism.  It  is  a  step  back- 
ward. If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
might  as  well  agree  that  every  problem 
that  comes  before  a  State  government 
must  be  settled  in  Washington.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  dangerous  step  to  take. 

For  that  reason,  as  well  as  others 
which  have  been  advanced  in  debate 
today,  I  shall  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  amend  the 
pending  amendment,  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
Amendment  offered  by  Senator  Griffin 
to  the  amendment  by  Senator  Dirksen: 

Following  the  word  "Imbalance"  and  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "unless  such  use  Is  In 
accordance  with  a  policy  formally  and  freely 
made  by  the  affected  State  or  by  the  affected 
local  educational  agency  without  the  exer- 
cise of  direction,  supervision,  or  control  with 
respect  thereto  by  any  Department,  agency 
or  officer  of  the  United  States'. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  arguments  against  the  pending  Dirk- 
sen amendment  have  been  eloquently 
stated  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  by  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydincsI, 
and  others.  They  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  we  should  not  close  the  door 
to  a  determination  by  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  that  the  busing  of 
students  might  be  in  the  public  interest. 
I,  for  one,  do  not  wsmt  to  vote  for  an 
amendment  that  would,  here  and  now, 
make  Federal  policy  against  the  busing 
of  students. 

It  has  been  stated  several  times  in  this 
Clmmber  during  the  course  of  debate 
that,  at  this  pohit,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  remain  neutral  on  tlie  ques- 
tion. With  adoption  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  we  would  not  remain  neu- 
tral. If  Congress  desires  to  maintain  a 
position  of  neutrality  at  this  point,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  adoption  of  an 
amendment  such  as  the  one  I  have  of- 
fered is  necessary,  and  I  ask  for  support 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  stated  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  The 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Griffdj 
to  the  amendment  by  Senator  Dirksen  : 
Following  the  word  "imbalance"  and  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  amendment. 
Insert  the  following:  "unless  such  use  is  In 
accordance  with  a  policy  formally  and  freely 
made  by  the  affected  State  or  by  the  affected 
local  educational  agency  without  the  exercise 
of  direction,  supervision  or  control  with  re- 
spect thereto  by  any  Department,  agency  or 
officer  of  the  United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
read  this  amendment  with  some  interest. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would,  if  adopted, 
answer  the  point  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  have  both 
made.  That  is,  that  where  the  action 
which  is  being  taken  with  the  use  of  pov- 
erty funds — and  that  is  what  they  are — 
is  an  action  which  arises  out  of  the  con- 
trol within  the  affected  State  or  local 
education  agency  of  its  own  volition, 
without  representing  any  Federal  con- 
trol, as,  for  example,  through  the  con- 
trol on  poverty  funds  or  inhibition  on 
their  use,  then  it  should  be  perfectly 
lawful,  and  it  is  a  desirable  use  of  the 
funds  which  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Virtually  every  one— I 
would  venture  to  say  every  one — of  the 
poverty  or  education  statutes  provides 
that  before  a  program  can  become  effec- 
tive, before  it  can  get  a  nickel  of  money. 
It  must  be  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary. 

Would  the  necessity  of  that  approval 
be  properly  construed  as  some  control  of 
the  program  by  the  Federal  authorities 
to  the  extent  that  it  would  not  fall  with- 
in the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  is  right,  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  within  the  same  stat- 
utes that  give  the  secretaries  authority 
to  prove  or  disapprove  various  programs, 
a    provision    against    Federal    control. 
Therefore,  the  criterion  which  the  Sec- 
retary would  have  to  apply  would  re- 
quire a  finding  by  him  that  there  was  no 
Federal  control  if  he  approved  the  pro- 
gram. As  long  as  he  made  that  finding,  it 
could  not  be  said  that  it  was  the  result 
of  Federal  control;  that  the  decision  was 
made  at  the  local  level.  So  that  I  think 
we  have  built  into  the  Federal  aid  to 
education  statute  a  protection  against 
the  Secretary's  t)eing  stultified  in  that 
way.  He  is  required  to  find,  when  he  ap- 
proves the  program,  that  it  is  not  an 
exercise    of    Federal    control.    Having 
found  that,  it  would  satisfy  this  proviso. 
Mr.   HRUSKA.  Would  not  mere  ap- 
proval by  him  constitute,  in  effect,  con- 
trol over  the  agency?  It  has  been  so  con- 
sidered by  local  agencies  and  other  agen- 
cies that  have  tried  to  make  progress 
imder  these  many  statutes.  For  practical 
purposes,   it   is   exercising   control   and 
would  vitiate  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  will  say  that  I  think  the 
Interpretation  is  aided  by  the  require- 
ment in  the  Federal  aid-to-education 
statute,  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  gives 
approval,  that  there  shall  be  no  Federal 
control  of  the  program.  Therefore,  ipso 
facto,  if  there  is  no  Federal  control  of 
the  program,  there  Is  no  Federal  control 
In  one  of  the  elements  of  the  program,  to 
wit,  biasing,  if  that  Is  the  element. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  courts  are  going 


to  interpret  whether  or  not  control  or 
supervision  has  been  exercised  by  a  Fed- 
eral officer  or  agency.  So  the  courts 
would  provide  the  ultimate  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion or  two  of  the  sponsor  of  the  sub- 
amendment. 

What  would  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan feel  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
local  authorities  took  their  action  pur- 
suant to  an  order  of  court  to  desegregate 
a  particular  school  situation?  Would  this 
be  still,  within  the  terms  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  Senator's  opinion,  a  matter 
of  the  exercise  of  the  local  will? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  phrasing  of  my 
amendment  refers  to  a  policy  adopted  by 
a  State  or  local  education  agency.  The 
amendment  generally  deals  with  the  use 
of  Federal  funds.  If  it  is  unconstitutional 
for  the  Congress  to  enact  or  adopt  an 
amendment  along  the  lines  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  which  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  court  would  so  hold, 
then,  of  course,  the  amendment  offered 
in  the  language  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois would  not  be  a  bar. 

Now,  my  amendment  refers  to  policy 
being  made  by  a  State  or  by  a  local  edu- 
cation agency.  They  are  the  two  entities 
that  we  consider  to  be  the  policymaking 
entities  for  educational  policy,  in  line 
with  the  discussion  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  press  this 
a  little  bit  further.  Suppose  the  action 
is  taken  by  a  local  school  board  in  re- 
gard to  setting  up  a  plan  for  transporta- 
tion of  students,  or  such  a  plan  is  or- 
dered by  the  State  school  authorities, 
but  that  that  action  is  taken  under,  in 
a  sense,  duress,  if  you  will,  of  this  sort: 
The  matter  is  pending  In  a  court.  The 
court  has  given,  we  will  say,  the  local 
school  board  or  State  school  authorities 
a  certain  length  of  time  in  order  to  bring 
about  some  steps  toward  desegregation. 
Would  that  action  of  the  school  board 
under  those  circumstances  still  meet  the 
terms  of  the  Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  would  not  have  been 
made  as  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  the 
control  or  supervision  by  a  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  U.S.  Qovem- 
ment.  That  is  the  only  provision  in  that 
particular  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  So  that  something  that  is 
taken  under  judicial  duress,  if  you  will, 
would  still  meet  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment as  the  action  of  State  or  local  au- 
thority? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  it  would. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  judicial  duress.  The  fact  is 
that  there  can  only  be  judicial  duress  if 
a  writ  of  prohibition  lies  against  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  does  not  have  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
left  the  practice  of  law  later  than  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  will  accept  any  cor- 
rection along  that  line,  but  he  calls  atten- 
to  the  fact  that  the  word  "duress"  is  used 


in  common  parlance  as  well  as  in  legal 
parlance,  and  he  used  it  in  that  sense. 
But  I  am  serious.  We  are  talking  about  a 
situation  in  which  local  or  State  boards 
move  toward  desegregation,  themselves 
unwilling,  because  the  State  courts  or 
other  courts  have  ordered  them  to  get 
going.  In  such  circumstances,  would  the 
programs  include  busing? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  "Desegregation"  Is  a 
much  broader  term  than  we  are  consid- 
ering here. 

Mr.  CASE.  That  Is  correct.  This  would 
still  not  be  prohibited  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  has 
the  point  very  well;  that,  after  all,  if  it 
is  a  court  order,  that  is  one  thing.  If  it 
is  compliance  with  the  Constitution,  that 
is  different  from  an  agency  or  a  bureauc- 
racy taking  an  action  which  has  not  beoi 
ordered  by  a  court. 

Mr.  CASE.  These  are  the  words  I  am 
trying  to  get  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  the 
intent:  "Unless  such  use  Is  in  accordance 
with  a  policy  formally  and  freely  made 
by  the  affected  State  or  by  the  local  edu- 
cational agency  without  the  exercise  of 
direction,  supervision,  or  control  with 
respect  thereto  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  United  States." 

First,  let  us  eliminate  from  the  last 
group,  "department,  agency,  or  officer  of 
the  United  States,"  the  courts. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  When  we  say  "freely," 

we  mean 

Mr.  CASE.  Free  of  that  kind  of  con- 
trol? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  few 
questions  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  In  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  and  I  have  never 
varied  from  a  common  belief  that  we 
must  see  to  it  that  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion States  rights  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  true  sense  are  not  violated  by  Fed- 
eral legislation,  whereby  the  Federal 
Government  would  seek  to  tell  the  States 
what  they  must  do  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion in  any  way  other  than  in  a  strictly 
constitutional  way. 

The  Senator  has  heard  me  say  many 
times  in  conunittee  that  I  will  not  sup- 
port any  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  directs  or  dictates  to  the 
States  what  their  educational  policy 
should  be.  unless  I  can  be  shown  in  a 
specific  case  that  a  constitutional  Issue  Is 
involved  and  a  State  seeks  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  unconstitutional. 

My  first  question  is:  Can  the  Senator 
tell  me  whether  he  agrees  with  my  in- 
terpretation that  what  he  seeks  to  do  by 
the  language  of  the  amendment  is  to 
write  into  the  bill,  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
a  direction  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any  other 
Federal  agency  that  it  is  not  in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  involve  itself  in 
seeking  to  have  any  local  school  district 
involve  itself  in  busing?  Is  that  one  of 
the  first  intentions  that  the  Senator  from 
MichigaJi  has  in  mind? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  believe  an  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  is 
that  it  indicates  that  funds  shall  not  be 
used  to  pay  any  costs  of  assigioment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  As  I 
understand  the  intent  and  mood  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  that  we  do  not  want  to 
force— at  least,  we  do  not  want  to  take  a 
position  at  this  time — which  requires— 
busing  at  the  State  or  local  level.  At  the 
same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  goes  too  far;  it  goes  further  than 

that.  .,.,-,  J      , 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 

funds  in  cases  where  a  State  formally  de- 
cided that  it  wanted  to  adopt  such 
a  policy;  or,  if  a  local  educational  agency, 
for  its  own  reasons,  should  decide  to  ex- 
periment and  try  such  a  policy,  it  would 
likewise  be  prohibited. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  wants  to 
maintain  neutraUty.  That  is  what  this 
amendment  seeks  to  do.  I  have  no  brief 
for  the  precise  words.  It  may  be  that  they 
are  not  the  most  artful.  I  have,  frankly, 
written  them  out  as  I  sat  here  Ustening 
to  the  debate.  But  I  think  the  amend- 
ment spells  out  the  policy  which  I  under- 
stand Senators  on  both  sides  to  be  say- 
ing they  want;  and  that  is,  that  we 
would  leave  the  question,  at  this  time  at 
least,  for  the  decision  of  the  State  and 
local  educational  agencies. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  put  my  question  in  a  little  different 
way? 

My  interpretation  of  the  Dirksen 
amendment  is  that  it  seeks  to  prohibit 
tlie  use  of  any  Federal  funds  by  any 
school  district  for  any  busing,  even 
though  a  school  district  feels,  in  deter- 
mining its  local  educational  policy^  that 
that  is  the  best  way  to  resolve  a  special 
situation  that  confronts  that  school 
district. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  points  out  that  in  Massachu- 
setts, that  may  very  well  be  the  need  of 
a  particular  local  school  district.  We 
talked  about  it  last  year,  as  I  stated  In  my 
argument  earlier  this  afternoon,  that 
that  is  what  Massachusetts  or  some  other 
State  might  wish  to  do. 

My  position  is  that  if  a  school  board 
decides  that  is  what  it  wants  to  do,  then, 
in  the  name  of  States'  rights.  I  shall  not 
vote  to  deny  to  a  school  board  the  right 
to  use  the  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  right  of  a  State  or  a  local 
school  board.  If  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan intends,  by  his  amendment,  to  say, 
"We  hereby  serve  notice  on  you,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
that  if  a  State  or  school  district  wishes  to 
use  funds  to  which  it  is  entitled  under 
the  special  projects  authorization  pro- 
vision of  the  act,  for  example,  to  resolve 
a  special  congestion  problem  that  it  faces 
by  busing  Negro  children  to  a  white 
school,  that  is  its  decision  to  make,  and 
not  for  us  to  make  for  it;  and  you  must 
not  seek  to  direct  it  to  do  it.  or  to  In- 
fluence it  to  do  it,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
You  keep  your  hands-off  policy;  you  just 
provide  the  funds  which  they  ask  for  the 
funds  under  the  special  projects  program, 


because  that  is  their  right  and  their  busi 
ness,  and  not  yours." 

If  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan is  seeking  to  accomplish,  it  is  in 
complete  conformity  with  what  I  have 
been  seeking  to  accomplish;  and,  on  the 
basis  of  that  interpretation  as  legislative 
history,  I  would  accept  the  amendment 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  I  should  just  like  to  make 
this  additional  point:  The  great  genius 
of  the  American  educational  system 
springs  from  its  diversity.  One  of  the 
great  concerns  of  those  who  have  earlier 
opposed  Federal  aid  to  education  was 
the  possibility  that  we  would  make,  more 
and  more.  Federal  policy  determinations 
on  matters  affecting  education  that 
would  apply  across  the  board  through- 
out the  50  States. 

I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  do  that.  I 
have  not  wanted  to  do  it.  If  there  is  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  that 
has  the  courage,  and  thinks  it  is  wise, 
to  launch  a  policy  of  this  kind,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  stand  here  and  discour- 
age it.  I  think  we  ought  at  least  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  it.  Experimentation  and 
innovation  are  good  for  our  educational 
system.  They  are  an  important  reason 
why  our  educational  systems  are  as  good 
as  they  are. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.       i^ 

Mr.  MURPHY.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
what  the  Senator  is  seeking  to  do  is  re- 
vise the  Dirksen  amendment  by  protect- 
ing States  from  the  imposition  of  control 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  would  per- 
mit each  State  to  make  its  own  decision. 
Once  that  is  made,  the  amendment  is 
S£Ltisfi6ci? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  That  is  essentially  cor- 
rect, yes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
Senator  has  added  a  very  fine  and  useful 
way  in  which  we  can  work  our  will — 
those  of  us  who  have  the  will  to  argue  in 
support  of  our  point  of  view — the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ] ,  myself,  and  others. 

I  would  join  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon — and  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  this  subcommittee  present,  as 
well  as  of  the  full  conmiittee — in  hoping 
that  the  Senate  will  peimit  us  to  work  the 
situation  out  this  way,  by  agreeing  with 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  then  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  as  amended. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
English  language  is  a  very  facile  instru- 
ment. Words  have  crept  into  it  that  are 
very  expressive.  They  are  not  always 
elegant  words.  I  am  constrained  to  use 
one  such  word  now. 

What  the  Griffin  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  is  gut  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  today.  What  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  proposes  to  do  is  to  let 
a  State  determine  the  busing  policy  and 
let  the  Federal  Government  pay  for  it. 
What  he  wants  to  do  is  have  Illinois, 


or  California,  or  South  Csu-olina,  or 
Kansas  pay  the  bill  for  Michigan,  if 
Michigan  decides  it  wants  busing.  They 
want  to  use  our  money  with  which  to 
do  it. 

That  is  what  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment says,  and  it  ought  to  be  repudiated 
and  voted  down. 

One  other  thing.  I  listened  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
If  they  want  to  bus  in  Massachusetts,  in 
Boston,  let  them  do  it,  but  not  with 
money  from  Chicago  and  Peoria;  not 
with  money  from  Montpelier  and 
Omaha.  That  is  what  they  want  to  do 
with  this  money.  That  is  what  Bob  Grif- 
fin wants  to  do — I  take  that  back.  That 
is  what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  wants  to  do.  But  he  wants  to 
gut  this  amendment.  He  seeks  to  accomp- 
lish a  polite  evisceration  of  what  is  be- 
fore the  Senate.  It  ought  to  be  voted 
down  unariimously,  including  even  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon. 

If  Senators  want  to  gut  an  amend- 
ment that  is  trying  to  accomplish  some- 
thing in  accordance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriations  bill  of  1967,  then  the 
Senate  will  repudiate  this  amendment 
to  the  amendment,  and  vote  up  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  earlier  today. 

Now  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
HoLLiNGsl.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BARTLETT  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell].  If  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  HollingsI.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  InouyeI.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  armoimce  that  the  Senator  frtan 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator 
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from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  J,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arlcansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Inouye]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFF]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 


[No.  369  Leg.] 

XEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Hatfield 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Muskle 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Nelson 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mas: 

.  Pastore 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Pearson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

Church 

McGee 

Percy 

Clark 

McGovern 

Proxmire 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Ty  dings 

OniBn 

Metcalf 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gruening 

Mondale 

Yarborough 

Harris 

Mor.toya 

Young.  Ohio 

Hart 

Morse 

NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Monroney 

Baker 

Fannin 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Bible 

Hayden 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hill 

Spong 

Cannon 

Holland 

Stennis 

Carlson 

Hruska 

Talmadre 

Cotton 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Thurmond 

Ciirtis 

Lauscbe 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

Long.  La. 

William.-?.  Del. 

Domlnick 

McCIellan 

Young.  N.  Dek 

Eastland 

Miller 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Allott 

Hartke 

Moss 

Bartlett 

HolUngs 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Inoi;ye 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Dodd 

Kennedy.  NY. 

Russell 

Ellender 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McCarthy 

Symington 

So  Mr.  Griffin's  amendment  to  Mr 
DiRKSEN's  amendment  w^s  rejected. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  point  of  order.  A  Senator  who 
did  not  vote  with  the  iirevailing  side 
cannot  move  to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana is  correct,  that  a  Senator  not  vot- 
ing on  the  prevailing  side  cannot  make 
such  a  motion.  He  must  be  on  the  pre- 
vailing side. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  that  mean  in  the  cir- 
cumstances nobody  can  move  to  recon- 
sider? Does  it  mean  that  in  the  circum- 
stances nobody  can  move  to  reconsider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  in  this  case,  the  pre- 
vailing side  is  the  side  which  voted 
against  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  it  not  somewhat  unusual 
to  require  that  this  motion  be  made  by 
someone  who  prevails? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect now  in  the  assumption  that  the  vote 
recurs  upon  Senator  Dirksen's  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  the  question  now  recurs 
to  the  original  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  IlUnois. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  And  is  my  imderstanding 
correct  that  that  amendment  remains 
open  to  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's understanding  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
vote,  perhaps  we  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  suspend?  Will 
the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  has  the  floor. 
Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  I  should 
like  to  offer  a  motion  to  reconsider 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  should  go  to  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  TYDING3.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  inquiry  momen- 
tarily? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor,  and  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 


rules  that  in  this  case  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  yielded  to  his  col- 
league, the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  junior  Senator  from 
New  York,  not  having  voted  on  this  mo- 
tion, made  an  eligible  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  table  the 
motion. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  President,  was  recognized 
irregularly.  I  shall  yield  to  him.  I  have 
the  floor,  and  when  I  am  ready  I  will 
yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rales  that  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  correct.  However,  it  was  the  impres- 
sion of  the  Chair  that  a  vote  was  im- 
mediate, inuninent,  and  impending;  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  certainly  has 
the  right  to  make  a  motion  to  table,  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  He  certainly  does. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  made 
that  motion  in  my  own  right,  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  does  not  have  to 
yield  to  me,  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ^U  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Since  when  can  a  Mem- 
ber be  taken  off  the  floor  and  off  his  feet 
by  an  Member  rising  in  his  place  and 
saying,  'I  move  anything,"  including  the 
tabling  motion? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  lost  the 

floor  by  yielding  to  his  junior  colleague 

from  New  York,  and  the  motion  to  table 

'the  motion  to  reconsider  was  entirely  in 

order  and  came  timely. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  there 
was  no  objection  to  my  yielding,  and  the 
Senator,  notwithstanding  his  motion  to 
reconsider,  had  no  objection  made  to  it 
on  the  ground  that  I  did  or  did  not  yield 
for  that  purpose.  I  regained  the  floor  by 
recognition  of  the  Chair,  which  I  have 
now.  I  am  only  asserting  this  not  to  be 
contentious,  but  because  this  is  a  right 
which  evei-y  Senator  is  dutybound  and 
honorbound  to  protect.  When  you  have 
the  floor,  you  have  it,  and  nobody  can 
take  it  a>Aay  from  you. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  Senator  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
a  ix)int  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Etoes  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  for  nothing,  ex- 
cept to  Senator  Dirksen,  to  make  his 
motion  to  table. 

Mr.    HICKENLOOPER.    I    thank    the 
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Senator  from  New  York  for  his  courtesy. 
I  wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yielded  for  the  parUa- 
mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  move  to  table  the 

motion.  , 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table.  On  this 
vote  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

The    PREsroma    officer    mr. 

Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  will  not 
permit  the  rollcall  to  proceed  imtll  Sen- 
ators are  In  their  chairs.  The  Chamber 
will  be  cleared  of  all  unauthorized  per- 
sons. The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  carry 
out  the  order.  Senators  will  please  take 
their  seats. 
The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 

■riie  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 

of  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Fulbright].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the   distinguished    Senator   from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  live  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  HoLLiHGSl.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore],  the  Senator  from 
South    Carolina    [Mr.    HollingsI.    the  , 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iHOtnrE],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Saiator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symwoton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbeight] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribiooef]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Ihoute].  If 
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present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

On  tlals  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Peiuisylvanla  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  39, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  V». 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 


Aiken 

BartleU 

Bayh 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

C&ae 

Church 

Clark 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Gruening 


AUott 

Cooper 

Dodd 

EUender 

JMlbrlght 

Gore 

Hartke 

HolUngs 
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TEAS— 39 

Errin 

Fannin 

Hansen 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

HoUand 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Lausche 

Long.  La. 

McCIellan 

MlUer 

NAYS— 39 

Harris 
Hsjt 
Hatfield 
J«ckson 

JftTltS 

Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.T. 
Kuchel 
Long,  Mo. 
McOee 
McOovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcatf 


Monroney 

Morton 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

stennis 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WlUlams,  Del. 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Mondftle 

Montoya 

Morse 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ty  dings 

WlUiams,  VJ. 

Yarborough 


NOT  VOTINC3— 32 

Inouye  Rlblcoff 

Jor«lan,  Idmbo  Ruasell 

Magnuson  Scott 

Mansfield  Sparkman 

McCarthy  Symington 

Moas  Young,  Ohio 
Prouty 
Randolph 


So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dirksen  to  table 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York 
to  reconsider  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dirksen 
was  rejected.  _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yesis  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  dei*  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Pulbright].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I 
were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr,  RANDOLPH  (when  his  name  was 


called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollihgs].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  be  recorded.  I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Gobe],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  fiwn  Hawaii  [Mr.  InoxtyeI.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss] ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hay- 
den] are  absent  on  official  bustaeBS. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]. 

If  preseaat  and  votixig,  the  Seoetor 
from  Connecticut  woiild  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  SenaUar 
from  Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Loiilslana  would  vote 
"nay."       -^ 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the 
Senator  from  Kentudcy  [Mr.  Cooper], 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  Is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTTl  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jobdah].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  40, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[No.  371  Leg.] 
YEAS — 40 


Aiken 

Bartlett 

Bayh 


Brewster 


Brooke 

Burdlck 

Case 

Cburclx 

ClaJ« 


Vong 

OrllBn 

Omening 

Harris 

Bart 
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Hatfield 

Mclntyre 

Pen 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Percy 

Javits 

Mondale 

Proxmire 

Kennedy,  Itass 

.  Montoya 

Tydlngs 

Kennedy,  N.T. 

Morse 

WUUams,  N.J. 

Kuchel 

Muskle 

Yarborough 

Long,  Mo. 

Nelson 

Toung,  Ohio 

McOee 

Pastore 

BdcOovem 

Pearson 
NATS— 38 

Andenon 

Er»ln 

Morton 

Baker 

Fannin 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Smathers 

Bible 

Hlckenlooper 

Smith 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hill 

Spong 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HoUand 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Hniska 

Mundt 

Oarlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Cotton 

Lauscbe 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Tower 

Dlrksen 

McCleUan 

Williams.  Del. 

Domlnlck 

MUler 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Eastland 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTINa— 22 

AUott 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Cooper 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Dodd 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Russell 

EOlender 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Pulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Hanke 

Moss 

Hayden 

Prouty 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  figures  an- 
nounced do  not  tally  with  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  clerk  during  the  re- 
capitulation of  the  rollcall  vote,  because 
the  tally  Is  kept  down  here,  at  the  desk 
and  it  was  39  to  38.  I  should  like  an 
explanation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  desire  a  recapitu- 
lation? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  order  a  recapitulation  of  the 
vote. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  any 
mistake  has  been  made,  perhaps  Sena- 
tors contributed  to  it,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  If  we  can  have 
order  in  the  Chamber  and  the  well 
cleared.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  listen 
better  to  the  recapitulation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  recapitulate  the  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  recapitulated  the 
vote,  and  the  vote  wsm  £tgaln  announced 
as  yeas  40,  nays  38. 

So  the  moticm  to  reconsider  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Have  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  ordered?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  the  call  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  automatic? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  tiie 
amendment  is  still  debatable,  I  take  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  debatable. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  recognition,  and  in  being  recognized 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  Senator.  I  think  we  are 
interested. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded,  if  it  has 
been  allowed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  for  the  quonmi  caU 
Is  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  has  devel- 
oped, and  in  response  to  the  question 
raised  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  hear? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  can  hear  it  beau- 
tifully— beautifully. 

Iilr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  a  long 
day,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business — 
shortly,  I  hope — it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  there  will  be  no  further 
votes  tonight.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 


ELEMENTARY  AITO  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (Hil.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  in  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators take  their  seats  or  leave  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon was  ready  to  vote  on  a  rollcall  vote 
tonight. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  The  Senator  who  is  handling 
the  bill  should  be  able  to  be  heard.  Will 
the  Chair  maintain  order  so  we  can 
hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  either  take  their  seats  or  leave  the 
Chamber.  The  Senator  will  not  proceed 
tmtil  they  do. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  to  repeat, 
as  manager  of  the  bill  I  want  to  say  that 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was 
ready  to  vote  by  rollcall  vote  on  the  re- 
consideration issue  tonight.  I  was  ad- 
vised that,  being  subject  to  debate,  there 
would  be  debate  for  some  duration.  That 
fact  calls  upon  the  manager  of  a  bill 
at  any  time  to  consider  the  parliamen- 
tary realities  and  to  extend  courtesies. 
When  the  majority  leader  advised  me  of 
the  situation,  I  saw  nothing  that  could 
be  gained  by  our  sitting  here  shadow- 
boxing  when  I  knew  that  chances  of 
getting  a  vote  tonight  were  nil.  There- 
fore, let  the  record  show  that  I  agreed 
with  the  leadership,  under  those  circum- 
stances, to  have  the  Senate  recess  to- 
night and  to  convene  tomorrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  wanted  to  have  two 
colloquies  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
and  they  relate  to  State  education  agen- 
cies. One  is  as  follows : 

Will  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  state 
the  intent  of  the  committee  In  the  lan- 
guage pr(HX>sed  in  title  m?  The  State 
Advisory  CoimcU  authority  of  section 
305(a)(1)(F)  provides  that  the  Council 
can  "obtain  such  professional,  techni- 
cal and  clerical  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  un- 
der this  title." 

Am  I  not  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  these  councils  as  proposed  are 
purely  advisory  coimcils  to  the  State 
agencies? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  York  for  asking  the  question.  I  think 
It  is  very  important  that  we  make  legis- 
lative history  on  the  question  at  the 
present  time.  I  am  pleased  to  do  so  in  co- 
operation with  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

The  Senator  Is  correctly  advised.  The 
Council  function  Is  to  provide  advice  to 
the  State  educational  agency.  The  State 
ttgency  is  not  bound  to  accept  the  swlvice 
given.  Title  in  requires  only  that  the 
agency  consider  the  advice  given  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  must  consider  the 
advice  given  by  the  panel  of  experts  on 
a  particular  application.  With  regard  to 
the  other  functions  performed  by  the  Ad- 
visory Coimcil,  here,  too,  the  advice  or 
counsel  given  Is  not  mandatory  upon  the 
State  educational  sigency.  but  since  the 
Council  is  composed  of  knowledgeable  in- 
dividuals who  are  broadly  representative 
of  all  educational  forces  within  the  State, 
and  having  been  appointed  by  the  State 
educational  agency,  in  my  judgment,  the 
State  educational  agency  will  find  the  ad- 
vice given  most  helpful,  just  a«-  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  will  find  it  help- 
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Jul  and  as  we  will  find  it  indispensable. 
Because  of  its  value  to  us  in  the  exercise 
of  our  legislative  oversight  functions,  we 
thought  it  only  fair  to  provide  for  the 
financing  of  the  staff  services  that  the 
councils  will  require.  I  emphasize,  how- 
ever that  the  staff  serving  the  Advisory 
Council,  at  both  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tional levels  are  in  no  way  Federal  em- 
ployees of  either  the  executive  or  the 
legislative  branches;  rather,  they  are 
creatures  of  the  councils  and  their  com- 
pensation and  working  conditions  will 
conform  to  the  patterns  established  by 
the  appointees  of  the  State  educational 
agencies  who  comprise  the  councils.  It 
would  be  perfectly  proper,  for  example, 
for  the  staff  to  be  hired  on  contracts  in- 
dividually negotiated,  or  by  way  of  re- 
imbursement to  a  State  education  agency 
if  the  State  education  agency  and  the 
Council  so  agreed. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York  for  helping  me  make 
this  legislative  history. 

Mri  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under 
present  law  the  commissioner  of  educa- 
tion in  New  York  and  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Harold  Howe,  <«>er- 
ate  tltie  in  imder  an  agreement 
whereby  70  percent  of  the  apportion- 
ment to  the  State  of  New  York  imder 
title  m  is  subject  to  final  approval  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  in  New 
York.  Is  there  anything  in  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  committee  which 
would  make  such  an  agreement  impos- 
sible if  the  committee  amendment  were 
to  be  adopted? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  asking 
this  question,  because  we  are  dealing  here 
with  questions  about  which  legislative 
history  should  be  made.  We  are  not  only 
assisting  the  Senate  and  House  by 
making  the  history,  but  we  are  assisting 
the  Department,  and,  more  Important, 
we  are  assisting  the  courts,  because  what 
the  Senator  and  I  say,  unless  it  Is  re- 
versed in  the  course  of  the  handling  of 
this  debate,  will  be  binding  on  the  court 
as  the  legislative  Intent. 

The  committee  amendment  is  purpose- 
fully designed  to  encourage  cooperation 
between  State  educational  agencies  and 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  is  deliberately  flexible 
on  this  point  in  order  to  facilitate  co- 
operation between  the  Federal  and  State 
levels.  The  committee  report  contidns 
language  concerning  the  transition  from 
Federal  to  State  programs  which  ex- 
plicitly encourages  the  Commissioner 
and  the  States  to  work  out  agreements 
for  joint  funding  of  projects.  Agreements 
as  to  which  projects  are  to  be  funded  un- 
der the  proposed  amendment,  such  as  the 
one  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
brought  to  my  attention,  would  be  en- 
couraged also. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  who  have  studied  the  present 
law  carefully  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  Commissioner  may  make  an 
agreement  to  give  final  approval  to  any 
State.  If  this  doubt  has  a  basis  in  the 
present  law  the  agreement  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  the  New  York 
State  educational  agency  would  be  on  a 
rather  shaky  legal  foundation.  I  under- 


stand that  such  an  agreement  has  been 
made  as  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Education  to  transfer  the  administra- 
tion of  title  in  to  the  States.  I  am  firmly 
In  favor  of  such  a  policy.  That  is  the  rea- 
son I  sponsored  the  revision  of  tltie  m 
which  the  committee  bill  contains.  This 
revision  is  designed  to  encourage  this 
transition  to  the  States.  Further,  this 
transition  by  way  of  legislation  would  re- 
move any  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
agreement  brought  to  our  attention  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  co- 
operation with  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  relates  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  agreement  brought  to  our 
attention,  and  relates  to  both  prospec- 
tive programs  and  programs  in  progress? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  answer  is  "Yes."  It 
certainly  does. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  I  am  ready  to  yield  the  fioor 
for  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  or  for  what- 
ever else  he  wishes  to  take  up. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 


OMNIBUS  HOUSING  BILL  CONTAINS 
NEW  COLLEGE  HOUSING  PLAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  omni- 
bus housing  bUl.  S.  2700.  which  was  re- 
ported out  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  last  week  and  will 
be  considered  this  week,  contains  a  pro- 
posal to  meet  the  chronic  college  housing 
shortage  which  was  the  subject  of  S.  2000. 
which  I  introduced  on  June  23.  1967, 
with  Senators  Proxmirk,  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
and  Fannin  as  cosponsors. 

This  plan  is  adaptable  also  for  college 
education  facilities,  for  hospitals,  and 
for  other  similar  construction,  and  is  of 
great  importance  to  build  or  modernize 
such  facilities  at  the  same  time  that  It 
relieves  the  budget  and  appropriations 
of  the  Impact  of  such  capital  expendi- 
tures. 

Under  my  bill.  Individual  colleges  and 
universities  could  sell  bonds  to  private 
Investors  at  the  market  rate  of  interest. 
The  Federal  Government  would  then 
make  loan  differential  payments  which 
would  cover  the  difference  between  the 
market  rate  of  interest  and  3  percent.  It 
Is  estimated  that  the  $10  million  of  loan 
differential  payments  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes will  support;  at  least  $300  or  $400 
million  of  bonds  sold  at  a  market  rate  as 
high  as  5Vi  percent  or  6  percent.  The 
plan  will  allow  for  maximum  utilization 
of  private  financing  in  that  the  colleges 
would  be  dealing  with  private  Investors- 
many  their  own  alumni.  The  use  of  loan 
differential  payments  will  allow  the  ex- 
isting direct  loan  program  to  be  used 
for  the  many  smaller  colleges  which  may 
have  to  pay  extremely  high  interest 
rates  to  Investors  In  order  to  sell  bonds 
in  the  private  market.  For  these  smaller 
colleges  It  would  be  less  expensive  to  the 
Government  to  use  the  direct  program 
than  the  loan  differential  payments. 
Thus,  the  $10  million  in  loan  differential 
payments  together  with  the  existing  di- 


rect loan  program — $300  million — will 
make  available  $700  million  to  meet  the 
college  dormitory  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  an  amend- 
ment which  I  sponsored  to  relieve  the 
overwhelming  load  of  prospective  appli- 
cations for  college  housing  was  passed 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  this  body  only  to  be 
dropped  in  conference.  I  am  informed 
that  now,  a  year  later,  the  situation  is 
worse.  The  $300  million  direct-loan  pro- 
gram has  failed  completely  to  keep  up 
with  demand. 

Under  existing  law,  $300  million  in  di- 
rect loans  are  available  from  the  Fed- 
eral (jovernment  at  3  percent  interest 
rate  to  colleges  across  the  country  for 
building  new  dormitory  facilities.  The 
present  amount  fails  to  even  come  close 
to  meeting  current  needs.  In  January 
1966,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  stopped  accepting 
loan   applications  because   the  backlog 
was  over  $700  million — more  than  twice 
surpassing  the  funds  available.  The  De- 
partment was  unable  to  reopen  its  doors 
until  this  past  April  and  then  only  for 
30  days.  As  of  this  morning,  HUD  Is  still 
not  accepting  applications.  It  is  almost  2 
years  since  the  January  1966  date  when 
HUD  stopped  taking  applications  with 
the  exception  of  a  brief  30-day  period. 
I  think  this  is  ample  proof  that  the  exist- 
ing program  is  totally  dead.  This  insuf- 
ficiency may  well  have  serious  effects  on 
our  educational  capabilities  in  the  future. 
Together  with  the  distinguished  seiaior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmirk], 
who  has  oosponsored  S.  2000  and  whose 
assistance  in  the  committee  has  been 
Invaluable,  letters  were  sent  to  colleges 
across  the  Nation  to  solicit  their  views  of 
the  proposal  and  to  find  out  their  ex- 
pected   needs    for    housing.    Over    150 
responses  have  come  in  and  with  almost 
no  exceptions,  the  colleges  supported  the 
enactment  of  S.  2000. 1  have  also  received 
unsolicited   responses  from  Individuals 
Interested  in  education  across  the  coun- 
try and  even  from  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Delaware,  CTiarles 
L.  Terry.  Jr.  The  proposal  also  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion  of   State   Universities   and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  who  testified  before  the 
Housiikg  Subcommittee  of  the  Banking 
and  (Currency  Conunittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  some  responses 
from  across  the  country.  I  hope  Members 
of  the  Senate  will  read  these  letters  care- 
fully. Senator  Proxbdre  placed  in  the 
Record  last  Wednesday  a  number  of 
other  responses.  This  proposal  is  really 
a  new  innovation  in  fliumdng  quasi- 
public  and  public  facflitiee  which  can 
have  enormous  implications  for  the  fu- 
ture of  all  such  financing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  foUows: 

Stats  of  Dslawaxz. 
ElucuTivk  Departjcewt, 
Dover.  September  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Skkatob  Javits:  Your  mterest  In  pro- 
viding lor  an  expaiislon  of  the  College  Hous- 
ing Loan  Program  is  appreciated.  I  have  my- 
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self  taken  a  very  personal  interest  In  the 
problems  of  higher  education  In  the  entire 
country,  most  recently  as  the  first  Chairman 
of  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
and  more  especially  In  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware. 

The  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  creating  financial  problems  for 
the  students,  for  the  Institutions,  and  for 
the  states.  We  cannot  aUow  tuition  and  other 
fees  to  increase  so  substantially  that  a  col- 
lege education  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  As  you  are  aware.  Institu- 
tional resources  are  already  strained,  and  the 
states'  sources  of  revenue  are  being  hard- 
pressed  by  financial  demands  on  all  fronts. 
I  have  been  concerned  and  I  am  especially 
concerned  that  the  present  Inadequate 
financing  of  the  College  Housing  Loan 
Program  seems  to  preclude  the  University 
of  Delaware  from  getting  a  $3  million 
Federal  loan  at  3  %  to  complete  the  financing 
of  a  dormitory  complex  we  must  have  In  the 
Fall  of  1968.  To\ii  proposal  to  make  addi- 
tional funds  available  through  a  Federal 
subsidy  of  interest  in  excess  of  8%  on  loans 
placed  In  the  commercial  market  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  desirable  solution  from 
every  point  of  view.-  Please  convey  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Cwrency  Committee 
my  full  support  of  jour  bill  (S.  2000) . 
Sincerely  yours, 

Craslxs  L.  Tkrst.  Jr., 

Ooremor. 

New  Tone  VnmaBiTT, 
New  York,  N.T..  September  22. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jatiib. 
V.S.  Senate, 

New  Senate  Offlee  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Jack:  I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  bill  that  you  and  Senator  Proxmlre  are 
sponsoring  to  subsidize  partially  the  inter- 
est on  college  bousing  loans. 

New  York  University  presently  has  a  sub- 
stantial need  for  additional  housing  of  stu- 
dents at  Washington  Square  and  will 
probably  need  to  provide  more  housing 
at  University  Heights  in  the  future.  We  have 
delayed  construction  of  additional  hoiising 
units  at  the  Square  because  our  estimates  of 
project  costs  including  Interest  would  require 
us  to  charge  students  rents  substantially 
above  their  ability  to  pay.  As  you  know,  as 
a  partial  solution,  we  have  purchased  neigh- 
boring hotels  and  are  housing  some  students 
In  other  commercial  hotel  space.  Passage  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  2000.  or  House  of  Representa- 
tives Bill  No.  8647,  would  be  a  great  help  in 
enabling  us  to  construct  student  housing 
which  could  be  rented  at  more  reasonable 
rates. 

Tour  sensitivity  to  educational  needs  in 
this,  as  in  so  many  other  areas,  is  indeed 
gratifying. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JamxsM. 


Ths  UMTvxHsmr  or  North  Dakota, 

Grand  Forka,  September  5, 1M7. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
UJ.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

DxAB  SsNATOs  jAVTTs:  I  appreciate  the  let- 
ter I  received  from  you  and  Senator  Prox- 
mlre on  August  29  concerning  the  proposed 
Senate  legislation  S.  2000  designed  to  ease 
the  college  shortage.  This  would  be  helpful 
to  us  in  the  future  for  we  still  need  to  look 
forward  to  building  an  additional  dormitory 
to  accommodate  the  anticipated  enrollment 
two  years  from  now  and  following. 

I  am  sure  our  bill  would  provide  lu  tba 
relief  we  need. 
Sincerely, 

OSOSCZ  W.  SrABCHKK, 

Preaident. 


South  Dakota  State  UNrvnisrrY, 
Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  September  18.  1967. 
Bon.  Wn^UAM  Proxmok, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Senators:  I  received  your  letter  of 
August  29,  concerning  our  needs  for  housing 
at  South  Dakota  State  University.  We  will 
need  additional  bousing  at  this  Institution 
for  use  by  prospective  stddents.  The  only 
possible  way  that  we  can  provide  such  hous- 
ing is  through  the  issuance  of  bonds.  We 
have  made  all  the  use  we  possibly  can  of  the 
current  system  of  the  government  guaran- 
teeing bond  issues  through  HUD  and  its 
predecessor  FHA. 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  very  best  Invest- 
ments that  society  can  make  in  young  people 
is  a  college  education.  Our  students  are  of 
such  financial  status,  in  many  Instances,  that 
they  cannot  pay  as  much  for  their  college 
education  as  might  be  true  in  some  states- 
South  Dakota  is  among  the  very  lowest  of 
the  states  in  individual  Incomes.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  housing  between  the  3% 
Interest  charge  and  the  going  rate  would 
make  our  housing  considerably  more  expen- 
sive than  we  are  now  able  to  provide.  Con- 
sequently, this  will  keep  many  fine  young 
people  from  attending  this  university. 

We  would  be  Interested  in  working  under 
the  kind  of  arrangement  that  you  have  sug- 
gested in  your  Senate  Bill  2000.  This  kind  of 
support  would  be  most  helpful  to  our  pros- 
pective students. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.  M.  Briccs, 

President. 

Stats  Unzvsssitt  of  Nkw  York, 

Albany,  N.Y.,  August  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
US.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
July  13  letter  bringing  me  up  to  date  on  your 
latest  efforts  to  help  ease  the  critical  problem 
of  financing  college  housing. 

We  in  the  State  University  of  New  York 
strongly  support  your  bill,  S.  2000,  as  the 
most  promising  method  of  obtaining  an  Im- 
mediate increase  in  federal  support  for  col- 
lege housing.  Last  May,  as  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Orant  Colleges,  I  Joined  In  strongly  endors- 
ing the  solution  you  proposed  to  the  college 
housing  problem,  which  you  have  now  em- 
bodied in  S.  2000.  One  reason  why  we  did  this 
is  because  it  was  our  clear  understanding 
that,  if  yoin-  program  la  adopted,  it  would 
make  possible  an  Increase  in  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  college  housing  loan  program 
without  additional  direct  federal  expendi- 
ture. 

I  support  your  efforts  to  expand  flnsnclng 
available  to  college  bousing  while  keeping  the 
interest  rate  at  three  percent.  The  Adminis- 
tration's action  in  proposing  an  increase  In 
the  Interest  rate  and  withholding  presently 
available  loan  funds  are  catise  for  serious 
concern. 

The  State  University  Is  currently  paying  as 
much  as  4.4  percent  for  New  York  State 
Dormitory  Authority  bonds,  and  we  now  have 
applications  in  for  federal  funds  at  the  three 
parent  rate.  The  higher  interest  costs  will 
result  in  higher  dormitory  rental  rates,  an 
Increase  which  must  be  pawed  on  to  students 
and  parents.  This  clearly  would  be  tnitnt«^i  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  nation's  future  edu- 
cational growth. 

Although  I  was,  unfcatunately,  unable  to 
attend  the  bearing  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  July  17-2S,  when  the 
Administration's  bill.  Sec.  207  of  S.  144S,  was 
under  review,  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this 


letter  to  Senator  John  Sparkman,  Chalrmaa 
of  the  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Conunittes, 
with  the  request  that  it  be  entered  into  the 
record  of  the  hearing  and  be  considered  by 
the  Committee  in  reaching  its  decision  on 
this  pending  legislation. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  and  commend  yon 
for  your  interest  and  support. 
Sincerely. 

Samxtxl  B.  Ooulo. 

JUX.T  18.  1M7. 
Dr.  SAinnEL  B.  Ooxru), 
President.  State  University  of  New  York, 
Albany.  N.Y. 

DBAS  Db.  Ooviit:  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  in  some  recent  developments  since 
our  correspondence  last  fall  on  the  problems 
of  the  availability  of  low  Interest  loans  t<a 
college  housing. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  submitted  a  bill,  S.  2000, 
a  copy  of  which  is  encloEed,  that  I  believe  will 
help  ameliorate  this  critical  situation.  In 
essence,  it  will  enable  the  federal  government 
to  pay  the  difference  between  3  %  and  the  go- 
ing rate  of  Interest  on  loans  which  colleges 
procure  In  the  oi>en  market.  The  cost  to  the 
government  will  be  minimal  and  yet  would 
mean  a  very  appreciable  amount  of  low  in- 
terest loans — up  to  $400  million  to  the  col- 
leges. These  supplemental  federally  sub- 
sidized loans  would  be  in  addition  to  the  $300 
million  In  direct  loans  already  allocated  for 
this  purpose. 

As  I  know  of  your  sincere  concern,  I 
thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  giving 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  in  this  area,  and 
perhaps  lend  your  prestige  to  effectuating 
passage  of  this  bill.  At  the  same  time,  you 
may  wish  to  address  yourself  to  the  Admin- 
istration's blU  (Sec.  207  of  attached  S.  1448) 
to  raise  the  interest  rate  of  the  existing  di- 
rect loan  program  from  3%  to  up  to  4^% — 
a  proposal  which  I  believe  to  be  intwiwai  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation's  future 
educational  growth. 

Hearings  will  be  held  from  the  17th 
through  the  2Sth  of  July.  Shoxild  you  be  In- 
terested, I  would  look  forward  to  bearing 
from  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacos  K.  jAvrrs, 

U.S.  Senator. 

UmvERSTTT  or  CALSrOSMU, 
Berkeley,  Cali/.,  September  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob    K.  Javtts, 
Member  o/  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  WnxtAM  Proxmirx, 
Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OKNTLEMxif :  This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  29,  1967,  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity of  California's  position  on  S.  2000. 

We  favor  the  plan  proposed  In  that  legisla- 
tion and  are  urging  its  adoption  as  a  supple- 
ment to  existing  programs.  Our  advocacy  of 
S.  aoOO  is  being  conducted  through  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  and  the  University  of  California's 
Washington  office. 

As  a  matter  of  Interest,  you  may  wish  to 
know  that  we  estimate  residential  housing 
needs  for  the  nine  campuses  of  the  XTnlver- 
slty  wiU  total  approximately  $160,000,000  for 
the  period  of  the  next  five  years. 

If  further  details  concerning  the  Univer- 
sity's position  on  S.  2000  would  be  helpful, 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Mark  Ferber 
of  our  Washington  office  meet  with  you  at 
your  convenience.  His  office  is  located  at  1310 
19th  Street,  N.W.,  telephone  463-8818. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Craxlbs  J.  RncH. 


December  -4,  1^^'^ 
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Universttt  of  Washington. 
Seattle.  Wash.,  September  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs. 
Ti  1  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
''5.n«N*TOR  javtts:   The  tJnlver^ty  of 
WasWngton    welcomes    the    opportunity    to 
S^ent  on  S.  2000.  The  shon^ge  of  college 
housing  loan  funds  has  been  of  serious  con- 
Lm  to  the  University  of  Washington,  and 
toT^SsSe    of    thU    proposed    leglslatton 
^uld  bemost  helpful  to  the  University. 

Since  world  War  H.  all  of  the  residence 
hrils  at  the  university  have  been  financed 
through  the  college  Housing  Loan  Prog^- 
T^  bonds  are  amortized  from  student  board 
I?|  room  payments.  The  low  interest  rates 
«aulble  under  this  program  have  helped 
to  keep  board  and  room  rates  at  a  reasonable 
level,  thus  holding  down  the  total  cost  of  a 
university  education. 

The  need  to  provide  student  housing  con- 
tinues to  grow  at  a  rapid  rate  Not  only  is 
university  enrollment  increasing,  but  the 
avaUabllity  of  private  housing  for  students 
has  decreased  substantially  in  the  past  year. 
This  shortage  of  housing  in  the  Seattle  area 
18  mainly  due  to  business  expansion  whldi 
has  drawn  large  numbers  of  new  workers  to 
t^  city  in  direct  competition  with  college 
s^dents  for  low  cost  housing.  At  the  present 
time  waiting  lUts  for  University  dormitory 
space  contoin  more  than  a  thousand  ^^^• 
cieMlT  demonstrating  an  urgent  need  for 
University  housing,  a  need  which  wUl  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  enrollment  increases. 

The  University  of  Washington  Is  hopeful 
that  low  Interest  funds  can  continue  to  M 
made  avalUble  for  urgently  needed  new 
dormitories.  In  the  face  of  rising  construc- 
tion costs,  low  interest  rates  can  help  the 
university  to  maintain  board  and  rooin 
rates  at  a  level  which  will  help  keep  the  cost 
of  a  university  education  within  the  means 
of  students  from  low  income  famUies. 
S  2000  would  be  of  substantial  assistance  in 
accompUshlng   this    aim.    and    we   urge    its 

^"^^"sendlng  copies  of  this  letter  to  Sena- 
tors Jackson   and   Magnuson   so   that   toey 
may  be  advised  of  the  importance  of  S.  2000 
to  the  University  of  Washington. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  E.  Odeoaabb, 

President. 


Renssei-aib  Polttechntc  Inwh'Uts, 

Troy,  N.Y.,  September  22, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  We  are  very  mHCb 
Interested  In  Senate  BUI  S.  2000  and  wish  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  the  passage  of  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

The  citizen  of  tomorrow  wUl  be  living  in 
an  America  that  is  dlfBcult  to  imagine,  and  It 
Is  the  reeponslbUlty  of  educational  institu- 
tions today  to  develop  programs  and  an  en- 
vironment that  wUl  shape  his  education  and 
his  contributions  to  society.  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  has  accepted  this  respon- 
slbUlty  through  the  years  in  providing  an 
education  centered  in  science  and  technology 
yet  including  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences. 

Mindful  of  the  need  of  providing  the  ap- 
propriate environment  for  a  larger  number 
of  students,  Rensselaer  has  embarked  on  a 
long-range  planning  and  development  pro- 
gram of  the  facilities  that  wiU  be  needed.  In- 
cluded are  additional  residence  halls  for  un- 
dergraduate students,  housing  units  for  ad- 
vanced students  pursuing  graduate  work, 
and  additional  apartments  for  married  stu- 
dents. On  top  of  this  the  need  for  housing 
facilities  for  faculty  and  research  staff  con- 
fronts not  only  Rensselaer  but  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  country. 


The  provisions  of  S.  9000.  If  passed,  would 
enable  colleges  and  universities  throiighout 
the  land  to  tackle  these  immediate  pressing 
problems  more  promptly  as  they  consider 
any  required  Increases  necessary  because  of 
other  rising  costs  of  operations. 

At  the  present  time  the  Federal  college 
housing  loan  program  is  not  helping  colleges 
and  universities  since  no  loan  applications 
are  l>elng  accepted.  If  the  needs  of  coUege 
housing  are  to  be  met,  action  is  needed  to 
reopen  applications  under  existing  authority. 
Sincerely, 

R.  O.  FOLSOM . 

Univxrsitt  or  Dbtbott, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  October  10.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Pboxmibb, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

Deak  Senator  Javtts  and  Senator  Pbox- 
mibb:  Thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  comment 
on  Senate  Bill  2000. 

Like  many  Instltuttona.  the  University  of 
Detroit  faces  a  critical  need  to  add  coUege 
housing  faculties.  In  fact  we  have  Just  em- 
barked on  a  new  dormitory  complex  that  wlU 
cost  approximately  W.6  mllUon.  Of  this 
amount,  a  loan  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  of  some 
$1.8  mUllon  is  expected.  The  balance  of  tlA 
mUllon  has  been  arranged  from  a  private 
source  and  wUl  require  Interest  at  prime  rate 
(probably  6%).  ThU  addition  wiU  Increase 
our  student  housing  by  500  beds  (or  60%). 
and  a  further  600-bed  Increase  wlU  probably 
be  required  in  another  three  years  or  so. 

In  addition  to  the  dormitory  complex,  we 
plan  to  construct  a  food  services  facility  that 
WiU  cost  approximately  $1.6  mUUon,  and  at 
this  time  It  appears  that  we  must  secure  the 
funds  from  a  private  source — again  at  the 
prime  rate. 

Obviously,  the  proposed  bill,  which  would 
provide  an  effective  interest  rate  of  3  % ,  would 
enable  us  to  cut  our  borrowing  costs  and 
thereby  allow  us  to  pass  the  savings  on  to 
prospective  students  in  the  form  of  lower 
room  rentals.  Ukewise,  if  the  bill  extended 
to  food  services,  a  slmUar  reduction  in 
Interest  rates  and  student  food  charges 
wovUd  be  possible. 

Accordingly,  we  heartily  endorse  the  pro- 
posed legUlatton  that  would  assUt  Im- 
portantiy  by  providing  student  housing 
funds  at  lower  interest  rates.  This  cost  sav- 
ing would  be  of  great  help  as  we  develop  o\a 
plans  to  meet  the  increasing  housing  de- 
mands of  higher  enrollments  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MAI.COI.M    CARSON,   SJ.. 

President. 


TUIAMB  UKIVEBSITT, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  September  27, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs:  We  have  reviewed 
the  general  approach  suggested  by  S.  2000 
recommending  a  new  method  of  handling 
the  loan  applications  for  coUeges  and  uni- 
versities, iis  we  understand  the  legislation, 
it  offers  a  fine  potential  which  does  not 
now  exist  for  dealing  systematicaUy  and 
regularly  with  an  urgent  need  in  our  so- 
ciety. As  matters  stand  at  the  present  time 
the  unavallabUlty  of  funds  under  the  i»es- 
ent  program  is  a  serlovis  deterrent  to  the 
ftirther  development  of  strength  in  a  num- 
ber of  institutions.  We  beUeve  the  program 
you  have  proposed  in  S.  2000  provides  much 
needed  fiexlblUty  and  long  term  continuity 
In  program  development. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  E.  Longeneckzr. 

President. 


Los  Angeles,  Caut.. 

September  8,  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Senate  blU  2000  woiUd  be  of  considerable 
aid  to  the  private  iinlversltles  whose  bonds 
are  not  tax  exempt  and  therefore  bid  at  a 
higher  rate  than  tax-exempt  general  obliga- 
tion bonds  of  goverrmiental  subdivisions. 
The  University  of  Southern  California  is 
in  need  of  additional  student  housing  and 
would  very  likely  make  application  for  a 
bond  issue  of  the  order  of  $6  mUUon.  Senate 
bUl  2000  appears  to  us  to  have  many  advan- 
tages over  a  bill  which  wovUd  raise  the  exist- 
ing direct  loan  program  to  $700  miUlon. 
Univebsttt    or   Southben 

CAUrOBMIA, 

Carl  V.  Franklin, 

Vice  President. 


Untversitt  or  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  31, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts  and 
Hon.  William  Proxmire. 
Members  of  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

GEifTLEMEN:  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
la  vitaUy  interested  in  legislation  which  will 
he  helpful  in  overcoming  the  critical  short- 
age of  student  residence  halls. 

Our  enrollment  Is  expanding  rapidly  and 
we  anticipate  an  Increase  of  approximately 
fifty  percent  in  the  next  five  or  six  years.  It 
WiU  l>e  most  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
accept  admissions  for  this  large  number  of 
young  men  and  women  unless  substantial 
additions  can  be  made  to  our  housing  facul- 
ties. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  we  have  in 
connection  with  housing  is  the  financing  of 
new  structures  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
charging  rentals  sufficient  to  cover  operating 
and  debt  service  charges,  due  in  considerable 
measure  to  rapidly  rising  construction  costs 
and  high  Interest  charges. 

Your  proposal  to  use  differential  payments 
has  great  appeal  to  vis.  This  device  plus  the 
possible  continuation  of  the  existing  direct 
loan  program  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  American  colleges  and  universities. 

We  urge  that  you  press  for  favorable  action 
by  the  Congress  on  your  suggestion. 
Very  tnUy  yours, 

Ralph  C.  Btirsiek, 
Executive  Vice  President. 

Clarxson  College  or  Technology, 

Potsdam.  N.Y..  August  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Hon.  William  Proxmirb, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senators:  This  is  In  reference 
to  the  legislation  (S.  2000)  ^lich  you  have 
Introduced  concerning  the  financing  of  col- 
lege housing.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  being 
in  support  of  the  objectives  of  tills  proposed 
legislation. 

Clarkson  CoUege  of  Technology  now  houses 
approximately  1500  students  In  coUege  dor- 
mitories, and  has  Just  committed  the  con- 
struction of  a  240-man  dormitory  unit  which 
wUl  be  completed  next  year.  The  CoUege 
must  construct  two  additional  240-man  units 
between  1968  and  1971  to  accommodate  Its 
projected  increase  in  student  enroUment  in 
the  years  immediately  ahead.  But.  at  the 
current  market  rate  for  Interest  (we  wUl  have 
to  pay  an  interest  rate  of  4.2%  on  our  most 
recent  dormitory),  it  wlU  be  extremely  dlfll- 
ciUt  for  us  to  provide  new  dormitory  facil- 
ities which  are  self-supporting  and  self- 
amortising.  At  the  same  time,  we  know  that 
the  current  Federal  program  which  provides 
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•300,000.000  In  direct  loans  at  3%  Interest  U 
completely  Inadequate  to  meet  the  great 
student  housing  shortage  across  the  country. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  will  report  favorably  to 
the  Senate  on  your  proposed  legislation. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

John  W.  Obaham,  Jr. 

Untveksitt  of  LoxnsTiLLK, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  September  1, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Javtts  :  I  am  delighted  to  en- 
dorse Senate  BUI  2000  which  you  and  Senator 
Proxmlre  have  Introduced.  The  University  of 
liOulsvlUe  has  now  In  the  planning  stage  four 
buildings  requiring  Federal  loans.  We  have 
not  completed  the  applications  because  of  the 
fact  that  no  funds  Biie  available.  These  four 
buildings  are: 

1.  An  International  House  with  dormitory 
rooms  for  100  students — approximate  cost 
$500,000. 

2.  A  graduate  dormitory  tor  our  Southern 
Police  Institute — approximate  cost  $500,000. 

3.  A  Married  Student  Apartment  Building 
containing  100  apartments — approximate 
cost  $3,000,000. 

4.  A  men's  dormitory  for  300  men — approxU 
mate  cost  $2,000,000. 

These  buildings  are  In  Immediate  prospect. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  other  Informa- 
tion you  may  wish  In  the  Interests  of  the 
rapid  passage  of  your  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Davidson. 

President. 

American  Cottncil  on  Edttcation, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  23. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  Javits. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Senator  Javits:  Thank  you  for 
sending  us  a  copy  of  your  June  22  news  re- 
lease announcing  your  Introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  ease  the  college  housing  shortage. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  bill,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  we  are  tremendously  enthusiastic  about 
the  approach  you  are  taking.  We  believe  that 
this  could  be  a  significant  companion  piece 
to  existing  college  hoiislng  legislation. 

I  am  sending  you  under  separate  cover  a 
study  of  college  housing  needs  sponsored  by 
the  American  Council  on  Education.  You  will 
see  that  we  estimate  a  need  of  $1  billion  per 
year  In  new  construction  at  the  very  mini- 
mum. Since  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
budget  for  the  next  few  years  can  stand  an 
annual  appropriation  level  of  this  magnitude 
for  direct  loans,  we  believe  We  must  find 
alternatives  such  as  you  suggest. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  also  of  sending  you 

testimony   which   we   presented    before    the 

Housing  Subconunittee  In  the  House.  This 

win  give  you  an  indication  of  our  position. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  P.  Morse. 
Director  of  the  Commission. 

Seton  Hall  Universitt, 
South  Orange.  If  J.,  October  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  reply  to  your  letter 
of  August  29  advising  me  of  consideration 
of  legislation  to  ease  the  chronic  college 
housing  shortage  (S.  2000)  by  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  I  am 
pleased  to  advise  you  of  the  Interest  of  Seton 
Hall  University  in  this  legislation. 

We  are  very  much  in  favor  of  S.  2000  and 
the  use  of  loan  differential  payments.  It 
would  allow  the  direct  loan  program  to  be 
used  by  many  of  the  smaller  colleges.  The  bUl 


would  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
money  now  available  and  the  following  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities: low  Interest  rates  per  annum;  long- 
term  finance  period;  low  annual  charge  of 
financing:  Federal  government  standards 
control;  design  flexibility. 

If  the  bill  were  not  enacted,  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  subject  to  the  following 
disadvantages:  high  total  cost  of  program; 
higher  Interest  rate;  cash-flow  requirements; 
too  long  a  period  of  "lead"  or  planning  time; 
lEu:k  of  Federal  quality  control  with  re- 
sultant Inferior  construction. 

The  cost  of  borrowing  money  is  high,  and 
it  can  add  as  much  as  45%  to  the  cost  of  a 
new  facility.  I  do  believe  that  many  colleges 
and  universities  can  pay  considerably  less  In- 
terest by  observing  the  quality  rating  of  the 
bonds;  the  locality  where  the  bonds  are  of-' 
fered  for  sale;  the  quality  rating  of  the 
bonds,  and  the  skill  of  the  persons  responsi- 
ble for  selling  the  bonds. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  increases  In  Interest 
on  loans  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 
Any  proposed  increase  would  force  the  uni- 
versities to  Increase  charges  to  students. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Dougheett, 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Newark,  President. 
Seton  Hall  University. 

National  Association  of  State 
UNrvERsmxs  and  Land-Orant 
Colleges, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  27. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits  :  This  is  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  your  Introduction  of  Senate 
Bill  2000,  designed  to  Increase  the  College 
Housing  Loan  Program  by  $300  million  by 
authorizing  a  subsidy  of  the  difference  In 
Interest  rate  between  the  private  market  and 
the  present  Federal  direct  lending  rate  of  3 
per  cent.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  State  Universities  and 
Land-Grant  Colleges,  meeting  In  Washington 
m  May,  endorsed  this  approach  as  being  the 
most  feasible  in  prospect,  in  view  of  cur- 
rent budgetary  and  related  problems.  It 
would,  if  adopted  and  implemented,  make 
possible  a  $600  million  College  Housing  Loan 
Program  for  the  coming  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  the  direct  Federal  outlay  to 
approximately  the  $300  million  mentioned 
in  the  President's  budget  message.  With  re- 
spect to  the  subsidy  of  interest  rates  in- 
volved, I  would  note  that  the  College  Hous- 
ing Loan  Program  has  in  the  past  returned  a 
net  profit  to  the  Treasury  above  all  ex- 
penses. 

Your  proposal  has  the  merit  of  keeping  col- 
lege costs  down  for  the  students  and  parents 
who  must  foot  the  bill,  and  at  the  same  time 
providing  for  participation  in  the  program 
by  private  lending  agencies  which  have  in 
the  past  played  a  substantial  role  in  financing 
college  housing. 
Sincerely, 

Russell  I.  Thackret, 

Executive  Director. 


The  Untversttt  of  New  Mexico. 

Albuquerque,  October  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  delay  in  this  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  August  29,  asking  for 
reactions  to  S.  2000.  is  in  no  way  indicative 
of  a  lack  of  enthiislasm  for  the  substance  of 
the  bill.  On  the  contrary,  its  provisions  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  all  institutions 
which,  like  this  one,  have  to  rely  on  revenue 
bonds  for  housing  construction.  Some  of  the 
reasons  are  as  follows. 


1.  Bonds  would  be  sold  to  private  investors 
as  funds  were  needed.  The  direct  loan  pro- 
gram operates  intermittently  when  it  has  the 
necessary  authorization.  Colleges  and  unl. 
verslties  need  to  be  able  to  build  in  time  to 
meet  specific  student  demands.  To  be  sure  of 
housing  capacity,  an  institution  may  be 
tempted  to  overbuild  whenever  funds  are 
available,  with  resulting  dissipation  of  loan 
funds  and  institutional  resources. 

2.  A  guaranteed  net  Interest  rate  would  en- 
able the  college  to  make  intelligent  plans  for 
new  housing,  the  quality  of  which  is  limited 
by  the  ability  of  the  student  to  pay  his  rental, 
the  availability  of  other  resources  than  proj- 
ect revenues,  and  tbe  Interest  rate. 

3.  Responsibility  for  review  of  the  fiscal 
soundness  of  college  bousing  ventures  would 
rest  with  the  private  Investor,  rather  than 
with  one  of  the  federal  agencies,  which  might 
be  more  appropriate. 

4.  Hopefully,  the  college  might  be  relieved 
of  some  of  tlie  elaborate  and  cumbersome 
architectural  reviews  which  seem  to  be  a  fea- 
ture of  the  direct  loan  program. 

5.  The  availability  of  alternate  methods  of 
finance  would  no  doubt  have  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  interest  rates  even  when  the  college 
borrowed  in  the  open  market  without  the 
help  of  either  the  direct  loan  program  or  the 
Interest  supplement. 

Thank  you  for  your  helpful  Interest  in  the 
college  housing  problem. 
Sincerely, 

Tom  L.  Popejot. 

President. 

UNivERsrrr  of  Notre  Dame, 
Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  September  28, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Javits:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  29,  1967,  I  am  solidly  in 
favor  of  your  plan  to  have  colleges  and  uni- 
versities sell  bonds  to  private  Industries  at 
the  market  rate  of  interest;  provided,  the 
United  States  Government  would  then  make 
loan  differential  payments  which  would  cover 
the  difference  between  the  market  rate  of 
interest  and  three  percent. 

I  am  wondering.  Senator  Javits,  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  under  your  plan  to  free  the 
Government  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
supervision  of  plans  and  construction  that 
IS  going  on  at  the  present  time  under  the 
present  program.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
if  a  University  is  going  to  sell  bonds  to  a 
private  Investor,  the  University  has  to  do 
everything  possible  to  see  that  the  building 
Is  soundly  built  and,  yet.  not  with  extrava- 
gances. In  other  words,  private  investors 
would  want  to  be  assured  of  all  this.  There- 
fore, the  Government  would  be  relieved  of  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  supervision  of  con- 
struction that  must  be  employing  a  vast 
army  of  payroll.  For  example,  all  payrolls 
on  housing  construction  must  be  forwarded 
to  the  District  Office  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  This,  it 
seems,  is  a  herculean  task  for  anyone  to  even 
look  at  considering  the  n\imber  of  construc- 
tion Jobs  that  are  going  on.  The  great 
amount  of  supervision  slows  down  construc- 
tion tremendously.  I  would  safely  say  that 
the  provisions  of  the  present  Housing  Agency 
hold  up  construction  by  at  least  six  months. 
Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  your  Bill  be 
such  that  the  colleges  would  proceed  on  their 
own  to  build  and  to  find  a  private  investor, 
and  that  if  one  is  successful  in  doing  this, 
the  Government  would  accept  this  as  a  fact 
and  be  willing  to  pick  up  the  Subsidy  of  the 
difference  between  three  percent  and  the 
market  rate  of  Interest  for  such  a  loan.  I 
cannot  urge  you  too  strongly  to  give  this 
every  consideration. 

In  regard  to  the  existing  direct  loan  pro- 
gram.   It    would    seem    to    me    that    many 
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chanees  could  be  made  to  speed  up  the  work 
Ind  W  put  more  trust  and  confidence  in  the 
unlversiues  and  colleges.  By  this  time  most 
of  them  are  extremely  experienced  In  such 
building  and  the  building  would  be  identical 
whether  the  Government  processed  every 
step  of  the  way  or  not.  *         „ 

Anything  you  can  do  to  help  us  to  con- 
gtruct  these  buUdings  and,  yet,  buUd  them 
faster  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  sincerely. 

Rev.  Jerome  J.  Wilson,  C.S.C, 
Vice  President-Business  Affairs. 

University  of  Houston, 
Houston,  Tex.,  September  19, 1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  jAvrrs :  I  have  been  requested 
to  reply  to  your  communication  regarding  S. 
2000  (loan  differential  payments),  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

The  University  of  Houston  favors  this  legis- 
lation, which  in  our  Judgment  offers  a  most 
practicable  means  of  supporting  some  $300- 
400,000,000  in  college  housing  funds  to  be 
sold  to  private  Investors. 

At  this  InsUtutlon,  as  on  so  many  other 
campuses,  there  is  a  critical  and  growing 
shortage  of  dormitory  space.  Through  rela- 
tively high  priorities  which  can  be  clearly  es- 
tablished, it  has  been  possible  for  us  to  ob- 
tain a  3%  loan  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  in  the  max- 
imum amount  of  $3,000,000.  Only  by  combin- 
ing this  with  a  private  gilt  of  $1,000,000  were 
we  able  to  bridge  the  gap  between  proceeds 
of  revenue  bonds  and  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  a  complex  for  1,200  students.  Yet  almost 
before  construction  begins,  we  face  the  need 
for  a  similar  facility. 

Without  S.  2000,  the  University  of  Houston 
will  have  to  compete  again  with  our  sister 
Institutions  (many  of  them  perhaps  less  able 
to  arrange  loans  in  the  private  market)  for  a 
Government  loan.  How  much  simpler  and 
more  equitable,  as  you  point  out.  to  provide 
differential  payments  for  the  larger  institu- 
tions. 

You  can  understand  our  dilemma  still  fur- 
ther, and  our  support  for  S.  2000,  when  I 
report  the  registration  figures  for  1967-68 
which  became  available  here  only  today.  They 
indicate  that  the  University  of  Houston  will 
enroll  approximately  22,000  students,  or  Just 
twice  the  number  registered  eight  years  ago. 
Sincerely, 

Patrick  J.  Nicholson, 
Vice  President,  University  Development. 


The  Catholic  Universitt  of  America, 

Washington,  D.C,  October  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Our  Rector,  the  Most 
Reverend  William  J.  McDonald  has  referred 
your  letter  of  Aug\ist  29,  1967  to  me  for  r^ly. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  is  considering  legis- 
lation (S.  2000)  to  ease  the  chronic  college 
housing  shortage.  We  appreciate  tlie  efforts 
of  you  and  Senator  Proxmlre  in  introducing 
and  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

The  fact  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbcm  Development  has  not  been  able 
to  accept  applications  since  January,  1968, 
except  for  a  brief  period  in  April  of  this  year, 
has  worked  a  particular  hstfdship  on  the 
Catholic  University  of  America.  We  got  au- 
thorization from  our  Board  of  Trustees  in 
January,  1966  to  subnolt  an  application  for  a 
new  men's  dormitory  but  have  not  been  able 
to  do  anything  because  of  this  "freeee"  on 
applications.  We  are  now  In  a  position  where 
we  also  need  to  apply  for  a  new  women's 
dormitory.  We  understand  that  unless  some 


action  Is  taken  it  may  be  two  or  three  years 
after  that  before  a  building  can  be  buUt;  this 
creates  a  hopeless  situation. 

Therefore,  we  would  very  much  favor  any 
legislation  to  make  more  funds  available  for 
college  housing  and  related  faculties  and  we 
would  be  particularly  interested  in  your  pro- 
j>oeal  which  would  keep  the  Interest  rate  for 
the  schools  at  3  % . 
With  every  best  wish.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Magner, 
Vice  Rector  for  Business  and  Finance. 

Montana  State  UNiVEBSirT, 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  September  26. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Between  now  and 
1970  our  University  will  need  approximately 
six  million  dollars  ($6,000,000)  for  student 
bousing.  In  1966  we  financed  a  dormitory 
and  the  construction  of  170  apartment  units 
for  married  students.  The  Interest  rate  for 
this  loan  was  4.6%.  In  1966  we  borrowed 
money  at  3.7%,  and  In  1963  at  3.4%.  The 
mounting  Interest  rates  and  increasing  cost 
of  oonstniction  are  forcing  us  to  raise  o;ir 
charges  for  room  and  board.  If  we  could  bor- 
row money  at  3%,  we  would  obviously  effect 
a  considerable  saving  which  we  oould  pass  on 
to  the  students. 

We  favor  the  action  you  are  proposing. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  H.  Johnson, 

President. 

Wake  Forest  Universitt, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  September  12, 1967. 
Re:  Senate  BUI  2000. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javitb, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  demand  that 
the  American  economy  is  making  for  college 
graduates  has  produced  a  nation-wide  short- 
age In  student  housing.  Virtually  every  col- 
lege and  university  is  experiencing  the  unfor- 
tunate situation  of  refusing  admission  to 
qualified  applicants  because  of  the  lack  of 
available  housing. 

Senate  BUl  2000  seems  to  hold  some  pros- 
pect for  at  least  partial  alleviation  of  this 
problem.  As  a  private  university,  Wake  Forest 
has  sought  cooperation  with  the  private  sec- 
tor in  financing  its  capital  needs.  We  propose 
to  continue  this  policy  as  long  as  adequate 
funds  are  avaUable  at  reasonable  rates;  other- 
wise, our  only  alternative  is  to  turn  to  the 
public  resources  available  through  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. In  either  case,  the  legislation  pro- 
posed in  Senate  Bill  2000  seems  to  provide  for 
our  needs  and  requirements. 

We  heartily  recommend  favorable  action  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 
FalthfuUy  yours. 

James  R.  Scales,  President. 


Lx  MoTNE  College. 
Le  Moyne  Heights,  Syracuse.  N.Y.. 

August  16,  1967. 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts  :  After  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  my  advisors,  I  am  most  aware 
of  the  effect  on  our  coUege  program  of  the 
current  standstill  in  the  College  Housing 
Loan  Program.  We  are,  ourselves,  at  a  stend- 
stiU  because  of  the  lack  of  release  of  fiscal 
1968  loan  funds.  We  have  filed,  with  the 
proper  authorities  In  HUD,  a  letter  of  Intent 
for  application  for  a  coUege  housing  loan  of 
approximately  $1,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  residence  hall  lor  two  hundred  women 
students.  Our  schedule  calls  for  the  begin- 
ning of  construction  in  March  1968  with  oc- 


cupancy in  September  1969.  We  cannot  pro- 
ceed any  further  imtU  we  are  able  to  process 
our  application.  I  woiUd  ask,  therefore,  that 
with  your  usual  concern  you  look  Into  the  re- 
lease of  the  funds  for  the  coUege  housing 
loan  program.  I  make  this  request  with  full 
awareness  of  the  effectiveness  of  yo\ir  advo- 
cacy In  the  past. 
AU  at  Le  Moyne  express  thanks  for  your 

help. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  L.  Beillt,  S  J., 

President. 

Rochester  Ikstttdte  of  Technoloot, 

Rochester.  N.Y^  Augu»t  31, 1997. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  have  the  letter  of 
August  29th  signed  by  you  and  The  Honor- 
able WllUam  Proxmlre  concerning  the  new 
proposal  for  loans  for  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties as  far  as  housing  is  concerned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  thU  Is  a  fine  and  an 
imaginative  way  to  handle  tills  very  crltlcai 
problem. 

Those  oj^us  at  the  Institute  would  be  en- 
thusiastic about  this  as  a  new  mechanism 
for  solving  a  critical  problem. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Mark  ELLXNOTOir, 

President. 

SotTTHERN  Methodist  UNivEBsrrT, 

Dallas,  Tex.,  September  1. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Proxmire, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  I  greatly  appreciate  yoxir 
letter  of  August  29,  1967,  InvlUng  my  com- 
ments regarding  prospective  legislation  (8. 
2000)  which  you  have  introduced  that  might 
help  to  ease  the  chronic  college  housing 
shortage.  Southern  Methodist  University  is 
vitally  interested  In  your  proposal  and  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  obtain  additional 
government  loans  for  dormitories  which  It 
badly  needs. 

This  past  year  we  considered  all  the  ave- 
nues open  to  us  through  private  funding 
and  found  that  such  construction  was  im- 
possible short  of  raising  room  rents  to  a 
higher  level  than  we  thought  warranted.  Un- 
fortunately, our  application  which  was  sub- 
mitted during  the  thirty  day  open  period 
last  spring  was  denied. 

We  at  this  University  are  dedicated  to  the 
role  of  educating  the  whole  student,  both 
within  and  outside  the  classroom.  We  have 
benefited  from  low  cost  government  loans 
for  dormitories,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
past  years  and  we  badly  need  additional 
facilities  for  housing  at  thU  time.  We  h^ve 
ready  plans  for  two  additional  residential 
units  and  a  food  center,  which  would  house 
and  serve  meals  to  approximately  700  stu- 
dents, at  a  cost  of  between  $4  and  6  million. 
We  therefore,  would  encourage  the  legisla- 
tion which  you  have  submitted  and  would 
hope  to  benefit  from  its  passage  In  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  youth  who  come  here  for 
their  higher  education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wnxm  M.  Tate, 

President. 


The  Universttt  op  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  September  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
VS.  Senate,  WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  We  received,  wltto 
interest,  your  letter  concerning  the  legisla- 
tion S.  2000,  which  Is  currentiy  before  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
EarUer  this  year  we  had  noted  with  deep 
concern  the  lack  of  funds  for  handling  the 
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number  of  loan  applications  before  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Tbe  Univeralty  of  Vermont  la  now  plan- 
ning a  residence  hall  facility  to  house  600 
additional  students.  Our  present  plan  envi- 
sioned financing  through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development.  Therefore, 
we  have  a  very  great  interest  in  such  a  plan 
as  you  have  presented,  which  would  con- 
tinue the  interest  rate  at  three  percent  in 
order  to  make  these  buildings  feasible  and 
not  too  expensive  in  the  matter  of  rental  to 
college  students.  We  commend  your  efforts 
to  make  these  funds  available. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lticam  S.  Rowell. 

President. 

RuTQcas — ^The  Stat*  Univkrsitt, 
New  Brunswick.  NJ..  August  31. 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javtts:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  August  the  twenty-ninth  concern- 
ing S-2000.  There  Is  no  doubt  whatsoever 
that  we  must  have  a  more  adequate  program 
for  college  housing. 

I  am  alarmed  at  the  way  In  which  the  gen- 
eral costs  of  higher  education  to  the  student 
are  going  up,  and  if  the  present  3  %  rate  wUl 
be  raised,  this  would  put  an  additional  bur- 
den on  the  student. 

I,  therefore,  support  most  sincerely  your 
efforts  to  find  a  way  of  financing  housing 
without  increasing  the  Interest  rate. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

SIason  W.  Ososs. 

Clemson  UrrrvERsrrY, 
CUmson,  S.C.,  September  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Hon.  Wn.iJAi<  Pboxicire. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  appreciate  very  much 
your  letter  dated  August  29  advising  that 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee is  now  considering  legislation  (S.  2000), 
which  you  have  introduced  to  ease  the  chron- 
ic college  housing  shortage. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  S.  2000  is 
one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation currently  being  considered  by  the 
Congress,  Insofar  as  federal  aid  to  higher  edu- 
cation Is  concerned.  We  simply  cannot  con- 
struct the  housing  and  academic  facilities 
required  to  take  care  of  steadily  rising  en- 
rollments unless  additional  loan  funds  to 
cover  construction  costs  are  made  available. 
The  approach  to  a  solution  to  this  problem  as 
contained  in  S.  2000  Is  both  sound  and.  In 
my  opinion,  represents  perhaps  the  moat  eco- 
nomical approach  the  Federal  government 
can  take  at  this  time. 

We  commend  you  for  Introducing  this  leg- 
islation and  would  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee and  by  the  Senate. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  C.  Edwards, 

President. 

Oecroetown  UNivHwrrr, 
Washington,  D.C.  September  5,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Javtts:  I  have  received 
your  communication  of  August  29th  concern- 
ing legislation  (S.  2000)  which  is  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Oommlttee.  Tou  have  asked  me  to  indicate 
our  present  need  for  this  legislation  and  my 
comment  on  it. 

First  of  all.  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the 
present  time  we  do  not  feel  tbe  need  for  this 


legislation  because  we  have  In  the  recent 
past  completed  the  student  housing  facili- 
ties which  are  necessary  for  o\ir  present  state 
of  development.  We  are  currently  concen- 
trating on  building  other  educational  facili- 
ties which  are  matters  of  great  urgency.  I 
want  to  point  out,  however,  that  I  believe 
that  the  legislation  which  you  are  presently 
considering  is  of  very  great  Importance  to 
the  academic  community  In  the  United 
States.  It  is  quite  possible  that  In  a  couple  of 
years  we  also  wUl  be  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  having  such  loan  funds  available. 

It  is  certainly  very  clear  from  talking  to 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  univer- 
sities that  many  of  them  are  suffering  from 
a  critical  shortage  tn  housing  for  new  stu- 
dents. The  tight  money  market  which  has 
existed  for  some  time  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  get  financing  for  housing  even 
at  substantial  interest  rates.  The  necessity  of 
paying  high  interest  rates  for  this  housing 
means  that  the  Institutions  and  the  students 
In  them  are  very  seriously  affected  by  the 
charges  that  are  levied  against  them.  I  think 
it  Is  very  Important  that  Congress  pass  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  loans  which  have  a 
lower  interest  rate  or  that  Congress  provide 
for  an  Interest  subsidy  for  loans  which  are 
contracted  on  the  commercial  market.  I  think 
that  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  such  legisla- 
tion will  be  very  advantageoxis  to  the  cause 
of  higher  education  In  our  country. 

With  gratitude  and  sentiments  of  esteem, 
lam. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Oeraio  J.  Campbell,  S.J., 

President. 

Findlat  College, 
Flndlay,  Ohio.  September  6.  1967. 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatc«  Javits:  I  want  to  urge  you 
to  bring  the  bill*  which  you  have  sponsored 
affecting  college  housing  funds  before  the 
Senate  and  House  for  final  approval.  As  you 
doubtlessly  know,  the  need  for  more  and 
additional  college  housing  funds  has  now 
reached  a  critical  point.  In  fact  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  no  funds  at  all  available  for 
the  construction  of  dormitories. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Flndlay  College  to  he- 
gln  the  construction  of  additional  college 
houalng  this  past  spring  in  order  that  we 
may  be  able  to  occupy  these  buildings  by 
September  1,  1968.  Since  no  fimds  are  avail- 
able this  construction  has  been  delayed.  If 
we  were  to  begin  construction  immediately 
we  would  not  be  able  to  complete  the  con- 
struction in  order  to  occupy  the  dormitories 
on  the  above  mentioned  date.  I  want  to  in- 
dicate that  this  has  developed  Into  a  critical 
situation  for  the  forward  planning  for  Flnd- 
lay College. 

What  is  the  case  at  Flndlay  College  Is 
undoubtedly  the  case  elsewhere.  For  these 
reasons  I  urge  you  and  your  colleagues  to 
complete  the  work  on  the  college  housing 
program  and,  where  possible,  to  urge  the 
Bureau  of  Budget  to  release  funds  which 
presently  are  being  held. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ivan  e.  Frick, 

President. 

The  Universitt  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  September  1.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  Senate  2000,  a  bill  to 
ease  the  chronic  shortage  of  student  housing 
In  our  colleges  and  universities.  Tbe  bill  is 
in  my  opinion  well  designed  for  the  purpose 
and  would  meet  one  of  tbe  most  urgent  needs 


In  higher  education  today.  I  would  strongly 
endorse  the  bill  and  urge  Its  passage. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Howard  r.  Bowrn. 

[From   the  Buffalo    (N.Y.)    Evening  Newi, 

Sept.  27, 1967] 
Javits'  Loan-Aid  Plan  Spurred  bt  D'You- 

ville's  Appeal 
(By  Roland  Powell) 

Washington,  September  27. — An  Innovative 
interest-subsidiary  approach  to  make  mora 
college  construction  money  available — con- 
ceived as  the  result  of  a  Buffalo  college  presi- 
dent's letter — may  be  Included  in  legislation 
to  be  reported  out  shortly  by  the  Senate 
Banking  &  Currency  Committee. 

The  plan  is  the  work  of  Sen.  Javits  (R., 
N.  Y.)  and  his  staff,  who  began  considering 
ways  of  increasing  the  amount  of  college 
building  money  after  the  senator  received  a 
letter  from  Sister  Francis  Xavier,  president 
of  D'Youvllle  College  In  Buffalo. 

The  most  obvious  answer — simply  Increas- 
ing the  $300  million  a  year  in  direct  govern- 
ment loan  funds — was  eliminated  when  it 
became  apparent  It  would  not  be  accepted  by 
Congress  this  year. 

chances  appear  better 
Sen.  Javits  legislation  would  authorize  a 
$10  million  grant  to  help  colleges  pay  tbe 
difference  in  Interest  on  non-government 
loans  when  the  rate  is  higher  than  the  8 
per  cent  charged  on  federal  loans. 

Chances  for  success  of  the  Javits  plan  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing  dally  especially  with 
reports  that  many  colleges  have  been  voic- 
ing their  support  of  it  to  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives from  their  respective  states. 

The  matter  of  college  construction  loans 
came  to  a  head  In  January  1966  when  the 
Department  of  Housing  Sc  Urban  Develop- 
ment called  a  moratorium  on  applications, 
pointing  out  It  already  had  applicaOoni 
totaUng  $780  mUlion  while  $300  million  was 
budgeted.  Even  the  moratorium  didn't  help 
much  because  last  April,  It  opened  applica- 
tions for  a  30-day  period  and  got  179  requests 
for  $232  million  more. 

writes  to  javits 

Not  only  did  this  discourage  colleges,  faced 
with  critical  housing  problems,  but  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  boosting  the  Interest 
rates  on  the  government  loans  to  the  current 
market  rate,  4%  per  cent. 

On  May  5,  1966,  SUter  Francis  Xavier  wrote 
Sen.  Javits  expressing  her  "astonishment" 
at  learning  all  the  available  loan  funds  had 
been  expended  and  her  application  for  $3.4 
mUllon  to  build  a  badly-needed  third  dormi- 
tory on  campus,  along  with  applications  of 
26  other  colleges,  were  "burled  In  Washing- 
ton for  lack  of  resources." 

Sen.  Javits  contacted  HUD  for  an  explana- 
tion and  sent  copies  of  its  reply  to  the  col- 
lege president  and  Buffalo  businessmen  who 
are  members  of  the  D'Youvllle  College 
Coiucll. 

CONSIDERED    OTTARANTXES 

Then  he  Introduced  legislation  to  double 
the  amount  of  available  loans  to  $600  million, 
though  providing  that  the  additional  $300 
million  would  be  loaned  at  the  market  rate. 
It  passed  the  Senate,  33-31,  last  year  but  was 
eliminated  in  a  Senate-House  conference  on 
the  housing  bill. 

He  and  his  legislative  assistant,  James 
Orossman,  then  considered  a  plan  for  gov- 
ernment guarantees  of  loans,  aimed  at  trying 
to  induce  more  private  loans,  but  this  too 
appeared  to  face  little  chance  of  success. 

So  the  interest-subsidy  idea  was  developed 
and  Introduced  this  year.  Mr.  Javits  said  the 
additional  $10  million  to  make  up  the  inter- 
est difference  could  generate  another  $300  to 
$400  million  In  loans  from  banks  and  other 
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financial  Institutions  whUe  stUl  holding  the 
coUeges'  Interest  payments  at  3  per  cent. 

HUD  Secretary  Weaver  wrote  Sen.  Spark- 
man  (D.,  Ala.),  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee,  to  express  his  opposition  to  the 
Javits  plan. 

Secretary  Weaver  said  the  purpose  of  the 
Housing  Loan  Program  was  to  help  colleges 
that  were  unable  to  borrow  at  reasonable 
terms  from  the  private  market  and  not  to 
subsidize  private  borrowing. 

Another  objection  raised  In  committee  was 
that  while  the  $10  mllUon  proposed  by  Sen. 
Javits  constituted  a  comparatively  small  In- 
crease, it  involved  money  that  would  not  be 
lepald  to  the  government. 

COULD  FEAISXS  PLAN 

Bens.  Javits  and  Proxmlre  (D.,  WU.)  car- 
ried their  case  to  the  colleges  and  received 
heavy  affirmative  response. 

For  instance,  Chancellor  Samuel  B.  Gould 
of  the  State  University  of  New  York  called 
the  Javits  plan  "the  most  promising  method 
of  obtaining  an  immediate  increase  in  fed- 
eral support  for  college  housing." 

"The  administration's  action  In  proposing 
an  Increase  In  the  Interest  rate  and  with- 
holding presently  available  loan  funds  are 
cause  for  serious  concern,"  he  added.  Dr. 
Gould  said  the  State  University  was  paying 
4.4  per  cent  on  dormitory  authority  bonds. 

Higher    Interest    costs,    he    pointed    out, 
would  mean  higher  dormitory  rental  rates. 
d'touville  loan  approved 

The  Very  Rev.  Kenneth  F.  Slattery,  presi- 
dent of  Niagara  University,  wrote  that  his 
college  had  long  prided  Itself  on  being  able 
to  build  without  government  help  but,  with 
splrallng  costs  and  Increased  enrollment  "we 
need  help." 

Rep.  Patsy  Mink  (D.,  Hawaii)  Introduced 
similar  legislation  and  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  House  Banking  &  Currency  Commit- 
tee. 

Meanwhile,  D'Youvllle  CoUege's  application 
In  early  1966  eventually  bore  fruit.  On  June 
29  of  this  year,  HUD  annoimced  approval  of  a 
$1,936  million  loan  to  help  build  a  l2-8tory 
dormitory. 


reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  ptissed,  without  amendment, 
the  foUowlng  bill  and  Joint  resolution  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  0  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928  (46  Stat.  702) ,  as  amend- 
ed and  supplemented  (16  VS.C.  681h),  re- 
lating to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

SJ.  Res.  101.  A  Joint  resolution  amend- 
ing title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  guarantee  certain  loans  made  to 
the  National  Maritime  Historical  Society  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  Insisted  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  2171)  to  amend  the  Subver- 
sives Activities  Control  Act  of  1950  so  as 
to  accord  with  certain  decisions  of  the 
courts,  disagreed  to  by  the  Senate; 
sigreed  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Wnxis, 
Mr.  Tuck,  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
and  Mr.  Watson  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  messsige  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  6167)  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new 
loan,  and  for  other  purposes;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Rivers,  Mr.  Hubert,  Mr. 
Prick  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Arends, 
Mr.  CKoNSKi,  and  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  were 
appointed  msuiagers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 


nations  were  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  sessloiij 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A^. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  pjn.)  the  Soxate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
December  5, 1967,  at  10  ajn. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  nomi- 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  December  4,  1967: 

Indian  Claucs  Commission 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Com- 
missioners of  the  Indian  Claims  CommU- 

slon. 

John  T.  Vance,  of  Montana. 

Richard  Wi  Yarborough,  of  Texas. 

Jerome  K.  Kuykendall,  of  VlrglnU.  to  be 
a  Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission, vice  Arthur  V.  Watklns,  resigned. 
In  THE  Marine  Corps 

Lt  Gen.  Leonard  F.  Chapman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of  general  for  a 
period  of  4  years  from  the  Ist  day  of  January 
1968  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
tlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6201. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


L.  B.  J.:  A  Pre$ident  of  Patience  and 
Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  4,  1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech 
on  Saturday,  marking  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  atomic  energy.  President  John- 
son once  again  reaffirmed  the  Nation's 
determination  to  "dedicate  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death,  but 
to  life." 

The  President  announced  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  permit  safe- 
guards to  all  nuclear  activities  in  the 
country — excluding  national  security — 


that  will  provide  inspection  of  U.S.  nu- 
clear activities. 

The  President  declared: 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consUtent  policy 
of  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  nuclear  age. 

President  Johnson  is  a  man  of  pa- 
tience and  peace.  He  has  woi*ed  hard 
and  long  to  bring  to  fruition  a  nonpro- 
liferatton  treaty  that  will  curb  the  dan- 
gerous spread  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
world.  The  Senate  and  the  Nation  sxip- 
port  this  proposal.  And  now  the  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  achieve  worldwide 
acceptance  of  this  vital  treaty. 

On  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  atomic  energy,  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  the  United  States  is  second  to 
none  in  the  world  in  the  search  for  peace- 
ful uses  of  this  incredible  energy. 

In  the  words  of  the  President,  "let  us 
use  this  anniversary  to  deepen  and  re- 
afiBrm  the  search  for  peace." 


The  text  of  President  Johnson's  re- 
marks follows : 

RncARXS    OF    THE    PSESmENT    ON    THE    a6TH 

Anntversart  of  Atomic  Bn^mtt 

President  Saragat,  Mrs.  Pennl,  Mayor  D^y. 
Members  of  the  Fermi  Team,  Dr.  Seaborg 
and  Distinguished  Guests: 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  on  this 
day  26  years  ago.  mankind  reached  the  turn- 
ing point  of  his  destiny. 

The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that.  In  the 
l)eglnnlng,  God  directed  man  to: 

"Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  It." 

But  only  in  our  lifetime  have  we  acquired 
the  ultimate  power  to  fulfill  all  of  that  com- 
mand. Throughout  history,  man  has  strug- 
gled to  find  enough  power— to  find  enough 
energy — to  do  his  work  In  the  world.  He 
domesticated  animals,  he  sold  his  brother 
Into  slavery,  and  enslaved  himself  to  the 
'  machine— aU  In  a  desperate  search  for 
energy. 

Desperation  ended  In  the  experiment  con- 
ducted in  Chicago,  25  years  ago,  by  Enrico 
Fermi  and  his  fellow  scientists.  In  a  single 
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stroke,  they  Increased  man's  available  energy 
more  than  a  thousand-fold. 

They  placed  In  otir  bands  the  power  of 
the  universe  Itself. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate 
than  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Arthur  Compton 
to  describe  what  happened  on  that  day: 

"The  Italian  navigator  has  just  landed  in 
the  new  world." 

This  modem  Italian  navlgatOT  waa  a 
great  man  of  science.  But  he  was  also  some- 
thing more.  He  was  one  of  millions  who,  In 
the  long  history  of  the  world,  has  been 
compelled  to  leave  a  beloved  native  land  to 
escape  the  forces  of  tyranny.  Lllce  millions 
before  him,  Enrico  Fermi  found  here  a  new 
home,  among  free  men,  in  a  new  world.  His 
life  and  his  career  have  a  very  special  mean- 
ing to  all  who  love  freedom. 

There  are  today  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans with  an  Italian  heritage  who  feel  a 
deep,  personal  pride  In  Enrico  Perml.  Amer- 
ica was  born  out  of  the  voyages  of  a  great 
Italian  navigator.  In  a  time  of  greatest 
danger,  another — equally  willing  to  pursue 
his  dream  beyond  existing  charts — took  us 
again  Into  a  new  epoch. 

Today  we  commemorate  our  debt  to  him. 
And  In  doing  so,  we  atao  honor  the  historic 
bond  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
world. 

In  a  short  time,  we  will  be  dedicating.  In 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  a  new  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory.  This  laboratory,  with 
Its  200  billion  electron  volt  accelerator,  will 
maintain  our  country's  position  In  the  fore- 
front of  nuclear  research. 

I  suggest  that  we  dedicate  this  great  new 
laboratory  to  the  memory  of  the  modem- 
day  "Italian  navigator." 

In  so  honoring  Enrico  Fermi,  we  will  also 
honor  the  Immeasurable  contributions  that 
have  been  made,  over  the  centuries,  by  the 
people  of  Italy  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Much  has  already  happened  in  that  new 
world  which  Just  began  25  years  ago. 

Olant  nuclear  reactors,  direct  descendants 
of  Fermi's  first  atomic  pile,  are  now  produc- 
ing million  of  kilowatts  of  power  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Other  reactors  are  powering 
nuclear  submarines  under  the  seas  of  the 
earth.  They  are  our  first  Une  of  defense 
against  tyranny,  whatever  Its  contemporary 
doctrine  or  disguise,  which  Enrico  Fermi  ded- 
icated himself  to  resist. 

But  it  is  reaUy  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  about  which  Fermi  would  have  wished 
us  to  speak — and  there  are  many  peaceful 
uses. 

When  I  became  President,  nuclear  energy 
was  generating  about  1  mUllon  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  atom  is  giving  us  more  than 
2,800,000  kUowatts— almost  three  times  as 
much.  And  more  than  70  additional  nuclear 
power  plants  are  already  planned  or  are  now 
under  construction. 

This  win  equal  about  20  percent  of  the 
whole  electric  generating  capacity  In  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  enough  to  meet 
the  total  requirements  of  46  million  people. 
All  this  from  what  was,  25  years  ago — before 
the  success  of  Fermi's  experiment — only  a 
scientist's  dream. 

The  dream  has  been  realized.  By  learning 
the  secret  of  the  atom,  we  have  given  man- 
kind— for  the  first  time  In  history — all  the 
energy  that  mankind  can  possibly  use. 

It  took  the  genius  of  countless  generations 
of  dedicated  scientists  to  find  the  secret.  It 
remains  for  us  to  use  that  secret  wisely. 

What  began  as  the  most  terrible  instru- 
ment of  war  that  man  has  ever  seen  can 
become  the  key  to  a  golden  age  of  mankind. 
But  this  will  not  happen  unless  we  make  It 
happen. 

We   cannot   forget   that   another,   darker 

future  also  opened  on  this  day  36  years  ago. 

The    power    to    achieve    the    promise    of 


Genesis  Is  also  the  power  to  fulfill  the 
prophecy  of  Armageddon.  We  can  either  re- 
make life  on  earth— or  we  can  end  It  for- 
ever. 

Let  me  be  specific. 

If  Enrico  Fermi's  reactor  had  operated 
10,000  years.  It  would  not  have  produced 
enough  plutonlum  for  one  atomic  bomb. 

Today,  a  single  reactor,  while  generating 
electricity,  can  produce  enough  plutonlum 
to  make  dozens  of  bombs  every  year.  And 
scores  of  these  reactors  are  now  being  built 
all  over  the  world. 

Their  purpose  Is  peaceful.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  the  secret  diversion  of  even 
a  small  part  of  the  plutonlum  that  they 
create  could  soon  give  every  nation — every 
nation — the  power  to  destroy  civilization — 
If  not  life  on  this  earth. 

We  Just  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 

Nor  can  mankind  be  denied  the  unlimited 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

We  must,  some  way,  somehow,  find  a  way 
to  remove  the  threat  while  preserving  the 
promise. 

The  American  people  have  made  their  own 
desires  crystal  clear  when  their  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  support  an  effective  non- 
proliferation  treaty  for  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  such  a  treaty,  in  a  form  acceptable 
to  all  nations. 

We  are  trying  so  hard  to  assure  that  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  will  be  shared 
by  all  mankind — without  increasing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc- 
tion. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards 
we  propose  In  that  treaty  will  interfere 
with  the  peaceful  activities  of  any  country. 

And  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  very  clear, 
to  all  the  world  that  we  In  the  United 
States  are  not  asking  any  country  to  accept 
safeguards  that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept 
ourselves. 

So  I  am,  today,  announcing  that  when 
such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  will  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  its 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  In  the 
United  States — excluding  only  those  with 
direct  national  security  significance. 

Under  this  offer,  the  agency  will  be  able 
to  Inspect  a  broad  range  of  United  States 
nuclear  activities,  both  governmental  and 
private.  Including  the  fuel  In  the  nuclear 
power  reactors  owned  by  utilities  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  and  the  fabrication  and 
chemical  reprocessing  of  such  fuel. 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  was  Just  14  years  ago  that  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  appeared  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
to  urge  the  peaceful  use  of  the  atom.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  said  on  that 
occasion : 

".  .  .  The  United  States  pledges  .  .  .  before 
the  world  ...  Us  determination  to  help  solve 
the  fearful  atomic  dilemma — to  devote  its 
entire  heart  and  mind  to  find  the  way  by 
which  the  miraculous  inventiveness  of  man 
shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  con- 
secrated to  his  life." 

We  renew  that  pledge  today.  We  reaffirm 
our  determination  to  dedicate  the  miracu- 
lous power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death,  but 
to  life. 

We  Invite  the  world's  nations  to  Join  with 
us. 

Let  us  use  this  historic  anniversary  to 
dee{>en  and  to  reaffirm  the  search  for  peace. 

Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  future 
generations  will  look  back  upon  December 
2.  1942 — not  as  the  origin  of  sorrow  and 
despair — but  as  the  beginning  of  the  bright- 
est, most  inspiring  chapter  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  man. 


Report  From  Representative  Clarence  D. 
Long 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or   ICAKTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  keep  my  constituents  in- 
formed, I  send  them  periodic  reports  on 
the  work  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government.  I  should  like  to  place  In  the 
Record  the  most  recent  of  these  reports: 

Report  From   RxpRESFKrAnvE   Long  or 
Maryland,  Decembkb  1967 

StTRCXABB   ntOM    ffOBTAX 

Federal  Income  taxes  will  not  be  increased 
In  1967.  The  case  for  higher  taxes  Is  clouded 
by  failure  to  come  up  with  a  sound  program 
of  spending  cuts. 

rEOXRAL    PAT    RAISES 

Increases  for  postal,  military  and  dvU 
service  employees.  Jiist  voted  by  Congress, 
win  be  met  In  part  by  Increasing  postal  rates; 
pruning  dead  wood;  keeping — and  attract- 
ing— more  productive  workers.  Retroactive 
to  October  1,  these  raises  will  come  In  time 
for  Christmas. 

Ratinf  (step  1)  PrtMnt  pay  Increased  pay 


GS-3.. 
GS-5.. 
GS-7.. 
GS-9.. 
GS-12. 


SNAIL    KAILT 

Mail  delivered  too  late,  often  delayed  a 
day  or  more?  What  can  be  done  to  improve 
service?  To  find  out,  your  Congressman  will 
meet  with  postal  officials  and  patrons  at  10 
AJbl.,  Monday,  December  11,  Room  301, 
County  Office  Building,  Towsoni  You  are 
Invited! 

GOODIES   rOR    HASrORO 

Next  Spring,  a  $4  million  buUding  pro- 
gram. Just  funded  by  Congress,  will  break 
ground  at  Aberdeen  and  Edgewood. 

LET   TRXM    EAT   JETS? 

Latin  American  nations  have  been  squan- 
dering more  on  unnecessary  military  pro- 
grams that  the  economic  aid  we  have  pro- 
vided them.  My  foreign  aid  amendments, 
passed  by  the  House,  would  stop  use  of  your 
money  to  buy  jets,  missiles  and  submarines 
for  Latin  American  and  African  dictators. 

MORE  SECtrRITT 

Social  Security  benefits  would  rise  12^  to 
15  percent  under  legislation  near  final  pas- 
sage. Also  in  prospect:  minimum  payments 
of  950  to  170  a  month,  plus  an  Increase  in 
the  amount  you  can  earn  without  losing 
benefits. 

READ  ANT  COOO  BOOKS  LATELY  T 

Hunt,  fish,  ski,  camp?  Use  "Outdoors 
U.S.A."  as  your  guide  .  .  .  Buy  a  place  in 
Harford  County?  "Case  Study"  analyzes  land 
use,  population,  and  the  economy  .  .  .  Install 
a  bathroom?  Shop  for  freezer  foods?  Fight 
pests?  Order  any  of  110  household  bulletins 
from  our  checklist  .  .  .  free  I 

NEXT    VISITS   AT   DUNDALK   AND   ABERDEEN 

Mr.  Andrews,  111  with  cancer,  found  his 
Federal  employer  had  misplaced  medical  and 
retirement  records.  Papers  were  straightened 
out  the  same  day,  and  he  got  a  check  for 
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.070 19    Saturdays    at   10   A.M.,  see   me   at  agree  that  adequate  treatment  for  the  dls-  1.  Do  you  believe  our  J^'o''^^*  j^V^" 

•wL-t  offices  abled  veteran  Is  our  prime  responslblUty.  In  Vietnam  was  essential  to  the  security  of 

^^k    I^ember  9;   Aberdeen,  Decern-  The  original  OI  Bill  of  Rights,   adopted  the  United  States? 

DunaaiE.  JLFw.  after  World  War  n,  provided  additional  edu-                                               40.8 

SEASONS  ORBITINGS  cational  and  training  benefits  for  those  in-     ^^    "          55. 2 

P„m  Susle  and  Clarenc.  -ng  B^tty.^d  ---/-— wS^rwlTeTegXu'on^K  -   ^^^^^^^^ -™-;--    ^ 

ist  Lt.  Clarence  D.   Long,  IH    (back  from  ^^      j^^^^  disclosed  that  it  was  one  of  the         2.  Do  you  beUeve  our  involvement  In  the 

Vietnam.)      ^^^^  things  ever  done  for  retximlng  vet-  war,  even  If  you  answered  the  above  question 

~~^^^'^^~~  erans.  Now  these  same  privileges  are  extend-  NO,  was  nevertheless  desirable  to  prevent  the 

ed  to  those  members  of  the  armed  forces  spread  of  Communism? 

The  Kee  Report:  GI  Rights  for  Vietnam  who  served  in  Vietnam.  -                                     70.3 

V«U»nB  I  strongly  urge  every  Vietnam  veteran  Who                                                     22.8 

Tcierans  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  education  or  more  ^"^'i:                           7.* 

Job  training,  to  exercise  his  rights  under  thU  '■ 

r,,rrT^«oTi-»M  rkw  wirvrARK-<5  Act.  The  man  who  is  home  for  a  year  or  more         3.  Which  of  the  following  courses  do  you 

EXTENSION  U*   tUiMiAnjoja  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  growing  family  may  recommend  (choose  one) : 

or  shrug  off  this  chance  for  more  education  stopping  the  bombing  of  North 

UnN     lAMF^   ICFF  He  Should  be  remanded  that  thousands^  Vietnam  In  order  to  encourage  a  nego- 

HUN.   JAWltO   Ktt  Korean  and  World  War  n  veterans  are  now     t-j^t^^ttlement?  8.5 

or  WEST  vmoiNiA  enjoying  better  jobs  a^l  mo^e  P«y  ^J*^.*^  (b)  stepping  up'raiutary  pressures  to 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  f,'l^_  advantage  of  the  original  GI  BUI  J^^>^^   ^^^^   ^^^^,^   ^^   ^^.  ^^  ^ 

Monday.  December  4. 1967  This  new  legislation  makes  liberal  educa-  ^^J  HoimM  mrutiVa^tmUw  to  pr«- 

j      ,           4.  tlonal  aUowances  both  for  the  veteran  who  Is  ^1  ,  "",  J7  •>              '                                    45 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  i,  n^^rried  with  ****  l*'^'h---f-,^-^-^-wai"'of' u'nilii 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in-  ^ne  or  more  dependents.  There  U  adequate  ^f)    S^at  taSw?                        ---     6» 

elude  last  week's  pubUc  service  radio  and  provision  for  additional  job  training.  I  hope  »^^  TZnediate^th(ui'ii^"of    our 

television  newscast.  "The  Kee  Report."  every  returned  veteran  win  inquire   about    ^^^^^"^'^''^    wiwiora             ^^ 

The  subject  discussed  in  this  report  is  GI  his  01  Rights  (^m^"^wer^  more  than  one.) 

rights  for  Vietnam  veterans.  The  report  Thank  you  for  listening.  (some  ans                          ,    ,  .  .„K.f^„t,», 

riBiiut  J.U1    »     V  4.  Do  you  favor  withdrawal  of  a  substantial 

follows:                                           ^_^^^^^_^^  number  of  our  troops  from  E\irope? 

GI  RIGHTS  roR  Vietnam  Veterans 

This  is  Jim  Kee-bringing  you  the  Kee  ^^^^^  Opinion  Surrey  in  North  Carolina's    n"-II"""""I"" 89. 5 

I'beileve  that  the  Veterans'  Pension  and  Eighth  Congressional  District                 No   answer 

Readjustment  Assistance  Act  of  this  year.  5.  which  policy  do  you  favor  with  respect 

1967.  la  one  of  the  most  viseful  and  necessary  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  ^  o*""  relations  with  Russia  and  East  Euro- 
measures  enacted  by  this  Congress.  ^^'^  '^  pean  Communist  countries? 

The  Importance  of  this  legislation  may  be  "*"  (a)    Present  policy  of  "buUdlng  bridges" 

gauged  by  the  fact  that  under  Its  provisions.  ur|ltf     fHARI  FS   RAPER  JONAS  through   Increased   non-mlUtary   trade   and 

Tar  veterans  in  our  own  Fifth  Congressional  "Un.   LHAKLL:)   KAFCJ^  JUnAO  ^^  reciprocal  steps  such  as  the  Consular 

District  of  West  Virginia  wUl  be  entitled  to  or  north  Carolina  Treaty  Just  ratified  by  the  VS.  Senate? 

an  additional  $414,000  in  annual  payments.  uj  xHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  gj,  4 

More  than  half  this  amount  is  avaUable  for  MnnOnv  Decemher  4  1967  ZT     " UB 

training  and  educational  benefits.  Monday,  Decemoer  4.  IVb/  No ^- » 

At  the  present  time,  there  U  no  country  Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  "o   answer 

more  generous  in  caring  for  its  war  veterans  ^q  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,         (b)  A  "hard  line"  policy  of  limited  contact 

than  the  United  States.  But  that  was  not  al-  j  include  the  results  of  my  annual  pub-  with  Communist  countries? 

ways  true.  The  fact  Is  that  the  first  com-  jj^  opinion  survey  among  residents  of  yes                    84.5 

Srind  ZITntSenet^rLrSaJt  North  CaroUna's  Eighth  Congressional  ^o  .^.-i: g-? 

wait  for  enactment  untU  after  World  war  I.  District.         ^^   ^  ^^   ^                       ,  ,     ,_  No   answer '"•  ' 

An  historical  overhaul  of  thU  program  was  I  was  gratified  that  approximately  1 /,-         g   which  policy  do  you  favor  in  deaUng 

made  after  World  War  n  and  came  to  be  000  individuals  returned  queetionnaireB.  ^th  Latin  American  countries: 

known  as  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  people  who         (a)   Adhere  strictly  to  the  non-lnterven- 

Thls   year's   legislation   was   another   pe-  have  participated  in  these  surveys  since  tlon   commitment   of   the   Organlzatton   of 

riodlc  adjustment,  designed  to  correct  In-  j  began  the  practice  of  circulating  Ques-  American  States  Charter? 

equities  and  to  authorize  Increased  payment;?  tionnaires.  vea                                                                   30-  ^ 

to   match    increased    living    costs     Another  ^^^     j     'j.  ^-^^^  ^  ^^^          people  would  «o                         lllimZZlllZl"!"!!'-  20.'  0 

rsr??hT^r^m:tss":Soi;  t...  «>>.»«- srrru>S;^s/?S-  ''°^"-'-- «■* 

those  members  of  the  armed  forces  now  serv-  naires  and  return  them  mdlcates  wiae-  ^^^    Reserve  the  right  to  Intervene  unl- 

Ing  In  Vietnam,  or  who  saw  service  In  that  spread   interest  in   the   Issues   ana   ap-  i^teraUy  whenever  the  President  deems  It 

country  on  or  after  the  date  of  August  6,  proval     of     this     method    of     sampling  i^  quj.  interes-  to  do  so,  as  was  done  in  the 

1964.  The  conflict  in  Vietnam  is  a  major  war  opinion.  Dominican  Republic? 

and  has  been  for  nearly  three  years.  To  give         j  ^^s  also  pleased  that  many  Of  those  52.  6 

the  status  of  war  veteran  to  those  engaged  ^^^  returned  questionnaires  added  sup-  j.                                                     II~III  12!  6 

m  this  war  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  pigmentary    comments    elaborating    on    no  ^w'er"" --""-" 24.7 

tolhi^Scongressionai  District  of  West  their  reasons  for  the  views  they  M-  ^^^^         ,^^^,  ^            ^,  p^^„  „, 

VlrglnTa  at  tWs  ttXtoere  Is  a  sizeable  group  Pressed  on  the  questions  lasted  or  calling  ^^  president  of  the  United  States  to  com- 

of  young  men  who  served  In  Vietnam  and  my  attention  to  matters  of  Interest  not  ^^^  united  States  combat  troops  to  war  wlth- 

who  are  now  eligible  for  the  same  benefits  included  on  the  questionnaire.  This  also  out  specific  prior  approval  of  the  Congress? 

conferred  upon  other  veterans  vmder  the  GI  indicates  that  people  are  anxious  to  have  ^  j 

Bin  of  Rights.  Unfortunately,  many  are  un-  their  Views  solicited,  and  I  might  a4kl    ^^    " ZIIIIZI Siis 

aware  of  their  newly-acquired  rights.  I  hope  that  it  is  important  for  Congressmen    j^^  "^^^r         I""I"I"""-I 6.8 

that  some    of  these  may  be  alerted  by  this  ^  ^^^  „„  ^th  the  thinking  of  the  peo-  ,  _.       ..^  *  ^, 

broadcast.  If  you  know  a  young  veteran  of  ^/^L  home   This  is  nec^ry  if  they  ^   ^  y°"  '"^^  Increasing  the  amount  of 

the  Vietnam  conflict,  please  remind  him  that  P|e  back  home.  ^^J^^^^'ZjjJion  '^^'^^^  ^'^^  Security  reUrees  can  earn  wlth- 

he  should  inquire  aboGt  the  benefits  to  Which  are  to  receive  ^^e^^^f  representaaoru  ^^.t  losing  Social  Security  benefits? 

he   may   be    entitled   under   this   recently-         The  answers  were  tabulated  by  Data  ^^ 

enacted    legislation.    The    most    important  Management,  Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.C.,     i"  ^^  ^ 

provisions  include  (1)  compensation  for  dls-  by  the  use  of  data  processing  equipment.     "°  '^wer 8  6 

abled  veterans  at  war-time  rates;   (2)  pen-         Following  are  the  questions  listed  in  "" 

sions  for  disabled  veterans  and   (3)   death  the    1967   survey   and  the  responses  by  9.  The  President  Is  recommending  a  20% 

pensions  for  widows  and  children.  I  mention  percentages:  overaU  Increase  In  Social  Security  payments, 

these  provisions  because  most  Americans  will  ^ 
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to  be  financed  by  Increasing  payroll  taxes  and 
Increasing  the  base  against  which  the  tax 
Is  calculated  from  $6,600  gradually  to  $10,- 
800  by  1974.  Do  you  favor  this? 

Yea  26.0 

No  .""""IIIII 70.  1 

No   answer 3.  9 

10.  The  President  has  proposed  to  raise  ad- 
ditional money  by  imposing  a  6%  svircharge 
on  both  corporate  and  Individual  Income 
taxes.  The  proposal  would  exclude  married 
couples  with  two  children  with  Income  up  to 
$5,000  and  single  people  with  an  Income  up 
to  $1,900  a  year.  This  proposal  Is  for  2  years. 
Do  you  favor  It? 


Yes 


14.5 


No - - 81.  4 

No  answer ♦•  0 

11.  The  President  has  again  recommended 
civil  rights  legislation  to,  among  other 
things — 

(a)  Prohibit  discrimination  In  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing  over  a  two-year  period  so 
that  by  1969  the  prohibition  would  apply  to 
all  housing.  Do  you  favor  this? 

Yes   11.8 

No --  8*  6 

No   answer 3-8 

(b)  Prohibit  discrimination  on  account  of 
race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
economic  statiis.  In  the  selection  of  state  or 
local  Juries,  and  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  sue  states  or 
local  Jury  officials  who  exclude  Negroes  or 
members  of  other  minority  groups  from 
Juries.  Do  you  favor  this? 

Yes 48.3 

No *8.  9 

No   answer *•  8 

(c)  To  give  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  authority  to  Issue  orders, 
after  a  fair  hearing,  to  require  the  termina- 
tion of  discriminatory  employment  practices. 
Do  you  favor  this? 

Yes 33.1 

No 61.9 

No    answer 6.0 

12.  The  President  proposes  to  fight  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  crime  by  providing  federal  grants 
to  state  and  local  governments  for  the  devel- 
opment and  implementation  of  plans  to  Im- 
prove police,  court  and  correctional  systems. 
Do  you  believe  this  Is  the  best  way  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  fight  crime? 

Yes - 39.2 

No 53.7 

No   answer 7. 1 

13.  Assuming  that  the  draft  law  Is  to  be 
extended,  which  of  the  following  suggestions 
do  you  favor? 

(a)  Continue  the  present  system  which 
gives  local  boards  wide  discretionary  power 
over  classification  and  delivery  of  men  for 
Induction  If  they  have  been  found  acceptable 
by  the  Armed  Services? 

Yes 38.  0 

No 22.  6 

No  answer 39.  4 

(b)  Adopt  uniform,  nation-wide  classi- 
fication standards,  reduce  the  4,100  local 
boards  to  approximately  300  and  select  men 
for  Induction  at  random  such  as  through  a 
lottery? 

Yes — - 40.  3 

No  _. 22.  0 

No  answer 37.  7 

(c)  Reverse  the  present  procedure  under 
which  the  older  ellglbles  are  taken  first  and 
start  taking  19-year-olds  first? 


Yes 2«.  1 

No 27.  8 

No  answer 46. 1 

14.  This  year  Congress  U  being  requested 
by  the  President  to  appropriate  $662  million 
to  Inaugurate  the  new  "Model  Cities"  pro- 
gram. This  would  be  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular urban  renewal,  public  housing  and  other 
programs  of  g^smts  In  aid  to  cities.  Under 
this  proposal  a  limited  number  of  cities 
would  be  selected  to  receive  the  "model 
cities"  grants.  Do  you  recommend  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  the  requested  funds  to  be- 
gin this  program? 

Yes 13.  1 

No 83.  3 

No  answer 3.  6 


Jo$Uce  Abraham  J.  Multer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  our  distinguished  and  able  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuiTKR]  is  resigning  from  the  Con- 
gress to  ttccept  a  position  as  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Abe  Multer  has  been  with  us  in  this 
body  for  20  years,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  re- 
gret very  much  to  lose  our  friend  and 
colleague — but  we  congratulate  him  up- 
on his  election  to  the  highest  court  in  his 
beloved  State  of  New  York. 

He  is  going  home — and  he  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  great  confidence  and 
respect  imposed  in  him  by  the  people  of 
the  great  State  of  New  York. 

Certainly  I  concur  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  by  President  Johnson  In  his 
message  to  our  colleague  from  New  York 
on  the  occsision  of  a  recent  reception  in 
his  honor. 

President  Johnson  in  his  message  to 
Abe  Multer  said : 

I  was  deUghted  by  your  election  to  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court.  But  as  a  fellow 
veteran  of  Capitol  Hill,  I  must  confess  that  I 
am  also  deeply  saddened  by  your  departure 
from  the  Congress. 

For  two  productive  decades,  the  American 
people  have  grown  In  yoiir  debt  and  ad- 
vanced along  the  steady  path  of  progress 
that  bears  the  marks  of  your  hard  work. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  your  eloquent  trib- 
ute and  testimonial  to  our  colleague  at 
the  reception  adds  luster  to  the  Presi- 
dent's words. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  on  which  Abe  Multer  has 
served  so  ably  and  so  faithfully,  present- 
ed him  with  a  gavel  on  this  occasion,  ac- 
companied    by     a     resolution,     which 

follows: 

RxsoLunoN 

Whereas,  the  Honorable  Abraham  J.  Multer 
recently  was  elected  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Is  about 
to  leave  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  receive  the 
robe  of  high  Judicial  office,  and 

Whereas,    we,    the    undersigned,    his    col- 


leagues on  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
desire  to  express  our  appreciation  to  Abe 
Multer  for  his  dedication.  Inspiration  and 
counsel  which  have  added  greatly  to  the 
prestige  and  efTectlveness  of  our  Committee 
during  the  nineteen  years  of  his  service  as  a 
Ranking  Majority  Member  and  Subcommit- 
tee Chairman:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  gravel  be  presented  to 
our  dlstlngiilshed  colleague  and  friend,  Abe 
Multer,  as  a  token  of  our  appreciation  and 
m  acknowledgment  of  his  accomplishments 
In  furtherance  of  the  well-being  of  small 
business  In  our  Nation's  economy;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  expression  of  our  es- 
teem, along  with  our  good  wishes  to  Abe 
MtUter  for  a  successful  Judicial  career,  long 
life,  good  health  and  happiness  be  memorial- 
ized by  the  publication  of  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Dated  at  Washington,  D.C.,  November  29, 
1967. 

JoK  L.  EviNS,  Member  of  Congress,  Chair- 
man; Wright  Patman,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; TOK  Steed,  Member  or  Congress; 
John  C.  Klttcztnski,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; John  D.  Dinchsll.,  Member  of 
Congress;  Neal  Smtth,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; James  C.  Cobman,  Member  of 
Congress;  Donald  J.  Irwin,  Member  of 
Congress;  Arch  A.  MooRX,  Jr.,  Member 
of  Congress.  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber; SiLVTo  O.  CoNTE,  Member  of  Con- 
gress; James  T.  Brothill,  Member  of 
Congress;  Prank  J.  Horton.  Member 
of  Congress;  Rooess  C.  B.  Morton, 
Member  of  Congress;  Lattbkncx  J. 
Burton,  Member  of  Congress. 
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Herald-Telegram  Publisher  One  of 
Wisconsin's  Top  Five  Yoang  Men 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wiscoNsni 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Saturday 
evening,  December  2,  a  young  man  from 
my  congressional  district  was  selected 
one  of  196TS  Five  Outstanding  Young 
Men  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  by  the 
Wisconsin  Jaycees. 

He  is  John  M.  Lavine,  publisher  of  the 
Chippewa  Palls,  Wis.,  Herald-Telegram 
and  the  Portage,  Wis.,  Daily  Register. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  that  John  was 
chosen  for  this  high  honor,  and  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  let- 
ter which  I  wrote  supporting  his  nomi- 
nation and  an  article  which  appeared 
last  week  In  the  Chippewa  Herald-Tele- 
gram citing  this  young  man's  fine  accom- 
plishments: 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  REPRiSENTATivits, 
Washington.  D.  C,  November  7, 1967. 
Mr.  Cliff  OTKjnnell, 
President,  Chippewa  Falls  Jayceea, 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 

Mt  Dear  Cliff:  It  was  pleasant  news  to 
learn  that  John  Lavine  of  Chippewa  Falls  has 
been  nominated  for  consideration  as  one  of 
Wisconsin's  Five  Outstanding  Young  Men, 
and  I  want  to  take  this  means  and  this  op- 
portunity to  wholeheartedly  express  my  sup- 
port of  this  nomination. 


I  was  a  personal  friend  of  John's  father. 
Max  whom  I  respected  as  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  businessmen  and  outstanding 
ioumallsts  I  have  ever  known.  It  was  through 
Max  that  I  first  met  John  as  a  high  school 
student;  and  when  he  visited  me  In  my 
Washington  office,  I  was  astounded  at  the 
interest  John  had  In  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  questions  he  asked  at  that  young 
age  about  the  operation  of  our  Oovemment 
were  of  an  extremely  mature  nature,  and  I 
knew  then  that  John  wovUd  follow  his  fa- 
ther's footsteps  and  himself  be  a  fine  busi- 
nessman and  Journalist. 

The  confidence  which  I  had  that  John 
would  be  a  tremendous  success  Is  well  evi- 
denced today  by  his  management  of  two  of 
Wisconsin's  outstanding  newspapers  In  Chip- 
pewa Falls  and  Portage. 

John  Is  one  of  the  finest  young  men  that  I 
know.  He  Is  a  man  of  the  highest  Integrity 
and  Is  an  asset  to  not  only  his  community 
but  also  the  SUte  of  Wisconsin  and  the  na- 
tion. I  have  watched  with  Interest  his  ac- 
tivities in  community  affairs  and  know  that 
he  has  spearheaded  many  successful  en- 
deavors. His  participation  In  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors has  certainly  given  that  organization 
added  Impetus.  As  a  leader  of  the  Chippewa 
Foundation,  Inc.,  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  Important  elements  In  revitalizing  a 
formerly  defunct  organization. 

Within  the  scope  of  his  own  profession, 
John  has  made  an  Indelible  mark.  An  Indica- 
tion of  the  respect  fellow  Jovimallsts  have 
for  him  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  his 
editorials  are  now  nationally  syndicated  and 
used  In  many  papers  around  the  country.  He 
Is  an  active  member  of  many  professional 
Journalists  organizations  and  Is  In  constant 
demand  as  a  speaker  at  many  newspaper 
fiinctlons. 

I  can  think  of  no  one  In  my  Congressional 
District  or  In  the  entire  State  of  Wisconsin 
more  deserving  of  the  award  for  which  John 
Is  being  considered.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that 
those  responsible  for  Tnniring  the  final  deci- 
sion on  the  nominees  will  give  every  possible 
consideration  to  John  for  this  most  coveted 
award. 

Sincerely, 

Altut  E.  O'KONSKI, 
Congressman,  10th  District  of  Wisooruin. 


Hbrald-Tklecram  Publisher  One  or  State's 
Top  Five  Young  Men 
For  the  second  time  In  as  many  years, 
Chippewa  Falls  has  furnished  the  Wisconsin 
Jaycees  with  one  of  "five  outstanding  young 
men  in  Wisconsin." 

Last  year,  David  Hancock,  then  president 
of  Applied  Research  and  Development  Cor- 
poration, was  named  to  the  select  list,  and 
this  week  It  was  announced  that  John  M. 
Lavine,  publisher  of  the  Chippewa  Herald- 
Telegram  and  the  Portage  Dally  Register, 
was  chosen  one  of  1967's  Five  Outstanding 
Young  Men  of  the  state. 

The  state  Jaycees  annually  pick  five  men 
from  a  list  comprised  of  the  names  and 
qualifications  of  nominees  from  aU  over  Wis- 
consin. Jaycee  Judges  cut  the  list  to  a  work- 
able group  of  the  most  notable  young  men, 
and  of  these,  five  are  selected  as  the  state's 
most  outstanding. 

The  FOYM  program  climaxes  with  an 
awards  banquet  at  which  the  five  young  men 
are  presented  with  honoring  ceremony. 

This  year's  banquet  Is  slated  for  Fond  du 
Lac  on  Saturday  night,  December  2  with 
Astronaut  James  Lovell  and  VS.  Jaycee  Pres- 
ident James  AnteU.  Honored  guests  being 
Astronaut  James  LoveU  and  UJ3.  Jaycee  Pres- 
ident James  AnteU,  scheduled  to  sit  at  the 
speakers'  table. 

Lavlne's  selection  to  the  list  of  Five  Out- 
standing Young  Men,  FOYM,  was  well-made. 


according  to  Chippewa  Falls  Jaycee  officials 
who  submitted  his  name  and  qualifications 
to  the  Judges. 

At  26,  the  young  publisher  has  already 
carved  his  name  deeply  Into  the  record  of 
newspaperlng  and  pubUc  service.  Generous 
with  his  time  almost  to  a  fault.  Lavine  has 
thrown  his  personal  weight  and  that  of  his 
newspapers  Into  almost  countless  civic  and 
fraternal  projects,  many  times  turning  cer- 
tain failure  Into  outstanding  success. 

Lavine  steeped  In  newspaperlng  by  a  close 
association  with  his  father,  the  late  Max 
Lavine.  got  his  feet  wet  with  prUitefs  Ink 
early  In  life.  ,   _, 

While  attending  Carlton  College,  Lavine 
received  an  assignment  to  the  White  Hoxise 
staff  of  the  Murphy  Newspaper  (Morgan 
Murphy  of  Superior)  and  despite  his  tender 
age  (he  was  only  21),  he  served  as  a  corre- 
spondent In  Mexico,  covering  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy's  visit  to  that  coun- 
try In  1962. 

Lavine  also  served  as  a  WaU  Street  Journal 
Interim  reporter  which  also  added  greatly  to 
his  store  of  experience. 

After  attending  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Lavine — at  23 — 
became  publisher  of  the  Herald-Telegram  and 
Daily  Register,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
the  yoxingest  publisher  of  two  daUy  news- 
papers in  the  nation. 

Presently,  Lavine  is  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer  of  both  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Register  Publishing  Companies 
which  publish  the  two  related  newspapers. 

At  the  age  of  25,  and  after  two  years 
directing  the  operations  at  Chippewa  Falls 
and  Portage,  Lavine  took  on  the  added  work 
of  authoring  a  dally  editorial  for  King  Fea- 
tures, the  largest  feature  and  editorial  news- 
paper syndicate  In  the  United  States,  and 
today  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  his 
work  read  by  an  estimated  2.500.000  peo- 
ple. Approximately  250  newspapers  across 
the  country  subscribe  to  the  King  Feattire 
service. 

As  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers,  Lavine 
Is  almost  continually  Involved  in  the  com- 
munity affairs  of  the  two  cities. 

The  publisher's  involvement  in  communHy 
action  was  highlighted  in  1964  when  he  be- 
came campaign  manager  for  the  first  Negro — 
a  woman — to  ever  run  for  public  office  In  the 
city  of  St.  Paul.  Minnesota. 

Locally,  Lavine  has  been  exceedingly  active 
in  Rehabilitation,  Inc.,  an  organization  which 
was  formed  to  help  alcoholics.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wreford.  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  In  Chippewa  Palls,  "John 
Lavine,  through  his  personal  efforts,  has 
negotiated  two  large  grants,  for  $26,000  and 
$37,000.  to  help  constmct  'WYNOT,'  a  center 
for  the  rehabUltatlon  of  alcoholics." 

Lavine  has  also  been  extremely  active  In 
the  Chippewa  Foundation,  and  has  aided 
that  organisation  In  raising  over  $100,000  to 
build  an  outdoor  swimming  pool. 

In  his  religion.  John  Lavine  Is  an  instruc- 
tor in  religion  at  Temple  Sholom  In  Bau 
Claire,  where  he  Is  also  an  officer  of  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  local  B'nal  B'rlth  Lodge 
and  la  on  the  state  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League. 

Lavine  has  used  his  early  newspaper  train- 
ing to  push  himself  ahead  rapidly  in  his 
chosen  field. 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
National  Journalistic  Society,  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
and  of  the  Inland  Dally  Press  Association, 
and  Its  cost  and  Revenue  Committee  which 
Includes  some  500  daily  newspapers  in  the 
midwest. 

Lavine  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
seminars  on  Vietnam  and  China,  with  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  International  Af- 
fairs. He  Is  a  member  of  the  American  News- 
papw  Publishers  Association  and  this  year 


was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Carrier  Boys 
with  that  organization. 

On  the  local  level.  Lavine  saw  the  Chip- 
pewa Herald-Telegram  Judged  first  in  the 
Inland's  Local  Oovemment  News  Reporting 
contest  in  1966.  and  receive  first  honorable 
mention  in  the  same  contest  this  year. 

Under  Lavlne's  direction,  the  Portage  paper 
also  became  the  first  daUy  in  the  sUte  to 
change  from  letterpress  to  offset  operation. 
The  Rev.  Wreford,  asked  to  comment  on 
Lavlne's  selection  as  one  of  the  state's  five 
outstanding  young  men,  added  this  to  his 
comments  on  the  publisher's  participation 
in  the  "WYNOT"  project: 

"I  have  worked  with  John  on  numerous 
occasions  and  on  several  projects,  and  can 
only  say  that  he  is  enthusiastic,  dedicated, 
and  reliable." 

"In  addition,"  the  Reverend  declared  "La- 
vine has  great  leadership  qualities,  and  a 
good  imagination  and  a  creative  mind." 

"In  my  estimation,"  he  concluded,  "he  Is  a 
coiirageouB  and  deep -thinking  newspaper 
man." 

Rev.  Wreford's  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
leaders  on  state  and  national  levels. 

Senator  William  Proxmire,  asked  to  com- 
ment from  his  Washington  office,  had  this  to 
say  about  John  Lavine: 

"In  my  Judgment,  Lavine  has  made  a  bril- 
liant contribution,  not  only  to  the  two  Wis- 
consin communities  In  which  his  daily  news- 
paper operate,  but  through  his  syndicated 
columns,  to  the  entire  nation." 

Senator  Gaylord  Nelson  added  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  others,  saying.  "From  Washing- 
ton, to  Madison,  to  his  home  town,  this  young 
man  Is  writing  an  outstanding  record  that 
should  reflect  great  credit  on  himself,  and 
which  should  benefit  our  Wisconsin  ccwn- 
munlty  for  many  years  to  come." 

"I  would."  Senator  Nelson  stated,  "like  to 
add  my  enthusiastic  second  to  this  nomina- 
tion to  become  one  of  Wisconsin's  five  out- 
standing young  men." 

Congressman  Alvln  CKonski,  upon  hear- 
ing of  Lavlne's  selection  to  the  FYOM,  had 
this  to  say: 

"John  Is  one  of  the  finest  men  I  know.  I 
have  watched  with  interest  his  activities  in 
community  affairs  and  know  he  has  spear- 
headed many  successful  endeavors." 

Eugene  McOuckin  Jr.,  immadlate  past 
president  of  the  Inland  Press  Association  says 
this:  "I  have  watched  and  Just  completed  a 
term  as  president  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  where  I  was  intimate  with  con- 
tact of  executives  from  more  than  600  mid- 
western  newspapers.  I  consider  John  Lavine 
unquestionably  the  top  young  executive  In 
this  group." 


President  Johnson,  Howard  Samotls,  aad 
a  Call  to  Free  Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  D.  McCARTHT 

or  ifzw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  4. 1967 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  New 
Yoiit  State  we  are  proud  to  call  Howard 
Samuels,  the  new  Under  Secretary  of 
COTomerce,  one  of  our  own. 

He  represents  the  best  In  the  Ameri- 
can tradition — a  man  who  Is  successful 
through  his  own  efforts  in  every  endeavor 
he  ever  tried — in  business,  in  the  mili- 
tary, and  now  in  Government. 
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President  Johnson  has  made  a  wise 
and  thoughtful  choice  in  nominating 
Howard  Samuels  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  The  new  Johnson  programs 
for  housing  and  employment  need  the 
fullest  and  most  Imaginative  cooperation 
of  the  private  sector.  Howard  Samuels 
is  just  the  man  to  bring  private  enter- 
prise and  Government  together  In  a  pro- 
gram to  strengthen  the  economy  and  help 
rebuild  the  cities. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  recent 
Johnson  proposals  to  bring  free  enter- 
prise into  the  low-priced  housing  field, 
and  even  into  the  public  housing  area. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  Johnson 
initiative  to  help  business  create  new 
jobs  for  the  hard-core  unemployed  in 
urban  areas. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  as 
new  as  these  test  programs  are,  they  have 
already  begun  to  show  concrete  results. 
Insurance  companies  are  going  to  invest 
at  least  $1  billion  in  housing.  Industry 
has  already  announced  plans  to  expand 
Its  efforts  for  hard-core  unemployed  in 
the  cities. 

We  in  New  York  are  proud  to  join  the 
Johnson  effort  to  give  every  man  the 
opportunity  to  have  a  decent  job  and  a 
decent  home  in  a  decent  neighborhood. 
Those  have  been  the  goals  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  a  long  time.  And  Howard 
Samuels  will  help  the  President  achieve 
them. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  in 
the  Record  remarks  by  President  John- 
son at  the  swearing-in  ceremony  of 
Howard  Samuels  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  on  November  30  at  the  White 
House: 
Remakks  or  THE  President  at  thz  Sweaumc- 

iN  Ceremony  fob  Howard  Saituxls,  thk 

East  Room,  November  30,  1967 

Mr.  Howard  SamueU  and  family.  Secre- 
tary Powler.  Mr.  Justice  Portaa.  memberB  of 
the  Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and 
frlendjs,  I  am  here  this  morning  to  band  new 
challenges  to  a  man  who  has  really  made 
a  career  of  challenges. 

Howard  Samuels  has  been  facing  up  to 
challenges  all  of  his  life.  In  the  public  schools 
of  upstate  New  York.  In  the  classes  of  MIT. 
In  the  Army  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  he 
was  fighting  with  Patton   across  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuels,  age  26,  came 
back  from  war  with  an  Idea  and  with  a 
dream.  He  began  his  own  business  in  an 
abandoned  old  schoolhouse.  The  rent  was  935 
a  month.  He  and  his  brother  built  a  cor- 
poration from  that.  It  is  now  this  nation's 
largest  producer  of  plastic  packaging. 

Howard  Samuels  leaves  this  success  be- 
hind— because  another  emd  a  larger  challenge 
has  brought  him  to  his  Nation's  Capital. 

He  takes  high  office  this  morning  in  a 
depcutment  that  once  qx>ke  only  for  busi- 
ness. Now  It  speaks  to  business  about  the 
real  business  of  America — the  well-being  of 
all  the  American  people.  Including  the  busi- 
ness people. 

So  Mr.  Samuels,  your  President  wants  to 
challenge  you — and  to  challenge  American 
business — to  do  more  to  solve  the  stubborn 
problems  that  plague  this  Nation  and  that 
keep  us  worrying  at  night. 

Let  me  mention  Just  two  of  those  prob- 
lems in  the  brief  time  this  morning: 

One  Is  the  shame  of  America.  It  is  the  slum 
of  America — the  nameless  subnilty  of  the 
poor  that  exists  In  every  State.  It  is  a  sprawl- 
ing hovel  where  20  million  Americans — 10 
percent  of  all  of  our  people — today  live  In 


tenements.   In  rural  shacks   and  tar-paper 
shanties. 

There  are  nearly  6  million  of  these  so- 
called  homes  In  this,  the  richest  land  in  the 
world.  Law  and  decency  condemn  them.  Yet 
they  stand — supported  by  our  Inaction,  and 
also  supported  by,  I  am  afraid,  our  indiffer- 
ence. They  stand  30  years  after  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  our  first  public- 
housing  act.  They  stand  despite  all  that  the 
last  five  Presidents  have  done  to  try  to  wipe 
this  shame  from  the  face  and  from  the  con- 
science of  the  wealthiest  people  on  earth. 

So  much  for  challenge  one.  The  second 
challenge  Is  to  try  to  hire  and  to  train  the 
half-a-mllllon  hardcore  unemployed.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about — 600,000  hardcore 
unemployed. 

This  is  our  forgotten  labor  force.  It  Is  an 
unenllsted  legion,  a  neglected  resource  of  a 
rich  and  a  productive  America. 

They  are  the  last  in  line.  They  do  not  share 
in  America's  abundance  because  they  are  the 
handicapped,  they  are  the  unskilled,  they  are 
the  untrained,  and  they  are  the  slighted  vic- 
tims of  indifference  and  of  discrimination. 

Some  of  us  think  and  hope  that  all  they 
are  asking  of  us  Is  a  chance.  We  are  trying 
as  hard  as  we  know  how  to  give  them  that 
chance — a  chance  to  work  at  a  good  Job  at 
a  decent  wage. 

But  we  do  need  help.  Government  Just  can- 
not do  it  alone.  We  need  the  energy,  we  need 
the  genius,  we  need  the  Imagination,  and  we 
need  the  initiative  of  the  businessmen  of 
America  who  have  built  this  great,  free  enter- 
prise system  Into  the  most  powerful  econ- 
omy in  all  the  world. 

Last  month  I  asked  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Sandy  Trowbridge, 
to  get  our  businessmen  involved,  to  get  them 
involved  in  hiring  and  training  these  cast-off 
Americans.  The  Secretary  turned  to  our  coun- 
try's 600  largest  firms  and  asked  them  for 
help. 

Twenty-three  of  these  500  said  they  would 
help. 

Twenty-nine  said  they  wovild  not  help. 

Eighty-five  said  they  were  Interested. 

But  the  men  on  the  highest  levels  some- 
times Just  deal  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
That  still  leaves,  after  Mr.  Trowbridge  worked 
these  days,  70  percent  for  you,  Mr.  Samuels. 
They  have  not  committed  themselves.  We  are 
going  to  put  you  in  the  nose  of  the  cone  in 
the  goldfish  bowl  and  we  are  going  to  see 
what  you  do  and  what  the  70  percent  of  the 
500 'do  about  helping  us  do  something  for 
these  half-million  hardcore  unemployed. 

I  believe  the  businessman  can  become 
concerned,  if  he  knows  the  facts.  But  the 
average  businessman  is,  first  of  all,  always 
concerned  first  with  his  own  business.  He  is 
busy  with  his  own  affairs.  The  pity  of  that 
is  a  terrible,  accidental  callousness  to  the 
greater  business  of  all  of  us — a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  His  business  is  not  going  to  ulti- 
mately be  any  better  than  all  of  our  busi- 
ness. 

Tomorrow  morning,  we  will  begin  the  82nd 
consecutive  month  of  growing  prosperity  In 
America.  In  less  than  seven  years,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  have  Increased  93  per- 
cent— almost  doubled  In  the  last  seven 
years — corporate  profits  after  taxes. 

So  I  siimmon  American  business  this 
morning,  as  I  did  yesterday  at  the  limcheon 
here  In  the  White  House.  I  svmimon  them 
in  their  surge  of  i»t>6perlty,  to  try  to  look 
back  at  its  wake:  to  look  hard  at  the  name- 
less slum  city  of  the  poor  and  to  look  hard 
at  this  fc»-gotten  labor  force — and  try  to 
help  the  leaders  of  commerce  Join  the  leaders 
of  the  workers  in  doing  something  about 
It.  Government  can  supplement  their  efforts 
but  cannot  supplant  them. 

Now,  before  we  administer  the  oath,  I  must 
remark  upon  your  wonderful  family  of  eight 
children.   I   think   it   is   right   that   a  man 


who  will  help  to  run  the  Census  Bureau 
should  have  such  a  large  and  attractive 
family. 

So  in  the  language  of  commerce,  "It  gives 
a  man  a  piece  of  the  action." 


Newsletter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

OF    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Members 
of  Congress  to  keep  their  constituents 
informed  about  the  vital  Issues  before 
Congress. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  appreciate  seeing  the  newsletter 
which  I  send  to  the  people  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Georgia. 

Therefore,    I    respectfully    insert  my 
newsletter  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Newsletter 

(Prom  Congressman  Ben  B.  Blackfcbn. 
Fourth  District  of  Georgia) 

My  sincere  thanks  to  all  who  turned  out 
recently  at  the  Blackburn  Appreciation  Din- 
ner at  the  Regency-Hyatt  House!  I  felt  very 
humble  when  I  looked  out  over  some  500  of 
the  4th  District's  leading  citizens  who  came 
to  hear  Congressman  Gerald  R.  Ford  (R. 
Mich.)  House  Minority  Leader,  say  that  a 
"return  to  constitutional  government"  Is 
very  much  on  everybody's  mind.  He  said  the 
age  of  Irresponsible  spending  In  Washington 
is  near  Its  demise  come  election  time  next 
year.  It's  not  possible  to  thank  all  who  made 
the  night  such  a  success,  but  to  everyone 
who  worked  and  gave  their  support,  7  say 
"Thank  You,"  and  I  gratefully  re-dedicate 
myself  to  bringing  common  sense  back  to 
your  federal  g^ovemment. 

Congress  is  entering  its  final  days.  (Best 
guess  Is  between  December  15th  and  34th). 
All  Americans  have  determined  the  pattern 
of  the  Johnson  Administration's  approach 
to  perpetuate  Its  free-spending  policies  dur- 
ing the  90th  Congress.  A  responsible  number 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  tried  vigor- 
ously to  put  Integrity  back  Into  government 
again.  But,  Administration  majorities  in  the 
Senate  put  back  all  cuts  made  by  the  House 
and  added  morel  Final  decision  then  lies  In 
conference  committees  where  House  has  only 
one  vote  and  Senate  one  vote.  For  the  most 
part,  the  Administration  has  prevailed,  using 
this  system.  Next  year,  the  American  public 
will  give  majorities  In  both  houses  to  legis- 
lators who  will  not  give  up  their  law-making 
responsibilities.  They  will  also  demand  a  new 
man  In  the  White  House.  Examples  of  above 
approach  to  government:  O.E.O.  program; 
foreign  aid  and  others. 

Past  months  have  been  busy  ones.  Intro- 
duced HJt.  13419,  Cuprophane  Bill,  upon 
Information  from  Dr.  John  Sadler,  Atlanta 
Kidney  Center.  Removes  tariff  from  vital 
membranous  material  used  In  artificial  kid- 
ney machines  for  those  with  Incurable  kidney 
diseases.  Produced  In  W.  Germany;  no  VS. 
competition.  Removal  of  tariff  (now  about 
25%  of  cost  of  material)  will  help  reduce 
high  costs  of  such  care  to  hundreds  in 
country. 

HJt.  13503,  Tax  Credit  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion was  Introduced  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
larger   grants   from   federal   government   to, 
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educational  Institutions,  with  subsequent 
control.  Promotes  American  ideal  of  helping 
those  who  help  themselves,  without  interfer- 
ence from  federal  government.  Expenses  In- 
clude costs  of  tuition,  fees,  books,  supplies 
and  equipment  required  for  courses  of  in- 
struction above  twelfth  grade  at  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Also,  Includes  expenses 
at  business,  trade,  technical  and  other  voca- 
tional Institutions.  Provides  100%  credit  on 
first  $200.00  spent;  a  76%  credit  on  next 
$300.00;  and  25%  of  next  $1,000.00;  top 
credit:  $675.00.  Does  not  contribute  to  infla- 
tion. Deficit  spending  by  general  government 
is  major  cause  of  inflation! 

HJl.  13753,  Gun  Control  Bill.  I  Joined  Con- 
gressman Bob  Casey  (D.  Texas)  who  has 
brought  to  everyone's  attention  that  onus  of 
le0slation  on  guns  should  be  placed  upon 
hardened  criminals  who  use  weapons  In 
major  crimes — murder,  rape,  burglary,  kid- 
napping and  homoclde  other  than  Involun- 
tary— rather  than  upon  twenty  million 
sportsmen  who  enjoy  hunting  and  other  out- 
door sports.  Bill  will  make  It  unattractive 
for  these  criminals  to  use  guns  In  commis- 
sion of  crimes  under  threat  of  long-term 
mandatory  imprisonment  for  first  and  sec- 
ond offenses.  F.  B.  I.  facts  show  that  Its  the 
hardened  criminal  who  uses  guns  In  most 
major  crimes.  Also,  when  stiff  penalties  are 
mandatory.  Incidence  of  crime  goes  down. 
Bill  calls  for  minimum  of  mandatory  sen- 
tence of  10  years  for  conviction  on  first  of- 
fense; 25-year  mandatory  sentence  upon  con- 
viction for  second  offense.  Pro's  shy  away 
from  mandatory  penalties  this  stiff. 

On  October  31st,  Introduced  Hou^e  Re- 
solution 961  requesting  Johnson  "cease  and 
desist"  from  preventing  fiow  of  Highway 
Trust  Funds  earmarked  for  Interstate  Sys- 
tem to  states  through  edict  from  White 
House.  Numerous  colleagues  here  co-spon- 
sored this  resolution.  It  states:  (1)  lives  are 
lost  through  delay — estimated  one  life  saved 
for  each  five  miles  of  Interstate  system  com- 
pleted; (2)  delay  would  violate  Intent  of 
Congress  for  speedy  completion  when  pass- 
ing Interstate  Act;  (3)  violates  the  law.  Law 
says  highway  tax  funds  must  go  to  Fund  and 
be  distributed  for  construction  as  they  be- 
come available.  Act  by  Johnson  was  obvious 
play  to  Intimidate  Congress  Into  granting  his 
10%  tax  Increase.  He's  using  British  devalua- 
tion of  pound  as  his  latest  "gimmick"  to  get 
this  Increase.  But,  surtax  is  alive  again  on 
Johnson's  promise  to  cut  spending,  a  gratify- 
ing move  to  those  of  us  who  have  demanded 
he  show  good  faith  to  the  American  public 
by  reducing  spending  before  he  tries  to  take 
another  bite  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 

Recentiy,  Senate  sub-committee  reported 
out  omnibus  housing  bill  Incorporating  many 
features  of  HJt.  9135,  my  bill  establishing  a 
National  Home  Ownership  Foundation.  Bill 
encotirages  and  assists  private  participation 
In  solution  of  nation's  housing  problems.  Will 
make  home  ownership  by  thousands  feasible 
In  three  years. 

Almost  every  Congressman  received  letters 
from  constituents  following  Johnson's  radio- 
t.v.  appeal  to  "write  your  Congressman  and 
ask  him  to  vote  for  a  10%  tax  Increase."  All 
my  letters  received  the  following  Monday 
morning  said,  "Phooey."  Excerpts  ran  like 
this  ...  "I  want  to  let  you  know  my  wife 
and  I  believe  Johnson  should  devote  his 
energies  to  reducing  the  budget."  Another 
said  .  .  .  "Between  rising  prices  and  high 
Uxes,  UtUe  people  Uke  me  arc  hardly  able 
to  manage  our  finances  as  It  Is,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  we  wUl  do  If  taxes  are  Increased. 
Nearly  everyone  I  talk  to  says  they  are  broke 
most  of  the  time  and  can  hardly  make  ends 
meet.  .  .  ."  Amen! 

First  come,  first  served.  Some  250  brand- 
new  books,  Outdoors,  U.SA.,  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  complete  with  Linda 


Bird's  plctwe,  are  available  In  this  office. 
Also,  some  500  new  Vietnam  war  maps  and 
some  200  Congressional  calendars  for  1968  are 
now  available.  Jxist  write  for  your  free  copies 
to:  Congressman  Ben  B.  Blackburn,  Fourth 
District  of  Georgia,  1019  Longworth  House 
Office  B\illdlng,  Washlngtoh,  D.C.  20515. 

We  welcome  visitors  to  our  office  In  Wash- 
ington. Recently,  we  talked  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Wilson,  Decatur;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe 
hooper.  Mason  Mill  Road.  AUanta;  Kenneth 
Healey,  Decatur;  Douglas  Craig,  Avondale 
Estates  Georgia;  Barbara  B.  Banks,  AUanta; 
Afr.  and  Jlfrs.  Walter  Scott,  Decatur;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Strickland,  Decatur;  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Godwin,  Decatur;  Jlfrs.  Camille  G.  Hunt,  De- 
catur. It's  good  to  see  Fourth  District  folks 
here  In  Washington,  and  I  hope  that  every- 
one who  gets  here  will  come  by  their  Con- 
gressional office,  say  "Hello,"  and  let  us  ar- 
range tours  or  other  sjKCial  events  for  you. 


A  Befaddling  Fracas  or  a  Contest  of 
Fundamental  Isiues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  4, 1967 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  for  the  launching  of 
their  investigation  of  the  the  Washing- 
ton area  transportation  crisis.  The  testi- 
mony of  Secretary  of  Transportation 
Boyd  should  be  of  particular  interest  be- 
cause of  the  press  accbimts  of  the  De- 
partment's position  on  the  subject. 

After  conferring  with  close  advisers 
to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  Mr. 
Wolf  Von  Eckardt  of  the  Washington 
Post  reported  on  these  matters  on  No- 
vember 26,  1967,  and  thereby  performed 
a  most  useful  service. 

First,  he  placed  the  Washington  area 
freeway  discussion  in  its  true  national 
perspective  by  noting  that  the  new  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  "shifted 
a  befuddling  fracas  to  new  ground  and 
revealed  it  as  a  contest  of  fimdamental 
issues."  Second,  he  exposed  the  reason- 
ing imderlying  the  Department's  position 
on  urban  freeways. 

The  article  notes  that  the  proposed 
freeway  system  is  supported  by  down- 
town businessmen.  And  why  not?  Their 
support  represents  an  informed  aware- 
ness of  the  urgent  need  to  restore  mo- 
bility to  the  downtown  area  and  improve 
its  economic  vitality,  which  is  essential 
to  the  task  of  providing  jobs  and  the  tax 
base  upon  which  the  city's  governmental 
and  social  services  depend.  This  cer- 
tainly must  be  of  interest  to  the  task 
force  on  economic  development  estab- 
lished by  Mayor  Washington. 

The  article  further  notes  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  responded  with  a 
letter  reaffirming  the  need  for  the  Three 
Sisters  Bridge  within  24  hours  after  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
requested  Secretary  Boyd  to  review  the 
question. 


This  again  confirms  my  conviction 
that  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Boyd  does 
not  reflect  the  considered  Judgment  of 
professionals  in  his  own  Department  re- 
garding the  area's  current  and  future 
needs. 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt  observed  that  the 
area's  development  patterns  have 
changed,  that  the  suburbs  are  becoming 
more  self-sufficient,  that  the  Capital 
Beltway  has  already  cost  the  central  city 
10,000  jobs.  To  the  extent  that  such  is  the 
case,  does  it  occur  to  Mr.  Boyd's  anony- 
mous advisors  that  much  of  the  situation 
is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  adequate  ac- 
cess to  downtown  Washington  and  that 
the  Capital  Beltway's  impact  stands  as  a 
classic  example  of  the  economic  activity 
generated  by  mobility — the  same  sort  of 
mobility  the  downtown  area  so  urgently 
needs? 

The  Department  is  further  represented 
as  grasping  the  fact  that  rapid  rail 
transit  cannot  fully  substitute  for  the 
automobile.  Given  this  understanding,  it 
is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  wish  to  further  isolate  the 
city  with  a  wall  of  stalled  cars  to  the 
detriment  of  both  the  downtown  area 
and  the  suburbs.  Representing  a  subur- 
ban constituency,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  much  of  the  pressure  for  sub- 
urban sprawl,  forcing  development  con- 
trary to  rational  planning,  flows  directly 
from  this  lack  of  access  downtown  and 
other  problems  of  mobility. 

Mr.  Von  Eckardt's  article  makes  much 
of  early  projections  of  Increased  traffic 
volume  that  failed  to  materialize  to  the 
extent  predicted,  doubtless  reflecting  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Boyd's  circle  of  advisers.  But  the  figures 
which  the  Secretary's  advisers  have  fur- 
nished the  press  in  this  instance  are  off  ^ 
by  700  percent,  specifically  in  the  stated 
figure  of  25,000  as  the  increase  between 
1959  and  1967  in  average  daily  traffic  of 
vehicular  crossings  of  the  Potomac  River, 
when  the  true  increase  has  been  175,000. 
Another  inaccuracy  upon  which  Mr. 
Boyd's  advisers  are  relying  is  the  increase 
in  peak -hour  river  crossing  in  this  period 
given  as  2.9  percent,  when  the  true  fig- 
ure Is  61  percent. 

Finally,  the  article  discloses  the  De- 
partment's reliance  on  a  totally  inade- 
quate purposed  solution  to  traffic  conges- 
tion that  cannot  be  advised  out  of  ex- 
istence: A  rush-hour  parking  ban,  re- 
versible lanes,  bus  bays,  electronic  traffic 
control,  blockage  of  secondary  side 
streets,  vehicular  imderpasses.  and  pe- 
destrian overpasses,  "all  without  destroy- 
ing a  single  building  or  a  tree." 

Unbalanced  lanes  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  east  of  Wisconsin  Avenue?  Or 
Wisconsin  or  Connecticut  Avenues?  The 
proponents  obviously  never  heard  of 
close-in  emplosmient  concentrations  such 
as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital,  for  example. 
Restriction  of  access  to  radial  routes 
would  merely  subject  them  to  the  blight- 
ing effects  of  high-speed  traffic — if  suc- 
cessful— and  residential  side  streets  to 
the  blight  of  congested,  slow-moving 
through  traffic,  in  effect  transplanting 
the  mess  and  spreading  it  aroimd.  Auto- 
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mobiles  from  the  suburbs  would  still  have 
no  way  of  avoiding  surface  street  conges- 
tion once  within  the  downtown  area.  And 
the  prospect  of  little  tunnels  burrowing 
under  radial  routes  all  over  town  hardly 
offers  esthetic  enhancement  to  the  Capi- 
tal City. 

Certainly  we  must  make  the  best  use 
of  existing  facilities.  But  nothing  Is 
solved  by  eliminating  the  sole,  minimal 
freeway  access  between  Montgomery 
County  and  the  District,  or  conversion 
of  a  parkway  on  the  Potomac  shoreline 


to  an  Interstate  route,  or  dumping  Vir- 
ginia traffic  into  the  monument  area  of 
the  city  via  the  Roosevelt  Bridge. 

The  Washington  metropolitan  area 
needs  a  balanced  system  of  rapid  transit 
and  freeways.  I  have  worked  for  rapid 
transit  since  the  interstate  compact  mak- 
ing possible  the  Transit  Authority  was 
before  the  Maryland  Legislature.  We 
need  freeways  that  provide  not  only  ac- 
cess between  subiu-b  and  city  but  mobil- 
ity within  the  city,  to  channel  tra£Bc  and 
isolate  it  to  the  maximum  from  surface 


streets,  combined  with  an  ample  supply 
of  rationally  planned  parking,  including 
air  rights  structures  at  strategic  loca- 
tions along  the  freeways,  coordinated 
with  rail  and  bus  facilities. 

The  city  is  here  and  so  is  the  auto- 
mobile. They  can  be  accommodated.  But 
not  by  a  programed  paralysis  that 
threatens  in  the  years  ahead  to  precip- 
itate a  crisis  that  might  create  irre- 
sistible public  pressure  for  more  dras- 
tic measures  as  tomorrow's  price  for 
today's  irresponsibility. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  December  5,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Gale  W.  McGee, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX)..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  grant  us,  we  beseech 
Thee,  the  grace  of  toiling  in  these  fields 
of  time  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal.  Lead 
us,  In  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  new 
day,  to  the  sources  of  strength  and  vic- 
tory, to  the  green  pastures  and  still 
waters  of  Thine  enabling  grace. 

As  Thy  servants  in  this  temple  of  de- 
mocracy, give  us  courage  and  strength 
for  the  vast  task  of  social  rebuilding  that 
needs  to  be  dared  if  life  for  all  men  is  to 
be  made  full  and  free. 

In  the  silence  of  this  still  moment  be- 
fore the  rush  of  another  day,  may  open 
windows  of  faith  flood  our  darkness  with 
light,  that  in  Thy  sunshine's  blaze  our 
life  may  be  brighter.  Give  us  inner  great- 
ness of  spirit  and  clearness  of  vision  to 
meet  and  match  the  large  designs  of  this 
glorious  yet  demanding  day,  that  we  may 
keep  step  with  Thy  purpose  which  is 
marching  on. 

Teach  us  a  gentler  tone,  a  sweeter 
charity  of  words,  and  a  more  healing 
touch  for  all  the  smart  of  this  wounded 
world. 

In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.  Amen. 


cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Geisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  the  nomination  of  James  M. 
Nicholson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a  Federal 
Trade  Commissioner,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter : 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  S,  1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Gai^  W.  McOee,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Wyoming,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McGEE  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  4, 1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Bronx,  N.T„  shall  be  named  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Building"  In  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  VS. 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1935  through  1964. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  sit- 
uations, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  available  In  the 
case  of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate : 

H.R.470.  An  act  to  authorl*e  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rio  Grande  near  Pharr,  Tex.; 

H.R.  555.  An  act  to  amend  sections  312, 
301(b).  320(a),  and  821(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration  and   Nationality  Act; 

H.R.  6437.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agrlc\U- 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; 

H.R.  9833.  An  act  to  amend  section  1331 
(c)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  per- 
sons otherwise  qualified  who  were  Reserves 
before  August  16,  1946,  and  who  served  on 
active  duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin 
crisis; 

HJa.  11642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.; 

H.R.  13639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  lim- 
itations on  ocean  cruises; 

H.R.  12899.  An  act  to  amend  section  1072 
(2)  (F)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
clude other  than  natural  parents  and  par- 
ents-in-law within  the  category  of  dependent 
eligible  for  medical  care; 

H.R.  13373.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Commission  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  Is  to 
submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for  a 
fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Marine  Beaouroei  and  Bnglnaerlng 
Development;  and 

HH.  18838.  An  act  to  provide  tbat  tht  post 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

H.R.470.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Pharr 
Municipal  Bridge  Corp.,  to  construct,  main- 
tain, and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the  Bio 
Orande  near  Pharr,  Tex.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

H.R.  655.  An  act  to  amend  eectlon*  812, 
301(b),  320(a),  and  321(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  and 

HJR.  11542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marshall 
County,  Ind.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HS,.  6437.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
to  permit  advance  payments  to  wheat  pro- 
ducers; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

H.R.  9833.  An  act  to  amend  section  1331  (c) 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  granting  of  retired  pay  to  perooos  other- 
wise qualified  who  were  Beservea  be- 
fore August  16,  1945,  and  who  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  during  the  so-called  Berlin  crisis; 
and 

H.B.  12899.  An  act  to  amend  sactlon  1072 
(2)  (P)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  in- 
clude other  than  natural  parents  and  par- 
ents-in-law within  the  category  of  depend- 
ent eligible  for  medical  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  SerrlceB. 

HJl.  13639.  An  act  to  remove  certain  limi- 
tations on  ocean  cruises;  and 

HJl.  13273.  An  act  to  amend  the  Marine 
Resources  and  Engineering  Development  Act 
of  1966,  as  amended,  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  within  which  the  Oommlsslon  on  Ma- 
rine Science,  Engineering,  and  Resources  is 
to  submit  Its  final  report  and  to  provide  for 
a  fixed  expiration  date  for  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineer- 
ing Development;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

H.R.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  building  to  be  con- 
structed m  Bronx,  N.T.,  shall  be  named  the 
"Charles  A.  Buckley  Port  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Building"  in  memory  of  the  late 
Charles  A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  from  the  State  of 
New  York  from  1936  through  1994;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Public  Woi*s; 


cxin- 


-2204— Part  26 


UMITAnON  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURING  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prerident,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  rontine 
morning  business  be  UmitPH  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  onlered. 
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COMMTITEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Business  and  Commerce  of  the  Commit- 
tee Oil  the  District  of  Columbia  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  object — that  is  a  long  list 
of  committees.  How  can  we  have  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill  on  their 
merits  if  all  these  committees  are  meet- 
ing? I  stated  yesterday  that  one  of  my 
problems  Is  getting  an  amendment  un- 
derstood. I  just  do  not  know  how  It  will 
work  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  the  McClel- 
lan  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions Is  the  only  one  of  the  three  which 
will  meet  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  will  help  the  situ- 
ation a  great  deal.  Is  the  Senator's  re- 
quest only  for  morning  meetings  for  all 
except  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  of  them  to  meet 
this  morning,  except  the  Investigating 
Committee. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN  IN- 
STRUCTORS OP  THE  DEAF 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  president,  GaUaudet  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Convention  of  Ameri- 
can Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  held  at  West 
Hartford,  Corm.,  June  25-30, 1967,  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  ASairs,  with  amend- 
menta: 

S.  2402.  A  blU  to  provide  tor  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others 
from  excess  payments  for  the  years  1954  and 
1955  (Kept.  No.  837). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment : 

HJl.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District  of 
CkJlumbla  to  receive  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  839). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  11638.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  n  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918,  relating  to  Indna- 
trlal  safety  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept. 
No.  838) . 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  tuid  a  joint  resolution  were  In- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time, 
and  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   KENNEDY  of   Massachusetts: 
S.  2718.  A   bill  for  the  relief  of  Bronislaw 
Giro;    to   the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   RANDOLPH: 
S.  2719.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  to  mall  automobile  regis- 
tration   certificates    as    enclosures    In    thlrd- 
or  fourth-class  mall;    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  JAVXTS : 
S.  2720.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Heng  Liong 
Thung    and    Yvonne    Maria   Thung;    to    the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DOMINICK    (for  himself,   Mr. 
Allott,   Mr.   Baker,   Mr.   Bible,   Mr. 
Brewster.  Mr.  Carlson,  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr. 
Curtis.  Mr.  Dodd,   Mr.  Fannin,  Mr. 
Hansen,    Mr.    Hattoxd,    Mr.    Javits, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Macnu- 
SON,    Mr.    McGee,    Mr.   Nelson,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Proxjty,  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr. 
Scott,   Mr.   Towee.   and  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) : 
S.J.  Res.  127.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dominick  when 
he    Intorduced    the    above   Joint    resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  SENATE  TO 
TESTIFY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Goverrunent  Operations,  reported  an 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  192)  permit- 
ting certain  employees  of  the  Senate  to 
testify  in  civil  action  No.  1146,  pending 
In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Kentucky,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  McClellan, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


NATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  SAVE 
YOUR  BREATH  MONTH 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce for  appropriate  reference  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  March  1968  as  National 
Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month.  The  President  is  further  re- 
quested to  emphasize  In  his  proclamation 
the  major  public  health  problem  pre- 
sented by  chronic  respiratory  disease, 
and  to  call  upon  all  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  appropriate  medical 
safeguards  for  their  own  respiratory 
health  and  that  of  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  National  Jewish  Hospi- 
tal Is  well  known  to  the  Members  of  this 
body.  At  least  41  present  Members  of  the 
Senate  as  well  as  President  Johnson, 
Vice  President  Humphrey,  and  former 
Presidents  Trumt-n  and  Elsenhower  have 
been  sponsors  of  the  hospital. 

I  have  had  for  many  years  some  per- 


sonal familiarity  with  the  hospital  and 
with  those  responsible  for  its  operation. 
Located  in  Denver,  National  Jewish 
Hospital's  services  have  been  widely  uti- 
lized nationally,  even  internationally.  Its 
ofiBcers  reside  in  nine  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia — its  board  of  trust- 
ees in  33  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Indeed,  it  operates  as  an  exten- 
sion and  an  addition  to  the  medical  and 
research  facilities  of  every  community 
in  the  land.  The  hospital  has  given  more 
than  5  million  days  of  free  treatment  to 
patients  from  some  6,000  communities 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  cost  of  care 
available  at  National  Jewish  Hospital — 
a  cost  which  would  otherwise  be  borne  by 
the  communities  from  which  patients 
come — neared  $5  million  for  fiscal  1965- 
66. 

Although  the  name  might  Indicate 
otherwise,  the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
does  not  serve  only  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion. In  fact  the  first  person  admitted 
was  a  Catholic.  Since  its  Inception,  It 
has  been  completely  nonsectarlan  In  its 
policies.  Men,  women,  and  children  are 
admitted  regardless  of  age,  race,  creed, 
or  geographic  origin. 

I  believe  this  joint  resolution  to  be 
timely  and  important.  Hopefully  It  will 
focus  national  attention  on  the  alarm- 
ing rapid  and  continuing  rise  of  chronic 
respiratory  disease  in  the  United  States. 
Such  diseases  now  constitute  the  major 
single  cause  of  time  lost  from  work  or 
school  and  rank  fourth  in  the  cause  of 
death.  Tuberculosis,  asthma,  emphy- 
sema, and  other  pulmonary  cripplers 
now  afflict  more  than  10  million  Amer- 
icans, killing  an  estimated  160,000  a 
year. 

Tuberculosis,  still  the  world's  No.  1 
Infectious  disease  problem,  continues  In 
this  country  and  abroad  despite  efforts 
to  eradicate  It.  An  estimated  1.5  billion 
persons — half  the  world  population — 
are  believed  to  be  Infected  with  the  germ 
of  tuberculosis.  Some  estimates  are  that 
30  million  Americans  now  carry  the  In- 
active germ.  New,  active  cases  are  re- 
ported at  the  rate  of  50,000  a  year. 
Americans  still  die  of  tuberculosis — 
about  8,000  annually. 

More  than  4  million  suffer  from 
asthma  in  the  Nation.  Asthma  kills  4,000 
people  a  year. 

Approximately  3,000,000  people  are 
suffering  from  emphysema,  a  disease  of 
Irreparable  lung  destruction.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  reports  the  dis- 
ease disables  more  than  15,000  workers 
every  year. 

Emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis 
have  sprung  from  relative  obscurity 
Into  grim  prominence  as  killer  diseases, 
taking  a  total  of  20,000  lives  a  year  In  the 
United  States. 

These  figures,  I  suspect,  jolt  the  con- 
science of  many.  At  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital the  challenge  Is  being  met  head  on. 
The  hospital  wtis  founded  In  1890  as 
the  Jewish  Hospital  Association  of  Colo- 
rado by  a  small  band  of  Jewish  pio- 
neers. They  shared  a  dream  of  a  haven 
for  the  destitute  victims  of  tuberculosis. 
The  fame  of  Colorado's  climate  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  The  only  prescrip- 
tion for  tuberculosis  in  those  days  was 
fresh,  dry  air,  sunshine  and  rest.  Denver 
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could  supply  the  first  two  requirements 
In  abundance.  Eleven  lots  were  pur- 
chased. In  what  was  then  Arapahoe  coim- 
try,  and  a  three-story  building  was 
erected.  Prom  a  60-bed  tuberculosis  san- 
atorium. National  Jewish  Hospital  has 
grown  to  an  institution  of  18  buildings, 
with  280  beds,  including  a  Children's 
Treatment  Center,  the  Neustadt  and 
Hearst  Laboratories  and  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Center.  The  spacious, 
campuslike  setting  covers  an  area  of  16.5 
acres  In  a  residential  section  of  Denver. 
National  Jewish  Hospital  has  been 
modified  through  the  years  to  meet  the 
changing  requirements  of  a  modem  chest 
disease  center.  In  addition  to  treatment 
for  a  host  of  chest  ailments  that  endanger 
man's  ability  to  breathe,  it  has  a  full  sur- 
gical service  for  both  cardiovascular  and 
pulmonary  procedures.  I  understand  it 
was  the  first  institution  in  the  world  to 
establish  a  separate  adult  inpatient  serv- 
ice for  the  treatment  of  chronic  asthma. 
But  looking  beyond  treatment,  the  hos- 
pital Is  also  engaged  in  research,  edu- 
cation, and  rehabilitation. 

The  hospital  has  been  guided  by  the 
thought  that  It  has  a  duty  not  only  to 
apply  the  findings  made  by  the  re- 
searchers all  over  the  world  to  the  care 
of  patients,  but  also  to  contribute  to 
the  funds  of  knowledge.  Thus,  research 
is  carried  out  by  physicians  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  care  of  patients  as  well 
as  by  workers  in  the  division  of  research, 
remote  from  contact  with  the  patient. 

Physicians,  research  scientists,  nurses, 
medical  technicians,  and  undergraduate 
students  come  to  the  hospital  from  many 
parts  of  the  world,  seeking  training  in 
chest  medicine  and  surgery,  laboratory 
techniques,  tuberculosis  nursing,  social 
service,  occupational  therapy,  psychol- 
ogy and  other  paramedical  disciplines. 
In  addition  to  the  regular  training  pro- 
gram, the  National  Jewish  Hospital 
shares  leadership  In  one  of  the  country's 
largest  and  first  cooperative  programs  of 
tuberculosis  training  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

The  hospital  also  has  a  comprehensive 
medlcal-rehablUtation  program  based  on 
the  concept  that  every  facet  of  the  pa- 
tient's life  should  be  considered  In  de- 
termining appropriate  treatment.  Except 
for  periods  of  acute  Illness,  patients  are 
up  and  around  during  their  hospitall- 
Eatlon  and  share  In  planned  activity  pro- 
grams In  the  hospital  and  In  the  com- 
munity. The  aim  Is  to  return  the  patient 
to  family  and  community  as  prepared  as 
possible  to  live  a  normal  life.  To  Increase 
the  prospects  of  the  patient's  return  to 
a  normal  life,  a  number  of  courses  In  job 
training  are  conducted  at  the  hospital. 
All  children  of  school  age  are  enrolled 
In  classes  conducted  In  classrooms  at  the 
hospital.  Both  high  school  age  patients 
and  those  Interested  in  higher  education 
may  enroll  in  schools  oi^tside  the  hospital. 
Recreational  programs^^  organized  by  the 
patients  through  councils  and  under  the 
supervision  of  a  trained  worker,  are 
available.  Significant  of  the  progressive 
thinking  of  the  hospital  is  the  Industrial 
therapy  program  under  which  the  hos- 
pital obtains  contracts  from  local  Indus- 
tries for  light,  skilled,  and  semiskilled 
jobs  which  can  be  performed  by  the  pa- 
tient. Wages  are  ccnnmensurate  with  the 
Individual's  work  capacity,  and  the  pa- 


tient receives  valuable  experience  which 
may  Increase  his  employability  on 
discharge. 

Mr.  President,  this  pioneer  medical  and 
research  center  is  one  of  the  few  insti- 
tutions in  the  world  concentrating  Its 
total  effort  on  chronic  respiratory  dis- 
eases. It  is,  I  believe,  unique  in  its  ex- 
perience and  facilities,  and  remarkably 
fitted  for  its  role  of  leadership  in  the 
attack  on  diseases  which  rob  us  of  our 
ability  to  breathe. 

Its  admission  requirement  "None  may 
enter  who  can  pay — none  can  pay  who 
enter"  is  known  around  the  world. 

National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your 
Breath  Month  can  be  the  focal  point  of 
an  intensive  national  educational  csun- 
paign  to  alert  all  people  to  the  Increase 
of  chronic  respiratory  diseases,  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  early  detection 
through  regular  medical  checkups,  and 
to  Inform  the  public  of  the  status  of 
medical  knowledge  and  current  research 
in  respiratory  disesises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  received 
and  appropriately  referred;  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  127) 
to  proclaim  National  Jewish  Hospital 
Save  Your  Breath  Month,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Dominick  (for  himself  and  other 
Senators),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  127 

Resolved  bj/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  response  to 
the  growing  national  concern  occasioned  by 
the  Increase  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
and  in  recognition  of  the  accomplishments 
of  medical  science  In  the  detection  and  con- 
trol of  such  disease,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  (1)  desig- 
nating March  1968  as  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital Save  Your  Breath  Month,  and  (2)  em- 
phasizing the  major  public  health  problem 
presented  by  chronic  respiratory  disease,  and 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  appropriate  medical  safeguards 
for  their  own  respiratory  health  and  that  of 
their  families. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1 967— AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMXNT  no.  4S8 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  submitted  an 
amendment,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen 
and  improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  sJlocation  of 
fimds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  oversesus  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  Improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  Improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 


aster; and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4B9 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me,  to  House  bill  7819.  and  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  sunend- 
ment  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  55.  beglrming  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  to  line  19  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  tliree  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

On  page  84,  Une  3,  beginning  after  the  colon 
strike  out  all  through  line  7  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "'and  $66,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,'.". 

On  page  88,  Une  16,  begtonlng  with  "$20,- 
000,000"  strike  out  all  through  line  18  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

On  page  98,  Une  13,  beginning  with 
•$8,000,000"  strike  out  all  through  Une  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowtog:  "and 
for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

On  page  104,  Une  1,  beginning  with 
"$3,000,000"  strike  out  aU  through  Une  4  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following :  "and  for 
each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

On  p€ige  109,  beginning  with  Une  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  17  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

(e)  Section  4  of  su<di  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$6,000,000"  and  ail  through  the 
remainder  of  such  section  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and  $8,000,000  an- 
nuaUy  for  each  sucoeedtog  fiscal  year  there- 
after.". 

On  page  111.  Itoe  9,  beglnntog  with  "$3,- 
600.000"  strike  out  all  through  Itoe  13  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  not 
to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
tog  June  30,  1968  and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years'.". 

On  page  131,  Itoe  8,  beglnntog  with  "$160,- 
000,000"  strike  out  aU  through  Itoe  12  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and 
$160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yecu-  ending  June 
30,  1968  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years'.". 

On  page  131,  Une  20,  beglnntog  with  "$160,- 
000.000"  strike  out  all  through  Une  24  and 
Insert  to  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowtog:  "and 
$150,000,000  for  the  flsc«a  year  ending  June 
30,  1968  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding 
fiscal  years'.". 

On  page  137,  Itoe  7,  beglnntog  wltb  the 
quotation  marks  strike  out  all  through  line 
11  and  Insert  to  Ueu  thweof  the  following: 
"all  after  'June  30,  1968,'  and  toaertlng  to 
Ueu  thereof  the  following:  'and  for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  tlUe.'  ". 

On  page  140,  beginning  with  Une  7,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  for  eexHx  of  tlie 
tUree  succeedtog  fiscal  years.". 

On  page  150,  Itoe  1,  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  strike  out  all  to  but  not  tocludlng 
the  period  to  Une  4. 


PROVISION  OP  HOUSING  FOR  LOW 
AND  MODERATE  INCOME  FAM- 
ILIES— ^AMENDMENT 

AMENDMXKT   NO.    490 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
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to  the  bm  (S.  2700)  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
vision of  housing  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families,  and  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and 
ur^  development,  which  was  ordered 
to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 
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be  received  on  or  before  December  8  An 
order  form  for  this  purpose  has  been  sent 
to  each  office,  as  a  part  of  each  Senator's 
personal  office  annoimcement. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS    OP 
CXDNCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicoFT]  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  at  Its  next  printing,  the 
V  names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
iMr.  Clark]  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  52)  to  Initiate  action  to 
^tabllsh  an  International  Education 
Year. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNU) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore announced  that  on  today,  December 
5.  1967.  the  Vice  President  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

8.  814.  An  act  to  estabUab  the  NaUonal 
Park  I^jundatlon; 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protecUon  afford- 
ed ccaisumers  against  Injurious  flammable 
labrlcs; 

S.  2565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Ix»n  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933 
SB  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

5"  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
trp  Community  Act  of  1956.  as  amended 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
and  the  Euraton  Cooperation  Act  of  1958 
M  amended: 

^H.K.  2164.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
waaing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ric- 
ardo  VaUeJo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  con- 
greoelonal  redlstrlcting; 

^H.R.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  certain 
P«^>erty  to  Temple  JunlM-  College.  Temjrte. 

HJi.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a 
Judgment  in  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraslca  and  of  Oklahoma  In 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Noe.  188 
and  7»,  and  for  other  purpoees; 

H^  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
Augtist  9.  1955.  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carloe 
Apache  Reservation  In  Arizona;  and 

HJi.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right 
title,  or  interest  by  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain lands  In  the  State  of  Arizona. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NOMINA- 
TION BY  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights,  I  wish  to  announce  that  a 
hearing  wiU  be  held  on  the  nomination  of 
Stephen  J.  Pollak.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral CivU  Rights  Division.  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  hearing  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 12,  1967,  at  10:30  a.m.  In  room 
2228  Of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building 
Any  person  who  wishes  to  appear  and 
testify  or  submit  a  statement  pertaining 
to  this  nomination  should  send  the  re- 
quest or  prepared  statement  to  the  sub- 
committee. 


NOTICE  OF  RECEIPT  OP  NOMINA- 
TO)N  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright],  I  desire 
to  announce  that  today  the  Senate  re- 
ceived the  foUowIng  nomination: 

fv.?,^Kr  ^-  Bohlen.  Of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the 
class  of  career  ambassador,  to  be  a  Deputy 
under  Secretary  of  State. 

In  accordance  with  the  committee 
rule,  this  pending  nomination  may  not 
be  considered  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
6  days  of  its  receipt  in  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Pkoxmisi  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana?  rnie  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL  DIRECTORY,  1968 
Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gressional Directory  for  1968  is  scheduled 
to  go  to  press  about  mid-December  In 
order  that  House  and  Senate  Members 
may  acquire  additional  copies  above  their 
regular  allotments,  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  order  extra  copies  at  a 
reduced  rate  of  $2.05  for  the  thumb  in- 
dexed and  $1.45  for  the  nonlndexed. 

Orders  are  to  be  placed  with  the  Con- 
GMssioKAL  RicoRD  clcrk,  Toom  H-112 
Capitol,  extension  2100.  All  orders  muat 


ANNOUNCED  RESIGNATION  OF  DE- 
FENSE SECRETARY  ROBERT  S 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
announcement  that  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara  will  be  leaving  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  stirred  wide  pubUc  interest  His 
Is  not  a  routine  departure.  Rather,  It  re- 
moves from  the  leadership  of  the  Nation 
an  exceptional  adviser  to  two  Presidents 
and  an  active  administrator  ot  by  far 
the  largest  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Department  of  Defense  spends 
weU  over  half  of  all  the  money  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  employs 
over  75  percent  of  all  Federal  personnel- 
military  and  civilian. 

For  7  years,  Mr.  McNamara  rode  herd 
on  this  enormous  undertaking.  More- 
over, as  Secretary,  his  decisions  have 
had  enormous  impact  not  only  on  this 
Nation  but  on  the  world  as  well  The 
absence  of  his  counsel  will  be  felt  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  His  resignation  will 


leave  a  vacuum  of  Incalculable  propor- 
tions. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  been  asked  to  continue  Indefl- 
r^tely  as  Secretary  of  Defense.  Whether 
that  means  he  will  remain  to  direct  the 
Defense  Department  for  weeks  or  for 
months  Is  not  clear.  In  any  event.  It  Is 
to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be  In  the  Penta- 
gon at  least  long  enough  to  curb  the 
pressures  which  appear  again  to  be  ris- 
ing for  an  oozing  of  the  war  hi  South 
Vietnam  further  afield.  Into  North  Viet- 
nam. Into  Cambodia  and  elsewhere  hi 
Southeast  Asia,  and  for  adding  another 
hundred  thousand  Americans  to  the  half 
million  who  are  already  there. 

These  pressures  at  this  time  seem  to 
me  to  make  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
McNamara  all  the  more  regrettable  His 
resignation  leaves  a  disturbing  uncer- 
tainty about  the  war  and  Its  future 
course. 

The  uncertainty,  however,  should  not 
keep  us  from  recognizing  at  this  time  the 
constructive    service    which    Mr     Mc- 
Namara has  rendered  to  the  Nation  dur- 
ing the  past  7  years.  Although  the  ver- 
dict is  not  In  on  aU  of  his  major  decisions 
ms  place  In  the  Nation's  history  Is  secure' 
His  most  fundamental  contribution    Iii 
my  Judgment,  Is  to  be  found  In  the  re- 
organization which  he  has  Induced  in  the 
Department  of  Defense.  That  achieve- 
ment involves  not  only  the  saving  of  un- 
told billions  of  doUars— past,  present,  and 
future— but  it  may  also  help  to  check  the 
erosion  of  civilian  control,  which  Is  as 
essential  to  the  effective  usage  of  mili- 
tary personnel  by  a  free  naUon  as  It  Is  to 
the  security  of  the  RepubUc.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  task  has  been  almost  over- 
whehning.  It  has  kept  the  Secretary  at 
his  desk  for  intolerable  hours  day  after 
day.  The  Nation  owes  him  an  Immense 
debt  of  gratitude  for  this  dedication. 

Secretary  McNamara  has  also  been  an 
eloquent  spokesman  for  sanity  in  nuclear 
affairs.  One  hopes  that  hi  the  retrospect 
of  history,  this  role  may  well  prove  to 
be  the  most  significant.  He  was  a  moving 
force  behind  the  negotiation  and  signing 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  He  has 
a)ntinued  to  urge  further  controls  on  nu- 
clear weapons.  Most  important,  he  has 
alerted  the  Nation  to  the  reaUty  that 
ever-increasing  stockpUes  of  nuclear  de- 
struction here  tend  to  lead  to  ever-ln- 
creashig  stockpiles  of  nuclear  destruction 
elsewhere  and  that  the  continuance  of 
this  deadly  voUey  leads  not  to  naUonal 
security  for  any  nation  but  to  interna- 
tional Insecurity  for  all  nations. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  Mr.  McNamara  has  con- 
ducted himself  with  Integrity  and  Intelli- 
gence and  with  dignity  and  courage  I 
should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ejqpress  to  hhn  the  appreciation,  which 
I  know  Is  widely  shared  In  the  Senate 
for  his  service  to  the  Nation  and  my 
personal  thanks  for  his  imfalllng  cour- 
tesy over  the  years. 

In  his  relations  with  the  Senate,  nota- 
bly In  his  appearances  as  a  committee 
witness,  his  erudition  and  candor  have 
been  refreshhog.  The  Secretary  has  been 
most  respectful  of  the  Senate's  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  realm  of  defense  and 
international  matters,  and  he  has  been 
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more  than  cooperative  In  honoring  re- 
quests on  his  time.  His  public  appear- 
ances before  the  committees  have  pro- 
vided enlightenment  on  critical  issues, 
for  the  Senate  and  the  Nation. 

As  a  case  in  point.  I  refer  to  his  testi- 
mony on  August  25  last  before  the  Pre- 
paredness Investlgathig  Subcommittee. 
In  a  profound  presentation,  he  refuted 
the  claims  that  wider  bombing  of  the 
north  would  appreciably  diminish  the 
amount  of  suppUes  moving  to  the  south. 
At  the  same  time  he  answered  the  con- 
tention that  the  criterion  for  bombing 
should  be  expanded  beyond  that  of  In- 
terdiction of  supplies  to  include  total 
capitulation  of  the  north,  the  so-called 
"bomb  them  Into  the  stone  age"  ap- 
proach. In  this  connection,  he  stated: 

The  tragic  and  long  drawn-out  character 
of  the  conflict  in  the  south  makes  very 
tempting  the  prospect  of  replacing  it  with 
some  new  kind  of  air  campaign  against  the 
north.  But  however  tempting,  such  an  alter- 
native seems  to  me  completely  illusory.  To 
pursue  this  objective  would  not  only  be 
futile  but  would  involve  risks  to  our  person- 
nel and  to  our  nation  that  I  am  unable  to 
recommend. 

i  have  no  doubt  that  the  Secretary 
would  stand  by  the  testimony  which  he 
gave  to  the  subcommittee  last  August. 
Indeed,  events  have  served  to  imderscore 
the  wisdom  of  his  comments.  In  the  in- 
tervening months,  notwithstanding  his 
views,  the  restraints  have  been  chipped 
away  and  the  bombing  has  spread,  but 
peace  remains  as  elusive  as  ever  and  the 
level  of  our  casualties  in  the  south  re- 
mains undiminished. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Secretary 
will  continue  to  exercise  a  restraining 
Influence  In  the  weeks  or  months  during 
which  he  remains  in  office  and  thereby 
keep  open  the  door  to  an  honorable  nego- 
tiated settlement  with  Hanoi,  while  at 
the  same  time  avoiding  a  deeper  enmesh- 
ment  of  American  forces  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Is  to  be  hoped,  too,  that  his  suc- 
cessor will  likewise  be  a  man  of  prudence, 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  authority 
which  will  enable  him  to  exercise  his  pru- 
dence to  the  same  interconnected  ends. 
While  the  loss  of  Mr.  McNamara  as 
head  of  the  Defense  Department  will  be 
keenly  felt,  I  am  delighted  that  his  tal- 
ents will  continue  to  be  employed  In  a 
public  service  of  great  consequence  and 
one  In  which  he  has  long  been  Interested. 
I  wish  him  success  and  personal  satis- 
faction as  President  of  the  International 
Bank. 

There  is  a  great  need  for  new  initia- 
tives and  energy  in  the  approach  to  the 
problems  of  economic  development.  In 
this  respect,  Mr.  McNamara  is  admirably 
suited  by  temperament  and  training  to 
supply  a  significant  leadership  at  the 
Bank.  If  he  brings  to  his  new  office — and 
I  sun  sure  that  he  will — anything  ap- 
proaching the  vitality  and  dedication 
which  has  marked  his  Incumbency  at  the 
Defense  Department,  the  practices  of  In- 
ternational cooperation  for  economic  de- 
velopment should  receive  a  great  impetus. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  understand  the 
sense  of  reUef  that  the  McNamara  family 
must  feel  to  know  that  the  grinding 
workload  of  7  years  will  soon  be  lifted. 
Mrs.  McNamara  is  one  of  the  unsung 
heroines  of  this  dty  and  these  times. 


We  tend  sometimes  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  It  is  the  patience  and  forbearance 
of  wives  and  families  which  bear  much 
of  the  cost  of  the  demands  we  make  on 
leading  public  officials. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
McNamara  before  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  be  printed  at  this  pohit  In 
the  Record,  and.  In  culdltlon,  that  an  ar- 
ticle on  Mrs.  McNamara,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  December  1. 
1967,  also  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Secretary  McKamara.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  tQ  discuss  with  you 
and  the  members  of  the  committee  our 
conduct  of  the  air  war  in  North  Vietnam.  It 
is  a  matt^of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  a  current  and  accurate  picture 
of  what  the  air  campaign  can  and  cannot 
accomplish.  To  address  this  Issue,  I  should 
like  to  discuss  these  topics. 

1.  The  objectives  and  achievements  of  the 
air  war:  ' 

2.  The  target  recommendations  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  relation  to  the  objec- 
tives, and  the  extent  to  which  the  Chiefs' 
recommendations  are  being  followed. 

3.  The  proposals  of  those  who  argue  that 
the  bombing  should  be  expanded,  either  on 
the  theory  that  bombing  can  break  the  wUl 
of  the  North  Vietnamese,  thereby  forcing 
them  to  the  conference  table,  or  that  bomb- 
ing can  prevent  the  flow  of  military  sup- 
plies into  or  through  North  Vietnam,  there- 
by destroying  its  capability  for  continued 
aggression  In  the  South. 

I.    THB    OBJECTIVES   OF   THE    AIB   CAMPAIGN 

In  the  light  of  the  many  recent  public 
statements  and  speculations  about  the  pur- 
poses and  effects  of  our  air  attacks,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  preface  this  review  with  a 
restatement  of  the  objectives  that  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnamese  targets  was 
intended  to  serve.  As  I  have  stated  nuiny 
times: 

Our  primary  objective  was  to  reduce  the 
flow  and /or  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tinued infiltration  of  men  and  suppUes  from 
North  to  South  Vietnam. 

It  was  also  anticipated  that  these  air  oper- 
ations would  raise  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  who,  at  the  time  the 
bombing  started,  were  under  severe  military 
pressure. 

Penally,  we  hoped  to  make  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  that  so  long 
as  they  continued  their  aggression  against 
the  South  they  would  have  to  pay  a  price  In 
the  North. 

The  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  has  always 
been  considered  a  supplement  to  and  not  a 
substitute  for  an  effective  counterinsurgency 
land  and  air  campaign  in  South  Vietnam. 

These  were  our  objectives  when  our  bomb- 
ing program  was  initiated  in  February  of 
1966.  They  remain  our  objectives  today.  They 
were  and  are  entirely  consistent  with  oxir 
limited  purposes  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  are 
not  fighting  for  territorial  conquests  or  to 
destroy  existing  governments.  We  are  fight- 
ing there  only  to  assure  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own 
political  and  economic  Institutions.  Our 
bombing  campaign  has  been  aimed  at  se- 
lected targets  of  military  significance,  pri- 
marily the  routes  of  infiltration.  It  has  been 
carefuUy  tailored  to  accomplish  its  basic 
objectives  and  thus  to  achieve  the  limited 
purposes  toward  which  aU  our  activities  In 
Vietnam  are  directed. 

Weighed  against  its  stated  objectives,  the 
bombing  campaign  has  been  successful.   It 


was  initiated  at  a  time  when  the  South  Viet- 
namese were  In  fear  of  a  military  defeat. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bombing 
raised  and  sustained  the  morale  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  at  that  time.  It  should  be  eqxiaUy 
clear  to  the  North  Vietntimese  that  they  have 
paid  and  will  continue  to  pay  a  high  price 
for  their  continued  aggression.  We  have  also 
made  the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam  in- 
creasingly difficult  and  costly. 

Complete  interdiction  of  these  supplies  has 
never  been  considered  possible  by  om-  mili- 
tary leaders.  I  believe  that  this  point  has 
been  made  to  you  by  General  Wheeler,  Gen- 
eral McConnell,  Admiral  Sharp,  and  General 
Momyer. 

Our  experience  In  Korea  demonstrated  the 
unlikelihood  that  air  strikes  or  other  means 
could  choke  off  the  minimum  amounts 
needed  to  support  enemy  farces. 

>  •  •  •  • 

The  nature  of  the  combat  in  Vietnam, 
without  established  battle  lines  and  wltli 
sporadic  and  relatively  smaU-scale  enemy 
action,  lessens  the  requirement  for  a  steady 
stream  of  logistical  support  and  reduces  the 
volume  of  logistical  support  needed.  More- 
over. It  should  be  noted  that  the  geography 
of  the  infiltration  routes  is  less  favorable  to 
Interdiction  than  was  the  case  in  Korea. 
There  the  entire  neck  of  the  peninsula  was 
subject  to  naval  bombardment  from  either 
side  and  to  air  strikes  across  its  width.  The 
routes  into  South  Vietnam  are  far  more  com- 
plex, much  more  protected  and  Involve  the 
use  of  territories  of  adjoining  countries. 
Under  these  highly  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  our  military  forces  have 
done  a  superb  job  in  making  continued  in- 
filtration more  difficult  and  expensive. 

Any  discussion  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  must  first  address  the  nature  of  the 
target.  North  Vietnam  is  a  land  of  18.6  mU- 
lion  people.  By  no  standards  co\ild  It  be 
considered  an  industrialized  country.  It  is 
predominantly  agricultural.  Prior  to  initia- 
tion of  the  bombing,  its  significant  indua- 
trial  facilities  could  be  counted  on  yo\ir 
flngers.  It  had  no  steelmaklng  capacity,  no 
steelmaking  plants,  and  in  1965  its  monthly 
Industrial  production  of  pig  Iron  was  only 
5,000  metric  tons,  less  than  one- twentieth 
of  1  percent  of  U.S.  output.  It  had  no  real 
warmaklng  Industrial  base  and  hence  none 
which  could  be  destroyed  by  bombing. 

North  Vietnam's  ability  to  continue  iU 
aggression  against  the  South  thus  depends 
upon  imports  of  war-supporting  material 
and  their  transshipment  to  the  South.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  chances  of  effective  inter- 
diction, this  simple  tigrlcultural  economy  has 
a  highly  diversified  transportation  system 
consisting  of  rails  and  roads  and  waterways. 
The  North  Vietnamese  use  barges  and  sam- 
pans, trucks  and  foot  power,  and  even  bi- 
cycles capable  of  carrying  600-pound  loads 
to  move  goods  over  this  network.  The  ca- 
I)aclty  of  this  system  is  very  large — the  vol- 
ume of  traffic  It  Is  now  required  to  carry,  in 
relation  to  its  capacity.  Is  very  small. 

Precise  figures  on  the  amount  of  infil- 
trated material  required  to  support  the  Vlet- 
cong  and  North  Vietnamese  forces  in  the 
South  are  not  known.  However.  Intelligence 
estimates  suggest  that  the  quantity  of  ex- 
ternally supplied  material,  other  than  food, 
required  to  support  the  VC/NVA  forces  In 
South  Vietnam  at  about  their  current  level 
of  combat  activity  Is  very,  very  small.  The 
reported  figure  is  16  tons  per  day,  but  even 
If  the  quantity  were  five  times  that  amount 
It  could  be  transported  by  only  a  few  trucks. 
This  is  the  smaU  flow  of  material  which  we 
are  attempting  to  prevent  from  entering 
South  Vietnam  through  a  pipeline  which  has 
an  outlet  capacity  of  more  than  200  tons 
per  day. 

Those  targets  along  the  lines  of  oommunl- 
catlon  which  can  be  found  are  attacked. 
From  January  throu^  July,  we  averaged 
about  [deleted]  sorties  per  month  over  North 
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Vietnam  [deleted].  About  76  percent  oX  these 
Bortlee  were  directed  against  llnea  of  oom- 
munlcation  (LOC)  and  goodB  moving  over 
tbem.  Air  strikes  are  reported  to  have  de- 
stroyed, in  total,  dxirlng  the  period  of  the 
air  campaign,  over  4.100  vehicles,  7,400  water- 
craft  and  1,400  pieces  of  railroad  rolling 
stock.  In  addition,  we  have  struck  approxi- 
mately 1,900  fixed  targets  in  North  Vietnam, 
Including  67  significant  bridges.  50  mAjor  r&ll 
yards,  troop  barracks,  POL  storage  ttTifca 
and  powerplantfi. 

North  Vietnam  has  been  forced  to  divert 
an  estimated  300,000  fuU-Ume  and  at  least 
an  equal  nimiber  of  part-time  workers  and 
troope,  to  the  repair,  dispersal,  and  defense 
of  the  lines  of  communication  and  other  tar- 
gets which  have  been  damaged.  This  diver- 
sion of  some  500,000  people  In  a  society  al- 
ready strained  to  maintain  a  marginal  sub- 
sistence is  a  severe  penalty. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  bomb- 
ing campaign  has  and  is  hurting  North  Viet- 
nam's warmaklng  capablUty.  Accordingly, 
they  are  using  every  propaganda  means  to 
stop  the  bombing.  Although  there  are  some 
signs  that  war  weariness  is  growing,  these 
Indications  are  accompanied  by  firm  expres- 
sions of  resolve.  There  is  no  basis  to  believe 
that  any  bombing  campaign,  short  of  one 
which  had  population  as  its  target,  would 
by  itself  force  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime  Into 
submission. 

I  want  to  repeat,  however,  that  from  the 
military  standpoint,  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam supports  our  combat  operations  in 
South  Vietnam.  It  renders  more  difficult  and 
costly  the  efforts  of  the  DRV  to  supply  both 
their  own  and  VC  forces  on  the  other  side 
of  the  demilitarized  zone.  As  General 
Wl.eeler  has  testified,  we  have  under  con- 
stant review  the  advisability  of  adding  new 
military  targets  In  the  north  and  of  con- 
ducting restrikes  against  rail  facilities,  high- 
ways, bridges,  military  and  other  war-sup- 
porting targets  that  have  previously  come 
under  our  air  attack.  There  is  continuing 
study  of  ways  in  which  our  air  and  naval 
bombardment  of  North  Vietnam  can  be  made 
more  effective  in  disrupting  and  interdict- 
ing North  Vietnamese  attempts  to  support 
aggression  against  their  southern  neighbors. 

There  also  is  continuing  study  of  the  op- 
timum mix  of  sorties,  both  geographically 
and  in  types  of  targets.  Consideration  is  given 
to  every  posslbiltiy  of  greater  effectiveness 
through  shifts  in  emphasis.  These  studies 
are  designed  to  maximize  the  cost  that  our 
air  campaign  inflicts  on  North  Vietnam's  in- 
filtration of  men  and  supplies  while  at  the 
same  time  reducing  to  the  minimum  the 
price  that  we  must  pay  In  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can pilots. 

These  efforts  to  refine  and  improve  our 
application  of  alrpower  will,  I  am  confident, 
continue  as  long  as  the  necessity  for  bomb- 
ing remains.  It  must,  however,  be  recog- 
nized that  no  Improvements  and  refinements 
can  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  to  continue  to  put  a  high  price  tag  on 
North  Vietnam's  continued  aggression. 

n.  THX  TARGET   BECOMMXNDATIONS  OF  THK 
JOOTT   CHIEFS   OF   STAFF 

Tb  illustrate  this  point.  I  might  note  that 
the  operating  target  list,  currently  used  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  as  a  basis  for  the  planning 
of  attacks  on  fixed  targets,  contains  a  total 
of  427  targets.  Of  this  number,  the  JC8  do 
not  now  recommend  68  for  air  attack.  Of  the 
remaining  359  targets,  strikes  have  been  au- 
thorized against  302.  85  percent  of  the  total. 
There  are  only  57  targets  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  against  which  strikes 
have  not  yet  been  authorized.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  striking  these  67  targets  may  be, 
I  believe  It  is  clear  that  strikes  against  them 
will  not  materially  shorten  the  war.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  seven  of  the  67  targets  are 
recognized  by  the  Chiefs  as  of  little  value  to 
the  North  Vietnamese  war  effort.  Por  exam- 
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pie,  one  Is  a  Ure  plant  reported  to  have  a 
productive  capacity  of  but  30  tires  per  day. 
Nine  of  the  57  targets  are  petroleum  facilities 
which  In  total  equal  less  than  6  percent  of 
North  Vietnam's  remaining  storage  capacity. 
The  present  importance  of  such  targets  as 
these  has  not  been  shown  to  warrant  risking 
the  loss  of  American  lives. 

Of  the  remaining  41  targets.  26  classified 
as  lesser  targets  In  populated,  heavily  de- 
fended areas;  four  as  more  significant  tar- 
gets In  such  areas;  three  are  ports;  foxir  are 
airfields  (in  total  the  remaining  Bflg's  based 
In  North  Vietnam  approximate  30);  and  five 
are  In  the  Chinese  buffer  aone.  In  the  case 
of  a  few  of  these  targets,  the  risk  of  direct 
confrontation  with  the  Communist  Chinese 
or  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far  been  deemed 
to  outweigh  the  mlUtary  deslrablUty  of  air 
strikes.  Others  will  be  considered  for  "author- 
ization" at  a  later  date. 

The  conclusive  answer  to  any  charge  that 
we  are  Inhibiting  the  use  of  our  alrpower 
against  targets  of  mlUtary  significance  lies  in 
the  facts.  As  I  have  noted,  strikes  have  been 
authorized  against  85  percent  (302  of  358) 
of  the  targets  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs.  And  the  total  number  of  fixed  targets 
struck  In  North  Vietnam  stands  now  at  about 
1,900.  As  further  targets  are  authorized  and 
additional  targets  are  fovmd  to  be  of  mili- 
tary importance,  this  number  will  increase. 
But  the  decisions  to  authorize  new  targets 
cannot  be  expected  to  gain  different  objec- 
tives than  those  toward  which  our  air  cam- 
paign has  always  been  directed. 

m.   THE    PROPOSALS   OF    THE    CRTTICS 

Those  who  criticize  our  present  bombing 
policy  do  so,  in  my  opinion,  because  they 
believe  that  air  attack  against  the  North 
can  be  utilized  to  achieve  quite  different  ob- 
jectives. These  critics  appear  to  argue  that 
our  alrpower  can  win  the  war  in  the  South 
either  by  breaking  the  will  of  the  North  or 
by  cutting  off  the  war-supporting  supplies 
needed  In  the  South.  In  essence,  this  ap- 
proach would  seek  to  use  the  air  attack 
against  the  North  not  as  a  supplement  to, 
but  as  a  substitute  for  the  arduous  ground 
war  that  we  and  our  allies  are  waging  In  the 
South. 

It  would  obviously  be  possible  for  us  to 
change  our  present  selective  bombing  cam- 
paign. We  could  abandon  the  target-by-tar- 
get analysis  which  balances  the  military  im- 
portance of  the  target  against  its  probable 
cost  In  American  lives  and  the  risk  It  presents 
of  expanding  the  conflict  to  Involve  new  com- 
batants. Instead,  our  air  and  naval  forces 
might  be  employed  against  North  Vietnam 
In  an  all-out  effort  to  break  their  will  and 
thus  compel  them  to  cease  their  support  of 
military  efforts  against  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam.  A  somewhat  less  drastic  re- 
vision of  our  air  campaign  might  be  under- 
taken in  an  effort  to  restrict  the  import  of 
war-suporting  materials  so  substantially  as 
to  prevent  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders 
from  supporting  their  present  level  of  mili- 
tary effort  In  South  Vietnam.  Any  such  ef- 
fort would  obviously  require  action  to  close 
the  three  significant  North  Vietnamese  ports 
of  Cam  Pha,  Hon  Gal  and.  most  Important, 
Haiphong. 

In  order  to  reach  a  reasonable  conclusion 
on  the  ke^  question  of  whether  to  abandon 
our  present  limited  bombing  objectives  and 
adopt  a  policy  Intended  to  achieve  either  of 
these  new  objectives,  the  chances  of  success 
must  be  weighed  against  the  Inevitably  high- 
er risks  such  revision  would  entail.  To  bring 
this  question  Into  perspective  for  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  the 
likelihood  that  either  of  these  objectives 
could  be  realized  through  a  reorientation  of 
our  air  attack  against  North  Vietnam 

m-A.    BRXAKINa   THE    WIIX    OF  THE   MORTH 

As  to  breaking  their  will,  I  have  seen  no 
evidence  In  any  of  the  manj  Intelligence  re- 


ports that  would  lead  me  to  believe  that 
a  less  selective  bombing  campaign  would 
change  the  resolve  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  or  deprive  them  of  the  support  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  pec^Ie.  As  prevloiisly 
pointed  out,  the  economy  of  North  Vietnam 
la  agrarian  and  simple.  Its  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  few  of  the  modem  comforts  and 
conveniences  that  most  of  us  In  the  Western 
World  take  for  granted.  They  are  not  depend- 
ent on  the  continued  functioning  of  great 
cities  for  their  welfare.  They  can  be  fed  at 
something  approaching  the  standard  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  without  reliance  on 
truck  or  rail  transportation  or  on  food  proc- 
essing facilities.  Our  air  attack  has  rendered 
Inoperative  about  86  percent  of  the  country's 
central  electric  generating  capacity,  but  It  Is 
important  to  note  that  the  Pepco  plant  In 
Alexandria,  Va.,  generates  five  times  the 
power  produced  by  all  of  North  Vietnam's 
powerplants  before  the  bombing.  It  appears 
that  sufficient  electricity  for  war-related  ac- 
tivities and  for  essential  services  can  be  pro- 
vided by  the  some  2,000  dlesel-driven  generat- 
ing sets  which  are  in  operation. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all,  the  people 
of  North  Vietnam  are  accustomed  to  disci- 
pline and  are  no  strangers  to  deprivation  and 
to  death.  Available  Information  Indicates 
that,  despite  some  war  weariness,  they  remain 
willing  to  endure  hardship  and  they  continue 
to  respond  to  the  political  dlrecUon  of  the 
Hanoi  regime.  There  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  any  level  of  conventional  air  or  naval 
action,  short  of  sustained  and  systematic 
bombing  of  the  population  centers,  will  de- 
prive the  North  Vietnamese  of  their  willing- 
ness to  continue  to  support  their  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  upset  and  take  over  the 
Government  of  South  Vietnam.  (Deleted.) 

There  is  also  nothing  in  the  past  reaction 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  leaders  that  would 
provide  any  confidence  that  they  can  be 
bombed  to  the  negotiating  table.  Their  re- 
gard for  the  comfort  and  even  the  lives  of  the 
people  they  control  does  not  seem  to  be  suffi- 
ciently high  to  lead  them  to  bargain  for  set- 
tlement In  order  to  stop  a  heightened  level 
of  attack. 

The  course  of  conflict  on  the  ground  in  the 
south,  rather  than  the  scale  of  air  attack 
In  the  north  appears  to  be  the  determining 
factor  In  North  Vietnam's  willingness  to  con- 
tinue. 

Accordingly,  as  General  Wheeler  has 
pointed  out.  the  air  campaign  In  the  north 
and  our  military  efforts  in  the  south  are  not 
separate  wars  and  certainly  they  should  not 
be  regarded  as  alternatives. 

m-B.     AN     EXFAKDXD     CAMPAIOK     AOAINST     THE 
SUPPLT    ROUTES    WITHIN     NORTH    VIETNAM 

It  could  be  argued  that  a  greatly  expanded 
and  virtually  unrestricted  bombing  effort 
might  substantially  reduce  the  movement  of 
forces  and  supplies  through  North  Vietnam 
into  South  Vietnam,  even  though  North  Viet- 
nam resolve  remains  unshaken.  Recent  pris- 
oner Interrogations  suggest  that  10  to  20 
percent  of  the  personnel  dispatched  to  the 
south  by  the  rulers  of  North  Vietnam  never 
reach  the  battle  area — about  2  percent  are 
casualties  caused  by  air  attack.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  the  supplies  sent  south 
to  support  the  DRV  fighting  forces  are  de- 
stroyed in  transit  by  otir  armed  reconnais- 
sance and  heavy  bombing  attacks.  Conceiv- 
ably an  all-out  air  and  naval  bombardment 
might  somewhat  further  Increase  the  forces 
and  supplies  destroyed.  But  the  capacity  of 
the  lines  of  communication  and  of  the  out- 
side sources  of  supply  so  far  exceeds  the 
minimal  flow  necessary  to  support  the  pres- 
ent level  of  North  Vietnamese  military  etiort 
In  South  Vietnam  that  the  enony  operations 
In  the  south  cannot,  on  the  Ijasls  of  any  re- 
ports I  have  seen,  be  stopped  by  air  bom- 
bardment— short,  that  is.  of  the  vlrtxial  an- 
nihilation of  North  Vietnam  and  its  people. 
As  General  Wheeler  has  observed,  no  one  has 
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proposed   such   Indiscriminate   bombing   of 
populated  areas. 

m-C.   THE    (XOfilNO   OF    SEA    AND   UMB 

IMPORTATION  RUU'lRB  . 

This  leaves,  than,  as  a  possible  new  ob- 
jective of  our  air  campaign,  the  closing  of 
the  sea  and  land  Importation  routes  in  an 
attempt  to  prevent  entry  Into  North  Viet- 
nam of  the  supplies  needed  to  support  com- 
bat m  the  south.  There  can  be  no  question 
that    bombing    the    ports    and    mining    the 
harbors,    particularly    at    Haiphong,    would 
interfere  seriously  with  North  Vietnam's  Im- 
ports of  war-supporting  materials.  But  far 
less   than    tiie    present    volume    of    imports 
would  provide  the  essentials  for  continued 
North      Vietnamese      mlUtary      operations 
against  South  Vietnam.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
estimates  of  the  total  tonnage  required  start 
at  15  tons  per  day  of  nonfood  supplies.  This 
can  be  quintupled  and  still  be  dwarfed  by 
North   Vietnam's   actual    Imports   of    about 
6,800  tons  per  day.  And  Its  Import  capacity 
Is  much  greater.  The  ports  together  with  the 
roads  and  railroads  from  China  have  an  es- 
timated capacity  of  about  14,000  tons  a  day. 
The  great  bulk  of  North  Vietnamese  Im- 
ports  now   enters   through   Haiphong — per- 
haps as  much  as  4,700  out  of  the  5,800  tons 
per  day.  This  Includes  most  of  the  war-sup- 
porting material,  such  as  trucks,  generators, 
and  construction  equipment  but  this  cate- 
gory of  supply  represents  only  a  small  per- 
centage of   total  sea  Imports.  And  little  If 
any    erf    the    Imported    military    eqtilpment 
(which  la  estimated  by  Intelligence  sources 
to   total  660   tons  per  day)    comes  by   sea. 
Moreover,    this    present   heavy   reliance    on 
Haiphong  reflects  convenience   rather  than 
necessity.    Haiphong   represents   the   easiest 
and  cbmpest  means  of  import.  If  It  and  the 
other  porta  were  to  be  closed,  and  on  the 
unrealistic     assumption     that    closing     the 
ports  would  eliminate  all  seaborne  imports. 
North  Vietnam  would  still  te  able  to  Import 
over  8,400  tons  a  day  by  rail,  road,  and  water- 
way. And  even  If.  through  air  strikes.  Its 
road,  rail,  and  Red  River  waterway  capacity 
could  all  be  reduced  by  60  percent.  North 
Vietnam  oould  maintain  roui^ly  70  percent 
of  Its  current  Imports.  Since  the  daily  Im- 
portation   of    mlUtary    and    war-supporting 
material  totals  far  less  than  this.  It  seems 
obvious  that  cutting  off  seaborne  Imports 
would  not  prevent  North  Vietnam  from  con- 
tinuing its  present  level  of  military  opera- 
tions in  the  south. 

mimlnatlon  of  Haiphong  and  the  two  other 
ports  as  a  source  of  supply  would  not.  In 
fact,  eliminate  seaborne  Imports.  Our  POL 
experience  is  lUumlnatlng.  Our  air  strikes 
on  petroleum  facilities  did  destroy  the  In- 
shore POL  off-loading  facilities  in  Haiphong. 
However  the  North  Vietnamese  have  demon- 
strated a  capability  to  adjust  their  methods, 
and  they  now  off-load  POL  drums  Into 
lighters  and  barges  and  bring  the  drums 
ashore  at  night.  There  Is  no  evidence  of  a 
POL  shortage  and  stocks  on  hand  equal  an 
estimated  120  days  consumption. 

The  North  Vietnam  seacoast  runs  for  400 
miles.  Many  locations  are  suitable  for  over- 
the-baach  operations.  The  mining  of  Hal- 
pbOBg  or  tba  total  destructloa  of  Haiphong 
port  facilities  would  not  prevent  offshore 
unloading  of  foreign  shipping.  Effective  In- 
terdiction of  this  lighterage,  even  If  the  In- 
evitable damage  to  foreign  shipping  were  to 
be  accepted,  would  only  lead  to  total  re- 
liance on  land  Importation  through  Oom- 
munlBt  China.  The  cocnmoa  border  betwaen 
the  two  oountrlas  Is  about  600  air  miles 
kMag. 

Accordingly,  bombing  the  ports  and  min- 
ing the  harbors  would  not  ba  aa  effective 
means  of  stopping  tba  Infiltration  of  sup- 
plies Into  South  Vietnam. 

A  selective,  carefully  targeted  bombing 
eampaign,  such  as  we  are  presently  conduct- 
ing, can  be  directed  toward  reasonable  and 
realizable  goals.  This  discriminating  use  of 


air  power  can  and  does  rendar  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  man  and  suppUes  more  difficult  and 
more  costly.  At  the  same  time,  it  demon- 
strates to  both  South  and  North  Vietnam 
our  resolve  to  see  that  aggression  does  not 
succeed.  A  lees  discriminating  bombing  cam- 
paign against  North  Vietnam  would.  In  my 
opinion,  do  no  more.  We  have  no  reason  to 
beUeve  that  It  would  break  the  wUl  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  people  or  sway  the  pur- 
pose of  their  leaders.  If  It  does  not  lead  to 
such  a  change  of  mind,  bombing  the  North 
at  any  level  of  Intensity  wotild  not  meet  oxir 
objective.  We  would  still  have  to  prove  by 
ground  operations  In  the  South  that  Hanoi's 
aggression  could  not  succeed.  Nor  would  a 
decision  to  close  Haiphong,  Hon  Gal,  and 
Cam  Pha,  by  whatever  means,  prevent  the 
movement  In  and  through  North  Vietnam  of 
the  essentials  to  continue  their  present  level 
of  military  activity  In  South  Vietnam. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation,  our 
resort  to  a  less  selective  campaign  of  air 
attack  against  the  North  would  Involve  risks 
which  at  present  I  regard  as  too  high  to  ac- 
cept for  this  dubious  prospect  of  successful 
results. 

[Deleted.!  

XV.    CONCI.TTSION 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate  my 
view  that  the  present  objectives  of  our  bomb- 
ing In  the  north  were  soundly  conceived  and 
are  being  effectively  pursued.  They  are  con- 
sistent with  our  overaU  purposes  In  Vietnam 
and  with  our  efforts  to  confine  the  conflict. 
We  are  constantly  exploring  ways  of  Improv- 
ing our  efforts  to  Insulate  South  Vietnam 
from  outside  attack  and  support.  Further 
refinements  In  our  air  campaign  may  help. 
I  am  convinced,  howevM*.  that  the  final  de- 
cision In  this  confUct  wUl  not  come  untU  we 
and  our  alUes  prove  to  North  Vietnam  she 
cannot  win  In  the  south.  The  tragic  and  long 
drawnout  character  of  that  conflict  In  the 
south  makes  very  tempting  the  prospect  of 
replacing  It  with  some  new  kind  of  air  cam- 
paign against  the  north.  But  however  tempt- 
ing, such  an  alternative  seems  to  me  oom- 
irietely  Ulusory.  To  pursue  this  objective 
would  not  only  be  futile  but  would  Involve 
risks  to  otu  personnel  and  to  our  Natloa  that 
I  am  unable  to  recommend. 

[From  the  Washington,  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  1, 
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Mrs.   McNamara:   Time  Makes  the   Choice 

(By  Meryle  Sacrest) 

A  cigarette  box  on  the  roiind  coffee  table 
of  the  McNamara  living  room  wm  soon  have 
a  new  date  Inscribed  on  it. 

"nie  Tiffany  vermeil  box  was  given  to  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  by 
his  wife  and  three  children.  On  the  outside  is 
engraved  the  Secretary  of  Defense  seal,  his 
name  and  the  date  1961-. 

Inside  is  a  four-Une  quotation  from  one  of 
his  favorite  poets,  Robert  Frost: 

"Two   roads  diverged   In  a   wood,   aad  I — 
I  tocA  the  one  less  traveled  by 
And  that  has  made  aU  the  difference." 

"I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  engrave  a  new 
date  on  It."  said  Margaret  McNamara  with  a 
smUe  that  mingled  pride  with  wlatful  regret. 
Her  husband's  decision  to  leave  the  Cabinet 
and  accept  the  poet  of  President  of  the  World 
Bank  was  announced  yesterday. 

She  had  Just  come  In  from  a  walk  In  the 
snow  with  Mike.  theU  gregarious  IrWi  aettar. 
Outsids  It  was  stlU  snowing  aad  the  bouse 
was  still. 

Everything  looked  In  order,  from  the 
anemones  In  a  glass  vase  on  the  piano  to  the 
bank  at  books  ("A  Treasury  of  Great  Poema," 
"Onston  Dlehl — the  Modema**  and  blopa- 
phlea  of  John  F.  Kennedy)  baalde  tba  unlit 
flre. 

"How  do  I  feel  about  the  past  seven  years? 
It's  been  exciting,  thrilling  and  sad;  an  the 
emotions  you  can  think  of.  It's  been  a  time 


of  great  Interest  and  dedication  and  the  feel- 
ing that  Bob  In  some  way  has  contributed 
to  a  terribly  Important  time  In  history.  But 
It's  not  always  been  happy.  .  .  . 

"When  the  news  came  out  a  f«w  days  ago, 
the  question  was  whether  Bob  was  quitting 
or  the  President  wanted  him  to  go.  Neither 
one  Is  correct.  ...  No  one  chooses  hU  time 
to  make  decisions.  They  are  thrust  upon  him 
by  circumstances,  and  timing,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's need  for  a  nomination  (for  the  World 
Bank  post)  were  the  deciding  factors." 

[In  his  statement  yesterday,  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara  said  that  he  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  were  unanimous  about  tha 
wisdom  of  his  move.] 

But,  she  Insists,  she  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  decision. 

"I  have  never  played  any  role  In  my  hus- 
band's decisions  because  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  most  Important  thing  Is  that  a  man 
be  happy,  chaUenged  and  satisfied  In  what  he 
is  doing." 

[Mrs.  McNamara  has  had  a  slow  recovery 
from  an  ulcer  operation  this  summer  and  It 
was  rumored  that  her  health  might  be  one 
of  the  reasons  Influencing  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara's  actions.) 

"I  feel  fine  now.  I  have  to  watch  what  I 
eat,  but  that's  good  on  two  counts,"  she  said, 
with  a  nod  towards  her  slender  waistline. 

Mrs.  McNamara  said  that  her  husband  was 
leaving  his  Cabinet  poet  with  considerable  re- 
gret. There  were  many  thlngi  Left  undone 
that  be  would  have  liked  to  finish,  she  said, 
and  izullcated  that  a  successful  conclusion  to 
the  war  In  Vietnam  was  one  of  them. 

But,  she  continued,  they  both  expect  their 
lives  to  be  more  relaxed  and  less  of  a  strain 
than  they  have  been  for  seven  y^am.  Her  hus- 
band's work  schedule  U  gruelling — ^he  leaves 
the  house  at  seven  and  gets  home  tor  dinner 
at  eight,  "aomettmes". 

"This  wlU  be  a  much  more  livable  paca." 

Now  they  will  be  able  to  do  a  lot  more  of 
the  gallery-going  they  both  love,  including 
their  Sunday  afternoon  strolls  down  to  the 
Phillips  Collection.  And  she  hopes  theyTl  ba 
able  to  see  a  lot  more  playa. 

Mrs.  McNamara  doesn't  share  the  fear  of 
some  political  observers  that  the  Administra- 
tion wlU  take  a  more  hawklike  position  on 
Vietnam  with  her  husband's  departure. 

"These  comments  preclude  the  fact  that 
the  Administration  is  constantly  looking  for 
ways  to  negotiate,"  she  said  carefully. 

As  for  the  criticisms  that  have  bombarrtad 
her  husband  slnoe  he  took  oOoe: 

"I  think  If  you  accept  public  oOee  you 
should  expect  criticism  and  dissent.  Bob  al- 
ways takes  the  attitude  that  you  do  the  best 
you  can  with  the  situation  and  go  on  to  the 
next  problem.  You  stiU  have  to  keep  a  sense 
of  humor."  She  laughed.  "I  admit  sometimes 
It's  hard  to  do." 

Christmas  for  the  McNamaras  this  year  will 
be  as  it  has  been  In  other  years.  The  family 
gathers  In  Aspen,  Colo.,  where  they  have  been 
going  for  13  yeara.  They  are  Margie,  36,  mar- 
ried to  Barry  Carter  and  Uvlng  In  New  Haven; 
Kathle.  23.  and  Craig,  who  Is  attending  St. 
Paul's,  Concord,  NB. 

Since  the  Aspen  home  Is  only  used  once  a 
year.  Mra.  McNamara  expects  to  go  out  ahead 
and  "put  dishes  on  the  shelves." 

If  she  anttclpates  a  slower  paos  for  her  hua- 
band.  she  also  tntft''^  to  take  one  h&'salf. 

"If'  I  become  Involved  In  something."  she 
said,  referring  to  the  successful  Reading  is 
FTJN-damental  program  she  organized,  "I 
give  It  days  and  weeks  of  my  time.  I  think 
you  can  spread  yourself  too  tbtn." 

Then  one  day  yon  realise,  sba  ImpUad,  that 
It  has  been  too  kaag  slnoe  you  did  any  of  tha 
thtngs  you  really  want  to  do. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  PresWent.  I  wish  to 
asaoclate  mys^  with  evwy  shufle  word 
of  the  oonunenta  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  fMr.  Makstulb]  In  regard  to 
the  McNamara  restsnatlon. 
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My  record  Is  perfectly  clear,  and  I 
stand  on  every  word  I  have  spoken 
throughout  that  record  In  regard  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  escalation  of  the  war.  It  was  I  who 
first  named  It  "McNamara's  war,"  day 
after  day,  for  I  thought  then  and  I  think 
now  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ill-ad- 
vised the  administration  in  the  course  of 
action  he  recommended  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  No  man  did  more  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  American  involvement 
than  did  Mr.  McNamara. 

As  the  record  also  shows,  some  weeks 
after  I  had  repeated  my  description  of 
the  war  as  "McNamara's  war"  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  at  a  press  conference 
accepted  the  description.  That  did  not 
mean  that  he  agreed  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  on  the  substance,  but  that 
he  was  willing  to  recognize  his  responsi- 
bility for  having  made  this  an  American 
war. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  never 
questioned  the  sincerity  or  the  dedica- 
tion to  his  point  of  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  certainly  cannot  speak  for 
the  Secretary,  nor  can  I  do  more  than 
express  one  man's  opinion  of  what  I 
think  developments  have  produced  In 
regard  to  the  position  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Probably  he  would  disasso- 
ciate himself  with  my  interpretation,  but 
I  am  willing  that  history  be  that  judge, 
too,  for  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
finally  came  to  exercise  a  very  restrain- 
ing Influence  upon  the  administration 
and  upon  the  military,  and  that  Is  the 
Important  thing. 

The  sad  thing  Is  that,  wars  have  a  way 
of  taking  on  a  life  of  their  own,  some- 
times dragging  men  and  nations  with 
them  In  places  and  directions  they  do  not 
choose  to  go. 

I  think  we  are  about  to  lose  his  new- 
found restraint,  and  I  think  that  Is  bad 
for  the  Nation.  My  own  personal  opinion 
Is  that  not  only  the  testimony  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  that  has  been 
quoted  in  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  this  morning  produces 
some  evidence  of  that,  but  also  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  other  evidence  which  shows 
the  restraining  Influence  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

My  own  Interpretation  Is  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara lost  control  of  the  war  he  did  so 
much  to  set  in  motion.  Perhaps  he  has 
come  to  recognize  that  the  continuation 
of  the  upping  of  this  escalation  is  going 
to  produce  results  that  will  not  be  In  the 
Interests  of  the  security  of  the  Republic. 
Therefore,  I  am  saddened  to  find  this  re- 
straining influence  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  because  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  a  new  restraint  will 
be  substituted  for  it.  My  fear  Is  that  quite 
the  opposite  will  be  the  case  and  we  will 
end  up  with  an  escalated  war  which  will 
eventually  bring  us  into  a  massive  war  in 
Asia  and  Involve  us  In  a  war  with  China. 
Prom  this  war  we  will  never  emerge  as 
the  victor  except  In  military  engage- 
ments, and  we  will  be  the  loser  when  it 
comes  to  permanent  pecu^e,  vls-a-vIs  the 
United  States  and  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  will  be  accepting  the 
presidency  of  the  World  Bank,  not  be- 
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cause  he  Is  not  highly  qualified  for  the 
position,  but  because  the  very  nature  of 
the  position,  of  course,  will  close  his  lips 
as  far  as  being  able  to  exercise  the  In- 
fluence I  think  he  should  keep  himself 
In  a  position  to  exercise  in  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy.  I  think  that 
here  Is  a  voice  and  a  mind  that  should 
continue  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
American  foreign  policy.  As  the  president 
of  the  World  Bank,  we  all  know  it  will 
not  be  considered  appropriate  for  him 
In  that  position  to  Involve  himself  in  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country.  I  think 
that  will  be  a  great  loss.  I  think  It  will 
be  a  great  loss  to  the  President. 

My  own  view  is  that,  of  course,  the 
President  Is  entitled  to  have  In  his  Cab- 
inet men  who  share  his  point  of  view  in 
the  respective  posts  they  occupy.  We 
know  there  Is  a  close  personal  relation- 
ship between  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  President.  You  can  differ  with 
the  President  and  still  maintain  a  close 
personal  relationship.  I  can  testify  to 
that. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  very  close 
personal  relationship  between  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As 
he  goes  into  the  position  of  presidency 
of  the  World  Bank  I  am  saddened  when 
I  contemplate  that  he  will  be  removed 
from  the  American  people  in  a  very  real 
sense  as  far  as  being  able  to  speak  out, 
as  he  should  be  able  to  keep  himself  in  a 
position  to  speak  out  with  respect  to 
American  foreign  policy. 

No  one  can  understand  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  regard  to  American  for- 
eign policy  unless  one  understands  this 
great  and  deep  conviction  and  concern 
of  mine  that  if  my  country  continues  to 
rim  the  world  with  American  military 
might,  setting  up  a  massive  military  line 
aroimd  the  world  for  us  to  use  to  domi- 
nate the  world  militarily,  the  end  of  the 
next  100  years  will  find  us  not  a  second- 
rate  or  third-rate  power,  but  a  fourth- 
rate  or  fifth-rate  power  because  we  wUl 
be  defeated  by  the  world,  for  we  cannot 
control  the  world. 

No  empire,  Including  the  United 
States — and  we  are  setting  up  a  military 
empire — will  be  allowed  by  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  set  Itself  up  iml- 
laterally  as  the  mUitary  policeman  of  the 
world  and  then  try  to  tell  the  world  what 
its  course  of  action  shaU  be,  vis-a-vis 
military  posture.  That  Is  my  great  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  there  Is  a 
danger  that  we  are  losing  a  powerful 
voice  and  a  great  mind  that  could  help 
direct  new  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
States  that  would  replace  or  change  the 
trend  of  the  present  foreign  policy.  The 
trend  of  the  present  foreign  policy  may 
win  elections,  but,  may  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully to  all  in  my  Oovemment,  "You 
had  better  stop  thinking  about  the  next 
election  and  start  thinUng  about  the 
next  century."  If  we  do  that,  we  will  keep. 
In  a  position  where  he  can  speak  out,  a 
man  with  one  of  the  great  minds  In  this 
country  and  who  has  so  much  to  offer  In 
helping  to  mold  a  new  foreign  policy  for 
the  United  States,  and  that  Is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  8  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


U.S.  DOLLAR  DEFICIT  AND  THE 
GOLD  DRAIN 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades,  the  American 
Government  has  been  spending  money — 
both  at  home  and  abroad — as  though 
money  were  going  out  of  style. 

And  the  world's  most  Important  cur- 
rency, the  American  dollar,  may  very 
well  do  just  that,  if  the  United  States 
persists  in  spending  far  beyond  its  means. 
For  16  of  the  past  17  years  the  United 
States  has  suffered  dollar  deficits  in  Its 
international  pasonents  of  approximately 
$2  billion  a  year  on  the  average,  for  an 
overaU  total  of  $34  billion. 

In  domestic  spending,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  mounted  multlbllllon-dol- 
lar  deficits  year  after  year  after  year. 
Current  estimates  are  that  we  will  end 
this  fiscal  year  somewhere  between  $18 
and  $30  billion  In  the  red. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  confidence  in  the  American 
dollar  has  reached  the  lowest  ebb  in  a  -< 
generation? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  foreign  govern- 
ments are  continuing  to  trade  their  dol- 
lars for  gold  at  an  alarming  rate? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  find  our- 
selves somewhat  viilnerable  to  De 
Gaulle's  attacks  on  the  dollar  and  that 
we  are  stung  by  his  blatant  attempts  to 
instigate  a  "gold  rush"  to  weaken  the 
American  economy  even  further? 

We  have  witnessed  this  situation  de- 
veloping for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
submit  that  we  should  not  now  feign  sur- 
prise or  wonderment. 

What  we  see  taking  place  Is  the  nat- 
ural and  Inevitable  result  of  sending 
more  money  abroad  than  we  receive  in 
return,  and  of  spending  more  at  home 
than  we  can  afford. 

Continuing  deficits  in  our  balance  of 
payments  and  Federal  budgets  have  un- 
dermined confidence  In  the  American 
dollar,  which  in  turn  has  led  to  a  critical 
drain  upon  U.S.  gold  reserves. 

This  condition  has  come  about  because 
for  more  than  two  decades,  the  United 
States  has  cast  Itself  In  the  almost  soli- 
tary role  of  financier,  welfare  agency, 
and  defender  for  most  of  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  administered  a 
lavish  foreign  aid  program  to  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Since  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n,  America  has  loaned  or  given 
away— mostly  the  latter— more  than  $122 
billion  to  about  124  countries  scattered 
all  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  United  States  has  undertaken  vir- 
tually slnglehandedly  the  defense  of  the 
free  world.  The  maintenance  of  troops  In 
Western  Europe  alone  costs  more  than 
$2  billion  a  year. 

And,  at  the  present  time,  the  United 
States  Is  supporting  a  $2  billion  a 
month  war  In  Vietnam,  without  much  as- 
sistance and  very  often  hindrance  from 
our  so-called  allies. 
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In  short,  the  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  domestic  and  foreign  ^;>endlng 
policy  almost  as  If  there  were  no  limits 
to  our  resources.  But  there  are  limits, 
even  for  the  richest  and  most  powerful 
nation  in  the  world,  and  the  strain  upon 
the  American  economy  Increases  with 
the  passing  of  each  month. 

The  strength  of  the  dollar  is  being 
questioned. 

In  just  the  past  10  years,  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves have  shrunk  from  $22.9  billion  to 
less  than  $13  billion.  At  the  same  time, 
the  gold  hoard  of  the  countries  of  West- 
ern Europe  has  climbed  from  $9.2  bil- 
lion in  1958.  to  more  than  $20  billion 
today. 

Of  the  gold  held  by  the  United  States, 
only  about  $2.9  billion  Is  so-called  free 
gold  with  which  to  meet  potential  for- 
eign claims  of  some  $30  billion. 

This  Is  not  a  situation  calculated  to 
assxire  security  for  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

It  Is  a  continually  worsening  situation 
that  has  been  aggravated  even  more  by 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound. 

However,  the  British  devaluation  has 
focused  renewed  attention  on  this  prob- 
lem and  hopefully,  at  long  last,  our  Gov- 
ernment will  start  doing  something  about 
It. 

Perhaps  now  there  will  come  an  end  to 
foreign  spending  on  such  a  grand  scale, 
and  that  sensible  priorities  will  be  estab- 
lished for  domestic  spending  programs. 

It  is  of  more  than  passing  interest  to 
me  that  the  principal  critic  of  the  dollar 
and  the  would-be  leader  of  a  nm  upon 
U.S.  gold  Is  the  Republic  of  France — 
which  has  benefited  the  most  from  Amer- 
ican foreign  aid. 

Since  1945,  Prance  has  been  on  the  re- 
ceiving end  of  more  than  $9  billion  In 
American  economic  and  military  aid. 
This  is  considerably  higher  than  that  re- 
ceived by  any  other  nation  benefiting 
from  XJ3.  generosity. 

It  should  likewise  be  of  more  than 
passing  Interest  to  our  Government  that 
De  Gaulle's  France  still  owes  the  United 
States  some  $7  billion  In  World  War  I 
debts. 

France  seems  to  have  forgotten  this 
debt,  and  De  Gaulle  has  demonstrated  a 
deplorable  lack  of  gratitude.  Considering 
massive  American  assistance  and  our 
soldiers  who  died  to  help  defend  Prance 
in  two  world  wars,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Prance  today  would  not  be  en- 
joying an  economic  boom  were  it  not  for 
the  U.S.  postwar  aid,  France  certainly 
appears  to  be  biting  the  hand  that  has 
fed  and  protected  her  for  so  long. 

France  has  taken  the  lead  In  con- 
verting dollars  for  U.S.  gold.  She  has  In- 
creased her  reserves  from  $1.6  billion 
in  1960  to  some  $5  billion  this  year,  a 
holding  second  only  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  dollars  France  has 
traded  so  far  for  American  gold  could 
have  paid  off  more  than  60  percent  of 
French  indebtedness. 

While  other  nations,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  still  owe  the  United  States 
World  War  I  debts.  De  Gaulle  alone 
seems  intent  on  building  up  France  by 
tearing  down  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  hostility  and  In  the  in- 
terest of  shoiing  up  the  American  econ- 
omy, our  Government  should  Increase  ef- 


forts to  require  France  to  settle  her 
debts. 

This  would  be  one  step  In  the  right 
direction  toward  alleviating  the  balance- 
of -payments  deficit  and  gold  drain. 

While  we  are  at  It,  the  United  States 
needs  to  serve  notice  to  the  rest  of  the 
world — and  especially  to  Western  Eu- 
rope— that  America  does  not  intend  to 
bear  the  sole  responsibility  for  the  de- 
fense and  welfare  of  the  free  world. 

We  do  not  mean  to  continue  spending 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy,  while  other 
prosperous  nations  lie  in  the  lap  of  lux- 
ury at  the  expense  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

ARRESTS  FOR  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post  have  writ- 
ten one  great  editorial  after  another  in 
support  of  the  fourth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  protection  of  the 
precious  constitutional  rights  of  the 
American  people  which  are  connected 
with  the  base  of  American  criminal  Ju- 
risprudence ;  namely,  the  presumption  of 
innocence  and  the  requirement  of  the 
Government  to  establish  guilt. 

This  morning,  another  brilliant  edi- 
torial is  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  under  the  heading  "Arrest  for 
Investigation." 

The  editorial  states: 

A  Senate  District  subcommittee  baa  ap- 
proved its  own  vexslon  of  arrests  for  Investi- 
gation. It  would  permit  police  to  hold  stis- 
pects  for  up  to  three  hours  and,  with  notice 
of  their  right  to  remain  silent  and  to  consult 
an  attorney,  to  Interrogate  them  wlhout  tak- 
ing them  before  a  magistrate  or  filing  a  for- 
mal charge  against  them.  Proponents  of  the 
bill  solemnly  pretend  that  this  does  not 
constitute  an  arrest  and  that  it  therefore 
need  not  be  Justified  by  a  showing  of  probable 
cause  as  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution requires. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  questicm 
about  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
person  to  be  brought  without  delay  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate  following 
an  arrest.  Of  course,  an  arrest  cannot 
be  justified  as  legal  unless  there  is  prob- 
able cause,  and  if  there  is  probable  cause, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  justification  for 
not  taking  the  arrested  person  before  a 
committing  magistrate. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that.  In  my 
opinion,  the  proposal  of  the  committee 
is  clearly  and  blatantly  unconstitutional. 
It  is  a  violation  of  a  precious  safeguard 
that  every  American  Is  entitled  under  the 
Constitution  to  have  preserved;  namely, 
that  no  police  officer  can  take  a  person 
without  an  arrest  and  confine  him  and 
subject  him  to  the  various  kinds  of  third 
degree  which  police  departments  always 
develop  If  the  guarantees  under  the  Con- 
stitution are  not  protected. 

So  the  editorial  goes  on  to  say: 

Those  who  suppcn-t  this  evasion  of  a  vital 
constitutional  safeguard  forget  the  evlla 
which  the  PV)urth  Amendment  and  the  rule 
of  prompt  arraignment  were  designed  to 
prevent.  Arbltr«ry  arrest  and  detention  by 
the  police  Is  the  first  tool  of  tyranny. 

May  I  digress  from  the  editorial  to  say 
it  is  the  technique  of  a  police  state,  not 
a  democracy. 


The  editorial  coatlnuet : 


The  bitter  experieaoe  of  the  American 
eoIonlBts  with  general  waix«atB  and  with 
quixotic  seteures  led  them,  when  they  estab- 
lished their  own  government,  to  Insist  upon 
the  Interposition  of  a  Judicial  oflJcer  between 
policemen  and  citizens.  ITse  shocking  revela- 
tions In  the  Wlckersham  CXtmmlaslon  r«port 
of  widespread  third-degree  practices  In  police 
stations  all  over  the  country  during  the  early 
years  of  this  centviry  led  to  the  adoption  in 
every  Jurisdiction  of  laws  requiring  that 
arrested  persons  be  taken  before  a  magistrate 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Mr.  President,  memories  are  short.  So 
many  in  the  Congress  have  forgotten  the 
findings  of  a  whole  series  of  crime  sur- 
veys in  this  coimtry  not  so  many  jrears 
ago,  of  which  the  Wlckersham  report 
was  the  leading  report,  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  one  survey  after  another.  Long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  I  partici- 
pated in  crime  surveys.  Loi^  before  I 
came  to  the  Senate  I  was  editor  in  chief 
of  five  volumes  written  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  imder  tJie  leadership  of 
Homer  Cummings,  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  criminal  law  enforcement  In  this 
country. 

The  editors  of  the  Washingtcoi  Post 
are  so  dead  right.  May  I  say  it  is  In 
times  of  crisis,  it  is  in  times  of  great 
social  imrest,  it  is  In  times  such  as  these, 
when  we  have  crime  on  the  streets,  that 
the  test  as  to  whether  or  not  a  constitu- 
tional system  will  be  preserved  is  before 
us.  It  is  in  time  of  great  trouble  that  it 
is  so  important  that  constitutional  rights 
be  guaranteed. 

The  argument  Is  made,  apparently, 
that  we  csuinot  have  law  enforcement 
unless  we  adopt  procedures  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  we  should  ignore  those 
constitutional  guarantees.  I  plead  once 
more  in  the  Saiate  this  morning  that  we 
do  not  take  the  course  of  action  the  com- 
mittee is  about  to  recommend  to  us, 
that  we  should,  in  effect,  tear  up  the 
fourth  amendment,  that  we  seek  to  give 
to  police  departments  in  thiis  country 
imchecked  power;  because  if  we  do,  we 
are  going  to  lose  our  precious  safeguards 
that  this  Juridical  system  of  ours  is  sup- 
posed to  guarantee  to  everycme  We  can- 
not have  law  enfoi'cement  without  con- 
stitutionality. We  can  have  law  enforce- 
ment without  giving  to  poUce  depart- 
ments unchecked  power.  This  is  what  the 
editors  <rf  the  Washington  Post  are  p<dnt- 
ing  out. 

I  am  proud  to  associate  myself  with 
this  editorial  policy  of  the  Washington 
Post,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  because  these 
are  times  when  free  men  must  not  only 
speak  out  in  defense  of  freedom,  but  free 
men  must  insist  that  Congress  not  pass 
legislation  that  violates  their  constitu- 
tional rights;  and  this  proposal  will  do 
that  very  thing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxoord, 
as  follows: 

ABKESTS   for    INVCSTTGATION 

A  Senate  District  subcommittee  has  ap- 
proved Its  own  version  of  arrests  for  Inves- 
tigation. It  would  permit  police  to  hold  sus- 
pects for  up  to  three  hoxirs  and,  with  notice 
of  their  right  to  remain  silent  and  to  consult 
an  attorney,  to  interrogate  than  without 
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taking  them  before  a  magistrate  or  flllng  a 
formal  charge  against  them.  Proponents  of 
the  bill  solemnly  pretend  that  this  does  not 
constitute  an  arrest  and  that  It  therefore 
need  not  be  Justified  by  a  showing  of  prob- 
able cause  as  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  requires. 

Those  who  support  this  evasion  of  a  vital 
constitutional  safeguard  forget  the  evils 
which  the  Fourth  Amendment  and  the  rule 
of  prompt  arraignment  were  designed  to 
prevent.  Arbitrary  arrest  and  detention  by 
the  police  la  the  first  tool  of  tyranny.  The 
bitter  experience  of  the  American  colonists 
with  general  warrants  and  with  qulxotio 
seizures  led  them,  when  they  established 
their  own  government,  to  Insist  upon  the 
Interposition  of  a  judicial  officer  between 
poUcemen  and  citizens.  The  shocking  reve- 
lations in  the  Wlckersham  Commission  re- 
port of  widespread  third-degree  practices  In 
police  stations  all  over  the  country  during 
the  early  years  of  this  century  led  to  the 
adoption  in  every  Jurisdiction  of  laws  re- 
quiring that  arrested  persons  be  taken  before 
s  magistrate  without  unnecessary  delay. 

These  restraints  on  the  police  undoubtedly 
make  law  enforcement  more  difficult  than 
If  the  police  were  allowed  to  act  as  they 
pleased.  But  they  are  the  price  of  m>erty. 
They  mark  the  essential  •'istinction  between 
a  fres  society  and  a  police  state.  It  Is  not 
necessary,  or  prudent,  to  forego  funda- 
mental rights  to  fight  crime  effectively. 


COMMENT     ON     DEAN     ACHESON'S 
ADVICE   ON    VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  for  those 
who  might  have  missed  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Acheson's  interview 
Sunday  night  on  the  Public  Broadcast 
Laboratory  program  over  educational 
television,  today's  Washington  Post  car- 
ries an  excellent  editorial  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Acheson's  cogent  advice  with 
regard  to  Vietnam. 

His  parting  advice  was  that  this  coun- 
try really  has  to  see  this  thing  through, 
even  though  he  held  out  little  hope  for 
what  so  many  dream  of — a  negotiated 
settlement.  More  likely,  said  Mr.  Ache- 
son,  the  Communists  will  persist  imtil 
they  determine  that  their  efforts  are 
fruitless.  Then  they  will  quit,  as  in  Berlin 
and  Greece.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Acheson 
agrees  that  should  the  enemy  be  willing 
to  negotiate,  negotiate  we  must.  And  he 
speaks  out  in  favor  of  military  efforts 
scaled  to  the  level  of  enemy  operations — 
thus  leaving  the  door  open  for  a  mutual 
deescalation  or  curtailment  of  hostilities 
at  some  point. 

Mr.  President,  one  "vho  has  been 
through  the  international  mill,  as  has 
Dean  Acheson,  has  considerable  creden- 
tials foy  speaking  out,  even  for  prophesy- 
ing to  some  degree,  as  he  has  done  in 
damping  hopes  for  meaningful  negotia- 
tion with  the  enemy  in  Vietnam.  His 
views  are,  indeed,  worthy  of  much  note 
and  his  conclusion  that  we  really  have  no 
choice  but  to  persist  in  order  to  convince 
the  Asian  Communists  that  their  efforts 
are  in  vain  should  be  considered  by  all. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advics  on  Vixtnam 

Dean  Acheson's  Sunday  evening  Interview 
on  the  Public  Broadcast  Laboratory  program 
was  emicbed  by  the  wide  knowledge  of  a 


public  man  who  has  held  office  and  who  has 
been  liberated  from  the  inhibitions  that  con- 
strict public  men  who  hold  office — or  hope 
to  hold  it  again.  His  countrymen  are  Indebted 
to  him  for  a  world  view  that  can  only  come 
from  statesmen  who  are  young  enough  to 
remember  the  past  and  old  enough  not  to 
seek  an  opportunity  to  repeat  It. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  defenders 
of  Administration  policy  In  Vietnam  and  its 
opponents  will  weigh  carefuUy  the  former 
Secretary  of  State's  warnings  about  negotia- 
tion In  Vietnam.  Defenders  and  critics  are 
contributing  clouds  of  rhetorical  incense  be- 
fore an  icon  neither  has  examined  carefully 
enough.  Mr.  Acheson  believes  that  "there  is 
no  possibility  of  negotiating  our  way  out  of 
Vietnam."  He  thinks  such  an  opportunity 
does  not  exist.  This  is  an  observation  that 
lies  m  the  area  of  prophecy,  and  It  might  be 
mistaken.  But  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
his  warning  that  "negotiation  as  conceived 
of  by  the  Communists  and  as  conceived  of 
by  us"  are  different  things.  They  regard  nego- 
tiations, he  warned,  as  a  means  by  which  they 
can  "disadvantage  somebody  In  the  course  of 
a  war."  They  look  up>on  them  as  a  method  of 
separating  allies  or  causing  domestic  trouble 
at  home. 

He  recalls  that  In  his  experience  with  Com- 
munists, negotiations  "never  preceded  a  set- 
tlement or  got  anywhere."  He  reminds  his 
countrymen  that  In  Greece  as  in  the  Berlin 
Blockade  "they  carried  on  operations  until 
they  became  unproductive  and  stopped."  He 
feels  that  in  Vietnam  the  same  thing  will 
happen.  "When  the  Communists  feel  that 
this  effort  has  not  succeeded,  they  will  stop 
the  effort."  He  Is  firmly  of  the  belief  that 
"they  don't  want  to  negotiate."  And  he  finds 
that  "fine"  and  hopes  they  stay  that  way. 

Perhap>s  the  former  Secretary  is,  as  he 
acknowledges,  taking  counsel  of  his  doubts 
and  fears.  He  agrees  that  we  must  negotiate 
if  they  wish  to  do  so,  but  he  hopes  they  will 
not.  And  the  grim  reality  Is  that  any  remain- 
ing confidence  In  negotiations  must  be  put 
down  to  a  triimiph  of  hope  over  experience. 
At  the  same  time,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State  put  forward  an  extremely  interesting 
suggestion  that  the  application  of  military 
force  against  North  Vietnam  be  correlated 
with  their  operations.  The  opportunity  to 
dimmish  the  scale  of  the  fighting  may  not 
arise,  unless  they  first  curtail  their  opera- 
tions. But  if  they  do  show  signs  of  diminished 
exertions,  It  Is  his  suggestion  that  we  show 
by  reciprocal  curtailment  of  our  effort  that 
there  Is  a  way  out.  If  there  Is  any  Indication 
of  a  wish  to  "ease  it  off,"  we  shoxUd  correlate 
our  activity  with  It. 

Equally  useful  Is  the  Secretary's  warning 
against  a  repetition  of  the  tactics  used  In 
Korea  when  General  MacArthur  crossed  the 
38th  parallel  and  Invaded  the  north.  He  cites 
the  push  to  the  narrow  neck  of  North  Korea 
as  a  "terrible  disaster"  and  believes  it  to  be 
"exactly  what  one  ought  not  to  do"  In  Viet- 
nam. 

The  parting  counsel  of  the  former  Secre- 
tary, as  to  Vietnam,  Is  that  "we  really  have 
to  see  this  thing  through." 

The  will  to  do  it  can  only  be  Impaired  by 
having  either  the  Government  or  the  critics 
conjure  up  Illusory  hopes  of  some  pacific 
alternative  which  Is  romantically  desirable 
but  realistically  unattainable. 


SHARPENING     THE     KNIFE     THAT 
CUTS  THE  PUBLIC  PIE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
William  Gorham.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  heads  one  of  the  most  exciting 
endeavors  presently  underway  within 
the  Federal  Government.  He  Is,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  responsible  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  plannlng-program- 
ing-budgeting   system   within   the   De- 


partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
Welfare. 

Although  somewhat  Impeded  by  its 
fearsome  title,  the  PPB  system  was  con- 
ceived to  bring  a  greater  degree  of 
rationality  to  the  most  Important  de- 
cisions a  government  must  make; 
namely,  which  of  competing  public 
needs  will  be  met  by  the  immediate  and 
long-range  allocation  of  limited  public 
resources.  PPBS  is  itself  limited  both  by 
the  shortage  of  adequately  skilled  an- 
alysts and  by  an  incredible  lack  of  sim- 
ple statistical  data  which  is  essential  to 
the  formation  of  rational  choices  be- 
tween progrsuns  and  policies.  The  limi- 
tations of  PPBS  and  the  Institutional 
framework  within  which  it  must  operate 
■are  rather  clearly  drawn  In  a  recent 
article  by  Elizabeth  Drew  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  some  weeks  ago. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  PPBS  is 
a  commendable  effort.  Those  men  now 
striving  to  make  it  a  useful  instrument 
for  shaping  public  policy  are  performing 
a  vital  public  service  and  their  observa- 
tions about  the  progress  being  realized 
warrant  the  attention  of  every  public 
official  and  citizen. 

Recently,  Secretary  Gorham  presented 
an  excellent  paper  in  this  vein  to  the 
Seventh  World  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Political  Science  Association  in 
Brussels.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Secretary  Gorham's  paper,  entitled 
"Sharpening  the  Knife  That  Cuts  the 
Public  Pie,"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ators know,  I  have  been  concerned  for 
several  months  about  the  manner  in 
which  various  social  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  developed  and 
executed.  Last  February,  I  introduced  S. 
843,  the  I^ill  Opportunity  and  Social  Ac- 
counting Act,  in  order  to  bring  greater 
rationality  to  the  process  by  which 
choices  between  programs  and  policies 
are  made.  That  proposal  was  also  intro- 
duced because  I  believe  that  all  Ameri- 
cans and  certainly  members  of  the  legis- 
lative as  well  as  the  executive  branch  of 
our  Government  deserve  and  need  to 
know  the  facts,  to  the  extent  they  are 
ascertainable,  about  the  social  state  of 
our  Nation  and  the  relative  costs  and 
contributions  of  competing  policies  for 
improving  our  social  health. 

S.  843  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention and  widespread  support.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  because  I 
believe  it  will  serve  the  ends  envisioned 
by  the  PPB  system  while  simultaneously 
involving  both  the  Congress  and  the 
covmtry  in  the  difficult  and  demanding 
process  of  shaping  national  goals  and 
developing  suitable,  realistic  programs 
for  attaining  them. 

Of  particular  significance,  I  believe,  is 
that  portion  of  Secretary  Gorham's  pa- 
per detailing  the  manner  In  which  the 
need  for  public  programs  of  a  specific 
sort  Is  perceived  by  decisionmakers  in 
both  the  legislative  and  exetutlve 
branches.  One  of  the  persistent  problems 
in  perceiving  public  needs  is  the  lack  of 
visibility  many  of  our  serious  social  prob- 
lems have.  My  proposal,  S.  843,  Is  geared 
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to  give  these  unmet  needs  clear  visibility 
by  means  of  an  annual  social  report  from 
the  President  which  would  be  considered 
in  depth  by  a  Joint  Social  Committee. 

This  institutional  arrangement  would 
parallel  the  treatment  given  the  annual 
economic  report  at  the  present  time.  It 
would,  I  believe,  greatly  assist  those  ef- 
forts now  underway,  such  as  PPBS,  which 
are  dedicated  to  highlighting  unmet  pub- 
lic needs  and  developing  rational  policies 
for  meeting  them. 

Exhibit  1 
Sharpening  the  Knife  That  Ctms  the 
PtTBLic  Pie 
(By   William    Gorham,    Assistant   Secretary 
(Planning  and  Evaluation),  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
before  the  International  Political  Science 
Association,  Seventh  World  Congress,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium,  September  19,  1967) 

I.    INTRODtJCnON 

Only  novelists  can  conceive  of  a  society  bo 
rich  that  its  aspirations  for  public  goods  and 
services  fall  short  of  the  resources  that  the 
society  Is  willing  to  devote  to  those  aspira- 
tions. There  are  and  probably  always  will  be 
more  countries  to  protect  or  arm  oneself 
against,  more  shores  to  be  spanned,  vaccina- 
tions to  be  given,  children  to  be  educated, 
rivers  to  be  tamed,  planets  to  be  visited,  than 
there  are  real  resources  In  a  nation  which 
can  be  devoted  to  all  of  these  purposes. 

Yet  by  one  means  or  another  choices  are 
made.  In  most  countries  the  process  of  choice 
among  public  goods  is  a  combination  of  the 
rational  and  irrational,  the  political  and  the 
economic,  the  deliberate  and  the  accidental. 
In  the  end  there  Is  a  government  budget.  The 
budget  total  reflects  the  decisions  made 
about  how  to  allocate  resources  between 
public  goods  and  private  spending  power.' 
Within  the  budget  total  the  amounts  de- 
voted to  various  types  of  programs  reflect  the 
nation's  decision  among  competing  public 
goods. 

Periodically  our  government — perhaps 
most  governments — expresses  concern  about 
the  adequacy  of  Its  methods  for  arriving  at 
"good"  resource  allocations  and  decides  to  re- 
assess them.  The  United  States  has  under- 
taken several  major  examinations  of  the 
mechanism  for  budgeting  In  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  government.  The  most  famous 
of  these  have  been  the  two  Hoover  Com- 
missions. The  most  recent  attempt  to  im- 
prove the  resource  allocation  process  goes 
under  the  name  of  planning,  programming, 
and  budgeting  systems  (PPBS),  initiated  by 
President  Johnson  iu  October  1966.  The  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  PPB  system  are  a  long- 
term  (five-year)  plan,  a  method  of  linking 
the  plan  to  the  annual  budget  and  legislative 
processes,  and,  most  importantly,  an  Im- 
proved information  and  analytical  basis  for 
the  decisions  embodied  In  the  plan  and  the 
budget. 

This  paper  Is  principally  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  planning,  programming  and 
budgeting  system  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment I>epartment  which  has  the  largest 
Federal  responsibility  for  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. I  report  to  you  today  some  of  my 
own  reflections  based  on  two  years'  develop- 
ing and  Institutionalizing  the  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  budgeting  system  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  reader  should  be  forewarned  of  several 
limitations.  First,  the  writer  is.  a  practitioner, 
not  a  theoretician.  I  describe  the  practical 


>  With  a  central  government  budget,  which 
la  discussed  throughout  this  paper,  the 
budget  total  reflects  -oclety's  decision  about 
resources  to  be  devoted  to  goods  and  services 
provided  by  the  central  government  as  op- 
posed to  those  provided  by  all  other  levels  of 
government  as  well  as  private  sources. 


problems  as  I  have  encountered  them,  the 
limitations  and  possibilities  aa  I  see  them, 
and  leave  to  others  the  larger  significance 
and  long-term  Implications  of  the  enterprise 
described.  Secondly,  although  the  President's 
directive  provided  the  objective  and  the 
marching  orders  for  the  planning,  program- 
ming and  budgeting  system,  the  system  (If 
indeed  we  should  yet  aggrandize  It  with  such 
a  pretentious  word)  Is  still  very  much  under 
development.  We  are  In  the  early  and  I  be- 
lieve the  steep  part  of  our  learning  experi- 
ence. The  mold  Is  being  changed  as  I  speak. 
Thirdly,  the  paper  emphasizes  the  role  of 
planning  and  analysis  In  the  budgetary  de- 
cision process;  it  touches  on  the  decision- 
making process  Itself  only  tangentially. 

Finally,  my  experience  is  psu'ochlal.  I  will 
be  talking  about  what  I  have  observed  In 
the  United  States  and  will  hope  that  It  has 
some  relevance  to  similar  problems  in  other 
countries.  It  Is  my  Impression  that  many 
countries  are  now  consciously  coming  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  improving  budg- 
etary allocations.  The  Idea  of  planning  Is 
not  new;  multi-year  plans  have  been  com- 
mon In  many  countries  especially  In  the 
socialist  world  for  a  long  time.  But  the  idea 
of  making  explicit  the  basis  for  budgetary 
choice  and  using  analytical  tools  to  help 
mold  the  budget  is  new  and  my  Impression 
Is  that  we  are  all  In  about  the  same  stage 
of  groping  for  good  ways  of  doing  It. 

I  am  going  to  be  talking  mainly  about 
the  process  of  allocating  resources  among 
public  goods  and  services,  but  there  is  a 
prior  question:  how  does  a  nation  identify 
Its  public  needs? 

n.    PEKCEIVING    NEEDS    FOB    PUBLIC    IHtOGRAMS 

Nations  perceive  their  problems  and  needs 
In  many  ways:  by  comparing  their  condi- 
tion with  that  of  other  nations;  by  accept- 
ing the  Insights  of  charismatic  leaden; 
by  reading  the  persuasive  prose  of  socially 
sensitive  foreign  observers  such  as  Ounnar 
Myrdal  or  domestic  ones  such  as  Michael 
Harrington  or  even,  on  occasion,  the  staid 
writings  of  scholars;  by  hearing  politicians 
speak  of  the  sad  state  of  things  under  the 
incumbent  and  promise  better  days;  by 
more  or  less  spontaneously  observing  some 
changes  for  the  worse,  such  as  an  Increase 
in  air  pollution;  by  enduring  cataclysms, 
such  as  epidemics  or  riots. 

And  yet  we  know  that  many  needs  go  un- 
recognized that  are  Important,  but  In  some 
sense  invisible.  A  society  can  have  needs 
It  doesn't  know  about;  that  Is,  things  that 
it  would  want  or  want  more  of  If  It  were 
better  Informed.  Perhaps  they  should  be 
called  perceivable  needs. 

Whether  a  public  need  Is  visible  or  not 
depends  on  many  factors.  One  such  factor 
Is  the  news-worthiness  or  potential  drama 
of  that  need.  The  need  for  space  research  is 
dramatized  and  publicized  by  what  is.  or  Is 
taken  to  be,  the  space  race  and  by  the  excite- 
ment and  danger  of  manned  space  fcxplora- 
tlon.  The  tabloids  also  remind  us  almost 
dally  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  sexual 
misadventure.  The  society  may  need  a  lower 
rate  of  Infant  mortality  as  much  as  It  needs 
better  space  spectaculars  and  crime  control, 
but  this  need  may  not  be  perceived  as  a 
public  problem  simply  because  it  gets  no 
publicity. 

A  need  may  also  be  more  easily  perceived 
if  It  results  in  Immediate  and  simple  pain 
rather  than  long-run  and  complex  difficul- 
ties. The  problems  posed  for  a  nation  by 
shortcomings  In  Its  educational  systems  or 
In  Its  pure  research  may  be  underestimated 
because  they  emerge  slowly  and  gradually 
and  are  exceedingly  complex. 

Another  Important  factor  la  whether  a 
given  aspect  of  reality  Is  conveniently  sub- 
ject to  Invldioxis  international  comparison.  If 
a  nation's  military  forces  or  Olympic  athletes 
are  not  as  good  as  those  of  nations  of  slm- 
Uar  status  this   Is  usually  perceived  as  a 


public  problem.  If  one  nation  has  surpassed 
another  in  the  beautlflcatlon  of  its  cities 
or  the  care  of  Its  chUdren  this  Is  less  quickly 
noticed. 

So  far  we  have  been  talking  mainly  about 
needs  for  public  goods  which  presumably 
benefit  all  or  most  of  the  population.  But 
many  Important  public  goods  Initially  bene- 
fit or  seem  to  benefit  only  certain  groups  In 
the  population.  How  do  these  groupe  con- 
vince the  majority  or  an  effective  minority 
that  their  need  is  worthly  of  public  atten- 
tion and  action? 

Some  group  needs  get  attention  because 
they  are  voiced  by  organized  associations, 
whereas  other  groups  have  not  developed 
machinery  for  making  their  complaints  pub- 
lic. The  few  big  firms  that  want  to  raise 
tariffs  can  easUy  organize  to  state  their  case, 
but  the  constimers  who  want  lower  prices 
cannot  so  easily  cooperate  In  their  common 
Interest. 

An  Important  factor  In  determining  the 
extent  to  which  certain  types  of  group  needs 
are  recognized  Is  the  degree  of  segregation 
In  a  society,  whether  that  segregation  be  on 
racial.  Income  or  social  lines.  The  slum 
dweUer  does  not  live  next  to  the  affluent 
suburbanite.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  \i6ually 
crowded  into  places  where  no  one  else  wants 
to  go  and  which  the  affluent  citizen  can 
often  by-pass  altogether  by  taking  the 
super-highway.  The  "Invisible  poor,"  as  one 
American  writer  has  called  them,  do  not 
make  speeches  or  write  letters  to  the  news- 
paper. The  poorest  of  the  poor  do  not  even 
write.  The  effect  of  aU  this  Is  to  obscure 
from  the  view  of  the  rest  of  society  the  real 
needs' of  Its  most  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Since  some  public  needs  are  more  visible 
than  others,  the  government  Itself,  can  pro- 
vide a  more  balanced  and  complete  picture 
of  the  nation's  needs  by  collecting  and  pub- 
licizing Information  on  the  "social"  condi- 
tions of  the  nation.  Governments  have  been 
doing  this  for  a  long  time,  publishing  sta- 
tistics on  infant  mortality  rates,  the  Income 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  crime  statistics, 
and  so  forth.  Increasing  attention  Is  being 
focused  on  this  Important  fiinctlon  In  our 
government.  We  have  begun  a  program  of 
research  and  thought  about  what  we  rather 
loosely  call  "social  indicators."  By  "social  In- 
dicators" we  mean  a  comprehensive  set  of 
measures  (or  If  measures  are  unavailable  at 
least  Indications)  of  social  change.  It  la  our 
hope  that  the  patient  collection,  selection 
and  analysis  of  social  and  economic  statis- 
tics can,  when  combined  with  the  Judgment 
of  sensitive  and  experienced  observers  of 
different  aspects  of  a  nation's  life,  provide 
reasonable  If  rough  indications  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  socio-economic  problems  and  the 
extent  to  which  there  has  been  progress  In 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

In  some  areas  It  Is  practically  and  con- 
ceptually easy  to  provide  appropriate  indices 
of  status.  One  such  area  Is  that  of  the  quality 
of  the  air  we  breathe.  We  have  begun  to 
measure  systematically  the  degree  and  char- 
acter of  air  pollution.  These  measurements 
are  In  physical  terms,  and  can  be  combined 
with  medical  and  other  scientific  advice  on 
different  degrees  of  poUutlon  in  the  deter- 
mination of  societal  needs.  It  is  probably 
also  possible  to  make  viseful  estimates  of 
the  losses  people  sustain  because  of  smog, 
since  the  extent  to  which  home  values  are 
affected  by  the  density  of  smog  Is  subject 
to  measurement. 

In  other  areas  such  as  health  and  educa- 
tion plenty  of  statistics  are  already  being 
collected  but  they  are  not  always  thetlght 
ones  for  giving  an  impression  of  social 
change  and  they  are  not  always  easy  to  in- 
terpret. In  health  we  have  plentiful  statistics 
on  mortadlty  and  morbidity  but  almost  noth- 
ing which  win  tell  us  whether  people  are 
significantly  healthier  than  they  used  to 
be.  In  education  we  know  a  great  deal  about 
the  resources  being  \ised  to  teach  chUdren. 
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but  almost  nothliig  about  wbat  U  accom- 
plished. Do  cbiklr<n  in  fact  l«am  mon  now 
than  they  used  to?  We  think  ao.  but  we  have 
no  way  to  know. 

Our  work  on  social  Indicators  has  been 
underway  for  about  a  year  and  haa  enlisted 
the  support  of  some  of  our  most  diatln- 
gul&hed  social  sclentlsta.  It  Is  too  soon  to 
report  substantive  findings,  but  I  can 
convey  to  you  the  giiarded  optimism  of  a 
number  of  our  govenunent  and  academic 
skeptics. 

If  we  succeed  in  putting  together  a  good 
picture  of  the  nation's  socio-economic  health 
and  the  trends  In  that  health  the  next  ques- 
tion will  be  how  to  give  this  picture  the 
widest  poeslble  visibility.  One  possibility  is 
the  Issuance  of  a  "social  report."  Such  a 
report,  which  would  contain  both  statisUcal 
InformaUon  and  qualitative  assessments  of 
socio-economic  problems,  would  serve  as  a 
periodic  Inventory  of  the  social  state  of  the 
nation. 

Bight  now  we  do  not  have  a  set  of  social 
Indicators  to  provide  a  comprehensive  shop- 
ping list  nor  do  we  have  a  reasonably  weU- 
arUculated  aet  of  social  goals.  We  have  na- 
Uonal  areas  of  concern,  some  consensus  on 
the  serlousneas  of  some  situations,  and  con- 
tinuing support  for  certain  kinds  of  activi- 
ties. In  spite  of  the  Incompleteneas  otf  the 
documentation  of  public  needs,  it  U  clear 
that  those  that  we  do  recognize  far  exceed  the 
pesources  available,  and  the  planner  tf  he  is 
to  be  useful  in  budgetary  formulaUon  has  to 
•ddreas  the  question  of  how  best  to  allocate 
limited  pxibllc  resources  among  all  these 
competing  ends. 

ni.   THS    BUUUET  IS  THE   TBTNO 

The  budget  is  the  main  Instriunent 
through  which  those  who  govern  a  country 
express  their  priorities  for  governmental 
action.  It  channels  the  real  resources  to  meet 
specified  public  needs.  Annually  in  the 
XJnited  States  the  Federal  budget  U  de- 
veloped by  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  sent  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
provaL  Congressional  approval  of  the  Execu- 
tive budget  is  by  no  means  automatic  even 
when  the  same  political  party  controls  both 
the  White  House  and  the  Congress.  The 
President's  Iwdget  goes  to  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary every  year  and  Congress  spends  the 
next  six  to  nine  months  arguing,  debating 
and  discussing  almost  every  item  In  it.  While 
the  President's  budget  carries  considerable 
weight,  it  Is  always  amended  and  revised  by 
Congress,  sometimes  lightly,  sometimes  dras- 
tically. What  emerges  from  this  unique  po- 
litical system  Is  an  annxial  budget  which 
reflects  the  prlorlUes  of  the  President  as 
modified  by  the  conflicting  priorities  of  areas 
and  Interest  groups  which  flnrj  their  ex- 
pression In  Congress. 

The  planning,  programming  and  budget- 
ing system  is,  at  present,  a  tool  for  improv- 
ing the  capacity  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government  to  plan  and  through  plan- 
ning to  develop  a  budget  which  represents 
an  effective  use  of  national  resources  to  meet 
perceived  public  needs. 

In  theory  the  ExecuUve  Branch  could  re- 
examine its  priorities  every  year  and  make 
drastic  alterations  in  the  budget  reflecting 
changes  in  perceived  needs  or  effectiveness  of 
programs  In  meeting  those  needs.  In  fact, 
however,  each  year's  budget  looks  a  great  deal 
like  the  last  year's. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  drastic 
changes  In  budget  allocaUoM  are  so  rare. 
Ftest.  those  who  provide  most  of  the  Input  to 
a  budget  are  those  who  administer  the  pBt>- 
grmans  and  tlier  tend  to  fight  for  those  pro- 
grams, as  aU  good  bureaucrats  should. 

Second,  In  a  country  as  basically  antl- 
Bovemment  as  the  United  States,  most  gov- 
ernmental programs  come  into  existence  only 
after  a  hard  fight  on  the  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  muster  support  from  many  different 
Interests.  Once  the  fight  has  been  won  for  a 
particular  program  the  Executive  is  reluctant 


to  try  to  change  the  program  or  eubetltute  a 
new  one  and  risk  losing  the  support  of  some 
of  the  parties  to  the  original  hard-won  com- 
promise. For  example,  after  a  generation  of 
bitter  debate  a  substantial  program  ot  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elMnentary  and  aeooiKlary  educa- 
tion was  passed  In  ia65.  The  Act  focused  aid 
on  low-Income  children  and  Included  those 
In  private  schools.  It  probably  passed  the 
Congrees  only  because  It  attracted  the  sup- 
port of  three  different  constituencies:  those 
whose  oonoern  was  for  the  poor,  those  who 
saw  the  Act  as  a  first  step  toward  wider  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  and  those  who  wanted 
to  establish  a  precedent  for  Federal  aid  to 
chiuch  schools. 

Third,  once  a  program  Is  In  operation  It 
tends  to  attract  a  vocal  constituency  of 
beneficiaries.  Attempte  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
a  program  bring  loud  cries  of  anguish.  In  the 
1967  budget  proposals  the  present  Adminis- 
tration called  tor  a  reduction  In  a  program 
which  provides  financial  assistance  to  local 
school  dJstricta  serving  a  large  nimiber  of 
children  of  Federal  employees  on  the  grounds 
that  a  more  generous  program  of  aid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education  had  re- 
cenUy  been  passed.  School  districts  receiving 
beneflta  under  the  old  program  would  get 
more  under  the  new.  So  unpopular  was  the 
Executive's  recommendation  to  cut  out  the 
old  program  that  not  a  single  Congressman 
could  be  found  to  Introduce  the  Adminis- 
tration's blU,  although  some  privately  ad- 
mitted the  "rationality"  of  the  Administra- 
tion's recommendation. 

Not  only  is  it  hard  to  cut.  but  a  modeet 
amount  of  growth  is  expected  In  most  pro- 
grams. At  least  during  the  tenure  of  one  Ad- 
ministration political  commitments  to  ex- 
pand the  siae  of  existing  programs  constrain 
opportunities  for  major  new  programs  or 
substantially  altered  allocations.  All  of  thU 
leads  to  what  Kermlt  Gordon,  a  former  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  has  de- 
scribed as  the  blight  of  Incrementellsm  In 
budget  formulation:  ".  .  .  the  sum  of  money 
allotted  to  a  program  this  year  will  tend  to 
be  based  on  what  the  program  received  last 
year,  plus  or  minus  a  small  amount  deter- 
mined by  overall  budgetary  guidelines,  a 
feel'  for  broad  priorities,  workload  Indicators, 
productivity  estimates,  tactical  judgments, 
and  other  such  partial  or  shaky  considera- 
tions." 

If  there  is  so  little  room  for  change  one 
might  ask:  Why  bother?  Why  go  through  an 
elaborate  and  difficult  process  of  assessing 
priorities  and  evaluating  programs  In  order 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  which  will  Inevita- 
bly look  very  much  like  the  budget  for  the 
year  before? 

The  answer  Is  that  things  are  not  as  bad 
as  they  seem.  First,  there  are  exceptional 
years  when  the  magnitude  of  discretion  Is 
relatively  large  because  public  desire  for  new 
or  expanded  social  programs  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  support  significant  Increases  In  the 
Federal  budget.  For  example,  diulng  an  eight- 
month  period  In  1966  the  Administration 
proposed  and  the  Congress  adopted  at  least 
30  major  pieces  of  legislation  establishing 
new  programs  or  significantly  expanding  ex- 
isting programs  administered  in  whole  or  In 
part  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  programs  which  re- 
sulted from  this  activity,  frenetic  by  the 
standards  of  most  previous  Congresses, 
touched  every  major  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion: the  young  with  education  acts  and  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  program;  the  old  with 
Medicare  and  the  Older  Amertcane  Act;  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed  with  ex- 
panded vocational  training  and  retraining 
programs;  the  poor  with  health  and  welfare 
and  anti-poverty  programs;  asd  the  general 
population  with  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol and  health  research. 

1965  was  an  unusual  year,  we  have  not 
had  such  a  year  slnee.  But  tt  the  Vietnam 
war  should  come  to  an  end  or  we  should  be 
able  substantially  to  reduce   our  commlt- 
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ment  there,  very  considerable  resources 
would  suddenly  become  available  which 
could  be  devoted  to  public  programs  In  the 
domestic  sphere. 

A  second  reason  why  rattonal  budgeting 
is  worth  the  effort  is  that  even  little  changes 
add  up  over  the  years.  Even  If  only  6  to  10 
percent  of  the  budget  can  be  considered 
"free  money"  avaUable  to  be  allocated  to 
highest  prtorlty  programs,  an  administration 
which  does  so  allocate  over  a  four  to  eight 
year  period  can  change  the  whole  budget 
very  substantially. 

Thirdly,  priorities  need  not  be  expressed 
only  through  adding  new  programs  or  cut- 
ting back  on  exisUng  programs.  It  is  often 
possible  to  re-orlent  and  redirect  existing 
programs  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  par- 
ticular, facilities  and  services  can  be  located 
In  areas  of  highest  need.  The  recent  riots  In 
major  cities  have  lead  to  an  admlnlstratlon- 
wlde  re-examinaUon  of  exisUng  programs  to 
see  whether  more  resources  cannot  be  put 
into  Improving  Ufe  In  the  central  city  ghetto. 

IV.    PLAMNING    AND    BTJDCETABT    DECISIONS 

The  word  "planning"  in  the  United  States 
often  suggesta  a  rather  esoteric  acUvlty. 
Planners  are  viewed  as  people  who  look  down 
the  dlmly-Ut  road  of  the  future  and  make 
predictions  or  projections  of  things  to  come. 
They  are  not  intimately  concerned  with  the 
decisions  of  today. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  had  a 
Planning  Agency  or  "a  plan."  Some  individ- 
ual agencies  have  had  planning  offices,  but 
most  of  them  suffered  one  of  two  fates:  either 
they  planned  and  nobody  llstaned  (the  plans 
were  not  translated  into  decisions)  or  they 
did  not  plan  (they  worked  on  current  prob- 
lems Instead) . 

The  major  contribution  of  PPB  Is  that  It 
has  made  forward  planning  a  required  activ- 
ity In  all  Federal  agencies  and,  more  impar> 
tant,  It  has  provided  a  mechanism  for  trans- 
lating plans  Into  current  budgets.  PPB  re- 
flects a  recognlUon  that,  to  be  more  than  lust 
an  enjoyable  exercise,  planning  must  be 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  real  concerns  of 
an  agency— and  nothing  is  more  palpable  to 
administrators  t.hnr)  thetr  budgets. 

Briefly,  the  PPB  proced»ire  aa  applied  In  my 
Department  Involves: 

1.  Annual  review  and  updating  of  a  five- 
year  plan  in  each  major  area  of  our  respon- 
alblllty  (health,  educaUon,  social  services  and 
Income  maintenance). 

2.  Use  of  the  first  year  of  the  plan  as  the 
forthcoming  year's  budget. 

3.  Widespread  Involvement  of  admlnlstra. 
tors  of  programs  in  the  planning  process. 

The  "five-year  plan"  is  ephemeral — al- 
ways tentative,  always  subject  to  change  and. 
Indeed,  probably  always  changing  in  some 
detaUs  or  In  aome  major  ways.  As  new  needs 
are  perceived,  as  new  information  or  analysU 
becomes  available,  as  ideas  mature  and  (de- 
velop, plans  win  change.  PreparaUons  for  the 
annual  budget  require  the  temporary  harcl- 
enlng  of  a  plan.  The  budget  Is  drawn  off.  tem- 
pered by  a  number  of  important  poUUcal  and 
other  factors  and  emerges  as  the  President's 
proposed  budget.  The  plan  Is  free  to  be  al- 
tered, updated,  and  Improved  in  anticipation 
of  the  next  budget  year. 

V.   A   FKOOaAM   PLAN    STVtTCTUSK 

The  "program  structure"  la  the  framework 
for  the  five-year  plan.  It  Is  siifflclently  broad 
to  encompass  all  existing  programs  of  an 
Agency  and  is  organized  In  a  way  which 
facilitates  planning. 

Government  organizational  units  were  not 
organized  for  rational  planning.  My  own  De- 
partment, administers  over  150  programs,  all 
related  In  some  way  to  the  broad  categories 
of  healtti,  education,  and  welfare.  Responsl- 
blUty  for  programs  affecting  the  same  broad 
goal  are  lodged  with  several  different  agen- 
cies in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  outside  of  ft.  For  example, 
consider  the  provision  and  financing  of  health 
services  to  various  groups  of  the  population. 
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Many  health  programs  fall  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Public  Health  Service — one  of  the  agen- 
cies of  HEW — but  several  other  agencies  are 
responsible  for  delivery  and  financing  of 
health  services  to  specific  groups  in  the  popu- 
lation. Maternal  and  child  health  programs 
are  administered  as  part  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  programs.  Funds  are  available  from 
the  Office  of  Education  to  provide  health 
services  to  economically  disadvantaged  school 
children.  Responsibility  for  the  program  of 
health  insurance  and  medical  care  for  the 
aged  falls  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (an  agency  normally  concerned  with  In- 
come maintenance  programs).  Moreover, 
agencies  other  than  my  own  are  In  the  act; 
the  Veterans  Administration  operates  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes  available  to  veterans 
and  their  dependents;  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  our  Federal  anti-poverty  agen- 
cy, provides  funds  for  health  projecte  direct- 
ed at  the  poor  of  all  ages. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  program 
structure  necessary  to  Implement  effective 
planning  must  exhibit  a  healthy  disregard 
for  organlzatlrfnal  lines.  It  must  be  fiexlble 
enough  to  allow  manipulation  of  Information 
in  several  dimensions;  by  major  purpose  or 
objective  (health  vs.  welfare  service  vs.  edu- 
cation) ;  among  various  beneficiary  groups 
(the  old  vs.  the  young;  the  poor  vs.  the  gen- 
eral population;  urban  vs.  rural) ;  between 
capital  investmenta  and  consumption.  Such 
a  multidimensional  approach  facilitates  un- 
derstanding the  relationships  of  programs  to 
each  other  as  well  as  their  relationship  to 
overall  purposes  or  objectives.  Let  me  Illus- 
trate with  the  structure  we  have  developed 
for  health. 

The  three  major  categories  are  the  de- 
velopment of  health  resources,  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  health  problems,  and 
the  provision  of  health  care. 

Within  the  development  of  health  re- 
sources our  programs  are  next  analyzed  Into 
four  categories:  increasing  blo-medlcal 
knowledge  (including  blo-engineerlng  and 
behavioral  science).  Increasing  the  health 
manpower  pool  (physicians,  nurses,  dentlste, 
and  allied  professionals  and  technicians), 
providing  facilities  and  equipment  (hospi- 
tals, nursing  homes,  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  modernization),  and  improving  the  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  services. 
This  last  category  includes  the  Department's 
new  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
the  delivery  of  health  services.  Regional 
Medical  Programs  for  organizing  medical 
centers,  hospitals,  and  physicians.  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Program  to  effect 
major  changes  In  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases,  and 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning,  the  support 
of  broad  systematic  planning  by  our  States. 

The  Prevention  and  Control  of  Health  Pro- 
grams has  three  major  sub-categories: 

1.  DUease  Prevention  and  Control  which 
contains  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grams such  as  tuberculosis  and  syphilis,  and 
detection  programs  for  catehing  cervical 
cancer  In  Its  early  stages.  The  most  detailed 
categories  are  closely  tied  to  the  Interna- 
tional Classification  of  Diseases. 

2.  Environmental  Factors  Affecting  Health. 
Programs  with  a  main  objective  of  eliminat- 
ing or  reducing  contamlnanta  In  the  environ- 
ment that  pose  a  health  hazard.  These  pro- 
grams focus  on  the  contaminant  and  the 
environmental  media  rather  than  the  spe- 
cific Impairment  because  the  relationship 
between  the  health  Impairment  and  the 
contaminant  Is  not  direct  or  too  difficult  to 
evaluate.  Subcategories  are  such  items  as 
air  pollution,  chemical  agents,  radiation,  and 
solid  wastes.  Still  further  subdivision  breaks 
air  pollution  Into  sulfur  oxide,  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  other  gases  and  particulates.  Radi- 
ation hazards  are  divided  amongst  radionu- 
clides, medical  x-rays  and  industrial  x-rays. 

8.  Factors  Affecting  Contumable  ProdtMrta. 
Programs    with    the    primary    objective    of 


eliminating  from  commerce  producta  which 
have  defecta  that  are  likely  to  affect  the 
health  and  of  the  consumer.  Here  we  deal 
with  Items  such  as  food,  drugs,  blologlcals, 
and  cosmetics.  These  in  turn  are  broken 
down  Into  problems  of  health,  sanitation, 
and  economics  (cheating) . 

The  last  major  category  Is  the  Provision 
of  Health  Services.  These  are  broken  into 
three  groups: 

1.  Direct  services.  Where  care  Is  provided 
by  our  Depsirtment,  such  as  the  Indian 
Health  Program. 

2.  Financing  services.  ProgramM  having  as 
a  primary  objective  provision  of  financial 
assistance  to  Individuals  to  help  pay  the 
cost  of  health  services.  These  programs  In- 
clude direct  pajnnente  to  vendors  or  other 
financial  support  for  health  services  for  the 
medically  needy. 

3.  Health  services  support  for  special 
groups.  These  programs  provide  for  Increased 
health  services  for  a  popxxlatlon  group  with 
general  needs  which  are  not  being  met 
through  existing  private  channels.  Programs 
aid  In  establishing  and  operating  centers  to 
provide  health  services  for  these  special 
groups.  In  this  category  are  programs  such 
as  those  for  mothers  and  children  and  mi- 
grants and  other  groups  where  the  Federal 
government  makes  grante  to  States  or  medi- 
cal Institutions  to  assist  in  establishing  and 
operating  needed  services  for  a  particular 
population. 

Programs  are  Identified  and  related  to  one 
another  In  several  dimensions.  A  special  dis- 
ease coding  permite  us  to  link  research  ac- 
tivities to  prevention  and  control  programs. 
Programs  are  also  coded  by  target  groups, 
so  that  we  may,  for  example,  see  all  of  the 
health  programs  addressed  to  poor  children, 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  financing, 
control,  or  special  support  programs. 

VI.    BOW   ANALYSIS   HZLPS 

Requiring  a  plan  and  using  that  plan  In 
developing  an  annual  budget,  without  ques- 
tion, tends  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
budgetary  decisions.  The  first  round  of  plan- 
ning under  the  new  PPB  system  last  year 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  top  administra- 
tors of  my  Department.  They  focxised  on  the 
right  sete  of  questions  and  addressed  ex- 
plicitly the  prtorlty  issues  rather  than  letting 
them  be  decided  Implicitly.  Moreover,  vir- 
tually everyone  Involved  sharpened  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  Issues  and  became  more 
aware  of  the  value  of  Information  In  reach- 
ing Informed  Judgmenta. 

But  more  than  a  system  has  been  sought 
with  the  Introduction  of  PPB.  Beyond  bring- 
ing into  focus  the  fact  of  choice  the  system 
aspires  to  contribute  to  the  sharpening  of 
objectives.  It  invites  the  examination  of  ex- 
isting and  new  alternative  programs  aimed  at 
achieving  these  objectives  and  In  this  ex- 
amination it  stresses  the  importance  and 
value  of  specific  quantitative  comparisons. 

How  much  and  the  kind  of  contribution 
that  analysis  offers  to  decisionmakers  varies 
with  the  character  of  the  choices  In  question. 
And  here  we  come  to  the  heart  of  this 
paper — the  possibilities  and  limitations  of 
analysis  In  Improving  the  quality  of  decision- 
making. 

The  role  and  the  limitations  of  analysis 
can  perhaps  be  best  understood  by  illustra- 
tion. Let  us  review  the  kinds  of  allocations 
made  In  a  federal  government  agency  like  my 
own.  First  a  word  about  the  size  of  our  pro- 
grams. Oxir  appropriations  in  1967  were  $12.5 
billion  In  program  funds  and  we  oversaw 
$25  bUlion  in  transfer  payments.  In  most  ac- 
tlvltles,  we  are  the  Junior  partners — junior 
in  authority  and  fiscal  contribution — ^both 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  to  the 
private  sector.  Last  year,  for  example.  In 
health  we  spent  $5.7  billion;  the  State  and 
local  governments  spent  $6.2.  This  compares 
with  $32.1  billion  of  health  expenditwes  In 
the  private  sector.  In  education,  our  share 
was  $53  billion.  State  and  local  govemmenta 


$26.6  billion,  and  the  private  sector  $6.2  bil- 
lion. In  welfare,  the  Federal  share  was  $35.3 
billion,  State  and  local  governmenta  $9.0 
billion,  and  private  ekpendltures  of  $7.6  bU- 
lion. Moreover,  most  of  what  we  spend  is 
channeled  through  State  and  local  govem- 
menta. While  the  degree  of  Federal  involve- 
ment In  the  execution  of  public  programs 
varies.  It  Is  typically  minimal.  A  major  ex- 
ception Is  the  social  insurtuice  system  which 
Is  entirely  federally  operated. 

The  most  comprehensive  level  of  choice 
can  be  thought  of  In  several  ways — 

( 1 )  By  major  purpose  or  objective :  health, 
education,  social  services,  ete.; 

(2)  Among  various  prospective  beneficiary 
groups  In  the  Nation;  the  general  population, 
poor  people,  tirban  dwellers  vs.  rural  resl- 
denta,  the  aged,  children,  ete.; 

(3)  Between  programs  with  Immediate 
benefite  vs.  those  with  more  long-term  bene- 
flta. Some  expenditures  of  present  resources 
do  not  yield  immediate  beneflta.  They  are 
Instead  investmenta  In  future  beneflta.  Typi- 
cal health  Investmenta  are  measures  aimed 
at  Increasing  the  future  supply  of  doctors 
by  building  more  medical  schools.  Social  se- 
curity pajrmente  to  the  aged  or  disabled,  or 
Increasing  the  availability  of  publicly- 
financed  medical  care  su*  examples  of  Imme- 
diate benefite. 

One  cannot  hope  for  an  overriding  and 
satisfying  analytical  basis  for  such  "grand 
choices."  The  reason  is  that  the  objectives 
to  which  all  of  these  functions  contribute  are 
so  sweeping  and  general  that  they  cannot  be 
looked  at  under  a  single  analytical  tent.  We 
do  not  have,  and.  Indeed,  could  hardly  hope 
for,  an  overall  social  welfare  function  against 
which  we  can  measure,  say,  the  relative  con- 
tributions of  programs  In  health  vs.  educa- 
tion In  Increasing  welfare.  Perhaps  as  the 
work  of  Social  Indicators  becomes  more  ad- 
vanced we  can  expect  tiosn  it  some  better 
guides  for  the  relative  priority  which  should 
be  placed  on  these  broad  categories  of  pub- 
licly-supported services. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  certain  kinds  of 
quite  aggregate  choices  which  cut  across  a 
number  of  different  categories,  there  Is  some 
promise.  For  example,  If  It  were  to  become 
national  policy  to  elevate  those  classified  as 
poor  to  certain  minimum  income  levels  over 
the  next  several  years.  Federal  programs 
could  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their  relative 
effectiveness  In  raising  the  Income  or  Income 
prospect  of  the  poor.  A  best  mix  of  programs 
to  do  the  job  at  minimum  cost  Is  concep- 
tually possible.  (Aa  we  will  see  later,  such 
analysis  would  be  sorely  hampered  by  lack 
of  Information  about  the  Impact  of  various 
programs  on  Income  earning  capacity.) 

In  the  last  several  years,  a  nximber  of  econ- 
omlsta  have  been  attempting  to  estimate 
the  economic  benefite  associated  with  a  va- 
riety of  publicly-provided  programs.  It  is 
poeslble  and  interesting  to  estimate  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  increasing  health.  Increasing 
education,  increasing  services.  Health  pro- 
grams increase  potential  productive  reaources 
of  a  nation  by  extending  life,  decreasing  dis- 
ability, and  reducing  the  requirement  for 
the  use  of  medical  resources.  Similarly,  edu- 
cation Is  quite  properly  regarded  on  a  plane 
with  other  Investmenta  which  are  associated 
with  increasing  the  gross  national  product 
of  a  nation.  But,  though  all  such  programs 
have  Important  economic  benefits — and  It  is 
Interesting  and  sometimes  useful  to  under- 
stand these  benefits — the  economic  value  as- 
sociated with  investmenta  in  them  Is  not 
their  principal  purpose.  It  would  not  make 
sense  to  choose  among  them  In  terms  of 
their  relative  contribution  to  economic  well- 
being.  While  the  economic  component  of 
well-being  can  be  desperately  important.  If 
there  were  no  economic  beneflta  whatever 
from  health  programs,  for  example,  we  would 
want  them  nonetheless.  In  short,  simply 
because  programs  can  be  compared  in  terms 
of  some  single  benefit  Is  not  sufficient  Justl- 
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ficatlon  for  choosing  it.mr>wg  them  on  the 
basis  of  that  comptariaon. 

Analysis  cannot  provide  an  all-encompass- 
ing social  welfare  ftinctton  irhlcb  woiild  per- 
mit a  decision-maker  to  onderstand  the  rela- 
tive contolbutlon  at  the  margin  of  devoting 
public  resources  to  various  pvirp>o8es  or 
groups;  but  it  Is  leading  to  the  first  useful 
step — namely,  determining  what  added  re- 
sources devoted  to  each  purpose  buys.  Now 
decisions  are  made  almost  exclusively  in 
terms  of  level  of  eSort.  Insofar  as  the  ag- 
gregate outputs  can  be  determined,  we  place 
the  decision-maker  in  a  better  position  to 
make  choices  because  he  would  have  the  trad- 
ing terms — viz.,  if  he  opts  lor  "X"  years  more 
educational  attainment  he  will  not  be  able 
to  get  "Y"  years'  increase  in  life  expectancy. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  a  number  of 
practical  obstacles  to  providing  these  trading 
terms.  For  one  thing,  as  we  lack  over-aU 
measures  of  felicity,  we  also  are  without  use- 
ful comprehensive  objectives  and  measures 
In  each  of  the  major  areas  of  public  Interest. 
Kietoric  such  as  "excellent  health  care  for 
aU."  "an  opportunity  for  all  to  get  all  the 
education  they  can  absorb  and  desire,"  or 
"ending  poverty"  are  noble  sentiments  but 
not  easily  amenable  to  crisp  quantitative 
formulation.  The  development  of  such  social 
Indicators  is  just  begun. 

Another  obstacle  stems  from  the  plural- 
ity of  providers  of  the  services  under  dls- 
cxission.  Estimating  the  net  marginal  Impact 
of  one  provider's  (the  Federal  Government) 
contribution  is  challenging.  The  difficulty  is 
that  any  change  in  the  Federal  share  may 
occasion  an  Increase  or  a  decrease  in  the 
share  of  the  other  providers  of  the  service — 
the  6tates.  municipalities  or  the  private  sec- 
tor— a  Federal  program  can  result  in  mar- 
ginal Impact  greater  or  less  than  the  direct 
effects  of  the  resources  Immediately  pur- 
chased. For  example,  a  limited  Federal  pro- 
gram to  detect  and  treat  cervical  cancer  may 
persuade  many  women  to  have  annual  exam- 
inations at  their  own  expense,  and  voluntary 
organizations  may  cooperate  by  financing 
substantial  screening  programs  of  their  own. 
Indeed,  many  programs  are  designed  with 
this  s<wt  of  leverage  as  a  principal  objective. 
Conversely  (and  more  difficult  to  trace),  a 
new  Federal  program  to  aid  elementary 
schools  may  allow  local  conmiunltles  to  defer 
an  Increase  in  school  financing  they  would 
have  otherwise  undertaken.  (And,  who 
knows,  the  funds  thereby  released  might  be 
turned  to  other  and  more  pressing  needs  of 
the  community — in  education.  In  health,  or 
In  other  vital  public  services.) 

These  are  not  the  only  problems,  but  they 
should  persuade  the  reader  that  improve- 
ment In  our  ability  to  make  better  allocation 
decisions  among  areas  of  public  service  will 
be  harder  than  shaking  apples  from  a  tree. 

At  this  point  of  the  PPBs  development,  it 
provides  an  orderly  framework  of  incomplete 
Information.  It  requires  inputs  and  outputs 
and  it  has  therefore  set  in  motion  a  chain 
of  events  that  will  lead  to  better  information 
and  more  useful  and  relevant  analysis.  When 
It  gets  very  good,  the  system  wUl  help  in  the 
grand  choices,  not  by  o&erlng  a  substitute 
for  value  judgments  and  poUticaUy  attinaed 
choices,  but  rather  by  providing  a  clearer 
view  of  the  implications  of  adding  resources 
to  various  public  programs. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  grand 
choices  are  not  zero  base  choices.  Real  deci- 
sions are  made  at  the  margin.  No^ooe  ever 
decides  about  health  programs  in  toto  or 
education  programs  In  toto.  The  questions 
typically  are,  "should  we  add  this  pre-scbool 
education  program  or  that  medical  Insurance 
program  for  the  Indigent?"  We  found  it  con- 
venient this  year  to  address  the  across-pro- 
gram  choices  through  a  method  of  suoeeselve 
pair  choloea.  After  provkling  certain  reason- 
able (tikough  hypothetical)  funding  con- 
straints for  each  major  area  for  the  flve-year 
planning  period  and  pianning  vltbin  those 
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constraints,  the  "best"  Individual  programs 
(those  that  meet  what  was  considered  the 
most  pressing  meed  In  each  area)  were  com- 
pared with  the  woaX  in  each  of  the  other 
areas  and  an  opportunity  was  available  to 
(pretty  much  subjectively)  shift  funds 
across  program  lines.'  While  not  a  substitute 
for  knoioing  the  impact  on  "health"  or 
"education"  from  such  shifts,  this  operation 
did  allow  explicit  consideration  of  alterna- 
tives across  program  lines. 

Choices  iDithin  program  areas 

Within  areas  such  as  health,  education, 
etc.,  the  prosf>ectlve  contribution  of  system- 
atic quantitative  analysis  is  potentially  much 
greater.  The  "value"  component  of  the  deci- 
sion is  Inevitably  smaller  (though  rarely  ab- 
sent I  hasten  to  add)  and  the  technical  com- 
ponent Is  larger.  When  the  objective  is  quite 
narrow  (the  value  Judgment  went  into  the 
choice  of  the  objective),  analysis  can  be 
enormously  helpful  in  choosing  among  alter- 
native approaches.  For  example,  within  a 
broader  health  goal,  a  more  limited  objective 
might  be  to  decrease  infant  mortality.  Infant 
mortality  Is  measurable  and  routinely  re- 
ported and  there  is  little  conceptual  difficulty 
in  evaluating  alternative  programs  in  terms 
of  their  relative  effectiveness  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  infant  deaths.  The  preferred  program 
or  programs  Would  be  those  which  reduced 
Infant  mortality  to  some  specified  level  by 
some  given  time  for  minimum  cost;  or  the 
program  which  for  some  fixed  level  of  re- 
sources minimized  Infant  mortality. 

One  of  our  first  analyses  last  year  sought 
to  determine  what  existing  or  new  health 
programs  would  be  most  effective  in  reduc- 
ing the  very  high  Infant  mortaUty  rates 
among  some  groups  In  our  country.  Estimat- 
ing the  cost  and  effectiveness  of  alternative 
modes  of  Intervention  was  a  little  more  art 
than  science,  but  the  estimates  were  quite 
good  enough  to  provide  an  adequate  basis 
for  program  choice. 

The  analytical  task  gets  harder  and  the 
results  less  conclusive  as  the  objective  be- 
comes more  comprehensive.  For  example,  an 
Important  broad  objective  toward  which 
many  health,  education,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams contribute  is  to  provide  each  working- 
age  citizen  with  a  full  opportunity  to  be  self- 
sufficient.  Unlike  measuring  the  rate  of  in- 
fant mortality,  however,  we  have  no  single 
metric  for  "self-  (or  family-)  sufficiency." 
Having  an  Income  above  an  arbitrarily  de- 
fined "poverty  line"  is  one  meas\u-e  of  family 
self-sufficiency,  but  It  is  certainly  not  a  fiilly 
satisfactory  measure. 

Human  Investment  Analysis.  In  another  of 
the  first  analyses  conducted  in  my  Depart- 
ment to  assist  In  formulation  of  a  flve-year 
plan,  a  number  of  existing  programs  aimed  at 
Increasmg  self-sufficiency  (generally  defined 
by  income)  among  physically  and  "educa- 
tionally" handicapped  persons  were  studied 
and   compared. 

Five  programs  were  selected  for  analysis: 

(1)  Vocational  RehalriUtation — grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  programs 
designed  to  rehabilitate  handicapped  Indi- 
viduals. 

(2)  Adult  Basic  Education — a  program  for 
individuals  over  eighteen  whose  Inability  to 
read  and  write  the  English  language  consti- 
tutes an  impairment  of  their  ability  to  get 
and  retain  a  job  commensurate  with  their 
real  ability. 

(3)  Work  Experience  and  Training  Pro- 
gram— a  program  of  work  experience  and 
training  designed  for  persons  who  are  unable 
to  supixjrt  themselves  or  their  familiea. 


'If  we  had  an  Ideal  program  allocation 
within  program  areas  there  would  be  no  best 
and  worst  programs — all  would  promise  equal 
benefits  at  the  margin.  Of  course  such  was 
not  the  case  and  when  one  allows  for  differ- 
ences In  the  redlstrlbutive  aspects  of  pro- 
grams— It  never  can  be  the  case. 


(4)  Vocational  Education — grants  to  States 
to  support  vocational  high  school  and  poet- 
high  school  programs  to  prepare  students 
for  employment  and  to  motivate  students 
to  stay  in  school  who  might  otherwise  drop 
out  of  academic  or  general  curricula. 

(5)  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ataiatance 
for  Educationally  Deprived  Children — ^AU  of 
these  programs  have  multiple  objectives  but 
their  principal  objective  Is  Increa^ng .  the 
capacity  of  the  Individuals  Involved  to  sup- 
port themselves.  The  programs  were  com- 
pared on  the  basis  of  their  relative  effective- 
ness in  meeting  this  common  objective.  Ex- 
cept for  the  last  of  the  programs,  estimates 
were  made  of  the  economic  benefit  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  program  measured  by  the 
increase  In  the  expected  future  earnings  of 
the  participants.  Ideally  the  Increase  in  ex- 
pected future  earnings  would  have  been 
based  on  the  differential  experience  of  care- 
fully matched  groups — one  which  went 
through  each  program  and  another,  with 
similar  characteristics,  which  did  not.  The 
difference  in  their  earnings  after  the  pro- 
gram would  be  taken  as  the  Increase  attribu- 
table to  the  program.  Unfortunately,  such 
data  were  out  of  the  question  and  in 
every  case  very  much  inferior  information 
was  used  to  estimate  program  effectiveness. 
There  Is  in  the  work-experience  program  in 
addition  to  the  long-term  benefit  of  increased 
earnings  potential  during  the  training  a 
short-term  benefit,  namely,  the  economic 
value  of  the  output.  In  all  cases  the  fu- 
ture increase  In  earnings  attributable  to  the 
programs  were  discounted  to  reflect  the 
"present  value"  of  these  benefits. 

In  the  end  with  baling  wire  and  tape  for 
each  of  the  programs  a  benefit/cost  ratio  was 
calculated  (which  was  nothing  more  than  the 
discounted  future  earnings  over  the  cost  of 
the  program.'  The  benefit/cost  ratio  for  the 
programs  ranged  from  barely  over  1/1  to  over 
12/1,  which  is  to  say  that  for  certain  of  these 
programs  future  monetary  benefits  equaled 
costs  and  for  others  future  monetary  bene- 
fits could  be  expected  which  were  twelve 
times  the  cost  of  the  program. 

Before  saying  what  we  concluded  from 
this  study,  I  will  discuss  the  llmltatloni 
which  sin-round  it  and  which  in  more  or 
less  severe  form  are  present  in  most  such 
analyses.  They  are;  (1)  treating  future  costs 
and  benefits;  (2)  an  extension  of  (1) — in- 
tergeneratlonal  considerations;  (3)  multiple 
objectives  and  Incommensurables;  and  (4) 
efficiency  versus  equity. 

The  future  benefits  of  social  programs  ac- 
crue over  a  long  period  of  time  usiiaUy  much 
beyond  the  costs  of  the  program.  To  compare 
programs  in  which  the  benefits  extend  over 
different  periods  It  Is  necessary  to  make  these 
different  streams  commensurable.  This  Is 
done  by  applying  a  discount  to  future  bene- 
fits. There  is  no  generally  accepted  discount 
rate  used  to  apply  to  such  future  benefit 
streams.  The  lower  the  discount  rate  used  the 
more  the  future  benefits  are  weighed;  the 
higher  the  discount  rate  the  less  the  future 
counts.  The  question  U  especially  Important 
when  alternative  programs  have  substan- 
tially different  patterns  of  benefits  over  time. 

Intergenerational  considerations.  If  future 
benefits  are  discounted  at  some  positive  rate, 
programs  which  have  benefits  that  do  not 
emerge  for  many  years  such  as  most  chil- 
dren's programs  will  tend  to  look  relatively 
unattrractlve.  In  the  analysis  just  discussed, 
the  school  program  was  originally  Included 
but  it  became  quite  clear  that  even  If  the 
Impact  of  that  program  on  the  future  earn- 
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'  It  was  not  possible  to  make  such  an  esti- 
mate for  the  fifth  program,  aid  to  children 
who  are  deprived.  It  would  take  at  least  a 
decade  to  obtain  even  preliminary  indica- 
tions of  the  impact  of  this  program  on  the 
earnings  capacity  of  children  now  in  ele- 
mentary schooL 


Ings  of  the  children  Involved  was  very  sub- 
stantial, a  modest  discounting  of  those  bene- 
fits would  practically  wipe  out  the  benefit 
because  they  occur  so  many  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  fact  raises  the  basic  question,  as 
yet  unresolved,  of  how  or  whether  to  com- 
pare programs  aimed  at  different  generations. 
This  is  a  specie  of  the  genus:  consumption 
versus  investment  or  immediate  benefits 
versus  long-term  benefits.* 

Multiple  objectives  and  ineommensurattlea. 
All  of  the  programs  considered  in  the  study 
have  objectives  which  go  beyond  increasing 
income  earning  capacity.  The  Adult  Basic 
Education  program  for  example.  In  providing 
literacy  training  enables  the  graduates  to  be 
more  effective  members  of  society.  While 
these  other  objectives  may  not  have  been 
paramount  In  the  eyes  of  the  legislators  who 
enacted  the  program  and  annually  provide 
It  funds — there  may  be  more  important  out- 
comes of  the  program  than  they  had  in  mind. 
In  any  case  objectives  are  frequently  multiple 
and  appropriate  criteria  for  measuring  at- 
tainment of  these  objectives  different,  non- 
addable,  and  non-measurable.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  do  about  this  except  to  recognize  It 
and  to  surface  and  Illuminate  as  well  as  pos- 
sible the  multiple  benefits  (and  Indeed  costs) 
of  programs. 

Efficiency  Versus  Equity.  Virtually  all  pub- 
lic programs  have  a  redistributional  char- 
acter— they  benefit  some  pieople  more  than 
others.  The  problem  of  choice  among  most 
alternative  social  programs  Is  not  therefore 
resolved  by  determining  which  programs  are 
most  efficient.  The  question  of  who  benefits 
Is  absolutely  central.  It  Is  vital  Information 
for  a  decision-maker  concerned  with  social 
programs.  Unless  alternative  programs  gen- 
erally affect  the  same  Individuals  or  at  least 
the  same  relevant  group  in  the  population, 
efficiency  considerations  must  be  at  least 
tempered  or  sometimes  overshadowed  by  the 
distributional  Implications  of  alternative  pro- 
grams. Let  me  Illustrate  this  point.  The  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program  is  directed  to 
people  with  palpable  physical  and  mental 
handicaps;  the  work-experience  and  training 
program  Is  directed  to  those  who  are  unable 
to  make  It  for  some  other  reason,  generally 
a  different  group.  If  one  were  to  be  guided 
by  efficiency  criteria  (benefit/cost  ratios)  ex- 
clusively the  more  "productive"  vocational 
rehabllltatton  (VR)  program  would  grow 
while  the  work-experience  program  would 
shrink.*  The  socially  handicapped  would  not 
get  to  first  base  while  the  physically  handi- 
capped were  scoring  run  after  run. 

Indeed,  it  is  distributional  problems  which 
give  birth  to  programs  aimed  at  their  amelio- 
ration. Therefore,  though  It  Is  "untidy,"  both 
equity  and  efficiency  criteria  must  be  brought 
to  those  who  decide  among  social  programs. 

In  the  light  of  these  limitations  It  should 
be  clear  that  the  benefit /cost  ratios  calcu- 
lated for  these  programs  were  not  used  as  the 
definitive  basis  for  determining  program 
growth.  They  were  an  element  of  considera- 
tion. They  tended  to  tip  the  scale  in  favor 
of  the  programs  which  appeared  and  had 
continued  proepect  of  operating  efficiently. 
Another  outcome  of  this  study,  unexpected, 
was  the  recognition  of  the  wide  range  of  re- 
sults within  a  program.  It  led  to  a  new  em- 
phasis on  program  Improvement  for  It  ap- 
peared clear  that  large  gains  in  efficiency  were 
possible  by  upgrading  the  poorest  programs. 


Disease  control  anolinto 
An  example  of  an  analytical  study  some- 
what less  subject  to  the  problems  of  com- 
mensurabUlty  and  other  of  the  limltatlona 
which  surrounded  the  Htzman  Inyeetment 
study  addressed  the  question,  "how  to  al- 
locate federal  dollars  among  disease  threats?" 
My  Department  supports  a  number  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  designed  to  detect  and  treat 
individuals  afflicted  with  certain  diseases: 
heart  disease,  cancer,  syphilis,  tuberculosis, 
kidney  disease,  alcoholism  and  several 
others.  The  question  addressed  In  the  Disease 
Control  study  was:  "how  should  a  given 
amount  of  funds  be  allocated  among  these 
programs?" 

The  analysis  of  disease  control  programs 
rested  on  the  following  decisions:  (1)  the 
choice  of  diseases  to  be  considered  was  re- 
stricted to  programs  In  which  It  was  possible 
to  estimate  with  reasonable  confidence  the 
Impact  of  expenditures  on  outcome.  Put  an- 
other way,  we  confined  the  analysis  to  those 
programs  in  which  medical  knowledge  exists 
for  a  considerable  measure  of  disease  con- 
trol. Alcoholism,  heart  disease  and  several 
other  disease  programs  were  not  Included  In 
the  analysis  based  on  this  ground  rule.  Be- 
cause we  have  programs  designed  to  reduce 
the  incidence  and  severity  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents  (these  are  the  4th  largest  killer  in 
the  United  States),  and  for  our  purpose 
these  accidents  are  the  same  as  a  disease, 
we  Included  motor  vehicle  programs  In  our 
analysis;  (2)  only  detection,  control  and 
treatment  programs  were  considered.  Re- 
search programs  In  which  It  generally  la  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  Impact  of  expendi- 
tures on  results  remained  outside  the  study. 
Five  disease  areas  were  Included  In  the 
analysis:  Injury  from  motor  vehicle  acci- 
dents, cancer,  arthritis,  syphilis,  eind  tuber- 
culosis. For  each  disease  category,  alterna- 
tive methods  for  control  were  evaluated  In 
terms  of  the  nvmiber  of  lives  saved,  the  pro- 
gram cost  per  life  saved,  and  estimated  eco- 
nomic savings  related  to  the  programs.  Two 
principal  criteria  w«e  used  to  rank  the  pro- 
grams within  each  disease  category  as  well 
as  among  different  disease  categories 
analyzed: 

(1)  Cost  per  death  averted — an  average  of 
program  costs  over  the  next  five  years  divided 
by  the  deaths  averted  due  to  the  program; 

(2)  Tte  benefit/ooBt  ratio  which  was  xised 
to  provide  some  commensurable  basis  among 
diseases  which  kill  versus  those  which  cause 
disability.  The  benefit/cost  ratio  Is  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  amount  of  dollars  in- 


vested In  reducing  morbidity  axkd  mortaUty 
and  the  "saTlngs"  of  dollan  which  vomkl 
have  been  spent  on  medical  care  cost  in- 
dudtog  doctors'  fees,  hospital  aervtces,  drugs 
and  the  Indirect  savings  sncli  as  the  earnings 
saved  because  the  patient  did  not  die  or  was 
not  incapacitated  due  to  illness  or  Injury 
Average  lifetime  earnings  for  different  age 
groups  were  related  to  the  age  at  which  death 
occurs  and  a  calculation  of  the  present  value 
of  lost  lifetime  earnings. 

There  were  obvious  limitations  upon  the 
use  of  these  two  criteria  in  comparing  disease 
control  programs.  For  the  purposes  of  esti- 
mating benefits  among  diseases,  it  was  recog- 
nized that  economic  loss  or  even  death  do 
not  completely  reflect  the  damage  and  harm 
caused  by  disease.  At  the  time  of  the  study 
we  had  no  way  to  measure  the  relative  im- 
pact of  pain  or  the  hardship  caused  by  dis- 
ease. Moreover,  the  assessment  of  program 
benefits  did  not  include  such  indirect  bene- 
fits as  the  development  of  new  medical  tech- 
niques or  the  training  of  additional  per- 
sonnel. Estimates  of  program  costs  were  lim- 
ited to  those  directly  linked  to  federal  In- 
volvement in  disease  control.  Knally,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  motor  vehicle 
programs,  estimates  of  effectiveness  are  sub- 
ject to  great  uncertainty. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  limitations,  let  me 
describe  briefly  one  of  the  Individual  analy- 
ses :  cancer  control  and  prevention.  Pour  dif- 
ferent cancer  programs  for  early  detection 
and  treatment  were  studied  in  terms  of  their 
relative  effectiveness  at  two  different  levels 
of  funding:  utertne-cervlx;  breast;  head  and 
neck;  and  colon-rectum.  The  federally-sup- 
ported lung  cancer  program,  which  Is  pri- 
marily a  prevention  program  was  also  stud- 
ied. Calculations  of  benefit/cost  ratios  and 
cost  per  death  averted  for  each  program 
showed  that  uterine-cervix  and  breast  cancer 
control  programs  yield  relatively  greater  re- 
turns in  terms  of  dollars  Invested  and  have 
the  lowest  cost  per  death  averted.  It  was  fair- 
ly clear  from  the  ansdysla  that  before  pro- 
grams for  head  and  neck  and  colon-rectum 
cancer  control  are  accelerated,  technology  for 
detection  of  these  cancers  should  be  further 
developed. 

A  similar  analysis  was  performed  for  each 
of  the  other  four  diseases.  Because  the  sep- 
arate analyses  made  use  of  commensurable 
criteria,  It  was  possible  to  make  comparisons 
of  the  effects  of  additional  allocations  simong 
different  disease  control  programs  and  to 
suggest  a  priority  ranking  for  the  use  of  new 
funds.  The  outcome  of  the  analysis  Is  shown 
In  Table  1. 


TABU  I.— BENEFIT  COST  DK1K  SOXCTED  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAMS" 


•In  a  country  with  rapidly  growing  GNP 
there  Is  a  persuasive  case  for  using  unmercl- 
lessly  some  positive  discount  rate  for  In- 
vestment programs.  An  observer  who  feels 
this  way  phrases  the  problem:  How  mxich 
should  we  beggar  ourselves  for  our  rich  heirs? 

•  Eventually  of  course,  as  the  VR  program 
Increased  Its  relative  advantage  would  de- 
crease and  disappear  and  It  would  be  efficient 
to  add  to  the  work-experience  and  training 
program. 
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and  indirect' 
(nillioat) 
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23 

9 

4 

1,35L4 

1, 117. 1 

144.3 

55l6 

42.5 

21.5 

16.7 

9l0 

Sl7 

4.5 

4.4 

1.8 

LI 

.5 

S>7 
IB 

Pedestfian  injury _— __. 

Motorcyclist  hehnets 

Arthritis 

Reduce  driver  druikiiif „ 

Syphilis 

Uterine-cervix  CMoar                . ... 

666 

3.300 

22,300 
3,500 

Lung  cencer 

Breast  cancer 

Tubefcukrtfs                                ._...........-. 

6,400 

7,700 

22,800 

OfTYflf  lirtfnuiff                               .............. 

13,800 

Head  and  neck  cancer ..             .    .. 

Cclon-recturo  caiKer 

29,100 
4^900 

>  Numbers  bave  been  rounded  to  a  siagle  decimal  poiat  from  3  decimal  points;  Iheiefore  aK»  mty  not  be  suet  resalt  of  divWinf 
col.  2  ink)  col.  3  as  ttiejr  appear  her*. 
1  Not  diiooontad. 
Discounted. 
*  Not  available. 

Note:  Fondioc  ^own  used  as  basis  for  analysis  not  necesarily  fuadii«  ts  b»  tufifutai  ky  adsHiMistiaa. 

Motor  vehicle  accident  and  Injury  preven-  »t  very  modest  Investment.  The  priority  imnk- 
tlon  programs  were  shown  to  have  the  high-  log  for  the  use  of  additional  allrvrntloBS 
est  potential  for  reducing  deaths  and  injuries     among    the   other    programs    recanunaiuled 
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support  for  arthritis,  uterine-cervix  cancer 
control,  lung  cancer  prevention,  breast  can- 
cer, syphilis  and  tuberculosis  control.  After 
providing  support  for  these  programs  the 
study  recommended  ftirther  expansion  of 
uterlne-cervlx  cancer,  syphilis  eradication 
and  tuberculosis  control  programs. 

Vn.    STTMMABT    AND    CONCLUDINO    OBSXHVATIONB 

An  Important  reform  Is  under  way  In  the 
United  States.  It's  a  reform  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  efficiency  with  which  public  re- 
sources devoted  to  public  piuposes  are  used. 
Its  sharpest  point  of  focus  at  this  time  is 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It's  a  young  reform  and  really  too 
early  to  report  on  confidently,  but  It's  a 
promising  one  and  therefore  well  worth  dis- 
cussing. It  is  a  framework  for  planning — a 
way  of  organizing  information  and  analysis 
systematically  so  that  the  consequences  of 
particular  choices  can  be  seen  as  clearly  as 
possible.  It  has  the  unbearably  lengthy  title 
of  Planning-Programmlng-Budgetlng  Sys- 
tem. Its  emergent  features  are: 

1.  Open,  explicit,  and  deliberate  attention 
to  the  ends  of  governmental  action; 

2.  A  comprehensive  display  of  Information 
about  the  functioning  of  actual  government 
programs  so  that  it  is  possible  to  see  easily 
what  portion  of  Federal  resotirces  is  being 
allocated  to  particular  purposes,  what  Is 
being  accomplished  by  the  programs,  and 
how  much  they  cost; 

3.  Systematic  comparisons  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  alternative  ways  to  attain  the 
ends  of  government  action;  and 

4.  A  forward-looking  though  highly  tenta- 
tive plan  to  serve  as  the  backdrop  for  annual 
budgetary  decision. 

These  four  activities  are  interrelated  and 
build  on  each  other. 

When  priorities  among  social  ends  are 
known,  PPB  can  be  expected  to  lead  to  im- 
proved choice  among  programs  toward  those 
ends;  when  priorities  are  not  known,  the 
system  will  help  In  their  formulation  because 
of:  (1)  Its  demand  for  explicit  choices;  and 
(2)  the  Improved  Information  about  the 
consequences  of  public  programs. 

Systematic  analyses  of  alternatives  are 
most  effective  within  broad  areas  of  social 
action  rather  than  among  them.  The  con- 
tribution of  quantitative  studies  tends  to  be 
directly  proportional  to  the  narrowness  and 
the  uniqueness  of  the  objective:  the  nar- 
rower the  objective,  the  more  relevant  the 
analysis;  the  more  diffuse  the  objective,  the 
less  helpful. 

There  are  many  obstacles  to  a  more  effec- 
tive contribution  of  analysis.  Foremost 
among  them  are : 

(1)  A  number  of  perplexing  unresolved 
conceptual  problems  Involving:  how  to  com- 
pare benefits  over  time  and  Intergenera- 
tlonally;  how  to  contend  more  adequately 
with  efficiency  versus  equity  considerations; 
and  how  to  measure  important  benefits  and 
costs  which  have  resisted  quantification; 

(2)  Information  on  the  outcome  of  exist- 
ing programs  and  Improved  bases  for  gauging 
the  effectiveness  of  new  programs; 

(3)  and  (no  matter  how  short  such  a  list) 
a  shortage  of  talented  analysts. 

No  reform  worth  Its  salt  is  without  critics 
and  PPB  Is  no  exception.  Unfortunately,  the 
quality  of  the  controversy  suffers  because 
most  of  the  critics  are  still  commenting  on 
the  writings  of  some  of  the  early  zealots  of 
the  system  rather  than  on  the  process  which 
Is  emerging.  In  a  recent  article  on  PPB  in 
the  Public  Interest  Magazine,  Elizabeth  Drew 
aptly  states  "as  interesting  as  watching  what 
happens  to  Government  when  confronted 
with  the  Government."  And  what  Is  happen- 
ing Is  that  PPB  is  finding  a  place  for  Itself, 
not  in  an  obscure  Isolated  planning  office  and 
not  yet  In  the  scholarly  literature  but  rather 
where  the  action  Is — where  decisions  are 
made.  Once  there,  practitioners  are  finding 
decisions  they  can  help  Improve  now  and 
decisions  they  may  be  able  to  Illuminate 
later.  They  are  also  finding  many  choices  In 


which  the  contribution  of  analysis  and  In- 
formation Is  not  great.  The  wise  ones  are 
spending  their  time  and  talent  on  the  former. 
In  the  end.  If  the  reform  succeeds,  It  will 
not  displace  traditional  political  processes, 
but  help  them  function  more  effectively.  It 
can  do  this  by,  first,  focvising  the  attention 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  country  on  the 
choices  before  them;  second,  by  clarifying 
the  Implications  of  alternative  coxirses  of  ac- 
tion; third,  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
debate  among  those  with  diverse  views  about 
this  or  that  end  or  this  or  that  program;  and, 
finally,  by  further  ventilating  the  basis  of 
the  choices  made  among  ends  and  among 
programs. 

the  united  states  still  has 
beHjATEd  opportunity  op  ap- 
proving CONVENTIONS  OP  HIS- 
TORIC MAGNITUDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
last  few  years,  our  country  has  made 
great  strides  domestically  in  the  struggle 
for  human  equality  and  dignity.  Indeed, 
the  world  has  focused  its  attention  on 
our  efforts. 

I  feel  that  our  successes  at  home  have 
clearly  strengthened  our  capability  to  ex- 
ercise even  greater  influence  in  the 
worldwide  struggle  for  human  rights. 

We  have  been  busy  building  a  more 
just  society  in  our  coimtry  and  working 
hard  at  eliminating  the  last  vestiges  of 
discrimination  from  our  laws.  But,  there 
is  much  to  be  accomplished  yet  in  achiev- 
ing these  same  goals  for  man  everjrwhere. 

It  is  shameful  to  note  that  the  United 
States — the  leader  of  the  free  nations — 
is  not  among  the  countries  on  record  en- 
dorsing the  Human  Rights  Conventions 
to  uphold  the  dignity  of  man. 

It  was  only  a  month  ago  that  the  Sen- 
ate gave  approval  to  the  Slavery  Con- 
vention. We  now  have  the  opportunity, 
belated  as  it  is,  of  giving  full  ratification 
to  the  remaining  conventions  on  Porced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Genocide, 
and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 

As  I  rise  each  day  in  the  Senate  to 
seek  ratification  of  these  treaties,  I  think 
of  the  words  of  a  man  who  so  ably  rep- 
resented us  in  the  United  Nations — Ad- 
lal  E.  Stevenson.  Ambassador  Stevenson 
expressed  his  hope  for  a  world  "in  which 
fundamental  issues  of  hiunan  rights, 
which  have  been  hidden  in  closets  down 
the  long  corridor  of  history,  are  out  in 
the  open  and  high  on  the  agenda  of 
human  aCfalrs." 


NATION'S     CONCERN     INCREASINO 
OVER  PLIGHT  OF  OLDER  WORKERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday.  November  19,  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  in  an  article  written  by 
staff  writer  Bill  Murchison,  expressed 
great  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  older 
unemployed.  The  article  gave  a  clear  and 
complete  picture  of  the  situation  which 
the  older  worker  has  to  deal  with — the 
prospects  of  lower  pay,  lower  skill  levels, 
and  lowered  pride  in  his  work.  Although 
he  has  worked  upward  all  of  his  life,  now, 
due  usually  only  to  circumstances,  all 
of  his  gains  are  lost,  and  he  faces  neither 
the  security  nor  the  comfortable  income 
in  his  Job  toward  which  he  has  worked 
aU  of  his  life. 

In  our  youth -geared  society,  we  must 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  value  of  ex- 
perience and  maturity.  And  this  quality 


must  not  be  undervalued  In  the  Jobseek- 
ers  who  possess  it.  I  commend  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald  and  writer  BiU  Murchison 
for  their  concern  for  the  worker  over  45, 
whose  plight  has  become  worsened  every 
year  by  the  growing  emphasis  on  youth 
in  and  out  of  Industry.  It  is  time  to  end 
discrimination  because  of  age,  and  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  members  of 
our  society.  The  Senate  has  taken  a  great 
step  toward  this  goal  by  psissing  S.  830, 
my  bill  to  end  Job  discrimination  because 
of  age.  This  is  a  first  ray  of  hope  for  older 
workers,  and  it  must  not  now  be  extin- 
guished, recondemning  them  to  the  dark 
prospects  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  entitled  "Sorry, 
You're  Too  Old  for  Us,"  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SoRHT,    You're   Too   Ou)   roa   Us 
(By  BUI  Murchison) 

John  Doe,  a  62-year-old  unemployed  ac- 
countant, applied  for  a  Job  with  a  leading 
Dallas   Insurance   company. 

"Sorry,"  he  was  told.  "You're  too  old  for 

\18." 

Joe  Smith,  58,  whose  oU  company  had  left 
him  high  and  dry  after  a  merger,  offered 
another  firm  his  services  as  a  petroleum 
engineer. 

"We'd  like  to  take  you,"  was  the  answer, 
"but  we're  Just  not  hiring  men  of  your  age." 

Forty-seven-year-old  Jane  Brown  applied 
for  a  position  as  a  corporate  legal  secre- 
tary— the  same  Job  she  had  held  before  her 
employer  died. 

The  reply :  "We'd  like  to  hire  you.  It's  Just 
that  we  can't  use  anyone  who's  much  above 
40." 

The  names  are  fictitious,  but  the  inci- 
dents are  real:  they  happen  regularly  to  a 
large  number  of  the  27  mUUon  persons  be- 
tween 45  and  65  in  the  U.S.  labor  force. 

To  almost  anyone,  seeking  employment 
can  be  a  discouraging  chore.  But  to  a  per- 
son 45  or  older — with  a  famUy,  probably; 
with  debts,  almost  certainly — It  can  be 
nothing  less  than  frightening. 

It  may  be  that  such  an  applicant  Is  well- 
qualified  and  still  fairly  yoiing,  and  that  he 
could  slip  back  Into  harness  with  little  ado. 

Yet  discrimination  against  the  older 
worker  remains  a  fact  of  life.  And  this  de- 
spite a  thaw  m  employer  attitudes  toward 
the  middle-aged,  despite  a  fuU-steam  ahead 
economy  and  an  increasing  awareness  of 
the  problem  on  the  part  of  government. 

In  a  comprehensive  1965  study,  the  Labor 
Department  found  that  during  the  previous 
year,  Job-seekers  over  45  years  old  ac- 
counted for  27  per  cent  of  the  unemployed. 

Only  8.6  per  cent  of  new  workers  hired  by 
companies  surveyed  were  over  45 — less  than 
one-third  this  age  group's  proportion  among 
the  Jobless. 

Public  employment  offices  queried  said 
older  workers  constituted  about  30  per  cent 
of  aU  applicants  registered  for  employment. 

None  of  this,  the  study  concluded,  means 
"that  so-called  older  workers  cannot  get  Jobs 
or  cannot  get  goob  Jobs. 

"But  It  does  mean  that  their  Job  search 
may  be  long  and  bard,  for  they  wUl  be  given 
no  consideration  for  employment  In  some 
establishments.  For  many,  it  also  means  that 
their  choices  narrow;  that  they  must  accept 
reduced  wages — In  some  cases,  for  the  same 
kind  of  work  and  In  others,  for  work  at  lower 
skills." 

What  this  means.  In  human  terms.  Is  dis- 
tress— even  suffering. 

For  when  unemployment  comes  to  a  man 
In  bis  40s  or  SOs,  It  often  finds  him  with  chU- 
dren  already  In  college  or  about  to  enroll. 
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Any  sustained  period  of  Joblessness  may 

cause  a  family  to  nin  through  Its  saying*. 

So  long,  too,  as  a  man  is  unemployed,  he 

cannot  build  retirement  benefits  at  any  UimL 

But  there  are  po'sonal  oonaeqaences  to  be 

reckoned  with,  as  wen. 

Dr.  Hiram  Frledfam,  director  of  the  Soo- 
nomlcs  and  Sociology  Department  at  North 
Texas  State  University  and  an  expert  on  prob- 
lems of  the  aging,  says  there  Is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  unemployment  at  middle  age  has 
a  "negative  psychological  impact." 

The  Labor  Department  report  notes  that 
an  older  worker's  self-oonfidence  begins  to 
wane  when  he  Is  out  of  work:  "This  often 
affects  his  employablllty.  A  man  who  has  be- 
come depressed  or  bitter  tends  to  lose  ag- 
gressiveness aitd  interest  In  his  surroundings 
and  may  require  rehabilitation  before  he  can 
be  re-employed." 

It  la  not  unusual  (or  a  man  of  education 
and  experience  to  find  himself  looking  for 
work. 

It  happens  every  day. 

CcMnpanlea  fall,  or  merge,  or  reduce  their 
Iabc«  forces  for  economic  reasons;  skills  once 
widely  sought  pass  into  the  discard;  a  work- 
ers' health  begins  to  fall,  disqualifying  him 
for  the  kind  of  work  he  has  been  ■pettmin- 
ing. 

Automation  may  not  be  quite  bo  great  a 
factor  In  unemployment  as  thoee  affected  by 
it  Botnetlmes  believe. 

Frledfam  thinks  society  knows  too  little 
about  automation  to  assess  Its  Impact  fully. 

"One  Idea,**  he  points  out,  "is  that  It  may 
help  to  create  the  type  of  Job  where  certain 
abilities  and  skills  can  b«  ased — It's  easier 
to  push  a  button  than  to  do  heavy  labor." 

Whatever  the  cause  of  his  unemployment, 
however,  the  older  worker  who  seeks  to  Join 
another  payroU  has  no  easy  task  ahead  of 
him. 

He  must  contend,  above  an,  with  compe- 
tition from  Increasing  numbers  Of  young 
Job-seekera.  The  last  crop  of  war  babies 
already  la  In  the  market,  and  coming  up  fast 
are  the  postwar  progeny. 

Perhaps  no  other  society  In  history  bas 
been  so  youth -oriented. 

Not  an  adult  but  regrets  his  greying  hair 
and  his  expanding  paiinch.  Grown-ups  copy 
youthful  styles  of  dress,  dancing  and  speech. 

SmaU  wonder  that  such  attitude*  are  re- 
flected In  employment  poUdea. 

The  Labor  Department  study  revealed 
that  one  of  every  four  companies  surveyed 
had  upper  age  limits  for  one  or  more  oc- 
cupational categories.  Only  one  In  six  In- 
dicated a  poUcy  of  hiring  without  respect 
to  age. 

A  few  establishments  said  they  hired  only 
applicants  under  35.  FuUy  a  quarter  of 
them  drew  the  line  at  45. 

There  are,  of  eotirse,  many  reasons  for 
setting  age  llnUts. 

Companies  siu-veyed  In  the  study  re- 
sponded most  often  that  they  avoid  hiring 
older  workers  for  physical  reaeona. 

And  it  Is  true  that,  as  Frledfam  points 
out,  middle  age  brings  "a  sort  of  general 
slowing  down." 

"If  he  has  a  Job  that  places  a  premium 
on  speed  *  *  •  to  build  than  up  so  they 
can  compete  suoceeefuUy."  Similar  projects 
are  In  effect  througix>ut  the  state. 

For  older  workers  with  little  education 
and  Inferior  Job  skills,  there  Is  the  TEC's 
Opportunity  Center,  which  trains  enroUees 
for  posts  like  engine  lathe  operator,  pro- 
duction machinist  and  office  machinery  re- 
pairman. The  Dallas  center  bas  about  60 
older  woi^ers  on  the  roUs. 

Since  1903,  23  states  and  Puerto  Rico  have 
banned  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  (Texas  has  no  such  law.) 

On  Nov.  6.  the  UjSL  Senate  passed  and 
sent  to  the  House  Texas  Sen.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough's  version  of  a  national  anti-age 
discrimination  bill. 

The  Yartwrough  bill,  first  of  Its  kind  In 
16  years,  would  apply  on  enactment  to  all 


employers  and  unions  with  50  or  more  per- 
sons and  to  empioyen  aztd  onions  with  36 
or  more  starting  June  80,  1868. 

Says  Tarborougfa:  "It  Is  tragic  and  absurd 
to  ten  a  man  who  has  eKpartonoed  these 
years  of  change  and  learned  from  bis  ex- 
perience that  he  Is  too  old*  to  work." 

Yet  the  effect  of  such  laws  should  not  be 
overrated. 

"The  main  thing  about  this  kind  of 
thing,"  Frledfam  says,  "Is  that  it  In  effect 
lends  moral  support — It  simply  puts  the 
state  or  federal  government  on  record  as 
encouraging  employment  without  regard  to 
age." 

The  federal  government  Itself  has  not  dis- 
criminated against  older  workers  since  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  ^bruary  1964  issued  an 
executive  order  to  the  contrary. 


LICENSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
RADIO  STATIONS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Missouri  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  an  extention  of  the  renewal 
period  for  broadcast  stations.  This  reso- 
lution brought  to  my  attention  the  time- 
consuming,  costly  operation  of  apply- 
ing for  a  station  renewal  license.  This  Is 
a  burden  that  is  shared  both  by  the  sta- 
tions and  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

A  number  of  prc^xwals  have  been 
Introduced  in  this  session  of  Congress  to 
change  the  license  requirements  for 
broadcasting  stations.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  Suboommittee  <m  Communica- 
tions will  devote  some  time  to  considering 
each  of  these  proposals  and  will  devise  an 
acceptable  solution  to  this  Important 
problem. 

Presently  the  broadcast  Industry  In 
this  country  must  contend  with  proce- 
dures and  regulations  established  in  an 
earlier  period.  Some  of  the  objectives  of 
early  procedures  are  now  outdated. 

For  some  time  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  and  Individual 
Commissioners  have  advocated  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  broadcast  license  re- 
quirements. These  recommendations 
have  included  increaslo^  the  m^Tiimim 
period  of  licenses  issued  for  broadcasting. 
The  most  prevalent  reoommendaUon 
would  extend  the  license  term  of  broad- 
cast stations  to  a  maximum  period  of 
5  years.  This  proposal  would  result  In 
some  needed  administrative  reforms. 

In  the  early  years  of  broadcasting, 
the  radio  industry  experienced  u  rapid 
growth.  This  growth  was  accompanied 
by  a  proliferation  of  broadcasting  sta- 
tions using  a  relatively  small  range  of 
broadcast  frequencies.  Interference  be- 
came GO  widespread  that  practically  all 
broadcast  programs  were  affected.  Some 
method  had  to  be  devised  to  make  possi- 
ble reasonably  clear  reception.  To  meet 
that  need,  licenses  were  required  for 
broadcast  stations  to  control  the  number 
of  stations  broadcasting  on  certain  fre- 
quencies and  to  establish  an  orderly  as- 
signment of  frequencies.  The  integrity 
of  frequencies  is  no  longer  a  foeaaiDg 
problem.  Tlie  protection  sought  by  U- 
oensing  has  been  accomplished.  Tlie 
purposes  of  broadcast  licensing  has 
changed,  lbs  role  of  licensing  is  now  the 
orderly  development  of  the  broadcasting 
Industry  and  the  protection  of  public 
interests.  But  the  outdated  license  term 


of  3  years  has  not  nspooded  to  the 
change  of  Foles. 

T^ie  3-year  term  was  set  by  ttie  Radio 
Act  of  1927.  The  condlttons  of  that  pe- 
riod reflected  an  onoertain  future  for 
radio  broadcasting.  Close  smmrlslon 
was  deemed  necessary  to  assist  develop- 
ment of  radio  in  an  orderly  maniwr  con- 
sistent with  t^e  interest  of  the  general 
public.  Since  that  early  period  the  radio 
Industry  has  made  major  advances.  Tele- 
Tlsion  has  appeared  and  matured.  As 
radio  technology  has  changed,  regulatory 
measures  have  l>een  devised  to  take  ac- 
count of  progress  in  the  Industry.  How- 
ever, the  antiquated  3-year  maximum 
term  license  for  broadcasting  stations 
has  persisted. 

An  extension  at  the  maxlmnm  liooise 
term  would  not  relieve  broadcasters  of 
their  obligations  to  the  public.  Regula- 
tory sanctions  are  available  to  deal  with 
any  licensee  who  is  found  at  any  time  to 
be  unqualified  <»-  Irresponsible.  The 
quality  of  broadcasting  Is  not  tanproved 
by  the  vast  amount  of  paperwork  whMi 
the  3-year  renewal  requirement  entails. 

A  considerable  saving  in  time  would 
result  not  only  for  the  industry  but  also 
for  the  FCC  If  the  license  term  were  ex- 
tended. A  change  by  the  proposed  license 
term  would  cut  almost  in  half  the  paper- 
work for  both  the  individual  broadcast- 
ers and  for  the  FCC.  The  large  amount 
of  paperwork  Is  the  chief  effect  of  the 
license  renewal  regulations.  My  subcom- 
mittee investigated  and  has  found  that 
the  FCC  today  has  a  tr^nendous  work 
burden.  Most  of  that  burden  is  paper- 
work which  restilts  in  long  and  frustrat- 
ing delays.  Congress  must  act  to  help  the 
FCC  unravel  its  outdated  procedures  and 
regulatlona. 

The  many  small  business  broadcast 
stations  bear  a  disproportionate  burden 
because  they  must  devote  2  or  3  we^s 
of  work  in  preparation  of  forms  for  the 
license  renewal  applications  every  3 
years,  generally  during  the  busiest 
broadcast  months  of  the  year,  merely  to 
stay  in  business.  The  burden  is  also 
heavy  for  the  larger  stations  even  though 
they  have  greater  resources.  Twenty- 
three  FCC  forms  are  applicable  In  some 
degree  to  all  broadcasting  stations. 
Seven  logs  must  be  kept  up  to  date.  In6i- 
vidua!  contracts  for  single  performances 
must  be  filed  with  the  FCC,  and  kept 
ready  for  inflection  at  any  time.  Field 
engineering  checks  must  be  made  months 
before  expiration  of  the  3-year  license 
term  In  any  case. 

A  change  to  a  S-year  license  tenn 
would  contribute  substantially  to  the  re- 
ductions of  the  heavy  backlog  of  the 
FCC.  Some  800  fewer  applications  would 
need  to  be  processed  annually,  rdeasing 
manpower  to  be  used  In  otJier  areas  of 
FCC  work  where  It  Is  badly  needed.  The 
sise  of  the  workload  Is  Indicated  by  the 
2,579  radio,  492  TV  and  TV  translator  re- 
newal applications  processed  by  the  FCC 
during  fiscal  1968.  During  the  year  a 
total  of  17,955  broadcast  applications 
were  received,  of  which  2,677  were  for 
renewal  of  commerrlal  licenaes.  Tbk  is  a 
a  significant  Increase  from  20  years  ago 
when  renewal  appllcatioiis  numbered 
only  528.  We  must  adopt  new  standards 
to  meet  the  great  increase  In  the  admin- 
istrative burden. 
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Mo6t  of  the  current  backlog  of  the  FCC 
Is  paperwork  and  not  regiilatory  work. 
The  enactment  of  a  5-year  license  re- 
newal term  would  remove  a  great 
amount  of  the  unnecessary  work  for  the 
Commission.  As  early  as  1958  the  FCC 
Itself  recommended  the  extension  of  the 
renewal  term  In  Its  legislative  program. 
Activities  of  the  FCC  should  not  continue 
to  be  based  upon  conditions  which  ex- 
isted 30  or  40  years  ago.  Regulation 
should  be  brought  somewhere  within  the 
range  of  technological  progress  in  the  In- 
dustry. Outdated  and  Ineflacient  regula- 
tory procedures  should  not  be  continued. 

Regulations  which  have  served  their 
original  purposes  should  either  be  revised 
to  fit  new  situations  or  withdrawn.  As- 
suming checks  on  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry are  desirable,  the  review  which 
would  be  provided  by  the  renewed  of  li- 
censes every  5  years  would  sufSce.  The 
revisions  in  this  area  are  long  overdue. 
I  strongly  support  this  change  in  the  re- 
newal regulations  and  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate study  these  proposals  so  we  may  act 
during  the  new  session  early  next  year. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  HUMPHREY  AD- 
DRESSES "LAWYERS  AND  AMER- 
ICA'S URBAN  CRISIS" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion Journal  contains  a  timely  and  perti- 
nent article  by  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  on  the  urban  crisis.  Although 
he  specifically  addresses  his  comments  to 
the  role  of  lawyers  and  the  legal  profes- 
sion in  the  crisis,  the  Vice  President's 
message  deserves  wide  attention.  As  he 
points  out: 

The  criBlB  Is  very  real,  and  Its  dimensions 
are  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  mate- 
rial and  human  losses,  the  misery  and  terror 
that  have  occiirred.  It  bluntly  challenges  the 
viability  of  American  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  challenge  to  the  vi- 
ability of  our  democracy  must  be  a  pri- 
mary concern  to  each  one  of  us.  The  Vice 
President's  eloquent  words  to  American 
lawyers  is  a  constructive  and  thoughtful 
one.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  "Lawyers  and  America's  Urban 
Crisis"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lawtxbs  and  Amzkica's  Ukban  Crisis 

(Not*. — Speaking  before  the  Assembly 
luncheon  at  the  90th  Annual  Meeting  In 
Honolulu  last  Augrust,  Vice  President 
HtTMPHRET  outlined  the  extent  of  the  present 
crisis  facing  America  and  called  on  lawyers 
and  the  organized  legal  profession  to  bring 
to  these  problems  the  creative  solutions  they 
bave  offered  In  the  past.  He  described  the 
crisis  as  having  three  dimensions:  lawless- 
ness,  poverty   and   urbanization.) 

(By  HnBZRT  H.  Huxphkkt,  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States) 

We  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  Ameri- 
can city.  The  lawlessness  and  violence  that 
have  occurred  In  some  of  our  cities  recently 
iias  been  deeply  unsettling  and  disappointing 
to  nearly  every  American — but  most  of  all 
to  those  dedicated  to  the  rule  of  law. 

We  have  always  inlded  ourselves  on  our 
determination  to  achieve  our  objectives 
through  peaceful  means.  We  bave  always 
been  confldent  that  the  American  legal  sys- 


tem could  grow  with  the  needs  of  our  society, 
be  flexible  and  yet  provide  an  absolute  and 
stable  BOTirce  of  authority.  Indeed,  the  law 
has  frequently  served  as  an  Instrument 
for  prompting  social  and  economic  progress. 
Looking  back  over  the  last  fifteen  years, 
I  think  we  can  honestly  say  that  more  than 
ever  before  the  law  has  served  both  as  an 
instrument  of  growth  and  as  a  stabilizing 
force.  New  legislation,  court  decisions  and 
executive  orders,  taken  together,  have 
strengthened  nearly  every  one  of  our  funda- 
mental American  rights — the  right  to  be 
equally  represented  In  our  legislatures  and  in 
Congress,  the  right  to  privacy,  the  right  to 
full  protection  of  the  law  in  the  courts. 
Progress  has  been  especially  dramatic  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights.  Diurlng  these  few  years 
we  have  sought  to  guarantee  every  American 
the  right  to  vote,  the  right  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity In  employment,  In  education,  in  ac- 
cess to  public  accommodations.  These  were 
not  radical  departures  from  American  con- 
stitutional theory,  but  they  have  brought 
revolutionary  advances  in  practice.  Never 
before  in  history  has  any  nation  done  so 
much  In  such  a  short  period  of  time  to  pro- 
vide full  equality  imder  law  for  all  of  Its 
citizens.  The  law  has  provided  a  responsible 
avenue  through  which  our  historic  nonvio- 
lent civil  rights  movement  has  been  able  to 
realize  many  of  Its  goals. 

CRISIS    CHALLENGES    OtJB    INSTTrnTIONS 

But  suddenly,  despite  all  of  this  progress, 
we  find  ourselves  witnessing  a  spectacle  un- 
precedented in  American  history — thousands 
of  citizens  in  cities  across  the  country  openly 
defying  the  law  and  local  authorities,  neces- 
sitating use  of  the  National  Guard  and  federal 
troops  to  suppress  them.  We  have  heard  calls 
to  insurrection  in  the  name  of  "civil  rights". 
We  have  heard  civil  rights  leaders,  who  have 
successfully  found  satisfaction  for  their  peo- 
ple in  the  courts,  attacked  for  having  too 
great  a  regard  for  due  process. 

The  crisis  is  very  real,  and  its  dimensions 
are  much  greater  than  the  sum  o '  the  mate- 
rial and  human  losses,  the  misery  and  terror 
that  have  occxured.  It  bluntly  challenges  the 
viability  of  American  democracy.  Can  our 
Institutions  really  serve  the  interests  of  the 
people?  Can  they  cope  with  the  fundamental 
problems  of  American  society  today?  I  am 
confident  that  the  answer  will  ultimately 
be  "yes".  But  our  success  will  depend  upon 
oiir  ability  to  understand  the  crisis,  and  to 
mobilize  our  resources  and  Institutions  to 
deal  with  it. 

The  crisis  is  three-dimensional.  First,  there 
is  an  inmiedlate  problem  of  lawlessness, 
crime,  violence  and  riot  which  demands  a 
simple  and  direct  response.  Men  schooled  in 
the  law  know  that  no  nation  can  tolerate 
flagrant  disregard  for  the  law.  You  know,  and 
I  know,  and  the  rioters  themselves  must 
know,  that  riots  will  be  suppressed.  Order 
will  be  restored.  Those  malicious  individuals 
who  spark  disorders  will  be  found  and  prose- 
cuted. For  there  can  be  no  freedom,  no  equal 
opportunity,  no  social  Justice,  in  an  environ- 
ment of  mob  rule  and  criminal  behavior. 
Arson  does  not  build  houses.  Murder  does  not 
win  civil  rights.  Theft  and  looting  do  not 
produce  Jobs.  These  acts  of  violence  and 
crime  produce  revulsion,  hostility  and  bate, 
which  are  bound  to  slow  real  progress. 

The  second  dimension  of  this  crisis — no 
less  real  and  no  less  obvious  than  crime  In 
the  streets — is  poverty.  It  It  a  fact  that  one 
of  every  six  Americans  does  not  share  in  the 
benefits  of  American  society  in  the  1960's. 

Let  \i8  look  at  poverty  the  way  the  victim 
sees  it.  Poverty  means  a  maximum  of  thirty- 
two  cents  a  meal  per  person  each  day.  with 
$1.40  left  over  for  everything  else — rent, 
clothing,  transportation,  medicine,  recrea- 
tion. Thirty  million  Americans  live  on  that 
much  or  less.  Half  of  America's  Negro  popu- 
lation falls  Into  that  category. 

Poverty  means  foiu*  times  as  much  heart 


disease,  six  times  as  much  arthritis  and 
rheumatism,  six  times  as  much  mental  and 
nervous  illness  as  compared  with  the  other 
five  sixths  of  our  population.  It  means  that 
60  per  cent  of  all  poor  children  never  see  a 
dentist:  60  per  cent  never  see  a  doctor.  It 
means  that  a  man  is  four  times  as  likely  to 
die  by  the  age  of  thirty-five.  It  means  the 
ghetto  unemplojrment  and  underemploy- 
ment rate  Is  up  to  36  per  cent.  It  means  idle, 
untrained,  restless  youths  loitering  on  street 
comers.  These  poor  people  have  the  free- 
doms that  go  with  American  citizenship. 
But  in  all  too  many  cases  these  freedoms 
are  an  Inflated  legal  currency  worth  little  In 
the   marketplace   of  American   society. 

These  Americans  suffer  something  more 
acute  than  poverty  of  the  purse.  They  suf- 
fer an  active  and  Intense  frustration  that 
comes  from  watching  the  other  America  at 
work  and  at  play  on  television,  and  knowing 
that  It  is  beyond  their  reach;  a  frustration 
that  comes  from  paying  higher  prices  in  the 
ghetto  shops  than  those  charged  In  the 
supermarkets  of  suburbia — and  knowing  it; 
a  frustration  that  comes  from  paying  ex- 
orbitant Interest  rates  for  shoddy  goods — 
and  knowing  it;  a  frustration  of  being  un- 
employable for  lack  of  training — and  know- 
ing It. 

The  consequence  of  being  poor  and  hope- 
less In  a  society  In  which  most  are  not  pro- 
duces a  deep  sense  of  alienation.  This  feel- 
ing is  nowhere  more  fully  expressed  than  in 
the  attitudes  of  some  slum  dwellers  toward 
the  law.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  In- 
terviewed two  years  ago  in  Newark  stated 
that  they  had  no  faith  whatsoever  in  the 
police,  the  courts  or  any  other  public  agen- 
cies. As  Justice  Fortas  recently  put  it.  the  law 
to  the  poor  is  a  system  devised  "by  the  es- 
tablishment— of  the  establishment — for  the 
establishment".  This  Is  a  law  known  in  the 
ghetto,  not  as  the  blindfolded  goddess  of 
even-handed  Justice,  but  as  "the  man" — 
capricious,  arbitrary,  authoritarian,  for- 
eign— worthy  of  fear  but  not  of  respect. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  impoverished,  it  Is  the 
law  that  garnishees  the  poor  man's  salary, 
evicts  him  from  his  home,  binds  him  to 
usury,  cancels  his  welfare  payments.  Worst 
of  aU,  it  Is  the  law  that  has  guaranteed  equal 
rights  to  all  but  has  failed  to  provide  equal 
opportunity.  In  this  situation,  the  law  loses 
its  stabilizing  Influence.  It  becomes  for  the 
poor  an  Irritant.  Frustration,  alienation  and 
unrest  are  not  surprising  consequences. 

The  third  dimension  of  the  crisis  before 
us  Is  urbanization.  Some  70  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  now  live  in  urban  areas.  By 
1980  the  figure  will  be  80  per  cent.  The  cities 
have  become  the  total  environment  for  the 
great  majority  of  our  citizens.  And  this  envi- 
ronment Is  blighted  with  congestion,  dirt, 
polluted  water  and  air,  tension,  crime.  This 
Is  the   ghetto — the  prison  of  the  pKwr. 

The  residents  of  that  ghetto  are  80  per 
cent  Negro.  A  high  proportion  of  them  are 
recent  migrants  from  rural  areas  In  the 
South.  Newark  received  64,000  such  migrants 
between  1950  and  1960;  Detroit,  45,000;  Los 
Angeles.  215,000;  New  York  City.  222.000.  A 
man  who  migrates  does  so  in  hopes  of  better- 
ing his  lot.  But  the  migrant  Negro  arrives 
in  the  city  without  marketable  skills.  He  is 
often  Illiterate.  He  is  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  problem  of 
rural  poverty,  which  is  still  acute  In  many 
areas.  That  is  a  different  subject — and  an 
Important  one.  But  most  Americans  live  In 
cities.  They  are  the  measure  of  our  dvlllza- 
tlon  In  the  twentieth  century.  It  Is  In  our 
cities  where  democracy  will  survive  or 
perish. 

HOW    THIS    CRISIS    ATFECTS   LAWTXRS 

I  have  spelled  out  a  compound  challenge 
of  poverty,  alienation  and  unrest  in  urban- 
ized America — and  we  turn  to  you  for  help. 
Back  in  the  'thirties,  when  the  United  States 
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faced  another  acute  social  and  economic 
crisis,  the  lawyers  came  forward  with  crea- 
tive and  constructive  ideas.  Lawyers  pro- 
vided much  of  the  vision  and  stimulated 
those  combinations  of  public  and  private 
effort  which  enabled  us  to  rise  out  of  the 
Depression.  That  same  kind  of  guidance  is 
needed  now. 

Many  lawyers  already  are  at  work  on  these 
problems  as  governm^ent  ofBclals.  as  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  in  state  legislatures 
and  local  government.  Lawyers  are,  in  fact, 
the  architects,  builders  and  protectors  or 
democratic  society.  But  those  in  private  prac- 
tice have  a  double  opportunity  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  our  troubled  nation — as  Influential  cit- 
izens In  their  conununlties  and  as  advisers 
and  counselors  to  their  clients. 

The  American  Bar  Association  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  splendid  work  the  legal 
profession  has  done  through  the  neighbor- 
hood legal  services  program  of  the  Office  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity.  This  kind  of  con- 
tribution is  nothing  new  from  the  legal  pro- 
fession. It  has  been  providing  legal  aid  for 
nearly  a  century.  Extensive  legal  aid  is  vitally 
Important  now.  It  can  demonstrate  that  our 
laws  are  designed  to  protect  the  weak  and 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  establishment. 

The  experience  of  the  last  few  weeks  sug- 
gests that  neighborhood  legal  service  lawyers 
bave  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of 
the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  work.  We 
have  solid  evidence  that  they  have  been  able 
to  avert  riots,  calm  them  after  they  have 
started,  and  see  that  those  arrested  enjoy  the 
full  protection  of  the  law.  They  have  talked, 
advised  and  cautioned,  frequently  at  great 
personal  risk.  In  Newark,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Washington  and  many  other  cities,  they  have 
served  as  a  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween ghetto  spkokesmen  and  city  officials. 

To  extend  the  protection  of  our  existing 
institutions  and  laws  to  every  person  is  ob- 
viously essential.  But  there  is  a  more  funda- 
mental question  regarding  the  structure  of 
the  institutions  themselves.  Do  our  political 
and  social  institutions  adequately  serve  the 
requirements  of  modern,  urban  America?  Are 
we  organized  to  meet  today's  responsibilities 
and  to  plan  effectively  for  tomorrow?  Are 
yotir  municipal  governments  adequate  to 
handle  the  task  before  them?  Is  the  struc- 
ture of  criminal  law  in  your  community  ade- 
quate? Can  it  be  efficiently  enforced?  Are 
there  adequate  provisions  for  dealing  with 
mental  illness  and  alcoholism  outside  the 
criminal  courts?  Do  your  police  forces  spend 
time  on  domestic  disputes  which  could  be 
handled  better  and  more  efficiently  if  re- 
ferred to  specialized  agencies?  Do  the  police 
in  your  communities  have  adequate  guide- 
lines for  dealing  with  situations  which  de- 
mand a  great  deal  of  individual  discretion? 
Lawyers  and  local  bar  associations  can  work 
with  city  officials  to  develop  such  a  code. 
Does  your  state  or  city  provide  the  facilities 
and  program  for  training  police  officers  in 
modern  law  enforcement  techniques  and 
police-community  relations?  One  of  the 
great  urban  problems  today  is  the  gap  be- 
tween the  police  and  Inhabitants  of  the 
slums — the  very  people  who  need  police  pro- 
tection most. 

Our  police  forces  have  a  tough  Job  to  do. 
Lawyers  can  help  bridge  that  g^p  between 
the  police  and  the  community.  You  can  help 
our  police  to  be  better  prepared  to  handle 
their  difficult  responsibilities.  You  can  help 
the  public  gain  a  better  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  the  police. 

Recently  I  suggested  that  all  fifty  states 
consider  forming  councils  for  civil  peace  at 
the  state  and,  where  possible,  at  the  metro- 
politan level.  The  councilB  would  Include  rep- 
resentatives of  all  racial  and  religious  groups, 
plus  officials  of  the  state  attorney  generals' 
office,  law  enforcement  agencies  and  local 
government.  It  could  function  as  a  com- 
munity relations  service  to  prevent  violence, 
gain  community  cooperation  and  hear  the 


voices  of  those  who  have  too  long  gone  un- 
heard. It  could  establish  a  co-ordinated  early- 
warning  system  to  detect  potential  disorders 
and,  it  is  hoped,  nip  them  in  the  bud.  It 
could  establish  a  central  communications 
network. 

lAWTERS'  OPPOBTUNITIES  AS  BUSINESS  ADVISERS 

Lawyers  have  opportunities  as  advisers  to 
the  nation's  businesses  and  corporations. 

The  central  principle  of  American  progress 
has  been  a  working  partnership  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  economy.  The  prob- 
lems of  today  are  too  great  and  too  complex 
to  be  solved  by  government  alone.  It  Is  more 
than  our  laws  and  our  public  institutions 
that  are  being  tested;  It  U  our  entire  free 
enterprise  system. 

Can  that  system  provide  Jobs  and  training 
for  the  hard-core  unemployed?  Can  it  make 
them  contributing  members  of  this  economy, 
both  as  consiimers  and  producers?  Can  it 
meet  national  need  when  that  need  is  clear 
and  present?  Can  this  system  provide  the 
initiative,  the  imagination  and  the  capital  to 
meet  the  pressing  necessity  for  more  schools, 
efficient  mass  transport,  low-  and  middle- 
income  housing — the  Infrastructure  for  the 
new  America?  Some  say  no;  but  I  say  yes. 
American  business  has  always  known  that 
prosperous  people  mean  a  better  market.  I 
don't  believe  businessmen  can  be  content  so 
long  as  one -sixth  of  their  potential  market 
Is  undeveloped. 

We  in  government  are  ready  to  help. 
Where  there  are  obstacles,  we  are  wUling  to 
try  to  remove  them.  Where  there  are  oppor- 
tunities, we  want  to  hear  about  them.  The 
full  creative  force  of  American  free  enter- 
prise in  cooperation  with  government  mvist 
be  turned  to  these  great  and  waiting  tstsks. 
The  Negro  leadership  Is  In  a  unique  position 
to  advise  which  programs  are  likely  to  work 
and  to  supply  leadership  in  these  programs. 

But,  let  me  stress  one  crucial  point.  The 
task  tibead  will  require  the  efforts  of  every 
organization  and  every  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try. We  certainly  have  the  resources  to  do 
the  job.  We  have  the  scientists,  the  engineers, 
the  sociologists,  the  lawyers,  the  planners 
and  administrators,  if  only  we  put  them  to 
work  on  this  priority  problem.  Any  nation 
that  can  mobilize  Its  scientific  and  mana- 
gerial resources  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon 
ought  to  be  able  to  put  a  man  on  his  feet  on 
this  good  earth.  The  so-called  lunar  program 
tells  MB  something  else.  If  you  want  to  get 
a  job  done,  you  mtist  use  the  most  modern 
methods,  you  must  make  a  commitment  and 
you  must  be  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

But  the  price  that  we  must  be  willing  to 
pay  is  not  just  more  money.  Rather  It  is  a 
price  of  priorities.  It  Is  the  price  of  admin- 
istrative reorganization  In  order  to  get  the 
most  out  of  every  dollar  and  to  use  our  re- 
sources better.  It  is  the  price  of  modernizing 
state  laws  and  city  charters.  It  Is  a  massive 
training  and  employment  program  by  pri- 
vate industry  and  the  price  of  taking  the 
risk  of  hiring  untrained  workers  and  giving 
them  on-the-job  training.  It  is  a  massive 
recreation  and  education  program,  particu- 
larly In  the  urban  slums.  It  is  keeping  our 
schools  operating  twelve  months  a  year, 
making  job  training  programs  related  to 
job  opportunities.  Investing;  billions  of  pri- 
vate capital  to  g^lve  our  cities  new  life  and 
new  hope.  It  is  Investment  guarantees  for 
private  capital,  long-term  credits  and  low 
rates  of  interest  with  government  co-opera- 
tion, tax  Incentives,  risk  Insurance  and  gov- 
ernment participation  as  a  helpful  partner 
but  not  a  dominant  force. 

Part  of  the  price  Is  the  willingness  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  slum  Is  repugnant  to  Ameri- 
can values  and  that  It  must  be  eliminated 
as  if  it  were  a  malignancy.  It  is  the  price  of 
recognizing  our  slums  and  the  majority  of 
those  living  there  as  underdeveloped  and 
neglected  places  and  people.  It  is  the  willing- 
ness  to  offer  the  same   generous  and   far- 


reaching  considerations  for  our  own  under- 
developed areas  and  needy  people  as  we  do 
for  others  in  foreign  lands. 

The  price  that  we  must  be  willing  to  pay 
Is,  above  all,  the  willingness  to  accept  as  a 
partner  in  the  American  community  and  aa 
a  first-class  citizen,  the  poor,  the  Illiterate — 
black  or  white  or  red  or  yellow  or  brown — and 
give  him  a  chance  to  make  something  out 
of  his  life.  To  do  less  Is  to  admit  faUure. 

Thomas  Wolfe  wrote;  "To  every  man  his 
chance;  to  every  man  regardless  of  his  birth, 
his  shining  golden  opportunity.  To  every 
man  the  right  to  live,  to  work,  to  be  him- 
self and  to  become  whatever  things  his  man- 
hood and  his  vision  can  c<xnblne  to  make 
him.  This  ...  Is  the  promise  of  America." 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  A.  SIBLEY  BE- 
FORE GEORGIA  FARM  BUREAU 
FEDERATION 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  John 
A.  Sibley,  one  of  Georgia's  most  dis- 
tinguished business  leaders  and  out- 
standing citizens,  recently  delivered  a 
noteworthy  address  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Georgia  Farm  Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr.  Sibley  discussed  the  importance  of 
land  and  productivity  to  the  wealth  and 
well-being  of  our  people,  and  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  the  eloquence  smd  significance 
of  his  timely  remarks. 

I  think  them  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  all  who  are  concerned  today  with  the 
Importance  of  agriculture  and  its  needs 
and  problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgia's     Renewable     Wealth     and     the 
Threat  op  Dkstbtjctivk  Taxation 

(Speech  delivered  by  John  A.  Sibley  before 
annual  convention  of  Georgia  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation,  Augusta,  Oa.,  November 
14,  1967) 

God's  most  precious  gift  to  man  is  the  land 
and  its  productivity.  It  is  a  special  privilege 
for  me  to  speak  to  the  members  of  an  organi- 
zation who  are  engaged  in  the  nurture,  cul- 
tivation and  protection  of  the  soil  and  Its 
productivity.  You  are  engaged  In  planting 
and  harvesting  crops,  producing  meat  and 
milk  and  protecting  and  increasing  our  great 
forest  domain. 

By  your  efforts  new  wealth  Is  created  each 
year  that  comes  from  the  productivity  of  the 
land  and  that  turns  a  stream  of  new  wealth 
into  the  general  economy  of  the  state  and 
nation.  Of  all  occupations  In  which  men  are 
engaged  for  profit,  yours  is  the  most  perilous 
and  most  important. 

It  is  perilous  because  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  business  risk  of  other  occupations, 
your  success  depends  upon  forces  of  nature 
over  which  you  have  no  control,  sometimes 
smiling  and  sometimes  frowning  upon  your 
efforts;  important  because.  In  the  last 
analysis,  all  other  occupations,  even  life  It- 
self, are  dependent  upon  the  products  of  your 
labor. 

To  emphasize  this  fact  we  need  only  to  re- 
member that  the  productivity  of  our  lands 
feeds  and  clothes  all  of  us,  furnishes  the  raw 
material  for  manufacture.  Industry  and  trade 
as  well  as  safeguards  our  national  security. 
In  this  era  of  Industrialization  and  urban- 
ization. It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  be 
falling  Into  the  grievous  error  of  falling 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  ptaramount 
importance  of  the  productivity  of  the  land 
as  it  affects  our  economic  welfare,  our  pros- 
perity and  our  national  security. 

Perhaps  a  few  examples,  historic  and  cur- 
rent, will  remind  us  that  the  protection  and 
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preservation  of  the  productivity  of  the  land 
is  a  matter  of  BU{»«me  public  Intereat  and 
deeply  concerns  the  economic  welfare  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Tatce  for  example  the  tmf ortunate  situation 
that  faces  Great  Britain.  The  British  pound 
1»  periodically  In  trouble,  threatening  the 
economy  of  that  great  nation,  with  reper- 
cussions throughout  the  world.  The  fact  is 
that  the  British  pound  reflects  a  funda- 
mental weakness  that  is  more  deeply  im- 
bedded in  England's  economy.  The  basic 
trouble  is  that  England's  trade  and  coiomerce 
cannot  cover  the  deficit  caused  by  the  failure 
of  her  lands  to  produce  the  necessary  food 
and  fiber  to  feed  and  clothe  her  people,  to 
supply  the  raw  material  for  her  industry 
and  to  safeguard  her  security. 

The  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  source 
of  Ireland's  food  supply,  has  occurred  several 
times  In  history  followed  by  starvation  or 
migration  of  the  Irish  people.  As  a  result, 
Ireland's  population,  once  8  or  10  million! 
Is  now  less  than  3  million. 

Starvation  In  India  today  is  caused  by 
the  failure  of  her  wheat  crop.  Unlike  the 
Irish,  the  Indians  have  no  place  to  migrate 
and  relief  from  starvation  can  only  come 
from  the  generosity  of  more  fortunate  people 
whose  renewable  resources  are  greater  than 
their  Immediate  needs.  This  generosity 
though  substantial  is  insufficient. 

With  these  preliminary  renmrks  concerning 
the  Importance  of  maintaining  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  land,  I  will  lay  down  several 
basic  propositions  that  are  relevant  to  the 
question  of  taxation  of  our  farm  and  forest 
lands.  I  will  discuss  these  propositions  in 
more  detail  later. 

The  propositions  are: 

(1)  The  power  to  tax  is  the  jjower  to  de- 
stroy, a  principle  announced  by  Chief  Jttstice 
Marshall  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  In  the  early  days  of  ovir  Republic — a 
principle  that  was  sound  when  delivered  and 
Is  sound  today. 

(2)  A  tax  so  heavy  as  to  make  the  opera- 
tion of  a  business  unprofitable  Is  an  effective 
means  to  destroy  that  business.  So  a  tax 
upon  farm  and  forest  lands  so  unreasonable 
as  to  make  farming  unprofitable  is  to  destroy 
the  business  of  farming.-  In  such  cases  the 
power  to  tax  becomes  the  power  to  destroy, 
as  pointed  out  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 

(3)  The  public  Interest  requires  that  a 
system  of  taxation  be  adopted  for  our  farm 
and  forest  lands  that  encotirages  and  stimu- 
lates the  development  of  the  productivity  of 
these  lands,  thus  increasing  our  renewable 
wealth  and  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  tax- 
ing farm  and  forest  lands  upon  their  value 
as  farms  and  forests  but  not  by  fixing  as  the 
taxable  value  of  farm  and  forest  land  the 
price  paid  for  other  lands  purchased  for 
more  Intensive  \ises  such  as  business  sites, 
shopping  centers  and  subdivisions. 

(4)  The  spirit  of  fairness  dictates,  and  the 
public  interest  demands  that  our  renewable 
resources  be  preserved  and  developed,  and 
that  the  occupation  of  farming  be  protected 
against  the  destructive  power  of  excessive 
taxation. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  propositions,  let 
us  now  examine  in  terms  of  monetary  and 
other  values  the  significance  of  farm  prod- 
ucts to  our  general  economy  and  the  adverse 
effect  of  excessive  taxation  of  farm  and  for- 
est lands  on  the  productivity  of  farm  and 
forest  lands. 

The  Improvement  in  cash  Income  from 
farms  In  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  spec- 
tacular both  in  the  amoxint  of  increases  and 
sources  from  which  that  income  was  derived. 

In  1966  total  cash  farm  income,  excluding 
government  payments,  amounted  to  $1,015,- 
808,000  as  compared  to  $209  million  in  1924. 
Of  the  1934  cash  Income  62%  was  derived 
from  cotton  alone  and  livestock  represented 
only  13.2%  or  929,600,000.  In  1966  cotton  rep- 
resented only  4.2%  erf  farm  Income,  whereas 
livestock.  Including  poultry  and  eggs, 
amounted  to  $632,678,000. 


The  bllllcm  dollar  hiwinrno  representing 
new  wealth  created  by  the  farmer  equals 
•238.  per  capita  for  0«c4^la's  4V4  million 
people,  whereas  the  new  wealth  created  by 
the  farmers  In  New  York  State  la  ooly  $65. 
per  capita  for  its  more  than  18  million  people 
and  for  Pennsylvania  only  $79.  per  capita  for 
Its  more  than  11  million  people. 

Georgia  must  keep  the  productivity  of  her 
land  in  balance  with  her  ever  increasing 
population. 

Of  Georgia's  $10,575,000,000.  total  income 
in  1966  farm  and  forest  products  directly  and 
secondarily  contributed  2554  %  and  gave  em- 
ployment to  109  thousand  people. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  importance  of  our 
forests  to  Georgia's  economy.  0\ir  forest- 
based  industries  generate  an  annual  income 
of  a  bullion  dollars  and  provide  employment 
for  every  fifth  factory  worker  in  Georgia  at 
high-level  wagee. 

Of  the  37  mllUon  acres  of  land  in  Georgia 
approximately  26  mUllon  acres  are  in  forests, 
representing  some  69%  of  the  entire  acreage 
of  the  state.  Moreover.  92%  of  the  forest  land 
Is  privately  owned  by  more  than  196  thou- 
sand owners. 

Experts  teU  us  that  present  forest  areas 
can  be  doubled  in  yield  by  proper  care  and 
Improved  stands. 

Trees,  our  most  valuable  single  renewable 
resource,  furnish  raw  material  for  many  and 
varied  businesses  that  feed  our  general 
economy. 

A  tree  is  much  more  than  a  stick  of  wood. 
To  my  mind,  a  tree  Is  a  growmg  chemical 
storehouse  in  which  natiire  manufactures 
valuable  raw  materials  for  many  useful  end 
products.  The  use  of  wood  in  the  construc- 
tion and  building  trades,  in  furniture 
making  and  similar  wood-based  Industries 
as  valuable  as  these  businesses  are,  consti- 
tutes only  a  small  part  of  the  end  uses  de- 
rived from  trees.  Through  scientific  knowl- 
edge, cellulose  fiber  in  trees  can  be  Isolated 
and  by  technology  can  be  converted  Into 
many  necessary  articles  of  commerce. 

Even  more  Important  are  commercial  arti- 
cles derived  from  cellulose  as  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  such  varied  prod- 
ucts as  women's  dresses  and  Ungerle,  cur- 
tains, draperies,  lamp  shades,  upholstery, 
men's  summer  wear,  rain  coats,  carpets,  plas- 
tic materials,  photographic  films,  cellophane 
and  food  packaging  of  all  kinds,  military  ex- 
plosives, sponges,  all  grades  of  paper,  includ- 
ing newsprint  and  many  others. 

Cellulose  is  Indeed  the  magic  raw  material, 
the  end  product  of  which  serves  the  neces- 
sities, comfort  and  convenience  of  modem 
man. 

Georgia  forest  land,  as  a  source  of  cellulose, 
Is  a  powerful  magnet  which  attracts  industry 
to  Georgia  and  has  already  attracted  to  the 
state  pulp,  paper  and  chemical  cellulose 
mnis,  representing  an  Investment  estimated 
at  $760  million  or  more  of  capital  funds. 
These  mills  used  over  6  million  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  in  1964,  and  the  amoxmt  U  Increasing 
each  year.  They  furnish  the  tree  farmer  a 
valuable  new  source  of  available  cash  and  re- 
sist in  the  enhanced  value  of  forest  lands 
In  Georgia. 

Besides  having  developed  a  bUllon  doUar 
wood-based  Industry,  Georgia  stands  first  In 
the  nimiber  of  privately  owned  forest  acres. 
In  the  nxmiber  of  acres  under  organized  fire 
protection  and  in  the  number  of  seedlings 
grown  In  SUte  nurseries.  Since  1945,  1,760  - 
000.000  seedlings  have  been  grown  In  'state 
nurseries  and  600,000,000  have  been  grown 
in  forest  Industry  niu-serles.  From  1964  to 
1967  the  State  has  produced  14.000,000  Im- 
proved Loblolly  and  Slash  Pine  seedlings; 
Georgia  has  the  Nation's  largest  tree  improve- 
ment program,  was  the  first  to  teach  forestry 
In  vocational  schools,  estabUshed  the  world's 
first  forestry  center  and  the  world's  first 
major  forest  fire  laboratory,  leads  the  Nation 
In  tree  farm  acreage,  produces  more  lumber 
laian  any  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  is  the  Nation's  largest  producer  of  naval 
■tores. 
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Our  state  leads  the  NaUon  In  ptiip  and 
paper  production.  This  U  a  relatively  new  in- 
dustry  and  developed  here  because  of  our 
forest  resources  and  the  knowledge  that 
Georgia  is  nurturing  and  expanding  these 
resources  to  meet  future  needs. 

Georgia's  trees  furnished  Jobs  for  65,984 
persons,  which  generated  wagee  amoimtinx 
to  $276,639,344.  all  of  which  come  from  i^e 
than  900  primary  and  secondary  forest-based 
industries. 

How  important  these  forest-based  Indus- 
tries are  to  certain  counties  of  Georgia  is 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  In  Bibb  County 
the  payroll  U  $18,674,437  from  such  Indus- 
tries, and  in  Floyd  County  $63,504,000  and  in 
Chatham  County  $44,695,192  and  In  many 
other  counties  payrolls  represent  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  buying  power  and  prosperity 
of  that  county. 

The  enlarged  demand  for  this  cellulose,  ao 
the  experts  say,  must  be  supplied  largely 
from  the  North  American  continent.  Sweden, 
which  for  many  years  played  a  large  part  in 
meeting  the  world  demand,  is  limited  In  area 
and  has  approached  her  maximum  develop, 
ment. 

The  forest  resources  of  the  West  Coast  and 
Canada  are  very  substantial  but  the  cycle  of 
growth  is  slow  and  the  cost  of  harvesting 
great  compared  to  our  Southern  pine. 

Georgia  is  now  in  the  forefront  in  meeting 
this  demand  for  cellulose  and  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  her  position  as  a  world 
supplier,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  progress  that 
Georgia  has  made  over  the  last  twenty-five 
years  In  maintaining  and  Improving  her  for- 
est domain. 

The  policy  of  Georgia  for  the  last  quarter 
century  has  been  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  Georgia's  forest  domain.  This  policy 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Is  now 
spending  yearly  for  forest  protection,  refor- 
estation, forest  management,  research  and 
education  slightly  more  than  nine  million 
dollars,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  has  spent 
for  these  purposes  mon  than  fifty  million 
dollars. 

The  question  facing  Georgia  Is,  shall  we 
destroy  this  renewable  wealth,  which  Is  the 
basis  of  profitable  wood-based  Industries, 
through  the  process  of  confiscatory  taxation 
of  the  lands  producing  that  wealth? 

Unfortunately  we  are  threatening  to  do  so 
and  have  already  done  so  in  several  coimties 
of  the  state.  This  oppressive  tax  upon  farm 
and  forest  lands  usually  arises  through  the 
process  known  as  land  re-evaluatlon.  By  the 
method  used  in  that  process,  farm  and  forest 
lands  are  not  treated  as  farm  and  forest 
lands  and  taxed  on  their  value  as  such  but 
Instead  farm  and  forest  lands  are  taxed  on 
the  basis  of  the  sale  price  of  other  lands 
which  were  purchased  and  sold  for  entirely 
different  purposes  and  uses,  such  as  shop- 
ping centers,  subdivisions  and  industrial 
Bites, 

This  method  of  re-evaluatlon  overlooks 
the  fact  that  to  convert  farm  and  forest 
lands  to  these  more  intensive  uses  requires 
thousands,  and  sometimes  millions,  of  capi- 
tal funds  and  that  without  the  expenditure 
of  such  capital  funds  to  develop  these  new 
and  more  intensive  uses,  high  piu-chase 
prices  for  the  lands  have  no  economic  Justi- 
fication. Many  of  the  counties  in  Georgia  are 
experiencing  re-evaluations  of  farm  and 
forest  lands  under  this  unreasonable  and 
unfair  method. 

The  appraisers  employed  to  re-evaluate 
the  lands  are  usually  from  the  city  or  are 
unfamiliar  with  farming  and  Its  Importence 
and  are  accustomed  to  dealing  with  the  de- 
velopment of  sub-divlalona,  shopping  cen- 
ters, business  sites  requiring  the  expendi- 
tures of  capital  funds. 

The  appraiser  comas  to  a  large  body  of 
land  that  has  been  a  tree  farm  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  trees  are  Inven- 
toried by  volume,  types  and  varieties.  Good 
forest  practices,  including  selective  cutting, 
have  been  consistently  followed. 
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When  the  appraiser  examines  that  farm 
he  gives  no  consideration  to  the  value  of  the 
land  as  a  whole  for  the  purposes  for  which 
It  la  \ised. 

Be  frankly  states  that  the  use  of  the  land 
as  a  farm  is  Immaterial  to  him  in  fixing  Its 
value  although  he  admits  that  the  farm  has 
been  highly  developed  and  properly  managed 
as  such  for  many  years. 

He  then  values  each  land  lot  separately, 
flxing  its  value  on  the  suitability  of  that 
land  lot  for  subdivision  or  other  Intensive 
uses. 

In  effect  he  has  turned  a  bona  fide  tree 
farm  into  an  imaginary  subdivision.  The 
appraiser  reports  to  the  taxing  authorities 
as  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  the  price 
that  other  lands  have  been  sold  for  that 
have  been  turned  Into  subdivisions  and 
shopping  centers  or  other  more  intensive 
uses. 

The  land  owner  under  such  circumstances 
is  forced  by  the  coercive  pressure  of  con- 
fiscatory taxation  to  cut  his  timber  prema- 
turely to  pay  taxes,  or  to  quit  farming  and 
to  sell  his  lands  for  speculative  purposes, 
or  to  do  both. 

I  am  familiar  with  a  county  In  Georgia 
where  more  than  85%  of  the  lands  were  des- 
ignated in  1961  as  agricultural  and  forest 
lands  and  only  13%  were  used  for  residen- 
tial. Industrial,  commercial,  public  build- 
ings, streets  and  highways,  public  open 
spaces,  vacant  and  water. 

Yet  under  a  system  of  re-evaluatlon  such 
as  I  have  described,  the  taxes  on  farm  and 
forest  land  are  so  confiscatory  that  farming 
and  forestry  cannot  be  carried  on  in  that 
county  profitably.  Under  the  coercive  effect 
of  taxation,  timber  is  being  prematurely  cut, 
and  the  lands  are  fast  being  sold  for  specu- 
lative purposes. 

Georgia  is  not  the  only  state  faced  with 
this  problem.  Some  23  states  have  taken  or 
are  considering  legislative  action  to  prevent 
confiscatory  taxation  of  farm  and  forest 
lands  and  to  preserve  and  develop  their  re- 
newable resources.  These  states  recognized 
that  such  action  was  necessary  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

The  State  of  Connecticut,  In  enacting  laws 
to  protect  its  farm  lands,  forest  lands  and 
open  space  lands  from  excessive  taxation, 
made  this  strong  declaration  of  public  pol- 
icy: 

"(a)  That  It  is  m  the  public  interest  to 
encourage  the  preservation  of  farm  land, 
forest  land  and  open  space  land  in  order  to 
maintain  a  readily  available  source  of  food 
and  farm  products  close  to  the  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  state:  to  conserve  the  state's 
natural  resources  and  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
state,  (b)  that  it  is  In  the  public  Interest 
to  prevent  the  forced  conversion  of  farm 
land,  forest  land  and  open  space  land  to 
more  intensive  uses  as  the  result  of  economic 
pressures  caused  by  the  assessment  thereof 
for  purposes  of  property  taxation  at  values 
incompatible  with  their  preservation  as  such 
farm  land,  forest  land  and  open  space  Isoid." 
Georgia  should  make  a  siinllar  declaration 
of  policy,  at  the  upcoming  session  of  the  leg- 
islature, followed  by  an  appropriate  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

Florida,  during  the  last  quarter  century, 
has  experienced  large  Increases  In  popula- 
tion, some  permanent  and  some  seasonal, 
and  to  accommodate  the  people,  fruit  groves 
and  vegetable  gardens  have  been  turned  into 
subdivisions,  shopping  centers  and  every 
other  type  of  urban  development.  Lands  that 
are  worth  $500  an  acre  as  fruit  groves  may 
sell  for  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  or  more 
per  acre  to  be  developed  and  used  for  more 
intensive  lues. 

The  tax  assessors  in  some  Instances  began 
to  raise  the  assessments  on  the  orchards, 
groves,  forest  and  other  farm  land  to  re- 
flect in  whole  or  In  part  the  values  estab- 
lished by  the  sales  price  of  the  nearby  lands 
converted  into  new  and  higher  uses.  Taxes 


levied  on  these  assessments  were  confisca- 
tory when  applied  to  agricultural  and  forest 
lands.  The  citrus  fruit,  forest  and  other 
farming  enteriurlses  could  not  survive  such 
a  burdensome  tax  assessment. 

To  save  the  production  of  these  primary 
resources,  Florida  laws  provide  that  farm 
and  forest  lands  should  be  taxed  at  the  value 
of  those  lands  for  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  put. 

The  Florida  law  in  no  sense  grants  a  tax 
exemption  to  farm  and  forest  lands.  The 
owners  of  the  lands  will  continue  to  pay 
taxes  and  the  lands  will  be  valued  as  farm 
and  forest  lands.  The  law  merely  requires 
that  the  market  value  of  the  land  for  tax 
purposes  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  uses  to  which 
the  lands  are  put  and  not  to  be  assessed  at 
the  price  at  which  other  lands  have  been 
sold  that  are  put  to  higher  and  more  in- 
tensive uses. 

That  means  that  when  orchard,  grove  or 
forest  lands  are  turned  Into  a  shopping  cen- 
ter, a  subdivision,  or  an  industrial  site  the 
value  of  the  property  Is  then  determined  by 
the  new  uses. 

It  also  means  that  the  lands  which  con- 
tinue in  orchards,  groves  and  forests  will  be 
taxed  on  the  value  of  the  lands  for  the  pxir- 
ixtses  for  which  they  are  used,  that  Is,  as 
farms,  orchards  and  forests,  and  not  at  the 
sales  price  of  other  land  In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood purchased  and  used  for  subdivi- 
sions, shopping  centers  and  Intensive  devel- 
opments. 

The  law  also  means  that  the  appraiser 
cannot  fix  the  value  of  agricultiu-al  and 
forest  lands  for  tax  purposes  at  the  prices 
paid  for  other  lands  no  longer  used  as  farm 
or  forest  lands  but  which  have  been  con- 
verted to  higher  and  more  Intensive  pur- 
poses. 

Under  such  a  system  the  farmer  Is  not 
forced  to  sell  his  lands  to  speculators  because 
of  confiscatory  taxation  which  places  upon 
his  lands  speculative  values  based  on  the 
sale  prices  of  lands  not  xised  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Under  this  system  the  public  interest  Is 
served  because  the  land^  continue  in  the 
hands  of  land  owners  who  desire  to  farm  and 
the  productivity  of  the  lands  continues  to 
put  Into  the  general  economy  annually  a 
stream  of  new  wealth. 

It  is  such  a.  system  as  this  that  Georgia 
should  adopt  In  c»der  to  preserve  and  de- 
velop her  natural  resources. 

Many  states  in  the  Union,  recognizing  the 
value  of  the  productivity  of  their  forest  and 
farm  lands  to  the  general  economy,  have  de- 
vised systems  of  taxation  which  encourage 
the  use  of  lands  for  productive  purposes. 

God  in  His  goodness  has  favored  Georgia 
with  great  renewable  natural  resources;  are 
we  wise  enough  to  appreciate,  nurture  and 
expand  them? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  vital  to  the 
prosperity  and  wellbelng  not  only  of  pres- 
ent but  of  future  generations. 


ROLE  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN 
GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  on  Octo- 
ber 13-14.  1967,  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
sponsored  a  national  conference  on  leg- 
islative leadership.  This  conference 
brought  together  speakers,  senate  presi- 
dents, majority  and  minority  leaders 
from  the  varioiis  State  legislatures, 
Members  of  Congress,  and  representa- 
tives from  the  academic  community  for 
a  look  at  ways  in  which  "bridges  might 
be  built  between  State  legislative  bodies 
and  the  National  Congress."  Over  125 
State  legislators  and  others  attended 
the  conference  in  Washington. 


The  Advisory  Ccomnission,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  along  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervdt] 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  M-dwdt],  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  initiatives  in  holding  this 
conference.  In  1966  the  Senate  and 
House  Subcommittees  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  considered  the  5 -year 
record  of  the  Commission  and  made  sug- 
gestions for  its  continuation,  including 
some  changes  in  emphasis  and  direc- 
tion. Among  the  suggestions  made  was 
that  the  Commission,  from  time  to  time, 
convene  national  conferences  on  major 
problemis  in  the  field  of  intergovemmen- 
tai  relations.  The  conference  between 
congressional  and  State  legislative  lead- 
ers was  needed  because  State  legisla- 
tures have  gone  unattended  and  rela- 
tively unrecognized  for  too  long,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  are  a  very  Important 
part  of  our  American  governmental 
system. 

Mr.  President,  in  one  of  the  conference 
sessions,  Vice  President  HtmPHRiY  ad- 
dressed the  assembled  delegates  on  the 
general  subject  of  what  State  legisla- 
tures could  do  to  help  make  Federal 
programs  more  flexible  and  reaUstic.  As 
on  many  occasions,  I  find  myself  in 
complete  agreement  with  the  principal 
(Mints  made  by  the  Vice  President  in 
his  address  to  the  legislative  leaders.  I 
was  particularly  Impressed  by  his  em- 
phasis on  the  role  of  private  enterprise 
In  providing  Jobs  for  unemployed  youth 
and  for  suggesting  that  the  State  legis- 
latures begin  to  experiment  in  ways  to 
further  the  cooperation  between  govern- 
ment and  business  in  combating  prob- 
lems of  xmemployment  and  economic 
deprivation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpts  trom  the  Vice 
President's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  of  Vice  President 
Httbxbt  H.  Humphrtt 
The  general  theme  of  my  conversation 
about  the  country  is  that  through  a  partner- 
ship among  Federal,  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  the  private  sector,  we  are  trying 
to  upgrade  the  quality  of  American  life, 
maximiae  the  performance  of  the  American 
community,  and  energize  and  revitalize  the 
Uves  of  our  people.  I  don't  l)elieve  that  is 
a  naive  philosophy  nor  do  I  think  it  Is  a  far- 
fetched hope. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  America  to- 
day is  lack  of  satisfactory  communication  be- 
tween the  executives  and  the  legislators  of 
the  different  levels  of  government.  We  have 
this  problem  even  at  the  federal  level,  and 
here  we  have  had  a  determined  and  consider- 
able program  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our 
legislative  leaders  in  the  Congress,  both  ma- 
Jority  and  minority.  I  mention  this  at  the 
FMeral  level  because  I  think  this  Is  the  se- 
cret of  governmental  progress.  You  make 
progress  out  of  cooperation,  out  of  adjust- 
ment, sometimes  out  of  compromise,  but  at 
all  times  out  of  promoting  a  better  under- 
standing among  those  who  have  responslbU- 
Ity,  and  the  responsibility  of  a  legislator. 
State  or  Federal,  is  tremendo\is. 

We  at  the  Federal  level  must  work  not  only 
with  our  Congress,  but  we  must  also  work 
with  the  legislators,  particularly  with  the 
legislative  leadership,  at  the  State  level.  Prac- 
tically every  program  Initiated  by  the  Fed- 
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eral  QoTemment  In  recent  years  requires  ac- 
tlre  coc^wratlon  and  partlclpatloQ  by  the 
State — tf  not  by  the  State  gorernmeat,  at 
0  least  by  an  Instrumentality  of  the  State  which 
must  be  authorised  by  State  legislation. 

All  the  programs  we  have,  everything  from 
highways  to  the  poverty  program,  depend 
upon  your  cooperation.  If  we  are  going  to 
do  anything  about  air  and  water  pollution 
or  better  education,  about  cities"  problems 
or  the  problems  of  rural  America,  It  will  In 
large  measure  depend  upon  what  the  State 
legislatures  are  willing  to  do.  When  the  State 
legislatures  do  not  give  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  cltlee.  the  mayors  Just  come 
pell-mell  down  to  Washington  and  start  a 
major  war  on  you.  That  is  exactly  what  has 
happened. 

Many  times  we  In  Washington  are  prone 
to  think  of  the  United  States  of  America 
as  U  it  were  one  soUd  board  with  one  perma- 
nent grain  all  the  way  through  it,  with  no 
variations.  But,  this  is  a  pluralistic  society. 
It  is  a  mosaic.  It  Is  not  a  monolith,  it  Isn't 
a  national  community  that  has  one  culture, 
one  ethnic  group,  one  reUglon,  one  type  of 
economy.  It  is  a  mlxtiu-e.  That  is  its  vitality. 
Its  beauty,  and  that  Is  also  Its  complexity. 
Therefore,  when  national  legislation  U 
passed,  we  must  rcallae  that  it  must  be  rather 
broad  in  principle  and  have  adapUtlons  that 
fit  the  State  and  the  community.  That  Is 
where  you  come  in  with  your  advice  and 
with  your  counsel. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  last  year  that  some 
legUlative  leaders  are  beginning  to  testify 
before  Congress,  "mat  Is  exactly  what  we 
need.  We  need  to  hear  from  the  majority 
leaders  and  minority  leadov  of  the  State 
legislatures  on  every  bill  of  any  consequence 
that  requires  SUte  cooperation.  We  need  to 
hear  from  your  governor,  too,  who  represents 
the  total  State.  We  really  need  yo\ir  counsel 
and  advice. 

In  one  of  our  cabinet  meetings,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  said.  "Before  you 
•tart  sending  up  legislation,  I  want  you  to 
double  check  with  governors  and  with  l^la- 
laUve  leaders  to  see  what  the  bugs  are  in 
this,  to  see  if  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that 
will  work,  to  see  that  this  Is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  is  needed."  It  doesn't  mean  that 
we  will  veto  something  that  we  planned  on 
doing,  but  I  think  that  rational  and  rea- 
sonable men  wUl  take  your  advice  seriously. 
Might  I  suggest  that  you  do  the  same  in 
your  SUte  legislature;  that  if  there  Is  legis- 
lation that  affecU  local  government,  you 
should  talk  with  the  local  people. 

TTie  partnership  that  we  need  lietween 
Pederal  and  State,  between  President  and 
Governor,  between  Senator.  Congressman, 
»»<!  S^ate  legislator,  between  President  and 
Vice  President  and  between  Majority  Leader 
and  Minority  Leader  is  one  of  mutual  respect 
and  one  In  which  we  each  carry  our  share  of 
the  load,  where  we  can  talk  It  out  ahead  of 
time. 

Now  I  am  going  to  be  more  ^jeclflc.  What 
are  some  of  the  critical  needs  today?  I  think 
you  know  them. 

First  of  all,  in  our  poverty  areas,  and  every 
State  has  some,  the  basic  need  is  a  Job!  That 
job  can  best  be  provided  through  private 
IndTistry,  and  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
officer  In  the  Federal  and  State  Oovermnent 
towork  with  private  hidu«try  to  And  oat 
now  those  Jobs  can  be  provided. 

The  people  that  are  unemployed  today 
mort  of  them,  are  what  we  call  unemploy- 
ablee.  TTiese  people  are  unskilled,  oftentimes 
poorly  educated,  all  too  often  discouraged 
and  frustrated,  sometimes  hostile  and 
cynical. 

They  have  a  debate  going  on  in  Obngreaa 
now  about  training  people  that  are  on  wel- 
fare^ I  beUeve  these  people  should  be  trained 
U  physleany  aWe,  We  are  not  trying  to  build 
a  welfare  State  in  this  country.  We  are  try- 
ing to  bulM  a  State  of  Opportunity! 

TTie  easiest  thing  for  a  man  In  government 
to  do  In  a  rich  society  is  to  write  a  check. 
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even  if  he  has  to  write  tt  on  borrowed  money. 
You  can  have  checkbook  welfare  and  check- 
book compassion,  too.  I  believe  that  the 
handicapped,  people  really  In  need,  children 
and  mothers  that  cannot  work,  and  children 
that  are  unable  to  work,  of  course,  need  to 
have  welfare,  compassion,  and  charity. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  charity  and  welfare 
can  be  carried  too  far.  What  you  really  ought 
to  do  is  start  to  separate  the  welfare  cases 
from  the  opportunity  cases.  And  that  means 
that  we  need  to  emphasize  the  training,  the 
education  and  the  development  of  hxmian 
resources,  not  by  the  opiate  of  a  welfare 
check,  but  by  the  exciting  experience  of 
training  and  guidance  and  education  and 
counseling  and  motivation. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  is  where  aU 
levels  of  government  have  a  role  and  it  can- 
not all  be  done  by  the  Pederal  Government 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  Is  not  In  Wash- 
ington. Just  part  of  It  is  here.  It  is  In  the 
State  capital.  In  the  co\mty  seat,  and  in  the 
city  hall.  That  Is  where  the  government  is 
closest  to  the  people. 

I  think  State  legislative  l>odies,  along  with 
the  State  governors,  should  start  to  think 
about  how  they,  in  their  States,  can  work 
through  their  school  system,  through  their 
training  Institutes,  through  their  private 
enterprise,  to  get  the  hard  core  unemployed 
employed,  trained,  on  the  job,  and  produc- 
tive. The  greatest  single  source  of  new  eco- 
nomic power  In  America  la  in  the  poor. 

We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers 
imemployed  today  because  they  are  unem- 
ployable according  to  certain  standards.  We 
need  to  beneflclate  those  people.  This  is  what 
can  happen  in  America.  I  visited  a  training 
program  conducted  by  the  Alameda  Central 
Labor  CouncU  in  Alameda,  California.  They 
were  training  welders  and  on  the  morning 
I  arrived,  six  welders  got  a  Job.  And  who  do 
you  think  they  were?  They  were  hard  core 
unemployed  who  never  had  a  Job  in  their 
lives,  and  most  of  them  had  been  in  JaU 
or  a  reformatory.  They  had  already  placed 
over  a  hundred  of  them.  Every  one  of  them 
had  been  a  weUare  case  or  had  been  in  a 
penal  or  a  correctional  institution. 

Examples  such  as  the  Alameda  program 
show  that  it  can  be  done.  I  think  the  Jobs 
ought  to  be  In  private  Industry.  I  think  that 
we  have  had  far  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  Pederal  Government  trying  to  do  It  alone 
I  think  every  State  legislature  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  Its  tax  laws  to  see  whether  there 
are  any  tax  Incentives  you  can  give  your 
private  Industry  to  train  workers  In  your 
State. 

I  am  here  to  ask  you  to  Innovate  at  the 
State  level.  I  think  our  State  legislatures 
are  the  laboratories  of  democraUc  govern- 
ment, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  when 
we're  talking  about  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  doing,  we  need  some 
test  areas  to  see  how  It  reaUy  works. 

So  I  ask  you  to  give  your  attention  to 
Jobs  and  to  urban  leglalaaon.  In  the  model 
city  biU  we  have  put  together  for  the  first 
time  a  program  that  permits  participation 
by  State  Government,  local  government  and 
private  groups  In  the  rebuilding  of  a  neigh- 
borhood and  of  a  city. 

I  have  called  the  model  cities  program  a 
Marrtjall  Plan  for  the  United  States.  I  still 
do,  because  that  U  what  It  U.  it  provides 
for  realistic  planning— Federal,  State,  and 
local.  And  it  provides  for  private  Inittatlve 
and  private  participaUon.  We  are  not  going 
to  rebuild  America  out  of  Washington.  We 
are  not  going  to  rebuild  America  out  of  pub- 
Uc  funds.  We  are  going  to  do  it  out  of 
private  funds.  The  public  can  help.  The 
pnbUc  can  give  the  extra  measure,  the  loan 
guarantees,  maybe  the  tax  Incentives.  The 
public  can  help  with  the  planning  money 
and  with  the  technical  assistance.  But  to  re- 
buUd  America  as  It  needs  to  bs  In  some 
areas  U  going  to  take  private  investment, 
private    encouragement,    private    initiative. 


and  that  Is  going  to  require  our  coopera- 
tion. 

I  ask  you  to  help  us  in  our  youth  program 
I  am  Chairman  of  the  Youth  CoimcU.  The 
Youth  Opportunity  Program  Is  designed  to 
help  youth  get  started  on  the  right  foot.  We 
have  to  find  jobs  for  young  people  so  that 
they  are  exposed  to  wholesome  environments 
on  the  playgrounds.  In  Jobs,  and  in  training 
programs.  I  have  called  upon  every  Governor 
and  every  Mayor  in  America  to  set  up  a 
Youth  Opportunity  Commission.  More  crimes 
are  committed  by  people  16  or  16  than  by 
any  other  group.  That  young  man  at  woman 
Is  a  restless  soul,  and  the  greatest  source 
of  power  Is  not  atomic  power  but  youth 
power.  It  should  be  directed  to  constructive 
purposes. 

Last  simuner,  we  provided  1,400.000  Jobs 
for  young  people.  A  year  ago.  it  was  a 
million.  This  last  summer,  we  provided 
26,000  camping  experiences  in  Boy  Scout 
camps  across  the  United  States,  through  the 
help  of  private  individuals  in  your  commu- 
nities, and  with  some  help  from  the  Federal 
government. 

What  about  a  camping  program  In  your 
State?  What  can  you  do  about  it  in  the  next 
legislative  session?  Do  you  have  enough 
camps?  Are  you  really  Interested  in  getting 
these  young  people  a  camping  experience? 
What  about  a  job  program?  Have  you 
called  upon  the  employers  in  your  State? 
Has  your  Governor  set  up  a  conunlsslon  or 
a  youth  councU  to  energize  the  private  and 
public  resources  of  your  State  to  take  care 
of  youth  problems? 

We  have  agencies  and  InsUtutlons  that 
take  care  of  those  In  trouble.  Every  time 
one  gets  arrested  you  give  him  attention. 
But  they  have  to  get  in  trouble  before  they 
can  be  rehabillteted.  What  about  keeping 
them  out  of  trouble?  What  about  a  youth 
program  In  every  State— not  in  Washington 
alone?  I  caU  upon  you  to  do  something  when 
you  go  back  to  your  SUte  legislature.  If  it 
is  only  passing  a  resolution  caUed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  In  your  SUte  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  one  asset  Is  their  youth 
that  in  your  SUte,  there  are  a  number  of 
them  without  Jobs,  without  part-time  Jobs 
without  adequate  education,  and  that  In 
the  summer,  they're  standing  on  the  street 
corners.  They  ought  to  be  In  a  factory  in 
a  wholesale  house,  or  on  a  road  Job  They 
ought  to  be  working,  and  they  can  be. 

I'm  happy  to  teU  you  that  private  industry 
is  excited  about  thla.  AU  over  America  we're 
getting  help  now. 

In  Kansas  City  this  summer  a  hundred 
businessmen   organiaed    Into   a   oommlttee 
They  went  from   plant  to  plant   and   they 
put  on  2,200  young  people  that  never  had 
Jobs  before  In  private  indiistry.  These  were 
hard-core    unemployed   that   would    be    In- 
volved in  trouble  unless  they  were  at  work. 
In  summary,  we  need  you.  and  I  think 
you  need  us.  I  think  we  ought  to  consult  on 
legislation  before  the  legislation  becomes  a 
reality.  We  need  your  couns^  and  advice  I 
^.^J2L*°  '"^  *  »°<^  'ook  in  your  home 
State.  What  can  your  legUlature  do  to  stlmu- 
Ute  not  Just  the  War  on  Poverty  but  the  Ad- 
venture of  Opportunity.  We  need  the  revl- 
tallMtion  of  SUte  government  in  America  as 
we  have  never  needed  it  before.  We  need  to 
understand  that  the  power  of  this  Nation 
is  in   its   people   and   lU   private   resourcee 
We  need  to  foUow  that  philosophy  and  we 
need  to  make  our  government  a  partner  with 
the  private  sector.  I  appeal  to  you  to  take 
the  lead  and  we'U  try  to  cooperate 


DEATH  OF  DR.  ALAN  T.  WATERMAN 
PTROT  DIRECTOR  OP  NATIONAL 
SCIENCK  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  last  Tliurs- 
day,  November  30.  1967,  our  country  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Dr 
Alan  T.  Waterman. 
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Dr.  Waterman  was  the  first  Director  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  he 
laid  the  foundation  for  many  magnlfloent 
accomplishments  in  basic  research.  He 
was  a  dedicated  citizen,  a  man  of  tre- 
mendous vision,  and  achieved  so  much 
for  our  country  and  for  all  the  peoples  of 
this  earth.  He  was  truly  a  great  Ameri- 
can, and  he  will  be  sorely  missed. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  tribute  to  him 
by  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth,  his  successor 
as  Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation; a  biographical  sketch  of  him;  a 
statement  of  his  many,  many  achieve- 
ments; and  a  list  of  the  honors  and 
awards  so  rightfully  given  him. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Di- 

BECTOB   OF   THE   NATTONAL   SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION 

It  was  with  deep  sadness  that  I  learned  of 
the  death  of  Alan  Waterman,  the  first  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Alan  Waterman  successfully  guided  this  or- 
ganization from  a  small  beginning  to  a  posi- 
tion of  strength  and  influence.  He,  more 
than  any  other  single  person,  made  the 
Foundation  an  Important  bulwark  of  the 
Nation's  scientific  strength.  He  left  his  own 
Indelible  mark  of  quality  and  of  Integrity 
In  every  field  of  activity  In  which  the 
Foundation  was  Involved. 

When  Alan  Waterman  took  the  helm  of  the 
fledgling  agency  In  1951,  few  In  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  Importance  of  basic  re- 
search In  the  total  spectrum  of  the  Nation's 
scientific  and  technological  enterprise.  Alan 
Waterman  was  one  of  those  few;  i-is  work  at 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  had  already  es- 
tablished that  agency's  leadership  in  pro- 
viding financial  support  for  basic  American 
science.  When  he  came  to  the  Foundation  he 
began  to  build  another  organization  through 
whose  efforts  science  could  develop  strength 
commensurate  with  Its  promise  and  with  the 
Nation's  needs. 

Following  the  precepts  set  forth  In  the 
famous  report  by  Vannevar  Bush.  "Science, 
the  Kndless  Frontier."  as  embodied  In  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960. 
Dr.  Waterman,  in  concert  with  the  National 
Science  Board,  esteblished  the  basic  philoso- 
phy still  used  in  the  Foundation,  whereby 
scientists  themselves  largely  determine  the 
direction  and  progress  of  basic  research.  The 
Foundation  early  esteblished  the  pattern  of 
giving  strong  support  to  research  at  the 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  where  much 
of  the  best  basic  research  and  all  of  the 
training  of  future  scientists,  engineers,  and 
physicians  Is  carried  out.  To  the  widely  en- 
dorsed concept  of  providing  strong  support 
to  advanced  students  already  committed  to 
scientific  careers,  the  Foundation,  under  his 
leadership,  added  the  next  logical  step  of 
assisting  improvement  of  scientific  educa- 
tion on  the  earlier  rungs  of  the  educational 
ladder.  Thus  the  Nation  is  also  strengthened 
through  a  better  informed  citizenry,  with  an 
ever-Increasing  depth  of  understanding  of 
what  science  is,  and  what  part  it  plays  in  the 
lives  of  everyone. 

That  he  built  the  Foundation  well  and 
soundly  Is  attested  by  the  present  size  and 
strength  of  Its  programs  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  principles  and  policies  laid  down 
during  his  tenure  continue  as  guides  to  this 
day.  It  was  a  mark  of  the  man  that  all  who 
were  associated  with  him  at  the  Foundation 
retain  not  only  a  deep  respect  for  him  as 
their  mentor  and  leader,  but  the  greatest 
affection  for  him  as  a  gentle,  warm,  and  sen- 
sitive human  being.  An  of  the  Foundation 
mourn  his  passing,  and  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Waterman  and  others  of 
his  family. 
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Funeral  servlcee  win  be  conducted  at  3 
pjn.  Monday.  December  4,  at  All  Souls'  Uni- 
tarian Church.  I6th  and  Harvard  Streets 
NW. 

AuLir  T.  WATSRiuur 
Dr.  Alan  Tower  Waterman  was  bom  on 
J\ine  4,  1892.  at  Comwan-on-Hudson.  New 
York.  He  married  the  former  Mary  Mallon  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  August  28,  1917.  With 
their  family  they  celebrated  their  Golden 
Wedding  Anniversary  this  summer.  There 
are  three  sons :  Alan  T.,  Jr..  of  Stenf ord,  Cali- 
fornia; Nell  J.  of  Cocoa  Beach.  Florida;  Guy 
V.  of  SUmford,  Connecticut;  and  two  daugh- 
ters: Barbara  (Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Carney)  of 
New  Canaan,  Connecticut;  Anne  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam C.  Cooley)  of  Bethesda,  Maryland.  The 
Watermans  reside  at  5306  Carvel  Road,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20016.  There  are  16  grand- 
children. 

Dr.  Waterman  did  both  his  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  at  Princeton  University, 
receiving  the  degrees  of  A3..  1913,  M.A..  1914. 
and  Ph.  D.  in  physics  in  1916.  His  research 
Included  investigations  In  the  fields  of  con- 
duction of  electricity  through  solids;  therm- 
ionic, photoelectric  emission  and  allied 
effects;  and  electrical  properties  of  solids. 
After  receiving  his  degree,  he  became  an  in- 
structor in  physics  at  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  World  War  I,  he  spent  two  years 
in  the  military  service  (private  to  first  lieu- 
tenant) with  the  Science  and  Research  Di- 
vision of  the  Army  Signal  Corps,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  meteorological  work.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  Yale 
University  and  remained  In  the  Department 
of  Physics  until  going  on  leave  of  absence  in 
1942  diu-ing  World  War  n.  During  his  tenure 
at  Yale  Dr.  Waterman  was  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  two  other  occasions:  in  1927-28  on 
a  National  Research  Council  Fellowship  to 
King's  College,  London.  England;  in  1937  to 
the  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of  Technology. 
From  1941  to  1945  Dr.  Waterman  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development  (OSRD),  the  wartime 
agency  headed  by  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  first  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  Division  D  (detection,  con- 
trols, Instnunents)  and  as  assistant  to  Dr. 
Karl  T.  Compton,  Member,  National  Defense 
Research  Committee,  as  Member,  Microwave 
Committee,  and  then  as  Deputy  Chief  and 
later  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Field  Service. 

Dr.  Waterman  served  from  1946  to  1951  as 
Deputy  Chief  and  Chief  Scientist  of  the  newly 
established  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

On  April  6,  1951,  Dr.  Waterman  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Truman  as  the  flirst 
Director  of  the  newly  formed  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  for  a  six-year  term.  In  1957 
President  Elsenhower  reappointed  Dr.  Water- 
man to  this  post.  Although  he  reached  the 
compulsory  retirement  age  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  his  second  term.  Dr.  Waterman 
continued  to  serve  in  this  post  until  June 
1963  at  the  special  request  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Since  that  date  he  continued  an  acUve 
Interest  in  science  and  education  through 
service  on  numerous  boards  and  committees, 
as  follows;  Board  of  Trustees,  Atoms  for 
Peace  Awards;  Federal  Woman's  Award 
Board,  Civil  Service  Commission;  Advisory 
Board,  Georgetown  University  Center  for 
Strategic  Studies;  Liaison  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress; Special  Consultant  to  the  President, 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Chairman, 
committee  on  Scholarly  Communication 
with  Mainland  China;  Consultant  to  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Agency  (NASA)  and  Member, 
Historical  Advisory  Committee  of  NASA; 
Consultant  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion; Advisory  Committee,  Pacific  Science 
Center.  Seattle,  Washington;  Board  of  Trust- 
ees, University  Cori>oratlon  lor  Atmospheric 
Research. 
Dr.  Waterman  was  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 


can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence (He  served  as  President  to  1»«S  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  In  1964) ,  the  Amer- 
ican Physical  Society,  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors, the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Rocket  Society,  the 
American  Polar  Society,  the  Washington 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Washington  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  Phi  Bete  Kappa.  Sigma  XI. 
the  Scientific  Research  Society  of  America. 
and  the  Washington  Philosophical  Society. 

Dr.  Waterman  had  a  great  appreciation  for 
music  and  was  himself  an  accomplished 
musician.  He  was  one  of  the  relatively  few 
persons  who  mastered  the  art  of  the  Scottish 
bagpipes,  and  on  many  occasions  shared  this 
special  telent  with  family  and  friends.  He 
for  many  years  played  ttie  violin,  cello  and 
viola  in  a  string  quartet,  first  esteblished 
during  his  undergraduate  days  at  Princeton 
University  and  later  composed  of  his  Wash- 
ington scientific  colleaguea.  He  also  fre- 
quently entertained  his  associates  on  the 
piano  and  guitar. 

Another  major  taterest  was  his  love  <rf  the 
woods.  He  became  a  licensed  guide  In  the 
Stete  of  Maine  very  early  to  his  lifetime, 
and  he  continued  this  activity  whwiever  his 
official  duties  permitted  a  rare  canoe  or 
camping  trip. 

Dr.  Waterman  was  a  member  of  the  Cos- 
mos Club,  the  Princeton  and  the  Yale  Clubs 
of  Washington,  DC,  and  the  Graduates  Club 
of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Statement  op  Acuu.'vucents  of  Auin  T. 

Waterman 
During  the  decade  and  a  half  to  which 
Dr.  Alan  T.  Waterman  served  first  as  Chief 
Scientist  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research 
and  later  as  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  he  worked  tirelessly  to  the  cause 
of  basic  research  and  education  to  the  sci- 
ences. Through  his  leadership  of  these  two 
major  sclenUflc  agencies  and  through  a  con- 
tinuing campaign  of  travel  and  ^>ealctog 
throughout  the  Nation,  he  sought  to  impress 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  the  im- 
portance of  science  and  well  tratoed  scl^i- 
tisU.  As  a  result,  to  no  small  part  of  his  per- 
sonal efforts,  the  Federal  Government  has 
adopted  broad  policies  for  the  enlightened 
support  of  both. 

The  establlshm^it  \inder  Dr.  Waterman's 
leadership  of  two  major  scientific  agencies 
of  the  Government  has  had  beneficial  and 
far-reachtog  eSecU  on  the  research  effort  of 
the  United  SUtea.  The  policies  and  pro- 
grams of  those  agencies  wUl  certainly  influ- 
ence the  progress  of  science  to  this  country 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Becognlztog  the  crucial  role  of  the  Nation's 
universities,  both  as  the  natiu'al  home  for 
basic  research  and  as  the  source  of  training 
for  young  scientists.  Dr.  Waterman  sought 
to  strengthen  their  capacity  for  carrying  out 
these  fiuictions  effectively.  At  a  time  when 
the  totresU  and  fimds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  concentrated  on  the  solution 
of  problems  of  an  applied  nature,  largely  to 
the  fields  of  defense  and  atomic  energy,  he 
stressed  the  long-range  Importance  of  fur- 
nishing adequate  support  tlirough  the  uni- 
versities to  uncommitted  tovestigators  work- 
ing to  very  basic  areas  whose  future  Impor- 
tance or  signlfix^ance  could  not  be  antici- 
pated. He  sponsored  the  Federal  grant  as  a 
flexible  and  useful  means  of  support  for 
such  tovestigators  and  helped  to  esteblish 
the  grant  mechanism  along  liberal  and  non- 
restrlctlve  Unes.  When  Ito  usefulness  had 
been  amply  demonstrated  by  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  practice,  he  aucceasfully 
sought  legislation  to  ext,eivd  Its  use  to  other 
Federal  agencies  that  were  also  engaged  to 
the  support  of  basic  research. 

Out  of  his  deep  conviction  of  the  need  for 
a  strong  ^■ru\  dlvexalfied  baale  research  effort 
throughout  the  country  and  as  a  result  of 
his  direct  observations  to  the  Office  of  Naval 
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Research  of  the  Importance  of  basic  research 
to  operating  agencies,  he  iirged,  as  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  that  all 
Federal  agencies  engaged  In  research  and 
development  be  permitted  to  support  re- 
search basic  to  their  missions.  He  rejected 
the  idea  that  the  Foundation  should  be  the 
sole  agency  for  the  support  of  basic  research. 
Hla  recommendations  on  this  point  were 
adopted  as  national  policy  in  Executive  Order 
No.  lOSai  of  March  17,  1954. 

In  full  awEU'eness  of  the  unpredictable 
nature  of  basic  research.  Dr.  Waterman  con- 
sistently pointed  out  that  the  best  long- 
range  Insurance  of  the  Nation's  strength, 
both  tn  science  and  technology,  was  the  sup- 
port of  basic  research  In  all  fields  and  not 
merely  in  national  problems.  As  a  result,  the 
Foundation  conducts  a  continuoxis  review  of 
work  and  progress  In  the  various  fields  and 
seeks  to  bolster  those  where  efforts  appear  to 
be  lagging  or  Inadequate. 

Although  support  of  the  social  sciences  was 
merely  permissive  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950,  Dr.  Waterman  from 
the  beginning  acknowledged  their  Impor- 
tance and  sought  to  develop  a  sound  basis  for 
their  support.  During  his  directorship  there 
was  steady  growth  and  support  of  research 
in  the  social  sciences. 

In  his  role  as  principal  advocate  of  Federal 
support  of  basic  research  and  education  In 
the  sciences.  Dr.  Waterman  was  acutely  aware 
that  the  basis  for  such  support  cannot  and 
should  not  be  arbitrarily  decided  In  Washing- 
ton. He  urged  the  importance  of  calling  upon 
the  sdentiflc  community  for  advice  and 
assistance  In  all  stages  of  developing  Govern- 
ment support  programs.  Hence,  scientists  and 
engineers  serve  in  advisory  and  consultant 
capacities  at  policy-making  levels  and  also 
at  operating  levels  In  evaluating  proposals 
submitted  for  research  support.  The  present 
system  makes  possible  a  very  wide  range 
of  support,  from  limited  support  of  small 
projects  in  a  narrow  field  to  very  broad  sup- 
port In  so-called  coherent  areas  of  research 
involving  the  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
the  solution  of  large  problems. 

The  principle  of  stability  and  continuity 
was  also  recognized.  Under  Dr.  Waterman's 
leadership  the  Foxmdation  sought  to  over- 
come the  limitations  of  short-term  support 
and  to  devise  ways  and  means  whereby  sup- 
port could  be  appropriately  extended  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

Prom  the  Inception  of  the  Foundation,  Dr. 
Waterman  stressed  the  importance  of  science 
education  and  of  adequate  training  of  science 
teachers  as  fundamental  prerequisites  to  the 
long-range  strength  of  American  science.  The 
various  programs  devised  by  the  Foundation 
to  strengthen  science  education  have  had  a 
profound  Impact  on  the  educational  system 
as  a  whole  and  have  revolutionized  the 
teaching  of  science  in  the  United  States. 

Through  a  gradually  expanding  program  of 
fellowships,  the  Foundation  has  tried  to  In- 
8\ire  that  the  meeins  of  acquiring  graduate 
education  in  science  is  available  to  the  best 
qualified  and  most  promising  students.  Be- 
ginning in  1953  with  small  pilot  projects,  the 
Foundation  undertook  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  science  teaching  by  means  of 
summer  institutes  for  teachers  of  high  school 
and  college  mathematics  and  science.  Course 
content  and  currlculiims  for  the  high  school 
teaching  of  science  have  been  completely  re- 
vised and  updated  Introducing  entirely  new 
approaches  in  the  secondary  schools. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  attention  of  the  Na- 
tion was  seriously  focused  on  the  crisis  in 
education — and  science  education  in  particu- 
lar— by  the  launching  of  the  first  Soviet 
sputnik  in  1967,  the  Foundation,  under  Dr. 
Waterman's  able  leadership,  had  already 
made  a  broad  attack  on  the  problem  through 
well  (»^anlzed  programs  along  the  several 
lines  of  endeavor  that  have  been  cited. 

As  it  has  worked  to  obtain  recognition 
and  support  for  basic  research  and  education 


in  the  sciences,  the  Foundation  has  also  been 
fully  alive  to  the  need  of  the  universities 
themselves  for  outside  help  in  order  to  meet 
the  extra  burdens  Imposed  by  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  science  and  technology.  In  an 
effort  to  redress  somewhat  the  Imbalances 
created  in  the  financial  struct\ire  of  educa- 
tional institutions  by  the  large  amount  of 
Federal  money  earmarked  for  specific  pur- 
poses, the  Foundation  under  Dr.  Waterman's 
leadership  initiated  a  program  of  institu- 
tional grants. 

In  its  relation  to  the  national  research  and 
development  effort  as  well  as  to  the  research 
and  development  programs  of  other  agencies. 
Dr.  Waterman  emphasized  the  fact-finding 
role  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Un- 
til the  Foundation  undertook  the  systematic 
collection  of  data  on  the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  Nation's  research  and  development 
effort,  adequate  basis  was  lacking  for  the 
formulation  of  policy  as  well  as  for  charting 
the  paths  that  the  research  and  development 
effort  should  take  for  the  future.  Through 
the  Foundation's  efforts  in  acquiring  infor- 
mation about  the  basic  research  efforts  of 
other  agencies.  Dr.  Waterman  prepared  the 
way  for  the  more  effective  coordination  of 
these  programs,  thus  anticipating  and  facili- 
tating the  work  of  the  Federal  Council  for 
Science  and  Technology. 

The  full  measure  of  Dr.  Waterman's  con- 
tribution to  the  national  welfare  in  terms  of 
progress  In  science  and  technology  in  the 
United  States  cannot  be  fully  assesed  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to  gauge  how  far  behind 
we  might  be  were  it  not  for  his  far-seeing 
and  statesmanlike  efforts.  In  the  hiatus  be- 
tween the  termination  of  the  Office  of  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Development  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  he 
molded  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  ("ONR) 
into  an  effective  instnmient  for  the  support 
of  basic  research.  The  Navy  was  concerned 
with  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's sclentlflc  effort  through  what  might 
have  become  a  serious  letdown  during  the 
postwar  period.  Responsible  naval  officials 
were  aware  of  existing  and  potential  deficits 
in  the  numbers  of  scientists  and  technicaUy 
trained  people,  and  they  were  also  anxious 
to  maintain  the  effective  relationships  be- 
tween Navy  personnel  and  scientists  in  aca- 
demic and  industrial  institutions  that  had 
developed  during  the  war. 

The  law  establishing  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research  was  signed  in  August  1946.  As  one 
of  the  principal  architects  of  its  policies  and 
programs.  Dr.  Waterman  helped  to  establish 
the  patterns  of  research  support  that  were 
successfully  used  by  ONR  and  later  widely 
adopted  by  other  agencies.  He  interpreted 
broadly  and  with  imagination  the  types  of 
research  that  were  of  Interest  to  the  Navy 
and  thereby  provided  a  means  of  support  for 
very  fundamental  research  that  might  other- 
wise have  gone  unsupported.  He  understood 
the  temperament  and  working  habits  of  sci- 
entists and  was  careful  to  keep  the  support 
mechanism  as  free  as  possible  from  adminis- 
trative detail  and  red  tape.  Under  his  guid- 
ance ONR  drew  heavily  for  advice  on  exist- 
ing organizations  of  scientists,  such  as  com- 
mittees of  the  National  Research  Council, 
groups  of  special  technical  competence  with- 
in the  Navy  Itself,  and,  where  necessary,  it 
established  advisory  committees  of  scientists 
outside  the  Navy. 

The  Office  of  Naval  Research  served  the 
purposes  of  the  Navy  well.  But  more  than 
that.  It  became  a  model  for  Government 
support  of  basic  research,  and  It  demon- 
strated effectively  the  need  for  a  National 
Science  Foundation  with  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  support  such  research  on  an  even 
broader  basis. 

Following  Its  establishment  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1950,  the  Foundation  commenced 
oi>erations  in  a  period  of  public  apathy 
toward  scholarly  research  and  education  in 
the  sciences.  Dr.  Waterman  worked  resolutely 


from  small  beginnings  and  embarked  on  a 
personal  campaign  to  educate  the  public  to 
the  Importance  of  both  basic  research  and 
education.  He  successfully  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  on  these  problems 
and  commanded  its  respect  and  admiration, 
as  evidenced  in  the  steady  annual  Increases 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  Foundation. 
From  an  initial  operating  appropriation  of 
93.5  million,  funds  for  the  Foundation  had 
increased  more  than  ten  fold — to  $40  million 
by  1957,  when  the  first  sputnik  was  launched. 
Throughout  his  dedicated  career  of  public 
service.  Dr.  Waterman  was  always  deeply 
aware  of  the  importance  to  the  national  wel- 
fare of  research  on  the  frontiers  of  science 
and  of  the  need  for  adequately  trained  sci- 
entists of  proven  aptitude  and  ability.  His 
leadership  was  finely  balanced  between  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  purposes 
and  needs  of  the  scientific  community  and 
of  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Federal  Government.  He  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  his  colleagues  in  the  scientific  and 
educational  communities. 

Honors   and   Awards  of   Dr.   Alan   T. 
Waterman 

1948:  Presidential  Medal  for  Merit  for  his 
war  work  with  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development. 

1952:  Princeton  University,  Class  of  1913, 
Class  Memorial  Cup  "in  recognition  of  his 
meritorious  and  outstanding  service  to  his 
profession  and  his  country." 

1957:  The  first  annual  Captain  Robert 
Dexter  Conrad  Award,  established  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Naval  Research  in  recognition  of  out- 
standing technical  and  sclentlflc  achieve- 
ments in  research  and  development  for  the 
Navy,  was  conferred  ujion  Dr.  Waterman  on 
March  19,  1957. 

1958:  Distinguished  Service  Award  of  Jack- 
sonville  University,   Jacksonville,   Florida. 

1960:  The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
awarded  its  Public  Welfare  Medal  to  Dr. 
Waterman  for  "eminence  In  the  application 
of  science  to  the  public  welfare."  The  award 
is  imique  in  that  it  is  given  for  outstanding 
public  service  in  the  uses  of  science  rather 
than  for  achievement  in  any  particular  scien- 
tific discipUne. 

The  Proctor  Prize,  awarded  annually  by 
the  Scientific  Research  Society  of  America 
for  outstanding  contributions  to  research  or 
research  administration,  was  also  given  to 
him  in  1960. 

1961:  Annual  Midwest  Research  Institute 
citation  on  May  1,  1961,  for  his  leadership 
and  direction  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation in  bEMlc  research  and  scientific  edu- 
cation. 

1963:  The  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Waterman  on  December 
6,  1963.  President  Johnson  presented  the 
medal,  the  nation's  highest  civilian  award, 
to  Dr.  Waterman  whose  citation  noted  that 
as  physicist  and  public  servant  he  has  been 
the  far-sighted  advocate  of  Federal  support 
of  the  sciences,  tising  the  resources  of  Gov- 
ernment to  improve  the  quality  and  Increase 
the  thrust  of  basic  research. 

Dr.  Waterman  was  cited  by  the  Bronx  High 
School  of  Science  as  "Citizen  Scientist  of  its 
Silver  Jubilee  Year." 

The  Board  of  Geographic  Names  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  ap- 
proved the  naming  of  a  mountain  in  Antarc- 
tica in  Dr.  Waterman's  honor.  Mount  Water- 
man is  in  the  Hughes  Range  of  the  Queen 
Maud  Mountains  overlooking  the  Ramsey 
Glacier  which  drains  into  the  Ross  Ice  Shelf 
and  is  some  350  miles  from  the  South  Pole. 
Mount  Waterman  is  adjacent  to  Mount 
Bronk,  which  was  named  simultaneously  for 
Dr.  Waterman's  close  personal  friend  and 
colleague  of  many  years.  Dr.  Detlev  W. 
Bronk,  President  of  Rockefeller  University 
and  at  that  time  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Science  Board.  The  naming  of  this 
mountain  in  Dr.  Waterman's  honor  stemmed 
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from  the  desire  of  his  colleagues  and  ftlenda 
in  the  scientific  community  to  establlab  a 
permanent  reminder  in  Antarctica  of  his  in- 
valuable contribution  to  tlie  Inauguration 
of  a  strong  scientific  research  program  on 
that  continent.  It  also  recognized  his  effort* 
to  foster  an  acceptable  international  pro- 
gram and  his  keen  interest  and  strong  sup- 
port in  matatalning  a  viable  U.S.  Scien- 
tific Program  in  Antarctica. 

On  June  6,  1963.  Dr.  Waterman  received 
a  certificate  from  the  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering  "In  sincere  appre- 
ciation of  the  time  and  effort  he  has  so 
generously  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  during  his  service 
as  a  member  of  the  Defense  Science  Board 
since  September  1956.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  honoring  him  with  this  Citation  for  his 
patriotic  service." 

1966:  The  American  Meteorological  Society 
presented  the  Cleveland  Abbe  Award  to  Dr. 
Waterman  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
atmospheric  sciences,  as  evidenced  by  con- 
tributions to  the  development  of  the  double- 
theodolite  method  for  tracking  balloons  and 
measuring  upper  winds  and  for  furthering 
the  progress  ot  meteorology  when  he  was 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foundatton. 

The  Edwin  BldweH  Wilson  Award  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  the  service  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  the  effectiveness  of  Its 
efforts.  In  the  pursuit  of  Its  concerns  to 
encourage  and  to  benefit  from  the  advance- 
ment of  science  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Water- 
man In  recognition  of  achievements  set  forth 
in  the  f blowing  citation: 

"As  creative  scientist  and  administrator 
of  exceptional  talent,  he  has  exerted  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  development  of 
science,  as  well  as  on  its  conduct  in  the 
framework  of  national  purpose  and  public 
policy. 

"He  pursued  a  career  in  the  public  service 
of  pioneering  new  patterns  of  Federal  sden- 
tiflc activity,  serving  successively  as  a  key 
member  of  the  war-time  Office  of  Sdentiflc 
Research  and  Development,  as  the  first 
dvllian  leader  and  Intellectual  inspiration 
of  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  and  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Sdence  Foundation 
from  Ita  birth  to  its  maturity. 

"Hie  broad  understanding  of  sdence.  his 
foresight,  and  his  seasoned  Judgment  hare 
enabled  him  to  guide  the  organizations  un- 
der his  leadership  in  the  creation  of  a  re- 
silient partnership  between  sdence  and  pub- 
lic affairs  which  Is  now  a  vital  element  In  the 
Intellectual  heritage  of  this  country." 

1967:  The  American  Institute  of  Physics 
Corporate  Assodates  at  Its  tenth  annual 
meeting  on  October  1-2  awarded  Its  Karl 
Taylor  Compton  gold  medal  to  Alan  T. 
Waterman  for  statesmanship  In  sdence.  Dr. 
Frederick  Seltz.  President  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  reviewed  Dr.  Water- 
man's role  in  helping  physics  attain  a 
respected  place  In  society  and  the  medal 
was  presented  by  AIP  Governing  Board 
Chairman  Ralph  A.  Sawyer  who  cited  Dr. 
Waterman  for  "his  contributions  to  the 
science  of  physics  and  his  leadership  in  the 
evolution  of  policy  determining  the  growth 
and  support  of  sdence  In  the  United  States." 

HONORARY    DEGRZKS 

Doctor  of  Science:  Tufts  College,  North- 
eastern UnlTeralty.  University  of  Vermont, 
the  University  ol  Arizona.  Bowdoin  College, 
the  umvetalty  of  Akron,  Univeraity  of  South- 
ern California,  Norwich  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame,  Keny<«  CoUegCb 
Loyola  University,  the  UnlvM^ity  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Boston  College,  and  Polytechnic  In- 
Btituta  of  Brooklyn. 

Doctor  of  Law:  Cornell  College,  Mount 
Vernon.  Iowa;  Amerleaa  UnlTerstty.  tb« 
UnlTeraity  ot  Chattanooga,  the  University 
of  Michigan,  the  Untrerrtty  of  Cincinnati, 
the  university  of  Califomta.  Berkley.  Illl- 


nols   iBstttat*   of    Tacbaolonr,    Boekefelltt 
UnlToaltar  ana  Michigan  Mate  Untver^y. 

Doctor  of  Piiblic  Service:  Dcoiacat  Unt- 
^eaitkj.  <touiTlU«.  OlHa. 

Kitaafia  P&ok  MxaeAos  oai  Da.  Watsbkah's 
KETOxitxin  AS  DnxcToa  or  tkk  NaxioRAi. 

SCSKNCK  inrONSATXDM 

At  a  dinner  on  June  21.  1969,  on  tl>e  oeea- 
Blon  of  his  petli«nent  as  the  first  Director 
of  the  National  Sdence  R)undatlon,  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  wrote: 

"When  Dr.  Waterman  became  Director  of 
the  NSF  m  1951,  the  Nation's  attention  wao 
then  focused  on  Immediate  diallenges  to 
Western  security  an  around  the  world.  Amid 
those  pressures,  it  was  perhaps  understand- 
able that  many  should  fall  to  appredate  the 
long-range  Importance  to  American  security 
and  progress  of  strength  In  sdence,  for  which 
Alan  Waterman  became  an  eloquent  and 
sometimes  solitary  spokesman.  It  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Waterman  and  others 
Hke  him  that  a  decade  later,  without  relaxa- 
tion of  the  pace  and  magnitude  of  our  daily 
needs,  this  Nation  should  be  strongly  com- 
mitted to  progress  in  education  and  to  In- 
creasing man's  store  of  fundamental  knowl- 
edge. 

"Through  the  work  of  the  Foundation  In 
sponsoring  basic  research,  the  Nation  has 
embarked  on  exciting  and  critical  adventures 
in  science  that  will  contribute  importantly 
to  human  progress.  The  NSF  has  helped  ex- 
tend our  horizons  to  the  innermost  workings 
of  man  and  his  society  and  the  outermost 
reaches  of  our  planet  and  the  universe. 

"In  the  process,  the  Science  Foundation 
has  pioneered  in  the  development  of  new 
arrangements  for  supporting  the  attack  on 
the  frontiers  of  science  and  In  giving  both 
greater  breadth  ariri  higher  quality  to  Ameri- 
can education.  This  difficult  task  has  been 
carried  on  under  Dr.  Waterman's  guidance 
through  a  partnership  with  American  uni- 
versities and  the  scientific  community  in 
which  the  Foundation  has  earned  for  Itself 
the  reputation  for  the  excellence  that  It  has 
so  eloquently  urged  as  a  fundamental  na- 
tional goaL" 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  close  personal  friend 
and  colleague,  who  first  proposed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
concluded  the  major  address  on  this  occasion 
by  stating: 

"Alan  Waterman.  We  respect  you  lor  the 
devotion.  Integrity,  and  wisdom  with  which 
you  have  carried  out  a  great  undertaking 
over  the  years.  You  have  rendered  the  name 
of  scientist  in  Government  balls  a  name  of 
honor  and  worthiness.  You  have  accom- 
plished a  thing  which  la  rare:  you  have 
moulded  the  course  of  science  in  this  country 
in  salutary  manner  for  many  years,  and  at 
the  same  time  msKle  yourself  a  host  of  de- 
voted friends.  We  salute  you  and  wish  you 
well.  As  long  as  this  country  has  men  of  your 
calibre  In  its  service,  we  need,  fear  no  rocks." 


NATURAL-BORN  Cri'IZENSHIP  AS  A 
QUALIFICATION  FOR  THE  PRESI- 
DENCY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  article  n, 
section  1,  clause  5  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion declares  that  "No  Person  except  a 
natural  bom  Citizen  .  .  .  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  Office  of  President" 

As  we  know,  one  announced  candidate 
fw  that  office.  Gov.  George  Romney,  of 
Michigan,  was  bom  of  Amwlcan  parents 
in  Mexico.  In  a  scholarly  article  in  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  of  November  15, 
Eustace  Seligman,  a  member  of  the  New 
York  bar  since  1914  and  a  senior  partner 
in  the  firm  of  Sullivan  &  Cromwell, 
traces  the   history  of  this   dause  and 


comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Governor 
Romney  is,  indeed,  a  "natural-bcHU  citi- 
zen" and  as  such  is  eligible  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Sel- 
igman's  article  be  printed  in  the  Rjscorix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 
A  Brtet  fob  Govkrhor  Roicnrt's  Elicibilitt 

rOB    PRESmENT 

(By  Ehi&tace  Seligman) 
This  is  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Professor 
Isldor  Blum  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Law  Journal  on  October  16  and  17 
and  which  contends  that  Governor  George 
Romney  of  Michigan  Is  not  eligible  to  be 
President.  This  article  takes  the  contrary 
position.  It  reUes  \ipon  the  legal  prtncipla 
set  forth  by  Hackworth  in  his  Digest  of  In- 
ternational Law,  Volume  in.  Chapter  IX. 
page  2:  "NationaUty  may  be  acquired  by 
birth  or  by  naturalization.  Nationality  at 
birth  may  result  from  birth  in  a  territory 
of  the  state.  Jure  soli,  or  from  birth  outside 
of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  parents  who 
are  nationals  of  the  state — referred  to  as  na- 
tionality by  blood,  or  Jure  sanguinis"  and 
establishes  that  a  natural  bom  dtlzen  means 
a  dtlzen  by  birth  of  either  category  and  ia 
not  limited  to  one  bom  in  the  United  States. 
Since  Governor  George  Romney  was  a  United 
States  citizen  by  blood  from  birth,  he  is 
a  natural  bom  dtlaen  and  therefore  rtlglble 
to  be  President. 

I.    FBZLntlNART 

The  constitution  in  Article  n,  section  1. 
clause  5,  reads  as  follows: 

"5.  No  person  except  a  natural  bom  cit- 
izen, or^  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution, 
Shan  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  President: 
neither  shall  any  person  be  eUglble  to  that 
office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  ag« 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  been  fourteen  years 
a  resident  within  the  United  States."  (Italics 
supplied.) 

On  the  date  of  Governor  Romney's  birth, 
the  law  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  children 
of  citizens  bom  outside  of  the  United  State* 
was  section  1993  of  the  Revised  Statutes  ot 
the  United  States,  which  read  as  follows: 

"All  children  heretofore  bom  or  hereafter 
born  out  of  the  limits  and  Jurladictlon  of  the 
United  States,  whose  fathers  were  or  may 
be  at  the  time  of  their  birth  citizens  thereof 
are  declared  to  be  dtiaens  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  rights  of  citizenship  shall 
not  descend  to  children  whose  father  never 
resided  in  the  United  States." 

Governor  Romney's  father,  QaAell  Rom- 
ney, was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
had  been  born  in  1869  and  had  resided  In 
the  United  States  unttl  1884  when  he  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Mexico.  VThlle  there 
he  maintained  his  dtlzenshlp,  and  in  1896 
he  married.  Governor  Romney,  his  fourth 
child,  was  bom  in  Mexico  on  July  8,  1907; 
he  came  to  the  United  States  In  1912  and  has 
continued  to  reside  here.  In  1926  he  had  hi* 
first  passport  Issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment upon  the  basts  of  affidavits  setting 
forth  the  above  facts. 

n.  THK  MKANING  OF  THE  TERM  "NATDKAI.  BORN 
CmZKN" 

The  authorities  define  the  term  "nat«iral 
born  dtlzen"  as  one  who  Is  a  citiaen  from 
birth: 

The  word  "natural"  is  defined  aa  "being 
such  by  nature"  or  "born  such"  and  an  ex- 
ample given  of  Its  meaning  is  "a  natural  fool" 
(The  Random  House  Dictionary,  p.  953.  21; 
The  American  CoUege  Dictionary,  p.  800, 
22). 

The  word  "natural"  is  dallned  in  the  Oz- 
fo«td  Dtctionary  (Vol.  VI.  p.  38)  aa  being 
"proMnt  by  nature;  innate"  and  also  aa  a 
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"natlTe  of  a  place  or  coxmtry,"  but  It  not«s 
that  tiie  latter  la  obsolete,  having  been  com- 
mon In  1580-1650. 

The  term  "natural  born"  Is  defined  In  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  as;  "having  a  specified  po- 
sition or  character  by  birth;  used  esp  with 
subject  (Vol.  VI.  p.  38). 

The  term  "natural  born"  Is  defined  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary  as  "having  a  certain  status 
or  character  by  birth — as  natural  born  citi- 
zen genius." 

Ballentlne's  Law  Dictionary  defines  the 
term  "natviral  born  citizen"  as:  "A  citizen 
by  birth,  as  distinguished  from  a  citizen 
who  has  been  naturalized." 

Dicey  gives  the  following  definition  of  the 
term: 

"(3)   A  British  subject  must  be  either 

"(a)  a  person  who  is  or  becomes  a  British 
subject  on  and  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and 
Is  called  a  natural-born  British  subject;  or 

"(b)   a  person  who  becomes  a  British  sub- 
ject at  some  day  later  than  the  day  of  his 
birth.  I.e..  who  Is  not  a  nat\iral-bom  British 
subject"    (Dicey,   Conflict  of  Laws,   5th  ed 
1932.  p.  142). 

Frederick  Van  Dyne.  Assistant  SoUcltor  of 
the  Department  of  State,  makes  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"A  child  who  acquires  American  citizenship 
by  birth  to  an  American  father  abroad,  under 
Rev.  Stat.,  sec.  1993  (U.S.  Comp.  Stat.  1901, 
p.  1268) .  Is  a  natural-bom  citizen  of  the  Umt- 
ed  States"  (Van  Dyne,  Citizenship  of  the 
Umted  States,  1904,  p.  50) . 

In  Roa  V.  Collector  of  Customs  (23  Philip- 
pine Rep.  315,  332,  1912)  the  court  says: 

"A  natural  bom  American  citizen  or  Span- 
ish subject  means  an  American  citizen  or 
Spamsh  subject  who  has  become  such  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth." 

m.    THE  MEANING  OP  THE  TERM  AT  THE  TIME  OT 
THE  ADOPTION  Of  THE  CONSTITUTION 

In  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"natural-bom  citizen"  as  used  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  umted  States  It  Is,  of  course. 
Important  to  examine  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  used  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution m  1789. 

It  Is  well  settled  that  the  term  "natural 
bom"  citizen  (or  subject)  Included  not  only 
all  those  bom  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
England  or  of  the  Colonies  but  likewise  all 
those  who  were  citizens  at  birth,  wherever 
their  birthplaces  might  be. 

Blackstone's  Commentaries,  12th  edition, 
1793,  in  Volume  I,  chapter  10,  refers  to  the 
general  rule  that  "Natural  born  subjects  are 
such  as  are  born  within  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  England  .  .  ."  and,  after  pointing 
out  that  there  are  certain  exceptions,  he  then 
goes  on  to  state: 

".  .  .  To  encourage  also  foreign  commerce. 
It  was  enacted  by  statute  25,  Edw.  m,  st.  2, 
that  all  children  bom  abroad,  provided  both 
their  parents  were  at  the  time  of  the  birth  In 
allegiance  to  the  king,  and  the  mother  had 
passed  the  seas  by  her  husband's  consent, 
might  Inherit  as  if  bom  In  England:  and 
accordingly  it  has  been  so  adjudged  In  behalf 
of  merchants.  But  by  several  more  modem 
statutes  these  restrictions  are  still  farther 
taken  off:  so  that  all  children,  bom  out  of 
the  king's  llgeance,  whose  fathers  were  nat- 
ural-bom subjects,  are  now  natural-bom 
subjects  themselves,  to  all  intents  and  pvir- 
poees  without  any  exception;  unless  their 
said  fathers  were  attainted,  or  banished  be- 
yond sea,  for  high  treason;  or  were  then  in 
the  service  of  a  prince  at  enmity  with  Oreat 
Britain"  (373).  (Italics  supplied.) 

The  English  statutes  referred  to  by  Black- 
stone  all  are  alike  In  stating  that  the  foreign 
bom  children  coming  within  them  are  nat- 
ural bom  subjects.  See,  for  example,  the  Act 
of  1677,  29  Car.  2,  c.  6,  which  states  that  the 
children  coming  within  it  "are  declared  to 
be  and  to  have  been  the  King's  natural  bom 
subjects  of  this  kingdom."  Similarly,  In  the 
last  statute  passed  before  the  adoption  of  the 
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constitution  dealing  with  thU  subject,  the 
Act  of  1773,  13  Geo.  3,  c.  21,  the  same  phrase, 
"declared  to  be  natural  bom  subjects  of  the 
Crown  of  Oreat  Britain"  Is  used.  Theae  stat- 
utes made  clear  that  natural  bom  subjects 
meant  persons  who  were  subjects  from  birth. 
In  no  case  did  the  statutes  read  that  the 
foreign  bom  child  would  be  entitled  to  the 
same  rights  as  those  of  a  subject  bom  In 
Britain;  what  they  said  was  that  he  uxu  a 
natiiral  bom  subject  I.e.  a  subject  from  birth 
Just  as  was  a  subject  bom  In  Britain. 

It  follows  necessarily  from  this  that  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the 
meaning  in  Oreat  Britain  of  the  words  "nat- 
ural bom"  subject  was  one  who  was  bom  a 
subject  whether  (a)  by  birth  In  Oreat  Britain 
or  (b)    by  birth  outside  but  of  parents  de- 
fined In  the  applicable  statute.  This  being 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  Oreat  Britain 
it  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  meaning  In- 
tended to  be  given  to  it  In  the  constitution. 
It  Is   contended   by  Professor   Blum   that 
since  foreign  born  children  became  subjects 
as  a  result  of  statutory  enactment  and  not 
by  common  law,  and  since  British  statutes 
were  not  adopted  In  the  United  States  but 
only  the  common  law,  therefore  the  term 
"natural  born  citizen"  In  the  constitution 
was  limited  to  those  who  were  born  In  the 
United  States.  There  Is  no  basis  for  this  con- 
clusion.   No    question    of   adoption    of   the 
British  statutes  Is  Involved;  they  merely  are 
relied  upon  to  establish  that  the  term  "nat- 
ural  born  citizen    (subject)"  meant  at  the 
time.  In  Oreat  Britain,  anyone  who  was  a 
cltlzer  (subject)  from  birth,  whether  by  vir- 
tue of  birth  within  the  country  under  com- 
mon law  or  by  parentage  when  so  provided 
by  statute. 

The  term  when  used  by  the  draftsmen  of 
the  constitution  was  surely  Intended  to  have 
the  same  meaning.  That  they  so  intended  Is 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  NationaUty 
Act  enacted  by  the  First  Congress  In  1790 
contained  among  other  matters  the  follow- 
ing provision : 

"And  the  children  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  that  may  be  born  beyond  sea,  or  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
considered  as  natural  born  citizens:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  right  of  citizenship  shall  not 
descend  to  persons  whose  fathers  have  never 
been  resident  In  the  United  States:  .  .  ." 
(Italics  supplied.) 

This  statute  Is  a  convincing  contemporary 
construction  of  the  pharse  "natural  born 
citizen"  and  demonstrates  that  the  term  In 
the  constitution  was  not  limited  to  persons 
born  m  the  United  States. 

On  January  29,  1795,  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1790  was  substantially  rewritten  and  Con- 
gress put  into  one  section  a  provision  con- 
cerning two  categories,  one  dealing  with  chil- 
dren of  naturalized  citizens,  and  the  other 
dealing  with  foreign  born  children  of  citi- 
zens, reading  as  follows : 

"And  be  It  further  enacted.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  naturalized  dwelling  within 
the  United  States,  and  being  \inder  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  at  the  time  of  such 
naturalization;  and  the  children  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  born  out  of  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  considered  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States:  Provided,  that  the  rt^t  of  citizen- 
ship shall  not  descend  to  persons,  whose 
fathers  have  never  resided  In  the  United 
States."  (Italics  supplied.) 

It  should  be  noted  that  In  the  clause 
Italicized  the  words  "natural  bom"  have  been 
omitted.  This  was  rendered  necessary  because 
the  clause  applied  to  both  categories,  one 
of  which  dealt  with  children  of  naturalized 
citizens  who  were  not  citizens  at  birth  and 
therefore  could  not  be  described  as  natural 
bom  citizens.  This  omission  In  no  way  Im- 
plied that  the  children  In  the  other  category 
who  were  citizens  at  birth  were  not  properly 
described  as  natiiral  born  citizens  as  has  been 
done  in  the  1790  act. 


TV.     THE     CONSTBUCnOM     GIVEN     TO     THE     TERM 
"NATDRAI,   BORN  CITIZEN"   IN   THE   CONSTTTU- 

noN 

There  Is  no  case  involving  the  eligibility 
to  the  office  of  President  under  Article  n  of 
the  constitution. 

Nor  Is  there  any  record  of  any  debate  or 
discussion  In  the  Convention  of  1787  bearing 
on  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  the  first  draft  of  Article  n,  section  1, 
clause  6,  the  word  "citizen,"  was  used,  which 
was  later  changed  to  "natural  bom  cltleen," 
but  no  reason  for  the  change  Is  known. 

However,  Farrand's  Records  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  of  1787,  Voliune  m,  at  page  61, 
sets  forth  a  letter  written  by  John  Jay  to 
George  Washington  on  July  25,  1787,  con- 
taining the  following: 

"Permit  me  to  hint  whether  It  would  not 
be  wise  and  reasonable  to  provide  a  strong 
check  to  the  admission  of  foreigners  into  the 
Administration  of  our  National  Government, 
and  to  declare  expressly  that  the  commander 
In  chief  of  the  American  Army  shall  not  be 
given  to,  nor  devolve  on,  any  but  a  natural- 
born  citizens." 

The  contrasting  use  in  this  letter  of  the 
words  "foreigners"  and  "natural-bom  citi- 
zen" Indicates  that  Jay  sought  to  exclude 
both  aliens  and  also  naturalized  citizens  who 
had  been  aliens  prior  to  becoming  citizens, 
but  not  citizens  who  had  been  such  from 
birth  and  who  never  had  been  aliens.  It  thus 
confirms  the  meaning  of  natural  born  citi- 
zen herein  set  forth. 

The  question  was  considered  by  Professor 
Alexander  Porter  Morse,  one  of  the  foremost 
legal  authorities  on  American  citizenship.  In 
an  article  written  In  1904  In  66  Albany  Law 
Journal,  at  page  99,  which  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: 

"After  some  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  of  the  relation  of  the  provision 
to  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  relating  to  citizenship,  It  seems 
clear  to  the  undersigned  that  such  persons 
(children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
born  at  sea  or  In  foreign  territory)  are 
natural  born,  that  Is,  citizens  by  origin;  and 
that  if  otherwise  qualified,  they  are  eligible 
to  the  office  of  President." 

In  this  article  Professor  Morse  emphasizes 
that  the  Act  of  1790:  "followed  closely  the 
various  parliamentary  statutes  of  Great 
Britain;  and  Its  language  In  this  relation 
Indicates  that  the  first  Congress  entertained 
and  declared  the  opinion  that  children  of 
American  parentage,  wherever  born,  were 
within  the  constitutional  designation  "Nat- 
ural-bom citizens.' " 

Wllloughby,  In  United  States  Constitu- 
tional Law,  volume  1,  at  page  354,  states: 

"Natural-bom  citizens  not  yet  defined.  So 
far  as  the  author  knows,  no  fully  satisfac- 
tory definition  of  the  term  'natural-bom 
citizen'  has  yet  been  given  by  the  Supreme 
Coxirt.  Thus,  It  Is  not  certain  whether  a 
person  bom  abroad  of  American  citizens 
who  have  themselves  resided  in  the  United 
States  Is  to  be  deemed  a  natural-born  citizen 
or  a  citizen  naturalized  by  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  provides  that  such  persons  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
To  the  author  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
hold  that  anyone  who  is  able  to  claim  United 
States  citizenship  without  prior  declaration 
upon  his  part  of  a  desire  to  obtain  such  a 
status  should  be  deemed  a  natural-bom  citi- 
zen. If  this  doctrine  should  be  accepted,  per- 
sons born  abroad  of  parents  themselves  citi- 
zens would  not  be  regarded  as  natural-born 
citizens,  because.  In  fact.  It  Is  provided  by 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1907  (34  Stat. 
1229)  that  such  persons.  In  order  to  receive 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  are  re- 
quired, upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  record  at  an  American  consulate 
their  Intention  to  become  residents  and  re- 
main citizens  of  the  United  States,  and,  more- 
over, are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  aUe- 
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glance  to  the  United  States  upon  attaining 
their  majority."  (ItaUcs  supplied.) 

The  statement  In  the  above  quotation  as 
to  the  1907  act  Is  Incorrect  in  that  the  re- 
quirements to  register  at  an  American  Con- 
sulate and  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
applies  only  to  children  "who  continue  to 
reside  out  of  the  United  States"  until  reach- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  Governor  Romney 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  five 
and  consequently  It  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  register  or  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
and  a  passport  was  issued  to  him  without 
his  having  taken  such  action. 

Furthermore,  even  If  he  had  continued  to 
reside  abroad  until  eighteen  and  had  failed 
upon  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen  to  register 
at  an  American  Consulate,  it  would  not  have 
affected  his  cltlEenshlp. 

See  Ruefl  v.  Brownell,  116  Fed.  Supp.  298, 
at  305 : 

"It  should  be  noted  that  even  under  this 
section  the  failure  of  a  citizen  to  comply 
virlth  Its  provisions  will  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  diplomatic  protection  but  will  not 
deprive  him  of  his  citizenship" 

Accordingly,  under  the  doctrine  laid  down 
by  Wllloughby  in  the  words  Italicized  above. 
Governor  Romney  Is  a  natural  born  citizen. 

Professor  Blum  in  his  article  argues  that 
"natural  born  citizen"  Is  synonymous  with 
"native  born  citizen"  and  Is  therefore  limited 
to  those  who  are  natives,  i.e.,  bom  In  the 
United  States.  No  evidence  Is  advanced  In 
support  of  this  contention  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  varioxis  mean- 
ings given  to  "natural"  In  the  Oxford  Dic- 
tionary Is  "native."  However,  the  answer  to 
this  contention  Is  that  this  dictionary  also 
defines  "natural"  as  "present  by  nature,"  and 
there  Is  no  Justification  In  selecting  one 
meaning  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  and 
further  that  as  set  forth  under  I  al>ove.  It 
defines  "natural  bom"  as  "having  a  specified 
position  or  character  by  birth"  and  hence 
as  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  native  born. 

V.    FOREIGN    BORN    CHILDREN    OF   CITIZENS    ARE 
NOT    NATURALIZED    CITIZENS 

There  Is  a  dictum  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Gray  In  United  States  v.  Wong  Kim 
Ark  (169  U.  S.  649,  1898)  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  the  definition  of  "natural  bom 
citizen"  above  set  forth.  It  describes  foreign 
born  children  of  citizens  as  naturalized,  as 
follows : 

"A  person  born  out  of  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  can  only  become  a  citizen 
by  being  naturalized  either  by  treaty,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  annexation  of  foreign  terri- 
tory, or  by  authority  of  Congress  exercised 
by  declaring  certain  classes  of  persons  to  be 
citizens,  as  In  the  enactments  conferring 
citizenship  upon  forelgn-bom  children  of 
citizens  or  .  .  ."   (702). 

The  actual  decision  In  this  case  was  that 
a  child  bom  in  the  United  States,  whose  par- 
ents were  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
became  at  the  time  of  his  birth  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

This  dictxim  in  the  Wong  case  has  led  to 
decisions  holding  that  a  foreign  bom  child 
was  a  naturalized  citizen  within  the  meaning 
of  an  expatriation  statute  (Schaufus  v.  Attor- 
ney General,  45  Fed.  Supp.  61,  1962,  and 
Zlmmer  v.  Acheson,  191  Fed.  2d  209,  1951). 
It  has  also  led  to  a  repetition  of  the  dictum 
in  one  case  (United  States  v.  Perkins,  17  FedT" 
Supp.  177) .  This  case  held  that,  when  at  the 
date  of  birth  abroad  the  parents  were  aliens 
but  afterwards  the  mother  was  repatriated, 
the  child  was  not  a  citizen  at  birth  but  a 
naturalized  citizen,  and  that  a  certificate  of 
derivative  citizenship  should  be  issued  to 
him.  The  court  then  went  on  to  say  by  way 
of  dictum  that  even  If  hts  mother  had  been 
an  American  at  his  birth,  he  would  stUI  have 
been  a  naturalized  citizen. 

It  is  believed  that  the  dictum  in  the  Wong 
case  and  the  cases  based  on  It  is  Incorrect  and 
that  such  foreign  bom  citizens  are  not  prop- 


erly described  as  "naturalized"  citizens  and 
that  the  term  Is  applicable  only  to  persons 
who  have  been  previously  aliens. 

Professor  Corwln,  in  The  President,  Office 
and  Powers,  at  page  32,  in  a  carefully  rea- 
soned discussion  of  the  question,  explains 
why  he  does  not  agree  with  the  dictum: 

"But  who  are  'natural  bom  citizens'?  By 
the  so-called  J\ire  soli,  which  comes  from  the 
common  law,  the  term  is  confined  to  persons 
bom  on  the  soil  of  a  coiintry,  and  this  rule  is 
recognized  by  the  opening  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  declares  to 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  'all  persons 
born  or  naturalized  within  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof.'  On 
the  other  hand,  by  the  so-called  Jure 
sanguinis,  which  underlay  early  Germanic 
law  and  today  prevails  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  nationality  Is  based  on  parentage,  a 
principle  which  was  recognized  by  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Constitution  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "The  children  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  that  may  be  bom  beyond  sea, 
or  outside  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  considered  as  natural  bom  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  provided  that  the  right 
of  citizenship  shall  not  descend  to  persons 
whose  fathers  have  never  been  resident  In 
the  United  States  [Act  of  March  26,  1790,  1 
Stat.  415]  and  the  general  sense  of  this  pro- 
vision has  been  continued  in  force  to  this  day 
by  succeeding  legislation,  [Act  of  February 
10,  1855,  10  Stat.  604;  R.S.,  sec.  1993;  Act  of 
March  2,  1907,  34  Stat.  1229:  U.S.  Code,  'Htle 
8,  sec  6.]  The  question  arises,  whence  did 
Congress  obtain  the  power  to  enact  such  a 
measure?  By  the  Constitution  Congress  is 
authorized  to  pass  'a  uniform  rule  of  natural- 
ization,' that  is,  a  uniform  rule  whereby 
aliens  may  be  admitted  to  citizenship;  while 
the  provision  under  discussion  purports  to 
recognize  a  certain  category  of  persons  as 
citizens  from  and  because  of  birth.  Probably 
the  provision  Is  to  be  referred  to  the  fact 
that  Congress  Is  the  legislature  of  a  nation 
which  Is  sovereign  at  international  law,  and 
hence  possesses  the  right  of  any  sovereign 
nation  In  determining  who  shaU  be  members 
of  Its  body  politic  and  who  not.  |I:  United 
States  V.  Wong  Kim  Ark,  169  U.S.  649  (1898) , 
Justice  Gray,  speaking  for  the  court,  indi- 
cates quite  clearly  the  opinion  that  the  above 
legislation  was  passed  under  the  'naturaliza- 
tion' clause,  and  that  children  bom  abroad  of 
American  parents  are  therefore  naturalized 
citizens;  that,  in  short,  to  be  a  natural-bom 
citizen  of  the  United  States  one  has  to  be 
born  'within  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction.'  (Ibid.  674,  702-703.)  The 
ix>int,  however,  was  not  involved  in  the  case; 
nor  does  Justice  Gray  explain  why  Congress 
In  the  Act  of  1855  'declares'  children  bom 
abroad  of  American  parents  'to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States.']" 

As  opposed  to  the  dictum  in  the  Wong 
case  and  to  the  three  decisions  based  upon 
It,  In  addition  to  Professor  Corwln  and  the 
other  authorities  cited  above  defining  natural 
born  citizens,  there  are  the  following  au- 
thorities defimng  naturalized  citizens  as  not 
Including  foreign  born  children  of  citizens: 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller  and  Mr.  Justice 
Harlan  In  their  dissenting  opinion  In  the 
Wong  case  state  "the  children  of  our  citizens 
bom  abroad  were  always  natural-born  citi- 
zens from  the  standpoint  of  this  govem- 
'  ment"  (169  U.S.  649,  714). 

Johansen  v.  Staten  Island  Shipbuilding 
Co.  (272  N.Y.  140,  1936)  Involved  two  claims 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law, 
one  brought  on  behalf  of  the  decedent's 
virldow  and  the  other  brought  on  behalf  of 
the  decedent's  children.  The  facts  surround- 
ing the  second  claim  were  as  follows:  The 
claimants  were  children  of  the  decedent  and 
the  widow.  All  of  these  children  were  bom 
outside  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of 
their  birth  their  father,  the  deceased,  was 
a  naturalized  citizen,  and  their  mother  had 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  by  marriage. 


Therefore,  the  children  were  bom  abroad  of 
parents  both  of  whom  were  United  States 
citizens.  Here,  the  court  held  the  award 
could  not  be  commuted  under  the  statutory 
provision  for  commuting  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation awards  to  aliens,  since  the  chil- 
dren "were  not  naturalized  citizens,  but  citi- 
zens by  birth,  though  bom  without  the 
United  States." 

The  Nationality  Laws  of  the  United  States 
(76th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  1938)  contains  the 
following  two  statements: 

"Naturalization  according  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term  In  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  means  the  grant  of  new  nation- 
ality to  a  natural  person  after  birth."  (Italicn 
In  original,  p.  3.) 

"The  term  (naturalization)  is  not  ordinar- 
ily applied  to  the  conferring  of  the  national- 
ity of  a  state,  jure  sanguinis,  at  birth  upwn 
a  child  bom  abroad"  (p.  3) . 

An  example  of  the  customar/  use  of 
"naturalization"  aptiears  In  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  now  In  effect. 
Title  8,  chapter  12,  Subchapter  m,  contains 
two  parts.  Part  1  of  which,  dealing  with  "na- 
tionality at  birth,"  includes  (a)  persons 
bom  in  the  United  States  and  also  (b)  per- 
sons bom  outside  of  the  United  States  of 
parents  one  of  whom  Is  a  citizen,  whereas 
Part  2  deals  with  "nationality  through  nat- 
uralization". The  predecessor  statutes  to  the 
Act  of  1952  made  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween persons  who  became  citizens  at  birth 
and  naturalized  citizens.  See  also  the  quota- 
tion from  Hackworth,  supra. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  should  be  construed  as  though 
it  read  that  citizenship  can  be  acquired  only 
by  birth  In  the  United  States  or  by  natural- 
ization In  the  United  States.  This  construc- 
tion Is  unsound.  If  It  were  correct  It  would 
prevent  forelgn-bom  children  from  being 
citizens  at  all,  since  they  are  neither  bom 
nor  naturalized  in  the  United  States.  This 
amendment  does  not  purport  to  enumerate 
all  methods  of  aicqulring  citizenship  or  to 
apply  to  forelgn-bom  children  In  any  way, 
as  Justice  Gray  points  out  In  his  opinion  In 
the  Wong  case,  at  page  688 : 

"This  sentence  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment is  declaratory  of  existing  rights,  and 
affirmative  of  existing  law,  as  to  each  of  the 
qualifications  therin  expressed — 'bom  in  the 
United  States,'  'naturalized  in  the  United 
States'  and  'subject  to  the  jurisdiction  there- 
of— in  short,  as  to  everything  relating  to 
the  acquisition  of  citizenship  by  facts  occur- 
ring within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
But  it  has  not  touched  the  acquisition  of 
citizenship  by  being  bom  abroad  of  Amer- 
ican parents."  (Italics  supplied.) 

Thus  it  Is  clear  that  the  amendment  in 
no  way  concerns  Itself  with  the  status  of 
foreign-born  children,  and  furnishes  no  sup- 
port whatsoever  for  the  Wong  dictum,  which 
asserts  that  such  children  acquired  citizen- 
ship by  natxiralizatlon  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  accordingly  believed  that  the  term 
"natiirallzed"  appUes  only  to  aliens  and  not 
to  those  who  are  automatically  citizens  from 
birth,  and  that  therefore  forelgn-bom  chil- 
dren of  citizens,  since  they  never  were  aliens 
and  became  citizens  at  birth  without  any 
action  on  their  part,  cannot  properly  be 
termed  naturalized,  and  that  the  dictum  In 
Wong  Is  wrong. 

VI.    CONCLUSION 

It  follows  from  the  preceding  that  Gov- 
ernor Romney,  who  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  from  his  birth  by  virtue  of  his 
parentage.  Is  a  natural-bom  citizen  and 
therefore  Is  eligible  under  the  constitution 
to  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  of  the 
umted  States. 

Furthermore,  It  Is  appropriate  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  quotation  from  Pro- 
fessor Corwln,  In  his  The  President,  Office 
and  Powers,  at  page  33,  which  in  referring 
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to  the  fovtrteen  years'  residence,  Is  dealing 
witb  anoUier  requirement  In  tbe  constitu- 
tion for  eligibility  to  the  office  of  President: 
"At  any  rate,  should  the  American  peo- 
ple ever  choose  for  President  a  person  bom 
abroad  of  American  parents,  it  is  highly  im- 
probable that  any  other  constitutional 
agency  would  venture  to  challenge  their  de- 
cision— a  belief  which  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Hoover's  title  to  the  Presidency 
was  not  so  challenged,  although  he  had  not 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  immediately  preceding  his  assump- 
tion of  office." 


BAIL  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  Wasliington  Post 
entitled  "Bail  System  in  Trouble." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bail  System  in  TaotrBix 

It  la  not  surprising  that  the  new  ball  sys- 
tem should  be  operating  imperfectly.  The 
practice  of  releasing  accused  persons  on  their 
own  pledges  to  be  present  when  their  trials 
are  called  la  new  to  Judges,  defendants  and 
the  Ball  Agency  alike.  Time  wUl  be  required 
to  develop  smooth  working  relationships. 

Much  more  than  time  will  also  be  required. 
The  bondsmen  who  have  largely  been  put 
out  of  business  did  render  a  useful  service, 
however  unfair  their  exploitation  of  the  poor 
defendants  may  have  been.  They  hustled 
their  clients  Into  court  on  the  day  of  their 
trial.  Under  the  Ball  Reform  Act  no  one 
performs  this  service  with  comparable 
effectiveness.  Chief  Judge  Bazelon  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  has  noted  complaints  that 
released  persons  are  not  properly  notified 
when  and  where  to  appear  In  court  and 
that  penalties  for  failure  to  appear  are  not 
being  consistently  applied. 

One  reason  Is,  of  coiirse,  that  the  Ball 
Agency  has  not  been  granted  the  personnel 
and  resources  It  needs  to  do  Its  Job.  Back- 
ground data  about  a  defendant  appealing 
for  release  without  monetary  ball  Is  often 
lacking.  As  a  result  some  are  apparently  re- 
leased Inadvlsably  and  others  complain  that 
they  are  detained  In  Jail  without  good  reason. 
If  this  system  is  to  operate  successfully,  it 
must  have  the  support  of  a  strong  fact- 
finding and  supervisory  organization  behind 
It. 

One  other  difficulty  appears  to  be  that 
some  Judges  are  not  siifBciently  familiar 
with  what  they  can  do  under  the  Ball  Reform 
Act.  Actiially  it  leaves  the  Judge  a  substan- 
tial number  of  choices — release  of  a  defend- 
ant on  his  own  recognizance,  requirement 
of  monetary  baU  if  deemed  necessary  for  the 
defendant's  appearance  for  trial;  release 
under  a  variety  of  conditions;  part-time  re- 
lease, and  so  forth.  But  here  again  a  strong 
and  vigorous  agency  for  administration  of 
the  Act  is  called  for. 

In  the  circumstances  the  District's  Judicial 
CoTincll  has  wisely  named  a  committee  to 
atudy  the  problem  and  bring  in  recommen- 
dations. In  our  view  the  theory  behind  the 
Act  Is  soiind,  but  In  practice  many  Improve- 
ments are  In  order.  The  committee  will  have 
a  heavy  task  to  work  out  practical  measiues 
that  win  prevent  the  Jailing  of  accused  per- 
sons because  of  their  poverty  and  at  the 
•ame  Ume  avoid  fxn-ther  delay  of  trials,  the 
treeing  of  dangerous  defendants  and  tbe 
defeat  of  Justice. 


SECRETARY    OP    DEFENSE 
McNAMARA 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
add  my  voice  to  the  chorus  of  those  who 


are  praising  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  and  bemoaning  his  decision 
to  leave  the  Government  soon.  In  other 
places  and  at  other  times  I  have  spelled 
out  my  very  deep  respect  for  and  admira- 
tion of  this  most  distinguished  public 
servant.  I  have  always  preferred  to  view 
him  as  the  philosopher-statesman  rather 
than  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

This  is  not  to  detract  from  his  brilliant 
role  in  directing  the  Pentagon;  but, 
rather,  is  another  way  of  sasrlng  that, 
powerful  and  terrifying  and  frustrating 
as  the  Job  of  Secretary  of  Defense  has  to 
be  in  these  critical  times,  Robert  Mc- 
Namara was  a  much  bigger  man  even 
than  this  job  he  filled  so  ably.  He  under- 
stood human  values  and  the  complexities 
of  the  human  race.  And  he  placed  these 
things  above  the  pedestrian  demands  of 
material  decisions  from  day  to  day. 

In  another  sense,  he  had  that  inner 
grasp  of  not  only  the  meaning  but  also 
the  Importance  of  our  country's  con- 
stitutional infrastructure  which  requires 
civilian  control  of  military  policies  and 
activities.  No  Secretary  of  Defense  In  our 
history  has  ever  been  more  brilliantly  In 
command  of  all  of  the  factors  present  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  than  has  Mr. 
McNamsira.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he  wUl  rank  in  history  as  the  great- 
est in  a  galaxy  of  outstanding  men  who 
have  sought  to  direct  the  military  activ- 
ities of  our  coimtry. 

Having  said  these  things,  however,  I 
cannot  resist  a  passing  comment  on  some 
of  those  who  are  now  according  Secretary 
McNamara  imequivocal  accolades  of  sup- 
port and  tribute.  Voices  have  been  raised 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  over  the 
past  7  years  as  well  as  voices  in  the 
fourth  estate  who  were  anything  but 
laudatory  or  even  respectful  of  the  high 
office  of  Secretary  of  Defense.  Many  of 
these  very  same  voices  are  now  paying 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  American. 
Some  of  them  are  now  seeking  to  identify 
with  his  views.  They  pretend  to  see  In 
his  wisdom  a  reflection  of  their  own. 

But,  Mr.  President,  assertions  of  this 
type  or  oratorical  gymnastics  of  this 
dimension  are  still  a  marvel  for  me  to 
behold.  I  say  that  with  deep,  personal 
feeling  because  some  of  these  same 
sources  regularly  have  not  only  assaulted 
the  Secretary,  they  have  demeaned  his 
role,  they  have  called  into  question  his 
motives,  they  have  doubted  his  judg- 
ment, and  at  times  they  have  even  ap- 
peared to  impugn  his  integrity.  For  these 
critics  now  to  rise  as  one  voice  to  express 
regret  over  his  pending  resignation  is 
imderstandably  hard  to  rationalize. 

Bob  McNamara  has  not  changed.  Prom 
the  very  beginning  he  has  had  a  grasp 
of  what  the  American  position  In  eastern 
Asia  is  all  about.  He  has  had  an  under- 
standing of  the  forces  of  history  which 
compel  our  presence  there.  He  has  had 
a  sense  of  restraint  and  yet  of  determina- 
tion to  see  It  through.  All  of  these  at- 
tributes of  the  Secretary  were  lost  upon 
his  critics  for  7  years. 

Either  they  could  not  see  the  big  pic- 
ture which  he  carefully  sketched  for 
them,  or  they  did  not  want  to  see  it.  They 
repeatedly  "tuned  him  out"  or  "turned 
him  off."  Therefore,  the  present  inclina- 
tion of  the  antl-McNamara  groups  now 
to  identify  with  him  may  offer  some  hope. 


It  may  indicate  that  they  have  at  last 
seen  the  light— even  at  this  late  date— as 
they  compete  with  each  other  to  embrace 
his  wisdom. 

Some  of  them  demean  him  further  by 
suggesting  that  he  has  changed  over  to 
their  views.  It  rather  seems  to  me  that 
the  reverse  may  be  true.  The  critics  who 
now  applaud  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mark  Twain's  old  story 
about  his  father,  when  Twain  said: 

When  I  was  14,  I  was  disgusted  with  how 
Ignorant  my  father  was.  But  by  the  time 
I  had  reached  the  age  of  21,  I  was  amazed 
at  how  much  the  old  man  had  learned. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  14-year-old 
critics  of  Secretary  McNamara  who  now, 
after  7  years,  have  acquired  a  greater 
sense  of  the  Secretary's  perspective.  If 
only  one  could  believe  that  some  of  the 
more  vociferous  of  the  critics  have  in- 
deed seen  the  McNamara  light,  there 
would  be  some  reason  to  rejoice  in  this 
present  moment.  I  fervently  hope  that 
this  Is  the  case. 

Robert  McNtunara  from  the  very  first 
has  had  a  strong — even  powerful — grasp 
of  the  dimensions  of  our  country's  role  in 
these  times.  Hopefully,  now  we  can  close 
remks  and  mobilize  behind  his  wisdom 
and  foresight. 


PHA  TALKS  TOUGH  ON 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
Philip  J.  Maloney,  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  FHA.  recently  delivered  a 
strong  speech  to  FHA  officials  concern- 
ing racial  discrimination.  Mr.  Maloney 
makes  it  quite  clear  that,  so  far  as  the 
top  echelon  In  FHA  Is  concerned,  racial 
discrimination  in  FHA  programs  will  not 
be  tolerated.  In  talking  to  the  FHA  field 
officials,  Mr.  Maloney  bluntly  warned 
that,  if  an  FHA  official  cannot  abide  by 
the  nondiscrimination  policies  of  the 
FHA,  he  should  "in  good  conscience  step 
aside  for  men  who  can  provide  leader- 
ship in  these  areas." 

Mr.  President,  the  FHA  has  come  a 
long  way  from  1950,  when  its  official 
manuals  required  racial  segregation  as 
a  condition  for  Federal  aid.  For  exam- 
ple, the  official  FHA  manuals  once  cau- 
tioned against  "Infiltration  of  Inhar- 
monious racial  and  national  groups"  or 
"a  lower  class  of  Inhabitants"  or  the 
"presence  of  Incompatible  racial  ele- 
ments." A  neighborhood  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  less  stable  and  therefore 
ineligible  for  FHA  insurance  if  it  con- 
tained "a  lower  level  of  society."  Zoning 
restrictions  and  racial  convenants  were 
openly  advocated  by  the  FHA.  In  fact, 
FHA  even  prepared  the  form  for  the  re- 
strictive convenant  and  left  blank  spaces 
to  be  filled  in  according  to  the  particular 
prejudice  or  whims  of  the  builder. 

Mr.  Maloney 's  forthright  speech  stands 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  early,  but 
hopefully  long-discredited,  policy  of 
PHA. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the  top 
management  of  FHA  for  the  leadership 
they  have  brought  In  this  area.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  Is  a  difficult  task  to  change 
Ingrained  prejudices  and  procedures 
which  have  grown  up  over  time,  but  it 
Is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  effort  Is 
being  made. 
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the  problems  are,  where  the  work  Is  to  be 
done.  This  Is  where  we  want  FHA  financing 
to  be  today. 

As    Assistant    Secretary    Brownsteln    told 


Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-       The  pomt  is  that  FHA  la  unequivocaUy 

sent  that  Mr.  Maloney's  remarks  and    «?'^"*r*J°.'1"*"7i^.^Yf^^  !!^*^ 

seiJi/   ""••     ,       „^>„i»,„    inTA'o     o«+4       ployment.  Thla  la  not  a  sometime  commlt- 

an    editorial    concerning    FHAs     antl-     ^^^  u^e  our  commitments  for  mortgage         .  ^  ^  „^ 

discrimination    campaign,    published    in     inguj^nce  it's  a  permanent,  irrevocable  com-  you,  get  out  and  find  sponsors  and  builders 

the  New  York  Times,  be  printed  In  the     mitment  Today,  tomorrow,  and  forever.  And  for  housing  for  low-Income  famUles  and  In 

I  want  you  to  know  it,  and  to  get  with  it,  and  the  Inner  cities.  Don't  sit  at  your  deeka  and 

stay  with  it.  Today,  tomorrow,  and  forever,  wait  for  proposals  to  come  to  you.  Oo  get 


Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  ot  Phujp  J.  MAI.ONKT,  Depdtt  As- 
sistant Sbcriwabt-Dbfutt  PHA  Commis- 
sioner, to  th«  Washington   Conixrence 
or  PHA  Directors  and  Chief  Underwrit- 
CBS,  October  25,  1967 
We  meet  again.  Before  I  even  begin  my 
talk.  I  want  to  take  up  a  special  Interest  of 
mme  that  U  related  to  my  subject  of  this 
morning — sex.   It  must  have  been  brought 
^ome  to  you  this  week  that  there  sits  among 
you  one — only  one — woman  who  has  reached 
the  underwriting  top  in  PHA. 

In  our  concern  for  equal  opporttinity,  we 
sometimes  tend  to  limit  ourselves  to  racial 
considerations.  It  is  equally  Important  that 
there  be  equal  opportunity  for  women  to 
enter  and  rise  In  our  technical  positions  In 
tbe  field  offices,  as  well  as  here  In  Washington. 
It  should  not  be  a  great  chore  to  bring 
more  women  Into  the  tmderwriting  profes- 
sion. There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  that 
women  should  not  be  well  represented  in  the 
mortgage  credit  positions  in  FHA.  Women 
abound  in  such  positions  In  the  savings  and 
loan  associations.  They  sit  on  loan  commit- 
tees, with  equal  authority  to  that  of  their 
male  counterparts.  And  there  are  women  in 
highly  prominent  architectxiral  positions 
around  the  country.  I  ask  you  to  make  spe- 
cial efforts  to  induce  women  to  enter  careers 
within  FHA.  I  think  our  underwriting  wlU 
be  aU  the  better  for  It,  and  it  will  take  some 
of  the  lonely  load  from  Mrs.  Brown's  shoul- 
ders. So — seriously — I  want  you  to  take  posi- 
tive actions  In  this  area  of  sex. 

Today  I  want  to  talk  to  you  further  about 
equal  opp>ortunlty  In  housing  and  employ- 
ment in  the  Federal  Hoiising  Administration. 
Don't  groan — don't  think  that  I'm  going  to 
simply  repeat  old  lines  about  the  Executive 
Order  and  that  all  hoiising  insured  since 
November  2,  1962,  must  be  equally  available 
without  regard  to  race,. creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin.  I'll  be  saying  these  things,  but 
you  can  say  them  as  well  as  I  can.  You've 
said  them  and  read  them  many  times.  But 
I'm  going  to  talk  cold  turkey  about  them 
and  about  our  performance  In  making  these 
policies  realities.  And  about  our  failures  In 
making  these  realities. 

I  happen  to  be  the  HUD  Deputy  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Officer  for  FHA,  as  well 
as  the  HUD  Deputy  Contract  Compliance  Of- 
ficer. In  addition,  I  oversee  the  processing  of 
every  complaint  of  discrimination  in  housing. 
Tou  won't  see  my  name  or  title  in  the  offi- 
cial processing  procedures  for  these  com- 
plaints, but  I  want  you  to  know  that  every 
move  made  In  the  processing  of  these  com- 
plaints comes  before  me — and  when  neces- 
sary, before  the  Assistant  Secretary.  What  we 
have  seen  111  come  to  a  bit  later. 

Mow  I've  mentioned  a  couple  of  my  special 
titles  In  assuring  equal  opportunity,  but  I 
dont  hold  these  titles  In  particularly  high 
regard.  In  fact,  I  would  as  soon  see  them 
abandoned.  I  think  that  they  tend  to  sepa- 
rate matters  of  equality  In  housing  and  em- 
plojmient  from  our  day-to-day  work.  This 
shouldn't  be,  and  I  do  not  really  separate 
these  special  responslbUlties  from  the  exer- 
cise of  my  full  responsibility  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary.  And  neither  does  Assistant 
Secretary  Brownsteln.  Those  of  you  who  have 
badly  exercised  your  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities in  equal  housing  and  employment,  and 
have  heard  from  us,  well  realize  that  we  do 
not  separate  our  concern  for  equal  opportu- 
nity from  our  other  concerns  over  the  oper- 
ations of  the  agency.  We  can  manifest  our 
displeasure — and  sometimes  pleasure — \inder 
any  title  whatever. 


I  would  be  less  than  frank  If  I  told  you  that 
I  thought  you  had  really  done  what  you  could 
have  done  in  these  areas  up  to  the  present 
time.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  you  have 
been  measured  and  been  foiind  wanting. 
Well,  now  I  want  you  to  measure  up — to 
manifest  your  loyalty  and  zeal  for  these 
causes.  If  you  cant  g^ve  this  much  to  your 
positions  of  leadership  in  the  Department, 
I  suggest  that,  in  good  conscience,  you  should 
step  aside  for  men  who  can  provide  leader- 
ship In  these  areas. 

Assistant  Secretary  Brownsteln  told  you 
emphatically  where  the  prime  thrust  of  FHA 
mxist  be — ^in  housing  for  famUles  of  low  In- 
come and  In  the  restoration  of  the  Inner 
cities.  The  realization  of  these  goals  la  as  of 
right  now  the  mission  of  the  agency.  Ifa 
nothing  new  for  us  to  take  on  special  chal- 
lenges, and  you're  looking  at  fool's  gold  If 
you  continue  to  look  back  and  take  pride  In 
the  PHA  accomplishments  of  the  past.  More- 
over, there's  a  bit  of  hypocrisy  In  such  rear- 
view  mirroring.  Most  of  us  weren't  aroimd 
to  have  been  the  leaders  of  yesteryear.  Those 
who  went  before  us  were  those  leaders.  They 
met  the  challenges  of  their  day,  and  their 
glory  Is  not  ours.  We  have  to  meet  the  tests 
of  our  own  time,  and  the  tests  are  different. 
If  we  axe  to  Join  In  the  continuing  fine  history 
of  PHA  and  Join  with  the  leaders  of  the  past, 
we  have  to  realize  that  the  time  of  our  test- 
ing Is  now.  And  I  think  that  you  all  realize 
that  the  tests  are  hard.  But  so  were  the  ear- 
lier tests  of  those  who  led  before  us.  I  would 
hate  to  say  that  we  cannot  measure  up  to 
the  demands  of  our  time,  as  they  did  to  those 
of  theirs.  And,  If  we  can't,  with  the  wealth  of 
tradition  and  experience  which  we  have  In- 
herited, adapt  ourselves  to  meet  our  chal- 
lenges, then  we  might  as  well  call  It  qiUts 
now.  Assistant  Secretary  Browixsteln  was  In 
dead  earnest  when  he  said  that  these  are 
critical  times  for  FHA.  We  either  produce, 
as  we  have  before,  or  we  are  an  agency  with 
little  future.  And  If  that  should  come  to  pass, 
you  and  I  wUl  have  betrayed  our  Inheritance. 

Don't  think  that  I  have  strayed  from  my 
theme  of  equality.  It's  right  here.  With 
our  primary  mission  of  housing  for  families 
of  low  Income  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Inner  cities,  we  stand  face-to-face,  eyeball- 
to-eyeball  with  the  spectre  of  discrimination, 
the  ghoul  of  a  lack  of  basic  freedom  Ux. 
housing  and  employment.  These  are  the 
shame  of  our  cities,  the  shame  of  o\ir  nation. 
And  there  Is  no  way  to  separate  these  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  from  the  mission 
that  we  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Brown- 
steln. They  are  inextricably  Joined.  If  you 
try  to  separate  them,  you  are  doomed  to 
failure  from  the  start.  Tou  can't  be  a  leader 
In  the  solution  of  the  real  problems  of  the 
city.  If  you  are  incapable  of  seeing  that  Jobs 
and  housing  are  roots  of  these  problems. 
And  If  you  can't  take  a  total  look  at  the 
problems  of  the  cities — Including  all  the 
ghastly  realities  of  the  slums,  the  Inhuman 
conditions  In  which  ao  many  city  dwellers 
live — then  you  cannot  measure  up  to  the 
leadership  which  we  are  demanding  of  you 
today.  Tou  cannot  sit  at  your  desks  to  exer- 
cise this  leadership,  driving  home  on  free- 
ways, through  parks  and  well-established, 
well-maintained  neighborhoods.  Tou  may 
live  in  these  fine  areas,  but  your  mission 
is  far  from  them.  Tou  belong  In  the  slums, 
meeting  with  minority  groups,  groups  of 
the  poor,  groups  of  those  who  can  sponsor 
housing  projects  for  the  poor  and  for  those 
m  the  Inner  city.  Tou  must  plow  through 
the  dirty  streets,  the  garbage,  the  rat-in- 
fested houses  and  apartment  buildings.  This 
la  where  we  want  you  to  be.  Thla  la  where 


them.  Put  them  together,  cooperating  with 
every  group  possible.  Oet  to  know  intimately 
all  of  the  state  and  local  officials  who  can 
help  you  in  this  mission,  as  well  as  aU  of 
the  officials  of  fair  housing  and  minority 
groups  who  can  help  you.  But  realize  that 
you  are  supposed  to  be  leaders.  Tou  are 
the  highest  decentralized  HUD  officials.  Tou 
have  been  given  great  authority,  but  I  won- 
der whether  you  realize  how  much.  And  I 
wonder  whether  you  exercise  it  as  we  want 
you  to.  Tou  have  the  authority  to  commit 
the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Commissioner  to  Insure  mortgages.  Tou  de- 
termine whether  these  are  worthy  transac- 
tions and  ultimately  make  the  decision.  And 
your  decisions  are  binding  on  the  Secretary. 
Tou  have  this  authority.  We  want  you  to 
use  it  positively,  not  passively. 

Be  a  leader.  Use  your  authority  In  an 
urban  renewal  area,  for  example.  The  local 
renewal  authority  should  be  In  close  consul- 
tation with  you  from  the  very  beginning. 
And  you  should  be  thinking  deeply  and 
imaginatively  on  the  area  problems  from 
the  beginning.  Any  housing  proposals  fall 
In  your  Jurisdiction.  When  you  see  an  area 
that  can  be  redeveloped  for  family  living, 
you  should  say  so.  Many  of  ovir  central  city 
areas  now  up  for  renewal  were  residential 
areas  once.  There  may  be  good  reason  for  re- 
developing them  as  residential  areas  again. 
And  I  don't  mean  as  luxury  high-rise  proj- 
ects. But  here  you  are  the  force  that  should 
mold  this  dedaion.  Many  a  city  renewal 
agency  will  block  out  these  former  Inner- 
city  areas  for  luxury  apartments.  But  you 
don't  have  to  agree.  It's  your  ultimate  de- 
cision on  what  PHA  Is  going  to  Insure  In 
these  areas.  Tou  have  the  authority  to  say 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  these  plans.  And  Bt<^  to 
realize  that  -wtMt  you  say  may  well  deter- 
mine these  matters.  In  many  Instances.  The 
Secretary  has  clearly  stated  that  In  urban 
renewal  areas  we  will  give  primary  consider- 
ation to  providing  renewal  hoiielng  to  fam- 
Ules of  low  tnccHne,  many  of  whom  wiU  be 
from  minority  groujjs. 

But,  if  you  are  to  be  the  leadM-  that  I  am 
talking  about,  you  have  to  act  big.  Tou  are 
big  In  authority,  if  you  stop  to  realize  it.  But 
you  have  to  use  all  the  authority  that  we 
have  vested  In  you.  "Hiroughout  your  Juris- 
diction, not  only  In  your  insuring  office  city, 
you  must  make  your  presence  and  authority 
felt.  Meet  as  equals  sharing  a  problem  with 
any  and  all  local  or  state  officials,  with  any 
groups,  or  Individuals  that  can  help  us  in 
the  accomplishment  of  our  mission.  Act  to 
meet  this  mission.  Don't  wait  to  react  after 
someone  else  has  made  a  proposal  to  you. 
Guide  the  development  of  the  proposal. 

We  want  FHA  to  be  an  imaginative,  driv- 
ing, thrusting  force  throughout  this  coim- 
try. And  you  have  to  be  the  drivers.  Tou 
must  develop  within  yourselves  a  sense  of 
iirgency  and  transmit  it  to  every  member  of 
your  staff.  Tou  must  reexamine  your  work- 
ing habits  to  free  yourself  from  every  non- 
essential chore  so  that  you  can  dedicate  your 
talent  and  time  to  the  active  promotion  of 
the  mission  that  Assistant  Secretary  Brown- 
steln has  laid  out. 

On  equal  opportunity  matters,  I  hope  that 
you  don't  think  that  I  have  no  grounds  :.or 
my  sense  of  xirgency.  I  have.  And  I'm  going 
to  speak  frankly  on  these  matters. 

As  you  know,  we  have  Just  completed  a 
survey  of  all  buUders  operating  In  subdivi- 
sions covered  by  the  Executive  Order  on 
Equal  Opportunity  in  Housing  of  Novem- 
ber 20.  1962.  We  asked  you  to  get  these  buUd- 
ers to  state  or  estimate  the  number  of  mi- 
nority-group buyers  they  had  In  these  aub- 
dlvlaloDS. 
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The  r«8ult8  have  now  been  tabulated.  The 
surrey  ■how«cl  that  666.678  lota  bad  been 
developed  xinder  coverage  of  the  Order.  And 
410,674  units  bad  been  sold.  I  suspect  that 
these  nuxabers — both  of  then>— are  very 
much  under  the  actual  numbers.  They 
should  be  considerably  higher,  according  to 
our  usual  estimates.  Slightly  over  36,000  of 
these  units  were  reportedly  sold  to  members 
of  minority  groups — the  Negroes,  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  Orientals,  and  the  Spanish 
Americana.  Reportedly  13,832  units  were  sold 
to  Negroes,  12,765  to  Spanish  Americans, 
8.784  to  Orientals,  and  687  to  American  In- 
dians. We  have,  therefore,  according  to  this 
survey,  provided  housing  for  families  from 
most  minority  groups  at  the  rate  of  some- 
what over  8%  of  the  housing  units  devel- 
oped and  sold  under  coverage  of  the  Order. 
Since  we  Just  have  completed  the  tabula- 
tion of  this  survey,  we  have  not  had  It 
analyzed  and  placed  in  proper  relation  to 
Income  levels,  market  demand,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  now  beginning  in  the  Research  and 
Statistics  Division.  When  this  work  is  com- 
plete, we  will  have  a  much  more  sophisti- 
cated measure  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished so  far. 

But  even  from  the  rough  tabulations  that 
we  now  have,  I  think  I  can  safely  make  cer- 
tain deductions.  We  have  not  done  well 
enough  In  providing  housing  for  minority 
families.  The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  when 
you  look  at  the  record  of  a  number  of  large 
urban  centers  and  see  that  virtually  no 
minority  family  housing  has  been  provided 
through  FHA.  And  these  are  urban  centers 
with  large  concentrations  of  mlncMrlty  citi- 
zens. I  am  not  going  to  Identify  these  urban 
areas,  but  you  saw  the  results  before  you 
sent  them  to  Washington.  You  know  where 
your  area  stands,  bow  poorly  it  stands.  And 
then  we  must  consider  that  some  of  this 
minorlty-fanxlly  housing,  probably  a  great 
deal  of  It,  Is  in  developments  that  are  largely 
or  wholly  occupied  by  minority  families. 

I  realize,  as  you  do,  that  we  are  here  deal- 
ing in  an  area  that  is  shot  through  with 
social  cust<Mns  and  prejudices.  Pressures 
strongly  resistant  to  change  make  progress 
exceedingly  diOcyilt.  Progress  can  only  be 
made  to  the  degree  that  social  attitudes  can 
be  changed.  And  this  Isnt  easy.  The  goal  Is, 
of  course,  to  change  these  attitudes  so  that 
minority  families  are  socially  free  to  seek  the 
housing  they  can  sifford  and  desire  anywhere. 
We  are  far  from  this  goal,  obviously,  but  I 
think  some  notable  progress  has  been  made 
In  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  walls 
havent  come  tumbling  down  yet,  but  they 
are  being  breeched  m  many  places. 

What  wlU  ultimately  bring  them  down  U 
positive  efforts  to  enable  the  minority  to 
choose  freely  any  hotislng  they  can  handle  In 
any  developments  financed  throxigh  FHA. 
When  minority  families  can  freely  choose 
among  any  number  of  developments,  and 
not  be  restricted  to  developments  that  will 
ultimately  be  largely  occupied  by  minorities, 
then  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  some 
real  progress  has  been  made. 

So  that  we  may  be  able  to  achieve  this 
real  rate  of  progress,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  be  hard  and  sharp — as  wise  as  the  serpent. 
You're  dealing  in  a  field  in  which  others  are 
hard,  sharp,  and  competitive.  If  building  and 
real  estate  operators  believe  that  you  are 
complacent,  busy  about  many  other  things, 
or  less  than  zealous  in  this  cause,  they  will 
In  the  vast  majority  of  Instances  take  the 
easy  course — business  as  usual,  within  the 
safety  of  the  social  customs  or  prejudices  of 
the  area.  And  you  must  realize  this  fact. 
Human  factors  are  strong  here.  Tty  to  re- 
member the  statement  of  Thomas  More,  the 
great  Chancellor  under  King  Henry  VHI: 

"It  la  not  possible  for  all  things  to  be  well 
unless  all  men  are  good — which  I  think  will 
not  be  thus  for  a  good  many  years." 

The  time  of  total  goodness  hasnt  arrived. 
But  If  the  bollden  and  seDers  recognize  that 


your  eye  is  on  them  constantly,  that  you  are 
Just  as  sharp  as  they  are  In  the  Intricacies 
of  building  and  real  estate  operations,  they 
are  going  to  be  more  careful  to  operate  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Order.  If  they  know  that  you 
know  all  of  the  Ins  and  outs  of  mortgage 
financing,  construction  schedules,  nuu'ket 
potentialities,  and  urban  growth,  they  wUl 
recognize  you  as  a  formidable  opponent  If 
their  operations  force  that  role  on  you. 

But  let's  hope  that  such  a  role  Is  not  forced 
on  you.  Let's  hope  that  you  have — or  can 
attain — such  statiire  in  the  industries  with 
which  you  deal  that  you  can  work  coopera- 
tively with  all  to  make  progress  toward  equal 
opportunity  in  housing. 

I  want  to  mention  our  formal  complaint 
procediu-es.  But  first  I  want  to  make  siue 
you  clearly  understand  that  such  procedures 
actually  do  exist.  They  do,  and  they  have 
existed  since  shortly  after  the  Issuance  of 
the  Order.  They  are  one  of  the  last  sections 
of  Volume  V  of  the  Manual.  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  this  point  because  we  have  had 
several  recent  Instances  where  directors  faced 
with  a  complaint  of  violations  of  the  Order 
proceeded  to  attempt  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaint In  their  own  fashion.  In  several  cases, 
the  directors  had  already  made  their  findings 
in  the  complaint  cases,  when  Washington 
learned  of  the  matter  and  had  the  case  re- 
opened and  properly  processed.  Don't  let  this 
happen  to  you.  It's  embarrassing  all  around 
and  causes  delays  and  undue  resentment 
from  all  parties  Involved  In  the  case.  And  the 
processing  lacks  the  uniformity  we  desire  In 
the  application  of  the  Order. 

I  most  emphatically  do  not  want  anyone 
In  the  agency  to  feel  that  the  formal  com- 
plaint procedure  is  a  significant  tool  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Order.  It  is  a 
procedure  to  assure  the  rights  of  a  particular 
homebuyer  in  a  particular  deal.  If  the  com- 
plaint proves  justified,  of  course,  the  future 
operations  of  the  builder  or  seller  should — 
if  still  permitted  the  benefits  of  FHA  finan- 
cing— be  under  special  surveillance.  This 
doesn't  get  us  very  far  very  fast.  But  we  still 
must  be  extremely  careful  In  the  processing 
of  these  complaints.  Since  the  Issuance  of 
the  Order,  we  have  had  only  136  complaints. 
This  shows  clearly  that  we  should  not  look 
for  great  accomplishments  through  the  com- 
plaint process,  even  If  we  had  a  substantial 
Increase  in  volume.  We  have,  by  the  way, 
new  and  we  think.  Improved,  complaint  proc- 
essing procedures  virtually  ready  for  replace- 
ment of  the  present  procedures. 

In  my  review  of  the  complaints  we  have 
had,  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  misunder- 
stand the  builder's  position  In  FHA's  eyes 
In  some  Instances.  You  must  remember  that 
the  builder  certified  to  FHA  that  he  would 
conduct  his  operations  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Order  before  he  got 
xinderway.  Then,  when  a  complaint  Is  made 
that  he  has  discriminated,  and  the  director 
has  determined  that  this  complaint  of  dis- 
crimination Is  justified,  the  builder  Is  re- 
quested to  sell  the  desired  home  to  the  com- 
plainant. We've  achieved  our  first  objective— 
to  get  the  complainant  a  house  if  his  com- 
plaint is  valid.  But  we're  not  finished  with 
the  builder  in  these  cases.  He  certified  that 
he  would  not  discriminate  in  his  operations. 
We  determined  that  he  had  violated  his 
certifixiatlon.  The  fact  that  be  sells  a  house 
to  the  complainant  when  we  bring  him  to 
book  does  not  let  him  return  to  business  as 
\isual,  with  another  certification  that  hell 
now  abide  by  th«  Order.  His  certiflcaUon  la 
too  suspect  for  our  future  reliance  on  It.  He 
has  now  to  demonstrate  to  us  through  some 
poalttve  actions  that  he  will.  In  fact,  be  offer- 
ing his  houses  equally  to  all.  What  we  wUl 
accept  as  a  satisfactory  positive  action  pro- 
gram will  depend  on  the  particulars  of  the 
case.  For  this  reason.  It  Is  vitally  important 
that  you  directors  keep  in  close  contact  with 
Washington  aa  you  process  these  complaint 
cases,  particularly  as  you  reach  the  point  of 


resolving  the  complaint,  but  before  you  maks 
your  determination  known,  or  lay  down  any 
sanctions.  It  la  here  that  we  want  you  to 
have  our  advice  and  concurrence  to  achieve 
uniformity  In  the  enforcement  of  the  Order. 
We  wUl  give  you  advice  bcised  on  our  knowl- 
edge of  previous  complaint  cases  and  their 
resolution,  as  well  aa  any  legal  guidance  you 
may  need. 

I  think  you  will  notice  that  we  have  grad- 
ually toughened  our  attitude  toward  build- 
ers who  have  been  found  to  be  in  violation 
of  their  certification  of  compliance  with  the 
Order.  We  will  continue  this  attitude  toward 
these  builders  or  sellers  who  refuse  to  honor 
their  certifications  to  us.  If  builders  decide 
to  leave  our  programs  on  this  account,  then 
BO  be  It.  When  the  builder  comes  into  our 
programs,  the  decision  not  to  discriminate 
has  been  made — he  has  no  choice  later  to 
decide  honorably  which  way  to  go. 

We  are  In  the  process  of  Issuing  Jointly 
with  the  Veterans  Administration  letters  to 
all  builders,  mortgage  lenders,  and  manage- 
ment brokers  calling  to  their  attention  their 
responsibilities  for  equal  opportunity  in 
housing  If  they  wish  to  continue  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  oxir  programs. 
Over  160.000  of  these  letters  will  be  Issued 
through  the  Insuring  offices  to  builders  and 
management  brokers  and  through  the  Wash- 
Ing^n  office  to  all  approved  mortgage  lenders. 
The  letters  are  on  the  presses  now  and  will 
be  distributed  promptly.  You  will  see  them 
today. 

But  again,  I  do  not  want  to  make  more  of 
the  potential  of  the  complaint  procedure 
than  is  JusUfled.  Its  effectiveness  Is  sharply 
limited  and  local  In  nature.  But  I  do  want 
complaints  properly  handled. 

If  FHA  can  get  stably  Integrated  neigh- 
borhoods established  aroxmd  the  country, 
then  we  will  have  achieved  something  In 
providing  equality  in  housing  opportunity. 
Every  example  of  such  stable  Integration  la 
worth  Infinitely  more  than  all  of  our  suc- 
cessful complaint  actions  together.  In  fact, 
the  two  actions  are  not  even  comparable  as 
to  the  worth  to  us  and  to  the  nation.  Suc- 
cessfully Integrated  neighborhoods  should 
be  contagious.  And  aa  these  examples  spread, 
we  are  ever  nearer  to  breaking  the  racially 
restrictive  bonds  on  our  Inner-city  areas  that 
lead  to  progressive  deterioration  of  these 
areas  where  poverty,  overcrowding,  and  sub- 
standard housing  feed  the  forces  of  despair 
and  discontent.  We  cannot  effectively  relieve 
the  pressures  in  these  areas  and  restore  them 
unleaa  all  other  neighborhoods  of  the  metro- 
politan area  are  freely  open  to  all  who  can 
and  want  to  live  in  thun. 

I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  another  amp^ei 
of  equal  opportunity — FHA  employment. 
Here  again  I  find  that  progress  has  been  gen- 
erally slow  and  that  we  must  Improve  our 
record.  We  have  a  few  new  means  which  m 
hope  will  be  helpful  in  this  area,  but  befor* 
mentioning  them,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
record. 

At  the  end  of  September,  FHA  had  7,938 
employees.  Of  these,  909  were  Negro  em- 
polyees.  So  throughout  the  agency.  Negroes 
comprised  11.6%  of  the  total  onployment. 
This  Negro  employment  level  ha*  been  moT- 
Ing  up  slowly.  So  the  direction  Is  right,  but 
the  rate  Is  too  slow. 

At  the  end  of  September,  the  FHA  Wash- 
ington wnployment  ratio  for  Negroes  stood  at 
30.4%  of  total  employment.  For  the  field, 
the  ratio  for  Negroes  wats  6.3%.  Both  areas 
showed  gains,  but  they  were  too  small.  And, 
ot  course,  many  of  our  Negro  employees  are 
concentrated  In  the  lower  level,  non-profes- 
alonal  areas  of  employment.  There  has  also 
been  progress  In  the  reduction  of  offices  and 
divisions  In  ^HA  without  Negro  employees. 
Some  remain,  however,  and  some  of  the  prog- 
ress has  been  made  only  under  pressure  from 
my  office.  This  should  not  be  necessary.  The 
need  for  the  t&Ienta  ot  Negro  employees  in 
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all  ofBces  in  PHA— and  I  do  not  mean  what 
18  caUed  "tokenism"  In  any  way— aboold  rs- 
maln  uppermost  in  your  mtods  at  an  times 
when  taking  personnel  actions. 

I  know  that  at  aome  times  and  In  aomc 
places.  It  Is  hard  to  locate  qualified  Negro 
employment  candidates.  ParticvJarly  for 
our  technical  and  professional  poatUons.  But 
it  Is  not  Impossible,  and  it  Is  very  possible 
when  we  all  make  continuing  positive  efforts 
at  recruitment.  This  takes  leadership,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field,  where  much  of  yoiu- 
personnel  la  In  the  technical  fields,  anJ  re- 
cruitment la  dlfflCTilt  regardless  of  racial  fac- 
tors. But  if  you  exercise  your  leadership  In 
making  and  keeping  contacts  with  schools 
and  organisations,  much  can  be  done  to  Im- 
prove our  present  position.  You  must  be  sure 
that  these  are  not  one-time,  sporadic  con- 
tacts. They  must  be  sincere  and  continuing. 
With  such  careful  cultivation,  there  should 
be  some  fruit.  Don't  expect  a  bountiful 
harvest.  But  be  sure  to  do  all  that  you  can 
to  take  tbt  first  and  beet  fruiu.  If  you 
should  locate  candidates  that  are  prmnls- 
Ing  for  employment  by  FHA — and  you  don't 
have  openings  for  them — ^thlnk  of  the 
agency  and  HUD  as  a  whole.  Let  my  office 
know  ot  these  candidates,  or  notify  the  Di- 
rector of  Personnel.  If  you  cant  consider 
them,  other  Insuring  offices  may  need  them 
badly,  or  so  might  the  Washington  office. 

FHA  will  conUnue  Its  special  annual  re- 
cruitment drive  In  the  colleges  for  minority 
graduates.  And,  we  have  established  a  new 
position  to  guide  special  recruitment  efforts 
In  the  personnel  division.  We  hope  these  ac- 
tions  will   prove   helpful. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  announce  an 
Imminent   new   program   under   which    we 
would  begin  to  train  candidates  for  our  own 
technical  positions,  starting  with  candidates 
far  below  those  we  take  Into  our  regular 
technical    training   schools    In    the    various 
branches    ot    underwriting..    We    plan — al- 
though we  may  have  to  defer  this  plan — *o 
locate  promising  candidates   who  may   not 
qualify   for  our   regular   intern   or   trainee 
positions  In  a  nimiber  of  Insuring  offices.  If 
these    show    promise    for    special    training 
portions,  we  plan  to  take  them  Into  the 
FHA  service  at  the  03-2  and  OS-S  levels 
and  educate  them  ourselves.  We  will   have 
positive    support    from    a    contract    educa- 
tional  Institution   for  the  development   of 
the  non-FHA  educational  materials  and  for 
professional   teaching   guidance.   The   train- 
ing In  FHA  technical  fields  will  be  done  by 
insuring  office  personnel.  The  training  will 
be  In   mortgage   credit,    property   manage- 
ment, appraisal,  archltectvu-al.  Title  I  serv- 
icing, and  other  areas.  Those  of  the  promis- 
ing students  who  pass  the  pre-trainee  level 
work  will  enter  into  the  newly  revived  posi- 
tion of  Housing  Aide,  GS-4 — this  is  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  the  old   underwriting  aide 
position.  Successful  completion  of  the  train- 
ing In  this  position  will  entitle  the  student 
to  enter  into  one  of   our   official   training 
schools  or  to  imdertake  similar  training  In 
an  Insvulng  office  leading  Into  our  regular 
technical  positions. 

The  program  is  developed,  and  we  are 
ready  to  contract  with  an  educational  Insti- 
tution for  the  professional  guidance  we  need. 
The  test  offices  have  been  tentatively  identi- 
fied to  start  the  program.  But  there  the  good 
news  ends.  We  develojjed  this  test  program 
because  we  know  of  the  difficulty  of  finding 
candidates  for  employment  with  training  In 
the  specialized  fields  that  we  need,  particu- 
larly in  the  Insuring  offices.  We  have  been 
two  years  In  developing  the  program  and  In 
negotiating  with  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. Now  that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with 
oijr  program — one  we  think  wlU  work — we 
suddenly  face  the  battle  of  the  budget.  I 
know  you  have  all  followed  the  recent  con- 
gressional actions  aimed  at  limiting  our 
budgets,  and  tbe  actions  taken  to  continue 
our  spending  at  last  year's  level,  pending 
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fltiai  action  on  this  year's  bxidget.  as  well  as 
the  action  taken  to  require  executive  agen- 
cies to  absorb  the  entire  cost  ot  the  employee 
pay  raise  in  their  exisUng  budgets.  These  are 
serious  complications.  How  they  win  be  ulti- 
mately decided  by  the  Congress  I  cannoft  tell. 
And  until  we  know  the  outcome,  we  are  not 
In  a  position  to  say  whether  we  can  under- 
take this  new  em^doyee -training  program  as 
we  had  originally  planned  it.  We  called  it 
Fair  Chance,  and  we  are  committed  to  it. 
Ar»i  it  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. But  if  we  are  faced  with  severe  budget 
cuts,  on  top  ot  a  current  staffing  shortage, 
we  may  have  to  postpone  the  test  period  of 
Fair  Chance.  Or,  If  the  cuts  are  not  too 
severe,  we  may  be  able  to  start  the  Fair 
Chance  program  on  a  very  limited  basis  using 
a  few  of  our  own  present  promising  em- 
ployees— a  sort  of  pre-test  program.  But  If 
there  are  no  severe  cuts  in  the  budget,  we 
should  be  able  to  proceed  with  Fair  Chance 
within  a  matter  of  months. 

We  are  also  implementing  an  aJBrmatlve 
action  and  goals  program  in  both  Washing- 
ton and  In  the  field.  Under  this  program  each 
major  division  In  Washington  and  *»cb  In- 
suring office  will  set  its  own  goals  for  equal 
opportunity  in  employment  and  Its  own 
deadlines  for  reaching  these  goals,  under 
general  guidelines  set  out  for  the  entire 
agency.  This  program  Is  already  underway 
in  Washington,  but  bugs  have  developed.  And 
the  de-bugging  process  Is  In  process  at  the 
moment.  It  does,  however,  show  definite 
promise,  and  full-scale  Implemented  grad- 
ually throughout  the  agency,  so  that  pro- 
grams, goals,  and  accompUslunents  will  be 
staggered,  since  all  of  these  areas  of  the  pro- 
gram will  need  intensive  review  and  analysis 
by  a  very  limited  section  of  the  Personnel 
Division  If  the  program  Is  to  succeed. 

But  regardless  of  these  special  program 
developments  that  we  hope  to  Implement  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  there  are  several  things, 
that  you  can  do  to  assure  the  best  poeslbls 
program  of  equal  opportunity  in  employzoe^ 
in  FHA. 

First,  and  It  shouldn't  have  to  be  noted, 
watch  the  personnel  actions  closely  In  your 
own  office.  Before  any  hiring  action  or  pro- 
motional action  can  be  made,  be  sure  that 
you  have  explored  it  thoroughly.  And  be 
sure  when  you  are  exploring  It  that  you 
are  iiot  placing  undue  reliance  on  the  recom- 
mendations and  opinions  of  your  subordi- 
nates. In  moat  cases,  you  should  be  able  to 
have  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  the  perform- 
ance and  capabilities  of  most  of  your  em- 
ployees throughout  the  Insuring  office.  You 
will,  of  course,  have  to  rely  to  a  degree  on 
recommendations  ot  immediate  and  second- 
ary supervisors.  But  you  have  the  respon- 
sibility of  knowing  whether  these  recom- 
mendations are  reliable.  If  you  don't  accept 
this  on-going  reBponsibility  for  knowing  or 
questioning  the  validity  of  any  proposed 
acUon,  you  won't  be  truly  in  charge  of  your 
office.  And  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  held  responsible  for  actions 
that  may  impair  your  best  operation. 

Also,  If  you  fall  to  watch  this  matter 
closely,  you  may  find  yourself  faced  with 
charges  of  discrimination  In  employment. 
People  are  not  loath  to  make  these  charges 
these  days.  We've  had  a  number  of  sucai 
complaints.  Tbe  consequences  are  not  good 
for  the  office,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  investigation  and  determination  <rf  the 
complaint.  The  procedures  are  lengthy  and 
cumberaome.  They  do  nothing  to  Improve 
morale  In  an  office.  From  my  experience  In 
processing  the  complaints  that  we  have  had. 
I  think  that  moet  could  have  been  avoided. 
In  one  after  another,  it  Is  clear  to  see  that 
the  complaining  employee  dldnt  know  what 
was  going  on,  didn't  understand  our  em- 
ployee promotional  policy,  or  was  oompletely 
or  Inadequately  Informed  of  the  quality  of 
his  work  performanoe.  m  raeh  etreom- 
stanoes,   persoanM  acttons    aaosWy  promo- 


tions or  reasslgnmsnts — look  very  artiltrary — 
perhaps  dtocrtmlnatory.  And  then  come  the 
complaints,  most  of  which  rsstUt  from  the 
bad  administrative  practices  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

This  needs  the  constant  and  continuing 
attention  of  you  directors,  as  wen  as  that  of 
your  top  Insuring  office  supervisors.  I  urge 
you  most  strongly  to  see  that  your  employees 
are  completely  informed  of  their  promotional 
opportunities,  their  deficiencies — ^told  to 
them  In  person,  with  a  written  confirma- 
tion of  this  conference.  Keep  your  own  office 
open  to  hear  any  grievances  that  may  be 
felt,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  checked  out 
for  accuracy.  Make  totally  clear  the  need 
for  and  the  effect  of  any  planned  reorganiza- 
tions In  the  office.  In  other  words,  be  sure 
that  your  employees  are  fully  informed  on 
any  actions  that  nxay  affect  them  In  this 
way  you  will  keep  to  the  minimum  any 
rumors  and  unexplained  actions  that  may 
well  play  hob  with  your  entire  office  and  give 
rise  to  thoughts  of  discriminatory  employ- 
ment policies.  I  cannot  overestimate  the 
benefits  you  will  reap  from  caretul  atten- 
tion to  these  matters.  I  am.  of  course,  em- 
phasising eqiial  opportunity  In  employment, 
but  the  same  careful  and  thoughful  atten- 
tion to  employee  relations  practices  generally 
win  greatly  Improve  your  entire  office  opera- 
tions through  good  employee  morale. 

Yours  is  the  reeponslblH^  to  support  the 
agency  policy  in  the  field.  You  must  take 
every  possible  act  to  assurs  cotapUt*  eqaaUty 
In  housing  and  employment. 

At  times,  you  may  wen  thmk  that  tt»€ 
goals  and  missions  that  have  been  glv«n  to 
you  In  this  conference  are  unattainable — 
far  beyond  your  reach.  You  may  feel  that 
Uke  King  Artiiur  and  his  Knights  of  Camelot 
you  have  been  sent  to  seek  but  never  find 
the  Holy  Grail.  And  there  are  many  who 
will  teU  you  where  to  find  it.  They  will  see  It 
clearly  and  tell  you  loudly  where  it  la.  But 
they  are  incapable  of  telling  you  the  way  to 
It.  There  wlU  be  many  of  ttiese  vtelonaries 
who  share  our  goals  of  equality  In  oppor- 
tunity, of  housing  for  families  of  low  In- 
come, and  of  peaoefJil  reetowd  and  rebuilt 
Inner  cities.  But  It  Is  you  who,  while  shar- 
ing these  goals,  must  make  the  way  to  thetn. 
You  wlU  be  criticized,  and  damned  on  all 
sides.  It  may  sometimes  seen  that  you  are 
surrounded  and  your  way  Is  totaUy  blocked. 
At  those  moments,  I  hope  ttiat  you  wUI  re- 
member the  poet  Robert  Frost,  who  said: 

"The  best  way  out  Is  always  through." 
With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  think  well 
make  It. 


IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  19671 
FHA  Asks  Amss  1V>  Gcr  Hoosom  fob  Mi- 

NOUTIBS VfAMItS  TBAT   GBKAXIK  EVSOKT  IS 

NxB>a» — Sats    Nesbobs    laMi    UvaaB    V£. 

PBOCa4.lI 

(By  Bobert  B.  Semple) 

WASHtNGTOif,  November  20. — The  Fedtsal 
Housing  Administration,  appalled  by  a  con- 
fidential new  survey  of  Negro  occupancy  of 
federally  insured  housing,  has  told  its  local 
employes  in  76  cities  that  they  must  make  a 
greater  effort  to  provide  housing  for  minority 
groups  In  the  white  suburbs  or  risk  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

One  possible  consequence,  it  has  been 
hinted,  would  be  the  loss  of  their  Jobs  to  men 
with  greater  "loyalty  and  real"  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  open  housing.  Another  would  be  the 
gradual  decline  of  the  housing  agency  itself 
as  an  instrument  of  social  change. 

These  warnings  were  contained  in  a  speech 
delivered  here  last  month  by  a  high  F.HA. 
official  to  a  conference  of  the  agency's  under- 
writers and  district  directors. 

The  speech,  which  has  not  been  released 
by  the  TJlJi..  or  Its  parent  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urtnn  Develop- 
ment, is  now  beginning  to  circulate  In  dvU 
tlghU  cbdes.  TZmss  cCrclss  regmid  U  as  ons 
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of  the  most  forceful  speeches  on  open  hous- 
ing ever  delivered  by  a  Federal  official. 

PSODUCB  OH  "step  AHUiZ" 

In  blunt  language,  the  official.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  Philip  J.  Maloney,  told 
bis  audience  that  "you  have  been  measured 
and  found  wanting."  Urging  them  to  "meas- 
ure up,"  to  "msuilfest  your  loyalty  and  zeal 
for  these  causes,"  Mr.  Maloney  added  this 
warning: 

"If  you  can't  give  this  much  to  your  posi- 
tions of  leadership  In  the  department,  I  sug- 
gest that.  In  good  conscience,  you  should  step 
aside  for  men  who  can  provide  leadership  in 
these  areas." 

He  also  warned  that  his  agency  should 
either  take  a  more  vigorous  role  In  provid- 
ing hoiising  opportunities  for  Negroes  or  "call 
It  quits." 

"These  are  critical  times  for  P.H.A.,"  he  de- 
clared. "We  either  produce,  as  we  have  be- 
fore, or  we  are  an  agency  with  little  future." 

The  Housing  Agency  has  been  the  target 
of  rising  criticism  from  private  groups,  and 
from  Congress  for  Its  alleged  failure  to  carry 
out  the  Executive  Order  of  1962.  The  order 
forbids  discrimination  In  federally  Insured 
housing  and  gives  the  Government  various 
forms  of  leverage  over  developers  who  ex- 
clude Negroes.  This  includes  the  power  to 
withdraw  Federal  mortgage  Insurance. 

THX  VTTAI.  DECISIONS 

Although  officials  at  the  Washington  level 
have  professed  their  commitment  to  the 
Executive  order  many  times,  the  real  power 
to  carry  out  that  order  lies  with  officials  In 
the  housing  administration's  76  local  insur- 
ing offices — that  is,  the  men  to  whom  Mr. 
Maloney  was  addressing  himself. 

Although  subject  to  check  from  Washing- 
ton, the  local  underwriters  usually  determine 
who  receives  P.H.^..  insurance.  Their  vigor — 
or  Inertia — also  determines  the  success  or 
fall\ire  of  any  civil  rights  enforcement 
program. 

Mr.  Maloney  told  the  underwriters  that 
their  record  since  1962  had  been  unimpres- 
sive. He  said  that  a  recent  survey  of  all  new 
subdivisions  tnsiu-ed  by  the  agency  and  con- 
structed since  the  executive  order  showed 
that  of  410,574  houses  sold,  only  35,000  had 
gone  to  minorities. 

Of  these,  only  13,832 — or  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  total — went  to  Negroes,  12,765 
to  Spanish-Americans,  8,784  to  Orientals,  and 
687  to  American  Indians. 

Negroes  make  up  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  Mr.  Maloney  said  that  In 
some  metropolitan  areas  where  Negroes  make 
up  an  even  larger  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion "virtually  no  minority  family  housing 
has  been  provided  through  FJI.A." 

B£r.  Maloney's  speech  complemented  an 
address  given  only  two  days  before  by  the 
head  of  the  housing  agency,  Philip  N.  Brown- 
steln.  Mr.  Brownstein  told  the  same  group 
that  their  excessive  caution  in  the  past,  re- 
flected by  a  reluctance  to  Insure  housing  in 
slxun  areas,  had  hurt  the  agency's  Image  and 
had  thwarted  its  mission  of  "restoration  of 
the  Inner  dties." 


VOLUNTARY    CIVIC    PROJECTS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  two  projects 
which  are  being  voluntarily  conducted  In 
Grand  Rapids.  Afich.,  could  have  a 
marked  effect  on  inner  clty-poUce  rela- 
tionships, Wg  city  rioting,  proper  and 
just  court  procedure,  and  emergency 
Ufesavlng. 

To  my  knowledge,  they  are  "trail- 
blazers,"  as  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  re- 
ported. With  all  of  the  mllUons  of  words 
that  have  been  pumped  about  in  an  ef- 
fort to  strengtiien  community  police 
forces,  these  two  ideas,  conceived  by  pri- 
vate, concerned  Individuals,  are  simple 


to  carry  out  and  can  produce  Immediate 
results. 

The  first  Involves  60  members  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Bar  Association.  They  de- 
cided to  help  to  resolve  the  controversy: 
How  can  we  protect  civil  liberties  and  at 
the  same  time  unhandcuff  the  policeman 
who  is  trying  to  do  his  Job— stop  the 
lawbreaking  citizen. 

Solution:  Give  the  policeman  a  basic 
imderstandlng  of  the  law.  He  cannot  op- 
erate well  if  he  does  not  know  what  he 
can  or  cannot  do. 

Some  60  young  attorneys  are  now  do- 
nating their  time  to  teach  police  recruits, 
veterans,  and  sheriff  deputies  In  six 
specific  areas  where  their  job  necessi- 
tates public  contact — arrest,  search  and 
seizure,  legal  evidence,  testifying  In  court, 
constitutional  law,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  trafQc  ordinances. 

The  other  project  involves  a  team  of 
doctors  who  felt  that  at  times  there  was 
unnecessary  tragedy  or  greater  Injury  in 
the  case  of  the  "emergency  patient." 

Doctors  would  often  criticize  the  meth- 
ods used  by  policemen  or  firemen  in 
emergencies.  Dr.  Mark  Vasu  of  the  Kent 
County  Medical  Society  explained. 

Since  the  policeman  or  the  fireman  was 
almost  always  the  first  to  arrive  in  an 
emergency  situation,  it  became  obvious 
that  with  a  little  medical  advice  they 
could  do  much  to  help  save  the  life  or 
lessen  the  injury  to  the  person  involved. 

Ten  Grand.RapIds  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  now  training  the  policemen, 
firemen,  and  deputies  in  proper  emer- 
gency procedures  and  techniques.  Their 
time  is  also  a  donation  to  the  community. 

When  I  learned  of  these  two  projects, 
I  wanted  to  bring  them  to  the  attention 
of  Senators  so  that  they  would  be  able 
to  carry  these  ideas  back  to  their  own 
communities. 

No  one  can  quarrel  with  any  effort  to 
save  a  life. 

And  certainly  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  our  Inner 
city  will  be  In  full  support  of  a  measure 
designed  to  bring  about  better  police- 
community  relations.  I  have  admiration 
and  respect  for  those  persons  who  are 
participating  in  these  endeavors  and  hope 
that  their  fine  example  will  be  imitated 
across  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recorb, 
as  follows: 

Help  Where  It  Cottnts 

What  is  being  done  In  this  commimlty  on 
a  voluntary  basis  by  our  doctors  and  lawyers 
represents  solid  progress  toward  more  effec- 
tive, more  efficient  and  more  responsive  serv- 
ice by  our  policemen,  firemen  and  our  sber- 
UTs  deputies? 

Sixty  members  of  the  Orand  Rapids  Bar 
Association,  most  of  them  yoiing  attorneys, 
are  donating  their  time  to  Instruct  police 
recnilts  and  veterans  on  the  force  In  six 
specific  areas  in  which  the  police  are  Involved 
with  the  public — arreet,  search  and  seizure, 
legal  evidence,  testifying  In  court,  consti- 
tutional law  and  Interpretation  of  traffic 
ordinances. 

"The  most  meaningful  byproduct  of  this 
effort,"  says  Paul  O.  Strawhecker,  who  helped 
organise  the  Bar  Association  project,  "is  that 
K  helps  to  put  attorneys  on  the  same  side 


with  the  police.  It  establishes  better  com- 
munication through  better  understanding 
on  both  sides,  oxir  policemen  gaining  a  better 
understanding  of  the  law  and  the  role  of  the 
attorney  and  the  participating  attorneys 
gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the  dlffl. 
cultles  of  the  policeman's  job." 

Strawhecker's  assessment  of  the  benefits 
are  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  Police  Supt. 
William  A.  Johnson,  who  says,  "Thanks  to  the 
better  understanding  of  the  law  developed  by 
this  program,  our  police  recruits  and  in- 
service  police  officers  are  becoming  even  bet- 
ter qualified  to  give  this  conmiunlty  better 
jKJllce  service." 

The  project,  of  which  City  Attorney 
Stephen  L.  Dykema  and  Prosecutor  James 
Miller  are  cochairmen,  has  had  the  able 
assistance  of  H.  Raymond  Kalliel,  Michael 
F.  Kelly,  Prank  S.  Spies,  Sherwln  J.  Venema 
and  Leo  J.  Stevens. 

The  first  attorney- trained  class  of  police 
recruits  graduates  in  December.  The  project 
has  been  so  suocesful  that  plans  already  are 
under  way  to  provide  similar  instruction-by- 
attorneys  for  future  classes  of  recruits. 

Of  equal  significance  in  helping  to  provide 
Orand  Rapids  with  more  effective  service 
from  policemen,  firemen  and  deputies  is  a 
training  program  sponsored  by  the  Kent 
County  Medical  Society  and  conducted  by  Dr. 
Mark  Vasu. 

Working  with  recruits  and  In-servlce  vet- 
erans who  are  interested.  Dr.  Vasu's  team  of 
10  physicians  and  surgeons  trains  policemen, 
firemen  and  deputies  in  proper  emergency 
procedures  and  techniques. 

The  medical  project  had  its  origin,  ex- 
plains Dr.  Vasu,  in  the  doctors'  criticism  of 
procedures  used  by  policemen  and  firemen  In 
emergencies.  "It  finally,"  he  says,  "became  a 
matter  of  'Why  criticize?  Why  not  help?"  " 

The  volunteer  programs  undertaken  here 
by  doctors  and  lawyers  donating  their  own 
time  to  enable  the  police,  firemen  and  sher- 
iff's deputies  to  better  serve  this  community 
are  trallblazers.  "No  other  community,  to 
oxir  knowledge,"  says  Supt.  Johnson,  "has 
anything  comparable  to  these  two  projects 
In  which  our  professional  men  are  giving  so 
freely  of  themselves  to  make  our  police  force 
a  better  Instrument  of  community  service." 


A    PRESIDENT'S  FIRMNESS    IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  addressing 
a  group  of  businessmen  at  the  State  De- 
partment yesterday.  President  Johnson 
reminded  his  audience  that  there  are  his- 
torical parallels  for  the  American  In- 
volvement In  Vietnam. 

The  President  recalled  that  Western 
nation's  were  reluctant  to  resist  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  in  the  1920's  and  1930's, 
and  that  the  world  had  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  a  murderous  World  War 
with  millions  of  casualties  and  destroyed 
nations. 

After  the  lessons  of  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  embarked  on  a  conscious 
policy  of  peace  through  preparedness.  As 
the  President  said  in  his  speech : 

For  two  decades,  we  have  made  It  clear 
that  we  will  use  our  strength  to  block  ag- 
gression when  our  security  is  threatened, 
and  when — as  In  Vietnam — the  victims  of 
aggression  ask  for  our  help  and  are  prepared 
to  struggle  for  their  own  independence  and 
freedom. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  came  down 
very  hard  on  those  who  advise  the  United 
States  to  shirk  Its  responsibilities  in 
Vietnam. 

He  underscored  the  fact  that  the 
American   presence   In   Southeast  Asia 
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today  has  served  m  a  eoonterwelgbt  to 
tije  aweaonae  presence  of  OommuDdst 
China  whose  shadow  increaringly  d»A- 
ens  the  prospects  for  peace  tn  Asia. 

These  statemente  by  «*e  President 
seem  to  me  indisputable. 

The  United  States  is  not  Involved  in  a 
civil  war,  killing  innocent  children,  and 
civilians  as  our  opponents  clatm. 

The  United  States  Is  Involved  In  a  de- 
fensive war  to  help  a  small  nation  of  15 
million  people  retain  its  independence 
which  Is  threatened  by  a  Communist-led 
and  Communist-supported  external  and 
internal  force. 

If  we  had  acted  against  Nazi  Germany 
and  Fascist  Italy  with  the  firmness  we 
are  using  today  in  Vietnam,  the  world 
might  have  been  spared  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  n. 

Those  who  claim  that  we  must  "wlth- 
^aw" — ^without  stating  the  conditions 
for  withdrawal — as  did  a  leader  of  a  dis- 
sident Democratic  group  on  television 
Simday — simply  do  not  imderstand  his- 
tory. Those  who  do  not  understand  his- 
tory— as  George  Santayana  wrote — are 
condemned  to  repeat  It.  with  all  its 
errors. 

There  were  mlsgtilded  Americans  In 
the  1930'8  who  said  that  Hitler  was  not 
really  so  bad,  just  as  some  are  saying 
communism  is  not  so  bad  for  Asians. 

There  are  others  who  said  that  the 
takeover  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia 
was  really  none  of  our  business.  There 
were  the  isolattonlsts  who  were  ignorant 
of  the  passage  of  time  and  spcu^,  and  the 
appesisers  who  were  ignorant  and  fearful 
and  selfish. 

The  United  States  could  Ignore  the 
problems  of  the  world  In  the  1930's  and 
still  survive  as  a  civilization.  But  we  can- 
not do  so  today. 

The  free  society  is  a  seamless  web 
which  stretches  to  all  the  comers  of  the 
globe.  When  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination and  small  nationhood  is  at- 
tacked. It  Is  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
larger  nations  are  placed  on  the  execu- 
tioner's block. 

President  Johnson  is  being  criticized 
lor  taking  a  strong  stand  In  Vietnam. 

This  is  nothing  new  for  strong  Presi- 
dents who  make  proper  decisions. 

President  Roosevelt  was  violently  at- 
tacked by  the  right  and  left  for  his  com- 
mitment to  help  preserve  Western  civili- 
zation against  the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and 
Japanese  militarists. 

Harry  Truman  was  attacked  for  com- 
mitting us  and  the  UJ*.  to  the  defense  of 
Korea. 

And  Ljmdon  B.  Johnson  is  being  at- 
tacked for  his  defense  of  freedom  in 
the  outpost  called  Vietnam. 

But  a  few  years  from  now  when  pas- 
sions are  cooler,  when  Communist  ex- 
pansionism has  been  Bbapped  in  Asia — as 
It  already  Is  being  stopped — the  record 
will  show  that  a  strons  stand,  a  firm 
stand  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
United  States  was  the  difference  between 
peace  and  war,  between  freed<Hn  and  a 
new  threat  of  slavery  for  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the  re- 
marks by  the  Presldoit  to  the  Fordgn 
Pollejr  Conference  f<»'  Buslneas  Execu- 
tives tX  tbe  State  Department  yeet^day 
be  iHlnted  In  the  RsooKO. 


Itiere  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  pilnted  tn  the  Rcoou, 

asfoiiowB: 


Remarks  or  the  President  to  the  FaEKMur 

POUCT  OOKVXRXNCE  FOR  BnBTVTM  EUtCU'ITVES 

nnt  I  vmnt  to  wvloame  you  tere  and  t^ 
you  bow  delighted  I  am  that  I  can  be  with 
you.  I  want  to  thaixk  each  of  you  for  yoar 
genuoalty.  I  have  thought  for  aome  time 
that  it  was  about  time  ■omeone  threw  a 
benefit  for  Oean  Busk.  This  is  one  of  the 
lovelleat  rooms  to  throw  it  In  in  all  of  Wash- 
ington, eran  though  the  windows  are  haired. 
When  Dean  Busk  first  took  his  job  aa  Sac- 
retary  of  State.  I  am  told  that  be  made  one 
request.  He  wanted  a  room  with  a  good  view, 
so  he  was  put  up  here  on  the  seventh  and 
eighth  floors. 

He  asked  for  one  more  thing.  He  wanted  to 
have  the  windows  sealed.  "Why?"  he  was 
asked.  "Simple."  he  said,  "It  U  too  far  to 
jump  and  too  high  for  the  plckeU  to  climb." 
But  Dean  forgot  all  about  the  birds.  They 
tell  me  they  flock  to  his  window  alU  every 
single  day.  As  everybody  knows  in  this  coun- 
try, Tiri  tnoat  other  countries,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  a  very  wonderfully  kind,  gentle, 
understanding  and  generous  man.  Every 
morning  Mrs.  Busk  gives  him  a  little  bag  of 
bread  crumbs  to  bring  down  to  the  office  with 
him  ao  he  can  feed  these  native  birds  through 
the  day.  The  sparrows  and  the  starlings  seem 
very  grateful  and  appreciative,  but  as  you 
must  have  observed,  there  is  just  no  pleasing 
the  appetites  of  these  doves  and  hawks. 

Someone  told  me  that  there  were  some 
pickets  outside  while  you  were  registering. 
I  am  getting  to  be  an  expert  these  days  on 
pickets'  signs  myself.  I  think  there  must 
have  been  a  switch  in  some  of  those  that 
were  used  yeeterday.  The  way  It  was  reported 
to  me,  one  read  "Unleash  Roetow." 

Tou  may  have  noticed  that  a  great  deal  of 
care  went  Into  the  preparaUon  for  your 
bTlefings.  One  reason  Is  that  business  la  en- 
titled to  very  great  respect  In  this  ootintry  of 
ourt.  Outside  of  Oovemment,  it  is  really  the 
only  place  left  where  a  man  can  find  a  Job. 
You  may  know  that  there  are  at  least  a  few 
people  who  are  out  job  hunting  these  days. 
A  publisher  of  a  chUdrMi's  book  on  pen- 
guins recenUy  sent  copies  to  a  group  of 
youngsters  to  get  their  opinions.  One  young 
lady  replied:  "This  Is  a  good  book  on  pen- 
guins— but  It  told  me  more  about  penguins 
ttian  I  wish  to  know." 

After  looking  around  at  some  of  these 
briefers,  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  heard 
a  lot  more  about  foreign  poUcy  In  your 
brl^ngs  than  you  would  wish  to  know. 

The  threads  of  foreign  poUcy  estend 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  national  life. 
You  cannot  find  the  slgnlflcanoe  of  any  one 
thread  without  seeing  its  relaUonshlp  to  the 
whole. 

It  la  not  always  easy  to  keep  that  In  mind 
In  the  echo  at  gunfire. 

Tod&j,  America's  eyes  are  on  Vietnam. 
The  minds  of  our  peoirie  are  centered  on  the 
hills  and  rice  paddles  where  our  men  are 
out  there  fighUng. 

Our  presence  In  Vietnam  la  in  keeping  with 
a  foreign  policy  which  has  guided  this  Na- 
tion for  20  years.  Pour  Presidents,  11  Con- 
greaaee,  and  the  most  thoughtful  m«i  of 
oar  generation  have  «idor»ed  that  policy  and 
altuatlon  and  have  bvUlt  that  poUcy  from 
the  ground  up. 

For  two  decades,  we  have  made  It  clear 
that  we  wUl  use  our  strength  to  block  aggres- 
sion when  our  security  Is  threatened,  and 
when — aa  In  Vietnam — the  victims  of  aggres- 
sion ask  for  our  help  and  are  prepared  to 
struggle  for  their  own  independence  and 
freedom. 

Our  strength,  and  America's  oommltmMJt 
to  use  that  strength,  has  served  as  a  shield. 
Behixtd  thia  shield,  threatened  naUons  have 
been  able  to  get  on  with  the  real  work  of 
peace.  They  have  been  busy  building  stable 


aocleUes  and  rellevlag  tbe  Mttar 

their  people.  Where  w»  ^ 

where  o**  aaatatanoe  IMW 

It  haa  been  profMcly  matolMd  by  wtU-tuip— 
we  have  used  our  wealtk  *o  bmtp  Otmm.  and 
help  feed  them.  For  we  have  learned  thai  vlo- 
l«iae  breeds  la  poverty,  dlaaaaa.  hunger,  and 
ifiMranoe. 

Our  purpose  la  not  to  breed  vlcdeace,  but 
to  build  peace. 

Tbe  test  of  our  pcdlcy  is  whether  the  time 
we  have  bo\jight  has  been  used  to  the  end 
that  we  are  building  peace. 

The  evidence  of  20  years  suggests  that  we 
are  meeting  that  test. 

Western  Europe's  recovery  from  the  ruins 
of  war  seems  like  ancient  history  to  some  of 
you  here  tonight.  But  It  was  only  yesterday. 
Many  thought  It  could  not  happen  In  our 
lifetime,  but  It  did  happen — with  our  help, 
and  behind  our  shield  of  protection,  and  be- 
hind o\ir  sacrifice  of  lives  and  dollars. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  clear  to  the  leaders 
of  Western  Europe  that  our  shield  there  was 
necessary  to  their  future. 

Today  It  Is  equally  clear  to  Asian  leaders 
that  our  presence  In  Vietnam  Is  vital,  la  nec- 
essary, Is  a  must  to  Asia's  tomocrow. 

There  has  been  much  talk  In  the  United 
States  about  the  so-called  "dotntno  theory" — 
the  theory  that  if  South  Vietnam  should  fall. 
Its  neighbors  would  topple  one  after  the 
other.  As  I  pointed  out  In  a  speech  I  recently 
made  In  San  Antonio,  the  threat  of  Commu- 
nist domination  Is  not  a  matter  of  theory  for 
Asians.  Communist  domination  for  Asians  Is 
a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

But  It  Is  now  clear  to  aH  Asians  ttiat  Sooth 
Vietnam  Is  not  going  to  fall.  In  every  capital 
of  Free  Asia  that  fact  haa  already  registered, 
and  registered  well.  It  Is  being  acted  upon. 
What  Is  happening  In  Asia  might  really  be 
called  the  "domino  theory  In  reverse."  We  do 
not  need  to  speculate  about  the  results.  We 
know  what  has  happened  since  we  made  our 
stand  clear  In  Vietnam. 

Just  a  few  years  ago.  Southeast  Asia  was 
only  a  geographic  phrase.  Its  separate  states 
had  no  sense  of  identity  with  each  other. 
All  of  those  states  were  overwhelmed  by 

the  size  of  their  own  domestic  problems. 

Moreover — and  meet  Important — they  were 
hypnotized  by  the  menace  of  China. 

Out  of  this  fear — t.hig  sense  of  Isolation — 
this  awareness  of  desperate  problems — grew 
something  omlnoxis.  It  was  a  paralysis  of 
the  will  to  progress.  There  was  a  hopeless 
feeling  among  all  Asians  that  they  were  the 
victims,  rather  than  the  forgers,  of  their  own 
destiny. 

Now,  in  the  span  of  a  few  years,  all  of  that 
has  changed.  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  the  major 
agent  ctf  that  change  has  been  America's 
firmness  in  Asia. 

Behind  the  shield  of  our  commitment 
there,  hope  has  quickened  tn  the  nations  of 
AalSL 

They  are  branded  togethw  In  regional  to- 
stltutlons  to  attack  common  problems:  to 
pool  their  Information  about  how  to  get  more 
from  their  land;  to  explore  new  ways  to  Itriag 
education  to  their  villages:  to  join  In  the 
fight  against  disease:  to  Improve  their  trade 
with  each  other,  build  new  Industries,  and 
puU  together  for  the  economic  develc^ment 
of  tbe  entire  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  generate  false  optimism 
here  tonight.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
all  the  problems  of  these  nations  will  be 
solved  soon  or  easily. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  when  men  weigh 
tbe  pros  and  oons  of  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam,  they  consider  this:  <= 

The  war  In  Asia  Is  not  merely  saving  South 
Vietnam  from  aggreaalon.  It  Is  also  giving 
Asia  a  chance  to  organise  a  regloBal  life  of 
progress,  oooperation.  and   rtahiUty. 

This  is  no  new  objective.  Our  Oovsxnment 
supported  the  Southeast  AaU  Treaty  In  1064 
precisely  beoaiase  the  atablUty  of  that  part 
of  the  world  was  Judfwl  by  Um  Preaidant 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State  In  1954  and  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 
In  1955  to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  you 
and  your  boys  and  yo\ir  girls  and  your  fam- 
ilies,  you   Americans. 

The  passage  of  time,  I  think,  has  proved 
that  the  President,  the  Secretary,  -and  the 
Senate's  Judgment  was  absolutely  correct. 
I  think  It  Is  vital  to  our  security. 

Now,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not 
think  so.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  the  fire  escape  and  the  easy  way 
out.  They  were  doing  that  in  Mussolini's 
time.  They  did  It  in  Hitler's  time.  They  did 
not  think  that  this  was  Important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  untU  It  was 
almost  too  late. 

We  waited  a  long  time  here,  but  better 
late  than  never,  and  now,  behind  America's 
protective  shield,  progress  Is  in  motion  In 
Asia  where  there  was  none  Just  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  development  Is  as  significant  for  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world  as  the  activities 
In  Europe  that  I  discussed,  and  the  rebirth 
of  Europe  after  World  War  n  that  all  of  us 
participated  In.  None  of  us  should  ever  for- 
get that  more  than  half  of  all  human  beings 
In  the  world  live  In  Asia,  and  there  can  be 
no  peace  in  the  world  when  half  of  the 
human  beings  live  in  an  unstable  condition. 

On  the  periphery  of  the  Orient,  a  new  Asia 
is  already  building.  1  saw  It.  I  went  there 
last  year.  I  visited  their  countries  and  their 
peoples. 

As  this  new  Asia  becomes  a  firm  reality, 
there  Is  a  decent  hope  that  the  people  on  the 
mainland  wUl  also  turn  their  minds  to  the 
challenge  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. There  Is  a  decent  hope  that  they  will 
t\im  to  the  task  of  living  in  dignity  and 
mutual  respect  with  their  neighbors. 

But  our  foreign  policy  is  concerned  not 
merely  with  Asia,  but  with  all  the  world. 
And  we  have  acted  on  that  Judgment.  I  want 
to  review  very  briefly,  because  you  dont 
hear  anjrtblng  but  the  complaints  that  some- 
times seem  to  overshadow  the  progress  we 
make.  The  constructive  decisions,  the  march 
we  make  forward,  doesn't  make  very  interest- 
ing reading  or  reporting. 

We  achieved  a  trilateral  agreement  with 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  which  stabilized 
our  troops  levels  In  Germany  and  dealt  with 
the  balance  of  payments  problems  caused  by 
their  location. 

We  achieved  a  successful  negotiation  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  bringing  advantages  to  the 
whole  world,  and  a  few  weeks  before  it  looked 
rather  grim. 

We  achieved  a  preliminary  monetary  accord 
In  London  which  led  to  the  agreement  at  Bio 
with  all  the  other  members  of  the  IMF — lay- 
ing the  basis  for  a  new  international  reserve 
ciurency. 

In  the  face  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  we  worked  with  the  industrial  nations 
of  the  Free  World.  Our  men  have  been  cross- 
ing back  over  the  Atlantic  on  week  ends  to 
keep  other  exchange  rates  stable  and  the 
International  system  strong. 

We  are  working  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
NATO  partners,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  achieve  a  non-proliferation  treaty — 
which,  when  complete — will  give  all  coun- 
tries the  opportunity  to  benefit  from  the 
peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  technology  while 
reducing  the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

In  this  past  week  we  have  moved  toward 
a  common  position  with  the  Industrialized 
countries  of  the  world  to  establish  special 
trading  benefits  which  will  accelerate  prog- 
ress among  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  concluded  this  year  two  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Cons\ilar  Treaty 
and  the  Space  Treaty.  They  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  Senate. 

These  achievements  rarely  make  the  head- 
lines and  Interest  the  average  citizen.  But 
they  are  real  achievements  and  real  accom- 


plishments, and  a  failure  In  any  one  would 
make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  represent  the 
acceptance  of  Joint  responsibilities  between 
enlightened  leaders.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
build  upon  them. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  would  like  to  see 
ua  work  with  the  Institutions  of  the  Euro- 
pean communities  and  with  other  Industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world:  to  make  o\ir 
policies  of  assistance  to  the  developing  na- 
tions more  effective. 

If  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  work 
on  all  of  these  things  that  I  have  outlined, 
we  ought  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  work 
together  in  making  policies  of  assistance 
to  developing  nations.  We  should  work  to 
strengthen  further  the  world  monetary  situ- 
ation. 

To  consider  together  the  problems  and 
possibilities  of  flows  of  capital  and  technol- 
ogy back  and  forth  among  us; 

And  finally,  to  examine  together  and  ex- 
change experiences  on  the  problems  we  all 
share,  the  problems  of  the  urban  life,  the 
problems  of  the  modern-day  cities  that  have 
grown  every  day  and  they  have  reached  a 
point  now  where  they  must  be  dealt  with 
quickly  and  effectively. 

What  we  have  achieved  In  this  year  goes 
beyond  these  great  Initiatives: 

After  a  year's  careful  preparation,  we  had 
the  Sununit  Conference  at  Punta  del  Este 
at  which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  com- 
mitted themselves  to  go  forward  toward 
economic  Integration — with  our  support. 

We  have  moved  from  a  dangerous  war  In 
the  Middle  East  to  an  agreed  resolution 
within  which  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  seeking  a  stable  peace  for 
that  troubled  region  in  the  months  ahead.  I 
shudder  to  think  what  could  have  happened 
If  we  had  not  taken  that  step  and  what 
might  have  happened  If  we  had  not  been 
successful  in  bringing  about  a  cease-fire  In 
the  Middle  East  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

We  have  worked  with  others  to  avoid  mas- 
sive bloodshed  in  the  Congo.  To  the  con- 
cerned Senators  I  see  tonight,  the  last  of 
the  American  C-130  transport  planes  will 
leave  the  Congo  at  the  end  of  this  week.  We 
have  thrown  our  support  behind  the  regional 
and  sub-regional  efforts  of  the  Africans  to 
build  a  modem  life  through  cooperation — a 
process  that  is  quietly  moving  forward  In 
East  Africa  and  greatly  advanced  by  the 
current  conference  at  Dakar  in  West  Africa. 
Tomorrow,  the  Secretary  early  in  the 
morning  and  the  Vice  President  and  I  a 
little  later  in  the  day,  will  be  meeting  with 
a  distinguished  American  who  has  been  try- 
ing to  leave  public  service  now  for  about 
seven  years.  He  has  had  to  come  back  when 
we  have  demonstrations.  He  has  had  to  go 
to  Detroit  to  help  when  we  have  problems 
there.  He  has  been  In  Cyprus  and  Greece  and 
Turkey  trying  to  solve  that  matter. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  Is  returning  after  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  which  Greece  and  Turkey 
drew  back  from  the  brink  of  war  and  opened 
the  way  to  solve  a  serious  problem. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  remarkable  con- 
structive achievement  for  the  people  by 
the  world  community,  despite  the  struggle 
In  Vietnam. 

If  the  generations  which  come  after  tis 
live  at  peace  at  all.  It  Is  going  to  be  because 
this  generation  held  the  shield  and  supplied 
the  courage  and  the  fortitude  and  determi- 
nation by  which  peace  was  built  and  be- 
caiise  we  stubbornly  labored  to  build  that 
peace  Instead  of  finding  a  cheap,  dishon- 
orable way  out  of  It. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to 
provide  this  benefit  for  Dean  Rusk,  this 
rather  unusual  event,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  41  alliances  around  the  world 
where  the  commitment  and  the  signature 
and  the  agreement  of  the  United  States 
Is  present — where  your  President  and  your 
Senate  and  your  leadership  have  made  com- 
mitments for  this  nation. 


Now,  De&n  Rusk  dldnt  make  them  and 
I  didn't  make  them.  We  Just  have  to  keeo 
them.  If  you  wlU  keep  the  faith,  we  wlU 
keep  the  commitments. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  UNITED  NA-nONS 
PEACEKEEPING  FORCE 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other near-war  in  Cyprus,  the  problems 
of  finding  a  solution  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  unending  fighting  In  Vietnam,  and 
numerous  border  or  civil  war  incidents 
continually  call  to  our  attention  the 
need  for  some  form  of  peacekeeping  force 
to  take  the  threat  of  a  major  East-West 
confrontation  out  of  localized  disputes. 
As  long  as  the  United  States  or  any  other 
powerful  coimtry  shoulders  the  entire 
burden  of  policing  the  world,  there  al- 
ways will  be  a  threat  that  the  powers 
with  opposing  interests  will  become  In- 
volved. 

President  Johnson  put  the  matter  sim- 
ply: 

The  world  has  changed  and  so  has  the 
method  of  dealing  with  disruptions  of  the 
peace.  .  .  .  general  war  Is  lmf>oeslble  and 
some  alternatives  are  essential. 

The  "blue  helmets"  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  the  Middle  East,  the  Congo,  Cy- 
prus, Kashmir,  and  other  places  have  re- 
stored calm  to  these  troubled  areas,  any 
one  of  which  might  otherwise  become  a 
battleground. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  in 
contemporary  conditions  of  world  con- 
flict, only  an  emergency  situation,  when 
fear  of  action  outside  the  United  Na- 
tions becomes  greater  than  fear  of  ac- 
tion through  it,  produces  enough  inter- 
national consensus  to  support  a  large 
peacekeeping  operation.  Once  that  pe- 
riod is  over,  the  interest  of  governments 
lags  if  the  operations  go  well,  or  differ- 
ences develop  amon'»  them  over  the  oper- 
ation itself,  as  in  the  Congo.  In  either 
case,  a  national  willingness  to  cooperate 
in  the  short  run  is  not  followed  by  an 
equal  willingness  to  make  commitments 
for  unspecified  future  imdertakings. 
Careful  attempts  at  peacekeeping  have 
worked  for  awhile,  only  to  become  im- 
glued  later.  Examples  are  this  summer's 
war  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  recent 
controversy  In  Cyprus. 

I  cosponsored  a  Senate  resolution  that 
called  for  a  permanent  organization  of 
procedures  to  "enable  the  United  Nations 
promptly  to  employ  suitable  United  Na- 
tions forces  for  such  purposes  as  obser- 
vation and  control  in  situations  that  may 
threaten  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity." Ways  in  which  the  United  States 
could  do  this  Include — 

The  encouragement  and  support  of 
specialized  training  of  units  by  United 
Nations  member  states  for  employment 
in  United  Nations  peacekeeping  opera- 
tions; 

The  preparation  to  make  available  to 
the  United  Nations  transport  commimi- 
catlons  and  logistical  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities; 

The  preparation  to  advocate  or  support 
on  all  appropriate  occasions  pro[>osals 
for  guidelines  to  govern  the  financing, 
training,  equipping,  and  duration  of 
peacekeeping  force  for  effective  use;  and 

As  part  of  the  long-range  development 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  encourage- 
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ment  and  support  of  the  creation  of 
nermanent,  individually  recruited  force 
under  United  Nations  command  for  Im- 
nartlal  peacekeeping  duties. 

Mr  President,  a  recent  editorial  In  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  gives  several  rea- 
sons for  estabUshlng  a  U.N.  peacekeep- 
ing force.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XH*  Vixw  Pbom  thf  Top  of  Hill  875 

Visibility  from  the  top  of  Hill  875,  near 
the  village  of  Dak  To,  South  Vietnam,  may 
not  be  any  better  than  it  Is  from  nearby 
high  points.  But  now,  through  the  kindling 
that  remains  of  the  foliage,  the  American 
paratroop  dlvUlon  which  fought  Its  way  to 
the  crest  can  look  across  to  hills  nearby  and 
wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  effort. 

What  can  be  seen  from  the  top  of  876 
U  the  proof  that  American  fighting  men  are 
no  leas  valorous  than  they  have  been  In 
past  wars;  that  the  technology  of  firepower 
and  logistics  has  become  a  consummate  art; 
and  that  the  country's  military  leadership 
has  avoided  the  kind  of  calamity  suffered 
by  the  French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu  and  near 
calamity  of  the  retreat  from  the  Yalu  In 
Korea  17  years  ago. 

But  there  is  more  to  Vietnam  than  ques- 
tions of  courage,  technique  and  tactics. 
There  la  more  to  It  than  strategy,  even 
though  this  Is  the  center  of  most  of  the 
emotional  debate — whether  we  are  defend- 
ing South  Vietnam,  giving  its  people  In- 
jections of  democracy,  containing  China, 
preventing  the  fall  of  Thailand  and  other 
dominoes,  estabUshlng  bases  on  the  Asian 
continent,  or  Just  being  old-fashioned  Im- 
perialists. 

The  deeper  question  Is  less  philosophical 
and  more  practical,  and  It  can  be  seen  by 
asking  what  happens  when  some  kind  of  set- 
tlement Is  achieved.  The  question  Is:  Who 
is  going  to  keep  the  peace?  Who  is  going  to 
keep  it  in  Vietnam,  and  in  the  Middle  East, 
Cyprus,  The  Congo,  and  future  conflict 
areas? 

The  United  States  is  not  omnipotent.  It 
took  the  strength  of  16.000  men  to  gain  HUl 
875,  and  public  reluctance  to  undertake 
other  commitments  abroad  Is  evident.  But 
to  recognize  limitations  Is  not  to  sound  the 
knell  for  internationalism's  demise.  We  think 
there  are  precedents  for  an  answer  to  the 
question,  and  that  these  precedents  suggest 
renewed  attention  to  the  development  of 
supranational  force. 

This  does  not  mean  the  dismemberment  of 
national  military  establishments,  but  it  does 
mean  that  more  Is  required  than  good  Inten- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Idea  of  International 
supervision,  a  phrase  conunon  to  most  pro- 
posals for  conflict  resolution.  Such  a  force  Is 
least  effective  when  put  together  only  at  the 
time  it  is  needed,  but  that  has  been  the 
history.  We  think  American  dedication  and 
Ingenuity,  so  evident  last  week  on  Hill  875, 
could  be  directed  as  well  toward  the  devel- 
opment now  of  a  U.N.  peacekeeping  force. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[A  release  from  the  Treasury  Department, 

Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  16,  1967] 

Proposbd  Tax  Mkasukks  StrBurnKi  to 

CONCRKSS 

Secretary  Fowler,  at  the  request  of  the 
Hotise  Ways  and  Means  Conunlttee,  today 
submitted  the  Treasury's  draft  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposed  tax  legislation. 

Attached  are  copies  of  the  proposed  blU 
and  a  technical  explanation. 

(Attachment.) 

A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1964  to  Impose  a  temporary  surcharge 

tax,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Shobt  Titles,  Etc. 

(a)  Short  TrrLX. — This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Siucharge  Tax  Act  of  1967". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  Is  expressed  In  terms 
of  an  amendment  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2.  Imposition  of  Tax  Surchabce 

(a)  In  General. — Subchapter  A  of  chapter 
1  (relating  to  determination  of  tax  liability) 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"pabt  V — tax   subcharge 

"Sec.  61.  Tax  Sttrcharge 

"(a)  Imposition  OF  Tax. — 

"(1)  Calendar  tear  taxpayers. — In  addi- 
tion to  the  Other  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) , 
there  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  Income  of 
every  person  whose  taxable  year  Is  the  cal- 
endar year,  a  tax  equal  to  the  percent  of  the 
adjusted  tax  (as  deflned  In  subsection  (c)) 
for  the  taxable  year  specified  In  the  foUow- 
Ing  table: 


"Cslendir  year 


Percent 


Individutis         Corporatiom 


PROPOSED  ADMINISTRATION  TAX 
MEASURES  SUBMITTED  TO  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  confusion  as  to  whether 
the  administration  submitted  a  tax  bill. 
In  order  to  straighten  out  this  situation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  Treasury  Department 
release  indicating  that  a  tax  bill  was 
proposed  and  submitted  to  Congress  on 
August  15,  1967. 


1967 2-5         5.0 

1968 10.0         10.0 

1969 5.0  5.0 

"(3)  Fiscal  year  taxpayers. — In  addition  to 
the  other  taxes  imposed  by  this  chapter  and 
except  as  pn-ovlded  In  subsection  (b).  In  the 
case  of  taxable  years  ending  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  of  the  surcharge  and  begin- 
ning before  July  1,  1969,  there  is  hereby  Im- 
posed on  the  Income  of  every  person  whose 
taxable  year  Is  other  than  the  calendar  year, 
a  tax  equal  to — 

"(A)  Ten  percent  of  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  taxable  year,  multiplied  by 

"(B)  A  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  number  of  days  in  the  taxable  year 
occurring  on  and  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  siircharge  and  before  July  1,  1969,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  is  the  number  of 
days  in  the  entire  taxable  year, 

"(3)  Effective  date  deflned. — ^For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (2),  the  'effective  date  of  the 
surcharge'  means — 

"(A)  July  1,  1967,  In  the  case  of  a  cor- 
poration, and 

"(B)  October  1,  1967.  In  the  case  of  an 
Individual. 

"(b)  Low  Inwxne  Exemption. — Subsection 
(a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  adjusted  tax  for 
the  ttucaWe  year  does  not  exceed — 

"(1)  $290,  In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return 
of  a  husband  and  wife  imder  section  6013, 

"(2)  $220,  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who 


IB  a  bead   of  bousebold   to   whom  aeetloii 
1(b)  applies,  or 

"(3)  »145,  In  the  case  of  any  other  Individ- 
ual (other  than  an  estate  or  trust) . 

"(c)  Adjusted  Tax  Deflned, — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  adjusted  tax  for  a  taxable 
year  means  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
(other  than  by  this  section,  section  871(a) 
or  section  881 )  for  such  taxable  year,  reduced 
by  any  credit  aUowable  for  such  year  under 
section  37  (relating  to  retirement  Income) 
computed  without  regard  to  this  section. 

"(d)  Authority  to  Prescribe  Compoeite  Tax 
Bates  and  Tables. — The  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  determine,  smd  require  the  use  of, 
composite  tax  rates  incorporating  the  tax 
Imposed  by  this  section  and  prescribed  reg- 
ulations setting  forth  modifled  optional  tax 
tables  computed  upon  the  basis  of  such 
compoeite  rates.  The  composite  rates  so  de- 
termined may  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 
whole  percentage  point  as  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegate.  If,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  prescribes  regula- 
tions setting  forth  modifled  optional  tax 
tables  for  a  year.  then,  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 144(a).  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  to 
whom  a  credit  is  aUowable  for  such  taxable 
year  under  section  37,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion may  be  elected  regardless  of  whether 
the  taxpayer  elects  to  pay  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  3. 

"(e)  Estimated  Tax. — ^For  purposes  of  ap- 
plying the  provisions  of  this  title  with  re- 
spect to  declarations  and  payments  of 
estimated  income  tax  due  more  than  45  days 
(15  days  in  the  case  of  a  corporation)  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  so  much 
of  any  tax  impoeed  by  this  section  as  is  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  ImpKJsed  by  section  11 
or  1201(a)  or  subchapter  L  shall  be  treated 
as  a  tax  Imposed  by  such  section  11  or  1201 
(a)  or  subchapter  L: 

"(2)  The  term  'tax  shown  on  the  return 
of  the  Individual  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year',  as  used  in  secUon  6664(d)(1).  shaU 
mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  if  the  tax  impoeed  by  this 
section  were  applicable  to  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  September  30,  1966,  and  beginning 
before  July  1. 1968;  and 

"(3)  The  term  'tax  shown  on  the  return  of 
the  corporation  for  the  preceding  taxable 
year',  as  used  in  section  6665(d)(1).  shall 
mean  the  tax  which  would  have  been  shown 
on  such  return  If  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion were  applicable  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  June  30,  1966,  and  beginning  before 
July  1, 1968. 

"(f)  Western  Hemisphere  Trade  Corpora- 
tions and  Dividends  on  Certain  Preferred 
Stock. — In  computing,  for  a  taxable  year  of 
a  corporation,  the  fraction  described  in — 
"  ( 1 )  SecUon  244  ( a )  ( 2 ) ,  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  dividends  received  on  the 
preferred  stock  of  a  pubUc  utility, 

"(2)  Section  247  (a)  (2) ,  relating  to  deduc- 
tion with  respect  to  certain  dividends  paid 
by  a  public  utUlty.  or 

"(3)  Section  922  (2),  relating  to  special 
deduction  for  Western  Hemisphere  trade 
corporations, 

the  denominator  shall,  vmder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  be 
Increased  to  reflect  the  rate  at  which  tax  Is 
imposed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year. 

"(g)  Withholding  on  Wages. — ^In  the  case 
of  wages  paid  after  September  30,  1967,  and 
before  July  1.  1969,  the  amount  required  to 
be  deducted  and  withheld  under  secUon  3402 
shall  be  determined  In  accordance  with  the 
following  tables  in  lieu  of  the  tebles  set 
forth  In  section  3402  (a)   or  (c)(1).— 

Tables  to  be  used  In  Ueu  of  tables  in  section 
8402    (a) 

[Interest  Table*  1-6,  8.)  [Not  printed  In 
Record.] 
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TABIC  7.— IF  THE  PAYRdl  fflWOO  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
AN  EMPLOYEE  IS  ANNUAL 

'Xs)  Sinjft  ^rson  Onchnfini  hwtf  of  houMhohQr 

U  tbe  (iifMnt  It  iMfu         111*  aotouai  oi  incom*  \»t 
IS—  to  be  witAheld  sliall 

b»- 

a 

14  parttaL 
{ISO  pius  17  percent 
1177  ptas  19  percent 
STK  plus  22  percent 
$1,734  plus  28  pcfcart. 
{2.SW  plus  33  percent 


Net  over  J200 
yCO  to  (1,200 
SUOO  tD  il,30a 
Jl.SW  to  »4,440 
K400  to  $8,800 
18.800  to  $11,000 
Ovw  $11,000 
(b>  Married  person— 

If  the  amount  of  wages  Is— 
Not  over  $200 
$200  (•  $2^ 
$2,200  to$4.400 
$1,400  to  $8,800 
$8,800  to  $17,700 
$17,700  to  122,000 
Ovei  $22,000 


a 

14  perteM. 
$320  plus  17  percent 
$691  plus  19  percent 
$1,530  pies  22  percent. 
$3,488  ptas  28  percent 
K6S2  plus  33  perceet" 

Tables  to  be  used  In  Ueu  of  tables  In  sec- 
tion  S40a(c)(l).    [Not  printed   In   Rxcokd.] 

(b)  MtNimrM  DtBTMBtmoN. — Section  963 
(b)  (relating  to  receipt  of  minimum  dis- 
tributions by  docnestle  corporations)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  tbe  beading  of  para- 
graph (1)  and  InsMtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
follo^rln^: 

"(1)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1963.  1967, 
and  1968. — ".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ' 

"(3)  Taxable  years  beginning  In  1965.  1966, 
and  after  December  31,  1968. — ". 

(c>  Clbxical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
parts  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"PAST  V.  TAX  ST7KCHARGK" 

(d)  Effictivz  DATS. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  a^^ly — 

(1)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  individuals, 
vith  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
September  30,  1967.  and  beginning  before 
July  1.  1969. 

(2)  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  corporations, 
with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
June  30,  1967.  and  beginning  before  July  I, 
1968. 

Ssc.  3.  Raisimg  Fbom  70  Pzbcsnt  to  80  Pkb- 
cxNT  thk  Estlmatxd  Tax  Which  Most  Bk  Paid 
IN  Installments  bt  CoaPORATiONS. 

(a)  Ijr  Gknexal. — Section  6655(b)  (relat- 
ing to  amount  of  underpayment) ,  and  sec- 
tion 6655(d)  (relating  to  exception),  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "70  percent"  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "80  percent". 

(b)  SwxcTtvx  Date. — The  amendments 
maide  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31.  1967. 

Sec.  4.  Patmemt  of  FiBsr  $100,000  or  Esri- 
KATED  Tax. 

(a)  RxQinRKMXNT  ov  Declaration. — Sec- 
tion 6016(a)  (relating  to  requirement  of  dec- 
laration of  estimated  tax  In  case  of  corpora- 
tions) \»  amended  by  striking  out  "tlOCOOO" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$40." 

(b)  Reduction  or  Exclusion  Pkom  Ksti- 
XATXD  Tax. — Section  6016(b)  (relating  to  the 
definition  of  estimated  tax  in  the  case  of  a 
corporation)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)   Estimated  Tax. — 

"(1)  Definition. — For  purposes  of  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  a  corporation,  the  term 
'estimated  tax'  means  tX"  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
estimates  as  the  amount  of  the  Income  tax 
Imposed  by  section  11  or  1201(a),  or  sub- 
chapter L  of  chapter  1,  whichever  Is  applica- 
ble, reduced  by  the  amount  which  the  cor- 
poration estimates  as  the  sum  of  any  credits 
against  tax  provided  by  part  IV  of  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  1 ,  over 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
exclusion  percentaga  (determined  under 
paragraph  (2) )  multiplied  by  the  leaser  of — 

"(i)  9100,000.  or 

"(11)  the  amount  determined  under  tub- 
paragraph  (A). 


"(3)  Exclusion  pereentac"- — ^Tbe  tartn  'ex- 
clusion percentage'  mean*— 

"If  the  declaration  U 

for  a  taxable  ye*r       The  Mclualon  p«r- 
beglnning  in:                            centage  is: 
1868   —     __     _                                80 

1969   



60 

1970    

.     40 

1971    

20 

1972  or  later 

_       0- 

(c)  Sxcxftion  Faoac  Addrtom  to  Tax. — 
SecUon  6656  (d)(1)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  phrase  "reduced  by  tlOO.OOO '  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  applicable  exclusion 
percentage,  determined  under  section  6016 
(b)(a).  multiplied  by  the  lesser  of  $100,000 
or  the  amount  of  such  tax." 

(d)  Additiow  to  Tax  for  TTnderpatment 
OF  Estimated  Tax. — Section  S666  (e)  (relat- 
ing to  the  definition  of  tax)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(e)  DEFiNrrioN  or  Tax. — For  purposes 
of  subeecUon  (b).  (d)(2).  and  (d)(3).  the 
term  'tax'  means  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  the  amount  of  taix  Imposed  by  section 
11  or  1201  (a),  or  subchapter  L  of  chapter 
1,  whichever  Is  applicable,  reduced  by  the 
sum  of  any  credits  against  tax  provided  by 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1,  over 

"(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  applicable 
exclusion  percentage,  (determined  under 
section  6016  (b)(2)).  multlpUed  by  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  $100,000,  or 

"(B)  the  amount  determined  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  ." 

(e)  Technical  Amendment. — Clause  (v) 
of  section  243(b)  (3)  (C)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$100,000". 

(f)  Effective  Da-tk. — ^The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1967. 

Sec.  &.  PoerpoKEMXNT  or  Certain  Exciss 
Tax  Bate  Reductions. 

(a)  Passenceb   Atttomobiles. — 

(1)  Ik  General. — Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  4061(a)  (2)  (relating  to  Imposition  of 
tax)    is  amended   to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  in  subparagraph 
(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  of  the  follow- 
ing rates  Is  applicable: 

"Seven  percent  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  tbe  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1966  through 
June  30,  1969. 

"Two  percent  for  the  period  July  1.  1969. 
through  December  31.  1969. 

"One  percent  for  the  period  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969." 

(2)  Conformimo  Amendments. — Section 
6412(a)(1)  (relating  to  floor  stocks  refunds 
on  passenger  automobiles,  et  cetera)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "April  1.  1968,  or 
January  1,  1969"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "July  1,  1969.  or  January  1.  1970". 

(b)  Communication  Services. — Section 
4251  (relating  to  tax  on  communications)  is 
amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  subsection  (a)(2)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  The  rate  of  tax  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  is  as  follows: 

Percent 
"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first 
rendered : 

"Before  July  1,  1960 10 

"After  June  30.  1969.  Mid  before 
January  1.  1970 1" 

(2)  By  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof: 

"(b)  Termination  of  Tax. — The  tax  hn- 
poeed  by  subsection  (a)  ahaU  not  apply  to 
amounts  paid  pursuant  to  bills  first  rendered 
on  or  after  January  1.  1990." 

(3)  By  striking  out  subeecUon  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof : 

"(c)  Special  Bule. — For  purpoees  of  sub- 
section (a).  In  tbe  case  of  oommimlcatioDs 


MTvleea  rendered  before  May  1,  1969.  tot 
which  a  biU  has  not  beer  rendered  befois 
July  1.  1969.  a  bUl  tbaU  be  Ueated  as  having 
been  first  rendered  on  June  30.  1969.  Tat 
purp>osefl  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  in  the 
case  of  communications  services  rendered 
after  April  SO,  1960.  and  before  November  i, 
1969.  for  which  a  bill  has  not  been  rendered 
before  January  1.  1970,  a  bill  shall  be  treated 
as  having  been  first  rendered  on  December 
SI.  1969." 

(c)  Effective  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Technical  Explanation  Surcharge  Tax  Act 
OF  1967 

This  bill,  which  Is  entitled  the  "Surcharge 
Tax  Act  of  1967".  has  four  substantive  sec- 
tions : 

(1)  Section  3  imposes  a  temporary  sur- 
charge on  both  individual  and  corporate 
Income  tax  liabilities  at  an  annual  rate  of 
10  percent. 

(2)  Section  3  raises  from  70  percent  to  80 
percent,  the  percent  of  Its  estimated  tax 
which  a  corporation  may  pay  by  Installment! 
without  incurring  a  penalty. 

(3)  Section  4  eliminates,  over  a  five-year 
period,  the  $100,000  estimated  tax  exemption 
presently  granted  corporations. 

(4)  Section  6  suspends  the  schedule  for 
the  reduction  of  the  excise  taxes  on  passen- 
ger automobiles  and  telephone  services  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  temporary  surcharge. 

There  follows  a  more  detailed  description  of 
each  of  these  provisions. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  sets  forth  its  title. 

Section  2.  Tax  Surcharge. 

(a)  Impotition  of  tax.  Subeectlon  (a)  of 
section  2  of  the  bill  adds  a  new  part  to  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  which  consists  of  a  new  section  51 
imposing  a  temporary  tax  surcharge  on  cor- 
porations and   individuals. 

General  ProvUiona.  Subsection  (a)  of  the 
new  section  61  provides  for  the  impoeltlon  of 
the  surcharge.  The  tax  U  at  an  annual  rate 
of  10  percent  of  tax  UabiUty  (adjusted  as  pto- 
vided  in  section  61(c) )  and  U  effective  from 
July  1.  1967.  through  June  SO.  1969.  for  cor- 
porations and  fr' .n  October  1.  1967.  through 
June  30.  1909.  for  individuals.  For  taxpayers 
who  report  their  income  on  a  calendar  year 
basis,  the  rate  of  the  surcharge  for  the  calen- 
dar years  involved  is  as  follows: 


Calendar  ysar 

Percent  of  tax 

iMlividuaU 

Corpoiatloas 

1967 

W68 

1969 

2.5 

lao 

S.0 

S 

10 

& 

In  the  case  of  taxpayers  who  report  their 
Income  on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  rate  will  be 
10  percent  for  years  falling  entirely  within 
the  effective  dates,  whereas.  In  the  case  of 
taxable  years  that  straddle  either  the  com- 
mencement or  termination  date,  the  tax  will 
be  prorated  depending  on  the  number  of  days 
In  the  taxable  year  falling  within  the  period 
the  tax  is  in  effect. 

Low  income  exemption.  Subeectlon  (b)  of 
the  new  section  61  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  surcharge  for  individuals  (other 
than  estates  and  trusts)  whose  tax  does  not 
exceed  that  generally  applicable  to  the  first 
two  brackets  of  taxable  Income.  More  specifi- 
cally, the  surcharge  will  not  apply  to  a  hus- 
band and  wife  filing  a  joint  return  If  their 
tax  does  not  exceed  $290.  It  wlU  not  apply 
to  a  bead  of  household  whose  tax  does  not 
exceed  $220.  or  to  a  single  Individual  (or  a 
married  Individual  filing  a  separate  return) 
whose  tax  does  not  exceed  $145.  In  the  case 
of  a  head  of  honsehold,  the  exemption  level 
is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  tax  a4>i^- 
cable  to  $1,600  of  taxable  Income  which  le 
midway  between  the  first  two  tax  brackets 
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^  ..nrie  individual  and  the  first  two  tax  Western  Hemltphere  Trade  Corporation*  Uiltlon  of  "estimated  tax"  (wWoh  Is  the  ba^c 
?  ^«te  of  r  i^led  wupTimng  a  Joint  and  dividends  on  certain  Preferred  stock,  amount  subject  to  payment  by  installment) 
brackets  of  a  marriea  coupio  mu.»       j  ^^  loUowlng  two  provisions  of  the  Internal      refiecttng  the  removal  of  the  existing  $100,000 

"^JS^hn.^  an  which  surcharae  i*  computed.  Revenue  Code  provide  a  special  deduction  exemptton  over  a  five  year  period.  During  the 
K^JTon  ^1  of  ttie  nTw  action  Slprovid^  with  respect  to  Certain  Income  which  has  the  translUon  period,  a  corporation^  to  <i»t*rmn. 
l"Tfhi  aurch^e  shalT  ST  compuuS^  m  a  effect  of^uclng  the  corporate  tax  rate  ap-  ing  the  amount  of  its  estimated  tax  UabUlty 
*".Xrof  t^tM  othwwtae  impowd  by  pUcable  to  that  tocome  by  14  percentage  would  be  permitted  to  exclude  an  amount 
'^"'^  .^i^f  of  Lrint^^^venue  C^Twlth     points.  These  provisions  are:  equal  to  the  applicable  "exclusion  P«rcent- 

cbapter  ^  °/„"**^^~™,hSl  not  be  to  (D   Section  922,   relating  to  the  taxable     age"  multlpUed  by  the  lesser  of  (1)  $100,000. 

*^:/'r«^t  t^  4e  30  ^rcent  Lx  5^SS  toco4e  of  Western  HemUph.re  Trade  Cor-  or  (2)  the  amount  which  the  corporation 
with  respect   to  *?•  „*•"  i^™'"'  ,~*  ^"  ,.  _      norations-  and  estimates  as  Its  income  tax  for  the  year  less 

.ecUons  871(a)  and  881  o"^""'^*"^*  *"*f  ***^yS)'*^tl^n  247  relating  to  dividends  paid  the  estimated  amount  of  its  credits.  The  re- 
"^iJfcome  no?  eTe^W.lv^nnect^S  with  ;     by^a^S  utlUty  TTp^tel^^^l  vised  subsection  (b)   of  s«:tlon  6016  would 

S^lLesS  m  the  uS  8te^  ?n  t^  c^  of         Section  244  provide,  a  reciprocal  deducUon      define   the   term   "exclusion  percentage"   as 
^^elderly  person  who  is  eligible  for  the  re-     with  respect  to  amounts  received  as  divi-     follows: 
Sement  income  credit,  the  surcharge  wlU      dends  on  certain  preferred  stock  of  a  pubUc     y  the  declaration  is 

He  computed  as  a  percenUge  of  his  tax  U-     utlUty.   In  order  to  malntato  the   14  per-         j^^.  ^  begin-  The  "exclusion  per- 

»bUlty  after  subtracting  his  reUrement  in-      centage  point  differenUal  under  th«Me  sec-  ^^.  centage"  is: 

come  credit.  Similarly,  tax  liability  shall  be     tlons.  subsection   (f)   of  the  new  section  61  

^nc^  by  the  reUrement  income  credit  in     provides  that  the  computation  shall  be  ad-  19^ 

d^TOlnlng  whether  such  an  individual  U      Justed,  under  regulations  Prescribed  by  the  J»^ 

elS  for  the  low  income  exemption.  This     Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate,  to  js^o 

ir^tment  is  afforded  the  retirement  Income      refiect  to  the  regular  corporate  tax  rate  tiie  i*"i  — - ~ 

credit  to  order  to  give  It  the  same  effect  on  surcharge  Imposed  under  the  new  section  61.  In  the  case  of  taxable  years  l>eglnnlng  after 
the  surcharge  as  the  exclusion  for  social  se-  New   withholding    tables.   Subsection    (g)      1971.  there  would  be  no  special  exemption, 

curlty  benefits.  Tax  UablUty  would  not  be  of  the  new  section  51  sets  forth  new  tables  as  an  example  of  the  transition  rule,  a 
reduced  by  any  other  credits  in  computing  for  computing  the  amount  of  income  taxes  corporation  which  estimates  Its  Income  tax 
the  amount  of  the  surcharge.  On  the  other  to  be  withheld  from  wages  paid  on  or  after  legs  crediU  for  1968  to  be  $80,000  would  be 
hand  once  the  surcharge  has  been  com-  October  1.  1967,  and  before  July  1.  1969.  entitled  to  an  estimated  tax  exclusion  of  $64.- 
DUted  It  may  be  offset  by  credits  to  which  These  tables  refiect  an  increase  in  the  with-  000  for  1968;  80  percent  (its  exclusion  per- 
the  taxpayer  Is  entitled  and  which  are  not     holding  rates  of  10  percent.  centage)  times  $80,000.  Its  estimated  tax  11a- 

sbsorbed  by  his  regular  tax  liability.  (b)  Minimum  distributions  by  foreign  sub-     bUlty   woiUd.    therefore,   be   $16,000.    If   the 

AuthoHty  to  prescribe  composite  tax  rates  sidiaHes.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the  corporation  estimates  its  tocome  tax  less 
and  tobies  SubsecUon  (d)  of  the  new  sec-  blU  amends  section  963(b)  (relattog  to  re-  credits  for  1968  to  be  $120,000,  its  estimated 
tlon  51  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  celpt  of  minimum  distributions  by  domestic  tax  exclusion  would  be  $80,000  (80  percent 
Treasury  or  his  delegate  may  compute  com-  corporations  from  their  foreign  subsidUries)  times  $100,000)  and  its  estimated  tax  llabU- 
posite   income    tax   rates   incorporating   the      to  provide  for  the  use  of  a  minimum  dlstri-     ity  would  be  $40,000. 

surcharge  and  prescribe  regulations  setting  button  table  refiecting  the  surcharge.  The  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4  of  the  biU 
forth  modified  optional  Ux  tables  computed  new  table  is  to  be  used  for  taxable  years  be-  amends  section  6666(e)  to  reflect  the  repeal 
on  the  basis  of  such  composite  rates.  The  ginning  1967  and  1968.  It  is  the  same  table  of  the  $100,000  exemptton  in  the  provisions 
composite  rates  may  be  rounded  to  the  near-  that  was  applicable  for  taxable  years  begto-  for  deiermintog  whether,  and  if  so,  to  what 
est  whole  percentage  point.  If  the  Secretary  ning  to  1963  when  the  corporate  tax  rate  extent,  an  addition  to  the  tax  should  be  im- 
or  his  delegate  exercises  his  authority  under  was  62  percent  (the  present  corporate  tax  posed  for  tinderpayment  of  estimated  tax. 
this  subsection,  he  may  require  taxpayers  rate  Including  the  additional  e\ircharge  is  The  same  transitional  rules  apply.  Thus,  for 
to  use  the  rates  and/or  tables  he  has  pre-      52.8  percent).  example,  assume  a  corporations'  tax  return 

icrlbed  (c)  Clerical  amendment.  Subsection  (c)  of     lor   the   taxable   year   endtog   December   81. 

Moreover  if  he  prescribes  optional  tax  the  new  section  51  makes  a  clerical  amend-  1968,  indicates  an  tocome  tax  UablUty  of 
tebles  incorporating  the  surcharge,  the  usual  ment  to  refiect  the  addition  of  the  new  Part  $160,000.  To  utUlze  the  exception  provided 
rule  that  a  taxpayer  with  less  than  $6,000  of     V  imposing  the  svircharge.  in  section  6656(d)  (1)    permitttog  estimated 

income  may  take  the  sUndard  deduction  only  (d)   Effective  date.  Subsection  (d)   of  the     tax  payments  to  t>e  based  on  the  prior  J^'» 

if  he  uses  the  optional  tax  tables  will  be  new  section  51  provides  the  effective  dates  tax.  such  corporation  would  be  required  to 
waived  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  who  U  for  the  surcharge.  These  dates  are  explatoed  pay  for  1969  an  estimated  tax  of  $90,000.  com- 
ellglble  for  the  retirement  Income  credit.  This      m  the  discussion  under  subsection    (a)    of     puted  as  foUows: 

special  rule  is  to  reflect  the  fact   that  the     the  biU.  ^ggg  income  tax  UabUlty $150,000 

effect  of   the   retirement  income   credit  on         Section  3.  Increase  from  70-80  percent  the     j^^^.  ^qqqqq.  qq  percent  (the  ex- 
the  surcharge  cannot  be  accurately  Incorpo-      amount  of  estimated  tax  which  corporations         elusion  percentage  for  1969)  times 

rated  Into  the  optional  tax  tables,  with  the     must  pay  In  installments.  $100.000 60,000 

result  that  those  claiming  the  retirement  In-  Under   present  law,  a  corporation  Is  not  '  

come  credit  wlU  almost  universally  use  the     penalized  for  an  underpayment  of  estimated  Total  90,000 

regular  tax  computation.  Under   these  clr-     tax  if  its  payments  equal  or  exceed  those  .     ,  *,.     ».,„ 

cumstances,  without  the  special  rule,  most  which  would  be  required  on  the  basis  of  estt-  SubeecUon  (3)  of  section  4  of  the  bUl 
taxpayers  claiming  the  reUrement  Income  mated  tax  UabiUty  of  70  percent  of  actual  amends  section  243(b)(3)(C)  (relating  to 
credit  would  be  precluded  from  using  the  tax  UablUty  (less  $100,000).  SecUon  3  of  the  estimated  tax  exemption  for  members  of  an 
standard  deduction.  bill  amends  section  6656  to  raise  the  70-per-     aflUtated  group)   to  refiect  the  repeal  of  the 

Estimated  tax.  Subsection  (e)  of  the  new  cent  figure  to  80  percent.  This  conforms  the  $100,000  exemption, 
section  51  contains  provisions  conforming  the  percentage  for  corporations  to  that  made  Subsection  (f )  of  section  4  of  the  trtU  pro- 
estimated  tax  provisions  to  the  new  surcharge  applicable  to  individuals  beginning  to  1967.  vldes  that  the  amendments  made  by  this 
tax  Under  present  law.  corporations  are  re-  This  change  would  be  effective  for  taxable  section  shall  apply  to  estlma^  tax  pay- 
quired  to  pay  estimated  tax  only  with  respect  years  beginning  after  December  31,  1967.  ments  tor  taxable  years  beginning  after 
to  taxes   imposed   by  section    11   or   120(a)  Section  4.  Payment  of  first  $100,000  of  esti-     December  31.  1967.  _  .     „. 

or  subchapteVT  (relating  to  Insurance  com-     mated  tax.  Section  6.  Postponement  0*  certato  excise 

panles).  The  new  subsection  (e)(1)  provides         Under   present   law.    corporations   are   re-     tax  rate  reductions.  „««<-,  „«-«T,t 

that  any  surcharge  that  is  attributable  to  a  quired  to  make  estimated  tax  payments  only  (a)  Passenger  ^"/oj^''<*«*- ^^I'^^P"^^" 
tax  imposed  under  these  sections  or  sub-  with  respect  to  theU-  estimated  tax  UabUlty  law  an  excise  tax  of  7  percent^  ttie  selling 
chapter  shall,  for  estimated  tax  purposes,  be  m  excess  of  $100,000.  They  are  not  required  price  is  Imprwed  on  the  sale  °y  «Jf  °^*°^; 
treated  as  a  tax  Imposed  under  these  sections  to  make  any  estimated  tax  payments  on  theU  facturer.  producer.  ^^ ^^P^^^l,^t^^^" 
or  subchapter  and.  therefore,  subject  to  es-  first  $100,000  of  estimated  tax  UablUty  and.  automobUes^  This  '?**„'».  »^^«f'^?l,*?.°* 
tlmated  tax  payments.  Paragraphs  (2)  and  if  their  annual  estimated  tax  liability  is  $100,-  reduced  to  2  P^f^^^^l.^'.^^'  "**'' 
(3)  of  the  new  subsection  (e)  provide  that.  OOO  or  less,  they  are  not  required  to  file  a  to  1  percent  after  I>ecember  31  1968^ 
in  the  case  of  the  option  under  which  in-  declaration.  Under  section  4  of  the  biU,  the  Subsection  (a)  of  Section  5  of  the  mu 
dlvlduals  and  corporations  may  pay  their  es-  $100,000  exclusion  would  be  repealed  over  a  suspends  thU  schedule  of,  «^]*^**°*«if' 
tlmated  tax  on  tSe^ basis  of  their  prior  year's     five  year  period.  ,    ,     ,       «  K'^f,  ^l^^  to  Lffect^^  ^^Hre^i 

tax  UabUlty,  this  prior  year's  UabUlty  shall         More  specUlcally.  subsection  (a)  of  section     charge  will  be  ^^^^T^"^-    effec?^tU 
be  Jl'S^d^io  refiect  the  surcharge  tax'  4  of  the  blU  would  amend  section  6016  (a)  to     '   P«7«°*^5*<^  ^^  oTl^r^nt  ^U  .^p^ 
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ent  law,  an  exclM  tax  of  10  percent  Is  bn- 
poeed  on  amounts  paid  for  local  and  long 
distance  telephone  aenrlce  (Including  tele- 
typewriter service) .  A  reduction  of  the  rate 
to  1  percent  La  scheduled  to  apply  to  amounts 
paid  pursuant  to  bills  rendered  on  or  after 
April  1,  1968,  with  the  tax  scheduled  to 
terminate  entirely  as  to  bills  rendered  on  tw 
after  January  1,  1969. 

Subsection  (b)  of  Section  6  of  the  bin 
suspends  this  schedule  of  reductions  for  the 
period  during  which  the  tempca'ary  sur- 
charge will  be  In  effect.  Thus,  the  present 
10  percent  rate  will  continue  to  apply  until 
July  1,  1969,  at  which  time  the  scheduled 
reduction  to  1  percent  will  take  effect.  The 
tax  will  terminate  on  January  1,  1970.  A  con- 
forming amendment  makes  corresponding 
changes  in  the  dates  applicable  imder  the 
special  rales  established  under  present  law 
to  adjust  for  billing  practices. 

(c)  Effective  Date.  Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  section  shall  apply  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 


THE  P-lllA  AIRCRAPT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the 
Senate  about  the  F-111  aircraft.  I  have 
attenmted  to  point  out  f  nxn  time  to  time 
that  we  are  talking  about  two  versions  of 
aircraft— the  F-HIA  and  the  P-lllB.  I 
also  have  suggested  that  the  delay  In 
P-lllB  work  not  be  confused  with  the 
satisfactory  progress  on  the  F-lllA. 

Accordingly,  I  have  shared  with  Sen- 
ators a  number  of  reports  on  the  F-lllA 
by  the  pilots  who  actually  fly  it.  Claude 
Wltze,  senior  editor  of  Air  Force  Space 
Digest  magazine,  has  summed  the  mat- 
ter up  wen  in  an  article  entitled 
•TJ-lllA:  The  Men  Who  Fly  It  Like  It." 
published  in  that  magazine's  December 
edition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rscord  so  that 
all  Senators  may  review  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  also  be  printed 
a  chart  entitled  the  "F-lll  Industry 
Team." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

P-lllA:  The  Men  Who  Ply  It  Lbkx  It 
(By  Claude  Wltze) 

Bom  and  bred  In  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
precedented controversy,  the  Air  Force's  Oen- 
eral  Dynamics  F-lllA  now  has  combat  vet- 
erans in  the  cockpit  and  they  are  enthusi- 
astic about  the  potential  of  their  new  air- 
plane. 

These  Air  Force  pilots  consider  the  F-lllA 
weapon  system  the  greatest  single  technolog- 
ical Jump  designed  for  their  mission  since  the 
wedding  of  the  Jet  engine  and  modem  avi- 
onics. The  F-111  A,  they  predict,  will  let  them 
bit  tactical  targets  harder,  with  greater  accu- 
racy, and  at  longer  ranges  than  any  other 
airplane  in  the  USAP  inventory  or  likely  to 
join  it  tn  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  of  this 
report  that  the  subject  Is  the  USAF  F-111  A. 
and  that  airplane  alone.  The  first  production 
models,  configured  for  operational  use,  are 
now  being  delivered  to  Nellis  Air  Force  Base, 
near  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  The  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand is  using  them  to  equip  the  4480th  Tac- 
tical Fighter  Wing.  The  pioneering  vmit  is 
Detachment  1,  4481st  Tactical  Fighter  Squad- 
ron, commanded  by  CoL  Ivan  H.  Dethman. 

Equally  important,  from  the  standpoint  o^ 
operational  capability,  is  the  test  work  under 
way  at  the  Air  Proving  Ground  Center  at 
Eglln  AFB  in  Florida.  Here.  USAP  ha*  ca<n* 


to  realize  that  the  P-lllA  Is  a  vehicle  In- 
corporating advances  In  the  state  of  the  art 
that  have  outpaced  the  tedtnology  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  avaUable  weaponry  it  can  carry. 
Maj.  Oen.  Andrew  J.  Kinney,  APGC  Com- 
mander, speculates  that  improved  bombs, 
equipped  with  terminal-guidance  systems, 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  most  Important  addi- 
tion to  alrpower  capability  since  World  War 
II.  As  this  issue  goes  to  press,  Defense  Secre- 
tary Robert  McNamara  has  made  the  first 
public  disclosure  of  the  fact  that  Walleye,  a 
bomb  that  carries  a  TV  camera  to  seek  out  its 
target.  Is  being  used  In  Vietnam.  Earlier  this 
year,  veterans  back  from  Southeast  Asia  were 
complaining  loudly  that  they  had  seen  no 
Improvement  In  the  technique  of  delivering 
Iron  bombs.  Walleye,  developed  by  the  Navy, 
Is  now  also  being  used  by  USAP.  It  Is  made 
by  the  Martin  Marietta  Corp. 

Walleye,  of  course,  has  limitations  Imposed 
by  night,  bad  weather,  and  other  hindrances 
to  visibility  because  of  its  TV  "eye."'  So 
APGC  la  working  hard  on  other  more  ad- 
vanced projects,  all  of  them  highly  classified. 
The  urgency  of  these  projects  cle«tt-ly  has 
been  compounded  by  the  P-lllA.  Back  at 
Nellis  AFB,  where  the  users  are  aiming  for 
operational  capability  by  early  1968,  you  can 
talk  to  pilots  who  say,  first,  that  the  new 
airplane  is  more  accurate  than  the  bombs 
H  drops.  Even  before  prod\ietlon  airplanes 
started  to  arrive,  they  found  the  P-lllA 
delivery  of  plain  old-fashioned  Iron  bombs 
to  be  twice  as  accurate  as  that  of  its  prede- 
cessors, the  F-106  and  P-4. 

Even  this  is  not  good  enough,  says  General 
Kinney,  nor  as  good  as  we  can  do.  Further 
accuracy  must  be  achieved  and  made  oper- 
ational as  fast  as  possible.  The  point,  of 
course.  Is  that  the  avionics  subsystems  In 
the  F-111  A — ^both  navigation  and  attack  sys- 
tems—can work  together  to  position  the 
plane  In  the  air  with  unprecedented  ac- 
curacy. The  pilot  knows  exactly  where  he  is 
when  the  bomb  is  released.  He  still  does  not 
know  exactly  where  the  bomb  wUl  hit. 
Basically,  that  Is  why  we  have  lost  up  to 
sixteen  aircraft,  fiylng  160  sorties  to  demolish 
one  bridge  in  Vietnam.  The  cost/eSectlve- 
neoB  of  the  improved  P-lllA  system,  with  an 
aircraft  that  can  position  itself  automat- 
ically in  any  kind  of  weather  or  visibility, 
if  It  can  drop  a  bomb  that  can  be  steered  to 
the  target.  Is  obvious. 

The  pUots  at  Nellis  display  no  doubt  that 
the  P-lllA  win  achieve  this  cajwbUlty.  At 
Nellis.  as  weU  as  Eglln,  Edwards  AFB,  the 
Aeronautical  Systems  Division  at  Wright- 
Patterson  AFB  In  Dayton,  and  Air  Force  Sys- 
tems Command  Headquarters,  Andrews 
AFB,  Md.,  there  Is  one  common  observation. 
It  Is  put  most  succinctly  by  Brig.  Gen.  Ralph 
G.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Commander  of  the  Tactical 
Fighter  Weapons  Center  at  Nellis: 

"Nobody  Is  qualified  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  F-lllA  until  he  has  flown  It.  I  wish  the 
critics  who  have  not  flown  It  would  come  out 
here  and  talk  to  our  pilots.' 

One  of  his  pilots.  Interviewed  on  the  flight 
line,  agreed  with  the  boss  In  the  kind  of  lan- 
g\iage  you  hear  around  a  hangar : 

"The  guys  who  bad-mouth  this  airplane." 
be  said,  "are  the  guys  who  never  got  In  the 
cockpit." 

Nellis  is  where  USAF  makes  PhX)ji  out  of 
fighter  pilots.  The  current  P-lllA  program, 
called  Harvest  Reaper,  is  manned  by  veterans 
of  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  Wars,  men  who 
have  faced  flak  and  Soviet  MIGs  In  F-lOSs, 
F-4S.  F-868,  F-1048,  and  P-84s.  Harvest 
Reaper  is  the  Accelerated  Testing  and  Train- 
ing ProgTEun  for  the  P-lllA.  launched  last 
July  when  the  flrst  of  Ave  aircraft,  built  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 
(RDT&E),  was  shifted  to  the  Nevada  base 
from  Edwards  AFB  in  California. 

By  September,  the  new  wing  had  set  an 
unprecedented  recoi'd.  During  that  month, 
the  flve  planes  flew  a  total  of  304.1  hours,  an 
average  utlUxatloa  rate  of  00.8  ho\us  per  air- 


craft. In  Octot>er,  the  month  In  which  the 
flrst  production  model  was  delivered  and 
added  to  the  Harvest  Reaper  stable,  the  rate 
hardly  wavered.  It  was  59.7  hours  per  air- 
craft. The  stated  requirement  for  the  P-lliA 
Is  thirty  hour*  per  aircraft.  The  best  pre- 
vious records  set  at  Nellis  on  other  aircraft 
have  been  In  the  area  of  thirty-eight  hours  a 
month  per  aircraft.  This  has  been  with  sys- 
tems far  less  complex  than  those  of  the 
P-lllA. 

Colonel  Dethman  emphasizes  that  the  five 
airplanes  are  all  different,  that  they  are  not 
production  models,  and  that  they  offer  a  type 
of  disparity,  both  as  to  maintenance  and  the 
flight  envelope,  that  his  wing  will  not  face 
when  It  has  production  aircraft.  Airplane  No. 
31  [see  cover),  flown  into  Nellis  on  October 
16  by  Colonel  Dethman,  was  the  first  P-lllA 
to  tKB  delivered  fully  configured  for  opera- 
tional use. 

The  thlrty-flrst  P-lllA  and  the  following 
aircraft  now  being  delivered  to  Nellis  In- 
corporate two  Improved  Pratt  &  Whitney 
TT30-P3  engines,  modified  engine  air  Inlets, 
an  attack  radar,  and  other  changes  not  In- 
cluded on  all  of  the  test  aircraft. 

These  are  changes  that  both  air  and 
ground  crews  await  with  a  new  kind  of  Im- 
patience. Of  the  features  already  aboard.  In 
the  preproductlon  models  fiown  by  Harvest 
Reaper  pilots,  the  men  are  most  enthusiastic 
about  the  avionics.  The  radar  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  all  agree,  are  the  beet  they  have 
ever  seen. 

It  Is  not  dlfflctilt  to  find  pilots  at  Nellis 
who  entered  the  P-lllA  program  with  a 
high  degree  of  skepticism.  And  it  is  not 
entirely  gone.  A  typical  major,  an  P-105 
veteran  of  Vietnam  who  has  shot  down  a 
MIG,  says  that  so  far  he  has  been  learning 
what  he  can  do  with  a  new  and  different 
kind  of  weapon  system. 

"It  Is  not  possible,"  he  says,  "to  compare 
the  F-IIIA  with  other  planes  I  have  flown — 
the  P-106,  RP-101.  F-86,  or  F-84.  This  thing 
Is  entirely  new  and  different,  and  I  know 
there  Is  no  single  answer  to  all  our  problems. 
The  P-lllA  Is  easy  to  fly,  but  there  have 
been  some  deficiencies  In  the  RDT&K  planes 
we  have  been  using.  But  I  expect  they  will 
be  licked,  for  the  most  part,  when  we  all 
have  production  models." 

This  man  Is  struggling  to  g^t  used  to  the 
slde-by-slde  seating  arrangement.  The  avi- 
onics systems  are  monitored,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  man  on  the  right.  The  pilot 
simply  can't  see  out  that  side  of  the  cockpit 
from  his  seat  on  the  left.  The  veteran,  of 
course,  has  been  able  to  look  right  or  left  and 
over  his  shoulder  on  each  side  and  past  the 
tall.  He  does  have  a  detector  In  the  tall  that 
can  tell  him  when  he  Is  being  foUowed.  but 
It  does  not  Identify  what  It  Is  that  Is  coming 
up  behind.  This  can  be  disquieting  to  a 
combat  veteran  who  is  used  to  single  or 
tandem  seating.  The  F-lllA  provides  four 
eyes  to  look  straight  ahead,  which  has  Its 
advantages,  and  the  electronic  systems  pro- 
vide new  low-level  capability  for  day  or 
night  missions. 

A  recent  Illustration  was  provided  by  Col- 
onel Dethman  when  he  flew  P-lllA  No.  31 
from  the  General  Dynamics  plant  at  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  to  Nellis.  It  was  an  automatic 
flight,  less  than  1,000  feet  above  the  ground 
for  1,047  miles.  Colonel  Dethman  used  the 
controls  only  on  takeoff  and  landing. 

The  terrain-following  radar  (TFR)  makes 
the  F-lllA  capable  of  day  or  night  low- 
altitude  penetration  of  subsonic  or  super- 
sonic speeds.  It  does  not  have  to  be  auto- 
matic, but  can  be  set  for  manual  operation, 
which  might  be  necessary  to  evade  enemy 
defenses,  particularly  where  they  are  as 
heavy  and  diverse  as  they  are  in  North  Viet- 
nam. A  safety  feature  Is  that  the  system  con- 
tinuously checks  its  own  operation.  If  there 
is  a  malfunction,  the  aircraft  goes  to  a  high- 
er altitude.  The  radar  is  the  AN/AFQ-110 
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made  by  Texas  Instruments  and  is  used  in 
partnership  with  the  flight  control  system 
made  by  General  Electric. 

One  pUot,  Interviewed  at  Nellis,  had  drawn 
up  his  own  list  of  what  he  considered  good, 
fair,  and  poor  about  the  F-111  A.  HU  opin- 
ion Is  based  on  close  to  100  hours  In  the 
preproductlon  (RDT&E)   models. 

Under  good,  this  veteran  lists  range,  en- 
durance, bomb  load,  stability,  flight  control, 
navigation,  radar,  bombing  systems,  and 
landing  characteristics. 

The  maneuverabUlty  and  takeoff  distance 
he  rated  as  fair.  Under  poor,  he  was  critical 
of  the  thrust  and  subsonic  acceleration  pro- 
vided by  the  early  model  engine,  the  air-to- 
air  radar  capability,  and  the  manual  opera- 
tion of  the  scope  camera. 

This  brings  up  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Pratt  &  Whitney  engines,  their  role  In  the 
development  problems,  and  the  various  ver- 
sions of  the  engine.  The  flrst  flve  aircraft  at 
Nellis,  BDTJtE  models,  are  powered  by  the 
TP30-P1.  The  production  airplanes  have  the 
TP30-P3.   with   modified   air   inlets. 

Maj.  Gen.  John  L.  Zoeckler,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Systems  at  AFSC  and  former 
director  of  the  P-111  program,  is  flrst  to 
admit  that  the  most  serious  deficiency  at 
the  outset  was  the  matching  of  the  airplane 
and  the  engine.  There  were  compressor  stalls, 
especially  at  high  speeds  and  altitudes.  He 
Is  confident  this  has  been  corrected  and 
that  the  TF30's  combination  of  turbofan  and 
afterburner  wUl  guarantee  low  fuel  con- 
sumption for  long-range  subsonic  flight.  The 
feature  was  demonstrated  when  an  early 
F-lllA  was  flown  nonstop  to  the  Paris  Air 
Show  last  June. 

The  uniisual  thing  about  the  P-lllA  after- 
burner is  that  the  pilot  is  not  restricted  to 
using  It  for  a  "klck-ln-the-panU"  approach 
to  higher  speed  levels.  For  the  flrst  time,  he 
can  use  more  than  "power-on"  and  "power- 
off"  settings  for  the  afterbvimer.  He  can 
take  advantage  of  a  smooth  range  of  thrust 
augmentation,  going  through  five  Eones  of 
afterburner  application. 

The  experience  at  Eglln  AFB  and  Edwards 
AFB  also  shows  that  the  graduated  after- 
burner contributes  to  fuel  economy,  when 
that  is  important  to  a  mission. 

General  Kinney,  at  Eglln,  has  his  own  list 
of  major  advioitages  he  sees  in  the  P— lllA. 
On  one  of  his  first  flights,  with  a  contractor 
pilot,  be  was  instructed  to  set  the  TFR  dial 
for  fifty  feet  and  let  the  plane  go  to  that 
altitude  and  skim  the  ground.  At  the  mo- 
ment he  got  the  Instruction  he  was  at 
20.000  feet.  General  Kinney  says  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  resist  grabbing  the  stick  as  the  air- 
craft started  to  go  down  fast,  seeking  the 
fifty-foot  leveL  He  managed  to  leave  it 
alone,  and  the  F-lllA  leveled  out  at  fifty  feet 
and  continued  the  mission,  automatically. 
The  General  says  he  was  convinced  that  the 
plane  is  safer  and  puts  the  pilot  In  a  better 
position  to  do  his  job,  visually  or  blind, 
than  any  other  aircraft  be  has  seen. 

The  P-111  A  can  operate  from  short  run- 
ways. It  needs  1,500  to  3,000  feet  to  land.  With 
a  heavy  load  It  can  take  off  in  less  than  5,000, 
usually  about  3,600  feet.  The  landing  speed 
Is  in  the  range  of  125  to  130  miles  an  hotir, 
with  no  drag  chute  employed.  Outside  of 
what  It  contributes  to  safety,  this  feature  In- 
creases the  flexlblUty  of  the  F-lllA  by  per- 
mitting it  to  operate  out  of  available  alrpiorts 
In  more  undeveloped  countries.  It  is  attrib- 
utable, of  course,  to  the  variable-sweep 
wing,  which  lets  the  pilot  redesign  the  air- 
plane In  flight  for  a  range  of  speeds  from 
Blow  to  supersonic. 

The  aspect  ratio  of  the  P-lllA  wing,  a 
charticterisUc  that  is  Important  in  achieving 
long  range,  is  on  the  order  of  6.9  with  the 
wing  at  cruise  position.  Aspect  ratio  of  a  727 
airliner  Is  7.1,  and  that  of  the  mUltary  P-4 
fighter  Is  2.82. 

Those  who  have  never  flown  the  airplane 
have  been  free  with  criUdttn  of  the  F-lilA. 


Ftar  this  report,  the  men  who  have  flown  It 
were  asked  to  assess  some  typical  fault- 
flndlng.  Here  Is  a  rteum^  of  their  answers, 
complied  from  aouroes  at  flve  USAP  com- 
mands: 

The  first  thirty  F-lllA*  have  performed  so 
poorly  they  will  never  he  fit  for  active  service. 
The  first  thirty  never  were  intended  for 
active  service.  They  are  for  RDT&E.  No  two 
are  entirely  alike.  Hundreds  of  changes  were 
made  before  No.  31,  the  flrst  production 
aircraft,  was  built,  and  more  changes  will 
come.  The  deficiency  lists  on  the  early  air- 
craft are  no  longer  than  and  no  different  frcMn 
the  same  lists  for  other  aircraft  now  In  the 
fighting  Inventory.  This  Is  routine  In  the 
development  of  new  weapon  systems.  If  It 
were  not  true.  It  would  be  an  Indication  that 
the  aircraft  would  be  obsolescent  before  It 
was  operational. 

The  thirty-first  F-lllA  stiU  falls  short  of 
several  requirements.  Correct,  if  you  substi- 
tute specification  for  requirements.  With  the 
changes  that  were  incorporated  In  the  design, 
we£^>onry,  and  subsystems,  some  original  per- 
formance Bpecifications  had  to  be  revised.  The 
substitution  of  Iron  bombs,  hanging  on 
pylons  under  the  vrtngs,  for  Internally  carried 
nuclear  weaponry.  Is  an  example.  This  has 
increased  the  versatility  of  the  F-111  A  and 
thus  Its  effectiveness.  The  airplane  also  falls 
short  In  low-level  dash  range,  but  stUl  Is 
acceptable  to  the  using  conunands  and  will 
carry  out  Its  mission.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  user  to  ask.  Initially,  for  more  than  he 
can  get.  But  it  is  a  good  way  to  make  progress, 
and  the  P-111  A  still  has  a  supersonic  dash 
capabUlty  superior  to  that  of  any  other  air- 
craft In  the  world  today. 

USAF  specified  a  40fi00-foot  ceiling.  No. 
31  mil  not  be  able  to  operate  above  30,009 
feet  wUh  a  bomb  load.  USAF  specified  much 
more  than  40.000  feet,  but  not  with  a  bomb 
load.  There  was  no  requirement  fixed  for  a 
celling  with  externally  mounted  iron  bombs. 
The  F-lllA  can  carry  up  to  forty-eight  of 
them  hanging  on  four  pylons  under  each 
wing.  Work  Is  under  way  at  Eglln  APB  to 
provide  bombs  with  guidance  and  better 
aerodynamic  properties. 

Because  of  buffeting,  the  size  of  the  speed 
brakes  was  reduced  until  they  are  largely  in- 
effective. The  speed  brakes  are  effective.  The 
buffeting  Is  undesirable  but  not  xincontrol- 
lable.  This  Is  not  a  major  problem.  Prom  a 
practical  viewpoint,  the  variable-sweep  wing 
Is  the  best  speed  brake  on  the  airplane. 

Takeoff  weight  of  the  F-lllA  has  increased 
from  69.000  pounds  to  nearly  90.000  pounds. 
This  Is  true  when  the  aircraft  Is  fully  loaded 
with  Iron  bombs.  The  OQ.OOO-pound  figure 
was  for  a  load  of  one  nuclear  bomb  and  two 
GAR-8  rockets.  The  aircraft  can  take  off 
weighing  up  to  98,000  pounds.  USAP  now 
wants  tires  qualified  to  support  a  weight  of 
100,000  pounds. 

The  ferry  range  is  800  miles  less  than  VSAF 
required.  Wrong.  The  P-lllA  can  remain  on 
patrol  hours  longer  than  any  other  fighter. 
The  flight  to  the  Paris  Air  Show  was  2,900 
miles.  On  arrival,  there  were  two  hours  of 
fuel  remaining. 

There  are  engine  troubles  still  unfixed.  The 
TP30-P8  will  resolve  afterburner  problems 
encountered  In  the  RDT&B  aircraft,  as  wril 
as  thrust  deficiencies.  There  Is  confidence 
that  most  basic  development  problems  in  the 
engine  have  been  solved. 

Anyone  who  seeks  out  the  men  most  famil- 
iar with  the  F-lllA  will  come  up  with  scores 
of  observations  and  related  experiences  that 
they  use  to  express  their  high  hopes  for  the 
new  system.  Here  are  some  examples: 

A  General  Dynamics  pilot,  at  Eglln,  had  a 
malfunction  In  his  bomb-release  mechanism, 
after  releasing  one  bomb.  If  he  damped  the 
remainder  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  might 
lose  all  clues  about  the  malfunction.  He 
elected  to  land  with  nineteen  7&0-pound 
bombs  under  his  wings.  The  plane  stopped 


in  less  than  6,000  feet  of  runway.  The  bombs 
were  loaded  with  cement. 

The  TPR  equipment  astounds  the  veterans. 
For  the  first  time,  pilots  have  had  the  ex- 
perience, flying  automatically  at  200  feet,  of 
passing  beneath  the  level  of  a  TACAN  sta- 
tion. 

Every  pilot  in  the  program  knows  that  the 
P-lllA  was  not  intended  to  perform  up  to 
specifications,  or  meet  requirements,  until 
aircraft  No.  31  was  deUvered  in  October.  They 
feel  that  criticism  before  this  date  was  pre- 
mature and  that  the  aircraft  follows  the  pat- 
tern set  for  all  earlier  weapon  systems.  In 
many  cases,  the  flrst  test  resxilts  were  iden- 
tical with  those  experienced  on  other  air- 
craft. Specifications  were  much  higher  than 
requirements;  that  also  is  normal. 

The  airplane.  In  Its  test  program,  has  set 
an  extraordinary  record  for  safety.  Par  fewer 
aircraft  have  been  lost  than  USAP  experi- 
enced In  previous  wlmllar  programs  (see  ac- 
com,panying  table) . 

The  high  utilization  rate  of  the  first  five 
aircraft  at  Nellis  is  attributed  almost  entirely 
to  the  maintenance  and  reliability  features 
of  the  P-lllA.  General  Dynamics  offlcUU 
point  out  that  their  contract  la  the  first  one 
to  include  "specific  quantitative  maintain- 
ability requirements."  This  means  that  reUa- 
blllty  and  ease  of  maintenance  had  to  be 
designed  Into  the  aircraft  Nlnety-flve  per- 
cent of  the  components  that  need  service 
are  eye  level  when  the  mechanics  remove 
the  fuselage  plates. 

Reliance  on  ground-support  equipment 
(GSE)  Is  reduced  by  self -testers  buUt  into 
the  aircraft's  subsystems.  In  contracting  for 
these  subsystems.  General  Dynamics  has 
passed  the  basic  USAP  requirement  along  to 
the  subcontractors.  The  reUablUty  and  ease 
of  maintenance  was  not  easily  achieved.  No 
supplier  met  the  demand  cm  the  flrst  design 
effort.  As  a  rule,  it  took  three  exercises,  back 
at  the  drawing  board,  to  satisfy  the  prime 
contractor  that  the  resjilts  would  stUt  the 
customer. 

Another  factor,  according  to  General 
Dynamics,  was  that.  In  this  case,  full  fund- 
ing was  provided  for  the  ground-support 
equipment  early  in  the  program.  This  Is  not 
always  so  and  In  the  past  has  resulted  In  the 
delivery  of  new  weapon  systems  that  coiild 
not  be  properly  maintained  untU  all  GSE 
was  available. 

So  far  as  the  self-test  equipment  Is  con- 
cerned, some  of  It  can  be  operated  dlrecUy 
trMn  ttoe  cockpit,  giving  the  aircraft  com- 
mander and  pUot  an  instant  check.  The  re- 
mainder is  avaUable  through  test  staUons. 
manxially  operated  after  fuselage  panels 
have  been  removed.  The  buUt-ln  test  drculU 
make  It  possible  for  a  technician  to  locate 
a  malfunction  qulcldy.  Then,  a  line  replace- 
able unit  (UlU)  can  be  puUed  and  replaced. 
The  LRUs  are  sent  to  the  avionics  shop  for 
repair.  All  of  this  makes  the  location  of 
trouble  swift  and  easy  and  cuU  ground  time 
on  the  airplane. 

Because  the  P-lllA  program  Is  so  young 
and  most  of  the  aircraft  are  RDT&E  models, 
there  are  no  sound  flgures  avaUable  at  Nellis 
on  the  maintenance  manhours  per  flight- 
hour.  The  design  requirement  is  for  not  more 
taian  thirty-five  hours  of  ground  work  for 
each  hour  In  the  air.  and  the  high  utlllzaUon 
record  set  at  NeUU  Indicates  It  will  be  easUy 
met.  In  one  test  run.  the  figure  was  down  to 
12.6  hours,  but  this  was  not  considered  de- 
finitive. The  September  utilization  record  of 
eo.8T  hours  per  aircraft,  set  at  Nellis,  Is  at 
least  twice  as  good  as  the  requirement,  which 
was  set  In  the  contract  at  thirty  flight-hours 
per  month  per  aircralt. 

Tliere  has  been  no  attempt  In  this  report 
to  examine  other  versions  of  the  P-111,  pro- 
grammed for  the  VS.  Navy,  AustraUa,  Great 
Britain,  or  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  USAP 
is  not  concerned  at  this  point  with  ths  in- 
ferno tbmt  surrounded  the  selection  of  Gen- 
azal  OynaiDlcK  as  the  contractor,  the  virtues 
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of  the  design  as  opposed  to  that  offered  by 
the  Boeing  Co.,  or  the  role,  If  any,  played 
by  politicians  when  the  F-111  was  known. 
In  the  embryo,  as  the  TPX.  Neither  have  we 
Investigated  the  choice  of  materials  in  the 
aircraft,  the  extent  of  commonality,  the  lo- 
cation of  engine  Inlets,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petence displayed  in  estimating  costs. 

Ail  of  these  subjects,  and  others,  have  been 
Involved  in  the  brouhaha  that  has  been  rag- 
ing about  this  aircraft  for  years.  The  men 
most  Intimate  with  its  performance  as 
USAF's  F-111  A  read  the  newspaper  and  con- 
gressional comments  with  astonishment.  A 
national  weekly  calls  the  airplane  a  "lemon." 
In  the  Senate,  a  Claghorn-type  speech  de- 
clared it  "a  poor  strategic  bomber  and  an 
even  poorer  tactical  fighter,"  a  statement  the 
pilots  say  is  at  least  half  wrong. 

So  far  as  USAF  Is  concerned,  the  pudding 
now  is  ready  for  eating.  So  far  as  the  crew 
at  the  table  is  concerned,  the  question  is 
out  of  the  kitchen  and  away  from  the  cook, 
except  for  seasoning.  The  P-lllA  is  a  weapon 
system  in  being. 


The  F-111  Indtjstkt  Team 

Prime  Contractor :  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
Fort  Worth  Dlv.,  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

Associate  Contractor:  Hughes  Aircraft  Co., 
Culver  City,  Calif.,  Phoenix  missile  system. 

Associate  Contractor:  United  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  Dlv.,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.  Engines. 

Subcontractor:  Principal  and  Associate: 
Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp.,  Beth- 
page,  N.T..  Aft  fuselage  sections  and  F-lllB 
assembly. 

StTBCONTRACTOBS :    MAJOR  SUBSYSTXMS 

AVCO  Corp.,  Electronics  Dlv.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Cotintermeasures  receiving  systems. 

The  Bendix  Corp.,  Electrodynamics  Dlv., 
North  Hollywood,  Calif.  Servo  actuator  for 
horizontal  tall,  rudder,  and  spoilers.  Naviga- 
tion and  Control  Dlv..  Teterboro,  N.J.  Air 
data  computer. 

Collins  Radio  Co.  Cedar  Rapids  Dlv.,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  Antenna  coupler. 

The  Garrett  Corp.  AiResearch  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Alr-condltloning 
system,  engine  starter  (pneumatic). 

General  Precision,  Inc.  Link  Group  Bing- 
hampton,  N.Y.  Mission  simulator.  GPL  Div. 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y.  Doppler  radar. 

General  Electric  Co.  Defense  Electronics 
Dlv. 

Aerospace  Electronics  Dept.,  Utlca,  N.Y.  At- 
tack radar.  Defense  Electronics  Dlv.  Avionics 
Controls  Dept.,  Johnson  City.  N.Y..  Flight 
control,  lead  computing  optical  sight  set.  and 
the  optical  display  sight  set.  Missile  and 
Space  Dlv.  Armament  Dept.,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Anomunltion  handling  system. 

Honeywell,  Inc.  Aeronautical  Dlv.  Minne- 
apolis  Minn.   Low-altitude   radar   altimeter. 

Litton  Industries.  Inc.  Guidance  and  Con- 
trols Systems  Dlv.,  Woodland  Hills,  Calif. 
Navigation  and  attack  system,  astrocompass. 

McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Crew  module  and  escape  system. 

Motorola,  Inc.  Aerospace  Center,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.  X-Band  transponder. 

North  American  Aviation.  Inc.  Autonetics 
Dlv.  Anaheim,  Calif.  Mark  n  and  Mark  IIB 
avionics. 

Sanders  Associates,  Inc.  Nashua,  NJI.  ECM 
group. 

Sundstrand  Corp.  Sundstrand  Aviation 
Dlv.  Rockford,  Hi.  Constant  speed  drive  en- 
gine starter  (cartridge) ,  emergency  power 
unit. 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc.  Apparatus  Dlv. 
Dallas,  Tex.  Terrain-following  radar. 

Textron,  Inc.  Dalmo  Vl«^r  Co.  Belmont, 
Calif.  Radar  homing  and  warning. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  Hamilton  Standard 
Div.  Windsor  Locks,  Conn.  Air  Inlet  and 
cabin   pressure   equipment. 

Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.  Aerospace 
Electrical  Dlv.,  Lima,  Ohio.  AC  power  feystem. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON,  HOWARD 
SAMUELS.  AND  THE  CHALLENGE 
TO  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  at  the  White  House,  President 
Johnson  swore  into  office  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  a  distinguished 
businessman,  Mr.  Howard  Samuels,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Samuels  is  not  the  first  business- 
man to  serve  his  President  and  his  coun- 
try. 

The  business  community  has  always 
responded — even  at  personal  sacrifice — 
to  the  call  of  President  Johnson  and  to 
the  call  of  the  people. 

But  this  swearing-in  ceremony  has 
particular  meaning  for  the  business  com- 
munity and  the  country. 

Howard  Samuels,  a  success  in  his  own 
right,  has  been  asked  to  help  to  mobilize 
the  business  community  for  cooperation 
in  the  President's  new  housing  and  job 
development  programs. 

He  has  been  asked  to  place  his  con- 
siderable expertise  and  intelligence  at 
the  service  of  his  coimtry,  at  a  time  when 
every  sector  in  the  Nation  must  cooper- 
ate to  lift  our  citizens  to  a  new  and  even 
higher  standard  of  living. 

We  are  now  in  the  82d  month  of  con- 
tinuous prosperity.  That  prosperity  must 
mean  more  than  just  better  incomes  for 
our  citizens.  It  must  mean  that  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  to  share 
in  our  prosperity.  That  Is  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  wants.  That  is  what  Under 
Secretary  Samuels  will  help  him  to 
achieve. 

I  know  that  Congress  will  work  with 
him  and  the  President  and  the  business 
community  to  achieve  a  better  America 
for  all  our  citizens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks by  President  Johnson  at  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  for  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Howard  Samuels,  of 
New  York,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  op  the  President  at  the  Sweab- 
TSG-m   Ceremont    pob   Howard    Samuels, 
THE  East  Room,  November  30.  1967 
Mr.  Howard  Samuels  and  family,  Secretary 
Fowler,  Mr.  Jxistlce  Fortas,  members  of  the 
Congress,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  friends: 
I  am  here  this  morning  to  hand  new  chal- 
lenges to  a  man  who  has  really  made  a  career 
of  challenges. 

Howard  Samuels  has  been  facing  up  to 
challenges  all  of  his  life. 

In  the  public  schools  of  upstate  New  York. 
In  the  classes  of  MIT. 

In  the  Army  before  Pearl  Harbor,  when  he 
was  fighting  with  Patton  across  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuels,  age  26,  came 
back  from  war  with  an  idea  and  with  a 
dream.  He  began  his  own  business  in  an  aban- 
doned old  schoolhouse.  The  rent  was  $36  a 
month.  He  and  his  brother  built  a  corpora- 
tion from  that.  It  Is  now  this  nation's  larg- 
est producer  of  plastic  packaging. 

Howard  Samuels  leaves  this  success  be- 
hind— because  another  and  a  larger  chal- 
lenge has  brought  him  to  bis  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

He  takes  high  office  this  morning  in  a  de- 
partment that  once  spoke  only  for  business. 
Now  It  speaks  to  business  about  the  real 
business  of  America — the  well-being  of  all 
the  American  people.  Including  the  business 
people. 


So  Mr.  Samuels,  your  President  wants  to 
challenge  you — and  to  challenge  American 
business — to  do  more  to  solve  the  stubborn 
problems  that  plague  this  Nation  and  that 
keep  us  worrying  at  night. 

Let  me  mention  Just  two  of  those  problems 
in  the  brief  time  this  morning : 

One  is  the  shame  of  America.  It  is  the 
slum  of  America — the  nameless  sub-city  of 
the  poor  that  exists  In  every  State.  It  is  a 
sprawling  hovel  where  20  million  Americans — 
10  percent  of  all  of  our  people — today  live  in 
tenements,  in  rural  shacks  and  tar-paper 
shanties. 

There  are  nearly  6  million  of  these  so- 
called  homes  in  this,  the  richest  land  in 
the  world.  Law  and  decency  condemn  them. 
Yet  they  stand — supported  by  our  Inaction, 
and  also  supported  by,  I  am  afraid,  otir  In- 
difference. They  stand  30  years  after  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  signed  our  first 
public-housing  act.  They  stand  despite  all 
that  the  last  five  Presidents  have  done  to 
try  to  wipe  this  shame  from  the  face  and 
from  the  conscience  of  the  wealthiest  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

So  much  for  challenge  one.  The  second 
challenge  Is  to  try  to  hire  and  to  train  the 
half-a-mlUlon  hardcore  unemployed.  That  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about — 500,000  hardcore 
unemployed. 

This  Is  our  forgotten  labor  force.  It  is  an 
unenllsted  legion,  a  neglected  resource  of  a 
rich  and  productive  America. 

They  are  the  last  in  line.  They  do  not  share 
In  America's  abundance  because  they  are  the 
handicapped,  they  are  the  unskilled,  they 
are  the  untrained,  and  they  are  the  slighted 
victims  of  Indifference  and  of  discrimination. 

Some  of  us  think  and  hope  that  all  they 
are  asking  of  us  Is  a  chance.  We  are  trying 
as  hard  as  we  know  how  to  give  them  that 
chance — a  chance  to  work  at  a  good  Job  at  a 
decent  wage. 

But  we  do  need  help.  Government  Just 
cannot  do  It  alone.  We  need  the  energy,  we 
need  the  genius,  we  need  the  imagination, 
and  we  need  the  Initiative  of  the  business- 
men of  America  who  have  built  this  great, 
free  enterprise  system  into  the  most  power- 
ful economy  In  all  the  world. 

Last  month  I  asked  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  Mr.  Sandy  Trowbridge, 
to  get  our  businessmen  involved,  to  get  them 
Involved  in  hiring  and  training  these  cast-off 
Americans.  The  Secretary  turned  to  our  coun- 
try's 500  largest  firms  and  asked  them  for 
help: 

Twenty-three  of  these  500  said  they  would 
help. 

Twenty-nine  said  they  would  not  help. 

Eighty-five  said  they  were  Interested. 

But  the  men  on  the  highest  levels  some- 
times Just  deal  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
That  still  leaves,  after  Mr.  Trowbridge  worked 
these  days,  70  percent  for  you,  Mr.  Samuels. 
They  have  not  committed  themselves.  We 
are  going  to  put  you  In  the  nose  of  the  cone 
In  the  goldfish  bowl  and  we  are  going  to  see 
what  you  do  and  what  the  70  percent  of  the 
500  do  about  helping  us  do  something  for 
these  half-million  hardcore  unemployed. 

I  believe  the  businessman  can  become  con- 
cerned, if  he  knows  the  facts.  But  the  aver- 
age businessman  is,  first  of  all,  always  con- 
cerned first  with  his  own  business.  He  is 
busy  with  his  own  affairs.  The  pity  of  that  Is 
a  terrible,  accidental  callousness  to  the 
greater  business  of  all  of  us — a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  His  business  Is  not  going  to  ulti- 
mately be  any  better  than  all  of  our  business. 
Tomorrow  morning,  we  will  begin  the  82nd 
consecutive  month  of  growing  prosperity  in 
America.  In  less  than  seven  years,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  have  Increased  93  per- 
cent— almost  doubled  In  the  last  seven 
years — corporate   profits   after   taxes. 

So  I  stmimon  American  business  thla 
morning,  as  I  did  yesterday  at  the  limcheon 
here  In  the  White  House.  I  summon  them  In 
their  surge  of  prosperity,  to  try  to  look  back 
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at  its  walM:  to  look  liard  at  ttie  nameless 
alum  city  of  tbe  poor  and  tc  lodk  bard  at  this 
forgotten  labor  force — and  try  to  balp  tfae 
leaders  of  commerce  Join  the  leaden  of  tbe 
workers  In  doing  somethlns  about  It.  Qow- 
arnment  oan  supplonxwrt  tbelr  efforts  but 
cannot  supplant  tbem. 

Now.  before  we  admlAlster  tb«  oath.  I 
must  MDoark  upon  your  wonderful  family 
of  eight  cbUdr«n.  I  think  It  Is  right  that  a 
man  who  wUl  help  to  run  the  Census  Bureau 
should  baT«  auch  a  large  and  attractive 
famUy. 

Bo  In  Um  language  of  oommeree.  "It  gives 
a  man  a  piece  of  the  action." 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  HOUS- 
ING—CORRESPONDENCE BE- 
TWEEN SENATOR  EDWARD  KEN- 
NEDY AND  THE  FEDEKAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  we  are  all  used  to  hearing  the 
refrain:  "If  poor  people  showed  some 
ambition  and  initiative  they  could  escape 
from  poverty  and  the  slums."  There  are 
many  reasons  for  questioning  the  validity 
and  relevancy  of  this  assertion,  but  in 
one  field  its  absurdity  Is  obvious  and 
distressing.  No  matter  how  great  his  as- 
piration and  ambition,  neither  the  poor 
Negro-American,  nor  the  rich  one,  can 
choose  where  to  live.  Whether  he  is  mov- 
ing from  a  tenement  into  a  city  high  rise, 
or  from  a  high  rise  into  a  suburban  gar- 
den apartment;  or  from  a  garden  apart- 
ment into  a  country  split  level,  the  color 
of  his  akin  bars  him  from  access  to  a 
large  part  of  the  housing  market.  No 
matter  how  secure  and  successful  he  may 
be,  he  finds  himself  judged  not  on  his 
financial  responsibility,  or  even  his  per- 
sonality or  the  number  of  children  he 
has,  but  rather  on  his  pigmentation. 

Can  there  be  any  justification  for  this 
throwback  to  slavery?  Is  there  any  ra- 
tional basis  for  rejecting  a  man  as  a 
neighbor  solely  because  of  his  color?  I 
daresay  no  intelligent  citizen  can  give 
these  questions  an  afSrmative  answer,  yet 
through  ignorance  and  fear  and  preju- 
dice the  practice  continues,  and  some 
I>eople  continue  to  defend  It. 

Moet  real  estate  dealers  and  builders 
and  apartment  owners  say  that  they  do 
not  condone  or  support  the  practice,  but 
that  they  are  forced  to  maintain  It  as 
long  as  their  competitors  do.  They  say 
that  If  there  were  laws  or  regulations  or 
other  sanctions  to  end  discrimination 
throughout  the  housing  market  they 
would  gladly  and  voluntarily  cooperate. 
In  fact  this  is  what  happened  after  pas- 
sage of  the  public  accommodations  title 
of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act.  Voluntary 
compliance  was  the  rule  and  the  excep- 
tions were  few  and  fsu-  between.  With  the 
force  of  congressional  policy  behind 
them,  Individual  restaurateurs,  hotel 
keepers,  and  theater  operators  could  meet 
the  demands  of  morality  and  conscience 
by  opening  their  faculties  to  all,  without 
risk  that  their  competitors  would  do 
otherwise. 

Clearly,  the  most  logical  solution  in  the 
housing  field  would  be  an  equally  force- 
ful and  comprehensive  Federal  open 
housing  bill,  ending  once  and  for  all  the 
vicious  practice  of  racism  in  real  estate. 
Such  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress by  the  House  and  received  the  sup- 


port of  a  majority  of  t3ie  Members  of  the 

Senate.  Nevertheless,  as  we  well  know, 
a  minority  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
were  able  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
law.  A  similar  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
this  year,  but  a  similar  effort  to  obstruct 
Is  already  promised. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  strange,  Indeed, 
that  some  of  the  very  same  people  who 
seek  to  prevent  the  Congress  from  meet- 
ing Its  responsibility  in  the  vital  field  of 
open  housing,  are  also  the  ones  who  com- 
plain tiie  loudest  when  as  a  result  of  re- 
peated congressional  defaults,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  judicial  branch  or  the 
executive  branch  to  take  strong  initia- 
tives in  sensitive  fields. 

That  phenomenon  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent  with  regard  to  hous- 
ing. What  Congress  could  do  and  should 
do  in  one  clean  sweep  must  be  done  in- 
stead through  piecemeal  action  by  States 
and  counties  and  cities,  and  by  Presi- 
dential regulation  and  military  order, 
and  by  administrative  agency  action. 
This  is  an  expensive  and  time-consum- 
ing way  to  go  about  the  job,  and  will  not 
do  the  job  adequately.  The  Executive 
order  on  housing  affects  only  federally 
financed  or  guaranteed  housing.  The  De- 
fense personnel  housing  orders  affect 
only  neighborhoods  of  military  bases. 
But  until  fully  effective  legislation  is 
passed,  or  imtil  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
forced  to  decide  that  the  Constitution 
or  existing  laws  already  meet  the  need, 
the  piecemeal  approach  must  be  pursued 
and  pursued  vigorously  if  we  are  to 
achieve  as  nearly  as  possible  the  consti- 
tutional goal  of  liberty  and  freedom  for 
every  American. 

Last  May  I  raised  with  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  one 
opportunity  for  effective  action  within 
their  jurisdiction. 

I  suggested  in  a  letter  to  each  Com- 
missioner that  the  practice  of  offering  in 
interstate  maiicets  housing  which  is  os- 
tensibly for  sale  or  rent  to  all  comers,  but 
which  in  fact  is  closed  to  people  of  par- 
ticular races  or  religions,  constitutes  de- 
ceptive advertising  within  the  meaning 
of  the  applicable  laws  and  rules  imder 
which  the  Commission  operates. 

Tlie  responses  I  received  indicated  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  agreed 
that  this  was  a  matter  within  their  juris- 
diction, although  there  was  disagree- 
ment as  to  what  the  Commission's  action 
should  be.  I  therefore  proposed  a  course 
of  action  consisting  of  the  filing  of  a 
series  of  complaints  In  test  cases  across 
the  country,  and  formally  requested  the 
Commission  to  follow  this  course. 

That  was  in  July.  On  September  25,  I 
received  a  progress  report  from  the 
Ch&Lrman  of  the  Commission  indicating 
that  the  PTC  had  proceeded  on  a  staff 
level  to  develop  the  Information  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  complaints 
should  be  filed  in  a  group  of  sijeclfic 
cases.  The  Chairman  stated  that  the 
staff  investigations  were  being  conducted 
In  the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area  both  because  of  the  ease  of  develop- 
ing evidence  in  this  area  and  because  the 
bringing  of  the  first  cases  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  would  help  to  focus  national  at- 
tention on  the  principle  in  issue.  The 
Chairman  Indicated  that  the  Commis- 


sion was  preiwred  to  take  action  In  a 
matter  of  weeks  if  the  investigations 
rtiaffinitAri  f acts  supporting  the  charge  of 
deceptive  advertising. 

Although  I  have  not  heard  from  the 
Commission  since  September  35,  news 
reports  over  the  weekend  indicated  that 
the  Commission  voted  last  week  to  issue 
complaints  against  certain  real  estate 
advertisers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
area.  There  has  been  no  confirmation  of 
this  fact  from  the  Commission,  but  the 
persistence  and  similarity  of  reports  from 
several  sources  suggests  that  complaints 
have  in  fact  been  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  If  the  Commission  has 
acted  in  this  important  field,  a  strong 
blow  for  freedom  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity will^  be  struck.  If  real  estate  ads 
are  required  to  disclose  that  the  offers 
they  make  are  not  open  to  all,  the  results 
will  be  immediate  and  -Tldespread.  In 
some  places  discriminatory  advertising 
will  be  prohibited  by  law.  In  others  the 
media  will  not  be  a  party  to  such  racism, 
and  will  not  accept  the  advertising.  In 
still  others,  builders  and  owners  who 
were  willing  to  discriminate  covertJy  and 
anonymously  will  not  do  so  when  they 
have  to  admit  it  openly.  And  finally,  in 
many  places  the  pressure  of  public  opin- 
ion and  the  unwillingness  of  many  citi- 
zens to  do  business  with  offerors  who  dis- 
criminate will  create  a  strong  stimulus 
to  changed  policies.  Of  course  this  will 
not  be  a  complete  answer,  but  It  will  help 
significantly  In  many  of  our  large  metro- 
politan areas  and  in  housing  develop- 
ments which  are  offered  on  a  regional  or 
national  scale. 

Today's  news  also  brings  srane  hope 
that  we  may  achieve  some  help  toward 
a  solution  from  the  judiciary  if  Congress 
again  fails  to  act.  The  Supreme  Court 
yesterday  accepted  for  consideration  a 
csise  which  will  test  the  contention  that 
existing  principles  of  law  already  bar 
racial  discrimination  in  certain  housing 
developments.  My  pers(xial  hope  is  that 
the  90th  Congress  will  meet  its  respon- 
sibility by  passing  an  open  housing  bin 
which  win  moot  the  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  But  if  we  do  not,  then  we 
will  have  to  continue  attacking  the  prob- 
lem in  every  possible  alternative  way,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  to  act.  For  emotionalism  and 
demagoguery  cannot  hide  the  simple  fact 
that  Negro  Americans  today  are  not  free 
and  are  not  equal  when  it  comes  to  hous- 
ing, and  they  and  all  Americans  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  this  gaping  hole  in 
the  facade  of  our  democracy  be  filled, 
fully,  fairly,  and  soon. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  corre^xjndence  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  an  article  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  2,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Mat  S,  1967. 

Hon. , 

Commistioner,  Feieral  Trade  Commission, 
Wathinffton,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoicMissiomB :  I  would  ilka 

to  raise  with  you  a  matter  which  has  become 
of  Increasing  concern  to  me  with  each  pass- 
ing month. 
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It  seema  patently  obvious  that  many  of 
the  apartments,  homes,  and  parcels  ol  real 
estate  offered  for  sale  or  rental  In  Interstate 
commerce  are  not  In  fact  offered  to  all  com- 
ers. This  U  especially  clear  In  m\Utl-state 
metropolitan  areas  such  as  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  offerings  In  Maryland  and 
Virgima  suburbs  which  are  not  available  to 
Negroes  are  advertised  In  D.C.,  where  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  are  Negroes.  Of 
course.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  restrictions  based  on  religion  or  national 
origin  rather  than  race. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  since  the  advertising 
for  such  homes,  apartments,  and  real  estate 
gives  the  Impression  that  they  are  being  of- 
fered to  all  comers,  and  since  this  Impression 
Is  false,  there  would  thus  arise  a  question  of 
misrepresentation  with  regard   to  such  ad- 
vertising. Citizens  who  might  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  must 
frequently  take  the  time,  effort  and  expense 
to  call,  write,  or  visit  the  offeror  before  dis- 
covering the  restrictive  nature  of  the  offer. 
In  addition,  they  might  be  forced  to  undergo 
the  embarrassment  and  emotional  strain  of 
being  told  in  person  or  by  mail  or  by  tele- 
phone that  the  offer  Is  not  being  made  to 
people   of   their   race,    religion,    or   national 
origin.  On  the  other  hand,  potential  buyers 
and  renters  who  are  not  members  of  the  ex- 
cluded groups,  but  who  do  not  wish  to  deal 
with  offerors  who  discriminate,  may  be  mis- 
led by  the  silence  of  the  advertising  as  to 
this  material  element  of  such  offers.  More- 
over the  media  who  carry  such  advertising, 
although    they   may   have   a   policy   against 
publishing  offerings  which  are  closed  to  read- 
ers of  a  particular  race,  religion,  or  national 
origin,   have   at  the  present   no  convenient 
means  of  determining  whether  proposed  ad- 
vertisements meets  that  standard,  since  there 
are  no  governmentally  enforced  requirements 
of  prior  disclosure  even  to  the  media. 

I  would  be  most  Interested  In  having  as 
soon  as  possible  your  thoughts  as  to  whether 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  might  have 
within  its  powers  and  jtirlsdictlon,  some 
means  for  correcting  this  situation  and  what 
procedural  steps  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Commission  to  act  in  this  area. 

My  own  preliminary  conclusions  would  be 
that  the  Inherent  misrepresentations  would 
alone  bring  the  problem  within  your  pur- 
view, that  as  a  practical  matter  existing 
practices  do  have  substantial  negative  ef- 
fects on  the  volume,  nature,  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  Interstate  markets  for  resi- 
dential premises  and  sites,  and  that  a 
disclosure  policy  would  have  both  direct  and 
Indirect  effects  tending  to  improve  the  flow 
and  competition  In  these  markets. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  an 
Identical  letter  to  each  of  the  Commissioners 
so  that  I  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  each  of  you.  Since  this  Is  a  matter  of 
which  I  am  placing  some  priority,  I  look  for- 
ward to  your  early  reply. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Edwako  M.  Kennedy. 
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Pedehal  Trade  Commission, 
Washi-ngton,  D.C..  May  12. 1967. 
Hon.  Kdward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  May  8th.  I  agree  100% 
with  everything  you  say.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  ample  authority  to  take 
effective  remedial  action  with  regard  to  this 
problem,  at  least  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area.  For  several  years  now,  I 
have  been  urging  the  Commission— unsuc- 
cessfully thus  far— to  take  acUon.  However 
I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  soon  be  a  ma- 
jority favoring  the  issuance  of  complaints 
directed  at  this  kind  of  unfair  and  deceptive 
advertising.    For    that    reason.    I    e8i>eclally 


welcome  your  expression  of  views  to   each 
Commissioner. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  Elman. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  12, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  May  8,  1967.  In  which  you 
inquired  concerning  the  powers  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
deal  with  the  representations  in  connection 
with  the  renting  of  real  estate  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Maryland,  and  Virginia 
It  is  said  that  there  is  some  thought  that 
some  of  the  representations  Involved  are  not 
completely  accurate  in  that  they  do  not  dis- 
close that  the  property  being  offered  for  rent 
is  not  available  to  Negroes. 

The  question  of  whether  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  might  have  within  Its  powers 
and  Jurisdiction  some  means  of  dealing  vrtth 
this  situation  and  what  procedural  steps 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to 
act  in  this  area  as  well  as  whether  it  would 
be  appropriate  for  the  Commission  to  inject 
itself  into  the  larger  question  involving  civil 
rights  are  questions  which  have  troubled  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  some  time. 

There  have  been  arguments  pro  and  con 
that  even  if  the  Commission  should  be  con- 
sidered as  having  power  and  Jurisdiction  over 
any  of  these  matters,  then  because  of  the 
larger  question  of  Jurisdiction  over  civil 
rights  problems  generally,  it  should  consider 
carefully  whether  anything  it  would  do  in 
this  area  would  interfere  with  or  prejudice 
any  possible,  contemplated  or  planned  ac- 
tion by  the  Attorney  General  or  other  offi- 
cials of  government  under  laws  other  than 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  Also  the 
question  has  been  asked  whether  the  Com- 
mission, by  injecting  itself  into  any  aspect 
of  this  matter  through  any  attempt  to  In- 
voke provUlons  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  would  thereby  be  treading  upon 
or  attempting  to  forecast  the  views  of  Con- 
gress regarding  the  appropriate  public  policy 
applicable  to  the  open  housing  issue. 

In  view  of  aU  of  these  troublesome  and  un- 
resolved questions,  I  have  proposed  that  the 
Commission  conduct  a  public  hearing  on 
these  questions  in  which  all  Interested  per- 
sons would  be  provided  with  an  opportumty 
to  supply  the  Commission  with  data,  views 
and  arguments  relevant  to  these  questions 
My  proposal  did  not  find  favor  with  a  major- 
ity of  the  Commission;  therefore,  it  was  not 
approved.  It  is  my  thought  that  such  a  pub- 
lic hearing  would  provide  an  opportunity  for 
the  Commission  to  explore  questions  going 
to  the  powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission as  well  as  means  available  to  the 
Commission  to  deal  with  the  situation  to 
which  you  have  referred.  Also,  such  a  public 
hearing  would  provide  an  opportumty  to 
develop  information  about  the  public  interest 
In  the  Commission  doing  something  about 
the  problem.  It  is  clear  that  In  doing  what 
I  have  suggested  we  would  have  been  able 
to  answer  a  number  of  the  questions  which 
you  have  propounded  in  yoxa  letter.  As  mat- 
ters stand  now,  I  doubt  that  we  have  any 
conclusive  answer  on  either  the  facts,  the 
law  or  the  public  policy  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  Commission 
as  a  basis  for  a  decision  on  what  course  of 
action  should  be  taken  by  the  Commission. 
I  trust  that  these  comments  will  be  found 
by  you  to  be  responsive  to  the  request  you 
have  made  of  me. 

With  best  wishes  and  warm  personal  re- 
gards, I  am. 

Sincerely, 

KVERETTE   MacInTYRE, 

CommissioneT. 


Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  24, 1967 
Hon.  Edwasd  M.  KsmiEDT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  of  May  8  regarding 
rental  and  sale  advertising  of  homes  and 
apartments.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
you  that  an  advertisement  may  be  materially 
deceptive  if  those  responding  to  It  are  sub- 
jected to  conditions  not  set  forth  in  the 
advertisement.  I  am  further  of  the  opinion 
that  advertising  of  this  kind  may  be  a  viola- 
tion of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act. 

You  ask  whether  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission can  correct  this  situation  and  what 
procedural  steps  are  available.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area,  which  is  essentially  an  Inter- 
state metropolis,  there  is  no  question  that 
the  Federal  Trada.  Commission  has  the  Juris- 
diction to  proceed  against  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. However,  since  real  estate  dealings 
of  the  kind  Involved  are  largely  local  trans- 
actions, there  Is  a  question  whether  the  Com- 
mission can  act  effectively  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States.  Assuming  a  basis  for 
federal  Jurisdiction,  the  procedural  steps  open 
to  the  Commission  after  Informing  Itself  of 
the  nature  and  dimension  of  the  problem  are 
either  the  adjudication  of  particular  cases 
after  issuance  of  complaint  or  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  through  rule  making. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
Commission  has  undertaken  an  investiga- 
tion of  housing  advertising  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  as  an  aid  in  determin- 
ing what  course  can  best  be  pursued  by  the 
Commission  in  this  matter,  including  the 
issuance  of  complaints. 

I  am  informed  that  this  investigation  has 
been  completed  and  that  the  staff's  report 
wUl  shortly  be  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  R.  Reiixt, 
Commiasioner. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  16, 1967 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Committee   on   the   Judiciary,    U.S.   Senate 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  It  was  very  good 
to  get  your  letter  of  May  8,  1967  and  to  know 
of  your  concern  about  the  advertising  of 
commercial  housing  in  the  metropolitan 
areas  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a  con- 
cern which  we  all  share. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
concerned  with  this  problem  officially  now 
for  about  a  year.  We  have  started  an  investi- 
gation of  Just  precisely  the  type  of  advertis- 
ing to  which  you  refer  in  your  letter  I  am 
enclosing  copies  of  our  correspondence  with 
CORE,  which  was  the  first  complainant  In 
this  matter.  This  correspondence  sets  out 
the  limits  of  our  Jurisdiction  In  this  situa- 
tion. We  have  also  been  In  touch  with  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  with  various  other  organi- 
zations in  the  metropolitan  area  to  ascertain 
their  experience.  I  personally  have  discussed 
this  matter  with  Sterling  Tucker  of  the 
Urban  League  and  have  asked  his  organiza- 
tion to  forward  to  \ib  any  complaints  of 
which  they  are  aware. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  personally  re- 
ceive complaints  In  this  area,  but  If  you  do 
I  hope  that  you  will  forward  them  to  us 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Mary  Gardiner  Jones, 

Commissioner. 

Federal  Trade  Commibsion, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  B.C. 
DXAB  Senator:  Youp  letter  of  May  8,  1967 
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reached  my  office  whUe  I  was  out  of  the  city. 
I  returned  on  Monday  to  a  Commission  meet- 
ing with  representatives  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  Association.  This  meeting  ran 
into  the  afternoon,  when  a  previously  an- 
nounced press  conference  was  held,  dealing 
^th  the  opening  of  a  laboratory  here  in  the 
commission  building  to  »>e  used  to  test  the 
tar  and  nicotine  contents  of  cigarettes.  Im- 
mediately thereafter  I  had  to  depart  for  New 
Orleans  to  meet  a  speaking  commitment  on 
May  16.  snd  I  bave  thus  been  unable  to  an- 
swer your  Inquiry  until  today. 

In  your  letter  you  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  apartments,  homes  and  parcels  of 
real  estate  are  advertised  and  offered  for  sale 
in  interstate  commerce — especially  In  multi- 
state  metropolitan  areas  such  as  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Maryland  and  Virginia — which 
are  not  available  to  Negroes  and  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  similar  restrictions  are 
based  on  religion  and  national  origin  rather 
than  race.  You  further  point  out  that  this 
raises  a  question  of  misrepresentation,  and 
that  citizens  who  might  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  advertised  opportunities  fre- 
quently take  the  time  and  effort  to  call,  write 
or  visit  the  offeror  before  discovering  the  re- 
stricUve  nature  of  the  offer.  You  point  out 
the  embarrassment  and  emotional  strain 
that  come  to  such  people,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  potential  buyers  and  renters  who  are  not 
members  of  the  excluded  groups,  but  who  do 
not  wish  to  deal  with  offerors  who  dis- 
criminate, may  be  misled.  You  ask  my  indi- 
vidual thoughts  as  to  whether  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  within  Its  powers  and 
Jurisdiction  some  means  for  correcting  this 
situation. 

In  1938  Section  5(a)(1)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  was  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  words,  "•  •  ♦  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices  In  commerce"  are 
hereby  declared  unlawful.  Congress  thereby 
substantially  Increased  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Quite 
frankly,  the  words  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts" 
are  extremely  broad  and  were  so  intended  by 
the  Congress  so  that  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission would  be  free  to  develop  them  into  a 
body  of  law  under  the  recognized  doctrine  of 
Inclusion  and  excltislon.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  under  a  strict  application  of  the  above 
language  the  practices  you  describe  In  your 
letter  are  highly  questionable. 

This  opinion  on  my  part,  however,  does 
not  resolve  the  matter  completely.  You  will 
recall  that  before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission may  proceed  against  an  unfair  and 
deceptive  act  or  p^hctlce,  the  act  or  practice 
must  be  "in  commerce."  Historically,  the 
Commission  has  restricted  Itself,  wisely.  In 
my  opinion,  to  proceeding  only  against  acts 
or  practices  which  resulted  in  the  movement 
of  goods  or  a  sale  In  commerce.  It  Is  agreed 
by  the  present  Commission  that  the  Com- 
mission has  within  its  authority  power  to 
proceed  against  advertising,  as  such,  which 
is  disseminated  in  commerce,  regardless  of 
whether  such  advertising  results  in  the  sale 
of  goods  or  articles  In  commerce.  The  present 
Commission,  however,  has  not  deviated  from 
the  long-standing  policy  of  not  moving  into 
this  area  simply  because,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter. It  could  not  effectively  process  the  ava- 
lanche of  complaints  that  might  be  expected 
to  result  from  a  change  in  the  policy.  I  think 
you  can  understand  why  this  might  be  the 
expected  result.  For  instance,  there  Is  hardly 
a  newspaper  or  magazine  which  does  not  in 
one  manner  or  another  circulate  across  state 
lines.  A  change  In  Commission  policy  would 
mean  that  practically  every  practice  that 
may  be  engaged  In  by  all  local  businessmen 
in  America  which  might  appear  questionable 
under  the  broad  provisions  of  Section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  would  be 
called  to  the  Commission's  attention  with  a 
demand  for  action  against  It. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  now  has 
approximately  1,160  employees,  with  about 
fourteen  million  dollars  annually  In  appro- 


priated funds,  to  carry  out  the  broadest  man- 
date given  to  any  agency  of  government. 
Stated  simply,  our  obligation  Is  to  see  to  It 
that  business  remains  fair  and  that  the  con- 
sumer Is  not  deceived.  A  reading  of  the  Con- 
gressional history  of  the  Act,  however,  and 
study  of  the  Judicial  interpretations  under  it 
will  lead  any  reader  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Congress  only  contemplated  that  this 
agency  would  act  In  the  field  of  trade  and 
commerce,  and  not  in  the  general  area  of 
clvU  rights. 

I  think  It  would  be  unwise  for  the  Com- 
mission, acting  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to 
venture  Into  this  field.  I  agree  with  you  that 
the  housing  problem  must  be  resolved.  I 
would  suggest,  however,  that  it  should  be 
resolved  by  the  Administration,  by  and  with 
the  help  of  the  Congress,  not  by  an  admin- 
istrative agency  created  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems associated  with  Interstate  trade  and 
commerce. 

As  you  know,  actions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  are  taken  by  a  majority  of  a 
quorum  of  its  membership.  With  all  five 
members  of  the  Commission  participating, 
this  means  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  three 
members.  Should  this  matter  come  to  the 
table,  I  certainly  would  think  It  unwise  for 
the  Commission  to  proceed  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  would  so  vote.  If  it  should  be  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission  to  act 
in  the  field,  I  would  then  counsel  and  urge 
that  the  Commission  proceed  on  an  across- 
the-board  basis,  possibly  looking  to  the  issu- 
ance of  a  trade  regulation  rule.  This  would 
be  the  fairer  approach  and  would  afford  the 
Commission  a  record  basis  upon  which  It 
could  determine  whether  the  practices  in- 
volved are  In  general  unfair  or  deceptive  and 
what  g\ildellncs  or  rules.  If  any,  the  Com- 
mission might  issue  In  an  attempt  to  help 
resolve  the  problem. 

I  have  appeared  many  times  before  many 
committees  of  the  Congress  where  I  have 
heard  the  expression  that  "the  Commission 
is  an  arm  of  the  Congress" — an  agency  cre- 
ated to  carry  out  the  expressed  will  of  the 
Congress.  1  do  not  believe  it  is  the  will  of 
the  Congress  for  the  Commission  to  enter 
the  civil  rights  field  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
vertising of  hoiislng.  This,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  that  we  should  not  enter  the  field 
when  the  practice  complained  of.  Including 
the  advertising,  falls  clearly  within  the  ex- 
isting policy  of  the  Commission.  I  have  at- 
tempted here  to  distinguish  the  two  con- 
cepts. 

To  summarize,  In  part:  I  do  not  think  the 
Commission  should  enter  any  new  field 
where  It  could  be  reasonably  anticipated 
that  as  a  result  it  would  receive  an  avalanche 
of  complaints,  unless  It  Is  first  satisfied  that 
it  is  properly  manned  to  follow  through.  If 
the  Commission  should  announce  its  inten- 
tion to  undertake  to  resolve  the  advertising 
practices  with  respect  to  housing,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  should  be  Inundated  with  thou- 
sands of  complaints.  We  simply  could  not 
handle  them  unless  funds  had  been  previ- 
ously appropriated.  If  the  Congress  or  the 
Administration  wishes  the  Commission  to 
enter  this  area,  it  should  first  arrange  to 
have  appropriated  to  us  the  funds  necessary 
to  do  an  adequate  Job. 

I  hope  my  frank  answer  to  the  questions 
you  have  asked  In  your  letter  is  satisfactory. 
If  you  have  any  further  questions,  I  wUl 
be  glad  to  clarify  any  ambiguities  or  to  make 
myself  available  to  you  personally  at  your 
convenience. 
With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 

VB.  Senat*. 
Committee  on  the  Jitdiciast. 

July  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Paul  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairican:  I  want  to  thank  you 


and  the  other  members  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  your  frank  and  helpful  re- 
plies to  my  letter  of  May  8,  1967.  In  that 
letter  I  raised  the  question  of  whether  rfeal 
estate  advertising  Lb  not  Inherently  decep- 
tive and  unfair  when  the  offer  appears  to  be 
addressed  to  the  public  generally  but  Is  ac- 
tually oi>en  only  to  a  limited  segment  of  the 
public,  and  the  premises  advertised  are  in 
fact  not  available  to  many  people  because 
of  their  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
I  suggested  that  such  deceptive  and  unfair 
advertising  In  Interstate  commerce  has  a 
potential  detrimental  effect  on  such  com- 
merce, especially  In  multi-state  metropoli- 
tan areas,  r.nd  requested  the  views  of  each 
of  you  on  the  appropriateness  of  F.T.C.  ac- 
tion In  this  field. 

Your  replies  make  clear  that:  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  F.T.C.  Jur)-,dictlon  In  this  area 
Is  ample  and  adequate;  the  practices  de- 
scribed, where  proved  to  exist,  would  violate 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act;  a  majority,  and  perhaps  all,  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  favor  ini- 
tiation of  some  type  of  Commission  action 
to  remedy  this  problem. 

Only  two  Commissioners  Indicated  reser- 
vations on  the  Issue.  While  their  points 
appear  to  me  to  be  peripheral  to  the  central 
problem,  the  answers  to  the  questions  they 
raise  do  in  fact  help  to  emphasize  the  util- 
ity of  F.T.C.  action.  Their  concerns  were 
that  action  by  the  F.T.C.  might  interfere 
with  activities  in  the  housing  field  by  Exec- 
utive Departments  or  by  the  Congress;  that 
entry  Into  the  field  by  the  Commission  might 
entail  administrative  burdens  which  the 
Commission  does  not  now  have  the  staff  or 
funds  to  meet;  and  that  action  on  a  civil 
rights-related  problem  might  bring  the  Com- 
mission outside  its  central  statutory  assign- 
ment to  matters  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Very  briefly  addressing  each  of  these  sug- 
gestions, I  would  point  out  that: 

F.T.C.  Initiatives  would  supplement  and 
support,  rather  than  interfere  or  conflict 
with.  Executive  Branch  policies  and  pro- 
grams. The  President's  Executive  Order  on 
Housing,  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  the 
recent  housing  orders  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  examples  of  Executive  policies 
which  F.T.C.  action  would  complement. 
There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
responsible  officials  in  the  Executive  Branch 
wovUd  welcome  and  encoiirage  F.T.C.  Initia- 
tives which  might  touch  upon  the  ho\islng 
field. 

The  pendency  In  Congress  of  a  comprehen- 
sive fair  housing  bill  should  not  and  cannot 
jiistlfy  failure  of  other  agencies  of  govern- 
ment to  undertake  more  limited  entry  Into 
the  housing  field  when  required  to  do  so  In 
pursuit  of  their  own  primary  functions.  Again 
the  examples  In  the  Executive  Branch,  and 
particularly  Secretary  McNamara's  order  de- 
claring certain  discriminatory  housing  in  the 
D.C.  area  off  limits  to  military  personnel, 
provide  clear  precedent.  Moreover,  even  when 
Congress  enacts  such  legislation  there  will 
probably  remain  gaps  where  agency  action 
will  still  be  necessary. 

Representatives  and  members  of  the  real 
estate  Industry  have  repeatedly  emphasized 
that,  while  they  may  be  economically  unable 
to  take  individual  initiatives  towards  fair 
housing,  there  would  be  widespread  volun- 
tary compliance  with  any  official  decisions  In 
this  field  applicable  to  all. 

This  was  In  fact  the  result  In  the  most  anal- 
ogous area,  public  acconmiodations.  Thxis, 
once  the  P.T.C.'s  Interpretation  of  the  law 
iB  made  clear,  the  level  of  disobedience  and 
the  necessity  for  enforcement  should  be  min- 
imal. In  any  event  the  possibility  of  needing 
to  go  to  Congress  for  more  funds  and  staff 
If  a  new  burden  arises  from  meeting  a  statu- 
tory responsibility  is  not  reason  to  decline 
to  meet  that  responsibility. 

The  clear  Impact  of  deceptive  real  estate 
advertising  on  commerce  Is  not  negated  or 
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«UlTit«d  by  the  fact  that  such  violations  of 
the  F.T.C.  Act  may  also  Involve  discrimina- 
tory real  estate  practices.  Indeed,  while  It  Is 
the  protection  of  commerce  which  provides 
Jurisdiction  and  standards  for  the  Commis- 
sion, and  by-product  benefits  to  the  public 
In  achieving  equality  of  citizenship  oppor- 
tunities create  a  special  public  interest  in 
speedy  and  firm  Commission  action. 

The  principal  open  question  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  most  appropriate  form  of  Com- 
mission action  at  this  point.  Again,  in  my 
opinion,  a  course  of  action  which  achieves 
the  speediest  and  most  effective  results 
would  best  serve  the  public  interest.  The 
Commissioner's  letters  Indicate  that  the 
jiirisdictional  questions  and  public  interests 
In  a  remedy  are  not  open  to  serious  challenge. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  hearings  to  explore 
these  preliminary  questions  might  only  serve 
to  delay  effective  action.  The  presen*  neces- 
sity is  for  receiving  evidence  on  specific  cases 
and  for  fashioning  practicable  remedies  in 
the  light  of  these  cases. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  appropriate  covirse 
would  be  for  the  Commission  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  file  complaints  in  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  test  cases  throughout  the  country. 

It  apptears  from  the  replies  of  some  of  the 
Commissioners  that  the  staff  is  already  pre- 
I>ared  to  present  for  action  complaints  per- 
taining to  the  District  of  Colimibla  metro- 
politan area.  I  am  confident  that  In  a  mat- 
ter of  days  or  weeks  each  of  your  eleven  re- 
gional offices  wovUd  be  able  to  develop  other 
suitable  test  cases  in  multi-state  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  their  regions.  With  such  a  group 
of  test  cases  the  Commission  could  develop  a 
firm  factual  foundation  for  any  action  which 
it  found  to  be  required  by  governing  law.  Its 
articulation  of  the  controlling  standards  In 
these  cases  would  serve  as  guidelines  to  the 
Industry  and  to  the  public. 

In  accordance  with  Section  2.1  of  the  Com- 
mission's Procedxires  and  Rules  of  Practice, 
I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  Investi- 
gations be  initiated  immediately  with  a  view 
towards  early  issuance  of  complaints  di- 
rected to  the  allegedly  unlawful  practices 
which  have  been  described  in  this  and  my 
prior  letter. 

Mlsleaxling  advertising  of  this  nature 
cavises  great  Inconvenience  and  heartbrealc 
to  many  Americans  in  their  search  for  homes. 
At  the  same  time  it  adds  to  the  suspicion 
and  distrust  which  Impedes  harmony 
among  citizens  of  different  races,  religions, 
and  national  origins.  The  blight  of  discrimi- 
nation has  been  attacked  successfully  in 
many  areas  of  national  life,  but  housing  Is 
one  of  the  key  remaining  problems.  I  feel 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can,  by 
enforcing  In  the  housing  field  the  Congres- 
sional prohibition  against  misleading  ad- 
vertising, take  a  significant  step  towards  as- 
suring the  right  of  all  citizens  to  find  homes 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  discrimi- 
nation. 

Again  my  thanks  for  the  continuing  at- 
tention of  yourself  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners to  this  Important  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  M.  Ktnnedt. 

Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  September  25,  1967. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kenkedt, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Since  receiving  your  letter 
of  July  7,  the  Commission  has  given  careful 
consideration  to  your  request  for  immediate 
action  attacking  as  an  unfair  and  deceptive 
practice  the  advertising  of  housing  accom- 
modations which  falls  to  disclose  that  such 
•ccommodations  are  not  In  fact  available 
to  many  people  because  of  their  race,  religion 
or  national  origin. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  letter  the  Commis- 
sion directed  its  staff  to  proceed  immediately 
to  attempt  to  derelop  facts  permitting  the 


issuance  of  not  less  than  four  coaiplalnts 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  area  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deceptive  advertising  of  housing 
throu^  failure  to  disclose  material  facts 
concerning  those  to  whom  the  advertiser 
will  rent  or  sell.  The  staff  was  further  di- 
rected to  conduct  these  investigations  ex- 
peditiously and  If  the  facts  so  warrant  to 
draft  and  submit  complaints  to  the  Com- 
mission as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Commis- 
sion reserved  for  further  consideration  the 
question  of  whether  the  complaints  should 
cover  the  failure  to  disclose  any  or  all  re- 
strictive conditions  or  only  undisclosed  re- 
strictions as  to  race,  religion  or  national 
origin.  In  the  event  the  facts  developed  sup- 
port complaints  along  either  of  these  lines 
the  charge  would  be  that  this  failure  to  dis- 
close such  a  material  fact  is  an  unfair  and 
deceptive  practice  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

These  Investigations  are  being  conducted 
in  the  Washington,  D.C,  metropolitan  area 
where  it  is  believed  they  may  be  more 
speedily  concluded  because  of  the  back- 
ground evidence  already  developed  in  this 
area.  Furthermore,  It  appeared  most  appro- 
priate to  bring  any  possible  cases  In  the 
nation's  capltol  and  there  focus  attention 
on  the  principle  In  issue. 

You  understand,  of  course,  that  com- 
plaints may  be  filed  only  if  the  investigations 
disclose  facts  which  will  support  the 
charges  to  be  made.  The  investigations  are 
now  being  concluded  and  the  results  will  be 
reported  to  the  Commission  very  soon.  The 
Commission's  action  thereon  may  be  ex- 
pected within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  «tn^ 
Sincerely  yours, 

Paui.  Rand  Dixon, 

Chairman. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Dec.  2,  1967] 

PTC    To    Act    on    Reai.tt    Ads 

(By  Robert  F.  Greene) 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  voted  last 
Wednesday  to  file  complaints  of  deceptive 
advertising  against  a  number  of  Washington 
area  businessmen  who  have  failed  to  dis- 
close that  the  land  and  housing  they  offer 
for  sale  or  rent  Is  not  available  to  all  per- 
sons, regardless  of  race,  religion  or  national 
origin. 

The  PTC  made  the  decision  in  a  3-to-2 
vote,  with  Commission  Chairman  Paul  Rand 
Dixon  and  A.  Everett  Maclntyre  dissenting. 
The  Washington  Post  learned. 

Last  night  Dixon  declined  comment  on 
the  decision  "unless  and  xmtll,"  he  said, 
"the  Commission  makes  a  public  statement." 

Under  Commission  procedures,  individuals 
or  firms  named  in  complaints  are  given  an 
opportunity  privately  to  comply  with  FTC 
orders  before  being  cited  in  a  formal  public 
complaint  that  might  result  in  a  hearing 
or  a  cease-and-desist  order. 

Last  Wednesday's  action  came  after  an 
FTC  staff  investigation  discussed  In  a  letter 
DUon  wrote  Sept.  25  to  Sen.  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  (D-Mass).  Kennedy  last  July  had 
pressed  the  Commission  to  declare  real  es- 
tate advertising  that  conceals  discrimination 
to  be  deceptive  and  subject  to  prosecution. 

Kennedy  declared  at  the  time  that  It  is 
"patently  obvious"  that  some  properties  are 
advertised  without  hint  that  certain  appli- 
cants will  be  turned  away.  Kennedy  said 
the  practice  was  especially  prevalent  In 
multi-state  metropolitan  areas  such  as  this 
one. 

Dixon  wrote  that  after  receiving  a  letter 
from  Kennedy  the  Commission  staff  was  told 
to  "attempt  to  develop  facts  permitting  the 
Issuance  of  not  less  than  four  complaints 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  area  on  the  sub- 
ject of  deceptive  advertising  .  .  ." 

If    the    Investigations    warranted.    Dixon 


wrote,  the  charge  would  be  that  deceptive 
advertising  was  a  violation  of  Section  S  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Dixon  Implied  that  the  Washington  area 
was  picked  as  a  target  for  the  investigation 
beca\ise  "It  is  believed  (the  investigations 
there)  may  be  more  speedily  concluded  be- 
cause of  the  background  evidence  already 
developed  .  .  ." 

"Furthermore,"  the  Chairman  wrote,  "it 
appeared  most  appropriate  to  bring  any  pos- 
sible cases  in  the  Nation's  Capital  and  there 
focus  attention  on  the  principal  issue." 


THE  GOLD  STANDARD 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever the  subject  of  the  grold  standard 
Is  raised  as  a  topic  of  conversation,  in- 
variably a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
is  presented.  The  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday,  December  3.  1967.  published  an 
article  entitled.  "It's  Just  a  Lot  of  Bul- 
lion," by  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Segal,  that 
clearly  sets  forth  the  facts  concerning 
the  value  of  gold  and  the  role  played  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

In  light  of  the  current  discussions 
about  our  balance-of-payments  deficit 
and  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling,  I  believe  that  Senators  will  find 
the  article  most  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Just  a  Lot  op  Bttluoi* 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

The  gold  rush — frantic  buying  of  gold  In 
the  expectation  that  Its  price  would  rise  as 
the  devaluation  of  the  doUar  followed  that 
of  the  pound — has  all  but  subsided  on  mar- 
kets all  over  the  world.  But  the  fundamental 
problems  of  gold  and  Its  relationship  to  the 
dollar  are  unresolved,  and  they  will  surface 
again  In  the  foreseeable  futiu-e,  undermin- 
ing confidence  and  subjecting  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  system  to  new  shocks. 

Modern  history  records  a  progressive  weak- 
ening of  the  link  between  gold  and  money,  a 
part  of  the  general  shift  from  commodities — 
gold,  silver  and  copper — to  more  sophisticated 
forms  of  representative  money  such  as  bank 
notes  and  checking  account  dep>oelts. 

Before  1914  there  was  a  close  and  obvious 
link,  virtually  an  identity,  between  gold  and 
money.  Gold  coins  formed  an  Important  part 
of  the  national  money  suppUes.  Biank  notes  In 
advanced  countries  were  freely  convertible  to 
gold  and  their  Issues  tended  to  be  limited  by 
the  gold  reserves  held  In  national  treasuries 
and  central  banks. 

GOLD  expands 

Inflows  of  gold  resulting  from  export  sur- 
pluses or  Investment  by  foreigners  permitted 
an  expansion  of  the  money  supply  with  sub- 
sequent rises  in  the  levels  of  employment  and 
prices.  Gold  losses  tended  to  depress  em- 
ployment and  price  levels. 

Under  that  classical  gold  standard,  which 
France's  President  de  Gaulle  wants  to  revive, 
gold  was  the  principal  monetary  reserve,  the 
medium  for  settling  debts  among  nations. 
And  the  banks — ^both  central  banks  and 
private  banks — maintained  fixed  exchange 
rates  by  converting  national  currencies  Into 
gold  and  gold  Into  national  ciurendes. 

Because  of  Inflation  and  other  dlstiirbances 
that  followed  In  the  wake  of  World  War  I, 
most  countries  In  the  1920s  began  to  supple- 
ment their  gold  reserves  with  holdings  of 
widely  acceptable  foreign  currencies,  prin- 
cipally sterling.  The  practice  of  holding  for- 
eign exchange  as  reserves  gave  rise  to  the 
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"gold  exchange  standard."  Under  it  the  link 
between  the  growth  of  domestic  money  sup- 
plies and  gold  reserves  was  greatly  looeened. 
But  general  convertibility  between  gold  and 
naUonal  currencies  was  the  rule. 

The  Great  Depression  sounded  the  death 
knell  of  gold  convertibility,  at  least  so  far 
as  ordinary  citizens  were  concerned.  After 
1930.  there  was  a  headlong  abandonment  of 
domestic  convertibility  as  countries  sought  to 
avert  the  sharp  monetary  contractions  and 
price  deflations  that  would  have  followed 
from  maintaining  the  old  parities  between 
gold  and  and  domestic  currencies.  In  some 
Instances,  notably  In  this  country,  there  was 
severe  deflation  in  spite  of  the  devaluation, 
that  is,  the  reduction  of  the  gold  content  of 
the  currency  unit  and  the  correlative  in- 
crease In  the  price  of  gold. 

During  the  19308,  domestic  gold  stocks  were 
recommended  by  many  national  governments 
and  used  for  official  transactions,  especially 
to  Intervene  In  the  foreign  exchange  markets 
through  exchange  stabilization  funds.  The 
object  of  those  operations  was  to  peg  or  fix 
exchange  rates  and  by  so  doing  to  prevent 
a  country  from  gaining  a  competitive  edge  In 
international  trade  by  virtue  of  a  fall  in  the 
exchange  value  of  its  currency. 

United  States  citizens  were  compelled  to 
surrender  all  gold  coin  and  bullion  in  1933, 
and  under  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934,  the 
dollar  was  officially  devaluated.  Its  gold  con- 
tent was  reduced  from  25.8  grains  of  gold  (.9 
fine)  to  a  little  less  than  15.3  grains.  That 
action  raised  the  official  price — the  price  at 
which  the  Treasury  Is  wllUng  to  buy  and  sell 
gold— from  $20.67  to  $35  per  troy  oimce, 
where  It  has  remained  ever  since. 

A  new  stage  in  the  evolution  of  gold  began 
with  the  operation  of  the  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  in  1946,  a  year  when  the  econo- 
mies of  Europe  were  prostrate  as  a  result  of 
World  War  n.  The  architects  of  the  IMF 
sought  to  avert  the  beggar-my-neighbor  pol- 
icies— the  restrictions  on  Imports  and  the 
competitive  devaluations  that  drastically  re- 
duced the  volume  of  international  trade  in 
the  19308.  The  rules  which  they  laid  down 
and  the  dominant  position  of  the  United 
States  economy  In  a  war-torn  world  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  dollar-gold  exchange 
standard. 

Under  the  IMF  Agreement,  member  coun- 
tries, which  ultimately  included  all  those 
outside  the  Communist  bloc  except  Switzer- 
land, were  given  two  options. 

They  could  undertake,  through  official  in- 
tervention In  the  foreign  exchange  markets, 
to  maintain  the  par  value  of  the  currency,  as 
expressed  In  terms  of  dollars,  within  margins 
of  plus  and  minus  1  per  cent.  C5r  they  co\Ud 
undertake  to  buy  and  sell  gold  freely,  con- 
ducting the  transactions  within  margins  of 
plus  and  minus  1  per  cent  of  the  gold  par 
value  of  their  currencies.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  that  would  be  between  $34.66 
and  935.36  an  ounce. 

The  only  country  which  opted  to  buy  and 
sell  gold  freely  was  the  United  States,  and 
the  reason  Is  not  hard  to  uncover.  We  then 
held  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  non-Com- 
munist world's  stock  of  monetary  gold  and 
the  dollar  was  virtually  the  only  currency 
that  commanded  the  food  and  industrial 
materials  needed  for  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  world  was  placed  on  a 
dollar-gold  standard.  The  dollar  was  pegged 
to  gold  and  all  other  currencies  were  pegged 
to  the  dollar. 

In  the  course  of  the  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion, the  United  States  acted  as  the  world's 
banker.  Through  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  pro- 
grams to  aid  underdeveloped  countries  and 
through  private  investment,  nearly  $300  bil- 
lion went  overseas  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
grants  and  equity  purchases.  The  dollar  be- 
came the  vehicle  by  which  most  at  the  wotWs 
international  trade  was  transacted  and  It 
also  became  the  most  important  reserve  cxir- 
rency. 


Of  $71  billion  In  official  monetary  reserves — 
gold,  foreign  exchange  and  IMF  credit — re- 
ported last  June,  dollars  accounted  f<w  more 
than  $16.3  bllUon,  or  23  pM  cent.  Sterling, 
the  other  reserve  ciuTency,  comprised  less 
than  9  per  cent. 

PERSISTENT    DEFICrrS 

Since  1948  the  United  States  has  Incurred 
persistent  balance-of-payments  deficits  be- 
cause It  spends,  lends,  gives  away  and  In- 
vests more  In  foreign  countries  than  It  re- 
ceives from  them.  Had  the  foreign  recipients 
of  payments  from  the  United  States  been 
willing  to  hold  dollars  without  limit,  there 
would  be  no  gold  convertibility  problem.  But 
that  is  hardly  the  case. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, In  one  of  those  flts  of  delusion  to  which 
public  relations  men  are  susceptible,  coined 
the  slogan  "The  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold!" 
But  foreign  central  bankers,  whose  Institu- 
tions lUtlmately  receive  surplus  dollars  from 
private  banks,  don't  believe  It. 

Partly  through  fear  of  devaluation,  pwirtly 
through  a  desire  to  Impose  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments discipline  on  this  country  and  partly 
for  purely  political  reasons,  as  In  the  case 
of  France,  other  governments  have  been 
steadily  buying  "lYeasury  gold  with  their 
dollars. 

In  1949,  this  country's  gold  stock  reached 
a  peak  of  nearly  $24.6  billion.  Today,  It  is 
down  to  less  than  $12.5  bllUon.  And  the  out- 
standing liabilities  against  that  reserve,  the 
dollars  in  the  hands  of  foreign  central  banks 
and  private  businesses,  amount  to  some  $31 
billion.  Western  European  gold  holdings 
gained  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
In  1958,  Western  Europe  held  only  $9.2  bU- 
llon,  or  less  than  24  per  cent  of  the  total, 
but  by  mld-1967  Its  holdings  had  risen  to 
$19.1  billion,  more  than  47  per  cent  of  the 
non-Communist  world  total  of  $40.6  billion. 

Can  the  dilemma  of  dollar-gold  converti- 
bility be  solved  without  precipitating  a  great 
panic?  Yes,  but  it  Is  necessary  to  separate 
the  spurious  solutions  from  those  which  are 
really  viable. 

If  the  supply  of  monetary  gold  oould  be 
greaUy  expanded  and  somehow  channeled  to 
Ft.  Knox,  our  troubles  would  be  over.  But 
that  golden  dream  will  never  become  a 
reality.  Because  of  the  fixed  price  and  the 
squeeze  on  South  African  mining  profits,  gold 
production  is  growing  very  slowly.  Moreover, 
private  absorption,  the  large  Industrial  de- 
mand and  the  smaller  demands  of  hoarders 
has  diminished  the  stock  of  monetary  gold 
since  1965. 

ox   CAtnXE   AND    HISTORY 

President  de  Gaulle  would  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  doubling  the  dollar  price  of  gold  and 
reviving  the  pre-1914  gold  standard  by 
eliminating  foreign  exchange — that  is,  dol- 
lars— as  an  international  monetary  reserve. 

Domestic  money  supplies  and  levels  of 
prices.  Income  and  employment  would  be 
determined  by  swings  In  the  balance-of- 
payments  and  movements  of  gold.  Few 
authorities,  in  France  or  elsewhere,  are  will- 
ing to  set  the  clock  back  In  that  fashion. 

Is  a  solution  offered  by  the  plan  for 
creating  "pai>er  gold" — Special  Drawing 
Rights — that  was  Just  adopted  at  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  meeting  of  the  IMF?  The  answer 
Is  that  the  SDR  scheme,  while  it  would  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  reserves,  affords  no 
specific  protection  to  the  United  States  gold 
stock.  None  of  the  countries  which  want  to 
exchange  dollars  for  gold  would  be  obliged 
to  accept  SDRs. 

Assuming  that  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  continue,  the  United  States — after 
freeing  the  $10  bUllon  of  gold  that  is  held  as 
a  "cover"  against  Federal  Reserve  notes — 
could  let  the  gold  stock  run  out.  Indeed,  some 
economists  suggest  that  we  announce  to  the 
world  that  once  It  is  gone,  we  will  never  agree 
to  buy  It  back  at  $36  an  ounce. 
But  taken  alone,  that  might  be  an  empty 


threat  so  long  as  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
deficits  continue.  Moreover,  every  dollar  of 
gold  that  the  United  States  loses  reduces 
the  world's  monetary  reserves  by  a  dollar. 
When  the  French  or  the  Spanish  convert, 
they  substitute  gold  for  dollars  in  their  re- 
serves. But  there  Is  no  substitution  In  the 
case  of  the  United  States  whose  reserves  are 
held  In  gold. 

But  suppose  that  the  gold-dollar  link  were 
severed?  Suppose  the  United  States  refiised 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  freely  and  opted — as  it 
can  under  the  IMF  rules— only  to  sui^Mrt  the 
dollar  in  our  foreign  exchange  markets? 

Other  countries  would  have  to  decide 
whether  to  peg  the  dollar  rates  in  their 
foreign  exchange  markets  or  permit  them  to 
fluctuate,  either  freely  or  within  limits.  Then 
the  task  of  deciding  what  role  gold  is  to  play 
In  the  International  monetary  system  could 
be  assigned  to  the  IMF,  the  only  body  capable 
of  providing  a  meaningful  solution. 


ABM:  THE  DYNAMICS  OP  A 
NAIIONAL  DECISION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  my  remarks  at 
New  York  University  on  November  6. 
1967.  I  delivered  these  remarks  as  the 
opening  lecture  of  this  year's  Moskowitz 
Lecture  Series.  I  consider  it  both  an 
honor  and  a  pleasure  to  have  been  asked 
to  initiate  the  lectvu'e  series  this  year. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Hitch,  vice  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  smd  Dr. 
Arthur  F.  Bums,  John  Bates  Clark,  pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  former  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers,  also  participated  in  the 
Moskowitz  Lecture  Series  this  year. 

The  Charles  C.  Moskowitz  Lectures 
were  initiated  at  New  York  University  in 
1961.  "The  Defense  Sector  and  the 
American  Economy"  was  chosen  as  the 
overall  theme  of  the  lectures  this  year. 

In  view  of  the  gratifying  reception  ac- 
corded to  my  speech,  entitled  "ABM: 
The  Dynamics  of  a  National  Decision,"  I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  make  it 
easily  available  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  shown  a  special  interest  in  the 
ABM  question,  which  continues  to  weigh 
so  heavily  before  our  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM :  The  Dynamics  of  a  National  Decmion 
(Remarks  of  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javtts,  at  New 
York  University,  November  6,  1967) 
On  September  18,  in  a  truly  remarkable 
speech.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
nounced the  Administration's  decision  to 
deploy  a  "thin"  anti-baUlstlc  missile  de- 
fense against  a  potential  threat  from  Com- 
munist China.  This  decision  was  one  of  the 
most  complex,  and  portentous  in  its  rami- 
fications, of  any  that  has  been  made  in  the 
past  decade.  The  decision  has  implications 
which  impinge,  dlrectiy  or  indirectly,  on 
every  Important  aspect  of  our  national  life. 
A  study  of  the  dynamics  of  this  decision  is 
very  Instructive. 

First  I  wish  to  comment  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  Inadequacy  of  the  national 
debate  which  preceded  the  ABM  decision. 
Ostensibly,  one  might  attribute  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  debate  to  the  complexity  of 
the  technical  considerations  Involved  in  an 
antlbalUstic  missUe  system.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  most  Americans  are  intimidated  by  the 
language  of  science  and  technology. 
However,  as  I  foUowed,  and  later  reviewed 
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tbe  ABM  debate,  I  was  struck  by  tbe  fact 
tbat  tbe  re  was  relatively  little  dispute  over 
ptirely  tecbnlcai  questions.  By  contrast,  bow- 
ever,  there  was  very  earnest  dispute  over  a 
vide  spectrum  of  tbie  most  fundamental  pol- 
icy considerations  wblcb  were  Involved  In 
tbe  ABM  decision. 

Wblle  pressures  were  exerted  from  many 
quarters  during  the  ABM  debate.  It  Is  clear 
tbat  tbe  decision-making  process  was 
throughout  dominated  by  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara.  Indeed,  we  owe  blm  a  debt  of  na- 
tional gratitude  for  having  forced  a  shift 
in  tbe  focus  of  the  ABM  debate  away  from 
essentially  technical  considerations  and  for 
having  fcffcefully  brought  to  public  atten- 
tion the  fundamental  pmllcy  considerations 
Involved  in  the  ABM  decision. 

There  were  pressures  from  many  quarters 
during  the  ABM  debate.  One  might  assume 
tbat  many  of  these  pressures  came  from 
what  is  called  the  "military- industrial  com- 
plex." After  all,  there  are,  potentially  at  least, 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  contracts 
Involved  in  building  an  ABM  system.  How- 
ever, 1  have  not  discovered  any  discernible 
efforts  by  tbe  great  defense  contracting  cor- 
porations to  Influence  the  ABM  debate  or  its 
outcome.  This  Is  not  always  true  of  national 
debates  and  decisions  on  defense  questions, 
as  you  all  know. 

Having  made  that  statement.  I  wish  to 
modify  it  In  one  respect.  It  was  President 
Elsenhower,  In  bis  farewell  address  to  the 
nation,  who  brought  to  public  attention  the 
dangers  posed  by  the  "military-Industrial 
complex".  As  President  Elsenhower  used  tbe 
term,  be  was  talking  about  something  much 
more  expansive  and  ramified  than  the  narrow 
world  of  defense-contractor  lobbyists  who 
abound  in  Washington  and  who  have  ecxae 
to  be  thought  of  in  tbe  public  mind  as  being 
tbe  "mUitary-industrial  complex". 

In  the  wider  sense  that  President  Eisen- 
hower used  tbe  phrase — to  include  en- 
trenched elements  in  the  military  estab- 
lishment Itself  and  in  its  vast  dependent  in- 
tellectual establishment  siistained  by  gov- 
ernment contract — the  "military-industrial 
complex"  was  active  in  tbe  ABM  debate  and 
did  seek  manfully  to  determine  its  outcome. 
There  is  nothing  lmprop>er  about  this.  In 
fact,  that  la  just  tbe  plain  duty  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  technical  complexity 
of  an  ABM  system,  and  of  how  this  tends  to 
Inhibit  participation  In  debate  by  those  who 
do  not  have  a  technical  background.  I  think 
that  this  is  a  very  real  danger. 

In  his  farewell  address  President  Elsen- 
hower also  warned  of  the  "...  danger  that 
public  policy  could  itself  become  the  captive 
of  a  scientific-technological  elite."  Largely 
because  of  Secretary  McNamara's  alertness 
and  zeal,  this  did  not  happen  in  the  present 
case  ctf  the  ABM  decision.  The  danger  wets 
definitely  present,  however,  and  will  be  pres- 
ent again  in  future  decisions  on  the  ABM 
system.  I  will  give  you  a  very  graphic 
example. 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Agnew,  head  of  the  Weapons 
Division  of  the  AEC's  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory,  made  a  speech  to  the  Air  Force 
Association  on  March  16,  in  San  P^ancisco. 
Dr.  Agnew's  speech  is  an  open  attack  on 
Secretary  McNamara's  general  conduct  and 
specifically  of  his  views  on  the  ABM  question. 
It  is  a  pure  example  of  the  expression  of  the 
view  of  the  "scientific-technological  elite" 
which  President  Elsenhower  warned  us  of, 
and  I  commend  to  you  a  study  of  its  full  text. 
For  lllxistrative  purposes,  I  will  Just  quote  one 
sentence.  After  taking  Secretary  McNamara 
to  task  for  his  entire  strategic  philosophy  and 
his  oppoeltlon  to  a  Soviet-oriented  ABM 
system.  Dr.  Agnew  says: 

"I  believe  the  lack  of  true  understanding 
of  science  and  technology  of  many  of  our 
policy  makers,  and  what  I  consider  the  sub- 
stitution ol  wishful  thinking,  la  very  danger. 


ous,    and    could    became    more    and    more 

SNiOUS." 

In  my  Judgment,  Dr.  Agnew's  knowledge  of 
science  and  technology  la  most  useful  and 
essential  to  us.  Tbe  problem  Is  the  tendency 
of  this  elite  to  get  out  of  their  field,  to  think 
they  have  equal  expertise  and  authority  on 
broad  matters  of  public  policy.  And  most 
troublesome  is  their  recurring  efforts  to  have 
basic  policy  questions  decided  on  the  basis  of 
technological  factors  where  they  are  expert 
but  which  are  Inadequate  criteria  for  Judg- 
ing basic  questions  of  national  goals  and 
values. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  some  of  the 
differences  between  Secretary  McNamara  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which  emerged  in 
the  course  of  the  ABM  debate.  Tbe  Joint 
Chiefs  understood  their  role  in  this  debate. 
But  a  close  study  of  the  record  shows  that 
some  fundamental  differences  exist  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  with  regard  to  our  relation- 
ship to  the  Soviet  Union.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara believes  that  It  is  both  possible  and 
essential  to  achieve  an  understanding  with 
the  Soviets  to  stabilize  the  "balance  of  ter- 
ror" which  keeps  tbe  peace.  He  is  passionately 
concerned  over  avoiding  a  new  round  of  the 
arms  race,  and  believes  that  accurate  com- 
munication of  intention  U  a  crucial  factor. 
I  quote  a  brief  passage  of  bis  San  Francisco 
speech  as  example: 

"They  could  not  read  our  intentions  with 
any  greater  accuracy  than  we  could  read 
theirs.  And  tbxis  the  result  has  been  that  we 
have  both  built  up  our  forces  to  a  point 
that  far  exceeds  a  credible  second-strike 
capabUlty  against  tbe  forces  we  each  started 
with." 

The  alternative  which  he  poees  to  an  un- 
derstanding on  strategic  weapons  Is  "both 
the  Soviets  and  ourselves  would  be  forced 
to  continue  on  a  foolish  and  reckless  course 
.  .  .  Tbe  time  has  come  for  us  both  to  realize 
that,  and  to  act  reasonably.  It  Is  clearly  In 
our  mutual  Interest  to  do  so." 

The  approach  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  Is  quite 
different.  Their  view,  as  reflected  in  General 
Wheeler's  statement  to  Congress,  Is  based 
on  the  traditional  concept  of  an  adversary 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  Innovative  thinking 
of  McNamara.  An  Ulustrative  example  is  the 
following  quote  from  General  Wheeler's 
statement: 

"We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  predict 
with  certainty  Jiast  how  the  Soviets  will  re- 
act. We  do  know  from  experience  the  high 
price  they  miist  pay  to  overcome  a  deployed 
U.S.  ABM  system." 

The  record  also  shows  that  the  civilian 
Defense  Secretary  and  the  tmlformed  Joint 
Chiefs  have  very  different  assessments  of  the 
diplomatic  leverage  provided  by  nuclear 
weapons.  Secretary  McNamara  says: 

"Unlike  any  other  era  In  military  history, 
today  a  substantial  nvimerical  superiority 
of  weapons  does  not  effectively  translate  into 
political  control,  or  diplomatic  leverage." 

General  Wheeler  has  a  quite  different  view: 

".  .  .  at  the  time  of  Cuba,  the  strategic 
nuclear  balance  was  such  tbat  tbe  Soviets 
did  not  have  an  exploitable  capability,  be- 
cause of  our  vastly  superior  nuclear  strengtb. 
And  to  bring  this  forward  Into  the  present 
context,  it's  also  the  view  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
that  regardless  of  anyone's  views  about  the 
situation  In  Vietnam,  we  think  It  quite  clear 
that  we  would  have  bad  even  more  hesitation 
In  deploying  our  forces  there,  had  tbe  stra- 
tegic nuclear  balance  not  been  in  our  favor." 

I  think  it  would  be  Instructive  at  this 
point  to  Juxtapose  another  set  of  quotes. 
The  question  at  issue  involves  Judgments  as 
to  tbe  allocation  of  resources.  While  the  ini- 
tial cost  of  our  "thin"  ABM  defense  will  be 
around  94  billion,  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  further  refinements  could  lead  to  ex- 
penditures of  at  least  «40  to  f 50  billion  for  a 


••heavy"  defense  system.  Secretary  McNa- 
mara's view  is  succinct: 

"I  know  of  nottalng  we  oould  do  today 
that  would  waste  more  of  our  resources  or 
add  more  to  our  risks." 

By  way  of  contrast,  tbe  Chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Service*  Committee  expressed 
tbe  following  view: 

"We  are  an  affluent  nation  ...  we  are  now 
right  at  »760  billion  GNP;  and  responsible 
people  teU  us  it  Is  headed  for  a  trUlion.  So 
we  can  afford  It  Why  not  have  the  two  of 
them,  and  keep  the  Soviets  off  balance  .  .  .?" 

The  most  shockingly  neglected  aspect  of 
the  ABM  debate  has  been  what  is  ultimately 
the  basic  issue — the  allocation  of  national 
resources.  The  magltude  of  potential  costs 
U  very  great — «60  bllUon,  and  a  lot  mca-e  U 
a  civilian  fall-out  shelter  program  were 
added  on.  Expenditures  of  this  order  of  mag- 
nitude could  have  profound  warping  effects 
on  tbe  total  pattern  of  our  national  life.  It 
is  essential  tbat  public  men,  both  In  and  out 
of  government.  Join  the  continuing  debate 
over  the  need  and  Justification  for  an  anti- 
balllstlc  missile  defense.  Now  Is  the  time 
when  we  need  the  views  and  Judgments  of 
our  nation's  best  minds.  Later,  when  we 
might  be  irrevocably  tied  to  the  ABM  roller 
coaster,  their  post-mortem  dissent  will  be 
of  little  value. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  we  should  have 
learned  from  our  Vietnam  experience  it  Is 
the  danger  of  not  taking  a  long  look  down 
the  road  ahead  before  we  commit  ourselves 
to  something.  In  Vietnam,  initial  small  ex- 
penditures and  periodic  Increments  that  were 
modest  at  first  have  now  snowballed  into  a 
$30  billion  per  year  affair.  We  find  oxirselves 
faced  with  a  high  cost  in  human  life  and 
misery  and  Inflationary  threats,  wblle  our 
urgent  xirban  needs  are  not  adequately  met. 
The  lessons  of  Vietnam  In  this  regard  are 
applicable  to  tbe  ABM  debate  and  I  repeat 
my  earnest  exhortation  tbat  this  whole  mat- 
ter be  given  the  closest  scrutiny  now  by  the 
men  whose  views  are  respected  in  all  areas  of 
national  endeavor. 

Decisions  regarding  national  security  are 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  all  decisions. 
We  live  in  a  very  complicated  and  dangerous 
world.  An  atmosphere  of  Insecurity  prevails 
everywhere.  But  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  security,  and  security  certainly  Is 
not  solely  or  even  primarily  a  question  of 
weapons  systems.  Maximum  security  is  de- 
rived from  the  optimum  balance  and  quality 
of  national  life.  Secretary  McNamara  had 
some  pertinent  things  to  say  in  this  regard  in 
a  speech  he  gave  In  Montreal  in  May  of  IWW : 

"A  nation  can  reach  the  point  at  which 
It  does  not  buy  more  security  for  Itself  sim- 
ply by  buying  more  military  hardware — we 
are  at  that  point.  The  decisive  factor  for  a 
powerful  nation — already  adequately  armed — 
is  the  character  of  its  relationships  with  the 
world." 

At  this  point  I  cannot  resist  quoting  the 
opposing  view  of  Dr.  Agnew,  the  Los  Alamos 
Weapons  Division  chief: 

"I  would  argue  that  there  are  few  nations 
whom  we  should  worry  about  as  far  as  world 
opinion  is  concerned.  These  are  only  the  na- 
tions with  whom  we  are  engaged  In  com- 
petition and  who  may  have  the  military  and 
economic  strength  to  materially  affect  what 
we  are  doing." 

I  think  the  important  point  Is  that  all  of 
us  have  a  real  competence  and  a  real  con- 
tribution to  make  when  the  broad  questions 
of  national  security  are  involved.  The  weap- 
ons cultists  notwithstanding,  the  quality  of 
our  schools,  the  physical  and  mental  health 
of  our  population,  the  social  Justice  barom- 
eters of  our  big  cities — are  all  factors  which 
determine  our  national  security. 

While  most  of  tbe  ABM  debate  has  been 
concerned  with  OTir  relations  with  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  the  ABM  system  finally  decided  on 
is  oriented  against  Communist  China.  In  bis 
San  Francisco  speech  McNamara  said  there 
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were  "marginal  grounds"  for  concluding  tbat 
tbe  deployment  of  a  Chlna-ortented  system 
would  be  "prudent". 

This  Is  neither  a  very  enthualastlo  nor  a 
very  convincing  line  of  argument  and  the 
suspicion  persists  that  the  decision  to  proceed 
with  a  "thin"  ABM  deployment  was  attrib- 
utable In  fact  to  other  considerations  than 
Peking's  nuclear  capability  and  potential. 
James  Reston  of  tbe  New  York  Times  has 
dubbed  the  ABM  "the  anti-Bepubllcan  Mis- 
sile". I  will  not  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  partisan  dimension  to  this  entire  Issue  with 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  maneuver- 
ing for  party  advantage  in  a  pre-election  year, 
and  Mr.  Beaton  may  weU  be  correct  when  he 
accuses  the  President  of  ".  .  .  not  dealing 
with  the  problems  before  blm  but  with  the 
politics  of  the  problems"  in  making  his  ABM 
decision.  In  any  event.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  we  have  not  heard  the  President's  views 
of  the  very  fundamental  substantive  con- 
siderations Involved  In  tbe  ABM  controversy. 
However,  this  line  of  inquiry  does  not  lead 
us  very  far.  Let  us  turn  Instead  to  the  ra- 
tionale which  la  now  being  expounded  with 
regard  to  Communist  China  as  a  reason  why 
we  need  a  (5  billion  "thin"  ABM  defense. 

In  a  major  follow-up  speech  on  October  6, 
Assistant  Defense  Secretary  Warnke  ad- 
dressed blmseU  to  this  and  other  issues  not 
gone  into  by  Secretary  McNamara  In  bis 
earlier  San  Francisco  speech. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Warnke  argues 
that  our  antl-Chlna  ABM  will  reinforce  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  1963  pledge  to  protect  non- 
nuclear  states  against  Chinese  nuclear  black- 
mall  and  thus  make  It  easier  for  Asian  na- 
tions to  sign  tbe  Non-Prollferation  Treaty. 
Mr.  Wamke's  reasoning  is  ingenious  but 
dubious  in  Its  accuracy.  For  Instance,  on 
October  1  an  Indian  Foreign  Ministry  publi- 
cation bad  the  f  olowlng  to  say : 

"The  Government  of  India's  decision  not  to 
sign  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty 
stands  Intact  in  spite  of  big  power  pressure 
. . .  The  question  of  guarantees  by  tbe  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  either  Jointly 
or  individually  has  been  dismissed  as  un- 
workable." 

There  are  several  passages  In  Mr.  Warnke's 
remarks  concerning  Communist  China  which 
merit  close  attention  because  of  their  wider 
Implications  for  U.S.  policy.  Parenthetically, 
It  is  moat  unfortunate  that  Secretary  Busk, 
who  has  recently  conjured  up  the  frightening 
Image  of  "a  billion  Chinese  on  the  Main- 
land, armed  with  nuclear  weapons",  has  not 
given  us  bis  views  of  Mr.  Warnke's  assess- 
ment which  follows: 

•'We  see  no  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
Chinese  are  any  less  cautious  than  tbe  rulers 
of  other  nations  that  have  nuclear  weapons 
.  .  .  Indeed  the  Chinese  have  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  act  cautiously,  and  to  avoid  any 
miUtary  clash  with  the  United  States  tbat 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war. 

Following  on  the  heels  of  this  moat  Inter- 
esting assessment  Peking's  pollcy-ortentatlon, 
Mr.  Warnke  goes  on  to  state: 

"In  deploying  this  system,  we  seek  to  em- 
phasize the  present  unique  disparity  in 
strategic  nuclear  captabillty  between  tbe  UJ3. 
and  China  and  to  extend  well  Into  the  future 
the  credibility  of  our  option  for  a  nuclear 
response." 

He  also  afllrms  tbat  our  ABM  deployment 
will  end  ".  .  .  any  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
c»'  not  the  United  States  would  act  to  prevent 
tbe  Chinese  from  gaining  any  political  or 
military  advantage  from  tbelr  nuclear 
forces." 

Implicit  In  Mr.  Wamke's  exposition  of 
policy  Is  an  apparent  assumption  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  bonor  Its  defense 
treaty  commitments  to  Peking  In  tbe  event 
of  a  U.S.  nuclear  strike  at  the  Mainland.  I 
think  this  point  requires  a  definite  clarifica- 
tion and  I  Intend  to  seek  one  from  both  Sec- 
retary Rusk  and  Secretary  McNamara. 

Administration     spokesmen     have     been 


largely  silent  on  the  Impact  ol  tbe  ABM 
decision  on  our  relations  with  our  NATO 
allies,  and  there  Is  evidence  that  this  very 
Important  aspect  of  the  decision  was  not 
given  sufficient  consideration. 

According  to  press  reports,  our  ABM 
decision  has  been  received  with  skepticism 
and  disfavor  In  most  NATO  capitals.  Two  of 
our  closest  Allies.  Canada,  and  the  VS..  have 
publicly  deplored  the  McNamara  announce- 
ment. At  a  minimum.  NATO  feathers  were 
unnecessarily  ruffled  by  a  lack  erf  consultation 
on  an  Important  Issue,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  Alliance  is  passing  through  an  In- 
ternal crisis  of  confidence.  According  to  a 
Washlngfton  Poat  survey  the  only  NATO 
capital  tbat  took  heart  from  o\ir  ABM 
decision  was  Paris,  and  that  for  reasons  which 
are  not  necessarily  helpful  to  our  national  in. 
terests.  The  Post  reports  tbat  tbe  French  are 
having  a  "field  day"  with  the  "disquiet  caused 
by  the  American  decision"  and  see  it  as  "a 
new  vindication  for  tbelr  policy  of  disen- 
gagement from  tbe  Atlantic  AlUance." 

It  16  not  by  intention  tonight  to  offer  de- 
finitive answers  to  the  many  profound  ques- 
tions which  have  been  raised  In  tbe  course 
of  this  review  of  the  dynamics  of  an  impor- 
tant national  decision.  Rather,  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  tbe  scope  and  the  Implications  of  tbe 
issues  which  are  Involved.  "There  are  others 
too  which  I  have  not  even  sketched  In  this 
brief  tour  d'horizon.  If  it  does  accomplish 
anything,  I  think  this  review  dramatizes  the 
Inadequacy  of  the  national  debate  of  the 
ramifications  of  opting  for  an  anti-ballistic 
missile  defense.  It  is  clear,  however,  tbat  only 
the  initial  round  of  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded. The  proponents  of  a  full-blown 
"heavy"  ABM  defense  against  tbe  Soviet 
Union  have  been  denied  victory  on  this  round 
by  Secretary  McNamara's  adamancy  and  by 
his  compromise  action  in  agreeing  to  a  thin 
antl-Cblnese  ABM  deployment.  But  we  are 
now  experiencing  but  a  brief  hiatus  before 
the  battle  Is  renewed. 

It  Is  Imperative  therefore  that  the  full 
weight  of  all  elements  and  all  points  of 
view  In  our  society  be  mobilized  to  partici- 
pate proportionately  in  the  next  round  of 
debate.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  can  be 
assured  of  a  truly  national  decision  which 
refiects  the  true  balance  of  our  national  in- 
terests. 

The  basic  Issues  have  now  surfaced.  They 
need  further  clarification  and  refinement, 
and  much  much  more  searching  exploration. 
As  one  Senator,  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  assure 
that  we  have  a  real  national  debate  before 
we  move  any  further  down  the  road  to  a 
Buck  Rogers  world  of  missiles  and  counter 
missiles  where  fatalities  are  counted  In  the 
"megadeaths".  Concurrently,  I  shall  do  my 
utmost  to  Insure  that  the  proper  issues  are 
debated  and  tbat  decisions  are  not  camou- 
flaged by  lllustory  technlcad  Jargon  Intended 
to  intimidate  or  exclude  the  layman  from  the 
decision  making  process.  It  is  in  this  aspect 
of  the  challenge  that  our  universities  can 
play  their  most  vital  role.  I  entreat  you  to 
Join  m  this  defense  of  the  national  Interest. 


The  Lbgislativs  Clxxk.  A  bill  CBS.. 
7819)  to  strenerthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  erf  funds  to  be 
used  for  education  of  Indian  children 
and  children  in  overseas  dependents' 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
assistance  for  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning,  and  by  improving  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  handicapped; 
to  improve  authority  for  assistance  in 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideratioiL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  thebllL 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  there  be  no 
further  morning  business,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ilie  clerk 
wlU  state  the  bill  by  title. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  TTae  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the   , 
following   Senators   answered   to   their 
names: 

(No.  372  Leg.] 

Aiken  Oruenlng  Mondale 

Anderson  Hansen  Monroney 

Baker  Harris  Montoya 

Bartlett  Hart  Morse 

Bayh  Hartke  Mundt 

Bennett  Hatfldd  Murphy 

Bible  Hayden  Muskto 

Boggs  Hlckenlooi>er  Nelson 

Brewster  HUl  Paatore 

BroolEe  HoUand  Pearwsn 

Btirdlck  Hruska  Pdl 

Byrd.  Va.  Jsckaon  Percy 

Bypd.  W.  Va.  Javlts  ProDnlre 

Cannon  Jordan.  N.C.  Randolph 

Carlson  Kennedy,  Mass.  Smathers 

Case  Kennedy,  N.T.    Smith 

Church  Kuchel  Spong 

Clark  Lausche  Stennls 

Cotton  Long,  Mo.  Symington 

Curtis  Long.  La.  Talmadge 

Dlrksen  Magnuson  TTiurmond 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Tower 

Eastland  McClellan  SlS*^    _, 

Ervln  McOee  WOUams,  W.J. 

Pannln  McOovem  Williams,  Xiti. 

Fone  Mclntyre  Tarboroagh 

^rl  Metcalf  Young.  N  Dak. 

Orifln  MUler  Young,  Ohio 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  "Sm^glnia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Lotilslana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  HollxngsI.  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouy«].  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Aikansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkman]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  trom.  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
kr],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  Is  necessarily  absent. 


Oxui- 
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The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Morton]  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present. 


COMMTTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  KDCHEL  ADDRESSES 
CALTECH  YMCA 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
honor  to  speak  on  the  campus  of  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Caltech  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  last  Novem- 
ber 30.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a 
portion  of  my  comments  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pacing  thb  Ghetto  :  Brinkmanshif  ob 
Commitment? 
(Partial  text  ol  address  by  U.S.  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchix,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Caltech  Yoxing  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Beckman  Auditorium,  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Pasadena,  CalU., 
November  30,  1967) 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  poet-essayist  of  the 
century  past,  on  one  occasion  observed:  "It 
needs  a  whole  society  to  give  the  symmetry 
we  seek."  In  facing  the  sprawling,  spreading, 
urgent  plight  of  the  American  city,  especially 
the  Isolated,  racial  ghetto  with  Its  exaggera- 
tion of  every  city  problem,  we  do  Indeed 
need  a  whole  society.  If  our  unique  form  of 
society  Is  to  survive  and  floiirlsb,  and  fulfill 
the  symmetrical  American  dream. 

I^ng  before  Kmerson,  a  Greek  of  the  6th 
Century  B.C.,  Alcaeus,  said  of  Athens:  "Not 
houses  finely  roofed  or  the  stones  of  walls 
well-bullded,  nay  nor  canals  and  dockyards, 
make  the  city,  but  men  able  to  use  their 
opportunity." 

Today  we  look  at  the  city  and  the  many 
men  who  use  their  opportunity  and  use  it 
well.  Focus  for  a  moment  on  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  American  ghetto.  It  sits  In 
the  core  of  the  city,  and  it  contains  many  men 
who  do  not  use  opportunity  because,  in 
large  measure,  they  enjoy  little  opportunity 
to  use.  It  Is  this  ghetto  and  Its  people  which 
we  seek  to  explore  this  evening.  We  will  go 
in,  and  try  to  determine  where  we  are.  We 
will  try  to  find  a  way  out,  and  decide  where 
we  are  going. 

Much  has  been  written  about  brinkman- 
ship in  foreign  affairs  over  the  years:  How 
John  Poster  Dulles  raised  it  to  a  fine  art  con- 
fronting the  Soviet  Union  in  the  middle  and 
late  1950'8  under  President  Elsenhower,  fac- 
ing down  the  cold  war  enemy  at  the  very 
brink  of  possible  conflict;  how  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  practiced  it  at  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  tonight  that  we  are 
witnessing  brinkmanship  in  our  Nation's 
cities.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  broad-fronted 
commitment  against  the  blight  and  poverty 
of  the  ghetto.  We  need  now  to  take  that  one 
step  in  many  sectors  which  will  Involve  all  of 
us:  government,  those  in  the  business  com- 
munity, you  theoreticians  and  activists  in 
colleges  and  universities,  men  and  women 
from    organized    Ubor,    those    outside    the 


ghetto,  and  perhaps  most  important,  those 
Inside  the  ghetto  themselves.  The  step  should 
be  taken  with  a  sense  of  common  purpose. 
We  should  commit  ourselves  because  there 
Is  a  human  need  for  us  to  do  so.  No  other 
reason  should  be  necessary.  But  for  those 
who  are  particularly  hard  to  convince,  let 
me  point  out  that  there  Is  one  faction  in 
today's  ghetto  which  is  practicing  a  brink- 
manship of  its  own.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
incendiaries  who  have  set  people  and  prop- 
erty aflame,  with  both  words  and  deeds,  over 
the  past  three  years.  They  threaten  that  "The 
Plre  Next  Time"  will  engulf  the  entire  United 
States.  Newsweek  talks  of  an  "Increasing  ap- 
petite for  confrontation,"  as  It  pours  its  re- 
sources Into  searching  out  a  way  to  help  the 
ghetto  and  to  avoid  such  confrontation.  An 
Oxford-educated  Negro  from  Watts  asks 
Walter  Lippmann  on  Public  Broadcasting 
Laboratory  if  perhaps  a  "confrontation"  isn't 
the  way  to  educate  America  to  the  anguish 
of  the  ghetto.  Lippmann  said,  "No,"  Inciden- 
tally, warning  of  the  "backlash  you  will 
reap." 

I  say  there  Is  not  only  no  need  for  this 
armed  confrontation,  but  that  it  would  do 
both  the  ghetto,  and  the  America  it  should 
belong  to.  Irrevocable  harm.  I  believe  social 
balance  and  a  way  out — for  the  ghetto  resi- 
dent and  for  the  alienated  taxpayer  or  back- 
lasher — can  be  and  should  be  provided  as  an 
alternative  to  a  massive  confrontation. 

Indeed,  I  think  our  ghetto  moves  should 
be  made  very  much  within  the  framework  of 
the  laws  of  our  time  and  the  order  of  our 
society.  Uprisings  and  riots  can  be  put  down 
by  the  agencies  of  law  enforcement,  and 
without  the  vigilantes  who  seem  to  yearn  to 
repress  their  fellow  citizens.  But  any  massive 
revolution,  and  the  inevitable,  repressive 
crush  of  response,  would  also  destroy  our 
present  society  and  would  set  back,  by  dec- 
ades, what  racial  and  economic  progress  have 
actually  come  in  recent  years. 

Promises  have  been  made  by  one  genera- 
tion. I  believe  that  generation  should  keep 
them.  But  much  of  the  energy  and  most  of 
the  meaningful  work  to  translate  the  prom- 
ises into  effective  action,  must  come  from 
the  younger,  emerging  generation  of  thinkers 
and  doers.  Already,  the  front-line  troops  of 
the  war  on  poverty  are  young  people  who 
have  made  a  commitment  with  themselves. 
When  I  read  that  a  VISTA  volunteer  con- 
templates sleeping  in  a  New  England  Jail 
because  the  United  States  Congress  delays 
appropriating  the  interim  funds  to  keep  her 
poverty  program  and  her  living  allowance 
going  while  we  debate  details,  I  am  not  very 
proud.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  see  a  vast 
segment  of  our  yoimg  population  withdraw- 
ing from  the  dally  struggle  with  the  world 
and  becoming  social  Iconoclasts,  the  supreme 
flowery  isolationists  of  urban  America,  I  am 
not  very  encouraged  either.  This  is  a  time  for 
commitment,  not  holding  action  or  retreat, 
and  we  must  appeal  to  youth  for  an  alliance 
of  action  and  purpose  with  his  neighbor. 
Similarly,  any  generation  must  back  youth 
with  financial  resources  and  good  faith. 

Consider  the  age  of  the  average  inhabitant 
among  the  30.000  In  Watts.  I  am  told  a  re- 
cently completed  survey  put  the  age  at  14 
years.  That  single  fact  is  distressing  In  its 
Implications  of  large  family  units  in  poverty. 
But  it  is  hopeful  in  terms  of  having  time  on 
the  side  of  rehabilitation.  More  than  any- 
thing else,  that  very  young  average  age  Is  a 
supreme  argument  for  youth  outside  the 
ghetto  U  begin  learning  what  the  ghetto  is 
all  about.  It  is  the  problem  of  tomorrow's 
citizen  far  more  than  it  is  today's. 

That  Is  why  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
try  to  make  common  cause  with  a  university 
audience  tonight.  I  am  convinced  there  is 
an  untapped  reservoir  of  youth  still  to  be- 
come Involved,  which  can  match  the  many 
who  have  already  recognized  the  task  to  be 
done  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  explore  for  a  moment  what  I  call 
the   "mathematics  of  concern."   TSLoptiyHXy, 


some  figures  can  demonstrate  to  the  tech- 
nology-oriented why  it  Is  they  who  should 
see  the  problem  of  the  disadvantaged  In  the 
central  city  as  something  which  at  least  in 
part  involves  them,  like  it  or  not. 

One  of  the  premises  here  is  that  the  prob- 
lem we  face  in  the  ghetto,  as  a  part  of  the 
central  city.  Is  primarily  the  problem  of  the 
minority  population,  and,  beyond  that, 
chiefly  the  problem  of  America's  Negroes! 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  sizeable  Latin  Ameri- 
can ghetto  In  many  large  cities,  usually  Mex- 
ican or  Puerto  Rlcan  in  origin.  That  presence 
is  getting  special  attention,  in  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  which  I 
am  proud  to  say  I  co-sponsored,  to  ease  the 
transition  from  native  Spanish  to  English 
language  education. 

But  I  tend  to  think  these  Spanish  speakers 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  Italians,  the 
Irish,  the  Eastern  European  Jews  and  the 
other  Immigrant  ghetto  dwellers  of  past 
decades,  and  that  like  those  immigrants,  they 
wlU  flnd  their  way  out.  The  Negro,  who  has 
been  an  American  for  many  more  genera- 
tions, has  been  denied  many  of  the  opportu- 
nities that  the  poverty  stricken  Immigrants 
discovered  and  seized. 

First,  consider  that  the  central  city  has 
been  essentially  abandoned  by  the  white 
man  as  a  living  place,  while  the  Negro  popu- 
lation has  grown  there.  Between  1060  and 
1966.  a  full  87%  of  the  Negro  population 
growth  took  place  in  the  central  city.  Among 
whites,  only  2%  of  the  growth  occurred  in 
the  center  while  79%  took  place  In  the 
suburbs  or  "urban  fringes."  As  whites  have 
moved  to  the  suburbs,  so  have  their  factories. 
Over  60%  of  new  industrial  buildings  In 
standard  metropolitan  areas  between  1960 
and  1965  took  place  In  the  suburbs.  In  Los 
Angeles,  It  is  worse,  with  85%  built  in  sub- 
urbs in  that  period.  When  Industry  moves  to 
the  suburbs,  the  Negro  ghetto  worker  can- 
not always  follow  except  by  day  and  at  great 
expense. 

Indeed,  one  study  in  Chicago  revealed  that 
Negro  workers,  on  the  average,  travel  about 
twice  as  far  to  work  as  their  white  counter- 
parts. One  Job  seeker  from  Watts  reports 
spending  (2.80  and  taking  214  hours  to  go 
for  a  Job  Interview  by  greater  Los  Angeles' 
far-flung  transit  system,  and  spending  the 
same  money  and  effort  to  return  home. 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  discouraged  at  the 
prospect  of  the  dally  routine.  It  was  far 
easier  to  Jo\irney  to  and  from  Watts  years 
ago  when  the  old  Pacific  Electric  street  cars 
were  running,  but  they  are  now  long  since 
gone,  with  a  modern  rapid  transit  system 
still  somewhere  in  the  future.  The  central  city 
jobs  which  are  left  to  the  immobile  ghetto 
resident  are  usually  managerial,  white-col- 
lar jobs  for  which  the  Negro  is  untrained  or 
ill-trained. 

The  man  who  is  left  In  the  ghetto  as  job 
opportunities  leave  is  what  some  unpopular 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  have  called  the 
"high-cost  citizens"  of  our  Metropolis.  One 
of  the  high  costs  is  welfare.  In  1966,  14%  of 
the  non-white,  mainly  ghetto  population 
was  receiving  welfare,  while  only  3%  of  the 
white  population  was.  Other  public  costs, 
such  as  police  protection,  increase  where  the 
ghetto  grows  and  festers. 

So  much  for  the  human  composition  of 
the  ghetto  and  some  of  the  many  costs. 
Where  do  we  go  to  flnd  the  revenues,  the 
money,  to  meet  these  costs?  Not  much  of  It  is 
going  to  come  from  the  ghetto,  for  the 
ghetto  even  at  this  moment  Is  cnmibling 
further.  More  than  4  million  urban  families 
live  in  substandard  homes.  The  condition  of 
housing  unite  in  Watte  in  1960  reflected  14% 
which  were  deteriorating;  by  1965,  21%  were 
deteriorating,  and  the  percentage  of  "dilapi- 
dated" unite  had  doubled.  David  Rockefeller, 
President  of  Chase  Blanhattan  Bank,  told  a 
Senate  committee  not  long  ago,  "Deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods  are  a  constant  drain  on 
municipal  finances.  While  they  continue  to 
absorb  a  full  share  of  services  such  as  police 
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and  flre  protection,  street  maintenance  and 
Bsnltotlon,  their  deflated  real  estate  vfJuee 
offer  only  diminishing  assessmento." 

The  result  erf  this  concentration  of  high- 
cost  humanity  In  a  low-revenue  area  U  two- 
fold. 

First,  the  man  who  has  been  left  behind 
Is  left  behind  at  a  rapidly  accelerating  rate. 
His  employment  tends  to  be  physically  far- 
ther away  from  his  home  than  it  used  to  be, 
even  as  the  cost  of  transit  Increases  to  record 
levels.  In  education,  ten  years  ago,  the  cities 
and  the  suburbs  spent  about  the  same  each 
year  per  pupil;  today,  the  central  cities  spend 
$150  less,  and  have  more  trouble  than  ever 
encouraging  the  best  teachers  to  help  them. 
A  recent  Census  and  Labor  Department  re- 
port on  Negroes  in  the  United  States  stated 
its  most  "distressing"  evidence  Indicates  that 
while  more  Negroes  are  entering  the  middle 
class  and  those  outside  the  ghetto  are  mak- 
ing progress,  conditions  are  "stagnant  or  de- 
teriorating in  the  poorest  areas.** 

The  second  result  is  that  the  man  In  the 
non-ghetto  area,  the  property  owner  in  the 
suburb,  is  getting  a  bigger  tax  bite  every 
year  to  maintain  an  area  and  a  people  he 
never  sees.  If  be  can  help  it.  This  Is  the  main 
auxiliary  answer  today  to  the  quest  for  rev- 
enues for  the  ghetto:  property  taxes.  And  as 
David  Rockefeller  pointe  out,  many  large 
cities  have  "just  about  reached  the  limit  of 
their  taxing  capacity."  The  suburban  home- 
owner knows  that  some  of  his  local  taxes,  and 
state  and  federal  as  well,  are  going  to  help  the 
ghetto. 

Is  this  Involuntary  tax  link  to  be  the  only 
Involvement  of  the  man  outelde  the  ghetto 
with  his  unfortunate  counterpart  who  is  In- 
side? If  so,  I  regret  to  say  that  his  taxes 
are  likely  to  be  higher,  probably  at  all  gov- 
ernmental levels. 

As  I  think  I  can  demonstrate,  there  la  a 
trade-off  here,  between  the  Involuntary  fi- 
nancial Involvement  many  of  us  have  with 
the  ghetto,  and  the  degree  of  energy  pres- 
ently put  Into  constructive  investment  of 
concern,  time  and  private  financial  resources. 
It  Is  a  part  of  the  mathematical  "why"  of 
concern,  the  personal  and  financial  ijart. 

Another  part  of  the  formula  lies  in  purely 
human  numbers  and  their  truly  frightening 
proportions.  It  took  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  years  for  man  to  reach  today's  popula- 
tion of  slightly  over  three  billion.  But  popu- 
lation experte  warn  it  will  take  a  mere  40 
more  years  for  population  to  double  to  six 
billion.  If  present  growth  rates  remain  un- 
changed. Within  ovu-  country,  California  has 
already  shown  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  rela- 
tively wealthy,  technologically  advanced 
state  to  cope  with  growth.  And  we  can  expect 
more  of  the  same,  as  the  Golden  State's 
population  swells  from  Ite  current  30  million 
Inhabitante  to  a  projected  50  million  by  the 
year  2000. 

More  to  the  point,  we  are  destined  to  be- 
come an  increasingly  urban  society  here  and 
throughout  the  world.  Constantlnos  Doxla- 
dis,  the  international  architect  and  city  plan- 
ner, palnte  a  rather  bleak  picture  of  future 
human  crowding: 

"The  situation  is  going  to  become  even 
worse  in  the  future  since  there  is  no  visible 
indication  of  a  change  for  the  better. 

'3y  the  year  2000  urban  population  will  be 
at  least  doubled  and  urban  land  will  be  many 
times  more  extensive.  The  number  of 
machines  in  our  cities  will  increase  im- 
mensely. All  this  means  that  the  greatest 
pressures  will  be  on  our  cities,  pressures 
which  they  cannot  stand.  A  century  from  now 
the  situation  will  be  disastrous. 

•3y  the  end  of  the  century  the  structure 
of  our  society  will  be  different.  91%  of  the 
population  will  be  urban,  and  this  percentage 
will  continue  to  rise.  The  remaining  9%  will 
have  many  characteristics  of  an  urban  popu- 
lation. This  entitles  us  to  say  that  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  95%  of  the  population 
will  belong  to  an  tirban  society,  and  this  per- 


centage will  eontlnue  to  Increaw.  We  are 
heading  towards  a  completely  tnrtMn  society, 
and  we  overlook  this  fact. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"IS.a.n  is  going  to  turn  Into  a  misguided, 
displaced  person,  hiding  in  the  depths  of 
buildings,  fleeing  the  most  developed  parte, 
spending  perhaps  all  his  spare  time  com- 
muting to  work  and  traveling  to  and  from 
pointe  of  Interest,  trying  to  communicate 
with  others.  He  Is  going  to  have  more  char- 
acteristics of  a  nomad  and  troglodyte  than  of 
a  citizen." 

While  you  and  I  may  not  yet  feel  like 
the  full-fledged  troglodyte,  or  cave  man,  we 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  do,  I  think,  recognize 
the  long  abominable  commute  and  rising 
social  tensions  as  crowding  Increases  here. 
If  It  Is  hard  to  live  cheek  by  jowl  now,  what 
will  it  be  like  In  the  greater  metropolitan 
area,  much  less  within  the  ghetto,  when  this 
Malthuslan  nightmare  befalls  us?  Efforte  to 
smooth  the  frictions  between  groups  of  men 
mtist  be  pursued  now.  I  see  the  attention 
paid  to  the  poverty-stricken  and  the  ghetto 
prisoner  as  a  necessary  response  to  a  mathe- 
matical Imperative:  We  are  becoming  too 
crowded  to  Ignore  such  things.  Ironically,  the 
polarizing  of  the  white  and  non-white  worlds 
within  America  might  increase  just  from  ten- 
sion-producing proximity,  if  nothing  is  done 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  man  on  the  bottom. 
I  used  all  these  numbers  to  illustrate  that, 
with  the  passage  of  time,  the  choices  are 
getting  harsher.  They  will  get  harsher  stlU. 
It  Is  no  longer  Just  a  matter  of  helping 
fellow  humans,  of  seeing  social  justice  done 
for  those  who  have  suffered  too  long.  That 
time  has  passed,  and  our  record  on  the  whole 
is  rather  shabby.  But  now  self-interest,  too. 
Is  involved.  The  ghetto  is  Impinging  more, 
and  more,  and  more  on  American  pocket- 
books  in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  on  American 
activity  outelde  the  ghetto  as  population 
swells.  The  choice — If  it  really  remains  any 
more — is  whether  to  take  a  voluntary  step 
to  meet  the  problem,  or  to  let  evente  and 
the  ghetto  continue  their  ungulded  course 
until  they  spiral  out  of  control. 

The  choice  must  be  made  to  commit  the 
private  sector  of  the  United  States  to  the 
ghetto  in  great  quantity,  and  with  the  dedi- 
cated aim  of  promoting  viable  private  sector 
activity  located  within  the  ghetto  and  owned 
and  run  by  ghetto  resldente.  Only  by  taking 
this  Initiative  can  non-ghetto  America  hope 
to  see  its  cities  become  whole  and  healthy 
again,  with  every  segment  of  the  urban  popu- 
lation self-sufllclent  enough  to  contribute, 
rather  than  to  drain. 

Americans  have  been  presented  with 
enough  motives  for  doing  something.  Assum- 
ing they  want  to  do  It,  how  do  they  do  It? 
Here  is  where  we  get  away  from  the  numbers 
(none  too  soon)  and  back  to  the  human 
aspect  of  the  ghetto. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  first  step  for  any 
Individual,  corporation  or  government  official 
who  is  going  to  wade  In  to  the  ghetto  Is  to 
learn  what  It  Is  he  Is  getting  Into  and  who 
It  Is  that  win  meet  him  at  the  ghetto  curb. 
For  this  evening,  I  will  call  this  initial  proc- 
ess "sensitizing,"  because  that  is  the  exact 
word  used  by  one  young  ghetto  resident  for 
what  he  feels  Is  lacking  In  the  outelder's 
approach.  It  has  particular  relevance  to  the 
Caltech  YMCA  because  I  believe,  that  is  the 
single  most  realistic  aim  of  your  program  of 
students  living  In  the  ghetto,  and  In  ghetto 
"tutors"  coming  to  the  campus. 

Sensitizing,  In  photography.  Is  chemically 
making  a  flim  or  plate  susceptible  to  light  so 
that  images  are  held  permanently,  just  as 
they  were  in  the  moment  of  exposure.  A 
piece  of  fllm  which  came  out  of  a  factory 
unsensltized  for  light  eould  be  exposed  for 
any  length  of  time  and  no  Ingjresslon  would 
be  made  on  It  at  aU. 

The  ghetto  outsider,  who  drives  through 
the  ghetto  on  his  way  to  work,  or  merriy  sees 
the  ghetto  face  occaslcmtUly  on  television,  or. 


wane  yet.  jnxt  bears  and  reads  what  otb«B 
•ay  In  some  casual  reporting  of  ghetto  events. 
Is  not  going  to  hold  an  image  or  impreaslan 
<jt  the  ghetto  as  It  la.  any  more  than  an  un- 
treated film  would  bold  It.  Hie  prejudice*, 
mlaconeeptlcuis  and  apathy  remain  as  tm- 
touched  as  If  his  eyes  never  opened  and  his 
ears  nevcEr  heftrd. 

One  ghetto  youth  Invited  to  Senate  hear- 
ings urged  Americans  to  take  the  taxrable  to 
learn  that  "all  Negroes  are  not  dirty,  aU 
Negroes  are  not  lazy,  all  Negroes  do  not  grin 
even  In  pain."  Then  he  took  a  little  dig  at 
■ome  of  our  Nation's  unsensltized  adver- 
tisers, as  he  appealed  to  ua  to  realize  "that, 
yee,  blondes  have  more  fun,  but  blacks  have 
a  Uttle.'* 

It  Isn't  just  the  white  man  who  need*  all 
the  sensitizing,  as  another  ghetto  resident 
tells  us:  "There  had  been  no  active  recrolt- 
tng  in  the  first  place,  becavise  the  people 
themselves,  I  am  talking  about  Negroes  now, 
not  whites,  they  were  out  of  touch  with  the 
ghetto  itself." 

Getting  to  know  the  ghetto  and  Its  denl- 
aens  is  hard.  In  E^ast  Los  Angeles  there  also 
Is  a  ghetto,  you  know.  You  had  beat  know 
Spanish  to  really  learn  what  that  area  le 
aU  about  because  it  is  the  Mexican-American 
ghetto.  It  has  a  poverty  problem  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  which  rival  those  of  the 
Negro  ghettos  of  Los  Angeles. 

Even  if  everybody  spoke  English,  thoufl^ 
the  message  mig;ht  well  be  missed.  For  In  our 
native  tongue,  warns  one  who  escaped  the 
ghetto  recently,  "the  language  is  bitter  and 
It  KTTiii^icH  of  desperate  conduct  and  action. 
Yet,  even  worse,  the  Nation's  ear  is  not 
trained  to  recognize  It." 

It  Is  time  that  someone  besides  the  social 
workns,  who  may  or  may  not  recognize  the 
language,  takes  the  time  to  listen  to  that 
language — as  profane  aa  It  might  be— «nd 
find  out  what  Is  behind  it. 

I  s\ispect  that  Henry  Ford  n,  a  good  man, 
I  believe,  became  sensitlaed  to  the  Ilgbte 
and  shadows  of  the  ghetto  as  he  never  was 
before  when  he  actually  ventured  into  what 
was  described  as  a  "dingy  ghetto  church"  to 
talk  to  a  Detroit  Negro  militant  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  recently. 

No  one  expecte  every  Industrialist  or  even 
every  commuter  to  detour  through  after  work 
and  stop  at  a  ghetto  church  for  a  shot  of 
sensitivity  on  the  way  home.  But  we  might 
expect  the  recruiting  personnel  manager  to 
go  In  and  learn  the  language  of  the  ghetto, 
so  he  can  commiinlcate  enough  to  find  oat 
what  he  Is  missing  by  not  hiring  the  imder- 
educated  man  before  him.  We  might  expect 
a  factory  location  expert  to  take  the  time 
to  become  sensitized,  so  he  can  get  ttM  help 
he  needs.  We  would  cotalnly  hope  the  uni- 
versity professor  who  lectures  on  urbui 
affairs  Is  acquainting  himself  and  his  stu- 
denta  with  "the  way  it  is,  baby,"  In  the 
lecture  hall  with  the  pool  table  and  the 
studente  of  life  surrounding  it. 

Last  year,  one  E^astem  college  got  a  teal 
roasting  from  one  of  my  Senate  ccHleagnes 
who  discovered  that  this  commuter  Institu- 
tion had  so  Ignored  the  slum  around  it  for 
years  that  iu  leaders  wtfe  totally  unable  to 
talk  to  the  angry  ghetto  dwellers  who  were 
being  moved  aside  to  make  room  for  nni- 
verslty  expianslon.  "If  a  university  itself  Is 
unwilling  to  get  ite  hands  dirty  wltb  the 
problems  of  every  day  life,  I  wonder  of  what 
value  their  theories  would  be.  as  they  are 
banded  down  from  one  thesis  to  another  or 
from  one  book  to  anotjier  .  .  .  untested  In 
their  great  'backyard'  Uboratorlee?'  asked 
this  Senator,  with  no  real  question  In  his 
voice  at  all. 

At  this  point,  Caltech  and  tts  YMOA  are 
due  great  credit  for  their  role  In  "mieatiXkz. 
Ing"  students  to  receive  Images  from  the 
ghetto.  You  have  a  mutually  benrflcUl  »r- 
rangement  with  the  tutore  from  Pasadena's 
West  Side,  and  have  set  a  "how-to"  example 
wblch  I  hope  wlU  be  copied  widely  tlirough- 
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out  the  United  States.  1  dont  think  any- 
one expects  that  each  Caltecb  "Y"  partici- 
pant will  graduate  as  another  Jacob  Rlls  re- 
fonner,  but  If  your  participation  Is  success- 
ful, the  picture  you  have  should  be  clear. 
Anything  more  than  that,  the  realists  would 
consider  a  bonus.  The  tutors  may  even  have 
gained  something  from  the  experience,  too. 
As  we  gain  an  awareness  of  the  ghetto,  we 
outsiders  sense  that  there  Is  a  certain  mobi- 
lization going  on  with  it.  At  its  best,  it  is  an 
organizational  move  to  make  meaningful 
strides  forward  independent  of  outsiders.  At 
its  worst,  it  Is  the  arming  and  exhorting  of 
ghetto  revolutionaries  to  prepare  them  for 
that  confrontation  which  we  have  learned  to 
fear  each  summer.  It  Is.  in  any  event,  a  move- 
ment, a  stirring  which  cannot  go  totally 
ignored. 

I  propose  a  mobilization  of  those  outside 
the  ghetto  as  a  natural  adjunct  to  the  new 
awareness.  This  means  business,  as  much  as 
any  other  segment  of  American  society.  It 
Is  clearly  overdue,  but  business'  tiirn  to  try 
Its  hand  is  here. 

Pioneers  have  led  the  way.  It  has  been 
said  that  Chad  McClellan  of  Los  Angeles  is 
probably  the  only  former  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  to 
have  on  his  study  wall  a  framed  thank-you 
letter  from  a  black  nationalist.  It  is  reward 
tor  a  chore  of  successfully  mobilizing  Job 
opportunities  within  the  business  commu- 
nity for  the  unemployed  of  Watts,  a  chore 
he  began  right  after  the  Los  Angeles  riots 
of  1965  and  which  the  Negro  letter  writer 
said   he  performed   "exceptionally  well." 

Aerojet  General  Corporation  has  moved  a 
subsidiary  into  Watts,  run  entirely  by  Ne- 
groes, which  is  expanding  Its  industrial  func- 
tion as  Its  500  ghetto-resident  workers  be- 
come trained  in  new  skills.  It  Is  understood 
several  more  corporations  are  practicing 
brinkmanship,  and  hof>efully  soon  will  be  in 
the  fold. 

U.  S.  Gypsxim  Company  has  tested  rehabil- 
itation techniques  In  New  York  slums,  is 
now  moving  on  to  Chicago.  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany, with  its  chairman  of  the  board  re- 
cently sensitized,  has  begun  hiring  directly 
In  and  from  the  Detroit  slums  without  writ- 
ten tests  but  with  promises  to  make  the  hir- 
ing decision  on  the  sp>ot. 

This  Ls  not  to  say  that  these  companies 
are  abandoning  the  profit  motive  as  they 
search  out  new  ways  to  help  In  the  ghetto. 
U.  S.  Gypsum  is  quite  frankly  trying  to  In- 
crease sales  of  bxilldlng  materials.  Ford's  Mr. 
Pord  argues,  "some  may  feel  it  unseemly  to 
mention  cost  and  profit  when  urgent  human 
needs  are  Involved,  but  the  profit  motive  is  a 
powerful  force.  It  must  be  maintained,  and 
It  can  be  used  effectively  to  help  the  iirban 
crisis." 

Jobs  and  housing  efforts  are  not  by  far 
the  only  opportunities  for  private  enterprise 
In  the  ghetto.  If  technology  Is  to  be  turned 
to  a  human  task.  It  must  be  done  with  the 
resources  of  Industry.  I  do  not  believe  the 
government  apparatus,  especially  the  Fed- 
eral Government  apparatus  which  would  be 
charged  with  the  Job,  is  flexible  enough  or 
widely  experienced  enough  to  harness,  say, 
infra-red  rays  to  the  particular  cooking, 
lighting  and  heating  needs  at  the  ghetto 
home.  (For  all  I  know.  Infra-red  may  bum 
a  house  down  before  it  heats  It,  so  please 
don't  take  that  as  a  specific  suggestion.) 

Of  course,  the  university,  as  the  center  of 
much  "pure"  research,  plays  a  role  here,  too. 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  host  in- 
stitution of  this  evening  again,  in  this  case 
for  its  superb  initiative  in  launching  an  85 
million  dollar  drive  to  bring  science  and  tech- 
nology to  bear  on  the  problenw  and  needs 
of  humanity.  Dr.  DuBrldge  says  86  million 
dollars,  "measured  against  the  cost  incurred 
in  man's  long  history  of  waste  and  self- 
destruction,  may  safely  be  counted  as  nomi- 
nal." 
Where  citlee  are  concerned,  Caltech's  am- 


bition might  cheer  Lewis  Mumford.  He  wrote 
some  pretty  glocvny  lines  In  The  City  in  His- 
tory about  the  way  technology  seems  di- 
vorced from  any  social  ends : 

"We  live  in  fact  in  an  exploding  universe 
of  mechanical  and  electronic  invention, 
whose  parts  are  moving  at  a  rapid  pace  ever 
further  and  further  away  from  their  human 
center,  and  from  any  rational,  autonomous 
human  purposes.  This  technological  explo- 
sion has  produced  a  similar  explosion  of  the 
city  Itself:  The  city  has  burst  open  and  scat- 
tered its  complex  orgrans  and  organizations 
over  the  entire  landscape.  ...  In  short,  our 
civilization  is  running  out  of  control,  over- 
whelmed by  its  own  resources  and  opportuni- 
ties, as  well  as  its  super- abundant  fecundity. 
The  totalitarian  states  that  seek  ruthlessly 
to  impose  control  are  as  much  the  victims  of 
their  clumsy  brakes  as  the  seemingly  freer 
economies  coasting  downhill  are  at  the  mercy 
of  their  runaway  vehicles." 

As  a  man  from  Uncle — Sam,  that  Is — I 
should  be  talking  more  about  the  Federal 
Govermnent,  I  suppose.  That  is  within  my 
sphere  of  responsibility.  But,  of  course,  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  the  main  out- 
side presence  in  the  ghetto  In  many  cities 
for  many  years.  That  Is  what  involves  me  offi- 
cially in  the  problems  of  the  city  and  it  is 
what  worries  me.  The  Federal  Government  is 
neither  rich  enough  nor  personal  enough  nor 
close  enough  to  shoulder  the  burden  as  it 
must  be  shouldered,  by  Itself.  And  there  Is 
no  Immutable  national  rule  or  regulation  or 
law  which  Congress  can  adopt  to  apply  in 
every  ghetto  of  every  city  in  the  land. 

That  is  not  to  say  I  have  not  approved 
the  mobilization  of  the  war  on  poverty  forces 
In  recent  years,  because  I  have.  I  continue 
to  support  that  war.  I  think  we  must  con- 
solidate the  gains  we  have  made  and  see 
where  we  can  make  more.  The  aim  of  the  war 
on  poverty — and  many  seem  to  be  losing 
sight  of  this  as  they  meat-axe  funds  In  House 
and  Senate  committee  meetings  and  floor 
debates — the  aim  of  the  war  Is  to  increase 
the  self-sufficiency  of  the  poor.  I  think  that 
aim  has  been  generally  kept  in  mind,  al- 
though the  occasional  executive  and  legisla- 
tive aberrations  have  disturbed  many,  and 
the  riots  of  the  i>ast  three  years  have  caused 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  to  con- 
sider the  entire  ghetto  community  Ingrates 
and  unworthy  of  further  beneficial  atten- 
tion. 

But  while  I  approve  of  the  poverty  war, 
I  become  Increasingly  convinced  that  the  best 
role  of  government,  city,  state  and  Federal, 
Is  to  do  all  it  can  to  cooperate  and  actively 
encourage  with  tax  forgiveness  and  make  it 
easy,  not  tough,  for  the  businessman  who 
can  go  Into  the  ghetto  and  bring  his  busi- 
ness or  Industry  with  him.  He  may  be  going 
In  with  profit  motive  firmly  in  mind,  but 
what  is  wrong  with  that?  If  he  pulls  the 
ghetto  up  by  supplying  advancement  Jobs 
and  training  for  Its  people,  no  one  should 
complain.  Com  Products  Company  experi- 
mented with  a  program  which  taught  its 
Illiterate  employees  to  read  and  write  in  Just 
160  hours.  The  program  not  only  upgraded 
the  workers,  but  saved  Com  Products  $100  a 
man  over  the  cost  of  hiring  and  breaking  in 
a  new  one,  the  company  figures.  That  cost 
saving  may  be  a  compelling  motive  to  repeat 
the  program,  and  cannot  be  pushed  aside  as 
simply  unredeeming  greed.  Corn  Products 
is  now  carrying  its  education  program  to  sev- 
eral other  corporations  and  at  least  one  com- 
munity, the  latter  under  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. 

Here  is  a  whole  area  of  government  mobili- 
zation which  has  been  discussed  little.  It 
needs  a  lot  of  exploration. 

Certainly  more  can  be  done  by  both  exec- 
utive and  legislative  branches  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  open  doors  for  private  enter- 
prise to  perform  in  the  ghetto. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  partisan  for  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the 


leadership  steps  we  In  the  minority  party 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  taken  in  recent  years 
and  months  to  try  to  broaden  the  private  role. 

In  1966,  I  was  pleased  to  co-sponsor  with 
Republican  colleagues  what  we  called  the 
Human  Investment  Act,  as  a  proposed  ad- 
junct to  the  war  on  poverty.  It  would  have 
provided  government  grants-in-aid  and  tax 
relief  to  corporations  which  undertook  Job 
training  programs  for  the  ghetto  resident 
and  other  low-level  employables  or  unem- 
ployablee.  Unfortunately,  that  bill  did  not 
pass.  I  think  if  it  had,  we  would  have  seen 
today's  tremulous  advances  by  business  Into 
the  ghetto  pushed  ahead  by  a  year  or  so. 
Time  has  been  wasted. 

In  1966,  an  amendment  to  the  poverty 
legislation  which  I  authored  was  accepted, 
making  it  a  matter  of  legislative  policy  that, 
consistent  with  the  anti-poverty  alms,  "when- 
ever the  utilization  of  resources  of  the  private 
sector  .  .  .  would  be  at  least  bls  effective  as 
the  resources  of  the  govermnent,  private  en- 
terprise should  be  given  priority  In  carrying 
out  programs  authorized  by  this  Act."  I 
believe  constant  review  is  needed  to  be  sure 
this  policy  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity.  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  the  theory  is  sound. 

This  year.  Senate^  Charles  Percy  of  Illinois 
Introduced  a  bill  which  would  encourage 
private  industry  to  Invest  in  private  housing 
in  the  ghetto,  and  more  Importantly  would 
encourage  greater  home  ownership  by  the 
disadvantaged.  It  is  a  vast  Improvement 
over  so-called  public  housing,  which  provides 
none  of  the  pride  of  ownership  or  stake  In 
the  community  that  private  housing  does. 
Under  the  compromise  legislation  finally  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate  committee,  a  govern- 
ment corporation  would  make  grants  and 
loans  to  individuals  who  are  Interested  in 
public  construction  of  housing,  and  would 
provide  the  low-income  homeowner  the 
chance  to  participate  in  a  rebate  of  interest 
payments  on  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  loan. 
I  hold  out  some  hope  that  this  bill  may  be- 
come law,  U  not  this  year,  then  next. 

Also,  this  year,  a  bipartisan  effort  to  pro- 
vide tax  Incentives  to  business  to  move  fac- 
tories and  Jobs  into  the  ghetto  surfaced  with 
a  broad  show  of  support.  I  think  Congress 
Itself  Is  beginning  to  realize,  U  belatedly 
and  hesitantly,  that  all  resources  must  be 
thrown  into  the  fight,  including  private  re- 
sources. The  Executive  Branch  is  moving 
slowly  in  that  direction,  too.  A  Uttle  run-in  I 
had  last  year  Indicates  the  reluctance  of 
some  agencies  to  make  room  for  private  ac- 
tion and  progress  The  outcome,  however, 
was  beyond  my  greatest  expectation. 

Following  the  riots  in  South  Central  Los 
Angeles,  I  had  received  complaints  from 
builders,  buyers  and  brokers  of  homes  that 
lenders  refused  to  make  home  mortgage  loans 
in  the  so-called  curfew  area.  The  lenders 
said  the  risk  was  too  great.  Such  an  attitude 
was  not  hard  to  understand,  considering  that 
the  area  by  now  had  acquired  a  reputation 
as  being  prone  to  riot  and  destruction. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  encourage  building  anew  In  Watts 
and  its  environs,  and  that  It  was  especially 
Important  to  encourage  ownership  by  the 
area  residents  of  their  own  homes.  It  would 
certainly  give  a  man  a  greater  stake  In  society 
if  he  were  buying  his  own  home  and  would 
hopefully  form  the  core  of  a  stable  com- 
munity. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was 
in  a  good  position  to  asstune  part  of  this 
risk.  But  the  FHA  fought  a  bill  I  proposed 
permitting  it  to  insure  mortgages  for  home 
purchase  in  city  riot  areas  for  the  first  time. 
By  this  time,  in  late  summer  of  1966,  more 
cities  had  suffered  riots. 

Over  the  objection  of  the  FHA,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment  to  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  bill  of  1966.  My  amendment  sub- 
stituted the  term  "acceptable  risk"  for  the 
phrase  "economic  soundness"  In  the  criteria 
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for  approval  of  FHA  guarantees.  Thereafter, 
:t  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
became  law. 

Even  after  passage  of  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, the  FHA  was  extremely  reluctant  to 
implement  the  new  rule.  To  Judge  by  new 
FHA  grants  In  Los  Angeles,  the  rule  was 
being  Ignored. 

Only  at  the  end  of  this  summer,  after  the 
tragedy  of  hundreds  more  made  homeless  by 
riots  in  Detroit,  Newark  and  other  cities 
across  the  Nation,  was  the  FHA  goaded  into 
issuing  the  new  implementing  guidelines.  By 
October,  the  Administration  was  announc- 
ing that  It  had  provided  mortgage  Insurance 
to  help  over  1,000  families  purchase  homes 
and  that  it  was  making  commitments  "at  a 
rate  of  more  than  150  a  week." 

The  smash  came,  however,  when  leading 
companies  of  the  life  insurance  industry  re- 
cently pledged  to  spend  one  billion  dollars 
of  their  investment  funds  on  ghetto  bousing. 
Naturally,  the  companies  requested  and  re- 
ceived promises  of  FHA  Insurance  to  mini- 
mize the  risk  of  investing  In  areas  of  poten- 
tial violence.  It  was  only  by  happy  accident, 
of  course,  that  the  way  had  been  paved  a 
year  earlier  to  permit  the  assumption  of  that 
kind  of  risk  by  the  FHA. 

The  search  must  continue  to  find  ways  to 
make  it  easy  for  business  to  help  in  the 
ghetto.  Public-private  cooperation  should  not 
simply  happen  by  fortunate  coincidence 
alone,  nor  be  prevented  from  happening  at 
all  by  government  hostility  or  inaction. 

The  FHA  riot  insurance  experience  shows 
that  no  matter  how  progressive  legislation 
may  be,  there  is  a  certain  conservatism,  or 
desire  to  retain  the  status  quo.  Inherent  In 
government  bureaucracy.  It  is  rooted  in  both 
inertia  and  fear,  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
tested,  battled  and  rolled  back  as  we  seek 
the  means  of  developing  incentives  to  busi- 
ness and  to  people  outside  the  ghetto  area 
to  come  in  and  to  help  solve  the  problems. 

I  predict  the  next  generation  of  riot  in- 
sxirance  legislation  will  provide  for  some  kind 
of  participation  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  will  be  considered  next 
year.  Anyone  who  walks  or  drives  through 
Watts  today  can  see  that  business  is  not 
exactly  swarming  into  the  gaping  holes  left 
on  charcoal  alley.  Again,  many  businessmen 
feel  the  risk  Is  too  great  to  move  into  the 
area  with  stores,  service  centers  or  light 
manufacturing  concerns.  Even  if  they  want 
to  move  in,  lenders  may  not  glow  with  great 
enthusiasm  for  investing  capital  in  the  area. 
Legislation  permitting  the  SBA  to  guarantee 
loans  against  failure  of  business  through 
riot  damage  Is  needed,  in  the  same  fashion 
that  home  purchase  loans  are  available  for 
guaranty. 

As  It  Is,  one  of  the  chief  complaints  in 
Watts  today  is  the  lack  of  a  decent  shopping 
center.  The  reluctance  of  the  outside  world 
to  Invest  In  a  section  of  central  city  where 
turmoil  has  erupted  in  the  past  also  serves 
as  a  grim  reminder  to  its  residents  that  they 
do,  indeed,  live  in  a  world  apart.  Perhaps 
most  important,  new  business  in  the  ghetto, 
encouraged  by  SBA  insurance,  would  provide 
one  more  source  of  Jobs  close  at  hand  and 
modern  retail  outlets  similar  to  those  In 
many  other  areas  of  the  city. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
to  happen  In  the  United  States  in  several 
otherwise  rather  bleak  years  for  the  city  Is 
the  formation  of  the  Urban  Coalition.  When 
you  get  a  group  which  links  the  arms  of 
General  Electric  Company  and  other  busi- 
ness leaders,  Walter  Reuther  and  his  friends 
in  organized  labor,  big  city  mayors  and  civil 
rights  leaders,  to  go  in  and  lobby  Congress- 
men on  bills  affecting  the  central  city  and 
Its  residents,  you  liave  what  I  call  a  very 
positive  force  working.  Now  that  the  legis- 
lative year  is  almost  over,  coalition  members 
are  turning  their  efforts  to  forming  autono- 
mous urban  coalitions  within  individual 
cities,  groups  which  can  bring  pressures  to 


bear,  or  at  least  educate,  local  and  state 
government  to  do  what  is  needed  for  the 
cities.  Unfortunately,  not  all  city  "establish- 
ments" are  responding  to  the  call  to  set  up 
such  a  coalition.  Those  that  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  guaranteeing  themselves  some  results. 
City  goveriunent  has  mobilizing  to  do,  too. 
In  one  major  city  in  recent  weeks,  a  large 
company — one  with  a  good  reputation  for 
educating  its  disadvantaged  workers — Just 
yearned  for  a  chance  to  move  into  the  city's 
riot-torn  area  with  a  new  plant,  representing 
some  500  new  Jobs.  The  company  required 
10  acres.  This  created  no  problem,  because 
the  community  redevelopment  plan  called 
for  more  than  that  to  be  made  available  for 
a  walk-to-work  industrial  park.  Checker- 
board-ownership lots  and  parcels  in  the  site 
contemplated  by  the  plan  could  be  acquired 
and  consolidated  with  federal  assistance. 

It  was  an  ideal  arrangement,  except  that 
the  redevelopment  plan  had  been  so  bogged 
down  in  red  tape  and  lethargy  for  so  many 
months  that  the  corporation  is  now  looking 
in  essentially  suburban  locations  too  far  from 
the  ghetto  for  its  workers  to  be  ghetto  men 
and  women. 

"Some  Just  plain  old  cooperation  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  with  us,"  says  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  company  who  bargained  with 
the  city. 

Then,  too,  there  is  need  for  public  agen- 
cies such  as  community  redevelopment  agen- 
cies to  learn  techniques  of  communication. 
Whether  it  is  called  "sensitizing,"  or  simply 
understanding,  we  have  been  shown  recently 
that  there  is  an  inability  of  some  of  these 
agencies  to  know  whom  they  are  dealing 
with  In  the  ghetto,  and  then  to  explain  their 
program  of  urban  renewal  or  planning  so 
that  the  ghetto  community  accepts  it. 

In  fairness,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
urban  redevelopment  plans  are  often  legiti- 
mately questioned  on  grounds  they  subvert 
human  values  to  financial  considerations.  To 
some,  "urban  renewal"  comes  out  "Negro 
removal."  Beyond  that,  regrettably,  there  is  a 
very  definite  core  of  people  in  the  ghetto  it- 
self who  have  a  financial  stake  in  the  status 
quo.  Some  are  merchants,  some  are  property 
owners,  and  there  are  others,  all  of  whom 
raise  bog^us  cries  of  damage  to  ghetto  dwell- 
ers in  order  to  thwart  change. 

So  It  Is  not  Just  city  government  which 
must  be  held  responsible  for  unpreparednees 
in  the  ghetto.  But  there  is  a  responsibility 
of  leadership  and  of  Judgment  which  must  be 
exercised  at  the  top.  When  those  qualities 
are  lacking,  the  city  falters  at  the  ghetto 
gate,  and  serves  the  rest  of  the  city  poorly 
to  boot. 

I  have  left  until  last  the  ghetto  figure 
himself.  I  think  it  Is  premature  for  us,  on  the 
outside,  to  suggest  a  course  of  action  to  help 
him  and  to  help  him  help  himself.  It  Is  so 
easy  to  coach  from  the  sidelines,  and  to 
shout  "grab  that  ball,"  when  we  think  that 
opportunity  comes  his  way.  But  there  is  a  lot 
of  quiet  acquainting  to  be  done  between 
that  individual  and  opportunity  before  many 
spectacular  catches  wUl  be  made. 

I  would  like  to  lend  my  encouragement, 
however,  to  n>any  of  the  all-ghetto  projects 
which  seem  to  be  springing  up,  often  with 
resources  and  some  leadership  from  Negroes 
who  have  become  successful  In  their  own 
right.  Where  many  did,  and  stUl  do,  turn 
their  back  on  the  ghetto  as  they  gain  recog- 
nition or  wealth,  more  are  remaining  to 
help  less  fortunate  brethren,  evidence  shows. 
This  is  heartening,  as  are  the  constructive 
efforts  made  by  many  youthful  former  gang 
members  who  are  trying  their  hand  at  free 
enterprise  efforts  with  a  fierce  independence 
which  belles  some  old  myths  about  Negroes. 
I  think  the  best  I  can  do  is  to  virge  that 
law  and  order  rule  the  ghetto.  That  is  the 
basis  of  our  society.  If  you  iM-eak  the  law 
and  destroy  order  in  the  name  of  progress,  I 
suggest  you  are  breaking  and  destroying 
progress  as  well.  Within  the  framework  of 


law  and  order,  much  can  be  done  that  is 
unorthodox,  that  Is  exciting  and  that  ful- 
fills. WbUe  he  Is  operating  within  that 
framework,  the  ghetto  dweller  should  speak 
out  to  the  outsider,  tell  him  needs,  suggest 
the  way  the  environment  of  bis  neighbor- 
hood should  be  built.  He  should  otherwise 
assert  himself  and  discover  his  pride.  He 
could  do  worse  than  thinking  in  terms  of 
sensitizing  those  outsiders  to  the  ways  of  the 
"under  class"  living  in  a  neighborhood  where 
the  scars  of  past  turmoil  still  show. 

And  we  on  the  brink  would  do  well  to 
listen,  and  to  act  on  our  concern,  for  In  Lewis 
Mumford's  words,  "The  best  economy  of 
cities  Is  the  care  and  culture  of  men." 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  KUCHEL  BE- 
FORE CALIFORNIA  PRESS  ASSOCI- 
ATION 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
honored  to  speak  before  the  members  of 
the  California  Press  Association  at  the 
Clift  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  on  Friday, 
December  1,  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  a  partial  text  of 
my  comments  on  that  occasion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Keeps  the  Waters  Puke 
(Partial    text   of    remarks   by    U.S.    Senator 

Thomas  H.  Kttckel  before  the  California 

Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francis- 
co, Calif.,  December  1,  1967) 

In  1823,  near  the  end  of  his  long  and 
fruitful  Ufe,  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  these 
memorable  words  in  deep  devotion  to  a 
unique  and  unprecedented  American  consti- 
tutional guaranty: 

"The  only  security  of  all  Is  In  a  free  press. 
The  force  of  public  opinion  cannot  be  re- 
sisted when  permitted  freely  to  be  expressed. 
The  agitations  it  produces  must  be  submitted 
to.  It  keeps  the  waters  pxire." 

I  am  highly  honored  to  Join  with  you  on 
the  occasion  of  the  97th  Annual  Winter  Con- 
ference of  the  California  Press  Association. 
As  a  citizen,  and  as  a  servant  of  the  people 
of  this  State,  my  respect  for  the  press  of 
America,  and  of  California,  continues  to 
grow. 

Jefferson  spoke  an  eternal  truth,  "nie  only 
real  security  lies  in  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
That  was  his  view,  though  he  could  speak 
feelingly  and  critically  of  the  agitations  It 
sometimes  produces.  On  one  occasion,  he 
said: 

"I  deplore  .  .  .  the  putrid  state  into  which 
our  newspapers  have  passed,  and  the  malig- 
nity, the  vulgarity,  and  mendacious  spirit  of 
those  who  write  them  .  .  ." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  subsequently  ob- 
served: 

"Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide  wheth^  we 
should  have  a  government  virlthout  news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government, 
I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter  .  .  ." 

Your  Association  came  into  existence  97 
years  ago,  the  precise  milestone  which  my 
dearly  beloved  mother  reached  last  Novem- 
ber 22.  Among  those  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Press  Association  are  a  few  whom  she 
has  known  for  years,  and  some  others  repre- 
senting families  which  she  and  my  late  father 
knew,  and  knew  Intimately,  for  a  long  life- 
time. For  my  parents,  I  recall  with  an  un- 
bounded pride,  owned  and  published  and 
edited  a  country  newsi>aper,  the  Anaheim 
Gazette.  My  father  as  a  boy  delivered  the 
first  issue  In  1870  by  hm^eback.  He  came 
back  in  the  1890's  to  buy  It,  and  to  publish 
it  for  two  years  short  of  a  half  century.  San 
Francisco  Is  the  city  of  his  birth  and  surely 
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ttie  dty  of  m  proud  and  monng  reeoUeetlon 
of  biB  Ufe  by  aU  hla  family.  For  tt  waa  here 
In  1960,  a  llttla  inor«  than  a  century  after 
iM  was  bora,  tbat  you  selected  him  for  the 
OaUforala  Ifewqiaper  Hall  of  Pame.  I  think 
X  may  trothfuUy  aay  that  be  knew  the  power 
of  the  printed  word,  and  the  responsibility  ot 
being  a  newspaperman.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  bouse  ot  his  Immigrant  father  to  love 
this  oountry,  to  cherish  freedom  and  to 
stand  for  principle  as  he  saw  the  light.  As  he 
was  respyected.  so,  too,  he  respected  the  news- 
paper profession,  your  profession.  As  cme  of 
his  sons,  I  repeat  my  keen  sense  of  honor  in 
being  Invited  to  speak  to  you  today. 

It  is  a  great  heritage  that:  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press  .  .  ."  When  It  was 
laid  down  In  1788.  it  was  a  public  warranty 
tinexampled  in  all  the  w<x-ld.  Time  may  dim 
recollections  of  forward  progress,  and  Amer- 
icans take  their  rights  pretty  much  for 
granted,  sometimes,  indeed  abusing  and  mis- 
using them,  and  refusing  to  respect  the  rights 
of  their  neighbors.  The  real  meanings  of 
these  constitutional  freedoms  are  sometimes 
ignored.  In  difficult  times.  In  periods  of  crisis 
and  frustration,  in  facing  the  challenges 
which  involve  the  future,  if  not  the  survival, 
of  mankind.  It  is  easy  to  condemn  those  who 
would  freely  exercise  their  constitutional 
freedoms  in  ways  which  might  be  bitterly 
offensive  to  others. 

But  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  is  fundamental  to  a  free  society.  They 
are  so  fundamental,  so  vital,  so  forceful  in 
their  effect  upon  the  minds  of  men  groping 
to  find  the  truth,  that  they  are  intolerable  to 
any  form  of  dictatorship.  They  forecast  the 
dissolution  of  tyranny.  The  book  burnings 
by  the  Nazis  iinder  Hitler,  the  Iron  and  Bam- 
boo cxutains,  prohibiting  newEpai>er8  from 
abroad  and  seeking  to  abort  incoming  radio 
beams  by  static — all  represent  vain  attempts 
to  disprove  Lincoln's  aphorism  that  "you 
cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  time." 
One  by  one,  attempts  to  stifle  freedom  have 
failed,  and  they  shall  continue  to  fall,  for 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  man  are,  by  their 
very  nature,  free. 

When  a  government  moves  toward  authori- 
tarianism of  any  kind,  freedom  of  speech 
and  Its  necessary  concomitant,  freedom  of 
the  press,  become  the  first  casualties.  When 
men  can  no  longer  transmit  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  no  other  freedom  is  secure. 
When  men  can  no  longer  dlscxiss  their  dif- 
ferences, then  the  way  has  been  barred  to 
making  common  cause  against  encroach- 
ments on  any  and  all  rights  of  person  and 
property. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  gave  number  one 
Importance  to  the  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press,  and  wrote  in  their  protection  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights.  And  the  American  people 
through  their  representatives  did  the  same 
thing  In  adopting  the  Fovirteenth  Amend- 
ment by  which  these  freedoms  apply  to 
states.  Congress  is  ordered  to  make  no  laws 
abridging  these  freedoms.  This  not  only 
marks  the  extreme  limits  of  lawful  suppres- 
sion but  further  serves  as  a  guide  for  Oon- 
greesional  action  within  those  limits.  Pro- 
fessor Chafee  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  has 
stated  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  fixes  a  certain 
point  of  "thus  far  and  no  farther,"  but  that 
long  before  that  point  is  reached,  it  urges 
**upon  every  official  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  state  a  constant  regard  for  certain  de- 
clared fundamental  polldea  of  American 
Ufe." 

The  development  of  these  "fundamental 
policies"  In  the  American  Republic  was  a  his- 
torical development  of  long  duration.  It  waa 
the  early  colonists  who  rejected  the  theory  of 
sovereignty  of  the  crown  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  speech  and  press  was  founded. 
Under  this  law,  any  self-expression,  even 
though  honest  and  sincere,  and,  above  all, 
eren  tf  truthful,  which  expressed  dissatisfac- 
tion with  government  by  the  crown,  or  with 


the  conduct  of  public  affairs  by  government 
office  holders  was  considered  a  threat  to  law 
and  order  and  therefore  Intolerable  and 
Illegal.  Indeed,  It  was  under  the  ominous 
dome  of  the  Star  Chamber  that  the  first 
seditious  libel  law  was  brutally  enforced. 

In  1276,  the  statute  De  Scandalls  Mag- 
natum  provided  for  imprisonment  of  any- 
one who  should  disseminate  false  news  or 
"tales"  from  which  discord  might  result  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  subjects.  Truth  was 
no  defense.  Even  after  the  Star  Chamber  was 
abolished  in  1641,  a  severe  licensing  statute 
restricted  any  and  all  public  news.  This  li- 
censing and  censorship  of  the  press,  aimed 
at  protecting  the  sovereign  made  its  way  to 
the  colonies  along  with  segments  of  the  Eng- 
lish rule.  The  first  newspaper  to  be  published 
In  the  American  colonies  did  not  even  sur- 
vive Its  first  issue.  It  waa  immediately  sup- 
pressed because  it  mentioned  the  Indian 
Wars  and  commented  on  local  affairs.  In  1671, 
Oovemor  Berkeley  of  Virginia  expressed  his 
pleasure  at  the  lack  of  progress  for  the  press 
in  the  following  manner: 

"But  I  tliank  Ood,  we  have  no  free  schools 
nor  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have 
these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has 
brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects 
into  the  world;  and  printing  has  devulged 
(sic)  them,  and  libels  against  the  govern- 
ment. Ood  keep  us  from  both." 

The  American  colonist  was  Indignant  at 
the  restrictions  which  controlled  his  press 
and  his  speech.  The  technical  procedures  of 
the  English  Common  Law  unavailing  to  him 
in  any  colonial  Judicial  proceeding,  began  to 
give  way  to  new  and  pragmatic  rules  de- 
rived from  the  Bible  and  t^e  natural  law. 
Law  books  and  reports  of  decided  cases  were 
rare;  so  few  statutes  were  printed  that  it 
was  uncommon  for  a  lawyer  to  possess  even 
a  full  set  of  the  laws  of  his  own  colony.  Self- 
reliant  lawyers  and  Judges  developed  their 
own  law,  based  on  concepts  of  what  was  Just 
and  right  in  the  community. 

Perhaps  the  most  famoiis  test  of  these 
new  rules  was  the  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger. 
Accused  of  seditious  libel  in  1734,  Zenger  had 
dared  to  print  and  write  political  attacks 
on  William  Cosby,  the  then  Oovemor  of  New 
York,  and  a  representative  of  the  King.  In 
his  successful  defense  of  Zenger,  Andrew 
Hamilton  concluded  his  argument  to  the 
J\iry  with  these  words: 

"...  every  Man  who  prefers  Freedom  to  a 
life  of  slavery  will  bless  and  honour  You,  aa 
Men  who  have  baffled  the  Attempt  of  Tyr- 
anny; and  by  an  impartial  and  uncorrupt 
Verdict,  have  laid  a  Noble  Foundation  for 
securing  to  ourselves,  our  Posterity  and  Our 
Neighbours,  That,  to  which  Nature  and  the 
Laws  of  our  Country  have  given  us  a  Right — 
the  Liberty — ^both  of  exposing  and  opposing 
arbitrary  Power  by  speaking  and  writing 
Truth." 

While  the  main  point  at  issue  In  the  trial 
Itself  had  been  the  question  of  what  con- 
stituted a  libel,  the  point  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  colonies  was  that  the  verdict 
established  by  implication  the  right  of  the 
pec^le  to  criticize  the  government. 

Following  the  Zenger  trial,  men  like  John 
Adams  and  Oeorge  Mason  spoke  of  a  "moral 
Law"  and  of  "inherent  rights."  Formal  re- 
jection of  sovereignty  on  which  the  English 
law  of  speech  and  press  waa  founded,  and 
the  substitution  of  a  theory  of  natural 
rights  and  Justice  api>eared  a  ringing  decla- 
ration of  irrevocable  rights  claimed  by  the 
First  Continental  Congress  in  1774  for  every 
colonial.  The  first  was  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  share  in  their  government  by  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  themselves,  to  be  gov- 
erned by  laws  which  the  people  themselves 
approve  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, and  not  by  edicts  of  men  over  whom 
they  have  no  control.  The  second,  enu- 
merated as  the  last  in  the  address,  waa 
freedom  of  the  press.  It  was  to  consist,  "be- 
sides  the   advancement   of   truth,    science. 


morality,  and  acts  In  general,  in  Its  diffusion 
of  liberal  sentiments  on  the  administration 
of  government,  its  ready  communication  at 
thoughts  between  subjects,  and  its  conse- 
quential promotion  of  union  among  them, 
whereby  oppressive  officers  are  shamed  or 
intimidated.  Into  more  honorable  and  Just 
modes  of  conducting  affairs." 

Complete  acceptance  of  natural  rights  and 
Justice  was  perfected  In  the  Declaration  of 
Independence — "We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  ..." 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  met  to  con- 
sider a  Constitution  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  to  establish  as  a  covenant  of  free- 
dom, but  they  did  not  all  agree  on  how  to 
draft  It  or  on  what  to  Include.  Indeed,  dur- 
ing the  Convention  of  1787,  proposals  for 
specific  guarantees  for  the  press  were  twice 
voted  down.  Some  argued  that  not  only  In  a 
government  of  enumerated  pKJwers  was  a  bill 
of  rights  unnecessary  but  was  Imprudent  as 
well.  Should  an  attempt  at  enumeration  of 
rights  be  made,  it  was  argued,  every  right 
not  included  would  be  presumed  to  be  re- 
linquished. Others  contended  that  state 
declarations  of  rights  would  be  sufficient. 
But  men  like  James  Monroe  and  Patrick 
Henry  continued  to  fight  for  a  bill  of  rights. 
Without  an  express  provision  which  would 
secure  rights  which  were  inalienable  in  their 
eyes,  they  saw  the  Constitution  as  a  dan- 
gerous instrument  calculated  to  secure 
neither  the  interests  nor  the  rights  of  any- 
body. When  the  First  Congress  met  under 
the  ratified  Constitution,  its  members  were 
prepared  to  adopt  the  recommendations  for 
a  list  of  basic  rights  commencing  with  free- 
doms of  speech  and  press. 

The  American  Constitution  was,  as  I  say, 
the  first  governmental  charter  of  any  human 
society  to  give  recognition  to  the  Importance 
of  a  free  press.  The  first  American  patriots 
had  come  a  long  way,  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  Star  Chamber  to  a  new  nation  with  her 
newly  conceived  liberties  for  all  her  people. 
They  viewed  representative  government  and 
a  free  press  as  Inseparable.  Surely,  you  may 
tnist  the  people's  Judgment  when  they  know 
the  truth.  And,  surely,  the  truth  is  best 
served  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  where 
the  dissemination  of  the  news  is  neither  con- 
trolled nor  manipulated.  One  of  the  wisest  of 
our  federal  judges,  the  late  Ijeamed  Hand, 
once  wrote : 

"The  interest  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment  presupposes  that  right  conclu- 
sions are  more  likely  to  be  gathered  out  of 
a  multitude  of  tongues,  than  throiigb  any 
kind  of  authoritative  selection.  To  many,  this 
is,  and  always  will  be,  folly:  but  we  have 
staked  upon  It  o\ir  all." 

But  the  placing  of  a  small  phrase  In  our 
Constitution  did  not  of  Itself  end  the  re- 
newed challenges  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Each  decade  of  history  has  witnessed  the 
need  to  Interpret  and  apply  this  phrase  In 
providing  the  protection  It  was  designed  to 
achieve.  The  Alien  and  Sedition  Act  of  1798 
sought  to  silence  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment in  an  impending  war  with  France.  It 
was  denounced  by  Jefferson  and  set  right  by 
Congress.  President  Jackson  sought  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  the  circulation  of  incendiary 
publications  in  southern  states  but  John  C. 
Calhoun  opposed  this  attempt  as  a  violation 
of  "one  of  the  most  sacred  provisions  of  the 
Constitution."  During  every  war,  the  cry  has 
arisen  for  greater  restrictions  of  the  free 
press.  But  It  was  not  until  World  Wars  I  and 
n  that  actual  censorship  laws  were  enacted 
and  upheld  as  being  reasonable  restrictions 
in  time  of  war. 

Despite  the  threats  which  have  arisen.  It  Is 
an  everlasting  tribute  to  the  genliu  of  the 
drafters  of  the  Constitution  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Congress  that  the  First 
Amendment  like  the  entire  document  has 
had  the  capacity  to  adapt  and  to  grow  aa 
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the  problems  of  preserving  freedom  changed 
and  became  more  complex.  In  ThomhUl  v. 
Alabama,  the  Supreme  Court  observed: 

"The  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  embraces  at 
the  least  the  liberty  to  discuss  publicly  and 
truthfully  all  matters  of  public  concern 
without  previous  restraint  or  fear  of  subse- 
quent punishment.  The  exigencies  of  the 
colonial  period  and  the  efforts  to  secure  free- 
dom from  oppressive  administration  devel- 
oped a  broadened  conception  of  these  liber- 
ties adequate  to  supply  the  public  need  for 
Information  and  education  with  respect  to 
the  significant  Issues  of  the  times.  .  .  ." 

Like  all  freedoms,  there  must,  of  ooiirse,  be 
certain  obligations  attached  to  their  exer- 
cise in  a  democratic  society.  Justice  Frank- 
furter defined  the  bounda.  ...j: 

"Freedom  of  the  Press  Is  not  freedom  from 
responsibility  for  its  exercise.  That  there  was 
such  legal  liability  was  so  taken  for  granted 
by  the  framers  of  the  First  Amendment  that 
It  was  not  spelled  out.  Resix>nslbillty  for  its 
tibuse  was  imbedded  in  the  law." 

The  pen  will  still  win  Its  battles  with  the 
sword.  And  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  spoken 
word  and  the  written  word,  freely  expressed, 
will  finally  overcome  tyranny.  A  closed  so- 
ciety cannot  stand  the  light  of  day  or  it  will 
cease  to  be  closed.  The  access  to  different, 
varied  and  opposing  viewpoints  is  the  essence 
of  free  government.  In  this,  Americans  have 
an  xmparalleled  advantage — more  newspa- 
pers, more  magazines,  more  books,  more  tele- 
vision and  radio  sets  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world.  It  is  an  advantage  we  need  to 
keep. 

Our  press  is  free,  free  to  report  facts,  to 
present  opinion,  to  emphasize  one  point  of 
view  and  to  slight  another.  It  is  the  citizen's 
right  to  accept  or  to  reject  any  or  all  "of  what 
a  newspaper  prints.  He  will  be  the  Judge,  the 
sole  Judge,  of  what  to  believe,  and  of  what 
to  do  about  it.  In  helping  to  mold  public 
opinion,  our  news  media  are  a  powerful  tool. 
And  to  their  infinite  credit,  I  believe  that 
the  newspapers  of  America  have  used  their 
power  well  and  in  the  public  Interest. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  newspapers  and 
of  other  periodic  publications  to  preserve 
their  rights  by  constant  and  scrupulous  at- 
tention. As  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  said  in  the  1957  decision  in  Alberts  v. 
California: 

"The  fundamental  freedoms  of  speech  and 
press  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  de- 
velopment and  well-being  of  our  free  society 
and  are  indispensable  to  its  continued 
growth.  Ceaseless  vigilance  Is  the  watchword 
to  prevent  their  erosion  by  Congress  or  by 
the  States." 

Open  expression  of  Informed  opinion, 
free  give  and  take  in  debating  vital  issues, 
and  finally,  decisions  taken  in  the  light  of 
all  knowledge — these  are  essential  ingredi- 
ents of  a  peaceful  and  orderly  society,  and, 
I  believe  I  may  say,  of  a  peaceful  and  orderly 
world.  The  truth  is  a  driving  force,  and  it 
deserves  our  faith  as  It  invitee  its  dissemina- 
tion. Albert  Camus  expressed  this  credo  as 
holding  "obstinately  to  the  tremendous 
wager  which  will  finally  decide  whether 
words  are  stronger  than  bullets."  This  is  the 
essential  challenge  of  our  times — to  seek  as- 
surance that  reason  may  finally  prevail  over 
brute  force,  that  Issues  may  at  last  be  re- 
solved by  the  quest  for  truth  rather  than  by 
armed  conflict  and  bloodshed.  For  if,  Ood 
forbid.  In  this  20th  Century  world,  we  were 
finally  compelled  to  decide  our  fate  by  war, 
then  the  lights  would  begin  to  dim  all 
around  this  earth,  and  a  terrible  doom 
would  be  approaching. 

The  struggle  of  freedom  is  a  struggle  for 
truth.  That  la  the  excellent,  exhilarating 
contest  in  which  all  of  you  can  play  a  proud 
role,  and  play  it  with  honor.  For  in  reporting 
the  "good  nevro"  of  democracy  and  of  free 


men's   thoughts   you   will   be   traveling  the 
road  towards  a  better  tomorrow. 


TKAOS   AOEWDA   WITH    RKD    CSIMA 


TRADE  AGENDA   WITH  RED  CHINA 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  steering  committee  of 
the  Committee  of  One  Million — against 
the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations — I  probably  pay  more  attention 
than  most  to  the  arguments  advanced  by 
advocates  of  admission  of  Red  China  to 
the  United  Nations,  and  It  never  ceases 
to  Eunsize  me  how  unrelated  to  reality 
their  reasoning  is.  Weary,  perhaps,  of  old 
arguments — like  the  unquestioned  "sta- 
bility" of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  sisso- 
clates,  effectively  disproved  by  time  and 
events — the  advocates  of  admission  have 
turned,  almost  In  desperation,  to  new 
arguments  which  border  on  the  halluci- 
nogenic. A  prime  excmiple  of  this  LSD-di- 
plomacy is  the  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  trade  with  Communist 
China,  on  the  assumption  that  increased 
trade  relations  will  turn  Communists  in- 
to capitalists  and  tyranny  Into  free- 
dom. 

There  is  no  need  to  belabor  the  point, 
but  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  rational  man 
who  examines  carefully  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  Yugoslavia,  or  Poland  or  East  Ger- 
many that  these  Communist  countries 
remain  Communist,  not  capitalist,  and 
that  freedoms  which  we  take  for  granted 
in  this  land  arc  only  dreams  in  Moscow, 
Belgrade,  Warsaw,  and  East  Berlin.  The 
possibility  of  helping  Red  Cliina  to  "mel- 
low" through  trade  Is  even  more  remote, 
when  one  considers  that  Its  leaders  are 
the  most  aggressive  and  hostile  Commu- 
nists in  the  world. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  recent 
guerrilla  warfare  in  Hong  Kong  to  see 
this  point  clearly.  The  Red  Chinese  now 
do  more  trade  through  that  island  than 
any  other  spot  in  the  world,  and  yet  are 
creating  as  many  problems  there  as  they 
can  dream  up.  Fifty  percent  of  their 
world  trade  balances  originate  out  of 
Hong  Kong  alone,  and  yet  the  Red  Chi- 
nese are  attempting  to  make  this  fabled 
island  a  battleground  which  will  have  a 
substantially  adverse  effect  on  their  trade 
as  well  as  on  free  world  interests. 

In  an  address  at  Rider  College  in  New 
Jersey,  our  colleague,  Senator  Strom 
Thttrkond,  of  South  Carolina,  pre- 
sented a  cogent  and  lucid  analysis  of 
the  fallacies  of  trade  vrtth  Red  China.  It 
Is  an  admirable  address,  which  I  recom- 
mend to  all  who  read  the  Record. 

As  Senator  Thurmond  states: 

We  are  making  a  mistake  whenever  we 
trade  with  Communists,  whether  in  China 
or  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  sys- 
tem needs  trade  to  make  up  its  own  deficien- 
cies; the  system  needs  trade  to  make  it  work. 
Even  token  trading  destroys  our  moral  posi- 
tion, and  weakens  our  will  to  survive.  It  wiU 
profit  us  nothing  to  trade  with  the  whole 
world  If  we  fall  to  survive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress at  Rider  College  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond, entitled  "Trade  Agenda  with  Red 
China,"  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


(Address  by  Senator  Strom  TiiTTBifONn  (Re- 
publican, of  South  CaroUna),  "Operation 
1968"  lecture  series.  Rider  College,  Tren- 
ton, VJ.,  November  16.  1»67) 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  revival  at  the 
Mid-East    Crisis,    the    General    Assembly    of 
the  United   Nations   this   week  would   once 
more  be  debating  the  admission  of  Red  China 
into  the  UN.  Once  more,  the  Red  China  lobby 
would  be  in  full  swing  repeating  its  tired 
tune,  monotonously  returning  to  the  same 
note. 

Many  members  of  this  audience  are  prob- 
ably not  old  enough  to  remember  the  course 
of  our  disastrous  China  policy  before  1949. 
A  group  of  so-called  experts  in  the  United 
States  worked  tot  many  years  to  assist  the 
Communist  takeover.  Our  policy  was  directly 
Infiuenced  by  their  subversive  work.  While 
it  may  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  U.S.  policy 
desired  that  takeover,  it  is  clear  that  the 
subversives  were  able  to  Incorporate  many 
of  their  desired  aims  and  decisions  Into  of- 
ficial policy. 

One  of  the  principal  instruments  of  sub- 
version in  our  China  policy  was  a  supposedly 
learned  academic  group  known  as  the  In- 
stitute  of  Pacific  Relations.  In  1952  the  Sen- 
ate Internal  Security  Subcommittee — of 
which  I  recently  became  a  member — held 
extensive  hearings  on  the  IPR,  and  came 
to  a  few  restrained  conclusions.  Let  me 
quote: 

"The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  has  not 
maintained  the  character  of  an  objective, 
scholarly,  and  research  organization."  •  •  • 
"The  IPR  has  been  considered  by  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party  and  by  Soviet  officials 
as  an  Instrument  of  Communist  policy,  prop- 
aganda, and  military  intelligence."  •  •  • 

"The  IPR  disseminated  and  sought  to  pop- 
ularize false  information  including  informa- 
tion originating  from  Soviet  and  Communist 
sources."  •   •   • 

"Members  of  the  small  core  of  officials  and 
staff  members  carried  the  main  burden  of 
IPR  activities  and  directed  its  administra- 
tion and  policies."  •   •   • 

"The  effective  leadership  of  IPR  worked 
consistently  to  set  up  actively  cooperative 
and  confidential  relationships  with  persons 
in  Government  involved  in  the  determina- 
tion of  foreign  policy."  •   •   • 

"A  group  of  persons  associated  with  the 
IPR  attempted,  between  1941  and  1945.  to 
change  United  States  policy  so  as  to  accom- 
modate Communist  ends  and  to  set  the 
stage  for  a  major  United  States  policy  change, 
favorable  to  Soviet  Interest  in  1945."  •  •  • 
"Persons  associated  with  the  IPR  were  In- 
fluential in  1949  In  giving  United  States  far 
eastern  policy  a  direction  that  furthered 
Communist  purposes."  •  •  • 

The  conclusions  I  have  Just  quoted  are  not 
based  upon  surmlM*'  speculation,  or  allega- 
tion. They  ar^jUfased  upon  thousands  of 
pages  of  published  sworn  testimony  and 
painstaking  analysis. 

I  have  gone  back  to  this  ancient  history 
because  so  many  of  the  so-called  experts 
associated  with  the  IPR  ai»d  its  policies  are 
still  around  today.  In  fact,  they  are  among 
the  most  vociferous  proponents  of  closer 
relations  with  Red  China  today.  I  prefer  not 
to  name  names  because  not  all  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  IPR  were  actual  Communists. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  Indulge  in  guilt  by  associ- 
ation. The  significant  fact  is  the  direction 
of  the  policies  they  were  supporting  in  the 
Parties  and  the  direction  of  the  policies  they 
are  propagandizing  now.  The  direction  la 
the  same:  Toward  increased  U.S.  support  of 
the  Chinese  Communists. 

The  experts  who  created  the  IPR  had  to 
He  low  for  a  while  after  the  Communists 
took  over  Peking,  but  gradually  they  came 
back,  their  reputations  refxirblshed  by  time 
and  a  vociferous  mutual  admiration  society. 
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New  TOlcea,  perhaps  unaware  of  history,  have 
been  added  to  the  old  onee,  but  the  persist- 
ent theme  remains  the  same. 

That  theme  Is  this:  Red  China  should 
be  admitted  into  the  consort  of  civilised 
nations,  with  Communism  accepted  as  the 
legitimate  fate  of  China's  750  million  people. 
The  theme  Is  developed  with  whatever 
material  is  at  hand.  If  the  question  Is  the 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Communist 
regime  In  Peking,  then  the  answer  we  hear 
is  that  by  all  means  the  regime  must  be 
recognized.  If  the  political  climate  won't 
bear  such  a  frontal  assault,  then  the  theme 
Is  that  we  should  recognize  "two  Chinas," 
one  slave  and  one  free. 

Alternatively,  they  say  that  we  don't  need 
to  accord  Peking  diplomatic  recognition — • 
that  is,  right  away — but  that  both  should  be 
seated  In  the  United  Nations  Oteneral  Assem- 
bly. The  corollary  to  that,  of  course.  Is  that 
free  China  should  be  kicked  out  of  the  Secu- 
rity Coxincll,  and  that  Communist  China  be 
made  a  permanent  member,  with  a  perma- 
nent veto  power.  I  have  never  been  a  strong 
partisan  of  the  UN,  but  I  can't  think  of  a 
quicKer  way  to  cripple  the  UN  entirely. 

Nevertheless,  this  proposal  popped  up 
again  this  fall,  like  the  bubble  when  you  tip 
a  level,  by  a  panel  of  ezpM|s  put  together  by 
the  United  Nations  AssocKlon  of  the  United 
States,  who  supposedly  want  to  strengthen 
the  UN.  The  plan  predictably  was  endorsed 
by  the  New  York  Times,  for  whom  the 
thought  of  getting  cozy  with  Communist 
nations  is  even  more  alluring  than  the  sterile 
appeal  of  the  UN.  The  panel  was  headed  by 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  Under  Secretary  of  Treasury 
In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  so  you  see 
the  pro-Peking  movement  is  only  a  step  ot 
two  removed  today  from  the  official  estab- 
lishment. 

However,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  "two 
Chinas"  theory.  I  merely  bring  it  up  to  show 
how  all  these  pro-Peking  movements  are 
variations  on  the  same  theme.  I  believe  that 
It  just  is  not  intellectually  honest  to  say  that 
you  are  against  Communism  and  against  the 
excesses  of  the  present  regime,  but  that  the 
way  to  cvire  China's  problems  is  to  make  the 
Communist  leaders  more  successful.  Perhaps 
the  most  Insidious  of  these  variations,  and 
the  one  I  want  to  discuss  with  you,  is  the 
argument  that  the  way  to  begin  to  ameliorate 
the  evils  of  Conununlsm  Is  to  step  up  trade 
relations. 

This  theme  Is  most  Insidious  because  It 
comes  up  In  the  most  well-meaning  circles. 
A  report  Issued  last  June  by  the  Joint  Kco- 
nomlc  Committee  of  Congress  fell  into  this 
fatal  error.  It  adopted  almost  verbatim  the 
views  of  former  Ambassador  to  Japan,  Edwtn 
O.  Relschauer,  who  maintained  that  our 
embargo  on  Red  Chinese  trade  is  "InefTec- 
tive."  The  Committee  said  the  embargo  is 
"actually  detrimental  to  the  long-term  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States." 

Of  course,  to  accept  such  a  conclusion,  you 
have  to  agree  on  the  definition  of  the  "long- 
term  interests  of  the  United  States."  The 
long-term  Interests  were  defined  as — and  I 
quote — "Integrating  China — however  slowly 
and  gradually — into  the  world  international 
system."  This  definition  is  false.  There  is  no 
point  In  Integrating  China  into  the  world 
International  system  as  long  as  Commiuilsm, 
or  the  semblance  of  Communism,  lingers  in 
control.  Our  longest-term  Interest  Is  national 
survival,  and  we  defeat  that  interest  when- 
ever we  assist  a  Commvmist  regime. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  can  say  what  our  China 
policy  Is  today.  It  remains  exactly  where  it 
was  frozen  In  1949  with  the  Red  takeover, 
namely,  a  policy  of  waiting  until  the  CcMn- 
munlsts  consolidate  power  on  the  mainland, 
and  develop  a  viable  economic  structure. 
The  policies  of  the  Red  China  lobby  have 
complemented  this  posture  beautifully,  since. 
If  adopted,  they  would  guarantee  that  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  Conununist 
power  by  the  free  world,  and  they  would 


assist  the  Communist*  In  achieving  what 
Communism  cannot  do  alone,  namely, 
achieve  a  viable  economy. 

I  believe  that  our  China  policy  shoxUd  be 
dynamic,  in  contrast  to  the  official  policy  of 
maintaining  the  status  quo  and  the  Red 
China  lobby's  policy  of  helping  the  Conmiu- 
nists  get  what  they  want  quicker. 

I  believe  that  our  China  policy  should  be 
measured  by  two  standards.  In  the  short  run, 
our  aim  should  be  to  neutralize  Red  China 
as  a  state  hoetUe  to  our  Interests  In  the 
Pacific.  In  the  long  run,  our  aim  should  be  to 
Integrate  Red  China  Into  the  international 
system — but  only  as  a  free  nation. 

Neither  of  these  alma  can  be  served  by  the 
so-called  bridge-building  policies  of  trade 
and  reciprocal  relations.  The  bridge-building 
policy  is  built  upon  the  theory  that  the  way 
to  change  people  is  to  change  their  environ- 
ment. It  is  essentially  a  materialistic  theory. 
Trade,  like  aid,  is  supposed  to  make  men  lees 
aggressive,  and  less  envious  of  another's  suc- 
cess. 

The  problem  of  the  Communist  nations 
requires  a  spiritual  change,  not  a  material 
one.  Their  discontent  comee  from  a  spiritual 
sickness.  Until  the  Communists  leave  olT  their 
dream  of  dominating  the  world,  there  will 
be  no  peace.  Of  course,  when  their  dream  is 
gone,  there  will  be  no  CommiuilBts,  either. 

We  are  very  foolish,  then,  if  we  expect 
trade  to  bring  about  a  significant  change  In 
Communist  attitudes.  If  we  expect  trade  to 
bring  about  such  a  change,  then  we  are  no 
better  than  the  Communists  themselves.  The 
theory  that  "the  system"  makes  men  evil  Is 
their  theory.  It  should  have  no  part  In  the 
thinking  of  freemen. 

Trade  will  do  nothing,  therefore,  to  cause 
the  Communists  to  become  less  aggressive. 
Instead,  they  will  use  trade  as  an  instrument 
of  aggression.  More  precisely,  they  wlU  seek 
to  use  trade  to  strengthen  their  economy, 
and  to  weaken  ours.  We  will  have  nothing 
here  of  the  old  idea  of  trading  partners  that 
trade  is  for  mutual  advantage;  or  even  ot 
the  selfish  idea  that  trade  enables  the  sharp 
man  to  profit  on  an  item  at  the  expense  of 
the  less  astute.  Rather,  the  Conununists  wUl 
use  trade  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  an  osten- 
sible profit,  while  sapping  the  economy  of 
the  enemy  in  general. 

To  understand  this  better,  let  us  look  at 
the  possible  items  on  the  trade  agenda  with 
Red  China.  The  things  that  Red  China  needs 
most  are  machine  tooling  and  manufactur- 
ing processes.  She  needs  them  to  industrial- 
ize an  economy  that  is  80  percent  agricul- 
tural. But  her  needs  are  also  the  clue  to  her 
weaknesses.  Red  China  has  no  convertible 
currency.  In  fact,  she  has  no  ciirrency  at  all 
that  is  recognized  in  the  outside  world.  The 
so-called  "Jen-Mln-Plao,"  the  currency  unit, 
has  no  intrinsic  value  and  is  not  accepted 
anywhere — and,  incidentally,  this  fact  shows 
how  far  Red  China  has  to  go  before  she 
could  become  a  member  of  the  International 
banking  system  even  on  the  most  basic 
level. 

Red  China  needs  the  industrial  products 
and  technology  of  the  West,  but  she  can  pay 
for  them  only  by  exporting  a  volume  of 
equal  value  to  her  imports.  Since  she  is  an 
agricultural  country,  she  miist  rob  her  do- 
mestic economy  to  pay  for  such  necessities 
as  the  annual  wheat  deficit,  which  runs  to 
6V^  million  tons  annually.  One  of  her  chief 
exports  Is  rice,  even  though  rice  is  frequently 
in  short  supply  for  domestic  needs.  How- 
ever, rice  is  a  good  earner  of  exchange,  and 
Red   China  is  eager  to  export  it. 

Could  Red  China  earn  U.S.  dollars  by  sell- 
ing us  rice?  We  had  a  bumper  crop  of  rice 
last  year,  running  33  percent  above  average. 
Of  last  ysar's  annual  production  of  89.4 
million  b«tgs  (100  Ibe.),  68V^  million  will  be 
exported.  Furthermore,  slightly  under  half 
of  these 'exports,  26  million  bags,  wlU  be  in 
the  forrn^  of  Pi.  480  "Pood  for  Peace"  ship- 
ments, pnactically  in  the  form  of  a  giveaway. 


When  we  have  to  give  away  more  than  a 
quarter  of  our  own  rice  crop,  it  hardly 
seems  that  we  would  get  any  trade  benefit 
by  buying  Red  China's  rice. 

Another  of  the  exporta  that  Red  China 
uses  to  get  foreign  exchange  is  soybeans. 
Tbla  Is  one  of  the  high-value  agricultural 
crops,  as  we  know  from  our  own  experience. 
In  fact.  If  you  take  all  U.S.  exports  of  soy- 
beans— seed,  oil,  and  cake— they  form  the 
No.  1  dollar  earner  for  U.S.  trade  in  agricul- 
tural commodities,  higher  than  any  other 
■Ingle  crop.  About  a  quarter  of  o\ir  soybean 
crop  is  exported.  It  would  be  ridiculous  for 
the  VS.  to  consider  importing  Red  Chinese 
soybeans. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  major  agricultural 
crops  to  the  possibility  of  importing  raw 
materials.  It  Is  possible  that  we  might  find 
a  ready  market  for  Red  Chinese  coking  coal. 
Iron  ore,  and  pig  iron.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  Is  a  potential  of  3  billion  tons  of  ore 
underground  In  the  northwest  provinces.  Bed 
China  does  a  lively  trade  in  coke,  ore,  and 
pig  iron  with  Japan,  supplying  Japan's  basic 
industry. 

Unfortunately.  China's  mines  are  unable 
to  supply  her  own  modest  steel  Industry. 
In  July  and  August  of  this  year,  the  famed 
Anshan  complex  of  steel  mills  In  Man- 
churia— China's  Pittsburgh — closed  down  for 
the  first  time  in  70  years.  The  plants  that 
operated  all  through  the  dUBcultlee  of  World 
War  II  ran  out  of  raw  materials.  The  politi- 
cal troubles  disrupted  mining  operations  and 
transportation.  Moreover,  ports  were  shut 
down  too.  The  Japanese  complained  that 
Red  China  did  not  meet  her  commitments 
In  ore. 

However,  a  more  basic  problem  la  that 
China  is  unable  to  exploit  the  vast  mineral 
resotirces  of  the  northwest  provinces.  Her 
policy  frowns  upon  receiving  foreign  tech- 
nical advice.  She  refuses  to  admit  even  Jap- 
anese mining  engineers.  We  could  hardly 
expect  her  to  admit  American  technicians 
who  could  assist  In  expanding  production. 
I  doubt  that  Chinese  ore  will  be  on  a  U.S.- 
China trade  agenda  for  a  long  time  to  oome. 

Perhaps  the  answer  then  is  to  buy  Chinese 
light  manufactured  goods.  I  hardly  think 
that  such  a  policy  would  be  acceptable  In  the 
United  States.  American  Industry  in  many 
basic  fields  is  already  hard  pressed  to  meet 
the  competition  of  cheap  foreign  labor.  The 
last  thing  we  need  is  a  flood  of  cheap  Com- 
munist goods.  Moreover,  when  the  Chinese 
are  seeking  exchange,  cost  is  no  object.  Ja- 
pan— Japan,  of  all  places — recently  suffered 
through  a  deluge  of  Red  Chinese  fountain 
pens  and  ball-point  pens  that  were  dumped 
on  the  market  at  half  the  Japanese  cost.  This 
Is  the  other  side  of  the  story  that  Commu- 
nists always  meet  their  commercial  payments 
promptly,  in  contrast  to  political  obligations. 
For  one  thing,  trade  is  a  llfe-and-death  mat- 
ter for  the  survival  of  a  Conununist  regime. 
For  another,  they  are  prepared  to  dump 
whatever  is  necessary  on  the  world  market 
to  pay  their  biUs. 

The  threat  of  dumping  Is  particularly 
ominous  In  the  field  of  textiles.  Cotton  goods 
are  among  the  chief  manufactured  exports  of 
Red  China,  even  though  she  has  to  import 
raw  cotton  from  Egypt  to  supply  her  mills. 
If  we  were  to  buy  cheap  cotton  cloth  from 
Red  China,  it  would  further  endanger  our 
own  precarious  textile  Industry.  Further- 
more, It  would  threaten  our  policy  in  Taiwan, 
where  textile  exports  are  the  chief  earner  of 
exchange,  making  Taiwan  self-sufficient. 
Taiwan  adheres  rigidly  to  the  quota  system, 
and  does  not  endanger  the  U.S.  Industry.  We 
could  draw  little  such  comfort  from  Red 
Chinese  trading  practices. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  Red  China  has  little 
to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  hard  business  ven- 
tures, nor  does  she  have  the  cash  to  put  on 
the  barrelhead.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  agri- 
cultural exports  have  just  about  balanced 
the  value  of  her  Imports;  even  though  In  the 
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past  nine  months  her  Imports  are  down  14 
percent,  Red  China's  trade  balance  Is  run- 
ning appropriately  In  the  red. 

As  Is  widely  known.  Red  China's  fCM'elgn 
trade  was  based  on  a  "tightened  belt  poUcy~ 
and  a  favorable  trade  had  always  been  regis- 
tered In  the  past  no  matter  how  great  Its 
domestic  difficulty  was. 

But  the  situation  Is  different  this  year. 
According  to  statistics  of  International  trade 
circles,  Peking  exported  a  total  of  18,300,000 
pounds  sterling  worth  of  goods  to  Britain  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  while  it 
Imported  28  million  sterling  pounds  during 
the  same  period,  representing  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  9.7  million  pounds. 

Its  trade  with  West  Germany,  In  that  pe- 
riod, resulted  in  a  VS.  dollar  equivalent  of 
$113  million  unfavorable  balance,  and  her 
trade  with  Italy  also  registered  a  6,000,000 
pounds  sterling  deficit. 

This  reflects  the  seriousness  of  Peking's 
economic  difficulties,  caused  by  the  decrease 
in  Industrial  production  as  a  result  of  the 
Red  Giiard  ramptage. 

An  examination  of  statistics  concerning 
Peking's  foreign  trade  volume  in  the  past 
years  bears  evidence  of  Its  deteriorating  econ- 
omy. 

Peking's  trade  volume  in  the  past  decade 
maintained  an  average  of  $3  billion  per  year. 
The  trade  volume  hit  M  29  billion  during  the 
"great  leap  forward"  in  1959,  but  plummeted 
to  $2.67  billion  when  the  leap  flopped  in 
1962. 

In  recent  years,  the  volume  rose  again  be- 
cause of  Peking's  effort  to  promote  trade  ties 
with  Japan,  West  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
figure  climbed  to  (3.7  billion  in  1965  and  to 
$4.16  billion  last  year.  But  this  rosy  picture 
did  not  last  long. 

In  any  reciprocal  trade  arrangement  we 
might  make  with  Red  China,  there  would  be 
no  reciprocity  and  no  exchange.  There  would 
be  no  reciprocity  because  of  the  trade  agenda 
I  have  just  discussed.  Red  China  can  supply 
nothing  that  we  need  in  quantity,  indeed, 
nothing  that  would  not  be  injurious  to  our 
own  economy.  She  has  no  way  of  earning  the 
exchange  from  \is  to  buy  our  manufactured 
goods.  The  exchange  which  she  earns  from 
other  countries  is  plummeting,  and  la  needed 
to  buy  food.  The  only  way  Red  China  could 
trade  with  us  is  by  barter. 

By  barter,  of  course,  I  mean  a  three-legged 
trade  deal.  We  would  sell  Red  China  machin- 
ery, she  would  ship  us  soybeans,  for  exam- 
ple, which  we  don't  want  and  can't  use,  and 
we  would  have  to  dump  the  soybeans  some- 
where on  the  world  market,  or  give  them 
away,  thereby  alienating  the  other  soybean 
producers  of  the  world.  Let  me  give  you  a 
recent  example  of  what  this  kind  of  a  deal 
means  for  the  private  trader : 

A  Canadian,  who  once  was  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  traders  with 
China,  has  recently  returned  from  Canton. 
Three  years  ago  he  sold  88  English  trucks  to 
the  Chinese  Cocununists,  and  still  had  not 
been  paid.  When  a  friend  asked  him  if  be  fi- 
nally got  payment,  he  said,  no,  but  the  Com- 
munists gave  him  25,000  tons  of  soybeans. 
This  would  be  several  shiploads  of  soybeans, 
which  he  was  hoping  to  dump  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  payments  would  be  in  yen,  rather 
than  pounds  sterling.  It  Is  doubtful  that  the 
Japanese  would  allow  the  rather  large  sum 
Involved  to  be  taken  out  of  the  country  In 
one  swoop.  The  trader  therefore  was  hoping 
to  convert  his  yen  Into  pounds  sterling  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  10  percent  a  month. 
Meanwhile,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Interest  rate  on  export  capital  is  about  10 
percent  on  the  London  nooney  m&xket.  I  sub- 
mit that  this  kind  of  a  deal  is  not  foreign 
trade  at  all.  It  Is  mote  like  trying  to  break 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Barter  trade,  on  the  whole,  to  not  profitable 
from  a  business  standpoint.  That  Is  why  those 
who  are  seeking  trade  with  Red  China  alwaya 
demand  government   subsldlea>   or   at  li 


government  guarantees.  Barter  trade  isn't 
business;  It's  politics.  It  needs  a  subsidy  to 
make  it  work.  Such  subsidies  would  contrib- 
ute to  the  dollar  ootflow  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment In  our  trade  postxue.  The  financial 
world  Is  just  beginning  to  realize  that,  for 
the  first  time,  the  United  States  faces  a 
trade  deficit  in  hard  conunerclal  exi>orts  and 
Imports.  Let  me  explain: 

In  1966.  the  VS.  balanee-of-trade  took  a 
startling  change :  For  the  first  time  in  recent 
history,  our  trade  went  Into  the  red.  The  UJ3. 
is  now  importing  more  goods  than  It  exports. 
Unfortunately,  the  sobering  news  of  our 
trade  deficit  has  been  withheld  from  the  busi- 
ness community  and  the  people  at  large.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  has  been  pub- 
lishing misleading  trade  statistics,  thus  cov- 
ering up  an  alarming  development.  However, 
an  even  more  alarming  situation  is  indicated 
by  this  credibility  gap :  the  drastic  tariff  con- 
cessions just  concluded  in  Geneva,  so  crip- 
pling to  key  American  industries  such  as  tex- 
tiles, are  baaed  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
trade  surplus. 

The  credibility  gap  in  trade  statistics  has 
only  recenUy  come  to  light.  The  Commerce 
Department's  statlsUcs  show  that  In  1966 
U.S.  exports  amounted  to  $29.42  billion,  while 
Imports  were  $25.65  billion.  Those  figures 
suggest  that  the  UJS.  had  a  trade  surplus 
of  $3.77  billion. 

In  actual  fact,  however,  the  Commerce 
Department  deliberately  Includes  exports  au- 
thorized under  govemmentally  subsidized 
programs,  such  as  Public  Law  480  shipments 
of  food.  Payments  for  such  shipments  are 
nominal,  and  cannot  be  converted  Into  dol- 
lars. No  reputable  business  accounting 
method  would  Include  free  samples  in  re- 
ports of  yearly  sales.  Yet  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Inflates  the  statistics  of  hard  com- 
mercial sales  with  giveawaya  A  realistic  ac- 
counting reduces  the  actual  total  of  exports 
by  10  percent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  the  Com- 
merce Department  undervalues  imports.  It 
consistently  reports  Import  values  on  the 
basis  of  Iree-on-board  (f.o.b.) — that  la,  the 
cost  of  the  goods  when  put  on  shipboard 
at  a  foreign  port.  The  reports  of  nearly 
every  other  country  In  the  world  realistically 
Include  the  Insurance  and  freight  charges 
that  must  be  paid  when  the  ship  reaches  the 
domestic  port.  In  the  UjS..  these  additional 
charges  must  be  paid  in  dollars  that  leave 
the  country.  When  imports  are  figured  on 
a  true  cost-tnsurance-frelght  basis  (c.i.f.). 
the  costs  go  at  least  10%  higher. 

When  the  two  adjustments  are  taken  to- 
gether, they  constitute  an  error  of  30%.  In- 
stead of  the  favorable  trade  balance  of  $3.77 
billion  reported  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, the  1966  trade  deficit  was  $1.8  billion. 
The  1967  deficit,  based  on  current  projections, 
will  at  least  be  equal.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment figures  conceal  not  only  a  bad 
trade  picture,  but  also  help  to  obscure  an 
important  reason  for  our  unfavorable 
balance-of-payments.  and  the  gold  drain. 

This  situation  was  uncovered  in  recent 
Senate  hearings  by  the  Senate  Minority 
Leader,  Senator  Everett  Dirksen,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  Chalmtan.  Senator 
Russell  Long.  The  new  calculations  are  based 
upon  official  but  unpubllclzed  VS.  govern- 
ment data.  Thanks  to  the  Senate  hearings, 
the  Conunerce  Department  is  beginning  to 
publish  cJ.f.  statistics  on  a  limited  basis. 

Now  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  that 
trade  with  Red  China  would  help  Improve 
our  export  picture.  However,  in  the  light  of 
the  facte  I  have  just  outlined.  It  would 
only  make  our  trade  ptlcture  worse.  To  Import 
agricultural  commodities  would  be  financial 
Insanity,  To  Import  cheap  manufactured 
goods  would  undercut  our  own  Industry.  To 
accept  barter  trade  would  require  a  heavy 
subsidy  that  would  be  detrimental  to  our 
poor  balance  ot  payments,  and  would  eon- 


tribute  to  the  misleading  Inflation  of  export 
statistics. 

Red  Chinese  trade,  as  I  have  pointed  out. 
is  already  in  a  decline  with  her  major  trading 
partners.  Moreover,  her  trade  history  shows 
a  pattern  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  as 
waves  of  Ideological  fervor  sweep  over  her 
operations.  Originally,  she  traded  almost 
exclusively  with  Communist  bloc  countries; 
then  she  realized  that  trade  with  the  Soviets 
tends  to  be  a  one-way  street.  The  Great  Leap 
Forward  of  1959  provided  another  boost  In 
trade,  followed  by  a  great  decline.  In  1965, 
Red  Chinese  trade  was  at  an  all  time  high, 
and  once  more  has  fallen. 

Trade  agreements  postulated  upon  such 
a  foiindation  are  meaningless.  Here  is 
direct  evidence  of  ideological  intervention 
and  interference  In  the  marketplace.  The 
risks  and  uncertalntiee  of  Communist  trade 
are  the  direct  result  of  Communism.  I 

I  think  that  our  Western  allies,  including 
Japan,  are  beginning  to  leetrn  that  lesson. 
Our  policy  of  no  trade  at  all  la  emerging 
as  the  correct  one,  and  should  be  reaffirmed 
rather  than  weakened.  Has  it  served  to  neu- 
tralize Red  China  as  a  power  hostile  to  our 
Interests  In  the  Pacific?  I  believe  that  it  has 
acted  toward  this  end.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have  more  bluster  than  effect.  Even 
their  contribution  to  the  Vietnamese  War 
has  been  limited  mainly  to  deliveries  of  smaU 
weapons,  logistical  support  lor  Soviet  railroad 
shipments  to  Hanoi,  and  propaganda. 

Any  trade  between  the  VS.  and  Red  China 
would  perforce  be  small  in  volume.  A  large 
volunte  is  not  economically  feasible,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  policy.  Whatever  trade  we  en- 
gaged In  would  have  little  leverage  to  incline 
Communist  leaders  toward  the  West.  The 
trade  woxild  be  so  small  that  it  could  never 
engage  East  and  West  In  dialogue. 

However,  the  psychological  effects  would  be 
sobering  Indeed.  A  pro-trade  policy  would 
completely  undercut  our  policy  against  seat- 
ing Red  China  In  the  UN.  In  fact,  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  advocates  of  trade  are  actu- 
ally seeking  the  recognition  and  seating  of 
Red  China  as  their  principal  aim. 

Pnirthermore,  any  shift  toward  Peking  In 
our  trade  policy  would  denigrate  the  position 
of  Free  China.  Taiwan,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Chinese  and  our  assistance,  has  been 
built  up  into  a  self-sustaining  economy.  Tai- 
wan today  has  trade  agreements  with  Japan 
to  trade  sugar  for  Japanese  fertilizer,  neces- 
sary for  Taiwan's  volcanic  solL  Under  an- 
other agreement,  rice  la  exchanged  for 
Japanese  replacement  machinery  parts  for 
Taiwan's  texUle  industry.  If  there  were  a  sig- 
nificant alteration  in  the  Asian  trade  pattern, 
this  delicate  balance  might  be  upset. 

If  profit  Is  to  be  made  for  the  businessman 
tn  the  Far  E^t.  then  I  would  suggest  that  he 
investigate  Investment  In  Taiwan.  Within  the 
past  few  months,  three  U£.  firms  have 
Invested  about  $150  nmilon  in  Taiwan.  Pfizer 
has  built  a  large  plant  for  general  pharma- 
ceuticals; Stanback  has  set  up  a  large  urea 
plant;  and  Gulf  Oil  has  Installed  a  gasoline 
cracking  plant.  The  Gulf  operation,  by  the 
way,  has  the  capacity  to  refine  up  to  100 
octane,  and  provides  logistical  support  to  the 
VS.  Air  Force  in  the  Pacific 

The  growth  of  U.S.  Investment  in  Taiwan 
is  made  possible  because  of  the  Chinese 
government's  enlightened  and  progressive  4- 
point  development  policies,  designed  to  at- 
tract capital  and  generate  economic  strength. 
(1)  Taiwan  offers  100%  tax  reUef  for  the 
first  five  years.  (2>  Taiwan  allows  the  in- 
vestor to  repatriate  15%  of  these  untaxed 
profits  for  the  same  period.  (3)  Taiwan  has 
a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  guaranteeing 
currency  convertibility  of  those  repatriated 
earnings.  (4)  Costs  of  operation  in  Taiwan 
are  iws  than  In  Japan,  even  lees  than  in 
Hong  Kong. 

If  anyone  wanta  to  do  bualneas  In  the 
Orient,  then  I  suggest  that  be  go  where 
buslnesa   Is   conducted   otx  a   busluees-UJce 
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basis.  These  are  terraa  tbat  an  American 
businessman  can  understand,  and  of  which 
he  can  take  advantage.  At  the  same  time, 
he  will  be  strengthening  the  free  world 
economy,  and  preserving  freedom  for  both 
Taiwan  and  the  United  States. 

I  have  been  speaking  mainly  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  trade  with  Red  China, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  imply  that  those 
consequences  are  the  only  reasons,  or  even 
the  chief  reasons,  for  reaffirming  our  trade 
policy  with  the  Communists.  Our  national 
policy  in  this  regard  ia  basically  a  moral 
issue.  As  long  as  we  accept  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  Communists  in  China  as  a 
permanent  and  legitimate  situation,  then  we 
are  cooperating  in  the  enslavement  of  the 
millions  of  Chinese  people.  If  we  assist  such 
a  regime  to  consolidate  its  position,  then  we 
are  hardening  its  grip  on  the  people,  not 
softening  its  grip. 

Moreover,  the  consequences  of  a  weak 
moral  position  on  trading  with  the  Com- 
munists are  bound  to  catch  up  with  us 
sooner  or  later.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  the  aid  which  Red  China  has  furnished 
to  North  Vietnam  is  minimal,  despite  Com- 
munist boasting.  On  a  practical  level,  the 
small  level  of  trade  which  Red  China  could 
sustain  with  the  XJ.S.  would  do  little  to  help 
Hanoi  continue  aggressive  acta  against  South 
Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  the 
thing  is  very  clear:  It  is  moral  imbecility 
for  the  U.S.  government  to  guarantee  profits 
for  businessmen  trading  with  a  Communist 
nation  that  is  helping  to  kill  American  boys 
sent  to  Vietnam  to  defend  freedom.  What- 
ever the  level  of  trade.  Red  China's  inten- 
tions are  clear.  The  lesson  is  spelled  out  in  a 
short  news  dispatch  from  Sydney,  Australia, 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Australia,  as  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  principal  countries  engaged  In 
the  wheat  trade  with  Red  China.  Here  is  how 
the  lesson  was  brought  out: 

"PBOTEST  BED  DEAL 

"LoNDOw,  September  21. — Australian  wheat 
shipped  to  Communist  China  aboard  British 
ships  is  being  sent  to  North  Vietnam,  British 
sailors  said  today.  Eight  British  merchant 
seamen  quit  their  ship,  the  7,457-ton  Hope- 
peak,  in  Sydney,  in  protest  over  the  alleged 
grain  deal.  The  saUors  arrived  here  last 
night."  (The  New  York  Daily  News,  Septem- 
ber 22,  1967) 

This  dispatch  I  have  Just  quoted  is  per- 
haps a  more  powerful  argument  than  all 
the  others  I  have  touched  upon,  because 
it  shows  the  essential  hostility  and  duplicity 
of  Communism.  Trade  with  any  Communist 
nation  Is  morally  wrong.  Any  kind  of  trade 
Is  strategic  trade,  for  It  strengthens  the 
power  of  the  regime  and  stabilizes  its  do- 
mestic unrest.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  In- 
credibly naive  to  expect  an  enemy  to  reduce 
his  hostility  when  he  grows  stronger. 

The  proof  of  this  is  of  course  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  the  two  Communist  giants,  the 
Soviet  Union  by  far  presents  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  security.  A  totalitarian 
regime  has  the  power  to  direct  its  capital 
toward  armament  and  aggression.  The 
Soviets  have  directed  their  economy  towards 
this  end.  The  Soviet  Union  today  is  richer, 
more  powerful.  Its  leaders  are  more  sophis- 
ticated, better  educated,  and  more  experi- 
enced In  dealing  with  the  outside  world.  The 
Soviet  Communists  say  that  they  are  out  to 
destroy  us,  and  their  world-wide  agitation 
backs  up  their  words.  They  are  too  prudent 
to  risk  a  nuclear  confrontation  with  us  as 
long  as  they  know  we  have  nuclear  superiori- 
ty, but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  engage  our 
men  and  our  finances  on  a  third  battlefield 
in  Vietnam. 

We  are  making  a  mistake  whenever  we 
trade  with  Communists,  whether  in  China  or 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist  sys- 
tem needs  trade  to  make  up  Its  own  deficien- 
cies; the  system  needs  trade  to  make  It  work. 
Even  token  trading  destroys  our  moral  posi- 
tion,   and    weakens   our   will    to  survive.   It 
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will   profit   us   nothing   to   trade   with   the 
whole  world  if  we  fall  to  survive. 


THE  1967  ESEA  AMENDMENTS:  AN- 
OTHER MILESTONE  IN  EDUCA- 
TION POLICY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  1967 
amendments  to  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  mark  a  major 
milestone  In  the  continuing  expansion 
and  improvement  of  Federal  programs 
to  aid  our  schools.  All  of  the  members  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee  deserve  the 
enthusiastic  thanks  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  Senate.  This  bill  includes  not  only 
new  programs  but  important  innovations 
in  providing  funds  for  existing  ones.  I 
am  particularly  grateful  that  proposals 
which  I  have  joined  in  oCfering,  includ- 
ing one  introduced  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  have  been  included. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  the  time- 
ly inclusion  of  the  provisions  of  S.  428, 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  I  cosponsor- 
ed  that  great  piece  of  legislation  when 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Texas  offered  it  earlier  this  year.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  careful  craftsmanship  put 
into  this  bill  that  the  subcommittee  es- 
tablished the  bilingual  education  pro- 
gram as  a  separate  entity  in  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act.  This 
program,  which  at  last  recognizes  the  sig- 
nificant intellectual  sissets  possessed  by 
Americans  whose  native  tongue  is  other 
than  English,  is  a  new  departure  In  our 
Federal  aid  program.  It  will  offer  a  new 
cause  for  just  pride  in  the  great  Spanish- 
speaking  culture  of  the  American  South- 
west, and  particularly  of  my  own  State 
of  California.  It  will  offer  new  hope  to 
millions  of  American  children  who  other- 
wise might  never  understand  either  the 
true  value  of  their  native  tongue  and  na- 
tive heritage,  nor  achieve  the  easy  con- 
versance with  modem  learning  which 
has  become  a  necessity  of  life  for  our  era. 
In  years  to  come,  I  predict  that  this  bold 
new  approach  to  the  problems  of  lan- 
guage differences  in  our  great  Nation  will 
be  remembered  as  a  major  contribution 
of  this  Congress.  I  want  to  urge  the  chair- 
men and  those  designated  as  conferees 
that  no  compromise  be  made  which 
would  weaken  or  remove  this  vital  seg- 
ment from  the  bill  in  any  Senate-House 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  in  session 
for  many  months  this  year.  We  may  yet 
set  a  record  for  legislative  longevity.  But, 
while  we  deliberate,  if  that  Is  the  correct 
word,  the  world  goes  on.  Most  important, 
the  nurturing  of  the  treasured  minds  of 
our  young  children  goes  forward.  Many 
school  districts  In  this  Nation  have  taken 
full  advantage  of  the  programs  of  Fed- 
eral aid  established  by  the  Congress  over 
the  last  15  years.  Not  the  least  of  them 
are  large  and  growing  school  systems  of 
cities  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  San  Diego  in  California. 
The  delay  in  bringing  out  adequate  ap- 
propriations for  these  programs  this  year 
has  caused  considerable  hardship — not 
only  on  the  administrators  and  teachers, 
but  on  local  budget  planners,  and,  may  I 
add,  on  taxpayers  as  well.  We  can  all  be 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  provision  in 


this  bill  authorizing  the  administration 
to  execute  grant  agreements  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  at  the  current  appro- 
priation level  of  existing  programs,  when 
there  is  a  delay  in  passing  the  new  an- 
nual appropriations.  The  very  existence 
of  this  authority  should  reduce  uncer- 
tainty, and  improve  fiscal  management 
at  the  State  and  local  level.  As  a  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  I  fully  agree  with  this 
approach.  It  strikes  exactly  at  the  kind 
of  administrative  confusion  in  Federal 
programs  which  my  party  is  pledged  to 
eliminate.  I  believe  it  will  find  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Many  of  the  important  features  of 
this  bill  were  proposed  by  my  fellow  Re- 
publicans. Indeed,  the  statement  of  the 
minority  lists  23  amendments  put  for- 
ward by  Republican  committee  mem- 
bers. They  are  to  be  warmly  congratu- 
lated for  their  effort.  Many  of  their  Im- 
provements are  highly  significant — the 
provision  of  funds  to  improve  school  bus 
safety,  the  establishment  of  incentive 
grants  to  States  to  increase  their  efforts 
in  educating  disadvantaged  children, 
and  the  ending  of  the  practice  of  de- 
ducting amounts  due  imder  one  program 
from  those  due  under  another.  Three 
are  those  of  many  that  deserve  special 
mention.  The  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  and  his 
colleagues,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Fannin],  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  ,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  PRomrY]  all  deserve 
high  praise. 

The  minority  amendment  to  provide 
$30  million  In  additional  funds  to  estab- 
lish projects  to  eliminate  the  Increasing 
problem  of  school  dropouts  is  a  major 
and  vital  addition  to  this  bill.  This  was 
the  work  of  a  man  long  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  disadvantaged,  my  own 
distinguished  colleague  from  California, 
Senator  George  Murphy.  He  merits  the 
enthusiastic  congratulations  of  all  Sen- 
ators. 

The  Murphy  amendment  Is  an  Insep- 
arable part  of  this  bill  and  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  Federal-aid-to-educa- 
tlon  program. 

Mr.  President,  education  is  not  only 
the  Nation's  second  largest  business.  It 
is  everybody's  business.  I  am  proud  of 
the  record  of  our  Nation  in  providing  a 
broad  and  freely  available  education  to 
our  people.  From  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
1785,  through  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act  In  the  time  of  Lincoln,  to  the  ESEA 
of  1965,  this  has  been  a  joint  concern 
of  all  responsible  public  servants  in  both 
parties  and  at  every  level  of  government. 
It  must  remain  so. 

REPtTBUCAN'    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  want  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  for  hla 
very  fine  words.  As  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  I  would  like  to  observe  that 
what  Is  unique  about  the  recital  of  the 
amendments  which  the  Republican  ml- 
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norlty  had  Included  In  the  bin,  and  with 
which  I  agree.  Is  not  a  single  Senator's 
name  is  attached  to  the  listing  of  any  of 
these  amendments  found  on  pages  186 
and  187  of  the  committee  report,  al- 
though It  Is  well  known  who  sponsored 
each  of  them.  The  Senator  has  mention- 
ed that.  That  is  as  It  should  be. 

The  reason  is  interesting.  We  on  the 
minority  side  of  the  committee  have 
acted  very  much  together.  This  has  been 
our  strength.  The  Senator  knows  that 
the  ideological  views  of  minority  mem- 
bers differ,  perhaps  not  too  widely,  but 
they  do  differ.  We  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily cooperative  with  each  other,  be- 
cause the  existence  of  the  amendments 
was  preceded  by  a  stage  of  consultation, 
development,  and  openminded  willing- 
ness to  change,  in  order  to  produce  max- 
imum support.  These  amendments  are 
also  a  tribute  to  the  majority,  for  with- 
out a  fair  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  none  of  the  amendments  could 
have  been  adopted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  particular  pride  to  me, 
as  the  ranking  minority  member — first, 
because  every  person  likes  to  be  the  rank- 
ing member  of  a  good  team,  and  this 
team  is  the  best;  second,  it  will  be  re- 
membered on  one  occasion,  not  through 
any  fault  of  his  but  because  he  could  not 
help  it,  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  had  put  through  an  educa- 
tion bill  in  which  the  majority  lowered 
the  boom  on  the  minority  so  far  as 
amendments  were  concerned  and  none — 
even  of  a  minor  or  technical  nature — 
were  permitted.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
of  us  got  over  it.  It  was  a  salutary  lesson. 
What  has  happened  to  the  bill  is  one  of 
creativity  bom  of  bipartisan  collabora- 
tion, of  which  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia eloquently  spoke. 

Unfortunately,  these  things  are  not 
sensational.  Tomorrow's  headlines  will 
feature  something  else,  but  it  will  not  be 
remotely  so  Important  as  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  has  said  in  this 
Chamber  today.  That  is  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  why,  to  me,  this  Is  one  of 
the  most  pridef  ul  committee  assignments 
I  have  ever  had,  because  of  the  creativity 
which  has  been  developed  in  the  pending 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  and  in  other  areas  such  as 
health  and  even  labor  where  we  have  ob- 
tained an  extraordinary  degree  of  ima- 
nlmlty  of  action. 

The  committee's  efforts  remind  me  of 
Arthur  Vandenberg's  finest  hours  as  the 
Republican  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  some  of  the  most  historic  actions 
ever  taken  in  Congress. 

For  all  these  resisons,  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  colleague  from  California  for 
his  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  It  Is  really  the 
other  way  aroimd.  I  express  my  gratitude 
to  my  friend  from  New  York,  and  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  minority  side,  as  well 
as  to  my  friend  the  chairman  and  Sena- 
tor In  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  majority 
side,  who  have  demonstrated.  I  think, 
zeal  for  a  good  cause,  for  an  American 
cause,  that  has  flowered  Into  a  highly 
signlflcant  piece  of  legislation  and  repre- 
sents. In  my  Judgment,  a  great  milestone. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  One  more  word.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Education  Subcom- 
mittee is  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
ProutyI.  Unhappily,  he  cannot  be  with 
us  today,  because  of  a  momentary  health 
problem. 

I  want  to  speak  most  feelingly  about 
him.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  too,  as  well  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  and 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy],  who  are  now  in  the  Chamber, 
and  who  have  been  extremely  active  in 
its  work  as  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

However,  I  think  we  would  all  be  dere- 
lict in  our  duty  if  we  did  not  «)eak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty], 
who  is,  unfortunately,  unable  to  be  with 
us  today.  He  has  done  much  creative  and 
outstanding  work  on  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Prouty]  Is  an  excellent  Sen- 
ator and  an  excellent  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  that 
as  chairmar  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  the  Senator  In  charge  of 
the  pending  bill,  I  associate  myself  with 
every  word  he  has  spoken  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

I  am  glad  to  associate  myself  with  this 
cause.  We  have  demonstrated  again  the 
bUDartisan  nature  of  the  committee  and 
have  verified  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits  1  has  just  pointed  out. 
We  would  not  have  had  this  legisla- 
tive miracle  In  the  field  of  education 
over  the  past  several  years  If  we  had 
not  had  this  bipartisanship.  We  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  had  it  if  members 
of  the  committee  had  placed  their  par- 
tisan affiliation  first  at  any  time. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  stand  before  the 
Senate  today  and  testify  that  at  any 
time  straight  partisanship  did  not  con- 
trol our  committee  every  once  in  a 
while.  There  were  some  times,  in  dis- 
cussing the  issues,  when  the  discussion 
was  tinged  with  party  affiliation,  but  it 
did  not  last  very  long.  We  usually 
laughed  each  other  out  of  such  a  posi- 
tion. I  suppose  the  closest  we  came  to  it 
was  the  Incident  I  reported  on  yester- 
day, in  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, when  we  were  dealing  with  section  3 
of  the  bill  as  to  whether  100 -percent 
control  should  be  In  the  Federal  Govem- 
ment.  or  whether  100-percent  control 
should  be  In  the  State  department  of 
education. 

As  I  stated  yesterday.  It  happened  that 
the  lineup  on  that  was  all  the  Republi- 
cans on  one  side,  and  ail  the  Democrats 
on  the  other  side,  except  for  the  chair- 
man. As  sometimes  Is  my  practice,  I 
joined  the  Republicans,  not  because  they 
were  Republicans,  but  because  I  thought 
the  Democratic  majority  in  that  case 
was  wrong.  I  cast  the  vote  that  resulted 
tn  a  tie  vote  and  prevented  passage  of 
the  motion  which  would  have  kept  title 
TTT  funds  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

With  the  next  vote,  I  voted  against 
the  rare  allnement  In  the  committee. 


Drtiere  all  the  Republicans  wanted  an- 
other program,  which  I  thought  was 
wrong.  With  that  Httle  fltnry  of  what 
looked  like  a  party  allnement.  It  dis- 
appeared, and  from  then  <mi  we  went 
back  to  work  on  a  bipartisan  bill;  and 
that  is  what  we  have  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  no  mention  of  the  In- 
dividual Republicans  on  the  committee 
responsible  for  this  bipartisanship. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  the  ranking  minority  member, 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Pbouty],  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Dominick].  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Pannik],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Murphy],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Griffin]. 

These  men  on  the  so-called  Republi- 
can side  of  the  committee,  let  me  say. 
have  given  to  me  complete  cooperation 
at  all  times,  even  when  we  were  in  dis- 
agreement on  the  merits  of  some  partic- 
ular amendment. 

It  should  be  made  crystal  clear  that 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel]  and  the  Senatct  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  are  so  riahtthat  here 
is  a  committee  which  has  iMjpked  as  a 
committee  without  partisanship  dictat- 
ing its  legislative  policy.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DobdnickI  has  Just 
given  me  splendid  cooperation,  particu- 
larly when  we  were  on  the  opposite  side 
of  an  amendment,  or  an  tissue. 

After  all,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  the 
test,  whether  we  have  true  bipartisan- 
ship— when  we  can  disagree — and 
whether  we  still  get  the  kind  of  cooper- 
ation which  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick]  always  extends. 

So  I  am  glad,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  as  the  manager  of 
this  bill,  to  make  these  comments. 

I  close  by  asking,  Mr.  President,  do  you 
know  why,  more  than  anything  else,  this 
situation  exists  in  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare?  Because  of  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee.  Senator 
Hill,  of  Alabama.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  have  a  more  judicious,  sagacious, 
considerate  man  than  Senator  Hill.  He 
is  always  willing  to  have  our  differences 
resolved  by  full  discussion  and  hammer- 
ing out  our  understandings. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  Is  that  on 
any  issue  there  will  be  a  number  of  Dem- 
ocrats and  a  number  of  Republicans  on 
one  side,  and  the  same  thing  on  the  other 
side. 

I  wanted  to  pay  this  expression  of 
thanks  to  the  committee. 


AMENDMENT  OF  ACT  RELATING  TO 
ACQUISITION  OF  WETLANDS  FOR 
CONSERVATION  OP  MIGRATORY 
WATERFOWL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HH.  480. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  480)  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  4,  1961.  re- 
lating to  the  acquisition  of  wetlands  for 
conservation  of  migratory  waterfowl,  to 
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extend  for  an  additional  8  years  the 
period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  act.  and  for  other 
piuposes,  which  was: 

In  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
strike  out  "funds"  and  Insert  "fund." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment,  which  merely  corrects  a  ty- 
pographical error. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Again  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  their  courtesy. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 

INICKl. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon.  Unfortunately,  I 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  be  here 
last  Friday,  when  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon made  his  opening  statement  on  this 
bill.  I  felt  obligated  to  honor  a  long- 
standing commitment  In  Colorado  made, 
I  might  say,  before  it  became  evident 
that  Congress  would  be  in  session  in  De- 
cember. However.  I  am  pleased  that  I 
was  able  to  return  yesterday  for  the  votes 
on  the  amendments  to  this  bill  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  to  have  been  on  the 
floor  today  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  both  Senators 
from  California,  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

I  think  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  imder  the  very 
able  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  has  made  some  mile- 
stone approaches  in  this  particular  bill, 
in  changing,  amending,  redirecting,  and 
transferring  parts  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  when 
the  bin  was  first  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee without  a  comma  changed  from 
the  House  bill,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  several  other  Senators  had  some 
fairly  bitter  discussions  about  this  bill 
on  the  floor,  and  I  participated  freely  in 
those  discussions.  It  was  my  impression 
at  that  point  that  we  had  not  been  per- 
mitted— not  through  any  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  but  through  other 


pressures  within  the  administration— an 
opportunity  to  really  discuss  the  bill  and 
to  try  to  work  out  problems  that  seemed 
self-evident.  The  proof  of  the  pudding 
was  that  not  more  than  2  weeks  after 
the  bill  passed,  we  had  to  consider  an- 
other bill  in  order  to  include  Indian 
children  within  the  legislation. 

But  this  year,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  we 
have.  In  fact,  exercised  a  greater  degree 
of  oversight  in  the  process  of  working 
out  the  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation bill,  and  have,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  made  some  improvements  in  re- 
directing its  emphasis,  by  adding  provi- 
sions, and  trying  to  take  care  of  scHne  of 
the  problems  which  the  people  who  have 
actually  been  working  in  this  fleld  have 
brought  to  our  attention  over  the  past 
2Vi  years. 

I,  of  course,  have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  very  great  cooperation 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  gave  in  the  in- 
clusion of  the  incentive  grant  provision. 
The  Oflace  of  Education  was  not  very 
happy  with  it,  or  with  any  other  type  of 
incentive  grant  program,  I  am  frank  to 
admit;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that,  as  long 
as  we  were  distributing  taxpayers'  funds 
to  the  various  States  for  the  strengthen- 
ing of  their  educational  systems,  we 
should  give  some  recognition  to  those 
States  which  have  exerted  the  most  local 
effort  in  support  of  their  schools  based 
on  an  effort  index.  We  worked  this 
amendment  out  over  a  period  of  time, 
we  tried  to  take  care  of  the  objections  of 
those  who  felt  that  perhaps  this  money 
would  not  go  Into  the  right  place  or  help 
disadvantaged  children,  by  Including  this 
as  part  B  of  title  I  and  distributing  the 
money  under  the  title  I  formula.  We  took 
care  of  most  of  those  objections,  because 
it  means  additional  funds  will  go  into  the 
districts  where  there  is  a  heavier  concen- 
tration of  disadvantaged  children  and 
will  be,  therefore,  of  maximum  help  in 
promoting  the  cause  that  title  I  is  de- 
signed to  take  care  of. 

Second,  we  had  some  problems  in  the 
Impacted  aid  provision,  because  of  the 
type  of  administrative  rulemaking  that 
has  gone  on  under  which,  in  the  State 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  my  own, 
we  foimd  that  the  money  being  paid  to 
counties  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  national 
forests  and  the  like  was  being  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  impacted  aid  being 
distributed  to  those  areas,  even  though 
this  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law. 

We  have  that  changed  around  now  so 
that  the  "in  lieu  of  taxes"  payments  will 
be  continued  in  the  counties,  and  where 
the  coimties  are  affected  by  Federal  im- 
paction, they  will  get  the  same  kind  of 
Impacted  aid  support  as  if  they  received 
no  "In  lieu  of  taxes"  payments.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  decision  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon in  formulating  an  Indian  Education 
Subcommittee  Is,  in  my  opinion,  of  tre- 
mendous slgnlflcance,  because  It  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  over  a  period  of  time 
to  be  able  to  study  the  impact  of  the 
education  system  on  the  Indians  and 
whether  they  are  able  to  bring  up  their 
children  to  flt  into  the  pattern  of  living 
we  have  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  my  experience  over  a  pe- 
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rlod  of  years  that  the  Indians,  by  being 
furnished  schools  on  the  reservations  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  are  in  fact, 
being  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the 
American  population  at  the  very  time 
when  all  of  us  are  trying  to  achieve  an 
Integration  pattern  as  far  as  minority 
groups  are  concerned.  I  believe  the  effort 
that  can  be  made  in  the  Indian  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  of  substantial  importance 
in  working  out  these  problems  as  time 
goes  on.  I  look  forward  to  working  and 
serving  on  this  subcommittee. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  tremendous  cooperation  which  the 
minority  members  of  the  committee  have 
received  from  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  leadership  he  has  dis- 
played, and  the  cooperation  that  I.  as  a 
member  on  the  subcommittee,  have  re- 
ceived from  all  Members  on  the  majority 
and  minority  sides,  particularly  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  New  York,  Ver- 
mont, Arizona,  California,  and  Michigan. 
They  have  been  very,  very  helpful  all  the 
way  through  in  putting  up  Imaginative 
ideas,  discussing  this  matter  in  a  non- 
partisan way,  and  being  able  to  Include 
many  of  them  in  the  framework  of  the 
biU. 

I  am  sure,  as  time  goes  on,  other  prob- 
lems will  arise.  We  cannot  have  a  bill 
with  the  amount  of  major  Impact  In 
every  area  of  the  country  that  this  pro- 
gram has  without  having  problems  arise. 
The  oversight  work  that  has  gone  on  In 
the  past,  that  will  go  on  in  the  future,  will 
be  of  help  In  working  these  problems  out. 
One  of  the  major  problems  which  we 
have  not  been  able  to  fully  solve,  but 
which  we  must,  Is  to  get  the  appropria- 
tions enacted  soon  enough  so  the  school 
administrators  will  be  able  to  learn  the 
amount  of  funds  they  are  going  to  re- 
ceive so  they  can  plan  early  enough  in 
the  school  year  for  wise  utilization  of  the 
funds.  This  is  one  of  the  major  problems 
we  have  to  work  out  though  great  steps 
have  been  made  In  the  future  funding 
aspects  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  very  much.  The  comments  go  to 
the  full  committee,  and  the  full  commit- 
tee deserves  the  comments  he  has  made. 
I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  tremendously  constructive  work 
and  the  very  helpful  positions  and  the 
kind  of  acknowledgment  just  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  state  that  the  courtesy  and  co- 
operation of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  been  extended  not 
only  to  members  of  the  minority,  but  to 
members  of  the  majority  party  as  well. 
I  concur  in  the  remarks  made  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
concerning  this  entire  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee.  I  consider  it  my 
greatest  privilege  in  the  Senate  to  be  a 
member  of  that  committee,  because  it  is 
a  committee  of  ideas,  a  committee  mov- 
ing into  new  fields,  and  a  committee 
planning  for  the  future.  I  think  more  of 
the  constructive  legislation  considered  by 
the  Senate  comes  out  of  that  committee 
than  any  other,  because  it  includes  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health,  the  Subcom- 


mittee on  Education,  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Subcommittee,  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee on  Employment,  Manpower,  and 
Poverty,  and  the  Migratory  Labor  Sub- 
committee. This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual 
Education  was  created,  co  hold  hearings 
on  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  which 
has  now  been  Incorporated  by  amend- 
ment into  the  pending  legislation. 

That  illustrates  again  how  this  com- 
mittee moves  forward  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  members  of  both  parties.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  now 
incorporated  into  this  bill,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  both  Senators  from  New  York. 
My  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
cosponsored  the  bill.  Both  Senators  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel  and  Mr.  Mur- 
phy], the  latter  of  whom  I  see  on  the 
floor,  participated  In  the  hearings  In  Los 
Angeles  on  the  bill  which  they  also  co- 
sponsored. 

This  is  an  Illustration  of  the  biparti- 
san support  of  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee for  progressive  and  innovative 
legislation. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  kind  of  cre- 
ative cooperation  we  have  had  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  American  children 
of  this  generation  receiving  better  op- 
portunities because  of  his  work  and  his 
leadership. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  New  Mexico. 
Last  summer,  when  I  was  In  my  home 
State  for  hearings.  I  could  see  the  results 
in  the  most  tangible  form. 

I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Congress  Is 
Increasing  the  funds  for  these  programs, 
for  they  are  sorely  needed.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  full  amount  authorized  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  years  will  be  appro- 
priated. 

In  particular,  I  am  gratified  that  title 
7  has  been  added  to,  and  provided  for, 
in  this  bill.  As  you  know,  this  title  pro- 
vides for  aid  to  bilingual  education.  It 
provides  a  solution  to  the  problems  of 
those  children  who  are  educationally  dis- 
advantaged because  of  their  Inability  to 
speak  English. 

Mr.  President,  a  major,  imtapped 
hiunan  resource  cries  out  for  attention 
In  our  society — the  Spanish-speaking 
youngster.  This  is  an  age  when  people 
are  finally  being  recognized  as  a  resource 
to  match  and  perhaps  surpass  any  min- 
eral in  the  ground. 

In  our  Southwest  in  particular,  as  in 
other  areas  of  the  Nation,  we  have  passed 
up  a  imique  national  oportunlty  by  not 
opening  all  the  doors  wide  to  the 
Spanish -speaking  youngster.  We  have 
not  used  their  language  as  the  asset  it 
really  is. 

These  yoimg  people  are  changing  be- 
fore our  very  eyes.  They  have  desires  and 
dreams  now  that  they  never  possessed 
before.  We  have  held  out  the  prospect 
of  a  better  future  to  them,  and  they  are 
grasping  for  It. 

Their  commitment  to  America  and  her 
ideals  Is  still  strong.  Their  military  rec- 
ords are  second  to  none.  As  they  return 
home,  they  form  civic  organizations  that 
show   commimlty   Interest   and   ethnic 


pride  that  must  be  recognized  by  our 
country. 

These  young  people  have  not  taken  to 
the  streets,  mainly  because  they  seek  op- 
portunity within  the  framework  of 
American  life,  rather  than  a  chance  to 
destroy  it.  We  must  make  their  lives 
meaningful  through  opportunity  and  a 
recognition  of  the  integral  worth  of  their 
national  heritage.  This  includes  respect 
for,  and  use  of,  the  Spanish  language. 

Education  is,  of  course,  the  key,  as  it 
Is  to  most  problems  of  this  sort.  The 
dropout  rate  for  Spanish-speaking 
youngsters  is  appalling.  It  Is  one  of  the 
root  causes  of  the  problems  confronting 
us  now. 

We  must  cut  that  dropout  rate.  If  we 
do  not,  then  the  consequences  our  Na- 
tion faces  are  terrible.  Demagogs  await 
In  the  wings  for  us  to  falter. 

We  must  take  advantage  of  the  lan- 
guage pluralism  that  exists  in  our 
Southwest.  But  It  must  be  constructive 
pluralism.  Comprehensive  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  are,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  one  way  we  can  give  to  all  the 
best  of  both  worlds  in  terms  of  language, 
culture,  and  cooperation  in  dally  life. 

Therefore,  I  have  joined  several  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  will  provide  for  more  of 
such  programs  to  those  children  in  those 
areas  where  they  are  most  needed. 

To  this  end  I  have  joined  with  a  full 
heart  in  the  fight  to  get  more  of  these 
programs  going  where  they  are  most 
needed.  If  we  will  but  use  the  imlque 
linguisitic  talents  of  these  people  as  an 
asset,  it  can  benefit  our  Nation  enor- 
mously, as  well  as  broaden  the  opportu- 
nities now  available. 

Finally,  Ignorance  of  others  and  lack 
of  commimlcatlon  between  them  only 
breeds  more  of  the  same.  Bringing 
youngsters  in  contact  with  another  cul- 
ture and  language  can  only  serve  to 
create  better  communitcations  rather 
than  foster  apartness,  which  has  too 
often  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

Many  of  these  children  of  Spanish- 
speaking  background  are  concentrated 
in  low-income  school  districts.  The  pro- 
grams envisioned  in  this  bill  will  finance 
programs  that  will  reach  out  to  them  In 
the  districts  where  they  now  are.  Teach- 
ers will  be  trained  under  this  program  as 
well. 

We  must  bring  the  Spanish-speaking 
student  Into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can education,  making  him  feel  that  his 
language  is  an  asset  rather  than  a  liabil- 
ity. 

We  must  turn  a  student's  knowledge  of 
Spanish  into  an  added  tool  and  gift 
which  can  be  shared  with  non-Spanlsh- 
speaking  students.  This  bill  is  a  step  In 
that  direction. 

For  too  long  this  knowledge  of  Spanish 
hsis  been  a  handicap  for  too  many  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  and  should  not  have  to 
remain  so.  By  means  of  bills  such  as  this 
we  can  turn  it  into  an  sisset.  An  asset, 
I  might  add,  that  our  country  is  In  In- 
creasing need  of. 

Our  Spanish-speaking  community  In 
this  country  can  and  must  serve  our  Na- 
tion as  an  economic  and  cultural  bridge 
to  Latin  America. 
Castro  has  shown  us  that  we  had  bet- 


ter pay  heed  to  oiu-  fencemending  and 
economic  well-being  south  of  our  bor- 
ders. These  Commimists  from  Cuba  can 
move  throughout  Latin  America,  melt- 
ing linguistically  into  the  population. 

If  we  move  down  there  as  we  have  In 
the  past,  we  will  stand  out  and  be  singled 
out,  rather  than  blend  in  and  be  ac- 
cepted as  those  who  are  friends  rather 
than  exploiters. 

Our  path  is  clear,  and  our  choices  are 
brightly  delineated.  The  required  invest- 
ment Is  minimal,  compared  to  sums  we 
invest  in  so  many  other  fields. 

The  Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  our 
Southwest  are  astir,  and  we  must  take 
heed  of  those  stirrings.  Not  to  do  so 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  the 
depth  of  Ignorance  of  legitimate  aspi- 
rations. 

Up  to  now.  these  citizens  have  shown 
marvelous  restraint,  coupling  It  with  an 
often  stated  and  always  observed  drive 
for  accomplishment  through  channels 
of  opportunity. 

Let  us  open  up  yet  another  series  of 
these  channels  through  this  bill.  Justice 
requires  It.  necessity  demands  it.  and 
conscience  reminds  us  that  we  must  do 
this. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  830)  to 
prohibit  age  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment, with  an  amendment,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  830. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
830)  to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in 
employment  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  of  1967". 

STATEMENT  OF  FXNOZNCS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

(1)  In  the  face  of  rising  productivity  ard 
affluence,  older  workers  find  themselves  dis- 
advantaged In  their  eflforts  to  retain  em'- 
ployment,  and  especially  to  regain  employ- 
ment when  displaced  from  jobs; 

(2)  the  setting  of  arbitrary  age  limits  re- 
gardless of  potential  for  Job  performance 
has  become  a  common  practice,  and  certain 
otherwise  desirable  practices  may  work  to 
the  disadvantage  of  older  persons; 

(3)  the  incidence  of  unemployment,  espe- 
cially long-term  unemployment  with  result- 
ant deterioration  of  sklU,  morale,  and  em- 
ployer acceptability  is,  relative  to  the 
younger  ages,  high  among  older  workers; 
their  nximbers  are  great  and  growing;  and 
their  employment  problems   grave; 

(4)  the  existence  in  Industries  affecting 
commerce  of  arbitrary  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  age,  burdens  commerce 
and  the  free  flow  of  goods  in  commerce. 

(b)  It  Is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  promote  employment  of  older  persons 
based  on  their  abiUty  rather  than  age;   to 
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prohibit  arbltnry  age  dlacrlmlnatlon  In  em- 
ployment; to  help  employer*  and  workers 
find  ways  of  meeting  problema  arising  from 
the  Impact  of  age  on  employment. 

BnTCATIOir   AKD   BXBEAaCH   PBOOKAM 

Skj.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  ahaU 
undertake  studies  and  provide  Information 
to  labor  unions,  management,  and  the  general 
public  concerning  the  needs  and  ablUtles  of 
older  workers,  and  their  potentials  for  con- 
tinued employment  and  contribution  to  the 
economy.  In  order  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  carry 
on  a  continuing  program  of  education  and 
Information,  under  which  he  may,  among 
other  measures — 

(1)  undertake  research,  and  promote  re- 
search, with  a  view  to  reducing  barriers  to 
the  employment  of  older  persons,  and  the 
promotion  of  measures  for  utilizing  their 
skills; 

(2)  publish  and  otherwise  make  available 
to  employers,  professional  societies,  the  vari- 
ous media  of  communication,  and  other  In- 
terested persons  the  findings  of  studies  and 
other  materials  for  the  promotion  of 
employment; 

(3)  foster  through  the  public  employment 
service  system  and  through  cooperative  effort 
the  development  of  facilities  of  public  and 
private  agencies  for  expanding  the  opportuni- 
ties and  potentials  of  older  persons; 

(4)  sponsor  and  assist  State  and  commu- 
nity informational  and  educational  programs. 

(b)  Not  later  than  six  months  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  any  measures  he 
may  deem  desirable  to  change  the  lower  or 
upper  age  limits  set  forth  In  section  12. 

F*OHIBinON    or   AGS   DISCRtMINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  an 
employer — 

( 1 )  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire  or  to  discharge 
any  individual  or  otherwise  discriminate 
against  any  individual  with  respect  to  his 
compensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges 
of  employment,  because  of  such  Individual's 
age; 

(2)  to  limit,  segregate,  or  classify  his  em- 
ployees In  any  way  which  would  deprive  or 
tend  to  deprive  any  individual  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  adversely 
affect  his  status  as  an  employee,  because  of 
such  individual's  age;  or 

(3)  to  reduce  the  wage  rate  of  any  em- 
ployee in  order  to  comply  with  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employ- 
ment agency  to  fall  or  refuse  to  refer  for  em- 
ployment, or  otherwise  to  discriminate 
against,  any  individual  because  of  such  in- 
dividual's age,  or  to  classify  or  refer  for  em- 
ployment any  individual  on  the  basis  of  such 
Individual's  age. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  a  labor  or- 
ganization— 

(1)  to  exclude  or  to  expel  from  its  member- 
ship, or  otherwise  to  discriminate  against, 
any  individual  because  of  his  age; 

(2)  to  Umlt,  segregate,  or  classify  Its  mem- 
bership, or  to  classify  or  fall  or  refuse  to  refer 
for  employment  any  individual,  in  any  way 
which  would  deprive  or  tend  to  deprive  any 
individual  of  employment  opportunities,  or 
would  limit  such  employment  opportunities 
or  otherwise  adversely  affect  his  status  as  an 
employee  or  as  an  applicant  for  employment, 
because  of  such  individual's  age; 

(3)  to  cause  or  attempt  to  cause  an  em- 
ployer to  discriminate  against  an  individual 
In  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawfiil  for  an  employer 
to  discriminate  against  any  of  his  employees 
or  applicants  for  employment,  for  an  em- 
ployment agency  to  discriminate  against  any 
individual,  or  for  a  labor  organization  to 
discriminate  against  any  member  thereof  or 
applicant  for  membership,  because  such  in- 
dividual, member,  or  applicant  for  member- 
ship has  opposed  any  practice  made  xmlawlul 


by  this  section,  or  because  such  Individual, 

member,  or  applicant  for  membership  has 
made  a  charge,  testified,  assisted,  or  partici- 
pated in  any  mannor  in  an  investigation, 
proceeding,  or  litigation  imder  this  Act. 

(e)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  employer, 
labor  organization,  or  employment  agency  to 
print  or  publish,  or  cause  to  be  printed  or 
published,  any  notice  or  advertisement  relat- 
ing to  employment  by  such  an  employer  or 
membership  in  or  any  classiflcaUon  or  refer- 
ral for  employment  by  such  a  labor  organisa- 
tion, or  relating  to  any  classification  or 
referral  for  employment  by  such  an  employ- 
ment agency,  indicating  any  preference,  lim- 
itation, speciflcatlon,  or  discrimination,  based 
on  age. 

(f)  It  shall  not  be  unlawful  for  an  em- 
ployer, employment  agency,  or  labor  orga- 
nization — 

( 1 )  to  take  any  action  otherwise  prohibited 
iinder  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),or  (e)  of  this 
section  where  age  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qualification  reasonably  necessary  to  the  mw- 
mal  operation  of  the  parUcular  business,  or 
where  the  differentiation  Is  based  on  rea- 
sonable factors  other  than  age; 

(2)  to  observe  the  terms  of  a  bona  fide 
seniority  system  or  any  bona  fide  employee 
benefit  plan  such  as  a  retirement,  pension, 
or  insurance  plan,  which  is  not  a  subterfuge 
to  evade  the  purposes  of  thU  Act,  except 
that  no  such  employee  benefit  plan  shall 
excuse  the  failure  to  hire  any  individual;  or 

(3)  to  discharge  or  otherwise  discipline  an 
individual  for  good  cavise. 

STTJDY  BT  SBCSETAST  OF  LABOR 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  directed  to 
undertake  an  appropriate  study  of  institu- 
tional and  other  arrangements  giving  rise 
to  Involuntary  retirement,  and  report  his 
findings  and  any  appropriate  legislative 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Ckjngress. 

ADBUNISTRATIOII 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  power — 

(a)  to  make  delegations,  to  appoint  such 
agents  and  employees,  and  to  pay  for  tech- 
nical assistance  on  a  fee  for  service  basis,  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act; 

(b)  to  cooperate  with  regional.  State, 
local,  and  other  agencies,  and  to  cooperate 
with  and  furnish  technical  assistance  to 
employers,  labor  organizations,  and  employ- 
ment agencies  to  aid  in  effectuating  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

aECORDKXXPING,   INVISTIGATION,  AND 
KNTORCEMXITT 

S«c.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  investigations  and  require 
the  keeping  of  records  necessary  or  appro- 
priate for  the  administration  of  this  Act  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  and  procedures 
provided  in  sections  9  and  11  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038,  as  amended 
(29UJ3.C.  209and211). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
forced in  accordance  with  the  powers, 
remedies,  and  procedures  provided  in  sec- 
tions 11(b),  16  (except  for  subsection  (a) 
thereof),  and  17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  211(b), 
216,  217),  and  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Any  act  prohibited  under  section  4  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  prohibited  act 
under  section  15  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  216). 
Amounts  owing  to  a  person  as  a  result  of  a 
▼loUtlon  of  this  Act  shaU  be  deemed  to  be 
unpaid  minimum  wages  or  unpaid  overtime 
compensation  for  purposes  of  sections  16  and 
17  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1038, 
as  amended  (29  U.S.C.  216,  217) :  Provided. 
That  liquidated  damages  shall  be  payable 
only  in  cases  of  willful  violations  of  this  Act. 
In  any  action  brought  to  enfcvce  this  Act 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
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such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  effectviate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  without  limitation  Judgmenta 
compelling  employment,  reinstatement  or 
promotion,  or  enforcing  the  liability  for 
amoiints  deemed  to  be  uni>aid  minimum 
wages  or  unpaid  overtime  compensation 
under  this  section.  Before  instituting  any 
action  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  discriminatory 
practice  or  practices  alleged,  and  to  effect 
voluntary  compliance  with  the  requirements 
of  this  Act  through  informal  methods  of 
conciliation,  conference,  and  persuasion. 

(c)  Any  person  aggrieved  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  any  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction for  such  legal  or  equitable  relief  as 
will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 
ProtHded,  That  the  right  of  any  person  to 
bring  such  action  shall  terminate  upon  the 
commencement  of  an  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  enforce  the  right  of  such  employee 
under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced  by 
any  person  under  this  section  until  the  per- 
son has  given  the  Secretary  not  less  than 
sixty  days'  notice  of  an  intent  to  file  such 
action.  Upon  receiving  such  notice,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prompOy  seek  to  eliminate  any 
alleged  unlawful  practice  by  Informal  meth- 
ods of  conciliation,  conference,  and  per- 
suasion. 

(e)(1)  Any  suit  brought  to  enforce  any 
cause  of  action  granted  by  this  Act  shall  be 
forever  barred  unless  commenced  within  two 
years  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued,  ex- 
cept that  a  caiise  of  action  arising  out  of  a 
willful  violation  may  be  commenced  within 
three  years  after  the  cause  action  accrued. 

(2)  In  any  action  or  proceeding  under  this 
Act.  no  employer,  labor  organization,  or  em- 
ployment agency  shall  be  subject  to  any  Ua- 
billty  based  on  any  act  or  omission  if  such 
employer,  labor  organization,  or  employment 
agency  pleads  and  proves  that  the  act  or 
omission  complained  of  was  in  good  faith  in 
conformity  with  and  In  reliance  on  any  writ- 
ten administrative  regulation,  order,  ruling, 
approval,  or  interpretation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  or  any  administrative  practice  or 
enforcement  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  the  class  of  employers,  labor 
organizations,  or  employment  agencies  to 
which  such  employer,  labor  organization,  or 
employment  agency  belonged.  Such  a  de- 
fense, U  established,  shall  be  a  bar  to  the 
action  or  proceeding,  notwithstanding  that 
after  such  act  or  omission,  such  administra- 
tive reguUtion,  order,  ruling,  approval,  inter- 
pretation, practice,  or  enforcement  poUcy  is 
modified  or  rescinded  or  U  determined  by 
Judicial  authority  to  be  invaUd  or  of  no 
legal  effect. 

NOTICES   TO    BE   POSTED 

Sec.  8.  Kvery  employer,  employment  agen- 
cy, and  labor  organization  shall  post  and 
keep  posted  in  conspicuous  places  upon  its 
premises  a  notice  to  be  prepared  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  setting  forth  Information 
as  the  Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

KTTLES   AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  Issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  this  Act,  and  may  establish  such  reason- 
able exemptions  to  and  from  any  or  all 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  he  may  find  neces- 
sary and  proper  in  the  public  Interest. 

CRIMIIf  AL    PENALTIES 

Sec.  10.  Whoever  shall  forcibly  resist,  op- 
pose. Impede,  intimidate,  or  interfere,  with 
a  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary while  he  is  engaged  In  the  performance 
of  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
by  both:  Provided,  however.  That  no  person 
Shan  be  Imprisoned  under  this  section  ez- 
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cept  when  there  has  been  a  prior  conviction 
hereunder. 

DEITNrnONS 

Sec.  11.  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  labor 
organizations,  corporations,  business  trusts, 
legal  representatives,  or  any  organized  groups 
of  persons. 

(b)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  commerce 
who  has  twenty-five  or  more  employees  for 
each  working  day  in  each  of  twenty  or  more 
calendar  weeks  in  the  current  or  preceding 
calendar  year:  Provided,  That  prior  to  June 
30,  1968,  employers  having  fewer  than  fifty 
employees  shall  not  be  considered  employers. 
The  term  also  means  any  agent  of  such  a  per- 
son, but  such  term  does  not  include  the 
United  States,  a  corporation  wholly  owned  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "employment  agency"  means 
any  person  regularly  imdertaking  with  or 
without  compensation  to  procure  employees 
for  an  employer  and  Includes  an  agent  of  such 
a  person;  but  shall  not  Include  an  agency  of 
the  United  States,  or  an  agency  of  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State,  except  that 
such  term  shall  Include  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  system  of  State 
and  local  employment  services  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

(d)  The  term  "labor  organization"  means 
a  labor  organization  engaged  in  an  industry 
affecting  commerce,  and  any  agent  of  such 
an  organization,  and  includes  any  organiza- 
tion of  any  kind,  any  agency,  or  employee 
representation  committee,  group,  association, 
or  plan  so  engaged  in  which  employees  par- 
ticipate and  which  exists  for  the  purpose,  in 
whcde  or  in  part,  of  dealing  with  employers 
concerning  grievances,  labor  disputes,  wages, 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  or  other  terms  or  condi- 
tions of  emplojrment,  and  any  conference, 
general  committee,  Joint  or  system  board,  or 
Joint  council  so  engaged  which  is  subordinate 
to  a  national  or  international  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

(e)  A  labor  organization  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  engaged  in  an  industry  affecting  com- 
merce If  ( 1 )  It  maintains  or  operates  a  hiring 
hall  or  hiring  office  which  procures  employees 
for  an  employer  or  procures  for  employees 
opportunities  to  work  for  an  employer,  or  (2) 
the  number  of  its  members  (or,  where  It  lis  a 
labor  organization  composed  of  other  labor 
organizations  or  their  representatives,  if  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  members  of  such 
other  labor  organization)  is  fifty  or  more 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  or  twenty-five  or  more 
on  or  after  July  1,  1968,  and  such  labor 
organization — 

(1)  Is  the  certified  representative  of  em- 
ployees under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Labcx'  Relations  Act,  as  amended,  or  the 
Railway  Labor  Act,  as  amended:  or 

(2)  although  not  certified,  is  a  national 
or  international  labor  organization  or  a 
local  labor  organization  recognized  or  acting 
as  the  representative  of  employees  of  an 
employer  or  employers  engaged  in  an  in- 
dustry affecting  commerce;    or 

(3)  has  chartered  a  local  labor  organiza- 
tion or  subsidiary  body  which  Is  represent- 
ing or  actively  seeking  to  represent  em- 
ployees of  employers  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph   (1)    or   (2);   or 

(4)  has  been  chartered  by  a  labor  orga- 
nization representing  or  actively  seeking  to 
represent  employees  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  as  the  local  or  sub- 
ordinate body  through  which  such  employees 
may  enjoy  membership  or  become  affiliated 
with  such  labor  organization;   or 

(6)  is  a  conference,  general  committee. 
Joint  or  system  board,  or  Joint  council  sub- 
ordinate to  a  national  or  international  labor 
organization,  which  includes  a  labor  orga- 
nization engaged  In  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
preceding  paragraphs  of  this  subsection. 


(f)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  indi- 
vidual employed  by  any  employer. 

(g)  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  transmis- 
sion, or  communication  among  the  several 
States;  or  between  a  State  and  any  place 
outside  thereof;  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  a  possession  of  the  United 
States:  or  between  points  in  the  same  State 
but  through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  activity,  b\:islness,  or  in- 
dixstry  in  commerce  or  in  which  a  labor 
dispute  would  hinder  or  obstruct  commerce 
or  the  free  flow  of  commerce  and  includes 
any  activity  or  industry  "affecting  com- 
merce" within  the  meaning  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act 
of  1959. 

(1)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  Wake  Island,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  defined 
in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act. 

LIMriATION 

Sec  12.  The  prohibitions  in  this  Act  shall 
be  limited  to  individuals  who  are  at  least 
forty  years  of  age  but  less  than  sixty-five 
years  of  age. 

ANNUAL    REPORT 

Sec.  13.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annu- 
ally In  January  a  report  to  the  Congress  cov- 
ering his  activities  for  the  preceding  year 
and  including  such  information,  data,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislation  in 
connection  with  the  matters  covered  by  this 
Act  as  he  may  find  advisable.  Such  report 
shall  contain  an  evaluation  and  appraisal 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  effect  of  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  ages  established  by  this 
Act,  together  with  his  recommendations  to 
the  Congress.  In  making  such  evaluation  and 
appraisal,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration any  changes  which  may  have  oc- 
curred in  the  general  age  level  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  effect  of  the  Act  upon  workers  not 
covered  by  its  provisions,  and  such  other 
factors  as  he  may  deem  pertinent. 

FEDERAL-STATE   RELATIONSBIP 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  agency  of  any  State 
performing  like  functions  with  regard  to  dis- 
criminatory employment  practices  on  ac- 
count of  age  except  that  upon  commence- 
ment of  action  under  this  Act  such  action 
shall  supersede  any  State  action. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  an  alleged  unlawful 
practice  occurring  in  a  State  which  has  a 
law  prohibiting  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment because  of  age  and  establishing  or  au- 
thorizing a  State  authority  to  grant  or  seek 
relief  from  such  discriminatory  practice,  no 
suit  may  be  brought  under  section  7  of  this 
Act  before  the  expiration  of  sixty  days  alter 
proceedings  have  been  commenced  under  the 
State  law,  unless  such  proceedings  have  been 
earlier  terminated:  Provided,  That  such 
sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  during  the  first 
year  after  the  effective  date  of  such  State 
law.  If  any  requirement  for  the  commence- 
ment of  such  proceedings  is  Imposed  by  a 
State  authority  other  than  a  requirement  of 
the  filing  of  a  written  and  signed  statement 
of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proceeding  is 
based,  the  proceeding  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  ccHiunenced  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  at  the  time  such  statement 
is  sent  by  registered  mall  to  the  appropriate 
State  authority. 

EFFECTIVE   DATE 

Sec.  16.  This  Act  stiall  become  effective 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  enact- 
ment, except  (a)  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
may  extend  the  delay  in  effective  date  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  up  to  an  additional 
ninety  days  thereafter  if  he  finds  that  such 
time  is  necessary  in  permitting  adjusrtments 
to  the  provisions  hereof,  and  (b)  that  on  or 


after  the  date  of  enactment  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  issue  such  rules  SLUd 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  provisions. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  16.  Tliere  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necesFary 

to  carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, with  the  following  amendments, 
which  I  now  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th: 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  proposed  to  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  21  and 
continuing  through  line  2  on  page  9,  strike 
all  of  subsection  (d),  and  substitute  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  No  civil  action  may  be  commenced 
by  any  individual  under  this  section  until 
the  individual  has  given  the  Secretary  not 
less  than  sixty  days'  notice  of  an  intent  to 
file  such  action.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed — 

"(1)  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred, 
or 

"(2)  in  a  case  to  which  section  14(b)  ap- 
plies, within  three  hundred  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred  or  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  by  the  individual 
of  notice  of  termination  of  proceedings  un- 
der State  law,  whichever  is  earlier. 

Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to  sue,  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  all  persons 
named  therein  as  prospective  defendants  in 
the  action  and  shall  promptly  seek  to  elimi- 
nate any  alleged  unlawful  practice  by  in- 
formal methods  of  conciliation,  conference, 
and   persuasion." 

On  page  9,  beginning  with  line  3  and  con- 
tinuing through  line  2  on  page  10,  strike  all 
of  subsection  (e)  and  substitute  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(e)  Sections  6  and  10  of  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act  of  1947  shall  apply  to  actions  xin- 
der  this  Act." 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike  the  word  "The" 
after  "Sec.  9."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
follo^ng: 

"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  5  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  the". 

On  p>age  17,  line  6,  strike  the  word  "sums" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"sums,  not  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
these  proposed  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  are  basically  amendments 
offered  in  the  committee  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
which  were  adopted  and  made  a  part  of 
the  Senate  bill.  They  were  stricken  out 
by  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; but  we  are  now  asking  that 
the  Senate  restore  those  amendments, 
which  were  in  the  bill  the  first  time,  with 
the  expectation  that  the  House  will  con- 
cur In  Its  tmiendment,  as  amended. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendments  which.  If  fa- 
vorably acted  upon  by  the  Senate  will 
be  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  Is  that  they 
are  Intended  to  answer  some  of  the  dis- 
quiet in  American  business — Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  bill,  which  deals 
with  age  discrimination  in  employment, 
deals  with  some  of  the  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican business  that  the  legislation  would 
be  open  ended.  These  amendments  are 
expressly  designed  to  fix  reasonable 
standards  for  regulations,  subject  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  limit- 
ing— at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domnick]— the  amount 
that  can  be  apprc^rlated  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  administration,  so  that  there 
may  be  assurance  that  the  bill  will  be 
tight  and  well  considered,  keeping  also 
In  mind  the  practical  problems  of  ad- 
ministration, and  will  answer  some  of 
the  concerns  which  have  been  expressed 
about  It. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  pieces  of  legislation  with  which 
we  have  ever  dealt,  concerning,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  very  grave  problem  in 
American  community  Ufe — the  employ- 
ment of  older  workers.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  Senate  will  act  affirmatively,  as 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee [Mr.  Yarborough]. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  great  con- 
tribution to  this  measure.  He  has  been 
introducing  bills  such  as  this  for  years. 
We  are  assured  that  the  House  will 
pass  the  bill;  thus  making  this  the  first 
bill  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to.  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  employment  on 
account  of  age. 

I  Introduced  this  bill,  cosponsored  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  and  a  number  of  others.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  amendments 
agreed  to  by  our  committee,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  and  by  the  full 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
all  of  which,  I  think,  were  good  amend- 
ments, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  stated,  I  am  sure  they  tighten  the 
bill  up  and  improve  it. 

I  believe  this  is  another  example  of 
the  creativity  of  the  committee.  This  is 
landmark  legislation,  a  bill  of  the  first 
Importance  to  that  vast  body  of  Amerl- 
caiis— they  number,  I  believe,  some  46 
million  in  this  country  now — between  40 
and  65  years  of  age,  who  are  finding  em- 
ployment very  difficult  to  find,  regard- 
less of  their  qualifications.  This  bill  is  to 
give  them  a  fair  chance,  based  on  their 
qualifications.  It  does  not  give  a  person 
preference  because  of  age;  it  merely  says 
that  if  they  have  equal  qualifications, 
they  will  have  equal  treatment. 

It  will  serve  to  keep  an  employee  from 
being  arbitrarily  barred  from  employ- 
ment because  he  is  over  40,  over  45.  or 
over  50  years  of  age.  As  I  say.  it  is  iMid 
mark  legislation. 
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Our  fellow  Senators  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  to  be  congratulated.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domuhck] 
offered  a  valuable  amendment.  I  thank 
all  of  those  who  have  contributed  so 
much  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  yielded  to  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough] and  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  now  to  me  so  we  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  the  vital  legisla- 
tion being  discussed. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Aging  has, 
as  Senators  know,  several  subcommittees 
that  cover  particular  matters  that  affect 
the  aged  in  our  country. 

In  our  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Incomes,  which  I  clialr. 
we  have  had  hearings  on  this  subject  of 
gainful  employment  for  elderly  citizens 
within  our  society.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  a  report  issued  as  a  result  of 
these  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Excerpts  Pbom  thk  Report  of  Adgttst  1964 
BY  Skmate  Special  Committee  oh  Aging, 
EKTmjED  "Increasino  Employment  Oppob- 

TUNITIES    FOR    THE    ELDERLY" 
DJTRODtJCTIOK 

One  Important  means  of  Improving  the 
economic  position  of  America's  senior  citi- 
zens Is  to  make  It  possible  for  those  to  work 
who  can  work  and  want  to  work.  At  present, 
one-third  of  the  total  Income  of  older  Ameri- 
cans comes  from  their  employment.  This 
beUes  the  stereotype  of  idleness,  dependency, 
and  unproductlvlty  which  U  too  often  asso- 
ciated with  these  Americans. 

Dr.  Donald  P.  Kent,  Director  of  the  VS. 
Office  of  Aging,  has  said : 

"We  have  a  vested  interest  as  a  society  In 
keeping  (older)  people  employed  not  only 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their  own  personal 
well-being  but  from  the  national  viewpoint. 
If  we  had  to  replace  what  they  are  now 
getting  from  earnings  by  some  kind  of  pub- 
lic contribution  this  would  be  an  enormous 
simi." 

Studies  have  shown  that  working,  at  least 
part-time,  benefits  the  senior  citizen  not 
only  financially  but  in  many  other  ways  as 
weU.  It  prevents  a  feeling  of  uselesaness  and 
futility.  It  takes  him  out  of  his  loneliness 
and  Isolation  and  puts  him  Into  the  "main- 
stream of  Ufe."  It  benefits  both  his  psycho- 
logical outlook  and  his  physical  health. 

An  authority  in  the  field  of  geriatrics.  Dr. 
Edward  F.  Bortz,  has  said : 

"Older  citizens  who  are  actively  employed 
win  be  more  healthy  and  better  adjusted 
and  consequently  a  less  Ukely  drain  on  the 
Public  Treasury.  Instead  of  being  consumers, 
they  will  be  producers  and  taxpayers.  They 
wlU  take  pride  in  being  self-supporting  and 
In  being  able  to  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
It  can  be  predicted  that  healthy  and  alert 
senior  citizens,  weU  utilized  by  the  com- 
munity, will  make  far  fewer  demands  for 
medical  services." 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  a  basis  for  making  recommendations 
on  Increasing  employment  opportimltlea  for 
the  elderly  our  Subconunittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes  held  three 
hearings,  as  follows: 

December  19,  1963:  Washington.  D.C. 


January  10,  19«4:  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

January  13,  1864:  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

The  recommendations  below  are  based 
upon  a  report  recently  submitted  by  that 
subcommittee    to   this    oommlttee. 

Recommendation  No.  1.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  increased  appropriations 
b«  made  to  the  US.  Employment  Service  to 
improve  OTid  expand  its  services  for  older 
vorkers  in  local  employment  offices,  and  to 
establish  a  Part-Time  Employment  Service. 

•  •  •  •  » 
Reconunendation    No.    2.    The    Committee 

recommends  that  Congress  enact  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  new  program  of  grants 
for  experimental  and  demonstration  projects 
to  stimulate  needed  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  older  Americans.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Department  of  Labor 
would  provide  funds  on  a  matching  basis  to 
State  and  local  governments  or  approved 
nonprofit  institutions  for  experiments  in  the 
use  of  elderly  persons  in  providing  needed 
services. 

•  •  •  »  » 
Recommendation   No.   8.    The   Committee 

recommends  that  the  present  complex  for- 
mula of  permissive  earnings  for  recepients 
of  old-age  assistance  be  eliminated  in  favor 
of  a  simple  allowance  of  a  certain  amount 
per  month  of  earnings  by  recipients  wittiout 
reduction  of  their  grants. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Recommendation   No.   4.   The   Committee 

recommends  that  the  arrunint  of  earnings 
which  can  be  received  by  a  recipient  of 
old-age  insurance  benefits  without  loss  of 
benefits  be  increased  to  a  more  realistic  level, 
and  that  the  present  complex  formula  be 
eliminated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Recommendation  No.  fi.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  a  modest  annual  appro- 
priation be  authorized  for  use  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment  Security  in  assisting 
with  the  expenses  of  volunteer  community 
efforts  to  find  employment  for  older  workers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
RecommendaUon   No.    6.    The   Committee 

recommends  that  Congress  enact  a  resolu- 
tion designating  a  week  in  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Employ  the  Older  Worker  Week." 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
As  a  member  of  the  full  Committee  on 
A«ing  of  the  Senate,  I.  too,  have  partici- 
pated in  those  hearings,  and  we  have 
learned  much,  on  that  Committee,  of  the 
problems  of  the  tens  of  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  barred  arbitrarily  from 
employment  on  account  of  age,  and  not 
because  of  Inability  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  wi  the  basis  of 
my  membership  In  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Aging,  that  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  this  bill,  as  they  know. 

I  think  that  this  measure  Is  really  a 
companion  bill,  in  a  sense,  to  the  action 
taken  in  the  Senate  the  other  day,  when 
we  supported  the  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  law  that  seeks  to  give  the 
aged,  on  retirement,  the  right  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400  a  year  before  there  Is  any 
deduction  from  their  social  security  pay- 
ments. 

The  treatment  of  the  aged  In  this 
country  is  one  of  the  great  derelictions 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  we  have  simply  walked  out 
time  and  time  again  on  our  moral  obli- 
gations to  the  aged.  After  all,  this  great 
economy  of  ours  Is  strong  enough  to  give 
the  opportunities  to  the  aged  which  the 
social    security    benefit    provisions,    to 
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which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  also  th« 
bill  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  Is  mak- 
ing a  report  on  to  the  Senate  today  In- 
volve. 

I  think  that  we  just  have  to  be  more 
fair  and  equitable  and  considerate  ci  the 
aged  of  this  country  from  the  standpoint 
of  economic  factors  than  we  have  been. 
The  aged  are  entitled,  in  my  judgment, 
as  a  matter  of  right — and  I  use  that  term 
advisedly — to  have  the  opportunity  to 
live  out  their  lives  In  decency.  And  we 
are  not  doing  that  under  the  social  se- 
curity law  as  it  presently  exists.  We  are 
not  doing  It  on  the  basis  of  the  discrim- 
ination that  we  know  exists  throughout 
American  industry. 

Employers  generally  discriminate 
against  the  aged.  Their  hliing  limitation, 
in  fact.  Is  down  In  the  forties.  If  a  man  Is 
45  and  seeks  to  get  a  job  in  general  in- 
dustry, the  odds  are  against  him  as  long 
as  the  employer  can  get  someone  who  Is 
in  his  thirties. 

I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  partnership  obligation  with  Ameri- 
can Industry  In  this  respect.  That  is  why 
I  am  such  a  strong  supporter  of  the  bill 
the  Senator  is  reporting  on,  as  I  was  of 
the  proposal  for  modification  of  the  so- 
cial security  law  to  permit  the  aged  to 
earn  $2,400  a  year  before  there  would  be 
any  deduction  from  their  social  security 
benefits. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough! 
to  concur  In  the  House  amendment  with 
Senate  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


to  ftAxOiorlie  the  Secretary  o<  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  tba  National 
ICftEltime  Histerk^  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  and  returning  to  the  United 
States  the  last  s\irvlvlng  American  square- 
rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILI5  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  reso- 
lutions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restric- 
tions on  a  tract  of  land  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  In  order  that  such  land  may 
be  used  In  cocutectlon  with  a  proposed  water 
supply  lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
such.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  mem- 
ory of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ulcblgan  from 
1955  to  1966; 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  703),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581h) , 
relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest 
resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purpooes; 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  noarketliic 
quota  proyt^ocis  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
tnent  Act  of  1938,  as  an\ended; 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  conaentlng  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  oX  the  interstate 
compact  to  conserve  oU  and  gas;  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  i9M, 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  Improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance In  schools  In  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  «SS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  submit  an  amendment  on  the  pending 
legislation,  HH.  7819. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  and  that  it  lie  on 
the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  plan  to  caU  my  amendment  up 
at  the  present  time.  My  amendment 
would  delete  lines  6  through  17  on  page 
135  of  the  pending  bllL 

The  legislation  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  provide  that  in  the  event  Con- 
gress does  not  appropriate  money  by  May 
15  of  a  particular  year,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  may  nevertheless  execute 
grant  agreements,  and  such  grant  agree- 
mmis  shall  be  ob^gations  of  the  United 
States.  This  would  permit  roughly  $2.7 
billion  to  be  obligated  by  a  member  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  amounts  have  not  been  appropri- 
ated by  Congress. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  would  like 
to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  In  regard  to  the  actual 
costs  of  the  program  along  the  lines  we 
discussed  on  yesterday.  However,  I  am 
stin  not  clear  as  to  some  of  the  figures. 
If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will  Indicate 
a  convenient  time  for  him  to  engage  in 
such  colloquy,  I  will  proceed  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  MCMISE.  I  certainly  will  provide  a 
time.  I  would  want  my  friend,  the  Sena- 
tor from  CMilo  [Mr.  LaitschbI  on  the  floor 
at  the  same  time,  because  he  has  a  vest- 
ed Interest  in  that  colloquy,  too. 

I  think  that  the  corrections  we  made 
after  we  received  the  figures  from  the 
Department  yesterday  are  helpful.  If 
further  clarification  is  needed,  we  are 
eertidnly  going  to  get  that  clarification 
into  the  Rscord.  So,  we  will  have  a  coa- 
ference  sometime  this  afternoon,  and  ki 
the  course  of  that  conference  the  three 
of  us  will  work  out  exactly  what  we  want 
to  get  into  the  Rbcorb  for  legislative  his- 
tory. We  can  then  come  to  the  floor  and 
nuike  that  Mstory. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  information  which  was  made  avail- 
able Iqr  the  Department  yesterday  and 
which  the  Senator  fr(»n  Oregcm  caused 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  is  not  in 
a  form  in  which  it  can  be  compared  with 
ttie  pending  bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  get  it  In  tliat 
fofrm,  and  I  hope  that  counsel  will  take 
note  of  what  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  just  said.  Before  we  have  our  col- 
loquy, we  will  have  the  comparative 
figures. 

I  cannot  possibly,  any  more  than  any 
other  Senator,  carry  in  my  head  the 
myriad  of  fiscal  statistics  involved  in  a 
bill  as  long  as  the  pending  bill. 

I  can  answer  the  general  questions  an 
total  amounts.  However,  I  am  not  a  com- 
puter, and  I  do  not  have  in  my  mind  the 
details  of  all  the  tabulations  Involved 
In  these  volumes  of  reports  on  our  desks. 
I  can  always  get  the  Information  that  a 
Senator  needs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  PresidMrt. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Morse,  for  his  capable  stewardslilp  of 
H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Amendments  of  1961 
through  both  the  Education  Sabcon- 
mittee  and  the  full  committee.  As  osoal, 
he  was  most  considerate  of  all  proposed 
amendments  and  all  points  of  view.  As 
usual,  he  did  an  outstanding  job. 

Coming  from  a  State  that  takes  great 
pride  in  its  educational  system  wiilch. 
in  my  judgment,  is  unparalleled  in  the 
Nation  and  having  a  great  pers(»ial  In- 
terest in  education,  I  naturally  wel- 
comed my  assignment  this  year  to  the 
edxicatlon  subcommittee.  Service  on  the 
subcommittee  has  been  very  rewardkne 
to  me  personally  and  I  hope  that  ray 
membership  on  the  committee  will  pro»« 
to  be  beneficial  both  to  my  State  and  to 
the  Natioo. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  today  Is  a 
good  bill.  Of  course,  not  aU  of  the  bill's 
provisions  are  precisely  what  I  worked 
for  and  wanted.  Nevertheless,  the  bill 
deserves  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation. 

THI  StATtOtf'*  COMXmBBrr  TO  ■OVCATION 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  remarked: 
If  the  condition  of  man  is  to  be  progres- 
slTdy  ameliorated,   as  we  fondly  hope  and 
brtlrre,  education  is  to  be  the  cUef  instra- 
mesit  In  effecting  It. 

This  statement  evidences  not  only  the 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers,  but 
also,  the  faith  and  commitment  to  educa- 
tion that  has  always  characterized  this 
coimtry.  This  commitment  continues  to- 
day, as  American  citizens  Invest  approxi- 
mately 50  bnUon  in  our  diverse  educa- 
tional system  of  more  than  125,000  sepa- 
rate educational  institutions  serving 
more  than  «0  million  students  xmder  the 
instmctlon  of  nearty  2  million  teachers 

This  commitment  to  and  Investment 
In  education  wfll,  as  it  has  in  the  past, 
result  tn  great  dividends  for  the  Nation. 
This  investment  will  help  to  assure  the 
Nation's  world  leadership  and  wBl  help 
to  further  the  RaOoB's  eontai«aI  elteib 
toward  eqml  and  better  opportvmity  for 
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all  citizens  here  at  home.  The  dream 
and  desire  of  parents  everywhere  is  that 
their  yoimgsters  will  enjoy  a  better  life 
than  they  themselves  enjoyed.  In  fact 
this  dream  has  generally  been  realized 
as  each  succeeding  generation  of  Amer- 
icans, through  hard  work  and  education, 
has  been  blessed  with  more  abundance. 
There  is  little  question,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  rising  educational  levels  in  this 
country  have  helped  to  open  the  door 
to  the  "good  life"  for  more  Americans. 
That  the  American  people  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  education  and  are 
cognizant  of  the  role  education  has 
played  in  carrying  the  country  to  great- 
ness is  evident  from  a  Gallup  poll  taken 
in  1966  which  revealed  an  imbelievable 
99  percent  of  American  parents  wanted 
their  children  to  go  to  college.  So  the 
dream  continues. 

Mr.  President,  overall  our  educational 
system  has  served  us  well,  but  no  one 
denies  that  problems  remain,  that  we 
cannot  be  complacent.  The  challenge  re- 
mains not  only  great,  but  seems  to  in- 
crease yearly.  Throughout  our  history 
we  have  turned,  what  to  other  nations 
seemed  as  sttmibling  blocks,  into  build- 
ing blocks. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  is  one  such  building  block.  It 
attempts  through  education  to  raise  the 
education  level  of  the  Nation's  disadvan- 
taged yoimgster.  It  has  helped  to  focus 
the  attention  of  the  country  and  of  the 
educators  in  particular  on  the  need  to 
correct  the  educational  deficiencies  of 
poverty-area  youngsters.  In  short,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  is  the  vehicle  that  is  helping  to  carry 
educational  opportunity  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. Federally  funded  but  locally  and 
State  operated,  this  educational  program 
has  great  longnon  potential  in  helping 
to  solve  our  poverty,  and  many  other  so- 
cial problems. 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  well  received  in  my 
State  as  it  has  in  the  Nation.  And,  the 
State  of  California  has  done  a  good  job 
with  the  program.  For  example.  Office  of 
Education  officials  singled  out  Califor- 
nia's title  I  evaluation  as  the  best  in 
the  Nation. 

THE   DROPOtrr    PBOBLZM EDUCATION'S 

ACHILLES'    HEEL 

The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  has  helped  to  alert  the  Nation 
and  bring  to  our  attention  the  special 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged.  Yet,  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout  prob- 
lem, in  our  large  metropolitan  cities,  and 
because  of  the  realization  that  our  so- 
ciety demands  educated  and  trained  cit- 
izens, there  is  a  growing  "impatience" 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  country 
over  the  failure  to  find  programs  that 
will  actually  reduce  the  dropout  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  dropout  problem 
truly  is  one  of  the  most  serious  domestic 
problems  facing  America.  We  are  told 
that  approximately  1  million  students 
are  dropping  out  of  school  each  year. 
This  is  not  only  a  personal  tragedy  pre- 
venting full  development  of  an  individ- 
ual's potential,  but  it  also  is  costly  to 
society.  For  the  dropout  reappears  in 
our  spirallng  crime  statistics,  in  our 
Juvenile  delinquency  rolls,  in  our  penal 
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and  corrective  institutions,  and  on  our 
welfare  rolls. 

Dr.  Conant  in  his  1961  book.  "Sliuns 
and  Suburbs,"  warned  that  social  dy- 
namite was  accumulating  in  our  large 
cities.  Much  of  this  "social  dynamite" 
results  from  those  who  have  dropped  out 
of  school  and  are  out  of  work. 

We  are,  of  course,  making  some  prog- 
ress. For  example,  in  1900  it  was  esti- 
mated that  80  percent  of  youngsters  aged 
5  to  17  were  in  school.  By  January  1967, 
the  estimate  for  the  same  group  was  97 
percent. 

Also,  of  the  2.7  million  ninth  graders 
of  1956,  1.9  million  or  69  percent  ulti- 
mately graduated.  Of  the  3.8  million 
ninth  grade  youngsters  today,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  2.9  million  or  77  percent  will 
successfully  complete  high  school.  While 
this  1967  projection  represents  a  sig- 
nificant increase  to  the  1956  date,  if  it 
proves  accurate,  this  Nation  will  still  be 
faced  with  a  dropout  rate  of  23  percent 
in  1970. 

Think  of  It,  Mr.  President,  a  dropout 
rate  of  23  percent  in  1970.  This  at  a  time 
when  technological  change  is  occurring 
at  an  ever-increasing  pace.  This  at  a 
time,  Mr.  President,  when  even  educated 
Americans  realize  the  truth  of  the 
Chinese  proverb  that  "learning  is  like 
rowing  upstream;  not  to  advance  is  to 
drop  back."  With  the  knowledge  explo- 
sion, the  educated  citizens  find  it  a 
struggle  to  keep  from  dropping  back.  The 
dropout,  confronting  both  the  education 
explosion  and  a  shrinking  unskilled  job 
market,  is  likely  to  sink. 

Today  in  the  United  States,  there  are 
not  enough  jobs  for  the  unskilled.  We  are 
told  that  for  every  10  unskilled  workers 
there  are  only  seven  imskilled  job 
vacancies.  By  1970  it  is  estimated  that 
only  5  percent  of  our  jobs  will  be  un- 
skilled. Thus  the  problems  already 
serious  today  will  become  more  so  tomor- 
row. For  today  there  are  1  million 
dropouts  under  21  who  are  out  of  work. 
And  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
decade  of  the  sixties,  by  its  conclusion, 
will  have  produced  some  7'^  million 
school   dropouts. 

MTJRPHT    DEOPODT    AMENDMENT 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  dropout 
problem  and  society's  stake  in  finding  a 
solution,  I  offered  and  the  committee 
accepted  an  amendment  aimed  at  the 
dropout  problems.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  Senator  Morse  and  other  com- 
mittee members  for  their  strong  support 
and  acceptance  of  my  dropout  prevention 
demonstration  program. 

My  amendment  added  to  title  vn  au- 
thorizes an  additional  $30  million  for 
projects  designed  for  dropout  preven- 
tion. It  is  designed  to  give  maximum 
flexibility  and  freedom  at  the  local  level 
for  experimentation.  It  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  answers  have  not  as  yet 
been  found  which  will  make  dramatic 
changes  in  poverty  area  schools.  Under 
the  program,  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  will  submit  innovative  proposals 
which  zero  in  on  a  particular  school  or  a 
particular  classroom  in  an  effort  to  have 
a  major  impact  on  the  dropout  problem. 
The  amendment  requires  that  eligible 
schools  be  located  in  an  lu-ban  area,  have 
a  high  percentage  of  children  from  fam- 
ilies of  low  income,  and  have  a  high  per- 


centage of  children  who  drop  out  of 
school. 

Before  approving  projects  conceived  at 
the  local  level,  the  local  school  district  is 
required  to  identify  the  school,  analyze 
the  reasons  for  and  tailor  programs  to 
meet  the  dropout  problem,  provide  effec- 
tive procedures,  including  objective 
measurements  of  educational  achieve- 
ment, for  evaluating  the  program,  and 
secure  the  approval  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency. 

Two  recent  articles,  one  from  the  west 
coast  and  one  from  the  east  coast  are 
most  disturbing,  and  show  the  timeliness 
of  my  amendment.  One  report  came  from 
the  November  2  New  York  Times  article 
which  reported  that  in  New  York  City- 
Pupils  In  the  city  school  system  are  con- 
tinuing to  lose  ground  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic. 

On  the  following  day  from  the  west 
coast  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported- 
student  In  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
particularly  those  In  the  first  three  grades 
are  among  the  worst  readers  In  the  nation. 

These  reports  from  the  largest  cities 
of  the  Nation's  two  largest  States  cer- 
tainly have  disturbing  future  implica- 
tions and  will  have  a  bearing  on  our  abil- 
ity to  deal  with  the  dropout  problem. 
Since  reading  is  the  basic  skill,  the  key 
to  successful  school  achievement,  the 
need  for  remedial  steps  are  apparent.  For 
the  correlation  between  ix)or  reading, 
poor  school  performtuice,  and  the  drop- 
out are  all  too  great.  I  ask  consent  that 
the  New  York  Times  and  Los  Angeles 
Times  articles  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner  be  printed 
in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  to  rescue 
the  dropout,  our  society  spends  dollar 
after  dollar  on  program  after  program, 
but  experience  has  demonstrated  that 
educational  repair  jobs  are  extremely 
costly  and  equally  difficult— witness  the 
Job  Corps. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  find  and  to 
reach  the  root  causes  of  the  dropout 
problem.  It  provides  additional  resources 
and  throws  a  challenge  to  the  educational 
community.  Prevent  dropouts.  If  our 
educational  system  can  reduce  or  prevent 
the  dropout  problem,  it  will  not  only  be 
saving  society  the  cost  of  the  cure,  but 
also  It  will  be  eliminating  the  Achilles' 
heel  of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
kind  of  approach  will  result  in  programs 
that  will  not  only  have  an  impact  at  the 
local  level,  but  have  nationwide  signifi- 
cance. Zeroing  resources  on  certain  tar- 
get schools  or  classrooms  will  accelerate 
the  collection  of  objective  data  that  will 
permit  us  to  determine  what  programs 
work  and  what  programs  do  not.  My  staff 
and  I  have  talked  to  many  people  regard- 
ing this  dropout  proposal  including  Dr. 
James  Conant,  Dr.  Max  Rafferty,  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Superintendent  Jack  Crowther, 
of  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  system, 
Dr.  Ralph  Dailard,  of  the  San  Diego 
school  system  and  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  of 
California  Compensatory  Education.  All 
seem  to  think  this  amendment  would  be 
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helpful  and  UMful  in  meeting  the  crisis 
that  exists  in  our  slimi  schools. 

fa*  BiLnraxTM.  bditcation  act 

Mr.  President,  as  coauthor  of  S.  428, 
the  BUingua]  Education  Act  of  1S67,  I 
am  very  iriefksed  that  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee  has  99- 
proved  the  incorporation  of  the  bilingual 
program  as  a  new  title  VII  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

The  bilingual  program  is  a  much 
needed  one.  As  the  hearing  record  re- 
veals it  had  overwhelming  support  in  the 
State  of  California  and  throughout  the 
southwestern  part  of  our  great  country. 
This  program  attempts  to  reach  young- 
sters who  face  unique  education  prob- 
lems because  of  their  inability,  and  that 
of  their  parents,  to  speak  English.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  progT«ma  will  cause 
local  educational  agencies  to  devise  pro- 
grams to  bridge  the  language  gap.  and 
thereby  close  the  educational  gap  which 
obviously  exists  between  English-speak- 
ing and  non-English-speaking  young- 
sters. 

As  I  remarked  when  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Bilingual  Education  was 
in  California  in  June  as  part  of  its  field 
hearings : 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  lan- 
guage problem  multiplies  the  dlfflcultie*  of 
the  young  Mexican-American  student  aa  he 
enters  the  English-speaking  schools  of  this 
country.  We  must  not  forget  that  fop  many 
of  these  youngsters,  the  only  language  they 
really  know  is  Spanish.  Pop  many  of  these 
youngsters  the  only  language  they  hear  at 
home  Is  Spanish.  With  a  different  language 
and  a  different  cultural  background,  these 
students  begin  their  school  careers  under 
severe  handicaps.  A  sixth  grade  teacher  in 
California  school  observed:  "These  children 
(Mexican-Americans)  start  school  with  a 
decided  handicap,  they  fall  behind  their 
classmates  in  the  first  grade,  and  each  pass- 
ing year  finds  them  farther  behind.  They  are 
conditioned  to  failure  in  the  early  years  of 
their  schooling  and  each  passing  year  only 
serves  to  reinforce  their  feeling  of  failure 
and  frustration.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  as  soon 
as  they  are  sixteen,  or  can  pass  fop  sixteen, 
they  begin  dropping  out  of  school." 

This  program  should  help  to  reduce 
the  very  high  dropout  rate  of  Mexican- 
American  children. 

This  educational  gap  Is  further  shown 
by  the  statistics  taken  from  the  Senate 
report  and  I  quote: 

These  children,  who  number  around  three 
million  of  school  age.  are  deprived  of  equal 
educational  opportunities  because  of  their 
limited  comnmni  cation  skills.  This  la  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  the  five  South- 
western states,  which  contain  approxiinately 
one  and  one-half  million  Spanish -speaking 
children  of  school  age,  the  average  years 
of  school  completed  is  7.14  Spanish  sur- 
names, 9  for  non-white,  an.^  12.1  for  white. 
There  Is  a  similar  correlation  between  low 
family  Incomes  and  their  inability  to  speak 
EngUsh.  For  example,  in  the  same  five 
Southweetepn  states,  34.8  per  cent  of  the 
Spanish  surname  populations  are  from  fami- 
lies of  incomes  below  $3,000  as  compared  to 
21  per  cent  of  the  general  population.  The 
solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the  ability 
of  our  local  educational  agencies  with  high 
concentration  of  children  of  limited  Eng- 
lish-speaking abilities  to  develop  and  oper- 
ate bilingual  programs  and  instruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
this  biltngual  program  combined  with 
legislation  which  has  already  been  signed 
into  law  by  Governor  Reagan  in  Califor- 


lUa  permitting  instructloa  in  Spanish 
in  the  State's  public  schoola  r^vesenta 
two  major  itepc  In.  extending  education 
opportunitieg  to  those  youngsters  with 
special  problems  because  of  their  inaUl- 
Ity  to  speak  English.  Tiiis  bilingual  pro- 
gram will,  by  raising  the  level  of  educa- 
tlooal  acliievement,  aJso  increase  the 
eamln«r  potential,  for  the  relationship 
between  levels  of  education  and  earnings 
is  well  known. 

I  will  be  following  the  developments 
of  this  program  very  carefully  not  only 
in  the  State  of  California,  but  through- 
out the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ing on  this  Special  Subcommittee  cm  Bi- 
Ungiml  Education  and  it  Is  personally 
gratifying  to  see  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee's efforts  culminate  with  today's 
Senate  action.  I  am  certain  that  in  the 
years  ahead  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  point  with  pride  to  our  action  in 
adding  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1967  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  my  state- 
ment before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Bilingual  Education,  when  it  was  in  Los 
Angeles  in  June  oi  this  year,  be  printed 
in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Senatoe  Geoegx  Mttspht  Be- 

roME  thb  Spbclal  Subcommittex  on  BnJN- 

CUAL  EoxjCATioir,  Los  Angeles,  Jxtnx  23. 1967 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  welcome  the 
Committee  to  California  enuX  to  teU  you  how 
mtich  the  Stat*  appreciates  your  holding  the 
fkeld  bearings  and  spotlighting  a  moat  Im- 
portant problem.  This  Special  Oomnalttee  la 
focusing  on  the  q;>ecial  problems  of  certain 
citizens  a<  CaUfomla  whom  I  regard  aa  very 
special  pec^le.  I,  of  course,  refer  to  the  Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

AU  Catlfomi&na  are  very  proud  of  the 
contzlbutlona  that  Mexican-Americana  have 
made  to  the  State's  history,  its  culture,  its 
architecture,  ita  art.  In  fact,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans have  contributed  to  every  facet  of  Cali- 
fornia's life  from  Father  Serra  to  those  of 
Mexican-American  origin  serving  in  Vietnam. 
Mexican-Americans  are  the  redplents  at  14 
ntfldala  of  honor  far  heroic  acts  In  Vietnam, 
and  I  understand  that  thla  la  the  largest 
n\imber  won  by  any  one  group. 

California  is  not  only  the  largsst  atate  in 
the  union,  but  we  alao  are  proud  ol  the  tact 
UiMX  we  have  more  Mexican-American  dtl- 
zens  than  aay  other  atate.  m  California,  there 
are  over  one  and  a  half  million  persona  with 
Spanish  surnames  of  whom  80  per  cent  ar« 
native-bom  Americana. 

During  a  recent  field  trip  with  the  poverty 
subcommittee  in  California,  I  once  again  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  with  some  of  my 
good  friends  of  the  Mexican-American  com- 
munity. Their  biggest  concern  was  for  their 
children.  Their  hopes  and  prayers  are  that 
their  children  will  have  a  better  way  of  life 
than  they  themselves  enjoyed.  They  are 
aware  of  the  need  and  importance  of  educa- 
tion. That  is  v^y  I  am  so  ccncemed  that  SO 
per  cent  of  the  Spanish -speaking  people  la 
California  drop  out  of  school  by  tha  eigbth 
grade.  This  ia  a  shocking  statlatlc  and  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  language  problem 
contributes  to  this  unfortunate  situation. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  lan- 
guagr  problem  multiplies  the  difficulties  of 
the  young  Mexican-American  student  aa  he 
enters  the  English-speaking  schools  in  this 
country.  We  must  not  forget  that  for  many 
of  these  yovingsters,  the  only  language  that 
they  reaUy  know  Is   Spanish.  For  many  of 


these  youngsters,  the  only  languag*  that 
they  hear  at  hsme  la  Spanish.  With  a  different 
language  and  different  cultural  haykgrounrta. 
thase  students  begin  their  school  careers 
under  severe  handicaps.  A  alxth  gp^de 
t—ffhar  la  a  CaUfomla  school  obsarved: 
"Theae  children  (Mexican-Americans)  start 
school  with  a  decided  hanrilrap,  thay  laU 
behind  tbelc  dasamatas  in  tha  first  gcade, 
and  each  pasalng  year  fiiuls  thmi  farther 
bahind.  They  are  coruUttnned  to  failure  In 
tb*  early  yeazs  of  tbair  schooling  aitd  each 
paaatng  year  only  aerves  to  reinforce  tbelr 
feeling  of  faUure  and  frustration.  Ia  it  any 
wonder  that  aa  soon  aa  they  axe  alxteen.  or 
can  paaa  for  sixteen,  they  begin  dropping  out 
of  school?" 

In  1966,  the  National  Education  Aaaoda- 
tlon — Tucson  Study — stated  "during  the  two 
or  three  years  of  primary  school  while  the 
pupil  acquires  a  minimal  knowledge  of  Eng- 
liah,  he  falls  seriously  b^rLnd  his  English- 
speaking  contemporaries  in  other  sectiisns  of 
the  comnaunlty.  This  lose  In  subject-knowl- 
edge is  seldom  made  up  by  the  time  ha  entcia 
high  school,  where  be  finda  hlmaelf  unable 
to  compete  aehcdaatlcally  with  bia  Anglo- 
Aaierlcan  scbooUnatea." 

These  Instances  obriously  underscore  the 
neecsalty  for  great  understanding  and  great 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  public  sdiools 
and  those  who  must  moid  and  shape  the 
"iiw**.  ot  theae  children.  Yet  in  the  same  MEA 
study.  It  Is  stated:  "In  some  schoola  the 
speaking  of  Spanish  is  forblddeB  both  In 
classrooms  and  on  the  playground,  except,  of 
course,  in  claaaes  where  Spitnlsh  la  taught. 
Not  Infrequently  students  have  been  pxza- 
lahed  for  lapsing  Into  Spaniah.  Thla  is  even 
extended  to  corporal  punishment.  A  member 
of  our  sarTey  team  tells  of  one  scboot  at 
which  sitcb  punishment  was  dealt  out  to 
children  who  lapsed  into  Spanish  de^ilte  the 
fact  that  Be  per  cent  of  tb*  acbool's  esroU- 
ment  was  Mexican-American."  Thla  aeented 
rather  rldlcoloua  to  m*  and  certainlj^.  1 
thought  it  was  sooaewhat  atypical. 

Recently  when  the  poverty  subcommittee 
waa  to.  California,  I  waa  shocked  U*  hear 
from  one  witneas  that  it  was  neceasary  to 
fight  a  school  board  pule  against  using  the 
school  after  hours  for  meetings  conducted 
In  Spanish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  once  again  applaud  the 
attention  that  this  feommlttee  is  glrtag  to  a 
moat  important  problem.  Peeling  that  edu- 
cation ia  the  best  key  to  the  untocklng  at 
these  most  dUBcult  problems  facing  our  so- 
ciety, aa  a  co-autbor  of  S.  428,  I  pledge  to 
thla  committee  my  full  cooperation  and  ef- 
forts to  secure  expeditious  action  by  tb* 
Congress  on  the  BUingual  Bducatlan  Act. 

Oovemor  Beagan  la  alao  very  tntereated  In 
this  legislation  and  recently  he  signed  into 
law  legl^atlon  permitting  the  stated  acbool 
dlatrlcta  to  provide  instructian  In  a  lacigiMge 
other  than  EngUah.  In  signing  the  meaaure. 
the  Ooveraor  said:  "This  measure  wlU  be  at 
tremendoua  benefit  to  many  Calif onrlana 
particularly  SpanWi-speaUng  chUdren  wha 
will  be  afforded  more  and  better  opportuni- 
ties for  quality  education." 

This  measure,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  mark  a 
significant  step  In  reversing  the  alarming 
dropout  rate  among  Mexican-American  school 
children. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  was  testi- 
mony our  poverty  subcommittee  heard  from 
Mr.  Bruce  A.  Oaarder,  Chief,  Modem  Foreign 
Language  Section,  Office  of  Xducatton.  re- 
laying an  experience  that  occurred  tn  Poerto 
Rico,  and  which  waa  documented  In  a  atady 
by  Columbia  University. 

"In  Puerto  Blco,  In  1925,  tha  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Tteachera  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  made  a  study  of  the  educa- 
tional system  on  that  (stand  wbete  EngUah 
was  the  atajor  raedtniB  of  bntmctioB  litsepit* 
tb*  tact  that  tbe  cUktavnt  iao«ber  tamtam 
la  Spanlah.  The  CotnBta*  TTnlrefaUy  group 
undertook  a  testing  pragrans  to  aaeaaure  pu- 
pil achlev«iB*at  la  all  gjrada*  aad  partica- 
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larly  to  explore  the  relative  effectiveness  of 
learning  through  each  of  the  two  language 
mediums.  To  test  reading,  arithmetic.  Infor- 
mation, language,  and  spelling  they  used  the 
Stanford  Achievement  Test  In  Its  regular 
English  version  and  In  a  Spanish  version 
modlfled  to  fit  Puerto  Rlcan  conditions.  Over 
69.000  tests  were  given. 

"The  results  were  displayed  on  charts  so 
as  to  reveal  graphically  any  significant  dif- 
ference between  achievement  through  Eng- 
lish and  achievement  through  Spanish.  Both 
of  these  could  be  compared  on  the  same 
charts  with  the  average  achievement  of  chil- 
dren In  schools  In  the  continental  United 
States.  I  will  siunmarize  the  findings  In  two 
sentences  : 

"1.  In  comparison  with  children  In  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Puerto  Rlcans* 
achievement  through  English  showed  them 
to  be  markedly  retarded. 

"2.  The  Puerto  Blcan  children's  achieve- 
ment through  Spanish  was,  by  and  large, 
markedly  superior  to  that  of  continental 
United  States  children,  who  were  using  their 
own  mother  tongue,  English. 

"The  Columbia  University  researchers,  ex- 
plaining the  astonishing  fact  that  those  ele- 
mentary school  children  In  Puerto  Rico — 
poverty-stricken,  backward,  'benighted,' 
beautiful  Puerto  Rico — achieved  more 
through  Spanish  than  continental  United 
States  children  did  through  English,  came 
to  the  following  conclusion,  one  with  ex- 
traordinary implications  for  us  here: 

"Spanish  Is  much  more  easily  learned  as 
a  native  language  than  is  English. 

"The  facility  with  which  Spanish  Is 
learned  makes  possible  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  content  into  the  primary  curriculum. 
"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  maintain 
It  and  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  It  as 
a  medliun  of  school  instruction. 

"What  they  were  actually  saying  is  that 
because  Spanish  has  a  much  better  writing 
system  than  English  (i.e.,  the  writing  system 
mAtches  the  sound  system)  speakers  of 
Spanish  can  master  reading  and  writing  very 
qulckJy  and  can  begin  to  acquire  informa- 
tion from  the  printed  page  more  easily  and 
at  an  earlier  age. 

"The  conclusion  Is,  in  sum,  that  if  the 
Spanish-speaking  children  of  out  South- 
west were  given  all  of  their  schooling  through 
both  Spanish  and  English,  there  Is  a  strong 
likelihood  that  not  only  would  their  so-called 
handicap  of  bilinguallsm  disappear,  but  they 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  their 
English-speaking  schoolmates,  at  least  In 
elementary  school,  because  of  the  excellence 
of  the  Spanish  writing  system.  There  are  no 
'reading  problems,"  as  we  know  them,  among 
school  children  In  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries." 

I  am  certain  that  the  recent  action  by  the 
State  Legislature  in  permitting  Instruction 
In  Spcmlsh  and  the  enactment  oX  the  BilLn- 
gaal  Education  Act,  S.  428,  will  result  in  a 
duplication  of  the  experience  that  occurred 
In  Puerto  Klco,  and  I  feel  confident,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  this  Education  Committee 
comes  to  California  some  time  in  the  future, 
we  will  be  hearing  testimony  of  the  progress 
of  the  Mexican-American  student  here. 

LATE    FTTNDINC.-    THE    PROBLEM 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
was  appointed  to  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee  this  year,  I  Immediately 
wrote  many  of  the  educational  leaders  in 
the  State  of  California  asking  them  to 
share  their  expertise  and  experience  with 
me  In  order  that  I  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  serve  on  the  important  sub- 
committee assignment. 

The  response  that  I  received  from  the 
presidents  and  chancellors  of  the  uni- 
versities. State  colleges,  junior  colleges, 
and  the  superintendents  of  schools  were 
moet  gratifying  and  helpful. 

Inevitably,  the  recurrent  complaint  in 
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the  letters  from  the  superintendents  of 
the  various  school  districts  was  the  prob- 
lem created  by  the  late  fimding  by  the 
Congress  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act. 

While  I  feel  certain  this  is  a  serious 
problem  throughout  the  coimtry,  in  Cali- 
fornia, according  to  the  superintendents, 
it  was  critical.  For  example.  California 
law  requires  that  a  written  notice  be 
given  teachers  by  May  15  if  they  are  not 
going  to  be  hired  the  next  year  and  that 
the  district  budget  be  enacted  not  later 
than  early  August.  One  can  see  how  the 
uncertainty  over  the  level  of  Federal 
fimdlng  with  those  two  laws  alone  would 
create  an  administration  nightmare. 

Since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  enacted  in  1965.  the 
record  shows  that  the  school  districts 
failed  to  receive  the  funds  imtil  the 
school  year  had  progressed  many  months. 
This  creates  an  obviously  Impossible  sit- 
uation. I  have  selected  some  typical  re- 
actions of  California  school  superintend- 
ents on  this  problem  of  funding.  From 
Superintendent  Ralph  Dailard  of  the  San 
Diego  school  system: 

Delays  in  appropriations  have  had  a  crip- 
pling effect  on  the  operation  of  the  author- 
ized programs.  I  am  aware  that  the  President 
has  called  this  to  your  attention  in  his  recent 
message  and  urged  "that  Congress  enact  edu- 
cational appropriations  early  enough  to  allow 
the  nation's  schools  and  colleges  to  plan  ef- 
fectively." I  would  add  emphasis  to  this  by 
telling  you  that  as  of  this  moment  I  do  not 
know  the  amount  of  money  the  San  Diego 
City  Schools  will  receive  for  this  year  for  the 
program  for  deprived  children  being  operated 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Under  California  law,  the 
district  budget  had  to  be  enacted  not  later 
than  the  first  week  in  August.  No  appropria- 
tion  had   been  made  at  that  time  for  the 
E^lementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act.  On 
advice  of  the  State  Department  of  Education, 
we  Included  a  budget  estimate  for  the  pur- 
pose equal  to  86%   of  the  amount  we  had 
received  for  the  seven  months  of  operation 
during  fiscal  '66.  I  do  not  yet  have  firm  in- 
formation of   the  amount  we  will  receive. 
Information  I  did  receive  last  week  led  me 
to  believe  that  the  85%   estimate  was  opti- 
mistic and  that  our  actual  grant  would  be 
below  that  level.  I  am  distressed  to  tell  you 
that  I  Issued  instructions  last  week  to  cut 
back  the  project,   freeze  all  vacancies,   and 
cancel  all  unspent  appropriations  for  mate- 
rials. This  will  be  destructive  to  the  morale 
of   the  staff   and   parents  In   the  neighbor- 
hoods being  served.  The  quality  erf  the  pro- 
gram will  suffer.  However,  I  had  no  alterna- 
tive. The  district  does  not  have  fimds  to 
replace  the  deficit  that  has  apparently  oc- 
curred in  Federal  funding.  To  plan  and  oper- 
ate the  authorized  programs  adequately  and 
efficiently,    the    local    school    districts    need 
firm  Information  on  financing  prior  to  final 
budget  enactment  which.  In  general,  occurs 
in  June  or  July.  Funds  must  be  disbursed 
early  to  permit  districts  to  maintain  a  cash 
operation.  The  district  I  represent  had   to 
borrow  $8   million — 10%    of  Its  anticipated 
revenue,  early  In  the  fiscal  year  to  meet  cur- 
rent operations.  The  normal  district  does  not 
have    adequate    cash    reserves    to    maintain 
these  massive  new  programs  when  payments 
are  delayed. 

Also,  from  Superintendent  Coffin,  of 
the  Monterey  Coimty  schools,  came  this 
special  plea: 

On  behalf  of  all  of  tis  In  education,  par- 
ticularly In  CalUornla,  I  would  like  to  enter 
a  special  plea  for  a  revision  of  appropriation 
procedures  and  greater  coordination  of  ap- 


plication deadlines  among  the  varloiu  fed- 
eral acts. 

First,  our  school  districts  must  prepare 
budgets  in  the  spring.  In  order  to  get  quail- 
fied  personnel,  we  must  complete  our  re- 
cruiting by  March  of  each  year.  (Later  than 
that,  the  good  people  who  are  not  already 
signed  are  very  few  and  far  between.)  These 
two  problems,  coupled  with  the  present  tim- 
ing of  appropriations,  lead  to  waste  and  to 
a  lessening  of  program  quality,  for,  unfor- 
tunately, districts  are  too  prone  to  merely 
grab  at  money,  whether  or  not  they  have 
proper  personnel  and  programs.  Just  so  it 
won't  escape.  This  practice  is,  I'm  afraid, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  habits  of  Congress. 

PVom  the  governing  board  of  the  Fre- 
mont Union  High  School  District  the 
need  for  early  funding  was  stated  as 
follows: 

What  we  need  most  In  federal  aid  Is  earlier 
approval  of  federal  grants  so  we  can  plan 
more  effectively  for  their  use.  Since  we  must 
prepare  our  budget  in  Aprtl  for  use  in  the 
following  fiscal  year  (July  1-Jime  30),  It 
would  be  helpful  to  know  how  much  in 
matching  fimds  we  will  need  and  the 
amount  of  outright  grants.  At  the  present 
we  must  budget  for  all  categorical  items 
even  though  many  of  them  may  not  be 
approved. 

Superintendent  LaFleur.  of  the 
Oceanside- Carlsbad  Union  High  School 
District,  deplored  late  funding  In  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

Two  aspects  of  the  federal  assistance  pro- 
gram that  concern  us  the  most  are  those 
which  have  to  do  with  securing  approvals 
on  project  applications  In  time  to  put  the 
project  Into  effect  at  the  begUining  of  the 
school  year  and  the  practice  of  having  to 
wait  for  annual  fundings  for  federal  pro- 
grams. We  have  Incurred  particular  difficulty 
in  getting  approval  on  our  Elementary  & 
Secondary  Act  projects  before  the  school 
year  begins.  When  the  approval  comes  after 
the  start  of  the  year  classes  are  Interrupted, 
students  and  staff  are  confused  and  frus- 
trated and,  as  a  consequence,  the  program 
is  not  nearly  sis  effective  as  it  would  be  if 
instruction  could  proceed  In  an  orderly 
manner. 

With  respect  to  annual  funding,  here 
again  the  problem  is  very  real.  The  programs 
could  be  set  up  for  a  2,  3  or  4  year  period 
with  fiUl  funding  assured  and  the  district 
could  make  long  range  plans  for  their  par- 
ticipation. 

Again,  let  me  thank  you  for  asking  for  an 
opinion.  It  Is  most  encouraging  to  know  that 
our  senatorial  representatives  are  Interested 
in  seeking  counsel  and  advice. 

Superintendent  Moore,  of  the  Ravens- 
wood  City  School  District,  outlined  the 
problems  caused  by  late  funding  in  his 
district  and  urged  correction  of  this  pro- 
gram, sajring : 

Relative  to  federal  assistance  to  districts 
such  as  ours  under  Title  I.  Public  Law  89-10 
enacted  in  1965,  I  believe  that  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  that  needs  to  be  done  now  is 
to  insure  the  allocation  of  money  to  the 
states  not  later  than  May  15  of  a  given  year 
in  order  that  school  districts  might  properly 
plan  the  programs  that  wUl  be  in  effect  dur- 
ing the  next  school  year.  In  California  our 
school  budgets  must  be  adopted  prior  to  the 
tenth  of  August.  During  this  past  year  we 
were  notified  of  our  actual  federal  allot- 
ment only  In  March.  Even  though  we  went 
ahead  and  hired  people,  we  were  taking  an 
extreme  gamble  on  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds.  Anything  that  you  could  do  to  Insure 
that  these  funds  wiu  be  available  at  the 
earliest  date  possible  would  be  far  more  Im- 
portant at  this  time  than  extending  the 
program  or  adding  new  provisions. 

You  may  not  luiow  that  our  allotment 
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this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  we  have  more 
eligible  children,  was  only  86%  of  what  it 
was  for  the  1966-66  school  year.  We  are  now 
being  told  that  we  will  probably  receive  even 
less  next  year.  Under  such  conditions  It  Is 
impossible  to  develop  and  to  carry  on  pro- 
grams that  will  have  a  lasting  effect  on 
children. 

Your  interest  In  our  school  district  and 
your  Interest  in  serving  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  will,  I  am  sure, 
prove  to  be  a  worthwhile  experience  to  you 
and  will  give  us  In  California  someone  with 
whom  we  may  correspond. 

These  observations  of  California  edu- 
cators in  deploring  the  late  funding  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  were  echoed  by  the  1966  report 
of  the  National  Coimcil  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Disadvantaged  Children  when  it 
observed: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Implementation  of 
Title  I  (programs  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren and  the  major  share  of  the  Act's  funds) 
was  greatly  hampered  ...  by  the  non- 
availabUity  of  funds  until  after  the  school 
year  began.  Most  personnel  In  needed 
specialities  were  already  under  contract,  and 
school  administrators  were  forced  to  plan 
projects  almost  overnight  .  .  .  We  strongly 
urge  the  Congress  to  enact  the  next  Title  I 
appropriations  bill  .  .  .  not  later  than  early 
summer  1966  to  permit  more  careful  pro- 
gram development  and  thus  assure  more 
effective  use  of  the  funds. 

ADVANCE  rUKDINO  :  A  SOLTJTION 

Last  year,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Proxtty.  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  the  Senate 
added  a  provision  to  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1966  which  employed  the  continuing 
resolution  device  to  take  care  of  this  late 
funding  problem.  Although  the  Prouty 
amendment,  which  I  supported,  passed 
the  Senate,  It  was  imfortunately  deleted 
in  conference. 

This  year,  the  committee  has  added  an 
amendment  to  title  IV  designed  to  face 
up  to  this  late  funding  problem.  Basi- 
cally, the  amendment  would  place  the 
Elementary  and  Secondarj-  Education 
Act  on  an  advanced  funding  basis.  This 
will  permit  educators  to  better  utilize 
Federal  funds,  and  even  more  impor- 
tantly, result  in  better  programs  for  the 
disadvantaged. 

This  section  is  discussed  on  page  6  of 
the  committee  report  from  which  I  read: 

Under  title  IV  of  H.R.  7819  may  be  found 
committee  recommendations  (1)  to  provide 
specially  for  funding  advance  planning  of 
programs,  and  evaluation  of  programs,  so  as 
to  promote  effective  use  of  program  funds, 
and  (2)  to  meet  the  problem  of  reconciling 
school  budget  and  congressional  appropria- 
tion cycles  to  provide  a  sound  basis  for 
planning  and  operation  of  educational  pro- 
grams, at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  The  first  proposal  woxxld  authorize,  for 
each  fiscal  year  for  which  program  appro- 
priations are  authorized,  appropriations  for 
expenses  (including  gri'ants,  contracts,  or 
other  payments)  for  (1)  planning  for  the 
succeeding  year  and  (2)  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. The  second  proposal,  essentially, 
would  permit  the  President  to  submit  to  the 
Congress,  and  the  Congress  to  enact,  in  one 
fiscal  year  his  funding  recommendations  for 
education  legislation  for  the  next  fiscal  year; 
In  the  Initial  year  of  this  system,  appropria- 
tions for  the  succeeding  year  would  be  In- 


cluded In  the  appropriation  Act  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  If  these  budget  estimates  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  expenditures  would 
not  take  place  untU  the  fiscal  year  desig- 
nated. The  action  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President  In  approving  a^lvanced  funding.  It 
Is  the  committee's  hope,  would  stabilize  a 
difficult  situation  which  has  caused  much 
concern  to  State  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies, Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
others  who  must  plan  and  make  commit- 
ments in  one  fiscal  year  for  expenditures  in 
the  next  fiscal  year. 

Title  rv  would  also  require,  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year,  evaluation  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  upon  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
under  provisions  which  have  been  authorized 
and  funded.  The  evaluation  report  filed  in 
the  penultimate  fiscal  year  tor  which  ap- 
propriations are  authorized  under  a  program 
would  have  to  cover  comprehensively  the 
entire  life  of  the  program;  the  authorization 
of  the  program  would  be  automatically  ex- 
tended for  1  year  at  the  previous  year's  level 
if  the  legislative  process  authorizing  or  de- 
clining to  authorize  an  extension  of  the  pro- 
gram had  not  been  completed  by  the  end  of 
the  session  In  which  the  comprehensive 
evaluation  report  Is  filed. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  also  provides  that  if,  by 
May  16  of  any  year,  the  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  title  1  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  has  not  yet  been  en- 
acted, the  Commissioner  may  execute  grant 
agreements  for  such  succeeding  fiscal  year 
but  only  at  the  current  appropriation  level. 

Appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  educational  agencies  or  Institutions 
under  any  of  the  acts  specified  in  title  IV 
of  the  bUl  could  be  made  available  for  ex- 
pendltvire  by  the  agency  or  Institution  on  the 
basis  of  an  academic  or  a  school  year  if  this 
differs  from  the  fiscal  year. 

OTKEB  IMPOKTANT  PROVISIONS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
aspects  of  the  bill  before  us  today,  in- 
cluding programs  in  which  I  am  vitally 
interested  and  strongly  supported.  They 
include  the  adult  education  programs, 
the  needed  improvements  in  the  migrant 
children  educational  programs,  the 
handicapped  children  provisions,  amend- 
ments improving  education  programs  for 
Indian  children,  extension  of  the  school 
library  resources  and  instructional  mate- 
rial section  of  the  act,  greater  authority 
for  the  States  under  title  m,  supple- 
mental educational  centers,  and  the  im- 
pacted aid  programs. 

IMPACTED    aid:    CAUrOENIA'S   ELIGIBILrrT 
ASSURED 

I  heard  the  disturbing  reports  again 
this  year  regarding  the  latter  program. 
Specifically,  rumors  reached  me  that  the 
Office  of  Education  was  going  to  rule  that 
jimior  colleges  in  California,  because  of 
the  restructuring  in  the  junior  college 
system  would  become  ineligible  for  im- 
pacted aid  assistance.  To  prevent  this, 
I  was  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  I  feel  confident  would  have  been 
accepted  by  the  committee.  However,  I 
received  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation advising  me  that  the  California 
junior  colleges  would  remain  eligible  thus 
eliminating  this  necessity  for  a  correc- 
tive amendment.  So  that  the  record  will 
remain  clear.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  earlier  fioor  statement  on  this 
subject  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 


ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Congressional  Rbcoro, 

Oct.  19.  1967) 

JtTNiOR  College  EuciBiLrrT  Under  the 

iMPACTED-AiD   Program 

Mr.  MiTRPHT.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  as  my 
colleagues  may  recall,  I  opposed  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  eliminate  the  so-called 
Impacted-aid  program.  Public  Law  81-815 
and  title  I,  Public  Law  81-874. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this  issue,  I 
appeared  on  April  5,  1966,  before  the  Educa- 
tion Subcoounittee  and  strongly  urged  the 
subcommittee  to  reject  the  administration's 
recommendation  and  accept  my  amendment, 
which  continued  Junior  college  eUgibillty. 
The  subcommittee,  and  later  the  full, Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  agreed  with 
me,  and  as  a  result,  the  Senate  adopted  the 
Murphy  amendment  continuing  Junior  col- 
lege eligibility.  Congressman  Bell  of  Cali- 
fornia led  this  fight  on  the  House  side. 

Again  this  year  it  appeared  that  the  loss 
of  funds  was  threatened.  Recently,  the  Cali- 
fornia State  legislature  passed,  and  the 
Governor  signed  Into  law,  legislation  estab- 
lishing a  new  15-member  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  California  Community  Colleges, 
which  will  be  the  new  governing  body  for  the 
State's  Jimior  colleges.  The  new  board  will 
succeed  to  the  responsibilities  previously 
exercised  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
the  director  of  education,  and  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

As  a  result  of  this  administrative  change, 
I  heard  disturbing  reports  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was 
about  to  render  a  ruling  making  California 
Junior  colleges  no  longer  eligible  for  the 
Impacted-ald  assistance. 

With  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  presentiy  being  considered  In 
executive  session  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  I  was  determined  not  to  allow 
this  "vehicle"  to  clear  the  Congress  and  then 
to  hear  the  Department  had  ruled  California 
Junior  colleges  ineligible. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  funds,  I  prepared 
an  amendment  which  I  planned  to  offer.  If 
necessary,  to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  and  which,  incidentally,  I  am 
confident  would  have  been  accepted  by  the 
subcommittee.  I  also  pressed  the  Depart- 
ment to  render  an  Immediate  decision  on 
this  matter  and  provided  them  with  a  copy 
of  the  California  State  law. 

I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President,  to  have  re- 
ceived late  yesterday  a  letter  from  Mr.  James 
F.  Hortin,  Acting  Director,  Office  of  School 
Assistance  in  Federally  Affected  Areas,  rul- 
ing that  California  would  remain  eligible. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  letter  be 
printed  In  full  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Department    or    Health,    Bdttca- 
noN,   AND   Welfare,   Ovtice  or 
Education, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  18,  1987. 
Hon.  George  Mitrprt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mttrpbt  :  Thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  the  California  State  law.  Chapter 
1549,  approved  by  the  Governor  on  Aug- 
ust 20,  1967,  relative  to  Junior  colleges 
(grades  13  and  14)  which  you  sent  to  our 
c^ce  yesterday. 

The  provisions  of  the  new  Act  have  been 
reviewed  by  our  Counsel  and  the  Commis- 
sioner has  determined  that  those  junior  col- 
leges in  California  which  were  considered  to 
be  legal  "local  educational  agencies"  for  pur- 
poses of  Public  Law  81-816  and  nUe  I,  Pub- 
lic Law  81-874,  under  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
vious California  law  are  not  precluded  from 
the  same  classification  under  the  new  Act. 

Should  you  have  need  for  further  infor- 
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matlon  r«latl7e  to  this  matter  we  wUl  be 
glad  to  oblige. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JjLttXa  P.  HORTTW, 

Acting  Director.  School  Aaaiatance  in 
Federally  Affected  Areas. 

'Mr.  MxTKPHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  extreme- 
ly proud  OS  the  educational  system  In  the 
State  Of  California.  In  my  judgment.  It  Is 
unparalled  In  the  NaUon.  The  junior  col- 
lege* are  an  Important  part  of  this  great 
educational  system.  At  this  very  moment  In 
California  84  out  of  every  100  college  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  are  In  our  junior  col- 
lege system.  This  statlstle  In  Itself  under- 
scores their   importance. 

CallfcHnla  has  been  the  pioneer  In  the  j\in- 
tor  college  movement  which  has  spread 
throughout  the  Natl<».  As  of  October  of  last 
year,  there  were  78  Junior  colleges  In  the 
State,  and  there  may  be  more  now  for  they 
are  growing  so  fast  that  I  have  trouble  keep- 
ing track  of  them.  By  early  1970,  It  U  ex- 
pected there  will  be  100.  Had  a  ruling  been 
made  that  the  California  Junior  colleges  were 
Ineligible,  a  heavy  blow  would  have  been  In- 
flicted upon  some  of  these  colleges. 

Since  CallfcHnla  has  been  the  leader  In  the 
Junior  college  movement,  I  believe  that  any 
decision  harmful  to  the  California  system 
might  have  national  repercussions.  And,  Mr. 
President,  the  junior  colleges  continue  to 
grow  Hattonally.  I  am  advised  that  there  w«re 
i^jprozimately  850  Junlcnr  colleges  In  the 
country  last  year,  and  67  new  ones  will  open 
this  year.  These  junior  colleges  were  attended 
by  1.6  million  last  year  and  an  additional 
350.000  students  will  be  enrolled  this  school 
year. 

r,  of  course,  am  delighted  over  the  ruling  of 
the  Department.  I  am  pleased  no  amendment 
will  be  necessary.  This  ruling  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  applauded  by  educators,  cltl- 
■ena,  and  particularly  the  Junior  college  stu- 
dents. 

EJLHUMT    1 

IRrmi   the   Los   Angeles   Herald   Examiner, 

Nov.  12,  19871 

Reasikg  and  Ranking 

The  poor  showing  on  reading  tests  made 
by  pupUa  of  the  Loe  Angeles  city  school  sys- 
tem Is  cause  for  concern  but  not  panic. 

Even  before  the  results  of  the  tests  were 
revealed,  school  officials  had  Initiated  many 
moves  to  Improve  reading  skills.  This  effort 
tmdoubtedly  will  be  reflected  In  the  next  test- 
ing. If  It  isn't,  then  a  general  alarm  should 
be  sounded — ^for  reading  is  the  key  that 
unlocks  all  doors  to  knowledge. 

The  quality  of  education  In  the  Los  Angeles 
pubUc  schools  Is  not  uniform.  It  wUl  vary 
Xrom  school  to  school,  depending  on  social 
and  economic  factors,  parental  Interest  and 
the  competence  of  teachers. 

Education  also  must  cope  with  budgetary 
problems  resulting  from  voter  rejection  of 
school  bond  Issues.  And  the  Los  Angeles 
schools  must  contend  with  having  30.000 
children  on  double  sessions. 

The  state's  175-day  school  year,  five  days 
less  than  the  minimum  of  most  other  states 
Is  another  handicap.  And  the  loss  of  10  to 
15  days  In  the  mid-year  change  of  semester 
takes  Its  toll. 

But  Supt.  Jack  Crowther  has  zeroed  In  on 
these  problems  and  recommended  that  the 
school  day  be  lengthened  a  half  hour  for 
first  and  second-grade  pupils,  and  the  mid- 
term promotion  system  be  eliminated. 

The  allocation  of  additional  time  for 
reading  Instruction  Is  a  definite  plus  factor 
already  at  work  In  the  schools.  Supplement- 
ing this  effort  Is  the  decision  to  hire  34 
reading  spedallsts  to  work  with  new 
teachers. 

The  Loe  Angeles  schools  have  their  prob- 
lems, true,  but  strong,  imaginative  leadership 
Is  acting  to  solve  them.  We  think  that  lead- 
ership merits  all  the  help  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  can  give. 

And,  by  the  way,  a  school  system  that 
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feeds  an  ever  greater  percentage  ot  Its  sto- 
dents  Into  the  best-ln-the-naUon  onlveratty 
and  college  system  In  CaUfomla  must  be 
doing  something  rights. 

fFlom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Nov.  S,  1967] 
Loe  Anoei.es  Stttdents  Among  Poobest  Read- 
ess  ZM  Unttsd  States,  Tests  Show 
(By  Jack  McCurdy) 

Students  In  the  Loe  Angeles  city  schools, 
particularly  those  In  the  first  three  grades, 
are  among  the  worst  readers  In  the  nation, 
test  results  showed  Thursday. 

Major  findings  Indicated: 

1 — Loe  Angeles  first  graders  are  In  the  bot- 
tom 7%  of  the  national  norm  In  reading. 

a — Pupils  are  one  year  behind  the  norm 
for  reading  ability  by  the  time  they  reach 
the  third  grade. 

3 — Los  Angeles  ranks  10th  tLmnng  Califor- 
nia's 10  largest  school  districts  in  reading 
achievement  in  the  first,  second  and  third 
grades. 

4 — Sixth  graders  are  in  the  lower  20%  na- 
tionally. 

5 — Tenth  graders  scored  in  the  lower  35  % . 

"California's  statewide  attainment  (In 
reading)  Is  substantially  below  that  of  the 
national  sample  .  .  .  and  Los  Angeles'  attain- 
ment is  substantially  below  that  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  whole,"  the  report  concluded. 

The  Board  of  Education  appeared  stunned 
by  test  results  submitted  by  Supt.  Jack  P. 
Crowther. 

"This  Is  a  crisis."  said  Dr.  Ralph  Rich- 
ardson, a  board  member.  "Districts  as  large 
as  this  usually  move  with  caution,  but  this 
calls  for  a  renewed,  redoubled,  dramatic  ef- 
fort." 

Crowther  called  for  a  series  of  actions  In- 
cluding : 

1 — Eliminating  the  mid-year  promotion 
system  throughout  the  city  schools  to  save 
time  for  classroom  instruction. 

(This  would  virtually  do  away  with  semes- 
ters and  make  the  September-June  school 
year  a  continuous  period  of  classes  without 
promotion  from  lower  to  upper  grades  in 
January.) 

2 — Extending  the  school  day  by  30  minutes 
for  first  and  second  graders. 

3 — Hiring  of  24  specialists  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  to  help  new  teachers  Improve 
their  performances. 

While  accepting  his  proposals,  the  board 
voted  to  authorize  Crowther  to  seek  "an 
emergency  measure  in  the  Leglslattire  to  lift 
reading  to  a  priority  level." 

TEKPOaASY     RELIEF 

The  board  asked  for  "temporary  relief  from 
selected  (state)  mandated  programs  having 
less  urgency  then  reading."  referring  to  cer- 
tain subjects  other  than  reading  which  the 
State  Education  Code  says  must  be  taught. 

Richardson  and  Mrs.  Georgiana  Hardy, 
board  president,  suggested  that  the  district 
go  ahead  "and  break  the  law  for  a  while" 
to  emphasize  reading  at  the  expense  of  the 
state-mandated  sabjects. 

"I  am  quite  serious,"  Mrs.  Hardy  said  and 
Richardson  agreed. 

The  Stanford  Reading  Test  was  admin- 
istered to  all  first,  second,  third,  sixth  and 
10th  graders  late  In  1966,  and  early  this 
year. 

scobes  oinxRioaATX 

Results  showed  the  scores  for  the  sixth  and 
10th  graders  had  deteriorated  when  com- 
pared to  tests  in  1965  and  1964,  respectively. 
Results  were  virtually  unchanged  for  first 
and  second  graders. 

This  showed  that  first  graders  were  about 
3  months  behind  the  national  norm  and 
second  graders  eight  months,  trailing  by  one 
year  in  the  third  grade. 

In  raw  test  scores,  the  first  graders  scored 
a  median  of  23  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
age of  47.  Second  graders  were  28  compared 
to  50  natlcmally.  There  was  no  comparison 
for  third  graders. 

While   first   graders   scored   in    the   lower 


7%  of  the  national  norm,  second  graden 
were  in  the  bottom  11%  and  third  graders  In 
the  lowest  21%. 

Dr.  Howard  Bowman,  director  of  the  dty 
schools'  testing  section,  said  questions  had 
been  raised  about  the  validity  of  the  tests. 

They  were  used  here  for  the  first  time  In 
1966  after  four  years  of  using  other  tests. 

However,  Bowman  said,  students  did  not 
Improve  their  scores  this  year  although  they 
were  more  familiar  with  the  tests. 

In  addlUon,  the  Stanford  testers  fovmd 
that  examinations  for  other  parts  of  the 
nation  have  had  to  be  made  harder  because 
student  performance  Is  rising,  while  Los 
Angeles  students  have  not  shown  similar 
Improvement. 

On  the  sixth  and  10th  grade  tests,  per- 
centile scares  were  down  from  20  to  18  for 
the  younger  group  over  latt  year  and  were 
unchanged  for  the  high  school  students. 

The  test  analysis  indicated  scores  for  Loe 
Angeles  students  were  virtually  iinchanged 
between  1962  and  1965,  but  the  latest  results 
are  "appreciably  below"  preceding  years. 

In  general.  Bowman  said,  the  scores  '-are 
down  by  a  considerable  amount — much  larger 
than  we  are  accustomed  to  receiving." 

Some  board  members  said  the  test  scores 
might  have  been  pulled  down  by  low  per- 
formances in  Negro  and  Mexican-American 
areas. 

SCORES     GENESAU.T     LOW 

Although  the  district  refused  to  release  re- 
sults of  individual  schools,  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  results  were  generally  low 
throughout  the  school  system. 

Crowther  said  he  is  appointing  a  tMk  forc« 
to  work  out  details  of  his  proposals  which 
will  be  submitted  to  the  board. 

This  win  determine  when  to  begin  elimi- 
nating the  mid-year  promotion  system.  The 
extension  of  the  school  day  for  first  and 
second  grades  wlU  be  effective  Jan.  29. 

Crowther  said  five  years  ago  the  district 
had  one  specialist  for  every  17  new  teachers 
but  that  this  ratio  has  been  steadily  re- 
duced to  meet  budget  cutbacks.  The  last 
34  were  eliminated  trom  the  budget  this 
year. 

The  superintendent  told  the  board  that 
growing  enrollments  and  lack  of  tax  revenue 
have  decisively  damaged  the  educational  pro- 
gram. 

"We  have  tightened  our  belts,  we  have 
lopped  here  and  cut  there.  And,  frankly,  I 
think  we  must  tell  people  that  our  educa- 
tional program  has  been  harmed,"  he  said. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2,   1967] 

Crrr  Pxtfils  Losino  OaonNo  in  Readimg  and 

AairHMETic 

(By  Leonard  Buder) 

Pupils  In  the  dty  school  system  are  con- 
tinuing to  loee  ground  in  reading  and  arith- 
metic, a  Board  of  Education  report  disclosed 
yesterday.  The  report,  giving  the  results  of 
standardized  achievement  tests  conducted 
during  the  1966-67  school  year,  showed  that 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  lagged  behind 
national  norma  or  st^andards  In  virtually 
every  grade. 

Despite  a  systemwide  effort  on  Intensifying 
and  Improving  education  in  the  basic  sub- 
jects, the  achievement  gap  between  young- 
sters here  and  those  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
as  represented  by  the  national  test  sampling, 
was  wider  last  spring  than  ever  before. 

One  of  every  three  pupils  In  the  city 
schools  was  a  year  or  more  behind  In  reading 
last  spring,  the  report  showed. 

The  gap  between  the  achievement  of  city 
pupils  aiMl  the  national  standards  showed 
up  In  the  second  grade,  the  first  tested,  and 
became    more    pronounced    in    the    upper 
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In  the  fourth  through  sixth  grades,  one  of 
every  five  pupils  was  two  years  or  more  be- 
hind in  reading. 

In  the  seventh  through  ninth  grades,  one 
of  every  three  youngsters  was  two  years  or 


1 


more  behind.  One  of  every  nine  pupUs  was 
four  years  behind. 

In  a  test  of  arithmetic  sklUs — given  to 
fourth  and  sixth  grades — two  of  every  three 
children  had  an  achievement  rate  below  the 
national  standard. 

The  boeird  also  made  available  the  reading 
test  results  for  each  elementary,  Intermediate 
and  Junior  high  school  in  the  city. 

This  was  in  line  with  a  bocu'd  policy 
adopted  last  year  to  give  the  public  more 
information  about  school  matters.  Some  per- 
sons in  the  school  system  have'  asserted  In  the 
past  that  the  release  of  individual  school  re- 
sults could  lead  to  unfair  comparisons  by 
parents  and  others. 

The  data  showed  the  wide  range  In  achieve- 
ment between  pupils  in  schools  in  different 
sections  of  the  city — a  matter  that  has  been 
increasingly  pointed  up  by  critical  slum 
residents. 

Pupils  in  middle-income  communities  were 
frequently  two  or  more  years  above  the  na- 
tional standards.  Those  in  predominantly 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  neighborhoods  were 
generally  one  to  two  years  behind  the  na- 
tional standard,  and  brought  down  the  city- 
wide  scores. 

SOME    PROGRESS    NOTED 

Despite  the  seemingly  bleak  test  results 
for  the  system,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bernard  E.  Donovan  said  at  a  news  confer- 
ence at  board  headquarters  in  Brooklyn  that 
he  was  "encouraged  by  what  looks  like  some 
progress  towards  better  reading,"  particularly 
in  the  early  grades. 

He  noted  that  when  the  first  reading  test 
of  the  school  year  was  given  in  September, 
1966,  only  28.9  per  cent  of  the  second-graders 
were  reading  at  or  above  the  norm  for  that 
point.  When  the  second  test  was  given  last 
April  46.1  per  cent  were  at  or  above  the 
appropriate  norm. 

Dr.  Donovan  said  that  it  appeared  that  the 
system's  efforts  to  improve  reading  were  "be- 
ginning to  pay  off." 

To  a  reporter's  question  of  whether  last 
year's  scores  were  the  "worst  ever,"  the  Su- 
perintendent conceded  that  they  were. 

"But  a  headline  of  that  nature  would  set 
back  our  efforts  and  undermine  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish,"  the  Superintendent 
said. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  California  that 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  com- 
ments he  has  made  about  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee.  His  comments 
should  be  applied,  as  he  knows,  to  the 
full  subcommittee,  and  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

As  an  indication  of  how  appreciative 
I  am  of  his  remarks,  I  wish  to  announce 
to  him  that  he  owes  me  a  cup  of  coffee. 
He  may  not  know  it.  but  not  so  many 
days  ago  I  was  in  California.  In  the 
course  of  an  open  forum  discussion  which 
followed  a  speech  I  delivered  on  a  sub- 
ject matter  with  which  the  Senator  from 
California  does  not  agree  with  me,  I  was 
asked  to  comment  on  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  want  him  to  know  that,  In 
the  presence  of  his  constituents,  I  said 
he  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

I  pointed  out  in  that  discussion  that 
the  bill  that  I  was  about  to  manage  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  contained  a  series 
of  contributions  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  Including  amendments  that 
he  either  authored  or  cosponsored. 

I  was  pleased  to  say  that  In  California, 
as  I  am  pleased  to  say  it  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  today,  for  he  has  extended 
to  this  chairman  more  than  the  coop- 
eration to  which  a  chairman  is  entitled. 


I  thank  him  very  much  for  that  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
most  sincerely.  I  shall  be  more  than 
pleased  to  provide  the  cup  of  coffee. 

I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that 
flattery  of  this  nature  is  still  very  ac- 
ceptable. I  am  still  young  and  impres- 
sionable. But  I  hope  that  his  words  will 
not  turn  my  head  for  activities  in  the 
future,  because  I  look  forward  to  the 
privilege  of  serving  many  more  years 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  this  most  important  com- 
mittee. 

It  is  even  fim  sometimes  to  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  because 
he  is  so  gracious  in  disagreement  and  so 
capable  in  argument. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Flattery  is  not  intended 
by  my  comments;  but  I  know  how  the 
Senator  feels,  because  I  feel  that  way 
sometimes  in  some  of  the  things  I  have 
said.  But  I  am  sincere  in  paying  this 
compliment  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


ECONOMIC  SLOWDOWN  SHOWS 
WHY  TAX  INCREASE  EXACIliY 
THE  WRONO  MTJT/ICINE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Ar- 
thur Ross,  the  able  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  has  Just  sent  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, his  analysis  of  wages,  prices,  and 
productivity  for  the  third  quarter  of 
1967. 

This  analysis,  from  the  man  chiefly 
responsible  for  our  economic  statistics, 
should  be  "must"  reading  for  tiny  Sena- 
tor who  supports  a  tax  Increase. 

The  report  does  show  that  output  in- 
creased in  the  third  quarter  of  the  year. 
But,  as  the  report  argues,  output  fluctu- 
ations have  moved  erratically  in  the  past 
and  are  far  more  meaningful  if  put  to- 
gether on  the  basis  of  moving  averages 
covering  four  consecutive  quarters  or  the 
full  year  ending  with  the  third  quarter  of 
1967. 

On  this  basis,  real  output  of  all  this 
Nation's  goods  and  services — ^not  Just  in- 
dustrial output,  which  is  down,  but  all 
of  it — increased  only  2  percent  and.  as 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  points  out, 
this  is  only  "half  the  rate  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  labor  force  growth  and 
long-term  productivity  gains." 

Mr.  President,  this  means  that  unless 
the  economy  speeds  up,  unless  we  get 
more  demand  and  production,  imemploy- 
ment  Is  going  to  increase. 

So  I  would  ask  the  advocates  of  the 
administration's  tax  increfise,  which 
would  take  $10  billion  at  an  annual  rate 
out  of  the  economy  and  eliminate  a  mil- 
lion Jobs:  "How  in  the  world  do  you  rec- 
oncile such  an  economic  slowdown  pol- 
icy with  an  economy  that  is  growing  so 
slowly  that,  even  without  a  tax  increase, 
demand  is  so  anemic,  so  limping  that  we 
can  only  absorb  about  half  our  increase 
in  the  labor  force?" 

How  much  do  we  have  to  increase  tm- 
emplojmient  to  meet  the  administration's 
objective? 

The  second  fascinating  revelation  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  most  re- 
cent report  is  that  prices  are  rising  be- 
cause costs  are  rising,  and  labor  costs 


especially  are  rising  more  rapidly  than 
productivity.  As  any  cost  aoooimtant  in 
any  firm  in  America  can  tell  you,  this 
means  that  those  wage-price  increases 
are  being  translated  into  hi^er  prices. 
American  business  cost  accounts  what  it 
produces.  A  major  reason  why  it  care- 
fully accounts  for  its  costs  is  so  that  It 
can  price  what  It  produces.  If  a  business 
sell  below  its  cost,  it  does  not  stay  in  ; 
business. 

To  this  cost-push  inflation  the  tax 
increase  contributes  adversely  in  two 
ways.  First,  taxes  are  a  cost.  The  corpo- 
ration Income  tax  increase  proposed  by 
the  administration  will  be  translated  into 
higher  prices.  And  the  tax  on  the  labor 
union  member's  personal  income  will  also 
tend  to  find  Its  way  into  higher  wages 
and  higher  prices. 

So  the  tax  increase  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  present  anti-inflation 
fight  by  taking  income  and  effective  de- 
mand out  of  the  economy.  We  have  too 
little  of  it  now.  The  diminution  of  that 
demand  by  a  tax  increase  will  contribute 
in  still  another  way  to  higher  prices. 

As  production  is  reduced  by  the  fall  in 
demand,  the  lesser  production  must  cover 
the  same  overhead.  This  means  unit  costs 
go  up. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  far  out  the- 
ory. This  was  the  brilliant  analysis  of 
Charles  Schultze  when  he  was  freer  to 
speak  his  mind.  He  is  a  distinguished 
professor,  and  he  appeared  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  in  1959  and 
pointed  out  that  under  these  conditions 
a  tax  increase  can  increase  prices  and 
not  decrease  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
statement  that  I  made  more  slowly. 
Lower  production,  because  the  tax  In- 
crease reduces  demand,  means  higher 
costs  for  each  unit  produced  because 
overhead  must  be  covered. 

Reducing  income  by  increasing  taxes 
does  indeed  stem  Inflation  when  demand 
is  excessive  £uid  production  soaring.  Then 
It  does  keep  too  much  money  from  chas- 
ing too  few  goods  up  to  higher  prices.  But 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  report 
shows  once  again  that  this  is  emphat- 
ically not  the  present  situation. 

If  there  are  any  better  statistics  than 
we  can  get  from  Oovemment  I  would 
like  to  know  what  they  are.  When  prices 
are  going  up  because  costs  are  pushing 
them  up,  then  higher  taxes  that  reduces 
demand  and  therefore  production  does 
Increase  unit  cost  and,  tJierefore,  prices. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  this  interesting 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
emphsusizes  still  another  reason  why  this 
economy  does  not  need  a  ifurther  tax  In- 
crease. In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year 
three  elements  that  contributed  most  to 
the  rise  in  prices  were:  The  price  of 
cigarettes,  of  electricity,  and  rent.  And 
why?  Because  in  each  case  taxes  forced 
their  prices  up.  Cigarette  tax  increases 
pushed  the  price  of  cigarettes  up.  New 
sales  taxes  on  utilities  in  a  number  of 
large  cities  shoved  up  the  price  of  elec- 
tricity. Rent  rose  because  of  higher  prop- 
erty taxes. 

For  the  Federal  Government  to  solve 
the  taxpayer's  problems  further  by  an- 
other tax — ^thls  a  whopping  ten  billion 
increase  in  PMeral  Income  taxes— can 
hardly  be  classified  as  kindness  to  the 
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American  citizen  whether  he  is  viewed 
as  a  taxjjayer  or  as  a  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  to  which  I  have  alluded 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

REVtFW  OF  Wages,  Prices,  and  Prodttctivih, 
Third  Qxtartek    1967 

U.S.   Department   or   Labor,    Bti- 

REAU  or  Labor  Statistics, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  November  29,  1967. 

STXMMART 

Output  grew  at  an  Increasing  rate  d\irlng 
the  third  quarter,  but,  as  frequently  occurs 
during  a  protracted  period  of  slow  growth, 
productivity  Increases  continued  substan- 
tially below  trend.  At  the  same  time,  average 
hourly  compensation  was  rising  strongly.  As 
»  result,  cost  per  unit  of  output  again  rose 
at  about  double  the  post  World  War  II  pace. 

As  demand  gained  strength  and  costs  con- 
tinued to  rise,  industrial  prices  resumed  their 
upward  trend  after  five  months  without  a 
change,  and  the  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  continued  unabated.  A  sizeable  decline 
In  prices  of  farm  products  due  to  expanded 
supplies  helped  to  offset  a  portion  of  these 
ilsea. 

I.    PRODtJCnVTTT    AND   UXTT   LABOR    C06TS 

In  the  third  quarter  of  1967,  real  output 
of  the  private  economy  rose  at  the  highest 
rate  since  early  1966,  and  man-hours  re- 
bounded partially  from  the  sharp  drop  In 
the  prevloim  quarter.  (Table  la)  Since  both 
t&cUxs  rose,  output  per  man-hour  Increased 
only  slowly.  Hourly  compensation  continued 
to  .  1  ;e,  although  at  a  slower  pace  than  in 
most  recent  quarters,  so  that  the  rise  In  labor 
cost  per  unit  of  output  continued  to  be 
nearly  double  the  long-range  average. 

Because  changes  in  output  frequently  do 
not  appear  simultaneously  with  man-hour 
changes,  quarterly  changes  In  output  per 
man-hour  data  tend  to  fluctuate,  especially 
when  output  gains  move  as  erratically  as 
they  have  In  the  past  two  years.  Moving 
averages  which  take  into  account  a  longer 
span  of  time  present  more  meaningful 
results. 

In  the  most  recent  four  quarters,  ending 
September  1967.  growth  in  real  output  of 
the  private  economy  increased  somewhat  as 
compared  with  earlier  periods,  but  it  was  only 
2  percent.  This  is  hardly  half  the  rate  neces- 
sary to  keep  pace  with  labor  force  growth 
*nd  long-term  productivity  gains.  The  slow 
rat«  of  output  growth,  which.  In  the  short 
run.  Is  flvquently  associated  with  low  pro- 
ductivity gains,  was  reflected  in  an  Increase 
in  output  per  man-hour  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  about  2  percent.  Basically,  this  was  the 
same  rate  as  in  most  quarters  since  the  eco- 
nomic stowdown  In  the  second  quarter  of 
1960  and  was  wen  iinder  the  postwar  aver- 
age of  3. a  p^cent  or  the  1961-66  average  of 
3.6  percent.  The  total  number  of  man-hours 
made  no  gain  over  these  quarters;  the  serv- 
ice sector  showed  some  gains  and  the  goods 
areas  some  declines. 

Hourly  labor  costs  advanced  more  than 
6^4  percent  in  the  most  recent  four  quarters 
as  compared  with  the  postwar  average  of 
nearly  5  percent.  The  Increase  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  In  1966  and  earlier  In  1967, 
largely  because  of  the  sooaUer  social  security 
Increase  this  past  year,  greater  employment 
in  the  low-wage  industries,  and  delay  in  sev- 
eral Important  wage  negotiations.  With 
hourly  compensation  continuing  to  rise  at  a 
faster  pace  than  the  long-term  average  and 
productivity  sagging  below  trend,  labor  costs 
per  unit  of  output  roac  at  double  the  post- 
war average. 

n,  WAfiKB.  SAI.ARTRH,  AND  BSNSVIT8 

Hourly  expendtturw  on.  wages  and  bene- 
fits (excepting  social  security  taxes)  for  em- 


ployees >  In  the  private  nonfarm  economy 
rose  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the  first  three 
quarten  of  1967  as  In  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year.  However,  because  social  se- 
curity taxes  rose  more  in  1966  than  in  1967, 
hourly  labor  coats  as  a  whole  advanced  5.0 
percent  In  the  first  three  quarters  of  last 
year  as  against  4.4  percent  this  year.  (Table 
3) 

Average  hourly  earnings  in  the  total  pri- 
vate economy  rose  at  about  the  same  pace 
In  the  two  periods.  In  finance,  insurance  and 
real  estate,  trucking,  and  laundries,  hourly 
earnings  advanced  more  in  1967  than  in 
1966.  Real  estate  (which  includes  some  build- 
ing services)  and  laundries  were  affected  by 
the  changes  in  the  FLSA  minimum  In  Feb- 
ruary 1967.  FLSA  Increases — the  1967  change 
or  the  anticipated  1968  change — presumably 
were  factors  In  some  manufacturing  indus- 
tries as  well,  but  the  overall  rise  in  manu- 
facturing was  somewhat  slower  than  a  year 
earlier,  mostly  because  of  reduced  overtime. 
Ckinstructlon  union  wage  scales  going  into 
effect  during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the 
year  increased  more  rapidly  than  during  any 
period  since  19S2. 

Real  weekly  earnings  rose  1.7  percent  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967,  compared 
with  1.5  percent  a  year  earlier,  mostly  be- 
cause consumer  prices  rose  more  slowly.  After 
deduction  of  Federal  Income  and  social  se- 
curity taxes  real  earnings  rose  1.0  percent  in 
the  past  year,  compared  with  virtually  no 
change  a  year  earlier.  Purchasing  power  of 
the  average  worker  for  the  past  two  years 
has  held  within  a  very  narrow  range.  The 
September  1967  figure  was  actually  slightly 
lower  than  In  September  1965. 

Changes  in  compensation  and  earnings  re- 
sult, in  part,  from  provisions  made  In  earlier 
years  under  long-term  contracts  for  deferred 
wage  increases  to  go  into  effect  during  the 
current  year.  Decisions  actually  reached  in 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1967,  considered 
apart  from  deferred  changes,  showed  a 
marked  acceleration  from  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1966.  Key  collective  bargaining 
settlements  provided  average  Increases  in 
wages  and  benefits  of  4.8  to  4.9  percent  a  year, 
compared  with  3.9  to  4.4  piercent  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1966.  Cash  wage 
changes  in  union  contract  settlements  and 
wage  Increases  in  nonunion  establishments 
in  manufacturing  showed  a  similar  accelera- 
tion. (Table  3) 

Larger  increases  resulted  from  wage  deci- 
sions in  1967  than  in  1966,  but  changes  ac- 
cruing to  all  workers  during  the  past  year  did 
not  advance  at  a  faster  pace,  partly  because 
the  deferred  wage  and  benefit  Increases 
which  went  into  effect  in  1967  were  smaller 
than  those  in  the  newly  negotiated  agree- 
ments. Other  factors  restraining  the  actual 
rise  In  earnings  and  compensation  In  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1967  were  smaller  cost- 
of-living  escalator  adjustments  and  the  de- 
lay in  negotiating  new  automobile  contracts. 
Automobile  workers  got  a  total  Increase  of 
about  19  cents  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1966  and  only  2  cents  In  the  first  nine  months 
of  1967.  The  relative  increase  of  employment 
in  lower-wage  industries  such  as  trade,  fi- 
nance, insurance  and  real  estate,  and  serv- 
ices also  held  down  the  overall  average  in 
1967. 

Wage  developments  during  the  third  quar- 
ter made  little  change  In  the  picture  pre- 
sented by  the  first  two  quarters  of  1967.  With 
settlements  in  the  auto  and  nonlerrous  min- 
ing Irxiustrles  deferred  by  prolonged  disputes, 
the  number  of  workers  covered  by  major 
settlements  was  only  about  a  third  of  the 
niunber  covered  by  settlements  in  the  previ- 
ous six  months. 

The  settlement  reached  early  In  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year  between  Ford  and  the 


» This  section  refers  to  nonfarm  employees 
only,  vbere«s  the  smnmary.  the  dlacuasion  of 
unit  labor  eoats.  and  Table  la  tnelijde  both 
the  self-employed  and  all  farm  workers. 


United  Automobile  Workers,  though  abont 
the  same  in  cost  as  the  1964  settlement,  was 
notable  tor  the  emphasis  it  placed  on  wage 
increases,  Including  substantial  extra  In- 
creases for  skilled  workers.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  establishment  of  coet-af-livlng 
escalation  In  the  industry  about  20  years  ago, 
the  contract  established  a  minimum  and 
maximum  limit  on  the  size  of  coet-crf-llving 
escalator  increases  and  provided  for  annual 
rather  than  quarterly  adjtistments  In  the 
cost-of-living  allowance.  It  also  Increased 
supplemental  unemployment  benefits  and 
provided  for  higher  employer  contributions 
In  the  event  of  substantial  drains  on  the  fund. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  abolished  provisions 
for  annual  Christmas  bonuses  payable  from 
these  funds. 

m.  PRICE  DEVELOPMENTS 

The  wholesale  industrial  price  index  re- 
sumed its  upward  trend  with  a  rise  of  0.5 
percent  in  August  and  September,  after  five 
months  without  change,  largely  because  of  a 
renewed  advance  in  intermediate  materials. 
Crude  materials  Increased  slightly,  after  more 
than  a  year's  decline,  and  finished  goods  re- 
sumed the  rather  sharp  rate  of  rise  of  the 
first  quarter,  after  some  slowing  in  the  sec- 
ond. (Table  4)  Despite  the  advance  In  in- 
dustrial prices,  however,  the  overall  whole- 
sale price  Index  edged  lower  In  the  third 
quarter  because  of  a  sharp  decline  In  farm 
prices. 

The  consumer  price  Index  rose  0.9  percent 
In  the  third  quarter,  the  same  as  In  the 
second,  with  consumer  services  rising  a  little 
more  sharply,  foods  a  little  less,  and  other 
commodities  about  the  same.  Prices  of  com- 
modities other  than  food  increased  the  same 
1  percent  as  in  the  previous  quarter. 
(Table  6)  Nondurables,  other  than  food,  con- 
tinued to  advance,  attaining  their  largest 
quarterly  increase  since  the  current  sharper 
uptrend  began  in  early  1965,  but  durable 
commodities  rose  a  little  less  than  In  the 
second  quarter,  mainly  because  of  seasonal 
slack  in  automobile  prices  at  the  end  of  the 
model  year,  which  outweighed  sharper  In- 
creases in  household  durables  and  autocnoblle 
tires.  The  nondurable  groups  showing  both 
the  largest  rises  in  the  third  quarter  and  the 
greatest  acceleration  from  the  second  quar- 
ter were  fuel  oil,  cigarettes,  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  The  rise  for  cigarettes  resulted 
from  both  wholesale  price  Increases  and 
higher  taxes. 

Industrial  materials  and  products.  The  In- 
crease In  prices  of  crude  Industrial  materials 
fc^owed  a  16-month  downtrend,  but  it  was 
due  in  large  piart  to  special  factors.  Crude 
petroleum,  unchanged  in  the  second  quarter, 
recorded  its  sharpest  rise  In  ten  years,  largely 
because  of  the  Mideast  situation,  and  both 
ferrous  and  nonferrous  scrap  Increased  in 
price;  prices  of  copper  scrap  rose  because  o? 
the  domestic  copper  strike.  A  Jump  In  stiver 
prices  followed  the  cessation  of  silver  salA;: 
by  the  Treasury  at  a  fixed  price.  The  drop  U'. 
hides  and  skins  slowed  sharply.  These 
changes  slightly  outweighed  the  declines  in 
some  agricultiire-related  and  world-traded 
commodities.  (Table  7) 

Of  greatest  importance  In  the  renewed  In- 
dustrial price  advance  was  the  rise  of  0.4  per- 
cent in  intermediate  Industrial  materials, 
which  had  remained  relatively  stable  during 
the  second  quarter.  Increases  occurred  over  a 
wide  range,  with  an  0.5  percent  advance  in 
steel  mill  products  probably  most  significant; 
over  the  pmst  year,  this  group  has  risen  1.1 
percent.  Some  of  the  other  major  Increases 
partly  reflected  temporary  developments,  but 
basic  demand  and  cost  factocs  ""r^M  to  be 
of  ctHislderably  greater  Importance  in  these 
rises. 

Almost  all  major  construction  material 
prices  moved  tip  with  the  recovery  of  con- 
struction activity  from  the  depressed  lerels 
ot  last  winter.  The  sharpest  Increase  came 
In  lumber  and  plywood;  rising  demands — be- 
cause of  the  housing  resurgence  and  th^ 
threat  of   a   Canadian   lumber  strike — con* 
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verged  on  reduced  supplies  as  Pacific  North- 
west forests  were  closed  to  loggers  because  of 
severe  and  prolonged  fire  danger.  Some  de- 
cline in  lumber  and  plywood  prices  came  In 
October,  after  forests  had  been  reoptened  and 
demand  slackened  seasonally.  Prices  of  cop- 
per mill  products  rose  sharply  as  the  domes- 
tic copper  strike  forced  manufacturers  to 
higher-priced  sources  of  the  metal. 

Among  finished  Industrial  goods,  increases 
continued  widespread,  although  the  rise  in 
producers'  durable  goods  prices,  which  had 
been  slowing  since  last  year,  slackened 
slightly  further  In  the  third  quarter.  (Table 
6) 

Consumer  durables  rose  moderately  at 
wholesale  in  the  third  quarter  after  a  small 
decline  in  the  first  half,  largely  reflecting  a 
withdrawal  of  automoble  manufacturers' 
special  concessions  to  dealers,  since  dealer 
inventories  were  low.  Floor  coverings  in- 
creased moderately  after  five  quarters  of  de- 
clines. 

Among  the  nondurables.  the  new  fall  and 
winter  lines  of  apparel  carried  higher  price 
tags  as  sales  ran  well  ahead  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  continued  downtrend  in  prices  of  hides 
and  leather  has  slowed  the  advance  in  retail 
prices  of  footwear,  but  rises  were  still  sub- 
stantial, reflecting  last  fall's  Increase  in 
wholesale  prices  as  well  as  larger  retail  mark- 
ups. OasoUne  prices  rose  in  August  at  the 
retail  level  as  higher  wholesale  prices  were 
passed  on  to  consumer,  and  continued  up 
in  September.  Seasonal  reductions  had  begun 
at  wholesale,  however.  Retail  prices  of  cig- 
arettes Jumped  sharply  in  delayed  response 


to  the  June  rise  at  wholesale  and  because  of 
tax  Increases  in  several  States. 

Farm  products  and  Joods.  Expanding  sup- 
plies were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  drop  of 
nearly  4  percent  In  farm  product  prices. 
Delayed  harvests  of  vegetables  had  flooded 
the  market  and  caused  fresh  produce  prices 
to  fall  more  than  they  normally  do  at  this 
time  of  year.  Record-breaking  crops  resulted 
In  a  sharp  drop  in  grain  prices  and  expanded 
production  pushed  hog  and  poultry  prices 
down.  Even  for  those  farm  products  which 
increased  In  price,  such  as  eggs  and  milk,  the 
third-quarter  rises  were  mostly  less  than  the 
usual  seasonal  amount. 

Cattle  prices,  on  the  other  hand,  showed 
the  largest  quarterly  Increase  since  March 
1966,  and  beef  prices  also  rose  despite  ex- 
panding production. 

Over  the  year,  prices  of  farm  products 
dropped  10  percent  while  processed  foods 
prices  declined  less  than  3  percent.  This  was 
an  exceptionally  sharp  divergence  between 
the  two  groups,  although  foods  have  tended 
to  move  up  in  relation  to  farm  products  for 
many  years.  While  food  prices  rarely  rise  more 
than  farm  products  in  an  uptrend,  they  nearly 
always  fall  considerably  less  in  a  decline. 

Fluctuations  in  farm  products  and  foods 
over  the  past  year  have  been  among  the 
widest  and  most  abrupt  In  the  entire  postwar 
period:  Farm  products  fell  10  percent  from 
September  to  April,  recovered  by  6  percent 
to  July,  and  dropped  back  nearly  5  percent 
by  September.  Fluctuations  In  foods  were  in 
the  same  direction,  but  considerably  smaller, 
especially  In  the  declines. 


Consumer  services.  About  half  the  rise  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  so  far  this  year  has 
been  due  to  services,  which  constitute  one- 
third  of  the  index. 

Charges  for  consumer  services  rose  1.0  per- 
cent in  the  third  quarter — a  fraction  more 
than  in  either  of  the  two  previous  quarters. 
Each  major  service  group — rent,  transpor- 
tation, medical  care,  and  household  serv- 
ices— shared  In  the  slight  speedup,  but  ex- 
cept for  rent,  the  rate  of  advance  was  still 
below  the  rapid  pace  reached  In  late  1966. 
(Table  5) 

Significant  developments  In  the  third 
quarter  Included  the  slight  acceleration  in 
Increases  for  rent,  as  vacancy  rates  continued 
low  while  maintenance  costs  and  taxes  rose: 
the  largest  advance  in  charges  for  electricity 
in  recent  years,  due  partly  to  higher  rates 
and  partly  to  new  sales  taxes  on  utUltles  in 
some  cities;  and  a  renewed  advance  in  mort- 
gage interest  rates,  which  had  edged  down  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year  after  climbing 
steeply  in  1966. 

Medical  care  costs  continued  to  rise  more 
than  any  other  service  group.  The  speedup 
In  the  third  quarter  reflected  higher  dentists' 
and  physicians'  fees.  The  uptrend  in  hospital 
charges  slowed  further,  but  was  still  sizeable. 
Last  year,  hospital  charges  had  been  affected 
sharply  by  a  round  of  large  wage  Increases, 
initial  coverage  of  hospitals  under  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  Medicare.  However,  hospital  rates 
continued  to  rise  more  sharply  than  most 
other  medical  costs. 


TABLE  lA.— OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR.  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COSTS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR,  196^-67 


Output  per 

Compensa- 

Unit lat>or 

Output  per 

COIWIKHl  i 

UnH  biMr 

Output 

Man-hours 

man-hour 

tion  per 
man-hour 

costs 

Output       Man-hours 

■Mn-hosr 

tion  per 
nao-bour 

costs 

Percent  change: 

Percent  change— Continued 

Annuel  rate:  1947-66  ... 

3.7 

0.5 

3.2 

4.9 

1.7 

In  4  quarters  eitdinf  in 

From  previous  quiftcr: 
196<r-lst 

(annual  rat»>— 

1.7 

1.0 

2.1 

1.0 

1966-lst 

7.1 

3.2 

3.8 

5.8 

1.9 

2d 

.4 

_^  \ 

.5 

2.3 

1.8 

2d 

6.1 

2.3 

3.8 

7.0 

3.1 

3d 

.7 

.0 

1.2 

1.2 

3d 

5.0 

2.5 

2.4 

6.7 

4w2 

4th 

.9 

.7 

1.6 

1.0 

4th 

3.6 

1.5 

2.0 

7.1 

&0 

1967-lst 

-.2 

-.7 

1.1 

l.S 

1967-lst 

1.7 

1.2 

.C 

C.1 

i.1 

2d 

.5 

-1.4 

1.9 

2.0 

1.0 

2d 

l.t 

.0 

l.i 

5.1 

3.t 

3d 

1.0 

.3 

1.0 

8 

3d 

2.1 

.0 

2.0 

S.6 

IS 

>  Lass  than  O.OS  percent 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  IB-OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COSTS  IN  THE  PRIVATE  NONFARM  SECTOR,  1966-67 

Output  per 

Compensa- 

Unit tabor 

Output  per 

Compensa- 

Unit labor 

Output 

Man-hours 

man-hour 

tion  per 
nua-Rour 

costs 

Output 

Man-hours 

man-hour 

tion  per 
man-hour 

costs 

Percent  change t 

Percmt  chance— CestirMsd 

Annual  rate:  1947-66. 

3.8 

I.I 

2.7 

4.6 

1.9 

In  4  quarters  ending  in 

From  previous  quarter 
1966-lst. 

(annual  rate)— 

1.8 

1.9 

1.0 

1966— lit 

7.5 

3.8 

3.5 

3.2 

1.6 

2d 

L9 

1.6 

2d 

6.8 

3.6 

3.3 

6.0 

2.8 

3d 

_^2 

1.0 

1.2 

3d 

5.5 

3.6 

2.0 

5.9 

4.0 

41* 

1.5 

.8 

4* 

4.0 

2.4 

1.6 

6.3 

4.7 

1967-liL 

..,4 

_  7 

1.5 

2.2 

1967-lst 

1.7 

1.6 

.2 

5.9 

Sit 

2d 

_^7 

1.4 

1.4 

'.0 

2d 

1.7 

.4 

1.1 

14 

4.Z 

3d 

.9 

1.3 

.8 

3d 

l.S 

.0 

1.8 

5.7 

2.9 

>  Leu  tfcaa  0.05  parcant 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  ot  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  IC. -OUTPUT  PER  MAN-HOUR,  HOURLY  COMPENSATION,  AND  UNIT  LABOR  COSTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURING  SECTOR,  1966-67' 

Com- 

Com- 

Outpat 

Output  per 

pensa- 

Unit tabor 

Output 

Output  per 

pensa- 

Unit labor 

Man- 

man 

-hour 

tion 

costs 

Man- 

man 

■hoiir 

tion 

costs 

FRB 

Censss 

FRB 

Census 

man- 

FRB 

Census 

FRB 

Census 

FSB 

Census 

man- 

FRB     Census 

hour 

hear 

Percent  change: 

Percent  chanfa— Centinoad 

Annoal  rate:  1947-66... 

4.2 

W 

as 

3.4 

m 

5.0 

l.b 

(«) 

In  4  qoarlars  ending  is 

From  prevaus  quarter: 
l»6-ljt 

(annual  rate)— 

3.8 

3.2 

2.1 

1.6 

Ll 

1.5 

-.2 

.4 

1966— 1st 

9.3 

7.4 

6.4 

2.6 

1.0 

16 

0.9 

2.6 

2d 

2.1 

.8 

1.6 

1.4 

1.0 

2.3 

2d 

9.6 

7.6 

7.2 

2.4 

.4 

4.4 

2.0 

4.0 

3d 

1.3 

.5 

.S 

_  2 

1.6 

1.0 

1.7 

3d 

9.4 

5.8 

6.5 

2.5 

-.8 

5.1 

2.6 

5.8 

4iii 

.9 

L7 

.6 

1.1 

L7 

1.4 

.6 

4th 

8.0 

6.1 

5.0 

2.9 

1.1 

6.2 

3.2 

5.1 

1967— lit 

-1.5 

-1.4 

-.9 

—.6 

1.6 

2.1 

2.2 

1967-Iit 

2.8 

1.6 

2.0 

.8 

-.4 

6.3 

5.5 

6.; 

2d„ 

-.9 

-.7 

-1.5 

1.2 

.7 

.5 

2d 

-.2 

>0 

-1.1 

.8 

1.2 

6.1 

5.2 

5.0 

3d 

.6 

.6 

.2 

LS 

LO 

LO 

3d 

-.8 

.2 

-1.7 

.8 

L9 

6.1 

5.2 

4.2 

'  EinployBss  only. 
<Nel)    ■•• 


>  Lass  than  O.OS  percsnt 

Sovice:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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TABLE  2.-SUMMARY  OF  PERCENTAGE  CHANGES  IN  PRIVATE  NONFARM  COMPENSATION,  1964  TO  SEPTEMBER  1967 
(Changes  are  increases  unless  preceded  by  a  minus  sign) 


Item 


3  months  ending  in — 


9  months  ending  in- 


Annual  data 


September 
19671 


June 
1967 


September 
1966 


September 
1965 


September 
1964 


Averaee  hourly  compensation '...  1. 5 

Average  hourly  earnings' 1.9 

Manufacturing _ 1.1 

Real  average  weekly  earnings  >...  .  9 

Manufacturing .9 

Real  spendable  average  weekly 
earnings  (worker  and  3 

dependents)' .7 

Manufacturing .7 

Average  union  scale,  building 
construction: 

Hourly  wage  rates .6 

Wages  and  selected  benefite.  .6 


1.2 
1.5 
1.1 
1.5 
1.0 


1.2 
.8 


3.6 
4.1 


1.3 

2.0 

1.5 

.6 

-.2 


1.0 

1.2 

.8 

.6 

-.1 


.6 
(•) 


.4 

w 


1.8 

1.7 

1.2 

.5 

.1 


.4 
(0 


.2 


September 

September 

September 

Septem 

19671 

1966 

1965 

1964 

4.4 

5.0 

2.4 

4.0 

4.6 

4.8 

3.8 

n 

2.9 

3.4 

1.9 

1.7 

1.5 

1.7 

!? 

-.2 

-.3 

-.6 

1.0 

.2 

2.2 

2<? 

-.6 

-1.8 

.3 

1966 


1965 


1964 


5.2 
5.1 


3.8 
4.4 


3.6 
(0 


3.2 


6.4 
4.4 
4.1 


-1.1 

-1.8 


4.6 
5.8 


3^2 
3.1 
1.7 
1.5 


2.2 
2.2 


3.9 


8 

2.8 
(•) 

3.1 


(0 

4.9 


3.8 
(0 


'  Preliminary.-  The  hourly  compensation  figures  on  this  table  pertain  to  nonfarm  employees 
only  (including  private  household  employees);  the  self-employed  and  all  farm  workers  are  ex- 
cluded. 

•  Average  annual  rate  1964-65  is  4.1  percent 

I  Production  and  nonsupervlsory  employees. 


*  Data  are  not  available. 

»  No  change  or  change  of  less  than  0.05  percent 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


TABLE  3.-WAGE  AND  BENEFIT  DECISIONS.  1963  TO  1ST  9  MONTHS  OF  1967 
[Possible  increases  in  wages  resulting  from  cost-of-living  escalator  adjustments  omittedl 


Measure 


Median  annual  rate  of  increase  in  decisions  reached  during— 


1st  9  months  of— 


Full  year  of— 


1967  > 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


Major  collective  bargaining  situations' — 
Wage  and  benefit  changes  (packages): 

Equal  liming' 4,g 

Actual  timing' ""  4)9 

Negotiated  wage-rate  increases  averaged  over  life  of  contra^: 

All  industries 4.4 

Manufacturing \  4^4 

Nonmanufacturing IIIIIIII  4!  5 

Negotiated  1st  year  wage-rate  increases: 

All  industries 5. 0 

Manufacturing ..'.'.'.'......'.  5.  0 

Nonmanufacturing '.'".'.'.'.'.'....  5.  0 

Wage  increases  In  manufacturing: 

Union  and  nonunion  establishments  combined «4.g 

Union  establishments is'o 

Nonunion  establishments IIIIII"!  '4!  4 


>  Data  are  preliminary. 

'  Except  for  packages,  data  are  for  contracts  affecting  1,000  workers  or  more.  Package  cost  esti- 
mates are  limited  to  settlements  affecting  5  000  workers  or  more  (10,000  in  19C5)  The  package 
cost  of  a  few  settlements,  affecting  relatively  few  workers,  has  not  been  determined. 

'  Based  on  estimated  increases  in  hourly  costs  at  end  of  contract  period  and  assumes  equal 
spacing  of  wage  and  benefit  changes  over  life  of  contract 

*  Data  are  not  available. 


3.9 
4.4 

?i 

i? 

f? 

4.1 

4.5 

3.3 

w 

?1 

V>- 

•3.8 
8 

ii 

i 

3.9 
3.8 
3.9 

'3.3 

'3.0 
8 

'2.5 
(«) 
0) 

4.0 
4.2 
3.9 

4.2 
4.2 
4.0 

3.2 

3.4 

0) 

0) 

4.8 
4.2 
5.0 

3.9 
4.1 
3.7 

3.2 
2.2 
3.6 

3.4  ■ 

3.0 

3.5 

•3.8 
•3.7 
•3.9 

•3.4 

'3.3 
•3.6 

3.1 
2.3 
3.3 

3.0 
2.9 
3.3 

4.2 
4.1 
4.4 

3.7 
3.6 
4.0 

2.7 
2.5 
3.2 

3.0 
2.9 
3.6 

!  Takes  account  of  actual  effective  dates  of  wage  and  benefit  changes. 

•  Based  on  settlements  affecting  5,000  workers  or  more. 

■  Based  on  settlements  affecting  10,000  workers  or  more 

•  Data  apply  to  1st  6  months  of  1967,  1966,  and  1%5. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


MEXICO.  OUR  GALLANT  FRIEND,  RE- 
AFFIRMS CONFIDENCE  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  DOLLAR 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
height  of  the  International  financial 
crisis  which  followed  the  devaluation  of 
the  British  pound  sterling  several  days 
ago,  the  money  markets  of  the  world — 
certainly  most  of  them — ^were  seeking  to 
provide  renewed  confidence  in  the 
strength  of  the  American  dollar  as  well 
as  to  resuscitate  the  English  currency. 
During  the  week  wliich  followed  the  im- 
happy  annoimcement  by  the  British 
Government,  there  were  days  of  frenzied 
gold  buying  and  selling  on  markets 
throughout  the  world  by  speculators  who 
thought  that  the  dollar  price  of  gold 
would  be  driven  up;  that  the  United 
States  would  be  forced  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain,  and  that  our 
country  would  be  compelled  to  annoimce 
a  devaluation  of  our  currency.  Well  over 
$300  million  of  gold  changed  hands  on 
the  London  bullion  market  during  that 
week. 

In  the  midst  of  this  international  crisis, 
Including  the  problem  with  respect  to 
confidence  worldwide  in  the  American 
dollar,  the  President  of  Prance  held  a 


press  conference  in  which  he  supported 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard.  His  re- 
marks, as  I  pointed  out  in  a  recent  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  only 
served  to  imdermine  the  "fundamental 
process  of  increasing  harmony  and  co- 
operation among  free  nations."  No  one 
wants  the  devaluation  of  the  American 
dollar — surely  the  major  world  reserve 
currency — except  perhaps  the  anachro- 
nistic President  of  France. 

But  while  General  de  Gaulle  was  en- 
gaged in  his  incredible  criticisms  of  the 
American  dollar,  and  of  Western  unity, 
as  well,  there  were  those  nations  which 
stood  up  to  pledge  their  unswerving  sup- 
port to  America  and  to  our  currency, 
and,  beyond  that,  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  world. 

The  most  noteworthy  action  of  all  was 
taken  by  our  truly  great  neighbor  to  the 
south,  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  On  the 
same  day  that  De  Gaulle  held  his  press 
conference,  Mexico  publicly,  and  in  ring- 
ing terms,  affirmed  its  willingness  and 
desire  to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at 
$35  an  ounce,  and  voiced  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  strength  of  the  American 
dollar. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  put  all  of 


its  national  gold  reserve  on  the  line  in 
an  unprecedented,  courageous,  and  sim- 
ply superb  indication  of  international 
friendship  and  international  assistance 
to  a  neighbor.  I  swell  with  pride  in  that 
act  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

According  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal,  An- 
tonio Ortiz  Mena,  Mexico's  Secretary  of 
Finance,  said  that  Mexico  Is  confident 
that  the  price  of  gold  and  the  parity  of 
the  U.S.  dollar  will  not  change. 

The  true  meaning  of  unity  and  friend- 
ship among  the  nations  of  the  world  is 
tested  in  times  of  crisis.  Mexico  again 
has  proven  its  dedication  to  the  bonds  of 
friendship  which  it  shares  with  this  Na- 
tion. By  reaffirming  its  confidence  in  the 
American  dollar,  Mexico  has  rendered  a 
service  not  only  to  America  but  to  the 
economic  strength  of  the  world. 

I  speak,  I  believe,  for  all  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  saying,  "Thanks,  gallant 
neighbor  and  good  friend.  We  shall 
never  forget." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  articles  describing  the  action 
taken  by  the  Government  of  Mexico, 
which  appeared  In  the  distinguished 
Mexican  Spanish  language  newspaper. 
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Excelsior,  of  which  I  have  a  translation, 
and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Translation  Spanish  to  English  for  Senator 
Thomas  H.  Kuchkl) 

Ths  GoTEKKifEirr  DBtnoEs  To  Sxu.  All  thx 
Gout  That  thk  Pttblic  DEMANoe — Ir  Trxt 
Lack  Coins,  Thkt  Will  Hand  Ovkr  Baks — 
The  TasAsintY  Gave  the  Respective  In- 
structions TO  THE  Banking  System 

(By  Adrian  VUalta,  reporter  from  Elzcelsior 
Newspaper,  Mexico,  D.P.,  November  28, 
1967) 

The  Government  decided  to  sell  all  the  gold 
that  the  public  demanded  and  that  Is  what 
they  communicated  to  the  Banco  de  Mexico 
IBank  of  Mexico]  and  to  the  banking  system. 

Mr.  Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  made  the  declaration  yesterday  to 
the  reporters  from  the  capital  and  an- 
nounced these  measures : 

(1)  The  Casa  de  Moneda  [Mint]  will  pro- 
Tide  the  banks  with  bars  of  fine  gold — 
leg:al  standard  of  900  fineness — with  a  weight 
of  376  and  760  grama,  equivalent  to  10  and 
20  centenaries,  respectively,  while  more  coins 
are  minted. 

(2)  The  pieces  of  376  grams  will  be  sold 
at  6,000  pesos  ($480.00  U.S.  approx.]  and 
those  of  760  at  12,000.  [Weo.OO  UJ5.  approx.J 

(3)  The  banks  were  authorized  to  issue 
vouchers  for  the  sale  of  gold,  documents 
which  would  be  exchanged,  at  a  later  date, 
for  centenaries,  the  operations  began  to  take 
place  yesterday  In  this  capital  and  in  all  the 
country. 

The  head  of  Finance  spoke  about  these 
arrangements  and  about  the  policy  of  un- 
limited selling  of  gold — the  same  policy  as 
was  adopted  In  the  United  States  and  seven 
of  the  eight  Europ>ean  countries  which  form 
the  gold  pool — in  an  Interview  he  held  with 
the  unusual  backgrovmd  of  the  area  where 
the  strong  boxes  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  are 
boused,  more  than  ten  meters  under  the 
cellars  of  the  Quardlola  buUdlng  and  pro- 
tected building  and  protected  by  an  armored 
dome. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  and  of 
the  director  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  con- 
firm their  conviction  that  gold  will  con- 
tinue to  be  sold  at  35  dollars  an  ounce;  the 
dollar  wlU  maintain  its  parity  and  the  peso 
Its  eqvii valence  of  12.60. 

The  President  of  the  Banker's  Association, 
Mr.  Ladlslao  L6pez  Negrete;  the  Director  of 
the  Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico  [National 
Bank  of  Mexico],  Mr.  Agustin  Legorreta  and 
Mr.  Manuel  Esplnosa  Yglesias,  President  of 
the  Sistenva  Bancoe  de  Comerclo,  praised  the 
government's  resolution,  supported  its  meas- 
ures and  pointed  out  the  losses  which  those 
who  have  sold  securities  in  order  to  buy 
gold  would  suffer,  upon  having  to  sell  this 
metal  in  order  to  recover  their  investments. 

Ortiz  Mena,  was  convincing: 

"The  Government  has  decided  to  provide 
the  public  with  all  the  gold  which  they 
demand  and  that  is  what  they  informed  the 
Banco  de  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  banking 
system." 

He  added:  "We  have  never  had  such  a 
strong  situation  in  gold,  silver  and  currency, 
in  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  as  we  have  now." 

He  explained  that  the  decision  to  manu- 
facture bars  of  gold  which  are  equivalent 
to  10  and  20  centenaries  was  made  in  order 
to  facilitate  for  the  banks  and  the  public, 
the  handling  of  large  quantities  of  gold  and 
also  In  order  to  give  the  Casa  de  Moneda 
I  mint]  time  to  mint  all  the  gold  which  is 
needed. 

The  Caa*  de  Moneda  la  working  twenty- 


four  hours  »  day  In  order  to  take  care  o< 
the  demand  and  in  order  to  obtain  that  the 
minting  be  as  quick  as  poaslble. 

Simultaneously,  the  b«iika  have  been  au- 
thorized— he  announced — to  deliver  vouch- 
ers on  the  sale  of  g(Hd  for  the  quantities 
which  the  clients  buy,  without  the  necessity 
of  physically  handing  over  the  quantity  of 
gold  which  these  documents  have  recourse 
to. 

STTTFICIENT   COLO   TO   FLOOD   THE    MARKET 

Don  Bodrigo  G6mez  stated  that  more  than 
half  of  the  country's  reserve  is  now  made  up 
of  gold  and  sUver.  It  makes  available  the 
equivalent  of  260  million  dollars;  but  "our 
sales  capacity,  through  the  possibilities  of 
insuring  against  loss,  is  practically  infinite, 
while  the  United  States  maintains  the  pres- 
ent price  of  35  dollars  per  ounce." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  di- 
rectors of  the  principal  banks  oi  the  capital 
looked  at  the  sacks  and  bags  of  gold  held  in 
the  strong  boxes  of  the  Central  Bank,  jeal- 
ously guarded  and  provided  with  modern 
alarm  systems,  at  the  moment  when  Mr. 
Rodrigo  G6mez  made  this  precise  statement: 
"We  can  flood  the  market  with  gold." 

He  explained  that  the  last  shipment  ar- 
rived from  Canada.  It  was  six  tons,  in  pieces 
weighing  12.5  kilograms  each. 

Mexico  has  deposits  in  that  country,  in 
New  York,  Fort  Knox  and  in  Switzerland. 

Our  reserve  is  here.  In  part  physically  and 
the  rest  available  within  less  than  four  hours 
distance  from  our  capital  and  within  seven, 
for  that  which  is  In  Switzerland,  in  a  way 
that  we  can  quickly  concentrate  It  at  any 
moment. 

The  gold  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Mexico 
comes  from  Canada  and  South  Africa  and 
also  from  the  Mexican  production,  mainly 
Pefioles  and  ASARCO. 

(The  gold  production  in  our  country  was 
6,644  kilos  last  year,  with  a  value  of  92,383,447 
pesos.)    [$7,390,675.76  US.] 

Answering  the  questions  of  the  reporters, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  gold  reserves  of  the 
United  States  approach  13,000  tons  and  to  a 
similar  quantity  that  of  the  countries  who 
make  up  the  gold  "pool"  to  reaffirm  his  con- 
fidence that  the  avalanche  of  purchases  un- 
leashed In  Europe  will  be  successfully  met. 

WORD   ROM    MK.    l6PEE    NEGRETE 

The  President  of  the  Bankers'  Association, 
Mr.  Ladlslao  L6pez  Negrete,  said  the  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
highly  important,  in  that  the  public  will  be 
able  to  buy  all  the  gold  it  wishes,  and  he 
praised  the  authorization  granted  to  the 
banks  to  Issue  sales  slips  as  substitution  for 
minted  coins,  a  measure  which  was  taken  due 
to  the  lack  of  minting  capacity  of  the  Mint 
and  this  will  facilitate  the  operations. 

BSPOfOSA    TGLESIAS'  SATISrACTION 

The  President  of  the  Commercial  Banks 
System,  Mr.  Manuel  Esplnosa  Yglesias,  for 
his  part,  commented:  "Who  have  all  seen  the 
gold  that  exists  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank 
of  Mexico".  The  provisions  dictated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  allow  the  pub- 
lic to  buy  In  an  unlimited  way,  and  private 
banks  to  make  the  sales  In  the  volumes  that 
each  person  can  purchase  or  that  the  savers 
request. 

The  Director  General  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico,  Mr.  Agustin  Legorreta  commented 
that  it  is  evident  that  those  who  jumped 
the  gun  and  bought  gold  and  for  this,  sold 
securities  are  going  to  experience  noticeable 
losses  upon  selling  it  again  to  recover  their 
investments.  The  uneasiness  caused  by  the 
measures  t^at  were  taken  in  Europe  owing 
to  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  "those  who 
exchanged  securities  for  gold  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  a  sickness  that 
doesn't  exist  here  in  Mexico  are  going  to  pay 
dearly." 


THE  SAUK  or  COLD  LAST  WEEK 


Mr.  Rodrigo  Qimatm  oonfirmed  the  off-the- 
reeord  reports  supplied  by  EXCELSIOR, 
about  the  sales  of  coined  gold.  He  affirmed 
that  last  week  twelve  million  gold  pesos  were 
sold,  an  extremely  high  figure  for  our  mar- 
ket, inasmuch  as  it  is  equivalent  to  the  usual 
demand  for  a  whole  yeair. 

The  demand  yesterday  was  solid  but  less  In 
quantity  than  Saturday.  The  banks  In  the 
capital  received  In  the  first  hotirs  60,  20  and 
10- peso  coins.  The  public  bought  them  out 
rapidly. 

The  bars  that  are  equivalent  to  10  and  20 
centenaries  will  be  for  sale  all  day  today, 
although  the  private  banks,  which  very 
early  had  been  Informed  about  their  fabrica- 
tion, had  been  waiting  for  them  and  offering 
them  to  their  clients. 

In  most  institutions  one  started  expediting 
the  "vouchers  for  gold  sales  in  centenaries" 
authorized  by  the  Government  and  the  Bank 
of  Mexico. 

A  few  banks  distributed  their  gold  reserves 
among  their  clients  in  the  following  form: 
20%  in  centenaries;  20%  in  20  and  10-peso 
gold  coins  and  the  remaining  60%  in  sales 
constancies,  issiied  for  90  days,  within  which 
the  demand  will  have  been  satisfied  to  the 
extent  that  the  exchange  can  be  carried  out. 

REQUISTTES    FOR   THE    EXCHANGE   OF   BARS 

The  Mint  manufactures  pieces  of  350  and 
750  grams  of  gold  which  are  equivalent  to 
10  and  20  centenaries.  And  they  will  then  be 
exchanged  for  this  class  of  coins  of  "60  gold 
pesos."  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  a  "previous 
test"  to  avoid  falsification  of  these  coins 
and  lucrative  speculations  as  to  their 
contents. 

Don  Rodrigo  Gdmez  stated:  We  will  try  to 
avoid — and  there  Is  never  a  lack  of  prof- 
iteers— ^that  someone  will  make  this  gold 
"sweat." 

As  a  result,  the  purchasers  will  be  able  to 
keep  the  vouchers  sent  to  them  by  the  bank 
and  exchange  them  for  the  centenaries  or 
reconvert  them  in  actual  money  at  the  ptir- 
chase  price  the  gold  will  have  at  the  moment 
when  the  transaction  takes  place. 

THE    PRICE   WHICH    THE    PUBLIC   PATS 

The  price  of  the  "centenario"  is  600 
($48.00  U.S.]  pesos.  This  value  is  equivalent 
to  12  ($.96  UJS.]  pesos  for  each  gold  peso. 
Nevertheless,  the  centenario  has  a  gold  con- 
tents of  37.5  grams.  The  ounce  is  equivalent 
to  31.1036  grams  and  costs  $36.00 — 14.06 
[$1.16  U.S.)  peso  per  gram — so  that  the  gold 
minted  in  coins  costs  $1.94  pesos  more  per 
gram  and  this  is  above  the  quotation  on  fine 
gold  on  the  European  market,  that  is  gold 
bought  in  lingots. 

The  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  must,  therefore,  be  interpreted  in 
the  sense  that  the  g^d  sale  will  be  continued 
at  the  price  previously  quoted :  600  pesos  per 
centenario  that  has  a  contents  of  37.6  grams. 
The  same  applies  to  the  bars  that  are  tem- 
porarily sold  in  order  to  satisfy  the  excep- 
tional demand  at  present. 

PERSONS    WHO    ATTENDED 

The  Secretary  ot  Commerce  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  met  at  the  early 
hours  of  today  In  the  office  of  the  latter 
with  a  group  of  private  bank  leaders  who 
visited  the  armored  vaults  of  the  bank  to- 
gether with  the  new8p^>ermen.  To  this  group 
also  belonged  Ucenciate  Jesus  Rodriguez  y 
Rodriquez,  Under-Secretary  of  Commerce; 
Licenclate  Enrique  LAnda  Berrloz4l>al  and 
Ernesto  Fernandez  Hurtado,  Dlrectars  of  the 
Bank  of  Mexico;  Ladisalo  L6pes  Negrete. 
President  of  the  Association  of  Bankers; 
Htetor  Flores,  Vice  President  of  the  latter; 
Jo8§  Antonio  C*sar,  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  Felipe  Sandoval  Hoyer, 
Director  of  the  Mexican  Commercial  Bank. 

( Translated  by  Paul  Vldal,  Wesley  Kemey. 
Martha  Huertaa.) 
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Mexico  Places  Au.  of  Its  Gou>  Backing  $35 

PUCK — Eighth-Largest  Producer  of  Mxtai. 

Would  Be  WnxiNo  To  Sell  $260  Million 

Holdings — Some    Specttlation    Sttbsides 

Mexico  late  yesterday  said  Its  gold  is  for 

sale  without  limit  up  to  the  $260  mlUlon  of 

bullion    and    coins    in    the    national    bank 

reserves. 

The  Mexican  statement  affirmed  willing- 
ness to  maintain  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce.  A  similar  intention  had  been  voiced 
Sunday  by  representatives  of  the  interna- 
tional gold  pool  after  a  meeting  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany.  Both  statements  followed  days  of 
frenzied  gold  buying  on  European  markets 
by  speculators  who  thought  that  the  price 
of  gold  would  be  driven  up,  and  that  the  U.S. 
dollar  would  thus  be  devalued. 

In  Mexico,  where  gold  coins  and  bars  can 
be  purchased  from  the  nation's  banks,  more 
than  $1  million  in  gold  was  sold  last  week. 
That  is  more  than  had  been  sold  In  the 
entire  last  year,  the  government  disclosed. 
The  government  statement  was  designed  to 
curb  panic  buying. 

Speculative  fever  In  the  big  London  and 
Zurich  gold  markets  had  already  begun  to 
abate  yesterday  despite  continued  heavy  de- 
mand in  the  smaller  Paris,  Brussels  and 
Frankfurt  markets.  Gold-share  prices  also 
dropped  in  Johannesburg  and  London. 

Dealers  attribute  the  easing  of  demand  to 
assurances  from  the  central  banks  of  seven 
key  Industrial  nations  Sunday  that  the  $35- 
an-ounce  price  of  gold  would  be  maintained. 
London  bullion  dealers  reported  that 
French  I»resldent  de  Oaulle's  pointed  press 
conference  remarks  to  the  effect  that  the 
devaluation  of  the  British  pound  may  trigger 
a  return  to  the  gold  standard  had  almost  no 
effect  on  after-hours  trading. 

Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  Mexico's  secretary  of 
finance,  told  a  press  conference  late  yester- 
day that  Mexico  is  confident  that  the  price 
of  gold  and  the  parity  of  the  U.S.  dollar  won't 
change.  Rldrigo  Gomez,  director  of  the  Bank 
of  Mexico,  added  that  "our  (Mexican)  ca- 
pacity to  sell  gold  Is  infinite  so  long  as  the 
U.S.  maintains  the  price  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce." 

Mexico  is  the  world's  eighth  largest  pro- 
ducer of  gold.  Production  In  1965.  the  latest 
year  for  which  figures  were  immediately 
avaUable,  totaled  7.6  million.  South  Africa, 
by  contrast,  the  world's  largest  producer,  had 
a  1965  output  of  slightly  more  than  $1  billion 
in  1965,  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
figures. 

Well  over  $300  million  of  gold  changed 
hands  on  the  big  London  bullion  market  last 
week,  it's  estimated.  Though  gold-buying  was 
still  heavier  than  normal  yesterday  in  Lon- 
don, it  was  well  below  the  record  pace  of  last 
Friday  and  prices  eased  fractionally. 

But  In  the  relatively  small,  Paris  gold  mar- 
ket, gold  sales  eclipsed  even  last  Friday's 
record  pace,  and  the  trading  session  had  to  be 
extended  15  minutes  to  cope  with  an  Infiux 
of  orders.  Turnover  amounted  to  about  $12.7 
million,  up  from  about  $12.5  million  Friday. 
Dealers  attributed  much  of  the  demand  to 
Investors  who  expected  President  de  Gaulle 
to  call  for  a  higher  gold  price. 

In  Zurich,  where  much  of  last  Friday's  ac- 
tivity originated,  dealers  reported  demand 
was  about  half  Friday's  level.  Gold  prices 
eased  slightly  from  Friday  at  the  opening, 
then  improved  in  lighter  trading  prior  to  the 
de  Gaulle  press  conference.  After  the  confer- 
ence, in  which  Gen.  de  Gaulle  refrained  from 
threatening  a  direct  French  gold  buying  at- 
tack on  the  dollar,  prices  dropped  to  below 
opening  levels. 

Last  week  the  five  big  Swiss  banks  halted 
forward  selling  of  gold  and  the  sale  of  gold 
on  credit.  Over  the  weekend,  according  to 
bankers  and  dealers,  the  Swiss  National 
Bank  directed  the  five  largest  Swiss  banks  to 


supervise  all  gold  sales,  clamp  down  on  spec- 
ulation, require  full  payment  for  gold  and 
in  some  cases  limit  sales  of  gold  to  customers 
with  less  than  top  credit  ratings. 

Swiss  banks  also  refused  to  sell  gold  to  for- 
eign banks  seeking  to  buy  In  Switzerland 
and  told  them  to  go  directly  to  the  London 
market  instead.  One  London  dealer  praised 
the  Swiss  moves,  saying  "it's  now  extremely 
difiBcult  for  speculators  without  funds  to  play 
the  market.  I'm  personally  convinced  much, 
too  much  power  is  on  the  side  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury"  for  speculators  to  stand  a  chance. 

Heavy  speculative  demand  for  silver  was 
reported  on  the  London  metals  market  as 
British  citizens  apparently  sought  a  medium 
for  switching  out  of  paper  currency.  Like 
U.S.  citizens,  British  citizens  are  prohibited 
by  law  from  hoarding  gold. 

Silver  for  spot,  or  two-day,  delivery  rose 
to  a  record  $2.20  an  ounce,  while  contracts 
for  future  delivery  advanced  to  a  record 
$2,235.  Both  prices  were  up  10  cents  from 
Friday's  close. 

[Prom  the  New  York  'Hmes,  Nov.  28,  1967 J 
Mexican  Gold  for  Sale 

Mexico  CrrT,  November  27. — Mexico  an- 
nounced today  that  her  gold  was  for  sale 
without  limit  up  to  the  $260-mlllion  in  the 
national  bank  reserves. 

Antonio  Ortiz  Mena,  the  Secretary  of 
Finance,  said  Mexico  was  certain  that  the 
price  of  gold  would  not  change. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (HJR.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  asslstEince  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suflfering  a  major  disas- 
ter: and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
obvious  to  anyone  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings this  morning  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  concerning  the  GrifiBn  amend- 
ment have  been  following  a  course  of 
action  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
has  postponed  a  vote. 

The  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  not 
only  pleads  guilty  to  that;  but  he  also 
proclaims  it,  because  that  was  his  respon- 
sibility as  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bUl. 

I  am  ready  to  go  to  a  vote  now,  but 
I  also  have  other  responsibilities  of  coop- 
eration. It  is  also  known  that  a  very  im- 
portant conference  is  being  held  by  many 
Senators  during  the  luncheon  period. 
There  is  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  bill, 
and  therefore,  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, I  shall  continue  to  follow  a  course 
of  action  which  will  postpone  a  vote  imtil 
that  luncheon  is  over.  However,  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  I  am  ready  to 
go  to  a  vote  now. 

Before  I  close,  let  me  say  something 
also  on  the  matter  of  procedure,  and  then 
say  something  about  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment. 

As  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
I  have  Invested  not  only  many,  many 
hours,  but  also  days  and  days  of  work  on 


it.  I  am  very  much  interested  In  passing 
it  before  we  adjourn  until  next  January. 
But  I  do  not  speak  for  myself  alone  when 
I  say  that  for  the  good  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  the  country  and  also  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  it  would  be  better  to  post- 
pone action  on  the  bill  until  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  if,  under  the  stresses, 
strains,  and  pressures  of  the  closing  days 
of  this  session  of  Congress,  actions  were 
to  be  taken  regarding  amendments  to  the 
bill  which  would  prove,  as  I  am  sure  they 
would  prove  in  this  short  period  of  time, 
to  be  unwise  actions. 

Speaking  only  for  myself,  although 
other  Senators  share  my  view,  and  the 
number  has  been  increasing  in  the  last 
few  hours,  I  would  rather  not  have  a  bill 
imtil  after  we  reconvene  next  January,  if 
proposals  to  add  so-called  civil  rights 
amendments  to  the  bill  are  in  any  danger 
of  being  passed. 

Speaking  again  only  for  myself — and 
it  is  my  own  personal  opinion — I  cannot 
think  of  a  greater  mistake  we  could  make, 
so  far  as  the  education  bills  in  this  coun- 
try are  concerned,  than  to  adopt  amend- 
ments that  would  involve  modifications 
or  exemptions  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
and  the  court  decisions  for  carrying  out 
constitutional  guarantees.  Any  such 
amendments,  in  my  judgment,  would 
represent  such  a  great  mistake  in  public 
policy,  legislatively,  that  I  think  we 
should  talk  to  the  people  first. 

I  think  we  should  talk  to  the  people 
back  home.  We  would  need  to  talk  to  the 
school  people,  talk  to  the  parents,  talk 
to  our  citizens  generally.  If  it  develops 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  causing  what 
I  think  would  be  damaging  consequences 
to  the  education  program  in  this  country 
through  changes  in  carrying  out  the  civil 
rights  program  which  has  been  decreed 
by  the  courts.  I  must  oppose  such  actions. 
These  are  decisions  in  which  most  of  us 
believe — although  many  disagree  with 
me — and  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  com- 
pletely sound. 

When  I  have  a  responsibility  such  as 
the  one  that  is  mine  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, I  always  deal  with  Senators  on  the 
basis  of  full  disclosure.  That  does  not 
mean  that  what  my  desires  are,  should 
necessarily  prevail.  But  at  the  present 
moment,  if  someone  said  to  me,  "You 
have  a  choice  of  taking  the  education  bill 
with  "civil  rights  amendments'  attached 
to  it  or  no  bill  at  all,"  I  would  not  have 
any  trouble  at  all  in  making  a  quick  re- 
ply, "That  will  be  all  right.  Let's  go  home 
and  talk  to  the  people." 

That  is  consistent  with  our  great  rep- 
resentative system  of  government — our 
checking  with  the  people.  They  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  advise  us  over 
the  Christmas  holidays  as  to  what  they 
think  we  should  do  with  so-called  civil 
rights  amendments.  It  will  result  in  some 
Inconvenience  and  some  losses.  I  know 
that.  But  the  greater  loss  would  be  for 
us  to  set  back,  or  create  the  image  that 
we  are  setting  back,  the  civil  rights  pro- 
gram in  this  country. 

Yesterday,  I  discussed  briefly  and 
placed  in  the  Record  the  Associated 
Press  news  ticker  announcement  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  with  re- 
spect to  Alabama.  The  decision  made  it 
very  clear  that  the  attempt  on  the  part 
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of  the  State  government  of  Alabama  to 
slow  up  integration  was  rejected  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

That  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  think  we 
should  carry  it  out.  I  feel  that  some 
of  the  amendments  that  I  have  been 
told  will  be  offered,  but  have  not  yet  been 
offered,  are  amendments  which  I  think 
cannot  Ise  reconciled  either  with  court 
decisions  or  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

In  a  democracy,  it  is  good  when  this 
kind  of  split  develops  in  the  Congress. 
We  sav  by  the  votes  yesterday  how  close 
that  split  is.  Perhaps  wisdom  directs  that 
we  should  talk  to  the  people.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  think  we  had  better  be 
giving  some  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bility of  laying  aside  this  bill  until  next 
January,  if  the  alternative  is  to  accept 
education  legislation  which,  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  many  of  us,  would  be  a  serious 
retreat. 

Again,  speaking  only  for  myself,  I 
think  that  such  a  course  of  action,  at 
least  on  the  part  of  Senators  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  should  be  considered 
carefully.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  that 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
may  not  also  believe  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment,  so  far  as 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  in  respect  to 
civil  rights  are  concerned. 

But  as  the  manager  of  the  bill  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I 
think  that  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate 
would  not  serve  the  President  well  if  we 
passed  a  bill  that  could  not  be  reconciled 
with  the  courageous,  and  sound  position 
that  the  President  hsts  taken  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights.  In  fact,  I  think  that  when 
the  history  of  President  Johnson's  ad- 
ministration is  written,  one  of  the  great 
monuments  of  statesmanship  that  he 
will  have  erected  is  the  leadership  that  he 
has  given  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  which  has  been  indelibly  written  into 
the  history  of  our  country,  in  the  field  of 
civil  rights. 

I  say  to  Senators  on  my  side  of  the 
aisle  that  we  could  not  possibly  justify 
In  any  way  detracting  from  the  great 
civil  rights  record  of  the  President.  I 
think  we  would  do  that  by  any  amend- 
ment in  the  field  of  civil  rights  that  has 
been  suggested  to  me  as  a  possibility  of 
l>eing  added  to  this  education  bill.  After 
all,  although  we  have  legislative  respon- 
sibility, we  also  have  a  responsibility  of 
stewardship  and  a  responsibility  of 
trusteeship.  We  have  an  obligation,  in 
my  judgment,  before  we  take  any  such 
unfortunate  step,  legislatively,  to  check 
with  the  people.  If  we  do  check  with  the 
voters  of  the  coimtry,  we  Democrats  will 
find  that  for  us  to  support  any  retreat 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  would  cause 
Irreparable  damage  to  our  party  and 
great  damage  to  the  President,  and 
would  be  a  most  unwise  course  of  action. 

I  have  made  these  statements,  not  ask- 
ing for  or  expecting  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment. I  have  made  them  because,  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  Sena- 
tors are  entitled  at  least  to  know  what 
is  going  through  my  mind,  so  far  as  the 
recommendation  of  a  parliamentary 
course  of  action  to  the  Senate  Is  con- 
cerned. I  am  not  ready,  at  this  moment, 
to  recommend  that  action  on  the  bill 


be  postponed  until  January.  I  merely 
wish  to  point  out  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  I  think  most  sober 
consideration  should  be  given  to  the  im- 
plications and  the  probsUale  result  of  a 
retreat  on  civil  rights  in  the  form  of 
amendments  that  would  result,  in  their 
application,  in  a  slowing  up  and  in  a 
weakening  of  the  implementation  of 
President  Johnson's  great  program  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights. 

That  causes  me  to  say  only  this  briefly 
in  regard  to  the  Dirksen  amendment.  I 
hope  Senators  have  taken  the  time,  since 
the  debate  yesterday,  to  reflect  on  the 
basic  objection  to  the  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment which  the  GrifBn  amendment  seeks 
to  correct. 

I  spoke  a  few  moments  ago  about  the 
nonpartlsanship  or  bipartisanship  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin  1  is  a  member  of  that  committee. 
He  has  done  a  magnificent  Job  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  committee.  He  has  demon- 
strated time  and  time  again  that  he  is 
going  to  deal  with  basic  principles  in  the 
field  of  education.  That  is  what  he  is 
dealing  with  in  the  Griffin  amendment. 
He  is  seeking  to  implement,  legislatively, 
a  principle  that  we  all  agree  on  in  the 
committee;  namely,  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  not  in  any  way  dictate 
educational  policy  at  the  local  level;  that 
the  only  area  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  right  to  lay  down  a  man- 
date of  policy  is  in  the  field  of  constitu- 
tionalism; and  that,  when  a  particular 
constitutional  issue  is  raised,  be  it  involv- 
ing education  or  labor  or  any  general 
welfare  legislation,  the  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion growing  out  of  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Congress  come  into 
play. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]  in  his  amendment  is  simply 
seeking  to  make  perfectly  clear  by  legis- 
lative mandate  that  no  Federal  funds 
shall  be  used  for  busing  if  the  Federt^ 
Government  is  responsible,  directly  or 
indirectly,  for  the  busing. 

In  other  words.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  impose  busing  upon  any 
local  school  district,  then  the  Griffin 
amendment  says  Federal  funds  cannot 
be  used.  It  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
if  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  or  any  other  department 
sought  to  accompli^  such  an  improper 
end,  it  would  be  prohibited. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  Dirksen 
amendment  does  not  limit  itself  to  that. 
The  Dlrksen  amendment  prohibits  any 
local  school  district  from  deciding  as  a 
matter  of  local  policy  that  busing  is  de- 
sirable to  meet  an  educational  problem 
in  that  school  district.  If,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  local  school  board,  that  problem 
ought  to  be  met  by  way  of  busing,  it 
could  not  be  done. 

I  am  at  a  loss,  may  I  say  good  natured- 
ly  and  most  respectfully,  to  find  so  many 
of  my  close  and  beloved  Southern  friends 
in  the  Senate  supporting  that  amend- 
ment. For  years  and  years  and  years  I 
have  heard  them  opiiose,  and  I  Joined 
with  them,  in  opposition  to  smy  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
interfere  with  true  States  rights.  If  there 


ever  was  a  States  rights  issue  raised  by 
any  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Dlrksen  amendment  raises  it. 

The  Dirksen  amendment  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government,  by  its  interfer- 
ence, shall  say  to  a  local  school  board. 
"We  don't  care  what  your  problem  is 
with  regard  to  racial  problems  in  your 
district.  You  can't  use  a  dollar  of  any 
Federal  funds  to  which  you  are  entitled 
for  busing." 

If  that  is  not  destruction  of  Stat«n 
rights,  with  respect  to  these  operative 
facts,  I  do  not  know  what  is.  I  thin!: 
that  would  be  an  abuse  of  our  legislative 
responsibility.  I  hope  such  a  precedent 
will  not  be  established  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  had  much 
to  do  with  the  final  form  of  the  Civi' 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  I  think  the  Rxcoro 
will  show  he  said  yesterday  the  final 
draft  of  the  act  was  prepared  in  final 
conference  in  his  office.  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  know  it  is  true  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  had  much  to  do  with  the 
compromises  that  resulted  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

He  argues  that  his  amendment  is  nec- 
essary, apparently,  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  involving  itself 
In  busing.  Well,  I  most  respectfully  say 
that  the  CivU  Rights  Act  speaks  for  it- 
self. The  Federal  Government,  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  cannot  direct  busing. 
Let  me  say  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence to  show  it  can.  If  there  is,  I  ask  for 
it  to  be  presented  in  this  debate.  We 
went  into  this  question  in  great  detail 
and  great  depth  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education. 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  a  charge;  it 
is  another  thing  to  prove  It.  I  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — and  I 
am  their  witness  at  this  point — has  never 
been  successfully  charged  with  ordering 
any  busing.  The  evidence  is  quite  to  the 
contrary.  The  Department  recognizes 
that,  imder  the  1964  law,  it  cannot  In- 
volve itself  in  any  such  program. 

Mr.  President,  what  the  Dirksen 
amendment  does  is,  in  effect,  tell  the 
States  that  they  cannot  do  so  either.  A 
State  could  not  use  Federal  funds  to 
which  it  is  entitled  under  the  law  for 
this  type  of  solution  to  a  pressing  edu- 
cational problem  that  involves  matters 
of  racial  imbalance. 

Is  the  Federal  Government  going  to 
say  that  school  officials  cannot  solve  a 
local  problem  as  they  wish  to,  imear- 
marked  by  legislative  purpose?  It  can. 
in  effect,  say  so  under  the  Dirksen 
amendment.  A  school  district  in  Illinois, 
or  in  Massachusetts — and  I  have  been 
using  the  Massachusetts  example,  and 
will  come  back  to  it  in  a  moment— can- 
not have  a  school  busing  program  to 
solve  a  local  problem  in  the  manner  that 
the  local  officials  feel  it  ought  to  be 
solved,  and  use  therefor  Federal  funds 
to  which  they  are  entitled  imder  the  ed- 
ucation program. 

Name  for  me  a  better  example  of  an 
attempt  on  the  psut  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dominate  educational  policy 
at  the  local  leveL  I  cannot. 

So  what  does  the  Griffin  amendment 
propose?  It  proposes  that  the  Dlrksen 
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amendment  be  modified  so  as  to  provide 
that  no  Federal  funds  can  be  used  If  the 
Federal  Oovemment  or  any  of  lt«  agen- 
cies or  officers  Initiate,  directly  or  In- 
directly, a  program  of  busing.  It  la  al- 
ready covered  by  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

"Oh,"  says  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
"the  purpose  of  the  Grl£3n  amendment  Is 
to  gut  my  amendment." 

The  Senator  can  use  his  own  word,  but 
I  wish  to  state  what  I  think  is  the  obvious 
"purpose  of  the  Grifln  amendment  The 
purpose  of  the  Grlfian  amendment  is  to 
protect  States  rights.  One  of  the  resiolts 
ot  the  Dirksen  amendment  would  be  to 
destroy  them  on  this  matter. 

The  purpose  of  the  Griflln  amendment 
Is  to  make  crystal  clear,  as  far  as  legis- 
lative intent  is  concerned,  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  any  other  agency  of  the  Government, 
that  they  shall  not  seek  to  dictate  the 
policies  of  a  local  school  board. 

The  result  of  the  Dirksen  amendment 
is  to  do  exactly  that — to  dictate  the  pol- 
icy of  a  local  school  board  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  busing. 

"But  let  them  use  State  funds,"  says 
the  Senator  from  Illinois.  In  his  argu- 
ment yesterday,  he  said — and  I  para- 
phrase him,  but  I  think  accurately — that 
he  did  not  see  why  the  taxpayers  of 
Peoria.  HI.,  should  pay  for  busing  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  most  respectfully 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  recognize  the 
loss  of  identity  of  Federal  funds.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  you  and  I.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, are  dual  citizens.  We  are  citizens 
of  our  States,  suid  we  are  citizens  of  our 
Federal  Government;  and  we  have  dual 
responsibilities.  Because  we  pay  taxes 
called  Federal  taxes,  it  does  not  follow 
that  when  those  taxes  go  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  Federal  pol- 
icy, we  have  some  claim  on  our  share  of 
the  money  that  went  into  the  total  pot. 
A  claim  to  say  that  we  will  not  permit 
any  of  that  money  to  be  used  by  a  local 
school  board  that  is  entitled  to  that 
money,  under  an  authorized  project  of 
legislation,  to  carry  out  a  busing  pro- 
gram. The  identity  of  those  Federal  tax 
dollars  is  lost  in  respect  to  their  applica- 
tion to  this  kind  of  a  problem. 

Do  not  forget.  Mr.  President,  as  I  said 
last  October  6  on  this  floor,  when  I  dis- 
cussed this  Issue  In  my  responses  to 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Nelson)  that  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  provides  for  a  program  for  special 
projects  in  tiUe  HI.  which  is  continued 
in  the  new  blD — one  of  the  most  popular 
and  most  needed  authorizations  In  the 
entire  bill. 

We  need  that  special  project  program. 
Mr.  President,  also  to  give  even  further 
assurance  of  the  right  of  local  school 
boards  to  develop  their  own  projects.  The 
program  provides  funds  which  can  be 
used  for  any  variety  of  projects  which  a 
local  school  board  wishes  to  develop  to 
meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  the 
school  district. 

Some  such  special  projects,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, deal  with  the  field  of  audiovisual 
education;  others  provide  special  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped.  It  can  cover 
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a  myriad  of  special  projects.  Including 
busing.  That  Is  what  some  local  schools 
want. 

But  do  not  forget  that  when  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  Is  created,  or  one  under 
title  I.  ESEA.  then  all  school  districts  are 
entitled  to  their  fair  share  imder  the 
formula — ^to  use  in  accordance  with  local 
educational  policy,  not  with  dictation 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

So.  it  is  proposed  vmder  the  Dirksen 
amendment  that  they  cannot  do  It  if 
the  funds  are  for  biising.  It  is  proposed 
that  if  the  project  involves  busing  they 
have  got  to  use  State  fimds  or  local 
fimds.  Are  we  gotag  to  set  a  precedent 
for  saying  that  about  the  purposes  of  all 
of  these  other  projects? 

Some  people  do  not  like  counseling 
work.  Some  of  the  special  projects  deal 
with  the  payment  and  the  provision  of 
funds  for  hiring  specially  trained  ex- 
perts In  the  field  of  counseling,  which  In- 
cludes counseling  in  regard  to  the  tech- 
niques that  have  been  developed  for  the 
retarded  student,  counseling  for  the  emo- 
tionally disturbed,  and  counseling  for 
those  students  that  have  the  behavior 
pattern  that  we  call  characteristics  of 
the  truant.  Do  we  want  to  pass  an 
amendment  setting  a  precedent  for  say- 
ing that  we  cannot  use  any  Federal 
funds  directly  or  todlrectly  for  any  of 
those  projects? 

When  we  pick  something  out,  as  Is 
done  In  the  case  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment, and  say  that  cannot  be  done,  then 
we  have  a  Federal  mandate  of  inter- 
ference with  the  local  school  board.  The 
Dirksen  amendment.  In  my  judgment, 
sets  a  very  bad  precedent.  It  should  be 
rejected. 

We  must  imderstand  this  principle 
that  has  run  through,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, all  of  the  Federal  aid  bills  from  the 
very  first  one  I  cosponsored.  This  par- 
ticular issue  of  a  guarantee  against  any 
danger  of  Interference  was  really  laid  to 
rest  in  1947  by  Bob  Taft  in  what  I  have 
always  said  Is  the  pacesetter,  example- 
maker,  the  mold  for  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation. I  refer  to  the  famous  Taft  bill 
of  1947.  of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  the  sponsors. 

Go  back  to  the  Record  and  read  the 
pronouncements  of  the  then  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  others  who  participated 
In  the  debate,  becaiise  In  those  days  we 
were  greatly  handicapped  In  getting  leg- 
islation passed.  In  fact,  the  Taft  bill  was 
beaten  in  1947  on  this  Issue.  The  then 
Senator  from  Ohio  laid  down  the  argu- 
mentative precedents  that  the  rest  of  us 
picked  up  to  the  years  following  until 
we  finally  used  them  successfully  in  the 
adoption  of  a  whole  series  of  Federal  aid 
to  education  bills  that  has  resulted  In 
what  President  Johnson  has  referred 
to  as  the  legislative  miracle  In  the  pass- 
ing of  education  legislation. 

What  did  Bob  Taft  lay  to  rest?  It  In- 
volved the  very  point  that  I  am  making 
to  my  opposition  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
mrat.  He  made  It  very  clear  that  legis- 
lation should  be  so  understood  as  never 
to  permit  or  authorize  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  any  way  to  Interfere  in  de- 
termining the  education  policy  at  the 
local  school  level. 
That  is  the  principle.  That  Is  the  prin- 


ciple that  we  cannot  reconcile  the  Dirk- 
sen amendment  with.  It  does  not  justify 
passing  that  amendment  merely  because 
a  lot  of  Senators  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
busing  In  order  to  eliminate  racial  Im- 
balance. I  do  not  either.  I  think  there  are 
better  ways  of  handling  it.  However,  my 
subjective  judgments  or  the  subjective 
judgments  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or 
any  other  Senator  are  not  relevant  m  the 
determination  of  the  issue  I  have  raised. 

That  matter  is  up  to  the  local  author- 
ities. I  do  not  intend  to  support  an 
amendment  that  I  think  would  establish 
a  very  dangerous  precedent  and  create 
unbelleved  misunderstanding  across  this 
country. 

Pass  the  Dirksen  amendment  and  we 
will  answer  for  it.  Pass  the  Dirksen 
amendment  and  we  assimie  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  I  am  satisfied  will  be 
agitation  at  the  local  levels  in  this  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  this  kind  of  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment m  a  field  Into  which  it  has  no  busi- 
ness trespassing— the  field  of  the  local 
control  of  education. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  duty,  as  I  see 
It.  for  whatever  it  Is  worth,  as  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  to  make  a  record  here  to- 
day forewarning  the  Senate  as  to  what  I 
think  would  be  a  most  dangerous  prec- 
edent. 

I  think  that  instead  of  moving  along 
toward  a  better  understanding  and  a 
more  rational  solution  to  our  civil  rights 
problem,  this  would  throw  the  coimtry 
backward  and  create  great  problems  for 
us.  That  is  why  I  speak  out  against  it  at 
this  time. 

I  think  the  Massachusetts  hypothetical 
that  I  used  on  October  6.  1966.  and  used 
again  yesterday,  is  the  best  answer  I  can 
give.  It  was  the  answer  last  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  won  for  me  the 
votes  here  in  the  Senate  when,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  I  announced  that  I  would 
accept  the^Paimln  amendment  which 
ellmijiated  from  the  bill  the  words  "racial 
imbalance." 

I  took  the  position,  as  the  Record  will 
show,  that  on  the  operative  facts  of  that 
issue,  what  the  Senator  from  Arizona  was 
seeking  to  do  was  to  eliminate  words  that 
might  be  used  by  a  Federal  official  to  seek 
to  justify  a  regulation  or  an  administra- 
tive order  that  would  Involve  the  Federal 
Government  in  seeking  to  Interfere  In 
what  it  called  a  problem  of  racial  Imbal- 
ance In  connection  with  a  local  school 
board  policy. 

When  I  announced  that  I  would  accept 
the  amendment.  I  immediately,  as  the 
Record  shows,  was  bombarded  with  some 
questions  from  my  colleagues,  the  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin 
among  others.  And  I  discussed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts h3rpothetlcal. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  In  the 
Boston  School  District,  the  school  board 
decided  that  the  best  way  for  It  to  meet 
the  Imbalance  that  existed  because  of 
an  overcrowded,  poorly  equipped,  under- 
staffed Negro  school  in  a  ghetto  of  Bos- 
ton was  to  bus  a  proportion  of  the  stu- 
dents to  a  new  school  with  the  best  of 
equipment.  Instead  of  having  50  students 
In  a  classroom,  there  were  only  18.  In- 
stead of  having  an  undersupply  of 
teachers,  there  was  an  adequate  nxmiber 
of  teachers. 
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The  bill,  with  its  program  of  special 
projects  in  title  m,  left  to  the  Boston 
School  BofU'd  the  authority  to  decide 
whether  or  not  it  wanted  to  adopt,  on  a 
local  basis,  a  busing  program.  It  had  a 
right  to  do  it;  it  should  have  the  right 
to  do  it.  The  Dirksen  amendment  would 
prevent  it.  It  Is  no  answer  to  say,  "Let 
the  Boston  School  District  or  School 
Board  pay  for  it."  That  Is  an  interfer- 
ence. Just  the  saying,  "Let  them  pay  for 
it"  is  an  interference;  because  you  are 
sajrlng  ttiat  you  are  going  to  earmark 
special  project  funds  for  purposes  other 
than  those  the  local  school  board  thinks 
would  best  serve  the  local  educational 
needs. 

For  this  reason,  I  repeat,  for  emphasis, 
my  objection  to  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment: It  is  an  Invasion  of  States  rights — 
true  States  rights. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Grutin]  for  his  amendment, 
which  would  remove  this  objection  and, 
at  the  same  time,  carry  out  the  only 
legitimate  right  that  I  think  the  Senate 
has  In  this  field — to  make  perfectly  clear 
that  no  Interference,  no  dictatorial  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  im- 
posed upon  any  local  school  board  in 
deciding  what  its  educational  policy  will 
be.  except — as  I  have  said  over  all  the 
years — when  a  policy  Involves  a  conflict 
with  the  Constitution. 

That  is  my  case,  in  summary,  against 
the  Dirksen  tmiendment;  and  in  due 
course,  after  further  debate.  I  shall  be 
ready  to  vote  on  the  Grlffln  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, In  a  colloquy  among  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
and  myself,  an  effort  was  made  to  de- 
termine what  the  pending  bill,  in  smiount. 
would  incresise  the  expenditures  for  the 
years  1968.  1969,  1970,  and  1971  over  the 
year  1967.  Regrettably,  that  colloquy  did 
not  clarify  the  figiu^s  that  reflect  the 
actual  situation  that  will  exist.  The  col- 
loquy, in  fact,  confused  the  situation; 
because  m  the  report,  on  page  53,  is  set 
forth  a  table  which  was  construed  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  comparing  likes  for  the  years 
1968,  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  when  in  fact 
the  table  erroneously  does  not  make  com- 
parison of  likes  for  likes,  but  sets  up  a 
schedule  for  1968  that  was  different  than 
the  schedules  for  1969,  1970.  and  1971. 

The  question  was:  By  how  much  does 
the  pending  bill  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tions of  expenditures  for  1968.  1969. 1970, 
and  1971  over  1967?  A  reading  of  the 
Rbcoro  of  yesterday  dealing  with  the 
question  involved  indicates  the  material 
was  not  accurately  set  forth. 

Yesterday  It  was  discovered  that  the 
colloquy  produced  erroneous  impressions 
and  finally  it  was  asked  that  the  experts 
in  the  Department  of  Ediicatlon  submit 


figures  which  would  be  understandable 
and  which  would  clearly  set  forth  by  how 
much  the  bill  would  Increase  the  expend- 
itures m  this  field. 

In  yesterday's  Record,  on  page  34912, 
there  Is  set  forth  a  tabulation  of  the  au- 
thorizations made  for  the  year  1967,  and 
the  apprc^riations  made  for  the  year 
1967.  I  wish  to  give  those  figures  as  now 
being  the  report  made  by  the  Department 
of  Edixuktion  concerning  the  actual  fficts 
on  how  much  was  authorized  for  expend- 
iture In  1967  and  how  much  was  appro- 
priated. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  shown  on 
page  34912  of  the  Record  of  December 
4,  1967,  the  figures  show  that  $2,357,- 
043,000  was  authorized  for  expenditure 
in  1967.  I  wish  to  repeat.  In  roimd  nvun- 
bers,  $2,357,000,000  was  authorized  for 
expenditure  in  1967.  The  amount  appro- 
priated in  1967  was  $1,815,000,000  or  $500 
million  less  than  was  authorized. 

Now  the  question  would  immediately 
arise:  How  much  was  appropriated  for 
1968?  Three  billion,  nine  hundred  million 
dollars  was  authorized  and  $2  billion  was 
appropriated,  or  50  percent  of  the  au- 
thorization was  appropriated  for  the  1968 
program. 

Now,  going  down  to  the  year  of  1969, 
I  shall  compare  and  set  forth  the  amount 
the  House  bill  authorized,  the  amoimt 
the  Senate  bill  contemplates  authorizing, 
and  the  difference. 

For  the  year  1968,  under  the  existing 
law,  there  was  authorized  for  expendi- 
tm-e  $3,965,000,000.  That  is  $1,600,000,000 
more  than  was  authorized  in  1967. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  the  charge 
of  repetition,  I  shall  repeat.  The  present 
law  authorizes  an  expenditure  of  $3,900,- 
000,000  as  compared  to  $2,300,000,000  for 

1967,  the  difference  being  $1,600,000 
more. 

The  House  bill  for  the  1969  fiscal  year, 
which  vrill  begin  July  1,  1968,  authorized 
an  exi>endlture  of  $4,141,000,000.  The 
Senate  bill  authorized  an  expenditure  of 
$4,505,000,000.  The  Senate  bill  author- 
ization was  $364  million  over  that  of  the 
House. 

I  now  compare  the  1969  authorization 
of  the  Senate  in  the  amount  of  $4,505,- 
000,000  with  the  1967  authorization  of 
the  Senate,  which  was  $2,367,000,000.  The 
authorization  for  1969  is  practically  100 
p>ercent  over  that  of  the  year  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
wlU  the  Senator  jrield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  as- 
certain whether  I  imderstand  the  Sena- 
tor accurately. 

The  authorization  for  the  year  1967 
was  $2,357,000,000  in  round  numbers. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  round  munbers.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Now,  the  au- 
thorization we  are  sisked  for  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  is  $4,505,000,000.  in  round 
figures. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  authorization 
which  this  bill  contains  for  the  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  will  begin  on  July  1, 

1968,  is  $4,505,000,000,  or  In  other  words, 
100  percent  more  than  the  authorization 
for  the  year  of  1967. 

tSx.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tlien,  to  phrase 


it  another  way,  what  this  bill  envisions, 
assuming  the  expenditures  authorized 
under  this  act  are  appropriated  and 
spent,  the  authorization  would  lead  to 
expenditures  of  almost  double  what  they 
were  just  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  2  years  ago  what 
period  does  the  Senator  mean? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Fiscal  year 
1967.  In  other  words,  the  fiscal  year  IS'jS 
compared  with  the  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  appropriations  for 
the  year  1967  was  $1,815,000,000.  The 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  19  J9 
contained  in  this  bill  Is  $4,505,000,000. 

That  would  mean  150  percent  more 
authorized  than  spent  m  1967.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  answers  the  Sena- 
tor's question. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
has  answered  the  question.  Leaving  out 
precise  figures,  what  it  means  is  that  the 
Senate  is  being  called  upon  now  to  make 
tremendous  increases  In  the  authoriza- 
tions over  what  the  figures  were  prior 
to  2  years  ago — that  is,  for  fiscal  year 
1969  as  compared  to  fiscal  year  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  will  point  out  those 
figures  again.  In  fiscal  year  1967,  which 
expired  on  Jime  30,  1967.  we  auUiorized 
$2,357  million.  For  fiscal  year  1968.  we 
are  authorizing  $3,965  million,  which  is 
$1,600  million  more  than  In  1967. 

I  now  go  to  1969.  to  smswer  the  ques- 
tion which  the  Senator  put.  In  1967, 
$2,357  million.  In  1969.  we  axe  author- 
izing $4,505  million,  which  is  practically 
100  percent  more  than  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  In  other 
words,  practically  double  1967. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  be  Interested  in 
this:  How  much  did  we  actually  appro- 
priate and,  m  all  probability,  spend  In 
1967?  The  answer  Is.  we  appropriated 
and.  m  all  probability,  spent  the  entire 
appropriation  of  $1,815,000,000  In  1967. 

How  much  are  we  now  authorizing  for 
1969?  The  sum  is  $4,505,000,000,  which  i& 
150  percent  more  than  we  actually  spent 
In  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Which  was  2 
fiscal  years  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  flsoal  years  ago, 
that  is  right. 

In  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968.  and  1969. 
In  1969,  we  will  be  spending.  If  the 
whole  authorization  is  utilized,  150  per- 
cent more  than  we  spent  in  1967. 

The  interesting  question  is:  Perhai>s 
this  Is  a  good  program,  but  what  about 
the  fiscsd  situation?  I  should  like  to  hear 
what  the  Senator  fr<»n  Virginia  has  to 
say  on  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  is  concerned  about,  as  I 
see  it,  is  not  that  there  is  no  merit  In  the 
program — we  are  not  arguing  its  merits 
or  demerits 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  We  are  arguing 
whether  it  \s  wise,  at  a  time  of  great  fiscal 
stress  which  faces  the  Natioo,  whether 
we  can  afford  to  pass  an  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1969  which  would  be  double 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  1968. 

In  that  ree3>ect.  I  point  out,  In  regard 
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to  the  $4.5  billion,  that  to  raise  that 
amount — and  we  are  running  a  heavy 
deficit  now — ^would  take  a  surtax  of  4y2 
percent.  Levying  a  1  percentage  point  on 
a  surtax  is  equivalent  to  taking  in  roughly 
$1  billion.  Thus,  what  we  are  dealing  with 
in  the  pending  bill  would  be  to  authorize 
$4.5  billion  in  expenditures,  assuming  the 
money  is  appropriated,  so  that  we  will 
be  in  effect  sajring  that  we  need  a  4'/i- 
percent  surtax  in  order  to  finance  it.  im- 
less  we  are  going  into  more  deficit  financ- 
ing. The  President  has  said  time  and 
again  over  the  past  6  to  10  montlis  that 
this  Nation  is  facing  a  grave  fiscal  crisis. 
Indeed.  I  think  that  it  is  facing  a  grave 
fiscal  crisis. 

The  President  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
focus  a  ^ention  on  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
he  has  done  very  much  to  cut  expenses 
but  he  has  done  a  great  deal  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  grave  fiscal  situation 
which  exists  in  the  country  today.  What 
concerns  me  is  the  size  of  this  program. 
We  are  being  called  upon  to  vote  for  $14 
billion  over  a  period  of  3  years  pnd  an 
authorization  for  the  upcoming  year  of 
$4,500  million  compared  with  an  expend- 
iture of  $2  billion  just  this  current  fis- 
cal year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

On  the  subject  of  promoting  educa- 
tion, I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  Sena- 
tor here  who  does  not  want  to  expend  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  available  to 
promote  education.  But,  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  it.  Realism  requires  that 
we  take  into  consideration  the  money 
available  through  reasonable  taxation  to 
provide  the  services  which  new  and  de- 
sirable programs  demand. 

The  weakness  of  what  has  been  oc- 
curring in  Congress  is  that  there  has  been 
an  absence  of  realism,  that  desirable 
and  what  are  deemed  to  be  essential  pro- 
grams are  being  promoted  without  any 
thought  of  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to 
finance  the  programs  and  without  any 
thought  of  what  will  happen  through  re- 
peated deficit  operations. 

At  this  point,  I  repeat,  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  which  ended  on  Jime  30  of  this 
year,  we  appropriated  and  spent  $1,815,- 
000,000  in  the  general  program.  It  is  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  that  as  against  expendi- 
tures of  $1,815,000,000  in  fiscal  1967,  we 
authorize  $4,505,000,000,  which  is  150 
percent  more  than  was  authorized  In  the 
2 -year  period  over  what  was  spent  in 
1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  rendering  an  im- 
portant service  not  only  to  the  Senate 
but  also  to  the  Nation  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  some  of  the  fiscal  problems  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  now  before 
us. 

Much  of  yesterday  was  taken  up  with 
other  aspects  of  the  legislation  but,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  so  vitally  im- 
portant that  Congress  realize,  and  the 
American  people  realize,  the  tremendous 
sums  of  money  involved  in  the  programs, 
not  only  tremendous  sums  of  money  in- 
volved but  also  tremendous  increases 
which  are  being  proposed  in  the  upcom- 
ing years,  compared  with  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  the 
one  prior  to  that. 

It  Is  just  a  matter  of  arithmetic,  Mr. 
President,  that  If  we  are  to  come  any- 


where near  balancing  the  Pederal 
budget — and  the  President  has  been  seek- 
ing and  demanding  a  10-percent  tax 
increase — if  he  really  wants  to  balance 
the  budget,  if  Congress  wants  to  balance 
the  budget,  leaving  out  the  new  bills  we 
want  to  pass,  it  would  take  a  20-percent 
tax  increase.  I  am  very  doubtful  whether 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  willing  to 
stand  for  such  tremendous  increases  in 
taxes  as  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
if  these  tremendous  spending  programs 
are  continued  and  increased,  as  this  bill 
proposes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  brought 
out  facts  and  figures  which  heretofore 
have  not  been  too  apparent.  He  is  at- 
tempting to  make  them  apparent  to  the 
general  public,  and  he  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  in  a  magazine 
within  the  last  3  days  a  statement  made 
by  Lenin.  He  said,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, that  Prance  would  spend  itself 
into  exhaustion  through  luxury,  Ger- 
many through  militarization,  and  the 
United  States  through  general  spending 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  taxpayers  to 
carry  the  burden. 

In  my  judgment,  Lenin  knew  what  he 
was  talking  about.  That  is,  it  is  simple 
to  promote  spending  programs.  It  is 
rather  painful  to  promote  laws  imposing 
taxes  that  will  finance  the  spending  pro- 
grams. Since  it  is  painful  to  finance  our 
spending  programs  and  Indulge  in 
deficits,  we  spare  ourselves  the  political 
animosities  that  come  from  Imposing 
taxes,  and  Impose  the  taxes  upon  the 
children  that  will  be  bom  in  the  1970's, 
the  1980's,  and  the  1990's  to  pay  the 
debts  that  we  are  Inctirrlng  through  Im- 
prudent, imreasonable,  said  unrealistic 
spending. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd]  that  thus  far  I  have 
not  discussed  what  the  Senate  commit- 
tee has  done  compared  with  what  the 
House  has  recommended.  The  1967 
fiscal  year  authorizations  were  con- 
curred in  tKjth  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  That  year  is  past.  As  I  have 
pointed  out  several  times,  the  authori- 
zation was  $2,357  billion. 

I  skip  1968  and  go  to  the  year  of  1969. 
The  House  authorized  $4,141  billion 
compared  with  $2,357  billion  that  was 
authorized  In  1967.  The  House  authori- 
zation for  1969  is  $1.8  billion  more  than 
the  authorization  for  1967. 

But  the  Senate  committee  was  not 
content  with  the  Increase  in  the  amount 
of  $1.8  billion.  It  had  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. It  authorized  $4,505  billion  for  the 
year  1969,  practically  100  percent  more 
than  the  authorization  for  1967,  and,  in 
dollars.  $400  million  more  than  pro- 
vided by  the  House. 

It  is  the  same  pattern.  The  President 
recommends  x.  The  House  gives  z  plus  y. 
The  Senate  comes  along  and  gives  x  plus 
y  plus  2.  The  taxpayer  is  the  one  who 
bleeds.  The  taxpayer  Is  the  one  who 
weeps.  The  taxpayer  Is  the  one  who 
writes  and  sasrs,  "Do  not  pass  the  surtax 
of  10  percent." 

For  10  or  11  years  I  have  been  making 
the  argimient  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  one  cannot  keep  spending  more 
each   year   than   he   takes  In   without 


finally  going  to  the  poorhouse.  But  the 
Soiate  and  the  House  have  continued  to 
operate  imder  deficit  principles,  ignoring 
the  laws  of  economics,  believing  that  we 
can  keep  spending  more  than  we  take  in, 
without  ever  getting  into  trouble. 

Congress  was,  and  continues  to  be,  un- 
willing to  recognize  that  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics operate  inexorably.  They  may  be 
slow  in  achieving  their  demand,  but 
they  move  on,  and  finally  they  demand 
a  payment  for  an  abuse  of  those  laws. 

It  is  the  law  of  action  and  reaction. 
We  can  tax  in  a  sanguine  way,  but  if  we 
do,  the  taxpayer  will  qxiit  paying. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Just  let  me  finish  this 
thought. 

One  can  commit  a  crime,  thinking 
that  he  will  never  be  detected.  But  the 
law  of  atonement  operates.  The  time  will 
finally  come  when  there  is  a  revelation. 
Repeated  commission  of  wrongs  and 
crimes  cannot  be  escaped.  In  the  solitude 
of  the  bedroom,  when  silence  prevails 
and  sleep  Is  sought,  there  is  the  reminder 
that  during  the  day  one  conunitted  a 
wrong.  He  can  flee  from  the  remorse, 
but  It  will  follow  him  as  the  shedow 
follows  the  human  being. 

So  it  will  be  with  our  Government.  We 
have  arrogated  to  ourselves  the  infallible 
judgment  that  by  the  intellect  of  our 
minds  we  will  escape  the  natural  laws. 
But  the  natural  laws  are  beginning  to 
catch  up  with  us. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ought  to  withdraw  my 
request,  because  it  is  no  longer  applicable. 
I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  used  the  phrase,  as 
I  recall,  "Action  and  reaction,"  he 
pointed  at  me  when  he  said  "reaction." 
I  wanted  to  dissociate  myself  from  the 
word. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  did  not  Intend 
that. 

In  the  Greek  tragedies,  there  was  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  plot  of  the  F\irles. 
A  crime  was  committed.  The  Greeks  tried 
to  detect  who  had  committed  the  crime. 
So  they  would  concoct  a  play,  and  in  the 
play  the  crime  was  set  forth  just  as  In 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  in  which  young 
Hamlet  produced  a  plot  showing  the 
crime  of  his  father.  In  the  Greek  plays, 
the  plot  was  shown,  and  In  the  plot  was 
the  crime.  In  the  audience  sat  the  man 
who  had  committed  the  wrong,  and  when 
the  plot  was  discovered,  he  would  Jump 
up  and  run  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  here. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  mutual. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  that  because  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  the  courage  to 
stand  by  his  convictions.  He  has  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  them.  Although  we  may 
disagree,  I  respect  him  for  his  great  qual- 
ity In  never  operating  on  the  basis  of 
political  expediency  and  advantage. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  my  teacher. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  say  that  in  deep  trib- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  point  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
Is  that  the  authorization  for  1969  is  $4,- 
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500,000,000  compared  with  $1,800,000,- 

000  spent  in  1967.  I  think  that  that  au- 
thorization Is  too  much. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  which  will  cut  back 
the  authorization  to  the  amoimt  that  has 
been  authorized  for  the  year  1968  in  the 
general  laws,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
reply  in  part  to  the  views  expressed  by 
my  two  good  friends,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I 
first  wish  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  I  was  not  engaging  In  semantics 
when  I  said  that  he  was  my  teacher;  for, 
disagree  as  we  do  on  various  issues,  when 
one  talks  about  exercising  independence 
of  judgment  and  standing  by  his  convic- 
tions, smd  not  being  afraid  to  disagree,  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  Senate 
with  a  more  perfect  record  in  that  regard 
than  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  they  have  received,  under 
the  assigiunent  I  gave  this  morning,  all 
the  fiscal  data  that  they  asked  me  to 
obtain  for  them  from  the  Department, 
save  and  except  the  exhibit,  which  I 
understand  will  be  forthcoming,  that  sets 
forth  the  comparative  table  comparing 
1966  with  the  1967  and  1968  expenditures. 
That  Is  the  only  table,  my  coimsel  tells 
me,  that  has  not  yet  been  supplied  to 
the  two  Senators;  but  if  there  is  any  other 
information  the  Senators  need,  we  shall 
supply  it.  As  I  followed  the  discussion,  I 
judged  that  they  had  received  it  all  ex- 
cept for  that  comparison  table.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
cussions which  we  have  had  today,  and 
the  figures  which  have  been  supplied, 
which  are  in  the  Record,  have  com- 
pletely clarified  the  factual  situation 
with  respect  to  the  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  respectfully,  for  the 
years  1967,  1968,  1969,  and  1970.  Of 
course,  appropriations  have  not  yet  been 
and  caimot  be  made  for  1969  and  1970; 
but  the  staff  has  provided  the  figures,  as 

1  think  I  have  related;  and  the  Record 
will  come  in  confiict  with  what  was  ssdd 
yesterday,  but  today's  Record  will  set 
forth  correctly  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  if  the  coimsel 
was  of  help. 

I  wish  to  make  these  comments  about 
some  of  the  observations  of  my  friend 
from  Ohio  and  my  friend  from  Virginia, 
for  I  do  not  share  their  great  concern 
about  the  requests  of  the  conmiittee  for 
these  increased  authorizations. 

It  was  interesting  that  in  their  dis- 
cussion, they  were  not  questioning  the 
value  of  the  programs  covered  by  the  bill 
which  the  committee  has  brought  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate — with  the  unanimous 
vote  of  those  members  voting.  Only  one 
member  of  the  committee  was  not  pres- 
ent to  vote. 

The  Toltmies  in  front  of  me  are  the 
best  exhibit  that  I  can  give  to  the  Senate 
to  prove  the  thoroughness  with  which  we 
considered  the  substantive  issues.  I  am 
perfectly  willlrig  to  stack  this  stack  of  re- 
ports alongside  the  reports  that  may  be 
issued  by  any  other  legislative  committee 
for  a  comparison  on  the  question  of 
whether    the    committee    worked   with 


thoroughness,  made  a  full  record,  and 
provided  hearings  that  present  to  the 
Senate  the  data  to  support  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee. 

Read  the  record.  It  will  not  suffer  by 
comptirison.  I  wish  to  talk  for  Just  a  few 
moments,  Mr.  President,  about  the  qual- 
ity of  the  program. 

In  all  the  discussions  of  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  frwn  Virginia,  about  the  au- 
thorization amounts  and  the  appropria- 
tion amounts  that  have  already  been  au- 
thorized and  appropriated,  and  the 
proposal  for  enlarged  authorization 
amounts,  I  point  out  most  resi)ectfully 
that  their  arguments  seemed  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  have  educational  needs 
In  this  country  that  will  have  to  be  sup- 
ported either  by  enlarged  local  taxation 
or  increases  in  Federal  funds  to  relieve 
an  already  overburdened  local  education 
tax  program. 

My  two  friends,  as  I  say,  seem  to  be 
talking  as  though  this  Federal  program 
were  the  total  educational  program  of 
the  country. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  If  we 
do  not  authorize  more  Pederal  money 
and  appropriate  more  Federal  money, 
then  it  will  have  to  be  done  at  the  local 
level,  or  we  shall  fail  to  meet  the  obliga- 
tions that  we,  as  a  population,  owe  to  the 
youth  of  this  country. 

That  is  what  confronts  my  committee. 
When  we  start  slashing  the  Federal  pro- 
gram, we  must  get  ready  to  meet  on  the 
local  level  what  will  have  to  be  done  to 
supply  local  tax  funds  to  meet  the  needs, 
or  else  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  argue  that  we  should  walk  out  on 
the  educational  needs  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  do  that;  and  I  say 
most  respectfully  to  my  fellow  Senators, 
the  people  will  not  let  us  do  It,  either. 
For,  while  it  takes  them  a  little  time  to 
catch  up,  once  the  parents  of  this  coun- 
try come  to  find  out  and  to  decide  that 
neither  at  the  local  nor  the  Federal  level 
are  the  funds  being  supplied  to  give  their 
children  the  education  that  this  era  of 
civilization  calls  for,  with  the  automated 
economy  into  which  those  young  people 
will  be  thrust,  they  are  going  to  hold  the 
politicians  to  an  accoimting;  and  they 
should. 

When  my  committee  brings  In  this 
authorization  program  calling  for  these 
increases  in  authorization,  we  tell  the 
Senate  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  de- 
creasing the  need  for  additional  au- 
thorizations at  the  local  level,  and  p&r- 
ticularly  at  the  level  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  so  poor  that  they  caruiot 
raise  the  taxes  because  they  do  not  have 
the  tax  base  with  which  to  provide  their 
children  with  the  education  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  bring  the  Senate  back  again  to  the 
major  premise  upon  which  I  offer  all 
education  legislation  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  for  years  and  years.  Disagree  with 
me  on  that,  and  then  of  course  we  can 
follow  a  parsimonious  program  In  regard 
to  supplying  funds  with  which  to  pro- 
vide the  children  of  this  country  In  all 
school  districts — poor,  moderate,  and 
rich — with  the  education  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  Senate  will  note  that  I  used  the 
word  "right,"  for  that  is  the  basic  word 


In  my  major  premise.  And  here  It  to.  In 
my  Judgment  each  boy  and  gW,  every 
one  of  them,  no  matter  where  he  or  she 
L>  bom  and  Irrespective  of  the  color  of 
that  child's  skin,  is  entitled  as  a  matter 
of  rlgiit  to  full  opportxmity  to  develop  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible  the  intel- 
lectual potential  of  that  boy  or  girl.  That 
costs  money,  and  lots  of  it.  That  is  going 
to  cost  more  money  than  we  are  pro- 
posing to  authorize. 

I  say  quite  frankly  to  the  Senate  that 
the  authorization  bill  we  are  proposing 
this  year  is  not  going  to  be  the  maximum 
authorization  bill  that  will  be  proposed 
in  the  next  10  years,  for  each  year  It 
will  be  higher  If  we  are  going  to  carry 
out  that  obligation. 

Let  me  point  out  the  cost  of  not  car- 
rying it  out.  Let  me  warn  the  Senate 
now  that  if  we  retreat  from  that  obliga- 
tion, if  we  walk  out  on  that  duty,  then 
with  relation  to  the  money  that  we  save 
at  the  expense  of  tliat  obligation,  the 
money  that  we  save  at  the  expense  of 
denying  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  in  the  poor  school  districts 
of  this  country  an  opportunity  to  develop 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  their  In- 
tellectual potential — and  I  am  sure  I  am 
engaging  in  an  understatement — ^there 
will  be  $6  of  loss  to  the  economy  of  this 
country  for  every  dollar  that  we  save 
by  cutting  the  authorizations  and  the 
appropriations. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  much  more  than 
that.  As  I  sometimes  have  been  heard 
to  say,  "Whrai  you  talk  to  me  about  edu- 
cation, you  have  to  talk  to  me  at  the 
point  of  a  lead  pencil."  I  am  talking 
about  the  value  of  carrying  out  that  edu- 
catlcxial  right  to  the  ecc«i<HnIc  wealth  of 
the  Republic. 

There  are  so  many  facets  of  that  prob- 
lem to  be  developed  that  It  Is  fortunate 
that  I  have  the  problem  here  of  taking 
a  little  time  so  that  absentees  can  come 
back  and  make  the  legislative  record. 

I  turn  to  page  51  of  the  committee 
report. 

I  read  from  that  page  of  the  report: 

Dr.  James  Ccmant  In  1061  In  his  book,  en- 
titled "Sltuns  and  Suburbs,"  warned  thAt 
social  dynamite  was  accumulating  in  our 
Urge  cities.  Of  course,  tbe  Nation  is  malrlng 
some  progress.  In  January  of  1967  it  was 
estimated  that  97  percent  of  the  6-  to  17- 
year -olds  in  America  were  In  school.  This 
as  compared  to  80  percent  of  the  same  age 
group  In  1900.  Also  in  January  of  1967  it  wms 
conjectured  that  of  the  3.8  million  young- 
sters in  this  country  then  enrolled  in  ninth 
grade,  some  2.9  million,  or  77  percent,  would 
graduate  from  high  school.  This  represents 
a  significant  increase  over  similar  data  col- 
lected for  the  3.7  million  ninth  graders  of 
1956,  of  whom  only  1.9  mimon,  or  69  per- 
cent, ultimately  graduated. 

But  reversed,  the  flgores  do  not  appear  so 
reassuring.  We  are  still  faced,  according  to 
these  1967  predictions,  with  a  possible  23 
I>ercent  dropout  rate  in  1970. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately 
1  million  students  drop  out  of  school  each 
year.  The  seriousness  of  the  problem  is  mag- 
nified by  the  technological  changes  In  oai 
society  which  demand  skilled  workers.  Our- 
renUy  m  the  United  Statea,  for  every  10  un- 
■killed  workers  there  are  seven  skilled  Job 
vacanciee.  And  by  1970,  it  Is  estimated,  no 
more  than  6  percent  of  our  Jobs  will  be  un- 
skiUed.  Yet  today  there  are  more  than  1 
million  young  men  and  wom«i  tinder  31 
who  have  left  school  and  sm  unemployed. 
And  it  la  csUmated  that  the  decade  of  the 
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■UtlOB,  by  Its  oonclusion,  will  have  pro- 
duced some  seven  and  a  balf  million  such 
school  drc^Muts. 

That  deals  with  the  question  of  what 
It  costs  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to 
not  fulfill  the  obligations  I  have  talked 
about. 

Let  me  give  other  statistics  In  round 
numbers,  and  counsel  will  supply  the 
figures  for  the  Record. 

What  are  the  average  lifetime  earnings 
of  a  college  graduate?  They  are  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $452,000. 

What  are  the  average  lifetime  earnings 
of  a  high  school  graduate?  They  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $272,000. 

What  are  the  average  lifetime  earn- 
ings of  a  grade  school  graduate?  They 
are  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000. 

What  are  the  average  lifetime  earnings 
of  dropouts  from  grammar  school?  If 
they  have  any  earnings  at  all,  if  the  pub- 
lic does  not  support  them  in  prison  or  in 
mental  institutions  or  in  other  various 
forms  of  public  upkeep,  they  will  earn 
from  $150,000. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  a  penny-wise 
and  poimd-foolish  policy,  which  I  re- 
spectfully submit  is  the  policy  advanced 
In  these  proposals  to  cut  the  investment 
of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  In  the 
potential  brainpower  of  the  youth  of  our 
country. 

It  is  our  great  reservoir  of  wealth,  this 
brainpower  of  the  youth  of  the  country. 
It  is  that  brainpower,  to  the  degree  that 
we  develop  It  to  Its  maximum  extent, 
that  determines  our  annual  economic 
productivity. 

Do  not  forget  also,  and  this  is  pregnant 
In  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Conant,  that  when 
we  start  talking  about  the  dropout  pro- 
gram and  about  the  relationship  between 
skilled  and  unskilled  jobs,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  great  oncoming — and  we  are  In 
midst  of  It — and  new  economic  revolu- 
tion in  this  country,  called  the  revolu- 
tion of  automation  where  unskilled 
workers  will  be  unemployable  for  the 
most  part. 

We  are  entering  now  into  an  auto- 
mated revolution  in  which  back  muscles 
will  not  be  hired.  Brainpower  will  be 
hired. 

If  we  do  not  meet  the  obligation  about 
which  I  am  speaking,  we  will  drown  In 
pools  of  unemployabillty,  across  this 
land,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
young  people,  so  far  as  their  economic 
futures  are  concerned. 

Do  not  talk  to  me  about  parsimony  in 
connection  with  an  investment  in  the 
economic  productive  power  of  developed 
brain  power  in  this  country,  for  it  pays 
back  into  the  local,  the  State,  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  over  and  over  again  the 
cost  of  the  investment  In  the  education 
of  the  youth. 

This  is  so  Important  that  I  am  one 
Senator  who  believes  that  every  young 
man  and  woman  In  this  coimtry  should 
be  assured  of  an  opportimity  to  go  to 
college  with  all  tuition  paid;  because 
that  education  will  pay  back  the  cost 
of  that  education  over  and  over  again, 
by  the  Increased  tax  dollars  that  edu- 
cated brains  will  be  able  to  earn  and 
pay  back  Into  the  Treasury. 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  cutting 
program.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  sound 
economic  program,  but  a  program  cut- 


ting education  Just  for  the  piupose  of 
cutting,  in  the  Interest  of  so-called  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  I  will  not  vote  to 
balance  the  budget  at  the  expense  of 
providing  educational  opportunities  to 
the  young  of  this  country.  I  cannot  imag- 
ine a  more  unwise  fiscal  policy  for  the 
Senate  to  follow. 

Let  me  give  you  another  vital  statis- 
tic that  comes  out  of  the  hearings  of  my 
committee;  1985  is  not  very  far  away,  but 
as  I  have  said  before,  if  we  are  going  to 
answer,  by  1985,  the  knocks  of  the  quali- 
fied students  on  the  college  doors  of 
America,  do  you  know  what  we  would 
have  to  do?  We  would  have  to  double  the 
size  of  every  university  and  college,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  the  entire  land,  and 
build  a  thousand  new  colleges  with  an 
average  student  population  of  2,000  per 
college.  Are  you  going  to  lock  the  college 
doors  against  them?  Are  you  going  to 
say,  in  the  name  of  an  argument  for 
fiscal  parsimony  in  regard  to  education 
appropriations  and  authorizations,  that 
you  are  going  to  lock  the  doors  of  col- 
leges to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  and  women  who  can  do  satisfactory 
work  in  coUege  if  you  will  give  them  the 
opportimity?  What  are  we  thinking 
about?  What  are  we  thinking  about  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  sound  investment? 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of 
educational  philosophy,  from  the  stand- 
point of  political  obligations,  I  will  not 
go  along  with  the  suggestion  of  my  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  to  cut  the  pro- 
posal of  this  bill  that  has  come  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  seeking  to  carry  out 
the  obligation  that  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  remarks. 

No  member  of  the  Senate  can  now  go 
on  a  single  campus  in  this  coimtry  or 
only  a  few  at  most,  that  already  is  not  the 
beneficiary,  from  the  standpoint  of  tan- 
gible results,  of  the  education  bills  we 
have  passed  since  1961  and  of  the  small 
number  of  bills  we  had  passed  prior  to 
that  time.  Since  1961,  we  have  passed 
more  Federal  aid  to  education  legislation, 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  than 
had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  history 
of  the  Nation.  That  Is  why  President 
Johnson  refers  to  it  as  a  legislative 
miracle. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  follow  a 
course  of  fiscal  parsimony  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  deny  to  the  young  of  this 
country  the  educational  opportunities  to 
which  in  my  judgment  they  are  entitled 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

Before  I  turn  to  the  next  point,  I  wish 
to  dwell  on  the  point  that  there  will  be 
a  public  demand  to  meet  the  needs;  and 
you  will  either  maintain  the  tunount  of 
Federal  aid  that  we  are  recommending 
or  you  will  create  great  fiscal  problems 
at  the  local  tax  level.  Do  you  think  the 
parents  of  this  country  are  going  to  stand 
by,  if  we  follow  a  parsimonious  course  of 
action  in  the  Senate,  and  see  their  chil- 
dren denied  the  educational  benefits  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  do  nothing 
at  the  local  level? 

Every  Senator  knows  that  real  property 
taxes  for  educational  purposes  have  al- 
ready reached  the  saturation  point  In 
almost  all  school  districts.  One  of  the 
great  benefits  of  the  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation legislation  has  been  to  alleviate 
the  necessity  of  higher  tax  Increases  at 


the  local  level  so  far  as  educational  costs 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  stress  some- 
thing which  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  or  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  They  speak  as  though 
this  is  just  a  single  program  for  provid- 
ing education  to  the  young  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  Federal  supplementary 
program,  as  it  should  be.  That  Is  the 
entire  basis  for  it.  Either  you  do  it  on  the 
Federal  level  or  you  will  have  to  increase 
taxes  to  supply  this  money  on  the  local 
level  or  deny  education  and  training  to 
the  young  people  of  the  country.  As  I 
have  said,  for  every  dollar  you  save.  It 
will  cost  the  taxpayers,  in  losses,  at  least 
$6,  and  probably  many  times  $6.  That 
fact  is  not  recognized,  I  say  most  re- 
spectfully, in  the  discussion  of  the  Fed- 
eral costs. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  aspect 
to  the  matter,  and  this  is  the  last  topic 
I  shall  discuss  at  this  time  with  respect 
to  this  subject:  Why  the  cut  in  educa- 
tion? Let  those  in  the  Senate  who  voted 
over  $5  billion  for  NASA  answer  my 
question.  Let  those  in  the  Senate  who  are 
willing  to  go  along  with  a  $75  billion  de- 
fense progrsun.  the  highest  by  billions 
and  billions  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try— higher  by  many  billions  than  at  the 
height  of  World  War  n — tell  me  why 
I  should  vote  for  a  proposal  for  drastic 
cuts  in  an  education  budget.  You  can 
take  the  proposed  $7.5  billion  cut  of  the 
administration  out  of  the  $75  billion 
military  budget  and  never  know  you 
have  affected  It.  Do  not  make  the  argru- 
ment  of  Vietnam  to  me,  because  out  of 
the  $75  billion,  only  $22  billion  Is  ear- 
marked for  Vietnam.  This  administra- 
tion gets  most  of  its  money  for  Vietnam, 
not  out  of  the  general  defense  appropria- 
tion, but  out  of  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. That  is  why  the  American  people 
must  be  educated  constantly  about  the 
legislative  technique  of  supplemental  ap- 
propriations and  budget  requests. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  a  defense 
budget  request  and  then  a  whole  series 
of  supplemental  budget  requests.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  by  the  end  of 
February,  if  you  add  the  supplemental 
budgets  that  will  be  passed  by  then  to 
the  defense  budget  it  will  not  be  $75 
billion  but  $83  bUlion. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
places  to  make  any  savings  you  want  to 
make  rather  than  gutting  the  domestic 
programs,  because  the  domestic  program 
Is  a  $20  billion  budget  which  Includes 
education,  health,  roads,  public  works, 
medical  programs,  and  the  myriad  of 
programs  essential  to  keeping  a  strong 
domestic  economy  and  serving  the  civil- 
ian needs  of  the  American  people  in  an 
administration  which  is  trying  to  alibi 
and  rationalize  a  $75  billion  defense 
budget. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Chttrch  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  we  can 
get  the  American  taxpayers  to  realize 
what  Is  involved  in  the  mathematics  of 
this  administration  budgetwlse,  there  Is 
no  doubt  what  their  verdict  would  be. 
The  verdict  would  be  to  cut  it.  There  is 
the  matter  of  $2.5  billion  for  manpower 
commitments  in  Europe.  The  only  mem- 
ber of  NATO  that  ever  came  anywhere 
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near  keeping  its  manpower  commitments 
Is  the  United  States.  The  majority  leader 
introduced  a  resolution,  which  I  cospon- 
sored  along  with  others,  to  cut  those 
divisions  from  six  to  two,  and  the  flag 
wavers  seek  to  give  the  impression  that 
those  who  support  it  are  not  patriotic. 
Mr.  President,  the  millions  we  are  pour- 
ing into  NATO  are  at  least  85  percent 
unjustified  and  wasted. 

Tell  me  why  I  should  vote  to  spend 
American  taxpayers'  money  for  military 
assistance  programs  in  Africa,  Latin 
America,  or  the  subcontinent  in  any  such 
amount  and  degree  to  which  this  admin- 
istration is  pouring  money  down  a  mili- 
tary rathole  by  way  of  military  aid.  Let 
us  take  the  $7.5  billion  of  foreign  assist- 
ance, which  is  a  real  foreign  aid  program. 
The  so-called  semantlcally  named  for- 
eign aid  program  of  the  administration 
of  $3.2  billion  Is  not  even  one-half  of  the 
foreign  assistance  program  of  this 
administration. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church], 
who  is  presently  the  Presiding  OflQcer  of 
the  Senate,  to  build  a  lot  of  schools,  en- 
gage in  public  works,  to  seek  to  build  a 
dam  in  Idaho  or  Oregon,  or  other  public 
works,  and  he  has  to  establish  and  I  have 
to  establish  the  cost-benefit  ratio.  We  do 
not  have  that  in  the  foreign  aid  program. 
I  have  fought  for  that  for  years.  I  will 
not  support  this  kind  of  foreign  aid  be- 
cause It  plays  the  American  taxpayers 
for  suckers,  and  that  is  what  they  are 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  they 
do  not  insist  upon  a  revision  of  a  pro- 
gram that  wastes  their  money.  Many  of 
them  do  not  know  about  it.  Some  of  us 
are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  educate 

I  say  that  there  are  so  many  places  to 
save  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  now  being  wasted,  and  wasted,  I 
repeat,  in  much  of  the  boondoggling  of 
this  admlnist»-ati(  n  in  regard  to  foreign 
expenditures  that  I  do  not  Intend  to  sit 
in  the  Senate  and  vote  to  cheat  this  gen- 
eration or  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  out  of  the  precious 
rig-ht  Uiat  I  lay  down  as  a  major  require- 
ment of  any  educational  philosophy. 
That  is:  we  better  see  to  it  that  every 
boy  and  girl  in  this  country  is  able  to 
enjoy  the  right  to  have  developed  to  the 
maximum  extent  his  and  her  intellectual 
potentiality  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. 

That  is  involved  in  this  bill.  I  plead  for 
the  poor  school  districts  because  they 
cannot  raise  more  tax  money  to  provide 
the  funds  to  carry  out  that  obligation. 
Whether  one  lives  in  Idaho,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  or  Minnesota,  or  any  other 
place,  we  have  a  great  stake  in  the  citi- 
zenship and  training  of  those  boys  and 
girls  in  the  poor  school  districts  because 
in  this  age  of  mobility  they  may  grow  up 
to  be  our  nextdoor  neighbors.  It  is  im- 
portant that  they  be  skilled  and  educated 
neighbors. 

Mr.  President,  after  my  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  yesterday,  I 
Indicated  that  I  would  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord today  an  excerpt  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
regulation  implementing  title  VI.  The 


section  to  which  I  allude  Is  paragraph 
80.9(a)  which  deals  with  hearings  pro- 
cedures: 
180.9     Heartngii. 

(a)  Opportunity  for  hearing.  Whenever  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  la  required  by 
I  80.8(c) ,  reasonable  notice  shall  be  given  by 
registered  or  certified  mail,  return  receipt  re- 
quested, to  the  affected  applicant  or  recip- 
ient. This  notice  shall  advise  the  applicant 
or  recipient  of  the  acticm  proposed  to  be 
taken,  the  specific  provision  under  which  the 
proposed  action  against  it  is  to  be  taken,  and 
the  matters  of  fact  or  law  asserted  as  the 
basis  for  this  action,  and  either  (1)  fix  a 
date  not  less  than  20  days  after  the  date  of 
such  notice  within  which  the  applicant  or 
recipient  may  request  of  the  responsible  De- 
partment official  that  the  matter  be  sched- 
uled for  hearing  or  (2)  advise  the  applicant 
or  recipient  tliat  the  matter  In  question  has 
been  set  down  for  hearing  at  a  stated  place 
and  time.  The  time  and  place  so  fixed  shall 
be  reasonable  and  shall  be  subject  to  change 
for  cause.  The  complainant,  tf  any,  shall  be 
advised  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing. 
An  applicant  or  recipient  may  waive  a  hear- 
ing and  submit  written  Information  and 
argument  for  the  record.  The  failure  of  an 
applicant  or  recipient  to  request  a  hearing 
under  this  peragrt^h  or  to  appear  at  a  hear- 
ing for  which  a  date  has  been  set  shall  be 
deemed  to  t>e  a  waiver  of  the  right  to  a 
hearing  under  section  602  of  the  Act  and 
S  80.8(c)  of  this  part  and  consent  to  the 
making  of  a  decision  on  the  bcksls  of  such 
information  as  is  available. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
this  point  in  the  record  there  may  appear 
excerpts  from  the  "Procedures  for  Re- 
view of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Desegregation  Plans — Spring  and 
Summer  1967." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PBOCEDtntKS  FOB  REVBW   OF   ElBMXNTABT    ANO 

Secomdart  School  Dxsegkegatiom  Plans — 
Sprino  and  StntcMEK  1967 


While  in  the  field,  staff  should  not  prepare 
written  desegregation  plans  or  other  written 
materials  for  local  otBclals  or  otherwise  make 
binding  commitments  for  HEW.  Such  mate- 
rial, if  requested,  should  be  sent  by  letter 
after  review  by  senior  HEW  staff.  This  re- 
quirement, however,  should  not  prevent  staff 
from  freely  suggesting  and  discussing  alter- 
native desegregation  plans  if  local  school  of- 
ficials so  request,  or  from  freely  expressing 
opinions  on  the  effectiveness  or  adequacy  of 
any  ■  proposals  local  officials  may  make  con- 
cerning the  desegregation  of  their  schools. 
If  school  officials  wish  to  record  the  meeting. 
ask  them  to  furnish  HEW  with  a  copy  of  the 
tape  or  the  tyi>ed  transcript.  If  the  school 
district  requests,  HEW  will  pay  the  reason- 
able cost  of  the  transcript  or  the  tape.  If  the 
district  refuses  to  furnish  a  copy  of  Xaipe  or 
transcript,  note  the  refusal  and  continue  the 
meeting. 

Immediately  upon  their  return  to  Wash- 
ington, the  staff  should  prepare  a  report  for 
the  file  giving  their  findings,  summarizing 
their  interviews  and  giving  a  chronology  of 
their  activities  in  the  district.  (Attachsaent 
E)  Staff  should  discuss  their  recommenda- 
tions with  their  immediate  supervisor  and 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  district  confirming  the 
HEW  position.  If  specific  suggestions  were 
requested,  Include  suggestions  in  the  letter, 
making  it  clear  that  such  suggestions  are 
being  offered  at  the  request  of  the  district. 
(Attachment  F-1 )  If  the  district  asked  for  no 
suggestions,  or  showed  no  interest  in  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  field  meeting,  do  not 
make  any  suggestions  in  the  letter,  but  advise 


the  district  that  HEW  Is  ready  to  give  all 
possible  aasistanoe.  (Attachment  F-3)  If  the 
district  is  not  In  compliance,  restate  the  re- 
quest to  hear  from  them  within  16  days 
regarding  their  plans. 


Attachicekt  F-1 
Post    Visrr    Lnna    roa    School    DisraicT 

REOnXSTTRG   STTGGXSTIONS 

Deab  :  Section  80.7  of  tiie  Depart- 
mental Regulation  implementing  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  provides  for 
a  periodic  review  of  the  practices  of  recip- 
ients of  Federal  assistance  to  determine 
whether  they  are  complying  with  the  non- 
discrimination requirements  of  Title  VI  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  This  Office  con- 
ducted such  a  review  of  the  operation  of 
your  district's  desegregation  plan  from  May 
24  to  May  27.  This  letter  confirms  the  staff's 
advice  to  you  that  your  desegregation  plan, 
as  Implemented,  does  not  appear  to  be  sule- 
quate  to  accomplish  the  purjxjses  of  Title  VL 

The  staff  found  that  your  district  has  no 
regulEir  classroom  teachers  assigned  to  de- 
segregated situations  on  a  fuU-tlme  basis, 
and  that  staff  vacanct^  are  stUl  being  filled 
on  a  racial  basis.  In  addition,  school  officials 
have  not  made  sufficient  efforts  to  make  the 
free  choice  procedures  an  effective  means  of 
desegregating  students,  ao  that  the  dual 
school  system  remains  virtually  unchanged 
in  your  district.  Finally,  the  educational  pro- 
grams at  the  Negro  schools  are  demonstrably 
Inferior  to  those  at  the  white  schools,  partly 
because  their  enrollments  are  not  large 
enough  to  eupp>ort  programs  comparable  to 
those  at  the  white  school. 

Officials  of  school  systems  which  have  not 
yet  eliminated  their  dual  school  structure 
have  the  resF>onslblllty  for  adopting  and  car- 
rying out  a  desegregation  plan  which  will 
change  their  school  district  Into  a  single 
nonracial  system  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Nevertheless,  you  have  requested  the  stalTs 
suggestions  on  the  plan  your  district  should 
adopt  to  achieve  compliance.  This  will  con- 
firm the  advice  the  staff  gave  you  at  their 
meeting  with  you  in  May. 

You  stated  that  your  district  has  available 
now  sufficient  funds  for  the  construction 
by  early  1969  of  approximately  35  classrooms 
and  related  facilities.  On  completion  o*  such 
construction  it  would  be  possible  to  cloae 
lx>th  Negro  schools,  and  two  old  white 
schools.  In  the  meantime,  your  district's  pre- 
dominantly white  schools  wiU  have  sufficient 
space  next  September  to  accommodate  all 
Negro  students  who  will  enter  the  first  and 
ninth  grades,  and,  In  addition,  all  students 
who  are  now  attending  the  smaller  Negro 
school.  With  regard  to  faculty  desegregation 
new  positions  wUl  open  at  the  predomi- 
nantly white  schools  for  the  teachers  dis- 
placed by  the  new  student  assignments  and 
two  vacancies  are  expected  In  the  fourth  and 
seventh  grades  at  the  remaining  Negro 
school.  By  filling  theee  positions  on  a  de- 
segregated basis,  your  district  will  be  able 
to  make  substantial  progress  in  staff  de- 
segregation. Needless  to  say,  if  there  should 
be  a  reduction  in  the  total  professional  staff 
in  the  school  system,  the  qualifications  of  all 
staff  members  in  the  system  must  be  eval- 
uated in  selecting  the  staff  members  to  be 
released.  Racial  considerations  may  not  be 
a  part  of  the  evaluation. 

If  your  district  adopts  a  plan  which  fid- 
lows  the  above  suggestions,  your  district  wlQ 
be  deemed  to  be  making  adequate  progress 
tot  the  1967-68  school  year.  I  reoogniae  that 
you  may  need  additional  time  fox  planning 
before  your  school  board  can  fully  conunit  it- 
self and  that  the  final  plan  you  adopt  may 
vary  from  the  suggestions  above.  An  alterna- 
tive plan,  If  effective,  will  be  fully  acceptable, 
nease  advise  me  In  16  days  what  yo>ur  boards 
Intentions  are,  and  within  30  days  what  Its 
student  and  teacher  assignments,  by  school 
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and  race,  for  the  1967-68  will  be.  Finally, 
within  60  days,  pleaoe  submit  yoxir  district's 
full  plan  for  the  complete  elimination  of  Its 
dual  structure. 

If  your  school  system  does  not  adopt  and 
Implement  a  plan  adequate  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  Title  VI  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod. It  would  be  necessary  to  start  noncom- 
pliance proceedings  seeking  the  termination 
of  assistance  for  your  school  system.  If  such 
proceedings  are  started,  commitments  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  new  activities  for  your 
school  system  will  be  deferred  and  other 
Government  agencies  will  be  notified  so  that 
they  may  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem 
appropriate.  Prior  to  entering  a  final  order 
for  the  termination  of  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance, your  school  system  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  for  an  administrative  hearing 
before  a  Federal  examiner  on  the  question 
of  Its  compliance. 

Needless  to  say,  my  staff  stands  ready  to 
give  you  aU  possible  assistance  as  you  carry 
out  the  necessary  reorganization  of  your 
school  system. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Llotd  Henderson, 
Acting  Chief,  Education  Branch,  Offlce 

for  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  in  1965, 
when  we  first  considered  and  approved 
PubUc  Law  89-10,  I  stated  that  I  felt  it 
to  be  our  principal  objective  to  enact  a 
meaningful  Federal  program  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  I  felt  at  that  time, 
and  so  stated,  that  the  bill  was  not  a 
perfect  bill,  but  I  felt  that  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  Federal  assistance  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  was 
long  overdue. 

We  now  have  an  opportunity  to  observe 
and  examine  Public  Law  89-10  in  action 
and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  make 
Improvements  on  our  original  bill. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
and  to  those  who  have  worked  out  the 
amendments  of  1967  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  that  the 
committee  has  written  into  the  bill  a  re- 
pealer of  the  provision  in  Public  Law  89- 
750  which  requires  the  use  by  the  States 
of  mandatory  group  rate  provisions  un- 
der Public  Law  874.  This  repealer  pro- 
vision is  extremely  important  to  several 
Maine  communities  receiving  funds  un- 
der Public  Law  874.  Our  federally  im- 
pacted small  towns  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  their  present  school  systems  if 
required  to  enter  into  a  mandatory 
grouping  formula. 

Limestone,  Maine,  the  home  of  Loring 
Air  Force  Base,  provides  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  effect  mandatory  grouping 
would  have  on  a  community.  The  loss 
to  Limestone  imder  mandatory  group- 
ing would  be  $147.76  per  student.  Under 
the  grouping  plan,  the  town  would  be 
eligible  for  a  total  amount  of  $394,057.40. 
Under  the  comparable  schools  plan, 
using  last  year's  entitlement  figure. 
Limestone  would  be  eligible  for  a  total 
amoimt  of  $675,614.08.  The  loss  to  the 
community  would  be  $253,401.01. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  committee  for  the  new  title  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  which  provides  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion programs.  Early  this  year  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Bilingual  Education  a  proposal  to  include 
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French-speaking  chUdren  in  the  bill 
which  the  special  subcommittee  waa  con- 
sidering. In  the  St.  Jolm  Valley,  in 
northern  Aroostook  County,  Maine,  95  to 
98  percent  of  the  pupils  are  of  French 
descent.  Their  home  language  is  French; 
and  they  learn  English  only  when  they 
enter  school.  There  is  a  high  degree  of 
linguistic  solidarity  in  the  community. 
Their  culture  is  oriented  toward  the  cul- 
ture of  Quebec  Province  and  the  Prench- 
speakmg  section  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Maine  has  other  large  con- 
centrations of  French-American  families 
and  students  located  in  the  industrial 
communities  in  southern  and  central 
Maine.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
at  Van  Buren,  in  northern  Aroostook 
Covmty,  reports  to  me  that  those  pupils 
who  speak  PYench  exclusively  at  home 
score  3  years  below  national  norms. 
Other  surveys  have  shown  that  the  aver- 
age achievement  scores  are  far  below  the 
national  average.  It  is  clear  that  equality 
of  opportimity  is  severely  limited  for  our 
French-speaking  children  in  Maine,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  by  giving  them  special 
language  instruction  in  school,  we  will 
have  given  these  children  a  more  equal 
chance. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  which  we  are  currently  considering, 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  legislative  pro- 
grams on  which  this  Congress  should 
act. 

This  measure  is  a  continuation  of  our 
commitment  to  provide  Increased  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  the  millions  of 
school-age  children  in  our  country.  It  is 
a  realization  that  education  is  truly  the 
key  to  the  future  development  of  our 
society  and  it  constitutes  an  awareness 
that  our  young  people  must  be  afforded 
the  chance  to  develop  their  potential  and 
capab.'llties.  I  believe  that  we  are  now 
recognizing  that  education  cannot  be 
limited  to  those  areas  or  those  families 
which  can  afford  the  comprehensive  and 
progressive  school  system.  We  must  In- 
siu-e  that  the  schools  and  the  teachers 

are   functioning   through   every   area 

rich  and  poor — and  that  we  are  imple- 
menting this  philosophy  through  the 
pending  amendments  to  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

Ours  must  be  a  partnership  of  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  to 
educate  our  youth.  This  Is  a  partnership 
which  is  essential  to  the  continued  prog- 
ress of  America.  We  have  made  a  signifi- 
cant beginning,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
legislation  this  year  will  be  a  further 
vital  turning  point  In  the  development  of 
educational  programs.  The  passage  of 
the  original  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  a  monumental  effort 
and  we  are  again  moving,  with  this  year's 
measure,  to  a  time  when  new  beneficial 
results  will  be  genuinely  realized. 

Mr.  President,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  has  worked  earnestly  and 
diligently  on  this  measure.  We  are  for- 
timate  to  have  the  able  guidance  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  The 
members  of  our  subcommittee  the  Con- 
gress, and  our  Nation  are  Indebted  to  our 
distinguished  chairman.  Truly,  in  this 
country  there  is  no  better  friend  and  ef- 
fective advocate  of  education  than  the 


Senator  from  Oregon.  It  Is  a  privilege  to 
be  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and  to 
actively  work  with  liim.  His  patience  In 
trying  circumstances;  his  modesty  In 
achievement;  his  cooperation  and  under- 
standing In  individual  cases;  his  knowl- 
edge of  complex  education  legislation; 
but  above  all  his  fairness  in  judgment, 
are  unparalleled. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  con- 
structive provisions  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  wish  to  repeat,  even  in 
another  way,  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  detailed.  I  shall 
comment  on  a  limited  number  of  aspects. 

I  belteve  our  committee  has  vigorously 
probed  into  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
and  certainly  intricate  problems  with  re- 
gard to  the  implementation  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
This  is  the  difficulty  of  timely  coordina- 
tion of  program  authorization,  funding, 
and  State  and  local  Implementation. 

As  Senators  know,  the  school  year 
normally  begins  in  September  of  a  given 
year,  but  the  planning  phase  and  recruit- 
ment of  teachers  and  specialists  for  pro- 
gram implementation  is  usually  com- 
menced before  the  close  of  the  prior 
school  year.  Regrettably,  the  appropria- 
tion and  authorization  procesE  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  has  not  been  able  to  coincide  with 
the  programs  and  program  developments 
of  the  local  educational  agency.  Frankly, 
this  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most 
frustrating  areas  for  local  sponsors  In 
implementing  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act. 

School  superintendents  in  West  Vir- 
ginia have  written  to  me  voicing  their 
concern  over  the  fact  that  the  authoriza- 
tion, funding,  and  program  operation 
have  not  been  better  coordinated  with 
the  local  time  schedule.  I  believe  our 
bill  provides  a  constructive  basis  and  a 
start  for  Insuring  coordination  and 
proper  planning  of  the  educational  ef- 
forts at  all  levels.  I  am  confident  that  the 
proposals  set  forth  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation will  be  acceptable  to  our  local 
school  superintendents  and  officials.  In 
part,  these  provisions  covering  duration 
and  leadtlme,  planning  and  evaluation, 
extend  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  through  fiscal  year  1971 ; 
Insure  that  funds  for  grants  to  States 
will  be  available  in  each  fiscal  year; 
establish  a  program  for  planning  and 
evaluation;  and  authorize  appropriations 
to  be  advanced  1  fiscal  year,  thereby  giv- 
ing Information  to  the  State  and  local 
officials  on  the  amount  of  money  which 
will  be  available  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  The  provisions  are  reasonable  and 
are  indeed  a  positive  step  in  the  effort  to 
assist  the  local  school  districts  in  the 
development  of  long-range  plans. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  4,  I  intro- 
duced a  rural  education  amendment 
which  would  provide  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  counseling  services  to  rural 
schools  in  determining  benefits  available 
to  the  schools  imder  Federal  programs 
and  in  preparing  applications  for  such 
benefits.  This  allows  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  provide  assistance  in  the 
form  of  grsmts  to  the  local  district  or 
through  personnel  from  the  Offlce  of 
Education. 
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The  Inability  of  rural  schools  to  take 
advantage  of  educational  and  other  ap- 
propriate Federal  programs  Is  a  matter 
of  concern  to  me.  I  know  it  is  to  other 
Members  also.  A  number  of  State  educa- 
tion agency  heads  have  discussed  this 
problem  area  with  me.  Additionally,  the 
Appalachian  Educational  Advisory  Com- 
mittee during  hearings  presented  a  force- 
ful case  in  support  of  the  need  for  tech- 
nical assistance  and  counseling  services 
for  rural  areas.  This  rural  education 
amendment,  although  a  limited  program, 
will  be  helpful  to  our  schools.  It  is  not 
included  in  the  House  bill,  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  House  conferees  will  accept 
this  additional  provision. 

This  amendment  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  counseling  for  rural  areas  has 
been  added  to  the  "dissemination  of  in- 
formation" provision  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  and  enacted 
last  year.  The  vigorous  Senator  from 
Texas  was  active  and  helpful  in  securing 
committee  approval  of  my  imiendment. 
I  am  privileged  to  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough], 
who  has  been  a  leading  advocate  of  edu- 
cation legislation. 

During  the  past  few  years,  there  un- 
doubtedly has  developed  a  total  commit- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  expand  the  resources 
dedicated  to  public  education.  We  have 
moved  forward  rapidly  on  a  broad  front. 
But  the  danger  in  any  large-scale  attack 
is  the  possibility  of  neglecting  or  leaving 
behind,  so  to  speak,  those  who  are  In  a 
minority  grouping — those  who  do  not 
speak  In  large  numbers  in  this  process. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  the  committee 
action  in  approving  the  authorization  for 
regional  resource  centers  for  the  handi- 
capped and  centers  for  deaf-blind  chil- 
dren. The  education  of  the  disadvantaged 
must  not  be  relegated  to  a  lower  step  in 
our  national  priorities.  We  must  be 
watchful  that,  even  though  progress  is 
evident  in  the  more  encompassing  phase 
of  education,  the  minority  disadvantaged 
is  provided  the  means  to  secure  training 
and  services. 

The  regional  resource  center  concept 
offers  a  method  of  meaningful  testing 
and  evaluation  services,  the  development 
of  special  educational  programs,  and  as- 
sistance and  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion so  that  other  agencies  in  a  region 
may  benefit. 

To  promote  aid  to  deaf-blind  children, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  authorizes  grants  and  contracts 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of 
services  and  centers  for  deaf -blind  chil- 
dren. Again,  such  centers  can  serve  as 
models  for  the  development  of  compre- 
hensive evaluation,  diagnostic  and  ed- 
ucational service. 

The  committee  report  states: 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  national 
program  to  meet  a  national  need  for  a  group 
of  multiple-handicapp>ed  children  who  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  neglected  In  terms 
of  education  and  training  opportunities 
which  would  help  as8\ire  their  full  potential 
for  communication,  adjustment,  participa- 
tion, and  self-fulfillment  In  society. 

I  repeat  "for  a   group  of  multiple- 


handicapped  children  who  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  neglected  In  terms  of 
educational  and  training  opportunities." 
With  regard  to  this  provision,  the 
capable  superintendent  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  at 
Romney,  Eldon  E.  Shlpman,  has  empha- 
sized the  need  for  the  establishment  of 
additional  programs  to  provide  for  the 
treatment  of  the  increasing  number  of 
deaf-blind  children.  I  have  visited  in  re- 
cent months  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
blind  and  have  been  impressed  with  work 
now  being  done  at  Romney.  More  can  be 
accomplished.  We  propose  to  do  so. 


hearings  of  said  Subcommittee  in  further- 
ance of  the  authority  and  direction  given 
to  the  Subcommittee  under  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 53  of  the  90th  Congress,  1st  Session,  or 
Senate  Hesolution  160  of  the  90th  Congress, 
1st  Session,  or  such  matters  as  are  a  matter 
of  public  record  in  connection  with  the  Sen- 
ate Resolutions  aforementioned,  or  such 
matters  which  are  germane  to  the  subpoenas 
Issued  by  the  Chairman  of  said  Subcommit- 
tee to  Alan  McSurely.  Margaret  McSurely, 
Thomas  B.  RatUS  and/or  Archie  Craft. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  whip — the  minority  leader 
is  not  presently  available — about  the 
matter  I  wish  to  take  up.  I  have  their 
consent  that  the  matter  may  be  taken 
up  at  this  time.  Therefore,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  the  pending  business 
be  set  aside  temporarily  for  the  consid- 
eration of  a  resolution  I  wish  to  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  PERMUTING  CERTAIN 
STAFF  EMPLOYEES  TO  APPEAR 
AND  TESTIFY  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  CIVIL  ACTION  NO.  1146 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
permitting  certain  employees  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
to  testify  in  civil  action  No.  1146,  In  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  simply  authorizes  a  member  of 
the  committee  staff  to  testify  In  a  pro- 
ceeding that  Is  pending  today  and  being 
considered  today  In  the  UjS.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ken- 
tucky. Without  the  resolution  authoriz- 
ing this  procedure,  under  Senate  rule 
XXX,  the  witnesses,  who  are  members 
of  the  committee  staff,  would  not  be  able 
to  appear  and  testify.  Their  testimony  Is 
important  to  the  Issue  Involved  and  I  ask 
that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  192)  was  agreed 
to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  192 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  may  designate  and  authorize  any 
staff  employees  of  the  said  Subcommittee  to 
appear  and  testify  at  proceedings  In  connec- 
tion with  the  aforementioned  civU  action, 
but  that  such  appearance  and  testimony  of 
any  such  staff  employees  sbaU  be  limited  to 
matters  which  have  been  testified  to  In  open 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  Decemlaer  4,  1967,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  287  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wen  Shi  Tu; 

S.  764.  An  act  to  amend  section  6  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1926,  as 
amended,  and  to  amend  section  6  of  the  act 
approved  July  2,  1940,  as  amended,  to  elim- 
inate requirements  that  applications  for 
motor  vehicle  tlUe  certificates  and  certain 
lien  Information  related  thereto  be  sub- 
mitted under  oath:  and 

S.  770.  An  act  to  amend  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  crema- 
torium In  the  District  of  Columbia. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  messages  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  wlilch  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


AND       SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS     ACT 


ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  fimds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  Natlcsial 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
assistance  for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  in  schools 
in  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  is  ready  to  vote  on  the 
Griffin  amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  which  I  hope  will  result  in 
whatever  discussion  of  the  matter  Sena- 
tors may  wish  to  engage  In.  I  have  made 
my  case  in  support  of  the  measure,  and 
I  am  ready  to  vote.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 
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Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

B«rUett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cburcb 

Clark 

Cotton 

CurtU 

Dirkeen 

Dodd 

Domlutck 

Eastland 

Errln 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Griffin 
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Gruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hay  den 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jarlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Kennedy,  Mass. 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kucbel 

Lauscbe 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Miller 

Mondale 


Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smathera 

Smith 

Spong 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tydings 

Williams,  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Tarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  from  Michigan. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  as  originally 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

The  amendment  is  not  complicated.  Its 
words  are  not  many  in  number,  nor  are 
they  hard  to  understand.  The  amend- 
ment states: 

No  funds  authorized  In  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  coets  of  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

There  are  several  propositions  that 
make  a  very  persuasive  case  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  In  the 
first  place,  we  have  a  solidly  entrenched 
and  congressionally  approved  national 
policy  that  there  shall  be  no  assignment 
or  transportation  of  students  or  teachers 
in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
The  policy  is  couched  in  existing  statu- 
tory language.  It  also  has  frequently  ap- 
peared in  committee  reports,  as  I  shall 
later  point  out. 

The  second  proposition  is  that,  in  spite 
of  this  well-entrenched,  deliberately  and 
duly  chosen  national  policy,  efforts  are 
constantly  being  made  to  achieve  Federal 
assistance  for  the  purposes  of  assign- 
ment and  transportation  of  students  and 
teachers  In  order  to  achieve  racial 
balance. 

Third,  the  Dirksen  amendment  Is 
needed  to  make  effective,  present  statu- 
tory policy  because  of  these  constant 
efforts,  which  I  shall  shortly  detail. 

The  language  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment is  especially  persuasive.  It  says  that 
no  funds,  appropriated  or  authorized  by 
Congress,  can  be  used  for  this  specific 
purpoee. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  hard  to  envl- 
sicwi  why  this  language  is  conclusive. 
Without  mcmey  you  cannot  get  buses, 
you  cannot  get  escorts,  you  cannot  do 
all  the  things  tliat  go  into  the  matter 
of  transportation  and  busing  of  students 
or  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 
I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  the  pro- 


posed amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  should  not  be  ap- 
proved because  it  would  reverse  present 
policy.  It  would  mean  acquiescence  In, 
and  It  could  even  be  construed  as  mean- 
ing affirmative  awJroval  of,  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  for  the  purpose  of  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  and 
pupils  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

Mr.  President,  this  would  be  a  high 
price  to  pay  since  the  national  policy, 
I  have  referred  to,  was  enacted  into 
law  only  after  a  great  deal  of  effort, 
in  1964. 

That  policy  was  enacted  into  law  orig- 
inally as  a  part  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act. 
I  happen  to  know  something  about  that 
act,  because  much  of  the  tedious  work 
of  obtaining  agreement  on  the  many 
titles  which  that  act  contained  was  the 
task  of  a  subcommittee  and  a  commit- 
tee on  which  I  was  a  member.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  I  sat  in  on  many  of  the  com- 
mittee meetings  and  many  of  the  in- 
formal meetings,  wherein  that  bUl  was 
finally  hammered  out,  although  it  did 
not  satisfy  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  every 
citizen  in  the  Nation;  nevertheless,  the 
passage  of  a  Civil  Rights  Act  was  ac- 
complished. 

Certain  actions  were  taken,  and  certain 
other  actions  were  not  taken,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  bill  that,  when  reported, 
would  be  accepted  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

One  of  the  points  in  the  bill  that  was 
very  controversial,  very  sensitive,  and 
highly  important,  was  this  business  of  as- 
signment and  transfer  of  pupils  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  as  found 
in  42  United  States  Code,  section  2000c, 
subparagraph  (b),  by  way  of  defining 
what  desegregation  Is,  reads  thus: 

"Desegregation"  means  the  assignment  of 
students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  In  order  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance. 

That  is  one  of  the  sections  that  was 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  discus- 
sion. It  was  the  thought  of  many  that 
the  last  sentence  of  that  section  should 
be  deleted.  It  was  also  the  thought  of 
many  of  those  who  later  debated  the 
bill  and  voted  upon  It  that  It  should  not 
expressly  say  what  desegregation  did  not 
mean. 

But  that  has  been  the  law  for  more 
than  3  years. 

Section  2000c  (6),  providing  for  action 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  desegrega- 
tion cases,  contains  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  official 
or  court  of  the  United  States  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other or  one  school  district  to  another  In 
ord«-  to  achieve  such  racial  balance — 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  clear  prohibi- 
tion against  authority  being  granted  to 
any  official  or  court  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  transportation  of  pupils  or 
students.    The    words    were    carefully 
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chosen.  They  are  not  equivocal,  but 
dearly  state  that  nothing  In  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  shall  empower  any 
official  or  court  of  the  United  States  to 
Issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial 
balance  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pui^ls  or  students  from  one  school 
to  another,  or  from  one  school  district 
to  another,  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
racial  balance. 

That  particular  language  was  written 
into  the  bill  by  an  amendment  in  the 
other  body.  The  amendment  was  pro- 
posed in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
and  later  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  came  over  to  this 
body,  and  eventually  was  adopted  In  the 
form  which  I  have  read.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  title  rv  that  was  the  subject 
of  colloquy  in  the  Senate  on  June  4,  1964, 
to  which  reference  has  heretofore  been 
made  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment. 

That  colloquy  was  between  the  then 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr 
Humphrey,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]. 

In  addressing  Senator  Humphrey,  Sen- 
ator Byrd  of  West  Virginia  said  this: 

Can  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  assure 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  under 
title  VI  school  children  may  not  be  bused 
from  one  end  of  the  community  to  another 
end  of  the  community  at  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense to  relieve  so-caUed  racial  imbalance  in 
the  schools? 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  WiU  the  Sen. 
ator  from  Minnesota  cite  the  language  in 
title  VI  which  would  give  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  such  assurance? 

Mr.  HirMPRRKT.  That  language  U  to  be 
found  in  another  title  of  the  bill,  in  addition 
to  the  assurances  to  be  gained  from  a  care- 
ful reading  of  title  VI  itself. 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  In  UUe  IV? 

Mr.  HrMPBRSY.  In  tiUe  IV  of  the  bill. 

A  little  later,  after  other  material  had 
been  discussed,  there  occurred  this  fur- 
ther question  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia: 

Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  But  would  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  also  indicate  wheth- 
er the  words  "provided  that  nothing  herein 
shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of  the 
United  States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to 
achieve  a  racial  balance  In  any  school  by  re- 
quiring the  transportation  of  pupils  or  stu- 
dents from  one  school  to  another  or  one 
school  district  to  another  In  order  to  achieve 
such  racial  balance"  would  preclude  the 
Office  of  Education,  under  section  603  or 
title  VI,  from  establishing  a  requirement 
that  school  boards  and  school  districts  shall 
take  action  to  relieve  racial  imbalance  wher- 
ever It  may  be  deemed  to  exist? 

Mr.  HtrMPHKBY.  Yes.  I  do  not  believe  in 
duplicity.  I  believe  that  If  we  include  the 
language  in  title  IV,  It  must  apply  through- 
out the  act. 

Of  course  title  IV  is  the  title  to  which 
I  made  reference  a  little  while  ago  It 
withheld  any  power  of  any  official  or  of 
any  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
an  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance by  the  so-called  busing  of  students 
from  one  school  district  to  another  or 
from  one  school  to  another. 

In  1965  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  passed.  It  contained 
In  section  604  the  following  language: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  any  department,  agency, 
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officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  of  any  direction,  supervision,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program,  or  instruc- 
tion, administration  or  personnel  of  any 
educational  Institution  of  the  school  system, 
or  over  the  selection  of  library  resources, 
textbooks,  or  other  printed  or  published  In- 
structional matters  by  any  educational  In- 
stitution or  school  system. 

It  is  this  section  which  is  entitled  and 
described  as  prohibiting  Federal  control 
of  education.  It  did  not,  In  its  original 
form,  contain  the  more  definite  language 
which  was  added  a  year  later  when 
aniendments  to  it  were  considered. 

In  the  changes  of  1966,  contained  in 
Public  Law  89-750,  a  number  of  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  One  of  them  renum- 
bered section  604  as  704  and  Inserted  at 
the  end  of  the  original  section  604  these 
words:  "or  to  require  the  assignment  or 
transportation  of  students  or  teachers  in 
order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance." 

The  new  section  704,  leaving  out  the 
words,  Irrelevant  to  this  debate  reads  as 
follows: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  to  require  the  assignment  or  trans- 
portation of  students  or  teachers  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imbalance. 

The  language  Is  plain.  It  embodies  the 
very  thought  that  was  expressed  In  1964 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Mirmesota, 
Senator  Humphrey. 

The  enactment  of  this  amendment  was 
an  expressed  Intent  of  Congress  of  the 
highest  form.  It  was  approved  by  both 
Chambers  of  Congress  and  signed  into 
law  by  the  President.  The  language  is 
imequivocal.  The  busing  of  students  or 
teachers  to  achieve  racial  balance  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  Is  similar  policy  in  other  acts.  I 
refer,  for  Instance,  to  the  demonstration 
cities  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  charged  In  de- 
bate In  the  other  body  that  the  demon- 
stration cities  program  would  be  used  to 
require  school  systems  to  plan  busing 
and  school  rezoning,  as  a  condition  of 
Federal  grants.  That  charge  was  made 
and  the  details  in  support  of  it  were  set 
out  by  a  Member  of  Congress  who  felt 
that  such  was  the  situation.  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  7,  1967, 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Robert  C.  Weaver,  which  strongly  denied 
that  charge.  He  cited  two  sections  of  the 
demonstration  cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  in  support  of  hijs  posi- 
tion. One  section  is  found  In  title  n,  sec- 
tion 103,  subparagraph  (d).  That  section 
reads  as  follows: 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
of  a  program  (1)  by  which  pupils  now  resi- 
dent in  a  school  district  not  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  demon- 
stration program  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
school  or  school  district  including  all  or  part 
of  such  area,  or  (2)  by  which  pupils  now 
resident  in  a  school  district  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  area  covered  by  the  city  demon- 
stration program  shall  be  transferred  to  a 
school  or  school  district  not  including  a  part 
of  such  area. 


Again,  we  have  the  same  language: 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  authorise  the 
Secretary  to  require  such  assignment,  trans- 
fer, or  transportation  of  students  from  one 
school  district  to  another. 

Then,  In  section  205,  subparagraph  (f ) 
of  title  n  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metropolitan  Development  Act,  there 
appears  the  following  language: 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  require  (or  condition  the 
availability  or  amount  of  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  to  be  provided  under  this 
title  upon)  the  adoption  by  any  community 
of  a  program  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  or 
to  eliminate  racial  Imbalance  within  school 
districts  within  the  metropoUtanwlde  area. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  likewise 
is  plain.  It  certainly  states  there  Is  no 
authority  for  these  purposes.  The  cita- 
tion of  these  statutes,  and  the  reading 
of  the  excerpts  therefrom,  are  sufficient 
to  establish  my  first  proposition,  that 
there  is  currently  in  existence  a  congres- 
sionally approved  national  policy  to  pro- 
hibit any  sissignment  or  transportation 
of  students  or  teachers  in  order  to  over- 
come racial  imbalance  required  by  any 
Federal  officer,  agency,  or  department. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  proposition 
I  advance  is  this:  The  statutes  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  accomplish  their  stated 
objective.  They  have  not  been  effective. 
Assault  after  assault  has  been  made  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  destroy,  avoid,  and  nullify 
this  policy  which  is  also  the  law  of 
the  land.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  the 
Dirksen  amendment. 

It  provides  that — 

No  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  Im- 
balance. 

This  language,  of  course,  follows  the 
statutes  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made.  It  is  language  which  can  be 
plainly  understood.  It  would  effectively 
implement  the  policies  which  Congress 
has  repeatedly  declared.  ^ 

What  about  the  efforts  to  nullify  thll 
national  policy?  In  the  first  place,  there 
was  the  establishment  smd  promulga- 
tion of  school  desegregation  guidelines, 
which  Is  a  topic  familar  to  this  Chamber. 
They  were  discussed  extensively,  heat- 
edly, and  vigorously  on  many  occasions. 
These  guidelines  first  were  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  1966. 

They  were  reissued  with  minor 
changes,  in  a  new  and  more  determined 
fashion  and  with  the  original  thrust  still 
contained  in  them  in  January  of  this 
year.  The  object  of  the  guidelines  is  to 
impose  upon  school  authorities  an  abso- 
lute and  affirmative  duty  to  desegregate. 
No  longer  did  the  Constitution  or  the  law 
merely  forbid  Government  power  to  en- 
force desegregation.  A  new  feature  was 
adopted.  Under  the  guidelines  there  was 
an  imperative  duty  upon  school  districts 
to  integrate.  A  disproportionate  concen- 
tration of  Negroes  In  certain  schools 
could  not  now  be  ignored.  According  to 
the  guidelines  racial  mixing  of  students 
became  a  high  educationsil  goal. 

This  situation  makes  necesssur  a  Dirk- 


sen-type  amendment  so  that  funds  will 
not  be  available  to  Implement  and  fi- 
nance programs  based  upon  those  guide- 
lines. It  is  an  Instance  of  a  vigorously 
pursued  effort  to  disregard  and  nullify 
the  conscious  and  deliberately  adopted 
national  policy  to  which  I  have  previ- 
ously referred.  Statutes  were  cited  to 
support  the  proposition.  I  do  not  think  It 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  on  the  guide- 
lines, since  they  have  been  thoroughly 
discussed  in  this  body  on  previous  oc- 
casions. It  has  been  alleged  and,  I  think, 
with  some  merit,  that  the  guidelines  are 
improper  and  Illegal  because  they  have 
never  received  Presidential  approval.  The 
situation  that  resulted  after  the  promul- 
gation of  the  guidelines  was  considered 
so  serious  and  so  great  in  the  other  body 
that  a  series  of  hearings  was  held  on  the 
administration  "of  the  entire  Education 
Act  with  particular  reference  to  the 
guidelines. 

Another  example  of  efforts  to  nullify 
the  national  policy  will  be  found  In  the 
busing  pattern  adopted  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Hearings  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  developed  the  fact 
that  msmy  elementary,  junior  high 
school,  and  senior  high  school  stu- 
dents were  being  transported  at  a  total 
cost  of  approximately  $400,000  a 
year.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  very 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  a  capital  outlay  of  a  few 
hundred  thousand  dollars  would  have 
Improved  the  school  system  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  had  the  busing  money 
been  devoted  to  that  purpose. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the 
Inconveniences  in  busing  children,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  length  of  the  bus  ride,  the 
busy  rush  hour  traffic  to  face  to  get  the 
students  to  and  from  school,  and  the 
time  of  the  bus  ride,  which  often  extends 
as  much  as  1  hour  and  sometimes  even 
one  hour  and  a  half  each  way. 

There  are  many  reasonable  minded 
persons  who  believe  that  the  time  and 
the  effort  of  students  could  be  more 
profitably  spent  in  an  activity  other  than 
going  back  and  forth  to  school  In  a  bus, 
with  all  the  attendant  hazards. 

The  question  was  asked  of  a  witness, 
who  was  an  official  of  a  school  district, 
as  to  where  the  money  came  from  to  bus 
children.  His  answer  was  that  the  money 
came  from  fimds  for  federally  Impacted 
schools. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  during  the  course  of  hearings  on 
the  fiscal  1968  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
propriations bill  asked  the  following 
question  after  he  had  ascertained  that 
the  money  for  busing  came  from  the 
Federally  impacted  school  funds: 

Are  you  aware  of  the  language  in  the  HEW 
Appropriations  Committee  report? 

Dr.  Carroix.  I  am  aware  of  that.  I  wasn't 
aware  that  this  was  applying  to  the  provi- 
sion of  Public  Law  874  funds  to  schools. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  would  like  to  put  that 
language  in  the  record. 

(The  information  follows: ) 

"ElxcERPT  FROtt  HEW  Report 

"The  committee  recommends  that  no  funds 

herein  provided  for  the  Office  of  Education 

shall  be   used   for   busing  of   public   school 

students  or  for  any  other  activities  calculated 
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to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  In  the  public 
schools." 

It  is  true  that  the  language  is  not  a 
provision  of  the  law  but  It  is  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  the  entire  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate.  It  further  indicates 
the  national  policy  on  this  subject. 

Senators  will  remember  that  when  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
came  before  the  Senate,  an  amendment 
was  inserted  which  prohibited  the  use  of 
any  of  the  moneys  from  that  particu- 
lar bill  for  the  purpose  of  busing  stu- 
dents. That  amendment  is  a  part  of  the 
bill  which  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President.  It  was  a  result  of  the  active 
and  persistent  efforts  by  Federal  author- 
ities and  officials  In  attempting  to  nul- 
lify the  national  policy  In  this  area. 

The  existence  and  evidence  of  such  ef- 
forts are  to  be  found  In  testimony  and 
statements  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Not 
long  ago — In  fact,  last  May — an  Interview 
of  the  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, was  reported  In  the  U.S.  News  Si 
World  Report.  I  should  like  to  read  por- 
tions of  the  interview  because  I  think 
It  conclusively  indicates  what  is  happen- 
ing In  the  adoption  of  a  policy  which 
is  calculated  to  disrupt,  and  to  nullify 
the  law  concerning  assignment  and 
transportation  of  teachers  and  pupils  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  imbal- 
ance. 

At  one  point  In  the  Interview,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  Secretary  Gardner: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  law  that  al- 
lows you  to  attack  de  facto  segregation — 
that  la,  segregation  in  a  school  Just  because 
the  surrounding  community  is  not  racially 
mixed? 

A.  Not  if  you  take  de  facto  In  its  literal 
sense.  You  have  to  prove  racially  motivated 
official  acts  that  led  to  Imbalance.  The  mere 
fact  of  racial  imbalance  Isn't  enough. 

Now,  I  happen  to  believe  that  we  must  com- 
bat de  facto  segregation  with  all  the  energy 
possible.  Segregated  education  Is  not  good  for 
the  children  or  the  nation,  whether  de  jure 
or  de  facto.  But  how  do  you  eliminate  segre- 
gation? Our  present  efforts  aren't  particularly 
effective. 

It's  something  we  all  ought  to  be  thinking 
about.  What  do  we  do  in  the  North  when 
the  central  city  of  every  major  metropolis  is 
becoming  exclusively  Negro,  surrounded  by 
white  suburbs?  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  can  we  provide  better  education  for  Ne- 
gro children  right  now? 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  halt  the  move- 
ment of  the  white  population  out  of  a 
neighborhood  by  improving  that  neighbor- 
hood, so  that  the  schools  will  have  a  reason- 
ably mixed  population,  it  should  be  done.  We 
cannot  and  must  not  have  two  nations.  We 
must  not  allow  a  situation  to  develop  In 
which  we  have  two  peoples  living  apart,  not 
knowing  each  other,  not  trusting  each  other. 
That  isn't  the  America  we  started  out  to 
build. 

A  little  later  In  the  Interview  the  fol- 
lowing appeared: 

Q.  Are  you  tackling  this  basic  problem  of 
de  facto  segregation? 

A.  Yes,  but  not  on  as  large  a  scale  as  I 
would  like.  We  have  limited  funds.  With 
these  funds  we  say,  in  effect,  to  communi- 
ties: "If  you  think  you  have  a  solution,  we'U 
help  you  with  It." 

Our  attitude  is  that  these  are  local  d«- 
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dolons  and  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  try  to 
help  people  who  want  to  figure  these  things 
out.  They're  very  tough  problems. 

If  a  community  wants  to  try  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  It  diminishes  the  move- 
ment toward  de  facto  segregation.  If  the 
community  says,  "All  the  whites  are  moving 
out  and  you've  got  to  help  us  do  something 
about  it,"  then  perhaps  we  can  help.  We 
can  help  them  Improve  their  schools  to  try  to 
stop  the  outmlgration.  We  can  help  them 
train  their  teachers  to  deal  with  problems 
of  racial  conflict. 

If  a  suburban  school  says,  "We  would  like 
to  open  up  150  or  200  places  to  disadvan- 
taged youngsters  from  the  central  city,"  well, 
that's  a  pretty  forward-looking  thing  f<»  a 
suburban  school  to  do — and  if  they  came  to 
us  and  asked  for  help  we  might  give  it  to 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  help  on  a  program,  or 
financial  help? 

A.  Money. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  we  get  to  the 
essence  of  the  Dlrksen  amendment — 
money.  Secretary  Gardner  said,  "We 
have  limited  funds."  The  Dlrksen  amend- 
ment would  say,  "You  have  no  funds  for 
transporting  or  assigning-  teachers  or 
children  from  one  district  to  another  or 
from  one  school  district  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance." 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  Is  en- 
tirely right  in  his  analysis  that  this  is 
a  very  important  thing  and  that  there 
must  be  a  racial  mix;  but  we  have 
deliberately  adopted  and  approved  a  dif- 
fering national  policy  on  this  subject.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  a  statute,  and  it  is  not 
for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  or  any  other 
Secretary  or  official  to  say,  "In  my  judg- 
ment, this  is  a  good  use  of  this  money 
and  I  am  going  to  put  the  money  to  that 
use." 

It  is  not  for  him  to  say.  Nevertheless, 
he  is  pursuing  that  course,  and  as  I 
understand  it,  he  is  the  one  who  author- 
ized Issuance  and  promulgation  of  the 
guidelines  under  which  that  has  been 
done. 

Under  this  sort  of  attack  from  every 
side,  it  seems  to  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Dlrksen  amendment  that  some  ac- 
tion should  be  adopted  to  make  the  stat- 
ute effective  as  originally  Intended  and 
strengthened  as  it  was  in  1965.  We  can 
do  this,  by  putting,  in  express  words, 
a  denial  of  authority  to  effect  the  trans- 
fer of  students  or  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overcoming  racial  Imbalance. 
That  is  just  about  the  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues observed  that  Judge  J.  Skelly 
Wright  made  his  decree;  now  let  him 
enforce  and  finance  it.  This  body,  unless 
it  wants  to  abdicate  its  most  powerful 
Instrument,  the  power  of  the  purse,  has 
the  means  whereby  it  can  enforce  its 
enactment. 

Mr.  President,  that  makes  the  case  for 
the  need  for  the  Dlrksen  amendment. 

Insofar  as  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gritjto]  Is 
concerned,  I  have  grave  misgivings  about 
it.  It  is  the  suggestion  of  this  Senator 
that  it  would  reverse  the  present  policy. 
It  probably  would  soften  the  stand  that 
has  been  taken  by  the  Congress,  by  both 
Houses,  and  which  is  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.  There  Is  not  any 
call  for  it  at  all.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
highly  undesirable. 


The  Dlrksen  amendment  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

No  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the  as- 
slgnmMit  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial 
Imbalance — 

And  to  that  language  would  be  added 
by  the  amendment  proF>osed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan — 

unless  such  use  is  in  accordance  with  a  pol- 
icy formally  and  freely  made  by  the  affected 
State  or  by  the  affected  local  educational 
agency  without  the  exercise  of  direcUon.  su- 
pervision or  control  with  respect  thereto  by 
any  Department,  agency  or  ofScer  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  we  would  have  one  set  of  statu- 
tory sections  saying  there  is  no  authority 
for  any  Federal  office  or  agency  or  de- 
partment or  bureau  to  do  anything 
which  would  result  in  the  transportation 
or  asslgrunent  of  students  If  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  racial  Imbalance. 
And  now  comes  an  amendment  which 
says  that  if  a  State  body  says,  freely  and 
formally,  and  without  any  direction,  su- 
pervision, or  control — If  all  those  condi- 
tions are  satisfied— then  it  is  all  right  for 
the  money  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  it  cannot  be 
done.  This  amendment  will  mean  noth- 
ing unless  there  is  a  derogation  of  the 
existent  statutoiy  provisions  which  I 
have  read  into  the  Record.  These  sec- 
tions will  read,  for  example: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  construed  to 
authorise  any  department,  agency,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  to  require  the 
assignment  or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  im- 
balance. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment,  it 
would  no  longer  read  that  way.  It 
would  say  that  "except  that  where  a  com- 
munity develops  a  plan,  without  control, 
supervision,  or  coercion,  and  does  it 
freely  and  formally,  and  it  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary."  then  the  money  can 
be  spent. 

I  submit  that  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tions presently  existing  make  it  Illegal  for 
the  Secretary  to  stamp  such  an  applica- 
tion with  his  approval,  because  that 
would  be  a  use  of  his  authority  which 
would  result  In  the  payment  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  the  transportation.  That 
is  what  this  Dirksen  amendment  seeks  to 
preclude. 

For  that  reason.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment,  and  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators 
to  adopt  that  view,  that  the  Griffin 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  and  the 
Dirksen  amendment  approved  in  the 
form  originally  proposed. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  to  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  mean  acquiescence  in, 
and  even  approval  of,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  and  authority,  under  certtUn  cir- 
cumstances, for  the  purpose  of  assign- 
ment or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance. 

That  certainly  does  not  represent  the 
thinking,  the  conclusion,  or  the  policy 
reached  by  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  because  they 
were  the  agencies,  and  they  were  the 
people  who  created  the  policy  which  now 
exists,  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  Iv 
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passing  and  approving  the  bills,  the  Pres- 
ident by  signing  them  when  they  were 
sent  to  him.  That  policy  is  not  contained 
In  only  one  act:  it  Is  found  in  several 
sections,  in  several  very  important  acts, 
notably  the  two  that  I  have  referred  to. 

By  way  of  summary,  Mr.  President,  I 
say  that  these  four  propositions  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  and  I  hope  they  wlU  be 
considered  worthy  of  consideration  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
as  well,  in  determining  the  final  outcome 
of  the  subject  under  debate. 
\,  The  first  proposition  is  that  there  is 
presently  a  congressionally  approved  na- 
tional policy  that  there  be  no  assignment 
or  transportation  of  teachers  or  students 
In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance, 
and  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  hands 
of  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or 
employee  to  require  such  assignment  or 
transportation. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  in  spite 
of  this  very  flat,  unequivocal,  and  plainly 
imderstandable  national  legislative  pol- 
icy, persistent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
achieve  Federal  assistance,  with  author- 
ity and  with  funds  to  accomplish  assign- 
ment and  transportation  of  teachers  and 
students,  notwithstanding  the  statutory 
inhibition  and  prohibition  thereof. 

The  third  proposition  is  that  the  Dlrk- 
sen amendment  is  needed  to  make  the 
present  statutory  policy  effective,  to 
make  it  truly  workable.  Without  the 
lubricant  of  U.S.  cturency.  none  of  these 
programs  can  work;  and  it  would  be  an 
exercise  of  one  of  the  most  effective  in- 
struments Congress  possesses  to  see  that 
the  dictates  of  these  representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  in 
fact  become  a  reality.  Instead  of  sub- 
jecting ourselves  to  additional  assaults 
upon  those  statutes,  made  with  the  in- 
tent that  a  contrary  policy  be  achieved. 
Finally.  I  say  with  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senator  from  Michigan  because 
he  is  one  of  the  most  valued  and  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body  and  of 
Congress,  and  he  has  a  splendid  record 
for  soundness  and  bending  his  efforts 
toward  trying  to  secure  approval  of  those 
things  in  which  he  sincerely  believes — 
the  Senator's  amendment  should  not  be 
approved.  It  would  tend  to  reverse  pres- 
ent policies;  it  would  mean  acquiescence 
in,  or  even  approval  of,  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  busing  and  assignment  of 
teachers  and  students  in  violation  of 
other  statutes  on  this  subject,  a  result 
which  would  be  highly  regrettable  and 
most  imdeslrable. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recori)  an  editorial  entitled  "A  Dubious 
Remedy,"  from  the  Washington  Post, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  policy,  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  type  of  transporta- 
tion and  assignment  for  the  purpose  of 
overcoming  racial  imbalance  is  good  and 
soimd,  or  whether  it  is  Indeed  a  dubious 
reme^  and  I  suggest  that  is  a  very 
charitable  characterization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Dtjbiotts  Kemsdt 
Public  schools  in  the  country  are,  unfor- 
tTinately.  more  heavily  segregated  now  than 
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In  1064.  Segregation  by  reddenttal  pattern 
la  proceeding  faster  than  desegregation  by 
law.  The  U.S.  Civil  EUghta  Commission's  latest 
report,  "Racial  Isolation  In  the  Public 
Schools,"  explains  the  difficulty  clearly 
eno\igh.  But  It  offers  only  a  very  dubious 
remedy. 

Lower  class  life  has  traditlonaUy  been 
largely  organized  by  ethnic  groups  in  Amer- 
ican cities.  Some  of  the  earlier  ethnic  groups 
In  the  sliuns  have  positively  Insisted  upon 
their  own  schools  and  segregated  Institutions 
even  though.  In  the  opinion  of  some  scholars, 
they  have  retarded  their  own  economic  and 
social  progress  by  it.  The  past  decade  is  the 
first  time  In  the  cities'  experience  that  that 
Idea  of  ethnic  concentrations  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  sustained  political  challenge. 
There  is  not  much  In  the  cities'  laws  or  past 
experience  to  guide  them  toward  a  solution. 
The  Civil  Rights  Commission  begins  with 
the  familiar  i>olnt  that  moet  children  In  seg- 
regated Negro  schools  do  not  do  as  well  as 
most  children,  white  or  Negro,  in  preponder- 
antly white  schools.  The  Commission  then 
reviews  several  attempts  to  compensate  for 
segregation  by  giving  Negro  schools  some- 
what more  nwaney  and  attention.  The  Com- 
mission concludes  that  aU  of  these  experi- 
ments have  faUed.  The  only  answer,  it  ar- 
gues, is  Federal  legislation  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  Negroes  In  any  school  to  a  fixed 
standard,  perhaps  50  percent. 

To  achieve  this  ideal,  the  ConmilBalon  sug- 
gests school  pairing,  educational  parks,  and 
a  variety  of  other  famUlar  expedients.  But 
these  devices  seem  to  work  best  in  small 
cities.  They  offer  little  hope  to  New  York, 
where  the  slums  are  great  cites.  In  them- 
selves, or  to  Washington,  where  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  schoolchildren  are  Negroes 
and  state  lines  surround  them  on  aU  sides. 
The  basic  concept  of  a  racial  balance  is  not 
useful  in  a  city  like  Detroit  where  many  of 
the  white  children  are  from  Appalachla  and 
are,  as  a  group,  more  deprived  than  the  Ne- 
groes; or  in  cities  where  many  of  the  chil- 
dren, both  white  and  Negro,  speak  Spanish. 
To  pin  all  of  our  national  policy  to  a  rule  of 
racial  balance  alone  would  be  a  dangerous 
oversimplification  of  the  actual  needs  of  mi- 
norities. 

When  exchanges  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished, they  ought  to  be  encouraged.  But 
in  many  schools,  for  the  present,  there  Is  no 
alternative  to  large  Negro  majorities.  The 
Conunlsslon  has  been  far  too  quick  to  con- 
clude that  comi>en8atory  programs  do  not 
work.  On  present  experieiuie,  it  can  only  be 
said  that  small,  inexpensive  progranu  have 
little  visible  effect.  The  best  hope  for  inner 
city  education  now  is  a  sweeping  reorgani- 
zation of  the  schools  to  bring  in  the  parents, 
both  as  advisers  and  as  students,  and  to  bring 
in  the  children  at  much  earlier  ages.  We 
m\ist  begin  with  three-year-olds.  We  must 
run  schools  through  the  summers.  We  must 
keep  them  open  until  11  pjn.  every  night 
for  recreation,  adult  education  and  commu- 
nity activities.  Until  we  do  these  things  we 
cannot  say  that  the  Inner  city  school  is 
doomed  to  faUure.  The  Commission  makes 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  there  Is  magic 
in  white  faces  that  makes  them  indispensable 
to  other  children's  education.  This  whole 
concept  Is  profoundly  wrong.  It  merely  offers 
an  easy  evasion  to  the  hard  truth  that  the 
big-city  school  systems  are  highly  Ineffective 
and  require  reform  on  a  scale  not  yet  at- 
tempted. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  For  aU  these  reasons, 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  Senators  con- 
sider seriously  and  vote  that  the  Dirksen 
amendment,  as  originally  proposed,  with- 
out any  amendment,  be  agreed  to  and 
made  a  part  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

CITie  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred   during    the    delivery    of    Mr. 


Hkttska's  addreas,  is  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  on  request  of  Mr.  Hrttska 
and  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  con- 
sidered wise,  fair,  and  advisable  to  use 
U.S.  Government  funds,  and  thus  the 
power  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to  require 
a  child  to  undergo  the  hardship  and 
hazard  of  daily  bus  travel  to  some  desig- 
nated neighborhood  outside  of  his  own 
for  some  purpose,  or  for  any  purpose, 
would  it  be  equally  fair.  wise,  and  advis- 
able, and  within  the  police  power,  to  re- 
quire the  parents  of  such  child  to  move 
to  such  neighborhood?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  legal  principle  in  requiring  the 
child  to  go  daily  beyond  the  school  to 
which  he  would  normally  go  in  his  neigh- 
borhood and  requiring  his  parents  to 
move? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Those  are  not  the  only 
two  alternatives  which  exist.  There  are 
other  alternatives. 

The  pending  bill  goes  only  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  Federal  funds  talked  about  in 
the  school  program  are  relatively  small 
in  perceiitage  and  amount.  There  is  noth- 
ing which  provides  that  the  local  school 
district  cannot  pay  for  busing  if.  in  its 
vrtsdom.  it  decides  to  do  so.  The  local 
school  district  could  pay  for  busing  or 
transportation,  and  notliing  is  contained 
in  the  pending  amendment  which  would 
bar  that  or  prevent  that.  The  student 
himself  could  pay  for  the  transportation. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  further? 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  was  seeking  to  draw  from 
the  able  Senator,  who  is  a  very  learned 
student  of  the  law.  what  distinction  there 
is  in  principle  between  requiring  a  stu- 
dent, perhaps  against  his  or  her  will,  to 
make  dally  trips  across  a  city  for  some 
purpose  other  than  education  and  other 
than  the  welfare  of  the  child  and  requir- 
ing the  parents  of  such  child  to  move  to 
such  neighborhood  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
prohibit  the  parents  from  moving  from  a 
given  neighborhood  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Government. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  policy  considera- 
tions in  this  matter  are  many  and  varied. 
There  are  those  who  believe  in  neighbor- 
hood schools  as  opposed  to  educational 
parks.  That  could  be  violated  or  perhaps 
disrupted  by  the  wholesale  moving  of 
children  from  a  neighborhood. 

I  presume  those  are  some  of  the  policy 
considerations,  as  explained  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  earlier  in  this  debate, 
which  were  highly  persuasive  in  this  mat- 
ter. However,  the  alternatives  are  not. 
again  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, necessarily  to  require  the  par- 
ents of  the  child  to  move  to  a  neighbor- 
hood, nor  to  have  the  child  attend  an- 
other city  school. 

All  the  amendment  does  Is  to  say  that 
they  caimot  use  Federal  funds  for  that 
purpose.  If  the  local  school  district 
wants  to  do  that  or  if  the  parents  want 
to  transport  the  child,  that  is  their 
business. 

Mr.  GORE.  Again  taHdng  about  the 
use  of  Federal  funds.  Federal  funds  are 
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used  for  many  purposes.  They  are  used 
for  the  insurance  of  home  mortgages  In 
the  case  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, for  loans  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  homes,  and  in  many  respects  other 
than  education. 

I  was  seeking  to  draw  from  the  able 
Senator  what  distinction,  in  his  view, 
there  is  really  between  forcing  a  child  to 
go  daily  outside  of  his  neighborhood, 
spending  time  and  taking  the  hazard  of 
travel  across  the  city  for  purposes  other 
than  education,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
requiring  the  parents  of  that  child,  if 
they  receive  loans  on  their  home  or 
guaranteed  mortgages  on  their  homes, 
to  move  to  a  neighborhood  which  some- 
one shall  select. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  is  no  difference, 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  not  think  there 
would  be  any  difference  in  that  proposi- 
tion, as  the  Senator  puts  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
in  either  of  those  instances  we  would  be 
going  pretty  far  and  being  rather  arbi- 
trary for  purposes  other  than  education. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  think  that  would  fol- 
low so  that  Federal  authority  would  be 
exercised  perhaps  in  an  indirect  way, 
but  nevertheless  in  a  very  effective  way, 
in  interfering  with  the  course  of  con- 
duct which  an  individual  or  an  Indlvld- 
nal  family  would  want  to  pursue  and 
would  pursue  except  for  that  Interfer- 
ence by  the  Federal  agency. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  for  his  Interest. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  who  offered  the  amendment, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate 
to  interrupt.  I  expect  to  develop  this  at 
more  length  later  on  my  own  time. 

The  Senator  has  focused  on  title  IV  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  being  a  basis  for 
the  argument  for  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment and  against  the  amendment  I 
offered. 

I  would  like  to  read  that  language 
again,  and  I  shall  perhaps  emphasize  a 
different  word.  It  reads: 

.  .  .  nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  of- 
ficial or  court  of  the  United  States  to  Issue 
any  order  seeking  to  achieve  racial  balance 
In  any  school  by  requiring  the  transportation 
of  pupils  or  students  from  one  school  to  an- 
other. .  .  . 

The  word  "requiring"  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  is  the  key  word, 
and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  argument  or 
the  debate  that  is  going  on  between  those 
who  support  the  Dirksen  amendment  and 
those  who  support  my  amendment. 

It  is  well  established  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  that  an  official  of  the  United  States 
may  not  use  Federal  funds  to  require  the 
transportation,  but  my  amendment  seeks 
to  point  out  that  the  Dirksen  amendment 
goes  too  far.  The  Dirksen  amendment,  as 
it  is  offered,  does  not  speak  in  terms  of 
requirement.  It  says: 

No  funds  authorized  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  any  costs  of  the  as- 
signment or  transportation  of  students  or 
teachers  in  order  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. 


In  other  words,  the  Dirksen  sunend- 
ment  is  not  a  restatement  of  the  language 
in  UUe  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  It  goes 
further.  It  prohibits  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  in  an  Instance  where  there  is  no 
requirement  but  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
local  policy. 

Therein  Is  the  argiunent,  as  succinctly 
and  as  concisely  as  I  can  state  it. 

If  all  the  Dirksen  amendment  sought 
to  do  were  to  restate  language  that  is  al- 
ready in  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
what  would  be  the  point  in  it?  It  serves 
no  purpose  to  have  the  language  re- 
stated in  another  point  in  the  statute 
books.  If  it  is  law  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
today,  it  is  still  law,  whether  or  not  the 
Dirksen  amendment  is  adopted.  The 
crucial  word  is  "requiring." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska most  respectfully  differs  with  the 
conclusion  drawn  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Nothwithstandlng  the  flatfooted  and 
unequivocal  statutory  provisions,  some 
of  which  I  have  already  referred  to  and 
additional  ones  which  I  shall  refer  to 
shortly,  there  are  constant  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch,  its  officials, 
and  agencies,  to  frustrate  that  policy  In 
this  regard. 

The  only  way  to  reach  it  is  to  say,  "All 
right,  if  these  agencies  so  badly  want  the 
busing  and  the  transportation  to  make 
racial  balance  possible,  or  to  overcome 
racial  imbalance,  let  them  furnish  the 
money.  But  none  of  the  money  voted  by 
this  Congress  will  be  devoted  to  that 
purpose." 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  redeeming  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution,  which  says  that 
Congress  shall  have  the  power  of  the 
purse,  and  it  can  use  that  power  in  order 
to  enforce  some  of  the  things  it  decides 
to  declare  as  policy.  That  is  the  real 
point  of  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

Let  us  move  on  to  the  suggestion  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  that  the  word 
"require"  is  the  crucial  word. 

As  I  read  the  law  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion or  to  any  other  Federal  grant  pro- 
grsuns — one  element  that  always  can  be 
found  in  the  provisions  of  virtually  every 
act  is  that  the  State  or  the  local  political 
subdivision  must  submit  a  plan  and  that 
plan  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
or  some  designee  of  his;  and  until  it  is 
approved.  It  will  not  qualify  for  Federal 
fimds.  That  certainly  Is  the  case  In  the 
Education  Act  we  are  considering  today. 
In  that  lies  the  control  which  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  cannot  escape.  That  control  is 
always  there. 

The  Secretary  has  virtually  unlimited 
arbitrary  power  to  say  "Yes,"  "No,"  or 
"Maybe"  to  any  application  for  approval 
of  a  plan. 

He  can  say.  "Sorry,  Mr.  School  District. 
This  plan  does  not  quite  fit.  Maybe  you 
had  better  redraw  it  and  submit  it  again 
and  put  in  it  the  busing  of  school  chil- 
dren so  that  we  will  have  racial  balance 
here,  and  then  we  will  approve  It." 

Under  those  circumstances,  is  the  plan 
that  is  proposed  for  approval  one  that  is 
voluntarily  proposed  by  the  local  district, 
or  is  a  form  of  coercion  or  a  form  of 
pressure   or   control   being   exerted   by 


someone  other  than  the  local  political 
subdivision? 

The  idea  of  the  Dirksen  amendment  is 
to  get  an  effective  working  of  the  pres- 
ent national  i>ollcy  and  not  to  give  the 
label  of  uncontrolled,  imsupervised,  im- 
coerced  plans  offered  by  local  subdivi- 
sions, when  in  truth  and  in  fact  such  an 
imcontroUed  result  is  Impossible  to  at- 
tain under  the  present  statute. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  is  saying  that  in  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  is  the  very  explicit  lan- 
guage which  provides  that  no  official  of 
the  United  States  shall  require  the  trans- 
portation of  pupils  or  students:  and  then 
the  Senator  Is  arguing  that  the  Office  of 
Education  is  not  adhering  to  the  law 
and  is  requiring,  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  trsuisportation  or  busing  of  students. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  true.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare says  it  is  not  true.  But  whether  It  is 
true  or  not,  let  us  assume  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  is  violating  the  law, 
is  not  following  the  law.  We  come  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
make  any  difference  by  restating  the  law 
In  another  place  in  the  statute  books.  I 
suppose  If  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
merely  restated  the  law  In  another  place 
in  the  statute  books,  we  would  not  have 
the  controversy  that  Is  occurring.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  does  not. 

I  would  point  out  that  we  are  dealing 
here  with  an  authorization  bill.  It  will 
be  another  act  on  the  statute  books.  It 
will  have  no  more  force  or  effect  than 
title  IV  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act.  And  If 
the  Office  of  Education  is  going  to  dis- 
regard the  law  in  one  Instance,  I  assume 
It  would  disregard  the  law  agtdn,  If  you 
write  it  again. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  But  they  wiU  not  be  able 
to  Implement  their  disregard  of  the  law, 
because  they  will  not  have  available  the 
dollars  necessary  to  make  it  work.  That  is 
the  whole  thrust  of  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment. I  am  aware  of  very  few  activities  of 
the  Government  that  do  not  require  some 
U.S.  currency  to  make  the  machine  go. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  This  is  not  an  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No,  but  it  is  a  limitation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
authorization  bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  Is  right.  And  the 
Dirksen  amendment  would  be  binding 
upon  any  fimds  that  are  authorized, 
whether  by  appropriation  or  by  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Does  the  Senator  say 
that  titie  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is 
not  binding  and  controlling  on  the  Office 
of  Education  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  No.  But  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  to  listen  carefully  to 
some  of  the  other  things  I  will  say,  as 
patiently  as  he  can,  when  I  seek  to  de- 
velop the  case  for  the  proposition  that, 
notwithstanding  the  unequivocal  lan- 
guage of  the  present  statute,  there  are 
presentiy  In  motion  efforts  to  clrcimi- 
vent,  to  disregard,  and  to  violate  the 
statute.    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
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remedy  might  be  for  a  court  action  to 
compel,  in  some  way.  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  follow  and  adhere  to 
the  existing  law.  rather  than  to  change 
the  existing  law,  which  the  Dirksen 
amendment  would  do. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  would  differ  again, 
most  cheerfully  and  most  respectfully, 
with  the  Senator  from  Micliigan,  because 
the  Dirksen  amendment  would  not 
change  the  present  law.  It  would  simply 
supplement  It  by  furnishing  the  method 
whereby  the  present  law  could  be  Imple- 
mented smd  really  enforced. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of  Mr. 
Hruska's  address  and  was  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  by  unanimous  con- 
sent.) 

AMSNDMENT     NO.     489 

Mr.  IiAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
X.sent  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which, 
if  adopted,  would  fix  the  authorization 
for  the  program  we  are  discussing  at  the 
level  of  the  1968  authorization  for  the 
next  4  years,  including  1968.  The  1968 
authorization  is  $3,965,000,000,  In  roimd 
figures.  My  amendment  would  fix  the 
same  amount  for  the  years  1969,  1970, 
and  1971. 

If  we  multiply  the  $3,965,000,000  by 
four,  we  arrive  at  the  figure  $15,860,000.- 
000,  which  would  be  the  authorized  ex- 
penditure for  this  program  for  the  4 
years  beginning  In  1968  smd  ending  in 
1971.  I  have  been  asked  the  question, 
"How  does  this  figure,  for  the  4-year 
period,  of  $15,860,000,000,  differ  from 
what  is  authorized  in  the  bill  pending 
before  us?" 

In  the  pending  bill,  there  Is  authorized 
for  1968  $3,965,000,000;  for  1969.  the  Sen- 
ate version  authorizes  $4,505,000,000;  for 
the  year  1970,  It  authorizes  $4,783,000,- 
000;  and  for  the  year  1971  it  authorizes 
$5,056,000,000. 

The  total  of  the  authorizations  for  the 
4  years,  including  1968,  1969,  1970,  and 
1971.  under  the  bUl,  is  $18,237,000,000. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  as  reported, 
therefore,  authorize  the  expenditure  of 
$2,377,000,000  more  than  my  proposal 
would  authorize. 

I  felt  Impelled  to  make  this  explana- 
tion because  there  has  obviously  been  a 
misunderstanding  about  what  my 
amendment  provides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedt  of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair) . 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bills  of  the  Senate: 


8.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef 
(Joseph)  Bellm  Hasbanl;  and 

8.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen. 

The  mecssage  also  aniwonced  that  the 
House  agreed  to  the  repOTt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  ISJEL 
10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  12323) 
to  amend  chapter  73  of  titie  10,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  retired  serv- 
iceman's family  protection  plan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  TtTT.T.  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  12323)  to  amend  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  the  retired  serviceman's  family 
protection  plan,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  read  twice  by  its  titie  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


AND       SECONDARY 
AMENDMENTS     ACT 


ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 
OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  fimds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disas- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, had  what  was  called  the 
Fountain  amendment.  That  amendment 
was  taken  out  by  the  Senate  committee 
and  is  not  now  in  the  bill.  I  shall,  at  the 
proper  time,  offer  that  amendment  In 
the  Senate,  and  I  desire  to  discuss  it  and 
will  discuss  it  briefly. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
simply  to  assure  that  school  boards  and 
school  districts  will  be  accorded  minimal 
rights  of  due  process  of  law  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  and  by  the  Depai  tment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  when 
the  payment  of  Federal  funds  is  stopped 
on  account  of  alleged  discrimination  in 
violation  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964. 

Of  course.  In  receiving  Federal  funds 
for  educational  purposes,  the  school 
boards  and  school  districts  represent  the 
schoolchildren  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
school  districts.  The  children  attending 
public  school  certainly  have  every  right 
to  receive  the  additional  educational  ad- 
vantages which  would  flow  from  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  which  the  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  entiUed.  The  taxpayers 
of  the  school  districts,  who  are  also  tax- 
payers to  the  Federal  Government,  are 
also  entitled  to  have  the  school  boards 
or  school  districts  receive  Federal  fimds 


to  which  they  are  entitled,  so  that  the 
school  taxpayers,  who  send  sopie  of  the 
money  to  Wadiington  in  the  \|rst  place, 
would  not  be  placed  In  the  position  of 
raising  local  taxes  or  seeing  their  school- 
children do  without  additional  educa- 
tional advantages. 

There  are  those  who  might  argue  that 
no  school  board  or  school  district  has  the 
rigrht  to  receive  Federal  funds  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
might  attach  any  conditions  to  the  privi- 
lege of  receiving  such  funds. 

However,  this  theory  has  been  com- 
pletely repudiated  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  and  other  Federal 
courts  which  have  held  in  a  long  line  of 
decisicHis  that  the  Government  cannot 
condition  the  granting  of  a  privilege  on 
an  arbitrary  or  unreasonable  basis. 

No  more  lucid  exposition  of  the  mean- 
ing of  due  process  of  law  has  ever  been 
given  than  the  one  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  in  his  concurring  opinion 
in  the  case  of  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 
Committee  v.  McGrath  (1951,  341  U.S. 
123). 

In  discussing  the  meaning  of  "due 
process  of  law"  when  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  used  against  an 
individual,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  said 
in  part: 

Petitioners  are  organizations  which,  on  the 
face  of  the  record,  are  engaged  solely  in 
charitable  or  Insurance  activities.  They  have 
been  designated  "communist"  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  This  des- 
ignation imposes  no  legal  sanction  on  these 
organizations  other  than  that  it  serves  as 
evidence  in  ridding  the  Government  of  per- 
sons reasonably  suspected  of  disloyalty.  It 
would  be  blindness,  however,  not  to  recog- 
nize that  in  the  conditions  of  our  time  such 
designation  drastically  restricts  the  orga- 
nizations, if  It  does  not  proscribe  them.  Po- 
tential members,  contrlbut<ws  or  beneficiaries 
of  listed  organizations  may  well  be  In- 
fiuenced  by  use  of  the  designation,  tor  In- 
stance, as  ground  for  rejection  of  applica- 
tions for  commissions  in  the  armed  fwces 
or  for  permits  tot  meetings  In  the  audi- 
toriums of  pubUc  housing  projects.  Compare 
Act  of  April  3,  1948.  S  110(c),  62  Stat.  143. 
22  U.S.C.  (Supp.  ni)  {  1508(c).  Yet,  deslg- 
iLation  has  been  made  without  notice,  with- 
out disclosure  of  any  reasons  Justifying  it. 
without  opportunity  to  meet  the  undisclosed 
evidence  or  suspicion  on  which  designation 
may  have  been  based,  and  without  opportu- 
nity to  establish  af&rmatlvely  that  the  alms 
and  acts  of  the  organization  are  innocent 
It  is  claimed  that  thus  to  malm  or  decapitate, 
on  the  mere  say-so  of  the  Attorney  General, 
an  organization  to  all  outward-seeming  en- 
gaged In  lawful  objectives  is  devoid  of  funda- 
mental fairness  as  to  offend  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

Fairness  of  procedure  Is  "due  process  In 
the  primary  senBe."  Brinkerhoff-F<tri3  Co.  v. 
Hill,  281  n.S.  673.  681.  It  is  Ingrained  in  our 
National  traditions  and  Is  designed  to  main- 
tain them.  In  a  variety  of  situations  the 
Court  has  enforced  this  requirement  by 
checking  attempts  of  executives,  legisla- 
tures, and  lower  courts  to  disregard  the  deep- 
rooted  demands  of  fair  play  enshrined  In  the 
Constitution.  "(T)hls  court  has  never  held, 
nor  must  we  now  be  understood  as  holding, 
that  administrative  officers,  when  executing 
the  provisions  of  a  statute  involving  the  lib- 
erty of  p>erBons,  may  disregard  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  inhere  in  'due  process 
of  law'  as  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  One  of  these 
principles  is  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  hla  liberty  without  opportunity,  at 
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some  time,  to  be  heard  .  .  ."  The  Japanese 
Immigrant  Case,  189  U5.  88,  100-101.  "(B)y 
'due  process'  is  meant  one  which,  following 
the  forms  of  law,  is  appropriate  to  the  case, 
and  just  to  the  parties  to  be  affected.  It  must 
be  pursued  in  the  ordinary  mode  prescribed 
by  the  law;  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  end 
to  be  attained;  and  wherever  It  Is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  parties.  It  must 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  re- 
specting the  Justice  of  the  judgment  sought." 
Hagar  v.  Reclamation  District,  ill  U.S.  701. 
708.  "Before  Its  property  can  be  taken  under 
the  edlctlon  of  an  administrative  otDcer  the 
appellant  U  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  upon 
the  fundamental  facts."  Southern  R.  Co.  v. 
Virginia.  290  U.S.  190,  199.  "Whether  acting 
through  Its  judiciary  or  through  Its  legisla- 
ture, a  State  may  not  deprive  a  person  of  all 
existing  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of  a 
right,  which  the  State  has  no  power  to 
destroy,  unless  there  is,  or  was  afforded  to 
him  some  real  opportunity  to  protect  it." 
Brinkerhoff-Faris  Co.  v.  Hill,  supra,  281  U.S. 
at  682. 

The  requirement  of  "due  process"  is  not  a 
fair-weather  or  timid  assurance.  It  must  be 
respected  in  periods  of  calm  and  In  times  of 
trouble;  It  protects  aliens  as  well  as  citizens. 
But  "due  process,"  unlike  some  legal  rules, 
Is  not  a  technical  conception  with  a  fixed 
content  unrelated  to  time,  place  and  circum- 
stances. Expressing  as  it  does  in  its  ultimate 
analysis  respect  enforced  by  law  for  that 
feeling  of  just  treatment  which  has  been 
evolved  through  centuries  of  Anglo-American 
constitutional  history  and  civilization,  "due 
process"  cannot  be  Imprisoned  within  the 
treacherous  limits  of  any  formula.  Repre- 
senting a  profound  attitude  of  fairness  be- 
tween man  and  man,  and  more  particularly 
between  the  individual  and  government,  "due 
process"  is  compounded  of  history,  reason, 
the  past  course  of  decisions,  and  stout  con- 
fidence In  the  strength  of  the  democratic 
faith  which  we  profess.  Due  process  is  not  a 
mechanical  Instrument.  It  Is  not  a  yardstick. 
It  Is  a  process.  It  is  a  delicate  process  of  ad- 
justment inescapably  involving  the  exercise 
of  judgment  by  those  whom  the  Constitution 
entrusted  with  the  unfolding  of  the  process. 

Pully  aware  of  the  enormous  powers  thus 
given  to  the  judiciary  and  especially  to  its 
Supreme  Court,  those  who  founded  this  Na- 
tion put  their  trust  in  a  Judiciary  truly  inde- 
pendent— In  Judges  not  subject  to  the  fears 
or  allurements  of  a  limited  tenure  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  function  detached 
from  passing  and  partisan  influences. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that,  barring  only 
occasional  and  temporary  lapses,  this  Court 
has  not  sought  unduly  to  confine  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  governing  by  giving 
the  great  concept  of  due  process  doctrinaire 
scope.  The  Court  has  responded  to  the  In- 
finite variety  and  perplexity  of  the  tasks  of 
government  by  recognizing  that  what  Is  un- 
fair in  one  situation  may  be  fair  in  another. 
Compare,  for  instance,  Murray's  Lessee  v. 
Hoboken  Land  and  Improvement  Co.,  18  How. 
272,  with  Ng  Fung  Ho  v.  White.  259  UJ3.  276, 
and  see  Communications  Comm'n  v.  WJR, 
337  UJ3.  265,  275.  Whether  the  ex  parte  proce- 
dure to  which  the  petitioners  were  subjected 
duly  observed  "the  rudiments  of  fair  play," 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Polt,  232  U.S. 
165,  168,  cannot,  therefore,  be  tested  by  mere 
generalities  or  sentiments  abstractly  appeal- 
ing. The  precise  nature  of  the  Interest  that 
has  l>een  adversely  affected,  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done,  the  reasons  for  doing 
It,  the  available  alternatives  to  the  proce- 
dure that  was  followed,  the  protection  im- 
plicit in  the  office  of  the  functionary  whose 
conduct  is  challenged,  the  balance  of  hurt 
complained  of  and  good  accomplished — these 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  must  en- 
ter into  the  Judicial  judgment. 

Applying  them  to  the  Immediate  situation, 
we  note  that  publicly  designating  an  organi- 
zation as  within  the  proscribed  categories  ot 


the  Loyalty  Order  doea  not  directly  deprive 
anyone  of  liberty  or  property.  Weight  must 
alfio  be  given  to  the  fact  that  such  designa- 
tion is  not  made  by  a  minor  official  but  by 
the  highest  law  officer  of  the  Government. 
Again,  it  is  fair  to  emphasize  that  the  In- 
dividual's interest  is  here  to  be  weighed 
against  a  claim  of  the  greatest  of  all  public 
interests,  that  of  national  security.  In  strik- 
ing the  balance  the  relevant  considerations 
must  be  fairly,  which  means  cooly.  weighed 
with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  Court 
la  not  exercising  a  primary  judgment  but  is 
sitting  in  judgment  upon  those  who  also 
have  taken  the  oath  to  observe  the  Constitu- 
tion and  who  have  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  government. 

But  the  significance  we  attach  to  general 
principles  may  turn  the  scale  when  com- 
peting claims  appeal  for  supremacy.  Achieve- 
ments of  our  civilization  as  precious  as  they 
were  hard  won  were  simimarized  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis  when  he  wrote  that  "in  the 
development  of  our  liberty  Insistence  upon 
procedural  regvUarlty  has  been  a  large  fac- 
tor." Burdeau  v.  McDowell,  256  U.S.  465,  477 
(dissenting).  It  is  noteworthy  that  proce- 
dural safeguards  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  our  Bill  of  Rights.  And  so.  no  one  now 
doubts  that  in  the  crtmlnal  law  a  "person's 
right  to  reasonable  notice  of  a  charge  against 
him.  and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
defense — a  right  to  his  day  in  court — are 
basic  In  our  system  of  jurisprudence."  In  re 
Oliver,  333  U.S.  257,  273.  "The  hearing,  more- 
over, must  be  a  real  one,  not  a  sham  or  a 
pretense."  Palko  v.  Connecticut,  302  U.S.  819, 
327.  Nor  is  there  doubt  that  notice  and  bear- 
ing are  prereqxilsite  to  due  process  in  civil 
proceedings,  e.g.,  Coe  v.  Armour  Fertilizer 
Works,  237  U.S.  413.  Only  the  narrowest  ex- 
ceptions, justified  by  history  become  part  of 
the  habits  of  our  people  or  by  obvious  neces- 
sity, are  tolerated.  Ownbey  v.  Morgan,  266 
U.S.  94,  Endicott  Johnson  Corp.  v.  Encyclo- 
pedia Press.  266  U.S.  285;  see  CooAce  v.  United 
States.  267  U.S.  517,  536. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

The  construction  placed  by  this  Court  upon 
legislation  conferring  administrative  powers 
shows  consistent  respect  for  a  reqvUrement 
of  fair  procedure  before  men  are  denied  or 
deprived  of  rights.  Prom  a  great  mass  of 
cases,  running  the  full  gamut  of  control  over 
property  and  liberty,  there  emerges  the  prin- 
ciple that  statutes  should  be  Interpreted,  If 
explicit  language  does  not  preclude,  so  as  to 
observe  due  process  in  its  basic  meaning.  See, 
e.g.,  Anniston  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Davis,  301,  U.S. 
337;  American  Power  Co.  v.  S.E.C..  329  U.S.  90. 
107-108;  Wong  Yang  Sung  v.  McGrath.  339 
U.S.  33,  49.  Pair  hearings  have  been  held 
essential  for  rate  determinations  and,  gen- 
erally, to  deprive  persons  of  property.  An  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  Is  constitutionally 
necessary  to  deport  persons  even  though  they 
make  no  claim  of  citizenship,  and  la  accorded 
to  aliens  seeking  entry  In  the  absence  of 
specific  directions  to  the  contrary.  Even  in 
the  distribution  by  the  Government  of  bene- 
fits that  may  be  withheld,  the  opportunity  of 
a  hearing  is  deemed  important.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

•  •  •  •  • 

This  Court  is  not  alone  In  recognizing  that 
the  right  to  be  heard  before  being  condemned 
to  suffer  grievous  loss  of  any  kind,  even 
though  it  may  not  involve  the  stigma  and 
hardships  of  a  criminal  conviction.  Is  a  prin- 
ciple basic  to  our  society.  Regard  for  this 
principle  has  guided  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive. Congress  has  often  entrusted,  as  It  may, 
protection  of  Interests  which  it  has  created 
to  administrative  agencies  rather  than  to 
the  courts.  But  rarely  has  it  authorised  such 
agencies  to  act  without  those  essential  safe- 
guards for  fair  Judgment  which  in  the  course 
of  centviries  have  come  to  be  associated  with 
due  process.  See  Switchmen's  Union  v.  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board,  320  U.S.  297;  Tutun 


V.  United  States,  270  U.S.  686,  676,  677;  Penn- 
sylvania R.  Co.  V.  Labor  Board,  361  U.8.  72. 
And  when  Congress  has  given  an  adminis- 
trative agency  discretion  to  determine  its 
own  procedure,  the  agency  has  rarely  chosen 
to  dispose  of  the  rights  of  Individuals  with- 
out a  hearing,  however  informal. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  democracy 
Implies  respect  for  the  elementary  rights  of 
men.  however  suspect  or  unworthy;  a  demo- 
cratic government  must  therefore  practice 
fairness;  and  fairness  can  rarely  be  obtained 
by  secret,  one-sided  determination  of  facts 
decisive  of  rights. 

An  opportunity  to  be  heard  may  not  seem 
vital  when  an  issue  relates  only  to  technical 
questions  susceptible  of  demonstrable  proof 
of  which  evidence  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
looked and  argument  on  the  meaning  and 
worth  of  conflicting  and  cloudy  data  not  apt 
to  be  helpful.  But  In  other  situations  an  ad- 
monition of  Mi.  Justice  Holmes  becomes  rele- 
vant. 

"One  has  to  remember  that  when  one's 
interest  is  keenly  excited  evidence  gathers 
from  all  sides  around  the  magnetic 
point.  .  .  ."  It  should  be  particularly  heeded 
at  times  of  agitation  and  anxiety,  when  fear 
and  suspicion  impregnate  the  air  we  breathe. 
Compare  Brown,  The  French  Revolution  in 
English  History.  "The  plea  that  evidence  of 
guilt  must  be  secret  is  abhorrent  to  free 
men,  because  it  provides  a  cloak  for  the  ma- 
levolent, the  misinformed,  the  meddlesome, 
and  the  corrupt  to  play  the  role  of  informer 
undetected  and  uncorrected."  United  States 
ex  rel.  Knauff  v.  Shaughnessy,  338  U.S.  637. 
551  (dissenting) .  Appearances  in  the  dark 
are  apt  to  look  different  in  the  light  of  day. 

Man  being  what  he  Is  cannot  safely  be 
trusted  with  complete  Immunity  from  out- 
ward responsibility  in  depriving  others  of 
their  rights.  At  least  such  is  the  conviction 
underlying  our  Bill  of  Rights.  That  a  con- 
clusion satisfies  one's  private  conscience 
does  not  attest  its  reliability.  The  validity 
and  moral  authority  of  a  conclusion  largely 
depend  on  the  mode  by  which  it  was  reached. 
Secrecy  is  not  congenial  to  truth -seeking  and 
self-righteousness  gives  too  slender  an  assur- 
ance of  rlghtness.  No  better  instrument  has 
been  devised  for  arriving  at  truth  than  to 
give  a  person  in  jeopardy  of  serious  loss 
notice  of  the  case  against  him  and  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  it.  Nor  has  a  better  way  been 
found  for  generating  the  feeling,  so  impor- 
tant to  a  popular  government,  that  Justice 
has  been  done. 

The  strength  and  significance  of  these 
considerations — considerations  which  go  to 
the  very  ethos  of  the  scheme  of  our  society — 
give  a  ready  answer  to  the  problem  before 
us.  That  a  hearing  has  been  thought  in- 
dispensable In  so  many  other  situations.  leav- 
ing the  cases  of  denial  exceptional,  does  not 
of  itself  prove  that  It  must  be  found  essen- 
tial here.  But  it  does  place  upon  the  Attorney 
General  the  burden  of  showing  weighty 
reason  for  departing  in  this  Instance  from 
a  rule  so  deeply  imbedded  In  history  and 
in  the  demands  of  justice.  Nothing  in  the 
Loyalty  Order  reqvilres  him  to  deny  orga- 
nizations opportunity  to  present  their  case. 
The  Executive  Order,  defining  his  powers, 
directs  only  that  designation  shall  be  made 
"after  appropriate  Investigation  and  determi- 
nation." This  surely  does  not  preclude  an 
administrative  procedure,  however,  Informal, 
which  would  Incorporate  the  essentials  of 
due  process.  Nothing  has  been  presented  to 
the  Coiut  to  Indicate  that  It  will  be  imprac- 
tical or  prejudicial  to  a  concrete  public  In- 
terest to  disclose  to  organizations  the  nature 
of  the  case  against  them  and  to  permit  them 
to  meet  it  If  they  can.  Indeed,  such  a  con- 
tention could  hardly  be  made  Inasmuch  as 
the  Loyalty  Order  itself  requires  partial  dis- 
closure and  hearing  in  proceedings  against 
a  Government  employee  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  proscribed  organization.  Whether  such  pro- 
cedure sufficiently  protects  the  rights  of  the 
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employee  is  a  different  story.  Such  as  It  Is, 
it  affords  evidence  that  the  wholly  summary 
process  for  the  organizations  is  inadequate. 
And  we  have  controlling  proof  that  Congress 
did  not  think  that  the  Attorney  General's 
procedure  was  indispensable  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest.  The  McCarran 
Act,  passed  under  circumstances  certainly 
not  more  serene  than  when  the  Loyalty  Order 
was  Issued,  grants  organizations  a  full  ad- 
ministrative hearing,  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, before  they  are  required  to  register  as 
■•Communist-action"  or  "Conununlst-front." 
We  are  not  here  dealing  with  the  grant  of 
Government  largess.  We  have  not  before  us 
the  measured  action  of  Congress,  with  the 
pause  that  is  properly  engendered  when  the 
validity  of  legislation  is  assailed.  The  At- 
torney General  is  certainly  not  immune  from 
the  historic  requirements  of  fairness  merely 
because  he  acts,  however  conscientiously,  in 
the  name  of  security.  Nor  does  he  obtain  im- 
munity on  the  ground  that  designation  Is 
not  an  "adjudication"  or  a  "regulation"  in 
the  conventional  use  of  those  terms.  Due 
process  Is  not  confined  in  Its  scope  to  the 
particular  forms  in  which  rights  have  here- 
tofore been  found  to  have  been  curtailed  for 
want  of  procedural  fairness.  Due  process  is 
perhaps  the  most  majestic  concept  in  our 
whole  constitutional  system.  While  it  con- 
tains the  garnered  wisdom  of  the  past  in  as- 
suring fundamental  justice,  it  is  also  a  liv- 
ing principle  not  confined  to  psist  Instances. 

Let  lis  now  apply  the  principles  of  due 
process  of  law  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Frankfurter  In  the  McGrath  case  to  the 
situation  of  the  proper  method  for  ter- 
minating the  payment  of  Federal  funds 
to  school  boards  and  school  districts. 

Which  procedure  more  comports  with 
the  requirements  of  due  process : 

First.  Cutting  off  the  payment  of  such 
funds  only  after  notice  is  given  the  re- 
cipient school  district,  a  hearing  Is  held 
at  which  the  representatives  and  lawyers 
for  the  school  district  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence  to  rebut 
any  allegations  of  discrimination,  and  a 
finding  made  on  the  record  that  the 
recipient  school  district  has,  in  fact,  been 
guilty  of  some  act  or  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion prohibited  by  law ;  or 

Second.  The  procedure  currently  fol- 
lowed by  the  OfQce  of  Education  and/or 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  whereby  the  Government 
agency,  without  notice,  hearing,  or  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence,  mails  a 
letter  to  some  official  of  the  school  dis- 
trict advising  him  that  the  payment  of 
Federal  fimds  to  the  school  district  is 
to  be  terminated  under  the  guise  of  "de- 
ferment," and  that  a  hearing  will  be 
held  In  Washington,  D.C.,  to  determine 
whether  the  payment  of  such  funds 
should  be  "terminated"? 

This  question  should  answer  Itself.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law  fall  far  short  of  being  met 
under  the  second  alternative  procedure. 
Yet,  that  Is  the  very  procedure  that  Is 
being  currently  followed. 

Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter's  opinion 
states  that  some  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  whether  an 
administrative  proceeding  complies  with 
the  requirements  of  due  process  are  as 
follows : 

The  precise  nature  of  the  interest  that 
has  been  adversely  affected,  the  manner  In 
which  this  was  done,  the  reasons  for  doing 
it,  the  available  alternatives  to  the  proce- 
dure that  was  followed,  the  protection  Im- 


plicit In  the  office  of  the  functionary  whose 
conduct  is  challenged,  the  balance  of  hurt 
complained  of  and  good  accomplished — these 
are  some  of  the  considerations  that  must 
enter  into  the  Judicial  Judgment. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  interest  which 
has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  ad- 
ministrative act  in  terminating  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts, as  I  have  previously  noted,  such 
adverse  decision  has  an  extremely  harm- 
ful effect  on  the  children  who  attend  the 
schools  of  said  school  district,  who  are 
deprived  of  educational  opportunities 
and  advantages  which  they  would  have 
otherwise  received,  and  also  adversely 
affects  the  taxpayers  of  the  school 
district. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  termination  of  funds  Is  accomplished, 
and  the  reasons  for  doing  it,  I  can  think 
of  no  good,  valid  reason  for  following  the 
procedure  of  suspending  pasmient  of  Fed- 
eral funds  without  notice,  hearing,  or 
opportunity  to  present  evidence.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  good  reasons 
for  following  the  procedure  as  set  out  in 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  terminating  the  payment  of  funds 
only  after  notice,  hearing,  and  a  finding 
on  the  record  that  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion have  been  committed.  Not  the  least 
of  these  resisons  is  that  it  would  afford 
the  school  district,  and  the  affected  pupils 
and  taxpayers,  some  degree  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  due  process  of  law. 

The  next  factor  to  be  considered  is  the 
available  alternatives  to  the  procedure  of 
ex  parte  termination  of  the  payment  of 
funds  by  the  Government  agency.  One  of 
the  available  alternatives,  which  would 
afford  some  due  process  is  set  out  in  the 
amendment  which  I  support. 

As  for  the  next  factor  in  the  determi- 
nation of  what  constitutes  due  process  of 
law  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter, 
there  seems  in  this  case  to  be  very  little 
"protection  implicit  in  the  office  of  the 
functionary  whose  conduct  is  chal- 
lenged." We  are  not  dealing  here  with 
matters  of  national  security  or  other 
high  matters  of  State,  in  which  the  chal- 
lenged conduct  of  an  administrative  of- 
ficial might  be  protected.  This  case  deals 
with  cutting  off  Federal  money.  There 
is  no  good  policy  reason  why  the  actions 
of  an  administrative  official  in  so  acting 
should  be  protected. 

In  17th-century  England  the  law  of  the 
land  was:  "the  king  can  do  no  wrong." 
That  theory  never  took  root  in  the 
American  soil,  and  it  was  completely 
overthrown  by  the  shed  blood  which  pur- 
chased the  American  Revolution.  We 
should  not  today  paraphrase  the  theory 
of  the  divine  right  of  kings  by  saying: 
"the  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can  do 
no  wrong." 

As  for  the  last  consideration  in  de- 
termining what  constitutes  due  process, 
"the  balance  of  hurt  complained  of  and 
good  accomplished,"  I  have  previously 
discussed  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  Fed- 
eral administrative  action  in  terminat- 
ing the  payment  of  funds  to  school  dis- 
tricts without  notice,  hearing,  or  an  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence.  There  is  no 
ooimterralllng  good  to  be  accomplished 


by  the  present  ex  parte  procedure  of  "de- 
ferring the  payment  of  Federal  moneys." 

The  case  of  Dixon  v.  Alabama  State 
Board  of  Education  (5th  Cir.,  1961,  294 
P.  2d  150,  certiorari  denied,  368  U.S.  930) , 
Involved  the  dismissal  without  notice  and 
hearing  of  a  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  Alabama  State  College.  The 
ousted  students  brought  suit  in  Federal 
court  to  compel  the  college  authorities 
to  reinstate  them  as  students.  They 
claimed  that  their  rights  of  due  process 
of  law  had  been  denied  them  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  college  authorities  to 
give  them  notice  of  the  charges  against 
them  and  to  afford  them  a  hearing  at 
which  they  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  evidence  in  their  defense. 

"The  defendant  college  authorities  as- 
serted that  attendance  at  a  college  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right,  and  that  since  it 
was  a  privilege  the  college  authorities 
had  the  right  and  power  to  revoke  that 
privilege  at  any  time  without  stating  any 
reasons  therefore.  The  district  court 
agreed  with  this  contention  of  the  de- 
fendants and  dismissed  the  complaint. 
The  court  of  appeals,  however,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  district  court  and 
ordered  the  students  reinstated  pending 
a  hearing  on  the  charges  which  led  to 
their  dismissal. 

The  court  of  appeals  dealt  with  the 
question  of  what  constitutes  due  process 
of  law  clearly  and  unmistakably  as  fol- 
lows: 

Just  last  month,  a  closely  divided  Supreme 
Court  held  In  a  case  where  the  governmental 
power  was  almost  absolute  and  the  private 
interest  was  slight  that  no  hearing  was  re- 
quired. Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  Workers 
Union  V.  McElroy  et  al.,  1961.  81  S.Ct.  1743. 
In  that  case,  a  short-order  cook  working  for 
a  privately  operated  cafeteria  on  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Naval  Gun  Factory  In  the  City  of 
Washington  was  excluded  from  the  Gun  Fac- 
tory as  a  security  risk.  So,  too,  the  due  proc- 
ess clause  does  not  require  that  an  alien 
never  admitted  to  this  Country  be  granted 
a  hearing  before  being  excluded.  United 
States  ex  rel.  Knauff  v.  Shaughnessy,  1950. 
338  U.S.  537,  542,  543,  70  S.Ct.  309,  94  L.Ed. 
317.  In  such  case  the  executive  power  as  im- 
plemented by  Congress  to  exclude  aliens  is 
aljsolute  and  not  subject  to  the  review  of  any 
court,  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  once  an  alien  has 
been  admitted  to  lawful  residence  In  the 
United  States  and  remains  physically  pres- 
ent here  it  has  been  held  that,  "although 
Congress  may  prescribe  conditions  for  his 
expulsion  and  deportation,  not  even  Con- 
gress may  expel  him.  without  allowing  him 
a  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard."  Kwong  Hai 
Chew  V.  Colding,  1953.  344  U.S.  590.  597,  73  S. 
Ct.  472,  478  97  L.Ed.  576. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  say,  as  did  the  district 
court  in  the  present  case,  "The  right  to  at- 
tend a  public  college  or  university  is  not  in 
and  of  itself  a  constitutional  right."  186  F. 
Supp.  at  page  950.  That  argument  was  em- 
phatically answered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
In  the  Cafeteria  and  Restaurant  Workers 
Union  case,  supra,  (81  S.Ct.  1748)  when  it 
said  that  the  question  of  whether  •••  •  • 
summarily  denying  Rachel  Brawner  access  to 
the  site  of  her  former  employment  violated 
the  requirements  of  the  Due  Process  Clause 
of  the  Fifth  Amendment  •  •  ••■  cannot  be 
answered  by  easy  assertion  that,  because  she 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  be  there  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  not  deprived  of  liberty 
or  property  by  the  Superintendent's  action. 
"One  may  not  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
go  to  Bagdad,  but  the  Government  may  not 
prohibit   one   from   going   there   unless   by 
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means  conaonant  with  due  process  of  law." 
As  In  that  case,  so  here.  It  la  necessary  to 
consider  "the  nature  both  of  the  private  In- 
terest which  has  been  linp>alred  and  the  gov- 
ernmental power  which  has  been  exercised." 

The  appellees  urge  upon  us  that  under  a 
provision  of  the  Board  of  Education's  regu- 
lations the  apfwUants  waived  any  right  to 
notice  and  a  hearing  before  being  expelled 
for  misconduct. 

"Attendance  at  any  college  Is  on  the  basis 
of  a  mutual  decision  of  the  student's  parents 
and  of  the  college.  Attendance  at  a  particular 
college  Is  voluntary  and  Is  different  from  at- 
tendance at  a  public  school  where  the  pupil 
may  be  required  to  attend  a  particular  school 
which  Is  located  In  the  neighborhood  or 
district  In  which  the  pupil's  family  may 
live.  Just  as  a  student  may  choose  to  with- 
draw from  a  particular  college  at  any  time 
for  any  personally-determined  reason,  the 
college  may  also  at  any  time  decline  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  responsibility  for  the  super- 
vision and  service  to  any  student  with  whom 
the  relationship  becomes  unpleasant  and 
dlfflc\ilt." 

We  do  not  read  this  provision  to  clearly 
indicate  an  Intent  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dent to  waive  notice  and  a  hearing  before  ex- 
pulsion. If,  however,  we  should  so  assume.  It 
nonetheless  remains  true  that  the  State  can- 
not condition  the  granting  of  even  a  privilege 
upon  the  renunciation  of  the  constitutional 
right  to  procedural  due  process.  See  Slo- 
chawer  v.  Board  of  Edxtcation,  1956,  350  U.S. 
551,  556,  76  S.  Ct.  637.  100  Ii.Ed.  692;  Wieman 
V.  Vpdegraff.  1962,  344,  U.S.  183,  191,  192,  73 
S.  Ct.  215,  97  L.Ed.  216;  United  Public  Work- 
ers of  America  (CJ.O.)  y.  Mitchell,  1947,  330 
U.S.  75,  100.  67  S.  Ct.  556,  91  L.Ed.  754; 
Shelton  v.  Tucker.  1960.  364  U.S.  479,  81  8.  Ct. 
247.  5  L.Ed.  2d  231.  Only  private  associations 
have  the  right  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  notice 
and  hearing  before  depriving  a  member  of 
a  valuable  right.  And  even  here,  the  right 
to  notice  and  a  hearing  is  so  fundamental  to 
the  conduct  of  our  society  that  the  waiver 
must  be  clear  and  explicit. 

•  •  •  •  « 

The  precise  nature  of  the  private  interest 
Involved  in  this  case  Is  the  right  to  remain 
at  a  public  institution  of  higher  learning  In 
which  the  plaintiffs  were  students  in  good 
standing.  It  requires  no  argument  to  dem- 
onstrate that  education  is  vital  and,  indeed, 
basic  to  civilized  society.  Without  sufficient 
education  the  plaintiffs  would  not  be  able 
to  earn  an  adequate  livelihood,  to  enjoy  life 
to  the  fullest,  or  to  fulfill  as  completely  as 
possible  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
good  citizens. 

There  was  no  offer  to  prove  that  other  col- 
leges are  open  to  the  plaintiffs.  If  so,  the 
plaintiffs  would  nonetheless  be  Injured  by 
the  Interruption  of  their  course  of  studies 
In  mid-term.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  a  pub- 
lic college  would  accept  a  student  expelled 
from  another  public  college  of  the  same 
state.  Indeed,  expulsion  may  well  prejudice 
the  student  In  completing  his  education  at 
any  other  institution.  Surely  no  one  can 
question  that  the  right  to  remain  at  the 
college  in  which  the  plaintiffs  were  students 
in  good  standing  is  an  Interest  of  extremely 
great  value. 

Turning  then  to  the  nature  of  the  gov- 
ernmental power  to  expel  the  plaintiffs.  It 
must  be  conceded,  as  was  held  by  the  dis- 
trict court,  that  that  power  Is  not  unlimited 
and  cannot  be  arbitrarily  exercised.  Ad- 
mittedly, there  must  be  some  reasonable  and 
constitutional  ground  for  expulsion  or  the 
courts  would  have  a  duty  to  require  rein- 
statement. The  possibility  of  arbitrary  action 
is  not  excluded  by  the  existence  of  reason- 
able regulations.  There  may  be  arbitrary  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  to  the  facts  of  a  partic- 
ular case.  Indeed,  that  result  is  well  nigh 
inevitable  when  the  Board  hears  only  one 
side  of  the  issue.  In  the  disciplining  of  col- 
lege students  there  are  no  considerations  at 


Immediate  danger  to  the  public,  or  of  peril 
to  the  national  security,  which  should  pre- 
vent the  Board  from  exercising  at  least  the 
fundamental  principles  (rf  falmeea  by  giving 
the  accused  students  notice  of  the  charges 
and  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  their  own 
defense.  Indeed,  the  example  set  by  the 
Board  in  falling  so  to  do,  If  not  corrected  by 
the  courts,  can  well  break  the  spirits  of  the 
expelled  students  and  of  others  familiar 
with  the  Injustice,  and  do  inestimable  harm 
to  their  education. 

The  district  court,  however,  felt  that  it 
was  governed  by  precedent,  and  stated  that, 
"the  courts  have  consistently  upheld  the 
validity  of  regulations  that  have  the  effect 
of  reserving  to  the  college  the  right  to  dis- 
miss students  at  any  time  for  any  reason 
without  divulging  its  reason  other  than  Its 
being  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  instltu- 
Uon."  (186  P.  Supp.  961).  With  deference, 
we  tnuai  hold  that  the  district  court  has 
sUnply  misinterpreted  the  precedents. 

The  language  above  quoted  from  the  dis- 
trict cotirt  Is  based  upon  language  found 
In  14  C.J.S.  Colleges  and  Universities  |  26, 
p.  1360,  which  In  turn,  in  paraphrased  from 
Anthony  v.  Syracuse  University,  224  App. 
Dlv.  487,  231  N.Y.  8.  436.  reversing  130  Misc. 
2d  249,  223  N.Y.S.  796.  797.  ( 14  C.J.S.  CoUeges 
and  Universities  i  26,  pp.  1360,  1363  note  70). 
This  case,  however,  concerns  a  private  uni- 
versity and  follows  the  well-settled  rule  that 
the  relations  between  a  student  and  a  private 
university  are  a  matter  of  contract.  The  An- 
thony case  held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  spe- 
cifically waived  their  rights  to  notice  and 
hearing.  See  also  Barker  v.  Bryn  Uawr,  1923, 
278  Pa.  121.  122  A.  220.  The  precedents  for 
public  colleges  are  collected  In  a  recent  an- 
notation cited  by  the  district  court.  58  Ai.R. 
2d  903-920.  We  have  read  all  of  the  cases 
cited  to  the  point,  and  we  agree  with  what 
the  annotator  himself  said:  "The  cases  in- 
volving suspension  or  expulsion  of  a  student 
from  a  public  college  or  university  all  in- 
volve the  question  whether  the  hearing  given 
to  the  student  was  adequate.  In  every  In- 
stance the  sufficiency  of  the  hearing  was 
upheld."  58  A.L.R.  2d  at  page  909.  None  held 
that  no  hearing  whatsoever  was  required.  In 
Commonwealth  ex  rel  Hill  v.  McCauley,  1886, 
3  Pa.Co.Ct Ji.  77,  the  court  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  an  informal  presentation  of  the 
charges  was  insufficient  and  that  a  state- 
supported  college  must  grant  a  student  a  full 
hearing  on  the  charges  before  expulsion  for 
misconduct.  In  G-leason  v.  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 1908,  104  Minn.  359,  116  N.W.  650,  on 
reviewing  the  overruling  of  the  state's 
demurrer  to  a  petition  for  mandamus  for 
reinstatement,  the  court  held  that  the  plain- 
tiff stated  a  prima  facie  case  upon  showing 
that  he  had  been  expelled  without  a  hearing 
for  alleged  Insufficiency  in  work  and  acts  of 
insubordination  against  the  faculty. 

The  appellees  rely  also  upon  Lucy  ▼. 
Adams,  D.C.NJ3_Ala.  1957,  134  PBupp.  236, 
where  Autherine  Lucy  was  eiq>elled  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  without  notice  or 
hearing.  That  case,  however,  la  not  In  point. 
Autherine  Lucy  did  not  raise  the  issue  of  an 
absence  of  notice  or  hearing. 

It  was  not  a  case  denjring  any  hearing 
whatsoever  but  one  passing  upon  the  ade- 
qtiacy  of  the  hearing,  which  provoked  from 
Profesaor  Warren  A.  Seavey  of  Harvard  the 
eloquent  comment  : 

"At  this  time  when  many  are  worried  about 
dismissal  from  public  service,  when  only  be- 
cause of  the  overriding  need  to  protect  the 
public  safety  Is  the  Identity  of  Informers 
kept  secret,  when  we  proudly  contrast  the 
full  hearings  before  our  courts  with  thoee  In 
the  benighted  countries  which  have  no  due 
process  protection,  when  many  o*  our  courts 
are  so  careful  in  the  protection  of  those 
charged  with  crimes  that  they  will  not  permit 
the  use  of  evidence  Illegally  obtained,  our 
sense  of  Justice  should  be  outraged  by  denial 
of  students  of  the  normal  safeguards.  It  la 


shocking  that  the  officials  of  a  state  educa- 
tional Institution,  which  can  function  prop- 
erly only  If  our  freedoms  are  preserved, 
should  not  understand  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play.  It  la  equally  shocking  to 
find  that  a  court  supports  them  In  denying 
to  a  student  the  protection  given  to  a  pick- 
pocket." 

Dismissal  of  Student:  "Due  Process,"  Warren 
A.  Seavey,  70  Harvard  Law  Review  1406,  1407. 
We  are  confident  that  precedent  as  well  as  a 
most  fundamental  constitutional  principle 
support  oxu"  holding  that  due  process  re- 
quires notice  and  some  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing before  a  student  at  a  tax-supported  col- 
lege is  expelled  for  misconduct. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  parties  in  the 
event  of  further  proceedings,  we  state  our 
views  on  the  nature  of  the  notice  and  hear- 
ing required  by  due  process  prior  to  expul- 
sion from  a  state  college  or  university.  They 
should,  we  think,  comply  with  the  following 
standards.  The  notice  should  contain  a  state- 
ment of  the  specific  charges  and  grounds 
which,  if  proven,  would  Justify  expulsion 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  nature  of  the  hearing  should  vary 
depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  The  case  before  ua  required 
something  more  than  an  Informal  interview 
with  an  administrative  authority  of  the  col- 
lege. By  its  nature,  a  charge  of  misconduct, 
as  opposed  to  a  failure  to  meet  the  scholastic 
standards  of  the  college,  depends  upon  a 
collection  of  the  facts  concerning  the  charged 
misconduct,  easily  colored  by  the  point  of 
view  of  the  witnesses.  In  such  circumstances, 
a  hearing  which  gives  the  Board  or  the  ad- 
ministrative authorities  of  the  college  an 
opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  in  consider- 
able detail  is  best  suited  to  protect  the  rights 
of  all  involved. 'This  is  not  to  imply  that  a 
full-dress  Judicial  hearing,  with  the  right  to 
cross-examine  witnesses.  Is  required.  Such  a 
hearing,  with  the  attending  publicity  and  dis- 
turbance of  college  activities,  might  be  det- 
rimental to  the  college's  educational  atmos- 
phere and  Impractical  to  carry  out.  Neverthe- 
less, the  rudiments  of  an  adversary  proceed- 
ing may  be  preserved  without  encroaching 
upon  the  tnteresta  of  the  college.  In  the 
instant  case,  the  student  should  be  given  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  against  him  and  an 
oral  or  written  report  on  the  facts  to  which 
each  witness  testifies.  He  should  also  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Board,  or  at 
least  to  an  administrative  official  of  the  col- 
lege, his  own  defense  against  the  charges  and 
to  produce  either  oral  testimony  or  written 
affidavits  of  witnesses  in  his  behalf.  If  the 
hearing  is  not  before  the  Board  directly,  the 
results  and  findings  of  the  hearing  should  be 
presented  in  a  report  open  to  the  student's 
inspection.  If  these  rudimentary  elements  of 
fair  play  are  followed  in  a  case  of  misconduct 
of  this  particular  type,  we  feel  that  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process  of  law  will  have 
been  fulfilled. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  refused  to 
review  the  decision  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals in  the  Dixon  case.  The  decision 
In  the  Dixon  case  established  at  least 
two  principles  pertinent  to  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  amendment:  First,  a 
person  Is  entitled  to  due  process  of  law, 
including  notice,  hearing,  and  an  op- 
portunity to  present  evidence,  before  he 
Is  deprived  of  a  privilege  by  govern- 
mental administrative  action:  and,  sec- 
ond, this  is  especially  true  where  the 
harmful  Impact  of  administrative  ac- 
tion adversely  affects  the  educational 
opportunities  of  a  person. 

Although  the  decision  in  the  Dixon     . 
case  dealt  with  protection  of  the  rights     \ 
of  due  process  of  law  from  State  depriva- 
tion, as  guaranteed  by  the  "due  process 
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clause"  of  the  14th  amendment,  the 
same  reasoning  would  apply  to  protec- 
tion from  deprivation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  rights  of  due  process  of 
law  as  guaranteed  by  the  "due  process 
clause"  of  the  fifth  amendment.  See 
Boiling  v.  Sharpe  (347  U.S.  497). 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Wieman 
V.  Vpdegraff  (344  U.S.  183),  considered 
the  constitutionality  of  an  Oklahoma 
loyalty  oath  prescribed  by  an  Oklahoma 
statute  for  all  State  officials  and  em- 
ployees. As  part  of  the  loyalty  oath,  the 
affiant  was  required  to  swear  that  he 
was  not,  and  had  not  been,  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  any  organiza- 
tion officially  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  to  be  a 
Communist  front  or  subversive  orga- 
nization. 

The  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Clark,  discussed  the  prob- 
lem in  the  following  manner: 

In  a  series  of  cases  coming  here  in  recent 
years,  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider 
legislation  aimed  at  safeguarding  the  public 
service  from  disloyalty.  Gamer  v.  Board  of 
Public  Works,  341  U.S.  716  (1951);  Adler 
V.  Board  of  Education.  342  U.S.  486  (1952); 
Cerende  v.  Board  of  Supervisors,  341  U.S. 
S6  (1951).  It  is  in  the  context  of  these  de- 
cisions that  we  determine  the  validity  of  the 
oath  before  us. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  assumed  in  Garner,  that  if  our  Inter- 
pretation of  the  oath  as  containing  an  im- 
plicit scienter  requirement  was  correct,  Los 
Angeles  would  give  the  petitioners  who  had 
refused  to  sign  the  oath  an  opportunity  to 
take  it  &8  Interpreted  and  resume  their  em- 
ployment. But  here,  with  our  decision  in 
Gamer  before  it,  the  Oklahoma  Supreme 
Court  refused  to  extend  the  appellants  an 
opportunity  to  take  the  oath.  In  addition,  a 
petition  for  rehearing  which  urged  that  fail- 
ure to  permit  appellants  to  take  the  oath  as 
interpreted  deprived  them  of  due  process  was 
denied.  This  must  be  viewed  as  a  holding  that 
knowledge  is  not  a  factor  under  the  Okla- 
homa statute.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the 
question  touched  on  in  Garner,  Adler,  and 
Gerende:  whether  the  Due  Process  Clause 
permits  a  state,  in  attempting  to  bar  dis- 
loyal individuals  from  its  employ,  to  exclude 
persons  solely  on  the  basis  of  organizational 
membership,  regardless  of  their  knowledge. 
For,  under  the  statute  before  us,  the  fact  of 
membership  alone  disqualifies.  If  the  rule  be 
expressed  as  a  presumption  of  disloyalty, 
it  is  a  conclusive  one. 

But  membership  may  be  innocent.  A  state 
servant  may  have  Joined  a  proscribed  or- 
ganization unaware  of  its  activities  and  pur- 
poses. In  recent  years,  many  completely  loyal 
persons  have  severed  organizational  ties  after 
learning  for  the  first  time  of  the  charac- 
ter of  groups  to  which  they  had  belonged. 
"They  had  Joined  (but),  did  not  know  what 
it  was,  they  were  good,  fine  young  men  and 
women,  loyal  Americans,  but  they  had  been 
trapped  into  it — because  one  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  all  Americans,  whether  adult 
or  youth,  is  to  Join  something."  At  the  time 
of  affiliation,  a  group  itself  may  be  innocent, 
only  later  coming  under  the  Influence  of 
those  who  would  turn  It  toward  illegitimate 
ends.  Conversely,  an  organization  formerly 
subversive  and  therefore  designated  as  such 
may  have  subsequently  freed  itseU  from  the 
influences  which  originally  led  to  its  listing. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  about  the  conse- 
quences visited  upon  a  person  excluded  from 
public  employment  on  disloyalty  grounds.  In 
the  view  of  the  community,  the  stain  is  a 
deep  one;  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  badge  of 
Infamy.  Especially  Is  this  ao  in  time  of  cold 


war  and  hot  emotions  when  "each  man  begins 
to  eye  his  neighbor  as  a  possible  enemy."  Yet 
under  the  Oklahoma  Act,  the  fact  of  associa- 
tion alone  determines  disloyalty  and  dis- 
qualification; it  matters  not  whether  asso- 
ciation existed  Innocently  or  knowingly.  To 
thus  inhibit  individual  freedom  of  movement 
is  to  stifle  the  flow  of  democratic  expression 
and  controversy  at  one  of  its  chief  sources. 
We  hold  that  the  distinction  observed  be- 
tween the  case  at  bar  and  Garner,  Adler  and 
Gerende  is  decisive.  Indiscriminate  classifi- 
cation of  innocent  with  knowing  activity 
must  fall  OS  an  assertion  of  arbitrary  power. 
The  oath  offends  due  process. 

But  appellee  insists  that  Adler  and  United 
Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell,  330  VS.  75 
(1947),  are  contra.  We  are  referred  to  our 
statement  in  Adler  that  persons  seeking  em- 
ployment In  the  New  York  public  schools 
have  "no  right  to  work  for  the  State  in  the 
school  system  on  their  own  terms.  United 
Public  Workers  v.  Mitchell  .  .  .  They  may 
work  for  the  school  system  upon  the  reason- 
able terms  laid  down  by  the  proper  author- 
ities of  New  York."  342  U.S.,  at  492.  To  draw 
from  this  language  the  facile  generalization 
that  there  is  no  constitutionally  protected 
right  to  public  employment  is  to  obscure  the 
issue.  For,  in  United  Public  Workers,  though 
we  held  that  the  Federal  Government  through 
the  Hatch  Act  could  properly  bar  Its  em- 
ployees from  certain  tjrpes  of  political  activ- 
ity thought  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  Civil 
Service,  we  cast  this  holding  into  perspective 
by  emphasizing  that  Congress  could  not  "en- 
act a  regulation  providing  that  no  Republi- 
can, Jew  or  Negro  shall  be  appointed  to  fed- 
eral office,  or  that  no  federal  employee  shall 
attend  Mass  or  take  any  active  part  in  mis- 
sionary work."  330  U.S.  at  100.  See  also  In  re 
Summers,  325  U.S.  661,  671  (1946).  We  need 
not  pause  to  consider  whether  an  abstract 
right  to  public  employment  exists.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  constitutional  protection 
does  not  extend  to  the  public  servant  whose 
exclusion  pursuant  to  a  statute  is  patently 
arbitrary  or  discriminatory. 

The  case  of  Slochower  v.  Board  of 
Higher  Education  of  New  York  City  (350 
U.S.  551)  dealt  with  section  903  of  the 
charter  of  the  city  of  New  York  which 
provided  that  whenever  an  employee  of 
the  city  utilizes  the  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  to  avoid  answering  a  ques- 
tion relating  to  his  official  conduct,  his 
term  or  tenure  of  office  or  employment 
shall  terminate  and  such  office  or  em- 
ployment shall  be  vacant,  and  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  to  election  or  appointment 
to  any  office  or  employment  under  the 
city  or  any  agency  thereof. 

Mr.  Slochower  was  an  associate  profes- 
sor at  Brooklyn  College  and  invoked  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination  un- 
der the  fifth  amendment  before  an  In- 
vestigating committee  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Consequently,  he  was  discharged  from  his 
position  as  associate  professor  pursuant 
to  section  903. 

In  holding  that  Professor  Slochower 
was  entitled  to  notice,  hearing,  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  again  speaking  through  Mr. 
Justice  Clark,  applied  the  principles  of 
due  process  of  law  to  that  case  as  follows: 

Slochower  had  27  years'  experience  as  a 
college  teacher  and  was  entitled  to  teniire 
under  state  law.  McKlnney's  New  York  Laws, 
Education  Law,  $6206  (2) .  Under  this  statute, 
appellejut  may  be  discharged  only  for  cause, 
and  after  notice,  hearing,  and  appeal.  {  6206 
(10) .  The  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York,  how- 
ever, has  authoritatively  interpreted  {  903  to 
mean  that  "the  assertion  of  the  prtvUege 
against  self  Incrimination  is  equivalent  to  a 


resignation."  Daniman  v.  Board  of  Education, 
306  N.Y.  532,  538,  119  N.E.  2d  373,  377.  Dismis- 
sal under  this  provision  Is  therefore  auto- 
matic and  there  is  no  right  to  charges,  notice, 
hearing,  or  opportvmlty  to  explain. 

•  •  *  •  • 

Slochower  argues  that  $  903  abridges  a 
privilege  or  Immunity  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  since  it  In  effect  Imposes  a 
penalty  on  the  exercise  of  a  federally  guar- 
anteed right  in  a  federal  proceeding.  It  also 
violates  due  process,  he  argues,  because  the 
mere  claim  of  privilege  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment  does  not  provide  a  reasonable 
basis  for  the  State  to  terminate  his  employ- 
ment. Appellee  Insists  that  no  question  of 
"privileges  or  immunities"  was  raised  or 
passed  on  below,  and  therefore  directs  its 
argument  solely  to  the  proposition  that  i  903 
does  not  oi>erate  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
manner.  We  do  not  decide  whether  a  claim 
under  the  "privileges  or  immunities"  clause 
was  considered  below,  since  we  conclude  the 
svunmary  dismissal  of  appeUant  In  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  violates  due  process 
of  law. 

T'he  problem  of  balancing  the  State's  In- 
terest in  the  loyalty  of  those  In  its  service 
with  the  traditional  safeguards  of  individual 
rights  is  a  continuing  one.  To  state  that  a 
person  does  not  have  a  constitutional  right 
to  government  employment  is  only  to  say 
that  he  must  comply  with  reasonable,  lawful, 
and  nondiscriminatory  terms  laid  down  by 
the  proper  authorities.  Adler  v.  Board  of 
Education,  342  U.S.  485,  upheld  the  New  York 
Pelnberg  Law  which  authorized  the  public 
school  authorities  to  dismiss  employees  who, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  were  foxind  to  ad- 
vocate the  overthrow  of  the  Government  by 
\inlawful  means,  or  who  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain satisfactorily  membership  In  certain 
organizations  found  to  have  that  aim.  Like- 
wise Gamer  v.  Los  Angeles  Board,  341  U.S. 
716,  720  upheld  the  right  of  the  city  to  in- 
quire of  its  employees  as  to  "matters  that 
may  prove  relevant  to  their  fitness  and  suita- 
bility for  the  public  service,"  including  their 
membership,  past  and  present,  in  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  the  Communist  Political 
Association.  There  it  was  held  that  the  city 
had  power  to  discharge  employees  who  re- 
fused to  file  an  affidavit  disclosing  such  in- 
formation to  the  school  authorities. 

But  In  each  of  these  cases,  it  was  empha- 
sized that  the  State  must  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  due  process.  In  Wieman  v. 
Updegraff,  344  U.S.  183,  we  struck  down  a  so- 
called  "loyalty  oath"  because  it  based  em- 
ployabllity  solely  on  the  fact  of  membership 
In  certain  organizations.  We  pointed  out  that 
membership  itself  may  be  innocent  and  held 
that  the  classification  of  Innocent  and  guilty 
together  was  arbitrary.  This  case  rests 
squarely  on  the  proposition  that  "constitu- 
tional protection  does  extend  to  the  public 
servant  whose  exclusion  pursuant  to  a 
statute  is  patently  arbitrary  or  discrimina- 
tory." 344  U.S.,  at  192. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  this  in  mind,  we  consider  the  appli- 
cation of  i  903.  As  interpreted  and  applied  by 
the  state  courts,  it  operates  to  discharge  every 
city  employee  who  invokes  the  Fifth  amend- 
ment. In  practical  effect  the  questions  asked 
are  taken  as  confessed  and  made  the  basis  of 
the  discharge.  No  consideration  is  given  to 
such  factors  as  the  subject  matter  of  the 
questions,  remoteness  of  the  period  to  which 
they  are  directed,  or  Justification  for  exercise 
of  the  privilege.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
plea  resulted  from  mistake,  inadvertence  or 
legal  advice  conscientiously  given,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely.  The  heavy  hand  of  the 
statute  falls  alike  on  all  who  exercise  their 
constitutional  privilege,  the  full  enjoyment 
of  which  every  person  la  entitled  to  receive. 
Such  action  falls  squarely  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  Wieman  v.  UpdergrafJ,  supra. 

It  is  one  thing  for  the  city  authoritlea 
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ttaemselves  to  Inquire  Into  Slochower's  fit- 
ness, but  quite  another  tor  bla  discharge  to 
be  based  entirely  on  events  occurring  before 
a  federal  committee  whose  Inquiry  was  an- 
nounced as  not  directed  at  "the  property,  af- 
fairs, or  government  of  the  city,  or  .  .  .  official 
conduct  of  city  employees."  In  this  respect 
the  present  case  differs  materially  from  Gar- 
ner, where  the  city  was  attempting  to  elicit 
Information  necessary  to  determine  the  quali- 
fications of  its  employees.  Here,  the  Board 
had  possessed  the  pertinent  Information  for 
12  years,  and  the  questions  which  Professor 
Slochower  refused  to  answer  were  admittedly 
asked  for  a  purpose  wholly  unrelated  to  his 
college  functions.  On  such  a  record  the  Board 
cannot  claim  that  its  action  was  part  of  a 
bona  fide  attempt  to  gain  needed  and  rele- 
vant Information. 

Without  attacking  Professor  Slochower's 
qualifications  for  his  position  In  any  man- 
ner, and  apparently  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  testimony  he  had  given  some  12  years  be- 
fore at  the  state  committee  hearing,  the 
Board  seized  upon  his  claim  of  privilege  be- 
fore the  federal  committee  and  converted  It 
through  the  use  of  S  903  into  a  conclusive 
resumption  of  gixllt.  Since  no  inference  of 
guilt  was  possible  from  the  claim  before  the 
federal  committee,  the  discharge  falls  of  Its 
own  weight  as  wholly  without  support.  There 
has  not  been  the  "protection  of  the  Individ- 
ual against  arbitrary  action"  which  Mr. 
Justice  Cardozo  characterized  as  the  very  es- 
sence of  due  process.  Ohio  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
V.  Commission,  301  U.S.  292,  302. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Slochower  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  be  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  German  at  Brooklyn  Ciollege.  The 
State  has  broad  powers  in  the  selection  and 
discharge  of  Its  employees,  and  It  may  be 
that  proper  inquiry  should  show  Slochower's 
continued  employment  to  be  Inconsistent 
with  a  real  Interest  of  the  State.  But  there 
has  been  no  such  Inquiry  here.  We  hold  that 
the  summary  dismissal  of  appellant  violates 
due   process   of   law. 

The  case  of  Sherbert  v.  Verner  (374 
U.S.  398),  concerned  the  right  to  receive 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
under  the  South  Carolina  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Act.  That  act  pro- 
vided, in  part,  that  a  claimant  is  ineli- 
gible for  benefits  if  he  has  failed,  with- 
out good  cause,  to  accept  available  siilt- 
able  work  when  offered  him.  The  claim- 
ant was  a  member  of  the  Seventh-day 
Adventist  Church,  wiio  was  discharged 
by  her  South  Carolina  employer  because 
she  would  not  work  on  Saturday,  the 
Sabbath  Day  of  her  faith.  She  was  un- 
able to  obtain  other  employment  because 
she  would  not  work  on  Saturday,  and  she 
fJed  a  claim  for  benefits  under  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Act.  The 
State  Unemployment  Commission  denied 
the  claim  on  the  groimd  that  she  would 
not  accept  suitable  work  when  offered. 
and  its  action  was  sustained  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  South  Carolina. 

The  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
argued  there  that  the  receipt  of  imem- 
ployment  compensation  benefits  Is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right,  and  that  the  State 
may  impose  any  condition  to  the  grant- 
ing of  that  privilege. 

In  holding  that  the  action  of  the 
South  Carolina  Unemployment  Commis- 
sion In  denying  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits  to  claimant  violate  the 
"establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment,"  the  Supreme  Court 
made  the  following  statement  of  law: 

Nor  may  the  South  Carolina  court's  oc»- 
structloa  o<  the  statute  be  saved  from  ooo- 


stltutlonal  infirmity  on  the  ground  that  un- 
employment oompensation  benefits  are  not 
appeUanfs  "right"  but  merely  a  "privilege." 
It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  doubt  that  the 
liberties  of  religion  and  expression  may  be  in- 
fringed by  the  denial  of  our  placing  of  condi- 
tions upon  the  benefit  or  privUege.  American 
Communications  Assn.  v.  Douds,  339  U.S.  382, 
390;  Wieman  v.  Updegraff.  344  U.a.  183,  191- 
192;  Hannegan  v.  Esquire,  Inc.,  327  U.S.  146, 
165-156.  Pot  example,  in  Flemming  v.  Nestor, 
363  U.S.  603,  611,  the  Court  recognized  with 
respect  to  Federal  Social  Security  benefits 
that  "(t)he  Interest  of  a  covered  employee 
under  the  Act  Is  of  sufficient  substance  to 
fall  within  the  protection  from  arbitrary 
governmental  action  afforded  by  the  Due 
Process  Clause"  In  Speiser  v.  Randal,  367 
U.S  513.  we  emphasize  that  conditions  upon 
public  benefits  cannot  be  sustained  If  they  so 
operate,  whatever  their  purpose,  as  to  in- 
hibit ca:  deter  the  exercise  of  First  Amend- 
ment freedoms.  We  there  struck  down  a  con- 
dition which  Umlted  the  availability  of  a  tax 
exemption  to  those  members  of  the  exempted 
class  who  affirmed  their  loyalty  to  the  state 
government  granting  the  exemption.  While 
the  State  was  svu-ely  under  no  obligation  to 
afford  such  an  exemption,  we  held  that  the 
Imposition  of  such  a  condition  upon  even  a 
gratuitous  benefit  inevitably  deterred  or  dis- 
couraged the  exercise  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  expression  and  thereby 
threatened  to  "produce  a  result  which  the 
State  could  not  command  directly."  357  U.S. 
at  526.  "To  deny  an  exemption  to  claimants 
who  engage  in  certain  forms  of  speech  Is  in 
effect  to  penalize  them  for  such  speech"  Id., 
at  518.  Likewise,  to  condition  the  availability 
of  benefits  upon  this  appellant's  willingness 
to  violate  a  cardinal  principle  of  her  religious 
faith  effectively  penalizes  the  free  exercise 
of  her  constitutional  liberties. 

The  most  striking  example  of  decisions 
by  the  courts  involving  conditions  at- 
tached to  the  granting  of  a  privilege  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  is  a 
series  of  recent  decisions  by  three-Judge 
U.S.  district  courts  voiding  the  1-year 
residence  requirements  for  the  payment 
of  welfare  benefits  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Delaware,  Connecticut,  and 
Pennsylvania.  These  cases  are  Harrell 
and  Legrant  v.  Tobriner  ( —  F.  Supp.  — ) , 
decided  November  2,  1967,  District  of 
Colimibia;  Thompson  v.  Shapiro  (270  P. 
Supp.  31),  Connecticut;  Green  v.  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  (270  P.  Supp. 
173),  Delaware;  and  Smith  v.  Reynolds 
(—  P.  Supp.  — ),  Pennsylvania.  A  final 
decision  has  not  been  reached  in  the 
Pennsylvania  case,  but  enforcement  of  a 
1-year  residence  requirement  in  that 
State  has  been  preliminary  enjoined  on 
constitutional  groimds. 

In  Harrell  and  Legrant  against  To- 
briner, supra,  the  district  court  was  con- 
sidering the  validity  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  established  a  1-year  resi- 
dence requirement  for  payment  of  wel- 
fare benefits  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  court  there  gave  the  argument  that 
since  receipt  of  welfare  payments  is  a 
privilege,  not  a  right.  Congress  can  at- 
tach any  conditions  It  chooses  thereto, 
short  shrift: 

It  la  said  that  Congress  In  gratutiously  pro- 
viding tor  assistance  may  not  be  held  to 
constitutional  standards.  The  decisions  are 
to  the  contrary.  In  Sherbert  v.  Verner.  374 
U.S.  898.  404.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  fact  that  "unemployment  compensation 
benefits  are  not  appellant's  'right'  but  merely 
a  "privilege'  "  does  not  save  a  statute  limit- 
ing   Boeh    rights   from    "constlttitlonal    in- 


firmity." There  Is  no  indication  In  our  cases 
that  Congress  desired  unequal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Congress  viewed  the  eligibility 
provision  as  justified.  CXir  judicial  problem  Is 
to  determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  dif- 
ference in  treatment  which  the  challenged 
requirement  Imposes  upon  those  In  need  of 
public  assistance.  There  Is  no  escape  from  the 
proposition  that,  in  carrying  forward  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  this  character,  restric- 
tions having  no  reasonable  relationship  to 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  program  are  not 
immune  from  attack  because  the  Congress 
was  not  under  legal  obligation  to  inaugiu^te 
the  program. 

In  the  case  of  Thompson  against 
Shapiro,  supra,  the  district  court  dis- 
posed of  this  issue  in  the  following 
manner: 

Granted,  the  state  may  provide  assistance 
in  a  limited  form  with  restrictions,  so  long 
as  the  restrictions  are  not  arbitrary;  but.  In 
any  case  where  the  government  confers  ad- 
vantages on  some.  It  must  justify  its  denial 
to  others  by  reference  to  a  constitutionally 
recognized  reason.  See  Sherbert  v.  Verner. 
supra;  Speiser  v.  Randall,  357  UjS.  613.  78 
S.  Ct.  1332,  s  L.  Ed.  2d  1460  (1958).  In  Car- 
rington  v.  Rash.  380  U.S.  88,  96,  85  8.  Ct.  775. 
13  L.  Ed.  2d  675  (1966).  whUe  striking  down 
a  Texas  law  which  prevented  servicemen 
from  voting,  the  Court  was  careful  to  em- 
phasize that,  "Texas  is  free  to  take  reason- 
able and  adequate  steps  *  *  *  to  see  that 
all  applicants  for  the  vote  actually  fulfill 
the  requirement  of  bona  fide  residence."  For 
example,  if  there  were  here  a  time  limit  ap- 
plied equally  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
vention of  fraud,  investigation  of  indigency 
or  other  reasonable  admlrUstratlve  need.  It 
woiild  undoubtedly  be  vaUd.  Connecticut's 
Commissioner  of  Welfare  frankly  testified 
that  no  residence  requirement  Is  needed  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

The  holding  of  the  foregoing  cases 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

First.  Neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  States  may  deny  any  person  a  privi- 
lege without  due  process  of  law. 

Second.  What  constitutes  due  process 
of  law  in  administrative  proceedings  be- 
fore a  Government  agency  varies  from 
case  to  case,  but  the  rights  of  due  process 
almost  always  Include  the  right  to  notice, 
hearing,  and  to  present  evidence  before 
adverse  administrative  action  is  taken, 
unless  some  strong  countervailing  reason 
can  be  shown  why  these  rights  should 
not  be  accorded  in  a  particular  case. 

Third.  The  due  process  rights  of  no- 
tice, hearing,  and  presentation  of  evi- 
dence should  be  afforded  especially  where 
unfavorable  administrative  action  would 
adversely  affect  the  right  to  obtain  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

There  are  many  cases  decided  by  the 
courts  which  define  the  meaning  of  due 
process  of  law.  A  review  of  those  cases 
will  clearly  show  that  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  so  as  to  provide  the 
basic  minimum  requirements  of  due 
process  of  law  to  the  school  boards  and 
school  districts  In  terminating  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  funds  In  federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

Actually,  we  do  not  need  to  rely  on  this 
line  of  cases  in  order  to  show  the  need 
for  this  amendment. 

The  application  of  plain  logic  and  cam- 
monsense  tells  us  that  the  use  of  the 
present  procedure  whereby  Federal  func- 
tionaries mail  a  notice  to  school  district 
ofiScials,  without  any  notice  or  hearing, 
informing  them  that  the  payment  of 
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Federal  funds  heu  been  "deferred,"  Is  so 
flagrantly  tmfair  aa  to  offend  the  basic 
principles  of  due  process  of  law. 

Why  do  these  Federal  functtonaries 
want  to  act  in  such  an  arUtrary  and 
capricious  manner  so  as  to  violate  the 
rights  oi  due  process  of  law  vested  in  the 
officials  of  the  s<^ool  district,  the  af- 
fected school  children,  and  the  tax- 
payers? 

They  can  give  no  good  reason. 

The  law  enacted  by  Congress  already 
requires  that  notice,  hearing,  and  an 
opportunity  to  present  evidence  be  given 
the  school  districts  before  a  decision  Is 
made  to  cut  off  Federal  fimds.  Section 
602  of  Utie  VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  (78  Stat.  252-253),  which  pro- 
vides the  manner  in  which  the  payment 
of  funds  can  be  terminated  states  as 
follows: 

Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity, 
by  way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other 
than  a  contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  section  601  with  respect  to  such 
program  or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  of  general  applicability 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  achievement 
of  the  objectives  of  the  statute  authorizing 
the  financial  assistance  in  connectioD  with 
which  the  action  is  taken.  No  such  rule, 
regulation,  or  order  shaU  become  effective 
unless  and  until  approved  by  the  President. 
Compliance  with  any  requirement  adopted 
pursuant  to  this  section  may  be  effected 
( 1 )  by  the  termination  of  or  refusal  to  grant 
or  to  continue  assistance  under  such  pro- 
gram at  activity  to  any  recipient  as  to  whom 
there  has  been  an  express  finding  on  the 
record,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a 
failure  to  comply  with  such  requirement, 
but  such  termination  or  refusal  shall  be 
limited  to  the  particular  political  entity,  or 
part  thereof,  or  oUier  recipient  as  to  whom 
such  a  finding  has  been  made  and  shall  be 
limited  in  its  effect  to  the  particular  pro- 
gram, or  part  thereof,  in  which  such  non- 
compliance has  been  so  found,  or  (3)  by 
any  other  means  authorized  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, however,  "That  no  such  action  shall 
be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency 
concerned  has  advised  Uie  appropriate  per- 
son or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  and  has  determined  that 
compliance  cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means.  In  the  case  ot  any  action  terminat- 
ing, or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assist- 
ance because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a 
requirement  Imposed  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, the  head  of  the  Federal  department  or 
agency  shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  having  legislative 
jurisdiction  over  the  program  or  activity  in- 
volved a  fuU  written  report  of  the  clrcum- 
stanoes  and  the  grounds  for  such  action. 
No  such  action  shall  become  effective  until 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  after  the  filing  of 
such  report. 

This  law  clearly  provides  that  no  Fed- 
eral agency  may  terminate,  or  refuse  to 
grant  or  to  continue  assistance  under 
any  program  or  activity  until  there  has 
been  an  express  finding  on  the  record, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  of  a  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  a  rule,  regulation,  or 
order,  adopted  by  such  agency  to  guar- 
antee that  no  person  shall,  on  the 
groimds  of  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin  be  excluded  from  participating  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected 
to  discrimination  under  any  program  or 
CXni 3210— Fait  M 


activity  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

It  Is  outrageous  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  to  make 
certain  that  these  Federal  agencies  com- 
ply with  the  clear  provisions  of  presently 
existing  law.  This  is  made  necessary  by 
the  obstinate  refusal  of  those  persons  in 
charge  of  administering  the  payment  of 
Federal  funds  to  school  districts  to  ad- 
here to  the  clearly  expressed  congres- 
sional Intent  in  enacting  said  section 
602  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Congress  was  certain  when  it  enacted 
section  602  that  it  was  giving  the  school 
districts  a  "day  in  court"  before  pay- 
ment of  Federal  money  could  be  termi- 
nated. In  my  judgment,  most  Members 
of  Congress  thought  they  were  affording 
some  rights  of  due  process  of  law  to  the 
school  districts.  However,  the  malad- 
ministration of  this  law  has  frustrated 
the  intent  of  Congress  and  has  created 
the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment. 

An  effort  is  made  to  justify  the  ex 
parte  termination  of  funds  on  the  basis 
that  such  action  merely  constitutes  the 
"deferral"  of  the  payment  of  fimds,  and 
that  the  school  districts  still  have  a  right 
to  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  such 
funds  should  be  "terminated." 

This  play  on  words,  this  semantic 
trick,  would  make  a  freshman  in  logic 
blush.  The  mind  that  would  accept  this 
as  good  reasoning  would  speculate  as  to 
how  msuiy  angels  could  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  needle. 

Section  602  speaks  of  "the  termina- 
tion or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue 
assistance  imder  such  program  or  ac- 
tivity." What  is  the  difference  between 
"refusal  to  grant  assistance"  and  "defer- 
ral"? What  is  the  difference  between 
"refusal  to  continue  assistance"  and  "de- 
ferral"? In  both  cases,  the  answer  is 
"none."  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
every  acticm  of  HEW  or  the  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation In  "deferring"  payment  of  Fed- 
eral funds  without  notice  or  hearing,  has 
in  fact  constituted  a  refusal  to  grant  as- 
sistance or  a  refusal  to  continue  assist- 
ance. 

By  adopting  the  amendment,  we  will 
make  clear  to  those  in  charge  of  admin- 
istering Federal  programs  what  their 
duties  are  under  the  law. 

I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  which  would  restore  some  of 
the  rights  of  due  process  of  law  to  the 
officials  o£  the  school  districts  and 
schoolchildren. 


REPRESENTATIVE  CLAUDE  PEPPER: 
CHAMPION  OP  NATIONAL  HEALTH 
CARE 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  my 
former  colleague  in  the  Senate,  the  Hon- 
orable Claudi  Pepper,  now  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  represent- 
ing the  11th  District  of  Florida,  whldi 
State  I  have  the  hcmor  to  represent  in 
part,  was  recently  chosen  to  receive  the 
Albert  Lasker  Public  Service  Award  for 
"his  continuing  service  to  medical  legisla- 
tion and  his  dedicated  zeal  against  the 
diseases  which  erode  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic and  physical  strength." 

The  award  by  the  Albert  and  Maiy 


lAsker    Foundation   was   preacoited   to 

Representative  Pbppr  at  a  luncheon  In 
New  York  on  November  9,  1967. 

Claubk  Peppeh  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  No- 
vember 1936,  and  diulng  his  first  year 
in  the  Senate,  while  serving  on  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Health  Committee,  he 
cosponsored  the  legislation  creating  the 
first  of  the  "categorical"  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health — the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. Later,  he  sponsored  legislation 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health;  the  National  Heart  Institute,  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Di- 
seases and  Blindness,  and  tlw  National 
Institute  of  Arteritis  and  Metabolic  Dis- 
eases. 

Claude  Pepper  continued  his  efforts  in 
the  health  field  during  World  War  n  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  War- 
time Health  and  Education  and  sup- 
ported a  national  system  of  health  insur- 
ance. 

After  being  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1962.  he  continued  his 
efforts  in  this  field  by  his  joint  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation  Act  of  1963;  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1964;  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act, 
and  the  Heart  Disease,  Cancer,  and 
Stroke  Amendments  of  1965. 

We  in  Florida  are  justly  proud  of  the 
recognition  of  the  valuable  contributions 
Claude  Pepper  has  made  to  the  health 
field,  and  we  greatly  appreciate  his  hav- 
ing been  given  the  Albert  Lasker  Award. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
ptrfnt  five  articles,  all  of  which  exiwund 
on  the  accomplishments  of  Claude  Pep- 
per— namely,  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  November  17,  1967,  issue  of  the 
Medical  World  News  entitled  "Champion 
of  National  Health  Care";  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daytona  Beach 
Morning  Journal  of  November  10,  1967, 
entitled  "An  Honor  Deserved";  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times  of  November  12,  1967,  en- 
titled "A  Smear  Becomes  an  Honor";  an 
editorial  which  appeared  In  the  Miami 
News  of  November  IS,  1967,  mtltted 
"Stalwarts  for  Health";  and  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Miami  Herald  of 
November  17,  1967,  entitled  "How  Times 
Change :  MD's  Love  Pepper." 

There  being  ik)  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Champion  or  National  Hxalth  Cakx 

In  the  dawning  years  of  the  aOkh  century, 
Claude  P^per  recalls  seeing  "most  pitiful'" 
examines  of  poor  health  care  in  Alabama 
where  he  grew  up.  He  remembers  "rural  peo- 
ple coming  into  town  with  dead  babies  in 
their  arms  because  they  could  not  get  any- 
body to  administer  medical  care." 

7"he  Indelible  imprint  ot  these  memories 
remained  with  the  fiery  Southerner  all 
through  the  years  during  which  he  tocA  a 
law  degree  at  Harvard  and  established  a  prac- 
tice in  Perry,  Fls.  T^e  remembrances  con- 
tinued Jo  motivate  him  through  his  long 
career  on  Capitol  Hill  as  a  senator  and  con- 
gressman. I^r  his  unremitting  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  nation's  health,  he  has  now  won 
the  Albert  lAsker  Public  Service  Award. 

Starting  when  he  was  elected  to  ttie  Senate 
in  1936.  Pepper  worked  constantly  to  at>tain 
more  federal  funds  to  train  doctors,  build 
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bospltals,  and  establish  and  maintain  the 
NaUonal  Instltutee  or  Health.  Oolng  even 
further,  he  spoke  out  strongly  for  a  national 
health  Insurance  plan.  This  drew  the  vehe- 
ment c^poeltlon  of  the  AMA  and  indlvidxial 
doctors. 

One  of  Representative  Pepper's  greatest 
frustrations  today  is  with  colleagues  who 
want  to  cut  federal  fimds  for  medical  re- 
search. "I  shall  always  remember  that  a  good 
many  men  in  the  Senate  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  efforts  to  get  research  In  the 
fields  of  cancer  and  heart  disease  later  died 
from  cancer  and  heart  disease.  And  the  re- 
search is  opposed  even  today." 

For  Pepper,  these  programs  have  always 
had  human  relevance.  "My  mother  lived  for 
several  years  after  her  first  heart  attack  by 
use  of  blood-thlnnlng  medicine,  which,  I, 
think,  was  developed  by  the  National  In- 
tltutes  of  Health.  Suppose  I  said,  'Now, 
Mama.  I'm  sorry  you  had  that  heart  attack; 
you  know,  we  could  have  developed  a  blood- 
thinning  medicine,  but  we  didn't  have  the 
money  to  do  it  and  you'll  Just  have  to  go  on 
and  die  because  it  Is  not  available.'  " 

An  Honor  Desekved 

An  honor  richly  deserved  went  to  Florida's 
Claude  Pepper  this  week. 

At  a  ceremony  In  New  York  Thursday  he 
was  presented  the  Albert  Lasker  Public 
Service  Award  "for  his  continuing  dedica- 
tion to  medical  legislation  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  for  30  years." 

It  began  for  him  as  a  U.S.  Senator  as  he 
was  elected  without  opposition  to  fulfill  an 
unexpired  term.  He  was  a  liberal  In  an  era 
when  people  were  not  susplciovis  of  liberal- 
ism. 

Sen.  Pepper  was  one  of  the  first  advocates 
of  a  program  of  national  health  insurance 
because  his  many  excursions  to  other  na- 
tions where  such  health  care  was  In  effect 
convinced  him  that  America  was  lagging  in 
concern  for  its  ailing  poor.  He  advocated  a 
policy  of  friendly  relations  with  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  name  of  World  harmony.  He 
considered  Negroes  as  citizens  and  cham- 
pioned an  end  to  voter  discrimination. 

Then  along  came  that  "freeze"  again  in 
1950 — and  G«orge  Smathers. 

The  cold  climate  of  antiliberaUsm  froze 
Claude  Pepper  out  of  the  Senate. 

Other  men  with  less  dedication  to  public 
service  would  have  given  up,  but  not  Flor- 
ida's Pepper.  He  settled  for  a  less  august 
position  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  went  on  fighting  for  the  things  of  con- 
cern to  the  mass  of  Americans. 

America  progressed,  despite  the  lingering 
climate  of  suspicion.  It  did  begin  to  estab- 
lish better  relations  with  the  Commimists. 
It  did  enact  laws  to  end  oppression  of  Ne- 
groes. It  did  establish  medicare  and  medicaid 
to  help  the  old  and  the  f>oor. 

Not  long  ago.  Pepper  reminisced:  "Now, 
everything  I  stood  for  then  has  come  true 
.  .  .  and  George  Smathers,  as  chairman  of  a 
subcommittee  on  the  needs  of  our  senior 
citizens,  wsts  forced  to  come  into  the  fold  of 
the  concerned." 

Congratulations,  Mr.  Pepper.  The  award 
certainly  has  found  Its  proper  recipient. 

A  Smear  Becomes  an  Honor 
One  of  the  great  injustices  of  American 
politics  was  at  least  partially  corrected  last 
week  in  a  ceremony  that  didn't  receive  as 
much  attention  In  Florida  as  it  deserved. 

The  event  was  the  presentation  of  the 
1967  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Public  Service 
Award  to  U.S.  Rep.  Claude  D.  Pepper  of 
Florida.  He  was  selected  for  the  Lasker  Foun- 
dation's tribute  by  a  committee  beaded  by 
Dr.  Bfichael  DeBakey,  the  heart  surgeon. 

Pepper  more  than  deserved  the  honor.  As 
a  XT.S.  senator  from  Florida  In  1937,  he  co- 
sponsored  legislation  that  created  the  first  of 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  Aa  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Health  and  Education 
Committee  during  World  War  II,  be  gave 


leadership  to  studies  that  eventxially  pro- 
duced the  HlU-Burton  program  of  federal 
hospital  construction.  Diirlng  30  years  In  the 
Senate  and  Hoxise.  Pepper  has  worked  regu- 
larly for  better  medical  care  and  medical  re- 
search. 

The  heavy  Irony  In  Pepper's  medical  cita- 
tion reaches  back  to  1950  and  the  bitter 
political  campaign  in  which  Pepper  was  de- 
feated by  U.S.  Sen.  George  Smathers.  Pepper 
was  smeared  as  an  extremist  because  he  had 
proposed  Medicare.  Doctors  In  Florida  con- 
tributed thousands  of  dollars  to  the  cam- 
paign that  defeated  Pepper. 

Today  medicare  is  a  popular  success  that 
isn't  even  very  controversial.  Instead  of 
working  to  defeat  Pepper,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's leading  doctors  honors  him  for  "con- 
tinuing service  to  medical  legislation  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  and  dedicated  zeal  against 
diseases  which  erode  our  nation's  economic 
and  physical  strength." 

The  wounds  of  1950  are  not  completely 
healed,  but  events  in  New  York  last  week 
certainly  soothed  them. 

Stalwarts  for  Health 
(By  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.) 

Never  In  the  22  years  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Research 
Awards  has  the  choice  of  the  winners  been 
more  exciting.  This  year's  awards,  presented 
last  week,  include  a  prize  of  $10,000  and  a 
gold  statuette  of  the  Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,  symbolizing  victory  over  death 
and  disease. 

The  basic  medical  research  award  went  to 
Dr.  Bernard  B.  Brodle,  chief  of  the  Laboratory 
of  Chemical  Pharmacology,  National  Heart 
Institute.  National  Institutes  of  Health.  His 
citation  reads : 

"Probably  no  man  has  contributed  more 
to  the  body  of  knowledge  which  makes  pos- 
sible the  rational  tise  of  drugs  In  the  treat- 
ment of  many  diseases.  His  most  extraordi- 
nary contributions  to  biochemical  pharma- 
cology over  30  years  have  had  a  profound  In- 
fluence on  the  use  of  drugs  in  the  therapy 
of  cardiovascular  diseases,  mental  and  emo- 
tional disorders,  and  cancer. 

"Dr.  Brodle  also  proposed  a  new  line  of 
attack  on  schizophrenia,  and  this  concept  led 
to  numerous  studies  attempting  to  correlate 
the  way  in  which  nerve  impulses  are  trans- 
mitted and  their  relation  to  clinical  patterns 
of  behavior. 

"His  early  work  on  the  distribution  and 
metabolism  of  anti-malarial,  anesthetic  and 
hypnotic  drugs  has  led  to  many  basic  phar- 
macological concepts  which  are  now  used  in 
the  development  of  new  therapeutic  agents." 

The  Albert  Lasker  Public  Service  Award 
was  given  to  Rep.  Claude  D.  Pepper  (D.,  Fla.) 
for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  medical  re- 
search through  the  years. 

When  he  was  a  U.S.  senator  (193a-51) 
Pepper  introduced  the  first  legislation  that 
sponsored  the  Institutes  of  Mental  Health, 
Heart,  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness, 
and  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases. 

When  Pepper  first  helcj  hearings  in  1944 
the  budget  of  the  Natl^al  Institutes  of 
Health,  including  grants  for  research  and 
training  and  construction,  was  (2.4  million. 
Last  year  it  was  more  than  $1.6  billion. 

The  Albert  Lasker  Clinical  Research  Award 
to  an  investigator  whose  research  contributed 
directly  to  the  alleviation  or  elimination  of 
one  of  the  major  medical  causes  of  death  or 
disability,  resulting  in  the  prolongation  of 
life,  was  presented  this  year  to  Dr.  Robert 
Allan  Phillips  Oapt..  USN  (Ret.)  director, 
Paklstan-SEATO  Cholera  Research  Labora- 
tory, Dacca,  East  Pakistan. 

Cholera  is  an  infectious  disease  caused  by 
the  growth  of  the  organism  of  vibrio  cholera 
In  the  Intestine.  It  Is  characterized  by 
diarrhea. 

Dr.  Phillips  foimd  that  by  replacing  the 
blood  electrolytes  and  fluid  with  heretofore- 
unheard-of  amounts  of  simple  salt  solutions 
Intravenously,  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 


Under  this  simple  treatment  the  mortality 
rate  today  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per 
cent. 


How  TIMKB  Cranox:  ICD's  Lovb  Pepper 
(By  John  McDermott) 

How  times  do  change!  Back  in  1950  when 
Claude  Pepper  was  running  for  reelection  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  some  of  his  strongest  opposi- 
tion came  from  the  medical  profession.  The 
liberal  leanings  of  the  senator  cost  him 
countless  votes  and  many  campaign  dollars — 
and  helped  George  Smathers  defeat  him  In 
the  bitterest-ever  primary. 

A  few  days  ago  Pepper,  now  a  Miami  con- 
gressman, was  named  the  1967  recipient  of 
the  Albert  Lasker  Public  Service  Award  for 
his  "continuing  dedication  to  medical  legis- 
lation in  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  30 
years."  With  the  award  goes  $10,000.  "It  is 
a  little  ironic,  but  most  gratifjring.  to  be 
cited  for  this  high  honor,"  commented  Pep- 
per. Some  doctors,  who  openly  opposed  Pep- 
per as  a  senator,  today  sing  his  praises,  too. 

Although  Pepper  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  return  to  the  Senate,  indications  are 
the  67-year-old  veteran  politico  will  seek 
reelection  to  a  fourth  term  in  the  House. 
The  congressman  played  host  to  Vice  Presi- 
dent Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Saturday,  Intro- 
ducing him  to  the  Young  Democrats  Na- 
tional Convention  at  the  Diplomat  and  then 
to  a  picnic  of  his  supporters  at  Oreynolds 
Park. 

Mr.  HHiL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  good  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  has  paid  tribute 
to  our  former  colleague,  now  Repre- 
sentative Claude  Pepper,  in  winning  the 
Lasker  Public  Service  Award. 

I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  with  Representative 
Pepper  when  he  was  a  Member  of  the 
Senate.  I  know  how  Indefatigable  he  was 
in  his  efforts  In  bringing  into  being  many 
facilities  we  have  in  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  that  have  done  so 
much  and  have  made  such  outstanding 
contributions  not  only  to  the  health  of 
the  people  of  our  country,  but  all  people. 

I  rejoice  that  Congressman  Pepper  has 
received  this  recognition  by  the  Albert 
and  Mary  Lasker  Foundation.  He  cer- 
tainly richly  deserved  It.  He  labored 
many  weeks,  months,  and  years  to  bring 
about  these  Institutes  for  the  health  of 
our  people  and,  as  I  have  said,  of  all 
people. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  for  his  kind  comments.  I 
know  that  they  are  well  deserved  by  our 
former  colleague  and  I  know  he  will  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  rising  to  speak  on 
the  floor  at  this  time  because  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  regarded  as 
the  spearhead  in  the  Senate  of  our  efforts 
In  behalf  of  suffering  mankind.  Repre- 
sentative Pepper  will  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  comments  coming  from  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  for  his  generous 
remarks  about  me.  I  am.  Indeed,  most 
grateful  to  him. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.  Mr.    President,    I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
g^sk.  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the  order 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Dlrksen 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect of  this  action  upon  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment?    

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  has  no 
effect  on  the  second  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  I  was  ad- 
vised that  when  the  original  amendment 
was  no  longer  supported  with  the  yeas 
and  nays,  that  that  had  an  effect  on  the 
modifying  amendment.  However,  per- 
haps that  does  not  come  until  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  which  I  do. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  permitted  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Now  what  Is  the  effect 
of  the  modifying  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  now  falls. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  effect  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  this  action  in  no 
wise  operates  prejudicially  to  the  offering 
of  an  amendment  to  this  or  any  other 
bill  similar  to  or  Identical  to  the  EHrksen 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  has  no 
effect. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily  and 
that  the  Senate  go  Into  executive  session 
to  consider  Executive  K,  90th  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  assure  me  that  he  uses  the  word 
"temporarily"  advisedly? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  executive  business. 


PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  KUK'l'HER  PRO- 
liONOATION  OF  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL SUOAR  AOREEMENT 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Executive  K,  90th  Oongresa. 
first  session. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  treaty  (Ex.  B:,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.),  the  Protocol  for  the 
Further  Prolongation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  of  19&8,  done  at 
London,  November  14,  196S,  which  was 
read  the  second  time,  as  follows: 
Protoooc  fob  tub  Ftsther  Prolongation  or 

THE   International   Sugar  Agreement   or 

1958 

The  Goventment*  partjf  to  thU  Protocol, 

Considering  that  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  of  1958  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "the  Agreement"),  aa  extended  by  the 
Protocol  of  1963  for  the  Prolongation  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958  and 
the  Protocol  of  1965  for  the  Further  Prolonga- 
tion of  the  International  Sugar  Agreement 
of  1958  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  pre- 
vious Protocols")  wlU  expire  on  31  December 
1966; 

Desiring  to  continue  the  Agreement  In 
force  for  a  fur«»er  period  pending  the  entry 
Into  force  of  a  new  International  Sugar 
Agreement  under  the  au^cee  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Reaffirming  their  Intention  urgently  to 
consider  possible  bases  for  a  new  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  to  replace  the  Agree  - 
ment; 

Have  agreed  as  f  oUows : 

ARTICLE    I 

(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  2, 
the  Agreement  shall  continue  in  force  be- 
tween the  parties  to  this  Protocol  until  81 
December  1968.  Should  a  new  International 
Sugar  Agreement  enter  Into  force  before  that 
date,  this  Protocol  shall  cease  to  have  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  entry  Into  force  of  the  new 
International  Sugar  Agreement. 

(2)  Any  Government  which  was  not  party 
to  the  Agreement  but  which  becomes  a  party 
to  this  Protocol  shall  thereby  be  deemed  to 
be  a  party  to  the  Agreement  as  extended  In 
force. 

ARTICLE    2 

Paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  Article  3.  Arti- 
cles 7  to  2S  inclusive.  Articles  41  and  42  and 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (7)  of  Article  44  at  the 
Agreement  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  InoperaUve. 

ARTICLE    a 

( 1 )  Governments  may  become  party  to  this 
Protocol 

(a)  by  signing  It;  or 

(b)  by  ratifying,  accepting  o*  approving  It 
after  having  signed  It  subject  to  ratification, 
acceptance  or  approval;  or 

(c)  by  acceding  to  It. 

(2)  When  signing  this  Protocol  each  sig- 
natory Oovemment  shall  formally  state 
whether.  In  accordance  with  Its  constitu- 
tional procedxires,  its  signature  Is.  or  Is  not, 
subject  to  ratmcatlon,  acceptance  or  ap- 
proval. 

ARTTCU   4 

(1)  This  Protocol  shall  be  open  for  signa- 
ture at  London  from  14  November  to  90  De- 
cember 1966,  inclusive,  by  the  Governments 
party  to  either  of  the  previous  Protocols  and 
by  the  Government  of  any  other  country  re- 
ferred to  in  Article  33  or  34  of  the  Agreement. 

(2)  Where  ratlflcatlon,  approval  or  accept- 
ance is  required,  the  relevant  Instriiment 
shall  be  deposited  with  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland. 

(3)  After  30  December  1966  this  Protocol 
shall  be  open  for  accession  by  the  CJovem- 
ment  of  any  country  referred  to  In  Article 
33  or  34  of  the  Agreement,  by  deposit  of  an 
instrument  of  accession  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  united  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Bri- 
tain and  Northern  Ireland. 

(4)  This  Protocol  shall  also  be  open  for 
accession  by  the  Oovemment  of  any  Mem- 
ber  of  the  United  Nations  or  any  Oovom- 


ment  invited  to  the  United  Nations  Sugar 
Conference,  1966.  but  not  referred  to  In  Ar- 
ticle 33  or  34  of  the  Agreement,  provided 
that  the  number  of  votes  to  be  exercised  In 
the  CouncU  by  the  Oovemment  desiring  to 
accede  shall  first  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Coun- 
cil with  that  Oovemment. 

ARTICLE   B 

( 1 )  This  Protocol  shall  enter  into  force  on 
1  January  1967  among  those  Oovemments 
which  have  by  that  date  become  parties  to 
this  Protocol,  provided  that  such  Oovem- 
ments hold  60  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  the 
importing  countries  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
votes  of  the  exporting  countries  under  the 
Agreement  as  extended  by  the  previous  Pro- 
tocols on  31  December  1966.  Instruments  of 
ratlflcatlon,  acceptance,  approval  or  accession 
deposited  thereafter  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  their  deposit. 

(2)  In  calculating  whether  the  percentage 
requirements  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  Article  have  been  met,  a  notification 
containing  an  undertaking  to  seek  ratifica- 
tion, acceptance,  approval  or  accession  in 
accordance  with  constitutional  procedures  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  if  possible  before  1 
July  1967,  received  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  before  1  January  1967,  shaU 
be  taken  into  accoiutt. 

(3)  If  by  1  January  1967  this  Protocol  has 
not  entered  into  force,  the  Oovonunents 
which  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
Article  3  may  agree  to  put  it  into  force  among 
themselves. 

ARTICLE    e 

Where  reference  is  made  In  the  Agreement 
or  in  this  Protocol  to  Oovemments  or  coun- 
tries listed  or  referred  to  in  partlciUar  ar- 
ticles, any  country  not  referred  to  in  Article 
33  or  34  of  the  Agreement  the  Government 
of  which  either  has  become  a  party  to  the 
Agreement  before  1  January  1964,  or  has  be- 
come a  party  to  either  of  the  previous  Pro- 
tocols or  to  this  Protocol,  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  listed  or  referred  to  accordingly. 

ARTICLX    7 

Governments  party  to  this  Protocol  under- 
take to  pay  their  contributions  under  Article 
38  of  the  Agreement  according  to  their  con- 
stitutional procedures.  At  its  first  session  un- 
der this  Protocol  the  CouncU  shall  approve 
its  budget  for  the  first  year  and  assess  the 
contributions  to  be  paid  by  each  Partici- 
pating Government. 

ARTICLE    S 

(1)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
shall  promptly  inform  all  OovemmenU  rep- 
resented at  the  United  Nations  Sugar  Con- 
ference, 1966,  of  each  signature,  ratification, 
acceptance  and  approval  of  this  Protocol,  of 
each  accession  thereto,  of  each  notification 
received  piirsuant  to  paragraph  (2)  o<  Article 
6  an'l  of  the  date  of  entry  Into  force  of  this 
Protocol. 

(2)  This  Protocol,  of  which  the  English, 
Chinese.  French,  Russian  and  Spanish  texts 
are  equally  authoritative,  shall  be  deposited 
with  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  which 
shall  transmit  certified  copies  thereof  to  each 
signatory  and  acceding  Government. 

In  WITNESS  WKERBOP  the  undersigned,  hav- 
ing been  duly  authorised  to  this  effect  by 
their  respective  Oovemments,  have  signed 
this  Protocol. 

DoNx  at  London,  the  fovirteenth  day  of 
November,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-six. 

For  Argentina : 


For  Australia : 


For  Belgium: 


For  Bolivia: 
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For  Brazil : 


For  Canada: 
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For  Sierra  Leone: 
For  Sou tb  Africa: 


For  Ceylon : 


For  Chile: 


For  Cbina: 


For  Colombia: 


For  Costa  Rica: 


For  Cuba : 


For  Czechoslovakia: 


For  Denmark: 


For  the  Dominican  Republic: 


For  Ecuador : 


For  El  Salvador: 


For  Finland : 


For  France: 


For  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany : 
For  Ghana: 


For  Greece: 


For  Guatemala: 
For  Haiti: 
For  Hungary: 
For  India: 


For  Indonesia: 


For  Ireland: 


For  Israel: 


For  Italy: 
For  Jamaica: 
For  Japan: 
For  Lebanon: 
For  BAadagascar: 
For  Malaysia: 


For  Mexico: 


For  Morocco: 

For  the  Netherlands: 


For  New  Zealand: 
Nor  Nicaragua: 
For  Nigeria: 
For  Norway: 


For  Pakistan: 


For  Panama: 
For  Paragiiay: 


For  Peru : 


IFor  the  Phlllj^lnea: 


For  Poland: 


For  Portugal: 


For  Sweden: 


For  Trinidad  and  Tobago: 
For  Tunisia: 


For  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub. 
lies: 


For  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland: 


For  the  United  States  of  America: 


For  the  Upper  Volta: 


Certified  a  true  copy: 

[seal] 

V.  A.  Todd, 
(For  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the  Papers 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs) . 
NOVEMBKS  14, 1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  International  Sugar  Agreement, 
which  was  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  unanimously.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  domestic  sugar 
market.  It  has  nottilng  to  do  with  prices. 
It  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $20,000 
on  the  part  of  tills  country. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  the  report  covering  the  purpose  of 
the  protocol,  the  background,  and  the 
committee  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions be  incorporated  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.   FUSPOSE    OP    THE    PROTOCOL 

The  purpose  of  the  protocol  Is  to  extend 
the  administrative  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  of  1956  from  Decem- 
ber 31,  1966,  to  December  31,  1968.  The  eco- 
nomic provisions  of  the  agreement  having  to 
do  with  price  rang^es  and  export  quotas  ex- 
pired December  31,  1961,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  pending  protocol. 

2.    BACKGRO'DND 

The  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1958  (Ex.  D,  86th  Cong.,  first  sess.) ,  which  was 
Itself  a  modification  of  earlier  agreements 
dating  back  to  the  1930's,  established  export 
quotas  and  made  other  arrangements  de- 
signed to  stabilize  the  price  of  sugar  on  the 
world  free  market.  These  provisions  expired 
by  their  own  terms  December  31,  1961,  when 
the  contracting  parties  were  unable  to  agree 
on  an  extension  (largely  becaiise  of  Cuban 
Insistence  on  a  higher  quota). 

The  administrative  mechanism  of  the  1958 
agreement  however,  consisting  of  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  and  its  work  of  col- 
lecting and  disseminating  statistical  Infor- 
mation, continued  in  being  imtil  December 
31,  1963.  It  has  since  been  extended  twice — 
the  first  time  iintil  December  31,  1966,  and 
the  second  time  until  December  31,  1966.  The 
pending  protocol,  which  would  provide  a 
third  extension  until  December  31,  1968.  was 
negotiated  in  London  in  November  1966.  It 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
December  22,  1966,  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  the  President  with  a  request  for 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  on  May  9, 
1967. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  a 
hearing  on  the  protocol  November  17  and 
ordered  it  reported  November  30.  The  tran- 
script of  the  hearing  is  appended  to  this 
report. 
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3.  coMifrrrxE   comments  and 

RECOMMENDATION 

The  pending  protocol  in  itself  raises  no 
substantive  Issues.  It  imposes  no  obligations 
on  the  United  States  other  than  payment 
of  the  U.S.  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council  (approximately 
t20,000  a  year.  It  has  no  effect  on  U.S.  sitgar 
legislation. 

Even  when  the  economic  provisions  of  the 
1958  agreement  were  in  effect,  that  agree- 
ment covered  only  sugar  traded  In  the  world 
free  market;  that  Is,  sugar  not  subject  to 
special  arrangements  such  as  Imports  into 
the  United  States  or  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  free  sugar  amounts  to  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  total  world  sugar  production,  but  it 
has  historically  been  subject  to  the  widest 
price  fiuctuatlons  and  it  Is  an  important  item 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  several  countries  of 
Latin  America. 

Since  the  failure  of  the  1961  Sugar  Con- 
ference, it  has  proved  impossible  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  agreement,  mainly  because  of  the 
attitude  of  Cuba  and  the  fundamental 
change  In  world  sugar  trade  resulting  from 
the  replacement  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Soviet  Union  as  the  principal  market  for 
Cuban  sugar.  Other  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries, however,  have  felt  It  worthwhile  to 
keep  the  International  Sugar  Council  and 
its  small  secretariat  in  being  to  collect  and 
publish  sugar  statistics  and  to  provide  a 
readily  available  administrative  mechanism 
if  and  when  it  may  become  possible  to  nego- 
tiate a  new  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  sugar  to  the 
countries  of  Latin  America,  and  especially 
the  Caribbean,  the  committee  agrees  that 
continued  U.S.  participation  in  the  Inter- 
national Sugar  Council  is  worth  the  cost  of 
approximately  $20,000  a  year.  The  committee 
therefore  recommends  that  the  Senate  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
protocol. 

TTNANlMOns-CONSENT   AGREEMENT   TO   VOTE 
AT    3    O'CLOCK    TOMORROW   AFTERNOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  business  take  place  at  2  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  asked  that  the 
vote  upon  the  convention  take  place  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  vote 
is  on  the  convention? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  It  provides  for 
the  extension  of  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sugar  prices,  products,  or  crops  within 
the  area  of  the  United  States  or  areas 
close  by.  It  was  unanimously  reported. 
It  will  cost  $20,000  to  the  United  States 
to  continue  the  protocol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  Without  objection,  It  is 
so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
later  reduced  to  writing.  Is  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  2  o'clock  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day, Deceml>er  6,  1967,  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  ratification  to 
Executive  K  (90th  Cong.,  first  sess.),  the 
protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1958. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  treaty  will  be  considered  as 
having  passed  through  its  various  par- 
liamentary stages  up  to  the  point  of  the 
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consideration  of  the  resolution  of  ratlfl- 
cation,  which  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Resolved  {tu>o-thiTda  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
protocol  for  the  further  prolongation  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1968,  done 
at  London,  November  14,  1966  (Ex.  K,  90th 
Cong.,  first  sess.). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is,  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session  and  that  the 
pending  business  be  stated  once  again. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCAIION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
7819)  to  strengfthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  wid  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  votes  tonight. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business,  I  move 
under  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  In  adjournment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
December  6, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMZNATTONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  5. 1967 : 


Federal  Trade  CoMmasiON 
James  M.  Nicholson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commtiwloner  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  7  years  from  September  26, 
1962,  vice  John  R.  ReiUy,  resigned. 

Diplomatic   and  Foreign   S^vicb 
Charles  E.  Bohlen,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  the  class 
of  career  Ambassador,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  Armt 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the 
provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  3283  through  3294, 
and  3311: 

To  be  majors 

Barker,  Frank  A.,  Jr.,  0989282. 
Wasco,  Joseph,  Jr.,  0470134. 
WylUe,  Clement  A.,  Jr.,  02028634. 

To  be  captains 
Andrew,  John  K.,  05405315. 
Chancey,  Jeff  E.,  05310980. 
Fitzgerald,  Herman  L.,  Jr.,  05210989. 
George,  Joseph  L.,  05306499. 
Hearn,  Forrest,  01942180. 
Holman,  Glenn  W.,  06612722. 
Kozlatek,  Norbert  W..  04010582. 
Lopez,  Hector  L..  05404300. 
Purdon,  Robert  W.,  04068186. 
Williams,  BUly  G.,  04026176. 

To  be  first  lieutenant* 
Adams,  Thomas  H.,  06322917. 
Arlinsky,  Harris  D.,  03133314. 
Barrington,  Jerald  W..  05519780. 
Besterman,  Gerald,  02319747. 
Cavanaugh,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  05321902. 
Cunniff,  Schuyler  N.,  05017584. 
Davis,  George  H.,  02318369. 
Daxe,  Arnold,  Jr.,  05016699. 
Garrott,  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  05706832. 
Gerace,  Samuel  J..  02310316. 
Griffin,  David  J.,  05406820. 
Heggen,  Wayne  L.,  05710258. 
Holmes,  Garth  H.,  05703936. 
Huntington,  Bobby  N.,  05415897. 
Jones,  Leonard  M.,  05314373. 
King,  Fred  H.,  05209049. 
Koval,  Richard  K.,  06222810. 
Kugler,  Roger  K.,  05709687. 
Kuhn,  Ronald  M..  06415308. 
Maddry,  Ted  R.,  05316518. 
Magness,  Donald  F.,  05321295. 
Mahoney,  James  V.,  Jr.,  04066971. 
Merola.  Vincent  A.,  05015880. 
MoreUi,  Nicholas,  02317587. 
Nelson,  Charles  D.,  05325143. 
Nilson,  Gary  L.,  02296091. 
Popham,  Roger  E.,  05321012. 
Rlsko,  Michael,  Jr.,  06020047. 
Robinson,  Johnny  S.,  05320628. 
Rosenblum,  Victor  S.,  05013766. 
Schaller,  Robert  H.,  06011543. 
Spencer,  Darrell  A.,  05020234. 
Spruiell,  Jerry  B.,  06313199. 
Stanger.  Rodney  T.,  0&416628. 
Trew,  Grady,  05418846. 
Walker,  Edward  G.,  05405744. 
Way,  Darwin  M.,  Jr.,  05220343. 
Weisenburgh,  Louis  B.,  in,  06415946. 
White,  LoweU  L.,  05406239. 
Williams,  WUUam  J.,  05322479. 
Winston,  Albert  P.,  06404038. 

To  be  second  lieutenants 

Angell,  Raymond  S.,  06327164. 
Bacon,  John  E.,  Jr.,  06426776. 
Beck,  Dwlght  A.,  05520947. 
Bowers,  John  E.,  06317614. 
Brown,  James  I.,  05427434. 
Cole,  John  M.,  Jr.,  05334038. 
De  Bonville,  Robert  O.,  02322S88. 
Delaney,  John  J.,  05419437. 
Devlin,  Barbara,  L23a6784. 
Dillon,  Dana  B.,  02329334. 
Fraaer,  Robert  B.,  02322394. 
Hoch,  Joseph  F.,  06243688. 
Hooker,  Scottie  T.,  06324681. 
Klmmel,  Carl  E.,  05227346. 


McArthur,  Colin  L.,  06023226. 

McLarty,  WUUam  T.,  Jr.,  06328317. 

Miles,  Ronald  D.,  02325100. 

Milton,  Frederick  J.,  05009261. 

Morris,  Melvln  L.,  05321364. 

Mulr,  George  B.,  02321313. 

Parks,  Larry  D.,  05242089. 

Robeson,  WUUam  M.,  05419728. 

Salenttne.  John  H.,  02320465. 

Sbanabruch,  Raymond  E.,  06533148. 

Wisdom,  Harry  A.,  Jr.,  02321221. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary and  scholarship  students  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regiilar  Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  10  UB.C.  2106,  3107, 
3283,  3284,  3286,  3287,  3288,  3290: 
Agee,  Hubert  C,  Jr.  Hensley,  Edward  L. 
Andre,  Drue  M.  Henrlcks,  Robert  A- 

Beck,  David  W.  Jullano,  Jerold  W. 

Beyrer,  William  H.         Lartlgue,  Louis  J. 
Bottman,  John  A.  Mackey,  Patrick  J. 

Boudreaux.  Freddie  M.Magee,  Burl  D. 
BusseU,  Jerry  L.  Manuel,  Gerald  O. 

Chapin,  OrviUe  L.  Perry,  Robert  C. 

Demattla,  Robert  A.      Pickens,  Monte  L. 
Downs,  Curtis  H.,  in     Shaw,  John  W. 
OalUvan,  James  J.        Teasley,  AUan  V. 
Garza,  Reuben  R.  Warren,  Harold  M. 

Gordon,  WUllam  H.,  IVWlse,  Thomas  J. 
Bammett,  David  P.        Yatsevltch,  Peter  G. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God  aJrideth 
forever.— 1  John  2:  17. 

Let  us  pray.  Out  of  deep  sense  of  need, 
our  Father,  we  come  to  Thee,  praying 
that  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  be  aware  of 
Thy  presence  as  we  kneel  at  the  altar  of 
prayer  and  offer  ourselves  to  Thee  at 
the  beginning  of  another  day. 

At  times  we  seem  to  talk  too  much  and 
think  too  little,  we  are  heard  professing 
loudly  but  practicing  in  such  small 
ways,  we  worry  often  but  worship  so 
seldom.  Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  and  help  us 
to  think  more,  to  practice  more,  and  to 
pray  more  that  Thy  spirit  may  come  to 
new  life  in  us  and  through  us  come  to 
new  life  in  our  Nation. 

Grant  unto  us,  the  Representatives  of 
our  people,  wisdom  and  faith  as  we  meet 
in  this  troubled  hour.  Help  us  to  accept 
our  responsibilities  with  courage,  make 
our  decisions  with  confidence,  and  plan 
for  the  future  with  creative  hope. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  awaken  the 
faith  of  Americans  in  America  that  our 
laws  may  be  obeyed,  order  made  to  pre- 
vail tmd  good  will  move  in  the  hearts  of 
all  our  countrymen.  In  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  we  pray.  Am«i. 


THE    JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


NOMINATION  OP  LT.  GEN.  LEONARD 
P.  CHAPMAN,  JR.,  TO  BECOME 
COMMANDANT  OP  THE  MARINE 
CORPS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
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1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Plorldl- 
ans  were  proud  yesterday  at  the  nomi- 
nation by  President  Johnson  of  Lt.  Oen. 
Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  to  become 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 

We  are  proud  because  General  Chap- 
man has  served  his  country  faithfully 
since  becoming  an  officer  In  1935,  and 
his  entire  military  career  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  his  great  devotion  to  duty 
in  the  service  to  his  country. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Florida, 
General  Chapman's  parents  stUl  reside 
In  Ralford,  Fla.,  which  is  located  In 
the  district  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing. 

All  of  us  send  our  warmest  congratu- 
lations to  General  Chapman  and  wish 
him  every  success  in  this  great  job  that 
he  will  soon  undertake.  I  know  that  the 
confidence  that  has  been  placed  in  this 
great  Florldian  will  always  be  held  in  the 
highest  honor  by  this  great  marine. 


December  5,  1967 


CYRUS  VANCE:  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  once 
in  a  while  In  the  course  of  history,  an 
occasion  arises  when  it  falls  upon  the 
shoulders  of  one  man  to  prevent  calamity 
from  falling  upon  many. 

During  the  past  2  weeks,  this  role  has 
certainly  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of 
our  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Def«ise 
Cyrus  R.  Vance. 

As  a  result  of  conflicts  whose  roots  go 
back  for  himdreds  of  years,  our  two 
NATO  allies,  Greece  and  Turkey,  were  on 
the  threshold  of  going  to  war  with  each 
other. 

Sent  to  Ankara  and  Athens  and  then 
to  Nicosia  as  a  personal  emissary  of 
President  Johnson.  Mr.  Vance  worked 
tirelessly  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween those  capitals,  helping  to  avoid 
a  disaster  and  to  work  out  a  i)eaceful 
settlement. 

Sucti  a  peaceful  reaoluticm  to  the 
prot^m  on  Cypnis  is  now  at  least  in 
sight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Vance  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  tremendous  service 
which  he  has  rendered  to  our  country, 
to  the  North  Atlantic  community,  and 
to  the  entire  free  world. 


CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE  BROUGHT 
TO  TRIAL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous eonaeni  to  address  itoe  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecthm  to 
the  reqjuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  open- 
ing prayer  this  morning  our  respected 
Chaplain  referred  to  the  fact  that  some- 
times we  speak  too  much  and  tliink  too 
little,  and  I  hope  I  wttl  not  be  guilty  of 
that  in  indicating  what  Is  on  my  mind 
this  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  can  believe  what 
appears  in  the  daily  newspaper,  and 
sometimes  you  can.  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark  does  not  believe  it  wise  to 
prosecute  Stokely  Carmichael  if  and 
when  he  returns  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  Stokely  Carmichael  Is 
guilty  of  sedition  or  any  crime  against 
the  United  States  he  should  be  brought 
to  trial. 

The  American  people,  both  black  and 
white,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  respect 
the  law  if  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  can  refrain  from  bring- 
ing citizens  to  Justice  on  the  basis  of 
partisan  political  or  racial  repercussions. 

All  I  can  say  is  there  will  be  great  in- 
dignation throughout  the  land  if  Car- 
michael is  not  brought  to  trial  for 
treason. 

We  have  just  come  through  a  summer 
of  anarchy  in  many  American  cities, 
and,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  seen  no  indi- 
cation from  the  Justice  Department  that 
positive  steps  are  being  taken  against 
the  top-level  troublemakers  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  this  past  sununer's 
violence. 


PROSECUTE  STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rscord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  voice  my  urgent  plea  to 
the  Department  of  Jijstice  to  vigorously 
prosecute  Stokely  Carmichael  when  he 
returns  to  the  United  States  for  each 
and  every  one  of  the  crimes  of  disloyalty 
that  he  has  committed  against  our  coim- 
try.  My  interest  in  this  Is  not  directed  at 
an  individual  as  such  but  to  the  spectacle 
of  unbridled  treason,  distortion,  and  vili- 
fication against  the  greatest  country  on 
earth.  Whatever  may  be  our  shortcom- 
ings in  this  country  there  has  never  in 
history  been  a  country  so  sacrificial  for 
the  general  betterment  of  mankind,  both 
abroad  and  here  at  home.  To  allow  Car- 
michael to  eacaf>e  his  earned  punishment 
for  such  offenses  can  only  encourage 
other  enemies  of  our  country  to  do  like- 
wise. We  should  push  tarwuri  as  rapidly 
as  we  can  to  improve  opportunities  for  all 
our  citizens,  but  we  should  never  over- 
look the  fact  that  even  the  least  blessed 
of  our  cltLzens  do  better  than  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  tmd  that  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  offers  more  opportuni- 
ties and  freedoms  to  aU  Its  Inhabitants, 
nor  does  any  counti?  in  the  world  do 
more  for  those  aivoad  who  are  in  need, 
such  as  those  who  fight  for  freedom  today 
in  South  Vietnam.  It  abeuld  be  made 
crsrstal  clear  tadumicfaael  aod  to  every- 
one else  that  if  he  rctoma  to  tlUs  coon- 
try  he  will  be  vlkonusly-  and  pnsnptly 
prosecuted  for  his  crimes  agafnst  this 


country.  There  appear  to  be  ample  laws 
on  the  books  to  do  this;  but  if  there  are 
deficiencies  for  any  future  similar  acts 
they  should  be  promptly  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  enact- 
ment. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  TRANSFERRED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der granted  for  today  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SeldenI  be  trans- 
ferred to  Thursday,  December  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectlOTi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  yesterday  afternoon  House  Resolu- 
tion 996  came  up  for  consideration  and  a 
call  of  the  yeas  and  nays. 

At  the  time  this  occurred  I  was  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Hospital  proudly  watching 
brave  Sgt.  Robert  D.  Weldon  receive  the 
Silver  Star  and  the  Bronze  Star  for  gal- 
lant conduct  In  Vietnam  In  which  be 
gave  much  for  all  of  us. 

I  do  not  regret  my  absence  on  the  fioor 
In  light  of  the  alternative,  but  I  do  want 
the  RxcoBs  to  show  that  if  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
the  resolution. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  7977,  TO  ADJUST 
CERTAIN  POSTAGE  RATES  AND 
RATES  OF  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
IN  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adc  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  H.R.  7977,  to 
adjust  certain  postage  rates,  to  adjust  the 
rates  of  basic  compensation  for  eertain 
officers  and  employees  In  the  Federal 
Government,  and  to  regulate  the  maiUng 
of  pandering  advertisementa,  and  tot 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMTITEE 
ON  ROADS,  COMMPTTEE  ON  PUB- 
LIC WORKS,  TO  MEET  DURINO 
GENERAL  DEBATE  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaket.  I  ask 
imanimous  cons»ii  that  the  Snbcom- 
mitise  on  Roads  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  general  debate  today  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ik  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  If  the  gentleman  fsom.  Kew 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]? 
There  was  no  objection. 


E.  F.  FORT  ET  AL. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  2661) 
for  the  relief  of  E.  F.  Port,  Cora  Lee  Fort 
Corbett,  and  W.  R.  Fort. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8091) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Watson, 
Jr. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  LT.  ALLAN  L.  SCHOOLER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  6325) 
for  the  relief  of  2d  Lt.  Allan  L.  Schooler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  ANGEL  REAUD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  503)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel  Reaud.  also 
known  as  Angel  Reaud  Ramos  Izqulerdo. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VISITACION    ENRIQUEZ    MAYPA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  4386) 
for  the  relief  of  Vlsitacion  Enriquez 
Maypa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VALENTINA  SIDOROVA  PARKEVICH 

The  aerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  811)  for 
the  relief  of  Valentlna  Sidorova 
Parkevlch. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall], 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  YOUSSEF  (JOSEPH)   SKT.TM 
HASBANI 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  809)  for 
the  relief  of  Dr.  Youssef  (Joseph)  Sellm 
Hasbanl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
s.  809 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposee  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Youssef  (Joseph)  Sellm 
Hasbanl  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  December  22, 
19S9. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
eind  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

DR.  PEDRO  AUOUSTO  RXHZ  Y  CUE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6659) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro  Augusto  Ruiz  y 
CTue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HM.  6659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Pedro  Augusto  Ruiz  y  Cue  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  1, 1961. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DR.  JOSE  DEL  RIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7042) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  Del  Rio. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Talcott]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOSE  BERNARDO  GARCIA,  M.D. 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8257) 
for  the  relief  of  Jose  Bernardo  Garcia, 
MX>. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Talcott]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING  THE  SUSPENSION  OP  DE- 
PORTATION OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  CHerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  36)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  LORENZO  OALATAS 

The  (^erk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10985) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Lorenzo  Oalatas. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  ^Deaker.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  wtttiout  prejudice. 


ARTHUR  JEROME  OLINOER,  A 
MINOR 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  155)  for 
the  relief  of  Arthur  Jerome  Olinger,  a 
minor,  by  his  next  friend,  his  father. 
George  Henry  Olinger,  and  George 
Henry  Olinger,  individualliy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESTER  E.  DAVIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  233)  for 
the  relief  of  Chester  E.  Davis. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  obJecUon. 


JAMES  W.  ADAMS  ET  AL. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  234)  for 
the  relief  of  James  W.  Adams  and  others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentlemtin  from  Missouri  [Mr.  ELall], 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  caimot 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Then,  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  TALCOTT  and  Mr.  GROSS  ob- 
jected, and,  under  the  rule,  the  bill  was 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ELOY  C.  NAVARRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  294)  for 
the  relief  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

"•■  S.  294 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue 
of  Bepreaentativea  of  the  UrUted  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  eusembled.  That  the 
Saoretary  of  the  TieaBury  la  authorlMd  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  ot  any  money  in  the 
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Treasury  not  otberwlae  ^psoprlatcd,  to  Eloy 
C.  Navarro,  of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  tbe 
sum  of  $2,500.00  In  fun  settlement  of  Us 
claim  against  the  United  States  for  compea- 
satlon  for  the  loaa  of  hla  personal  hand  toola 
Incident  to  his  employment  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  as  an  automobile  mechanic, 
tbe  uMt  Eloy  C.  Navarro  having  been  r«- 
qalrc4l  to  fuzxilslk  personally  an  hand  tools 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  official 
duties  as  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
BecQunation:  Provided,  That  no  part  of  t&e 
amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  tbe  tame 
AaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  (1,000. 

WiUL  the  followmg  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

"Tbat  the  elalm  of  Eloy  C.  Navarro,  of  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico,  for  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal han<t  tools  on  or  about  April  29,  1904, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  timely 
claim  under  the  Military  Personnel  and 
Clvfllan  Employees  Claims  Act  of  1994,  as 
amended  (Publfc  taw  8B-558,  T8  Stat.  787, 
as  amended)  If  such  a  claim  1»  filed  witWn 
en*  Tear  of  ttte  effecUve  date  of  this  Act 
with  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interlcar,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  1«  aatborlzed  to 
consider,  settle  and.  if  found  meritorious,  to 
pay  that  claim  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  MlHtary  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees  riinjmg  Act  of  1S64." 

Tb£  ooomilttee  amendment  wa&  agreed 
to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
tlme^  was  read  the  third  tlme^  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1580)  for 
the  relief  of  John  W.  Rogers. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  dajection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bUl? 

Bfr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
'Hxzx.l,  I  ask  onanimous  consent  that  this 
Mtt  be.  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


CAUi  OF  THEHOUSE 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
pc^t  of   order  that  a  qucn^m  is  not 

PCCMUt^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Doea  the  gentlonan 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quomm 
la  ook  present  at  this  ttane? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Yea,  rlglrt  now. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Eridently  a  «Honim 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  wtis  ordered. 

The  derk  caUed  the  roll.  sloA  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  tuiswer  to  their 
names: 

rBonNa.42«7 
AbWtt  Battin  Ckhin 

•A«l«ir  Bell  Carter 

Aadenoa,  Bieetev  CeUer 

Teaik  Blaatoa  Clauasa. 

Auuunito  BolTTTig  DcmS. 

Buy  OoBtiSn. 


DlngeU 

Dom 

Edmondson 

Plndley 

Flood 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Frellngbuysen 

Gathtngs 

Grlfflths 

Hall 

Halleck 

Hansen.  Waata. 

Hardy 

Hawkins 

Heckler,  Mass. 

HuU 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kuykendall 

Kyroe 

The  £a*EAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  346 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Scott 

Latta 

Shrlver 

Matblas,  Md. 

Stkes 

lidak. 

aiak 

Monagan 

Springer 

Steed 

Xorrls.  N.  Uex 

Stratton 

Multer 

Tuck 

Pepper 

Tunney 

Pickle 

Van  Deerlin 

Plmfe 

Vanlk 

Pool 

Watson 

Resnick 

Watu 

Roberts 

Wldnan 

Rogers,  Fla. 

WlUlams,  B<iS8 

Ronan 

Wlills 

Rosenthal 

Wilson, 

Rostenkowskl 

Charles  H. 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

St.  Onge 

Wright 

Satterfleld 

Wyatt 

JOHN  W.  ROGERS 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  Private 
Calendar  No.  285;  S.  1580. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  fMr. 
Haix]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DWAYNE  C.  COX  AND  WILLIAM 
D.MARTIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bffl  (HH.  2281) 
for  tlie  relief  of  Dwayne  C.  Cox  and 
Wimam  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
moos  consent  that  the  Ull  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARTjES  B.  FRANKUN 

The  CTert  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2288) 
tor  the  rritef  of  Charles  B.  PranltUn. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  SpeiJter,  I  ask 
unanlmaa»  comoit  tbat  thfi  UQ  be 
paned  o^er  wlQioiit  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frojB  CaD- 
fomla  [Mr.  TiLconl? 

There  was  no  ohjecticui. 


MR.    AND   MRS.    JOHN   P.  PUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bfll  (HJL  4934) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Puentesw 

Mr.  QfiOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unsisi- 
mous  conaimt  that  ttaiabill  be  pasaed  over 
wtthottt  preJiMttee- 

The  SPEAKER,  b  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«i  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Bates 


Button 


Dlggs 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUAIJB  E^IPLOYED 
Bry  THE  EEPARTMEWT  OP  THE 
KXTT  AT  CBRTABf  JfJB.  KATAL 
STATICRB  Df  niORUM 

The  C\axk.  called  ibe  bOl  CHJi.  1883) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  Individuals  em- 


ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
at  certain  U^S.  naval  stations  In  Plorlda 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mt. 
Hale],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  preju- 
dice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CERTAIN  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES  OP 
THE  AIR  FORCE  AT  KELLY  AIR 
FORCE  BASE,  TEX. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bfll  (HJl.  8096) 
for  the  relief  of  certain  Individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 

HM.  8096 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  mnd  House 
of  Repreaentativei.  of  the  Dnited  State*  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
individual  named  In  section  3  of  this  Act  U 
relieved  of  liability  to  pay  to  the  United 
States  the  amount  set  forth  oppoeUe  his  or 
her  name,  which  amount  represents  on  over- 
payment of  compensation,  due  to  administra- 
tive error,  received  by  him  or  her  within  the 
period  beginning  December,  1961,  and  ending 
September,  1966,  as  a  elvUlan.  employee  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  In  the  audit  and 
settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying 
<»  dtoburatng  eOtcer  of  the  UBlte<f  States, 
credit  shall  be  given  for  am^nnta  lot  which 
Uablllty  Is  relieved  by  this  ■■'ttiww 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Ttcaaucy  Is 
authorixe*  and  directed  to  pay,  oat  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  each  individual  named  in  section 
3  of  this  Act  an  amovint  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  amounts  pwld  by  him,  or  her,  or 
withheld  from,  sums  otb«rvlse  due  him  or 
her,  with  respect  to  the  llabUity  to  the 
United  States  which  is  relieved  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Individual*  referred  to  in  the 
flrst  section  of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  ef 
tbe  liability  of  each  of  thon.  are  as  follows: 

Amiomnt  of 
oaerfoiiment 
.00 


Kame 

Behxendt,  Vemaa  A 

Benavldea,  Alvaro  A 663.64 

Blasclollf,  John  L 4aB.  80 

Borchers,  E.  W 237.  69 

Bryant,  J.  W am.  87 

Bull,  Victor  IL 249.  60 

BuUock,  Earl  J ga.  28 

Caunattay,   CharOe  T 30.40 

Castencda.  Alfonso aM.  75 

Chavez,   Elizabeth 480.00 

DavUn,  Earnest  G 873.37 

Domlnguez,    Fellpa SIS.  47 

Doyle,  James  C,  Jr m.  23 

07.39 
43&00 
104.  SO 
87.36 
380.58 
278.12 
51.20 


^tvam,  Wurcn  K.,  Jt. 

Wttwuw,  ^■'^^n^  IK 

Ford,  KathlMH  If 

CaUn^s^Hactflc  F 

Gann,/!^  _ 
Garza;  Rudolph  C 
OerdM,  Archie  R. 

Gomfa,  Israel 239.  55 

^b,  Arthur 
Lautal 


288.  37 

816. 20 

I,  Jobnnte  S_______. ________  STB.  61 

Mrwten    K 270.88 

Kovacs;  Steven  A 407.20 

Lojjez,   Pederlco 153.  60 

Lowe,  Samuel  L 281.31 

Lynch,  Georgv  C M4.86 

liM*«q\itn.   Rmjmomi  T 10.80 

HasttDv  Albert. 270.  00 

Mercado,   T.   f:,  Jr 9Be.Sl 

Moose;   Cbwlea  M no.  91 

Naron,  B.  B . 466.30 
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Amount  of  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  setUe  and  by  the  said  Uoyd  W.  OorWsler.  None  of  the 

ffame                                     overpayment  pay  the  judgment  in  an  equal  amount  ron-  leave  granted  by  this  Act  shaU  be  settled  by 

M      ir.  w                                004  as  dered  against  >'im  on  April  4,  1967,  in  Passaio  means  of  a  cash  payment  in  the  event  such 

ParchBoaja,  Morvm  w Sa '  oo  Ctounty  District  Court  for  personal  injuries  leave  or  part  thereof  remains  unused  at  the 

Pena,  Frank  F ^.  w  ^jj^j^^^^  ^^  Joseph  Bruno  on  November  11,  time  the  said  Uoyd  W.  CorbUler  is  separated 

Penshom,  L.  O..  im.  to  ^^^    ^  ^^  accident   involving   the  United  by    death    or    otherwise    from    the    Federal 

Peters,  Fred  A..  Jf Jiooo  States  mall  truck  operated  by  the  said  John  eervice. 

r:^n;p5  i^-::::::™^^^^^^^^       ^:  ^  - -— ■  3—  l^^^^^^^'^^^ZT^::  The  bm  was  ordered  to  be  engr^ 

Beese,  Coralyn  D. —     133.  SB  ^^          ^^           ^^  ^^  amount  appropriated  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 

Rine,  Joseph  E loi.  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^  exceaa  of  10  per  centum  thereof  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 

Roberts,  Carl  E— -— qoo  la  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Rockey,  Carmen  C— 288. 1»  ^^  ^^  attorney  on  account  of  services  

Schnu«)lger,  Robert  L 166.00  jg^jiered  in  connection  with  tills  cUlm.  and  ^^— ^^— 

Sous.  Raul -- J;^4-  w"  t^  g^j^g  gi^n  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  E.  L.  TOWNLEY  ET  AL. 

Stewart.  Eugene  W ^70.  o-^  contrary   notwithstanding.    Any   person  i,«^  ♦>,o  Km   tvtfi    ii-Mii^ 

Stroud,   Joe  H- 291.71  ^i^j^ti       the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  be  The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  11381) 

Sunvison,  Lester  E.  W --    279.83  ^ggnje^^g^my  of  ^  misdemeanor  and  upon  for  the  relief  of  E.  L.  Townley. 

Talertco.  Ernest ion  o?  conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 

Terrell.  Chajlee  L ^33  not  exceeding  $1,000.  of   the   gentleman   from   Missouri    [Mr. 

Veg^:  Reynaido"::::::::::::::::::    259:  30  with  the  foUowmg  committee  amend-  Ha^lI  .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 

WMTier  H  T                  457.73  _,-„*•  biU  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Weiss    HD                        494.40  "'^"''-                       ,.            ..        ,              .,  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

wfcSkaS:  5^"i:::::::: .—        9.  eo  ,   smke  au  ^^ter  the  enactmg  clause  and  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  gentleman  from  Iowa 

Young.  Graves  C 132.91  ^'^^.'f  th^^^  ^  u,e  lYeasury  is  au-  [Mr.Gaossl? 

8«c.  4.  No  part  of  the  amount  approprl-  thorlzed  and  directed  to  pay.  out  of   any  There  was  no  objection, 

ated  in  section  2  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  money  in  the  Treasxiry  not  otherwise  appro-  ^__^^i^^_^.^— 

per  cenUim  thereof  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  priated,  to  Joseph  Bruno  the  sum  of  •750  in  ir^atmu  •»»   xTtrtrarnnTtx 

to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  full   settlement    of    his   claims    against   the  JOSHJ'H  M.  HBJ'WUKitl 

account  of  services  rendered  in  connection  united  States  and  John  M.  Stevens  of  Pater-  rpj^^  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR    12119) 

with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un-  son.  New  Jersey,  based  upon  an  accident  in-  inspnh  M   Heiiworth 

lawful,   any   contract  to   the   contrary   not-  yoiving  a  United  States  mall  truck  operated  ^°!jf®J!;!^!L?L;^r    ^f kpr    nrThi.. 

withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro-  by  John  M.  Stevens  which  occurred  on  No-  Mr.    lALCXJi  i.  Mr.   cspeaKer,   on   oc 

vision  of  this  subsection  shall  be  deemed  vember  11,  1960.  and  such  payment  shall  be  half    of    the    gentleman    from    Missouri 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convlc-  in  full  and  final  saUsfacUon  of  the  Judgment  [Mr.   Hall],   I   ask  unanimous  consent 

tion  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  rendered  against  the  said  John  M.  Stevens  on  that    this    bUl   be    passed    over    without 

exceeding  $1,000.  April  4,  1967  in  the  Passaic  County  District  prejudice. 

With  the  following  committee  amend-  ^^rS:^tTo^r.^X^t^T^urLri^  thfrl^Sf^e  grtlSTan  fC^ih^^^ 

ment:  excess  of  25  per  centum  thereof  shaU  be  paid  "^^  ^^^^  "  "*®  gentleman  irom  k^u 

On  page  3,  In  the  list  of  individuals  in  sec-  or  deUvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  ^°™°-                   «Ki.»«H«n 

tlon  3.  after  the  name  "Peters,  Fred  A..  Jr".  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered  in  mere  was  no  ODjecuon. 

strike  "165  00"  and  insert  "278.09";  after  the  connecUon  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  ^__^^.^^.^^ 

name  "Schnurlger.  Robert  L",  strike  "165.00"  shaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con-            .,„«,„^  -r^^^r  .    %n:^»T    r-^ 

and  insert  "277  44'-  and  after  trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  ROCHESTER  IRON  &  METAL  CO. 

"Toung.  Grave.  C.: 132.91"  ^^J^Zr^^J.^'^^nT^.^'^X  coTl^^  ,  '^^^^^^N'^^fln^l^^eSf  iSJ^i 

addthefoUowing:  tlon  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  for  th*rellef  Of  the  Rochester  Iron  It 

"Levlth,    Jean 1,324.40  exceeding  $1,000."  Metal  Ca, 

Mangham,  Kilbert 62.23  j         *          „„...w^  Mr.    TALCOTT.  Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

Cordaway,  Sims  L.. 17».  20  The  committee  amendment  was  agieed  unanimous    consent    that    this    bill    be 

Adams,  James  c 80. 00  to.  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Adams,  Thomas  H 06. 88  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  rr»._  SPEAKER   Is  there  objection  to 

Aderhoit.  William  R-. 2W.38  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 

IrSf'wiu  i^  ri- 2^1S  time  /nd  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re-  fomir[Mr.  Talcoi^ 

^^.rll^^Jr::::::::::::::     wrSS  consider  was  lald  on  the  taWe.  There  was  no  objecUon. 

Prince.  James 218.28  — ^-^^^^-^^  __^^^^^__ 

Prultt,  William  8 136.72  T.TOVT)  W    CORBISIER 

Farrtsh,  Thomas  J 442.24  LLOYU  W.  CUKBitoiiiJt  DR.  EDUARDO  GONZALEZ 

Earwood,  Orone  V 240.72  The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  10199) 

Rodriguez,  Martin  M 355. 20  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd  W.  Corblsier.  ,v,^^  w  "^^  ^^^     !^  n^nJw 

woodward,  MUburn  P 66. 00  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  "^^  "H^L^if^^,?^"^  ^'u            ^K.if 

Livingston,  Dorothy 480.00"  rpadth^hlll  MfoUows"  ^r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 

^^              ^        ,               ,.  '        °",«;^  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri    [Mr. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  h.r.  ioi99  hallI.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  ge  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^^.   ^^^  ^^  passed  over  without  prejudice 

and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  Representatives  of  the  united  state*  of  Amer-  tv,o  qpttak-ttr    t<:  thi»r«.  nh1*><Hlnn  to 

time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon-  i^in  Congress  assembled.  That,  m  the  «l-  .^I^urs^  oTS  gentSan  f S  Iowa 

sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  ministration  of  the  annual  leave  account  of  the  request  of  the  gentleman  Irom  lowa 

Lloyd  W.  Corblsier,  postal  employee  of  Stur-  I  Mr.  UROSSJ  / 

^^— ^^^^-^^  geon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  there  shall  be  added  a  There  was  no  objection. 

T/-^trM    TV*     tsTTTVirvQ  separate  account  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ^^_^^^_^^_ 

JOHN    M.    bltVtWJs  hours  of  annual  leave.  In  full  settlement  of 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  10003)  all   claims   of   the  said  Lloyd  W.  Corblsier  TRAN  VAN  NGUYEN 

for  the  relief  of  John  M^Steven^  ^i-t  t^  ^niud  sut«  ^or --P^r^o^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^ 

^^^  JS^  ,°n  o''^**^"^"'  ^^  ^^^^  by  hta  in  the  period  July  1.  1946,  through  the  relfcf  of  Tran  Van  Nguyen, 

read  the  bill,  as  follows:  February  28,  1948.  inclusive,  whUe  he  was  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 

HJl.    10003  employed  in  the  United  States  Post  Office  in  ^^g^^  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin,  and  which,  through  ^   ^^^^ 

Repretentatives  of  the  United  StaU*  of  Amer-  administrative  error,  was  not  credited  to  his  ,„„^,,^  j,,'  tf,^  c-naf/-  and  House 

icd  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Stcr^t^ry  leave  account.  .^t  '*  ^^t     ^JXfVi^^J^tJtf.nf 

Of  the  Treasury  Is  authored  and  directed  to  Sec.  2.  SecUon  208(c)  of  the  Annual  and  of  Representatwes  of  ^^.'^"!*tlfJ°^Vi 

^rout  of  aZy  money  In  the  Treasury  not  Sick  Leave  Act  of  1961,  a.  amended  (66  Stat.  *'^'^J^S'^^y."t!^^J^  ^ 

Mhim^se  appropriated    to  John  M.  Stevens,  680,  67  Stat.  137;  6  UJS.O.  2062(c) ) .  shall  not  adminUtratUm  of  ^he  Imml^tton  «d  Na- 

35   East  Sevent^nth   Street.   P.ter«>n,   New  apply  with  respect  to  the  leave  granted  by  "o"^"*' A^*' «- ««'«'l";^  ^, J^^,^^ 

Jersey,  the  sum  of  $760.  Such  sum  shall  be  thU  Act.  and  such  leave  Ukewt«s  shaU  not  may  be  ^^f^„*f  »  fff"  7**f^°  **»f  Jf •^- 

paid  only  on  condition  that  the  said  John  M.  affect  the  use  or  awnunulatlon.  pursuant  to  lug  of  section  101  (bH I >  <*')  ^  *^«  ^ "S? 

Stevens  shaU  use  such  sum,  or  such  part  applicable  Uw,  at  other  annual  leave  eaniad  »  petltton  may  b«  filed  in  his  behalf  by  Mr. 
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and  Bars.  Edward  A.  Max,  Junior,  cltlzena  of  sum  of  $82,041.30  to  Manufactures  Hanover  testate  sbare  of  the  amount  shown  opDoelte 

the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  304  of  Trust  Company,  of  New  York.  New  York.  In  their  ancestor's  names- 

**'"  ^*=*-  1"" '**^*'^°*  °'  '*"  fi*'™  *«*"^*  ^'  ^"^^      Adel  Leesert  Bellmardl.. «3  200 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  ^t^^!!^  "^JL !^  monetary  loss,  not     clement  Lessert 3  200 

time.wa3readthethlnl15ne.andpa«Bed.  ^h^atTTuir^er^^hrmTkinTov'^rA^SenT^     ^Stf^^.^^p'SUr'^ l'^ 

aiid  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  m^oITm  to  the  ^^?^^vu  nJlnc^^-j;  Aubrt'"    a'^ 

«^«  table.     Attorney  General  Of  the  Omted  states  during  ^ctolre^nvU^api^                              s"  ^ 

1955  and  1856,  by  reason  of  VesUng  Orders      Marie  Gon^U                    «' 200 

DONALD  P    rRTOHTON  Numbers  18941  and  19268  Issued  July  2,  1953.      Lafleche    Gonvu"" 3  20a 

DONALD  E.  CRICHTON  ^nd  April  13.  1953.  respectively,  by  the  Office      louS^i1v^Ui« 3"  m2 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  4961)  °^  ^llen  Property  of  the  Department  of  Jus-      Elizabeth  Carbonau'vCTtifeUe 3*200 

for  the  relief  of  Donald  E.  Crlchton.  "*=*■  ^i!«  vesting  orders  vested  In  the  At-     pjerre  Carbonau ..IIIII"    3*200 

r  "^l^  ^  no  Objection,  the  Clerk  re^7t^srue°d^^^Oc^to^;ri.^^2TbrH^S     ^t  j'on^ 1*^ 

read  the  blU.  as  foUows:  stlnnes  Industries.  Incorporated.  These  £-     ^es  Jo^ 1'^ 

HJl.  4961  bentures  had  In  fact,  however,  been  retired  Elizabeth  Datcheruti                                  3*200 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of  "^   °^KO    SUnnes   Industries.    Incorporated,  joeeph  BuUer                                                3*  200 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  P^^°'  ^  ">«  <>»*«»  <>'  «»e  two  said  vesting      William  Rodgers I"""I"II     3!  200 

j*Tn«rtca  in  Con^esj  assembled.  That  Donald  °™er8.  Joseph  Cote. .                                                2*200 

E.  Crlchton.  United  States  Air  Force,  retired  .  ^°  P^^  °^  *^e  amount  appropriated  In  this  ^hiw,.««  o*  ',^Z»^^ll'^'                ' 

(AP  17179390) .  is  relieved  of  llabUlty  to  the  ^f*  ^^  «<=ess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  Pour  chUdren  of  ClcUl  Compare: 

United   States   In   the   amount   of   •1.550.12,  ^  ^^^  »'  delivered  to  or  received  by  any          S!!:„h o' „52 

representing  overpayments  resulting  from  an  ^^^^  °^  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren-          2^^°     »'  „2? 

administrative  error,  of  his  pay  and  allow-  **"^  ^  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the          iJff^^" l'^ 

ances  as  a  rr  ember  of  the  Air  Force.  In  the  same  »»»»"  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the      ,^^t.,;U !'o^ 

audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  vlolat-      Joseph  James 3.  200 

certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the  United  l^^K  "^«  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  The  amounts  paid  under  the  authority  of 

States,  credit  shall  be  given  for  amounts  for  f~^^^  J"  *  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  this  Act  shall  be  paid  In  full  and  final  satls- 

whlch  liability  U  relieved  by  this  section.  •       .Tnr^*                    ^^  ^^^  '^*™  °°*  exceed-  faction  of  all  claims  of  the  named  IndlviduaU 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ^^^  Ji.OOO.  ^^  j^^j,  jj^j^g  against  the  United  States  based 

Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  With  the  following  committee  amend  "P**°  "**  '°*"  °^  Indian  lands  included  In 

money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro-  ments*  **^*  twenty-three  halfbreed  Kaw  allotments 

prlated.  to  Donald  E.  Crlchton  an  amount  '  granted  the  above  named  Individuals  under 

equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  amounts  paid  <^  P*B*  1-  "ne  3.  strike  "Secretary  of  the  article  6  of  the  treaty  of  June  3,  1825  (7  Stat, 

by  him.  or  withheld  from  sums  otherwise  due  Treasury"  and  Insert  "Attorney  General".  244)   In  the  Territory  of  Kansas  and  in  fuU 

him.  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  to  the  0°  P*«e  1.  line  4.  strike  "out  of  any  money  satisfaction   of   any   claims   of    the   original 

United  States  specified  in  the  first  secUon  *°  ">«  Treasury,  not  otherwise".  allottees  or  his  heirs  for  the  consequent  loss 

of  this  Act.  Oil  page  1.  line  5.  strike  "appropriated.".  of  use  of  the  land. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  *^°  Pa^e  1,  line  6,  strike  "Manufactvu'es"  sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
subsectlon  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of  andlnsert  "Manufacturers".  thorlzed  and  directed  to  determine  the  heirs 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de-  ..  °°  Page  2,  line  9,  after  "orders."  insert  at  law  of  the  above  named  Individuals  in  ac- 
llvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at-  J?*  ^P^y™^***  authorized  and  directed  by  oordance  with  the  laws  of  intestate  succession 
tomey  on  account  of  services  rendered  In  *'*"  A<=t  shall  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  of  Kansas.  Persons  asserting 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  '^?il"P^  ^^°^  Vesting  Orders  18941  and  rights  to  share  In  the  distribution  of  amotints 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con-  19268."  as  provided  In  this  Act  as  heirs  of  the  per- 
trary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating  The  committee  ampndmpnf«  woro  "ons  named  In  section  1  shall  file  their  claims 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  .^"^  committee  amendments  were  ^m,  ^^  secretary  of  the  Interior  within  one 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  ^i^"  cV;,  „„_  j  j  x  ^  ^  ^^^  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and  in 
conviction  thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  ^"^  °^  ^^  ordered  to  be  engrossed  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the  See- 
not  exceeding  $1,000.  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  retary  may  prescribe.  In  the  event  that  the 

The  bill  wns.  orrfprprf  in  V«.  o«<t,.«ccoH  ^Ime,  and  passed.  Secretary  determines  that  any  of  the  indl- 

and  rP^^  f^l^rt  H Jfp  i«  ^H  f  >fo  ?^  "^^  ""«  '^^  amended  so  as  to  read :  viduals  named  in  section  1  had  no  living  heirs 

^P  l^/ni^H^^*         ^ad  the  third  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manufacturers  ^^  '^^  ^'^  ^^  ^^^^^'^  date  of  this  Act,  he 

time,  and  pa^d,  and  a  moUon  to  recon-  Hanover  Trust  Ccanpany   of  New  York  *^*"  ™^«  *  '°™^  determination  of  this 

sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  New  York  "         ^<^Pany.  01  ^ew  York,  j^^  ^^  ^^  determination  of  the  absence  of 

— ^^^^^^___  A  mr.f</ir.  f,»  »^^^»..i,4«.  „,»    1   .J         i^  heirs  at  law  shall  be  final  tmd  conclusive  as 

-^^— ^^—  A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  of  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 

MRS.  E.   JUANTTA  COLLINSON           laoie. tbe  filing  of  claims  imder  thU  Act.  Upon  de- 

TTip  mai4-  <.oii<^  fv.«  U411    /TTTi    cof.ix                              ^ termination  of  heirship  as  provided  for  here- 

The  Clerk  c^ed  the  bill   (H.R.  5854)                        «,„.^^  „ m.  the  secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  certify 

for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  E.  Juanlta  Collin-  ADEL  LESSERT  BELLMARD  IH!  AL.  the  names  of  the  persons  entitled  to^y- 

SOn.          1  TtiB  Clerk  ca.l1p<l  thp  Wll   cu »    nQOi  ^  ment  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to- 

Mr.  GkOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  for  toe  reUef^f  AdS^  L^rt  ^il  JiVd  «''"'"  "^'^^  **^*  ""°"°*"  ^^  ^"  ^°^d  ^  *>• 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr  riPinpnf  Tp!L^  T«fi.,y^^  hT^  ^'  **"*  ^^  ^^  instance  and  his  determinations 
Hall]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S  Sn  T^L^^i  ^°^P^^  GonvU  Pap-  as  to  the  amount  and  person  entitled  to  re- 
bill  be  passed  over  wlthout^reiudlM  S!   '  ^^^  Gonvil  Pappan.  Pelagie  GonvU  ceive  it  shall  be  final  and  not  subject  to 

The  ^FATCTO    ^  thp«.  ^^«       *  Franceour  de  Aubrl.  Victolre  Gonvil  Pap-  appeal. 

thereoS^fSp'  ifnnlr^«n^r!f^  T«„  P^'  ^^^^  *^"^-  LaAeche  Gonvil,  Louis  Scc.  3.  The  amounts  paid  under  the  au- 

rvTr^,^  1°          gentleman  from  Iowa  Laventure.  Elizabeth  Carbonau  VertifeUe  thority  of  this  Act  are  to  be  free  and  dew  of 

^«~\™^i'««    K-     «  Pierre    Carbonau,    Louis    Joncas.    Basil  ^^^^    obligations,   debts    or    claims   of   the 

There  was  no  objection.  jong^s.  James  Joncas.  Elizabeth  Datche-  f  ^*'  '^^otx^  or  any  successors  in  m- 

nite.  Joseph  Butler.   William  Rodgers.  p^*e^^«*  ''*'*  ***  **  ''"*'^**='  *^  ^****  "^ 

MANUFACTURERS  HANOVER  TRUST  ''°^P*^  ^°^'  'our  children  of  Clclll  Com- 

co  OPNFWVDRK-  Tj  V  P*'^  *nd  Joseph  James,  or  the  heirs  of  "^fnti  the  following  committee  amend- 

v.vy..v^x^n£,w  xvjKK^n.x.  any  who  may  be  deceased.  ments: 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.R.  7909)  There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk  o^  page  3.  line  2.  after  "Kansas",  insert 

for  the  relief  of  Manufacturers  Hanover  read  the  bill,  as  follows:  "and  his  determination  as  to  heirship  and 

Trust  Co.,  of  New  York,  N.Y.  entitlement  under  this  Act  shaU  be  final  and 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleik  ^^  ^®^  conclusive". 

read  the  bill,  as  follows*  **  "  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  of  ^^®  ^'  l^ne  7,  after  "regulations",  strike 

HJi  Tono  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of  "a*"  and  Insert  "as". 

„    „        _  ^  ^           ^^  America   in  Congress  assembled.   That  the  rpw_     -„»,_.4.«...^     »^»„ j^     .. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  ^     Committee     amendments     were 

Representatives    of    the    United    State*   of  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  In  the  ^^^^  ^■ 

America  «n  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise  ai^roprlated.  to  the  "^^  ^^  W*8  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  authorlred  and  persons  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  and    read    a   third   Ume.   was   read   the 

^S!^?'***  ***  Pay,?ut  of  any  money  in  the  Interior  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  following  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 

Trearory.   not   otherwise    impropriated,   the  named  individuals  their  proporttonate  in.  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table 
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CAPT.  RUSSELL  T.   RANDALL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HR.  10050) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt.  Russell  T.  Randall. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall],  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EARL  S.  HALDEMAN.  JR. 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJ«.  11166) 
for  the  relief  of  Earl  S.  Haldeman,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HA.    11166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled.  That  Earl 
S.  Haldeman,  Junior,  of  Troy,  New  York,  Is 
relieved  of  liability  to  the  United  States  In 
the  amount  of  $166.32.  representing  the  dif- 
ference between  compensation  received  for 
one  hundred  and  twelve  hours  of  Jury  duty 
in  April  1967  and  the  salary  paid  to  blm  for 
the  same  period  as  an  employee  of  the  Water- 
vllet  Arsenal.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  Statea,  credit  shall  be  given  for 
amounts  for  which  liability  is  relieved  by 
this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treas\iry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Earl  S.  Haldeman, 
Junior,  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  him  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete  or  par- 
tial satisfaction  of  the  UablUty  to  the  United 
States  specified  In  the  first  section  of  this 
Act.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated  In 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


service,  Bonner  County,  Idaho,  is  relieved  of 
UabUlty  to  refund  to  the  United  Statea  the 
sum  of  $400.13.  Such  sum  is  the  amount  due 
the  United  States  from  the  said  Robert  E. 
Nesbitt  as  a  result  of  his  placement  in  the 
Incorrect  leave  category,  through  administra- 
tive error  and  without  fault  on  his  part, 
notwithstanding  that  the  said  Robert  E. 
Nesbitt  requested  a  check  of  his  leave  record 
In  1961  and  received  erroneous  Information 
that  such  record  was  correct.  In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  accounts  of  each  appro- 
priate certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shaU  be  granted  in 
the  amount  for  which  liability  Is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page   1,   line  5,  strike  "$400.13"  and 
insert  "$383.46". 


RICHARD  C.  MOCKLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  13373) 
for  the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Mockler. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  b^ialf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall].  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  trtll  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  E.  NESBITT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  can.  11959) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  E.  Nesbitt 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  11969 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    Statea    of 
America  in  Congress  «t«embied.  That  Rob- 
ert E.  Nesbitt.  rural  carrier  In  the  postal  field 


r 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


LT.  DAVID  CAMPBELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2270) 
for  the  relief  of  Lt.  David  Campbell. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hall]  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JE-IL  BRICK  CO. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4058) 
for  the  relief  of  the  JE-IL  Brick  Co. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES    W.    ADAMS    ET    AL. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAEIER.  The  gentleman  will 
sUte  It. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Earlier,  during  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Ii^.  Gkoss]  and  I  ob- 
jected to  Private  Calendar  No.  282.  We 
would  like  to  restore  this  bill  to  its  proper 
place  on  the  calendar,  and  I  would  like 
to  inquire  the  proper  procedure  for  do- 
ing so.  My  problem  right  now  is  that  I 
have  not  talked  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  who  was  involved  in 
the  consideration  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  entertain  that 
as  a  parliamentary  Inquiry.  It  is  a  matter 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Private  Calen- 
dar No.  282,  Senate  bill  234,  be  restored 
to  its  proper  place  on  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  U,8.  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  COMMISSION— CONFER- 
ENCE RE3>ORT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  10805)  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  Eisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  repwrL 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNFjaiENCE  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  992) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10805) ,  to  extend  the  Ufe  of  the  Civil  Rlghte 
Commission,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
foUows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate:  on 
page  1.  after  line  6.  Insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  2.  SecUon  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (71  Stat.  636;  42  U.S.C.  1976e)  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  106.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  there  Is  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appn^rtated  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal  years,  the  sum 
of  $2,660,000  lot  each  such  fiscal  year.' " 

And  agree  to  the  same. 

EMANTTXL  CET.TiM, 

PxTKE  W.  Roonro,  Jr.. 
Bt«on  O.  Roceks. 
WnxiAM  M.  McCuixocH. 
Edwass  O.  Biesteb,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

James  O.  Eabtlakd, 

John  L.  McCucllait, 
Samttel  J.  Brvin,  Jr., 
Evekett  McKimxT  DnKSEN, 
Roman  L.  Hxttska, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  10805) .  to  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  submit 
the  foUowlng  statement  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

T1>e  House  version  of  the  legislation,  HJt. 
10805,  extended  the  existence  of  the  U.S.  CivU 
Rights  Commission  for  a  period  of  5  years, 
which  is  from  January  1,  1968.  to  January  31, 
1973. 

The  Senate  version  extended  the  Ufe  of 
the  U.S.  ClvU  Rights  Commission  for  the 
same  5-year  period  as  provided  In  the  House 
version.  However,  the  Senate  amended  the 
House  version  by  adding  a  new  section  2  to 
the  legislation.  That  amendment  placed  a 
celling  on  the  open-end  appropriation  au- 
thorization contained  in  section  106  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1967.  For  each  fiscal  year 
until  the  Commission's  expiration  the  com- 
mittee authorizes  the  sum  of  $2,660,000  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  purpoaes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  manager*  on  the  part  of  the  House 
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receded  from  their  disagreement  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  ag^reed  to  the  same. 
Emanttti.  Ceixsb, 
PnxK  W.  RoDiNO,  Jr., 
Btkom  O.  Rogkbs, 

WnxIAM    M.    McCULLOCH, 

Edward    O.    Biestkr,    Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RCX5ERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


the  conference  report  so  that  this  Im- 
portant work  will  continue  for  the  next 
5  years. 


EXTENDING  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  In  passing  H.R.  10805  ex- 
tended the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission for  an  additional  5  years.  The 
Commission  was  due  to  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968,  but  the  House,  as  well  as 
the  other  body,  has  extended  its  life  for  a 
5-year  period,  thus  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities would  terminate  on  January  31, 
1973. 

The  other  body,  however,  amended  the 
legislation  by  adding  a  new  section  2, 
amending  section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  That  amendment  provided 
for  a  celling  on  the  authorization  for 
ftmds  for  the  Commission  of  $2,650,000 
for  each  fiscal  year  running  from  June  30, 
1968.  through  fiscal  1973.  Conferees  on 
the  part  of  both  bodies  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  Senate  amendment 
and  accept  the  same. 

Mr.  McCtn,i,ocH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  Ln  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCUliOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  a  tem- 
porary, Independent  bipartisan  agency 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, establish  by  Congress  imder  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957. 

The  Commission  is  primarily  a  fact- 
finding body  investigating  complaints  of 
racial  discrimination.  It  also  serves  as 
a  national  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  equal-protection  violations.  It  has 
made  Important  contributions  to  our 
\mderstandlng  of  discrimination  in 
housing,  education,  jobs,  imlons,  and 
criminal  justice.  Moreover,  many  of  its 
recommendations  have  been  enacted 
into  law. 

The  members  of  the  Commission  are 
capable,  conscientious,  well-qualified  in- 
dividuals. One  of  their  former  members 
has  recently  been  appointed  Solicitor 
General  of  the  United  States. 

This  important  work  should  continue. 
The  Commission  is  due  to  expire  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1968. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  adoption  of 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  TO  SIT 
DURING  DEBATE  THIS  AFTER- 
NOON 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  be  permitted  to  sit  during  de- 
bate this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POLITICAL  MATURITY  IN  SOMALIA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Thursday,  November  23,  while  we  in 
America  quietly  observed  our  national 
day  of  thanksgiving,  another  distin- 
guished legislative  body  in  a  country 
nearly  half  way  around  the  world,  the 
National  Assembly  of  SomaUa,  regis- 
tered Its  overwhelming  support  for  po- 
litical maturity  and  responsibility  by  Its 
Goverrmient's  leaders. 

By  a  vote  of  89  to  1,  that  assembly 
approved  the  course  chosen  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Somalia,  headed  by  Prime 
Minister  Mohamed  Hagl  Ibrahim  Egal, 
to  try  to  create  an  atmosphere  within 
which  Somalia  and  its  neighbors  could 
seek  peaceful  settlements  of  its  long- 
standing border  disputes. 

The  path  ahead  will  not  be  easy  for 
any  of  the  parties  to  these  disputes. 
Well-intentioned  outsiders,  such  as  our- 
selves, can  only  rejoice  that  African 
leaders  are  displaying  the  kind  of  politi- 
cal maturity  and  courage  which  fore- 
goes the  politically  easy  expedient  of 
farming  already  Infiamed  emotions  but 
chooses,  rather,  the  more  responsible 
and  more  difficult  path  of  reason. 

As  a  token  of  our  admiration  for  the 
political  maturity  and  courage  displayed 
by  these  leaders,  I  Include  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  National  Assembly 
of  Somalia.  Accompanying  it,  I  should 
also  like  to  insert  a  perceptive  editorial 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star  which  de- 
scribes the  backgroimd  of  the  problems 
to  be  solved  and  some  of  the  steps  thus 
far  taken  toward  a  peaceful  solution: 

Text    or   RxsoLtmoN    Passed    bt    National 
Assembly  of  Somalia,  November  23,  1967 
Having  seen  Article  6,  paragraph  4  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  which  reads: 
The    Somali   Republic   shaU    promote,    by 
legal    and    peaceful    means,    the    union    of 
Somali  territories   and  encourage  solidarity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  In  par- 
ticular among  African  and  Islamic  peoples. 
Having  seen  Article  6.  paragraph  2  of  the 
Constitution  which  states  that, 


The  Republic  repudiates  war  as  means  of- 
settllng  international  disputes. 

Having  seen  the  Statement  of  Programme 
made  by  the  Government,  which  Intends,  as 
far  as  Somali  territories  are  concerned,  to 

Continue  the  policy  of  earlier  governments 
and  induce  foreign  countries  to  grant  self- 
determination  to  the  Somali  territories  still 
under  alien  rule. 

Decides  as  follows: 

1.  Expresses  its  approval  of  initiatives  re- 
cently undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Kinshasa,  Addis  Ababa  and  Arusha,  with  the 
Intention  of  creating  an  atmosphere  of  un- 
derstanding and  mutual  confidence  so  as  to 
reach  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  be- 
tween Somalia  and  its  bordering  neighbors. 

2.  Encourages  the  Government  to  continue 
such  activities  already  Initiated  and  to  take 
further  positive  steps  for  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  outstanding  disputes  safe- 
guarding the  rights  of  the  people  directly 
Interested. 

3.  Calls  upon  the  Government  to  submit  to 
this  Assembly  for  approval  and  ratification 
the  agreements  reached  with  Ethiopia  and 
Kenya. 

4.  Expresses  its  own  gratitude  to  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Kaunda.  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Zambia,  for  his  efforts  made  as  mediator 
in  the  disputes  between  the  Somali  Republic 
and  the  Republic  of  Kenya. 

6.  Expresses  its  own  gratitude  to  Dr.  Julius 
Nyerere,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania and  Dr.  Milton  Obote,  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Uganda  for  their  participation 
in  the  recent  Conference  of  Arusha. 

[Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  4,  1967) 
A  Persistent  Sore  Heals  in  East  Africa 
September's  African  summit  meeting  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  tangible  fruit.  For  years 
a  wicked,  fruitless  little  war  has  flickered 
along  the  Kenya-Somalia  frontier.  Now.  as 
a  result  of  initiatives  taken  at  the  all-Africa 
conference  in  the  Congolese  capital,  Kin- 
shasa, the  governments  of  the  two  countries 
have  signed  a  "memorandum  of  understand- 
ing" pledging  to  damp  down  the  dispute. 

Specifically  diplomatic  relations  are  to  be 
reestablished  between  Nairobi  and  Moga- 
dishu, barrages  of  hostile  propaganda  will  be 
stilled,  both  governments  will  co-operate  to 
restore  peace  along  their  borders  and  a  com- 
mittee will  be  set  up  to  investigate  and  re- 
solve future  Incidents.  If  Implemented,  the 
agreement  could  be  a  boon  for  all  concerned. 
Kenya  reportedly  has  been  spending  some 
14  million  dollars  a  year — money  that  could 
better  be  devoted  to  development — to  sup- 
press the  terrorist  activities  of  nomadic  bands 
of  Somali  warriors  in  Its  northern  frontier 
district.  Nearly  700  Kenyan  civilians,  soldiers, 
police  and  civil  servants  have  lost  their  lives. 
Deaths  to  the  Somali  raiders,  called  the 
Shlfta,  have  been  placed  at  some  2,000. 

The  conflict  was  partly  the  result  of  the 
arbitrarily  Imposed  colonial  borders  which 
cut  through  traditional  grazing  lands  of  the 
Somali  nomads.  With  Independence,  the 
issue  of  territorial  sovereignty  came  into  play. 
The  problem  is  not  unique  to  Kenya  and 
Somalia.  It  has  been  a  recurring  one  through- 
out a  fragmented  Africa  in  a  decade  of 
turbulence. 

Its  resolution,  while  not  easy.  Is  essential 
if  the  former  colonies  are  to  live  in  working 
accommodation  with  their  neighbors.  The 
alternaUve  is  perpetual  friction,  wasting 
scant  resources  and  frustrating  America's, 
and  the  world's,  hope  for  a  stable  continent. 
Kenya  and  Somalia,  on  paper  at  least,  have 
taken  a  constructive  step  In  the  right 
direction. 
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ADMISSION  FEES   TO  OUR  RESER- 
VOIR RECREATIONAL  AREAS 

Mr.    Oi;5EN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu)  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPE:aKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of 
bills,  including  H.R.  11236,  which  waa  In 
troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondson],  are  now  pend- 
ing in  the  House,  calling  for  repeal  of 
Federal  authority  to  levy  entrance  and 
admission  fees  on  most  of  the  Nation's 
Army  Engineers  lakes  and  reservoirs. 

Introduction  of  these  bills  followed  the 
announcement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  that  entrance  fees  will  be  charged 
for  the  first  time  in  history  at  outdoor 
recreational  areas  of  95  lakes  and  reser- 
voirs, beglrmlng  on  Memorial  Day,  1968. 

This  will  mean  a  levsring  of  a  50 -cent 
fee  per  person  entering  the  reservoir,  in- 
cluding persons  merely  seeking  access  to 
the  waters  through  a  land  recreational 
area. 

There  has  been  increasing  opposition 
to  this.  The  fees  are  far  in  excess  of  the 
administrative  costs  people  would  be 
willing  to  pay. 

Generally,  Montanans  are  willing  to 
pay  a  reasonable  user  fee  for  a  fully 
developed  Federal  land  area — requiring 
attendants  and  maintenance.  However, 
when  the  obvious  purpose  of  this  fee  vio- 
lates the  guarantees  of  free  access  to 
public  waters,  promulgated  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  of  these  United 
States,  a  majority  justifiably  criticized 
the  fee.  Most  of  them  believe  it  is  imrea- 
sonable  to  charge  an  entrance  fee  for 
sightseeing,  picnicking,  and  similar  ac- 
tivities on  public  lands.  The  fee  In  such 
an  Instance  appears  not  to  be  a  user  fee, 
but  a  tax — and  as  such  double  taxation 
for  the  use  of  public  lands. 

This  Is  a  Nation  where  the  dictates  of 
right  reason  are  fostered  by  law  and 
tradition.  The  balanced  harmony  of  these 
two  in  this  instance  is  foimded  upon  the 
belief  that  the  public  waters  of  this  Na- 
tion shall,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  freely 
accessible. 

Notwithstanding  this  conviction,  which 
Is  a  constitutional  mandate,  the  Army 
Engineers  have  proceeded  to  Impose  en- 
trance fees  at  large  land  areas  surround- 
ing such  projects  as  Port  Peck  Reservoir 
in  eastern  Montana.  In  many  Instances, 
this  has  happened  at  the  areas  closest  to 
the  major  highways  crossing  Fort  Peck. 
Practically,  then,  access  to  the  public 
waters  at  points  most  convenient  to  the 
public  will  be  denied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  mean  what  we  say 
when  we  provide  by  law  that  no  charge 
shall  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  waters, 
or  for  access  to  them,  we  must  eliminate 
all  authority  for  entrance  and  admission 
fees  on  land  areas  surrounding  this  and 
other  Army  Engineer  reservoirs. 

I  would  also  point  out,  as  did  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Oklahoma,  that  in  most,  if 
not  all  instances,  the  cost  of  collection 
has  been  more  than  the  resultant  reve- 
nue. The  plain  fact  is  that  a  total  of 
$594,174  has  been  collected  in  entrance 
fees  at  designated  fee  areas  during  the 
period  April  1  through  August  31.  1967. 

Just  recently,  tap  ofiQclals  in  the  Army 
Engineers  reported  that  ai4>rozlmately 


$600,000  had  been  spent  by  the  Army 
Engineers  in  the  last  summer  to  employ 
additional  rangers  and  personnel.  At  Port 
Peck  Reservoir,  specifically,  the  total  fees 
collected  for  last  summer  were  $2,889.50. 
At  the  same  time  two  additional  rangers 
were  put  on  at  an  expense  of  $4,800,  with 
the  total  cost  for  the  first  year's  opera- 
Uon  being  $7,365. 

These  figiu«s  speak  for  themselves — 
obviously  it  Is  a  losing  proposition. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  this  fee 
system,  it  is  apparent  that  the  low-in- 
come people  of  our  State  and  the  Nation 
are  being  denied  access  to  this  Federal 
reservoir.  Fixed  Income  equates  enough 
of  a  hardship  without  denying  these  peo- 
ple the  right  to  a  recreational  site. 

These  sentiments  are  held  throughout 
Montana,  especially  in  the  Fort  Peck 
area.  This  is  a  Reservoir  known  through- 
out the  Nation  for  its  fishing,  waterfowl, 
and  recreational  facilities.  It  Is  the  larg- 
est earth  filled  dam  in  the  world,  the 
fourth  largest  reservoir  with  a  length  of 
189  miles  and  a  shoreline  of  1,600  miles. 
Now  the  easiest  access  routes  have  a  fee, 
while  those  more  remote  routes  escape 

Besides  being  Inequitable,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  to  collect  a  fee  on  a  rear  .-- 

voir  the  size  of  Fort  Peck  would  requlrr  . 
task  force  of  rangers  with  a  fee  of  $,*  x) 
pay  their  wages. 

This  all  leads  to  the  basic  contradic- 
tion which  arises  when  the  State  sites 
are  free  and  the  Federal  sites  are  fee. 
Significantly  too,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  which  Is  the  great  advocate 
of  entrance  fees,  has  never  Introduced 
entrance  fees  at  the  many  fine  outdoor 
recreational  areas  which  are  provided  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Apparently 
they  feel  this  is  out  of  place  In  the  Na- 
tion's Capital. 

We  in  Montana  are  equally  out  of 
place  at  Port  Peck  Reservoir  which  was 
built  to  provide  power  and  flood  control. 

I  believe  the  practice  of  the  States 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  believe  that  the  fees  for  en- 
trance, dock,  and  float  purp>oses  should 
be  eliminated  without  further  delay. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Montana, 
I  urge  a  favorable  report  of  HJR.  11236 
and  companion  bills,  repealing  all  au- 
thority for  these  fees. 


The  q)irit  is  aptly  caught  up  In  an 
editorial  In  the  December  1, 1967,  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  Insert  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
A  Great  Public  Sekvant 

The  resignation  of  John  Dear  as  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  is  a  major  loss  to  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  For  more  than 
seven  years,  he  has  been  at  the  center  of 
almost  every  racial  crisis  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  Involved.  No  man 
In  government  has  been  more  widely  re- 
spected, by  those  he  fought  as  well  as  by 
those  he   befriended,  than  Mr.  Doar. 

The  stories  out  of  the  South  about  Mr. 
Doar's  courage  and  his  Integrity  are  legion. 
Red-necked  sheriffs  in  backwoods  counties 
trembled  and  cursed  when  his  name  was 
mentioned,  but,  nevertheless,  admired  him. 
Negroes  knew  him  as  the  man  from  Washing- 
ton they  could  trust.  PubUc  officials  and 
judges  and  lawyers  knew  that  when  he  said 
something,  he  backed  it  up.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Doar's  finest  moment  was  on  a  summer  after- 
noon in  Jackson,  Miss.,  when  he  walked  be- 
tween police  Unes  and  a  brick  throwing 
crowd,  talked  the  mob  of  irate  Negroes  into 
going  home,  and  averted  what  was  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  a  bloody  massacre. 

There  have  been  few  public  officials  in  our 
time  who  have  contributed  as  much  as  Mr. 
Doar  to  the  solution  of  the  nation's  most 
difficult  domestic  problem.  And  there  are  few 
men  to  whom  the  Government  owes  more 
than  it  does  to  Mr.  Doar  who  went  far  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  in  his  own  quiet,  self-effacing 
way. 

The  selection  by  the  President  of  Stephen 
J.  PoUak  to  replace  Mr.  Doar  is  a  wise  one. 
Mr.  PoUak's  record  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  as  the  President's  adviser  on 
District  of  Columbia  affairs  has  been  excel- 
lent. He  need  set  himself  no  higher  goal  than 
simply  to  continue  the  work  of  the  CivU 
Rights  Division  in  the  distinguished  pattern 
set  first  by  Burke  MarshaU.  and  then  by  Mr. 
Doar. 


PUBLIC  SERVANTS  DOAR  AND 
POLLAK 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  rights 
is  one  of  the  most  sensitive  divisions 
within  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  man  who  heads  that  division  must  of 
necessity  be  sensitive  to  the  many  prob- 
lems attendant  with  that  responsibility. 

John  Doar  fits  that  challenge  most  ca- 
pably. Now  that  he  is  leaving  the  Depart- 
ment, it  is  aiH>roprlate  to  take  note  of 
his  accomplishments  and  cdso  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Stephen  J.  Pollak.  Mr.  Pollak  has 
the  excellent  credentials  to  continue  Mr. 
Doar's  leadership. 


MARTIN  LUTHER  KING 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  cold,  aloof  assurance  of  a  man  who 
feels  he  is  totally  Immime  to  and  apart 
from  all  legal  and  moral  restraints  im- 
posed by  society,  Martin  Luther  King 
has  handed  the  Federal  Government  his 
latest  blackmail  edict.  It  says:  Surrender 
to  my  demands  or,  to  use  his  phrase. 
"God  only  knows  what  we  will  face  in 
terms  of  chaos." 

King  regards  himself  as  being  the 
"god"  who  alone  knows  what  lawless- 
ness he  and  his  "peaceful."  "nonviolent" 
followers  will  bring  to  the  Nation's 
Capital  next  spring  if  he  is  not  given 
anything  and  everything  he  wants. 

And,  he  may  be  right,  Mr.  Speaker. 
He  may  be  powerful  enough  to  Import 
scores  of  thousands  of  derelicts,  peace- 
niks, smutnlks,  and  sicknlks,  threaten 
the  Congress  with  immobility,  and  tie 
up  the  trafllc  of  this  city  and  keep  law- 
abiding  people  from  their  jobs. 

After  all.  he  knows  that  in  the  past 
the  Armed  Forces  have  been  mobillEed 
at  taxpayers'  expense  to  protect  him;  he 
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knows  that  the  Justice  Department  will 
not  prosecute  him;  and  he  knows  that, 
when  It  Is  all  over,  he  will,  In  all  proba- 
bility, be  invited  again  to  the  highest 
places  of  Washington,  there  to  be  em- 
braced by  administration  representa- 
tives. But  tf  this  is  what  he  is  faced 
with  from  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches,  more  Is  demanded  of  us  in 
the  legislative  branch. 

No  matter  what  Is  required  of  us,  the 
people  are  looking  to  us  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  curb  this  man  and  his 
followers.  If  the  Armed  Forces  are  to  be 
mobilized,  they  want  them  used  to  stop 
King,  not  act  as  his  escort  and  protector. 
Washington  and  the  Nation  are  sick  of 
demonstrations.  They  prove  nothing. 
They  produce  nothing.  Any  fool  can 
collect  a  crowd  and  storm  the  city.  But 
It  takes  energy,  determination,  ability, 
and  Just  plain  guts  to  work  for  what  you 
want  in  this  world.  King  has  not  learned 
that  lesson  and,  if  it  is  up  to  the  Con- 
gress to  teach  him,  then  I  say,  let  us 
get  about  it. 


DMSO:   STILL  THE  PERSECUTED 
DRUG— PART  IV 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  WyattI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  7  months 
ago  Dr.  James  Goddard  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  promised  to 
ease  present  prohibitive  restrictions  on 
clinical  testing  of  the  potential  wonder 
drug  DMSO. 

In  March  1966  a  sjnnposium  on  DMSO 
was  held  by  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Over  150  doctors  presented  79 
separate  papers  attesting  to  the  efficacy 
and  clinical  safety  of  this  drug. 

Many  of  these  doctors  had  done  con- 
siderable clinical  research  on  DMSO  be- 
fore the  ban  originally  went  into  effect 
In  1965.  Dr.  Arthur  Scherbo  of  the  re- 
nowned Cleveland  Clinic  is  one  of  these 
doctors.  A  large  number  of  the  hundreds 
of  patients  who  had  been  experiencing 
relief  while  undergoing  DMSO  treatment 
wrote  bitter  and  heart-rending  appeals 
to  both  Dr.  Scherbel  and  the  FDA  when 
their  supply  of  the  wonder-working  drug 
was  suddenly  and  arbitrarily  cut  off. 

Here  are  a  few  of  those  letters,  along 
with  the  sad  repUes  given  by  Dr.  Scher- 
bel One  can  imagine  the  abject  despair 
of  the  sufferers  who  had  been  helped 
b€K:k  to  a  normal  life,  only  to  have  it 
suddenly  ripped  from  their  grasp  by  the 
FDA  ruling.  One  can  also  understand  the 
terrible  feeling  of  impotence  experienced 
by  a  fine  doctor  such  as  Dr.  Scherbel  wlx) 
sees  the  means  for  successful  treatment 
suddenly,  capriciously  taken  from  him. 
And  one  can  see  the  frustration  and  the 
rage  that  must  result  from  the  FDA's 
bureaucratic  doubletalk  and  bockpasstng 
which  doctors  must  accept  as  a  substi- 
tute for  needed  medlcatkm. 

The  letters  toOow: 


Jolt  7, 1M7. 
Dr.  AxrauR  Scrxbbkl, 
Cleveland  Clinic. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DsAB  M*.  Schxkbkl:  You  may  recall  a 
telephone  conversation  we  had  laet  year  con- 
cerning the  iise  of  DMSO  In  my  ^patient 
who  is  siifferlng  from  scleroderma.  Despite 
the  revised  FDA  ruling  on  DMSO,  it  has 
been  Impossible  to  obtain  this  mbatance. 
The  patient,  in  the  meantime,  haa  slowly 
deterlco'ated,  and  now  has  pronounced,  ac- 
tive scleroderma.  She  has  failed  to  Improve 
on  corticosteroids,  azathloprlne,  and  cyclo- 
phosphamide. The  skin  is  severely  affected 
and  there  Is  very  little  evidence  of  visceral 
Involvement. 

I  suggested  to  her  that  she  should  seek  yo\ir 
advice.  She  Is  quite  willing  to  go  to  Cleve- 
land, and  tells  me  that  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 11  would  be  most  convenient  for  her. 
IncldentaUy,  she  would  prefer  hospitaliza- 
tion because  of  her  insurance  coverage. 

I  do  hope  you  can  see  this  patient.  We 
are  quite  frankly  stymied,  and  would  be 
most  Interested  In  trying  DMSO,  if  you 
think  It  advisable.  If  you  can  see  Mrs. 
Baler,  please  contact  her  at  2  South  Green 
Street,  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 


JULT  13, 1967. 

Deas  Sis:  I  have  received  your  letter  re- 
garding the  lady  who  has  dlStise  sclero- 
derma. At  the  present  time  I  do  not  have 
DMSO  and  It  Is  doubtful  whether  we  will 
again  resume  our  studies  becaiise  of  the 
severe  restrictions  and  tmreallstic  demands 
Imposed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  possible  for  us  to  re-evaluate 
these  patients  every  four  veeks  as  demanded 
by  Doctors  Goddard  and  Hodges.  Diirlng  the 
past  three  years,  we  evaluated  scleroderma 
patients  at  approximately  three  month  in- 
tervals which  we  found  to  be  perfectly  satls- 
factoty.  During  this  time,  we  found  no  se- 
rious toxicity  and  certain  patients  noted  Im- 
provement In  skin  manifestations. 

If  you  are  in  a  position  to  evaluate  this 
woman  at  four  week  Intervals,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  you  write  to  Dr.  Richard  Brobyn 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  DMSO  program  at 
Squibb  Besearch  Institutes.  I  have  heard 
Indirectly  that  Squibb  will  probably  begin 
Investl^tlonal  studies  with  DMSO  within 
the  near  future. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  no  other  suggestions 
which  might  be  of  help  to  your  patient,  I 
do  not  feel  that  she  should  oome  to  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  for  evaluation  of  her  condi- 
tion. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  of  more  help 
to  you  but  unfortunately  this  Is  the  begin- 
ning of  government  medicine.  With  best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

AaffuuB  I>.  ScKxxBXL,  M.D., 
Head,  Department  of  RKeumatic  Disease. 

Dr.  AaTHua  L.  Scbbibkl, 
Department  of  Rheumatology, 
Cleveland  Clinic. 

Dkab  Dm.  ScHxiBKi, :  I  am  writing  about  my 
daughter,  whom  you  are  treating  for  linear 
•chleroderma.  We  have  been  using  Dromlaol 
(DMSO)  in  the  gel  form  on  her  hand  and 
arm.  But  now  we  have  finished  the  last  tube 
that  you  gave  us. 

For  a  few  days  her  little  finger  was  eepe- 
dany  red  and  looked  a  Bttle  Wt  swollen.  We 
thtnk  that  she  bumped  It.  But  now  It  Is  not  so 
led.  and  looks  about  like  U  did. 

We  have  been  wondering  If  there  la  any 
new  hope  of  being  able  to  secure  the  nquld 
Dromlacd. 

Please  advise  us  what  we  aboold  do.  She 


has   no   more   appointments   made   at   the 
Clinic,  since  her  last  visit  on  May  35. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 


Thx  Cltvklaks  Clikic  Fottnsation', 

Cleveland.  Ohio,  July  7, 1967. 

DSAB  Boi:  Tve  received  your  letter  and  am 
sorry  that  we  do  not  have  aqueous  DMSO  for 
your  daughter  at  the  present  time.  As  you 
know,  DMSO  is  not  available  at  the  present 
time  primarily  because  of  the  unrealistic 
demands  that  the  FJ3.A.  has  insisted  that 
we  carry  out  on  all  patients  receiving  this 
drug.  A  number  of  laboratory  studies  In- 
cluding liver  function  studies  are  requested 
every  four  weeks  and  an  eye  examination 
must  be  carried  out  every  three  months.  It 
is  not  possible  for  many  of  our  patients  to 
return  to  the  Clinic  this  frequently  nor  la  It 
possible  for  us  to  do  these  studies  this  fre- 
quently in  the  Clinic. 

If  the  FJ>.A.  will  relax  these  demands  in 
the  future,  we  will  be  pleased  to  again  con- 
tinue our  study  with  DMSO  and  I  will  let 
you  know  at  that  time  when  Diane  should 
return  to  the  Clinic. 

Assuring  you  of  our  continual  interest  in 
your  daughter's  health,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Arthttr  L.  Scherbel,  M.D., 

Head.  Department  of  Bheumatic  Disease. 

Mat  18, 1987. 

Dr.  ASTBTTX  J.  ScHxasB,, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DxAB  Da.  ScHxaBKL :  My  wife  Is  now  suffer- 
ing from  scleroderma  and  is  in  need  of  some 
aid  to  ward  off  the  pain  and  the  discomfort 
of  the  disease. 

In  the  May  6th  issue  of  TIME  magazine 
your  research  In  this  field  was  published.  I 
hope  this  letter  will  reach  you  as  your  ad- 
dress was  rather  generally  stated.  She  could 
come  to  your  dty  as  we  have  relatives  there. 
If  however  you  coiUd  not  find  the  time  could 
you  refer  us  to  some  eqvial  talent  in  New 
York  city  who  would  help  my  girl. 

Your  Interest  would  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Please  write  me. 
Very  Truly, 


December  5,  1967 
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Thk  Clxykland  Ci-tinc  Fouitdatiom, 

Clex>eland.  Ohio,  June  S.  i9$7. 

Dkax  Sik:  I've  received  your  letter  regard- 
ing your  wife  Is  suffering  from  pain  and  dis- 
comfort of  diffuse  scleroderma. 

I'm  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  Is  not  available  for  treatment  at 
this  time  Inasmuch  as  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  ts  making  luu'eallstlc  de- 
mands regarding  the  frequency  of  laboratory 
studies  and  eye  examinations.  It  would  not 
be  practical  or  possible  to  carry  out  these 
studies  and  carry  on  with  the  treatment  of 
other  patients. 

If  and  when  the  drug  becomes  available,  I 
feel  that  yoo  will  be  able  to  obtain  It  from 
a  physician  in  your  local  community. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AKTKUB  L.  SCH^tBXL.  MJ>., 

Head,  Department  of  Rheum4ttic  Disease. 

Clktklano  Clixic, 
CleveUmd,  Ohio. 

DxAa  Da.  ScHxasKL:  In  answer  to  your 
letter  of  April  Sth,  I  am  writing  to  find  out 
If  DMOS  Is  available  to  me  at  this  time.  I 
have  used  the  gel  several  times  and  It  has 
helped  the  ulcers  on  my  fingers. 
Sincerely  yours. 


TKS   CLKVXLAIfB  CLOnC   FCHJWDATIOIT, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  5. 1967. 

Dkab  Madam;  I  have  received  your  letter 

and  am  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  DMBO  Is 

not  available  at  this  time  for  treatment  of 

Ischemic  ulcers  eonapllcatlng  sclerodsrma.  It 


Is  apparent  to  most  cUnlnal  invesUgators 
that  no  therapeutic  agent  has  been  as  effec- 
tive as  DMSO  for  this  condition,  but  \mfor- 
tunately  the  drug  Is  not  available  without 
unrealistic  demands  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  requesting  a  large 
niimber  of  laboratory  studies  every  four 
weeks  and  repeat  eye  examinations  every 
three  months.  It  Is  not  possible  for  patients 
to  travel  long  distances  this  frequently  nor 
Is  it  possible  for  physicians  carrying  on  a 
medical  practice  to  follow  these  patients  this 
frequently. 

If  and  when  the  restrictions  are  relaxed, 
I  will  contact  you  for  treatment  of  your  \U- 
cers.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  of  more 
help  to  you  at  this  Ume. 
EUncerely  yours, 

ASTHtm   L.    SCHKkBKL,   M.D., 

Head,  Department  of  Rheumatic  Disease. 

JuLT  14,  1967. 
AsTHtra  L.  Scbksbkl,  MJ>., 
Cleveland  Clinic  Hospital. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dkas  Da.  SCKxaacx.:  Several  months  ago  I 
wrote  to  you  asking  If  you  would  consider 
treating  my  sister  (age  24)  who  has  systemic 
Bcleroels  with  DMSO  or  if  you  could  release 
the  drug  to  me  with  instructions  regarding 
Its  use  on  her.  You  replied  that  the  drug  was 
not  available  at  the  time  of  my  request  but 
to  remind  you  In  July  since  you  expected 
the  drug  to  be  released  again  to  you  at  this 
time.  Thus,  I  am  again  asking  if  It  wotild  be 
possible  for  her  to  be  treated  with  DMSO  at 
this  time  either  here  under  my  supervision 
or  in  Cleveland  under  your  direction. 
Sincerely, 


Thx  CIiKvklano  Cumic  Fottndatiok, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  26.  1967. 

Dkab  Doctor:  I  have  received  your  letter 
regarding  DIilSO  treatment  for  your  sister 
who  has  progressive  systemic  sclerosis. 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  this  drug 
avaUable  at  the  present  time  for  investiga- 
tional studies  of  this  disease.  The  FJ3.A.  has 
not  approved  the  xise  of  this  drug  without 
unrealistic  restrictions  which  Include  fre- 
quent laboratory  studies  and  eye  examina- 
tions at  four  week  Intervals.  This  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  to  me  Inasmuch  as  these 
studies  have  been  carried  out  In  the  past 
without  abnormalities  being  observed.  More- 
over, It  Is  not  possible  to  carry  out  extensive 
studies  in  this  manner  in  patients  with  this 
dlsfwise  who  will  probably  need  treatment 
for  a  number  of  years. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  of  more  help 
to  you  and  I  hope  you  will  imderstand  the 
situation. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ASTHUX   L.    SCHKRBKL,   MJ>., 

Head,  Department  of  Rheumatic  Disease. 

Mat  6,  1967. 
Dr.  Abthxtk  L.  Schxkbxl, 
Clevelartd  Clinic,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DxAB  Da.  Schxrbxl:  I  have  recul  the  arti- 
cle In  the  Times  magazine  In  connection 
with  DMSO. 

I  have  a  wife  suffering  from  scleroderma 
and  I  am  very  much  Interested  in  receiving 
the  results  of  DMSO  frcMn  your  own  experi- 
ence. 

I  hesitate  to  trespass  on  your  time  but  I 
am  very  much  concerned  with  my  wife's  case. 
She  apparently  has  had  this  disease  for  about 
eighteen  months  and  has  been  treated. 

Very  little  Improvement  has  been  shown 
and  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  what  the 
effects  of  this  DMSO  in  your  treatments  has 
been. 

Sincerely  yours, 


TRX  OX.XVKLAND  CLIMIC  FOUNDATION, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17, 1967. 
Dkab  Six:  I  have  received  your  letter  re- 
garding the  use  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  In  dif- 


fuse sclerodeima.  I  am  sorry  to  Infoim  you 
that  the  drug  Is  not  available  at  this  time 
for  clinical  investigation  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  be  released  within  the  near  future  with- 
out unrealistic  demands  being  made  upon 
the  patient,  physician  and  pharmaceutical 
firm  supplying  the  drug. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  will 
allow  the  use  of  this  drug  only  if  multiple 
laboratory  studies  are  obtained  at  monthly 
Intervals  and  eye  examinations  are  carried 
out  at  three  month  Intervals.  In  our  institu- 
tion this  is  completely  impractical  and, 
therefore,  we  regret  that  It  wUl  not  be  pos- 
sible for  us  to  resume  further  study  of  this 
drug  unless  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion becomes  more  reasonable  In  their  im- 
UBual  investigational  demands  with  DMSO. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHtra  L.  Scrbuxl,  M.D., 

Head,  Department  of  Rheumatic  Disease. 

Mat  17,  1967. 
Dr.  ASTHCX  L.  Schxsbxi., 
Cleveland  Clinic  Foundation, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

DxAR  Dr.  Schxrbxl:  Thank  you  again  for 
the  help  you  gave  me  on  the  telephone  the 
other  evening.  I  am,  obviously,  very  distressed 
over  my  11>4  year  old  daufthter,  who  has  con- 
tracted systemic  scleroderma. 

I  have  contacted  the  Syntex  Lab,  In  an 
effort  to  get  DMSO  released  for  my  daugh- 
ter's use,  but  they  were  of  no  help.  I  Intend 
to  contact  some  U.S.  Senators,  and  Dr.  God- 
dard of  the  FJ>.A. 

At  the  time  of  our  conversation,  I  in- 
tended for  my  daughter  to  visit  the  Tucson 
Clinic,  as  you  suggested.  However,  we  now 
find  we  will  be  moving  to  Covina,  California 
In  two  weeks,  and  we  plan  to  remain  there 
for  years.  For  this  reason,  could  you  instead 
recommend  a  physician  in  Loe  Angeles 
County?  Covina  is  22  miles  east  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles,  but  the  name  of  a  prac- 
titioner anywhere  in  the  greater  Loe  Angeles 
area  who  Is  up  to  date  (m  treatment  of 
scleroderma,  would  be  most  welcome. 

Because  of  our  pending  move,  I  do  not 
know  when  we  will  be  able  to  make  It  to 
Cleveland  for  an  examination  of  Penny,  but 
I  hope  it  will  be  within  the  next  few  months. 
Meanwhile,  I  hope  you  can  advise  me  now, 
as  to  the  name  of  a  suitable  practitioner 
in  the  Loe  Angeles  area. 

Thank  you  most  sincerely. 
Very  truly  yours. 


Thx  CLEVKUun)  Cumc  Fottnsation, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  2.  1967. 
DxAX  Sir:  At  the  present  time  DMSO  la 
still  not  available  and  I  am  not  at  all  sxire 
If  It  will  again  become  available  for  clinical 
investigation.  The  drug  haa  good  potential 
but  it  Is  hopelessly  tied  vp  In  bureaucratic 
red  tape.  Perhaps  letters  to  Senator  Long  and 
Congressman  Wyatt  or  Dr.  Goddard  might 
be  helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthttr  L.  Schxrbxl,  MJ)., 
Head,  Department  of  Rheumatic  Disease. 

JOT.T  11,  1967. 

DXAB  Da.  Schxrbxl:  I  have  written  to  you 
before  about  a  patient  of  mine  with  severe 
scleroderma. 

Would  you  now  be  wUllng  to  see  him. 
Inasmuch  as  DBISO  Is  again  available  to  you 
(as  I  understand  it)  ? 

He  will  oome  at  any  time  you  designate. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Thb  Clxvoano  Clinic  Fottndation, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  14, 1967. 

Dbab  Doctob:  I  have  received  your  letter 
regarding  your  paUent  and  am  sorry  to  In- 
form you  that  I  do  not  have  DMSO  at  the 
present  time  for  treatment  ot  patients  with 
diffuse  scleroderma.  I  do  not  know  when  It 


will  become  avaUable  Inasmuch  as  the  PJ>.A. 
continues  to  impose  severe  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  this  drug. 

If  and  when  it  does  again  become  available, 
I  will  contact  you. 

Sincerely,  yours, 

Abtkur  L.  Schxrbxl,  MJ>., 
Head,  Department  of  Bheumatic  Disease. 


REPORT  ON  FIRST  SESSION,  90TH 
CONGRESS  BY  REPRESENTATIVE 
WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brooihteld]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
piling  up  a  record  number  of  rollcall 
votes  and  threatening  the  record  for 
length,  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress produced  few  major  legislative 
accomplishments. 

In  this  yearend  report  to  the  people 
of  the  18th  Congressional  Dtstrlct,  I  will 
point  to  some  of  the  significant  successes 
and  failures  and  attempt  to  sam  up  the 
legislative  year.  As  this  is  written,  Con- 
gress is  still  In  the  midst  of  an  unusually 
long  session,  so  the  reix>rt  on  scHne  Issues 
Is  inconclusive. 

Although  I  have  reported  annually  to 
the  district  since  my  election  to  Congress 
In  1956,  some  of  you  will  receive  this  re- 
port for  the  first  time.  As  alwajrs,  your 
suggestions  and  comments  are  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Personally,  I  was  h(8iored  this  year 
with  the  responsibility  of  representing 
Congress  as  a  principal  delegate  to  the 
22d  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations. 

While  the  achievements  of  the  General 
Assembly  have  been  less  than  spectac- 
ular, the  assignment  offered  a  rare  <x>- 
portunlty  to  meet  leaders  of  nations  and 
to  participate  In  a  small  way  in  the 
search  for  world  harmony. 

WAB    AND    RIOTS 

The  work  of  the  90th  Congress  was 
overshadowed  from  the  start  by  war  In 
Vietnam  and  later  by  the  summer's  big- 
city  riots. 

Despite  volumes  of  words.  Congress 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  very  much 
about  either  problem. 

Senate  Majority  Leader  Miki  Mahs- 
nxLD  told  committee  chairmen  at  the 
start  of  the  year  that  Congress  should 
devote  itself  to  r^nlng  and  reexamining 
the  vast  and  imprecedented  legislative 
outburst  of  the  previous  2  years. 

To  a  great  extoit  his  advice  wa^ 
heeded.  The  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress was  concerned  mainly  with  reshap- 
ing, filling  in  gaps,  and  cutting  the  costs 
of  existing  programs. 

■CONOICT    KOOD 

Economy  was  the  dominant  theme  of 
the  session,  especially  In  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Every  major  appropriation  bill  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  was  cut  by 
Congress,  some  by  relatively  small 
amounts,  others  significantly. 

Altogether,  the  House  trimmed  nearly 
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$6  billion  from  the  President's  requests. 
More  than  half  of  ttiose  cuts  have  been 
restored  by  the  Senate. 

Despite  the  economy-minded  mood  of 
Congress,  the  administration  continued 
to  spend  previously  appropriated  funds  at 
a  record  clip  and  to  add  new  employees 
to  the  Federal  payroll. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  the  new 
fiscal  year  which  began  July  1,  Govern- 
ment spending  was  up  11  percent  from 
the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

Although  the  President  prwnlsed  a 
"freeze"  on  Federal  hiring,  new  workers 
continued  to  be  hired. 

DEBT   SOAXS 

The  national  debt  soared  to  a  new 
record  of  $340.8  billion  in  November,  up 
$14  billion  in  the  last  year.  It  now  costs 
$15  billion  a  year  just  to  pay  the  interest. 

As  the  Nation's  money  supply  was 
reduced  by  GJovemment  borrowing,  in- 
terest rates  on  private  loans  rose  and 
consumer  prices  continued  their  climb. 

The  administration's  answer  to  mount- 
ing debt  and  Inflation  was  to  Ignore  calls 
from  Congress  to  cut  Government  spend- 
ing. 

Instead,  the  President  proposed  a  6- 
\     and  then  a  10-percent  Income  tax  in- 
crease on  iiKlivlduals  and  corporations  to 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  Government 
spending. 

A  stalemate  resulted  when  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  only 
body  with  authority  to  originate  tax  leg- 
islation, refused  to  consider  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  proposal  untU  spending  was 
redjced. 

luvji  Ultra  CUTS 

After  a  month's  delay,  the  administra- 
tion finaDy  indicated  a  willingness  to 
make  some  spending  cuts. 

But  a  serious  question  remains  whether 
meaningful  reductions  or  merely  token 
cuts  are  being  offered  in  hopes  of  wirming 
Btlll  greater,  long-range  spending  au- 
toortty. 

As  the  debate  continued  over  fiscal  pol- 
icies, congressional  Investigators  turned 
up  hard-to-belleve  evidence  of  waste  and 
blg-govemment  bunding  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

They  discovered,  for  example,  that  the 
Pentagon  paid  more  than  $33,000  for  130 
doorknobs  which  retailed  for  about  $210. 

The  Defense  Department  also  admitted 
purchasing  30  insulated  couplings  with 
a  retail  value  of  $82.50  for  $2,025. 

And  in  Rio  de  Janlero,  the  administra- 
tion financed  a  $3.5  million  housing  proj- 
ect for  slum  dwellers  only  to  discover 
that  no  one  wanted  to  live  in  it  because 
of  Its  location  far  out  In  the  countryside. 

80C1AZ*   8BCT7RZTT 

V/hile  the  administration  praised  the 
effects  a  tax  Increase  would  have  on  the 
economy,  it  failed  to  point  out  that  one 
of  the  major  works  of  Congress,  a  social 
seciirlty  Increase,  would  produce  some 
of  the  same  results. 

Like  the  surtax  proposal,  it  would 
draw  money  out  of  ttie  consumer  econ- 
omy in  the  form  of  increawd  payroll 
taxes. 

Although  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
Is  still  being  refined  by  a  c(»nmlttee 
of  House  and  Senate  Members,  Kg  gen- 
eral outline  may  now  be  predicted. 


The  House  version  of  the  blll,  which 
I  supported,  would  Increase  social  se- 
curity benefits  12%  percent  across  the 
board. 

The  Senate  version  calls  for  a  15-per- 
cent increase.  The  final  figure  probably 
will  be  a  compromise  between  the  two. 

wrrHROLODrG  tip 

The  Hoiase  bill  raises  maximum  tax- 
able wages  from  $6,600  to  $7,600  effective 
in  1968  and  would  increase  the  tax  rate 
on  both  employer  and  employee  from  4.4 
percent  to  4.8  percent  in  1969. 

The  Senate  bill  would  Increase  the 
maximum  taxable  wage  to  $8,000  in  1969 
and  $10,800  in  1972.  It  would  boost  the 
tax  rate  to  4.8  percent  in  1969. 

Under  present  law,  the  maximum  pay- 
roll tax  on  each  worker  and  employer 
may  eventually  go  to  $372.90  annually. 
The  House  bill  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum to  $448.40;  the  Senate  bin  would 
raise  it  to  $626.40. 

The  Senate  bill  would  lower  the  eligi- 
bility age  for  reduced  benefits  to  60.  The 
House  bill  retains  the  present  age  re- 
quirement at  62. 

In  addition  to  these  basic  changes, 
there  are  literally  hundreds  of  others 
dealing  with  social  security,  medicare, 
aid  to  dependent  children,  and  welfare. 
If  you  desire  information  on  any  of  these 
areas,  please  let  me  know,  and  I  will  do 
my  best  to  answer  your  questions. 

TKT^L&NS'   BKKEFITS 

Congress  also  approved  $285.6  million 
in  increases  and  extensions  in  veterans' 
benefits. 

The  new  law  gives  veterans  and  their 
dependents  a  cost-of-living  increase  in 
pension  payments,  provides  full  wartime 
rates  of  compensation  and  pension  pay- 
ments for  those  Injured  or  disabled  in 
Vietnam,  provides  higher  educational  al- 
lowances for  veterans  attending  college 
under  the  cold  war  GI  blll  and  offers 
new  training  programs  under  that  bill. 

The  cost  of  living  pension  Increases 
are  estimated  to  cost  $102  million  In  the 
first  year,  and  GI  bill  provisions  are  es- 
timated at  $158  million. 

Despite  proclamations  and  promises  in 
the  wake  of  rising  crime  rates  and  last 
summer's  rioting,  the  administration's 
programs  for  dealing  with  these  problems 
had  little  success  in  Congress. 

Its  two  major  pieces  of  antlcrlme  leg- 
islation— the  "safe  streets"  program  for 
bolstering  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  firearms  control  bills — are  still 
pending  before  committees. 
cruck  contsoi. 

The  House  passed  the  safe  streets  bill 
after  making  a  number  of  changes  and 
renaming  It  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act. 

The  House  bill,  which  I  siqjported, 
grants  $50  million  in  Federal  funds  to 
local  governments  for  |>lannin«;,  modern- 
izing, and  otherwise  improving  their  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  House  bill  In- 
cludes another  $25  million  earmarked  for 
Improving  techniques  and  training  for 
prevention  and  control  of  riots. 

In  the  Senate,  where  the  bill  is  still 
pending,  a  subcommittee  has  added  a 
provision  to  permit  wiretapping  under 
certain  restricted  oondltloDs  and  has  in- 
ereaaed  rtot  eoatnl  funds  to  $35  mUlian. 


Gun  contnd  legislation  is  similarly 
bottled  up  in  the  House  and  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committees,  and  no  further  ac- 
tion Is  expected  on  It  until  next  year. 

Paring  somewhat  better  were  admin- 
istration proposals  to  Improve  conditions 
In  the  cities,  conditions  which  many  ex- 
perts said  were  at  the  root  of  last  sum- 
mer's disorders. 

miBAN    PROGRAHS 

Two  of  the  President's  major  urban 
asslstaiKse  programs — ^rent  supplements 
and  model  cities — ^were  approved  reluc- 
tantly and  at  far  less  costly  levels  than 
sought  by  the  administration. 

Congress  provided  $10  million  for  rent 
supplements  while  the  President  sought 
$40  million.  For  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. Congress  appropriated  $312  mil- 
lion while  the  administration  asked  for 
$662  million. 

The  programs  were  amended  by  Con- 
gress to  encourage  local  funding  wher- 
ever possible.  Even  where  Federal  funds 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  Investment,  local 
sponsors  will  be  required  to  put  up  a 
minimum  of  5  percent.  Local  sponsors 
will  be  assisted  by  a  pledge  from  the  In- 
surance industry  to  make  $1  billion  avail- 
able for  low-cost  housing  loans. 

Differing  versions  of  bills  to  continue 
the  antlpoverty  program  were  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  and  are  still  imder 
negotiation  by  representatives  of  the  two 
bodies. 

The  House  bill,  which  I  supported,  con- 
tinues the  program  at  about  the  same 
level  as  last  year  but  makes  a  number  of 
technical  changes  designed  to  eliminate 
abuses  and  waste. 

House-approved  amendments  would 
limit  the  activities  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportimlty — GEO — in  nonparti- 
san elections  and  In  registering  voters  in 
any  election;  remove  the  authority  of  the 
GEO  Director  to  pay  up  to  $100  a  day  for 
consultants;  reduce  the  number  of  high- 
salaried  jobs  in  the  administration  of  the 
program;  and  prohibit  GEO  funds  from 
being  used  in  labor  union  activities. 

The  House-passed  blll  also  would  place 
community  action  programs  under  con- 
trol of  local  governments  and  require 
that  at  least  10  percent  of  local  contri- 
butions be  made  in  cash.  These  items  are 
still  under  consideration  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference. 

Another  matter  under  negotiation  is 
the  cost  of  the  program.  The  House  au- 
thorized $1.6  billion,  the  Senate  $2.2 
bUUon. 

BAT  FKOCRAIC 

A  proposal  to  q?end  $40  million  over  2 
years  in  an  attempt  to  rid  d^  slums  of 
rats  generated  a  heated  debate  at  mid- 
year. 

The  House  defeated  the  measure  the 
first  time  around  because,  as  origtoally 
proposed,  the  bill  would  have  created  a 
new  bureaucracy  to  do  what  mrigtJng  pfg. 
grams  could  have  done. 

The  bill  was  revised  to  provide  for 
administration  of  the  funds  through 
existing  agencies  and  passed  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Ignored  throughout  the  debate  was  the 
fsMJt  that  three  existing  programs  pro- 
vided more  than  $448  million  last  year 
for  rat  eradication,  and  much  of  the 
money  was  not  used. 
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CIvH  rights  legislation  moved  quickly 
through  the  House  last  August  but  the 
Senate  as  yet  has  not  acted. 

The  House  bill,  which  I  supported,  is 
designed  to  strengthen  criminal  laws 
against  intimidating  or  injuring  dvll 
rights  workers  or  other  persons  engaged 
in  federally  protected  activities  such  as 
voting,  attending  school  or  using  public 
accommodations. 

Another  bitter  debate  developed  earlier 
in  the  House  in  a  move  to  give  the  States 
greater  control  over  Federal  funds 
granted  to  schools  xmder  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

State  control  was  proposed  because 
under  existing  broad  Federal  guidelines 
money  Intended  to  fight  poverty  fre- 
quently was  diverted  to  rich  school  dis- 
tricts rather  than  to  those  in  need. 

Paroclilal  and  private  schools  objected 
to  the  proposed  change  fearing  some 
States  would  shut  off  their  funds. 

SCHOOL   AID 

Under  a  compromise  plan  which 
finally  passed  the  House,  parochial  and 
private  sdiools  were  protected,  and  the 
States  were  given  control  of  a  limited 
area  of  the  program,  specifically  in  re- 
search on  teacher-training  techniques. 

The  bill  also  spelled  out  new  Federal 
guidelines  on  school  desegregation.  That 
feature  has  proven  a  major  stimibllng 
block  to  passage  in  the  Senate  where  the 
bill  still  rests. 

Congress  approved  continuation  of  the 
student- loan  program  for  encourage- 
ment of  higher  education  and  narrowly 
authorized  extension  of  the  Teacher 
Corps. 

The  House  turned  down  requests  for 
funds  for  the  Teacher  Corps,  but  In  a 
compromise  with  the  Senate  subsequently 
approved  $13.5  million. 

An  administration  proposal  to  expand 
the  student-loan  program  to  make  it 
available  to  medium  tus  well  as  low-in- 
come families  was  not  approved. 

AIR    POLLtmON 

One  of  the  few  major  legislative 
achievements  of  the  year  was  approval 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  designed  to  get  at 
another  sort  of  blg-dty  problem. 

The  bill  authorizes  spending  $428.3 
million  during  the  next  3  years  to  tn- 
oourage  research  and  to  establish  regula- 
tory machinery  throughout  the  country 
to  fight  air  pollution. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  local  and  re- 
gional approaches  to  the  problem  with 
the  Federal  Government  providing 
money  and  advice. 

Ttie  law  does  give  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment new  powers  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  be  used  only  if  States  refuse  or  neglect 
to  act  reerponsibty. 

KCT7CATT0NAL  TV 

In  another  look  at  the  future.  Congress 
authorized  establi^mient  of  a  nonprofit, 
nongovernmental  educational  radio  and 
televidon  network.  The  bill,  however,  au- 
thorizes only  $9  million  for  fiscal  1998 
and  leaves  the  question  of  tong-term  fi- 
nancing unanswered. 

Congress  approved  postal-rate  In- 
creases  to  help  atMoito  tbe  mountiDC 
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deficit  of  the  Post  CMBoe  Department  and 
to  finance  a  «-perc«it  raise  for  postal 
workers  and  a  4.5-percent  pay  Increase 
for  other  Federal  employees. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  1-cent 
Increase  in  the  per-ounce  rate  for  first- 
class  letters  and  Increases  second-class 
mail  23.5  percent,  third-class  mall  32 
percent.  The  Senate  bin  differs  sUghtly 
and  details  are  being  worked  out. 

Included  in  the  biU  is  a  measure  I  sup- 
ported to  lower  postal  rates  for  mailing 
packages  to  servicemen  overseas.  Under 
the  new  provision,  rates  for  some  pack- 
ages would  be  cut  in  half. 

A  combination  of  factors  including 
frustration  with  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  Vietnam,  moimting  evidence  of  waste, 
and  the  economy  mood  of  Congress,  gen- 
eraUy.  resulted  in  one  of  the  smaUest  for- 
eign-aid bills  In  the  last  20  years. 

FOREIGN    AID 

Although  final  flgtu-es  are  not  com- 
plete, it  is  expected  the  foreign-aid  ap- 
propriation wlU  be  about  $2.7  billlwi— 
about  one-half  biUion  dollars  less  than 
the  administration  sought. 

Included  is  $200  miUlon  for  develop- 
ment loans,  $145  million  for  miUtary  aid 
aiui  $133  milUrai  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  House  and  Senate  approved  a 
measure,  which  I  sponsored,  appropriat- 
ing $714,000  for  the  partners  of  the  Al- 
liance program. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  our  for- 
eign aid  efforts,  it  has  involved  top  ex- 
perts in  the  fields  of  medicine,  agricul- 
tiu-e,  business  and  finance,  industry  and 
education  in  helping  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America  solve  local  problems. 

The  money  approved  by  Congress  wUl 
be  used  to  purchase  round-trip,  tourist- 
class  plane  tickets  and  to  pay  minimal 
board  and  room  for  these  unpaid  volun- 
teers. 

VZKXirAM 

The  war  in  Vietnam  remained  the 
major  preoccupation  of  Congress  this 
year,  and  Members  tried  a  variety  of 
methods  to  make  known  their  di«)leas- 
ure  tuid  to  influence  the  administration's 
war  policies.  They  mostly  were  in  vain. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee concluded  after  conducting  hear- 
iixgs  on  the  problem  that  the  role  of  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  Nation's  war 
policies  has  eroded  rapidly  in  the  20th 
century  with  the  authority  flowing  in- 
creasingly to  the  President.  The  commit- 
tee reported: 

Th«  oaaoentxatlon  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Pr«sl<tent  of  virtually  Tinllmlted  authority 
over  matters  of  war  and  peace  haa  aU  but  re- 
moved the  Umlta  to  executive  power  In  the 
moat  Important  single  area  of  our  national 
life. 

In  the  House,  more  ttian  50  Congress- 
men caUed  for  a  review  of  the  war- 
making  authority  claimed  by  tbe 
President  under  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution. 

The  Senate  urged  the  United  Nations 
to  co"g1'^«"'  Vletnsun  and  a  great  nianber 
of  individual  war  solutions  were  proposed 
\gf  IndtTidual  Cancreasmen  and  Senators. 

The  President,  argulnc  that  the  Con- 
stitution elves  hkn  a  vlrtittl  iree  hand  In 


the  conduct  of  foremen  policy  and  eom- 
mand  of  the  Armed  Farces  and  that  It 
relegates  Congress  to  tlie  role  at  advisee 
Ignored  almost  aU  of  tiie  adTioe. 

In  a  related  area.  Congress  extended 
the  selective  service  law  last  May  with 
some  changes. 

It  continued  tbe  present  student  defer- 
ment policy  including  graduate  school 
deferments,  created  a  National  Man- 
power ResoiDt>es  Board  to  9>ecify  the 
professional,  scientific,  and  critical  skills 
which  would  lead  to  deferment  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  limited  the  President's 
authority  to  establish  a  lottery  for  selec- 
tion of  draftees,  and  left  intact  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Preddent  give 
priority  on  future  draft  calls  to  men  in 
the  19  to  20  age  group. 

Although  I  voted  for  this  biU,  I  did  so 
with  some  misgivings  and  in  recognition 
of  its  shortcomings. 

I  later  joined  with  other  Republican 
Congressmen  from  Michigan  in  asking 
the  President  to  establish  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  draft  classifications 
and  to  require  that  these  standards  be 
administered  equally  throughout  the 
country. 

Some  States,  for  example,  consistently 
draft  more  men  than  others  which  statis- 
tics show  have  greater  numbers  of  eli- 
gible ^af  tees. 

TnVTTD  wanoKB 

As  a  member  of  the  UB.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations,  I  served  as  an  ad- 
viser to  UJS.  Ambassador  Arthm-  J.  Gold- 
berg on  major  questions  such  as  Viet- 
nam and  the  Middle  East  and  presented 
the  U.S.  portion  on  some  other  Issues. 

The  United  States  Is  continuing  Its  ef- 
forts to  bring  the  Vietnamese  war  be- 
fore ttie  UU.  again  this  year,  as  ft  has 
since  early  in  1966.  AU  past  attempts  have 
been  blocked  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance  which  prefer  not  to  offer  the 
United  States  any  possibility  of  an  easy 
escape  from  Its  prefflcament. 

Probably  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishment of  the  U.N.  so  far  this  faU  was 
the  Security  Council's  appointment  of  a 
mediator  In  the  Middle  East  dispute. 

Shortly  after  tbe  6-day  June  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  be- 
fore my  appointment  as  a  United  Nations 
principal  delegate,  I  was  sent  to  the 
Middle  East  as  an  observer  for  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

In  my  report  to  the  committee,  I  rec- 
ommended the  foUowing  points  as  a  basis 
for  settlement  of  the  crisis:  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Arabs  and  IsraeUs,  a 
reunification  of  Jerusalem  with  supeTvI- 
sion  of  the  holy  places  by  the  varlmis 
religious  orders,  free  and  innocent  pas- 
sage through  the  Straits  of  Tiran  smd  the 
Suez  Canal,  rehabilitation  and  settle- 
ment of  the  Palestinian  Arab  refugees, 
Hmits  on  arms  shipments  to  the  Midifie 
Bast,  and  a  miniimim  of  outside  inter- 
vention. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Security  Ooon- 
dl's  special  representative  to  the  Middle 
East  can  acMeve  a  settlement  wtthln 
this  framework.  It  is  doubtful  anyttilng 
less  win  result  In  a  lasttng  peace. 

KOaZA  AK9  raiAittB 

Of  tbe  items  which  I  handled  per- 
sonally before   tbe  Oeacna 
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there  are  two  which  were  particularly 
Important  for  the  United  States  and  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations. 

The  first  was  the  question  of  continu- 
ing U.N.  involvement  in  Korea;  the  other 
that  of  improved  management  and  budg- 
etary procedures  within  the  U.N.  Itself. 

Every  year  since  the  end  of  the  Korean 
war,  the  United  Nations  has  reaffirmed 
its  responsibility  for  the  security  of 
South  Korea,  although  not  by  a  imanl- 
mous  vote. 

A  group  of  Communist  nations  has 
called  regularly  for  withdrawal. 

This  year,  because  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  growing  niunber  of  incidents 
along  the  North  Korean  armistice  line. 
It  was  especially  important  that  the  U.N. 
unequivocally  reaffirm  its  stand  in  Korea. 

TJ.S.   VICTORT 

After  considerable  debate,  the  General 
Assembly  approved  the  U.S.-sponsored 
resolution  supporting  the  UJJ.  command 
In  Korea  by  a  vote  of  68  to  23.  All  reso- 
lutions calling  for  U.N.  withdrawal  were 
defeated. 

I  also  represented  the  United  States 
on  a  number  of  technical  matters  in  the 
UJ*.  Budget  and  Administrative  Com- 
mittee. 

To  help  modernize  and  Improve  its 
management,  I  introduced  a  proposal  to 
establish  a  budgetary  planning  figure  to 
enable  the  Secretary  General  to  give 
earlier  and  better  guidance  In  planning 
the  TJN.  budget. 

Although  this  issue  is  still  imder  con- 
sideration, the  other  three  major  UJ^. 
contributors,  the  Soviet  Union,  Prance, 
and  Great  Britain  have  joined  in  sup- 
port. 

My  term  as  a  United  Nations  delegate 
will  end  soon,  and  the  second  session  of 
the  90th  Congress  wtU  get  underway  in 
January. 

May  I  urge  my  constituents  to  con- 
tinue to  write  or  call  on  me  at  my  district 
office  at  1029  South  Washington,  Royal 
Oak,  or  at  room  2435,  Raybum  House  Of- 
fice Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  while 
Congress  is  at  work. 


POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT  AND 
FTC  WnX,  INVESTIGATE  SECOND 
MORTAGE  FRAUDS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CAHnx]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
victimization  of  homeowners  through 
fraudulent  secondary  mortgage  schemes 
Is  not  a  new  problem  in  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, Intensifj^ng  public  anger,  expressed 
by  complaints  to  public  officials  and  by 
the  press,  clearly  indicates  that  it  is  an 
Increasing  problem. 

Like  some  evil  creature  of  mythology, 
fraudulent  secondary  mortgage  transac- 
tions can  assume  many  forms.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  regulation,  home- 
owners desiring  to  borrow  money  are 
confronted  by  deceptive  contracts,  hid- 
den finance  charges,  and  misrepresenta- 


tions of  the  consideration  to  be  received 
and  of  the  financial  obligations  to  be 
assumed. 

Unfortimately,  abuses  of  homeowners 
by  debt  consolidation  and  home  improve- 
ment mortgage  companies  have  been  fre- 
quent in  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey.  In 
an  effort  to  contribute  to  the  elimination 
of  such  abuses,  I  recently  requested  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commissioner  Dixon  and 
Postmaster  General  O'Brien  to  under- 
take investigations  of  seven  companies  in 
the  Camden,  N.J.-Phlladelphla,  Pa., 
area  to  determine  possible  violations  of 
Federal  fraud  legislation. 

I  am  indeed  gratified  to  announce  to 
the  Members  that  these  authorities  have 
promised  prompt  action  with  respect  to 
my  request.  The  Post  Office  has  advised 
me  that  postal  inspectors  in  Philadelphia 
will  be  directed  to  undertake  immediate 
investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
postal  laws  are  being  violated.  Commis- 
sioner Dixon  similarly  has  advised  me 
that  prompt  £u:tion  will  be  undertaken 
within  the  limitations  presented  by  a 
small  staff  and  numerous  and  varied 
FTC  complaints  pending. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  action  by 
these  authorities  will  prevent  the  victim- 
ization of  many  New  Jersey  homeowners. 
However,  it  Is  apparent  neither  the  FTC 
nor  the  Post  Office  has  the  resources  nor 
the  personnel  to  regulate  each  of  the 
thousands  of  mortgage  lending  compa- 
nies in  the  United  States.  What  is  clearly 
called  for  is  a  full  scale,  intensive,  con- 
gressional investigation  of  this  form  of 
loan  sharking. 


L.  B.  J.  CONSUMER  PLAN  SKIPS 
THE  DRIVERS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  who  have 
been  urging  a  congressional  investigation 
of  the  automobile  liability  Insurance  In- 
dustry have  done  so  because  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  citizen,  the  consumer  of 
America,  is  suffering  as  the  result  of 
many  of  the  present  practices  of  this 
industry. 

A  very  perceptive  and  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  industry  and  its  effect  upon 
the  Nation  as  well  as  a  frank  and 
thoughtful  recommendation  to  the  ad- 
ministration was  contained  in  a  recent 
colixmn  written  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Lucas, 
chief  of  bureau,  Gannett  newspapers.  I 
believe  it  would  be  of  Interest  to  the 
membership  and  I  therefore  Insert  it  at 
this  time  in  the  Record  : 
L.  B.  J.  CoifSTTica  Plait  Skips  ths  Dutzu 
(By  Robert  W.  Lucm) 

Washinctok. — President  Johnson  Is  trying 
to  Identify  his  administration  with  concern 
for  and  protection  of  consumers.  In  doing 
this  he  has  angered  elements  of  the  small 
loan  business,  meat  packers,  packagers  and 
the  pipeline  companies.  But  he  obviously 
means  to  press  for  consumer  laws  that  will 
add  to  the  public's  safety  agalost  flammable 


fabrics,  exploding  gas  pipelines,  •^^•f^nrA 
meat,  usurious  Interest  rates  and  defective 
home  appliances.  And  booray  for  LBJ I 

Unaccountably  Ignored  to  this  point,  how- 
ever, Is  the  deep  consumer  Interest  In  a  re- 
formed and  more  practical  system  of  auto- 
mobile Insurance.  And  while  this  may  not 
have  as  much  political  sex  appeal  as  a  cru- 
sade against  "filthy  meat,"  the  toll  of  im- 
necessary  costs  that  some  BO  million  Insured 
motorists  pay  merely  to  drive  a  car  runs  into 
billions  annually. 

This  week  the  president  signed  a  law  es- 
tablishing a  commission  on  "product  safety." 
The  idea  is  to  head  oS  accidents  such  as  those 
resulting  from  faulty  heating,  which  killed 
or  Injured  126.000  people  last  year,  or  dan- 
gerous power  mowers,  or  clothes  washers,  or 
defective  electrical  wall  sockets. 

The  Commission  will  investigate  such  fix- 
tures, appliances,  tools  and  gadgets,  reexam- 
ine federal,  state  and  local  laws  relating  to 
them,  and  propose  what  new  laws  seem  ad- 
visable. 

But  in  signing  this  law,  Johnson  observed — 
not  without  some  vehemence — that  this  was 
only  the  first  of  twelve  "consumer  laws"  be 
has  asked  Congress  to  pass.  The  others  would 
clamp  down  on  loan  sharks,  purveyors  of 
uninspected  meat  and  land  speculators  who 
con  old  folks  into  buying  swamps  and  shacks 
Instead  of  land  and  a  home  to  live  in.  This 
program  has  been  stalled  on  the  Hill  so  far. 

Betty  Pumess,  the  president's  special  as- 
sistant for  consimier  afTairs,  is  a  cosmetic 
Ralph  Nader,  far  more  form  than  substance. 
Her  grasp  of  the  struggle  between  producer 
and  consumer,  and  the  awesome  responsibil- 
ity of  government  as  arbiter,  seems  lees  than 
profound.  And  some  feel  that  the  spectacle 
of  Miss  Furness,  yakking  about  TV  repair- 
men or  garage  mechanics,  weakens  the  osten- 
sible seriousness  of  the  President's  commend- 
able piupose. 

Unless  they  deliberately  turn  the  other 
way,  some  of  the  bright  yoimg  men  In 
the  White  Hoxise  are  eventually  going  to  dis- 
cover that  auto  Insurance  is  becoming  a 
major — and  to  a  large  extent  unnecessary — 
drain  and  drag  on  almost  every  adult  Amerl- 
can — rich,  p)oor  and  Inbetween. 

Here  is  an  industry  that  Involves  102  mil- 
lion licensed  drivers  In  a  national  population 
of  200  million  people. 

Of  an  estimated  97  million  registered 
vehicles,  more  than  80  per  cent  are  insured. 

In  1B67  American  motorists  will  have  paid 
more  than  $10  billion  in  auto  Insurance 
premiums. 

In  the  last  year  alone  there  were  53,000 
people  killed  and  3,710,000  injured  in  13.- 
600,000  auto  accidents  that  damaged  24,- 
300,000  cars.  And  the  National  Safety 
Council  estimates  that  in  1966  automobile 
accidents  cost  the  American  people  $10 
bllUon. 

Fortune  Magazine  has  described  the  pres- 
ent system  of  automobile  insurance  as  an 
"Impersonal  mechanism  of  the  market"  that 
is  "falling  to  fill  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  public." 

Three  committees  of  Congress  are  strug- 
gling to  launch  an  investigation  of  this  "im- 
personal mechanism"  which  those  who  own 
and  control  It  admit  is  becoming  an  economic 
anachronism. 

More  than  one  study  of  auto  insurance 
has  concluded  that  the  present  system  Is 
wasteful,  self-defeating,  unprofitable  to  un- 
derwriters, unfair  to  millions  of  policy 
holders,  inequitable  as  to  its  availability, 
disruptive  of  the  Judicial  system  and  even 
corrupting  in  its  application  to  arbitrary 
classifications  of  insured  drivers. 

Actuaries  in  New  York  have  testified  that 
a  substitute  plan  submitted  by  two  profes- 
sors of  law  from  the  universities  of  Illinois 
and  Harvard,  providing  for  automatic  but 
limited  recovery  of  damages  without  regard 
to  blame,  oould  save  premium  buyers  as 
much  ••  26  per  cant  a  year. 
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Any  national  administration  that  is  sin- 
cerely committed  to  meaningful  action  in 
behalf  of  the  consumers'  Interest,  and  Is 
not  simply  content  to  crusade  on  valid  but 
still  comparatively  peripheral  consumer  con- 
cerns, wo\ild  by  now  be  leading  a  movement 
to  install  a  new  automobUe  liability  insur- 
ance system  in  the  VS. 

So  far  the  Johnson  White  House  has  In- 
dicated a  mUd  Interest.  If  It  Is  at  all  aware 
of  the  gathering  momentum  In  Congress  for 
an  all-out  investigation  of  this  archaic  sys- 
tem, and  the  struggle  to  obtain  action  now 
and  not  several  years  hence.  It  has  not  made 
that  awareness  known. 

And  when  the  White  House  finally  does 
tumble  to  this  consumer  crisis  that  cries  out 
for  attention,  it  had  best  assign  its  most 
experienced,  competent  and  tough-minded 
warriors  to  the  action.  And  leave  Betty 
Furness  In  the  kitchen. 


SUPPORT  MENTAL  HEALTH  OR 
I'LL  KILL  YOU 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  great 
benefactor  of  the  oppressed,  Martin 
Luther  King,  is  planning  a  vacation  in 
Washington  next  spring.  Accompanying 
him,  according  to  King,  will  be  hundreds, 
maybe  tiiousands,  perhaps  even  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  all  of  whom  will  join 
together  in  a  spirit  of  violent  nonviolence 
to  disrupt  the  dty  of  Washington. 

The  alleged  reason  for  this  sudden  in- 
crease in  tourism  in  our  Capital  City  is 
to  see  that  the  poor  get  what  is  coming  to 
them.  Acoordiiig  to  King,  this  will  be  the 
last  desperate  effort  to  use  nonviolent 
methods  to  get  a  handout.  I  can  only 
refiect  that  Mr.  King's  cerebral  processes 
remind  me  of  a  bumper  strip  I  saw  re- 
cently, "Support  Mental  Health — or  I'll 
Kill  You!" 

I  only  hope  that  GSA  will  have  better 
sense  than  to  issue  any  kind  of  permit  to 
engage  In  any  disruptive  activity  on  Fed- 
eral grounds.  Surely  they  have  learned 
from  the  recent  demonstrations  at  the 
Pentagon  puzzle  palace. 


POVERTY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  oonsent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Michel  1  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  the  poverty  legislation  there 
were  many  instances  brought  to  light  of 
mismanagement  and  waste  on  the  part 
of  those  who  administer  the  program  but 
one  area  where  they  seem  to  be  quite  re- 
sourceful is  in  mjplying  pressure  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

I  have  particular  reference  to  a  mes- 
sage from  Mr.  James  Duffy,  chairman, 
economic  development  committee.  Action 
for    Boston    Community    Development, 


which  was  Included  in  a  publication  oi- 
titled  "Consumer  News,"  urging  OEO 
beneficiaries  to  write  their  Congressmen 
•s  follows: 

In  your  letter  please  ten  them  that  you  are 
opposed  to  the  cut  In  OEO  funds.  Ton  might 
describe  what  the  program  has  done  for  you 
and  your  family. 

TeU  each  Congressman  you  feel  the  pro- 
gram should  continue  to  be  operated  by  local, 
private,  non-profit  groups,  controlled  by  the 
neighborhood  people.  Add  that  the  program 
has  done  a  good  job — ^It^  biggest  difficulty 
was  lack  of  money — that  yon  feel  sure  that 
if  the  program  were  voted  more  money  it 
would  do  a  better  job. 

The  October  issue  of  Consumer  News 
carries  headlines  such  as  "We'll  Show 
You  How  To  Find  Money,"  "Christmas 
Is  Cconlng  and  You  Will  Need  Money," 
and  then  the  publication  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide shopping  hints  for  such  services  as 
TV  repairs,  prescription  drugs,  low- 
priced  food  items,  and  low-cost  loans. 

I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate  if 
the  Consumer  News  also  carried  a  re- 
print of  the  help  wanted  section  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  so  that  those  who  are 
taking  part  in  these  poverty  pwograms 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  secure 
meaningful  emplo3rment  and  thus  fight 
poverty  with  their  own  resources  which 
in  the  final  analysis  is  the  best  weapon 
ofalL 

As  a  contrast  to  the  Boston  story,  I  am 
happy  to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  Wsishlngton 
Post  of  December  4,  written  by  William 
Raspberry,  outlining  the  activities  of  a 
Mr.  William  D.  Wright  who,  along  with 
two  friends,  has  devised  a  program  de- 
signed to  provide  work  experience  and 
job  opportunities  for  Washington's  job- 
less and  underemployed  and  to  help  them 
to  become  self-supporting  in  meaningful 
work.  This  Is  the  approach  we  Republi- 
cans tried  to  bring  into  the  program  with 
our  opportunity  crusade  p]XQ>oBal  and  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Wright  that  "this  makes 
a  lot  more  sense  to  me  than  all  these 
poverty  programs,"  The  article  follows: 

NOKTRBABT  CaB  WASH  OTITES  STEP  TO  A  BETTEB 

Ljvx 
(By  Winiam  Raspberry) 

It  Isn't  aU  that  surprising  that  WiUiam  D. 
Wright  is  running  an  Insane  operation. 
Wright  himself  la  crasy. 

How  else  do  you  describe  a  man  who  Is  In 
business  but  not  to  make  money,  wtko  bum- 
med around  the  streets  without  work  tar  two 
years  Just  to  see  bow  street  bums  make  out 
and  who  is  job  hunting  this  week  because  be 
Just  gave  his  managerial  Job  to  someone  else 
he  thought  deserved  it? 

Wright  Is  the  Idea  man  and  oim  of  three 
owners  of  Stadium  Car  Wash  at  29  46th  st. 
ne.  The  operation,  a  year  old  last  Saturday, 
was  designed  to  provide  work  experience  and 
job  opp>ort\uUUes  for  Wftshingtoa's  jobless 
and  underemployed  aiKl  to  help  them  be- 
come self-supporting  in  meaningful  work. 

When  the  weather  Ls  bad  and  the  car  wash 
Is  closed,  employes  are  encouraged  to  use  the 
free  time  to  go  job  hunting.  If  they  find  work 
that  pays  10  per  cent  more  than  the  $1.40- 
an-hour  base  at  the  car  wash,  tbey  get  en- 
thusiastic letters  o<  recommendations  from 
Wright.  As  a  result.  Wright  U  constantly 
losing  his  beat  workers,  and  he's  protMl  of  U. 

He  gives  free  passes  to  laemben  of  the 
Redskins  tLOA  Sanators  taama  jwst  so  the 
youngsters  who  work  tat  him  can  have  same 
models  besides  hustUrs. 

In  addition.  Wright  will  pick  up  the  tab 
for  any  employe  who  wants  to  go  to  school. 


the  only  stipulation  being  that  tlie  employe 
must  show  the  diploma  he  has  earned.  Wright 
finds  it  "rather  disgusting"  that  only  two 
•mployas  are  cummXtf  taking  advantage  of 
Hia  opportunity. 

"The  basic  idea  was  to  get  people  to  use 
this  place  as  a  steppisg-stone,"  Wright  ex- 
plains. "As  soon  as  a  man  comes  on,  we  make 
him  realize  that  this  is  not  a  job  to  keep  for 
the  rest  of  your  life,  although  it  Is  possible 
to  work  your  way  up  from  the  bottom  to 
manager." 

One  man  has  worked  his  way  up,  to  the 
$160-a-week  manager's  poet  and  tbatit  why 
Wright  is  Job  hunting  now. 

The  idea  for  the  car  wash  came  up  during 
a  dinner  party  at  Wright's  home.  Wright, 
a  high-school  graduate,  and  two  friends,  Drs. 
Blerbert  Fneldman  and  Paul  Babarlk,  both 
psychologists,  decided  to  give  it  a  whirl. 

After  two  years  of  research  and  scnne  dls- 
appotnUng  attempts  at  negotiating  a  loan, 
the  three  managed  to  put  together  about 
$47,000  by  depleting  their  savings  and  mort- 
gaging what  they  could.  This  paved  the  way 
for  a  $50,000  Small  Business  Administration 
loan,  and  the  car  wash  was  und«r  way. 

The  three  owners  have  agreed  not  to  take 
any  money  out  c^  the  business,  even  to  re- 
cover their  initial  Investments,  for  at  least 
Uiree  years,  except  tor  Wright's  salary  as 
manager. 

For  most  of  his  IS  yean  in  Washington, 
Wright  worked  as  a  dental  technician  and 
hacker.  But  for  two  years  he  became  a  job- 
less bum  so  he  coxUd  gather  Infotmatlon  for 
a  book  he  wants  to  write. 

After  two  years  of  consorting  with  pan- 
derers,  prostitutes  and  bustlers  ("I  even  de- 
livered pay-offs  to  the  police  for  numbers 
backers")  he  "put  on  a  white  shirt  and  tie 
and  stepped  back  Into  the  middle-class 
world"  In  1961. 

The  experience,  he  feels,  has  given  Mm 
special  understanding  of  the  problems  of 
ghetto  life.  He  sees  the  car  wash  business  as 
an  escape  route  for  the  "underclass"  be  left 
behind. 

What  he  wants  now  Is  for  big  business  to 
do  the  same  sort  of  thing  he  and  his  psy- 
chologist associates  have  done.  "They  could 
develop  the  business,  run  it  for  a  year  and 
then  turn  it  over  to  the  employers  who,  In 
turn,  would  repay  the  Initial  Investment  aver 
a  long  period." 

It  is  a  great  wi^y  to  train  the  "underclass" 
lor  the  business  world,  he  believes.  At  least 
30  of  the  200-odd  employes  he  has  had  In 
the  last  year  have  moved  on  to  better  Jobs, 
be  said.  "You  have  to  be  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  there  are  soma  you  won't  be  able 
to  help — ^the  guys  who  work  a  day  or  two  so 
they  can  buy  a  bottle  of  wine." 

As  BOon  »»  the  car  wash  beoomies  a  really 
aoUd  operaOoa,  Wright  bopas  to  open  aarvlce 
stations  and  other  such  businesses  and  turn 
them  over  to  the  employees  after  Umbj  are 
established. 

"This  makas  a  lot  mora  mi**  to  mm  tkan 
idl  these  pover^  iwograms,"  be  aakL 


DISSENT  <»  DESTRUCTION? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  ask  uiynl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
nUnois  CMr.  RTmsrsLD]  may  extend  his 
remarics  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoss  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

■Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otQecUnn  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Tharewas  nooliJectlaB. 

Mr.  RUMOTTOjD.  Mr.  Spealcer.  Eric 
BevareW.  CBS  news  analyst,  can  veak 
for  MmgpiT,  as  Tninvmii  of  teleTislDn 
Tiewers  can  testify.  TbtLt  Mr.  Serareid 
^•yn  speak  for  thousands  of  oanaemed 
citizens  is  attested  by  his  recent  article 
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in  Look,  entitled  "Dissent  or  Destruc- 
tion?" 

Sevareid  argues  that  "these  are  odd 
times"  and  that  today's  protests  "tiave 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  senselessly  harming 
the  causes  themselves,  corroding  the 
reputations  of  the  most  active  leaders, 
and  loosening  some  of  the  cement  that 
holds  this  American  society  together." 

Mr.  Sevareid  offers  an  interesting  in- 
sight into  a  problem   which   is  deeply 
troubling  to  the  Nation.  I  insert  for  the 
Record  the  full  text  of  his  article : 
Dissent  or  DesTRxrcnoM? 
(By  Eric  Sevareid) 

These  are  odd  times.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  every  age,  color,  sex,  and  eco- 
nomic and  Intellectual  condition  are  daily 
and  hotly  Invotclng  every  right  and  privilege 
mentioned  In  the  Constitution,  the  Bible 
and  Bartlett's  Familiar  Quotations.  Others 
are  busy  Invoking  self-serving  "higher  laws" 
to  sui>ersede  the  national  rulebook.  None  of 
them  seems  familiar  with  the  words  "duty" 
or  "obligation." 

The  production  curve  on  putative  saints 
and  martyrs  has  been  rising  rapidly — possibly 
In  direct  proportion  to  the  availability  of 
press  and  TV  cameras.  The  country  bears 
the  aspect  of  one  vast  walling  wall,  washed 
down  dally  with  the  tears  of  the  self-pitying. 

The  general  Import  of  their  varying  mes- 
sages, taken  as  a  whole,  seems  to  be  that: 
all  American  policemen  have  Joyfiilly  re- 
nounced their  days  off  in  order  to  bludgeon 
Negroes  as  a  wholesome  exercise;  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  drunk  with 
bloodlust,  eagerly  notch  their  guns  for  every 
Vietnamese  civilian  they  kill;  administra- 
tors bum  the  midnight  oil  in  order  to  con- 
ceive new  ways  to  coerce,  threaten,  silence 
and  otherwise  "aUenate"  that  oppressed 
lumpen-proletariat.  American  college  stu- 
dents. 

And  all  the  while,  a  mysterious  group 
known  as  the  "Power  ESlte"  or  the  "Estab- 
lishment" sits  in  Washington,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  fat  cigars  In  one 
hand,  telephones  In  the  other,  engaged  in 
a  round-robin  conversation  featuired  by 
chortling  remarks,  such  as  "HI,  feUa,  how 
many  of  the  downtrodden  did  you  trod  on 
today?" 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  familiar  quota- 
tion that  c<»nes  first  to  mind  for  an  in- 
creasing niimber  of  other  Americans  Is  one 
of  the  opening  lines  of  77ie  Man  Who  Came 
to  Dinner — "I  may  vomit." 

Still  others  who  believe  firmly  In  free 
speech  can  no  longer  find  the  strength  even 
to  murmur  Voltaire's  celebrated  remark  that 
while  he  disapproved  of  what  you  say,  he 
would  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to  say 
It,  because  they  are  already  half-dead— ^wlth 
boredom. 

When  we  reach  the  point,  which  we  haVe, 
where  an  organization  is  formed,  called 
"Proxy  Pickets,"  to  rent  out  plcketers  for  any 
cause  at  so  much  an  hour,  then  we  know  that 
the  fine,  careless  rapture  of  this  era  of  pro- 
test is  all  over  and  that  the  corruption  of 
faddlsm  has  begun  to  set  in.  Every  movement 
becomes  an  organization  sooner  or  later, 
then  a  Icind  of  business,  often  a  racket.  This 
is  becoming  the  age  of  the  cause  Cause.  Kids 
will  soon  be  hanging  around  back  lots  trad- 
ing causes  the  way  they  used  to  trade  aggies. 

One  of  the  oddest  things  about  the  period, 
no  doubt,  is  that  anyone  like  me  should  feel 
moved  to  say  these  things.  I  have  always  be- 
lieved In  the  Negro  "revolution,"  If  that's  the 
right  word.  I  have  not  believed,  for  some 
time  now,  in  the  Vietnamese  war  because  to 
me  the  cdBcl&l  rationale  for  It  simply  does 
not  add  up,  and  as  a  college  kid  In  the  thir- 
ties. I  was  a  hollering  "activist"  and  even 
voted  for  that  Oxford  oath — "I  will  not  fight 
for  flag  or  country"  (though  I  couldn't  sleep 
that  nl^t  for  doubts  about  it,  which  will 


merely  prove  to  today's  hip  set  that  I  had 
the  seeds  of  squaredom  In  me  at  an  early 
age). 

But  It  seems  clear  to  me  now  that  a  high 
percentage  of  today's  protests.  In  these  three 
areas  of  civil  rights,  the  Vietnam  war  and 
college  life — all  of  which  commingle  at  vari- 
ous points — have  gone  so  far  as  to  be  sense- 
lessly harming  the  causes  themselves,  cor- 
roding the  reputations  of  the  most  active 
leaders  and  loosening  some  of  the  cement 
that  holds  this  American  society  together. 
There  never  was  any  real  danger  that  this 
co\intry  would  find  Itself  groaning  under 
Fascist  oppression,  but  there  is  a  measure 
of  real  danger  that  freedom  can  turn  into 
nationwide  license  until  the  national  spirit  is 
truly  darkened  and  freedom  endangered. 

The  notion  is  abroad  that  If  dissent  is  good, 
as  It  is,  then  the  more  dissent  the  better,  a 
most  dubious  proposition.  The  notion  has 
taken  hold  of  many  that  the  manner  and 
content  of  their  dissent  are  sacred,  whereas 
it  is  only  the  right  of  dissent  that  is  sacred. 
Reactions  of  many  dissenters  reveal  a  touch 
of  paranoia.  When  strong  exception  is  taken 
to  what  they  say  by  the  President  or  by  a 
General  Westmoreland,  the  dissenters  cry  out 
immediately  that  free  speech  is  about  to  be 
suppressed,  and  a  reign  of  enforced  silence 
is  beginning. 

What  is  more  disturbing  is  that  a  con- 
siderable nxunber  of  liberal  Left  activists.  In- 
cluding educated  ones,  are  exhibiting  exactly 
the  spirit  of  the  right-wing  McCarthyites  15 
years  ago.  which  the  liberal  Left  fought  so 
passionately  against  In  the  name  of  oiur  liber- 
ties. For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  see  the  dif- 
ference in  morality  between  the  right-wing 
woman  in  Texas  who  struck  Ambassador 
Adlai  Stevenson  and  the  left-wing  students 
and  off -campus  chsu'acters  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege who  howled  down  ex-Governor  Wallace 
of  Alabama  and  tried  to  smash  his  car. 

The  use  of  force  to  express  a  conviction, 
even  if  it  takes  so  relatively  mild  a  form  as 
a  college  sit-in  that  blocks  an  adnUnlstratlon 
building,  is  Intolerable.  When  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  who  may  well  be  one  of  the 
noblest  Americans  of  the  century,  deliber- 
ately defies  a  court  order,  then  he  ought  to 
go  to  Jail.  Laws  and  ordinances  can  be 
changed,  and  are  constantly  being  changed, 
but  they  cannot  be  rewritten  in  the  streets 
where  other  citizens  also  have  their  rights. 

I  must  say  that,  kooky  as  we  may  have 
been  In  that  first  real  American  student 
movement  In  the  thirties,  we  never,  to  my 
memory,  even  dreamed  of  using  force.  We 
thought  of  the  luUversity,  much  as  we  often 
hated  its  official  guts,  as  the  one  sanctuary 
where  persuasion  by  reason  must  rule  alone 
and  supreme,  if  the  university  itself  were  to 
be  preserved  fn^n  the  outside  hands  of  force 
and  imreason.  What  makes  today's  college 
activists  think  they  can  take  the  campus 
forcibly  Into  national  pcditlca  without  na- 
tional politics — In  the  form  of  police  or  legls- 
latTire  or  troops — forcibly  coming  onto  the 
campus?  (Some  of  the  activists,  of  course,  are 
ptire  nihilists  and  voant  this  to  happen,  but 
that's  another  story. ) 

The  wild  riots  that  have  exploded  in  the 
Negro  areas  of  American  cities  the  last  few 
svimmers  should  not  be  confused  with  pro- 
test movements.  Most  of  them  do  not  even 
deserve  the  designation  of  race  riot.  We  had 
genuine  race  riots  In  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Tulsa  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  whites 
against  Negroes,  and  mass  murders  occurred. 
Nearly  all  the  recent  summer-night  riots  have 
chlefiy  Involved  Negro  kids  smashing  and 
looting  the  nearest  property,  most  of  which 
was  owned  by  other  Negroes.  This  Is  sheer 
hoodliunlsm.  Involved  as  Its  psychological  and 
soclcrioglcal  origins  may  be.  It  is  a  problem 
for  sociologists,  psychologists  and  economists 
only  In  the  second  instance.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, it  Is  a  police  problem,  as  are  the 
episodes  of  mass  vandalism  staged  by  pros- 
perous white  kids  on  the  beaches  of  New 


Hampshire  or  Florida.  Majorities  have  a  right 
to  protection  quite  as  much  as  minorities, 
heretical  as  this  may  sound. 

If  there  were  no  protests  at  all  about  the 
Vietnamese  war,  the  American  society  would 
really  be  in  sad  shape.  We  were  In  this  war 
very  deeply  almost  before  the  average  busy 
citizen  grasped  what  had  happened,  and 
there  was  no  serious  congressional  debate 
on  the  Issue  until  the  winter  of  1966.  The 
present  national  disunion,  including  the  dis- 
affection of  so  much  of  the  "intellectual  com- 
munity," is  Just  what  happened  in  the  War 
of  1812,  the  Mexican  War  of  1846-1848,  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  the  war  In  the 
Philippines  that  followed.  As  historian  Henry 
Steele  Commager  has  pointed  out,  the  only 
wars  during  which  the  President  had  all  but 
universal  support  were  the  two  world  wars, 
and  both  were  debated  and  discussed  all  over 
the  nation  for  many  long  months  before  we 
got  into  action. 

So  the  present  protests  about  Vietnam  are 
entirely  within  the  American  tradition.  Even 
so.  the  law.  public  necessity  and  himuin  rea- 
son must  Impose  certain  limitations. 

It  is  outrageous  and  insupportable  for  any- 
one to  desecrate  the  flag,  the  one  symbcri  of 
nationhood  that  reminds  all  citizens  of  the 
country's  meaning.  It  is  disgusting  for  pa- 
raders  to  chant,  "Hey,  hey.  LBJ.  how  many 
kids  did  you  kill  today?"  These  deaths  in 
battle  are  eating  at  his  soul,  too,  and  vul- 
garities can  help  no  high-minded  cause. 

It  is  a  crime  for  rioters  to  terrorize  cities 
as  they  did  in  the  disgraceful  upheavals  In 
Newark  and  Detroit. 

It  la  silly  for  a  group  of  American  artists 
to  ask  Pablo  Picasso  to  withdraw  his  famous 
Spanish  Civil  War  painting,  Guernica,  from 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  protest  against 
our  bcxnblngs  in  Vietnam. 

It  Is  unreasonable  to  become  indignant 
about  the  civilian  casualties  our  forces  acci- 
dentally cause  In  Vietnam  while  remaining 
silent  about  the  thousands  of  assassinations 
of  civilian  leaders  by  the  Vietcong's  "murder 
committees."  The  President  rightly  calls  this 
"moral  double  bookkeeping." 

It  Is  unfair  to  say  that  some  members  of 
Congress  don't  mind  the  war  because  it  helps 
defense  industries  in  their  districts,  as  Sen- 
ator Pulbright  did  say — and  then  apologized. 

It  is  damaging  to  the  national  awareness 
of  reality,  and  to  his  own  name  and  cause,  for 
Dr.  King  to  declare  that  the  U.S.  "is  the 
greatest  piuveyor  of  violence  In  the  world." 
and  that  "we  may  have  killed  a  million 
(Vietnamese  civilians) — mostly  children." 
These  statements  are  tintrue.  The  first  Is  a 
subjective  generalization.  The  second  bears 
no  relationship  to  what  civilian  casualty  fig- 
ures we  have  been  able  to  gather. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  maintain  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  does  not  vxint  a  negotiated 
peace  and  is  intent  on  a  military  victory,  be- 
cause to  say  that  Is  to  say  he  has  deliberately 
and  repeatedly  lied  to  the  people,  and  for 
that,  there  Is  no  convincing  evidence. 

If  some  of  the  war  protesters  go  out-of- 
bounds,  so  do  some  of  the  war  supporters  and 
counterprotesters : 

It  is  unfair  for  them  to  charge  that  the 
protesters  are  "letting  the  boys  down." 
Serious  protesters  want  to  save  the  boys  en- 
tirely by  getting  the  war  ended,  and  in  the 
meantime  will  insist  they  have  every  bullet 
and  article  of  use  they  require. 

For  the  same  kind  of  reason.  It  Is  unfair 
for  the  President  to  Imply,  as  he  did,  that  a 
Medal  of  Honor  winner  died  by  an  enemy 
weapon  shipped  down  during  one  of  the 
bombing  pauses.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  those 
calling  for  a  pause  in  the  bombing  believe 
it  may  lead  to  an  armistice  saving  the  lives 
of  all  our  heroes  in  Vietnam,  and  while  they 
can  only  ask  for  the  pause.  It  is  the  Presi- 
dent who  decides  it. 

It  Is  grossly  self-serving  for  Administration 
spokesmen  to  imply  repeatedly  that  our 
domestic  disunion  over  Vietnam  keeps  Hanoi 
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fighting  on  m  expectation  that  we  will  quit 
the  war.  Of  course,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  regime 
hopes  our  will  Is  going  to  break;  but  the  over- 
whelming American  reality  they  see  before 
their  eyes  and  that  surely  governs  their  reac- 
tions is  our  ever-increasing  land  force  and 
our  continuous  bombing  of  the  North.  I  am 
persuaded  that  were  there  no  debate  what- 
soever in  this  country,  Ho's  regime  and  the 
Vletcong  would  be  f^htlng  Just  as  relent- 
lessly as  they  are  today. 

It  was  pettifogging,  and  indeed  Ulegal,  for 
General  Hershey  to  support  the  drafting  of 
young  protesters  by  deliberately  reclassifying 
them  1-A.  The  draft  is  not  a  punitive  In- 
strument. 

It  was  pettifogging  for  state  boxing  com- 
missions to  strip  Cassius  Clay  of  his  title — 
even  before  his  conviction — because  he  re- 
fused to  accept  the  draft.  If  he  can  lick  any 
man  in  the  world,  he's  still  champion  of  the 
world.  These  silly  irrelevancles  are  counter- 
productive. 

It  is  wrongheaded  for  any  maritime  union 
to  refuse  to  load  or  \inload  a  foreign  ship 
because  they  disapprove  of  that  nation's 
philosophy  or  actions.  It  is  hard  enough  for 
the  Government  to  conduct  foreign  policy, 
without  such  presumptuous  handicaps. 

I  happen  to  feel  that  the  experience  of 
American  Negroes  these  many  generations  is 
the  one  deep  stain  In  the  American  national 
sotil.  I  cannot  help  a  greater  readiness  to 
condone  their  excesses  than  those  of 
prosperous  white  college  students  (though 
the  law  cannot  be  morally  choosy) .  But  there 
are  some  basic  misconceptions  about  both. 
One  Is  that  youths  of  both  colors  have 
Taeen  driven  to  action  because  their  condi- 
tions of  oppression  were  becoming  Intoler- 
ably miserable.  The  reverse  Is  the  truth.  The 
barriers  to  Negro  equality  were  beginning  to 
fall  before  the  period  of  mass  physical  action 
set  In;  this.  In  fact.  Is  why  mass  action  swept 
the  nation.  It  Is  a  commonplace  now  among 
social  historians  that  change  produces  rev- 
olution before  revolutions  add  to  and  in- 
stitutionalize change.  Basically,  It  has  not 
been  the  street  orators  and  marchers  who 
have  been  bringing  desegregation,  for  ex- 
ample; the  marchers  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  fundamental  changes  of  principle  and 
law  won  In  the  coiu-te  by  the  quiet  work  of 
leaders  like  Roy  Wlllilns  and  Thurgood 
Marshall. 

Totally  oppressed  people,  here  or  In  Africa 
or  Asia,  do  not  go  Into  action.  It  is  when  the 
chains  have  been  loosened,  when  they  see 
some  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  is, 
when  hope  Is  aroused,  that  the  people  arouse 
themselves. 

In  a  certain  sense,  this  pattern  also  applies 
to  white  college  students  protesting  their 
"alienation"  and  the  "establishments"  they 
feel  oppress  them.  Youth  In  any  generation 
feels  alienated  because  youth  is  the  precar- 
ious, emotionally  uprooted  stage  between 
childhood  and  maturity.  But  while  individual 
youths  of  any  generation  are  self-conscioxis 
because  of  this  biochemical  transition,  to- 
day's collective  self-consciousness  of  the 
young  was  not  generated  by  them.  The  great 
American  "youth  cult"  was  generated  by  older 
people  concerned  with  youth,  from  popular 
psychologists  to  advertising  writers  who 
realized  that  youth  for  the  first  time  had  siz- 
able spending  money,  to  publishers  of  girlie 
magazines  who  realized  old  moral  barriers 
were  giving  way — and  not,  incidentally,  from 
pressure  by  the  young. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  students  In 
the  massive  institutions  who  feel  they  are 
treated  as  index-card  numbers,  not  as  in- 
dividual souls,  and  various  forms  of  decen- 
tralization must  come  about.  But  these 
youths  win  never  persuade  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  thirties,  who  laced  the  quiet 
desperations  of  the  Jobless  Depression  and 
the  unmistakable  imminence  of  a  vast  world 
war,  that  their  lot  U  a  tragic  one.  From  my 
own  life  experience  and  travels,  I  would  hap- 


pily hazard  the  conjecture  that  to  be  young 
and  to  be  a  student  in  the  United  States  of 
today  Is  to  enjoy  the  most  favored  condition 
that  exists  for  any  large.  Identifiable  group 
anywhere  In  this  world. 

But  experience,  as  every  parent  knows.  Is 
scarcely  transferable.  That  hilarious  slogan — 
"you  cant  trust  anybody  over  thirty" — Is, 
indeed,  the  explicit  denial  of  the  validity  of 
experience. 

When  I  listen  to  the  young  vlgorovisly  sug- 
gesting that  If  they  had  the  governing  Influ- 
ence, peace,  love,  beauty  and  sweet  reason 
would  spread  o'er  the  world,  I  am  tempted  to 
remind  them  of  the  barbarities  of  the  Hitler 
Jugend,  the  Mussolini  Youth,  the  Chinese 
Red  Guards,  the  Simbas  of  the  Congo — but 
perhaps  that  would  be  over-egging  the  pud- 
ding, as  the  English  say. 

When  I  hear  the  passionate  arrogances  of 
a  Mario  Savlo  (the  Berkeley  fellow)  or  read 
about  hundreds  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
students  smashing  windows  and  stopping 
traffic  because  they're  sore  about  a  bus-route 
schedule  (or  was  it  the  price  of  textbooks?), 
I  mutter  to  myself  a  private  remark  of  Win- 
ston Churchill's:  "I  admire  a  manly  man  and 
a  womanly  woman,  but  I  cannot  abide  a 
boyly  boy." 

If  youth  were  complacent,  devoid  of  the 
spirit  of  Innovation  and  challenge,  we  would 
be  in  a  bad  way  because  some  of  the  source 
springs  of  the  American  genius  would  dry  up. 
Yet  I  think  the  "generational  gap"  In  view- 
point wUl  always  be  with  us,  for  this  reason : 
Youth  can  measure  society  only  In  one  direc- 
tion— forward,  from  things  as  they  are.  to 
their  ideals.  Older  people,  by  the  Imperatives 
of  experience,  must  add  two  other  equally 
valid  directions — ^backward,  to  things  as  they 
used  to  be,  and  sideways,  to  the  other  so- 
cieties In  the  world  they  know. 

Older  people  know  something  else:  that 
the  Savios,  the  Adam  Clayton  Powells  and 
the  Stokely  Carmichaels  are  not,  despite  ap- 
pearances, genuine  leaders.  Because  they  are 
not  the  strong  men  but  the  weak  ones.  They 
have  not  the  moral  stamina  for  the  long  haul, 
with  Its  inevitable  routines  and  periods  of 
boredom.  Eloquence,  brilliance  and  perhaps 
even  physical  bravery  are  not  what  count  in 
the  end.  What  counts  is  the  quality  the  Ro- 
mans defined  and  respected  above  all  others — 
gravitas,  meaning  patience,  solidity,  weight 
of  Judgment.  As  Eric  Hofler  puts  it,  "people 
in  a  hurry  can  neither  grow  nor  decay:  they 
are  preserved  in  a  state  of  perpetual  pueril- 
ity." 

Furthermore,  It  Is  usually  true  that  the 
habltiial  protester,  the  man  with  a  vested 
emotional  interest  In  protest,  unconsciously 
does  not  toant  his  goals  to  be  realized.  Suc- 
cess would  leave  him  psychically  bereft. 
Many  successful  revolutionaries  In  other 
lands  had  to  be  replaced  as  leaders  when  the 
new  order  of  life  was  instaUed.  partly  because 
of  their  practical  Incompetence,  partly  be- 
cause they  continued  in  one  way  or  another 
as  protesters,  as  their  nature  obliged  them 
to  do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  wrong  with  American 
society  of  mid-twentieth  century.  There  are 
some  very  vigly  areas  In  our  life;  but  never 
have  they  been  so  thoroughly  exposed,  re- 
searched and  organized  against.  Never  In  ova 
history  have  we  seen  an  assault  on  these 
evils  motmted  on  the  level  of  Federal  action 
to  compare  with  the  legislation  and  programs 
started  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Ad- 
ministrations, particularly  the  latter.  Were 
it  not  for  the  creeping  calamity  of  the  Viet- 
nam war,  Mr.  Johnson  would,  I  think,  stand 
revealed  to  everyone  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orously humanitarian  Presidents  America  has 
had.  in  spite  of  those  personal  crudities  that 
upset  the  fastidious. 

America  has  never  been  a  frozen,  rigid 
society,  caught  In  conformity.  At  times  we 
may  seem  becalmed,  but  as  the  Frenchnaan 
Jacques  Maritain  wrote,  "Walt  a  moment, 
another  ciurent  will  appear  and  bring  the 


first  one  to  naught.  A  great  country,  with  as 
many  wlndshlfts  as  the  sea."  We  are  not  re- 
peating the  experience  of  Etu-ope.  whatever 
the  Marxists  and  other  doctrinists  may  think. 
America  has  eloped  with  history  and  run 
away  with  It,  says  Eric  Hoffer 

Conformity,  mass-mlndedness?  Go  to  the 
totalitarian  or  to  the  primitive  societies  if 
you  wish  to  see  them.  Not  here.  If  we  live  In  a 
web  of  conforming  laws  and  regulations.  It  Is 
because  we  are  so  Individualistic,  so  infinitely 
varied  in  our  ideas,  desires,  ambitions  and 
fears,  and  so  very  free  to  express  them  and 
to  act  upon  them.  Those  who  despair  of 
getting  public  action  on,  let's  say,  our  fearful 
urban  problems,  are  wrong  In  thinking  this 
Is  because  "people  don't  take  enough  interest 
In  public  affairs."  It  is  for  the  opposite  rea- 
son; it  is  because  so  many  groups.  Interests, 
points  of  view  confilct.  Ask  any  mayor.  Ask 
any  congressman  whose  desk  Is  daily  heaped 
with  windrows  of  petitions,  complaints,  sug- 
gestions or  denunciations. 

It  is  not  our  freedom  that  is  in  peril,  in 
the  first  Instance.  We  have  never  had  more 
freedom  to  speak  out,  to  organize,  to  read 
what  we  choose,  to  question  authority, 
whether  political  or  cultural,  to  write,  to 
film,  to  stage  what  would  have  been  imper- 
missible years  ago.  Never  has  the  police  au- 
thority been  more  restricted,  never  have 
defendants  been  so  girded  with  legal  pro- 
tections. 

Our  freedom  will  be  imperiled  only  If  It 
turns  Into  license,  seriously  lmi)erlllng  order. 
There  can  be  no  freedom  In  the  absence  of 
order.  There  can  be  no  personal  or  collective 
life  worth  living  In  the  absence  of  modera- 
tion. Repeatedly,  since  the  ancient  Greeks, 
people  have  had  to  relearn  this.  Aristotle 
expressed  it  no  better  than  Edmxind  Biu-ke, 
the  Anglo-Irish  statesman,  who  said: 

"Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberties  In 
exact  proportion  to  their  disposition  to  put 
moral  chains  upon  their  own  appetites  .  .  . 
society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling 
power  upon  will  and  appetite  be  placed  some- 
where, and  the  less  of  It  there  is  within,  the 
more  there  must  be  without.  It  Is  ordained  In 
the  eternal  constitution  of  things  that  men 
of  Intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free.  Their 
passions  forge  their  fetters." 


PROJECT  WINNETODR 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  DsJtota  [Mr.  Reitel]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ro- 
mantic atmosphere  of  American  Indians, 
their  arts,  crafts,  and  mainly  their  atti- 
tude toward  nature,  has  always  had  a 
great  appeal  to  the  overurbanized  popu- 
lation of  Europe.  While  war  temporarily 
interrupted  this  trend,  postwar  recon- 
struction, industrial  development,  and 
technical  programs  have  increased  the 
inclination  of  Europeans  to  romantic  re- 
treat to  nature,  so  beautifully  symbolized 
by  the  American  Indians. 

I  am  very  much  impressed  by  the  po- 
tentialities of  a  project  specially  designed 
to  bring  tourists  to  American  Indian 
areas  from  abroad,  peoticularly  from 
Europe  and  Asia.  In  addition  to  my  own 
State  of  South  Dakota,  Indian  areas  in 
Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana. 
Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  North  Dakota,  and 
Wisconsin  would  benefit  substantially 
from  the  project. 
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Known  as  Project  Winnetour,  the 
plan  to  integrate  the  customs,  crafts  and 
other  resources  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  area  into  a  total  tour- 
ism industry  is  sponsored  by  niustratiTe 
Services  International.  It  was  initiated 
by  Miroslav  Gregory,  Washington,  D.C.. 
artist  and  writer,  and  developed  In  co- 
operation with  Mrs.  Jeanne  Wasile,  em- 
ployment specialist,  also  of  Washington, 
DC. 

The  UJS.  Travel  Service  has  assured 
the  sponsors  of  Project  Winnetour  that 
it  is  "anxious  to  cooperate  in  the  pro- 
motion of  international  travel"  to  the 
Indian  areas.  It  comments: 

The  Indian  cultures  of  the  West  possess 
all  the  b&Blc  requirements  of  a  healthy 
tourist  Industry;  miislc,  design,  dance  and 
architecture. 

Their  areas  offer  a  unique  and  spectacular 
geography.  Very  importantly,  the  Image  of 
the  Indian  Is  well  fixed  In  the  minds  of  other 
people  everywhere  and  presents  an  attrac- 
tive, pre-Bold  travel  product. 

Commissioner  Robert  L.  Bennett,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  views 
Project  Winnetour  as  presently  pro- 
posed as  having  "great  merit  in  offering 
income  and  employment  benefits  to 
American  Indians,  stimulation  of  both 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  travel  to 
Indian  areas,  and  would  contribute  to  a 
deepening  of  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween people  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries." 

He  has  pointed  out  that  more  than 
400  maniifacturing,  processing,  and 
mineral  Industry  companies,  plus  sev- 
eral thousand  commercial  and  service 
enterprises,  have  been  established  on 
Indian  reservations  throxigh  the  invest- 
ment of  outside  capital  and  are  owned 
and  operated  by  non-Indian  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Project  Winnetour  consists  of  two 
parts,  as  visualized  by  the  sponsors: 

First,  how  to  stimulate  increase  of 
tourism  to  the  United  States,  in  coop- 
eratlotn  with  European  movie  producers, 
pabllshers.  existing  Indian  clubs  and 
air  and  ship  lines;  and 

Second,  how  to  use  existing  European 
Interest  In  American  Indian  lore  and 
culture  to  Increase  empl(^rment,  creativ- 
ity and  self-respect  of  American 
Indians. 

Because  of  possibly  rerouting  of  visi- 
tors to  the  Olympic  Games  In  Mexico  to 
the  United  States  American  Indian 
areas  in  October  1968,  research  and  de- 
velopment and  other  phases  of  Project 
Wiimetour  have  great  urgency.  A 
camper  tour  of  German  tourists  to  the 
American  Indian  areas  is  already  de- 
veloping much  interest. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  DAYS  TO  BE 
MADE  LEGAL  HOLIDAYS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 


to  take  this  opportimlty  today  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  designed  to  make  Federal 
election  days  legal  public  holidays.  By 
allowing  the  voter  to  cast  his  ballot  at 
the  time  most  convenient  to  him,  hope- 
ftilly  the  long,  tiresome  lines  at  the  polls 
woiold  be  eliminated.  The  additional  time 
to  study  today's  long  ballots  with  exten- 
sive referendimi  questions  would  result 
in  a  more  informed.  Intelligent  vote.  As 
the  world's  leading  democracy,  the 
United  States  should  be  ashamed  of  its 
lack  of  voter  participation.  I  think  we 
should  force  public  attention  on  the 
voting  process  in  an  effort  to  Increase 
voter  participation. 

Having  considered  these  and  other 
points,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  bill 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress 
and  urge  its  passage. 


IMPROVING  USDA  CROP  A1«D  LIVE- 
STOCK REPORTS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  legislation  designed  to 
improve  the  accuracy  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  statistical  reports  on 
livestock,  poultry,  and  field  crops. 

Under  my  bill,  which  Is  similar  to  that 
introduced  by  25  other  Members  of  this 
body  yesterday,  county  extension  agents 
engaged  in  cooperative  agricultural  ex- 
tension work  would  be  contacted  by  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  making  its 
monthly  crop  estimates. 

Farmers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  complained  bitterly  because  of  the 
financial  damage  done  them  by  the  er- 
roneous crop  and  livestock  estimates  Is- 
sued by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  suiswer  lies  in  elim- 
inating the  service  that  the  Department 
renders  in  this  regard,  but  instead  we 
must  upgrade  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ports. The  legislation  I  introduced  today 
would  help  accomplish  that. 

Examples  of  the  error  in  the  crop  and 
livestock  are  well  known  to  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  affected.  For  example,  cat- 
tle nimibers  were  underestimated  by  the 
Department  by  some  2,305,000  head. 
When  that  estimate  was  revived  upward, 
prices  received  by  the  producer  were 
depressed. 

Similarly,  the  Department  somehow 
"lost"  5  million  turkeys.  This  had  a  prlce- 
Infiating  effect  on  the  1966  market,  and 
those  inflated  prices  contributed  to  over- 
production and  depressed  prices  in  1967. 

Finally,  it  now  appears  that  the  USDA 
will  revise  sharply  upward  Its  estimate  of 
the  1967  spring  pig  crop  this  December. 
Such  an  Increase  at  this  date  will  prob- 
ably have  a  depressing  effect  on  prices. 
It  now  appears  that  the  1967  spring  pig 
crop  will  be  5  to  6  percent  above  1966. 
The  1967  fall  pig  crop  will  probably  be 
up  2  to  3  percent,  and  the  1968  spring  pig 
crop  wll  be  up  2  or  3  percent.  The  fact  is 
that  we  are  moving  higher  from  an  al- 


ready high  base.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  means 
that  we  are  going  to  have  too  many  hogs 
coming  to  market  in  1968. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced  would 
help  eliminate  these  Inaccuracies  from 
USDA  reports.  I  hope  that  we  can  look 
forward  to  early  action  on  this  bill.  It  is 
something  the  American  farmer  needs 
and  deserves. 


BURGEONING  BURDEN  OP  TAXES 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vander  Jagt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for 
Monday,  December  4,  1967,  notes  that 
there  could  be  an  increase  in  the  Nation's 
tax  bill  in  the  range  of  $12  to  $14  billion 
resulting  from  actions  at  the  Federal 
level  alone  This  increase  does  not  take 
into  account  the  increases  that  might  re- 
sult from  mounting  pressures  on  State 
and  local  governments  to  impose  higher 
taxes  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  the 
total  Increase  at  all  echelons  of  govern- 
ment might  approach  $20  billion  annu- 
ally in  the  next  several  months 

We  are  reaching  the  saturation  point 
in  regard  to  the  coverage  of  tax  sources 
and  the  point  of  diminishing  returns 
with  respect  to  the  high  level  of  tax  rates. 
The  WaU  Street  Journal  article  also 
points  out  that  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  if  tax  rates 
were  to  be  made  100  percent — complete 
confiscation — on  all  taxable  income  In 
excess  of  $25,000-$50,000  per  joint  re- 
turn— the  revenue  gain  from  such  a  con- 
fiscatory tax  schedule  would  be  only  $2.1 
billion. 

The  article  points  out  that  next  to  our 
defense  outlay  the  largest  single  budget 
item  Is  the  approximately  $14  billion  in 
annual  interest  charges  on  the  $343  bil- 
lion national  debt.  This  staggering  in- 
terest pasmaent  does  not  provide  for  a 
single  dollar  of  debt  retirement.  In  the 
absence  of  a  meaningful  debt  reduction 
program,  these  annual  Interest  charges 
will  go  on  in  perpetuity  and  if  we  con- 
tinue deficit  financing  the  annual  cost  of 
carrying  the  debt  will  grow  and  grow  and 
grow  as  an  increased  burden  on  our  op- 
pressed taxpayers. 

With  respect  to  the  annual  cost  of  the 
debt,  the  following  might  be  noted.  As- 
sume an  average  American  family  of 
four  with  an  sumual  income  of  $6,000. 
Such  a  family  would  pay  $450  in  Federal 
income  taxes.  Dividing  the  annual  tax 
payment  for  such  a  family  into  the  $14 
billion  carrying  charge  on  the  public  debt 
we  find  that  it  would  require  the  tax  pay- 
ments of  31.1  million  of  such  families  to 
pay  those  carrying  charges  without  any 
of  their  tax  payments  going  for  any 
other  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  careful  reading  of  this 
Informative  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
clearly  points  to  the  urgent  importance 
of  achieving  control  over  ma  govem- 
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mental  expenditures.  If  we  are  not  suc- 
cessful in  practicing  spending  discipline 
higher  tax  burdens  will  be  inevitable. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  article  notes 
that  in  1967  American  taxpayers  paid 
$213  billion  in  taxes  and  fees  to  our  gov- 
ernmental units.  The  amount  is  equal 
to  almost  29  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  When  it  is  considered 
that  government  as  such  creates  no  eco- 
nomic wealth  that  did  not  exist  before, 
it  becomes  apparent  the  extent  to  which 
we  have  gone  in  socializing  the  produc- 
tive endeavors  of  our  citizens. 

The  article  follows : 
Appkaisai.  or  Cttrhent  Trends  in  Bdsiness 

AND    FtNANCX 

The  old  saw  about  the  certainty  of  taxes 
would  seem  to  have  a  corollary:  Those  taxes 
usually  rise.  It  was  as  recent  as  the  fiscal 
year  1956  that  taxes  collected  by  all  levels  of 
government  In  the  U.S.  first  exceeded  $100 
billion.  In  fiscal  1967.  receipts  broke  through 
the  $200  billion  level.  Measured  on  a  per 
capita  basis,  since  1956  the  tax  bite  has  de- 
clined In  only  two  years. 

Now  comes  the  growing  likelihood  of 
higher  Social  Security  taxes,  plus  the  strong 
drive  the  AdmlnlstraUon  will  continue  to 
make  in  next  year's  Congressional  session  for 
a  10%  boost  in  mcome  taxes.  The  effect  of 
these  and  other  possible  actions  on  the  Fed- 
eral tax  front  could  lead  to  an  Increase  in  the 
total  tax  bill  at  a  yearly  rate  of  $12  billion  to 
$14  billion  or  more  if  the  economy  does  not 
go  into  a  nose  dive.  Deepening  the  gloom  for 
taxpayers — and  that  Includes  nearly  all  of 
us — are  the  increasing  warnings  from  offi- 
cials of  states  and  cities  that  they  must  seek 
Increased  revenues. 

Thus  it  would  seem  a  timely  exercise  to 
look  at  the  overall  tax  picture.  Some  light  is 
shed  on  the  tax  load  Americans  bear  in 
studies  by  the  nonprofit  Tax  Foundation  and 
New  York's  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 

Last  year.  Chase  reports,  we  paid  some  $213 
billion  In  taxes  and  fees  to  all  governmental 
units.  That  amount  is  equal  to  almost  29% 
of  the  gross  national  product.  The  Federal 
share  of  these  collections  amount  to  about 
19%  of  GNP.  That's  below  the  20%  to  23% 
paid  In  the  United  Kingdom,  France  and 
West  Germany,  but  much  more  than  Can- 
ada's 15.5%  and  Japan's  13%. 

Over  the  long  range,  our  tax  burden  has 
risen  sharply.  In  1939,  the  total  tax  "take" 
was  equal  to  only  17%  of  GNP,  compared 
with  last  year's  29%.  In  1929  the  figure  was 
a  mere  11%.  Two  world  wars,  many  smaller 
conflicts,  the  Depression  and  growing  public 
responsibility  for  social  welfare  among  a  ris- 
ing population  have  fueled  the  increase. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  tax  burden  la 
to  relate  all  tax  receipts  to  total  population 
and  the  number  of  families.  The  following 
table  shows  total  Federal,  state  and  local 
government  tax  receipts  for  selected  fiscal 
years,  ending  June  30,  and  on  a  per  capita 
and  per  family  basis.  Total  taxes  exclude 
government  fees  but  Include  social  insur- 
ance payments  and  business  taxes;  the  Tax 
Foundation,  which  compiled  the  figures,  as- 
siunes  the  burden  of  the  corporate  tax  is 
shifted  to  individuals  as  a  cost  of  doing  bu»i- 
ness. 
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90,000  governmental  units  In  the  Uj8.  are 
rising  considerably  faster.  State-local  tax 
revenue  i>er  person  rose  by  about  79%  from 
1967  to  1967,  compared  with  the  54%  climb 
in  Federal  taxes. 

Moreover,  hard-pressed  states  and  localities 
find  a  growing  proportion  of  their  general 
revenues  coming  from  taxes  Washington  has 
levied.  Federal  grants  in  aid  last  year  ac- 
counted for  16%  of  state-local  governments' 
general  revenues,  making  Washington  the 
third  lEU-gest  source  of  funds  for  these  gov- 
ernments, ranking  right  after  real  estate  and 
sales  taxes. 

The  increasing  tax  appetite  of  nonfederal 
governments  is  shrinking  the  untapped 
sources  for  new  revenues.  Today,  New  Hamp- 
shire remains  the  only  state  without  taxes 
on  general  sales,  corporate  or  Individual  in- 
come (except  from  dividends  and  Interest). 
Thirty-five  states  now  tax  individual  income; 
40,  corporate  Income;  44,  general  sales.  The 
Iwe  of  the  levy  on  personal  Income  has 
brought  aou^e  1,300  municipalities  into  that 
taxation  area. 

Though  nearly  everyone  shares  the  tax 
load,  the  bulk  of  it  is  borne  by  individuals 
and  famUies  with  yearly  incomes  between 
$5,000  and  $25,000;  they  pay  two-thirds  of 
the  huge  Federal  Income  tax  alone. 

If  we  "soaked  the  rich"  or  near-rich, 
couldnt  we  erase  the  expected  towering  Fed- 
eral deficit  without  raising  taxes  generally? 

Figures  from  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Ilevenue  Taxation  show 
that  a  100%  tax — complete  confiscation — on 
all  taxable  income  In  excess  of  $25,000  ($50,- 
000  for  joint  returns)  would  produce  a  reve- 
nue gain  of  only  $2.1  billion.  Extending  the 
100%  tax  to  all  taxable  Income  over  $10,000 
($20,000  for  joint  returns)  woxild  net  $81.2 
billion.  Those  sums  compare  with  a  budget 
deficit  of  as  much  as  $36  billion  that's  en- 
visioned by  President  Johnson  unless  he  gets 
the  10%  tax  surcharge. 

Americans  are  well  aware  that  the  biggest 
chunk  of  their  Federal  taxes  goes  to  main- 
tain the  military  establishment.  But  It  may 
surprise  some  that  the  next  biggest  tax  out- 
lay goes  for  Interest  on  the  national  debt.  A 
married  man  with  two  children  who  earns 
$10,000  a  year  pays  $1,114  In  Federal  Income 
taxes;  $623  goes  for  defense,  $117  for  interest 
on  the  national  debt. 

Interest  costs  on  the  mounting  national 
debt  put  severe  upward  pressure  on  taxes. 
These  Interest  costs  are  estimated  at  $14 
blUlon-plus  for  fiscal  1968,  nearly  double 
the  cost  In  1957.  Adding  to  taxpayers'  woe 
Is  the  high  cost  of  refinancing  the  $843  bil- 
lion national  debt.  The  Treasury  now  must 
pay  the  highest  Interest  rates  since  the  post- 
Civil  War  days. 

Even  without  the  Vietnam  war,  the  cost  erf 
which  has  been  rising  from  $100  million  In 
fiscal  1965  to  an  estimated  $25  bUlion-plus 
this  fiscal  year,  the  tax  burden  wlU  remain 
heavy.  Without  the  war,  pressures  for  ex- 
panded domestic  spending  programs  will  be 
greater.  The  U.S.  economy  Is  a  mighty  ma- 
chine for  producing  tax  revenue;  when 
healthy  It  generates  an  additional  $1&-$12 
billion  yearly,  with  no  change  In  tax  rates. 
But  even  If  Federal  revenue  demands  should 
slacken,  chances  are  high  that  the  public's 
appetite  for  Improving  the  "quality"  of  living 
wlU  keep  the  total  tax  bUl  moving  upward 
In  coming  years. 

— STXRLnrO  E.  SODKRLIND. 


While  Uncle  Sam  remains  king  of  the  tax 
collectors — over  two-thirds  of  total  receipts 
In  fiscal  1967— the  tax  rec«lpte  of  tha  o«ber 


PUC    TO   HEAR    ABOUT    ATOMIC 
ACCIDENTS  IN  21-yEAR  PERIOD 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  coaeent  that  the  gentlemtoi  frcon 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Satlob]  may  extend 
his  remarics  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  I  Inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  several  editorial  cUppings  from 
a  Denver,  Colo.,  newspaper,  dealing  with 
the  application  before  that  State's  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  by  a  private 
power  compsmy  to  build  a  nuclear  elec- 
tric generating  plant. 

At  the  time,  several  interested  groups 
had  requested  permission  to  be  Inter- 
venors  in  the  case;  however,  the  PUC 
has  ruled  against  such  Intervenors,  other 
than  a  statement  of  interest  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Colorado  Open  Space  Co- 
ordinating Council,  Inc. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  PUC, 
which  is  supposedly  to  act,  in  Its  own 
words,  "in  the  public  interest,"  would  be 
soliciting  the  opinions  of  others  in  re- 
viewing this  application,  rather  than 
arbitrarily  rejecting  such  statements. 

I  wish  to  Include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks a  subsequent  article  in  the  Cervl's 
Rocky  Mountain  Journal  as  to  the  evi- 
dence being  presented  to  the  PUC  on  the 
number  of  known  atomic  reactor  acci- 
dents between  1945  and  1966: 
PUC  To  Hkab  Abotjt  Atomic  Accidxnts  m 
21-Tkak  Pzuod 

(By  Douglas  Bradley) 

Evidence  on  214  known  atomic  reactor  ac- 
cidents between  1945  and  1966  Is  scheduled  to 
be  presented  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion (PUC),  along  with  correlated  statistics 
on  perU  Involved  to  hvuian  beings,  Cervi's 
Jounwl  learns. 

Whether  the  data  will  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration by  the  PUC  In  Its  hearings  on  an 
application  by  the  Public  service  Co.  of  Colo- 
rado (PSC)  to  buUd  a  nuclear  electric  gen- 
erating plant  near  PlattevUle,  is  stUl  In 
doubt. 

The  PUC  has  not  yet  ruled  upon  the  right 
of  would-be  protesters  and  Intervenors  to 
enter  the  case,  on  which  public  hearings  are 
tentatively  expected  to  be  resumed  In  mid- 
December. 

Last  Friday,  the  PUC  also  received  a  peti- 
tion from  area  residents  protesting  the 
PlattevlUe  project. 

The  PCS's  nuclear  plant  will  be  of  an  ex- 
perimental and  unproven  nature  encompass- 
ing new  methods  In  operation  and  construc- 
tion. 

it  has  met  with  strong  opposition  from 
labor  union  and  other  sources  which  ques- 
tion it  as  a  potential  threat  to  the  safety  of 
Coloradans. 

In  addition  to  the  known  reactor  accidents, 
upon  which  official  reports  have  been  sj^nty 
In  line  with  the  policy  "not  to  scare"  the 
public;  there  have  been  a  niimber  of  mishaps 
on  nuclear  projects,  about  which  no  informa- 
tion has  been  released. 

This  Is  defended  as  being  "In  the  national 
Interest"  although  development  of  the  peace- 
ful atom  has  no  avowed  tie-In  with  national 
seciirlty. 

Last  Saturday,  there  was  another  major 
nuclear  power  station  accident  in  Japan 
whose  atomic  program  U  closely  linked  with 
the  latest  American  know-how. 

According  to  news  dispatches,  five  work- 
men were  Injured  trying  to  keep  flames  from 
radioactive  material  in  the  new  atomic  jiower 
plant.  The  nuclear  station's  officials  an- 
nounced that  "it  was  unlikely  any  radioactive 
leaks  develc^>ed.'' 
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Unlikely!  But  It  la  the  public  that  must 
take  the  over-all  risk  In  such  accidents. 

One  of  the  experts  tabbed  to  give  evidence 
before  the  PUC  is  Leo  Goodman,  an  executive 
aide  to  Walter  Reuther,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  and  head  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Technical  Committee  of  the  lUD, 
AF1/-CIO. 

Ooodm&n.  In  congressional  testimony  this 
year,  quoted  medical  studies  showing  the  In- 
creasing Incidence  of  cancer  and  its  relation- 
ship to  exposure  to  radioactivity. 

He  said  the  studies  showed  that  out  of 
10,000  men  who  had  worked  one  year  or  more 
la  underground  uranium  mining  on  the 
Ckilorado  Plateau,  some  6,000  were  marked 
for  death  from  lung  cancer  alone. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC) 
protests  that  radiation  hazards  In  govern- 
ment and  commercial  nuclear  plants — for 
employees — have  been  reduced  to  accept- 
able levels. 

Goodman,  and  other  experts,  while  allow- 
ing that  logical  steps  have  been  taken  to 
minimize  the  dangers,  assert  the  record 
shows  that  the  efforts  have  been  only  par- 
tially successful. 

Goodman  says  that  in  any  case,  when  the 
unforeseen  accident  occuts,  the  circum- 
stances can  be  that  no  precautions  will  en- 
sure the  safety  of  the  pc^ulace  from  radio- 
activity. 

"In  a  nuclear  accident,  who  knows  bow 
many  are  affected?"  he  questioned  during  an 
Interview  with  Cervl"s  reporter. 

"The  human  senses  do  not  recognize  the 
presence  of  radioactivity.  The  human  body 
Is  not  equipped  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
the  peril. 

"If  radioactivity  Is  released  from  a  nearby 
plant,  the  average  citizen  would  have  no  idea 
how  he  was  affected  because  he  lacks  the 
proper  Instruments  of  detection.  That  Is 
one  of  the  Insidious  effects  arising  from  the 
problem." 

Richard  F.  Walker,  an  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  PSC,  told  the  PUC  that  no  acci- 
dents had  occurred  In  commercial  atomic 
plants. 

He  has  not  been  filled  in,  apparently,  on 
the  "accident"  at  the  Enrico  Perml  Atomic 
Power  Plant  (Detroit  Edison  Co.);  the  mal- 
function breakdowns  at  Shlpplngport,  Pa. 
(Westinghouse-DuCayne  ot  Pittsburgh) ;  and 
the  flaaco  at  Hal  lam.  Neb.  (Public  Service 
Co.  of  Nebraska. ) . 

There  is  semantics  involved  on  whether 
ownership  la  government  (Atomic  Energy 
Commission)  or  private  (utiUty  company). 

Will  the  public  care  whether  the  nuclear 
plant  Is  a  federal  or  private  power  project. 
If  the  atom  runs  rampant? 

The  effects  wont  be  any  different  to  the 
public.  It  U  pertinent  to  stress,  whether 
radioactivity  is  released  to  the  atmosphere 
by  federal  or  private  authority. 

When  the  atom  breaks,  it  spUts  Into  a 
variety  of  isotopes.  These  are  the  dangerous 
products.  They  are  in  the  fuel  element.  When 
the  fuel  element  burns,  they  are  released  to 
the  atmosphere  and  create  a  danger  to  hu- 
man life. 

UntU  the  nation's  15  commercial  plants 
were  built,  all  reactors  were  "government 
owned." 

Walker's  distinction  between  commercial 
and  government  nuclear  plants  has  a  mis- 
leading oonnotaUon  in  that  many  of  the 
federal  plants  were  destined  for  commercial 
production,  and  are  tied  in  to  the  nation's 
electric  grids. 

And  the  government-private  tndustrr 
p^tnershlp  extends  to  Canada,  where  the 
NRX  and  NRU  reactors  at  Chalk  Hlver  have 
been  producing  electricity  for  the  grid  sys- 
tem In  Ontario. 

The  two  Ontario  reactors  have  been  In- 
volved in  accidents  Involving  the  release  of 
radioactivity.  There  was  a  power  burst  on 
May  2S,  19M,  at  NRU,  and  a  fuel  protection 
failure  there  on  Dec.  19,  1961. 


At  NBX.  on  Dec.  12,  1962.  there  was  a 
violent  power  surge  malfunction,  and  on 
July  25,  1955,  heavy  water  atomic  contamina- 
tion was  sustained. 

There  are  36  major  privately  owned  utility 
companies   in  the  United   States. 

Through  their  trade  association,  they 
have  been  urged  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  get  into  the  nuclear  power  busi- 
ness. 

Some  utilities,  of  course,  already  have  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Others,  like  the  PSC,  are 
moving  toward  that  end.  Some  companies 
have  two  plants,  and  in  one  case,  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  of  Chicago,  four 
plants  la  the  goal,  with  one  now  operating 
at   Dresden. 

The  current  AEC  .jrojectlon  is  for  50  nu- 
clear power  plants.  Eight  are  now  In  process 
of  l}eing  built  or  are  on  the  drawing  botu'ds. 
Opponents  of  the  AEC  program  Insist  they 
are  not  against  the  controlled  development 
of  nuclear  power  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
They  would  prefer  to  see  the  American 
use  of  the  peaceful  atom  however,  run  under 
military  scientific  auspices  rather  than  the 
Gargantuan  "spendthrift"  AEC.  They  point 
to  the  better  safety  record  and  more  careful 
husbandry  of  the  mUltary. 

They  cite,  as  a  precedent  for  military 
supervision,  the  over-all  task  performed  In 
reclamation  projects  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

MUltary  authority  over  nuclear  projects 
Is  the  Utopia. 

If  that  Is  a  Utopian  dream,  then  com- 
promise is  urged  by  the  building  of  orthodox 
plants  along  the  lines  of  conventionally 
proven  concepts,  rather  than  the  ever  In- 
creasing recourse  to  sophisticated  expert- 
mentaUon— viz.  the  PSC  plant  at  Platte- 
vllle,  30  miles  north  of  Denver,  to  be  known 
as  the  Fort  St.  Vraln  Nuclear  Generating 
Statlc». 

Although  the  AEC  cajoled  the  PSC  into 
taking  on  the  constuction  of  St.  Vraln.  It 
directed  the  PSC  to  first  obtain  a  license 
from  the  ColM-ado  PUC.  This  move  was  to 
harness  state  participation  in  the  AEC's  con- 
ceived program  of  turning  the  nation's  nu- 
clear plants  over  to  the  private  uUllties. 

There  is  an  aura  of  formaUty  about  the 
PSC's  application  to  the  PUC.  The  ABC  wUl 
take  the  PUC  largely  off  the  hook  so  far  as 
the  safety  factor  is  concerned. 

The  AEC  will  hold  public  hearings  near 
St.  Vraln  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Atomic  Safety  &  tA^tmifiT^g  Board. 

Here  again,  this  will  be  aUegedly  some- 
thing of  a  grandstand  play  to  reassure  the 
pubUc  that  St.  Vraln  will  pose  no  risk  to  the 
public. 

Heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  In  PSC 
press  releases  that  local  material  and  labor 
wUl  be  used  to  the  fuUest  possible  extent. 
The  one  safeguard  that  really  does  exist 
for  Colorado  Is  that  St.  Vraln  cannot  go 
ahead  until  a  nine-month  review  period  of 
full-power  operation  of  the  Peach  Bottom 
Atomic  Power  Station  In  Pennsylvania  Is 
completed. 

Peach  Bottom  is  a  prototype  for  St.  Vraln 
which  is  destined  to  be  eight  times  as  large. 
The  Public  Service  Co.'s  stimulation  toward 
nuclear  generation  of  electricity  goes  back 
to  1054.  But  it  was  In  April  of  1958  that  the 
PSC  entered  Into  an  agreement  with  the 
General  Atomic  Division  of  General  Dynam- 
ics Corp.  to  sponsor  development  of  a  high 
temperature,  gas-cooled  reactor  as  planned 
at  St.  Vraln. 

General  Atomic  has  since  been  taken  over 
by  the  Gulf  Oil  Co.,  which  has  agreed  to 
honor  the  partnership  with  PSC. 

Another  private  uUUty,  tb«  Philadelphia 
Electric  Co,  built  tbe  plant  at  Peach 
Bottom. 

That  plant  has  suffered  three  known  ma- 
jor accidents :  an  outtaceak  of  fire  on  Feb.  8. 
1965;  leaks  from  tbe  steam  generator  tubing 


on  May  3,  1066;  and  a  fuel  elements  failure 
on  May  14,  1966. 

The  output  of  electricity  has  been  dismal. 
For  September  1967,  the  last  published  fig- 
ure, the  output  was  zero. 

If  it  should  suffer  another  nccldent  of  sig- 
nificance before  its  nine-month  review  dead- 
line is  completed  in  March  1968,  the  green 
light  for  St.  Vrain  may  never  be  turned  on. 


SAN  RAFAEL  WILDERNESS  BILL 
CONFEREES  SHOULD  AFFIRM 
PRINCIPLE  OF  CITIZEN  PARTICI- 
PATION IN  WILDERNESS  REVIEW 
PROCESS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  1,  1967,  neatly  sums  up  my 
position  on  San  Rafael  Wilderness  bill. 
S.  889,  scheduled  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
House-Senate  conference  on  Thursday 
of  this  week : 

San  Rafael  Wilderness 
A  major  principle  Is  at  stake  In  a  minor 
provision  of  the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  bill 
now  deadlocked  In  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
establish  the  143,000-acre  San  Rafael  tract 
in  southern  California  as  a  wilderness  area 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  the  WUdemess  Act  of  1964.  The  House  in 
approving  the  bill  last  month  added  a  2,200- 
acre  section  to  the  original  proposal  of  the 
Forest  Service  because  local  conservationists 
from  Santa  Barbara  urged  Its  inclusion.  This 
small  section  is  important  becaiise  it  is 
scenic,  it  la  archeologlcally  significant  and  it 
is  part  of  the  habitat  of  the  condor,  now  in 
danger  of  extinction. 

The  Wilderness  Act  was  designed  to  en- 
courage private  citizens  and  private  conser- 
vation organizations  to  participate  In  the 
hearings  leading  up  to  the  designation  of 
new  areas  as  wilderness.  To  guarantee  that 
their  views  would  be  considered,  the  final 
decision  was  left  with  Congress,  the  people's 
representatives,  not  with  an  administrative 
agency. 

What  Is  the  use  of  soliciting  the  public's 
opinions  if  this  slight  and  well -documented 
revision  In  the  very  first  plan  submitted  by 
the  Forest  Service  is  to  be  adamantly  resisted 
on  the  bureaucratic  ground  that  the  Forest 
Service's  proposal  is  perfect  as  presented, 
and  must  be  controlling?  The  Senate  con- 
ferees could  affirm  the  principle  of  citizen 
participation — when  the  citizens  have  to 
excellent  a  case — by  yielding  to  their  House 
colleagues  In  this  Instance. 

As  my  colleagues  and  fellow  sponsors 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  know,  we  provided 
in  that  landmark  conservation  measure 
both  for  administrative  field  hearings 
by  the  agencies  making  proposals  for 
wilderness  designations  and  for  congres- 
sional review  of  the  agencies'  proposals. 
Why  did  we  require  hearings  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  these  wilderness 
designation  proposals?  Because  we 
wanted  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
citizen  conaervatlonista  to  appeal  their 
caae  to  a  "higher  court"  when  their  ap- 
peals for  enlargements  and  other  modl- 
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flcations  of  proposed  wilderness  areas 
have  not  registered  with  the  administer- 
ing agencies. 

It  is  understandable  that  agencies  such 
as  the  Forest  Service  may  from  time  to 
time  resist  the  recommendations  of  k>cal 
citizen  conservation  groups  for  the  en- 
largement of  their  wilderness  area  pro- 
posals. Uppermost^  in  the  minds  of  the 
agency  administrators  are  the  advan- 
tages of  easily  recognized  wilderness  area 
boundaries    and   elbow   room    for    fuel 
breaks,  guard  stations,  and  other   ad- 
ministratively convenient  developments. 
Members  of  Congress  who  worked  with 
me   to   win   passage   of   the   landmark 
Wilderness  Act  in  the  88th  Congress  will 
recall  that  only  3  percent  of  our  Nation's 
land  surface  has  escaped  abuse  by  man- 
kind and  still  can  be  considered  for  in- 
clusion In  the  National  Wilderness  Pres- 
ervation System,  which  now  protects  less 
than  1  percent  of  our  land  as  wilderness. 
Therefore  we  must  Join  with  our  citi- 
zen-conservationist constituents  in  sup- 
porting the  largest  possible  wilderness 
designations  consistent  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  definitions  and  principles  con- 
tained  in   the   Wilderness  Act.   Where 
wilderness  still  exists,  it  should  be  given 
permaivent  statutory  protection.  Room 
for  administratively  convaiient  develop- 
ments should  not  be  carved  fnxn  existing 
wilderness,  but  should  be  found  else- 
where, where  roads  and  other  intrusions 
rule   out    the   possibility   of   wilderness 
designations,  and  boundaries  of  wilder- 
ness areas  should  conform  to  the  edge 
of  the  now  wild  and  undeveloped  tracts, 
not  arbitrarily  pulled  back  beyond  arti- 
ficial "wilderness  thresholds"  or  buffer 
strips. 

The  San  Rafael  WUdemess  bill  gives 
us  the  oiH>ortunity  to  make  small  but 
significant  improvements  in  the  agency's 
pr(HX>sal.  While  the  Forest  Service  con- 
tends that  it  must  have  elbow  room  for 
future  fuel  break  construction  that  in- 
cludes the  small  additions  proposed  by 
local  conservationists.  I  feel  that  the 
Forest  Service  simply  does  not  want  to 
see  its  proposal  amended  by  Congress  in 
response  to  citizen-conservationist  re- 
quest for  same. 

We  are  told  by  the  Forest  Service  that 
it  must  have  more  fuel  breaks  along  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge,  yet  this  ridge  Is 
traversed  by  a  road  and  is  covered  with 
natural  grassy  potreros  which  form  ideal 
fuel  breaks.  Some  have  said  we  must  take 
the  iy>re5t  Service's  advice  on  Uiis 
boimdary  question  because  it,  after  all, 
is  the  agency  responsible  for  wildfire 
control  In  this  area.  Yet  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice is  fallible,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's Magruder  Corridor  Review 
Committee  found  out  earlier  this  year. 
This  blue  ribbon  advisory  committee 
reported  that  the  Forest  Service's  mul- 
tiple-use plan  for  this  170,000-acre  back- 
eountry  unit  was  "directed  essentially  at 
timber  cutting  and  fire  control . , .  de^ite 
repeated  emphasis  on  recreation,  hunt- 
ing, cmd  fishing  as  being  paramount  pub- 
lic values  in  the  corridor." 

In  the  case  of  the  San  Rafael,  it  seems 
that  the  Forest  Service's  pi&aa  for  this 
area  place  primary  omphaKl.g  on  road- 
building — ^underway  on  the  Sierra  Madre 
Bidge — and  on  fuel-break  construction 


de^lte  statements  reflecting  its  aware- 
ness of  the  primary  value  at  this  area  as 
an  undeveloped  haven  for  wilderness 
recreatlonlsts,  for  the  California  condor, 
aiMl  tar  the  remains  of  ancient  aboriginal 
cultures. 

I  have  met  and  talked  at  length  with 
the  Santa  Barbara  conservationists  who 
seek  the  small  additions  to  the  Forest 
Service's  proposed  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness Area.  They  are  mature,  intelligent, 
responsible  citizens  who  have  lived  all 
their  lives  in  this  area  and  know  the 
country  intimately.  I  believe  we  would  be 
doing  these  gentlemen — and  the  national 
wilderness  conservation  movement  gen- 
erally— a  disservice  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize, during  our  congressional  review  of 
this  proposal,  the  merits  ot  their  posi- 
tion. I  am  hopeful  that  my  fellow  con- 
ferees on  S.  889  will  agree  to  tbe  inclu- 
sion of  a  major  portion  of  these  local 
conservationists'  proposed  addition  when 
we  go  to  conference  oai  Thursday. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  at  this  point  a 
summary  of  the  local  conservationists' 
position,  taken  from  a  recent  brochure 
produced  by  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
the  San  Rafael  WUdemess: 
Statement  or  the  CrnzENS'  CoMMrmai  roa 
THX  Sajt  EUrsK.  Wxunnnss 

The  wndemess  Act  provides,  through  Its 
review  and  hearing  requirements,  for  pubUc 
participation  in  the  development  of  proposals 
for  additions  to  the  Wilderness  System. 

The  Committee  respects  the  professional 
competence  of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
staff,  and  conunends  the  Forest  Service's 
willingness  to  expand  the  75,000-acre  San 
Rafael  PrtmiUve  Area  by  68,000  acres.  Con- 
servationists feel,  however,  that  an  additional 
15,000  contiguous  acres  also  qualify  for  WUd- 
emess Area  Inclusion.  This  additional  acreage 
(Areas  E,  P,  and  G  In  the  Forest  Service  re- 
port) was  reoommended  for  wilderness  status 
at  the  Santa  Barbara  hearing  two  years  ago 
by  the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  Sierra 
Club.  The  Wilderness  Society,  the  Federation 
of  Western  Outdoor  Clubs,  and  many  local 
groups  and  Individuals. 

At  the  Senate  hearing  In  April.  Senator 
Kuchel  requested  precise  boundaries  for  the 
area  beUeved  by  conservationists  to  be  the 
essential  addition  to  the  Forest  Service- 
proposed  area.  Within  two  weeks  a  map  de- 
lineating three  units  totalling  2,200  acres 
within  Are*  F  along  the  Sierra  Madre  rtdge 
was  subxnltted  to  Senator  Kuchel.  The  case 
fOT  the  2.a00-acre  addition  was  presented  to 
the  House  Interior  Conunittee  on  June  20. 
On  October  16  the  House  passed  S.  889 
amended  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
a  145,000-acre  San  Rafael  Wilderness  which 
Includes  this  proposed  Area  F  addition. 

Senator  Kuchel — a  long-time  wilderness 
advocate  and  a  leading  sponsor  of  the  Wild- 
erness BlU — asked  specifically  for  "the  de- 
lineated area  which  would  be  the  equivalent 
of  2,000  to  3,000  acres"  as  recommended  by 
citizen  groups.  In  support  of  ttiis  the  Senate 
Interior  Committee  report  on  S.  889  "points 
out  that  such  an  (Area  F)  Inclaalon  can  be 
acoomplished  later  it  this  proves  desirable". 
Conservationls43>  anticipated,  therefore,  that 
the  Senate  would  favorably  consider  the 
House  amendment.  However,  Senate-House 
eonferenoe  oommtttee  sesskxis  on  S.  880  have 
been  poetponed  twice,  apparently  because  of 
an  all-out  campaign  by  tbe  Forest  Servioe  to 
block  any  agreement  on  tbe  House's  2.000- 
acre  addition. 

The  Foreet  Service  argues  ttiat  the  addi- 
ttoB  oC  this  area  would  dlarapt  Its  fire  pre- 
supprMrtca.  program.  Tike  moat  idgnlfleant 
Foreet  Servioe  ctocnment  on  Its  pUna  for  the 
Sierra  Madre  Bidge  area,  however,  states  that 


a  600-foot-wlde  fuel  break  located  to  ttie 
north  of  the  Sierra  Madre  ridge  road  would 
"materially  aid"  In  fire  protection.  All  of  the 
proposed  additions  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
ridge  road.  The  few  hxmdred  aeree  of  tarush- 
to-grass  "type  conversion"  the  Forest  Sw^oe 
would  conduct  within  tiie  Houae-appiwred 
2,000-acre  addition  would  only  sUghtly  sup- 
plement the  chain  of  natural  grassy  poteeros 
which  already  cover  tbe  Sierra  Madre  rtdge 
and  such  a  major  fuel  break  to  the  north  of 
the  ridge  road  (see  map) .  The  extensive  type 
cQuverslon  fuel  break  program  appar- 
ently was  developed  as  pert  of  a  multiple 
use  plan  for  the  development  erf  the  ridge, 
which  Included  a  ski  resort,  major  camp- 
grounds, and  public  vehlciUar  uae  of  the 
Buckhom  and  Sierra  Madre  lUdge  roads. 
These  intensive  development  plans  have  been 
abandoned,  but  not  the  accompanying  fire 
protection  plan,  which  was  designed  to  cope 
with  the  Increased  fire  hazard  from  mass 
public  use  of  the  area. 

The  three  small  proposed  additions  en- 
compass much  of  the  best  aceDery  In  the 
Mitlre  San  Rafael  area,  as  well  as  Important 
areheologlcai  sites,  rare  transitional  life 
zones,  and  undisturbed  CalLfomia  candor 
habitat.  They  are  minor  extensions  of  the 
Forest  Service's  own  proposed  boundary.  Be- 
cause of  their  many  intrinsic  values,  we  be- 
neve  their  tnclualoB  In  the  San  Rafael  Wild- 
erness Area  merits  vigorous  support. 


PERCENTAGE  DEPICTION  CRI'IICS 
KILLING  THE  GIANT?  OR  THE 
GOOSE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Gor- 
man) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  PkiceI  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  war  shook  the  Middle  East  last 
June,  the  normal  corridors  for  almost 
half  the  free  world's  oU  movements  were 
shut  off.  The  Arab  oU  countries,  as  a 
peevish,  futUe  gesture  to  save  face,  em- 
bargoed oU  shipments  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  West  Ger- 
many. Arab  oU  was  used  as  a  tool  of 
economic-miUtary  blackmalL  But  the 
blackmaU  did  not  work,  simply  because 
the  domestic  oU-producing  industry  in 
tbe  United  States  was  able  to  offset  tbe 
supply  gaps  which  result^  from  this  new 
outbreak  of  IsraeU-Arab  turmolL 

The  unsung  heroes  of  that  situation 
were  the  domestic  petroleum  industry 
and  the  State  oU  regulatory  agencies  so 
often  criticized  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Here  is  an  Industry  that  again,  for  the 
second  time  in  a  decade,  responded  to 
the  needs  of  our  country  and  our  allies 
in  a  situation  Involving  disniption  of 
Middle  East  oU  suppUes.  It  responded  so 
efficiently  to  this  emergency  that  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  ob- 
served that  it  met  aU  needs  without  even 
changing  pace. 

Few  Americans  were  even  ocHisclous  of 
an  oU  crisis  in  the  worid. 

Few  had  any  reason  to  know  that  U£. 
oU  production  was  increased  bar  1.000.090 
barrels  dally  and  that  one  of  the  most 
massive  shipping  readjustmoits  in  mod- 
em history  was  made  to  assure  that  no 
oU  shortages  developed. 

Few  realize  that  the  industry  shifted 
sources  half  way  around  the  globe  for 
more  than  200,000  bcurels  daily  of  pe- 
troleum produces  moving  to  our  Aimed 
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Forces  In  Vietnam,  and  that  not  a  Jeep 
wanted  for  fuel. 

Outside  of  those  In  the  Industry  and 
In  Government  directly  Involved,  few 
were  aware  that  more  than  1,200  old  T-2 
type  World  War  II  tankers  were  pressed 
into  service  to  carry  off  this  world  re- 
shuffling of  oil  supply  lines. 

Twice  in  a  decade  the  industry  has 
responded  to  such  an  oil  disruption,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  Britain  went  shooting  Its 
way  into  the  Suez  Canal  in  1956,  and  the 
late  John  Foster  Dulles  went  as  our 
emissary  to  arbitrate  that  dispute,  he 
carried  among  his  papers  assurance  on 
one  overriding  question  that  was  on  the 
minds  of  Exiropeans  facing  a  long,  cold 
winter:  To  what  extent  could  U.S.  oil 
replace  supplies  cut  off  by  closiure  of  Su- 
ez? When  the  historians  get  around  to 
placing  those  events  in  perspective,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  ignore  that  availabil- 
ity of  U.S.  oil,  which  subsequently  was 
supplied  to  Europe  at  a  rate  of  600,000 
barrels  daily  in  the  6  winter  months  of 
1956-57,  was  the  dominant  considera- 
tion enabling  British  withdrawal  out  of 
Suez  and  possible  prevention  of  world 
war  m. 

Now,  in  the  past  summer,  we  have  had 
a  repetition  of  that  tense  situation.  In 
accomplishing  what  was  accomplished 
without  appearing  to  change  p&ce,  the 
domestic  oil  industry  demonstrated  once 
again  its  unparalleled  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  coimtry  and  to  the  safety 
and  well-being  of  all  Americans.  In  re- 
sponding to  this  world  oil  crisis  as  it  did, 
it  earned  the  gratitude  of  every  Ameri- 
can, and  the  respect  of  every  Member  of 
this  body. 

But  it  is  a  paradox  of  our  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  industry  which  can  and 
does  perform  near  miracles  to  see  that 
no  American  goes  without  oil  tmd  no 
American  fighting  man  without  fuel,  in 
an  oil  crisis  of  global  proportions,  not 
only  goes  without  due  recognition  for 
that  achievement — but  is  without  ques- 
tion the  No.  1  whipping  boy  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  and  of  a  handfull  of  car- 
toonists and  columnists  whose  creden- 
tials for  distortion  are  well-known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

I  find  that  some  of  my  colleagues,  for 
purposes  known  but  to  themselves,  get 
amusement  out  of  condemning  the  oil 
regulatory  programs  of  Texas  and  her 
sister  oil-producing  States.  The  State  oil 
conservation  programs  are  decried  as 
"price  props,"  and  as  "State  cartels," 
among  other  baseless  epithets. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  programs  and  these  programs 
alone  are  responsible  for  excess  oil  pro- 
ducing capacity  which  was  called  into 
play  and  which  enabled  us  to  ignore  the 
Arab  attempt  at  blackmail.  Except  for 
these  programs,  this  country  would  have 
no  surplus  oil  producing  capacity.  Except 
for  these  programs,  we  would  have  an  oil 
famine.  How  anyone  can  reason  that  the 
consumer  suffers  fnxn  abundant  supply 
and  would  pay  less  for  petroleum  supplies 
if  we  had  pursued  policies  leading  to  cer- 
tain oil  famine  is  a  mystery  that  I  con- 
fess I  am  unable  to  unravel. 

The  strains  of  adjiisting  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis  caused  shifting  of  some  UB. 
coastal  tankers  into  military  fueling  nms 
to  Vietnam.  This  delayed  but  did  not  pre- 


vent the  buildup  of  east  coast  heating  oil 
stocks  for  use  this  winter.  Those  stocks 
now  are  in  better  shape  than  a  year  ago 
when  they  were  more  than  adequate.  But 
it  was  distressing  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  some  Members  of  this  House,  as  well 
as  some  Senators,  did  not  wait  until  the 
oil  crisis  was  at  an  end  until  they  began 
agitating  for  an  end  to  controls  on  heat- 
ing oil  imports. 

In  other  words,  they  proposed  to  re- 
ward the  domestic  oil  industry  for  an  un- 
paralleled response  to  a  crisis  by  turning 
its  markets  for  the  second  most  Impor- 
tant petroleum  product  over  to  foreign 
oil.  I  submit  that  this  is  indeed  a  warped 
sense  of  gratitude  for  a  Job  well  done.  It 
also  would  be  a  sure  formula  for  extend- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  domestic  industry 
could  not  respond  to  the  next  petroleum 
crisis. 

The  continuing  attacks  on  State  regu- 
latory programs  and  the  mandatory  oil 
import  program  are  nothing  more  than 
unthinking  assaults  on  policies  which 
have  been  vital  in  preserving  our  ability 
to  meet  emergency  oil  requirements  from 
domestic  sources.  When  that  ability  is 
lost,  our  position  as  a  world  power  will 
also  be  lost.  Any  who  doubt  this  need  only 
ponder  momentarily  the  fact  that  Soviet 
Russia  would  be  the  only  remaining  ma- 
jor world  power  with  petroleum  supplies 
adequate  to  its  ovm  needs. 

Now,  I  come  to  a  third  element  of  min- 
erals policy  that  is  under  assault  and 
without  which  this  country  long-since 
would  have  been  in  a  have-not  position 
as  to  petroleimi.  I  refer  to  the  percentage 
depletion  provision  of  our  tax  law,  which 
was  initiated  by  this  Congress  in  the 
1920 's  to  prevent  a  threatening  shortage 
of  oil.  Only  a  brief  examination  of  the 
41-year  record  since  enactment  of  that 
differential  tax  concept,  which  now  ap- 
plies to  more  than  100  minerals.  Illus- 
trates that  it  was  perhaps  the  wisest  tax 
policy  ever  implemented  by  Congress. 

It  brought  forth  Investments  which  re- 
sulted in  an  oil  abundance  that  has  made 
this  Nation  the  biggest  per  capita  user 
of  energy  at  the  lowest  per  capita  cost. 
As  Secretary  Stewart  Udall  pointed  out 
only  recently,  the  total  energy  bill  in 
America — for  oil,  natural  gas,  coal,  and 
water  power — adds  up  to  only  3  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  And  it  can 
be  proven  that  our  standard  of  living, 
the  world's  highest,  has  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  our  high  level  of  energy  con- 
stunption;  by  contrast,  India,  with  the 
lowest  living  standard,  also  hap[>ens  to 
be  the  lowest  per  capita  user  of  inani- 
mate energy. 

Now,  the  critics  of  percentage  deple- 
tion conveniently  gloss  over  the  many 
evidences  that  this  differential  tax  policy 
has  obtained  precisely  the  result  that 
the  Congress  hoped  for.  It  resulted  in 
more  oil  and  gas,  at  a  lower  cost  to  con- 
sumers, and  stimulated  an  expansion  In 
our  energy- fed  Industrial  economy 
which  nourishes  a  bsise  productive  in- 
come— subject  to  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral taxes — that  exceeds  that  of  the  en- 
tire remainder  of  the  free  world. 

The  tax  provisions  which  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  condemn  with  such  fre- 
quency, Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  a  vital 


element  in  making  all  this  possible.  No 
economist  that  I  know  will  deny  that 
the  depletion  provision  has  indeed 
spurred  risk-taking  in  oil  exploration 
and,  as  a  result,  has  meant  more  oil  at 
lower  prices  to  consumers.  And  econ- 
omist critics  acknowledge,  very  readily — 
which  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  my 
colleagues  who  criticize  this  provision — 
that  elimination  of  percentage  deple- 
tion, or  reduction  of  the  rate.  Inevitably 
would  mean  less  oil  at  higher  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  so  many 
estimates  of  how  much  would  be  gained 
by  the  Treasury  if  the  depletion  provi- 
sion on  petroleiun  were  eliminated  that 
I  find  it  impossible  to  keep  track  of  the 
various  figures.  Most,  I  find,  are  simply 
what  we  in  Texas  call  "butterfly  statis- 
tics," plucked  out  of  the  air.  I  would 
like  to  give  you  an  estimate  with  which 
even  the  Treasury  would  agree:  Based 
on  the  present  27.5  percent  depletion  rate 
on  oil  and  gas,  the  tax  saving  which  Con- 
gress intended  to  be  used  as  "seed 
com" — to  be  plowed  betels.  Into  ex- 
ploratory effort  to  replace  petroleum 
supplies  depleted  each  year — amounts 
to  about  $1.2  billion. 

Now,  some  of  the  more  flamboyant  of 
the  critics  of  this  provision  declared  that 
It  permits  oil  producers  to  recoup  their 
costs  many  times  over.  One  Member  of 
the  other  body  has  even  declared  that 
depletion  claimed  over  the  life  of  a  prop- 
erty averages  out  to  10  times  the  invest- 
ment. How  so  scientific  and  precise  an 
answer  was  arrived  at  is  a  matter  I  will 
leave  to  those  who  are  willing  to  engage 
in  futile  speculation. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  in  assaying 
the  effects  of  such  tax  policy,  realism 
dictates  that  such  analysis  be  done  in 
relation  to  overall  industry  activity,  and 
impacts  on  industry  operations  as  a 
whole.  I  know,  if  we  had  access  to  thn 
tax  records,  which  none  of  us  Is  sup- 
posed to  have,  that  we  undoubtedly  could 
single  out  particular  tax  clrcimistances, 
in  particular  years,  for  particular  tax- 
payers in  any  Industry,  which  could  be 
criticized,  or  envied  if  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  tax  law  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  envy. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  domestic  oil 
producing  Industry  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  find  that  petroleiun  explora- 
tion, drilling  and  development  currently 
Involves  expenditures  of  more  than  $7 
billion  a  year.  The  $1.2  billion  returned  to 
the  oil  and  gas  producing  industry 
through  percentage  depletion  is.  there- 
fore, about  one-sixth  of  the  total  expend- 
itures involved  in  finding  and  develop- 
ing adequate  petroleum  supplies  for  the 
future.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that, 
for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  the  depletion 
provision  does  not  and  cannot  return 
many  times  the  cost  of  exploratlon-drlll- 
ing-development,  but  in  fact  covers  only 
about  20  percent  of  these  costs. 

If  we  eliminated  depletion  as  it  ap- 
plies to  oil  and  gas,  therefore,  we  would 
transfer  to  the  Treasury  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  dollars  now  being  spent  on 
domestic  oil  and  gas  exploration,  drill- 
ing and  development.  The  immediate 
effect  would  be  to  cut  fimds  available 
for  these  essential  activities  by  20  per- 
cent: the  long-range  effect  would  be  to 


dry  up  exploratory  activity  entirely  be- 
cause petroleiun  production  would  be  the 
only  industrial  activity  in  America  de- 
nied at  least  a  partial  return  of  capital 
through  the  tax  laws;  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect, of  course,  would  be  a  cessation  of 
all  effort  to  replace  depleting  petroleum 
resources  that  are  currently  being  con- 
sumed. 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  turn  of  events, 
Mr.  Speaker,  can  be  readily  recognized. 
Already,  the  level  of  petroleum  expora- 
Uon  and  drilling  in  the  United  States  ic 
depressed  and  inadequate.  The  domestic 
petroleum  Industry  is  in  its  11th  year  of 
decline  in  exporatory  drilling  activity. 
Since  1960.  UJS.  reserves  to  production 
ratio  tias  dropped  from  12  to  I  to  Just 
over  10  to  1.  In  other  words,  our  proved 
petroleum  resources  have  dropped  from 
a  12-year  supply  to  a  10-year  supply.  In 
3  of  the  past  7  years,  we  actually  pro- 
duced more  oil  In  this  country  than  we 
found;  In  other  words,  in  those  3  years 
we  had  a  net  drop  In  our  proved  re- 
serves in  the  ground.  In  the  other  4 
years,  we  barely  held  our  own. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  past  few 
years,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  warned  that  the  level  of  exploratory 
activity  to  turn  up  new  oil  reserves  has 
been  Inadequate.  In  the  face  of  declining 
exploration,  now  at  a  level  almost  50  per- 
cent below  10  years  ago.  the  Department 
has  estimated  that,  to  provide  adequate 
supplies  for  the  future,  the  domestic  in- 
dustry should  be  finding  and  developing 
5.5  billion  barrels  of  new  oil  each  year. 
The  Department  estimated  that  in  the 
period  1965-80,  the  domestic  industry 
should  find  and  develop  83  billion  barrels 
of  new  liquid  petroleum  reserves,  and  450 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 

Current  discoveries  are  turning  up  re- 
serves of  less  than  one-half  this  rate;  so 
we  are  proceeding  steadily  and  Inevitably 
toward  the  day,  in  the  not-too-distant 
future,  when  we  will  be  a  "have  not" 
country  as  to  oil  supplies.  That  day  Is 
coming  to  the  regret  of  each  of  us  unless 
aome  means  are  found  and  Implemented 
to  restore  adequate  economic  incentive 
to  the  search  for  oil  and  gas  in  this  coun- 
try. That  day  of  oU  famine  would  be 
hastened  if  this  Congress  chose  to  repeal 
a  tax  provision,  percentage  depletion, 
which  has  been  built  into  the  economic 
processes  of  the  petroleum  industry  for 
41  years. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  col- 
leagues who  apparently  feel,  and  who 
mislead  others  into  the  notion,  that  the 
oil  and  gas  producing  Industry  is  so  awe- 
somely rich  that  it  could  pay  another  $1.2 
billion  with  no  economic  repercussions, 
with  no  effects  upon  already  inadequate 
exploratory  levels,  with  no  results  for  the 
consumer,  with  no  dangers  to  our  ability 
to  maintain  adequate  future  oil  and  gas 
supplies,  are  indulging  themselves  in  an 
economic  daydream.  I  realize  some  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  themselves  mis- 
led by  those  who  claim  that  an  end  to 
depletion  would  fatten  the  Treasury  by 
$4  billion  and  even  by  up  to  $10  billion. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  true ;  but  the  Idea 
that  a  defense-vital  Industry,  already  be- 
set with  overwhelming  economic  Ills, 
could  be  hit  for  up  to  10  billion  additional 
dollars  with  no  lasting  effect  Is  Just  to  In- 
flate the  fantasy  a  mite. 


I  have  said.  Mr.  Speaker,  thai  the  real 
ben^dary  of  percentage  depletion  has 
been  the  consumer  of  petroleum  pro- 
ducts. This  becomes  apparent  when  we 
examine  the  record  of  prices  for  the  pe- 
troleiun industry's  principal  product, 
gasoline,  since  the  27  >4  percent  deple- 
tion rate  was  adopted.  The  average  price 
of  regular  grade  gasoline,  excluding 
taxes,  in  November  1966,  is  1.7  cents  per 
gallon  more  than  the  average  price  of  a 
far  inferior  gasoline  in  1926,  the  year  the 
present  depletition  rate  was  initiated. 

Far  more  telling,  however.  Is  the 
amount  of  gasoline  the  average  Ameri- 
can can  buy.  In  1926.  an  hour's  average 
U.S.  wage  would  pay  for  2.3  gallons  of 
gasoline.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1956.  an 
hour's  wage  would  buy  6.6  gallons  of 
gasoline,  and  by.  1966.  8.4  gallons  of 
gasoline  could  be  purchased  with  an 
average  hour's  income  by  a  U.S.  wage 
earner — there  and  a  half  times  more  than 
in  1926,  and  about  30  i>ercent  more  than 
10  years  ago.  These  figures  came  from  the 
data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co. 

These  facts  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
depletion  provision  has  greately  bene- 
fited consumers  of  petroleum  products, 
but  these  benefits  would  have  been  far 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  rising  Federal 
and  State  taxes  on  gasolines.  The  figures 
I  have  used  include  gasoline  taxes.  If  we 
exclude  these  taxes,  which  are  more 
than  four  times  as  high  as  In  1926.  and 
average  10.5  cents  a  gallon,  then  an 
hour's  wage  in  1966  would  buy  12.6  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  or  almost  five  times  as 
much  as  in  1926. 

Now.  it  has  been  said.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  because  of  percentage  depletion,  the 
on  and  gas  producing  industry  does  not 
pay  its  "fair  share'"  of  taxes.  On  the  basis 
of  the  facts,  this  is  among  the  most  in- 
credible delusions  that  ever  seized  some 
of  our  chronically  deluded  coliminlsts 
and  cartoonists. 

Last  year  in  the  United  States,  the 
total  gross  value  of  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  production  at  the  wellhead  was  $11.4 
binion.  In  this  same  year.  1966,  totsil 
domestic  taxes  paid  by  the  petroleum  in- 
dustry, excluding  Federal  and  State  ex- 
cise taJses.  but  including  severance,  pro- 
duction, ad  valorem.  Income  and  other 
taxes,  added  up  to  $2,450,582,000.  These 
tax  collections,  in  other  words,  were  the 
equivalent  of  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  gross  value  of  1966  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction In  the  United  States. 

In  1966.  Mr.  Speaker,  State  and  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  collected  on  motor  fuel, 
lubricating  oil  and  kerosene  totaled  $8 
billion.  The  tax  revenues,  collected  by 
the  industry  for  State  and  Federal  gov- 
ernments, were  the  equivalent  of  70  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  produced  last  year. 

I  will  cite  one  more  figure:  XJS.  Gov- 
ernment lease  bonuses,  rentals,  and 
royalties  collected  from  the  domestic  oil 
and  gas  producing  industry.  In  the  latest 
fiscal  year,  these  collections  totaled  $883 
TTiiinnn — equivalent  of  7.7  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  UJS.  crude  oil  and  natural 
gas  production  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Government  re- 
venues paid  and  generated  by  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  Industry,  all  nonexclse 


taxes — using  the  1963  figure — total 
State  and  Federal  gasoline  taxes,  and 
Federal  Government  oil  and  gas  lease 
and  royalty  payments,  totaled  $11.34  bil- 
lion. These  Government  revenues  alone, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  almost  equivalent  to  the 
total  value  of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas 
production,  at  the  wellhead,  in  1966. 

This  Is  only  the  beginning,  and  I  wish 
there  were  reliable  statistical  data  on  the 
total  Government  revenues  generated 
by  the  oil  and  gas  producing  industry. 
These  estimates,  for  exan;ple,  do  not  in- 
clude the  tremendous  St.ate  and  Federal 
taxes  paid  by  interstate  natural  gas  pipe- 
lines and  by  natural  gas  utilities, 
throughout  nearly  every  sector  of  Amer- 
ica. It  does  not  Include  the  local.  State 
and  Federal  taxes  paid  by  petrochemical 
manufacturers  which  process  some  600,- 
000  barrels  dally  of  petroleum  liquids 
into  products  which  last  year  had  a  ship- 
ping value  of  $18  billion,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Lastly,  I  have  no  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
estimating  the  State  and  Federal  sales, 
ad  valorem,  income  E^id  other  taxes  paid 
by  2,000,000  employees  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  In  the  United  States.  I  believe  It 
would  be  safe  to  say  these  revenues 
would  total  not  millions,  but  Into  the  bil- 
lions. 

There  is  no  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  esti- 
mate the  tax  revenues  which  emanate 
to  local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
from  the  many  enterprises  closely  re- 
lated to  oil  and  gas  drilling  and  develop- 
ment— the  hundreds  of  drilling  equip- 
ment, supply,  and  service  firms  that  are 
Important  economic  cogs  In  every  oU 
community  In  32  oil  and  gas  producing 
States. 

If  thtf  e  were  some  way  to  total  It  all 
up.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Industry  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
accuse  of  avoiding  its  fair  share  of  taxes 
probably  generates  more  governmental 
revenues  t.hnn  any  Industry  on  a  dollar 
for  dollar  basis,  and  undoubtedly  gen- 
erates total  taxes  of  all  kinds  of  several 
times  over  the  total  gross  value  of  all 
domestic  crude  oil  and  natonJ  gas  pro- 
duction. 

Why  does  the  industry  generate  tax 
revenues  on  such  a  scale?  Because, 
thimir-g  to  a  wise  tax  policy  which  has 
returned  to  the  Government  many  times 
over  its  basic  direct  revenue  costs,  the 
domestic  industry  has  found  energy  sup- 
plies in  such  quantities  that  oil  and  gas. 
at  the  wellhead,  have  been  low-cost 
enough  that  the  end  product  has  been 
able,  thus  far.  to  sustain  these  large  and 
increasing  direct  taxes  within  the  con- 
sumers' means  to  pay.  That  Is  why  the 
50  States,  last  year.  oouM  ooUeat  $4.7  bil- 
lion in  gasoline  taxes,  and  the  Federal 
Government  another  $3.1  billion  In  gaso- 
line taxes. 

I  repeat  and  reemphaslze  and  fore- 
warn my  colleagues  who  have  been  mis- 
led on  this  Important  matter  that  to 
tamper  with  percentage  depletion  which 
has  worked  so  well,  can  only  transfer  to 
the  consumer  the  burden  of  finding  the 
tremendous  petroleum  supplies  required 
for  the  future.  The  alternative  to  higher 
prices  in  the  event  of  higher  taxes  Is. 
obviously,  less  exploration,  less  drilling, 
and  ultimately  less  c^  and  gas.  In  either 
case.  It  would  be  the  Government  and 
the  public  coffers  that  would  suffer  the 
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most.  In  the  latter  case,  it  would  be  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
that  we  would  pay  as  a  rather  high  price 
for  the  folly  of  undoing  a  tax  concept 
that  has  served  this  Nation  well  by  any 
standard  that  a  fair  man  could  use. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  stand  ready  to 
fight  for  the  rights  of  every  Member  of 
this  House  to  express  his  convictions,  Mr. 
Speller,  but  it  distresses  me  to  witness 
waves  of  proposals  to  "get"  the  oil  in- 
dustry when  it  is  so  apparent  that  much 
of  this  effort  is  inspired  by  the  distor- 
tions of  a  small  clique  of  coliunnists.  car- 
toonists, and  harpoonlsts  who  refuse  to 
let  facts  stand  in  their  way.  Some  of  the 
statements  put  into  the  Record  in  only 
recent  weeks,  in  support  of  various  pro- 
posals to  cut  or  eliminate  depletion  pro- 
visions, reflect  these  distortions,  in  accu- 
racies, and  deliberate  attempts  to  suscribe 
to  these  provisions  purposes  that  are  il- 
legitimate, results  that  are  immoral,  and 
alliances  that  are  corrupt. 

I  would  cite  one  example,  Mr.  Speaker. 
One  of  our  flamboyant  Washington- 
based  coliminists  has  devoted  much  ef- 
fort recently  to  a  tirade  of  condemna- 
tion and  exaggeration  that  is  beyond  be- 
lief. In  one  of  these  columns,  this  par- 
ticular writer  took  full  credit  for  recruit- 
ing one  Member  of  this  House  to  sponsor 
a  bill  to  reduce  the  oil  and  gas  depletion 
rate.  He  boasted  that  the  Congressman 
got  so  much  mail  as  a  result  of  his 
columns  exposing  this  "immoral"  benefit 
for  "oil  bilUonnaires,"  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  put  in  his  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  dirty  up  at  least 
20  pages  of  the  Record  with  the  irre- 
sponsible charges  of  this  coliminist  at- 
tributing to  the  petroleum  industry — 
which  is  peopled  with  as  fine  Americans 
as  any  industry  or  any  profession — 
moral  decay  and  corruption  which  do  not 
exist. 

Here  Is  one  far  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion by  this  Washington  columnist : 

Closing  the  oU  and  gas  loophol 
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He  wrote — 
would  bring  In  tlO  billion. 

The  most  generous  thing  that  can  be 
said  about  this  figure,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  it  is  most  unscientific.  It  happens 
that  the  total  value  of  UJS.  oil  and  gas 
production  is  not  quite  $12  billion,  so, 
according  to  this  columnist,  closing  of 
the  "loopholes"  could  result  in  taxing 
away  more  than  80  percent  of  the  gross 
revenue  of  the  domestic  oil  producing 
industry.  What  kind  of  tax  justice  is 
this?  Yet  this  is  the  kind  of  misleading 
statement  which  this  columnist  says 
stirred  hundreds  of  letters  which  forced 
a  Member  of  this  House  to  put  in  a  bill 
to  cut  the  depletion  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  mention  one  dis- 
torted example  which  has  become  a 
stock  missile  of  the  antidepletion  col- 
umnist. It  was  long  ago  discredited,  but 
these  critics  not  only  continue  to  use  it, 
they  embellish  it  with  psychedelic  ad- 
jectives. I  refer  to  the  example  recited 
on  the  Senate  floor  almost  4  years  ago  by 
former  Senator  Paul  Douglas.  It  In- 
volved an  "oilman"  who  made  a  "$26 
million  profit"  and  "paid  no  taxes."  At 
that  time,  Senator  Akderson,  of  New 
Mexico,  put  Into  the  Record  facts  which 


proved  conclusively  that  the  loss  carry- 
over provisions  and  capital  gain  treat- 
ment— two  provisions  that  apply  to  all 
taxpayers — were  the  dominant  pro- 
visions affecting  the  tax  result  in  this 
much-cited  case. 

Senator  Douglas  admitted  at  that 
time,  and  it  is  in  the  Ricoro  of  February 
6,  1964,  that  only  $10  million  of  the  $26 
million  was  applicable  to  the  taxable 
year,  and  acknowledged  that  tax  liabil- 
ity in  this  case  was  reduced  by  the  capi- 
tal gain  provision.  The  transaction  did 
not  involve  production  of  oil,  but  was 
primarily  a  real  estate  sale. 

Despite  these  facts,  some  of  our  col- 
umnist friends  continue — these  4  years 
later — to  recite  this  misleading  example 
and  to  attribute  the  tax  circumstance  of 
this  taxpayer  entirely  to  the  percentage 
depletion  provision.  This  is  a  gross  and 
unfair  deception.  Again,  these  are  the 
kinds  of  facts  that  this  one  coliunnist 
boasts  resulted  in  his  New  Jersey  readers 
demanding  that  their  Congressman 
sponsor  a  bill  which  would,  &a  this  col- 
umnist put  it,  "reduce  the  immoral  27>/4- 
percent  depletion  allowance  to  12  per- 
cent." 

He  wrote  in  his  column  that  an  aide 
to  a  Congressman  from  New  Jersey  in- 
formed him  that  the  pressure  from  the 
Congressman's  constituents  was  the  "di- 
rect result"  of  his  columns  on  the  deple- 
tion allowance  scandal  carried  in  a  New 
Jersey  newspaper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  arrogant 
claim  Is  not  true.  By  the  distortions,  half- 
truths,  and  whole  lies  written  by  this 
particular  columnist,  the  editors  of  that 
newspaper  were  used  and  their  readers 
duped.  If  citizens  reaction  to  this  kind 
of  muck  did,  in  fact,  lead  a  Congressman 
to  sponsor  a  bill,  then  I  would  hope  the 
Congressman  would  withdraw  his  bill 
and  apologize  to  his  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  30  other 
bills  which  have  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
would,  in  various  degrees,  reduce  the  oil 
and  gas  depletion  rate.  Some  of  these 
proposals  would  eliminate  all  mineral 
depletion  allowances.  It  is  distressing, 
indeed,  that  an  industry  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  development  of 
our  coimtry  should  suddenly  find  Itself 
the  target  of  almost  imbelievable 
journalistic  attacks  and  agitation  from 
Members  of  this  body  to  take  actions 
which  would  kill  what  remains  of  the  oil- 
producing  industry  in  the  United  States. 

Those  who  would  do  these  things  have 
decided  one  of  two  things :  First,  that  we 
no  longer  need  a  domestic  oil-producing 
industry  and  should  take  that  step  to- 
ward dependence  on  Arab  oil  which  only 
recently  has  been  denied  us,  or,  second, 
that  the  American  consumer  can  pay 
substantially  more  for  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  through  much  higher  prices. 
We  cannot  "soak  the  oil  Industry"  with- 
out repercussions  that  we  will  each  live 
to  regret;  and  he  who  deludes  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  into  believing  that  the 
petroleum  industry  can  be  gouged  for 
another  $1  biUlon  or  $5  bUllon  or  $10 
billion  with  no  economic  Shockwaves  is 
perpetrating  a  hoax  upon  this  Congress 
and  upon  the  American  people. 

I  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 


some  facts  of  life  with  respect  to  earn- 
ings in  the  petroleum  Industry.  In  the 
years  1955  through  1965,  the  average  rate 
of  return  for  aU  manufacturing  indus- 
tries averaged  10.6  percent.  For  these 
same  years,  the  rate  of  return  for  the 
domestic  petroleum  industry  averaged 
9.5  percent — more  than  a  full  percentage 
point  lower  than  for  all  manufacturing 
industries. 

Normally,  most  of  us  accept  the  prov- 
able fact  that  no  matter  what  kind  of  tax 
is  levied  against  whom.  It  is.  In  the  end, 
all  of  us,  we  the  consumers,  who  pay  that 
tax.  Yet,  the  critics  of  the  percentage  de- 
pletion provision  glibly  imply  that  this 
Congress  could  sock  the  oil  producing  in- 
dustry, already  with  a  rate  of  return  con- 
sistently below  that  of  industry  gen- 
erally, with  additional  billions  in  taxes 
and  that  there  would  be  no  adverse  con- 
sequences. Those  who  would  promote  this 
fantasy  must  take  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  for  economic  illiterates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize  what  I 
have  tried  to  say: 

First.  Percentage  depletion  has  accom- 
plished what  the  Congress  intended,  thus 
far  resulting  in  adequate  oil  and  gas  to 
meet  our  growing  needs  in  peacetime, 
and  to  meet  emergency  requirements 
over  and  above  normal  consumption. 

Second.  Percentage  depletion  primari- 
ly has  benefited  the  consumer  who  today 
can  buy,  with  an  hour's  wage,  five  times 
as  much  gasoline,  excluding  taxes,  as  he 
could  buy  with  an  hour's  earnings  in 
1926. 

Third.  Percentage  depletion,  by  en- 
couraging the  search  for  and  develop- 
ment of  abundant  petroleum  supplies, 
has  provided  such  low-cost  products  as 
to  enable  governments,  States  and  Fed- 
eral, to  extract  tax  revenues  of  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  hundreds  of  times 
over  the  much-discussed  "cost"  of  per- 
centage depletion. 

Fourth.  While  meeting  requirements 
of  the  largest  energy-consuming  nation 
in  history  at  a  price  within  the  means  of 
all,  and  stimulating  unmatched  Oovem- 
ment  revenues,  the  petroleiun  industry 
has  realized  a  return  on  investment  be- 
low that  of  Industry  generally. 

Fifth.  With  percentage  depletion,  do- 
mestic oU  and  gas  exploration  and  de- 
velopment are  in  the  11th  consecu- 
tive year  of  decline,  and  our  oil  and  gas 
reserves  are  declining  as  a  result.  With- 
out percentage  depletion,  I  submit  that 
these  imhealthy  industry  trends  would 
be  accelerated  to  the  extent  that  the 
domestic  industry  may  never  recover  to 
a  healthy  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  last  point  that 
concerns  me  more  than  all  other  con- 
siderations. I  do  not  want  this  nation  to 
lose  its  position  of  self-sufSciency  as  to 
fuels;  because,  once  that  happens,  our 
position  of  strength  will  have  evapo- 
rated.  I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  startling  fact :  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
with  the  tremendously  sophisticated 
weaponry  we  are  using  in  a  "limited  war," 
the  U.S.  military  consumed,  within  a  few 
thousand  barrels,  1,000,000  barrels  of 
petroleum  products  daily.  This  exceeded 
the  peak  military  demands  of  World  War 
n,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  we  are  that  dependent  upon  ade- 


quate, reliable  oil  supplies  in  a  limited 
conflict,  I  leave  to  my  colleagues  to  sur- 
mise how  much  greater  would  be  our  need 
for  oil  in  a  broader  conflict. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  consider  the  result  of  tam- 
pering with  the  depletion  provision :  the 
long-term  result  to  American  consumers 
and  our  national  security,  not  just  the 
temporary  gain  that  the  Treasury  might 
realize.  I  know  some  of  our  columnist 
friends  would  look  upon  themselves  as 
giant  killers  if  this  Congress  would  heed 
some  of  their  misinformation,  and  act 
to  deal  a  death  blow  to  the  oil  industry. 
But  doing  away  with  percentage  deple- 
tion would  not  kill  the  giant,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  would  kill  the  goose  which 
has  laid  the  golden  eggs  of  abundant  oil 
and  gas,  at  low  prices,  and  at  the  same 
time,  has  generated  Government  reve- 
nues of  unprecedented  scale. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  AND  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OP  COMMERCE 
HOWARD  SAMUELS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Binghah]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPELAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
swearing-in    ceremonies    for    our    new 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  Howard 
Samuels,    President   Johnson    issued    a 
challenge  to  a  man  who  has  thrived  on 
challenge. 

After  a  distinguished  career  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  n — attaining 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  at  25 — 
Howard  Samuels  began  his  own  business 
in  an  abandoned  New  York  schoolhouse 
and  built  the  enterprise  into  an  indus- 
trial leader. 

While  managing  his  enterprise.  Under 
Secretary  Samuels  has  fully  responded 
to  civic  and  national  challenge  by  throw- 
ing himself  into  a  host  of  city,  State, 
and  National  public  service  projects. 

This  son  of  New  York  now  faces  his 
sternest  challenge — too  enlist  the  genius 
of  private  enterprise  in  fighting  the  war 
on  poverty. 

As  President  Johnson  noted,  the 
Government  alone  cannot  eradicate  the 
slums  in  which  10  percent  of  our  people 
jnust  live,  nor  train  the  half-million 
Jiard-core  vmemployed  who  live  as  an 
invisible  underclass  in  our  midst. 

Howard  J.  Samuels  will  have  mastered 
his  greatest  challenge  if  he  can  involve 
the  businesses  of  America  in  what  Presi- 
dent Johnson  described  as  the  "real  busi- 
ness of  America";  the  eradication  of  pov- 
erty and  degradation  from  the  face 
of  America. 

The  President  has  selected  the  right 
:man  for  this  enormously  challenging 
task.  The  Nation's  hopes  are  with  him. 


RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  PO- 
LANCO-ABREU  WORKS  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  db  la  Oarza]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
my  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  the 
Commonwetdth  of  Puerto  Rico,  our  col- 
league, Santiago  Polanco-Abreu.  It  is  my 
complete  pleasure  and  honor  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  all,  the  speech  Resident 
Commissioner  Polanco-Abreu  made  be- 
fore the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission: 

I  appreciate  this  opportiinlty  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  faced  by  my 
fellow  Puerto  Rlcans  both  on  the  Island  and 
in  those  mainland  communities  where  they 
work  and  live  In  substantial  niunbers. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  that 
Puerto  Rlcans  In  the  United  States  now  num- 
ber well  over  a  million.  In  New  York  City 
alone  approximately  760,000  Puerto  Rlcans 
reside  alongside  of  Jews.  Negroes,  ItaUans, 
Irish  and  other  great  minorities  that  make 
up  that  multl-ethnlc  metropolis. 

Puerto  Rlcans  today  make  up  significant 
elements  of  the  social  complex  of  the  main 
cities  of  this  country.  Indeed,  there  are 
Puerto  Ricans  residing  In  every  state,  in- 
cluding, of  course,  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  areas  of  the  United  States. 

Puerto  Ricans,  along  with  other  Spanish- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  United  States  make 
up  the  second  largest  minority  population 
facing  discrimination  of  a  social  and  eco- 
nomic nature. 

Because  in  your  deliberations  you  will  be 
dealing  from  time  to  time  with  situations 
Involving  Puerto  Rlcan  people,  I  feel  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  you  have  a  distinct  under- 
standing of  the  characteristics  of  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  and,  indeed,  a  mental  picture  of  him. 
First,  almost  all  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
may  come  to  your  attention  will  have  had 
very  poor  and  humble  beginnings.  They  will 
have  known  the  true  meaning  of  poverty, 
and  they  will  have  experienced  Its  physical 
aches  and  its  mental  pains.  Nevertheless,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  is  not  one  to  despair  his  situa- 
tion, or  to  give  up  and  accept  as  final  scane- 
thing  less  than  he  Is  capable  of.  He  carries 
In  his  breast  a  burning  ambition  and  an  in- 
destructible faith  In  the  future.  In  employ- 
ment, the  measure  of  trust  and  responslbUlty 
given  blm  Is  more  valued  than  the  gauge  of 
his  pay  check. 

Because  of  his  experience  with  poverty,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  wUl  engage  In  an  endless 
str-aggle  against  It.  but  this  engagement  is 
constructive  and  peaceful,  because  while  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  is  emotional  by  nature,  he  Is 
not,  with  rare  exceptions,  given  to  violence. 
Perhaps,  this  Is  because  of  his  early  family 
training,  the  large  composition  of  his  famUy, 
the  close  famUy  ties,  his  highly  dlsclpUned 
family  training,  and  his  resultant  respect  for 
the  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family.  I 
have  observed  Instances  In  some  mainland 
communities  of  a  departxu'e  from  family  re- 
spect and  authority,  and  a  consequent  lack 
of  control  of  youngsters  growing  through 
their  teens.  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  respect  for 
family  authority  is  maintained  until  adult- 
hood, and  even  beyond  that,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  live  within  the  same 
household.  The  Puerto  Rlcan,  then,  is  not 
difficult  to  control,  because  his  Inherent  re- 
spect for  authority  Is  transferred  to  the 
community  and  to  those  responsible  for 
maintaining  law  and  order. 

The  stateside  Puerto  Rlcan  Is  essentially  a 
migratory  person,  who  has  been  forced  to 
leave  his  boyhood  community  and  ultimately 
his  beloved  Island  because  of  the  necessity  of 


earning  a  livelihood — of  obtaining  the  merest 
essential  human  necessaries.  By  habit,  he  is 
equipped  to  adjust  to  a  different  environ- 
ment, different  people,  different  customs,  and 
changing  conditions  in  a  changing  world. 
And  he  has  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future. 
When  he  comes  to  the  mainland,  he  comes 
as  a  feUow  American,  fiercely  proud  of  his 
VS.  citizenship  and  ready  to  accept  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  defend  it  If  need  be 
with  his  life.  The  Puerto  Rlcan  is  not  an  ac- 
cessible prey  to  "Isms".  Characteristically,  he 
Is  In  love  with  democracy. 

Because  Puerto  Rlcans  are  essentially  a 
rural  people,  they  are  neighborly,  receptive  to 
strangers  and  hospitable  to  all.  They  enjoy 
the  company  of  others,  and-,  they  celebrate 
their  Uttle  victories  of  the  day  or  bury  their 
frustrations  In  an  atmosphere  of  galty  which 
they  create.  They  love  parties,  and  the 
climate  of  music  and  dancing  Is  a  way  of  life 
with  them.  There  Is  almost  complete  and 
toU-l  participation  by  all  on  these  occasions. 
The  Puerto  Rlcan  has  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  community  functions  and  a  deep  pride 
and  Interest  In  the  community  structure.  As 
soon  as  he  Is  able,  he  will  seek  a  place  on  the 
ladder  of  community  responsibility. 

I  hope  that  this  description  will  help  you, 
as  to  this  segment  of  the  American  people,  in 
meeting  the  task  you  face  as  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Conunlsslon. 

Your  mission  Is  central  to  the  social  and 
economic  weU  being  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  necessary  and  proper  power  of  your 
office  Is  of  special  significance  not  only  to  the 
American  negro  and  other  minority  groups, 
but  also  to  the  Spanish-speaking  people  who 
face  discrimination.  The  responsibility  to  as- 
sure that  equal  employment  opportunities 
exist  for  all  our  citizens  is  Indeed  a  burden 
of  noble  proportions. 

Your  objective  Is  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  enhancement  of  the  worth  of  the 
individual  regardless  of  race,  color,  creed, 
national  origin  or  sex. 

Your  conunltment  is  to  the  recognition 
and  acknowledgment  of  universal  slmUari- 
tles  In  the  human  experience  and  not  to  the 
differences  which  may  set  us  apart. 

However,  in  pursuing  this  task,  and  In 
achieving  your  objectives  It  Is  essential  that 
the  many  factors  and  historical  circum- 
stances which  make  up  our  diverse  society 
be  understood  and  appreciated.  Consequent- 
ly, we  should  become  familiar  with  a 
variety  of  cultural  components  making  up 
our  complex  society  in  order  more  effectively 
to  fulfill  QUI  duties  and  perform  our  func- 
tions as  public  servants,  educators,  social 
workers,  and  policing  officers. 

None  of  us  can  afford  the  luxury  of  relax- 
ing in  our  commitment  to  defend  each  per- 
son's right  to  perform  to  his  fullest  capacity, 
in  spite  of  bis  cultural  differences. 

It  Is,  therefore,  encouraging  for  me  to  learn 
that  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Honor- 
able Clifford  L.  Alexander.  Jr.,  the  Commis- 
sion has  begun  to  examine  Its  procedures 
and  methods  and  Is  seeking  new  wajrs  of 
establishing  Its  presence  In  the  Spanish- 
speaking  communities  across  the  country. 

I  am  also  pleased  by  the  fact  that  a 
Spanish-speaking  task  force  has  been  created 
to  look  at  the  special  problems  ot  aggrieved 
Mexican-Americans  and  Puerto  Rlcans. 

I  am  further  encouraged  to  know  that 
President  Johnson  has  created  a  special 
Inter-Agency  Commission  to  explore  new 
avenues  of  improving  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Mexican-Americans.  And  I  am  con- 
fident that  its  Chairman,  your  own  Commis- 
sioner Vicente  Xlmenes,  will  be  directing  that 
Commission's  concern  not  only  toward  the 
Mexican-American  community,  but  also 
toward  the  Puerto  Rlcan  community. 

All  of  these  developments.  Including  the 
appointment  to  your  staff  of  Manny  Dlfiz  In 
New  York  and  In^  Casiano  in  Washington 
makes  me  optimistic  for  the  success  of  the 
mission  you  have  undertaken. 
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1  hav*.  howerer,  several  conoema  which 
I  wlah  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

First,  and  most  Important,  la  one  which  la 
bxiUt  Into  the  nature  of  the  Commission.  We 
all  recognize  that  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Oommlsslon  ia  a  complaint- 
oriented  agency:  this  means  that  when  a 
citizen  brings  bis  grievance  to  your  attention, 
you  have  the  obligation  to  pursue  redress  for 
him  (or  her)  through  a  complex  and  time- 
consuming  process  which  Involves  Investiga- 
tion, oonclllatlon.  and  a  court  procedure. 

I  understand  that  less  than  1%  at  the 
complaints  filed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Ufe 
of  the  Commission  were  of  Spanish  speaking 
origin.  I  cannot  beUeve,  or  accept,  that 
statistically  speaking,  Spanish  speaking 
Americans  are  discriminated  against  to  an 
extent  of  only  one  per  cent. 

Could  It  be  that  this  figure  Is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  the  Commission  has  not  yet 
effectively  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Span- 
ish-speaking cconmunlty? 

My  suggestion  here  is  that  an  aggressive 
and  affirmative  action-program  be  developed 
In  such  communities  In  order  to  build  the 
confidence  which  will  grow  Into  the  full 
utilization  of  the  complaint  procedure  by  Its 
members. 

Our  culture  Is  not  complaint  oriented.  I 
have  said  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  deep 
respect  for  authority.  Our  sense  of  dlgntly 
and  honor  prevents  the  use  of  the  complaint 
procedure  as  a  normal  course  of  events.  We 
are  very  sensitive  to  adversary  proceedings. 
When  we  face  It  we  tend  to  shy  away,  with- 
drawing Into  the  security  of  our  culture  to 
pity  the  perpetrator  for  his  Ignorance  and 
ixQcouthness. 

Given  these  circumstances  It  therefore 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  EEOC  to 
develop  an  Initiative  and  reach  out  to  Its 
Puerto  Rlcan  constituents.  To  do  less  Is  to 
abdicate  and  retreat  from  your  ttwk. 

Another  related  concern.  Is  directed  at  the 
propensity  of  public  agencies  to  respond  to 
the  squeaky  wheel.  This  Is  to  say  that  those 
communities  which  raise  Issues  the  loudest, 
seem  to  be  the  ones  that  receive  the  greater 
response  from  the  public  sector  to  their 
social,  economic  and  political  Ills. 

Indices  of  deprivation  would  show  that  In 
New  York  and  In  other  communities  where 
large  numbers  of  Puerto  Ricans  reside  the 
adverse  economic  conditions  which  they  face 
are  second  to  none.  Tet,  a  dlsproportlcmate 
response  to  these  communities  exist  on  the 
part  of  public  authorities.  I  am  hopeful  that 
by  raising  this  Issue  your  C<HnmlS8ton  will 
avoid   similar   pitfalls. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  your  EBO-1,  2  and 
3  forms.  Several  discussions  have  been  held 
by  my  office  and  Commission  officials  with 
regard  to  the  dangers  of  applying  forms  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  which 
are  designed  for  the  mainland  environment. 

How  meaningful  can  It  be,  for  example, 
to  have  an  EEO-1  form  submitted  that  shows 
a  breakdown  in  work  tarce  of  85%  Puerto 
Rlcan  and  S%  for  all  others?  The  very  con- 
cept of  race  has  little  meaning  to  Puerto 
Ricans  for  In  our  ethnic  spectrum  we  run 
the  gamut  from  rosy  pink  to  ebony  black. 

Racial  bigotry  does  not  exist  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Furthermore,  different  religious  atti- 
tudes and  practices  are  accepted,  even  with- 
in the  same  family.  Integration  Is  our  own 
way  of  life  and  has  therefore  never  been  an 
issue. 

It  Is  because  of  this  that  the  Commission 
needs  to  develop  sensltlvlUes  to  thes«  cul- 
tural differences  both  in  the  mainland  and 
in  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Finally,  I  am  particularly  concerned  over 
a  device  used  by  labor  and  Industry  in  the 
United  States,  which  may  result  In  the  ex- 
clusion of  Spanish-speaking  workers.  I  am 
referring  to  culturally  evaluative  testing  sys- 
tems that  could  even  exclude  a  Spanish - 
speaking  PhJ>.  even  from  menial  and  middle 
level  employment.  I  am  aware  of,  and  con- 
gratulate you  for,  the  guides  on  testing  Is- 
sued In  August  at  1908.  I  would  like  to  see 


the  Commission  develop  a  concentrated  effort 
to  scrutinize  the  use  and  misuse  of  testa 
which  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  block 
the  channels  of  opportunity  for  cultural 
groups  different  from  the  middle  class  norms 
upon  which  tests  are  based. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  Commission  la 
attempting  to  make  significant  headway  in 
Its  overall  mission.  Its  resources,  however, 
need  to  be  enlarged.  Its  procedures  must  be 
simplified  and  made  more  expeditious  and 
Congress  should  vest  additional  regulatory 
powers  through  legislation,  such  as  the  cease 
and  desist  powers.  All  these  developments 
will  come  to  pass:  Of  this  I  am  confident. 
You  can  rest  assured  that  you  have  my 
fullest  support  and  advocacy. 

We  are  all  crusaders  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
new  equality.  There  is  great  urgency  in  the 
mission  before  us.  Let  there  be  a  great  effort 
and  a  new  energy  and  a  matching  dedica- 
tion to  meet  the  task  at  hand. 


LIMITATIONS  ON  U.S.-PLAG  VESSEL 
CRUISE  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's vote  on  H.R.  13630  will,  I  am  quite 
certain,  lead  to  a  new  awareness  In  this 
Nation's  UJ3.-flag  merchant  marine 
fleet. 

I  have  worked  on  this  legislation  for 
some  time  and  commend  the  able  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Oarmatz],  and  the  other  legisla- 
tion which  will  give  a  new  life  to  our 
merchant  marine  fleet. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
about  the  deterioration  of  our  U.S.-flag 
merchant  fleet.  If  we  are  to  have  a  mer- 
chant fleet  capable  of  meeting  our  re- 
quirements for  commerce  and  national 
defense,  the  operators  of  our  flag  lines 
must  be  able  to  compete  effectively  with 
the  fleets  of  other  nations.  For  several 
years  operators  of  UB.-flag  ocean  pas- 
senger service  have  been  operating  at  or 
near  loss,  some  lines  incurring  passenger 
operating  deflclts  which  have  made  it 
mandatory  to  eliminate  passenger  serv- 
ice and  to  dispose  of  such  famous  pas- 
senger liners  as  the  America,  the  Lur- 
line,  and  the  Presidents  Polk,  Monroe, 
and  Hoover,  along  with  others.  Many 
were  sold  to  foreign-flag  operators. 

This  legislation,  HR.  12639,  will  re- 
move some  of  the  restrictions  which  are 
responsible  for  the  inability  of  many  of 
our  passenger  vessels  to  operate  without 
incurring  loss.  The  provisions  are  very 
■similar  to  those  proposed  by  a  bill  which 
I  introduced  this  past  summer  and  I 
heartily  support  enactment  of  HJR.  12639. 
I  note  with  satisfaction  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  approved  this  proposed 
legislation. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  the  Nation,  the  fewest 
possible  restrictions  should  be  placed 
upon  the  operations  of  n.S.-flag  vessels. 
Passenger  liners  as  well  as  other  types  of 
vessels  are  essential  components  of  a  na- 
tional merchant  marine.  When  the  re- 
strictions on  passenger  liner  oiierations 
were  made  effective,  an  ocean  passenger 


service  along  our  coasts  was  in  existence. 
Now  we  no  longer  have  a  coastwise  pas- 
senger service  and  people  wishing  to 
travel  between  ports  must  travel  by  land 
or  air.  If  the  restrictions  on  our  berth  line 
operators  with  respect  to  passenger  serv- 
ice for  cruising  continue,  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  we  will  have  little  or  no  U.S.- 
flag  passenger  service  available. 

At  present  our  U.S.-flag  liners  in  the 
subsidized  fleet  are  not  permitted  to  en- 
gage in  cruise  operations  for  more  than 
120  days  of  each  year.  Even  to  operate  on 
cruise  voyages  for  part  of  the  year,  spe- 
cial authorization  must  be  secured  and 
several  Limitations  remain  in  effect  which 
seriously  hamper  operations.  The  result 
is  loss  of  ability  to  effectively  compete 
with  foreign-flag  vessels  in  the  ocean 
cruise  market,  the  largest  portion  of 
wlilch  market  is  among  U.S.  citizens.  Re- 
duced earnings  resulting  from  the  cruise 
operation  restrictions  further  weaken  the 
position  of  the  merchant  marine  as  a 
whole. 

These  restrictions  and  the  limitation 
on  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  U.S.- 
flag  liner  vessels  may  engage  in  cruise 
operations  are  the  more  inexplicable  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  berth 
liners  are  not  needed  in  regular  service 
for  as  much  as  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
year  and  consequently  must  remain  Idle 
or  voyage  at  a  loss  to  the  operators. 

In  addition  to  lifting  the  restriction  as 
to  the  portion  of  the  year  within  which 
berth  liners  may  engage  in  cruise  voyag- 
ing, the  requirements  that  passengers  be 
embarked  only  at  domestic  ports  on  the 
same  seacoast  as  that  to  which  the  vessel 
is  assigned  on  regular  service  should  be 
repealed.  U.S.-flag  vessels  on  cruises 
should  be  able  to  carry  passengers  round- 
trip  or  one-way  between  domestic  and 
foreign  ports,  and  between  domestic 
ports,  without  loss  of  subsidy,  except  that 
they  should  not  carry  passengers  between 
ports  regularly  served  by  other  U.S.-flag 
vessels  without  special  authorization 
based  on  findings  that  existing  operators' 
service  would  not  be  affected  adversely. 

Another  handicap  suffered  by  U.S.-flag 
vessels  compared  with  their  foreign-flag 
competitors  is  prohibition  of  round-the- 
world  cruises.  The  proposed  bill  would 
remove  this  disability  and  allow  greater 
U.S.-flag  participation  in  the  growing 
worldwide  cruise  traffic. 

There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  to 
continue  the  prohibition  against  carrying 
mail  and/or  cargo  on  cruise  vessels.  Mail 
and/or  cargo  should  be  carried  on  these 
vessels  except  between  ports  where  other 
U.S.-flag  vessels  are  providing  the  serv- 
ice on  regular  routes.  If  existing  service 
between  ports  be  found  insufficient,  then 
cruise  vessels  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
mail  and/or  cargo  between  such  ports  in 
addition  to  the  regular  service  already 
provided. 

One  of  the  most  Important  provisions 
of  H.R.  12639  would  be  the  removal  of 
restrictions  which  limit  the  cruise  vessel 
to  the  seacoasts  where  the  line  Is  au- 
thorized for  regular  operations.  If  this 
were  done,  cruise  ships  sailing  from 
North  Atlantic  ports  would  be  able  to 
stop  and  embark  passengers  at  interme- 
diate points.  This  would  Increase  tour 
traffic  to  Florida,  for  example,  as  many 
who  would  not  travel  the  entire  cruise 
route  could  join  the  cruise  at  an  inter- 
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mediate  point.  Also  considerable  cruise 
traffic  might  be  obtained  at  Miami,  either 
for  another  port  or  for  the  remainder  of 
a  cruise.  It  would  appear  that  consider- 
able passenger  traffic  could  be  generated 
as  a  result  of  such  changes  in  restric- 
tions. Pull  utilization  of  vessels  should 
not  only  be  permitted  but  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  C3k)vernment  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  merchant 
marine. 

The  Increasing  number  of  people  with 
more  leisure  time  provides  a  growing  pro- 
spective market  for  ocean  travel.  One  of 
the  most  attractive  cruise  markets,  be- 
tween Florida  and  Puerto  Rlcan  ports, 
cannot  now  be  served  by  U.S.-flag  vessels 
because  of  statutory  restrictions.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  experience  with  cruises  to 
Canada  In  connection  with  Expo  1967. 
About  10,650  passengers  were  carried  on 
22  cruises  between  U.S.  North  Atlantic 
ports  and  Montreal,  only  seven  of  which 
were  U.S.-flag  vessels.  The  cruises  be- 
tween the  North  Atlantic  ports  and  Flor- 
ida and  Puerto  Rico  would  prove  even 
more  attractive  and  provide  a  signifl- 
cantly  greater  traffic  volume  than  the 
cruises  to  Montreal. 

The  importance  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine to  the  Nation  demands  removal  of 
all  unnecessary  restrictions  on  U.S.-flag 
psissenger  operations  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  Port  areas  would  reap  sub- 
stantial beneflts,  as  well  as  the  vessel  op- 
erators. HJl.  12639  would  go  far  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  results  and  revi- 
talize Uie  passenger  operations  of  our 
merchant  fleet.  I  am,  therefore,  happy 
to  see  the  House  pass  this  legislation  and 
urge  early  and  favorsible  action  on  this 
bill  in  the  other  body. 


THE   AGE   DISCRIMINATION   IN 
EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF   1967 

Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
ttoim  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  of 
my  longtime  concern  for  legislation  to 
promote  better  employment  opportu- 
nities for  our  older  workers. 

The  House  yesterday  passed,  in  my 
opinion,  a  monumental  bill  which  will  do 
much  in  ending  age  discrimination  in 
employment.  During  the  debate  on  H.R. 
13054,  the  Age  Discrimination  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967,  I  reminded  this  body 
that  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  provid- 
ing adequate  beneflts  to  our  older  work- 
ers as  well  as  protecting  their  positions 
in  this  Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  go  Into 
more  depth  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  talked 
at  length  in  recent  years  about  the  need 
to  preserve  our  natural  resources.  We 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pass  legisla- 
tion to  this  effect.  I  would  hope  we  could 
be  as  considerate  of  our  Nation's  human 
resources. 

We  are  all  uncomfortably  aware  of  the 
terrible  waste  of  manpower  we  have  to- 
day as  a  result  of  discrimination  against 
older  workers.  I  believe  we  should  take 


prompt  legislative  action  to  protect  our 
older  citizens  of  today  and  tomorrow 
from  unwarranted  job  discrimination. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  strongly  supported 
passage  of  H.R.  13054,  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination in  Employment  Act  of  1967. 

This  bill,  which  was  favorably  reported 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Ijabor,  represents  an  important  effort  by 
the  Congress  to  assist  the  older  worker 
in  overcoming  the  barriers  he  faces  in  the 
field  of  employment.  It  is  an  effort  to  help 
him  compete  in  the  job  msu-ket  on  the 
basis  of  ability,  regardless  of  age. 

Specifically,  the  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  education  and  information  to  re- 
duce barriers  to  the  employment  of  work- 
ers between  the  ages  of  40  and  65,  and  to 
publish  his  findings  in  order  to  promote 
the  employment  opportunities  of  these 
workers.  He  would  also  encourage  the 
development  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies for  expanding  emplojmient  oppor- 
timltles  for  older  workers,  and  sponsor 
and  assist  State  and  community  Infor- 
mational and  educational  programs. 

These  educational  activities  will  do 
much  to  bring  to  public  attention  the 
virtues  of  older  workers  and  to  enable 
employers  to  make  a  more  balanced  ef- 
fort in  their  employment  procedures. 
Much  of  the  discrimination  which  older 
men  and  women  face  is  of  a  careless  im- 
thinking  nature.  It  is  susceptible  to 
change  through  educational  and  Infor- 
mational measures. 

The  bill  also  Includes  enforcement  pro- 
visions to  be  used  when  discriminatory 
practices  ctmnot  otherwise  be  overcome. 
Under  the  bill  it  would  be  unlawful  for 
an  employer  to  fall  or  refuse  to  hire,  or 
to  discharge  or  discriminate  against  any 
person  on  the  basis  of  age.  It  would  be 
unlawful  for  him  to  lower  the  wage  rate 
of  an  employee  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  There  Is  also 
provision  for  protection  of  older  work- 
ers from  discrimination  by  employment 
agencies  or  labor  organizations. 

It  Is  true  that  discrimination  on  any 
basis  is  a  subtle  matter,  and  effective  leg- 
islation to  combat  it  is  difficult  to  formu- 
late. Nonetheless,  we  have  the  experience 
of  24  States  which  have  age  discrimina- 
tion legislation  now  in  effect.  These  State 
laws  have  generated  an  overall  favorable 
reaction,  and  have  dranonstrated  that  a 
legislative  approach  to  the  problem  is 
tiseful  and  helpful.  Furthermore,  State 
officials  who  were  canvassed  as  to  the 
advisability  of  Federal  action  against  em- 
ployment discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
age,  were  in  agreement  that  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  have  a  national  policy 
against  such  discrimination. 

The  provisions  in  this  bill  before  us 
are  essentially  the  same  as  some  of  the 
proposals  which  are  in  my  own  bill,  HJl. 
12405.  My  bill,  too,  was  designed  to  over- 
come discrimination  through  educational 
efforts  and  through  enforcement.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  committed  to  such  an  ap- 
proach to  easing  the  problems  of  the  older 
worker. 

As  I  testified  before  the  House  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  last  August,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  this  approach  Is  In- 
adequate in  terms  of  assuring  all  older 
workers  of  an  opportunity  to  employ- 
ment. My  own  bill  provides  also  for  in- 
creasing the  availability  of  work  through 


federally  supported  job  programs,  and 
for  the  training  of  older  workers  to  fill 
these  jobs. 

Under  my  bill  there  would  be  created  a 
Senior  Service  Corps.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  to  supply  part-time  paid 
jobs  in  community  service  programs  to 
workers  who  have  reached  age  60  and 
who  are  unable  to  find  full-time  employ- 
ment or  have  an  inadequate  retirement 
Income.  I  would  like  to  see  further  study 
of  the  problems  of  employment  of  the 
older  worker  and  of  retirement,  and, 
therefore,  I  included  in  my  bill  a  provi- 
sion for  research  programs  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  education  and  training  pro- 
grams for  older  workers  and  advance 
planning  of  manpower  requirement.  A 
Commission  on  Lifetime  Adult  Educa- 
tion would  be  created  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  the  older  worker  and  make  legis- 
lative recommendations. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  study  the  feasibility 
and  desirability  of  a  transitional  allow- 
ance system  for  older  workers  between 
the  ages  of  55  and  65  who  are  imem- 
ployed  and  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  President 
would  be  directed  to  submit  a  report  to 
the  Congress  on  the  means  of  elimi- 
nating the  gaps  and  Inadequacies  in 
workmen's  compensation  and  disability 
insurance  as  they  relate  to  the  imem- 
ployment  problems  of  the  older  worker. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  addi- 
tional proposals  which  I  have  mentioned 
would  represent  a  much  stronger  attack 
on  age  discrimination  than  we  have  in 
the  bill  before  us  now.  Nonetheless,  I  also 
believe  that  it  is  urgent  that  we  agree 
on  legislation  In  this  area.  I  supported 
the  committee  bill  without  reservation.  I 
would  only  note  that  I  regard  It  as  a 
beginning. 

The  problem  of  the  unemployed  older 
worker  is  likely  to  grow  as  the  absolute 
number  of  older  persons  grrows.  Today 
there  are  22  million  men  and  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  45  and  55,  about  17  mil- 
lion between  the  ages  of  55  and  65,  and 
more  than  18  million  age  65  and  over. 
These  numbers  are  all  significantly 
greater,  both  In  absolute  terms  and  as  a 
proportion  of  the  entire  adult  population, 
than  was  true  10,  20,  or  50  years  ago. 
By  1975  there  will  be  almost  24  million 
men  and  women  between  45  and  55,  about 

20  million  between  55  and  65,  nnd  about 

21  million  65  and  over.  The  problem  area, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Is  growing  rapidly. 

Henry  Ford  once  said : 

You  take  all  the  experience  and  Judgment 
of  men  over  50  out  of  the  world  and  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  left  to  run  It. 

Unfortunately,  much  of  the  business 
and  industrial  world  has  not  yet  come  to 
share  this  generous  attitude  toward  the 
man  of  advancing  years.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  is  widespread 
discrimination  in  the  hiring  of  older  men 
and  women.  A  1965  study  based  on  a  sur- 
vey by  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Secu- 
rity of  the  Department  of  Labor  resulted 
In  the  following  findings : 

The  setting  of  specific  age  limits  be- 
yond which  an  employer  will  not  con- 
sider a  worker  for  a  vacant  job,  regard- 
less of  ability,  has  become  a  characteris- 
tic practice  in  those  States  which  do  not 
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prohibit  such  action,  to  the  extent  and 
with  the  result  that  in  these  States  more 
than  half  of  all  employers  are  presently 
applying  such  limitations,  using  age  lim- 
its usually  set  at  from  45  to  55.  In 
addition,  approximately  half  of  all  Job 
oi)enings  which  develop  in  the  private 
economy  each  year  as  closed  to  appli- 
cants over  age  55,  and  a  quarter  of  them 
are  closed  to  applicants  over  age  45. 

Another  finding  of  the  study  which  is 
directly  applicable  to  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation  is  that  an  unmeasured, 
but  significant  proportion  of  the  age 
limitations  presently  in  effect  are  arbi- 
trary in  the  sense  that  they  have  been 
established  without  any  determination 
of  their  actual  relevance  to  job  require- 
ments, and  are  defended  on  groimds  ap- 
parently different  from  their  actual  ex- 
planation. In  fact,  according  to  this 
same  study,  the  competence  and  wdrk 
performance  of  older  workers  are,  by 
any  general  measures,  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  yoimger  workers. 

It  is  this  last  point  which  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  get  over  to  the  pub- 
lic. Older  workers  are  generally  capable 
of  competing  with  younger  workers,  es- 
pecially in  certain  kinds  of  jobs,  if  they 
are  not  judged  solely  on  the  arbitrary 
basis  of  age.  Some  businesses  and  com- 
panies are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
virtues  of  the  older  employee.  The  In- 
ternational Shoe  Co.,  of  Hartford,  III., 
hires  no  one  imder  age  45.  Their  vice 
president  says : 

We  found  older  workers  to  be  of  better 
quality.  They've  got  more  Interest  In  what 
they're  doing. 

In  another  example  of  enlightened 
hiring  procedures,  a  new  discount  de- 
partment store  in  Dallas  aiuiounced, 
when  it  began  hiring  its  work  force,  that 
there  was  no  maximimi  age  limit.  As  a 
result,  when  the  store  opened  the  average 
age  of  the  200  employees  was  52 — 12 
years  above  the  average  for  a  typical 
new  store.  One  of  the  employees  was  74 
years  old.  The  president  of  the  store 
said  of  his  hiring  policy: 

We're  not  doing  this  to  be  humane.  Our 
reasons  are  entirely  selfish.  We're  taking  on 
these  people  because  we  expect  them  to  do 
more  for  us  than  younger  employees. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  we  are  now 
considering  will  encourage  many  efforts 
similar  to  these.  It  will  certainly  give 
impetus  to  the  beginnings  we  see  at  all 
levels  of  government  in  work  to  coun- 
teract the  serious  consequences  of  pres- 
ent discriminatory  practices.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  million  man-years  of  pro- 
ductive time  are  unused  each  year  be- 
cause of  unemployment  of  workers  over 
45.  Greater  nimibers  of  years  are  lost  be- 
cause of  forced,  compulsory,  or  auto- 
matic retirement.  The  loss  to  the  econ- 
omy can  certainly  be  measiu-ed  in  billions 
of  dollars. 

Even  more  serious  is  the  loss  to  in- 
dividuals, not  only  in  terms  of  doUars, 
but  in  terms  of  psychological  and  phys- 
iological well-being.  By  depriving  a  man 
of  the  right  to  work  at  the  age  of  45, 
or  55,  or  even  65.  we  are  often  depriving 
him  of  all  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  world  aroimd  him.  This  is  Intolerable 
cruelty  and  injustice. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  my 


colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  HJl. 
13054.  We  will  be  making  progress  to- 
ward assuring  all  Americans  of  fruitful 
and  productive  lives. 


JUDGE  COMISKEY  ON 
STEWARDESSES 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
follows  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Judge  Comiskey  and  myself  on  his 
opinion  in  the  case  of  Cooper  against 
Delta  Air  Lines.  Inc.  Judge  Comiskey  s 
letter  follows  first: 

U.S.  DiSTBICT  COUKT,  EaSTKRN  DIS- 
TRICT or  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  November  22.  1967. 
Hon.  Jtf AKTHA  W.  GRirriTHs, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  Mas.  OumTHs:  I  sun  sorry  that  you 
feel  Bo  critical  about  me  In  view  of  my  opin- 
ion In  the  case  of  Cooper  vs.  Delta  Air  Lines, 
Inc. 

I  wish  you  would  re-read  my  opinion  and 
think  about  It  some  more.  Perhaps  then  your 
appraisal  of  me  will  not  be  so  harsh. 
Yours  truly. 

James  A.  Comiskey. 

V.S.  DUtrlct  Judge. 

Decembeb  4,  1966. 
Hon.  James  A.  Comiskey, 
VS.    District    Court,    Eastern    District    of 
Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Deas  JtmcE  Comiskey:  Tour  courtesy  la 
appreciated  in  sending  to  me  a  copy  of  your 
opinion  which  you  wrote  and  issued  on  Octo- 
ber 19,  1967  in  the  case  of  Cooper  v.  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Inc.  (No.  67-477).  I  had  already  read 
the  full  text  of  your  opinion,  not  once  but 
several  times,  before  I  had  discussed  it  in 
my  speech  of  November  21  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

On  pctge  4  of  your  opinion  you  state,  "only 
two  states.  Wisconsin  and  Hawaii,  include 
sex  discrimination  as  an  unlawful  practice  in 
fair  empl03rment  laws",  when  in  fact  my  re- 
search discloses  that  at  least  13  states  plus 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  fair  employ- 
ment practice  laws  which  Include  prohibi- 
tions against  discrimination  based  on  sex.  If 
you  find  this  Is  not  so,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  know.  These  laws  are  collected  In  section 
461  of  Labor  Policy  and  Practices — Pair  Em- 
ployment Practices,  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  National  Aflalrs,  at  the  following  pages,  as 
well  as  In  the  following  official  publlcationa 
of  the  State  Code  and/or  State  Session  Laws: 


Page  261— District  of  Columbia — Article  47, 
Police  Regulations,  Order  66-768  of  June  10, 
1966,  effective  July  3,  1966. 

Page  201 — CormecUcut — Sec.  31-123.  as 
amended  by  Public  Act  426,  Laws  1067,  ap- 
proved June  16,  1967. 

Page  276 — Hawaii — Sec.  90A,  Rev.  Laws.  Act 
180,  Laws  1963,  amended  by  8.B.  406.  Laws 
1967. 

Page  636  at  629— Maryland—  Art.  49B.  Md. 
Code.  Ch.  717,  Laws  1966:  Ch.  427,  Laws  1967. 

Page  651  at  573 — Massachvisette — Cb.  161B, 
as  amended  by  Ch.  397,  Laws  1965. 

Page  677  at  678— Michigan — Sec.  423.303a, 
as  amended  by  Public  Act  349,  Laws  1966,  ef- 
fective Dec.  21,  1966. 

Page  676 — Missouri — Sec.  396.020.  as 
amended  by  S3.  215,  Laws  1068,  effective 
Oct.  3.  1966. 


Page  736— Nebraska — L.B.  656,  Laws  1966. 

Page  761— Nevada — A.B.  7,  Laws  1967. 

Page  876 — New  York — Sec.  291,  Executive 
Law,  as  amended  by  A.  Int.  11,  effective 
March  29.  1964. 

Page  1161  at  1163 — Utah— Sec.  34-17-6, 
Utah  Code.  Ann..  Cb.  66,  Laws  1966. 

Page  1275 — Wisconsin — Wise.  Stats.  Ann. 
sec.  111.31—111.33. 

Page  1301 — Wyoming — S.B.  140.  Ch.  170, 
Laws  1965. 

Page  175  at  178 — Colorado — (prohibits  sex 
discrimination  In  apprenticeship  training). 

In  view  of  the  long  struggle  to  ellminr.te 
the  manifold  discriminations  against 
women — In  view  of  the  enactment  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (P.L.  88- 
38;  77  Stat.  56,  amending  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (29  USC  206)  to  eliminate 
wage  differentials  based  on  sex) — and  in  view 
of  the  vigorous  floor  fight  during  the  adop- 
Uon  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of  1964  to  pro- 
hibit discrimination  in  employment  on  the 
basts  of  sex  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  religion,  and  national  origin — It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  word  sex.  "just  sort  of 
found  Its  way  Into  the  equal  employment 
opportunities  section  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill".  This  is  what  you  said  on  page  3  of  your 
opinion.  The  fact  that  the  word  sex  was 
added  as  a  fioor  amendment  does  not  make 
that  word  any  less  a  part  of  the  law.  Indeed, 
it  could  be  argued  that  a  floor  amendment 
emphasizes  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress. I  reiterate  what  I  said  in  my  sp>eech  on 
the  floor  of  the  House.  "I  am  astounded  that 
a  Federal  judge  would  announce  that  amend- 
ments do  not  count".  In  my  opinion,  a  judge 
who  disregards  legislation  and  derides  the 
legislative  Intent  does  great  damage  to  con- 
stitutional government. 

It  is  true  that  Title  VH  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  does  not  ban  employment  dis- 
crimination against  married  people  in  favor 
of  single  persons.  But  that  was  not  the  issue 
in  the  case  against  Delta  Air  Lines.  The  basic 
factual  issue  was  whether  the  fact  of  mar- 
riage is  the  basis  for  discharging  women  only, 
and  not  men.  Your  own  opinion  states  on 
page  2,  and  I  quote:  "Delta  admits  that  it 
applies  this  'single  women  rule'  to  only  its 
stewardesses  and  not  to  any  of  Its  other  em- 
ployees, male  or  female".  Such  a  discrimina- 
tion Is  plainly  and  obviously  a  discrimination 
based  on  sex.  not  merely  on  maniage. 

The  lawyers  for  Delta  Air  Lines  correctly 
recognized  that  the  sole  legal  Issue  under 
'ntle  Vn  of  the  Civil  Rights  Law  of  1964  is 
whether  sex  Is  a  bona  flde  occupational  qual- 
Iflcatlon  for  the  Job  of  flight  cabin  attendant, 
within  the  meaning  of  42  USC  2000e-2(e) 
which  would  exempt  the  airline's  action  from 
the  antidiscrimination  prohibition  of  Title 
vn,  and  they  apparently  argued  that  prop- 
osition to  you.  Your  ruling  on  that  point  is. 
In  my  opinion,  thoroughly  confused.  You 
brushed  aside  the  case  cited  by  Delta's  law- 
yers {Bowe  T.  Colgate  Palmolive  Co,  which 
held  that  sex  Is  a  bona  fide  occupational 
qiialification  for  a  Job  requiring  lifting  of 
very  heavy  weights)  by  saying  that  the  Bowe 
case  "goes  off  on  the  bona  flde  occupational 
qualification  which  is  inapplicable  in  the 
instant  case".  These  underscored  words  pr«c- 
tlcally  amount  to  a  ruling  by  you  In  favor  of 
the  stewardess  on  the  single  legal  issue  in 
the  case.  Yet  It  is  apparent  that  you  did  not 
understand  that  such  a  legal  ruling  logically 
required  granting  a  Judgment  In  her  favor, 
because  you  accepted  Delta's  contention  that 
its  steward  servloe  requires  single,  young, 
and  attractive  females  and  you  ruled  that 
Title  VII  does  not  protect  the  stewardess 
from  being  discharged  on  the  basis  of  a  fac- 
tor which  was  applied  to  her  solely  because 
of  her  sex. 

Stewardesses  are  human  beings  who  work 
In  order  to  obtain  their  daily  bread  and 
shelter.  They  devote  their  maximum  effort 
and  dedication  to  the  performance  of  their 
job.  They  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country.  They 
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deserve  sufficient  consideration  to  be  treated 
as  human  beings.  The  sex-based  discrimina- 
tion which  some  airlines  now  Indulge  In  U 
precisely  the  kind  of  discrimination  which 
the  congress  intended  to  abolish  by  includ- 
ing the  word  "sex"  In  -ntle  vn  of  the  Civil 
RlghU  Act  of  1964.  As  one  of  the  authors  of 
the  sex  amendment.  I  bitterly  resent  Its  mal- 
quototlon  by  Judges  who  treat  sex  discrimi- 
nation as  a  Joke;  who  fall  to  research  the 
law;  who  approach  with  hostlUty  the  plea  of 
a  woman  fired  from  her  Job  and  deprived  of 
her  living  for  a  reason  that  Is  Irrelevant  to 
Its  performance  and  \b  forbidden  by  Act  of 
congress.  The  airlines'  discriminatory  policy 
forces  many  stewardesses  who  desire  to  re- 
tain their  Jobs  either  to  forego  marriage,  or 
to  undergo  the  severe  strain  of  keeping  their 
marriage  secret,  or  to  Uve  In  sin.  There  U 
nothing  funny  al>out  sex  discrimination 
which  deprives  a  person  of  a  Job  and  the 
opportunity  to  earn  one's  living. 

Judge  Comiskey.  I  am  sorry  If  you  thought 
me  unduly  harsh  In  my  appraisal  of  your 
opinion,  but  the  more  I  re-read  your  opinion 
the  less  I  think  of  it. 
Cordially. 

Martha  W.  GRnriTKS. 

Member  o/  Congress. 


UNPOLITICAL.     JOB    —    GEORGIAN 
KEEPS   CLOSE   TABS   ON   HEART- 
BEAT OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  HaganI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  was  the  subject 
of  a  feature  article  in  the  Atlanta  Journal 
and  Constitution  of  November  26. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  would  be  most 
interested  in  reading  about  Dr.  Rufus  J. 
Pearson,  official  physician  for  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate. 
The  article  follows: 

Unpolitical     Job — Georgian     Keeps    Cix>8E 
Tabs  on  Heartbeat  or  Congress 
(By  Art  Pine) 
Washington. — A  Georgian  who  insists  he 
isn't  a  bit  Interested  In  politics  has  taken 
an  office  here  so  he  can  keep  close  tabs  on 
the  pulse  and  heartbeat  of  the  90th  Congress. 
But   Atlanta-bom   Rufus  J.   Pearson   can 
easily  explain  such  an  apparent  anomaly :  He 
is  the  official  physician  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

"I've  got  one  of  the  most  unjjoUtlcaUy 
sensitive  jobs  In  Washington."  he  quips,  "but 
also  one  of  the  most  satisfying.  Congressmen, 
believe  It  or  not.  make  pretty  good  patients." 
Now  52.  Dr.  Pearson  beads  a  team  of  two 
other  physicians  and  a  few  staff  assistants  in 
the  Capitol  dispensary — a  13-room  medical 
suite  equipped  to  handle  everything  from 
first-aid  to  physiotherapy. 

The  tall,  constantly  smiling  Emory  gradu- 
ate Is  "personal  physician"  to  almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  nation's  833  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  he  has  some  firm  ideas  on 
what  shape  Congress  is  in. 


attdtds  conoiubsmkn 

The  three  maladies  that  afflict  congress- 
men most.  Dr.  Pearson  says  with  no  doubt 
that  bis  listener  will  be  unsvirprlsed,  are 
overweight,  poor  physical  conditioning,  and 
nervous  tension — ^In  that  order. 

"I  fuss  at  them  to  get  them  to  exercise 
more,"  be  aays  of  his  legislator-patients,  "but 
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the  demands  on  them  are  so  great  that  un- 
fortunately they  rerely  have  the  time  for 
It." 

Aware  of  the  often-hectic  congressional 
schedules.  Dr.  Pearson  has  Instituted  an  In- 
novation few  other  doctors'  oflloee  tiave:  No 
waiting— ftt  least  not  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

"Unless  there's  an  emergency  elsewhere." 
Dr.  Pearson  says  "we  always  see  members 
first.  We  find  that  by  making  sure  a  con- 
gressman isn't  delayed,  we're  actually  saving 
the  taxpayers'  money." 

Ttie  congreaelonal  physician  is  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  pass  cm  any  anecdotes  about 
his  patients.  Partly  for  his  own  poUtical 
health,  the  doctor  stays  as  far  away  from 
poUtics  as  possible. 

"I  never  was  interested  in  running  for 
office,"  Dr.  Pearson  seys.  "In  fact,  even  though 
I'm  here  at  the  capltoi  every  day.  I  have  a 
haixl  time  keeping  up  with  what's  going  on 
on  the  fioor." 

Despite  such  assurances  of  neutrality.  Dr. 
Pearson  concedes  the  congressional  doctor 
must  do  his  own  share  of  poUtlcklng  among 
the  senators  and  representatives. 

"I  try  to  make  It  to  the  floor  evMy  day." 
the  doctor  says,  "just  to  shake  hands  and 
see  how  everybody  is  doing." 

The  reason  Is  partly  to  make  sure  capltoi 
security  guards  still  recognize  him,  and  partly 
to  remind  health-lax  congressmen  that  his 
office  Is  ready  to  serve  them  anytime  they 
need  it. 

"We  stay  in  pretty  good  contact."  Dr.  Pear- 
son says.  "If  a  legislator  Is  due  in  for  a  check- 
up, we  keep  reminding  lilm  about  it.  Many 
of  them  come  In  a  few  times  a  week  for  con- 
sultations." 

Dr.  Pearson,  whose  official  title  is  "attend- 
ing physician  at  the  U.S.  Capltoi,"  actually  is 
a  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy  Medical  Corps. 

He  was  assigned  to  head  the  congressional 
dispensary  In  October.  1966.  after  the  Capi- 
tol's first  physician.  Vice  Admiral  George  W. 
Calver,  retired. 

The  post  has  been  a  Navy  billet  ever  since 
it  was  Instituted,  In  1928.  Calver  was  called  In 
after  a  congressman  died  on  the  House  floor 
that  year.  Calver  stayed  for  38  years. 

Born  In  Atlanta,  Dr.  Pearson  attended  the 
University  of  Florida  and  later  earned  an  MD. 
at  Emory  University  In  1938.  He  spent  four 
years  in  the  Navy,  and  then  opened  a  private 
practice  In  Jacksonville. 

A  general  practitioner  for  flve  full  years. 
Dr.  Pearson  was  recalled  to  active  duty  when 
the  Korean  War  broke  out  In  1950.  and  has 
stayed  in  the  medical  corpe  ever  since. 

He  is  married  to  an  Atlantan.  the  former 
Miss  Emily  Tlmmerman.  The  couple  has  two 
children — Rufus  m,  a  Navy  lieutenant,  and 
Virginia,  now  Mrs.  H.  E.  Sudders  of  Mahwah, 
New  Jersey. 

During  his  13  months  as  Capltoi  physician. 
Dr.  Pearson  has  brought  about  a  spate  of 
changes — adding  an  additional  internist,  up- 
dating the  one-room  Capitol  pharmacy  and 
Improving  lab  services. 

One  of  his  most  popular  Innovations  was  to 
give  each  member  a  laminated  wallet-slEed 
record  of  his  cardiogram — a  valuable  pocket- 
record  of  heart-problems  useful  In  case  of  a 
stroke  or  attack. 

In  a  floor-speech  recently.  Rep.  Roman  Pu- 
clnskl.  D-Hl.,  urged  that  the  cardiogram-card 
be  made  "a  national  practice."  "I  hope  that 
every  citizen  in  America  would  be  encour- 
aged to  carry  one."  he  said. 

Dr.  Pearson  also  has  begun  a  comprehen- 
sive program  urging  all  congressmen  to  have 
a  regularly  scheduled  annual  physical— much 
like  those  the  military  services  give  their  per- 
sonnel. 

In  its  years  of  operation,  the  Capitol  dis- 
pensary gradually  has  played  a  more  and 
more  important  role  in  keeping  Congress  fit, 
and  Pearson  says  he  hopes  to  continue  on 
that  road. 

As  one  admiring  Capitol  Hill  employe  re- 


marked, not  without  a  share  of  truth.  "These 
days  you  never  find  anyone  having  to  ask 
wtiether  there's  a  doctor  In  the  House.  Or  the 
Senate,  either." 


ROBERT  S.  McNAMARA:  A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Biflchigan  [Mr.  DmGELLl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
7  years  of  dedicated  public  service.  Rob- 
ert S.  McNamara  has  borne  mightily  on 
his  shoulder  the  crushing  burdens  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

His  sacrifices  for  his  country  have  been 
great — ^long,  grueling  hours,  a  greatly  re- 
duced income  from  his  previous  job,  and 
exhausting  decisions.  But  his  labors 
helped  keep  his  country  strong  and  free. 
His  was  the  longest,  most  productive, 
and  most  revolutionary  tenure  in  ^e 
history  of  the  American  Secretary  of  I*- 
fense.  He  has  given  America  maximum 
military  might  at  minimum  cost,  made 
the  principle  of  civilian  control  a  work- 
ing reality,  and  created  a  more  flexible, 
mobile  defense  system. 

President  Johnson's  high  regard  for 
Mr.  McNamara  is  reflected  in  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  Secretary  become 
the  head  of  the  prestigious  World  Bank. 
Despite  nasty  rumors,  the  truth  is 
simple.  President  Johnson  acted  upon 
Mr.  McNamara's  request  for  a  fresh  re- 
placement and  fulfilled  the  Secretary's 
well-deserved  wish  to  receive  i«>polnt- 
ment  to  the  World  Bank. 

Robert  S.  McNamara  has  left  an  in- 
delible mark  upon  this  Nation  and  the 
free  world.  Americans  have  slept  more 
securely  for  his  diligence  and  brilliance. 
A  grateful  Nation  will  always  admire  his 
contribution  to  their  peace  and  well- 
beiru;. 

LATE  BI/X)MERS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallachkr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAUjAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  central  concerns  of  the  American 
society  is  to  assure  that  every  man  has 
an  opportvmity  to  go  as  far  as  his  moti- 
vations and  abiliUes  will  take  him,  no 
matter  when  he  becomes  motivated  to 
pursue  a  path  of  achievement  and  ac- 
complishment. 

Scholarships  are  plentiful  for  thoae 
who  pursue  an  unbroken  course  of  aca- 
demic excellence,  but  many  late  bloomers 
are  unable  to  afford  an  education  because 
they  become  motivated  later  in  life.  This 
Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  con- 
Unued  to  Introduce  a  bill  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  higher  education. 

The  Daily  Journal,  published  in  Eliza- 
beth.  N.J.,    has    recently   Instituted    a 
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colmnn  which  ranges  widely  through 
subjects  of  local  and  national  Interest. 
Mr.  Plamsay — frequently  witty  and  al- 
ways informative — wrote  his  column  of 
November  30  on  the  subject  of  "Late 
Bloomers,"  and  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  introduce  it  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Late  Bloomexs:   A  New  Chance 

The  kid  was  the  kind  of  a  son  a  lot  of 
parents  would  like  to  have — particularly  with 
things  being  as  they  are. 

He  was  clean,  neat,  decent,  polite  to  his 
elders  and,  obviously,  of  at  least  average 
Intelligence.  Yet  be  was  finished  before  he 
ever  started. 

The  boy  had  made  the  mistake  of  acting 
like  a  teenager  In  high  school  rather  than 
behaving  like  a  35-year-old  who  has  his  eye 
on  a  vice  presidency.  His  grades  were  plain 
bad. 

Both  parents  were  frantic.  They  came  from 
the  white-collar,  uppermlddle  class  set  and 
they  couldn't  get  th«tr  son  into  any  decent 
college  with  a  gun. 

College  admissions  directors  greeted  him 
with  the  enthusiasm  bank  guards  used  to 
reserve  for  Willie  Sutton.  The  boy  was  afraid 
of  being  physically  thrown  out  when  he 
showed  up  for  Interviews  at  colleges  and  he 
might  Just  as  well  have  been. 

Modem  America  considered  him  a  failure. 
He  was  treated  worse  than  a  Juvenile  de- 
linquent whom  society  tries  to  help  by  not 
holding  his  record  against  him. 

The  story,  unfortunately,  is  a  common  one. 
It  does  have  a  happy  ending,  unlike  many 
others.  His  parents  finally  decided  to  send 
him  to  a  "flunk  out"  school  which  needed 
warm   bodies. 

There  he  got  good  grades,  racked  up  the 
college  transfer  test  and  was  admitted  to  an 
accredited  school,  liaturlty.  which  was  all 
he  lacked,  had  come  to  the  fore. 

The  problem  for  similar  students  seems 
bound  to  get  worse.  More  and  more,  we  erpect 
earlier  achievement  of  real  substance. 

A  headmaster  at  a  private  nursery  school 
In  New  York  tells  how  parents  burst  Into 
tears  when  Informed  their  child  will  not  be 
admitted. 

"You've  ruined  my  boy's  life,"  the  mother 
of  one  three-year-old  said. 

A  first  grade  teacher  talks  about  the  par- 
ent who  virtually  collapsed  when  Informed 
her  son  was  a  "good  average  student." 

"But  he's  got  to  be  better  than  that," 
mama  said.  "He  has  to  go  to  Harvard." 

"Late  bloomers"  are  a  real  problem  In  edu- 
cation circles.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin 
Is  the  valid  argument  that  students  who  have 
performed  well  and  worked  hard  deserve  to 
get  into  college  first.  Yet  some  students  are 
not  mature  enough  to  achieve  satisfactorily 
at  the  high  school  level. 

Union  College  In  Cranford  is  participating 
In  a  program  called  "Second  Chance."  How- 
ever, It  applies  only  to  educationally  dU- 
advantaged  students  and  more  properly 
should  be  called  "First  Chance." 

Dr.  Kenneth  C.  MacKay,  college  presi- 
dent, said  the  institution  does  run  Its  own 
"second  chance"  program. 

"We  like  to  admit  a  ntimber  of  students 
who  have  flunked  out  of  other  schools  but 
show  promise  of  potential  success."  he  said. 

According  to  a  10-year  study  conducted 
at  the  college,  50  per  cent  of  the  second 
chance  people  did  succeed.  The  record  is  not 
up  to  that  of  people  admitted  strictly  on 
their  performance  records. 

"But  we  consider  the  program  well  worth 
the  effort,"  Dr.  MacKay  said.  "It  always  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  our  Institution  and 
we  don't  intend  dropping  it." 

Dr.  MacKay  admitted  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  choosing  which  students  should 
get  the  second  chance. 

"It  takes  a  lot  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  admissions  department,"  he  explained. 
"Tou  have  to  search  for  an  indication  that 


the  person  may  be  a  late  bloomer.  Sometimes 
the  student  may  show  ability  on  his  college 
boards,  but  not  always. 

"Actually,  It's  a  matter  of  getting  on  the 
wave  length  with  the  student.  You  have  to 
find  out  what  motivates  him.  Sometimes  a 
student  suddenly  discovers  in  his  senior 
year  in  high  school  that  he  likes  science. 
That  motivation  would  not  have  been  present 
before." 

Dr.  MacKay  thinks  that  ex-servicemen 
generally  show  the  best  track  record  among 
the  second  chancers. 

"Take  the  World  War  n  veterans,  for  In- 
stance," he  said.  "They  were  a  great  bunch, 
yet  many  of  them  had  lousy  high  school 
records.  The  key  to  it  all  was  motivation. 

"It's  amazing  how  some  people  catch  fire 
once  they  have  it." 

The  Union  College  president  said  the  rea- 
sons why  a  person  drops  out  of  school  ini- 
tially often  indicate  whether  or  not  he  will 
succeed  on  a  second  chance. 

"Some  students  suffer  from  the  'fugues.' 
They  work  at  something  for  awhile  then  Just 
want  to  run  away  from  it.  Others  go  to 
college  strictly  because  their  friends  and 
neighbors  expect  it." 

On  one  point.  Dr.  MacKay  differs  with 
some  other  educators.  He  doubts  if  the  pres- 
sure today  is  that  much  more  substantial 
than  in  the  past. 

"The  French  have  an  expression,  'the  more 
things  change,  the  more  they  remain  the 
same.'  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  truth  to  that. 

"Every  generation  seems  to  feel  it's  got  it 
more  difficult  than  past  generations.  Today 
students  believe  they're  'up  tight.'  Things 
always  have  been  that  way." 


PRESroENT  JOHNSON  COMMEM- 
ORATES THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OP     ATOMIC     ENERGY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sat- 
urday, President  Johnson  commemo- 
rated the  25th  anniversary  of  atomic  en- 
ergy by  restating  America's  determina- 
tion to  insure  that  the  blessings  of  this 
marvelous  discovery  are  never  used  to 
kill  or  destroy. 

Atomic  power,  the  President  reminded 
us,  holds  the  key  to  imprecedented  hu- 
man progress  and  swihlevement.  We  have 
just  begxm  to  learn  how  to  use  the  atom 
creatively  to  advance  human  needs  and 
to  help  explore  new  opportunities  for 
greater  economic  development. 

The  record  will  show  that  the  Johnson 
administration  has  worked  patiently  and 
diligently  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy.  Under  President  John- 
son's leadership,  a  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  treaty  has  been  put  forward  and  an 
outer  space  agreement  has  been  ham- 
mered out  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Now,  the  United  States  is  working  to 
enlist  the  support  of  other  coimtrles  in 
the  world  to  sign  the  treaty  and  greatly 
reduce  the  dangers  Inherent  in  wide- 
spread possession  of  atomic  weaponry. 

The  President  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  safeguards 
of  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  to  monitor  all  nonsecurity  as- 
pects of  U.S.  nuclear  activities. 

We  do  so,  in  the  President's  words,  to 


"reaffirm  our  determination  to  dedicate 
the  miraculous  power  of  the  atom,  not  to 
death,  but  to  Ufe." 

The  President  noted  that  when  he  took 
office,  nuclear  energy  was  generating 
about  1  million  kilowatts  of  electric 
power  in  this  country.  Today,  the  atom 
is  giving  us  more  than  2.8  million  kilo- 
watts— almost  three  times  as  much.  And 
more  than  70  additional  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  already  planned  or  under  con- 
struction. 

As  the  President  said : 

This  will  equal  about  20  percent  of  the 
whole  electric  generating  capacity  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  enough  to  meet  the 
total  requirements  of  45  million  people.  All 
this  from  what  was,  25  years  ago  .  .  .  only 
a  scientist's  dream. 

What  remains,  of  course,  is  the  ability 
of  this  and  future  generations  to  use  this 
power  wisely.  All  Americans  join  with 
President  Johnson  in  hoping  that  we  may 
all  be  worthy  of  this  great  and  historic 
discovery. 

The  President's  remarks  on  this  oc- 
casion follow: 

Remarks  or  the  President  on  the  25th  An- 
niversary or  Atomic  Energy,  by  Closed- 
Circuit  Television  From  the  WHir*  House 
President  Saragat,  Mrs.  Fermi,  Mayor  Daly, 
Members  of  the  Fermi  Team,  Dr.  Seaborg  and 
Distinguished  Guests: 

I  believe  history  will  record  that  on  this 
day  25  years  ago,  mankind  reached  the  turn- 
ing [>olnt  of  his  destiny. 

The  book  of  Oenesis  tells  us  that.  In  the 
beginning,  God  directed  man  to:  "Be  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth, 
and  subdue  It." 

But  only  in  our  lifetime  have  we  acquired 
the  ultimate  power  to  fulfill  all  of  that  com- 
mand. Throughout  history,  man  has  strug- 
gled to  find  enough  power — to  find  enough 
energy — to  do  his  work  in  the  world.  He 
domesticated  animals,  he  sold  bis  brother 
into  slavery,  and  enslaved  himself  to  the 
machine — all  in  a  desperate  search  for  energy. 
Desperation  ended  in  the  experiment  con- 
ducted in  Chicago,  25  years  ago,  by  Enrico 
Fermi  and  his  fellow  scientists.  In  a  single 
stroke,  they  Increased  man's  available  energy 
more  than  a  thousand-fold. 

They  placed  in  our  hands  the  power  of  the 
universe  itself. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate 
than  the  words  used  by  Dr.  Arthur  Compton 
to  describe  what  happened  on  that  day : 

"The  Italian  navigator  has  just  landed  In 
the  new  world." 

This  modern  Italian  navigator  was  a  great 
man  of  science.  But  he  was  also  something 
more.  He  was  one  of  millions  who,  in  the 
long  history  of  the  world,  has  been  compelled 
to  leave  a  beloved  native  land  to  escape  the 
forces  of  tyranny.  Like  millions  before  him, 
Enrico  Fermi  found  here  a  new  home,  among 
free  men,  in  a  new  world.  His  life  and  his 
career  have  a  very  special  meaning  to  all  who 
love  freedom. 

There  are  today  millions  of  young  Amer- 
icans with  an  Italian  heritage  who  feel  a 
deep,  personal  pride  in  Enrico  Fermi.  Amer- 
ica was  bom  out  of  the  voyages  of  a  great 
Italian  navigator.  In  a  time  of  greatest  dan- 
ger, another — equally  willing  to  pursue  his 
dream  beyond  existing  charts — took  us  again 
into  a  new  epoch. 

Today  we  commemorate  our  debt  to  him. 
And  in  doing  so,  we  also  honor  the  historic 
bond  between  the  old  world  and  the  new 
world. 

In  a  short  time,  we  will  be  dedicating.  In 
the  great  State  of  Illinois,  a  new  National 
Accelerator  Laboratory.  This  laboratory,  with 
its  200  billion  electron  volt  accelerator,  will 
maintain  our  country's  position  in  the  fore- 
front of  nuclear  research. 


I  suggest  that  we  dedicate  this  great  new 
laboratory  to  tlxe  memory  of  the  modem- 
day  "ItaUan  navigator." 

in  so  honoring  Enrico  Fermi,  we  wlU  also 
honor  the  immeasurable  contributions  that 
nave  been  made,  over  the  centuries,  by  the 
people  of  lUly  to  the  people  of  the  United 

Much  has  already  happened  In  that  new 
world  which  Just  began  25  years  ago. 

aiant  nuclear  reactors,  direct  descendants 
of  Fermi's  first  atomic  pile,  are  now  produc- 
ing millions  of  kilowatts  of  power  for  peace- 
ful purposes.  Other  reactors  are  powering 
nuclear  submarines  under  the  seas  of  the 
earth.  They  are  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  tyranny,  whatever  its  contemporary 
doctrine  or  dlsgiilse,  which  Enrico  Fermi  ded- 
icated himself  to  resist. 

But  it  Is  really  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  about  which  Fermi  would  have  wished 
us  to  speak — and  there  are  many  peaceful 
uses. 

When  I  became  President,  nuclear  energy 
was  generating  about  1  mllUon  kilowatts 
of  electric  power  in  the  United  States. 

Today,  the  atom  is  giving  us  more  than 
2  800,000  kilowatts — almost  three  times  as 
much.  And  more  than  70  addiUonal  nuclear 
power  plants  are  already  planned  or  are 
now  under  construction. 

This  will  equal  about  20  percent  of  the 
whole  electric  generating  capacity  in  the 
United  States  today.  It  is  enough  to  meet  the 
total  requirements  of  45  million  people.  All 
this  from  what  was,  25  years  ago — before  the 
success  of  Fermi's  experiment — only  a  scien- 
tist's dream. 

The  dream  has  been  realized.  By  learning 
the  secret  of  the  atom,  we  have  given  man- 
kind—for the  first  time  in  history — all  the 
energy  that  mankind  can  possibly  use. 

It  took  the  genius  of  countless  generations 
of  dedicated  scientists  to  find  the  secret.  It 
remains  for  \xa  to  use  that  secret  wisely. 

What  began  as  the  most  terrible  Instru- 
ment of  war  that  man  has  ever  seen  can  be- 
come the  key  to  a  golden  age  of  mankind. 
But  this  will  not  happen  unless  we  make  It 
happen. 

We  cannot  forget  that  another,  darker 
future  also  opened  on  this  day  25  years  ago. 
The  power  to  achieve  the  promise  of 
Genesis  is  also  the  power  to  fulflU  the 
prophecy  of  Armageddon.  We  can  either  re- 
make life  on  earth — or  we  can  end  it  forever. 
Let  me  be  specific. 

If  Enrico  Fermi's  reactor  had  operated 
10,000  years.  It  would  not  have  produced 
enough  plutonlimi  for  one  atomic  bomb. 

Today,  a  single  reactor,  while  generating 
electricity,  can  produce  enough  plutonlum 
to  make  dozens  of  bombs  every  year.  And 
scores  of  these  reactors  are  now  being  built 
all  over  the  world. 

Their  purpose  Is  peaceful.  Yet  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  secret  diversion  of  even  a 
small  part  of  the  plutonlum  that  they 
create  could  soon  give  every  nation — every 
nation — the  power  to  destroy  civilization — 
if  not  life  on  this  earth. 
We  just  cannot  permit  this  to  happen. 
Nor  can  mankind  be  denied  the  unlimited 
benefits  of  the  peaceful  atom. 

We  must,  some  way,  somehow,  find  a  way 
to  remove  the  threat  while  preserving  the 
promise. 

The  American  people  have  made  their  own 
desires  crystal  clear  when  their  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  Senate  voted 
unanimously  to  support  an  effective  non- 
proliferation  treaty  for  nuclear  weapons. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  such  a  treaty.  In  a  form  acceptable 
to  all  nattons. 

We  are  trying  so  hard  to  assure  that  the 
peaceful  benefits  of  the  atom  will  be  shared 
by  aU  mankind — without  increasing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  safeguards  we 
propose  In  that  treaty  wlU  Interfere  with  the 
peaceful  activities  of  any  country. 


And  I  want  to  make  it  dear,  very  clear, 
to  all  the  world  that  we  In  the  United  8Ut« 
are  not  asking  any  country  to  accept  safe- 
guards that  we  are  unwilling  to  accept  our- 
selves. 

So  I  am,  today,  announcing  that  when 
such  safeguards  are  applied  under  the  treaty, 
the  United  States  wlU  permit  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  to  apply  Ito 
safeguards  to  all  nuclear  activities  In  the 
United  States — excluding  only  those  with  di- 
rect national  security  significance. 

Under  this  offer,  the  agency  wUl  be  able 
to  inspect  a  broad  range  of  United  States 
nuclear  activities,  both  governmental  and 
private,  including  the  fuel  in  the  nuclear 
power  reactors  owned  by  utilities  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  and  the  fabrication  and 
chemical  reprocessing  of  such  fuel. 

This  pledge  maintains  the  consistent  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  nuclear  age. 

It  was  Just  14  years  ago  that  a  President 
of  the  United  States  appeared  before  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  to 
urge  the  peaceful  uae  of  the  atom.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said  on  that  oc- 
casion: ".  .  .  The  United  States  pledges  .  .  . 
before  the  world  ...  its  determination  to 
help  solve  the  fearful  atomic  dUemma — to 
devote  its  entire  heart  and  mind  to  find  the 
way  by  which  the  miraculous  inventiveness 
of  ynan  shall  not  be  dedicated  to  his  death, 
but  consecrated  to  his  life." 

We  renew  that  pledge  today.  Today.  We 
reaffirm  our  determination  to  dedicate  the 
miraculous  power  of  the  atom,  not  to  death, 
but  to  Ufe. 

We  Invite  the  world's  nations  to  Join  with 
us. 

Let  us  use  this  historic  anniversary  to 
deepen  and  to  reaffirm  the  search  for  peace. 
Let  us  so  conduct  ourselves  that  future 
generations  wUl  look  back  upon  December 
2,  1942 — not  as  the  origin  of  sorrow  and 
despair — but  as  the  beginning  of  the  bright- 
est, most  Inspiring  chapter  In  the  long  his- 
tory of  man. 


THEY'RE  MAKING  IT  EASY  TO 
STEAL  YOUR  CAR 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Barhett]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
shortly  Introduce  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  imrestricted  distribution  of  master 
keys  for  automobiles.  There  has  been  a 
continued  increase  in  the  number  of 
stolen  cars  each  year.  National  maga- 
zines today  carry  advertisements  for  the 
sale  of  master  keys  for  any  car  made 
from  1955  through  1967.  Last  year  alone 
almost  7,000  cars  were  stolen  In  Phila- 
delphia. With  the  easy  access  to  these 
master  keys  there  is  the  great  possibility 
that  this  number  will  increase,  despite 
the  efforts  of  car  owners  and  manufac- 
turers to  the  contrary,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  cost  of  automobile  insurance  will 
increase. 

Mr.  Peter  Duncan,  the  very  fine  edito- 
rial director  of  WCAU-TV  In  Philadel- 
phia, Just  last  week  aired  an  editorial 
statement  on  this  matter.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  a  copy  of 
that  editorial  at  this  point: 
Turr'RK  Making  It  Easy  To  Stsal  Yon«  Ca« 

Stolen  cars  are  moving  through  the  streets 
of   our   city   and   throughout  the   country. 


Stealing  cars  Is  a  big  business;  last  year  alone 
almost  7,000  cars  were  stolen  In  Philadelphia. 
Insurance  companies  have  xirged  motorists 
to  take  their  keys  out  of  the  ignition  and 
lock  their  cars. 

Many  of  the  new  models  even  have  a  buz- 
zing device  which  turns  on  if  you  try  to 
leave  your  car  with  the  keys  still  in  the  igni- 
tion. ^  ^^ 

So  you  take  out  the  key,  you  lock  the 
car— and  everything's  secure.  At  least,  you 
might  think  so. 

But  times  have  changed.  No  longer  does  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  or  an  adult  in  the  stolen 
car  racket  have  to  search  for  that  unlocked 
car,  for  the  car  with  the  keys  in  the  Ignition. 
Ads  in  national  magazinee  are  doing  the 
hard  work  for  them.  According  to  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  there  are  a  dozen  or  so 
firms  Just  ready  and  waiting  to  send  a  set 
of  master  keys  to  anyone.  (Master  keys — keys 
which  wUl  unlock  any  car  made  from  1856 
through  1967;  keys  which  will  start  up  the 
engines  so  a  car — perhaps  your  car — can  be 
driven  away.) 

With  such  ease  of  operation,  the  niimber 
of  stolen  cars  should  zoom.  All  anyone  needs 
is  eight  dollars  for  the  set  of  keys,  an  enve- 
lope and  a  stamp.  By  return  maU,  he'U  get 
the  set  of  keys  with  no  questions  asked. 

Well,  it's  time  that  some  questions  were 
asked.  Who's  going  to  protect  the  car  owner? 
Who's  going  to  prevent  these  keys  falling 
into  criminal  hands?  The  ads  do  state  that 
the  keys  are  for  legitimate  use  only,  but 
once  the  company  gets  the  money,  who's  to 
know  what  the  keys  are  used  for? 

The  United  States  Senate  looked  Into  the 
growing  problem  last  year  but  no  leglaUUon 
has  resulted. 

If  widespread  distribution  of  theee  keys 
conUnues;  First,  there's  a  greater  possibility 
that  your  car  wUl  be  stolen.  But.  also,  if  the 
ntimber  of  stolen  cars  zooms,  so  will  the  coet 
of  your  car  Insvurance. 

WCAU-TV  urges  congressional  members 
from  Pennsylvania  to  lead  the  fight  for  leg- 
islation restricting  the  now-unrestricted  dis- 
tribution of  automobile  keys. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE 
PROSECUTED  FOR  SEDITION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
it  does  not  cause  too  much  consterna- 
tion at  the  White  House  but  I  rise  today 
to  express  my  complete  agreement  with 
President  Johnson  on  one  point.  I  am 
referring  to  press  reports  that  the  Presi- 
dent feels  very  strongly  that  Stokely 
Carmichael  should  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition  if  and  when  he  returns  to  the 
United  States.  This  man  Carmichael  has 
long  since  forfeited  his  right  to  act  as 
a  sp<*esman  for  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment in  this  coimtry  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  responsible  and  respect- 
able civil  rights  leaders  would  like  very 
much  to  see  his  sails  trimmed  and  that 
he  be  brought  to  accoimt. 

Reportedly  the  Attorney  General, 
Ramsey  Clark,  disagrees  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  feels  that  to  take  action  against 
Carmichael  would  only  serve  to  make 
a  mart3rr  of  him.  I  think  that  Is  so  much 
"balderdash"  and  If  forceful  action  is 
taken  against  Carmichael  it  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  the  great  majority  of  Amerl- 
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cans,  whether  they  be  Mack,  white,  yel- 
low, or  red. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Rostenkowsxi 
(at  the  request  of  Mr.  Olsen)  ,  for  Tues- 
day, December  5,  1967,  on  account  of 

ofQclal  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Prick  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HxJNT),  for  10  minutes,  today;  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Irwin. 

Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  P^JLTON  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HxTNT)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Kleppe. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MATsxmAGA)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoNOHUE. 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Army  to  release  certain  use  restrictions 
on  a  Iract  of  land  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  In  order  that  such  land  may  be  used 
In  connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  building  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  shall  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  Building"  in  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S. 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan  from 
1965  to  1966. 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928  (45  Stat.  702),  as 
amended  and  supplemented  (16  tJ.S.C.  681h) , 
relating  to  surveys  of  timber  and  other  forest 


resources  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2196.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  19S8,  as  amended; 

S.J.  Res.  35.  Joint  resolution  consenting 
to  an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Inter- 
state compact  to  conserve  oil  and  gas;  and 

S.J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guarantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani. 
and  for  other  purposes . 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  p.m.)  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 6.  1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1258.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  report  of 
Anti-Deflciency  Act  violations  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  31  U.S.C.  665(1)  (2) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1259.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-allzation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1260.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiirallzation  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as 
a  list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  244(a)  (1)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1261.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Natiu-allzatlon  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved,  according 
certain  beneficiaries  third  preference  and 
sixth  preference  classiflcation,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  204(d)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  ComnUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  CONYERS: 

HM.  14284.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  KLEPPE: 

H.R.  14285.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4,  1909,  as  amended,  to  obtain  infor- 
mation for  agricultural  estimates  from 
county  extension  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JIATSUNAGA: 

H.R.  14286.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  individual 
a  deduction  from  gross  Income  for  certain 
expenses  of  employing  housemaids,  yardmen, 
and  other  household  help;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 

HR.  14287.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  503(f) 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  extend  for  a  period  of 
10  years  the  authorization  to  make  appropri- 
ations for  allocations  and  grants  for  the  col- 
lection and  publication  of  docunaentary 
sources  significant  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

By  Mr.  BUSH: 

H.J.  Res.  949.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  of 
November  in  each  even  numbered  year  to 
be  a  legal  public  holiday;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDLER: 

H.J.  Res.  950.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  in  honor  of  the  late  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  WTLIE: 

H.  Con.  Res.  592.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  14288.  A   blU   for  the   relief  of  Mar- 
garet  Patricia   WUson;    to    the   Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H.R.  14289.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Fran- 
cesco Buffa;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York: 
Hit.  14290.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
A.  Petnel;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KUPFERMAN: 

H.R.  14291.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anastou 

Styllano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  of  California: 

HH.  14292.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of   Rosa 

Barbero;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


There  Ain't  No  Santo  Gans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or  ILLINOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.   December    S.    1967 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  Uttle 
over  3  weeks,  we  will  celebrate  the  birth 


of  the  Saviour.  I  am  hoping  that  the 
present  session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
have  adjourned  sine  die  by  Christmas, 
so  that  the  Members,  as  well  jls  their 
constituents,  may  have  a  brief  vacation 
before  the  second  session  begins  early  in 
January. 

Many  of  us,  if  not  most  of  us,  believed 
for  a  brief  period  during  our  early  years 
In  a  character  called  Santa  Claus.  Then 
one  day  one  of  our  more  sophisticated 
schoolmates   informed  us  that   "There 


ain't  no  Santa  Claus,"  and  that  our 
fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aimts, 
and  other  possessors  of  the  necessary 
wherewithal  were  the  ones  who  bought 
the  presents  that  were  bestowed  upon  us 
at  Christmas  time. 

Today,  even  though  the  season  of  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  toward  men  ap- 
proaches, we  are  concerned  with  much 
more  than  Christmas  shopping.  Our 
present  preoccupation  is  with  the  prob- 
lems that  accompany  the  huge  budget 
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deficit  for  fiscal  1968.  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  said  may  reach  a  figure  between 
$30  billion  and  $35  billion.  We  must  soon 
find  the  answers  to  these  problems. 
Should  we  Increase  revenue  by  Imposing 
a  10-percent  surtax  or  should  we  make 
the  percentage  smaller?  Should  we  set 
different  rates  for  corporations  than  for 
Individuals?  When  should  the  new  rates. 
If  any,  take  effect?  Where  should  spend- 
ing be  cut,  and  how  much? 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  five  words  of 
youthful  wisdom  that  most  of  uf  heard 
many  years  ago:  "There  ain't  no  Santa 
Claus." 

Let  us  all  get  up  on  the  housetops,  next 
to  the  chimneys  that  are  a  part  of  the 
Santa  Claus  story,  and  tell  everybody 
who  has  ears  to  hear  that  all  the  good 
things  that  Oovemment  provides  must 
be  paid  for  by  those  of  us  who  are  today's 
fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and 
aunts.  What  we  fall  to  pay  for  will  some 
day  be  paid  for  by  our  children  and 
grandchildren,  who  will  then  realize,  If 
they  have  not  already  become  convinced, 
that  Santa  Claus  Is  only  a  figment  of  the 
Imagination. 

Let  us  tell  those  In  our  own  coimtry 
who  are  the  recipients  of  handouts  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  that  their  checks  are 
made  possible  by  the  sweat  of  other  men's 
brows.  Let  us  tell  those  In  other  lands 
who  have  been  receiving  foreign  aid 
charity  that  Uncle  Sam  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  tighten  the  purse  strings  and 
that  the  gravy  train  must  be  sidetracked. 

Many  years  a«o  an  editorial  writer  for 
the  New  York  Sun  told  a  Uttle  girl,  "Yes, 
Virginia,  there  is  a  Santa  Claus."  Let  us 
now  enlighten  Virginia  and  Georgia,  New 
York  and  Illinois,  Massachusetts  and 
Alaska,  and  all  the  other  States,  as  well 
as  the  foreign  nations  of  every  continent, 
by  telling  them,  "There  ain't  no  Santa 
Claus." 


ConirreMiiiao  Harold  D.  Donohne  Urges 
2- Year  Extension  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966 


who  cannot  read  and  Kxne  31,000.000  addi- 
tional adults  who  never  went  beyond  the 
seventh  grade  of  school.  In  other  words  we 
have  24,000,000  undereducated  adult  Ameri- 
cans who  do  not  have  the  educational  attain- 
ments to  obtain  and  progress  In  any  re- 
sponsible employment  position  In  our  mod- 
em business  market. 

It  Is  obvloxis,  therefore,  that  there  Is  an 
ever  Increasing  and  urgent  need  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  for  adiUta  whose 
inabUity  to  speak,  read  or  write  EngUsh 
constitutes  a  substantial  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  obtain  employment  that  offers 
them  a  chance  to  progress  into  the  higher 
salaried  positions  even  though  they  may 
otherwise  have  substantial  talents  of  initia- 
tive. Judgment,  and  diligence  in  their  work. 
The  original  adult  basic  education  pro- 
gram was  established  to  assist  these  Ameri- 
cans In  Improving  their  education  accomp- 
lishments emd,  thereby,  their  economic  op- 
portunities to  better  provide  for  themselves 
and  their  families  as  well  as  reducing  the 
almost  absolute  dependency  of  some  ilUter- 
ates. 

When  the  program  was  begun  in  1965 
38,000  people  enrolled  In  it  and,  in  Just  two 
years,  the  numljer  has  Increased  to  approxi- 
mately 400,000.  AU  over  the  country  the  lists 
of  people,  in  every  state,  who  want  and  need 
adult  basic  education  continues  to  grow  but 
the  Ust  far  outnumbers  the  classroom  space 
and  the  teachers  which  available  funds  can 
provide.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  is  of  ex- 
treme Importance  that  our  federal  participa- 
tion in  these  adult  basic  education  programs 
be  continued  for  an  additional  two  years  and, 
as  budgetary  circumstances  permit,  expanded 
to  meet  the  expanded  needs  In  this  critical 
area  of  adult  basic  education. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  approval  of 
this  measure  is  a  sound  and  prudent  In- 
vestment for  true  American  development  and 
the  retiu-ns  on  the  investment  will  be  multi- 
fold. I  hope  the  bUl  will  be  adopted  without 
delay. 


Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  for  Secretary  of 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ence  not  only  In  Oovemment.  but  also 
in  foreign  affairs  and  in  finance. 

Indeed.  Governor  Rockefeller  has  a 
unique  background  of  experience  which 
makes  him  especially  qualified  to  head 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

In  1953.  he  was  chairman  of  a  special 
committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Defense  Department.  Its  recommenda- 
tions were  approved  by  President  Eisen- 
hower and  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

Then  in  1958.  he  underto<*  a  further 
review  and  study  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment at  the  request  of  then  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  McElroy. 

Governor  Rockefeller  was  also  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  Advisory  Ccan- 
mlttee  on  Government  Organization, 
which  proposed  a  number  of  reorganiza- 
tion plans.  Included  was  the  plan  creat- 
ing the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  and.  later,  he  served 
that  Department  as  Under  Secretary. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  he  has 
been  active  particularly  in  inter-Ameri- 
can affairs  and  participated  in  the  Ban 
Francisco  conference  when  the  United 
Nations  was  founded. 

Politically,  there  is  no  problem.  The 
position  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  and 
should  be  nonpartisan.  Mr.  McNamara 
■was  a  Republican  when  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  late  President  Kennedy. 

Further.  Governor  Rockefeller  has 
taken  himself  out  of  the  national  politi- 
cal picture  in  no  uncertain  terms.  He  has 
said  repeatedly  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  a  candidate  for  President. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller is  ideaUy  suited  for  this  high  Cab- 
inet post.  He  has  the  demonstrated  abil- 
ity, the  executive  reputation,  the  politi- 
cal independence,  which  the  man  in  this 
high  office  requires. 

I  suggest  that  President  Johnson  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  nomination 
of  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  to  be  his  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  succeed  Robert  S. 
McNamara. 


OF 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or  MASSACHUsrrTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  5.  1967 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
misimderstanding,  my  prepared  remarks 
urging  overwhelming  approval,  yester- 
day, of  HJl.  11276,  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966 
for  2  additional  years  were  not  included 
in  the  Record  account  of  the  House  pro- 
ceedings on  this  vitally  important  meas- 
ure. I  would  like  to  have  them  included 
at  this  point,  and  they  foUow: 
CoNoa^icAN  Habolo  D.  Donokux  Urges  2- 

Tea«  Kxtx»8ion  or  thx  AoTn.T  Eddcatiok 

Act  or  1966 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  earnestly  urge  and 
hope  that  the  House  wUi  speedily  approve 
this  bill  before  us,  BM.  11276,  authorizing 
appropriations  to  extend  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966  for  two  additional  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  now  Uvlng  In  the 
United  States  about  4,000,000  adult  people 


or   NSW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday.   December    5.    1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing and  dedicated  public  servant, 
Robert  S.  McNamara.  has  accepted  the 
Presidency  of  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  served  for  nearly  7 
years  as  Secretary  of  Defense,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  appointive  offices  that 
exist.  He  has  done  so  with  dignity,  with 
the  utmost  devotion  to  duty,  with 
competence. 

Now,  President  Johnson  must  choose 
a  successor  to  Secretary  McNamara — 
not  an  easy  responsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  President  that  he  consider  appoint- 
ing Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller,  of  New 
York,  as  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Here  is  a  candidate  who  has  demon- 
strated executive  ability,  not  only  as  the 
Governor  of  our  State  for  three  terms, 
but  also  in  a  number  of  other  Govern- 
ment responsibilities  over  the  years. 

The  Defense  Department  represent  the 
largest  part  of  our  Government  in  terms 
of  both  budget  and  manpower.  It  re- 
quires a  civilian  leader  of  broad  experi- 


The  1968  Election  Calendw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JABIESG.  FULTON 

or  FKNN8TI.TA>nA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,    December    S,    1967 

Mr.  PTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  give  my  colleagues 
in  the  House,  and  the  citizens  of  my  dis- 
trict the  Federal  and  State  calendar  of 
1968  events,  I  have  made  up  this  infor- 
mation in  letter  form  as  foUows: 

DCCEMBES  8,  1967. 

To  My  Good  Frienda: 

I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  the  calendar 
of  196B  events  of  National  and  State  Impor- 
tance. This  is  an  exciting  year — ^with  Federal 
elections  for  President  (and  Vice  President) , 
one-third  of  UjS.  Senate,  and  aU  of  VB. 
House  of  Representatives  in  Congress.  Also 
for  State  elections  are  3  State  offices,  one-half 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate,  and  all  of  the 
State  House  of  Representatives. 

Pennsylvania  Spring  Primary  election  1»^ 
Tuesday,  23  Aprli  1968. 

November  Geneml  election  l»— Tuesday,  5 
November  1968. 
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December  5,  19e7 


Natfcmai  Puty  Oonvantioaa  begin: 

Monday,     S     August     19$8 — Bapubllc 
MiamL 

Monday,  26  August  199S — Democratic — 
Chicago. 

Convention  delegates  are  elected  at  pri- 
mary 23  April — 2  delegates  for  each  party, 
wlUk  alternates.  In  eacb  Oongresslanal  Dis- 
trict. 

In  order  to  be  helpful  to  you,  I  am  giving 
below  tbe  list  of  officers  and  legislative  seats 
to  be  voted  on  In  our  Soutb  Hills  Congres- 
sional District. 
Cordially, 

Jim  PutTow. 
imiiJiATi  onrczas 

President — Lyndon  Jotanson. 

Vice  President — ^Hubert  Humphrey. 

UJ3.  Senate  Pa.  Joseph  Clark — 6  year 
term. 

US.  Congress  27th  District — Jim  Fulton — 
2  year  term. 

PBrKSTLVAinA   STATE   OVTICEBa 

Auditor  General — Grace  M.  Sloan — 4  year 
term. 

Treasurer — lliamas  Z.  Mlnehart — 4  year 
term-. 

ST^ierl«'  Court  Jadge — ^Vacax»t— 10  year 
term. 

PENNSTLVAKIA    (nCWWtT.    ASSBMBLT 

State  Senate  (4  year  Terms) : 

S7th  District — Wayne  S.  Ewlng.  45th  Dis- 
trict— Joseph  M.  Gaydoe.  43rd  District — 
Frank  Mazzel. 

State  Legislator  (2  year  Terms) — by  Dis- 
trict: 

26th — Charles  N.  Caputo,  27th — Robert  A. 
Oelrier,  40th — ^Donald  O.  Balr.  41st — Joseph 
v.  Zord.  4and — H.  Sheldon  Parker,  Jr.,  43rd — 
George  K.  Haudenshleld,  44th — Andrew  J. 
McGraw,  45th — ^Maz  H.  Homer. 

In  these  times,  I  beHeve  U  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  register 
and  to  vote.  We  Americans  are  watched  and 
criticized  because  so  many  do  not  vote.  Our 
U.S.  servicemen  deserve  our  support. 

I  recommend  that  you  plan  afiead  to  re- 
serve these  election  dates  particularly.  But 
if  j/ou  are  iU  or  must  be  out  of  town,  write 
tor  pour  absentee  baliot  application  to  Al- 
legheny County  Department  of  Elections, 
Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  1S219. 

Change  in  law:  New  Pa.  residents — onlj/ 
90  day  residence  reqtilred  for  registration 
prior  to  elections. 

Absentee  ballot  applications:  Primary:  1st 
day  to  apply — 4  March  '68.  Last  day — 16 
April  '68.  General  Election:  1st  day  to  ap- 
ply— 16  September  '68.  Last  day — 29  October 
'68. 

Military  ballot  appHcatlons — TJS.  Service- 
men :  ask  for  Federal  absentee  ballot  applica- 
tion at  your  base — or  apply  in  writing  to  Al- 
legheny County  Department  of  Elections — 
or  members  of  family  can  apply  for  service- 
men in  person  or  by  writing. 

Absentee  Ballots  are  then  mailed  out  by 
Department  of  Elections. 

All  military  and  absentee  ballots  must  be 
mailed  and  postmarked  by  midnight  Election 
Day,  oth«^vlfle  they  are  not  ootmted. 


PresMcBt  Johatoa  BaiMt  for  Peace 
1967 


IB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIW 

Of  oomncTtcm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Ttiesdav,    December    5,    1967 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
J(duuon  eloquently  reminded  the  Nation 


In  remailES  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
ference for  Business  Executives  that  1967 
has  been  a  year  of  "xemaxkable  con- 
structive achievements  for  the  people  of 
the  world  community." 


starilnga  seem  vwry  gratefid  and  appne^ 
tlve,  but  as  you  must  have  observed,  there  It 
just  no  pleasing  the  appetites  of  these  Oortt 
and  hawks. 
Someone  told  me  that  there  were  some 


•  „  xj,^  ^^Zr«!»^T^   J       1  1.  1-1    J     pickets  outside  while  you  were  reglsterinB 

As  the  President  made  «lear.  behind     i  am  getting  to  be  an  expert  theee^^  .^ 

pickets'   signs   myaeU.   I   think   there   mutt 
have  been  a  switch  m  some  of  those  that 


the  glaring  headlines  of  oonSiet  and  in' 
tematlOTial  tension,  the  United  States 
has  moved  boldly  to  lay  the  cornerstones 
of  a  durable  £ind  lasting  peace. 

Behind  our  firm  shield  In  Vietnam,  the 
threatened  nations  of  Asia  have.  In  the 
President's  words,  "been  able  to  get  on 
with  the  real  work  of  peace." 

Tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  have 
been  reduced  by  ratification  of  the  Con- 
sular Treaty  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens in  Russia;  the  historic  Outer  Space 
Treaty  to  assure  peaceful  exploration  of 
the  firmaments;  and  agreement  on  a 
draft  imclear  nonproliferation  treaty  to 
CMitrol  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons 
after  25  tension-laden  years  of  the  nu- 
clear age. 

During  1967.  the  economic  interde- 
pendence of  the  free  world  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  with  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  historic  Kennedy  round 
lowering  trade  barriers,  the  Rio  Accord 
creating  a  new  international  reserve  cur- 
rency to  facilitate  international  trans- 
actions, and  the  Punta  del  Este  Confer- 
ence, bringing  the  dream  of  Latin 
American  cooperation  closer  to  reality. 

The  works  of  peace — lessening  Middle 
Eastern  tensions,  advancing  constructive 
regionalism,  erswUcatlng  the  poverty  and 
Ignorance  which  breeds  violence — are 
quiet  works.  They  make  few  headlines 
and  Incite  no  demonstrations.  But  they 
are  making  this  uneasy  planet  a  better, 
more  tranquil,  more  tolerant  place  to 
live. 

The  seeds  which  President  Johnson 
has  so  diligently  planted  in  1967  will  one 
day  bloom  into  the  world  order  we  all 
seek  and  that  will  create  headlines  in- 
deed. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Recoeb  the  President's  important 
statement  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Confer- 
ence for  Business  Executives  and  to  the 
Nation: 

Remakks  of  th«  Psksiobvt  to  thk  Foreign 
Policy  Conference  for  Business  Execu- 
nvKs,  Deczicber  4,  1967,  Statx  Dxpartkent 
Mrst  I  want  to  welcome  you  here  and  ten 
you  how  delighted  I  am  that  I  can  be  with 
you.  I  want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  your 
generosity.   I  have   thought  for  some  time 
that  it  was  about  time  someone   threw  a 
benefit  for  Dean  Rnsfc.  This  la  one  of  the 
loveliest  rooms  to  throw  it  In  in  aU  of  Wash- 
ington, even  though  the  windows  are  barred. 
When   Dean   Rusk   first  took   his   Job   as 
Secretary  of  State,  I  am  told  that  he  made 
taie  request.  He  wanted  a  room  with  a  good 
view,  so  he  was  pnt  up  bexe  on  the  seventh 
and  eighth  fioors. 

He  asked  for  one  more  thing.  He  wanted 
to  have  the  windows  sealed.  "Why?"  be  was 
asked.  "Simple,"  he  said,  "it  is  too  far  to 
Jump  and  too  high  for  the  pickets  to  cUmb." 
But  Dean  forgot  an  about  the  birds.  They 
teU  me  they  flock  to  his  window  sill  every 
single  day.  As  everybody  knows  In  this  coun- 
try, and  most  other  ooontrles,  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  a  very  wonderfully  kind,  gentle, 
understanding  and  generous  man.  Every 
morning  Mrs.  Rusk  gives  him  a  little  bag 
of  bread  crumbs  to  bring  down  to  the  office 
with  him  so  be  can  feed  these  native  birds 
tSuDugh    the   day.    The   sparrows  and    the 


were  used  yesterday.  The  way  it  was  reported 
to  me.  one  read   "Unleash  Bostow." 

Tou  may  have  noticed  that  a  great  deal 
of  care  went  into  the  preparation  for  your 
briefings.  One  reason  Is  that  business  Is  en- 
titled to  very  great  respect  in  this  country 
of  otirs.  Outolde  of  Government,  it  Is  really 
the  only  place  left  where  a  man  can  find  a 
Job.  Tou  may  know  that  there  are  at  least 
a  few  people  who  are  out  Job  hunting  these 
days. 

A  publisher  of  a  children's  book  on  pen- 
guins recently  sent  copies  to  a  group  of 
youngsters  to  get  their  opinions.  One  young 
lady  replied:  "This  Is  a  good  book  on  pen- 
guins— but  It  told  me  more  about  penguins 
than  I  wish  to  know." 

After  looking  around  at  some  of  these 
briefers,  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  heard  a 
lot  more  about  foreign  policy  In  your  brief- 
ings than  you  would  wish  to  know. 

The  threads  of  foreign  policy  extend 
throughout  the  fabric  of  our  national  Ufe. 
You  cannot  find  the  significance  of  any  one 
thread  without  seeing  lu  relationship  to  the 
whole. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  keep  that  in  mind 
in  the  echo  of  gunfire. 

Today,  America's  eyes  are  on  Vietnam.  The 
minds  of  our  people  are  centered  on  the  hills 
and  rice  paddies  where  oui  men  are  out 
there  fighting. 

Our  presence  In  Vietnam  is  in  keeping 
with  a  foreigii  poUcy  which  has  guided  this 
Nation  for  20  years.  Fo\ir  Presidents,  11  Con- 
gresses, and  the  most  thoxjghtful  men  of 
our  generation  have  endorsed  that  policy  and 
situation  and  have  built  that  policy  Irom 
the  ground  np. 

For  two  decades,  we  have  made  it  clear 
4hat  we  wUl  use  our  strength  to  block  ag- 
gression when  our  security  is  threatened, 
and  when — as  in  VletRam — the  victims  of 
aggression  ask  for  our  help  and  are  prepared 
to  struggle  for  their  own  independence  and 
freedom. 

Our  strength,  and  America's  commitment 
to  use  that  strength,  has  served  as  a  shield. 
Behind  this  shield,  threatened  nations  have 
been  able  to  get  on  with  the  real  work  of 
peace.  They  have  been  busy  building  stable 
societies  and  relieving  the  bitter  misery  of 
their  people.  Where  we  have  been  able  to — 
where  our  assistance  has  been  wanted — 
where  it  has  been  properly  matched  by  self- 
help — we  have  nsed  our  wealth  to  help  them 
and  help  feed  them.  For  we  have  learned  that 
violence  breeds  In  poverty,  disease,  hunger, 
and  ignorance. 

Our  purpose  is  not  to  breed  violence,  but 
to  build  peace. 

The  test  of  our  policy  Is  whether  the  time 
we  have  bought  has  been  used  to  the  end 
that  we  are  building  peace. 

The  evidence  of  20  years  suggests  that  we 
are  meeting  that  test. 

Western  Exirope's  recovery  from  the  ruins 
of  war  senns  Uke  ancient  history  to  some  c( 
you  here  tonight.  Bnt  It  was  only  yesterday. 
Many  tbought  it  eould  not  happen  In  our 
lifetime,  but  it  did  happen — with  our  help, 
and  behind  our  shield  of  protection,  and  be- 
hind our  sacrifices  of  lives  and  dollars. 

Twenty  years  ago  It  was  clear  to  the  lead- 
ers of  Western  Europe  that  our  shield  there 
was  necessary  to  their  future. 

Today  it  is  eqoaliy  dear  to  Asian  leaders 
that  our  pivsence  In  Vietnam  Is  vital.  Is  nec- 
essary. Is  a  must  to  Asia's  tomorrow. 

There  has  been  much  talk  In  the  United 
States  about  the  ao-called  "domino  theory" — 
the  theory  tbst  If  Bouth  Vietnam  should  fall. 
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its  neighbors  would  topple  one  after  the 
other.  As  I  pointed  out  in  a  speech  I  re- 
cently made  in  San  Antonio,  the  threat  of 
Commiinist  domination  is  not  a  matter  of 
theory  for  Asians.  Communist  domination  for 
Asians  Is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

But  it  Is  now  clear  to  aU  Asians  that  South 
Vietnam  Is  not  going  to  fall.  In  every  capital 
of  Free  Asia  that  fact  has  already  regUtered, 
and  registered  weU.  It  Is  being  acted  upon. 
What  is  happening  In  Asia  might  really  be 
called  the  "domino  theory  In  reverse."  We  do 
not  need  to  speculate  about  the  results.  We 
know  what  has  happened  since  we  made  our 
stand  clear  In  Vietnam. 

Just  a  few  years  ago,  Southeast  Asia  was 
only  a  geographic  phrase.  Its  separate  states 
had  no  sense  of  identity  with  each  other. 

All  of  those  states  were  overwhelmed  by 
the  size  of  their  own  domestic  problems. 

Moreover — and  most  important — they  were 
hypnotized  by  the  menace  of  China. 

Out  of  this  fear — this  sense  of  isolation — 
this  awareness  of  desperate  problems — grew 
something  ominous.  It  was  a  paralysis  of  the 
will  to  progress.  There  was  a  hopeless  feeling 
among  all  Asians  that  they  were  the  victims, 
rather  than  the  forgers,  of  their  own  destiny. 
Now,  in  the  span  of  a  few  years,  all  of  that 
has  changed,  I  am  glad  to  say,  and  the  major 
agent  of  that  change  has  been  America's 
firmness  in  Asia. 

Behind  the  shield  of  our  commitment 
there,  hope  has  quickened  in  the  nations  of 
Asia. 

They  are  banded  together  in  regional  in- 
stitutions to  attack  common  problems:  to 
pool  their  information  about  how  to  get  more 
from  their  land;  to  explore  new  ways  to  bring 
education  to  their  vUlages;  to  Join  in  the 
fight  against  disease;  and  to  Improve  their 
trade  with  each  other,  build  new  Industries, 
and  pull  together  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

I  do  not  want  to  generate  false  optimism 
here  tonight.  I  do  not  want  to  suggest  that 
all  the  problems  of  these  nations  wiu  be 
solved  soon  or  easUy. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  when  men  weigh 
the  pros  and  cons  of  our  commitment  in 
Vietnam,  they  consider  this : 

The  war  In  Asia  is  not  merely  saving  South 
Vietnam  from  aggression.  It  Is  also  giving 
Asia  a  chance  to  organize  a  regional  life  of 
progress,  cooperation,  and  stability. 

This  Is  no  new  objective.  Our  Government 
supported  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  in  1964 
precisely  because  the  stability  of  that  part 
of  the  world  was  Judged  by  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  1954  and  the  United 
States  Senate  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1  in  1965 
to  be  vital  to  the  security  of  you  and  your 
boys  and  your  girls  and  your  families,  you 
Americans. 

The  passage  of  time,  I  think,  has  proved 
that  the  President,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Senate's  Judgment  was  absolutely  correct.  I 
think  It  is  vital  to  our  security. 

Now,  there  are  a  a  lot  of  people  who  do  not 
think  so.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  are 
looking  for  the  fire  escape  and  the  easy  way 
out.  They  were  doing  that  in  Mussolini's 
time.  They  did  It  in  Hitler's  time.  They  did 
not  think  that  this  was  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  Stetes  untU  it  was 
almost  too  late. 

We  waited  a  long  time  here,  but  better  late 
than  never,  and  now,  behind  America's  pro- 
tective shield,  progress  is  in  motion  in  Asia 
where  there  was  none  Just  a  few  years  ago. 
This  development  is  as  significant  for  the 
peace  of  the  whole  world  as  the  activities  In 
Europe  that  I  discussed,  and  the  rebirth  of 
Europe  after  World  War  U  that  all  of  us 
participated  In.  None  of  us  should  ever  forget 
that  more  than  half  of  aU  human  beings  In 
the  world  live  in  Asia,  and  there  can  be  no 
peace  in  the  world  when  half  of  the  human 
beings  live  in  an  unstable  condition. 

On  the  pertphwy  of  the  Orient,  a  new  Asia 
is  already  buUdlng.  I  saw  It,  I  went  there  last 


year.  I  visited  their  countries  and  their  peo- 
ples. 

As  this  new  AsU  becomes  a  firm  reality, 
there  is  a  decent  hope  that  the  pec^e  on  the 
mainland  wlU  also  turn  their  minds  to  the 
chaUenge  of  economic  and  social  develc^- 
ment.  There  Is  a  decent  hope  that  they  wUl 
turn  to  the  task  of  Uvlng  in  dignity  and 
mutual  respect  with  their  neighbors. 

But  our  foreign  policy  is  concerned  not 
merely  with  Asia,  but  with  all  the  world.  And 
we  have  acted  on  that  Judgment.  I  want  to 
review  very  briefly,  because  you  don't  hear 
anything  but  the  complaints  that  sometimes 
seem  to  overshadow  the  progress  we  make. 
The  constructive  decisions,  the  march  we 
make  forward,  doesn't  make  very  Interesting 
reading  or  reporting. 

We  achieved  a  trilateral  agreement  with 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  which  stabilized 
our  troop  levels  in  Germany  and  dealt  with 
the  balance  of  payments  problems  caused  by 
their  location. 

We  achieved  a  successful  negotiation  of 
the  Kennedy  Bound  bringing  advantages  to 
the  whole  world,  and  a  few  weeks  before  it 
looked  rather  grim. 

We  achieved  a  preliminary  monetary  ac- 
cord in  London  which  led  to  the  agreement 
at  Rio  with  all  the  other  members  of  the 
IMF — laying  the  basis  for  a  new  interna- 
tional reserve  currency. 

In  the  face  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
pound,  we  worked  with  the  industrial  na- 
Uons  of  the  Free  World.  Our  men  have  been 
crossing  back  over  the  Atlantic  on  weekends 
to  keep  other  exchange  rates  stable  and  the 
international  system  strong. 

We  are  working  with  the  Soviet  Union,  our 
NATO  partners,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  to  achieve  a  non-proliferation  treaty — 
which,  when  complete — will  give  aU  countries 
the  opporttmity  to  beneflt  from  the  peaceful 
uses  of  nuclear  technology  whUe  reducing 
the  risks  of  nuclear  war. 

In  this  past  week  we  have  moved  toward  a 
common  position  with  the  industrialized 
countries  of  the  world  to  establish  special 
trading  benefits  which  wUl  accelerate 
progress  among  the  developing  nations  of  the 
world. 

We  have  concluded  this  year  two  treaties 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Consular  Treaty 
and  the  Space  Treaty.  They  have  been  ratified 
by    the   United   States   Senate. 

These  achievements  rarely  make  the  head- 
lines and  interest  the  average  citizen.  But 
they  are  real  achievements  and  real  accom- 
plishments, and  a  failure  In  any  one  would 
make  a  lot  of  noise.  They  represent  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Joint  responsibilities  between  en- 
lightened leaders.  And  we  are  prepared  to 
build  upon  them. 

In  the  months  ahead,  I  would  like  to  see 
us  work  with  the  institutions  of  the  Euro- 
pean communities  and  with  other  industrial- 
ized nations  of  the  world  to  make  our  policies 
of  assistance  to  the  developing  nations  more 
eflective. 

If  we  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  work 
on  aU  of  these  things  that  I  have  outlined, 
we  ought  to  demonstrate  that  we  can  work 
together  In  making  policies  of  assistance  to 
developing  nations.  We  should  work  to 
strengthen  further  the  world  monetary 
situation;  to  consider  together  the  problems 
and  possibilities  of  fiows  of  capital  and  tech- 
nology back  and  forth  among  us;  and  finaUy, 
to  examine  together  and  exchange  experi- 
ences on  the  problems  we  all  share,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  urban  life,  the  problems  of  the 
modem-day  cities  that  have  grown  every  day 
and  they  have  reached  a  point  now  where 
they  must  be  dealt  with  qiUckly  and  efTec- 
Uvely. 

What  we  have  achieved  In  this  year  goes 
beyond  these  great  inlUatlves: 

After  a  year's  careful  preparation,  we  had 
the  Summit  Conference  at  Pxinta  del  Este 
at  which  the  nations  of  Latin  America  com- 
mitted themselves  to  go  forward  toward 
economic  integration — with  our  support. 


We  have  moved  from  a  dangerous  war  in 
the  Middle  East  to  an  agreed  resolution 
within  which  a  representative  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  seeking  a  stable  peace  for 
that  troubled  region  In  the  months  ahead. 
I  shudder  to  think  what  could  have  hap- 
pened If  we  had  not  taken  that  step  and 
what  might  have  happened  If  we  had  not 
been  successful  in  bringing  about  a  cease- 
fire in  the  Middle  East  Just  a  few  months 
ago. 

We  have  worked  with  others  to  avoid 
massive  bloodshed  in  the  Congo.  To  the  con- 
cerned Senators  I  see  tonight,  the  last  of  the 
American  C-180  transport  planes  wlU  leave 
the  Congo  at  the  end  of  this  week.  We  have 
thrown  our  support  behind  the  regional  and 
sub-regional  efforts  of  the  Africans  to  build 
a  modem  life  through  cooperation — a  proc- 
ess that  is  quietly  moving  fcwward  In  East 
Africa  and  greatly  advanced  by  the  current 
conference  at  Dakar  In  West  Africa. 

Tomorrow,  the  Secretary  early  In  the 
morning  and  the  Vice  President  and  I  a  little 
later  in  the  day,  wiU  be  meeting  with  a  dis- 
tinguished American  who  has  been  trying 
to  leave  public  service  now  for  about  seven 
years.  He  has  had  to  come  back  when  we 
have  demonstrations.  He  has  had  to  go  to 
Detroit  to  help  when  we  have  problems 
there.  He  has  been  in  Cyprus  and  Greece 
and  Ttirkey  trying  to  solve  that  matter. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Vance  is  returning  after  a  suc- 
cessful effort  in  which  Greece  and  Turkey 
drew  back  from  the  brink  of  war  and  opened 
the  way  to  solve  a  serious  problem. 

This  has  been  a  year  of  remarkable  con- 
structive achievement  for  the  people  by  the 
world  commxmlty,  despite  the  struggle  In 
Vietnam. 

If  the  generations  which  oome  after  us 
Uve  at  peace  at  aU,  it  is  going  to  be  because 
this  generation  held  the  shield  and  supplied 
the  courage  and  the  fortitude  and  determi- 
naticoi  by  which  peace  was  btillt  and  because 
we  stubbornly  labored  to  build  that  peace 
Instead  of  finding  a  cheap,  dishonorable  way 
out  of  It. 

To  those  of  you  who  have  come  here  to 
provide  this  benefit  for  Dean  Rusk,  this 
rather  unusual  event,  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  we  have  41  alliances  around  the  world 
where  the  commitment  and  the  signature 
and  the  agreement  of  the  United  States  is 
present — where  your  President  and  your  Sen- 
ate and  your  leadership  have  made  com- 
mitments for  this  nation. 

Now,  Dean  Rusk  didn't  make  them  and  I 
didn't  make  them.  We  Just  have  to  keep 
them.  If  you  will  keep  the  faith,  we  wlU 
keep  the  commitments. 


The  Wheat  SthiatioB— Domectk  aad 
Foreign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  KLEPPE 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  5,  1967 
Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
have  included  in  the  Congrissiohal 
Record  the  text  of  a  speech  on  the  cur- 
rent wheat  situation,  delivered  Decem- 
ber 4.  1967,  by  Representative  Bob  Dolz, 
of  Kansjis,  before  the  Hard  Winter 
Wheat  Quality  Advisory  Council  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Kans.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  serve  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Doul.  He  has  worked  hard  and 
long  to  prcHnote  increased  wheat  ex- 
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ports  and  to  strengtben  domestic  wlieat 
prices.  I  believe  other  Members  will  find 
his  remarks  most  interesting  and  InXor- 
mative.  The  text  foUovs: 

TH«   WHKAT  SlTt74TIOM ^DOMBBTK  MfD 

FOKSIGIT 

In  dUcusslqg  wbeat  policy.  I  should  like 
to  review  the  current  situation  with  some 
Interesting  background  data  and  my  pro- 
posals for  a  more  pkrosperous  future  lor 
wbeat  growers. 

KAHa&S   AMD    WRB4T   FmlCS 

If  tbere  la  anj  one  statlatlcal  flgnre  for 
the  Kansas  wheat  grower  to  examine  and  to 
be  coDoem«d  about.  It  is  the  moet  recent 
price  received  by  fanners  for  wheat  which 
was  released  by  USDA.  POr  the  United  States, 
It  was  •l.SQ  per  bushel — 53  percent  of  par- 
ity. Ftac  Kaneas,  this  Norember  15,  1967, 
price  was  even  lower — $1.31  per  bushel.  These 
price  data  reflect  the  disastrous  effects  of 
a  misguided  Freeman-Johnson  policy  which 
makes  a  sacrlflclal  goat  of  the  farmers  in- 
terests to  those  of  the  more  numerous  ur- 
ban citizens. 

Now  how  did  we  get  to  this  unhappy  alt- 
i»tlon?  What  are  the  true  facta?  Let  us 
together  examine  the  facts.  The  data  and 
statements   are    all   from    official    sources. 

'_  T7A  WKXIAT  SOPFXIES 

TBtal  VS.  wheat  supplies  for  1987-68  are 
eettmAted  at  1.981  million  bushels,  an  in- 
crease of  133  million  bushels  trtMn  supplies 
of  a  year  earlier.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
1960-61  that  the  supply  of  wheat  In  the 
XTnltad  States  has  Increased  from  that  of 
the  previous  year.  The  July  1,  1867,  carry- 
over was  426  mUllon  bushels.  It  will  be  up 
by  100  mUllon  on  July  1,  1968. 

Total  disappearance  of  wheat  diulng  July- 
September,  1967,  at  415  million  bushels,  was 
■Ugtatly  larger  than  for  the  same  period  a 
year  earlier.  Kxports,  totaUng  an  estimated 
195  mUlioB  bushels,  were  down  16  percent 
from  exports  Ln  July-September.  1966. 

Dae  at  wheat  for  food  was  little  changed 
from  a  year  earUer  while  seed  use  waa  off. 
leflectmg  the  13  percent  reduction  In  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1968 
crop,  reading  at  wbeat  was  greater  during 
tfala  p«at  July-September  than  a  year  earUer, 
due  to  the  aarrower  spread  between  wbeat 
and  feed  grain  prices.  Tine  approximate  43 
mlUion  bushels  fed  in  this  quarter  this  year 
]■  abomt  30  million  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  vt  whe&t  in  an  positUns  on  Octo- 
1>er  1  taiUtod  1.566  milUoB  buaheis,  -ap  134 
million  from  October.  IWW. 

Total  domestic  disappearance  will  prob- 
ably Increase  In  1967-68.  pdmarUy  liecause  of 
lower  prices  resulting  In  heavier  use  of  wheat 
Xor  feed.  For  the  entire  1967-^  marketing 
year,  feeding  is  eatlmatsd  at  about  ISfi  mil- 
lion bushels  compared  with  93  million  last 
year. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  made  downward 
revlMoBs  In  their  date  on  wbeat  grind 
and  flour  produced  for  calendar  years  1962 
to  1066,  resulting  in  amaa«'  domestic  wbeat 
food  usage  and  a  lower  per  capita  disappear- 
ance of  flour.  The  level  of  per  capita  flour 
disappearance  was  reduced  by  about  3  pounds 
so  that  the  average  for  1966  has  been  revised 
to  113  pounds.  The  revisions  place  the  re- 
cent trend  in  per  capita  flour  use  at  a  1 
pound  reduction  per  year.  As  a  result.  It  ap- 
peals that  food  cise  of  wheat  In  1967-88  may 
total  CIO  to  SIS  minion  busbeto. 

Seed  use  of  wheat  tn  lMr7-6«  to  likely  to 
total  70  mnutxi  bushels,  somewhat  below  the 
78  anlllion  c€  last  year.  This  te  likely  to  be 
more  tfaaa  oCset  by  increases  tn  food  and  feed 
use.  rasultlng  la  a  total  il  siiimUi  4taappcar- 
ance  In  1967-68  of  about  700  mlUloa  bushels. 
sn^Qy  hl^er  than  last  year. 

ABowtng  700  minion  bushels  for  domestic 
requirements  for  the  entire  1967-68  maxket- 
tag  year.  tb«  ^naatlty  STsBable  for  export 


sad  carryover  Is  above  that  of  a  year  eaiVer. 

The  USDA's  export  target  was  announced  last 
smamer  at  750  mmion  bushels,  fractionally 
larger  than  the  742  million  of  1906-67. 

Ttipowf  h  October  80.  exports  of  wheat  and 
prodwcts.  as  well  as  forward  registration  for 
export  payment,  were  behind  last  year's 
record  level  on  that  date.  It  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult to  reac^  that  target.  I  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  VSDA  in  achiev- 
ing or  even  exceeding  that  level.  I  have 
traverled  tens  ct  thousands  of  miles  to  re- 
mote areas  of  the  earth  in  that  endeavor. 

A  lOOK  AT  THX  RBCORD 

Now  If  we  are  to  understand  what  was 
really  happening  to  drive  prices  down  to  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  levels,  we  must  take  a  step 
backward  In  time.  In  1966,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  along  with  the  Ooundl  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  decided  that  the  Consumer 
Price  Tnrtfx  waa  more  important  than  the 
prices  farmers  received.  In  1965-66.  XJS.  wheat 
exports  wa«  867  million  bushels.  In  1966-67, 
wheat  exports  were  cut  arbitrarily  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  say  arbitrarily  because  Secre- 
tary Freeman  sent  a  cable  around  the  world 
to  Public  Law  480  recipients — a  cable  of  mal- 
nutrition—advising our  ambassadoi's  to  cut 
their  wheat  requests  under  the  food  for  peace 
pro-am  by  25  percent. 

By  this  arbitrary  means,  with  no  indication 
to  the  OoBgreas,  exports  of  wbeat  under  P.  L. 
480  were  actually  cut  by  44  percent  from  a 
y«ar  earlier — from  533  million  bushels  to  292 
million  bushels  In  1966-67.  I  have  been,  as 
might  l>e  expected.  Interested  In  the  food 
for  peace  program  for  some  years.  I  find 
nothing  in  the  record  which  authorised  the 
administration  to  withhold  food  in  order  to 
get  farm  prices  down — in  bureaucratlae — to 
"stabillae''  prices.  Incidentally,  wheat  was 
not  the  only  commodity  to  get  this  treat- 
ment. In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  wheat 
talk,  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  the 
price  destroying  actions  aSectlng  other  com- 
modities. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  a  presidential 
candidate  from  a  neighboring  State,  once 
made  a  famous  cross  of  gold  speech.  To 
paraphrase  one  of  his  famous  comments: 

Tou  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
farmers  this  crown  of  thorns, 

Tou  Shan  not  crucify  agriculture  upon  the 
cross  of  the  consumers  price  index. 

WHAT  rmasMAJi  bats 

Now.  Secretary  Freeman,  reoogni^ng  that 
tttese  decisions  are  responsible  for  the  un- 
happy state  of  agriculture,  has  tried  to  ex- 
plain away  these  current  low  farm  prices. 
He  stated  tn  a  recent  sp>eecta  at  -Oie  Outlook 
Conference  held  at  USDA  that  "the  brteks 
hurt,  gentlemen."  To  be  fair  to  *\im  we 
should  quote  him  more  fully: 

"What  has  taken  place  over  the  past  year 
Is  ironlo— but  we  have  always  recognized  the 
danger.  A  year  ago  the  evidence  on  world 
food  production  and  supplies  was  most  un- 
favorable. The  monsoons  in  India  were  fall- 
ing for  the  second  euocesstve  year,  short  crops 
ta  the  Oommunlst  eauntclas  had  required 
large  pnrebases  from  Western  e^;>artera.  The 
disappearance  of  excess  stocks  in  tbe  United 
States  and  an  unfavorable  wheat  yield  out- 
look contributed  to  the  uncertainty.  The 
world  was  clearly  In  a  short  grain  sapply 
poattion. 

'As  a  result,  after  a  careful  aaseesment  of 
probable  wvrhl  needs  ta  the  18  m'wrthfl 
ahead,  tbe  national  wbeat  acreage  iitliilwiMhi 
for  tbe  US.  U67  crop  were  tnerease*  rtiar|>ly. 
Action  was  taken  to  Increase  acreage  la  feed 
grains  and  soybeans  as  wen. 

"Then  within  a  few  weeks  after  these 
4ecMaos  were  made,  the  world  outlook 
changed  sharply  with  fsvocaMc  pmapecU  in 
almost  every  nutjor  grain  producing  «oun- 
try. 

"Canada,  Austr&na,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
harvested  record  wheat  crops.  Argentina  and 
Westeivj  Kttiupe  barveeted  good  crops  of  be^th 


wheat  and  feed  grains.  Feed  grain  harvests 
te  Eastern  Kurope  were  good  and  a  few 
months  later  South  Africa  produced  a 
record  com  crop. 

"In  the  U.S.  we  have  a  record  grain  crop 
in  1967,  with  an  overall  increase  of  from  4 
to  S  percent.  The  1967  feed  grain  crop  Is  up 
12  percent,  wheat  crop  up  19  percent." 

Now  this  explains  only  one  part  ot  the 
problem — the  size  of  the  1967  wheat  crop,  i 
think  the  Important  qiiestion  Is,  If  as  stated, 
the  world  outlook  changed  within  a  few 
weeks,  why  did  not  the  Secretary  loosen  his 
grip  on  PXi.  480  exports?  Why  did  the  con- 
cept of  holding  farm  prtces  down  or  "stabi- 
lized" continue  In  force  past  harvest  time 
for  the  1«67  crop?  After  all,  the  Congress 
has  made  available  to  the  administration 
$7.5  billion  for  launching  the  war  on  hunger 
program.  Actual  \we  Is  only  a  fraction  of  this 
level.  The  answer  lies  In  the  internal  strategy 
to  sacrifice  the  farmers'  Interests  to  those 
of  the  much  more  numerous  urban  dweller. 
I  think  this  policy  is  disastrous.  It  should 
not  go  unnoticed  that  all  this  food  holdback 
was  going  on  Just  after  President  Johnson 
was  telling  the  Congress  that  he  Intended  to 
lead  a  war  against  hunger. 

roos  roB  pxacx 

I  feel  very  strongly  about  this.  The  food 
for  p>eace  legislation  was  passed  uiKier  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  In  1£&4.  It  is  called  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Aastst- 
ance  Act  of  1954.  This  legislation  and  subse- 
quent amendments  have  had  strong  biparti- 
san support.  It  has  done  so  much  good  all 
over  l;he  world.  /  vrill  not  stand  by  mjid  watch 
farmer*'  intrrKst*  aacrificed  to  the  gbatisUeal 
rigidities  of  the  consumer  price  index.  The 
beneficial  potentials  of  the  war  on  hunger 
must  be  maximised.  Tbe  nation  and  tbe 
world  must  not  be  deterred  from  this  vic- 
tory I 

ruacELX,  XESBtvE  anx 

In  recent  weeks  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcnl- 
tiire  and  hto  top  assistants  have  been  decry- 
ing the  defeat  in  the  House  of  Repreeenta- 
■Oves,  livestock  and  grains  subeommittee,  of 
the  so-caned  strtxte^  reserve  fiain  bill.  It 
Is  significant  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  talking  about  this  bill  never  refers 
to  the  provisions  regarding  reserves.  He 
claims  that  it  would  have  resulted  "In  from 
8300  to  8500  million  in  additional  Income 
for  farmers." 

Let  as  examine  this  ridicutous  claim  *y 
mnalfeHig  the  Pureeli  WU  *n  detaU. 

(1)  The  Under  Secretary  came  before  our 
subcommittee  and  made  the  rldlculons  claim 
that  the  market  prices  for  wheat,  feed  grains 
and  soybeans  could  be  Increased  sharply  as 
provided  tn  this  bill  by  an  expenditure  of 
$5  to  $10  mUllon.  Note  that  he  testified  to 
this  in  an  open  hearing.  Note  that  the  Under 
SecretEiry  testified  that  with  this  aman  out- 
lay he  would  move  tnto  tl»e  open  market 
ready  to  purchase  up  to  the  foUowtng 
amounta: 

180  minion  bushels  of  wheat;  600  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains;  M  mlQlan  liusliels  of 
soybeans. 

If  $5  to  $10  mnnon  was  all  he  would  spend, 
this  raises  a  fundamental  question  of 
whether  the  administration  really  supported 
the  bill.  Was  it  Just  a  political  conversation 
piece? 

(2)  The  release  formula  provtslons  tn  the 
bin  fonned  what  could  be  termed  an  "In- 
verted pyramid".  That  Is,  the  lowest  resale 
prices  wuuld  come  Into  effect  when  total 
svanaWe  supply  of  a  uonuuofflty  would  be 
at  tbe  falgfaest  levtl.  Tbt  farmer  needs  pro- 
tection from  tbe  Oovei  ument  stocks  the  most 
a^en  the  supp^  Is  gi  eaVest.  la  othier  words, 
tbe  greater  the  tmppij,  the  greater  the  need 
for  price  prote<^1on  and  InaiflatSng  of  stocks. 
This  MB,  however,  wotiM  have  Just  13ie 
opposite  effect. 

Tlie  adadnlstrstion  -measive  was  defeated 
because  It  was  not,  ta  fact,  a  reseiwe  btll,  Init 
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simply  a  device  to  further  stabilize  and 
manipulate  the  price  farmers  receive  for  their 
commodities.  Had  the  administration  and 
some  Democrat  n»embers  of  the  committee 
been  vrtlllng  to  insulate  the  stocks  acquired 
under  the  provisions  of  the  reserve  bUl,  It 
would  have  passed  without  difficulty.  In  my 
opinion,  the  6  to  6  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Congressman  John  Zwach  of  Min- 
nesota Indicated  the  administration  was  not 
Interested  in  a  true  reserve  proposal.  The 
Zwach  amendment  would  have  prevented 
the  release  of  any  reserve  stoclts  at  less  than 
100  percent  of  parity.  This  amendment  would 
insulate  the  stocks  from  the  market,  result- 
ing in  significant  increases  in  the  market 
prices.  Six  Republicans  voted  for  the  Zwach 
amendment,  and  significantly,  six  Democrats 
opposed  it.  This  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
which  party  Is  Interested  in  improving  farm 
income. 

Tto%  or  moTOcnoN 

As  we  look  ahead  to  the  futvire,  the  wheat 
producer  will  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
rising  tide  of  protectionism.  We  are  witness 
to  an  Increase  by  foreign  countries  in  efforts 
to  set  aside  tbe  conventional  rules  in  Inter- 
national trade  in  order  to  solve  domestic 
problems. 

The  European  Ek:onomlc  Community's  vari- 
able levy  on  cereal  Imports  effectively  pro- 
tects indigenous  production  from  competi- 
tion. Concurrently,  other  portions  of  the  EEC 
farm  policy  are  providing  financial  incentives 
to  Its  farmers  to  Increase  production. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orvllle  Freeman 
has  recognized  the  danger  Inherent  in  EEC's 
common  agricultural  policy.  In  April,  1966, 
be  said: 

"The  consequences  for  a  liberal  trade  policy 
generally  will  be  very  serious  if  we  cannot 
negotiate  In  tbe  Kennedy  Round  some  limita- 
tions on  the  trade  restrictive  effects  of  the 
Common  Market's  conunon  agriculture 
policy.  All  of  us,  therefore,  have  a  vital  stake 
in  the  successful  outcome  of  the  Kennedy 
Round." 

The  variable  levy  system,  while  one  of  our 
original  targets  in  the  Kennedy  Round,  teas 
one  of  our  negotiation  failures. 

nrCRIASED   PRODUCnOK 

Another  factor  adversely  affecting  our 
wheat  position  is  the  increasing  production 
aU  over  the  world.  We  suffer  from  a  complete 
lack  of  cooperation  from  other  exporting  na- 
tions in  managing  production  and  stocks. 
Argentina,  Australia,  and  France  continue  to 
produce  on  an  unlimited  basis  and  get  rid  of 
their  supplies  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  Canada 
has  no  production  limitations.  The  United 
States  has  taken  on  the  role  of  supply  man- 
ager for  the  world,  and  in  this  role  has  be- 
come the  residual  supplier  to  the  commercial 
markets.  It  is  time  that  toe  let  the  world  know 
that  we  are  going  to  be  competitive,  every 
hour  of  every  day. 

Another  negotiation  failure  In  the  Kennedy 
Round  was  our  efforts  to  get  effective  access 
guarantees.  The  United  States  proposed  that 
importing  countries  purchase  a  fixed  per- 
centage from  aU  exporting  countries  of  their 
total  needs.  Secretary  Freeman  stated: 

"The  number  one  key  to  sustained  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  is  access  to 
markets." 

The  Under  Secretary  in  testimony  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  stated : 

"The  opportunity  to  compete  for  tradi- 
tional import  markets  is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  of  our  position." 

These  negotiating  failures  are  costing 
wheat  growers  dearly.  They  wUl  continue  to 
do  BO  for  many  years. 

snrs  TO  ncraovx  imcokb 
Time  and  time  again,  I  have  outlined  con- 
structive steps  to  Improve  wheat  growers'  In- 
come. But  time  and  time  again  the  Adminis- 


tration has  ignored  the  recommendations. 
Let  me  restate  them. 

(1)  Raise  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  from 
$l.as  to  $1.40  per  bushri. 

(3)  Annoixnce  that  no  wheat  stocks  owned 
or  to  be  owned  for  the  next  3  years  by  CCC 
will  be  resold  at  less  than  parity. 

(3)  Announce  that  CCC  wiU  pay  the  first 
year  storage  costs  for  wheat  under  loan. 

(4)  Expand  exports  under  PX.  480  to  the 
maximiun  consistent  with  the  self-help  pro- 
visions. 

(5)  Price  wheat  competitively  for  export, 
and  take  down  the  umbrella  over  the  world 
commercial  market.  Under  this  price  um- 
brella, Australia,  Argentina,  and  France  seU 
their  crops  and  make  the  United  States  less 
competitive. 

The  American  farmer  is  In  serlotis  trouble 
because  of  present  "stop  and  go"  poUcles.  In 
my  opinion,  strong  new  leadership  and  new 
direction  Is  needed. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneso.w,  December  6,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

//  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily 
and  follow  Me. — Luke  9:  23. 

O  God  of  grace  and  goodness,  we 
acknowledge  our  dependence  upon  Thee, 
out  need  of  Thy  mercy  and  our  desire  for 
Thy  guidance.  We  beseech  Thee  to  make 
us  more  and  more  aware  of  Thy  presence, 
give  us  to  know  that  Thou  art  ever  with 
us  and  that  with  Thee  we  can  face  the 
day  with  confidence,  do  our  work  with 
fidelity,  and  be  calm  in  the  midst  of  try- 
ing experiences. 

We  do  not  pray  for  freedom  from  dis- 
appointment or  defeat  but  we  do  pray 
that  Thou  wouldst  give  us  the  faith  and 
fortitude  we  need  for  these  hours  and 
such  strength,  as  will  enable  us  to  do  ths 
work  we  are  called  uix>n  to  do  and  to  do  it 
honorably  and  well. 

Renewing  our  strength,  relnvigorating 
our  minds,  and  restoring  our  souls,  send 
us  out  into  this  day  to  do  what  we  can 
for  others,  to  keep  our  Nation  great,  and 
to  make  the  world  a  better  place  where 
men  can  learn  to  live  together  in  peace. 
In  the  Master's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


House  to  the  biU  (8.  830)  entitled:  "An 
act  to  prohibit  age  discrimination  in 
employment,"  with  amendments  in 
which  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested to  the  foregoing  bilL 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  sunendment 
o«  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  480)  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  addi- 
tional 8  years  the  period  during  which 
funds  may  be  appropriated  under  that 
act.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  tbe 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2388,  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMOR- 
ROW NIGHT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil 
midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2388.  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Han- 
sen]. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  a  question  of  the  privilege  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  First  Judicial 
District  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  Kootenai 
County,  to  testify  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 7.  1967,  in  the  action  of  John  Heine 
against  School  District  271,  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Idaho,  and  others. 

Under  the  precedents  of  the  House,  I 
am  unable  to  comply  with  this  subpena 
without  the  consent  of  the  House,  the 
privileges  of  the  House  being  Involved. 
I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  the  subpena  to 
the  desk. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
John  Hbine,  Piaintiff  v.  School  Disteict 
371,  CoEtTB  D'AiiNZ,  Idaho,  ai*»  State  op 
Idaho,  Acttno  bt  akd  THaoiroH  Its  Dui.t 
Elected    StrPEKDmNDENT    or    Public    In- 
STaucnoK,  D.  F.  Bncelkinc,  Leo  Reinan, 
cosus    d'alxm     eiottcation     associa'tion, 
Idaho    Education    Association    and    Na- 
tional Association,  Defendant — Subpoena 
[In  the  District  Court  of  the  First  Judicial 
District  of   the  State  of  Idaho,  Kootenai 
County] 
The  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  to:  George 
V.  Hansen,  Member  of  Congress,  House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
You  are   hereby  commanded  that,  laying 
aside  all  excuses,  you  appear  at  the  Court 
Room   of    the   District   Court   of   the   First 
Judicial  District  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  In  and 
for  the  County  of  Kootenai,  at  Coeur  d'Alene 
on    the    7th    day    of    December,    1987,    at 

o'clock  ..M.  of  said  day.  as  a  Witness 

in  the  above  entitled  action  on  the  part  of 
the  plalntllf . 

Oiven  under  my  hand  this  24th  day  of 
November  1967. 

Haaou  K.  Pamaoir. 

Clerk. 
By  JasPHt  FtragESAM. 

Depmtif  Clerk. 
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A  CALL  TO  AMERICAN  CONSUMERS 
TO  ABSTAIN  FROM  PURCHASING 
FRENCH-MADE  PRODUCTS  THIS 
CHRISTMAS 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  Ho\ise  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  en- 
tering the  height  of  the  holiday  season 
in  which  Americans  have  the  pleasure  of 
buying  gifts  and  sharing  the  holidays 
with  their  families  and  friends. 

Yet  we  approach  the  holidays  in  dif- 
ficult days.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  are  fighting  overseas 
and  the  American  economy  Is  being 
challenged  by  a  French-directed  raid  on 
our  gold  reserves. 

Thus  at  Christmastime  1967,  I  call 
upon  American  consumers  to  abstain 
from  purchasing  French-made  products, 
such  as  apparel,  wine,  and  perfume.  By 
refusing  to  buy  French  goods  the  strong 
voice  of  the  American  consiuner  will 
carry  to  French  President  de  Gaulle  our 
rejection  of  his  attempt  to  undermine 
the  dollar.  Such  a  refusal  to  buy  French 
products  would  also  be  an  important  and 
powerful  way  of  telling  De  Gaulle  to  im- 
mediately begin  payment  on  his  coun- 
try's $6.8  billion  World  War  I  debt  to 
this  country. 

France  must  leam  that  International 
trusts  and  agreements  cannot  be  dis- 
carded like  Idle  promises. 


INDIANA'S   PONT   "WINS   COACH   OF 
YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  State  of  Indiana  bimiper  stickers  are 
appearing  which  have  on  them  "Pont  for 
President."  This  shows  the  high  regard 
of  the  people  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States. 

John  Pont  is  the  coach  of  the  Indiana 
football  team  which  will  be  plajring  in 
the  Rose  Bowl  this  year.  It  has  just  been 
announced  that  he  was  a  runaway  win- 
ner In  the  balloting  for  college  coach  of 
the  year  by  members  of  the  Fbotball 
Writers  Association  of  America.  This 
year  Cocu:h  Pont  directed  the  Indiana 
squad  to  eight  straight  victories  before 
they  lost  to  Mirmesota,  and  in  the  last 
game  of  the  year,  of  coiu-se,  Indiana  beat 
Purdue  to  win  the  Rose  Bowl  berth.  This 
39-year-old  head  coach  Is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Miami  of  Ohio  where 
he  played  halfback  and  wore  No.  42.  the 
only  number  retired  by  that  school.  He 
became  head  coach  there  in  1956  and 
finally  moved  to  Yale  and  then  on  to 
Indiana.  Indiana  is  proud  of  its  coach 
7nd  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  Is 
at  this  time  receiving  this  high  honor. 


ISRAEL  NEEE>S  ALLIES 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  un- 
derstand that  a  "good  will"  flight  of  16 
Russian  jet  bombers  over  Cairo  took 
place  early  this  week.  Evidently,  the 
Soviets  want  Israel  to  imderstand  that 
Russian  airpower  Is  available  to  Egypt 
should  the  U.S.S.R.  decide  to  take 
the  Arab  side  in  the  event  of  renewal  of 
the  Mideast  conflict.  Further,  that  facil- 
ities are  present  for  Egypt  should  the 
U.S.S.R.  decide  to  take  an  apparently 
neutral  stand  on  the  side  of  Egypt. 

The  Middle  East  is  important  to  the 
West  both  as  the  crossroads  of  the  world 
and  because  of  the  substantial  invest- 
ments in  that  area  by  Western  E^irope 
and  the  United  States. 

Israel  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  does 
not  expect  any  nation  to  send  Its  soldiers 
to  help  defend  that  embattled  nation.  All 
it  seeks  is  the  means  to  help  It  defend 
Itself. 

France,  the  traditional  supplier  of 
arms,  because  of  President  de  Gaulle,  re- 
fused to  sell  Israel  any  airplanes  or  air- 
plane parts  at  the  outbreak  of  the  6-day 
war  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 
De  Gaulle  has  recently  made  evident  his 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Israel  position.  If 
there  Is  to  be  peace  in  the  area,  another 
nation  must  be  depended  upon  to  sell 
Israel  military  supplies. 

SuCBcient  airpower  should  be  made 
available  by  the  United  States  to  en- 
able Israel  to  defend  Itself  In  the  event 
of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  as  a  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  Arab  countries  to  enter 
Into  peace  negotiations  with  Israel.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  that  If  this  will  be  done 
there  will  be  no  renewal  of  the  conflict. 


CYRUS  VANCE.  CYPRUS  PEACE- 
MAKER 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  and  the  people  of 
the  entire  world  who  yearn  for  peace  owe 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  a  remarkable 
man  from  Clarksburg,  W.  Va..  the  Hon- 
orable Cyrus  R.  Vance.  With  only  very 
brief  notice,  he  took  off  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  a  time  when  the  threat  of  war 
himg  over  Cyprus  and  when  it  appeared 
certain  that  Greece  and  Turkey,  our 
great  NATO  allies,  were  about  to  be 
pitted  against  each  other  in  a  dangerous 
and  disruptive  war.  He  helped  to  bring 
peace  to  that  area.  As  the  President  so 
well  stated  In  summarizing  Mr.  Vance's 
mission,  he  carried  It  out  "with  the 
greatest  skill  and  total  dedication." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler]  In  complimenting 
the  outstanding  job  that  Cyrus  Vance 
did  upon  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  coimtry  owes 
this  great  American  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  remarkable  performance. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker — 

Bleesed  be  the  peacemakers  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  CJod. 

West  Virginia  has  a  special  pride  in 
the  good  works  of  its  native  son.  I  was 
rather  siu-prised  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  the  editorial  which 
termed  Cyrus  Vance  a  "West  Virginian 
Turned  New  Yorker."  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  well  understand  the  de- 
sire of  other  States  to  claim  this  native 
West  Virginian.  Speaking  as  one  who 
frequently  gets  labeled  as  a  "New  York- 
er turned  West  Virginian"  myself,  I  can 
say  that  our  State  Is  big  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  supreme  compliment  for 
other  States  to  nish  forward  and  claim 
our  native  sons  as  their  own.  West  Vir- 
ginia will  not  begrudge  other  States  this 
privilege. 

We  know  not  what  the  future  holds  in 
store  for  Mr.  Vance.  There  has  been 
much  speculation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  there 
have  been  many  distinguished  West  Vir- 
ginians who  have  served  in  Cabinet  po- 
sitions. Including  Louis  A.  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  imder  President  Tru- 
man; William  L.  Wilson,  Postmaster 
General  vmder  President  Cleveland; 
Howard  M.  Gore,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  President  Coolidge;  and 
Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Secretary  of  War  un- 
der President  Benjamin  Harrison. 

Bom  In  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on 
March  27, 1917.  Cyrus  Roberts  Vance  has 
had  a  dlstlngiilshed  career  in  the  Navy 
on  combat  duty  during  World  War  n,  in 
the  practice  of  law.  In  private  Industry, 
and  Government  service.  In  1957  and 
1958  he  served  as  special  counsel  to  the 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee during  Its  Inquiry  Into  satellite 
and  missile  programs. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  I  am  always 
proud  to  recall  the  fact  that  In  1958  Mr. 
Vance  served  as  consulting  counsel  to 
the  Special  Committee  on  Space  and 
Astronautics  of  the  Senate  during  hear- 
ings on,  and  the  drafting  of.  the  National 
Space  Act  of  1958,  which  created  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council. 

In  1961  he  became  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  and  In  1962 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
He  was  then  appointed  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  resigned  In  Jime  of  this 
year  because  of  a  back  ailment. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
several  articles  and  editorials  concerning 
Mr.  Vance's  accomplishments  In  the 
recent  crisis  in  Cyprus: 
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[prom  the  Chrtatlan  Scieiu:e  Monitor,  Not.  27, 
1967] 

Vamcs  Picxxd  To  Movx  Fast  in  Ctpbus  Birr 

WABHiifCTON. — "Willing  to  go  and  able  to 
move  fast." 

That  was  the  way  one  oeSclal  described 
Cyrus  R.  Vance  when  President  Johnson  was 
casting  about  for  a  troubleshooter  in  the 
Greek-Turkish  dispute  over  Cyprus. 

It  was  hardly  the  compelling  factor  In  Mr. 
Johnson's  selection  of  the  New  York  lawyer 
and  former  Defense  Department  ofBclal,  how- 
ever. 

For  the  President  has  called  on  Mr.  Vance 
several  times  to  undertake  delicate  assign- 
ments. Last  July  he  sent  Iilr.  Vance  to  De- 
troit to  serve  as  his  personal  representative 
during  the  riots. 

Before  that  President  Johnson  had  sent  Mr. 
Vance  on  assignments  to  South  Vietnam,  to 
the  Dominican  Republic  during  the  1965  civil 
war,  and  to  Panama  during  the  1964  Canal 
Zone  riots. 

Mr.  Vance,  tall,  handsome  and  soft  spoken. 
Is  credited  by  former  Pentagon  associates 
with  being  unexcltable,  objective,  and  inci- 
sive of  mind.  "He  always  Insists  on  having  aU 
the  facts  before  making  a  judgment."  one 
said. 

Johnson  administration  leaders  decided 
Nov.  22  on  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Vance  to  An- 
kara and  Athens,  although  It  was  reported 
that  there  had  been  talk  between  Mr.  John- 
son and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  the 
day  before  of  such  a  special  mission. 

nasT  CHOICE 

According  to  one  account,  Mr.  Vance's 
name  came  up  in  those  preliminary  talks 
when  the  President  recalled  the  trouble- 
shooting Jobs  he  had  taken  earlier. 

When  the  final  decision  on  sending  a 
troubleshooter  was  reportedly  made  In  a  tele- 
phone conversation  between  President  John- 
son and  Secretary  Rusk,  Mr.  Rusk  proposed 
Mr.  Vance  as  his  first  choice  for  the  assign- 
ment, according  to  knowledgeable  officials, 
because  of  the  latter's  past  record  and  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  NATO  affairs  In  the 
eastern  Mediterranean. 

"He  was  already  briefed."  one  official  put  It. 

Admirers  In  the  administration  say  that 
Mr.  Vance  has  developed  a  kind  of  standing 
for  dealing  with  military-political  problems 
somewhat  like  the  positions  held  In  earlier 
postwar  years  by  John  J.  McCloy  and  Gen. 
Lucius  Clay. 

Mr.  Vance,  a  native  of  Clarksburg.  W.V.. 
Is  a  former  naval  officer  and  Yale-educated 
Wall  Street  lawyer.  He  entered  government 
work  In  1957  as  special  counsel  to  the  Sen- 
ate preparedness  subcommittee,  then  headed 
by  Mr.  Johnson. 

President  Kennedy  named  Mr.  Vance  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Defense  Department  In 
1961.  and  a  year  and  a  half  later  made  him 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  President  Johnson 
elevated  him  to  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  No.  a  clTlUan  post  In  the  defense  estab- 
lishment, on  Jan.  28.  1964.  He  resigned  last 
June  30. 

When  he  has  a  rare  chance  to  pursue  out- 
side Interests  be  enjoys  tennis  and  squash 
and  Is  an  avid  reader. 

His  wife  Is  the  former  Orace  Elsie  Sloane. 
whom  he  married  20  years  ago.  They  have 
five  children. 

(Prom  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Post.  Dec.  6, 
19871 

Wbj.  Done 

Cyrus  B.  Vance  U  back  from  the  war  that 
almost  was  between  Turkey  and  Oreece  and 
It  Is  In  very  large  part  his  doing  that  there 
has  not  be«n  a  war.  It  was  a  near  thing, 
by  all  accounts,  and  the  danger  will  not  com- 
pletely die  away  until  some  sort  of  pterma- 
nent  Cyprus  settlement  is  reached.  But  the 
sparks  of  %  potentiaUy  bloody  conflict  have 
been  stamped  out.  at  least  for  now. 


Others  from  President  Johnson  on  down, 
played  Important  roles,  and  considerable 
credit  Is  due  to  Ambassador  Ocfldberg  at  tlie 
United  Nations,  who  worked  tirelessly,  almost 
around  the  clock,  as  coordinator  of  the 
American  peace-keeping  effort  with  those  of 
the  n.N.  and  its  members.  But  It  was  Mr. 
Vance,  who  left  his  Job  as  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  earlier  this  year  to  rest  an  alUng 
back,  who  carried  the  big  burden.  It  was  his 
readings  of  the  temper  and  Intentions  of  the 
conflicting  parties  that  were  crucial  to  the 
shaky  understanding  that  was  reached.  He 
was  thrown  Into  the  crisis  with  no  particular 
expertise  to  help  him  and  little  time  to  do 
his  homework.  Yet  he  came  quickly  to  the 
heart  of  It:  Turkey  was  In  no  mood  for  half- 
baked  solutions;  If  no  major  concessions 
were  forthcoming  from  Greece,  the  Turks 
were  ready  for  war.  The  necessary  concessions 
were  worked  out,  all  around,  though  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  just  bow  reasonable  Presi- 
dent Makarlos  of  Cyprus  Is  going  to  be. 

In  any  case,  the  threat  of  war  between  two 
NATO  partners — with  aU  that  this  would 
mean — has  been  put  off  once  more.  History 
warns  us  not  to  expect  that  the  threat  may 
not  recur  another  day.  But  this  does  not 
subtract  from  Mr.  Vance's  Job  well  done.  This 
Is  his  second  major  contribution  to  the  coun- 
try since  his  "retirement"  early  this  year; 
during  the  summer  he  answered  the  Presi- 
dent's caU  to  help  damp  down  the  rioting  In 
Detroit.  He  deserves  the  country's  thanks. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  24,  1967] 

Ctpsub  Troubleshooter:  Ctrcs  Roberts 
Vance 

Washington.  November  23. — The  urgent 
White  House  telephone  call  that  sent  Cyrus 
R.  Vance  off  to  Ankara  and  Athens  to  cool 
off  the  Cyprus  dispute  has  added  to  his 
growing  role  as  a  Presidential  troubleshooter. 

The  60-year-old  New  York  lawyer,  who  re- 
signed as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  last 
July  1.  was  tapped  by  President  Johnson  on 
three  occasions  to  visit  hot  spots  during  his 
six  and  a  half  years  at  the  Pentagon. 

The  President  dispatched  Mr.  Vance  to 
Panama  In  1964  during  the  Canal  Zone  riots 
and  to  the  Dominican  Republic  during  the 
1966  clvU  war  there.  He  also  went  to  South 
Vietnam  last  year. 

Even  after  Mr.  Vanoe  had  left  the  Pentagon, 
he  was  called  upon  last  Jtily  to  serve  as  the 
President's  representative  In  Detroit  during 
the  rioting. 

Those  close  to  Mr.  Vance  believe  he  Is  an 
Ideal  man  for  sensitive  assignments  because 
he  combines  emotional  stability  with  preci- 
sion of  mind  and  an  understanding  of  people. 
He  has  also  earned  a  reputation  for  candor. 

TRXMKND017S  COMPASSIOir 

"He's  totally  unflappable."  says  one  Pen- 
tagon associate.  "In  the  second  place,  be  Is 
a  brilliant  man  with  a  keen,  logical  lawyer's 
mind.  In  the  third  place,  he  Is  the  most 
human  person  I've  ever  met.  He's  a  tremen- 
dous diplomat  because  he's  got  tremendovis 
compassion." 

Cyrus  Roberta  Vance  is  a  handsome  man 
with  graying  dark  hair  and  a  lanky  frame 
that  earned  him  the  nickname  Spider  during 
his  college  hockey  days.  He  dresses  In  dark, 
conservative  suits  that  somehow  have  a 
slightly  rumpled  look.  He  Is  never  caught 
with  his  black  shoes  unpolished. 

Mr.  Vance  peers  out  at  visitors  over  half- 
glasses  that  slip  down  on  his  nose.  He  looks 
steadily  Into  the  visitors'  eyes,  speaking  In  a 
dipped  manner  and  puffing  on  a  cigarette. 

The  Presidential  envoy  Is  a  tennis  and 
squash  enthusiast  who  also  enjoys  bunting 
and  reads  widely.  He  la  not  much  of  a  party- 
goer,  preferring  to  relax  at  home  with  » 
Scotch  on  the  rocks. 

Mr.  Vance  was  born  In  Clarksburg,  W.  Va^ 
on  March  27.  1917.  HU  father  died  when  the 
boy  was  5  years  old.  His  mother  died  last 
July. 


After  majoring  in  economics  at  Yale,  Mr. 
Vance  was  graduated  from  the  Yale  Iiaw 
School  In  1942.  He  served  on  destrojrers  In  the 
Navy  during  World  War  n. 

In  1947,  he  Joined  the  New  York  law  firm  of 
Simpson,  Thacher  &  Bartlett.  wbere  he 
specialized  in  the  preparation  of  dvll  cases. 

President  Johnson  has  been  an  admirer  cA 
Mr.  Vance  since  1957,  when  the  young  lawyer 
came  to  Washington  to  help  set  up  an  inquiry 
by  the  Senate  Preparedness  subcommittee 
into  military  and  space  programs.  Mr.  John- 
son, then  majority  leader,  was  in  charge  of 
the  hearings,  and  he  preraUed  upon  Mr. 
Vance  to  stay  on  Into  1958  as  committee 
counsel. 

When  President  Kennedy  came  Into  office 
In  1961.  he  named  Mr.  Vance  as  the  Defense 
Department's  General  CoTinsel.  During  his 
first  years  in  the  Pentagon,  Mr.  Vance  played 
a  major  role  in  reorganizing  the  department's 
operations,  earning  the  respect  of  Secretary 
of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamar^ 

MAMXD   BT    TWO    FKXSIDXMTS 

Mr.  Vance  was  named  Secretary  of  the 
Army  by  President  Kmnedy  In  1962,  and  two 
years  later  President  Johnson  elevated  him  to 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  the  Penta- 
gon's second-ranking  dvlUan  Job. 

The  demands  of  12-hour  days  at  the 
Pentagon  began  to  tell  on  Mr.  Vanoe,  who  was 
bothered  by  a  painful  back  Injury.  The 
trouble  was  aggravated  when  he  hvirt  his  knee 
last  year  while  examining  a  fiat  automobile 
tire,  and  it  eventually  forced  him  to  resign. 

Mr.  Vance  put  his  (115,000.  seven-bedroom 
house  here  up  for  sale  and  moved  to  Man- 
hattan with  his  wife,  the  former  Grace 
Sloane.  and  five  children.  He  has  rejoined  his 
old  New  York  law  firm.  But  his  current  Jour- 
ney for  President  Johnson  Indicates  that  be 
still  can  expect  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the 
nation's  ca{rital. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  6.  1967] 
Success  op  a  Mission 

When  President  Johnson  tapped  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  two  weeks  ago  to  be  his  trouble- 
shooter  In  the  Oreek-TurUsh  dispute  over 
Cyprus,  it  was  recalled  that  the  former  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense  had  served  with 
distinction  on  similar  emergency  mlsalons  to 
Panama,  the  Dominican  Republic.  South  Vi- 
etnam and  Detroit.  He  was  described  by  some 
of  his  old  Pentagon  assodates  as  precise,  can- 
did, fair  and  "unflappable." 

Having  returned  with  another  successful 
mission  under  his  belt.  Mr.  Vance  has  lived 
up  in  every  respect  to  this  impreaslve  billing. 
Even  the  Turks,  who  first  received  him  as  a 
"nondescript  lawyer."  now  ball  him  as  "an 
exi>erienced  and  qualified  statesman." 

There  is  just  one  thing  to  be  added.  This 
West  Virginian  turned  New  Yorker  must  be 
Just  about  as  close  as  a  human  can  g«t  to 
being  tlie  indestructible  man.  During  nearly 
two  weeks  of  continuous  shuttling  back  and 
forth  between  Athens  and  Ankara,  with  side 
trips  to  Nicosia,  and  endless  sessions  of  pa- 
tient negotiation  through  anxious  nights. 
Mr.  Vance  got  practicaUy  no  sleep,  wore  out 
his  entourage  and  yet  always  was  able  to 
summon  energy  for  Just  one  more  effort  for 
peace. 

The  nation,  and  the  world,  owe  Mr.  Vance 
a  vote  of  admiration  and  thanks,  plus  a  bow 
to  President  Johnson  for  having  sent  him  on 
this  successful  mission. 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  pequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  the  House  are  now  asking  me 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  bill  will  be  called 
up  for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  this  time  so 
as  to  Inform  the  House  Members  that 
the  Senate — or  should  I  say  "the  other 
body" — has  not  yet  taken  up  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill. 

UntU  they  do,  there  can  be  no  confer- 
ence or  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to  be  the  policy 
almost  every  year  to  wait  until  the  very 
closing  hours  of  the  session  before  final 
action  Is  taken  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill.  There  seems  to  be  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  those  who  could  ex- 
pedite the  handling  of  this  bill  to  hold 
It  up  until  the  dying  hours  of  a  session  of 
the  Congress.  The  spenders  seem  to  think 
that  by  delaying  final  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  they  can  get  an  excessive 
amount  of  money,  whether  it  has  been 
justlQed  or  not.  However,  I  wish  to  assure 
the  membership  of  the  House  that  it  will 
be  my  personal  desire  to  see  the  Congress 
remain  in  session  until  Christmas  Eve  as 
we  did  once  before  rather  than  capitulate 
to  the  other  body  on  an  amount  that  has 
not  been  Justified  other  than  by  the 
hordes  of  spenders  in  the  executive 
branch. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  American 
people  are  sick  and  tired  of  the  way  we 
are  handling  their  business.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  Congress,  but  also  to  the 
executive  branch.  We  are  spending  money 
we  do  not  have  for  things  wc  do  not 
need,  trying  to  be  everything  to  every- 
body everywhere,  and  a  lot  of  It  on  bor- 
rowed money. 

With  this  coimtry  facing  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $35  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  with  the  President  hollering 
for  a  tax  increase  and  with  Inflation 
frighteningly  high,  it  is  going  to  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  hear  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body  justify  the  $500  million 
increase  over  what  the  House  approved 
only  a  few  days  ago. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
gui^ed  gentlewoman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  for  yielding. 
I  thoroughly  imderstand  the  problem 
that  the  gentleman  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  is  now  involved  in 
resolving  with  the  other  body.  However, 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
had  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
followed  the  same  policy  in  the  com- 
mittee, it  Is  my  opinion  that  the  matter 
could  have  been  brought  before  the 
House  before  this  late  date. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  [Mrs.  Kelly]  that  so  far 
as  I  know  all  appropriation  bills  have 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  signed 
into  law  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign 
aid  and  supplemental  appropriations.  I 
was  ready  to  report  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bUl  in  June,  but  the  au- 
thorizing committee  did  not  give  us  an 
authorization  bill  until  November,  and 
even  theii  we  had  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 


floor  with  a  rule  because  certain  items 
had  not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  apparently  becoming 
customary  and,  perhaps,  appropriate  that 
the  foreign  giveaway  bill  come  out  on 
Christmas  Eve? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Well,  it  is  true  that  we 
disposed  of  the  foreign  giveaway  bill  on 
Christmas  Eve  In  1963.  If  I  have  the 
power,  and  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  House  conferees  on  the  Foreign  Aid 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
membership  of  the  House,  I  would  prefer 
to  see  us  stay  in  session  until  Christmas 
Eve  this  year  rather  than  to  capitulate 
to  the  other  body  on  an  increiuse  of  over 
one-half  million  dollars  in  title  I  only  of 
the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  CONGRATU- 
LATES EAST  AFRICAN  COMMU- 
NITY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Euldress  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Presidents  Kenyatta,  of  Kenya,  Nyerere, 
of  Tanzania,  and  Obote,  of  Uganda,  met 
December  1  to  inaugurate  the  coming 
Into  effect  of  the  East  African  Commu- 
nity. They  assembled  at  Anisha,  in 
northern  Tanzania,  where  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  new  organization  will  be  lo- 
cated. Earlier,  on  June  6,  the  three  Presi- 
dents had  signed  the  Treaty  for  East 
African  Cooperation  establishing  the 
organization.  For  the  first  time  it  brings 
together  all  aspects  of  regional  eco- 
nomic cooperation  in  one  basic  legal 
document. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  Join  with 
oiu-  African  friends  in  saluting  the  birth 
of  the  East  African  Community.  The  new 
organization  provides  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  strengthening  of  the  common 
market  through  a  common  market  coun- 
cil, as  well  as  for  continuation  of  com- 
mon services  which  Include  railways  and 
harbors,  an  alrUne,  and  posts  and  tele- 
graphs. It  also  creates  an  East  African 
Development  Bank. 

The  strength  of  the  desire  for  African 
unity  was  very  much  in  evidence  on  this 
occasion.  Not  only  does  the  organization 
formally  join  these  neighbors  and 
friends,  but  provision  Is  made  in  the 
treaty  for  membership  of  or  association 
with  the  Community  by  neighboring 
states.  Several  of  them  were  represented 
at  the  inaugural  ceremony.  Included 
were  President  Kaunda,  of  Zambia,  Em- 
peror Haile  Selassie,  of  Ethiopia,  and 
President  Abdirascid,  of  Somalia.  Presi- 
dent Kaunda  has  already  publicly  ex- 
pressed Zambia's  desire  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Community.  There  are  also  indi- 
cations that  several  other  nations  are 
considering  how  they  might  become 
associated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  sent 


a  message  of  congratulations  to  the 
three  heads  of  state  at  Arusha  which  i 
Include  with  these  remarks  In  the 
Record : 

His  ExceUency  Jomo  Kentatta, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya. 
His  Excellency  JiTLnrs  Nterere, 
President  of  the   United  Republic  of  Tan- 
zania. 
His  Excellency  A.  Mn.TON  Obote, 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Uganda. 

Excellencies:  Your  American  friends  join 
you  and  your  peoples  In  celebrating  the  In- 
auguration of  the  East  African  community. 
The  birth  of  the  community  provides  drama- 
tic evidence  to  the  world  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kenya,  Tanzania,  and  Uganda  are 
determined  not  only  to  maintain  but  to 
stren^hen  the  regional  economic  coopera- 
tion which  has  linked  your  countries  In  the 
past.  By  your  statesmanship,  you,  the  Presi- 
dents of  these  East  African  nations,  have 
made  a  far-reaching  contribution  to  the 
momentum  as  a  unit  which  Is  a  vital  force  in 
the  new  Africa.  At  a  time  when  there  is  much 
dlvlsiveness  in  the  world,  your  decision  to 
Join  hands  to  promote  the  common  welfare 
Is  a  heartening  example  to  nations  every- 
where. In  common  with  the  representatives 
of  your  neighbors,  who  are  gathered  with 
you  on  this  historic  occasion,  I  offer  you  the 
heartfelt  congratulations  of  the  American 
Government  and  people. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


HOOSIER  HYSTERIA 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
State  of  Indiana  has  long  been  known 
for  what  we  respectively  refer  to  as  Hoo- 
sier  Hysteria,  or  called  basketball  else- 
where in  the  Nation.  But  a  new  epidemic 
has  spread  across  Indiana  which  has 
been  diagnosed  as  Rose  Bowl  fever  which 
I  feel  compelled  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  Cinderella  football  team  from  In- 
diana University  at  Bloomlngton,  in  my 
district,  has  completed  one  of  the  most 
exciting  seasons  in  the  school's  history. 
They  won  nine  of  their  10  games,  a  share 
of  the  Big  10  title,  and  earned  a  berth 
In  the  Rose  Bowl  game  at  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  on  January  1.  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  watching  this  group  of  men  in 
action  and  consider  them  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion which  we  hear  so  much  about  these 
days.  Their  desire  and  determination  on 
the  football  field,  I  am  certain,  will  stay 
with  them  as  they  make  their  way  In  life. 

Added  to  the  team's  honors  was  the 
announcement  today  that  their  39-year- 
old  coach  John  Pont  has  been  named 
Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  football  writers 
of  America.  Pont  must  be  credited  as 
author  of  this  fantastic  rags  to  riches 
story  which  saw  the  Hoosiers  climb  from 
a  1-8-1  season  In  1966  to  a  9-1  mark  this 
year. 

Pont's  Impressive  coaching  career  at 
his  alma  mater  of  Miami  of  Ohio,  later  at 
Yale  and  now  Indiana  University  can 
only  reflect  on  the  genuine  ability  and 
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determination  of  the  man  himself.  His 
record  of  inspiring  the  yoimg  people 
around  him  to  excel  is  one  which  should 
serve  as  an  example  for  student  and  fac- 
ulty alike  across  the  land. 

I  plan  to  be  on  hand  at  Pasadena  on 
January  1  when  Coach  Pont  and  the 
Hoosiers  will  take  on  the  Nation's  No.  2 
team  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  If  you  cannot  be  with  us  at 
the  Rose  Bowl,  I  urge  you  to  join  the 
many  lU  fans  across  the  country  who 
will  cheer  them  on  from  their  armchairs 
on  New  Year's  Day. 


FREE  WORLD  SHIPPING  TO 
NORTH   VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
has  been  my  policy  for  the  past  year  or 
so,  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  House  the  in- 
formation contained  In  a  report  I  have 
just  received  from  the  DeiMutment  of 
Defense  Indicating  that  during  this  Nov- 
ember there  were  five  free  world  ships 
that  delivered  cargoes  to  North  Vietnam. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that 
all  of  these  ships  were  fiylng  the  British 
flag.  With  these  added  five  British-flag 
vessels,  there  have  now  been  a  total  of 
68  free  world  ship  arrivals  in  North  Viet- 
nam so  far  during  1967.  The  breakdown 
of  these  68  vessels  by  country  is  as  fol- 
lows: British,  58;  Cyprus,  flve;  Malta, 
three;  and  Italy,  two. 

The  British  may  well  be  in  a  flnanclal 
crisis,  and  they  no  doubt  need  to  main- 
tain their  foreign  trade,  but  so  long  as 
the  British  law  will  permit  the  British 
flag  to  fly  on  vessels  chartered  to  Com- 
munist interests,  they  should  be  held  ac- 
countable for  this  trade.  Let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it:  Every  ship  flying  the 
British  flag,  or  any  other  free  world 
ship,  that  puts  its  cargo  on  the  docks 
of  North  Vietnam  is  helping  the  enemies 
of  our  country.  Simply  stated,  the  British 
are  renting  their  flag  to  the  Communists, 
and  so  long  as  the  British  flag  continues 
to  fly  on  ships  that  are  going  to  North 
Vietnam,  as  they  have  been  doing  month 
after  month  to  supply  the  sinews  of  war 
to  the  Hanoi  regime,  I  cannot  get  sym- 
pathetic with  the  British  over  the  pre- 
dicament In  which  they  now  find  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  means  should  be 
found  to  stop  this  Immoral  trade. 


LIBERALIZATION  OF  VETERANS' 
PENSIONS  NEEDED 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


today  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
liberalize  the  Income  limitations  for  a 
veteran  or  widow  of  a  veteran  so  that 
no  beneficiaries  of  veterans'  pensions 
would  realize  a  cut  in  benefits  because  of 
an  increase  in  social  security. 

It  would  also  change  the  present  sys- 
tem of  pensions  so  that  the  amoimt  of 
pension  paid  would  be  on  a  graduated 
scale,  according  to  Income,  and  not  a  set 
amount  according  to  an  inc(Kne  bracket. 

I  Imow  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  is  aware  that  the  need  for 
the  enactment  of  such  a  measure  is  vital, 
and  I  urge  that  this  realistic  approach 
to  the  VA  pension  system  be  reported  to 
the  House  for  consideration,  with  appro- 
priate amendments  in  accordance  with 
the  social  security  bill.  Just  as  soon  as 
that  measure  is  finally  acted  upon  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 


CONGRESSMAN      MCCARTHY      SUP- 
PORTS LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extaid  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
my  name  is  McCarthy  and  I  am  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  many  people,  to  my 
surprise,  have  assmned  that  I  am  sup- 
porting the  candidacy  of  my  kinsman 
from  Minnesota  for  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I  take  this 
time  to  state  that  I  am  not. 

I  am  supporting  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  before  the  nomination,  and 
after  the  nomination. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentlemsm  from 
Minnesota  has  offered  anything  con- 
structive on  the  war.  Nobody  wants  to 
end  this  war  more  than  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son. 

Aside  from  the  war,  I  feel  he  is  one 
of  our  best  Presidents  In  the  fields  of 
education,  conservation,  consimier  af- 
fairs, and  so  many  other  areas.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  Is  not  only  a  good  Presi- 
dent. He  is  also  a  great  President,  and 
this  is  one  McCarthy  in  Congress  who 
is  supporting  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT THURSDAY  TO  FILE  A  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  B.R.  4765,  IN- 
COME TAX  TREIATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  OP  1956,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night, Thursday,  December  7,  1967,  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  HJl. 
4765.  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROHEBITING  AGE  DISCRIMINA- 
TION IN  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (S.  830)  with 
Senate  amendments  to  the  House  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Page  8,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  aU  after  line  20  over  to  and  In- 
cluding line  3  one  page  9  and  Insert: 

"(d)  No  clvU  action  may  be  commenced 
by  any  indlvldiial  under  this  section  until 
the  individual  has  given  the  Secretary  not 
less  than  sixty  days'  notice  of  an  intent  to  flic 
such  action.  Such  notice  shall  be  filed — 

"(1)  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  day- 
after  the  alleged  unlawful  practice  occtirred, 
or 

"(2)  in  a  case  to  which  section  14(b)  »^ 
piles,  within  three  hundred  days  after  the 
alleged  unlawful  practice  occurred  or  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  by  the  Individual 
of  notice  of  termination  of  proceedings  under 
State  law,  whichever  is  earUer. 
Upon  receiving  a  notice  of  Intent  to  sue.  the 
Secretary  shall  promptly  notify  all  persons 
named  therein  as  prospective  defendants  in 
the  action  and  shall  promptly  seek  to  eUml- 
nate  any  alleged  unlawful  practice  by  In- 
formal methods  of  conciliation,  conference, 
and  persuasion." 

Page  9,  of  the  House  engrossed  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  line  2  over  to  and  Includ- 
ing line  2  on  page  10  and  Insert: 

"(e)  Sections  6  and  10  of  the  Portal-to- 
Portal  Act  of  1947  shall  apply  to  actions 
under  this  Act." 

Page  10,  line  10,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "The"  and  Insert: 
"In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter H  of  chapter  6  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  the". 

Page  17,  line  6.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "sums"  and  insert: 
"sums,  not  in  excess  of  $3,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tuclor? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  are  the  amendments 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  the  question  because 
I  understand  another  bill  may  soon  come 
over  from  the  other  body  to  which  totally 
ungermane  legislation  has  been  attached. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  is  the  bill  that  the 
House  passed  the  day  before  yesterday 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand,  but  as  I 
Just  stated  another  bill  is  scheduled  to 
come  over  from  the  other  body  with  com- 
pletely ungermane  amendments  to  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  I  want  to  ascertain 
is  that  the  amendments  are  germane  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Utld  on  the 
table. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN  CARL 
D.  PERKINS,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  PUCINSKX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aA 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  smd  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remains. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Spef^er,  late  yes- 
terday evening  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  poverty  bill  reached 
agreement  and  reported  out  a  favorable 
conference  report.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  oiir 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
£Mr.  PuKiHsl,  the  chairman  of  our  full 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
the  truly  inspiring  and  spectacular  job 
that  he  did  in  conference. 

"When  we  went  to  conference  we  had 
196  major  points  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  Under  the  skill- 
ful leadership  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  under  his  dedicated  leader- 
ship, and  under  his  determination  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  House,  we 
were  able  to  resolve  these  differences  and 
put  together  a  bill  that  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  can  support. 

I  would  like  particularly  to  stress  that 
our  chairman  did  retain  the  principal 
features  of  the  home-rule  provision  that 
was  enacted  by  this  House,  and  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  new  legislation,  as  it 
has  been  restructured  by  the  House,  will 
bring  at  least  2,000  additional  commu- 
nities into  the  poverty  program  by  the 
time  this  leglsaltion  comes  up  for  renewal 
In  1969. 

We  retained  all  the  features  of  the 
home-rule  amendment  which  I  have 
fought  for  during  the  past  2  years.  This 
amendment  will  eliminate  or  substan- 
tially reduce  many  of  the  shortcomings 
In  the  program  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, Carl  Pukins,  has  writtoi  a  spec- 
tacular page  of  achievement  through  his 
impressive  leadership  in  the  conference. 

I  am  sure  he  deserves  the  gratitude 
not  only  oi  the  people  In  his  own  district, 
but  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  If  anyone  has 
ever  worked  any  harder  and  with  greater 
devotion  on  any  Wll  than  has  Carl 
Perkins  on  this  bill,  both  in  committee 
and  in  conference,  I  cannot  remember 
who  it  was.  He  did  a  great  Job  on  behalf 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lOAxx  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  would  personally 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  bringing  the 
results  of  this  conference  report  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  on  this  occasion, 
because  I  share  his  point  of  view  with 


regard  to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 
If  I  liaye  ever  seen  a  magni  flcent  Job  done 
fay  a  committee  chairman  on  a  contro- 
Tersl&l  piece  of  legislation  since  I  have 
been  here,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  done  that  Job,  and  I  think  a  nimiber 
of  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
done  yeoman  work  on  it,  too. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remtu-ks  of  the 
three  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me. 
I  think  without  any  question,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  patience,  the  persistence, 
and  the  imderstanding  of  the  chairman 
of  the  House  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. 

I  also  share  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  the  belief  that  we  bring  back  to 
the  House  a  bill  that  contains  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  legislation  as  It  was 
passed  by  the  House. 


SUBSTITUTION  OP  CONFEREE  ON 
S.  889,  DESIGNATING  SAN  RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS,  LOS  PADRES  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST.  CALIF. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Reiwecki:]  be  re- 
lieved from  further  duties  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  S.  889,  to  designate 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest  In  California. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Burton] 
as  a  conferee,  and  the  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate. 


AMENDING  THE  ACT  ESTABLISHING 
THE  PUBLIC  LAND  LAW  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  Uie 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  12121)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  19,  1967  (78 
Stat.  983),  establishing  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  c<mcur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  retid  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  14,  Insert: 

"Sec.  a.  SecUon  8  of  the  Act  of  Septemt>er 
19,  1964  (78  SUt.  986).  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  "S»c.  8.  The  KTithorlsatlona  and  require- 
ments of  this  Act  Shan  expire  six  montlK 
after  tbe  final  report  of  tlie  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commliwlon  bas  been  submitted  to 
CoQsreas,  except  that  anf  segregation  prior 
to  such  time  of  any  public  lands  from  set- 
tlement, location,  sale,  selection,  entry,  lease, 
or  other  form  of  disposal  under  the  public 
land^laws  shall  continue  for  the  period  of 
time  allowed  by  this  Act.' 

"Sbc.  S.  Section  7  of  tbe  Act  of  Septeml>er 
19.  1964  (78  Stat.  988),  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 


"  'Sbc.  7.  The  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  shall  expire  six  months  after  the  final 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission has  been  submitted  to  Congress,  ex- 
cept hat  sales  concerning  which  notice'  has 
been  given  in  accordance  with  section  3 
hereof  prior  to  such  time  may  be  consum- 
nxated  and  patents  Issued  in  connection 
therewltta  after  such  time.'  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  would  ask  our  distinguished 
chairman  to  explain  the  Senate  amend- 
ment and  tell  the  House  whether  or  not 
this  amendment  is  germane  to  the  bill 
that  is  being  considered. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wlU  yield  to  me,  I  will  be  glad 
to  explain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  House 
passed  HJL  12121  on  August  21,  1967. 
This  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  by  1^ 
years  or  imtll  December  31,  1970,  rather 
than  the  present  termination  date  of 
June  30,  1969.  It  also  increases  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
finance  the  Commission  by  $3,390,000. 
The  amendment  Is  germane  to  the  orig- 
inal legislation. 

The  Senate  passed  HJl.  12121  on  No- 
vember 30  with  an  amendment  that 
would  extend  the  life  of  two  closely  re- 
lated acts  to  parallel  the  extension  of 
time  proposed  for  the  Public  Land  Law 
Review  Commission. 

The  first  of  these,  Public  Law  88-607, 
provides  legislative  guidelines  for  the 
orderly  classification,  retention,  or  dis- 
posal of  public  lands  during  the  time 
that  the  Commission  Is  conducting  its 
study  of  these  lands.  The  second.  Public 
Law  88-608,  permits  the  sale  of  certain 
public  lands  that  have  been  classified  for 
such  disposal.  These  two  acts  were  con- 
sidered and  passed  at  the  same  time  that 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission 
was  created.  They  provide  certain  essen- 
tial interim  management  and  disposal 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior during  the  Commission's  study  and 
they  also  provide  the  Commission  with 
valuable  background  material  and  case 
histories  on  the  classification  and  man- 
agement of  public  lands  that  may  prove 
useful  In  Its  studies  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  urge 
that  the  House  concur  in  the  Sdate 
amendments  to  H.R.  12121. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
our  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee, 
for  his  explanation.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
fen. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


[RoUNo.436] 

Abbltt 

DlngeU 

Plmle 

Abernethy 

Eshleman 

Relnecke 

Adair 

Fountain 

Besnlck 

Annunzio 

Prellnghuysen 

Rhodes,  Ariz 

Arends 

Gardner 

St.  Onge 

Ashley 

Oumey 

Sandman 

Barrett 

Hagan 

Schweiker 

Bates 

Halleck 

Scott 

Battln 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Sisk 

Bell 

Hardy 

Steed 

Bingham 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Stratton 

Boiling 

HoUfleld 

Tuck 

Bray 

Jones,  Mo. 

Van  Deerlin 

Broomfleld 

Keith 

Vanlk 

Button 

Iiandrum 

Watklns 

Cahlll 

Latte 

Watson 

Oederberg 

UcFaU 

WatU 

Clausen, 

Mathias.  Md. 

WlUis 

DonH. 

Miller,  CalU. 

WUson, 

Monagan 

Charles  H. 

Dawson 

Moorhead 

Wright 

Derwlnskl 

Multer 

vryatt 

Dickinson 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Dlggs 

Pike 

CALL    OP    THE    HOUSE 
Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  qoorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall.  365 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
6111)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONTKBXNCX  RXPOST  (H.  RKPT.  NO.  996) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
6111)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Hovise  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  eonendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  tbe  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

TTTLB  I— FEDERAL  JtTDICLAL  CENTER 

Sac.  101.  "ntle  28,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting,  immediately  following 
chapter  41,  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 

"Chafixb  43. — ^FSDxaAi.  Judxcial  Cxntxr 

"Sec. 

"620.  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

"621.  Board;  composition,  tenure  of  members, 

compensation. 
"622.  lleetti^;  conduct  <a  business. 
"623.  Duties  of  the  Board. 
"624.  Powers  of  the  Board. 
"626.  Director  and  staS. 
"626.  Compensation  of  the  Director. 
"627.  BetlremeDt;  employee  benefits. 


"628.  Appropriations  and  accounting. 
"629.  Organizational  provisions. 
"i  620.  Federal  Judicial  Center 

"(a)  There  is  established  within  the  judi- 
cial branch  of  the  Government  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to 
further  the  development  and  adoption  of  Im- 
proved judicial  administration  in  the  courts 
of  tbe  United  States. 

"(b)  The  Center  shaU  have  the  following 
functions: 

"(1)  to  conduct  research  and  study  of  the 
operation  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  stimulate  and  coordinate  such  re- 
search and  study  on  tbe  part  of  other  public 
and  private  persons  and  agencies; 

"(2)  to  develop  and  present  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  recommendations  for  improvement  of 
tbe  administration  and  management  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States; 

"  (3)  to  stimulate,  create,  develop,  and  con- 
duct programs  of  continuing  education  and 
training  for  personnel  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  judges,  referees,  "clerks  of  court,  pro- 
bation officers,  and  United  States  commis- 
sioners; and 

"(4)  Insofar  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
performance  of  the  other  functions  set  forth 
in  this  section,  to  provide  staff,  research,  and 
planning  assistance  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  and  its  committees. 

"S  621.  Board;  composition,  tenure  of  mem- 
bers, compensation 

"(a)  The  activities  of  the  Center  shaU  be 
supervised  by  a  Board  to  be  composed  of — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  be  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the 
Board; 

"(2)  two  active  judges  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals of  the  United  States  and  three  active 
Judges  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  elected  by  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  judges  so  elected 
shall  not  be  members  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States;  and 

"(3)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  who  shall 
be  a  permanent  member  of  the  Board. 

"(b)  The  term  of  <^ce  of  each  elected 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  four  years: 
Provided,  ftxnoever.  That  section  629  of  this 
chapter  shall  govern  tbe  terms  of  office  of 
the  first  members  elected  to  the  Board:  And 
provided  further.  That  a  member  elected  to 
serve  for  an  unexpired  term  arising  by  virtue 
of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member  shall  be  elected  only  tor 
such  unexpired  term.. 

"(c)  No  member  elected  for  a  four-year 
term  shall  be  eligible  for  reelection  to  the 
Board. 

"(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compensation,  but  shall 
be  reimbursed  tor  actual  and  necessary  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 
"I  623.  Meetings;  conduct  of  biisiness 

"(a)  R^ular  meetings  of  the  Board  shall 
be  held  quarterly.  Special  meetings  shall  be 
held  from  time  to  time  upon  the  call  of  tbe 
Chairman,  acting  at  his  own  discretion  or 
pursuant  to  the  petition  of  any  four  mem- 
bers. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
entitled  to  one  vote.  A  simple  majority  of  the 
membership  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  The  Board  shall  act 
upon  the  concurrence  of  a  simple  majority 
of  the  members  present  and  voting. 
"i  623.    DuUee  of  the  Board 

"(a)  In  Its  direction  and  Bupervlsl(m  c^  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Centar.  tbe 
Board  ShaU— 

"(1)  establish  such  policies  and  develc^ 
such  programs  for  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter as  will  further  achievement  of  Its  pur- 
pose and  performance  of  Its  funcUons; 

"(2)   formulate  recommendattona  for  Im- 


provements In  tbe  admlnlatratloci  of  t!»» 
courts  of  the  United  States,  In  tbe  traliilng 
of  the  personnel  of  those  coiirts,  and  In  the 
management  of  their  resources; 

"(3)  submit  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  at  least  one  month  in 
advance  of  its  annual  meeting,  a  report  ol 
the  activities  of  the  Center  and  such  reoom- 
mendations  as  the  Board  may  propose  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Conference; 

"(4)  present  to  other  government  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  whose 
programs  or  activities  relate  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  In  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  the  recommendations  of  the 
Center  for  the  improvement  of  such  pio- 
grams  or  activities; 

"(6)  study  and  determine  ways  in  which 
automatic  data  processing  and  systems  pro- 
cedures may  be  applied  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts  ol  the  United  States,  and 
Include  in  the  annual  report  required  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  details  of 
the  results  of  the  studies  and  determina- 
tions made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph;  and 
"(6)  consider  and  recommend  to  both 
public  and  private  agencies  aspects  of  the 
operaUon  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
deemed  worthy  of  special  study. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to  Congress 
and  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  copies  of  all  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions submitted  to  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  The  Board  shall  also 
keep  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fully  and  currently  Informed  wltli 
respect  to  the  activities  of  the  Center. 
"i  624.  Powers  of  the  Board 
"The  Board  Is  authorized — 
"(1)   to  appoint  and  fix  the  duties  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  who 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board; 

"(2)  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  information  it  deems 
necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  set  forth 
in  this  chapter,  and  each'such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  Is  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  and,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  information 
to  the  Center  upon  request  of  the  Chairman 
or  upon  request  of  the  Director  when  the 
Board  has  delegated  this  authority  to  him: 
"(3)  to  contract  with  and  compensate  gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  or  persons  for 
research  projects  and  other  services,  without 
regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes, 
as  amended  (41  U.S.C.  6),  and  to  delegate 
such  contract  authority  to  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  who  Is  hereby 
empowered  to  exercise  such  delegated  au- 
thority. 
"i  635.  Director  and  staff 

"(a)  The  Director  shall  supervise  the  ac- 
tivities of  persons  employed  by  the  Center 
and  perform  other  duties  assigned  to  blm  by 
the  Board. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
the  comp>ensation  of  such  additional  profes- 
sional personnel  as  the  Board  may  deem 
necessary,  without  regard  to  the  proviAoBr, 
of  tttle  6,  United  States  Code,  governing  ^- 
polntments  In  competitive  service,  or  thi 
provisions  ol  chapter  61  and  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to  clas- 
sUlcation  and  General  Schedule  pay  rate*: 
Provided,  however.  That  the  compensation 
of  any  person  appointed  under  this  subsec- 
tion ShaU  not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule pay  rates,  section  5316,  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
salary  of  a  reemployed  annuitant  under  the 
OlvU  Service  Retirement  Act  shall  be  ad- 
justed pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  aectlMi 
8344,  tiUe  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(0)  The  Director  shall  appoint  and  fix 
tbe  compensation  of  such  aecntarlal  and 
clerical  personnel  as  he  may  daem 
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sary,  subject  to  th«  prorlslons  ct  tltl«  6, 
TTnlted  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  competitive  service  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  SS 
of  such  title,  relating  to  elasolfication  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(d)  The  Director  may  procure  personal 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  dally  equivalent  of  the  highest 
rate  payable  under  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  section  5332,  title  5,  United  States 
Code. 

"(e)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  Incur 
necessary  travel  and  other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses Incident  to  the  operation  of  the 
Center. 

"{  626.  Compensation  of  the  Director 

"The  compensation  of  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  and  his 
appointment  and  salary  shall  not  be  subject 
to  th«  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  in  competi- 
tive service,  or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51 
mod  subchs^jter  in  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title,  relating  to  clas&iacatlon  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided,  however.  That 
any  Director  who  Is  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the 
United  States  In  active  or  retired  status 
ahaii  serve  without  additional  compensation. 
"i  627.  Retirement;   employee  benefits 

"(a)  A  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  who  attains  the  age  of  seventy  years 
Shan  be  retired  from  that  office. 

"(b)  The  Director,  the  professional  staff, 
and  the  clerlcail  and  secretarial  employees  of 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  ofllceis  and  employees  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
within  the  meaning  of  subchapter  HI  of 
chapter  83  (relating  to  clvU  service  retire- 
ment), chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees' life  Insiirance  program ) ,  and  chap- 
ter 89  (relattng  to  Federal  employees'  health 
t>eneat8  program)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code:  Provided,  however.  That  the  Director, 
upoti  written  notice  filed  with  the  Dlrectcw 
of  the  Administrative  OfBce  of  the  United 
States  Courts  within  six  months  after  the 
date  on  which  he  takes  office,  may  waive 
coverage  itnder  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  83 
ta  title  5,  United  States  Code  (relating  to 
€lTll  service  retirement),  and  elect  coverage 
Tinder  the  ictiremmt  and  dtsabUlty  provl- 
■lODs  of  this  section:  And  provided  further. 
That  upon  his  non-retirement  separation 
tram  the  federal  Judicial  Center,  such 
•waiver  and  election  shall  not  opterate  to  fcre- 
doae  to  the  Director  such  opportunity  as 
the  law  may  provide  to  secure  dvll  service 
retirement  credit  for  service  as  Director  by 
depositing  with  Interest  the  amoiuit  required 
by  section  8834  of  UtXe  5.  United  States  Code. 
"(c)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  years 
and  attained  the  age  of  sixty-five  years  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Coiorts  shall  pay  him  an  an- 
nuity for  Ufe  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the 
■alary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement- 

"Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who 
la  not  eligible  to  receive  an  annuity  und«r 
the  flrst  paragraph  of  thla  subsection,  the 
Administrative  Office  ol  the  Unlt«d  States 
Courts  shaU  pay  him  an  anntdty  for  life 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  aOsx  at  the  time  of  his  ra- 
ttronent  that  the  number  of  years  d  his 
■««T*ee  beaia  to  flf  tsen,  reduced  by  oxte-qnar- 
tsr  oc  1  per  eentom  for  each  full  month.  If 
nny,  he  is  luiitar  tlM  age  of  stxty-flve  at  tike 
tliae  (tf  separation  from  service. 
"(d)  A  nrectar  who  has  etoetsd  eweiage 

■""  this  sectton  and  wlw  beoonaes  perma- 
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nently  disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of  hla 
office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an 
annuity  for  life  equal  to  80  per  oentom  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement If  he  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
years,  or  equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  such  salary  that  the  aggregate 
number  ot  years  of  his  service  bears  to  fifteen 
If  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen  years,  but 
In  no  event  leas  than  50  per  centum  of  such 
salary. 

"(e)  Por  the  purpose  of  this  section,  -serv- 
ice' means  service,  whether  or  not  continu- 
ous, as  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, and  any  service,  not  to  exceed  five  years, 
as  a  judge  of  the  United  States,  a  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress,  or  a  civilian  offi- 
cial appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  witii 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
"5  628.  Appropriations  and  accounting 

"There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
The  AdmlnlstraUve  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  provide  accounting,  dis- 
bursing, auditing,  and  other  fiscal  services 
for  the  Federal  Judicial  Center. 
"S  629.  Organisational  provisions 

"(a)  The  terms  of  office  of  the  members 
flrst  elected  to  the  Board  shall  commence  on 
the  thirtieth  day  after  the  flrst  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  after  the  date  on 
which  this  chapter  shall  take  effect. 

"(b)  The  members  first  elected  to  the 
Board  shall  continue  In  ofllce  for  terms  of 
one,  two,  three,  three,  and  four  years,  respec- 
tively, the  term  of  each  to  be  designated  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  Umted  States 
at  the  time  of  his  election. 

"(c)  Members  first  elected  to  the  Board 
who  are  designated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  serve  terms  of 
office  of  less  than  four  years  shall  be  eligible 
for  reelection  to  one  full  term  of  office." 

•nTLBn— ADDITIONAL  AMENDMENTS  TO 
TITLE  28,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Chapter  41  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  section  as  follows: 
"i  611.  Hetlrement  of  Director 

"(a)  The  Director  may.  by  written  election 
filed  with  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  within  six  months  after  the  date  on 
which  he  takes  office,  waive  coverage  under 
subchapter  m  (relaUng  to  dvU  service  re- 
tirement) of  chapter  88,  Utle  5.  United  States 
Code,  and  bring  himself  within  the  purview 
of  this  section.  Such  waiver  and  election  shaU 
not  operate  to  foreclose  to  the  IXrector.  upon 
separation  from  service  other  than  by  retire- 
ment, such  opportunity  as  the  law  may  pro- 
vide to  secure  civil  service  reUrement  ci*dlt 
for  service  as  Director  by  depositing  with  in- 
terest the  amount  required  by  section  8334  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director 
who  has  elected  coverage  under  this  section 
and  who  has  served  at  least  fifteen  yearn 
and  attained  the  age  of  sUty-flve  years  the 
Administrative  Office  at  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  pay  him  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  salary  of  ii^ 
office  at  the  time  of  his  retirement. 

"Upon  the  retirement  of  a  Director  who 
has  elected  coverage  under  this  section  and 
who  has  served  at  least  ten  years,  but  who  Is 
not  eUglble  to  receive  an  annuity  under  the 
flrst  paragraph  of  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  at  the  United  States 
Courts  shall  pay  hhn  an  annuity  for  life 
equal  to  that  proportion  of  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  ot  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  that  the  number  at  jeai*  ot  his 
service  bears  to  fifteen,  reduced  by  oo»- 
quartM'  of  1  per  centum  for  each  full  month, 
if  any.  he  Is  under  th«  a^e  of  sixty-fire  at 
the  time  ckf  separation  from  service. 

"(c)  A  Dtreetor  who  hss  siseted  cuvetsfe 
under  this  ssctlon  sad  who  t^'^'-rtm  perma- 


nently disabled  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office  shall  be  retired  and  shall  receive  an 
annuity  for  Ufe  equal  to  80  per  centum  of 
the  salary  of  the  office  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  If  be  has  served  at  least  fifteen 
years,  or  equal  ts  that  proportion  of  80  per 
centum  of  such  salary  that  the  aggragate 
nxmiber  of  years  at  his  service  bears  to  fif- 
teen If  he  has  served  less  than  fifteen  yean, 
but  In  no  event  less  than  50  per  centiun  of 
such  salary. 

"(d)  For  the  purpnise  of  this  section,  'serv- 
ice' means  service,  whether  or  not  contin- 
uous, as  Director  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courta,  and  any 
service,  not  to  exceed  five  years,  as  a  Judge 
of  the  United  States,  a  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  or  a  civilian  official 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  ths 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  preceding  such 
chapter    Is    amended    by    Inserting    at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"611.  Retirement  of  Director.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  376,  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(r)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  shall  be  deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purp>oees  of  this  section  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  bring  himself  within  the 
purview  of  this  section  by  filing  an  election 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  the  time  therein  specified.  As  applied 
to  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Coiter, 
the  phrase  'retirement  from  office  by  resigna- 
tion on  salary  tinder  section  371(a)  of  thu 
title'  as  used  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (g), 
(1),  and  (n)  of  this  section  shall  mean  're- 
tirement from  office  under  subsection  (c) 
or  (d)  of  section  627  of  this  title  or  by 
removal  after  not  less  than  ten  years  serv- 
ice", the  phrase  'salary  paid  after  retirement' 
as  used  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  mean  'annuity  paid  after  retirement 
under  subsecUon  (c)  or  (d)  of  section  627 
of  this  title',  and  the  phrase  'resigns  from 
office  other  than  on  salary  under  section  371 
(a)  of  this  title'  as  used  in  subsection  (f)  o* 
this  section  shall  mean  'resigns  from  office 
otherwise  than  on  retirement  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  (d)  of  section  627  ot  this  title 
or  Is  removed  after  less  than  ten  years  serv- 
ice'. 

"(s)  The  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courta  shaU  be 
deemed  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  and  shall  be  entitled 
to  bring  himself  within  the  purview  of  this 
section  by  filing  an  election  as  provided  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within  the 
time  therein  specifled.  As  applied  to  a  Di- 
rector of  tlie  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  the  phrase  'retirement 
from  office  by  resignation  on  salary  under 
sectton  871(a)  of  thU  titte'  as  used  in  sub- 
sections (b),  (c),  (g).  (1),  and  (n)  of  this 
sectton  shall  mecui  'retirement  from  office 
under  section  611  of  this  title  or  by  reoMval 
after  not  less  than  ten  years  service',  the 
phrase  "salary  paid  after  retirement'  as  used 
tn  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  mean 
'annuity  paid  after  rettretnent  under  section 
611  of  thU  title',  and  the  phrase  Testgw 
from  office  other  than  on  salary  under  sec- 
tion S71(a)  of  this  titie'  as  used  In  subsec- 
Uon (f )  of  this  section  shall  mean  'resigns 
from  office  otherwise  than  on  retirement  un- 
der section  611  of  this  title  or  Is  removed 
after  less  than  ten  years  service'." 

Stc.  203.  Bubeection  (a)  of  section  604, 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
amending : 

(a)  Paragraph  (7)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  Regulate  and  pay  annnltias  to  widows 
and  surrlTtng  dependent  ehlldren  of  Judges, 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
Directors  of  the  Admlnlstrattv*  Office,  and 
necessary  travel  and  subslstenos  wxponaes  In- 
curred by  ]adgBs.  court  oOoers  and  employ- 
ees, and  oAesn  ud  cmployasa  ot  ths  Atf- 
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mlnlstrative  Office,  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  while  absent  from  their  offlctal  sta- 
tions on  official  business,"; 

(b)  Paragraph  (8),  to  Insert  between  the 
word  "courta"  and  the  word  "and"  a  comma 
and  the  words  "the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter,"; 

(c)  Paragraphs  (10)  and  (11) ,  to  Insert  be- 
tween the  word  "courta"  and  the  word  "and" 
a  comma  and  the  wcvds  "the  Federal  Judicial 
Center,". 

Sec.  204.  The  table  of  contenta  to  "Part 
m. — CouaT  Omcsas  and  Eicplotcks"  of  ti- 
tie 28,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  after 

"41.  Administrative  OfBce  of  the  United 

States  Courta 601" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows: 

"42.  Federal  Judicial  Center 620". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  amendmenta  made  by  this 
title.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  retirement 
and  survivorship  benefita  of  the  Director  of 
the  AdmlnlstraUve  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courta.  shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  persons  first  appointed  to  such  office  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  611(a),  the 
flrst  paragraph  of  section  61 1(b),  and  sec- 
tion 376(s),  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
as  added  by  such  amendmenta,  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  Director  or  former  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courta  who  was  first  appointed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  If  at  the  time 
such  Director  or  former  Director  left  or 
leaves  such  office  he  had.  or  shall  have,  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-five  years  and  com- 
pleted fifteen  years  of  service  as  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courta  and  If,  on  or  before  the  expiration  of 
six  months  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  he  makes  the  election  referred 
to  in  section  611(a)  or  section  S76(s),  or 
both,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Amend  the  tiUe  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center,  and  for  other  purposes." 
And  agree  to  the  same. 

Emanuel.  Ceixer. 

I>rm  W.  RoDiNO,  Jr., 

Btxoi*  G.  Rogebs, 

Clabk  MAcGKXOoa. 

RoBBrr  McCioar, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 

Joseph  D.  TniirGS. 

SAMtTEL  J.  EavxN,  Jr.. 

PuzLip  A.  Hast. 

Roman  L.  Hruska, 

Evsari-r  M.  Disksen, 
Jfan«0ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATXicnrr 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  OQ  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (HA.  6111)  to  provide  tor  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  ptassed  the  House  bill  after 
amending  It  by  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Izisertlng  Ita  own  provi- 
sions. The  House  disagreed  to  the  Senate 
amendment  and  requested  a  conference;  the 
Senate  then  agreed  to  the  conference. 

The  conference  report  recommends  that 
the  House  recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment.  The  amendment  makes 
two  changes  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. First,  the  word  "stimulate"  Is  added  to 
paragraph  620(b)  (3) ,  relating  to  programs  of 
continuing  education  and  training  for  Judi- 
cial personnel.  New  paragraph  e20(b)  (3)  pro- 
vides that  one  function  of  the  Center  will  be 
to  stlmnlata,  ereate.  develop,  and  conduct 


ptograms  of  continuing  education  and  train- 
ing for  personnel  of  the  Judicial  branch. 

Second,  the  amendment  Inserta  a  new  par- 
agraph 623(a)  (5),  relating  to  the  use  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  systems  proce- 
dures, in  lieu  of  the  provision  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  systems  procedures  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Judicial  system, 
the  House  directed  the  Board  ot  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  to  ".  .  .  study  and  determine 
ways  In  which  automatic  data  processing  and 
systems  procedures  may  be  used  In  Federal 
Judicial  administration."  The  House  further 
required  the  Board  specifically  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  separate  annual  reporto  on  the 
resulta  of  such  studies. 

In  the  Senate,  the  provision  related  to  the 
use  of  automatic  data  processing  and  sys- 
tems procedures  required  the  Board  of  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center  to  ".  .  .  evaluate  pro- 
posals for  the  application  of  date  processing 
and  systems  techniques  to  the  administration 
of  the  courta  of  the  United  States."  The 
Senate  did  not  require  a  separate  report  on 
the  discbarge  of  this  responsibility. 

While  the  language  tn  the  Senate  version  Is 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  objective  of 
that  of  the  House,  the  conferees  preferred  the 
more  affirmative  statement,  particultirly  the 
provision  for  a  separate  reporting  require- 
ment, that  hEul  been  passed  originally  by  the 
Hoiise.  The  conferees  believe  that  It  Is  Im- 
perative that  the  Board  study  and  use  all 
modern  advanced  administrative  techniques 
and  tools  In  the  scdution  of  the  admlnlstra- 
Uve  problems  that  now  confront  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Representative  MacGregor  and  Representa- 
tive McClory,  although  they  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  emphasize  their  exceptions  to 
two  pensions  of  the  amendment.  They  would 
except  as  to  that  part  of  section  620  that 
locates  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  In  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  Government  rather 
than  In  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courta.  and  except  as  to  that 
part  of  section  625  that  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  ^polnt  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
professional  personnel  rather  than  to  require 
the  Board  to  E4>point  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personneL 

Emanukl  Cbixsb. 
PrrxR  W.  RoDiNO.  Jr., 
Btson  G.  Rogers. 
Clark  MacGregor, 
Robert  McClort, 
Itanagen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.^GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CET.T.KR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
us  a  brief  explanation  of  what  occurred 
In  the  conference? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  will  be  glad  to. 

HR.  6111  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center  to 
foster  research  and  development  for 
improvements  In  the  administration  of 
the  n.S.  Judicial  syston.  This  bil}  has 
not  been  a  subject  of  controversy.  It 
passed  the  House  on  June  19,  1967,  on 
suspension  of  the  rules  after  It  had  been 
unanimously  recommended  by  both 
Subcommittee  No.  5  and  by  the  fall 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  MO  on 


November  17, 1967,  It  struck  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  inserted  new  pro- 
visions. In  addition  to  a  number  of 
grammatical  and  stylistic  changes,  the 
Senate  amendment  contained  five  sub- 
stantive differences  fmn  the  House- 
passed  bfll  that  were  of  ccmcem  to  the 
conferees. 

The  conference  committee  has  re- 
solved ttiese  differences  and  recom- 
mends that  the  House  recede,  and  con- 
cur in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment. 

The  amendment  makes  two  changes 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  First, 
the  word  "stimulate"  is  added  to  para- 
graph 620(b)  (3) ;  relating  to  programs 
of  continuing  education  and  training 
for  Judicial  personnel.  New  paragraph 
620(b)  (3)  provides  that  one  function  of 
the  Center  will  be  "to  stimulate,  create, 
develop,  and  conduct"  programs  of  con- 
tinuing education  and  training  for  per- 
sonnel of  the  judicial  branch. 

Second,  the  recommended  amend- 
ment inserts  a  new  paragraph  623(a) 
(5),  relating  to  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  systems  procedures, 
in  lieu  of  the  provision  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Wiih  respect  to  the  use  of  automatic 
data  processing  and  systems  procedures 
in  the  administration  of  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial system,  the  House  directed  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  to 
"study  and  determine  ways  in  which  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  systems 
procedures  may  be  used  in  Federal  Judi- 
cial administration."  The  House  further 
reqiUred  the  Board  specifically  to  sub- 
mit to  the  CTongress  separate  annual  re- 
ports on  the  results  of  such  studies. 

In  the  Senate,  the  provision  related 
to  the  use  of  automatic  data  processing 
and  systems  procedures  reqiulred  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  to 
"evaluate  proposals  for  the  application  of 
data  processing  and  systems  techniques 
to  the  administration  ot  the  courts  of  the 
United  States."  The  Seimte  did  not  re- 
quire a  separate  report  on  the  discharge 
of  this  responsiblli^. 

While  the  language  in  the  Senate  vi- 
sion Is  designed  to  accomplish  the  same 
objective  of  that  of  the  House,  the  con- 
ferees preferred  the  more  affirmative 
statement,  particularly  Uie  provision  for 
a  separate  reporting  reqotranait,  Uiat 
had  been  passed  originally  1^  the  House. 
The  conferees  beUeve  that  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Board  study  and  use  all 
modem  advanced  administrative  tech- 
niques and  tools  In  the  solution  of  the 
administrative  problems  that  now  eon- 
front  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

ITie  conferees  agreed  to  accept  the 
provisions  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  the 
following  issues: 

1.   IXXXATTON   OF   THE    XDDICIAI,    CENTER 

The  Senate  provided  that  the  Federal 
Judicial  Center  would  be  established 
"within  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment"— section  620(a).  The  House, 
as  a  matter  of  organization,  had  located 
the  Judicial  Center  "in  the  Administra- 
tive Ofllce  of  liie  VS.  Courts."  The  con- 
ferees acceiJted  the  Senate  view  to  em- 
phasize that  the  Federal  Judicial  Center 
was  not  to  be  a  subortllnate  or  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  Admlulstratlve  Ofllce 
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of  the  UJS.  Courts.  These  two  offices  are 
to  be  equal  In  stature,  each  has  different 
functions.  The  Administrative  Office  is 
the  "operations  arm"  of  the  Judicial 
branch;  It  is  charged  with  the  record 
keeping,  budgeting,  statistics  gathering, 
and  other  personnel  administrative  func- 
tions. The  Federal  Judicial  Center,  on  the 
other  hand,  Is  the  "research  and  devel- 
opment arm"  of  the  Judiciary,  and  is  to 
be  responsible  for  the  development  of 
improved  techniques  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  courts, 
s.  Apponmmrr  or  professional  personnel 

Section  625(b)  of  the  bill,  as  It  passed 
the  Senate,  authorizes  the  Director  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  the 
personnel  staff  of  the  Center.  The  House 
had  required  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Center  to  appoint  and  fix  the  salary 
of  the  staff.  The  conferees  accepted  the 
Senate  language.  It  was  considered  to  be 
better  administrative  practice  for  the 
Director,  who  is  responsible  for  the  Cen- 
ter's performance,  to  have  the  power  to 
hire  the  employees  that  serve  imder  him. 
The  Director  needs  the  authority  to  hire 
staff  in  order  to  effectively  carry  out  the 
directions  of  the  Board.  In  addition,  it 
would  be  unwieldy  for  the  Board,  since 
it  meets  only  quarterly,  to  be  directly 
concerned  with  personnel  matters  of  this 
sort. 

3.   QTTALmCATTOMS  TOR  BOARD  MZMBERSRIP 

The  Board  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  Is  to  be  composed  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  who  Is  the 
permanent  chairman,  two  Judges  from 
the  courts  of  appeals,  and  three  Judges 
from  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  in  its  amendment 
required  all  members  of  the  Board  to  be 
active  Judges;  and  specifically  provided 
that  Board  members  could  not  also  be 
members  of  the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
House  language  permitted  senior  judges 
and  members  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
to  be  eligible  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Judicial  Center.  The  con- 
ferees adopted  the  Senate  provision.  It 
was  felt  that  active  Judges  would  likely 
be  more  familiar  with  the  problems  that 
currently  face  the  judiciary,  and  would 
be  more  ready  to  authorize  research  in 
Innovative  procedures  and  techniques. 
Further,  the  experience  of  senior  Judges, 
under  the  bill,  may  be  made  available  to 
the  Board  by  having  them  serve  as  con- 
sultants. The  prohibition  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Judicial  Conference  serving 
on  the  Board  Is  to  avoid  Interlocking  re- 
lationships between  the  Conference  and 
the  Board.  The  Judicial  Center  in  its 
operations  may  be  called  upon  to  eval- 
uate the  work  of  the  Judicial  Conference 
or  its  committees,  and  the  Conference 
will  regiilarly  review  the  work  of  the 
Center.  The  objectivity  of  both  the 
Center  and  Conference  could  be  Impaired 
if  the  same  individuals  were  eligible  to 
serve  on  both. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  yield  10 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  CELIiER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClort] 
who  has  rendered  yeoman  service  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 


tram  New  York  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  Is  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlemsm  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments  with  reference 
to  this  conference  committee  report.  In 
my  opinion,  the  bill  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  is  a  most  significant 
piece  of  legislation.  It  offers  great  hope 
for  the  expedition  and  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice  in  our  Federal  courts.  The 
aim  is  to  develop  some  modem  tech- 
niques, modem  machinery  through 
which  we  can  help  to  eliminate  part  of 
the  backlog  in  our  Federal  courts,  and 
so  we  will  not  be  faced  constantly  with 
the  need  of  providing  more  and  more 
Federal  Judges  to  take  care  of  the  In- 
creasing caseload. 

A  great  many  of  the  States  have  al- 
ready provided  for  modemMng  ma- 
chinery, and  really  what  we  are  seeking 
to  have  the  Federal  coiirt  system  do  Is 
to  adopt  s(Hne  of  the  patterns  that  have 
already  been  laid  out  by  these  State 
courts. 

For  one  thing,  we  wamt  the  courts  to 
take  advantage  of  automatic  data  proc- 
essing so  that  we  can  know  where  the 
cases  are,  how  big  the  caseload  the  vari- 
ous Judges  are  taking  care  of,  where  the 
greatest  need  for  Judicial  talent  is,  how 
long  we  are  taking  in  the  trial  of  cases, 
how  many  cases  Judges  are  handling,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  things  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  do  an  efficient  and 
modem  job  in  our  Federal  court  system. 

When  we  established  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  in  1939,  It 
was  hoped  that  it  would  provide  the  com- 
plete answer.  But  it  is  now  felt  that  sup- 
plementary legislation  establishing  a 
Federal  Judicial  Center  Is  needed  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  the  Job  in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  modem  way. 

May  I  explain  briefly  the  differences 
in  the  views  of  the  House  and  Senate 
memberships  with  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation? In  the  House  bill  we  provided 
that  the  Judicial  Center  should  be  housed 
in  the  office  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  VS.  Courts.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  asked  the  question  of  me  during 
the  debate  on  this  bill  as  to  where  the 
Judicial  Center  would  be  located. 

I  assured  him,  in  response,  that  the 
office  would  be  located  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and  that 
we  would  not  need  any  new  office.  In  the 
Senate  they  amended  our  bill  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Center  should  be  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  established  In  the  Judi- 
cial branch,  so  that  It  would  be  separate 
and  distinct  and  independent  from  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Courts  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  would  serve  on  the 
board  of  the  Judicial  Center  and  for 
audit  and  fiscal  purposes.  Otherwise, 
there  is  no  structural  administrative  liai- 
son between  the  two  offices. 

Also,  we  provided  In  the  House  bill 
that  we  wanted  the  board  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  management  of  the 
Judicial    Center    and    that    the    board 


should  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  professional  staff,  because  we  felt 
that  they  should  assume  and  take  on 
that  responsibility,  and  not  appoint  a 
director  and  then  have  the  director  ap- 
point the  staff.  The  other  body  disagreed 
with  us  on  that  point  and  decided  that 
the  director  should  be  the  person  who 
should  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  the  professional  staff. 

Those  are  the  two  main  points  of  dif- 
ference. If  you  look  at  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
you  will  notice  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota, Mr.  MacOrzgor,  and  I  excepted 
from  those  two  parts  of  the  conference 
report.  We  stated  our  exception  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House.  I  am  Informed  that  parlia- 
mentary procedure  limits  us  to  that  form 
as  the  only  way  we  can  express  those 
exceptions  while  desiring  at  the  same 
time  to  support  the  objectives  and  alms 
and  the  general  concept  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

That,  In  brief,  is  my  position  with  re- 
gard to  this  legislation.  Those  are  the 
points  of  difference,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
quiescence which  the  House  conferees 
had  to  provide  In  order  to  get  a  confer- 
ence report  here  for  action  at  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  appointed  to  resolve 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  H.R.  6111  in- 
dicates, I  have  approved  the  report  with 
two  exceptions.  These  two  exceptions  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  sufficiently  basic  to  this 
landmark  legislation  to  warrant  a  brief 
explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  establishing  a  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter, first,  to  provide  research  and  tech- 
nical support  including  education  and 
training  of  personnel  in  the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government;  and,  second,  for 
staff  research  and  planning  assistance 
to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  These  are  vital  to  an  Improved 
administration  of  Justice  in  our  Federal 
court  system. 

It  was  the  hope  of  many  that  a  com- 
plete answer  to  a  more  expeditious  and 
orderly  handling  of  cases  In  the  Federal 
courts  would  be  accomplished  through 
the  enactment  in  1939  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  Act.  While  that  legislation 
has  served  a  most  useful  purpose,  the 
need  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  has  become  apparent. 

The  serious  question  which  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  between  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  this  legislation  Is  where 
the  new  Judicial  Center  shall  be  reposed. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in 
his  message  to  the  Congress  of  February 
6, 1967,  recommended  that — 

A  Federal  Judicial  Center,  established  in 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  will  enable  tbe  coiirts  to  begin 
the  kind  of  self-analysis,  research  and  plan- 
ning necessary  for  a  more  effective  judicial 
system — and  for  better  justice  la  America. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  the  Judicial  Conference,  a  Special 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  all  who 
recommended  this  legislation  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  emphasized 
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that  the  proposed  Judicial  Center  should 
be  established  In  the  AdmlnlBtratlve  Of- 
fice of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

In  the  House  bill  passed  on  June  19, 
1967,  It  was  specifically  provided  in  sec- 
tion 620  of  that  Mil,  as  follows: 

There  is  established  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  a  Federal 
Judicial  Center  for  tine  purpose  of  seeking 
knowledge  of  tbe  best  methods  of  judicial 
adminlstratton  through  scientific  study  so 
that  It  may  be  possible  to  administer  justice 
In  the  Federal  courts  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness and  minimum  waste. 

In  other  words,  the  aim  of  providing 
maximum  effectiveness  and  minimum 
waste  In  our  Federal  courts  wtis  coupled 
with  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  in  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

The  Senate  version  of  this  legislation 
departed  completely  from  this  philoso- 
phy and  provided  instead  that  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  shall  be  established 
within  "the  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." In  other  words,  the  Senate 
seeks  to  establish  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center  as  a  new  and  Independent  govern- 
mental agency  which  is  neither  lodged  in 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  nor  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
nor  suiy  other  existing  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

The  broad  description  of  "the  Judicial 
branch  of  Government"  Is  nowhere  pro- 
vided In  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States.  While  article  m  of  the 
Constitution  refers  to  the  "Judicial  pow- 
er" of  the  United  States,  the  courts  which 
are  specified  are  nowhere  denominated 
as  "Judicial  branch"  of  the  Government. 
To  give  support  to  legislative  language  of 
this  character  would  seem  to  justify  fu- 
ture legislation  establishing  new  and 
Independent  bureaus  and  agencies  In 
the  "judicial  branch"  and  "legislative 
branch"  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Inartistic  language  of  the  Senate  version 
would  establish  not  only  a  precedent  with 
regard  to  new  agencies  and  bureaus  In 
these  branches  of  Government,  but.  In 
addition,  would  seem  to  provide  a  unique 
quality  of  autonomy  and  Independence 
which  no  other  agency  of  Government 
appears  to  enjoy. 

In  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee 
appobited  by  the  Chief  Justice  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, dated  May  10.  1967,  the  sugges- 
tion for  establishing  the  Judicial  Center 
as  a  separate  or  Independent  agency  was 
specifically  and  emphatically  rejected. 
This  report  on  page  4  declares: 

The  Special  Committee  concluded  that  It 
would  only  cause  friction  and  difficulty  If 
the  Center  was  organized  as  a  third  body, 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  the  Admlnistratlye  Office  which 
a-ts  under  direction  of  the  Conference.  The 
Special  Committee  concluded  that  efficient, 
coordinated  management  and  development 
of  Uie  Judicial  Conference  programs  and 
projects  can  be  achieved  by  establishing  tbe 
Federal  Judicial  Center  in  the  AdmlnlBtratlve 
Office  but  with  its  own  autonomous  board  of 
judges  to  be  elected  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

The  Special  Committee  set  forth  ad- 
vantages which  this  form  of  organization 
would  permit. 

Tbe  concept  of  a  Judicial  Center  dis- 


tinctly separate  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  UJ3.  Courts  aivears  to 
have  evolred  among  staff  memben  of  tbe 
other  body  or  elsewhere.  This  concept  Is 
not  reflected  in  any  of  the  legislative  pro- 
IXMals  Introduced  on  this  subject  In  the 
HoTise,  nor  is  It  supported  by  any  of  the 
testimony  or  recommendations  upon 
which  the  House  acted. 

As  the  hearings  and  Senate  committee 
Report  No.  781  Indicated,  the  work  of  the 
Judicial  Center  and  that  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  should  be  very  closely  re- 
lated one  to  the  other.  The  Judicial  Cen- 
ter should  form  the  technical  and  re- 
search arm  while  the  housekeeping  or 
administrative  arm  should  continue  in 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  UJS. 
Courts.  The  need  for  close  liaison  and  co- 
operation are  readily  appau-ent  since  the 
objective  of  both  offices  is  to  expedite  and 
Improve  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Indeed,  all  versions  of  this  legislation 
have  provided  that  the  Director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  UJS.  Coiirts 
shall  be  a  permanent  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Judicial  Center. 

To  reject  the  recommendations  made 
to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
to  permit  Instead  the  establishment  of 
the  Judicial  Center  as  a  new  and  Inde- 
pendent agency  is  to  countenance  pro- 
liferation of  Government  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  the  creation  of  a  new  biu-eaucracy. 
Such  an  agency  with  its  independent 
status  may  well  duplicate  through  its 
personnel  and  operations  existing  func- 
tions of  the  Administrative  Office  itself. 

The  budget  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives contained  no  provision  for  a  new 
or  additional  office  or  building  where 
the  Judicial  Center  might  be  located. 
Indeed,  during  the  House  debate  on  this 
measure,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross]  inquired  "as  to  where  the  Judicial 
Center  is  going  to  be  located,"  to  which 
I  replied  imequivocally,  "the  Judicial 
Center  will  be  located  in  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  courts,  which  al- 
ready is  established,  I  believe.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  The  Judicial 
Center  will  be  located  in  the  same  office. 
This  supplements  what  was  done.  I  be- 
lieve, about  20  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure 
when  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
Courts  was  established,  but  It  was  a  long 
time  ago,  and  this  brings  the  whole  sys- 
tem up  to  date."  I  could  not  depart  from 
this  assurance  which  I  gave  to  the  House 
during  House  debate  on  this  mecsure, 
nor  could  I  fail  to  support  the  House 
position  with  regard  to  this  vital  and 
basic  aspect  of  the  Judicial  Center  legis- 
lation. As  a  House  conferee  I  worked 
diligently  to  keep  faith  with  the  House 
membership. 

I  can  only  hope  that  foDowlng  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  committee  re- 
port the  Judicial  Center  will.  Indeed,  be 
established  in  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  US.  Courts.  The  language  which 
was  inserted  by  the  other  body,  and  In- 
sisted upon  by  Its  conferees,  does  not.  In 
my  opinion,  prevent  establishment  of  the 
Judicial  Center  In  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  Accordingly, 
I  am  hopeful  that,  despite  the  broad  and 
Imperfect  language  to  which  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed,  the  original  Inten- 
tion of  this  House  will  be  honored. 


In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken 
exception  to  that  part  of  the  bill  wtai^ 
permits  the  Director  of  the  new  Judicial 
Center  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  professional  personnel.  In  my 
opinion,  the  House  version  of  this  legis- 
lation which  lodged  this  responsibility 
in  the  Board,  should  have  been  followed 
by  the  conferees.  The  professional  per- 
sonnel, in  addition  to  their  responsibil- 
ity to  the  Director,  should  be  answerable 
to  the  members  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
established  by  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  be  a  responsible  and  acting  Board 
charged  with  the  general  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center.  The  members  are 
not  intended  to  be  figureheads,  nor 
should  they  delegate  their  responsibility 
with  regard  to  the  "professional  person- 
nel" which  may  serve  in  the  new  Judicial 
Center.  It  is  expected  that  such  pro- 
fessional personnel  will  be  highly  skilled 
specialists  enjoying  high  salaries. 

The  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  tbe 
Board  sho\ild  possess  this  authority  was 
debated  fully  and  thoroughly  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  was  dis- 
cussed during  tbe  general  debate  on  this 
measure  and  the  House  position  was 
made  eminently  clear.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  House  conferees  were  obliged 
to  recede  fnan  their  position  on  this 
issue.  Accordingly,  I  have  been  con- 
strained to  except  also  to  that  part  oi 
the  conference  committee  report. 

I  am  heartened  by  other  provisions  of 
this  legislation.  Including  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  use  of  automatic  data 
processing  to  assist  In  the  work  of  the 
Center.  I  am  hopeful  also  that  the  seem- 
ingly endless  practice  of  appointing  new 
and  additional  Federal  judges  and  other 
Judicial  personnel  may  be  averted  and 
that  the  efficient  and  effective  utilization 
of  personnel  and  facilities  may  be  greatly 
augmented. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  formulation  of  this 
key  legislation.  My  disappointments  with 
respect  to  the  final  version  of  the  meas- 
ure are  counterbalanced  by  my  confi- 
dence that  the  measure  as  passed  will  be 
interpreted  and  applied  In  a  manner  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  hopes  and  alms  of 
those  of  us  who  have  given  this  subject 
the  careful  study  and  earnest  support 
which  It  has  received  and  deserves. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacORBGOR.  Mr.  ^leaker.  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McCloryI 
has  accurately  outlined  the  two  points  in 
the  conference  report  which  are  deeply 
troubling  to  the  gentleman  fronx  Illinois 
and  the  gentlonan  from  Minnesota. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  worked 
very  assiduously  and  very  effectively  on 
this  bill  In  Subcommittee  NO.  5  of  tbe 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  He 
continued  that  work  during  deliberations 
of  the  full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  he  was.  I  may  say.  In  my  Judgment 
the  most  active,  the  most  knowledgeable, 
and  the  most  farslghted  of  tbe  eoofoves 
in  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
proposal. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the 
hearings  held  In  tbe  Judiciary  Committee 
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of  the  other  body  do  not  In  any  measure 
whatsoever  support  the  Senate  version  at 
the  bill  In  the  two  particulars  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  I  object. 
I  am  particularly  disturbed,  in  addition, 
by  the  fact  that  these  changes  were  made 
in  the  other  body  without  consultation 
with  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  and  without  any  opportunity 
for  responsible  officials  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  coun- 
sel with  oxu-  sister  group  in  the  other 
body  on  the  wisdom  of  these  changes. 

The  two  changes  to  which  I  refer  are 
the  changes  made  in  the  other  body,  and 
accepted  by  the  conferees,  which  are  out- 
lined at  the  bottom  of  page  9  and  the 
top  of  page  10  of  the  conference  report. 
They  are  located  in  the  section  entitled 
"Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part 
of  the  House." 

Those  two  provisions,  again  for  em- 
phasis, are  as  follows,  and  they  are  the 
two  provisions  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  and  I  object  most  strenu- 
ously. In  the  first  provision  the  Senate 
version  locates  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter in  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment rather  than  in  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  UJS.  Coxirts.  The  second 
provision,  to  which  we  except  most  stren- 
uoiisly,  is  that  which  authorizes  the  di- 
rector appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  professional  persormel,  rather  than, 
as  provided  in  the  House,  requiring  the 
board  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  such  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  wholly  inade- 
quate smd  in  some  respects  improper 
legislative  procedures  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Senate  version  of  these  two  par- 
ticular provisions,  and  I  register  my  ob- 
jections most  strenuously. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  address  my 
statement  to  both  the  gentleman  from 
nUnols  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

I  recognize  that  both  gentlemen  fought 
hard  to  bring  about  the  suggestions  about 
which  they  have  told  us.  I  take  it  they 
realize  every  conference  involves  a  com- 
promise. I  take  it,  however,  they  are  in 
favor  of  passage  of  this  legislation  and 
are  reporting  favorably  on  the  conference 
report,  but  they  want  to  register  as  em- 
phatically as  they  can  their  exceptions 
to  these  two  provisions. 

Is  that  the  attitude  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say,  in  response 
to  the  comment  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  it  was  my  position  that  the 
House  versicm  was  the  sound  one.  We 
were  following  the  recommendations  of 
the  President,  who  recommended  this 
legislation  to  the  Congress.  Also,  we  were 
following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Special  Committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. And  we  were  following  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, and  the  recommendations  of 
Subcommittee  No.  5  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House. 

I  might  say,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  and  the  fixing  of  compensation 


of  professional  persoimel,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  partici- 
pated actively  In  the  debate  and  support- 
ed that  version  following  a  debate  in  the 
subcommittee  on  that  issue. 

Let  me  add  that  the  Senate  version, 
adopted  in  the  other  body,  does  not  ema- 
nate from  the  official  recommendations 
to  the  House  and  does  not  emanate  from 
the  legislation  as  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  myself  or  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  oth- 
ers, but  springs  from  some  other  source, 
which  is  a  little  mystifying  to  me  tmd  I 
believe  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

I  am  supporting  this  legislation.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  in  the  application  of  this 
legislative  measure  the  House  recom- 
mendation to  utilize  the  Office  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
will  be  taken  advantage  of. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  In  connection  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Judici- 
ary, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClort]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  not  only  were  fighting  in 
conference  for  what  they  thought  was 
right,  but  were  fighting  to  maintain  the 
House  position,  the  House-passed  bill, 
which  we  imderstand  is  the  fimction  of 
the  House  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MacOREGOR.  We  were  fighting 
also  to  maintain  and  to  enact  into  law, 
as  the  House  proposed,  the  formal  rec- 
ommendations to  us  from  the  Judicial 
Conference. 

Let  the  record  show  that  we  have  re- 
ceived no  revision  of  those  recommenda- 
tions which  would  support  the  Senate- 
sponsored  provisions  of  the  conference 
report  that  are  brought  before  the  House 
today. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  so  that  I  may  address 
an  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  take  It,  despite  what 
the  gentleman  has  said,  he  will  support 
this  conference  report? 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  signed  the  conference 
report  with  great  reservations,  making 
it  clear  he  took  these  two  specific  excep- 
tions to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  First  let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman the  ultimate  cost  as  a  result  of 
the  conference  report  changes  to  the 
House  bill  as  to  the  cost  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  institution? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  We  inquired  about 
that.  It  was  represented  to  us  as  con- 
ferees that  there  would  be  no  additional 
cost  involved  in  this  change  in  the  legis- 
lation. 


However,  I  may  say  that  the  budget  es- 
timate presented  to  the  conunittee,  when 
we  considered  this  legislation,  did  not  in- 
clude any  amount  for  rent  or  for  new 
office  si>ace  or  anything  of  that  nature. 
It  also  contemplated  administrative  func- 
tions like  budget  and  personnel  would 
be  provided  by  the  Administrative  Office. 
If  the  office  is  to  be  located  elsewhere 
than  in  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts,  and  if  separate  administra- 
tive fimctions  will  have  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  Center's  budget,  it  Is  boimd  to 
involve  some  additional  money. 

Mr.  GROSS.  From  where  is  the  per- 
sonnel to  be  obtained,  now  to  be  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  Director  for  selec- 
tion? Prom  where  is  this  personnel  to  be 
obtained? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  professional  per- 
sonnel would  be  the  same  as  that  con- 
templated in  our  House  bill.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  change  in  the 
number.  It  may  be  there  will  be  addi- 
tional administrative  and  clerical  help 
Involved,  but  the  professional  personnel, 
in  my  Judgment,  would  be  the  same  in 
both  versions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  the  laws  governing 
the  hiring  of  supergrades  set  aside  in 
the  creation  of  this  Judicial  Center? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Yes.  I  beUeve  It  is, 
up  to  a  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  beUeve  it  is? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  refer  you  to  section 
625  of  the  Senate  bill  which  says  that  the 
Civil  Service  Act  is  not  applicable  to 
professional  personnel  but  limits  that  ex- 
ception up  to  the  celling  of  level  V  of  the 
executive  schedule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
2  more  minutes? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  know  that  most  of 
these  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Code  will  not  be  applicable  with  regard 
to  professional  personnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  does  it  not  have  to  do 
with  the  salary  level? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  salary  level  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  high  and  In  accord- 
ance with  the  grade  levels  of  the  Civil 
Service  Code. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  we  have  super- 
grades  now  under  control,  at  least  to  some 
extent.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
this  employment  of  persormel  to  staff  the 
Judicial  Center  as  to  whether  It  is  set- 
ting aside  the  civil  service  procedures  or 
what  the  means  of  obtaiiUng  them  Is. 
Let  me  ask  another  question  since  there 
appears  to  be  some  area  of  doubt  on  It. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Let  me  say  I  was  not 
In  controversy  about  that  portion  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  I  was  not  dissatisfied 
with  the  subject  of  the  application  and 
non  application  of  parts  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Code. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  authority 
lodged  in  this  Judicial  Center  or  lodged 
in  any  of  the  officials  thereof  to  do  any- 
thing about  the  removal  of  Federal  Judges 
or  the  circumscribing  of  cases  assigned 
to  Federal  Judges?  Of  course,  I  have  in 
mind — and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
probably  recognizes  it — the  case  in  Okla- 
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homa  where  three  Federal  judges  have 
been  feuding  for  some  3  years,  and  call- 
ing each  other  names. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  May  I  respond  to  that 
by  saying  It  is  not  covered  in  this  legis- 
lation at  all.  This  Is  essentially  a  research, 
study  and  technical  arm  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts.  It  is  supposed  to  provide  ideas 
and  recommendation  for  machinery  to 
modernizing  and  streamlining  the  courts 
and  expediting  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  what  I  thought  the 
gentleman  said  in  his  original  or  pre- 
vious statement.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
expediting  the  cases  in  the  Federal 
courts  and  the  package  that  has  been 
used  in  Oklahoma  is  quite  the  contrary. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j^eld  to 
the  gentlemsm  from  California  [Mr. 
CoRHAN]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6111,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

Of  the  recommendations  Included  in 
the  President's  crime  message  to  the  Con- 
gress early  this  year,  improvement  of  the 
{^ministration  of  Justice  in  oiu:  Federal 
courts  was  one  of  the  more  important. 
My  own  interest  in  and  concern  about  our 
Federal  court  system  led  me  to  Introduce 
H.R.  6111  shortly  after  this  session  con- 
vened. 

The  Center  will  conduct  research  and 
study  of  the  operation  of  Federal  courts 
and  stimulate  and  coordinate  such  re- 
search and  study  on  the  part  of  public 
and  private  agencies;  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  for  improvement  of  the 
administration  and  management  of  the 
U.S.  courts;  stimulate,  create,  develop 
and  conduct  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation and  training  for  personnel  in  the 
Judicial  system — including  Judges;  and 
provide  staff,  research,  and  planning  as- 
sistance to  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  and  its  committees. 

H.R.  6111  is  a  nonpartisan  piece  of 
legislation  with  bipartisan  support  be- 
cause It  represents  a  reasonable,  neces- 
sary approach  toward  solving  some  of 
the  major  problems  which  plague  our 
courts;  namely,  serious  delays  in  com- 
pleting court  action  and  growing  docket 
congestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  delay  and  congestion 
In  our  courts  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions In  recent  years.  The  nimiber  of  civil 
cases  pending  before  the  U.S.  district 
coiuts,  for  Instance,  was  79,906  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1967 — an  Increase  of 
approximately  5  percent  over  the  76,607 
cases  pending  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1966 
and  an  Increase  of  more  than  23  percent 
over  the  number  of  cases  pending  5  years 
earlier  at  the  end  of  1962.  More  than  10 
percent  of  the  civil  cases  pending  before 
district  courts  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1967 
had  been  on  the  dockets  36  months  or 
more.  The  U.S.  courts  of  appeal  are  fac- 
ing problems  of  similar  proportioiis.  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  are  finding  parallel  condi- 
tions In  their  own  districts. 


Statistics  are  available  which  paint  a 
dismal  picture  of  the  state  of  justice  In 
the  Federal  courts.  Only  those  with  infi- 
nite patience — and  financial  resources — 
can  afford  to  pursue  Justice  when  the 
road  is  such  a  lengthy  one.  With  a  grow- 
ing population  and  with  the  greater 
complexity  of  many  of  the  cases  with 
which  our  Federal  courts  must  deal,  this 
road  is  lengthening  alarmingly. 

Congress  has  responded  to  accelerat- 
ing Judicial  business  by  establishing  new 
Judgeships  but  this  has  not  worked  to  re- 
duce this  backlog  substantially.  Between 
1959  and  1964,  the  nimiber  of  trial  Judge- 
ships was  increased  25  percent,  but  the 
number  of  cases  disposed  of  in  1964  was 
only  3  percent  greater  than  in  1959.  The 
creation  of  new  Judgeships  is  well  worth 
the  expense  involved  If  this  were  the 
answer  to  reducing  delay  and  docket 
congestion,  but  it  is  apparent  that  this 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  What  is  needed  is 
better  Judlcisd  administration,  and  to 
obtain  this  we  must  have  programs  of 
research,  training  tmd  continuing  edu- 
cation. 

We  have  been  asking  our  Federal 
judges — men  who  owe  primary  devotion 
to  their  courts — to  be  administrators. 
And,  we  have  been  asking  them  to  do  this 
without  providing  them  with  sufficient 
facilities,  staff,  funds  or  training  to  meet 
this  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6111,  by  providing 
for  comprehensive  programs  of  contin- 
uing education  and  training  would  give 
judges  and  Judicial  personnel  the  ad- 
ministrative expertise  necessary  for 
them  to  discharge  their  obligations. 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  pro- 
grams of  research,  training  and  educa- 
tion is  not  their  proliferation,  but  their 
quality.  The  committees  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  X5S.  courts  have  strug- 
gled with  the  problem  of  judicial  admin- 
istration in  our  courts  before  and  plans 
and  programs  have  been  initiated — but 
only  on  a  piecemeal  basis,  and  often  hur- 
riedly. Their  solutions  sometimes  lacked 
the  Insight  that  only  complete  informa- 
tion, protracted  research  and  imhurrled 
analysis  can  bring. 

Continuity  was  lacking  and  staffing 
and  financial  support  were  inadequate. 
The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  pro- 
viding the  judiciary  with  valuable  fiscal 
and  housekeeping  services,  but  it  too,  is 
handicapped  in  its  efforts  to  engage  In 
continuing  the  in-depth  research  neces- 
sary to  provide  long-term  answers  to  the 
administrative  and  training  problems  of 
our  courts. 

We  have  operated  our  courts  imder  a 
system  which  Is  In  the  Dark  Ages  In 
terms  of  management  techniques  and  In 
terms  of  adequate  staff  assistance.  It  Is 
a  system  which  can  only  serve  to  debili- 
tate our  capacity  for  justice.  If  we  are  to 
have  effective,  just  courts — courts  which 
reflect  the  best  aspects  of  our  modem, 
scientific  era — we  must  equip  the  Judici- 
ary with  the  resources  necessary  to  meet 
their  needs.  I  believe  HJl.  6111  will  do 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  6111  with  strong  sup- 
port from  both  sides  of  tiie  aisle.  Though 
the  Senate  disagreed  on  certain  techni- 


cal points,  I  am  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  on  a  bill  that  is  faith- 
ful to  the  purpose  and  principal  provi- 
sions of  my  proposal. 

The  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  a  good 
bill — an  urgently  needed  bill — and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  support  the  conference 
report  now  before  them. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

*  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  the 
gentleman  1  minute. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  would  like  to  sisk  a 
question.  Am  I  correct  in  my  assiunption 
that  the  wording  of  the  bill  in  several 
places  "courts  of  the  United  States" 
refers  only  to  the  courts  in  the  Federal 
system  and  has  no  connection  with 
States? 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain to  me  in  the  purposes  of  this  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  what  is  mesmt  by 
provision  3  on  page  2  of  the  report,  which 
states: 

(3)  to  stimulate,  create,  develop,  and  con- 
duct programs  of  continuing  education  and 
training  for  personnel  of  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Oovemment.  including,  but  not  11m- 
Ited  to,  judges,  referees,  clerks  of  court,  pto- 
batlon  officers,  and  UtLlted  States  c<»nml8- 
sloners — 

What  type  of  education  Is  proposed  to 
be  given  the  judges  In  the  Judicial 
Center? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Well,  primarily.  It  Is  to 
keep  judicial  persoimel  updated  on  ciu'- 
rent  cases.  There  are  many,  many  courts 
in  this  country  and  there  are  courts  In 
foreign  countries.  We  have  a  lot  to  do  to 
keep  abreast  of  current  developments, 
especially  in  foreign  coimtries.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  well  to  have  all  the  facts  and 
data  coordinated  in  this  Judicial  Cen- 
ter. The  judges  and  other  personnel 
could  partake  of  the  Judicial  nourish- 
ment afforded  them.  In  that  sense  they 
could  obtain  education  In  judicial  mat- 
ters which  they  are  not  now  obtaining. 
They  must  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  The 
judicial  system  must  go  forward,  as  must 
all  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment go  forward. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CETJiKR.  Yes.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  furnishing  this 
"nourishment"  to  the  judges,  that  is  the 
thing  about  which  I  am  most  concerned. 
Does  that  nourishment  include  philo- 
sophical or  political  nourishment? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  suppose  It  Is  very  diffi- 
cult to  separate  that  which  is  judicial 
from  that  which  Is  philosophical. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  fiuliier,  that  Is  what  I 
am  afraid  of. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been  confronted  with  or  hesu-d 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  too  much 
interference  with  the  judiciary  already 
from  people  in  other  parts  of  the  Qov- 
emment,  for  instance,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  others  representing  the  various 
executive  departments? 
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There  was  recently  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  VS.  News  ti  World  Re- 
port with  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  just  do  not  see  any  good  purpose  to 
be  served  by  the  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  am  afraid  that  oiu-  justices  have 
already  l>ecome  too  Indoctrinated  in  po- 
litical philosophy,  and  are  continuing  to 
be  so  indoctrinated. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  yield  to  me  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  CKT.T.KR.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  to  me  at  this  time.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  the  type  of  education  about 
which  we  are  talking  here  goes  more  to 
procedure  than  it  does  to  phllOGophy.  It 
is  the  hope  that  this  Center  will  devise 
methods  of  operations  that  will  expedite 
the  work  of  the  judicial  branch  of  our 
Government. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  matter  to  which  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  refers — that  is  "philoso- 
phy"— comes  much  more  from  the  work 
of  the  appellate  courts  than  it  comes  or 
would  come  from  this  Judicial  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  some  years  has  followed  the 
practice  of  attempting  to  educate  mem- 
bers of  the  bench.  However,  that  proce- 
dure goes  to  the  methods  of  expediting 
the  job  of  the  coin^  rather  than  sub- 
stantive law  CH-  philosophy. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
will  yield  further,  permit  me  to  comment 
just  briefly  upon  that  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  learned  gentleman 
from  California   [Mr.  CormanI. 

I  have  no  objection  to  procedural  in- 
doctrination. But  the  thing  about  which 
I  am  most  concerned  is  the  philosophical 
narrowing  down  to  political  indoctrina- 
tion. There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  the 
country  that  our  judiciary  is  not  the  In- 
dependent body  of  the  Goverrmient 
which  was  intended  when  it  wsis  original- 
ly established. 

Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
agree  with  me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  CELAJER.  I  wonder 

Mr.  COLMER.  And  may  I  add  further 
that  I  am  a  little  nonplused  that  the  re- 
action of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  very  able  and 
learned  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
the  very  able  and  learned  member  of 
that  committee,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California,  since  It  would 
seem  to  be  and  to  represent  an  attempt 
at  accomplishing  that  which  this  lan- 
guage does  not  provide. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the 
position  that  our  judiciary  has  been  in- 
dependent and  has  been  Independent  all 
through  its  history. 

There  has  been  tremendous  conflict, 
particiilarly  between  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the  Judi- 
ciary branch  of  the  Government. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  refused  to 
allow  the  Court  to  be  packed,  and  I  voted 
against  the  provision  that  would  extend 
the  Court  from  nine  judges  to  11  judges, 
to  allow  the  President  to  appoint  two 


additional  Judges  that  might  do  his 
bidding. 

I  remember  also  that  President  Tru- 
man. In  his  opinion,  had  di£Qculty  with 
the  Court.  They  did  not  really  abide  by 
what  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  deci- 
sion. And  I  am  quite  sure  if  you  talked 
to  President  Johnson  you  would  find 
that  the  Court  has  not  always  been,  in 
his  opinion,  in  accord  with  what  he 
thought  was  proper. 

I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  can 
find  very  much  authenticity  for  the 
statement  that  the  courts  have  not  been 
Independent  of  the  executive  branch  of 
government. 

Mr.  COLMER.  In  reference  to  the  last 
statement  the  gentleman  made — and  the 
gentleman  has  made  so  many  state- 
ments that  it  is  hard  to  cc«nment  on  all 
of  them — but  with  reference  to  the  last 
statement  I  would  say  that  I  have  just 
replied  to  a  constituent  of  mine  the 
other  day  who  was  very  much  concerned 
about  the  matter  we  are  talking  about 
now,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
article  that  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago 
was  exaggerated,  that  it  was  not  true. 
But  for  a  long  time  in  my  own  mind  I 
have  been  concerned  about  the  question 
that  I  raised. 

Now,  insofar  as  the  packing  of  the 
Court  is  concerned,  of  course,  as  I  recall, 
I  was  here  too  at  the  time,  and  we  did 
not  vote  on  that  in  the  House,  did  we? 

But  I  recall  that  I  was  oppoised  to  it. 
However,  my  point  is,  regardless  of  that, 
that  while  the  Congress  are  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  and  did  not  give 
President  Roosevelt  the  power  to  stack 
the  Court,  that,  "Oh,  death,  oh.  time," 
passed,  and  the  Court  was  stacked,  and 
it  is  now  of  one  predominant  philosophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  this  afternoon  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Judicial  Center  for  the 
purpose  of  expediting  cases  in  the  courts. 
I  noticed  In  yesterday's  paper  that  the 
senior  judge  of  the  courts  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  put  the  judges  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  a  5-day  week. 
Perhaps  this  is  what  is  needed  more  than 
anything  else  to  expedite  business  in  the 
courts.  I  doubt,  in  view  of  the  action  that 
was  taken  by  the  senior  judge  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  yesterday,  that  a 
Judicial  Center  is  needed  in  order  to  put 
the  judges  on  a  5-day  week. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  do  not  know  what  rel- 
evancy that  has  to  the  main  import  of 
the  bill  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Only  this:  If  the  burning 
desire  of  the  gentleman  is  to  expedite 
cases  in  the  Federal  courts,  if  we  do  not 
have  judges  on  the  bench  5  days  a  week, 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  slowdown. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  can  say  as  far  as  the 
Federal  judges  are  concerned.  In  the 
southern  district  of  New  York  and  ttie 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  of  which 
I  am  familiar,  work  more  than  5  days 
a  week.  The  gentleman  must  realize  that 
a  Judge  may  have  a  very  intricate  case, 
and  he  may  hear  the  case.  Then  he  has 


to  take  the  papers  and  the  docimients 
home,  and  give  reflection,  study,  and  re- 
search to  it  after  hours.  It  Is  not  only 
the  time  spent  actually  on  the  bench 
that  occxipies  the  duties  of  the  judges. 
There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  the 
judges  must  exert  their  efforts  in  the 
Interest  of  carrying  out  justice.  I  believe 
it  is  unfair  to  just  test  the  efficacy  or 
the  worthwhileness  of  a  judge  by  the 
number  of  hours  he  spends  in  the  court- 
room; there  are  many  other  chores  he 
has  to  do  outside  of  the  courtroom. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  that  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  senior  judge  in 
the  District  of  Coliunbia  took  all  that 
into  account  when  he  ordered  5  days 
of  service  out  of  the  judges  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  am  sure  that  he  took 
all  of  that  into  account. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
'-  ired  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  230,  nays  126,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  426] 
TEAS— 330 


Adams 

de  laOarsa 

Orover 

Addablm 

Delaney 

Oude 

Albert 

Dellenback 

Halpern 

Anderson,  111. 

Denney 

Hamilton 

Anderson, 

Dent 

Hammer- 

Tenn. 

Donoliue 

schmldt 

Ashley 

Dow 

Hanley 

Aaplnall 

Downing 

Hanna 

Ayres 

Dulskl 

Harsha 

Belcher 

Dwjw 

Harvey 

Beny 

Edmondaon 

Hathaway 

Blester 

Edwards,  Calif 

Hawkins 

Blackburn 

Edwards,  La. 

Hays 

Blaaton 

KUberg 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Boggs 

Krlenbom 

HelstosU 

Boland 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hicks 

Ererett 

Hollfleld 

Brasco 

Fallon 

Holland 

Brock 

Farbiteln 

Horton 

Brooks 

FasceU 

Hosmer 

Brotzman 

Pelghan 

Howard 

Brown,  Calif. 

Pindley 

Hull 

BroyJiUl.  Va. 

Plaher 

Hungate 

Flood 

Ichord 

Burton,  CalU. 

Foley 

Irwin 

Burton,  Utah 

Fonl.  Oerald  R 

■  Jacobs 

Bush 

Ford 

Joelaan 

Byrne,  Pa. 

WUllamD. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Carey 

Fraser 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Casey 

Friedel 

Jones.  Ala. 

CeUer 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Karsten 

Clereland 

Gallagher 

Karth 

Cohelan 

Qarmatz 

Kastenmeler 

Comer 

Olalmo 

Kazens 

Cooable 

Otbbons 

Ke« 

Conte 

Ollbert 

KeUy 

Conyo-s 

Gonaalea 

King,  Cam. 

Corbett 

Oooden 

Klrwan 

Corman 

Doodling 

KltictyuriU 

Gray 

Kupfermaa 

Culver 

Green,  Oreg. 

Kyros 

Curtis 

Oreen.  Pa. 

I«Kgett 

Daniels 

Ortfflths 

Lloyd 
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Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPall 
Macdonald. 

Mstss. 
MacOregor 
Machen 
Madden 
Mahon 
Martin 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
MesklU 
MUler,  Calif. 
MUlB 
Mlnlsb 
Mink 
Moore 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morse,  Mass. 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nix 
O'Hara,  HI. 


Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brlnkley 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 
Pino 
Plynt 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gardner 
Oathlngs 


O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnski 

Qule 

R&llsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reinecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

NATS— 126 

Oettys 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrison 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

King.  N.T. 

Kleppe 

Kornegay 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Long,  La. 

McClure 

McEwen 

Marsh 

Mayne 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Morton 

Mosber 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pettis 

Poage 

PoUock 


St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tiernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wolff 

Wyman 

Yates 

Toung 

ZablocU 


Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Rarlck 

Reid.  ni. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebusb 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Selden 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Skubitz 

Smith,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wh  alley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Williams,  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wylle 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Van  Deerlln 
Vanlk 
Watkins 
Watson 


Watts  Wright 

Willis  Wyatt 

Wllaon,  Wydler 
Cluu-leBH. 


NOT  VOTING— 76 


Abbitt 
Abernetby 
Adair 
Annunzlo 
Arends 
Barrett 
Bates 
Battin 
Bell 

Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfteld 
Button 
Cahill 
Cederberg 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Daddario 
Dawson 


Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Eckhardt 

Eshleman 

ETvlns,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Prelinghuysen 

PxUton,  Tenn. 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan 

HaUeck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

H«bert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Jones,  Uo. 

Keith 

Landrum 

Latta 

Lukena 


McMillan 

MaUllard 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Multer 

Olsen 

Pepper 

Pirnie 

Pool 

Qulllen 

Resnick 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Sandman 

St.  Onge 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Sisk 

Smith,  Calif. 

Steed 

Stratton 

Tuck 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  follovdng 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy 
against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for.  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Daddario  for.  with  Mr.  Hagan  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Hardy 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  McMUlan  against. 

Mr.  Sandman  for,  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.  CahUl  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr. 
Eshleman  against. 

Mr.  Plrnle  for,  with  Mr.  Gumey  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Adair  for,  with  Mr.  Qulllen  against. 

Mr.  Prelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Watson 
ag^ainst. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bell. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Claxisen. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 
Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  Slsk  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Vanlk  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr.  Schweiker. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Battin. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Pool  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  Landrum. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Dawson  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  MINSHALiL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  conference  report 
just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

There  was  no  objection. 


H.  BBS.  1000 

Betolved,  (a)  That  there  is  hereby  created 
a  select  committee  to  be  oompoMd  of  three 
Members  of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  membership  of  the  comnxlt- 
tee  shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

(b)  Effective  upon  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  resolution,  until  otherwise  ordered  by 
the  House,  the  management  of  the  House 
Beauty  Shop  and  all  matters  connected 
therewith  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
Select  Committee  herein  created  and  shall  be 
operated  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
such  Committee  may  prescribe  for  the  opera- 
tion and  the, employment  of  necessary  as- 
sistance for  the  conduct  of  said  Beauty  Shop 
by  such  business  methods  as  may  produce 
the  best  results  consistent  with  economical 
and  modem  management. 

Skc.  2.  The  Select  Committee  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  purchase,  at  a  cost  not  to  ex- 
ceed $15,000,  the  Initial  equipment  and  mate- 
rials required  for  the  operation  of  the  House 
Beauty  Shop,  and  the  expense  thereof  shall 
be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
$15,000  advanced  to  reestablish  the 
House  beauty  shop  will  be  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  barring  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances, be  returned  to  the  contin- 
gency fund,  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  the  next  time  you  hear  from  the  se- 
lect committee,  it  will  be  for  the  pleasant 
task  of  returning  money  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPOSITION  OF  A  SELECT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  HOUSE  BEAUTY 
SHOP 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  and  my- 
self, I  offer  a  resolution  (H.  Res.  1000) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 


APPOINTMENT  OF  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  HOUSE  BEAUTY  SHOP 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1000,  the 
Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  the  House  Beauty 
Shop  the  following  Members:  Mrs. 
Griffiths,  chairman;  Mrs.  Green  of 
Oregon,  and  Mrs.  May. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  ON  H.R.  13510  AND  H.R. 
6167,  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  have  until  midnight 
Saturday  to  file  conference  reports  on 
the  bills  H.R.  13510  to  increase  the  basic 
pay  for  members  of  the  xmiformed  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  and  H.R. 
6167,  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence 
and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
ifixld)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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FEDERAL  MEAT  INSPECTION  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  POAOE  submitted  the  foUowlnc 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
blU  (Hit.  12144)  to  clarify  and  other- 
wise amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to 
provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
ln^>ection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

CoirrxsEKCx  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  998) 

Tbe  comixuttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12144)  to  clarify  and  otherwise  amend  the 
Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  provide  for  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  State  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  State  meat  Inspection  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows  : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act  and  that  the  provisions  ap- 
pearing under  the  subheading  'roa  meat 
inspection:'  under  the  heading  'bureau  or 
ANIMAL  iNDUSTKT*  In  the  Act  approved  March 
4,  1907,  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  eight'  (34  Stat.  1260-1265, 
as  amended;  21  U.S.C.  71-91),  are  hereby 
designated  as  the  'Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act";  the  first  twenty  paragraphs  thereof  are 
hereby  designated,  respectively,  as  sections  3 
through  22,  and  the  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
second  paragraphs  thereof  as  section  23;  and 
said  sections  3  through  23  are  hereby  desig- 
nated as  TITLE  I — INSPECTION  REQUIRE- 
MENTS; ADULTERATION  AND  MISBRAND- 
ING'. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding,  in  title  I,  new 
sections  1  and  2  reading,  respectively,  as 
fcdlows: 

"'Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act,  except 
as  otherwise  specified,  the  following  terms 
shall  have  the  meanings  stated  below: 

"■(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
or  his  delegate. 

"  '(b)  The  term  "firm"  rnaang  any  partner- 
ship, association,  or  other  unincorporated 
business  organization. 

"  '(c)  The  term  "meat  broker '  means  any 
person,  firm,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  carcasses,  parts 
of  carcasses,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  on  commission,  or  otherwise 
negotiating  purchases  or  sales  of  such  arti- 
cles other  than  for  his  own  account  or  as 
an  employee  of  another  person,  firm,  or 
corporation. 

"  '(d)  The  term  "renderer"  means  any  per- 
son, firm,  or  corporation  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  rendering  carcasses  or  parts  or  prod- 
ucts of  the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  eq\Unee,  except 
rendering  conducted  under  inspection  or  ex- 
emption under  title  I  of  this  Act. 

"'(e)  The  term  "animal  food  manufac- 
turer" means  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  In  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing or  processing  animal  food  derived 
wholly  or  in  p«u-t  from  carcasses,  or  parts 
or  products  of  the  carcasses,  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes. 

"•(f)  The  term  "SUte"  means  any  State 
of  the  TTnlted  States  and  the  Comxnonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

"'(g)  The  term  "Territory"  means  Guam, 
the   Virgin   laUnds   of   the   United   States, 


American  Samoa,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States,  excluding 
the  Canal  Zone. 

'(h)  The  term  "commerce"  means  com- 
merce between  any  State,  any  Territory,  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  place  out- 
side thereof;  or  within  any  Territory  not 
organized  with  a  legislative  body,  or  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"  '(1)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States,  the  District  of  Colimibla,  and  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"•(J)  The  term  "meat  food  product" 
means  any  product  capable  of  use  as  human 
food  which  is  made  wholly  or  in  part  from 
any  meat  or  other  portion  of  the  carcass 
of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or  goats,  except- 
ing products  which  contain  meat  or  other 
portions  of  such  carcasses  only  In  a  rela- 
tively small  proportion  or  historically  have 
not  been  considered  by  consumers  as  prod- 
ucts of  the  meat  food  Industry,  and  which 
are  exempted  from  definition  as  a  meat  food 
product  by  the  Secretary  under  such  con- 
ditions as  be  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  meat  or  other  portions  of  such  car- 
casses contained  in  such  product  are  not 
adulterated  and  that  such  products  are  not 
represented  as  meat  food  products.  This 
term  as  applied  to  food  products  of  equlnes 
shall  have  a  meaning  comparable  to  that 
provided  in  this  paragraph  with  respect  to 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  goats. 

"  '(k)  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  shall  apply  to  any  carcass,  or  part  or 
product  of  a  carcass,  of  any  animal,  unless 
it  Is  denatured  or  otherwise  identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  deter  its  use  as  human  food, 
or  it  Is  naturally  inedible  by  humans. 

"  "(1)  The  term  "prepared"  means  slaugh- 
tered, canned,  salted,  rendered,  boned,  cut 
up.  or  otherwise  manufactured  or  processed. 

"  '(m)  The  term  "adulterated"  shall  ap- 
ply to  any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

"  '  ( 1 )  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  poisonous 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
it  injurious  to  health;  but  in  case  the  sub- 
stance is  not  an  added  substance,  such  ar- 
ticle shall  not  be  considered  adulterated  un- 
der this  clause  If  the  quantity  of  such  sub- 
stance in  or  on  such  article  does  not  ordi- 
narily render  It  Injurious  to  health: 

"  '(3)  (A)  tf  it  bears  or  conUlns  (by  reason 
of  admlnKtratlon  of  any  substance  to  the 
live  animal  or  otherwise)  any  added  poison- 
ous or  added  deleterious  substance  (other 
than  one  which  is  (1)  a  pesticide  chemical 
In  or  on  a  raw  agricultural  commodity:  (11) 
a  food  additive;  or  (111)  a  color  additive) 
which  may,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
make  such  article  iinflt  for  human  food; 

"  '(B)  If  it  is.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw 
agriciiltural  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bears  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act, 

"  '(C)  if  it  bears  or  contains  any  food  ad- 
ditive which  is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
section  409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act, 

"  '(D)  if  It  bears  or  contains  any  color  ad- 
ditive which  U  unsafe  within  the  meaning 
of  section  706  of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  Provided,  That  an  article 
which  is  not  adulterated  under  clause  (B), 
(C),  or  (D)  shall  nevertheless  be  deemed 
adulterated  If  use  of  the  pesticide  chemical, 
food  additive,  or  color  additive  in  or  on  such 
article  is  prohibited  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  in  establishments  at  which  Inspec- 
tion is  maintained  under  title  I  of  this  Act: 

"  '(3)  if  it  consists  In  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  filthy,  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance 
or  Is  for  any  other  reason  unsound,  unhealth- 
ful,  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
human  food: 

"'(4)  If  it  has  been  prepared,  packed,  or 
held  unJer  insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 


may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth,  or 
whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  Injurious 
to  health; 

"  '(S)  If  It  Is.  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  prod- 
uct of  an  animal  which  has  died  otherwise 
than  by  slaughter; 

"  "(6)  if  its  container  Is  composed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deleterious 
substance  which  may  render  the  contents 
injurious  to  health; 

"'(7)  If  It  has  been  intentionally  sub- 
jected to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the  ra- 
diation was  In  conformity  with  a  regulation 
or  exemption  in  effect  pursuant  to  section 
409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drtig,  and  Cosmetic 
Act; 

"  '(8)  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
!n  whole  or  In  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom:  or  IX  any  substance  has  been  sub- 
stituted, wholly  or  in  part  therefor;  or  if 
damage  or  Inferiority  has  been  concealed  in 
any  manner;  or  if  any  substance  has  been 
added  thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith 
so  as  to  Increase  its  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
Its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  it  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is;  or 

"  '(9)  If  it  is  margarine  containing  animal 
fat  and  any  of  the  raw  material  used  therein 
consisted  In  whole  or  In  part  of  any  filthy, 
putrid,  or  decomposed  substance. 

"  '(n)  The  term  "misbranded"  shall  apply 
to  any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat  or  meat 
food  product  under  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

"  '  ( 1 )  if  its  labeling  is  false  or  misleading 
in  any  particular; 

"'(2)  If  It  is  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  food; 

■"(3)  if  It  Is  an  imitation  of  another  food, 
unless  Its  label  bears.  In  type  of  uniform  sIm 
and  prominence,  the  word  "Imitation"  and 
immediately  thereafter,  the  name  of  the  food 
imitated; 

'"(4)  if  Its  container  Is  so  made,  farmed, 
or  filled  as  to  be  misleading; 

"■(5)  If  In  a  package  or  other  container 
unless  it  bears  a  label  showing  (A)  the  name 
and  place  of  business  of  the  manufacturer, 
packer,  or  distributor;  and  (B)  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
In  terms  of  weight,  measure,  or  numerical 
count:  Provided,  That  under  clause  (B)  of 
this  subparagraph  (5),  reasonable  variations 
may  be  permitted,  and  exemptions  as  to 
small  packages  may  be  established,  by  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

"  '(6)  If  any  word,  statement,  or  other  in- 
formation required  by  or  under  authority  of 
this  Act  to  appear  on  the  label  or  other  label- 
ing is  not  prominently  placed  thereon  with 
such  consplcuousness  (as  compared  with 
other  words,  statements,  designs,  or  devices, 
In  the  labeling)  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
render  it  likely  to  be  read  and  understood  by 
the  ordinary  individual  under  customary 
conditions  of  purchase  and  use; 

"  '(7)  if  it  purports  to  be  or  Is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  definition  and  standard 
of  identity  or  composition  has  been  pre- 
scribed by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
section  7  of  this  Act  unless  (A)  It  conforms 
to  such  definition  and  standard,  and  (B)  Its 
label  bears  the  name  of  the  food  specified  in 
the  definition  and  standard  and,  Insofar  as 
may  be  reqiUred  by  such  regulations,  the 
common  names  of  optional  ingredients 
(other  than  spices,  flavoring,  and  coloring) 
present  In  such  food; 

'"(8)  If  It  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
as  a  food  for  which  a  standard  or  standards 
of  fill  of  container  have  been  prescribed  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  tmder  section  7 
of  this  Act,  and  It  falls  below  the  standard 
of  fiU  of  container  appUcable  thereto,  unless 
its  label  bears,  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
such  regulations  specify,  a  statement  that  it 
falls  below  such  standard; 

'"(9)  if  it  la  not  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  subparagraph  (7),  unless  Its  label  bears 
(A)  the  common  or  usual  name  of  the  food, 
if  any  there  be,  and  (B)  In  case  It  ts  fabrl- 
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cated  from  two  or  more  Insredienta.  the  com- 
mon or  usual  name  of  each  such  Ingredient; 
except  that  spices.  flavorlncB.  and  eotcrtngs 
may.  when  authorised  by  the  Secretary,  be 
designated  *m  sploes,  flavorings,  and  colorings 
without  naming  each:  Provided,  That,  to  tiw 
extent  that  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  clause  (B)  ot  tills  subpexagraph  («) 
is  impractlcabie,  or  results  in  deception  or 
unfair  competition,  exempUons  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary: 

"  '( 10)  If  it  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
for  special  dietary  uses,  unless  Its  label  bean 
such  information  concerning  its  ^tamln, 
mineral,  and  other  dietary  properties  as  the 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  de- 
termines to  be.  and  by  regulations  preecribes 
as,  necessary  In  order  fully  to  Infonn  pur- 
chasers as  to  its  value  for  such  uses; 

"  '(11)  U  It  bears  or  contains  any  artificial 
flavoring,  artificial  coloring,  or  chemical  pre- 
servative, unless  It  bears  labeling  stating  that 
fact:  Provided.  That,  to  the  extent  that  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph <11)  Is  Impracticable,  exemptions 
shall  be  established  by  r^ulations  promvil- 
gated  by  the  Secretary,  or 

"  '(13)  if  It  falls  to  bear,  directly  thereon 
or  on  Its  container,  »»  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe,  the  Inspection  legend 
and,  unrestricted  by  any  of  the  foregoing, 
such  other  information  as  the  Secretary  may 
require  in  such  regulations  to  assure  that  it 
will  not  have  false  or  misleading  labeling  and 
that  the  public  will  be  informed  of  the  man- 
ner of  handling  required  to  maintain  the 
article  In  a  wholesome  condltlcm. 

"  '(o)  The  term  "label"  means  a  display  of 
written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter  upon  the 
Immediate  container  (not  Including  packsgp 
liners)  of  any  article. 

"  '(p)  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matter 
(1)  upon  any  article  or  any  of  its  containers 
or  wrappers,  or  (2)  accompanying  such 
artlxde. 

"'(q)  The  term  "Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled, 
approved  June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1040) ,  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 
thereto. 

"  '(r)  The  terms  "pesticide  chemical",  "food 
additive",  "color  additive",  and  "raw  agri- 
cultural commodity"  shall  have  the  same 
meanings  for  purposes  of  this  Act  as  under 
the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

"  '(s)  The  term  "official  mark"  means  the 
official  Inspection  legend  or  any  other  symbol 
prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
to  Identify  the  status  of  any  article  or  ani- 
mal under  this  Act. 

"  '  (t)  The  term  "cfficlal  inspection  legend" 
means  any  symbol  prescribed  l>y  reg\ilatlons 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  an  article  was 
Inspected  and  passed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

"  '(u)  ThB  term  "official  certificate"  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  for  issuance  by  an  inspector 
or  other  person  performing  official  functions 
under  this  Act. 

"  '(V)  The  term  "official  device"  means  any 
device  prescribed  or  authorised  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  In  applying  any  official  mark.' 
"Sac.  2.  Meat  and  meat  food  products  are 
an  important  soiu'ce  of  the  Nattoo^  total 
Bupi^y  of  food.  They  are  consumed  through- 
out the  Nation  and  the  major  portion  thereof 
moves  In  interstate  or  foreign  oocnmerce. 
It  is  essential  In  the  public  Interest  that 
the  health  and  welfare  of  oonsumers  be  pro- 
tected by  assuring  that  meat  and  meat  food 
products  distributed  to  them  i*  vbole- 
some,  not  adulterated,  and  properly  marked, 
labeled,  and  p«»ckagiid.  Pnwhotssof ,  adul- 
terated, or  misbranded  meat  or  meat  food 
products  Impair  the  effective  regulation  of 
meat  and  meat  food  products  In  Interstate 
or   foreign  oonuneroe,  are  Injurlows  to  ttae 


publle  w^fare,  deetioy  maikets  for  whole- 
some, not  adulterated,  and  properly  labeled 
and  packaged  meat  and  meat  food  products, 
and  result  In  sundry  looses  to  UTestock  pro- 
ducers and  proctsBori  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  as  well  as  Injury  to  eonsuBun. 
The  unwholeaome.  adulterated,  mislabeled, 
or  deceptively  packaged  articles  can  be  scdd 
at  lower  prices  and  oompete  unfatrty  with  the 
wholesome,  not  adulterated,  and  properly 
labeled  and  packaged  articles,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  consumers  and  the  public  generally. 
It  is  hereby  found  that  all  articles  and  ani- 
mals which  are  regulated  under  this  Act  are 
either  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or 
substantially  affect  such  ooanmerce,  and  that 
regulation  by  the  Secretary  and  cooperation- 
by  the  States  and  other  Jurisdictions  as  con- 
templated by  this  Act  are  appropriate  to 
prevent  and  eliminate  burdens  upon  such 
commerce,  to  effectively  regulate  such  com- 
merce, and  to  protect  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  consrmiers. 

"8«c.  3.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  furt^ier  amend- 
ed by— 

"(a)  deleting  the  phrase  Interstate  or 
foreign'  wherever  It  appears  In  seettons  8 
through  23  of  tlUe  I  of  said  Act;  and 

"(b)  deleting  in  section  3  of  said  Act  (»1 
U.S.C.  71)  the  phrase  'the  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
ciilture,  at  his  discretion,  may'  and  ineert- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'the  Secretary 
shall'  and  deleting  the  words  'of  Agriculture' 
wh«^ver  they  appear  after  the  word  'Secre- 
tary thereafter  in  tlUe  I  of  the  Act. 

"Sac.  4.  Section  4  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C. 

72)  Is  hereby  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrases  for  human  consumption'  and  for 
transportation  or  sale',  and  by  Inserting  after 
the  word  'commerce'  the  phrase  *whlcb  are 
capable  of  use  as  human  food'. 

"Sac.  5.  Sectkm  5  at  said  Act   (21  UB.C. 

73)  Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  The  Secretary  may 
limit  the  entry  ol  carcasses,  parts  at  car- 
casses, n>eat  and  meat  food  products,  and 
other  materials  into  any  establishment  at 
which  Inspection  under  this  title  Is  main- 
tained, under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe to  assure  that  allowing  the  entry  o£ 
such  articles  Into  such  inspected  establtsh- 
menta  will  be  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.' 

"Sac.  6.  Section  7  at  said  Act  (31  UJS.C. 
7S)  is  hereby  amended  by — 

"(a)  deleting  the  provisions  tberectf  read- 
ing as  foUowa:  ',  and  no  such  meat  or  meat 
food  products  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  under  any  false 
or  deceptive  name;  but  established  trade 
name  or  names  which  are  usual  to  such 
products  and  which  are  not  false  and  decep- 
tive and  which  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary are  permitted*; 

"(b)  designating  the  remaining  provisions 
as  paragraph  (a);  and 

"(c)  adding  at  the  end  of  said  section  the 
following  provisions  as  paragraphs  (b) 
through  (e).  req>eetlvely: 

-'(b)  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat  and  meat  food  products  Inspected  at 
any  establishment  under  the  authority  of  this 
title  and  found  to  be  not  advilterated,  shall 
at  the  time  they  leave  the  eetalilishinent  bear, 
In  disUncUy  legible  form,  directly  thereon 
or  on  their  containers,  as  the  Secretary  may 
require,  the  information  requli«d  under 
paragraph  (n)  of  section  1  of  this  Act. 

"  '(c)  The  Secretary,  whenever  he  deter- 
mines such  action  Is  neoessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  may  preacrlbe:  (1)  the 
styles  and  slses  of  type  to  be  used  with  respect 
to  material  required  to  be  inoorporated  In 
labeling  to  avoid  false  m  misleading  laheMag 
In  marketing  and  laheMwg  any  artleles  or  ani- 
mals subject  to  tbls  title  or  tttis  II  of  this 
Act:  (2)  deflnlOoBS  and  standards  of  Idanttt^ 
or  composition  for  aittcles  aakjeet  to  this 
title  ^'^  standards  of  fill  at  oontalner  for 
suoh  articles  aot  Inerwalatewt  wltti  aof  aaeii 


staadai^  eatablished  under  the  Pedecml 
Food.  Drug,  and  Ooametlc  Act.  and  thse 
p»«ji  lie  coDsultatloti  between  the  Secretary 
and  OtB  Secretary  at  Health.  Bdueattoo.  and 
W^f  are  pitor  to  the  issuance  at  such  stand- 
ards under  either  Act  relattog  to  articles  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  avoid  Inoonsisten^  In 
such  standards  and  poaslbie  impamnent  of 
the  coordinated  effective  admlnlBtratlon  of 
these  Acts.  I^ere  ahall  alao  be  oonsultatlon 
between  the  Secretary  and  an  appropriate  ad- 
Tlsory  committee  provided  for  In  section  801 
of  this  Act,  prior  to  the  Issuanee  of  such 
etandards  under  this  Act,  to  avoid,  insofar 
as  feasible,  inoonslsteney  between  Federal  and 
State  standards. 

"  '(d)  No  article  subject  to  tills  title  shall 
be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  by  any  petBon.flnn, 
or  oorpocBtlon,  in  ootnmerce.  under  any  naaoe 
or  other  marking  or  labeling  which  is  false 
or  m1«li'°'<<"g.  or  In  any  oontalner  of  a  mis- 
leading form  or  sine,  but  estaUillshed  txade 
names  and  other  marking  and  laheltng  and 
containers  which  are  not  false  or  misleading 
and  which  are  approved  by  the  Seexwtary  are 
permtt^ed- 

"  '(e)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  bdteve 
that  any  marking  or  labeling  or  the  slae  or 
form  of  any  oontalner  in  use  or  proposed  for 
nse  with  respect  to  any  article  «t*3ect  to  this 
title  is  false  or  mlslwartlng  in  any  particular, 
he  may  direct  that  such  use  be  withheld  un- 
less the  marking,  labeling,  or  container  Is 
modified  in  such  manner  as  be  may  prescribe 
so  that  it  wUl  not  be  false  or  misleading.  If 
the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  using  or  pro- 
posing to  use  the  marking,  labeling  or  con- 
tainer does  not  accept  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary,  such  person,  fiim,  or  oorpora- 
tlon  may  request  a  bearing,  but  the  use  of 
the  mailting,  labeUng,  or  container  shall,  tf 
the  Secretary  so  directe,  be  withheld  pending 
hearing  and  final  determination  t>y  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  such  determination  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  oonclnstre  unless,  within  thirty 
days  after  receipt  of  notice  of  such  final  de- 
termination, the  person,  flrm.  or  corporation 
adversely  affected  thereby  appeals  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  wfaicfa  such  person,  firm,  or  oorporatlan 
has  ite  principal  place  of  business  or  to  tiie 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  DIs- 
txict  of  Oolumbla  Clrcnlt.  The  provisions  of 
section  904  of  the  Packers  aztd  Stockyards 
Act,  1931  (42  Stat.  142,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
194>,  shall  be  applicable  to  appecOs  taken 
onder  this  section.' 

-8k:.  7.  Section  10  of  said  Act  (21  TJB.C. 
TB)  Is  Iwreby  amended  to  read: 

"  'Sac.  10.  No  jjcTson,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  cattle,  sheep,  swtne, 
goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  any 
carcasses,  parte  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat 
food  products  of  any  such  animals — 

"•(a)  slaughter  any  such  animals  or  pre- 
pare any  such  articles  wlilch  are  capable  of 
■use  as  human  food  at  any  establishment 
preparing  any  such  arttdes  lor  commerce, 
except  in  compliance  with  the  Tequlretnents 
of  this  Act; 

"  '(b)  sen.  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce,  (1)  any  such  articles  which  (A) 
are  capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  (B) 
are  adulterated  or  misbranded  at  the  time 
of  such  sale.  transp)ortat1on,  offer  for  sale 
or  transportation,  or  receipt  for  transporta- 
tion; or  (•2)  any  articles  required  to  be  In- 
spected under  this  title  unleaa  they  have 
been  so  inspected  and  passed; 

"  *(c)  do,  with  respect  to  any  such  arttdas 
which  are  capable  of  use  as  hiumm  food,  any 
act  whDe  they  are  being  transported  In 
commerce  or  held  for  sale  after  such  tzans- 
portatlon.  which  Is  tn».i.nri«rt  to  caoae  or  has 
the  effect  of  ^a"«*'^  aueh  arflrtlss  to  be 
adulterated  or  mishrandad.' 

"Sac.  8.  Section  11  of  aald  Act  (31  CBJO. 

79)   Is  hareby  «'~»wri«Mi  to  read  as  fallows: 

"  'Sac.   11.    (a)    No  brand  manufatluiat. 
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printer,  or  other  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
ahall  cast,  print,  lithograph,  or  otherwlae 
make  any  device  containing  any  official  mark 
or  slmvilatlon  thereof,  or  any  label  bearing 
any  such  mark  or  slmiilatlon,  or  any  form 
of  official  certificate  or  simulation  thereof, 
except  as  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

"■(b)  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall — 

■"  (1 )  forge  any  official  device,  mark,  or 
certificate; 

"  '(2)  without  authorization  from  the  Sec- 
retary use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  cer- 
tificate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  alter,  de- 
tach, deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate; 

"'(3)  contrary  to  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  fall  to  use,  or  to 
detach,  deface,  or  destroy  any  official  device, 
mark,  or  certificate; 

"  '(4)  knowingly  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  representative, 
any  official  device  or  any  coimterfelt,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
certificate  or  any  device  or  label  or  any 
carcase  of  any  animal,  or  part  or  product 
thereof,  bearing  any  counterfeit,  simulated, 
forged,   or  Improperly  altered  official  mark; 

'■'(5)  knowingly  make  any  false  state- 
ment In  any  shipper's  certificate  or  other 
nonofflclal  or  official  certificate  provided  for 
In  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

"  '(6)  knowingly  represent  that  any  arti- 
cle has  been  inspected  and  passed,  or  ex- 
empted, under  this  Act  when,  in  fact,  it  has, 
respectively,  not  been  so  Inspected  and 
passed,  or  exempted.' 

"Sec.  9.  The  present  provisions  of  section 

19  of  said  Act  (21  U.S.C.  87)  are  hereby  de- 
leted and  the  following  new  provisions  are 
substituted  therefor: 

"  Sec.  19.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportaUon.  in 
commerce,  any  carcasses  of  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes  or  parts  of  such  carcasses,  or 
the  meat  or  meat  food  products  thereof,  un- 
less they  are  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  or  labeled  or  otherwise  identified  as 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  to  show  the  kinds  of  animals  from 
which  they  were  derived.  When  required  by 
the  Secretary,  with  respect  to  establishments 
at  which  Inspection  is  maintained  under 
this  title,  such  animals  and  their  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
shall  be  prepared  in  establishments  separate 
from  those  in  which  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  or 
goats  are  slaughtered  or  their  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products 
are  prepared.' 

"Sec.  10.  The  present  provisions  of  section 

20  of  said  Act  (21  VS.C.  88)  are  hereby 
deleted  and  the  following  new  provisions  are 
substituted  therefor: 

"  Sec.  20.  (a)  No  carcasses,  parts  of  car- 
casses, meat  or  meat  food  products  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
equlnes  which  are  capable  of  use  as  human 
food.  ahaU  be  Imported  Into  the  United 
States  If  such  articles  are  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded  and  unless  they  comply  with  all 
the  inspection,  building  construction  stand- 
ards, and  all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
regulations  Issued  thereunder  applicable  to 
such  articles  in  commerce  within  the  United 
States.  All  such  Imported  articles  shall,  upon 
entry  Into  the  United  States,  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  domestic  articles  subject  to  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act:  Provided. 
That  they  shall  be  marked  and  labeled  as 
required  by  such  regulations  for  imported 
articles:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in 
this  section  shall  apply  to  any  Individual 
who  purchases  meat  or  meat  products  out- 
side the  United  States  for  his  own  consump- 
tion except  that  the  total  amount  of  such 
meat  or  meat  products  shall  not  exceed  fifty 
pounds. 
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■"vb)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
terms  and  conditions  for  the  destruction  of 
all  such  articles  which  are  imported  con- 
trary to  this  section,  unless  (1)  they  are 
exported  by  the  consignee  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor  by  the  Secretary,  or  (2)  in  the 
case  of  articles  which  are  not  in  compliance 
with  the  Act  solely  because  of  misbranding, 
such  articles  are  brought  Into  compliance 
with  the  Act  under  supervision  of  author- 
ized representatives  of  the  Secretary. 

"  '(c)  All  charges  for  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is 
imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  In  de- 
fatilt  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  such  article  and  any  other  arti- 
cle thereafter  Imported  under  this  Act  by  or 
for  such  owner  or  consignee. 

"'(d)  The  knowing  importation  of  any 
article  contrary  to  this  section  is  prohibited. 

"  '(e)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  year 
the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  and 
detailed  written  report  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  this  section  during  the  Im- 
mediately preceding  calendar  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  include,  but  shall  not  be  limited 


"  '(1)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  that 
foreign  plants  exporting  carcasses  or  meat 
or  meat  products  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  have  complied  with  re- 
qiUrements  at  least  equal  to  all  the  inspec- 
tion, building  construction  standards,  and 
all  other  provisions  of  this  Act  and  regula- 
tions issued  thereunder; 

"'(2)  the  names  and  locations  of  plants 
authorized  or  permitted  to  have  Imported 
into  the  United  States  therefrom  carcasses 
or  meat  or  meat  products  referred  to  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section; 

"'(3)  the  number  of  Inspectors  employed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned  who  were  assigned  to 
lnsi>ect  plants  referred  to  in  paragraph  (e)  (2) 
hereof  and  the  frequency  with  which  each 
such  plant  was  Inspected  by  such  inspectors; 

"'(4)  the  number  of  Inspectors  licensed  by 
each  country  from  which  any  Imports  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  section  were 
Imported  who  were  assigned,  during  the  cal- 
endar year  concerned,  to  Inspect  such  imports 
and  the  facilities  in  which  such  imports  were 
handled  and  the  frequency  and  effectiveness 
of  such  inspections;  and 

"  '  (6)  the  total  voliune  of  carcasses  or  meat 
or  meat  products  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  which  was  Imported  into 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
concerned  from  each  country,  including  a 
separate  itemization  of  the  voliune  of  each 
major  category  of  such  Imports  from  each 
country  during  such  year,  and  a  detailed 
report  of  rejections  of  plants  and  products 
because  of  failure  to  meet  appropriate  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  11.  Section  23  of  said  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "Sec.  23.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  title 
requiring  inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  ani- 
mals and  the  preparation  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
at  establishments  conducting  such  opera- 
tions for  commerce  shall  not  apply  to  the 
slaughtering  by  any  person  of  animals  of  his 
own  raising,  and  the  preparation  by  him  and 
transportation  in  commerce  of  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products 
of  such  animals  exclusively  for  use  by  him 
and  members  of  his  household  and  his  non- 
paying  guests  and  employees;  nor  to  the 
custom  slaughter  by  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration of  cattle,  sheep,  swine  or  g^ats  de- 
livered by  the  owner  thereof  for  such  slaugh- 
ter, and  the  preparation  by  such  slaughterer 
and  transportation  in  commerce  of  the  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products  of  such  animals,  exclusively  for  use, 


In  the  household  of  such  owner,  by  him  and 
members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpaying 
guests  and  employees:  Provided,  That  such 
ciistom  slaughterer  does  not  engage  In  the 
business  of  buying  or  selling  any  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats  or 
equlnes.  capable  of  use  as  human  food. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  may,  under  such  san- 
itary conditions  as  he  may  by  regulations 
prescribe,  exempt  from  the  inspection  re- 
quirements of  thU  title  the  slaughter  of 
animals,  and  the  preparation  of  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food  products! 
by  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  any 
Territory  not  organized  with  a  legislative 
body  solely  for  distribution  within  such  Ter- 
ritory when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  is  Impracticable  to  provide  such  inspec- 
tion within  the  limits  of  funds  appropriated 
for  administration  of  this  Act  and  that  such 
exemption  wUl  otherwise  facilitate  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may  refuse, 
withdraw,  or  modify  any  exemption  under 
this  paragraph  (b)  In  his  discretion  when- 
ever he  determines  such  action  is  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"'(c)  The  adulteration  and  misbranding 
provisions  of  this  title,  other  than  the  re- 
quirement of  the  Inspection  legend,  shall 
apply  to  articles  which  are  exempted  from 
Inspection  or  not  required  to  be  inspected 
under  this  section.' 

"Sec.  12.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by: 

"(a)  deleting  the  phrase  'cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  goats'  and  the  phrase  'cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  or  goats'  wherever  they  appear 
in  title  I  of  the  Act.  and  substituting  there- 
for, respectively,  the  phrase  'cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  and  other  equlnes' 
and  the  phrase  'cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes'; 

"(b)  In  sections  3  and  4  (21  U.S.C.  71. 
72) ,  deleting  the  phrase  'unsound,  unhealth- 
ful.  unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
human  food'  each  time  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  word  'adulter- 
ated'; 

"(c)  in  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72).  deleting 
the  phrase  'sound,  healthful,  wholesome, 
and  fit  few  human  food'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  phrase  'not  adulterated"; 

"(d)  In  section  4  (21  U.S.C.  72),  deleting 
the  phrase  'unsound,  unhealthful,  unwhole- 
some, or  In  any  way  imflt  for  himian  food" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'adulterated'; 

"(e)  In  section  8  (21  U.S.C.  74),  deleting 
the  phrase  'sound,  healthful,  and  whole- 
some, and  which  contain  no  dyes,  chemicals, 
preservatives,  or  ingredients  which  render 
such  meat  or  meat  food  products  umjound. 
unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  unfit  for 
human  food'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  phrase  'not  adulterated',  and  deleting 
the  phrase  'unsound,  unhealthful.  and  un- 
wholesome, or  which  contain  dyes,  chemi- 
cals, preservatives,  or  ingredients  which  ren- 
der such  meat  or  meat  food  products  un- 
sound, unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  unfit 
for  human  food'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  word  "adulterated"; 

"(f)  in  section  8  (21  U.S.C.  76),  deleting 
the  phrase  'unclean,  unsound,  unhealthful, 
unwholesome,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  human 
food"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
'adulterated'; 

"(g)  In  section  17  (21  U£.C.  85).  deleting 
the  phrase  'or  goat  meat,  being  the  meat  of 
animals  killed  after  the  passage  of  this  Act. 
or  except  as  hereinbefore  provided'  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  phrase  'goat  or  equine 
meat'; 

"(h)  In  section  18  (21  U.S.C.  86).  deleting 
the  phrase  "sound  and  wholesome.";  and 

"(1)   in  section  21  (21  UB.C.  89).  deleting 
the  phrase  'sound  and  wholesome.';  and 
and  fit  for  human  food,  and  to  contain  no 
dyes,  chemicals,  preservatives,  or  ingredients 
which  render  such  meat  food  product  un- 
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sound,  unhealthful,  unwholesome,  or  tmflt 
for  human  food:  and  to  have  been  prepared 
under  proper  sanitary  conditions,  hereinbe- 
fore provided  for*  and  inserting  in  lieu  tbsre- 
of  the  phrase  'not  adulterated'. 

"Sec.  18.  Bald  Act  Is  hereby  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcdlow- 
ing  new  section  in  title  I : 

"  'Sec.  24.  TTie  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  conditions  under  which  carcasses, 
parts  of  carcasses,  meat,  and  meat  food  prod- 
ucts of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  capable  of  use  as 
human  food,  shall  be  stored  or  otherwise 
handled  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  the  business  of  bujrlng,  sell- 
ing, freeing,  storing,  or  transporting.  In  or 
for  commerce,  or  Importing,  such  articles, 
whenever  the  Secretary  deems  such  action 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  articles  will  not 
be  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  when  delivered 
to  the  consumer.  Violation  of  any  such 
regulation  Is  prohibited.  However,  such  regu- 
lations shall  not  apply  to  the  storage  <x  han- 
dling of  such  articles  at  any  retail  store  or 
other  establishment  In  any  State  or  organized 
Territory  that  would  be  subject  to  this  sec- 
tion only  because  of  purchases  in  commerce. 
If  the  storage  and  handling  of  such  arttdes 
at  such  establishment  Is  regulated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  In  which 
such  establishment  is  located.  In  a  manner 
which  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
the  appropriate  advisory  committee  provided 
for  In  section  301  of  this  Act,  determines 
is  adequate  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  section.' 

"Sec.  14.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  fiirther  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  title  I  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing new  sections  as : 

"TITLE  n — MKAT  PR(X::ESSORS  AND 

RELATED  INDUSTRIES 
"  'Sbc  201.  Inspection  shall  not  be  pro- 
Tided  under  title  I  of  this  Act  at  any  estab- 
lishment for  the  Blaiighter  of  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  goats,  horses,  mxiles,  or  other  equlnes. 
or  the  preparation  of  any  carcasses  or  parts 
or  products  of  such  animals,  which  are  not 
Intended  for  use  as  human  food,  but  such 
articles  g^'an.  prior  to  their  offer  for  sale  or 
transportation  In  commerce,  unless  naturally 
Inedible  by  humans,  be  denatured  or  other- 
wise Identified  ss  prescribed  by  regulations  of 
the  Secietery  to  deter  their  use  for  human 
food.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
buy,  sell,  transport,  or  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation.  In 
commerce,  or  import,  any  carcasses,  parts 
thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products  of  any 
such  animals,  which  are  not  intended  for  use 
as  human  food  unless  they  are  denatured  or 
otherwise  Identified  as  required  by  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  or  are  naturally  in- 
edible by  humafis. 

"'Sec.  202.  (a)  The  foUowlng  eUsaes  of 
persons,  firms,  and  corporations  shall  keep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly  dis- 
close all  transactions  involved  in  their  busi- 
neases;  and  all  persona,  firms,  and  corpora- 
tions subject  to  such  requirements  shall,  at 
all  reasonable  times,  upon  notice  by  a  duly 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary, 
afford  such  representative  access  to  their 
places  of  business  and  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine Uie  facilities.  Inventory,  and  records 
tho-eof,  to  copy  all  such  records,  and  to  take 
reasonable  samples  of  their  Inventory  upon 
payment  of  the  fair  market  value  therefor — 

"'(1)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage,  for  commerce.  In  the  business  of 
slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheepi.  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  prei>aring, 
freezing,  packaging,  or  labeling  any  carcasses, 
or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any  such 
animals,  for  use  as  human  food  or  anlznal 
food; 

"'(2>  Any  pereons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  In  the  bTislness  of  buying  or  sell- 
ing (as  meat  brokers,  wtjolesalers  or  other- 
wise) ,  or  transporting  In  commerce,  or  stor- 
ing m  or  for  commerce,  or  Importing,  any 


I,  cr  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of 
any  such  animals; 

"'(S)  Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
that  engage  In  bualneae.  In  or  for  commerce, 
as  renxlerexB.  or  engage  In  the  business  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  or  transporting.  In  oonunerce.  or 
Importing,  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  dis- 
eased cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  hones, 
mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  parts  of  the  car- 
casses of  any  such  animals  that  died  other- 
wise than  by  slaughter. 

'"(b)  Any  record  required  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  section  shall  t>e  maintained  for 
such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"  'Sec.  208.  No  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
shall  f"g^gf  in  business.  In  or  for  commerce, 
as  a  meat  broker,  renderer,  or  animal  food 
manufacturer,  or  engage  in  biisiness  in  com- 
merce as  a  wholesaler  of  any  carcasses,  or 
parts  or  products  of  the  carcasses,  of  any 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or 
other  equlnes,  whether  Intended  for  human 
food  or  other  purposes,  or  engage  In  business 
as  a  public  warehouseman  storing  any  such 
articles  in  or  for  commerce,  or  engage  In  the 
business  of  buying,  selling,  or  transporting  in 
commerce,  or  importing,  any  dead,  dying,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  soilmals  of  the  specified 
kinds,  or  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  such 
animals  that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaugh- 
ter, unless,  when  required  by  regulations  of 
the  Secretary,  he  has  registered  with  the  Sec- 
retary his  name,  and  the  address  of  each 
place  of  business  at  which,  and  all  trade 
names  under  which,  be  conducts  such  busi- 
ness. 

"  "Sec.  304.  No  poson,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  in  the  business  of  buying,  selling,  or 
transporting  in  commerce,  or  Importing. 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  animals,  or 
any  parts  of  the  carcasses  of  any  animals 
that  died  otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  shall 
buy,  sell,  transport,  offer  for  sale  or  trans- 
portation, or  receive  for  transportation,  in 
commrace.  or  import,  any  dead,  djrlng,  dis- 
abled, or  diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
harass,  mules  or  other  eqnlnes,  or  parte  of  the 
carcasses  of  any  such  animals  that  died 
otherwise  than  by  slaughter,  unless  such 
transactloB,  transportation  or  importation  is 
made  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
such  animals,  or  the  unwholeetnne  parts  or 
products  thereof,  will  be  prevented  from 
being  used  for  human  food  purposes. 

"  'Sec.  205.  The  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  by  section  202.  203,  or  204  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  persons,  firms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  In  the  specified  kinds  of 
bxisiness  in  or  for  commerce  may  be  exercised 
wiUi  respect  to  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
engaged,  in  any  State  or  organized  Territory. 
in  such  kinds  of  business  but  not  In  or  for 
commerce,  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, after  consultation  with  an  appropriate 
advisory  committee  provided  for  in  section 
301  of  this  Act,  that  the  State  or  Territory 
does  not  have  at  least  equal  authority  under 
Its  laws  or  such  authority  is  not  exercised  in 
a  manner  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  including  the  State  providing  for  the 
Secretary  or  his  representative  being  afforded 
access  to  such  places  of  business  and  the 
facilities.  Inventories,  and  records  thereof, 
and  the  taking  of  reasonable  samples,  where 
he  determines  necessary  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  under  this  Act;  and  In  such 
case  the  provisions  of  section  202,  203.  or  204, 
respectively,  shall  apply  to  such  persons, 
firms,  and  corporations  to  the  same  extent 
and  In  the  same  manner  as  If  they  were  en- 
gaged In  such  business  In  or  for  commerce 
and  the  transactions  involved  were  In  com- 
merce." 

"Sec.  15.  Said  Act  Is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  after  title  II  thereof,  the 
following  new  section  as: 

"  "TITLE  in — FKDBBAL  AND  STATE 
COOPERATION 

"  "Sec.  801.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  tbe  Con- 
gress to  protect  the  consuming  public  from 


meat  and  meat  food  products  that  are  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded  and  to  assist  In  efforts 
by  State  and  other  Government  agencies  to 
accomplish  this  objective.  Jn  furtherance 
of  this  policy — 

"  '<!>  The  Secretary  is  authoriaed,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  it  would  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  to  cooperate  with 
tbe  appropriate  State  agency  In  developing 
and  administering  a  State  meat  inspection 
program  in  any  State  which  has  enacted  a 
State  meat  inspection  law  that  imptoses 
mandatory  ante  mortem  and  post  mortem  In- 
spection, retnspection  and  sanitation  require- 
ments that  are  at  least  equal  to  those  under 
title  I  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  all  or 
certain  classes  of  persons  engaged  In  tbe 
State  In  slaughtering  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
goats,  or  equlnes,  or  preparing  the  carcasses, 
parts  thereof,  meat  or  meat  food  products, 
of  any  such  nTitrwain  for  use  as  hiiman  food 
solely  for  distribution  within  such  State. 

"  '(2)  The  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
whenever  he  determines  that  It  would  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to  cooper- 
ate with  appropriate  State  agencies  In  de- 
veloping and  administering  State  programs 
under  State  laws  containing  authorities  at 
least  equal  to  thoee  provided  In  title  II  of  this 
Act;  and  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  of 
the  United  States  in  carrying  out  any  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"'(3)  Cooperation  with  State  agencies 
under  this  section  may  include  furnishing  to 
the  appropriate  State  agency  (1)  advisory 
assistance  In  planning  and  otherwise  develop- 
ing an  adequate  State  program  under  the 
State  law;  and  (11)  technical  and  laboratory 
assistance  and  training  (Including  neces- 
sary currtcular  and  Instructional  materials 
and  equlptnent)  ,  and  «naTw<«i  and  other  aid 
for  administration  of  such  a  program.  The 
amount  to  I*  contributed  to  any  State  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section  from  Federal 
funds  for  any  year  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  total  cost  of  the 
cooperative  program;  and  the  Federal  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  desiring 
to  cooperate  on  an  equitable  basis.  Such  co- 
operation and  payment  shall  be  contingent 
at  all  times  upon  tbe  administration  of  the 
State  program  In  a  manner  which  the  Sec- 
retary. In  consultatkHi  wlt^  the  appropriate 
advisory  committee  appointed  under  para- 
graph (4) .  deems  adequate  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  section. 

•"  '(4)  "The  Secretary  may  appoint  advisory 
committees  consisting  of  such  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  State  agencies  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agencies  may  desig- 
nate to  consult  with  him  oonoemlng  State 
and  Federal  programs  with  respect  to  meat 
Inspection  and  other  matters  wldin  the 
scope  of  this  Act,  Including  evaluating  State 
programs  for  purposes  of  this  Act  and  ob- 
taining better  coordination  and  oK>re  anl- 
formity  among  the  State  programs  and  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  programs  and 
adequate  protection  of  oonsumecs. 

"  '(b)  The  appropriate  State  agency  with 
which  the  Secretary  may  cooperate  tmder 
this  Act  shaU  be  a  single  agency  In  the  State 
which  is  primarily  responsible  for  ttie  co- 
ordination of  the  State  programs  having  ob- 
Jecttves  "Hwiiiir  to  those  under  this  Act. 
When  tbe  State  program  includes  perfozm- 
ance  of  certain  functions  by  a  manidpailty 
or  other  subordinate  governmental  unit,  such 
unit  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  State 
agency  for  purpoaee  of  this  section. 

"  "(c)  (1)  If  tbe  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve, by  thirty  days  prior  to  the  expiration 
■of  two  years  after  enactment  at  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act,  that  a  State  Ins  failed  to  de- 
velop or  Is  not  enforcing,  with  respect  to  all 
establishments  within  Its  Jartsdletlon  (ex- 
cmpt  those  tbat  would  be  exempted  from  Fed- 
eral Inspection  under  subparagrspb  (3) )  at 
which  cattle,  sheep,  ewlne.  goats,  or  equlnes 
are  slaughtered,  or  tbelr  careens  ss.  or  parts 
or  products  thereof,  are  prepared  tor  ose  as 
human  food,  solely  for  distribution  within 
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such  State,  and  tbe  products  of  such  estab- 
lishments, requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  promptly  notify  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  of  this  fact.  If  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State,  or  representative  selected 
by  him,  that  such  requirements  have  not 
been  developed  and  activated,  he  shall 
promptly  after  the  expiration  of  such  two- 
year  period  designate  such  State  as  one  in 
which  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  operations  and  trans- 
actions wholly  within  such  State:  Provided, 
That  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  the  State  will  activate  such  require- 
ments within  one  additional  year,  he  may 
delay  such  designation  for  said  period,  and 
not  deslgTiate  the  Stato,  If  he  determines 
at  the  end  of  the  year  that  the  State 
then  has  such  requirements  in  effective 
operation.  The  Secretary  shall  publish 
any  such  designation  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister and,  upon  the  expiration  of  thirty 
days  after  such  publication,  the  provisions  of 
titles  I  and  IV  shall  apply  to  operations  and 
transactions  and  to  persons,  Arms,  and  cor- 
porations engaged  therein  in  the  State  to  the 
same  extent  and  In  the  same  manner  as  If 
such  operations  and  transactions  were  con- 
ducted In  or  for  conunerce.  Thereafter,  upon 
request  of  the  Governor,  the  Secretary  shall 
revoke  such  designation  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  such  State  has  developed  and 
win  enforce  requirements  at  least  equal  to 
those  imposed  under  title  I  and  title  IV  of 
this  Act:  And  provided  further.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
establishment  within  a  State  is  producing 
adulterated  meat  or  meat  food  products  for 
distribution  within  such  State  which  would 
clearly  endanger  the  public  health  he  shall 
notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  ap- 
propriate Advisory  Committee  provided  by 
section  301  of  the  Act  of  such  fact  for  effec- 
tive action  under  State  or  local  law.  If  the 
State  does  not  take  action  to  prevent  such 
endangering  of  the  public  health  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  in  light  of  the  risk  to 
public  health,  the  Secretary  may  forthwith 
designate  any  such  establishment  as  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  the 
Act.  and  thereupon  the  establishment  and 
operator  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  such  pro- 
visions as  though  engaged  In  commerce  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  State  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
requirements  at  least  equal  to  those  imposed 
under  title  I  and  title  IV  of  this  Act. 

"  '{2)  llie  provisions  of  this  Act  requiring 
inspection  of  the  slaughter  of  animals  and 
the  preparation  of  carcasses,  parts  thereof, 
meat  and  meat  food  products  shall  not  apply 
to  operations  of  types  traditionally  and  usu- 
ally conducted  at  retail  stores  and  restau- 
rants, when  conducted  at  any  retail  store  or 
restaurant  or  similar  retail-type  establish- 
ment for  sale  in  normal  retail  quantities  or 
service  of  such  articles  to  consumers  at  such 
establishments  If  such  establishments  are 
subject  to  such  Inspection  provisions  only 
under  this  paragraph  (c) . 

"•(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  State  designated  under  this  para- 
graph (c)  has  developed  and  will  enforce 
State  meat  inspection  requirements  at  least 
equal  to  those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV, 
with  respect  to  the  operations  and  transac- 
tions within  such  State  which  are  regulated 
under  subparagraph  (1),  he  shall  terminate 
tbe  designation  of  such  State  under  this 
paragraph  (c),  but  this  shall  not  preclude 
the  subsequent  redeslgnation  of  the  State  at 
any  time  upon  thirty  days  notice  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  publication  In  the  Federal  Register 
In  accordsince  with  this  paragraph,  and  any 
State  may  be  designated  upon  such  notice 
and  publication  at  any  time  after  tbe  period 
specified  in  this  paragraph  whether  or  not 


the  State  has  theretofore  been  designated 
upon  the  Secretary  determining  that  it  Is  not 
effectively  enforcing  requirements  at  least 
equal>to  those  Imposed  under  titles  I  and  IV. 

"'(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  upon 
enactment  of  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  and 
periodically  thereafter,  but  at  least  annvially, 
review  the  requirements,  including  the  en- 
forcement thereof,  of  the  several  States  not 
designated  luider  this  pargraph  (c),  with  re- 
spect to  the  slaughter,  and  the  preparation, 
storage,  handling  and  distribution  of  car- 
casses, parts  thereof,  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  of  such  animals,  and  Inspection  of 
such  operations,  and  annually  report  thereon 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
.Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  In  the 
report  required  under  section  17  of  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

"'(d)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
"State"  means  any  State  (Including  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  organized 
Territory.' 

"Sec.  16.  Said  Act  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  after  title  III  thereof,  the 
following  new  sections  as: 

"  'TITLE  rV— AUXILIARY  PROVISIONS 

"  'Skc.  401.  The  Secretary  may  (for  such 
period,  or  Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  re- 
fuse to  provide,  or  withdraw.  Inspection  serv- 
ice under  title  I  of  this  Act  with  respect  to 
any  establishment  if  be  determines,  after  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  Is  accorded  to  the  ap- 
plicant for.  or  recipient  of,  such  service,  that 
such  applicant  or  recipient  is  unfit  to  engage 
In  any  business  requiring  Inspection  under 
title  I  because  the  applicant  or  recipient,  or 
anyone  responsibly  connected  with  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient,  has  been  convicted,  In  any 
Federal  or  State  court,  of  (1)  any  felony,  or 
(2)  more  than  one  violation  of  any  law,  other 
than  a  felony,  based  upon  tbe  acquiring, 
handling,  or  distributing  of  unwholesome, 
mislabeled,  or  deceptively  packaged  food  or 
upon  fraud  In  connection  with  transactions 
In  food.  This  section  shall  not  affec;  In  any 
way  other  provisions  of  this  Act  for  with- 
drawal of  Inspection  services  under  title  I 
from  establishments  falling  to  maintain  sani- 
tary conditions  or  to  destroy  condemned  car- 
casses, parts,  meat  or  meat  food  products. 

"  'For  the  purpose  of  this  section  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  tbe  business  If  he  was  a  partner,  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  Its  voting  stock  or  employee  In 
a  managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

"  'The  determination  and  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary with  respect  thereto  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the 
affected  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of,  inspec- 
tion service  files  application  for  Judicial 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate  court 
as  provided  In  section  404.  Judicial  review 
of  any  such  order  shall  be  upon  the  record 
upon  which  the  determination  and  order  are 
based. 

"  'Sec.  402.  Whenever  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules,  or  other 
eqtUnes,  or  any  product  exempted  from  the 
definition  of  a  meat  food  product,  or  any 
dead,  dying,  disabled,  or  diseased  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine  Is  found  by  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
upon  any  premises  where  It  is  held  for  pur- 
poses of,  or  during  or  after  distribution  in, 
commerce  or  otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or  II 
of  this  Act,  and  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that 
any  such  article  is  adulterated  or  mlsbranded 
and  is  capable  of  use  as  human  food,  or  that 
It  has  not  been  inspected.  In  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act  or  of  any  other 
Federal  law  or  the  laws  of  any  State  or 
Territory,  or  the  IMstrlct  of  Columbia,  or  that 
such  article  or  animal  has  been  or  is  intended 
to  be,  distributed  In  violation  of  any  such 


provisions.  It  may  be  detained  by  such  rep- 
resentative for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days,  pending  action  under  section  403  of  this 
Act  or  notification  of  any  Federal,  State,  or 
other  governmental  authorities  having  Juris- 
diction over  such  article  or  animal,  and  shall 
not  be  moved  by  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora- 
tion from  the  place  at  which  It  is  located 
when  so  detained,  until  released  by  such 
representative.  All  official  marks  may  be  re- 
quired by  such  representative  to  be  removed 
from  such  article  or  animal  before  it  is  re- 
leased unless  It  appears  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  the  article  or  animal  is 
eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

"  'Sec.  403.  (a)  Any  carcass,  part  c^  a  car- 
cass, meat  or  meat  food  product  of  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  horses,  mules  or  other 
equines,  or  any  dead,  dying,  disabled,  or 
diseased  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goat,  or  equine, 
that  is  being  transported  In  commerce  or 
otherwise  subject  to  title  I  or  n  of  this  Act 
or  Is  held  for  sale  In  the  United  States  after 
such  tran8f>ortation,  and  that  (1)  Is  or  has 
been  prepared,  sold,  transported,  or  other- 
wise distributed  or  offered  or  received  for  dis- 
tribution In  violation  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  is 
capable  of  use  as  human  food  and  is  adul- 
terated or  mlsbranded,  cs  (3)  in  any  other 
way  is  In  violation  of  this  Act,  shall  be  liable 
to  be  proceeded  against  and  seized  and  con- 
demned, at  any  time,  on  a  libel  of  informa- 
tion In  any  United  States  district  court  or 
other  proper  court  as  provided  in  section  404 
of  this  Act  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which 
the  article  or  animal  is  found.  If  the  article 
or  animal  Is  condemned  it  shall,  after  entry 
of  tbe  decree,  be  di8p>osed  of  by  destruction  or 
sale  as  tbe  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds. 
If  sold,  less  the  court  costs  and  fees,  and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be 
paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  article  or  animal  shall  not  be  sold 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  tbe 
laws  of  tbe  Jurisdiction  In  which  it  Is  sold: 
Provided,  That  upon  the  execution  and  de- 
livery of  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  condi- 
tioned that  the  article  or  animal  shall  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  disposal  is  made,  the 
court  may  direct  that  such  article  or  animal 
be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to 
such  supervision  by  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  insure 
compliance  with  the  applicable  laws.  When  a 
decree  of  condemnation  is  entered  against 
the  article  or  animxa  and  it  Is  released  under 
bond,  or  destroyed,  court  costs  and  fees,  and 
storage  and  other  proper  expenses  shall  be 
awarded  against  the  person,  if  any.  Inter- 
vening as  claimant  of  the  article  or  animal. 
The  proceedings  In  such  libel  cases  shall  con. 
form,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  the  proceed- 
ings In  admiralty,  except  that  either  ptarty 
may  demand  trial  by  jury  of  any  Issue  of  fact 
Joined  In  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings 
shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

"'(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
In  no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  con- 
demnation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  other  laws. 

"  'Sec.  40.  The  United  States  district 
courts,  the  District  Court  of  Guam,  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest 
court  of  American  Samoa,  and  the  United 
States  courts  of  the  other  Territories,  are 
vested  with  jurtsdictlon  specifically  to  en- 
force, and  to  prevent  and  restrain  violations 
of,  this  Act,  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all 
other  kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this  Act, 
except  as  provided  in  section  7(e)  of  this  Act. 

"  'Sec.  405.  Any  person  who  forcibly  as- 
saults, resists,  opposes.  Impedes,  intimidates, 
or  Interferes  with  any  person  while  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  both.  Whoever,  In  the 
commission  of  any  such  acts,  \ises  a  deadly 
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or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  kills  any  person 
while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  under  this  Act 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  under  sections 
1111  and  1114  of  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
"  'Sec.  40C.  (a)  Any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration who  violates  any  provision  of  this 
Act  for  which  no  other  criminal  penalty  is 
provided  by  this  Act  shall  upon  conviction 
be  subject  to  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine: 
but  If  such  violation  Involves  Intent  to  de- 
fraud, or  any  distribution  or  attempted  dis- 
tribution of  an  article  that  Is  adulterated 
(except  as  defined  in  section  l(m)  (8)  of  this 
Act),  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall 
be  subject  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  three  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  both:  Provided,  That  no  person, 
firm,  or  corporation,  shall  be  subject  to  pen- 
alties under  this  section  for  receiving  for 
transportation  any  article  or  animal  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  If  such  receipt  was  made  In 
good  faith,  unless  such  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration refuses  to  furnish  on  request  of  a 
representative  of  the  Secretary  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  from  whom  he  received 
such  article  or  animal,  and  copies  of  all  docu- 
ments, if  any  there  be,  pertaining  to  the 
delivery  of  the  article  or  animal  to  him. 

"'(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  report 
for  prosecution  or  for  the  Institution  of  libel 
or  injunction  proceedings,  minor  violations 
of  this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that  the 
public  Interest  will  be  adequately  served  by 
a  suitable  written  notice  of  warning. 

"  'Sec.  407.  For  the  efficient  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  the  provisions 
(including  penalties)  of  sections  6,  8,  9,  and 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  create  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  define  its 
powers  and  duties,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  September  26,  1914  (38  Stat.  721- 
723,  as  amended;  15  U.S.C.  46,  48,  49,  and 
50)  (except  paragraphs  (c)  through  (h)  of - 
section  6  and  the  last  paragraph  of  section 
9),  and  tbe  provisions  of  subsection  409(1) 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1096,  as  amended;  47  U.S.C.  409(1)),  are 
made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdiction,  powers, 
and  duties  of  the  Secretary  In  administering 
and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised. 
'The  Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such  agents 
as  he  may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  In- 
quiry necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act 
In  any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
powers  conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10 
of  the  Act  of  September  26,  1914,  as 
amended,  on  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States  may  be  exercised  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  by  any  court  designated  In 
section  404  of  this  Act. 

"  'Sec.  408.  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties and  operations  of  any  establishment  at 
which  inspection  Is  provided  under  title  I 
of  this  Act,  which  are  in  addition  to,  or  dif- 
ferent than  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  except  that  any 
such  Jurisdiction  may  Impose  recordkeeping 
and  other  requirements  within  the  scope  of 
section  202  of  this  Act,  If  consistent  there- 
with, with  respect  to  any  such  establish- 
ment. Marking,  labeling,  r>ackaiglng,  or  in- 
gredient requirements  In  addition  to,  or  dif- 
ferent than,  those  made  under  this  Act  may 
not  be  Imposed  by  any  State  or  Territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  with  respect  to 
articles  prepared  at  any  establishment  under 
inspection  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments under  title  I  of  this  Act,  but  any 
State  or  Territory  or  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  may,  consistent  with  the  requirements 
under  this  Act,  exerdse  concurrent  Jurisdic- 


tion with  the  Secretary  over  articles  required 
to  be  Inspected  imder  said  title,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  distribution  for 
human  food  purjxjses  of  any  such  articles 
which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  and 
are  outside  of  such  an  establishment,  or,  in 
the  case  of  Imported  articles  which  are  not 
at  such  an  establishment,  after  their  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  This  Act  shall  not 
preclude  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  from  making  requirement 
or  taking  other  action,  consistent  with  this 
Act.  with  respect  to  any  other  matters  regu- 
lated under  this  Act. 

"  *Sec.  409.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  Including  section  902(b) 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  392(a) ),  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  not  derogate  from  any  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  prior  to  enactment  of  the  Whole- 
some Meat  Act. 

"  '(b)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  by 
section  402  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  any 
authorized  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  pur- 
poses of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to 
any  carcass,  part  thereof,  meat,  or  meat  food 
product  of  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  or 
equines  that  is  outside  any  premises  at  which 
Inspection  is  being  maintained  under  this 
Act,  and  for  such  purposes  the  first  reference 
to  the  Secretary  In  section  402  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

"  'Sec.  410.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.' 

"Sec.  17.  The  Secretary  shall  annually  re- 
port to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  slaughter  of 
animals  subject  to  this  Act,  and  the  prepa- 
ration, storage,  handling  and  distribution  of 
carcasses,  parts  thereof,  mea^  and  meat  food 
products,  of  such  animals,  and  Inspection  of 
establishments  operated  In  connection  there- 
with. Including  the  operations  under  and 
effectiveness  of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  18.  The  provisions  relating  to  equine 
meat  and  meat  food  products  beginning  with 
the  phrase  'And,  hereafter,"  under  the  head- 
ing 'BTTREAn  OF  Animal  Industst'  and  the 
subheading  'meat  inspection,  bttheaxt  of 
ANIMAL  INDX7STRT:'  In  the  Act  approved  July 
24,  1919,  entitled  'An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty'  (41  Stat.  241;  21 
U.S.C.  96),  and  paragraph  (b)  of  section  306 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (46  Stat.  689,  as 
amended:  10  U.S.C.  1306(b) )  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sbc.  19.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of 
the  amendments  made  hereby  or  the  applica- 
tion thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstances 
Is  held  Invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  remaining  amendments 
and  of  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

"Sec.  20.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
upon  enactment  except  as  provided  In  para- 
graphs (a)  through  (d)  : 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (b)(1) 
and  (c)  of  section  10  and  the  provisions  of 
section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  as  amended  by  sections  7  and  10  of 
this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section  18  of 
this  Act  repealing  paragraph  (b)  of  section 
306  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  shall  become 
effective  upon  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  enactment  hereof. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Meat  Inspection  Act,  as  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  become  effective  with  respect 
to  equines  (other  than  horses)  and  their 
carcasses  and  parts  thereof,  meat,  and  meat 


food  products  thereof  upon  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

"(c)  Section  11  of  this  Act,  amending  sec- 
tion 23,  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  expiration 
of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof. 

"(d)   Section  204  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act,  as  added  by  section  14  of  this 
Act,  shall  become  effective  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  sixty  days  after  enactment  hereof." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thomas  S.  Folet, 
Graham  Purceli., 
Pace  Bxxcher, 
Charles  M.  Teaoue, 
Catherine  Mat, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Spessard  L.  Hoixakd, 
Herman  E.  Talmadge, 
George   McGovern, 
Joseph  M.  Montota, 
Walter  P.  Mondale, 
Harrt  F.  Btro,  Jr., 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Milton  R.  TotTNC, 
J.  Caleb  Boggs, 
Jack  Mn.i.ER, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
to  provide  for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
Inspection  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  tbe  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senate  struck  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House 
bill  and  substituted  language  which,  except 
for  several  typographical  and  other  non-sub- 
stantive technical  corrections,  differed  from 
the  House  bill  in  seven  Instances.  These  dif- 
ferences and  their  disposition  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conference  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  new 
subsection  reqxilring  annual  reports  on  the 
administration  of  the  imported  meat  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  The  House  Conferees  re- 
ceded with  an  amendment  clarifying  and 
simplifying  reporting  requirements  related  to 
the  handling  of  Imported  meat  and  meat 
products. 

2.  The  Senate  amendment  continued  a 
provision  in  present  law  which  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to  exempt 
certain  retail  butchers  and  retail  dealers  from 
the  application  of  full  federal  meat  Inspec- 
tion. The  Senate  Conferees  receded  and  this 
provision  was  deleted  from  the  conference 
substitute. 

3.  The  Senate  amendment  deleted  a  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  grant  certain 
exemptions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
unorganized  territories  from  the  application 
of  the  Act.  The  House  Conferees  receded 
with  an  amendment  which  authorizes  these 
exemptions  to  be  made  in  unorganized  ter- 
ritories, but  does  not  reinstate  authority 
therefor  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4.  The  Senate  amendment  substituted  the 
term  "at  least  equal"  in  lieu  of  the  term 
"comparable"  to  describe  the  standards  which 
States  must  meet  In  order  to  qualify  for 
federal  assistance  under  the  Act.  The  House 
Conferees  receded  on  this  provision. 

5.  The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  the  appropriate  State 
law  be  exercised  so  as  to  permit  access  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  order  for  such 
law  to  be  considered  at  least  equal  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Title  n  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act.  The  House  Conferees  receded 
on  this  provision.  In  regard  to  Title  n  the 
Conferees  Intend  to  Umlt  the  scope  of  Sec- 
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tion  a02(a)  to  the  keeping  and  Inspection 
of  thoee  records  which  are  properly  neces- 
sary for  effective  enforcement  of  the  prorl- 
slons  of  the  Act  In  order  to  Insure  against 
adulterated  or  mlshranded  meat  products  for 
the  American  consumer,  upon  such  reason- 
able terms  and  conditions  as  are  spelled  out 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6.  The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  the 
extension  of  federal  tns{>ection  to  all  Intra- 
state operations  under  three  circumstances: 
First,  upon  request  of  a  governor  who  waived 
the  application  of  State  law  in  order  to  per- 
mit immediate  federal  inspection;  Second, 
upon  a  finding  that  the  State  has  not,  within 
a  prescribed  period  of  time  (no  later  than 
three  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation)  developed  an  Inspection 
system  at  least  equal  to  the  federal  system: 
and  Third,  If  the  Secretary  finds  any  plant 
is  distributing  adulterated  products  danger- 
ous to  the  public  health.  The  House  Con- 
ferees receded  with  aji  amendment  deleting 
the  authority  of  a  governor  to  request  fed- 
eral Inspection  by  the  waiver  of  State  law. 

The  Conferees  do  not  Intend  that  the  dele- 
tion of  this  provision  shall  Interfere  with  the 
power  of  any  governor  or  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  act  quickly  and  effectively  to 
prevent  the  sale  or  distribution  of  unsafe  or 
unwholesome  meat  or  meat  products. 

7.  The  Senate  amendment  required  more 
detailed  reports  concerning  the  operation 
»nd  administration  of  the  Act  to  be  sub- 
mitted annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture of  the  House  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  Conferees  receded  on  this  provision. 

It  Is  also  the  intention  of  the  Conferees 
that  in  any  State  which  has  enacted  a  meat 
inspection  program  and  is  enforcing  require- 
ments at  least  equal  to  those  under  titles 
I  and  IV  of  this  Act.  that  those  Intrastate 
plants  regulated  under  such  a  State  program 
shall  be  entitled  to  participate  In  bidding  on 
Federal  contracts  for  meat  supplies. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  application  of  fed- 
eral building  standards  under  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  requested  and  received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture : 

"Hon.  Spessabo  L.  Holland, 
VS.  Senate.  Waaliington,  DC. 

"Deak  Senator  Holland:  This  letter  U 
written  In  response  to  your  request  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  conferees  on  HJl. 
12144  for  Information  regarding  plant  con- 
struction requirements  In  connection  with 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Program. 

"The  eligibility  of  an  estabUshment  for 
Inspection  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Program  Is  based  upon  a  combined  eval- 
uation of  the  operating  procedures  used  by 
the  establishment  and  the  building  construc- 
tion and  physical  facilities  rather  than  upon 
a  separate  evaluation  of  these  factors.  As  a 
result  of  many  requests  a  guide  to  plant 
construction  and  equipment  has  been  put 
togeths  for  use  by  Industry  operators,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  other  Government  of- 
ficials (foreign  and  domestic)  Interested  in 
the  sanitary  handling  of  products  within  an 
establishment.  The  guide  is  a  collection  of 
recommended  minimum  standards.  However, 
a  great  variety  of  arrangements,  building 
materials,  and  equipment  have  been  con- 
sidered acceptable  so  long  as  they  lend  them- 
self  to  the  production  under  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  clean  wholesome  product. 

"The  only  mandatory  construction  require- 
ments are  set  forth  in  general  terms  in  the 
regulations.  These  requirements  relate  di- 
rectly to  maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  production  of  wholesome  meat.  For 
example,  Tbe  floors,  walls,  ceiling^s,  partl- 
tloiis.  posts,  doors,  and  other  parts  of  all 
structures  shall  be  of  such  materials,  con- 
struction, and  finish  as  will  make  them 
susceptible  of  betng  readily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned.' 


"Tbe  Secretary  ham  responsibility  under  th« 
statutory  authority  to  Insure  that  meat  and 
meat  food  produces  are  produced  under  sani- 
tary conditions  which  will  result  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wholesome  food.  Therefore,  the 
only  building  construction  or  equipment  re- 
quirements mandatorily  prescribed  under 
or  contemplated  by  the  statute  are  such 
as  are  necessary  to  insure  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  light  of  operating  procedures  which 
are  to  be  used  in  the  establishment. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"ROOKXT  Lbonabo. 
"Deputy  Astistant  Secretary." 
Thomas  S.  Fourr, 

OaAHAM    PVBCKLL, 

Pack  Belchib, 
Chaklbs   M.   Tbague. 
Cathxsinx  Mat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (HJl.  12144)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  InspecticHi  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropriate 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat 
inspection  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  PLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  resei-ve  the 
right  to  object  to  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  because  of  the  serious  con- 
cern which  has  been  expressed  over  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  version  of  this 
bill  by  the  commissioner  of  agriculture 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.  During  the 
period  of  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion the  commissioner  of  agriculture  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  who  is  the  director 
and  supervisor  of  a  very  competent  State 
meat  inspection  system,  has  run  into  a 
situation  which  has  involved  a  number 
of  threats  from  personnel  of  the  VS. 
Department  of  Agriculture  if  he  con- 
tinued his  opposition  to  the  substitute 
for  the  House-passed  bill. 

During  the  time  which  may  be  avail- 
able in  the  discussion  of  the  conference 
report.  I  request  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
make  available  to  me  a  few  minutes  In 
order  to  make  the  record  clear  on  cer- 
tain points. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  time. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poace]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  find  myself  in 
the  same  position  which  I  occupied  when 
we  sent  this  bill  to  conference.  I  have 
no  desire  to  interfere  with  or  delay  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  I  full  well  recog- 


nize the  very  proper  desire  of  every 
Member  of  this  House  to  secure  and 
maintain  the  very  best  possible  meat  in- 
spection program  for  the  United  States. 
I  Join  in  that  desire.  The  conference  re- 
port which  our  committee  brings  you  is 
Intended  to  achieve  that  result.  I  hope  it 
will. 

This  report  is  signed  by  all  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  all 
but  two  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  I  am  one  of  those  two.  Our 
failure  to  sign  this  report  does  not  indi- 
cate that  we  are  opposed  to  clean  meat. 
I  repeat,  we  are  all  agreed  on  the  objec- 
tives. Nor  does  it  indicate  that  we  are  in 
anywise  critical  of  our  colleagues  who  did 
sign  the  report.  We  believe  that  they  were 
sincere  in  their  views.  We  feel  that  we  are 
sincere  in  ours.  I  expect  this  report  will 
be  adopted,  and  I  hope  that  it  functions 
better  than  I  anticipate.  I  shall  shortly 
call  on  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pttr- 
CELLl,  to  explain  the  details  of  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Before  you  pass  upon  the  report,  I  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I  outline  my  rea- 
sons for  voting  against  the  report.  Those 
reasons  are  based  upon  two  premises.  The 
first  is  philosophical.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  when  there  was  in  practice,  as 
well  as  in  theory,  such  a  thing  as  intra- 
state commerce.  Commerce  has  changed 
somewhat  since  I  was  a  boy,  but  the  deci- 
sions of  our  courts  have  changed  much 
more.  I  realize  tliat  there  is  today  a  wide- 
spread feeling  that  if  a  certain  action  is 
thought  to  be  needed  and  if  the  States  are 
not  meeting  that  need  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  step  In  and  fill  the 
need. 

I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  the 
final  analysis,  the  only  Justification  for 
this  philosophy  is  the  belief  that  If  the 
objective  Is  good,  the  ends  always  Justify 
the  means.  But  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
my  philosophy,  i  believe  that  our  form 
of  government  is  the  greatest  ever  de- 
vised by  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
should  pervert  It  no  matter  how  laudable 
our  immediate  objective  may  be. 

In  the  second  place,  I  think  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  that  the  bill  passed  by  this 
House  would  be  far  more  likely  to  secure 
better  and  more  effective  meat  inspec- 
tion than  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  committee,  which  is  in  es- 
sence the  Senate  bill.  I  learned  a  long 
time  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  enforce 
legislation,  you  need  the  support  of  at 
least  a  substantial  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation, particularly  of  the  people  affected 
by  the  regulations.  I  am  old  enough  to 
have  observed  the  difiQculties  attendant 
on  the  attempted  enforcement  of  prohi- 
bition. This  experience  compels  me  to 
point  out  that  the  subcommittee  so  ably 
directed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PuacKLLl  with  the  support  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May]  and  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Potrr]  and  other  Members 
had  by  many  months  of  hard  work  se- 
cured a  rather  broad  consensus  of  agree- 
ment and  support,  which  is  totally  lack- 
ing in  regard  to  the  measure  on  which 
you  will  soon  vote.  For  instance,  the 
House  bill  had  the  endorsement  of  all  of 
the  maJ<M-  livestock  producers'  assoeia- 
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tions.  It  had  the  support  and  the  pledged 
cooperation  of  all  of  the  major  packing 
associations;  it  had  the  endorsement  of 
the  commissioners  of  agriculture  clear 
across  the  Union;  and  it  had  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. These  are  the  people  whose  cooper- 
ation is  so  essential  to  the  successful  en- 
forcement of  any  kind  of  inspection. 

Of  all  of  these  groups,  the  conference 
report  seems  to  have  the  support  of  only 
the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  part  of  the  meatpackers.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  to  assume  that  it  would  help — 
not  hurt — to  have  the  support  of  the 
State  commissioners?  But  the  Senate  bill 
and  the  conference  report  substitutes  for 
this  cooperation  the  stark  power  of  the 
Federal  courts  to  impose  penalties.  The 
House  bill,  which  I  supported,  relied 
primarily  on  the  carrot,  the  Senate  bill — 
that  is.  the  conference  report  relies 
primarily  on  the  stick. 

The  House  bill  presented  a  very  attrac- 
tive cooperative  program,  one  which  few, 
if  any,  States  could  have  afforded  to 
reject.  The  conference  report  Ignores 
this  concensus  and  puts  a  black  snake  in 
the  hand  of  the  Secretary  and  says  to 
the  States:  "Stand  back.  If  you  are  good, 
we  are  in  time  going  to  give  you  a  carrot, 
but  Simon  Legree  is  going  to  stand  over 
you  while  you  eat  it."  I  anticipate  that 
many  of  the  proud  and  self-reliant  States 
of  this  Union  will  refuse  to  eat  the  car- 
rot imder  those  circumstances.  As  a  re- 
sult, you  are  probably  not  going  to  eat  as 
good  meat  as  you  might  have  eaten  under 
the  terms  of  the  House  bill. 

I  recognize  that  I  may  well  be  branded 
as  an  enemy  of  society,  but  I  think  in  the 
long  run  society  will  be  best  served  by  the 
use  of  a  program  calculated  to  get  coop- 
eration, and  that  my  Government  will  be 
best  served  by  protecting  its  dual  char- 
acter. 

I  do  not  ask  any  Member  to  Join  me  in 
what  I  recognize  as  probably  a  hopeless 
quest,  but  as  for  me,  I  shall  respectfully 
and  as  unobtrusively  as  I  can  vote  "no." 

I  will  yield  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pxjrcell] 
and  ask  that  he  be  allowed  to  control  the 
time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  the 
time,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  he  will  not 
be  alone  in  his  "no"  vote.  I  think  the 
gentlemsm  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
constitutionally  correct  statement. 

PersonaUy,  I  am  repelled  to  think  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  right  to 
regulate  a  wholly  intrastate  activity. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  California,  who 
spoke  Just  a  minute  ago,  when  he  Jumped 
up  and  agreed  with  the  plaintiff,  that  Is 
Just  exactly  what  I  used  to  do  when  I  was 


a  clerk  of  the  court.  I  would  hear  the 
plaintiff  give  his  opening  statement,  and 
I  would  think  the  plaintiff  certainly  had 
a  csuse  here,  and  I  would  not  understand 
even  why  the  defendant  was  coming  Into 
court.  Then  I  would  hear  the  defendant, 
and  I  would  wonder  why  the  plaintiff 
ever  filed  the  suit  in  the  first  place.  I 
would  say  to  my  friend.  If  he  will  sit 
down  and  listen  to  the  defendant's  side 
of  the  case  for  the  same  length  of  time 
he  listened  to  the  plaintiff,  then  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  my  record 
of  17  years  in  the  House  would  brand 
me  as  either  a  liberal  or  a  strong  cen- 
tral government  man  or  a  man  against 
States  rights.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  a  dual  citizenship — they  are  citizens 
of  the  State  and  they  also  are  American 
citizens.  I  think  both  governments  have 
responsibilities  to  their  citizens.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  protect  the  lives  and  the  health 
of  citizens  of  America,  even  if  they  hap- 
pen also  to  be  citizens  of  Texas  or  Oltla- 
homa  or  some  other  State. 

In  regard  to  this  present  instance,  this 
does  not  take  away  the  right  of  any 
State.  Any  State  within  the  next  2  years 
can  pass  and  inaugurate  a  meat  inspec- 
tion system  that  is  equal  to  the  Federal 
standards,  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  pay  half  of  the  bill,  and  will  cooper- 
ate with  the  State  in  the  accepting  of 
the  responsibility  to  the  citizens  of  the 
State  and  the  American  citizens  who 
happen  to  be  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  States  rights  also  entail  States 
responsibiUties.  If  the  State  does  not 
care  enough  about  the  citizens  of  that 
State  to  have  a  meat  inspection  bill, 
even  though  they  can  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  half  of  the  bill,  and 
if  the  Governor  and  the  legislature  of 
the  State  absolutely  sit  still,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve SIS  a  Federal  legislator,  I  am  dis- 
charging my  duty  as  a  Federal  legislator 
if  I  say  to  the  citizens  of  Texas:  "Your 
legislature  and  your  Governor  will  not 
protect  you  from  contaminated  insani- 
tary meat."  I  do  not  believe  as  a  Fed- 
eral legislator  that  I  can  then  say  to  the 
people  of  Texas:  "You  Just  live  In  the 
wrong  State.  If  you  lived  in  another 
State,  a  State  that  did  care  about  its 
citizens,  then  you  would  be  protected." 

As  a  Federal  legislator,  I  am  responsi- 
ble for  the  American  citizens  who  live 
in  that  State  of  Texas,  and  I  think  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  protect  their 
health.  If  the  State  of  Texas  will  not 
protect  the  health  of  its  citizens.  If  there 
were  no  American  citizens  living  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  then  I  would  say  the 
Governor  of  Texas  and  the  State  of 
Texas  could  do  as  they  pleased  with  the 
citizens  of  Texas.  But  there  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  live  there,  and  as  a 
Federal  legislator,  I  feel  a  responsibility 
to  protect  them  from  contaminated  meat. 
Contaminated  meat  can  kill  as  quickly 
as  a  bullet,  if  it  has  the  right  kind  of 
contamination. 

Therefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
believe  that  in  this  conference  report  we 
are  taking  away  any  rights  the  State 
has. 


The  State,  xmder  the  conference  re- 
port, will  have  the  right  to  have  ln«)ec- 
tlon.  It  even  will  have  the  right  to  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  half  of 
its  own  Inspection  cost. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
letider. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Within  the 
past  year,  in  my  part  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  we  have  had  a  number  of  seri- 
ous meat  scandals,  even  under  good  State 
legislation.  Those  accused  were  prose- 
cuted, both  individuals  and  corporations. 
Under  the  State  law  a  number  of  convic- 
tions were  achieved. 

I  believe  we  have  an  excellent  State 
law.  As  I  Indicated,  when  violations  of 
law  did  occur,  convictions  were  obtained. 

Under  the  conference  repwrt,  can  the 
State  of  Michigan  continue  its  program 
and  can  it  qualify  for  50-percent  fimdlng 
by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  invite  the  State  of  Michigan 
and  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kan- 
sas, or  Nebraska  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  Michigan  did,  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  pay  half  of  the  bill. 

I  hope — and  I  believe  all  the  conferees 
hope — every  State  will  take  over  the  re- 
sponsibility, together  with  the  Federal 
Government,  of  protecting  the  people. 
Most  certainly,  the  only  requirement  at 
all  is  that  the  meat  inspection  should  be 
equal  to  the  standards  set  forth  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In 
checking  those  requirements,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  unusual  requirements. 

I  feel  that  anyone  who  eats  a  piece  of 
meat  would  like  to  have  it  at  least  treated 
in  as  sanitary  a  manner  as  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  treat  it. 

Last  night  I  ate  a  piece  of  beef.  On  the 
menu,  right  at  the  bottom,  was  the  state- 
ment: 

We  do  not  serve  any  meat  that  does  not 
have  the  USDA  inspection  stamp  on  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture on  the  House  side  both  on  the 
majority  and  minority  sides,  and  par- 
ticularly the  conferees,  who  I  believe 
have  taken  the  vehicle  we  passed  in  this 
body  and  combined  it  with  the  prc^^osal 
which  was  approved  in  the  other  body 
and  ended  up  with  very  constructive  leg- 
islation. 

I  particularly  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
May],  who  over  a  long  period  of  time 
has  had  a  great  interest  in  good  meat  in- 
spection legislation  and  even  though 
being  the  victim  of  some  severe  and  un- 
deserved criticism  has  steadfastly  worked 
for  strong  consumer  protection.  She 
served  with  distinction  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Food  Marketing,  and 
that  Commisston  has  had  an  interest  in 
this  particular  problem.  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Subccanmittee 
on  Livestock  and  Feed  Grains  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  she 
also  has  had  an  Interest  In  this  problem 
and  she  was  particularly  constructive  in 
helping  to  bring  this  kind  of  legislation 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
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tion.  As  one  of  the  original  authors  of 
this  improved  meat  inspection  legislation 
she  has  also  been  In  the  vanguard  of 
those  seeking  to  protect  the  American 
consumer. 

I  compliment  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  [Mrs.  Mat],  the  gentleman 
from  (Mtlahoma  [Mr.  EklchsrJ  and  the 
other  Members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  for  doing  a  fine  job  and  while 
I  have  some  question  as  to  how  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  wUl  exercise  his  au- 
thority to  apply  Federal  inspection  to 
intrastate  plants.  I  believe  this  is  a  good 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  want  to  answer  one  thing  my  good 
chairman  said.  I  agree  with  90  percent  of 
what  my  chairman  said.  I  am  Just  as  ad- 
verse to  a  lot  of  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions which  have  destroyed  the  rights 
of  individual  States  as  he  is.  My  con- 
servative voting  record,  I  believe,  is  as 
good  as  that  of  anyone  else  in  the  House. 
The  bill  which  passed  the  House,  which 
was  such  a  good  bill  that  the  chairman 
says  he  could  put  his  complete  stamp  of 
approval  on  it — but  he  could  not  put  it 
on  this  conference  report — had  Senate 
amendments.  The  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  Senate  amendments  was  that 
amendment  by  the  Senate  which  provided 
that  a  State  Governor  could  just  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Government,  and 
dimap  Into  the  lap  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  any  day  after  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill,  the  whole  problem, 
and  let  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Federal  Government  pay  the 
entire  bill.  That  part  of  the  Senate 
amendments  was  eliminated.  The  rest  of 
the  Senate  amendments,  certainly,  in  my 
opinion,  do  not  make  this  a  bad  bill. 

I  want  to  say,  and  I  am  going  to  say 
this  with  all  the  sincerity  that  I  possess. 
If  you  vote  against  this  bill  and  somebody 
dies  of  pt<»naine  poisoning  and  you  try 
to  explain  the  reason  why  you  did  not 
provide  a  clean  meat  bill  was  because  of 
some  of  the  Senate  amendments,  then 
you  are  not  going  to  have  any  place  to 
hang  yoiu-  hat  on  those  Senate  amend- 
ments, because  they  are  not  that  bad. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
rtELD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  fact  that  In 
certain  States  there  may  be  exemptions 
from  inspection  and  that  you  want  to 
protect  the  citizens  in  those  particular 
States.  I  am  sure  the  conferees  took  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  this  country 
there  Is  a  great  pitch  going  on  now  to 
travel  America.  This  man  who  eats  the 
meat  at  a  noninspected  area,  this  intra- 
state meat,  might  well  be  a  man  from 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  or  some 
other  State  who  Is  passing  through  and 
is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  la  not 
inspected.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  That  Is  correct.  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  travel  any  place 
In  the  United  States  and  buy  a  steak 
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without  thinking  that  he  might  get  con- 
taminated because  the  Governor  or  the 
State  legislature  of  that  State  did  not 
think  enough  of  in-otecting  the  health 
of  their  own  citizens  to  pass  an  inspec- 
tion law. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srteld? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man who  already  decided  the  case  for 
the  plaintiff. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  work  on  the  conmiittee.  I 
know  he  is  a  pretty  fair  counti-y  lawyer, 
too.  I  have  had  enough  private  conver- 
sation with  the  gentleman  to  know  that 
he  does  not  believe  this  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  plenary  power  to  do  all  that  it 
thinks  Is  necessary.  Yet  I  feel  the  essence 
of  the  gentleman's  remarks  is  such  that 
I  do  not  subscribe  to  his  point  of  view, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentleman  does 
have  them  in  this  case.  I  think  he 
succinctly  stated  the  case  when  he  stated 
a  few  moments  ago  that  if  someone  dies, 
you  will  have  difficulty  in  explaining 
your  vote  on  this  bill.  I  agree  that  you 
may  have,  but  nevertheless  he  is  wrong. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  hope  that  if  the  gen- 
tleman ever  gets  in  a  tough  position,  he 
does  not  ask  me  to  help  to  defend  him 
against  his  vote  against  a  clean  meat 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  in  passing 
I  do  not  care  how  you  vote  on  this  bill. 
I  have  never  tried  to  represent  the  con- 
science of  any  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives.  In  all  sincerity 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility after  having  lived  with  this  bill  for 
many,  many  months  in  the  full  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
as  a  member  of  the  conferees,  In  read- 
ing the  testimony  and  in  conferring  with 
packers,  cattlemen,  consumers,  and  Sec- 
retaries of  Agriculture  and  everybody 
else — I  owe  a  duty  and  responsibility  to 
my  colleagues  to  come  before  them  and 
tell  them  what  this  bill  is  all  about,  what 
it  Is  and  what  my  viewpoint  on  it  is. 
However,  from  there  on  out  It  Is  your 
own  conscience,  and  any  way  you  vote  Is 
going  to  be  perfectly  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
will  tell  us  the  approximate  cost  of  and 
how  many  Federal  employees  might  be 
employed  if  this  legislation  Is  enacted 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  States  do  their 
duty,  there  will  be  no  more  Federal  em- 
ployees. If  the  States  do  not  do  their 
duty,  I  am  willing,  even  though  I  am  a 
rank  conservative,  to  hire  an  inspector  to 
protect  the  citizens  of  Kansas  or  the  citi- 
zens of  Oklahoma,  or  any  other  State 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 

[Mr.    MONTCOlIERTl. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
arise  In  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port. We  are  all  in  favor  of  laws  which 


would  provide  for  strong  protection  of 
the  American  public  from  unwholesome 
or  unsanitary  meat. 

While  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
undoubtedly  needs  some  revision,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  proposed  legislation  has 
far  reaching  objectives  whose  ultimate 
motives  need  clarification. 

I  am  worried  that  the  conference  re- 
port on  intrastate  meat  Inspection  has 
gone  too  far.  I  think  this  bill  in  its 
present  form  would  lead  to  Federal  domi- 
nation and  ultimately  to  an  elimination 
of  State  and  municipal  meat  inspection 
systems. 

Under  the  conference  report,  it  will 
also  be  Impossible  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
imder  the  changes  made  to  the  Purcell 
bill,  that  the  incentive  for  the  individual 
States  to  support  their  own  meat  inspec- 
tion programs  will  be  substantially  low- 
ered. I  do  know  that  there  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional cost  to  the  Government  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

While  I  favored  the  Purcell  bill.  I  can- 
not vote  for  the  conference  r^jort  mak- 
ing substantial  changes  leading  to  a  Fed- 
eral takeover  when  my  own  State  of 
Mississippi  has  already  taken  positive 
action  on  the  matter  with  the  enactment 
of:  "The  Animal  and  Poultry  Byproducts 
Disposal  Act  of  1964." 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Fkighan]. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

While  the  conference  report  on  the 
meat  inspection  bill  Is  not  as  strong  as 
the  bill  I  cosponsored  with  Congressmen 
Smith  and  Folsy,  I  am  satisfied  that  It 
goes  a  long  way  in  affording  protection 
to  the  consimier,  who  has  in  the  past 
been  duped  in  the  purchase  of  what  he 
beUeved  to  be  meat  fit  for  himian  con- 
sumption. 

The  good  effect  of  this  bill  will  not 
stop  at  the  consumer  level — the  farmer's 
market  will  be  sizably  enhanced  by  the 
fact  that  consumers  will  now  be  buying 
good  meat,  not  meat  mixed  with  for- 
eign material. 

Even  though  the  States  are  given  a 
maximum  of  3  years  to  meet  Federal 
standards  on  their  meat  processing,  it 
is  my  belief  that  there  will  be  consider- 
ably less  violation  of  proper  processing 
practices  in  the  meat  Industry.  The  con- 
sumer Is  further  protected  during  this 
interim  period  by  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  have  the  au- 
thority to  Inspect  intrastate  plants  and 
proper  action  may  be  taken  when  It  is 
apparent  that  public  health  is  threat- 
ened when  the  States  themselves  have 
failed  to  act. 

It  Is  appalling  to  me  to  read  what  has 
been  going  Into  some  of  our  processed 
meat  products,  contaminated  meat,  meat 
from  sick  animals,  horsemeat,  chopped 
hides,  carcass  portions,  animal  en- 
trails, artificial  coloring,  and  what  have 
you. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me  when  I 
heard  that  even  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, unfit  meat  and  meat  products 
have  been  sold  and  served. 
My  own  State  of  CHilo  has  recently 
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passed  a  law  imposing  mandatory  meat 
Inspection  requirements  and  there  are 
inspection  programs  being  conducted  In 
several  areas  of  the  State  by  the  mimlc- 
Ipalltles.  The  city  of  Cleveland  presently 
has  a  meat  inspection  system  located  in 
the  department  of  public  health  and 
welfare.  I  understand  that  there  are 
three  plants  in  the  city  which  have  qual- 
ified to  receive  the  Federal  grading 
service. 

Again  I  urge  support  of  the  report. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mrs.  May]. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PuFCELL]  for  yielding  to  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  conference 
committee  report  on  the  Wholesome  Meat 
Act,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  will  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  have  reached  an 
agreement  which,  if  endorsed  by  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  will  result  in 
stronger,  more  effective  and  more  uni- 
form meat  Inspection  programs  in  all 
States  that  do  not  have  meat  inspection 
systems  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

Last  week  we  recommended  that  the 
House  go  to  conference  on  this  bill,  and 
we  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  other 
body  had  made  several  changes  in  the 
House-passed  measure. 

One  of  the  changes  caused  a  great  deal 
of  concern.  It  involved  providing  for  the 
extension  of  Federal  inspection  to  intra- 
state operations  In  any  State,  upon  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  thereof.  This 
would  have,  in  effect,  penalized  the  re- 
sponsible States  and  rewarded  those 
which  wish  to  abdicate  their  responsibil- 
ity. So,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this  and 
other  questions  concerning  the  changes 
made  by  the  other  body,  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  recall  that  the  House 
sent  its  Members  to  the  conference  un- 
Instructed  with  the  understanding  that 
we  would  fully  discuss  these  changes  and 
their  Implications  and  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  conferees  met  upon 
two  separate  occasions  and  went  over  the 
amendments,  point  by  point.  As  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  the  conferees  of  the 
other  body  receded  upon  two  points: 

First,  the  Governor's  provision  which 
I  just  mentioned,  and  second,  a  provision 
which  would  have  extended  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
exempt  retail  butchers  and  retail  dealers 
from  the  Inspection  requirements  of  the 
act. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
of  the  other  body  agreed  to  some  clarify- 
ing changes  In  the  language  of  the 
Hruska  amendment  relating  to  Imported 
meat.  The  other  changes  which  were 
made  by  the  other  body  were  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees,  and  the  result  is 
the  bill  which  we  bring  before  you  today. 
Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  agreement  reiw^hed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  Is  a  good 
one  and  I  am  sure  that  in  view  of  the 


overwhelming  support  which  the  House 
has  already  given  to  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  by  the  distingiilshed 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pukcell], 
there  can  be  no  question  about  support- 
ing the  decision  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

The  additional  provisions  sulopted  by 
the  other  body,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee.  Includes  a  stick 
as  well  as  a  carrot,  and  will  give  addi- 
tional assurance  that  our  Naticm's  meat 
Inspection  services  will  be  strengthened 
and  improved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  this  bill,  the  States 
will  be  encouraged,  as  well  as  firmly 
guided,  toward  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  meat  Inspection  laws,  at 
least  equal  to  the  high  standards  re- 
quired imder  the  Federal  inspection  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  will  provide 
an  instrument  through  which  every  meat 
plant  in  the  United  States,  large  or  small, 
will  be  required  to  live  up  to  standards 
which  win  Insure  that  not  even  1 
pound  of  dirty  or  unwholesome  meat  will 
find  its  way  into  an  American  kitchen. 

After  working  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  to  get  our  meat  inspection  systems 
updated,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  to 
see  this  legislation  well  upon  Its  way  to- 
ward enactment  into  law. 

This  is  a  major  victory  for  all  Amer- 
icans and  win  serve  to  Inspire  even 
greater  confidence  in  the  purity  and 
wholesomeness  of  our  Nation's  meat 
supply. 

I  might  say  that  while  my  own  State 
of  Washington  has  an  excellent  meat  in- 
spection system,  I  intend  to  continue 
working  with  my  State  to  make  sure  our 
program  is  completely  adequate  in  every 
respect,  and  I  would  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  would  offer  the 
same  type  of  cooperation  and  encourage- 
ment to  their  States  where  they  know 
that  needed  changes  should  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  befc»%  I  end  my  remarks 
I  certainly  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
pay  respect  to  the  chairman  of  our  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Pukcell]  with  whom  I  have  worked 
over  these  many  months.  We  found  It  to 
be  a  very  complicated,  difficult,  and  con- 
troversial matter  to  write  a  bill  that  pro- 
vided good  consimier  protection  through 
a  balanced  Federal-State  arrangement 
which  protected  the  innocent  and  pun- 
ished the  guilty. 

I  feel  the  Purcell  biU  In  its  final  form 
did  this  and  I  am  proud  to  have  played 
a  part  in  its  creation. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  of 
our  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poage],  for  his  great  fairness 
and  certainly  his  statesmanlike  approach 
to  this  whole  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
ifteld).  The  time  of  the  gentlewoman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Washington  [Mrs.  MayI. 
Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  summary,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  their  approval  to  the 
confer^ice  report,  and  in  so  doing  place 
Uielr  seal  oi  final  endorsement  on  this 


highly  significant  and  Impm-tant  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PURCEli..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  take  only  a  very 
few  minutes  to  try  to  perhaps  add  to 
some  of  the  explanaticxis  that  have  al- 
ready been  made  by  previous  ^>eakerE. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  In  my 
duty — and  I  did  not  comment  on  the 
fact  that.  In  my  judgment.  In  this  piece 
of  legislation  we  have  seen  the  most  co- 
operative effort  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity Members  and,  I  believe,  the  majority 
Members  toward  any  piece  of  legislation 
that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  work  on 
during  the  time  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  chairmsm,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  who  made  his 
statement  a  moment  ago.  I  believe  the 
Members  who  want  to  vote  for  this  bill, 
like  I  do,  wUl  agree  with  me  that  I  am 
glad  Mr.  Poage  is  not  really  opposed  to 
this  bill,  because  his  explanation  of  It 
is  rather  definitive,  and  I  appreciate  the 
fact,  Mr.  E^aker,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee  Is  not  really 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

Then  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher],  has  made  an  unusually  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  this  bill. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  May]  has  worked  endlessly  and 
with  complete  objectivity  on  this  bill. 
Also  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Foley],  has  taken  a 
deep  Interest  tn  this  legislation,  and  is 
as  sincere  about  It  as  a  man  can  be. 

I  further  want  to  say  that  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  I  Mr. 
Smith] — whom  I  have  not  agreed  with 
throughout  many  aspects  of  this  pro-, 
cedure — has  devoted  himself  and  his  In- 
terest to  this,  and  I  believe  has  main- 
tained a  very  high  degree  of  objectivity 
in  his  dealings. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  genuinely  been  the  handiwork  of 
both  parties,  and  of  people  frcnn  all  parts 
of  our  country.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a 
reassurance  to  the  American  people  that 
we  do  have  the  finest  meat  ln«)ectlon  law 
In  the  world.  We  have  had  a  strong  law 
all  of  the  time,  but  the  additions  that 
the  House  has  made,  and  which  I  do  not 
believe  were  detracted  from  on  the  part 
of  the  additions  made  by  the  other  body, 
have  made  this  as  nearly  a  fool-proof 
piece  of  legislation  as  can  possibly  be 
made  from  the  standpoint  of  cleanliness 
and  wholesomeness  of  American  meat  as 
we  could  have  asked  for. 

As  you  know,  this  conference  report, 
which  I  hope  will  be  sidopted  here  today, 
represents  a  pinnacle  of  efforts  by  the 
Congress  to  update  and  strengthen  our 
present  national  meat  Inqiectlon  system. 
I  would  merely  be  duplicating  previous 
disclosures  to  attempt  to  catalog  the 
naany  different  problems  and  room  for 
imwholesomeness  that  exist  in  oar  pres- 
ent national  astern  of  meat  Inspection. 
Unsanitary  conditions,  filthy  plants,  both 
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large  and  small,  and  in  short,  a  system 
of  constmier  protection  that  does  not 
achieve  its  primary  purpose  of  insuring 
safe  meat  to  the  American  homemaker, 
all  are  found  in  our  present  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives— ^by  a  vote  of  403  to  1 — accom- 
plished three  major  pmposes: 

First,  it  would  broaden  the  present 
meat  inspection  program  by  establish- 
ing a  Federal-State  cooperative  meat  in- 
spection arrangement  under  which  the 
Federal  Government  would  provide  both 
personnel  and  financial  assistance  to 
State  agencies  in  order  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  State  meat  inspection  services. 

Second,  it  would  rewrite  and  modern- 
ize present  meat  Inspection  statutes  as  a 
single  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  de- 
signed to  provide  the  appropriate  means 
for  achieving  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Third,  it  would  give  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  new  legislative  authority 
to  eliminate  numerous  opportunities 
now  present  to  defraud  consimiers  and 
endanger  the  public  health. 

This  legislation  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  saw  fit  to  adopt  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  was  good  and 
sound  legislation,  and  carefully  ex- 
amined. However,  I  think  the  amend- 
ments added  by  the  other  body  resulted 
In  an  even  greater  strengthening  of  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill.  In  addition 
to  minor  changes  of  a  technical  nature 
having  no  substantive  effect  on  the  pro- 
visions of  the  House-passed  bill,  there 
are  four  major  changes  that  were  added 
by  the  other  body  which  are  substantive 
in  nature  and  deserve  sunmiarizing. 

First,  there  was  inserted  a  provision 
to  require  annual  reports  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  imported  meat  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  be  made  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  other  body.  The  report  will 
Include  a  certification  by  the  Secretary 
that  foreign  countries  exporting  car- 
casses, meat,  or  meat  products,  have 
complied  with  the  high  standards  that 
we  expect  for  our  domestic  meat  and 
meat  products. 

In  addition,  this  provision  provides  for 
detailed  reporting  of  the  total  volume 
of  meat  imported  from  each  coxmtry  and 
the  number  of  inspectors  assigned  both 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  country  from  which  the  meat  is  being 
imported  who  are  engaged  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Second,  the  other  body  In  defining  the 
system  of  meat  inspection  that  a  State 
must  enact  in  order  to  be  eligible  for 
Federal  cooperative  tissistance  given  im- 
der  title  m  of  the  House  bUl  provided 
that  the  State  meat  Inspection  system 
must  be  "at  least  equal  to"  instead  of 
"comparable"  as  contained  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  we 
expect  the  strongest  requirements  frcnn 
the  States  and,  in  fact,  gives  them  clear- 
cut  authority  to  enact  stronger  standards 
than  the  Federal  Inspection  system,  and 
still  be  eligible  for  Federal  assistance 
under  title  m  of  the  bill. 

Third,  and  In  my  opinion  most  im- 
portant, was  the  amendment  to  provide 


authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  designate  a  State  as  being  sub- 
ject to  Federal  meat  inspection  for  intra- 
state plants  should  the  State  delay  in 
moving  towards  an  adequate  meat  in- 
spection program  beyond  2  years.  This 
is  tempered  by  an  additional  provision 
providing  that  if  the  State  is  taking  sub- 
stantial steps  toward  enacting  a  strong 
meat  inspection  program  to  protect  its 
own  consumers,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may,  within  his  discretion,  give 
the  State  an  additional  year  to  achieve 
its  goal. 

Additionally,  authority  is  given  the 
Secretary  to  Identify  intrastate  plants 
whose  operation  procedures  or  produc- 
tion result  in  an  unsanitary  or  unwhole- 
some situation  and  to  call  the  existence 
of  this  plant  to  the  attention  of  the  State 
Governor.  Should  the  State  choose  not 
to  act  within  a  reasonable  time  there- 
after to  police  this  plant,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  itself  is  authorized 
to  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  that 
unhealthful  products  are  not  being  al- 
lowed from  this  installation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  these  are  not 
all  of  the  changes  that  the  other  body 
attempted  to  make  to  our  bill.  However, 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  these  are  the 
only  ones  which  the  conferees  agreed  to 
being  worthy  of  the  strong  bill  originally 
passed  by  the  House.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  American  consumer  is  entitled 
to  the  strongest  possible  protection  in 
this  area,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there 
must  be  a  quality  of  reasonableness  in- 
serted in  our  regulations  so  as  not  to 
create  a  great  hardship  on  a  vital  seg- 
ment of  our  domestic  industry.  The  pro- 
visions which  the  conferees  were  willing 
to  accept  which  were  added  by  the  other 
body  do  not,  in  my  (pinion,  decrease  the 
effectiveness  of  the  House-passed  bill. 
Quite  the  contrary,  I  think  they  add  to 
the  provisions  which  the  House  saw  fit 
to  include  in  our  bill.  The  provisions  pro- 
viding for  reporting  of  foreign  meat  im- 
ported into  this  Nation  along  with  the 
certiflcation  by  the  Secretary  that  this 
meat  is  wholesome  and  has  been  pro- 
duced in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  insure  that  meat  being  im- 
ported from  other  countries  meets  the 
same  high  standards  as  that  produced 
here  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
element  of  imfalmess  to  another  nation 
in  this  requirement,  merely  the  logical 
expectation  that  those  nations  which 
would  export  meat  and  meat  products 
to  the  United  States  must  meet  our  high 
standards. 

The  amendment  which  would  provide 
the  States  2  years  to  enact  an  ade- 
quate meat  inspection  program  or,  at  the 
grace  of  the  Secretary,  3  years  is 
logical.  States  are  preserved  their  free- 
dom of  choice  and  their  right  to  control 
those  domestic  industries  within  their 
borders  as  in  the  House-passed  bill,  but 
the  safety  of  the  American  consumer  is 
recognized  as  an  overriding  factor  which 
is  taken  into  account.  When  weighing 
the  provisions  before  us.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  not  one  of  us  here  would  feel 
we  had  done  oxir  job  adequately  unless 
we  could  insure  that  there  will  be  safe 
regulations  put  into  effect  for  intrastate 
meat   production.   This   area   presently 


comprises  approximately  15  percent  of 
our  present  overall  domestic  meat  pro- 
duction stfid  needs  regulation  in  some 
form  to  provide  the  necessary  protec- 
tion to  the  American  consumer. 

Three  corollary  problems  deserve  men- 
tion here,  regarding  interpretation  of  the 
efforts  on  this  bill  to  date : 

First.  The  conference  report  notes  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
in  any  State  which  has  enacted  a  meat 
inspection  program  qualifying  for  as- 
sistance imder  title  m  of  this  bill,  that 
those  intrastate  industries  regulated  un- 
der such  a  State  program  shall  be  en- 
titled to  participate  in  bidding  on  Fed- 
eral contracts  for  meat  supplies. 

Second.  I  also  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
timity  to  comment  on  the  recordkeep- 
ing and  inspection  provisions  in  section 
14  of  the  bill.  As  introduced  and  reported 
favorably  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  this  House,  section  14  of  H.R. 
12144  contained  a  provision  for  record- 
keeping by  the  regulated  industry,  as  well 
as  a  provision  authorizing  the  inspection 
of  the  facilities  and  records  of  regiilated 
industry  members  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  section 
14  of  HJl.  12144  would  have  added  sec- 
tion 202(a)  to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act, 
requiring  that  the  classes  of  persons  and 
organizations  specified  by  the  bill  "keep 
such  records  as  will  fully  and  correctly 
disclose  all  transactions  involved  in  their 
businesses." 

The  broad  cl«iss  of  business  firms  sub- 
ject to  this  requirement  was  described 
in  the  following  language: 

Any  persons,  firms,  or  corporations  that 
engage,  for  conunerce,  In  the  business  of 
slaughtering  any  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
horses,  mules,  or  other  equlnes,  or  preparing, 
freezing,  paclcaglng,  or  labeling  any  carcasses, 
or  parts  or  products  of  carcasses,  of  any  such 
animals,  for  use  as  human  food  or  animal 
food. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  defined  the  term 
"prepared"  as  "slaughtered,  canned, 
salted,  rendered,  boned,  cut  up,  or  other- 
wise manufactured  or  processed." 

This  provision  was  debated  extensively 
in  the  course  of  the  consideration  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Senate  bill,  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  problems  outlined  in  a  letter  by 
the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  to  Senator  Ellender,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
dated  November  20, 1967. 

As  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  12144,  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  join  in  the  clari- 
fication of  the  Intended  scope  and  objec- 
tive of  section  202(a)  with  respect  to 
recordkeeping  and  record  inspection.  In 
line  with  the  colloquy  between  Senator 
Hrvska  and  Senator  Montoya  In  the 
course  of  the  Senate  debates  of  Novem- 
ber 27. 

There  was  no  Intention  on  the  part  of 
the  sponsors  of  H.R.  12144  to  require  the 
keeping  of  records  by  the  regulated  in- 
dustry, or  to  authorize  inspection  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, beyond  those  records  applicable 
to  meat  and  meat  products  which  were 
properly  necessary  for  the  effective  en- 
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forcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
to  insure  wholesome  meat  and  meat 
products  for  the  American  consimier. 

I  agree  with  and  join  in  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  issue  regulations  setting  forth 
specifically  what  records  shall  be  kept 
and  under  what  circumstances  they  are 
to  be  made  available  to  duly  authorized 
representatives  of  the  Secretary,  and  to 
define  in  such  regulations,  after  notice 
and  hearings,  the  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  whereby  such  inspections  may 
be  made  in  conformance  with  applicable 
constitutional  requirements. 

Third.  I  would  Uke  to  emphasize  that 
those  of  us  who  have  considered  the  im- 
portant subject  of  improved  consumer 
protection  through  expanded  meat  plant 
Inspection  realize  that  this  Involves  ad- 
ditional Government  costs.  We  are  giv- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
larger  job  to  do.  In  the  bill  we  are  con- 
sidering we  have  built  in  some  concepts 
that  should  lead  to  qualitative  as  well 
as  quantitative  approEWjh  to  this  job. 
Protection  of  the  consximer  is  the  objec- 
tive, not  just  maintaining  inspectors.  I 
urge  the  Department  to  review  its  pro- 
gram in  order  to  distinguish  between 
areas  where  its  resources  and  personnel 
are  required  to  achieve  the  objective  and 
where  the  Inspection  may  duplicate  that 
already  performed  once  or  twice  as  in 
those  areas  where  there  Is  sufficient 
coverage  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration by  their  inspection  procedures. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Department  will 
review  its  present  operations  and  sys- 
tems and  come  to  the  Appropriation 
Committee  next  year  with  the  advantage 
of  having  examined  where  it  can 
strengthen  its  work  by  judicious  alloca- 
tion of  Its  resources  to  get  the  most  real 
protection  per  dollar. 

Foiurth.  It  Is  further  the  Intention  of 
the  conferees  that  appropriations  for 
both  Federal  suid  State  funds  are  not  to 
be  collected  by  "user"  fees.  A  system 
providing  for  general  appropriation  in 
this  area  is  much  more  sound  and  much 
more  Justifiable.  Moreover,  it  will  not 
result  In  an  inordinate  burden  being 
placed  on  the  American  housewife  for 
the  protection  she  is  entitled  to  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  were  all  knowledgeable  of 
the  problems  Involved  in  this  critical  area 
of  consiuner  protection.  Although  I  am 
certainly  prejudiced,  I  feel  they  were 
much  more  knowledgeable  than  those 
critics  outside  of  the  Congress  who  at- 
tempted to  use  the  spectacle  of  unsafe 
meat  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  All  of  us 
here  today  without  question  want  tiie  best 
possible  protection  for  Americans.  This 
was  the  attitude  of  your  conferees.  The 
conferees  neither  agreed  to  every  amend- 
ment made  by  the  other  body,  nor  did 
they  accept  them.  The  provisions  which 
are  recommended  are  the  ones  which, 
in  my  estimation,  provide  the  most  log- 
ical additions  to  this  bill  and  are  entirely 
consistent  with  the  goals  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  reach  with  a  system  of  national 
meat  inspection.  Accordingly,  I  sincerely 
urge  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  conference  report. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  %>eaker,  wUl  the  gen 

tleman  yl^d? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYli.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  sub- 
committee chairman  to  expcmd  a  bit  on 
the  matter  of  the  fifth  amendment  which 
is  listed  in  the  sheets  prepared  by  the 
conference.  In  line  2,  imder  the  fifth 
sequence,  it  says  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  permitted  access. 
Let  us  see  If  we  understand  this. 
The  States  have  2  years — and  if  they 
are  trying,  an  additional  year — to  bring 
their  State  laws  to  the  standards  of  the 
Federal  act  But  In  the  meantime  and 
immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  its  being  signed  into  law,  the  Sec- 
retary has  the  right  to  send  inspectors  to 
any  intrastate  plant  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  violation  of  good  standards;  Is  that 
correct  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Yes;  that  would  be 
correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  the  Secretary  or  the  in- 
spector who  is  working  imder  the  Sec- 
retary goes  to  a  plant  which  Is  acting 
completely  intrastate  in  Its  commerce 
and  finds  there  are  some  matters  of 
sanitation  that  must  be  improved  ac- 
cording to  his  judgment,  what  is  the  re- 
course— ^what  h^?pens  to  this  plant  that 
he  is  Inspecting?  Does  he  have  the  au- 
thority to  stop  the  operation  temporarily 
or  permanently?  What  is  his  choice 
there? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  Secretary  would  only  have  au- 
thority first  to  call  this  to  the  attention 
of  the  plant  and  to  the  State  officials  and 
then  if  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
curative  or  corrective  action  has  not  been 
taken,  then  the  Secretary  has  the  au- 
thority to  use  Federal  inspections  and 
standards  for  them. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May]  If 
she  would  care  to  elaborate  on  that. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  believe  that  the  part 
which  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  Is  re- 
ferring to  Is  In  title  n  where  Senate  lan- 
guage has  been  added,  which  requires 
that  the  State  include  in  their  law  pro- 
vision for  permission  for  the  Secretary 
or  his  representative  to  have  access  to 
such  place  of  business. 

I  am  now  reading  from  the  wording 
"and  the  facilities,  inventories  and  rec- 
ords thereof  and  the  taking  of  reason- 
able samples  where  he  determines  it  is 
necessary  in  carrying  out  these  respcn- 
slbllities  under  the  act." 

This  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  WU 
which  says  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture finds  that  any  plant  is  distribut- 
ing adulterated  products  dangerous  to 
the  public  health,  he  shall  be  given  per- 
mission to  move  in — in  the  first  place  he 
has,  of  course,  to  report  It  to  the  State — 
and  if  nothing  is  done,  then  he  may  move 
in  so  that  the  pubhc  health  may  be  pro- 
tected. But  in  an  attempt  to  establish 
this  there  has  to  be  within  the  State  laws 
this  express  permission  for  him  or  his 
representatives  to  come  In  and  make  a 
check  of  samples  where  they  have  great 
su^icion  that  deleterious  materials  may 
be  present  in  the  meat. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  further  question? 


Mr.  PURCEUj.  I  yield  to  th«  gentle- 
inan. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  those  cases  where  an  In- 
trastate plant  today  uses  Federal  meat 
grading  standards,  even  though  he  is  not 
under  Federal  inspection  generally, 
which  means  that  a  Federal  inspector 
does  periodically  inspect  the  sanitation 
of  the  plant,  would  additional  authority 
even  under  the  State  law  be  necessary  for 
the  Federal  Inspector  to  proceed  beyond 
that  point  of  the  routine  Inspection  that 
he  makes  for  grading  and  labeling? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  My  understanding  Is 
that  it  would  not. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  notice  In  section  2 
of  the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  Senate  re- 
ceded from  the  authority  to  exempt  cer- 
tain retail  activities  and  retailer  dealers 
from  the  application  of  the  full  Federal 
meat  inspection. 

My  question  is  this:  What  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  conferees  wiUi  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  building  standards?  Many 
of  the  small  processors  are  c«)erating 
now  under  Federal  exemption  certifi- 
cates. Was  it  their  Intent  to  put  stronger 
controls  on  them,  or  what  was  their  in- 
tention? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Will  the  gentlemanxe- 
peat  the  question? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  are  some  540-odd  estab- 
lishments operating  under  Federal  cer- 
tificates of  exemption  today.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  bill  of  the  other  body 
provided  for  exemptions.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  the  confererwje  that 
langruage  was  deleted.  My  question  Is 
this:  What  was  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees in  regard  to  these  establishments 
that  are  operating  under  retail  exemp- 
tion certificates? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  For  an  answer  to  that 
question,  I  would  again  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington,  for  she 
has  a  letter  from  the  Department  on  that 
subject. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
women from  Washington. 

Mrs.  MAY.  The  gentleman  will  recall 
that  in  the  House  bill  we  established  that 
further  exemptions  that  are  now  In  the 
statutory  authority  of  the  Secretary 
shall  not  continue.  It  would  have  to  be 
redetermined. 

Then  the  Senate  acted  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  Mr.  Miller,  to  ask  that  these  ex- 
emptions on  retail  certifications  be  re- 
tained. When  the  conferees  were  in  dis- 
agreement on  this  question,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  asked  to  express 
its  policy,  now  and  in  the  future,  as  to 
what  they  intended  to  do  about  these 
present  exemptions.  In  response  to  our 
questions,  the  Department  c^  Agriculture 
sent  a  letter  to  the  conferees.  It  was 
read  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Mn.- 
LER,  who  had  offered  the  amendment. 
In  a  moment  I  shall  be  glad  to  show  to 
the  gentlmxan  that  letter  In  full.  In  that 
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letter  it  Is  pointed  out  that  the  stated 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriciilture 
is  to  phase  out  all  authority  for  retail 
exemption  certificates  which  is  still  dis- 
cretionary with  the  Secretary. 

In  other  words,  there  are  some  500 
plants  operating  under  these  exemp- 
tions. The  Secretary  has  stated  that  he 
intends  to  phase-out  these  exemptions 
in  a  matter  of,  I  suppose,  the  next  few 
months.  These  exemptions  are  gradually 
being  reduced.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
reason  for  retaining  the  exemptions  un- 
der the  announced  stated  policy  of  the 
Secretary.  That  is  why  the  Senate  con- 
ferees receded  on  this  point. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  It  would  certainly  be 
my  hope  that  these  establishments  that 
are  now  operating  under  Federal  exemp- 
tion certificates  would  be  given  a  reason- 
able time  to  comply  with  whatever  re- 
quirement might  be  placed  upon  them. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  my  recollection  of 
the  evidence  before  the  committee,  that 
there  was  little  or  no  evidence  that  these 
establishments  were  responsible  for 
placing  into  the  market  unwholesome 
meat  for  human  consiunptlon.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  reputa- 
ble dealers.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
Department  will  use  prudence  as  they 
apply  the  standards  of  this  bill  and  not 
work  imdue  hardship  on  these  establish- 
ments. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  can  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  under  this  bill  they  would  be 
given  a  reasonable  time  to  comply  with 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  Is  a  question 
that  arises  as  to  what  might  happen  to 
some  of  the  little  packers  that  do  not 
have  proper  buildings  and  facilities.  It 
is  feared  that  they  might  be  put  out  of 
business  by  rigid  requirements  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  small  packer 
called  me  and  said  that  he  did  not  have 
any  objection  to  conducting  a  completely 
sanitary  plant,  but  that  one  of  the  re- 
quirements made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  that  he  had  to  have  rails 
11  feet  above  the  floor.  In  order  to  com- 
ply with  that  requirement  he  would  have 
to  completely  rebuild  his  plant.  In  doing 
so  he  would  be  out  of  the  business,  and 
that  would  throw  100  people  out  of  jobs. 

We  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  which  is  made  a  part 
of  the  report.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
report  is  not  here  for  inspection,  I  wish  to 
read  a  part  of  that  letter,  which  would 
cover  that  very  situation.  The  letter 
states  as  follows: 

This  letter  U  written  In  response  to  your 
request  made  at  the  meeting  ot  the  con- 
ferees on  HJl.  12144  tor  Information  regard- 
ing plant  construction  requirements  In  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  Meet  Inspection 
Program. 

The  eligibility  of  an  establishment  for  in- 
spection under  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Program  Is  based  upon  a  comMned 
evaluation  of  the  operating  procedures  used 


by  the  establishment  and  the  building  con- 
struction and  physical  facilities  rather  than 
upon  a  seftarate  evaluation  of  these  factors. 
As  a  result  of  many  requests  a  guide  to  plant 
construction  and  equipment  has  been  put 
together  for  use  by  industry  operators,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  other  Government 
officials  (foreign  and  domestic)  interested  In 
the  sanitary  handling  of  products  within  an 
establishment.  The  guide  is  a  collection  of 
recommended  minimum  standards.  However, 
a  great  variety  of  arrangements,  building  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  have  been  considered 
acceptable  so  long  as  they  lend  themself  to 
the  production  under  sanitary  conditions  of 
clean  wholesome  product. 

The  only  mandatory  construction  require- 
ments are  set  forth  in  general  terms  in  the 
regulations.  These  requirements  relate  di- 
rectly to  maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions 
for  the  production  of  wholesome  meat.  For 
example,  "The  floors,  walls,  ceilings,  parti- 
tions, posts,  doors,  and  other  ports  of  all 
structures  shall  be  of  such  materials,  con- 
struction, and  finish  as  will  make  them  sus- 
ceptible of  being  readily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned." 

That  is  all  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  of  a  plant — that  It  must 
be  sanitary  and  clean,  and  they  do  not 
have  mandatory  specifications  or  sizes 
that  have  to  be  complied  with  in  order  to 
meet  the  Federal  standards.  This  letter 
will  be  a  part  of  the  report. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  conference  committee  on  the  meat 
inspection  bill,  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act 
of  1967.  is  a  report  which  I  am  proud  to 
support  enthusiastically.  The  conference 
version  on  which  this  House  will  vote 
shortly  Is  a  vastly  stronger  bill  than  the 
House  of  Representatives  Itself  voted  on 
October  31. 

In  particular,  the  Senate  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House  conferees  provide 
that  in  2  years — 3  years  at  the  most — 
there  will  be  no  State  In  the  Union  which 
will  not  be  under  Federal  meat  inspection 
unless  it  has  adopted,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  meat 
Inspection  system  at  least  equal  to  Fed- 
eral standards. 

I  am  not  one  who  thinks  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  be  the  final  arbi- 
ter in  all  fields;  but  In  the  field  of  meat 
Inspection,  there  Is  no  State  In  the 
Union.  In  my  judgment,  that  can  meet 
Federal  standards  today  in  both  its  law 
and  its  enforcement.  And  we  know  that 
the  meat  inspection  system  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  model 
for  the  world. 

Thus  the  standards  of  the  conference 
version  are  very  high  standards  Indeed. 
They  are.  however,  no  less  than  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  both  their  States  and  their  Federal 
Government;  and  they  are  no  less  than 
those  which  It  Is  the  obligation  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  provide. 

In  addition,  there  Is  some  protection 
Immediately  for  the  public  while  States 
are  preparing  to  meet  these  standards. 
One  of  the  Senate  amendments  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
have  authority  to  enter  any  meat  plant 
In  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  It 
ships  Its  products  across  State  lines,  and. 
If  the  Secretary  believes  that  adulterated 
products  dangerous  to  the  public  health 


are  being  distributed  he  would  notify 
State  authorities.  If  they  failed  to  act 
in  a  reasonable  time,  he  could  place 
such  plant  under  immediate  Federal 
Inspection. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill  will  allow 
and  require  full  and  detailed  reporting 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
operation  of  meat-Inspection  systems 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Many  Members,  moreover,  have  been 
praised  by  the  speakers  who  have  ap- 
peared In  the  well.  Including  myself. 
There  are,  however,  two  Members  of  this 
House  who,  I  feel,  merit  the  gratitude  not 
only  of  this  House  and  of  this  Congress 
but  also,  the  gratitude  of  every  American 
consumer,  of  every  responsible  meat 
packer  and  processor  and  of  the  Amer- 
ican livestock  agricultural  community. 

The  first  Is  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
Mr.  Neal  Smith,  who  for  7  years  has 
labored  in  behalf  of  an  adequate 
meat  Inspection  bill.  To  the  great 
credit  not  only  of  him  but  also  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture—who Is  opposed  to  this  bill— 
this  is  the  first  year  In  the  7  that  he  has 
been  given  a  hearing  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  that  a  bill  could  be 
brought  forth  In  this  House. 

The  second  Is  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  [Mrs.  Sitllivan]  who  in  all 
fields  relating  to  consumer  protection  has 
been  an  outstanding  and  stalwart  cham- 
pion of  the  American  consumer.  Mrs. 
Sullivan's  interest  in  meat  inspection 
has  gone  back  very  many  years. 

These  two,  of  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  merit  the  gratitude 
not  only  of  this  body  but  also  of  the 
American  consuming  public. 

I  say  only  one  more  thing  in  closing: 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  I  occasionally 
have  disagreed.  But  I  would  tell  all  of 
my  friends  who  have  supported  my  posi- 
tion In  this  House  that  I  could  not  have 
asked  for  fairer,  for  straightforward,  and 
more  honest  treatment  than  that  which 
I  received  from  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  and  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Ptjrcell].  I  say 
this  not  In  a  spirit  of  mere  courtesy  in 
the  House.  I  say  it  very  sincerely.  I  was 
allowed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  McMillan]  to  be  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Holifield).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage],  out  of 
conscience  and  deep  philosophical  con- 
viction, is  taking  another  position  on  this 
bill.  But  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to 
all  of  those  who  feel  strongly  eiboat  this 
matter  that  his  conduct  and  his  action 
with  respect  to  those  who  disagreed  with 
him  on  the  committee  could  not  have 
been  more  exemplary,  could  not  have 
been  more  equitable  and  fair.  I  {^pre- 
date his  conduct  very,  very  much. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  l^Teaker.  win  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  con- 
gratulate all  who  had  a  hand  in  prying 
this  bill  out  of  conference  in  a  manner 
which  will  give  the  consvuner  the  hope 
of  achieving,  within  the  next  3  years. 
the  assurance  that  all  meat  and  meat 
products  sold  in  the  stores  or  served  in 
restaurants  is  slaughtered  and  processed 
under  decent  standards  of  sanitation  and 
wholesomeness. 

As  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
have  Introduced  legislation  to  provide 
authority  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
compulsory  Inspection  of  meat  sold  only 
in  intrastate  commerce,  I  sun  gratified 
by  the  fact  that  the  bill  now  before  us 
would  provide  such  authority  under  cer- 
tain circrmistances.  In  many  respects, 
this  bill,  HJl.  12144,  goes  beyond  my  bill, 
H.R.  1321,  which  I  first  introduced  in 
1962,  and  I  support  H.R.  12144  as  a  prac- 
tical and,  I  hope,  effective  measure  for 
meeting  the  serious  problem  of  unin- 
spected, diseased,  and  "doctored"  meat 
now  being  sold  In  many  jurisdictions. 

Making  this  legislation  work,  however, 
will  depend  upon  three  things:  adequate 
Federal  appropriations;  conscientious 
cooperation  by  the  States;  and  strong 
Federal  administration  and  enforcement. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  House  conferees 
have  divided  so  strongly  on  this  confer- 
ence r^jort.  Of  course,  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  consumer  has  received 
second-  or  third-priority  consideration 
in  matters  which  relate  to  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  But  we  are  making 
progress. 

ROLLCALL    OF    LEADERS    IN     MEAT    INSPECTION 
BATTUE 

For  that  progress,  we  can  all  be  grate- 
ful to  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, for  having  sent  the  first  Presiden- 
tial consumer  message  to  Congress  in 
1962,  In  which  he  cited  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  nonlnspected 
meat  sold  In  intrastate  commerce;  to 
President  Johnson,  for  continuing  and 
expanding  the  drive  for  consvuner  leg- 
islation; to  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor 
Esther  Peterson,  the  first  Special  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  Consumer 
Affairs,  who  spotlighted  this  Issue  of  un- 
wholesome meat  during  her  3  effective 
years  as  the  administration's  voice  of  the 
consumer;  to  the  Honorable  Betty  Fur- 
ness,  who  has  demonstrated  real  cour- 
age and  straightforwardness  in  fighting 
for  a  strong  bill  such  as  we  now  have 
before  us  for  final  passage;  to  Arnold 
Mayer  of  the  Meat  Cutters  Union;  to 
Ralph  Nader,  who  dramatized  an  Issue 
which  some  of  us  have  labored  over  for 
5  years  without  achieving  the  pxiblic 
support  he  helped  us  obtain;  to  such 
House  colleagues  &s  Representatives 
Smith  of  Iowa  and  Foley,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  to  Senators  Mondale  said  Mon- 
toya;  and,  as  I  said,  to  those  conferees 
who  pried  a  good  bill  out  of  conference 
committee. 

If  I  have  left  out  anyone  whose  efforts 
deserve  recognition  on  this  bill — and  I 
am  sure  I  have  left  out  many — I  hope 
that  c<nisumer  groups  will  make  up  their 
own  rollealls  of  outstanding  perform- 
ance on  this  legislation  and  publicize 
them  wldc^. 


TRX    19S7    POULTmr    ACT    MACHINIXT    BTthL 
UMUUU 

Ever  since  1957,  we  have  had  machin- 
ery for  the  compulsory  inspection  of 
poultry  sold  only  in  intrastate  commerce, 
but  that  section  of  the  Poultry  Act  has 
never  been  used.  It  is  different  from  the 
procedures  for  intrastate  inspection 
which  would  be  established  in  this  bill 
for  the  red  meats.  In  testifying  on  the 
meat  inspection  bills,  I  urged  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  try  to  achieve 
uniformity  In  the  two  programs  either  by 
adopting  for  meat  inspection  the  law 
as  it  now  applies  to  poultry,  or  by  amend- 
ing the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
to  conform  to  whatever  system  was  even- 
tually devised  for  compulsory  Federal 
Inspection  of  the  red  meats  in  intrastate 
commerce. 

This  has  not  been  done.  It  should  be 
done.  It  should  be  made  the  next  step  in 
the  modernization  of  our  food  inspection 
laws.  There  Is  still  a  vast  amount  of 
poultry  which  cannot  be  sold  across 
State  lines  because  it  is  not  slaughtered 
and  processed  under  proper  standards  of 
cleanliness  and  wholesomeness. 

So  the  job  we  are  doing  today  in  be- 
half of  the  consumer  in  p>asslng  this  bill 
is  far  from  finished,  as  long  as  poultry 
can  be  processed  and  sold  to  imwary 
purchasers  in  intrastate  commerce  with- 
out adequate  inspection  to  insure  Its 
wholesomeness. 

CAN  WZ  NOW  DRAMATI2X  TSE  NEED  rOR 
INVOKINC  POtn,TBT  ACT? 

I  feel  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  been  far  too  timid  in  the  use  of 
its  existing  powers  to  get  at  this  imwhole- 
some  poultry  moving  only  in  Intrastate 
commerce.  The  States  have  failed  utterly 
to  try  to  invoke  the  machinery  of  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to  help 
them  solve  this  problem.  My  ovm  city  of 
St.  Louis,  joined  by  St.  Louis  County, 
tried  not  once  but  several  times  to  have 
our  area  designated  a  "major  consuming 
area"  under  the  1957  Poultry  Act,  so  that 
all  poultry  coming  into  the  area  from 
within  Missouri  would  have  to  pass  Fed- 
eral Inspection.  Apparently,  the  law  Is 
cumbersome  in  its  provisions,  or  the  De- 
partment is  not  anxious  to  invoke  it. 

I  would  urge  Mr.  Nader,  and  others 
who  helped  to  dramatize  the  meat  situa- 
tion, to  take  a  look  now  at  the  poultry 
problem  and  perhaps  we  can  get  long- 
overdue  action  on  that  front,  too.  In  the 
case  of  poultry,  we  already  have  a  law 
which  could  be  used  to  protect  consimi- 
ers  against  imwholesome  poultry  In  in- 
trastate commerce.  Who  will  provide  the 
push  now  to  have  this  law  Invoked?  I 
have  tried  to  do  so  In  every  way  I  know, 
but  I  have  not  succeeded.  Can  I  get  some 
help? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, [Mr.  Plynt]. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
all  of  us  in  this  body  support  the  objec- 
tives of  this  legislation.  Some  of  us,  In- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  question  whether  this 
conference  report  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  this  objective  can  best  be  reached. 

When  the  Purcell  bill  was  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  several  weeks 
ago  I  supi>orted  that  bill  with  enthusi- 


asm, because  I  thought  then,  as  I  do 
now.  that  It  was  a  well-considered,  pnflj- 
erly  planned  piece  of  legislation  which 
had  been  fully  and  carefully  discussed 
In  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  spoke 
Its  will  at  that  time  and  overwhelmingly. 
I  would  say,  supported  the  position  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Purcell  bill. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that 
this  conference  report,  which  is  in  sub- 
stance the  Senate-passed  version  of  this 
bill,  would  In  effect  be  a  step  backward 
and.  In  many  States,  where  State  stand- 
ards are  the  equivalent  of  or  even  better 
than  Federal  standards  at  the  present 
time,  there  might  be  a  tendency  to  let 
up.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  happen. 

But  that  would  be  a  natural  reaction 
by  some  of  the  State  departments  of  agri- 
culture which  today  set  higher  standards 
than  does  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Let  me  give  you  two  examples 
of  this.  Twice  within  recent  years  the 
State  of  Georgia,  which  has  a  substan- 
tial and  I  think  an  outstanding  meat  In- 
spection system  and  program,  appesJed 
to  the  TJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
raise  Federal  standards  to  equal  the 
standards  which  were  set  in  the  State 
of  Georgia.  One  of  those  was  in  the  proc- 
essing of  pork  products  where  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  standards  at 
that  time  permitted  the  pumping  of  ex- 
cess water  Into  hams  and  other  meat 
products.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
lowered  its  standards  on  pork  products. 
It  was  only  after  an  effort  of  several 
years,  spearheaded  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  and  other  States,  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  the  Federal 
Government  restored  the  standards  to 
what  they  should  have  had  in  the  first 
place. 

We  in  Georgia  are  no  strangers  to 
stringent  meat  Inspection  requirements 
and  standards.  Georgia  Is  one  of  the 
largest  poultry  producing  States  in  the 
coxmtry.  For  many  years  the  poultry  In- 
spection requirements  of  our  own  State 
have  been  superior  to  those  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  On  several 
occasions  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture of  the  State  of  Georgia  aisked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  raise  the  Fed- 
eral standards.  He  said  that  he  could 
not  and  would  not  do  so  because  he  did 
not  think  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
as  expressed  in  existing  Federal  statutes 
required  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  could  weU  be 
a  step  backward  instead  of  a  step  forward 
in  guaranteeing  highly  rigid  strict  stand- 
ards of  meat  inspection  and  the  whole- 
some quality  of  meat. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgfia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  longtime  and  warm  friend 
and  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  favors  unclean 
meat.  No  one  wants  lax  inspection.  The 
question  is  only  one  of  responsibility.  In 
Georgia  we  see  to  it  that  our  own  meat 
produced  In  the  State  is  inspected  by  our 
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own  Inspectors,  and  we  depend  on  Fed- 
eral inspection  for  that  which  is  produced 
in  States  over  which  we  have  no  control. 
This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  The  State 
that  wants  to  face  its  own  responsibility 
can  have  locally  produced  meat  as  clean 
as  it  wants  to  have.  Under  the  present 
system  the  State  that  has  bad  meat  be- 
cause of  inadequate  State  inspection  can 
only  blame  itself. 

The  effect  of  this  bill,  as  now  amended, 
will  be  to  hasten  the  day  when  State  re- 
sponsibility will  be  nonexistent,  and  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  not  good.  It  is  a  trend 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  at  this 
time  with  the  remarks  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pltnt],  made  as  well  as  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  my  other  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
CNiAi.]. 

Mr.  BRINKLET.  Mr.  Spe&ker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  BrutkletI. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
also  to  associate  myself  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Georgia  [Mr.  O'Neal  and 
Mr.  FlyntI.  I  will  say  our  State  and  the 
meat-processing  industry  of  our  State 
has  already  shown  responsibiUty  in  meet- 
ing the  challenges  which  confront  them. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
gentl^nan  from  Georgia,  because  he  said 
scmething  that  needs  to  be  stated.  The 
commissioner  of  agriculture  of  the  State 
of  Georgia  has  tried  in  every  way  possi- 
ble to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  au- 
thorities. Several  times  he  asked  for  some 
help  in  poultry  inspection  and  was  denied 
iL  Georgia  has  been  a  leader  among  the 
States  in  meat  inspection.  I  certainly 
congratulate  the  gentleman  frc«n  Geor- 
gia for  bringing  this  matter  out.  I  would 
like  to  endorse  his  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLYNT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Fltnt].  His  remarks  are  timely, 
and  this  is  a  good  Illustration  of  the  ex- 
ample of  a  State  which  has  shouldered  its 
responsibility  and  done  it  well. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  The  bill  which  the  House 
passed  was  fully  debated  and  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, The  niles  under  which  the  amend- 
ments were  debated  provided  ample  time 
for  any  Member  to  be  heard. 

Today  this  bill  comes  up  under  some- 
what unusual  drcmnstances  when  the 


Members  of  the  House  do  not  have  be- 
fore them  copies  ot  the  conference  re- 
port or  the  statement  of  the  managers. 
I  recognize  that  the  statement  of  the 
managers  was  read  and  that  a  few  copies 
have  been  available  to  Members  upon  re- 
quest. 

When  the  statement  of  the  managers 
was  reed,  there  was  a  small  attendance 
in  the  House  and  such  attendance  has 
not  increased  substantially  during  the  50 
minutes  which  have  already  been  used. 
It  is  therefore  quite  likely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  larger  nimiber  of  Members  are 
more  aware  of  the  propaganda  which 
has  been  circulated  about  this  bill  than 
they  are  about  the  conference  report 
itself. 

As  I  stated  earUer  in  my  remarks,  the 
question  of  wholesome  meat  products  Is 
not  a  novel  question  as  far  as  we  in  Geor- 
gia are  concerned.  We  are  proud  of  the 
high  standards  of  meat  inspection  which 
have  been  promulgated  and  enforced  by 
the  general  assembly  and  department 
of  agricultiu-e  of  our  State.  As  a  result  of 
these  high  standards,  Georgia  has  be- 
come a  leading  shipper  of  meat  products 
of  many  varieties.  Decades  of  experience 
have  convinced  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  consumers  of  the  high  quality  of  the 
meat  products  of  Georgia  and  the  State 
approval  on  the  package  of  meat  prod- 
ucts indicating  that  such  products  were 
produced  in  Georgia  has  long  been  ac- 
cepted as  an  emblem  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity and  wholesomeness. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  commissioner 
of  agriculture  of  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Phil  Campbell  informed  me  that  he  had 
been  threated  by  ofHcials  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agricultrrre  if  he  persisted  in 
his  opposition  to  the  pending  substitute 
to  the  original  Purcell  bill.  These  ttireats 
were  in  the  nature  that  Federal  inspec- 
tors would  undertake  smear  campaigns 
and  a  series  of  harassing  actions  against 
him,  other  State  agriculture  commission- 
ers who  shared  his  views  and  the  Inspec- 
tion services  which  were  administered 
under  such  departments.  He  further  In- 
formed me  that  more  than  2  weeks  of 
spot  checks  by  USDA  inspectors,  Instead 
of  producing  evidence  of  low-grade  in- 
spection standards,  produced  evidence 
of  very  high  standards  of  inspection  and 
processing  in  the  Georgia  plants. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
original  Purcell  bill  CBR.  12144) ,  intro- 
duced with  the  full  approval  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the  admin- 
istration, has  now  been  scuttled  and  we 
are  today  confronted  with  a  conference 
report  which  few  Members  of  the  House 
other  than  the  conferees  themselves 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study. 

Of  course  I  want  the  very  highest 
standards  of  meat  Inspection  for  all 
meat  products  regardless  of  the  State  in 
which  they  are  processed.  I  believed 
then  and  I  believe  now  that  HJl.  12144 
as  originally  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  was  the  best  possible  step 
in  that  direction. 

It  provided  the  best  elements  of  a 
strong  partnership  between  the  I^ederal 
Government  and  the  State  to  accomplish 
that  objective.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
conference  report  win  accomplish  this. 

We  have  seen  many  hurtances  esxiedal- 


ly  in  the  field  of  agricultural  research 
where  Increased  funds  by  the  Federal 
Government  have  imfortunately  result- 
ed In  corresponding  reduction  of  funds 
provided  by  the  States. 

The  provisions  of  this  conference  re- 
port could  eventually  preempt  the  field 
of  meet  inspection  with  the  result  that 
the  effective  efforts  of  local,  municipal, 
and  State  inspection  systems  may  be 
abandoned. 

We  are  not  certain  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  alone  can  do  the  Job  which 
needs  to  be  done.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  as  many  as  5,000  new  Federal  in- 
spectors may  be  required  and  may  be 
required  on  short  notice.  If  this  happens, 
it  is  very  probable  that  many  qualified 
persons  will  be  employed  who  will  be 
incapable  of  adequately  inspecting  meat 
products.  The  result  could  be  very  seri- 
ous. 

I  support  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation but  a  comparison  of  the  language 
of  the  House  passed  bill  and  the  lan- 
guage of  this  conference  report  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
original  House-passed  bill  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  consumers  of  meat 
products. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  TiERjrAN]. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup- 
porter of  the  Smlth-Foley  amendment 
to  the  recent  Meat  Inspection  Act  passed 
by  the  House,  I  am  delighted  that  the 
House-Senate  conference  has  reported 
a  stronger  bill  than  originally  approved 
by  the  Hoiise.  Although  one  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl  was 
dropped  in  conference — the  Governor's 
waiver — I  feel  that  the  House  should 
enact  this  legislation  without  delay.  The 
conference  measure  is  a  real  victory  for 
the  American  consimner  who  has  too 
often  and  too  long  been  disregarded  by 
the  meatpacking  industry. 

During  my  college  days.  I  remember 
reading  an  expose  by  Upton  Sinclair  of 
the  conditions  In  the  meatpacking  In- 
dustry In  his  novel  "The  Jungle."  This 
book  so  graphically  portrayed  the  hor- 
rors of  the  meatpacking  trust  that  It 
eventually  led  to  a  full-scale  Govern- 
ment Investigation  which  created  a  cli- 
mate of  public  concern  and  in  turn  led 
to  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1906.  Al- 
though this  act  was  a  model  of  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  legislation  In 
Its  day.  It  only  covered,  as  we  know, 
meat  Involved  in  Interstate  conunerce. 
Today.  60  years  later,  meat  products 
are  still  not  subject  to  this  Inspection 
If  State  lines  are  not  crossed,  and  con- 
ditions in  some  segments  of  the  Intra- 
state meat  Industry  are  scarcely  better 
than  Is  described  In  "The  Jungle." 

Like  most  consumers,  I  have  assumed 
that  modem  meatpacking  concerns — out 
of  consideration  for  the  health  of  their 
own  customers — would  adhere  closely  to 
Federal  standards  whether  or  not  they 
were  covered  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Act 
of  1906.  I  do  not  think  this  was  naivete 
on  my  part.  I  just  did  not  realize  that 
for  many  in  the  meatpacking  Industry, 
health  la  fine  but  fflth  pays  dividends. 
I  was  appealed  to  read  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture's  survey  that  9  million  or 
more  pounds  of  meat — 15  percent  of  all 
slaughtered  meat  and  25  percent  of  all 
processed  meat — ^Is  subject  only  to  State 
inspection.  No  one  can  read  this  sad 
record  of  the  meat  Uidustry  neglect  and 
disregard  for  consiuner  health  and  not 
be  outraged. 

I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  the  water 
content  of  some  processed  meats  also 
were  fovmd  to  nm  sometimes  as  much  as 
500  to  600  percent  more  than  the  fed- 
erally accepted  maximum. 

In  effect,  what  was  happening  was  that 
the  consumer  was  busring  water  at  meat 
prices. 

Perhaps  the  most  sickening  aspect  of 
the  Clarkson  report  Is  that  part  which 
brings  to  light  the  fact  that  some  slaugh- 
terers and  processors  are  engaged  in 
what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  4-D 
trade — that  is,  meat  that  is  taken  from 
disabled,  diseased,  dead,  and  dying  ani- 
mals. I  am  horrified  to  know  that  this 
kind  of  meat  which  imder  Federal  in- 
spection is  classified  as  unfit  for  human 
consimiptlon  has  been  sold  to  many  un- 
witting consimiers  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  my  State,  Rhode 
Island,  I  am  most  reassured  by  a  recent 
letter  from  Dr.  Joseph  Cannon,  the  di- 
rector of  the  Rhode  Island  Department 
of  Health  in  which  he  stated  that  no 
4-D  cattle  have  been  slaughtered  in 
Rhode  Island  nor  have  any  been  pur- 
chased by  any  Rhode  Island  buyer  at 
neighboring  livestock  auctions.  I  am  also 
happy  to  report  that  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment hearings  revealed  that  Rhode 
Island  Is  one  of  the  States  with  a  good 
mandatory  inspection  law. 

As  a  State  senator  in  the  Rhode  Island 
Legislature,  I  was  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  the  transfer  of  the  division  of  animal 
husban^Lry  from  the  department  of  agri- 
culture and  conservation  to  the  deptut- 
ment  of  health  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs. As  a  result  of  the  reorganization, 
a  division  of  animal  and  dairy  industry 
was  created  and  one  of  its  prime  activi- 
ties Is  the  enforcement  of  the  Rhode 
Island  slaughter  act.  Since  July  of  1963, 
meat  Inspection  activities  in  Rhode 
Island  have  been  under  the  direction  of  a 
full-time  public  veterinarian,  a  former 
employee  of  the  USDA  Meat  Inspection 
Division. 

Clearly,  the  revelations  of  the  Clark- 
son  report  reinforced  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  this  year  point  up  the 
need  for  this  legislation.  I  urge  the  House 
to  accept  this  conference  report  so  that 
this  legislation  can  be  signed  into  law 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  in- 
clude two  recent  articles  on  the  subject 
of  meat  Inspection : 

IFrom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  2,   1967] 

Toward  Satkr  BIxat 

(By  WUUam  M.  Blair) 

Washington. — Consumers    have    assumed 

for  years  that  the  Federal  meat  Inspection 

law  protected  them  against  fllthj,  diseased 

or  adulterated  meat. 

This  Is  true  for  much  of  the  meat  they 
buy,  but  substantial  quantities  of  meat  and 
meat  products  are  not  federally  Inspected. 
Consumers  have  learned  from  the  current 
CongressloiLal  hassle  that  Federal  Inspection 
applies  only  to  meat  sold  across  state  lines 
and  that  soine  0  miUloa  or  more  pounds — 


15  per  cent  of  aU  slaughtered  meat  and  26 
per  cent  of  aU  processed  meat — ^is  subject 
only  to  state  lnsi>ectlon.  If  any. 

It  Is  tills  Intrastate  meat,  produced  and 
sold  wholly  within  states,  that  has  produced 
for  years  the  conflict  In  the  states,  the  meat 
Industry  and  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Administration's  growing  emphasis  on  con- 
svimer  affairs  and  the  widening  consumer- 
orientation  of  Congress  brought  the  prob- 
lem to  a  head  this  year  because  of  the  op- 
position of  agricultural  interests. 

The  conflict  had  been  raging  before  Con- 
gress heard  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  of  1963  and  another  this  year  such 
as  this  one  on  a  plant  not  federaUy  in- 
spected: "Abscessed  beef  and  pork  Uvers 
and  parasitic  Infested  Uvers  mixed  with  edi- 
ble products."  Or  "Mold  and  slime  in  coolers 
and  debris  and  trash  mixed  throtighout  the 
plant."  Or  meat  was  dragged  across  the  floor 
with  "vermin  droppings"  and  "No  window 
screens — flies  abundantly  present." 

SEEK    MODKENIZATION 

Two  years  ago  the  Administration  sought 
to  "modernize"  the  basic  1906  Federal  meat 
inspection  law  that  resulted  from  Upton 
Sinclair's  exposure  of  meat  industry  condi- 
tions In  "The  Jungle."  The  Administration 
wanted  to  get  at  the  purveyors  of  rotten, 
adulterated  meat  and  even  horse  products 
and  products  from  the  4-D — dead,  dying, 
diseased  and  disabled — animals.  It  was  sty- 
mied, however,  without  readUy  available 
proof  that  the  meat  moved  In  Interstate 
commerce. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  a  few  voices 
were  hecutl  within  the  meat  Industry  saying 
that  the  Intrastate  situation  had  to  be 
cleaned  up,  and  that  if  the  states  didn't 
do  It,  the  pressure  on  Congress  could  result 
in  stringent  Federal  action. 

Involved  in  thU  was  the  beUef  that  If  the 
Federal  Government  took  over  aU  meat  in- 
spection, the  cost,  now  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  shifted  to  the  industry.  The 
industry  also  saw  more  Federal  encroach- 
ment and  regulation  of  business. 

Advancing  technology,  rapid  transporta- 
tion and  communications,  competitive  mar- 
keting and  new  food  preservation  methods 
have  revolutionized  the  meat  industry. 
Slau^tering  and  other  plants  have  been 
decentralized  and  specialized  and  located 
near  large  consiuner  markets.  This  has 
caused  a  growth  of  intrastate  plants  because 
they  do  not  have  to  ship  across  state  lines 
to  get  at  markets. 

Although  some  sUtes  have  sought  to  meet 
the  growing  problem  of  unlnsi>ected  meat, 
few  have  the  needed  manpower  and  financial 
resources. 

The  Administration's  approach  has  been 
to  offer  the  states  money  aid  to  upgrade  in- 
spection systems,  whether  mandatory  or  vol- 
untary, and  to  install  systems  in  states  with- 
out inflection  statutes. 

The  Industry,  fearing  consumer  backlash 
and  more  Government  regulation,  accepted 
this  Federal-state  cooperative  approach  In  a 
House-passed  bill  this  session.  But  the  case 
against  widespread  filthy  conditions  built  up 
again  and  forced  considerations  ot  stronger 
measures  in  the  Senate. 

After  the  House  passed  its  bill  and  defeated 
an  effort  to  put  an  estimated  9,000  of  the 
16,000  plants  under  Federal  inspection  im- 
mediately. Senator  Walter  F.  Mondale,  Demo- 
crat of  Minnesota,  moved  to  get  all  meat 
under  Federal  inspection. 

A  "BPOXUK" 

.  In  a  role  as  a  "spoUer,"  he  knew  that  such 
a  bUl  might  f  aU,  leaving  consumers  with  no 
bill  at  all.  He  succeeded  in  strengthening  a 
Senate  biU  to  give  the  states  two  years  to 
shape  up  or  face  Federal  intervention.  "Hie 
meat  industry  accepted  this  "■tick"  to  prod 
the  states  into  action. 
Oomfuslon  resulted,  bowever,  when  Batty 


Pumess,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Consumers  Affairs,  gave  the  Mondale  bill 
unqualified  endorsement  while  other  Presi- 
dential assistants  wtfe  still  divided  over 
whether  wey  should  go  for  the  strongest  biU 
or  for  a  bill  that  Congress  would  pass. 

The  Senate  bill  retains  the  House  "carrot" 
of  matching  Federal  grants  to  help  states 
gain  inspection  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
standards.  It  gives  the  states  two  years  to 
meet  the  Federal  standards  or  face  a  take- 
over of  inspection  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, but  the  Secretary  may  add  a  third 
year  of  "grace"  if  he  finds  progress  being 
made  by  a  state  on  its  own  system.  A  Gover- 
nor could  waive  the  time  period  and  put  his 
state  under  Federal  inspection  immediately. 
Further,  the  Secretary  Is  empowered  to  seize 
unwholesome  meat  and  seek  a  court  injtmc- 
tlon  to  close  a  plant  if  he  considers  the  plant 
a  menace  to  health. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  wiU  meet  this 
week  to  reconcile  their  difference  after  the 
House  refused  to  instruct  Its  conferees  to 
accept  the  Senate  version. 
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[From  the  Wilmington, 
Journal,  Dec.  2, 
UNrrxD  States  Indicts  Two  Mkat  Fnucs  Hxbk 
A  federal  grand  Jury  in  Wilmington  re- 
turned a  30-oount  Indictment  yesterday 
against  two  Wilmington  slaughterboxises  and 
a  Philadelphia  meat  firm,  charging  violations 
of  federal  meat  inspections  laws. 

Goldberg  Bros,  of  South  Market  Street  and 
Morris  and  Alec  Goldberg,  Its  president  and 
vice  president,  respectively,  were  charged  in 
10  counts. 

They  are  accused  of  causing  tran^xirtation 
of  a  quantity  of  meat  that  had  not  been 
Inspected  and  examined  and  marked  as  "In- 
spected and  passed"  as  required  by  the  fed- 
eral law  and  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
regulations. 

The  violations,  according  to  the  indict- 
ments, occurred  In  connection  with  meat 
being  transported  from  WUmington  to  PhUa- 
delphla  between  February  and  August  In 
1966. 

Sidney  Hendler,  operator  of  a  slaughter- 
house at  737  S.  Market  St.,  was  named  In  a 
similar  10-count  Indictment  charging;  similar 
offenses  over  the  same  |>erlod  of  time. 

The  Indictment  also  accused  Morton  Provi- 
sion Co.  of  PMladelpkhla  and  Morton  Gekoskl, 
its  president  and  manager,  In  10  counts  of 
transporting  the  meat  bought  from  the  Gold- 
bergs and  Hendler. 

The  Goldbergs  are  aUeged  to  have  shipped 
42,670  pounds  of  meat  and  1,333  additional 
pieces  of  meat. 

Hendler's  indictment  Involved  14,402% 
pounds  and  673  pieces. 

Federal  law  prohibits  transportation,  offer- 
ing for  transportation,  receiving  or  causing 
to  be  transported  from  one  state  to  another 
any  carcasses,  meat  or  meat  products,  which 
have  not  been  Inspected  and  examined  and 
marked  as  "Inspected  and  passed." 

The  penalty  on  conviction  for  the  mls- 
demeancK'  offense  Is  up  to  $10,000  in  fines, 
imprisonment  i^  to  two  years,  or  both. 

Asst.  U.S.  Atty  li.  Vincent  Bamunno  pre- 
pared and  presented  the  case  to  the  grand 
Jury.  Investigation  was  made  by  Clarence  O. 
CowglU  Jr.,  an  Agriculture  Depcu-tment  meat 
laws  Investigator,  and  Slgmund  P.  Zeitlin. 
a  special  agent  of  the  department. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Aitomsas 
[Mr.  Gathings]. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  has  been  a  real  pleasure 
and  a  privilege  to  serve  on  this  confer- 
ence with  such  a  fine  group  of  members 
of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  of  both 
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Houaes  of  Ckmgress.  I  oppose  the  confer- 
ence retwrt  on  tbe  ground  at  principle. 
The  ehah-man  of  oar  committee,  Hon. 
W.  R.  PoAGE.  of  Texas,  has  fought  ral- 
lantly  for  the  House  bill  as  he  believes 
it  to  be  In  the  best  interests  of  the  farmer, 
the  consumer,  the  pcu^er,  and  the  meat 
dealer.  I  commend  him  for  a  splendid 
job.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  associated 
with  such  an  able  leadership  as  that  ex- 
empItQed  by  Chairman  Poage  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  Page  Belcher, 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Belcher  is  a  stalwart, 
courageous  legislator.  As  for  Mr.  Poage, 
he  is  "Mr.  Agriculture"  in  the  Nation. 
There  Is  no  one  who  could  run  a  close 
second  to  him  in  having  the  knowledge 
of  all  phases  of  farm  problems  as  that  of 
chairman  Bob  Poage,  of  Texas. 

In  commenting  with  respect  to  this 
legislation  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  superb  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  author  of  the  bill, 
Hon.  Graham  Purcell  of  Texas,  Repre- 
sentatives Catherine  May  and  Tom 
Foley  of  Washington,  Neal  Smith  of 
Iowa,  and  all  the  members  of  the  sub- 
cozpmittee  who  worked  tirelessly  and  dili- 
gently on  this  legislation. 

It  is  a  bobby  of  mine  to  buy  meat  over 
the  couirter.  I  engage  m  this  hobby  every 
Saturday.  I  feel  that  when  the  stamp, 
"Approved,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture," is  placed  on  fresh  meats  it  means 
something.  It  is  a  protectiSn  to  the  con- 
suming public  that  the  meat  is  whole- 
some. The  Meat  Inspection  Service  is  a 
great  organization  and  has  served  the 
Interests  of  the  people  commendably  and 
weli  However,  the  State  Inspectors,  too, 
have  performed  their  jobs  with  credit 
and  distinction.  The  House  blU  recog- 
nized the  good  In  both  State  and  Federal 
inspection  services.  The  House  bill  was 
endorsed  by  all  segments  of  the  industry 
Including  the  farmer,  the  commissioners 
of  agriculture,  the  meatpackers  and 
dealers.  I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  that 
you  do  not  have  to  go  to  Washington 
with  every  human  111  that  befalls  the 
American  people.  The  50  States  In  this 
Union  are  close  to  the  people  themselves 
and  should  be  recognized  when  it  comes 
to  a  matter  of  dealing  in  intrastate  com- 
merce in  all  of  its  various  phases.  This  bill 
just  says  to  the  State,  "If  you  do  not  place 
ycwr  house  to  order  within  2  years,  or  an 
additional  1-year  period  of  grace,  a  3- 
year  period  of  time,  we  will  step  in  and 
do  the  job  for  you"  In  connection  with 
transactions  that  are  local  in  nature  and 
that  do  not  Involve  intrastate  commerce. 

The  legislation  as  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees will  in  time  mean  the  death  knell 
of  the  State  inspection  of  meats  that  do 
not  cross  state  Unes.  This  is  a  bad  situa- 
tion that  wUl  result  from  the  approval  of 
this  legislation. 

■When  we  speak  of  tlie  success  of  the 
Federal  meat  Inspection  program,  and 
It  has  been  a  success,  I  cannot  see  that 
there  should  be  a  monopoly  in  the  hands 
of  the  FedertU  Oovemment  to  Oils  field. 
There  Is  no  monopoly  when  It  comes 
to  the  matter  of  cimiriflcatfcm  of  cotton. 
The  cotton  classing  senrlce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  a  great  tnstl- 
totlan  rendering  flee  senloes  to  the  eot- 
ton  farmers  to  the  Nation,  but  It  is  recog- 
nized full  wen  that  prtnite  oonoems  have 


cotton  classers  whose  classifications  are 
readily  apivoved  by  the  UJB.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  ofBdals.  State  meat 
inspectors  have  and  do  perform  similar 
meritorious  services. 

It  is  estimated  that  $8  million  addi- 
tional funds  would  be  required  or  re- 
quested for  the  Federal  meat  inspection 
service  for  the  rematoder  of  the  ciurrent 
fiscal  year.  This  money  will  be  spent 
largely  to  totrastate  operations. 

I  have  doubts  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  conference  proposal.  I  will 
not  support  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
the  able  and  disttogulshed  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Belcher],  who  de- 
scribed himself  as  the  defendant,  pre- 
sented the  case,  there  is  not  much  left 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  substantive 
matters  that  are  tovolved  to  this 
legislation. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  thtok  that  this  is  any  usual  Federal- 
State  matter.  This  is,  reaOly,  a  health 
matter.  There  is  no  part  of  the  entire 
United  States — and  do  not  be  fooled  by 
these  claims  that  there  are — that  Inso- 
far as  the  Federal  meat  inspection  stand- 
ards are  concerned,  will  measure  up  and 
meet  the  standards  of  Federal  inspection. 
Most  everycme  agreed  that  the  great 
State  of  California  does  the  best  job, 
but  they  do  not  enforce  their  law  as  well, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  labeltog 
provisions. 

Also,  I  want  to  refer  very  briefly  to  the 
States  rights  Eu-gument.  This  bill  does 
not  go  any  fiirther  toto  the  regulation  of 
sales  withto  a  State  than  do  laws  we 
already  have  with  reference  to  tobacco 
and  wheat  markettog  quotas.  Courts  held 
25  years  ago  that  a  farmer  to  Kansas 
was  subject  to  a  wheat  marketing  quota 
although  he  sold  no  wheat  outside  the 
State.  No  authority  contained  to  the 
bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conference  re- 
port goes  further  than  those  laws  per- 
taiiung  to  tobacco  and  wheat  legislation. 
So,  people  who  support  those  laws  cer- 
tainly are  to  no  position  to  complato 
about  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  to  this 
matter. 

Reference  was  made  here  to  a  bill  re- 
lattog  to  the  USDA  having  access  to 
plants  not  now  federally  inspected.  That 
right  of  access  is  immediate  upon  ttie 
President  slgntog  the  bill  and  would  not 
require  a  State  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  bin  proposed 
to  the  conference  report  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  the  bill  originally  passed  by 
the  House.  It  accomplishes  about  95  per- 
cent of  what,  to  my  opinion,  should  be 
done  and  over  a  period  of  3  years  will  up- 
grade the  meat  Inspection  system  to  this 
country  and  win  provide  the  protection 
consimiers  need.  This  bill  contains,  al- 
most word  for  word,  provisions  of  the  bill 
I  have  supported  relative  to  imported 
meat,  meat  from  rendertog  works  or  4-D 
meat,  labeltog,  and  additives.  It  win  re- 
quire that  Imported  meat  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards  thai  we  have  to  this  coun- 
tiy.  Some  people  have  recently  been 
aUeglng  that  the  Smith-Foley  and  Mon- 
dale-Montoya  bffls  did  not  provide  this 


protection.  That  was  an  absolutely  false 
aUegaUon  and,  to  fact,  both  of  those  bills 
and  the  House  passed  blU  provide  identi- 
cal requirements  for  inspection  of  plants 
from  which  meat  is  imported.  There  is 
no  2-  or  3-year  delay  to  these  provisions 
going  toto  effect  either. 

This  biU  requires  that  dead,  dytog,  dis- 
eased and  disabled  animals  not  be  sold 
for  human  consumption.  This  meat, 
which  is  usually  handled  through  ren- 
dertog plants,  must  be  denatured,  and 
after  the  bill  goes  toto  fuU  force  and 
effect,  the  processtog  plants  which  have 
been  exempt  from  Federal  inspection  will 
also  be  prohibited  from  brtngtog  this 
meat  withto  their  establishment  to  a  way 
enabltog  them  to  mix  it  with  other  meat. 

The  bin  also  prohibits  improper  label- 
ing and  fraud  in  labeling.  If  a  processor 
puts  chopped  lips,  chopped  hides,  lungs, 
flour  tmd  other  foreign  material  mto  the 
meat,  the  label  must  clearly  and  truth- 
fully show  that  fact  and  when  they  add 
so-percent  water  they  wiU  no*  be  aWe  to 
label  it  to  a  way  that  hides  that  fact. 

The  bill  also  protects  against  the  use 
of  some  extenders,  additives,  and  chemi- 
cals designed  to  fool  the  public  into 
thinktog  the  meat  is  fresher  than  it 
is  or  contains  less  imdesirable  qualities 
than  it  does. 

The  big  difference  between  this  bill  and 
the  biU  that  originally  passed  the  House 
is  that  it  does  require  that  plants  which 
have  not  been  federally  inspected  come 
up  to  Federal  standards  over  a  period  of 
a  maximum  of  3  years.  If  a  State  does 
not  provide  an  inspection  system  within 
that  period  which  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
Federal  system,  the  plants  wUl  be  sub- 
ject to  Federal  inspection  within  that 
State.  Many  of  these  plants  have  care- 
fuUy  avoided  Federal  inspection  through 
a  loophole  to  the  law  which  exempts  any 
plant,  regardless  of  size  and  regardless  of 
its  source  animals,  if  It  did  not  sen  meat 
to  customers  to  another  State.  When 
States  bring  their  Inspection  system  up 
to  Federal  standards,  these  plants  will 
no  longer  enjoy  the  unfair  competition 
that  they  had  and  wlU  no  longer  be  able 
to  bUk  the  public  by  pawning  off  Inferior 
and  mislabeled  meat. 

Under  the  Smlth-Foley  bffl  which  we 
considered  to  the  House,  the  largest  of 
these  plants  would  have  been  tounedi- 
ately  placed  imder  Federal  Inspection. 
Under  the  bin  finally  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate these  nonfederally  Inspected  plants 
would  have  a  maximum  period  of  3  years 
to  come  up  to  Federal  standards  and  in 
the  toterim  3  years,  three  principle  tools 
would  be  used  to  give  some  measure  of 
protection  against  the  bad  ones. 

One  tool  Is  access  by  the  USDA  so 
that  people  can  be  Informed  as  to  their 
practices  and  to  avoid  to  some  extent 
the  meat  from  those  plants  that  are  not 
operattog  under  sanitary  conditions  and 
are  mislabeling  their  products.  This  tool 
Is  retained  In  the  bUl  now  before  us. 

Another  tool  Is  a  provision  that  when 
the  USDA  finds  a  plant  selltog  adulter- 
ated meat  and  followtog  practices  en- 
dangering the  health  of  people,  under 
certato  procedures  the  plants  can  be  re- 
quired to  come  up  to  Federal  standards 
before  the  3-year  period  has  expired. 
This  provision  has  also  been  retained. 

Another  tool  which  was  to  the  Senate 
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bUl  which  has  been  dropped  by  the  con- 
ferees was  a  provision  which  permitted 
the  Ghjvemor  to  turn  responsibility  over 
to  the  Federal  Inspection  system  before 
the  2-  or  3 -year  period  has  expired.  It 
would  not  have  prevented  the  State  from 
taking  jurisdiction  back  at  a  later  time. 
I  still  think  this  was  a  good  provision. 
This  tool  would  have  had  a  salutory 
effect  to  two  special  ways:  First,  where 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  head 
of  the  tospectlon  system  has  not  been 
doing  a  good  job,  the  Governor  could 
have  said,  "straighten  up  the  situation 
or  I  win  ask  for  Federal  inspection"; 
and  second,  where  plants  have  been  mis- 
labeling and  following  bad  prswitices, 
they  would  know  they  must  change  their 
ways  or  the  Governor,  who  might  be 
more  responsive  to  public  demand  and 
more  apt  to  be  sensitive  to  public  health 
needs,  could  make  them  subject  to  Fed- 
eral Inspection  right  away.  This  lever- 
age has  been  omitted  by  the  conferees. 
However,  the  other  two  tools  are  stiU 
In  the  bUl  and  wUl  help  to  bridge  the 
gap  during  the  next  3  years.  During  this 
period  of  time  any  one  in  doubt  can 
refuse  to  buy  meat  that  does  rwt  bear 
the  Federal  inspection  seal,  and  to  that 
way,  can  feel  safe. 

The  bin  on  a  whole  makes  a  great 
stride  forward  for  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers and  producers  to  this  country.  It 
is  a  good  bill  for  farmers  because  it  will 
stop  the  loss  of  billions  of  pounds  of 
market  by  consumers  unknowtogly  buy- 
ing great  amounts  of  foreign  and  to- 
ferior  material  and  water  to  their  meat 
to  place  of  wholesome  meat  products.  It 
will  certainly  also  be  good  for  the  health 
of  the  Nation.  Just  because  there  is  a 
waittog  period  for  some  plants,  the  dirty 
meat  purveyors  need  not  think  they  can 
relax.  Some  of  us  are  going  to  be  vigor- 
ously exercising  some  oversight  func- 
tions, scanning  the  reports  and  toforma- 
tlon  available  and  exposing  them  for 
what  they  are. 

I  thtok  the  biU  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  consimiers  have  had  In 
recent  years.  WhUe  the  Members  and 
committees  of  Congress  should  be  vigi- 
lant and  exercise  oversight  functions  on  a 
oontlnutog  basis,  the  biU  provides  the 
legal  machtoery  that  can  bring  our  to- 
spectlon system  up  to  the  standards  that 
the  American  people  deserve  in  this  day 
and  age. 

A  considerable  effort  by  a  good  many 
people  is  required  to  pass  a  biU  as  com- 
prehensive as  this  one  and  as  vigorously 
opposed  as  it  has  been.  It  has  been  op- 
posed both  by  representatives  of  nonfed- 
eraUy  Inspected  plants  and  by  State 
secretaries  of  agriculture  who  have  seen 
fit  to  ow»se  the  Federtd  government 
cleaning  up  a  mess  which  they  have 
failed  to  clean  up  themselves.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PtrRCELLl, 
chairman  of  the  appropriate  subcommit- 
tee, scheduled  and  held  hearings  to 
which  this  situation  was  originally  de- 
veloped. The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  PoAGEl  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  and  even  though  he 
has  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to  this 
bin  has  not  sought  to  prevent  the  will 
of  Congress  from  eventually  betog  felt. 
AU  of  the  Members  know  there  have 


been    committee    chairmen    who    have 
sought  to  prevent  the  wUl  of  Congress 
from    being    expressed,   but   Chairman 
POACE  did  not  attempt  to  delay  meetings 
of  the  conference  committee  or  prevent 
bringing  this  bill  back  to  the  House.  Two 
leading  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Montoya, 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  Mr. 
MoNDALE,  worked  very,  very  hard  on  this 
bill  during  the  period  it  was  in  that  body, 
and  I  personally  know  they  worked  all 
through  at  least  one  weekend  trytog  to 
find  a  formula  that  would  do  the  job  and 
also  pass  the  Seriate.  Their  grasp  of  the 
subject  matter  was  tremendous  and  their 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  House  biU 
without  strengthening  features  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  eventuaUy 
have  a  bill  as  good  as  the  one  we  are 
passing    today.    The    gentleman    from 
Washtogton    [Mr.  Foley!    was  an  ag- 
gressive stalwart  to  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  a  strong  biU.  He  has 
worked  vigorously  over  a  long  period  and 
given  the  kind  of  extraordinary  service 
that  the  great  unorganized  horde  of  con- 
sumers in  this  country  too  seldom  receive 
from  public  ofBclals.  Many  provisions  of 
the  bill  reflect  his  influence  and  hard 
work.  Cosponsors  of  legislation,  toclud- 
ing  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Gttde,  Mr.  Dow,  Mr. 
Feighan.   Mr.   Green    of   Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Sullivan,  and  others  made  contri- 
butions and  some  made  special  efforts  to 
inform  the  people   of   their  particular 
area. 

The  result  of  action  on  biUs  that  In- 
volve consumers,  who  are  so  toadequately 
represented  on  a  day-to-day  basis,  many 
times  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
the  consumers  are  informed  enough  to 
cause  them  to  express  their  optolons  vig- 
orously. Those  opposed  to  consumer  bills 
are  usually  weU  organized  with  expert 
representatives  on  the  scene.  Newspaper 
reporters  such  as  Nick  Kotz,  Tom  Leach, 
Jim  Adams,  and  a  few  others  wrote  arti- 
cles with  such  clarity  that  this  complicat- 
ed and  comprehensive  bin  could  be  un- 
derstood well  enough  so  that  constitu- 
ents began  to  write  to  their  Congressmen 
on  this  bin.  This  was  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary togredlent.  Consiuners  representa- 
tive, Ralph  Nader,  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  on  Consumers  Affairs, 
Betty  Pumess,  and  others  spoke  out  on 
the  matter  and  representatives  of  some 
of  the  organizations  with  large  member- 
ships, such  as  some  of  the  labor  imions, 
informed  their  members  as  to  what  the 
facts  were  in  the  situation.  It  reaUy  takes 
the  interest  of  a  lot  of  people  to  pass  a 
bill  such  as  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
consumer  should  thank  tliose  I  have 
mentioned  who  worked  on  the  bill  in 
the  years  to  come. 

I  urge  that  the  conference  report  be 
adopted  and  that  the  blU  be  passed. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  distto- 
gulshed gentleman  from  Idaho  [Blr.  Han- 
sen!. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  very 
briefly  and  very  quickly  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

First  of  aU,  once  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  tovolved  with  the  States,  what  la 


to  this  legislation  which  would  cause  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  become  imto- 
volved  at  such  time  as  a  State  may  decide 
to  todependently  handle  Its  own  tospec- 
tlon program? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  That  Is  to  be  found  on 
page  36  of  the  copy  of  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  2147.  that  we  are  using  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  particularly  pototed  out 
on  page  37  to  Une  4.  It  provides  that  when 
the  Secretary  ftods  that  there  Is  ade- 
quate Inspection  on  the  State  level  he 
then  shaU  withdraw  the  Federal  ta- 
spector  from  that  State. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Also,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion of  the  gentlemtin: 

As  far  as  State  participation  is  con- 
cerned, it  wUl  be  50  percent.  There  are 
some  28  States  that  have  fuU  State  to- 
spectlon both  post  mortem  and  ante 
mortem.  I  would  like  to  toquire  how 
much  of  an  additional  bvu-den  this  might 
create  on  the  Department  of  Agricultme 
when  they  are  already  spending  $48  mil- 
lion for  meat  inspection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  We  have  estimates 
which  range  from,  I  beUeve,  $20  million 
up  to  $40  mlUion  a  year  that  this  bill 
may  cost  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  There  is  no 
firm  firure? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  It  wlU  cost  much  less 
with  the  States  participating. 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  The  time  hav- 
ing expired  I  plan  to  submit  further  ques- 
tions at  a  later  date  which  I  hope  will  be 
answered  to  show  legislative  totent. 

Mr.  PUCrNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  conference  report  I  have 
supported  this  legislation  from  the  very 
toception  because  I  beUeve  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  the  highest  degree 
of  protection  to  the  food  they  consume. 

Too  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  too  many 
meat  processors  used  todescribable  meth- 
ods to  processtog  meat.  These  irresponsi- 
ble processors  have  brought  great  prob- 
lems on  those  reputable  meat  processors 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  tastaU 
adequate  sanitation  fadUtles  to  provide 
maximum  health  protection  for  their 
customers. 

This  legislation  wiU  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward establishing  decent  meat  Inspection 
procedures  for  aU  meat  processors  so  that 
American  consumers  can  be  confident  in 
the  piu-chase  of  meat. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant bills  in  this  session  and  I  am  proud 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  conference  report  on  the  meat  In- 
spection bill.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  the  highest  possible  measure 
of  protection  for  their  food  and  food 
products.  They  enjoy  today  the  best  sys- 
tem of  meat  tospectlon  to  the  world  but 
It  Is  stin  not  as  good  as  It  can  be.  This 
conference  report  will  help  strengthen 
the  cause  of  adequate  meat  tospectlon 
and  consimier  protection  and  should  be 
approved. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smtth!  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Foley]  for 
whose  amendment  I  voted  when  the 
bin  was  under  consideration  to  the  House. 
Their  amendm^it  was  not  accepted,  but 
they  persisted  In  their  fight  for  a  strong 
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bill  and  they  won.  This  bill  Is  in  great 
measure  a  tribute  to  their  determination 
and  their  work. 

It  is  now  a  good  bill.  It  will  provide 
much  more  protection  for  the  fine  men, 
women,  and  children  of  America.  I  urge 
Members  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  now  being  considered 
by  the  House.  I  congratulate  the  con- 
ferees for  bringing  back  to  the  House  a 
stronger  bill  than  the  one  that  passed 
the  House  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  am  glad 
that  the  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
and  adopted  many  of  the  amendments 
that  were  adopted  by  the  other  body  that 
make  this  bill  a  much  better  vehicle  for 
the  proper  Inspection  of  meat.  The  con- 
suming public  is  entitled  to  the  best 
possible  protection  and  the  Congress 
should  not  settle  for  less. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  there  Is  no  State  In  the  Nation  that 
comes  up  to  the  Federal  standards  re- 
specting inspection  of  meat.  The  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  will  greatly  assist 
in  bringing  State  standards  up  to  the 
Federal  regulations.  This  bUl  is  a  victory 
for  the  consiuner.  I  trust  that  it  will  be 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
once  again,  we  are  seeing  the  positive  re- 
sult that  comes  from  allowing  the  House 
to  work  its  will  and  by  allowing  free  dis- 
cussion and  open  debate  in  the  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  12144  and  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  today.  The  other  House 
has  had  the  same  opportimity  to  work  its 
will.  As  often  Is  the  case,  the  Senate  dis- 
agrees with  the  House  and  when  this 
happens  we  have  the  unusual  technique 
to  use  the  talents  of  both  Houses  by  pro- 
viding for  a  conference  committee.  At 
the  conference  committee  meetings  most 
often,  as  In  this  case,  the  best  talents  and 
experience  of  both  Houses  are  brought 
together.  There  is  opportunity  for  "give 
and  take."  There,  also,  we  find  respect  for 
the  integrity  and  best  judgments  of  both 
Houses.  There  we  find  the  spirit  of  com- 
prcxnlse  which  Is  the  essence  of  good  leg- 
islation often  at  Its  best.  This  is  certainly 
a  tribute  to  our  system  and  the  present 
leadership  of  the  committees. 

This  problem  of  meat  inspection  is  a 
serious  one.  Many  of  us  have  been  aware 
of  this  for  a  long  time.  Because  of  public 
interest  stirred  by  newspapers,  periodi- 
cals, the  other  media,  and  the  rekindled 
Interest  of  the  Agriculture  C(»nmlttee 
members  we  were  finally  successful  in 
getting  the  great  Hoxise  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  act  favorably  on  proposals 
for  legislation.  After  weeks  of  testimony, 
discussion,  and  evaluating  and,  finally,  of 
Judgment,  the  House  brought  out  the  bill 
that  resulted  in  the  legislation  passed  to- 
day. This  bill,  Itself,  as  voted  out  by  the 
committee  originally  was  a  good  ap- 
proach, a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  was  my  feeling  that  in  the  long  run,  be- 
cause of  a  change  of  representation  in  all 
State  legislatures,  this  bill  would  have 
been  adequate.  However,  there  were  those 
who  said  they  wanted  a  stronger  bill  and 
so  when  the  bill  was  brought  to  the 
House,  the  bill  was  granted  a  rule  that 
would  provide  an  c«>portunlty  for  those 
who  believed  there  was  room  for  Improve- 


ment to  have  their  day  in  court.  After 
thorough  debate  of  an  amendment  in  the 
terms  of  its  authors  to  improve  the  bill, 
the  House,  by  a  substantial  vote  majority, 
voted  to  disagree.  This  was  not  a  record 
vote  and  those  who  supported  this  pro- 
vision did  not  choose  to  make  a  record 
vote  of  it  when  we  went  into  session.  But 
to  accept  the  Judgment  of  the  House,  the 
vote  then  carried  with  one  dissenting 
vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  those 
who  after  that  vote  claim  that  those  who 
disagreed  with  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee version  of  the  bill  were  voting  for  a 
dirty  meat  bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  un- 
fortunate and  really  it  is  "dirty  politics" 
for  those  people  to  make  that  charge  and 
claim  it  as  a  fact,  for  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  Every  Member, 
myself  included,  wanted  Improvement  in 
this  area.  In  my  own  case,  I  pled  with 
the  members  of  the  committee  to  bring 
out  some  form  of  legislation  that  would 
insxu-e  the  public  we  had  a  concern  that 
we  knew  there  was  a  problem  and  that 
we  were  wiUing  to  apply  our  talents  to- 
ward its  solution  and  I  reiterate  that  I 
am  grateful  this  Congress  finally  saw  fit 
to  present  a  bill  and  to  provide  for  some 
positive  solutions. 

Some  of  these  discussions  both  on  the 
floor  and  in  certain  publications  were 
unfair  and  resulted,  imfortunately,  in  the 
public  losing  some  confidence  in  a  sys- 
tem that  provides  for  more  wholesome 
food,  better  quality  food  and  at  a  more 
reasonable  price  than  is  provided  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  These  charges 
and  coimtercharges  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  prices  of  meat  on  the  market  at 
a  time  when  the  farmer's  Income  is  al- 
ready far  too  low,  at  a  time  when  the  par- 
ity price  Index  is  down.  To  indiscrimi- 
nately criticize  packing  plants  on  a  blan- 
ket basis  has  played  and  was  the  major 
influence  in  diminishing  the  consumption 
of  meat  and,  thus,  lowering  livestock 
prices.  These  indiscriminate  accusations 
of  "dirty  meat"  and  Implication  that 
most  of  the  operators  were  careless  in  ob- 
serving sanitary  rules  and  regulations 
simply  was  not  true  and,  therefore, 
It  is — and  I  reiterate — "dirty  politics." 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  political  career 
I  have  visited  every  plant  that  I  know 
of  that  processes  meat  in  my  district  and 
I  can  say  without  exception,  every  one  of 
the  operations  I  have  seen  and  know 
about  is  clean  and  operated  by  honorable 
men  and  patronized  by  the  best  pro- 
ducers of  meat  in  the  world,  the  Iowa 
farmer.  All  of  them,  like  most  of  the 
business  community  and  all  asiiects  of 
our  free  enterprise  system,  are  dedicated 
to  serving  the  public  interest,  to  produce 
the  very  best  products  and  give  the  best 
service  at  the  very  lowest  cost.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  say,  and  should  say 
more  often,  that  In  America  we  have  a 
system  that  produces  more  high  quality 
food  under  more  sanitary  conditions  and 
at  a  lower  cost,  when  you  compare  the 
percentage  of  take-home  pay  required  to 
buy  food  than  can  be  credited  to  any 
other  system  or  any  other  part  of  this 
world.  This  Is  made  possible  as  we  all 
know  through  the  ingenious  system  we 
call  the  free  enterprise  system.  In  fact, 
I  am  very  proud  to  r^wrii  the  Oscar 


Mayer  plant  I  have  visited  many  times 
is  one  of  the  finest  and  cleanest  facili- 
ties for  food  production.  They  have  had 
Federal  Inspection  for  as  long  as  I  can 
remember,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  when  you 
study  this  operation  that  they  go  far  be- 
yond Federal  or  State  requirements  un- 
der the  law.  This  I  am  sure,  is  true,  also, 
of  the  other  plants  in  the  First  Ettstrict! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting  for  the  con- 
ference report,  not  because  I  think  it  is 
a  perfect  bill,  nor  do  I  admit  it  will  take 
care  of  all  the  problems,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  philosophies  in  the  House  ver- 
sion which  envision  the  partnership  of 
Federal  and  State  Inspection  is  very  val- 
uable and  is  the  strongest  feature  of  this 
bill. 

The  net  result  of  this  biU  will  be  for 
the  public — a  development  of  a  situation 
that  was  for  the  most  part,  very  good,  to 
one  that  makes  it  much  better.  The  pub- 
lic should  be  grateful  and  I  think  most  of 
the  public  will  be — that  the  House,  espe- 
cially in  its  wisdom,  had  a  major  role  in 
allowing  the  House  to  work  Its  will  with- 
out submitting  to  imdue  and  unfair  pres- 
sures. It  is  my  conviction  that  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  House,  that  I  know  of,  at  any 
point  was  guilty  of  voting  for  a  "dirty 
meat"  bill.  Rather,  we  were  supporting 
a  very  positive  result  by  resisting  moves 
that  may  not  have  been  in  the  public 
Interest. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  made 
much  of  vmdue  and  unfair  Influences  in 
the  Congress,  but  thanks  to  the  alert- 
ness of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
in  particular,  those  influences  and 
tactics  had  very  little  or  no  influence. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  or  the  Iowa 
delegation.  I  am  sure  it  could  be  said 
that  none  of  xis  beneflted  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  special  fund  for  cam- 
paign purposes  now  or  in  the  past. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mitteee  for  the  leadership  it  took  in 
finally  bringing  out  a  bill  that  resiilted 
in  the  positive,  forward-looking  and, 
hopefully,  adequate  and  effective  legis- 
lation we  are  passing  today.  This  will 
further  reassure  the  public  of  the  great 
American  process  of  legislating  through 
Representatives  and  it  will  result  In  an 
even  higher  quality  foods,  while  we  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  in  holding  down 
the  cost  of  its  administration.  I  am  pre- 
dicting that  both  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  this  legislation  will  be  happy 
and  that  the  public  will  finally  recognize 
the  value  and  virtue  of  the  political  in- 
tegrity that  Insists  on  knowing  all  the 
facts  and  considers  all  of  the  facets  that 
influence  the  process  of  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  that  legislation 
before  they  cast  their  votes  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  Wholesome 
Meat  Act  of  1967  now  being  considered  by 
the  House.  I  congratulate  the  conferees 
for  bringing  back  to  the  House  a  stronger 
bill  than  the  one  passed  the  House  a  few 
weeks  ago.  At  that  time,  I  supported  the 
Smlth-Foley  substitute  which.  In  my 
Judgment,  was  much  more  adequate  and 
necessary  than  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  glad  that  the  House  receded  to  the 
Senate   and   agreed   to   many   of   the 
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amendmei^ts  that  were  adopted  by  tbe 
other  body — amendments  Oiat  make  this 
bill  a  much  stronger  vehicle  for  the 
proper  Inspection  of  meat.  The  consum- 
ing public  is  entitled  to  the  best  possible 
protection  and  the  Congress  should  not 
settle  for  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  there  is  no  State  in  the  Nation  that 
comes  up  to  the  Federal  standards  re- 
specting the  Inspection  of  meat.  The  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  will  greatly  assist 
in  bringing  State  standards  up  to  the 
Federal  regulations. 

This  bill  is  a  victory  for  the  consumer. 
I  trust  that  it  will  be  adopted  over- 
whelmingly by  the  House. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from 
a  meat  State.  More  specifically,  a  beef 
State,  Texas.  And  with  these  credentials, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and  the 
conference  report  on  that  bill  we  have 
before  xis  today. 

All  of  us  have  followed  the  history  of 
this  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  one  with 
many  sides.  And  beyond  the  Issue  of  pure 
and  wholesome  meat,  which  everyone  is 
for,  there  has  been  the  constant  problem 
of  how  to  treat  intrastate  meats  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  move  to  protect  Americans  from  dan- 
gerous intrastate  meats. 

The  conference  report  does  create  a 
situation  in  which  Federal  standards 
could  be  applied  and  enforced  on  intra- 
state meats.  But  this  alternative  is  not 
locked  In.  The  States  have  an  out.  As  you 
remember,  the  amendments  offered  In 
the  House  by  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa 
and  Wsishington  to  draw  in  all  intrastate 
meat  plans  with  gross  annual  income 
over  $250,000  was  defeated.  I  believe  that 
was  a  wise  decision.  In  that  amendment, 
the  States  had  no  choice.  Federal  law 
would  have  applied  across  the  board. 

In  the  other  body,  however,  a  very  sim- 
ilar provision  was  included,  so  the  con- 
ferees were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
reconciling  these  two  views. 

In  briefest  terms,  their  solution  allows 
the  States  to  keep  the  initiative  in  the 
field  of  meat  inspection,  but  gives  them 
Federal  matching  funds  when  they  do  so. 
They  are  given  2,  or  on  proof  of  good 
faith,  3  years  to  get  State  laws  on  the 
books  which  are  at  least  as  strict  as  the 
Federal  meat  laws  amended  by  this  same 
bill. 

If  the  States  fail  to  follow  this  course, 
then  Federal  standards  will  be  applied  to 
intrastate  plants. 

Some  say  this  will  impair  the  rights  of 
the  States.  I  say  it  will  promote  them. 
It  will  stimulate  action  both  on  the  part 
of  the  State  governments  and  Intrastate 
meat  producers.  With  enactment  of  this 
bill,  all  will  have  a  valid  Interest  in  pure 
meat  laws  for  their  State. 

Even  to  those  who  feel  this  solution  is 
too  muidi  of  an  inroad  on  the  powers  of 
the  States,  I  would  ask  that  you  weigh 
the  factors  in  the  balance.  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  much  argument  that 
pure  meat  is  absolutely  primary  and  es- 
sential. Yesterday,  President  Johnson 
said  that  we  must  find  ways  to  give  par- 
ents assurances  that  every  frankfurter 
and  hamburger  they  give  their  children 
Is  pure  and  unadulterated. 


I  agree  and  I  support  the  oonferenee 
report. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  be  recorded  In  favor  of  HJt. 
12144  when  tt  passed  the  House  this 
October.  I  regret,  however,  that  I  can- 
not favor  the  report  filed  by  the  con- 
ferees. This  report  accepts  the  Senate 
provision  that  Intrastate  meat  will  be 
federally  inspected  imless  States  bring 
their  inspection  up  to  Federal  standards. 
This  way  would  be  fine  for  a  State  with 
a  highly  developed  livestock  industry, 
but  for  Alaska  it  would  be  disastrous. 

Our  industry  is  small,  struggling,  and 
seasonal,  "nie  State  has  embarked  upon 
a  sensible  program  to  develop  an  Alaska 
meat  industry.  I  also  have  the  views  of 
the  Governor  of  Alaska,  Walter  J.  Hickel. 
that  the  bills  provision  will  be  highly 
detrimental  to  this  development.  Alaska 
has  no  slaughtering  facilities  that  meet 
Federal  Inspection.  Moreover  such  fa- 
cilities cannot  be  built  economically.  The 
Governor  opposes  the  provisions  added 
by  the  other  body.  For  the  Information 
of  the  House,  I  am  Inserting  the  Gov- 
ernor's views  after  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  as  much  in  favor 
of  guaranteed  wholesome  meat  as  any- 
one, but  I  fear  that  this  lefcislation  will 
be  overregulation  as  far  as  the  State  of 
Alaska  is  concerned.  The  State  of  Alaska 
is  not  shiriting  its  duty  in  this  regard,  yet 
the  strong  provisions  of  the  conference 
bill  may  unnecessarily  condemn  the 
State's  program  and  prematurely  require 
Federal  regulation  of  all  meat  produced 
in  Alaska.  Such  provisions  may  very  well 
be  good  for  other  areas,  but  may  unin- 
tentionally harm  the  Infant  livestock 
industry  of  Alaska.  For  this  reason,  I 
must  vote  against  the  conference  report. 

The  Governor's  letter  follows: 
St  ATX  or  At.ahka, 
Oftick  of  thx  Ootblnor, 
Juneau,  Alaska,  November  29,  1967. 
Hon.  HowABo  Pollock, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dkar  Congbessman  Pollock:  I  have  re- 
cently been  apprised  of  the  passage  of  HR 
12144  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  which  calls 
fc»-  all  states  to  meet  Federal  Standards  for 
meat  Inspection  within  a  two  year  period, 
or  face  complete  take-over  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  provisions  of  the  Purcell 
Bin  (H.R.  13144),  as  It  originally  passed  the 
House,  were  not  pcuidcularly  onerous  to 
Alaskans,  however,  the  amendments  pro- 
posed and  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate,  as 
you  know,  will  virtually  eliminate  any 
chance  Alaska  has  to  develop  a  red  me«t  in- 
dustry. Including  reindeer,  beef  cattle,  and 
other  domestic  livestock. 

Alaska  does  not  have  Federal  meat  In- 
spection. Neither  do  we  have  a  slaughter 
facility  that  would  meet  the  standards  re- 
quired under  Federal  Regulations.  A  Fed- 
eral-approved slaughter  facility  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible  In  Alaska  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  small  volume  and 
seasonal  nature  of  the  slaughter  bouse 
business. 

We  are  embarked  on  several  well  founded 
and  logical  programs,  to  revitalize  the  rein- 
deer Industry  In  Alaska,  and  to  encoumge, 
support  and  buUd  a  healthy  livestock  In- 
dustry In  the  State.  It  appears  that  aQ  of 
ovu:  efforts  In  this  regard  will  be  to  no  avail 
If  Alaska  la  not  spedfloaUy  excluded  in  theee 
am.endments.  I  know  you  are  keenly  Inter- 
ested In  seeing  that  this  segment  of  Alaska's 
agriculture  economy  does  not  flounder,  par- 
ticularly before  It  has  a  chance  to  get  under- 


way. I  urgently  enllai  yoor  support  and 
assistance  In  convincing  your  coUeagues  In 
the  House  that  the  amendments  to  the  Pur- 
cell BUI  do  not  accommodate  the  need  of  the 
people  In  this  State  and  are  totally  detri- 
mental. Whatever  you  can  do  In  this  matter 
win  be  greatly  appreciated. 

If  you  need  further  details  and  Informa- 
tion, It  will  be  furnished  Immediately 
through  the  IMvlslon  of  Agriculture. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WALTBI  J.  HiCKSL. 

Governor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  All  time  has  expired. 

Without  objection,  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  ordered  on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergesuit  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  336,  nays  28,  not  voting  68, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  427] 

TEAS— 336 

Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asbmore 
AsplnaU 
Ayres 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
BetU 
BevlU 
Blester 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boleuid 
Bolton 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Pla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Carey 
Carter 
Casey 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clawson,  Del 


Cleveland 

Fuqua 

Cohelan 

Oall&anakis 

Comer 

Gallagher 

Conable 

Gardner 

Conte 

GarmatE 

Conyers 

Gettys 

Corbett 

Gibbons 

Corman 

GUbert 

Cowger 

Gonzalez 

Cramer 

GoodeU 

Culver 

Goodllng 

Cunningham 

Gray 

Curtis 

Green,  Greg. 

Daniels 

Green,  Pa. 

Davis.  WU. 

Griffiths 

de  laOarza 

Gross 

Delaney 

Grover 

DeUenback 

Gude 

Denney 

Haley 

Dent 

Hall 

Derwinski 

Halpem 

Devlne 

Hamilton 

Dole 

Hammer- 

Donohue 

achmldt 

Dow 

Banley 

Dowdy 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Downing 

Harrison 

DiilRkl 

Harsha 

Duncan 

Harvey 

Dwyer 

Hathaway 

Eckhardt 

Hawkins 

Edmondson 

Hays 

Edwards,  AU. 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Helstoskl 

EUberg 

Herlong 

Erlenbom 

Hicks 

Ksch 

Hollfldd 

Evans,  Colo. 

Holland 

Everett 

Horton 

Fallon 

Hosmer 

Farbsteln 

Howard 

Fascnl) 

Hull 

Felghan 

Hungate 

Plndley 

Hunt 

Flno 

Hutchinson 

Fisher 

Ichord 

Flood 

Irwin 

Foley 

Jacobs 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

.  Jarman 

Ford, 

Joelaon 

WUliamD. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Fraaer 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Prtodtt 

Jonas 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Jona^Ala. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Jones,  N.O. 
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Karsten 

Murphy,  m. 

Saylor 

Kaxtb 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Schadeberg 

Kastenmeler 

Myers 

Scherle 

Kazen 

Natcher 

Scheuer 

Kee 

Nedzl 

Schn«eb«ll 

Keltb 

Nelsen 

Schwelker 

KeUy 

NichoU 

Schwengel 

King,  Calif. 

NU 

Scott 

King,  N.T. 

O'Hara.  ni. 

Selden 

Kirwan 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Shipley 

Kleppe 

O'Konskl 

Shriver 

Kluczynskl 

Olsen 

Sikes 

Kornegay 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Skubitz 

Kupfermtm 

Ottinger 

Smith,  Calif. 

Kuykendall 

Patman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kyi 

Patten 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Kyros 

Pelly 

Smith.  Okla. 

Laird 

Perkins 

Snyder 

Langen 

Pettis 

Springer 

Leggett 

Philbln 

Stafford 

Lipscomb 

Pickle 

Staggers 

Uoyd 

Pike 

Stanton 

Long.  Md. 

Pod 

Stelger,  Artz. 

McCarthy 

Pool 

Steiger.  Wis. 

McClory 

Price,  ni. 

Stubblefleld 

Mcculloch 

Price.  Tex. 

Sullivan 

McDade 

Pryor 

Taft 

McDonald. 

Pucinskl 

Talcott 

Mich. 

PurceU 

Taylor 

McEwen 

Qule 

Teague,  Calif. 

McPall 

Rallsback 

Tenzer 

Macdonald, 

RandaU 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Mass. 

Rees 

Thompson,  N.J 

MacOregor 

Reld.  m. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Macben 

Reid,  N.T. 

Tlernan 

Mahon 

Reifel 

Udall 

MaUUard 

Reinecke 

Ullman 

Martin 

Reuss 

Dtt 

Mathias,  Calif 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Matsunaga 

Rlegle 

Vigorito 

May 

Rivers 

Waldie 

Mayne 

Roberta 

Walker 

Meeds 

Roblson 

Wampler 

MesklU 

Rodlno 

Whalen 

Michel 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Whalley 

Miller.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Pla. 

White 

Miller.  Ohio 

Ronan 

Whltener 

Mills 

Rooney,  N.T. 

WldnaU 

Mlnish 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Williams.  Pa. 

Mink 

Rosenthal 

Wilson.  Bob 

Mlnshall 

Rostenkowskl 

Winn 

Mize 

Roth 

Wolff 

Moore 

Roudebusb 

Wylie 

Morgan 

Roush 

Wyman 

Morris.  N.  Mex 

Roybal 

Yates 

Morse.  Mass. 

Rumsfeld 

Young 

Morton 

Ruppe 

Zablockl 

Mosher 

Ryan 

Zion 

Moss 

St  Germain 
NATS— 28 

Zwach 

BrlnUey 

Lennon 

Satterfleld 

Burleson 

Long,  La. 

Stephens 

Colmer 

McClure 

Stuckey 

Davis,  Oa. 

Marsh 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dorn 

Montgomery 

Waggonner 

Edwards.  La. 

ONeal.  Ga. 

Whitten 

Flynt 

Passman 

Wiggins 

Oathlngs 

Poage 

WUliams.  Miss. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Pollock 

Henderson 

Rarick 

NOT  VOTINO— 68 

Abbltt 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Qulllen 

Abemethy 

Fountain 

Resnick 

Adair 

Frelinghuysen 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Annunzlo 

Olalmo 

St.  Onge 

Arends 

Gubser 

Sandman 

Barrett 

Ourney 

Sisk 

Bates 

Hagan 

Slack 

Battln 

HaUeck 

Steed 

Bell 

Hanna 

Stratton 

Bingham 

Hardy 

Tuck 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Tunney 

Bray 

Heckler.  Mass. 

VanDeerlin 

Broomfleld 

Jones,  Mo. 

Vanlk 

Brown,  Calif. 

Landrum 

Watklns 

Cahlll 

Latta 

Watson 

Cederberg 

Lukens 

Watts 

Clausen, 

McMillan 

WillU 

Don  H. 

Madden 

Wilson, 

Daddario 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Charles  H. 

Dawson 

Monagan 

Wright 

Dickinson 

Moorhead 

Wyatt 

Diggs 

Multer 

Wydler 

Dlngell 

Pepper 

Eshleman 

Plmle 

So  the  conference  report  was  sigreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Frellngbuysen. 


Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

ISr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  CahUl, 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  1^.  Bshleman. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  B^.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Mary- 
land. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Tuck. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Plrnle. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  ISi.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Ourney. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Watts  with  Mr.  QuiUen. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.   Vanlk   with   Mr.   Oubser. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Watklns. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Slack. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Dawson. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  regarding  the 
conference  report  Just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORITY  TO  CONSIDER  AND 
WAIVER  OP  POINTS  OP  ORDER 
AGAINST  A  BILL  MAKING  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  may  be  In  order 
on  Tuesday  next  or  any  subsequent  day 
next  week  to  consider  a  bill  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  that  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  or  any  provisions  contained 
therein  be  considered  as  waived. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  If  this  bill  Is 
brought  up,  as  to  whether  there  will  be 
adequate  time  for  debate  and  whether 
the  time  will  be  divided  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  will  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Appropria- 


tlona  Committee,  and  agree  to  an  equal 
division  of  the  time.  A  time  for  debate 
win  be  provided  which  should  be  reason- 
ably agreeable  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  understand 
that  this  Is  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dls- 
tingulshed  gentleman  from  Ohio  will 
yield  further,  this  would  be  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill,  1968,  which 
would  consist  principally  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Mahon]  give  us  some  Idea  as  to  what 
other  supplementals  are  included  In  this 
request  and  as  to  whether  this  represents 
a  large  supplemental  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  will  be  a  relatively 
small  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
I  have  asked  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  not  to  send  down  any 
supplemental  requests  which  are  not 
dlrely  needed,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
we  shall  have  no  supplemental  requests 
at  all,  other  than  the  requests  that  came 
before  us  in  January,  but  which  have 
not  been  previously  funded  through  an 
appropriation  bill.  There  might  be  some 
emergency  Items  about  which  I  am  not 
aware. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  ask 
one  further  question  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas — and  tills  Is  a 
particular  query — why  do  we  waive 
points  of  order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Our  particular  reference 
is  to  whether  or  not  the  House  passes 
upon  the  economic  opportunity  confer- 
ence report  on  Monday.  It  could  hardly 
clear  the  Congress  and  be  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  short  of 
a  few  days.  We  would  hope  that  we  could 
hasten  the  consideration  of  the  supple- 
mental bill.  It  Is  out  of  our  desire  to  ad- 
journ this  Congress  next  week  that  the 
request  Is  being  made.  I  am  making  this 
request  so  as  to  expedite  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Congress  and  after  full  con- 
sultation with  the  leadership  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  appreciate  that  statement 
on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  but  I  am  trying  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  Is  contained  in  the  bill 
upon  which  we  are  asked  to  waive  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  and  that  is  the  only 
agency  Involved. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  tell  the  Members  of 
the  House  what  some  of  the  Items  are 
upon  which  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order  are  called  for? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Of  what? 

Mr.  BOW.  The  waiving  of  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Certain  Items  contained 
within  this  bill  are  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  the  entire  appropriation  for  the 
antipoverty  bill  will  be  out  of  order  until 
the  President  signs  the  authorizing  bllL 

Mr.  BOW.  The  genUeman  from  Texas 
means  that  the  authorization  bill  would 
not  be  signed  bor  that  time? 
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Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  shall  be  glad  to  jrleld  to 
the  dlstlngrilshed  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  am  glad  that 
point  has  Just  been  clcuifled.  As  I  under- 
stand It,  the  reason  for  waiving  points 
of  order  Is  because  the  authorization  bill 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
will  not  have  beccwne  law  through  the 
signature  of  the  President  at  the  time 
specified?  In  other  words,  that  Is  the  only 
reason  that  the  gentleman  frran  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  asks  to  waive  all  points  of 
order? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
Ueman frc«n  Ohio  will  jrleld  further,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  correct.  This 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  request.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  I  can  envisage  in  the 
appropriation  bill  where  a  point  of  or- 
der might  obtain. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my 
reservsttlon  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

There  was  no  objection. 


be  a  turning  point  In  tlM  long  struggle  for 
peace  In  Viet  Nam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Prime  Minister  Holyoake, 
nirft  our  own  President,  very  much  wants 
peace  in  Vietnam.  But,  he  Is  under  no 
illusions  as  to  who  is  preventing  It. 


UNITED  STATES  IS  NOT  ALONE  IN 
RESISTING  COMMUNIST  AGGRES- 
SION 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  2;ABL0CKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  charges  frequently  heard  from  those 
who  criticize  our  efforts  In  supporting 
the  struggle  of  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam against  Communist  aggression  Is 
that  we  are  alone  In  assisting  this  ef- 
fort— that  the  world  in  fact  condemns  us 
for  it. 

One  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  that 
part  of  the  world  is  Mr.  Keith  Holyoake. 
the  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand.  New 
ZesJand,  as  you  know,  is  rendering  both 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam.  On  November  27, 
Mr.  Holyoake  Issued  a  major  statement 
on  the  subject  of  Vietnam.  The  Prime 
Minister  defined  the  question  at  stake  In 
very  lucid  terms  and  gave  the  reasons 
why  New  Zealand  answered  the  call.  He 
stated: 

The  stark  fact  is  that  Hanoi  doee  not  want 
peace  except  on  Its  own  terms. 

The  Prime  Minister  concluded  his  ad- 
dress with  this  thought: 

The  South  Vietnamese  have  shown  that 
they  overwhelmingly  reject  the  Communist 
plans  for  the  future  of  their  country  and 
they  have  firmly  Indicated  that  they  wish 
to  follow  the  path  of  free  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

Certainly  the  stage  has  been  set  for  new  ef- 
forts to  further  the  social  revolution  which 
Is  under  way  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  to  pur- 
sue the  search  for  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict.  If  only  the  North  Vletnameae 
will  face  up  to  the  startling  cbangee  vtaMi 
have  occurred  In  South  Viet  Nam  tbU  could 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  tisk  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  stsking 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  the  remainder  of  this  week 
and  any  information  in  general  or  other- 
wise that  the  gentleman  can  give  us  con- 
cerning the  program  for  next  week  and 
any  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  jrleld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  we  have  no  further  legisla- 
tive business  for  this  week..  It  will  be  my 
intention  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
go  over  from  tomorrow  until  Monday. 

AOJOXTRMMXNT  TO    MONOAT.  DECZMEKK    11,    1967 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  House  adjourns 
tomorrow  it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
hcma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

RBQT7KST  FOR  PKR1CI8SION  TO  WTIX  OONmXNCS 
aXFORT  ON  HJl.  7977,  TH«  POSTAL  RCVKNUk 
AND  rXDEBAI,  SALARY  ACT  Or  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  answer  the  Inquiry  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  fully,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  on  the  bill  HJl. 
7977  have  until  midnight  Saturday  night 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  that  bill, 
the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CHda- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  could  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  whether  or  not 
this  conference  report  is  ready  for  filing, 
or  whether  Indeed  the  conference  has 
been  concluded? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  conference  has  not 
been  concluded,  and  this  request  of 
course  will  be  moot  unless  the  confer- 
ence Is  concluded  by  that  time. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  the  request  Is  for  filing 
It  by  midnight  Saturday  night? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Midnight,  Saturday 
night.  The  only  reason  for  this  request  Is 
to  make  this  conference  report  eligible 
for  conslderatloa  in  the  House  on  Mon- 
day. 

llie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Could  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Mr.  Speaker — continu- 
ing to  reserve  the  right  to  object — ad- 
vise us  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  addi- 
tional progrsoning  for  Monday,  at  this 
time,  before  the  gentlemsm  asks  his  unan- 
imous-consent request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  will  be  glad  to  with- 
hold the  unanimous-consent  request  un- 
til I  make  a  further  announcement. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
announce  the  legislative  program  as  far 
as  we  are  able  to  do  so  in  formal  form 
tomorrow,  and  notices  will  be  sent  out  as 
usual  by  the  whips,  but  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Members  we  do  expect  im- 
portant conference  reports  on  Monday, 
and  these  include: 

S.  2388,  which  is  the  Economic  Ow>or- 
tunity  Act  amendments;  HJl.  7977. 
which  is  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Federal 
Salaries  Act  of  1967;  and  probably  also 
HJl.  13510,  the  military  pay  bill.  And  if 
we  get  to  it,  HJl.  6167,  the  ship  loans 
bUl. 

Then  I  would  advise  further  that, 
pursuant  to  the  agreement  reached  on 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon].  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  will  be  programed  sometime 
after  Monday,  that  is,  Tuesday  through 
the  balance  of  the  week.  Also  on  some- 
time Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday, 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4675,  which 
is  a  tax  matter,  and  sometime  on  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  the  conference  re- 
port HJl.  12080.  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967,  will  be  considered. 

And  this  annoimcement,  of  course,  is 
made  subject  to  all  of  these  conference 
reports  being  ready  by  the  time  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  state  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  reason  we  are  endeavoring 
to  move  on  these  Is,  of  course,  we  are 
locking  forward  and  hoping  that  we  will 
be  able  to  adjourn  this  session  of  Con- 
gress late  next  week. 

There  is  a  continuing  resolution  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
also  others  to  come.  I  am  just  mention- 
ing those  that  we  know  about  at  the 
present  time. 

I  also  wish  to  annoimce  to  the  House 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  has  ad- 
vised today  that  it  will  be  our  purpose 
on  adjournment  to  adjourn  to  reconvene 
on  January  15. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  7977,  TO  ADJUST 
CERTAIN  POSTAGE  RATES  AND 
RATES  OF  BASIC  COMPENSATION 
IN   THE   FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  renew 
my  unanimous  consent  request  made  on 
behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKi]  that  the  conferees  on  the 
bill,  HJl.  7977,  adjusting  certain  postal 
rates  and  basic  compensation  of  Federal 
employees,  have  imtll  midnight  Satiu^ay 
night  to  file  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  I^?eaker,  In  view  of  the 
information  that  has  been  brought  out, 
I  gladly  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 
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Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  C^da- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ONE    MAN    CAN    AFFECT    GOVERN- 
MENT SPENDING 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  ^leaker, 
I  ask  imanhnoiis  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  is  often  posed:  "What  can 
one  man  In  the  Federal  Government  do 
to  help  cut  unnecessary  spending  and 
economize  in  Government?" 

Indeed,  it  sometimes  seems  futile. 

But  I  was  pleased  to  read  of  "one"  such 
man  in  the  New  York  Times  Monday. 
And  I  think  the  story  can  serve  as  a 
parable  to  those  who  sometimes  wonder 
if  indeed  one  man  can  correct  a  part  of 
this  huge  machine  called  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

John  Wills  Tuthill,  the  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Brazil,  is  the  man  I  am  speaking 
of.  Instead  of  continuing  to  accept  the 
traditional  practice  of  proliferating  the 
staff  of  his  mission,  he  has  recommended 
a  cutback. 

As  yet  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of 
what  this  cutback  will  mean  in  savings 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  but  the  Times' 
article  said  that  the  reduction  of  person- 
nel may  be  as  high  as  300  and  that  this 
would  resiilt  in  a  savings  of  $7.5  million. 

I  think  we  owe  John  Wills  Tuthill  a 
debt  for  speaking  out.  And  we  owe  him 
a  debt  for  effectively  managing  the  oper- 
ation of  our  Embassy  in  Brazil.  It  appears 
that  the  State  Department  intends  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  cutting  other  unnec- 
essary manpower  and  costs  in  oar  other 
Embassies  around  the  world,  and  I  com- 
mend this  move  most  heartily. 

Here  is  a  man  who  Is  doing  his  Job 
and  more.  I  wish  we  had  more  like  him. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
for  the  information  of  my  coUeagues  the 
«tory  from  the  Times: 
UNrrED   States   To  Cut   Missioits   Abroad — 

State  Depakthknt  Is  MoviNe  To  Rei>uck 

Pessoknk, 

(By  Benjamin  Welles) 

Washington,  December  3. — Early  last  exan- 
mer  John  Wills  Tuthill.  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Brazil,  noticed  amid  his  daily 
Influx  of  telegrams,  airgrams.  reports  and 
memorandums  a  request  from  an  agency  In 
Washington  for  a  survey  on  "bats  and  nox- 
ious birds"  in  Brazil. 

For  Mr.  Tuthill  it  was  the  flnal  straw  in  a 
steady  escalation  of  programs  that  had  ex- 
panded the  p>er8onnel  In  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Rio  to  nearly  1.000  United  States 
citizens  and  more  than  1,000  Brazilian  em- 
pljyes. 

Since  then.  Mr.  Tuthill  lias  had  the  offend- 
ing request  framed,  and  Secretary  of  State 
T3ean  Rusk  has  authorized  a  review  of  United 
States  programs — new  and  old — in  Latin 
America. 

To  start.  Mr.  Tuthill  will  invite  to  BrazU 
representatives  of  the  Stats  and  Defense 
Departments,  the  agency  for  International 
Development,  United  States  Infonnatloci 
Service  and  other  Federal  agencies  and  aak 


them  to  cut  their  staffs  in  BraaU  by  a  third 
to  a  half. 

'•Every  United  States  Government  em- 
ploye overseas  costs  the  taxpayer  an  average 
of  «2S,000  per  year."  said  a  senior  State  De- 
partment administrator.  "In  Brazil  alone, 
Jack  Tuthlll'B  personnel  cuts  may  come  to 
300  people — about  »7.5-mUllon  in  savings." 

Mr.  Tuthill  is  due  to  report  here  soon,  and 
while  his  recommendations  are  still  secret 
there  Is  little  doubt  that  they  will  be  heartily 
approved  at  the  highest  echelons  of  the  State 
Department. 

In  fact,  some  officials  predict  that  Blr. 
TuthlU's  "Operation  Topey" — so  named  be- 
cause the  staff  in  Rio  "Just  growed."  like  the 
character  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" — will  be 
copied  in  a  dooen  or  so  other  major  United 
States  Embassies. 

In  London.  Paris,  Rome.  Bonn,  Moscow, 
Mexico  City,  New  Delhi.  Manila  and  Tokyo 
the  United  States  missions  each  have  about 
1.000  United  States  citizens. 

A  fifth  represent  the  State  Department; 
the  rest  are  sent  by  34  Government  agencies 
ranging  down  to  obscure  bureaus  that  re- 
quest— and  virtually  always  get — surveys  on 
such  sp>eclallzed  topics  as  "bats  and  noxious 
birds." 

In  the  119  United  States  Embassies,  the 
Ambassador  is  the  head  of  the  entire  "coun- 
try team,"  as  the  American  representatives 
are  known.  This  authority  was  established 
by  President  Kennedy  soon  after  taking  office. 
Every  year,  under  the  Ambassador's  super- 
vision, each  Federal  component  of  the  coun- 
try team — State.  Defense.  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  so  forth — estimates  Its  re- 
quirements In  money,  manpower  and  other 
resources  for  the  year  ahead  and  the  reports 
are  submitted  by  the  Ambassador  to  the 
State  Department. 

In  Washin^cn,  however,  Secretary  Rusk's 
authority  over  the  other  Federal  agencies 
operations  abroad  is  far  less  clear.  Until  re- 
cently they  have  drawn  their  programs  and 
sent  their  personnel  to  Join  the  overseas  mis- 
sions with  virtual  authority. 
An  experienced  administrator  said: 
"Even  now  any  enterprising  bureaucrat 
can  get  a  program  started  overseas  by  getting 
a  State  Department  alrgram  [  official  alr-mall 
letter],  asking  for  some  study  or  other  and 
getting  the  right  number  of  signatures  on  It 
"But  we're  moving  in  to  stop  that.  We're 
not  only  going  to  cut  back  excess  i>ersonneI 
overseas  but  we're  going  to  weed  out  unpro- 
ductive old  programs  and  screen  requests  for 
new  ones." 

This  global  house-cleaning  was  proposed 
before  President  Johnson's  recent  call  for 
trims  in  Federal  expendltxires  to  help  his 
tax  bill  in  Congress. 

It  stems,  essentially,  from  the  President's 
National  Secxirlty  Action  Memorandimi  341 
of  March  4,  1966 — known  colloquially  as  a 
"Nassum" — which  reasserted  for  the  Federal 
bTireancracy  the  over-all  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  In  foreign  affairs. 

ADVISES   to    JOHNSON 

Mr.  Rusk  prefers  to  concentrate  on  serving 
as  President  Johnson's  foreign  affairs  adviser. 
and  he  tends  to  leave  the  running  of  the 
State  Department,  and  particularly  its  rela- 
tions with  other  agencies,  to  his  subordi- 
nates. 

However.  Nassiim  341  created  machinery 
for  coordinating  foreign  affairs  and  this,  in 
trim,  is  beginning  to  have  far-reaching 
reatilts. 

Mr.  Rusk  has  appointed  Under  Secretary 
at  State  Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach  chair- 
man of  the  seven-monber  Senior  Interde- 
partmental Group,  which  is  made  up  of 
senior  officials  from  Defense,  the  aid  agency, 
UJ3J-A.,  C.J.A.,  the  White  Bouse  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Once  weekly  they  meet 
to  coordinate  ovetMas  policy.  And,  barring 
an  appeal  to  the  White  House,  the  State  Da- 
partmeat  now  calls  the  shota. 


Similarly,  the  five  assistant  secretaries  of 
state  who  are  responsible  for  various  global 
areas  preside  over  Interdepartmental  Re- 
gional Groups — lower-level  meetings  of  offl. 
clals  from  the  Federal  agencies  operatlne 
abroad.  ^ 

The  State  Department's  "primacy,"  there- 
fore. Is  slowly  beginning  to  extend,  in  fact 
as  well  as  theory,  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment  machinery. 

Under  Mr.  Katzenbach's  supervision  the 
department  In  recent  months  has  taken  steps 
to  tighten  Its  control  over  Federal  operations 
abroad  and  to  cut  much  of  the  "fat"  from 
overseas  programs. 


COLOR   TV   SETS   STILL   EMITnNQ 
HIGH  LEVELS  OF  RADIATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  today  is 
issuing  a  report  stating  that  many  of  the 
GE  color  television  sets  which  emitted 
high  levels  of  radiation  in  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty, Fla.,  have  not  been  properly  adjusted 
and  are  indeed  still  emitting  levels  of 
radiation  above  the  recommended  levels. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  a  Joint  effort 
of  PHS  and  tJie  Pinellas  County  Health 
Department.  The  two  groups  surveyed 
131  color  sets  manufactured  by  Oecieral 
Electric.  The  sets  tested  were  of  the 
model  which  wtis  called  back  because 
defective  parts  were  causing  excess  ra- 
diation to  be  emitted.   ■- 

Yet  of  the  131  sets  tested,  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  corrected,  28  per- 
cent were  still  emitting  excess  radiation. 

We  do  not  know  what  correlation  can 
be  drawn  from  this  survey  as  applied  to 
the  other  100,000  sets  which  had  defec- 
tive parts.  But  the  sets  tested  In  Florida, 
which  still  were  defective,  used  parts 
which  are  also  used  by  other  manufac- 
turers. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
the  PHS  report: 

The  high  voltage  settings  and  leakage  from 
high  voltage  rectifier  tubes  observed  in  the 
siirvey  suggest  the  need  to  reevaluate  leveli 
of  X-radlatlon  exposure  from  sets  of  other 
manufacturers.  We  have  asked  the  Electronic 
industries  Association  to  review  the  X-radl- 
ation  emission  situation  for  the  entire  In- 
dustoy.  The  Public  Health  Service  wUl  ex- 
tend Its  Investigations  to  include  an 
evaluation  of  radiation  emissions  from  sets 
of  other  manufacturers. 

I  think  this  report  should  reinforce 
our  concern  over  the  potential  health 
hazard  which  is  Involved  here.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  would  remedy 
the  situation  and  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  to  see  that  this 
legislation  Is  acted  upon  Immediately. 

For  today's  report  released  by  the 
PHS  once  again  points  out  the  need  for 
radiation  control  legislation.  But  the 
problem  which  faces  us  Is  not  limited  to 
X-ray  emissions  from  color  television 
receivers.  Rather,  we  are  continuously 
being  bombarded  by  Increasing  amounts 
Xrotn  many  electronic  devices.  Another 
problem  area,  whlcb  should  be  given 
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equal  ooncem.  Is  that  of  the  unnecessary 
overexposure  to  X-radlation  by  Im- 
properly trained  technicians,  oftentimes 
using  defective  diagnostic  devices. 

I  would  like  to  call  my  colleague's  at- 
tention to  my  remarks  found  on  page 
A5958  of  the  dally  Ricord  for  December 
5, 1967.  Within  my  remarks  is  the  text  of 
a  speech  by  the  first  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  delivered  at  a  recent 
national  conference  on  the  licensure  of 
X-ray  technicians.  I  believe  that  It 
clearly  points  out  the  great  need  for 
radiation  control  legislation;  and  yet  It 
concerns  not  color  television,  but  the  use 
of  X-ray  devices  by  the  medical 
professions. 

As  the  PHS  continues  to  keep  me  ad- 
vised of  their  progress,  I  will,  from  time 
to  time,  endeavor  to  keep  my  colleagues 
Informed.  For  surely,  a  problem  of  such 
significance  to  the  national  health  de- 
mands the  concern  of  the  Congress. 


THE  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN  LEGACY 
IN  WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS, 
BY  RICHARD  C.  OARVEY.  MAN- 
AGING  EDITOR.  THE  SPRING- 
FIELD DAILY  NEWS 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoro  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  late  Francis  Cardinal 
Spellman,  a  native  son  of  Massachusetts 
who  from  modest  beginnings  rose  to  be- 
come one  of  the  great  princes  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  friend  and 
adviser  to  Popes  and  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  spiritual  shep- 
herd of  millions  of  Americans  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  over  the  last  quarter 
century. 

Cardinal  ^^ellman  was  a  patriotic 
American  and  a  great  churchman  who 
was  always  concerned  for  the  sick,  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate.  He  was  warm- 
hearted, generous  and  a  man  of  great 
humility  who  dedicated  his  life  and  en- 
ergy to  the  principle  of  equal  Justice  for 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passing  of  Cardinal 
Spellman  is  a  great  loss  to  his  churoh 
which  he  loved,  to  his  coimtry  which  he 
cherished,  and  to  pec^le  throughout 
the  world  of  every  race  and  creed  who 
benefited  from  his  great  works  and 
charity. 

The  people  of  Massachusetts  have  spe- 
cial memories  of  Cardinal  Spellman,  and 
particularly  those  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Springfield  embrac- 
ing my  congresslmal  district.  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  an  article  from  the 
Springfield  Daily  News  of  December  5, 
written  by  Richard  C.  Garvey,  the  distin- 
guished managing  editor  of  the  news- 
p{4>er,  entitled  "Cardinal's  Legacy: 
Spellman  Gave  Us  a  Blshc^." 

CAaDxiTAi.'s  Lboact:  fe'Ei.i.ifAN  Oavx  Us  a 

BXSBOP 

(By  Richard  O.  Garvey) 
The  links  between  Western  Massachusetts 
CatboUoB  and  the  ArolulloceM  of  IVew  York 


wen,  for  more  than  a  century,  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  During  recent  years,  the  bond 
formed  has  been  leas  obvious  but  more 
meaningful.  That  is  a  part,  small  only  by 
comparison,  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman's 
legacy. 

XABLT  IVXNDSHIP 

The  evidence  of  early  friendship  between 
Springfield  and  New  York  Catholics  is  Im- 
pressive. 

— Springfield's  first  Oatbollc  church  was 
largely  the  labor  of  love  at  a  New  York  City 
Catholic,  Eliaklm  Parker  Scammon. 

— ^The  archbisht^  of  New  York  came  here 
to  consecrate  Springfield's  first  bishop  In 
1870. 

— New  York's  (and  the  country's)  first 
cardinal  stopi>ed  en  route  from  Rome  to  his 
own  archbishopric  to  visit  friends  in  this 
diocese.  It  U  recorded  here,  U  not  in  New 
York,  that  Cardinal  McCloskey's  first  bless- 
ing was  given,  not  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
in  New  York,  but  in  Holy  Name  Church  in 
Chioopee. 

— The  Sisters  of  Providence,  when  they 
came  to  this  region  from  Canada,  went  to 
New  York  City  to  get  the  contributions 
needed  to  support  their  earliest  works  at 
Ingleside. 

However,  all  of  these  events  were  more 
coincidental  than  symbolic.  They  were 
threads,  usually  unconnected,  and  never 
forming  a  planned  design. 

raixNOS  ros  txabs 

Cardinal  l^jellman  came  to  Springfield  In 
1949  to  preside  at  the  requiem  Mass  for  the 
Most  Rev.  Thomas  M.  CLeary,  third  blshc^ 
of  Springfield.  That  the  cardinal  and  bishop 
had  been  friends  for  many  years  was  not 
well  known  here,  and  documentation  of  this 
friendship  did  not  publicly  appear  lUktil  sev- 
eral years  fifter  the  bishop's  death  when  the 
Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon.  S.J.,  in  his  biography 
of  the  cardinal,  referred  to  one  of  Msgr. 
Spellman's  visits  with  Bishop  CLeary  here, 
and  quoted  from  their  correspKjndence. 

When  Bishop  Spellman  had  gone  from  hla 
native  Massachusetts  to  become  New  York's 
archbishop  in  1939,  the  Rev.  ChristoiAer  J. 
Weldon,  a  priest  only  10  years,  was  serving 
as  a  curate  In  a  Manhattan  church.  Under 
the  guidance  of  his  new  archbishop,  Fr.  Wel- 
don advanced  rapidly  during  the  next  decade, 
although  almost  half  of  it  was  spent  as  a 
Navy  chaplain  during  World  War  IL 

PaOKOTBt    TO    DiaCCTOR 

In  1947,  Cardinal  Spellman  named  FT.  Wel- 
don as  assistant  director  of  arohdlocesan 
oharitiee.  Before  the  year  ended,  FT.  Weldon 
was  promoted  to  director,  and  nam«d  a  papal 
chamberlain  by  Pope  Plus  XII. 

When  Msgr.  Weldon  marked  the  aOUi  an- 
niversary of  his  ordination,  he  was  already  a 
domectic  prtiate  and  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Consultors  advising  the  cardinal  in  the 
administration  of  the  huge  archdiocese. 
Three  weeks  later.  Bishop  OTieary  died,  and 
the  cardinal  considered  his  new  consultor  to 
be  a  worthy  and  highly  qualified  successor 
to  the  cardinal's  late  friend. 

HXA08   CAMPAIGN 

Msgr.  Weldon  not  only  served  as  director  of 
the  complex  archdloceean  charities  system, 
and  headed  the  campaign  to  raise  millions 
yearly  for  its  support,  but  be  also  was  the 
cardinal's  aide  throughout  the  archdiocese, 
and  his  companion  on  trips  within  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

OftenUmes,  the  monslgn(»''s  work  poured 
out  of  the  cardinal's  orderly  briefcase  wbloh 
traveled  with  him  everywhere.  Other  times, 
there  was  surprises,  such  as  when  Msgr.  Wel- 
don was  quickly  drafted  as  interpreter  for 
the  cardinal's  major  press  conference  in 
Paris. 

■WiRAUM    ASSBSTAMT 

It  would  have  been  reasonable  for  the 
cardinal  to  Insist  that  this  uniquely  trained 
monslgnor  should  remain  in  the  arohdlooeae 
for  wblch  he  had  been  ordamed.  It  would 


even  have  been  iinderstandable  if  the 
cardinal,  then  in  his  60's.  bad  personally  re- 
tained his  consultor's  services,  instead  of 
offering  them  to  a  diocese  which  is  not  even 
within  tiie  cardinal's  responsibility  as  metro- 
politan of  the  New  York  Province.  However, 
he  released  his  assistant  and  personally 
consecrated  him  as  Springfield's  fourth 
bishop. 

Tributes  are  being  paid  to  the  late  cardinal 
for  his  services  to  the  church,  the  coxintry 
and  the  world,  but  this  Uttle  coravt  we  caU 
Western  Massachusetts  can  add  its  tribute 
for  the  generous  spirit  which  he  showed  us 
In  1960,  and  which  labors  vicariously  for  us 
yet. 


THE  DENVER  POST  OUTLINES  WITH 
CLARITY  THE  HOPES  AND  POS- 
SIBLE DESPAIR  OF  THE  MODEL 
CITIES  PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fnmi 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGESiS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  recent  editorial  in  the  Denver  Post 
outlined  with  great  clarity  the  hopes  and 
possible  despair  of  the  model  cities  pro- 
gram. 

The  people  of  Denver  were  delighted  to 
find  their  city  among  those  chosen  to 
participate  in  the  multifaceted  attack  on 
the  root  causes  of  urban  blight.  But,  with 
hopes  raised  high  and  programs  ready  to 
go  forward  the  spectre  of  Inadequate 
funds  has  cast  a  shadow  on  plems  for  the 
future  of  the  model  cities  program.  The 
Post  has  described  the  obligations  of  Con- 
gress to  our  cities  &nd  the  seeds  of  dis- 
aster that  lie  In  our  neglect  of  urban 
problems.  I  commend  this  editorial  to  all 
Members  of  the  House : 

MoDB.  Cims:  Bio  Chance  rot  Dknvks 

The  annovmoement  that  Denver  has  made 
the  select  list  of  OS  cities  qualifying  for  the 
Model  Cities  program  is.  Mayor  Tom  Cxirrt- 
gan  said  Thursday,  "exciting  and  rewarding" 
news. 

The  prospects  are  indeed  exciting;  we  hope 
they  are  rewarding.  Mayor  Currigan  deaervee 
commendation  for  Denver's  succees. 

Certainly  there  can  be  a  multl-mUlion- 
dollar  reward  to  the  city  for  Currlgan's  en- 
terprise in  working  up  Denver's  winning  en- 
try in  a  nationwide  competition  among 
hundreds  of  cities.  We  have  some  mlaglvlags. 
though,  about  whether  there  Is  as  much  en- 
terprise and  commitment  to  this  program  on 
the  national  level  as  there  is  in  City  Hall. 

There  are  two  great  attractions  about  the 
Model  Cities  program  which  inspired  Curri- 
gan to  put  aides  to  work  night  and  day  for 
several  months,  preparing  Denver's  winiaing 
proposal. 

First.  Model  Cities  offers  a  dty  for  the  first 
time  the  opportunity  to  attack  in  one 
comprehensive  program  every  defect,  every 
problem,  people  have  in  a  disadvantaged 
neighborhood. 

Sociologists  have  long  known  that  when 
you  try  to  remedy  one  problem  at  a  time  in  a 
poverty  neighborhood,  other  worsening  prob- 
lems linked  to  the  one  you  are  attacking  may 
prevent  sucoess  in  the  one  you  are  work- 
ing on. 

They  have  long  thought  that  If  a  city 
could  ever  figure  out  aU  the  many  things 
that  need  fixing  up  in  a  poverty  area,  and  fix 
them  up  in  ooonllnated  fashion  aU  at  once, 
the  dty  woald  have  a  chanoa  to  make  a  real 
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Impact — to  change  the  lives  of  the  people  In 
that  neighborhood  permanently  for  the 
better. 

This  Is  the  big  chance  Model  Cities  offers. 
This  is  why  Currlgan  and  mayors  all  over  the 
nation  have  been  so  excited  about  It. 

The  second  great  attraction  Is  the  financ- 
ing— the  mo6t  generous,  on  paper,  of  any 
federal  program  for  cities.  Not  only  is  the 
federal  government  to  provide  funds  on  an 
80-20  matching  basis  when  the  work  starts. 
The  participating  city  also  wlU  be  eligible  to 
receive  an  additional  grant  of  up  to  80  per 
cent  of  the  20  per  cent  the  city  contributes 
for  additional  programs  It  finds  needed 
within  the  area  for  which  no  federal  funds 
otherwise  would  be  available. 

Right  now,  all  that  Denver  is  getting  is 
$223,000  to  tvim  its  winning  proposals  into 
detaUed,  coordinated,  working  plans.  Then 
Denver  and  the  other  dUes  Involved  wUl 
have  to  go  back  to  Congress  for  the  actual 
working  money. 

This  is  where  we  have  misgivings.  All  sys- 
tems are  go  at  City  Hall  on  the  planning  Job. 
Task  forces  of  citizens  from  the  target  areas 
and  city  ofBcials  are  set  up  and  some  of  them 
already  at  work.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
within  a  year  Denver  will  have  plans  ready 
to  fund  and  put  into  operation. 

We  can  only  hope  that,  when  Denver  Is 
ready.  Congress  will  be  ready  with  the  money. 
On  this  year's  congressional  reccwd  of  nig- 
gardliness to  the  cities'  poverty  areas,  the 
prospects  are  not  too  bright.  Funds  for  Model 
Cities  Itself  were  cut  by  the  House  from  about 
•600  million  to  $312  million.  Other  worth- 
while virban  programs  were  cut  even  more. 

When  Denver  and  other  cities  come  In  with 
their  final  Model  Cities  plans,  looking  for 
money,  Congress  had  better  be  ready.  These 
plans  are  going  to  raise  hopes  among  millions 
of  people  for  whom  hope  is  usually  In  short 
supply.  There  could  be  hell  to  pay  If  those 
hopes  are  dashed. 


A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  PERPLEXED 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous o(xi3ent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MissDurl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed,  a 
few  days  ago.  In  the  Air  Force/Space 
Digest,  an  article  by  Amrom  H.  Katz,  a 
senior  staff  member  of  the  Rand  Corp., 
with  wide  experience  in  working  his  way 
through  the  rough  waters  of  the  bureauc- 
racy. He  put  into  words  eight  maxims 
which  are  worthy  of  review.  I  believe, 
as  he  does,  that  when  we  stop  confusing 
the  issue  we  will  get  more  out  of  the 
woods.  I  recommend  your  review  of  "A 
Guide  for  the  Perplexed,"  that  follows: 

A   GUTDK  FOB   THK  PkBPLEXXD OK   A   MiNIltAI./ 

BfAZiM-Aju    Hakcbook    ros   Toxmsrs   in    a 

ClASSinzD    BtntXAUCRACT 

(By  Amrom  H.  Katz) 

(N  TE. — Mr.  Katz  is  a  regular  contributor  to 
Air  force/Space  Digest.  His  by-ltae  last  ap- 
peared here  In  the  June  '67  issue  with  the 
article  "The  Short  Run  and  the  Long  Walk." 
A  senior  staff  member  cf  the  Rand  Corpora- 
tion, he  Is  widely  recognized  as  an  expert  on 
such  matters  as  arms  control  and  reconnais- 
sance. The  views  In  this  article  are  those  of 
Mr.  Katz  and  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
reflecting  the  views  of  the  Rand  Corporation 
or  the  official  opmion  or  policy  of  Its  govem- 
irental  or  private  research  sponsors.) 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  after  more  than 
ten  years  of  life  as  an  entreDched  bureaucrat 
and  aot-too-dvU  aerrant  *«»>'«i«i  uie  mthi^ 


In  the  Air  Force's  Aerial  Reconnaissance  Lab- 
oratory at  Wright  Field  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  I 
was  assigned,  and  was  able  to  successfully 
carry  off,  the  role  of  guide,  adviser,  and 
philosopher  to  a  g^roup  of  younger  associates. 

I  had  been  struck  over  the  years  by  the 
continual  recurrence  In  the  Jungles  of  bu- 
reaucracy of  patterns  of  conflict,  conceal- 
ment, coUtmion,  confusion,  and  corruption. 
Thus,  when  I  was  faced  with  the  problem  of 
providing  guidance  and  insight  for  younger, 
softer-skinned,  and  wondering  associates  (all 
of  whom  had  less  experience  and  success 
than  I  In  fighting  city  hall) .  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  set  of  maxims  which  wrap 
up  most  of  the  more  obnoxious  aspects  of 
life  in  a  bureaucracy. 

These  observations  proved  of  considerable 
use  to  the  group.  In  fact,  they  described 
about  ninety-eight  percent  at  the  situations 
that  later  arose. 

Most  organizations  evolve  methods,  sjrs- 
tems,  and  a  competence  which  relate  to  the 
organization  Itself.  They  evolve  procedures 
as  well:  goals  and  discipline  which,  though 
always  identified  as  facilitating  the  organi- 
zation's end  product,  usually  take  precedence 
over  the  end  product  and,  after  a  while, 
become  the  end  product. 

If  not  a  major  objective,  then  certainly 
a  major  result  of  much  organizational  ma- 
chinery is  to  attenuate,  filter,  refract,  and 
distort  the  line  of  (in) sight  between  a  ques- 
tion and  an  answer.  This  produces  the  "un- 
derstanding gap,"  a  gap  which  preceded  and 
outlives  the  "bomber  gap"  and  the  "missile 
gap."  This  understanding  gap  was  and  re- 
mains more  Important  than  more  publicized 
gaps. 

The  objective  of  the  serious  worker  may 
be  simply  to  understand  why  and  how  he 
is  stymied.  More  often  the  serious  worker 
really  "wants  to  get  something  done."  Un- 
derstanding these  maTtmff  should  satisfy  the 
first  group  and  serve  as  a  necessary  precon- 
dition to  eventual  success  for  the  second 
group.  You  have  to  know  what's  biting  you 
before  reaching  for  a  remedy ! 

The  worker  who  Insists  that  what  he 
really  wants  are  guides  to  getting  things 
done,  not  mere  explanations  of  his  dilemma, 
may  not  be  entirely  happy  or  satisfied  with 
these  maxims.  He  will  have  to  wait  f(» 
another  paper  devoted  to  "Getting  the  Job 
Done." 

Please  remember  that  these  mftxit.-ia  were 
developed  to  describe  the  situations  I  en- 
countered in  my  orbiting.  If  they  seem  ap- 
plicable to  other  government  agencies,  to 
large  business  organizations,  to  large  non- 
governmental nonbusiness  groups,  this  la 
unintended,  but  probably  not  entirely  co- 
incidental. Organizations  take  on  and  de- 
velop similar  garb  and  customs  Independ- 
ently of  each  other. 

It  is  Interesting,  and  just  a  little  sad,  to 
see  how  new  organizations,  with  shining 
escutcheons  and  high  hopes,  oft  made  up 
of  rebels  and  refugees  and  defectors  from 
older  organizations,  gradually  take  on  the 
cnist.  the  bureaucratic  symptoms,  the  or- 
ganizational apparat,  raiaon  d'etre,  and  style 
of  the  older  organizations. 

The  deficiencies,  ineptitudes,  and  rough- 
ness of  new  organizations  are  often  explained 
away  with,  "Dont  criticize  them.  They're 
Just  getting  started."  This  reminds  jne  of  a 
remark  once  made  about  the  United  States: 
"The  US  is  the  only  country  in  the  history 
of  the  world  to  go  from  barbarism  to  dec- 
adence without  an  intervening,  civiliza- 
tion."  Similarly,  organizations  should  not 
go  directly  from  infancy  to  senility  without 
going  through  maturity. 

A  reformulation  of  Gresham's  law  Is  needed 
to  explain  this  phenomenon  (in  economic 
theory,  this  law  states,  "Bad  money  drives 
out  good  money") .  For  a  bureaucracy,  the 
law  states:  "Bad  habits  drive  out  good 
habit«." 

My  first  flv«  maxlpw  were  complied  tn  I960, 
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and  I've  found  no  reason  to  modify  them. 
Maxims  Six  through  Eight  were  developed  in 
the  last  few  yArs. 

Maxim  One:  When  Are  the  Calculatioru 
That  Go  With  the  Calculated  Risk? 

All  of  us  who  go  to  briefings  have  heard 
brave  men  declaim:  "We're  going  to  take  a 
calculated  risk."  Do  you  ever  see  any  of  the 
calculations?  All  we  see  is  the  risk.  A  long 
look  into  a  big  dictionary  helps.  There  we 
find  that  the  exact  sense  of  the  phrase  "cal- 
culated risk"  is  "deUberate  risk,"  or  "under- 
stood risk."  "Calculated,"  however,  has  come 
to  be  aaaoclated  with  numbers,  actuarial 
science,  and  worse  yet,  systems  analysis. 

Webster's  New  International  yields: 

-cal'cu  lafed  .  .  .  Adapted  by  calcula- 
tion,  forethought,  or  contrivance  to  accom- 
plish a  purpose;  hence,  loosely  to  produce 
a  certain  effect;  fitted;  adapted;  suited.  'Cal- 
culated to  injure  rather  than  benefit  so- 
ciety.'—Goldsmith." 

According  to  this  definition,  a  calculated 
rtfik  is  adapted  by  contrivance  to  accomplish 
a  purpose,  clearly  ensuring  tliat  there  really 
is  a  risk! 

So,  a  calculated  risk  Is  simply  a  deUberate 
risk.  But  most  unsuspecting  audiences  feel 
that  somewhere  there  is  a  set  of  calculations 
that  justify  the  risk.  Interrupting  a  speaker 
with  Maxim  One  will  usually  deraU  him.  If 
jrou  want  to  stop  a  speaker,  try  It  on  him! 
He  la  probably  imaware  of  the  alternate 
mPAnIng  of  the  word. 

Maxim  Two:  Inventing  Is  Easy  for  Staff 
Outfits.  Stating  a  Problem  Is  Much  Harder. 
Instead  of  Stating  Problems  People  Like  to 
Pass  Out  Half-accurate  Statements  Together 
with  Half-available  Solutions  Which  They 
Can't  Finish  and  Which  They  Want  You  to 
Finish. 

AH  organizations  have  staff  level  groups, 
higher  beadqxiarters,  front  ofiOces,  planning 
groups,  and  similar  collections  of  hlgh-levd 
busybodles,  who  bug  everyone  below  them 
with  problems.  Problems,  stated  as  such, 
would  be  OK.  It's  the  problem  accompanied 
by  incomplete  solutions  that  makes  a  mess. 
The  way  people  fight  to  get  on  staff  posi- 
tions, in  the  front  ofllce,  or  In  higher  bead- 
quarters,  you'd  think  they'd  be  glad  to 
abandon  the  screwdriver.  No,  they  insist  on 
continuing  the  low-level  work.  It^  truly 
amazing  how  seldom  problems  alone  are 
stated. 

When  someone's  half -completed  brain- 
storm is  passed  down  from  on  high,  you  can 
be  sure  that  if  it  could  have  worked,  or  been 
finished,  it  would  never  have  been  passed 
down.  I  wish  these  guys  who  wanted  high 
level  Jobs  would  work  at  them.  There  are 
enough  people  down  below! 

Maxim  Three:  Every  Organization  Is  Self- 
perpetuating.  Don't  Ever  Ask  an  Outfit  to 
Justify  Itself,  or  You'll  Be  Covered,  with 
Fact,  Figures,  and  Fancy.  The  Criterion 
Should  Rather  Be,  "What  Will  Happen  If 
the  Outfit  Stops  Doing  What  IVa  Doing?" 
The  Value  of  an  Organizaton  Is  Easier  De- 
termined This  Way. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  asked  an  organiza- 
tion, or  an  element  of  one,  say  a  division, 
section,  branch,  or  unit,  "What  do  you  do?" 
knows  that  a  long  and  often  emotional  brief- 
ing will  follow.  Theyu  prove  their  indls- 
pensability  by  charts,  directives,  regulations, 
and  job  descriptions.  One  usually  wonders 
how  the  world  ever  got  along  before  this 
organization  was  created  I 

Sometime  try  asking  the  reverse  question, 
"What  would  happen  to  the  (.  .  .  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense,  U.S,  corporaUon. 
cofnpany  .  .  .)  If  your  organization  were 
abolished?"  'This  la  a  very  embarrassing 
question.  Save  it  for  the  moment  of  truth, 
savor  It,  guard  It,  dont  use  It  prematurdy — 
for  when  this  bomb  Is  dropped  the  game  is 
usually  over  I 

Also,  be  very  cautious.  This  question  may 
be  turned  around  and  tried  on  the  ques- 
tioner I 


Maxim  Four:  Try  to  Find  Out  Who's  Do- 
ing the  Work,  Not  Who's  Writing  About  It, 
CorUrolUng  It.  or  Summarizing  It. 

When  organizations  get  rich,  when  there's 
much  money  coursing  through  the  arteries 
of  the  organization,  then  the  nimiber  of  peo- 
ple taVcing  about  work  Increases  rapidly, 
without  a  proportional  increase  in  tiie  num- 
ber of  people  doing  the  work. 

I  wUl  never  forget  a  case  in  point.  Back 
In  the  lean  postwar  years  of  the  Air  Force, 
there  was  one  man  in  the  Pentagon  who 
concerned  himself  with  the  affairs  of  one 
laboratory  out  at  Wright  Field.  Whenever  the 
higher  staffs  of  the  Air  Force  had  questions 
about  this  laboratory  and  its  projects,  this 
chap  handled  them.  He  took  care  of  budgets, 
projects,  and  related  paperwork.  But  then  a 
huge  and  powerful  organization  was  Inter- 
posed between  Wright  Field  and  the  Penta- 
gon. This  was  called  the  Air  Research  and 
Development  Command,  and  was  situated  in 
Baltimore.  Our  solitary  man  from  Washing- 
ton moved  to  this  new  organization  and  set 
up  shop  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  helpers. 

Now  questions,  forms,  problems  started 
flowing  to  the  laboratory  at  Wright  Field, 
and  paper  started  flowing  back.  Much  con- 
rersatlon  waa  generated.  By  the  way,  to  keep 
up  with  all  this  activity,  the  one  chap  In 
the  Pentagon  was  replaced  by  about  eight 
or  nine,  who  kept  busy  dealing  with  the  six- 
teen In  Baltimore.  After  a  while,  the  labora- 
tory at  the  bottom  of  the  chart  did  little 
but  fill  out  forms,  answer  questions,  and  pre- 
pare summaries,  tables,  and  charts  1  That  be- 
came the  work ! 

Of  course,  when  there  was  only  the  one 
fellow  m  the  Pentagon  to  deal  with,  he 
couldn't  generate  this  much  work.  He  worked 
hard,  pertiaps  ten  hours  per  day,  but  he  did 
sleep. 

This  Illustrates  the  inverted  pyramid  effect. 
Down  at  the  bottom  is  a  project  eiigineer,  a 
worker,  or  a  scientist.  Above  him,  as  If  cre- 
ated by  administrative  fission,  are  layers  and 
levels  of  organizational  boxes — units,  sec- 
tions, branches,  groups,  departments,  divi- 
sions, commands — all  of  them  fllled  with 
bosses  and  chiefs.  All  these  people  spend 
most  of  their  time  talking  about  the  poor 
engineer  and  what  he's  doing  at  the  bottom. 
This  guy  could  drop  dead,  and  the  sheer 
Internal  momentum  and  Inertia  of  the  sys- 
tem would  carry  on  conversation  about  him 
for  two  years  before  the  absence  of  new  work 
would  be  detected! 

It  is  a  genuine  struggle,  but  one  worth 
the  effort,  to  get  to  the  chap  who  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about  from  firsthand  in- 
formation. The  dilution  and  errors  of  fact 
occurring  In  second-  or  thlrdhand  informa- 
tion doesn't  prevent  people  from  presenting 
It  as  their  work  I 

Maxim  Five:  Watch  Out  for  Formal  Brief- 
ings. They  Often  Produce  an  Avalanche. 
{Definition:  A  High-level  Snow  Job  of  Mas- 
sive and  Overwhelming  Proportions.) 

Large  numbers  of  t>eauUf  ully  colored  charts 
fllled  with  detail  are  often  a  giveaway  for  a 
brieflng  with  low  content.  In  principle,  a 
briefing  Is  supposed  to  convey  information 
succinctly,  painlessly,  and  at  minimum  wear 
and  tear  on  the  audience.  But  not  all  briefings 
serve  this  end.  When  there  is  really  nothing 
to  say,  when  the  work  is  inferior,  when  lack 
of  effort  requires  canK>uflage — Uxen  the  pre- 
scription calls  for  expensive,  detailed  charts 
with  many  words,  flgures,  and  graphs. 

Genuine  ideas  are  so  rare — and  so  easily 
described  and  recognized — that  burying  them 
in  a  mulUchart  brieflng  guarantees  their  loss. 
So  be  suspicious;  perhaps  no  ideas  are  being 
presented. 

If  a  briefer  wants  to  put  over  a  fast  one, 
he  will  schedule  a  briefing  directly  after  a 
heavy  lunch,  and  then  show  slides.  The  hour 
and  the  darkness  wiU  always  cause  severe 
attrition  anvong  the  audience. 

The  moat  suspect  brleflngs  are  ttkoae  which 
put  several  speokezm  on  stag*  mX  ttie  aaote 
time.  Sentence  one  la  aald  by  the  oIiMp  on 


the  left,  sentence  two  by  the  one  on  the 
right,  etc.  Often  several  slide  projectors  are 
used  simultaneously.  You  are  so  bewildered 
and  bemused  by  the  mechanics  of  the  pres- 
entation that  you  may  not  notice  that  no 
information  Is  being  conveyed. 

Maxtm  Six:  The  Difficulty  of  the  Coordina- 
tion Task  Often  Blinds  One  to  the  Fact  That 
a  Fully  Coordinated  Piece  of  Paper  Is  Nat 
Supposed  to  Be  Either  the  Major  or  The 
Final  Product  of  the  Organization,  But  It 
Often  Turns  Out  That  Way. 

The  gradual  elevation  in  Importance  of 
two-dimensional  paper  over  the  three-dimen- 
sional subjects  and  objects  the  paper  is  about 
was  almost  Inevitable.  If  one  Is  in  an  orga- 
nization whose  direct  visible  ou^ut  is  a 
paper,  whose  daily  activities  are  the  produc- 
tion and  coordination  of  a  paper — It  would 
take  a  strong-minded  rebel  to  resist. 

The  reason  it  Is  so  hard  to  get  a  paper  co- 
ordinated is  easy  to  understand.  First,  these 
"papers"  may  be  policy  directives,  statement 
of  doctrine,  guidance  documents,  etc.  Second, 
"coordination"  means  getting  agreement  (the 
jargon  for  this  is  "concurrence")  among  all 
groups  whose  agreement  is  necessary.  The 
paper  is  mailed  from  one  office  to  another, 
usually  dwelling  and  ripening  In  each  office 
for  a  long  time.  The  real  problem  Is  this:  It 
xisually  takes  only  one  "no"  to  stop  some- 
thing, but  near  unanimous  agreement  to  do 
It. 

It  is  clear  that  If  a  "yes"  Is  as  likely  as  a 
"rto,"  the  chance  of  getttng  one  "no"  greatly 
exceeds  the  probability  of  a  couple  of  doeen 
"yeses."  You  can  always  bet  that  throwing  a 
single  tall  with  a  coin  is  much  more  prob- 
able than  throwing  two  dozen  consecutive 
heads! 

Thus  it  happens  that  a  career  of  several 
years  can  be  spent  In  coordinating  docu- 
ments, and  perhaps  pushing  one  all  the  way 
through,  fully  coordinated.  So,  small  wonder 
that,  to  those  In  a  paper-centered  headquar- 
ters organization,  it  appears  that  the  major 
product  is  paper. 

We  know  that  this  isnt  really  the  case.  The 
paper  is  or  should  be  about  real  objects  and 
procedures,  all  located  elsewhere — at  Cape 
Kennedy,  Vandenberg  AFB,  or  a  SAC  base. 

Nonetheless,  paper  procedures,  forms,  and 
documents  multiply.  One  type  of  document, 
which  may  seem  to  have  endurance,  value, 
and  long  life,  can  be  eliminated  in  a  flash 
and  be  replaced  by  several  new  ones.  Even 
such  evidence  fails  to  deter  those  who,  genu- 
inely interested  In  the  real  world,  are  hypno- 
tized by  paper  work  and  revel  In  coordina- 
tion as  a  way  of  life. 

Majrim  Seren.-  Most  Organizations  Can't 
Hold  More  Than  One  Idea  at  a  Time  .  .  .  Thus 
Complementary  Ideas  Are  Always  Regarded 
as  Competitive.  Further,  Like  a  Qtutntized 
Pendulum,  an  Organization  Can  Jump  From 
One  Extreme  to  the  Other.  Without  Ever 
Going  Through  the  Middle. 

All  of  us  who  have  tried  to  sell  a  new  Idea 
or  project  which  la  complementary  to  an  ex- 
isting one  lEnow  Uiat  it  Is  like  stonnlng  a 
well-defended  fort.  The  defenders  of  the  en- 
trenched idea  feel  Insecure  and  threatened 
by  a  new  idea,  even  when  the  new  Idea  is  not 
competitive  with  one  being  defended.  The 
bigger  the  organization,  the  more  flrmly  the 
single  idea  is  held,  the  better  it  is  defended, 
and  the  harder  a  new  Idea — and  its  propo- 
nents— are  assailed  and  rejected. 

But  when  a  new  idea  flnally  triumphs,  the 
older  one  Is  completely  rejected.  Thus  we  see 
big  orgajUzatlcKks  behavlxig  like  a  jerky  pen- 
dulum— quantized  In  two  end  positions.  The 
organization  doesn't  swing  smoothly  from 
one  position  to  another.  It  Jumps  Instantane- 
ously and  impredlctably. 

Maxim  Eight:  Try  to  Find  the  Real  Tense 
of  the  Report  You  Are  Beading:  Was  It  Done, 
Is  It  Being  Done,  or  Is  It  Something  to  Be 
Done.  Seports  Are  Mow  Written  in  Four 
Tenses;  Past  Tense.  Pretemt  Tenae,  Future 
Tenae.  and  Pretense.  Watah  for  Not>el  V*es 
of  Congram    (CONtractor,  GRAMmar),  De- 


fined by  the  Imperfect  Past,  the  Insufficient 
Present,  and  the  Absolutely  Perfect  Future. 

In  the  good  old  days  It  took  you  no  more 
than  a  day  to  read  a  r^Kirt.  This  gcdden 
period  ended  perhaps  a  dozen  years  ago.  I 
may  have  been  naive,  but  I  don't  recall  that 
then  I  ever  seriously  doubted  the  facta  In  a 
report  I  was  reading.  If  someone  said  he  did 
something,  I  believed  him.  I  never  thought 
that  the  report  had  been  criblied  from  other 
reports,  or  that  It  reproduced  others'  data 
without  check. 

But  in  those  days  reports  were  falriy  thin; 
the  500-page  report,  let  alone  the  5,000-page 
report,  was  not  yet  bom.  Then  there  ap- 
peared an  iimocent-looking  Invention,  which 
I  believe  has  done  more  to  c(»Tupt  our  lives 
and  drive  us  to  bifocals  than  anything  else 
since  World  War  n — spiral  binding!  Before 
this  Insidious  invention  became  popular,  re- 
ports were  staided,  thus  limiting  Oieir  thick- 
ness. But  the  new  plastic  binders  permitted 
writing  long  reports,  for  they  could  be  oi>ened 
flat.  Then  the  disease  of  multlvolume  reporto 
became  epidemic;  many  project  reports  got 
to  be  a  foot  or  more  thick! 

The  airlines  used  to  have  a  test  fixture  at 
the  weigh-in  counter.  It  carried  the  note:  "If 
your  bag  fits  in  here,  you  can  carry  it  aboard 
the  airplane."  I  had  a  similar  gadget  In  my 
office :  "If  your  report  fits  in  here,  I'll  read  it; 
if  It  doesn't,  the  hell  with  It."  This  go.  no-go 
gauge  was  made  partially  obsolete  by  the 
Insidious  Introduction  of  multlvolume  re- 
ports. 

Despite  being  p>rinted.  theee  reports  are 
frequently  unwritten.  Inst^wui  of  being  a 
Uterate,  intereatlng  summary  ot  work,  they 
are  a  compilation  of  data  charts,  held  to- 
gether by  dull  English.  It  is  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded that  some  reports  are  written  by  a 
machine.  If  only  we  could  get  them  read  by 
a  machine!  Perhaps  the  machine  could  also 
tell  us  the  correct  tense  of  the  report:  Was 
the  work  done,  la  it  being  done,  will  It  be 
done,  or  is  it  in  pre-tenae? 

The  huge  contractcH's,  the  big  projects,  the 
requirement  for  detailed  prapoeala  befcve  a 
contract  \b  awarded,  have  resulted  In  a  new 
art  form — proposal  writing. 

Proposals  are  sometimes  prepared  to  an- 
swer to  a  reqoest — in  response  to  which  sever- 
al contractors  may  prepare  proposals.  Sooae- 
ttmes  a  c(»i  tractor  gets  an  idea  for  something 
he  thinks  should  be  doike — and  prepares  an 
unsolicited  proposal. 

Into  the  proposal — often  a  thick,  expensive 
production — the  contractor  can  pour  his 
best  talent,  his  finest  literary  efforts,  his 
dreams,  his  hopes,  his  optimism.  Here  the 
proposed  project  reaches  its  highest  peak; 
here  we  see  the  procnlsed  l&ndl  And  so  it  re- 
mains, unless  the  oontz-actor  is  awarded  the 
contract.  Then  the  constraints  of  the  real 
world  set  In,  and  changes,  deviations  from  the 
proposal,  have  to  be  made. 

Back  to  the  prc^fMsal  language,  which  I 
caU  CONGBAM  (from  CONtractor  GRAM- 
mar) .  Dealing  as  tt  does  in  the  dividends  of 
a  golden  f  utiire,  CONGRAM  must  refiect  the 
errors  of  the  past,  highlight  the  Inadequacy 
of  the  present,  and  point  to  the  bright  and 
glorious  future.  The  bcwlc  tenses  of  English 
grammar  are  shunted  aside;  for  them  are 
aubeUtuted  the  elements  of  CONGRAM;  the 
imperfect  past  (used  to  describe  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  past,  about  to  be  corrected  via  the 
new  proposal ) ,  the  insufficient  present  (to 
justify  the  presentation  of  the  new  proposal) , 
and  the  absolutely  perfect  future  (to  descrUte 
what  will  happen  when  the  proposal  Is 
accepted  and  acted  upon ) .  Some  worry  about 
the  future  emergence  and  spread  of  George 
Orwell's  "News{>eak."  CONGRAM  is  already 
here! 

Travelers  to  foreign  lands  need  and  use 
handbooks  on  the  local  customs,  geography, 
and  history.  So  do  residents  a(  vast  bsraMK- 
rades.  I  hope  these  maxima  hitherto  paaaBrt 
along  by  word  of  mouth  and  la  anuigBlad 
private  printings  to  Irlenda,  will  be  at  use  to 
a  larger  audience. 
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L.  B.  J.  AND  THE  AMERICAN  NEGRO 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  I^peaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roy  Wil- 
kins,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  stu- 
dents of  race  relations  in  this  country, 
has  written  a  perceptive  article  on  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  his  historical  role 
concerning  the  Negro  American. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Post  last 
week,  Wilkins  said : 

The  inescapable  truth  la  that  no  President 
in  history,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  has  done  more  for  the  .  .  . 
Negro  citizen. 

Wilkins  pointed  out  something  we  in 
Congress  should  all  know,  that  President 
Johnson  won  many  of  his  civil  rights  bat- 
tles agsdnst  very  vocal  and  stanch  op- 
position. For  centuries,  as  Wilkins  notes, 
every  institution  in  our  society  conspired 
to  maintain  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion. 

When  another  President  might  have 
been  content  to  rest  with  the  knowledge 
of  having  passed  the  landmark  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  President  Johnson 
pressed  on  to  move  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  through  the  Congress.  He  then 
proposed  new  laws  to  combat  discrimina- 
tion in  housing.  In  jury  trials,  and  in 
other  areas. 

Amidst  the  cries  of  black  power  from 
extremists,  and  the  cries  of  resistance 
from  the  white  community,  the  enormous 
strides  which  President  Johnson  has 
helped  the  Negro  achieve  are  being  over- 
shadowed by  propaganda. 

The  opportunity  record  of  the  John- 
son administration  is  clear.  Never  has  so 
much  been  tried  in  so  short  a  time  for 
the  submerged  poor  and  deprived  of  the 
Nation.  Never  have  so  many  economic 
and  social  opportunity  programs  been 
initiated  by  any  one  President — Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  notwithstanding. 

Mr.  Wilkins  is  correct  when  he  chides 
his  readers  not  to  write  civil  rights  books 
from  yesterday's  headlines.  Let  us  look  at 
the  record.  And  the  record  of  L.  B.  J.  Is 
a  proud  record. 

The  following  is  the  Roy  Wilkins  arti- 
cle from  the  New  York  Post  of  December 
2. 1967,  entiUed  "L.  B.  J.  and  the  Negro": 

L.    B.    J.    AND   THX    MEGBO 

(By  Roy  Wilkins) 

Before  the  LBJ  situation  gets  any  bloodier 
and  dirtier  It  might  serve  Buch  logic  as  re- 
mains among  the  emotional  partisans  In  the 
political  arena  to  recapitulate.  In  part,  the 
President's  performance  on  civU  rights  for 
Negro  citizens. 

Regardless  of  one's  opinion  of  the  John- 
son Administration's  foreign  policy,  the  in- 
escapable truth  Is  that  no  Prebldent  in  his- 
tory, with  the  possible  exception  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  has  done  more  for  the  generality 
of  Negro  citizens. 

Most  students  of  race  relations  realize  that 
the  principal  task  is  the  building  of  a  non- 
racial  climate  of  opinion.  Although  our  na- 
tion has  been  overtly  and  covertly  racist 
since  the  first  Afrlcaitt  were  brought  here  as 
slaves  in  1619,  there  has  been  a  continuing 
unofficial  citizens'  effort  since  that  date  to 
combat  the  racist  majority. 


This  majority,  until  very  recent  decades, 
had  the  official  support  of  the  tJ.S.  Supreme 
Court,  the  Congress,  the  Presidency,  orga- 
nized religion,  the  press,  the  bukiness  com- 
munity, public  and  private  school  systems, 
colleges  and  universities,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional governments,  99  per  cent  of  the  legal 
machinery  and,  naturally,  all  law  enforce- 
ment bodies,  including  the  police. 

One  of  these  days.  Instead  of  civil  rights 
books  written  from  yesterday's  headlines, 
someone  will  write  the  story  of  the  magnifi- 
cent courage  of  the  Negro  himself  in  this 
briclcs-wlthout-straw  struggle.  The  chief  goal 
was  to  get  the  race  affirmatively  included 
under  the  constitutional  g^uaranteea  aSect- 
ing  every  citizen.  The  chief  step  toward  this 
goal  was  to  get  a  President  of  the  V.3.  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Negro  as  a  human 
being  and  as  a  citizen  and  to  propose  legis- 
lation to  establish  these  as  a  national  policy. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  entering  the  White 
House  nine  years  after  the  historic  Brown 
decision  of  1954,  told  a  solemn  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress  on  Nov.  27,  1963,  that  the 
civil  rights  bill  must  be  enacted.  If  he  had 
doodled  as  had  the  states  on  Implementing 
the  Brown  affirmation  of  constitutional 
equality,  we  would  have  today  no  national 
policy  in  legislation.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
followed  in  1965. 

It  is  a  Justifiable  criticism  to  state  that 
civil  rights  legislation  has  been  enforced 
spottily,  but  the  necessary  role  of  the  Presi- 
dency in  the  overall  enterprise  has  not  been 
shirked. 

At  a  time  when  California  had  turned  back 
the  clock  on  fair  housing  with  the  notorious 
Proposition  14,  LBJ  was  proposing  a  national 
housing  law.  Rebuffed  by  the  Senate  in  1966, 
he  presented  the  same  proposal  to  Congress 
in  1967.  In  contrast,  JFK's  advisers  had  been 
fearful  of  white  opposition  in  the  South  and 
in  Northern  suburbs  and  had  held  up  his 
executive  housing  order  two  years. 

President  Johnson's  fair  employment  en- 
forcement has  not  had  a  happy  time,  but 
he  has  never  shrunk  from  the  nettle,  includ- 
ing the  foot-dragging  in  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. 

With  all  its  Insufficiencies,  imperfections 
and  harassments,  more  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  into  the  anti-poverty 
program  axnong  Negroes  than  all  the  states 
have  appropriated  for  this  and  related  pur- 
poses In  the  past  30  years.  The  Johnson  edu- 
cation acts  have  been  vital  to  the  Negro 
population. 

Negro  Americans,  then,  are  a  far  piece 
from  the  June  1932  plea  to  a  deaf  Hoover, 
"Speak,  Iilr.  President,  speak!"  That  plain- 
tive cry  underscored  the  importance  of  a 
committed  and  articulate  President  as  a 
weapon  in  shaping  public  opinion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  kept  a  pledge  of 
nonracial  opportunity  and  decency.  Be- 
cause this  pledge  is  clearly  understood  in 
academic  and  Intellectual  circles  as  well  as 
in  the  unreconstructed  sections  of  the  white 
South  (and  either  belittled  or  combatted), 
it  would  be  the  irony  of  Ironies  If  the  black 
beneficiaries  were  to  be  confused  by  the  ap- 
pealing distortions  of  the  professors  and  the 
sloganeers. 


VITAL  CONGRESSIONAL  REFORMS 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Rbcorb  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attentim 
has  been  drawn  to  an  editorial  In  the  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  Globe-Democrat  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1967,  entitled,  "^tal  Oongres- 
slonal  Reforms." 


This  editorial  comments  on  the  resolu- 
tion— House  Concurrent  Resolution 
578 — introduced  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Cur- 
tis, and  cosponsored  by  myself  and  Re- 
presentative James  C.  Cleveland,  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Congress  beyond 
its  present  expiration  date  of  December 
31,  1967. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  discussion 
of  action  on  this  resolution  took  place 
during  at  least  two  meetings  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  but  that  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee failed  to  report  the  resolution.  Of 
course,  I  have  no  Inside  information  on 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  House,  but  I  think  it  is  a  fair  in- 
ference from  the  absence  of  action  that 
the  majority  leadership  lacks  "enthusi- 
asm" both  for  congressional  reform  and 
for  the  continuation  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  I  realize  there  probably  will  be 
no  House  action  before  adjournment  of 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  I 
hope  that  congressional  reform  can  be 
made  the  first  order  of  business  when  the 
second  session  convenes  In  January  of 
next  year. 

I  understand  the  Senate,  by  the 
adoption  of  Senate  Resolution  188  on 
Thursday,  November  30,  1967,  has  kept 
the  matter  In  status  quo  by  extending 
the  life  of  the  Special  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  to 
the  end  of  January  1968  and  funding 
the  expenses  of  the  committee  with  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000. 

As  we  all  know,  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  the  Honorable  Thomas  B. 
Curtis,  has  long  been  a  champion  of 
congressional  reform  and  Is  currently  the 
ranking  Republican  House  member  of 
the  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  Congress.  I  am  pleased 
that  his  hometown  newspaper  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  recognized 
Representative  CuR'ns'  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize the  Congress  and,  therefore,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  the  text  of  the  editorial 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks : 

VrrAL  CoNOKcssioNAi.  Rcroaiu 
Fighting  for  much-needed  congressional 
reform,  Representative  Thomas  Curtis  of 
Missouri  has  Introduced  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  to  continue  the  Joint  Committee 
beyond  Its  present  expiration  date  of  Dec. 
31. 

Congressman  Curtis  is  attempting  to  sal- 
vage the  proposed  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1967,  which  cleared  the  Senate  In 
March  and  has  since  languished  In  the 
House.  He  stresses  the  importance  of  his 
restrfutlon  by  pointing  out  that  "action  on 
the  continuation  of  the  Joint  Committee  will 
be  a  test  of  the  intentions  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  congressional  reform." 

We  concur  with  Mr.  Ctirtls.  The  House  mem- 
bership is  Ml  trial. 

This  vital  piece  of  legislation  is  long  over- 
due. For  one  thing,  the  measure  would 
tighten  the  loosely-written  lobby  registra- 
tion laws.  In  the  broadest  sense,  it  proposes 
sweeping  modernization  of  archaic  proce- 
dures, aimed  at  lmp>roving  the  efficiency  of 
the  legislative  branch. 

Congress  is  in  need  of  re-establlsblng  Its 
faith  with  the  American  voter,  who  e^erl- 
encea  a  growing  discontent  with  its  non- 
•ystematlc  ineptitude.  Passage  of  oongres- 
donal  reforms  would  be  a  step  toward  orga- 
nlSMl  Axut  reaponalble  government. 
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EVERGLADES  NATIONAL  PARK:  AN 
ANNIVERSARY  AND  AN  OBLIGA- 
TION 

Mr.    SAYLOR.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
20th  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of 
Everglades  National  Park  will  be  marked 
by  appropriate  ceremonies  in  which  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  Udall 
and  many  conservation  groups  will  par- 
ticipate. 

The  occasion  calls  for  celebration  to 
mark  a  development  which  was  many 
years  in  makhig.  Destruction  of  the 
area's  wildlife  and  other  resources  had 
lor  years  been  a  source  of  deep  concern 
to  every  conservationist  familiar  with 
what  was  taking  place  in  the  Everglades, 
and  It  was  to  be  assumed  that  proper 
protection  would  be  provided  once  the 
U.S.  Government  took  possession  of  this 
phenomenal  landscape  and  environment 
unmatched  anywhere  else  In  the  world. 

President  Harry  S.  Truman  dedicated 
Everglades  National  Park  on  December 
6,  1947.  At  long  last  the  rare  birds,  the 
flowers,  and  the  crocodiles  residing  in 
this  habitat  of  almost  IV2  million  acres 
In  southern  Florida  would  be  safe  from 
the  predatlons  of  selfish  and  careless 
men.  So  everyone  believed. 

On  the  contrary,  the  'glades  has  gone 
downhill  since  the  Federal  Government 
took  over.  Lack  of  water  management  is 
the  reason,  as  Roger  W.  Allin.  superin- 
tendent of  Everglades  National  Park, 
explains  in  the  October  Issue  of  Parks  & 
Recreation,  the  ofScial  publication  of  the 
National  Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion. His  statistics  emphasizing  the  de- 
cline In  the  population  of  wading  birds 
during  the  past  two  decades  alone  are 
evidence  enough  that  Uncle  Sam  has 
failed  miserably  as  custodian  of  a  won- 
drous repository  that  needs  to  be  main- 
tained in  its  natural  state  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  multitudes  who  visit  the  area 
now  and  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Allln  presents  a  brief  but  shock- 
ingly Informative  analysis  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  Everglades.  He  de- 
scribes the  problem  and  the  relatively 
simple  answer  to  the  decline  of  a  cele- 
brated natural  heritage.  Congress  must 
acquaint  itself  with  the  story  of  the  Ever- 
glades, and  Congress  must  insist  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  cooperate  fully  with 
the  National  Park  Service  and  the  State 
of  Florida  in  insuring  necessary  supplies 
of  fresh  water  at  all  times  to  sustain  the 
Uvlng  beauty  of  these  surroimdings. 

I  submit  Mr.  Allin's  article  for  your 
close  attention: 

Inadequate  Wath  8nFFX.T  Tkrkatxns 
EvTBOiiAnEa  Nationai.  Paxk 
(By  Roger  W.  AlUn) 
Kverglades  Rational  Park  Is  an  Important 
part  of  our  natloDal  and  IndlTidual  heritage 
In  a  world  where  natural  beauty  is  a  rapidly 
dwindling  resource.  It  provides  a  colossal  dis- 
play of  tropical  vegetation  and  wildlife,  as 
well  as  an  opportunity  to  experience  a  unique 
tropical  wilderness  that  Is  now  enjoyed  by 
over  a  million  persons  annuaUy. 


The  Congress  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Everglades  National  Park  by  Act  of  May 
SO,  1934.  In  this  piece  of  legislation  both 
Houses  saw  the  F>etrk  as  it  appeared  in  the 
report  of  December  3,  1980,  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  to  the  Con- 
gress. And  reference  was  made  to  Wilbur's 
report  in  the  Act  in  which  the  Congress  pro- 
vided that  the  E^verglades  ".  .  .  shall  be  per- 
manently reserved  as  a  wilderness  .  .  .*•  and 
that  no  development  ".  .  .  shall  be  under- 
taken which  will  interfere  vrtth  the  preserva- 
tion Intact  of  the  unique  flora  and  fauna 
and  the  essential  primitive  natural  condi- 
tions now  prevailing  in  this  area." 

This  park  was  created  to  perpetuate  unique, 
aquatic-based  ecological  systems.  There  are 
150  species  of  fish  (Including  the  tarpon, 
snook,  mangrove  snapper  and  sea  trout) ,  47 
species  of  amphibians,  42  species  of  reptiles 
(most  notably  the  crocodile  and  alligator) 
and  12  species  of  mammals  in  the  park  that 
are  either  marine  in  character  or  mostly  de- 
pendent upon  aquatic  habitats  or  aquatic 
foods  for  their  continued  existence. 

But  It  is  the  89  species  of  aquatic  dependent 
birds — including  the  roseate  spoonbill,  red- 
dish egret,  wood  ibis,  great  white  heron  and 
the  bald  eagle  (all  on  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  rare  and  endangered  species 
list) — that  In  most  cases  appear  of  primary 
Interest  to  the  public.  These  beautiful  crea- 
tures largely  inhabit  the  coastal  mangrove 
edges  of  the  park  or  the  Keys  of  Florida  Bay, 
and  feed  on  the  small  fish,  crawfish  and 
aquatic  food  animals  produced  in  the  park's 
aquatic   environment. 

The  key  to  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  these  species,  and  indeed  of  nearly  all  of 
the  notable  wildlife  populations  in  the  park 
Is  the  annual  cycle  of  InuiKlatdon  of  the 
'glades  and  the  resulting  enormous  fertility 
created  within  these  warm,  shallow  aquatic 
environments.  As  fresh  water  Is  received  into 
the  park  from  the  north  and  the  east,  it 
moves  slowly  (about  500  yards  a  day)  south- 
ward across  the  'glades  before  reaching  the 
estuarine  areas  of  the  coastal  waters.  Because 
the  park  is  almost  table  flat  (a  gradient  of  8 
feet  In  45  miles)  this  Inflow  spreads  out  over 
the  park  in  a  thin  film  a  few  inches  deep, 
forming  broad  expanses  of  marsh  and  swamp. 
As  it  slowly  flows  through  the  sawgraas  and 
hammocks  It  picks  up  nutrient,  and  Immense 
quantities  of  Insects,  small  fish,  fresh  water 
vertebrates  and  Invertebrates  come  to  Ufe, 
multiply,  and  flourlah.  These  smaller  life 
forms  are  critical  elements  in  the  base  of  the 
food  chains  which  have  created  and  sustained 
the  unique  species  of  fish,  birds  and  wildlife 
presently  found  within  the  park. 

DECREASED    HTDBOPEBIOD 

Historically,  the  park  had  a  hydroperlod 
(the  time  the  'glades  were  covered  by  a  shal- 
low surface  Aim  of  water)  of  approximately 
nine  months  each  year.  But  today,  canals  and 
levees  in  the  Lake  Okeechobee  area  and  the 
flood  control  and  drainage  systems  north  and 
east  of  the  park  are  diverting  normal  seasonal 
excess  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  park's  hydroperlod 
lasts  for  no  more  than  five  months  and  covers 
a  smaller  area  than  fomm'ly. 

Less  fresh  water  from  the  north  and  a  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  time  svtrface  water 
lies  on  the  land  results  in  reduced  growing 
periods  for  aquatic  organisms,  thus  lowering 
the  amount  of  aquatic  food  produced  in  the 
park.  It  is  axiomatic  that  lower  productivity 
will  adversely  affect  park  bird  and  animal 
populations. 

Man  has  a  less  than  notable  record  of  pro- 
tecting the  wildlife  resources  of  this  ares.  In 
the  last  30  or  35  years — long  since  the  epoch 
of  plxime  hunting,  from  which  the  'glade 
birds  were  able  to  recover  because  their  habi- 
tat was  intact — there  has  been  an  alarming 
decline  in  wading  bird  populations.  From  tht 
best  estimatee  available,  the  combined  pecu- 
lations of  wading  birds  in  this  area  had  more 
than  1,500,000  breeding  adults  in  the  mld- 
SO's;  less  than  300,000  breeding  adults  in  the 


mld-40's  and  a  maxUnom  of  60.000  lireedlng 
adults  in  the  1960-1962  period.  Today  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  these  declines  have 
resulted  from  the  cumvilatlve  effects  of  drain- 
age and  drought  upon  the  Everglades. 

Alligators  have  shown  a  similar  decline. 
One  researcher  has  stated  that  aJligator  popu- 
lations have  suffered  more  than  a  96%  de- 
cline since  the  early  I920's.  An  Important  ele- 
ment in  this  loss  is  the  drying  effect  of  re- 
duced hydroperlods.  With  longer  dry  periods 
semi-aquatic  and  woody  vegetation  encroach 
into  the  'gator  holes,  fllllng  them  with  brush 
and  organic  matter,  leaving  the  alligators 
without  deep  water  pools  or  food  to  with- 
stand even  normal  spring  dry  periods. 

These  'gator  holes,  also,  are  places  where 
bass,  gar,  and  bream  (sunflsh)  survive  the 
spring  dry  period  and  are  thus  available  a* 
brood  stock  to  repopulate  the  'glades  when 
the  summer  rains  and  flovre  from  the  north 
again  spread  water  over  the  land.  When 
brood  stocks  of  adult  fish  life  and  other 
aquatic  organisms  are  plentiful,  and  ex- 
plosive repopulation  of  the  'glades  Is  possible. 
But,  with  protracted  drought  and  the  drying 
of  the  shallower  survival  holes,  some  of  the 
brood  stocks  die  and  this  capacity  to  repopu- 
late the  aquatic  environments  during  the 
summer  and  fall  is  reduced. 

FRESH    WATER    REDnCTIOM 

Of  equal  Importance  to  maintaining  nat- 
ural conditions  within  the  park — and  this  is 
the  basic  responsibility  given  us  by  the  Con- 
gress— is  the  effect  of  reduced  voIume«  of 
fresh  water  upon  the  estuarine  environn^ent 
of  the  park.  About  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  park  is  made  up  of  coastal  bays,  estu- 
aries, their  sloughs  and  tidal  flats.  Overland 
fresh  water  flows  from  the  north  eventually 
reach  these  coastal  cones  and  modify  the 
salinity  according  to  the  seasonal  variation 
in  fresh  water  availability.  Reduction  of  flow 
by  drought  and  diversion  works  have  tended 
to  create  hypersaline  conditions  (over  65 
parts  per  thousand  total  salts)  in  portions  of 
these  coastal  environments  (most  notably 
areas  within  Florida  Bay)  resulting  In  a 
marked  reduction  of  forage  flshes.  Juvenile 
sp)ort  and  commercial  flwhew,  and  the  com- 
merlcally  Important  tortugas  pink  shrimp. 
These  flshes  and  shrimp  now  spend  vital  pe- 
riods of  their  Ufe  cycle  In  the  estaurlne 
vTaters  of  the  park.  Ftom  a  reduced  fish  and 
shrimp  production  there  also  resiilts  a  de- 
cline In  the  ability  of  estuarine  areas  to  act 
as  a  feeding  source  for  the  birds  resident 
In  and  around  the  baya. 

Tet,  another  ecological  change,  which  is 
occurring  and  which  can  be  traced  to  reduced 
overland  flows,  is  the  acceleration  of  woody 
plant  successloD  within  the  "glades  are*  of 
the  park.  Poison  wood,  button  wood,  wUlow 
and  other  woody  plants  are  becoming  estab- 
lished in  areas  which  formerly  were  pure 
sawgrass  'glades.  The  seeds  and  sprouts  of 
these  species  were  once  "drownsd-out."  but 
now  are  able  to  become  estabUshsd  and  form 
a  new  and  different  community  at  variance 
with  the  historical  ecology  of  the  are*.  This 
change  in  vegetative  cover  affects  transpira- 
tion, soil  formation,  direction  and  rapidity 
of  water  flow,  sunlight  penetration  and 
water  ten^>eratares.  and  spedatlon  and 
abundance  of  aquatic  insects.  Invertebrates, 
and  vertebrates  produced  within  the  region 
undergoing  these  chAnges.  These  ecological 
changes  cannot  but  cause  further  changes 
In  the  bird  and  animal  populations  that 
live,  nest  or  feed  within  this  environment. 

The  wildlife  losses  resiilting  from  antici- 
pated ecological  changes,  and  the  relation 
of  these  losses  to  specific  vohimetrlc  reduc- 
tions of  Inflow  have  not  yet  been  determined 
In  quantitative  terms;  but  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  many  biologists  that  unless  the  pair's 
hydroperlods  can  be  restored,  the  productiv- 
ity of  the  'glades  wUl  oonttnus  to  b«  lowered, 
its  wildlife  carrying  capacity  will  continue 
to  be  reduced,  and  thus  the  psik.  the  people 
of  the  nation  and  the  future  generations 
wUl  suffer  a  loss  of  a  part  of  their  heritage. 
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Man's  technological  ability  to  cbsmge  hia 
enTlronment  may  be  outpacing  hla  ability  to 
predict  precisely  and  quantitatively  the  ef- 
fects of  such  changes. 

PKOPKX  WATKB  MANAOKMXirr  MKKDKD 

The  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project  con  be  planned,  constructed 
and  operated  to  make  full  use  of  the  water 
available  In  south  Florida.  This  Important 
natural  resource  must  be  conserved  and 
managed  to  benefit  aU  of  the  potential 
users — the  farmers,  the  cities  and  the  park — 
by  practicing  total  utilization  water  man- 
agement rather  than  limiting  planning  and 
practice  to  removing  "excess  waters"  during 
the  rainy  season.  In  the  face  of  knowledge 
that  the  area  will  suffer  drought  a  few 
months  later.  More  than  enough  water  falls 
upon  the  watersheds  which  traditionally 
have  served  the  cities  of  the  east  coast  and 
Everglades  National  Park  to  satisfy  ade- 
quately the  needs  of  all  the  users,  including 
the  park.  There  has  been  wasted  to  sea  an 
average  of  over  two-million  acre  feet  of 
water  annually  from  the  project.  (An  acre 
foot  of  water  per  day  is  approximately  ^ 
cuUc  foot  per  second  or  225  gallons  per  min- 
ute.) One  must  conclude  that  there  is  cur- 
rently a  surplus  of  water — but  if  siu-pluses 
are  not  stored,  there  will  certainly  follow 
periods  of  drought  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  relieved. 

South  Florida  needs  proper  water  manage- 
ment. As  long  as  fresh  water  is  being  di- 
verted and  drained  away  from  the  historic 
everglade  drainage  routes,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  many  to  comprehend  why  these  waters 
could  not  have  been  made  available  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  biological  conditions  and 
balances  which  are  the  essence  of  this  great 
national  park.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
agencies  concerned  with  the  planning,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  this  project — and 
the  public  at  large — to  see  that  this  precious 
resoxirce  is  not  wasted. 

QUXSnONS  RAISSD 

The  Everglades  problem  can  be  seen  as  a 
wlde-rangtng  Issue  of  many  facets,  for  It  is  a 
question  of  whether  a  greet  national  re- 
source. Everglades  National  Park,  which  be- 
longs to  all  of  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  indeed  to  the  world,  will  be  sustained.  It 
Is  a  question  of  whether  recognition  will  be 
given  House  Document  #643  (the  authoriz- 
ing document  of  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  project,  which  stated 
that  the  project  would  "assist  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  natural  conditions  within 
the  national  park."  It  is  a  question  of 
whether  existing  policies  regarding  the  ex- 
penditiire  of  Federal  funds  for  water  de- 
velopment projects,  a«  defined  in  Senate 
Doc\iment  #97,  will  be  observed  in  the  plan- 
ning and  operation  of  the  project.  This 
document  states:  .  .  care  shall  be  taken 
to  avoid  resource  use  and  development  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few  or  the  disadvantage  of 
many  .  . 

Parks  are  for  people.  The  birds  and  alllga- 
tan  which  have  sanctuary  and  are  protected 
in  ETverglades  National  Park  are  but  vehicles 
through  which  this  park  provides  enjoy- 
ment, satisfaction,  education  and  delightful 
experiences  to  over  a  million  people  each 
year.  This  national  park  is  part  of  a  magnifi- 
cent system  of  preserves  which  protects  se- 
lected, outstanding  and  unique  landscapes 
and  life  systems,  that  are  in  fact  national 
treasures  of  great  significance  and  are  of  last- 
ing value  to  oiir  culture  and  civilization — to 
be  saved  for  this  and  future  generations  to 
enjoy,  unspoiled  by  man.  The  impairment  or 
destruction  of  an  element  of  this  system  Is 
a  serious  consideration.  We  must  remain 
adamantly  oppoaed  to  any  proposal  that 
would  cause  change  to  the  basic  resources 
of  the  park  or  that  would  threaten  the  park's 
value  to  the  public. 

Sonxe  progress  is  being  made  In  satisfying 
the  very  complex  proUem  at  mivlntainlng  de- 


sirable ecological  conditions  within  the  park. 
In  addition  to  the  interim  agreement  reached 
last  year  between  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  The  National  Park  Service,  and 
the  State  of  Florida,  regarding  the  provision 
of  mlnimxmi  flows  from  the  project  into  the 
Shark  River  drainage  of  the  park,  agreement 
was  also  reached  within  the  past  few  months 
which  will  protect  the  park's  eastern  pan- 
handle from  the  threatened  intrusion  of  salt 
water  from  an  open  canal.  This  agreement 
provides  for  the  continuance  of  fresh  water 
flows  to  maintain  the  wildlife  in  this  ix>rtton 
of  the  park.  Both  of  these  agreements  will 
remain  in  effect  until  a  study  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the 
long-range  water  needs  of  the  park  is  com- 
pleted. This  study,  scheduled  for  completion 
this  fall.  Is  expected  to  reveal  needed  changes 
in  project  planning,  construction  and  oper- 
ation to  permanently  satisfy  the  park's  water 
requirements.  It  is  anticipated  the  Corps' 
recommendations  will  Include  storing  surplus 
waters  and  provide  for  the  necessary  works 
to  route  these  waters  to  their  historic  water- 
courses in  Everglade  National  Park. 

In  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  obvious 
that  despite  its  size,  Everglades  National  Park 
does  not  control  its  ecological  destiny.  If 
the  park  does  not  receive  adequate  water 
from  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project,  there  can  be  only  one  predict- 
able conclusion — the  end  of  this  \inlque  bio- 
logical wilderness  and  the  loss  of  the  values 
which  commended  Everglades  National  Park's 
establishment  as  an  element  within  Amer- 
ica's national  park  system. 


A  YOUNG  MARINE  IN  VIETNAM 
TAKES  HIS  OWN  POLL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  received  a  most  Interesting  and  com- 
pelling letter  from  one  of  our  fine  young 
marines  in  Vietnam,  Cpl.  Travis  W. 
Powell,  of  Texarkana,  Tex.  As  you  will 
note  from  his  letter,  Corporal  Powell  has 
taken  a  poll  of  "a  little  over  200  marines" 
and  found  that  197  were  In  favor  of 
escalating  the  bombing.  His  remarks 
about  demonstrators  in  the  States  are 
also  illuminating. 

This  sincere,  forthright,  and  convinc- 
ing document  from  a  young  man  whom 
I  believe  to  be  a  typical  east  Texan  is 
offered  as  a  thought-provoking  and  valu- 
able insight  to  the  attitude  of  our  fight- 
ing men  in  Vietnam.  I  would  like  to  add 
that  I  am  personally  proud  that  Corporal 
Powell  is  my  countryman,  and  that  I 
have  the  privilege  of  being  his  Congress- 
man. 

The  letter  follows: 

NOVXKBEB  30,  1067. 

Dear  Ma.  Pa'tman:  I  know  that  you  are  a 
busy  man,  but  I  thought  that  I'd  drop  you 
a  line  from  over  here,  where  the  action  is. 
The  reason  for  doing  this  is  to  let  you  know 
how  some  of  us  feel.  What  made  me  sit  down 
and  write  this  letter  to  you?  In  an  article 
from  a  little  paper  that  we  get  over  here, 
recently  I  was  reading  where  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Texas  were  having  a  dem- 
onstration against  the  war  in  Viet  Nam.  One 
of  the  signs  read.  Back  our  men  in  Viet  Nam, 
PuU  them  out,  or  words  to  that  effect.  If  it 
had     been     any    other     State,     It     woiUd 


have  been  different,  but  my  own  home  State, 
weU  that  Is  something  else.  Maybe  these 
people  aU  need  to  be  put  in  the  service  to 
see  what  it  Is  like.  I'd  venture  to  say  that 
a  group  of  men  in  a  single  imlt,  company, 
branch  of  service,  or  whatever;  is  one  of  the 
tightest  groups,  that  you'll  ever  flnd.  In  the 
service  you  have  no  poor  or  wealthy,  smart 
or  dumb,  or  black  or  white.  You  all  stick 
together  and  try  to  do  the  Job  to  the  best  of 
your  ability.  If  all  these  people  want  to  help, 
if  they  don't  want  to  or  are  ineligible  to 
come  in  the  service,  the  least  that  they  can 
do,  is  not  be  causing  trouble  stateside,  and 
really  try  to  back  their  fellow  countryman. 

Just  to  show  you  an  example,  there  was 
and  I  guess  that  there  still  Is  a  large  ques- 
tion on  whether  to  bomb  North  Viet  Nam 
more,  about  the  same,  or  stop  completely.  I 
took  a  poU  of  a  little  over  300  marines  around 
my  area  and  from  the  field.  It  tiirned  out 
that  197  of  the  men  said  to  bomb  it  more, 
and  three  men  were  undecided  on  whether 
to  bomb  it  more  or  to  stop  completely.  How- 
ever, all  the  men  agreed  that  if  we  stopped 
bombing,  that  all  our  troops  should  be  pulled 
out;  the  reason  for  this  is  the  men  feel  that 
by  not  using  all  your  powers  to  their  fullest 
extent,  except  the  "big  bomb,"  is  like  fixing  a 
fight.  You  are  only  xising  part  of  your  abili- 
ties, meanwhile  you  (the  boxer)  are  taking 
hits.  In  this  case,  which  is  a  lot  more  serious, 
instead  of  a  punch,  a  lot  of  those  demon- 
strators' klnfolk,  ole  buddies,  friends  and 
their  friends'  friends,  that  are  members  oi 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  oi 
the  United  States  is  dying.  That  is  also  the 
reason  for  not  wanting  to  stay  the  same, 
either  get  in  or  get  out.  I  guess  that's  all  for 
now. 

Now  for  a  little  about  me  that  you  might 
be  interested  to  know,  pl\u  maybe  being 
able  to  help  me.  My  last  name,  Powell,  it 
might  have  sounded  famUlar  to  you  from 
around  our  hometown.  I  am  from  Texarkana, 
Texas,  and  graduated  from  Texas  Sr.  High 
in  1966.  Your  nephew,  Robbie,  and  I  are 
good  friends;  we  went  to  school  together  ever 
since  the  third  grade.  We  write  each  other 
every  once  in  a  while.  The  reason  for  me 
saying  that  my  last  name  might  sound  fa- 
miliar is  because  my  father  and  five  of  his 
brothers  and  families  still  live  In  Texarkana. 
You  might  know  a  couple  of  them,  Lester 
has  Camp  Texarkana  on  Lake  Texarkana 
along  with  one  of  his  closest  friends  Sherwin 
Massey.  Another  one  of  my  uncles,  Troy,  Is 
a  small  cattleman  out  on  Richmond  Road; 
he  gets  letters  from  you  or  let's  say  from 
your  ofBce  quite  often. 

I  am  a  supply  man  with  a  3042  mos.  They 
say  over  here  that  it  is  critical.  I  Joined  the 
Marine  Corps  for  one  reason,  to  come  over 
here  and  fight  for  what  I  think  Is  right.  As 
soon  as  I  graduated  from  boot  camp  and 
foimd  out  that  I  had  a  supply  mos,  I  tried 
to  get  it  changed  and  failed.  From  San  Diego, 
I  came  home  on  leave,  then  went  to  North 
CaroUna  for  Supply  School.  I  tried  to  get  it 
changed  again  and  it  failed.  The  only  reason 
why  I  haven't  written  you  sooner,  was  be- 
cause I  was  told  that  after  you  got  over  here 
that  it  would  be  different  and  that  I  would 
be  fighting,  no  matter  what  my  mos  was.  I 
volunteered  for  Viet  Nam  at  Camp  Lejeune, 
went  home  for  twenty  days,  and  have  now 
been  over  here  four  months.  I  am  in  the  Da- 
nang  area,  other  than  one  rocket  and  mortar 
attack  we  received,  which  had  one  (1)  killed 
in  action  and  forty- three  (43)  wounded  in 
action,  six  of  whom  were  good  friends  of 
mine  from  Supply  School,  I  have  seen  no 
other  action  at  all.  I've  never  seen  a  VC  or 
a  NVA  other  than  at  the  local  POW  Camp 
and  have  yet  to  fire  my  rifle. 

I  graduated  from  boot  camp  as  Platoon 
Honorman,  field  expert  with  the  rifle,  and 
made  Pfc.  meritoriously.  I  made  L/Cpl. 
meritoriously  out  of  Supply  School  and  Just 
recently  made  Corporal.  I  came  in  on  39  Nov. 
1966  and  made  Corporal,  which  Is  a  Non- 
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Commissioned  Officer,  In  less  than  a  year, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  pretty  good.  I  have  a 
4.8/5.0  average  on  my  proflclency/conduct 
marks,  respectively.  I  think  the  reason  for  my 
quick  promotions  is  because  I  try  to  stay 
squared -away  and  I  do  my  Job  to  the  best  of 
my  ability.  I  think  that  I  was  put  in  the  Sup- 
ply field  because  of  some  teste  that  I  took.  I 
might  have  the,  let's  say  smarts  to  be  a 
supply  man,  but  am  slowly  cracking  under 
the  pressure  of  doing  something  that  I  can't 
stand,  and  me  forcing  myself  to  do  it  without 
causing  trouble.  I  feel,  since  I've  hunted, 
fished,  camped-out,  hiked,  or  stayed  In  the 
outdoors  all  of  my  life,  that  I  can  better  serve 
my  country  by  putting  me  in  the  field.  I 
work  hard  at  whatever  I  do,  but  natiually  a 
man  can  work  harder  at  something  he  likes. 

I  came  In  the  Marine  Corps  wanting  to  be  a 
machine  gunner  on  a  helicopter  or  Just  a 
plain  Infantryman.  Since  I've  been  here  I've 
tried  to  get  into  either  of  the  above,  but  no 
one  will  help  me.  They  think  that  because 
the  Marine  Corps  says  you  do  this,  that  you 
do  it.  Well,  I  guess  that  that  is  right,  but 
even  the  Marine  Corps  makes  a  mistake  or 
two.  Some  people  can  do  some  things  and  not 
others.  I  don't  have  the  patience  to  sit  behind 
a  desk,  and  type,  or  in  a  warehouse,  but  I 
can  sit  all  day  not  moving,  waiting  on  a  bear 
to  come  by  me,  and  as  far  as  feelings  go.  I 
had  rather  kill  the  enemy  before  I  had  a 
bear.  A  bear  can  be  useful,  but  the  enemy 
can't.  When  I  talk  about  enemy,  I  mean 
enemy,  not  all  Vietnamese  people.  Since  I've 
been  over  here  I've  met  some  pretty  decent 
people  and  I  try  to  help  them  as  much  as 
possible.  I've  gotten  several  ptackages  from 
home  and  when  I  get  a  chance  I  buy  candy 
and  little  things  at  the  PX  and  give  it  to  the 
kids.  I  try  to  teach  them  English  and  in 
return  pick  up  a  little  of  their  language.  A 
lot  of  the  men  don't  treat  the  people  very 
kind,  but  I  try  as  hard  as  I  can.  They  don't 
realize  that  we  have  to  leave  a  good  impres- 
sion and  to  make  friends  with  these  people, 
and  the  demonstrations  back  home  don't 
help.  I  think  if  the  people  back  home  knew 
what  it  was  like,  and  could  see  the  progress 
that  we  have  made,  that  they'd  understand 
why  we  don't  want  to  pull  out.  Sure  we  want 
to  get  home  and  see  our  loved  ones,  but  we 
don't  want  to  leave  all  these  people  here 
helpless  and  subject  to  communism. 

About  my  problem,  if  you  can  help  me 
I'd  appreciate  it  very  much.  It  would  have 
to  be  something  definite,  not  Just  a  letter  to 
my  Commanding  Officer.  If  that's  all  you 
can  do  I  had  Just  as  soon  that  you  forget 
about  it.  I  liked  to  stay  squared-away  and  on 
good  terms  with  my  superiors,  but  a  letter 
to  them  would  definitely  hurt  my  standings 
and  would  help  in  no  way.  I  don't  know  how 
hard  you'll  try  on  this  but  I'm  sure  if  you 
wanted  to  you  could  help  me.  I  was  Just 
leaving  Texarkana  to  come  over  here  on  the 
day  of  your  wife's  funeral  and  am  sorry 
about  It  and  not  being  able  to  attend  I  did 
see  President  Johnson  at  the  airport.  I  don't 
know  If  you'd  even  think  of  going  that 
high,  but  if  so,  I  know  he  could  do  some- 
thing. The  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps, 
Mr.  Wallace  Green,  has  a  copy  of  my  record 
book  on  file;  you  might  want  to  look  through 
it.  It  might  help. 

From  when  I  graduated  from  high  school 
vmtil  I  Joined  the  Marine  Corps,  there  was 
a  period  of  six  months.  During  these  six 
months  I  worked  at  D  &  Z  as  a  Quality  Con- 
trol Inspector,  and  I  inspected  ammunition. 
I  was  trying  to  do  my  part  for  the  war; 
I  didn't  feel  that  it  was  enough,  so  I  Joined 
the  Marine  Corps;  I  still  don't  feel  that  I'm 
doing  my  part.  I  know  that  only  about  30% 
of  our  men  are  on  the  lines  and  the  re- 
maining 70%  are  In  the  rear  supporting  the 
men  up  front,  which  is  my  present  Job,  but 
the  Job  Just  isn't  for  me,  like  I  said  earlier, 
it  Is  slowly  getting  to  me.  I've  held  off  as 
long  as  I  can,  so  please  try  to  do  something, 
before  I  start  getting  hard  feelings  aroused. 


My  first  request,  an  mos  change  to  Heli- 
copter Machine  Gunner,  I  could  take  "on  the 
Job  training,"  instead  of  going  to  the  school. 
If  not  that,  my  second  request  on  mos 
change  to  Infantryman.  I  would  need  to  be 
brushed  up  on  some  of  the  function  of  the 
infantryman,  although  I  stay  up-to-date  on 
what  I  can.  This  could  be  accomplished  by 
sending  me  to  Jump  school  and  warfare 
school  in  Okinawa,  or  by  "on  the  Job  train- 
ing," which  is  best  sometimes.  People  are 
sent  to  Okinawa  for  several  schools  from 
here,  so  it  wouldn't  be  much  trouble. 

I  will  be  twenty  years  of  age  the  18th 
of  Dec.,  If  I  was  old  enough,  I'd  put  in  for 
a  field  commission  for  second  lieutenant,  and 
request  an  03?  7  mos  either  infantr3mian  or 
machine  gunner.  I  am  planning  on  extend- 
ing for  six  months  over  here  and  will  if  I 
get  what  I'm  hoping  for,  plvis  I  hope  to  be 
making  Sergeant  within  the  next  few 
months. 

Thank  you  for  listening!  I 
Respectively  yours, 

Cpl.  Travis  W.  Powell, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


U.S.  REPORT  FINDS  GLOOM  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  publica- 
tion this  morning  on  page  1  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  an  article  by  Bernard 
Weinraub,  dateline  Saigon,  December  5, 
aind  headlined  "UJ3.  Report  Finds  Gloom 
in  Vietnam"  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. Nowhere  in  the  article  is  the  source 
of  the  report  identified,  nor  is  there  an 
explanation  as  to  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  it  is  being  distributed  within 
the  U.S.  mission  in  South  Vietnam.  It  is 
said  to  be  "A  weekly  report  privately 
drafted  and  distributed  within  the  U.S. 
mission  in  South  Vietnam,"  and  is  de- 
scribed as  a  two-page  document,  headed 
"Provincial  Attitudes"  covering  a  "1- 
week  period  from  November  26  to  Decem- 
ber 2." 

The  New  York  Times  further  indicates 
that — 

The  document  is  marked  for  "limited  dis- 
tribution" at  the  U.S.  mission  but  Is  not 
classified. 

The  lack  of  further  information  in  the 
New  York  Times  about  the  source  of  the 
article  or  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  is  being  distributed  raises  questions  of 
Journalistic  responsibility  when  at  least 
15  column-inches  are  devoted  to  repeat- 
ing discouraging  reports  on  attitudes 
among  the  South  Vietnamese.  This  in- 
formation, having  been  given  the  cover- 
age it  now  has,  calls  for  a  full  explana- 
tion by  U.S.  State  and  Defense  oflBcials 
as  to  what  the  weekly  report  is,  who 
drafted  and  distributed  it,  to  what  ex- 
tent the  pessimistic  views  reported  are 
accurate  in  view  of  their  conflict  with 
recent  statements  by  Ambassador  Bunker 
and  General  Westmoreland,  and  why,  if 
the  Information  was  for  internal  pur- 
poses, it  was  not  classified  and  distributed 
as  an  ofiQcial  document  rather  than 
passed  around  unofficially? 

I  am  today  addressing  these  inquiries 


to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  asking  for  answers. 
When  they  are  at  hand,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

I  include  the  article  which  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,   1967 J 
U.S.  Report  Finds  Gloom  ts  Vietnam — ^As- 
serts Many  in  South  Feel  Americans  Ah« 
Deliberately  Prolonoino  the  Contlict 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  December  6. — A 
weekly  report  privately  drafted  and  dis- 
tributed within  the  United  States  mission  In 
South  Vietnam  portrays  American  officials 
posted  in  the  provinces  as  gloomy  about  the 
war  and  the  mood  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  two-page  document,  which  was  dis- 
tributed today,  says  that  there  has  been  "an 
increasing  tempo  of  VC  terrorism  and  propa- 
ganda and,  in  some  circles  at  least,  a  strange 
drift  from  reality  regarding  the  VS.  role  in 
Vietnam." 

The  report  says  that  numerous  Vietnamese 
now  feel  that  the  United  States  is  "delib- 
erately prolonging"  the  war  and  that  "many 
Vietnamese  believe  that  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam have  been  so  dominant,  espvedally  in 
the  direction  of  the  war,  that  the  very 
sovereignty  of  Vietnam  is  threatened." 

ONE  WEEK  IS  COVERED 

The  report,  headed  "Provincial  Attitudes," 
covers  a  one-week  period,  from  Nov.  26  to 
Dec.  2.  The  document  indicates,  however, 
that  American  officials  In  the  field  were 
meeting  long-range — and  growing — problems 
with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  report  discussed  the  Vietnamese  atti- 
tude toward  Americans,  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  and  army  and  the 
Vletcong. 

"The  theme  that  recurred  most  often  was 
the  continuing  rise  In  VC  terrorism  and 
propaganda,"  the  report  said.  In  most  cases, 
the  aftermath  appeared  to  be  a  declining 
confidence  in  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's defense  capabilities. 

The  report  says  that  this  theme  was  es- 
pecially prevalent  In  the  ni  Corps  area, 
the  section  of  the  country  around  Saigon, 
and  the  IV  Corps  area,  the  Mekong  Delta. 

On  the  propaganda  front,  the  report  says, 
Vletcong  cadres  "enter  hamlets  escorted  by 
armed  squads,  scatter  leafiets.  Indoctrinate 
the  people  or,  in  the  more  secure  hamlets, 
operate  a  portable  speaker  at  the  edge  of 
town" — usually  with  "upsetting"  results  for 
public  morale. 

The  document,  quoting  the  final  para- 
gnph  of  a  report  from  the  Mekong  Delta, 
added:  "Unless  the  [Government]  of  South 
Vietnam  is  able  to  demonstrate  visibly  and 
convincingly  that  it  Is  truly  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  republic  [the  Thieu 
Government)  wUl  have  no  more  support 
than  any  of  its  predecessors." 

While  American  officials  in  recent  weeks 
have  produced  optimistic  public  statements 
on  the  war  effort  and  pacification,  they  have 
not  dealt  with  the  mood  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Over  the  last  few 
months,  however,  ofllclals  in  Saigon  have 
noted  an  anti-American  mood,  especially  in 
the  Saigon  newspapers. 

The  document  Is  marked  for  "limited  dis- 
tribution" at  the  United  States  mission  but 
Is  not  classified. 

DRA^    LAW    CSmClZO 

A  main  complaint  of  Vietnamese,  the  re- 
port says,  is  against  a  new  mobilization  law 
that  lowers  the  draft  age  from  30  to  18  and 
tightens  deferments.  The  document  Indicates 
ttiat  many  Vietnamese  feel  that  the  draft 
ineas\ire  was  spurred  by  United  States  pres- 
sure. 
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In  Saigon,  the  document  notes,  %  member 
ol  tbe  new  House  of  Bepresentatlves  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  measure  had 
been  designed  to  "calm  American  public 
opinion  because  the  American  people  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  mobilization  of  Americana 
tot  combat  in  Vietnam." 

The  document  adds:  "Another  legislator 
reportedly  said,  "Why  should  our  young  men 
be  drafted  to  B«^e  U^S.  Interests?" 

Discussing  what  it  termed  the  "strange 
drift  from  reality  regarding  the  U.S.  role  In 
Vietnam."  the  report  said  that  In  the  IH 
Corps  area  a  "group  of  13  middle-aged  citi- 
zens" felt  the  mobilization  law  had  been 
enacted  at  "the  behest  of  the  Americans, 
whose  real  aim  is  'the  extermination  of  as 
many  Vietnamese  as  possible.'" 

A    CUn^EA    PIC 

One  of  the  group  was  then  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said:  "Our  country  Is  a  guinea  pig  for 
the  testing  of  new  XTJS.  and  Russian  weap- 
ons." 

In  the  rv  Corps  area,  the  report  says,  there 
was  "a  rumor  heard  among  the  educated 
elite"  that  the  United  States  was  deliberately 
prolonging  [the  war]  in  order  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  its  surplus  production." 

The  report  adds:  "A  Marxian  argument, 
perhaps,  but  It  does  have  currency  among 
people  who  ask  why  else  would  a  powerful 
nation  like  the  U.S.  not  exert  Its  maximum 
force. 

"To  counter  this  with  the  argument  that 
It's  a  Vietnamese  war  falls  on  deaf  ears,  as 
many  of  these  people  feel  It  Is  now  a  war 
between  the  U.S.  and  the  Communists." 

The  document  said  that  there  had  been 
vehement  protests  against  the  partial  mobili- 
zation decree  scheduled  to  take  effect  Jan. 
1.  The  law  orders  more  rigorous  study  of 
all  types  of  deferments,  including  those  for 
academic,  religious  and  professional  reasons. 
All  specialists  needed  for  military  service, 
such  as  doctors  and  engilneers,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  4S. 

"Although  most  youths  do  not  want  to 
Join  the  army,"  the  report  says,  "they  want 
even  leas  to  Join  the  VC — but  the  only  rea- 
son given  Is  the  harder  life  of  the  VC." 

The  document  adds  that  the  possibility 
of  mobilization  "had  provoked  hopes  that 
the  war  may  soon  end,  but  almost  all 
[youths]  see  it  as  continuing  indefinitely." 

"The  hope  for  p>eace,  when  expressed  often 
reflected  a  dim  conception  of  external  forces 
beyond  one's  control,"  the  report  says.  "Thus, 
from  Binhthiian  In  II  Corps  It  was  reported 
that  the  people  believe  the  Americans  will 
send  more  troops  to  Vietnam  next  year  to 
end  the  war  sooner  and  help  the  campaign 
of  President  Johnson  for  re-election  to  the 
Presidency." 

"As  in  Saigon,  where  some  military  per- 
sonnel and  workers  were  heard  to  crltlze  the 
OVM  [South  Vietnamese  Government)  for 
allegedly  undercutting  Hanoi's  cease-fire 
proposals,"  the  report  says,  "there  were  those 
In  the  provinces  who  were  aware  that  peace- 
feeling  was  a  finely  balanced  thing." 

"A  businessman  in  a  provincial  town  In 
the  n  Corps  area,  the  central  highlands  and 
lowlands,  was  reported  to  have  complained: 
"What  kind  of  peace  negotiation  Is  it  when 
President  Thieu  sends  a  letter  to  Ho  Chi 
Hlnh  and  at  the  same  time  Increases  troop 
strength  [via  the  partial  mobilization  de- 
cree]?" 

A  RESPONSIBLE  CHOICE 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Observer  of  October  23,  1967, 


carried  an  article  regardlner  the  proRram 
of  the  National  Urban  League  to  help 
Negro  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam 
In  their  return  to  civilian  Ufe.  By  estab- 
lishing a  Veterans'  Affairs  Office  and  as- 
signing coordinators  to  eight  major 
cities,  the  league  hopes  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  veterans  In  preparing  for  their 
future  in  the  mainstream  of  civilian 
living.  It  is  believed  that  the  returning 
Negro  servicemen  can  be  America's 
greatest  opportunity  for  progress  in  civil 
rights,  if  planned  for  and  properly  di- 
rected. 

Now  contrast  this  responsible  approach 
with  the  new  program  outlined  by  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  in  the  New  York  Times 
article  of  yesterday,  December  5,  en- 
titled "Dr.  King  Planning  To  Disrupt 
Capital  in  Drive  for  Jobs."  As  reported 
by  the  Times,  King  plans  an  extended 
campaign  of  massive  civil  disobedience 
in  Washington  next  year  to  force  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  provide 
"jobs  or  income  for  all."  He  also  stated 
that  Negro  militants  including  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee and  the  various  factions  of  the  peace 
movement  will  be  invited  to  participate, 
but  that  all  ptu-ticipants  in  the  protests 
must  pledge  nonviolence  for  the  dura- 
tion. King's  goal  is  "massive  dislocation" 
of  the  Capital  "until  America  responds" 
to  the  needs  of  its  poor. 

This  is  certainly  a  strange  position  for 
Martin  Luther  King.  He  is  either  in- 
credibly naive  or  indulging  in  a  clever 
form  of  demagoguery.  Having  done  quite 
a  bit  of  research  on  Mr.  King's  record 
which  appears  In  the  Congrzssional 
Record  of  October  4  of  this  year,  I  be- 
lieve he  is  anything  but  naive.  The  case 
of  King's  takeover  of  the  Chicago  tene- 
ment In  February  of  1966  is  a  good  case 
in  point. 

At  that  time  King  led  three  civil  rights 
organizations  in  assuming  "tmsteeship" 
of  a  six-flat  tenement  house  without 
cotirt  authority  or  permission  of  the 
owner.  He  pr(HX)sed  to  collect  the  rents 
which  would  be  used  to  clean  and  reno- 
vate the  building.  When  asked  if  he  con- 
sidered the  SKition  legal,  King  stated, 
according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
February  24,  1966: 

I  won't  say  that  it  Is  Illegal,  but  I  would 
call  it  supralegal  (above  the  law) .  Tbe  moral 
question  is  far  more  important  than  the 
legal   one. 

Fortunately  for  the  forces  of  law  suid 
order,  a  circuit  court  judge  found  a  legal 
issue  involved  and  enjoined  King  and 
his  associates  from  entering  the  build- 
ing, interfering,  or  collecting  rents  from 
the  tenants. 

As  In  other  cases.  King  made  clever 
use  of  tile  English  language.  He  empha- 
sized that  this  action  was  not  a  takeover, 
but  simply  a  "trusteeship." 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  disloca- 
tion of  Washington,  Dr.  King  uses  scare 
words,  threats  or  warnings  of  impend- 
ing trouble  to  create  the  necessity  for  his 
action.  But  he  absolves  liimself  of  any 
responsibility  for  possible  violence  by 
using  the  term  "nonviolence"  and  re- 
questing a  pledge  of  nonviolence  from 
participants.  It  is  certainly  not  prudent 
nor  responsible  to  Invite  the  radical 
anti-Vietnam  peace  groups  to  i>artici- 
pate  without  considering  the  possibility 


of  ultimate  resort  to  rioting  and  lawless- 
ness. If  violence  does  erupt  and  laws 
are  broken,  King  has  a  trump  card: 
"Often  an  individual  has  to  break  a  par- 
ticular law  In  order  to  obey  a  higher 
law." 

The  comparison  of  the  Urban  League's 
progrema  for  helping  returning  Negro 
servicemen  with  that  of  Martin  Luther 
King's  disruption  program  emphasizes 
that  there  Is  a  positive,  responsible  ap- 
proach to  the  pursuit  of  civil  rights 
aspirations.  Of  the  two  choices  cited 
above,  I  believe  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  will  have  no 
difficulty  whatsoever  in  selecting  the 
right  one. 

I  include  at  this  point  the  article  "Dr. 
King  Planning  To  Disrupt  Capital  in 
Drive  for  Jobs."  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Deoemlser  5,  1967 : 

[From  tbe  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5, 1967) 

Da.  Kmc  Puinninc  To  Diskupt  Capital  In 

DarvK  rOK  Jobs 

(By  Walter  Rugaber) 

Atlanta,  December  4. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  einnounced  plans  today  for 
an  extended  campaign  of  massive  clvU  dis- 
obedience in  Washington  next  year  to  to/rot 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  provide 
"Jobs  or  Income  for  all." 

The  internationally  known  Negro  civil 
rights  leader  said  a  force  of  3,000  demonstra- 
tors, trained  In  nonviolent  techniques,  would 
seek  "massive  dislocation"  of  the  capital 
"until  America  responds"  to  the  needs  at  its 
poor. 

Dr.  King  said  the  protesters,  recruited  In 
10  major  cities  and  five  rural  areas,  would 
begin  a  "strong,  dramatic,  and  attention- 
getting  campaign"  in  early  April.  He  Indi- 
cated that  tbe  Capitol  and  the  White  House 
would  be  among  the  targets. 

In  a  news  conference  here,  the  winner  of 
the  Nobel  Prize  for  Peace  acknowledged  that 
the  ugly  mood  of  many  Negroes  In  the 
nation's  slums  made  the  campaign  "risky," 
but  he  asserted  that  "not  to  act  represents 
moral  irresponsibility." 

Dr.  King  advanced  the  view  that  "angry 
and  bitter"  people  would  respond  to  non- 
violence "If  it's  militant  enough,  If  It's  really 
doing  something."  He  promised  to  spend 
three  months  In  training  the  initial  force  of 
3.000. 

"These  tactics  have  done  It  [won  civil 
rights  advances]  before."  Dr.  King  said, 
"and  this  is  all  we  have  to  go  on."  Con- 
tinued inaction  by  the  Federal  Government, 
he  warned,  would  bring  down  "the  curtain 
of  doom"  uix>n  the  nation. 

For  some  time.  Dr.  King  has  been  talking 
generally  about  the  dislocation  of  Northern 
cities  "without  destroying  life  or  property." 
Such  efforts,  he  has  said,  can  channel  rage 
from  destructive  rioting  to  more  "creative" 
ends. 

The  Negro  leader  committed  himself  most 
firmly  to  the  idea  of  dislocation  during  a 
speech  In  August  to  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Con- 
ference. He  is  president  of  the  Atlanta-based 
group. 

Then,  last  week,  Dr.  King  and  the  leading 
members  of  his  staff  chose  Washington  as 
the  target  and  mapped  other  aspects  of  the 
projected  drive  during  a  meeting  at  Frog- 
more,  S.C.  In  a  statement  Issued  today. 
Dr.  King  said : 

"America  Is  at  a  crossroads  of  history,  and 
it  Is  critically  Important  for  us,  as  a  nation 
and  a  society,  to  choose  a  new  path  and 
move  upon  It  with  resolution  and  courage. 

"It  is  Impossible  to  underestimate  the 
crisis  we  face  in  America.  The  stability  of  a 
civilization,  the  potential  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  tbe  simple  honor  of  men  are  at 
stake." 
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Dr.  King  said  that  "a  clear  majority  In 
America  are  asking  for  the  very  things  which 
we  will  demand  In  Washington,"  but  he 
added  that  the  Government  "does  not  move 
to  correct  the  problem  Involving  race  until 
It  is  confronted  directly  and  dramatically." 

The  Negro  leader's  mood  seemed  deeply 
pessimistic.  He  said  the  confrontation  In 
Washington  was  a  "last  desperate  demand" 
by  Negroes,  an  attempt  to  avoid  "the  worst 
chaos,  hatred  and  violence  any  nation  has 
ever  encountered." 

A  number  of  details  concerning  the  new 
drive  apparently  remained  unsettled.  Dr. 
King  said  the  areas  from  which  the  demon- 
strators would  come  had  not  been  chosen, 
although  Mississippi  and  New  York  have 
been  mentioned.  Some  of  the  protesters  may 
march  to  Washington,  Dr.  King  said. 

TRC   rORMS   OF   PBOTEST 

An  aide  to  the  civil  rights  leader  said  that 
financial  needs  would  present  no  problem. 
Tbe  protesters  would  camp  out,  he  indicated, 
and  "soup  kitchens"  might  be  organized  for 
tbem  at  various  churches  in  Washington. 

While  Dr.  King  avoided  detailing  the  forms 
of  protest  that  might  be  used,  other  sources 
suggested  transportation  Ueups,  school  boy- 
cotts and  appearances  at  major  Government 
Installations  in  the  capital. 

One  aide,  citing  the  high  Incidence  of 
infant  mortality  among  Negroes,  said  an- 
other tactic  might  be  to  tie  up  Washington 
hospitals  with  waves  of  sick  youngsters.  Such 
action,  he  said,  would  be  useful  as  well  as 
dramatic. 

Dr.  King  said  he  hoped  the  new  campaign 
would  Involve  representatives  of  the  non- 
Negro  poor  and  "all  Americans  of  good  will." 
An  aide  added,  however,  that  the  drive  would 
need  more  or  less  permanent  demonstrators, 
"not  college  kids  down  for  a  weekend." 

Negro  militants,  including  the  Student 
Nonviolent  Coordinating  Conunittee.  will  be 
asked  to  participate,  Dr.  King  said,  but  all 
participants  in  the  protests  must  pledge  non- 
violence for  the  duration. 

Dr.  King  said  tbe  peace  movement  would 
also  be  Invited  to  participate,  on  the  grounds 
that  many  believe  domestic  poverty  cannot 
be  successfully  fought  until  the  Government 
withdraws  from  the  war  in  Vietnam. 


TIME  TO  DISSENT  FROM  THE 
DISSENTERS 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extrsuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  respon- 
sible dissent  will  always  have  a  respected 
and  guarded  place  in  our  American 
society.  But  dissent,  or  any  comment,  re- 
quires that  the  person  responsible,  be 
responsible.  Those  who  dissent  from  our 
position  in  Vietnam  are  too  often  guilty 
of  wishful  thinking  and  too  often  neglect 
to  determine — or  avoid  consciously — the 
simple  facts. 

So  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
present  the  true  picture  of  Vietnam  and 
so  much  documentation  has  been  com- 
piled that  no  one  can  plead  ignorance. 

The  exasperation  of  so  many  millions 
of  Americans  with  those  who  consciously 
or  unconsciously  give  comfort  or  en- 
couragement to  the  enemy  in  Vietnam' 
through  their  unsubstantiated  charges 
was  expressed  recently  by  the  command- 
er in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Joseph  A. 
Scerra. 

Commander  Scerra  put  out  a  call  to 


all  Americans  to  "dissent  from  the  dis- 
senters." He  states: 

It  is  high  time  some  of  the  amateur  dip- 
lomats, professional  politicians,  armchair 
generals  and  wo\ild-be  Presidents  in  our  na- 
tion be  reminded  that  their  continuing  harsh 
and  distorted  criticism  of  America's  con- 
tinuing stand  against  aggression  in  Vietnam 
is  harmful  to  the  success  of  our  mission  and 
to  the  security  of  o\ir  nation. 

As  an  example,  the  irresponsible  dis- 
senters like  to  avoid  the  entire  \igly  issue 
of  the  enemy,  his  nature  and  his  methods 
and  plans  for  suppression  of  South 
Vietnam. 

I  can  only  ask  how  the  dissenters 
would  justify  surrendering  South  Viet- 
nam to  barbarisms  such  as  liave  already 
taken  place.  Here  is  a  sampling  of  what 
we  are  fighting  against  and  what  we 
are  asked  to  forget  or  ignore  by  the 
irresponsible  dissenters.  These  are  head- 
lines of  the  atrocities  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Vietcong. 

One  reads:  "17  Women  and  Children 
Die  in  Massacre."  This  is  not  an  isolated, 
accidental  incident  of  bombing  but  the 
beginning  of  an  account  of  how  the  Viet- 
cong overran  a  refugee  camp  and  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood. 

Who  denies  the  terror  campcdgn 
against  the  population  in  South  Vietnam 
during  the  preelection  weeks. 

Where  is  the  sincerity  of  men  who 
force  the  American  public  to  read  head- 
lines such  as  these:  "Viet  Reds  Execute 
Two  U.S.  Civilian  Flyers,"  or,  "Fleeing 
Pilot  Had  To  Watch  Red  Pursuers  Be- 
head Pal,"  or,  "Reds  Execute  Six 
Woimded  Marines"  or  any  of  ttie  scores 
of  other  statements  of  atrocities  which 
tell  the  same  inhuman  disregard  for  life. 
They  are  summed  up  in  one  additional 
headline:  "Cong  Terror  Stalks  Viet 
Countryside." 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples 
from  but  one  comer  of  the  picture.  But 
they  are  the  facts.  Irresponsible  dissen- 
ters fail  to  mention  these  items  but  they 
are  quick  to  shout  unsubstantiated 
charges  of  wholesale  slaughter  by  Amer- 
ican  napalm. 

I  must  agree  with  Commander  Scerra 
that  it  is  time  for  the  American  people 
to  make  their  will  known.  While  the 
many  who  dissent  have  the  guaranteed 
right  to  do  so,  each  American  also  has 
the  right  and  responsibility  to  make  his 
will  known  when  it  comes  time  to  dis- 
sent from  the  dissenters. 

I  include  the  commander's  remarks  at 
this  point: 
It's  Tuie  To  Dissent  Against  the  Dissentess 

It  is  high  time  some  of  the  amateur  dip- 
lomats, professional  politicians,  armchair 
generals  and  would-be  Presidents  in  our  na- 
tion be  reminded  that  their  continuing  harsh 
and  distorted  criticism  of  America's  con- 
tinuing stand  against  aggression  in  Vietnam 
Is  harmful  to  the  success  of  our  mission 
and  to  the  security  of  our  nation. 

It  may  not  be  their  intention,  but  these 
self-appointed  experts  of  international  mili- 
tary and  political  strategy  are  ix-ovldlng 
false  hope  and  misleading  comfort  to  the 
enemy.  They — no  less,  and  perhaps  even 
more,  than  the  so-called  antl-wtu'  demon- 
strators—are actually  helping  to  prolong  the 
war  rather  than  to  shorten  it,  as  they  so 
zealously  claim  is  their  objective.  Their  ex- 
pressions of  dissent  and  protest  provide  the 
North  Vietnamese  with  a  reason  to  believe 
they  can  achieve  the  victory  our  men  In 
uniform  are  denying  them  on  the  battle- 


front  through  a  split  In  our  ranks  on  the 
home  front. 

The  divisive  smtics  of  the  peaceniks,  beat- 
niks and  draft  card  burners  can  perhaps  be 
blamed  on  Ignorance  or  immaturity.  It  Is 
dUficxilt,  however,  to  find  any  excuse  for  the 
Increasing  tendency  of  certain  members  of 
Congress  and  other  elected  officials  to  assume 
they  somehow  have  acquired  a  special  In- 
sight and  wisdom  which  qualifies  them  to 
render  better  Judgments  on  policies  and  ac- 
tions than  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Never  In  tbe  history  of  our  nation  has 
there  been  a  greater  need  for  national  unity 
and  support  of  oxir  constituted  leaders.  The 
withholding  of  traditional  bi-partisan  Con- 
gressional support  from  tbe  President  In  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy  can  only  serve  to 
undercut  his  bargaining  strength  with  our 
enemies  and  diminish  his  stature  among  our 
friends. 

Our  mUltary  leaders  report  that  our  mili- 
tary position  in  Vietnam  has  improved  con- 
siderably in  recent  months.  We  have  gained 
the  offensive  and  the  enemy  has  sustained 
crippling  losses  in  men  and  materials  that 
have  destroyed  his  ability  to  effectively  con- 
tinue his  course  of  aggression.  However,  al- 
though the  North  Vietnamese  can  find  little 
comfort  in  the  trend  of  the  war  itself,  they 
have  only  to  read  the  statements  of  some  of 
our  Senators  and  Represenatlves  to  find  rea- 
son to  believe  they  can  outlast  ova  vrtll  even 
If  they  cannot  outgtm  our  fighting  men. 
Almost  daily,  a  Member  of  Congress  furnishes 
the  enemy  with  fresh  signs  of  what  he  can 
easily  misinterpret  as  a  weakening  of  our 
staying  power. 

It  is  difficult  for  our  enemies  to  under- 
stand that  America's  freedom  to  debate  and 
dissent  does  not  mean  a  lack  of  resolve  to 
honor  our  commitments.  We  Americans  re- 
spect the  right  of  the  individual  to  dissent. 
But  too  often  the  enemy  quotes  the  words 
of  our  debaters  and  dissenters  in  their  news- 
papers and  on  their  broadcasts  as  a  means 
of  bolstering  the  sagging  morale  of  their  own 
fighting  men. 

It  Is  Indeed  unfortimate  that  the  pres- 
sure that  our  guns  and  bombs  bring  to 
bear  on  the  enemy  in  an  effort  to  lead  him 
to  the  negotiating  table  in  response  to  the 
President's  repeated  requests  for  peace  talks 
Is  continually  negated  by  the  words  of  the 
dissenters  in  the  tr.S.  Congress. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  say  we  should  halt 
our  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  Yet  they 
do  not  ask  that  the  enemy  provide  any  as- 
surances that  he  will  respond  with  a  com- 
parable deescalation  in  mUltary  activity,  or 
that  he  will  not  use  the  occasion  to  build 
up  his  weaponry  and  manpower  so  that  he 
can  launch  new  offensives  and  kUl  more  of 
our  American  troops. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  want  to  restrict  our 
military  activities  to  the  defense  of  iso- 
lated enclaves.  Yet  they  do  not  explain  how 
this  will  help  the  South  Vietnamese  achieve 
freedom  for  the  people  outside  these  limited 
areas  or  how  this  will  help  resolve  the 
conflict. 

Some  of  the  dissenters  even  call  for  a 
complete  withdrawal  of  our  troops.  Yet  they 
do  not  say  how  we  can  explain  this  abro- 
gation of  our  commitment  to  the  other  small 
nations  of  the  free  world  who  look  to  us 
as  a  bulwark  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  dissenters  do  not  have  a  monopoly  on 
a  desire  for  peace. 

What  the  dissenters  in  Congress  and  else- 
where seem  to  forget  is  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  tried  halting  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  a  number  of  times,  but  they  have 
all  gone  unheeded  by  Hanoi. 

The  Administration  has  repeatedly  offered 

to  hold  unconditional  negotiations  with  the 

North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong  but  all 

overtures  have  been  rejected. 

Tbe  Administration  has  honored  cease  fire 
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agreements  during  certain  holiday  observ- 
ances, but  the  enemy  has  used  them  to  In- 
filtrate oar  lines  and  reinforce  his  positions. 

The  Administration  has  conferred  with 
every  Interested  nation  and  used  every  avail- 
able channel.  Including  the  United  Nations, 
m  its  efforts  to  find  some  method  for  bring- 
ing about  a  meaningful  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities. 

Peace,  imfortunately,  cannot  be  achieved 
njerely  by  making  siieeches  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  or  by  holding  demonstrations  in 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  And  peace  cannot 
be  brought  about  by  one  side  alone. 

The  enony  must  be  made  to  reaUze  that 
he  cannot  achieve  his  goals  of  expansion  and 
domination  by  military  aggression.  He  must 
understand  that  this  nation  Is  committed  to 
the  defense  of  freedom  in  South  Vietnam 
and  that  this  nation  honors  its  commit- 
ments. He  must  not  be  permitted  the  luxury 
of  drawing  succor,  no  matter  how  tinjustl- 
fled,  from  the  misleading  statements  of  the 
dissenters  within  our  midst. 

We  do  not  need  another  pause  in  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  to  convince 
Hanoi  of  our  desire  for  peace.  We  tried  that, 
and  it  dldnt  work. 

What  we  need  to  try  now  is  a  pause  In 
irresponsible  dissent  to  demonstrate  our 
strength  of  purpose  and  unity  of  spirit. 

President  Kennedy  said  "The  cost  of  free- 
dom Is  always  high  but  Americans  have  al- 
ways paid  it.  And  one  path  we  shall  never 
choose,  and  that  is  the  path  of  surrender  or 
submission." 

The  path  to  a  Just  peace  is  the  one  where 
we  present  a  united  front  to  the  enemy,  so 
that  he  will  not  fall  to  recognize  the  futility 
of  his  aggressive  course  of  action. 

I,  therefore,  personally  call  upon  our  Sen- 
ators and  Elepresentatives  to  support  the  Ad- 
ministration in  fulfllling  its  pledge  to  sup- 
port ouz  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  and  to 
work  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace  in  Viet- 
nam. 

At  the  same  time,  I  urge  every  member  of 
the  VJ.W.  and  every  American  citizen  to 
embark  on  the  most  massive  letter  writing 
campaign  in  the  history  of  this  nation.  I 
vuge  that  he  write  his  own  Senatcs's  and  Con- 
gressman to  adhere  to  our  traditional  Consti- 
tutional procedures  for  the  conduct  of  war 
and  foreign  affairs  and  to  support — not  ham- 
per— our  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defeivse 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  In  the 
conduct  of  their  awesome  tasks.  You  should 
also  send  copies  of  your  letters  to  the  White 
House,  so  that  our  President  will  know  his 
countrymen  stand  behind  him  in  this  hour 
of  trial. 

I  have  never  asked  the  members  of  the 
VJ.W.  to  write  their  Congressmen  for  any 
specific  purpose  before,  but  I  do  so  now  be- 
cause I  feel  the  need  is  critical.  Let  your 
Senators  and  Congressman  know  how  the 
veterans  of  this  nation  feel  about  our  com- 
mitment m  Vietnam. 

If  he  supports  the  Administration's  stand 
In  Vietnam,  let  him  know  how  much  you 
ai^reciate  it.  But  if  he  has  been  among 
the  dissenters,  let  him  know  that  now  Is 
time  for  our  nation  to  stand  together  in  Its 
defense  of  freedom  and  its  quest  for  peace. 


WILL  NORTH  VIETNAMESE  REFUSE 
TO  DELIVER  CHRISTMAS  PAR- 
CELS TO  CAPTURED  MILITARY 
PERSONNEL? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmoxLs  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.    MONTOOMERY.    Mr.    Speaker, 


United  Press  International  this  morning 
carries  a  story  by  Donald  May  which 
raises  the  question  of  whether  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  will  re- 
fuse again  this  year,  as  they  did  last 
year,  to  permit  the  delivery  of  Christmas 
parcels,  now  in  their  hands,  to  captxu^ 
U.S.  military  personnel  sent  by  their 
families. 

The  story  says  that  Eteputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  Paul  Nltze  h&s  expressed  his 
concern  over  this  question. 

I  share  that  concern. 

At  this  season  of  the  year — the  season 
of  good  will — it  is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  man's  treatment  of  his  fel- 
low man  be  In  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
the  holidays. 

I  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  will  rec- 
ognize this,  will  respect  the  spirit  of 
the  season,  abide  by  the  humanitarian 
principles  of  warfare  governing  the 
treatment  of  prisoners,  and  permit  the 
delivery  of  these  small  gifts  from  their 
loved  ones  to  our  unfortunate  service- 
men. To  do  otherwise  would  be  grossly 
inhumane,  deliberately  cruel,  and  viola- 
tive of  the  recognized  international  prac- 
tices in  warfare.  

I  include  the  text  of  the  UPI  article 
in  the  Record  : 

PHI30HIRS 

(By  Donald  H.  May) 

Washington. — Families  of  U.S.  servicemen 
held  captive  in  North  Vietnam  have  mailed 
them  Christmas  packages,  It  was  learned 
today. 

The  families  were  waiting  to  see  whether 
the  parcels  would  be  delivered  by  North 
Vietnamese  authorities.  Last  year  Christmas 
packages  sent  by  prisoners'  relatives  were  re- 
turned undelivered. 

Small  parcels  have  been  sent  this  year  by 
a  number  of  wives,  children,  and  parents 
who  acted  Individually  and  used  the  regular 
malls. 

Defense  Department  officials  kept  out  of  It 
but  were  obvioiisly  Interested  In  the  outcome. 

Within  the  Pentagon,  Depirty  Defense  Sec- 
retary Paul  H.  NltEe  sent  a  memortuidum  to 
the  Department's  prisoner  of  war  policy  com- 
mittee asking  to  be  kept  advised  of  what 
happens. 

Nitze's  memorand\im  said:  "Last  year  the 
Government  in  Hanoi  inhumanely  refused  to 
deliver  Christmas  peusksiges  to  the  prisoners 
of  war.  Renewed  refusal  by  Hanoi  to  permit 
delivery  of  Christmas  parcels  would  be  yet 
another  distressing  violation  of  the  Geneva 
Convention." 

The  1949  Geneva  Convention  on  prisoners 
of  war  provided  for  mail  privileges  and  the 
right  of  prisoners  to  receive  packages. 

North  Vietnam  signed  the  Convention  in 
1967.  but  did  so  with  the  reservation  that  It 
would  not  apply  to  those  guilty  of  "war 
crimes"  as  defined  In  the  Nurenberg  trials. 
Hanoi  maintains  that  the  U.S.  prisoners  are 
"war  criminals"  because  they  took  part  in 
what  It  calls  the  "illegal"  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  North 
are  pilots. 

North  Vietnam  has  never  furnished  a  list 
of  prisoners,  as  called  for  in  the  convention, 
and  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  sure  how 
many  there  are.  The  Pentagon  lists  236  U.S. 
servicemen  as  c\irrently  captured,  and  all 
but  a  few  of  these  are  believed  to  be  in  North 
Vietnam. 

Another  688  Americans  are  listed  as  "miss- 
ing" in  the  war. 

The  number  of  Americans  held  prisoner  by 
the  Vietcong  in  the  south  is  believed  to  be 
a  great  deal  smaller  than  in  the  north.  But 
their  plight  may  be  more  desperate  because 
the  Vietcong  b*ve  poor  f acumes  for  keeping 


prisoners.  Some  relatives  have  sent  packages 
to  servicemen  believed  to  be  prisoners  in  the 
south. 

The  Defense  Department  Prisoner  of  War 
Policy  Committee  was  set  up  in  September  to 
give  advice  concerning  captured  or  missing 
servicemen.  It  is  beaded  by  Paul  C.  Wamke, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  International  Security 
Affairs. 


DMSO:    STILL    THE   PERSECUTED 
DRUG— PART  V 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Wyatt]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  and  its  Chief, 
Dr.  James  Goddard,  are  presently  under 
fire  from  many  quarters  for  high- 
handed, arbitrary,  slow,  and  often  poorly 
considered  handiing  of  drug  regulation. 

In  recent  months.  Dr.  Goddard  and 
his  agency  have  aroused  the  public's  ire 
by  attempting  to  regulate  sale  of  vita- 
mins and  food  supplements.  Dr.  Goddard 
has  lambasted  candy  cigarettes,  while 
advocating  that  marihuana  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  narcotic  drugs  and  put 
imder  the  less  stringent  Dangerous  Drug 
Act. 

A  backlog  of  new  drug  applications 
trapped  in  bureaucratic  redtape  has.  In 
some  cases,  held  up  marketing  of  Im- 
portant new  medications  for  as  much  as 
2  years.  Yet  in  some  other  cases  drugs 
whose  effects  are  not  fully  known  have 
been  allowed  commercial  status — that  is, 
artificial  sweeteners  and  the  much- 
touted  birth  control  pills. 

In  no  case,  however,  has  the  action  of 
the  FDA  and  Dr.  James  Goddard  been  so 
arbitrary,  capricious,  whimsical,  and,  in- 
deed, two  faced,  than  in  the  csise  of  the 
lumber  derived  solvent,  DMSO,  found, 
without  question,  to  have  therapeutic 
value. 

This  drug  has  been  more  thoroughly 
tested  in  the  United  States  and  through- 
out the  world  than  any  in  recent  memory. 
Thousands  of  clinical  experiments  attest 
to  Its  safety  and  eflflcacy  in  the  treatment 
of  skin  and  Joint  diseases,  including  some 
forms  of  the  deadly  crlppler  arthritis. 

Yet  because  some  experimental  lower 
animals  were  found  to  have  developed 
changes  in  the  lenses  of  their  eyes  after 
receiving  overwhelmingly  massive  doses 
of  this  drug,  often  orally — not  the  clini- 
cal method  of  application — the  FDA  sud- 
denly and  utterly  withdrew  DMSO  from 
clinical  testing.  This  action  was  taken 
after  over  2  full  years  of  rigorous  clinical 
tests  had  been  allowed — 2  years  in  which 
not  one  major  side  effect  of  the  drug  was 
noted  by  the  hundreds  of  doctors  and 
thousands  of  patients  involved  in  that 
testing. 

DMSO  Is  now  on  the  market  commer- 
cially in  Germany  and  Austria.  Still  not 
one  major  side  effect  in  humans  has  been 
detected.  And,  still,  because  of  both  the 
stringent  restrictions  placed  on  experi- 
menting doctors  and  the  harsh,  vlrtutdly 
impossible,  protocols  for  a  clinical  re- 
searcb  program  placed  on  drug  com' 
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panles  with  regard  to  DItfflO,  the  PDA  ef- 
fectively bans  dlnieal  testing  of  this  drug. 

Credibility  is  a  phrase  handled  about 
quite  often  these  days.  Nowhere  in  this 
Government,  however,  has  credibility 
been  so  totally  debased  and  evlwerated 
as  in  recent  actions  and  nonactions  by 
the  Pood  and  Drug  AdministratdoiL 

Since  the  FDA  seems  determined  to 
continue  in  its  present  course,  adrift  in 
the  sea  of  redtape  and  foundering  on  the 
rocks  of  bureaucratic  inaction  and  arbi- 
trary decision,  one  possible  solution  has 
been  put  forth  that  might  mean  an  end 
to  the  tribulations  inflicted  on  DMSO  and 
otlier  meritorious  new  drugs. 

This  solution  would  be  to  place  new 
drug  investigations  imder  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  taking  tilts  power 
totally  away  from  the  PDA.  This  organi- 
zation is  eminently  more  professionally 
qualified  to  carry  out  and  administer 
such  a  program  than  is  the  PDA. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Adminisl2'ati(»i 
has  proven  what  a  pxwr  job  it  can  do. 
Perh£kpa  it  is  time  to  let  another  agency 
try. 

Perhaps  the  facts  point  the  way  to  re- 
organization of  drug  testing  regulation 
through  legislation  In  order  to  unjrfug 
the  bottleneck  of  confusion  and  malfeas- 
ance now  rampant  in  FDA  handling  of 
new  drugs. 

The  following  letter  and  articles  in- 
dicate only  partially  the  magnitude  of 
the  furor  created  by  the  FDA  not  only 
over  DMSO,  but  also  over  almost  all  new 
drug  applications. 

Action  Is  sought;  action  Is  warranted; 
and  fiction  must  be  taken.  If  not  action 
by  the  FDA.  then  action  by  the  Congress 

itself. 

AuonsT  22.  1967. 

Robert  M.  Hodges,  MJ). 

Virector,  Office  of  New  Drugs.  Bureau  of 
Medicine.  Department  of  Bealtti,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Dr.  Hodges  :  Thank  you  for  your  reply 
of  August  10th  in  connection  with  a  letter 
I  had  written  to  Mr.  Paul  A.  Pumpian. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  and  the  privilege  that 
my  daughter  could  sttll  have  DMSO,  subject 
to  the  willingness  of  both  a  drug  concern  and 
the  doctor  in  meeting  the  requirements  as 
set  forth  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adroinlstra- 
tlon.  I  am  quite  well  versed  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
as  they  pertain  to  the  tife  of  DMSO  since  I 
have  had  lengthy  conversations  with  Dr. 
Arthur  Scherbel  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic  and 
a  i>ersonal  consultation  with  Dr.  G.  Boost  of 
Syntex  Laboratories  In  Palo  Alto. 

Because  of  the  long  usage  I  have  made  of 
DMSO  for  my  daughter,  I  have  received  many 
articles  concerning  it.  Among  those  I  have 
recdred  is  a  scholarly  one  from  Don  C.  Wood, 
Ph.D.,  Head  of  the  Research  Department 
of  Providence  Hospital,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Rather  than  to  give  the  Impression  that 
statements  I  might  make  would  be  ones  of 
my  own  learning,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  Dr.  Wood  wrote  to  Senator 
Long.  TD  me,  this  certainly  reinforces  my 
thought  that  the  entire  DMSO  controversy 
should  be  turned  over  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences.  Dr.  Arthur  Scherbel  of  the 
Cleveland  Clinic  has  Indicated  to  me  that 
DMSO  Is  one  of  the  safest,  most  effective 
drugs  he  has  ever  known  In  medicine.  This 
certainly  Is  not  the  position  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  taking. 

I  recently  read  aa  article  In  oonnecttoo 
with  the  approval  by  the  n>od  and  Dmg  Ad- 
ministration of  a  drug  for  tbe  preventton  of 
Inftuensa  wherein  tt  mentioned  ibst  taasn 
was  practlcaUy  no  iiiaigtii  oC  salety  In 


(Doctors  Coders  and  EMAn) ,  whereas  on  tbe 
other  bond,  with  DMSO  tberc  bas  been 
shown  to  be  a  great  maiglu  at  safety  In  ouu. 
From  this  It  appears  ttiatt  tks  F^tod  aad  Drug 
AJralnlstratloa  Is  patting  toot*  etpHerti  fin 
animal  data  than  on  biraaan  <teta  In  tlw 
DMSO  matter  and  seems  to  be  de-emphsslz- 
Ing  human  data  In  tbe  matter  at  the  drug  for 
Inauenca. 

It  would  appear  te  me  ttiat  tbe  VooA  «ad 
Drug  Ad  minis tratioa  Is  using  a  doable 
standard  when  It  comes  to  new  druge,  espe- 
daUy  as  it  concerns  DMSO.  From  various 
articles  I  have  read  tn  nKdlcal  periodicals, 
It  appears  that  studies  are  being  accepted  for 
other  drugs  that  are  being  refused  for  DMSO. 
It  seems  only  reasonable  that  perhaps  tbe 
last  dozen  drugs  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  approved  should  be 
turned  over  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, together  with  all  tbe  data  obtained  on 
DMSO,  to  let  laiem  determine  whetber 
double  standards  are  being  used. 

I  can  readily  realize  that  you  receive  many 
individual  letters  from  laymen  sucb  as  me 
and  I  can  see  how  perhaps  many  might  Xiot 
have  competent  scientific  reasoning  back  of 
them.  I  cannot  see,  however,  how  the  Medi- 
cal Section  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration can  constantly  apparently  Ignore  let- 
ters from  IndlTlduals  such  as  Dr.  Don  C. 
Wood.  1  wooW  certainly  hope  that  first  of  all 
you  see  a  doctor  and  not  a  politician,  and 
certainly  it  has  been  my  understanding  that 
the  Hippocratlc  oath  carried  with  tt  more 
than  evasive  actkm. 
Sincerely  ytwrs. 


[From  Me<flcal  Work!  Kewe,  Aug.  35,  I9«T] 
PoiNr  OF  View:   Are  the  New  Drug  Rules 

AK    "APOTHROSIS    op    ABSCBDETT"? 

(By  Dr.  Morris  Fishbein) 

Ne::t  week  marks  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration's deadline  for  coDiment  on  its 
new  regulations  for  labeling  and  advertising 
drugs  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  proposed 
regulations,  which  were  first  published  in 
B<ay.  seem  to  go  far  beyond  previous  requlre- 
mentiu 

When  an  advertisement  suggests  how  the 
product  sbaU  be  used  or  suggesU  a  dosage  or 
contains  any  claim  as  to  safety  or  effective- 
ness, tt  must  also  provide  a  summary  of  side 
effects  and  contraindications.  A  reminder  ad- 
vertisement is  permitted,  which  may  contain 
only  the  name  of  tbe  drug,  dosage  form  and 
ingredients,  and  ixLformatlo&  relative  to  tbe 
manufacturer  or  distributor,  but  no  recom- 
mend-ition  or  suggestion  regarding  u»e,  dos- 
age, safety,  effectiveness,  "or  other  quality" 
of  the  drug.  Another  section  elaborates  in 
detail  what  is  meant  by  tbe  terms  "side  ef- 
fects." "contraindications,"  and  "effective- 
ness." The  limitations  on  these  terms  are 
emph-«lzed,  intenrffled,  and  reemphasleed. 
Indeed,  the  detail  reaches  so  for  as  to  re- 
quire that  advertleements  for  a  drug  offered 
as  an  antibacterial  miist  name  the  types  of 
infections  and  microorganisms  for  which  the 
drug  is  effective  cimicany. 

"Pair  balance"  is  demanded  between  claims 
for  safety  or  effectiveness  and  information 
relating  to  limitations  on  safety  or  effective- 
ness. As  proof  of  pmeltlve  claims,  there  must 
be  "srbstantial"  evidence.  The  advertleer  can- 
not claim  advantages  for  a  drug  without  si- 
multaneously disclosing  pertinent  disad- 
vantages. He  must  not  "publish  artlclee"  If 
these  articles  fall  to  Include  reference  to 
other  articles  citing  side  effects.  The  adver- 
tiser must  not  refer  to  articles  that  fall  to 
disclose  tbe  extent  to  which  the  claimed  re- 
sults may  be  due  to  placebo  effect  or  eon- 
comltant  therapy. 

The  detoU  in  whlcb  the  JudgncBt  of  tbe 
reader  of  an  article  is  goMed  tn  deciding 
whether  or  not  tbe  article  is  autborltattve 
and  depetidable  or  false  and  aislsMltBe  or 
outside  the  11— Itatlo—  coaaideced  dsstroble 
by  tbe  FDA  Is  uabeard  at  In  ptevtaiM  gov- 
emmontot  sagutetlana.  In  the  scctiati  om  "fair 


bolonoe,'*  tbe  poagrapbs  on  eval«attan  of 
statistical  material  seem  to  go  for  beyood 
tbe  ability  of  any  except  Cbe  most  ptofound 
statteticloxM.  Cllnleal  Investigatacs  may  find 
tbeHaaetves  o.i^ptetaly  bttBieA. 

AIX    nCFLEMEJtlTlNU   TACTORS 

Any  advertisement  or  statement  that  pro- 
poses a  variation  in  dosage  greater  than  that 
autborlaed  in  the  a{^u«ved  package  lobeUng 
would  be  subject  to  challenge. 

Advertisements  are  coutroUed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  nuaal>er  of  pages  and  the  size  ^ 
of  tbe  i>age.  The  exact  area  and  space  of  ( 
tbe  summary  are  stipulated.  One  paragTt>ph 
demands  that  inXormotlon  related  to  side 
effects  and  contraindications  ahaU  l>e  pre- 
sented with  "a  prominence  and  readability 
reason:^ly  comparable  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  information  relating  to  effectiveness 
of  tbe  drug,  taking  into  account  oU  imple- 
menting factors  such  as  typography,  layout, 
contra.<:t,  headline,  paragraphing,  white  space, 
and  any  other  techniques  apt  to  achieve 
emptiaais." 

Even  beyoiMl  ttilo.  the  advertleer  is  In- 
structed as  to  ttie  use  of  bordeca,  headllBf , 
the  relatloufiblps  of  facing  pages,  and  ex- 
planatory directions  as  to  where  to  look 
for  the  side  effects  and  contraindications.  Tbe 
regulations  make  clear  that  every  type  of 
odverUsiog  Is  covered  by  these  stipulations. 
And  In  a  still  naore  comprehensive  pasa- 
graph,  even  film  stripe,  sound  recordings,  and 
sclentl&c  exhibits  are  covered. 

Should  a  manufacturer  wl^  to  diecuas  a 
drug  in  a  motion  picture  or  a  film  strip  with 
audio  or  visual  labeling,  and  shonid  this 
method  of  presentation  moke  It  difficult  to 
satisfy  the  stipulation  for  Usts  of  side  effects 
and  contraindications,  tbe  statement  must  be 
made  that  printed  matter  will  be  distributed 
coverii::g  what  is  not  in  the  audiovisual  ma- 
tertaL  Exhibits  must  include  a  panel  on  side 
effects  and  contraindications,  and  other 
panels  will  have  to  teQ  the  viewer  tliat  the 
slde-efTects  panel  is  on  view. 

As  a  medical  editor  with  some  54  years 
of  expterlence.  the  proposals  Included  in  thesp 
regulations  appear,  if  I  interpret  them  cor- 
rectly, to  be  beyond  any  reasonable  attempt 
to  protect  ^tber  the  medical  profession,  ttie 
publishers,  or  the  advertisers  against  the 
hazards  associated  with  the  use  of  prescribed 
pharmaceuticals.  These  regulations  repre- 
sent an  invasion  of  medical  practice  and 
medical  education  that  Is  wholly  unwar- 
ranted in  the  present  state  of  medical  science. 

Prescription  drugs  are  limited  in  sale  and 
piuchase  to  ttiose  qualified  and  licensed.  If 
physicians  ore  competent  to  diagnose  disease 
an/1  to  direct  the  patient  as  to  his  course  of 
living  for  tbe  protection  of  his  health,  they 
should  be  considered  possessors  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  Judgment  to  be  aware  of  tbe 
benefits  and  hasords  associated  with  tbe 
pharm<tceutlcals  they  recommend. 

LICENSE  AKD  RESPONSIBILrrT 

When  a  physician  is  granted  a  medical  de- 
gree and  is  located  to  practice,  he  assumes 
the  responsibilities  associated  with  such 
education  and  licensure.  Apparently,  the 
PDA  is  convinced  that  its  obligation  under 
the  law  Is  to  spell  oat  the  limitations  on  his 
prescribing.  In  terms  so  positive,  so  blatant, 
so  meticuious.  and  so  Inescapable  that  ke 
wUl  l»enoeforth  practice  only  within  the  •■- 
act  borders  that  the  FDA  may  determine. 

Despite  the  painstaking  detail  of  tbe 
•tIpulationB,  the  FDA's  wording  is  stBI  I»e- 
qoentty  far  from  -  specMlc.  In  addition  to 
"safety"  and  "eCecttvenew,"  there  Is  »  refer- 
enoe  to  "other  quality"  of  a  drug,  wMch  Is  a 
pfaraae  so  atl-embradBg  as  to  defy  deBnl- 
tloti.  The  n>A  assumes  tbe  outbori^  and 
oblOty  to  interpret  any  llluatrottan  as  to  Its 
meaning.  Obvloosly  Its  oMdale  think  tbey 
con  decide  wheClHr  or  tiot  tbe  ffeee  aff  a  per- 
son shown  in  a  pteture 
pain  of  a  beads  rtie  or  «( 
anxtety  aaooetatod  wMk  tb»  laar  «r  dfl 
tbelooaof  1 
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The  regulations  demand  a  bibliographic 
service  better  than  those  of  Excerpta  Medica 
or  MBDLARS.  Apparently  they  insist  that 
every  reference  in  the  total  mecUcal  litera- 
ture be  found.  The  advertisers  cannot  quote 
a  recognized  authority  without  Indicating 
that  there  are  other  recognized  authiwltles 
that  differ  with  him. 

The  previous  animadversions  on  statisti- 
cal studies,  in  the  light  of  current  debates 
among  statisticians,  make  these  paragraphs 
represent  the  apotheosis  of  absurdity.  If  I 
read  it  correctly,  one  of  these  paragraphs 
says.  In  highly  complicated  and  abstruse 
language,  that  one  cannot  emphasize  a 
medical  opinion  unsupported  by  statistics 
acceptable  to  the  FDA.  Even  among  experts 
In  advertising  typography,  there  is  no  unani- 
mity of  opinion  on  the  effectiveness  of  bor- 
ders, headlines,  and  other  technicalities, 
which  the  proposed  regulations  seem  to  take 
for  granted. 

When  the  amended  Food  and  Drug  Act  was 
under  consideration,  many  doubted  the  abil- 
ity of  the  FDA  to  pass  on  questions  related 
to  the  effectiveness  of  drugs.  Some  even  hesi- 
tated on  questions  of  dosage,  toxicity,  and 
side  effects.  I  am  not  aware  that  anyone  in- 
volved in  medical  editing,  practice,  or  edu- 
cation imagined  that  the  development  and 
Interpretation  of  the  law  and  regulations 
would  carry  the  bxireaucracy  into  such  in- 
finitesimal absurdities.  Even  a  slight  aware- 
ness of  the  history  of  previo\u  legislation  and 
regulations  would  suggest  that  what  is  here 
attempted  will  simply  breed  more  and  more 
of  the  same,  until  the  mountain  of  minus- 
cule stipulations  finally  disintegrates  by  the 
very  weight  of  its  particles. 

Dk.  Fisbbzin  Sttms  It  Up 
The  ultimate  effect  of  the  FDA's  proposed 
new  regulations  governing  prescription- 
drug  advertising  Is  to  cast  doubt  on  the  abil- 
ity of  physicians  to  make  any  individual 
Judgments  about  drugs  and  to  remove  from 
the  physician  both  the  responsibility  and  the 
right  to  practice  that  his  license  confers 
upon  him.  It  puts  on  the  advertiser  a  de- 
mand for  projecting  every  conceivable  facet 
of  Information,  which  I  am  sure  is  quite 
beyond  smy  manufacturer's  or  advertiser's 
compliance. 

As  an  editor,  I  resent  the  concept  that  any 
federal  bureau  can  dictate  every  nuance  of 
every  type  of  printed,  audio,  or  visual  pres- 
entation— even  if  it  had  sufficient  qualified 
personnel  to  undertake  the  necessary  moni- 
toring. 

I  doubt  that  physicians  realize  the  difficul- 
ties In  which  they  are  placed  by  these  regu- 
lations. Anyone  who  wishes  to  bring  any  sort 
of  suit  for  malpractice  or  damages  against  a 
physician  could  cite  the  material  in  the  ad- 
vertisements under  control  of  the  bureau  as 
representtng  an  estabUsbed  standard  of  In- 
formation and  practice. 


[From  Drug  &  Ckjsmetic  Industry,  August 

1967] 

TBX  Nkw  Imfehalism:  Okowtng  Powzk  fob 

THX  FDA 

(By  Donald  A.  Davis,  editor) 

An  old  and  respected  military  axiom  reads 
something  like  this:  "It  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  expend  a  major  effort  to  attempt  to 
take  an  objective  you  probably  cannot  hold." 
Tlieee  days  this  repeatedly  comes  to  mind 
as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  extends 
its  regulatory  activities .  into  new   domains. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  with  the  help  of 
a  too  willing  (Congress,  the  FDA  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  rather  limited  scope  suggested 
by  its  name.  The  Federal  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances Labeling  Law,  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labeling  Uiw,  the  ChUd  Safety  Law,  coupled 
with  an  extensive  re-evaluatlon  of  the  agen- 
cy's more  traditional  spheres — drug  safety 
and  efficacy,  food  contamination  and  proc- 
essing procediirea,  cosmetic  safety — seeming- 
ly have  threatened  to  push  the  agency  to 


the  limit  of  Its  manpower  and  financial 
resoiu'ces.  Added  to  this  has  been  the  agency's 
new  role  in  law  enforcement,  with  hundreds 
of  agents  in  the  field  tracking  down  the 
sources  of  narcotics,  pep  pills,  and  other 
habit-forming  drugs. 

To  this  observer  the  major  drawback  to 
this  diversification  of  activity  has  been  a 
lack  of  attention  to  detail.  Such  matters  as 
the  vitamin  labeling  hassle,  the  actual  writ- 
ing of  the  provisions  of  the  Fair  Packaging 
and  Labeling  Jjiw,  and  similar  problems 
either  go  unresolved  for  too  long,  or  seem 
to  get  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

A  good  case  In  p>olnt  is  vitamin  labeling, 
which  was  discussed  In  a  major  article  in  this 
magazine  last  month.  Ever  since  Conunls- 
sioner  Ooddard  issued  his  edict  suggesting 
vitamins  are  really  "not  necessary"  to  the 
normal  American  diet,  it's  a  safe  bet  that 
those  Americans  who  consider  themselves 
well  Informed  have  at  very  least  curtailed 
their  consumption  of  these  products.  The 
FDA's  long  delay  In  setting  a  date  for  public 
hearings  has  deprived  the  manufacturers 
and  retailers  of  vitamins  of  their  "day  In 
court" — their  chance  to  tell  the  public  how 
important  these  products  are  to  every-day 
health.  The  impression  remains  that,  partly 
because  the  agency's  attention  has  been  di- 
verted elsewhere,  the  vitamin  labeling  prob- 
lem has  been  handled  in  a  slap-dash  way 
that  inevitably  will  put  a  serious  crimp  in 
future  Industry-government  relations. 

This  erratic  attitude  toward  regulation 
continues  into  other  areas.  The  FDA's  ideas 
on  the  advertising  of  ethical  drugs  and  on 
the  advertising  of  analgesics  are  clearly 
stated,  whether  or  not  everyone  agrees  with 
them.  But  these  ideas  need  to  be  carried 
to  a  conclusion  before  opening  up  new  areas. 

Obviovisly.  part  of  the  problem  associated 
with  the  FDA's  seeming  inabUity  to  establish 
priorities,  to  work  out  a  pattern  of  alarm- 
soundlng/law  wrltlng/holdlng-of -hearings,  is 
Commissioner  Ooddard's  propensity  for 
J\imping  from  crag  to  crag.  As  was  the  case 
with  P»re«ldent  Kennedy,  ills  Idealism  far  out- 
strips the  political  (or  in  this  case  the  regu- 
latory) realities  of  the  situation.  The  prob- 
lems may  exist,  but  the  way  to  attack  them 
is  not  with  a  wild  cavalry  charge,  but  with 
the  hard-slugging  effort  of  the  foot  soldier. 

The  most  effective  and  painless  way  of 
achieving  goals  in  any  regfulatory  situation  Is 
to  do  it  with  the  cocperation  of  the  indias- 
try  being  regulated.  To  win  such  cooperation 
the  FDA  must  discard  its  erratic  behavior  in 
favor  of  a  more  calm,  less  publicity-con- 
scious, more  reasoned  approach  to  regula- 
tion and  policy. 

(From     the    American     Family    Physician, 

August  1967] 

Thk  Ikaoe  or  trx  FDA 

In  a  mid- 1966  speech,  FDA  Commissioner 
James  L.  Ooddard  said  that  the  FDA  had 
surveyed  4,200  drug  samples  In  30  major 
therapeutic  categories  and  all  collected  by 
FDA  field  offices.  He  added  that  7.6  percent 
of  the  products  tested  "deviated  to  a  material 
extent  from  declared  potency."  On  the  basis 
of  this  siirvey,  Dr.  Ooddard  concluded  that 
"one  out  of  every  14  drug  units  manufac- 
tured is  violative  Just  on  potency  alone."  If 
true,  this  would  be  an  alarming  bit  of  news 
and  it  was  of  more  than  momentary  interest 
to  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. The  PMA  Immediately  set  out  to  learn 
more  about  the  FDA  survey — and  this  brings 
us  to  the  point  of  this  editorial. 

We  would  expect  that  a  copy  of  this  survey 
would  be  Instantly  available  to  the  PMA.  We 
wo\ild  be  hard  put  to  name  an  industry  that 
is  more  concerned  with  quality  control  than 
the  pharmaceutical  industry,  represented  by 
the  PMA.  Certainly  a  letter  to  the  FDA,  ask- 
ing for  a  copy  of  the  survey  results,  should 
merit  an  immediate,  positive  response. 

Accordingly,  the  PMA  wrote  to  the  FDA — 
on  August  32.  Said  the  FDA,  in  its  reply,  "We 
.  ,  .  will  be  in  touch  with  you  later."  On  Au- 


gust 35,  the  PMA  wrote  another  letter — and 
received  a  similar  reply.  On  October  17.  the 
PMA  wrote  a  third  letter  stating,  "We  be- 
lieve it  is  most  important  to  obtain  meaning- 
ful Information  on  the  performance  of  dnig 
manufactiuers  of  various  kinds,  so  that  mu- 
tual efforts  can  be  put  forth  by  the  industry 
and  the  FDA  to  raise  the  level  of  quality  of 
the  drug  supply  as  high  as  possible."  From 
the  FDA — no  answer. 

On  December  1.  the  PMA  wrote  its  fourth 
letter  to  Dr.  Ooddard  and  asked  speciflcally 
about  the  nature  of  the  survey's  sampling 
technique  or  design,  the  source  of  the  sam- 
ples, the  lot  or  control  number  of  the  prod- 
ucts found  to  be  subpotent  and  the  method 
of  analysis.  Again,  no  answer. 

Meanwhile,  in  an  October  39  speech,  a 
deputy  undersecretary  of  HEW  referred  to 
the  elusive  survey  and  added  that  "the  study 
was  not  a  model  of  careful  design  anyhow." 
This  must  have  already  been  suspected  by 
members  of  the  PMA  staff. 

During  all  these  months,  the  FDA  was  dis- 
tributing news  releases — citing  the  survey's 
"results."  In  the  words  of  PMA  President  C. 
Joseph  Stetler,  the  FDA  kept  "replaying  the 
same  tired  number  game  which  It  started 
June  8" — almost  eight  months  earlier. 

Finally,  on  Pebniary  1,  the  PMA  received 
a  brief  letter  and  a  list  of  the  products  ex- 
amined by  the  W>A.  The  letter  did  not  In- 
clude (a)  the  lot  or  control  numbers  re- 
quested by  the  PMA  or  (b)  any  of  the  other 
information  requested  In  the  four  letters 
written  by  the  PMA. 

This  Is  a  sad  story — and  there's  a  sequel  to 
it.  On  March  ifl,  almost  a  year  after  Dr.  Ood- 
dard's first  mention  of  the  survey  results, 
he  himself  told  the  Pharmaceutical  Whole- 
salers Association  that  the  survey  "cannot 
and  should  not  be  projected  for  the  indus- 
try." This  strikes  tis  as  being  a  direct  about- 
face,  executed  by  a  top-level  government 
official  who  had  earlier  concluded  that  "one 
out  of  every  14  drug  units  manufactured  ii 
violative  Just  on  potency  alone." 

We  have  earlier  taken  a  dim  view  of  the 
FDA's  apparent  willingness  to  promote  Its 
views  In  the  public  press.  We  do  not  question 
the  FDA's  ri^t,  or  the  right  of  any  man  or 
agency,  to  tell  its  story  in  a  manner  It  alone 
prescribes.  But  we  seriously  question  the 
merits  and  propriety  of  Indicting  an  Indus- 
try pubUcIy — and  then  denying  that  .... 

(From  the  Ho^>ltal  "nibune,  Aug.  28,  1967) 
ExcLtrsivx :  Thx  Pimna  of  IDA — I :  Need  foe 
RaoBOAinzATiOK    FoTnro    rw    Nrw    Appraisal 
(By  Joseph  D.  Cooper,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
government,  Howard  University;   adjtmct 
professor  of   government   and   public  ad- 
ministration,   the    American    University, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

On  July  6,  1967,  In  Washington,  D.C,  be- 
fore a  packed  audience  of  drug  industry  offi- 
cials. Dr.  Dennis  Cahal,  medical  assessor  of 
Britain's  Committee  on  Safety  of  Drugs,  ex- 
plained how  new  drugs  are  approved  in  his 
coimtry.  He  told  a  fascinaUng  story  of  how 
some  really  tough  decision  making  goes  on 
within  a  framework  of  regulation  that  is 
entirely  voluntary,  without  force  of  law.  This 
system,  he  said,  yields  final  decisions  on 
major  submissions — ai^rovals,  of  course,  be- 
cause the  others  are  withdrawn — usually 
within  three  months.  Minor  submissions  or 
supplemental  applications  are  disposed  of 
within  a  few  days.  The  work  of  his  permanent 
secretariat  is  done  by  nine  professionals  and 
16  auxlllarlea  and  clericals.  The  committee 
and  Its  three  subcommittees  meet  once  a 
month,  serving  without  pay. 

This  report  to  America  was  most  timely, 
because  at  this  very  moment  top  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  are  studying  what,  if  anything,  to 
do  about  the  future  organization  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  the  light  of 
plans  for  reorganizing  the  over-all  depart- 
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ment  along  Pentagon  lines  to  Include  a  sub- 
sidiary Department  of  Health. 

Of  course.  Dr.  Cahal  had  much  more  to 
say,  not  relevant  to  this  discussion  of  FDA's 
future.  One  year  ago.  In  England,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  ask  Dr.  Cahal  most  of  the  same  ques- 
tions put  to  him  by  his  Washington  audience. 
The  essence  of  his  most  recent  remarks  can 
be  found  In  the  articles  I  wrote  for  Medical 
TvsBvm  last  year  (Augiist  22  to  Septem- 
ber 19,  1966) .  In  the  concluding  article  I  drew 
inferences  for  the  future  organization  of  the 
FDA. 

Now,  one  year  later,  much  has  occurred 
m  the  United  States  with  implications  for 
the  FDA  future.  The  consumer  protection 
movement  has  become  stronger,  especially  in 
the  political  sector.  Both  the  PDA  and  in- 
dustry have  had  some  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  efficacy  review  panels  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  which  have  been  examining 
drugs  approved  by  the  FDA  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  Act  of  1062.  In- 
creasing attention  has  been  given  to  manu- 
facturing and  qiiallty  controls  In  the  light 
of  the  national  debate  on  generic  prescribing. 
The  country,  the  medical  profession,  and  the 
Industry  have  had  one  more  year  of  reacting 
to  the  dynamic  leadership  of  PDA  Commis- 
sioner Dr.  James  L.  Ooddard,  who  probably 
Introduced  more  change  in  the  regulation 
of  drugs  within  the  past  year  and  a  half  than 
his  predecessors  had  since  passage  of  the 
1938  Pood  and  Drug  Act. 

OPBM  DIAIiOCXni  WANTXD 

The  time  is  ripe  for  open  dialogue.  The 
future  of  the  FDA  Is  not  a  matter  eoiely  tor 
the  bureaucratic  and  poUtlcal  Judgment  of 
the  elders  of  the  HEW  In  consvUtation  with 
key  members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  For  one  thing, 
HEW  is  now  a  party  at  interest  In  the  out- 
come of  FDA  dedskms.  It  has  an  economic 
Interest  In  the  approval  of  drugs  from  the 
standpoint  of  efficacy.  In  the  light  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities for  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  It 
has  a  program  interest  in  having  new 
drug»— and  potenttaHy  devices— approved  in 
the  light  of  its  heavy  investmente  In  medical 
research  and  development. 

From  the  standpoint  of  practicing  physi- 
cians. It  has  never  been  more  timely  to  get 
into  the  debate,  for  upon  Its  outcome  may 
depend  the  extent  to  which  professional  med- 
ical practices  are  to  be  centrally  dictated,  cov- 
ering availability  and  choice  of  drugs  and 
determination  of  dosages.  __ 

TO  put  this  discussion  into  perspective,  I 
suggest  that  the  value  of  anything  the  FDA 
does  In  the  drug  area,  as  well  as  how  It  Is  or- 
ganized and  staffed,  miist  be  measured  from 
the  standpoint  of  how  doctors  are  helped  or 
hindered  in  their  practice  of  medicine.  We 
are  concerned  here  mainly  with  prescription 
drugs,  whose  availability  and  use  are  con- 
troUed  for  the  patient  through  tlie  medium 
of  the  physician.  In  a  broad  sense,  the  ef- 
fectiveness   of    FDA    operations    should    be 
measured   In   terms    of   effect   upon    public 
health,  but  practically  this  might  be  an  exer- 
cise in  counting  angels  on  a  plnhead. 
zrwmci  ON  pnaBCBiBiira 
How  do  we  know  whether  tougher  reviews 
of   ethical   drug   advertising   and   insistence 
upon  fair  balance  In  describing  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  a  drug  will  malce 
any  or  much  difference  In  prescribing  prac- 
tices and  public  health?   How  do  we  know 
whether  prescribing  pracUces  will  be  altered 
or  Improved  by  Imposing  a  generic  name  on 
a  label  every  time  the  brand  name  is  used? 
How  do  we   know  whether   a  master   drug 
compendium,  kept  current  through  a  revision 
service  and  occupying  a  6-foot  shelf,  would 
help  or  hinder  a  physician  tn  bis  own  prac- 
tice of  medicine?  How  do  we  know  whether 
FDA's  Bureau  of  Medldne  Is  oiverstaffed  or 
vndaattfed  or  whether  adding  more  people 
would  h«l9  <x  talndar  th*  drag  ravlew  process 


and  ultUnately  help  or  hinder  the  physician 
In  his  care  of  patients?  And  so  on. 

Such  questions  may  have  been  asked  in 
the  past,  but  they  certainly  have  not  been 
answered.  The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  the 
answers.  From  a  political  standpoint  It  may 
not  be  Important  to  know,  for  the  politician 
may  be  concerned  only  with  assuring  a  con- 
stituency that  something  is  being  done. 

Ever  since  its  creation  In  1906.  in  another 
iarva,  the  FDA  has  grown  by  addition  of 
responsibiUties  and  staff.  Always  the  quesUon 
has  been:  What  must  be  done  to  strengthen 
the  PDA?  Present  projections  call  for  even 
more  growth.  WhUe  Congress,  before  1962, 
occasionally  cut  back  on  FDA  appropriations 
for  purely  political  reasons,  no  one  seems  to 
have  asked  seriously  whether  we  could  have 
a  more  effective  PDA  through  cutting  back 
on  its  staff  operations.  To  do  so  would,  of 
course,  call  for  major  reconstructions  of 
philosophy  and  technique.  It  Is  at  least  worth 
conBldertng,  and  I  so  propose.  In  a  crude  way 
of  putting  it,  one  can  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  meal  by  having  too  many  functionaries 
in  the  kitchen,  all  doing  seemingly  worth- 
while things. 

AN  ANACHRONISM 

In  my  articles  last  year  I  said  that  the  PDA 
Is  an  anachronism  in  an  age  of  science.  New 
concepts  of  organization  and  decision  making 
are  needed.  The  PDA  cannot  really  be 
strengthened  from  within.  It  cannot  as- 
semble within  its  own  walla  the  technical 
competence  needed  to  make  Judgments  on 
today's  drugs,  let  alone  the  much  more  com- 
plex products  it  win  l)e  called  upon  to  review 
in  the  future.  The  fact  is  that  the  greatest 
competence  is  to  be  found  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  major  drug  companies  and  leading 
medical  schools.  The  FDA  does  occasionally 
attract  competent  people,  but  they  do  not 
stay.  Many  Join  for  reasons  of  convenience  In 
the  abeence  of  other  alternatives.  The  FDA 
does  hot  offer  an  atmosphere  or  career  lad- 
der for  creative  advancement  and  recognition 
in  the  various  areas  of  sclentlflc  and  clinical 
Judgment  in  which  it  desperately  needs  ex- 
pertise. Whatever  else  might  be  done  to  Im- 
prove FDA  organization,  the  upgrading  of 
its  scientific  posture  la  a  must. 

[Ptom  the  Hospital  Tribune,  Sept.  11,  1967] 
Excxusivx :  The  Putu«k  or  FDA — ^11:  A  Sd»«le 

Daca  AoKNCT  Urged  Utilizimg  RsmENCE 

Pams^ 


(By  Joseph  D.  Cooper,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
government,  Howard  University;  adjunct 
professor  of  government  and  public  ad- 
ministration, the  American  University, 
Washington,  D.C.) 

In  reviewing  my  condxislons  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration prubllshed  In  Hsdtcal  Tkibxtnb 
last  year.  I  find  little  to  change,  other  ttian  to 
add  and  explain.  The  coounents  which  fol- 
low are  based  oa  interactions  after  publica- 
tion and  on  dlscuasions  held  since  tben  with 
scores  of  authorities. 

The  first  problem  to  be  faced  is  that  of 
•cope.  Should  there  coaUnue  to  be  a  single 
agency  with  responsibiUty  for  regulating 
foods,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances, with  the  possible  addition  of  medical 
devices?  Are  theee  stUl  a  homogeneous  as- 
sortment requiring  oommon  direction,  ot 
have  we  reached  a  stage  of  scope  and  sophis- 
tication in  the  medical  area  which  requires 
that  it  be  separated  out  for  Independent 
attention? 

The  tune  Is  perhaps  ripe  for  change  by 
both  exclusion  and  inclusion.  The  m&ln  dis- 
tinguishing feature  between  prescription 
drugs  and  ail  the  other  objects  of  current 
FDA  control  U  the  Intermediary  role  of  the 
physician,  who  la  FDA's  main  client  The 
counting  of  rat  droppings  In  grain  elevators, 
the  checking  of  weight  fill  In  cereal  boxes, 
the  labeling  of  the  potential  hazards  of  tear- 
gas  guns,  and  the  confa°cd  of  food  and  color 


addltivea,  among  other  duties,  all  call  fcr 
different  Judgmental  piocessen. 

The  scope  of  a  Federal  drug  agency  should 
Include  only  drugs  and  blologlcais  now  under 
the  control  of  the  Natlo»*l  Instttutes  of 
Health.  EMvlalon  of  Blologics  Standards.  (No 
such  transfer  should  be  made,  however,  un- 
less other  upgrading  proposals  are  adopted 
to  assure  maintenance  of  a  viable  •clentlflc 
environment  for  DBS.)  If  over-the-counter 
drugs  are  kept  within  the  scope  o*  the  Fed- 
eral drug  agency — lor  they  need  not  be — 
then  It  should  be  complete,  including  the 
transfer  out  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion of  responsibUlty  for  policing  advertising 
of  generally  available  drug  products. 

Nondrug  responsibilities  could  go  Into  an 
environmental  health  agency,  with  the  pos- 
sible excepUon  of  foods,  which  might  also 
be  so  disposed  or  might  be  reaselgned  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commlaslon. 

The  lmpc«:tant  point  is  that  drug  respon- 
sibilities alone  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
warrant  the  full-time  attention  of  the  over- 
all drug  authority.  I  wonder  if  the  public 
even  thinks  of  food  when  It  Identifies  with 
the  FDA,  whose  news  headlines  predominate 
m  the  drug  area  almost  exclusively  and  whose 
Congressional  investigations  are  similariy 
skewed.  Instead  of  bureaucratic  growth,  I 
propose  bureaucratic  devolution. 

This  proposal  might  not  accord  with  as- 
pirations In  some  circles  for  an  expanded 
structure  of  consumer  protection.  Without 
detracting  from  the  Importance  of  the  latter, 
I  suggest  the  difficulty  of  housing  all  con- 
sumer-protection activities  under  one  roof, 
for  they  are  disseminated  among  many  dif- 
ferent Federal  depeu^ments  and  agencies.  Nor 
does  it  necessarily  follow  that  all  consumer- 
oriented  activities  within  HEW  need  be  under 
Integrated  direction.  Again,  the  drug  situa- 
tion la  different  because  of  its  Involvement 
of  the  whole  medical-scientific  community 
in  addition  to  the  existence  of  the  physician 
as  intermediary  client. 

SHOULD  FUNCTION  INIIEPENDENTI.T 

Ideally,  the  drug  agency  should  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  the  Interested  In- 
fluence of  HEW,  functioning  as  an  independ- 
ent agency.  This  would  minimise  the  possl- 
bUlty  ot  political  Interference  with  aspects 
of  the  professional  practice  of  medicine, 
tjpttii  from  Influences  on  Its  organization 
stemming  from  various  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice programs  In  addition  to  Medlcai*  and 
Medicaid. 

All  aecencles  cannot  be  Independent,  how- 
ever, so  an  alternative  would  be  to  accord 
the  drug  agency  a  semlaatonomoue  status, 
as  was  done  In  Britian.  When  Its  Commit- 
tee on  Safety  of  Dru^  was  created,  the  Oev- 
emment  decided  tor  about  the  aeme  re— onn 
given  above  that  it  would  avoid  influencing 
drug  decisions  In  view  of  the  eeonomle  lever- 
age of  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  latter, 
therefore,  merely  provides  secretariat  sup- 
port. It  does  not  enter  into  dedalan  making 
in  any  way. 

Whatever  the  arrangement,  I  return  to 
the  organization  format  proposed  in  my 
earUer  articles.  The  drug  agency  would  be 
headed  by  a  boerd  of  eommlasioners  who 
could  be  full-  or  pert-time  (although  Its 
chairman  should  probably  be  full-time), 
whose  membenlklp  would  be  drawn  from 
medical  sdentiste.  medical  practltioncrB. 
and  social  acleatists.  The  commtaslaners 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Piesldant,  with- 
out Senate  confirmation,  from  among  nomi- 
neea  proposed  by  accredited  professional 
bodies.  The  commissioners  would  establish 
policies  and  standaitiB,  issue  regulathms,  take 
appeals  on  decisions  of  advisory  panels,  ap- 
point an  agency  administrator,  and  evaluate 
•taff. 

Actually.  ttacMoR  making  vm.  pnCMiMnal 
ntaMvB.  InetuttBg  a«v-drug  affltoatlons. 
would  be  vested  in  reCsrenee  pajsels  which 
would,  oper^t*   soaewWit   along   the   eame 
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line  ms  NIH  study  secUoiu.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  tbeee  mlgbt  be  organized  along 
tberapeutlc  sx>«clalty  lines.  Membersblp  of 
the  reference  panels  would  be  nominated 
to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  profes. 
slonal  bodies.  Their  qualifications  would  be 
Investigated  and  submitted  to  the  board  by 
Its  own  secretariat,  which  would  be  Inde- 
pendent of  the  administrator.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  panels  would  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  would  automati- 
cally become  binding  unless  app>ealed  by  any 
aggrieved  party  at  Interest,  as  administra- 
tively defined,  including  the  administrator, 
the  latter  on  advice  of  the  Bureau  of  Medi- 
cine. The  bureau  would  provide  work-up 
services  for  the  panels.  It  would  also  dispose 
of  minor  submissions,  under  delegation, 
when  these  would  not  have  to  go  forward 
to  the  full  panels.  The  last  is  an  Important 
point.  The  FDA  has  not  made  any  distinc- 
tions in  its  published  -itatlstlcs  as  to  minor 
submissions  and  major  new  submissions — 
which  call  for,  or  should  receive,  entirely 
different  processing. 

TKSTUtULE  PERIOD  SUGGESTED 

In  the  work-up  of  cases,  the  Bureau  of 
Medicine,  cut  loose  from  the  legallstlcs 
which  now  so  heavily  dominate  proceedings, 
would  put  them  through  an  Initial  vestibule 
period,  during  which  informal  conferences 
would  be  held  with  manufacturers  to  assxire 
that  all  needed  Information  for  prompt 
decision  making  has  been  submitted.  Such 
infcxTnal  reviews  should  be  without  cconmit- 
ment  to  any  parties,  both  as  a  means  of 
speeding  the  movement  of  the  file  and  as 
assurance  that  the  Government  would  still 
be  free  to  request  additional  data  sub- 
missions. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  present 
regulatory  setup,  which  is  not  in  the  public 
interest.  Is  the  arms-length  dealing  of  two 
{uiversaries,  warily  seeking  to  catch  or  evade 
the  other,  with  respective  legal  resources  in 
depth.  The  public  pays  for  this  through  in- 
creased coets  on  both  sides  as  well  as 
through  deprivation  of  the  use  of  occa- 
sionally Important  drugs.  The  probability  of 
correcting  this  Is  not  very  great  under  pres- 
ent procedural  arrangements.  Some  big 
change  is  needed,  such  as  the  reorganization 
proposed  here  or  a  new  regulatory  philos- 
ophy, or  both.  I  choose  both. 

Furthermore,  the  approval  of  new  drugs 
must  be  linked  more  closely  to  the  stages  of 
clinical  experience.  The  approval  of  a  new- 
dmg  application  is  presently  a  formal  ges- 
ture subject  to  revocation  in  the  event  of 
bad  conduct  reports.  Approval  must  still  be 
regarded  as  an  Important  action,  not  lightly 
retrieved,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  on 
tentative  approvals  at  the  earliest  stages  of 
clinical  trial,  broadening  out  progressively 
in  line  with  clinical  experience,  properly 
monitored  and  reported. 

The  use  of  reference  panels  will  provide  a 
buffer  zone  In  the  relationships  between 
government  and  indiistry.  Presently,  drug 
companies  avoid  any  open,  critical  expres- 
sion for  fear  of  reprisal. 


CUTBACKS    IN    PASSENGER    TRAIN 
SERVICE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  ANDRrws]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  people  In  ccnnmunlties  all  over 
our  Nation,  particularly  in  the  Midwest 
where  travel  distances  are  vast,  are  con- 
cerned about  cutbacks  in  passenger  train 


service,  and  we  feel  that  these  cutbacks 
are  the  result  of  arbitrary  and  capricious 
rulings  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department  in 
removing  mail  service. 

Resolutions  have  been  Introduced  In 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  regard- 
ing this  matter.  I  was  the  author  of  one, 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  351,  In- 
troduced May  18,  1967,  calling  for  the 
Secretary  of  TransportaticHi  to  make  a 
full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  potential  of  rail  transportation  for 
passengers  and  mall,  and  that  the  Post- 
master General  should  continue  all  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  railroad  mall 
transportation  until  such  an  Investi- 
gation Is  complete. 

Just  recently,  the  Fargo  City  Commis- 
sion passed  a  resolution  regarding  this 
matter  and  sent  it  to  me  so  that  It  may 
be  put  In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  Include  the  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Cm  OF  Faroo,  N.  Dak.,  Resolution 
(Resolution  adopted  protesting  discontinu- 
ance of  Northern  Pacific  Malnstreeter  and 
Great  Northern  trains  Nos.   11  and  14) 
Whereas,  The  Northern  Pacific  Railway  offi- 
cials have  annoiinced  their  Intention  to  dis- 
continue the  Malnstreeter  and  Great  North- 
ern Railway  officials  have  announced  their 
intention  to  discontinue  trains  No.  11  and 
14;  and 

Whereas,  This  discontinuance  p>oees  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  economy  of  this  area. 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved.  That  the 
Fargo  City  Commission  does  hereby  register 
a  strong  protest  to  the  proposed  discontinu- 
ance of  railway  service  to  this  area,  as  pro- 
posed by  officials  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  and  Great  Northern  RaUway,  as 
detrimental    to    the    public    interest. 

Be  It  further  resolved.  That  this  Resolu- 
tion be  inscribed  upon  the  permanent  Min- 
utes of  the  Fargo  City  Commission  and  Cer- 
tified Copies  of  same  be  forwarded  to  the 
Congressional  Delegation,  requesting  them  to 
consider  the  Commission's  previous  Resolu- 
tion that  there  be  a  study  In  depth  of  the 
railroad  system  and  that  no  discontinu- 
ances or  terminations  of  services  be  per- 
mitted until  such  a  study  has  been  com- 
pleted. 


TAX  AND  SPENDING  ISSUE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
moiis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  my  custom  to  send  my  con- 
stituents periodic  reports  on  my  activi- 
ties in  Congress  and  on  the  more  press- 
ing issues  facing  this  body.  Such  a  report 
is  being  sent  out  this  week  and  I  Insert 
it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  big  Item  of  discussion  in  ova  nation 
today,  second  only  to  the  struggle  in  Viet- 
nam in  imp>ortance  to  all  of  us,  is  the  tax 
and  spending  issue. 

This  Congress  has  attempted  to  keep 
spending  within  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
This  effort,  of  course,  has  been  made  espe- 
cially difficult  because  of  the  credibility  gap 
that  exists  in  the  present  Administration. 
For  instance,  economists  tell  us  the  proper 
time  to  increase  taxes  was  early  in  1966  when 
the  economy  was  booming.  At  that  time  all 
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of  the  new  Great  Society  programs,  calling 
for  massive  spending,  were  trotted  out  by 
the  Johnson  Administration  and  phony 
statements  minimizing  the  deficit  were  is- 
sued, giving  the  illusion  that  these  new  pro- 
grams could  be  funded  without  additional 
taxes.  This  helped  to  hasten  their  approval 
by  the  lopsided  majority  the  Administra- 
tion controlled  in  Congress. 

Many  Members  who  voted  for  these  pro- 
grams felt  that  we  could  afford  them,  i 
feel  certain  that  if  they  had  known  the 
truth  they  would  have  voted  against  them. 

Immediately  after  the  election,  the  Presi- 
dent presented  914  billion  in  supplemental 
appropriations  requests  and  the  budget,  far 
from  being  balanced,  ended  with  one  of  the 
largest  deficits  in  years. 

This  year,  we  saw  the  same  tactics  used  as 
the  President  once  again  underestimated 
the  deficit  in  his  budget.  The  "crunch"  came 
in  August.  After  the  House  had  already  acted 
on  13  of  the  16  major  appropriations  bills 
(making  significant  cuts  in  all  of  them), 
the  President  made  what  he  called  "signif- 
leant  revisions"  in  his  budget  and  predicted 
a  deficit  of  over  $28  billion. 

Because  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
convinced  that  the  deficit  was  deliberately 
and  badly  underestimated  originally,  resist- 
ance to  the  President's  request  for  a  tax  in- 
crease stiffened.  Rep.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.), 
the  highly  regarded  Chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  spoke  for  many 
of  us  when  he  said:  "What  many  of  us  fear 
is  that  tax  Increases  now  make  more  rev- 
enue available  for  expenditure  programs  In 
the  future."  It  won't  do  much  good  to  in- 
crease taxes  if  the  money  isn't  used  to  cut 
back  the  deficit. 

Those  who  continue  to  insist  that  the 
budgetary  problem  is  the  result  of  the  situa- 
tion In  Viet  Nam  totally  ignore  the  fact 
that  while  defense  expenditures  are  up  67% 
since  1960,  non-defense  spending  has  in- 
creased 104%.  All  of  this  cover  up  and  de- 
ception has  further  complicated  the  matter. 

Many  knowledgeable  economists  tell  iu 
that  the  timing  is  not  right  for  a  tax  rise 
now.  The  recent  increase  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve discount  rate  to  4'^%  and  anticipated 
further  Increases  will  result  in  higher  con- 
sumer credit  coets.  This  in  turn  reduces  the 
demand  for  new  houses,  new  industrial 
plants,  automobiles,  farm  machinery  and 
other  consumer  durable  goods. 

Today's  economy  at  best  is  soggy.  Our  In- 
dustries are  operating  at  only  84%  of  plant 
capacity.  Unemployment  stands  at  4.3%,  the 
highest  point  in  two  years.  The  average 
work  week  declined  in  October  and  last 
month  saw  a  smaller  than  usual  Increase  in 
employment.  It's  almost  unheard  of,  but  It 
looks  Uke  this  Administration  Is  succeeding 
In  having  an  Infiatlon  and  a  recession  at  the 
same  time. 

Superimposing  a  tax  increase  on  the  damp- 
ening effect  of  high  interest  rates  could 
plunge  our  economy  deeper  into  recession. 
Thus  enactment  of  the  surtax  by  Congress 
at  this  time  appears  even  more  unjustified  by 
the  economic  risks  such  action  could  entail. 
First,  domestic  spending  has  to  be  cut  back 
to  at  least  last  year's  level  and  possibly 
further.  Secondly,  immediate  action  has  to 
be  taken  to  put  our  international  payments 
into  balance,  thus  reducing  the  accvunula- 
tlon  of  American  dollars  in  foreign  hands 
that  may  be  converted  Into  gold. 

A  tax  increase  before  these  two  conditions 
were  remedied  would  fall  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems facing  us. 


NO  ONE  CAME  CLOSE  TO 
CLARE  HOFFMAN 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  HnrcHiirsoN]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     HUTCHINSON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
among  the  editorials  which  appeared  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  Clare  E.  Hoff- 
man, one  published  by  the  News-Palladi- 
um at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  Is  out- 
standing. 
I  include  it  at  this  point: 
No  One  Came  Close  to  Clare  Hoffman 
There  would  be  room  for  debate  if  South- 
western Michigan  were  to  seek  to  name  its 
most  powerful  preacher.  Its  greatest  athlete, 
its   most    accomplished    artist,    its    greatest 
teacher,  its  most  productive  industrlaUst,  its 
outstanding  lawyer  or  doctor. 

But  there  can  only  be  one  answer  to  this 
question:  who  was  the  most  colorful  poli- 
tician with  the  biggest  image  among  hl5 
constituency  and  the  greatest  loyalty  from 
It  on  election  days? 

Clare  E.  Hoffman  who  died  Friday  night  at 
age  92  stands  out  like  a  skyscraper  in  the 
open  prairie.  No  one  else  even  comes  close. 
Elected  to  Congress  in  1934,  he  served  14  con- 
secutive terms,  28  years  until  he  voluntarily 
retired  in  1962. 

During  that  time,  everyone  in  the  six- 
county  Fourth  Congressional  district  was 
aware  of  him  as  they  had  never  been  aware 
of  a  legislative  representative  before  or  since. 
He  not  only  had  a  personality  and  charac- 
ter that  attracted  nationwide  attention,  he 
personally  knew  thousands  of  his  constitu- 
ents. He  was  a  tireless  worker  and  campalg^n- 
er.  His  range  of  activities  with  and  on  be- 
half of  his  constituents  was  probably  three 
or  foiu-  times  greater  than  that  of  average 
congressmen,  more  than  an  ordinairy  man 
could  undertake — or  stand. 

He  brought  great  talents  to  his  Job.  He  was 
learned  in  the  law  and  experienced  In  Its 
practice.  He  was  articulate,  well  read  and 
intelligent.  These  talents  plus  a  sharp  wit 
made  him  the  most  feared  member  of  Con- 
gress in  parliamentary  debate.  On  the  cam- 
paign trail  In  this  mldwestern  district,  he 
was  like  an  eagle  among  pigeons.  Observing 
Hoffman  debate  an  election  foe,  the  late 
Supervisor  Charles  Blumrlch  of  Benton  Har- 
bor, commented : 
"One  of  Clare's  idle  thoughts  would  crack 

■ '8  brain." 

Added  to  all  Hoffman's  quickness  was  great 
showmanship.  More  than  one  reporter  for 
this  newspaper  saw  him  turn  a  desultory 
meeting  of  26  or  30  at  some  vacant  store 
into  a  singing,  cheering  rally  the  likes  of 
which  are  all  too  few  these  days. 

Perhaps  because  he  started  his  business 
career  at  tl  a  day  for  11  hoiu-s  work,  because 
he  labored  hard  for  all  he  earned,  Hoffman 
was  a  rugged  individualist.  He  was  tagged, 
and  rightly  so,  a  conservative  Republican. 
Not  even  political  enemies  impugned  his 
Integrity,  yet  he  drove  many  Democrats  and 
some  liberal  members  of  his  party  to  a 
frenzy.  They  scorned  him  as  a  throwback  to 
the  McKlnley  era. 

He  readily  admitted  that  no  major  legisla- 
tion carried  his  name.  But  he  prided  himself 
on  the  work  he  did  in  three  major  areas: 
government  reorganization  under  the  Hoover 
coDunlsslon;  the  armed  services  unification 
act,  and  the  Taft-Hartley  labor  act.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  Elsenhower  and  ex-President 
Herbert  Hoover  formally  expressed  their 
thanks  to  Hoffman  for  his  work  in  these 
areas. 

Still,  through  the  mass  news  media,  Hoff- 
man must  have  come  through  to  the  public 
strictly  as  an  "aginner."  He  was  accused  of 
being  even  more  conservative  than  his 
normally  Republican  district.  How,  then,  did 
he  win  his  great  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
district's  voters? 

First,  there  were  probably  a  great  many 
voters  who  felt  personal  admiration  for  a 


man  who  had  the  courage  to  row  against 
the  current. 

Second,  be  was  utterly  honest.  His  political 
philosophy  was  the  opposite  of  Lyndon  John- 
son's "government  by  consensus."  He  threw 
his  independent  beliefs  from  the  rostrum 
into  the  teeth  of  CIO  rallies;  the  crowds 
booed  his  statements  but  cheered  him  when 
he  walked  out  of  their  halls.  He  never 
claimed  "misquotation"  for  words  that  later 
proved  unpopular. 

Third,  he  would  turn  Heaven  and  earth  to 
help  a  constituent  find  his  way  through  the 
maze  of  government  biueaucracles,  regard- 
less of  the  constituent's  politics.  He  went  to 
bat  for  bis  people  with  a  vengeance;  and 
even  hostile  bureaucrats  jumped  rather  than 
risk  his  scathing  exposure. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  he 
was — in  private — a  charming  man.  Congress- 
man Barratt  O'Hara,  Chicago  Democrat  born 
in  Benton  Harbor,  had  this  to  say  when  Hoff- 
man retired  in  1962 : 

"More  often  than  not  Clare  and  I  have 
been  on  different  sides  of  Issues  (but)  I  have 
never  known  a  kinder  heart." 

This  was  the  side  of  Clare  Hoffman  that 
came  through  when  he  hunted  or  fished  with 
dirt  fturoers,  when  he  took  extra  hours  to 
explain  a  complicated  subject  to  a  cub  re- 
porter, when  he  Jollied  a  hard-working 
housewife  in  some  remote  hamlet,  when  he 
drove  his  small  Plymouth  down  country 
roads  to  visit  an  ailing  friend. 

The  Congressional  Record  for  July  1962, 
notes  that  when  Hoffman's  intention  to  re- 
tire was  announced,  one  colleague  said: 
"They  don't  hardly  make  them  like  Clare 
any  more."  And  another  added:  "When  the 
good  Lord  made  Clare  Hoffman,  He  broke  the 
mold."  And  still  a  third  added:  "He  is  a  man 
who  has  to  be  recognized  by  all  who  know 
him  ...  as  an  extraordinary  man." 

Indeed,  he  was. 


A  PULLER  KNOWLEDGE  OP  DEVALU- 
ATION OP  THE  POUND 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  devalu- 
ation of  the  British  pound  sterling  on 
November  18  by  about  14  percent  was  a 
major  event  for  international  economic 
policy,  and  it  came  at  the  end  of  a  long 
period  of  struggle  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  create,  through  an  economic 
austerity  program,  a  healthy  balance  of 
payments. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  better  under- 
standing of  the  most  recent  devaluation 
of  the  pound  by  putting  the  event  into 
the  context  of  world  monetary  history 
during  the  present  century,  and  by  a 
factual  economic  account  of  the  most 
recent  devaluation.  A  news  roundup  ar- 
ticle, titled  "Previous  Pound  Devalua- 
tions in  1949,  1931  Resulted  In  Contrast- 
ing Econwnlc  Trends,"  in  the  November 
20  edition  provides  an  excellent  brief 
history  of  previous  devaluations — includ- 
ing the  1933  U.S.  devaluation  by  41  per- 
cent. It  is  valuable  also  because  it  makes 
clear  that  the  recent  British  efforts 
to  control  chronic  balance-of-payments 
deficits  through  an  austerity  program 
were  actually  bearing  fruit.  According  to 
the  Journal: 


The  austerity  measures  and  massive  aid 
from  other  countries  (begtin  In  July  1966) 
enabled  Britain  to  make  considerable  head- 
way in  cutting  Its  payments  deficit,  and  by 
early  this  year  the  nation  appeared  headed 
for  some  semblance  of  economic  stability. 

Early  this  year,  in  fact,  government  min- 
isters w««  freely  predicting  a  sizable  surplus 
in  the  nation's  balances  of  ptayments  for 
1967.  The  nation's  currency  res«^es  were 
steadily  rising  as  fimds  pulled  out  of  London 
in  1906  started  flowing  beck. 

This  progress  was  reversed  by  several 
factors.  Among  them,  the  Journal  says, 
were  the  Mideast  crisis  and  the  stoppage 
of  traditional  British  oil  supply  sources 
which  required  purchases  of  higher  cost 
oil  from  other  sources;  the  dock  strike; 
and  high  Interest  rates  in  the  United 
States,  which  tended  to  make  Investment 
in  the  United  States  more  attractive  to 
International  "flight"  capital.  These  im- 
favorable  forces  were  all  brought  to  the 
front  by  the  October  trade  figures  which 
showed  a  suljstantial  deficit,  the  natural 
result  of  the  dock  strike  magnified  by 
statistical  reporting  peculiarities. 

The  final  result,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  psychological  factors  affecting 
International  confidence  In  the  poimd, 
resulted  in  devaluation. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  article  re- 
ferred to  follows: 
Previous  Pound  Devaluations  in  1949,  1931 

Resulted      in      Contxastinc      Economic 

Trends 

The  British  pound  has  been  sharply  de- 
valued twice  before  In  this  century.  The  two 
devaluations  were  followed  by  contrasting 
economic  trends. 

From  1819  untU  1931,  Britain  stood  ready 
to  pay  $4.86  in  gold  for  each  pound  note.  In 
1931,  however,  the  govenunent  went  off  the 
gold  standard  and  decided  to  abandon  the 
fixed  rate,  letting  the  pound  seek  its  own 
level.  The  pound  quickly  feU  to  about  $3.50. 
By  1949,  the  value  had  climbed  to  $4.03,  but, 
faced  with  high  postwar  production  coets, 
Britain  went  to  a  fixed  rate  of  $2.80 — the  rate 
that  prevaUed  untU  the  cut  to  $2.40  over  the 
weekend. 

The  1931  cut  was  followed  In  the  U.S.  by  an 
extension  of  the  declines  In  business  activity 
and  prices  that  had  been  going  on  since  1929, 
and  by  a  growing  wave  of  bank  failures.  These 
resulted  from  a  rxui  on  the  U.S.  dollar,  with 
Americans  drawing  their  money  out  of  banks 
and  buying  gold  with  it,  while  foreigners  sold 
property  in  the  VS.  and  transferred  any  dol- 
lars they  had  into  other  currencies. 

The  outcome  was  the  bank  holiday  of 
March  1933,  when  newly  elected  President 
FrankUn  D.  Roosevelt  closed  the  banks  tem- 
porarily and  stopped  the  U.S.  Treasury  from 
paying  out  gold  for  dollars.  Later  that  year, 
the  dollar  was  devalued  41%  by  raising  the 
price  of  gold  to  $35  an  ounce  (where  It  still 
stands)  from  $20.67. 

DIFTEKENCES     in     BRrrAIN,  TOO 

After  the  1949  British' devaluation,  how- 
ever, a  U5.  recession  in  business  that  had  be- 
gun late  in  1948  continued  only  another 
couple  of  months.  At  that  time,  a  lengthy  up- 
trend began. 

In  Britain,  too,  the  aftermath  of  devalua- 
tion was  different  on  the  two  occasions. 
Wholesale  prices  rose  about  7%  in  a  few 
months  in  late  1931,  but  then  feU  back  again. 
In  1949.  prices  of  raw  materials  jumped  about 
16%  in  a  few  weeks,  leveled  off  for  awhile, 
and  then  began  a  new  uptrend. 

The  difference  between  the  two  situations 
seems  to  be  that  a  world  economic  down- 
trend was  under  way  In  1931  that  the  de- 
valuation helped  aggravate:  but  in  1949,  the 
great  postwar  recovery,  which  the  world  has 
enjoyed  most  of  the  time  since  then,  was 
about  to  get  under  way.  App(u«ntly  the  pre- 
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llmlnarlea  to  the  1949  devaluation  and  ita 
Immediate  consequences  were  mildly  defla- 
tionary, but  the  general  forces  of  recovery 
were  stronger. 

ODTKBKNT     BACKGEOTntD 

The  two  devaluations  themselves  were 
based  on  somewhat  dlSerent  monetary  back- 
grounds, though  both  were  forced  by  rims  on 
sterling.  In  which  people  who  held  funds  In 
London  sought  to  withdraw  them. 

The  1931  move  reflected  a  basic  Inability 
of  the  British  banking  system  to  pay  Its 
foreign  depositors  on  demand,  because  the 
deposits  bad  been  lent  in  Oermany  and  else- 
where with  repayment  not  due  for  years.  The 
1949  devaluation — together  with  devalua- 
tions that  occurred  in  other  nations  at  the 
same  time — was  aimed  mainly  at  curing  rela- 
tively high  production  costs,  economists  say. 
They  note  that  the  devaluing  nations  had 
been  weakened  economically  by  World  War 
II,  whereas  the  economic  system  in  the  U.S. 
had  been  strengthened  In  spite  of  the  war. 

The  widespread  opinion  that  the  1949  de- 
valuations were  needed  was  what  caused  the 
run  on  sterling,  rather  than  any  weakness  in 
Britain's  banking  structure. 

In  one  respect,  both  devaluations  had  the 
same  effect.  They  stimulated  production  of 
gold  because  its  price  rose  in  terms  of  British 
and  other  currencies. 

THz  aoLz  or  the  mideast  war 
The  decision  over  the  weekend  to  devalue 
the  pound — which  came  as  no  surprise  in 
business  and  financial  quarters  in  either  the 
U.S.  or  Britain — stems  basically  from  the 
failure  of  British  exporters  to  earn  enough 
to  pay  for  the  nation's  important  needs.  (De- 
valuation tends  to  encoiirage  exports  by  mak- 
ing them  cheaper  in  world  markets  and  to 
restrict  importa  because  they  become  more 
costly.)  The  Immediate  cause  of  the  deval- 
uation was  the  Mideast  War  and  the  closing 
of  the  Suez  Canal. 

After  the  1949  devaluation,  there  was  a 
monetary  crisis  as  early  as  1951,  and  there 
were  others  in  1935,  1957  and  1961.  Each 
time,  the  threatened  devaluation  was  avoid- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  stiff  austerity  meas- 
ures In  England,  such  as  credit  restrictions, 
limitations  on  dividend  and  wage  increases, 
and  boosts  in  interest  rates.  These  measures 
were  designed  to  hold  down  purchasing 
power  and  thus  limit  imports.  Money  was 
borrowed  from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  to  buy  pounds  from  currency  specula- 
tors In  foreign  exchange  markets. 

Crisis  struck  again  in  late  1964.  Britain 
had  amassed  a  huge  deficit  In  its  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments — the  difference 
between  what  a  nation  spends,  lends  and 
gives  away  abroad  and  what  it  takes  in  from 
foreign  sources — and  this  caused  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  nation's  reserves  of  gold  and 
ciirrencies  freely  convertible  into  gold.  These 
reserves,  which  had  risen  as  high  as  93.3 
billion  a  few  years  earlier,  fell  to  «2.3  billion 
at  the  end  of  1964.  (The  payments  deficit 
in  1964  totaled  almost  that  much — 12.1  bil- 
lion.) 

DRASTIC  STEPS  tN  1964 

Late  in  1964.  the  Labor  government,  which 
had  narrowly  captured  control  in  the  October 
elections,  took  drastic  measures  to  save  the 
pound.  It  borrowed  heavily  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  also  from  a 
group  of  10  central  banks  of  other  nations.  It 
posted  a  15%  surcharge  on  imports,  and  in- 
creased personal  and  corporate  taxes.  It  also 
Increased  the  Bank  of  England's  discount 
rate — which  influences  all  other  interest  rates 
in  the  nation — ^by  two  percentage  points  to 
7%,  the  highest  in  modem  times  tmtll  this 
past  weekend's  Increase  to  C  % .  The  purpose 
of  the  rl«e  in  the  interest  rate  was  to  at- 
tract  investment  funds   from   abroad. 

(Labor  Party  leaders  said  the  moves  were 
necessitated  by  bad  leadership  during  the 
reign  of  the  Conservatives,  who  had  been 
In  control  for  more  than  a  decade  prior  to 
the  1964  elections.  "Nineteen-alxty-four  was  a 


year  of  reckoning  for  a  decade  of  mistaken 
policies  and  false  pride,"  said  James  Callag- 
han,  who  currently  is  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  Labor  government  also  imple- 
mented the  two  previous  devaluations.) 

But  the  moves  did  little  to  help  the  na- 
tional economy.  The  pound  came  under  fre- 
quent pressure  through  the  early  months  of 
1965,  and  the  nation  had  to  make  big  in- 
roads into  its  reserves  to  support  the  pound 
in  the  foreign  exchange  markets.  Some  head- 
way was  made  in  cutting  the  massive  $2.1 
billion  deficit  In  the  balance  of  payments, 
but  domestic  spending  and  import  spending 
continued  high.  A  new  wave  of  price  In- 
creases, followed  by  substantial  wage  boosts, 
added  to  inflationary  pressures  and  the  gov- 
ernment's troubles. 

Thus,  In  April  1965  the  Labor  government 
introduced  Britain's  flrst  tax  on  capital  gains. 
It  also  stiffened  the  corporate  tax  structure. 
This  helped.  The  payments  deficit  for  all  1965 
was  more  than  halved,  to  $991  million,  even 
though  the  surcharge  on  imports  was  cut  to 
10%  from  15%  and  the  bank  rate  was  low- 
ered to  6%  from  7%  during  the  year.  Britain 
also  made  arrangement  for  new  borrowings 
that  year,  and  by  the  end  of  1965  its  cur- 
rency reserves  were  up  to  $3  billion  from  the 
$2.3  billion  of  a  year  earlier. 

The  reserves  grew  further  imtll  they  hit  a 
high  of  $3.6  billion  In  February  1966.  But 
then  they  began  to  melt  away.  A  British  sea- 
men's strike  that  began  in  mid-May  and 
lasted  seven  weeks  aggravated  the  outflow, 
and  by  the  end  of  June  the  reserves  were 
less  than  $8.3  billion. 

Despite  new  lending  agreements,  the 
pound  began  to  weaken  in  foreign  exchange 
markets  early  in  July  last  year.  In  mid-July, 
the  bank  rate  went  back  up  to  7%,  instal- 
ment buying  was  severely  restricted,  wages 
and  prices  were  frozen  for  six  months  and 
dividend  increases  w-^re  barred  for  12  months. 

The  austerity  measures  and  massive  aid 
from  other  nations  enabled  Britain  to  make 
considerable  headway  in  cutting  its  payments 
deficit,  and  by  early  this  year  the  nation  ap- 
peared headed  for  some  semblance  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

Early  this  year,  in  fact,  government  minis- 
ters were  freely  predicting  a  sizable  surplus  in 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments  for  1967. 
The  nation's  currency  reserves  were  steadily 
rising  as  funds  pulled  out  of  London  In  1966 
started  fiowlng  back.  The  discount  rate  was 
cut  to  6%  from  7%,  with  two  half -point  cuts 
In  February  and  March.  It  was  cut  a  further 
half  point,  to  5.5%  on  May  4. 

But  In  June  the  economy  ran  into  new 
trouble  when  the  &fiddle  East  war  fiared  up. 
The  Arabs  refused  to  ship  oil  to  Britain,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  was  closed  by  the  fighting. 
This  forced  the  United  Kingdom  to  pay  In- 
creased prices  for  imported  oil — Just  when  Its 
excess  of  Imports  over  exports,  its  major 
problem,  had  begun  to  shrink.  In  addition, 
rising  Interest  rates  In  the  U.S.  generated  an 
increasing  flow  of  money  out  of  Britain  to 
New  York. 

Foreign  exchange  dealers  reported  mount- 
ing pressure  on  the  pound,  and  it  remained 
under  pressure  throughout  the  summer  and 
into  the  fall.  Two  half-point  increases  in  the 
bank  rate,  to  6.6%,  occvirred  within  a  three- 
week  period,  but  the  rises  were  completely 
ineffective.  Last  month,  the  nation  had  a 
trade  deficit  of  $465  million,  up  from  $306 
million  In  September. 

The  massive  trade  deficit  sparked  a  serious 
run  on  the  pound.  By  late  last  week.  London 
financial  markets  were  thrown  into  what 
was  described  as  their  "worst  confusion  In 
a  generation."  In  a  desperate,  eleventh-hour 
effort  to  save  the  pound,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land on  Friday  threw  in  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  from  Britain's  gold  and  currency 
reserves  to  stem  the  flood  of  selling. 

But  dealers  in  the  foreign  exchange,  stock 
and  commodity  markets  reported  near  panic 
conditions  as  traders  around  the  world 
scrambled  to  get  out  of  sterling  and  buy  up 


gold,  sUver  and  a  wide  range  of  other  com- 
modities. 

Friday,  says  a  foreign  exchange  trader, 
"was  the  most  desperate  day  I  can  remem- 
ber." 


THE  AMERICAN  PAPER  INDUSTRY'S 
POSITION  ON  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtts]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  con- 
gressional delegate  to  the  recent  trade 
negotiations  imder  the  1962  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  I  had  occasion  to  examine 
the  problems  of  international  trade  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  sector.  I  became  im- 
pressed during  my  study  with  the  vig- 
orous, aggressive  exporting  activity  of 
the  American  paper  Industry  and  their 
excellent  prospects  for  future  trade 
growth,  prospects  which  were  furthered 
by  the  Kennedy  roimd  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. 

In  this  respect  It  Is  of  interest  to  me 
that  the  American  pulp  and  paper  In- 
dustry, through  Its  trade  association, 
the  American  Paper  Institute,  has  taken 
a  firm  position  in  favor  of  an  expanding 
trade  policy  and  against  new  trade  re- 
strictions. 

This  policy  is  expressed  In  a  recent 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Paper  Institute,  Mr.  James  L. 
Ritchie,  which  follows: 

Amzucan  Paper  Inbtitdte, 
New  York.  N.Y^  November  28, 1967. 
Subject:  Foreign  trade  poUcy. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Ctnms, 
Longworth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congrzssman  Curtis  :  Because  of  con- 
cern aroused  by  the  so-called  "wave  of  pro- 
tectionism," as  mamfested  by  the  Introduc- 
tion of  niuneroxis  bills  seeking  restrictions  on 
imports,  the  American  Paper  Institute — 
representing  245  manufacturers  who  produce 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  nation's  pulp,  paper 
and  paperboard — has  adopted  the  following 
foreign  trade  policy  statement: 

•Since  the  passage  of  the  first  reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1934,  the  United 
States  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  pro- 
gressive liberalization  of  international  trade. 
The  agreements  reached  in  the  Sixth  or  Ken- 
nedy Round  of  Gatt  Trade  Negotiations  will 
bring  tariff  barriers  of  the  major  trading  na- 
tions to  relatively  low  levels.  The  constancy 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  since  1934 
has  resulted  In  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
other  industrial  nations  to  also  reduce  tariff 
barriers  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 

"The  United  States  paper  industry  has  con- 
fidence in  its  ability  to  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  has  favored  trade  liberaliza- 
tion not  only  on  the  ground  that  the  expan- 
sion of  international  commerce  will  help  the 
United  States  paper  industry  but  does  In  fact 
promote  the  most  effective  use  of  the  world's 
human  and  material  resources  and  increase 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  United  States 
along  with  that  of  other  nations. 

"Any  attempts  to  revert  to  a  policy  of  pro- 
tectionism, and  to  avoid  agreements  the 
United  States  reached  In  the  Kennedy  Round 
will  fiirther  contribute  to  this  country's  In- 
fiatlon  and  result  In  massive  retaliation  by 
our  GATT  trading  partners  which  In  turn 
could  make  a  shambles  of  our  large  export 
business.  We  believe  the  momentum  of  trade 
liberalization  and  expansion  which  has  been 
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developed  through  the  constancy  of  our  coun- 
try's position  must  not  be  allowed  to  falter 
or  be  pushed  back  by  protectionist  legisla- 
tion." 

I  hope  that  should  any  protectionist  legis- 
lation come  before  you  in  this  or  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  you  will  g^ve  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  potentially  damaging  im- 
pact on  our  nation's  foreign  trade  should 
Congress  now  back  away  from  the  leadership 
this  nation  has  given  to  trade  expansion  over 
the  past  thirty  plus  years.  The  recent  de- 
valuation of  the  English  pound  makes  it  even 
more  imperative  that  we  expand  our  exports 
in  the  years  ahead  to  assure  a  healthy  bal- 
ance in  our  nation's  trade. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  L.  RrrcHiE, 

President. 


THE  CONTRIBUTION  OP  DR.  ERIC 
WYNDHAM  WHITE,  DIRECTOR 
GENERAL  OP  THE  GENERAL 
AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 
TRADE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  is 
20  years  old  this  year.  The  General 
Agreement  is  a  treaty  signed  by  over  70 
countries  which  provides  an  extensive 
body  of  rules  and  precedents  for  inter- 
national trade  practices. 

In  1947  the  General  Agreement  was 
only  a  half  step  toward  the  creation  of 
international  fair  trade  rules  and  or- 
derly world  trade.  It  was  intended  as  a 
remedy  for  the  international  trade  dis- 
orders that  had  preceded  the  Second 
World  War.  The  key  element  of  this  post 
war  trade  stabilization  effort  was  to  have 
been  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion— rro — which  never  came  into  exist- 
ence. Thus  the  GATT,  merely  a  multi- 
national treaty,  has  been  called  upon  to 
fill  the  larger  role  that  was  intended  to 
be  served  by  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. 

From  its  inception  GATT  has  been  di- 
rected by  Dr.  Eric  Wyndham  White,  flrst 
Secretary  General  and  then  Director 
General  of  the  GATT.  Through  his  20 
years  of  service  Eric  Wyndham  White 
lias  gained  an  unrivaled  International 
reputation  for  his  astute  effectiveness, 
his  political  acumen  and  his  knowledge, 
which  have  enabled  him  to  make  GATT 
one  of  the  most  important  international 
organizations. 

Eric  Wjmdham  White  has  now  an- 
nounced his  resignation  as  Director  Gen- 
eral of  the  GATT  and  his  intention  to 
direct  his  energies  to  other  pursuits.  Last 
week  in  Geneva  at  the  meeting  of  the 
ministers  of  the  major  GATT  member 
countries  a  new  Director  General  was 
chosen.  Mr.  Olivier  Long,  presently  Swiss 
Ambassador  to  London,  will  assume  Dr. 
Wjrndham  White's  post  as  Director  Gen- 
eral next  year. 

GATT  hsis  Indeed  come  to  the  end  of 
an  era  and  with  the  departure  of  Eric 
Wyndham  White  the  challenges  that 
confront  it  in  a  new  period  will  seem  as 
difficult.  His  contribution  to  world  eco- 


nomic growth  and  stability  is  unmea«- 
urable.  Even  more  Important  Is  that, 
through  striving  to  create  a  viable  set 
of  eround  rules  by  which  nations  conduct 
their  international  trading  relatlonstiips 
he  has  furthered  international  peace  by 
diminishing  the  economic  tensions  that 
are  often  the  root  causes  of  armed 
conflict. 

It  is  with  these  achievements  that 
those  of  us  who  have  witnessed  liis  work, 
as  I  have  since  1956  when  I  first  partici- 
pated in  a  GATT  trade  negotiating  ses- 
sion at  Geneva,  have  been  so  impressed. 
It  is  with  the  memory  of  these  achieve- 
ments that  we  regret  deeply  the  resig- 
nation of  Eric  Wyndham  White.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  November  11,  entitled  "Inter- 
national Civil  Ser\'ant" : 

Int^national  civil  Servant 

Eric  Wyndham  White  has  served  as  head 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  since  the  very  inception  of 
this  important  international  agency  nine- 
teen years  ago.  We  regret  his  determination 
to  leave  his  post  at  the  end  of  this  year,  but 
we  are  grateful  for  the  unique  contribution 
that  he  has  made  to  the  world's  well-being 
the  last  two  decades. 

Mr.  Wyndham  White  is  the  very  model 
of  a  modern  civil  servant — a  truly  inter- 
national civil  servant.  He  took  a  six-month 
"temporary"  leave  of  alisence  from  the  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Office  in  1948  to  help  set  up  the 
fledgling  GATT.  He  remained  to  guide  its 
members  through  a  series  of  incredibly  intri- 
cate and  intensely  political  negotiations 
which  have  opened  the  avenues  of  commerce 
ever  wider,  and  thus  added  immeasurably  to 
world  prosperity. 

"International  institutions  are  as  effective 
as  the  governments  which  constitute  them," 
Mr.  Wyndham  White  has  said.  He  underrates 
his  own  importance,  his  own  distinguished 
talent  for  meshing  infinitesimal  detail  with 
global  strategy,  and  for  making  disparate 
national  interests  work  together.  He  has  been 
sitting  on  a  hot  seat  for  all  these  years  and 
is  still  respected — and,  more  Important, 
trusted — by  rich  and  poor  nations  alike. 


JOHN  MORTON  OUTLINES  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFICIALS 
POSITION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  fnHn 
New  Hsmipshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frc«n  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  attended  hearings  held  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Roads  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  wsLs  privileged  to  present  to  that 
fine  subcommittee  an  old  friend  and  con- 
stituent of  mine,  John  O.  Morton,  New 
Hampshire  commissioner  of  public 
works  and  highways.  Iifr.  Morton,  in 
addition  to  his  New  Hampshire  duties, 
was  recently  honored  by  ills  election  as 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials. 

It  was  In  that  capacity  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton appeared  before  the  subcommittee 
last  week  to  outline  AASHO's  positions 
and  recommendations  on  highways.  I 
present  here,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 


leagues, the  most  thoughtful  statement 
of  Mr.  Morton : 

The  Statement  or  John  O.  Morton,  Presi- 
dent or  AASHO  Pbksxnted  Before  ths  Sxtb- 

Committce    on    Roads    or    the    Senate 

Committex  on  Pttblic  Works,   NovKMsm 

30,  1967 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentleman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  am  John  O.  Morton,  Commissioner 
of  Highways  for  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  am  speaking  here  today  as  President  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials. 

We,  the  State  highway  departments,  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  planning  and 
building  Federal-aid  projects,  including 
those  in  the  urban  areas,  and  we  are  com- 
pletely cognizant  of  the  Influence  of  high- 
ways on  all  phases  of  urtian  development. 

I  am  accompanied  by  our  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  J.  Burcb 
McMorran,  Commissioner  of  Transportation 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  who  heads  our 
very  important  Committee  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation Planning,  Socio-economic  and 
Environmental  Factors. 

Mr.  McMorran's  Committee  has  been  deal- 
ing with  all  of  the  areas  Included  in  bis 
Committee's  title  since  Its  Inception.  At  our 
Association  meetings,  his  program  has  in- 
cluded presentations  and  participation  by 
outstanding  city  planners,  economists,  soci- 
ologists, federal,  state  and  county  officials, 
representatives  of  all  of  the  various  design 
professions,  and  other  specialists  involved  In 
the  nebulous  and  complex  urban  picture. 

His  Committee  has  done  much  to  improve 
understanding  and  to  cross-fertilize  thinking 
between  the  various  disciplines  and  agencies. 

We  will  all  be  available  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  your  Committee  might  have,  and 
we  will  be  happy  to  obtain  any  additional 
Information  that  we  can  supply  for  the 
record    that   you    may    think   desirable. 

First  of  all,  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments want  me  to  express  their  feeling  that 
these  hearings  that  you  are  holding  Is  one 
of  the  finest  things  you  have  done.  We  com- 
pliment your  Committee,  for  this  wiU  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  the  seveiul  groups  to  present 
their  case,  and  will  give  your  Committee  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  the  entire  picture. 
We  quote  from  the  notice  of  the  hearings 
that  your  distinguished  Chairman  flrst  an- 
nounced on  October  16th,  at  our  recent  An- 
nual Meeting  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

"The  highway  is  a  catalyst  changing  every- 
thing it  touches.  This  is  true  in  rural  Ameri- 
ca, as  weU  as  in  urban  America,  but  the  urban 
highway,  by  reason  of  density  of  population 
and  concentration  of  economic  and  social 
values,  has  a  far  greater  effect  on  environ- 
ment." 

This  is  a  correct  statement  to  which  we 
subscribe  completely,  and  it  properly  sets  the 
stage  for  your  hearings. 

These  hearings,  we  believe,  are  appropriate 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  have  sufficiently  advanced  In  the 
urban  lilghway  program  that  you  should 
analyze  and  evaluate  progress. 

2.  In  hundreds  of  urban  areas,  xirban  high- 
way projects  have  been  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted and  are  serving  the  public.  A  com- 
plete look  should  be  taken  at  that  side  of 
the  picture. 

3.  In  some  few  instances,  special  and  con- 
troversial problems  have  arisen  and  there  is 
need  to  explore  the  reasons  and  the  solu- 
tions in  these  cases. 

4.  To  take  a  look  at  the  Interaction  be- 
tween highways  and  urban  development,  and 
to  identify  and  quantify  as  many  of  the 
Indirect  benefits  as  possible. 

6.  To  study  the  proper  role  of  other  design 
and  planning  professions  than  the  highway 
departments,  as  well  as  that  of  the  economists 
and  the  social  scientists. 

6.  To  determine  the  proper  role  of  local 
officials  and  local  people  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  projects. 

7.  To  review  the  performance  of  those  who 
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have  the  prime  responsibility,  accountability 
and  authority  in  the  program,  and  to  deter- 
mine  if  there  Is  any  tendency  to  fragment 
authority. 

8.  To  look  at  emotional  charges  and  antic- 
ipated adverse  affects  that  have  been  voiced 
regarding  urban  highway  projects  and  see  If 
they  are  valid  or  not,  based  on  projects  that 
are  completed  and  in  use. 

9.  To  evaluate  the  results  of  the  two  Plan- 
ning Requirements  in  the  Federal  statutes, 
which  are  the  Planning  Requirement  of  the 
Act  of  1962,  which  became  effective  on  July 
1.  1965,  and  the  Section  204  Requirement  of 
the  Demonstration  Cities  Act,  which  became 
effective  on  July  1.  1967. 

10.  To  develop  some  guidelines  and  con- 
sidered legislative  Judgment  to  guide  profes- 
sional engineering  and  planning  Judgment  as 
to  the  value  to  be  given  for  some  of  the 
generally  Intangible  indirect  benefits  of  the 
highway  influencing  urban  development  and 
social  factors  as  they  are  reflected  In  addi- 
tional costs. 

HISTORICAL  SEQUENCE  OF  THE  STATE  HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS'    INTERESTS    IN    CRBAW    HIGHWAYS 

We  believe  that  a  review  of  the  historical 
development  of  urban  highway  programs  will 
refute  charges  that  the  highway  departments 
are  rurally-oriented  and  insensitive  to  urban 
values  and  problems. 

When  the  basic  and  organic  Federal -aid 
highway  program  was  first  enacted  in  1916, 
the  reasons  for  it  generally  were  as  follows: 

1.  Most  of  the  paved  roads  In  the  United 
States  were  In  towns  and  cities,  and  extended 
along  main  street  into  the  adjacent  rural 
area  for  a  short  distance,  where  It  terminated 
abruptly.  There  was  a  need  to  fill  in  the  pave- 
ment between  these  cities  to  get  the  trafBc 
out  of  the  mud  and  dust,  and  to  tie  the 
country  together  with  a  primary  system  of 
highways. 

2.  To  encourage  the  estabUshment  and 
building  of  major  highway  routes  across 
state  lines. 

3.  To  provide  adequate  roads  for  land  serv- 
ice and  rural  mail  delivery. 

As  a  result,  the  highway  program  started 
as  a  rural  program,  for  that  was  where  the 
problems  existed,  and  established  the  cur- 
rent myth  that  State  highway  departments 
are  rurally-oriented. 

The  highway  program  hardly  got  started 
when  it  was  interrupted  by  World  War  I, 
so  the  highway  program  really  started  about 
1920. 

It  was  again  interrupted  in  1930,  by  the 
big  depression  of  that  period.  A  considerable 
amount  of  our  existing  primary  system  net- 
work was  built  in  that  ten-year  period. 

Highway  work  was  revived  through  certain 
emergency  programs  in  1933.  and  we  were 
moving  along  fairly  well  when  it  was 
stopped  again  by  World  War  II,  in  early  1942. 

During  this  nine-year  period,  much  more 
of  the  existing  primary  system  was  built. 

In  1943,  the  State  highway  departments, 
because  of  their  close  contact  with  traffic 
problems  and  needs,  realized  that  urban 
traffic  was  becoming  critical,  and  we  promoted 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  becoming 
a  balanced  program  with  money  earmarked 
for  virban  projects  on  primary  system  ex- 
tensions, and  for  providing  for  projects  on  a 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

It  was  also  evident  to  the  State  highway  de- 
partments, through  our  extensive  planning 
OF>eratlon8.  that  as  soon  as  World  War  II  was 
over,  that  urbanization  would  start  in  ear- 
nest and  continue  to  further  complicate  high- 
way transportation  problems  in  our  growing 
urban  areas. 

In  1944.  Congress  enacted  the  ABC  Pro- 
gram, AASHO,  at  that  time,  h&ti  pressed  for 
a  bUlion  dollars  a  year  in  Federal  aid  to  keep 
highway  needs  from  Increasing  too  rapidly 
above  available  faculties. 

It  was  as  late  as  the  Act  of  1954,  however, 
before  we  reached  the  aU-tlme  authorization 
of  $700  million  a  year.  We  would  like  to  say 
for   th«  record  that  the  total  Federal  aid 


provided  for  the  first  forty-year  period,  from 
1916  to  1956,  totaled  only  »9.7  bUlion,  or 
about  10  percent  to  12  percent  of  the  total 
that  the  several  State  highway  departments 
spent  for  highway  construction. 

More  than  that  total  amount  is  now  pro- 
vided In  a  two-and-a-half  year  period. 

After  World  War  n,  the  highway  program 
started  up  again  in  1946.  However,  it  was  not 
at  a  rate  to  keep  pace  with  increasing  traffic 
needs,  and  there  was  definite  need  for  a 
nationwide  system  of  freeways. 

In  1954.  during  the  formative  period  of  the 
Interstate  highway  program,  the  State  high- 
way departments  endorsed  such  a  program 
and  insisted  that  the  urban  sections  of  the 
system  were  essential  parts  in  the  face  of 
insistence  by  General  Bragdon,  who  headed 
the  White  House  Planners,  that  the  Inter- 
state System  should  be  like  the  German 
Autobahn  and  only  skirt  the  environs  of  the 
city  and  not  go  into  them. 

As  far  as  urban  highways  were  concerned, 
there  was  a  major  bright  spot  In  1954,  when 
the  National  Committee  on  Urban  Trans- 
portation was  formed,  with  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  and  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  serving  as  major  sponsors,  along  with 
some  minor  ones. 

AASHO  provided  an  advisor  to  this  impor- 
tant Committee,  and  the  Committee  made 
use  of  the  expertise  and  knowledge  of  a  group 
of  outstanding  specialists  contributing  their 
time  to  turn  out  a  set  of  manuals  to  guide 
the  cities  in  the  collection  and  use  of  data 
and  Information  that  could  result  In  plan- 
ning transjjortatlon. 

In  the  early  1960"8,  a  few  cities  volunteered 
to  serve  as  pilot  cities  in  the  use  of  the 
manuals.  Among  these  were  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, and  San  Diego,  California,  and  the 
results  were  most  pleasing. 

Generally,  however,  at  this  time  we  found 
very  few  people  In  the  field  of  city  planning, 
or  city  officials  who  had  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  was  Involved  In  the  transportation 
planning  process,  and  they  had  no  mecha- 
nism for  handling  it. 

In  1956,  the  State  highway  departments, 
through  AASHO,  supported  the  Interstate 
program  and  made  It  clear  that  the  urban 
sections  were  very  important  parts  of  the 
system,  for  the  origin  and  destination  of 
much  of  the  traffic  was  the  rural  areas,  and 
that  much  of  the  central  business  district 
congestion  was  caused  by  traffic  having  to  go 
through  that  area  to  go  to  some  other  part 
of  the  urban  area  because  no  adequate  alter- 
nate routes  existed. 

The  State  highway  departments  had  been 
involved  in  highway  planning  since  the 
middle  1930's,  and  through  our  internal  and 
external  origin  destination  surveys,  we  had 
learned  a  great  deal  regarding  the  de«ire-llnea 
of  traffic  and  the  pattern  and  density  at 
traffic  in  and  around  urban  areas.  From  this 
information  evolved  the  pattern  of  beltways, 
Innerloops.  connecting  radial  highways,  and 
through  highways. 

When  the  Interstate  program  was  enacted 
In  1958,  the  State  highway  departments  had 
been  working  on  the  design  standards  for 
several  years.  Within  twelve  days  after  the 
bin  was  signed,  the  highway  officials  met, 
adopted  the  design  standards,  submitted 
them  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  re- 
ceived his  approval.  The  Joint  AASHO-Amer- 
ican  Municipal  Association  Committee  was 
also  organized  in  1956.  The  1956  legislation 
made  funds  available  for  badly  needed  urban 
facllltiea. 

In  1967,  the  Connecticut  General  Life  In- 
surance Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
sponsored  a  symposium  entitled,  "The  New 
Highways:  Challenge  to  Metropolitan  Re- 
gions". It  was  held  in  Hartford  from  Septem- 
ber 9th  to  12th,  and  Included  about  400 
people. 

It  appears  to  us  that  many  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  sympKjaium  had  been  formulated 
In  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  that  regard.  However,  the  major 
thing  that  developed  from  the  sympoelum 
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was  a  serious  proposal  that  all  urban  high, 
way  work  be  deferred  untU  city  planning 
could  be  initiated  in  aU  urban  areasTand 
progress  to  the  point  that  the  planner  woiUd 
approve  all  proposed  projects.  A  two-year 
moratorium  was  advocated. 

This  was  unacceptable  to  the  State  high- 
way departmenu  because  of  the  time  that 
would  be  Involved  to  get  the  planning  under 
way  and  ready  to  function.  It  was  our  opin- 
ion that  it  could  defer  badly  needed  urban 
projects  up  to  ten  years,  and  that  many  of 
these  projects  were  so  evident  as  to  their 
location  and  design  that  the  delay  could  not 
be  Justified,  for  they  were  needed  to  be  in 
use  as  soon  as  possible  to  ease  serious  traffic 
congestion. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  but  the 
State  highway  departments  had  been  doing 
much  cooperaUve  planning  before  it  was  an 
official  requirement.  It  had  been  in  the  form 
of  contacts  with  all  affected  public  officials, 
planners,  professional  staff,  and  combined 
with  the  public  hearings  process. 

While  it  was  informal,  it  nevertheless  was 
very  productive  and  effective.  No  highway  de- 
partment was  going  to  go  it  alone  on  a 
project  of  such  Importance  without  constUt- 
ing  with  the  appropriate  local  officials. 

Very  early  In  the  program,  we  realized  that 
there  would  be  some  problems  arising  from 
our  mistakes,  but  It  became  very  evident 
that  we  now  had  many  people  wanting  to  get 
Into  the  act  now  that  the  program  was  so 
big.  Important,  and  glamorous,  and  involved 
so  much  money. 

It  was  definitely  attracting  disciplines  and 
professions  that  had  taken  little  or  no  in- 
terest In  highways  previously. 

We  began  to  hear  immediately  from  many 
Instant  and  self-ju-oclaimed  highway  ex- 
perts, where  they  had  not  been  in  evidence 
before.  There  were  a  few  people  in  each  of 
these  groups  who  did  have  some  background 
and  experience,  and  contributed  construc- 
tively, but  they  were  extremely  Umlted  In 
numbers. 

We  began  to  realize  that  the  city  planning 
profession  was  Just  actually  reaching  Its  ma- 
jority, but  it  still  lacked  uniform  accepted 
measures,  values,  and  the  like,  and  the  plan- 
ning varied  greatly  with  the  individual,  and 
to  a  great  degree,  it  was  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal opinion  or  preference. 

In  1957,  AASHO  issued  Its  first  policy  pub- 
lication on  urban  highway  design,  which  we 
called  the  Urban  "Red  Book".  It  was  the  first 
publication  to  deal  with  geometric  design  re- 
quirements for  urban  highways  to  accommo- 
date the  physical  dimensions  of  the  vehicle, 
the  design  density  and  speed  of  traffic,  and 
to  fit  the  facility  into  the  urban  require- 
ment. 

The  State  highway  departments  had,  by 
this  time,  through  their  twenty  years  of  ex- 
perience in  planning,  had  learned  to  develop 
the  theoretical  defelre-line  of  travel  and  to 
use  this  in  combination  with  other  control- 
ling factors  to  determine  a  highway  corridor. 

These  other  controlling  factors  Included 
such  things  as  utilizing  the  highway  location 
as  a  desirable  line  of  definition  between  dif- 
ferent types  of  land  use,  the  avoiding  of  the 
severence  of  established  communities  and 
community  Services,  to  enhance  economic  de- 
velopment, and  to  lesaen  any  adverse  impact 
of  the  highway  on  social  factors. 

The  State  highway  departments  were  not 
using  the  lowest  and  first  cost  In  determining 
the  highway  location  or  design,  but  accept- 
ing reasonable  Increased  costs  so  that  the 
highway  would  be  an  attractive  facility  and 
a  good  community  neighbor. 

It  IB  true  that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments, over  the  years,  had  become  rather 
conservative  In  spending  the  public's  high- 
way funds  for  those  things  that  were  diffi- 
cult to  evaluate  as  far  as  benefits  are  con- 
cerned. We  refer  to  those  intangible  Indirect 
benefits  where  proposed  solutions  can  involve 
large  sums  of  money  and  are  sometimes  mat- 
ters of  opinion. 
We  had  found  out  that  by  locating  urban 
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blriiways  In  corridors  where  property  values 
were  declining,  that  revttaltzatlon  and  re- 
newal were  brought  about  with  Increased  tax 
values,  and  that  the  cost  of  right-of-way  was 
usually  much  less. 

We  also  found  that  such  locattons  some- 
times caused  the  most  serious  human  prob- 
lem side  effects,  the  major  cause  of  cntlclsm 
against  the  highway  program. 

We  were,  at  this  time,  in  the  process  of 
evolving  so-called  urban  design  as  it  appMes 
to  urban  highway  and  much  of  the  most 
severe  criticism  directed  against  urban  proj- 
ects center  around  those  that  were  already 
buUt  or  were  In  the  right-of-way  acquisition 
stage  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Inter- 
state program  In  1956. 

Prom  October  6th  through  9th,  1968,  the 
First  National  Conference  on  Hlgjiways  and 
Urban  Development  was  held.  It  was  called 
the  Sagamore  Conference.'  By  unanimous  re- 
quest of  the  sponsors,  our  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  served  as  the  General 
Chairman. 

It  brought  together  for  the  first  time  econ- 
omists, officials  at  all  levels  of  government, 
highway  administrators,  highway  planners, 
transit  people,  city  planners,  and  others, 
so  that  each  would  know  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  other  and  the  role  that  each  might 
play  in  making  the  highway  program  best 
ser%'e  the  public  Interest. 

AASHO  went  to  this  Conference  requesting 
and  welcoming  all  constructive  and  respon- 
sible advice  and  criticism  from  those  who 
could  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  urban 
highway  program. 

All  of  the  public  official  groups  Involved 
endorsed  the  Findings  and  Recommenda- 
tions coming  out  of  this  first  and  landmark 
histcwic  Conference,  for  they  actually  gave 
the  first  guidelines  for  the  various  levels  of 
government  and  disciplines  to  follow. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  Sagamore  Confer- 
ence, Mr.  Rex  M.  Whltton,  then  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  Sfissoiui,  proposed  the  creation  of 
an  AASHO  Conunlttee  which  was  formed, 
and  which  he  chaired  for  a  time,  and  Is  the 
same  Committee  now  chaired  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Morran. 

An  action  program  was  Initiated  to  follow 
np  the  Sagamore  Conference  tn  the  form  cS. 
%  series  of  regional  coiiferences,  bringing  to- 
gether the  same  spectrum  of  people  who  had 
attended  the  Sagamore  Conference.  Again, 
we  found  wide  variation  In  the  thinking  of 
the  city  planning  group. 

In  June  1963.  a  Conference  was  held  In 
Hershey.  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of 
"Freeways  In  the  Urban  Setting".  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  highways  and 
amenities  and  to  bring  togethw  highway 
planners  and  outspokMi  highway  program 
critics  which,  at  this  time,  consisted  of  city 
planners,  architects  and  landscape  speclaUsts. 

The  State  highway  departments  were  not 
involved  In  this  Ccmference  in  either  the 
steering  committee  or  the  evaluation  com- 
mittee operations.  However,  we  did  agree 
with  the  general  statements  Included  In  the 
Findings  and  Recommendations,  but  we  did 
not  endorse  the  resiUts  of  the  Hershey  Con- 
ference for  the  following  reason. 

In  the  discussions  at  the  Hershey  Confer- 
ence, it  wa£  again  evident  that  the  highway 
program  had  gotten  bo  big  that  It  was  at- 
tracting many  people  for  the  first  time.  It 
appeared  that  some  of  these  people  wanted 
to  eetabllsb  and  maintain  a  national  Identity 
by  being  a  vocal  critic,  and  others  felt  that 
the  t^ogram  was  so  big  and  so  glamorous 
that  they  must  have  a  part  In  It. 


■  The  sponsors  were  the  AASHO,  American 
Municipal  AssoclatkMi  Joint  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Urban  Research  of  the  Hlgli- 
way  Research  Board,  and  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, with  the  Federal  Bureau  o<  Public 
Roads,  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundattoa, 
AASHO.  the  Ameilcao  Munidpal  AasodaUoo 
and  the  National  Association  of  Oountles 
operating  In  a  rapport  role. 
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This  was  not  mtlTersal,  for  there  were  some 
sincere  and  objecttre  people  tiiTolved  to  the 

Conference. 

Most  of  the  critics  were  unanbnons  to  one 
point,  and  that  was  they  should  have  a  major 
role  In  the  dedslon-maklng  process  In  the 
program,  but  from  there  on,  we  were  Im- 
pressed and  concerned  that  their  individual 
views  varied  radlcalty  and  diametrically, 
even  between  representatives  of  the  same  de- 
sign profession  or  discipline,  especially  was 
It  so  In  the  case  of  the  architects. 

Again.  In  the  Hershey  Conference,  we  In- 
vited an  constructive  help  that  we  could  get. 

In  1962,  the  Urban  Transportation  Plan- 
ning Requirement  was  first  Included  in  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  legislation.  We  supported 
this  to  the  fullest.  In  fact,  this  planning  pro- 
cedure was  first  born  In  our  Joint  Commit- 
tee with  the  American  Municipal  Assoda- 
tlou  In   1959. 

We  had  proposed  It  as  a  voluntary  opera- 
tion for  the  several  States  and  affected  cities, 
but  we  soon  realized  that  It  would  be  far 
more  successful  If  It  were  a  legislative 
requirement. 

The  State  highway  departments  supported 
this  legislation,  for  they  wanted  comprehen- 
sive, cooperative,  continuing  planning  and 
not  Just  another  planning  study  or  report 
to  be  placed  in  some  file  or  on  some  shelf 
to  gather  dust. 

A  dty  Is  a  living  organism  made  up  of 
many  cells  of  different  land  use  types,  some 
new,  some  in  their  prime,  and  some  dying. 
A  city  Is  a  continuous  thing  and  its  planning 
must  be  likewise.  In  fact,  there  Is  nothing 
hi^penlng  In  the  city  of  today  that  Is  not 
natural,  cm'  should  not  have  been  anticipated 
iB  our  complex  society. 

Our  major  problem  Is  that  we  have  not 
developed  a  governmental  mechanism,  or  the 
planning  and  the  financing  to  keep  a  city 
a  healthy,  living  organism. 

The  State  highway  departments  wanted  to 
know  that  any  project  for  which  they  were 
responsible  in  an  urban  area  would  definitely 
fit  into  the  tran^>ortation  needs  of  the  city, 
and  would  enhance  the  proper  urban  de- 
velopment of  the  area. 

This  is  the  major  motivation  behind  the 
State  highway  departments'  support  of  the 
planning  requirement. 

We  had  been  concerned  for  some  time  that 
there  was  little  or  no  procedure  for  bring- 
ing all  planning  and  proposed  capital  Im- 
provement programs  for  a  metropolitan  area 
together  at  one  place  where  they  could  all 
be  considered  as  to  their  Interaction  with 
each  other  and  In  particular,  with  highways. 

We  bad  become  concerned,  also,  that  In 
talking  with  many  city  i^anners  and  others 
at  the  urban  level,  they  had  little  grasp  of 
what  the  highway  transportation  planning 
might  consist  of  and.  In  fact,  in  many  of  our 
eaiiy  discussions  with  these  people,  they 
xefeiied  to  it  as  "that  planning  thing." 

We  knew  that  transportation  planning 
BBiwt  be  comprehenalve  and  that  it  must 
start  with  land  use  planning  and  Involve 
projection  into  the  future.  The  interaction 
between  land  use  planning  and  transporta- 
tion is  Important  and  definite. 

IT  a  highway  Is  built  to  accommodate  the 
traffic  requirements  of  certain  planned  land 
use  and,  for  some  reason,  higher  density  land 
use  does  occur,  then  the  hi^way  can  became 
obsolete  or  at  least  Inefficient  and  transporta- 
tion investments  can  be  Jeopardized. 

In  case  tranqx>rtatlon  Is  Inadequate,  land 
ose  and  the  eoonomic  health  of  the  aSected 
area  will  certainly  adjust  aoeordinsly. 

The  State  highway  departmests  bad  alao 
frit  that  there  was  need  for  some  responsible 
■governmental  mechanism  consisting  of 
elected  officials  who  oould  speak  for  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area  in  decisloo-making 
aTtrt  pledging  commitments  because  so  many 
of  tbe  tvban  areas  contained  a  multiplicity 
of  small   and  separate   municipalities,   and 


there  Is  need  for  ■>«««*»>»  to  have  autborltgr 
and  respoanBibility  for  tlxMe  things  which  are 
area-wide  In  their  application. 

Some  of  oar  problems  have  been  caused  by 
vetoes  on  ttie  part  of  some  of  these  small  and 
included  munlcipallUes. 

As  soon  as  the  Planning  Reqiilrement  of 
the  Federal-aki  Act  of  1962  came  Into  being, 
all  of  the  State  highway  departments  were 
Btade  aware  that  It  was  their  primary  re^xin- 
Blblllty  to  see  that  It  was  carried  out. 

Within  a  reasonable  time  period,  the  plan- 
ning process  was  UksUtuted  in  all  of  the  216 
areas  affected  by  the  legislation,  and  In  the 
IS  areas  subeequently  added.  There  were 
some  disappointments  at  the  local  level,  for 
they  expected  that  the  planiUng  procees 
would  develop  projects  for  which  snmenne 
would  furnish  the  money. 

When  the  pinnniivg  process  was  started, 
AASHO,  through  its  Committee  now  headed 
by  Mr.  McMorran,  recommended  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  that  the  cooperaUve 
feature  d  the  planning  requirement  be  ex- 
ecuted through  agreements  with  local  gov- 
erning bodies  rather  than  with  Independent 
or  qtiasl-govenimental  agencies. 

This  decision  was  based  on  the  recognition 
of  authority  and  the  responsibility  oX  elected 
officials  to  adopt  plans  and  to  Implement 
programs. 

The  effort  reqtilred  by  the  highway  depart- 
ments to  carry  out  their  responsibility  with 
local  governments  has  been  large.  It  has  In- 
volved all  of  our  Member  Departments,  ex- 
cept Alaska,  Wyoming  and  Vermont,  which 
have  no  urban  areas  tailing  within  the  popu- 
lation limits  specified. 

It  has  required  much  time  and  effort  to 
execute  the  necessary  Intergovernmental 
agreements  and  to  establish  mutually  accept, 
able  administration  arrangements  to  carry 
out  the  planning  work. 

The  State  highway  departments  believe 
that  the  planning  program  is  extremely  val- 
uable, and  that  a  very  Important  by-product 
has  beoi  the  increased  dialogue  between 
State  and  local  officials,  and  the  understand- 
ing and  the  necessity  of  adequate  planning 
by  local  government  officials. 

In  the  affected  areas,  highway  user  funds 
are  providing  the  major  part  of  financing  the 
development  of  plans  for  transportation 
within  the  framework  of  forecasts  and  plans 
for  future  highway  development. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Section 
701  funds,  are  utlllaed  in  the  land  use  plan- 
ning portion  that  is  a  prerequisite  lor  trans- 
portation planning,  but  those  funds  are  not 
available  for  transportation  planning. 

In  1964,  AASHO,  in  Its  official  FoUcy  State- 
ment, endorsed  the  mtUtlple  use  at  urban 
highway  rights-of-way  for  utilizing  tepuat 
over,  under  and  along  the  side  of  the  high- 
way itsdf  for  such  things  as  housing,  pac- 
ing, shops,  recreation,  and  the  lUce,  where 
such  use  is  In  the  pubUc  interest,  is  fiinan- 
clally  feasible,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  right-of-way 
talcing. 

On  December  12th  to  16tb.  1066,  the  Second 
National  Conference  on  Highways  and  Urban 
Development'  was  held  in  Williamsburg. 
Virginia. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hcrimes,  who  heads  planning  In 
the  Federal  Highway  Adminlstrator't  office, 
served  as  the  General  Chairman  of  that  Con- 
ference by  unanimous  choice  of  the  ^>onsors. 
It  was  a  moet  successful  Conference  and  the 
nndings  and  Recommendations  coming  out 
at  It  bears  the  histadc-sounding  title  of  the 
"WlIHamsburg  Resolves". 

AASHO  and  all  of  the  sponsors  at  the  Con- 
ference endorsed  the  "WUUamsliurg  BesolvMr' 


•The  sponsors  were  the  American  Aasoela- 
tion  of  SUte  Highway  OflMals,  tb»  national 
league  of  Cfttes,  the  WatiOBal  Assodatloa  of 
Gbuntles.  wtth  the  Bureav  at  Pnblle  Boadi 
and  the  Antomotire  Safety  WmndatlOB  ser»- 
tng  In  a  supporttng  role. 
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and  It  has  been  recommended  for  Implemen- 
tation by  all  of  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments. 

AASHO  went  to  the  Williamsburg  Confer- 
ence hoping  that  there  might  be  some  an- 
swers found  to  Identify,  measure  and  place 
values  on  indirect  benefits  and  other  Intan- 
g:lble  things  associated  with  the  highway  pro- 
gram. These  might  be  cosmetics  or  other 
aesthetic  features,  in  addition  to  what  would 
produce  an  attractive  highway,  or  location  or 
design  features  brought  about  by  the  rather 
nebuloTjs  economic  and  social  factors. 

The  State  highway  departments  for  years 
have  used  the  so-called  Road  User  Benefit 
Analysis  to  compare  locations  and  designs. 
This  process  Is,  in  reality,  a  cost  effectiveness 
approach  based  on  Items  to  which  value, 
measurements  and  costs  can  be  assigned. 

We  had  hoped  at  the  Williamsburg  Con- 
ference that  we  could  get  some  guidance  on 
how  we  might  assign  some  costs  and  benefits 
to  these  many  other  things,  some  of  which 
are  indeterminate  benefits  and  vary  mate- 
rially as  to  cost. 

AASHO,  through  Its  National  Cooperative 
Highway  Research  Program,  that  is  admin- 
istered by  the  Highway  Research  Board  of 
the  National  Academies  of  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering, have  carried  on  a  continuing  re- 
search effort  to  get  some  answers  to  these 
rather  Important  questions,  and  the  work  Is 
still  continuing. 

It  is  felt  by  State  highway  administrators 
that  because  of  some  of  the  costs  Involved, 
and  the  lack  of  something  definite  to  link 
benefits  with  these  costs,  that  they  would 
like  to  have  something  more  rational  than  is 
presently  available  in  approving  affected 
projects. 

There  has  been  some  limited  work  done  in 
some  of  the  State  highway  departments.  In 
England,  Mr.  Colin  D.  Buchanan  of  the  Brit- 
ish Ministry  of  Transport  has  also  worked  in 
this  area.  However,  Mr.  Buchanan  has  not 
been  able  to  assign  any  monetary  values  to 
these  rather  intangible  benefits,  but  has  ac- 
tually come  out  with  a  sort  of  checklist  and 
priority  suggestion  to  which  he  has  attached 
some  empirical  percentage  values. 

It  now  appears  to  us  that  many  of  these 
things  will  continue  to  be  Intangible  and 
defy  the  assignment  of  measures  and  values 
and  m\ist  finally  be  resolved  by  considered 
Judgment,  both  at  the  legislative  and  profes- 
sional level. 

We  do  know  that  if  we  attempt  to  satisfy 
90  percent  of  the  people  in  planning  and  de- 
signing a  project  that  is  adequate  for  Its 
primary  purpose  and  Is  attractive,  that  our 
Job  is  relatively  simple.  If  we  try  to  satisfy 
95  percent.  It  becomes  more  complex  and 
expensive,  and  at  98  percent,  you  run  Into 
controversy  and  you  draw  criticism  from  the 
so-called  artistic  and  creative  people.  It 
wovUd  be  absolutely  Impossible  to  build  a 
project  if  you  had  to  satisfy  100  percent  of 
the  people. 

This  was  realized  early  In  the  history  of 
public  works  programs  when  eminent  do- 
main proceedings  were  legislated. 

The  matter  also  arises  as  to  bow  much  of 
the  cost  of  these  rather  indeterminate  In- 
direct benefits  should  be  financed  from  high- 
way user  funds,  and  from  what  source  should 
any  additional  costs  be  provided. 

At  this  point,  we  would  like  to  Introduce 
for  the  record  the  reports  of  the  Sagamore 
Conference,  the  Hershey  Conference  and  the 
Wllllamsbtirg  Conference,  calling  sp>eclal  at- 
tention to  the  Findings  and  Recommenda- 
tions of  each  of  the  three.  AASHO  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  have  endorsed  the 
Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Saga- 
more and  Williamsburg  Conferences. 

In  July  196&,  AASHO,  through  its  Planning 
and  Design  Policies  Committee,  which  Is 
made  up  of  twenty  Chief  Engineering  OfiBcers 
from  the  State  highway  departments,  and 
develoi»  the  major  design  policies  for  high- 
ways that  are  in  use  throughout  the  world, 
proposed    a    multiple-discipline    team    a|>- 
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proach  as  an  AASHO  research  project  for 
that  Committee  to  get  some  material  for  up> 
dating  our  Urban  "Red  Book". 

The  Executive  Committee  approved  this 
proposal  in  which  the  team  would  be  made 
up  of  private  professional  engineers,  leind- 
Bcape  architects,  city  planners  and  architects, 
to  develop  some  guidelines,  checklists  and 
illustrations  or  examples  that  could  be  used 
in  the  development  of  urban  design  of  high- 
ways covering  the  entire  spectriun  from  the 
central  city  situation  through  suburbia  to 
the  rural  environs  outside  the  city,  and  to 
make  the  resulting  highway  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  communities  traversed  and  result  In 
an  attractive  and  etDclent  facility. 

We  ran  into  some  red  tape  in  being  able 
to  use  pooled  research  funds  because  of  some 
of  the  procedures  that  had  been  established 
for  handling  such  funds  In  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  as  a  result,  and  to 
save  time.  Federal  Highway  Administrator 
Rex  M.  Whltton,  volunteered  to  handle  this 
research  operation  tlirough  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  by  the  establishment  of  an  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  him  which  would  serve 
the  same  purpose  that  AASHO  had  in  mind.* 

Mr.  Whltton  selected  his  advisors  in  con- 
sultation with  AASHO  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bar- 
nett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and 
Secretary  of  the  AASHO  Planning  and  Design 
Policies  Committee  since  Its  creation  In  1937, 
and  who  recently  retired  from  the  Bureau, 
served  as  the  liaison  man  with  the  Advisory 
Committee.  In  selecting  these  people,  we 
were  looking  for  outstanding  leaders  in  their 
profession  and  people  who  had  some  expe- 
rience with  highways. 

We  understand  that  a  draft  of  the  report 
of  this  Special  Advisory  Committee  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
but  to  date  we  have  not  seen  it.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  will  furnish  us  some  valuable 
information  from  these  outstanding  special- 
ists, in  addition  to  that  furnished  by  the 
State  highway  departments,  that  we  could 
use  in  the  new  edition  of  the  UrbsA  "Red 
Book". 

OBSERVATIONS,    POLICY    POSmONS    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  state  highway  departments  must 
continue  to  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  Federal-aid  urban  highway  affairs, 
especially  as  they  apply  to  urban  extensions 
of  the  State  highway  systems. 

Urban  extensions  of  the  State  highway 
routes  must  be  considered,  planned  and  con- 
structed as  part  of  an  over-all  State  highway 
system. 

The  States  have  the  experience,  education, 
background,  continuity,  history  of  accom- 
plishment, and  other  capabilities  that  are 
required  to  provide  such  a  statewide  high- 
way transportation  network. 

Competence  comes  from  education  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  State  highway  dep>art- 
ments  have  added  city  planners,  landscape 
specialists,  and  other  approplrate  disciplines 
to  their  professional  staffs  as  needed  in  the 
modem  day  operation.  We  have  become 
multiple-discipline  team  departments. 

Federal-aid  highway  funds.  Including 
urban,  should  be  apportioned  to  the  State 
highway  authority  and  should  not  be  com- 
plicated by  urban  highway  funds  being  made 
directly  available  to  the  cities,  especially  as 
those  funds  apply  to  those  highways  which 
form  the  logical  urban  extensions  of  the 
State  highway  system. 


■Michael  Rapuano  of  New  York  City, 
Chairman,  Landscape  Architect  and  Engi- 
neer; Lawrence  Halprln  of  San  Francisco, 
Landscape  Architect;  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Kava- 
nagh  of  New  York  City,  Structural  and  High- 
way Elnglneer;  Kevin  Roach  of  Hamden,  Con- 
necticut, an  Architect;  Matthew  L.  Rockwell 
of  Chicago,  City  Planner  and  an  Architect; 
John  O.  Slmonds  of  Pittsburgh,  Landscape 
Architect  and  Planner;  Marvin  R.  Springer 
of  Dallas,  an  Urban  Planner;  Harry  B.  Powell 
of  Seattle,  a  Structural  Engineer. 


In  our  study  of  future  highway  needs,  we 
find  that  In  most  urlMin  areas  additional 
urban  freeway  construction,  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  present  Interstate  program" 
will  not  be  extensive.  " 

State  highway  departments  have  never 
taken  part  in  the  competitive  controversy 
between  highways  versus  raU  transit  tot 
we  have  firmly  believed  that  where' any 
mode  of  transportaUon  Is  needed  and  can 
be  financed,  it  should  be  provided,  and  that 
the  planning  of  those  modes  and  the  plan- 
ning of  highways  should  complement  each 
other,  and  that  they  be  coordinated  not  only 
through  the  planning  and  design,  but  In 
the  operation  of  the  facilities  as  well. 

The  State  highway  departments  have  de- 
plored charges  made  by  some  of  the  rapid 
transit  proponents,  and  especially  their  use 
of  some  of  the  eo-called  comparable  capaci- 
ties of  the  two  types  of  transportation.  We 
know  for  certain  that  even  in  the  central 
business  district  of  some  of  our  largest  cities 
adequate  highway  transportation  Is  essential 
for  it  Is  needed  for  the  movement  of  goods 
and  services  which  cannot  be  provided  by 
some  of  the  other  modes,  and  it  is  needed  for 
moving  people  as  well. 

This  capacity  must  be  adequate  to  handle 
all  essential  travel,  if  for  some  reason,  other 
modes  of  transportation  might  be  out  of 
service. 

We  have,  however,  resisted  any  suggestions 
that  highway  funds  be  made  available  for 
optional  use,  such  as  financing  other  modes 
of  transportation.  It  Is  very  definite  that 
even  the  most  conservative  estimate  of 
highway  needs  far  exceed  highway  financing 
that  is  in  sight. 

The  State  highway  departments  have  a 
long  record  of  accomplishment  In  know-how 
and  m  decision-making  and  in  getting  work 
under  way  and  completed.  This  is  a  very 
valuable  and  often  taken-for-granted  ca- 
pability. We  are  not  only  highway  engineers, 
for  the  modem  highway  department  is  very 
big  business  and  Is  a  very  complex  operation. 
We  have  a  wide  range  of  experience  in  busi- 
ness management,  fiscal  control,  economics, 
and  the  like. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  time  Is  not  here, 
nor  will  It  ever  arrive,  when  the  cost  benefit 
approach  or  economic  feasibility  measure- 
ments will  be  out  of  date.  Proposals  must  be 
put  into  perspective  and  proper  relationship 
with  the  overall  funds  that  are  available. 

The  State  highway  departments  have  long 
firsthand  experience  in  knowing  all  sorts  of 
problems  surrounding  highways  because  of 
their  many  years  of  grass  roots  contact  with 
all  segments  of  the  public  and  business  and 
with  all  levels  of  government. 

The  design  of  a  highway  Is  a  continuous 
linear  functional  design  and  It  mxist  be  such 
as  to  accommodate  the  dimensions  of  the  ve- 
hicles using  the  facility,'  and  to  acconunodate 
the  design  densities  and  speeds  of  the  traf- 
fic. It  must  also  be  fitted  into  the  natural 
human  and  other  man-made  controls  and 
must  be  adapted  to  the  land  use  planning 
for  the  area  that  it  serves. 

It  must  be  controlled  also  by  certain  limit- 
ing grades  and  curvature  if  it  Is  to  f\inctlon 
and  it  must  extend  on  to  its  destination.  In 
fact,  it  is  entirely  a  different  design  pro- 
cedure than  that  of  the  architects. 

We  have  had  much  criticism  from  the 
architects  as  to  the  damage  that  highways 
do  and  that  they  do  not  match  the  archi- 
tectural pattern  of  the  area.  However,  we 
have  observed  that  very  often  a  new  highway 
spawns  a  building  program  of  considerable 
portions,  and  very  often  the  new  buildings 
that  are  developed  side  by  side  by  different 
architects  clash  in  their  design  and  do  not 
set  a  very  good  example. 

Irregardless  of  charges  that  highway  plan- 
ners and  engineers  are  insensitive  to  social, 
economic  and  aesthetic  values,  and  that  they 
are  single-purpose  people  wanting  to  pave 
over  the  whole  city,  we  have  no  such  tend- 
encies and  we  do  take  a  sense  of  pride  In  our 


accomplishment  In  producing  attracUve 
kittles  that  fit  harmoniously  into  the  aodo- 
fcoacMBic  structure. 

^^Bveat  the  factors  that  have  caused  con- 
troversial problems  have  been  a  sincere  fear 
that  the  highway  wUl  encroach  upon  hl»- 
t^  areas,  parks,  vistas,  and  the  Uke,  or 
that  the  highway  would  cause  serious  human 
DfOblems,  but  tn  some  instances,  It  seems 
to  resolve  Itself  as  out-and-out  opposition  to 
highways  presented  in  the  most  sensattonal, 
vocal  and  uncooperative  manner. 

In  some  Instances,  the  administering  fed- 
eral officials  could  aid  by  keeping  matters  in 
nroper  channels  and  working  through  the 
State  highway  departments.  Instead  of  di- 
rectly trying  to  passify  the  persons  who  repre- 
gent  a  small,  but  vocal,  minority. 

Scene  of  our  critics  have  used  the  emo- 
tional and  sensaOonal  approach  and  have 
actually  taken  the  role  of  antagonists  to 
highways.  If  theJr  criticism  is  responsible 
and  sincere,  a  great  deal  more  could  be  ac- 
complished by  discussions  and  dialogue 
throngh  the  proper  channels  and  the  re- 
conrses  that  are  available. 

IT  a  project  to  not  needed,  we  certainly  do 
not  want  to  build  It.  It  It  is  needed,  then 
we  should  get  along  with  It  and  consider  all 
of  the  constructive  help  we  can  get. 

Throughout  the  years  we  found.  In  our 
long  experience,  that  when  projects  are  well 
thought  out.  opposition  soon  disappears  and 
adjijstments  reeult  soon  after  the  work  is 
completed,  and  that  the  longer  a  project  Is 
delayed,  the  more  it  festers  and  the  more 
problems  it  creates. 

Some  of  the  opposition  is  actually  incited 
and  spread  and  is  based  on  false  assumptions. 
Such  was  the  case  when  the  very  beautiful 
Jefferson  Memorial  was  being  constructed 
here  in  Washington,  D.C.  Many  ladles  of  the 
city,  thinking  that  the  new  Memortal  would 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  Potomac,  worked  hard 
to  fill  the  footing  excavations  as  fast  as  the 
workmen  couW  make  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  everyone  decided 
this  Memorial  Is  one  of  the  moat  beautiful 
In  the  world  and  enhances  the  Potomac 
setting. 

In  handling  a  program  such  as  the  big 
highway  program,  primary  authority  must 
rest  with  responsibility  and  aecountabUtty, 
and  the  final  decision-making,  therefore, 
must  rest  with  the  agency  and  its  offlciate 
that  have  this  role.  Such  authority  cannot 
be  fragmented  and  distributed  to  a  cotnmlt- 
tee  or  to  the  public. 

The  multiiile-dlsclpllne  or  team  approach 
can  be  helpful  in  nciany  Instances,  utilizing 
such  a  procedure  in  an  advisory  or  consult- 
ing capacity  to  develop  a  projerct. 

We  are  watching  with  interes*  the  team 
concept  approach  In  Balttmore  and  Chicago, 
and  wiU  be  watching  as  to  its  sncoeas,  time 
reqtiired,  the  coats  of  their  proposals,  az>d 
the  acceptance  by  the  public  of  tbelr 
recommendations. 

We  are  concerned  about  an  e^pr eased  atti- 
tude by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
to  allow  IocslI  people  to  pas  Judgment  m 
location  and  design  of  projects.  This  would 
be  a  moat  eflecUve  way  to  stop  the  progrmm. 
We  believe  that  the  pubUc  bearing  proccas. 
and  people  v^vklng  through  their  elected 
local  officials,  to  the  proper  manrter  for 
handling  sncta  things.  We  warn  against  any- 
thing that  would  fragment  authority  and 
complicate  the  H^proral  ot  projects. 

We  ask  that  the  Congreee  and  the  federal 
agencies  not  establish  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  program  baaed  on  solving  the  prol>- 
lems  of  the  dosen  or  so  controversial  loca- 
tions that  have  arisen,  but  to  treat  them  am 
special  cases.  To  do  otherwise  wooUl  undoly 
complicate  the  procedure  that  has  inecc^ 
fully  bandied  hnzMlreds  at  sattofactorUy 
completed  urban  projects. 

We  have  gone  to  our  State  highway  de- 
partnaents  with  four  questlonB,  as  foUowa: 

1.  Do  you  have  tb*  necr— ry  legal  antbor- 
Ity  to  hMMUa  t^s  Fadaral-atd  orlMui  program} 


2.  Do  you  have  the  professional  and  tech- 
nlcal  capablttttes  for  handling  tliat  program? 
S.  In  general,  do  the  cltlee  over  50,000 
population  iMwe  an  adeqiite  goTemmental 
mechanlam  for  haxKlItng  ttoe  program?  ^^^ 
4.  OMkerally,  do  tliese  same  cttiea  bam  ade- 
quate protesslonal  and  technical  capabllltiea 
for  Kn.nrtiine  their  part  of  the  planning 
process  in  the  highway  program? 

The  answers  to  the  first  two  were  unani- 
mous and  definite  "yeses". 

The  answers  to  three  and  four  were  gen- 
eraUy  "yes",  but  with  some  added  comment. 
Scene  frit  that  Improvement  was  needed  In 
the  form  o<  an  effective  council  of  elected 
offldala  that  could  represent  the  entire 
metropolitan  area  In  makli^  decisions  and 
commitments. 

Also,  several  commented  with  regard  to 
question  four  In  the  following  way.  Some 
clttes  do  not  have  full  capabtUtlea  at  thto 
time  and  have  to  either  go  ioi  outside  help, 
or  depend  extensively  on  the  State  highway 
departmenU.  In  going  to  outside  assistance 
in  the  planning  process,  generally  a  •turn- 
key" Job  Is  the  result  and  aU  too  often,  the 
city  people  tbemiselves  do  not  fully  ^pred- 
ate the  significance  of  the  continuous  plan- 
ning concept  In  such  a  manner  that  they 
can  contribute  effectlvriy  to  making  the 
planning  procesa  a  continuous  one. 

We,  <rf  the  State  highway  departments, 
recognize  that  we  have  made  some  mistakes 
because  we  have  been  doing  a  Job,  but  we 
have  learned  as  we  have  gone  along.  The  ur- 
ban highway  program  has  evolved  accord- 
ingly and  we  still  have  more  experience  In 
urban  highways  than  any  other  group. 

We  ask  everyone  not  to  Judge  us  on  our 
older  work  aixd.  especially  that  predatii>g 
1956.  but  to  grade  us  on  the  basis  of  our 
present  efforts. 

In  1956,  your  Committee  gave  us  some 
guidance  as  to  how  to  tiandle  cost  connected 
with  local  service  In  the  Interstate  program. 
You  very  helpfully  set  out  a  guideline  that 
equal  consideration  should  be  given  to  local 
service.  Now  this  Involved  the  addition  of 
several  access  points  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease In  the  cost  estimate  of  the  program, 
but  everyone  believes  that  It  was  a  proper 
additional  charge. 

Now,  we  ask  that  you  give  us  some  guid- 
ance in  these  rather  nebulous  areas  as  to  how 
much  additional  expenditures  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  the  indirect  and  In- 
tanglMe  benefits  of  highways  and  their  Im- 
pacts on  the  socio-economic  life  of  the  city. 
The  cost  of  proposed  solutions  to  some  of 
the  problems  vary  considerably,  and  what  to 
consider  and  approve  becomes  a  matter  of 
considered   Judgment. 

A  State  highway  administrator  does  bear 
great  respooslbinty  when  he  Is  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  project  that  Involves  conelderaWe 
additional  costs  above  what  is  needed  to  sup- 
ply an  attractive  and  efficient  facility  for 
moving  traffic,  and  eapedslly  if  It  to  flnaiwed 
from  highway  user  funds. 

We  realize  that  this  Is  not  going  to  be  an 
easy  Job,  but  since  It  Is  practically  hnpoeslble 
to  put  nKMMtary  values  on  these  rather  tn- 
determiiiate  b«ieflts.  it  becomes  a  matter  of 
considered  Judgment  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  program. 

Some  guMeMnes  In  the  form  of  considered 
legislaUve  Judgment  wouM  be  most  helpful 
in  lielptng  oa  make  proper  engineetljag  Jodg^ 
moat. 

We  would  hope  that  your  Committee  might 
be  able  to  check  conditions  In  some  of  the 
areas  where  urban  freeways  have  been  com- 
pleted and  have  been  in  service  for  some 
time,  to  see  if  there  is  any  validity  to  charges 
that  our  highways  did  haim  ccmmtinitias,  or 
that  we  gave  luKleqiiate  eooslderatlaii  to 
important  social  or  economic  cooslderatioxis. 
We  read  such  charges  quite  often  and  it 
would  be  Interesting  to  see  how  they  might 
stand  up. 

IB  dosing,  we  emphastee  that  no  other 
groap  hM  the  record  of  urban  highway  de- 


velopment that  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments have,  and  we  are  proud  of  it. 

We  thank  yon  for  the  great  privilege  of 
presenting  this  statement. 


THE  CREDIBILITY  GAP:  A  NEW 
CHAPTER^PUBLIC  WORKS  COM- 
IfTTTEB  HEARINGS  ON  THE 
THREE  aCSTERS  BRIDGE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  ClxvklakoI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  months  now  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  pointed  out  numerous 
instances  of  the  credibility  gap  which 
grows  wider  and  wider  as  it  separates  this 
administration  from  the  people. 

This  week,  a  new  chapter  In  this  story 
has  been  written  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  of  the  House  Works  Com- 
mittee. 

Yesterday.  Alan  S.  Boyd.  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  testified  before  the 
subcommittee. 

He  assured  my  coUeagties  and  me  that: 

The  Department  Is  consulting  and  Intends 
to  continue  consulting  with  the  States  and 
local  govwmnental  officials  to  resolve  these 
Issues  so  that  highway  transportation  de- 
velopment In  the  region  can  proceed  at  a 
rapid  pace. 

Unfortunately,  the  remainder  of  Mr. 
Boyd's  testimony  did  not  offer  any  as- 
surance that  these  noble  Ideals  of  con- 
sultation with  local  ofBcials  were,  In  fact, 
being  carried  otrt.  As  he  continued,  he 
outlined  several  proposals  he  was  offer- 
ing, and  several  conclusions  he  had  come 

to. 

He  then  added,  after  presenting  his 
conclusions,  that: 

It  Is  my  intention  to  place  these  questions 
before  the  three  highway  commlsslonerB. 

Apparently  his  discussions  with  the 
State  and  local  governmental  ofiOclals 
will  come  only  after  his  own  conclusions 
are  a  fait  accompli. 

As  if  to  bear  out  this  contention,  to- 
day we  heejpd  from  Douglas  B.  Fugmtc. 
State  highway  commissioner  of  Virginia. 
And.  in  discussing  F>«)bleins  connected 
with  the  iH-opoGed  Three  Sisters  Bridge, 
here  Is  what  he  had  to  say  about  Mr. 
Boyd'a  "coosulUng" : 

In  my  opinion.  Section  4(f)  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportatkin  Act  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Tran^wrtatton  sbaU  co- 
operate and  consult  with  the  states  In  de- 
veloping transportation  plans  and  programs, 
and  we  have  never  been  consulted  In  coimec- 
tion  with  the  studies  which  the  Department 
of  Ttansportatton  has  apparently  made. 

Mr.  Pugate  also  told  our  subcommittee 
that  the  Secretary's  decision,  which  he 
had  heard  of  only  through  a  newspaper 
article,  "comes  as  a  distinct  surprise"  to 
him  and  others  engaged  In  transporta- 
tion planning  on  the  State  and  local  area. 

If  this  is  the  consultation  that  Secre- 
tary Boyd  so  nobly  talked  of  before  our 
subcommittee,  then  something  Is  radi- 
cally wrong.  But  I  am  afraid  this  is  Just 
another  chapter  to  the  sad  story  of  the 
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credibility  gap  which  is  widening  between 
the  administration  and  the  people  on 
the  State  and  local  level. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM— THE 
NEED  FOR  ACTION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  November  18,  1967,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat,  entitled,  "Con- 
gress and  Reform." 

The  editorial  calls  attention  to  the  in- 
ability of  Congress  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  vast  and  complicated  Federal 
budget.  I  quote  two  paragraphs  from  the 
edtiorial  for  emphasis: 

Congress  needs  a  staff  of  experts  who  could 
devote  close  study  of  the  budget  and  help 
lawmakers  pinpoint  quickly  and  surely  where 
money  is  being  wasted,  where  funds  can  be 
saved,  where  progranw  can  be  shut  off,  and 
others  expanded  to  be  more  effective. 

A  bill  to  give  Congress  better  control  of 
the  budget  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
but  not  by  the  House.  The  Congressional  Re- 
organization Bill,  among  other  things,  would 
provide  experts  and  computers  to  help  law- 
makers keep  abreast  of  how  money  is  being 
spent  and  how  effective  the  programs  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  perhaps  those  of 
us  who  have  been  fighting  for  congres- 
sional reform  have  neglected  to  point  out 
the  salutary  provisions  of  the  bill  from 
time  to  time  and  have  spent  too  much 
time  defending  the  bill  from  attacks 
against  those  who  would  resist  all 
change. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  sought  to  deal  with 
precisely  the  problem  pointed  up  in  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat  editorial  and 
title  n  of  S.  355,  entitled  "Fiscal  Con- 
trols," was  the  best  our  committee  could 
do  to  provide  the  Congress  with  the  tools 
and  the  procedures  to  do  a  better  job  of 
understanding  and  dealing  with  vast  and 
varied  Federal  expenditures. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  relatively  re- 
cent movement  in  the  executive  branch 
of  Government  for  cost  effectiveness 
studies  of  the  program  planning  budget- 
ing system. 

Title  II  of  S.  355  was  aimed  at  equip- 
ping the  Congress,  through  its  commit- 
tees and  especially  through  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  to  cope  with  the  new 
budgeting  systems  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

It  should  be  interesting  to  my  col- 
leagues, therefore,  to  know  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  not  waiting  for 
final  action  on  S.  355,  wliich  seems  pres- 
ently to  be  frozen  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee of  the  House,  has  inaugurated  studies 
of  the  kind  contemplated  in  title  n  of 
our  reorganization  bill,  S.  355,  by  creat- 
ing a  Systems  Analysis  Section  in  the 
Office  of  Policy  and  Special  Studies  oi 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  This  de- 
velopment was  amiounced  in  the  GAO 
Newsletter  of  November  10,  1967,  voltane 
1.  Na  10. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  my  colleagues,  and 
particularly  the  majority  leadership, 
would  look  at  the  reorganization  bill, 
which  was  the  product  of  2  years'  hard 
work  by  a  bipartisan,  12-man  committee, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  things 
they  do  not  like  in  the  bill,  but  for  those 
provisions  which  would  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  do  a  better  job  of  understanding 
national  problems  and  adopting  intelli- 
gent national  policies,  as  well  as  review- 
ing the  execution  of  the  laws  and  the 
expenditure  of  funds  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Democrat  editorial  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks : 

Congress  and  Reform 

The  great  conflict  in  Congress  centering 
around  budget  spending  emphasizes  the  need 
for  the  lawmakers  to  have  more  accurate 
Information  on  government  income  and  on 
the  operation  of  the  spending  programs. 

Congressional  committees,  when  studying 
the  budget,  are  compelled  in  most  cases  to 
accept  the  figures  presented  by  bureaucrats 
who  have  vested  Interests  in  getting  and 
spending  money,  in  building  up  their  bureaus 
and  the  scope  of  their  influence.  This  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  beneficial  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

Congress  needs  a  staff  of  experts  who  could 
devote  close  study  of  the  budget  and  help 
lawmakers  pinpoint  quickly  and  surely  where 
money  is  being  wasted,  where  funds  can  be 
saved,  where  programs  can  be  shut  off,  and 
others  expanded  to  be  more  effective. 

A  bill  to  give  Congress  better  control  of 
the  budget  has  been  i>assed  by  the  Senate 
but  not  by  the  House.  The  Congressional  Re- 
organisation Bill,  among  other  things,  would 
provide  experts  and  computers  to  help  law- 
makers keep  abreast  of  how  money  is  being 
spent  and  how  effective  the  programs  are. 

Under  the  present  system  many  Congress- 
men often  vote  for  bills  they  have  not  had 
the  time  to  study;  as  a  result,  they  do  not 
know  what  they  are  voting  for.  Huge  appro- 
priations are  made  without  proper  safe- 
guards to  see  that  the  money  is  properly 
spent. 

That's  what  the  reorganization  bill  is  all 
about. 

Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  Improve 
its  own  image  by  setting  up  proper  machinery 
to  help  it  deal  with  money  matters.  When 
programs  are  wasteful  and  inefficient,  the 
taxpayers  suffer  and  Congress  degrades  Itself 
by  not  making  good  on  its  responslbilltieB  as 
the  sole,  single  source  of  all  federal  spending. 

A  Congress  that  does  not  reform  Itself  is 
grossly  lacking  in  moral  fiber. 


WAR    NEVER    SOLVES    ANYTHINa? 
A  PERCEPTIVE  EDITORIAL 

ANSWERS    THE    QUESTION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
is  replete  with  tales  of  war  and  great 
battles  for  great  causes.  It  is  equally  re- 
plete with  harsh  denimciations  of  war. 
Sherman's  "war  is  hell"  and  P.  D.  R.'s  "I 
hate  war"  are  expressions  that  come 
readily  to  mind. 

But  is  it  true  that  war  never  solves 
anything?  I  think  not.  In  support  of  this 
thesis,  I  offer  for  the  Record  at  the  con- 
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elusion  of  my  remarks  a  perceptive  edl- 
torial  written  by  an  editor  in  my  district 
Richard  Lewis,  of  Franklin,  N.H.  Mr! 
Lewis'  editorial  appeared  in  the  Septem- 
ber 28  edition  of  the  Journal-Transcript. 

While  It  is  quite  true  that  war  does  not 
solve  everything,  Mr.  Lewis  points  out 
that  the  case  for  war  as  a  solution  to 
some  problems  is  quite  clear.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  solved  the  question  of 
American  independence.  The  Civil  War 
certainly  was  the  only  way  in  1861  to 
hold  the  Union  together.  As  Mr.  Lewis 
himself  states: 

The  Second  World  War  cut  short  the  Inter- 
national d«predations  of  Adolph  Hitler  and 
Nazi  Germany.  The  Korean  police  action,  if 
nothing  else,  stabllzed,  even  though  the  hard 
way,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  North 
and  South  Korea. 

Because  so  many  voices  of  protest  are 
now  being  heard  against  war  in  general 
and  against  our  fight  to  defend  South 
Vietnam  in  particular,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  remind  ourselves  that  In  spite  of  our 
inherent  aspirations  for  meaningful 
peace,  wars  have  solved  some  important 
problems  in  the  past.  In  the  opinion  of 
many  thoughtful  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ple, war  will  also  solve  a  problem  now— 
that  in  Communist  aggression  and  ter- 
rorism against  South  Vietnam. 

The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 
War  Never  Solves  Antthino? 

Our  eye  was  caught  by  a  photo  appearing 
this  week  on  the  front  page  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor.  The  picture  was  one  of  a 
pair  of  protest  marchers  at  opposite  ends  of 
the  scale — one  carried  a  sign  reading  "War 
Never  Solves  Anything",  and  the  other  pro- 
claimed "Support  Men  In  Vietnam". 

It  was  the  comment  "War  Never  Solves 
Anything"  that  particularly  attracted  our 
attention. 

It's  a  fine  ringing  phrase  that  sounds  quite 
plausible  at  first  blush,  and  maybe  there's  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  to  It,  but  painfully, 
there's  a  considerable  amount  of  baloney, 
too. 

Quite,  obviously,  war  does  solve  certain 
problems.  A  war  surely  settled  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  13  American  colonies 
would  continue  under  British  rule.  The  Civil 
War,  we  should  say,  answered  definitely  the 
question,  shaU  the  Confederate  States  be 
established  as  a  nation  Independent  of  the 
United  States  of  America?  The  First  World 
War  resolved  certain  conflicts  among  the 
major  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Second 
World  War  cut  short  the  International  dep- 
redations of  Adolph  Hitler  and  Nazi 
Germany. 

The  Korean  police  action.  If  nothing  else, 
stabilized  even  though  the  hard  way,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea. 

Just  as  obviously,  none  of  these  wan 
solved  everything  Involved.  It  took  years  of 
sweat  and  hard  work  to  turn  the  13  Amer- 
ican colonies  Into  an  Independent,  function- 
ing nation.  The  Civil  War  surely  left  pain, 
heartache  and  deep  disagreement  in  its 
wake.  The  First  World  War  created  as  many 
problems  as  It  solved,  and  If  World  War  n 
cut  short  the  territorial  ambitions  of  the 
Germans,  It  marked  the  resurgence  of  Rus- 
sia as  a  major  world  power.  The  Korean  con- 
flict stopped  a  speclflc  act  of  aggression,  but 
obviously  didn't  wipe  out  aggression  as  any- 
body's national  poUcy. 

To  say  that  "War  Never  Solves  Anything" 
Is  nonsense,  of  course.  But  It's  Just  as  much 
nonsense  to  proclaim  and  believe  that  war  is 
a  solution  to  everything.  None  of  the  wars 
we've  mentioned  here  solved  all  the  problems 
that  were  Involved  In  the  events  leading  to 
each,  and  in  some  cases,  created  brand  new 
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problema  that  might  not  have  ezlated  other- 
wise, or  led  to  other  wars  that  in  turn  aolved 
some  problems  and  created  new. 

War  has  never  served  as  a  final  solution  to 
tU  problems,  but  then  neither  have  negotia- 
tion, good  will,  treaties,  or  any  other  means 
of  problem  solving. 

The  tool  of  war  Is  In  many  ways  a  stupid 
way  to  solve  disagreements,  but  then,  many 
are  the  stupid  ways  that  men  attempt  to 
solve  their  problems. 


WHAT  MAKES  ROMNEY  RUN? 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Lloyd]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE3R.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 12,  1967,  issue  of  Look  magazine, 
which  is  on  the  newstands  this  week, 
contains  an  article  by  Mr.  T.  George 
Harris  on  the  subject  of  the  presidential 
candidacy  of  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
George  Romney. 

It  has  been  several  days  since  I  read 
the  article,  and  a  striking  feature  keeps 
recurring  to  me  which  I  believe  is  so 
significant  that  it  should  be  clven  this 
attention  in  the  Record. 

The  author,  Mr.  Harris,  relates  that 
he  asked  Governor  Romney  for  a  copy 
of  his  latest  form  1040,  the  Federal  in- 
dividual income  tax  return.  Mr.  Harris 
reports  the  Governor's  response  in  the 
following  language: 

He  balked  when  I  badgered  him  for  a  copy. 
. .  .  Release  of  the  document,  while  it  might 
serve  a  political  purpose,  would  not  prove 
very  much,  he  argued.  One  year  could  be  a 
fluke,  perhaps  done  for  show,  and  what  mat- 
tered In  personal  finance  was  how  a  man 
conducted  himself  over  the  long  haul. 

Stumped  by  this  argument,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  move  that  It  eventually  led 
him  to  make:  He  ordered  up  all  of  the  Form 
104O's  that  he  and  Mrs.  Romney  had  filed 
over  the  past  twelve  years — ^including  those 
profitable  ones  when  he  saved  the  American 
Motors  Corporation  from  bankruptcy  and 
became  a  millionaire  on  the  company's  stock 
options.  While  his  wealth  and  Income  had 
fluctuated  wUdly  with  the  auto  Industry,  he 
and  Mrs.  Romney  had  kept  right  on  Uvlng  In 
modest  comfort,  tithing  and  contributing  a 
substantial  share  to  community  needs.  Over 


the  long  haul,  I  discovered,  they  had  put  an 
average  23  percent  of  their  adjusted  gross 
Income  each  year  into  donations  (straight 
oharlty,  4  percent:  church,  19  percent). 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  comment  of  mine  can 
lend  eloquence  to  this  simple  and  volun- 
tary act  of  honesty  and  ctxnplete  dis- 
closure of  i)ersonal  interest  by  a  candi- 
date for  President  of  the  United  States. 
None  of  us  knows  nearly  a  year  in  ad- 
vance of  the  election  who  among  the 
many  candidates  of  both  parties  will  be 
our  next  President.  But  I  believe  our 
form  of  government,  our  two-party  sys- 
tem, and  the  value  of  our  citizenship 
have  all  been  enriched  by  this  demon- 
stration of  personal  integrity  by  Gover- 
nor Romney  as  he  begins  his  campaign 
for  the  Presidency. 

Excerpts  of  the  Look  article  with  edi- 
torial comment  from  the  Washington 
Star  follow: 

(From  Look,  Dec.  13,  1967] 

What  Makes  Romnxt  Rttk? 

(By  T.  George  Harris) 

Presidential  candidates  do  not  hustle  votes 
door-to-door  in  the  suburbs  or  hug  children 
at  doeens  of  campaign  offices  right  In  the 
homes  of  ghetto  families.  But  these  and 
other  odd  doings  will  be  seen  early  in  1968, 
on  a  hefty  scale.  Many  a  roUer-halred  house- 
wife will  soon  answer  the  bell  and  face  a 
ruggedly  joyful  man  with  a  notched  nose, 
crow-feet  eyes  and  a  hedge  of  white  hair  that 
his  daughter  clips  on  Sunday  for  a  dollar. 
He  will  look  familiar,  bigger  than  flve-feet- 
eleven,  170  lbs. 

"My  name  Is  George  Romney,"  be  will  an- 
nounce In  that  gravel  baritone.  "I  hope  you 
will  support  me." 

Reporters  and  haulers  of  TV  gear  will  trail 
along,  sore  of  foot  and  sullen  In  the  belief 
that  Romney,  while  obviously  having  a  ball, 
Is  wasting  their  talent  covering  a  lost  cause. 
He  has  already  been  pronounced  dead  by 
more  exp>erts  than  any  politician  to  the  right 
of  Che  Guevara. 

In  11  months  this  year,  he  managed  to  get 
himself  more  or  less  officially  burled  half  a 
dozen  times :  on  his  Western  tour  last  spring, 
then  in  his  tax-reform  battle  at  home,  twice 
over  Mormonism's  anti-Negro  policy,  once 
over  his  Mexican  birth  and,  for  sure,  during 
the  Detroit  riot. 

People  Interviewed  by  pollsters  stubbornly 
considered  him  their  favorite  future  Presi- 
dent, however,  until  his  famoiis  TV  blooper 
this  fall:  "When  I  came  back  frcwn  Vietnam 
[In  1966] ,  I  just  had  the  greatest  brainwash- 
ing that  anybody  can  get  .  .  ."  To  admit 
he'd  been  wrong,  over-sold  on  President 
Johnson's  war  strategy,  was  ungainly  enough. 


W<M«e,  that  word  "bralnwaAb"  had  a  curi- 
ously chemlc&l  effect  on  the  mlnda  of  Wash- 
ington columnists.  They  flipped.  It  took 
other  politicians  some  weeks  to  pick  up  the 
word,  gingerly,  to  find  that  It  said  some- 
thing to  people  and  might  be  useful.  But 
Romney  just  jutted  out  that  jaw  among 
angry  Negroes  In  17  big  cities.  He  also  quietly 
pushed  the  button  on  the  most  unorthodox 
oamptalgn  that  Is  likely  to  be  seen  for  some 
years. 

The  more  trouble  be  has  winning  pri- 
maries and  delegates,  the  harder  he  will 
drive.  A  genial  Mormon  elder,  not  wanting 
to  call  George  stubborn,  puts  the  matter 
very  carefully.  "When  a  Ronuiey  drowns,"  he 
says,  "you  look  upstream  for  the  body." 

His  family  shares  the  general  Joke.  Mike 
Romney,  a  mining  engineer  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  lets  an  almost  ribald  grin  crease  the 
horse-kick  scar  on  his  face,  broad  and  leath- 
ery, when  he  talks  about  younger  brother 
George.  "I  have  always  operated  on  the 
premise  that  Romneys  were  not  descended 
like  other  hiimans,"  Mike  drawls.  "We  de- 
scended from  the  mule." 

Maybe  not,  but  Governor  Romney  of  kCcb- 
Igan  has  a  pronounced  tendency  to  act  as 
he  sees  flt,  even  If  It  might  lead  to  embar- 
rassment. For  41  years,  no  matter  how  hot 
the  sun,  he  has  worn  long  cotton-knit  un- 
derwear with  Mormon  symbols  stitched  on 
chest  and  stomach.  He  knew,  when  I  asked 
about  these  "temple  garments."  that  he 
might  inspire  a  national  giggle,  but  be  told 
me  the  facts. 

He  balked  when  I  badgered  him  for  a  c(^y 
of  his  latest  Form  1040,  the  Federal  Indi- 
vidual Income  Tax  Return.  Release  of  the 
document,  while  It  might  serve  a  political 
purpose,  would  not  prove  very  much,  he 
argued.  One  year  could  be  a  fluke,  perhaps 
done  for  show,  and  what  mattered  In  per- 
sonal finance  was  how  a  man  conducted 
himself  over  the  long  haul. 

Stumped  by  this  argument,  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  move  that  It  eventually  led 
him  to  make:  He  ordered  up  all  the  ]>orm 
I040's  that  he  and  Mrs.  Romney  had  filed 
over  the  past  twelve  years — ^Including  those 
profitable  ones  when  he  saved  the  American 
Motors  Corporation  from  bankruptcy  and  be- 
came a  millionaire  on  the  company's  stock 
options.  While  his  wealth  and  income  had 
fluctuated  wildly  with  the  auto  industry,  he 
and  Mrs.  Romney  had  kept  right  on  living 
In  modest  comfort,  tithing  and  contributing 
a  substantial  share  to  community  needs. 
Over  the  long  haul,  I  discovered,  they  had 
put  an  average  23  percent  of  their  adjusted 
gross  Income  each  year  Into  donations 
(straight  charity,  4  percent;  church,  19  per- 
cent) .  You  can  work  out  these  and  other 
conclusions  from  the  nlne-oolumn  chart  of 
their  personal  affairs  from  1956  through 
1966. 


Ystr 


Salary  and 
bonvs 


Daferred 
compansation 


Dividamis, 
interest  and 
taxable  capi- 
tal gains 


Adjusted 
iross  income 


Church  con- 
tiibuHons 


Other  con- 
tributions 


Total  deduc- 
tions 


Net  tauble 


Tsi 


^955.. 
1956.. 
1957.. 
1958.. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1962.. 
1963.. 
196«.. 
1965.. 
1966.. 


ToM. 


$125,000.04 

125,000.04 

87,500.01 

168,750.02 

200,000.00 

173,125.00 

155,083.40 

75,803.02 

27,499.92 

27, 499. 92 

30,000.00 

30,ooaoo 

1,225,261.37 


$31,705.00 
31, 705. 00 
31,705.00 
11,705.00 

106,820.00 


U  S41. 21 

7,031.70 

3,607.18 

4, 28a  00 

60,451.82 

487, 202. 68 

116,493.66 

117,117.36 

507, 566.  55 

211,958.18 

74,803.56 

41, 130.  52 


{129,674.46 
133,763.31 

92, 573. 06 
173,858.77 
260,801.82 
661,427.68 
272,977.06 
194,920.44 
566,771.47 
271, 163. 10 
136,508.56 

78,483.85 


^3,887.96 
33,154.43 
22,341.01 
39,758.25 
64,027.08 

156,038.31 
41.243.68 
13,404.22 
42,821.62 
78,941.00 
31,03197 
13,956.64 


^,190.96 

2,261.50 

2,740.45 

5,765.63 

5,591.25 

16.697.10 

26,875.30 

37, 149. 89 

2,054.23 

3,051.50 

1, 362.  50 

8. 4«5.  59 


136,118.98 
43, 37a  05 
32,948.45 
56, 76a  06 
86,761.14 

181,905.47 
81,036.03 
66,062.17 
60,675.59 
97,263.19 
47,231.83 
33,723.37 


189,355.48 

86, 193. 26 

56,024.61 

113,498.71 

170, 440. 68 

476,522.21 

188,941.03 

125,858.27 

503,095.88 

170,899.91 

86,276.73 

41,7Ga48 


$45,651.47 

43,172.19 

23,959.20 

63,  469. 19 

109.150.24 

237,00a48 

124,955.96 

73, 173.  37 

249,998.56 

80,830.62 

35,213.50 

12,9aa40 


1.635,184.42       2,972,923.58  560,608.17  115,205.90  823,856.33       2.108,867.25         1.099,555.18 


Note:  All  pay  from  1955  through  1962  came  from  American  Motors,  except  $7,500  in  delecate's  per  diem  at  Uie  state  constltutiona  eonvenUoo.  Romney  has  paid  bi^  taxes,  aecwntants  note, 
has  not  dodgeo  into  loopholes. 


One  year,  in  1960,  they  carefully  gave 
away  all  but  $389.69  of  his  salary  and  bonxu, 
•173,136. 

The  Romneya  can  be  aa  open  about  thetr 


lives  as  they  are  about  their  money.  Mrs. 
Romney — ^Michigan  thinks  of  her  as  Lenore — 
is  a  full  partner  in  poUtlcs,  who  tells  It  like 
it  la.  When  a  radio  int«newer  aaked  what 


■he  llkee  beet  about  her  husband,  she  told  the 
folks:  "The  way  he  kiaaed  me  good-nightr 
Her  marriage  rule:  "Never  go  to  bed 
angry."... 
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This  earthy  p&lr  wUl  ke«p  pohtiCB  aboUlng 
for  the  next  few  months,  no  matter  what  may 
hsppen  at  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. As  the  primary  races  get  tight,  some 
alert  reporter  will  make  headlines  with  an 
erpos^  of  Romney's  "hidden"  machinery — his 
lease-time  oomputer,  his  radio-TV  communi- 
cations hookup  and  such  spooky  things  as  the 
"telectraphonics"  device  that  lets  htm  "call" 
thousands  of  carefully  selected  homes  with 
a  pre-taped  phone  message  (4<  a  call).  Be- 
hind bis  old-fashioned  style  and  door-to- 
doorlng,  the  story  wUl  say,  is  an  electronic 
data-processing  (EDP)  monster,  a  soUd-state 
Big  Brother  George.  It  searches  local  census 
tracts  and  precinct  voting  records  to  pick  the 
exact  neighborhoods,  from  Ohio  to  Oregon, 
where  the  Governor  will  surprise  hoiisewlves 
and  blitz  through  shopping  centers.  It  moni- 
tors his  every  move  through  before-and-after 
polls  and  pretests  each  campaign  device  on 
g^xilnea-pig  voters. 

The  whole  EDP  system  is,  as  his  research 
chief  Or.  Walter  De  Vrles  says,  "unorthodox 
and  rational." 

That's  the  way  Romney  wants  it.  Out- 
Kennedylng  the  Kennedys,  he  and  his  Mid- 
west political  scientists  have  perfected  their 
EDP  weapon  while  wrecking,  in  three  guber- 
natorial battles,  the  country's  most  powerful 
Democratic-labor  combine.  They  have  nailed 
down  an  Increasingly  precise  definition  of  the 
men  and  women  most  likely  to  be  impatient 
with  the  present  way  of  doing  the  public's 
business  at  home  and  abroad.  These  millions, 
whatever  their  party,  seem  ready,  given  half 
a  chance,  to  fight  for  a  say-so  in  government 
and  in  the  other  Institutions  that  crowd  in 
upon  their  lives. 

So  Romney,  as  he  reaches  out  Into  other 
states.  Is  bunting  with  computer  help  for 
specific  people.  He  has  them  defined;  be  has 
proved  that  they  control  elections;  he  be- 
lieves these  restless  activists  are  the  key  to 
the  Presidency. 

Through  his  own  life  runs  a  rebellious, 
original  streak  that  is  often  obscured  by  the 
Rotarlan  Gothic  of  bis  rhetoric.  He  stomps 
down  the  shibboleths  of  both  liberals  and 
conservatives.  Modem  liberalism's  panacea — 
"Pederal  pills  for  all  Uls,"  Romney  calls  it — 
is  to  him  dangerously  superficial.  Its  tend- 
ency to  concentrate  power  in  the  Federal 
Executive  at  home  leads  to  crude  use  of  that 
same  power  abroad.  Yet  no  notion  grabs  bis 
spleen  quicker  than  the  one  generally  served 
up  at  GOP  functions:  rugged  individualism. 
"It's  nottiing,"  he  grits,  "but  a  political  ban- 
ner to  cover  up  greed."  .  .  . 

Though  a  displaced  person  at  birth,  on 
July  8,  1907.  in  pin-neat  Colonla  Dublan, 
Mexico,  George  Wilcken  Ronmey  was  hardly 
deprived,  not  at  first.  His  father,  Oaskell, 
now  owned  a  dairy-wheat  farm  and  a  planing 
mllL  His  mother.  Anna,  was  a  Pratt,  de- 
scended from  a  family  of  fiery  theologians 
who  wrote  still-popular  hymns  (e.g..  As  the 
Dew  from  Heaven)  and  drew  up  the  Intel- 
lectual architecture  for  LDS  government. 
Anna  was  also  a  good  cook,  the  kind  who 
would  tear  the  hot  crust  from  a  loaf  of  home- 
baked  bread,  slather  it  with  fresh-churned 
butter  for  the  sons  who  came  with  watering 
mouths. 

Life  was  tasty.  In  21  years,  the  Saints  had 
irrigated  the  local  desert,  built  a  college  and 
cut  their  commune  red  tape  to  gain  the  va- 
riety and  higher  production  of  the  profit  dis- 
cipline. George's  grandfather.  Miles  Park, 
ever  a  dedicated  square  dancer  and  amateur 
actor.  had  even  organized  a  theater  so  as  to 
play  his  favorite  Shakespeare  lead,  OthtUo. 
The  Saints  made  the  mistake,  however,  of 
growing  their  neat  stalks  of  plenty  without 
regard  for  the  hunger  all  around  them.  In 
1912,  when  George  was  a  flve-year-old  in  a 
striped  middy  blouse,  the  Red  Flagger  guer- 
rillas of  the  Mexican  Revolution  drove  the 
coionista  back  north  to  their  native  coimtrv 
OaakeU  r-^  .   -        - 

column. 
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The  lesson  was  planted  In  the  famUy.  Years 
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,  ^  „  nographer'a  job  with   a  TJA  aenatar  trtmr, 

Uter,  on  November  14.  1947.  George  Ronmey     Maaaachusetts.  This  time   It  took  Wm  tt^ 

became   th«   first   business   witness   for   the     days  to  flop— at  taking  dictation-  he  sWftTi 

n     "On«   of    the   most   serious     to  more  demanding  duty,  doing  'came,  stutUw 

on  the  Hawley-amoot  Tariff  bill,  and  pro- 
vlded  pages  of  soUd  research  for  the  Senate 
debates. 

By  luck,  or  an  InsUnct  for  action,  he  regu- 
larly ended  up  at  points  of  Uluminatlng 
fricOon.  Having  preached  Saint  t^tlmism  to 
desperate  Scottish  coal  miners  during  the 
first  General  Strike  and  near-revolution,  as 
well  as  during  the  rUe  of  the  Labor  Govern- 
ment, he  found  his  place  on  the  Senate  staff 
in  Washington  right  between  GOP  protec- 
tionlsts  and  Democratic  free  traders.  Though 
he  leaned  toward  the  free  traders,  and  Uter 
became  one,  he  was  a  bom  Republican.  He 
went  to  Utah  in  1932  to  campaign  for  Sen. 
Reed  Smoot,  king  of  the  protectionists,  for 
President  Hoover  and  for  his  father,  a  Re- 
publican county  commissioner.  All  three  dis- 
appeared under  FrankUn  Roosevelt's  land- 
slide. So  Romney,  by  now  the  Alimiinam 
Company  of  America's  Washington  lobbyist, 
spent  the  next  six  years  in  a  high-pressure 
classroom:  between  the  abrasive  reformers 
of  the  New  Deal  and  the  bauxite  execuUves 
of  what  was  then  the  top  monopoly. 

In  these  heady  years  before  Washington 
got  sure  it  had  all  the  answers,  Romney  sat 
in  on  fundamental  debates  between  planners 
and  business.  In  one  study  group,  he  read 
Keynesian  economics  under  tutors  like  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Marriner  Eccles. 
"Many  of  the  New  Deal  reforms  were  needed 
for  balance."  he  says,  "but  the  Great  So- 
ciety is  the  New  Deal  carried  to  excess." 

Romney,  having  been  on  hand  for  the 
formaUve  years  of  big  government,  now 
got  a  close  look  at  the  labor  movement's 
climb  to  power.  In  1939.  he  took  over  the 
Detroit  staff  of  the  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association — about  the  time  the 
United  Auto  Workers  took  over  mass  produc- 
tion's hometown.  Management,  mobilizing 
for  war,  was  learning  how  to  live  with  unions. 
Romney  and  Victor  Reuther,  brother  of 
Walter,  tore  into  each  other  but  also  joined 
forces  on  the  Detroit  Victory  Council.  They 
fought  side  by  side  to  improve  public  serv- 
ices for  war  workers,  get  open  housing  for 
Negroes  and  plan  postwar  civic  Improve- 
ments. 

Management's  Romney  once  had  to  be 
talked  out  of  resigning  to  become  a  labor 
organizer.  He  wanted  to  fight,  from  within, 
union  leadership's  tendency  to  escalate  its 
power  by  lnd\istry-wlde  pressure  rather  than 
Ijulld  strong,  productive  communities  Inside 
the  plants.  In  1948,  he  became  an  auto-pro- 
duction executive  at  Nash,  dedicated  to  the 
same  idea.  He  later  negotiated  a  "progress 
sharing"  contract  that  Walter  Reuther.  a 
sparring  partner  for  at-home  debates,  called 
"the  most  significant  and  historic  collective 
bargaining  agreement  ever  signed  In  the 
United  States." 

For  all  his  uncommon  experience,  Romney 
might  have  been  Jxist  one  more  ambitious 
businessman  who  talked  ideas  on  the  side 
but  walked  lockstep  up  the  standard  lad- 
ders. The  winter  of  1955-66  changed  that 
prospect.  He  had  been  left,  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  boss,  George  Mason,  running 
American  Motors  Corporation.  It  was  piling 
$89  million  debt  onto  28  banks,  who  ex- 
pected to  liquidate  at  50^  on  the  dollar.  Its 
cars,  Nash  and  Hudson,  were  lemons  on  a 
market  where  Ford  and  Chevrolet  were 
dumping  juicy  bargains  In  a  price  war  for 
first  place.  AMC's  labor  costs  were  exorbi- 
tant. Like  a  driver  at  the  wheel  of  a  rattle- 
trap skidding  for  a  crash,  Romney  had  to 
react  with  considered  Instinct.  He  did  every- 
thing wrong  while  the  experts  keened  dis- 
aster In  his  ear — and  it  worked. 

In  business  folklore.  Romney  wound  up 
OAsbii  «wi«  ,„^  ^,.^  #„  *w  "  II^LT-""  ^*  **™*  ^'*^^  **"  ""  States  after  his  two-  a  clever  merchandising  pitch  acalnst  "the 
^BtoU  rode  re«-  guard  for  th«  retreating     year  stint,  signed  up  for  courses  at  George     gas-guzzling  dinosaurs/'  That's  thTsurface 

Washington  University  while  taking  a  «te-     of  it,  but  the  legend  misses  tbe  fuU  flavor 


became   the 

Marshall  Plan.  "One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  we  face  as  Americans,"  he  once 
said,  "is  the  envy  of  other  people."  Before 
and  after  that,  as  head  of  a  corporation  oper- 
ating in  19  nations  and  three  time  as  a  U.S. 
representative  to  international  labor-man- 
agement conferences,  he  proposed  public  and 
private  programs  to  help  other  countries  de- 
velop their  own  resources  and  commerce.  The 
business  of  foreign  policy,  he  argued,  "Is  to 
help  people  without  dominating  them" — a 
principle  that  led  in  time  to  his  troubled  con- 
science over  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam. 

Gaskell  Romney  was  forced  to  start  life 
again  with  a  big  family  (six  boys:  later,  one 
girl)  and  «25.  At  EI  Paso,  he  boarded  a  train 
to  Los  Angeles  with  his  brother,  a  science 
teacher  but  also,  of  course,  a  carpenter  and 
head  of  a  large  family.  After  repairing  houses 
for  a  couple  of  years,  the  brothers  moved 
their  families  to  the  potato  country  of  Idaho 
and  survived  the  first  winter,  both  families 
on  $72  a  month.  That  meant  potatoes  for 
breakfast,  dinner  (high  noon)  and  supper. 
"We  had  potatoes  coming  out  of  oxir  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  and  other  places  too,"  recalls 
Romney. 

The  kids  were  like  a  task  force.  They  would 
talk  a  family  of  red-headed  neighbor  chil- 
dren into  a  game  of  Run-Sheeple-Run  so  as 
to  hide  by  the  chicken  neste,  pick  up  a  few 
eggs  to  trade  at  the  store  for  Golden  Cmm- 
bles  candy.  (George  Romney  still  worries 
about  that.)  They  functioned  the  same  way 
on  farm  chores  and  on  the  odd  Jobs,  from 
carpentry  to  teaching,  that  they  took  to  help 
their  parenta  pay  the  bills.  As  a  teen-ager, 
moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  George  could  grip 
a  bundle  of  laths  between  his  thighs,  spit 
naUs  through  bis  teeth  and,  teamed  with  two 
brothers,  lath  an  entire  new  house  in  a  day. 
Once,  Jumping  off  an  unfinished  house,  he 
slipped,  sprained  an  ankle  and  broke  his  cow- 
catcher nose.  It  was  already  beat  up.  Not 
being  a  natural  athlete,  he  had  made  the  high 
school  football  team  because  his  legs  kept 
pumping  after  his  face  dtig  dirt. 

Hli  football  was  casual  in  comparison  with 
his  dogged  pursuit  of  Lenore  LaPount,  the 
15-year-old  brunette  be  met  when  he  was  17. 
That  girl  had  the  dewy  beauty  of  excited  in- 
nocence, a  schoolmate  recalls,  "so  gentle 
and  sweet  that  you  ooiild  just  choke 
her."  .  .  . 

It  took  seven  years,  and  he  dropped  out  of 
coUege  (after  two  and  a  half  years)  to  take 
a  job  that  would  support  bet,  but  she  at  last 
accepted  the  Inevitable  in  a  temple  wedding 
at  Salt  Lake  on  July  2,  1931.  A  practical 
romantic,  she  was  proud  to  learn  later  that 
he  financed  their  honeymoon  by  selling 
aluminum  paint — he  brought  along  sam- 
ples— between  the  bridal  parties. 

Marriage  did  not  cure  them.  George  was 
trapped  at  work  in  Washington  when  their 
second  daughter,  Jane,  was  bom.  By  the 
time  he  raced  to  the  bedside,  a  row  of  fever 
blisters  had  cut  a  line  across  bis  lips.  "But 
they  went  away  in  a  few  days,"  explains  Mrs. 
Romney,  "because  they  were  emotionally 
induced." 

Romney  demonstrated  in  youth  bis  gift 
for  starting  a  Job  by  falling  on  bis  nose.  As 
a  new  LDS  missionary  In  Britain,  be  looked 
so  bound  up  on  the  soapbox  that  a  kindly 
Scot,  a  Gentile,  up  and  offered  him  a  set  of 
golf  clubs  to  relax  with.  Slowly,  he  became 
convinced  of  what  he  was  doing  and  used  the 
specifics  of  that  conviction  to  work  out  a 
practical  way  of  doing  It.  Resvilt:  a  new  style 
of  mlssloneerlng,  still  in  use.  Named  head  of 
the  Scotland  group,  he  would  muster  an  his 
young  teams  Into  one  community,  enough 
to  scare  up  outrageous  attacks  that  he  could 
uee  to  draw  sympathetic,  attentive  crowds 


and  body.  The  Big  Three — General  Motors, 
Ford  and  Chrysler — had  learned  to  move  car 
buyers  up  status  steps  .  .  .  forever  manipu- 
lated by  big  business  and  can  be  protected 
only  by  ever-bigger  government. 

"We  faced  at  American  Motors  the  kind 
of  problems  that  Galbraltb  talked  about," 
Romney  admits.  But  he  had  a  less-grandloae 
solution  In  mind.  He  dusted  off  a  defxmct  car 
that  had  a  wheelbase  no  bigger  than  the  old 
Model  T  Ford,  slashed  ito  costs.  Invented  a 
category  and  name  for  it,  "compact,"  and 
organized  a  far-reaching  consumer  protest 
against  the  Big  Three.  He  bet  that  alSuent 
people,  perhaps  lees  passive  than  hungry 
ones,  would  share  bis  rebel  sentiment  and 
actively  demand  the  right  of  wider  choice. 
He  preached  against  pouring  money  into 
stylish  cars  rather   than   education. 

The  Detroit  pros  called  blm  "the 
preacher."  Wall  Street,  the  business  world's 
opinion  poll,  sold  him  short.  The  banks 
squeezed  his  credit.  Financial  coliunnlst 
Sylvia  Porter  wrote  with  her  firm  authority 
that  "his  management  may  not  last  beyond 
this  year."  Company  raider  Louis  Wolfson, 
then  the  suave  terror  of  wounded  companies, 
held  a  Halloween  seance  to  warn  Romney 
that  he  had  bought  200,000  shares  of  AMC 
stock  and  bad  $8,000,000  in  reserve,  be  indi- 
cated darkly,  to  buy  control.  The  situation. 
In  retrospect,  was  comic.  Looking  like  a 
bouncy  square  in  bis  double-breasted  suit. 
Romney  didn't  seem  to  know  he  was  sup- 
posed to  panic.  He  treated  Wolfson  so  fairly  it 
confused  the  man — and  won  the  fight  a  few 
months  later  while  the  smart  i>eople  were 
still  counting  him  out.  Wolfson  made 
money  but,  by  underestimating  a  square, 
missed  out  on  a  fortune  and  lost  bis  usefully 
ominous  reputation. 

By  '68,  Romney 's  compact  was  splashing 
through  black  Ink  to  the  time  of  a  new  pop 
record,  Beep,  Beep,  about  that  spunky  "little 
Nash  Rambler"  on  the  road.  The  ex-car- 
penter had  come  quite  a  way.  "My  mother 
had  always  made  beans  taste  pretty  good,"  he 
says.  Except  for  a  few  stocks  Lenore  in- 
herited, plus  the  pald-ofl  part  of  their  home 
mortgages,  the  couple  bad  been  without 
capital.  They  had  never  fretted  much  about 
It,  and  now,  with  Rambler  making  money, 
they  seemed  downright  casual.  He  always  re- 
fused to  let  the  AMC  board  raise  his  pay  to 
the  going  scale  for  the  blue-chip  chiefs,  and 
never  above  the  $200,000  line.  Any  time  his 
total  salary  and  bonus  ran  to  unseemly 
heights — or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany needed  to  hold  down  costs — he  turned 
cash  back  to  the  till.  A  veteran  accountant 
at  AMC  recently  figured,  when  I  asked,  that 
Romney  had  turned  back  a  total  of  $268,000 
In  pay  due  him. 

He  kept  on  with  bis  parsimonious  ways. 
When  he  took  son  Scott  on  a  car  trip  West, 
he  still  refused  to  squander  on  luxuries  like 
restaurant  food  and  motel  beds.  They  chewed 
sandwiches  while  roaring  along  at  bis  usual 
breakneck  pace;  at  night,  they  would  find 
a  cornfield  where  Scott  could  sack  out  on  a 
camp  cot  while  the  president  of  American 
Motors  used  his  car-bed. 

But  the  AMC  stock  options  he  held,  once 
worthless,  were  rising  like  warm  dough.  By 
1960,  when  Romney  sold  a  block  of  risen 
stock,  his  gross  adjusted  Income  hit  $661,- 
427.68.  He  needed  the  cash  to  pay  off  the 
loans  with  which  he  bad  financed  the 
options.  He  also  bad  to  make  payment  on  the 
bigger  bouse  be  had  promised  Lenore  long 
ago  and,  of  course,  to  keep  up  their  tithes 
and  offerings  on  the  new  wealth.  His  In- 
come soon  slipped,  in  part  because  he  docked 
his  own  pay  for  the  time  be  was  spending 
(1961-62)  as  a  delegate  to  Michigan's  con- 
stitutional convention.  As  Governor,  his 
salary  slid  to  $37,600  (later  $30,000).  and 
his  deferred  compensation  from  AMC  drifted 
down.  He  handed  his  portfolio  over  to  a 
bank,  which,  to  diversify,  sold  more  obunka 
Of  AMO. 


One  qiieatlon  about  wealth  did  worry 
Romney,  from  the  day  he  saw  that  the  com- 
pact would  make  him  a  tidy  bundle:  how  to 
use  the  freedom  It  brought.  He  bad  always 
wanted  a  chance  at  "public  service."  Oddly 
enough,  though  he  was  dip-dyed  Republican, 
be  did  not  necessarily  intend  to  rton  for  office. 
He  edged  toward  politics  in  1969 — when  be 
led  the  drive,  pointedly  nonpartisan,  to  re- 
write the  Michigan  constitution — ^but  he  was 
"keeping  open  a  live  option."  With  Walter 
Reuther,  ex-enemy,  be  bad  quietly  set  up  a 
national  citizens  organization  rather  like  the 
Urban  Coalition  tliat  eventually  emerged 
after  the  1967  riot.  This  route  might  avoid 
the  hell  that  his  Mormonism  would,  he  knew, 
raise  in  politics.  .  .  . 

As  his  religion  would  cause  him  political 
pain.  Just  as  surely  he  would  put  bis  church 
In  the  squeeze.  The  inevitable  assault  on 
him  woiild  broaden  into  an  attack  on  the 
whole  of  Mormonism.  Should  he  wam  the 
leaders?  He  brooded  over  the  prospect  late 
in  1961,  when  he  was  deciding  whether  to 
run  for  governor. 

So  he  made  an  airplalne  flight  to  Salt 
Lake  City  that  be  did  not  talk  about. 
Around  Christmas,  he  strode  into  Mormon- 
ism's  headquarters,  a  heavy  Romanesque 
bulk  Just  up  the  street  from  the  Hotel 
Utah 

Closeted  with  President  David  O.  McKay 
and  a  group  of  advisers,  Romney  as  usual 
went  abruptly  to  the  point.  "I  want  to  Imow 
if  there  is  any  religioua  reason  why  I  sboxild 
not  run  for  governor,"  he  said.  "I  will  make 
my  own  decision,  but  if  there  are  any 
religious  (he  came  down  hard  on  that  word 
again]  objections,  I  ought  to  hear  them 
now." 

President  McKay,  then  88,  understood  In- 
stantly. Romney  was  serving  notice  on  his 
church :  Don't  Dabble 

The  visitor  wanted  to  be  sure  that  nobody 
in  the  hierarchy  would  ever  be  confused 
about  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  a 
line  that  has  often  been  obscure  In  Mormon- 
ism. He  would.  If  be  became  a  candidate  for 
governor  of  Michigan,  resign  from  the  stake 
presidency.  He  would  manage  bis  business: 
they  would  manage  theirs.  There  was  an  im- 
plicit corollary.  He  would  not  criticize 
them — ^that  would  be  dabbling — and  they 
would  try  to  be  charitable  about  the  turmoil 
bis  public  life  would  stir  up.  He  ran,  and 
that's  the  way  it  went.  .  .  . 

The  novice  out  of  business  was  off  to  one 
of  his  classic  starta.  He  was  also  trying  to  And 
a  way  to  win  rather  than  run  the  usual  Re- 
publican race.  Tradition  beckoned  him  to 
rural  GOP  redoubts;  urban  centers  belonged 
to  the  majority  Democrats.  He  knew  what 
was  wrong  with  that  arithmetic,  but  he  did 
not  care  to  upset  party  regulara  any  more 
than  he  had  to.  So  he  sent  Lenore  out  to  be 
Joshua's  army.  She  took  on  the  64  outetate 
counties,  running  bard  enough  to  sound  like 
several  candidates,  while  he  slugged  full-time 
at  Democratic  power  in  the  19  heavyweight 
counties  down  south. 

TSkat  was  only  the  Gist  stage  of  heresy. 
Rofitney  more  or  lees  Ignored  the  voter  who 
calls  bim  Independent  and  who,  liberal  wis- 
dom says,  is  the  key  to  GOP  victories.  He 
went  instead  after  the  citizen  who  is  most 
despised  by  loyal  party  workers:  the  llcket- 
Splltter,  that  untouchable  who  favors  one 
party  at  the  top  of  the  ballot  (President, 
senator,  governor)  but  shlfta  to  the  other 
party  just  below. 

Most  experts  lumped  Independents  and 
Splitters  into  the  same  mangy  category,  but 
Bomney's  EDP  research  showed  that,  taken 
as  groups,  they  were  distinctly  different 
breeds.  The  Independent  tended  to  be  apa- 
thetic, a  dud.  The  Splitter  might  call  himself 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  or  be  put  out 
with  both  parties,  but  be  tended  by  nature 
to  be  an  activist.  He  read  more  serious  news, 
went  to  hear  more  candidates  talk  and  turned 
Into  •  ferocious  volunteer  if  drawn  Into  a 


cause.  The  future  belonged,  Romney  sensed, 
to  the  party  that  could  find  out  why  Splitters 
were  on  the  rise,  how  to  make  them  regulars 
and  how  to  use  their  energy. 

He  made  a  stab  at  it  in  1962.  By  '66.  he  bad 
nearly  half  of  Michigan  voting  the  straight 
Republican  ticket. 

In  campaigns  and  out,  be  has  bunted  re- 
cruita  for  "citizen  involvement,"  as  he  lugu- 
briously calls  it — or,  when  talking  to  his  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Corps,  "those  who  want  a 
piece  of  the  action."  He  has  tested  a  variety 
of  state  and  party  devices  to  reach  them. 
Michigan  became  a  constant,  floating  seminar 
of  Governor's  conferences  on  every  problem 
from  crime  to  the  pains  of  age.  Thousands 
came.  The  conferences  hashed  out  legislative 
proposals,  and  he  needed  quite  a  few.  Under 
the  new  Michigan  constitution,  after  a  dec- 
ade of  two-party  stalemate,  there  was  a  lot 
of  catching  up  to  do  in  state  services.  Over 
four  pay-as-you-go  years,  he  boosted  outlays 
64.5  percent,  mainly  in  education.  If  states 
would  belly  up  to  their  Job,  he  argued,  they 
could  grab  the  Initiative  back  from  the  Fed- 
erals and  lab-te^  in  failure  areas  like  slum 
housing. 

Romney  has  even  pushed  the  rural-minded 
Michigan  GOP  Into  urban  experimente.  The 
party's  first  full-time  slum  organizer,  a  for- 
mer clvll-righte  activist,  uses  Republican 
power  to  serve  the  Negro  community.  He  puts 
the  muscle  on  slumlords,  utility  companies 
and  welfare  agencies  to  get  a  fair  shake  for 
the  helpless  poor,  about  30  a  day,  who  call  In 
anger  or  despair  to  see  If  he  is  for  real.  Habits 
change.  During  the  Detroit  riot,  300  GOP 
workers  and  staffers  piled  up  truckloads  of 
food  and  clothing,  ran  the  goods  through 
sniper  fire  to  bumed-out  Negro  families. 

The  notion  that  a  political  party  can  serve 
voters  directly,  instead  of  orating,  has  not 
been  seriously  tried  since  city  Democrats 
built  their  machines  on  scuttles  of  free  coal 
for  Immigrant  families.  Only  In  recent  years 
have  a  few  groups  of  Republicans — notably 
In  Illinois,  California  and  Indiana — begun  to 
hunt  for  a  new  service  role.  Their  early  ef- 
forta  brought  on  many  of  the  1966  election 
upsete. 

With  hie  state  party  leading  this  move- 
ment inside  the  national  GOP,  Romney  ar- 
gues that  people  who  are  concerned  and 
deeply  involved  in  public  problems  at  home 
can  find  new  answers,  perhaps  non-Federal. 
With  the  Negro  mllitante  and  Conservatives 
alike,  he  doubts  that  the  city  can  be  rebuilt 
from  the  top  down.  The  ghettos  will  blow  up 
again  and  again,  he  says,  "imtll  we  learn  to 
bring  power  back  to  the  level  where  the 
people  themselves — and  I  mean  all  the  peo- 
ple, not  Just  the  rich  and  Influential — can 
can  shape  their  own  destinies." 

George  Romney  has  spent  his  life  rousing 
workera,  consumers,  Negroes,  Republicans 
and  ordinary  citizens  to  break  out  of  the 
passive-masses  trap.  He  Is  a  Populist  faith. 
Urban  America,  like  niral  America  before  It, 
will  not  be  habitable,  he  believes,  until  there 
is  again  a  boiling  in  people  of  the  will  to 
nui,  not  be  run  by,  the  bureaucracies  around 
them.  Hustling  votes  door-to-door,  this  stub- 
bom  Mormon  Romney  will  pester  a  genera- 
tion of  bis  countrymen  to  reach  for  active 
control  over  the  shape  of  their  destiny. 


[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  30, 19671 

ROMKXT'S   RETUBVS 

Governor  Romney's  disclosure  of  bis  income 
tax  returns  for  the  last  12  years  is  a  bold  act 
of  candor  that  ought  to  set  a  precedent  for 
all  White  House  hopefuls. 

The  figures  on  his  income  shed  new  light 
on  his  character.  Romney  appears  to  have 
been  well  rewarded  for  pulling  American 
Motors  out  of  the  doldrums  a  few  years  ago. 
His  company  stock  options  plus  salary  and 
other  Income  brought  him  nearly  $3  million 
during  the  period.  But  Romney  also  has  te- 
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vealed  th&t  be  Is  an  nniirually  generoiu  man 
who  gOM  f&r  bcyoBd  tb«  ztorm  for  ehoreh 
tithing.  He  donated  more  than  9660,000  to 
bis  church,  plus  another  $116,206  to  other 
causes. 

In  past  years  presidential  candidates  have 
made  public  tbelr  assets.  But  the  picture  as 
shown  In  Income  tax  returns  Is  far  more  re- 
vealing. The  Michigan  governor's  wllllngnees 
to  open  the  books  in  this  fashion  sets  a  high 
example  for  other  presidential   aspirants. 


NATIONAL  MONUMENT  TO  FAILURE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  ^seaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
motis  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Schwengel]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
public  school  system  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  the  target  of  criti- 
cism from  many  sources  in  recent  years. 
One  of  the  finest  articles  which  I  have 
seen  on  this  subject  appeared  in  the 
November  18,  1967,  issue  of  Saturday 
Review.  I  commend  it  to  the  reading  of 
all  Members  of  Congress. 

The  contents  of  this  article  follows: 

Big    Citt    Schools    IV — ^Washington: 

National  Mon-ttkent  to  FAn.UHE 

(By  Susan  L.  Jacoby ) 

"My  boy.  he  pass  to  fifth  grade  this  year 
and  he  can't  hardly  read  at  all.  That  Just 
not  right.  Why  they  pass  him  when  he 
dont  know  how  to  read?  That  school.  It 
Jttst  not  doing  the  Job  It  ought." — (A  Negro 
mother  In  Washington,  D.C.) 

Hardly  anyone  In  the  nation's  capital 
wastes  time  quibbling  over  whether  the 
Washington  public  schools  are  really  as  bad 
as  critics  say  they  are.  The  school  system 
has  been  declared  a  failure  by  white  fam- 
ilies who  have  fled  to  the  suburbs  In  more 
massive  numbers  than  In  any  other  Ameri- 
can city;  by  middle-  and  upper-Income  Ne- 
gro families,  who  are  enrolling  their  chil- 
dren in  private  schools  at  a  rapidly  In- 
creasing rate;  and  by  poor  Negroes,  who  are 
becoming  Increasingly  vocal  In  their  out- 
rage at  the  deteriorating  public  schools  they 
do  not  have  the  money  to  escape.  Washing- 
ton has  the  closest  thing  to  an  all-ghetto 
school  syslem  of  any  city  in  the  nation  : 
Nearly  91  per  cent  of  Its  students  are  Negro. 
More  important,  a  maJCHlty  of  public  school 
students  conie  from  a  poverty  subculture 
which  stymies  traditional  educators.  School 
officials  estimate  that  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
the  students  come  from  homes  where  the 
annual  famUy  Income  Is  below  federal  pov- 
erty guidelines  ($3,000  tor  a  family  of  four). 

"It  should  be  obvious  to  everyone  that 
the  Issue  Is  not  whether  Washington  will 
have  an  all-Negro  school  system,"  says  for- 
mer Board  of  Bducation  President  Euphemla 
L.  Haynes.  "The  real  Issue  Is  whether  we 
will  have  a  system  composed  entirely  of  poor 
children." 

Every  sophisticated  indictment  of  the 
school  system,  which  serves  nearly  150,000 
children,  bolls  down  to  the  fact  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  students  are  not 
learning  the  basic  skills  they  need  to  survive 
In  a  technological  society.  Two  statistics  tell 
the  dismal  story  of  public  education  tn 
Washington :  The  cltywlde  dropout  rate  hov- 
ers between  46  and  50  per  cent;  and,  of  the 
students  who  do  finish  high  school,  at  least 
one- third  are  retarded  In  reading  to  the  point 
where  they  would  find  it  dlfflcolt  to  pass  an 
employment  examination  administered  by 
the  CivU  Berrloe  CXimmlssion  or  a  local  bos 


company.  Reading  retardation — always  dis- 
astrous for  high  school  graduates  seeking 
Jobe — is  even  more  of  a  hindrance  than  ttsnal 
In  Washington's  "paper  economy." 

Most  Jobe  open  to  high  school  graduates 
In  Washington  are  found  in  the  lower  grades 
of  the  federal  dvll  service,  where  a  reason- 
able degree  of  reading  proficiency  Is  essential. 
When  former  Superintendent  Carl  F.  Hansen 
released  a  school-by-scbool  breakdown  of 
seores  on  standardized  reading  tests  for  the 
first  time  last  year,  the  Washington  Pott 
editorialized  flatly:  "The  coUapee  of  public 
education  in  Washington  is  now  evident." 
John  A.  Sessions,  a  Board  of  Education  mem- 
ber who  has  pressed  vigorously  for  major  re- 
forms In  the  school  system,  said  at  the  time, 
"I  think  'collapse'  Is  a  pretty  strong  word  to 
use.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  flrst  re- 
quirement for  change  Is  to  admit  what  a 
mess  we're  in." 

Unprecedented  pressrires  for  reforms  in  the 
public  school  system  have  been  brought  diir- 
Ing  the  past  year  by  a  variety  of  likely  and 
not-so-llkely  sources.  A  controversial  federal 
court  decision  found  that  the  schools  had 
discriminated  against  Negro  students,  espe- 
cially in  Blum  areas,  by  falling  to  provide 
facilities  and  academic  programs  comparable 
to  those  in  more  affluent  areas  of  the  city. 
In  a  lengthy.  Indignant  opinion.  Judge  J. 
Skelly  Wright  concluded  that  "the  Washing- 
ton school  system  is  a  monument  to  the 
cynicism  of  the  power  structure  which  gov- 
erns the  voteless  capital  of  the  greatest 
country  on  earth."  A  year-long  study  of  the 
school  system  by  Teachers  College  at  Colum- 
bia University  produced  the  unstirprislng 
conclusion  that  the  schools  are  in  "deep  and 
probably  worsening  trouble."  The  study, 
headed  by  Dr.  A.  Harry  Passow,  recommends 
major  reforms,  ranging  from  decentralization 
of  the  school  system  to  regular  classes  for 
three-year-olds. 

The  Board  of  Education,  appointed  by 
Washington's  U.S.  District  Court  Judges, 
openly  admits  that  much  of  the  community 
has  lost  confidence  In  the  schools  and  te 
moving  on  several  fronts  to  give  parents  a 
stronger  voice  in  school-policy  decisions. 
Most  observers  feel  that  the  existence  of  a 
liberal  majority  on  the  current  board  may 
have  strongly  influenced  the  decision  of  con- 
servative Southern  Congressmen  to  endorse  a 
bill  which  wUl  allow  Washington  residents 
to  elect  their  school  board.  "I  think  they  de- 
cided an  elected  board  couldn't  possibly  be 
worse  than  the  liberal  group  of  board  mem- 
bers the  federal  Judges  have  come  up  with 
tn  recent  appointments,"  says  one  Congres- 
sional aide. 

The  chances  for  change  in  Washington's 
school  system  do  not  depend  erclusively — 
or  even  primarily — on  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  tiie  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  nation's  capital  Is  In  the  pecu- 
liar situation  of  being  the  only  city  In  the 
United  States  where  citizens  have  vtrtnally 
no  control  over  their  local  government.  City 
finances,  including  the  school  budget,  are 
controlled  entirely  by  Congress.  Most  city 
officials  are  appointed  by  the  President,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  Unable 
to  push  a  home-rule  bill  through  a  balky 
Congress,  President  Johnson  resorted  this 
year  to  a  reorganization  plan  that  has 
fetreamllned  the  city  government  but  given  It 
no  new  powers.  (The  President  Insists  that 
his  appointed  dty  commissioner,  Walter  E. 
Washington,  be  given  the  title  of  "mayor." 
Webster's  Dictionary,  however,  defines  a 
"mayor"  as  an  elected  city  official.) 

If  the  school  board  election  Is  held  as  ex- 
pected this  spring,  it  will  be  Washington's 
flrst  local  election  since  1874.  But  the  elected 
board  will  have  no  more  financial  or  admin- 
istrative power  than  the  present  board.  Con- 
servatives who  control  key  posts  on  the 
House  and  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees dealing  with  District  finances  are 
fond  of  cutting  budget  requests  for  S<Aool 


programs  they  do  not  like  or,  in  many  cases, 
do  not  understand.  And  the  school  budget 
is  sure  to  receive  even  closer  scrutiny  than 
usual  this  year  from  Congressmen  who  were 
angered  when  the  board  forced  8ui>erlntend- 
ent  Hansen^!  resignation  last  summer  by  re- 
fusing to  appeal  Judge  Wright's  ruling  on 
discrimination   in  the  schools. 

The  relationship  between  Carl  Hans«i, 
Congress,  and  racial  politics  in  Washington 
Is  essential  to  any  understanding  of  what 
has  happened  to  the  public  school  system 
dtiring  the  pckst  twenty-five  years.  Judge 
Wright's  decision — ^whlch  ordered  the  board 
to  make  major  changes  in  its  methods  of 
grouping  students,  to  Integrate  faculties,  and 
to  bus  students  from  crowded  Negro  schools 
to  white  schools  with  empty  seats — forced  an 
inevitable  confrontation  between  Hanseo 
and  the  board. 

Unwilling  to  place  Itself  in  the  distaste- 
ful posture  of  a  Southern  school  board 
fighting  federal  court  orders,  the  board  voted 
7  to  2  against  appealing  the  decision.  Han- 
sen, personally  affronted  by  Wright's  im- 
plication that  his  policies  had  encouraged  re- 
segregation  of  the  schools  during  the  1950s, 
insisted  he  would  appeal  the  decision  him- 
self and  submitted  his  resignation. 

When  Hansen  came  to  Washington  as  an 
executive  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of 
schools  In  1947,  the  nation's  capital  was  es- 
sentially a  segregated  Southern  town.  The 
city  operated  a  dual  school  system,  and  sep- 
arate but  unequal  was  the  rule  In  many 
neighborhoods  where  white  children  at- 
tended schools  with  empty  seats  and  Negroes 
were  crammed  into  classrooms  on  double 
sessions.  White  enrollment  in  the  schools  be- 
gan dropping  sharply  after  World  War  H— 
a  phenomenon  which  suggests  that  middle- 
class  whites  were  seriously  concerned  about 
the  deteriorating  quality  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  city  schools  long  before  desegre- 
gration.  Only  55  per  cent  of  the  students 
in  the  Washington  public  schools  were  white 
when  the  Supreme  Cotirt  declared  legal  seg- 
regation unconstitutional  In  1954 — a  fact 
that  school  officials  convenlenUy  Ignored  for 
years  when  they  said  whites  were  fleeing 
Negroes  rather  than  poor  schools. 

Hansen,  then  an  associate  superintendent 
of  schools,  developed  a  desegregation  plan 
based  on  the  "neighborhood  school"  concept 
which  went  into  effect  In  September,  1954. 
Local  and  national  civil  rights  leaders  hailed 
the  plan  as  a  "model  for  the  nation."  Han- 
sen staunchly  resisted  attacks  by  Southern 
Congressmen  who  conducted  "Investigations" 
aimed  at  proving  that  desegregation  had 
turned  the  schools  Into  cauldrons  of  vice, 
violence,  and  sexual  promiscuity.  Hansen's 
stand  was  regarded  as  a  brave  one  by  most 
Negroes  and  white  liberals  in  Washington, 
and  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
schools  in  1958.  In  the  1960s.  Hansen  was  un- 
derstandably puzzled  and  disturbed  when- 
like  former  Superintendent  Benjamin  8. 
WUlla  In  Chicago — he  became  a  symbol  of 
fnistration  to  groups  ti/»rnf^"d1ng  a  better 
break  for  the  city's  poor  Negroes.  Ironically, 
the  Southerners  on  Capitol  Hill  who  had  at- 
tacked Hansen  during  the  early  19508  gradu- 
ally became  his  staunchest  defenden  a 
decade  later. 

What  happened  was  really  no  mysttfy. 
Policies  that  seemed  liberal  during  the  lOSOs 
in  what  had  basically  been  a  Southern  town 
seemed  very  conservative  ten  years  later 
amid  the  rising  tensions  of  a  Northern  ghetto. 
Hansen  had  not  changed,  but  the  dty  had. 
The  creed  running  through  Hansen's  entire 
career — a  creed  shared  by  most  professional 
school  administrators — insists  that  edu- 
cation is  the  responsibility  of  professional 
educators  alone.  In  the  196Qs,  Hansen  resisted 
attempts  by  angry  ghetto  parents  to  play  a 
role  in  school  policy  decisions  as  rigidly  as 
he  had  resisted  the  attempted  encroachments 
of  segregationist  Congressmen.  Th«  more 
people    wanted    things    to    change    In    the 
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schools,  the  more  they  stayed  the  same. 
Shortly  before  his  resignation,  Hansen  made 
an  auspicious-sounding  proposal  for  "parent- 
advisory  councils  to  return  the  schooLs  to  ths 
people  of  each  community."  Thwe  was  only 
one  hitch,  and  it  was  a  beauty — the  method 
of  selecting  the  councils  was  to  be  deter- 
mined not  by  the  people  in  each  community, 
but  by  the  school  principals. 

Hansen's  track  system,  which  became  a 
local  point  for  criticism  of  the  schools,  was 
the  prime  example  of  a  well  meant  Idea  that 
the  former  superintendent  was  not  flexible 
enough  to  adapt  to  changing  educational 
needs.  Critics  tended  to  blame  all  the  Ills 
of  the  school  system  on  tracking;  in  reality, 
the  track  system  was  merely  one  obvious  ex- 
ample of  the  lack  of  imagination,  rigidity, 
and  Just  plain  bungling  that  characterized 
(and,  despite  the  upheavals  of  the  past  year, 
gUll  characterize)  many  administrative  and 
teaching  practices  in  the  schools. 

Hansen  developed  the  track  system  after 
desegregation,  when  cltywlde  testing  revealed 
great  disparities  In  achievement  between 
white  children  and  Negroes  who  had  attended 
inferior  schools  under  segregation.  (No  one 
bothered  with  standardized  tests  in  the  Negro 
schools  when  they  were  separate  from  the 
white  schools.)  There  were  three  tracks — a 
basic  track  for  students  classified  as  re- 
tarded, a  general  track  for  average  students, 
and  an  honors  track  for  highly  superior  stu- 
dents. In  high  school,  college-bound  stu- 
dents were  separated  from  students  who  were 
not  going  to  continue  their  education  In  the 
general  track. 

The  lower  tracks,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, consisted  mainly  of  Negro  students 
from  deprived  homes.  The  college  prepara- 
tory and  honors  tracks  were  composed  pri- 
marily of  affluent  white  students  and  Ne- 
groes from  professional  or  other  upper-In- 
come homes.  (The  District  schools  have  only 
&  minimal  number  of  poor  white  students, 
because  low-income  whites  are  able  to  find 
housing  readUy  In  the  leas  affluent  suburban 
communities.)  Bright  students  In  slum 
schools  usually  had  to  do  without  honors 
tracks  because  there  were  not  enough  chil- 
dren who  met  eligibility  requirements  on 
standardized  tests  to  make  up  a  class.  In 
predominantly  white  schools,  there  was  usu- 
ally no  basic  track. 

Wllhelmina  B.  Thomas,  principal  of 
W&lker-Jones  Elementary  School  in  one  of  the 
city's  most  blighted  areas,  tested  her  stu- 
dents and  found  thirteen  in  one  grade  who 
belonged  In  the  honors  track.  The  school  sys- 
tem's department  of  pupil  personnel  serv- 
ices, unable  to  believe  that  so  many  able  stu- 
dents could  come  from  a  "slum  school,"  sug- 
gested that  Mrs.  Thomas  retest  ttie  young- 
sters. "They  told  me  I  couldnt  possibly  have 
that  many  children  who  belonged  in  the 
honors  track,"  says  Mrs.  Thomas,  "but  I 
tested  them  again  and  indeed  I  did.  We  tried 
to  arrange  for  transportation  to  the  nearest 
school  with  honors  classes,  but  most  of  the 
parents  couldn't  do  it.  The  schools  wont 
provide  children  with  transportation  in  these 
cases,  you  know." 

Hansen  met  protests  against  the  track  sys- 
tem with  stubborn  resistance,  especially  when 
they  came  from  militant  Negro  leaders.  He 
accused  anyone  who  criticized  the  track 
system  of  wanting  to  abtdlsh  "ability  group- 
ing"— ignoring  the  fact  that  the  track  sy»- 
tem  is  only  one  form  of  ability  grouping.  In 
Washington,  each  track  had  a  different  cur- 
riculum. Mobility  between  tracks  was  mini- 
mal in  such  a  system  because  a  child  who 
graduated  from  a  basic-track  sixth-grade 
class  was  only  able  to  do  the  work  of  a  fifth- 
grade  general-traA  dam.  The  federal  court 
decision  which  led  to  Hansen's  resignation 
came  In  a  suit  filed  by  militant  Negro  leader 
Julius  W.  Hobson,  who  removed  bis  daugh- 
ter from  public  school  after  she  was  placed  in 
the  basic  track.  In  ordering  the  board  to 
atioUah  tb«  track  system.  Judge  Wright  baaed 


his  oplnloa  xu)t  on  objections  to  ability 
grouping  but  on  bis  belief  that  tracking 
classified  children  on  the  basis  of  stand- 
ardized tests  that  measured  zu>t  the  ability 
but  tL»  cultural  background  at  ghetto  stu- 
dents. 

The  abolition  of  the  track  system  placed 
the  schools  in  something  of  a  quandary  this 
faU.  Between  half  and  two-thirds  of  the  for- 
mer basic-track,  students  are  clinically  re- 
tarded to  some  degree,  and  the  schools  have 
simply  placed  them  Ln  regular  classes.  One 
tearful  mother  told  a  reporter:  "My  daughter 
was  doing  well  In  her  basic  class  last  year. 
Now  she  comes  home  from  school  crying 
every  day  because  she  can't  keep  up  with  the 
other  children.  I  just  don't  know  what  to 
do."  While  the  Passow  research  team  dls- 
oovered  that  many  children  classified  as  re- 
i&rded  by  the  schools  simply  need  glasses 
or  hearing  aids,  the  report  also  suggests  that 
several  thousand  retarded  children  have  not 
been  identified.  Acting  Superintendent  Ben- 
jamin J.  Henley  says  testing  procedures  In 
the  system  were  so  poor  that  hundreds  of 
basic-track  children  were  IncorrecUy  clas- 
sified as  retarded  and  should  have  been  In 
regular  classes.  The  gap  between  the  theory 
and  practice  in  the  administration  of  the 
track  system  would  have  astonished  Carl 
Hansen,  who  always  emphasized  that  the  suc- 
cess of  tracking  depended  on  accuracy  of 
testing  and  other  forms  of  evaluation. 

As  an  adniinlstrator,  Hansen's  major  suc- 
cess was  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
Southern  gentlemen  who  control  school  ap- 
propriations on  Capitol  Hill.  When  Hansen 
was  appointed  superintendent,  Washington's 
per-pupll  expenditure  was  far  below  that  of 
most  other  large  cities,  not  to  mention  the 
suburbs.  The  city's  per-pupU  expendltiire  of 
$644  last  year  was  still  far  below  the  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  suburbs,  but  was  "about 
average"  for  a  large  city,  the  Passow  report 
showed.  The  Congressmen  approved  of  Han- 
sen's track  system  and  his  resistance  to  de- 
mands for  more  cooununlty  control  of  the 
schools,  and  it  i>aid  off  at  budget  time. 
"You've  simply  got  to  reniember,"  said  one 
community  leader,  "that  Carl  Hansen  got 
money  out  of  Congress  for  the  schools.  And 
don't  forget  he  got  that  money  lor  a  Negro 
school  system.  Remember  the  racial  facts  of 
life." 

In  Washington,  the  "racial  facts  of  life" 
are  an  imponderable  In  the  battle  for  change 
In  the  schools.  Several  Board  of  Education 
members  regard  the  overwhelming  racial  Un- 
balance In  the  schools  as  a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise. "At  least  we  don't  have  to  waste  our 
energies  fighting  racial  baUles  any  more," 
says  one  board  member.  "We  aren't  going  to 
be  like  Boston,  so  tied  up  In  bickering  over 
Integration  that  no  one  does  anything  while 
the  schools  go  to  heU."  Most  board  members, 
like  Dr.  Haynes,  tm  deeply  concerned  over 
the  school  system's  continuing  loss  of  mid- 
dle-class Negroes.  In  many  instances,  schools 
In  middle-class  Negro  neighborhoods  are  as 
Isolated  from  the  ghetto  as  predocolnanUy 
white  schools. 

Many  Negro  professionals  go  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  their  children  out  of  schools 
that  enrcrtl  large  numbers  of  low-Income 
Negro  children.  The  board's  controversial  tri- 
school  plan,  which  went  Into  effect  last  Feb- 
ruary, is  a  case  in  point.  Modeled  on  the 
Princeton  Plan,  the  trl -school  experiment  as- 
signed students  by  grades  to  three  schootz 
in  Southwest  Washington.  Southwest  is  a 
"showcase"  urban-renewal  area,  with  expul- 
sive hlgh-rlae  apartments  and  townhouses 
and  public  bouxLng.  Median  income  In  the 
hlgh-rtses  is  nearly  the  highest  in  Washing- 
ton; in  public  housing,  it  Is  abo\rt  the  low- 
est. Amldon  Elementary  School  (which  gave 
the  name  to  a  plan  at  "furulammtBl"  educa- 
tion developed  by  Carl  Hansen)  enrolled 
nearly  all  of  the  children  frcna  the  high-rise 
apartments. 

Tbe  trl-scfaool  plan  was  ofiglnally  devri- 


oped  by  a  coaaUon  of  blg^  and  low-lncoma 
Southwest  residents,  but  most  Amldon  par- 
ents were  outraged  at  having  to  dispterse  their 
children  to  two  other  elementary  schools  la 
tbe  iMibllc-houalng  area.  Some  al  the  plan's 
bitterest  opponents  were  Negroes  who  live  In 
the  high-rises.  This  fall,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  affluent  whites  and  Negro 
faznlUea  whose  children  formerly  attended 
Amldon  have  enrolled  the  children  In  pri- 
vate schools.  Interestingly,  about  60  per  cent 
ot  the  students  who  used  to  attend  Amldon 
were  from  public  bousing.  The  middle-class 
parents  would  tolerate  a  60  p>er  cent  enroll- 
ment from  low -Income  homes  but  not  a 
higher  percentage  as  effected  by  the  trl- 
Bchool  plan.  Also,  the  track  system  had  kept 
most  of  the  poorer  students  In  separate 
classes  from  the  more  affluent  ones.  "They 
Just  don't  want  their  precious  darlings  to  sit 
Ln  the  same  classroom  with  dirty  lltUe  slum 
kids,"  says  Hobson. 

Enrollment  of  Negroes  In  private  schools 
tripled  during  the  past  decade  while  the 
number  of  Negro  students  In  the  public 
schools  only  doubled.  At  the  same  time, 
housing  in  the  suburbs  is  beginning  to  open 
up  to  Negroes.  One  of  the  Maryland  suburbs^ 
has  already  passed  an  open -occupancy  ordi- 
nance and  another  is  expected  to  follow  soon. 
Unless  the  quality  of  the  Washington  public 
schools  Is  upgraded,  the  white  flight  to  the 
suburbs  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  flight 
of  Negroes  who  never  had  the  opportunity 
before.  And  the  task  of  upgrading  the  school 
system  will  be  made  far  more  difficult  If  the 
schools  are  to  be  filled  entirely  with  children 
from  the  most  Impoverished  segment  of 
American  society. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  chances  of  im- 
proving Washington's  school  system  rest  not 
on  the  racial  or  economic  balance  of  the 
student  body  but  on  the  staff.  The  statement 
might  seem  obvious  to  those  outside  the 
educational  profession  who  do  not  realize 
that  one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  Washing- 
ton's school  system — Indeed,  of  an  school 
systems  with  large  concentrations  of  disad- 
vantaged students — is  a  deeply  ingrained  be- 
lief on  the  part  of  many  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators that  slum  children  have  less 
ability  to  leam  than  other  children.  "Dont 
expect  too  much  from  these  kids,"  an  assist- 
ant principal  of  a  Junior  high  school  cau- 
tioned a  shocked  young  teacher  on  her  first 
day  of  school  last  year.  "Just  keep  them  mov- 
ing along  as  best  you  can,  and  don't  break 
your  heart  over  how  stupid  they  are." 

School  board  member  Sessions  made  an 
unannounced  visit  to  an  elementary  school 
last  year  after  he  received  complaints  that 
classrooms  were  being  painted  during  school 
hours  and  that  teachers  and  students  were 
growing  faint.  Walking  past  a  fourth-grade 
classroom,  he  heard  a  teacher  screaming  at 
the  children.  When  she  saw  Sessions,  she 
stopped  yelling  and  stepped  to  the  door  to 
greet  him.  'Ttoesnt  It  smell  terrible  tn  here?" 
Sessions  remarked,  referring  to  the  odious 
paint  fumes.  "Oh  yes,"  the  teacher  replied  in 
a  loud  voice.  "If s  the  children.  They  always 
smeU  that  way — ^Just  like  Uttie  animals." 

Carl  Hansen  once  remarked  that  "the 
greatest  problem  the  schools  face  Is  that 
large  numbers  of  children  are  entering 
school  uneducable."  In  fairness  to  Ban- 
sen,  it  must  be  noted  that  be  did  not  Intend 
to  absolve  teachers  of  the  responsibility  for 
poor  teaching.  But  the  attitude  that  large 
numbers  of  children  are  "uneducable"  gives 
teachers  an  easy  out  if  they  work  where  most 
of  their  students  score  In  the  bottom  fifth 
of  the  nation  on  standardized  reading  tests. 
The  poor  attitudes  of  many  teachers  to- 
ward slum  children  are  fostered  by  tradi- 
tional teacher  training,  which  does  not  give 
them  the  tools  and  methods  they  need  to 
reach  ghetto  children.  "TTie  teachers  find 
themselves  In  a  situation  thst  thetr  training, 
has  taught  them  to  believe  is  atypical,"  says 
John    D.    Howard,    prtsctpal    ot    a    ghetto 
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elementary  school  where  the  Passow  re- 
searchers were  astonished  to  And  that  chil- 
dren were  doing  far  better  In  reading  than 
many  schools  In  middle-class  areas.  "They 
stand  m  front  of  a  class  where  most  of  the 
students  are  far  below  where  they  should  be. 
and  they  don't  Itnow  what  to  do." 

The  Washington  schools  have  a  provincial 
teaching  staff.  More  than  half  of  the  new 
teachers  hired  each  year  come  from  D.C. 
Teachers  College,  which  Is  operated  by  the 
public  school  system.  Another  hefty  chunk 
of  the  new  teachers  comes  from  southern 
Negro  teachers  colleges — most  of  them  the 
starving  stepchildren  of  de  facto  segregated 
state  systems  of  higher  education.  The  teach- 
ing staff  is  nearly  80  per  cent  Negro.  Al- 
though It  might  be  expected  that  a  pre- 
dominantly Negro  teaching  staff  would  re- 
duce some  antagonisms  between  the  schools 
and  ghetto  communities,  in  fact  some  Negro 
teachers  who  are  one  generation  away  from 
the  ghetto  are  extremely  contemptuous  of 
sliun  children.  "I  got  out  myself,"  says  one 
teacher.  "I  don't  see  why  these  kids  deserve 
*ny  more  help  than  I  got." 

Passow  concluded  that  the  need  to  up- 
grade the  competence  of  the  teaching  staff 
Is  the  most  urgent  problem  the  school  system 
must  face.  He  recommended  that  teachers  be 
released  20  to  30  per  cent  of  their  time  each 
week  for  in-service  training.  "I'm  not  talking 
about  In-service  training  in  some  college 
classroom,"  Passow  says,  "but  training  In  the 
schools  that  deals  with  the  immediate  prob- 
lems teachers  are  facing  in  the  classroom. 
The  school  system  should  make  every  effort 
to  persuade  colleges  across  the  country  to 
establish  student-teaching  programs  in  the 
nation's  capital.  These  might  be  coordinated 
with  in-service  programs  for  experienced 
teachers." 

The  school  system  Itself  is  already  operat- 
ing an  admirable  model  for  such  a  program — 
the  Cardozo  Project  in  Urban  Teaching. 
Under  the  Cardozo  project — which  served  as 
a  model  for  the  national  Teacher  Corps — 
students  working  toward  a  Master  of  Arts 
and  Teaching  degree  at  Howard  University 
spend  an  Internship  developing  new  curricula 
and  instructional  materials  for  their  classes 
under  the  supervision  of  a  master  teacher. 
The  Cardozo  project  opened  its  internships 
to  experienced  teachers  In  the  system 
this  year  but  received  a  less-than-enthusl- 
astlc  respKjnse.  "I  guess  most  of  the  teachers 
think  they  know  everything  there  Is  to  know 
about  teaching,"  says  former  project  direc- 
tor Larry  Cuban.  "They  weren't  exactly  beat- 
ing down  our  doors." 

The  teachers  themselves  may  attempt  to 
stymie  the  kind  of  in-service  training  Passow 
has  in  mind.  Washington  Teachers  Union 
President  William  H.  Simons  issued  a  warn- 
ing blast  when  he  said,  "The  union  takes 
strong  excepUon  to  the  implication  [In  the 
Passow  report]  that  the  District  schools  have 
a  large  number  of  unsatisfactory  teachers." 
The  union,  a  local  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers,  won  collective  bargaining 
rights  In  an  election  last  spring  and  is  Just 
beginning  to  flex  its  muscles. 

Just  how  much  clout  the  Teachers  Union 
will  wield  in  Washington  remains  to  be  seen 
because  of  the  peculiar  financial  relationship 
with  Congress,  which  determines  teachers' 
salaries.  The  present  starting  salary  of  $5,840 
compares  reasonably  well  with  the  Washing- 
ton suburbs,  but  is  far  below  settlements 
achieved  after  teachers'  strikes  this  year  in 
New  Tork  and  Detroit.  Salaries  are  even 
poorer  for  experienced  teachers,  who  may 
make  several  thousand  dollars  less  than 
their  counterparts  in  the  suburbs.  Contract 
negotiations  between  the  board  and  the 
union,  which  went  smoothly  this  year,  may 
have  been  a  deceptive  prelude  to  next  year. 
"You  think  we  can't  strike  the  Congress 
next  fall?"  says  one  \inlon  representative. 
"Eto  you  suppose  LBJ  and  all  of  the  Congress 
would  like  to  have  schools  closed  In  the  na- 


tion's capital  Just  before  an  election?"  Says 
one  school  official:  "Just  between  you  and 
me,  I  don't  think  the  school  board  and  the 
administration  wovild  be  violently  angry  to 
see  the  teachers  strike  the  Congress.  For 
once.  It  would  place  the  responsibility 
squarely  where  it  belongs." 

Whether  the  union  will  fight  reforms  such 
as  decentralization — as  the  United  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers  is  doing  in  New  York — re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Washington  Is  already  op- 
erating an  advanced  experiment  in  school 
decentralization  In  an  area  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  White  House  known  as  Adams- 
Morgan.  The  Board  of  Education  approved 
the  experiment  so  quickly  last  spring  that 
no  one  had  time  to  prepare  a  murmur  of 
protest.  The  Morgan  Elementary  School  was 
contracted  out  to  Antioch  College  to  be  op- 
erated in  consultation  with  a  community 
school  board.  Antloch's  three-year  contract 
calls  for  the  college  to  take  over  another 
elementary  school  next  year  and  to  begin 
operating  programs  In  a  Junior  high  school. 
The  experiment  was  originally  prop>osed 
by  the  Adams-Morgan  community  council,  an 
alliance  of  low-income  Negroes  who  are  long- 
time residents  of  the  area  and  young  white 
families  who  began  moving  into  the  neigh- 
borhood about  five  years  ago.  The  school 
board  gave  Antioch  a  free  hand  in  its  con- 
tract. Adams-Morgan  is  completely  free  of 
supervision  from  the  regtiiar  departments  of 
the  school  system  in  its  selection  of  person- 
nel and  curriculum  development. 

Principal  Kenneth  Haskins.  a  forty-four- 
year-old  Negro  from  New  York,  was  selected 
to  head  the  school  by  a  Joint  committee  of 
representatives  from  Antioch  and  the  com- 
munity. His  appointment  was  routinely  con- 
firmed by  the  Board  of  Education.  Several 
candidates  for  the  principal's  Job  expressed 
varying  degrees  of  amazement  when  they  ar- 
rived at  the  school  and  found  they  were  to 
be  interviewed  by  parents  as  well  as  profes- 
sional educators.  Nearly  75  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  at  Morgan  requested  transfers  after 
the  experiment  was  announced  by  the  board — 
a  phenomenon  comparable  to  what  happened 
in  New  York  City  when  teachers  began  mull- 
ing over  the  Implications  of  community  con- 
trol in  widely  publicized  decentralization  ex- 
periments at  Intermediate  School  201  In  Har- 
lem and  in  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville  sec- 
tion of  Brooklyn.  The  unwillingness  of  teach- 
ers to  participate  in  experimental  projects 
involving  greater  community  control  of  the 
schools  raises  the  disturbing  question  o/ 
whether  they  will  be  willing  to  participate 
in  any  programs  aimed  at  changing  tradi- 
tional attitudes  and  methods.  In  Washington, 
strong  administrative  leadership  and  the  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  union — by  no 
means  a  foregone  conclusion — will  be  needed 
to  introduce  innovations  such  as  the  Adams- 
Morgan  plan  on  any  broader  scale. 

The  opening  of  the  Morgan  School  this  fall 
brought  another  potential  conflict  into  the 
open — a  clash  between  Innovative  educators 
who  are  trying  to  reach  ghetto  students  in 
new  ways  and  ghetto  parents  who  are  pri- 
marily concerned  that  their  children  learn 
the  three  Rs.  Parents  at  Morgan  were  an- 
noyed when  an  Antioch  staff  member  told 
children  they  had  to  attend  school  only  as 
long  as  they  were  Interested.  When  some 
fifth  and  sixth-graders  went  home  for  the 
day,  parents  were — as  one  teacher  put  it — 
"pretty  unhappy."  HaskJn«  is  sensitive  to  the 
problem,  noting  that  "many  Negro  parents  in 
the  slums  practice  a  very  traditional  kind 
of  discipline  in  their  homes  and  do  not  un- 
derstand or  approve  of  an  educational  philos- 
ophy that  allow*  as  much  freedom  for  chil- 
dren as  the  one  Antoch  tries  to  Install  In  Its 
teachers.  Their  main  dissatisfaction  with  the 
schools  in  the  paat  has  been  that  their  chil- 
dren haven't  learned  to  read  and  write.  They 
want  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  school  cor- 
rected, but  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  dis- 
putes over  methods.  We  have  an  untested 
relationship  here." 


For  the  Washington  school  system,  the 
only  hope  Uea  in  "imtested  relationships" 
The  tested  relationships  have  failed,  as  they 
have  in  ghetto  areas  of  other  cities.  But  the 
failure  of  public  education  is  particularly 
shameful  in  a  city  filled  with  marble  monu- 
ments proclaiming  that  this  Is,  indeed,  "the 
greatest  country  on  earth."  The  Passow  re- 
port sums  up  the  situation  succinctly: 

"Washington  is  not  Just  another  troubled 
large  city;  it  Is  the  nation's  capital  and  its 
International  center.  The  District  schooU 
cannot  be  treated  as  Just  another  school  sys- 
tem, different  only  in  that  its  patrons  are 
without  vote  and  that  it  is  subjected  to 
greater  'federal  control.'  America's  cities  are 
in  crisis  and  turmoil  and  Washington  is  one 
of  those  cities,  but  It  is  much  more  to  the 
nation.  Schools  alone  cannot  resolve  the 
problem  of  the  cities  but,  without  adequate 
education,  there  is  little  hope  of  alleviating 
the  difficulties  metropolitan  areas  face.  What 
better  place  Is  there  for  the  nation  to  tackle 
its  urban  problems  than  in  the  city  which 
houses  lU  national  and  international  lead- 
ers?" 

NEW   StrPEHnmtNDENT   roR   BISTRier   OF 
COLTTMBIA    SCHOOLS 

William  R.  Manning,  forty-four,  a  white 
school  superintendent  from  Lansing,  Michi- 
gan, was  selected  as  Washington's  next  super- 
intendent In  an  angry,  chaotic  meeting  at 
the  end  of  October. 

The  meeting  was  disrupted  by  demonstra- 
tors ranging  from  Negro  militants  to  members 
of  the  Greater  Washington  Chapter  of  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action.  They 
charged  that  the  community  had  been  sys- 
tematically excluded  from  the  process  of 
selecting  a  new  superintendent.  Manning's 
appointment  was  supported  by  only  five  of 
the  nine  board  members,  some  of  whcon  bad 
wanted  to  appoint  Acting  Superintendent 
Benjamin  J.  Henley,  a  Negro,  on  a  permanent 
basis.  The  fact  that  a  Negro  was  passed  over 
in  the  process  of  selecting  Manning  will  not 
help  his  relations  with  the  more  militant 
elements  of  the  Negro  community.  But  Julius 
W.  Hobson,  leader  of  the  demonstrators  at 
the  meeting,  emphasized  that  his  quarrel  was 
not  with  Manning's  qualifications  or  his  race, 
but  with  the  way  the  board  picked  him.  If 
the  Senate  approves  a  biU  that  will  give 
Washington  an  elected  school  board,  as  it  is 
expected  to,  Hobson  pledged  that  candidates 
will  run  on  a  "get  rid  of  Manning"  platform. 
Two  court  suits  have  already  been  filed  by 
civil  rights  leaders  to  declare  the  appoint- 
ment null. 

Manning's  appointment  was  also  opposed 
by  the  Washington  Teachers  Union,  and  some 
of  his  immediate  problems  may  arise  from 
a  staff  that  resented  Henley's  being  passed 
over.  But  Manning  was  expected  to  formally 
accept  the  appointment  after  notifying  his 
board  of  education  In  Lansing,  "I  feel  a  sense 
of  dedication,"  he  said,  "to  help  solve  some 
of  the  problems  facing  our  great  urban  cen- 
ters." 


THE  PASSING  OF  FRANCIS 
CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kupferman]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
outstanding  figure  of  the  20th  century 
and  one  of  my  leading  constituents  has 
passed  on. 

Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  whose 
career  encompassed  an  era  In  New  York 
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City,  achieved  so  great  a  place  in  lay  and 
religious  history  much  bcrond  our  power 
to  add  or  detract. 

I  will  merely  acknowledge  the  deep 
sadness  at  the  loss  and  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  survey  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  3,  1967,  which 
details  the  tremendous  record  of  a  lead- 
er. The  article  follows: 
Pran CIS  J.  Spkixman  :  Nrw  York  Aschbisrop 
Aim  Dean  op  Amekicai*  CAXiniTAi,s 
(By  Alden  Whitman) 
Frotn  1930,  when  be  was  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York.  Francis  Joseph  Spell- 
man  was   a  pre-eminent  leader  of  the  na- 
tion's 45  i"M"'^"  Roman  Catholics. 

He  was  the  best-known,  most  widely  trav- 
eled and  moet  publicized  meniber  o(  the 
American  hierarchy  of  about  260  prelates; 
and  of  the  six  American  cardinals  he  was  the 
dean  as  well  as  the  first  among  equals.  He 
dominated  his  church  In  the  United  States 
as  no  other  person  had,  bo  much  so  that  be 
was  often  thought  of  as  a  kind  of  American 
pope. 

The  brilliant  career  of  a  small-town  gro- 
cer's son  whose  forebears  came  from  Ireland 
bad  two  undeniable  peaks  amid  a  score  or 
more  of  high  points.  The  first,  coinciding 
with  the  pontificate  of  Plus  xn  from  1038  to 
1958,  raised  him  to  membership  in  the  Col- 
lege of  CardlnAls.  brought  bim  extraordinary 
influence  in  the  Vatican  and  made  blm  a 
personage  In  the  United  States. 

The  second  peak  occurred  In  1966,  when  he 
was  ho«t  to  Pope  Paul  VI  on  the  Pontiff's 
epochal  peace  mission  to  the  United  Nations 
and  visit  to  New  York.  The  Pope's  many  per- 
sonal accolades,  bestowed  throughout  tbe 
visit,  were  visible  signs  of  bis  approval  of 
Cardinal  Spellman's  Imposing  accompUsb- 
menta. 

Many  of  these  accomplishments  were  tan- 
gible— tbe  new  churches,  schools  and  hospi- 
tals buUt  for  a  congregation  that  since  1939 
has  doubled  to  almost  two  million.  The 
Cardinal's  brick  and  mortar,  valued  at  more 
than  a  half-bllUon  doUars,  was  spread  over 
an  archdiocese  of  4,717  square  miles.  This 
Included  Staten  Island,  Manhattan  and  tbe 
Bronx  in  New  York  City  plus  Westchester, 
Putnam,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Rockland,  Sulli- 
van and  Ulster  Counties.  (The  Brooklyn  Dio- 
cese, over  which  Cardinal  Spellman  bad  no 
canonical  authority,  covers  Queens  and 
Brooklyn,  wltb  a  total  Catholic  population 
of  more  than  1.5  mUllon.  Because  many  peo- 
ple did  not  realize  that  there  were  two  dio- 
ceses in  New  Yock  City,  it  was  often  beUeved 
that  the  Cardinal's  Jurisdiction  was  more  ex- 
tensive than  It  actuaUy  was.) 

The  Cardinal's  prominence  and  preemi- 
nence in  CathoUc  and  American  life  arose 
from  a  conablnatlon  of  related  drcum- 
stanccB.  These  included  his  pervasive  power 
In  tbe  Vatican,  especially  In  the  reign  of  bis 
close  friend,  Pius  XII;  the  untold  wealth  ot 
bis  see  and  its  location  at  the  communica- 
tions center  of  tbe  United  States;  the  mil- 
lions he  coUected  yearly  for  the  pap«l  tress- 
ury:  the  number  of  American  bishops  UMl 
cardinals  elevated  frotn  axaatig  his  proteges 
and  on  his  recommendation;  his  posonal  as- 
sociations and  his  network  of  friendships  at 
the  uppermost  levels  of  American  Govern- 
ment, society,  business.  Industry  and  bank- 
ing; bis  extraordinary  skill  as  a  behind-the- 
scenes  diplomat;  bis  key  position  as  Mili- 
tary Vicar  to  tbe  Armed  Forces;  the  tireless 
care  wltb  wblcb  be  attended  his  cburcbly 
duties;   and,  of  course,  bis  peraonaUty. 

XNHAIfCB)    nCPOKTAirCX 

In  addition,  tbe  emergence  of  Catholics 
to  a  new  and  more  accepted  position  in 
American  society  and  tbe  vastly  Increased 
role  of  United  States  Catholics  In  their 
global  church  tended  to  enhance  tbe  Cardi- 
nal's importeDM  and  tite  rw^MCt  be  w«« 
aococdad. 


On  tbe  wbflte  the  Oardtnal  exetdsad  tats 
influence  unobtmslTely,  making  his  view* 
and  desires  known  through  others.  Be,  ot 
course,  spoke  out  train  ttsoe  to  tlma — on 
Federal  aid  to  pMOctrtsl  aehools,  on  motton 
pictures  sod  on  OosBmunlsm.  On  some  o< 
these  occasions  be  geimatsd  controvcniy: 
his  acerbic  dlqiute  with  Mn.  Ftmnklln  D. 
Roosevelt  over  state-church  relations;  his 
calls  to  boycott  certain  films  ss  aalsclo\is  or 
sacrUlglous;  bis  endorsement  ot  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy's  antl-Oommunlsm;  his 
t»«aking  of  a  gravediggers'  strike  and  bis 
support  of  United  States  Involvement  In 
Vietnam- 
Much  of  the  acute  public  controversy  over 
the  Cardinal  occurred  in  bis  early  archiepls- 
copal  years.  He  acquired  the  reputation  then 
of  belivg  a  social  and  p<dltlcal  ccAsenrattTe. 
and  this  tended  to  obscure  his  liberal  state- 
ments on  racial  discrimination  and  anti- 
Semitism. 

The  Cardinal  traveled  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles,  many  of  them  as  bead  of  tbe 
Military  Ordinariate.  This  was,  in  effect,  a 
second  archdiocese  that  extended  all  over 
the  world,  wherever  American  troops  were 
stationed.  Beginning  with  World  War  n,  tbe 
Cardinal  visited  training  camps,  fleets  at  sea. 
air  forces  at  their  bases,  fighting  fronts.  It 
was  his  custom  to  pass  the  Christmas  season 
with  troops  overseas.  These  personal  visits, 
the  Cardinal's  battlefield  masses  and  his 
supervision  of  nearly  2,000  Catholic  chaplains 
brought  the  church  to  a  great  number  of 
American  youths.  Including  many  reared  to 
be  suspicious  of  Catholicism. 

The  Cardinal's  activity.  In  an  Indirect 
way,  helped  generate  an  increasing  toleration 
for  his  church.  At  the  same  time  he  widened 
his  friendships  among  high-ranking  military 
men,  a  great  many  of  whom  on  their  visits 
to  New  York  regularly  "checked  In"  at  452 
Madison  Avenue,  the  Cardinal's  residence, 
for  luncheon  or  conversation. 

A  genuinely  warm  and  friendly  man. 
Cardinal  Spellman  possessed  a  gentle  smile 
and  sly  Irish  wit.  These  attributes  endeared 
him  to  important  people  In  ecclesiastical  and 
temporal  life — among  them  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  He  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
"favorite  bishop"  who  help>ed  to  bring  about 
a  rapprochement  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  United  States  in  1939. 

He  was  also  on  amicable  terms  wltb  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman.  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson. 

The  Cardinal  was  a  gregarious  man,  at 
home  with  a  great  variety  of  persons.  This 
characteristic  pu^ed  some  of  his  friends, 
who  could  not  understand  bow  he  could 
enjoy,  seemingly  equally,  the  company  of  a 
serious  Intellectual  and  that  of  a  fun-loving, 
yacht-owning  lawyer. 

DEUCBTKD  IM   XNPOSMAIJrT 

The  fact  was  that  tbe  Cardinal  deUgtated 
in  the  rare  moments  of  informality  that  his 
jxisltlon  alTcwded.  These  were  the  tlmss  b« 
could  sit  and  chat  with  cdd  school  and  family 
friends,  to  whom,  he  was  either  Frank  or 
Sptily.  Such  occasions  were  an  echo  from  his 
youth  or  his  lees  burdened  Roman  days. 

He  enjoyed  listening  to  songs,  Irish  ballads 
in  partlcnlsr.  A  favorite  was  "Danny  Boy," 
and  a  mraisignor  on  hU  stall,  possceaed  of  a 
good  tenor,  was  often  called  npon  to  sing 
it  and  other  sentimental  lilts 

Tbe  Cardinal  was  rsa«Iy  without  guests 
for  breakfast,  luncheon  or  supper  at  tbe 
large  oval  table  In  bis  dining  room.  In  tbe 
course  of  a  week  be  talked  to  diplomats, 
travelers,  men  oi  affairs,  potential  contriba- 
ton  to  charitable  causes  and  others  whose 
knowledge  or  expertise  might  somehow  be 
useful. 

These  gatherings  were  seapcely  ever  solemn, 
for  the  Cardinal  had  a  spontaneoos  humor. 
He  could  turn  a  phrase  or  make  a  saUy.  His 
accent,  even  after  years  In  Italy  and  New 
Tork.    betrmyed    Its    >IaMa<^T]Betta    origin. 


"Itew  Torken  stUl  thUik  I  speak  Knghsh 
wltb  a  foreign  accent,"  be  said  attar  3&  y« 
aa  head  of  tbe  archdlooesa. 

Tha  Cardinal  was  a  tlxelasf 
day  began  at  7  KM.  or  earlier  with  maaa  in 
bla  private,  oak-paneled  chapd  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  residence;  It  often  ended  at  mid- 
night or  later.  (Uke  all  priests,  he  devoted 
an  boor  a  day  to  saying  his  oiBea.)  Althoocb 
be  delegated  many  responsibilities  to  mem- 
bers of  bis  staff  azid  aflkcials  of  the  Chancery, 
Iw  was  personally  Involved  In  most  dloceasua 
activities.  For  example,  be  appeared  tor  years 
at  every  Catholic  college  commencement  in 
the  archdiocese,  handed  oat  tbe  diplomas 
that  be  had  signed  and  shook  bands  with 
each  graduate  and  bis  parttits.  For  good 
measure  he  sonnet  Unes  took  In  a  couple  of 
high  school  graduations. 

The  public  saw  the  Cardinal  most  fre- 
qumtly  as  a  ceremonls]  figure — presiding  at 
tbe  10  A.M.  Sunday  mass  at  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral,  reviewing  parades  frotn  the  catbe- 
drsa  stejys  facing  Fifth  Avenue,  appearing  at 
school  conunencements,  cornerstone-layings, 
parish  events,  formal  Itincbeona,  dinners  and 
charity  affairs.  At  these  times  be  seemed  al- 
most swallowed  up  in  the  Renaissance  mag- 
nificence of  bis  clerical  robes,  an  Impression 
that  his  stature  of  just  over  &  feet  accen- 
tuated. 

But  what  was  memorable  amid  the  opu- 
lence of  the  Cardinal's  garb  was  his  face.  It 
was  round,  benign,  shining,  alntoet  cherubic. 
Tbe  forehead  was  high,  tbe  ears  large,  tbe 
nose  a  mite  pointed,  and  tbe  dark  blue  eyes, 
peering  through  old-fashioned  rimless  spec- 
tacles, were  steady.  The  face  conveyed  a  sense 
uf  cheerfulness  that  even  long  hours  of  cere- 
mony rarely  seemed  to  duU. 

CASSOCK   AJtB   KHAXT 

The  Cardinal's  unaustere  demeanor  waa 
best  complemented  when  he  dressed  In  un- 
adorned black,  which  he  did  aa  often  as  be 
could.  In  a  bouse  cassock  he  was  indistin- 
guishable from  a  rotund  parish  priest.  For 
blB  walks,  which  he  took  almost  nightly  in 
his  younger  years,  he  also  dressed  In  black. 
As  a  stroller,  the  Cardinal  was  known  to 
hundreds  of  policemen  and  taxlcab  drivers, 
who  singled  him  out  from  other  priests  be- 
cause of  his  face. 

On  his  trips  to  troop  concentrations  he 
dressed  In  his  khaki  uniform  as  a  mlUtary 
vicar,  but  be  often  wore  bis  shirt  collar  open 
and  sported  an  overseas  cap.  He  Uked  to 
mingle  and  banter  with  service  men  and 
women. 

Once,  In  tbe  early  days  of  World  War  n,  a 
G.I.  said  to  blm,  "How  come.  Archbishop. 
that  you're  not  a  cardinal?" 

"Our  T.O.  calls  for  70,"  the  prelate  replied, 
"but  promotlone  have  been  froeen  during  the 
war." 

Informal  occasions  suited  the  Cardinal. 
After  a  dedication  or  other  ceremony  at  a 
church  or  school,  when  he  put  aside  his  robes, 
he  could  be  the  Jolllest  and  most  exnberant 
person  present.  His  natural  affability  also 
shone  at  luncheons  at  the  residence.  Over 
the  years  these  brought  leading  Protestants 
and  Jews  Into  touch  with  Cath<rtic  clergy  and 
laity  and  thus  played  a  significant  part  In  tbe 
Cardinal's  perswial  ecnmentem.  At  these  re- 
pasts be  was  relsxed  and  humorous,  a  de- 
lightful host,  according  to  those  wbo  sat  at 
his  table. 

Another  aspect  of  tbe  Cardinal's  human- 
ness  was  his  fortnightly  session  with  mem- 
bers of  the  laity  beset  by  troubles.  On  a  typi- 
cal such  day  a  dozen  persons  visited  him  at 
16-minute  intervals  in  the  long  drawing  room 
on  the  first  floor  of  tbe  residence.  There  oould 
be  a  mother  whose  son  was  in  dUBeulty,  a 
father  seeking  help  for  an  ailing  daughter. 
an  elderty  person  wanting  admittance  to  a 
Catholic  home. 

The  Cardinal  was  a  sympathetic  listener, 
quick  to  dispel  his  visitor^  awe.  At  the  end 
at  the  talk  be  was  nkely  to  help  the  guest 
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wltb  bis  coat,  walk  him  to  tbe  door  and  part 
wltb  a  handshake. 

In  matters  of  charity  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  generous  to  a  fault.  Visiting  another 
bishop's  diocese,  he  almost  always  left  a  check 
for  a  worthy  cause.  Passing  through  Genoa 
once,  be  pressed  a  check  for  (1,000  on  Its 
astonished  Ordinary.  Other  clergymen,  re- 
cipients of  his  bounty,  looked  upon  blm  as 
something  of  a  Santa  Glaus.  On  bis  75th 
birthday  be  made  a  gift  of  $75,000  to  Pope 
Paul  VI  for  a  papal  charity.  And  there  was 
$10,000  here  and  $10,000  there  for  other  pub- 
lic or  noncburch  funds. 

Criticism  of  Cardinal  Spellman,  In  the 
church  and  outside  It,  amounted  to  a  small 
Industry.  Although  he  was  generously  praised 
for  his  piety,  his  charity,  his  building  pro- 
gram and  for  helping  to  bring  Catholics  more 
into  the  mainstream  of  American  life,  his 
critics  called  him  narrow  in  his  outlook  and 
halting  In  his  leadership.  He  Inspired,  they 
said,  a  theological  alrlessness  in  the  American 
chvurch. 

Conservative  was  the  word  most  frequently 
employed  by  the  Cardinal's  critics.  His  voice. 
It  was  said,  was  unmistakably  clear  in  con- 
demning movies  and  plays  that  he  disliked, 
but  less  vehement  on  such  social  issues  as 
political  corruption   and   slum   housing. 

Of  the  few  occasions  on  which  he  appeared 
In  the  cathedral  pulpit,  three  were  attacks  on 
Communism,  one  was  a  call  to  boycott  so- 
called  Indecent  movies,  one  marked  his  acces- 
sion as  archbishop  and  anot'.ier  welcomed  an 
apostolic  delegate  to  the  United  States.  This 
record,  critics  said,  did  not  reflect  the  cur- 
rents of  concern  In  the  world. 

Rather  than  displaying  largeness  of  mind 
In  confronting  the  touchstone  public  and 
church  Issues  of  his  time.  Cardinal  Spellman 
concentrated,  according  to  his  critics,  on 
buttressing  rigid  attitudes  on  morals,  divorce, 
birth  control,  mixed  marriages  and  Ameri- 
canism. 

Complex  political,  economic  and  moral  is- 
sues, critics  asserted,  were  turned  into  easy 
choices  between  good  and  evil,  patriotism 
and  treachery.  "The  only  grave  sins  the  Car- 
dinal recognizes  are  Hollywood  sex  and  Com- 
munism," one  critic  remarked. 

The  Cardinal's  critics  conceded,  however, 
that  he  did  Indeed  issue  statements  or  make 
speeches  about  racial  equality,  social  Justice 
and  Interfalth  goodwill.  But  what  was  lack- 
ing, they  Instlsted,  was  vigorous,  crusading 
leadership.  He  was  too  prudent,  too  bland,  too 
soft,  it  was  charged,  and  not  basically  In- 
terested In  such  matters  as  the  social 
encyclicals   of  Pope  John   XXni. 

Critics  also  made  much  of  the  Cardinal's 
publicly  Inactive  role  In  Vatican  Council  n. 
He  was  out  of  general  sympathy  with  Its 
alms,  it  was  said,  even  though  he  contributed 
to  financing  it.  The  Cardinal  had  slight  In- 
fluence, some  observers  said,  spoke  seldom 
and  supported  liberal  proposals  only  spar- 
ingly. Theological  points  propounded  by  pro- 
gressive prelates  did  not  capture  his  In- 
terest, it  was  said. 

In  the  Council  sessions  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  on  the  record  as  opposing  a  plan  for  a 
ministry  of  deacons,  possibly  Including  mar- 
ried men.  He  was  against  the  doctrine  of 
coUeglallty,  the  idea  that  the  college  of 
bishoi>s  share  church  government  with  the 
Pope.  He  also  opposed  a  softening  of  the 
Catholic  stand  on  mixed  marriages;  and  he 
expressed  strong  reservations  about  an  ap- 
proving reference  to  conscientious  objection 
m  the  decree  on  the  Church  In  the  Modern 
World. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardinal  was  on 
the  Central  Preparator  Commission  for  the 
Council,  a  member  of  its  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  CovmcU  of  the  Presidency, 
the  highest  Council  body.  He  was  credited 
with  helping  to  bring  the  religious  liberty 
sUtement  to  a  vote  when  it  was  being  am- 
bushed by  ultraconservatlves  In  1965.  He  also 


worked  for  a  strong  declaration  exculpating 
Jews  collectively  from  the  age-old  charge 
of  delcide. 

In  the  view  of  some  observers,  the  Cardinal 
shifted  from  conservatism  to  a  mild  liberal- 
ism in  the  Council  session.  In  1963,  It  was 
noted,  the  Cardinal  took  to  Rome  as  his 
personal  theological  adviser  the  Rev.  John 
Courtney  Murray,  a  Jesuit  once  excluded 
from  Council  matters  for  his  liberal  views  on 
state-church  relations.  In  this  sense  the  Car- 
dinal was  an  unpredictable  conservative. 

Cardinal  Spellman's  defenders,  for  their 
part,  said  that  his  lack  of  flamboyance  did 
not  imply  Ineffectiveness  In  keeping  the 
church  In  step  with  the  times  or  passivity 
in  promoting  Interfalth  goodwill  and  social 
goals. 

"The  Boss,"  said  one  priest,  using  the  nick- 
name by  which  the  Cardinal  was  universally 
known  In  his  archdiocese,  "did  not  believe 
In  change  Just  to  change,  nor  did  he  believe 
in  thrashing  out  church  problems  In  public. 
He  preferred  to  work  quietly  In  tbe  back- 
ground, encouraging  change  when  and  where 
it  would  do  the  most  good." 

This  priest  suggested  that  the  Cardinal 
was  also  a  traditionalist.  "The  Imprint  on 
him  from  the  church  and  its  liturgy  as  he 
experienced  them  In  bis  formative  years  was 
very  strong.  You  would  not  expect  him  In 
his  late  years  to  become  a  flaming  liberal," 
he  said. 

CONTEXT    OP    HISTORY 

Another  priest,  sympatheUc  to  the  Cardi- 
nal, said  that  he  should  be  viewed  In  the 
context  of  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
In  this  country. 

"The  American  church  was  shaped  by  a 
strong  Irish  component,  fresh  from  persecu- 
tion In  Ireland,"  the  priest  said.  "It  was 
fiercely  self-protective,  preoccupied  with 
maintaining  doctrinal  purity  and  attaining 
a  measure  of  social  respectability. 

"The  Cardinal,  with  his  Irish  background, 
was  molded  by  this  history  so  that  his  Ca- 
tholicism was  more  akin  to  strait-laced  Irish 
Catholicism  than  it  was  to  the  more  easy- 
going Catholicism  of  the  church  in  Prance 
or  Italy." 

Another  priest  who  observed  the  Cardinal's 
theology  and  politics  for  many  years  sununed 
him  up  by  sajrlng:  "He  was  basically  more 
Puritan  than  Catholic." 

In  his  own  archdioceses  and  through  selec- 
tion of  his  protege  for  church  office,  the 
Cardinal  was  said  to  have  singled  out  men 
of  Irish  background  for  preferment.  In  the 
archdiocese,  priests  said,  there  was  only  one 
bishop  of  Italian  descent  although  tbe  bulk 
of  the  diocesan  population  had  Italian  fore- 
bears. 

Of  the  approximately  30  members  of  the 
American  hierarchy  who  are  said  to  owe 
their  promotions  to  Cardinal  Spellman,  the 
most  conspicuously  controversial  Is  James 
Francis  Cardinal  Mclntyre  of  Los  Angeles. 
Once  chancellor  and  vicar  general  of  the  New 
York  Archdiocese,  Cardinal  Mclntyre  has 
been  a  pronounced  conservative  In  racial  and 
social  matters  on  the  West  Coast. 

On  the  other  band,  the  Cardinal's  friends 
cited  his  interest  In  meeting  the  religious  and 
educational  needs  of  Puerto  Rlcans  in  New 
York.  Newly  ordained  priests  were  sent  to 
Georgetown  University  for  Spanish  studies 
and  to  the  Catholic  University  In  Puerto 
Rico  for  language  and  cultural  Instruction. 
In  addition,  teaching  nuns  and  brothers  re- 
ceived background  training  In  Puerto  Rlco. 

In  temporal  affairs  In  the  city,  state  and 
nation,  the  Cardinal  wielded  a  degree  of  polit- 
ical power  that  was  difficult  to  define  pre- 
cisely. His  residence  and  the  Chancery  across 
Madison  Avenue  were  generally  referred  to  In 
political  circles  as  "the  powerhouse."  It  was 
said  that  Mayors,  Governors  and  sometimes 
Presidents  barkened  to  "word"  from  "the 
powerhouse";  but  doctunented  Instances  of 
this  were  rare  indeed. 
A  priest  cloee  to  the  Cardinal  for  many 


years  said  that  he  exercised  less  political  In- 
fluence than  he  was  given  credit  for, 

"The  Cardinal's  views,  or  rather  the 
church's  attitude,  seep  down,"  this  priest 
said.  "But  the  days  when  'the  powerhouse' 
ran  the  city  went  out  with  the  demise  of 
Tammany  Hall." 

Within  the  chxirch  In  New  York  It  was  con- 
ceded that  the  Cardinal  ran  a  tight  ecclesias- 
tical ship.  Restive  priests  who  ventured  out 
of  line  on  social  and  political  Issues  could 
And  obstacles  In  their  careers.  One  such  was 
the  Rev.  George  Ford,  former  Catholic  chap- 
lain at  Columbia  and  pastor  of  Corpus  Chrlsti 
Church.  Father  Ford,  an  outspoken  political 
liberal  and  ecumenist,  w&b  at  one  time  for- 
bidden to  speak  outside  bis  parish.  The 
Cardinal's  ban,  once  strict,  ceased  to  be  en- 
forced after  a  while,  and  when  Father  FOrd 
retired  as  pastor  he  and  the  Cardinal  were 
on  good  terms. 

OimCTTLT   TO    CAtrCE 

Another  priest  In  disfavor  with  the  Cardi- 
nal was  the  Most  Rev.  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  once 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  New  York  and  now 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  For  some  years  Bishop 
Sheen  was  high  in  the  Cardinal's  esteem,  but, 
according  to  reliable  sources,  he  slipped  In 
a  difference  of  opinion  over  money  raised  for 
Catholic  missionary  work.  Their  poor  rela- 
tions were  an  open  secret. 

Priests  who  dealt  directly  with  the  Cardi- 
nal found  him  difficult  to  gauge. 

"The  Boss  can  be  brusque  and  Impassive 
In  bawling  out  a  subordinate,"  one  priest  re- 
called, "yet  when  the  Interview  Is  over  he  is 
on  his  feet  helping  the  errant  man  Into  his 
overcoat  and  making  pleasantries.  You  never 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  If  a  priest  who 
has  displeased  The  Boss  then  does  something 
he  likes,  he  does  not  hold  tbe  past  against 
him." 

Although  the  Cardinal  was  known  to  be 
displeased  from  time  to  time  with  The  Com- 
monweal, a  liberal  Catholic  magazine,  and 
with  The  Catholic  Worker,  a  monthly  paper, 
he  did  not  Interfere  with  them.  He  could  be 
Irked  by  what  they  printed,  and  subside  after 
a  while  In  seeming  benevolence. 

One  example  Involved  "The  Foundling,"  a 
novel  the  Cardinal  published  in  1961.  The 
signed  review  that  appeared  in  The  Common- 
weal was  quite  unflattering  to  the  Cardinal's 
literary  craftsmanship,  and  he  passed  the 
word  that  the  reviewer  had  forever  Incurred 
great  displeasure.  Fourteen  years  later  the 
reviewer  received  an  award  for  Catholic  Jour- 
nalism. Not  only  did  the  Cardinal  present  the 
citation  publicly,  but  also  he  avowed  pri- 
vately that  the  Journalist  was  a  splendid 
chap. 

As  an  author  of  Inspirational  religious  and 
patriotic  poetry,  Including  "What  America 
Means  to  Me  and  Other  Poems  and  Prayers," 
the  Cardinal  stirred  less  criticism.  The  half- 
million  dollars  In  royalties  from  all  his 
books — they  were  brisk  sellers  in  New  York- 
was  given  to  various  charities. 

Although  the  Cardinal  took  pride  in  his 
writing,  which  he  undertook  In  his  limited 
spare  time  In  the  evenings,  bis  best-known 
hobby  was  philately,  which  he  began  as  a 
seminarian  In  Rome.  His  collection  at  first 
specialized  In  the  United  States  stamps  Issued 
since  1847,  and  then  branched  out  to  Include 
stamps  of  any  country  depicting  persons  or 
scenes  related  to  religion  or  literature. 

His  albums  and  their  thousands  of  stamps 
were  given,  during  the  Cardinal's  life,  to  Regis 
College  in  Weston,  Mass.,  In  memory  of  his 
aunt.  Sister  Mary  Phllomena  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph. 

When  Cardinal  Spellman  was  named  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York  he  announced:  "I  shall 
pray  as  If  everything  depended  on  God.  I 
shall  work  as  if  everything  depended  on  me." 

This  formula,  with  Its  emphasis  on  stren- 
uous practical  activity,  reflected  Francis 
Joeei^  Spellman's  life  and  rise  In  the  church. 

He   was   bom   May  4,    1889,   In  Whitman, 
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Mass.,  a  amall  shoe-manufacturing  town 
southeast  of  Boston.  He  was  tbe  first  of  five 
children  of  William  and  Ellen  Conway  Spell- 
man. His  mother  named  him  for  two  saints — 
Francis  of  Asslsl  and  the  husband  of  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

William's  father,  Patrick,  was  a  boot- 
maker who  had  inomlgrated  from  Ireland. 
Mrs.  Spellman's  father  was  a  farmhand,  also 
an  Inunlgrant  from  Ireland.  Both  families 
lived  In  an  area  with  a  sparse  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, and  they  assimilated  very  quickly 
the  dominant  Yankee  ways  of  thrift  and 
frugality.  Although  Catholics  In  other  parts 
of  the  country  were  then  subject  to  persecu- 
tion, the  Spellmans,  the  Conways  and  their 
co-rellgionlsts  escaped  searing  manifesta- 
tions of  bigotry. 

BXrCCBSSFUI.    ENTERPRISE 

William  Spellman  was  tbe  proprietor  of  a 
"cash  grocery"  when  his  eldest  son  was 
bom.  It  became  such  a  successful  enterprise 
that  he  was  able  to  buy  a  fine  house  set  off 
in  five  acres  of  lawn  and  trees  and  also  to 
expand  bis  store.  Prank  worked  there  in  his 
spare  time  from  the  age  of  8,  selling  provi- 
sions or  delivering  them  In  a  horse-drawn 
wagon. 

His  father  had  a  dry  wit.  "Son,"  he  used  to 
tell  the  boy,  "always  associate  with  i)eople 
smarter  than  yourself,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  finding  them." 

The  father  was  also  a  cautious  man  wltb 
a  penny.  When  bis  son  came  home  one  eve- 
ning from  college  to  announce  that  he  had 
won  a  scholastic  medal,  William  SpeUman's 
comment  was.  "Old  you  put  out  the  light 
downstairs?" 

Frank's  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
indulgent,  gentle  and  easy-going.  A  picture 
of  her  hung  prominently  In  the  Cardinal's 
study,  and  he  established  an  endowment 
fund  In  her  memory  at  Whitman  High 
School. 

As  a  student  In  Whitman,  Frank  was  not 
outstanding,  although  he  won  two  prizes  for 
essays,  one  on  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  and 
the  other  a  suitably  patriotic  collection  of 
Impressions  of  a  visit  to  Washington.  His 
out-of-school  interests  were  photography, 
boxing.  Ice  hockey,  horseshoe-pitching  and 
baseball. 

On  graduating  from  high  school  In  1907 
Prank  was  sent,  largely  at  his  mother's  urg- 
ing, to  Fordbam,  a  Jesuit  college  in  the 
Bronx.  His  four  years  there  were  passed  In- 
consplcuoTisly,  although  he  showed  com- 
petence In  English  composition,  Latin  and 
scientific  studies.  Disappointed  In  not  mak- 
ing the  baseball  team  (he  was  a  good  In- 
fielder  but  a  light  bitter) ,  he  learned  to  play 
tennis.  He  also  tried  his  hand  at  poetry  and 
oratory. 

There  la  no  chronology  of  the  young  man's 
decision  to  study  for  the  priesthood,  nor 
did  the  Cardinal  ever  make  his  reasons  pub- 
lic. The  clearest  account  Is  In  "The  Cardinal 
Spellman  Story,"  an  authorized  biography  by 
the  Rev.  Robert  I.  Cannon,  a  former  Ford- 
ham  president. 

"As  a  student  at  Fordbam,  Frank  Spell- 
man continued  to  be  an  active.  Intelligent 
young  Catholic  wltb  a  layman's  Interest  In 
his  church,"  Father  Cannon  wrote.  "He  was 
reg\Uar  in  his  reception  of  the  sacraments 
and  active  In  tbe  'Partbenlan*  —  the  oldest 
and  most  distinguished  of  the  student 
sodalities.  As  a  sophomore,  he  read  an  essay 
on  'Devotion  to  Mary  in  Modem  Times'  as 
part  of  a  literary  academy  for  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification,  and  in  his  Junior  year  we 
find  him  lUted  as  'sacristan.'  ...  As  far  as  a 
vocation  was  concerned,  he  wsls  content  to 
keep  an  open  mind  and  stay  In  the  state  of 
grace  until  the  senior  retreat  came  around. 
This  opportunity,  he  quietly  determined,  was 
not  to  be  wasted. 

DBCISXON    ON    FBIEaTHOOD 

"Following  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,    he    weighed    every    word    of    ttac 


Foundation  wltb  Its  Inexorable  logic,  and  Uke 
any  generous  youth  of  blameless  life,  be 
came  prepared  to  the  'Meditation  on  tbe 
Kingdom.'  There  be  saw  0\ir  Blessed  Lord  as 
tbe  perfect  Captain  of  men's  aouls,  calling 
for  a  new  crusade  to  win  back  tbe  world  to 
His  Eternal  Father,  «md  bowing  down  with 
his  head  in  bis  hands,  he  whispered,  "Lord, 
I  shall  follow  You  wherever  You  gol'  He 
talked  things  over  with  bis  favorite  scholastic, 
Mr.  Edward  P.  Tlvnan,  S.J.,  who  told  him 
that  he  had  the  required  aptitude  and  if  be  ^ 
made  application,  would,  no  doubt,  receive 
tbe  call  from  bis  Bishop." 

The  day  of  his  graduation  Frank  Spellman 
told  his  parents  that  he  wanted  to  be  a 
priest.  His  mother  was  overjoyed;  bis  father 
asked  only  If  be  were  certain.  On  his  asser- 
tion that  he  was,  the  family  agreed  to  back 
him  In  bis  desire  to  attend  the  North  Ameri- 
can College  In  Rome. 

"In  those  days  you  did  not  have  to  be 
bright  to  go  to  tbe  North  American  Col- 
lege," the  Cardinal  said  In  later  life.  "The 
only  qualification  was  financial." 

That  was  not  quite  tbe  case,  for  he  bad 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  his  clerical  supe- 
riors. Including  the  Most  Rev.  William  O'Con- 
nell.  Archbishop  of  Boston  and  later  a 
cardinal. 

Arriving  In  Rome  In  the  fall  of  1911  wltb 
camera  in  t^and,  Frank  Spellman  donned 
bis  seminarian's  uniform — a  black  cassock 
with  blue  piping  and  buttons  and  a  maroon 
sash — and  went  for  his  Interviews  with  the 
college  officials.  He  did  not  make  a  favor- 
able Impression,  with  the  result  that  for  five 
years  he  was  never  an  officer  of  bis  house,  a 
sacristan  or  a  beadle;  moreover,  be  was  not 
permitted  to  go  for  a  walk  alone. 

If  his  superiors  were  frosty,  the  seminar- 
ian's fellow  students  were  not.  and  he  made 
lifelong  friendships.  He  also  struck  his  stride 
as  a  student,  showed  a  capacity  for  organiza- 
tional leadership  and  developed  prodigious 
memory. 

At  the  same  time  be  made  a  fortunate 
friendship  with  one  of  his  teachers,  Fran- 
cesco Borgonglnl-Duca,  later  to  be  an  in- 
fluential cardinal  and  Vatican  official.  Frank 
Sp>ellman  also  sharpened  bis  Instinctive 
ability  for  pleasing  people  of  high  rank.  Visit- 
ing a  new  cardinal  with  a  group  of  seminar- 
ians, Frank  persuaded  the  dignitary  to  pose 
for  his  camera.  Departing,  he  asked  If  he 
could  call  again  to  deliver  the  finished  photo- 
graphs. The  cardinal  agreed,  and  before  long 
Frank  had  acquired  a  powerful  patron. 

The  seminarian  received  his  doctorate  In 
sacred  theology  after  a  thesis  In  sacramental 
theology  and  was  ordained  a  priest  May  14, 
1916.  He  said  his  first  mass  the  following 
momlng  at  the  Tomb  of  St.  Peter. 

Returning  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Father  Spell- 
man received  a  cool  welcome  from  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  a  crusty,  blxmt  and  powerful 
prelate. 

DtrmS  IN  BOSTON 

In  the  nine  years  that  Father  Spellman 
spent  In  the  Boston  chancery  he  appeared 
never  to  have  been  In  the  Cardinal's  favor. 
Some  students  of  tbe  situation  have  said 
that  there  was  a  clash  of  personalities  be- 
tween a  strong-minded  superior  and  a  young 
man  who  seemed,  to  be  In  a  hurry.  Others 
have  said  that  the  young  priest  lacked  hu- 
mility after  bla  exalted  experiences  In 
Rome. 

In  any  event.  Father  Spellman's  first  ap- 
pointment was  as  chaplain  for  a  home  for 
aged  women.  This  was  followed  by  a  routine 
assignment  as  second  ciirate  at  tbe  Church 
of  All  Saints  In  Roxbury,  where.  In  addition 
to  sick  calls,  parlor  duty  and  preaching  every 
Sunday,  he  was  In  charge  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  the  First  Communion  class,  the  Con- 
firmation class,  tbe  Sunday  school  and  the 
baseball  team. 

With  United  States  entry  Into  World  War  I, 
Father  Spellman  delivered  fervent  patriotic 


speeches  and  received  Cardinal  O'ConneU's 
permission  to  volunteer  as  a  Navy  chaplain. 
Turned  down  by  the  Navy,  he  was  accepted 
by  the  Army  and  was  on  the  point  of  depar- 
ture to  camp  when  Cardinal  O'Connell 
abruptly  ordered  him  to  promote  subscrip- 
tions to  The  Pilot,  tbe  diocesan  newspaper. 

For  tbe  next  four  and  a  half  years  Father 
Spellman  visited  a  different  church  each 
'Sunday,  preaching  at  all  the  masses  and 
drumming  up  sales  of  The  Pilot.  It  was  hum- 
drum work,  and  somewhat  to  relieve  the 
.monotony  and  for  Intellectual  exercise 
^\Father  Spellman  studied  Spanish  and  trans- 
lated Into  English  two  devotional  books  writ- 
ten In  Italian  by  bis  old  professor,  Monslgnor 
Borgonglnl-Duca.  This  endeared  blm  to  the 
monslgnor,  who,  at  an  opportune  time,  was 
able  to  get  Father  Spellman  out  of  Boston. 

Meantime,  be  had  become  a  general 
handjrman  on  The  Pilot,  reading  proofs  and 
writing  headlines  and  an  occasional  editorial. 
In  1922  be  was  made  an  assistant  In  the 
chancery,  where  he  studied  accounting  and 
canon  law  and  gained  experience  In  the  pro- 
cedures of  diocesan  administration.  He  ap- 
parently did  not  please  his  cardinal,  how- 
ever, for  be  was  demoted  to  archivist  and 
given  an  office  In  the  basement  of  the  chan- 
cery office.  However,  he  was  able  to  Joke  about 
bis  dull  estate. 

Tbe  turning  point  In  Father  Spellman's 
career  came  In  1926 — a  Jubilee  Year  In  Rome. 
Cardinal  O'Connell  and  bis  chancellor,  Msgr. 
Richard  J.  Haberlln,  led  a  pilgrimage  of  Bos- 
ton Catholics  to  the  Eternal  City  early  In  the 
year.  While  tbe  chancellor  was  away  his 
brother  died,  and  Father  Spellman  comforted 
the  family. 

The  chancellor,  on  his  ret\im,  thanked  the 
young  priest  and  asked  what  he  could  do  to 
repay  his  kindness.  Father  SpeUman  replied 
that  he  would  like  to  go  to  Rome  on  bis  sec- 
ond pUgrlmage.  Monslgnor  Haberlln  was  able 
to  arrange  this,  and  Father  Spellman  sailed 
for  Italy  as  secretary  to  the  bishop  leading 
the  pilgrims — over  the  bishop's  protests. 

CBZrrKD   BT    FORMER   TKACKEX 

When  tbe  party  arrived  In  Borne  there  was 
an  Immediate  and  dramatic  change  In  Father 
Spellman's  status,  for  on  hand  to  greet  him 
at  the  railroad  station  was  Monslgnor  Bor- 
gonglnl-Duca of  tbe  Vatican  Secretariat  of 
State,  his  former  teacher  whose  works  he  had 
translated.  The  monslgnor  made  It  plain  to 
tbe  Boston  bishop  and  to  the  pilgrims  that 
Father  Spellman  was  his  friend. 

In  the  course  of  tbe  pilgrimage  Father 
Spellman  was  introduced  to  Pope  Plus  XI  and 
pleased  him  by  translating  several  of  his  ad- 
dresses to  pilgrim  groups.  Also  during  the 
visit,  Monslgnor  Borgonglnl-Duca  arranged 
for  Father  Spellman  to  take  charge  of  a  play- 
ground project  m  Rome  that  had  been  Inl- 
Uated  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  The  ap- 
pointment was  conflrmed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self and  Father  Spellman  was  effectively  de- 
tached from  the  Boston  Archdiocese  for  tbe 
next  seven  years. 

Techmcally,  Father  Spellman  was  made  an 
attach^  in  the  first  secUon  of  tbe  Vatican 
Secretariat  of  State — the  first  American  to 
hold  such  a  Job.  There  he  enlarged  his  circle 
of  friendships  to  Include  Pleta-o  Cardinal 
Gasparrl,  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  weU  as 
other  members  of  the  Roman  CurU,  or  gov- 
erning body  of  the  church. 

Father  Spellman's  playgroxmd  duties  were 
not  so  onerous  that  he  could  not  spMul  a 
part  of  each  day  in  the  Secretariat  of  SUte. 
When  prominent  Americans  came  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Pope,  It  was  Father  Spell- 
man who  made  the  arrangements  and  who 
came  Into  contact  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy In  Rome. 

Among  the  Americans  In  Rome  with  whom 
the  black-haired,  good-looking  priest  be- 
came intimate  were  the  Nicholas  F.  Bradys 
who  owned  a  villa,  Oasa  del  Sole,  on  Janlcu- 
lum  mu.  Nicholas  and  Genevieve  Brady  were 
Immensely  wetatby  and  immensely  Intereeted 
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In  i>artaklng  of  the  Vatican's  social  life.  To 
their  villa  came  all  the  Important  cardinals, 
and  through  one  of  them,  John  Cardinal 
Bonzano,  Father  Spellman. 

Very  shortly  Pother  Si>eIIman  was  the 
Bradys'  private  chaplain  and  good  fMend. 
"After  mass  in  the  morning,  I  play  tennis 
with  Mr.  Brady  and  then  take  a  shower  and 
get  to  work  at  10:30  or  11,"  Father  Spellman 
wrote  his  family  at  the  time.  "It  does  him 
good  and  I  am  certain  it  does  me  worlds  of 
good." 

Another  letter  to  Whitman,  Mass.,  re- 
ported: 

"Yesterday  Cardinal  Gasparri,  Monsignor 
Borgonglnl,  Monsignor  Plzzardo  and  Mr. 
Brady  and  I  had  a  ISO-mile  ride  In  the  coun- 
try .  .  .  We  all  had  a  great  time. 

'T  suggested  to  Mr.  Brady  to  give  Cardinal 
Gasparri  a  new  Chrysler  Llmovtsine  82  and  he 
said  'Sure.'  Both  Mr.  Brady  and  the  Cardinal 
are  deUghted." 

Somewhat  later  Father  Spellman  obtained 
three  Graham-Paige  motor  cars  for  the  Pope 
through  a  former  classmate  at  Fordham. 

Three  years  after  bis  arrival  at  the  Vati- 
can, Father  Spellman  became  a  monsignor 
and  then,  later,  a  domestic  prelate.  Mean- 
while, be  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  John 
J.  Raskob,  the  American  industrialist,  and 
had  persuaded  him  to  give  $45,000  for  a  papal 
project.  For  this  he  was  personally  com- 
mended by  the  Pope. 

In  1920  Monsignor  Spellman  met  Msgr. 
Eugenlo  Paeelll,  then  the  Papal  Nuncio  in 
Berlin  and  later  to  be  a  cardinal  and  Pope 
Plus  XII.  "He  Is  a  wonderful  man,"  Monsig- 
nor Spellman  wrote  of  their  first  meeting. 

The  friendship  that  developed  was  pro- 
found. After  Monsignor  Paeelll  returned  to 
Rome  as  Vatican  Secretary  of  State,  he  and 
Monsignor  Spellman  spent  their  vacations 
together  In  Switzerland,  and,  of  course,  the 
two  men  saw  much  of  each  other  through 
their  duties  in  the  church. 

Over  the  years  the  friendship  flourished. 
It  was  Eug^enio  Paeelll  who  consecrated 
Monsignor  Spellman  a  bishop,  who  appointed 
him  Archbishop  of  New  York  and  who  named 
him  a  cardinal,  bestowing  upon  him  his  own 
red  hat.  As  Pope  Plus  XII  he  recognized  his 
friend  as  the  chief  American  cardinal.  When 
Cardinal  Spellman  had  Vatican  bvtsiness  to 
transact,  he  went  directly  to  the  Pope  rather 
than  through  normal  bureaucratic  channels; 
he  was  able  to  get  the  Pope  directly  on  the 
telephone  from  New  York;  and  he  was  able 
to  lunch  with  the  Pope,  a  privilege  permitted 
no  other  cardinal.  In  turn,  the  Cardinal  per- 
formed delicate  diplomatic  tasks  for  the 
Pope,  raised  money  for  papal  projects  and 
advised  him  on  his  relations  with  the  United 
States. 

In  1931  a  bishopric  vacancy  opened  In  the 
Boston  Archdiocese,  and  the  following  sum- 
mer Monsignor  Spellman  was  named  to  fill  it. 
He  was  not  Cardinal  O'Connell's  candidate, 
as  the  monsignor's  letter  to  bis  family  made 
clear. 

"On  Monday  evening  July  25th  Cardinal 
Paeelll  sent  for  me,"  he  wrote.  "I  went  Into 
bis  big  room  and  he  at  once  came  towards 
me  and  before  saying  a  word  he  embraced 
me.  Then  he  said,  'I  have  something  to  com- 
municate to  you,  something  Joyful  and  some- 
thing sad,  sad  because  it  means  you  will  leave 
me.  Joyful  because  it  will  be  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Church  and  because  It  is  clearly  God's 
will — the  Holy  Father  has  named  you  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  of  Boston'." 

Monsignor  Spellman  was  consecrated  in 
St.  Peter's  Basilica  in  September,  1932.  He 
was  named  Titnlar  Bishop  of  811a  and  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  of  Boston.  He  was  the  first 
American  to  receive  episcopal  consecration 
at  the  Basilica's  high  altar. 

His  ring,  a  gift  of  Archbishop  Borgonglnl- 
Duca,  was  a  sapphire  surrounded  by  dia- 
monds with  a  fragment  of  the  True  Cross 
set  In  gold.  His  vestment*  were  those  that 
Cardinal  Paeelll,  his  consecrator,  bad  worn 
when  he  himself  was  consecrated  a  bishop. 


Afterward,  the  new  Bishop  was  received 
privately  by  Pope  Pius  XI,  who  suggested 
to  htm  his  episcopal  motto,  Sequere  Deum, 
or  Follow  Ood.  Following  a  short  holiday 
with  Cardinal  Paeelll  in  Prance  and  Switaer- 
land.  Bishop  Spellman  departed  for  Boston. 
He  was  43  years  old  and  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
career. 

In  seven  years  he  had  served  a  diplomatic 
apprenticeship  open  to  few  priests.  He  had 
copied  orders,  translated  encyclicals,  ar- 
ranged broadcasts,  drafted  documents, 
carried  out  diplomatic  missions,  obtained  a 
global  perspective  on  Vatican  affairs,  met 
every  American  bishop  to  visit  Rome.  He 
had,  moreover,  achieved  every  mark  of  the 
Vatican's  approbation. 

Bishop  Spellman's  return  to  Boston  was 
less  cordial  than  he  might  have  hoped.  His 
official  greeting  was  a  radiogram,  delivered 
to  him  on  shipboard.  It  read : 

"Welcome  to  Boston.  Confirm atlona  begin 
on  Monday.  You  are  expected  to  be  ready. 
Cardinal  CConnell." 

The  Cardinal  was  as  frosty  as  his  message, 
for  he  did  not  receive  his  new  auxiliary  for 
more  than  five  n>onths.  He  then  appointed 
him  parish  priest  of  the  debt-burdened 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Newton  Centre, 
Mass.  He  remained  there  until  his  appoint- 
ment to  New  York  in  1930. 

As  a  parish  priest.  Bishop  Spellman  won 
the  affection  and  respect  of  his  congregation, 
Increased  Its  size,  erased  its  debt  by  skillful 
fund-raising.  Including  a  horse  show,  and 
built  up  an  excellent  parish  school. 

HOST  TO  VISTTIMC  OfTIClALS 

At  the  same  time,  he  traveled  about  the 
United  States,  seeing  and  talking  with  other 
nxembers  of  the  American  hierarchy,  playing 
host  to  visiting  Vatican  dignitaries  and  main- 
taining a  flow  of  correspondence  with  Vati- 
can officials.  Some  of  this  correspondence 
had  to  do  with  American  affairs,  beginning 
in  1933  when  United  States  recognition  of 
the  Soviet  Union  was  under  way. 

An  entry  in  Bishop  Spellman's  diary  for 
Nov.  7, 1033.  read: 

"Had  a  letter  from  Mr.  [Enrico]  Oaleazzl 
(a  Vatican  intimate)  saying  that  the  Pope 
wished  him  to  tell  James  Roosevelt  to  ask  bis 
father  to  request  some  guarantee  for  freedom 
of  religion  in  Russia  before  recognition.  Sent 
letter  to  Apostolic  Delegate." 

Bishop  Spellman  edged  further  Into  Vati- 
can-United States  diplomacy  in  1936.  In  that 
election  year,  when  the  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Cougblln,  a  Michigan  priest,  was  berating 
President  Roosevelt  as  "antl-Ood"  and  as  "a 
scab  President,"  Cardinal  Paeelll.  the  Vatican 
Secretary  of  State,  accepted  an  invitation  to 
sp>end  his  vacation  as  a  guest  of  Mrs.  Nicholas 
Bxady,  by  then  a  papal  duchess,  at  Inisfada, 
her  Long  Island  estate. 

This  raised  the  possibility  of  delicate  com- 
plications: To  what  political  leaders.  If  any, 
should  the  Cardinal  pay  his  respects?  What 
should  he  say  If  be  was  asked  to  comment 
on  Father  Coughlin?  What  should  he  say  if 
he  was  asked  about  an  American-Vatican 
dlploniatlc  tie? 

Bishop  Spellman  stepped  Into  the  situa- 
tion with  characteristic  energy,  and  became 
the  Cardinal's  guide  and  mentor  on  bis  visit, 
which,  it  was  stressed,  was  purely  peraonal 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  Cardinal  gave  no  in- 
tervlewB  on  his  8,000-mile  tour  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  fact  that  a  publicly  obscure  Boston 
prelate  was  Cardinal  Paeelli's  host- In-f act 
was  not  lost  on  observers,  especially  when 
Bishop  Spellman  escorted  the  Cardinal  to  a 
post-election  meeting  with  President  Roose- 
velt at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  The  interview  had 
been  arranged  by  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  a 
Catholic  layman  and  a  friend  of  the  Bishop's. 

The  Cardinal's  obvious  confidence  In  the 
Bishop  led  President  Rooserelt  to  consult 
increasingly  with  htm  on  national  and  inter- 
national sdrairs.  He  became.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal avenue  of  communication  between  the 
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White  Rouse  and  the  Vatican,  and  the  Preel. 
dent  termed  htm  "my  favorite  bishop." 

To  the  end  of  the  President's  life  in  1945, 
the  prelate  and  Mr.  Rooeevelt  were  on  good 
terms.  He  was  a  frequent  White  Hoiue  guest 
and  Ills  advice  was  solicited  00  great  and 
small  matters.  He  was  consulted,  for  example, 
when  Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  Blaek  was 
disclosed  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan;  when  Mr.  Rooeevelt  considered 
paying  a  call  on  George  Cardinal  Mundeleln 
of  Chicago;  when  the  President  was  dicker- 
ing for  a  diplomatic  tie  with  the  Vatican. 

ROLE  n«  VATICAM  ACCORD 

In  1930,  shodTtly  after  his  appointment  to 
New  York,  Archbishop  Spellman  arranged  the 
final  steps  whereby  by  Mr.  Rooeevelt  sent 
Myron  C.  Taylor  as  his  i>ersonal  representa- 
tive to  the  Vatican.  It  was  a  momentous 
diplomatic  accord,  the  first  United  States 
recognition  of  the  Holy  See  since  1866.  Argu. 
ments  for  even  limited  relations  with  the 
Vatican  had.  In  the  nineteen-thirties,  excited 
many  in  the  Protestant  community  who  felt 
that  the  Vatican  was  not  properly  a  state, 
and  It  took  all  Mr.  Roosevelt's  skill  to  assuage 
feers  that  recognition  implied  an  alliance 
with  a  religious  organization. 

Archbishop  Spellman's  rcHe  was  discreet 
and  behind-the-scenes  In  bringing  the 
Vatican  and  the  President  together  In  such  a 
manner  that  recognition  In  fact  was  accom- 
plished comp«ratlvely  Innocuously. 

Emrlng  World  War  n,  when  the  Archbishop 
was  also  Military  Vicar  and  traveling  the 
world  to  war  theaters,  he  and  the  President 
were  In  communication  on  policy  matters  re- 
garding Europe.  Coolness  in  the  Archbishop's 
support  began  to  develop,  however,  with  the 
Allied  bombing  of  Rome  and  Vatican  property 
in  1943  and  1944. 

On  several  occasions  he  Intervened  with 
the  President  to  protest  American  and  British 
tactics  In  l>attllng  the  Germans  in  and  near 
Rome.  And  when  Rome  finally  fell  to  the 
Allies  on  June  4,  1944,  the  President  yielded 
to  the  Archbishop's  Importtinlngs  and  agreed 
to  a  virtual  demilitarization  of  the  city.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Archbishop  was  Instrumental 
In  obtaining  economic  relief  for  Italy. 

In  other  areas,  the  Archbishop's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  President  also  waneid.  For  one 
thing,  he  came  to  disagree  with  the  policy 
of  unconditional  surrender  for  Germany;  and, 
for  another,  he  was  disenchanted  by  the  Talti 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  cm  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Rooeevelt  had  conceded  too 
much,  especially  in  Catholic  Bastem  Europe, 
to  the  Russians.  There  was  no  public  break, 
of  course,  and  when  Mr.  Rooeevelt  died  the 
Ca.rdlnal  said  a  votive  mass  in  St.  Patrick's. 

The  way  had  been  opened  for  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Si>ellman's  further  rise  in  the  hierar- 
chy by  the  death  of  Patrick  Cardinal  Hayes 
In  New  York  in  September.  1938. 

Although  Bishop  Spellman  received  some 
Initial  consideration  for  the  vacancy,  arch- 
diocesan  officials  in  New  York  favored  the 
Most  Rev.  Stephen  J.  Donahue,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  New  York,  and  Pope  Plus  XI  was 
said  to  have  decided  on  the  Mort  Rev.  John 
T.  McNlcholas,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati.  But 
before  the  designation  papers  coiild  be  signed 
the  Pope  died  in  Pebniary,  1939.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Cardinal  Paeelll  as  Pius  xn,  and 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  a  personal 
cablegram  to  Bishop  Spellman.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  AprU,  by  his  designation  of  his  old 
friend  to  the  New  York  poet. 

"The  news  broke  at  7  o'clock  (April  24]," 
the  Bishop  wrote  at  the  time.  "T  said  mass 
In  the  convent  at  6:30  and  told  the  nuns 
after  mass  ...  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Holy 
Father,  to  President  Booaevelt  and  I  went  to 
see  Cardinal  O'Conntil.  It  was  quite  an  Inter- 
view. He  waa  very  nice.  Of  cotirse  he  knew 
the  past  and  also  the  immediate  past,  and  I 
knew  the  past  and  also  the  immediate  past." 

A   B-DST    aCHXDUlX 

Cardinal  OXicmntil's  public  statenMnt  was 
a  model  of  praise  but  his  private  comments 
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were  cauatlc.  "Francis  epitomiaea  what  hap- 
pens  to  a  bookkeeper  when  you  teach  him  to- 
Jnlte,'  he  reportedly  remarked  to  a  CatboUc 
lournalist.  He  also  cautioned  a  group  of  New 
York  priests,  "Dont  you  believe  a  word  he 

says." 

Coming  to  New  York  Archbishop  ^>ellman 
Impressed  himself  on  the  public  as  a  biisy 
and  civic-minded  prelate.  He  appeared  at 
public  receptions,  dinners  and  dedication*, 
considerably  in  contrast  to  his  more  retiring 
predecessor.  He  also  took  steps  to  overhaul 
the  administrative  machinery  of  the  arch- 
diocese, which  he  found  $28-mlUlon  In  debt. 
Curtailing  the  fiscal  autonomy  of  parishes, 
he  centralized  and  refinanced  the  debt,  con- 
solidated insurance  coverage,  centralized  pur- 
chasing, created  an  archdiocesan  l>ank  and 
established  firm  controls  over  spending  and 
building. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies,  with  a  talent 
tliat  amounted  to  genius,  he  came  to  work 
closely  with  bankers,  industrialists  and  corpo- 
ration execuUves.  "Theres  notlilng  abstract 
about  the  Cardinal."  a  financial  man  who 
collaborated  with  him  once  remarked.  "He 
tells  you  exactly  what  he  wants  and  then 
lets  you  do  it." 

One  striking  result  of  the  reorganization 
was  a  remarkable  building  program  In  which 
the  archdiocese  t)ecame  second  only  to  the 
city  as  an  Institutional  generator  of  con- 
struction. Since  1930  the  value  of  construc- 
tion has  been  put  at  •500-mUlion,  with  an 
annual  outlay  at  present  of  $50-mllllon. 

The  money  has  gone  (and  goes)  lor  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  convents,  seminaries  and 
homes  for  the  aged.  Among  the  structures 
put  up  since  1939  are  the  »5-mUlion  Arch- 
bishop Stepinac  High  School  in  White  Plains, 
the  W-mlllion  Cardinal  Spellman  High 
School  In  the  Bronx  and  the  $11 -million 
Foundling  Hospital  in  New  York.  In  25  years 
the  number  of  parishes  Increased  by  2S  to 
more  than  400  and  the  number  of  schools 
from  130  to  more  than  425. 

The  Cardinal  was  personally  concerned 
with  all  the  Catholic  charitable  enterprises, 
but  he  lavished  special  attention  on  the 
Foundling  Hospital  and  on  St.  Vincent's  Hos- 
pital. For  the  latter  he  raised  money  at  an- 
nual Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Dinners;  and 
for  the  former  he  raised  millions  by  solicit- 
ing friends.  The  Cardinal's  guests,  on  tours 
of  the  city,  were  almost  certain  to  be  shown 
the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  he  himself  evi- 
dently enjoyed  going  there  to  watch  the  care 
of  its  children. 

Archbishop  Spellman  was  nominated  by 
the  Pope  for  the  College  of  Cardinals  in 
December,  1945,  and  was  raised  to  it  in  Rome 
Feb.  18.  1946.  The  red  liat  that  he  received 
from  the  Pope  was  the  one  Plus  xn  had 
lilmself  received  when  he  became  a  cardinal. 
The  Pope  also  gave  the  new  Cardinal  his  own 
pectoral  cross  and  assigned  him  his  own 
Titular  Chinch  of  SS.  John  and  Paul  In 
Elome. 

Rettimlng  to  New  York  in  March,  the 
Cardinal  was  given  a  triumphal  reception 
Uiat  Included  a  public  accolade  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Hotise  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
represented  the  state.  Mayor  William  CDwyer 
the  city  and  Postmaster  General  Roljert  E. 
Hannegan  brought  greetings  from  Prealdent 
Truman. 

In  his  New  York  years  Cardinal  Spellman 
was  Involved  in  several  public  disputes.  The 
four  most  notable  concerned  films,  a  grave- 
diggers'  strike,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Booaevelt 
and  McCarthylsm. 

In  1941  he  condemned  "Two-Faeed 
Woman."  a  slight  comedy  starring  Greta 
Garbo,  aa  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  Cath- 
olics. Ten  years  later  he  attacked  Roberto 
Bossellinl's  "The  Miracle,"  a  story  of  an  kUot 
girl  seduced  by  a  stranger  she  believed  to  be 
St.  Joseph.  When  a  chUd  was  bom.  the  girl 
considered  a  miracle  had  occurred. 

Calling  for  a  nationwide  Catholic  boycott 
of  the  moTle,  the  Cardinal  termed  It  aacrt- 


leglotis  and  "a  despicable  affront  to  every 
Christian."  CathoUc  pickets  were  mobilized 
to  march  at  the  New  York  theater  where  it 
was  showing  and  the  film  was  quickly  banned 
by  New  York  State.  The  t>an  was  thrown  out, 
however,  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
in  1062  in  a  landmark  rtillng  that  condemned 
capricious  censorship. 


ICOaAL    AKO    PATEIOnC   DUTT 

The  Cardinal's  crusade  against  "The  Mira- 
cle" troubled  many  people,  especially  as  the 
£Um  was  freely  exhibited  in  lUly  without 
provoking  protests. 

Despite  rebuffs  the  Cardinal  kept  his  eye 
peeled  lor  films  he  considered  obnoxious.  In 
1956  he  urged  his  co-reUglonlst«  to  shun 
"Baby  Doll"  under  "pain  of  sin."  Pronounc- 
ing against  the  film  from  the  pulpit  in  St. 
Patrick's,  he  said: 

"It  is  the  moral  and  patriotic  duty  of  every 
loyal  citizen  to  defend  America  not  only  from 
dangers  which  threaten  our  beloved  country 
from  beyond  our  boundaries,  but  also  l£o™ 
the  dangers  which  confront  us  at  home." 

The  Cardinal's  personal  involvement  in  a 
labor  dispute  came  in  early  1949  when  240 
members  of  the  United  Cemetery  Workers 
Union,  a  CJ.O.  affiliate,  struck  for  a  five-day 
week  and  a  basic  wage  of  $77.23.  The  grave- 
diggers,  virtually  all  of  whom  were  Catholics 
and  who  l>egan  their  meetings  with  a  Hail 
Mary  and  a  prayer,  declined  to  dig  graves  at 
Calvary  Cemetery  in  Queens.  They  picketed 
the  burial  ground  and  the  Chancery. 

The  Cardinal  broke  the  strike  by  enlist- 
ing as  gravedlggers  priesthood  students  at 
St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers. 
and  by  leading  them  through  txnlon  picket 
lines. 

"I  admit  to  the  accusations  of  being  a 
strikebreaker,"  he  said,  "and  I  am  proud  of 
it.  If  stopping  a  strike  like  this  isn't  a  thing 
of  honor,  then  I  don't  know  what  honor  is." 
Eventually  the  strikers  Joined  an  ATI. 
union  and  the  Cardinal  approved  a  contract 
with  it  for  an  83  per  cent  raise  over  the  pte- 
strike  weekly  wage  of  $59.40. 

Looking  back  on  the  strike,  the  Cardinal 
remarked  tliat  It  had  confronted  him  with 
"one  of  the  most  difficult,  grievous,  heart- 
breaking issues  that  has  ever  come  within 
my  time  as  Archbishop  of  New  York,  and  It 
will  be  my  daily  prayer  that  If  ever  again 
the  workingmen  of  this  Archdiocese  must 
make  their  choice  t>etween  following  their 
faith  or  falttUess  leadership,  they  will  of 
their  own  free  and  Immediate  choice, 
choose — God !" 

In  mid-1949  the  Cardinal  fell  out  with 
Mrs.  Rooeevelt  over  whether  parochial 
schools  were  entitled  to  Federal  aid.  Mia. 
Roosevelt  regarded  such  help  as  a  threat  to 
the  constitutional  septaration  of  church  and 
state.  The  Cardinal  wanted  funds  and  non- 
religious  textbooks,  bus  transportation  and 
health  aids. 

The  controversy  l>egan  with  a  single  ref- 
oence  to  the  Cardinal  in  one  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's "My  Day'  columns.  It  said: 

"The  controversy  brought  alwut  by  the 
request  of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  that 
CathoUc  schools  should  share  in  Federal  aid 
funds  forrses  upon  the  dtlzens  of  the  coun- 
try the  kind  of  decision  that  Is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  make." 

The  Cardinal's  respionse  was  a  long.  en»o- 
tkm-charged  letter  In  which  he  aocuaed  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  of  waging  a  "personal  attack"  and 
of  motinting  an  "an tl -Catholic  campaign." 
The  letter  concluded  by  calling  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt "unworthy"  as  "an  American  mother." 
The  letter  shocked  many  Americans  and 
pubUc  criticism  was  immediate.  Acting 
through  Edward  J.  Flynn,  a  Catholic  lay- 
man and  a  Desnocratlc  leader,  the  Cardinal 
tbervapoD  got  In  toucb  with  Mrs.  Boosevelt 
and  the  rough  edges  of  tbe  cptaode  were 
evMitually  smoothed  over. 

In  later  years  the  Cardinal  shunned  dls- 
onaslon  at  the  incident.  "I  dont  like  to  bave 


any  hard  feelings,"  he  said  In  explanation. 
"I  want  to  be  charitable  with  everybody." 
Cardinal  Spellman  was  chary  of  openly 
expressing  his  political  preferences.  This 
neutralism,  however,  did  not  extend  to  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  and  his  investigations  of  al- 
leged subversive  acUvitles.  The  Cardinal 
/•itm*  to  Mr.  McCarthy's  defense  In  1053  by 
asserting: 

"No  American  uncontaminated  by  Com- 
munism has  lost  his  good  name  because  of 
Congressional  hearings  on  un-American  ac- 
tlviUes." 

The  foUowlng  April  the  Cardinal  appeared 
at  the  annual  Commtmlon  Breakfast  of  the 
Police  Department's  Holy  Name  Society  and. 
to  the  cheers  of  some  5,000  poUcemen.  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Cardinal  Spellman  never  retreated  from 
his  defense  of  the  Senator  even  after  Mr. 
McCarthy  was  censured  by  the  Senate.  In- 
deed, the  Cardinal  maintained  a  friendship 
with  one  of  the  Senator's  coworkers  and 
most  contentious  Investigators,  Roy  M. 
Cohn.  The  Cardinal  was  a  guest  from  time 
to  time  on  Mr.  Cohn's  yacht  and  appeared 
often  at  dinners  arranged  by  the  lawyer. 

On  the  subject  of  Communism  the  Cardi- 
nal was  outspoken,  and  he  saw  its  perils  and 
threats  in  many  areas  of  American  and  In- 
temaUonal  life.  According  to  Father  Gan- 
non, his  biographer,  the  Cardinal's  aU- 
inclusive  hatred  of  Communism  led  him  to 
deplore  "the  Indifference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Divine  Guidance,  their  exclusion  of 
Ireland  and  ^>ain  and  every  civilized  cotm- 
try  that  might  prove  embarrassing  to  the 
Kremlin,  and  above  all,  their  cynical  atti- 
tude toward  the  Uquidatlon  of  Poland.  Es- 
tonia. Latvia,  Lithuania  and  the  AUanOc 
Charter." 

But  the  United  Nations  flnaUy  proved  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  Father  Gannon  wrote, 
"and  when  New  York  City  formally  turned 
over  several  tracts  of  land  on  the  East  River 
to  the  United  Nations.  BQs  Fmlnmr»  pro- 
nounced the  invocation." 

The  Cardinal  was  often  a  target  of  Moscow 
invective — ^he  was  once  called  "the  archangel 
of  atomic  war" — tjecause  he  likened  Com- 
munism to,  amcmg  other  things,  "a  wild 
beast  of  the  fwest."  When  NiklU  S.  Khrush- 
chev then  Soviet  Premier,  toured  the  United 
States  in  the  summer  of  19S«,  the  Cardinal 
summoned  the  entire  archdiocese  to  Holy 
Hour  services  in  every  church  on  the  eve  of 
the  Premier's  arrival. 

In  the  late  nlneteen-forttes  the  Cardinal 
took  a  band  in  the  United  NaUons  discus- 
sion over  Palestine  partition  and  was  helpful 
In  rounding  up  support  from  the  Catholic 
countries  ot  South  America  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Israel  to  the  United  Nations  One 
aspect  at  the  plan  called  for  international 
control  of  tlie  holy  places  In  Jerusalem. 
When  this  fell  through,  the  Cardinal  was 
critical  of  Israeli  officials. 


CAaOIKAI.'S  CUCBXS 

On  a  peraonal  level,  however,  the  Cardinal 
was  friendly  with  scares  of  Jewish  leaders. 
The  late  President  Chalm  Welzmann  of  Is- 
rael was  a  dinner  guest  of  the  Cardinal,  as 
was  Al>ba  Eban.  the  Israeli  diplomat.  Locally. 
Charles  S.  Silver,  a  formw  Board  oC  Educa- 
tion official  and  an  officer  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  was  a  close  friend  and 
frequent  table  companion. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  on  his  way  home 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  when  Pope 
Pius  xn  died  In  1958.  He  fiew  to  Rome,  took 
part  In  the  fiinerai  rites  for  his  old  friend 
and  attended  the  conclave  that  elected 
Angelo  Cardinal  Roncalll  as  Pope  John 
•nrm    The  two  were  on  friendly  terms. 

Similarly,  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with 
Pope  Paul  VI.  whom  be  bad  met  when  both 
were  In  the  Vatican  Swxetarlat  of  State.  The 
PonttS  honored  him  when  he  odebcated  his 
75tta  fatrtbday  and  SStb  anniversary  as  Arcfa- 
blsbcv  of  New  York  at  a  dinner  here  in  May. 
1004.  On  that  oecaalnn  the  Pope,  tbrotigh  a 
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representative,  gave  the  Cardinal  a  Jeweled 
clasp  that  had  been  worn  by  Pope  Pins  XII. 
It  was  Inscribed  In  Latin  In  worda  meaning 
"to  our  beloved  eon." 

Later  that  year  the  Pontiff,  thrash  the 
Cardinal,  gave  his  Jewel -studded  crown  to 
this  country  "to  express  gratitude  for  the 
goodness  of  all  i>eople  of  America."  After 
being  exhlbr«d  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral 
the  triple  tiara  was  placed  on  permanent 
display  at  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  In  Washington. 

A  climactic  honor  came  to  the  Cardinal 
Oct.  4,  1965,  when  he  was  host  to  Pope  Paul 
on  the  PontllTs  visit  to  New  Yorlc  to  address 
the  United  Nations  In  an  appeal  for  world 
peace.  From  the  moment  of  the  Pope's  ar- 
rival at  Kennedy  Airport  until  his  departure 
late  that  night,  the  Cardinal  was  at  his  side. 
The  honor  paid  the  Cardinal  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  It  vras  the  first  visit  of 
any  Pope  to  the  United  States. 

Nonetheless,  the  Cardinal's  Influence  in 
the  Vatican  and  his  power  In  the  United 
States  bad  diminished  considerably  by  1965. 
Having  so  often  "Jumped  channels"  when 
Plus  XTT  was  Pope,  the  Cardinal  had  annoyed 
many  In  the  Curia,  and  the  political  pen- 
dulum now  swung  against  him.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Vatican  paid  less  heed  to  the 
Cardinal's  advice  on  American  affairs. 

In  May,  1966,  the  Cardinal  marked  his 
SOtb  anniversary  as  a  priest.  There  was 
an  elaborate  ceremony  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral attended  by  four  other  cardinals  and  the 
ApostoUc  Delegate  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  glow  of  the  celebration  the  Cardinal 
seemed  to  have  mellowed  and  to  have  with- 
drawn from  the  arena  of  public  dispute.  This 
estimate  was  accentuated  by  his  offer.  In 
September,  to  reclgn  as  Archbishop  of  New 
York  and  as  MUitary  Vicar  because  he  was 
over  75.  A  month  later  he  announced  the 
offer  (and  its  rejection  by  the  Pope)  In  one 
of  his  rare  appearances  in  the  pulpit  at  St. 
Patrick's. 

"I  accept  this  decision  oX  His  HolinesA  as 
God's  will  for  me."  he  said. 

But  any  thought  that  the  Cardinal  might 
have  eschewed  controversy  was  dispelled, 
when  he  traveled  to  South  Vietnam  at 
ChristmasUaie.  Addressing  American  troops, 
he  asserted,  "This  war  in  Vietnam  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  war  for  civilization."  He  went  on  to 
say  that  "less  than  victory  is  Inconceivable." 

These  words,  uttered  as  the  F<^>e  was 
earnestly  striving  for  a  Vietnam  peace, 
evoked  denimciatlon  of  the  Cardinal  from 
without  and  within  the  church.  He  was  even 
chlrieirt  by  the  Vatican  new^>aper,  which  re- 
marked that  all  Catholics  had  a  duty  to  give 
loyalty  to  the  Pope's  peace  efforts.  The 
Cardinal  later  sotight  to  modify  his  staiKl 
by  Inflating  that  be  wanted  peace  In  Soruth- 
east  Asia. 

This  fall  the  Cardinal  was  again  In  con- 
troversy when,  in  a  rare  political  statement, 
he  endorsed  the  proposed  New  York  State 
constitution  as  "a  docmnent  worthy  of  sup- 
port by  the  people."  The  proposal,  which 
was  defeated,  repealed  a  specific  restriction 
on  paMtc  aM  to  parochial  schools. 

Out  of  the  spotUght,  the  Cardinal  spoke 
longingly  of  his  Joy  In  pastoral  work.  "Ttiat 
has  always  been  my  Ideal,"  he  said  recently, 
"to  be  close  to  the  people.  That  Is  what  the 
church  has  always  done  and  always  should 
do." 


BABCOCK  &  WHjCOX  CO. — 100  YEARS 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  AtresI  may  extend  hla  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rccou)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  Summit  County  In  partleular 
have  been  most  fortunate  in  liavlng  in- 
dustrial firms  who  have  not  only  added 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  people  but 
who  have  a  genuine  concern  not  only  for 
their  own  employees  but  for  all  of  the 
people  of  the  community  in  which  their 
plants  are  located. 

The  Babcock  it  Wilcox  Co.  is  this  year 
celebrating  its  100th  year  and  ranks 
among  the  industrial  giants  of  the  world. 
We  congratulate  them. 

We,  in  Summit  County,  Ohio,  take  a 
deep  pride  in  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  boiler  division  of  that  company. 
While  this  great  division  does  not  date 
back  to  the  origination  of  the  Babcock 
ft  Wilcox  Co.,  its  antecedents  do  go  back 
to  1880. 

Today  some  6,000  persons  are  employed 
by  this  company  at  its  boiler  division 
headquarters  in  the  fine  city  of  Barber- 
ton,  Ohio.  Another  4,000  are  employed 
by  B.  &  W.'s  other  departments  in  neigh- 
boring counties.  Its  Ohio  payroll  is  in 
excess  of  $81  million  annually. 

Under  its  great  industrialist,  vice  pres- 
ident, J.  P.  Craven,  the  boiler  division  of 
the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  has  shown 
great  dedication  to  the  total  welfare  of 
the  community. 

Just  recently  the  Barberton  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  their  annual 
certificate  of  merit  to  this  division  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  In  doing  so,  the 
Barberton  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
president,  William  Haury,  stated: 

We  give  this  award  to  the  Babcock  &  Wil- 
cox Co.  in  recognition  of  its  oontribi^tion  to 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation;  for  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  its  management  that 
has  contributed  to  the  constant  growth  and 
expansion  of  the  firm's  Boiler  Division;  there- 
by providing  increasing  benefits  to  the 
economy  and  well-being  of  the  Barberton 
Area  community;  and  for  the  continuing 
participation  and  support  in  community  ac- 
Uvities. 

J.  Paul  Craven,  who  accepted  the 
award  on  behalf  of  his  company,  hsis  the 
respect  and  the  affection  of  the  citizens 
of  Ohio.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  for  over  39  years 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  world's  great 
authorities  in  his  field.  The  Babcock  & 
Wilcox  Co.  boiler  division's  entire  staff 
of  executives  and  employees  have  gained 
an  international  reputation  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  work. 

I  cannot  close  this  tribute  without  pay- 
ing homage  to  the  parent  organization. 
The  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  has  over  30,- 
000  employees  in  Its  35  facilities  here  and 
abroad.  Its  sales  for  1966  were  over  $561 
million.  Its  history  is  one  of  ever-increas- 
ing growth.  One  can  well  understand  this 
when  one  considers  that  it  spends  over 
$15  million  annually  in  research  and  de- 
TeloiHnent. 

When  the  Industrial  history  of  man's 
conquest  of  his  environment  is  finally 
written  the  name  of  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
will  occupy  some  of  its  most  important 
chapters. 

We  do  feel  that  under  Its  chairman  of 
the  board  and  presfdent.  Morris  NMsen, 
the  Babcock  ft  Wileox  Co.  wfU  achieve 
even  greater  goals  in  the  next  hundred 
years  of  Its  existence. 

We  thank  them  for  the  faith  that  they 
have  shown  In  the  State  of  Ohio. 


BONNIE  HARRELL 


Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BfothulJ  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday,  December  4, 1  made 
a  speech  which  appears  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  volume  113,  part  25,  page 
34771,  concerning  the  fact  that  neighbor- 
hood legal  service  attorneys,  paid  by  OEO 
antipoverty  funds  in  three  States  and  the 
District  of  Ccriumbia,  have  gone  into 
Federal  district  courts  seeking  to  strike 
down  both  State  and  Federal  residency 
requirements  as  unconstitutional. 

The  original  draft  of  my  speech  con- 
tained a  reference  to  one  Minnie  Harrell, 
whom  I  had  been  told  was  in  the  district 
only  5  days  when  the  suit  was  filed  in 
her  behalf  against  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners.  Prior  to  making  the 
speech  I  learned  that  she  had  been  here 
9  months,  and  that  the  case  was  filed  on 
June  20,  1967,  the  same  day  a  Federal 
court  ruled  in  the  case  of  Thompson 
against  Shapiro  that  Connecticufs  resi- 
dency requirements  were  unconstitu- 
tional. I  therefore  deleted  the  following 
paragraph  from  my  speech : 

The  case  of  Minnie  Harrell  v.  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Oolombla 
was  filed  6  days  after  lllnnle  Harrell  entered 
the  District.  Anyone  acquainted  with  the 
law  and  the  effort  and  research  connected 
with  filing  of  a  sxilt,  knows  that  she  must  be 
a  plant,  the  UPO  attorneys  co-consplrators 
and  the  victims  none  other  than  the  Ameri- 
can people  who  will  foot  the  bill. 

Unfortimately,  a  few  copies  of  the 
original  draft  reached  the  press  although 
my  ofiBce  attempted  to  retrieve  all  copies 
containing  the  error.  I  therefore  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct 
this  unintentional  error  and  to  express 
my  regrets  if  any  embarrassment  has 
been  caused  thereby. 


LET  US  SET  THE  RECORD  STRAIGHT 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Morton]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1967,  in  a  discussion  of  House 
Resolution  948,  and  on  October  24,  1967, 
in  reference  to  the  same  matter,  my  col- 
league from  the  Second  District  of  Mary- 
land charged  the  Honorable  Spiro  T. 
Agnew,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, with  a  conflict  of  interest  and  im- 
propriety in  the  alleged  ownership  of 
land  next  to  the  proposed  parallel  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Bridge. 

Specifically,  the  gentleman  charged 
that  Ooremor  Agnew — 

First,  owns  land  on  the  approach  to 
and  very  near  the  proposed  parallel  span ; 

Second,  that  his  ownership  of  the  land 
was  discovered  last  year; 
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Third,  that,  when  the  ownerrfxip  was 
discovered,  the  Governor  promised  to  sell 
the  land  and  give  the  proceeds  to  charity ; 

and 

Fourth,  that  the  land  had  not  been 
sold  but  "repeated  public  prodding  has 
only  Just  now  succeeded  In  getting  a 
definite  action  to  sdl  this  property." 

The  charges  appear  In  the  CoHctas- 
8IONAL  RECORD,  voiumc  113,  pjut  22,  pages 
29605  and  29610.  Tlie  charge*  are  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  facts  and  unfairly  impugn 
the  integrity  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Agnew.  The  record  should  reflect  the 
foUowtn«  facts: 

Plrst  A  Mie-ninth  interest  in  the  land 
in  question  was  purchased  by  the  Agnews 
<Hi  June  31,  1965,  some  15  months  before 
Mr.  Agnew  was  elected  Governor. 

Second.  On  July  6.  1966.  before  the 
gubernatorial  primary  election  in  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Agnew  voluntarily  disclosed  his 
ownership  interest  in  the  land  hi 
question.  He  subsequently  volunteered 
to  divest  himself  of  his  ownership 
therein  so  there  could  be  no  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  event  he  should  be  elected. 
On  September  16,  1966,  prior  to  the 
Maryland  gubernatorial  election,  the  Ag- 
news entered  Into  an  Irrevocable  trust 
agreement  with  the  Maryland  National 
Bank  under  the  terms  of  which  the  bank 
was  directed  to  sell  the  Agnews"  one- 
ninth  interest  in  the  property  at  a  pri- 
vate sale  within  1  year  of  that  date  and. 
If  no  suitable  sale  could  be  consxmimated 
within  that  time,  the  trust  agreement 
directed  that  the  Agnews'  one-ninth  in- 
terest be  sold  at  public  auction.  Any 
profit  from  the  sale  was  to  be  paid  over 
to  charity.  No  suitable  purchaser  hav- 
ing been  found  for  the  property,  the 
trustees,  on  October  13,  1967,  advertised 
the  Agnews'  one -ninth  Interest  for  sale 
at  (Hiblic  auction. 

My  colleague  was  aware  cm  October 
23, 1967,  when  he  made  his  charges,  that 
the  Agnews*  interest  in  the  property  had 
been  advertised  for  sale  and  would  be 
sold  on  October  31.  1967,  at  pubBc  auc- 
tion. The  Agnews'  Interest  was  sold  on 
October  31,  1967,  at  pubUc  auction  for 
$13,200.  The  only  bid  at  the  auction  was 
by  a  representative  of  the  other  owners 
of  the  property  to  whom  the  pn*erty 
was  sold.  The  sale  wtll  result  in  a  small 
loss  to  the  Agnews. 

In  fairness  to  Governor  and  Mrs.  Ag- 
new. it  should  be  anaphaslaed— 

First,  that  tfaeir  purtiiaae  of  the  land 
was  some  15  months  prior  to  Mr.  AgneWs 
election  as  Oovemor; 

Second,  an  irrevocable  trust  disposing 
of  the  Agnews'  interest  in  the  property 
and  divesting  the  Agnews  of  any  further 
ownership  in  the  propeity  was  execated 
and  recorded  2  months  before  his  elec- 
tion as  Governor; 

Thhrd,  the  Agnews'  Interest  in  the  land 
was  sold  at  public  anctkxi  under  the 
terms  of  ttie  trrst  agieeinent  and  at  a 
loss  to  them;  and 

Fourth,  the  Agnews*  Interest  In  the 
property  was  not  "discovered."  Governor 
Agnew  votuntaxUr  d*s<d«Med  Wb  toterest 
hi  the  pwipeTty  well  In  advance  of  the 
Maryland  gubernatorial  primary  etee- 
tion. 

CXni 2217— Part  26 


•VIETNAM     LETTER 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mortok]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  hi  the  Rxcord  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

•nie  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
receive  voluminous  mall  about  Vietnam. 
The  mall  comes  from  constituents  at 
home  and  from  our  servicemen  on  the 
flrfng  line.  "Hie  letters  plead,  cajole,  bully, 
and  give  a  great  deal  of  advice.  But  on 
a  rare  occasion,  the  one  letter  comes  in 
which  is  such  a  simple  and  clear  state- 
ment of  feeling  and  fact  that  it  makes 
us  sit  back  and  honestly  reappraise  our 
sometimes  cluttered  and  confused  ttilnk- 
big. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  Just  such 
a  letter  from  Michael  W.  Massey,  a  Navy 
Seabee  stationed  in  Da  Nang,  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues. 
His  letter  follows: 

DaNang,  Rspcblic  or  Vietnam. 

Hon.  CONOaESSMAN  MOKTON, 

rirat  Congtreaaional  Diatriet  Representative 
of  ttie  State  of  Maryland. 
Sir:  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  this 
letter  for  weeks.  My  name  is  Michael  W. 
Massey,  and  my  home  address  Is  716  Edgar 
Drive,  Salisbury,  Maryland.  I  have  been  a 
Maryland  resident  for  the  past  twenty-one 
years.  At  the  present  time  I  am  an  enlisted 
Navy  serviceman  stationed  at  DaNang,  Re- 
public of  Vietnam  with  U.S.  Naval  Mobile 
Coiistnictlon  Battalion  1.  I  have  been  In 
Vietnam,  a  little  over  dx  months. 

I  am  writing  to  encourage  you  to  support 
the  continuation  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam.  I  am  cur*  that  you  realize  that 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  ts  bnyli^  an 
item  so  valuable  that  not  even  ail  our  tax 
money  can  buy.  That  item  Is  human  lives. 
With  each  bomb  dropped  In  the  north  we 
help  to  earn  a  few  more  men  the  right  to 
live  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  come  home. 
As  long  as  the  supply  Bnes  frotn  the  north 
are  paralyzed   the  Seabeee  here  In  DmWang, 
Phu  Bal,  Chu  Lai  areas  can  have  cmly  limited 
contact  with  Uxe  V.C.,  tbxa  maktng  tt  a  Uttle 
easier  to  do  tbe  job  we  are  expected  to  do. 
I  realize  world  opinion  Is  against  us  In  a 
great  many  of  the  coxmtries  we  have  con- 
sidered OUT  aines;  ptrm  a  lot  of  people,  par- 
tlevlarty  coUmgt  atodentB,  do  not  tkrcs'  or 
•ndnre  ttie  war.  I  myMlf  dont  pretend  to 
tell  you  I  think  war  is  the  aolutlon  to  any  of 
the  world's  Ideological  disputes.  It  seem*  to 
me  that  we  the  people  who  are  striving  to 
reach  unlimited  goals  In  space  and  human 
development    should    concentrate    more    on 
getting   along   here    on   earth.    But   as   one 
bninan  to  another,  smaQ  crte«  of  peace  md 
andervtaading  In  a  darkened,  hateTuI  wold 
can    not    stand    up   against   tbe   aalagnldcd 
teachings  of  a  few  world  communist  leadeM. 
I  hope  you  will  seek  every  means  of  helping 
to  end  this  war,  and  encourage  your  fdlow 
Congressmen  to  also  do  so.  Yon  nmst  evalnate 
the  facts  and  vote  fOr  the  right  meuaures. 

We  hen  In  Vtetaam  Bstm  and  read  of  the 
iiuref«ne«s  of  opmiena  drenUrttnc  In  Coa- 
gre»  at  the  preMSt  ttme.  TIi*  Uves  of  tbo«- 
sands  of  servicemen  an  la  your  haada.  We 
here  in  Vietnam  don't  want  to  be  used  as  a 
political  ball  to  be  thrown  ba<*  and  forth 
ftom  one  political  party  accnwrthm  toan- 
otber.  W»  wera  sant  bar*  to  do  a  Job  wMob 
Ctaenaa  gava  tka  P  i  Hiwt  pwiiiHaiM  to 
<1B.  Z  say,  lat's  set  tt  dona  and  4amm  m^ 

I  kaow  you  an  d«4ac  y«mx  bast  aad  I  know 
you  wlU  conttaufr  the  good  Job  you  ham 
done,  m  closing  let  me  say  I  dont  know  tba 


answer  over  bera.  I  bsM* 

over  bei*.  TtaatieMOB  ia  paaea  and  I 

are  worth  any  battle  no  saatter  U  It  Is  fougbt 

In    Congress,    the    debating   tables    to    tba 

imttad  Watlona  cr  tn  tbe  rlea  padtDee  of 

Vietnam. 


vji.>ntwp  usH  MCB  i.-tf  oa, 

FPO,  New  York,  N.T. 


CONGRESSMAN  BURKE  CITES  AD- 
DmONAL  SOVIET  BDILDDP  IN 
MIDDLiE  EAST 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mianl- 
mous  cotisent  that  the  gaaOerxaax  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Bmnxl  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Bxcoas  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objecttan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ttam  Hew 
Jersey? 
"mere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  apeakex, 
on  November  20  I  called  to  tbe  attentkm 
of  my  colleagues  reports  at  a  tremendnos 
military  buildup  taUnc  place  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Mediterranean 
area,  in  which  the  Soviet  VrAoa  is  in- 
strumental. Today  I  want  to  relate  to 
you  another  step  whidi  the  Soviet  Union 
is  t^»irH^g  to  ct«nmand  military  control 
of  the  vital  Mideastem  and  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  routes,  and  destroy  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  defenses. 

The  new  step  is  the  basing  in  Bgypt 
of  a  squadron  of  Tupcdev  16  Jet  boaabers 
by  ttie  Soviet  Union  this  past  weekend. 
■This  sqnadrcHi  of  Russia's  best  bombers 
have  been  placed  there,  complete  with 
Russian  pilots  and  erewa.  It  is  eapectally 
significant  because  it  marks  the  first 
time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  equipped 
foreign  nations  outside  the  Soviet  bloc 
with  their  best  bomber  plane.  Further- 
more, It  Is  also  the  first  time  that  Rus- 
sian pDots  and  crewmen  have  beoi  sup- 
plied to  such  nations. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  acting  now  to  review  this  sit- 
uation and  reassess  our  position  and 
policies  with  Russia  in  the  light  of  these 
recent  events.  The  Tupolev  16  planes 
have  long  been  considered  the  pride  of 
the  Soviet  bombing  fleet,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  missiles  and  nuclear 
weapons  for  a  great  distance,  ev«i  as 
far  as  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  Qiese  latest  dievelo©- 
ments  by  the  Soviet  Union  mean  only 
one  thing:  "Hie  Russlsms  are  mewing  Into 
the  Middle  East,  far  more  swiftly  than 
our  administration  realizes,  to  capture 
control  of  the  vital  sea  routes,  to  bottle 
up  our  8th  Fleet,  and  to  further  un- 
dercut our  Western  defenses,  principally 
NATO. 

How  long  must  we  wait  before  we  get 
some  assurances  from  the  Johnaon  ad- 
ministration that  steps  will  be  taken  to 
cmt)  this  Soviet  takeover  of  the  Middle 
E&st  and  Mecflterranean? 

In  my  November  20  statement,  I  re- 
ported to  you  some  Information  which  I 
received  through  reliable  source*  to  the 
effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  alrea<!^ 
moving  missiles  to  develop  a  nckat  comr 
plex  at  the  Fort  of  Onnfn  Algeria.  This 
complex  at  zodkets  wfU  be  aftned  direet- 
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ly  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  I  also  re- 
ported that  the  Russlaiui  have  totally 
rearmed  the  Arab  nations  with  weapons 
more  modem  than  those  destroyed  In  the 
June  war.  In  addition,  this  time  they  are 
supplying  six  to  eight  Russian  generals 
to  oversee  the  operation.  Furthermore  I 
understand  that  the  Russians  have  based 
over  25.000  Soviet  military  personnel  and 
technicians  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Algeria 
to  train  Arab  troops  in  the  manipulation 
of  the  modem  war  equipment  they  have 
supplied.  These  Russians  will  also  be  used 
as  backup  reserves  for  the  Arab  forces. 

I  feel  compelled  to  say  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  danger  of  world  war 
ni  appears  to  lurk  more  in  the  passion- 
ate deserts  of  the  Middle  East  and  Medi- 
terranean today  than  In  the  Southeast 
Asia  war. 

The  Russians  are  playing  for  high 
stakes  throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  definitely  aiming  at  the  weak 
foundation  of  NATO,  hoping  to  under- 
mine the  entire  defense  structure  of  the 
Western  Community. 

I  think  the  present  administration  is 
underreacting  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean  because  of  a  misguided 
belief  that  the  Russians  are  less  hostile 
and  less  dangerous  than  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  the  Red  Chinese.  But  do  not 
believe  for  a  minute  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  In  any  way  changed  its  long 
recognized  desire  for  world  conquest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
we  must  resissess  our  position  and  our 
IMlicles  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Russian  objectives  in  the  Middle  East 
are  far  from  peaceful.  Again,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  urging  the  John- 
son administration  to  take  immediate 
steps  to  counteract  this  situation  before 
It  is  too  late. 


INDIAN  CLAIMS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  is  an 
agency  of  vital  importance  to  many  of 
my  constituents.  The  saga  of  negligence 
and  imfair  treatment  of  the  American 
Indian  by  the  Federal  Government  Is  a 
sorry  chapter  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

The  Indian  Claims  Commission  was 
created  to  correct  some  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  original  Americans,  the  In- 
dians. This  Commission  was  created  to 
redress  grievances  and  function  to  re- 
store honorable  relations  between  Wash- 
ington and  the  Indian.  The  Commission 
should  be  regarded  as  sacred  to  our  na- 
tional honor  as  is  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Its  members  should  be  chosen 
with  the  same  care  on  a  basis  of  individ- 
ual merit. 

I  am  deeply  troubled,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
read  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
and  Washington  Post  that  Richard  W. 
Yarborough.    son    of    Senator    Ralph 


Yarborottgh,  a  Texas  Democrat,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  $26,000  position  on  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  reportedly  be- 
cause the  Senator  rendered  a  political 
favor  for  a  close  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Today  I  have  received  Information  to 
indicate  that  young  Mr.  Yarborough, 
whose  legal  experience  appears  mainly 
confined  to  work  in  his  father's  ofQce, 
is  certainly  not  the  most  qualified  in- 
dividual available  for  service  on  the 
Commission.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
no  special  backgroimd  in  the  compli- 
cated laws  that  pertain  to  Indian  claims 
or  to  the  unique  problems  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  administration  regards  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  so  lightly  that  ap- 
pointments to  that  body  are  used  to  pay 
off  political  debts.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  Mr.  Yarborough  was  chosen  when 
more  experienced  and  qualified  men  were 
obviously  available.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  administration  is  indicating  a  lack 
of  concern  for  the  claims  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  Indian  citizens  now  pending 
before  the  Commission. 

The  answers  to  these  questions  must 
be  forthcoming  if  we  are  to  restore  pub- 
lic confidence  in  the  Commission  and 
reassure  our  Indian  citizens  that  their 
claims  are  regarded  in  Washington  as  a 
very  serious  matter. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION  FACILITIES 
AND  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CEN- 
TERS CONSTRUCTION  ACT  OF 
1963 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Brotzxan]  may  extend 
hs  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  watched  with  considerable  per- 
sonal pride  as  the  President  signed  into 
law  a  bill  to  amend  and  improve  the 
mental  retardation  features  of  the  Men- 
tal Retardation  Facilities  and  Commu- 
nity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  during  the 
88th  Congress  to  serve  not  only  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, which  brought  the  act  to  the 
floor,  but  also  the  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  Subcommittee,  which  drafted 
the  act. 

But  my  pleasure  at  playing  a  part  in 
this  milestone  ocoasi(Hi  was  inhibited 
somewhat  by  knowledge  that  a  few  days 
ago  Colorado  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the 
humiin  resources  side  of  its  ongoing  pro- 
gram to  assist  the  victims  of  mental  re- 
tardation and  mental  illness. 

A  yoimg  leader  In  this  field  in  my  dis- 
trict has  died.  His  name  was  Merlin  Zier. 
Among  the  newspaper  articles  which 
marked  his  pacsing  was  a  particularly 
moving  eulogy  by  Leooiird  Larsen,  a  staff 
writer  tor  the  Denrer  Post.  Mr.  Larsen 
makes  the  statement  in  the  article  that 
Merlin  Zler,  despite  having  made  a  tre- 


mendous contribution  to  institution- 
allzed  children  in  Colorado,  left  this 
world  relatively  unknown  by  his  fellow 
men. 

I  doubt  that  the  t&ct  of  nonf  ame  would 
have  bothered  Merlin  Zler.  He  did  not 
by  nature,  seek  the  limelight. 

But  Mr.  Zier  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered in  the  hearts  of  all  men — and  not 
just  the  fortunate  few  whose  lives  have 
been  directly  touched  by  his  selfless  serv- 
ice to  hxmianlty. 

Leonard  Larsen 's  eulogy  has  served  to 
memorialize  Merlin  Zier  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  of  Coloradans.  It  now  seems 
fitting  to  expand  the  readership  of  this 
fine  article,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  reprinting  it  in  the 
Record.  The  text  of  Mr.  Larsen's  article 
follows : 

A  Man  Who  Cared  ABOtrr  Lrrxu  Things 
(By  Leonard  Larsen) 

Merlin  Zler  was  one  of  those  men  who  U 
m  public  life  but  not  In  a  public  spotlight, 
not  like  a  governor  or  a  congressman  or  even 
a  penitentiary  warden. 

He  died  of  leukemia  last  Sunday  and  he 
was  not  a  famous  man.  Chances  are  the  only 
people  who  knew  he  was  a  state  official  were 
those  m  his  own  circle  of  friends,  other  state 
officials  and  employes  and  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren whose  Uves  have  been  brushed  by  the 
tragedy  of  mental  retardation. 

Zier  had  served  since  1962  as  superinten- 
dent of  the  State  Home  and  Training  School 
at  Wheat  Ridge,  a  quiet,  compassionate  man 
who  represented  a  new  breed  of  adminis- 
trators In  state  Institutions. 

Zler  and  the  others  like  him  don't  look  on 
their  jobs  as  keepers  or  wardens  of  places 
which  operate  mainly  to  keep  the  Inmates 
In.  That  was  to  be  done,  but  for  men  like 
Zier  the  real  objective  Is  to  help  open  doors. 

A  place  Uke  the  Ridge  home  can  be  shock- 
ing and  depressing.  Children,  some  of  them 
helpless,  misshapen,  without  a  flicker  of  re- 
sponse, are  cared  for  there,  along  with  others 
who  may  appear  bright  and  animated  but 
are  stiU  severely  retarded. 

Only  a  few  years  ag^  in  Colorado  all  of 
them  were  filed  away  as  hopeless. 

But  admlnlstators  like  Zler  have  come  on 
the  scene — with.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
the  backing  of  legislators  and  governors — to 
work  at  human  salvage  as  well  as  human 
custody. 

For  the  mentally  111,  new  approaches  have 
produced  Impressive  results.  It  Is  harder  in 
the  area  of  mental  retardation.  If  a  smile  of 
recognition  begins  to  form  behind  a  child's 
fixed  mask,  if  a  word  or  a  sentence  Is  blurted 
out.  If  a  finger  Is  pointed  In  recognition  at  a 
tree,  that's  progress. 

About  a  year  ago,  Zler  was  meeting  with 
the  legislature's  Joint  Budget  Committee  to 
outline  bis  proposed  budget  for  the  forth- 
coming year  and  I,  for  one,  got  a  better  look 
at  this  little-known  state  official — his  hu- 
mility, his  concern  for  the  children  he  cared 
for  and  his  view  of  progress. 

He  would  like  some  extra  money  for  spe- 
cial activities  at  Ridge,  Zler  told  the  legis- 
lators, money  to  pay  for  parties  and  other 
projects  for  the  children  in  his  care.  It  waisn't 
much  money,  really  lost  in  a  total  request 
of  about  $4.7  million  to  operate  Ridge,  but 
It  was  Important,  he  said. 

He  explained  how  some  of  these  activities 
had  been  carried  out  on  a  limited  basis  and 
gave  an  example  which  showed  not  only  the 
plight  of  the  children,  but  Zler's  compassion 
for  them. 

There  bad  been  a  night-time  party  ar- 
ranged at  the  home  and  the  children  were 
taken  from  their  cottages  to  walk  across  the 
grounds  to  the  party  location,  he  said. 

On  the  way — In  that  dark  night — some  of 
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the  ctandren  cried  out.  His  first  tboogbt, 
Ser  said,  wm  tbat  the  children  wen  trlght- 
(Dsd.  But  they  weren't  afraid,  Zler  tokl  the 
legislators.  The  children  wer*  crying  oat  In 
vonder  and  delight  at  the  stars  above  them. 

These  children  had  become  so  Instltutlon- 
aiiBed — their  lives  arranged  In  a  schedule 
of  meals  and  play  and  training  and  sleep — 
that  they  didn't  Icnow  there  were  stars  In 
the  sky  wbsn  the  world  got  dark,  Zler  said. 

He  confessed  he  had  lost  sight — until  that 
BKonent  on  th«  darkened  Ridge  campus — of 
bow  deep  were  the  needs  of  the  children  In 
bis  care  and  bow  Important  It  was  to  reach 
them  In  very  small  ways. 

Herlln.  Zler  wUl  be  missed  Yn  Colorado 
state  govemnaent.  I  hope  be  can  be  xeplaced 
by  another  star-gazer. 


RATIONAL  JEWISH  HOSPITAL  SAVE 
YOUR  BREATH  MONTH 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tmanl- 
mods  consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  BrotzmahI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  out 
Nation  has  a  growing  problem  of  chron- 
ic respiratory  diseases.  Despite  tremen- 
dous strides  forward  in  both  research 
and  the  care  of  respiratory  disease  vic- 
tims, some  160,000  Americans  die  an- 
nually of  such  afflictions  as  tuberculosis, 
asthma,  and  onphysema. 

It  is  estimated  that  10  million  of  our 
fellow-citizens  suffer  from  a  respiratory 
disease. 

One  of  the  Nation's  foremost  research 
and  care  organizations  in  this  field  is 
located  in  Colorado.  National  Jewish 
Hospital,  a  nonsectarian  institution 
founded  in  1890,  has  played  a  vital  role 
in  the  continuing  fight  to  understand 
and  core  respiratory  diseases. 

This  instltotion  has  provided  more 
than  5  million  patient-days  of  free  care 
to  victims  of  chest  disease  in  its  67  years 
of  operations. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  for  our  Na- 
tion to  support  the  ongoing  research  and 
care  programs  of  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital and  other  otitstandlng  organiza- 
tions in  the  Nation  which  are  involved 
In  the  ongoing  fight  against  respiratory 
diseases,  yesterday  I  introduced  a  joint 
resolution  which  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  March  1968  as  *7^a- 
tional  Jewish  Hosprttal  Save  Yonr  Breath 
Month,"  and  emphasizing  the  major 
public  health  problem  presented  by 
chronic  respiratory  disease. 
HJ.Rss. 


Joint  resolution  to  proclaim  National  Jew- 
ish Hospital  Save  Tour  Breath  Month 
Resolved  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
raentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  In.  response  to 
the  growing  national  concern  occasioned  by 
the  increase  of  chronic  respiratory  disease 
and  In  recognition  of  the  at'fnmpitahmwTitji 
of  medical  science  In  the  detection  and  con- 
trol of  such  disease,  the  President  of  the 
TTnited  States  Is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  (1)  desig- 
nating March  1968  as  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital Save  Tour  Breath.  Mouth,  and  (2)  em- 
phasizing the  major  public  health  problem 
presented  by  chronic  respiratory  disease,  and 


eamng  ixpoti  ih«  pcopte  at  tba  TTi^ted  Steles 
to  otaserr*  aiytopttat*  mrdV^al  safognaatls 
lor  thtir  own  raqklsatory  h««ltlx  and  thAft  of 

their  tamlllM. 


U.a  SUPREME  COURT  UNREALISTIC 

Mr.  HUHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  DeviniI  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  thia  point  in  the  Becobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DBVINE.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  the  one- 
man  one-vote  concept  and  the  rights  of 
State  legislatures  to  redistrict  received 
a  lethal  blow  this  week  when  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court,  with  three  words,  wiped 
out  months  of  hard  work  by  both  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ohio  as  well 
as  the  UJB.  district  court  in  Cleveland. 

A  20-page  opinion  upholding  Ohio's 
1964  redlstrictlng  was  summarily  elimi- 
nated with  only  the  words  "reversed  and 
remanded." 

Perhaps  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
could  not  find  a  reason  supported  by 
logic;  however.  Justices  Harlan  and 
Stewart  expressed  deep  concern  in  the 
dissenting  opinion. 

The  Court,  apparently,  and  nobody 
really  knows  because  of  the  absence  of 
opinion,  felt  only  the  1960  census  could 
be  used  in  drawing  new  districts.  This, 
of  course,  is  wholly  unrealistic  and  does 
grave  injustice  to  the  one-man  one-vote 
concept  they  profess  to  support. 

An  editorial  in  the  December  5  Wash- 
ington Post  tells  the  story  graphically: 

PBOCB17STXAN    TEMOB? 

The  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  the  Ohio 
redlstrictlng  case  highlights  the  haxards  In 
the  struggle  for  equal  representation.  The 
statute  creating  new  congressional  districts 
for  CHilo  In  1964  was  admittedly  defective, 
according  to  the  criteria  laid  down  bv  the 
Supreme  Court,  liecause  one  district  had  13 
per  cent  more  population  than  the  average 
and  another  had  18  per  cent  less,  on  the  basts 
of  the  1960  census.  But  state  officials  had 
defended  the  legislature's  decision  by  saying 
that  It  had  taken  into  account  population 
shifts  after  1960.  The  unofficial  statistics  thus 
relied  upon  were  admitted  to  be  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  the  lower  court  concluded  that  the 
disparities  would  not  be  greater  than  thooe 
which  would  result  from  a  1967  districting 
based  wholly  on  the  1960  census.  It  was  this 
conclusion  that  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned. 

Justices  Harlan  and  Stewart,  dissenting, 
accused  their  brethren  of  closing  their  eyes 
to  substantial  population  shifts  and  of  thus 
giving  the  Court's  decision  in  the  Wesberry 
case  "a  Procrustean  tenor."  Unofficial  popu- 
lation statistics  are,  of  course,  an  unreliable 
guide  In  determining  the  legislative  repre- 
sentation of  any  area.  But  so  are  obsolete 
population  figures.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  population  movements  In  the  last 
seven  years  have  been  widespread.  Since 
there  is  no  acceptable  way  of  measuifng 
these  shifts  until  the  1970  census,  all  re- 
dlstrictlng efforts  In  the  next  two  years  will 
leave  much  to  be  desired. 

It  is  well  to  remember  too  that  the  courts 
wtll  not  now  have  the  expedient  of  at-large 
elections  to  faU  back  upon.  Congress  has 
outlawed  such  elections,  with  a  highly  du- 
bious one-year  exception  for  Hawaii  and  New 
Mexico.  Courts  ctm  no  longer  hold  the  threat 
of  an  at-large  election  of  Congressmen  over 


tbm  heads  at  legislators  U  tbsy  ffell  to  anact 
a  coDsUtutloiial  dlstdcttac  plasa.  must  bo 
■qultable  dtstelcttng  pian  haa  be«a  eauMtsd, 
tbe  oooita  ttaenwelvea  will  ba.va  to  undertake 
tha  task — unless  some  other  auitabl*  mech- 
anism created  by  the  state  is  at  band. 

However  the  Job  is  done,  it  wmild  be  logi- 
cal to  recognise  known  population  shifts, 
even  tboogh  ttkey  canaot  be  measured  wtth 
pracftBlan.  so  sa  to  ntfninriwi  the  r.hawgwa  tliat 
vm  be  necoMsry  after  197«.  Innfar  as  ll^dls- 
courages  this  policy,  tbe  one-seiateoce  deci- 
sion, in  tbe  Ohio  case  la  unXortunat^.  It  is 
open  to  the  intopretatlon  that  tbe  Court  Is 
more  concerned  with  form  than  with  stib- 
stanee. 


CONGRESSMAN  HOB.'TOH  INTRO- 
DUCES BILL  TO  LIBERALIZE  PEN- 
SION BENEFITS  FOR  SURVIVORS 
OF  CERTAIN  RETIRED  CIVIL 
SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HortonI  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rgcxati)  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKBt.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  ai  the  gentlaaan  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HC^TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  will  pro- 
vide more  liberal  pension  benefits  to 
certain  survivors  of  former  Govern- 
ment employees  who  must  presently  give 
up  their  peision  benefits  if  they  re- 
marry. 

I^e  1968  amendments  to  the  Civil 
Service  Rettrement  Act  provide  that 
surviving  spouses  of  dvil  service  em- 
ployees who  retire  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation,  July  la,  1966,  are 
eattOed.  tz)  eonttnue  reeelTinc  pension 
benefits  if  they  remarry,  provided  that 
they  resnarty  after  the  age  of  60. 

Thus,  under  present  law.  of  two  sur- 
viving sajouses  who  are  in  identical  cir- 
cumstances except  that  ooe  of  their 
^xmses  retired  before  July  19M  and  tbe 
other  after  that  time,  one  will  be  eligible 
to  continue  receiving  pension  benefits 
and  the  other  will  not  if  they  elect  to 
remarry. 

My  bill  ^iminates  this  inequity  by 
providing  tliat  all  surviving  spouses  of 
retired  Government  employees  are  ^igi- 
Ue  to  continue  receiving  pension  bene- 
fits even  though  they  remarry.  As  under 
inesait  law.  the  survivor  would  have  to 
remarry  after  the  age  of  60  to  be  digiUe 
for  these  continued  tieneflts. 

I  urge  my  eoUeaguea  to  Jotn  me  in 
supporting  this  measure  which  woitkl 
make  the  civil  service  pension  s^iedule 
more  equitable  and  benefit  surviving 
mouses  of  many  former  loyal  pubUc 
servants. 

OUR  COLLEAGUE  FLORENCE  DWYBR 
RECEIVES  THE  ELEANOR  ROOSE- 
VELT   HUMANITIES    AWARD 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Epakia.  I  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnau.]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rjcosn 
and  include  extrar>enus  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  £tom  Bew 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  be  eis  pleased  and 
delighted,  as  I  was,  to  learn  that  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey, Representative  Florence  P.  Dwyer, 
has  Just  received  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
Humanities  Awsu-d  at  a  dinner  held  De- 
cember 3,  1967,  at  Temple  Sholom.  in 
Newark,  NJ.  Thla  distinguished  award 
was  established  to  iierpetuate  the  spirit 
and  ideals  of  a  noble  woman  who  graced 
the  American  scene  as  a  humltarian 
fighter  for  freedom,  defender  of  under- 
developed nations,  stanch  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  State  of  Israel.  And 
those  of  us  who  know  and  have  worked 
with  "Flo"  Dwyer  easily  recognize  that 
the  Plalnfleld  Area  Committee,  State  of 
Israel  Bonds,  selected  someone  who 
emulates  all  of  the  great  humanitarian 
virtues  of  the  renowned  former  First 
Lady. 

To  the  people  of  the  12th  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  Jersey,  Flo 
DwYKR  is  Union  County's  First  Lady. 
Their  respect  for  her  ability,  dedication, 
and  hard  work  as  a  creative  and  forceful 
legislator  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, as  they  have  returned  her  to  the 
Congress  five  times  since  her  initiad  elec- 
tion, and  each  time  by  an  even  greater 
majority.  And  with  good  cause.  She  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  the  fields  of  education, 
consumer  protection,  civil  rights,  mass 
transportation,  and  urban  problems. 
Her  sponsorship  and  service  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  is  a  monument  to  her 
personal  conviction  that  government 
can  be  used  in  a  positive  and  progressive 
way  but  only  so  long  as  State  and  local 
governments  are  strengthened  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  cooperation 
among  all  levels  of  government  is  in- 
creased to  eliminate  needless  waste  and 
duplication  and  to  improve  progrsim  ef- 
fectiveness. Her  efforts  in  this  regard 
were  previously  rewarded  when  she  re- 
ceived the  "Watchdog  of  the  Treasury" 
award. 

I  have  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of 
serving  with  Flo  Dwter  on  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  and  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Housing.  Over  the 
years  I  have  grown  to  respect  her  no- 
nonsense  approach  to  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  must  pass  her  two  critical 
tests:  "Is  it  necessary?"  and  "Will  it 
work?"  This  same  spirit  and  dedication 
has  also  earned  her  the  respect  of  her 
colleagues  on  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  on  which  she  is  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

In  the  presentation  of  the  award.  It 
was  noted  that  Flo  Dwter  has  always 
responded  to  the  needs  of  the  Jewish 
community  in  her  district.  But,  what  also 
pleased  the  Jewish  people  of  Plalnfield 
is  the  fact  that  she  has  always  responded 
with  equal  vigor  to  all  groups  in  the  com- 
mimity.  And  in  times  of  stress,  when  a 
humanitarian  cause  is  to  be  championed, 
Congresswoman  Dwyer  can  be  counted 
on  to  be  a  leader.  Her  remarks  to  the 
Plalnfield  Area  Committee  following  the 
receipt  of  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humani- 
ties Award  attest  to  this  fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  all  of  us  have 
profited  by  having  Florence  Dwyer  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  I  know  others  Join 


me  in  extending  our  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations. And  I  know,  too,  that  aU  will 
enjoy  reading  her  remarks  to  the  Plain- 
field  Area  Committee  which  I  now  In- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 
Tkxt  or  Rkmarks  or  Representattvk  Plos- 

ENCK  p.  DWTXB  FOLLOWIKG  RXCKUT  OF  THK 

Klkanok    Roosevelt    HvrttAtnras    Award 

"rOB     OOTSTANDWO     SXSVICE    TO     HXJMAinTT 
AND    FRIENDSHIF    rOR    ISKAEI.    IN    THE    SPTRIT 

or  Eleakok  Roosevelt,"  Presented  bt  the 
PuuNriELO    Area    Comkittee,    Bonds    roR 
Israel,    at    Temple    Sholom,    Plainfielo, 
N.J.,  Sunday,  December  3,  1967 
Mr.     Chairman,     General     Horev,    distin- 
guished guests,  and  friends.  This  Is  a  very 
proud  moment  for  me,  as  I  know  you  can 
understand.    I    can    conceive    of    no    other 
award — past    or    future — which    means    or 
could  mean  more  to  me  than  this  one.  I  shall 
not  bore  you  with  protestations  of  humility; 
I  shall  only  say  bow  deeply  grateful  I  am. 
I  shall  never  forget  this  evening. 

There  are  two  things,  especially,  which 
make  this  award  so  meaningful  to  me:  first. 
It  Is  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  noble  axxl 
selfless  causes  I  know — the  effort  to 
strengthen  a  tiny  country  and  Its  people 
who  have  taught  the  world  great  lessons  In 
courage  and  humanity:  and,  second.  It  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  a  great  and  gallant 
woman — the  first  woman  of  the  world  dur- 
ing her  lifetime — who  exemplifies  the  very 
same  qualities  of  hiunanlty  and  courage, 
qualities  which  seem  so  often  to  be  in  such 
short  supply. 

Israel  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt  have  always 
seemed  to  go  together.  The  oiie  and  only  oc- 
casion on  which  I  was  privileged  to  meet 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  personally  was  here  In  Plain- 
field  at  the  very  first  Bonds  for  Israel  din- 
ner to  which  I  was  invited  J\ist  eleven  years 
ago  following  my  election  to  the  Congress. 
The  occasion  was  a  memorable  one  for  me, 
and  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  of  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  Bonds  for  Israel 
have  continued  to  be  Inspiring  as  my  inter- 
est in  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  that 
tiny  basUan  of  democracy  In  the  Near  East 
has  grown  and  deepened. 

There  is  neither  time  nor  excuse  to  speak 
at  length  this  evening,  but  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations might  be  in  order  and  might  be 
of  interest. 

Eleven  years  ago,  Israel  faced  a  situation 
remarkably  like  the  contlniilng  crisis  which 
confronts  her  today.  Then,  as  now,  Arab  ef- 
forts to  Intimidate  their  small  neighbor, 
Arab  aggression  against  Israel's  borders,  Arab 
Insistence  that  Israel  must  be  eliminated  as 
an  Independent  state,  and  Arab  confidence 
In  the  moral  support  and  military  weapons 
of  the  Soviet  Union  had  been  rebuffed  deci- 
sively by  Israel's  armed  services.  And  in  the 
aftermath  of  Israeli  victory,  a  long  and  tor- 
tuous search  for  settlement  was  under  way. 
Then,  as  now,  Israel  held  firm.  Then,  as 
now,  Israel  demonstrated  its  readiness  to 
respect  the  territoral  integrity  of  its  neigh- 
bors, but  insisted  on  effective  guarantees 
that  its  own  rights  and  territory  must  be 
respected. 

History  has  now  come  full  cycle  In  little 
niore  than  ten  years.  And  because  there  is  no 
hope  or  promise  in  fcvgettlng  the  lessons  of 
history,  neither  Israel  nor  Israel's  friends  can 
afford  to  forget  that  the  failure  of  the  19S7 
guarantees  was  partially  responsible  for  what 
happened  last  June. 

In  a  very  fundamental  way,  I  believe,  the 
Arab-Israeli  wars  of  1956  and  1957  have  re- 
vealed the  full  measure  of  the  challenge 
aimed  at  Israel.  Both  wars  occurred  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  Arab  hostility  and  aggression. 
In  turn,  Arab  hostility  was  motivated  by  an 
unyielding  and  passionate  hatred  of  all 
things  Israeli,  a  hatred  based  on  tortured 
interpretations  of  history,  deliberate  dis- 
tortions of  Israeli  intentions,  and  the  pecu- 


liar concept  that  the  very  existence  of  the 
State  of  Israel  constituted  an  act  of  ag- 
gression. And  the  aggression  of  the  Arab 
states  on  both  occasions  was  powered  by  So- 
viet Incitement  and  supported  by  Soviet 
arms. 

For  me,  there  were  many  notable  aspects 
of  the  June  war  which  have  permanent  sig- 
nificance so  far  as  Israel  and  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  But  two  such  aspects 
seem  to  stand  out: 

First,  the  immediate  and  total  commit- 
ment of  the  entire  Jewish  people  to  the  de- 
fense of  Israel.  From  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse of  American  Jews  In  Israel's  time  of 
need — probably  the  greatest  single  act  of 
mass  piillanthropy  in  American  history— to 
the  Israeli  people's  own  response  to  the  Arab 
challenge — which  saw  more  reserves  volun- 
teering than  had  been  ordered  to  mobilise 
In  a  nation  under  total  mobilization — the 
world-wide  Jewish  communty  responded  ai 
one  people  to  the  attack  on  the  life  of  the 
Jewish  State.  And  you  were  not  alone,  for 
much  of  the  non-Jewish  world  rallied  to 
your  side — in  spirit,  in  admiration,  and  in 
active  support. 

Second,  in  the  face  of  fanatic  Arab  hostil- 
ity, of  venomous  propaganda,  and  of  a  long 
and  deliberate  campaign  of  hatred.  In  the 
face  of  threat  and  provocation,  Iwael's  re- 
sponse In  victory  has  been  reasoned  and  re. 
strained.  In  the  occupied  territory,  she  has 
substituted  justice  for  Injustice;  she  has  met 
terrorist  attacks  with  carefully  limited  re- 
taliations; she  has  held  out  the  promise  of 
peace  at  a  time  when  military  victory  might 
have  seemed  like  an  excuse  for  vengeance. 

Nevertheless,  the  threat  to  Israel's  security 
not  only  remains  but  Is  Intensified.  Less  than 
six  short  months  from  all  but  total  military 
defeat,  the  Arabs — with  a  cosmic  disregard 
of  history — have  returned  to  the  offensive. 
Backed  by  Soviet  weapons  in  great  number 
and  higher  quality  than  before,  and  stim- 
ulated by  old  hatreds  and  by  the  new  frus- 
trations of  military  failure,  Kg3rpt's  Nasser 
and  other  Arab  leaders  are  reviving  the  old 
slogans  and  frankly  preparing  for  another 
round  of  aggression. 

In  a  situation  like  this,  I  see  little  point  or 
reason  in  calling  on  Israel  alone  to  exercise 
restraint,  to  hold  back,  to  avoid  moves  which 
might  result  In  renewed  warfare.  For  it  is  not 
Israel  which  desires  weu*.  To  react  to  crisis 
In  this  way  alone  would  be  to  place  the 
burden  of  responsibility  and  restraint  upon 
the  victims  of  attack.  This  would  seem  a 
stranger  way  to  secure  peace. 

Peace  can  beet  be  secured  by  restraining 
those  whose  purpose  is  war.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  any  remaining  {xssslblllty  of 
achieving  military  balance  in  the  Near  East, 
therefore,  further  arms  shipments  to  the 
Arabs  should  be  effectively  baited.  TbU 
should  be  the  aim  of  those  who  seek  peace. 
Peace  cannot  be  a  product  of  one-sided 
Arab  superiority.  Peace  cannot  be  purchased 
at  the  price  of  retreat  from  reason  and  prin- 
ciple. Peace  cannot  be  secured  by  backing 
down  In  the  face  of  threats  and  impossible 
demands.  If,  however,  the  balance  of  power 
could  be  restored  and  the  Great  Powers 
could  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the 
area.  If  the  Arab  States  could  be  persuaded 
to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel,  then  there 
might  be  a  chance  for  a  workable  settlement, 
a  lasting  peace  and,  ultimately,  the  cooper- 
ative development  of  the  great  {>otentlal  of 
the  Eastern  Mediterranean — the  only  objec- 
tive that  makes  sense  In  human  terms. 

While  there  is  still  time,  therefore,  I  would 
urge  our  own  government  to  mobilize  free- 
world  pressure  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
aggression. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  or  more  appropri- 
ate way  to  close  these  brief  remarks  than  by 
repeating  a  story  with  which  a  distinguished 
Jewish  writer  closed  his  own  report  of  the 
birth  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

It  is  the  story  of  how  the  Lord  got  thor- 
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oughly  fed  up  with  mankind  and  decided  to 
arrange  for  a  second  flood.  But  this  time  it 
was  to  be  a  thorough  Job,  with  30  fathonos  of 
water  everywhere,  and  there  would  l)e  no 
Ark  and  no  Dove. 

The  Lord  dispatched  the  Archangel  Ga- 
briel to  make  this  decision  known  to  all  con- 
cerned. When  Gabriel  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage to  the  leader  of  the  Moslems,  all  Mos- 
lenvs  turned  toward  Mecca  anc*.  began  praying 
for  a  comfortable  corner  in  Paradise,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  women. 

Gabriel  next  went  on  to  the  leader  of  the 
Christians  and  the  Christians  all  over  the 
earth  fell  to  their  knees  and  prayed  to  be  for- 
given their  sins  at  the  Last  Judgment. 

Finally,  the  Archangel  broke  the  news  to 
the  leader  of  the  Jewish  community,  who  be- 
gan to  scratch  his  beard  and  gave  a  great 
sigh. 

"Lord,"  he  said,  "what  a  difficult  life  it  will 
be  under  30  fathoms  of  water." 

What  more  can  be  said  of  a  great  people's 
staunchness  In  the  face  of  adversity,  ttielr  re- 
fusal to  retreat  from  Impending  disaster, 
their  relentless  struggle  for  survival,  and 
their  steadfast  faith  in  ultimate  victory? 

This  Is  what  Eleanor  Roosevelt  always  stood 
for.  This  is  what  Bonds  for  Israel  really 
means.  And  this  is  why  I  thank  you  for  the 
great  honor  you  have  given  me. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO.  PRESIDENT  EN- 
DORSES THE  NEGATIVE  INCOME 
TAX 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen]  may  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  steady  growth  in  the  level  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  concept  referred  to  as  the 
negative  income  tax. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  one  of  the 
leading  industrialists  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Arjay  Miller,  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  has  added  his  thoughts 
to  this  question. 

He  did  so  on  Thursday,  November  30, 
1967,  before  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  in  New  York 
City. 

In  his  excellent  speech,  Mr.  Miller  en- 
dorsed the  negative  income  tax  concept 
and  advocated  its  thorough  study  and 
testing  by  the  Federal  Government.  He 
expressed  the  concern  that  I  tun  sure 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  shares — 
"that  of  all  the  social  problems  demand- 
ing attention  today,  the  most  basic  Is  the 
elimination  of  poverty  in  this  country." 

As  a  pragmatic  manager  of  one  of  the 
major  companies  in  this  coimtry,  Mr. 
Miller  concluded  that  the  possibilities  of- 
fered by  the  negative  income  tax  rep- 
resent a  way  to  achieve  "a  'total  ap- 
proach" that  would  reach  all  of  the  poor 
and  not  just  certain  segments." 

The  concept  of  the  negative  income 
tax  has  been  greatly  misunderstood,  un- 
fortunately, and  I  believe  it  took  great 
courage  for  Mr.  Miller  to  state  his  posi- 
tion. He  did  not  have  to  do  so  and,  thus, 
expose  himself  to  the  criticism  that 
doubtless  will  ensue.  The  fact  that  he  did 
represents  a  very  deep  concern  for  our 
poor  people   and   the  recognition  that 


their  economic  betterment  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  this  coimtry. 

As  a  proponent  of  the  negative  Income 
tax,  I  welcome  Mr.  Miller's  contribution 
to  the  continuing  dialog  on  this  Issue.  I 
commend  him  for  his  forthrightness  in 
approaching  the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  herewith  insert  in  the 
Record  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Miller's 
speech: 

Human  VALtJES  in  the  Computer  Age 

(Following  is  an  excerpt  from  remarks  by 
Arjay  Miller,  president.  Ford  Motor  Company, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  New  York,  Thursday,  November  30, 
1967.) 

I  am  convinced  that  of  all  the  social 
problems  demanding  attention  today,  the 
most  basic  is  the  elimination  of  poverty  In 
this  country.  It  Is  from  poverty  that  many 
other  social  Ills  spring,  and  any  successful 
effort  to  eliminate  or  greatly  reduce  this 
malignant  growth  could  bring  about  dra- 
matic improvement  in  the  general  health  of 
our  society. 

The  poverty  problem  Is  gigantic,  by  any 
measure,  and  It  will  not  yield  without  enor- 
mous effort  on  our  part.  Although  about  7V4 
million  people  are  now  covered  by  some  form 
of  welfare  assistance,  the  government  esti- 
mates that  30  million  people  do  not  have 
incomes  sufficient  to  provide  an  adequate  liv- 
ing standard.  That's  nearly  one-sixth  of  our 
total  population. 

From  all  reports,  the  present  welfare  and 
manpower  programs  are  making  unsatisfac- 
tory progress — they  are  failing  to  reach  many 
of  those  who  need  help  most,  and  they  have 
not  sufficiently  Improved  the  welfare  of 
others.  Some  of  the  poor  now  receive  help 
from  two  or  more  programs,  whUe  others  in 
desperate  need  receive  nothing  at  all.  It  is 
increasingly  evident  that  many  of  our  wel- 
fare programs  are  inefficient  and  wasteful, 
offering  no  hope  of  breaking  the  poverty 
cycle. 

I  believe  strongly  that  it  Is  now  time  for 
us  to  take  a  "total  approach"  that  would 
reach  all  of  the  poor  and  not  jxist  certain 
segments.  What  I  have  in  mind  would  Include 
both  direct  Income  assistance  to  those  in 
need  and  measures  to  Increase  employment 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

A  satls/actory  plan  of  Income  assistance 
should  have  these  three  essential  provisions : 

First,  It  would  preserve  incentives  to  those 
able  to  work  to  get  Jobs  and  to  increase  their 
earnings  as  rapidly  as  possible; 

Second,  I  would  be  efficient  In  the  sense  of 
getting  money  only  to  those  in  need,  without 
favoring  some  and  ignoring  others,  and 

Third,  It  would  be  relatively  simple  to  ad- 
minister. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  that  meets 
these  requirements  best  Is  one  called  the 
"negative  Income  tax."  Under  this  plan,  a 
family  with  zero  Income  would  receive  a 
basic  allowance  related  to  the  size  and  com- 
position of  the  family  unit.  When  a  member 
of  a  family  began  to  earn  Income,  the  basic 
allowance  would  automatically  be  reduced  by 
an  offsetting  tax,  but  not  by  a  corresponding 
amount. 

Thus  a  family  with  a  member  at  work 
would  always  be  better  off  than  a  family 
without  anyone  at  work.  In  contrast  to 
present  situations  where  every  dollar  Increase 
in  earned  Income  is  entirely  offset  by  with- 
drawal of  a  dollar  in  welfare  payments.  Be- 
cause the  family's  total  income  would  always 
go  up,  there  would  always  be  an  Incentive  to 
work  and  to  increase  earnings.  As  the  family 
moved  up  the  Income  scale,  of  course.  It 
would  switch  from  receiving  negative  In- 
come tax  payments  to  paying  Income  taxes 
in  the  normal  manner. 

The  negative  income  tax  Is  worthy  of 
thorough  study  and  testing  by  the  Federal 


government  to  ascertain,  for  example,  what 
combinations  of  basic  allowances  and  offset- 
ting taxes  on  earned  Income  might  be  most 
workable  and  most  acceptable  to  society  at 
large. 

Since  this  system  wovild  embrace  aU  per- 
sons in  need  of  help,  It  could  replace  a  num- 
ber of  existing  public  assistance  programs. 
Thus  the  net  cost  would  be  less  than  the 
gross  cost  of  the  assistance  payments  under 
this  program.  States  said  localities,  however, 
would  be  free  to  continue  portions  of  existing 
programs  in  order  to  compensate  for  un- 
usually high  living  costs  In  certain  areas  or 
to  meet  other  special  needs. 

Let  me  repeat  that  adoption  of  a  negative 
Income  tax  plan  should  be  only  one  part  of 
a  total  program  to  reduce  dependency.  The 
basic  lorxg-run  approach  to  helping  disad- 
vantaged people  who  are  able  to  work  must, 
of  course,  be  to  improve  their  capability  for 
work  and  to  increase  job  opportunities.  This 
requires,  first,  education  and  training  to  over- 
come lack  of  qualifications;  second.  Incen- 
tives for  trainees  to  improve  their  qualifica- 
tions for  employment  and  advancement  and, 
third,  reduction  of  other  barriers  to  employ- 
ment and  advancement. 

As  we  all  know,  lack  of  qualifications  Is 
not  the  only  barrier  to  the  disadvantaged  who 
seek  employment.  Portvmately,  the  social  and 
psychological  barriers  of  prejudice  and  un- 
famiUarlty  are  being  overcome.  But  more 
rapid  progress  is  needed.  Employment  tests, 
for  example,  should  be  re-examined  to  make 
sure  they  measure  genuine  employment  po- 
tential and  not  merely  cultural  backgro\ind. 
Tight  limitations  on  entry  into  certain  oc- 
cupations should  be  eliminated. 

If  we  are  to  plan  effectively,  we  need  to 
know  a  great  deal  more  about  the  circum- 
stances and  disabilities  of  the  poor  and  about 
the  kinds  of  incentives  and  opportunities  we 
must  make  available  to  them  if  they  are  to 
Join  the  ranks  of  the  self-sufficient.  A  systems 
analysis  approach  could  give  us  a  much  bet- 
ter picture  of  these  and  other  major  fac- 
tors, such  as  basic  Job  reqvilrements  and  the 
ability  of  these  groups  to  respond  to  various 
methods  of  training.  Until  we  see  the  problem 
in  its  totality  and  understand  Its  many  rami- 
fications and  its  many  sub-problems,  we  can- 
not expect  more  than  piecemeal  efforts  and 
piecemeal  results. 

I  have  talked  about  the  problem  of  poverty 
at  some  length  because  I  believe  strongly 
that  If  we  can  eliminate  poverty  from  our 
society,  we  wUl  have  relieved  many  other 
problems  growing  from  it.  And  we  can  ap- 
proach with  more  skill  and  more  confidence 
the  other  social  ills  that  stand  In  the  way 
of  our  aspirations  for  a  better  life. 

For  the  first  time  In  all  recorded  history, 
we  have  a  sound  and  practical  basis  foi 
optUnism  about  man's  future.  This  might 
seem  paradoxical  at  a  time  when  the  world 
appears  to  be  In  terrible  shape,  what  with 
war,  riots.  Increasing  crime  and  the  rise  of 
a  host  of  new  problems  added  to  the  old. 
But  the  fact  is  that  we  increasingly  recog- 
nize the  need  for  a  change  in  oxir  attitudes 
and  In  our  old  ways  of  doing  things.  The 
riots  in  Watts,  In  Newark  and  In  Detroit 
have  shocked  us  into  the  realization  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  dally  on  the  road  to  social 
progress.  We  know  that  we  must  dare  to  ex- 
periment, to  Innovate  sodaUy  and  to  take 
big  steps. 

We  now  have  the  power,  if  we  can  but  learn 
to  use  it,  to  break  the  mold  of  social  apathy, 
of  resignation  to  age-old  himian  Ills,  of  con- 
tinued tolerance  of  the  wide  cleavage  between 
our  aspirations  and  reality.  We  have  skills 
and  resources,  human  and  mechanical,  to 
achieve  more  than  we  can  imagine.  We  must 
not  fail  to  use  them  effectively. 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  what 
could  represent  a  quantxun  Jump  not  only 
In  man's  relationship  to  his  environment 
but  In  man's  relationship  to  man.  We  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  technology.  The  real 
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problem  ties  In  out  own  uncertain  grasp  ol 
the  tremendotu  Ood-glven  powers  within  us. 
If  we  can  summon  the  will  and  the  Intel- 
ligence to  use  boldly  and  humanely  the 
promising  new  tools  In  our  possession,  ours 
win  be  remembered  not  as  the  Computer  Age 
or  the  Space  Age  or  the  Cybernetics  Age — • 
but  as  the  Age  of  Man. 


December  6,  1967 


ROADS  VERSUS  COhTDORS  ON  THE 
SIERRA  MADRE  RIDOE 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Saylor]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYIX>R.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  brought  to  my  colleagues'  attention  two 
important  statements  on  the  San  Rafael 
WUdemess  issue:  an  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  1  and  a 
position  paper  published  by  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Taken  to- 
gether, these  statements  sumimarize  the 
feelings  of  wilderness  conservationists  on 
the  San  Rafael  Wilderness  bill — S.  889. 
Conservationists  hope  to  see  this  bill, 
scheduled  for  conference  consideration 
tomorrow,  go  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture this  year.  However,  they  have  asked 
the  Congress  to  make  improvements  In 
the  draft  bill  provided  the  Congress  by 
the  Forest  Service,  and  I  shall  lurge  my 
fellow  conferees  to  agree  to  an  amend- 
ment of  this  bill  which  provides  for  these 
improvements. 

I  would  like  to  document  in  fuller  de^ 
tail  today  the  role  which  private  citizens 
have  played  in  protecting  the  sensitive 
values  of  the  San  Rafael  area  from  de- 
velopments planned  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. My  purpose  in  doing  is  not  to  criticize 
the  UjS.  Forest  Service,  which  Is  one  of 
the  most  efBcient  and  dedicated  arms  of 
the  executive  branch  of  this  Govern- 
ment. My  purpose  is  to  demonj;i;rate  that, 
in  this  instance,  the  special,  fragile 
values  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  area 
were  not  fully  considered  by  Forest  Serv- 
ice planners  until  expressions  of  concern 
from  responsible  local  citizen  conserva- 
tion leaders  caused  them  to  reconsider 
these  plans.  The  planners'  standard 
package  of  national  forest  development 
projects — ^high-standard  access  roads, 
major  campgrounds,  ski  resort  develop- 
ments, extensive  artiflcial  fuel  breaks, 
and  so  forth — was  to  be  pumped  into 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  country  to  the 
detriment  of  the  endangered  California 
condor  and  other  biological  and  arche- 
ological  values. 

The  Service  has  been  slowed  in  this 
Ill-conceived  rldgetop  development  plan 
by  conscientious  local  citizens,  backed  by 
national  conservation  groups,  who  fore- 
saw the  threat  this  standard  develop- 
ment package  would  pose  to  the  condors, 
the  ancient  Indian  village  sites  with 
thetr  plctographs  and  other  artifacts, 
and  the  unique  plant  and  animal  asso- 
ciations of  the  rldgetop  potreros. 

Members  will  note  that  I  said  "slowed" 
the  Forest  Service,  not  "stopped"  it  from 
proceeding  with  developments  outlined 


in  its  long-range   "Multiple-Use  Man- 
agement Plan." 

I  said  "slowed"  because  today  I  re- 
ceived word  from  conservationists  in 
Santa  Barbara  that  the  Forest  Service 
appears  to  be  about  to  relocate  and  up- 
grade a  stretch  of  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
road  which  it  has  promised  committees 
of  Congress  it  would  not  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. Such  a  closure  was  promised  in  order 
to  protect  the  California  condor  and  re- 
duce the  wildfire  threat  in  this  area. 

Aerial  photographs  airmailed  to  me 
this  past  weekend — taken  within  the  last 
week — clearly  show  the  eroding  cuts  and 
Alls  of  a  new  rldgetop  road  miming 
from  Miranda  Pine  Mountain  to  Mc- 
Pherson  Peak  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
proposed  San  Rafael  Wilderness.  Ob- 
servers on  the  ground  report  that  the 
ridge  road  from  the  McPherson  Peak 
lookout  tower  eastward  toward  Mont- 
gomery Potrero  appears  to  be  slated  for 
the  same  kind  of  relocation  and  upgrad- 
ing as  is  in  evidence  now  west  of  Mc- 
Pherson Peak.  Survey  stakes  for  this 
road  construction  project  are  in  place 
along  the  Sierra  Madre  ridge  now. 

Members  whose  districts  Include  lands 
administered  by  the  VS.  Forest  Service 
know  how  difficult  it  becomes  for  this 
agency  to  keep  closed  to  public  vehic- 
ular use  new,  upgraded  roads  built  in 
the  national  forests.  Built  or  improved 
originally  to  expedite  timber  harvest  or 
firefighting  with  bulldozers  and  pumper 
trucks,  these  two-lane  gravel  roads  soon 
become  recognized  locally  as  ideal  also 
for  sportsman  access  by  car,  for  Sunday 
afternoon  scenic  drives,  and  even  for 
shortcuts  for  commercial  traffic.  The  re- 
sult can  be  the  capitulation  of  the  Forest 
Service  to  local  pressure  to  open  its  "ad- 
ministrative truck  trsdls"  to  the  motor- 
ing public.  When  the  Forest  Service 
completes  its  Sierra  Madre  road  con- 
struction, will  we  see  this  chain  of  events 
take  place,  which  experts  predict  could 
have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  California 
condor? 

While  designation  by  Congress  of  a 
145,000-acre  San  Rafael  WUdemess  as 
proposed  by  conservationists  will  not, 
in  and  of  itself,  guarantee  the  survival 
of  the  condor  or  even  rule  out  the  com- 
pletion of  a  high-standard  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge  road  if  the  Forest  Service  insists 
upon  completing  this  project.  It  will  pro- 
tect from  development  the  maximum 
possible  acreage  of  natural  condor  habi- 
tat within  the  wilderness  unit,  with  the 
area's  boundaries  being  circumscribed  on 
almost  all  sides  by  roads. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  members  of  the 
House-Senate  Conference  which  meets 
tomorrow  on  S.  889  will  agree  to  the  in- 
clusion within  the  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness Area  of  all  of  the  natiural  wildlands 
which  now  qualify  for  inclusion  and,  In 
addition,  will  Insist,  in  their  report  on 
the  bill,  that  the  Forest  Service  refrain 
from  converting  the  entire  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge  road  from  "an  adeqiute  Are  pro- 
tection route"  into  a  scenic  drive  sxiltable 
for  use  by  private  automobiles. 

Conservationists  in  the  region  are  look- 
ing to  the  Congress  to  insist  that  the 
rights  of  a  minority — the  last  50  Califor- 
nia condors — are  thus  protected,  and 
they  wish  that  something  could  be  done 
to  stop  planned  Forest  Service  construc- 


tion on  a  neighboring  ridge,  as  well,  be- 
tween Mt.  Pinos  and  Mt.  Able,  where  the 
demand  for  roads,  parking  lots,  and  com- 
mercial developments  associated  with  a 
ski  resort  have  taken  precedence  over  the 
protection  of  the  natural  ecological 
values  of  the  site  including,  again,  the 
condor  flyway. 

Here  is  the  recent  testimony  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service — on  April  11, 
1967,  before  the  Public  Lands  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs — on  the  subject 
of  the  development  and  use  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  road: 

Now,  the  road  wlU  be  further  Improved 
but  we  have  It  closed  to  public  use  for  the 
protection  of  the  condor.  If  the  study  shows 
that  the  road  needs  to  be  closed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  condor  it  will  remain  closed. 
We  are  Just  aa  much  Interested  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  condor  as  anyone  else. 

And  here  Is  the  record  of  the  efforts  of 
citizen  conservationists,  over  the  past  few 
years,  which  to  date  have  kept  the  ridge 
free  of  public  vehicular  traffic  and  which 
have  led  to  the  generation  of  widespread 
support  for  the  designation  of  a  San  Ra- 
fael Wilderness  Area  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible size: 

Our  story  begins  with  quotations  from 
the  Forest  Service's  15-year  plan  for  the 
area,  the  "Multiple  Use  Management 
Plan  for  the  Cuyama  District,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest."  This  plan  was  approved 
by  the  forest  supervisor  on  April  27,  1962. 
It  describes  the  agency's  plans  for  the 
San  Rafael  Primitive  Area  and  the  Sierra 
Madre  Ridge  in  this  way: 

The  eastern  half  of  the  District  (Including 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge)  does  not  have  the 
magnitude  of  fire  potential  that  exists  else- 
where on  the  Forest,  and  lack  of  public  access 
routes  In  the  western  portion  has  contributed 
to  a  low  Are  occurence.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  protection  facilities  during  the 
past  10  years.  The  1960  fire  replannlng  study 
indicate*  the  need  for  .  .  .  some  new  facilities 
to  meet  the  Forest  protection  responsibilities 
under  the  expanded  Tnultiple  use  program. 

Protection  of  the  (Saulsbury)  unit  (an  area 
extending  from  the  Sierra  Madre  Road  down 
the  north  slope  facing  Cuyama  Valley)  from 
fire  Is  paramount  In  maintaining  manage- 
ment objectives.  Recent  fire  occurrence  U 
light  but  history  Indicates  a  number  of  major 
fires,  the  result  of  an  upward  spread  from  the 
lower  zone.  Maintaining  the  unit  on  essenti- 
ally a  traU  system  v)itK  a  minimum  of  road* 
to  meet  public  needs  xoUl  moderate  risk  to 
some  extent.  A  skeleton  preattack  system  has 
been  completed,  but  additional  fire  lanes  and 
hellspots  are  necessary  to  make  the  system 
adequate  to  meet  future  needs.  In  addition,  a 
fuel  break  program  at  the  base  and  crest  (in 
effect  to  the  north  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Road) 
will  materially  aid  in  confining  any  starts. 

Direct  overnight  use  of  the  Saulsbiu? 
unit  by  concentrating  campground  develop- 
ment to  the  more  aesthetic  sites  on  the 
crest  of  the  Sierra  Madre. . . 

Public  access  to  the  Sierra  Madre  Boad 
along  the  north  boundary  of  the  unit  will 
significantly  Increase  recreational  use.  .  .  . 
Managing  the  Interior  portion  ot  the  unit  for 
public  use  on  a  trail  system  basis  will  mini- 
mize fire  risk. . . 

Subsequent  to  the  fire  closure,  fire  his- 
tory (on  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge)  has  been 
light. 

With  planned  vehicular  public  access  on 
the  Sierra  Madre  a  significant  Increase  in 
recreational  use  can  be  anticipated  In  the 
SUquoc  (Canyon  Bottom)  Unit. 

The  opening  of  the  Sierra  Madre  road  to 
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oublic  travel  should  significantly  Increase  the 
use  of  the  (San  Rafael  Primitive  Area)  which 
currently  fluctuates  between  500  and  1800 
man  days.  The  1960  NFRS  (National  Forest 
Recreation  Survey)  .  .  .  Indicates  a  potential 
winter  sports  area  on  Big  Pine  Mountain.  .  .  . 
The  Big  Pine  Road  (9N11)  crosses  Big  Pine 
Mountain  within  the  wild  area  and  a  bound- 
ary adjustment  Is  cturently  under  study. 

The  (San  Rafael)  unit  has  a  large  fire  po- 
tential .  .  .  Initial  attack  Is  dependent  on 
the  "Forest  Air  Arm"  and  the  1960  fire  re- 
plannlng proposes  a  helltack  crew  adjacent 
to  the  unit. 

The  Condor  Sanctuary  Zone  Is  composea 
of  the  Pall  Canyon  Condor  Sanctuary  which 
U  closed  to  entry  under  the  Authority  of 
Regulation  T-91  to  preserve  the  vanishing 
gDWles  It  Is  within  the  San  Rafael  Wild 
xTea  and  is  bordered  by  the  Slsquoc  River 
unit  at  the  base  and  extends  up  the  north 
slope  of  the  San  Rafael  Mountains  within 
the  San  Rafael  Unit.  Terrain  Is  extremely 
steep  with  a  number  of  cliffs  forming  the 
walls  of  Fall  Canyon.  Vegetation  Is  dense 
chaparral  with  some  riparian  vegetation 
along  the  Pall  Canyon  creek  bed.  A  few 
Condors  remain  In  the  area  and  are  perlodl- 
caUy  seen  by  travelers  and  lookouts.  It  is 
essential  that  Condors  are  not  disturbed  in 
order  to  survive. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  at  this  point  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral condors  were  seen  resting  in  the  con- 
servationists' proposed  additions  within 
Area  F  as  recently  as  October  of  this 
year.  These  observations  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  re- 
mains today  an  important  condor  flyway. 
These  "multiple  use  plans"  of  the  For- 
est Service  were  made  public  on  Febru- 
ary 24,  1963,  when  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional FV)rest's  new  supervisor,  William 
H.  Hansen,  released  the  story  of  the 
Services  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  roadbuild- 
ing  plans  to  the  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press.  Citizen  reaction  to  this  announce- 
ment was  not  long  in  coming,  as  this 
March  3.  1964,  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  indicates: 

Pate  of  Condors  Debated  on   Coast — Road 
Wotri,D  Open  Up  Haven  or  Nearly  Extinct 

VULTTTHE 

Santa  Barbara,  Calif..  March  2. — One  of 
the  last  known  refuges  of  the  nearly  extinct 
California  condor,  one  of  the  world's  largest 
birds,  was  the  focus  of  controversy  at  a  Fed- 
eral hearing  here  last  week. 

Conservationists  and  sportsmen  expressed 
opposing  views  as  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  detailed  plans  for  development  of  the 
San  Rafael  Primitive  Area,  in  the  bos  Padres 
National  Forest,  Just  north  of  here. 

The  forest  service  Is  proposing  to  Improve 
a  50-mlle  fire  road  bordering  the  primitive 
area,  developing  It  Into  a  thoroughfare  for 
passenger  can. 

The  plan  la  supported  by  spokesmen  for 
sportsmen's  organizations,  who  say  that  the 
area  Is  now  accessible  only  to  a  privileged  few. 

The  proposal  Is  opposed  by  spokesmen  for 
conservation  groups,  Including  the  Sierra 
Clubs  and  the  Audubon  Society. 

A  major  point  of  contention  Is  what  the 
added  traffic  through  the  preserve  might  do 
to  the  unofficially  designated  "Condor  Sanc- 
tuary." 

The  California  condor — Gymnogyps  call- 
fomlanus — Is  a  member  of  the  vulture  family 
with  a  wing  spread  of  about  10  feet.  This  Is 
about  the  same  as  that  of  Its  relative,  the 
Andean  condor,  and  Is  much  broader  than 
that  of  the  golden  eagle,  the  next  largest 
North  American  bird. 

There  are  only  a  few  dozen  California  con- 
dors known  to  exist.  The  females  are  thought 
to  lay  an  egg  only  once  every  two  years,  and 
attrition  la  severe. 


Slight  disturbances  frighten  tbe  birds 
away  from  Incubating  eggs,  thus  leaving  tlie 
unborn  young  to  die. 

The  condors  eat  only  dead  animals.  The 
growth  of  cities  has  eUmlnated  much  wild- 
Ufe,  and  once-plentiful  dead  sheep  have  been 
diminished  by  the  trend  to  cattle  raising. 

The  remaining  condors  have  eetabllshed 
a  transient  "sanctuary"  In  the  San  Rafael 
Mountains,  25  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara, 
supposedly  because  the  updrafts  common 
there  help  their  aerial  reconnaissance  for 
food. 

ONE   HtraiDRED    ATTEND   HEARINO 

They  have  a  nesting  area  50  miles  east- 
ward m  the  Sespl  area  of  Ventxxra  County. 
Their  only  other  known  haunt  Is  another 
"sanctuary"  In  Tulare  County,  200  miles 
north. 

An  overfiow  crowd  of  more  than  100  at- 
tended the  hearing  Thursday  In  a  smaU 
chamber  at  the  Santa  Barbara  Municipal 
Recreation  Center. 

William  Hansen,  supervisor  of  the  2  mll- 
Uon-acre  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  which 
encompasses  the  primitive  area,  said  develop- 
ment of  the  fire  road  would  both  Improve  fire 
protection  and  open  up  the  area  to  public 
use. 

Fred  Elssler,  a  local  high  school  teacher, 
who  Is  conservation  chairman  of  the  Sierra 
Clubs,  cited  the  danger  of  disturbing  the 
condors  with  a  road  only  a  few  miles  from 
their  sanctuary.  He  virged  a  Federal  study 
of  the  area's  "optimum  recreational  capac- 
ity." 

Kenneth  Millar,  a  mystery  writer  who  Is 
an  officer  of  the  local  Audubon  Society,  said 
the  condors'  nesting  area  In  Ventura  County 
was  also  threatened  by  dam  building. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Audubon  Society's 
opposition  to  the  Sierra  Madre  public 
road  was  expressed  by  society  President 
T.  Nelson  Metcalf  to  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  L.  Freeman  In  this  letter 
of  March  9,  1964: 


Santa  Barbara  AtrDtTBON  SocnrrT, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  March  9. 1964 
Hon.  ORvnxE  L.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secbetabt:  I  trust  you  are  aware 
of  the  plans  of  the  Forest  Service  for  the 
construction  of  a  through  road  along  the 
Sierra  Madre  Ridge,  Los  Padres  National 
Forest,  Santa  Barbara  County,  California. 

Although  the  Sierra  Club,  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Audubon  Society  and  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Trails  Advisory  Committee  have  been  In 
constant  contact  with  Messrs.  Connaughton 
and  Hansen  of  the  Forest  Service,  It  la  our 
conviction  that  there  Is  a  matter  of  national 
Interest  Involved  which  transcends  any  re- 
gional aspects  of  the  situation. 

The  aspects  which  are  of  the  widest  con- 
cern relate  particularly  to  the  conservation 
of  the  California  condor  and  the  preservation 
of  primitive  wilderness  area.  You  know  that 
the  condor's  protected  ranges  and  nesting 
areas  are  now  limited  to  the  Sespe  and  SU- 
quoc  areas  and  that  the  preservation  of  this 
species  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  their  slt- 
iiatlon  m  the  midst  of  true  wilderness.  The 
extinction  of  this  magnificent  bird  scarcely 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Intensive  settle- 
ment of  this  area,  would  be  an  imnatural 
and  tragic  occurrence  reflecting  another  Ir- 
reparable loss  to  the  nation's  heritage.  The 
road  win  enable  the  unrestricted  introduc- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  people  into  this 
primitive  area  and  the  condor  will  be  pushed 
further  Into  oblivion. 

You  also  know  that  the  true  wilderness 
acreage  In  the  nation  has  been  consistently 
reduced,  particularly  in  the  last  25  years,  due 
to  Increased  pressure  for  types  of  recreation 
other  than  the  enjoyment  of  primitive  wil- 
derness. The  road  will  enable  the  further  au- 
tomobUe  acceae  Into  areas  hitherto  open  only 


to  men  with  packs  on  their  backs.  As  Dr. 
Keith  Arnold  has  shown  It  Is  Increasingly 
true  that  people  cause  more  forest  fires  than 
natural  causes.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
fire  Is  moet  completely  prevented  by  keeping 
numbers  of  people  out  of  the  woods.  The 
existing  primitive  flre  road  In  the  area  has 
served  weU  for  many  years.  Surveys  and  re- 
ports by  public  and  private  authorities  have 
demonstrated  clearly  that  ready  automobile 
access  rapidly  and  permanently  destroys  the 
primitive  character  of  wilderness.  In  fact, 
by  definition,  wilderness  requires  for  Its  own 
protection,  a  buffer  zone  of  depth  of  a  one- 
day's  hike. 

The  local  and  national  organlzatloiw  and 
the  legion  of  private  cltlssens  who  have  sup- 
ported a  moratoriim:!  on  the  completion  of 
this  through  road,  urge  you  to  act  now  to 
require  that  a  thorough  study  be  made  by 
competent  authorities  before  any  action  Is 
initiated  by  the  Forest  Service. 

Our  frequent  contacts  with  yoxir  Foresters 
have  Indicated  that  the  traditional  custwn  of 
a  hearing  under  legal  ground-rules  Is  not 
their  practice.  A  pubUc  meeting  was  held 
here  on  February  27,  1964,  at  which  there 
was  no  opportunity  for  detailed  discussion, 
only  an  opportunity  to  present  our  different 
views  from  the  roetmm.  We  urge  that  you 
arrange  a  public  hearing  to  make  possible 
careful  discussion  of  the  Issues  and  thorough 
development  of  the  facts. 

We  believe  that  this  matter  requires  jrour 
personal  attention  and  submit  that  the  pub- 
lic Interest  relating  to  conservation  has  not 
been  served  In  the  proceedings  to  date. 
Very  truly  yours, 

T.  Nelson  Metcalf, 

President. 

On  April  19,  1964,  the  Santa  Barbara 
News-Press  reprinted  the  article,  "A 
Death  Road  for  the  Condor,"  from  Sports 
Illustrated  magazine,  which  dealt  spe- 
cifically with  this  Sierra  Madre  Road 
project: 

A  Death  Road  for  the  Condor 
(By  Ross  Macdonald) 
We  ate  lunch  on  top  of  Big  Pine.  It  was  a 
brlUlantly  clear  day  and  from  this  elevation, 
6,800  feet,  we  could  look  dovni  over  the  Coast 
Range,  across  the  Santa  Barbara  Channel, 
and  see  all  of  the  Channel  Islands.  In  the 
other  direction,  inland,  the  Mount  Wilson 
group  stood  under  December  snow.  Farther 
north  loomed  the  white  peaks  of  Yosemlte. 
We  took  quick  bites  of  our  sandwiches 
and  scanned  the  nearer  horizons  with  our 
binoculars.  This  was  condor  covmtry.  At  the 
foot  of  Big  Pine  lies  the  San  Rafael  Primi- 
tive Area,  one  of  our  few  remaining  wilder- 
nesses, and  at  Its  northern  edge  Is  the  Sls- 
quoc Condor  Sanctuary.  The  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge  above  the  sanctuary  Is  a  major  condor 
flyway,  and  has  been  since  prehistoric  times. 
But  today  there  was  not  a  condor  In  the 
sky. 

The  Forest  Supervisor  and  his  Assistant 
looked  at  xis  over  their  lunches  with  I-told- 
you-so  expressions. 

"There  are  practicaUy  no  condors  in  the 
area  anymore,"  said  the  Supervisor. 

"Our  observers  see  them  all  the  time,"  I 
said. 

The  Supervisor's  Assistant  said  firmly: 
"Our  observers  practically  never  see  one." 
The  Supervisor  and  his  Assistant  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  see  any  condors,  I  thought. 
Their  reluctance  would  have  to  do  with  the 
project  they  were  pushing  at  the  moment: 
the  development  of  a  through  road  along 
the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge.  They  had  brought 
us  conservationists  and  bird  watchers  along 
on  the  present  expedition  in  an  effort  to 
persuade  us  that  the  building  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  road  and  the  consequent  opening  of 
the  backcountry  to  cars  and  motorcycles 
would  damage  neither  the  wUdemess  nor  the 
condors,  if  any. 
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Tbe  Supervisor  roee  athletically  from  hla 
rock,  a  bandsome  man.  eztraardlnarlly  tall, 
with  clipped  Lron-gray  hair  and  a  quick,  boy- 
ish smile.  His  assistant  was  shorter  and 
broader,  but  very  alert-looking.  They  re- 
minded me  of  a  brigadier  general  and  his 
aide,  shortly  after  the  general  has  decided 
to  run  for  public  office. 

"If  you  men  have  finished  eating,"  the 
Supervisor  said,  "we  can  be  on  our  way." 

"But  don't  let  us  rush  you."  said  the  As- 
sistant Supervisor. 

They  were  Important  people  who  liked  to 
be  liked.  The  Supervtsor  managed  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  forest.  Including  nearly 
half  of  Santa  Barbara  county.  If  he  wanted 
to  build  a  road  along  the  edge  of  his  wilder- 
ness and  open  it  up  to  Los  Angeles  Sunday 
traffic,  he  was  going  to  be  hard  to  stop.  And 
he  definitely  wanted  to  build  It.  He  and  his 
rangers  were  openly  advocating  the  road,  in 
chambers  of  commerce  and  service  clubs  and 
rifle  clubs. 

The  Forest  Service,  once  noted  for  Its 
single-minded  Idealism,  has  developed  In  re- 
cent years  an  Interest  In  the  art  of  politics 
and  the  manipulation  of  public  opinion.  The 
Supervisor's  Assistant  had  confided  to  me  on 
the  way  up  to  Big  Pine  that  knowledge  of 
human  beings  was  his  most  valuable  asset 
as  a  career  forester.  Soon,  If  he  handled  peo- 
ple properly,  he  would  have  a  forest  of  his 
own. 

Now.  as  we  drove  down  from  Big  Pine,  we 
argued  about  the  road. 

"We  need  It  for  fire  fighting,"  he  said. 

"You've  got  a  primitive  fire  road  along  the 
ridge,  which  has  always  been  adequate.  You 
haven't  had  a  fire  there  in  nearly  40  years." 

"Are  you  an  expert  on  fire  fighting?" 

"No.  but  I  can  read,  and  I  know  what  your 
own  experts  are  saying.  Fire  fighting  is  tak- 
ing more  and  more  to  the  air,  iislng  borate 
bombers  and,  eventually,  missiles.  Ask  your 
missile  research  division.  Or  ask  Keith  Arn- 
old, your  forest  protection  research  director, 
what  happens  to  the  fire  risk  when  you  let 
increasing  numbers  of  people  Into  a  forest 
area." 

He  admitted  that  the  risk  rose.  "But  we 
have  no  right  to  keep  the  people  out.  The 
road  will  be  built  with  public  money,  and 
that  makes  It  public  property." 

"The  condors  and  the  wilderness  are  public 
property,  too.  They  belong  to  the  whcde 
country." 

"But  this  road,"  he  said  with  esthetic  fer- 
vor, "woiild  make  a  beautiful  scenic  drive. 
We  could  have  picnic  grounds  along  it,  too." 

"You  can't  have  a  scenic  drive  and  a  wil- 
derness area  within  five  miles  of  each  other. 
You'd  be  putting  the  Sisquoc  Sanctuary,  the 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  within  two  hours' 
hiking  time  of  an  automobile  road,  half  an 
iiaui  by  motorcycle.  Youll  ruin  your  wilder- 
ness and  drive  away  your  condors." 

"The  condors  hardly  use  the  Sisquoc  any- 
more." 

"So  you  keep  saying.  Our  people  see  them 
there  constantly.  It's  a  roosting  area  and  a 
former  nesting  site  that  the  birds  can  use 
again  If  anything  happens  to  their  alternate 
sites.  The  Falls  of  the  Sisquoc  Is  still  their 
best  watering  place." 

The  Assistant  Supervisor  was  not  Im- 
pressed. "So  what?  Who  says  the  road  wOl 
bother  them?" 

"All  the  experts  say  so.  The  condors  are 
allergic  to  road  building  and  automobiles 
and  people  In  any  great  numbers." 

"Five  or  six  or  seven  miles  away?" 

"Yes.  And  remember  they  don't  Just  sit  on 
tbe  Sisquoc.  The  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  is  thMr 
fiyway.  This  whole  back-country  la  their 
range." 

I  waved  my  arm  rather  emotionally  out 
the  car  window.  We  were  on  the  Buckhom 
Roiwl,  headed  north  toward  the  Sierra  Madre 
Ridge.  The  canyons  and  ridges  of  the  wilder- 
ness lay  around  us  like  a  violent  dark  green 
sea  qulck-frosen.  It  bad  been  frozen  tn  time. 


Except  for  the  road  we  were  on,  a  fire  road 
normally  closed  to  automobiles,  nothing  had 
changed  here  in  2,000  years. 

The  condor  had  been  flying  here  longer 
than  that,  I  thought.  He  had  been  catching 
the  updrafts  along  these  ridges  since  the 
Pleistocene  Age.  He  was  ancient.  He  was 
great,  the  greatest  flying  land  bird  in  North 
America.  His  wlngspan  often  exceeded  nine 
feet.  He  could  fly  up  to  50  miles  an  hour, 
scarcely  moving  his  wings,  with  or  against 
the  wind,  all  day  If  necessary.  Aeronautical 
engineers  studied  his  design.  Naturalists 
came  from  all  over  the  world  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him. 

He  was  harmless  and  useful.  He  cleared 
the  rangeland  of  dead  animals.  With  only 
about  50  of  him  left,  there  are  no  lack  of 
food.  But  he  was  running  out  of  space  to 
nest  and  roost.  His  range,  which  had  once 
extended  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the 
Columbia  River  south  to  Mexico,  had  shrunk 
now  to  this  small  part  of  California. 

We  were  only  a  few  miles  from  his  last  re- 
treats on  the  Sisquoc  and  the  Sespe.  We  still 
hadn't  seen  him.  I  was  getting  anxious. 

The  Buckhom  Road  is  primitive  and  sel- 
dom used,  even  by  Forest  Service  automo- 
biles. From  time  to  time  our  party  had  to 
stop  and  push  fallen  boulders  out  of  the  way 
of  our  cars.  They  rumbled  down  Into  the 
canyon. 

Following  the  dust  smoke  of  one  such 
boulder,  I  caught  sight  of  a  little  black  thing 
half  a  mile  or  more  down  the  precipitous 
slope.  The  little  thing  seemed  to  be  crawling 
up  over  the  secondary  ridges,  like  a  black 
beetle  with  extended  wings.  Then  I  saw  that 
he  was  crawling  above  the  ground.  In  mid- 
air, rising  in  air  and  growing  steadily  and 
incredibly  larger. 

I  didn't  speak.  I  didn't  even  raise  my 
binoculars.  Poised  and  outspread  on  the  up- 
draft,  emblem  and  living  totem  of  wilder- 
ness men  and  flyers,  he  rose  up  the  slope 
toward  me.  Now  I  could  see  the  clean  white 
epaulets  on  his  black  shoulders  and  make 
out  with  my  naked  eye  the  deep  orange  color 
of  his  bald  head.  At  his  wlngtlps  the  great 
black  primary  feathers  curved  up  individ- 
ually tn  the  wind.  He  balanced  in  the  air  a 
hundred  yards  away  from  where  we  stood, 
regarding  us  with  his  glistening  black  eye. 
Then  he  wheeled,  the  undersides  of  his 
wings  glinting  white  In  the  sun,  and  slid 
away. 

I  think  we  all  saw  him,  except  the  Super- 
visor and  possibly  the  Supervlscn-'s  Assistant, 
who  didn't  say. 

That  was  back  In  December.  On  February 
27  the  Forest  Service  held  a  public  meeting 
in  Santa  Barbara.  It  was  presided  over  by 
the  Regional  Forester,  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  looked  like  a  major  general  but  who 
described  himself  as  a  bureaucrat. 

He  watched  with  a  calm,  cold  eye  while 
the  Forest  Service's  road  project  was  severely 
criticized  by  cons^-ratlonlsts,  including  me 
and  my  wife,  and  by  a  number  of  experts  In 
the  fields  of  botany,  ornithology  and  land 
use. 

One  ardent  proponent  of  tbe  road  sug- 
gested that  condor  lovers  might  keep  a  few 
stuffed  condors  around  town  that  they 
could  love.  This  one  made  even  the  Regional 
Forester  look  uncomfortable.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  meeting  he  stated  that  there  were 
extremists  on  both  sides  and  that  his  de- 
cision would  fall  between  the  two  extremes. 
Which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  would  decide 
to  ruin  the  wilderness  Just  a  little,  for  the 
preMnt,  and  permit  the  condor  to  survive 
for  a  few  more  years,  perhaps. 

The  Supervisor's  Assistant  spoke  to  me  on 
the  way  out  of  the  meeting.  "Another  day," 
he  said  cheerfully. 

On  March  21  the  Regional  Forester  an- 
nounced that  he  would  defer  his  decision  on 
building  the  road  iintU  its  effect  on  the 
survival  of  the  condor  had  been  studied  fur- 
ther. 


A  photoepread  In  the  June  12,  1964, 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press,  headlined 
"Disputed  Wilderness  Road"  contained 
these  captions: 

Construction  scars  on  mountainside  show 
course  of  new  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  Road  bor- 
dering wilderness  region  of  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  In  Santa  Barbara  county.  Pub- 
lic protests  caused  U.S.  Forest  Service  to 
halt  road-biUldlng  pending  study  of  wilder- 
ness, wildlife,  and  archeologlcal  sites  in 
area.  Road  {penetrates  habitat  of  condor. 
Conservationist  groups  have  protested  road 
Improvenxent,  claiming  existing  road  pro- 
vides adequate  flre  protection  route.  Forest 
Service  says  greater  flre -protection  and  pub- 
lic use  is  needed. 

Dotted  survey  line  of  proposed  new  con- 
struction parallels  luilmproved  section  of 
disputed  road  between  McPherson  Peak  and 
Bates  Canyon.  Survey  work  caiised  rumor 
that  road  was  being  built  despite  announced 
mcK'atorlum. 

New  portion  of  remote  Sierra  Madre  Ridge 
road  cost  (12.000  a  mile  to  buUd.  U.S.  Forest 
Service  terms  road  single-lane,  primarily  for 
fire  protection.  Coztservatlonists  claim  road 
Is  unnecessary  and  urge  that  funds  be  spent 
on  heavily-used  recreation  areas  at  Figueroa 
Mountain,  Davey  Brown  and  upper  Santa 
Ynez  Valley. 

Forest  Service  sign  on  locked  gate  at  east 
end  of  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  fire  road  proclaims 
that  road  Is  for  official  use  only.  But  west 
end  of  road  is  open. 

Absence  of  signs  or  gate  at  west  end  at 
disputed  section  of  road  permits  vehicles 
to  pass.  County  supervisors  have  asked  that 
road  be  restored  to  original  status,  for  flre 
protection  only.  Forest  Service  officials  have 
said  that  flre  roads  were  never  built  for  pub- 
lic motorized  use. 

Threats  to  Los  Padres  National  Forest  are 
overcrowding  of  San  Rafael  wilderness  area, 
wanton  shooting  of  the  rare  California  con- 
dor and  vandalism  of  Indian  plctographs 
such  as  the  one  shown,  conservationists  say. 

On  June  19,  1964.  the  distinguished 
critic-at-large  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Brooks  Atkinson,  devoted  his  entire 
column  to  the  Sierra  Madre  road  threat 
to  the  condors: 

Tht  Vanishino  Calitornta  Condor  Is  Todat 

MoRX  Preted  Upon  Than  Pbetino 

(By  Brooks  Atkinson) 

Ever  since  the  Ice  Age,  the  California  con- 
dor has  been  patrolling  America,  but  it  may 
not  patrol  much  longer.  The  condor  popula- 
tion has  shrunk  to  40  or  50. 

What  can  be  said  to  dramatize  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  them?  Most  people  don't 
care.  At  a  bearing  in  Santa  Barbara  In  Feb- 
ruary to  discuss  a  scenic  highway  that  will 
impinge  on  the  privacy  of  condors,  one  repre- 
sentative of  modem  America  opted  for  prog- 
ress: People  enraptured  with  condors,  be 
said,  could  shoot  them,  stuff  them  and  take 
them  home  to  look  at  as  much  as  they 
wanted  while  the  rest  of  the  population  en- 
joyed a  scenic  road. 

If  Americans  do  not  regard  the  continuity 
of  life  as  sacred  but,  on  tbe  contrary,  regard 
a  shrill,  superficial,  transient  present  as  good 
enough  for  anyone,  they  will  not  be  much 
concerned  about  the  California  condor,  which 
Is,  in  fact,  a  giant  vulture  with  unlovely 
feeding  habits.  What  can  be  said  to  disturb 
the  self-satisfaction  of  such  people?  I  sought 
the  advice  of  Dr.  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  secretary 
of  the  Smithsonian  IiLstitutlon. 

He  replied  that  the  genes  of  the  California 
condor  are  unique  and  invaluable,  because 
they  have  been  passed  on  from  generation  to 
generation  ever  since  the  Pleistocene  Age.  At 
the  time  glaciers  were  carving  out  tbe  land 
and  forming  moraines  and  kamee,  the  Cali- 
fornia condor  was  planing  the  sklee.  In  those 
days,  men  wore  skins  and  hunted  with  stone- 


tipped  spears  and  were  In  tbe  minority  of 
living  creatures.  They  were  not  able  then  to 
blast  a  scenic  highway  across  the  ridge  of  the 
Sierra  Madre,  which  is  the  condor  flyway. 

Tbe  biologists  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion are  trying,  before  It  is  too  late,  to  safe- 
guard natural  areas  with  associated  plant 
and  wild  life  as  what  might  be  called  living 
museums  for  scientific  research.  Although  the 
Smithsonian  is  concerned  with  the  whole 
spectrum  of  nature,  the  condor  Is  a  living 
museum.  In  20th-century  California,  It  re- 
tains the  habits  It  had  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years  before  recorded  history.  In 
view  of  the  extent  to  which  its  habitat  has 
been  crowded,  the  wonder  is  that  40  or  50 
birds  sixrvlve. 

The  condor  is  an  Interesting  bird  apart 
from  its  eclentlflc  slgnlflcanee.  With  a  wing- 
spread  of  9  feet  and  sometimes  more  (11  feet 
4  inches  is  one  museum  specimen),  it  is  the 
largest  land  bird  in  North  America.  If  its 
body  weight  is  added  to  its  wlngspread,  some 
condor  patrons  argue.  It  is  the  largest  bird 
that  flies.  Condors  nest  In  caves.  They  lay 
one  egg  not  oftener  than  once  in  two  years. 
The  young  birds  take  two  years  to  matiire. 
Condors  roost  in  secluded  cliffs  near  pools 
where  they  bathe.  They  soar  on  motionless 
wings  on  thermal  spirals  and  sail  40  or  60 
miles  to  their  feeding  areas  at  heights  ranging 
from  a  few  thousand  to  15,000  feet. 

Man  is  their  only  danger.  They  make  easy 
targets  for  gunners,  although  they  have  been 
protected  by  California  law  for  more  than 
half  a  century.  One  condor  wa«  shot  last 
month.  Most  of  the  shooting  may  be  by 
gunners  who  do  not  know  what  bird  they 
are  killing,  but  Ignorance  does  not  return 
to  life  the  birds  that  are  brought  down  out 
of  the  sky. 

Particularly  during  the  last  several  months, 
a  lot  of  able  people  have  been  working  to 
save  the  condor.  Ian  and  Eben  BilcMlllan, 
ranchers  of  Shandon,  Calif.,  who  have 
watched  condors  all  their  lives,  are  com- 
pleting the  fleld  work  for  a  study  that  the 
Audubon  Society  will  publish  next  autumn. 
Dick  Smith  and  Robert  Easton  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara have  completed  the  manuscript  of  an 
excellent  book,  "California  Condor:  Vanish- 
ing America,"  which  will  be  published  by 
McNally  &  Loftln  Oct.  20.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Santa  Barbara  bird  club,  which 
Is  one  of  the  keenest  In  America,  propose  to 
patrol  the  condor  area,  not  only  to  spot  gun- 
ners, but  also  to  explain  to  otber  people  the 
necessity  for  keeping  away  from  the  nesting, 
roosting  and  bathing  sites.  Ken  Millar,  who 
writes  mystery  stories  under  the  name  of  Ross 
Macdonald,  is  one  of  several  people  who  hope 
to  get  the  condor  accepted  as  a  national 
monument. 

The  Forest  Service  argues  that  the  pro- 
posed scenic  highway  will  not  pass  close 
enough  to  the  condor  refuge  to  dlstorb  the 
birds.  But  the  normal  spread  of  civilization 
has  already  disturbed  them  so  much  that  the 
condor  population  is  precariously  small. 
Crowded  on  all  sides,  they  may  be  living  on 
borrowed  time. 

And  the  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
thanked  Mr.  Atkinson  and  agreed  with 
him  in  its  editorial  column  of  June  23, 
1964: 

Plka  To  Says  "Living  Musbum" 

Brooks  Atkinson,  distinguished  columnist 
of  Tbe  New  York  Times,  has  made  a  strong 
plea  for  tbe  preservation  of  a  "living  mu- 
seum" tn  Santa  Barbara's  back  country. 

In  a  column  printed  in  the  News-Press  last 
week,  he  pointed  to  the  patrol  of  tbe  great 
California  oondor  In  the  Sisquoc  area  and  the 
threats  posed  to  their  sanctuary  and  flyways. 
He  reminded  us  that  this  huge  survivor  of 
the  Ice  Age,  now  nuaobertng  no  more  than 
40  or  SO,  Is  faosd  wlfb  czttnetion  as  a  result 
of  pubUe  ^■■l«■^■^^■^>  sad  •  tottmt  poticy  that 
place*  eondor  wnrlvml  in  soaaethlac  less  than 


first  priority.  He  noted  the  proposed  Sierra 
Madre  scenic  highway,  plans  for  which  are 
tn  abeyance  p>endlng  studies  of  Its  wUdUfe 
and  archeologlcal  Impact,  as  an  instrument 
which  could  well  deUver  the  condor  Its  coup 
de  grace. 

Mr.  Atkinson  has  taken  the  time  to  visit 
Scmta  Barbara's  wildemeab,  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  nature,  the  habitat  and  the 
plight  of  the  condor,  to  assess  tbe  pleas  of 
those  who  would  conserve  for  future  genera- 
tions a  priceless  living  museum.  He  is  well 
aware  of  the  running  contest  between  the 
forest  road-builders  and  the  lovers  of  deep 
wilderness  sanctuaries.  The  condor  In  these 
regions,  as  a  local  Audubon  leader  has  stated, 
"incarnates  the  wilderness;  if  we  lose  one  we 
shall  lose  the  otber,  and  if  we  lose  both  we 
Shall  be  poorer  than  we  realize." 

A  national  spotlight  on  one  of  the  major 
conservation  challenges  of  the  day  Is  wel- 
come. If  Americans,  said  Atkinson,  do  not 
regard  the  continuity  of  life  as  sacred  but,  on 
the  contrary,  regard  a  shrill,  superficial 
transient  present  as  good  enough  for  any- 
one, they  win  not  be  much  concerned  about 
the  Callfaml*  condor.  .  .  . 

We  believe  that  great  numbers  of  Ameri- 
canZ  regard  the  continuity  of  Ufe  as  sacred 
and  are  at  least  dimly  aware  of  the  inex- 
haustible riches  to  be  realized  from  wilder- 
ness museums.  They  must  become  more 
alert,  however,  more  adept  at  preserving 
these  living  museums.  There  are  few  enough 
of  them  left  and,  like  the  flyways  of  the  giant 
condor,  beset  alike  by  tbe  Indifferent  and  the 
abettors  of  mass  public  intnision. 

Some  historical  notes  on  the  use  of  the 
Sisquoc  Valley  by  condors  were  distrib- 
uted by  the  Santa  Barbara  Audubon  So- 
ciety on  October  2,  1965,  which  docu- 
mented the  fact  that  the  Sisquoc  Condor 
Sanctuary  was  and  can  again  be  of  great 
Importance  to  those  endangered  birds: 
Notes  on  the  Sisauoc 

Conversation  with  Alfred  Davis,  (born 
about  1905)  son  of  Alonzo  Davis  who  home- 
steaded  near  the  Manzana  School. 

"I  was  bom  at  Sisquoc  but  we  moved  up 
the  river  and  I  went  to  school  at  tbe  Zaca 
Canyon  School  when  I  was  seven.  During  the 
school  year,  we  boarded  at  John  Lebleu's 
place  at  Zaca  Lake.  It  was  nine  miles  down 
to  tbe  school  from  there.  The  Manzana 
School  was  closed  by  then. 

"We  leased  the  Wilmann  Place  from  1920 
to  1925.  We  grazed  stock  up  there.  I  re- 
member that  John  LeWeu  came  over  to  make 
wine  out  of  the  Wilmann  grapes  that  were 
left.  That's  about  tbe  time  the  cattle  went 
wild  in  the  backcountry.  We  should  have 
shot  them  and  made  Jerky  out  of  them  then. 
Many  of  our  regular  stock  for  years  would 
go  wUd  when  they  met  up  with  the  old  wild 
ones. 

""The  country  had  been  burned  off  in  "23  by 
a  fire  that  burned  the  Sisquoc  and  part  of 
the  Manzana.  I  remember  that  the  fish  all 
died  from  tbe  ashes  that  came  down — made 
lye  m  the  water. 

"The  htmters  that  came  up  after  tbe  bum 
got  into  John  Lebleu's  wine  barrels  up  at 
the  Wilmann  place  and  left  the  stoppers  out. 
It  an  went  bad.  That  was  after  "23. 

"About  condors — we  saw  them  all  around 
the  Manzana  and  np  1*e  Stsquoc.  I  eoionted 
18  going  up  from  tbe  Sisquoc  on  the  trail 
above  Cottonwood  In  tbe  "SSe  when  I  was 
wortdng  for  the  UJB.  Forest  Servloe.  I  was 
going  up  with  horses  and  a  mule  and  the 
birds  soared  all  around.  There  weren't  18 
at  first  but  they  kept  growing  In  numbers 
wntll  ttiey  were  sitting  on  traes  aliead  of 
me  and  some  tn  tbe  air. 

"In  the  '208  there  were  birds  going  in  and 
amt  at  the  bole  ct  tbe  sides  of  tbe  Sisquoc 
Falls.  We  w«Bt  nglit  up  tbere  frvtn  tbe  rtver 
and  Okere  were  at  least  8  btrds  tn  and  out 
of  the  cliff  holes  while  we  were  tben.  I  made 


several  trips  way  up  there  and  I  cant  re- 
member a  tHp  we  «dnt  see  comdotm.  The 
season  bad  a  lot  to  do  with  that,  tba«igb.  It 
was  ^Jrtng  mostly  wben  we  went  up.  "Hiat's 
neetlBg  time  and  ^e  falls  wm  where  they 
nested. 

"a  remember  seeing  otber  nesting  places. 
Onoe  when  I  was  up  In  tbe  Lost  Valley 
Canyon,  we  saw  a  bird  new  the  canyon  end. 
This  bird  came  out  of  a  hole  in  a  rock  above 
a  big  oak  tree  and  dived  down  on  us  until 
we  finally  got  out  of  tbere.  Tbls  bird  really 
meant  business.  She  kept  going  back  up  into 
that  hole.  We  saw  condors  nesting  tn  boles 
on  CasUe  Rock  aU  the  time  we  lived  there. 
The  birds  would  be  aronnd  tn  the  spring 
pretty  steady. 

"On  my  last  trip  up  Into  Sisquoc  Falls 
about  1927,  I  saw  young  birds  not  yet  white 
and  with  smaller  wings.  These  yoxi»g  ones 
were  coming  out  of  the  holes  at  Stsquoc." 

The  Smithsonian  I^titution  expressed 
Its  concern  over  the  welfare  of  the  con- 
dors in  this  November  1.  1965.  letter  to 
Richard  J.  Smith  from  Dr.  S.  Dfflon 

Ripley: 

SMimauwiAN  iNsiixuiiUfr, 
W€BhinffUm,  D.C..  November  1, 19S5. 
Mr.  RicHASO  J.  Smitb 
Santa  Barbara  Newt-Press, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

Deab  Mr.  Sxith  :  Your  concern  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  California  Condor  Is  certain- 
ly appreciated  here  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. As  I  stated  in  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  last  February,  I  believe  that  one  of 
the  most  comj)elllng  reasons  lor  preserving 
species  such  as  the  Condor  Is  not  one  of 
emotion  (x  sentiment,  but  rather  expediency. 
The  Condor  represents,  among  ttie  warm- 
blooded vertebrates,  birds  and  mammals, 
one  of  the  very  few  remaining  natural 
genetic  lebeivulrs,  unchanged  since  Pleis- 
tocene times  a  million  years  ago.  It  should 
be  preserved  as  a  biological  resotiroe.  In  the 
future  scientists  may  well  be  put  to  It  to 
reconstruct  genetic  combinations  which  exist 
today  In  such  pure  strains  from  the  past.  A 
whole  biological  story  remains  to  be  told 
here,  waiting  for  the  ever-Increasing  skills 
of  scientists  to  be  able  to  interpret.  What  a 
catastrophe  if  tbe  story  were  to  be  destroyed 
before  its  meaning  could  be  unravelled,  the 
code  uninterpreted  before  it  is  lost. 

I  have  been  assured  by  The  President  that 
every  consideration  will  be  given  to  tbe  Con- 
dor and  Its  continued  preservation  In  the 
studies  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  In  cooperation  with  tbe  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and 
other   conservation   agencies   and   organiza- 

tlOdS. 

I  concur  with  tbe  "Management  and  Re- 
search Plan  for  tbe  Callfomim  Ooodor"  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
(July  1966)  which  recammendi  a  dday  of 
2  years  for  the  accumulatton  of  additional  in- 
formation prior  to  oonsidering  aattaorlaatton 
of  the  Tapatopa,  Dam. 

From  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
I  feel  that  the  preservation  of  the  California 
Condor  Is  of  utmost  importance,  and  I  hoije 
that  neither  tbe  sentiment  of  bird  lovers  nor 
commercial  interests  will  interfere  wltb  the 
application  of  aMiraprlate.  sdcntUlcally 
based  maaacsBMsit  mraswres  to  cnhaooe  the 
continued  eztstcnoe  of  tbe  4>ecles. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  DSLLON  RlI>(,XT. 

Secretary, 

On  Jane  19.  19C7.  In  testimoey  before 
tbe  Public  Lands  StdneoMAittoe  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Intertor  «ih1  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Charles  F.  Luoe,  Iteder  Sec- 
retaiy  ol  the  Interior,  was  aUe  to  m»ke 
ti)is  announcement  regawliay  tbe  iMe  by 
eoBdors  of  tbe  gi°n«»«^  Gander  Sanctu- 
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My  final  comment  relates  to  the  California 
condor,  a  majestic  bird  threatened  wltb  ex- 
tinction, which  Is  found  In  this  area.  Ab 
brought  out  this  morning  the  condor  area 
Is  principally  to  the  south  of  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  Area.  The  proposed  San  Rafael 
Wilderness  would  add  substantially  to  the 
protection  of  the  condor  environment  now 
afforded  by  the  relatively  small  Slsquoc 
Condor  Sanctuary  already  established  by  the 
XJ.S.  Forest  Service.  This  sanctuary  has  his- 
torically been  a  bathing  and  watering  area; 
however,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life biologists  found  only  a  few  days  ago  that 
at  least  one  nest  In  the  area  had  been  In 
active  use  during  the  past  2-3  years. 

All  of  the  foregoing  reinforces  my  posi- 
tion in  favor  of  the  inclusion  of  the  maxi- 
mum possible  acreage  within  the  San 
Rafael  Wilderness  Area. 

My  colleague,  the  Honorable  Charles 
M.  Teaguz,  in  whose  district  the  San 
Rafael  area  is  situated,  summed  up  the 
feeUngs  of  all  of  us  who  favor  a  small 
addition  to  the  Forest  Service's  San 
Rafael  proposal  when  he  said  to  the 
House  Interior  Committee  on  June  19: 

You  are  g^olng  to  hear  a  proposal,  I  believe, 
that  (the  propKJsed  wilderness  area)  be  in- 
creased by  another  2,200  acres.  As  long  as  the 
area  is  being  established,  It  seems  to  me  it 
might  as  well  be  done  properly  and  Include 
all  of  the  alleged  advantages,  advantages  I 
think  exist,  to  an  adequate  wilderness  area. 

Let  US  do  the  job  properly,  as  Mr. 
Teague  suggests,  and  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  a  San  Rafael  Wilder- 
ness bill  which  provides  wilderness  sys- 
tem protection  for  the  important  Pine 
Corral  Potrero  and  Logan  Potrero  areas 
recommended  by  local  conservationists 
as  well  as  the  143,000  acres  recommended 
by  the  Forest  Service. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  may 
be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  McCHESNEY  MARTIN 
LAUNCHES  POLITICAL  ATTACK 
AGAINST  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  William 
McChesney  Martin  has  hit  the  campaign 
trail  for  the  Republican  Party. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
In  his  traditional  arrogant  manner  used 
a  meeting  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation to  describe  President  Johnson  as 
"irresponsible." 

Mr.  Martin  went  on  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence of  bankers  just  how  the  country 
ought  to  be  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  undoubtedly  we  can  ex- 
pect to  see  many  of  the  Btortin  quotes — 


including  his  blunt  description  of  the 
President  &s  "irresponsible" — in  Repub- 
lican campaign  literature  in  the  comhig 
months.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  made  an  open  and  blatant  po- 
litical speech  designed  to  embarrass  the 
Democratic  administration  and  its  Presi- 
dent. 

As  a  citizen,  William  McChesney  Mar- 
tin has  every  right  to  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  country,  even  to  the  point 
of  calling  a  President  irresponsible.  How- 
ever, I  suggest  that  this  campaign  oratory 
would  be  more  appropriate  if  Mr.  Martin 
were  outside  of  the  Government. 

Indeed,  this  rule  is  generally  followed 
by  all  officials  in  the  Federal  Government. 
If  they  desire  to  campaign  against  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  it  is  appropriate  that  they 
step  aside  and  carry  on  their  attacks  as 
private  citizens.  I  am  sure  that  President 
Johnson  would  be  happy  to  free  William 
McChesney  Martin  for  whatever  role  he 
wants  to  play  in  the  1968  campaign. 

Mr.  Martin  is  extremely  free  and  loose 
with  the  use  of  the  word  "irresponsible." 
This  is  the  second  time  in  less  than  a 
month  that  he  has  lashed  out  against 
elected  officials  in  this  manner.  On  Nov- 
ember 16,  he  spoke  to  the  American 
Petroleimi  Institute  in  Chicago  and  de- 
scribed Members  of  Congress  as  "irre- 
sponsible" for  opposing  increases  in 
taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  failures — the 
massive  failures — of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  actions  over  the  past  2  years,  it 
would  seem  that  William  McChesney 
Martin  would  have  more  to  do  than  run 
around  the  country  describing  elected 
officials  as  "irresponsible."  Mr.  Martin 
and  his  colleagues  have  gotten  monetary 
affairs  in  one  of  the  worst  messes  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  time  for  Mr.  Martin  to  stay 
home  and  try  to  correct  some  of  his  own 
errors. 

Much  of  the  fiscal  problem  facing  the 
country  today  stems  directly  from  the 
misguided  policies  followed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  warned  the 
Congress  so  many  times,  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  and  the  present  FedersU 
Reserve  Board  attempt  to  operate  a  sep- 
arate Government  and  to  dictate  eco- 
nomic policy  to  the  administration.  This 
is  a  dangerous  situation  in  which  Mr. 
Martin  uses  monetary  policy  to  sabotage 
programs  he  does  not  like  and  to  de- 
stroy public  officials  with  whom  he  dis- 
agrees. 

Mr.  Martin  should  not  be  called  on  to 
establish  tax  policy  or  general  economic 
programs  of  this  Nation.  We  have  a 
President  and  a  Congress  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  do  this 
Job.  Mr.  Martin  has  once  again  over- 
stepped his  bounds  and  I  hope  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  think  long  and  hard 
about  this  latest  blatant  and  uncalled  for 
attack  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


THE  GREAT  WHITE  FLEET— NEW 
HOPES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Edmondsoh]  \b  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  11,  1967,  a  group  of  dedicated 
Americans  came  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent a  dramatic  briefing  to  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  a  subject  with  which 
I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar — the  concept  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  proposal  would 
establish  a  fleet  of  ships  which  would 
sail  in  continuous  service  to  people 
aroimd  the  world,  concentrating  on  hos- 
pital care  and  education.  The  basic  Idea 
is  em.bodied  in  the  highly  successful  hos- 
pital ship  Hope,  which  has  won  the 
hearts  of  people  in  Asia,  Latin  America, 
and  Africa,  in  a  series  of  mercy  mi^ons 
sponsored  by  the  People-to-People 
Foundation. 

This  "floating  Peace  Corps"  has  been 
formally  introduced  to  the  90th  Con- 
gress in  the  form  of  two  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. Representative  Seymour  Halpern 
introduced  HJl.  12509,  which  would 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  White  Fleet.  My  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  would  likewise  declare  the 
sense  of  Congress  on  the  concept.  Both 
of  these  measures  are  pending  before 
committees. 

When  Capt.  Prsmk  Manson,  USN,  initi- 
ated the  Great  White  Fleet  concept  in 
1959, 1  joined  Representative  William  H. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  number 
of  others  in  cosponsoring  legislation  in 
the  House  calling  upon  the  President  to 
establish  the  Great  White  Fleet.  Prin- 
cipal Senate  cosponsors  were  the  present 
Vice  President,  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  of 
Minnesota,  and  Senator  George  D. 
Aiken,  of  Vermont. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  which  has  consid- 
ered this  legislation.  Mr.  Bates  not  only 
has  done  much  to  promote  the  idea  of  a 
White  Fleet,  but  he  also  actively  helped 
to  bring  about  assignment  of  a  Navy 
hospital  ship,  now  known  throughout  the 
world  as  Hope,  to  the  People-to-People 
Health  Foundation,  Inc.  Mr.  Bates,  now 
the  senior  Republican  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  at  this 
moment  with  the  Armed  Services  Sub- 
committee visiting  Vietnam  and  Ameri- 
can bases  in  other  Far  Eastern  countries; 
so  he  cannot  be  directly  recorded  here 
today  as  we  renew  our  f  {dth  in  the  Great 
White  Fleet  proposal. 

I  feel  that  this  occasion  should  not 
pass,  however,  without  recording  the 
longstanding  interest  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bates]  in  this 
concept.  He  recently  reassured  me  of  his 
continued  interest  and  willingness  to 
assist  in  efforts  to  attain  the  objective 
we  here  seek.  While  the  SS  Hope  is  op- 
erated by  a  private  foundation  largely 
dependent  upon  contributions  from  an 
appreciative  public.  I  know  that  Mr. 
Bates  believes  that  this  hospital  ship  has 
proved  the  great  value  of  medical  aid 
on  a  free  and  friendly  basis  to  coimtries 
needing  It.  Indeed,  this  Great  White 
Fleet  project  would  assure  all  types  of 
emergency  services  for  nations  desiring 
them. 

However,  my  purpose  today  Is  not  to 
discuss  these  measures,  but  rather  to  re- 
view the  work  of  the  October  conference, 
which  was  largely  the  work  of  the  White 


Fleet  Foundation  and  its  inspiring 
founder.  Captain  Manson.  Many  excel- 
lent points  were  made  during  this  con- 
ference, and  I  sincerely  hc^e  that  some 
Members  of  Congress  will  take  note  of 
what  is  being  said  here  today.  This  proj- 
ect is  one  that  is  urgently  needed  today. 

One  extremely  enlightening  statement 
was  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Hingson,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  is  president  of  the 
Project  "Brother's  Brother."  Our  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton],  is  one  of  the  driving 
forces  in  this  particular  project,  just  as 
she  has  been  a  great  help  in  White  Heet 
work. 

The  Great  White  Fleet  is  not  a  "disas- 
ter plan"  although  it  would  have  utility 
in  disaster.  Its  basic  purpose,  however, 
is  to  avert  disasters  by  working  In  areas 
before  such  calamities  strike. 

Dr.  Hingson  told  us  that  one-third  of 
the  world's  population  is  sick  unto  death 
with  diseases  which  could  either  be  cured 
or  entirely  eradicated  with  proper  medi- 
cal treatment.  Such  treatment,  to  the 
limit  of  its  capability,  would  be  provided 
by  the  fleet. 

The  Hingson  group  spoke  to  people  in 
various  areas,  and  Dr.  Hingson  said: 

We  talked  to  them  about  their  problems. 
We  went  out  under  the  banner  of  . . .  "Broth- 
er's Keeper"  (first). 

This  name  was  changed  when  an  old 
African  chief  pointed  out  that  such  a 
name  indicated  what  it  said — and  that 
he  thought  "Brother's  Brother"  would 
be  more  befitting  the  work  they  had  done 
in  that  particular  area.  The  name  was 
changed  and  has  remained  "Brother's 
Brother"  ever  since. 

The  doctor  then  discussed  the  first 
major  project — when  they  went  to  Li- 
beria to  vaccinate  the  people  against 
smallpox.  He  noted  that  while  en  route, 
they  discovered  that  they  had  only  10,000 
doses  of  vaccine  for  some  1,000,000  people 
to  vaccinate.  They  could  not  turn 
around — and  so  had  to  experiment.  He 
discovered  that  the  vaccine  could  be  di- 
luted and  still  obtain  satisfactory  vac- 
cinations. With  this  knowledge  and 
armed  with  jet  gim  vaccination  devices — 
which  the  doctor  demonstrated  for  us — 
the  doctor  arrived  in  Liberia  for  the  vac- 
cination program. 

I  think  that  I  should  use  his  words  to 
fully  describe  what  he  foimd: 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  men,  women, 
and  chUdren  suffered  under  10,000  blisters 
of  smallpox.  Thirty  had  died  since  the  last 
doctor  had  visited  this  place.  Open  caskets 
were  stacked  under  the  steps  of  the  houses. 
They  had  no  covers.  Dying  patients  lay  on 
army  cots.  Files  and  moequltoes  swarmed 
over  this  blanket  of  smallpox  blisters. 

This  scene,  Mr.  Speaker,  existed  in  a 
highly  industrialized  and  civilized  coim- 
try  only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  took  the  team  only  6  weeks  to  in- 
noculate  300.000  Liberlans  against  small- 
pox and  other  diseases  which  threatened 
that  nation  in  Q)idemlc  proportion. 

Hingson  further  commented: 

Think  about  Immunizing  all  the  children 
in  the  Gaza  Strip  against  polio.  We  did  that. 
Think  about  immunizing  an  the  children  in 
the  Vatican  City  tn  Rome  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  p^lomyeUtta  Tacclne  IB  Kurope. 
We<»dtlia«. 


This  story  mn'esents  only  one  trip 
which  Dr.  Hingson  has  taken — and  with 
the  same  results  ccMnlng  on  later  ven- 
tures. And.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mrs.  Bolton,  will  af- 
firm everything  I  have  said  about  the 
work  of  this  great  man.  Dr.  Hingson. 

Such  work  would  be  performed  by  the 
Great  White  Fleet — and  at  a  greater 
scale.  Dr.  Hlngson's  team  is  only  one 
unit — ^we  would  have  many  Identical 
units  operating  out  of  the  fieet.  Wherever 
there  was  a  water  access  to  an  area,  we 
oould  go.  And,  with  a  helicopter  crew,  we 
could  go  far  inland  to  treat  people  not  on 
the  water. 

The  postscript  to  this  story  makes  the 
possibilities  of  the  fieet  seem  more  feasi- 
ble— the  doctor  said: 

One  year  after  our  immtmlzatlon  program 
in  Liberia  I  returned  to  the  smallpox  hos- 
pital where  Dr.  Dibble  had  prayed  for  guid- 
ance before  we  began  our  work.  I  found  two 
were  playing  checkers  and  a  third  member 
of  the  smallpox  team  was  working  on  a  sew- 
ing machine.  They  put  their  arms  around 
me  and  said,  "Dr.  Hingson,  there's  no  small- 
pox in  Liberia.  We  have  had  no  cases  In 
four  months." 

And  this  occurred  in  a  place  where,  but 
for  the  work  of  this  team,  we  might  have 
been  reading  of  an  epidemic  which 
threatened  the  entire  population  with 
extinction  only  12  months  before. 

Another  outstanding  presentation  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  H.  Proctor,  who  is 
employed  by  Litton  Systems,  Inc.,  in  Fort 
Walton  Beach,  Fla. 

Dr.  Proctor  emphasized  the  feasibiUty 
of  the  "systems  approach"  in  the  fieet 
concept.  He  pointed  out  tiiat  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion Uves  within  100  miles  of  navigable 
waters.  This  statistic  graphically  points 
out  the  range  of  a  vessel  when  we  worry 
about  reaching  the  people. 

The  need  is  still  further  emphasized 
when  we  note  the  breakdown  of  national 
wealth,  as  computed  by  the  Future  of 
World  Banks  in  1965.  This  shows  that  of 
135  nations  then  in  existence:  38  were 
classified  as  very  poor;  33  were  classified 
as  poor;  37  were  classified  as  middle  in- 
come; and  27  were  classified  rich. 

These  statistics  show  that  over  one- 
half  of  the  nations  of  the  world  are  poor 
or  very  poor — and  they  represent  areas 
which  would  be  served  by  the  Great 
White  Fleet. 

Feasibility  of  creating  this  fleet  came 
into  the  discussions,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  it 
is  clear  that  this  concept  could  be  im- 
plemented with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
time  and  expenses.  In  fact,  the  facilities 
required  are  currently  in  existence — and 
in  mothballs. 

Naval  Capt.  James  M.  Hingson — and 
brother  to  the  above-mentioned  doctor — 
spoke  and  discussed  the  shirts  which 
would  be  needed.  To  sum  it  up,  virtually 
any  ship  in  existence  could  be  utilised, 
with  few  exceptions.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  disclosed  one  of  the  most  startling 
facts  of  the  conference.  We  currently 
have  ships  in  mothballs  which  could  be 
used  In  the  Great  White  Fleet — and  it 
cost  the  United  States  more  money  to  put 
them  into  mothballs  than  it  would  have 
to  have  nmlntained  th«n.  The  captain 
said  it  is  better  for  the  ship  itself  to  be 
kQ>t  operating  than  to  be  mot^baUed. 


And.  he  said,  there  is  currently  a  sea- 
plane tender  in  Seattle  whifdi  could  be 
easUy  converted  for  fleet  use,  but  will 
soon  be  put  into  mothballs — at  a  greater 
expense  than  it  would  cost  to  operate  it. 

While  the  fieet  Is  still  little  more  than 
a  proposal  on  paper,  I  should  carefully 
point  out  that  its  proponents  have  been 
worUng  on  it.  In  fact,  they  soon  will  sail 
a  42-foot  cruiser  which  they  have  ac- 
quired up  the  York  River  in  Virginia  to 
assist  two  small  tribes — ^the  M&tta{x>ny 
and  Pamonkey  Indians.  These  tribes 
have  been  isolated  from  any  neighbors 
by  their  waterlocked  location,  and  the 
situation  is  worsened  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  pier  for  boats  to  make  stops. 
These  fleet  proponents  are  going  to  con- 
struct this  pier  in  the  near  future,  and 
will  then  assist  the  Indians  In  building 
a  road  from  the  pier  to  their  reservation. 
Finally,  fleet  personnel  will  go  into  the 
area  and  train  these  people  In  vocational 
skills. 

This  effort  seems  small — and  it  is  small 
in  comparison  to  what  tiie  fleet  poten- 
tially can  accompUsh.  But,  there  are  few 
funds  with  which  to  work,  and  the  pro- 
ponents felt  that  they  should  begin  some- 
where. 

In  addition,  these  two  tribes  represent 
a  great  link  in  American  heritage — for 
they  are  direct  descendants  of  Powhatan 
and  Pocahontas.  Without  some  assist- 
ance, these  Indians  will  be  extinct  very 
shortly.  The  fleet  is  small — but  even  this 
first  project  is  great  in  purpose. 

I  would  also  especially  call  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  Ott, 
president  of  Fairlea  Metal  Works  in 
Pair  lea,  W.  Va.  He  gave  us  an  insight 
from  an  area  which  already  is  receiving 
fimds  for  rehabilitation — through  the 
Appalachia  program.  In  a  moving  talk, 
he  pointed  out  that : 

When  we  offer  man  an  opportunity  to 
Improve  we  offer  him  a  chance  to  enhance 
his  own  dignity  and  self-respect.  Olving 
money  away  is  not  the  answer.  Offering  man 
the  opport\inity  to  improve  hlnwelf  through 
his  own  education  and  bard  work  is  the 
answer. 

•nie  possibilities  for  a  White  Fleet  op- 
eration are  almost  endless.  For  example, 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Peters,  a  hydrologist  with 
the  Layne  Atlantic  Co.  to  Norfolk,  Va., 
appeared  at  our  October  11  conference 
to  t^  us  of  the  value  of  good  water  to 
underdeveloped  nations — and  of  the 
abundance  of  supply  which  cooM  be 
made  available  almost  anywhere  m  the 
world.  He  said  that  good,  inexpoisive 
drilling  equipment  could  easily  be  trans- 
ported by  White  Fleet  vessels  and  used 
to  devel(«>  piure  sources  of  ground  water 
wherever  it  was  found  to  be  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  ^Deaker,  I  would  not  do 
Justice  to  the  concept  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet,  without  mentioning  the  name  and 
efforts  of  its  creator  and  foremost  spon- 
sor— Navy  C:apt.  Frank  Manson.  And. 
I  might  add.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  work 
has  borne  i>ew  fruit  within  the  past  3 
daj^  when  a  jnivate  citteoi  donated  a 
$2,600  30-foot  boat  to  constitute  the 
second  vessri  in  the  White  Fleet. 

This  man's  graop  of  the  fandamental 
principles  has  attracted  an  ever-to- 
ereasing  number  Ol  SHpporters  throagh- 
oot  the  oountiy  and  even  sbrowL  Single- 
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handedly,  his  logic,  quiet  persuasion,  and 
conviction  have  won  support  in  many 
quarters,  including  many  congressional 
offices. 

Captain  Manson  has  spearheaded  the 
drive  to  assist  the  Indian  tribes  that  I 
mentioned  above — the  first  of  a  series 
of  planned  projects  which  could  be  im- 
plemented in  the  near  future  if  resources 
are  secured. 

I  wish  every  Member  of  Congress  could 
talk  to  this  dynamic  man.  There  would 
not  be  one  dissenting  vote  on  the  meas- 
ures which  would  create  the  White  Fleet. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
commend  my  colleague  upon  the  state- 
ment he  is  making. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concept  we  have 
heard  outlined  here  today  is  a  concept 
which,  when  it  becomes  a  reality,  could 
hold  perhaps  this  Nation's  greatest  po- 
tential for  helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves in  a  meaningful,  compassionate, 
understanding  way. 

I  am  especially  proud  that  this  con- 
cept originated  with  an  Oklahoman, 
Capt.  Frank  Manson,  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
and  has  had  full-fledged  Oklahoma  sup- 
port since  Captain  Manson  first  ap- 
proached our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Eduundson,  with  the  idea. 

It  may  seem  incongruous  that  the  con- 
cept of  sailing  a  fleet  of  helping  ships  to 
the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the  world 
originated  with  Oklahomans,  citizens  of 
a  landlocked  State.  But  Oklahomans, 
Mr.  Spesiker,  do  not  have  landlocked 
hearts.  And  it  is  from  the  heart  that  an 
idea  such  as  this  one  must  come  and 
grow. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  this  idea  since  its  concept,  and  it 
will  have  my  full  support  until  the  day 
that  the  fleet  is  latmched. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  who  was  a 
cosponsor  of  the  original  White  Fleet 
resolution  when  it  was  first  introduced 
In  1959. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  for  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  these  few 
minutes  to  voice  my  most  sincere  support 
for  the  Great  White  Fleet. 

I  have  been  interested  for  many  years 
in  work  similar  to  tliat  which  would  be 
performed  by  the  White  Fleet.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Hlngson,  of  whom  our  colleague 
from  Oklahoma  spoke,  and  I  have 
worked  on  Project  "Brother's  Brother" 
for  many  years — and  I  hope  to  work  on 
the  Great  White  Fleet  for  many  years 
more. 

When  a  man  gives  another  money, 
tills  is  help — but  only  of  a  temporary 
nature.  When  man  gives  health,  educa- 
tion, or  opportunity  to  another,  then  he 
has  given  him  help  of  a  pennanent  na- 


ture— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  help 
which  he  will  never  forget. 

People  in  Liberia  remember  the  "work 
of  Dr.  Hingson's  teams  of  inoculators, 
from  the  weeks  they  worked  to  eradi- 
cate smallpox.  Similar  reaction  has  been 
generated  in  other  countries  into  which 
these  teams  have  gone.  Indeed  such 
enthusiasm  would  come  from  any  area 
into  which  the  White  Fleet  could  go. 
As  Mr.  Edmonsson  said  in  his  remarks, 
this  represents  over  70  percent  of  the 
world's  population. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  can 
afford  to  create  this  fleet — but  whether 
we  can  afford  not  to  create  it.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her  remarks. 
I  join  wholeheartedly  with  her  in  her 
tribute  to  Dr.  Robert  Hlngson.  who  is  one 
of  the  truly  great  benefactors  we  have  in 
our  coimtry  today.  I  know  and  under- 
stand the  gentlewoman's  work  on  her 
project  "Brother's  Brother"  and  her  work 
in  Liberia. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Dr.  Hlngson  comes 
from  my  hometown. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  We  know  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  proud  of  him,  as  we  all  are, 
and  we  are  all  proud  of  her  association 
with  this  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  at  this  time  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  bring- 
ing this  subject  before  the  House  and  be- 
fore the  Nation  today.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  I  am  not  always  in  fuU  favor 
of  additional  giveaway  programs,  even  of 
our  so-called  surplus  commodities. 

I  do  have  copies  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  15  before  me,  and  also  the 
other  bill,  by  one  of  oiur  colleagues,  H.R. 
12509,  to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 

But  the  real  reason  I  rise  at  this  time  is 
not  only  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
for  portraying  an  idea  and  a  concept 
which  would  be  certainly  magnanimous 
and  which  would  share  our  largess  with 
people  in  need  around  the  world,  but  par- 
ticularly through  him  to  compliment 
Captain  Manson,  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
the  late  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Ad- 
miral Ricketts. 

Captain  Manson  told  me  Admiral 
Ricketts  was  the  first  four-star  admiral, 
so  to  speak,  who  ever  grasped  this  con- 
cept, and  that  he  was  preparing  an  order 
for  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  White  House,  and  others,  neces- 
sary for  the  completion  of  this  quite  free 
concept  and  especially  for  technical 
assistance  and  training  and  education  in 
the  estuarine  areas  of  the  world.  I  think 
this,  perhaps,  followed  Admiral  Ricketts' 
experience  with  Solant  Amity,  wherein 
for  a  long  time  the  United  States  ex- 
changed books,  and  so  on  with  variolas 
sovereign  nations  and  indeed  some  tribes 
around  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  was 
followed  in  South  America  by  a  Latin 
American  project  of  the  Navy  called 
Unitas,  which  is  now  in  its  seventh  year. 
The  seventh  project  Unitas  is  currently 
engaged  in  and  is  imderway  in  the  ix>rt8 
of  call  in  South  America. 

Admiral  Ricketts  unfortunately  ex- 
pired after   this  complete  workup  by 


Captain  Manson  and  others  was  in  the 
in-basket  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. We  all  recall  when  he  passed  away 
making  a  speech  fer  the  Chief  of  Navai 
Operations. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  Just 
a  minute  further,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
quote  from  a  speech  made  by  Admiral 
Ricketts  in  1964,  at  Oklahoma  City,  un- 
less  the  gentleman  has  this  available. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  in  his  great  regard 
for  Admiral  Ricketts,  who,  I  think,  was 
one  of  the  truly  great  farsighted  states- 
men and  military  leaders  of  our  Nation, 
and  whose  unfortunate  death  was  a  great 
loss  to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
exactly  correct. 

For  example,  after  a  trip  to  Indonesia 
and  Malaysia  in  the  year  prior  to  his 
death,  the  admiral  verr  accurately  fore- 
cast what  would  subsequently  happen 
there  with  the  liberation  of  Indonesia.  He 
was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  great  naval 
officer  and  a  son  of  the  sea.  He  said 
shortly  before  his  death : 

Within  the  context  of  future  Ideas  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  our  efforts  to  systematize 
the  science  of  helping  others,  I  predict  that 
moblUty  of  the  base  of  operations  will  be- 
come of  Increasing  importance.  I  predict  that 
ships  and  waterborne  craft  will  be  utilized 
more  and  more.  There  are  numerous  reasoni 
why  this  is  so.  Navigable  oceans  and  inland 
waters  reach  a  vast  majority  of  the  world's 
population,  particularly  the  worst  areas  of 
Impoverishment.  Ships  will  bring  mobility  to 
the  system,  making  it  possible  for  the  same 
system  to  be  utilized  in  a  dozens  of  places. 
Being  the  least  expensive  form  of  transport, 
ships  offer  the  most  economical  means  ol 
transporting  those  tools  and  talents  required 
to  do  the  Job.  They  provide  maximum  mo- 
bility at  minimum  cost.  Beyond  this,  ships 
are  highly  organized  and  the  responsibility 
Is  placed.  The  ship  Is  an  excellent  instrument 
of  management.  Log  bootcs  are  kept,  they  are 
not  easily  distorted.  The  moment  of  truth 
in  an  unending  truth.  This  Is  the  tradition 
of  the  sea.  Today  we  see  an  increasing  Inter- 
est in  waterborne  programs  by  those  coun- 
tries with  large  coastal  regions  and  navigable 
lakes  and  rivers. 

The  idea  of  using  ships  in  emergency  and 
technical  assistance  programs  is  conceptually 
sound,  just  as  It  is  conceptually  sound  to 
place  our  armaments  on  the  mobile  base. 

This,  of  course,  refers  to  the  concept 
of  our  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
prepositionlng  which  was  worked  out 
and  has  done  so  well  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  In  closing  I  want  to  say  I 
certainly  strongly  support  the  White 
Fleet  concept  as  I  have  Project  Hope. 
Project  Concern  and  others,  where  the 
M.D.'s — and  that  stands  in  this  case  for 
"medical  diplomats" — to  whom  the  gen- 
tleman so  kindly  referred  a  while  ago, 
have  shared  their  knowledge  around  the 
world  with  others.  This  and  all  types  of 
technical  assistance  and  educational  as- 
sistance to  my  way  of  thinking  would  be 
most  appropriate. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  has  brought  before  the  House. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution.  Personally, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
any  single  profession  has  done  as  much 
for  the  image  of  America  around  the 
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world  and  particularly  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world  as  has  the 
medical  profession  participating  with  the 
nursing  profession  in  Project  Hope.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  some 
of  the  films  which  have  been  made  of  the 
operation  of  this  great  ship,  and  I  have 
talked  with  some  of  the  participants  and 
with  some  of  the  Latin  American  and 
Asiatic  diplomats  who  have  seen  it  in 
operation.  I  know  it  has  succeeded  be- 
yond the  fondest  dreams  of  some  of  its 
sponsors,  and  I  know  that  Captain  Man- 
son's  concept  of  enlarging  this  operation 
and  making  it  a  fleet  operation,  in  which 
we  not  only  would  have  several  hospital 
ships  operating  but  also  would  have  other 
vessels  to  perform  other  essential  func- 
tions which  help  the  people  of  under- 
developed areas,  is  a  noble  concept  and 
a  practical  concept  and  one  that  fits  so 
well  into  the  vision  of  Admiral  Ricketts. 

I  know  that  President  Eisenhower  was 
sold  on  this  idea  as  an  approach,  and 
got  behind  Project  Hope  when  it  was 
first  started. 

I  know  that  Vice  President  Humphrey, 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
was  one  of  those  who  saw  the  possibilities 

^  It- 
I  believe  it  is  something  which  every 

Member  of  Congress  who  has  studied  it 
has  become  convinced  is  worthwhile  and 
desirable. 

I  am  very  pleased  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  expressed  the  views  he  has 
expressed  on  the  fioor  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  he  has 
summarized  better  than  most  people 
could  in  his  beautiful  language  what  is 
involved.  It  is  a  part  of  the  people-to- 
people  program.  If  the  time  ever  comes 
when  the  people  of  the  world  cannot  sit 
down  and  help  each  other  or  discuss 
their  problems  across  the  table  we  wiU 
indeed  be  lost. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  great  work  of 
Dr.  Rot>ert  Hlngson,  president  of  Proj- 
ect Brother's  Brother. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  report  which  he  presented 
at  our  conference  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  The  report  is 
as  follows : 

Dr.  Robert  Hingson's  Report 
(By  Dr.  Robert  Hlngson,  professor  of  anes- 
thesiology. Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Medicine,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pres- 
ident of  Project  Brother's  Brother) 
In  our  great  medical  center  In  Cleveland, 
Ohio  while  she  was  recovering  from  a  minor 
Illness,  The  Honorable  Mrs.  Bolton  worked 
with  a  broken  hand  to  plan  a  pUot  program, 
an  international  emergency  disaster  plan; 
the  first  that  Congress  had  ever  undertaken. 
She  worked  on  this  plan  as  a  memorial  to  her 
beloved  brother  because  she  felt  his  good 
works  should  be  continued.  So  long  before 
I  went  Into  the  jungles  this  lady  was  plan- 
ning my  trip.  She  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer 
inspired  me  to  go  to  work  and  we  all  went 
together  In  spirit  and  purpose  even  though 
we  traveled  sepsoately  by  a  few  months,  and 
we  know  the  true  story  of  the  have-nots 
which  cannot  be  fully  described  In  the  short 
time  avaUable. 


As  a  physician,  I  am  appaUed  that  one- 
third  of  the  world's  family,  more  than  one 
billion  people  are  sick  unto  death  at  this 
very  moment  with  diseases  which  could 
either  be  cured  or  entirely  eradicated.  It 
would  be  possible.  If  we  wanted  to,  at  this 
moment  of  history  for  the  United  States  to 
rise  up  with  its  clvUlan  technological 
strength  reinforced  by  Its  governmental 
strength  and  to  set  a  new  image  in  all  the 
emerging  nations — even  In  North  Vietnam. 
There  is  a  way  to  prevent  this  continued 
march  down  this  road  to  destruction  which 
we  are  taking  at  this  moment.  The  correct 
approach  is  a  constructive  and  responsible 
road  toward  manldnd's  Improvement.  When 
mankind  realizes  human  betterment  is  our 
Intended  road  there  wiU  be  a  conference 
table. 


In  our  first  survey  of  Asia  and  Africa,  our 
interfalth    and    interracial    medical    teams 
documented  the  problems.  We  found   they 
were  soluble  .  .  .  not  beyond  ovir  own  com- 
prehension.  We   returned   with   respect   for 
those  special  missionary  boards  now  work- 
ing on  the  problems.  We  told  these  boards 
that   the   problems   could   be   easily   solved. 
We  had  high  praise  for  many  of  these  small 
pilot  lighthouse  missionary  stations  operat- 
ing in  many  nations.  We  felt  however,  that 
any  missionary   effort  which  had  remained 
longer  than  twenty  years  was  an  insult  both 
to  itself  and  to  the  nation  which  it  served. 
Mankind  has  been  led  to  believe  that  with 
today's    technology    he     can    be    Improved 
within  a  period  of  twenty  years.  We  recom- 
mended that  the  missionary  boards  take  a 
new  look  at  any  pilot  lighthouse  which  had 
not  advanced  ten  miles  from  its  center  and 
we    suggested    that    something    might    be 
wrong   with  the  approach  or  the  program. 
As  we  made  ovir  original  survey,  at  no  time 
did   we   talk   about   democracy,   freedom   or 
private  enterprise.  We  showed  no  paternal- 
ism. We  talked  to  them  about  their  problems. 
We  went  out  under  the  banner  of  the  Cleve- 
land   Plain    Dealer's    Operation     "Brother's 
Keeper".   We  went  first  to  Nigeria  and   an 
old  Chief  there  gave  me  his  son  to  educate. 
We  already  had  four  sons,  all  of  them  work- 
ing toward  a  college  degree.  To  have  four 
sons  plus  nn  African  son  too,  was  a  pretty 
big  job  for  the  Hlngsons.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  one  of  our  sons  Is  here  at  this  meeting 
from   Johns   Hopkins   University.   That   son 
which  the  old  Chief  gave  me  to  educate  is 
now  back  In  Nigeria  as  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. He  was  trained  at  our  medical  school 
in  Cleveland. 

The  old  Chief  was  certainly  happy  to  see 
his  son  return  as  a  trained  physician,  but 
he  asked  us  where  we  got  our  name, 
"Brother's  Keeper". 

"That  name  is  an  American  Disease",  said 
the  Chief.  "God  dldnt  start  anything  called 
Brother's   Keeper". 

"Your  correct  name  should  be  Brother's 
Brother". 

So  we  went  down  to  Columbus  and  paid 
$49.00  to  change  our  project's  name  from 
"Brother's  Keeper"  to  project  "Brother's 
Brother".  And  we  got  on  with  the  program. 
At  this  moment  I  have  more  Invitations  in 
my  brief  case  asking  for  help  than  you  could 
believe;  ministers  of  health  pleading  with 
us  to  come  to  their  nation  to  stamp  out 
smallpox,  measles,  malaria  and  the  numerous 
other  diseases  which  we  can  eradicate.  One 
of  those  letters  is  from  Panama  where  we 
have  a  vital  interest. 

After  our  initial  survey  our  medical  team. 
Brother's  Brother  had  to  try  its  worth.  We 
had  to  prove  our  theory.  We  selected  a  na- 
tion about  the  size  of  our  home  state  of 
Ohio.  We  selected  a  nation  which  was  closely 
related  to  American  Industry.  We  chose  our 
partner  nation  of  Uberla  where  they  say 
that  every  rubber  tree  has  a  fifteen  degree 
list  toward  Akron.  WeU  the  list  Is  now  lean- 
ing toward  Republic  Steel  and  United  States 


Steel  as  the  Iron  ore  from  Liberia  pours  In 
ever  increasing  amounts  Into  the  Great  Lakes 
Seaway.  During  that  first  visit  Mrs.  Hlngson 
and  I  stood  on  a  hill  which  I  later  learned 
was  composed  of  eighty  percent  iron  ore,  and 
we  vaccinated  every  person  on  that  hlU 
against  smallpox. 

We  also  had  another  reason  for  choosing 
Liberia  as  a  starting  point.  Liberia  was  a 
Christian  nation,  governed  by  President  Tub- 
man, a  Christian,  and  we  felt  we  would  get 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  government  and 
the  people.  Then  we  made  a  caU  on  the  Navy 
and  that  Is  when  Captain  Manson  and  my 
brother  sitting  over  there.  Captain  Hlngson 
and  I  put  our  Leads  together.  We  had  30  tons 
of  equipment  which  had  to  be  moved  3,000 
miles  across  the  Atlantic  and  we  only  had 
$1,000  left  In  our  budget.  We  needed  the 
transport  of  the  thirty  tons  of  medical  sup- 
plies and  sixteen  people  In  order  to  get  on 
the  Job.  My  brother  said  well  here  are  my 
classmates.  We  will  Just  keep  checking  the 
list  until  we  find  someone  who  can  take  us 
there.  Fortunately,  my  brother  was  given 
command  of  an  ammunition  ship,  and  with 
the  command  of  Admiral  George  Anderson  we 
sailed  on  an  ammunition  ship  loaded  with  a 
new  kind  of  ammunition  on  a  new  type  of 
mission.  This  was  truly  a  mission  for  the 
Great  White  Fleet  being  carried  by  a  ship 
from  the  Navy's  Great  Grey  Fleet. 

Enroute  to  Liberia,  after  we  arrived  In  mid 
ocean,  we  discovered  that  we  had  only 
10,000  doses  of  smallpox  vaccine  and  we  had 
over  1,000,000  people  to  vaccinate.  What 
woiUd  you  have  done?  We  could  not  turn 
around.  Well  we  started  experimenting  with 
ovir  jet  guns  whose  nozzles  have  a  hole  In 
them  the  size  of  a  human  hair  or  a  mos- 
quito's nose.  We  took  a  look  at  the  profile 
of  the  spray  from  these  guns  firing  vac- 
cine at  700  mUes  per  hour.  We  saw,  as  you 
see  here,  as  I  pull  the  trigger  that  each  shot 
literally  sends  out  a  cloud  with  millions  of 
tiny  particles.  We  reasoned  that  if  one  placed 
a  barrel  of  rice  In  one  small  hole  and  covered 
It  with  dirt  the  rice  farmer  might  not  get 
more  than  a  dozen  shoots,  but  If  the  farmer 
was  vrtse  and  broadcast  his  rice  he  would 
reap  a  harvest.  So  we  decided  to  try  the 
broadcast  method.  We  decided  to  dilute  the 
vaccine  and  asked  Captain  Hlngsons'  crew  of 
300  to  serve  as  guinea  pigs.  And  they  did. 
Each  of  the  crew  of  his  ship,  the  USS  DIA- 
MOND HEAD,  should  be  given  a  citation.  We 
diluted  the  vaccine  1  to  10,  1  to  25  and  1  to 
50  and  every  shot  got  a  positive  take.  Thus, 
by  dUuUng  the  vaccine,  we  discovered  we 
covild  immunize  the  entire  country  as 
planned. 

And  when  we  arrived  In  Uberla,  we  set  up 
our  medical  center  eight  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  Monrovia  at  a  spot  where  194  men, 
women  and  chUdren  suffered  under  10,000 
blisters  of  smaUpox.  Thirty  had  died  since 
the  last  doctor  had  visited  this  place.  Open 
caskets  were  stacked  under  the  steps  of 
houses.  They  had  no  covers.  Dying  pattents 
lay  on  army  cots.  Piles  and  mosquitoes 
swarmed  over  this  blanket  of  smallpox 
blisters. 

Dr.  Eugene  Dibble  of  Tuskegee  Institute, 
who  was  one  of  our  original  team,  as  we  were 
using  the  entire  American  family  and  I  feel 
we  should  have  a  great  American  nesox)  physi- 
cian herewith  us  today  at  this  meeting  just  as 
we  had  with  us  on  our  team  in  Liberia.  See- 
ing the  great  sviffering.  Dr.  Dibble  walked 
under  a  palm  tree  and  Ufted  his  hands  la 
prayer. 


For  sU  weeks,  twenty-three  American  doc- 
tors, technicians  and  medical  students  do- 
nated their  time  and  talent  In  Liberia.  Our 
teams  Include  both  white  and  negro  doctors 
representing  Protestants,  Catholics  and  Jews. 
Think  of  Inoculating  over  300,000  Llberlans 
against  smallpox  and  other  diseases  which 
threatened  that  nation  in  epidemic  propor- 
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tioik.  WlUv  our  Jet  tnoculatofs  we  were  able 
to  do  It. 

Think  aboat  imiminlztng  aU  the  children 
In  the  Oaaa  Strip  agatast  polio.  We  <Ud  that. 
Think  about  Immujalzlag  all  the  chEdxeii  In 
the  Vatican  City  In  Rome  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  poliomyelitis  vaccine  In  Europe. 
We  did  that. 

We  returned  to  the  United  States  so  elated 
that  I  went  to  the  Surgeon  General  o<  the 
Public  Health  Scrrlce  and  told  t'tTn  we  could 
do  away  with  most  of  the  diseases  which  had 
j^agned  mankind  ....  not  In  the  next  fifty 
years,  not  in  the  next  twenty  years  .  .  .  but 
now.  I  told  blaa  what  we  bad  been  able  to  do 
In  Liberia  In  terms  ot  preventive  medicine. 

The  Surgeon  General  said,  "Bob,  where  is 
Uberla?" 

•  *  •  *  • 

It  Is  because  ot  the  work  of  people  like 
Mrs.  Bolton  that  we  have  advanced  disease 
prevention  as  far  as  we  hare.  Her  writings 
and  research  In  1967  would  be  germane  to  this 
meeting.  Before  we  were  through  In  Liberia, 
we  vaccinated  one  million  people  and  it  la 
because  of  sxicb  nrperlments  as  tliese  that 
President  Johnson  was  able  to  tell  the  Con- 
gress recently  that  smallpox  Is  the  one  disease 
we  can  now  eradicate  from  this  earth. 

But  we  could  not  have  done  this  if  Mrs. 
Bolton  bad  not  helped  as  to  get  started  and 
If  the  Navy  had  not  taken  us  across  and  If 
our  own  teammates  had  not  been  willing  to 
make  the  personal  sacrifices  needed  to  do 
the  Job. 

One  year  after  our  Immunization  program 
in  Liberia  I  returned  to  the  smallpox  hos- 
pital where  De.  Dibble  had  prayed  for  guid- 
ance. I  found  two  were  playing  checkers  and 
a  third  noembcr  of  the  smallpox  team  was 
working  on  a  sewing  machine.  They  put  their 
arms  around  me  and  said,  "Dr.  Hlngson. 
there's  no  smallpox  in  Liberia.  We  have  had 
no  cases  In  four  montha" 

Soppoee  you  had  one  of  these  Jet  guns  In 
your  pocket  and  that  this  had  happened  to 
you  m  Liberia  We  had  been  pushing  our 
Doctors  in  I9«5  and  dldnt  have  enough  Doc- 
tors to  go  Into  Ontral  America  In  1966.  We 
bad  only  fifteen  able  to  go  but  I  bad  some 
three  hundred  volunteer  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  and  we  vaccinated  1,500.000. 
That  young  man  sitting  right  over  there 
(Dr.  Hlngson's  son)  and  his  brother  vac- 
cinated 23,00O  a  day. 

Captain  Maitsok:  Hott  long  did  it  take 
you? 

I*.  HkK«son:  Three  weeks.  We  pat  oae  g\in 
on  one  side  and  one  gnn  on  the  other  side 
o*  eaeh  person;  we  shot  them  tuberculous 
vaccine  on  one  side,  smalli>ox  the  other  side 
asd  then  gave  them  polio  vacctne  by  mouth. 

Nonaally  we  do  oar  work  in  partnership. 
The  local  people  help  us.  They  take  care  of 
our  meals,  they  provide  us  with  Jeeps,  when 
they  kave  them,  they  put  up  our  tents, 
tbey  gtve  us  sandwiches  and  coca-cola.  We 
pot  the  Jet  guns  In  Venezuela.  They  are  still 
going  strong — Into  the  third  year  now. 

In  Klcaragua.  we  vaccinated  for  smallpox, 
leprosy,  tuberculosis  and  poHomyelltle. 

As  I  wai  In  the  plane  flying  from  Nicaragua 
to  BondliTas,  tlie  stewardess  said,  "You're 
wanted  on  the  tclephaoe." 

"Where  Is  your  teleph«ae?~  r  went  wp  to 
the  cockpit.  This  was  a  call  from  the  Vice 
President  of  mea»agna.  Dr.  Francisco.  I  had 
to  talk  back  on  the  radio  phone.  I  had  to 
say  -over"  tnd  wait.  I  am  svrt  yon  know  how 
to  do  that.  The  Vice  President  said  after 
sometime.  "We  lost  eleven  babies  last  nf^t. 
The  whole  hospital  has  polio.  They  are  com- 
ing in  at  a  rate  o<  tweiUy  &ve  each  tey. 
Doctor  can  you  come  down  ta  helj^?"  The 
pilot  said.  "I'm  Just  the  guy  to  do  It  tf  you 
want  to  make  an  unscheduled  landings  111 
take  old  'papa'  down  to  Managua."  We  landed 
In  Managua  and  within  a  short  time  we  were 
In  tw»  hospttal.  We  bad  to  send  tJie  Iflc- 
oragnaB  Air  Ferce  toe  iron  longs  ttom 
nmama. 


Just  think  wb*t  ceitkt  bav*  bappemeA  if 
we  eoHld  have  had  a  White  Fleet  to  nwv»  lit 
with  lion  lan^  aa  boavd.  Tbey  eidj  ked 
iron  Uinga  In  "inasMi  and  we  hMi  fAMS  hi 
dred  children  paialajiad  fMm  tka  natt 
Well  we  had  to  put  one  little  head  out  tUa 
end  of  the  iron  long,  had  to  put  another  little 
head  out  the  other.  And  you  know  the  arm 
places  where  you  reset  an  iroa  lung  or  atiUae 
them  to  change  the  diapers  of  the  sick  baby, 
we  had  be  pwt  the  babies  croeswlsc  in  there. 
We  bad  to  put  four  little  bodies  into  each 
one  of  the  4  iron  lung^.  Ob.  we  loa4  a  good 
many.  I  put  twenty  five  lost  ones  in  one  sack 
as  I  took  them  out.  But  we  saved  a  lot  of 
them.  We  bad  three  prctfessors;  one  from 
Harvard;  one  from  Chicago;  and  one  frotn 
a  Mexican  town.  Then  I  got  on  the  telephone 
and  on  the  Western  Union  line  and  I  sent 
125  telegrams  to  Catholic  charities.  This  Is 
Catholic  country.  Catholic  charities  in  New 
York  sent  us  465.000  doses  of  polio  vaccine. 
The  Doctors  sent  us  260,000  doses.  The  Meth- 
odists sent  us  1,000  doses,  and  another  char- 
ity sent  us  25  doses. 

Well  we  got  the  vaccine.  Let  me  tell  you. 
we  administered  1.200.000  doses  of  polio  vac- 
cine In  one  week.  Now  Nicaragua  could  not 
have  another  polio  epidemic  tomorrow  if  It 
were  to  try. 

Later  we  fired  310,000  shots  of  protective 
and  life-preserving  vaccine  Into  the  people 
of  Honduras.  Right  next  door  in  Costa  Hlca 
there  were  lOjOOO  children  sick  with  the 
measles  and  tbey  needed  vaccine.  I  sent  out 
a  call  for  help.  "We've  got  the  guns,  we've 
got  the  people,  we've  got  the  patients,  we've 
got  everything  but  the  vaccine.  If  you  give  us 
the  vaccine,  we'll  take  care  of  It.  I  called  a 
friend  In  Annapolis,  Maryland.  He  said,  "Dr. 
Hlngson,  we  can't  give  It  to  you.  We'll  give 
It  to  you  at  a  fair  price.  It's  (2.95.  well  give 
It  to  you  for  $1.06."  I  said,  "we  can't  do  It. 
Our  nurses  dont  make  but  (200  a  month  and 
some  of  them  are  barefooted.  We  can't  make 
the  payrolL"  He  said,  "Dr,  the  children  will 
have  to  die." 

I  said.  "No  they  won't  die."  I  said.  "Some- 
where in  this  heart  of  America  Is  compassion 
and  III  sign  the  note  bete."  At  this  very 
moment  we  are  (lOljQOO  in  debt  because  oX 
that  note  but  last  week  we  raised  (11,00a  I 
raised  (2,000  yesterday  speaking  fourteen 
times  In  Louisiana  .  .  .  and  I  am  going  back 
to  Cleveland  tomorrow  to  raise  some  more 
funds. 

With  our  success  in  Liberia,  with  our  suc- 
cess in  Honduras,  with  our  success  in  Nica- 
ragua, and  with  our  success  in  Costa  Rica, 
you  can  readily  understand  why  Panama 
would  ask  us  now  for  total  Immunisation  of 
their  country  with  its  650  miles  of  coastline. 
That  Is  where  the  ditch  Is  going  to  be  built. 
Think  what  the  Great  White  Fleet  could  do 
aow.  It  could  turn  u&  into  a  one-ocaan  Navy. 
In  an  economic  sense,  the  Oxeat  White  Fleet, 
by  demonstrating  American  technology  to 
the  developing  nat.inns  could  double  the  busi- 
ness of  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Miami  and  Hous- 
ton. 

These  are  posiUvc  things  that  I  know.  The 
White  Fleet  will  take  some  logistics  plan- 
ning, pcopex  timing  and  support.  White  Fleet 
ships  wm  need  the  helicopter  tiiat  can  go 
over  that  ridge  and  go  down  into  the  typical 
Indian  vlllags  where  thirty  seven  people  died 
in  one  night.  Think  of  the  coastlines  in  Cen- 
tral and  South  AoMrlca.  If  you  were  goLac 
to  build  a  bonte  in  South  Braeil,  It  would 
cost  yon  (50,000.000.  In  that  UtUe  area  with 
thirteen  million  people,  you.  could  clear  out 
five  million  diseases  with  (6,000,000,  with  the 
WhlU  Fleet  te  support  it. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bat  I  ca»  teU  you  that  I  saw  forty  people 
kined  by  agetrts-  planteJ  by  Castro  in  the 
streets  of  Managua  last  month;  that  Mr. 
Castro  wants  to  climb  In  the  motmtatns  of 
Central  America  alT  the  way  up  and  down. 
B«r.  Calvo.  the  Mtatster  of  Hearth  from  Pan- 
ama toM  me  Jnat  hot  week  tn  Washluglou 


that  ha  Is  having  trouble  with  the  Castro 
sponsored  rebels  in  the  mountains  In  the 
Passo  del  Norte. 

Tbe  Minister  of  Health  Is  loBtBg  stx  btm- 
drerf  baMes  a  week  with  aseaslee.  With  (ao»> 
0(0  and  logistieal  support  we  could  Immu- 
nize l.iOOJMO  pecple  tn  Panama  against 
measles,  polio,  tuberetkloels.  leprosy  and 
sBoallpox.  Ttiat's  the  kind  of  outlay  we  are 
Ulklng  alxiut  and  I  do  hope  that  we  can 
respond.  WeTe  making  every  effort  to  do  It. 
rm  Just  giving  you  an  example.  The  Great 
White  Weet  must  Bre  r  The  Great  Grey  Fleet 
Is  active,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  that.  Bv^y 
ship  that  moves  at  sea,  one  ol  these  days  ^ 
golitg  to  help  wage  peace,  or  we  are  going  to 
be  fighting  "the  real  one."  War  ranks  third 
behind  famine  and  disease  In  its  destructive 
force. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  talk  about  education;  we  talk  about 
Improved  garden  seed;  Improved  agrtcuItriTe 
and  transportation;  we  talk  about  conbtnetf 
help,  and  these  are  the  things  that  can  tie 
areas  <tf  want  and  need  very  quickly  to  tlv 
United  States.  I  reckon  we  could  put  Castro 
on  the  run  If  we  Just  moved  out  into  these 
vacuusis  of  cess  pools  and  sewer  piptea  which 
are  Just  wide  open  and  one  final  thought. 
Think  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  wonht  be  !f 
all  of  those  plagnes  of  South  Amerlea,  in- 
cluding Castro's  agents  we»e  separated  by 
1500  miles  of  qxiarantlne ! 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  same  request  with  resi)ect  to 
the  splendid  report  by  Dr.  John  H. 
Proctor,  of  Litton  Systems,  Inc„  who 
also  participated  in  that  conference  on 
October  11. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  tt 
is  so  ordered. 

There  wa»  no  objectfon.  The  report  Is 
as  follows: 

Da.  JOKN  PaocToa's  Bcfobt 

(By   Dr.   John  H.  Proctor.  Litton   Systems, 

Inc.  Fort  Walton  Beach.  Fla.) 

Most  of  VH  aze  well  acquainted  with  tka 
great  nation  building  programs  this  country 
has  engaged  In  after  the  shooting  has 
stopped.  The  MarsfaatT  Plan  and  similar  post 
World  War  n  programs  are  well-known  to 
all;  but,  nation  building-  before  and  daring 
the  abooUng  is  a  newer  experience  dating 
primarily  froaa  tlie  early  ISM'S  and  brought 
clearly  Into  focus  by  our  efforts  in  South 
Vlataam. 

This  coiintry's  International  comnaltmentt 
and  the  nature  of  the  threats  to  world  peace 
and  the  technical  advances  of  commtmica- 
tlon  and  transportation  have  Involved  new 
ways  of  emplo^ng  ovr  mUltary  forces  and 
goveriunent  employees  as  instroB^BBts  of 
■atloiMd  policy.  In  lUcc  manner,  this  covn- 
try's  private  business  and  private  etUaen 
groups  have  found  that  the  manner  in 
which  Ojey  conduct  their  activfttee  reflects 
Tipoa  the  tanage  oC  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
aetion  of  the  private  sector  Is  a  potent  force 
for  enhancing  or  underaatnlng  ttte  D.S. 
policy  and  poeitl«xx 

This  appears  evcdally  true  aroamd  the 
perl^ery  of  the  Coaswiuzkist  bloc  kn  tJH 
WBderdevcloped  areas  of  the  Moslem  world. 
Africa.  Latin  Amerlea.  and  Son  the— t  Asia. 
Tbe  area  ot  greatest  eoncem  during  the 
next  ttscade  is  within  the  belt  areiznd  the 
•qwator  tanging  Iron  35"  Nbrth  to  35*  South 
latttucte. 

Latin  America.  3S(  K>tansca,  X 

Africa,  53;  net  otk  sea,  IS, 

IVear  Bast  and  South  Asia,  29;  sot  oa 
sea.  4. 

Rn-East,  I8r  none  oD  sea. 

We  have  counted  IW  separate  states  or 
sfgnlllcairt  territories  In  this  region  excfostve 
of  Anstralla.  New  Zealand,  and  ttre  Oceania 
collection  of  countries.  Of  these  couutilM 
only  19  do  not  have  sea  coasts. 


When  one  remembers  that  approximately 
70%  of  the  world's  population  live  within 
100  miles  of  navigable  waters,  access  to 
people  of  this  region  by  ship  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  problem. 

This  table  depicts  the  status  of  this  region 
in  terms  of  free  world  population  and  Gross 
National  Product: 

PERCENTAGE  OF  FREE  WORLD  POPULATION  VERSUS  PER- 
CENTAGE OF  FREE  WORLD  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 


Percent  ot 
population 

Percent  of 
GNP 

Latin  Americi 

11 
12 
17 
35 

6 

Africa         ,_.- 

>3 

FaiEast 

Near  East  and  South  Asi*.... 

»7 
6 

Total 

75 

22 

I  South  Africa,  0.7  p«icant 
)  Japan,  5.3  percent 

Even  for  those  of  us  who  have  seen  these 
figures  before,  the  picture  is  startling:  76% 
of  the  free  world  popvilatlon  has  only  22% 
of  the  Gross  National  Product.  Two  nations, 
Japan  and  South  Africa,  has  6%  of  the  22%. 

In  the  world  today,  regions  cmd  countries 
that  are  poor  present  a  breeding  ground  for 
conflict.  In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Robert  McNamara : 

"There  Is  a  direct  and  constant  relation- 
ship between  the  Incidence  of  violence  and 
the  economic  status  of  the  countries  afflicted. 
.  .  .  There  is  an  Irrefutable  relationship  be- 
tween violence  and  economic  backwardness 
and  the  trend  of  such  violence  Is  up,  not 
down." 

Nations  with  higher  than  optimal  popu- 
lation growth,  lower  literacy  rates,  and  lower 
lUe  expectancy  rates  appear  to  be  more  prone 
to  violent  outbreaks  Internally.  From  1958  to 
1965  there  were  164  "Internationally  signif- 
icant" outbreaks  of  violence,  each  designed 
Bc  a  serious  challenge  to  the  authority  or  the 
existence  of  the  government  in  power  accord- 
ing to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Only  15  of 
these  were  military  conflicts  between  nations. 
In  1958  there  were  23  prolonged  Insurgencies 
whereas  of  February  1966,  there  were  40. 

Using  the  World  Bank  classification  of  a 
nation's  wealth  mentioned  earlier,  the  out- 
breaks of  violence  occurred  In  32  of  the  38 
very  poor  nations,  23  of  the  33  poor  nations, 
and  18  of  the  37  middle-Income  nations. 

The  backdrop  I  have  been  painting  of  the 
problems  facing  developing  nations  Eind  the 
VS.  has  been  with  broad  brush  strokes — 
general  or  summary  statistics.  I  am  making 
the  point  that  the  situation  grows  more 
scute  even  In  the  face  of  the  several  bril- 
liant action  programs  Initiated  since  1959 
and  the  birth  of  the  Great  White  Fleet  Idea. 
Other  speakers  today  will  describe  these 
problems  at  a  more  personal,  human  level. 
But  all  of  us,  from  each  of  our  points  of 
view,  see  only  greater  consternation  for  the 
next  decade  on  the  same  problems.  In  short, 
our  solution  eSorts  singly  and  In  combina- 
tion have  not  relieved  sufficiently  the  dlffl- 
ciUtles  which  have  accrued  from  population 
growth  and  the  Inadequacies  In  nteetlng 
basic  human  needs  for  food,  water,  educa- 
tion, and  Jobs. 

That  programs  to  relieve  the  situation  are 
Justified  has  already  been  established  since. 
In  fact,  we  are  conducting  them:  church 
missionary  eSorts,  the  Peace  Corps,  groups 
working  through  the  UiUted  Nations,  our 
military  civic  action  and  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram are  a  few  examples.  That  more  Is 
needed  appears  obvious  but  there  may  be 
doubt  In  some  quarters  about  whether  the 
U.S.  can  afford  to  do  more.  Needless  to  say, 
my  thesis  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  not  to  do 
more.  Most  people  view  such  projects  from 
the  altruistic  viewpoint.  Actually,  there  are 
at  least  three  basic  reasons  why  the  Great 
White  Fleet  has  continuing  appeal  and  why 


It  should  become  part  of  the  programmed 
action  for  this  country:  Humanitarian,  Na- 
tional Security,  and  Good  Business. 

HT7MAinTAal4M 

One  doesn't  have  to  Justify  noble  behav- 
ior. The  differences  between  our  standards 
of  living  and  those  of  the  less  fortunate  na- 
tions are  appallingly  large.  One  simply  can- 
not dlsregaiid  or  "make  do"  and  truthfully 
claim  to  adhere  to  the  principals  that  .in- 
creased the  wealth  of  this  country.  We  can- 
not advise  and  gtilde,  we  cannot  be  a  leader 
and  not  do  as  much  as  we  can  to  solve  the 
plight  of  our  friends.  President  Johnson  con- 
tinued our  commitment  to  help  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations  build  with  their  own  hands  In 
their  own  lands.  "To  my  fellow  presidents," 
he  has  said,  "I  pledge:  Move  boldly  along 
this  path  and  the  United  States  will  be  at 
your  side." 

NATIONAL    SBCUalTT 

The  stated  objective  of  this  nation  has 
been  not  to  acquire  land  by  force  or  to  crush 
a  nation,  but  to  provide  a  climate  for  nations 
to  develop  their  own  identity,  to  Increase 
their  own  safety,  and  to  Improve  their  own 
standards  of  living.  The  U.S.  has  no  im- 
perialistic or  coloniallstlc  objectives.  ThK 
form  of  the  government  we  are  assisting  in  a 
self-help  program  Is  of  little  consequence  so 
long  as  it  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  free  men.  The  VS.  Navy  role  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  to  maintain 
and.  as  In  Southeast  Asia,  to  use  Its  capacity 
to  destroy  while  at  the  same  time  applying 
it  capabilities  constructively. 

While  the  current  belief  In  the  absolute 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  seaborne  nuclear 
deterrent  Is  rarely  challenged  by  thoughtful 
men,  the  legitimacy  of  the  military  Involve- 
ment in  nation  building  activity  is  ques- 
tioned. 

Reducing  the  causes  of  war  will  lessen 
the  chances  of  our  having  to  send  troops 
overseas  for  combat  purposes.  In  the  event 
of  a  major  showdown  between  the  great 
powers,  our  friendly  and  helpful  assistance 
to  emerging  nations  today  could  pay  im- 
portant dividends  later  in  terms  of  strong 
and  helpful  allies. 

Today,  I  hope  to  hear  more  about  how  this 
great  potential  of  Naval  power  might  be  con- 
structively applied  through  the  Great  White 
Fleet  concept. 

GOOD    BtTSINESS 

In  addition  to  humanitarian  and  national 
sectirlty  benefits  to  be  expected  from  opera- 
tions of  the  "White  Fleet"  and  other  nation 
building  programs,  there  are  benefits  which 
can  accrue  to  American  business  and  Indus- 
try. U.S.  markets  need  to  be  Increased,  and 
they  can  be,  provided  the  emerging  nations 
can  be  made  safe  for  business  ventures  and 
provided  they  can  achieve  a  larger  share  of 
economic  gain  which  can  be  sustained  at  a 
reasonable  level.  In  short,  there  is  self-in- 
terest from  the  "Yankee-Trader's"  viewpoint 
arguing  for  sponsoring  programs  to  assist  the 
underdeveloped  nations. 

But  we  are  learning  that  when  the  basic 
ills  of  mankind  are  to  be  successfully  at- 
tacked, whether  in  public  health,  education, 
finance,  family  planning  or  agriculture,  the 
best  of  our  equipment  and  know-how  and 
lots  of  money  and  man-hours  are  required. 
Simply,  constructive  instruments  of  national 
policy  are  expensive.  The  U.S.  Is  not  rich 
enough  to  do  aU  the  things  that  need  to  be 
done  at  the  same  time. 

One  of  the  hoped  for  results  of  this  meet- 
ing is  a  relatively  inexpensive  initiation  of 
the  Great  White  Fleet  Idea — Inexpensive  In 
terms  that  businessmen  can  understand, 
those  same  businessmen  who  would  not  give 
their  backing  to  another  "give  away"  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Capt. 
James  Hlngson,  of  the  UJ3.  Navy,  for- 
merly in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 


Operations,  also  delivered  at  that  con- 
ference an  outstanding  report.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  The  report  is 
as  follows: 

Captain  Hingson's  Repost 
(By  Capt.  James  Hlngson,  VS.  Navy,  Office  of 

Chief    of    Naval    Operations,    Washington. 

D.C.) 

I  tiave  brought  with  me  some  illustrations 
of  types  of  ships  which  could  be  iised  in  such 
a  fleet.  It  will  only  take  a  few  minutes  to 
show  and  tell  you  that  we  have  a  number  of 
vessels  which  would  prove  8\iltable  for  White 
Fleet  operations.  If  an  ammunition  ship 
can  serve,  then  almost  any  ship  oould  serve. 

First  of  all  the  Great  White  Fleet  can  pro- 
vide a  hospital  or  a  medical  field  service. 
It  has  been  proved  time  and  again  that  we 
can  have  two  hospital  ships  out  In  Vietnam 
now.  They  are  air  conditioned  with  the 
latest  equipment,  and  provide  the  best  type 
of  medical  service  aboard  ship. 

Units  afloat  can  actually  provide  better 
service  than  Is  ordinarily  available  in  our 
modern  hospitals  ashore. 

The  White  Fleet  oould  be  operated  by 
MSTS  or  they  coiild  be  operated  as  indi- 
vidual task  groups  under  other  agencies  of 
government. 

The  Landing  Ship  Tank  (LST)  would  be 
an  excellent  ship  for  the  White  Fleet.  An  LST 
is  capable  of  doing  almost  anything.  From  an 
LST,  the  USS  Alameda  County,  we  unloaded 
and  btiilt  a  complete  airfield  at  Cyprus  within 
forty-eight  hours. 

This  Included  setting  up  a  complete  air- 
field on  Cyprus.  Setting  up  radars,  ninways, 
generators,  barracks,  operational  control 
centers  and  everything  needed  to  operate 
land-based  aircraft.  LST's  can  be  configured 
as  hospital  ships,  tenders,  in  fact  they  can 
be  fitted  out,  staffed  and  equipped  to  do  any- 
thing. Also,  they  have  a  relatively  shallow 
draft  and  can  land  virtually  anywhere  there 
are  sandy  beaches.  There  are  nimierous 
amphibious  vessels  such  as  LCU's,  LCM's  and 
ARSD's  which  would  serve  the  purpose.  Many 
of  these  are  surplus  to  present  military 
needs. 

(Captain  Hlngson  at  this  point  was  asked 
whether  It  would  not  cost  more  money  to 
mothball  a  seaplane  tender  than  It  would 
cost  to  keep  It  operational.  He  replied  as 
follows : ) 

Yes,  It  is  more  economical  to  keep  the  ships 
operating.  We  have  at  least  a  half  doeen 
different  types  of  ships  which  would  prove 
suitable  for  White  Fleet  operations. 

(Captain  Hlngson  was  then  asked  whether 
there  was  currently  a  seaplane  tied  up  In 
Seattle.  He  repUed  as  follows:) 

Yes,  and  It  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
ship  operational.  It  is  better  to  operate  a 
ship  than  to  mothball  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  wotild  note  that  the  Army's 
mobile  hospital  can  be  moved  by  helicopter 
and  set  up  by  four  people  in  about  thirty 
minutes.  Helicopters  can  lift  this  entire 
hospital.  Lifting  heavy  loads  by  helicopter 
is  one  of  the  ways  we  liave  licked  the  log 
Jam  In  ports.  They  save  a  lot  of  time.  The 
Great  White  Fleet  when  properly  organized, 
staffed,  and  targeted  can  cover  an  entire  na- 
tion In  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other splendid  report  which  was  deliv- 
ered on  the  occasion  of  the  conference 
was  presented  by  the  president  of  Pair- 
lea  Metal  Works,  of  Pairlea,  W.  Va..  Mr. 
Edwin  Ott.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  R«coiu>  at  this 
point. 
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The  SPEAKER.  WUhoul  objfickloa.  U 
Is  so  eHtleied. 

Thexe  was  no  objectioik 

The  report  is  as  £ollov&: 

BDwxif  Orr^  RaroKT 

Since  (the  people  of  West  Vlr»l3si»)  live  In 
tbe  mouBtalDs  wbar*  Ute  U  pretty  rugged 
under  normal  conditions  we  have  Learned  to 
be  concerned  about  other  people.  We  also 
have  a  fe«Iin;  m  the  mountains  that  our 
Intciiiai  In  the  welfare  of  others  1»  important 
to  oar  own  ecooomic  welfare  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  tlie  course  of  future  events.  Por  ex- 
ampie,  prophets  tell  ua  there  will  be  another 
major  war;  p^hapa  another  war  will  be  ctf 
an  atomic  nature.  This  war  ml^ht  come 
within  a  few  seArs,  54  years  or  perhaps  100 
years.  Nevertheless,  they  tell  ua  that  we  face 
another  major  conflict.  Sbould  this  happen, 
I  cannot  think  of  a  better  survival  kit  for 
mankind  th&n  the  White  Fleet. 

We  also  bear  that  someday  the  world  will 
face  a  major  depreeaion.  We  know,  both  from 
our  •tatisticlans  and  ouz  Intuition,  that  this 
is  so.  Periods  of  prosperity  and  depression 
follow  in  the  cycle  and  it  can  be  assumed 
that  eventually  we  will  hAve  another  depres- 
sion. Therefore,  again,  I  would  say  that  we 
could  use  something  like  the  White  Fleet  as 
a  part  of  our  survival  kiU 

At  some  point  in  time  we  must  take  into 
account  the  possibility  that  humanity  may 
face  tremendous  food  shortage  .  .  .  The 
White  Fleet  is  one  possible  answer  to  this 
problem. 

When  we  offer  man,  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove we  offer  blia  a  chance  to  enhance  his 
own  dignity  and  self-respect.  When  we  give 
him  money  we  do  lust  the  opposite.  Giving 
money  away  is  not  the  answer.  Offering  rir^" 
the  opportunity  to  improve  himself  through 
hia  own  educatlcxn  and  hard  work  Is  the  an- 
swer. Tbia  la  true  In  Appal  achta.  and  it 
likewise  Is  true  In  every  poor  section  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  EDMCMTOSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  make  a  similar  request  for 
the  energetic  and  dynamic  naval  officer 
who  is  the  father  of  the  White  Fleet  con- 
cept. Capt.  Frank  Manson,  who,  as  a 
naval  oflQcer  back  in  the  late  1950's  saw 
the  possibillttes  of  the  utilising  of  sur- 
plus ressels  and  presented  the  idea  for  a 
White  Fleet  at  the  Naval  War  College. 
It  attracted  the  attention  of  Life  maga- 
zine and  other  major  publications  and 
was  given  nationwide  publicity  at  that 
time. 

Captain  Manaon  has  persisted  in  his 
advancenaent  of  that  great  idea  and  has 
at  this  time  succeeded  in  foundinf  a 
White  Fleet  Fmmdation  which  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  bnagiwrttve  pkmeering 
effort  to  connection  wfth  aeveial  of  the 
Tndlan  tribes  of  our  own  east  coast. 

I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  remarks  might  appear  at  thi^ 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlen»n  from  dcla- 
boma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ExcEKPT  PaoK  Cavxmn  iCAKsoH'a  lUvoeT 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  White  Fleet  is 
to  perpettmte  man's  freedom  and  M»  «ag- 
ntty.  by  oeerlag  oo  a  ^otel  kast«,  a  ao«tto« 
techjaotagj  deslgnetf  to  b^p  maa  otvccmu 
these  hoatiie  enttwmaaeaf  whteli  bd^  a« 
dlsharmeay  KTooog  oBtlona  and  Tinlenf  ■  ia 
the  struggle  fox  life's  bade  nscewUles. 

I  should  also  say  at  the  outset  that  the 
White  FJee*  does  not  cum  pete  wttft  any 
foundation  or  with  any  organization,  clidlMa 
or  governmental,  which  is  now  created  to 


aerv*  in  coBiHvm  purpose  wltb  the  b«eie 
princlpleB  f  ov  which  the  White  Fleet  PduzmI*- 
tion  was  craated. 

It  is  our  common  hope  and  faith  that 
when  the  White  Fleet  gets  underway,  these 
l^^«tll^g  units  will  be  formed  into  tasfc  groups 
arouBtf  the  gJobe;  that  these  task  grottpe  win 
serve  as  a  eatalyst  in  each  region  o*  chal- 
lenge; that  these  multi-purpose  groqpb  will 
help  attrskct  and  Wnd  the  hundreds  of  hu- 
manitsrlBB  orgsnlsatlons  Into  s  concerted 
effort;  that  these  flontlng  imlts  will  help  to 
coordtnate  the  fun  spectrum  of  constructive 
programs  to  increase  thetr  effectiveness,  and 
draatleariy  reduce  the  overall  eitpendltures 
of  money,  time,  and  manpower. 

As  I  once  discussed  wtth  Admiral  Arlelgh 
Burke  In  the  Fan  of  1957  during  hts  tenure 
as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  that  I  did  not 
then  feel  that  the  two  hospital  ships  which 
I  had  proposed  to  him  should  be  placed  In 
commission  at  the  price  of  placing  two  com- 
batant cruisers  out  of  commission,  I  have 
□ever  felt  that  It  would  be  wise  to  buy  a 
White  Fleet  at  the  price  of  diminishing  our 
defense  capability  designed  to  deter  the  on- 
rush of  tbe  greedy  who  thrive  on  weak  and 
undefended  governments. 

I  say  the  White  Fleet  can  be  built  for  the 
most  part  from  the  scrap  heap  of  U.S.  sur- 
pluses; it  can  be  salvaged  from  those  ships 
and  surpluses  wtalch  are  rusting  and  eroding 
away,  items  for  which  there  is  no  market. 

We  need  the  sponsorship  of  some  federal 
agency,  an  agency  which  Is  suflBciently  broad 
in  Its  charter  and  objectives  to  work  with  all 
elements  of  the  White  Fleet  concept.  We  need 
some  legal  means  of  drawing  surplus  items 
needed  in  White  Fleet  operatlone. 

Mr.  EDMCttfDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  similar  request  with 
respect  to  brief  excerpts  from  the  re- 
marks submitted  on  October  11  by  Dr. 
John  Tabb,  director  of  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  Old  Dominion  College,  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  and  Mr.  Curtis  T.  Brooks,  Jr., 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Norfolk,. 
Va.;  and  Capt.  O.  C.  Scellato,  command- 
ing officer,  first  precinct,  Norfolk  Police, 
and  s  trnstee  of  the  Federal  Order  of 
Ponce ;  and  Mr.  Harry  Drew,  president. 
MACE  Club,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Excerpt  of  Remarks  or  Da.  Joira  Tabs 

I  have  worked  and  am  very  famihor  with 
the  problems  confronting  our  trust  territories 
in  the  Paetfle. 

I  feel  the  Whtte  Fleet  might  be  aWe  to 
contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  these  islands  and  therefore 
recommend  that  this  aspect  at  the  White 
Keet  concept  be  given  prompt  and  thorough 
stody. 

ExcTKPT  OF  Remarks  of  lAi.  Ctrsns  T.  Brooies, 
Jr. 

With  a  background  of  twenty  years  serv- 
ice In  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  profession 
a'  an  levels,  local,  state  and  national,  I  would 
like  for  this  Commfttee  to  know  that  one  of 
our  nation's  important  maritime  states,  the 
Commonwealh  of  Virginia,  does  have  a  sus- 
tatntng  Interest  In  the  Great  White  Keet 
concept. 

Captain  Manson  and  I  have  had  Whtte 
Fleet  discussions  with  our  Governor,  Mills 
B.  Ootfwtn,  Jr.,  wfto  IntBcated  his  interest 
from  the  point  of  view  of  eommonwealth 
partlctpatfon,  as  did  Richard  S.  Omts,  jr.. 
EJccCTitive  Director  of  the  Virginia  State 
Chamber  of  Coiamerce  In  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. (Puzthec>  five  earporatlons  In  tbe 
Slate  of  Virginia  have  already  offered  their 
goods  and  sei  vices  to  the  Whtte  Fleet  Labora- 
tary  afclp  wMeiv  wtB  aytiata  en  an  sxpsri- 
mental  basis  in  the  Tidewater  area. 


■a&aMABBsor 
Care.  O.  C.  BaoASTO 


Speaking  for  the  PoUee  of  my  cnrn  area  and 
for  PoHcemen  of  America  who  are  trying  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  our  nation  we  see  la  the 
White  Fleet,  something  which  would  appeal 
to  young-  people,  something  whi(A  is  con- 
structive and  which  would  keep  them  oeeu- 
plcd  In  positive  and  helpful  programs.  De- 
veloping youth  requires  inspiration  as  well  ai 
developing  nations.  Therefore,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  a  nation- 
wide White  Fleet  program,  which  I  feel  would 
be  as  helpful  to  our  own  youth  as  It  would 
be  helpful  to  others. 

Excerpts  From  Remarks  op  Mr.  Harrt  Drew 
As  President  of  Norfolk's  MACS  dab 
(Military  and  Civilian  Emissaries),  I  would 
like  for  the  Congress  to  know  that  the  White 
Fleet  concept  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
our  club.  We  have  taken  a  vote  and  we  are 
100%  for  the  concept.  Coming  from  Norfolk, 
home  of  the  world's  largest  naval  b«ne,  aad 
realizing  the  potential  of  QoatlBg  our  tech- 
nology to  the  wocld's  potential  market  places 
with  the  same  skill  we  float  our  weapons  sys- 
tems, we  feel  the  potential  for  improving  our 
relationships  with  the  emerging  nations  Y» 
limited  only  by  our  imagi nation  and  tliat 
we  should  pursue  the  establishment  of  tbe 
White  Fleet  as  a  matter  of  hi^  priority. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
nuike  a  .similar  request  with  respect  to 
tlie  presentations  which  were  made  on 
October  11  by  several  other  dedicated 
Americans,  Mr.  Hugh  KeUum  of  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Mr.  Henry  Santiago,  of  the  Office  of 
Navy  Material,  here  In  Washington;  and 
an  inventor  and  manufacturer  from  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  Mr.  V.  L.  Ott. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tile  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Excerpt   Pbom   Bvzti   Keixttm's   Report 

I  flrst  heard  of  the  White  Fleet  In  late 
June  of  I9C7.  Since  I  had  some  military  ex- 
perience in  World  War  II  and  expterlence  In 
nnttonal  affairs  since  that  time,  this  idea 
appealed  to  me  from  several  standpoints. 

First,  ships  were  something  to  capture  the 
imagination  and  public  interest. 

Second,  with  mjr  background  as  a  Quaker, 
it  was  obviously  a  force  to  wage  peace  and 
it  was  something  to  prevent  and  correct 
those  conditions  which  lead  to  vrar. 

Thini,  the  idea  was  easy  for  me  to  under' 
stand.  Since  I  am  what  I  consider  to  be  on 
average  citizen,  I  thoo^t  this  idea  wouM 
appeal  to  people  In  my  statns. 

Fourth,  if  the  United  States  Is  to  regain 
and  hold  world  leadership,  this  White  Fleet 
offers  one  of  the  prime  answers  to  both  aae 
domestic  problem  and  our  tntematlonal  rehi- 
tions.  Z  have,  flrat  of  all,  an  interest  in  my 
country  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  inheritance 
f  roipt  my  forl>ears.  I  want  to  perpetuate  their 
ideals. 

CaptatB  Frank  Manson  said  we  could  start 
in  the  Tidewater  Area  wtth  a  small  researx* 
ship,  a  laboratory  eEpertment  where  the  en- 
vironment would  l)e  comparable  to  condi- 
tloTts  we  might  find  in  Central  or  South 
America  or  Asia  or  Africa.  We  have  in  tije 
Tidewater  Area  everything  from  dismal 
swamp  land  to  Tangier  Island  and  one  early 
self  garemlng  Indian  tm>e  of  Virginia — tl»e 
Mattap)ony  and  Pamonkey  Indians  who  are 
direct  descendants  at  Powhatan  and  Poca- 
hontas. We  have  numerons  under  devrioped 
areas  in  the  Tidewater  Areas  wliere  we  can 
test  owt  the  concept  of  the  White  Fleet  and 
the  toots,  methods,  environment,  responses 
and  over  own  Imagination  aad  Ingenttlty  la 
meeting  these  local  ehalieflges. 

How  can  we  better  prove  to  the  worid  our 
leaderalitp  ttaa  by  riwaatwy  owf  owa  booae 
flrst?   As  Lincoln   so  well  stated,   "A  bouse 
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divided  cannot   stand."   It  is,   I   say,   moat 
fitting  to  stsJt  here  and  now  the  White  Fleet 

concept.  

BxcERFT  From   Hbitrt   Santiaco's  Rspost 

The  Navy  becomes  the  logical  /Irst  choict 
for  the  managenoent  and  support  of  this  fleet. 
There  is  one  other  reason  for  selecting  tbe 
O.S.  Navy.  It  along  with  the  Coast  Guard 
represent  the  finest  in  our  Sea  going  com- 
munity. For  those  elements  where  the  Navy 
has  no  capability,  selected  volunteers  can  be 
recruited,  similar  to  the  procedures  used  by 
A.I.D.,  in  fact  it  can  be  exactly  the  same  as 
the  AH)  procedures.  Additional  volunteers 
can  be  recruited  for  those  elements  Where  the 
Navy's  expertise  Is  presently  (or  projected  to 
be)  spread  thin,  with  the  Navy  providing 
only  the  nucleus. 

Specifically  what  are  the  Navy's  resources 
which  will  or  could  support  the  elements 
involved. 

Ships  &  Operating  Personnel — Presently 
the  Navy  has  more  than  600  ships  in  Moth- 
bsU.  Among  these  are  LST  types.  These  ships 
are  preferred  because  they  are  small  amphi- 
bious types  requiring  relatively  small  crews. 
In  the  event  the  ships  in  mothball  cannot  t)e 
released  the  Navy  may  be  able  to  Identify 
other  Bhlps  belonging  to  itself  or  to  another 
activity  which  could  be  made  available. 

Por  operating  personnel,  the  Navy  Com- 
munity has  over  660,000  reservists  as  well  as 
a  large  complement  of  retired  personnel  in 
addition  to  the  more  than  700,000  active 
duty  personnel. 

Sec  Bee  Teams — At  present  the  Navy  has 
a  group  of  Sea  Bee  Technical  Assistance 
Teams  (STATS)  in  operation.  These  teams 
consist  of  one  officer  and  12  men  who  op- 
erate at  the  village  level.  Their  purpose  Is  to 
teach  the  villagers  to  help  themselves  and 
to  assist  these  villagers  In  building  or  ac- 
complishing something  that  would  otherwise 
be  beyond  their  capability.  The  teams  are  set 
up  and  trained  by  the  Navy  but  they  are 
■ponsored  and  receive  support  services  from 
tbe  Agency  for  International  Development. 

Afedical,  Public  Health  &  Veterinary  Teams. 
Tbe  Navy's  Medical  Community  is  large  and 
well  established.  Becaxise  of  the  Vietnam  War 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  Navy  to  fully 
staff  the  team  required,  however  perhaps  only 
a  nucleus  of  one  officer  and  some  enlisted 
eorpsmen  can  be  assigned.  The  Veterinary 
teams  wiU  have  to  come  from  another  com- 
munity since  the  Navy  has  no  community  of 
this  type. 

Other.  The  Navy's  knowledge  in  almost  all 
aspects  of  the  Sea  is  apparent,  traditional 
and  well  developed.  Thus  It  would  be  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  myriad  of  needs  in 
this  general  area. 

Support  Establiihm.ent.  The  Navy's  sup- 
port establishment  consists  of  over  400.000 
civilians  as  well  as  special  or  limited  duty 
Navy  personnel. 

There  is  no  obvious  second  choice,  how- 
ever, since  it  would  tie  desirable  to  have  as 
the  "lead"  an  activity  knowledgeable  of  tbe 
sea  and  in  tbe  use  of  ships  as  well  as  having 
the  tradition  of  leadership  and  discipline 
(In  addition  to  possessing  the  support  capa- 
bility) the  secoTii  choice  would,  in  the  au- 
thor's view,  X»  the  tJ.8.  Coast  Guard.  The 
ships  could,  if  possible,  be  obtained  from  the 
Navy's  mothballed  fleet  and  reactivated  with 
the  Coast  Guard  providing  the  operating  per- 
sonnel, or  the  nucleus  of  these  people  (and 
personnel  for  the  other  elements  where  It  is 
able),  and  coordinating  the  services  pro- 
vided by  tbe  other  communities. 

ExcBRFT  From  V.  L.  Orr's  Report 
I  have  been  on  tbe  Mattapony  Reservation 
and   I  have  talked  to  Chief  Custalow  and 
I  know  of  his  many  needs  and  tbe  needs  of 
hts  tribe. 

This  Chief  Is  looking  for  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. This  situation  is  alao  true  oC  many 
peoples  of  many  other  nations. 


When  people  such  as  the  Matiapony  tribe 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, their  only  salvation  is  working  with 
their  hands. 

The  following  vocational  skills  are  part  of 
a  program  which  will  be  offered  to  the  Matta- 
pony tribe.  They  will  select  the  proper  skills 
and  trades  which  will  help  to  All  their  needs 
and  put  them  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Weav- 
ing, sewing,  painting,  ceramics,  wood  carv- 
ing, working  with  shells,  metal  and  wood 
making  up  jewelry  are  skills  which  will  be 
offered  to  Chief  Custalow  by  the  White  Fleet, 
prototype  ship  which  is  being  designed  as 
a  vocational  school  ship.  We  provide  the 
techniques  and  methods.  TTiey  provide  the 
creativity.  It  is  my  thotight  that  one  of  the 
greatest  things  which  should  l>e  taught,  is 
the  raising  of  vegetables  for  food,  and  that 
Is  using  God's  plan. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  have  any  personal  doubt  about  the 
fact  that  if  it  were  possible  for  every 
Member  of  this  body  to  spend  about 
15  minutes  in  a  personal  discussion 
either  with  Capt.  Frank  Manson  or  any 
of  these  other  dedicated  men  who  have 
been  working  on  this  proposal  for  many, 
many  months,  we  would  very  speedily 
adopt  the  legislation  necessary  to  put 
this  Congress  on  record  in  support  of  this 
concept  and  to  provide  what  funds  are 
necessary  to  get  it  moving. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahopia  and  wsmt  to 
join  with  him  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks.  I  have  known  of  his  long 
interest  and  his  excellent  contributions 
toward  the  White  Fleet  concept. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the 
military  service  and  was  fortunate  to 
be  assigned  the  command  of  the  first 
nuclear  submarine,  the  U£.B.  Nautilus. 

Little  did  I  realize  the  potential  of 
this  nuclear  submarine  until  I  was  ac- 
tually able  to  operate  in  new  and  in- 
teresting environments,  in  the  tropics, 
imder  arctic  ice  packs,  beneath  large 
carrier  task  forces,  in  support  of  land- 
ing operations.  Each  new  environment 
offered  new  challenges  and  new  oppor- 
tunities and  taught  us  new  lessons. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  with  the  White 
Fleet  idea  we  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ties as  those  men  of  centuries  past  who 
started  experimenting  with  the  warship 
as  a  means  of  protecting  the  existing 
civilization  against  destruction. 

Today,  mankind  faces  a  number  of 
enemies.  We  face  political  and  ideological 
enemies,  but  the  central  enemy  of  all 
mankind  is  poverty  and  those  relatives 
of  poverty — Illiteracy,  starvation,  dis- 
ease and  lack  of  a  means  of  self-support. 

The  White  Fleet  of  1967  is  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  flrst  war  fleets  In  recorded 
history.  Much  work  lies  ahead  in  refin- 
ing the  technical  means  of  training  men 
to  train  themselves.  Ships  of  the  White 
Fleet  will  need  much  experimentation 
and  research  to  refine  the  means  of 
communicating  and  motivating  those 
who  are  flattened  by  the  burdens 
brought  on  by  ages  of  impoverishment. 

But  the  time  is  at  hand  to  begin.  It 
is  time  for  our  Federal  Government,  our 
State  and  local  governments,  and  our 
private  industries  to  Join  hands  in  de- 
veloping shliw  to  help  solve  man's  prob- 


I  know  from  my  experience  in  the 
Navy  that  the  ship  can  be  a  marvelous 
instrument  of  organization  and  achieve- 
ment. There  is  no  limit  to  what  such  a 
fleet  could  do  in  times  of  great  emergency 
and  on  a  continuing  basis  in  the  devel- 
oping regions.  This  is  something  to 
which  we  should  give  our  thoughts  and 
resources. 

CKNERAL   XXaVK  TO   KXTKHS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  ask  imanimous  consent  at 
this  time  that  any  Member  wishing  to 
do  so  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HAipniK],  who  Is 
the  author  of  H  Jl.  12509. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  one  of  the  most 
commendable  concepts  of  international 
relationships  which  hsis  ever  been 
broached  in  this  body.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmon- 
son], who  I  heartily  commend  for  his 
leadership  to  achieve  this  concept,  has 
perceptively  pointed  out  not  only  toe 
idealistic  worth  of  the  Great  White 
Fleet,  but  the  imdeniable  practicality  of 
the  project. 

When  the  concept  of  the  Peace  Corps  , 
was  flrst  presented  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  there  were  those  who  said 
that  "Yes,  it  sounds  like  a  fine  idea,  but 
it  will  never  work."  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  these  nay-sayers  have  been 
proved  wrong. 

I  feel  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in 
saying  that  the  Great  White  Fleet,  if  im- 
plemented, will  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  iimovatlve,  yet  practical  projects 
advanced  by  this  country. 

The  idea  was  flrst  conceived  in  1959 
by  Navy  Cmdr.  Prank  Manson,  smd  was 
then  widely  acclaimed.  His  vision  was  of 
a  fleet  of  ships,  each  one  equipped  to 
provide  both  training  and  service  in  a 
specific  area  of  concentration.  One  might 
be  a  medical  and  public  health  facility; 
another  an  electrical  power  and  con- 
straction  center.  These  ships  would  be 
free  to  roam  the  world,  carrying  out  con- 
crete, specific,  and  immediately  useful 
programs  in  areas  with  limited  overland 
and  air  access. 

Since  the  idea  was  first  advanced  in 
Congress,  there  has  been  general  agree- 
ment that  something  of  this  scope 
should  be  tried,  but,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons, nothing  concrete  has  been  done.  I 
feel  strongly,  as  does  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma,  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  allow  this  imaginative  project  to  re- 
main imimplemented  and  unproductive. 
This  is  not  a  starry-eyed  proposal,  but 
a  viable,  practical  attempt  by  a  great  and 
caring  nation  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
social  and  economic  ills  of  our  less-for- 
tunate neighbors  in  this  world. 

Th<;  method,  I  feel,  is  more  than  at- 
tractive. Not  only  aid  and  care  will  be 
provided,  but  training  and  education,  the 
sine  qua  non  for  the  development  of 
heretofore     underdeveloped     countries. 
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Further,  the  resources,  both  material  and 
nonmaterial,  for  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  this  project  are  immediately 
at  hand.  Former  ships  of  war,  now  sway- 
ing; at  decaying  anchorages,  can  easily  be 
refitted  to  provide  life,  rather  than 
death,  construction  rather  than  destruc- 
tion. The  spirit  and  willingness  of  vol- 
unteers to  work  in  such  projects  as  this 
has  been  amply  shown  not  only  in  es- 
sentially private  efforts,  such  as  the  ship 
Hope,  but  in  Government  efforts  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resources  are  at  hand, 
the  people  to  utilize  those  resources  are 
more  than  evident,  all  that  is  needed  is 
the  will  and  the  vision  on  our  part  to 
put  this  coimtry's  intelligence,  common- 
sense,  and  sense  of  dedication  to  work 
toward  the  realization  of  an  effective, 
viable,  and  practical  way  of  bringing 
modem  medical  care,  education,  tech- 
nology, and  productivity  to  those  who 
so  desperately  need  them. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hal- 
pern!  for  the  eloquent  remarks  which 
he  has  made  in  support  of  this  program 
and  for  the  constant  manner  in  which 
he  has  campaigned  for  and  spoken  from 
the  very  first  for  this  proposal.  I  earn- 
estly hope  that  the  day  may  not  be  too 
far  distant  when  we  shall  have  hearings 
before  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
other  body  on  this  legislation. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  Hoiise 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

CONCiUSSS  OP  THZ  UNITED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  6. 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker,  House  Of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  repeat  to  you 
what  I  have  often  expressed,  and  that  is  my 
warm  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  you 
gave  to  me  to  serve  on  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

This   has   been  a   most  rewarding  experi- 
ence. Because  I  will  be  leaving  the  Congress 
shortly,   I   herewith   tender   my   resignation 
from  that  Committee,  effective  Immediately. 
With  warm  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Abraham  J.  Multzs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBER  TO  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

The  SPEASm.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  53,  90th  Con- 
gress, the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of 
the  Select  Committee  To  Conduct  Studies 
and  Investigations  of  the  Problems  of 
Small  Business,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Addabbo]  to  fill  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


TIME 


THE    ECONOMIC    PROGRAM: 
FOR  A  NEW  START 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  tmm  WIa- 


consin  [Mr.  RettssI  is  recognized  for  40 
minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  majority  leader  just 
a  few  moments  ago  of  the  schedule  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  reinforces  what 
I  have  already  felt,  that  the  proposal  for 
a  surcharge  tax  bill  in  1967  will  not  come 
to  fruition. 

Originally,  it  was  to  go  into  effect,  for 
both  individuals  and  coriMrations,  on 
July  1.  It  was  set  forth  in  last  January's 
state  of  the  Union  message,  but  no  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  proposal.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  on  August  3,  1967, 
when  the  President  raised  the  proposed 
surtax  to  10  percent  and  would  have  de- 
ferred the  effective  date  for  individuals 
until  October  1,  1967.  In  September,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  declined  to 
consider  the  matter  further.  A  third  at- 
tempt has  been  made  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  following  the  British  devaluation. 
Once  again,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee refused  to  act. 

Congress  in  general,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  particular,  are  being  criti- 
cized for  this  refusal.  I  propose  this  after- 
noon to  review  the  economics  of  the  year 
1967,  to  ask  whether  monolithic  insist- 
ence on  the  tax  surcharge  proposal  has  in 
fact  been  wise,  and  to  inquire  whether 
a  different  economic  approach  by  the  ad- 
ministration would  not  have  been  much 
more  in  accord  with  the  economic  needs 
of  a  nation  dedicated — Vietnam  or  no — 
to  a  program  of  full  employment  without 
inflation. 

To  eliminate  the  suspense,  Mr. 
Speaker — I  believe  that  a  different  ap- 
proach was  in  fact  called  for.  But  I  take 
the  floor  not  to  pour  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  administration,  but  to  urge  a  rethink- 
ing by  the  administration  in  the  weeks 
ahead  while  it  prepares  the  major  pro- 
posals which  will  be  forthcoming  in  Jan- 
uary in  the  state  of  the  Union  message, 
the  budget  message,  and  the  Economic 
Report. 

I  believe  that  there  is  an  economic 
program  available  to  the  Administration 
which  can  actually  make  contact  with 
economic  problems  that  confront  us.  If 
the  administration  will  present  such  a 
program  vigorously  to  the  Congress,  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  will  respond. 
And  if  the  Congress  fails  to  respond,  the 
administration  will  then  have  a  valid 
economic  issue  which  it  can  take  to  the 
voters  in  the  1968  election. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  three  main 
characteristics  of  the  econcmy  In  1967: 

A    HUGE    DEFICIT 

First.  A  huge  budget  deficit  looms.  Its 
exact  size  depending  upon  whose  esti- 
mate is  taken,  and  on  what  budgetary 
format  Is  used.  One  does  not  have  to  be 
a  doctrinaire  budget-balancer  to  be 
alarmed  at  a  deficit  at  this  size  at  this 
stage  ot  the  economic  game.  A  huge 
budget  deficit  adds  unconscionably  to 
the  Interest  tnirden  which  future  tax- 
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payers  are  asked  to  pay.  More  immedi- 
ately, borrowing  by  the  Treasury  to  meet 
such  a  deficit  inevitably  tightens  money 
and  raises  Interest  rates  to  an  imdesir- 
able  level,  with  most  harmful  conse- 
quences to  homebuilding,  small  busi- 
ness, and  State  and  local  government 
borrowing. 

A  LESS  THAN  rUU.  EMPLOYMENT  ECONOMT 

Second.  The  economy  still  has  some 
slack  in  it.  Unemployment  has  risen  to 
4.3  percent  of  the  work  force,  and  only 
84  percent  of  our  industrial  capacity  is 
being  used,  compared  to  91  percent  a 
year  ago.  Increasing  unemployment  falls 
hardest  on  marginal  groups  in  our  society 
such  as  Negroes  and  teenagers.  If  an 
across-the-board  tax  Increase  is  enacted 
it  will  Inevitably  slow  demand,  retard 
economic  growth,  and  cause  more  people 
to  be  thrown  out  of  work,  particularly 
Negroes  and  teenagers. 

WORRISOME    PRICE    INCREASES 

Third.  Selective  price  increases  are 
pushing  up  the  cost  of  living  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  3  percent  a  year — too  high 
both  in  terms  of  equity  at  home  and 
our  balance  of  payments  abroad.  Clearly, 
with  our  current  unemployment  and  our 
current  rate  of  industrial  capacity  usage, 
these  price  increases  are  not  the  result 
of  present  demand-pull  inflation  on  an 
overall  basis. 

In  the  administered  price  cost-push 
industries — such  as  steel  and  aut<Hno- 
fciles,  excessive  wage  and  price  increases 
have  come  about  less  because  of  excessive 
demand  than  because  of  inadequate  de- 
m.and:  lowered  corporate  profits,  them- 
selves the  result  of  inadequate  overall 
demand,  have  induced  management  to 
raise  prices  in  order  to  make  up  for  low- 
ered profits.  In  the  increasingly  large 
service  sector  of  the  economy,  particu- 
larly in  medical  care,  prices  tend  to  out- 
strip productivity  because  of  lack  of  at- 
tention to  the  supply  side;  we  simply  do 
not  have  an  adequate  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  medical  schools,  for  instance,  and 
the  resulting  shortage  of  physicians 
raises  the  price  of  medical  care. 

A  third  sector  of  the  economy  showing 
unnecessary  price  increases  is  in  those 
industries,  largely  defense  and  space, 
where  there  is  an  excessive  demand 
created  by  the  Government  itself. 

Confronted  by  this  1967  economic 
scenario — a  huge  deficit,  a  less  than  full- 
employment  economy,  and  worrisome  se- 
lective price  increases — what  would  have 
been,  and  what  could  now  be,  a  sensible 
program  to  reduce  the  deficit  and/or 
moderate  price  increases,  with  a  mini- 
mum diminution  of  the  demand  needed 
to  keep  the  economy  moving  forward? 
I  have  been  suggesting  all  through  1967, 
and  I  suggest  again,  a  four-point  pro- 
gram directed  at  this  end. 

1.  PLUGGING  TAX  LOOPHOLES 

Point  No.  1.  A  loophole-plugging  tax 
program  that  should  raise  as  speedily  as 
possible  $4  to  $5  billion  a  year,  with  a 
minimum  Impact  on  the  necessary  over- 
all level  of  demand.  HJl.  13490,  Intro- 
duced last  October  12  as  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1967  for  myself,  Mr.  Rees, 
Mr.  CoHKLAN,  Mr.  William  D.  Ford,  Mr. 
Dow,  and  Mr.  Meeds,  would  plug  or 
substantially  diminish  10  major  leaks  In 
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our  present  tax  system,  and  would  yield 
to  the  Treasury  $4  to  $5  billion  annually 
In  k>st  revenues.  The  bill,  which  is  de- 
scribed In  fun  in  the  Cohgressional 
Haco&o  of  October  12,  would  plug  the 
following  loopholes  with  the  following 
potential  revenue  gains: 

Title  n :  Taxing  capital  gains  untaxed 
at  death — savings,  $2.5  biUion. 

Title  m:  Eliminating  the  unlimited 
charitable  deduction — savings,  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Title  IV:  Eliminating  special  tax 
treatment  for  stock  options — savings 
)100  million. 

Title  V:  Eliminating  the  $100  dividend 
exclusion — savings,  $200  million. 

Title  VI:  Eliminating  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  multiple  corporations — sav- 
ings $150  million. 

Title  VH:  Removing  the  tax  exemp- 
tion on  municipal  industrial  development 
bonds — savings,  $50  million. 

Title  vm:  Reducing  the  mineral  de- 
pletion allowance  from  27 '/2  to  15  per- 
cent on  oil  and  from  23  to  15  percent  on 
41  other  minerals — savings,  $800  million. 

Title  EX:  Establishing  the  same  rate 
for  gift  and  estate  taxes — savings,  $100 
million. 

Title  X:  Eliminating  payment  of  estate 
taxes  by  the  redemption  of  Government 
bonds  at  par — savings  $50  million. 

Title  XI:  Eliminating  accelerated  de- 
preciation on  speculative  real  estate — 
savings,  $100  million. 

rr    WOULD    INCREASE    EaUETT 

HJl.  13490  has  two  purposes:  to  in- 
crease equity  In  our  Federal  tax  system, 
and  to  raise  additional  revenues  in  a 
manner  that  is  least  disruptive  to  the 
demand  needed  to  take  a  full-employ- 
ment product  off  the  market. 

The  need  for  increased  equity  was  well 
described  by  Chairman  Wilbur  Mills 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee in  the  November  23,  1959,  issue  of 
Life  magazine: 

[TJbe  laws  are  full  of  special  provisions 
through  which  a  shrewd  or  lucky  taxpayer 
can  often  escape  paying  anywhere  near  his 
toll  share  ...  If  we  have  a  tax  system  lid- 
ded with  preferentlM  benefits  and  falling 
on  only  a  part  of  our  economy,  the  heavy 
tu  burden  on  those  that  must  carry  more 
tbsB  their  share  wUl  limit  our  whole  na- 
tional program.  As  I  see  It,  a  fair  and  equi- 
table tax  system  Is  not  only  desirable  for  it- 
Klf  but  well  may  be  an  element  In  our  na- 
tional survival. 

AND    RAISE    REVENTTE    WITHOUT    rSACTURING 
DEMAND 

What  about  the  Impact  of  a  loophole- 
plugging  measure  on  demand? 

The  administration's  across-the-board 
tax  increase  would  raise  revenues  only 
at  the  price  of  removing  from  the  de- 
mand side  of  the  equation  funds  which 
would  otherwise  be  spent  by  consumers 
on  goods  and  services,  or  by  investors 
in  new  productive  plant  and  equipment. 
The  moneys  returned  to  the  Treasury  by 
plugging  tax  loopholes,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  very  largely  be  moneys 
which  now  rest  in  the  pockets  of  tax 
avoiders  and  contribute  neither  to  ade- 
quate consumption  nor  to  real  invest- 
ment. In  large  part,  they  go  to  less  de- 
sirable uses,  such  as  bidding  up  the  price 
of  already  Inflated  real  estate,  contrib- 
uting to  activity  In  the  stock  nuurkeC, 


or  leaving  the  country  In  apectdative  Xor- 
eign  investment  In  companies,  Industelal 
equipment,  or  commodities,  including 
gold. 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  sus- 
pect, for  example,  that  much  of  the  re- 
cent gold  fiurry  In  London,  Paris,  and 
Zurich  was  fueled  by  American  flight 
capital  that  came  Into  being  In  the  first 
place  because  of  our  leaky,  loophole- 
ridden  tax  system. 

We  would  need  to  plug  these  tax  loop- 
holes as  speedily  as  possible  even  were 
th;  budget  deficit  a  great  deal  smaller 
than  it  is.  The  aim  of  the  new  economies 
is  to  produce  full  emplosmient  and  ade- 
quate economic  growth,  stable  purchas- 
ing power,  and  a  roughly  balanced 
budget  all  at  the  same  time.  But  this 
requires  that  our  after-tax  income  dis- 
tribution be  such  as  to  maintain  enough 
demand  to  take  the  country's  full  em- 
ployment production  off  the  market. 

MALOISTRIBTTTION   OF   DfOOME    IMPAIRS   DEMAND 

Increasingly,  our  Income  distribution 
system  tends  to  favor  the  high-bracket 
taxpayer,  who  cannot  find  adequate  op- 
portunities for  profitable  capital  invest- 
ment and  who  thus  tends  to  save  a  larger 
part  of  his  income,  as  against  the  low- 
bracket  taxpayer,  who  tends  to  spend 
what  he  gets.  Thus  the  Government 
must  either  deficit-spend  to  make  up  for 
the  portion  of  the  income  stream  which 
never  gets  spent  by  reason  of  this  mal- 
distribution of  income,  or  see  the  econo- 
my progressively  become  more  stagnant. 

A  large  part  of  the  shortfall  In  de- 
mand, as  I  have  indicated,  comes  about 
because  our  tax  system  is  so  shot  through 
with  these  loopholes.  To  make  matters 
worse.  Federal  tax  reductions  in  the  last 
15  years  have  been  heavily  weighted  In 
favor  of  the  high -bracket  taxpayer,  as 
against  the  low-bracket  taxpayer.  These 
include  the  revisions  in  the  general  tax 
rate  and  the  more  liberalized  treatment 
of  depreciation  of  1954,  the  accelerated 
depreciation  and  investment  tax  credit  of 
1962,  and  the  tax  revisions  and  reduc- 
tions of  1964. 

Moreover,  the  successive  Increases  in 
the  social  security  payroll  tax  took  large 
bites  out  of  the  pockets  of  lower  income 
people,  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
spending  that  money.  And  meanwhile, 
regressive  State  and  local  property  and 
sales  taxes  were  taking  an  ever  larger 
bite  out  of  the  same  pockets.  Only  the 
excise  tax  decreases  of  1965,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  the  1964  act  dividing  the  first 
$2,000  Income  bracket  into  four  steps 
with  much  lower  rates,  did  much  to  pro- 
mote consumption  among  lower  income 
groups. 

Joseph  Pechman  and  John  G.  Ourley 
of  the  Brookings  Institution  have  care- 
fully documented  the  effect  of  our  jerry- 
built  tax  system  in  Increasing  the  share 
of  Income  retained  by  corporations,  at 
the  expense  of  lower-income  individuals. 

THE    RXLATIVI    TAX    BtTROEIT    OF    CORPORATIONS 
DECLINES 

Federal  corporate  income  taxes  as  a 
percentage  of  profits  before  taxes,  plus 
capital  consumption  allowances,  fell 
from  33  percent  in  1954  to  about  26  per- 
cent in  1965.  The  reduction  in  taxes  paid 
by  corporations  at  1966  levels  of  profits 
and  investment  as  a  result  of  these  meas- 


ures was  aroimd  $6.5  bUllon.  aztd  $8  bil- 
lion if  effects  of  depletion  allowasces 
are  included.  These  generous  deprecia- 
tion allowances  and  the  investment  tax 
credit  have  boosted  the  rate  of  return 
on  10-year  assets  from  10  percent  to 
12.5 — a  jump  of  25  percent. 

Inflation  has  not  only  pared  the  growth 
in  real  spendable  wage  incomes.  In  the 
case  of  wealthy  individuals,  reported  in- 
come Is  only  a  small  part  of  their  total 
Income,  which  also  includes  changes  in 
the  value  of  their  assets.  These  capital 
gains,  to  a  large  extent,  escape  taxation 
altogether.  According  to  Federal  Reserve 
studies,  the  distribution  of  wealth  Is  far 
more  imequal  than  the  distribution  of  in- 
come. In  1962,  the  top  10  percent  of 
consumer  imits,  ranked  by  income,  re- 
ceived 30  percent  of  total  income  and 
owned  45  percent  of  total  wealth.  The  top 
5  percent  received  20  perc«it  of  total  in- 
«»ne  and  owned  38  percent  of  total 
wealth. 

Among  consumer  units  having  incomes 
of  $100,000  and  over,  93  percent  had  a 
net  worth  of  at  least  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, and  37  percent  had  a  net  worth  of 
at  least  $1  million.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
some  inflation,  say,  of  5  percent  in  a  year, 
improves  their  position  relative  to  the 
consumer  unit  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
wealth  distribution,  having  a  net  wortb 
of  $6,721. 

Meanwhile,  the  distribution  of  income 
{^ipears  to  be  shifting  away  from  con- 
sumer spending-orlented  wstge  income 
toward  savings-oriented  corporation  In- 
come. According  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  staff,  employee  compensation 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  corporate  prod- 
uct fell  from  65.1  percent  in  1961  to  62.9 
percent  in  1966;  corporate  profits  after 
tax  increased  from  7.4  percent  to  9.6  per- 
cent in  1965 ;  corporate  cash  flow — capi- 
tal consumption  plus  profits  after  income 
taxes — increased  from  16.6  percent  to 
19.1  percent  during  this  same  period. 

In  manufacturing,  the  index  of  corpo- 
rate profits  after  tax  per  unit  of  output 
rose  fmn  88  to  118 — 1957-59  equals  100 — 
from  1961  to  1965;  and  the  index  of  capi- 
tal consumption  allowance  per  unit  of 
output  rose  from  104  to  ill.  The  profit 
rate  after  taxes  for  manufacturing  cor- 
porations was  5.9  percent  of  sales  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1966,  which  was  the 
highest  since  the  fourth  quarter  of  1950. 
As  a  percent  of  stockholders'  equity, 
after  tax  profits  amotmted  to  14.7  per- 
cent— also  the  highest  rate  since  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1950. 

HIGHTR    INTEREST    RATES    DISTORT    INCOME 
SHARES 

There  has  also  been  a  precipitous  rise 
in  interest  rates.  For  example,  the  yields 
on  U.S.  Government  bonds  and  notes  of 
from  3  to  5  years  maturities  have  riaai 
from  an  average  of  3.6  percent  in  1961  to 
approximately  5.8  percent  in  November 
1967.  These  higher  interest  rates  have 
had  important  redlstrlbutive  effects  In 
themselves.  But,  In  addition,  the  credit 
crunch  of  1966  caused  a  drastic  decline 
in  construction  activity,  the  impact  of 
which  fell  most  heavily  on  lower  income 
groups. 

Unemplojmient  in  conatructlon  is  con- 
centrated among  the  relatively  unskilled 
and  the  nonwhite  worker;  and  the  short- 
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age  in  housing  Is  felt  most  severely  by  the    already  Inflated  by  excessive  Federal  de-    has   been   proposing   aU    throueh   io«, 

lower  Income  groups   Any  deceleration    mands  on  scarce  scientific  and  engineer-    would  finally  make  sense  I  want  ti  h 

to  the  rate  of  formation  of  new  houses     Ing  manpower,  such  as  the  areas  I  have     everything  possible  to  make  suj^  th«? 


ables  lower  tocome  groups  to  move  toto    sensible  reorientation  of  values.  If  the    promptly,  without  waiting  for 


better  houstog. 


TTMK    TO    STTBMIT    A    LOOPHOLE    PACKAGE 


Congress  wishes  to  buck  such  a  budget,     whUe  Congress  debates  the  witty  divw 
It  will  have  to  take  the  blame  for  It.  slties  of    a   particular   general  tar  ^ 


i°J,^Jf.!^^.}^°7^}^^^^^  ^^"^^.^RZ     ^^*  mentionedr-ms  woulVrepreWnt 'a    such  a  tex  to^^^'c^  b^Tut  Sto  eflSt 

waiting  for  months 

mtes  the  witty  dlver- 

partlcular   general  tax  In- 

TTie  administration  Is  not  going  to  get  3.  wage-price  gthdeposts  crease.  Accordingly,  I  repeat  the  recom- 

a  loophole-plugging  package  from  Con-  Potat  No.  3.  A  third  sadness  of  the  eco-  "^^ndatlon  made  last  March  In  this 
gress  unless  It  asks  for  one.  and  vigor-  nomlcs  of  1967  has  been  the  adminlstra-  ^^^'^  report  of  the  Jotot  Economic 
ously  works  for  It.  Each  of  the  special  tion's  jettisoning  the  wage-price  guide-  c;o°i™lttee  by  Representative  Boixino 
Interests  which  profits  by  a  particizlar  posts.  During  the  period  1961  to  1966,  the  _  myself: 
loophole  has  its  votaries  in  Congress,  who  wage-price  giiideposts,  however  hap- 
wlll  presumably  fight  to  the  end  to  pro-  hazard  their  administration,  contributed 
tect  that  particular  loophole.  But  if  the  greatly  to  our  excellent  record  of  price 
administration  will  simmion  the  overall    stability.  Wage-price  guideposts  are  no 


We   therefore  recommend  that  the  Wayg 

and  Means  Committee  In  the  House  and  the 

Finance  Committee  In   the  Senate  proceed 

at  once  to  consider,  and  report  to  the  re- 

_    . .        ,  .    ^         ,.   ,  ^  w  xix    ^     ,  ,  «       ,  spectlve    Houses   for   enactment,    leKUlatlon 

national  mterest,  I  am  by  no  means  sure    substitute  for  sound  fiscal  and  monetary     providing  for  a  tax  increase  along  the  iini« 


that  Congress  could  resist  a  loophole 
pluggtog  package,  even  though  the  pack- 
age might  tread  on  a  few  toes. 

For  many  years  I  and  other  Members 
have  been  urging  the  plugging  of  loop- 
holes. This  year,  in  1967,  with  the  hor- 
rendous budget  deficit  facing  us,  the  time 
seemed  ripe.  Last  February  3,  when  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  was  consider- 
ing the  President's  1967  Economic  Re- 
port, I  asked  Secretary  of  the  Treasiory 
Fowler: 

Representative  Retjss.  The  Economic  Re- 
port mentions  some  scandalo\is  loopholes  in 
interest  exemption  of  high-bracket  taxpay- 
ers, and  there  are  a  lot  more,  such  as  abuses 
of  capital  gains,  that  aren't  even  mentioned. 
Why  not  send  up  a  good  loophole-plugging 
program  that  raises  $3  to  $5  bUUon,  and  let 
Congress  take  the  onus? 

Secretary  Fowler.  Congressman  Reuss,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  some 
of  these  problems,  because  in  the  President's 
Economic  Message,  he  said  that  there  will  be 
a  second  tax  measure  which  would  come 
forward  .  .  . 

Representative  Reuss.  I  would  say  that  the 
long  day's  battle  on  loophole-plugging  Is  not 
going  to  begin  until  the  Administration  sends 
up  Its  loophole-plugging  package,  and  there 
Is  enough  In  the  collected  works  of  (Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury)  Stanley  Surrey, 
sitting  behind  you,  to  get  together  a  great 
package. 

Secretary  Fowler.  I  have  him  very  busy  on 
lots  of  things,  but  you  wUl  have  your  pack- 
age. Congressman  Reuss. 


policies,  but  they  are  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  them. 

This  year's  report  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conmilttee  recommended  not  only 
maintaining  the  wage-price  guideposts, 
but  broadening  the  chances  of  their  pub- 
lic acceptance  by  bringing  in  labor  and 
management  for  both  their  formulation 
and  their  administration.  As  a  matter  of 
equity,  some  part  of  the  increase  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  should  be  added 
to  the  increase  in  productivity,  on  a 
short-nm  basis. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  also 
recommended  that  the  executive  branch, 
through  a  new  agency,  "be  authorized  to 
hold  factfinding  hearings  and  make 
recommendations  concerning  wage-price 
behavior  in  the  public  interest." 

Meaningful  wage-price  guideposts  are 
particularly  useful  to  combat  the  kind  of 
price  increases  that  we  are  now  experi- 
encing— price  incresises  not  due  to  overall 
demand,  but  to  cost-push,  particularly 
to  the  administered  price  industries.  They 
need  to  be  accompanied,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, by  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  cut  its  expenditures  in  those 
areas  where  the  Federal  Government  is 
itself  causing  the  infiationary  demand. 
Wage-price  guideposts  need  to  be  ac- 
companied, too.  by  specific  action  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  supply  side, 
particiolarly  in  the  services  where  prices 


are  rising.  I  am  thinking  here  of  ade- 
Today.  with  the  year's  end  approach-    quate  Federal  programs  to  increase  the 


ing.  I  continue  to  await  the  administra- 
tion's tax-plugging  package. 

2.    selective    EXPENDrrURE    CUTS 

Point  No.  2.  The  budget  deficit  should 
be  diminished  not  only  on  the  revenue 
side,  by  a  loophole-plugging  measure,  but 
on  the  expenditure  side,  with  cuts  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  contributes  to  inflationary 
price  Increases — areas  such  as  defense, 
space,  and  unnecessary  projects  such  as 
the  supersonic  transport  plane. 

Neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Congress  deserves  any  medals  for  its  ap- 
proach to  budget  cutting.  Both  have 
been  long  on  generalized  pleas  for  cut- 
ttog  down  on  spending  programs,  but 
short  on  the  specifics  of  what  programs 
are  supposed  to  be  cut.  The  fiscal  1969 
budget  to  be  presented  next  month  offers 
a  new  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
provide  adequate  sums  for  the  great  pri- 
orities of  domestic  need — houstog,  wel- 
fare, antipollution,  aid  to  cities.  Let  the 
cuts  be  centered  to  those  areas  which  are 


number  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  medical  technicians,  and  expanded 
manpower  training  programs  designed  to 
tocrease  entrance  toto  the  service  fields, 
such  as  TV  and  auto  repairmen. 

4.    STANDBY  GENERAL  TAX  INCREASE 

Point  No.  4.  As  I  have  said,  the  ad- 
ministration's across-the-board  tax  to- 
crease proposal  is  the  wrong  medicine 
at  a  time  like  1967.  It  would  simply  re- 
tard growth  and  employment,  without 
very  meantogfully  coming  to  grips  with 
the  kinds  of  price  tocreases  that  we  in 
fact  have.  But  I  recognize  the  possibility 
that  to  the  future  the  economy  may  to 
fact  heat  up  to  the  point  where  a  classic 
demand-pull  inflation  is  in  fact  upon  us. 
This  could  occur  from — God  forbid — 
escalation  of  the  war  in  Vietnam,  from 
a  change  to  consumer  bujring  practices 
to  favor  of  less  saving  and  more  buytog, 
or  from  causes  which  may  not  occur  to 
us  now  but  could  come  toto  betog  with 
astonlshtog  rapidity. 

If  this  happens,  an  across-the-board 
tax  tocrease  such  as  the  administration 


recommended  by  the  Administration.  But  to 
satisfy  those  alarmed  by  recent  bearish  eco- 
nomic reports,  it  should  follow  the  path 
recommended  last  year  by  our  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fiscal  Policy,  that  the  tax  increase 
should  go  Into  effect  only  after  a  congres- 
sional joint  resolution  Is  passed. 

Indeed,  to  view  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  the  excessive  burden  on  mone- 
tary policy,  a  temporary  general  tax  in- 
crease, to  be  repealed  or  adjusted  down- 
ward as  soon  as  a  loophole-pluggtog  bill 
can  be  passed,  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

What  I  have  been  saying,  then.  Is  that 
a  rational  response  to  the  economic 
situation  which  confronts  us  is  not  an 
immediate,  across-the-board  tax  in- 
crease, but  a  combination  of  a  tax  loop- 
hole-plugging program,  selective  budget- 
ary cuts,  reinvlgorated  wage-price  guide- 
posts,  and  a  standby  general  tax  tocrease. 

DO  WE  NEED  THE  TAX  INCREASE  TO  PROTECT  THI 
DOLLAR? 

But  we  need  to  ask  whether  the  recent 
excitement  in  the  world  of  totemational 
money  may  have  changed  this,  and  made 
an  Immediate  across-the-board  tax  In- 
crease suddenly  more  wise  and  desirable 
than  was  the  case  a  month  or  two  ago. 
The  international  money  flareup  was 
marked  by  the  devaluation  of  the  pound 
sterling;  by  the  gold  speculation  in  Lon- 
don, Paris,  and  Zurich;  and  by  the  anvil 
chorus  of  the  European  central  bankers 
chanting  that  an  across-the-board  tax 
increase  now  was  imperative. 

None  of  these  reasons,  in  my  judgment, 
Is  persuasive. 

The  devaluation  of  sterling  produced  a 
healthier  international  money  situation, 
not  a  more  precarious  one.  Prior  to  the 
devaluation,  there  was  a  real  danger  of 
a  flight  from  pounds  into  dollars,  and  of 
the  dollar  getting  into  the  hands  of  for- 
eign central  bankers  who  would  forth- 
with have  demanded  gold  for  their 
dollars.  The  British  devaluation,  by 
averting  this  danger  thus  Improved  the 
position  of  the  dollar. 

The  gold  speculation,  now  subsided  for 
the  time  being,  was  caused  not  by  the 
failure  of  the  TJB.  Congress  to  pass  a 
tax  tocrease.  but  by  residual  suspicions 
on  the  part  of  the  speculators  that  the 
United  States  might  be  contemplating  an 
tocrease  In  the  price  of  gold.  President 
Johnson's  firm  statement  that  the  specu- 
lators were  due  for  a  disappointment 
helped  restore  calm.  We  could  make  our 
commitment  not  to  Increase  the  price  of 
gold  even  more  credible  by  removing  the 
remnants  of  the  archaic  gold  cover  on 
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the  dollar,  which  now  Immobilizes  more 
than  $10  billion  of  our  approximately 
$12.9  bUllon  gold  holdings. 

My  bill.  H.R.  6428,  to  remove  the  gold 
cover  was  introduced  last  March  1.  It 
should  have  been  passed  months  ago. 
With  adminlstratiofn  support,  it  should 
be,  and  could  be,  passed  immediately. 

As  for  the  demands  of  foreign  central 
bankers  that  we  pass  an  across-the- 
board  tax  tocrease  to  humor  them.  It  ts 
enough  to  say  that  they  have  frequently 
been  wrong.  They  were  wrong  when  they 
successfully  advocated  deflationary  poli- 
cies to  the  United  States  to  the  late 
1950's,  with  the  result  that  we  enjoyed 
both  a  stagnating  economy  and  an  to- 
flationary  price  increase  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  were  wrong  when  they 
successfully  urged  deflationary  policies 
upon  the  British  labor  Government  3 
years  ago.  The  British  stagnated,  but 
without  the  desired  reduction  of  prices. 
In  the  end,  It  took  a  devaluation  of  the 
pound  for  Britain  to  achieve  a  better 
foreign  trade  position. 

Indeed,  one  can  argue  that  an  across- 
the-board  U.S.  tax  tocrease  now  could 
hurt  the  totemational  position  of  the 
United  States.  For  U.S.  flrms  to  compete 
internationally,  and  thus  Improve  our 
balance  of  payments  on  trade,  requires 
expanded  tovestment  in  new  productive 
techniques  and  new  products  for  foreign 
markets.  If  anything,  the  stability  of  the 
dollar  requires  that  we  consider  specific 
export  tax  Incentives,  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  admtolstration's  tax  tocrease  pro- 
posal. 

If  1967  will  go  down  to  economic  his- 
tory as  the  year  that  the  locusts  have 
eaten,  1968  Is  another  year.  A  new  eco- 
nomic program  may  not  be  popular  with 
the  tax  avolders  who  so  ardently  resist 
loophole-plugging,  with  the  defense  and 
space  contractors  who  by  hoarding  scien- 
tific manpower  are  contributtog  to  to- 
flation,  or  with  the  elements  of  both 
management  and  labor  who  oppose 
meaningful  wage-price  guideposts. 

But  It  would,  I  thtok,  be  popular  with 
the  great  majority  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve to  the  national  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment without  liiflation,  and  who 
recognize  sensible  programs  to  that  end 
when  they  see  them.  If  we  play  it  right, 
1968  can  be  a  year  to  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  agree  that  even  if  we  plug  the 
tax  loopholes  to  the  extent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  mentioned,  of 
producing  $4  billion  to  $5  billion  a  year, 
that  this  would  leave  very  large  sectors 
of  the  economy,  the  very  large  tocome 
recipients,  relatively  undertaxed  In  com- 
parison with  the  vast  number  of  middle- 
class  people? 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes;  I  certainly  would. 

I  thank  the  disttoguished  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  who  lends  such  luster  to 
our  debates  here  ttnd  who  has  had  such 
a  fine  career  to  economics  before  becom- 
ing a  Member  of  the  House,  for  the  potot 
that  he  is  making,  that  quite  ai>art  from 
these  lo<9holes  which  should  be  plugged, 
our  tocome  distribution  system  to  recent 
years  has  shown  a  tendency  to  redis- 
tribute Income  away  from  wage  earners 


and  moderate-income  taxpayers  to  those 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale.  This  has  a 
tendency  to  skew  tocome  distribution  to 
such  a  fashion  as  to  make  It  doubtful 
that  the  spending  power  In  any  one  eco- 
nomic period  Is  sufQclent  to  take  off  the 
market  that  which  has  been  produced  In 
that  period. 

I,  who  believe  deeply  to  the  private 
enterprise  system,  am  most  anxious  to 
prove  that  Karl  Marx  was  wrong,  and 
that  capitalism  does  not  carry  within 
Itself  the  seeds  of  its  destruction.  But 
that  makes  It  much  more  imperative  that 
we  review  our  income  distribution  sys- 
tem to  see  whether  our  total  taxtog  sys- 
tem todeed  brings  about  a  system  of  dis- 
tribution which  results  in  enough  spend- 
ing power  and  enough  real  investment  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  stagnate,  but 
that  we  keep  going  forward. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

But  first  may  I  say,  I  am  very  pleased 
this  afternoon  to  have  two  of  the  really 
first-rate  economic  thinkers  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  here  this  afternoon, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  with 
whom  I  have  just  had  a  colloquy,  and 
now  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  is 
also  a  distinguished  professional  econo- 
mist. I  want  particularly  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the  scholar- 
ly, thoughtful  and  ably  delivered  address 
which  he  made  earlier  this  week  on  this 
same  problem  of  taxation,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  where  our  economy  is  gotog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  wonder  If  I  might  rephrase  what  the 
gentleman  has  just  stated  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  more  equity  to  the  tax 
system? 

As  I  understand  it,  it  Is  your  belief  that 
If  an  across-the-board  tax  tocrease  as 
proposed  by  the  administration  is  adopt- 
ed its  effect  would  be,  especially  among 
the  middle  and  lower  Income  brackets,  to 
take  away  money  that  otherwise  would 
be  spent.  Whereas,  if  greater  equity  Is 
put  toto  our  tax  system  along  the  Itoes 
that  you  have  suggested,  it  would  affect 
only  those  to  the  higher  tocome  brackets 
whose  additional  tocome  is  not  spent  but 
is  rather  saved? 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  precisely  the  potot. 
A  tax  tocrease  whose  impact  is  largely 
on  the  moderate  tocome  taxpayer  Is  go- 
tog  to  sop  up  consumer  spendtog  power 
and  real  tovesting  power  which  would 
otherwise  come  toto  betog. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  generate 
your  revenues — and  we  are  all  willing  to 
stipulate  that  we  need  to  generate  rev- 
enues— If  you  generate  yoUr  revenues  by 
reachtog  toto  enclaves  and  pockets  where 
there  are  tax  loopholes,  you.  by  amd  large, 
are  tapptog  money  which,  had  It  not 
been  tapped  by  the  tax  collector,  would 
not  have  been  spent  either  for  consumer 
goods  or  for  real  Investment  to  plant  and 
equipment. 

I  am  not  suggesttog  that  this  money, 
metaphorically  speaking,  stays  to  the 
mattress.  What  I  am  suggesttog  Is  that  a 
large  part  of  It  goes  toto  bidding  up  the 
price  of  real  estate,  bidding  up  the  price 
of  equities  on  the  stock  market,  and  into 


speculative  tovestment  abroful,  tocluding 
speculative  tovestment  just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  to  gold  on  the  London-Paris- 
Zurich  markets.  There  Is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  part  of  that  mad  money 
was  money  which  stayed  to  the  pocket  of 
some  tax-avolder  and  thus  was  able  to  do 
his  country  a  great  deal  of  potential 
harm  overseas. 

So  I  think  it  Is  very  Important  that  our 
future  tax  system — and  I  hope  we  will 
get  to  it  next  year — ^wlll  be  one  that 
leaves  the  maximum  amotmt  of  real,  ef- 
fective demand  to  the  economy  consist- 
ent with  getting  the  maximum  amount 
of  revenues  toto  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsoi 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Would  the 
gentleman  share  my  view  that  the  xm- 
fair  feature  of  our  tax  structure  is  that 
the  great  masses  of  people,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  people,  earn  their  money  by 
worktog  for  employers  and  must  pay 
the  tax  bill  the  Goverrmient  presents  to 
them;  whereas  the  well-to-do,  the  per- 
son who  is  rich  enough,  can  choose  the 
way  in  which  he  gets  his  income,  and  he 
can  so  manipulate  the  way  in  which  he 
gets  his  tocome  that  he  can  almost  get 
out  of  taxes  altogether,  if  he  so  desires? 

Would  the  gentleman  also  agree  with 
me  to  my  reservation  to  the  proposed  in- 
crease to  the  surtax  that  if  we  go  ahead 
and  raise  this  tax — and  I  think  there  are 
perhaps  many  reasons  why  we  ought  to — 
we  nevertheless  take  away  all  pressure  to 
overhaul  our  tax  system,  and  the  tax 
system  as  It  is  now,  with  all  its  anomalies, 
will  simply  go  on  and  on? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  made 
two  extremely  valid  potots:  First,  It  is 
entirely  true  that  tax  avoidance  is  some- 
thtog  which  the  high -bracket  taxpayer 
especially  benefits  by.  For  example,  to 
the  last  year  for  which  we  have  figures, 
to  1965,  there  were  several  hundreds  of 
Americans  who  made  a  before-tax  to- 
come of  more  than  $1  million  a  year. 
They  were  not  just  millionaires.  They 
made  more  than  $1  million.  Of  that  niun- 
ber,  28  have  such  skillful  lawyers  that 
they  were  able  to  avoid  all  Federal  tax- 
ation altogether.  They  did  not  pf^  a 
penny  of  tocome  tax.  That,  from  the 
standpotot  of  equity,  certainly  does  not 
sit  well  on  the  worktogman  or  the  small 
bustoessman  or,  for  that  matter,  the 
widow,  who  by  and  large  is  taxed  on 
every  penny  of  tocome  which  comes  toto 
the  household. 

The  second  potot  the  gentleman  made 
is  equally  well  taken.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  sutmit  that  tax  reform  is  not  readily 
come  by.  But  I  would  be  very  certato 
that  If  we  put  another  bracket  of  tax- 
ation on  the  average  taxpayer,  the  pres- 
sure to  find  new  revenues  would  vanish. 
I  do  not  think  we  would  ever  get  tax 
reform. 

So  the  first  plank  to  what  seons  to  me 
a  sensible  package  to  our  economic  plat- 
form for  next  month  and  next  year  Is  a 
meantogful  and  prompt  program  of  plug- 
gtog those  loopholes  and  making  more 
equitable  the  entire  Federal  Income  tax 
structure. 

The  second  potot  Is  what  I  call  selec- 
tive expenditure  cuts.  PerhajM  If  the  435 
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Members  of  this  body  were  given  a  sheet 
of  paoer  and  told  to  Ust  their  expendi- 
ture-cut preferences,  no  two  would  oome 
out  exactly  the  same.  And  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  press  mine  on  my  colleagues 
as  the  ones  that  should  be  made.  But 
my  own  preferences  are  that  those  ex- 
penditure cuts  not  come  out  of  the  great 
areas  of  national  domestic  need — hous- 
ing, welfare,  antipollution,  aid  to  cities. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  matter  of  wage-price  guidelines, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  that  since  the 
Government  is  such  a  large  purchaser, 
the  biggest  purchaser  in  the  land,  that 
the  Government  can  pursue  more  than 
merely  morsd  exhortation  in  this  matter 
of  wage-price  guidelines?  It  can,  in  its 
purchasing  power,  put  some  real  muscle 
Into  their  establishment  and  enforce- 
ment. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Indeed  it  can,  and  in  a 
perfectly  proper,  dignified,  and  demo- 
cratic manner.  I  am  not  thinking  of 
midnight  telephone  calls  or  investiga- 
tions by  police  agencies.  I  am  thinking, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is.  of 
meaningful  action  in  the  Government's 
enormous  role  as  the  biggest  purchasing 
agent  in  the  land. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  First  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  fine 
remarks,  and  for  what  I  believe  is  a  very 
Incisive  investigation  and  exploration 
of  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal domestic  issues  confronting  our 
coimtry  today.  I  believe  more  light  cer- 
tainly should  be  shed  upon  he  question 
of  the  proposed  tax  increase. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  summarize  the 
gentleman's  views  as  I  interpreted  them, 
and  then  perhaps  ask  the  gentleman 
either  to  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
summary. 

First,  it  seems  to  me  the  gentleman  did 
agree  with  the  views  which  I  expressed 
on  the  House  floor  on  December  4,  that 
a  tax  Increase,  the  proposed  10-percent 
surcharge,  is  undesirable  and  not  needed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  entirely  a«ree.  It  would 
Increase  the  4.3  percent  unemployment 
and  would  cause  further  underuse  of 
capctcity.  and  it  would  not  meaningfully 
come  to  grips  with  the  various  kinds  of 
price  increases  which  imfortunately  we 
are  now  experiencing. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Has  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  shared  my  ex- 
perience? I  have  done  as  much  reading 
and  analysis  of  this  problem  as  I  could. 
Has  the  gentleman  been  able  to  find  any 
assurance  anywhere  that  If  we  were  to 
put  through  this  tax  increase,  either  late 
this  year  or  early  next  year,  it  would 
prevent  inflation  in  1968? 

Mr.  REUSS.  No.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  such  an  assurance. 

I  (ear  that  next  year,  no  matter  what 


happens,  we  are  likely  to  have  a  price 
creep  on  tbe  order  oif  3  or  ercn  4  per- 
c&at.  Partly  that  will  be  reapins  the 
whirlwind  which  started  a  year  or  two 
a«o. 

I  do  not  bellere  that  an  across-the- 
board  meat-ax  tax  increase  Is  a  proper 
tool  to  combat  the  price  increases  which 
I  regretfully  see  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  argument  that  a  tax  increase 
would  check  inflation  is  based  on  what 
economists  have  always  called  "oUier 
things  equal"?  If  everything  else  re- 
mained the  same  and  we  raised  taxes, 
it  wovild  have  an  anti-inflationary  effect. 

But  is  it  not  true  the  very  impact  of  a 
tax  increase  would  be  to  change  all  of 
these  other  things  that  we  hope  would 
remain  equal?  In  other  words,  Instead  of 
getting  expenditure  cuts,  they  would  not 
take  place.  Instead  of  closing  tax  loop- 
holes, they  would  not  be  closed.  Instead 
of  doing  what  we  can  to  eliminate  an 
enormous  range  of  bureaucratic  inef- 
ficiency, especially  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, these  IneflBclencies  would  con- 
tinue, because  no  one  would  have  the 
powerful  incentive  to  stop  them.  So  the 
real  impact  would  be  very  largely  dis- 
sipated in  very  large  numbers  of  policies 
which  would  be  continued  and  which 
would  take  place  and  even  be  carried  on 
a  little  further  than  otherwise,  and  the 
pressures  for  inflation  would  move 
merrily  on. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  with  evenrthing 
that  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  has 
said.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  things 
that  the  gentleman  has  not  said  but 
which  some  other  observers  have  said; 
namely,  that  the  across-the-board  tax 
increase  proposed  would  be  absolutely 
valueless  in  the  first  instance  in  dampen- 
ing price  increases.  There  are  those  who 
say  it  will  automaticaly  be  passed  on  in 
costs  and  thus  not  make  any  meaningful 
contact  with  prices.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
buy  such  an  extreme  criticism  of  the  tax 
increase  in  order  to  share  the  very  real 
and  I  think  soundly  based  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Now  I  yield  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  made  a 
very  important  point.  The  principal 
argument  we  hear  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed increase  is  that  It  Is  necessary  to 
thwart  inflation.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  pointed  out,  and  as  I  men- 
tioned on  the  floor  on  December  4, 1  think 
we  have  to  recognize  that  we  are  going 
to  have  inflation  in  1968  whether  we  have 
a  10-  or  a  20-percent  surcharge.  So  I 
think  it  is  important  to  recognize  this 
and  not  accept  carte  blanche  the  argu- 
ment that  we  need  a  tax  Increase  every 
time  the  cost  of  living  increases. 

I  have  one  other  point  to  raise  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  In  terms 
of  my  summation  of  your  speech.  This 
gets  to  the  second  question,  which  per- 
haps Is  really  apart  from  the  first  Issue; 
namely,  whether  or  not  we  need  a  10- 
percent  surcharge.  This  is  the  need  for 
tax  reform. 

I  think  the  gentleman  stated  the  ease 
very  aWy.  Also,  If  I  Interpret  your  re- 
marks correctly,  while  tax  reform  will 
raise  perhaps  $4  bOUon  or  $5  billion  in 


additional  revenue,  these  $4  billion  or  $5 
faUlkn  In  additional  taxes  will  not  have 
the  depressant  effect  which  an  across- 
the-board  surcharge  would  have  if  put 
on  the  books  at  this  time. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one 
question  further,  I  would  appreciate  your 
elaborating  a  little  fiu-ther  on  your  last 
point;  namely,  the  idea  of  a  standby 
general  tax  Increase. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad  to.  Per- 
haps it  seemed  to  the  gentleman  some- 
what Inconsistent  with  my  re]ectk>n  of 
an  across-the-board  tax  increase  now.  I 
would  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
and  myself  would  all  agree,  that  if  the 
country  is  actually  faced  at  any  particu- 
lar time  with  a  real  demand-pull  Infla- 
tion, that  is,  too  much  money  chasing 
too  few  goods,  an  across-the-board  tax 
increase  is  precisely  the  medicine  needed 
to  get  rid  of  that  inflationary  pull.  What 
I  am  saying  is,  as  I  see  the  situation 
ahead,  it  could  be  volatile. 

Perhaps  the  situation  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  telling  us  Is  here 
now,  but  which  I  do  not  think  Is  here 
now,  could  come  into  being  later,  some- 
time in  1968.  If  it  comes,  it  might  come 
very  fast.  Now  it  is  an  important  value 
of  our  income  tax  withholding  system 
that  an  inccMne  tax  bite  can  take  effect 
very  fast,  and  sterilize  income  and  pre- 
vent its  being  5i>ent. 

However,  I  would  want  to  be  sure  the 
Congress  could  act  with  proper  speed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  myself  of  the 
fact  that  it  took  some  6  months,  from 
January  to  June — and  I  Eim  not  blaming 
anyone  in  particular — to  do  a  simple 
thing  like  restoring  the  investment-tax 
credit  earlier  this  year.  I  would  not  feel 
entirely  comfortable  if  we  bypassed  the 
future  problem  of  demand  inflation  and 
put  it  to  one  side. 

In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Nation  and  the  Members  of  the  two  con- 
gressional bodies  given  the  opportunity 
to  consider  a  general  tax  increase  with 
its  effective  date  postponed,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  debated  upon  the  floors 
of  the  respective  bodies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pass  a 
prototype  tax  increase  to  take  effect,  if 
at  all,  only  if  the  Congress  finds  that 
there  is  a  full  inflationary  trend  upon  us. 
But  I  do  not  favor  a  general  tax  increase 
to  take  effect  at  present. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  further  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  This  would  not  then 
give  the  President  the  authority  to  in- 
voke the  tax  as  hiis  been  proposed  In 
previous  years? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  state  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlnnan  that  President 
Kennedy  made  such  a  reconunoidatlon. 
To  put  it  mildly,  it  was  not  favorably  re- 
crtved  here  on  Capitol  mil. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  realistic  political 
subject  in  our  day  and  generation.  But  I 
think  that  we  can  obtain  the  advantage 
of  flexibility  by  some  such  device  as  I  am 
suggesting.  I  thus  add  it  to  my  pa<±age, 
because  I  want  whoever  listens  to  me  to 
know  that  I  am  not  debonair  about  the 
dangers  of  demand-pull  Inflation. 

Mr.  WHALEN.  I  wlrfi  to  state.  If  tiie 
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gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  I  agree 
with  the  gentl«nan's  analysis  that  lA  Is 
possible  that  we  might  experience  this 
demand-pull  inflation. 

As  the  gentleman  suggested,  first  of 
all.  there  is  the  possibility  of  expanding 
our  expenditures  in  Vietnam;  and. 
second,  the  people  may  revert  to  their 
former  rate  of  savings,  which  according 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  would 
Inject  $8  billion  into  the  economy.  Cer- 
tainly, we  should  be  prepared  for  this 
possibility,  although  it  does  not  exist  at 
the  present  time. 

Further,  in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  does  have  a  very  inter- 
esting proposal.  However,  I  would  like 
to  reserve  my  decision  upon  it  until  fur- 
ther study. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
giilshed  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman's  idea  of  a  standby  tax  in- 
crease bears  a  resemblance  to  the  state- 
ment which  I  believe  was  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills] — or,  perhaps  this 
is  merely  a  rumor — to  the  effect  that  the 
gentleman  was  proposing  a  tax  increase 
to  go  into  effect  if  Congress  were  to  cut 
spending  by  a  certain  stipulated  amoimt. 
Mr.  REUSS.  Bly  suggestion  is  some- 
what different,  in  that  the  appropriate 
trigger  for  an  actual  tax  increase  would 
be  the  state  of  the  economy,  «uid  whether 
we  had  handled  unemployment  suffi- 
ciently so  that  we  were  pretty  close  to 
effective  full  employment,  and  whether 
we  had  increased  our  use  of  industrial 
capacity  so  that  we  were  near  the  91 
percent  use  of  industrial  capacity  which 
we  enjoyed  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  link  the 
effective  date  of  a  tax  increase  to  any 
particular  expenditure  cuts,  even  though, 
as  I  have  indicated,  wise  expenditure 
cuts  are  essential.  There  is  no  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  two. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
think  In  justice  to  one's  statement  of 
thought  in  this  entire  question,  we.  per- 
haps, ought  to  differentiate  between  the 
cost-push  and  demand-pull  type  of  in- 
flation, and  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  about  a  cost-push  type 
of  inflation  by  taking  money  away 
through  taxes.  Certainly,  this  is  possible. 
Further,  it  is  my  opinion  that  one  point 
which  bothers  a  great  many  of  us  is  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  counteract  a  cost- 
push  inflation  by  reducing  the  purchas- 
ing power  through  taxation,  one  prob- 
ably would  have  to  reduce  the  piu-chas- 
ing  power  so  much  as  thereby  to  increase 
unemployment.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
keep  that  level  of  imemplojmient  at  a 
point  socially  and  politically  acceptable 
as  a  means  of  viewing  the  cost-push 
problem. 

I  believe  that  is  why  so  many  of  us  are 
disturbed  over  trying  to  deal  with  cost- 
push  inflation  pressiires  by  this  taxation 
device.  Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that  general  idea? 


Mr.  REUSS.  I  completely  agree.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  I  envy  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  «uid  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  their  life  work  in  economics  is  that 
I  believe,  as  we  try  to  walk  the  tightrope 
of  full  employment  without  inflation,  one 
has  to  mEiss  all  his  weapons  pretty  care- 
fully. Any  3-year-old  can  check  cost-push 
inflation  by  causing  a  depression.  That 
does  not  take  siny  great  genius.  It  does 
take  some  nice  work  with  the  various 
valves  and  gadgets  so  that  we  can  come 
as  close  as  we  can  to  full  employment, 
and  to  do  so  with  a  reasonably  stable 
price  level.  To  do  that,  I  believe  we  have 
to  do  all  we  can  against  cost-push  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


REPORT  ON  CONFERENCE  OF  IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE 
ON  EUROPEAN  MIGRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Patten)  .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
McClory]  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  attend  the  recent  Con- 
ference of  the  Intergovernmental  Com- 
mittee for  European  Migration — 
ICEM— from  November  13  to  17  held  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland.  This  organization, 
founded  in  1951,  has  provided  continu- 
ing and  useful  service  to  our  Nation  and 
the  more  than  30  other  member  nations 
during  the  period  since  its  establish- 
ment. The  scope  of  ICEM  operations  can 
be  more  fully  grasped  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  more  than  685,000  Euro- 
pean refugees  and  escapees  have  been 
received  and  resettled  through  the  ICEM 
program.  At  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 30,000  refugees  per  year  beneflt 
from  the  ICEM  program. 

The  impact  of  mass  migration  of  ref- 
ugees— such  as  was  encoxmtered  fol- 
lowing the  Himgarian  Revolution  of 
1956,  when  180,000  persons  migrated 
from  Hungary — has  subsided.  However, 
the  movement  of  refugees  and  migrants 
from  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  con- 
tinues to  be  a  major  problem  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  free  world. 

The  ICEM  conference  was  also  attend- 
ed by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGrkgor]  who  In  ad- 
dition had  occasion  to  visit  and  study 
refugee  problems  in  the  Mideast  about 
which  he  will  report  independently  to 
the  House  membership. 

The  Geneva  session  was  also  attended 
by  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  Escapees,  who  de- 
livered a  brief  speech  at  the  committee 
session  on  Monday,  November  13. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  which  has 
primary  responsibility  in  the  areas  of 
migrants  and  refugees,  has  been  follow- 
ing the  development  of  this  orgsmization 
and  has  supported  the  sustlvlties  of  ICEM 
since  its  inception.  The  inability  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Conamlttee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  to  attend  was  noted  at  the 
Geneva  session  and  disappointment  was 
expressed  because  of  his  absence. 

Tlie  position  of  the  United  States  was 


ably  represented  at  this  meeting  by  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
operations  in  Geneva,  Mr.  Roger  Tubby, 
and  Mr.  Elmer  Falk.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  and  Migration  Affairs 
of  the  State  Department,  as  well  as  by 
other  representatives  in  the  area  con- 
cerned with  immigration  and  refugee 
problems;  namely,  Mr.  DeWltt  Marshall, 
District  Director  of  UJS.  Immigration 
from  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Mr.  Henry 
Falcher,  District  Director  of  Immigra- 
tion from  Rome,  and  others.  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor  and  I  were  assisted  by  Mr.  M. 
James  Cline  and  Mr.  Don  Beim  of  the 
Judiciary  Conmiittee  staff.  The  analysis 
and  careful  coverage  of  the  work  of  the 
ICEM  as  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee — Report  No. 
578 — is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  Director  relied  generously 
upon  it  in  presenting  his  own  report  to 
the  conference. 

The  Executive  Director  of  ICEM,  Mr. 
B.  Haveman.  of  the  Netherlands,  an- 
nounced his  forthcoming  resignation  and 
intended  retirement.  This  announcement 
generated  a  great  deal  of  discussion  re- 
garding future  activities  of  ICEM  and 
raised  the  question  of  securing  a  suc- 
cessor at  an  early  date  to  the  present 
Director.  Mr.  Walter  Besterman,  the  able 
and  experienced  Deputy  Director  of 
ICEM,  appears  to  have  the  support  and 
confldence  of  many  representatives  of 
the  member  states. 

A  grreat  deal  of  time  at  the  session  was 
also  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  fl- 
nances.  It  appears  that  even  though 
ICEM  has  been  receiving  reduced  con- 
tributions from  the  United  States  it  has 
endeavored  to  carry  on  its  full  functions 
with  diminished  revenues.  The  delegates 
developed  a  revised  budget  and  plan  for 
expenditure  which  provided  for  a  further 
reduction  in  the  administrative  person- 
nel of  the  organization  and  authorized  a 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  migration 
loan  fund  and  from  the  refugee  loan 
fimd,  both  of  which  have  balances  which 
may  be  devoted  to  operational  expenses 
during  the  succeeding  year.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  various  mem- 
ber nations  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tions by  a  total  of  awroximately  $350,- 
000. 

Support  for  the  revised  budget  plan 
appeared  to  be  consistent  with  the  sound 
policy  of  living  within  existing  revenues 
and  establishing  both  a  top  limit  on  ex- 
penditures and  a  schedule  of  priorities. 
While  this  was  my  first  introdiHJtion 
to  ICEM  and  its  activities,  I  was  im- 
pressed initially  by  the  scope  of  ICEM 
operations  and  its  relationship  with 
such  other  international  bodies  con- 
cerned with  refugee  and  migration  prob- 
lems as  the  United  Nations,  the  Council 
of  Europe,  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees,  as  well  as 
nongovemmentcd  organizations  such  as 
the  International  Council  of  Voluntary 
Agencies,  the  International  Catholic  Mi- 
gration Commission,  the  International 
Rescue  Committee,  and  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Churches. 

It  \s  Important  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  be  aware  of  the  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  our  national 
welfare  and  Interest  made  by  ICEM  and 
to  contemi>late  both  the  difficulties  and 
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the  added  expenses  which  would  be  en- 
countered If  ICEM  activities  were  to  be 
discontinued. 

I  noted,  for  Instance,  tluit  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  refugees  who  now  turn 
from  the  Communist  East  to  the  free 
world  West  are  both  skilled  and  edu- 
cated. They  abandon  their  former  homes 
with  a  fervent  desire  to  progress  in  the 
freer  atmosphere  of  the  West.  Their 
talents  are  in  great  demand  in  many  of 
the  Latin  American  nations,  as  well  as 
in  Australia.  To  the  extent  that  we  are 
able  to  provide  technical  and  educational 
assistance  through  this  multination  ref- 
ugee program,  the  pressures  for  uni- 
lateral financial  and  technical  assistance 
can  be  reduced.  This  is  particularly  so 
in  Latin  America. 

It  is  my  expectation  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  prepare 
a  detailed  report  on  this  year's  session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  on 
European  Migration  which  will  be  avail- 
able later  for  distribution  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  one  further  aspect  of  my  experience; 
namefy,  my  visit  to  the  ICEM  refugee 
center  in  Latina,  Italy.  My  visit  included 
conferaices  with  Mr.  James  Wagner  of 
the  Dlvsion  of  Immigration  at  our  UjS. 
Embassy  in  Rome  and  Mr.  Charles 
Rogers,  director  of  ICEM  activities  in 
Italy.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  accom- 
panied me  on  my  inspection  tour  of  the 
Latina  center.  Some  800  refugees,  mainly 
from  Yugoslavia,  were  being  processed 
at  the  Latina  Refugee  Center  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  a  total  of  some  3,000  will  have  re- 
ceived assistance  at  Latina  In  the  course 
of  1967. 

Here,  the  refugees  are  interviewed  by 
representatives  of  countries  to  which 
they  may  desire  to  emigrate  and  receive 
some  language  training  in  preparation 
for  their  intended  environment. 

The  Italian  Government  makes  an  in- 
dependent contribution  and  assumes  a 
major  responsibility  for  many  aspects  of 
the  work  at  this  refugee  center.  This  is 
probably  a  responsibility  which  the 
Italian  Government  could  not  very  easily 
renounce,  since  the  refugees  cross  from 
Yugoslavia  to  Italy  and  require  humane 
and  compassionate  treatment  such  as  no 
nation  could  very  well  withhold.  In  addi- 
tion, a  large  percentage  of  the  refugees 
at  the  present  time  have  suffered  reli- 
gious discrimination  and  seek  the  sup- 
port which  they  find  available  in  Italy 
and  the  Western  World. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  language 
Instruction  program  at  Latina  was  not 
adequate  and  that  many  of  the  refugees 
were  merely  receiving  a  tyije  of  institu- 
tional care  while  awaiting  resettlement 
bi  the  United  States,  Australia,  Latin 
America,  or  elsewhere.  There  also 
seemed  to  me  to  be  opportunities  for 
utilizing  more  fully  the  time  and  talents 
of  the  refugees  in  supporting  the  opera- 
tions of  the  center,  including  the  im- 
proTement  of  its  appearance  and  the  ac- 
commodations available  there.  Such  ob- 
servatknu,  however,  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  criticisms  since  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
Latina  refugee  center  and  its  activities 
is  from  the  Italian  Government  Itself  and 


the  ICEM  role  is  limited  both  in  financial 
sumxirt  and  in  overall  management. 

In  considering  the  work  carried  on  at 
Latina — which  Is  duplicated  in  other 
ICEM  refugee  centers  in  Austria,  and 
elsewhere — it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
if  established  and  operated  by  our  Nation 
independently  the  expense  would  prob- 
ably be  so  great  as  to  be  virtually 
prohibitive. 

Refugees  with  education  and  skills  are 
sought  and  sorely  needed  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  other  developing  nations.  How- 
ever, it  appears  that  too  few  migrate  to 
the  places  where  they  are  most  needed. 
While  ICEM  policy  appears  to  be  to  per- 
mit migration  to  countries  where  re- 
fugees desire  to  move,  the  most  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  encour- 
aging resettlement  of  refugees  in  areas 
where  they  are  most  needed.  The  eco- 
nomic gap  between  the  developing  na- 
tions appears  to  be  widening  and  ways 
and  means  must  be  found  for  narrowing 
this  gap.  Certainly,  our  Nation's  partic- 
ipation in  the  work  of  ICEM  can  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  Above  all,  we  must 
reflect  patiently  and  deeply  on  the  con- 
tinuing movement  of  peoples  from  one 
nation  to  another.  This  movement,  while 
it  may  take  on  aspects  in  the  futiu-e 
which  are  unlike  any  which  have  been 
experienced  in  the  past,  seems  bound  to 
continue  in  the  years  ahead.  The  useful- 
ness of  ICEM  in  serving  our  national,  as 
well  as  the  great  international  needs,  is 
self-evident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  a  carefxil  review  and  appraisal 
of  the  ICEM  organization  and  its  Blc- 
tivities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going statement,  I  have  a  complete  file 
of  reports  and  proceedings  of  the  Geneva 
conference,  as  well  as  the  transcription 
of  my  dally  svunmary  which  I  prepared 
during  the  conference  and  notes  and 
other  memorandums,  which  I  would  be 
happy  to  make  available  to  any  of  the 
Members  who  wish  to  inquire  in  further 
depth  concerning  the  current  status  and 
programs  of  ICEM. 


BUILDINQ  BRIDGES  OR  DIGGING 
GRAVES? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  saying,  familiar  to  Communists,  that 
should  be  familiar  to  all  of  us.  It  should 
be  familiar  to  us  lest  it  become  not  just 
a  Communist  cliche,  but  the  obituary 
notice  of  the  Western  World. 

The  saying  \s  this:  That  when  the  day 
comes  to  hang  the  capitalist  world,  the 
capitalists  themselves  will  sell  the  hang- 
man the  rope. 

Today,  in  the  most  respected  reaches  of 
oar  business  world.  In  the  most  profound 
utterances  of  trade  associaticms.  in  the 
debates  of  legislators,  in  the  editorial  col- 
umns of  respected  newquapers,  there  Is 
precisely  such  a  proposal  being  made. 

We  are  moving,  every  day,  toward  the 
sale  of  the  rope  with  which  communism 
may  hang  us. 

We  are  moving  in  this  direction  every 
time  that  we  or  a  friend  or  an  associate 


or  a  Congressman  discusses  seriously,  or 
seriously  proposes  trading  with  the 
bloody-handed  and  bfmdlt-headed  re- 
gime of  Red  China. 

Nearly  a  half  century  of  tragic  history 
has  tsuight  us  the  horrible  consequences 
ot  bolstering,  with  our  industry,  the 
predatory  planning  of  aggressor  nations. 

Nearly  a  half  centiur  of  historic  trag- 
edies has  taught  us  the  terrible  and  in- 
evitable payment  that  free  societies  can 
expect  from  tyrannies  with  which  they 
trade. 

Nearly  a  half  century  of  the  most  evi- 
dent history  in  this  area  has  taught  us 
that  we  cannot  expect  and,  Indeed, 
would  not  deserve  another  half  centuiy 
of  the  luxury  of  learning  this  l^son 
anew  if  we  Ignore  it  now. 

Those  who  propose  trade  with  Red 
China  usually  do  so  on  the  basis  of  two 
supposedly  overpowering  arguments.  I 
will  admit  that  they  are  overpowering- 
overpowering  in  their  ability  to  with- 
stand the  attack  of  fact  and  common- 
sense. 

The  first  argiunent  is  that  trade  with 
or  aid  to  Communist  nations  builds 
bridges  over  which  mutual  understand- 
ing, trust,  and  eventually,  peace  may 
travel.  The  other  is  that  if  we  do  not  sell 
to  the  Comimunlsts,  others  will,  and  that 
all  we  would  be  doing  would  be  to  pass 
up  some  very  rich  markets  for  the  sake 
of  political  warfare  or  ideology. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  answers  to 
the  bridgebullding  arguments  can  be 
found  on  any  business  day  In  virtually 
any  working  harbor  of  the  Communist 
empire.  Let  me  cite  just  one  example. 
I  read  a  dispatch  from  Stettin.  Poland, 
as  published  in  a  Hamburg  newspaper. 
Here  is  what  It  said: 

Weapons  of  the  Polish  armed  forces  are 
being  shipped  from  the  Stettin  harbor  In 
ever  increasing  quantities  to  .  .  .  Nortb 
Vietnamese  harbors.  Only  freighters  BaUlng 
under  eastern  bloc  flags  are  being  used  (or 
the  passage.  .  .  .  The  situation  In  the  har- 
bor of  Stettin  Is  characteristic  of  the  results 
of  the  n.S.A.  aid  program  to  the  communist 
regimes  In  V7arsaw. 

While  on  one  side  of  the  Stettin  harbor 
American  wheat  is  being  unloaded  from 
freighters,  on  the  other  aide  of  the  same 
harbor  weapons  are  loaded  which  are  being 
used  against  American  soldiers.  There  is 
agreement  only  In  the  Issuance  of  credit:  The 
Poles  receive  the  wheat  on  credit  and  they 
In  turn  ship  their  weapons  to  North  Vietnam 
on  credit.' 

There,  in  the  most  stark  and  under- 
standable terms,  is  a  picture  of  one  bridge 
that  our  trade  with  communism  has 
built;  a  bridge  over  which  daily  pours 
the  commerce  of  war  and  destruction 
and  on  which,  because  it  is  so  jammed 
with  weapons,  there  is  no  room  at  all  for 
peace,  imderstandlng,  or  trust. 

There  is.  sadly,  only  room  on  those 
bridges  for  illusions  at  our  end  and  the 
worst  sort  of  Communist  exploitation  at 
the  other  end. 

The  second  argument,  of  "why  not,  if 
we  do  not  others  will,"  is  far  less  open  to 
obvious  lessons.  Sadly,  it  involves  a 
definition  gap  that  shows  four  signs  of 
being  closed. 

The  definition  is  of  the  word  "trade"  it- 
self. No  one,  I  assure  you.  is  more  in 
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favor  of  free  trade  as  a  civilizing  agent 
than  I  am.  No  one  holds  more  firmly 
than  I  the  principle  that  capitalism  and 
the  free  trade  that  inevitably  it  en- 
genders is  a  force  that  can,  over  the 
years,  do  more  than  any  other  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Capitalist  nations,  as  history  emphat- 
ically teaches  us,  are  far  too  busy  seek- 
ing power  over  their  environment,  over 
wresting  the  wealth  that  lies  stored  in 
the  world  and  minds  of  men,  far  too 
busy  with  business  itself,  ever  to  em- 
bark on  the  wasteful,  profiUess  adven- 
ture of  aggression. 

Yet,  for  all  of  that,  I  oppose  trade  with 
Red  China  In  principle,  in  pragmatics, 
and  in  profit.  Trade  with  Communist 
nations  is  not,  to  get  to  the  nub  of  the 
argument,  is  not  free  trade  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  not  trade  among  free 
traders.  It  is  not  trade  for  trade's  sake. 
It  Is  part  of  Commimist  confiict  plan- 
ning— nothing  more  and  absolutely 
nothing  less.' 

Let  us  look  at  just  one  fact,  as  over- 
powering in  its  stark  lesson  as  the  ship- 
ments of  Communist  arms  was  in  the 
other  example  that  I  cited. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  have  yet  to  hear 
of  the  advocate  of  trade  with  Red  China 
who  is  willing  to  enter  such  trade  ar- 
rangements without — and  mark  this 
well — without  elaborate  assurances  and 
Insurance,  even  subsidies,  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

In  that  fact  alone  we  can  clearly  see 
the  unarguable  truth  that  even  the  most 
passionate  advocates  of  trade  with  Red 
China  are  unwilling  to  seek  that  trade 
on  a  straight  commercial  basis  and  on 
straight  commercial  terms.  No.  "They 
know  as  surely  as  we  do  that  trade  with 
Red  China  would  not  be  commercial, 
but  that  it  would  be  nine- tenths  polit- 
ical. They  know  that  communism  and 
conunerce  are  as  ttlien  as  Leninism  and 
love  of  peace. 

Despite  this,  at  the  very  t(q^  of  our 
business  community,  and  most  notably 
In  at  least  one  of  our  largest  business 
organizations,  there  is  continued  pres- 
sure for  this  Red  trade  which  is  no  trade 
at  aU.' 

Passing  over  that  fact,  however,  these 
advocates  of  trade  with  Red  China  fall 
quickly  back  on  the  argument  that  others 
will  trade  if  they  do  not — regardless  of 
the  nature  of  that  trade. 

Examine  that  argument  closely.  Is  it 
that  they  fear  the  loss  of  real  profits? 
Well,  if  this  is  so,  why  do  they  couple 
their  pleas  with  pleas  also  for  Govern- 
ment Insurance,  Government  subsidies, 
and  fantastically  long-term  credit  ar- 
rangements which  in  normal  commerce 
would  negate  all  hope  of  regular  profits? 
The  reason  is  a  nightmare  of  wnmgway 
reasoning.* 

What  such  advocates  say,  in  actual 
effect,  is  that  they  want  this  trade  with 
Red  China  simply  as  an  excuse  for  Gov- 
ernment  supports   which   win  help   to 
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make  practical  the  opening  of  s  market 
which  otherwise  would  remain  useless 
by  strict  business  standards. 

As  to  the  eagerness  of  others  to  open 
that  market  if  they  do  not — the  argu- 
ment is  questionable.  Other  businessmen 
in  the  free  world  do  not  seem  absolutely 
optimistic  about  the  worth  of  trade  with 
Red  China. 

They  have  seen  more  closely  than  we, 
perhaps,  what  dealing  with  Red  China 
actually  means.  The  British,  for  example, 
long  have  maintained  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Red  China.  For  their  pains 
they  have  got  Uttle  more  than  constant 
abuse  of  their  diplomats.  As  to  trade,  it 
should  first  be  asked  what  Red  Chiiui  has 
to  offer  that  is  so  immensely  attractive. 

They  have  such  exotic  and  famed  ex- 
ports, of  course,  as  hog  bristles.  But  is 
the  free  world  teetering  because  of  a 
lack  of  them? 

The  one  product  they  definitely  do  not 
have  with  which  to  engage  in  this  trade, 
of  which  so  many  seem  so  fond,  is  cash. 
Their  hard  currency  situation  is,  to  put 
it  mildly,  miserable,  and  if  there  Is 
neither  product  nor  profit  in  trade — 
why  trade. 

Look  at  Red  China's  gross  national 
product  as  an  indicator  of  the  sort  of 
mercantile  midget  upon  whom  some  of 
our  merchsmts  are  lavishing  such  extrav- 
agant attention.  It  now  stands  at  some- 
thing less  than  a  per  capita  rate  of  $95. 
By  comparison,  ours  is  $3,020,  and  even 
Cambodia's  is  $120.  I  mention  the  per 
capita  rate  particularly  because,  despite 
the  fact  of  Red  China's  incredible  popu- 
lation of  some  750,000,000  persons,  the 
productivity  of  that  population  is  less 
than  impressive.' 

But  even  beyond  the  economic  sta- 
tistics of  the  dealing  that  is  proposed, 
what  is  the  long-range  prospect  of  trade 
with  Red  China,  the  long-range  impact 
on  the  security  of  all  the  other  markets 
of  the  world  and.  Indeed,  of  the  world 
itself. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  ask  this 
question  as  a  matter  purely  of  morality, 
political  ideology,  or  patriotism.  I  ask 
it  simply  as  a  businessman  should  ask 
it — In  terms  of  the  continuation  of  a 
free  market  in  which  we  may  deal. 

Red  China  today  is  deeply  divided  by 
several  basic  problems.  One  is  the  politi- 
cal turmoil,  the  power  struggles,  which 
show  every  sign  of  keeping  the  country 
on  the  edge  of  chaos  for  years  to  come 
The  other  is  how  to  support  the  wide- 
ranging  revolutionary,  or,  I  should  say, 
subversive  activities  upon  which  Red 
China  has  anbarked,  particularly  In  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  nations.  Fi- 
nally, there  is  the  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  tremendously  expensive  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  in  the  midst  of  an  economy 
which  is  Itself,  overall,  fairly  primitive 
and  decldely  underdeveloped.  All  of  this, 
in  turn,  is  wrapped  in  the  stark  and  sim- 
ple question  of  how  to  feed  a  population 
which  already  has  far  overreached  the 
agricultural  production  of  the  country.* 
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In  short.  Red  China  is  a  nation  split 
between  the  grinding  demands  of  simply 
keeping  fed  and  the  most  rarifled  de- 
mands of  nuclear  weapoiu^. 

Just  look  at  the  alternative  outcomes 
qH  this  tension. 

Suppose  that  Red  China  remains  iso- 
lated, as  she  now  is,  without  a  substan- 
tial influx  of  U.S.  trade. 

For  one  thing,  her  tedmological  base 
will  be  stunted.  Red  China  depends  al- 
most absolutely  on  Western  technology 
for  what  industrial  base  she  now  enjoys 
and,  particularly,  for  the  base  under  her 
nuclear  developments.  Without  Soviet 
equipmmt  and  technicians,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  nuclear  development  still 
would  be  a  paper  dragon  rather  than  a 
real  and  present  danger.  With  Soviet  aid 
in  this  area  supposedly  ended,  therefore. 
Red  China  must  depend  upon  the  very 
nations  she  is  sworn  to  destroy  for  the 
continued  know-how  with  which  to  de- 
stroy them. 

It  will  not  do.  either,  to  argue  that 
trade  could  be  maintained  in  such  a  way 
and  with  such  good  as  to  not  strengthen 
the  destructive  capacity  of  Red  China. 
There  are  no  such  goods. 

The  thimble  that  enables  a  housewife 
to  sew  more  comfortably  does  not  end 
there  in  its  impact.  It  relieves  steel  de- 
mands elsewhere  in  the  economy.  It  frees 
metal  that  may  jacket  a  bullet,  for  in- 
stance. 

The  food  that  may  feed  a  school- 
teacher enables  also  the  feeding  of  a  sol- 
dier. The  cloth  that  makes  a  dress  frees 
other  cloth  to  be  used  for  battiedress. 
The  electronic  tube  that  is  traded  just 
to  power  a  record  player  relieves  another 
tube  to  be  used  in  a  radar  station.  And 
so  it  goes.  There  is  no  possible  way  to 
trade  with  any  nation  in  such  a  way  that 
the  goods  traded  do  not.  if  only  by  re- 
lieving production  facilities,  enhance 
that  nation's  ability  to  wage  war  if  war 
is  that  nation's  will  and  way. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  she  might 
draw  upon  the  trade  of  other  nations 
for  the  plant  and  technology  that  she  so 
badly  needs.  It  also  is  true,  however,  that 
the  greatest  ready  reserve  of  such  plant 
and  know-how  in  the  entire  world  is  right 
here  in  the  United  States.  Trade  with 
other  nations  would  pose  far  greater 
problems  for  the  Chinese  than  a  sudden, 
supreme  opening  of  American  genius  to 
be  exploited  by  the  men  in  Peking. 

In  particular,  the  United  States  rep- 
resents virtually  the  only  mass  supplier 
of  foodstuffs,  and  in  this  area  it  Is  not 
true  to  say  that  if  we  do  not  deal  with 
the  Red  Chinese  others  will.  Food  is  short 
In  the  world  today.  In  Red  C^iina  it  is 
short  to  the  p<^nt  of  famine.  Again,  the 
granaries  of  the  United  States  represent 
the  only  truly  massive  ready  reserve.' 

Let  us  suppose  that  along  with  cutting 
Red  China  off  from  American  supplies 
of  food,  technology,  and  plant  and 
equipment — ^not  to  mention  the  con- 
sumer goods  with  which  to  quell  the  rest- 
lessness of  a  rebellious  population — let 
OS  suiHxxse  that  Anoerican  diplomacy 
made  it  perfectly  clear  to  our  friotds 
and  enemies  alike  that  we  do  not  regard 
tnde  with  Red  China  as  free  trade  in 
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any  sense,  that  we  regard  it  instead  as 
merely  tactical  maneuvering  in  com- 
munism's plans  for  siggresslon. 

There  was  a  time,  and  not  far  back  at 
that,  when  it  was  quickly  accepted  by 
many  nations  that  trade  with  Red  China 
simply  supports  aggression.  That  time 
was  when  we  were  at  war  in  Korea.  It  was 
possible,  then,  to  join  many  nations  to- 
gether in  an  embargo  against  Red  China. 
Yet,  today,  Red  China  is  engaged  in  an 
act  of  aggression  no  less  surely,  even  if 
a  bit  less  blatantly,  than  in  Korea.  Every 
reason  behind  the  embargo  of  Red  China 
during  the  war  in  Korea  applies  now 
during  the  war  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is  no 
excuse  to  say  that  our  alUes.  today,  do 
not  share  that  view  as  enthusiastically 
as  they  did  during  the  Korean  war.  It  is 
no  excuse,  simply  because  we  are  talking 
nrst  and  foremost  about  U.S.  trade  with 
Red  China.  Surely  this  Nation  should 
recognize  that  every  reason  which  ap- 
pUed  in  Korea  appUes  in  Vietnam. 

I  cannot  beUeve  that  it  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  persuasive  powers,  both  eco- 
nomic and  political,  not  to  mention 
moral,  to  convince  first  one  and  then 
others  of  ovu:  allies,  or  even  our  enemies 
who  receive  aid  or  trade,  that  Red  China 
Is  beyond  the  pale. 

Surely  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince our  friends  in  Latin  America  that 
Red  China  represents  a  direct  threat. 
Just  recently  the  Mexican  Government 
uncovered  a  massive  Red  Chinese  opera- 
tion, inside  Mexico,  to  support  and  foster 
revolutionary  activities  against  the  Gov- 
ernment there. 

In  our  sister  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines there  are  reports  of  increased  Red 
Chinese  activity  in  support  of  Communist 
guerrillas  there.  ^  „  ^ 

Africa  aboimds  with  instances  of  Red 
Chinese  support  of  the  most  violent  ac- 
tions. 

European  statesmen  have  long  been 
aware  of  Red  China's  looming  threat. 
But  against  American  indifference  what 
have  they  to  go  by  except  an  uneasy  de- 
sire to  steer  a  sort  of  neutral  course, 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  wind  of 
American  poUcy  shifts  this  week  or  next. 
If,  instead  of  vacillation,  both  in  Gov- 
ernment and  by  industry  leaders,  the 
United  States  offered  a  clear  call  to 
face  the  facts  of  Red  Chinese  aggression, 
there  is  siirely  some  hope  that  the  re- 
sponse would  not  only  be  forthcoming, 
but  forthcoming  gratefully. 

Already  we  have  a  precedent  that  is 
so  obvious  that  it  pains  most  Americans 
to  see  it  wasted.  We  have  the  precedent 
of  Red  Chinese  support  of  the  war 
against  us  in  Vietnam.  It  should  not  be 
beyond  our  consideration  at  all  simply  to 
cut  all  ties  of  trade  and  aid  to  any  na- 
tion which  continues  to  trade  with  Red 
China  while  she  kills  our  men  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Oh,  yes.  there  would  be  gnmibling. 
But  can  anyone  seriously  believe  that 
there  are  many  nations  who  would  pre- 
fer to  deal  with  Red  China  rather  than 
with  the  United  States?  If  there  are,  they 
should  be  accorded  the  privilege. 

At  any  rate,  consider  more  of  the  al- 
ternative of  tightening  rather  than  loos- 
ening trade  with  Red  China. 

Would  it,  as  some  say,  end  any  chance 
we  have  of  improving  relations  with  Red 


China?  Would  trade,  in  short,  tend  to 
mellow  the  Red  Chinese  leaders? 

Let  me  ask  these  questions  in  return. 
Did  trade  with  Hitler  mellow  nazism? 
Did  trade  with  Mussolini  mellow  fascism? 
Did  trade  with  the  warlords  of  an  im- 
perialist Japan  prevent  Pearl  Harbor? 
The  answers  are  so  obvious  that  it  con- 
tinually  amazes   me   that   serious   men 
would  speak  of  dealing  with  Red  China 
on  the  basis  of  hopes  which  they  never 
suggested  when  dealing  with  other  totali- 
tarian  and  aggressive  powers.  On  the 
contrary,  trade  with  the  leaders  of  Red 
China  would  reinforce,  not  weaken,  their 
dedication  to  aggression,  simply  because 
it  would  reinforce  their  own  positions  of 
strength  at  home  amid  times  of  shortages 
and  strife.  Also,  an  increase  of  trade  on 
our  part  would  set  in  motion  a  spiral  of 
relations  with  Red  China  in  which  our 
allies  could  be  expected  to  join,   thus 
destroying   whatever  solidarity   against 
the  bandit  regime  in  Peking  there  might 
now  be. 

At  present.  Red  China  sacrifices  vir- 
tually every  other  segment  of  her  econ- 
omy to  her  adventure  in  nuclear  weap- 
onry. With  no  Western  supplies  to  make 
the  shortfalls  in  her  neglected  sectors  of 
the  economy,  the  cost  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
gram would  fall  more  heavily  every  day 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  long-suffering 
masses  of  China.  Shortages  would  grind 
down  to  completely  empty  shelves.  Hun- 
ger would  grind  down  to  widespread 
famine.  A  static  standard  of  living  would 
grind  down  to  virtually  a  cave  culture. 
Every  single  pain  and  sore  of  political 
discount  would  become  a  major  wound, 
festering  into  revolts  and  resistance. 

Overseas  subversive  activities  would 
steadily  be  eroded  by  the  weakening  of 
the  bs^e  depended  upon  to  support  them. 
The  nuclear  threat  which  now  hangs  like 
a  sword  over  our  heads  would,  at  the  very 
least,  be  blvmted.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise in  a  starved  and  parched  economy, 
walled  off  from  the  Western  transfusions 
its  sickness  so  clearly  requires." 

The  rule  of  thumb  which  such  an  ac- 
tion would  follow  is  one  that  might  well 
become  a  marching  order  of  any  sensible 
resistance  to  communism,  any  resistance 
which  envisions  bringing  communism  to 
terms  with  reality  short  of  war. 

The  rule  is  this:  Communist  regimes 
should  be  made  fully  to  pay  the  price 
of  being  Commimlst.  As  simple  as  it 
sounds,  it  has  complex  and  significant 
meanings.  To  best  appreciate  it,  look  at 
the  situation  as  it  now  stands.  Commu- 
nism, rather  than  paying  the  price  that 
communism  should  pay,  has  been  saved 
and  served  at  every  turn  by  the  gener- 
osity or  the  greed  of  non-Conmiunists. 
There  is  not  a  Communist  regime  on 
earth  that  has  shown  the  skill  to  beat, 
torture,  or  exhort  true  technical  innova- 
tion out  of  their  captive  peoples.  They 
have  all  had  to  have  outside  help. 

The  whole  of  Soviet  industry  rolls  on 
Western  technology.  Soviet  purchases 
from  the  free  world  have  characteristic- 
ally been  of  pilot  plants  which  they  can 
copy.  They  have  never  joined  the  inter- 
national copyright  conventions  so  that 
such  Industrial  theft  has  been  easy. 
As  study  after  study  has  shown,  thla 


has  all  meant  that  the  entire  Commu- 
nist world  has  been  able  to  hold  itself  to- 
gether mainly  with  bonds  forged  in  free 
world  factories.* 

The  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, which  have  so  often  outstripped 
the  productivity  of  the  Soviet,  have  sim- 
ilarly done  so  on  the  remaining  teclinical 
capital  left  in  their  unhappy  lands  from 
pre-Soviet  times. 

In  one  area  where  the  Commimists  of 
many  lands  have  particularly  insisted  on 
hewing  to  their  ideological  lines — the 
area  of  sericulture — we  can  see  the  fail- 
ures most  vividly.  The  Soviet  Union  re- 
mains a  nation  where  some  half  of  the 
population  is  chained  to  the  land,  and 
even  so  cannot  feed  the  other  half  prop- 
erly. Capitalist  nations  have  long  since 
freed  their  people  from  such  grinding 
toil  and  find  that  very  small  percentages 
of  the  population,  worldng  with  modem 
tools  and  technology,  can  more  than  ade- 
quately feed  the  rest  of  the  population." 
And  what  has  enabled  the  collective 
farms  of  communism  to  continue  their 
food  folly?  Obviously,  it  has  been  the 
shipments  of  food  from  free  market 
areas. 

Under  our  rule  of  thumb,  we  would 
insist  that  a  regime  that  so  mismanages 
its  affairs,  and  so  restricts  its  people,  pay 
the  full  price  of  its  ideological  insanity. 
In  the  case  of  communism,  the  first  in- 
stallment would  be  hunger,  pure  and 
simple.  Commxmism  cannot  feed  its  peo- 
ple or  its  captives.  Why  should  we? 

Industrially,  the  picture  is  roughly  the 
same.  And  if  commimism  cannot  ade- 
quately clothe  its  captives  or  its  citi- 
zens, why  should  we?  If  communism  can- 
not build  factories  for  its  future,  why 
should  we? 

There  is  an  answer  one  often  hears. 
There  are  those  who  say  that  it  would 
be  cruel  to  let  the  subjects  of  Communist 
regimes  suffer  hardships  just  because  of 
the  shortcomings  of  their  leaders.  Ex- 
amine that  very  closely  before  its  emo- 
tional appeal  sweeps  you  away. 

Is  it  truly  more  cruel  to  refuse  to  sup- 
port a  tyraimy  than  to  feed  and  equip 
It?  Would  the  people  of  Hungary,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  even  Russia  or  Red 
China,  tnily  be  better  off  if  we  continue 
to  support  the  tyrants  over  them?  Or 
would  they  be  better  off,  in  the  very  near 
future  as  well  as  the  long  run,  if  we 
weaken  the  hold  that  the  tyrants  have 
over  them  simply  by  weakening  the 
chains  and  the  tools  which  those  tyrants 
use? 

Would  it  have  been  better  to  have  sup- 
ported Hitler  all  along,  rather  than  have 
any  of  those  he  had  enslaved  suffer? 

Is  it  better  to  force  a  decUning  stand- 
ard of  living  on  aggressor  nations  now, 
or  is  it  better  to  wait  until  they  are  strong 
and  then  have  all  of  us  suffer  in  the 
flames  of  war? 

Is  it  better  for  us  to  bleed  slowly  to 
death  in  Vietnam  than  to  bring  the  war 
closer  to  the  civilian  population  of  the 
north? 

Such  questions  are  questions  which 
should  be  answered  in  logic,  not  In  the 
haste  of  shortsighted  «notionalism. 
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And  precisely  such  questioDa  need  to 
be  answered  in  regard  to  Red  China.  Is  It 
tnily  better  to  support  her,  to  trade  with 
her.  to  try  and  leach  some  Uluaory  profits 
from  her — and  then  face  in  the  future  a 
Red  China  armed  to  the  teeth  with  mod- 
em weapons  sweated  out  of  an  econcony 
that  would  have  failed  without  us — to 
face  a  Red  China  whose  leaders  have 
said  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  lose 
400  milUon  persons  as  long  as  from  the 
loss  they  could  assure  the  destruction  of 
America? 

In  answering  those  questions  we  need 
to  look  very  closely  at  the  otho'  of  the 
alternatives  mentioned  in  regard  to  trade 
with  Red  China. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  considering  this 
alternative,  that  trade  barriers  are  low- 
ered and  that  commerce  with  commu- 
nism on  the  mainland  of  China  becomes 
a  matter  of  business  as  usual. 

In  the  very  first  place,  there  would  be 
at  least  one  immediate  domestic  impact. 
The  rank  and  file  of  American  taxpayers 
would  be  expected  to  put  up,  in  one  indi- 
rect way  or  another,  the  added  money 
that  would  be  needed  to  insure  those  who 
are  so  eager  to  deal  with  Red  China — but 
eager  only  so  long  as  they  can  get  Gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Also,  there  would  have  to  be  adequate 
financing  of  the  extremely  long-range 
credit  arrangements  that  all  Communist 
nations  demand  as  one  price  of  their 
dealing  in  the  market  place.  Often,  these 
terms  rim  to  five  and  10  times  as  long  as 
normal  commercial  credit. 

Is  that  a  sign  of  honest  and  open 
trade?  Hardly.  It  is  just  another  sure  sign 
of  the  political  nature  of  this  so  called 
trading  which  more  often  than  not  sim- 
ply turns  out  to  be  aiding." 

Red  China,  also,  would  feel  immediate 
Xlomestic  Impacts.  The  hardships  that 
might  have  to  be  endured  to  divert  food 
and  weapons  to  Vietnam  would  immedi- 
ately be  alleviated.  The  regime  could 
use  this  breathing  spell  either  to  rein- 
force its  domestic  policies  or  to  sharply 
increase  its  supplies  to  North  Vietnam. 

Should  they  pick  the  latter  course,  one 
wonders  how  an  American  businessman 
would  work  it  into  his  annual  report; 
how  he  would  explain  to  his  stockholders 
that  the  sales  chart  was  moving  up 
thanks  to  an  arrangement  which,  as 
surely  as  a  fuse  setting  off  dynamite, 
would  kill  the  sons  and  husbands  of  those 
very  same  stockholders. 

Internationally,  of  course,  the  trade 
arrangement  should  have  a  dramatic 
effect  also.  Red  Chinese  efforts  to  subvert 
Latin  American  nations,  for  example. 
could  move  ahead  far  faster  with  home- 
front  pressures  relieved  by  American 
trade. 

Red  China's  often  repeated  political 
warning  that  she  would  se^  one,  two, 
three,  or  a  dozen  Vletnams  with  which  to 
bleed  America  around  the  world,  would 
thus  be  made  more  possible  by  American 
shipments  to  the  enemy." 

How  many  Americans  would  die  In  this 
trade?  How  much  Is  an  American  life 
worth  on  a  balance  sheet?  How  moeta 
American  blood  is  reqtdred  to  keep  some- 
one's books  theoretically  In  the  black? 
Would  (ctide  mellow  the  Red  Chineae7 


"Barpon'i.opclt. 

"  A£soclate<l  Frees,  19  May,  1967. 


Did  K  meBow  Japan's  wariords  when 
we  sent  them  scrap  iron?  Did  it  mellow 
Hitler  when  Chamberlain  offered  him  an 
olive  branch?  Does  a  dictatorship  ever 
mellow  when  its  hold  is  made  more  firm 
by  outside  help?  Has  one  ever?  The  an- 
swer is  a  brutal  no. 

Internally,  of  course,  trade  with  Red 
China  would  have  profound  effect.  Red 
Chinese  planners  could  carefully  allo- 
cate resources  to  what  they  regarded  as 
the  highest  priority  Items,  making  up 
with  U.S.  goods  shortages  in  other  areas. 
Under  such  a  plan,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  as- 
sume— and  fairly  dangerous  to  assume 
otherwise — that  the  top  priority  would  be 
nuclear  development. 

The  major  portion  of  what  engineering 
skill  Red  China  can  muster  could  be  di- 
verted to  weapons  development.  Plans 
for  other  production  could  be  bought 
wholesale  from  the  United  States,  then 
copied  in  whatever  quantity  needed. 

There  are  those  who  immediately 
shout  that  we  would  send  them  no  war 
goods.  Of  course  not.  We  would  simply 
send  them  the  goods  and  equipment  that 
would  free  all  of  their  own  productive 
energy  for  war. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  Red 
China  simply  could  not  afford  all  of  that, 
and  that  the  market  would  be  limited  to 
simpler  goods  and  less  of  them.  But  what 
is  there  that  Red  China  could  not  af- 
ford if  the  credit  terms  are  right?  What 
is  the  limit  to  the  number  of  contracts 
she  would  sign  if  the  date  of  payment 
could  be  deferred  say  5  or  even  10  years? 

By  what  stretch  of  a  Pollyanna  imagi- 
nation can  anyone  suggest  that  given 
ample  technical  support  from  the  United 
States  that  Red  China  could  not  write 
her  own  ticket  on  payments  or  on  poll- 
tics  in  the  next  decade? 

In  aU  such  arguments  we  are  simply 
being  asked  to  bolster,  to  back,  to  build 
up  the  one  power  on  this  earth  of  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  doubt 
that  It  seeks  ultimately  the  destruction 
of  the  prnlted  States,  and  that  it  regards 
war,  even  nuclear  war,  as  a  perfectly 
reasonable  way  of  achieving  that  goal. 

No  matter  how  you  rationalize  it,  we 
are  being  asked  to  sell  Red  China  the 
rope  with  which  to  hang  us. 

Let  me  review  the  alternatives: 

First.  To  add  to,  rather  Uian  relieve, 
the  pressiires  now  worlcing  against  the 
Commimlst  conquerors  of  the  mainland 
of  China;  to  hasten  the  downfall  of  the 
aggressive  regime  now  in  power  over 
750,000,000  human  beings. 

Second.  To  support  the  tyrants  in 
Peking,  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
divert  their  energies  more  to  the  produc- 
tion of  subversion  and  weapons,  and  to 
permit  them  long-term  credits  with 
which  to  do  it. 

Let  every  politician  or  businessman 
who  seeks  trade  with  Red  China  be  frank 
that  he  is  choosing  the  second  alterna- 
tive. And  let  us  be  equally  frank  in  tell- 
ing him  that  we  do  not  agree  that  this 
illusory  trade  should  be  paid  for  not  only 
with  our  taxes  but  ultimately  with  our 

llVBS. 

Let  us  make  tt  clear  to  every  politician 
who  sedcs  our  votes  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  send  men  to  Congress  so  that  they  may 
support  Red  China ;  that  we  do  not  intend 


to  give  oar  votes  to  the  Agglng  of  our 
own  graves. 

Let  us  make  it  clear,  where  appro- 
priate, also,  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
give  our  votes  to  the  board  of  directors 
who  woidd  buy  a  moment's  illusion  of 
profit  witii  the  risk  of  a  lifetime's  terror 
under  the  threat  of  a  Western -supported 
Red  China;  and  let  us  make  it  clear  also 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  give  our  dues 
payments  to  organizations  whose  search 
for  novelty  leads  to  the  support  of  trade 
with  a  regime  that  today  represents  the 
actual  spearhead  of  Commiuiist  aggres- 
sion around  the  world. 

There  is  no  honest  and  open,  eash-on- 
the-barrelhead  trade  that  America 
should  reject. 

But  there  is  no  subsidized,  politically 
motivated  trade  with  Communists  that 
we  should  ever  accept.  We  do  not  profit 
from  such  trade.  Rattier,  we  could  wdll 
perish  from  it. 

Remember,  the  noose  tightening 
around  us,  if  some  had  their  way,  would 
be  stamped  "Made  in  the  U.S  A." 

For  my  money — that  is  the  worst  deal 
in  the  world.  And  it  could  be  our  last. 


PRIMTnVO  GARCIA 

Mr.  GALEPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bollimg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
call  attenticHi  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  an  act  of  heroism  that 
deserves  our  deepest  respect  and  the 
widest  possible  circulation.  A  23-year- 
old  man,  Primltivo  Garcia,  is  dead  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  to  fight  off  hoodlum 
purse  snatchers  who  had  knocked  down 
his  pregnant  teacher,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Kindermann.  The  tragic  event  occurred 
at  night  and  on  the  street  just  after 
Primitive  and  his  brother,  Alfredo,  left 
a  school  building  where  they  had  been 
attending  night-school  class  in  KnglLsh 
language  instruction. 

Seldom  in  my  experience  has  there 
been  such  a  response  in  Kansas  City  as 
there  has  been  to  this  terrible  occur- 
rence. I  have  ctmveyed  my  personal  re- 
spects and  sympathy  to  the  Garcia 
family,  but  want  to  share  this  episode 
with  you.  A  promising  young  man  is 
dead  and  our  community  is  doubtlessly 
deprived  of  a  solid  and  involved  and 
conscientious  individual.  The  best  trit>- 
ute  to  Primltivo  Garcia  would  be  that  all 
of  us  provide  the  moral  and  financial 
support  needed  by  the  Kansas  City  Po- 
lice Department  under  its  able  chief, 
Clarence  M.  Kelley,  to  make  certain  our 
streets  are  safe.  No  society  is  secure  un- 
less the  most  basic  necessi^  is  ful- 
filled— ^that  residents  can  walk  the 
streets  of  their  community  without  fear 
and  in  complete  security. 

In  this  coTmectton,  the  story  can  best 
be  told  by  the  eloquent  proclamation  is- 
sued by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  and  an  article  published  In 
the  Kansas  City  Star  in  its  November 
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16,  1967,  edition  after  the  shooting  but 
before  young  Garcia  died.  They  are  as 
follows: 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
A  Bttluet  roR  His  Involvimkmt 

Americans  are  criticized  for  not  getting 
Involved  in  unpleasant  things  that  do  not 
endanger  them  directly. 

A  young  man  {rom  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
who  would  like  to  become  a  TT.S.  citizen,  did 
not   display   this   trait   last   night. 

I>rimiavo  Garcia,  23  years  old,  was  leaving 
Westport  high  school  after  attending  an 
English  course  when  he  saw  a  group  of 
youth  knock  down  the  young  woman  who 
was  his  teacher. 

He  became  Involved.  He  pulled  one  youth 
away  from  Mrs.  Margaret  Kindermann,  and 
engaged  the  youth  in  a  fight. 

Today,  Garcia  was  In  poor  condition  at  the 
General  hospital  after  surgeons  removed  a 
bullet  from  his  abdomen. 

Mrs.  Kindemann,  who  is  expecting  a  child 
in  March,  was  back  teaching  her  fifth  grade 
class  at  Kensington  elementary  school. 

And  three  youths,  two  17  years  old  and 
one  18  years  old,  were  being  held  by  police, 
after  witnesses  identified  them  from  police 
mug  shots. 

They  are  Bruce  W.  Scott,  17,  of  3801  College 
avenue,  John  E.  Dowden,  18,  of  3625  Benton 
boulevard,  and  his  brother,  James  Dowden, 

17.  of  3325  Benton  boulevard. 

Prlmitivo  and  his  brother,  Alfredo  Garcia, 
had  been  attending  English  classes  at  the 
night  sessions  at  Westport  since  October  1. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  naturalization. 

The  young  men  are  two  of  10  children  of 
Mrs.  Gregorla  Garcia.  Eight  of  the  chUdren 
have  migrated  to  Kansas  City  from  Chihua- 
hua during  the  last  11  years.  Their  father, 
who  operated  a  grocery  store  in  Chihuahua, 
died  about  five  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Garcia.  Prlmitivo,  Alfredo,  and  a 
younger  sister,  Irene,  came  to  Kansas  City 
about  three  years  ago.  They  live  in  a  modest 
but  immaculate  frame  house  at  2738  Holly 
street. 

Alfredo,  who  was  with  his  brother  last 
night,  said  it  seemed  natural  that  Prlmitivo 
should  dash  to  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Kindermann. 

Mrs.  Kindermann  said  she  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  Oak  street  entrance  to  the  school 
waiting  for  her  brother  to  pick  her  up  when 
two  boys  Jerked  her  purse  from  her.  After 
being  tossed  around,  the  purse  landed  across 
the  street. 

There  were  plenty  of  people  around,  so  I 
crossed  the  street  and  started  to  pick  it  up," 
Mrs.  Kindermann  said. 

•  "I  wasn't  afraid  because  I  saw  two  friends 
of  mine  (the  Garcia  brothers).  They  didn't 
say  anything.  It  was  like  they  were  there 
to  say  'We  are  here,  Mrs.  Kindermann,  don't 
be  afraid.'  So,  I  wasn't  afraid. 

"Then  I  realized  it  was  a  gang  of  boys,  not 
Just  two  boys.  And  they  knocked  me  down. 

"When  they  knocked  me  down,  they  prob- 
ably didn't  know  I  was  pregnant.  I  started  to 
get  up  and  said,  'I  don't  want  to  get  hurt, 
I'm  pregnant,' "  Mrs.  Kindermann  remem- 
bered. 

She  said  she  was  able  to  get  up  and  one  of 
the  youths  in  the  group  handed  her  her 
purse. 

By  this  tizae,  Prlmitivo  was  pulling  at  one 
of  the  boys. 

Alfredo  said  his  brother  bad  said  nothing. 
He  Just  reacted. 

Alfredo  said  he  had  tried  to  restrain  his 
brother,  but  Prlmitivo  would  not  be  re- 
strained. Alfredo  said  his  brother  could  not 
tolerate  seeing  Blrs.  Kindermann  knocked 
down. 

After  she  had  started  away,  Alfredo  said, 
the  action  was  refocused  between  the  group 
of  youths  and  his  brother. 

"I  had  thought,  'well  that's  all  over,'  and 
started  across  the  street."  Mrs.  Kindermann 
remembered.   "Then  I  heard   one   threaten 


something  about  a  gun  and  I  turned  aroiind 
and  I  saw  a  boy  shoot." 

She  said  she  didn't  realize  Primitive  had 
been  shot  at  first. 

"1  thotight  they  were  Just  trying  to  scare 
us."  she  said. 

"I  was  walking  away  thinking,  'I  must 
thank  them  for  helping  when  they  come  to 
school  next  Monday.'  And  then  Prlmitivo 
came  staggering  up  to  me. 

"All  of  a  sudden,  he  forgot  all  the  iJ^gHah 
I  had  taught  him.  And  so  did  Alfredo,"  she 
said. 

She  left  Alfredo  with  his  brother,  ran  In 
the  school  and  called  the  police. 

She  said  the  Garcia  youths  are  good  stu- 
dents. 

"They  have  been  doing  a  nice  Job,  they  are 
very  Interested  in  learning  English,"  she 
said.  "They  seem  very  enthusiastic." 

(Prom  the  Kansas  City  Star,  Oct.  27,  1967] 
CoNDrpioN  OF  Gascia  Yodth  Now  Cwticai. 

Prlmitivo  Garcia,  the  youth  who  was  shot 
November  15.  while  trying  to  help  his  teach- 
er who  was  being  molested  by  several  youths, 
was  reported  in  critical  condition  today  at 
St.  Mary's  hospital. 

Garcia  was  transferred  to  St.  Mary's  Satur- 
day from  the  General  hospital,  where  he  had 
been  listed  in  fair  condition.  At  St.  Mary's, 
however,  he  was  listed  In  serious  condition, 
and  a  spokesman  said  the  difference  in  list- 
ings reflected  a  difference  In  terminology  be- 
tween the  two  hospitals. 

Today  a  hospital  spokesman  said  the  rea- 
son for  the  worsening  of  Garcla's  condition 
Involved  many  technical  terms  which,  Gar- 
cla's doctor  felt,  the  layman  would  not  un- 
derstand, and  no  explanation  regarding  Gar- 
cla's condition  would  be  released. 

In  a  letter  signed  by  James  W.  Benjamin, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar  associa- 
tion, Garcia  has  been  cited  for  his  courage 
and   willingness   "to   become   involved." 

"Perhaps  the  spirit  which  you  have  evi- 
denced .  .  .  will  encourage  others  to  be  willing 
to  be  'involved'  in  more  than  a  passive  way 
as  good  citizens  and  brothers  toward  their 
neighbors,"  the  letter  said. 

Homer  M.  Ballard,  vice-president  of  the 
People's  bank,  said  that,  as  of  this  morning, 
the  fund  for  Garcia  totaled  910,161. 

On  November  29,  1967,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
called  for  the  purpiose  of  making  this  Proc- 
lamation, the  following  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  that  Friday,  December  1,  1967, 
should  be  proclaimed  Prlmitivo  Garcia  Day. 
and  that  this  day  should  be  used  to  publicize 
and  exemplify  this  courageous  young  man's 
actions. 

"Resolved  further,  that  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  honored  and  proud  to 
bestow  on  Mr.  Primitive  Garcia  posthumously 
our  Outstanding  Citizen  Award,  and  that  it 
be  proclaimed  that  Mr.  Garcia  be  cited  for 
his  valor  and  bravery,  and  that  he  did  show 
and  conduct  himself  In  a  manner  truly  in 
keeping  with  the  concept  of  Americanism, 
even  though  he  was  not  yet  a  citizen  of  this 
country. 

"Finally,  let  it  be  proclaimed  that  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  is  proud  of  this 
young  man,  and  that  we  wish  to  have  him 
cited  locally,  nationally  and  in  his  mother 
country  for  his  valor  and  bravery. 

"BOAKD  or  DiBScroas, 

"JtTNIOB  CHAMBXS  or  COMMXRCX." 


SUPPORT  FOR  H.R.  14228— TO 
AMEND  THE  ANADROMOUS  PISH 
CONSERVATION  ACT  OP  1965 

Mr.  OAIJFIANAKTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  WnxuM  D. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  would  like  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  14228,  which  would  amend  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of 
1965  to  encourage  Joint  research  and  de- 
velopment projects  by  any  two  or  more 
States  in  a  lake  basin. 

I  am  one  of  11  cosponsors  of  this  Im- 
portant legislation,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Con- 
gressman John  Dingell,  chairman  of  the 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee. 

Anadromous  fishes,  of  course,  are 
those  that  ascend  rivers  from  seas  or 
lakes  for  breeding  purposes.  An  outstand- 
ing example  of  the  potential  importance 
of  these  fish  is  found  in  the  recent  case 
of  Coho  salmon  in  Lake  Michigan.  These 
fish  were  Introduced  into  Lake  Michi- 
gan primarily  to  help  solve  the  alewife 
problem,  but  they  have  become  a  tre- 
mendous asset  to  the  entire  region. 

The  Coho  salmon  have  adapted  re- 
markably well  to  Lake  Michigan,  and 
have  become  a  leading  attraction  for 
both  commercial  and  sports  fishermen. 
The  tourist  industry  has  experienced  a 
great  boom  as  a  result.  The  value  of  these 
benefits  cannot  be  measured  in  dollars, 
but  it  obviously  would  far  outweigh  the 
cost  involved. 

H.R.  14288  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  increase  the 
Federal  contribution  for  Joint  research 
and  development  programs  from  50  per- 
cent to  a  maximum  of  75  percent.  It 
would  also  increase  the  overall  author- 
ization from  $25  to  $30  million,  and  boost 
the  maximum  contribution  for  a  single 
State  from  $1  million  to  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  recommend 
this  legislation  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 


AGE  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Micliigan  [Mr.  William  D. 
Ford]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  extreme  grati- 
fication at  the  passage  yesterday  of  HH. 
13054,  the  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

This  is  a  long-overdue  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  will  strike  hard  at  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  our  Na- 
tion— that  of  the  over-40  age  group 
which  is  so  often  the  victim  of  unem- 
ployment. Although  the  United  States 
today  has  one  of  the  lowest  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  history,  there  is  still  a  con- 
sistent average  of  some  850,000  persons 
aged  45  suid  over  who  are  unemployed. 
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Of  the  billion  dollars  paid  out  each 
year  In  unemployment  InJsurance,  more 
tlian  three  quarters  of  it  goes  to  persons 
aged  45  and  over.  These  persons  con- 
stitute 27  percent  of  all  the  unemployed, 
and  40  percent  of  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. 

The  Age  Discrimination  In  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1967  wUl  enable  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  launch  a  massive  edu- 
cation and  information  program  that  will 
reduce  the  very  real  barriers  to  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
45  and  60.  It  also  will  make  it  illegal  for 
employers,  labor  unions,  or  employment 
agencies  to  discriminate  against  workers 
in  tills  age  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  some  40  million  Ameri- 
cans, aged  45  and  over,  who  face  the  pos- 
sibility of  losing  their  Jobs  through 
automation  or  other  reasons  beyond  their 
control,  and  then  would  be  confronted 
with  the  barrier  of  age  discrimination  In 
trying  to  find  new  employment. 

I  think  that  this  body  has  taken  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  battle  to  insure 
lives  of  security  and  dignity  for  all 
Americans. 


OUR  CONTINUING  COMMITMENT  IN 
THE  HOME  HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  OAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Roybal]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 30.  Mr.  Covey  T.  Oliver.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  and  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress,  delivered  a  most  en- 
lightening and  informative  address  to 
the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States — a  sort  of  5 -month  progress  re- 
port on  his  stewardship  over  what  he 
calls  "our  continuing  commitment  in  the 
home  hemisphere." 

In  estimating  the  importance  of  this 
commitment,  Secretary  Oliver  asks  us  to 
keep  in  mind  that: 

This  hemisphere  is  our  home.  This  is  where 
we  live,  and  ultimately,  it  is  here  we  must 
Judge  our  own  actions,  and  It  Is  here  we  will 
be  Judged  by  others. 

As  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  our  prog- 
ress, as  well  as  the  disttuice  we  still  have 
to  go,  to  achieve  the  worthwhile  objec- 
tives of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  I  in- 
clude this  excellent  speech  In  the  R«c- 
ord: 
Otts  CoNTiNUiNa  CotucrrmMT  nx  ths  Homx 

HXMISPHKRX 

(Address  by  Covey  T.  Oliver,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  U.S.  Coordinator,  AUiance  for  Progress, 
at  the  Pan  American  Society  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  New  Twk,  N.Y.,  November  30, 
1967) 

Our  nation  Is  nearlng  the  end  of  a  year 
marked  by  a  singularly  Intense  stocktaking — 
of  measuring  our  physical  and  moral  re- 
sources against  a  miUtltude  of  national  and 
international  demands. 

This  survey  has,  at  times,  been  painful — 
marked  by  a  fear  that  perhaps  we  are  not  up 
to  our  myriad  commitments.  Some  say  we 


cannot  continue  to  dissipate  our  energies  on 
a  number  of  fronts  but  must  retrench  and 
focus  our  attention  on  those  problems  of  a 
demonstrably  Immediate  nature.  Some  con- 
tend that  our  International  commitments 
outside  of  Viet  Nam  should  be  curtailed  or 
postponed  untU  that  conflict  Is  ended  or 
untU  we  have  solved  the  Immense  problems 
of  our  own  cities  and  our  own  poor.  President 
Johnson  recently  pointed  out  that  there  can 
be  no  absolute  answer  as  to  which  claim 
on  our  resources  should  take  priority,  but 
that  each  man  must  make  his  own  assess- 
ment and  accept  the  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  his  decision. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  review  with  you 
what  our  commitment  is  In  Latin  America 
and  how  I  believe  this  understanding  fits 
Into  the  broad  spectrum  of  commitments — 
to  ourselves  and  to  other  nations  of  the 
world. 

In  size  and  grandeur  of  concept,  the  task 
the  United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  have 
set  for  themselves  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  eqtialed  to 
history.  But  magnitude  and  nobility  do  not, 
by  themselves,  necessarily  Justify  the  ex- 
pendltvire  of  resources  that  may  be  required 
to  finish  the  task.  We  in  the  United  States 
mxist  continually  ask  ourselves.  What  are 
we  trying  to  do  in  the  Home  Hemisphere? 
Have  our  past  efforts  paid  off?  Is  further 
effort  Justified  when  there  are  other  \irgent 
demands? 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  believe  are  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions.  Tou,  of  course,  must 
Judge  for  yourselves.  I  woiUd  only  ask  that 
you  keep  in  mind  as  you  hear  other  argu- 
ments regarding  what  we  can  or  should  be 
doing,  that  this  hemisphere  is  otir  home. 
This  is  where  we  live,  and  ultimately  it  is 
here  we  must  Judge  our  own  actions  and  It 
is  here  we  will  be  Judged  by  others. 

Just  what  is  our  commitment  In  Latin 
America? 

Our  present  conmiltment  was  formalized 
in  Punta  del  Este  in  1961  and  reaffirmed  and 
strengthened  by  the  American  Presidents 
gathered  in  the  same  city  last  April.  In  the 
words  of  the  AlUance  Charter  signed  in  1961. 
we  and  our  Latin  American  neighbors  have 
pledged : 

"...  to  enlist  the  full  energies  of  the  peo- 
ples and  governments  of  the  American  re- 
publics in  a  great  cooperative  effort  to  ac- 
celerate the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  participating  countries  of  Latin 
America,  so  that  they  may  awtileve  maximum 
levels  of  well-being,  with  equal  opportunities 
for  all,  m  democratic  societies  adapted  to 
their  own  needs  and  desires." 

This  is  Indeed  a  grand  concept.  Some 
would  say  It  is  too  grand — that  It  promises 
more  than  can  be  delivered.  I  contend  that, 
at  the  time  this  commitment  was  under- 
taken, it  was  barely  enough  to  overccone  the 
despair  and  distrust  that  had  been  bred  Into 
millions  of  Latin  Americans  by  generations 
of  neglect. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  reading  the 
words  of  new  hope  for  the  hemisphere  re- 
called the  great  success  of  our  first  massive 
development  effort — ^the  MarshaU  Plan — and 
thought  of  wntahing  the  Job  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  a  decade.  But,  by  the  time  the  Ameri- 
can Presidents  met  In  Punta  del  Bste  last 
April,  all  of  us  had  taken  better  measure  of 
the  problems  we  faced.  I  am  sure  that  each 
President  himself  had,  at  some  time,  been  a 
little  awed  as  the  full  extent  and  intricacies 
of  the  problems  became  apparent.  It  was  no 
doubt  to  moments  like  these  President  John- 
son was  referring  when  he  quoted  to  his  col- 
leagues from  Ecclesiastes  that  "he  who  In- 
oreaseth  wisdom,  Increaseth  sorrow." 

But  Presidents  are,  by  force  of  office  If 
not  by  natural  temperament,  a  slng^Uarly 
I)08ltlve  breed,  and  it  was  not  the  disappoint- 
ments and  moments  of  doubt  that  char- 
actMlzed  their  mood.  Instead,  they  reviewed 
the  first  phrase  of  the  Alliance — ^the  time  at 


building  institutions  and  defining  courses 
of  action — and  affirmed  that  the  rls^t  way 
to  development  had  been  found.  Willingly, 
they  shouldered  even  greater  development 
burdens  on  behalf  of  their  peoples  and,  m 
their  final  declaration   pledged: 

".  .  to  give  vigorous  impetus  to  the  Al- 
Uance for  Progress  and  to  empbaslpie  its 
multilateral  character,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging balanced  develofmient  of  the  re- 
gion at  a  pace  aubttantiaUy  fatter  than  at- 
tained  thu»  far  .  .  ." 

The  role  of  the  United  States  in  this  re- 
doubled effort  was  delineated  in  the  Presi- 
dents' Action  Program:  We  assured  the  Latin 
American  leaders  that  we  would: 

Support  with  increased  resources  their 
own  increased  efforts  in  education  and  agri- 
culture; 

Help  them  build  the  multinational  in- 
frastructure projects  that  would  knit  the 
vast  region  together; 

Back  up  their  concerted  efforts  to  realize 
their  dream  of  a  Latin  American  Common 
Market;  and 

Harness  our  science  and  technology  to  the 
whole  range  of  their  develt^ment  programs. 
Our  role,  then,  is  one  of  support — and 
rightly  so.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
that  Phase  II  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
will  be  carried  out  by  Latin  America.  It  was 
largely  they  who  outlined  the  Summit  Action 
Program.  It  is  they  who  drew  up  the  time- 
table for  economic  Integration.  And  it  is  they 
who  will  have  to  exert  the  major  effort  to 
see  that  the  promUe  of  Punta  del  Este  1967 
Is  brought  to  fmitlon.  While  the  theme  of 
the  Alliance  Is  hemispheric  cooperation,  the 
final  product  of  our  efforts  will  be  uniquely 
Latin  and  "other"  American.  The  societies 
which  they  are  building  must  function  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  and  iisplrations  of  their 
peoples.  It  follows  that  some,  not  all,  of  the 
experience  of  the  United  States  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  task.  Some,  not  all,  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  power  is  needed;  it  might  not  even 
be  welcomed.  The  identification  of  which  ex- 
perience and  what  knowledge  and  how  much 
power  we  should  offer  is  one  of  o\a  major 
continuing  studies.  We  have  learned  much  In 
our  first  years  of  working  together;  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  In  a  way,  ^e  are 
working  together  to  build  a  diverse  hemi- 
sphere, and  I  beUeve  this  is  as  it  must  be. 
Diversity  within  our  own-  country  helped 
make  us  the  strong  nation  we  are.  The  same 
quality  within  ovir  hemisphwe  should 
present  no  problem. 

There,  in  brief,  are  the  bounds  of  our  for- 
mal commitment  in  Latin  America — a  com- 
mitment, we  must  remember,  which  grew 
naturaUy  out  of  geographical  Incidence,  a 
common  heritage  of  Uberty,  and  our  own 
realization  that  the  continued  well-being  of 
the  United  States  depends  on  the  well-being 
of  our  neighbors.  Now  what  does  all  this 
cost,  and  can  we  continue  to  support  any 
program  at  all  in  view  of  our  other  CMnmlt- 
ments? 

Since  the  Inception  of  the  Alliance  In  1961, 
this  country  has  allocated  for  Alliance  use 
each  year  about  •ll  billion  or  a  total  of 
more  than  $7  billion.  Before  leaving  for  the 
Summit  meeting.  President  Johnson  recom- 
mended to  Congress  an  expanded  assistance 
program  to  provide  an  additional  »300  mil- 
lion annually  for  the  next  five  years.  This 
additional  money  would  be  used  to  back  up 
our  assurances  of  suppwrt  for  increased  Latin 
American  development  efforts.  Now  1.1  or  1.6 
bUllon  dollars  a  year  Is  a  lot  of  money,  and 
I  do  not  wish  to  denigrate  ii4iat  any  one  c€ 
those  dollars  means  tb  the  U.S.  taxpayer  who 
earned  it.  I  think,  however,  that  when  we 
come  to  measure  our  nation's  reeponslbUlUes 
against  its  resources,  a  Inxiader  perspective 
U  called  for. 

Our  Gross  National  Product  Is  now  ap- 
proaching $800  blUlon  every  year.  Our  pro- 
jected program  of  increased  awrl stance  to 
Latin  America  of  •l.S  billion  would  have 
amounted  to  leas  than  two-tenths  of  one 
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per  ce»t  at  oni  HstloBSl  wesTtto.  The  funds 
suttuslzed  by  tbe  CuugieBs  this  year  repre- 
sent even  less.  And  when  w»  recall  that  orer 
80  per  cent  of  or*  sssfetance  to  the  HcKie 
Hemisphere  ta  1967  was  Voaneel — not 
granted — ft  1»  clear  we  are  no*  deprlTlng  onr- 
setves  by  onr  cmreut  efforts.  In  fact,  it  Is 
estimated  that  ottr  current  anntml  assist- 
ance to  de-veloptng  countrtes  In  the  region 
amoiints  to  lesa  than  ome-stxth  of  what  we 
as  a  nation  wfn  spend  on  gifts  to  ourselfes 
this  Christmas.  With  this  in  mind,  it  Is  hard 
to  call  np  the  picture  of  Uncle  Sam  as  mu- 
nlficeirt  donor  to  the  hemisphere. 

The  total  annual  GNP  for  Latin  America 
as  a  whole  Is  now  approximately  one-ninth 
of  our  own.  We  continue  to  deveiop  from 
this  broad  base  at  a  rate  almost  twice  as  fast 
as  Latin  America's.  In  other  words,  the  gap 
between  the  economic  well-being  In  this 
country  and  In  Latin  America  continues  to 
widen.  Unless  we  counter  tWs  by  helping 
Latin  America  to  btrtW  up  Its  capacity  to  use 
and  ben««t  from  Its  resources,  this  nation 
will  soon  be  the  only  rich  country  In  a 
n^ghttOTbood  of  desperately  poor.  We  re- 
jected this  course  of  inaction  in  1981  when 
we  Joined  with  Latin  America  in  drawing  up 
the  AlllaDce  for  Progress. 

Nevertheless,  we  as  taxpayers  haye  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  dollars  we  do  make  avail- 
able are  spent  wisely.  Let  us  look  at  what 
Latin  America  did  during  Phase  I  of  the  Al- 
nance — how  they  used  $7  billion. 

During  the  ftrst  Ave  years  of  the  Alliance, 
and  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  population  of 
approximately  three  per  cent  annually,  seven 
of  the  nineteen  Latin  American  members  of 
the  Alliance  averaged  better  than  the  target 
growth  rate  established  by  the  Charter  of 
Punta  del  Este:  2.5  per  cent  annual  Increase 
In  per  capita  GNP.  Exports  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica In  1966  were  35  per  cent  above  the  1961 
level,  and  Imports  increased  by  23  per  cent 
during  the  same  period.  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove Latin  America's  trade  prospects,  the 
United  States  is  currently  working  with  oth- 
er developed  countries  to  draw  up  a  gener- 
alized system  of  temporary  preferences  for 
products  from  all  developing  countries. 
Trade  among  the  members  of  tte  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Association  in  1966  was 
ISS  per  cent  abore  the  trade  levci  In  1961. 
In  the  Central  American  Common  Bferket, 
which  got  on  Its  feet  since  the  Alliance 
started,  Intro-reglonal  trade  mnsbrootned 
from  $82  milUon  in  1960  to  an  astonishing 
and  highly  encouraging  $186  million  In  1966. 
This  growth  gives  us  an  tadicatioii  of  the 
incalculable  value  of  ecotx>Riic  integration — 
m  glimpse  of  what  we  can  expect  as  the  Latin 
American  Common  MaiKet  becomes  fully  op- 
erational by  1985. 

These  are  some  of  tlie  signs  of  long-term 
economic  development.  What  was  accom- 
plished iB  the  same  period  to  provide  direct 
assistance  to  the  people?  Since  1961:  746,000 
agricultural  credit  loans  have  been  disbursed, 
primarily  to  small  farmers:  24.000  classrooms 
were  constructed:  130.000  teachers  received 
training;  and  13  mUllon  textbooks  were  dls- 
tritoiited. 

Rouglily  75  per  cent  of  this  work  was  done 
from  1964  to  1967.  This  reflects  an  lacreas- 
tns  ability  en  the  part  of  the  Latin  American 
eountriea  to  utUtze  proptrlj  funds  for  proj- 
ects that  directly  Improve  the  standard  of 
Uvlng. 

Tboae  are  jtut  a  few  indicationa  of  prog< 
less  that  readily  lend  thearvselvea  to  statis- 
tical measurement.  The  most  important  ef- 
fects the  AlUanc*  haa  bad — tncreased  under- 
standing and  good  will,  and  growing  political 
stabUlty — are  more  dLfiBcuit  to  0iugc.  Never- 
tbcless,  tt  U  cedent  that  the  coantries  of 
lAttn  America — histCRicaUy  depeadent  on 
the  coup  as  a  solution  to  difflenlt  problesns — 
are  becoming  Increasln^y  aware  of  tbe  valus 
of  eonstituUADSi  ctauige  and  liemoeratlc 
procedures.  This,  despite  ths  social  strains 
brottgbt  abodt  ky  basic  ch&ngas  In  sooaomle 


Btraeturee,  despHe  tbe  targe  rwml  mdgrstien 
te  urbsA  areas,  and  despite  tlM  d*imsn<lB  of 
an  eapioding  popvilatlon. 

Stao*  early  1966,  twrivs  couatrtas  at  Che 
bemtepbcr*  have  bdd  succsMful  etecttons, 
three  of  which  repiaeed  nopcoBatttutlnwal 
regtmss  witb  eaststttstlorud  govenoments. 
There  has  been  no  uneoostltattoaal  cbaage 
of  government  tn  Latin  Am»rw-».  for  the 
pest  eighteen  mcntha.  Guyana  and  Bartoados 
have  joined  the  hemispheric  family  of  demo- 
cratic nations  and  Trlnldad-Tobago  and 
Barbados  became  the  &rst  new  saembers  of 
our  Inter-Amerlcan  system  since  the  Charter 
of  the  OAS  was  signed  tn  1948.  In  1967  the 
present  democratically  elected  government 
ctf  Guaten^ala  celebrated  its  first  anniversary 
In  office  despite  serious  threats  from  both 
the  right  and  the  left.  Paraguay  recently 
adopted  a  new  constitution  which  was 
drafted  with  the  participation  of  all  major 
opposition  groups. 

And  the  Administration  of  President  Bala- 
guer  has  given  the  Dominican  Republic  the 
longest  period  of  constitutional  government 
in  forty  years.  This  breathing  space  has  en- 
abled that  country  to  begin  the  arduous 
task  of  solving  its  basic  economic  dliBcultles, 
and  a  good  start  has  been  made.  By  any 
measure,  the  tremendous  achievement  of  the 
Dominican  people  against  heavy  odds  must 
stand  as  a  shining  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  when  dedicated  leadership, 
supported  by  appropriate  assistance  from 
other  members  of  the  Alliance,  resolutely  sets 
out  to  bring  democratic  order  and  economic 
stability  out  of  chaos. 

The  foregoing,  I  believe,  presents  a  true 
picture  of  the  progress  we  have  made  under 
the  Alliance.  To  be  sure,  we  have  not  begun 
to  solve  all  our  problems.  Cuba,  for  example, 
remains  an  outcast  that  has  seen  its  pre- 
tentions to  Latin  American  leadership  dis- 
sipate even  faster  than  its  purported  eco- 
nomic gcins.  How  best  to  meet  the  continu- 
ing threat  of  Cuba  is  only  one  of  the  many 
firoblems  that  remain.  Yet  the  overall  prog- 
ress has  been  unmistakable,  and  it  gives  us 
reason  for  optimism. 

If  our  progress  In  Latin  American  Is  so 
evident,  why  is  it  that  some  responsible  ob- 
servers sUU  do  not  seem  to  be  convinced  that 
we  should  now  support  an  expanded  devel- 
opment program  in  Latin  America?  As  I  said, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  extremely  com- 
plex and  Includes  many  factors  outalde  the 
area  of  my  responsibility.  Some  of  the  criti- 
cisms directed  against  our  present  program 
are  within  my  purview,  however,  and  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  two  which  are  often 
heard:  one  is  the  accusation  that  the  United 
States  is  contributing  to  a  Latin  American 
"arms  race",  and  the  other  that  our  programs 
emphasize  economic  development  and  the  re- 
form of  public  institutions  to  the  detriment 
of  our  efforts  to  Improve  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  people. 

First,  the  so-called  arms  race. 

Let  nae  outline  some  of  the  reasons  for  our 
present  military  assistance  policy  in  Latin 
America: 

1.  We  accept  the  fact  that  the  responsibil- 
ity for  the  defense  of  any  free  and  independ- 
ent nation  ultimately  rests  with  thc«s  chosen 
k^  the  country  to  Insure  Its  continued  exist- 
ence. This  reepanslUllty  cannot  be  relegated, 
least  of  all  to  nationals  of  another  country. 

2.  We  and  the  majority  of  Latin  Americans 
agree  that  the  greatest  threat  to  continued 
political  stability  in  the  hemisphere  at  this 
time  is  posed  by  intMnal  disorder  and  sub- 
VMslcm.  Acccrdingly.  our  military  assistance 
to  the  reckm  Is  directed  toward  helping  each 
country  assure  domestic  tranquility  during 
a  time  of  massive  structural  chan^  and  to 
counter  the  activities  of  alien  or  aUen-sup- 
ported  insurgents.  Our  progiMns  are  also  de- 
signed to  allow  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
defense  establishment  In  the  development 
effort  during  periods  of  relative  peace. 

i,  Tlae  deteose  needs  will  \mry  fioiu  coun- 


ter te  eouzitry  and  from  time  to  tUne,  but 
any  country  with  a  defense  estabUshmexit 
will  have  to  keep  its  military  equipment  op. 
erational  through  expenditures  for  mainte- 
nance and  replacement.  We  support  efforts 
by  depvrtoplng  countrtes  to  keep  these  ex- 
penditures at  a  minimum  consistent  with 
the  relative  demands  of  development  and 
defense. 

Within  these  Umits,  I  beUeve  that  our 
military  assistance  program  has  been  a  suc- 
cess. Today,  Latin  America  spends  less  on 
defense  than  any  other  area  of  the  world 
except  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara.  During  a 
period  of  increased  attempts  by  Cuba  and 
Cuban-supported  elesients  to  subvert  a  num- 
ber of  countries  in  the  region,  defense  ex- 
penditures have  actually  decreased. 

In  1947,  military  expenditures  in  Latin 
America  accounted  for  23.5  per  cent  of  total 
government  expenditures.  This  dro(^>ed  to 
12.7  per  cent — almost  halved — by  1966.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period,  defense  budgets  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  dropped  from  3  to  1.8  per 
coit.  Even  more  germane  when  considering 
the  so-called  arms  race  is  the  fact  that  only 
about  one-tenth  of  these  relatively  smaU  de- 
fense budgets  Is  spent  for  military  hard- 
ware— the  rest  going  for  salaries,  mainte- 
nance, allowances,  and  other  recurrent  ex- 
penditures. The  defense  establishment  also 
provides  training  to  many  who  might  other- 
wise never  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
or  acquired  a  skill  useful  to  them  in  civUlan 
life.  Furthermore,  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  slgnlflcant  portion  of  money  labeled 
for  defense  is  spent  In  the  civilian  sector  for 
such  things  as  road  building  and  other  proj- 
ects in  the  civic  action  programs  undertaken 
by  the  military. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  these  figures 
add  little  meat  to  the  spectre  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  rushing  headlong  Into  debili- 
tating and  unnecessary  military  expansion. 
Within  this  context,  let  us  consider  the 
question  of  modem  military  aircraft  sales  to 
Latin  America. 

As  Is  evident  from  the  budget  figures  I 
have  quoted,  these  countries  have  spent  com- 
paratively little  in  recent  years  to  re-eqxUp 
their  air  forces.  This  postponement  was  In 
line  with  the  desires  of  all  Alliance  members 
to  preserve  the  maximum  resources  for  vse 
In  development  efforts.  Now  the  military  air- 
craft In  some  countries  are  more  than  ten 
years  old  and  are  increasingly  difficult  and 
expensive  to  maintain.  Technological  ad- 
vances in  the  field  have  left  them  with  air- 
craft for  which  spare  parts  are  no  longer 
manufactured.  Available  replacements  are, 
of  course,  more  advanced  than  the  planes 
they  now  fly. 

Several  South  American  countries  have 
been  considering  for  several  years  what  mili- 
tary aircraft  to  purchase.  They  have  held 
discussions  with  us  and  others.  One  possible 
replacement,  the  Northrop  P-5,  made  In  the 
U.S.  meets  the  internal  security  and  counter- 
Insurgency  needs  of  smaller  countries. 
Alternative  designs,  without  exceptioD,  are 
far  more  advanced  and  far  more  expensive. 
There  are  some  who  urge  that  we  refuse  to 
coopterate  Ui  assisting  Latin  American  coun- 
tries meet  what  these  countries  regard  as 
their  minimum  requirement.  Some  \irge  that 
we  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter, 
because  tf  we  do  offer  a  moderate  aMema- 
tive,  we  would  not  l>e  exerting  our  maximum 
influence  against  dirverston  of  scarce  resources 
from  total  devetopment. 

Ttie  question,  however,  is  not  susceptible 
to  any  simple  sottHion.  We  are  often  faced 
with  unhappy  optloaia.  We  can  suggest  a 
rule  of  reason,  but  we  cannot  dictate  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  another  country.  U 
we  refuse  to  cooperate,  the  countries  con- 
cerned may  d«w<^»  that  their  replacement 
needs  require  that  they  buy  an  alternative 
aircraft,  perhaps  in  Western  Europe,  at  an 
even  higher  cost  to  their  development  efforts. 
Introduction  of  such  sophisticated  aircraft 
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into  the  region  could  well  escalate  arms 
spending  to  a  new  and  much  higher  level. 
It  could  also  force  the  purchase  of  aircraft 
with  performance  characteristics  Latin 
America  agrees  It  does  not  need  just  to 
obtain  the  more  limited  performance  It  be- 
lieves it  requires.  These  are  Just  the  de- 
velopments we  wish  to  avoid. 

We  win  continue  to  review  this  problem 
and  as  the  Secretary  has  explained  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  we  shall  well  and  faith- 
fully execute  the  legislative  requirement 
that  we  ensure  that  aid  recipient  countries 
do  not  significantly  sacrifice  economic  and 
social  development  through  unnecessary 
military  expenditures. 

F*urthermore,  we  welcome  recent  Inltla- 
Uves  by  Chile  and  Colombia  to  define  realis- 
tic limits  to  arms  modernization  that  would 
be  acceptable  to  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. 

Development,  as  the  President  has  pointed 
out,  is  not  yet  a  fully  mastered  body  of 
knowledge.  Perhaps  It  is  a  field  in  which  we 
will  never  be  able  to  do  everything  by  doc- 
trine. In  the  Home  Hemisphere  we  are  work- 
ing and  learning  together.  We  have  come  a 
long  way — especially  considering  certain 
historical  and  psychological  aspects  of 
hemispheric  relations — we  have  come  an 
amazingly  long  way  In  dealing  with  each 
other,  as  If  the  traditional  privacy  of  na- 
tional internal  affairs  did  not  exist.  But  there 
are  limits  to  this  approach.  These  are  fixed 
by  human  and  national  dignity,  a  require- 
ment of  modesty  since  no  one  nation  has 
all  the  right  answers,  and  an  honest  Identi- 
fication and  then  suppression  of  what  Mr. 
Justice  Holmes  might  have  called  our  con- 
tinued tendency  to  play  God. 

A  second  criticism  holds  that  we  and  our 
Alliance  partners  are  so  busy  with  economic 
manipulations  that  we  Ignore  the  real  goal 
of  the  Alliance  which  is  to  bring  a  better 
life  to  each  person  in  the  hemisphere.  This 
Is  also  fallacious.  The  decision  made  by  the 
Latin  Americans  to  work  together  for  rapid 
development  is  Itself  a  reflection  of  consid- 
erable growth  in  political  and  social  con- 
sciousness. The  impressive  national  plans 
drawn  up  by  the  countries  of  this  hemi- 
sphere presuppose  acceptance  of  the  concept 
that  social  conditions  must  be  bettered.  But 
in  order  to  Improve  social  conditions,  prac- 
tically the  whole  range  of  national  institu- 
tions must  be  reformed  and  new  institutions 
established.  Loans  to  small  farmers  cannot 
be  disbursed  unless  some  mechanism  is  set 
up  to  do  so;  houses  cannot  be  bvillt  until 
the  builders,  the  savers,  the  Investors,  and 
the  buyers  are  all  harnessed  in  a  cocnrdinated 
effort;  new  hospitals  cannot  be  lit  and  new 
factories  that  offer  Increased  employment 
cannot  function  without  more  power  sta- 
tions to  generate  the  necessary  electricity: 
and  no  farmer  will  ever  be  convinced  that  he 
should  produce  more  If  the  existing  trans- 
portation system  means  that  the  results  of 
his  extra  effort  will  rot  on  his  front  step. 
The  full  effect  of  slowly  growing  Infrastruc- 
ture projects  may  not  be  immediately  appar- 
ent to  the  millions  who  wait.  But  without 
them,  an  assistance  program  twice  Its  present 
size  would  have  no  lasting  effect,  tret  there 
be  no  mistake,  we  In  the  Alliance  are  work- 
ing for  people. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  why  I  am 
disturbed  by  recent  attempts  to  Ignore  our 
continuing  commitment  to  Latin  America  on 
the  grounds  that  we  cannot  afford  to  meet 
it  at  this  time  or  that  Latin  America  does 
not  deserve  our  extra  effort.  I  cannot  believe 
these  attempts  reflect  the  majority  opinion  In 
our  country.  Coming  as  they  do  at  a  time 
when  we  and  our  neighbors  are  expecting 
greater  achievements,  when  the  groundwork 
for  rapid  advancement  has  been  laid,  when 
the  first  fruits  of  our  common  efforts  are 
beginning  to  ripen,  these  efforts  to  retrench 
strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  very  keystone  of 
our  hemispheric  relations — the  Alliance  for 


Progress.  Already,  many  of  my  Latin  Ameri- 
can colleagues  have  expressed  their  concern 
that  the  United  States  may  be  turning  Its 
eyes  away  from  Latin  America,  or  that  this 
country  Is  retiirnlng  to  the  outmoded  paths 
of  paternalism  and  protectionism. 

When  I  accepted  my  appointment  as  As- 
sistant Secretary,  I  told  many  of  my  friends 
that  I  approached  the  assignment  with  wary 
optimism.  After  five  months  on  the  Job  and 
after  confronting  some  of  the  problems  of 
the  office,  I  can  say  that  I  am  more  chal- 
lenged than  ever  but  no  less  optimistic.  This 
nation  is  not  perfect,  but  I  firmly  believe 
It  Is  great.  I  also  believe  that  this  greatness 
rises  from  basic  idealism  and  willingness  to 
help  our  neighbor.  I  do  not  believe  this 
country  will  abandon  this  precept — especially 
as  regards  the  people  of  our  Home  Hemi- 
sphere. I,  for  one.  will  do  all  I  can  to  speak 
out,  to  counter  misinformation  and  tem- 
porary lapses  in  fortitude  as  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  task  of  building  a 
new  hemisphere  composed  of  nations  that 
have  at  last  achieved  "...  the  maximum 
levels  of  well-being  with  equal  OKwrtunltles 
for  all.  In  democratic  societies  adapted  to 
their  own  needs  and  desires." 


THE  HALPERN  HAND 

Mr.  OAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Corman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  salute  a  colleague  "on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,"  especially 
when  one  of  his  many  talents  gives  his 
friends  and  associates  a  great  deal  of  en- 
joyment. 

The  November  21  issue  of  the  Roll  Call 
carries  a  wonderful  article  about  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York, 
Sy  Halpern.  and  his  accomplishments 
in  the  art  form.  He  is  not  only  an  expert 
caricaturist,  but  obviously,  an  excellent 
portrait  artist. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  insert 
below  the  text  of  the  Roll  Call  article, 
entitled  "The  Halpern  Hand."  a  most 
fitting  title.  Unfortimately,  the  examples 
of  the  Congressman's  art  appearing  in 
the  Roll  Call  cannot  be  reproduced  here, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  well  worth 
the  effort  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Novem- 
ber 21  Roll  Call.  The  photographs  of 
the  portraits  of  the  attractive  Mrs. 
Halpern,  of  Congressmen  Halleck  and 
Abends,  and  of  Speaker  McCorjcack, 
suggest  that  a  look  at  the  originals  would 
be  an  inspiring  experience. 

The  article  follows: 
Thx  Halj>kbn  Hand — Sr  Halfxrn  CoiCBDrxs 

CREAxrvE  Mind  and  Aktibtic  Hand  To  Pob- 

TRAT  His  Fxixow  Solons  om  Canvas 
(By  Diana  Schmidt) 

Caruso  did  some  of  the  most  rlb-tlckling 
caricatures  of  his  day,  and  still  managed  to 
sing  quite  a  bit  of  opera.  Rep.  Sy  Halpern 
(NT),  a  caricaturist  of  equal  fame,  has 
nudged  more  than  a  few  funny-bones,  and 
still  managed  to  accomplish  quite  a  bit  In  the 
field  of  politics. 

The  talented  artlst-leglslator  recalls  that 
he  first  began  to  sketch  tn  elementary  school, 
where  he  would  copy  pictures  of  Washing- 
ton, Lincoln,  and  other  awe-lnsplring  nota- 
bles in  the  margins  of  his  history  book.  Tlie 


knack  persisted,  and  In  high  school  the 
young  sketcher  becanae  art  editor  of  the 
school  paper. 

By  now,  young  Seymour  Halpern  was  mak- 
ing himself  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
Pursuing  bis  other  hobby,  autograph  collect- 
ing, he  made  a  sketch  of  P.  C.  Wren,  the 
celebrated  English  author  of  "Beau  Qeste." 
and  sent  it  to  him.  Wren  responded  with  en- 
thusiastic praise,  and  offered  to  sponsor  a 
Halpern  painting  In  an  art  show  to  be  held 
at  the  Authors  Club  In  London.  The  16-year- 
old  artist  submitted  "the  typical  American 
girl,"  which  won  first  prize.  Another  project 
of  this  period  was  a  life  sketch  of  Helen 
KeUer,  who  signed  the  sketch  after  posing  for 
the  youth  at  her  Forest  Hills  home. 

Graduating  from  school,  young  Halpern 
landed  a  Job  drawing  cartoons  for  the  Long 
Island  Dally  Press.  Soon  the  paper  began 
sending  him  to  political  and  civic  functions, 
to  Interview  and  sketch  leading  personalities. 
As  he  began  to  get  his  feet  wet  in  political 
waters,  the  future  Congressman  also  began 
to  branch  out  into  artistic  independence.  He 
wrote  to  prominent  people,  requesting  Inter- 
views for  sketches.  They  posed,  or  he  would 
send  sketches  for  autographs.  Mahatma 
Gandhi  didn't  answer  Halpern 's  letters  at 
first,  but  eventually  the  correspondence  grew 
to  22  letters.  He  couldn't  break  the  Ice  with 
George  Bernard  Shaw  until  he  sent  a  carica- 
ture, slyly  making  Shaw  appear  rather 
devilish.  GBS  responded  with.  "Have  I  de- 
served this?" 

In  the  meantime,  Halpern  sought  no  formal 
Instruction  In  the  field  of  art.  He  read  books 
on  art — everything  from  do-it-yourself  to 
heavy  theory,  practising  what  he  read.  Or. 
If  he  wasn't  "hitting  it,"  he  would  attend 
occasional  classes  at  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
of  Art  for  "little  pointers"  In  color  and  ap- 
plication. During  his  newspaper  career  he 
worked  mostly  with  pen  and  ink  and  litho- 
graph crayon,  but  since  then  has  worked 
mainly  In  the  media  of  oil  and  pastel  on 
canvas. 

Rep.  Halpern  has  become  by  now  one  of 
the  most  sought-after  artists  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Most  of  his  work,  has  been  portraits, 
more  meaningful,  he  believes,  than  "a  group 
of  apples  on  a  table."  His  most  recent  paint- 
ing is  an  oil  portrait  of  Speaker  John  Mc- 
Cormack,  begun  eight  months  ago  and  pre- 
sented in  final  form  two  weeks  ago.  The 
Speaker  sat  four  times  for  the  portrait  dur- 
ing Congressional  recesses  throughout  the 
year. 

Other  political  figxires  whom  the  Con- 
gressman has  painted  Include  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower,  House  Republican  Whip 
Les  Arends,  former  Minority  Leader  Charles 
Halleck,  and  Thomas  Dewey  as  governor  of 
New  York.  When  Rep.  John  Taber  (NY)  re- 
tired as  a  senior  Congressman,  Rep.  Halpern 
presented  him  with  a  portrait  on  behalf  of 
his  Congressional  colleagues.  Currently,  the 
Congressman  Is  at  work  on  a  portrait  ot 
Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  and  one  of  the 
family  of  Rep.  Catherine  May  (Wash.). 

Rep.  Halpern  estimates  that  he  spends  30 
to  40  hours  of  actual  w<^klng  time  on  a  por- 
trait, spread  out  over  long  periods  of  time,  as 
he  ekes  out  "an  hour  here,  and  two  there." 
The  portrait  of  Congresswoman  May  and  her 
family  has  been  In  the  making  for  over  a 
year,  and  the  Congressman  notes  that  be  has 
spent  "hours  on  Ford's  chin."  He  paints  at 
his  home  in  New  York,  and  also  at  his  Wash- 
ington residence,  where  large  windows  ad- 
mit ample  light  tor  the  purpose.  It  is  Im- 
I>06slble  to  paint  at  night,  however,  since 
electric  light  distorts  color.  So  he  sometimes 
takes  advantage  of  the  dark  hours  to  make 
preliminary  sketches  on  canvas. 

Painting  provides  excellent  release  from 
the  tensions  of  a  busy  Congressman's  duties. 
"Painting  puts  things  In  their  proper  per- 
spective," comments  Rep.  Halpern.  "When  I 
am  Isolated  with  my  work,  nothing  matters 
but  a  noee,  or  eyelatiies.  or  the  oatohllght  In 
an  eye." 
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Thm  Congreaaiaan  ka*  never  painte4  com- 
mereiaUy.  Tbougb  h*  coBtiAtaaA  to  laaUt  he 
Is  only  an  amateur,  his  work  invariably  Izn- 
pMWM  tbc  crlttca.  Wbea  be  wae  a  atate  sen- 
ator, bis  palatlwgi  were  exhibited  at  TarUms 
tlKie*  at  Grand  Central  OaUerlea,  tbe  New 
Tork  caty  Oolden  JuUlee,  tbe  Gertz  Art 
Blaam,  the  Qoeena  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
Blventde  Maeeum.  Rep.  Halp«m  ne^wr  tries 
to  eeU  tala  work,  tout  baa  painted  pcartralte  to 
aerv«  as  grand  prlxes  In  ebarlty  raOea.  As 
state  senator  be  used  to  paint  the  winners 
of  Cerebral  Palsy  raffles.  During  oite  TV  char- 
ity talkathon,  a  donation  of  as  mncfa  as 
$3500  was  offered  In  exchange  for  a  Halpern 
portrait. 

"I  like  to  express  myself  to  people  I  like 
and  who  I  know  wtntld  like  a  painting,"  says 
Hep.  Halpern.  Ttie  deUgbt  of  the  reetpteu.t  Is 
saScimt  recompense  to  1±ie  artist.  He  }ast 
wiafaea  be  had  time  to  do  many  more  por- 
tralta. 


FAILDRE  OP  THE  FCC  TO  ACT  IS 
COSTLY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST 

Mr.  OAIJTJTANATCTH  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Dzncex-l}  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  pctot  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
obiection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  time  now,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hotise  have  been  trjring  to 
get  some  action  by  the  FCC  to  resolve  the 
plight  of  the  small  businessman,  the  po- 
lice, and  other  users  of  two-way  radio 
who  are  desperately  in  need  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  frequency  spectrum  in 
order  to  be  able  to  effectively  use  their 
two-way  radios. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Activities  of  the  Regulatory 
Agencies,  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, heard  the  testimony  of  numerous 
small  businessmen  about  the  almost  un- 
believable congestion  on  their  radio 
channels  which  has  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  FCC  to  update  its  aDoca- 
tion  of  the  frequency  spectrum. 

This  problem  of  congestion  due  to  an 
inadequate  allocation  of  frequency  spec- 
trum which  the  small  bnsinessBoen  face 
Is  also  a  protdem  for  the  police  and  other 
tuers  of  two-way  radio.  In  view  of  the 
emphasis  jrfaced  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  safer 
streets  and  better  law  enforcement,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  be  aware 
of  how  critical  is  the  need  for  additional 
frequency  speetrwn  by  all  of  the  users 
t>i  two-way  radio. 

As  far  back  as  November  1965,  the 
pcrfice  eommtesloner  of  New  York  City 
wrote  the  PCC : 

Oui  need  for  additional  frequencies  Is 
most  urgent,  and  our  entire  program  for 
improved  law  orvfrtrf^mon^  i^  dependent 
upon  obtaining  acklltional  radio  frequencies. 

Pmmrant  to  my  request  for  fnfbrma- 
tion,  I  have  Just  recently  been  advised 
by  the  chiefs  of  police  of  many  rjtifg  that 
this  is  still  a  critical  problem  due  to  a 
lack  of  action  by  the  FCC.  For  example, 
Newark,  HJ.,  has  only  two  frequencies 
for  the  OK  of  Its  approximately  300 
radio-equipped  poHce  vehicles  and  only 
one  frequency  for  Its  125  walkie-talkies. 


This  means  that  all  of  ttae  taistnicUors 
fran  beadqaaiiets  to  as  Hiany  as  150 
veiii^es  must  go  out  on  one  message 
cfismiel  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  men 
in  those  150  vehicles  may  be  wafttn^  in 
line  to  reach  headquarters  with  equally 
a&  vital  information.  One  message  each 
way  to  each  vehicle  would  mean  300 
messages  in  60  minutes. 

The  Newark  Pirftce  Department  says 
that  it  needs  twice  as  many  frequency 
channels  as  it  has  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive police  communication  system  and  it 
cites  a  number  of  instances  where  the 
lack  of  available  frequencies  prevented 
its  men  from  carrying  out  their  assigned 
duties.  For  example,  police  dispatchers 
liave  been  delayed  in  giving  out  assign- 
ments and  the  assignments  have  backed 
up.  Field  personnel  frequently  could  not 
come  in  with  important  messages.  Ad- 
ministrative command  personnel  were 
hampered  in  getting  on  the  air  to  direct 
or  control  the  movement  or  deployment 
of  personnel  or  revise  tactical  operations. 
Field  personnel  in  the  outer  periphery 
of  the  city  were  unable  to  hear  if  the 
messages  were  befaig  transmitted  for 
want  of  mobile  relay  facilities.  Time  was 
kkst  because  simultaneous  transmission 
and  receiving  was  not  possible.  Imme- 
diate contact  with  other  law  enforce- 
ment or  local  agencies  was  hindered  by 
use  of  telephone  and  lack  of  an  inter- 
system  radio  network. 

The  Newark  poUce  chief  also  said: 

The  allocation  of  radio  frequencies  Is  a 
serious  problem  to  law  enforcement  because 
of  the  lack  of  available  frequencies. 

In  our  own  case,  even  during  normal  op- 
erations, we  are  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  frequencies.  It 
was  a  serloas  problem  dirrtng  the  recent  dls- 
tiH^ance  In  our  City  mad  the  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  reallocation  of  the  frequencies, 
particularly  to  those  larger  cities  who  have 
considerable  mobile  equipment  in  the  field. 

Look  at  Chicago's  problem.  According 
to  its  saperintendent  of  police,  it  has 
(Mily  29  frequencies  on  which  to  dispatch 
approximately  1,800  vehicles  and  keep  in 
contact  with  outside  agencies.  He  also 
r«X)rts  that  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  development  pro- 
gram involving  personal  radios.  The  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  having  a  radio  in  the 
police  car  to  receive  messages  from  po- 
licemen with  personal  radios  and  relay 
them  with  greater  power  to  headquar- 
ters. To  accomplish  this  win  require  13 
more  frequencies.  He  also  states  that  his 
department  feels  that  it  should  plan  for 
four-frequency  radios  for  the  field  forces 
instead  of  the  present  two-frequency 
radios  and  that  this  will  require  addi- 
tional frequencies.  Then  he  points  out: 

There  !•  also  the  neeeestty  for  information 
flow  to  the  beat  patrolmen.  It  seems  self- 
defeating  to  have  the  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  the  Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
type System  and  our  own  computer  fllea  and 
Ibeu  not  be  able  to  give  the  Information 
reeetred  via  these  devices  to  the  beat  pittrol- 
men  becanae  of  lack  of  aranable  transmis- 
sion time. 

No  wvnder  he  eoneludes: 

As  you  can  see,  the  Chicago  PoUee  Depart- 
ment, 88  many  other  depai  Iments,  has  a 
frcqaency  problem  and  lav  enforcement  can 
be  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
facBttles. 


A  letter  from  the  police  chief  of  Los 
Angles  Is  so  significaBt  that  I  Inchuie 
it  in  the  Rsooas  as  part  of  my  maaiks 
at  tills  potet: 

Cut  or  Los  AwnT^.ts.  Caut., 

August  23.  T587. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeix. 
House  of  Uepresentativea, 
WashfngtoTi,  D.C.: 

Your  letter  of  August  IS  makes  inquiry 
regarding  whether  or  not  **the  Los  Angeles 
Police  E>epartment  has  had  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  available  to  meet  normal 
needs,  as  well  as  emergency  needs."  Suc- 
cinctly, our  answer  Is  "No." 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
been  plagued  with  radio  frequency  shortage 
problems  over  the  past  decade.  The  sttustlon 
has  become  ever-more-acnte  since  the  Watts 
Riots  In  August  of  I96S. 

That  riotous  period  required  total  otUiBa- 
tlon  of  the  PoHce  Department's  radio  com- 
munications system  and  clearly  demonstrated 
that  additional  message  capacity  was  esaen- 
tlal  to  the  public  safety  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

As  one  specific  example  of  how  the  radio 
frequency  shortage  has  adversely  affected  ^- 
eratlons  of  the  Los  Ai>geles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  communtty  it  serves,  comtder 
otir  lack  of  a  much  needed  "Clty-wlde  ener- 
gency  frequency." 

Since  the  Watts  Riots,  It  has  been  apparent 
that  we  have  had  a  critical  and  imnedtate 
need  for  one  frequency  to  be  used  as  a  Clty- 
wlde  emergency  frequency.  Many  hvadreds 
of  hom^  of  staff  and  technical  thee  were 
spent  In  developing  Police  Department  plans 
leading  to  optimization  of  the  pottce  radio 
system.  Next,  the  City  of  Loe  Angeles  author- 
ized an  expenditure  at  several  hundreds  ol 
thonsands  of  doHars  to  purrtiase  new  multi- 
frequency  radios  for  an  patrol  cars.  These 
mnltl-freqtiency  radios  hare  bow  been  de- 
signed, puf chased  and  installed.  Each  patrol 
unit  now  has  a  radio  with  Imoaediate  ability 
to  switch  between  four  frequencies:  dlvl- 
Bhmal  frequency,  Clty-wlde  emergency  fre- 
quency, TskCtlcal  frequency  one,  and  Tactical 
frequency  two. 

However,  despite  repeated  studies  and  a 
frequency-sharing  request  to  the  Federal 
Comrmmlcatlons  CommlBSlon,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Pofice  Departynent  stiU  *«s  not  been  Mble 
to  activate  Hs  ptanned  City-wide  emergency 
frequently  hecause  of  a  tack  of  a  fretjuency 
which  can  be  assigned  to  that  use. 

In  19OT  correspondence  with  Congressman 
Corman,  Chief  Thad  Brown  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  stated :  "The  plight  of 
the  police  service  In  having  an  Ineufltetent 
portion  of  the  radio  spectmra  allotted  to 
their  essential  publlc-servlee  use  Is  known 
to  various  staff  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
m\mlcations  Commission.  Several  studies 
have  been  made;  others  are  In  progress — but 
the  dlfllculty  lies  In  the  fact  that  relief  is 
needed  now. 

"Most  certainly,  law  enforcement — and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  partic- 
tilar — would  be  appreciative  of  any  efforts 
you  might  expend  towards  making  available 
a  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum for  essential  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic safety  radio  communications." 

Chief  Brown  has  been  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Reddln  as  Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
PoHce  Department.  Chief  Reddln  vrould  like 
to  further  emphasize  the  above  remarks,  by 
stating  that  the  lack  of  radio  frequencies  for 
critical  public-safety  service  bias  become 
acute,  and  that  any  efforts  which  members  of 
Congress  might  assert  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem would  be  a  sei  vice  to  America's  public- 
safety  agencies  as  well  as  the  communities 
they  protect  and  serve. 

Thukas  Rcsdiw , 

Cftief  of  Police. 
IfoKL  A.  McQvowif. 

Deputy  Chief. 
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How  much  more  emphatic  can  the 
problem  be  made  than  Chief  MeQuown's 
statement  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  has  had  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  available  to  meet  normal 
needs,  as  well  as  emergency  needs.  He 
wrote: 
Succinctly,  our  answer  Is  "no." 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
been  plagued  with  radio  frequency  shortage 
problems  over  the  past  decade.  The  situation 
has  become  ever-more-acute  since  the  Watts 
riots  in  August  of  1066. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  coimtry,  the 
chief  of  police  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  said: 

I  am  concerned  with  .  .  .  the  fact  that 
apparently  no  remedy  U  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  may  correct  the  present  condl- 
tlona  caused  by  lack  of  frequencies.  To  an- 
swer your  queations,  we  do  not  have  sufiOcient 
radio  frequencies  to  meet  our  normal  needs. 
It  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  radio  space  Is  a  prob- 
lem, and  inadequate  contact  with  our  Police 
forces  and  other  helpful  forces.  This  did 
binder  our  efforts  during  the  civil  disturb- 
ances which  befell  our  city  recently. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Passaic.  N.J., 
has  written  me: 

We  are  indeed  dismayed  with  the  Police 
Radio  Service  and  the  fact  that  evidently  no 
plans  have  been  formulated  to  correct  the 
problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  frequencies. 
In  reply  to  your  inquiries,  in  our  opinion, 
there  are  not  enough  frequencies  available 
to  us  for  oxa  needs  to  be  met. 

Since  there  is  a  lack  of  radio  space,  the 
result  is  insufficient  communications  with 
our  forces,  police  and  aOtex.  We  felt  that 
this  reduced  our  efficiency  at  the  time  of  dls- 
turfoances  during  the  past  summer. 

The  commissioner  of  public  safety  of 
Moimt  Vernon,  N.Y.,  which  is  just  out- 
side New  York  City,  wrote: 

During  our  recent  disturbances  during 
July,  our  one  frequency  was  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  various  instances  where  a  shortage 
of  radio  space  hampered  ovir  men  in  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  duty  and  de- 
layed or  prevented  prompt  and  effective 
response  to  emergency  and  instantaneous 
disbursement  of  personnel  to  the  constantly 
changing  target  and  high  hazard  areas. 

Two  years  after  its  original  plea  to  the 
FCC  for  additional  frequencies,  the  police 
commissioner  of  New  York  City  reported 
to  me  that  the  problem  still  had  not  been 
solved.  He  said : 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
been  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  radio 
channels  for  some  time  and  has  been  ham- 
pered in  its  functions  not  only  during  pe- 
riods of  disorders  but  In  its  daily  operations. 

In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  all  of 
the  radio  channels  allocated  to  the  police 
services  are  saturated  and  this  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  recent  Federal  Communications 
Commission  study.  In  order  to  obtain  some 
relief  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  the  F.C.C.  rules  to  permit  us  tlie 
use  of  10  additional  frequencies  which  are 
allocated  to  the  Forestry-Conservation  Serv- 
ices. TTie  Commission  granted  our  request 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  aettvattng 
these  sorely  needed  channels.  We  have  be«i 
operating  with  only  8  jradlo  frequencies  f<w 
our  fleet  of  over  aaOO  police  vehicles,  as  well 
as  15  launches  and  6  helicopters  .  .  .  During 
peak  periods  In  order  to  reduce  the  backlog 
In  our  radio  dispatch  room.  It  frequently  was 
necessary  to  operate  on  a  one-way  basis  with 
the  cars  calling  in  their  reports  by  telephone 
Instead  of  by  radio.  No  doubt  the  10  addi- 
tional radio  channels  wlU  help  to  alleviate 
this  situation  but  we  still  will  be  operating 
an  exceaalve  munber  of  units  per  channel. 
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We  also  feel  tbat  every  oAeer  including 
the  foot  patrolman  stieuM  be  equipped  with 
a  miniature  two-way  radio  in  order  to  ntaln- 
tatn  essential  and  immediate  communlca- 
tion  at  all  times.  This  is  particularly  im- 
portant dnrlng  periods  of  ctvQ  disorders 
or  other  emergency  situations.  We  have  at 
present  560  of  the  persooal-type  radios  in 
use  operating  on  atx  IS  kc  spUt  frequencies. 
We  have  budgeted  tor  an  additional  1,100  of 
these  units.  Obviously,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  more  radio  channels  and  repeater  sybtems 
to  acconunodate  this  needed  coverage. 

With  regard  to  particular  problems  during 
disorders.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  numer- 
ous mobile  and  i>ortable  radios  in  the 
Brooklyn  area  on  the  same  radio  channel 
as  other  units  operating  In  the  Harlem  area. 
This  created  probleoas  of  mutual  interfer- 
ence and  hmited  communications. 

As  you  know  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  under  study  the  feasibility 
of  shared  use  of  VHF-TV  channels  and  the 
possibility  of  reallocating  some  of  the  UHF- 
TV  channels  to  other  services  such  as  Public 
Safety.  We  feel  that  In  major  metropolitan 
areas,  the  latter  course  of  action  is  one 
logical  solution  Inasmuch  as  hiindreds  of 
additional  radio  channels  are  required,  not 
Mily  for  present  systems  but  to  Implement 
new  systems  and  new  concepts  which  are 
being  developed  to  assist  law  enforcement 
in  Its  fight  against  Inmeatlug  crime  and 
lawlessness. 

We  are  anxiously  awaittng  the  F.C.C.  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  providing  additional 
radio  spectrum  to  the  poMce  services  and 
as  soon  as  more  channels  are  allocated  we 
Intend  to  apply  for  many  more  frequencies. 
Additional  frequencies  also  will  be  required 
to  change  from  a  simplex  to  a  duplex  mode 
of  operation  which  will  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  such  new  techniques  as  mobUe 
teleprinters  and  computerized  dispatch  of 
police  vehlrtes.  New  York  City  has  ear- 
marked considerable  funds  for  the  modern- 
ization and  Improvement  of  Its  communica- 
tions facilities  and  one  of  the  major  limita- 
tions Is  the  critical  shortage  of  radio 
channels. 

Note  that  he  said: 

Hundreds  of  additional  radio  channels  are 
required — 

Not  just  the  20  pairs  provided  by  the 
splitting  of  the  channels  in  the  450  mega- 
cycle band. 

In  Washington.  D.C..  according  to  the 
Chief  of  Police,  even  the  incident  of  a 
group  of  dlsorderiy  Juveniles  who  threw 
missiles  through  store  windows  caused 
the  following  result: 

For  several  honrs  during  this  episode,  the 
radio  channel  of  operation  for  the  affected 
area  was  taxed  to  lt«  full  capacity.  The  radio 
frequency  shortage  in  the  metropofltan  area 
has  been  recognised  for  the  past  five  years, 
eepeciaUy  in  the  radio  frequendee  allocated 
to  public  safety. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  in  order 
to  expand  its  communicationfi  system  to 
pnmde  centralised  radio  oommunieatiati 
with  all  the  patrolmen  and  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  In  moMle  units  for  the 
next  7  years,  his  department  needed  four 
additional  radio  frequencies  and  there 
were  no  poQce  frequencies  available  In 
the  area  for  his  department  to  use. 

Even  the  city  <^  CambrMse,  Md.,  Is 
sorely  trouUed  by  too  many  radio  users 
on  the  same  channel  and  its  chief  of 
police  advised  the  FCC  recently: 

For  the  past  two  or  three  months  our  radio 
transnxtSBlons  are  being  blocked  out  by  a 
radio  belonging  to  the  Prince  Oeorges  County 
Police  located  at  Seat  Pleasant,  Maryland. 
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Their  call  letters  are  KOC74B  on  same  tre- 
quency  as  our  dapartOMOt  XSS.M.  Ovzlng  the 
i«osntttottranMaw«lui<hsi9ln  Oamferklge, 
Maryland  tt  was  very  dUOevK  to  kaap  cr  get 
In  tovch  with  oar  cans  and  aasn  by  radto  due 
to  the  tnterterenes  troaa  station  KOCTtf. 

X  bave  also  been  In  too^  with  the  City 
Police  SastOD,  Maryland  axul  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  PoUce,  New  Jersey  who  is  on 
the  same  frequency  1M.9S  and  who  Is  also 
having  trouble  with  th^r  transBVtsslon  being 
bkx;ked  by  the  statton  KOCVtQ. 

The  police  chief  of  Arlington  Cmuxty, 
Va..  has  said  in  a  letter: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  yon  In  response 
to  a  plea  for  additional  frequency  space  to 
help  the  present  communications  problem 
confronting  us,  and  alleviate  future  fre- 
quency congestion  that  could  curtail  our  re- 
sponsfbtlltlee  dealing  with  pabhc  safety. 

as  our  p<dice  department  grows,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  present  alloeatton  of  radio 
space  will  not  be  sufficient  for  future  police 
operations  in  this  Metropolitan  area.  Aliso  we 
have  already  felt  the  need  for  the  allocation 
of  more  frequency  space  to  our  community. 

In  order  to  combat  crime  in  our  everyday 
work,  and  allow  effective  response  to  emer- 
gencies, such  as  controlling  violence  which 
has  beset  our  major  urban  areas,  it  Is  im- 
perative tbat  radio  communications  are  in- 
stantly available  to  each  and  everyone  of  our 
men.  Insufficient  radio  spectrum  to  do  this 
job  headlines  the  police  radio  oommunlca- 
tions  iHTOblents. 

I  also  received  a  very  fine  statement  of 
the  proUem  from  the  chief  of  police  of 
Ecorse,  Mich.: 

During  the  recent  dvil  disorders  In  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Area,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  many  new  problenu.  Hovever,  I 
believe  the  biggest  problem  of  all  was  the 
lack  of  proper  commi  i  irtrattoos.  We  foond 
that  even  though  we  received  assistance 
from  surrounding  police  departments  in  the 
way  of  mempower  and  cars,  we  were  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  communications  with  these 
same  men  aiKl  cars.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  did  make  good  use  of  the  tele- 
phone and  portable  radio  birt  this  was  expen- 
sive, very  inconvenient,  and  time  c<m- 
suming — time  being  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance tn  this  type  of  situation.  A  delay  in 
Flaying  a  message  could  mean  Oie  loss  ot  Me 
or  property. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  believe  that  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  to  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  set  aside  more  radio  spec- 
trum for  all  law  enfwcement  agencies. 

Similarly,  the  inspector  of  police  in 
Flint.  Mich.,  advised  me: 

Your  letter  of  August  16,  1967,  came  at  a 
very  opportune  time  as  we.  Command  Offi- 
cers of  the  Flint  Police  Department,  believe 
that  more  radio  space  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  Police  Agencies.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering a  request  to  the  Federal  Coramu- 
nleations  Co(nmlssi<m  for  additional  fre- 
quency assignment  to  handle  normal  opera- 
tions which  have  Increased  rapidly  in  the 
last  several  years.  With  the  oompletton  of 
L.EJ.N.  (Law  Enforcement  Information  Net- 
work) and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  addlttonal  radto  traffic  Is  anticipated. 

This  is  not  a  problem  limited  to  New 
Tort:,  Washington,  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
and  oCher  big  city  areas,  however.  The 
need,  in  the  near  future,  for  additional 
frequency  spectrum  is  also  resorted  by 
the  chief  of  poliee  in  Tucson.  Aria.: 

We  just  recently  received  authorization  for 
two  additional  radio  frequencies,  giving  us  a 
total  of  four.  Tb»tm  four  fraqiaenclea  will 
carry   us   for   approximately   two   to   ttaiee 
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Th«  CongresamAii  k<w  nev«r  p&lnted  com- 
merelally.  Though  IM  coatlnues  to  laolst  be 
Is  only  an  amateur,  his  work  lAvaxlabiy  Un- 
pceaaes  the  crlttca.  When  he  waa  a  state  sen- 
ator, bis  pAlattn^  were  exhibited  at  varlious 
tiBiea  at  Grand  Central  Oallertea.  tbe  New 
Todc  Oty  Golden  Jubilee,  tbe  Gortz  Art 
Show,  the  QtMena  Botanical  Gardens,  and 
Blv«nMe  Ifuaeum.  Rep.  Halpem  never  tries 
to  aell  his  wckIc,  but  baa  painted  portraits  to 
serve  as  grand  prizes  in  charity  raOea.  As 
state  senator  he  used  to  paint  the  winners 
of  Cerebral  Palsy  raffles.  During  one  TV  char- 
ity taljkatbon,  a  donation  of  as  mach  as 
$3S00  waa  oSered  in  esctaange  tot  a  Halpern 
portrait. 

"I  Ulce  to  express  mys^f  to  people  I  tUce 
and  who  I  know  would  like  a  p>alntlng,"  says 
Kep.  Halpem.  The  deilgbt  of  tbe  reaiptent  Is 
sufflctent  recompense  to  tbe  artist.  He  yvist 
wlstaea  he  had  time  to  do  many  more  por- 
trait*. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  FCC  TO  ACT  IS 
COSTLY  TO  THE  PUBLIC  INTER- 
EST 

Mr.  GALIFIANAE^IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  DmezLLl  may 
e^itend  his  remarks  at  this  point  to  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  quite 
some  time  now,  I  and  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  have  been  trying  to 
get  some  action  by  the  FCC  to  resolve  the 
plight  of  the  small  businessman,  the  po- 
lice, and  other  users  of  two-way  radio 
who  are  desperately  in  need  of  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  frequency  spectrum  in 
OTder  to  be  able  to  effectively  use  their 
two-way  radios. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Activities  of  the  Regulatory 
Agencies,  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, heard  the  testimony  of  numerous 
small  businessmen  about  the  almost  un- 
believable congestion  on  their  radio 
channels  which  has  resulted  from  the 
failure  of  the  FCC  to  update  its  alloca- 
tion of  the  frequency  spectnun. 

This  problem  of  congestion  due  to  an 
inadequate  allocation  of  frequency  spec- 
trum which  tbe  small  businessmen  face 
is  also  a  problem  for  the  police  and  other 
users  of  two-way  radio.  In  view  of  the 
emphasis  placed  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Congress  on  the  need  for  safer 
streets  and  better  law  enforcement,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  be  aware 
of  bow  critical  is  the  need  for  additional 
frequency  spectrum  by  all  of  the  users 
of  two-way  radio. 

As  far  taeck  as  November  1965,  the 
poHce  commissioner  of  New  York  City 
wrote  the  PCC: 

Our  need  for  additional  frequencies  Is 
most  urgent,  and  our  entire  program  for 
Improved  law  enforcement  Is  depeiulent 
upon  obtaining  additional  radio  frequencies. 

Pursuant  to  my  request  for  Informa- 
tion, I  have  just  recently  been  advised 
by  the  chiefs  of  police  of  many  cities  that 
tills  Is  stm  a  critical  i»-obIem  due  to  a 
lack  ol  action  by  the  FCC.  For  example, 
Newark,  NJ.,  Yiaz  only  two  frequencies 
lor  tbe  OBe  of  its  approxlraatety  300 
radio-equipped  poHee  vehietes  and  only 
one  frequency  for  its  125  walkie-talkies. 


This  means  that  all  of  ibe  instructions 
fran  headciiiarters  to  as  many  as  150 
ve9iides  must  go  out  en  one  message 
channel  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  men 
In  those  150  vehicles  may  be  watting  in 
line  to  reach  headquarters  with  equally 
as  vital  infonxiation.  One  message  each 
way  to  each  veliicle  would  mean  300 
messa^s  in  60  minutes. 

The  Newark  Prtice  Department  says 
that  it  needs  twice  as  many  frequency 
channels  as  it  has  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive ponce  communication  system  and  it 
cites  a  numtier  of  instances  where  the 
lack  of  availat^  frequencies  prevented 
its  men  from  carrying  out  their  assigned 
duties.  For  exampie,  police  dispatchers 
have  been  driaj^ed  in  giving  out  assign- 
ments and  the  assignments  have  backed 
up.  Field  personnel  frequently  could  not 
come  in  with  important  messages.  Ad- 
ministrative command  personnel  were 
hampered  in  getting  on  tlie  air  to  direct 
or  control  tlie  movemoit  or  deployment 
of  personnel  or  revise  tactical  operations. 
Field  personnel  in  the  outer  periphery 
of  the  city  were  xmable  to  hear  if  the 
messages  were  being  transmitted  for 
want  of  mobile  relay  facilities.  Time  was 
lost  because  simultaneous  transmission 
and  receiving  was  not  possible.  Imme- 
diate contact  with  ottier  law  enforce- 
ment or  local  agencies  was  hindered  by 
use  of  telephone  and  lack  of  an  inter- 
system  radio  network. 

The  Newark  police  cliief  also  said: 

The  allocation  of  radio  frequencies  Is  a 
serious  problem  to  law  enforcement  because 
of  tbe  lack  of  available  frequencies. 

In  our  own  case,  even  during  normal  op- 
erations, we  are  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  frequencies.  It 
was  a  serions  problem  daring  the  recent  dis- 
turbance in  our  City  and  tbe  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  reallocation  of  the  frequencies, 
particularly  to  those  larger  cities  who  have 
considerable  mobile  equipment  In  the  field. 

Look  at  Chicago's  problem.  According 
to  its  sopertntendent  of  police,  it  has 
only  29  frequencies  on  wMch  to  dispatch 
approximatdy  1,800  vehicles  and  keep  in 
contact  with  outside  agencies.  He  also 
reports  that  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment is  engaged  in  a  development  pro- 
gram inw>lvlng  personal  radios.  The  pro- 
gram is  based  upon  having  a  radio  in  the 
poBce  car  to  rece+ve  messages  from  po- 
licemen with  personal  radios  and  relay 
them  with  greater  power  to  headquar- 
ters. To  accomplish  this  will  require  13 
more  frequencies.  He  also  states  that  his 
department  feels  that  it  should  plan  for 
four-frequency  radios  for  the  field  forces 
instead  of  the  present  two-frequency 
radios  and  that  this  will  require  addi- 
tional frequencies.  Thai  he  points  out: 

There  la  also  the  nacaastty  for  information 
flow  to  the  beat  patrolmen.  It  seems  self- 
defeating  to  have  tbe  National  Crime  In- 
formation Center,  the  Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
type System  and  our  own  computer  flies  and 
then  not  be  aWe  to  gtve  the  Information 
reeetred  vta  these  devices  to  the  beat  patrol- 
men becanse  of  faK^  of  araflaUe  transmis- 
sion time. 

No  wonder  be  eonchides: 

As  you  can  see,  the  Chicago  PoUce  Depart- 
ment, 88  many  other  departments,  has  a 
fteqneiicy  problem  and  law  ezifui  cement  can 
be  serlonsiy  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
fkcOIUea. 


A  letter  from  the  police  chief  of  Los 
Angles  is  ao  slgniflcaiit  that  I  include 
it  in  the  RaoniB  as  part  of  my  remarks 
at  tills  pofRt: 

CiXT  or  Lob  Amokt.im,  Caut., 

Augiist  Z3.  tser. 

Hon.  John  D.  Dimoeu., 
House  oj  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Tour  letter  of  August  16  makes  inquiry 
regarding  whether  or  not  "the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  has  had  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  available  to  meet  normal 
needs,  as  well  as  emergency  needs."  Suc- 
cinctly, our  answer  Is  "No." 

Tbe  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
been  plagued  with  radio  frequency  shortage 
problems  over  the  past  decade.  The  sttnatlon 
has  become  ever-more-actite  since  the  Watts 
Riots  in  August  of  1965. 

That  riotous  period  required  total  trtUiza- 
tlon  of  the  Pottce  Department's  radio  eom- 
ntunlcatlons  system  and  clearly  demonstrated 
that  additional  message  capacity  was  essen- 
tial to  the  pubHc  safety  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

As  one  specific  example  of  how  the  radio 
frequency  shortage  has  adversely  affected  op- 
erations of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  comnnmtty  It  serves,  cMielder 
our  lack  of  a  much  needed  "Clty-wlde  emer- 
gency frequency." 

Since  the  Watts  Riots.  It  haa  been  apparent 
that  we  have  had  a  critical  and  immediate 
need  for  one  frequency  to  be  used  as  a  City- 
wide  emergency  frequency.  Many  hundreds 
of  hours  of  staff  and  technical  time  were 
spent  in  developing  Police  Department  plans 
leading  to  optimization  of  the  poUce  radio 
system.  Next,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  atrtbor- 
Ized  an  expendtture  oC  several  hundreds  of 
thonsands  of  doHars  to  pun^ase  new  multl- 
freqnency  radios  for  an  partrol  cars.  These 
Hraltl-frequency  radios  har»e  bow  been  de- 
signed, ptrrehased  and  Installed.  Each  patrol 
unit  now  has  a  radio  with  immediate  ability 
to  switch  between  four  frequencies:  divi- 
stoaal  freqwency,  Clty-wlde  emergency  fre- 
quency, Tactical  frequency  one.  and  Tactical 
frequency  two. 

However,  despite  repeated  studies  and  a 
frequency-sharing  request  to  the  Federal 
CommTmlcations  Commission,  the  Los  Ange- 
les PoHee  Department  gtitt  hma  not  been  able 
to  actiwte  its  planned  City-wide  emert/ency 
frequently  because  of  a  tack  of  a  frequency 
which  can  be  assigned   to  that  use. 

In  19W  correspondence  with  Congressman 
Gorman,  Chief  Thad  Brown  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  stated :  "The  plight  of 
the  police  service  In  having  an  Ineuffident 
portion  of  the  radio  spectrum  allotted  to 
their  essential  public-service  use  le  known 
to  various  staff  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
mimlcatlons  Commission.  Several  studies 
have  been  made;  others  are  In  progress — but 
the  difficulty  lies  In  the  fact  that  relief  is 
needed  now. 

"Most  certainly,  law  enforcement — and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Dejrartment  In  partic- 
ular— ^would  be  appreciative  of  any  efforts 
you  might  expend  towards  making  available 
a  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  radio  spec- 
trum for  essential  law  enforcement  and  pub- 
lic safety  radio  communications." 

Chief  Brown  has  been  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Reddln  as  Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department.  Chief  Reddln  would  like 
to  further  emphasize  the  above  remarks,  by 
stating  that  the  lack  of  radio  frequencies  for 
critical  public-safety  service  has  become 
acute,  and  that  any  efforts  which  members  of 
Congress  might  assert  in  solving  the  prob- 
lem wotild  be  a  service  to  America's  public- 
safety  agencies  aa  well  as  the  communities 
they  protect  and  serve. 

Troicas  Reodht, 

Chief  of  Police. 

HOKL  A.  MCQVUWM, 

Deputy  Chief. 
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How  mudi  more  emirtiatic  can  ttie 
problem  be  made  than  Chief  MeQuown's 
statement  in  reply  to  an  Inquiry  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department  has  had  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  available  to  meet  normal 
needs,  as  well  as  emergency  needs.  He 
wrote: 

Succinctly,  our  answer  Is  "no." 
The  Los  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
been  plagued  with  radio  frequency  shortage 
problems  over  the  past  decade.  The  situation 
has  become  ever-more-acute  since  the  Watts 
riots  in  Axigust  of  1M6. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  country,  the 
chief  of  police  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  said: 

I  am  concerned  with  .  .  .  the  fact  that 
apparently  no  remedy  Is  in  the  foreseeable 
future  that  may  correct  the  present  condi- 
tions caused  by  lack  of  frequencies.  To  an- 
swer your  queatlons,  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
radio  frequencies  to  meet  our  normal  needs. 
It  is  a  fact  that  lack  of  radio  space  Is  a  prob- 
lem., and  Inadequate  contact  with  our  Police 
forces  and  other  helpful  forces.  This  did 
hinder  our  efforts  during  ttje  dvll  disturb- 
ances which  befell  our  city  recently. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Passaic,  N.J., 
has  written  me: 

We  are  Indeed  dismayed  with  tbe  Police 
Radio  Service  and  the  fact  that  evidently  no 
plans  have  been  formulated  to  correct  the 
problems  cavMed  by  tbe  lack  of  frequencies. 
In  reply  to  your  Inquiries,  In  our  opinion, 
there  are  not  enough  frequencies  available 
to  us  for  our  needs  to  be  met. 

Since  there  is  a  lack  of  radio  space,  the 
resiilt  Is  Insufficient  communications  with 
our  foroes,  police  and  otho'.  We  felt  that 
this  reduced  our  efficiency  at  the  time  of  dis- 
turbances during  the  past  summer. 

The  commissioner  of  public  safety  of 
Moimt  Vernon,  N.Y.,  which  is  just  out- 
side New  York  City,  wrote: 

During  our  recent  dlsttirbances  during 
July,  our  cKie  frequency  was  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  various  Instances  where  a  shortage 
of  radio  space  hampered  our  men  In  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  duty  and  de- 
layed or  prevented  prompt  and  effective 
response  to  emergency  and  Instantaneous 
dlsbxirsement  of  personnel  to  the  constantly 
changing  target  and  high  hazard  areas. 

Two  years  after  its  original  plea  to  the 
PCC  for  additional  frequencies,  the  iwlice 
commissioner  of  New  York  City  reported 
to  me  that  the  problem  still  had  not  been 
solved.  He  said: 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
been  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  radio 
channels  for  some  time  and  has  been  ham- 
pered In  its  functions  not  only  during  pe- 
riods of  disorders  but  in  its  daily  operations. 

In  the  New  York  Metropolitan  area  all  of 
the  radio  channels  allocated  to  the  police 
services  are  saturated  and  this  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  recent  Federal  Communications 
Commission  study.  In  order  to  obtain  some 
relief  it  was  neceasary  for  us  to  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  the  F.C.C.  rules  to  permit  ua  the 
use  of  10  additional  frequencies  which  are 
allocated  to  the  Forestry-Conservation  Serv- 
ices. The  Commission  granted  our  request 
and  we  are  now  in  the  process  of  activating 
these  sorely  needed  channels.  We  have  been 
oi>eratlng  with  only  8  radio  frequencies  for 
our  fleet  of  over  2300  police  vehicies,  as  well 
as  15  launches  and  5  helicopters  .  .  .  During 
peak  periods  in  order  to  reduce  the  backlog 
In  our  radio  dispatch  room,  it  frequently  was 
necessary  to  operate  on  a  one-way  basis  with 
the  cars  calling  in  their  repot  ts  by  telephone 
Instead  of  by  radio.  No  doubt  the  10  addi- 
tional radio  channels  will  help  to  alleviate 
this  situation  but  w«  still  will  be  operating 
an  excessive  number  of  untts  per  channel. 
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We  alK)  feel  tbat  every  oAoer  Including 
tbe  foot  patrolman  slicuk!  be  equipped  with 
a  miniature  two-way  radio  In  order  to  main- 
tain essential  and  innnedlate  commxcoica- 
MoD.  at  all  times.  This  ts  parttcularty  Im- 
portsnt  during  periods  of  ctvO  disorders 
or  other  emergency  sltuatlona.  We  have  at 
present  560  of  the  persotxal-type  radios  In 
use  operating  on  six  15  kc  qjht  frequencies. 
We  bave  budgeted  for  an  additional  1.700  of 
these  Tinlts.  ObWwaly,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  vattte  radio  cbannrts  and  repeater  systems 
to  accommodate  this  needed  coverage. 

With  regard  to  particular  problems  during 
disorders.  It  was  necessary  to  operate  nuB>er- 
ous  mobile  and  portable  radios  In  the 
Brooklyn  area  on  the  same  radio  channel 
as  o*ber  tinlts  operating  In  the  Harlem  area. 
This  (veated  problenas  of  mutual  Interfer- 
ence and  limited  communications. 

As  you  know  the  Federal  CtwnmunlcaticBis 
Commission  has  under  study  the  feasibility 
of  shared  xise  of  VHF-TV  channels  and  the 
possibility  of  reallocating  some  of  the  UHT- 
TV  channels  to  other  services  such  as  Public 
Safety.  We  feel  that  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  the  latter  course  of  action  is  one 
logical  solution  Inasmuch  as  hvmdreds  of 
additional  radio  channels  are  required,  not 
cmly  for  present  systems  but  to  implement 
new  systems  and  new  concepts  which  are 
being  developed  to  assist  law  enforcement 
In  its  fight  against  Increasing  crime  and 
lawlessness. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  F.C.C.  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  providing  additional 
radio  spectrum  to  the  police  services  and 
as  soon  as  more  channels  are  allocated  we 
Intend  to  apply  for  many  more  frequencies. 
Additional  frequencies  also  will  be  required 
to  change  from  a  simplex  to  a  duplex  mode 
of  operation  which  will  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  such  new  techniques  as  mobUe 
teleprinters  and  computerized  dispatch  of 
police  vehicles.  New  York  City  has  ear- 
marked considerable  funds  for  the  modern- 
ization and  Improvement  of  Its  conMnunlca- 
tions  facilities  and  one  of  the  major  limita- 
tions is  the  critical  shortage  of  radio 
channels. 

Note  that  he  said: 

Hundreds  of  additional  radio  channels  are 
required — 

Not  just  the  20  pairs  provided  by  the 
splitting  of  the  channels  in  the  450  mega- 
cycle band. 

In  Washington,  D.C.,  according  to  the 
Ctiief  of  Police,  even  the  incident  of  a 
group  of  disorderly  Juveniles  who  threw 
missiles  through  store  windows  caused 
the  following  result: 

For  several  hours  during  this  episode,  the 
radio  flannel  of  operation  for  tlie  affeeted 
area  was  taxed  to  Its  full  capacity.  Tbe  radio 
frequ«icy  shortage  in  the  metropolitan  area 
has  been  recognized  for  the  past  five  years, 
eepeclaDy  in  the  radio  frequencies  allocated 
to  public  safety. 

He  went  on  to  point  out  that  in  order 
to  expand  its  communications  sjfstem  to 
provide  centralized  radio  oommunieation 
with  all  the  patn^men  and  to  take  care 
of  the  increase  hi  mobile  units  for  the 
next  7  years,  his  department  needed  four 
additional  radio  frequencies  and  there 
were  no  poHce  frequencies  available  in 
the  area  for  his  department  to  use. 

Even  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  is 
sorely  troubled  by  too  many  radio  users 
on  the  same  channel  and  its  ^lief  of 
police  advised  the  PCC  recently: 

For  the  past  two  or  three  months  our  radio 
transmissions  are  being  blocked  out  by  a 
radio  belonging  to  the  Prince  Oeorgee  County 
PcMca  located  at  Seat  Fleaaant.  Maryland. 


Their  can  Miters  are  KOC74B  on  aama  fre- 
quency am  oar  ctapertaient  IMjK.  Doting  the 
iMcnt  Hot  trouble  w«  aa«  hOT*  in  OudrUtge. 
Maryland  tt  waa  vary  dlffiiaiU  to  kosp  or  get 
In  touch  with  oar  c*t%  and  aen  by  radio  due 
to  the  Utterferenee  from  ituAHm.  KCKTMS. 

I  bave  also  been  In  tooefa  with  the  City 
Police  Sastoo,  Maryland  and  the  Garden 
State  Parkway  PoHce,  New  Jersey  wtoo  Is  on 
the  same  frequency  164.96  and  who  Is  also 
having  trouble  with  their  tranamteslon  being 
Mocked  by  tbe  station  KtKTMe. 

The  p(dice  chief  of  Arlington  County, 
Va..  has  said  in  a  letter: 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  yon  In  response 
to  a  plea  for  additional  freqxiency  space  to 
help  the  present  communications  problem 
confronting  vts,  and  alleviate  future  fre- 
quency congestion  that  could  curtail  our  re- 
sponslWlltleB  dealing  with  pabHc  safety. 

As  our  police  departmesit  growa.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  tbe  present  aUoeatlOD  of  radio 
space  wiU  not  be  sufficlMit  for  future  poUce 
operations  in  this  UetropoUtan  area.  Also  we 
have  already  felt  the  need  for  the  allocation 
of  more  frequency  space  to  our  community. 

In  order  to  combat  crime  In  our  everyday 
work,  and  allow  effective  response  to  emer- 
gencies, such  as  controlling  violence  which 
has  beset  our  major  urban  areas,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  radio  conumuLications  are  In- 
stanUy  available  to  each  and  everyone  of  our 
ynon  Insufficient  radio  spectrum  to  do  this 
Job  headlines  tbe  poiice  radio  communica- 
tions problems. 

I  also  received  a  very  fine  statement  of 
the  problem  from  the  chief  of  police  of 
Ecorse,  Mich.: 

During  the  recent  civil  dlaordecs  In  the 
Detroit  MetropoUtan  Area,  we  were  con- 
fronted  vrtth  many  new  problons.  However.  I 
believe  the  biggest  problem  of  aU  wsa  the 
lack  of  proper  communlcattoos.  We  foond 
that  even  though  we  received  assistance 
from  surrounding  police  departmwita  in  the 
way  of  manpower  ai>d  cJtfs,  we  were  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  communications  wttii  ttieee 
same  m«i  and  cars.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  did  make  good  use  of  tbe  tele- 
phone and  portable  radio  but  this  was  expen- 
sive, very  Inconvenient,  and  time  con- 
suming— time  being  of  tbe  utmost  Impor- 
tance in  this  type  of  situation.  A  delay  In 
relaying  a  message  could  mean  the  k>n  of  life 
or  property. 


I  believe  that  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  set  aside  more  radio  ^>ec- 
trum  for  aU  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Similarly,  the  inspector  cA  police  in 
Flint,  Mich.,  advised  me: 

Your  letter  of  August  IS,  1967,  came  at  a 
very  opportune  time  as  we.  Command  Offi- 
cers of  the  FUnt  PoUce  Department,  believe 
tbat  more  radio  space  must  be  made  avail- 
able for  Police  Agtencies.  We  have  been  con- 
sidering a  request  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  for  additional  fre- 
quency assignment  to  handle  normal  opera- 
tions which  have  Increased  rapidly  In  the 
last  several  years.  With  the  ooix4>letlon  of 
L.EJ.N.  (Law  Enforcement  Information  Net- 
work) and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  ad<fltloBaI  radio  trsAc  Is  anticipated. 

This  is  not  a  problem  limited  to  New 
York,  Washington,  CSilcago,  Los  Angries, 
and  other  big  city  areas,  however.  Ilie 
need,  in  the  near  future,  for  additional 
frequent  spectrum  is  also  reported  by 
the  chief  of  poliee  in  Tucson.  Aria.: 

We  Juat  reoentty  lecetved  authorlzatlcm  for 
two  additional  radio  frequencies,  giving  us  a 
totid  of  four.  Thnait  four  frequencies  will 
carry   vis    for   approximately   two   to   ttiree 
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years,  at  which  time  we  will  have  to  Increase 
our  frequencies,  due  to  the  growth  of  the 
community  and  the  servlcee  we  must  render. 
I  might  add  that  the  securing  of  theee  two 
additional  frequencies  was  only  accom- 
plished after  a  great  deal  of  extremely  hard 
work  on  the  part  of  the  city's  CommMiitati 
tlon  Superintendent.  In  obta^ilng  these 
frequencies  we  were  also  infoimed  that  the 
future  was  quite  IMeak  erf  obtaining  addi- 
tional frequendee  for  cmr  needs. 

If  law  enforcement  agencies  are  to  render 
the  Instantaneoxis  services  necessary  to  the 
constituents  we  must  have  sufficient  radio 
spectrvun  space  set  aside  so  that  future  ex- 
pansion will  not  be  restricted. 

Note  particularly  his  statement  that 
the  frequencies  which  they  have  Just  ob- 
tained will  only  carry  them  for  approxi- 
mately 2  or  3  years  at  which  time  they 
would  have  to  increase  their  frequencies 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  community  and 
the  services  that  they  must  render,  and 
they  have  been  advised  that  the  future 
was  quite  bleak  for  obtaining  these  fre- 
quencies. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Houston,  Tex., 
has  said : 

Degradation  of  our  radio  communications, 
due  to  the  lack  of  compatable  frequencies, 
coupled  with  the  close  geographical  reassign- 
ment of  frequencies,  cause  serious  interfer- 
ence problems.  During  recent  acts  of  violence 
In  our  city.  Interference  from  five  other  cities 
was  noted,  some  of  which  were  as  far  away 
as  two  hundred  miles.  Radio  communications 
assisted  materially  In  containing  the  violence, 
however,  the  above  mentioned  communica- 
tions problems  could  have  severely  handi- 
capped our  efforts  had  this  violence  been 
allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 

The  situation  that  confronts  us  In  the  pol- 
ice communications  field  can  be  summarized 
very  simply.  The  effectiveness  o(  poUce  work 
la  directly  dependent  upon  the  communica- 
tions backbone  available  to  the  department 
and  ofBcials  involved.  If  we  have  a  good  sys- 
tem, the  likelihood  of  public  Interest  being 
protected  Is  Increased.  As  poptUation  grows 
in  our  area,  as  automobile  usage,  criminal 
activities  and  so  forth  continue  to  grow,  de- 
mands on  our  police  officials  and  on  their 
radio  systems  will  continue  to  Increase,  and 
their  Jobs  will  be  increasingly  difficult.  There 
are  already  serious  frequency  shortages  In  the 
police  field.  In  the  Houston  area  we  are  al- 
ready having  trouble  finding  compatible  fre- 
quencies for  our  police  needs.  It  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  we  be  concerned  at  this  time 
with  these  radio  needs,  not  only  in  terms  of 
present,  but  over  the  next  decade. 

A  memorandimi  from  the  police  de- 
partment of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  reports  that 
they  were  imable  to  obtain  FCC  permis- 
sion to  construct  and  use  a  public  emer- 
gency radio  call  box  which  wsts  to  be 
erected  on  the  highway  at  locations  far 
removed  from  the  police  telephone  cable 
and  used  to  transmit  emergency  mes- 
sages. 

The  interference  situation  is  the  same 
in  Toungstown,  Ohio,  according  to  its 
chief  of  police : 

Otir  present  radio  spectrum  Is  not  siifflclent 
as  we  are  receiving  Interference  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Penna.,  which  Is  located  70  miles 
from  our  city.  We  also  receive  Interference 
at  our  base  station  from  the  local  radio  and 
television  stations. 

We  plan  to  Install  a  new  radio  system  in 
the  department  which  will  Include  more 
channels  to  Increase  our  mobile  units.  There- 
fore, we  will  require  more  radio  space  for  the 
new  system? 

The  chief  of  police  of  Oreensboro. 
N.C.,  reports: 


At  the  present  time,  we  are  trying  to  find 
two  clear  channels  on  which  we  could  install 
a  command  net  operation  In  a  mobile  repeat 
fashion.  This  type  system  wotUd  enable  us  to 
set  up  a  temporary  command  poet  at  most 
any  location  and  be  able  to  communicate 
with  all  personnel  within  the  area  which 
have  radios  on  the  specific  channel.  However, 
due  to  the  congestion  and  shortage  of  fre- 
quencies In  the  land  mobile  service  and  spe- 
cifically In  the  PoUce-PubUc  Safety  Radio 
Service  frequencies  aUocatlon,  we  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  a  recommendation  from 
the  coordinator  for  the  police  frequency  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  rapid  increase  in  police  commu- 
nications and  the  resulting  need  for  ad- 
ditional frequency  spectrum  is  factually 
stated  by  the  Minneapolis  superintend- 
ent of  police : 

With  calls  for  police  service  going  up  rapid- 
ly in  Minneapolis  from  130,000  in  1964,  141,- 
000  in  1965  and  157,000  In  1966  we  wlU  have 
to  expand  from  our  present  two  nets  to 
three  and  later  to  four.  This  will  take  addi- 
tional frequencies  and  space  on  the  spectrum. 

From  the  chief  of  police  of  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  I  have  received  the  following  com- 
ment of  concern: 

We  are  concerned  with  the  radio  fre- 
quencies  allocation   as   a   whole. 

At  the  present  time  we  share  oxir  local 
channel  with  the  City  of  Pontiac,  Michigan 
and  with  all  the  suburban  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  nu- 
nols.  This  situation  creates  considerable 
Interference  problems  to  our  own  local  radio 
traffic. 

The  chief  of  police  of  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
reports  that — 

The  Phoenix  Police  Department  was  for- 
tunate to  obtain  6  radio  frequencies  In  1964, 
the  last  tn  the  area  that  were  compatible 
with  multi-frequency  operation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

With  the  normal  growth  of  Phoenix,  addi- 
tional frequencies  will  be  needed  within  the 
next  3  to  4  years  for  voice  communication. 
In  the  near  future,  teletype  printers  In  police 
cars  and  automatic  car  locaters  will  require 
additional  radio  spectrum. 

■  •  •  •  • 

I  feel  that  the  Public  Safety  needs  more 
radio  space  now  and  that  Phoenix  mvist  have 
additional  frequencies  In  the  near  futre. 

William  A.  Johnson,  the  superintend- 
ent of  police  for  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids 
has  written  me: 

Our  own  Orand  Rapids  Fire  Department 
has  a  simplex  frequency  for  City  operation 
which  at  times  during  "skip"  is  badly  "clut- 
tered" by  traffic  from  the  City  of  Chicago 
Police  Department,  a  heavy  user.  The  result 
is  the  maintaining  of  a  poor  watch  by  the 
Fire  Dispatchers  with  the  attendent  danger 
of  missed  calls.  The  Orand  Rapids  Fire  De- 
partment also  serves  all  outlying  depart- 
ments on  a  second  frequency  which  is  badly 
overloaded,  particularly  by  the  large  number 
of  users  In  the  immediate  area.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Edwin  Denstaedt  of  Detroit,  the  fre- 
quency co-ordlnator  for  Fire,  advised  our 
radio  engineer  that  there  were  not  enough 
frequencies  available  to  allow  the  splitting 
of  this  outlying  system. 

And  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  the  chief 
of  police  has  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  frequency  spectrum  shortage  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opporttmlty  to 
express  my  growing  concern  about  the 
channel  crowing  of  the  Public  Safety  radio 
frequencies.  We  share  our  frequency  with 
the  cities  of  Pipestone,  Minnesota;  LaVeme, 


Minnesota;  New  trim,  Minnesota;  and  Daven- 
port, Iowa,  and  should  a  mass  civil  disturb- 
ance occur  In  Slo\ix  City,  this  outside  traffic 
could  easily  disrupt  our  communications  net- 
work here  and  render  It  InefTective.  This  has 
occurred  during  routine  daily  work,  but  I 
can  foresee  serious  problems  if  we  urgently 
needed  to  utilize  our  radio  and  were  unable 
to  do  so  because  of  foreign  Interference.  My 
department  relies  on  the  radio  system  and 
without  It,  I  feel  that  law  enforcement  de- 
teriorates badly. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  some  relief 
from  the  frequency  congestion  that  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  full  text  of  the  various  let- 
ters which  I  have  received  from  depart- 
ments of  police  throughout  the  country 
with  regard  to  this  problem  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

All  these  problems  of  congestion  re- 
sulting from  a  failure  of  the  FCC  to  al- 
locate an  adequate  amount  of  frequency 
spectrum  to  the  users  of  land  mobile 
radio  were  summed  up  by  the  FCC  in  Its 
last  annual  report.  In  that  report,  at  page 
48,  it  admitted  that— 

The  condition  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  main 
highway  on  a  summer  weekend,  so  over- 
crowded with  vehicles  that  traffic  has  come 
to  a  standstill. 

The  adverse  effects  on  the  public  in- 
terest of  bringing  this  type  of  radio 
communication  to  a  standstill  are  enor- 
mous. It  is  significant  that  in  its  report 
to  the  House,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  said  at  page  171: 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  undertake,  at  once, 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  allocate 
additional  radio  frequency  spectrum  to  small 
business  and  other  users  of  land  mobile 
radio. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission, 
after  a  thorough  study  of  the  problem, 
recommended,  at  page  254  of  its  report, 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a 
Free  Society,"  that — 

The  FCC  should  develop  plans  for  allocat- 
ing portions  of  the  TV  spectrum  to  police 
use. 

Communications  must  be  maintained  with 
foot  patrolmen  and  with  police  officers  who 
have  left  their  cars.  Police  officials  are  unanl- 
moxis  in  their  desire  for  small  portable 
radios  so  that  patrolmen  can  call  for  assist- 
ance In  an  emergency  and  so  that  supervisors 
can  maintain  closer  contact  with  those  they 
supervise  and  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
entire  police  force. 

Yet  we  have  no  action  by  the  PCC, 
except  studies  and  more  studies,  to  bring 
these  recommendations  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
into  reality.  I,  and  other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  have  continued  to  press  the 
PCC  on  this  matter  at  every  opportunity. 
When  the  PCC  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  in 
the  spring  of  this  year,  a  number  of  the 
appeals  from  the  public  for  {u;tion  by 
the  FCC  were  made  a  part  of  the  hearing 
record,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission admitted  that — 

There  Is  a  pressing  need  for  the  provision 
of  more  channel  capacity  and  more  channels 
for  a  mobile  service. 

The  FCC  has  studied  the  problem.  The 
Congress  and  Presidential  commissions 
have  studied  the  problem  and  made  simi- 
lar recommendations  for  action  by  the 
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FCC.  How  much  mate  does  it  take  to 
move  the  PCC  to  action? 

Have  we  created  an  histrument  of  Oor- 
ernment  which  is  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people  and  to  their  elected 
officials  even  when  it  admits  the  path  it 
must  take?  If  that  is  the  case — and  I 
hope  it  is  ix>t — it  is  my  prediction  that 
the  FCC  will  face  some  searching  ques- 
tions when  it  appears  before  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  early  next 
year. 

If  we  are  to  be  faithful  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  to  their  needs  and  their 
problems,  we  must  find  a  means  of  pro- 
viding the  frequency  spectrum  which  the 
police  and  other  users  of  land  mobile 
radio  so  desperately  need.  We  would  be 
remiss  in  our  duty  if  6  months  from  now 
we  could  receive  the  same  type  of  letters 
from  police  chiefs  and  testimony  from 
smtill  businessmen  concerning  this  prob- 
lem which  we  have  received  in  the  past. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Commission  that 
I  intend  to  pursue  this  matter  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  speak  for  a  great  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  have 
also  become  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  Commission  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  public  interest  in  this  area. 

Only  last  week,  the  long-awaited  re- 
port of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Land  Mobile  Radio  Services  was  issued 
and  presented  to  the  Federal  Commimi- 
cations  Commission. 

The  digest  of  the  report  closed  its  con- 
clusions with  the  following  language : 

Tha«fore.  the  Advisory  Committee  con- 
cludes that  If  the  public  is  to  continue  to 
receive  tiie  benefits,  services  and  efficiencies 
provided  to  tt  by  all  areas  of  the  land  mobile 
services — which  can  only  be  so  provided — 
benefits,  services  and  efficiencies  whldi  are 
Indeed  In  the  public  Interest,  convenience 
and  necessity — additional  frequency  spec- 
trum must  be  allocated  for  this  use. 

The  Committee  Chairman  was  Com- 
missioner Kenneth  A.  Cox.  In  his  letter 
of  transmittal,  he  closed  by  pointing  out 
that^ 

The  Advisory  Committee's  work  Is  now 
finished,  and  the  next  step  is  up  to  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  only  one 
word  to  add  to  Mr.  Cox's  succinct  con- 
clusion, lliat  word  is  "now,"  and  I 
would  have  the  members  of  the  FCC 
know  that  the  word  Is  heavily  under- 
scored. 

The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

Cirr  cat  O&and  RAPme,  Mich., 

Aufttut  21.  1967. 
Hon.  JoHK  D.  DzNCXix. 
Aaybum  Hou»e  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Sb:  Through  our  membership  In  the 
Associated  Public  Salety  Communications 
Officers  (APCO),  we  are  fully  aware  of  the 
frequency  congestion  In  the  Land  Mobile 
radio  services  and  the  studies  such  as  those 
of  the  lAnd  Mobile  Advisory  Committee 
(LMAC)  and  other  eflorts  that  are  being  put 
forth  by  NAB£BS  (Business),  and  APCO's 
proposed  Project  No.  3,  a  study  o(  frequency 
congestion  in  the  (Aicaco  area  with  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Law  Elnforcesxent  Asalst- 
ance  of  the  DepartOMnt  of  Justice. 

While  we  do  not  ezperlcace  any  appieda- 
able  amount  of  Interference  from  other  sta- 
tions on  our  police  radio  system,  it  Is  pri- 
marily because  we  operate  duplex  (separate 
base  and  mobile  frequencies)  which  allows 
our  dispatchers  to  monitor  their  cars  on  a 


cbann^  wbl<di  U  Hmltrert  to  mnblles  OBly, 
thus  avoiding  competition  with  other  high 
powered  baae  stations.  Such  duptez  opera- 
tion does  Umlt  our  eSectlveneas  by  prevent- 
ing coirin>\»i>lc*t.tons  be^een  mobile  units, 
which  Is  a  leseer  problem  than  operatlBg 
•Implex  (all  on  one  frequency)  and  putting 
up  with  the  resulting  Int^^erence. 

However,  there  ta  more  and  more  talk  of 
the  FCC  Instituting  a  system  oc  "open  oce«- 
pancy"  rather  thsA  the  "block  system"  of 
frequency  assignments  that  has  prevailed 
for  years.  This  probably  would  eUmlnate  the 
protection  we  presently  enjoy  with  our  du{dex 
system. 

Throvigh  our  centralized  Badlo  Service 
Bureau,  we  service  nun^rous  other  Public 
Safety  and  Public  Works  radio  systems  that 
have  been  beset  with  severe  interference 
problems.  Recently  our  forty  car  Grand 
RApids  Water  and  Light  radio  system  went 
to  considerable  expense  to  change  frequency 
to  escape  the  Interference  from  Milwaukee 
Power  and  Light  and  the  Detroit  Under- 
ground. The  constant  chatter  of  these  big 
users  frayed  the  nerves  of  the  monitoring 
personnel  to  the  point  that  It  became  neces- 
sary to  change.  In  addition,  emergency  calls 
had  to  wait  their  turn  or  were  being  blanked 
out.  Some  time  ago  the  City  of  Wyocolng 
Police  Department  (a  Grand  Rapids  suburb) 
found  It  necessary  to  change  frequency  at 
considerable  expense  to  escape  Interference 
from  the  City  of  Woodstock.  DUnois.  Such 
frequency  changing  is  a  gamble  at  best,  with 
the  possibility  of  another  large  user  being 
assigned  the  same  frequency  at  any  time. 

Our  own  Grand  Rapids  Fire  Department 
has  a  simplex  frequency  for  City  c^>eratlon 
which  at  times  during  "skip"  Is  badly  "clut- 
tered" by  traffic  from  the  City  of  Chicago 
Police  Department,  a  heavy  user.  The  result 
is  the  maintaining  of  a  poor  watch  by  the 
Fire  Dispatchers,  with  the  attendant  danger 
of  missed  calls.  The  Grand  Rapids  Fire  De- 
partment also  serves  all  outlying  departments 
on  a  second  frequency  which  is  badly  over- 
loaded, particularly  by  the  large  number  of 
users  in  the  immediate  area.  Some  years  ago 
Mr.  Edwin  Densttiedt  of  Detroit,  the  fre- 
quency co-ordlnator  lor  Fire,  advised  our 
radio  engineer  that  there  were  not  enough 
frequencies  available  to  allow  the  splitting 
of  this  outlying  system.  Today  the  F.C.C.  and 
our  frequency  co-ordinating  committees  are 
advocating  combining  of  small  departments 
in  an  area  and  the  use  of  a  single  frequency: 
all  because  of  the  frequency  shortage,  we 
presume. 

We  are  unable  to  give  you  any  specific  ex- 
amples of  failure  of  communications  due  to 
frequency  congestion  during  the  recent  riots 
In  Orand  Rapids.  Of  course,  many  trans- 
missions had  to  wait  their  turn  and  It  would 
have  helped  to  have  been  able  to  operate  car 
to  car  on  a  "clear  channel"  irfwiptMr  fre- 
quency. 

In  weighing  our  situation  In  the  Orand 
Rapids  area,  consld»«tk»i  should  be  given 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  quite  far  removed 
from  densely  populated  areas  such  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Wayne  County,  Qilcago 
and  Los  Angtiea. 

We  a{q»reclate  your  letter  and  this  oppor- 
tunity to  ocmtilhut*  our  bit  to  this  preaslng 
problem. 

^nceicly, 

WM.  A.  Jt^CKSOM. 

SitperiMtemdeaU  o/  PoUee. 

CxTT  or  TucaoN,  Absl. 

September  X,  J  9C7. 

Hon.  JOHK  D.  DiHGBi. 

House  of  Repreaentatioe*, 
WaahiugU^L,  DJC. 

Dkab  CowflWTHBMtM  ftnifcwj.:  In  your  latter 
of  IS  August  you  tequsBted  Infomiatloa  eon- 
ftfimlng  radio  frequency  allocattnn  and  pmb- 
lama  sssorlatiri  wUh  same.  *T*^'"y  those 
associated  with  civil  rtlstnrhsnnrM  I  would 
like  to  first  point  out  that  tb«  rspoctMl  dvU 
disturbance  In  our  commufilty  was  nowhere 


BMur  the  BMgnltnde  r^Mcted  by  tb*  alec- 
tronlc  and  pclatad  press,  It  was  a  minor 
disturbance  aad  inquired  Utti«  moia  than 
routine  poUca  attant*oo. 

At  tta«  present  time  we  feel  that  we  have 
sufficient  radio  fxaquencles  available  to  ua. 
We  Just  recently  received  aathorlaatlott  for 
two  additional  radio  fiequencies,  giving  us  a 
total  of  four.  These  four  frequencies  will 
carry  us  for  approximately  two  to  three  years, 
at  which  time  we  win  have  to  Increase  our 
frequencies,  due  to  the  growth  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  services  we  must  render.  I 
might  add  that  the  securtng  of  these  two 
additional  frequencies  was  only  accomplished 
after  a  great  deal  of  extremely  bard  work  on 
the  part  of  the  city's  Communication  Super- 
intendent. In  obtaining  these  frequencies  we 
were  also  Informed  that  the  future  was  quite 
bleak  of  obtaining  additional  frequencies  for 
our  needs. 

If  law  enforcement  agencies  are  to  render 
the  instantaneous  services  neceosary  to  the 
constituents  we  must  have  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  set  astde  so  that  future  ex- 
pansion win  not  be  restricted. 

I  trust  the  above  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you,  and  if  we  can  be  oC  farther  aastetance 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
ancerely  yours, 

Baknaid  L.  OAKMnx. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Poucs  DEP&vrxzirr, 
Sioux  City,  lotoa,  September  26. 1997. 
Hon.  John  D.  Ddtceu,, 
RaybuTU  House  Office  BuHding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Concbessman  Dinceix:  Thank  you 
very  much  for  yoiir  recent  letter  expressing 
concern  regarding  the  dvil  disturbances  that 
have  taken  place  In  many  of  our  nations' 
cities. 

We  have  been  fortunate  In  the  Sioux  City 
area  and  have  not  yet  been  plagued  with  a 
problem  of  this  type.  I  am  wondering  If  your 
letter  should  have  been  sent  to  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  because  I  do  know  that  a  problem  did 
occur  in  that  city  this  sununer. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunl^  to 
express  my  growing  concern  about  tl^  chan- 
xtei  crowding  of  the  Public  Safety  radio  fre- 
quencies. We  share  our  frequency  with  the 
cities  of  Pipestone.  Minnesota;  La  Verne,  Min- 
nesota; New  Clm,  Minnesota;  and  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  should  a  mass  civil  dlstiubance  oc- 
cur in  Sioux  City,  this  outside  traffic  could 
easily  disrupt  our  communications  network 
here  and  render  It  Ineffective.  This  has  oc- 
curred during  routine  dally  work,  but  I  can 
foresee  serious  problems  If  we  urgently  needed 
to  utilize  oxir  radio  and  were  unable  to  do  so 
because  of  foreign  Interference.  My  depart- 
ment relies  on  the  radio  system  and  without 
It,  I  feel  that  law  enforcement  deteriorates 
badly. 

I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  some  nUet  from 
the  frequency  congestion  that  now  eztets. 

Th&nktng  you  for  any  assistance  yon  may 
give  us  In  this  matter,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JaMKS  CyKxKTK, 

Chief  of  PoKee. 

Cll'I  OF  Phoknix,  Aus., 

September  25,  1987. 
Hon.  JoHw  D.  Dingeu., 
Kaybum  House  Office  BuOdtng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Mb.  DuiuEix:  The  Phoenix  PoBce 
Department  was  fortunate  to  obtain  S  radio 
frequencies  in  1964,  the  last  In  the  area  that 
were  compatible  with  multl- frequency  oper- 
ation. Theee  5  frequencies  have  been  ade- 
quate for  onr  needs  to  date  and  wwu  aafR- 
etaBt  to  tiaTMlle  our  reeant  etvU  disturbance. 

With  tka  iiiiaisl  gaowth  eC  PlwaaiU,  mOtOi- 
tkual  fiequaartae  wlH  be  needed  wlttiln  the 
next  3  to  4  ysars  for  veloa  rwumMntnatmn 
In  the  near  future.  taietyi>e  printers  In  po- 
lice ears  and  antnmatle  car  locatota  wUl  re- 
quire additional  radio  q>ectrum. 
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Tbere  are  no  \inuaed  VHP  police  frequen- 
cies left  In  the  Salt  Blver  Valley;  therefore, 
any  expansion  In  Phoenix,  Soottsdale,  Mesa, 
Tempe  or  Olendale  will  require  UHP  equip- 
ment at  considerable  extra  cost.  Including 
two  sets  of  equipment  In  many  cars  (1  on 
UHP  and  1  VHF) . 

During  the  past  four  years,  the  Phoenix 
PoUce  Department  has  had  a  problem  with 
Interference  from  the  Spteclal  Emergency 
Service.  One  Instance:  Doctors'  Directory 
was  read  by  and  understood  as  "pwllceman 
needs  help — urgently."  Another  Instance,  a 
local  ambulance  company's  transmission  was 
read  on  police  frequency  as  "oflBcer  hurt — 
needs  help  urgently."  On  both  occasions, 
considerable  police  manpower  was  diverted 
until  situations  were  checked  out  and  clari- 
fied. We  have  had  considerable  interference 
from  Doctors'  Directory  and  have  desensi- 
tized our  own  system  to  some  extent  to  pre- 
vent this  tjrpe  problem. 

I  feel  that  the  Public  Safety  Service  needs 
more  radio  space  now  and  that  Phoenix 
must  have  additional  frequencies  in  the  near 
future. 

I  also  feel  that  legislation  or  PCC  regula- 
tions to  prevent  unauthorized  monitoring 
of  police  frequencies  is  necessary.  Present 
PCC  regulations  are  not  adequate  In  this 
area.  Phoenix  has  had  instances  of  burglars, 
wrecker  drivers,  ambulance  services,  as  well 
as  news  services,  monitoring  police  calls  and 
causing  or  Increasing  the  police  problem  as 
a  result  of  this  monitoring. 
Very  triUy  yours, 

Pattl  E.  Blttbauu, 

Police  Chief. 

Police  Depabtment. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  September  IS.  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeli,, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Dingeu,:  This  la  In 
reply  to  your  letter  of  August  15,  1967  re- 
questing information  concerning  our  situa- 
tion with  reference  to  police  radio  channels. 

We  have  been  aware  of  your  active  interest 
In  this  very  serious  problem  and  appreciate 
yova  efforts  in  behalf  of  law  enforcement 
communications.  I  am  sure  that  your  dis- 
cussions with  the  Federal  Commvmicatlons 
Conunlsslon  have  helped  to  make  that  agency 
aware  of  the  urgent  need  for  remedial 
measures. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
been  faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  radio 
channels  for  some  time  and  has  been 
hampered  in  its  functions  not  only  during 
periods  of  disorders  but  in  its  dally  opera- 
tions. 

In  the  New  York  metropolitan  area  all  of 
the  radio  channels  allocated  to  the  poUce 
services  are  saturated  and  this  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  recent  Federal  Communications 
Commission  study.  In  order  to  obtain  some 
relief  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  apply  for  a 
waiver  of  the  P.C.C.  rules  to  permit  us  the 
use  of  10  additional  frequencies  which  are 
allocated  to  the  Forestry-Conservation  Serv- 
ices. The  Commission  granted  our  request 
and  we  are  now  In  the  process  of  activating 
these  sorely  needed  channels.  We  have  been 
operating  with  only  8  radio  frequencies  for 
our  fleet  of  over  2200  poUce  vehicles,  as  well 
as  16  launches  and  5  heUcopters.  We  foiind 
that  some  of  our  base  stations  were  clocking 
as  much  as  10  ho\irs  of  daUy  transmission 
time  and  assuming  approximately  equal  air 
time  for  the  mobUes,  some  of  ova  channels 
were  In  use  as  much  as  20  hours  a  day.  Dur- 
ing peak  periods  in  order  to  reduce  the  back- 
log in  o\a  radio  dispatch  room,  It  frequently 
was  necessary  to  operate  on  a  one-way  basis 
with  the  cars  calling  in  their  reports  by  tele- 
phone Instead  of  by  radio.  No  doubt  the  10 
additional  radio  channels  will  help  to  allevi- 
ate this  situation  but  we  stUl  wUl  be  op- 


erating an  excessive  number  of  imlts  per 
channel. 

We  also  feel  that  every  oflloer  Including 
the  foot  patrolman  should  be  equipped  with 
a  miniature  two-way  radio  In  order  to  main- 
tain essential  and  Immediate  communication 
at  all  times.  This  is  particularly  important 
during  periods  of  civil  disorders  or  other 
emergency  situations.  We  have  at  present 
650  of  the  personal-type  radios  in  use  op- 
erating on  six  16  kc.  split  frequencies.  We 
have  budgeted  for  an  additional  1,700  of 
these  units.  Obviously,  there  will  be  a  need 
for  more  radio  channels  and  repeater  sys- 
tems to  accommodate  this  needed  coverage. 
With  regard  to  particular  problems  during 
disorders,  it  was  necessary  to  operate  numer- 
ous nxobile  and  portable  radios  in  the  Brook- 
lyn area  on  the  same  radio  channel  as  other 
units  operaUng  in  the  Harlem  area.  This 
created  problems  of  mutual  interference  and 
limited  communications. 

As  you  know  the  Federal  Commumcatlons 
Commission  has  under  study  the  feasibility 
of  shared  use  of  VHF-TV  channels  and  the 
possibility  of  reallocating  some  of  the  UHP- 
TV  channels  to  other  services  such  has  Public 
Safety.  We  feel  that  in  major  metropolitan 
areas,  the  latter  course  of  action  Is  one 
logical  solution  Inasmuch  as  hundreds  of  ad- 
ditional radio  channels  are  required,  not  only 
for  present  systems  but  to  implement  new 
systems  and  new  concepts  which  are  being 
developed  to  assist  law  enforcement  In  Its 
fight  against  increasing  crime  and  lawless- 
ness. 

We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  P.C.C.  deci- 
sions with  regard  to  providing  additional 
radio  spectrum  to  the  police  services  and  as 
soon  as  more  channels  are  allocated  we  in- 
tend to  apply  for  many  more  frequencies. 
Additional  frequencies  also  will  be  required 
to  change  from  a  simplex  to  a  duplex  mode 
of  operation  which  will  enable  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  new  techniques  as  mobile 
teleprinters  and  computerized  dispatch  of 
poUce  vehicles.  New  York  City  has  earmarked 
considerable  funds  for  the  modernization 
and  improvement  of  its  communications 
facilities  and  one  of  the  major  limitations 
Is  the  critical  shortage  of  radio  channels. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 
for  your  interest  In  this  problem  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  an  early  solution  wlU  be 
found. 

Sincerely, 

H.  R.  Leart, 
PoUce  Commissioner. 

Depaktment  or  Police, 
Ecorse,  Mich..  October  4.  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeli,, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and 
Enforcement  Agencies,  Hov.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  John  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  let- 
ter of  September  15,  1967,  expressing  your 
concern  over  the  shortage  of  radio  spectrum 
for  local  law  enforcement  agencies  and  how 
such  shortage  is  hampering  their  operations. 

During  the  recent  clvU  disorders  In  the 
Detroit  Metropolitan  Area,  we  were  con- 
fronted with  many  new  problems.  However, 
I  beUeve  the  biggest  problem  of  aU  was  the 
lack  of  proper  communications.  We  found 
that  even  though  we  received  assistance 
from  siirrounding  poUce  departments  in  the 
way  of  manpower  and  cars,  we  were  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  communications  with  these 
same  men  and  cars.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  we  did  make  good  use  of  the  telephone 
and  portable  radio  but  this  was  expensive. 

very   Inconvenient,    and    time   consuming 

time  being  of  the  utmost  Importance  in  this 
type  of  situation.  A  delay  In  relaying  a  mes- 
sage could  mean  the  loss  of  life  or  property. 

I  might  explain  how  we  made  use  of  the 
portable  radio  and  how  much  easier  it  would 
have  been  to  have  had  an  assigned  frequency 
which  all  base  stations  and  police  cars  could 
monitor.  During  the  recent  smergency,  maj 


message  that  our  base  station  would  trans- 
mit could  be  received  only  by  our  own  police 
cars  and  six  other  assisting  police  depart- 
ment cars.  This  meant  that  only  a  minority 
of  the  assisting  cars  were  receiving  the  mes- 
sages. We  were  able  to  overcome  this  prob- 
lem to  a  small  degree  by  using  our  portable 
radios,  tied  Into  our  frequency,  in  the  police 
cars  equipped  with  radios  but  not  on  our 
frequency.  (Example:  Cars  of  the  Wayne 
County  Sheriff,  Michigan  State  Police,  Li- 
vonla  Police,  etc. — these  cars  were  all 
equipped  with  radios  but  were  not  on  our 
base  station  frequency  and  therefore,  we  had 
to  place  one  of  our  portable  radios  in  one  of 
their  cars  so  that  they  could  receive  our  base 
station  broadcasts.  In  turn,  they  used  their 
own  radio  to  relay  our  base  station  messages 
to  their  other  cars  assisting  in  the  area.) 

Our  base  station  did  have  radio  contact 
with  the  Detroit  Police  Department  through 
"B"  Channel  on  our  base  station  radio  only. 
Any  messages  received  from  the  Detroit  Po- 
lice Department  on  our  base  station  "B" 
Channel  would  have  to  be  re-broadcast  to 
oiir  police  cars,  as  well  as  the  assisting  care 
of  other  departments  which  were  on  the 
same  frequency  or  equipped  with  portables. 
The  cars  from  other  departments  which 
were  not  on  our  frequency  or  not  equipped 
with  one  of  our  portable  radios,  were  of  lit- 
tle use  to  us,  other  than  patrol.  We  were 
unable  to  give  them  assignments  and  If 
they  encountered  a  situation  where  they 
needed  assistance  or  had  to  report  the  loca- 
tion of  a  fire,  they  would  have  to  rely  on 
the  public  telephone  or  find  a  fire  box. 

I  believe  that  the  only  solution  to  this 
problem  is  to  have  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  set  aside  more  radio  spec- 
trum for  all  law  enforcement  agencies.  It 
must  be  set  up  so  that  all  agencies  are  able 
to  receive  and  transmit  on  the  same  fre- 
quency. I  would  suggest  calling  it  the  De- 
troit Metropolitan  Area  Spectrum  (DMA), 
the  Michigan  Spectrum  (MICH),  or  the 
United  States  Law  Enforcement  Spectrum 
(USLE). 

I  hope  this  gives  you  an  idea,  John,  as  to 
our  problems.  If  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  let  me  know. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Comnz. 

Arlington  Countt,  Va., 

Police  Department, 
Arlington.  Va.,  October  9, 1987. 
Congressman  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  I  am  writing 
this  letter  to  you  in  response  to  a  plea  for 
additional  frequency  space  to  help  the  pres- 
ent communications  problems  confronting 
MB,  and  alleviate  future  frequency  congestion 
that  could  curtail  our  responsibilities  dealing 
with  public  safety. 

As  our  police  department  grows,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  present  allocation  of  radio 
space  will  not  be  sufficient  for  future  police 
operations  in  this  Metropolitan  area.  Also  we 
have  already  felt  the  need  for  the  allocation 
of  more  frequency  space  to  our  community. 

In  order  to  combat  crime  In  our  everyday 
work,  and  alloir  effective  response  to  emer- 
gencies, such  as  controlling  violence  which 
has  beaai  our  major  urban  areas,  it  Is  im- 
perative that  radio  communications  are  in- 
stantly available  to  each  and  everyone  of  our 
men.  Insufficient  radio  spectrum  to  do  this 
Job  headlines  the  police  radio  communica- 
tions problems.  We  respectfully  request  you, 
as  Chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and  Enforce- 
ment Agencies,  to  contact  us  by  letter  or  in 
person  to  further  assist  you  In  gathering 
more  Information. 
Yovan  truly, 

MaJ.  WiLUAM  O.  FAWvm, 

Chief  of  Police. 
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Cttt  of  Newark,  N.J., 

September  6.  1967. 
Mr.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  The  follow- 
ing information  has  been  prepared  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  of  August  22nd,  1967: 

We  presently  have  authorization  for  two 
(2)  frequencies,  and  a  third  one  for  limited 
use  without  a  base  station.  We  have  approxi- 
mately 300  vehicles  that  are  radio-equipped, 
and    126    walkie-talkies. 

Conununication  with  other  police  agen- 
cies U  either  via  telephone,  teletype,  or  tele- 
gram if  long  distance  and  not  urgent. 

We  feel  that  six  (6)  frequencies  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  an  effective  system  for  this 
department.  Four  (4)  channels  within  625 
KC  of  each  other  for  mobile  equipment  and 
two  (2)  channels  within  625KC  of  each  other 
for  walkie-talkie  equipment. 

Specific  instances  where  the  lack  of  avail- 
able frequencies  has  prevented  our  men  from 
carrying  out  their  assigned  duties  are; 

1.  Newark  Riots. 

2.  Slaying  of  Patrolman  Gutekunz. 

3.  Vlsite  of  V.LP'S.  e.g.  President  Johnson 
and  President  Kennedy,  to  Newark. 

4.  The  large  fire  in  the  Central  Ward, 
(whole  block  on  fire) 

5.  Severe  weather  conditions  e.g.  enow 
storms. 

6.  Radio  Cars  in  a  chase. 
During  these  Incidents  at  peak  workload 

periods : 

1.  Dispatchers  were  delayed  in  giving  out 
assignments  by  vying  to  get  "On  the  Air." 
Assignments  backed-up. 

2.  Non-emergency  twsignments  were  dis- 
rupted or  delayed  and  non-essential  mes- 
sages dispensed  with. 

3.  Field  personnel  frequently  could  not 
"Come  in"  with  important  information  or 
messages. 

4.  Administrative  Command  personnel 
were  hampered  in  getting  "On  the  Air"  to 
direct  or  control  the  movement  and  de- 
ployment of  personnel  or  revise  tactical 
operations. 

6.  Field  personnel  on  the  outer  periphery 
of  the  City  "Cut  Out"  transmissions  in 
progress.  They  were  unable  to  hear  the  other 
person  "On  the  Air"  for  want  of  mobile  relay 
facilities. 

6.  Time  was  lost  because  simultaneous 
transmissions  and  receiving  was  not  possible 
with  existing  facilities. 

7.  Immediate  contact  with  local  enforce- 
ment or  City  Agencies  was  hindered  by  using 
a  telephone  for  lack  of  an  inter-system  radio 
network. 

8.  Demands  for  transmission  time  by  the 
increased  number  of  mobile  units,  operating 
on  the  same  frequency  interfered  with  com- 
munications. 

9.  Much  "Air  Time"  was  taken  up  with 
repetitions  of  information  already  trans- 
mitted on  "Record  Checks"  and  "Stolen 
Cars."  Other  authorized  vehicles  Interfered 
with  transmissions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Oliver  Kelly, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Crrr  of  Flint,  Mich., 
Department  of  Public  Safety, 

September  5. 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  August  16,  1967, 
came  at  a  very  opportune  time  as  we.  Com- 
mand Officers  of  the  Flint  Police  Department, 
believe  that  more  radio  space  must  be  made 
available  for  Police  Agencies.  We  have  been 
considering  a  request  to  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  for  additional  fre- 
quency assignment  to  handle  normal  opera- 
tions which  have  increased  rapidly  In  the 
last  several  years.  With  the  completion  at 


L.E.I.N.  (Law  Enforcement  Information  Net- 
work) and  the  National  Crime  Information 
Center,  additional  radio  traffic  is  anticipated. 
During  the  recent  disorder  In  this  City, 
with  only  one  transmitting  frequency  at 
Headquiu-teitt.  sc«ne  delay  In  transmission 
was  experienced.  Three  additional  employees, 
all  officers,  were  assigned  to  the  Communica- 
tions Division.  Their  assignment  was  to  seg- 
regate telephone  calls  to  determine  their  Im- 
portance and  aid  in  dispatching  of  patrol 
cars.  At  the  time  of  the  Distxirbance,  this  De- 
partment had  approximately  110  radio  cart 
In  operation,  each  having  two-way  communi- 
cation. Further,  having  only  one  transmitter, 
hindered  surveillance  work  to  a  degree,  espe- 
cially If  the  car  being  followed  became  in- 
volved with  heavy  auto  traffic.  This  surveil- 
lance work  is  vitally  Important  in  time  of 
disturbance  as  it  aids  the  PoUce  Department 
m  checking  on  leaders,  potential  trouble- 
makers, and  out  of  town  i>eople  entering  the 
City,  to  aid  in  the  disturbance. 

Communications  between  the  Flint  Police 
Department  and  the  Flint  Fire  Department 
was  a  direct  telephone  line  previously  in- 
stalled. When  the  Fire  Department  received  a 
fire  call  their  operator  would  contact  the 
Police  Dispatcher  who  would  send  a  Patrol 
car  to  check  first,  to  determine  if  there  was  a 
fire  and  secondly,  to  assure  the  fire  trucks 
could  get  In  and  out  of  the  area.  The  patrol 
car  would  relay  the  true  Information  to  the 
Radio  Dispatcher  who  would  In  turn  call  the 
Fire  Department. 

Communications  between  the  Flint  Police 
Department  and  the  Michigan  National 
Guard  was  mainly  with  Liaison  Officers  at 
respective  headquarters  and  the  telephone 
was  utUlzed  to  exchange  Information.  It 
Should  be  noted  that  the  National  Guard  was 
not  deployed  in  Flint  during  the  time  of 
Civil  Disorder.  Had  this  Organization  been 
utilized,  a  police  car  with  two  (2)  way  com- 
munication would  have  been  assigned  to  that 
Headquarters. 

The  Michigan  Stete  Police  were  deployed 
at  this  time  and  to  overcome  the  communi- 
cations problem  between  this  Organization 
and  the  Flint  Police  Department,  a  trans- 
mitter on  the  State  Police  frequency  was  In- 
stalled in  our  Communications  Division  and 
a  State  Police  employee  operated  same. 

The  Citizens  Band  Operators  were  also 
utilized.  A  mobile  receiver  and  transmitter 
being  set  up  in  the  Communications  Divi- 
sion. Units  of  this  Organization  acted  as  per- 
manent observation  points  on  the  perimeter 
of  the  City  and  reported  their  observations. 
They  also  set  up  other  fixed  posts.  I.e.,  Naval 
Reserve  Center,  etc. 

Thus,  we  of  the  Flint  Police  Department, 
are  desirous  of  obtaining  two  (2)  additional 
frequencies  for  our  base  transmitter  to  aid 
In  our  normal  everyday  operation  and  have  a 
reserve  frequency  for  critical  time.  Any  aid 
that  you  may  extend  toward  this  goal  will  be 
highly  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  J.  Smith. 
Inspector  of  Police. 

City  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.. 

September  14,  1967. 
Re  your  letter  dated  August  16.  1967.  refer- 
ring to  radio  space. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Regilatory  and 

Enforcement  Agencies,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.   Dingell:    Thank   you  for  your 

concern  as  to  adequate  Radio  Space  to  meet 

every  contingency. 

Our  City  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  has  a 
population  of  76.010  (1960  census)  In  four 
square  miles,  with  27%  negro  popvUatlon  In 
1966.  We  are  separated  only  by  a  l>ovmdary 
line  from  New  York  City.  We  have  two  New 
York  City  subways  that  stop  at  the  dty 
line,  also  two  railroads,  three  parkways  and 
one  state  route  that  pass  through  Mount 
Vernon. 


We  have  Just  installed  a  new  80  watt 
General  Electric  Radio  System  to  replace 
our  old  60  watt  system  in  28  Police  Depart- 
ment vehicles  and  our  base  station  at  Police 
Headquarters  on  one  frequency  165.37  M.C. 

We  presently  have  six  portable  transmit- 
ters and  receivers  for  ovir  foot  patrolmen  and 
will  select  a  proposal  on  bids  for  ten  more 
portables  on  September  19.  1967. 

Diulng  o\ir  recent  disturbances  during 
July,  our  one  frequency  was  a  specific  ex- 
ample of  various  instances  where  a  shortage 
of  radio  space  hampered  our  men  In  the  ef- 
ficient performance  of  their  duty  and  de- 
layed or  prevented  prompt  and  effective  re- 
sponse to  emergency  and  Instantaneous  dis- 
bursement of  personnel  to  the  constantly 
changing  target  and  high  hazard  areas. 

It  is  also  difficult  in  \ising  one  channel  to 
have  confidential  communication  by  our  De- 
tective Bureau  and  superior  officers,  whereas 
an  adjacent  channel,  not  open  to  the  uni- 
form force  and  the  public,  wo\Ud  be  of 
great  value. 

Presently  tow  truck  operators,  criminals 
and  others  listen  In  on  our  one  channel. 
We  siispected  that  during  the  civil  disturb- 
ance that  our  messages  were  being  moni- 
tored. 

I  therefore  feel  that  as  a  police  force  In  a 
thickly  populated  metropolitan  area  that  an 
adjacent  channel  would  be  of  great  value. 

Thank  you  for  your  Inquiry  and  Interest 
In  our  radio  problems. 
Very  truly  yours, 

George  F.  Eummerle, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 

Government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia, 

August  29,  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
16th  District,  Michigan. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  Inquiry  dated  August 
15,  1967,  pertaining  to  the  availability  of 
frequency  space  for  land  mobile  radio,  espe- 
cially for  police  forces  of  our  metropolitan 
area. 

As  you  know  our  city  has  not  encountered 
a  civil  disturbance  of  any  magnitude  that 
could  be  classified  as  a  riot.  We  did  have  a 
group  of  disorderly  Juveniles  throw  missiles 
through  a  number  of  show  windows  In  store 
fronts  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Aug\ist 
1,  1967.  This  episode  was  met  by  deploying 
available  manpower  in  the  area  affected  and 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  eleven  JuveiAles  and 
twenty-one  young  adults. 

For  several  hours  during  this  episode,  the 
radio  channel  of  operation  for  the  affected 
area  was  taxed  to  its  full  capacity.  The  radio 
frequency  shortage  in  the  metropolitan  area 
has  been  recognized  for  the  past  five  years, 
especially  in  the  radio  frequencies  allocated 
to  public  safety.  During  this  time  two  addi- 
tional frequencies  have  been  assigned  to  pro- 
vide three  channels  to  service  our  mobile 
units. 

At  present  our  department  Is  In  the  process 
of  exjMinding  Its  communication  system  to 
provide  centralized  radio  communication 
with  all  foot  patrolmen  and  to  meet  the  in- 
crease In  mobile  umts  for  the  next  seven 
years.  To  provide  for  this  Improved  service 
we  found  our  department  needed  four  (4) 
additional  radio  frequencies  In  the  150  Mhz 
band. 

Finding  no  police  frequencies  available  in 
this  area  we  petlttoned  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  for  a  waiver  to  use 
three  (3)  Forestry  Conservation  and  one  (1) 
State  Police  Radio  Frequency.  This  waiver 
was  granted  the  department  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  on  August  9, 
1967.  However,  the  Forestry  Conservation 
users  from  the  States  of  Maryland.  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  have  filed  protests  with 
the  Commission  on  the  assignment  of  these 
radio  frequencies  for  our  use.  It  la  expected 
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that  thla  appeal  will  be  adjudicated  by  the 
Federal  C<miinmleatlcns  OommlaBlon  within 
the  next  thirty  (SO)  days. 

FTrxn  the  reenlt  of  apeclfle  profeaelonal 
study  of  the  matter  It  Is  felt  that  with  the 
fcmr  additional  radio  ftequenciee  requested 
otir  department  will  hare  adequate  radio 
coiverage  to  service  Its  contemplated  expan- 
sion and  ImproTement  of  communlcatlona  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  the  sup- 
preeslon  of  crime. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  youiB, 

John  B.  Lattow, 

Chief  of  Police. 

CiTT  or  Los  Angelxs.  Caixf., 

August  23,  1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dutgell. 
House  ot  Representatives. 
Waahinffton.  D.C.: 

Tour  letter  of  August  15  makes  Inquiry 
regarding  whether  or  not  "the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department  has  had  sufficient  radio 
spectrum  space  available  to  meet  normal 
needs,  as  well  as  emergency  needs."  Suc- 
cinctly, our  answer  is  "No." 

The  Loe  Angeles  Police  Department  has 
been  plagued  with  radio  frequency  ahortage 
problems  over  the  past  decade.  The  situation 
has  become  ever-more-acute  since  the  Watts 
Riots  in  August  of  1965. 

That  riotous  period  required  total  utiliza- 
tion of  the  Police  Department's  radio  com- 
munications system  and  clearly  demonstrated 
that  additional  message  capacity  was  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles. 

As  one  specific  example  of  how  the  radio 
frequency  shortage  has  adversely  affected 
operations  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment and  the  community  it  serves,  consider 
our  lack  of  a  much  needed  "City-wide  emer- 
gency frequency." 

Since  the  Watts  Riots.  It  has  been  appar- 
ent that  we  have  had  a  critical  and  Immedi- 
ate need  for  one  frequency  to  be  used  as  a 
City-wide  emergency  frequency.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  hours  cf  staff  and  technical  time 
were  spent  in  developing  Police  Department 
plana  leading  to  optimization  of  the  police 
radio  system.  Next,  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
authorized  an  expenditure  of  several  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  purchase 
new  multi-frequency  radios  for  all  patrol 
cars.  These  multi-frequency  radios  have  now 
been  designed,  piirchased  and  installed.  Each 
paUol  unit  now  has  a  radio  with  immediate 
ability  to  switch  between  four  frequencies: 
divisional  frequency.  City-wide  emergency 
frequency.  Tactical  frequency  one,  and  Tac- 
tical frequency  two. 

However,  despite  repeated  studies  and  a 
frequency-sharing  request  to  the  Federal 
CommunlcaUons  Commission,  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  still  has  not  been  able 
to  activate  its  planned  Citywide  emergency 
frequency  because  of  a  lack  of  a  frequency 
which  can  be  assigned  to  that  use. 

In  1966  correspondence  with  Congressman 
Corman,  Chief  Thad  Brown  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Police  Department  stated:  "The  plight  of 
the  police  service  In  having  an  Insufficient 
portion  of  the  radio  spectrimi  allotted  to 
their  essential  pubUc-servlce  use  is  known 
to  various  staff  members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Several  studies 
have  been  made;  others  are  In  progress- 
but  the  difficulty  Ues  in  the  fact  that  relief 
Is  needed  now. 

"Most  certainly,  law  enforcement— and  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department  in  particu- 
lar—would  be  apprecIaUve  of  any  efforts  you 
might  expend  towards  mayjng  available  a 
more  reasonable  portion  of  the  radio  spectrum 
for  essential  law  enforcement  and  public 
safety  radio  communications." 

Chief  Brown  has  been  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Reddln  as  Chief  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  Chief  Reddln  would  like  to  fur- 
ther emphasize  the  above  remarks,  by  stat- 


ing that  tile  lack  of  radio  frequencies  for 
critical  pubhc-safety  service  has  become 
acTrte,  and  that  any  efforts  which  member* 
of  Congress  might  assert  In  scrfring  the  prob- 
lem would  be  a  service  to  America's  publle- 
safety  agencies  as  w^  as  the  communlUea 
they  protect  and  serve. 

T'BOMSS  RxooiK, 

ChUf  of  Police. 
By  NOH,  A.   HcQoowK. 

Deputy  Chief. 
Commander.  Technical  Services  Bureau. 

Cm  OF  NKWsaK.  NJ., 

August  17,  1967. 
Hon.  JoHH  D.  DnvcBLL, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deax  Congressman  Dingbix:  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  August  15th.  1967.  as  Indicated 
In  your  letter,  the  allocaUon  of  radio  fre- 
qnencles  Is  a  serious  problem  to  law  en- 
forcement because  of  the  lack  of  available 
frequencies. 

In  our  own  case,  even  during  normal  op- 
erations, we  are  seriously  handicapped  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  available  frequencies.  It 
was  a  serious  problem  during  the  recent 
disturbance  in  our  City  and  the  solution  to 
this  problem  is  a  reallocation  of  the  fre- 
quencies, particularly  to  those  larger  cities 
who  have  considerable  mobile  equipment  in 
the  field. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OUVKB  KXU.T, 

Chief  of  Police. 

Crrr  or  Cricago,  III., 

September  1,19€7. 
Hon.  John  D.  DrNCEU,, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingkll:  I  read  your 
letter  with  Interest.  It  Is  gratifying  to  see 
a  member  of  Congress  concern  himself  with 
a  problem  that  can  only  increase  with  the 
urbanization  of  our  country  and  with  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated  and  com- 
plex electronic  devices  used  In  the  war  on 
crime. 

To  help  you  understand  our  situation  I 
will  give  you  a  brief  description  of  the  Chi- 
cago Police  System.  At  the  present  time, 
Chicago  operates  Its  communication  sys- 
tem In  a  duplex  mode  using  a  total  of  twenty- 
nine  frequencies:  sixteen  zone,  eight  city- 
wide,  three  car-to-car,  one  motorcycle  and 
one  polnt-to-polnt.  Zone  and  clty-wlde  fre- 
quencies are  base  transmit  450  mc.  and  base 
receive  150  mc.  We  dispatch  to  approximately 
1,800  vehicles  and  keep  in  contact  with  out- 
side agencies  via  these  frequencies. 

During  normal  operations  these  frequen- 
cies are  not  often  overloaded.  However,  In  civil 
disturbance  situations  we  have  experienced 
times  when  It  becomes  extremely  difficult  to 
maintain  communications  between  head- 
quarters and  field  units  and  vice  versa.  The 
few  times  when  this  occurred  were  In  August 
1965:  June  12  to  19,  1966;  and  July  12  to 
21,  1968.  As  yet  this  year  we  have  not  ex- 
perienced an  extended  overload  period. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  in  a 
development  program  involving  personal 
radios.  Our  concept  is  based  upon  the  use  of 
the  personal  radio  transmitting  to  the  mobile 
radio  (in  the  beat  car)  and  mobUe  radio  re- 
peating this  signal  at  greater  power  to  the 
department  base  station.  To  accomplish  this, 
thirteen  link  frequencies  will  be  needed  (we 
are  licensed  for  nine)  and  If  we  are  to  pro- 
vide the  flexibility  we  have  with  our  present 
system,  thirteen  more  will  be  required  to 
accompUsh  the  necessary  switching. 

We  also  are  concerned  with  the  possibility 
of  two  or  more  large  disturbances  occur- 
ring at  the  same  time  and  feel  that  we  should 
be  planning  for  four-frequency  radios  for 
field  farces  (we  now  have  two-frequency 
capability)  and  the  addition  of  clty-wlde  fre- 
quencies five  and  six.  This  would  require  four 
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more  frequMMSlea— two  In  the  460  mc.  range 
*nd  two  in  the  160  mc.  range.  You  can  see 
that  if  we  pursue  this  approach  we  will  need 
seventeen  new  frequeaeles. 

There  is  also  the  necessity  for  information 
flow  to  the  beat  patrolmen.  It  seems  self- 
defeating  to  have  the  National  Crime  Infor- 
mation Center,  the  Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
type System  and  our  own  computer  files  and 
then  not  be  able  to  give  the  information  re- 
ceived via  these  devices  to  the  beat  patrol- 
men because  of  lack  of  available  transmission 
time. 

As  you  can  see,  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment, as  many  other  departments,  has  a  fre- 
quency problem  and  law  enforcement  can 
be  seriously  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate 
faculties. 

I   appreciate   the   opportimlty   to   provide 
our  assistance  In  this  matter  and  feel  that 
relief  can  be  provided  through  Congressional 
interest  and  action. 
Sincerely, 

JABCES  B.  CONLISK,  Jr., 

Superintendent  of  Poliee. 

Crrr  or  Passaic,  1I.J., 

September  14.  1967, 
Congressman  John  D.  Dinokll, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  dated  August  15,  1967  about 
frequency  space  avail  abiUty  for  land  mobile 
radio  with  respect  to  police  departments. 

We  are  Indeed  dismayed  with  the  PoUce 
Radio  Service  and  the  fact  that  evidently 
no  plans  have  been  formulated  to  correct  the 
problems  caused  by  the  lack  of  frequencies. 
In  reply  to  your  Inquiries,  In  our  opinion, 
there  are  not  enough  frequencies  available  to 
us  for  our  needs  to  be  met. 

Since  there  Is  a  lack  of  radio  space,  the 
result  Is  Insufficient  communications  with 
our  forces,  police  and  other.  We  felt  that  this 
reduced  our  efficiency  at  the  times  of  dis- 
turbances during  the  past  summer.  I  might 
add  there  was  no  way  to  distinguish  rou- 
tine matters  from  critical  problems  which 
created  confusion  In  our  department.  If  we 
had  had  an  adjacent  channel  frequency  we 
could  have  had  a  two-frequency  operation 
which  would  have  been  a  great  help  to  us. 
However,  this  problem  Is  still  with  us. 

It  Is  also  possible  for  citizens  to  obtain 
police  radio  receivers  whereby  confidential 
police  matters  can  become  common  knowl- 
edge. If  In  some  way  the  unauthorized  pos- 
session of  such  a  receiver  could  become  a  Fed- 
eral violation,  the  amount  of  "eavesdrop- 
ping" would  be  considerably  reduced.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  would  make  it  easier  for  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  carry  out  their  du- 
ties. Also.  aU  too  frequently  Public  Safety 
FCC  applications  and  grantlngs  with  the  fre- 
quency applied  for  are  published  regularly 
and  this  information  is  therefore  easily  ob- 
tained by  anyone. 

We  appreciate  your  taking  a  stand  on  this 
matter  and  hope  that  your  efforts  will  pro- 
duce some   new   regulations   regarding   the 
control  and  assignment  of  Police  frequencies. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  F.  Campbell, 

Chief  of  Police. 

CrrT  or  Pateiwon,  N.J., 

September  12.  1967. 
Congressman  John  D.  Dingell, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dingell:  I  respect- 
fully acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
8-15-67  concerning  the  availability  of  fre- 
quency space  for  Land  Mobile  Radio  In  all 
of  its  uses. 

I  am  concerned  with  the  Police  Badlo 
Service  and  the  fact  that  apparently  no 
remedy  Is  In  the  foreseeable  future  that  may 
correct  the  present  conditions  caused  by  lack 
of  frequencies.   To   answer   your   questions. 
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we  do  not  have  sufficient  radio  frequencies 
to  meet  our  normal  needs.  It  is  a  fact  that 
lack  of  radio  space  is  a  problem,  and  Inade- 
quate contact  with  our  Police  forces  and 
other  helpfvU  forces.  This  did  hinder  ova 
efforts  during  the  civil  disturbances  which 
befell  our  city  recently.  We  were  unable 
to  separate  the  major  problems  from  rou- 
tine problems.  As  a  result,  a  bottleneck  was 
created.  A  suitable  adjacent  channel  fre- 
quency enabling  us  to  have  two-frequency 
operation  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
help.  This  problem  still  exists. 

The  fact  that  radio  receivers  utilizing 
Police  frequencies  are  so  easily  available  Is 
a  major  problem.  If  It  were  possible  for 
this  to  be  a  Federal  violation  possibly  re- 
quiring a  registration  and  a  license,  we 
would  at  least  know  where  they  are  located 
in  most  cases.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
a  veil  of  secrecy  be  placed  upon  Public 
Safety  FCC  applications  and  grantlngs  and 
that  frequencies  not  be  published  for  pub- 
lic dissemination. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  interest  in 
this  matter  and  am  hopeful  that  some  good 
will  come  of  your  efforts.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  service,  please  do  not  hestltate  con- 
tacting me. 

Respectfully, 

John  T.  O'Brien. 

Chief  of  Police. 

Crrr  or  Houston,  Tex., 

August  29. 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  August  15,  1967, 
in  which  you  express  concern  about  the  avail- 
ability of  frequency  space  for  land  mobUe 
radio  In  all  of  Ite  uses,  but  most  especially  for 
the  police  forces  In  the  metropolitan  areas 
has  been  reviewed. 

Degradation  of  our  radio  communications 
due  to  the  lack  of  compatible  frequencies', 
coupled  with  the  close  geographical  reassign- 
ment  of   frequencies,    cause   serious   inter- 
ference problems.  During  recent  acts  of  vio- 
lence   In    our    city.    Interference    from    five 
other    cities  was  noted,  some  of  which  were 
as   far   away  as   two   hundred   miles.   Radio 
communications  assisted  materially  in  con- 
taining   the    violence,    however,    the    above 
mentioned  communications  problems  could 
have  severely   handicapped   our  efforts   had 
this  violence  been  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand. 
The   situation   that   confronts   \ib   in   the 
police  conmiunlcatlons  field  can  be  summa- 
rized very  simply.  The  effectiveness  of  poUce 
work  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  com- 
munications backbone  available  to  the  de- 
partment and  officials  Involved.  If  we  have  a 
good  system,  the  likelihood  of  public  interest 
being  protected  is  increased.  As  population 
grows  in  our  area,  as  automobile  usage,  criml- 
nal  activities  and  so  forth  continue  to  grow 
demands  on  our  police  officials  and  on  their 
radio  systems  will  continue  to  increase,  and 
their  Jobs  will  be  Increasingly  difficult.  There 
are  already  serious  frequency  shortages  in  the 
police  field.  In  the  Houston  area  we  are  al- 
ready having  trouble  finding  compatible  fre- 
quencies for  our  police  needs.  It  Is  essential 
therefore,  that  we  be  concerned  at  this  time 
with  these  radio  needs,  not  only  in  terms  of 
present,  but  over  the  next  decade. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
should  review  the  frequency  situation  in  de- 
tail and  develop  all  pertinent  information  so 
that  we  wUl  know  with  some  assurance  Just 
what  the  frequency  requirements  are  now 
what  they  will  be  In  the  future,  and  how  they 
will  be  met.  Thu  Is  essential  and  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law  that  the 
Commission  allocate  frequencies  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  encoiirage  greater  vise  of  radio 
to  protect  life  and  property. 

Your  interest  In  our  needs  for  more  radio 
frequency  space  la  greatly  appreciated  and  I 
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trust  that  this  information  will  be  of  some 
benefit  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

H.  B.  Short, 
Chief  of  Police. 

Crrr  or  Greensboro,  N.C, 

August  23, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  yoiu-  letter  of 
August  15,  1967,  I  appreciate  your  concern 
for  the  congestion  of  the  radio  spectrum, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  land  mobile  serv- 
ice. I  have  noted  in  several  publications  that 
you  and  your  Conunlttee  have  asked  probing 
questions  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  I  hope  you  will  continue 
your  efforts  In  this  direction  until  some  reUef 
Is  granted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

You  asked  if  we  had  any  specific  occasion 
where  a  lack  of  frequencies  prevented  ade- 
quate contact  with  our  police  officers  or  other 
law    enforcement   groups    within    the    City. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  even 
though    we    have    had    clvU    disturbances, 
they   have   not   been   of   the   magnitude   of 
those  in  Detroit,  Newark,  and  other  areas- 
consequently,  we  have  not  had  the  problem 
of  coordinating  with   the   National   Guard 
Army,  etc.  However,  we  feel  that  If  such  a 
problem  presented  Itself,  we  would  need  to 
have  additional  communication  capabilities 
m  order  to  properly  carry  out  our  objectives. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  trying  to  find 
two  clear  channels  on  which  we  could  In- 
stall a  command  net  operation  In  a  mobile 
repeat  fashion.  This  type  system  would  en- 
able  us   to   set   up   a   temporary   command 
post  at  most  any  location  and  be  able  to 
communicate  with  all  personnel  within  the 
area  which  have  radios  on  the  specific  chan- 
nel.   However,    due    to   the    congestion    and 
shortage  of  frequencies  in  the  land  mobUe 
service  and  specifically  in  the  Pollce-PubUc 
Safety  Radio  Service  frequencies  allocaUon 
we   have   been   unable   to   obtain   a   recom- 
mendation   from    the    coordinator    for    the 
police  frequency  of  North  Carolina. 

We  are  aware  of  the  Committee  which  has 
been  set  up  within  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission's  staff  to  look  Into  the 
possibilities  of  reallocating  frequencies  now 
assigned  to  tJHP  TV  to  land  mobile  service. 
We  feel  that  this  Is  one  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem and  certainly  should  be  pursued  dili- 
gently. It  Is  further  our  feeling  that  com- 
mtmlcations  In  the  poUce  service  Is  of  great- 
er importance  than  those  of  the  entertain- 
ment area  and,  consequently,  should  be  given 
priority  in  considering  the  reallocation  of 
radio  frequencies. 

We  have  recentiy  contacted  our  Congress- 
man, Horace  Komegay,  requesting  hU  sup- 
port along  these  lines.  We  will  be  glad  to 
give  further  assUtance  U  any  is  needed  In 
this  area. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  B.  Calhoitn, 

Chief  Of  Police. 


ance  this  was  because  our  disturbance  was 
confined  to  a  small  area  and  only  Involved 
Minneapolis  Police  and  Fire  and  later  on 
Minnesota  National  Guard.  I  feel  that  com- 
mxmlcations  would  be  a  problem  If  our  dis- 
turbance had  been  spread  out  and  Involved 
very  many  Jurisdictions  in  the  County. 

With  calls  for  police  service  going  up 
rapidly  in  Minneapolis  from  130,000  in  1964 
141,000  In  1965  and  167,000  In  1966  we  will 
have  to  expand  from  our  present  two  nets 
to  three  and  later  to  four.  This  will  take 
additional  frequencies  and  space  on  the 
spectrum. 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  helpful  to 
you  and  your  committee. 
Sincerely. 

Calvin  F.  Hawkinsok. 
Superintendent  of  Police. 

Crrr  or  Cambridce,  Md., 

August  16.  1967. 
Congressman  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Congressman  Dingell:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  August  15,  1967,  I  submit  the  follow- 
ing information  and  enclose  a  letter  which  I 
sent  to  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. 

The  only  problem  that  we  had  in  connec- 
tion with  our  radios  was  the  constant  inter- 
ference from  the  Prince  Georges  County 
Police  at  Seat  Pleasant,  Maryland.  When 
they  transmit  they  block  our  transmissions 
completely  and  It  was  very  difficult  for  us  to 
keep  in  contact  with  our  cars  and  men  dur- 
ing the  riot  trouble.  As  you  can  see  trom 
the  enclosed  letter  that  we  are  not  the  only 
station  with  the  same  problem.  The  Easton 
Police  Dept.  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
FCC  on  the  matter  for  we  have  had  the  prob- 
lem for  two  or  three  months,  but  ao  far  the 
FCC  has  done  nothing  about  it. 

I  would  appreciate  It  if  you  could  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem  that  we  have  with 
the  Prince  Georges  County  Police  radio.  I 
thank  you  for  your  letter  and  I  hope  youll 
be  able  to  do  something  on  our  problem. 
Yours  truly. 

Brick  G.  Kinnamon, 

Chief  of  PoUce. 


Cm  or  Minneapolis,  Minn., 

August  22,  1967. 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Regulatory  and 
Enforcement  Agencies.  Washington  D  C 

Dear  Chairman  Dingell:  Our  MlnneapolU 
metropolitan  area  and  Hennepin  County  has 
39  separate  law  enforcement  bodies  most 
with  frequencies  of  their  own  and  their  own 
radio  set-up.  These  frequencies  are  scattered 
over  the  bands  making  it  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  have  one  overall  emergency  net  that 
all  Jurisdictions  can  receive  and  broadcast. 
I  feel  adjustments  and  expansion  of  band 
are  necessary  to  give  us  proper  radio  cover- 
age. 

While  communications  didnt  cause  us  any 
real    problems    during    our    dvU    disturb- 


Kalamazoo  Police  Department, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  August  31, 1967. 
Representative  John  D.  Dingell, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  Au- 
gxist  15,  1967  as  to  problems  in  communica- 
tions during  our  recent  civil  disturbance. 

No  dlfficxiltles  were  encountered  by  this 
department  as  far  as  lack  of  communica- 
tions which  in  any  way  hindered  us  in 
quelling  our  disturbance. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  radio  frequence 
allocation  as  a  whole. 

At  the  present  time  we  share  our  local 
channel  with  the  City  of  Pontiac,  Michigan 
and  with  all  the  suburban  police  depart- 
ments in  the  Chicago  and  Cook  County,  nu- 
nols  area.  This  situation  creates  considerable 
Interference  problems  to  our  own  local  radio 
traffic.  This  Interference  is  often  related  to 
weather  and  atmospheric  conditions  but  due 
to  Increased  radio  traffic  on  the  interferring 
stations,  the  conditions  are  aggravated  and 
there  are  times  we  have  difficulty  in  receiv- 
ing our  own  local  unite. 

This  U  further  aggravated  when  smaU  de- 
partments and  villages  with  only  a  few  miles 
to  patrol  are  licensed  for  output  of  600  watts 
when  good  engineering  practices  indicates 
60  watts  of  power  is  more  than  adequate. 

After  consultation  with  our  departments 
radio  engineer  we  would  like  to  make  the 
following  recommendations. 

1.  That  the  problem  of  frequency  alloca- 
tion be  reviewed  and  more  channels  be  made 
available  in  the  160  MC-160  MC  area. 

2.  That  the  problem  of  frequency  alloca- 
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tion  b«  determined  on  a  regional  Instead  of 
national  basis.  This  wovUd  take  into  account 
the  difference  in  radio  commiml cation  prob- 
lems in  Tarious  areas  at  the  nation. 

3.  That  the  television  broadcasting  indus- 
try be  required  to  show  cause  why  83  chan- 
nels allocated  across  the  nation  should  not 
be  drastically  reduced. 

4.  That  the  FCC  take  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  on  the  basis  of  the  narrow  band 
technical  standards  now  in  effect,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  open  up  400  additional  police  on 
public  safety  or  business  channels  on  each 
TV  channel  vacated. 

5.  That  Business  Radio  service,  special  in- 
dustrial radio.  VHP  marine  radio,  forestry 
products  and  all  other  commercial  users  of 
radio  be  moved  out  of  the  150-160  MC  band 
to  channels  acquired  from  TV  channels.  That 
the  150-160  MC  band  be  made  available  only 
to  police  and  public  safety  units  and  local 
government  radio  service. 

If  any  of  the  above  recommendations  can 
be  brought  about  I  am  sure  a  marked  Im- 
provement will  be  made  for  police  com- 
munications. 

Sincerely  yours, 

UsAit  A.  Fox, 

Chief  of  Police. 
Lt.  Rakold  Lickan, 
Commander,  Service  Division. 
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ments  to  switch  to  the  emergency  frequency 
or  the  State  or  County  frequency  as  is  needed. 
As  an  example,  a  community  with  four  Police 
vehicles  could  be  ordered  to  have  two  or 
three  vehicles  to  switch  to  the  emergency 
frequency  for  standby  orders  and  the  other 
vehicle  or  vehicles  to  remain  on  their  local 
frequency  to  conUnue  the  patrol  of  their 
community. 

Due  to  the  high  cost  of  the  added  fre- 
quencys  to  the  present  radio  systems  of  the 
communities,  the  monies  to  be  allocated  by 
State  and  Federal  Grants. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for 
direct  communications  to  aU  Police  Depart- 
ments for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  others. 

I  hereby  request  to  you  Mr.  Dingeli  to  caU 
a  meeting  of  all  area  PoUce  Chiefs  and  other 
High  Government  Officials  to  try  to  solve  w 
keep  to  a  minimum  any  other  such  emer- 
gency such  as  we  have  Just  witnessed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Oust  Zoutras, 
Chief  of  Police. 


CiTT  OF  WOODHAVUf,  MiCH., 

August  1, 1967. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dinceix, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Congressman  Dingeix:  Due  to  the 
recent  racial  disturbance  in  the  City  of 
Detroit  the  past  week,  I  would  like  to  relay 
my  thoughts  to  you  on  ways  that  may  bene- 
fit all  concerned  in  case  of  any  futxire  emer- 
gency which  may  arise  at  any  time  and  In 
any  community. 

First,  the  lack  of  communications  was  an 
apparent  factor  In  the  past  Incident  In 
Detroit.  I  believe  there  should  have  been 
direct  communication  not  only  to  the  Police 
Departments  involved  but  to  all  Police  De- 
partments in  the  Tri-County  area. 

In  the  past  Incident  in  Detroit  all  the 
PoUce  Departments  In  the  Wayne  County 
area  were  asked  to  send  their  available  men 
to  River  Rouge  as  an  outbreak  was  expected 
there.  Our  Depwrtment  sent  no  men  because 
of  lack  of  communication  to  our  Depart- 
ment. The  request  being  sent  out  through 
the  Wayne  County  teletype  system  of  which 
our  Department  does  not  have.  Whether 
other  Departments  lack  this  teletype 
machine  I  do  not  know. 

The  curfew  hours,  the  closing  of  gasoline 
stations,  etc.,  were  not  standardized  as 
should  have  been,  also  one  conununlty  not 
knowing  what  the  neighboring  community 
was  doing. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  a  Trl-County  sys- 
tem be  set  up  and  all  Police  Departments 
to  have  a  teletype  machine  with  headquar- 
ters to  be  in  Detroit  which  is  the  largest  city 
and  also  is  centralized.  Any  emergency  aris- 
ing in  any  community  to  be  teletyped  to  all 
Police  Departments  from  the  command  sta- 
tion and  to  ccanply  with  any  and  all  orders. 
The  Departments  which  cannot  afford  the 
teletype  machines  should  be  helped  by  State 
and  Federal  Grants. 

Secondly,    and   most   Important,    all   Trl- 
Coimty  Police  Departments  to  be  on  a  stand- 
ardized radio  communication  system. 
The  set  up  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  An  emergency  frequency  for  all  Police 
Departments  to  tune  In  on  when  ordered. 

2.  A  State  Police  frequency,  to  be  tuned  in 
by  Local  Departments. 

3.  A  County  frequency,  to  be  tuned  In  on 
by  Local  Departments, 

4.  Ix>cal  frequency,  as  is  now  being  used  by 
the  Departments. 

The  con^nand  port  In  Detroit  to  have  au- 
thority  to  direct  any  or  all  PoUee  Depart- 


VOYAGEURS  NATIONAL  PARK 
"Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Bllchlgan  [Mr.  Dingkll]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DINGELX..  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  permission  granted  I  insert  In  the 
body  of  the  Cokgmssiokal  Rkcoro 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribime  of  November  5,  1967,  pointing  to 
the  dangers  to  our  national  forests  of  the 
precedent  being  pushed  in  California 
and  elsewhere,  for  the  exchange  of  na- 
tional forest  lands  to  timber  companies 
in  exchange  for  holdings  within  a  pro- 
posed national  park. 

At  this  time  the  peril  arises  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

National  parks,  if  they  are  to  be  pro- 
cured and  set  aside  as  national  treasures, 
should  not  be  purchased  by  the  dissipa- 
tion of  anything  as  precious  as  the  na- 
tional forest  lands.  To  many  people  of 
the  Nation,  these  lands  are  fully  as  valu- 
able, and  often  more  so,  than  the  na- 
tional parks  to  be  purchased. 

The  article  follows: 
LbVandkh    Seen    Setttno     Conditions    fob 
VoTAGEUBS  Park 
(By  John  Heritage) 
Sources  close  to  Republican  Gov.  Harold 
LeVander  beUeve  that  he  may  soon  give  con- 
ditional support  to  the  proposed  Voyageurs 
National  Park  on  the  Kabetogama  Peninsula. 
The  conditions,  however,  may  be  so  tough 
that   they   could   produce   a   stalemate,    the 
sources  beUeve. 

One  of  the  condiUons  LeVander  reportedly 
U  considering  U  that  federal  land  ownership 
In  Minnesota  not  be  Increased  to  create  the 
park. 

Since  a  national  park  would  increase  fed- 
eral ownership,  the  only  way  this  stipulaUon 
could  be  met  is  if  the  other  federal  agencies 
in  the  state— probably  the  VB.  Foreet  Serv- 
ice— were  to  release  some  of  their  lands. 

The  Forest  Service  would  probably  oppose 
such  a  move,  as  would  some  major  conserva- 
tion groups.  And  it  could  prove  to  be  a  point 
of  deadlock. 

LeVander  wiU  be  urged  to  Impose  a  "no 
federal  land  increase"  provision  by  some  state 
officials  and  by  northern  Minnesota  timber 
companies  which  oppoae  a  park  at  Kat>eto- 
gama. 


On  the  other  hand,  some  LeVander  officials 
favor  a  park  at  Kabetogama,  east  of  Interna- 
tional Falls,  Minn.,  as  do  several  other  Min- 
nesota groups  and  economic  interests,  and 
these  sources  will  urge  him  not  to  take  a  po- 
sition that  may  stymie  the  National  Park 
Service  proposal. 

A  provision  for  relinquishing  other  federal 
lands  to  offset  the  gains  made  by  establishing 
a  park  is  contained  in  a  bUl  passed  last  week 
by  the  U.S.  Senate  to  create  a  redwood  na- 
tional park  in  California. 

In  the  redwood  measure,  one  of  the  hottest 
issues  before  Congress,  U.S.  Forest  Service 
lands  in  California  would  be  given  to  timber 
companies  which  in  turn  would  give  up  their 
lands  within  the  proposed  park. 

Eight  conservation  groups,  backed  by  the 
Forest  Service,  believe  the  trade  provision 
is  a  dangerous  precedent,  and  they  reported- 
ly plan  to  fight  it  U  and  when  the  bill  Is 
brought  before  the  House  next  year.  They 
beUeve  the  trade  amounts  to  "robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul." 

The  trade  provision  in  the  redwood  bill 
was  a  condition  made  by  California's  Re- 
publican governor,  Ronald  Reagan. 

LeVander's  support  is  key  to  establishing 
a  national  park  in  Minnesota. 

A  number  of  state  administrative,  and 
possibly  legislative,  moves  would  have  to  be 
made  to  clear  the  way  for  the  park. 

Federal-state  land  exchanges,  which  may 
be  needed  to  bring  the  peninsula  under  fed- 
eral ownership,  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Land  Exchange  Commission,  made  up 
of  LeVander,  Atty.  Gen.  Douglas  Head  and 
State  Auditor  Stafford  King. 

Sale  of  any  state-owned  lands  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  would  also  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  commission.  State  trust 
fund  lands,  some  of  which  are  on  the  penin- 
sula, can  be  sold  only  at  public  auction. 

And  there  are  other  poUcles,  regulations 
and  state  laws  thai  would  touch  on  creation 
of  the  park. 

According  to  a  recent  Minnesota  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  report,  a  National  Park 
Service  official  said  that  If  a  land  exchange 
proves  Impossible,  the  Park  Service  might 
agree  to  let  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  an  Idaho- 
based  timber  firm  with  large  holdings  on 
the  peninsula  phase  out  Its  timber  opera- 
tions there,  for  perhaps  up  to  50  years.  The 
Park  Service  would  gradually  acquire  the 
lands  that  had  been  harvested. 

Boise  Cascade,  which  owns  49,000  of  the 
proposed  park's  107,000  acres,  opposes  the 
park  there.  Acquiring  its  lands,  either 
through  private,  state  and  federal  exchanges 
or  by  purchase,  would  be  necessary. 

In  imposing  the  "no  federal  increase"  con- 
dition, LeVander  might  ask  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  give  up  lands  In  the  Superior 
or  the  Chippewa  National  Forests  In  north- 
em  Minnesota  administered  by  the  U.S.  For- 
est Service  or  other  Forest  Service  or  VS. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  hold- 
ings. 

John  Wemham.  supervisor  of  the  Superi- 
or National  Forest,  said  Friday  he  would  be 
opposed  to  such  a  land  release,  which  might 
Involve  100,000  or  more  acres. 

LeVander  will  hold  a  special  meeting  on 
the  park  Issiue  In  the  Virginia,  Minn.,  area 
Nov.  28. 

Significantly,  he  is  confining  the  meeting 
to  a  discussion  of  the  National  Park  Service 
proposal — the  Kabetogama  Peninsula  site. 
Opponents  of  Kabetogama  are  pushing  sev- 
eral other  sites. 


THE  JOHNSON  ADMINISTRATION 
TAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  STEP  IN 
BEHALP  OP  PROGRESS  FOR  THE 
AMERICAN  CITY 

Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ai.b»rt]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House  today  announced  the  creation  of 
an  Institute  for  Urban  Development  that 
can  provide  important  new  progress  for 
the  American  city. 

This  Institute  will  explore  new  ideas 
and  technology,  new  methods  and  tech- 
niques for  modernizing  urban  areas  and 
finding  new  solutions  to  some  very  old 
tirban  problems. 

The  President  has  asked  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  help  form  this 
Institute.  They  are: 

Mr.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Cummins  Engine;  Mr.  Arjay 
Miller,  president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.; 
Mr.  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the 
Ford  Foundation;  Mr.  Kermit  Gordon, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institute ;  Mr. 
Richard  Neustadt,  director  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Institute  of  Politics  at  Harvard; 
and  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance. 

This  Institute  will  bring  together  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines — architects, 
administrators,  builders,  city  planners, 
engineers,  sociologists,  and  others,  to 
provide  evaluation  and  direction  of  the 
Nation's  urban  problems  and  existing 
programs. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need  for 
such  an  institute.  And  I  believe  that  Its 
formulation  may  be  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant developments  for  urban  progress 
created  by  this  administration. 

I  congratulate  President  Johnson  for 
conceiving  this  Institute.  I  am  certain 
that  millions  of  American  city  dwellers 
will  be  watching  its  progress  with  ex- 
treme hope  and  interest. 


LYNDON    B.    JOHNSON:    CHAMPION 
FOR  AMERICA'S  HEALTH 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  signed  into  law  this  week  the 
31st — and  one  of  the  most  significant — 
health  measures  in  his  4  years  in  office — 
the  Partnership  for  Health  Act.  This  rec- 
ord makes  President  Johnson  the  Na- 
tion's greatest  champion  for  a  healthier 
America. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  Joins 
the  efforts  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  in  three  comprehensive 
programs  to  rid  America  of  the  sickness 
which  robs  so  many  of  a  normal  life. 

States  and  communities  are  freed  from 
restrictions  of  health  grants  and  allowed 
to  provide  the  health  services  they  them- 
selves deem  most  urgent. 

The  new  bill  also  provides  strict  stand- 
ards for  clinical  laboratories,  to  insure 
the  elimination  of  erroneous  laboratory 
results. 

Last,  this  act  provides  for  a  3-year 
effort  to  fight  rat  Infestation  in  our  Na- 


tiMi's  slums.  This  is  a  signal  victory  for 
the  Johnson  administration,  for  only  a 
few  months  ago  a  rat  control  bill  was 
laughed  out  of  Congress.  As  the  Presi- 
dent noted,  the  partnership  for  health 
bill  shows  that  the  American  people  have 
not  taken  the  rat  control  problem  lightly. 
This  bill  is  a  triumph  for  creative  fed- 
eralism. It  is  a  victory  for  the  American 
people,  for  the  strength  of  a  nation  can 
be  measured  in  the  health  care  its  citi- 
zens receive — and  President  Johnson  and 
two  Democratic-led  Congresses  have 
raised  the  health  care  of  America  to  its 
highest  level  in  history. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  remarks  made 
upon  signing  into  law  the  partnership 
for  health  biU: 

Remarks  of  the  Prestoent  at  Signing  Cere- 
monies OF  THE  Partnership  for  Health 
Legislation 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Secretary  Gardner, 
Chairman  Staggers,  members  of  Congress, 
ladles  and  gentlemen: 

As  President  there  Is  nothing  that  I  enjoy 
more  than  coming  here  to  the  East  Room 
and  signing  health  bills. 

First,  I  think  It  Is  somewhat  <rf  a  recom- 
mendation and  a  compliment  to  the  Congress 
for  having  passed  them.  Having  spent  so 
many  years  in  Congress,  I  look  for  every  op- 
portunity I  can.  In  good  conscience,  to  com- 
pliment them. 

Tills  is  the  second  health  bill  that  I  have 
signed  this  week.  That  makes  me  very  proud 
and  I  think  this  Is  something  that  will  make 
the  American  people  very  happy. 

This  Is  the  31st  health  bUl  that  I  have 
signed  In  the  last  fovir  years.  I  think  that  U 
of  some  significance  because  It  shows  what 
we  are  thinking  about  in  this  coimtry  and 
It  shows  what  we  are  doing  about  it. 

The  blU  that  we  wUl  sign  shortly  Is  a 
little  different  than  some  of  the  others  that 
we  have  had.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  create  a 
new  program,  but  to  try  to  consolidate  some 
old  ones.  It  gives  our  States  and  it  gives 
our  communities  new  ijower  to  mount  a 
total  war  against  sickness  and  against  dis- 
ease— and  they  need  that  power. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  noted  medical  re- 
searcher said:  "The  htunan  body  comes  in 
only  two  shapes  and  three  colors.  I  don't 
expect  there  wiU  be  any  changes  .  .  ." 

But  even  if  the  human  body  Is  quite  limited 
In  both  shape  and  color,  the  human  body 
has  also  unlimited  capacity  for  affliction.  As 
medical  science  has  discovered  more  and 
more  of  the  new  ways  to  cure  the  body's  Ills, 
the  Federal  Government  has  responded  with 
more  and  more  health  programs,  as  the  num- 
ber of  these  meastires  has  indicated — each 
with  a  pinpointed  target,  each  valid  and  each 
valuable  for  its  own  purpose.  But  the  result, 
after  dozens  and  dozens  of  health  bills  en- 
acted in  a  relatively  short  period — more 
health  bills  have  been  enacted  In  the  last  four 
years  than  all  the  preceding  years  of  our 
Government  put  together — the  result  has 
been  a  programmatic  and  bureaucratic  night 
mare  that  we  frankly  must  face  up  to. 

In  this  Partnership  for  Health  measure, 
we  begin  to  try  to  ciu-e  some  of  this  red  tape. 
We  begin  to  try  to  free  the  Public  Health 
Service  from  the  burden  of  paperwork  so  it 
can  fight  a  more  Important  battle,  the  battle 
against  disease. 

This  bill  contains  a  tiiree-part  strategy  to 
help  them  fight  that  battle  against  diseases: 
First,  It  offers  assistance  to  States  and 
communities  to  develop  broad-based  plans 
for  health.  We  give  them  that  obligation  and 
responslblUty  and  eaU  upon  them  to  do  their 
planning. 

SeoaiMl.  aa  quickly  as  ttiese  pUna  an  raady, 
tt  provides  Federal  funds  to  b^p  carry  out 
these  local  plans. 
Third,  It  ettablUhes  a  national  program 


tot  research  and  deveJlopment  in  bealtb  serv- 
ices. Even  as  we  discover  new  ways  to  cure 
disease,  we  are  testing  better  ways  to  bring 
these  cures  to  the  people. 

So  the  bill  contains  two  proposals: 
It  opens  the  way  to  strict  Federal  and 
State  standards  for  clinical  lab<»«torlee.  It 
wlU  help  to  eliminate  the  patient  of  the 
needless  ang^Iish  of  tests  he  has  had  to 
undergo  that  might  be  faulty.  We  do  know 
from  recent  studies  that  as  many  as  one  out 
of  four  teste  performed  by  some  laboratories 
have  been  wrong  tests. 

This  bUl  also  deals  with  a  subject  that  you 
have  heard  about  and  read  about  and  some 
people  have  laughed  about — the  subject  of 
rats. 

Throughout  history  rats  have  been  the 
prime  delivery  system  for  our  filth  and  the 
worst  diseases  that  human  beings  have.  To 
little  chUdren  in  the  slums  rats  have  really 
been  the  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

Some  important  people — I  am  told — 
thought  it  was  a  Joke  when  we  sent  up  the 
Rat  Control  Bill  a  few  months  earUer.  Some 
joked  about  it. 

The  bill  we  sign  today  shows  that  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  laughing  about  It.  And  it 
^ows  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
were  listening. 

Now  it  is  the  turn  of  State  and  community 
leaders  to  listen.  Now  it  Is  time  for  the  health 
officers  to  show  that  by  this  partnership  we 
mean  business. 

This  Is  the  second  consumer  blU  that  I 
have  signed  this  year.  We  still  have  ten  to  go. 
Truth-in-lending.  Pipeline  Safety,  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  and  Wholesome  Meat. 

I  had  some  encouraging  words  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  about  that. 

This  Wholesome  Meat  BUl  can  relieve  every 
American  family  from  the  fear  that  every 
frankfTirter  and  hamburger  they  give  their 
children  could  be  rancid  or  have  something 
wrong  with  It. 

So,  I  thank  the  Congress  for  what  you  have 
brought  me  to  sig^  and  I  Invite  you  to  give 
me  other  work  to  do. 


THE  FLORIDA  LEGAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House-Senate  conferees  conclude  their 
deliberation  and  finalized  the  Economic 
OpfKjrtunity  Amendments  of  1967,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  the  enthusiastic  endorsement  of 
the  legal  services  rendered  under  that 
act  by  the  president  of  the  Florida  bar. 
Mr.  William  P.  Simmons,  Jr..  is  a  highly 
respected  attorney  in  my  State  of  Florida 
and  has  long  worked,  energetically  to 
provide  legal  assistance  to  all  those  who 
are  in  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  Mr.  Simmons'  let- 
ter concerning  the  Florida  Legal  Serv- 
ices for  insertion  at  this  point  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  all  those  who 
read  and  are  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation's  dtlaens: 

THxFioaiDA  Bab, 
iliami,  Fla..  November  28. 1967. 
Be:  Florida  Legal  Services.  Inc. 
'OOD  .  Clattdk  Pxppxr, 

House    of    Representatives    Office    BttHding, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Claude:    I    appreciated    your   letter 
commendmg  the  Florida  Bar  for  setting  up 
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this  corporation  to  coordinate  and  encourage 
legal  aid  on  a  statewide  basis.  I  agree  that 
we  have  made  a  great  step  forward  and  we 
have  been  given  assiirance  that  an  OEO 
grant  can  be  made  to  our  new  corporation, 
provided,  of  coiirse.  that  federal  fuxtds  are 
available. 

I  luiow  that  you  have  supported  the  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  funding  of  the  pov- 
erty program  and  I  commend  you  for  It.  We 
are  especially  anxious  that  funds  be  available 
for  legal  aid  because  the  legal  aid  part  of  the 
poverty  program  has  been  the  subject  of 
practically  no  criticism  but  on  the  other  hand 
a  great  deal  of  commendation.  We  desper- 
ately need  to  continue  the  federal  funds  for 
legal  aid. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  p.  Simmons,  Jr. 


December  6,  1967 


CARDINAL  SHEHAN'S  PRAYER  AT 
INAUGURATION  OF  MAYOR 
D'ALESANDRO  OP  BALTIMORE 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Friedel]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch 
as  we  all  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and 
spiritual  guidance,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  the 
prayer  delivered  by  His  Eminence  Law- 
rence Cardinal  Shehan  yesterday  at  the 
inauguration  of  Thomas  D'Alesandro  HI 
as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Baltimore  is  the  largest  city  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line,  the  second  larg- 
est port,  and  according  to  the  1960 
census,  the  sixth  largest  city  in  the  coim- 
try.  It.  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  national 
Interest  when  that  great  metropolis — a 
center  of  commerce,  manufacturing,  the 
healing  arts  and  sciences,  and  culture — 
installs  a  new  head  of  its  local  govern- 
ment. 

It  so  happens  that  when  Cardinal 
Shehan  was  Archbishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Baltimore,  he  also  delivered  the  invo- 
cation during  the  inaugural  of  the  pres- 
ent mayor's  father,  Thomas  D'Alesandro, 
Jr..  in  May  1947,  a  former  Representa- 
tive from  Maryland.  I  am  sure  many  of 
us  well  remember  this  distinguished  man 
who  served  so  ably  in  this  Chamber  from 
January  3,  1939,  until  his  resignation  on 
May  16,  1947,  to  become  mayor. 

His  Eminence  Lawrence  Cardinal  She- 
han, a  prince  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  December  5,  1967,  made  the 
following  prayer: 

PBATKB    ft>K    THX    lNAT7CXmATION    Or    MATOR 

Thomas  D'ArxsAmiRo  rn 
We  pray  Thee,  O  Gkxl  of  might,  wlsdcan, 
and  justice,  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted,  and 
judgments  are  decreed,  assist  with  Thy  holy 
spirit  of  coimsel  and  fortitude  all  those  to 
whom  has  been  entrusted  the  dvll  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  country. 

We  pray  for  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  that  his  administration  may  be  con- 
ducted in  righteousness  and  be  eminently 
useful  to  Thy  people  over  whom  he  presides. 
Let  the  light  of  divine  wisdom  direct  the 
deliberations  of  Congreae,  and  shine  forth 
In  all  the  ;Mtx;eedlng«  and  laws  framed  for 
our  rule  and  government. 


We  pray  for  the  Governor  of  this  Stete,  for 
the  members  of  the  Assembly,  and  aU  other 
officers  who  are  appointed  to  gviard  our  po- 
litical freedom  and  welfare.  We  asic  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  members  of 
our  Constitutional  Convention,  upon  whose 
labors  the  future  welfare  of  our  State  so 
TltaUy  depends. 

We  pray  especially  for  Thy  servant  Thomas, 
whom  the  people  of  this  City  have  elected  to 
preside  over  and  to  rule  them  as  their  Mayor. 
As  he  assumes  the  heavy  burden  of  this  office, 
may  Thy  divine  guidance  enable  him  to  lead 
his  people  forward  in  the  ways  of  Justice  and 
charity  so  that  they  and  he  may  merit  from 
Thee,  Almighty  Father,  true  and  abiding 
peace  and  abounding  prosperity.  Amen. 


CALIFORNIA'S  VAST  INVESTMENT 
IN  WATER  RESOURCE  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Hanna]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  printed  a  fine  edi- 
torial in  its  November  27  edition,  en- 
titled "The  Atom  on  Bolsa  Island,"  the 
text  of  which  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record.  The  reference  is  to  a  notable 
event  which  took  place  about  a  fort- 
night ago  in  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  a 
contract  signing  ceremony  that  the  ur- 
gency of  congressional  duties  prevented 
me  from  attending. 

The  principals  involved  are  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Metropolitan 
Water  District  of  Southern  California, 
Los  Angeles  Department  of  Water  & 
Power,  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  and 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.  These 
California  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions are  partners  now  with  the  two 
Federal  agencies  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  world's  first  and  largest 
nuclear  desalination  and  powerplant 
This  dual-purpose  facility,  with  an  ulti- 
mate capacity  of  150  million  gallons  of 
pure  water,  and  1.8  million  kilowatts  of 
electricity,  will  be  situated  on  Bolsa  Is- 
land, a  manmade.  43-acre  site  off  the 
coastline  of  Huntington  Beach. 

This  prototype  installation  possesses, 
as  the  Star  points  out.  "enormous  promise 
for  all  mankind."  but  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  fact  that  this  project  represents  just 
one  facet  of  California's  vast,  continuing 
program  of  water  resource  development. 

TTie  Investment  of  $126  million  by 
MWD  In  the  Bolsa  Island  plant  is  Just 
the  latest  example  of  the  willingness  of 
Califomians  to  put  up  Important  money 
of  their  own  in  the  search  for  new  water 
supplies.  Many,  many  more  millions 
have  been  exr)ended  or  earmarked  for 
water  reclamation  and  water  conserva- 
tion projects. 

In  fact.  In  no  comparable  region  of  the 
world  is  more  money  spent  on  more 
projects  to  conserve  water  and  salvage 
waste  water  than  in  the  southern  Cali- 
fornia counties  that  are  dependent  on  the 


rapidly  diminishing  Colorado  River  for 
their  water  supplies. 

A  quick  review  of  some  of  the  projects 
In  and  around  Orange  County  will  give 
you  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  entire  program.  Studies  are  well 
along  on  a  proposed  treatment  plant  to 
be  located  in  the  northern  part  of  Orange 
County  which  will  be  designed  to  re- 
claim 10  million  gallons  per  day  of 
domestic  waste  water  for  recharge  of  the 
Santa  Ana  River  basin.  By  1990,  expan- 
sion to  a  capacity  of  70  million  gallons 
per  day  is  contemplated.  As  this  water 
salvage  program  develops,  estimated 
cost  of  the  rectified  water  is  expected  to 
drop  from  the  starting  figure  of  $30  per 
acre-foot  to  $18  In  1975  and  to  $12  in 
1990. 

Existing  plants  of  smaller  size  already 
reclaim  water  to  Irrigate  landscaping  at 
a  retirement  community  and  at  San 
Clemente.  In  addition  to  supplying  lakes 
at  Moulton  Niguel.  and  to  help  crops 
grow  at  the  Orange  County  Honor  Farm. 
At  El  Toro.  waste  water  is  treated  for 
reuse  at  the  Marine  Base  there  and  at 
the  Industrial  Farm.  At  Perris  and  at 
Huntington  Beach,  also,  waste  water  now 
is  being  processed  for  safe  reuse. 

Near  Lagima,  the  Aerojet-General 
Co.'s  testing  of  reverse  osmosis  processes 
to  demlneralize  saline  and  brackish 
water  are  in  progress. 

All  told,  there  are  more  than  60  rec- 
lamation plants  In  southern  California 
and  they  are  salvaging  more  than  350,- 
000  acre-feet  of  waste  water  a  year. 

Although  engineers  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  water  reclamation,  they  also 
recognize  that  the  amoimt  of  water 
which  can  be  reclaimed  in  southern 
California  can  not  possibly  represent  a 
quantity  large  enough  to  solve  the  South- 
west problem  of  deficiency.  As  future 
development  of  the  Colorado  River  oc- 
curs. California's  allotment  will  be  lim- 
ited to  4,400,000  acre-feet  annually  in- 
stead of  the  5,100,000  acre-feet  yearly 
which  now  is  used.  This  cutback  will 
occur  because  other  States  are  not  yet 
able  to  divert  their  shares  of  Colorado 
River  water.  The  quantity  of  water 
which  might  be  reclaimed  in  southern 
California  would  not  even  replace  the 
impending  loss  of  700,000  acre-feet. 
Much  more  water  will  be  needed  to  keep 
the  Southwest  economy  viable. 

Because  of  engineering,  economic, 
legal,  and  political  problems,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  predict  at  this  time 
how  much  of  the  need  could  be  supplied 
on  a  dependable  basis.  The  same  holds 
true  for  weather  modification,  which  also 
is  still  In  the  experimental  stage.  Esti- 
mates of  their  true  economic  potential 
are  not  as  yet  known.  Therefore,  It  is 
unfair  to  sell  these  programs  as  pana- 
ceas for  all  air-water  problems.  They  are 
not,  and  to  build  up  confidence  that  they 
will  be  that  major  factor  In  solving  our 
problems  until  we  have  had  the  benefit 
of  more  study  is  only  Indulging  In  self- 
delusion. 

California  Is  pursuing  every  conceiv- 
able measure  possible  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum use  of  her  precious  water  supplies. 
However,  our  efforts  must  continue  to 
concentrate  on  new  sources  of  water  if 
we  want  to  meet  the  demands  and  needs 
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of  the  area.  The  Bolsa  Island  project  is 
a  major  advance,  but  still  only  a  step  In 
a  continuing  search. 

The  Star  article  follows: 

Tax  Atom  oh  Bolsa  Islaitd 

There  Is  enormous  promise  fCH'  aU  man- 
kind in  the  contract  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Interior  Department 
executed  the  other  day  with  the  MetropoUtan 
Water  District  of  Southern  Cailfornla. 

Under  the  contract,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  provide  technical  assistance  and 
a  contrlbutton  of  $72  million  to  the  bxiUdlng 
and  operation  of  the  world's  first  and  largest 
nuclear-fueled  desalting  and  electric  power 
plant.  California  and  the  participating  pri- 
vate utility  companies  will  supply  the  bal- 
ance of  the  nearly  9500  million  Investment 
Involved. 

In  an  age  of  exploding  population,  when 
our  own  and  every  other  country  faces 
sharply  rising  demands  for  power  and  water, 
the  significance  of  this  enterprise  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  When  It  becomes  fuUy  oper- 
ational on  Bolsa  Island — a  man-made  43- 
acre  site  40  mUes  south  of  Los  Angeles — it 
will  do  two  revolutionary  things  on  an  eco- 
nomically feasible  basis:  (1 )  It  wUl  desalt  and 
make  drinkable  160  million  gaUons  of  sea 
water  every  day — enough  for  a  city  the  slse 
of  San  Francisco;  and  (2)  it  wiU  generate 
1.8  million  icllowatts  of  electricity — enough 
for  the  needs  of  a  metropolitan  area  the  size 
of  Washington's. 

This  plant,  moreover,  will  be  only  the 
prototype,  the  forerunner,  the  Model  T  ver- 
sion of  comparable  but  much  greater  projects 
combining  desallnlzatlon  and  electrical  gen- 
eration for  the  production  of  food  and  other 
goods  vital  to  man  and  his  society.  AEC 
Chairman  Seaborg,  in  a  little-noticed  address 
last  month  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  had  many 
arresting  things  to  say  about  the  prospective 
developments.  One  of  the  examples  he  cited 
is  based  on  a  stUl-unpubllshed  study  at  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  It  envisions  the 
creation  of  nuclear-powered  "agro-industrial 
complexes"  in  both  advanced  and  underde- 
veloped nations.  In  Seaborg's  words,  the 
"near-term  possibility"  is  that  just  one  such 
complex — producing  1  million  kilowatts  and 
desalting  400  million  gallons  of  water  a  day — 
could  do  the  f oUowlng : 

"It  could  support  the  dally  production  of 
2,000  tons  of  ammonia  and  360  tons  of  phos- 
phorus. The  food  factory  in  this  plant  would 
consist  of  200,000  acres  Irrigated  and  fertil- 
ized by  the  nuclear  plant.  On  the  basis  of 
growing  a  single  high-yield  crop  .  .  .  this 
complex  could  produce  more  than  1  billion 
pounds  of  grain  annually — enough  to  feed 
about  2.5  million  people  at  a  level  of  2,400 
calories  per  day.  In  addition,  it  could  export 
enough  fertUlaer  to  other  agricultural  areas 
...  to  cultivate  10  million  more  acres." 

If  not  one  but  many  plants  of  this  sort 
become  a  reality  In  the  decades  ahead,  the 
world  will  have  a  weapon  to  combat  the 
Malthusian  nightmare  that  some  experts  fear 
Is  even  now  in  the  making.  Bolsa  Island 
serves  as  a  bright  reminder  of  the  atom's 

marvelously  beneficent  potentl&ls  for  pe<^les 

everywhere. 


THE  COPPER  STRIKE 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vast 
bulk  of  copper  production  and  some  of 


our  zinc  and  lead  mines  have  been  shot 
down  since  July  15.  It  Is  a  strike  which 
Is  Just  a  few  days  short  of  being  6 
months  old.  Yet  there  is  little  knowledge 
of  this  strike  across  the  country  and  by 
and  large  you  would  be  scarcely  able  to 
find  anyone  who  knows  about  It.  But 
what  is  worse  is  that  there  has  yet  to  be 
any  real  bargaining  between  the  parties 
involved — and  the  Department  of  Labor 
advises  me  that  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  immediate  hope  of  bargaining. 

The  history  of  mining  is  turbulent, 
and  the  history  of  western  mining  is 
especially  so.  Any  student  of  history 
knows  that  in  the  mines  of  western 
America  there  were  hard  and  bitter  and 
sometimes  bloody  battles  over  union 
organization.  And  even  today  the  unions 
representing  copper  workers  and  man- 
agement representing  the  great  copper 
producers  have  bitter  antagonisms.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  Industrial  warfare  of  the 
1930's  is  still  continuing  in  this  basic 
Industry. 

The  issues  at  stake  in  this  strike  are 
many.  The  workers  are  demanding 
higher  wages — which  surely  is  a  nego- 
tiable point.  They  are  also  demanding 
greater  benefits — which  surely  is  a  point 
which  can  also  be  bargained  over.  Fi- 
nally, the  unions  are  demanding  com- 
pany wide  bargaining;  it  is  this  which 
apparently  management  is  unwilling  to 
even  talk  about.  Assuredly  company- 
wide  bargaining  has  met  with  fierce  re- 
sistance in  the  electrical  industry  and 
in  every  other  industry  where  it  hsis  been 
sought.  But  still  tills  would  seem  to  be 
the  crux  of  the  crisis  in  the  copper  in- 
dustry. Whether  this  is  the  source  of  the 
];»t)blem  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to 
be  the  reason  why  management  Is  not 
talking  with  the  unions  today. 

While  this  strike  goes  on  there  Is  suf- 
fering and  hardship  among  the  striking 
workers.  A  good  many  mines  are  In  out 
of  the  way  places,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  families  survive  vrithout  work  in 
such  places.  Yet  despite  the  hardship 
Imposed  on  them,  these  workers  seem 
quite  willing  to  undergo  it  In  order  to 
achieve  their  goals. 

While  collective  bargaining  has  broken 
down  in  this  strike — never  in  fact  ever 
started — our  supply  of  copper  continues 
to  dwindle.  The  situation  for  some  com- 
panies which  need  cow>er  will  soon  be 
critical,  and  may  already  be  for  a  few. 
But  despite  this  threat  there  seems  to  be 
no  hope  for  progress  in  this  dispute  until 
and  unless  there  Is  some  drastic  change 
on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  companies  involved  in  this  strike 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  its  length 
and  bitterness.  I  doubt  that  this  is  true. 
The  unions  claim  for  their  part  that  the 
companies  are  wholly  at  fault.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  true.  But  whoever  is  at 
fault  and  whatever  the  reason  it  is  in- 
comprehensible to  me  that  this  strike 
can  continue  much  longer. 

I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  parties 
in  the  copper  dispute  will  bargain,  and 
bargain  honestly,  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. The  hardship  and  suffering  has 
goae  on  long  enough;  I  hope  that  man- 
agement will  abandon  Its  IntiansigeDce 
and  at  least  come  to  the  bargaining 
table. 


CONGRESSMAN  ANNDNZIO  URGES 
KARLY  ENACTMENT  OP  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  DEIttCATE  WESTON 
ATOM  SMASHER  FOR  DR.  ENRICO 
FERMI 


Mr.  OALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  minois  tMr.  Aknunzio]  may 
extend  his  remartcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  25.  1967.  I  introduced  H.R.  11726 
to  provide  that  the  nuclear  accelerator 
to  be  constructed  at  Weston,  m..  be 
named  the  "Enrico  Fermi  Nuclear  Ac- 
celerator" in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  En- 
rico Fermi. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  on  December 
2.  1967,  the  25th  aniuversary  of  the  fljst 
nuclear  chain  reaction.  President  John- 
son annovmced  in  a  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision speech  beamed  by  satellite  to 
scientists  observing  this  anniversary, 
that  he  would  like  "to  see  the  new  Wes- 
ton atom  smasher  dedicated  for  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  late  scientist  who  guided  the 
world  into  the  atomic  age  25  years  etgo." 
It  was  Dr.  Fermi.  Italian  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  who  headed  the  two  teams  work- 
ing aroimd  the  clock  to  build  the  first 
nuclear  pile.  On  December  2,  1942.  at 
precisely  3:25  p. m.  under  the  west  stands 
of  Stagg  Field  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Dr.  Fermi  and  his  team  of 
scientists  achieved  for  the  first  time  a 
controlled  nuclear  fission  chain  reaction. 
This  great  event  ushered  in  the  atomic 
age. 

I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent shares  my  feelings  in  this  matter, 
and  I  shall  appreciate  the  help  and  as- 
sistance of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  enact  H.R.  11726  into  law 
without  fiu-ther  delay.  Few  men.  if  any, 
have  played  a  greater  role  than  Enrico 
Fermi  in  the  harnessing  of  nuclear 
energy  for  both  war  and  peace,  and  he 
is  truly  deserving  of  this  recognition. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  insert  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  December  3  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  covering  President  Johnson's 
closed  circuit  television  address  with  re- 
ference to  Dr.  Enrico  Fermi,  and  also  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  December 
1  edition  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor regarding  the  25th  anniversary  of  the 
first  nuclear  chain  reaction.  The  articles 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  3,  1967] 
Asks   ak   Open   Doob   Oarsnx  Ikspsction — 
Sfxaks  bt  TV  TO  SciEirnsTS 
(By  Bonald  Kottilak) 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  yester- 
day that  the  United  States  Is  wlinng  to  open 
up  aU  of  its  nuclear  facllltlee,  except  those 
used  for  military  weapons,  for  Intemattonal 
inspection  In  a  major  step  to  reduoe  the  rtsk 
of  a  nuclear  war. 

In  a  closed  circuit  television  speech  beamed 
by  satellite  to  scientists  obeeivlng  the  88th 
anniversary  of  the  first  nuclear  reaction,  on 
the  University  of  Chicago  campus,  johiMon 
said  that  the  UWted  States  la  wUBsg  to  take 
such  a  step  IX  other  countries  would  do  Uie 
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Johnson  also  announced  that  he  would 
Uke  to  see  the  new  Weston  atom  smasher 
dedicated  for  Enrico  Fennl,  the  late  scientist 
who  guided  the  world  into  the  atomic  age 
25  years  ago. 

Johnson  said  that  the  giant  aOO  billion 
electron  volt  proton  accelerator,  which  Is  now 
called  the  National  Accelerator  Laboratory 
will  keep  America  In  the  forefront  of  nuclear 
research.  Construction  on  the  accelerator  Is 
expected  to  start  next  summer. 

HEAH     rrALIAN     PRXSmENT 

The  ceremonies  at  the  university's  Mandel 
hall  marked  the  history-making  experiment 
Dec.  2.  1942,  when  a  group  of  scientists  led 
by  Perml  achieved  the  first  controlled,  self- 
sustaining  nuclear  chain  reaction,  under  the 
west  stands  of  Stagg  field. 

Johnson's  address  from  Washington  was 
televised  to  Chicago  by  way  of  the  Comsat 
communications  satellite. 

The  satellite  also  carried  a  live  television 
speech  from  Gluseppl  Saragat,  president  of 
Italy,  who  praised  Johnson's  offer  of  open 
inspection  of  nuclear  facilities.  Saragat  spoke 
from  Rome. 

He  said  that  If  all  men  of  "good  will"  re- 
spond in  a  like  manner  then  the  great  peace- 
ful uses  of  nuclear  energy  can  be  realized 
without  the  fear  of  an  atomic  holocaust. 

Johnson  said  that  the  experiment  harness- 
ing the  power  of  the  atom  gave  man,  for  the 
first  time,  all  of  the  potential  energy  he 
could  possibly  use. 

MXrST     DISPEX     WAS    PAU. 

Altho  the  atom  was  first  employed  In  the 
world's  most  destructive  weapon,  it  is  also 
the  key  to  the  golden  age  of  mankind,  John- 
son told  his  audience,  which  included  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Perml  team. 

But  the  pall  of  a  nuclear  war  hangs  over 
the  world,  and  it  Is  up  to  man  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  dispel  this  dark  cloud,  John- 
son said. 

"We  can  either  remake  life  on  earth  or  we 
can  end  it  forever,"  he  said. 

The  world  now  needs  a  treaty  to  ban  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  that 
now  do  not  possess  them,  he  said. 

Every  day,  the  chance  becomes  greater  that 
smaller  nations  will  acquire  material  for 
atomic  bombs  because  of  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear reactors.  Johnson  said. 

A  small  diversion  of  the  nuclear  fuel  can 
be  used  for  weapons,  he  explained. 

SEEK     OTBESS    TO     AGREE 

"The  American  people  have  made  their 
own  desire  crystal  clear.  When  the  Senate 
voted  iinanimously  to  support  an  effective 
nonprollferatlon  [of  atomic  weapons]  treaty. 

"We  are  now  engaged  In  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  such  a  treaty  In  a  form  that  Is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  nations,"  Johnson  said. 

America  is  trying  hard  to  assure  everyone 
that  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  would  be 
shared  by  all  nations,  both  large  and  small, 
he  explained. 

The  safeguards  of  such  a  treaty  would  In 
no  way  interfere  with  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy,  he  added. 

MO     BARGT7AXOS     ASKED 

"I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  we  tn  the  United  States  are  not  asking 
any  countries  to  accept  safeguards  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  accept  for  ourselves. 

"I  am  today  announcing  that  when  such 
safeguards  are  applied  over  the  field,  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  agency  to  apply  Its  safeguards 
to  all  nuclear  activities  In  the  United  States, 
excluding  only  those  that  have  direct  ap- 
plication to  security  protection. 

Johnson  said  that  the  inspection  wovUd 
include  private  nuclear  reactors  as  well  aa 
nonmilitary  nuclear  facilities  operated  by 
the  government. 

"We  wish  to  conduct  ourselves  so  that  fu- 
ture generations  will  not  look  back  on  Dec. 


a,  1942,  to  despair  but  as  the  beginning  of 
the  brightest  and  most  inspiring  chapter  in 
the  long  history  of  man,"  Johnson  said. 

In  bis  speech,  Saragat  said  Italy  wanted 
to  pay  homage  to  the  United  States  for 
opening  its  doors  to  Fermi  and  others  who 
fied  persecution  In  Italy  and  Germany  dur- 
ing World  War  II  periods. 

Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg,  chairman  of  the 
atomic  energy  commission,  said  that  a  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  necessary  before  nu- 
clear reactor  programs  can  be  expanded  to 
underdeveloped  countries. 

The  treaty.  Dr.  Seaborg  said,  would  assure 
small  nations  that  their  neighbors  would  not 
secretly  acquire  atomic  bombs  nor  use  re- 
actors to  make  their  own  weapons. 

Sigvard  Eklund,  director  general  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  agency,  which 
is  located  in  Vienna,  said  that  If  the  non- 
proliferation  treaty  is  not  signed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  year  there  is  little  UkeUhood  it 
would  ever  become  effective. 

"A  failure  to  sign  a  treaty  may  bring  the 
atom  as  a  repellant  to  the  fore  and  initiate 
an  atomic  armament  race,"  Ecklund  warned. 

"Our  world  will  not  become  a  safe  place 
to  live  in  thru  such  an  action,  but  may  be 
brought  much  closer  to  that  holocaust  every 
one  of  us  wants  to  avoid,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec 

1,  19671 
Decembes  2,  1942:  The  Dat  Tomorrow  Began 

(Twenty-five  years  ago,  physicists  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  achieved  man's  first 
nuclear  chain  reaction.  Here  is  an  account 
of  the  momentous  day  that  opened  the 
Atomic  Age. ) 

(By  Neal  Stanford) 

Washinoton. — "What's  going  on.  Doctor? 
Something  happen  in  there?" 

Dec.  2,  1942,  was  a  cold  snowy  day  in  Chi- 
cago, and  it  was  particularly  bleak  and  windy 
around  5  p.m.  under  the  west  stands  of  Stagg 
Pleld  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  group  of  heavily  overcoated  men  filed 
out  from  the  west  stands  led  by  Dr.  Enrico 
Fermi,  the  Italian  physicist,  and  including 
Canadian  Walter  Zlnn,  the  Hungarians  Leo 
Szllard  and  Eugene  Wlgner,  the  Americans 
Arthur  Compton.  Norman  Hilberry,  Herbert 
Anderson,  and  a  dozen  or  more  others. 

They  nodded  to  the  guard  then  hurried  on. 
Incidentally,  the  guard  never  did  learn,  until 
years  later.  Just  what  had  happened  that 
day  on  that  old  squash-rackets  court  under 
Stagg  Pield's  west  stands.  Por  until  the  war 
ended  it  was  top  secret. 

What  happened  on  that  cold  Wednesday 
in  1942  altered  the  course  of  civilization.  Por 
it  was  on  that  day,  at  precisely  3:25  p.m., 
that  P^rml  and  his  team  of  scientists  for  the 
first  time  achieved  a  controlled  nuclear-fis- 
sion chain  reaction.  That  event  ushered  in 
the  Atomic  Age. 

This  energy  was  first  employed  for  war. 
The  first  experimental  bomb  was  exploded 
July  16,  1945,  at  Alamogordo,  N.M.  Three 
weeks  later  a  sister  bomb  was  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  three  days  after  that  another 
on  Nagasaki. 

PEACEFUL   trSES 

After  the  war  more  sophisticated  reactors 
were  built,  thus  channeling  the  enormous 
energy  of  the  atom  into  peaceful  pursuits — 
the  generation  of  electricity,  propulsion  of 
ships  and  rockets,  testing  of  materials,  med- 
ical research. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  aptly 
called  Dec.  2,  1942,  "the  day  tomorrow  be- 
gan." On  Dec.  1  and  2  this  year  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  is  staging  a  25tb-anni- 
versary  observance  of  the  first  nuclear  chain 
reaction. 

Today  the  government  has  the  personal 
recollections  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  42  sci- 
entists who  spent  that  historic  day  under 
the  west  stands  at  Stagg  Pield. 

Tbare  la   also  the  record  on   which   was 


traced  the  neutron  intensity  within  the  first 
pile,  showing  when  it  went  "critical." 

And  there  are  volumes  of  correspondence, 
Including  that  famous  letter  Albert  Einstein 
sent  President  Roosevelt.  In  it  Einstein, 
speaking  for  the  scientists  working  on  nu- 
clear fission,  notified  the  President  of  what 
was  in  prospect,  described  the  possible  de- 
Btructlveness  of  an  atomic  bomb,  and 
warned  him  that  Nazi  Oermany  was  working 
desperately  to  develop  such  a  weap>on. 

As  the  experiment  at  Stagg  Pield  became 
directly  tied  to  the  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  security  and  secrecy  became  an  ob- 
session. 

There  was  in  fact  a  time  in  the  spring  of 
1942  when  concern  for  security  was  so  tight 
that  Perml  and  his  colleagues  didn't  dare 
meet  in  their  offices.  They  gathered  quietly 
and  informally  under  what  came  to  be  called 
"the  council  tree,"  out  in  front  of  Eckhart 
Hall  on  the  university  campus. 

HIS   WDT    Dn>N'T    KNOW 

The  emphasis  on  secrecy  was  so  strong 
that  all  during  the  experiment  Mrs.  Laura 
Fermi,  the  wife  of  the  chief  of  the  project, 
had  no  idea  what  was  going  on.  She  writes 
in  her  memoirs  of  those  days: 

"Enrico  walked  to  work  every  morning, 
not  to  the  physics  building  but  to  the  'Met 
Lab,'  the  Metalliirglcal  Laboratory.  The  only 
single  secret  about  it  he  told  me  was  that 
there  were  no  metallurgists  at  the  Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory — and  I  wasnt  even  to 
divulge  that!" 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  2,  1942,  Mrs.  Permi 
gave  a  party  for  the  "metallurgists"  work- 
ing on  her  husband's  project.  As  each  came 
in,  stamping  his  feet,  shaking  the  snow  from 
his  shoulders,  she  writes:  "They  shook  En- 
rico's hand  and  said  the  one  word,  'Jongrat- 
ulations.'  When  I  asked  some  of  them  why, 
they  would  only  smile  and  say,  'Ask  your 
husband,'  or  'Tour  hubsand's  a  smart  guy,' 
or,  'Don't  worry  you'll  find  out  sometime.  " 

It  was  2>4  years  later  that  Mrs.  Fermi 
finally  learned  Just  what  her  husband  had 
done  under  those  west  stands  at  Stagg  Sta- 
diiim. 

"One  evening,"  she  writes,  "shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Japan,  Enrico  brought 
home  a  mimeographed  paperbound  volume. 

"  'It  may  Interest  you  to  see  the  Smyth 
Report,'  he  said.  [That  was  the  first  official 
declassified  information  on  atomic  energy.) 
Halfway  through  I  found  the  reason  for 
the  congratulations  at  that  party:  the  first 
chain  reaction  achieved  under  Enrico's  direc- 
tion." 

MANT    NATIONALITIES    INVOLVED 

Pew  Americans  are  aware  of  how  much  the 
United  States  owes  to  Italy  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  many  other  countries,  for  contribut- 
ing to  creation  of  the  first  atomic  pile. 

There  was  Dr.  Perml,  Italian  Nobel  Prize 
winner,  who  after  picking  up  his  award  in 
Sweden  came  to  the  United  States,  con- 
demned by  his  Italian  Fascist  government 
for  falling  to  give  the  Fascist  salute  in  ac- 
cepting his  award.  It  was  Dr.  Perml  who 
headed  the  two  teams  of  scientists,  physicists, 
and  engineers  working  around  the  clock  to 
build  the  first  nuclear  pile.  They  constructed 
30  different  models  before  finding  the  de- 
sign and  size  they  wanted. 

There  was  Lise  Meltner,  who  had  fied  Nazi 
Oermany  and  was  working  with  Niels  Bohr 
in  Copenhagen,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the 
uranium  atom. 

There  was,  of  course,  Albert  Einstein  who 
in  1905  with  his  equation  (E  =  MC'— energy 
equals  mass  times  the  velocity  of  light  |C) 
squared)  opened  the  door  to  the  concept  of 
energy  release,  and  finally  found  a  haven  at 
the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  at  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

There  was  the  Canadian-bom  Walter  Zlnn 
and  Lee  Szllard,  a  Hungarian,  with  their 
work  on  the  number  of  neutrons  emitted  by 
fissioning  uranium. 


It  was  the  young  Olenn  Seaborg,  future 
Nobel  Prize  winner  and  today  chairman  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  who  at 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  using  a  cyclotron,  produced  a 
submlcroscopic  speck  of  an  entirely  new 
element,  plutonlum. 

MASSIVE   TEAM    FORMED 

Thus  the  scientists  Joined  statesmen  and 
mlUtary  leaders  in  a  "chain-reaction"  effort: 
the  achievement  of  uranixun  fission  to  pro- 
duce Plutonium  to  make  a  bomb  to  end  the 
war. 

Much  of  the  theoretical  and  experimental 
work  on  nuclear  fission  was  being  done  at 
Columbia  University  and  at  Princeton.  But 
when  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Compton  of  Chicago 
University  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  lu^- 
nlum  project  in  1941,  the  work  moved  to 
Chicago  and  the  "Metallvirglcal  Laboratory," 
now  called  the  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 

Dr.  Perml,  in  his  memoirs  of  that  memora- 
ble day  in  1942,  defines  a  chain  reaction 
thus: 

"An  atomic  chain  reaction  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  burning  of  a  rubbish  pile  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  In  such  a  fire 
minute  parts  of  the  pile  start  to  burn  and 
in  turn  ignite  other  tiny  fragments.  When 
sufficient  nimibers  of  these  fractional  parts 
are  heated  to  the  kindling  point,  the  entire 
heap  bursts  into  flame." 

This  was  the  process  they  were  working  to 
perform  under  the  stands  of  Stagg  Stadium. 

The  experimenters  used  uranium  for  their 
"rubbish  pUe,"  because  of  two  properties 
possessed  by  this  element  In  its  natural 
state : 

First,  a  uranium  atom  can  be  split — fis- 
sioned. Second,  when  it  fissions,  it  releases 
more  energy  than  was  required  to  split  It. 
Furthermore,  there  is  also  a  release  of  parti- 
cles (neutrons)   from  the  atom's  nucleus. 

Free  neutrons  from  outer  space  are  con- 
tinually bombarding  the  earth.  If  one  of 
these  strikes  the  nucleus  of  a  uranium  atom 
at  the  proper  velocity,  it  will  split  that  nu- 
cleus— releasing  energy  and  more  neutrons. 
If  some  of  these  can  be  induced  to  strike  the 
nuclei  of  other  uranium  atoms,  more  energy 
and  more  neutrons  will  be  released.  And  so 
on.  Hence,  the  term  "chain  reaction." 

But  in  1942,  this  was  still  unproved  theory. 
It  had  to  be  proved.  The  Chicago  experi- 
menters calciUated  that  if  they  could  assem- 
ble enough  uranium  in  one  place,  they  could 
keep  a  chain  reaction  of  atomic  fission 
going. 

One  problem  was  how  to  slow  the  velocity 
of  the  flying  neutrons  to  the  point  where 
they  could  coUide  effectively  with  surround- 
ing atomic  nuclei. 

ORAPHrTE    BRICKS    USED 

It  was  Dr.  Perml  and  Mr.  Szllard  who 
came  up  with  a  "neutron  brake":  Graphite 
they  found,  would  effectively  slow  the 
particles. 

In  essence  they  took  a  four-inch-square 
bar  of  dirty,  slippery  carbon  (graphite);  cut 
the  bar  into  bricks;  drilled  holes  in  them; 
filled  the  holes  with  uranium;  and  then  built 
the  bricks  into  a  pile.  The  result:  a  "graph- 
ite cake"  filled  with  "uranium  raisins." 

But  there  was  another  problem:  The  re- 
searchers couldn't  be  certain — without  ac- 
tually trying  it — that  when  the  total  num- 
ber of  "uranium  raisins"  got  large  enough 
(reached  "critical  mass"),  then  the  number 
of  escaping  neutrons  might  not  also  be  large 
enough  to  trigger  an  uncontrollable,  run- 
away chain  reaction  of  fission.  In  short  they 
could  have  an  atomic  explosion  on  their 
bands. 

To  prevent  this,  a  set  of  control  rods  was 
inserted  into  the  "cake."  These  rods  were 
made  of  materials  (Including  cadmium) 
which  would  not  merely  slow  down  the  neu- 
trons but  completely  absorb  them.  With  the 
rods  in,  no  neutron  Interaction  could  occur. 
As  they  were  slowly  withdrawn,  more  and 
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more  fission  would  be  permitted  to  take 
place. 

Gelger  counters  (which  register  radloac- 
Uve  emissions)  would  measure  the  number 
of  escaping  neutrons  and  thus  indicate  when 
a  chain  reaction  was  taking  place. 

Two  other  control  rods  were  installed  as 
safety  devices.  One  was  linked  to  the  Gelger 
counters.  If,  as  the  main  rod  was  being  with- 
drawn, the  Gelger  count  reached  a  certain 
point,  the  safety  rod  would  be  automatically 
shoved  Into  the  pile  to  halt  neutron  inter- 
action. 

The  second  safety  rod  could  be  slammed 
home  manually. 

On  the  other  hand,  efficiency  was  also  a 
consideration.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
atoms  of  the  air  within  the  pile  might  absorb 
so  many  neutrons  that  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  left  to  produce  the  desired  chain 
reaction  in  the  uranium. 

Accordingly  it  was  decided  to  encase  the 
pUe  in  a  square-shaped  cloth  balloon,  from 
which  the  neutron-capturing  air  could  be 
pumped  out. 

At  first  the  people  at  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company  thought  the  order  for  a 
square  balloon  was  a  Joke.  It  wasn't  until 
years  later  that  they  found  out  what  the 
balloon  they  built  was  for. 

It  was  hung  around  the  pile  with  one  side 
left  open,  to  be  closed  if  needed.  But  the 
scientists'  concern  proved  groundless,  and  it 
never  had  to  be  used. 

BUILT    UP   BT    LATERS 

The  pile  was  constructed  brick  by  brick: 
first  a  layer  of  "uranium  raisin"  bricks,  then 
a  layer  of  solid  graphite  bricks.  As  the  pile 
grew,  the  men  became  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  safety.  They  began  to  worry  that 
the  pile  might  be  nearlng  "critical  mass," 
or  size — too  many  "raisins." 

Following  are  parts  of  Fermi's  account  of 
the  momentous  event  on  Dec.  2,  1942,  when 
the  57th  layer  of  bricks  was  added: 

"Finally  the  day  came.  We  gathered  on  a 
balcony  about  10  feet  above  the  floor.  Below 
us  was  George  Weil,  whose  duty  It  was  to 
handle  the  last  control  rod  that  was  holding 
the  reaction  in  check. 

"Every  precaution  had  been  taken  against 
an  accident.  There  were  three  sets  of  control 
rods  in  the  pile.  One  set  was  automatic. 
Another  consisted  of  a  heavily  weighted 
emergency  safety  held  by  a  rope.  Walter  Zlnn 
was  holding  the  rope  ready  to  release  it  at 
the  least  sign  of  trouble.  The  last  rod  left  in 
the  pile,  which  acted  as  starter,  accelerator, 
and  brake  for  the  reaction,  was  the  one 
handled  by  Weil. 

"Since  the  experiment  had  never  been 
tried  before  a  'Uquld  control  squad'  stood 
ready  to  flood  the  pile  with  cadmlimi  salt 
solution  m  case  the  control  rods  failed." 

The  drama  and  tension  of  the  scene 
mounted  perceptibly. 

"Finally,"  the  Perml  acooimt  continues, 
"it  was  time  to  start  withdrawing  the  main 
control  rod.  The  [Gelger]  count^v  clicked 
rapidly.  Then  a  loud  clap.  The  [automatic] 
control  rod  slammed  home.  The  safety  point 
had  been  set  too  low." 

At  this  point  Perml  called  time  out  for 
Itinch.  They  reassembled  at  2  p.m.  and  reset 
the  safety  point  a  Uttle  higher.  At  2:30  they 
again  began  gradually  pulling  out  the  main 
control  rod. 

At  2:60  it  came  out  another  foot. 
At  3:20  it  was  moved  another  six  inches. 
Then  at  3:25  Perml  said,  "Pull  it  out  an- 
other foot.  This  wiU  be  it."  The  click  of  the 
counters  speeded  up  to  a  steady  brrrrl 

Fermi's  face  broke  Into  a  smile  and  he  said 
suddenly:  "The  reaction  is  self-sustaining  I" 
Por  28  minutes  these  42  scientists  watched 
enthralled  as  the  world's  first  nuclear  re- 
actor operated. 
"O.K.,  zip  m,"  called  Fermi. 
At  3:53  pjn.  it  was  all  over. 
It   was  while   these  scientists  were  filing 
out  of  the  stands  at  Stagg  Stadium  tliat 


Compton  got  on  the  long-distance  telephone 
to  Dr.  James  B.  Oonant  of  Harvard,  Trtio 
was  anxiously  awaiting  word: 

Said  Compl»n  crypttcally:  'The  Italian 
navigator  has  landed  In  the  new  world." 

"How  were  the  natives?"  asked  Dr.  Oonant. 

"Very  friendly,"  was  the  reply. 

And  thus  dawned  the  atomic  age  which 
Chicago  University  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  are  celebrating  Dec.  1-2  with 
speeches  and  the  unveiling  of  a  piece  of 
sculpture  by  Henry  Moore  for  the  occasion. 

Ultimately,  when  the  atomic  bomb  was 
built,  its  fuel  was  not  uranium  but  plu- 
tonlum, a  byproduct  of  the  uranium-fission 
process  and  a  much  more  "explosive"  (fis- 
sionable) element. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  danger  of  an  atomic 
explosion  on  that  December  afternoon  in 
1942.  Had  the  danger  point  been  exceeded, 
the  pile  would  have  disintegrated  before  it 
could  have  sustained  a  runaway  chain  re- 
action. But  at  that  time  atomic  physics  was 
a  strange  new  field  fiUed  with  unknowns. 

Actually  it  can  be  said  that  the  atomic 
age  had  been  dawning  for  some  time,  with 
a  long  series  of  discoveries  and  experiments. 
But  this  actual  production  and  control  of 
nuclear  power,  Dec.  2,  1942,  is  probably  as 
good  as  any  date  on  which  to  date  the  atomic 
age — or  what  the  AEC  calls  "the  day  tomor- 
row began." 

MILESTONES 

1942 — First  controlled  nuclear  fission  chain 
reaction. 

1945 — First  nuclear  detonation.  Trinity,  at 
Alamogordo,  NAI.  First  atomic  bombs 
dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

1952 — First  thermonuclear  (fusion)  experi- 
mental device  detonated. 

1954 — Nautilus,  first  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marine, commissioned. 

1955 — Electricity  from  experimental  re- 
actor at  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  in 
Idaho,  lighted  town  of  Arco  for  about  an 
hour. 

1956 — World's  first  full-scale  atomic  power 
plant  at  Calder  Hall,  England,  switched  into 
national  electricity  grid. 

1962 — Project  Sedan,  first  nuclear  cratering 
experiment  at  Nevada  test  site,  a  100-kiloton 
explosion  forming  a  crater  1.280  feet  In  diam- 
eter and  320  feet  deep. 

1966 — Congress  authorized  dual-purpose 
nuclear  desalting  and  power  plant  off  coast 
of  California,  eventually  costing  >500  million. 

1967 — AEC  announced  nuclear  power  ex- 
pansion— by  1980,  34  percent  of  all  American 
generating  capacity  to  be  nuclear. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  HEADSTART 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olskn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mon- 
tana Standard  recently  published  ex- 
cellent stories  about  two  of  the  major 
programs  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity, Headstart  and  the  Job  Corps. 
Writing  with  tremendous  compassion 
and  style.  Prank  Quinn  and  BiU  Parks 
have  captured  the  essence  of  the  great 
good  produced  by  these  antipoverty  pro- 
grams. Their  stories  are  most  Informa- 
tive, and  I  commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Headstsirt  program 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  School  on  East  Park 
is.  as  Frank  Quinn  says,  "an  sinswer  to  a 
community  call  to  help  children  who  are 
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innocent  victims  of  less  advantageous 
environments."  And  he  gives  xis  a  poign- 
ant example: 

Meet  B«ck7t  Wben  she  first  sttended  Head 
Start  In  September,  Instructors  felt  she 
might  be  mentally  retarded  because  she 
seldocn  spoke,  even  to  anew«-  questions, 
teste  iM'oved  otherwise.  Last  week,  playing 
"Parmer  In  the  Dell"  Becky's  voice  rang  out 
loud  and  clear  above  all  the  others.  She  had 
found  herself. 

This  example  has  been  repeated  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  instances  around 
the  country,  wherever  Headstart  is  at 
work.  This  marvelous  program  must  be 
continued  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Bill  Parks'  story  on  the  Job  Corps  is 
equally  encouraging.  Bill  and  his  wife 
invited  two  Anaconda  Center  Job  Corps 
enrollees,  Carl  Triplett  and  Harrison 
Washington,  to  join  them  for  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  ffis  report  of  their  hopes 
and  feelings  about  the  Job  Corps  reveals 
that  the  Anaconda  Center  is  living  up  to 
its  mission.  Corpsman  Washington 
reports: 

The  center  has  Just  about  everything  a 
man  needs.  It  sure  has  been  a  big  help  to  me. 

As  Bill  Parks  recounts,  these  young 
men  are  determined  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  meaningful  employment  after 
graduation  from  the  Job  Corps: 

They  gave  the  Impression  that  the  Job 
Corps  Is  not  Just  another  chance  for  high 
school  dropouts  and  the  underprivileged — it 
is  possibly  their  only  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  programs 
described  in  the  articles  which  follow  are 
a  vital  part  of  this  Nation's  objective  to 
prepare  our  disadvantaged  youthful 
population  for  an  eventual  full  and  inde- 
pendent life.  The  best  way  to  win  the 
war  on  poverty  is  certainly  to  reach 
youth,  and  to  the  extent  that  the  anti- 
poverty  program  provides  youngsters 
with  the  good  health,  motivation,  educa- 
tion, and  skills  to  succeed  in  a  world 
which  would  otherwise  be  denied  them,  it 
has  my  imqualified  support. 

The  above-mentioned  articles  foUow: 
IProm  the  Montana  Standard,  Nov.  26,  1967] 
Headstart — A  Hand  Up.  Not  a  Handotjt 

(By  Frank  Qulnn) 
The  Sacred  Heart  School  on  East  Park, 
which  for  more  than  half  a  century  gave 
many  of  Butte's  business,  professional,  cleri- 
cal. Industrial  and  labor  leaders  their  start, 
was  abandoned  this  fall  as  an  elementary 
school. 

But  the  building  is  now  the  center  of  an- 
other educational  program,  a  goremment 
financed  project,  in  which  preschool  boys  and 
girls  are  getting  a  head  start. 

There  are  100  chUdren  in  this  Head  Start 
project.  The  eight-month  program  will  end 
in  May.  The  current  project,  the  third  In 
Head  Start  clrclea  here,  was  funded  tor 
$103,856  by  the  Office  c*  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. Two  prior  programs  here  were  eifi^t 
weeks  duration  each.  The  local  In-klnd  fund- 
ing for  the  present  project  U  «16,60S  for  » 
»120,503  total. 

Conning  from  low-Income  families,  the 
children  forming  the  school  enrollment  are 
sponsored  by  the  Butte-Sflver  Bow  Aatl- 
Poverty  Council,  receiving  benefits  of  a  chil- 
dren development  program.  The  program  la 
a  vital  component  of  broad  efforts  to  attack 
the  roots  and  sources  of  problems  of  such 
children. 

These  children,  all  of  whom  will  enter 
school  next  fan,  will  have  been  given  the 
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chance  they  need,  the  ehaaee  of  keeping  pace 
with  more  fortvinate  first  graders.  In  some 
instances,  the  chances  of  such  children  ad- 
justing to  the  new  and  challenging  environ- 
ment ot  school  has  been  dangerotnly  thin. 

Meet  Becky  I  When  she  first  attended  Head 
Start  In  September,  instructors  felt  she 
might  be  mentally  retarded  because  she  sel- 
dom spkoke,  even  to  answer  questions.  Tests 
proved  otherwise.  Last  week,  playing  "Parmer 
In  the  Dell"  Becky's  voice  rang  out  loud  and 
clear  above  all  others.  She  had  found  her- 
self. 

A  conference  with  Becky's  parents  also 
helped.  It  appeared  that  if  she  spoke  at  home, 
no  one  listened;  if  she  was  spoken  to,  it  was 
a  brief  command,  sometimes  a  rebuke.  The 
adults  she  knew  were  too  preoccupied  with 
the  dally  grind  of  existence  to  offer  much 
cheer  or  encouragement. 

Then  there  is  Eddie,  almost  6,  who  knew 
nothing  about  things  other  chUdren  take  for 
granted — a  visit  to  Columbia  Gardens,  the 
pictures  in  a  fairy  tale  and  the  comforting 
smile  of  a  concerned  adult.  Eddie  is  the 
proud  boy  who  constructed  the  Halloween 
mask  pictured  on  this  page. 

The  response  to  Head  Start  has  captured 
the  Imagination  and  enthiiaiasm  of  the  com- 
munity. This  is  one  OEO  program  that  has 
met  with  almost  universal  approval.  Head 
Start  has  been  described  as  a  hand  up,  not  a 
handout,  to  boys  and  girls  who  need  a  lift. 
It  is  an  answer  to  a  community  call  to  help 
children  who  are  innocent  victims  of  less  ad- 
vantageous environments. 

Also  important  from  a  community  stand- 
point is  the  fact  there  are  niunerous  volun- 
teers, men  and  women  and  high  school  boys 
and  girls  serving  without  pay.  Most  are 
parents  of  child  enrollees.  At  least  96  per 
cent  of  the  children  enrolled  are  eligible 
under  family  Income  standards. 

The  OEO  guidelines  for  participation  range 
from  $1,600  to  $7300  a  year  for  a  family  of 
13.  Many  of  the  children  in  the  Butte  pro- 
gram come  from  families  ranging  from  4  to 
10. 

Understanding  Is  what  many  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  Head  Start  program  require.  The 
director  is  Sister  Mary  Ann  Lanahan,  BVM, 
and  one  of  the  most  understanding  persona 
you'U  ever  meet. 

Sister  Mary  Ann  is  a  native  of  Chicago  and 
after  her  novitate  in  Dubuque,  la.,  took  her 
HA  degree  in  education  in  Mundelein  College, 
Chicago.  She  has  been  with  the  program  for 
three  years.  Other  personnel  in  the  school 
Include  five  teachers,  five  teachers'  aides,  a 
nurse  and  the  volunteer  workers. 

Sister  Mary  Ann.  telling  of  the  reaction 
of  the  children  to  the  program  said:  "Hesi- 
tant looks  and  full-fledged  tears  have  been 
replaced  by  happy  faces  and  cheery  'good 
morning.  Sister,"  greetings.  These  children 
are  learning  a  new  independence  and  Joy  in 
a  feeling  of  belonging,  of  riding  the  school 
bus,  of  Joining  In  art  and  play  activities  and 
of  learning  to  listen  and  to  share.  With  such 
progress  over  the  eight-month  period,  these 
boys  and  girls  will  be  both  eager  and  ready 
to  begin  school  next  fall." 

The  program  Is  not  all  classroom  activi- 
ties and  field  trips.  It  has  cocH>eratlon  of  doc- 
tors, dentists,  psychologists,  nurses  and  so- 
cial workers. 

Medical  and  dental  examinations  are  avail- 
able. Immunisation  is  given  If  needed.  Some 
of  the  children  had  not  received  immunisa- 
tion against  measles,  polio  or  other  diseases. 
Working  with  the  parents,  the  staff  pro- 
vides instruction  in  economics  and  In  learn- 
ing how  to  purchase  food  wisely  and  how  to 
Improre  the  care  of  their  children. 

Classes  are  from  10  to  1:80.  There  are 
periods  for  socializing,  snacks,  art  crafts, 
rhythm  activities,  teachers'  reading,  outdoor 
play,  acting  out  fairy  tales  and  field  trips. 
Visits  are  made  to  the  fire  department  head- 
quarters, to  the  Gardens — when  the  weather 
permitted — and  to  other  Interest  spots. 


What  do  the  boys  and  girls  look  forward 
to  most?  That's  easy  They  wait  for  snack 
time  and  lunch.  Snacks  include  milk  or 
cocoa,  orange  Juice  and  cookies.  TPot  lunch,  a 
typical  meal  provides  a  hot  meat  plate,  but- 
tered cabbage,  bread,  butter,  pudding  and 
milk.  Weight  gains  are  notable. 

For  the  health  and  physical  abilities  por- 
tion of  the  project,  school  and  county  nurses 
lend  aid  in  checking  the  children  and,  if 
needed,  the  children  are  referred  to  phy- 
sicians, dentists  or  optometrist. 

[Prom  the  Montana  Standard.  Nov.  26.  1967) 
Tranksciving  Awat  FKoic  Homb — Two  Jos 
CoapsMKN  Cams  rem  IMnkxb 
Thanksgiving  Day.  this  reporter  and  his 
wife  had  as  dinner  guests  two  Job  Corpsmen, 
and  I  think  we  all  came  out  of  It  with  more 
than  a  stomach  full  of  turkey. 

In  the  Nov.  20  issue  of  The  Montana  Stand- 
ard, under  the  heading.  "Like  to  share 
Thanksgiving?"  were  two  phone  numbers  to 
call  to  Invite  Job  Corpsmen  from  the  Ana- 
conda center  Into  your  home  for  the  tradi- 
tional feast.  Corpsmen  are  often  thousands 
.  of  miles  from  their  families  on  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas. 

Icy  roads  from  an  overnight  snow  length- 
ened travel  time  from  Butte  to  Anaconda. 
This  reporter  was  over  an  hour  late  when 
he  picked  up  Corpsmen  Harrison  Washing- 
ton, 20,  and  Carl  Triplett,  16.  Both  were 
stylishly  dressed  with  "spltshlned"  black 
shoes  that  winked  the  sun's  reflection  as 
they  tip-toed  through  the  new  snow. 

"This  is  the  gym  here,"  Washington  said 
as  I  turned  around  In  a  driveway.  "We  play 
basketball  and  volleyball  and  box  there, 
whenever  we're  not  going  to  school  or 
working." 

Over  200  Job  Corpsmen  are  housed  in  four 
new-looking  dormitories  at  the  Anaconda 
center.  Corpsmen  study  math  and  reading 
one  week  while  receiving  work  training  on 
alternate  weeks. 

"Here's  the  school,"  Washington  said,  as 
we  passed  a  red  building  that  could  pass  for 
a  scaled-down  model  of  any  modern  high 
school  in  the  country.  "There's  the  dispen- 
sary. That's  where  I  work.  I'm  learning  to 
be  a  hospital  attendant." 

The  car  drifted  slightly  as  we  wormed  our 
way  out  of  the  scenic  hills  around  the  Job 
Corps  camp  and  headed  toward  Butte. 

Washington,  tall  and  slender,  is  the  more 
talkative  of  the  two.  Triplett.  shy  and  un- 
assuming, had  been  at  the  Anaconda  center 
less  than  two  weeks.  Was^gton  had  been 
at  Anaconda  almost  two"  months,  and  Is 
assistant  leader  in  D  Winfe,  Dorm  2. 

"Way  I  see  it,  a  man's  got  to  have  some 
papers — diploma  of  some  kind,  when  he  goes 
to  get  a  job  In  this  world."  Washington  said. 
Talk  during  the  ride  to  Butte  centered 
around  Triplett's  and  Washington's  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Job  Corps.  They  gave  the  Im- 
pression that  the  Job  Corps  Is  not  Just  an- 
other chance  for  high  school  dropouts  and 
the  underprivileged — it  Is  possibly  their 
only  chance. 

"I'm  going  to  learn  me  several  trades," 
Washington  said.  "As  soon  as  I  get  a  cer- 
tificate in  one  field.  I'm  going  to  try  for  an- 
other. The  more  things  you  know,  the  better 
chance  you  have  of  getting  a  job." 

The  corpsmen  talked  of  going  on  to  the 
UrtMQ  Center  program  aft«r  the  Job  Corps. 
Washington  plans  to  take  up  bricklaying 
after  his  study  of  hoq;>itaI  work.  TrlpleU  U 
taking  up  carpentry. 

There  are  12  Urban  Centers  In  U.S.  dtiea. 
▲  Corpsman  baa  to  attain  a  certain  level  of 
claasroom  proficiency  to  move  on  to  an  Urban 
Center. 

We  were  greeted  at  this  reporter's  home  by 
the  aroma  of  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
dinner  oo(^ng — turkey  (10  pounds),  mince- 
meat pie.  yams,  rolls,  etc. 


"I'm  counting  on  you  fellows  to  eat  lots 
of  tiirkey."  I  said.  "Tou've  got  to  save  me 
from  all  those  t\irkey  sandwiches." 
"Don't  worry,"  was  the  response. 
Triplett  asked  to  play  my  weathered  guitar 
which  was  standing  in  the  living  room  cor- 
ner He  tuned  it  In  some  obscure  way  and  be- 
gan playing  a  funky  brand  of  blues.  His  beat 
was  flawless  and  he  seemed  to  know  a  hun- 
dred blues  melodies.  He'd  play  one  and  say, 
"Heard  that  one?"  I'd  shake  my  head. 
Finally  he  thumped  out: 
Dum  -  dxim  -  dum  -  dum  -  DUM  -  d\im- 
dum-dum-Bat  Maaaaannn  .... 
That  one  I  knew. 

Triplett  U  self-taught  on  the  guitar  and 
says  he  has  been  playing  for  about  three 
years. 

"I  just  got  a  guitar  and  started  thumping 
It,"  he  said. 

Washington  is  from  Charleston,  N.C..  while 
Triplett  says  he  lived  three  years  In  Chicago, 
but  Is  from  Mississippi. 

Both  are  from  large  famUies — Washington 
has  seven  brothers  and  three  sisters,  whUe 
Triplett  has  six  sisters  and  four  brothers. 

Washington  says  he  quit  school  In  the 
ninth  grade  to  support  his  mother  and  three 
younger  children.  Two  of  the  three  have 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  the  third, 
a  niece.  Is  In  her  Junior  year. 

"They  got  more  than  I  got,"  Washington 
said.  "Now  I'm  going  to  try  and  get  some- 
thing for  myself." 

After  he  quit  school,  Washington  says  he 
worked  In  a  hospital,  as  a  mason,  and  at  vari- 
ous odd  Jobs. 

Triplett  says  he  picked  oranges  In  Florida 
before  Joining  the  Job  Corps.  "I  dropped  out 
once  before,  but  this  time  I'm  going  to  stick 
It  out,"  he  says. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  was  eaten  to  recorded 
blues  guitar  music  and  punctuated  by  laugh- 
ter at  this  reporter's  fumbling  with  an  un- 
faiTLillar  camera  self- timer. 

After-dinner  talk  concerned  football  on 
TV  ("There  goes  Hayes  again")  politics  and 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Washington,  who  will  be  old  enough  to  vote 
In  the  next  presldenUal  election,  says  he 
would  vote  for  Martin  Luther  King  If  he 
nins,  or  maybe  LBJ.  He  says  he  feels  the 
war  Is  taking  a  lot  of  money  that  could  be 
used  for  things  like  the  Job  Corps. 

"Just  a  bunch  of  people  killing  each 
other — that's  all  It  amounts  to,"  he  said.  "But 
I  guess  someone's  got  to  do  It.  I've  got  a 
brother  who's  leaving  for  Vietnam  on  Dec. 
26.  If  we  don't  stop  them  Viet  Cong  over 
there,  we'll  be  fighting  them  over  here.  But 
then,  I  guess  everyone  has  a  different  way 
of  thinking." 

After  more  talk,  football  and  a  session  with 
this  reporter's  "slot-car"  set.  It  was  time  for 
the  corpsmen  to  return  to  Anaconda. 

We  toured  Butte  briefly  before  beading  for 
the  Smelter  City. 

"We  came  up  here  to  play  "flag  football 
once,'"  Washington  said.  "I  got  a  medal  for 
playing  football  and  two  certificates  so  far — 
one  for  attendance  and  one  for  achievement. 
After  I  got  appointed  assistant  leader  I  got 
a  $6  raise — I'll  be  making  about  $20  every 
two  weeks." 

The  corpsmen  are  paid  about  $15  every 
two  weeks  to  start.  Another  $26  Is  put  In  the 
bank  for  them  every  month,  and  $25  Is  sent 
home.  If  the  corpsman  Is  the  major  supporter 
of  his  family,  $60  Is  sent  home.  Most  corps- 
men  are  between  16  and  18.  Top  age  limit  is 
21.  Courses  In  mechanics,  welding,  carpen- 
try, brick  laying,  cement  work  and  cooking 
are  offered  at  the  Anaconda  center. 

"The  center  has  Just  about  everything  a 
man  needs,"  Washington  said.  "It  sure  has 
been  a  big  help  to  me." 

About  60  corpsmen  spent  Thanksgiving 
with  families  In  Butte,  Anaconda,  Great  Falls 
and  Helena.  The  rest  had  dinner  at  the  cen- 
ter and  went  Into  Anaconda  for  recreation. 


SECOND-CLASS  ADVERTISmO 
INSERTS 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsinI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
members  of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  postal  rate  and  pay  bill  recently  in- 
sisted that  the  provision  to  charge  first-, 
third-,  or  fourth-class  rates  for  adver- 
tising Inserts  in  second-class  publica- 
tions be  removed  from  the  bill. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  in  one  recent 
edition  of  the  Reader's  Digest  the  lack  of 
this  provision  cost  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment $408,000  in  lost  postage  on  an 
eight-page  advertising  supplement  for 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

Reader's  Digest  actually  paid  approxi- 
mately $14,700  in  postage  at  the  low 
second-class  rate  for  this  supplement. 
If  Reader's  Digest  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  the  very  minimum  bulk  third-class 
rate  for  this  advertising  supplement  it 
would  have  cost  the  Digest  and  their 
client  $423,000. 

Please  remember  the  Reader's  Digest 
h£is  a  supplement  almost  every  issue  and 
is  issued  12  times  annually.  Some  of  these 
supplements  are  much  bigger  than  that 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers 
Association,  rvmning  as  many  as  36  pages. 
The  tremendous  loss  in  postage  may  not 
be  so  bad  on  the  surface,  but  I  also  wish 
to  call  your  specific  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Reader's  Digest  was  recently  told 
by  the  general  counsel  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  that  it  violated  U.S.  postal 
rules  in  its  handling  of  this  supplemental 
advertisement  which  wsis  "inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  postal  laws 
and  regulations." 

In  order  that  you  will  better  imder- 
stand  the  background  on  this,  I  include 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Post, 
dated  December  6,  1967,  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Reades's  Digest  Told  It  Violated  U.S. 
Postal  Rules 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 
The  Post  Office  Department  has  told  the 
Reader's  Digest  that  its  handling  of  an  ad- 
vertisement "was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
and  intent"  of  postal  laws  and  regulations. 

The  ad,  which  appeared  In  the  November 
Issue,  was  bought  by  the  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association.  It  was  an  8-page 
pull-out  section  consisting  of  four  unsigned 
articles  in  Digest  editorial  format  supporting 
the  PMA  position  on  brand-name  prescribing 
and  drug  prices. 

The  Department's  criticism  of  the  Digest 
was  made  by  general  counsel  Timothy  J.  May 
in  a  letter  on  Monday  to  Hobart  Lewis,  presi- 
dent and  executive  editor  of  the  Digest. 

The  letter  noted  that  the  PMA  section  was 
labeled  "Special  Advertising  Section"  only 
on  Its  cover  page.  But  there  "Is  no  indication 
on  the  remaining  seven  pages  that  it  was  paid 
advertising  material,"  May  said. 

Postal  laws  and  regulations  Impose  special 
requirements  on  publications  that  enjoy  low- 
rate,  second-class  mailing  privileges.  May 
said. 


He  pointed  to  one  such  requirement — ^that 
paid  editoral  or  reading  matter  "shall  be 
plainly  marked  'advertisement'  by  the  pub- 
lisher." The  maximiim  penalty  for  non-com- 
pliance is  a  $600  fine. 

May  told  the  Digest  that  Department  at- 
torneys have  "consistently  ruled  that  in  the 
case  of  multiple  pages  of  paid  editorial  or 
reading  matter  each  page  should  be  marked 
with  the  word  'advertisement'  and  that  Just 
showing  'aU  advertisement'  or  'advertising 
section'  or  words  of  like  Import  on  the  first 
page  Is  not  deemed  sufficient  .  .  ." 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-WU.) .  chairman  of 
a  Senate  subcommittee  that  has  been  inves- 
tigating drug  prices,  has  called  the  PMA  pull- 
out  a  "calculated  deception."  He  complained 
to  the  Department  and  was  told  by  May  yes- 
terday that  the  PMA  ad  "U  believed  to  be  a 
violation  .  .  ." 

A  Department  spokesman  said,  however, 
that  the  Digest  would  not  be  prosecuted,  be- 
cause the  failure  of  existing  regulations  to 
require  an  "advertisement"  label  on  every 
page  of  a  multi-page  ad  put  the  Department 
in  a  weak  legal  position. 

At  a  subcommittee  bearing  on  Nov.  16,  Nel- 
son also  protested  the  deletion  of  the  sin- 
gle "Special  Advertising  Section"  label  from 
1  million  reprints  the  PMA  ordered  for  dis- 
tribution. At  the  Senator's  request  this  is 
being  Investigated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission as  a  pKjsslble  deceptive  practice. 

The  FTC  said  In  a  statement  last  week 
that  ads  in  any  print  media  that  "have  the 
appearance  of  news  or  feat\ire"  articles  should 
not  be  undertaken.  The  statement  was  In  the 
works  before  the  Digest  episode. 


CITY  HALL  AND  SCHOOL  BOARD: 
THE  NEED  FOR  DIALOG 

Mr.  GALIFTANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  tMr.  BrademasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude herewith  an  address  I  delivered  at 
a  model  cities  workshop  sponsored  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities  and  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  on  December  1,  1967: 
Crrr  Hall  and  School  Board:  The  Need  vor 

Dialog 
(An  address  by  Congressman  John  Brade- 

MAS,  at  a  model  cities  workshop  sponsored 

by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and  the 

U.S.    Office    of    Education,    University    of 

Maryland,  December  1,  1967) 

The  introduction  to  a  book  published  In 
this  country  over  76  years  ago  read: 
"...  What  shaU  we  do  with  our  great  cities? 
What  wUl  our  great  cities  do  with  us?  These 
are  the  problems  that  concern  every  thought- 
ful American. 

"For  the  question  Involved  in  these  two 
questions  does  not  concern  the  city  alone. 
The  whole  country  Is  affected.  If  Indeed  Its 
character  and  history  are  not  determined  by 
the  condition  of  its  great  cities  .  .  ." 

If  It  Is  true  that  the  character  and  history 
of  the  whole  country  are  determined  by  the 
condition  of  our  cities — as  I  believe  it  is — 
then  the  outlook  for  America  may  not  be  al- 
together bright. 

For  we  have  been  rediscovering  the  Ameri- 
can city  In  the  last  few  years  and  for  many  of 
us,  the  experience  has  not  been  a  happy  one. 

For  mtoiy  Americans,  the  city  Is  the  sym- 
bol of  light  and  lesiming,  of  art  and  music, 
of  ticker  tape  parades  and  foreign  restau- 
rants, of  complexity  and  fascination. 
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But  for  many  other  Americans,  the  city  Is 
a  Jun^e — of  racial  strtfe,  slum  bousing, 
third-rate  schools,  of  hopelessness  and 
despair. 

Our  task,  I  believe — yours  as  mayors,  muni- 
cipal officials,  school  hocutl  members  and 
school  administrators — and  mine  as  a  Con- 
gressman concerned  with  these  matters.  Is  to 
work  to  revitalize  our  cities  and  thereby  our 
country,  to  make  them  the  centers  and  gen- 
erators of  the  best,  not  the  worst.  In  Amer- 
ican life. 

And  In  my  view,  the  role  of  education — 
your  schools  and  universities — In  that  proc- 
ess of  revttallzatlon  Is  crucial. 

So  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the 
crisis  In  our  urban  schools  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives — the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee — with  chief  responsibility 
for  writing  education  legislation. 

I  want  here  to  salute  both  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities  on  having  organized  this  Model  Cities 
Workshop.  In  doing  so,  you  have  recognized 
the  Importance  of  bringing  together  both  city 
and  school  officials. 

For  city  halls  and  school  boards  must  get 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  or  a  major 
purpose  of  the  Model  Cities  program  will  be 
completely  frustrated  and  the  task  of  radi- 
cally Improving  city  schools  severely  ham- 
pered. 

I  shall  not  here  trace  the  pathogenesis  of 
city  problems.  You  better  than  I  know  the 
painful  need  for  more  money,  better  trained 
personnel,  additional  facilities. 

I  want  rather  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
problems  of  educaUon  in  our  cities  as  viewed 
by  one  Member  of  Congress,  to  touch  on  some 
of  the  issues  In  the  relationship  between  the 
schools  and  the  cities,  and  to  comment  on  the 
role  of  Congress  In  respect  of  this  relation- 
ship.   

CONGRESS  AND  THE  CrTtKS 

It  has  tHsen  only  within  the  past  several 
years  that  Congress  has  shown  signs  of 
recognizing  the  seriousness  of  the  urban 
crisis.  Since  1964  Congress  has  authorized 
a  nximber  of  programs  aimed  at  providing 
at  least  some  measure  of  relief  for  our  be- 
leaguered cities.  They  include,  for  Instance, 
such  landmark  legislation  as  the  Model 
Cities  Act,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Teacher  Corpe,  rent  sup- 
plements. Title  I  of  the  High  Education  Act, 
several  key  civil  rlghte  acts,  amendments  to 
the  Housing  Act,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  and,  more  recently,  legislation  to  help 
meet  the  problems  of  atr,  water  and  solid 
waste  pollution. 

I  would  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  the 
appropriations  for  any  of  these  programs 
has  been  adequate  to  meet  the  need.  On  the 
contrary,  in  some  cases — for  example,  rent 
supplements  and  the  Teacher  Corps — Con- 
gressional appropriations  have  been  so  low 
as  to  be  almost  shameful.  No  matter  how 
promising  the  legislation,  its  Impact,  If 
starved  for  appropriations,  will  be  greatly 
lessened. 

This  afternoon  I  want  to  dlscxias  several 
broad  problem  areas  that  bear  directly  on 
the  future  of  urban  education,  more  precise- 
ly, on  elementary  and  secondary  education 
In  the  Inner  cities  of  America. 

My  list  Is  certainly  not  Intended  to  be  all- 
inclusive.  Another  caveat:  most  of  these 
public  policy  queatlons  are  Interrelated  and 
to  some  degree  overlapping.  Nevertheless, 
for  present  purposea  they  can  be  viewed  aa 
distinguishable  problems. 

KACIAL  tMBAULMCK  AlCD  QtTAUrT  KBtJCATIOI* 

1.  The  first  policy  area  affecting  \irban 
education  la  the  perplexing  and  highly 
charged  Issue  of  the  relationship  between 
racial  Imbalance  and  quality  of  education. 
The  question  la:  does  school  integration  or 
do   compensatory   education   programs   con- 


stitute the  most  effective  ap{H-oach  to  achiev- 
ing equal  opp)ortunlty  in  education? 

You  have  had  the  opportunity  this  morn- 
ing to  listen  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr. 
James  S.  Coleman,  so  I  shall  not  venture 
deeply  Into  this  question. 

As  you  know,  tho'e  are  educators  and  civil 
rights  leaders  on  both  sides  of  this  issue, 
and  the  end  of  the  controversy  is  not  In 
sight.  At  the  VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
conference  on  "Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity In  America's  Cities"  two  weeks  ago, 
integration  versus  compensation  became  the 
major  topic  of  debate,  and  both  points  of 
view  were  effectively  presented.  Indeed,  the 
contending  positions  on  each  side  are 
backed  by  formidable  statistics  and  Impres- 
sive expertise.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  spokesman  for  the  two  sides  may  be 
withdrawing  into  hardened  i>oeltions  and 
closing  out  middle  ground  alternatives. 

Bayard  Rvistln,  in  his  address  at  that  con- 
ference, nuide  a  plea  for  reason  when  he  said, 
"We  have  got  to  stop  the  debate  over  whether 
you're  for  Integration  or  quality.  You're  for 
quality  first,  and  for  that  degree  of  integra- 
tion which  Is  consistent  with  it.  We  want 
children  who  can  read,  write,  and  do  arith- 
metic." 

I  don't  think  it  is  yet  proved  with  any  cer- 
tainty what  degree  of  integration  is  In  fact 
required  to  achieve  quality  education,  nor 
do  we  know,  in  the  absence  of  integration, 
how  much  quality  can  be  achieved  by  means 
of  compensatory  programs  such  as  Title  I  of 
ESEA.  We  simply  do  not  have  the  hard  data 
to  show  one  way  or  another,  with  irrefutable 
evidence,  the  extent  to  which  substantial 
compensatory  programs  can  make  real  differ- 
ences on  a  nation-wide  scale  In  the  quality 
of  schooling  for  disadvantaged  children. 

Whatever  proves  to  be  the  best  approach  to 
assure  quality  education,  we  must  recog^nize 
that  de  facto  segregation  is  not  going  to  dis- 
appear of  its  own  accord.  Across  the  coun- 
try, almost  80  percent  of  white  first-graders 
attend  schools  that  are  from  90  to  100  per- 
cent white.  The  sad  corollary  is  that  more 
than  65  percent  of  our  Negro  first  grade  pu- 
pils are  Isolated  In  schools  which  are  at  least 
90  percent  Negro. 

SCHOOL  SXCBXCATIOM  ON  THX  RISE 

Moreover,  in  many  of  our  largest  cities  in- 
cluding a  number  which  you  represent  today, 
the  degree  of  classroom  segregation  Is  actu- 
ally on  the  rise. 

Or  consider  another  facet  of  the  problem, 
the  cumulative  effects  of  deprivation.  The 
report  prepared  by  Dr.  Coleman  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  showed  that  Negroes  In  the 
sixth  grade  of  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Northeast  lag  1.6  years  In  academic  achieve- 
ment behind  whites  from  the  same  areas.  By 
grade  9,  the  gap  widens  to  2.4  years,  and  at 
grade  12,  the  Negro  student  Is  fully  3.3  years 
behind  his  white  counterpart.  None  of  us,  I 
think,  would  be  tempted  to  call  that  equal 
education. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Coleman  would  be  the 
first  to  agree  that  his  study  has  been  used 
by  many  people  to  prove  many  different 
cases.  However,  I  consider  one  of  his  findings 
extremely  significant:  ".  .  .  if  a  minority  pu- 
pil from  a  home  without  much  educational 
strength  is  put  with  schoolmates  with  strong 
educational  backgrounds,  his  achievement  Is 
likely  to  Increase." 

In  light  of  this  evidence,  will  Congress  act 
to  help  overcome  persisting  racial  Imbalance? 
Frankly,  there  Is  little  sympathy  In  Con- 
gress— at  least  this  present  Congress — to  ven- 
ture Into  this  thorniest  of  political  thickets. 
We  need  only  look  at  one  often-proposed 
approach  to  the  problem,  busing.  As  evi- 
denced by  the  express  prohibition  found  in 
■ntle  IV  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  Congress  against  busing 
children  for  the  specific  purpose  of  over- 
coming racial  imbalance.  Pnrthermore,  the 
sanctity  of  the  neighborhood  school  Is  stlU 


stieh  that  even  transportation  of  students 
incidental  to  an  educational  program  is 
suspect  to  many  of  my  colleagues. 

So  right  now  major  attempts  to  overcome 
the  debilitating  effects  of  racial  imbalance 
based  on  neighborhood  residential  patterns 
will  have  to  be  undertaken  by  local  officials 
without  much  Federal  assistance.  Only  In- 
directly, perhaps  through  legislation  au- 
thorizing Federal  funds  for  educational 
parks  or  other  metropolitan  educational  cen- 
ters. Is  Congress  likely  to  assume  much  re- 
sponsibility for  eliminating  de  facto  seg- 
regatlon.  Having  laid  aside  the  stick,  whether 
Congress  will  choose  to  dangle  the  carrot 
remains  to  be  seen. 

MONEY  rOR  EDUCATION 

2.  The  next  problem  la  as  simple  to  state 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find:  money. 

During  the  current  school  year,  an  esti- 
mated $32  billion  will  be  spent  on  public 
elementary  and  secondary  education.  Al- 
though the  Federal  contribution  Is  enormous 
compared  to  Federal  help  merely  five  yean 
ago,  still  only  8.1  percent  of  the  support  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  comes 
from  Federal  sources.  The  lion's  share,  54.1 
percent  of  the  total,  comes  from  local  funds, 
and  37.8  psrcent  from  State  funds. 

Meanwhile,  urban  school  buildings  decay, 
city  teachers  are  grossly  underpaid  and  per 
pupil  expenditures  In  inner  city  schools, 
while  on  the  rise,  are  at  present  woefully 
inadequate. 

Despite  the  urgent  need  for  more  school 
funds,  revamping  local  tax  and  other  rev- 
enue sources  Is  obviously  not  a  Job  for  Con- 
gress. 

Congress  could,  of  course,  embark  on  a 
policy  of  general  aid  to  education.  Indeed, 
some  Important  conditions  are  more  amen- 
able to  such  legislation  now  than  they  were 
during,  say,  the  Kennedy  Presidency.  For 
example,  both  school  authorities  and  the 
public  are  less  fearful  that  federal  dollars 
mean  federal  control.  For  another.  State 
departments  of  education,  parOy  through 
resources  provided  by  "nUe  V  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  appear 
to  be  making  some  progress.  Perhaps  when 
Congress  feels  that  state  education  depart- 
ments become  responsive  to  big  city  school 
needs,  Congress  will  be  more  likely  to  adopt 
a  block  grant  or  generEil  aid  approach. 

Meanwhile,  I  see  no  groundswell  of  sup- 
port for  a  general  aid  effort,  either  among 
members  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee or  among  my  colleagues  not  serving 
on  the  Committee. 

On  a  balance,  then,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Federal  funds  will  be  available  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  In  greatiy  In- 
creased amounts  In  the  near  future, 
especially  as  long  as  Viet  Nam  persists. 

Congress  can,  however,  ease  the  burden 
on  local  school  districts  through  providing 
Federal  assistance,  on  a  categorical  basis, 
for  Identified  educational  problem  areas. 
Titie  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
EducaUon  Act,  through  the  operation  of  Its 
formula  based  on  grants  to  school  districts 
with  concentrations  of  children  from  low- 
Income  families,  attempts  to  do  Just  that. 
Titie  m,  authorizing  Innovative  and  sup- 
plementary centers,  offers  another  means 
for  local  educators  to  utilize  Federal  funds 
in  solving  some  of  their  knottiest  problems. 
Yet  Federal  asslstence  will  remain  sup- 
ptlementary  to  State  and  local  efforts  and 
therefore  much  of  your  success  in  the  cities 
will  depend  on  a  reshaping  of  antiquated 
and  Insufficient  State  and  local  sources  of 
revenue  for  public  education. 

TBACKXaS    FOa    INNXR    dTT    SCHOOLS 

3.  Let  us  now  consider  a  third  perplexing 
problem,  providing  teachers  for  inner  ctty 
schools. 

Our  urban  areas  need  more  teachers,  bet- 
ter trained  teachers,  and  teachera  specially 
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equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
ghetto.  More  than  fi  percent  oC  the  teech- 
Ing  force  in  our  schools — approximately 
90,600  full-time  teachers — do  not  meet  the 
certification  standards  of  their  states.  On 
opening  day  last  year.  New  York  City  had 
to  mobilise  a  600-man  substitute  teacher 
force  for  full-time  duty. 

America's  urban  ghettos  suffer  the  worst 
teacher  shortages;  the  teachers  there  are 
often  the  most  i>oorly-tralned  In  the  school 
system.  Part  of  the  blame  must  fall  on 
seniority  arrangements  which  permit  vet- 
eran teachers  to  choose  the  schools  In  which 
they  will  serve.  This  local  policy  almost  In- 
variably has  the  effect  of  transferring  the 
most  experienced  teachers  away  from  those 
schools  and  those  students  that  most  des- 
perately need  them. 

And  a  survey  conducted  early  this  year 
for  Grade  Teacher  magazine  underscores  this 
shameful  weakness  in  our  schools  of  not  win- 
ning enough  good  teachers  to  the  slums. 
Only  13%  of  today's  graduating  teachers 
■aid  they  would  definitely  accept  a  position 
In  a  slum  school. 

In  the  main,  teacher-training  curricula 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  graduates 
will  teach  in  white,  middle-class  suburban 
schools.  Teacher  education  in  America  does 
hot  give  nearly  enough  attention  to  the  spe- 
cial requirements  of  the  center-city  child, 
the  child  whose  readiness  for  education  Is 
Impaired  by  family  backgroimd.  Just  as  the 
university  curriculum  falls  adequately  to 
equip  the  prospective  ghetto  teacher,  so  will 
that  teacher  In  turn  fail  the  children  he 
hopes  to  teach. 

THX    TKACHKR    CORPS 

Congress  is  attempting  to  help  here  some. 
We  have  recognised  that  a  dialogue  between 
urban  schools  and  teacher-training  Institu- 
tions Is  essential  if  our  teachers  are  to  be 
adequately  prepared  for  the  challenges  of 
lu-ban  education.  Two  years  ago.  Congress 
established  the  Teachn-  Corps  in  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  such  a  dialogue.  The  Teacher 
Corps  legislation  recognizes  that  teaching  In 
low-Income  areas  requires  special  training, 
special  skills,  and  special  dedication. 

The  TeachM-  Corps  has  had  a  stormy  life 
In  Congress,  and  It  Is  no  credit  to  us  that 
Congress  allowed  It  only  $13.5  million  for 
the  current  year,  a  savage  slash  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's cwlglnal  request  of  $36  Mil- 
lion. As  President  Johnson  said,  "The  Teacher 
Corps  has  been  put  on  a  starvation  diet." 

Ironically,  I  have  heard  almost  no  criticism 
emanating  from  the  schools  to  which  Corijs- 
men  were  bringing  new  Ideas  and  new  en- 
thusiasm. On  the  contrary,  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators of  these  schools,  including  two 
Junior  high  schools  In  my  own  home  town 
of  South  Bend,  Indiana  have  been  highly 
vocal  In  their  support  for  the  program. 

I  should  here  note  that  Congress  last  sum- 
mer passed  the  Education  Professions  Devel- 
opment Act,  which  draws  together  programs 
with  great  potential  importance  in  the  field 
of  teacher  training.  The  new  law  extends  and 
modiaes  the  experienced  and  prospective 
teacher  fellowship  programs  originally  con- 
tained in  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act,  and  adds 
new  programs  for  the  training  of  other  edu- 
cational personnel  at  all  levels.  In  addition, 
the  Act  establishes  a  new  program  of  grants 
to  States  to  enable  them  to  support  local 
efforts  to  attract  qualified  teachers  Into 
shortage  areas. 

Another  way  In  which  Congress  could  act 
here  is  to  provide  significant  sums  of  money 
to  supplement  teachers'  salaries  either  di- 
rectly, that  Is,  by  means  of  a  salary  bill  or 
less  directly,  through  general  aid.  Neither 
approach,  however,  is  likely  to  be  forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future. 

"MEW   CABKns"   FOR   CHXTTOS   SICNIFICANT 

Let  me  here  mention  one  other  measure. 

In  19IJ6  Congress  amended  the  Bconomlc 

Opportunity  Act  to  authorize  programs  aimed 
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at  training  ghetto  residents  for  what  have 
been  termed  '•subpfofesBtoHml"  Jobs  In  fields 
such  as  education,  health  services  and  law 
enforcement.  These  amendments,  sponsored 
by  my  very  able  ecdleegue.  Congressman 
Jakrb  Scbzver  o(  New  Tork,  embody  the 
"New  Careers"  concept  that  for  several  years 
has  been  advocated  by  vartous  social  scien- 
tists. The  aim  is  to  create  new  Job  opportu- 
nities for  the  poor  by  separating  out  those 
aspects  of  professional  Jobs  which  are  routine 
and  can  be  performed  with  a  minimum  of 
training  by  inexperienced  men  and  women 
in  need  of  employment. 

Although  little  money  has  yet  been  allo- 
cated to  Implement  this  innovative  program, 
it  is  now  being  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  a  small  scale.  So  far  the 
program  has  demonstrated  a  great  potential 
not  only  for  providing  the  poor  with  Jobs, 
but  also  for  helping  our  schools  in  a  number 
of  ways:  by  involving  parents  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  and  by  relieving  the  pro- 
fessional teachers  in  the  schools  of  their 
non-professional  tasks,  thereby  permitting 
more  individual  attention  for  the  children. 

MORS  RTsriRrH  OK  BnrcATioir 
4.  A  fourth  acute  need  confronting  urban 
education,  and.  Indeed,  all  educaUon,  is  our 
need  tor  more  learning  about  learning. 

Despite  innumerable  studies  of  the  nature 
of  the  learning  process,  in  the  final  analysis 
we  know  far  too  UtUe  about  it — about  mo- 
tivation, cognition,  the  skills  necessary  for 
conceptualization — all  highly  elusive  sub- 
jects. We  still  don't  know,  for  instance,  the 
answer  to  the  superficially  simple  question 
of  the  best  way  to  teach  first  graders  how  to 
read. 

Research  and  dissemination  activities,  al- 
though the  prime  responsibility  of  univer- 
sities and  other  Institutions,  have  been  a 
Congressional  concern  since  the  passage  of 
the  Cooperative  Research  Act  In  1964.  More 
recently.  Congress  has  launched  other  prom- 
ising programs,  including  clearlnghovisee  in  a 
variety  of  fields  across  the  country  by  'ERIC, 
the  Educational  Research  Information  Cen- 
ter of  the  Office  of  Education.  Also  supported 
by  Federal  funds  are  regional  laboratories, 
such  as  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  in 
New  York  City,  which  concentrate  on  the 
educational  problems  of  a  region,  covering 
several  counties  or  even  including  several 
States. 

Yet  despite  this  new  intensity  of  Ccmgres- 
slonal  Interest  In  educational  research,  we 
Invest  far  too  llttie  In  basic  or  develop- 
mental research  in  educaUon.  Although  our 
nation  as  a  whole  invests  about  3  percent  of 
its  gross  national  product  in  research  and 
development,  we  set  aside  no  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  1  percent  of  our  national  expendi- 
tures in  educaUon  for  K  and  D.  This  phe- 
nomenon can  be  stated  another  way:  this 
country  spends,  proportionately,  twenty 
times  as  much  on  health  research  and  sixty 
times  as  much  on  defense  research  as  we  do 
on  research  in  education. 

What  will  Congress  likely  contribute  here 
in  the  months  ahead? 

I  believe  that  more  learning  about  the 
learning  process  will  flow  from  several  activ- 
ities. First,  we  will  probably  see  more  Con- 
gressional insistence  on  closer  evaluation  In 
order  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  Fed- 
eral urban-oriented  prc^rams  such  as  Head- 
start  and  Titie  I  of  ESEA. 

Second,  I  believe  that  Congress  will  soon 
recognize  that  our  support  of  research  in 
educaUon  is  Inadequate  both  In  absolute 
terms  and  as  omnpared  to  federally-subsl- 
dised   research   in   other   areas. 

The  main  biutien,  though,  in  uncovering 
the  secrets  of  learning  will  continue  to  rest 
with  our  unlverslUes. 

REVTTALIZATION    OF    THR    ENTU    CTT 

&.  I  pass  now  to  a  fifth  |>olnt,  that  at 
revlt«llzatk>n  of  the  urbtm  environment.  As 


this  Model  Cities  Workshop  demonstrates, 
the  problems  of  urban  education  go  far  be- 
yond teacher  training  or  school  facilities  or 
racial  composition.  If  our  cities  are  to  remain 
viable  places  to  live  and  If  the  urban  child 
is  genuinely  to  be  educated,  large  scale  re- 
making of  our  entire  cities  is  essential.  And 
this  remaking  on  a  comprehensive  scale  is, 
of  course,  what  the  Model  Cities  program 
Is  all  about.  This  notion  la  far  broader  than 
the  traditional  concept  of  urtian  renevral 
which  has  acquired  the  unattractive  reputa- 
tion of  ignoring  human  values. 

The  Coleman  Report  is  very  instructive  at 
this  point.  It  offers  impressive  evidence  that 
student  achievement  is  more  closely  linked 
to  the  child's  home  background  than  to  such 
school  characteristics  as  teachers'  salaries, 
laboratories,  libraries  and  classroom  size.  The 
fundamentally  Important  variable  thus 
emerging  is  the  spectrum  of  educational  and 
economic  resources  available  to  the  student 
at  home. 

The  Implications  here  are  plain.  If  we  se- 
riously intend  to  "do  something"  about 
lu-ban  education,  we  wUl  have  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  to  revitalize  entirely  the  fitiTTift^ 
ghettoes  of  urban  America. 

Only  through  a  concerted,  and  expensive, 
across-the-board  attack — on  the  problems  o( 
housing,  health  and  employment  as  wtil  as 
education — can  we  begin  to  provide  an  en- 
vironment In  which  the  city  ''V'lM  has  a 
chance  to  escape  from  the  grim  fate  which 
otherwise  awaits  him. 

In  recent  years.  Congress  has  showed  that 
it  Is  aware  of  the  multi-faceted  nature  of 
the  urban  crisis,  smd  we  have  passed  exciting 
and  hopeful  legislation.  Including  the  Model 
Cities  Act  and  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  Yet)  as  I  have  already  said,  the  amount 
of  money  Congress  has  appreciated  for  a 
racial,  not  to  say,  revolutionary,  change  In 
the  urban  development  has  been  tragically 
llttie. 
What  lies  ahead? 

If  we  take  the  present  Congress  as  a  bench* 
mark,  the  ouUook  Is  gloomy  for  Innovation 
legislation  to  help  the  cities  In  the  next  few 
years.  Much  obviously  depends  upon  the 
cause  of  the  Viet  Nam  war,  upon  next  year's 
Presidential  and  Congressional  elections,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  American  people 
prove  willing  to  support  programs  that  will 
make  ptoeslble  a  genuine  renaissance  of  the 
American  dty.  The  question  Is  open,  sind  If 
you  invite  me  back  a  year  from  now  to  your 
next  conference,  I  can  give  you  a  more  au- 
thoritative answer. 

MORE    DIALOG    AND    COOPERATION    BETWXXN 
SCHOOL  AND  CITT  OFFICIALS 

6.  FlnaUy.  I  come  to  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  issue  of  all  for  a  conference  like 
yours  so  far  as  xirban  education  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  speak  of  the  critical  Importance  of  estab- 
lishing workable  linkages  between  the  people 
who  run  our  cities  and  the  people  who  run 
owe  schools. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  our  city  school 
systems  should  not  seek  shelter  from  the 
political  leadership  of  the  community  but 
support.  The  distinguished  President  cf 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  John 
H.  Fischer,  made  the  same  point  here  In 
Washington  only  last  month  in  an  address 
that  should  be  required  reading  for  all  of 
us,  "Urban  Schools  for  an  Open  Society". 

Said  Dr.  Fischer:  "The  tradition  of  separa- 
tion that  has  so  long  dominated  public 
school  policy  and  administration  has  become 
anachronistic.  The  mechanisms  initially  de- 
signed to  protect  the  schools  from  partisan 
or  corrupt  political  Influence,  however  neces- 
sary they  once  were,  now  tend  to  Isolate  the 
schools  from  other  agencies  and  to  Insulate 
them  from  normal  political  processes." 

Let  me  qiKxte  President  Fischer  stlU  far- 
ther, for  what  he  says  Is,  I  think  yoa  wUl 
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agree,  directly  relevant  to  the  concept  of  the 
Model  Cities  program: 

"In  the  city,  as  In  the  nation,  every  Im- 
portant undertaking  today  has  Its  educa- 
tional aspect.  Many  projects  have  no  futiire 
at  all  unless  they  can  count  on  effective 
schools.  An  Intricate  network  of  relationships 
ties  the  families  of  every  community  to  Its 
economic,  cultursd,  political  and  social  In- 
stitutions. With  virtually  aU  of  these  agen- 
cies and  many  of  the  families,  the  school  Is 
connected  In  mutual  dependence.  Yet  among 
school  boards,  administrators  and  university 
people,  there  are  many  who  still  think  that 
these  connections  call  for  no  more  than  rou- 
tine courtesies,  prudent  "public  relations," 
and  a  vigilant  watch  against  any  sign  of  en- 
croachment on  the  school's  traditional  pre- 
rogatives." 

Their  words  are  echoed  in  a  similar  plea 
which  Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Howe  made  to  schoolmen  last  simimer: 

"Educators  must  start  paying  attention  to 
some  matters  we  have  neglected  In  the  past: 
to  tax  policy,  to  site  selection,  to  the  multiple 
use  of  land  and  buildings.  We  should,  now 
and  then,  forget  about  computer-assisted 
Instruction  and  team-teaching  and  non- 
graded  classes  and  dream  a  little  bit,  not 
about  what  kind  of  city  school  we  want,  but 
about  what  kind  of  city  we  want." 

But  If  these  sermons  to  educators  are 
in  order,  you  mayors  and  city  councilmen  re- 
quire admonition,  too.  I  must  cite  John 
Plscher,  for  more  eloquently  than  any  figure 
except  Conunlssloner  Howe,  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  urgent  requirement  of  dialogue 
and  cooperation  between  the  office  of  the 
mayor  and  the  office  of  the  school  super- 
intendent : 

"Urban  planning  that  does  not  now  In- 
clude educational  planning  is  not  unrealis- 
tic It  is  irresponsible.  Such  plaimlng  must 
moreover  go  far  beyond  a  perfunctory  review 
by  the  planning  body  of  the  size  and  loca- 
tion of  new  school  sites.  It  must  confront 
questions  of  curriculum,  attendance  pat- 
terns, teacher  supply,  financial  support;  In 
brief,  the  whole  complex  interrelationship 
between  the  development  of  schools  and  the 
total  development  of  the  city.  The  need  for 
such  planning  Is  crucial  and  so  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  It  is  done.  Not  only  the  cen- 
tral planning  agency,  but  the  school  author- 
ities, other  public  and  private  agencies,  and 
the  municipal  and  state  governments  mxist 
accept  Jointly  the  responsibility  for  project- 
ing goals  and  setting  timetables,  and  they 
must  also  share  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  commitments  are  met." 

crrr  and  school  oiticials  too  ormr 

ISOLATXD    FBOM    EACH  OTHER 

For  isolation  of  city  officials  from  school 
officials  is  far  too  often  the  pattern  of  urban 
education  in  America.  Yet  urban  schools 
cannot  possibly  make  the  dramatic  improve- 
ment they  must  have  unless  their  progress 
Is  linked  directly  to  the  betterment  of  the 
cities. 

A  major  approach  of  the  Model  Cities  pro- 
gram of  course  la  to  Involve  all  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  city — ^pubUc  and  private — 
government,  business,  education,  labor  and 
the  social  agencies — In  planning  and  carry- 
ing out  programa  aimed  at  progress  on  every 
front — Jobs,  housing,  health  and  education. 

But  without  Increasing  dialogue  and  co- 
operation between  mayors  and  school  super- 
intendents, between  dty  councilmen  and 
school  principals,  the  batUe  to  educate  the 
urban  child  wHl  never  be  won. 

For  example,  the  toughest  dilemma  facing 
our  schools  today  is  providing  equal  oppor- 
timity  for  minority  children,  and  the  schools 
are  not  Ukely  to  find  the  answer  to  thU  prob- 
lem without  the  help  of  skillful  and  intel- 
Ugent  political  leadership  in  the  cities. 

At  the  same  time,  urban  schools  are  feel- 
ing increasing  pressures,  not  only  from  racial 
minorities,  but  also  from  better  organized 
teachers  &nd  bett«r  organized  parent  groups. 
I  should  think  that,  given  these  pressures. 
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schoolmen  would  not  fiee  but  would  embrace 
the  help  of  elected  political  leaders  and  their 
appointees. 

I  here  recall  what  another  distinguished 
leader  in  American  education,  Conunlssloner 
Howe's  predecessor,  Francis  Keppel,  once 
said: 

"Education  is  too  Important  to  be  left  to 
the  educators." 

Mr.  Keppel  is  right  and  that  is  why  I  urge 
more  conversation  and  cooperation  between 
school  leaders  and  political  leaders. 

And  that,  too,  is  why  I  would  paraphrase 
Mr.  Keppel  to  say  that  our  cities  are  too 
important  to  be  left  to  city  hall. 

We  require.  If  we  are  effectively  to  attack 
the  many  problems  of  the  cities,  the  involve- 
ment of  every  sector  of  commiinlty  life  with 
every  other  sector. 

And  this,  to  reiterate,  is  what  the  Model 
Cities  program  is  all  about. 

THE     MODEL     rOR    THX    MODEL    CITtES     PROGRAM 

Let  me  conclude. 

I  started  with  the  premise  that  the  depth 
of  our  national  crisis  in  urban  education 
makes  it  absolutely  imperative  that  we  re- 
assess, reorganize  and  radically  expand  our 
efforts  to  educate  the  children  of  urban 
America. 

The  only  alternative  to  revolutionary  im- 
provement of  our  city  schools  is  the  con- 
tinuing disaster  of  still  another  generation 
of  children  bred  in  the  slvuns  and  Ill-pre- 
pared to  lead  productive  lives  in  ovu-  not-so- 
open  society. 

I  have  touched  upon  six  policy  areas 
which  directly  affect  our  capacity  to  achieve 
this  desperately  needed  Improvement  in  ur- 
ban education — and  I  have  given  you  an 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
is  likely  to  contribute  to  that  regeneration. 
My  predictions  have  not  been  especially 
hopeful,  but  I  have  tried  to  indicate  some  en- 
couraging signs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  of  coxirse,  whether 
Congress  acts  to  meet  these  needs  will  de- 
pend upon  the  mood  of  the  country.  And 
you,  as  leaders  of  cities  and  of  school  sys- 
tems can  help  shape  that  mood — in  two 
ways. 

First,  you  can  help  persuade  the  citizens 
of  your  respective  cities  of  the  urgency  of 
the  urban  school  dilemma — and  the  impor- 
tance of  their  supporting  effective  action  in 
Congress  to  meet  it. 

Second,  you  can  dramatize  your  own 
awareness  of  the  depth  of  the  crisis  of  our 
city  schools  by  acting  swif tiy  and  actively  to 
demonstrate  that  the  political  leaders  of 
your  cities  and  the  leaders  of  yoiir  schools 
are  working  closely  together. 

You  can.  in  short,  show  yourselves  to  be 
the  model  for  the  Model  Cities  Program. 


LOC  NINH  EMERGING  AS 
SIGNIPCANT  FIGHT 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  our  U.S. 
news  media  devote  the  greatest  part  of 
their  coverage  of  the  struggle  in  Vietnam 
to  the  activities  of  our  U.S.  forces  there. 
Of  course,  we  all  want  to  know  what  our 
boys  are  doing. 

It  seems,  though,  perhaps  because  of 
this  emphasis,  that  we  forget  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  very  much  the  South 
Vietnamese'  own  war  against  Commu- 
nist aggression.  It  is  their  war,  and  they 


are  fighting  it  weU.  But,  it  seems  to  me 
all  too  little  is  written  about  them  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  House,  and 
of  all  Americans,  to  an  excellent  article 
on  the  recent  battle  of  Loc  Nlnh  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  November  21.  Orr  Kelly,  its 
author,  who  has  obviously  carefully 
studied  the  reports  from  Loc  Nlnh.  points 
out: 

What  Is  now  clear  from  reporte  reachlne 
the  Pentagon  is  that  a  division  of  the  much- 
maligned  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam 
(ARVN)  fought  superbly  while  their  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Army  opponenu 
fought  bravely  but  were  handicapped  by  al- 
most incredibly  bad  leadership. 

At  the  end  of  his  detailed,  day-by-day 
account  of  the  battle,  Mr.  Kelly  points 
out  that,  whatever  the  enemy's  purposes 
were  at  Loc  Nlnh,  they  faUed  at  them. 

The  one  thing  that  they  did  help  demon- 
strate— 

The  article  concludes — 
U  that  a  run-of-the-mill  ARVN  division,  not 
one  Of  the  best  nor  one  of  the  very  worst,  was 
able  to  do  almost  everything  right  and'  win 
a  major  battle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  the  Washington 
Star  article  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Stakd-Up  Battle:   loc  Ninh   Emercinc  As 

SlONinCANT  PlOHT 

(By  Orr  Kelly) 

The  battle  of  Loc  Nlnh,  fought  during  10 
bloody  days  at  the  end  of  October  and  the 
beginning  of  November,  Is  beginning  to 
emerge  as  one  of  the  two  most  significant 
engagements  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

It  may  be  months  before  the  full  impor- 
tance of  the  battle  becomes  known.  It  may 
not  all  become  clear  until  long  after  the  war 
when  military  historians  have  a  chance  to 
interview  participants  on  both  sides. 

What  Is  now  clear  from  reports  reaching 
the  Pentagon  is  that  a  division  of  the  much- 
maUgned  Army  of  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam 
(ARVN)  fought  superbly  while  their  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  Army  opponents 
fought  bravely  but  were  handicapped  by  al- 
most incredibly  bad  leadership. 

In  the  past,  in  battles  involving  the  ARVN, 
the  VC  and  the  NVA,  the  opposite  has  been 
almoet  invariably  true. 

What  is  not  yet  clear  about  the  the  battle 
of  Loc  Nlnh  is  how  It  may  fit  into  a  broad 
new  enemy  strategy. 

Since  the  battle  of  the  la  Drang  Valley— 
the  most  significant  battle  of  the  war — In 
October  and  November  of  1966.  when  the  VC 
and  NVA  tried  to  slug  it  out  with  the  Amer- 
ican 1st  Air  Cavalry  Division  in  the  Central 
Highlands,  the  enemy  strategy  has  been  to 
hit  and  run,  trying  to  inflict  damage  and 
then  get  away  before  overwhelming  Amer- 
ican firepower  can  be  brought  into  play. 

But  at  Loc  Nlnh.  the  NVA  fought  a  stand- 
up  battle.  When  their  first  assaults  were  re- 
pulsed, they  kept  throwing  in  more  men, 
even  though  it  mtist  have  become  apparent 
the  ARVN  and  the  United  States  were  rap- 
Idly  putting  superior  forces  into  the  battle 
zone. 

This  Is  precisely  what  American  military 
leaders  have  been  wishing  for  years  that  the 
enemy  would  do:  come  out  and  fight  rather 
than  hiding  far  back  in  the  jungles. 

In  this  sense,  Loc  Nlnh  may  have  been  a 
fluke. 

ORDERS   FROM    HANOI 

A  nimiber  of  American  military  leaders 
have  concluded  that  the  commander  on  the 
other  side  received  orders  from  Hanoi  to  take 
Loc  Ninh  to  detract  from  the  Inauguration  of 
the  new  government  In  Saigon  and  that  he 
persisted  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  orders, 
blindly  and  stupidly,  even  after  he  should 
have  realized  he  co\Ud  not  win. 
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But  it  was  only  a  few  days  after  relative 
aulet  had  come  to  Loc  Nlnh  that  a  new  battle 
erupted  at  Dak  To,  far  to  the  north  In  the 
Central  Highlands.  There,  again,  the  enemy 
forces  stood  and  fought— and  they  are  stlU 
flehtlng  as  this  is  written. 

Are  Loc  Nlnh  and  Dak  To  part  of  a  new 
strategy  evolved  by  Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Glap. 
the  victor  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu?  II  so,  what  can 
It  possibly  hope  to  achieve? 

These  are  the  questions  American  military 
leaders  are  now  trying  to  answer  and  one 
of  the  most  Important  areas  where  they  are 
looking  for  answers  is  at  Loc  Nlnh. 

The  town  of  Loc  Nlnh  lies  about  75  miles 
due  north  of  Saigon  on  the  east  side  of  High- 
way 13,  the  main  road  north  from  Saigon 
iato  Cambodia. 

DOTTED    WrrH   PLANTATIONS 

The  land  Is  gently  rolling  at  an  elevation 
of  600  to  600  feet.  From  the  air,  the  area  can 
be  seen  to  be  covered  for  mile  after  mile  with 
the  dense  green  of  rubber  trees,  dotted  here 
and  there  by  the  tile  roofs,  the  swimming 
pools  and  the  gardens  of  the  French  planta- 
tion owners.  Some  of  the  homes  are  weU 
maintained,  others  have  fallen  Into  disrepair 
because  ot  the  war. 

Loc  Nlnh  lies  in  the  lower  quarter  of  a 
rectangle  formed  by  a  rubber  plantation.  The 
rectangle  Is  8  mUes  from  n(»th  to  south  and 
5  miles  across. 

The  Cambodian  border  forms  a  rough  arc 
at  that  point  so  that  the  border  is  about  9 
miles  from  Loc  Nlnh  to  both  the  north  and 
west.  The  eastern  corner  of  War  Zone  C,  long 
a  VC  stronghold,  is  about  15  miles  to  the 
southwest. 

The  first  sign  of  trouble  came  shortly  after 
midnight  on  the  morning  of  October  27, 
when  the  88th  NVA  regiment  bit  the  com- 
mand post  ot  the  3d  BattaUon,  9th  Regiment 
of  the  6th  ARVN  Division.  The  attackers, 
some  800  to  1,000  men,  outnumbered  the  de- 
fenders by  about  4-to-l.  But  after  three  as- 
saults, their  attack  was  broken  and  they 
were  driven  off  by  the  ARVN. 

This  batUe  took  place  just  to  the  south  of 
Song  Be,  27  miles  east  of  Loc  Nlnh.  Because 
of  the  distance,  it  may  not  have  been  directly 
related  to  the  subsequent  attack  at  Loc  Ninh, 
but  it  also  may  have  been  a  diversionary 
assault  because  it  was  the  5th  ARVN  Division 
that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  fighting  at 
Loc  Nlnh. 

BATTLE    or    LOC    NINH 

The  batUe  of  Loc  Ninh  Itself  began  at  1:15 
am.  Oct.  29. 

In  the  district  command  post  in  the  town, 
there  were  two  regional  force  companies  and 
a  regional  force  platoon  and  two  American 
advisers.  Just  to  the  south  of  the  town,  across 
Highway  13  from  the  airstrip,  was  a  Special 
Forces  camp  containing  three  companies  of 
Civilian  Irregular  Defense  Group  (OIDG) 
soldiers  and  six  U.S.  Special  Forces  advisers. 
The  defenders  totalled  about  600  men — only 
eight  of  them  Americans. 

The  main  strength  of  the  first  attack  by 
the  273rd  Main  Force  VC  Regiment  was 
thrown  against  the  district  command  post 
in  the  town  after  a  heavy  attack  with  mortar 
and  rocket  flre. 

By  2:20  ajn..  the  attackers  had  penetrated 
the  northern  half  of  the  command  post, 
forcing  the  defenders  to  pull  back  into  the 
southern  half  of  the  compound.  Capt.  Tran 
Mlnh  Cong,  the  district  chief,  caUed  in  all 
strikes  and  called  for  artillery  flre  on  his  own 
position  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay  until  day- 
light. 

Gen.  Pham  Quoc  Thuan,  commander  of 
the  ARVN  6th  Division,  requested  helicop- 
ters (a  U.S.  division  commander  would  have 
ordered  up  his  own  helicopters)  and  moved 
two  companies  Into  the  fight.  He  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  the  battie  himself  shortiy  after 
daylight. 

RXiNroBCKMXirrs   arrivk 

By  9  ajn..  the  two  comiianies  orlginaUy  in 
the  compound  had  been  reinforced  by  four 
additional  companies — two  from  the  B];>ecial 


Forces  camp  and  two  brooght  In  by  helicop- 
ter. By  1:06  pjn.,  they  bad  cleared  the  area 
of  enemy  elements. 

By  day's  end.  two  UJ3.  Infantry  companies 
of  the  let  Division  and  two  UJ3.  artillery 
batteries  had  set  up  a  flre  support  base  at 
the  airstrip,  a  U.3.  infantry  battalion  had 
taken  up  a  blocking  position  between  Loc 
Nlnh  and  the  border  to  the  west  and  an 
ARVN  Infantry  battalion  had  moved  in 
around  the  district  command  post. 

The  first  day  ended  with  a  clear  victory 
for  the  ARVN.  And  by  that  time,  the  enemy 
commander  should  have  realized  that  his 
failure  to  commit  more  troops  to  the  Initial 
attack — and  his  failure  to  take  the  airstrip 
first — had  probably  cost  him  whatever 
chance  he  may  have  had  to  overrvm  Loc 
Ninh. 

Oct.  30  was  relatively  quiet,  with  a  few 
brushes  with  the  enemy  and  a  few  rounds 
of  enemy  mortar  fire.  The  buildup  in  ARVN 
and  U.S.  forces  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  611  rounds  of  artUlery  fired  on 
Oct.  29  while  the  number  rose  to  2,328  the 
next  day. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  was  only  60 
minutes  old  when  heavy  mortar  and  small 
arms  flre  began  hitting  both  the  command 
post  in  the  town  and  the  Special  Forces 
compound  near  the  airstrip. 

The  enemy  commander  had  upped  the  ante 
throwing  in  both  the  272nd  and  273rd  VC 
Regiments— both  of  them  fiUed  out  with 
large  numbers  of  NVA  soldiers  from  the 
north. 

TWO   DAYS   TOO   LATE 

The  first  assault  was  directed  at  the  air- 
strip. It  was  2  days  too  late. 

VS.  artillerymen  at  the  south  end  of  the 
strip  lowered  their  barrels  and  fired  high  ex- 
plosive ammunition  along  the  runway  into 
the  attacking  forces  and  kept  it  up  for  more 
than  2  hours. 

At  4:60  ajn.,  the  attackers  hit  the  com- 
pound at  the  north  end  of  the  airstrip  with 
Aire  from  75-mm.  recoUless  rifles  and  .60-cal- 
Iber  machine  guns. 

At  6:05  a.m^  they  hit  the  conunand  post  In 
the  town  from  the  west,  north  and  south, 
with  the  main  attack  coming,  as  It  had  2 
days  before,  from  the  north.  Within  26  min- 
utes, they  made  five  separate  ground  attacks, 
but  each  was  repulsed. 

By  7  ajn.,  the  enemy  had  been  cleared 
from  the  areas  around  both  the  command 
poet  and  the  Special  Forces  camp  near  the 
airstrip. 

Nov.  1  was  relatively  quiet.  During  the  day, 
525  tons  of  supplies  and  fortification  material 
was  brought  in  by  air — emphasizing  once 
again  the  failure  of  the  enemy  to  take  the 
airstrip — and  the  defenders  worked  at  re- 
building their  btuikers. 

On  Nov.  2  the  enemy  came  back,  scatter- 
ing his  forces  with  attacks  on  all  of  the 
AR"N  and  UjS.  bases.  They  were  beaten  off 
by  6  a.m.  and  during  the  day  two  battaUons 
of  the  U.S.  1st  Infantry  Division  made  hell- 
copter  assaults  to  the  northeast  and  north- 
west of  Loc  Nlnh,  trying  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  retreating  back  across  the  Cambodian 
border. 


time  he  opened  the  battle,  from  6,000  to 
6,000  men — outnumbering  the  defenders  10- 
to-1.  B\rt  he  never  concentrated  his  forces 
sufficiently  to  make  their  full  weight  felt. 

The  battle  then  tapered  off,  with  VS.  and 
ARVN  units  conducting  search-and-destroy 
operations  around  Loc  Nlnh,  with  only  one 
slg:nlflcant  contact  with  an  unknown  size 
enemy  force  oa  Nov.  7. 

Later  that  day,  the  reinforcements  began 
to  pull  out  of  the  area  and  the  battle  of 
Loc  Nlnh  was  considered  over  at  6  a.m. 
Nov.  8. 

During  the  lO-day  battle,  462  close  air  sup- 
port sorties  and  eight  B62  strikes  were  flown, 
30,136  rounds  of  artillery  were  flred  and 
852  enemy  were  known  killed,  compared  with 
50  of  the  friendly  forces  killed  and  234 
wounded. 

If  the  enemy  commanders  had  hoped  to 
achieve  a  propaganda  victory,  they  failed.  If 
they  had  hoped  to  inflict  crippling  losses  on 
the  ARVN  and  U.S.  forces,  they  failed.  If 
they  were  trying  out  a  new  strategy,  that, 
too,  appears  to  have  failed. 

The  one  thing  they  did  help  demonstrate, 
IronlcaUy.  Is  that  a  run-of-the-mill  ARVN 
division,  not  one  of  the  very  best  nor  one  of 
the  very  worst,  was  able  to  do  almost  every- 
thing right  and  win  a  major  battle. 


CASOALXrCS   TELL   6TORT 

In  terms  of  resources  expended  and  enemy 
casualties,  this  was  the  most  significant  day 
of  the  battie.  There  were  107  tactical  air 
sorties,  one  B-62  strike  and  3,964  rounds  of 
artillery  fired.  The  casualties  for  the  day 
were  officially  reported  as  7  of  the  friendly 
forces  killed  and  36  wounded,  compared  with 
296  enemy  dead. 

On  Nov.  S,  United  States  units  swept 
through  the  areas  surrounding  Loc  Nlnh 
while  additional  ARVN  reinforcements  were 
moved  in.  By  this  time,  the  U.S.  and  ARVN 
intelligence  officers  had  been  able  to  Identify 
the  273d  VC  Regiment,  at  least  one  battalion 
of  the  272d  VC  Regiment  and  elements  of 
the  141st  and  165th  NVA  Regiments. 

This  would  Indicate  that  the  enemy  com- 
mander had  available  In  the  area,  at  the 


FAVORABLE  TAX  ACTION  WILX.  RE- 
STORE CONFIDENCE  AND  ORDER 
IN  MARKETS 

Mr.  OAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraskr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joseph  R. 
Slevin,  a  journalist  with  many  years 
experience  covering  economic  affairs,  has 
written  a  timely  and  Informative  column 
on  the  need  for  tax  action  by  Coi^ress 
to  help  restore  calm  and  confidence  In 
the  Nation's  financial  markets. 

In  a  sjTidicated  column  published  In 
the  November  28  issue  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star,  Mr.  Slevin  wrote  that  inflationary 
sentiment  has  broken  loose  in  the  wake 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee's 
September  decision  to  lay  aside  the 
President's  surcharge  request. 

A  belated  endorsement  of  the  tax  Increase 
now  would  quiet  things  down  again. 

Mr.  Slevin  said. 

Psychology  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  Nation.  Decisions  to  buy, 
sell,  or  to  change  a  price  are  Importantly 
Influenced  by  expectations  about  the  future. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee  approval  of 
the  President's  proposals  would  be  a  clear 
signal  that  the  long,  costly  tax  bin  deadlock 
is  neaiing  an  end  and  that  the  Government 
will  use  Its  powerful  flscal  weapons  to  help 
curb  the  Inflationary  boom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Mr.  Slevin's 
views  may  be  of  interest  to  our  colleagues 
and  with  unanimous  consent  I  am  insert- 
ing his  column  Into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
(From  the  Minneapolis  Star,  Nov.  28,  19671 

iKSmX  THE  BCONOMT 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 
Washimcton,  D.C. — Favorable  action  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
President  Johnson's  multi-billion -dollar  tax 
and  spending  package  win  help  calm  the 
nation's  market  places. 
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InflaUonary  Bcntlment  broke  lcx)ae  in  the 
wake  of  the  committee's  September  decision 
to  pigeonhole  tbe  President's  s\irtax  reqiiest. 
A  belated  indorsement  or  the  tax  increase 
now  would  qtilet  things  down  again. 

"I  dont  care  whether  the  final  congres- 
sional vote  comes  in  December  or  January  or 
even  February,"  an  astute  government  eco- 
nomist declared.  "If  ways  and  means  flnaUy 
decides  to  act  responsibly,  there  will  be  a  less 
inflationary  mood  from  that  moment  on." 

Psychology  is  a  powerful  force  in  the  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  the  naUon.  Decisions  to  buy, 
to  sell  or  to  change  a  price  are  importantly 
influenced  by  expectations  about  the  future. 
Ways  and  means  committee  approval  of  the 
President's  proposals  would  be  a  clear  signal 
that  the  long,  costly  tax  bill  deadlock  U  near- 
Ing  an  end  and  that  the  government  will  viae 
Its  powerful  fiscal  weapons  to  help  curb  the 
inflationary  boom. 

The  change  wiU  be  evident  in  the  markets 
for  raw  materials  and  in  the  markets  for 
manuf  actiired  goods,  too. 

Businessmen  will  be  less  quick  to  post 
higher  prices.  Many  prices  will  go  up,  but 
they  will  rise  lees  than  they  would  If  a  full- 
blown inflationary  mood  still  dominated. 

Company  officials  make  pricing  decisions 
with  one  eye  on  their  elastomers,  and  they 
wUl  be  less  confident  that  their  ctistomers 
WUI  be  willing  to  pay  sharply  higher  prices. 

Labor-management  attitudes  wiU  change 
lor  the  better,  too. 

Unions  will  be  less  insistent  on  outsize 
wage  hikes.  Management  negotiators  will  put 
up  greater  resistance  to  union  demands  if 
their  companies  are  less  certain  that  they 
will  be  able  to  pass  along  increased  wage 
costs  in  higher  prices. 

Business  inventory  policies  wlU  be  affected 
along  with  business  decisions  to  order  new 
capital  goods.  Company  officers  will  buy  more 
cautiously  if  they  do  not  feel  they  have  to 
protect  their  firms  against  a  threat  of  ac- 
celerating price  increases. 

Even  the  stock  market  is  likely  to  be  helped 
by  a  favorable  ways  and  means  vote.  Market 
participants  grumble  about  the  impact  of 
a  stlffer  corporate  profits  tax,  but  all  the 
recent  evidence  is  that  they  have  even  less 
affection  for  the  alternative  prospect  of 
tight  money  and  steadUy  climbing  interest 
rates. 

Both  the  stock  and  bond  markets  gave  un- 
expectedly strong  performance  during  the 
first  few  days  after  Britain  devalued  the 
pound.  It  is  plain  that  both  got  a  lift  from 
ways  and  means  committee  Chairman  Wil- 
bur D.  Mills'  annoimcement  that  the  group 
would  meet  this  week  to  take  another  look 
at  the  surtax. 

CorporaUons  had  been  piling  Into  the  bond 
market  to  borrow  money  while  the  borrow- 
ing was  good.  Their  huge,  anticipatory  of- 
ferings had  helped  push  interest  rates  to  the 
new  peaks  that  they  reached  this  fall. 

But  the  tax-spending  package  covUd  chop 
some  10  bUllon  from  the  government's  big 
deflcit-flnancing  requirements  and  would 
give  corporate  treasurers  and  other  Ixjrrow- 
ers  Important  assurances  that  loan  f  imds  will 
be  available  to  meet  1968  needs. 

Ways  and  means  acceptance  of  the  John- 
son proposals  thus  would  change  the  bond- 
market  psychology.  Just  as  it  would  alter 
price,  wage  and  stock-market  expectaUons. 
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PROJECT  HEADSTART 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Citlvek]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  project 


Headstart  is  perhaps  the  most  popularly 
recognized  success  of  the  economic  op- 
portunlty  program.  In  large  part,  that 
success  is  due  to  the  active  involvement 
of  concerned  citizens,  parents,  and  stu- 
dents in  its  Imaginative  and  effective 
operation. 

This  past  month,  the  Junior  League  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  undertook  an  ex- 
amination of  the  Linn  County  Headstart 
program,  to  learn  more  about  it  and  the 
role  which  the  league  might  play. 

Serving  as  a  basis  for  that  discussion 
were  articles  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  the  organization's 
monthly  publication,  Leaguely  Speaking, 
by  Mrs.  Thomas  Hyde,  a  member  of  the 
Headstart  advisory  board,  and  her  14- 
year-old  daughter  Denise,  who  was  a 
classroom  volunteer  last  simuner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  excellent  articles 
provide  most  interesting  and  loseful  in- 
sights into  one  local  program  of  demon- 
strated success,  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues  tmd,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  am  Inserting  them  at  this  point  In 
the  Record: 

Happduss  Is:  The  Hops  or  Hsadstabt 
(By  Mrs.  Thomas  Hyde) 

Poverty  can  be  heard  and  seen  almost  any 
day  on  any  TV  news  broadcast.  It  isn't  quite 
so  easy  to  look  at  in  reality.  The  aroma  Is 
everywhere — and  It  is  a  compound  of  fear 
and  hate,  hope  and  despair,  dirt  streets  and 
lack  of  garbage  cans. 

There  is  one  significant  factor  that  dif- 
ferentiates modern  man  from  primitive  man 
and  that  Is  collective  concern  .  .  .  the  abUlty 
that  one  hiunan  being  or  group  of  human 
beings  has  to  care  about  each  other.  Head- 
start  is  the  delineation  of  coUectlve  concern. 

This  is  the  third  summer  there  has  been  a 
Headstart  iH-ogram  in  Linn  County,  and  each 
year  the  program  has  grown  witliin  Itself. 
This  grovrth  is  mainly  attributed  to  local 
citizens  having  collective  concern  and  in- 
volving themselves  either  as  volunteer  work- 
ers or  advisors. 

This  year  287  children  from  famUies  within 
the  guidelines  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity (OEO)  were  in  the  Headstart  pro- 
gram. The  standards  of  family  income  deter- 
mined who  was  eligible  to  participate.  For 
a  family  of  four  the  standards  caU  for  inccane 
no  higher  than  $3,000  a  year.  For  a  family  of 
five  income  must  not  exceed  $3,500,  and  so 
on. 

Identifying  the  poverty  f amUy  chUdren  was 
no  easy  task.  Neighborhood  opportunity 
centers,  the  county  social  welfare  depart- 
ment and  the  school  system  all  helped  in  tlUs 
process.  ThU  year,  however,  a  new  and  effec- 
tive means  was  also  used.  The  United  Church 
Women,  including  the  Jewish,  CathoUc  and 
Orthodox  women,  supplied  volunteers  who 
canvassed  the  county  one  Sunday  in  May. 
The  combination  of  all  these  methods  meant 
that  nearly  every  eligible  chUd  was  offered 
the  opportunity  to  attend  one  of  the  19  Head- 
start  centers  in  Linn  County. 

The  objectives  of  Headstart  are  to  prepare 
the  children  both  mentally  and  physically 
for  their  school  experience.  The  program  is 
really  much  more.  Total  family  involvement 
is  the  real  goal.  A  unique  method  of  reaching 
for  this  goal  while  helping  to  coordinate  the 
program,  was  the  use  of  Family  Coordinators. 
This  program  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  volun- 
teer Homemaker  service  Initiated  in  1965 
Each  Headstart  center  was  sui^lied  with  a 
famUy  coordinator.  These  were  usually  col- 
lege students  in  the  field  of  psychology  or 
social  work,  or  graduate  social  workers.  Their 
goals  were  establishing  communication  with 
the  famUies  of  Headstart  yovmgsters,  en- 
couraging them  to  keep  their  children  in 
class  (this  meant  sometimes  sending  a  volun- 
teer to  pick  them  up) ,  and  organizing  parent 


education  programs  to  Involve  the  adults  In 
Headstart.  Attendance  at  weekly  parent 
meetings  doubled  this  last  summer.  The 
majority  of  their  work  was  done  within  the 
Individual  homes  on  a  person  to  person 
basis. 

Another  innovation  this  year  was  in  the 
field  of  nutrition.  In  other  years  children 
were  sent  each  day  by  bus  to  cafeteria-style 
lunch  centers.  This  year  all  the  food  was 
prepared  in  a  central  kitchen  at  Tyler  School 
and  distributed  by  truck  to  all  the  centers 
All  food  was  served  family-style  at  tables 
seating  one  adult  and  five  children.  This 
enabled  the  children  to  achieve  a  social  ex- 
perience xmavallable  to  the  majority  of  them 
At  the  same  time  some  ate  their  only  decent 
meal  of  the  day.  One  little  girl  in  Marlon 
cried  every  morning  around  10  for  no  ap- 
parent reason  until  It  was  discovered  she  was 
hungry.  From  then  on  she  ate  two  complete 
meals  every  noon.  Some  of  the  chUdren  would 
take  home  any  leftovers  In  order  to  feed 
brothers  or  sisters  who  were  hungry.  Many 
children  didn't  know  how  to  use  forks,  spoons 
and  plates.  One  child  put  all  his  food  in  a 
glass  and  tried  to  drink  It  as  that  was  the 
only  way  he  had  ever  had  food.  Some  children 
never  liad  sat  down  to  eat — they  didn't  know 
you  could  or  should.  For  several  chUdren  it 
was  the  only  food  they  could  ever  remember 
not  having  prepared  for  themselves.  This 
U  poverty  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  pocket- 
book. 

Educationally,  everything  the  children  do 
Is  a  learning  experience  and  socialization 
plays  a  large  part.  The  classroom  is  not  de- 
signed to  be  educational  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word,  but  In  the  broad  concept  that 
every  hour  of  every  day  should  be  enriching 
Development  of  language  skills  and  muscu- 
lar coordination  are  always  objectives.  The 
development  that  Is  a  result  of  environmen- 
tal and  social  factors  miist  be  drastically  up- 
graded in  order  that  kindergarten  may  be  an 
educational  experience,  not  a  frustration  and 
depressant. 

ThU  poverty  of  the  spirit,  which  Is  part 
and  parcel  of  most  economic  poverty,  is  bat- 
tled in  a  most  natural  and  spontaneous  man- 
ner by  an  amazing  corps  of  youtljful  volun- 
teers. This  year  there  were  close  to  200  volun- 
teer workers  in  various  areas  of  the  program. 
Each  classroom  had  a  staff  consisting  of  a 
teacher,  a  teacher's  aide  and  three  to  six 
volunteers.  As  there  were  no  more  than  15 
children  in  each  classroom,  this  made  the 
ratio  one  staff  to  three  children  or  less  Tbt 
great  majority  of  these  volunteers  were  com- 
mitted teenagers.  These  are  the  people  who 
really  know  what  Headstart  is  all  about  They 
loved  the  unloved,  washed  the  unclean  fed 
the  hungry  and  taught  the  deprived,  but 
mainly  these  young  people,  in  their  enthusi- 
asm and  innocence,  battled  the  poverty  of 
the  spirit.  It  Is  hard  to  recruit  adults  as 
classroom  volunteers  in  Headstart.  Today's 
young  people  seem  to  have  the  openness  of 
spirit  to  meet  head  on  the  Four  Horsemen 
of  the  Apocalypse— poverty,  pestUence,  war 
and  death.  They  know  how  important  It  U 
to  hold  a  Headstart  child  in  their  arms  with 
love.  This  is  true  collective  concern. 

These  teachers'  aides  (one  to  each  class- 
room) were  hired  from  families  who  were 
within  the  OEO  guidelines  for  poverty  The 
majority  were  mothers  of  children  in  the 
Headstart  program.  Not  only  did  this  supple- 
ment their  income.  It  also  taught  them  about 
children,  their  own  and  others,  and  goals 
to  seek.  "* 

The  health  program  also  was  geared  to  be 
a  learning  situaUon.  Clinics  were  set  up  on 
four  Wednesday  afternoons  at  Mercy  Hospi- 
tal. Each  child  received  a  complete  physical 
examinaUon,  hearing  and  eye  tests  and  im- 
munizations. In  addition  they  were  given  a 
tour  of  the  pediatric  ward  of  the  hospital, 
and  they  were  entertained  In  between  sec- 
tions of  the  examination.  All  the  children 
were  given  follow-up  care  for  any  medical 
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problems  that  were  discovered.  Dental  ex- 
aminations were  given  each  child  and  here, 
also,  the  funds  were  available  for  foUow-up 
care. 

(By  Denise  Hyde) 

Jesse  often  came  to  school  without  any 
shoes.  The  shoes  he  did  wear  were  his  broth- 
er's. Victoria  was  given  a  bottle  of  pop,  but 
Instead  of  drinking  it,  she  took  It  home  for 
her  family  to  see.  Joseph  liked  to  bring  his 
sisters  to  school  so  they  would  be  able  to 
eat  a  good  meal,  and  maybe  even  be  able  to 
ride  on  an  elevator.  Mary  didn't  have  enough 
to  eat,  so  we  sent  some  food  home  with  her. 
A  little  boy  named  Alan  loved  to  fight.  His 
vocabulary  included  words  that  make  me 
blush.  He  never  smiled;  I  don't  think  he 
knew  how.  He  must  be  taught.  Doors  must 
open  for  him  and  others.  They  must  be  given 
an  equal  opportunity. 

Who  opened  the  doors?  A  wonderful  pro- 
gram called  Project  Headstart. 

This  summer  I  worked  at  Tyler  School  as 
a  classroom  volunteer.  I  tried  to  help  the 
children  develop  language  skills  and  muscu- 
lar coordination.  I  encouraged  their  socializa- 
tion with  others.  To  put  it  plainly,  my  goal 
was  to  make  them  happy  and  to  give  them 
a  little  love. 

My  tools  were  the  "Three  A's":  attention, 
affection  and  achievement.  My  medicine  was 
accepting  the  child  for  what  he  was,  not 
what  he  could  be. 

Oiir  class  made  many  field  trips.  We  visited 
the  airport,  Ce-Mar  Acres,  a  hatchery,  a  farm 
(did  you  know  animals  were  bigger  than  they 
looked  In  our  story  books?)  and  different 
kinds  of  stores.  We  went  swimming,  fishing, 
and  on  a  bus  trip,  among  others.  These  en- 
riched and  improved  the  child's  basic  con- 
cepts. 

Headstart  in  Linn  County  is  administered 
by  the  County  Board  of  Education  which 
hires  a  project  director.  The  project  director 
Is  directly  responsible  for  the  daily  opera- 
tion of  the  program.  An  advisory  committee 
is  set  up  consisting  of  professional  educators 
and  welfare  people,  concerned  citizens  and 
participating    poor. 

One  board  member,  Keith  Moreland,  prin- 
cipal of  Tyler  school,  said  he  can  walk  into 
any  kindergarten  room  in  his  school  and  pick 
out  each  child  who  has  attended  Headstart. 
The  difference  is  dramatic  I 

The  mere  receipt  of  money  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  community  does 
not  mean  an  effective  program.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  assure  maximum  use  of  the 
money.  The  community  must  show  collective 
concern.  It  must  become  committed  and  in- 
volved. Each  community  must  tailor  each 
government  program  to  fit  its  individual 
needs.  The  government  requires  community 
Involvement,  but  required  involvement  is 
not  good  enough.  Only  personal  commitment 
and  Involvement  can  create  meaningful  pro- 
grams. It  is  the  responsibility  of  individuals 
in  each  community  to  see  that  these  pro- 
grams don't  Just  function  in  the  community, 
but  that  they  achieve  their  highest  goals. 

Every  day  we  had  family  style  lunches. 
This  taught  manners  and  responsibility.  The 
children  set  the  tables  and  helped  themselves 
to  the  food.  Afterwards,  they  washed  hands 
and  brushed   teeth. 

Stories  and  finger  plays  helped  coordina- 
tion and  taught  various  things,  besides  being 
fun. 

It  was  very  easy  to  teach  many  things,  for 
they  loved  to  imitate.  Whatever  their  teach- 
ers did,  they  would  try  to  repeat.  This  is  why 
many  parents  should  also  be  taught.  The 
children  take  their  traits  and  pattern  many 
habits  after  them. 

All  in  all  Project  Headstart  is  wonderful. 
It  gave  me  a  chance  to  do  something  I  love — 
helping  others  not  as  privileged  as  myself. 
Next  year  I  hope  to  be  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer. 

Happiness  Is  helping  a  chUd  get  a  head 
start. 


WHY  ARE  WE  IN  VIETNAM? 

Mr.  OAIilFIANAKTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  goitle- 
man  from  Florida  [Mr.  OibbonsI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  many  opinions  expressed  in 
the  past  few  weeks  as  to  just  why  we,  as 
a  nation,  are  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Robert 
Christopher,  a  senior  editor  of  News- 
week magazine  has  produced  a  pene- 
trating, balanced,  and  Immensely  read- 
able article  in  the  Issue  dated  November 
27,  1967.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  and  the  American  people  this 
view  of  "Why  Are  We  in  Vietnam?" 

WRT    AaX   WX    IH    VIETKAM? 

(By  Robert  Christopher) 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  it  has  been  my 
misfortune  to  spend  virtually  all  my  waking 
hours  talking  or  thinking  about  Vietnam.  I 
have  discussed  the  war  with  some  of  the 
most  eminent  and  articulate  of  the  critics 
of  the  U.8.  Involvement.  I  have  discussed  It, 
too,  with  many  of  the  men  responsible  for 
shaping  VS.  poUcy  in  Vietnam  over  the  past 
seven  years.  The  ptupoee  of  this  exercise 
was  to  try  to  determine  what.  If  any,  vital 
U.S.  interests  are  at  stake  in  Vietnam.  To 
that  end,  I  concentrated  on  three  questions: 
(1)  why  did  the  VS.  become  Involved  in 
Vietnam  In  the  first  place;  (3)  do  those  rea- 
sons still  hold  good;  (3)  U  not,  why  are  we 
still  there? 

Of  all  the  members  of  the  Administration 
with  whom  I  talked,  no  two  gave  precisely 
the  same  explanation  for  our  original  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  nor  for  the  escala- 
tion of  the  war.  But  without  exception,  they 
all  agreed  that,  even  if  every  one  of  the  de- 
cisions which  led  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  in  Vietnam  were  wrong,  there  remains 
one  compelling  reason  why  the  VS.  cannot 
now  afford  to  accept  defeat  there. 

That  reason,  as  they  see  it,  is  this:  the 
U.S.  Government  has  made  so  great  a  com- 
mitment in  South  Vietnam,  both  in  words 
and  in  military  effort,  that  failure  to  achieve 
our  stated  objectives  there  would  gravely 
damage  the  VS.  position  all  around  the 
world.  It  would,  more  precisely,  cast  doubt 
upon  the  bellevablllty  of  VS.  guarantees  and 
the  constancy  of  U.S.  purpose  in  the  eyes 
of  both  our  allies  and  our  enemies.  And  this, 
in  turn,  would  make  the  world  a  far  less 
secure  place  for  Americans  to  live  in. 

This  argument  is  given  particularly  lucid 
expression  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara.  Says  McNamara:  "If  we  failed 
to  fuIflU  our  treaty  commitments  in  Viet- 
nam, there  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  pro- 
found repercussions  internationally.  I  do  not 
mean  that  ..U  the  40-odd  security  treaties 
which  we  have  with  other  nations  would  be- 
come worthless  scraps  of  paper  overnight. 
But  over  a  period  of  years  there  would,  I 
believe,  be  a  series  of  adverse  shifts  in  our 
relationships  with  other  nations,  including 
some  with  which  we  have  no  formal  treaty 
tics.  These  shifts  would  in  part  reflect  a 
shifting  of  world  power  balances,  but  in  part 
they  would  also  reflect  uncertainty  about 
U.S.  reactions." 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  proposition  that 
greatly  impresses  critics  of  UJ3.  policy  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  eyes  of  many  doves,  the 
"credibility  thesis"  is  merely  the  latest  in 
a  series  of  shifting — and  sometimes  mutually 
contradictory — ^rationalizations  of  Adminis- 
tration policy  in  Vietnam.  "Listening  to  Dean 
Rusk,"  Minnesota's  Sen.  Eugene  McCarthy 
told  me,  "is  like  listening  to  an  accordion 
concert;  you  start  out  with  the  melody  and 


gradually  you  get  all  the  chords  and  varia- 
tions .  .  .  The  Administration  has  consist- 
ently escalated  Its  objectives  In  Vietnam  to 
match  the  escalation  of  the  war." 

In  a  sense,  however,  it  would  be  unhealthy 
if  the  Administration's  explanations  of  our 
presence  in  Vietnam  had  not  chEmged  In 
emphasis.  It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  when  a  war  vastly  increases  In 
magnitude,  the  stakes  involved  also  change. 
When  critics  complain  that  the  Administra- 
tion cannot  have  it  both  ways — that  it  can- 
not first  escalate  the  war  and  then  proclaim 
that  Its  significance  far  transcends  the  fate 
of  Vietnam — their  sense  of  grievance  is 
understandable.  But  their  logic  is  not  neces- 
sarily sound. 

THE  BASIC  QtTBSnON 

Yet  that.  In  essence,  is  the  position  taken 
by  most  of  those  who  oppose  our  present 
course  in  Vietnam.  Their  answer  to  the  credi- 
bility argument  is  simply  to  deny  that  it  is 
true.  But  a  simple  denial  wlU  not  do.  Surely, 
the  possibility  that  defeat  or  quasl-defeat  in 
Vietnam  could  serioxisly  weaken  the  entire 
U.S.  international  position  is  critical  enough 
to  the  nation's  future  to  warrant  careful  ex- 
amination of  such  evidence  as  is  available. 

By  questioning  the  widest  possible  range 
of  experts  on  foreign  affairs,  I  have  tried  to 
make  such  an  examination  here  in  the  United 
States.  And  while  I  was  doing  this,  Newsweek 
correspondents  in  32  other  countries  were 
making  similar  investigations  on  the  spot. 
Wherever  possible,  they  confined  their  ques- 
tioning to  politicians  and  diplomats — the 
men  likely  to  shape  the  policies  of  their  cotui- 
tries  in  the  years  ahead.  In  every  case,  the 
basic  question  was  posed  in  the  same  terms: 
how  do  you  think  your  country  would  react 
if  the  U.S.  were  to  seek  a  settlement  in  Viet- 
nam on  terms  that  would  permit  a  Com- 
munist take-over  In  Saigon  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  South  Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam? 

In  general,  Newsweek's  correspondents 
fotind  that  while  there  was  relatively  Uttle 
foreign  support  for  the  VS.  involvement  in 
Vietnam,  there  was  even  less  meaningful 
support  for  a  U.S.  retreat.  In  all  their  inter- 
views, in  fact,  they  failed  to  come  up  with 
a  single  instance  of  any  concrete  benefit  to 
U.S.  interests  that  would  result  from  a  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam.  Ilieir  specific  find- 
ings: 

Africa:  In  Morocco.  Tunisia  and  the  Re- 
public of  South  Africa,  a  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam would  seriously  affect  confidence  in  the 
U.S.,  but  in  Black  Africa  It  would  make  little 
difference.  "U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
without  a  saving  grace  would  be  almost  as 
hard  on  my  government  as  on  the  White 
House,"  said  one  North  African  diplomat. 
And  a  South  African  official  predicted  that 
"if  America  did  withdraw,  my  country  would 
tend  to  drift  toward  neutralism,  fearing  an 
increased  Communist  presence  in  the  Indi- 
an Ocean."  The  prevailing  attitude  of  the 
Black  African  governments,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  refiected  by  a  senior  Kenyan  offi- 
cial who  frankly  declared:  "Whether  or  not 
America  withdraws  from  Vietnam  Is  not  our 
concern.  Our  future  relations  with  the  U.8. 
will  be  governed  by  other  factors." 

Latin  America:  The  effects  here  could  be 
serious,  but  probably  woiild  not  be  fully  ap- 
parent for  some  years.  The  extent  to  which 
Latin  American  governments  would  lose  con- 
fidence In  the  U.S.  Is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  most  of  them  flatly  refuse  to  beUeve 
that  Washington  wiU  ever  accept  an  unfav- 
orable settlement  In  Vietnam.  "The  UJ3.," 
says  an  official  of  the  Argentine  Foreign  Min- 
istry, "is  in  the  same  position  as  any  boss. 
He  can't  afford  to  be  weak  because  he  will 
lose  the  respect  of  his  underlings."  What 
concerns  students  of  Latin  America  most, 
however,  is  the  likelihood  that  a  UJ5.  set- 
back in  Vietnam  would  revive  the  flagging 
morale  of  the  hemisphere's  Castroite  revolu- 
tionaries and  so  Increase  their  strength  that 
a  Latin  American  "^ar  of  national  libera- 
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Won"  would  become  a  real  posslblUty  within 
•  decade.  Sucb  a  wv  might  well  lead  to  a 
nuclear  confrontation  since  the  Rxuslans, 
who  are  currently  soft-pedaling  revolution  tn 
Latin  America,  would  be  under  great  pres- 
sure to  change  their  tune  U  the  Vletnameae 
were  to  demonstrate  that  the  XJ.3.  can  be 
humbled  by  guerrillas. 

Western  Europe:  Disengagement  from 
Vietnam  would  almost  surely  lead  to  some 
further  erosion  of  U.S.  Influence  In  Europe, 
but  Just  how  much  is  hard  to  meas\ire.  The 
majority  of  Continental  politicians  insist 
that  they  would  still  have  faith  In  0.3.  guar- 
antees to  their  countries.  But  in  m&ny  cases, 
their  assurances  ring  hollow.  "The  very  peo- 
ple now  crying  for  an  American  withdrawal," 
predicted  a  spokesman  for  the  West  German 
Foreign  Office,  "would  complain  afterward  at 
the  unrellabUity  of  U.S.  commitments." 

That  seems  virtually  inevitable — and  was. 
In  fact,  tacitly  admitted  by  a  senior  French 
official.  "America  is  too  strong."  he  said, 
echoing  a  favorite  thesis  of  General  de 
Gaulle,  '^t  would  be  a  good  thing  for  her  to 
suffer  a  setback."  In  a  different  way,  Berlin's 
Mayor  Klaus  Schutz  was  equally  candid. 
Said  he:  "It  wotild  take  a  lot  of  explaining 
to  make  clear  to  people  the  difference  be- 
tween U.S.  commitments  In  Vietnam  and  in 
West  Berlin." 

The  Middle  East:  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
consequences  of  a  U.S.  reverse  in  Vietnam 
would  be  felt  hard — and  fast.  Israel  and  such 
pro-Western  states  as  Jordan  and  Saudi 
Arabia  would  be  weakened,  while  Iran  and 
Turkey  would  be  driven  to  reconsider  their 
tlependence  on  the  VS. 

Israel,  whose  own  siwlval  ultimately  de- 
pwids  on  U.S.  support,  is  all  for  negotiated 
peace  in  Vietnam — but  not  a  sellout  of  the 
South  Vietnamese.  "If  the  U.S.  simply  re- 
neged on  Its  commitments  In  Vietnam,"  says 
a  confidant  of  Prime  Minister  Eshkol.  "this 
would  cause  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  and  re- 
linking In  connection  with  our  defense 
poetttre."  What  that  means.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  Mideast  experts,  is  that  Israel  would 
give  consideration  to  starting  iU  own  nuclear 
weapons  program.  And  such  a  move  would 
not  be  totally  unjustified  in  view  of  the 
probable  Arab  reaction.  "If  you  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam."  said  one  Arab  ambassador,  "there 
would  be  an  automatic  tendency  on  our  part 
to  expect  a  disengagement  from  Israel,  and 
the  Arab  line  would  harden." 

The  first  of  the  non-Arab  Moslem  states  of 
the  Middle  East  to  be  affected  would  prob- 
ably be  Turkey.  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam, a&ld  an  aide  to  Turkish  Premier  Suley- 
man  Demlrel.  woiUd  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a 
reHim  to  isolationism  and  "could  weaken 
Turkish  ties  with  the  U.S.  and  NATO."  And 
sxich  a  reaction  in  Turkey,  coupled  with  the 
probable  reaction  In  Pakistan  and  India, 
would  in  Ume  affect  Iran's  posture.  One 
possible  result:  a  replacement  of  Iran's 
present  U.S.  military  mission  by  Russian 
officers. 

India  and  Pakistan:  Though  they  wUl  not 
say  so  openly,  their  deep  fear  of  China  leads 
most  Indian  officials  to  favor  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  only  after  the  sixrvivai  of  an 
Independent.  non-Communist  South  Viet- 
nam has  been  assured.  "Anything  else."  one 
Influential  Indian  says,  "would  cause  an  ir- 
reparable loss  of  credlblUty  to  the  U-S  "  It 
might  also  liltlmately  cause  India  to  recon- 
sider Its  "firm"  decision  not  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  As  for  Pakistan,  many 
diplomatic  observers  believe  that  In  the 
event  of  a  U.S.  defeat  In  Vietnam  the 
^klstam  Government  might  weU  oust  the 

U.S.   Air  Force   from   its   Peshawar   base a 

P*^„  source    of    Intelligence     about    the 

Aala:  Throughout  Southeast  Asia,  a  Com- 
munist take-over  of  South  Vietnam  would 
immediately  shift  the  balance  of  power  In 
favor  of  China.  In  Japan  and  South  Korea 
the  immediate  effects  would  be  less  drastic, 
but  the  long-range  consequences  might  be 
even  more  ominous.  And  in  Australia  and 


New  Zealand,  fears  of  a  wholesale  U.S.  with- 
drawal from  the  Pacific  would  be  aroused. 

Part  of  what  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
would  mean  to  UJ3.  allies  In  Southeast  Asia 
w«a  spelled  out  for  Nkwbwxkx  by  President 
Marcos  of  the  Ftilllpplnes.  "We  would  no 
ICHiger  look  to  America  for  the  kind  of  mutual 
defense  alliance  on  which  small  covmtries 
like  the  Philippines  depend  for  secvirity  and 
survival."  he  said.  "We  should  perhaps  be 
faced  with  no  other  alternative  than  ...  a 
strict  policy  of  neutrality  and  accommoda- 
tion to  Communist  intentions." 

With  the  exception  of  Cambodia's  Prince 
Norodom  Sihanouk,  virtually  every  other  na- 
tioneU  leader  in  non-Communist  Asia  shares 
Marcos's  fears  in  some  degree.  The  specter  of 
Chinese  dominance  of  Southeast  Asia  has  led 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  Sato.  Singapore's 
Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Tew  and  Malaysia's 
Prime  Minister  Ttmku  Abdul  Rahman  to  risk 
their  domestic  political  fortunes  by  publicly 
expressing  support  for  the  VS.  position  In 
Vietnam.  Even  tn  Indonesia,  which  is  pri- 
marily preoccupied  with  its  own  economic 
problems,  an  army  newspaper  recently  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  if  the  US.  were  to 
follow  Walter  Lippmann's  prescription  and 
withdraw  its  Pacific  power  to  Australia  "the 
greatest  part  of  Southeast  Asia  would  prob- 
ably fall  into  Communist  clutches." 

Quite  clearly,  the  average  citizen  In  many 
Asian  countries  would  applaud  almost  any 
settlement  in  Vietnam.  But  that  applause 
woxild  likely  be  short-lived  II  the  settlement 
produced  a  Communist  South  Vietnam. 
Former  Ambassador  to  Japan  Edwin  Reis- 
chauer  beUeves  that  a  U.S.  retreat  from  Viet- 
nam would  at  first  please  most  Japanese  but 
later  "would  stroiigly  increase  Japanese  wor- 
ries about  the  nuclear  umbrella  we  hold  over 
them.  .  .  .  This  would  tend  to  push  them 
toward  neutralism — which  would  fiuther 
weaken  their  faith  In  U-S.  nuclear  protection 
and,  in  the  long  run,  might  lead  them  to 
decide  that  they  needed  their  own  nuclear 
weapons." 

To  me,   both  my  own  investigations  and 
those  of  Newsweek's  correspondents  abroad 
amply   bear  out   the   Administration's  con- 
tenUon  that  U.S.  credibility  U  at  stake  in 
Vietnam.  But  it  must  be  added  that,  what- 
ever they  say  in  public,  the  members  of  the 
Administration  to  whom  I  have  talked  em- 
phasize in  private  that  they  do  not  believe 
a  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam  would  be  an  apoca- 
lypUc  disaster.  Most  of  them  do  not  believe 
that  there  would  be  great  immediate  risk  of 
overt  Chinese  military  conquests  in  South- 
east Asia — a  view  shared  by  such  academic 
experts  on  China  as  Columbia's  A.  Doak  Bar- 
nett  and  Harvard's  John  Palrbank.  Rather, 
they  feel  that  China  would  be  In  a  position 
to  overawe  her  Asian  neighbors  diplomati- 
cally   and    that    Chinese-supported   subver- 
sion in  Burma,  Thailand,  the  Philippines  and 
Malaysia    would   sharply   Increase.    This,   in 
time,    would   almost   surely    overturn   some 
Asian  governments.   (Singapore's  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  has   reportedly  said   that  if  the   U.S. 
leaves  Vietnam,  he  will  either  have  to  leave 
his  country  or  die  fighting  the  Communists.) 
And  it  would  certainly  destroy  one  of  the 
great  U.S.  achievements  of  recent  years:  the 
creation  of  a  climate  of  stabUity  in  Aaia 
which  has  permitted  the  emergence  of  pros- 
perous and  relatively  acceptable  societies  in 
such  countries  as  Korea,  Malaysia.  Thailand 
and  even  Taiwan. 

SimUarly,  most  Administration  officials  do 
not  beUeve  a  U.S.  failure  in  Vietnam  would 

inspire  the  Russians  to  quick,  new  probes 

say,  in  Berlin.  But  they  do  share  the  view 
of  a  Eiu-opean  diplomat  in  Moscow  who  says: 
"The  next  time  it  came  to  the  crimch,  the 
Soviets  would  remember  that  you  lack  stay- 
ing power  and  would  act  more  boldly. "  Ex- 
panding on  this  theme,  Zbignlew  Brzezlnskl. 
one  of  the  leading  American  students  of 
Soviet  affairs,  predicts:  "What  would  seem 
attractive  to  the  Russians — and  what  they 
would  seek— would  be  opportunities  to 
maintain   a   sustained   but  limited   level   of 
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violence  elsewhere  In  the  world.  And  that  of 
course,  is  the  definition  of  a  "war  of  na. 
tlonal  liberation'." 

What  the  precise  consequences  of  the  new 
Soviet  and  Chlneee  boldness  would  be  no 
one  in  the  Administration  U  prepared  to  say 
flatly.  Presumably,  not  aU  the  dlaasters  con- 
ceivable wotUd  happen  nor  would  the  situa- 
Uon  necessarily  be  completely  irreversible 
But  how.  Administration  spokesmen  ask  do 
you  Justify  taking  such  a  gamble  with 'the 
U.S.  position  in  the  world? 

CHANGII^G  TUNTS 

To  this,  critics  of  the  Administration  in- 
sofar as  they  concede  that  there  would  be 
any  consequences  at  all,  offer  several  an- 
swers. Some  of  them,  including  Edmund 
SUllman  of  Hudson  Institute,  argue  that  the 
costs  of  disengagement  could  be  minimized 
if  the  U.S.  now  changed  tunes  and  began 
to  proclaim  that  nothing  Is  reaUy  at  stake 
in  South  Vietnam  but  the  fate  of  a  single 
rather  impromlsing  society.  Hans  Morgen- 
thau  of  the  University  of  Chicago  offers  a 
variation  on  this:  he  twlleves  that  if  Presl- 
dent  Johnson  were  to  say  that  all  the  United 
States  was  ever  flghUng  for  was  South  Viet- 
nam's right  of  seU-determlnaUon  and  that 
this  was  fully  achieved  in  the  recent  South 
Vietnamese  elections,  the  Administration 
could  then  disengage  to  the  applause  of  the 
American  electorate  and  of  the  whole  world 
But  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a  single  practical 
poUticlan  who  beUeves  that  It  is  that  easy 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  Amer- 
ican people — and  I  see  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  statesmen  of  the  world  would  be 
any  easier  to  deceive  than  American  voters. 

Some  doves,  of  course,  argue  that  the  con- 
sequences of  disengagement  from  Vietnam 
would,  on  balance,  actually  be  good.  To  prove 
their  case,  they  most  often  cite  the  French 
withdrawal  from  Algeria  engineered  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  and  the  consequent  upsurge 
In  French  prestige.  But  to  thU,  American  offi- 
cials make  an  effective  U  cold-eyed  rejoinder: 
France  could  affwxt  to  accept  defeat  In  Al- 
geru  because  she  is  no  longer  a  major  power 
and  the  survival  of  niunerous  other  nations 
is  not  dependent  upon  the  credibility  of  her 
pledges  and  her  military  might. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  made  by 
opponents  of  our  present  poUcy  in  Vietnam 
is  that,  whatever  the  price  of  faUure  there, 
It  cannot  equal  the  price  we  are  now  paying 
in  blood,  treasure,  domestic  discord  and  in- 
ternational obloquy.  But  it  seems  to  me 
blindly  optimistic  to  aseimie  that  an  unfav- 
orable setUement  In  Vietnam  would  restore 
domestic  tranquility.  What  form  the  VS. 
reaction  to  defeat  would  take  is  impossible 
to  predict.  It  might  be  a  witch-hunt  reminis- 
cent of  the  McCarthy  era;  it  might,  as  many 
foreigners  fear,  be  a  resurgence  of  isolation- 
ism under  new  guises;  It  might  ultimately 
even  express  Itself  In  a  fit  of  aggressivenees 
designed  to  show  the  world  that,  despite 
Vietnam,  we  were  still  a  power  to  be  reckoned 
with.  In  any  case.  I  do  not  tlilnk  It  would  be 
pretty— and  neither  do  most  of  the  eminent 
Americans  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  the 
past  weeks. 

BAI,AirCI   OF   POWZH 

As  for  the  notion  that  the  U.S.  could  re- 
gain its  international  image  as  a  benevolent 
power  by  magnanimously  conceding  that  it 
had  made  a  mistake  In  Vietnam,  that  is 
doubtless  partly  true.  But  many  foreign 
critics  of  the  VS.  openly  admit  that  they 
wotUd  simply  go  on  belaboring  this  country 
on  other  grounds.  And  public  applause  over- 
seas, however  gratifying,  scarcely  seems 
worth  the  risk  inherent  In  accepting  de- 
feat— which  is,  in  essence,  a  diminution  of 
U.S.  capacity  to  influence  the  course  of  world 
affairs. 

The  prospect  of  a  decline  In  U.S.  Influence 
obviously  does  not  worry  the  increasing 
number  of  Americans  who  appear  to  be  op- 
posed to  all  war  and  wtio  regard  balance  of 
power   as  an  evil  concept.  But  as  Richard 
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Rovere  conceded  in  The  New  Yorker  recently, 
balance  of  power  is  what  foreign  policy  is 
about.  Peace  is  not  the  natural  state  of  man 
and  does  not  keep  itself;  It  has  to  be  en- 
forced— and  currently  It  is  ijeing  enforced  by 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  II  the  U.S. 
opts  out,  it  wUl  leave  the  task  of  determin- 
ing the  world  order  to  those  who  have  no 
cause  to  love  us.  I  do  not  suggest  that  this 
would  mean  the  immediate  downfall  of  the 
Republic.  What  I  do  think  it  would  mean 
has  been  vividly  expressed  by  Zbignlew  Brze- 
zlnskl. "If  the  VS.  withdraws  from  Viet- 
nam." he  says,  "it  wUl  find  itseU  In  the  years 
ahead  In  the  position  of  a  millionaire  living 
In  a  small  town  that  seethes  with  potential 
riots  CLnd  whose  Inhabitants  are  united  only 
by  their  dislike  for  the  millionaire." 

Of  the  thousands  of  statements  on  Viet- 
nam to  which  I  have  been  exposed,  none  has 
Impressed  me  more  than  one  made  by  John 
Palrbank.  "When  you  make  a  mistake  before 
history."  he  told  me  last  week,  "you  have  to 
pay  for  it."  Somewhat  uncertainly,  I  have 
come  to  share  his  assumption  that  the  U.S. 
made  a  mistake  by  becoming  so  deeply  in- 
volved in  Vietnam.  I  say  somewhat  uncer- 
tainly because  the  chain  of  causality  runs  so 
far  back  and  Involves  so  many  decisions 
which  seemed  perfectly  sensible  at  the  time 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  things  co\Ud 
have  happened  any  differently.  Still,  it  is 
hard  not  to  agree  with  the  general  who  re- 
cently told  a  visitor  to  the  Pentagon:  "If 
anybody  could  have  foreseen  the  present  sit- 
uation four  years  ago.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
think  we  would  be  in  Vietnam  in  force  now." 

But  we  are  there.  And.  mistaken  or  not, 
this  war,  like  all  wars,  must  be  paid  for.  The 
question  Is  not  how  we  can  finish  the  war 
off  without  great  cost;  it  is  how  can  we  finish 
it  off  at  the  least  cost.  And.  as  of  now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  coet  of  fighting  the  war 
Is  far  smaller  than  the  long-range  costs  we 
would  incur  by  a  retreat. 


HAS  REPRESENTATIVE  BRINKLEY 
CHANGED  TO  CONGRESS  CON- 
SERVATIVE? 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckiy]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Csirolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
months  ago  I  noticed  an  article  by  Art 
Pine  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  which 
carried  the  headline,  "Has  Representa- 
tive Brinkley  Changed  to  Congress  Con- 
servative?" Proving  the  consistency  of 
my  fellow  freshman  Democratic  col- 
league, this  story  about  Jack  Brinkley 
Is  just  as  current  today.  He  lives  up  to  his 
campaign  slogan  which  is  reproduced  on 
a  plaque  in  his  office,  "I  promise  to  re- 
member who  I  am,  where  I'm  from  and 
who  sent  me." 

I  first  became  Impressed  with  Repre- 
sentative Brinkley's  integrity  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  when  we  were  class- 
mates at  the  University  of  Georgia.  Be- 
cause of  adjoining  congressional  districts, 
we  have  mutual  interests  in  Issues  affect- 
ing our  constituents  and  I  would  like  for 
the  article  to  which  I  refer  to  become  a 
part  of  this  Congressional  Record. 

Has  Rcpresentattvz   BaiNKLrr   Changed   to 

Congress   Consexvattvx? 

WASHnfOTON. — Back  when  he  was  still  a 

state     legislator     from     Muscogee     County, 

sandy-haired    Jack    Brinkley    was    usually 


linked  with  a  smaU  group  of  moderates  in 
the  Georgia  House. 

But  somewhere  along  the  road  to  the  U.S. 
Capitol,  the  new  Third  District  congressman 
seems  to  have  made  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
right. 

His  voting  record  so  far  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress makes  the  37-year-old  Columbus  at- 
torney one  of  the  most  conservative  members 
of  the  10-man  Georgia  delegation. 

"I  don't  think  I've  changed  a  bit,"  Brink- 
ley  says.  "It  Just  looks  that  way  because 
Congress  Is  a  lot  more  liberal  than  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly." 

That  may  be.  but  In  the  past  six  months 
the  west  Georgia  congressman  has  voted 
against  the  food  stamp,  teacher  corps,  rent 
supplemental,  model  cities  and  debt-ceiling 
bills. 

In  fact,  on  all  but  one  major  Issue  so  far, 
bis  votes  have  been  Identical  to  those  of  his 
GOP  predecessor.  Howard  (Bo)  Callaway. 
(Brinkley  supported  the  school  aid  bUl.) 

The  apparent  irony  doesnt  seem  to  bother 
him,  however. 

"I  think  Bo  tried  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  district,"  Brinkley  says,  "the  same  ones 
the  Democrats  have  held  for  years." 

It  is  these  views — or  rather  his  dogged 
adherence  to  them — that  already  have 
marked  Brinkley  as  a  strong-minded  Inde- 
pendent more  likely  to  go  for  principle  than 
for  compromise. 

Despite  two  months  of  congressional  arm- 
twisting  the  Columbus  conservative  twice 
voted  against  the  debt-celling  measure — one 
of  only  two  Georgia  Democrats  to  do  so. 

House  leaders  claimed  the  measure  was 
needed  to  enable  the  U.S.  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions, but  Brinkley  Insisted  be  wouldn't 
budge  until  the  President  promised  to  cut 
spending. 

"I'm  convinced  he  would  have  If  we  de- 
feated It  again,"  Brinkley  said  after  the 
measure  finally  passed.  But  a  senior  Geor- 
gian described  his  vote  as  "Irresponsible." 

STBONC    WORDS 

Another  time,  when  the  House  brushed 
aside  heavy  administration  pressure  to  de- 
feat the  rent  supplement  blU,  the  Third 
District  freshman  took  the  floor  to  warn: 

"Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  shows  that  many 
of  us  will  not  be  'driven'  anywhere  by  the 
majority  leadership  or  the  minority  leader- 
ship." They  were  strong  words  for  a  house 
newcomer. 

Underneath  aU  his  flerce-soundlng  IdeaU. 
however.  Jack  Brinkley  probably  Is  the  mo«t 
soft-spoken  member  of  the  Georgia  delega- 
tion. 

"He's  a  country-boy  at  heart,"  says  one 
observer  who  knows  him  well,  "and  that 
affects  almost  everything  Jack  does." 

SLOW  decisions 

In  day-to-day  contacts.  Brinkley  remains 
as  shy  and  boyishly  polite  as  he  was  in  the 
Georgia  General  Assembly,  is  so  modest  he 
uses  "we"  rather  than  say  "X"  to  describe 
his  doings. 

Conditioned  to  the  early-bird  habits  be 
acquired  in  the  Air  Force,  the  lanky  Geor- 
gian is  at  his  office  by  0  ajn. — at  least  four 
hours  before  most  congressmen — and  stays 
untU  7  pjn. 

Never  one  to  rush  a  decision,  Brinkley 
dwells  painstakingly  and  ponderously  on 
his  offlcework,  has  been  known  to  "study" 
over  a  simple  postal  appointment  for  several 
weeks. 

On  the  House  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee,  where  he  is  third  from  the  bot- 
tom on  a  31-member  panel,  the  Georgian  la 
considered  a  quiet,  studious  type  who  takes 
his  Job  seriously. 

Brinkley's  committee  attendance  has  teen 
near-perfect,  but  he  rarely  asks  questions  or 
engages  in  debate,  partly  because  the  subject- 
matter  is  so  complex  it  takes  months  to 
learn  it. 

On  the  apace  science  and  applications  sub- 


committee, the  congressman  Just  couldnt  re- 
sist the  chance  to  okay  a  $5  billion  VS.  space 
budget — his  only  vote  for  "big"  federal  spend- 
ing. 

In  the  House  chamber,  where  be  has  made 
some  nine  or  10  floor  speeches,  Brinkley  has 
kept  his  remarks  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Few  have  been  more  than  one  minute  long. 
"It's  best  to  get  up,  speak  up  and  shut  up," 
he  says.  "That's  what  we  always  try  to  do." 

In  the  past  six  months,  the  Columbus 
congressman  has  iirged  "total  war"  in  Viet- 
nam, castigated  flag-burners,  criticized  for- 
eign-aid policies  and  called  for  more  cuts 
in  spending. 

He's  introduced  seven  bUls  and  resolu- 
tions, aU — as  is  typical  of  freshmen — modifi- 
cations or  token  endorsements  of  measures 
offered  by  senior  colleagues. 

They  Include  bills  to  readjust  wage-board 
salaries,  reclassify  some  post  office  Jobs.  En- 
tice Industry  to  stay  In  small  cities,  restrict 
dairy  imports,  set  up  a  committee  to  keep 
tabs  on  federal  spending,  maintain  UJ3.  rights 
In  Panama,  and  bring  someone  else's  anti- 
riot  bill  to  a  vote. 

TraveUng  back  home  to  the  district  an 
average  of  once  every  two  weeks,  Brinkley 
maintains  a  moderate  pace  of  speech-making 
and  public  appearances. 

Besides  the  Third's  historical  district  of- 
fice in  Columbus,  he  has  set  up  part-time  of- 
fices in  Americus  and  Warner-RoblOB — to 
show  the  rural  areas  they're  not  left  out. 

Mindful  that  the  Third  elected  the  state's 
first  modem-day  RepubUcan  2 1^  years  ago. 
Brinkley  has  kept  in  close  contact  with  local 
officials. 

IronicaUy,  it  could  lead  to  some  change  in 
his  voting  record: 

After  Brinkley  voted  against  the  liberal- 
tagged  food  stamp  program  last  spring,  local 
officials  in  poverty-ridden  Pulaski  and  Hous- 
ton counties  wrote  him.  "I  dont  think  you 
understand  it." 

Though  still  opposed  to  the  concept.  Brink- 
ley  promised  to  look  Into  the  program  more 
fully,  and  vote  for  it  next  time  "U  the  peo- 
ple want  me  to." 

At  this  early  stage,  the  statement  may  not 
sound  like  much.  But  it  could  be  the  only 
political  compromise  Jack  Brinkley  makes 
In  the  90th  Congress. 


SALUTE  TO  HON.  MICHAEL  J. 
EIRWAN 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frcHn  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOOaS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  salute  my 
friend  of  many  years,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir  wan]  who 
celebrated  his  81st  birthday  on  Decem- 
ber 2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mike  Kirwan  has  been 
an  inspiration  to  us  all  during  the  30 
years  he  has  served  in  Congress.  He  has 
proved  to  tJl  of  us,  indeed  he  has  proved 
to  all  America,  that  a  man  does  not  have 
to  have  material  wealth  to  become  great 
in  his  own  time.  He  has  also  proved  that 
a  man  dedicated  to  doing  right  can  over- 
come his  critics  and  go  on  to  make  mag- 
nificent contributions  to  building  a 
greater  America. 

Yet,  through  all  his  years  and  achieve- 
ments, Mn{E  KiRWAN  has  remained  his 
same  humble  self,  dedicated  to  public 
service  and  improving  the  face  of  tbe 
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country  he  loves.  The  late  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum,  often  said  that  "service"  Is 
the  most  beautiful  word  In  the  English 
langiiage  and  Miki:  Kirwan  is  certainly 
the  embodiment  of  that  saying. 

Just  the  other  day  in  a  meeting  with 
Mike,  he  mentioned  to  us  that  he  had 
to  leave  to  be  with  his  wife  at  their  home 
In  Ohio.  He  mentioned  offhandedly  that 
they  still  lived  In  the  same  house  that 
they  had  lived  In  when  he  came  to  Con- 
gress. This  is  Indicative  of  his  unpreten- 
tiousness. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  benefited 
from  the  wisdom  of  Mncz  Kirwan  and 
his  dedication  to  building  America,  con- 
serving its  resources  and  developing  Its 
water  potentials.  Generations  to  come 
will  be  better  off  because  of  his  vision  as 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 

I  only  hope  they  will  appreciate  what 
MiKX  Kirwan  has  done  for  them.  I  do. 
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AMENraiENT   OP   LABOR   MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACTT 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Thompson] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  oo\ild  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  collective-bargaining  process.  It  pro- 
poses an  amendment  of  section  302  of 
the  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  to 
permit  employer  contributions  to  Joint- 
ly administered  trust  funds  established 
to  provide  educational  scholarships  for 
employees  and  their  dependents,  or  to 
provide  day-care  centers  for  children  of 
employees.  I  am  pleased  that  13  of  my 
colleagues,  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican, will  cosponsor  the  bill. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans 
get  their  only  impression  of  labor-man- 
agement relations  from  the  publicity 
given  strikes.  Obviously,  it  would  be  Im- 
possible for  newspapers  and  television 
to  cover  the  thousands  of  Instances  in 
which  management  and  labor  represent- 
atives quietly  negotiate  contracts  which 
benefit  employer  and  employee  alike.  It 
Is  these  success  stories — not  the  occa- 
sional strike — by  which  the  collective- 
bargaining  process  should  be  Judged. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  130,000  labor  agreements  in  force 
now  governing  the  working  conditions  of 
more  than  20  million  employees.  More- 
over, since  1964  the  percentage  of  man- 
hours  lost  to  strikes  has  averaged  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent.  In  short,  the 
collective-bargaining  process  Is  a  po- 
tent force  in  the  orderly  settlement  of 
management-labor  problems. 

In  recent  years  collective  bargaining 
has  moved  beyond  the  basic  contractual 
subjects  of  wages,  hom^,  and  working 
conditions.  Many  Industries  have  intro- 
duced Into  their  negotiations  subjects 
ranging     from     subsidized     employee 


lunches  to  employee  stock  purchase 
plans.  Legislation  permitting  establish- 
ment of  trust  funds  for  scholarships  for 
employee  children  and  establishment  of 
child  care  centers  follows  in  this  tradi- 
tion of  creativity. 

Higher  education  In  our  society  Is  no 
longer  a  liunny.  Many  working  parents 
believe  a  college  education  is  essential  to 
Insure  meaningful  lives  for  their  chil- 
dren. But  the  cost  of  attending  college  is 
constantly  Increasing.  Therefore,  send- 
ing children  to  colleges  inevitably  im- 
poses a  harsh  burden  upon  middle-  and 
low-income  parents.  Educational  trust 
funds  established  and  sustained  by  em- 
ployer and  employee  contributions  would 
do  much  to  ease  this  burden,  and  could 
make  college  educations  financially  pos- 
sible for  many  young  people. 

Mothers  who  must  work  to  help  meet 
family  obligations  will  certainly  benefit 
from  Jointly  sponsored  day-care  cen- 
ters to  which  they  can  safely  entrust 
their  children.  There  are  a  number  of 
industries,  notably  textiles  and  elec- 
tronics, which  depend  heavily  upon  wom- 
en employees  for  their  labor  force.  Many 
industries  may  find  it  in  their  interest  to 
contribute  to  day-care  centers. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  commend 
Itself  to  the  great  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  will  bring  the  wealth  and 
energy  of  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy to  bear  upon  two  major  areas  of 
need.  In  addition  to  helping  with  these 
two  problems,  it  Is  possible  that  Joint 
sponsorship  by  management  and  labor 
of  educational  trust  funds  and  day-care 
centers  will  stimulate  exploration  of 
other  areas  in  which  similar  co(^)eratlon 
could  yield  significant  rewards. 


AMENDMENT   OP  LABOR   MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  OALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  Hathaway]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Representative  from  New  Jersey  for  in- 
troducing this  legislation  today  and  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor.  This  legisla- 
tion recognizes  two  Important  facts  and 
problems  of  our  society. 

The  first  is  the  increasing  need  and 
cost  of  higher  education.  Congress  has 
responded  to  this  problem  by  passing,  in 
recent  years,  a  series  of  education  legis- 
lation. In  our  society,  however,  any  suc- 
cessful attach  on  a  national  problem 
must  have  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  business.  Business  is  too  large  and  too 
important  to  be  ignored.  Labor  and  man- 
agement will  be  able  to  commit  some  of 
the  resources  of  business  to  help  solve 
this  national  educational  problem. 

The  second  fact  of  our  society  that  this 
bill  recognizes  is  that  the  working  mother 
is  not  the  exception  but  the  rule.  While 
for  a  particular  mother,  working  may  be 
temporary,  collectively  it  is  permanent.  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  been  very  dow 


to  respond  to  this  fundamental  change 
In  the  working  habits  of  American  moth- 
ers. We  must  provide  new  institutions  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  Job.  We  must 
recognize  that  part-time  and  temporary 
employment  is  for  the  country  a  perma- 
nent fact.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  sup- 
port this  bill  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 


THE       IMPROVED       PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Cahfomia  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
more  than  400  pages  of  the  social  se- 
curity amendments  that  have  passed 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  is  a  sub- 
stantial accomplishment  that  has  i>assed 
virtually  unnoticed  by  the  public  and  per- 
haps even  by  many  concerned  academics. 

This  accomplishment  is  contained  In 
section  401  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments, which  authorizes  $5  million  in 
each  of  the  next  5  years  for  grants  to 
develop.  Improve,  and  expend  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs  of  pro- 
fessional social  welfare  training. 

This  program  Is  a  small  portion  of  a 
very  large  and  significant  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  this  small  portion  is  vastly 
significant  to  the  success  of  all  of  the 
social  welfare  programs  which  exist  to- 
day and  which  may  come  to  exist  in  the 
future.  This  significance  stems  from  the 
simple  truth  that  we  are  facing  a  critical 
shortage  of  professional  social  workers. 
This  small  program  is  designed  to  get  us 
on  the  road  to  meeting  the  manix)wer 
demands  of  the  social  welfare  needs  of 
the  1970's.  This  program  Is  not  the  solu- 
tion all  by  itself,  nor  is  It  yet  large 
enough— but  still  it  is  a  major  contribu- 
tion. 

The  field  of  social  welfare  and  the  pro- 
fession of  social  work  have  been  faced 
with  a  critical  shortage  of  qualified  man- 
power for  a  very  long  time,  certainly  since 
World  War  n.  Rapid  population  growth, 
the  influx  of  educationally  and  culturally 
disadvantaged  people  into  the  cities,  the 
growing  complexity  of  life  In  large  urban 
centers,  the  jperslstence  of  pockets  of 
poverty  in  bypassed  rural  areas — all  have 
contributed  to  the  growing  demand  for 
social  services  and  the  growing  demand 
for  personnel  to  administer  them. 

Legislation  creating  or  expanding  pro- 
grams of  social  welfare  and  community 
renewal  has  been  enacted  by  Congress  in 
every  session  during  the  past  decade,  as 
well  as  by  most  State  legislatures.  Pri- 
vate endeavors  in  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare have  multiplied.  The  gap  between 
needed  and  available  manpower  for  these 
new  and  expanding  social  services  had 
widened  so  dangerously  that  It  now  has 
become  a  matter  for  action  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Modem  social  legislation,  to 
achieve  Its  purpose,  needs  programs 
manned  by  competent  and  dedicated  per- 
sonnel, including  social  workers.  They 
are  the  links  between  the  person,  the 
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grow,  the  community  In  need  of  services, 
and  the  l^lslatlon  that  establishes  the 
aerrioe  and  the  spedflc  conditions  that 
i«guiate  tts  application. 

In  the  manpower  report  that  President 
Johnson  submitted  to  Congress  In  April 
1967.'  employment  reqiilrements  in  pro- 
fessional R"'^  technical  occupations  were 
IKedicted  to  reach  nearly  13  million  by 
1975. 

Manpower  needs  are  expected  to  rise  in 
practically  every  profession,  though 
much  faster  in  some  fields  than  In  oth- 
ers; social  welfare  is  one  of  four  Identi- 
fied In  the  report  as  critical. 

Recent  projections  prepared  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare indicate  that  for  all  social  welfare 
programs,  public  and  private,  537,000 
persons  will  be  needed  by  1973  for  the 
provision  of  social  services.  The  total  in- 
cludes 167.000  social  workers  with  a  mas- 
ter's degree  from  a  graduate  professional 
school  of  social  work;  142,000  social 
workers  with  a  bachelor's  degree  who 
have  had  imdergraduate  education  in  so- 
cial work;  and  227,000  social  work  as- 
sistants and  technicians  with  community 
college  associate  degrees  or  vocational 
high  school  education. 

According  to  the  same  projections, 
services  in  puWic  welfare  depsu-tments  to 
families  and  children  will  absorb  185,000 
of  the  total  and  all  other  public  imd 
private  programs  will  require  the  re- 
maining 351,000.  At  present  the  United 
States  has  approximately  46,000  social 
workers  with  graduate  professional  edu- 
cation. If  enrollment  in  the  graduate 
schools  continues  at  the  present  rate,  it 
is  estimated  that  by  1973  the  number  wiU 
rise  to  69,000  leaving  a  gap  of  more  than 
98,000  that  it  will  be  imperative  to  fill. 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
represented  by  these  figures,  it  is  not  be- 
yond our  capacity  to  meet  the  estab- 
lished goals  within  the  next  10  years  if 
we  put  our  minds,  our  wills  and  our  dol- 
lars to  the  task.  The  manpower  report 
to  the  President,  referred  to  earlier,  pre- 
dicts that  the  supply  of  college-educated 
personnel  will  probably  be  in  balance 
with  the  demand  in  professional  and  re- 
lated occupations  over  the  next  decade 
as  a  whole.  It  is  estimated  that  by  1975 
the  nimtiber  of  earned  degrees  at  the 
bachelors'  level  will  have  risen  to  902,000 
annually.  If  approximately  5  percent  of 
tliese  yoimg  people  were  recruited  to  and 
educated  for  technical  and  professional 
competence  in  the  provision  of  social 
services  the  need  would  be  met,  and  we 
would  be  out  of  the  woods  in  terms  of 
the  manpower  problem  in  social  welfare. 
What  it  will  take  is  action  along  two 
fronts. 

First,  it  will  require  of  social  work  edu- 
cators and  social  welfare  administrators 
a  tremendous  investment  in  energy  and 
competence  to  recruit  and  train  the  nec- 
essary nxmibers  of  people.  Administra- 
tors must  adjust  to  the  professional 
manpower  available  their  methods  of 
delivering  services  and  find  new  ways  of 
using    technical    and    supporting    per- 


1  ttanpawer  Report  of  the  President  (House 
Doctiment  No.  116,  80th  <3oiigreai,  flr»t  ■••- 
Blon),  Wastalngton,  UjS.  OoTerDinent  Print- 
ing Office,  1967. 


sonnel  to  extend  the  professional's  i«nge 
of  effectiveness. 

Action  in  this  area  is  already  being 
taken.  Public  welfare  departments  are 
s^nratins  their  income  payment  fimc- 
tions  from  the  aodal  service  functions 
so  that  the  valuable  time  of  social  work 
personnel  is  not  occupied  with  verifying 
needs  and  actually  providing  the  finan- 
cial assistance,  Just  as  community 
health  centers  are  making  good  use  of 
supporting  personnel  of  very  modest  edu- 
cation in  the  development  of  their  serv- 
ice programs. 

ITie  schools  of  social  work  are  com- 
mitted to  expansion  and  development  in 
order  to  triple  their  enrollment  as  soon 
as  resources  are  available  to  support  the 
expansion.  Undergraduate  colleges  are 
interested  in  developing  a  major  in  social 
work  to  prepare  students  either  for  direct 
entry  into  practice  or  for  graduate  social 
worit  education.  Here  again,  additional 
faculty  and  Investment  in  curriculian 
development  by  1973  are  necessary.  It 
would  be  possible  to  have  an  imdergrad- 
uate major  in  social  work  tn  every  major 
institution  in  the  country  and  in  smaller 
colleges  as  well,  particularly  in  areas 
where  social  workers  are  in  very  short 
supply. 

What  is  needed  to  accomplish  these 
purposes  is  support,  which  leads  to  the 
second  front  for  action — massive  Federal 
support  for  the  development  and  expsm- 
sion  of  social  work  education  In  all  its 
aspects.  Including  building,  faculty,  cur- 
riculum, and  student  stipends,  particu- 
larly at  the  graduate  level. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  social  workers  and  supporting 
personnel  required  to  reach  the  total  of 
537.000  by  1973  at  $35,550,000,  of  which 
50  percent  would  be  directed  to  workers 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  and  50  ipercent 
to  those  with  graduate  degrees.  The  total 
does  not  include  construction  costs  for 
the  development  of  new  schools  of  social 
work  or  the  expansion  of  existing  schools. 
It  is  anticipated  that  those  costs  will 
average  about  $5,000  for  each  student 
to  be  accommodated  in  the  institution. 
The  cost  of  constructing  a  school  of  so- 
cial work  to  accommodate  200  students 
on  this  basis  would  be  approximately 
$1,000,000. 

The  Nation  must  weight  the  costs  of 
major  investment  in  manpower  develop- 
ment for  social  welfare  against  the  costs 
of  the  manpower  shortage. 

The  national  social  goals  of  American 
society  that  are  emerging  in  the  second 
half  of  the  20th  century  encompass  an 
aspiration  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
democracy,  teclinology,  and  culture  to 
every  man;  a  hope  to  eliminate  poverty 
and  ignorance  wherever  they  are  found ; 
and  an  effort  to  make  needed  health 
services,  educational  opportunities,  and 
social  services  available  to  all  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  absolute  prerequisite  if  we  are  to 
attain  those  goals  to  which  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  have  committed  us  is 
the  manpower  that  will  connect  the  per- 
son to  the  service,  through  which  the 
service  flows,  and  only  through  which  it 
can  become  effective. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Social  Security 


Amendments  of  1967  we  have  dsnm  that 
we  recognln  this  need  and  that  -we  will 
do  what  Is  zteoessary  to  meet  It. 


SECRETARY  McNAMARA'S  7  YEARS 
OF  DEDICATED  SERVICE 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bA  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Price]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recorb  and  incliide  extianeous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I 
wi^  to  congratulate  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara  on  his  appointment  to 
the  presidency  of  the  World  Bank  and  to 
commend  him  for  the  dedicated  fashion 
in  which  he  carried  out  his  enormous 
duties  over  the  last  7  years. 

Few  Presidents  have  had  a  Cabinet 
officer  whose  brilliance,  loyalty,  and  ded- 
ication to  duty  have  coQtributed  so  much 
to  their  country. 

Although  he  has  served  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  longer  than  any  of  his 
famous  predecessors,  we  will  remember 
his  productivity,  not  his  longevity,  in 
office. 

As  chief  of  history's  most  powerful 
and  awesome  military  machine,  he  has 
revolutionized  our  Nation's  defenses. 

He  has  shifted  our  Armed  Forces  from 
an  outdated  concept  of  massive  retalia- 
tion to  a  flexible  posture  of  armed  might. 
He  has  armed  our  forces  with  maximvun 
power  at  minimum  cost.  And  he  has  In- 
spired the  closest  intraservice  coordina- 
tion in  our  Nation's  history. 

But  most  of  all,  Americans  will  re- 
member Robert  S.  McNamara  as  the 
man  whose  loyalty  to  President  and  Na- 
tion, courage  in  the  face  of  challenge, 
and  brilliance  in  service  to  country,  have 
helped  keep  America  the  bastion  of  free- 
dom and  citadel  of  liberty. 

A  grateful  Nation  salutes  his  service 
and  wishes  him  well  In  his  new  position. 


WELFARE'S  SECOND  GENERATION 

Mr.  GALIPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  in  the  past  considerable 
debate  over  what  I  call  the  "myth  of 
perpetuation"  in  regards  to  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  myth  holds  that  once  a  per- 
son begins  taking  welfare,  he  will  bs 
content  to  live  in  a  state  of  "secure  pov- 
erty" the  rest  of  his  life,  Jobless,  forever 
on  the  dole. 

However,  recent  studies  indicate  that 
the  stereotype  of  a  typical  welfare  re- 
cipient as  a  heathy,  potential  wage 
earner  who  refuses  to  work  because  he 
prefers  a  monthly  imemployment  check, 
Is  a  false  one. 

The  fact  is  that  employable  males  are 
only  a  small  percentage  of  those  receiv- 
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Ing  welfare.  The  typical  welfare  recipient 
Is  very  young  or  very  old,  a  mother  with 
children,  or  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
physically  handicapped  and  imable  to 
work.  Of  ftiose  who  are  physically  ca- 
pable of  working,  the  evidence  indicates 
that  many — educationally  handicapped, 
without  salable  skills — want  jobs,  if 
somebody  would  only  hire  them.  I  have 
twice  cited  in  the  Record  the  experience 
of  business  and  Industry  in  Detroit,  where 
firms  made  jobs  readily  available  for 
hard-core  unemployed.  The  recruiters 
were  mobbed  with  applicants. 

There  is  an  extension  of  the  myth  of 
perpetuation.  Its  exponents  say  that 
granting  welfare  to  a  family  will  result 
in  a  generation  of  "welfare  children" 
who  will  grow  into  adulthood  living  on 
welfare,  and  know  no  other  life.  Thus 
they  will  be  content  to  continue  the 
family  tradition  of  dependence  on  the 
dole.  This  sounds  logical,  but  is  it 
correct? 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  facts 
to  indicate  that  just  the  opposite  may  be 
true. 

The  Macomb  Daily  in  my  home  county 
in  Michigan  recently  published  an  edi- 
torial, "In  Our  Opinion  'Welfare  Kids' 
Cast  off  Bonds." 

The  editorial  asks : 

What's  happening  to  the  second  geneia- 
tlon  of  welfare  recipients?  Are  "welfare  chil- 
dren" growing  up  to  be  "welfare  adiilts"? 

The  editorial  cites  a  survey  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  N.C. 

Of  456  children  in  100  families  receiv- 
ing aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren, only  1.9  percent  were  on  public 
relief  as  second  generation  welfare  re- 
cipients. 

Forty-four  percent  have  graduated 
from  high  school,  17  percent  have  gone 
on  to  college. 

By  all  indicators,  the  "welfare  chil- 
dren" in  Mecklenburg  County  do  not  fit 
the  pattern  embodied  in  this  theory  of 
perpetuation. 

It  is  true  that  experience  elsewhere 
may  be  different.  But  it  is  heartening  to 
see,  as  the  Macomb  Daily  observes: 

In  one  county,  at  least.  It  has  paid  to  treat 
human   beings  as  hiunan  beings. 

And  that: 

Welfare  children  will  grow  up  to  prefer 
Independence  and  responslbUlty. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  of  President 
Kennedy's  cogent  observation  that: 

The  great  enemy  of  the  truth  Is  very  often 
not  the  lie — deliberate,  contrived,  and  dis- 
honest, but  the  myth — persistent,  persiiaslve 
and  unrealistic.  Too  often  we  hold  fast  to 
the  cliches  of  our  forebears.  We  subject  all 
fact  to  a  prefabricated  set  of  Interpretations. 
We  enjoy  the  comfort  of  opinion  without  the 
discomfort  of  thought. 

I  place  the  editorial,  "  'Welfare  Kids' 
Cast  Off  Bonds,"  from  the  Macomb  Daily, 
in  the  Record  at  this  point : 

"Wkltarx  Kids"  Cast  Off  Bono6 

What's  happening  to  the  "second  genera- 
tion of  welfare  recipients"? 

Are  "welfare  children"  growing  up  to  be 
"welfare  adults?" 

Not  In  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

(Mecklenburg's  county  seat  is  Charlotte, 


the  state's  biggest  city  with  Its  population  of 
more  than  200,000.  The  area  is  heavily  in- 
dustrialized.) 

The  Mecklenburg  County  Welfare  Depart- 
ment has  completed  a  study  of  100  families 
receiving  Aid  to  FamlUes  with  Dependent 
Children  (APDC)  In  January,  1956. 

What  has  happened  to  the  456  children  In 
those  families? 

Only  1.9  per  cent  of  those  children  who 
are  now  adults  are  on  public  relief  as  "sec- 
ond generation"  welfare  dependents. 

44  per  cent  have  graduated  from  high 
school,  and  17  per  cent  of  these  have  gone  on 
to  college. 

Half  of  those  who  have  reached  maturity 
are  married  and  living  with  their  spouses. 

71  per  cent  are  now  able-bodied  adults  In 
the  labor  market,  and  only  10  per  cent  are 
unemployed. 

7  per  cent  are  professional  workers  (mostly 
teachers  or  nurses) . 

9.7  per  cent  are  clerical  workers. 

1.9  per  cent  are  officials,  managers  or 
proprietors  of  businesses. 

This  record  Is  all  the  more  encoiiraglng 
in  view  of  the  family  backgrounds  of  the 
children. 

33  of  the  families  were  on  welfare  because 
the  father  had  deserted  the  family. 

25  families  Involved  unwed  mothers. 

19  had  disabled  fathers. 

16  had  deceased  fathers. 

7  had  fathers  In  jail. 

Perhaps  Mecklenburg  County  Isn't  a  typi- 
cal case  and  doesn't  accurately  reflect  the 
national  welfare  picture. 

But  It  does  Indicate  that  In  one  county, 
at  least.  It  has  paid  to  treat  human  beings 
as  htiman  beings  and  to  have  had  faith  that 
welfare  children  will  grow  up  to  prefer  In- 
dependence and  responsibility  to  living  on 
the  dole. 


TIMELY  OBSERVATIONS 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  very 
good  friend.  Bill  Hart,  of  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.,  and  most  points  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  has  been  in  the  newspaper 
business  for  a  good  many  years,  I  refuse 
to  say  how  many.  A  few  months  ago  he 
volimtarily  classified  himself  as  "re- 
tired," or  at  least  "semiretired,"  a  condi- 
tion which  the  datelines  on  the  column 
he  still  contributes  to  various  newspapers 
seems  to  deny.  An  astute  observer  of  the 
current  sdene,  and  a  sound  and  just  ap- 
praiser of  day-to-day  developments,  his 
column  invariably  touches  the  public 
imagination.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  share 
one  of  those  columns  with  you,  especially 
since  it  notes  with  approval  the  attitude 
of  a  neighboring  State  which  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  indeed  most  of  the  Nation,  is 
proud  to  accept: 

OI's:  Jackson  Would  Bs  Proud  of  You 
(By  BUI  Hart) 

CHANCELioRsvTLiz,  Va. — We  bave  come 
here  where  a  famed  West  Virginian  "Stone- 
wall" Jackson,  Immortalized  with  his  life  "A 
Cause"  In  which  he  believed  ...  we  are 
here  for  several  reasons  .  .  .  Third  Flight 
and  Pocahontas  have  a  slight  equity  In  some 


ground  In  this  famed  country  west  and 
slightly  south  of  Washington,  and  to  see 
some  country  that  is  little  changed  from 
those  historic  days  of  more  than  a  century 
ago  when  we  were  Indeed  testing  whether 
our  nation  under  Ood  was  to  survive — Just 
as  It  seems  to  some  of  us  such  a  crisis  exists 
today  ...  If  our  long  trek  around  the  coim- 
try  has  counted  for  anything  save  a  good 
lesson  in  geography  it  svirely  must  be:  Amer- 
icans everywhere  realize  law  and  order  Is  fac- 
ing their  most  serious  challenge  and  the 
man  who  convinces  them  he  can  and  will 
preserve  law  and  order  Is  their  boy. 

Talking  with  natives  and  "temporary  na- 
tives" In  this  area  you  get  a  mixture  of  land 
promotion  and  solutions  of  all  problems  by 
merely  "sweeping  them  under  the  rug  of 
rustic  Virginia"  ...  in  Culpeper,  a  few 
miles  away,  or  in  most  any  of  the  towns 
nearby,  there  are  visible  signs  of  the  great 
wealth  made  In  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  New 
York  and  Washington  .  .  .  for  this  Is  in  some 
respects  even  more  desirable  as  a  place  to 
relax  than  Warrenton  or  Leesburg,  miles  to 
the  north,  where  Arthur  Godfrey  hangs  out 
between  shows  and  over  which  hundreds  of 
Morgantown  people  have  flown  in  recent 
months. 

Perhaps,  the  Virginians  overdo  it,  but  you 
can  hardly  turn  around  without  running 
into  something  involving  Jackson  or  Lee  or 
the  Wilderness  Campaign  ...  we  shall  have 
to  ask  Dr.  Chit  wood  or  Dr.  Summers  who 
won  that  campaign  because,  surely,  we  Yan- 
kees did  a  little  better  than  the  markers 
tell  tourists  .  .  .  but  here,  as  we  talked  with 
people,  we  said  the  "Wah  Between  the 
States"  and  not  once  did  we  make  the  error 
of  talking  about  the  Civil  War  .  .  .  and, 
after  you  stop  kidding  about  It,  maybe  they 
have  something  here  all  could  xise — pride  In 
our  heritage  .  .  .  maybe  the  reason  we  have 
hoodlums  Is  that  they  have  no  pride  in  any- 
thing or  haven't  been  taught  to  have  pride? 

Another  reflection:  We  have  been  asking 
ourselves  from  coast  to  coast  why  we  have  yet 
to  find  a  place  where  highways  are  worse  than 
West  Virginia's?  ...  it  Is  true,  of  course, 
we  have  seen  highways  only  from  the  air 
or  like  riding  60  miles  from  Austin  to  Ft. 
Hood  and  about  60  miles  from  Washington 
here,  but  there  Is  a  standing  Joke  among 
travellers  we  do  not  like  ...  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  the  pilot  loses  his  way  .  .  . 
he  wakes  a  passenger  and  asks  his  help  to 
find  out  where  he  is  .  .  .  the  passenger  looks 
out  the  window  of  the  plane  and  says: 
"We're  over  West  Virginia"  .  .  .  the  pilot 
asks  how  he  knows  ,  .  .  the  passenger  says, 
"It's  the  only  place  I  know  where  there  are 
no  roads."  There  Is,  unfortunately,  more 
truth  than  poetry  In  that  crack. 

It  was  raining.  It  seems  to  rain  or  snow 
wherever  we  go — like  the  other  day  In  North- 
em  New  Mexico — six  Inches  of  snow — and 
then  sleet  as  we  broke  out  of  the  Rockies 
and  saw  no  sun  until  the  Oulf  was  reached 
near  Houston — but  the  clouds  here  kept  most 
of  their  sorrow  to  themselves  for  a  short 
time — and,  if  you  are  like  us,  you  wish  to 
get  a  second  grab  at  history — real  history 
because  at  such  places  as  Chancellorsvllle 
you  are  reminded  of  people  who  had  char- 
acter and  piupose  and  were  ready  to  g^ve  up 
soft  living  In  defense  of  what  they  really 
believed. 

And  in  Stonewall  Jackson's  day,  as  in  this 
day,  most  of  us  like  to  "play  It  cozy,"  to  "not 
stick  out  our  neck,"  "let  the  other  fellow  be 
the  hero"  .  .  .  but,  as  we  walk  from  the 
marker  where  Jackson  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, we  think  that  he  and  others — Blue  and 
Gray  who  fell  here — would  be  proud  of  the 
heroism  of  so  many  of  our  young  people  In 
Vietnam  ...  to  them,  Uke  the  kids  from 
Boston  or  Charleston,  S.C,  who  did  what 
they  should  have  done  more  than  a  century 
ago,  we  are  sure  the  spirit  of  Stonewall  Jack- 
son salutes  them  .  .  .  and,  for  those  In  Vlet- 
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nam  Who  may  read  this,  we'd  like  to  report 
we  know  StonewaU  Jackson  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  you  in  his  command  I 


SENIOR  CmZENS  TO  PICKET 
READER'S  DIGEST 

Mr.  GAUFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Schetjer]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an 
event  scheduled  to  take  place  next  Mon- 
day. December  11,  in  10  cities  across  this 
Nation. 

At  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  thousands 
of  senior  citizens  plan  to  picket  the  of- 
fices of  the  Reader's  Digest,  coast  to 
coast.  The  phenomenon  of  America's  sen- 
ior generation  organizing  a  protest 
against  a  magazine  which  enjoys  the 
largest  circulation  in  America  is  signifi- 
cant; even  more  impressive  is  the  reason 
for  their  protest. 

The  October  1967  issue  of  the  Digest 
contained  an  article  to  the  effect  that  the 
social  security  system  of  the  United 
States  is  in  trouble,  and  implied  that  not 
an  present  and  future  beneficiaries  will 
be  able  to  collect  the  benefits  due  them 
under  the  law. 

Ttiis  article  was  labeled  by  Under  Sec- 
retary Wilbur  J.  Cohen  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare as  "a  great  disservice  to  millions  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  and  to  mil- 
lions who  are  counting  on  social  security 
benefits  in  the  future."  Under  Secretary 
Cohen  went  on  to  give  a  detailed,  point- 
by -point  refutation  of  the  article. 

The  social  security  laws  of  America 
are  sound  legislation,  based  on  long-es- 
tablished and  sound  fiscal  policy  and  firm 
imderstanding  of  the  human  condition. 
Congressman  Mills  and  Congressman 
Byrnzs  of  Wisconsin  have  both  repudi- 
ated suggestions  in  the  article  that  they 
question  the  soundness  of  the  social  se- 
curity program. 

Part  of  the  philosophy  underlying  the 
social  security  laws  is  that  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  American  people  to 
provide  support  for  her  older  citizens — 
citizens  who  in  their  yoimger  and  more 
vigorous  days  have  done  so  much  to 
shape  and  strengthen  America — and  who 
have  prepared  themselves  for  retirement 
through  the  payment  of  insurance  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act. 

Recognizing  this  responsibility,  Con- 
gress acted  responsibly  and  passed  the 
legislation. 

Congressmen  Mills  and  Byrnes  of 
Wisconsin,  distinguished  Members  of  this 
Chamber,  have  acted  responsibly  and 
repudiated  the  article. 

Secretary  Cohen  has  acted  responsibly 
and  refuted  the  article. 

The  senior  citizens  who  became  con- 
cerned by  the  article  are  acting  respon- 
sibly in  organizing  a  peaceful  protest 
to  the  artl^e. 

It  seems  that  the  only  Irresponsible 
issue  at  hand  is  the  article  Itself,  In 


print,  and  duplicated  15  minion  times 
over. 

The  responsible  thing  for  a  responsi- 
ble publication  to  do  would  be  to  print 
a  clarification,  retraction,  or  erratum  on 
its  article  as  a  gesture  toward  healing  the 
wounds  it  has  caused  among  our  senior 
citizens. 


COMMISSION  TO  SEEK  COPPER 
STRIKE  SOLUTION 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsxn]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  charts  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
joined  with  my  good  friends  suid  col- 
leagues from  Montana,  Senators  Mike 
MAKsriELD  and  Lee  Metcalf,  in  urging 
President  Johnson  to  appoint  a  Special 
Board  of  Inquiry  to  look  into  the  21- 
week-long  copper  strike  which  Is  caus- 
ing a  severe  hardship  to  many  of  the 
residents  of  my  district,  the  First  District 
of  Montana. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  the 
strike  to  an  end.  The  National  Labor 
Mediation  Board  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  have  worthed  hard,  and  all  of  us 
who  hope  for  a  settlement  appreciate 
their  efforts.  I  have  spent  several  days 
during  the  last  few  months  in  Montana 
and  in  Washington  attempting  to  find 
solutions  to  the  areas  of  disagreement. 
Senators  Mansfield  and  Metcalf,  as  well, 
have  done  everything  they  could  to  bring 
a  settlement. 

Yet  today  the  strike  Is  not  ended,  and 
officials  on  both  sides  are  now  resigned 
to  the  possibility  of  the  strike  lasting 
several  more  months,  "nie  economy  of  our 
State  has  already  suffered  heavily  as  a 
result  of  the  dispute  and  I  believe  we 
must  continue  our  efforts  to  bring  labor 
and  management  together  for  fruitful 
negotiations  around  the  bargaining 
table. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  written  to  the 
President  urging  the  appointment  of  the 
special  board  of  inquiry.  I  include  my 
letter  to  the  President  and  a  summary  of 
the  statistics  which  I  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Record  at  this  time.  These 
statistics  support  my  belief  that  there  is 
no  justification  for  invoking  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  at  this  time: 

December  I,  1967. 
The  PREsroKNT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  DX!. 

Dear  Mr.  PsEsmENT:  As  you  know,  the 
copper  strike  which  is  having  a  devastating 
effect  on  much  of  my  District  Is  now  in  Its 
21st  week.  "Hiose  of  us  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  attempts  to  find  a  solution  are  con- 
vinced that  serious  negotiations  are  not  oc- 
curring. Both  sides  are  talking  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  strike  which  could  last  several 
more  months. 

I  agree  with  my  colleagues.  Senators  Mike 
Mansfield  and  Lee  Metcalf,  that  we  cannot 
impose  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  at  this  time, 
and  I  am  enclosing  a  compilation  of  statis- 
tics which  will  support  this  view.  I  have  also 
sent  this  material  to  Senators  Mansfield  and 
MetcUf. 


In  the  first  place,  the  dispute  is  not  having 
an  effect  upon  the  total  economy  or  security 
of  this  country. 

Secondly,  you  wlU  note  that  copper  stock- 
piles and  cooper  product  stockpiles  bave  not 
diminished  to  the  level  of  December,  1965. 
P'urther,  I  have  been  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  it  Is  now  mairtTig  pur- 
chases of  copper  at  a  rate  ot  6,000  short  tons 
per  month  and  there  is  an  avaUablllty  of  35,- 
000  short  tons  per  month. 

I  submit  there  is  not  a  sufficient  Impact 
upon  the  economy  or  upon  our  security  or 
defense  to  warrant  Invoking  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  provisions. 

Yet  I  believe  we  have  not  exhausted  the 
options  the  government  has  to  enhance  the 
possibility  of  achieving  a  solution.  I  realize 
the  National  Labor  Mediation  Board  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  worked  wth  dedi- 
cation to  encourage  mediation  and  those  of 
us  who  have  remained  close  to  the  situation 
are  certainly  grateful. 

However,  because  these  efforts  have  been 
fruitless,  I  want  to  Join  with  Senators  Mans- 
field and  Metcalf  In  urging  that  you  appoint 
a  Special  Board  of  Inquiry  to  look  Into  this 
dispute.  I  believe  such  a  board  could  be  help- 
ful In  bringing  the  two  sides  together  for 
serious  negotiations.  And,  U  such  an  effort 
does  not  result  in  an  agreement,  I  would 
hope  it  would  result  In  additional  recom- 
mendations to  you  which  could  lead  to  a 
settlement. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  from  Montana 
in  requesting  your  serious  consideration  of 
this  request. 

With  great  appreciation,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

AxMOLD  Olsxn. 

The  tables  sent  to  the  President 
indicated : 

I 

Inventories  of  refined  copper  at  re- 
finers, brass  mills  and  copper  wire  rod 
mills  rose  from  approximately  150,000 
short  tons  in  December  1965,  to  almost 
300,000  tons  in  June  1967.  This  is  almost 
a  doubling  of  the  copper  inventories. 


The  statistics  on  the  U.S.  imports  of 
copper  indicate  an  increase  of  over  50 
percent  of  imports  during  the  year  1966 
with  a  leveling  off  during  the  first  half 
of  1967. 

m 

The  statistics  on  inventories  at  the 
brass  and  copper  wire  mills  likewise  show 
an  increase  from  about  550,000  short 
tons  to  over  800,000  short  trais  in  the 
period  from  January  1,   1966,  to  June 

30,  1967,  an  approximate  40-percent  in- 
crease. There  was  a  dropoff  In  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year  of  some  himdred 
thousand  tons  but  this  still  leaves  a  very 
substantial  quantity  on  hand. 

IV 

The  statistics  of  the  copper  producing 
and  fabricating  industries,  as  issued  by 
the  United  States  Copper  Association, 
show  a  very  steady  climb  in  stocks  from 
less  than  500,000  short  tons  on  December 

31,  1964  to  over  700,000  short  tons  on 
June  30,  1967.  Emring  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year  which,  of  course,  coincided 
with  the  period  of  the  strike  the  stoclcs 
did  drop  approximately  150,000  short 
tons  but  this  still  left  them  considerably 
above  the  December  31,  1964,  leveL  The 
statistics  show  that  the  great  bulk — at 
least  80  percent — of  these  stocks  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  fabricators. 

The  tables  referred  to  follow: 
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TABLE  I.-CONSUMPTION,  STOCKS,  SALES,  AND  SALES  POSITION  OF  THE  COPPER  PRODUCING  AND  FABRICATING  INDUSTRIES  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

COPPER  ASSOCIATION 


ICoppar  conttnt  in  tons  of  2,000  lb.] 


from  toll 

commodity 

'  prodiKinf 

tilled  pur- 

operatiom; 


Net  con- 
sumption 
by  fabri- 
cators 

(1) 


Refined  stocks,  end  of  period 


Seles 


Copper 
industry 

(2) 


Fabricators  sales  position 


Non- 
consumers 


(3) 


Fabricelors 


(«> 


Total 


(5) 


Capper 
industry 


(6) 


Fabricators       Stocks 


(7) 


(8) 


Unfilled 
purchase 
contracts 

(9) 


ToUl  Less 

supplies         working 
stacks 


(10) 


(11) 


Less  un- 
filled sales 
contracts 

(12) 


Available 

lor  sale  or 

deficit 


(13) 


J953 1,375,869  86,413 

Jan.  1,1954 — 84,932 

1954.: 1,231,840  40,307 

J9» 1,418,241  53,407 

J95S 1.416,378  115,774 

1957 1,282,329  177,171 

1958 1,166,129  57,657 

Jan.  1, 19SS 57  657 

1959 1,347,526  40,236 

I960 1,237,469  131,741 

1961 1,420,377  63.542 

1962 1,518,963  104,836 

1963 1,569.078  70,640 

Dec.  31,  1964 1,727,263  42,376 

Dec  31,  1965 '1,822,520  49,854 

Jan.  1,  1966 49,854 

January  1966 '2H,551  53,119 

February il79,83S  63,715 

March '206,684  66,567 

April '192,377  54,508 

>»*y '168,966  53.016 

June '223,539  56,811 

July '128,094  52,200 

August '175,847  44,850 

September "166,226  52,504 

October '181,971  40,997 

November '160,177  52,876 

December '139,058  56,079 

Dec.  31, 1966, 

total '2,134,328  56,079 

Jan.  30,  1967 57,617 

Sept  30,  1967 48.368 

Oct  31,  1967 47  238 


1,232 

1,232 

2.523 

2,534 

1,666 

3,281 

19,593 

19.593 

23,588 

7,531 

16,213 

11,114 

5,978 

3,213 

10,957 

10,957 

10,708 
8,205 
6,658 
4.964 
4,266 
1,935 
4,459 
5,806 
6,850 
6,708 
6,254 
9,628 


9,628 

8,333 

17,248 

17,724 


380,881 
380, 881 
360,526 
389,974 
437, 187 
430, 171 
446,358 
452, 102 
414, 757 
456,094 
461,252 
465,592 
474, 875 
429,989 
462,519 
453,090 

448,535 
465,848 
458, 245 
448,322 
446,235 
460, 848 
507,689 
531,224 
525,908 
526,200 
533,227 
558,599 


558,599 
641,082 
540,711 
502,685 


468,526 
467,045 
403,356 
445,915 
554,627 
610,623 
523,608 
529,352 
478,  581 
595,366 
541,007 
581,542 
551,493 
475, 578 
523,330 
513,901 

512,362 
537,768 
531,470 
507,794 
503,517 
519, 594 
564,348 
581,880 
585,262 
573,905 
592,357 
624,306 


624,306 
707,033 
606,327 
567,647 


1,381,688   1,271,178    380,881     25,022    405,903    309,664    170.917    -74,67! 


1,223,971 
1,491,573 
1,435,924 
1,229,732 
1,200,089 


1, 197, 504 
1, 574, 924 
1,306,948 
1,237,126 
1,205,367 


1,279,015 
1, 190, 121 
1,423,682 
1,481,708 
1,582,215 
1,676,407 
1, 742, 850 


1,379,527 
1,160,954 
1,438,461 
1,  512,  708 
1.594,547 
1.789,071 
1, 885, 835 


138,404 
143, 137 
156,540 
146,190 
156,463 
148.259 
142, 038 
162,236 
138,255 
157,532 
147, 016 
167,889 


214,957 
240, 197 
217,  558 
194.144 
168.699 
235, 859 
125.489 
208,984 
157,212 
172,987 
142, 201 
138,348 


360,  526 
389,974 
437. 187 
430, 171 
446,358 
452, 102 
414,757 
456,094 
461.252 
465.592 
474,875 
429.989 
462.519 
453, 090 

448,535 
465,848 
458. 245 
448.322 
446.235 
460.848 
507.689 
531.224 
525.908 
526.200 
533.227 
558.599 


58,125 

139,094 

117,601 

75.627 

90, 401 

SO,  401 

130,324 

75. 222 

89.745 

81,297 

100,357 

107.244 

129.349 

129,349 

126,984 
128, 681 
128. 204 
128.112 
131.839 
130,762 
134. 127 
143.706 
137,988 
132,196 
124,966 
134,732 


418,651 
529,068 
554,788 
505, 798 
536, 759 
542,503 
545, 081 
531,316 
550.997 
546.889 
575.232 
537. 233 
591.868 
582,439 

575, 519 
594.529 
586,449 
576, 434 
578,074 
591,610 
641,816 
674,930 
663,896 
658,396 
658, 193 
693,331 


304, 619 
314,145 
336,217 
347,465 
326,438 
338,938 
340, 349 
370. 055 
361.286 
385. 239 
382.692 
381.677 
395, 396 
395,396 

407,040 
400,688 
401,950 
399,906 
405,559 
400,295 
418, 826 
421,106 
414,031 
411,647 
404,065 
407,345 


136,581 
293,264 
183,834 
138.631 
177,869 
168,113 
202, 775 
126,260 
144,344 
138,089 
163. 558 
225.366 
288.681 
279, 252 

282,658 
343,017 
353, 891 
355,658 
355,391 
367,711 
365,106 
398,243 
389,229 
380,245 
362,269 
361,559 


-22.549 

-78,341 

34,73/ 

19,7uZ 

32.432 

35.452 

1,957 

35,001 

45,367 

23,561 

28,982 

-69, 810 

-92,209 

-92,209 

-114,179 
-149. 176 
-169.392 
-179.130 
-182,876 
-176,396 
-142,116 
-144,419 
-139,364 
-133,496 
-108,161 
-75,573 


1,803,959  2.216.635    558.599    134.732    693.331    407,345    361,559    -75^573 


a.;:u"sirBuK,*«reS!?{«;2,u^w.ir;*r„4^4.;^^^^  tecru^^s  -^X^i  rata",  r»  b'j^roi.^^rs-"^-''-  -'  <"*  •°"-'«  •»  "''^^'^  - 
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1965-67 
II  n  milltons  of  pn«ads| 


Item 


2'!  quarter.  1967 ^  1st  quarter.  1967 

Receipts        Consurnptlon      Inventories.     mTlUl        Receipts        Consumption      Inventories.     D^Tmt    sIipL  30°  ^7 


or  sales  ■      end  ol  quarter 


or  sales  >       end  of  quarter 


Total (,) 

Selected  industrial  sactofs.  total i  ,      •  cia  n 

Brass  mill  shapes >  O                    mi         875  j 

consr^jr^^^'^ '  I  "«' 

ManulactMrers.  total  (brass  and  wire  mill  prott- 

uch).......,        717.9               7474                53,5 

By  major  industry  group: 

Machinery  euept  electrical  (SIC  major 

groupSS)... 95.2                103.6                   819 

Electrical  machinery  (SIC  major  group 

_36) , 256.7                267.6                 198.0 

Transportation  equipment  (SIC  major 

group  37) 66.2                 69  9                   66.0 

All  other  copper  mill  shape  consuming 
industries  (SIC  major  groups  34. 38, 39, 

Bysha^"!"'^ »»•»               '»-3                 193.6 

Brass  mill  shapes,  total 524.2                540  1                  4012 

Sheet,  strip,  and  plate 242^1                 246  7                   1923 

Rod  and  nonelectrical  wire 185.0                195  0                  115'6 

Pipe  and  tube 97.1                  914                   gg'i 

Wire  for  electrical  conduction ' 193  7                2073                  im'j 

Electric  power  utilities,  mvestor  owned* 32.9                 302                   817 

Wholesale  distributors,  total 434  8                 4306                  443  1 

Brass  mill  shapes,  total ;""  igg'g                2135                 5442 

Sheet,  strip,  and  plate 32.0                 34'6                   46.6 

Rod  and  nonelectrical  wire 394                 42' g                   632 

Pipe  and  tube... 127.4                13611                  1344 

Wire  for  electrical  conduction  > 236.0               217.1                 198^9 

Shipments'  Inventories.' 

end  of  quarter 

Brass  and  wire  mills  of  primary  producers  total  1  325. 9                        vn  7 

Brass  mills  (SIC  3351  pt)......       '637  g                          ^9 

Wire  mills  (SIC  3357  pt  » ..'.'.'..'.'.'.'.  Kil                         ^.8 

distfib**!***'"*  '"""""'"'°''  "' '"'"  *•"''•*  ""Y  consumers  and  sales  of  mill  shapes  by  wholesale 

.^nn^a^  "I.i'".^  of  data  for  certain  copper  consuming  industries  such  as  construction,  eom- 

munKation,  and  utilities,  the  total  mventories  held  by  U.S.  industries  are  not  available. 

i  ^ot  applicable. 

'  Estimate. 


m 


(0 


m 

511.1 

77.9 
190.0 
62.7 

180.5 

378.0 
180.6 
109.1 
88.3 
133.1 

m 


m 


474.9 

199.0 
Z7S.9 


m 


783.5 

112.1 

279.3 

83.3 

308.8 

561.8 

250.2 

199.4 

112.2 

221.7 

30.6 

486.2 

235.1 

38.1 

57.1 

139.9 

251.1 


O 


746.4 

loaz 

273.8 
70.0 

302.4 

532.9 

233.3 

198.4 

101.2 

213.5 

24.5 

413.5 

186.5 

27.8 

41.4 

117.3 

227.0 


1. 578. 1 
897.3 
680.8 


568.9 

90.2 

208.9 

69.7 

200.1 

417.0 
196.9 
125.5 

94.6 
151.9 

79.0 
438.9 
258.9 

49.2 

66.6 
143.1 
180.0 


o  

1,404.4  '1,438.0 

775.3 

629.1        

531.8  <49ai 

713       

203.4       

56.4       

193.7       

388.1        

180.0       

124.5       

83.6       

143.7       

72.9  74 

366.2  1400 
210.3 

38.9 

sag 

120.5 
155  9 


Shipments ' 


1,422.9 
768.6 
654.3 


Inventories,' 
end  ol  quarter 

49L3 
221.4 
269.9 


'433.5 
•176.9 
•256.6 
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•  Data  represent  copper  content  of  both  bare  wire  and  insulated  wire  and  cabliu 
'  Estimate  as  of  Nov.  27.  — "•• 
'  These  data  are  not  strictly  comparable  to  those  in  tables  S-1  and  S-2. 

•  Excludes  work  in  pfocess. 

Source:  Current  Industrial  reports  series  M-33K,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
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TRUTH  IN  LENDING 


Mr.  GAUPIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tiernan] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  if  there 
is  one  precept  that  stands  before  all 
others  In  our  democracy,  it  is  that  this 
Government  exists  to  serve  and  protect 
the  welfare  and  legitimate  interests  of 
the  greatest  number  of  citizens  possible. 
As  Thomas  Bentham  once  phrased  it  and 
I  quote: 

Legislation  should  provide  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

If  there  is  any  area  of  legislation  be- 
fore this  body  today  which  meets  this 
criterion  of  service  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  citizens,  it  is  truth  in  lending  and 
consumer  credit  protection. 

We  have  become  a  nation  of  consimiers 
buying  on  credit.  It  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  find  a  significant  number 
of  adults  who  do  not  purchase  consumer 
goods  on  credit.  Since  1945,  consumer 
credit  purchases  have  grown  at  a  rate 
41/2  times  that  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Yet.  I  would  venture  to  state 
that  no  normal  and  common  transaction 
is  less  imderstood  by  the  individual  con- 
sumer than  the  cost  of  credit  he  uses 
when  he  makes  a  purchase.  He  is  faced 
with  confusing,  complicated  and  even 
deceptive  practices  when  he  buys  on  the 
installation  plan. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  see  a  truth-ln- 
lending  measure  pass  this  Congress.  The 
Senate  has  passed  S.  5.  It  has  been  said 
of  this  bill  by  the  most  influential  news- 
paper In  my  district  that  while  It  Is 
"weaker  than  its  predecessors,  enough 
remains  to  insure  millions  of  American 
consumers  a  clearer  picture  of  the  fi- 
nancial obligation  to  which  they  are 
committing  themselves  when  they  buy 
on  credit  or  contract  for  a  loan."  I  sub- 
mit that  It  is  not  enough  that  millions 
of  Americans  have  just  a  clearer  pic- 
ture. We  must  attempt  to  insure  that  all 
American  consumers  have  the  clearest 
picture  and  imderstandlng  possible.  S.  5 
and  H.R.  11601  do  not  give  us  this  pic- 
ture because  they  exempt  revolving 
credit  from  disclosure. 

In  my  examination  of  this  problem, 
I  have  discovered  some  alarming  facts. 
Total  consumer  or  personal  debt  stands 
at  almost  $320  billion— just  a  few  bil- 
lion less  than  the  national  debt — but 
Interest  payments  on  personal  debts  are 
at  least  double  the  interest  in  the  na- 
tional debt.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
interest  rates  available  In  one  commu- 
nity ranged  from  5.5  to  192.5  percent.  If 
consumers  understood  credit  charges, 
the  pressures  of  honest  competition 
would  prohibit  such  a  range. 

Another  study  using  800  families  as  a 
sample,  showed  that  on  the  average, 
these  people  thought  they  were  paying 
8.3-percent  Interest  on  their  debts.  How- 
ever, they  were  actually  paying  23.2  per- 
cent. Not  only  were  these  families  pay- 


ing Interest  far  in  excess  of  their  realiza- 
tion, they  also  were  pajing  more  income 
tax  than  was  required  of  them.  They 
could  have  made  legitimate  Income  tax 
deductions  based  upon  Interest  charges 
of  23.2  percent  rather  than  the  errone- 
ous 8.3-percent  Interest  estimate. 

I  am  pleased  that  HJl.  11601  includes 
among  its  provisions  interest  disclosures 
of  first  mortgage  on  homes,  the  adver- 
tising of  credit  and  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Consumer  Finance. 

My  chief  disagreement  with  H.R.  11601 
is  its  exemption  of  the  so-called  revolv- 
ing credit  account  from  disclosure  of  an 
annual  percentage  rate.  A  very  large 
amount  of  consumer  credit  purchasing 
is  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  the 
revolving  credit  account,  and  this  area 
is,  perhaps,  less  free  from  deception  in 
the  selling  of  credit  than  most  other 
forms  of  lending. 

A  majority  of  revolving  accoimts  carry 
a  true  interest  rate  of  about  12  to  18  per- 
cent per  year.  Buyers,  however,  are  led 
to  believe  that  they  pay  about  18-percent 
Interest.  What  buyers  do  not  know  and 
what  lenders  do  not  tell  them  is  that  the 
consumers  pay  18  times  the  number  of 
months  the  credit  account  is  opened. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee 
during  hearings  on  truth  in  lending, 
merchants  complained  that  it  is  dlifi- 
cult  to  compute  and  state  a  true  interest 
rate  for  revolving  credit  because  of  vari- 
able balances  and  time  periods.  This 
task  may  be  difficult  but  it  is  not  Impos- 
sible, and  in  justice  to  the  American 
consumer,  a  formula  to  ascertain  the 
true  interest  on  revolving  credit  must  be 
devised. 

The  exemptions  from  revolving  credit 
disclosures  favor  the  large  chains  such  as 
Sears,  Montgomery  Ward,  J.  C.  Penney, 
and  the  like.  These  firms  already  enjoy  a 
favored  position  because  of  their  great 
size  and  tremendous  ability  to  buy  In 
large  quantities.  We  should  keep  In  mind 
that  the  very  purpose  of  the  revolving 
credit  accoimt  method  is  to  keep  the  con- 
sumers accoimt  considerably  active — to 
keep  him  buying  on  credit.  If  merchants 
find  this  method  of  operation  so  profit- 
able— as  it  obviously  is — they  can  afford 
the  trouble  of  disclosing  the  true  interest 
charges. 

I  feel  that  any  truth-ln-lending  legis- 
lation issued  from  this  Congress  must 
protect  and  Inform  consumers  who  use 
revolving  credit.  Such  legislation  will  en- 
able the  consumer  not  only  to  shop  intel- 
ligently for  credit,  It  will  also  allow  him 
to  ascertain  the  true  tax  deductions  for 
Interest  paid  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

The  Senate  bill  constitutes  an  unwar- 
ranted and  unjust  concession  to  lenders. 
The  time  for  the  House  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  beleaguered  American  con- 
sumer Is  now.  We  must  rectify  these 
serious  and  inequitable  omissions  In  order 
that  we  will  be  able  to  call  this  a  mean- 
ingful truth-in -lending  measure. 


PRAYER  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  GALIFLANAKTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Rosenthal] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 


the    Record    and    Include    extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  prayer,  composed  by  Cardinal 
Spellman  in  1944,  speaks  quietly  and 
clearly  of  his  best  human  and  religious 
qualities.  The  world,  the  coimtry,  and 
New  York  made  him  because  we  needed 
him.  We  will  now  feel  our  loss. 
P&ATKS  roR  Criliibkk 

(By  PranclB  Joseph  Cardln&l  Spellman, 
1889-67) 

Somewhere — the  place  it  matters  not — ocune- 

where 
I  saw  a  child,  hungry  and  thin  of  face — 
Eyes  in    whose   pools  life's   joys  no   longer 

stirred. 
Lips  that  were  dead  to  laughter's  eager  Uss, 
Yet  parted  fiercely  to  a  crust  of  bread. 


AN 


FRANCE.  ALSO.  COULD  HAVE 
OUTFLOW  OF  GOLD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  that  I,  upon 
the  Invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Allied 
Forces,  heard  President  Roosevelt's 
voice,  in  a  speech  to  the  French,  saying, 
"mes  amis."  I  wonder  what  he  would 
be  calling  the  French  today,  in  the  light 
of  what  France  has  done  in  the  last  few 
days. 

Starting  with  the  First  World  War, 
this  country  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
help  France.  In  1917,  It  sent  the  AEF  and 
many  pieces  of  equipment  to  help  stop 
the  forces  of  the  Kaiser.  It  assisted  finan- 
cially In  the  amount  of  $4,089,689,588. 

In  World  War  n,  France  quickly 
capitulated  to  Nazi  Germany,  leaving 
the  field  of  honor  and  the  defense  of  free 
Europe  to  Great  Britain.  The  English 
Lion  was  then  a  formidlble  adversary. 
Songs  of  the  day,  such  as  "The  Last  Time 
I  Saw  Paris,"  were  the  rallying  cry  for 
the  invasion  to  liberate  France  and  the 
other  subjugated  lands. 

This  coimtry  and  Great  Britain,  prin- 
cipally, combined  for  the  successful  in- 
vasion of  Normandy  on  May  1.  1944.  and 
did.  in  fact,  liberate  Paris  on  August  26, 
1944.  The  cost  In  men  and  supplies  to  this 
country  was  great. 

In  terms  of  dollar  value,  the  supplies 
and  services  furnished  by  the  United 
States  to  the  French  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  have  been  estimated  at  about 
$1,527,000,000,  $457,000,000,  and  $310,- 
000,000  respectively,  for  a  grant  total  of 
$2,294,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  United  States 
furnished  the  French  civilian  economy 
up  until  V-J  Day,  supplies  representing 
another  $548,000,000.  For  the  period 
from  November  11,  1941,  to  September  2, 
1945— V-J  Day— the  total  French  mili- 
tary and  civilian  lend-lease  accomit 
amounted  to  $2,842,000,000.  For  all  this 
assistance.  It  was  agreed,  on  May  28, 1946, 
to  settle  France's  debt  to  the  United 
States  as  to  World  War  n  for  the  sum  of 
$420,000,000.  France  agreed  to  pay  this 
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amount  with  Interest  at  2  percent  begin- 
ning July  1,  1951. 

Pollovrtng  World  War  II,  on  Jime  5, 
1947.  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  suggested 
that  the  European  countries,  their  econ- 
omies wrecked  by  the  war,  draw  up  a 
program  "to  place  Europe  on  its  feet 
economically,"  and  promised  American 
support.  In  response  to  this  suggestion. 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  arranged  for 
a  meeting  of  their  ministers  in  Paris  to 
discuss  ways  in  which  Europe  could  take 
the  initiative  in  formulating  such  a  pro- 
gram. Toward  the  end  of  1947.  Congress 
passed  a  $522  million  program  of  interim 
aid  to  Prance,   Italy,   and  Austria.   In 
April  of  the  following  year.  President 
Truman  signed  the  Poreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1948  which  laid  the  foundaUon 
for  a  4-year  European  recovery  program. 
Before  the  Marshall  plan  program  was  2 
years  old,  this  country  had  poured  out 
$10  billion  in  grants.  This  assistance  was 
credited  with  having  increased  industrial 
production  in  the  stricken  coimtries  by 
20  percent  above  the  prewar  level,  re- 
stored agriculture  to  approximately  its 
prewar   level,    brought   inflation   under 
control,  provided  better  than  a  sustain- 
ing diet  for  the  people,  raised  wages,  im- 
proved living  conditions,  preserved  dem- 
ocratic lnstitution.s,  strengthened  indi- 
vidual freedom,  and  stemmed  the  rising 
tide  of  communism. 

Prance  was  conspicuously  Included  In 
the    participating    countries    and    was 
helped  btick  to  her  present  position.  And 
so,  when  one  views  the  mean  position 
and  the  insulting  insolence  of  De  Gaxille 
in  the  framework  of  this  kind  of  friend- 
ship to  Prance  over  the  years,  there  is 
a  striking  similarity  to  the  parable  of 
the   unmerciful    servant — Matthew    18: 
23-35.  It  will  be  recalled  in  that  passage, 
a  servant  owed  the  master  a  large  sum 
of  money  which  he  could  not  repay.  The 
master  could  have  had  him  thrown  Into 
jail,  but  Instead,  forgave  him.  When  the 
shoe  was  on  the  other  foot,  this  same 
servant  not  only  would  not  forgive  a  fel- 
low servant  from  a  debt  owed  to  him, 
but  he  had  the  man  given  over  to  the 
torturers  imtll  he  should  pay.  When  the 
master  heard  of  this,  he  did  justice  by 
also  handing  the  unmerciful  servant  over 
to  the  torturers  until  he  also  should  pay. 
When  Britain,  in   1963,  desired  en- 
trance into  the  Common  Market,  it  was 
De  Gaulle  who  singlehandedly  kept  her 
out.  On  the  eve  of  the  pound's  devalua- 
tion, it  was  E>e  Gaulle  who  refused  to 
participate  In  an  International  Monetary 
Fund  loan  to  Britain.  It  was  De  Gaulle 
who  pulled  out  of  the  international  gold 
pool,  the  function  of  which  was  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  Prance's 
parUcipation  in  this  was  to  be  9  percent 
an  added  burden  the  United  States  was 
forced  to  pick  up.  it  is  now  De  Gaulle 
who  gleefully  talks  of  the  devaluation  of 
the  doUar  and  the  return  to  the  gold 
standard  of  the  1930's. 

De  Gaulle,  in  a  press  conference  of 
November  27,  1967,  caUed  for  an  end 
to  the  American  takeover  by  the  export- 
ing of  its  inflated  dollars.  He  also  un- 
believably, sits  in  Judgment  on  the  defi- 
cits In  the  balance  of  payments  of  both 
Britain  and  the  United  States. 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
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Prance,  our  old  friend  of  jresteryear,  and 
its  illustrious  spokesman,  De  Gaulle,  have 
convalesced  to  such  a  degree  that  they 
now  have  a  surplus  In  gold  of  over  $5 
billion.  Since,  like  the  immerciful  ser- 
vant, they  have  shown  themselves  un- 
worthy of  any  further  mercy,  I  think 
that  country  capable  of  paying  the  bill 
she  has  owed  for  so  long. 

To  tally  up  that  score,  from  World 
War  I  there  is  a  principal  outstanding 
of  $3,863,650,000  plus  overdue  interest  in 
the  sum  of  $2,986,942,551,  for  a  total 
World  War  I  bill  of  $6,850,592,551. 

For  World  War  H,  the  principal  out- 
standing is  $298,540,933.  The  total  bill 
comes  to  $7,149,133,484  which,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  is  only  a  little  more  than 
Prance's  gold  surplus. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  have 
ways  in  which  to  enforce  collection.  If 
we  would,  and  our  thirst  for  French  wine 
is  not  so  great  nor  our  desire  for  French 
automobiles  so  desperate  that  we  cannot 
do  without  them. 

Therefore,  let  France  and  De  Gaulle 
know  that  if  they  will  wage  an  economic 
war  on  France's  old  friend  and  ally,  the 
United  States,  they  had  better  get  ready 
for  an  outflow  of  gold  from  the  shores 
cf  France's  overly  long  subsidized  land. 


WINNING  A  WAR  BY  CEASE-FIRE  IN 
ASIA— COMMUNIST  TRUCE  TAC- 
TICS NOW  IN  OPEN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FeighanI  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Im- 
portant that  we  recognize  Communist 
tactics  and  strategy  In  winning  a  war  by 
cease-fire.  Communist  strategy  was 
clearly  demonstrated  in  China  and  Ko- 
rea. We  must  be  alert  that  their  strategy 
does  not  repeat  itself  In  Vietnam. 

On  the  last  occasion  of  a  cease-fire  or 
truce  In  Vietnam  we  agreed  to  a  tempo- 
rary cease-fire  on  humanitarian  grounds 
to  enable  the  Vietnamese  people  to  enjoy 
a  respite  or  a  relief  from  the  fighting 
during  their  New  Year's  holidays. 

Needless  to  say,  our  decision  to  agree 
to  the  truce  was  also  based  on  a  desire  to 
demonstrate  to  the  Communists  of  Hanoi 
our  willingness  to  ultimately  seek  an  end 
of  the  fighting  In  Vietnam,  providing  an 
honorable  peace  could  be  assured  the 
Vietnamese  people. 

Apparently  our  good  Intentions  were 
not  rewarded,  for  under  the  cloak  of  this 
cease-fire,  the  enemy  moved  more  troops 
to  the  forward  areas,  and  generally  Im- 
proved its  military  position  as  a  result  of 
the  truce. 

This  view  was  confirmed  by  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  of  February  13,  when  he 
stated  publicly  that — 

It  had  been  our  hope  that  the  truce  periods 
connected  with  Christmaa,  New  Tear  and  Tet 
(the  Vietnamese  Lunar  New  Tear)  might  lead 
to  some  abatement  of  bostUltles  and  to  move* 
toward  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  response  we  have 
had  from  the  Hanoi  government  wa«  to  use 
the  periods  for  major  reeupply  efforts  of  their 
troops  In  South  Vietnam. 

Before  we  leap  headlong  Into  peace 
negotiations  with  the  enemy  in  Vietnam, 
probably  It  will  best  be  for  us  to  take  a 


hard  look  at  the  enemy's  Intentions  In 
violating  cease-fire  agreements.  Because, 
their  practice  of  violating  a  formal  cease- 
fire agreement  might  well  weaken  our 
position  at  the  conference  table  while 
discussing  peace. 

To  better  understand  their  Intentions 
in  Vietnam  It  might  be  helpful  to  first 
review  their  record  of  cease-fire  viola- 
tions in  China  and  Korea.  In  those  coun- 
tries the  evidence  shows  that  whenever 
a  truce  was  called:  First,  It  was  at  the 
Instigation  of  the  Communists;  and,  sec- 
ond, their  violations  of  the  truce  or  cease- 
fire led  to  miltary  advantages  which 
contributed  to  their  ultimate  victory. 

In  China  in  1946,  there  was  a  10-month 
truce  between  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  National  Government.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  stop  all  fighting  between  the 
two,  and  halt  all  further  troop  move- 
ments; with  one  exception,  that  the  Na- 
tional Government  troops  could  move  in- 
to Manchuria  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing sovereignty  over  the  area  after  the 
Japanese  occupation.  In  addition,  Ameri- 
can truce  inspection  teams  were  orga- 
nized to  see  that  the  truce  would  be 
obeyed.  During  the  10  months  when  the 
truce  was  in  effect,  the  Communists 
committed  91  major  violations.  Through 
these  violations  they  were  able  to,  first, 
occupy  and  control  Manchuria,  the 
heartland  of  East  Asia;  and,  second,  cut 
the  main  north-south  rail  routes  ena- 
bling them  to  establish  a  corridor  frt)m 
west  to  east  In  North  China.  The  destruc- 
tion of  these  transportation  routes  split 
the  Nationalist  forces  Into  isolated  com- 
mands and  rendered  them  powerless  to 
launch  coordinated  offensive  action. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Cormnu- 
nlsts  were  able  to  violate  their  pledged 
word  91  times  during  this  period  of  10 
months  without  effective  hindrance  from 
the  American  truce  Inspections  teams. 
The  Commimlsts  showed  open  contempt 
for  their  efforts.  One  American  truce  in- 
spection team  in  Manchuria  was  met  with 
Communist  gimfire.  Another,  sent  to  stop 
a  Communist  attack  in  North  China,  was 
tricked  Into  leaving  the  area,  while  the 
Communists  resumed  their  attack,  and 
captured  their  objective.  Thus,  the  pres- 
tige of  the  truce  Inspection  teams 
dwindled  steadily.  One  American  official 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

There  have  been  so  many  violations  I  could 
not  count  them. 

In  looking  back  at  the  China  story.  It 
is  easy  to  realize  why  peace  talks  were 
never  concluded.  They  broke  down  be- 
cause the  Commimlsts,  through  their 
preconceived  cease-fire  violations,  had 
won  the  strategic  military  decisions 
necessary  to  assure  them  final  victory. 

Specifically,  43  of  the  91  major  viola- 
tions enabled  the  Communists  to  deploy 
imlts  through  moimtain  passes  Into  Man- 
churia; cut  communication  or  transpor- 
tation routes  there;  establish  areas  of  oc- 
cupation; receive  the  new  arms  and 
eqiilpment  from  the  Japanese  who  sur- 
rendered them  at  the  conclusion  of  World 
War  n;  and,  effectively  prevent  the  Na- 
tionalists from  entering  Manchuria  to 
maintain  their  sovereignty  there.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  balance  of  the  48  major  viola- 
tions in  North  China  resulted  in  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  main  north-south  rail 


routes;  enabled  the  Communists  to  es- 
tablish a  west-to-east  corridor  or  base  of 
operations.  This  effectively  prevented 
further  Nationalist  efforts  to  consolidate 
themselves  in  North  China  and  reduced 
them  to  separated  or  isolated  commands, 
which  thereafter  were  unable  to  render 
assistance  to  each  other  for  any  possible 
offensive  operations.  The  critical  mili- 
tary issues  of  the  war  were  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  Communists  when  they  were 
able  to  neutralize  and  control  Man- 
churia and  North  China,  after  that.  It 
was  Just  a  question  of  time  before  they 
became  the  dominant  force  In  China. 

Next,  In  Korea  the  truce  talks,  for  one 
thing,  covered  an  alltime  record  of  2 
years,  during  which  time  the  enemy  vio- 
lations caused  fighting  to  break  out  with 
great  violence.  Our  casualties,  which 
numbered  approximately  90,000  before 
the  truce  talks,  rose  to  about  140,000  by 
the  time  the  armistice  was  signed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  truce  talks 
in  Korea  It  became  clear  that  the  Com- 
munists were  determined  to  exploit  the 
truce  talks  for  maximum  propaganda 
advantage  and  to  wear  down  the  U.S. 
negotiators  by  ceaseless  minor  issues,  as 
well  as  by  military  actions  far  from  the 
truce  tent.  The  net  result  was  that  by  the 
time  the  armistice  was  signed,  the  Com- 
munists had  deployed  additional  air  force 
units  into  North  Korea,  and  large  stocks 
of  military  supplies  to  create  a  greater 
military  capability.  Up  to  this  day  there 
has  been  no  actual  peace  agreement  In 
Korea.  Forces  continue  to  remain  in 
Korea  to  maintain  the  status  quo  of  the 
armistice. 

Now  we  come  to  the  present  situation 
In  Vietnam.  The  background  to  our  posi- 
tion there  commenced  in  April  1954  when 
nine  Western  and  Asian  countries  signed 
what  was  known  as  the  Geneva  accords 
to  end  the  8-year-old  colonial  war  that 
Prance  had  been  fighting  in  the  area. 
Primarily,  the  Geneva  Convention  es- 
tablished the  17th  paraUel,  dividing 
Commimlst  North  Vietnam  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  since  that  time  we  have 
been  trying  to  protect  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam,  south 
of  the  17th  parallel.  Since  1954,  fighting 
has  erupted  from  time  to  time,  whereby 
at  present  we  have  military  forces  num- 
bering about  500,000  men  engaged  In  a 
military  conflict  against  enemy  forces 
controlled  by  Hanoi.  Here  the  enemy 
seeks  ultimate  control  over  all  of  South 
Vietnam,  utilizing  forces  from  North 
Vietnam  as  well  as  guerrllla-tsrpe  forces 
already  established  south  of  the  17th 
parallel. 

To  summarize,  the  enemy  truce  viola- 
tion Intentions :  In  China,  it  was  to  dis- 
rupt lines  of  cotomunlcatlon  or  trans- 
portation and  deny  them  to  the  Nation- 
alists. In  Korea,  the  distingtiishing  fea- 
tiire  was  to  create  as  many  casualties  as 
possible  among  us  over  as  long  a  period 
as  possible;  and  at  the  same  time  create 
a  buildup  of  their  forces.  In  Vietnam  It 
Is  the  enemy's  method  of  using  a  cease- 
fire to  create  a  buildup  and  resupply  of 
their  forces  In  Vietnam. 

The  fiuld  battle  situation  in  Vietnam, 
which  Involves  the  Communist  buildup 
in  Haiphong,  the  usage  of  the  Ho  Chi 
Minh  trail,  the  Cambodian  sanctuary, 


and  guerrilla  warfare  In  South  Vietnam, 
otherwise  known  as  search-and-destroy 
pattern  of  warfare,  and  the  experiences 
In  China  and  Korea  lead  Inescapably  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  secure  truce  In 
Vietnam  could  be  based  only  on  the  most 
stringent  terms  and  controls.  In  other 
words,  imtil  the  aggressor  can  give  as- 
surances of  wanting  peace,  without 
breaking  their  pledge  of  violating  a 
cease-fire  or  a  truce,  every  caution  should 
be  used  to  avoid  historical  precedents 
which  have  served  their  purpose  of  ulti- 
mate victory. 

At  present  the  enemy  states  that  the 
price  for  a  constructive  truce,  to  discuss 
the  end  of  hostilities  in  Vietnam  would 
Include:  First,  our  stopping  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam ;  second,  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  from  Vietnam;  and,  third, 
recognition  of  the  Communist  Vieteong 
in  a  new  government  in  South  Vietnam. 

Obviously,  our  Government  cannot  ac- 
cept these  conditions  without  complete 
abandonment  of  our  policy,  which  is  to 
stop  aggression  that  affects  all  of  South- 
east Asia.  Therefore,  our  Government 
sees  no  alternative  but  to  continue  mili- 
tary actions  imtil  the  enemy  abandons 
some  of  these  conditions  and  demon- 
strates a  more  realistic  and  sincere  desire 
to  end  the  hostilities. 

In  this  connection,  -it  Is  suggested  that 
we:  First,  develop  actions  through  the 
United  Nations  to  prevent  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia from  allowing  their  territory  being 
used  by  Hanoi  as  routes  of  passage  for 
their  troops  into  Vietnam,  south  of  the 
17th  parallel;  second,  constantly  reiter- 
ate or  repeat  through  our  international 
information  media  that  Hanoi's  three 
conditions  are  imtenable  if  the  United 
States  Is  to  remain  as  an  effective  force 
in  Southeast  Asia  in  defense  of  free- 
dom; and,  third.  Impose  a  time  limit  or 
deadline  on  every  subject  discussed  dur- 
ing a  cease-fire  to  avoid  needless  exploi- 
tation of  a  truce  by  the  enemy,  such  as 
in  Korea. 

With  all  the  problems  both  at  home 
and  abroad  weighing  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  our  President,  he  Is  to  be 
highly  commended  and  extolled  for  his 
patient  and  persistent  efforts  to  arrive  at 
an  honorable  solution  to  the  confiict  in 
Vietnam.  He  is  faced  with  an  implacable 
foe.  I  strongly  urge  that  we  give  him  our 
full  support.  Let  us  not  forget  those  who 
have  i>aid  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  sa- 
lute our  great  legions  which  are  acquit- 
ting themselves  with  unprecedented 
valor. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 


LEAVES  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence WEis  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  for  today,  December  6,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Sntder  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  December  11 
through  December  13,  1967,  on  account 
of  official  business  In  the  Fourth  Ken- 
tucky Congressional  District. 

Mr.  FoimTAiK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  an  Indefinite  period,  on  ac- 
count of  his  attendance  at  the  22d  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  as 
an  official  member  of  the  UJ3.  delegation 
totheUlf. 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rrnsb,  for  40  minutes,  today;  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  McClory,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  1  hour,  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  December  7 ;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK,  for  15  minutes,  today: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Galifianakis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi.  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Peighan,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHMORE,  for  60  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 11. 

Mr.  Rivers,  for  60  minutes,  December 
13. 

Mr.  Chakberlain  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hunt),  for  30  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 7;  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HtJNT) ,  for  5  minutes,  December  7;  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Comgrxssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HtTNT)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  SCHERLB. 

Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Galifianakis)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Nnc. 

Mr.  Pascell  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Friedsl. 

Mr.  Kee. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  IRWZN. 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILI£   SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Yousaef 
(Joseph)    Sellm  Hasbanl; 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HH.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1901,  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands   for  conservation  of   migratory 
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waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  eulditlonal  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  ap- 
propriated under  that  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  and 

HJl.  12638.  An  act  to  authorize  the  ex- 
chEUige  of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
operation  in  unsubsldlzed  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  G\iam. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  2154.  An  act  to  provide  long-term 
leasing  for  the  Gila  River  Indian  Reser- 
vation; 

H.R.  2275.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Bl- 
cardo  Vallejo  Samala  and  to  provide  for  con- 
gressional redlstricting; 

H.R.  2730.  An  act  authorizing  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  convey  cer- 
tain property  to  Temple  Junior  College, 
Temple,  Tex.; 

H.B.  2828.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  Judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Iowa  Tribes  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  and  of  Oklahoma  in  Indian 
Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos.  138  and  79, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HS..  4920.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  9,  19S5,  to  authorize  longer  term 
leases  of  Indian  lands  on  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Reservation  in  Arizona;  and 

H-R.  4983.  An  act  to  disclaim  any  right, 
title,  or  Interest  by  the  United  States  in 
certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 


of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as  amended;   to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  pertaining  to  premitun 
payments  for  overtime,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  603  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

1266.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  need  for  Improvement  In  the  system 
for  managing  nonexpendable  equipment,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1267.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  examination  of  financial  statements 
of  Government  Printing  Office,  fiscal  year 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1268.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  of  de- 
terminations on  deferments  of  1968  con- 
struction payments  due  the  United  States 
from  the  Cameron  County  Water  Control 
and  Improvement  District  No.  1;  and  the  La 
Perla  Water  Control  and  Improvement  Dis- 
trict, Cameron  County  No.  3,  parts  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect In  Texas,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  86-308;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1269.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of 
pending  applications  and  hearing  cases  In 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission  as 
of  September  30,  1967,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  82-554;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GALIFIANAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  p.m.) ,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  December  7,  1967,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1262.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States,  held  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  September  21  and  22,  1967,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  331,  title 
28,  United  States  Code  (H.  Doc.  No.  194); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

1263.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting the  Riiles  of  Appellate  F>rocedure  and 
the  attached  amendments  to  the  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  for  the  U.S.  district  courts 
and  to  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for 
the  UJ3.  district  coiuts,  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
28  U.3.C.,  2072  and  2076  and  18  U.S.C.  3771 
and  3772  (H.  Doc.  No.  195) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1264.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) , 
transmitting  the  report  on  Department  of 
Defense  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July  to  September  1967, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  10(d) 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  juxi,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  8696.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
408  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  savings  and 
loan  holding  companies  and  subsidiary  com- 
paniea;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  997). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  of  conference. 
'H.S,.  12144.  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
998) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DELLENBACK: 

HJl.  14293.  A  bill  to  regulate  Imports  of 
milk  and  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  14294.  A  bill  to  revise  the  quota-con- 
trol system  on  the  Importation  of  certain 
meat  and  meat  products;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.  14295.  A  bill   to   provide   for   orderly 
trade  in  iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  EDMONDSON  (by  request) : 

KJt.  14296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  jiay  a  judg- 
ment In  favor  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation  or 
Tribe  of  Oklalioma  and  for  other  purposes; 


to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFFITHS: 
B.M.  14297.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1967  to  extend  the  duties  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HICKS: 
HJl.  14298.  A  blU  to  permit  the  State  of 
Washington  to  use  certain  donated  land  for 
the  promotion  of  public  health,  education, 
and  recreation;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
H.R.  14299.  A   bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prescribe 
penalties  for  the  possession  of  LSD  and  other 
hallucinogenic  drugs  by  unauthorized  per- 
sons;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  14300.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  Introduction,  or  manufacture 
for  introduction,  into  ihterstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS: 
H.R.  14301.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  reduce  from  60  to  SO 
the  age  at  wtilcb  a  woman  otherwise  quail- 
fled  may  become  entitled  to  widow's  Insiir- 
ance  benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By   Mr.   SCHEUER    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Contess,   Mr.  Dices, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Fahb- 
STETN,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kttftebmak, 
Mr.   Rem  of  New  York,   Mr.   Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey) : 
HSt.  14302.  A  bill  to  facUiUte  the  transac- 
tion of  certain  business  Incident  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  a  congressional  district  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  vacancies  oc- 
cur  in   such   representation,   and   for   other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  8TUBBLEFIELD : 
HJl.  14303.  A  bill  to  require  applicants  for 
permits  to  parade  in  the  l5istrict  of  Colimibla 
or  on  property  of  the  United  States  to  post  a 
bond  to  cover  certain  costs  of  such  parade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Railsback)  : 
HJl.  14304.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  include  a 
definition  of  food  supplements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H  R.  14305.  A  bill  to  amend  title  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  in  the  decennial  censuses  of  popu- 
lation, unemployment,  and  housing,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

H.R.  14306.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  an  employer 
corporation  to  establish  a  plan  under  wliich 
its  employees  may  purchase  and  hold  stock 
in  such  corporation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER: 
B.S,.  14307.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  pension,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  14308.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  special  assist- 
ance for  the  improvement  of  laboratory  ani- 
mal research  facilities;  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  the  humane  care,  handling,  and 
treatment  at  laboratory  an  1  mala  in  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of 
the  United  States  and  by  recipients  ot 
grants,    awards,    and    contracts    from    the 
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United  States;  to  encourage  the  study  and 
improvement  of  the  care,  tiandllng,  and 
treatment  and  the  development  of  methods 
for  minimizing  pain  and  discomfort  of  labo- 
ratory animals  vised  in  biomedical  activities; 
and  to  otherwise  assvire  humane  care,  han- 
dling, and  treatment  of  laboratory  animals; 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
HJl.  14309.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Federal 
Reinsurance  Corporation  to  assure  the 
availability  of  casualty  Insurance  in  areas 
which  may  presept  unusvial  risks  of  riots  or 
civil  disturbances;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  DOWNING  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  14310.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  the  baiting  of 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HJl.  14811.  A  biU  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1966,  with  respect  to  termination 
of  widow's  and  widower's  annuities  upon  re- 
marriage, to  certain  widows  and  widowers  of 
persons  retired  or  otherwise  separated  prior 
to  July  18,  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER: 
HJl.  14312.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commis- 
sion to  study  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  recommend  changes  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  the  Interest  of  govern- 
mental efficiency  and  economy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

HJl.  14313.  A  blU  to  establish  the  Govern- 
ment  Program   Evaluation   Commission;    to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bkademas, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Caret, 
Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  William  D.  Ford, 
Mr.     Hathawat,     Mrs.     Mink,     Mr. 
ScHsuxB,  Mr.  Meeds,  Iilr.  Reid  of  New 
York,     Mr.     Dkllknback.    and    Mr. 
Stemkr   of   Wisconsin)  : 
HJl.  14314.  A  bill  to  amend  section  802(c) 
of  the  Labor-Management  Relations  Act  of 
1947    to    permit    employer    contributions    to 
trust  funds  to  provide  employees,  their  fami- 
lies,  and  dependents  with  scholarships   for 
study  at  educational  institutions  or  the  es- 
tablishment of  child  care  centers  for  pre- 
school   and   school -age   dependents   of   em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  GALLAGHER: 
H.J.  Res.  951.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 
women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  052.  Joint  resolution  creating  a 
Federal  Committee  on  Nuclear  Development 
to  review  and  reevaluate  the  existing  civilian 
nuclear  program  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.  Con.  Res.  693.     Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the   Congress  that 
the  United  States  should  take  appropriate 
action  to  Insiu-e  the  security  and  safety  of 
the   country  and   people  of  Israel;    to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Marchese;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
HJl.  14317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amalla 
Morales;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California: 
HJl.  14318.  A  bUl   for   the   relief   of  Miss 
Kelko  Nakamura;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CABELL: 
H.R.  14319.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Salpy 
Tchalekian;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.   

By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 
HJl.  14320.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Belur  S. 
Bhagavan,  his  wife,  Leelavathl,  and  his  child, 
Mlnnl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.R.  14321.  A   bill   for   the   reUef   cA   Hul 
Wal  Kay;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
'        By  Mrs.  KELLY: 

H.R.  14322.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miriam 

Mlschel;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  14323.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Mrs. 

Elise    C.    Gill;    to    the    Committee    on    the 

Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PATTEN: 
HJl.  14324.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Baudlllo  Na poles  (Fernandez);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  14325.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edward 
J.  Reese,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.  REES: 
H.R.  14326.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alfonso  Cedlel  and  their  minor  child, 
Llllana;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  RYAN: 
H.R.  14327.  A   biU   for   the   reUef   of   Arle 
Aviv   (also  known  as  Arie  Abrlmovlch);   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TENZER: 
HJl.  14328.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pamela 
Heavey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


of  justice  and  freedom  and  world  under- 
standing. In  a  mad  day,  grant  us  sanity 
of  mind  in  our  outlook  and  a  glad  and 
buoyant  hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray 
far  down  the  future's  broadening  way. 
We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.  Amen.^ 


PRIVATE  WTT.Tft  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

HJl.  14316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary 
Roberts  McFeely;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  14310.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Casimlro 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

214.  Mr.  SNYDER  presented  a  petition  of 
Richard  L.  Walker  of  St.  Matthews,  Ky., 
chairman  of  the  FYlends  of  Rhodeslan  Inde- 
pendence, relative  to  reconsidering  our  pol- 
icy toward  the  Independence  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Rhodesia,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


■■» 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

The  Senate  met  at  12  meridian,  and 
was  called'  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  grace  and  God  of  glory,  trust- 
ing only  in  Thy  mercy  would  we  seek  Thy 
face.  We  are  but  frail  children  of  dust. 
As  for  every  one  of  us  swift  to  its  close 
ebbs  out  life's  little  day,  so  teach  us  to 
number  our  days  that  we  may  apply  our 
hearts  unto  wisdom. 

In  a  confused  day,  keep  our  minds 
clear  and  clean  and  imcluttered  by  prej- 
udice. In  a  darkened  day,  when  so  many 
lights  have  gone  out,  give  us  the  sight 
and  the  Insight  of  the  pure  in  heart  that 
we  may  see  God  and  the  godlike  every- 
where. In  a  clamorous  day,  filled  with 
angry  accents  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
give  us  ears  to  hear  the  voices  that  speak 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. December  5, 1967.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  Message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  BarUett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <8.  294)  for  the 
relief  of  Elroy  C.  Navarro,  with  sui 
amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

H.R.  4G61.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Crlchton; 

HJl.  6€59.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Augusto  Ruiz  y  Cue; 

HJl.  7909.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

HJl.  8096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 

H.R.  8391.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Adel  Les- 
sert  Bellmard,  Clement  Lessert,  Josephine 
OonvU  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvll  Pappan,  Pelagle 
OonvU  PYanceour  de  Aubri,  Victore  Gonvll 
Pappan,  Marie  Gonvll,  Lafleche  Gonvll,  Louis 
Lavanture,  Elzabeth  Cartjonau,  Vertlfelle 
Pierre  Carbonau,  Louis  Joncas,  Basin  Joncas, 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Joseph 
Butler,  William  Roger,  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  Clclll  Compare  and  Joseph  James. 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  deceased; 

H.R.  10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens; 

H.R.  10199.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lloyd 
W.  Corblsler; 

H.R.  11166.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Earl  S. 
Haldeman,  Jr.; 

H.R.  11276.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations to  carry  out  the  Adult  Bducatlon  Act 
of  1966  for  2  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;    and 

HJl.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
E.  Nesbltt. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

6. 809.  An  act  tot  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Youssef 
(Joseph)  Sellm  Hasbanl; 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen; 

H.R.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4.  1961.  relating  to  the  acquisition 
of  wetlands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  period  during  which  funds  may  be  appro- 
priated under  that  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

HJl.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  tb*  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  and 

HJl.  12638.  An  act  to  authorizs  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
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operaUon  In  luisubsldlzed  serrlca  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Territory  of  Ouam. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
iiidicated : 

H.R.  4961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
E.  Crlchton; 

H.R.  6669.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pedro 
Augiisto  Rviiz  y  Cue; 

H Jl.  7909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manu- 
facturers Hanover  Trust  Co.,  of  New  York, 
N.Y.: 

H Jl.  8096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.; 

HJl.  8391.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Adel 
Lessen  Bellmard.  Clement  Lessert.  Josephine 
Gonvll  Pappan,  Julie  Gonvll  Pappan,  Pelagic 
Gonvll  Franceour  de  Aubrl,  Vlctore  Gonvll 
Pappan.  Marie  Gonvll.  Lafleche  Gonvll,  Louis 
Laventure,  Elizabeth  Carbonau  Vertlfelle, 
Pierre  Carbonau.  Louis  Joncas,  Basin  Joncas. 
James  Joncas,  Elizabeth  Datcherute,  Joseph 
Butler.  William  Roger.  Joseph  Cote,  four 
children  of  CicUl  Compare  and  Joseph  James, 
or  the  heirs  of  any  who  may  be  deceased; 

HJl.  10003.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  M. 
Stevens: 

H.R.  10199.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lloyd 
W.  Corbisier; 

H.R.  11166.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Earl  S. 
Haldeman.  Jr.; 

HJl.  11959.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
B.  Nesbltt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; and 

HJl.  11276.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Adult  Education  Act 
of  1966  for  2  additional  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS 
DURINO  TRANSACTION  OP  ROU- 
TINE   MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  statements 
in  relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUBCOMMITTEE      MEETING      DUR- 
ING   SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  815  and  the  succeeding  measures  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son in  the  chair).  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


INVESTIGATIONS  BY  THE  BUREAU 
OP  RECLAMATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  286)  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 


certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line  6,  after 
the  word  "projects",  insert  "Including 
units  or  divisions  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  project  requiring  amendatory  au- 
thorization under  terms  of  Public  Law 
88-442  (78  Stat.  446)  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act";  on  page  2,  line  2.  after 
the  word  "be",  strike  out  "nonreimburs- 
able, except  for"  and  insert  "nonreim- 
bursable: Provided,  That,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  item  (1)  above,  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to";  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  strike  out  "July  1,  1962."  and  in- 
sert "January  1,  1967.";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

S.  286 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
costs  heretofore  or  hereafter  incurred  from 
funds  appropriated  to  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  costs  transferred  to  it  for  ( 1 )  in- 
vestigations and  surveys  of  potential  proj- 
ects, divisions  of  projects.  Including  units 
or  divisions  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  proj- 
ect requiring  amendatory  authorization  un- 
der terms  of  Public  Law  88-442  (78  Stat. 
446)  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  or 
rehabilitation  and  betterment  and  water 
conservation  requirements  of  existing  proj- 
ects; (2)  studies  relating  to  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  of  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin;  and  (3)  general  engineering 
and  research  studies  shall  be  nonreimburs- 
able: Provided.  That,  except  aa  provided  In 
item  (1)  above,  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
costs  incurred  in  connection  with  projects 
or  divisions  of  projects  and  rehabilitation 
and  betterment  work  authorized  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  January  1,  1967. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  830) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ptnu>osc  or  measube 

The  purpose  of  S.  286  Is  to  make  the  poli- 
cies of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  with  rlbspect  to  the 
reimbursabillty  of  costs  of  Investigations 
uniform  and  consistent  within  the  Bureau 
Itself  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

At  present,  costs  of  Investigations  of  a 
general,  areawlde,  or  baslnwide  nature  that 
are  not  attributable  to  speciflc  projects,  are 
not  reimbursable.  On  the  other  hand,  all  In- 
vestigation costs  attributable  to  speciflc  proj- 
ects must  be  reimbursed  and  are  charged  to 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  particular  project. 
This  In  Itself  Is  undesirable  administrative 
Inconsistency. 

The  Biireau  of  Reclamation  Is  the  only 
Federal  agency  with  responsibilities  for 
water  resource  development  that  is  required 
by  law  to  charge  the  cost  of  such  preauthorl- 
zatlon  studies  as  a  reimbursable  Item.  The 
costs  of  all  such  Investigations  undertaken 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  nonreim- 
bursable. 

SlmUarly,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
In  develoiirtng  plans  for  watershed  Improve- 
ment and  In  providing  financial  assistance 


in  carrying  out  those  plana,  considers  investi- 
gation costs  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  partici- 
pation In  the  program.  These  costs  are  not 
charged  to  project  beneficiaries.  So,  too.  the 
Department  of  Health.  Eklucatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare carries  out  extensive  investigations  of 
water  quaUty  and  pollution  control  that  are 
properly  treated  as  a  Federal  expense. 
coMicrrrEX  amendments 

The  Missouri  River  Basin  project  presents 
special  circumstances  and  problems.  The 
project  was  authorized  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1944  and  1946.  Since  that  time  project 
Investigations  of  the  basin  plan  and  specific 
units  have  been  financed  from  construction 
and  rehabilitation  appropriations.  These 
costs  are  thus  subject  to  repayment.  Public 
Law  88-442  (78  Stat.  446).  in  effect,  de- 
authorized  all  unconstructed  units  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  that  had  not 
been  built,  requiring  new  authorizations  for 
future  construction  of  the  project  units. 
New  feasibility  reports  are,  therefore,  now 
required  for  all  units  not  yet  under  construc- 
tion. Thus,  the  committee  believes  that  in 
the  Interest  of  equity  the  Investigations 
prevlotisly  made  with  construction  and  re- 
habilitation funds  should  now  be  made 
nonreimbursable  under  terms  of  this  bill  for 
those  units  now  requiring  reauthorization. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  amended  the 
measure  by  adding,  after  the  word  "projects", 
on  page  1.  line  6:  "Including  units  or  divi- 
sions of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project  re- 
quiring amendatory  authorization  under 
terms  of  PubUc  Law  88-442  (78  Stat.  446) 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  act.." 

After  the  word  "nonreimbursable"  on  line 
10.  the  following  proviso  was  added:  "Pro- 
vided, That,  except  as  provided  In  Item  (1) 
above,  this  act  shall  not  apply  to." 

In  line  11,  the  words  "except  for"  were 
stricken. 

COMMrmSE   RECOMMENDATION 

Since  the  Federal  reclamation  program  re- 
quires the  highest  degree  of  reimbursement, 
it  is  Ironic  that  it  is  the  one  program  In 
which  preauthorization  Investigation  costs 
are  not  considered  a  Federal  contribution. 
In  order  to  eliminate  this  Inequity  and  to 
bring  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  among 
all  Federal  water  resource  development  pro- 
grams, the  committee  strongly  recommends 
the  enactment  of  S.  286.  This  bill  Is  based  in 
very  substantial  part  on  S.  46.  88th  Ckingress, 
also  sponsored  by  Senator  Anderson,  which 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  28,  1963. 


LANDS  IN  TRUST  FOR  THE  PAWNEE 
INDIAN  TRIBE  OF  OKLAHOMA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5910)  to  declare  that  the 
United  States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust 
for  the  Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Okla- 
homa which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, with  amendments,  on  page  1,  line 
7,  after  the  word  "hereby",  strike  out 
"declared  to  be  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  the  benefit  of"  and  insert 
"conveyed  to";  on  page  3,  line  2,  after 
the  word  "Baptist",  strike  out  "Conven- 
tion;" and  insert  "Convention.";  after 
line  2,  strikeout: 

(c)  The  surface  of  20  acres;  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  In  the 
northeast  quarter  section  32  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed in  quitclaim  deed  dated  May  31,  1957, 
recorded  in  book  2,  page  610  of  the  Pawnee 
County,  Oklahoma,  records; 

(d)  The  surface  of  20  acres,  more  or  less, 
but  not  the  minerals  therein,  located  In  the 
southeast  quarter  and  southeast  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  32,  conveyed  to  the 
city  of  Pawnee,  and  more  particularly  de- 
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scribed  In  quitclaim  deed  dated  July  15,  1960, 
recorded  In  book  4,  page  377  of  the  Pawnao 
County,  Oklahoma,  records. 

And,  on  page  3,  after  line  16.  strike 
out: 

Se*;.  2.  If  at  any  time  title  to  the  surface  of 
the  land  referred  to  In  paragraphs  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  1  <rf  this  Act  reverts  to  the 
United  States  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  June  4,  1953  (67  Stot. 
41),  as  amended  (26  U.8.C.  293a),  the  title 
shall  be  held  In  trust  for  the  Pawnee  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma. 

Sec.  3.  The  Indian  Claims  Conunlaslon  Is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Augiist 
13,  1948  (60  Stat.  1060),  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  CommlSBlon. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert : 

Sec.  2.  The  title  of  the  Pawnee  Indian 
Tribe  to  the  land  conveyed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  ahall  be  subject  to  no  exemption  from 
taxation  or  restriction  on  use.  management, 
or  disposition  because  of  Indian  ownership. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  l^  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
831) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
Bs  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  5910,  as  amended,  U  to 
convey  certain  lands  (including  minerals) 
and  the  Improvements  thereon  embraced  In 
the  Pawnee  School  and  Agency  Reserve,  to- 
gether with  certain  cemetery  sltee,  to  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma. 

NZQ} 

In  1892  an  agreement  was  negotiated  with 
the  Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  for  the  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  all  reservation 
lands  In  Oklahoma  which  had  been  set  aside 
for  the  Pawnee  Tribe  by  the  act  of  April  10, 
1076  (19  Stat.  28).  Thereafter,  part  of  the 
reservation  lands  were  allotted  among  the 
members  of  the  tribe  and  approximately  800 
acres  were  reserved  for  school  and  agency 
purposes.  In  addition,  four  lO-acre  cemetery 
sites  were  reaerred  and  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  $1.25  per  acre  for  all  reserva- 
tion lands  remaining  aa  surplus  after  allot- 
ment. This  agreement  was  then  ratified  by 
the  act  of  March  3.  1893  (37  Stat.  612). 

SubaaquenUy  the  United  States  conveyed 
portiona  of  the  reserve  lands  to  the  city  of 
Pawnee  and  the  Home  Mission  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Cksnventlon. 

Two  conflicting  decialona  by  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims  have  cast  a  cloud  on  the  title  to 
the  reaerved  land*  and  raised  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  title  to  these  lands  is  to  be 
held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the 
Pawnee  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  A  decision  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  1920  (56  Ct.  CI.  1)  held 
that  the  lands  reserved  for  school  and  agency 
purposes  continued  as  tribal  property  and 
therefore  the  tribe  was  entitled  to  comp>ensa- 
tlon  for  only  45  acres  of  the  lands  so  reserved. 

Thereafter,  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Claims  up- 
held the  c^>lnlon  of  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission dated  July  14.  1950  (docket  No.  10) 
which  held  that  title  to  the  lands  reserved 
for  school  and  agency  purpoeea  passed  to  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  cession. 


Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  v.  United 
States  (109  F.  Supp.  860) . 

The  former  Tf^'*^"  school  and  the  agency 
office  are  no  longer  used;  however,  the  tribe 
viaji  Its  tribal  community  center  and  meeting 
hall  located  on  the  reserved  lands  and  all 
tribal  activities  and  social  functions  take 
place  there. 

The  reserved  lands  are  no  longer  needed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  school  and 
agency  purposes.  The  tribe  now  xises  the 
lands  under  a  year-to-year  revocable  p)ermit 
from  the  Biureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pursuant 
to  a  plan  of  operation  presented  by  the  Paw- 
nee Tribe.  The  tribe  proposes  to  develop  the 
lands  In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  opera- 
tion; however,  economic  development  Is  pre- 
vented because  of  the  conflicting  annuncia- 
tion as  to  how  title  to  these  lands  is  held. 
Industry  proposals  are  rejected  because  the 
tribe  does  not  have  title  to  the  building  sites 
and  Improvements.  The  tribal  bousing  au- 
thority has  found  that  a  commitment  for 
public  housing  units  is  not  possible  until  the 
tribe  owns  the  housing  sites.  Agricultural  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  the  land  Is 
not  economically  feasible  under  a  year-to- 
year  revocable  permit. 

The  total  present  estimated  value  of  the 
lands  and  Improvements  conveyed  by  the  bill 
Is  about  $300,000. 

The  6.46  acres  of  land  on  which  the  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  Is  located  will  con- 
tinue to  be  used  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Indian  tribes. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  held 
two  hearings  on  HJl.  6910  and  a  companion 
bUl,  S.  1171,  Introduced  by  Senators  Harris 
and  Monroney.  As  a  result  of  the  hearings 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau In  its  report,  the  committee  has  adopted 
language  providing  for  the  outright  convey- 
&Dc«  at  the  subject  lands  and  Improvements 
to  the  Pawnees  rather  than  retaining  the 
land  In  a  trust  status.  The  competency  of  the 
tribe  to  conduct  Ita  own  affairs  has  been 
demonstrated  for  many  years.  The  commit- 
tee is  of  the  opinion  that  these  Indians  can 
bring  about  the  orderly  development  of  the 
property  which  will  result  In  a  subatantlal 
Income  to  the  tribe. 

As  amended,  H.B.  6910  wUl  convey  736 
acree  of  surplus  Federal  property,  together 
with  minerals  ajid  the  buildings  and  other 
Improvements  situated  thereon.  The  bill 
provides  that  the  title  conveyed  to  the  tribe 
shall  not  be  subject  to  any  exemption  from 
taxation  or  restriction  on  use,  management, 
or  disposition  by  reason  of  Its  Indian  owner- 
ship. 

The  committee  has  deleted  subsectiona  (c) 
and  (d)  of  section  1  and  all  of  section  2  of 
the  bill  because  the  acreage  involved  Is  being 
used  by  the  city  of  Pawnee,  Oka.,  for  certain 
public  purfKises,  and  the  pocsiblllty  of  the 
property  reverting  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  then  to  the  tribe,  as  the  bUl  would 
provide,  la  very  remote.  It  Is  the  committee's 
belief  that  If  such  reversion  should  occur. 
Congress  could  make  provision  for  conveying 
those  lands  to  the  Indians  at  that  time. 

The  committee  has  eliminated  the  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  for 
a  possible  setoff  by  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission of  the  value  of  the  property  with 
which  the  bUl  Is  concerned  for  the  reason 
that  the  Pawnees  have  no  claims  pending 
before  the  Commission. 

The  title  of  the  bill  has  been  amended  to 
reflect  the  outright  conveyance  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Pawnees. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  6910  requires  no 
expenditure  of  Federal  funda. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  convey  certain  lands  to  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma." 


CORREGIDOR-BATAAN     MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  3399)  to  amend  secticoi  2  of 
Public  Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termi- 
nation date  for  the  Corregidor-Bataan 
Memorial  CJommlaslon  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  all  authority,  functlona,  and  dutlea 
conferred  upon  the  Oorregldor  Bataan  Me- 
morial Commission  by  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  a  Commlaalon  to  be  known  aa 
the  Corregtdor  Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion", approved  AugiiEt  31.  1963  (67  Stat.  366; 
36  U.S.C.  426),  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Ckjmmlsslon, 
established  under  the  Act  of  March  4,  1923 
(42  SUt.  1509;  36  UJS.C.  121),  and  such  au- 
thority, functions,  and  duties  shaU  be  as- 
sumed by  and  be  the  sole  responsibility  oi 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  CJommiaelon 
from  and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act.  _ 

Sec.  2.  AU  assets,  liablUties,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  personnel  of  the  (Dor- 
regidor  Bataan  Memorial  Commission,  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  Com  mission,  and 
any  unexpended  appropriations,  allocations, 
and  other  funds  avaUable  to  such  OommU- 
alon  (prior  to  Its  expiration),  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority,  functions,  and  du- 
ties transferred  under  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  terminate  upon  completion  of  the 
construction  authorized  by  the  Act  entlUed 
"An  Act  to  create  a  Commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Corregldor  Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion", approved  August  31,  1963  (67  Stat. 
366;  36  U.S.C.  426),  or  on  June  30,  1969, 
whichever  shall  first  occur. 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1923  (42  Stat.  1609;  36  U.S.C. 
121a),  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of  any 
memorial  constructed  under  the  authority 
transferred  by  the  first  aecUon  of  thla  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 

Mr.  MANSnEUD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  832) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PT7BP06X 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  8399.  as  propoeed  to 
be  amended  by  the  committee  amendment. 
Is  to  transfer  the  suthority,  ftinctions,  and 
duties  of  the  Ctorregidor-Bataan  Memorial 
Oomnxlasion  to  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission,  together  with  iU  asseU, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records,  per- 
sonnel, unexpended  aH>roprlatloDa.  and  al- 
locs tlona. 

■ACKOBotrm)  and  commtitke 

BECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commis- 
sion was  established  by  CXmgress  In  1963  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  suitable  memorial 
for  the  Philippine  and  American  soldiers  who 
lost  their  lives  at  Corregldor.  Over  the  years 
the  basic  act  has  been  amended  tor  various 
reasons,  among  others  to  provide  that  the 
memorial  commemorate  all  Philippine  and 
American  citlsens  who  lost  their  Bvee  any- 
where in  the  Pacific  ares  during  World  War 
n.  The  last  amendments  adopted  by  Con- 
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greas  to  tbe  basic  act  were  In  1963  (Public 
Law  240.  88th  Cong.) .  At  that  time  $1,600,000 
was  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
memorial  and  termination  of  the  Commission 
was  set  at  May  6,  1967,  or  completion  of 
Its  work,  whichever  occiured  first.  When  it 
developed  that  construction  of  the  memorial 
would  not  be  completed  before  May  6,  1967, 
legislation  was  Introduced  and  passed  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  of  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memo- 
rial Commission  to  November  6.  1968.  The 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  passed  Hit.  3399 
was  reconsidered  by  the  Senate  on  July  13 
and  tbe  bill  was  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Upon  further  consideration,  the  commit- 
tee, on  November  30.  voted  to  recommend. 
In  lieu  of  an  extension  of  authority  of  the 
Corregidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission,  a 
transfer  of  all  its  authority  and  functions 
to  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion, an  established,  permanent  organization 
among  whose  functions  It  is  to  design,  con- 
struct, and  maintain  American  military 
cemeteries  and  memorials  located  outside  the 
United  States  and  Its  possessions.  Upon  that 
Commission's  recommendation,  the  termina- 
tion date  for  these  authorities  have  been  set 
at  June  30, 1969. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  re%d: 
"An  act  to  transfer  to  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission  all  the 
authority,  fimctions,  and  duties  hereto- 
fore conferred  upon  the  Corregidor 
Bataan  Memorial  Commission." 


SALE  OF  LANDS  BY  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1058)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced  in 
certain  terminated  entries,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  an  amendment  on  page  6, 
after  line  9,  insert  a  new  section,  as 
follows: 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may, 
prior  to  tbe  issuance  of  patent,  vacate  any 
sale  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  If  he  finds 
that  the  land,  or  any  p>ortion  thereof.  In- 
cluded in  tbe  sale  is  needed  for  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.   1058 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
pxupoee  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  word  "entry"  means  or  Includes 

(1)  a  right  to  acquire  title  to  public  lands 
upon  compliance  with  Improvement  require- 
ments which  may  Include,  but  are  not  limited 
to.  irrigation  and  cultivation  of  the  lands; 

(2)  an  application  erroneously  allowed  em- 
bracing withdrawn  lands;  (3)  any  uncan- 
celed allowed  application  even  though  not  In 
good  standing;  or  (4)  any  claim  to  with- 
drawn land  in  Alaska  based  upon  settlement, 
use  or  occupancy,  and  purportedly  Initiated 
imder  the  public  land  laws. 

(b)  The  word  "entryman"  Includes,  In 
addition  to  its  usual  meaning,  qualified  as- 
signees where  the  public  land  law  under 
which  the  entry  was  made  authorizes  the 
leasing  or  assignment  thereof. 

(c)  The  term  "value  added  to  the  land 
by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  in  in- 
terest" meazu  the  Increase  In  market  value 
of  the  land  due  to  work  performed,  or  Im- 
provements made,  by  such  entryman  or  his 
predecessors  in  Interest. 

(d)  The  term  "good  faith"  means  honest 


Intent  and  does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the 
degree  of  compliance  with  statutory  or  reg- 
ulatory requirements.  With  respect  to  with- 
drawn land,  the  term  "good  faith"  also 
means  the  exercise  of  diligent  inquiry  and 
efforts  leading  to  a  reasonable  inference  that 
the  land  was  open  and  available  for  appro- 
priation vmder  the  particular  public  law 
Invoked. 

(e)  The  word  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Sbc.  2.  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
with  reference  to  any  pending  entry  made 
under  the  public  land  laws,  other  than  the 
mining  laws,  whether  made  before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  that — 

(a)  the  entryman  has  In  good  faith  made 
an  attempt  to  comply  with  the  law; 

(b)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
such  entryman  will  be  able  to  comply  with 
the  law  to  the  extent  necessary  to  earn  title 
to  the  entered  land; 

(c)  the  land  is  proper  for  disposition  un- 
der this  Act,  considering  such  factors  as,  but 
not  limited  to,  Federal  program  require- 
ments, sound  land  use  and  conservation 
principles  and  effective  management  of  the 
public  lands;  and 

(d)  In  the  case  of  withdrawn  land,  there 
has  been  demonstrated  by  substantial,  posi- 
tive, and  compelling  evidence  that  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  by  the  claimant  showing 
that  the  land  In  the  entry  was  open  and 
available  for  appropriation  under  the  par- 
ticular public  land  law  invoked; 

the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  sell  at  public 
auction  all  or  part  of  the  land  Included  in 
the  entry  for  not  less  than  its  cxirrent  fair 
market  value.  No  land  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  until  after  termination  of  the  entry  and 
after  reasonable  public  notice.  The  entry- 
man  shaU  have  a  preference  right  to  pxir- 
chase  the  land  by  meeting  the  high  bid 
within  ten  days  after  the  date  of  the  auction, 
or  such  further  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
allow. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  determination  of  fair  mar- 
ket value  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
through  appraisal  which  shall  not  include 
Improvements  which  can  be  removed  with- 
out substantial  damage  to  the  land;  If  the 
Improvements  cannot  be  so  removed  their 
value  shall  be  separately  appraised  and 
added  to  the  appraised  value  of  the  land. 

(b)  If  the  entryman  acquires  tbe  land 
pursuant  to  the  sale,  the  Secretary  shall 
grant  him  a  reduction  In  the  purchase  price 
for  the  value,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
as  of  the  date  of  the  bidding,  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
Interest  If  such  value  was  Included  in  the 
appraised  price  of  the  land. 

(c)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
Secretary  shall  com.pensate  the  entryman 
from  the  purchase  price  for  the  value,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  as  of  the  date 
of  the  bidding,  added  to  the  land  by  the 
entryman  or  his  predecessors  In  Interest  If 
such  value  was  Included  In  the  appraised 
price  of  the  land.  The  determinations  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  and  subsec- 
tion (b)  shaU  be  final  and  not  subject  to 
review. 

(d)  If  a  party  other  than  the  entryman 
acquires  the  land  pursuant  to  the  sale,  the 
entryman,  with  the  consent  of  the  Secretary, 
may  remove  or  sell  to  the  party  acquiring 
the  land  the  Improvements  which  (1)  were 
made  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  in 
Interest;  (2)  can  be  removed  without  sub- 
stantial Injury  to  the  land;  and  (3)  were 
not  Included  In  the  appraised  price  of  the 
land. 

Sec.  4.  Where  the  land  has  been  withdrawn 
In  aid  of  a  function  of  a  Federal  department 
or  agency,  or  of  a  State,  county,  municipality, 
water  district,  or  other  local  subdivision  or 
agency,  the  Secretary  may  dispose  of  such 
land  only  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 


the  governmental  unit  concerned  and  imder 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  such  head  may 
deem  necessary. 

Sec.  5.  Any  patent  Issued  under  this  Act 
shall  contain  a  reservation  to  the  United 
States  of  (a)  any  of  the  following-named 
minerals  for  which  the  land  is  deemed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interica-  to  be  valuable 
or  prospectively  valuable  as  of  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  patent:  coal,  native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock 
(including  oU-lmpregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oU  Is  recoverable  only  by  special 
treatment  after  the  deposit  Is  mined  or 
quarried),  oil,  gas,  oil  shale,  phosphate, 
sodium,  and  potassium,  and  for  lands  In  the 
States  of  Louisiana  and  New  Mexico  sulfur 
also;  and  (b)  the  right  of  the  United  States, 
Its  lessees,  permittees,  or  Ucensees  to  pros- 
pect for,  mine,  and  remove  them  under  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law. 

Sec.  6.  At  least  ninety  days  prior  to  the 
sale  of  any  land  under  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  head  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  political  subdivision  or  other 
instrumentality  of  the  State  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  comprehensive  planning  and  zoning 
In  the  area  within  which  the  land  is  located 
or,  in  the  absence  of  such  political  subdivi- 
sion or  lnstr\unentality,  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  In  order  to  afford  the  appropriate  body 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that  the  con- 
veyance of  the  land,  and  the  provisions 
thereof,  will  be  consonant  with  local  planning 
and  development  needs.  If  no  such  action  is 
taken,  no  disposal  of  the  land  shall  be  made 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  disposal  is  reasonably  con- 
sonant with  State  and  local  land  use  and 
development  needs. 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may, 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  patent,  vacate  any 
sale  held  pursuant  to  this  Act  if  he  finds  that 
the  land,  or  any  portion  thereof.  Included  in 
the  sale  ts  needed  for  Federal  program  re- 
quirements. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  833) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Objective  of  the  biU  is  to  mitigate  hard- 
ship encountered  by  public  land  claimants. 
The  bill  provides  an  equitable  approach  In 
certain  situations  where  the  existing  relief 
laws  would  not  be  ai^llcable.  For  example, 
from  time  to  time  situations  arise  where  en- 
trymen  under  the  homestead  or  other  land 
laws,  lessees  under  the  Small  Tract  Act,  and 
other  persons  In  good  faith  expend  consid- 
erable simxB  of  money  In  making  improve- 
ments on  public  lands,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  fall  to  qualify  for  patent  under  tbe 
law. 

BACKOROinrD 

Under  existing  public  land  practices,  an 
entryman  who  has  placed  valuable  Improve- 
ments on  his  entry  is  permitted  to  remove 
those  improvements  when  the  entry  Is  termi- 
nated. Where  a  person  has  placed  improve- 
ments on  the  public  lands  and  ttie  lands  are 
disposed  of  to  another  party,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  taken  steps  to  assure 
that  the  other  person  acquiring  the  land  will 
reimburse  the  owner  of  the  improvements 
for  the  reasonable  value  thereof  which  are 
left  on  the  land  and  whlcJi  are  of  value  to 
the  person  acquiring  the  land.  However,  an 
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entrym,an  whose  entry  falls  and  who  has  ex- 
pended money  In  disking,  harrowing,  and  so 
forth,  thus  improving  the  land,  is  without 
recourse.  S.  1068  affords  relief  to  him  and  to 
others  who  have  expended  funds  on  entries 
in  vain  efforts  to  acquire  title  thereto. 

PROVISIONS 

The  bill,  S.  1068,  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  sell  at  public  auc- 
tion any  or  all  of  the  land  in  a  terminated 
entry,  made  other  than  under  the  U.S.  mln- 
mg  laws,  where  he  finds  that  (1)  the  entry- 
man  has  made  a  bona  fide  effort  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law  to  earn  patent;  (2) 
there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  he  will 
be  able  to  do  so;  and  (3)  the  land  is  proper 
for  disposal  under  the  bill,  considering  such 
factors  as,  but  not  limited  to,  Federal  pro- 
gram requirements,  sound  land  use  and  con- 
servation principles,  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  public  lands.  Such  sale  ooiild  be 
held  only  after  adequate  public  notice. 

If  tbe  former  entryman  becomes  a  pur- 
chaser, he  would  be  entitled  to  buy  the  land 
at  his  bid  price  less  any  value  added  to  the 
land  by  the  entryman  or  his  predecessors  In 
interest.  The  entryman  would  have  a  pref- 
erence right  to  buy  the  land  by  meeting  the 
high  bid.  Any  patent  Issued  under  the  bill 
would  reserve  to  the  United  States  those 
minerals  which  are  leasable  under  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act,  for  which  the  Secretary 
deemed  the  land  to  be  valuable  or  prospec- 
tively valuable  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of 
the  patent. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  adopted  an  amendment 
recommended  by  the  Interior  Department.  It 
would  take  care  of  a  situation  where  land 
might  be  sold  pursuant  to  the  act,  but  prior 
to  Issuance  of  patent.  Federal  program  re- 
quirements might  be  discovered.  The  au- 
thority to  vacate  such  sale  Is  provided  by  the 
following  new  section : 

Sec.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  to 
the  contrary,  the  Secretary  may,  prior  to  the 
issuance  of  patent,  vacate  any  sale  held  piir- 
suant  to  this  Act  if  he  finds  that  the  land, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  Included  in  the  sale 
Is  needed  for  Federal  program  requirements." 

OOMMITTXE   RKXtMMENDATION 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  favorably  reports  S.  1068,  and 
urges  Its  enactment. 


LEASE  OP  LANDS  FOR  GRAZING 
IN  ALASKA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1059)  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for 
grazing  In  order  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  such  act  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2.  after  line  16,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  All  leases  shall  be  made  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  term  of  fifty-five  years  except 
where  the  Secretary  determines  the  land  may 
be  required  for  other  than  grazing  ptirposes 
prior  to  the  termination  of  such  term;  or 
where  the  applicant  desires  a  shorter  term, 
and  In  such  cases  leases  may  be  made  for  a 
shorter  term. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  lease  may  be  made  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable,  but 
not  to  exceed  fifty-five  years,  taking  Into 
consideration  all  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
the  exercise  of  the  grazing  privileges  con- 
ferred. 

And,  on  page  3.  line  5.  after  the  word 
"may",  strike  out  "renew"  and  insert 
"negotiate  for  renewal  of";  after  line  16 
strike  out: 


Sec.  4.  Such  Act  of  March  4.  1927,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  section  as  follows: 

"SALS  or  LAND 

"Sec.  17.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  land  leased  pursuant  to  this  Act  la  not 
needed  for  Federal  Oovernment  purposes,  he 
may  upon  the  termination  of  such  lease  sell 
such  land  at  public  auction  to  tbe  highest 
bidder  except  that  In  any  case  in  which  the 
lessee  under  such  lease  is  not  such  highest 
bidder  such  lessee  shall  first  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  such  land  for  the 
amount  of  such  bid.  Such  sale  may  be  made 
subject  to  such  conditions  and  reservations 
as  the  Secretary  determines  are  in  the  public 
Interest." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1059 
Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  cusembled.  That  section 
6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  protection,  development,  and  utilization 
of  the  public  lands  In  Alaska  by  establish- 
ing an  adequate  system  for  grazing  livestock 
thereon",  approved  March  4,  1927  (44  Stat. 
1452),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"notice  or  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  ALTERATION  OF 
GRAZING  RIGHTS 

"Sec.  5.  Before  estabUshing  or  altering  a 
district  the  Secretary  shall  publish  once  a 
week  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  weeks  In 
a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
Judicial  division  In  which  the  district  pro- 
posed to  be  established  or  altered  Is  located, 
a  notice  describing  the  boundaries  of  the 
proposed  district  or  the  proposed  alteration, 
announcing  the  date  on  which  be  proposes 
to  establish  such  district  or  make  such  alter- 
ation and  tbe  location  and  date  of  hearings 
required  under  this  section.  No  such  altera- 
tion shall  be  made  until  after  public  hearings 
are  held  with  respect  to  such  alteration  In 
each  such  Judicial  division  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  such  notice." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of 
such  Act  of  March  4, 1027.  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  lease  may  be  made  for  such 
term  as  the  Secretary  deems  reasonable,  but 
not  to  exceed  fifty-five  years,  taking  Into 
consideration  all  factors  that  are  relevant  to 
the  exercise  of  the  grazing  privileges  con- 
ferred." 

(b)  Such  section  7  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  at  tbe  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion as  follows: 

"(d)  Each  lease  shall  provide  that  the 
lessee  may  negotiate  for  renewal  of  such 
lease,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
at  any  time  diiring  the  final  five  years  of 
the  term  of  such  lease." 

Sbc.  3.  SecUon  14  of  such  Act  of  March  4, 
1927,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after 
"Sec.  14"  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end  of 
such  section  a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  take  no  action 
which  wUl  adversely  affect  rights  under  any 
lease  pursuant  to  this  Act  until  notifying 
tbe  holder  of  such  lease  that  such  action 
Is  proposed  and  giving  such  holder  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
834) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Objective  of  the  bill,  S.  1069,  la  to  encour- 
age and  assist  In  the  development  of  the  live- 


stock Industry  In  Alaska.  It  authorizes  a 
longer  term  of  grazing  leases  to  attract  long 
term  financing  up  to  66  yean  In  place  of  20 
years. 

BACKCROTTND 

Alaskan  livestock  ranchers  are  presently 
operating  under  trying  conditions  peciillar  to 
pioneering  a  remote  and  undeveloped  coun- 
try. Although  the  Industry  In  Alaska  dates 
back  to  Russian  colonial  days,  it  has  devel- 
oped very  slowly  becatise  of  expensive  trans- 
portation in  some  areas,  the  lack  of  any 
transportation  in  others,  the  high  coet  of  sup- 
plemental feeding  In  the  winter,  the  remote- 
ness of  location,  the  lack  of  slaughtering  and 
marketing  facilities,  and.  In  some  areas,  the 
losses  to  predators.  However,  since  the  recent 
construction  of  a  slaughterhouse  on  Kodlak 
Island  and  the  improvement  In  transporta- 
tion which  has  occurred  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  State  ferry  system  and  re- 
lated land  carrier  transportation,  ranching  In 
Alaska  Is  becoming  economically  profitable 
and  a  promising  area  for  investment.  Graz- 
ing land  in  the  moist,  grassy  climate  of  tbe 
Aleutian  chain  and  In  the  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  Kenal  Peninsula  represent  a  very 
Important  resource  which  it  Is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Nation  to  develop. 


The  committee  believes  a  longer  term  for 
grazing  leases  is  necessary  to  attract  long 
term  financing.  While  there  are  presently 
only  a  few  livestock  growers  In  Alaska,  some 
Incentive  is  needed  to  begin  operations  and 
for  the  Industry  to  expand.  Longer  term  leases 
woiUd  improve  chances  for  long  term  financ- 
ing and  the  amortization  of  substantial  capi- 
tal Investments. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  amendments  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Interior  to 
make  the  55-year  lease  term  discretionary, 
changing  the  "right"  to  renew  to  the  right 
to  negotiate  for  renewal,  and  eliminating 
section  4,  which  would  have  authorized  tbe 
sale  of  land  leased  imder  the  act  when  no 
longer  needed  for  Federal  purposes. 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
said  It  would  have  no  objection  If  the  bill 
were  amended  as  above,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral recommended  deferring  amending  the 
act  pending  the  report  of  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  The  committee  be- 
lieves encovu-agement  of  the  Alaskan  live- 
stock Industry  to  be  of  greater  priority,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  legislation  now  pending 
In  the  Congress  to  extend  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission  reporting  date,  and 
recommends  that  S.  1059  receive  favorable 
and  early  action. 


SURPAdNG  OP  ACCESS  ROAD  IN 
PUTNAM  COUNTY,  PLA. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1017)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  sur- 
facing one  and  eight-tenths  miles  of  a 
certain  access  road  in  Putnam  County. 
Pla..  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  cm  Armed  Services  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  5.  after  the 
word  "necessary,"  Insert  "presently  esti- 
mated at  $43,000":  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

S.  1017 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Army  is  authorized  to  pay 
Putnam  County,  Florida,  svich  amount  as 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary,  presently 
estimated  at  (43.000,  to  cover  the  cost  of 
hard  surfacing  approximately  one  and  eight- 
tenths  miles  of  access  road  between  State 
Road  19  and  Rodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  lo- 
cated south  of  Palatka,  Florida,  the  construe- 
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tion  of  such  road  having  been  made  neces- 
sary when  the  former  access  road  to  the 
Rodeheaver  Boys'  B&nch  was  permanently 
cut  off  as  the  resiUt  of  the  construction  of 
the  Saint  Johns  lock  of  the  croes-Florlda 
barge  canal,  a  Federal  project  carried  out  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army. 
The  Secretary  ah&ll  not  pay  any  of  the  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  such  county  In  connec- 
tion with  the  subg^ding  of  such  access  road. 
Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  835),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXTRPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1017  Is  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  pay  Putnam 
County.  Fla.,  the  cost  of  the  hard  surfacing 
approximately  1.8  miles  of  access  roads  be- 
tween State  Boad  19  and  Rodeheaver  Boys' 
Ranch  located  south  of  Palatka,  Fla. 

The  construction  of  the  new  access  road 
was  made  necessary  because  the  former  ac- 
cess road  to  the  Rodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  will 
be  permanently  cut  off  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Johns  lock  of  the  Cross- 
Florida  Barge  Canal. 

CENKSAL   STATEMENT 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  was  author- 
ized by  PubUc  Law  675,  77th  Congress,  and 
provides  for  construction  of  a  high-level  lock 
barge  canal  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to  the 
Oulf  of  Mexico.  The  {uroject  wUl  have  a 
depth  of  12  feet  and  a  minimum  bottom 
width  of  150  feet  with  five  locks,  each  84-feet 
wide  and  000-feet  long,  two  earth  dams,  and 
necessary  highway  and  railroad  crossings. 
Length  of  the  project  Is  about  107  miles,  ex- 
tending from  the  St.  Johns  River  at  Palatka 
to  deep  water  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
Tankeetown.  Construction  of  the  project  was 
initiated  in  1064. 

The  Rodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  Is  a  privately 
endowed  institution  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  caring  for  destitute  homeless  boys.  It 
Is  operated  by  a  board  of  directors  of  30  men, 
10  of  whom  are  elected  each  year  for  a  3-year 
term.  The  ranch  was  founded  In  1951  by  the 
late  Homer  Rodeheaver,  a  Methodist  evangel- 
ical singer.  He  donated  800  acres  of  land  on 
the  St.  Johns  River,  10  miles  south  of  Palatka 
for  the  location  and  home  for  the  boys'  ranch. 
The  capacity  of  the  ranch  is  40  boys  and  since 
It  was  foiinded,  boys  from  21  States  have 
been  admitted  to  the  home. 

Access  to  the  Rodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  is 
presently  by  means  of  a  county  road  which 
passes  over  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Johns  lock  site.  The 
land  on  which  the  road  Is  situated  was  origi- 
nally owned  by  the  Canal  Authority  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  the  local  sponsoring  interest 
for  the  canal  project.  This  land  has  now  been 
deeded  to  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
canal  authority  for  construction  of  the  St. 
Johns  lock  of  the  canal. 

At  the  time  the  road  was  constructed  by 
Putnam  County  It  obtained  a  revocable  ease- 
ment from  the  canal  authority  to  cross  the 
land  owned  by  that  agency.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Interest  held  by  the  county. 
It  bad  no  compensable  property  Interest 
which  would  entitle  it  to  compensation  for 
lU  loss  of  the  road,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  able  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding a  substitute  road  as  part  of  its  legal 
obligaUon  to  provide  substitute  facUlUes. 

In  order  to  assist  the  county  in  providing 
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access  to  the  Rodeheaver  Boys'  Ranch  the 
Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of  Florida 
granted  an  easement  to  the  county  for  a  re- 
located road.  This  easement  parallels  the 
canal  allnement  along  Its  south  bank,  ex- 
tending a  distance  of  about  lA  miles  from 
State  road  No.  19  to  its  Intersection  with  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  original  access  road. 
TTie  Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  available 
spoil  material  from  the  canal  excavation  for 
construction  of  a  road  embanknient.  This 
embankment  has  been  completed,  but  re- 
mains unpaved. 

ESTIMATES      COST     TO     THE     VNTTEO     STATES     IF 
LEGISLATION    IS    ENACTED 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  result 
In  a  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of  an 
estimated  $43,000. 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     INTERNA- 
TIONAL CLAIMS  SETTLEMENT  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  9063 >  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Ameri- 
can nationals,  and  for  other  purposes 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  22,  after 
"(1)"  strike  out  "If"  and  insert  "if";  on 
page  3,  line  5,  after  the  word  "estates" 
strike  out  the  period;  on  page  5,  after 
line  14,  insert: 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  receive  and  de- 
termine, or  redetermine  as  the  case  may  be. 
In  accordance  wlt^  applicable  substantive 
law.  Including  international  law,  the  validity 
and  amounts  of  claims  owned  by  persons  who 
were  nationals  of  the  United  States  on  Aug- 
ust 9,  1955,  which  arose  out  of  the  war  In 
which  Italy  was  engaged  from  June  10,  1940, 
to  September  15,  1947,  and  with  respect  to 
whlcii  provision  was  not  made  In  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Italy :  Provided,  That  no  awards 
shall  be  made  to  persons  who  have  received 
compensation  In  any  amount  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948,  as 
aoiended,  or  to  persoiw  whose  claims  have 
been  denied  by  the  Commission  for  reasons 
other  than  that  they  were  not  filed  within 
the  time  prescribed  by  section  306. 

On  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line  5, 
strike  out  "(b) "  and  Insert  "(c) ";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  18,  strike  out  "(c) "  and 
insert  "(d) ";  In  line  22,  after  the  word 
"under"  strike  out  "subsection"  and  in- 
sert "subsections"  and  in  the  same  line, 
after  "(b)"  insert  "and  (c)";  on  page  7. 
at  the  beginning  of  line  3,  strike  out 
"(d)"  and  insert  "(e)";  In  line  4.  after 
the  word  "to",  strike  out  "subsection" 
and  insert  "subsections";  and  in  the  same 
Une,  after  "(b)",  insert  "and  (c)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  10,  strike  out  "(e)" 
and  Insert  "(f)";  In  line  12.  after  the 
word  "and",  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(e) ";  on  page  8.  line  25,  strike  out  "sub- 
section" and  insert  "subsections"  and  in 
the  same  after  "(b)".  Insert  "and  (c)"; 
on  page  9,  after  the  word  "and",  strike 
out  "subsection"  and  Insert  "subsec- 
tions"; and  in  line  6,  after  "(b)".  Insert 
"and  (c)". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  836) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MAIN    PURPOSE    OF    BILL 

H.B.  9063  Is  slmUar  to  certain  provisions 
In  more  comprehensive  bills  requested  by 
the  administration  and  passed  by  the  Senate 
during  previous  Congresses.  Its  main  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  received  under  the  terms  of  claims  set- 
tlement agreements  concluded  with  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Bulgaria,  Rumania,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  to  reopen  the  Italian  claims 
program  In  order  to  pay  claims  of  American 
nationals  not  previously  compensable.  In 
addition,  the  bill  contains  several  house- 
keeping provisions  which  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  feels  are  desirable 
on  the  basis  of  past  experience. 

BACKCROVNO   Or   CLAIMS   PBOCRAMS  COVERED   BT 
H.R.    9063 

Set  forth  below  are  statistics  and  back- 
ground   Information    regarding    the    various 
claims  programs  covered  by  the  pending  bill. 
1.  Yugoslav  claims  program 

Statutory  authority:  Title  I  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(Public  Law  81-455,  approved  March  10, 
1950). 

Type  of  claims:  Nationalization  or  other 
taking. 

Dates  of  taking  or  loss:    1939  to  1948. 

Filing  period:  June  30  to  December  30, 1951. 

Number  of  claims :  1,556. 

Amount  asserted:  $149,344,249.70. 

Number  of  awards:  876. 

Amount  of  awards:  (18,817,904.89. 

Amount  of  fund:  $17,000,000. 

Amount  paid  on  awards:  Approximately  91 
percent. 

Program  completed:  December  31,  1954. 

Background. — Historically,  the  first  post- 
World  War  n  lump-sum  claims  settlement 
agreement  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
was  that  with  Yugoslavia  which  was  signed 
on  July  19,  1948.  Under  Its  terms,  Yugoslavia 
agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  $17  million 
as  fuU  settlement  and  discharge  of  all  claims 
of  U.S.  nationals  "on  account  of  the  na- 
tionalization and  other  *^fc<Tig  by  Yugo- 
slavia of  property  and  of  rights  and  Inter- 
ests in  and  with  respect  to  property,"  which 
occtirred  between  September  1.  1939.  and  the 
date  of  the  agreement.  In  return  the  United 
States  agreed  to  release  approximately  $47 
million  In  blocked  assets  (including  $42  mil- 
lion in  gold  biUllon)  being  held  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  agree- 
ment also  defined  "nationals"  and  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  by  the 
United  States  to  adjudicate  claims  (Interna- 
tional CHalms  Commission).  Yugoslavia  was 
allowed  to  file  briefs  as  amicus  curiae,  and 
the  determinations  of  the  adjudicating 
agency  with  respect  to  the  validity  and  the 
amounts  of  claims  were  to  be  "final  and 
binding."  The  funds  were  to  be  distributed 
in  accordance  with  methods  adopted  by  the 
United  States,  and  if  any  excess  remained  It 
was  to  be  returned  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  Commission  completed  the  processing 
of  claims  under  this  program  on  December  31, 
1954.  However,  the  actual  distribution  of 
awards  by  the  Treasury  Department  was  held 
in  abeyance  because  of  Utlgatlon  until  March 
31,  1956,  when  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
(District  of  Columbia)  held  that  the  Com- 
mission's decisions  on  the  validity  and 
amounts  of  claims  were  final  and  conclusive 
and  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Another  claims  agreement  with  Yugoslavia 
was  signed  on  November  5,  1964.  (See  appen- 
dix.) The  claims  covered  by  the  agreement 
arose  out  of  nationalization  and  other  tak- 
ing by  Yugoslavia  of  property  of  American 
nationals  subsequent  to  July  19,  1948.  the 


date  of  the  first  claims  agreement  with  Yugo- 
slavia. Pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  1964 
agreement.  Yugoslavia  is  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$3,500,000  in  five  annual  InstaUments  of 
$700,000  each,  beginning  on  January  1,  1066. 
Thus  for,  $1,400,000  has  been  received. 

At  the  time  the  1964  agreement  was  signed 
there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  In  which 
Yugoslavia  Indicated  it  Intended  to  compen- 
sate persons  who  were  not  U.S.  nationals 
when  their  property  was  taken.  It  is  under- 
stood that  these  individuals  will  be  required 
to  file  their  claims  with  the  local  government 
In  Yugoslavia  where  their  property  was  lo- 
cated at  the  time  it  was  nationalized  or  other- 
wise taken. 

2.  Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  Claims  Programs 
Background. — Pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  Executive  Order  8389,  issued  on 
AprU  10,  1940,  the  United  States  blocked  the 
assets  of  the  Governments  and  nationals  of 
Rumania  (on  October  1,  1940)  and  Bulgaria 
(on  March  4,  1941).  After  World  War  n,  in 
the  peace  treaties  of  February  10,  1947,  these 
Governments  undertook  to  restore  American- 
owned  property  in  their  respective  countries 
or  else  provide  compensation  to  the  extent  of 
two-thirds  of  the  war  damage  suffered  by 
such  pa-operty.  These  undertakings  were  not 
honored;  nor  were  American  owners  compen- 
sated for  property  which  was  nationalized  or 
otherwise  taken  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaties. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaties,  it 
was  provided  that  assets  in  the  United  States 
belonging  to  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  or  their 
nationals  might  be  seized  and  liquidated  and 
the  proceeds  used   to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
American    citizens    against    those    Govern- 
ments. Accordingly,  title  H  of  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949   (ap- 
proved Aug.  9,  1955)  was  enacted  to  authorize 
the  vesting  of  assets  in  the  United  States 
owned  by  Bulgaria  and  Rumania  and  their 
nationals,  other  than  natural  persons.  The 
exclusion  of  the  latter  category  follows  the 
American    principle    that    the    property    of 
private  individuals  should  not  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  debts  arising  out  of  acts  of 
foreign  governments.  However,  the  proceeds 
from   the   liquidation   of  the  other  vested 
assets  were  transferred  to  special  funds  in 
the  Treasury  and  used  to  pay  compensation 
to  qualified  American  claimants  against  the 
Governments  of  Bulgaria  and  Rimianla. 

■ntle  m  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1949,  also  approved  on  August 
9,  1966.  contelns  certain  administrative  and 
general  provisions  relating  to  the  Bulgarian 
and  Rumanian  claims  programs.  Additional 
information  regarding  these  programs,  both 
of  which  were  completed  on  August  9  1969 
Is  set  forth  below. 

BULGARIA 

Statutory  authority:  "ntle  in  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(PubUc  Law  89-285,  approved  August  9, 
1955). 

Typo  of  claims:  Nationalization  and  war 
damage. 

Dates  of  taking  or  loss:  War  damage  1939- 
45;  naUonalizatlon,  1945-65. 

Filing  period:  September  30,  1956,  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1966. 

Number  of  claims:  391. 

Amount   asserted:    $25,455,927. 

Number  of  awards:  217. 

Amount  of  awards:  Principal,  $4.684  187- 
Interest,  $1,887,638.  »^.««,ioi. 

Amount  of  fund:   $2,613,326. 

Amount  paid  on  awards:  Approximately 
50  percent.  ' 

Program  completed:  August  9,  1959. 

On  July  2,  1963,  the  United  States  entered 
Into  an  agreement  whereby  Bulgaria  agreed 
to  pay  an  additional  $400,000  (which  was  paid 
m  two  equal  Installments  of  $200,000  each 
on  July  1.  1964,  and  July  1,  1966)  as  final 
settlement  of  total  U.8.  claims  against  the 
Government  of  Bulgaria. 


BtnCAIOA 

Statutory  authority:  lltle  in  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  (Pub- 
lic Law  84-285,  approved  Aug.  9,  1956) . 

Type  of  claims:  Nationalization  and  war 
damage. 

Dates  of  taking  or  loss:  War  damage,  193S- 
45;  nationalization,  1946-66. 

Filing  period:  September  30,  1966,  to  Oc- 
tober 1,  1966. 

Number  of  claims:   1,073. 

Amount  asserted:   $259,742,036. 

Number  of  awards:   498. 

Amount  of  awards:  Principal,  $60,011,348; 
interest,  $24,717,943. 

Amount  of  fund:  $20,057,346. 

Amount  paid  on  awards :  Approximately  30 
percent. 

Program  completed:  August  9,  1969. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  agreement  dated 
March  30,  1960,  Rumania  agreed  to  pay  the 
United  States  an  additional  $2.6  million  (pay- 
able In  five  Installments  of  $600,0<X)  each 
beginning  July  1,  1960)  as  final  settlement 
of  total  claims  against  Rumania.  All  of  the 
money  due  pursuant  to  this  agreement  has 
been  received  by  the  UjB.  Treasury. 

3.  Italian  claims  program 

SUtutory  authority:  Title  m  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  1949  (PubUc 
Law  84-285,  approved  Aug.  9,  1955,  and  Public 
Law  85-604,  approved  Aug.  8,  1958). 

Type  of  claims :  War  damage. 

Date  of  loss:  1939  to  1947. 

PlUng  period:  September  30,  1956,  to  Oc- 
tober 1, 1956. 

Number  of  claims:  2,246. 

Amount  asserted:  $27,412,986. 

Number  of  awards :  482. 

Amount  of  awards:  Principal,  $2,730,146; 
interest,  $929,165. 

Amount  of  fund :  $6,000,000. 

Amount  paid  on  awards:  100  percent. 

Program  completed:  May  31, 1960. 

Background.— The  Italian  claims  fund 
consisted  of  $5  million  which  was  paid  to 
the  United  States  by  Italy  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Lombardo  Agreement 
of  August  14,  1947.  This  agreement  resulted 
from  negotiation  for  the  return  of  approxi- 
mately $60  mlUlon  of  Italian  assets  which 
had  been  vested  or  blocked  by  the  United 
States  during  World  War  Et. 

The  purpose  of  the  money  In  the  ItaUan 
claims  fund  was,  in  general,  to  compensate 
claimants  for  losses  relating  to  property  lo- 
cated outside  of  Italy  and  attributable  to 
Italian  military  action  (e.g.,  losses  on  the 
high  seas.  In  Greece,  Yugoslavia,  and  other 
areas  In  which  Italy  engaged  In  mUltary  ac- 
tion) ,  and  certain  personal  injury  and  simi- 
lar nonproperty  losses  which  arose  in  Italy. 
Claims  for  losses  relating  to  property  located 
in  Italy  itself  were  provided  for  in  the  Italian 
Peace  Treaty  of  September  15,  1947. 

The  money  in  the  Italian  claims  fund  was 
sufficient  to  pay  all  eligible  claimants  100 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  after  the  program 
was  completed  on  May  31,  1960,  there  re- 
mained an  unobligated  balance  of  $1,088,- 
623.53.  Since  the  Lombardo  Agreement  did 
not  contain  a  reverter  clause,  this  balance 
was  retained  by  the  United  States,  and,  ordl- 
narUy,  would  be  deposited  In  the  mlsceUane- 
ous  receipts  account  of  the  Treasury.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  9063,  however, 
the  Italian  claims  program  will  be  reopened 
and  extended  to  cover  certain  claims  not 
previously  compensable,  and  any  balance  re- 
maining wlU  be  transferred  to  the  War 
Claims  Fund  established  by  the  War  Cnalnu 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended. 

rule  of  law  rsoaroino  klioibiurt  of 
clahcamts 
In  adjudicating  claims  under  the  abov« 
program,  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  Is  directed  to  apply,  with  respect 
to  claims  under  tlUe  I,  the  "provisions  of  the 
applicable  claims  agreement"  and  the  "ap- 
plicable principles  of  International  law.  Jus- 


tice, and  equity,"  and  with  respect  to  claims 
\inder  titles  HI  and  IV,  "appUcable  substan- 
tive law.  Including  international  law."  In  this 
connection,  one  of  the  principles  adopted  by 
the  Commission  deals  with  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements of  a  natural  person  to  file  a  v&Ud 
claim  against  another  government.  The  Com- 
mission has  adhered  to  the  familiar  nile  of 
International  law  that,  in  order  to  b«  eligible 
to  receive  an  award  under  the  programs  over 
which  it  has  Jurisdiction  the  claimant  m\ist 
show  that  his  claim  was  owned  by  a  national 
or  nationals  of  the  United  States  (not  neces- 
sarily the  same  national  or  nationals)  from 
the  time  It  arose  until  the  date  of  filing  with 
the  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  principle  was 
consistently  followed  by  the  (Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  reporting  legislation 
establishing  the  claims  funds  mentioned 
above.  The  only  time  the  oommlttee  deviated 
from  this  principle  was  In  1958,  when  it  ap- 
proved an  amendment  relating  to  the  Italian 
claims  fund.  The  Justification  for  m airing  an 
exception  in  that  case  is  explained  In  the 
following  excerpts  frcm  the  committee  re- 
port (S.  Rept.  No.  1794,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) : 

"The  oommlttee  has  added  a  new  section  to 
S.  3557  which  has  the  effect  of  modifying 
section  304  of  the  International  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  as  regards  claimants  against  the 
Italian  Claims  Fund.  As  the  committee  has 
already  noted,  the  existing  i»-actlce  in  claims 
legislation,  and  one  which  the  committee 
endorses,  limits  claims  to  those  based  upon 
American  ownership  of  a  property  at  the  time 
of  loss  and  continuously  thereafter  until  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  claim.  This  practice 
Is  essential  If  those  who  clearly  have  first 
claim,  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, to  the  limited  funds  available  are  to 
be  compensated  for  their  losses.  Further,  it 
should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
claims  of  Americans  who  became  citizens 
after  their  loss  occurred  usually  are  still  vaUd 
against  the  responsible  foreign  government. 

"However,  a  special  situation  has  arisen 
as  regards  the  Italian  Claims  Poinds.  In  this 
Instance,  under  the  Lombardo  Agreement  the 
Italian  Government  made  a  lump-simi  set- 
tlement with  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  outstanding  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens. It  now  appears  that  the  Italian  fund 
will  be  more  than  adequate  to  reimburse  all 
claimants  100  cents  on  the  dollar  for  losses 
of  property  which  was  American-owned  at 
the  time  of  loss  and  continuously  thereafter. 

"At  the  same  time,  however,  there  are 
some  Americans  who  were  not  citizens  at 
the  time  of  loss  of  their  property,  and,  hence, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  practice  are 
not  eligible  to  file  valid  claims  against 
the  Italian  Claims  Fund.  But  these  citizens 
are  also  estopped  from  pressing  their  claims 
against  Italy  because  of  the  terms  of  the 
Lombardo  Agreement.  They  are.  In  short, 
left  at  the  present  time  wlthoot  legal 
remedy. 

"In  these  clrctunstances,  the  committee 
has  made  provision  for  their  claims  to  be 
considered  as  against  the  Italian  Claims 
Fund,  only,  however,  if  after  all  valid  claim- 
ants against  Italy  who  were  citizens  at  the 
time  of  loss  have  been  fully  reimbursed, 
some  money  remains  In  this  fund.  There  Is 
no  cost  involved  in  this  procedure  to  the 
United  States.  Nor  does  the  procedure  do 
violence  to  the  priority  of  right  which  as  a 
matter  of  general  practice  shoiUd  be  main- 
tained for  those  who  were  citizens  at  the 
time  of  loss." 

COMMrTTKX  ACTION  AND  RXCOMJCCNDATIOir 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
sidered HJt.  9063  in  executive  session  on 
November  30,  1967,  and  ordered  it  reported 
favorably  with  amendments.  At  that  time, 
the  committee  received  testimony  In  support 
of  the  bill  from  Mr.  Edward  D.  Re,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Oc«n- 
mission.  His  statement  la  reproduced  in  the 
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appendix  to  tills  report.  In  thla  oooneetion. 
howeTer,  the  oonunlttee  wlshee  to  point  out 
tb&t  a  pubUe  bearing  on  a  stmllar  bUl  (S. 
1935)  WM  held  during  the  89th  Oongreee  (on 
Atigust  6.  IMS). 

The  main  committee  amendment  restores 
one  proTlslon  of  H.R.  »0«S  which  was  pro- 
poeed  by  the  administration  but  rejected 
by  the  House.  Tttat  provision  would  re<i\itre 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Conunlaelon 
to  receive  and  determine  the  validity  and 
simounta  of  claims  of  persons  who  were 
American  nationals  on  August  9,  1955 
(which  arose  out  of  the  war  with  Italy  from 
June  10.  1940,  to  September  15,  1947),  and 
with  respect  to  which  provision  was  not 
made  In  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Italy. 

The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  simple — It 
would  po-mlt  certain  Individuals  who  failed 
to  file  their  claims  during  the  periods  speci- 
fied to  do  so  after  H.R.  9063  becomes  law.  It 
does  not,  however,  have  the  effect  of  creat- 
ing a  new  class  of  claimants  or  extending 
further  the  eUglblllty  requirements  which 
are  prescribed  by  International  law. 

As  was  pointed  out  previously,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Yugoslavia  has  already  made 
pa3rments  amounting  to  $1,400,000  pursuant 
to  the  terms  of  a  claims  settlement  agree- 
ment signed  on  November  5,  1964.  In  addi- 
tion, under  the  term?  of  claims  settlement 
agreements  concluded  with  Bulgaria  (on 
July  2,  1963)  and  Rumania  (on  March  30, 
1960),  those  countries  have  completed  pay- 
ments in  the  amounts  of  $400,000  and  $2.- 
500,000,  respectively.  HM.  9063  wUl  permit 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
to  proceed  with  the  orderly  administration 
of  these  programs  at  no  cost  to  the  tJ.S. 
Government,  since  provision  Is  made  for  a 
6-percent  deduction  from  each  claims  fund 
to  cover  administrative  costs.  It  Is  recom- 
mended, therefore,  that  the  Senate  approve 
It  without  delay. 


KINGS  RIVER  WATER  ASSOCIATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2402)  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and 
others  from  excess  payments  for  the 
years  1954  and  1955  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the  word  "In- 
terior", strike  out  "is  authorized  to"  and 
insert  "shall";  on  page  2,  line  1,  after 
the  word  "amount",  strike  out  "not  to 
exceed  $1,098,579.92"  and  insert  "of 
$1,098,597.92";  and  at  the  beginning  of 
line  5,  insert  "Such  amount  shall  be 
credited  to  the  total  repayment  obliga- 
tion and  not  to  the  annual  installments 
thereof";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
s.  2402 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  credit  out- 
standing obligations  of  all  munbers  of  the 
Klng;s  River  Water  Association  incurred  pur- 
suant to  the  master  agreement  among  the 
members  and  the  association  and  the  United 
States  dated  December  30,  1963,  and  the  Alta 
Irrigation  District,  Consolidated  Irrigation 
DUtrlct.  Fresno  Irrigation  District,  Kings 
River  Water  DUtrict  and  Tulare  Lake  Canal 
Company  pursuant  to  agreements  dated  De- 
cember 23,  1963,  In  a  total  amount  of  $1,008,- 
597.92  representing  excess  payments  over 
their  share  of  the  operation  and  maintenance 
charges  of  Pine  Flat  Reservoir,  Kings  River, 
California,  during  the  years  1954  and  1956. 
Such  amount  shall  be  credited  to  the  total 
repayment  obligation  and  not  to  the  annual 
Installments  thereof. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  nnObtg,  wu  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSF7ELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  r^wrt 
(No.  837) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I'UBPOsx  or  BIU. 

Purpose  of  S.  2402  is  to  give  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  authority  to  do  equity  to  a 
group  of  cltiaens  who  were  overcharged  for 
water  conservation  storage.  The  Secretary, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
asserts  that  he  does  not  have  such  authority 
under  existing  law. 

SpeciflcaUy,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
to  credit  outstanding  obligations  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Kings  River  Water  Association 
Incurred  pursuant  to  the  master  agreement 
among  the  members  and  the  association 
and  the  United  States  dated  December  30, 
1963.  and  the  Alta  Irrigation  District,  Con- 
solidated Irrigation  District,  Fresno  Irriga- 
tion Dlstilct,  Kings  River  Water  District, 
and  Tulare  Lake  Canal  Co.  pursuant  to 
agreements  dated  December  23,  1968,  In  a 
total  amount  of  $1,008,667.92,  representing 
excess  payments  over  their  share  of  the 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  of  Pine 
Flat  Reservoir,  Kings  River,  Calif.,  during 
the   years   1954   and   1955. 

BACKGROUND     OT    PaOPOSED     LEGISLATION 

The  Pine  Flat  project  was  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  House  Docu- 
ment 630.  76th  Congress,  third  session,  and 
the  repayment  obligations  for  conservation 
storage  use  was  directed  to  be  determined 
between  the  War  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  and  the  local  organizations 
(Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  sec.  10,  Public 
Law  534.  78th  Cong.,  second  Sees.;  58  Stat. 
887). 

Later,  In  House  Document  136,  80th  Con- 
gress, first  session  (the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  made  In  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  War  Department  ClvU  Ap- 
propriations Act  of  1947),  the  final  rec- 
ommendation, which  was  concurred  In  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  that  the  cost 
to  irrigation  should  be  set  at  an  amoiint 
"not  to  exceed  $14,250,000."  The  members  of 
the  Kings  River  Water  Association,  the  "local 
organizations"  referred  to  In  section  10  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  subsequently 
agreed  to  the  total  repiayment  obligation  in 
tliat  maxlmiun  sum. 

An  Interim  storage  use  contract  was  en- 
tered Into  on  February  4,  1954,  between  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  association. 
The  interim  contract  provided  for  the  storage 
and  release  of  water  at  an  arbitrary  rate  of 
$1.50  per  acre-foot  of  water  during  the  1953- 
54  runoff  season  and  by  Its  terms  expired  on 
December  31.  1954.  Since  a  permanent  repay- 
ment contract  had  not  yet  been  executed, 
the  term  of  the  Interim  use  contract  was  ex- 
tended on  December  31,  1954,  for  another 
year.  The  amount  of  $1,098,597.92  represents 
payments  made  by  the  district  during  1954 
and  1955  which  were  In  excess  of  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  for  those  years. 

The  interim  contracts  for  1956  and  later 
years  contained  a  provision  for  a  credit  of 
excess  payments  for  thoee  years  against  the 
repayment  obligation  of  Kings  River  In  the 
event  of  execution  of  a  final  contract.  Since 
at  least  June  1955,  the  Kings  River  Water 
Association  has  asserted  vigorously  that  It 
should  receive  credit  for  the  1954-55  excess 
payments  as  well. 

Permanent  contracts  were  entered  Into  In 
December  1963.  Whatever  rights  Kings  River 
had  relative  to  the  1954-55  payments  were 
preserved  by  provisions  Included  In  the  per- 
manent contracts   which   contain   the   lan- 


guage: "but  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  deemed  or  construed  to  prejudice  any 
right  or  rights  of  the  contractor  and  other 
members  of  the  Kings  River  Water  Associa- 
tion, or  of  B&ld  Kings  River  Water  Associa- 
tion, or  of  the  Kings  River  Conservation  Dis- 
trict, and  the  right  Is  reserved  to  seek  credit 
for  payments  made  to  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  said  contract  No.  14-O6-200-236S 
and  amendments  thereto,  during  the  years 
1954  and  1955,  through  and  by  means  of  an 
appropriate  act  of  Congress,  or  In  any  other 
manner." 

CONSBVATION   8TORAGX  CONTRACTS  AUTHORIZIO 

The  conunlttee  believes  that  section  10  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  Is  applicable 
with  respect  to  the  issue.  The  section  pro- 
vides: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  make  ar- 
rangements for  payment  to  the  United  States 
by  the  State  or  other  responsible  agency, 
either  In  lump  sum  or  annual  Installments, 
for  conservation  storage  when  used." 

Pursuant  to  directives  contained  In  the 
War  Department  Civil  Appropriations  Act 
of  1947,  the  total  repayment  obligation  on 
Kings  River  was  fixed  at  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $14,250,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  not  "delivering  water"  and.  In  fact, 
did  not  even  have  a  pwoject.  The  Kings  River 
people  owned  the  water  and  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers constructed  and  operated  dam  and 
reservoir.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  merely  the  contracting  agency  for  the 
United  States;  and  the  Interim  contract  was 
not  for  the  sale  or  delivery  of  water,  but  In- 
stead was  for  the  use  of  conservation  storage 
space.  Regardless  of  whether  reclamation 
law  doea  apply  to  Kings  River — an  Issue  on 
which  the  committee  Is  taking  no  position  at 
this  time — the  authority  to  contract  Is  spe- 
cifically derived  from  section  10  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944,  and  the  Interim  con- 
tract was  merely  a  part  of  the  contract 
arrangements  whereby  the  United  States 
would  ultimately  recover  the  repayment  ob- 
ligation which  previously  had  been  fixed 
pursuant  to  congressional  directive. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  deter- 
mined that  there  is  no  authority  of  law 
which  permits  him  to  give  credit  for  the  years 
1954  and  1955  for  payments  In  excess  of 
actual  operation  and  maintenance  costs.  The 
record  shows  clearly  that  prior  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Interim  contracts  In  question,  the 
Department  of  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  had  agreed  that  the  Ir- 
rigation allocation  chargeable  to  the  water 
users  should  not  exceed  $14,250,000.  Without 
the  credit  provided  for  In  this  bill,  the  water 
xisers  would  be  required  to  repay  not  the 
agreed  sum  of  $14,250,000  but  an  amo\mt  of 
$15,348,597.92.  This  was  not  contemplated  by 
either  the  Government  or  the  water  users 
and  woiild  be  an  unjust  enrichment  to  the 
United  States. 

By  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  will  be  directed  to  make  the 
credits  which  equity  demands.  There  will 
be  no  expenditure  of  Government  fxinds  nor 
a  refund  to  the  water  users  but  merely  a 
credit  on  the  boolcs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  so  that  with  the  eventual  pay- 
ment of  the  repayment  obligation,  there 
will  not  be  an  overpayment  by  the  several 
water  districts  of  the  Kings  River  Water 
Association. 

THE     OOMMrrTEE     AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  adopted  the  amendments 
to  S.  2402  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  They  are  explained  In 
the  text  of  Interior's  report,  which  Is  set 
forth  in  full  below. 

COST 

As  stated  above,  no  appropriation  of  Fed- 
eral funds  Is  authorized  nor  contemplated 
by  S.  2402.  There  will  not  even  be  a  refund 
of  the  13-ye«Lr-old  overcharges.  Rather,  the 
adjustment  will  be  made  by  bookkeeping 
credits. 
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INDUSTEUAL    SAFETy   IN   THE 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  11638)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Act  of  September  9,  1918,  relating  to  In- 
dustrial safety  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
after  line  6,  strike  out : 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-436)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ":  Provid. 
ed,  however.  That  the  Board"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  Any  decision  of 
the  Board  denying  a  variation  from  any  such 
rule  or  regulation  may  be  made  only  after 
the  Board  has  afforded  the  employer  request- 
ing such  variation  a  reasonable  opportunity 
for  a  public  hearing.  Such  decision  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  under  section  11-742  of 
title  11  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
The  Board". 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert: 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-436)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Board  may,  upon  written  application  of  any 
employer  affected  by  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, permit  variations  from  any  provisions 
thereof  If  It  shaU  find  that  the  application 
of  such  provision  would  result  in  unnecessary 
hardship  or  practical  difficulty,  and  notwith- 
standing such  variance  that  the  protection 
afforded  by  such  rule  or  regulation  will  be 
provided.  The  Board  may  grant  a  hearing 
open  to  the  public  on  such  application  upon 
request  of  the  applicant  or  other  interested 
party  or  parties,  or  on  Its  own  Initiative.  The 
Board's  decision  thereon  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  upon  petition  of  the  applicant  or 
other  affected  party  or  parties.  The  Board 
shall  keep  a  properly  Indexed  record  of  all 
variations  permitted  from  any  rule  or  regu- 
lation which  shall  be  open  to  publio 
Inspection." 

On  page  3,  line  15,  after  the  word 
"days.".  Insert  "No  forfeiture  of  collateral 
shall  be  permitted  in  any  case  involving 
a  death  at  a  place  of  employment  or  the 
loss  of  any  member  of  the  body,  including 
loss  of  eyesight,  or  an  injury  which  pre- 
vents an  employee  from  pursuing  his  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  at  least  five 
days.";  and  on  page  4,  after  line  6.  strike 
out: 

(11)  decisions  of  the  Mlnlmiim  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  made  under  section 
36—436  denying  a  request  for  a  variation  from 
a  rule  or  regulation  of  that  Board. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  Insert : 

(11)  decUlons  of  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  pursuant  to  section 
36-436. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  838) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
asfcdlows: 

FUBFOSX   or  THE   BOA. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  11638  la  to  provide 
for  a  mon  general  application  of  the  rules 
and  regulatlona  of  the  safety  code  of  the 


District  of  Columbia  for  the  protection  of 
employees  In  places  of  employment. 

Industrial  safety  provisions  of  existing  law 
were  added  to  the  mlnlmtma  wage  act  by  the 
act  of  October  14,  1941  (65  Stat.  738;  D.C. 
Code  36-431,  et  seq).  Following  this  enact- 
ment, the  law  was  construed  to  apply  safety 
standr.rds  In  places  of  employment  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  except  In  the  Federal 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
establishments.  The  act  was  interpreted  to 
give  the  Industrial  Safety  Board  the  power 
to  ectablish  reasonable  standards  of  safety 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  health  of  em- 
ployees, to  conduct  Inspections  and  Investi- 
gations, to  enforce  reasonable  standards,  and 
to  cite  employers  for  any  violations  of  pro- 
visions of  the  act  or  for  violation  of  rules 
and  regulations. 

From  the  date  of  enactment  until  1964, 
the  provisions  of  the  act  were  Interpreted  as 
applying  generally  to  pl{M:e8  of  private  em- 
ployment In  the  District  of  Columbia.  How- 
ever, In  1964  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  rendered  an  opinion 
which  limited  the  application  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  the  regulation  of  safety 
conditions  In  "Industrial"  places  of  employ- 
ment, such  as  manufacturing  plants  and 
building  construction. 

The  amendments  proposed  In  HH.  11638 
are  designed  to  restore  the  general  applica- 
tion of  safety  rules  and  regvUations  and  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Safety  Board 
to  enforce  the  safety  code  generally  In  places 
of  private  employment  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

UMTTATIONS    OF    THE    PRESENT    LAW 

Because  of  the  Interpretation  placed  on 
er'stlng  law  by  the  Corporation  Counsel  In 
1964,  the  great  majority  of  employees  In 
the  District  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
safety  In  their  places  of  employment.  It  Is 
estimated  that  only  approximately  16  per- 
cent of  all  such  privately  employed  persons 
are  now  covered  by  provisions  of  the  Indus- 
trial Safety  Act.  More  than  100,000  employees 
engaged  In  employment  In  hotels,  restau- 
rants, retail  establishments  and  In  offices 
are  now  excluded  from  any  coverage  or  pro- 
tection under  the  safety  code. 

PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL    AND    COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENTS 

The  bill,  HJl.  11638,  amends  the  existing 
law  by  striking  out  the  term  "industrial" 
In  the  definitions  carried  In  the  present 
law  so  as  to  make  the  provisions  of  the 
act  apply  generally  to  aU  usual  places  of 
private  employment.  The  bill  also  provides 
that  safety  standards,  rules,  and  regulations 
apply  without  limitation  to  changes  In  the 
permanent  or  temporary  features  of  places 
of  employment.  This  is  necessary,  since 
buildings  which  may  have  been  altered  or 
may  have  bad  additions  or  which  may  have 
only  temporary  provisions  made  for  use  by 
employees  should  be  covered  by  the  act.  Em- 
ployees located  in  such  circumstances  shotild 
receive  equal  safety  protection. 

The  biU  also  amends  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  relating  to  applications  filed  by 
an  employer  for  a  variation  from  a  provision 
of  the  safety  code  rules  and  reg;uIations. 
In  the  application  of  the  safety  code,  the 
Industrial  Safety  Board  regulations  may  be 
such  as  to  Indicate  a  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions in  the  strict  sense  of  the  safety  code. 
Occasionally,  such  strict  application  actually 
accomplishes  little  or  nothing  Insofar  as 
employee  safety  Is  concerned  and  may  work 
a  substantial  hardship  upon  the  employer. 
In  such  situation,  the  Board,  on  applica- 
tion from  the  employer,  may  grant  a  vari- 
ance relieving  the  employer  frtxn  strict  ap- 
plication of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

When  the  Board  receives  such  an  applica- 
tion from  an  employer,  the  Board  has  the 
discretion  to  bold  a  hearing  If  It  so  desires. 


However,  the  employer  U  not  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  to  any  hearing  before  the 
Board  for  the  purpoee  of  presenting  his  case. 
As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  bUl  provides  that  In  the  event  an  appU- 
eatlon  for  variance  Is  made  by  an  employer, 
and  before  the  Board  denies  such  application. 
It  must  hold  a  public  hearing  at  which  the 
Mnployer  may  present  hla  case.  In  the  event 
of  an  adverse  decision  by  the  Board,  the 
employer  may  appeal  the  decision  of  the 
Board  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals. 

As  amended  by  the  ccwnmlttee,  the  bUl  per- 
mits the  Board  to  grant  variances  when  It 
finds  that  the  protection  of  the  rule  <x  regu- 
lation mvolved  will  continue  to  be  provided. 
The  aiuanded  bill  provides  that  when  such 
an  application  for  variance  Is  filed  the  Board 
may  grant  a  hearing  c^en  to  the  public  upon 
the  request  of  the  applicant  or  other  Inter- 
ested party,  or  on  Its  own  mitlatlve.  The 
committee  amendment  Is  intended  to  afford 
not  only  employers,  but  employees,  employee 
representatives,  and  others  who  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  requested  variance  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  should  the  Board  grant  a 
hearing. 

The  committee  understands  that  the  num- 
ber of  variances  applied  for  by  employers  Is 
relatively  limited  and  believes  that  such  pro- 
vision for  a  public  hearing  would  not  place 
any  undue  burden  upon  the  Board. 

Also,  as  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill's  pro- 
vision for  court  review  of  Board  orders  re- 
specting requested  variances  relates  only  to 
orders  denying  an  application.  As  amended 
by  the  committee,  a  Board  order  granting  a 
variance  wovild  be  appealable  as  well. 

The  bill  provides  for  Increased  penalties  for 
violation  of  the  safety  code  regulations. 
Under  present  law,  the  ijenaltles  provided  for 
violation  are  a  fine  of  not  more  Uian  $300  or 
Imprisonment  not  exceeding  90  days.  Under 
the  bUl  the  penalties  for  violation  would  be 
Increased  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  90  days. 

In  addition,  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
the  bill  prohibits  the  forfeiture  of  collateral 
when  a  violation  of  the  Board's  safety  reg- 
ulations has  been  charged  and  the  case  In- 
volves a  death  at  a  place  of  employment  or 
the  loss  of  any  member  of  the  body.  Includ- 
ing loss  of  eyesight,  or  an  Injury  which  pre- 
vents an  employee  from  pursuing  his  em- 
ployment for  a  period  of  at  least  5  days. 

HEAETNO 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health,  Edu- 
cation, Welfare,  and  Safety  held  a  bearing 
March  10,  1967,  on  S.  1168,  a  bill  closely  sim- 
ilar In  purpose  to  HJR.  11638.  The  Greater 
Washington  Central  Labor  Council,  the  Re- 
tall  Store  Employees  Union,  and  the  Hotel  ft 
Restaurant  E^mployees  &  Bartenders  Interna- 
tional Union  expressed  support  for  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  favorable  recommendations  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  were  presented  to  the  committee 
by  the  Office  of  the  Corporation  Counsel.  The 
Director  of  Industrial  Safety  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  tmd  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Occupational  Safety,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Standards,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
testified   in  support  of  the  legislation. 


MEDICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THE 
DISTRKJT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (HJl.  10964)  to  enable  the  restrict 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial 
tissistance  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  a  medical  assistance 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
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amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 
That  (a)  the  CommlBsloner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  (hereafter  In  thU  Act  referred 
to  as  the  "Commissioner")  may  submit  un- 
der title  XTX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ( hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  a  plan  for  medical  asslsUnce 
(and  any  modifications  of  such  plan)  to  en- 
able the  District  of  Columbia  to  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  such  title 
for  a  medical  assistance  program  estab- 
lished by  the  Commissioner  under  such  plan. 
(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Commissioner  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  submit  such 
plan  to  the  Secretary  and  to  establish  and 
carry  out  such  medical  assistance  program, 
except  that  In  prescribing  the  standards  for 
determining  eligibility  for  and  the  ertent  of 
medical  assistance  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's plan  for  medical  assistance,  the 
Conunlssloner  may  not  (except  to  the  extent 
required  by  Utle  XIX  of  the  Social  Seciu-lty 
Act)— 

(A)  prescribe  maximum  income  levels  for 
recipients  of  medical  assistance  iinder  such 
plan  which  exceed  (1)  the  title  XIX  maxi- 
mum income  levels  If  such  levels  are  in  effect, 
or  (11)  the  Commissioner's  maximimi  income 
levels  for  the  local  medical  assistance  pro- 
gram If  there  are  no  title  XIX  maxlmiun 
Income  levels  in  effect;  or 

(B)  prescribe  criteria  which  would  permit 
an  individual  or  family  to  be  eligible  for 
such  assistance  If  such  Individual  or  family 
would  be  ineligible,  solely  by  reason  of  his 
or  Its  resources,  for  medical  assistance  both 
imder  the  plan  of  the  State  of  Maryland 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  under  the  plan  of  the  State  of 
Virginia  approved  imder  such  title. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of 
paragraph  (1)   of  this  subsection — 

(A)  the  term  "title  XIX  maximum  income 
levels"  means  any  maximum  Income  levels 
which  may  be  specified  by  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  recipients  of  medical 
assistance  under  State  plans  approved  under 
that  title: 

(B)  the  term  "the  Commissioner's  maxl- 
miun  Income  levels  for  the  local  medical  as- 
sistance program"  means  the  maximum 
Income  levels  prescribed  for  recipients  of 
medical  assistance  under  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia's medical  assistance  program  in  effect 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967;  and 

(C)  during  any  of  the  first  foxix  calendar 
quarters  in  which  medical  assistance  is  pro- 
vided under  such  plan  there  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  no  title  XIX  maximum  income  levels 
In  effect  during  such  quarter  are  higher  than 
the  Commissioner's  maximum  income  levels 
for  the  local  medical  assistance  program. 

Sec.  2.  The  Commissioner  may  enter  Into 
an  agreement  (and  any  modifications  of  such 
agreement)  with  the  Secretary  under  section 
1843  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursuant  to 
which  (1)  eligible  Individuals  (as  defined  In 
section  1836  of  the  Social  Security  Act)  who 
are  eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance  un- 
der the  District  of  Columbia's  plan  for  medi- 
cal assistance  approved  under  title  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  will  be  enrolled  In 
the  supplementary  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  part  B  of  title  XVm 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  (2)  provi- 
sions will  be  made  for  payment  of  the 
monthly  premiums  of  such  individuals  for 
such  program. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  839),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  bein#  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSX    or    THE    BIU. 

The  pxirpose  of  H.R.  10984  is  to  authorize 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  or 
required  to  furnish  medical  assistance  to 
eligible  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
under  the  medicaid  program  established  by 
title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  added 
by  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1966 
(79  Stat.  286;  Public  Law  89-97) .  and  to  per- 
mit publicly  owned  District  of  Columbia  hos- 
pitals and  other  medical  facilities  to  provide 
health  and  medical  care  and  services  to  eli- 
gible aged  individuals  under  the  hospital  in- 
surance benefits  program  and  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  program  estab- 
lished by  title  XV 111  of  such  act.  Such  pro- 
grams would  be  conducted  In  the  District 
within  the  limits  set  forth  in  the  bill,  pur- 
suant to  regulations  issued  and  policy  and 
procedural  giildellnes  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

In  brief,  this  bill  permits  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  participate,  as  do  the  States,  In 
the  nationwide  medicaid  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health.  Edu- 
cation. Welfare,  and  Safety  conducted  a  pub- 
lic hearing  on  H.R.  10964  and  S.  1424  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967. 

BACKCSOtTND 

The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965 
(approved  July  30,  1965,  Public  Law  89-97;  79 
Stat.  286)  contain  health  legislation  which 
has  a  very  significant  Impact  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  and  particularly 
upon  its  Department  of  Public  Health.  The 
law  makes  it  possible  to  greatly  broaden  the 
scope  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
health  and  medical  services  which  are  avail- 
able to  individuals  in  the  District,  particu- 
larly to  those  persons  whose  ability  to  obtain 
adequate  medical  care  is  impeded  by  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  finances. 

Specifically,  the  District  of  Columbia  will 
be  entitled  under  an  approved  program  to 
Federal  reimbursement  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  medical  and  health  services  to  per- 
sons who  come  within  the  eUglbUlty  provi- 
sions of  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
as  amended. 

Since  the  enactment  In  1966  of  these 
amendments  to  the  Social  Sec\irity  Act,  33 
States  and  three  territories  have  enacted  leg- 
islation and  adopted  medical  assistance  plans 
to  Implement  title  XIX  of  that  act  In  their 
jurisdictions.  These  States  and  territories  are 
the  following: 

•California  Nebraska 

•Connecticut  tNew  Mexico 

Delaware  'New  York 

t  Georgia  North  Dakota 

Ouam  tOhlo 

Hawaii  Oklahoma 

tidaho  'Pennsylvania 

•IlUnols  'Rhode  Island 

•Iowa  tSouth  DakoU 

•Kansas  fTexas 

•Kentucky  Utah 

t  Louisiana  tVermont 

tMalne  Washington 

Maryland  tWest  Virginia 

•Massachusetts  •Wisconsin 

•Michigan  tWyoming 

Minnesota  Puerto  Rico 

t Montana  •Virgin  Islands 

The  13  States  above  marked  with  an  as- 
terisk have  established  income  eligibility 
levels  higher  than  the  $3,360  (for  a  family 
of  four)  level  for  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 
All  the  remainder  established  lower  levels. 
The  12  States  marked  with  a  "f"  do  not  In- 
clude the  "medically  needy"  and  thus  limit 
their  participation  to  cash  assistance  re- 
cipients. 


NXB>     FO«     THX    LEGISLATION 

At  public  hearings  conducted  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1967.  your  committee  was  advised  that 
the  medical  assistance  program  as  presently 
operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  for  the  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  although  quite 
extensive,  has  long  left  much  to  be  desired  in 
both  the  efficacy  and  the  economy  of  its 
operation. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Health  Department 
testified  that  although  some  161,000  persons 
in  the  District  are  eligible  for  medical  care 
at  public  expense  under  the  Department's 
existing  programs,  a  total  potential  popula- 
tion of  nearly  260.000  must  be  cared  for  at 
the  District's  expense  if  and  when  they  re- 
quire medical  care,  with  some  100,000  of  these 
being  treated  only  as  "medical  emergencies." 

Most  such  emergency  patients  are  brought 
to  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital  for 
treatment  and  care.  These  "medical  emer- 
gencies" at  best  have  only  marginal  ability 
to  finance  their  own  medical  expense.  While 
they  are  above  the  established  income  level, 
the  vast  majority  of  them  actually  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  the  medical  services  they 
receive.  Moreover,  because  of  the  fact  that 
their  illnesses  are  not  treated  until  they  be- 
come emergencies,  their  hospital  stays  are 
longer  and  more  expensive  than  the  average, 
and  many  of  these  persons  find  their  way 
to  the  welfare  rolls  either  during  or  after 
their  illness.  Furthermore,  this  places  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  facilities  of  District  of 
Coliunbia  General  Hospltel. 

This  highly  unsatisfactory  situation  may 
be  remedied  In  part,  your  committee  be- 
lieves, by  the  enactment  of  HJl.  10964.  which 
would  estabUsh  a  system  of  Federal  reim- 
bursement under  which  patients  may  go  to 
the  private  physicians  of  their  own  choice  for 
care,  and  the  Health  Department  will  then 
pay  the  bill  according  to  a  previously  nego- 
tiated rate. 

SCOPE  AND  REIUBtTRSEMKNT  ESTIMATES 

It  is  estimated  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill,  approximately  179,200  persons  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  eligible  un- 
der the  District's  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams, of  whom  some  105,600  will  be  covered 
by  Federal  title  XTX  reimbursement.  Of  this 
total  of  179.200  persons  eligible,  61.300  will 
be  imder  the  age  of  21,  91,100  aged  21 
through  64,  and  the  remainder  of  26.800  will 
be  65  years  of  age  or  older.  The  Health  De- 
partment Informed  your  committee  that  they 
estimate  a  continuing  necessity  to  provide 
"emergency"  medical  care  to  a  total  addi- 
tional target  population  of  some  79.200 
persons. 

The  total  District  of  Colvtmbla  medical 
assistance  program  few  1968  is  estimated  to 
cost  $33.5  million,  of  which  $2.2  million  Is 
reimbursed  from  Federal  fimds,  leaving  a  net 
cost  to  the  city  of  $31.3  million.  Under  the 
title  xrx  program,  if  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's medical  assistance  program  financial 
eligibility  levels  are  maintained  at  approxi- 
mately their  present  level,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  Federal  reimbursement  will  be  approxi- 
mately $8.6  million  annually,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  cost. 

Your  committee  is  also  advised  that  emer- 
gency care,  which  the  Deaprtment  must  con- 
tinue to  provide  to  persons  not  financially 
eligible  under  the  proposed  title  XIX  pro- 
gram, but  unable  to  finance  their  care,  will 
cost  an  additional  $6  million.  This  cost  must 
be  borne  by  District  funds  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  title  XIX  reimbursement. 

As  indicated  above,  some  adjustments  to 
the  existing  income  eligibility  levels  may  be 
required  in  order  to  obtain  approval  of  a  title 
XIX  program  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  The  committee  was 
advised  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  that  the  exact  Income 
level  figures  acceptable  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  not  cer- 
tain, but  that  a  preliminary  examination  by 
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the  Health  Department  Indicates  there  may 
be  no  essential  change  In  either  the  total 
number  of  persons  In  the  eligible  popiUaUon 
or  in  the  program  cost  as  a  result  of  these 
adjustments. 

AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amended  H.R.  10964  to 
comply  with  ReorganizaUon  Plan  No.  3  of 
1967,  which  abolished  the  Bo«urd  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colvimbia,  and 
transferred  Its  fiinctions  to  the  single  Com- 
missioner and  District  of  Columbia  Council 
created  under  the  reorganlzaUon  plan.  The 
committee  Intends  that  there  be  no  sub- 
stantive change  In  the  bill  that  passed  the 
House  as  a  result  of  the  amendment,  which 
is  wholly  technical  in  nature  but  was  re- 
quired to  clarify  the  reorganization  changes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

C0NCI.0S10N 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
the  enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation, 
designed  to  bring  the  District  of  Columbia 
into  the  nationwide  Federal  health  reim- 
bursement program  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  Is  In  the 
best  interests  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Your  committee  recom- 
mends prompt  enactment  of  this  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting the  nomination  of  Lt.  Gen.  William 
W.  Momyer  (major  general.  Regular  Air 
Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibili- 
ty designated  by  the  President,  in  the 
grade  of  general,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  thtf 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  AnTiiJEFicjJtwcT  Act  Violations 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  Antldeflclency  Act  violations  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  Depaktment  op  Defense  PROctntE- 
MENT  From  Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics) ,  trans- 
mitting, ptirsuant  to  law.  a  report  on  De- 
partment of  Defense  Procurement  from  Small 


and  Other  Business  Firms,  for  July-Septem- 
l)er  1967  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Stattstics  of  Prtvatelt  Owned  Elbctrie 
UnLiTiES  D*  tbce  Uhttbd  States,  1966 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Federal 
Power  Commission,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  the  Statistics  of 
Privately  Owned  Electric  Utilities  In  the 
United  States,  dated  1966  (with  an  accom- 
panying document) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

The  24th  Semiannual  Report  of  the  Fo«- 
KicN  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  24th 
Semiannual  Report,  dated  June  30.  1966 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

Reports  of  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  examination  of  financial 
statonents  of  Government  Printing  Office, 
fiscal  year  1966.  dated  December  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  need  for  improvement  in  the 
system  for  managing  nonexpendable  equip- 
ment. Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated 
December  1967  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
William  Lancer  Jewel  Bearino  Plant, 
RoLLA,  N.  Dak. 
A  letter  from  the  Adnalnistrator,  General 
Services  Administration,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  the  William  Langer  Jewel  Bear- 
ing Plant  at  RoUa,  N.  Dak.,  and  for  other 
purposes  (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Lower  Rio   Grande   Vallet   REHABtLiTATiON 
Project,  Texas 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law,  de- 
terminations on  deferments  of  1968  construc- 
tion payments  due  the  United  States  from 
the  Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Im- 
provement District  No.  1,  the  Donna  Irriga- 
tion District,  Hidalgo  Cotinty  No.  1  and  the 
La  Feria  Water  Control  and  Improvement 
District,  Cameron  Covmty  No.  3;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Report  of  the  Proceeding  of  the  Juwcial 
Conference  of  the  United  States 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  Stat-*,  dated  Sep- 
tember 21  and  22,  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

Report  of  JxmiciAL  Conference  of  Untteo 
States 
A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure,  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  for 
the  U.S.  District  Courts,  the  Rules  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure  for  the  VS.  District  Courts 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Report  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  Umted  States  (with  accom- 
panying papers);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Tempor.«t  Admission  Into  the  United 
States  op  Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of   Justice,    transmitting,    pursuant   to   law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  temporary 


A/tTTiiMinn  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aUens  (with  accompanying  pt^ers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Suspension  of  DEPORTATioif  or  Cketain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Nattirallzation  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  s\iBpendlng  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facts  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
Report  of  Premium  Payments  for  Overtime 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, ptirsuant  to  law,  the  report  per- 
taining to  premium  pyayments  for  overtime 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


PZnXIONS  AND   MEMOniAI^ 

Petitions,  etc.,   were  laid  before  the 

Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 

indicated : 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Anaheim  City 
Council,  Anaheim,  Calif.,  relating  to  Federal 
tax  sharing;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  city  council 
of  Carpinteria,  Calif.,  relating  to  off-shore 
oU  development;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  petition  of  John  Yonely,  of  JoUet,  m., 
praying  for  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
make  public  highways  available  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  bus  and  truck  companies;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTITEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2018.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin  (Rept.  No.  845); 

S.  2132.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Cespedes  (Rept  No.  846) ; 

S.  2149.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joee  J. 
Guijarro  (Rept.  No.  847); 

S.  2249.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
a.  Mendez  (Rept.  No.  848) ; 

S.  2380.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  Villa-Campos   (Rept.  No.  849); 

S.  2403.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Teobaldo 
Curevo-CastlUo  (Rept.  No.  860); 

S.  2404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heri- 
berto  Joee  Hemandez-Suaree  (Rept.  No.  852) ; 

8.2477.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pang 
Luke  Chiu  (Rept.  No.  853); 

8.2488.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Raul 
Agustin  Perelra-Valdes  (Rept.  No.  854); 

8.  2492.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo  E. 
Arteaga  (Rept.  No.  866) : 

S.  2495.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Ortiz  Ricote  (Rept.  No.  866); 

H.R.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Triay  (Rept.  No.  867) ; 

H.B.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  naturalization  for  certain  employees 
of  VS.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In 
disseminating  Information  which  signifi- 
cantly promotes  U.S.  interest,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  868) ; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Da  Vila  (Rept.  No.  859); 

HJl.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Mauricio  Candela,  MX>.  (Rept.  No.  860) ; 

H.R.  3625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzrahy,  MX).    (Rept.  No.  861): 

RM.  3628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  862) ; 

H.R.  3866.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wardo  Enrique  Ramos  (Rept.  No.  863); 
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i     HJl.   4874.   An   act  for   the  reUef   of  Dr. 
.Manuel  A.  Turbat  (Rept.  No.  864); 
'      HJl.   6186.   An   act   for   the   relief   of  Dr. 
Armando  Cobelo  (Rept.  No.  866); 

H.R.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hector 
Alfredo  E.  Plana«-Plna  (Rept.  No.  866) ; 

H.R.  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Jose  Coto  (Rept.  No.  867); 

H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbach  Hilton  (Rept.  No.  868); 

SM.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Vlr- 
gllio  A.  GanganelU  Valle  (Rept.  No.  869) ; 

H.R.  6766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Pors  Docal  (Rept.  No.  870); 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Qulntos  Marcelo  (Rept.  No.  871); 

H.R.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
A.  Rico  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  872); 

H.R.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemesio  Vazquez  Fernandez  (Rept.  No.  873); 

H.R.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo  (Rept.  No.  874); 

H.R.8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  M.D.  (Rept.  No.  875); 

HM.  8407.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ra- 
quel  Maria  Cruz-Plores  (Rept.  No.  876) ; 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Gull- 
lermo  Ramon  Palacio  Sela  (Rept.  No.  877); 
and 

H.R.  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya  (Rept. 
No.  878). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2318.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kelley  Mi- 
chelle Auerbach   (Rept.  No.  851); 

S.  2489.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  JeeuB 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia   (Rept.  No.  879); 

H.R.  3031.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photlnos-Svoronos  (Rept.  No. 
830): 

H.R.  5575.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pana- 
gtotis  Paulua  (Rept.  No.  881); 

H.R.  6326.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chrl- 
santhe  Savas  Karatapanls  (Rept.  No.  882); 
and 

H.R.  8476.  An  act  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenskl 
(Rept.  No.  883). 

By  Bdr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  265.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  de 
Benito  Supnet  (Rept.  No.  884);  and 

S.  2118.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Stapleton  (Rept.  No.  885). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1052.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired)  (Rept.  No. 
840); 

S.  2104.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Irva  G. 
Pranger  (Rept.  No.  842) ; 

H.R.  1537.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
M.  Scanlon  (Rept.  No.  892); 

HJt.  1894.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Our 
Lady  of  PlUar  Catholic  Church  in  Santa 
Ana.  Calif.  (Rept.  No.  893); 

H.R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stand- 
ard Meat  Co.  (Rept.  No.  843); 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ray- 
mond E.  Grail  (Rept.  No.  844) ; 

H.R.  6004.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Swlfl- 
Traln  Co.   (Rept.  No.  894); 

H.R.  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk  (Rept.  No.  904): 

H  R.  10449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Camllle 
Anita  Dobson   (Rept.  No.  903);   and 

HJl.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
In  title  n  of  the  act  of  AprU  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress  in 
that  act  and  in  the  acts  of  November  1, 
1966  (79  Stat.  1157).  and  November  2,  1966 
(80  Stat.  1156)  (Rept.  No.  902) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1212.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  John  L.  Dean 
(Rept.  No.  901): 

HJ».  2454.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the  chil- 


dren of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren  (Rept.  No.  896) ; 
and 

HJl.  8338.  An  act  to  create  a  new  dlTlaVon 
for  the  Western  District  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  895) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  172.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy  O. 
Merrltt   (Rept.  No.  899): 

S.  909.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L.  Mar- 
garet, and  Josephine  Klrsteatter  (Rept.  No. 
900);  and 

8.  2287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  town  of 
Bremen,  Ind.  (Rept.  No.  897). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   without  amendment. 

H.R.  1670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Edler    (Rept.  No.  889);    and 

Hit.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts  (Rept.  No.  898). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
officially  recognize  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the 
Union  (Rept.  No.  890). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments : 

S.  1843.  A  bUl  to  establish  rights  for  In- 
dividuals in  their  relations  with  Indian 
tribes,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
841).  

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  989.  A  bill  to  provide  improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
891). 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  report  filed  earlier  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  on 
S.  989  be  printed,  together  with  the  In- 
dividual views  of  Senators  Ervin  and 
Hruska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Ccmunlttee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  with 
eimendments : 

HM.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls 
to  obtain  money  or  property  under  false  rep- 
resentations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  886). 

By  Mr.  TTDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1247.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  In. 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of 
unused  or  unsafe  vaults  under  said  streets 
and  the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions 
of  vaults  in  oi»vault  openings  on  public  space, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  887). 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1999.  A  bin  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
(Rept.  No.  888) . 


ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE 
PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  THE 
FLOW  OF  REFUGEES  AND  ES- 
CAPEES— REPORT  OP  A  COMMIT- 
TEE 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts, 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  193);  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 


8.  Rxs.  193 
Resolved.  That  8.  Re*.  88,  Ninetieth  Con- 
greas,  agreed  to  February  17,  1967  (author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
study  any  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
problems  created  by  the  flow  of  refugees 
and  escapees) ,  is  hereby  amended  on  page  2, 
line  19,  by  striking  out  "•90,000"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "•105,400". 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session, 
The   following    favorable    reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 

One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  postmaster 
nominations. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary : 

Francisco  R.  Santos,  of  Guam,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Guam; 

LaVem  R.  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States;  and 

Eugene  G.  Hulett.  of  Oregon,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  District  of  Oregon. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2721.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  February  11,  1903,  relating  to  appeals 
In  certain  antitrust  actions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dikksen  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S.  2722.  A  bill  to  maintain  farm  Income,  to 
stabilize  prices  and  assure  adequate  supplies 
of  extra-long  staple  cotton  for  the  1968  and 
succeeding  crops,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2723.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Roger  J.  M. 
Beauchamp; 

S.  2724.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Peter  RudoU 
Gross:  and 

S.  2725.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pornthlp 
Nutayothin  McClenney;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hayden)  : 

S.  2726.  A  bill  to  assist  In  the  protection 
of  the  consumer  by  requiring  full  disclosure 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  guarantees; 
and  by  creating  an  Advisory  Council  on 
Guarantees,  Warranties,  and  Servicing  to  con- 
duct further  study  of  the  problems  arising  in 
securing  adequate  performance  under  these 
guarantees  and  under  customary  service 
contracts;  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Macnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Magituson)  : 

S.  2727.  A  bUl  to  promote  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality  control  In  the  manufacture 
of  motor  vehicles;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
standards  for  new  motor  vehicle  warranties 
and  for  motor  vehicle  dealer  franchise  agree- 
ments; to  prescribe  effective  remedies  for 
breach  of  such  warranties  and  ag;reements; 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2728.  A  bill  to  require  manufacturers  of 
new  household  appliances  distributed  In  In- 
terstate commerce  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce  to  provide,  in  compliance  with 
standards   prescribed    by    the    Secretary   of 
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Commerce,  warranties  effective  to  protect 
consumers  from  deception  and  unfair  trade 
practices;  to  provide  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  warranties;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conmriittee  on  Conmierce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hatden  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bills,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
ByMr.  NKL80N: 

8.  2729.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Hong  Kam 
Pang  and  Fat  Hlng  Hul;  and 

8.2730.  A   bUl   for   the   relief   of   Seraflna 
Pattl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr.  DODD: 

8.  2731.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Basin 
Rowland  Duncan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FROXMIRE: 

8.2732.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Vlncenzo 
Vltale;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

8.2733.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Angel 
Solar  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

8. 2784.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mariano  A. 
Vlsltaclon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

8.2736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Dl  Leonardo; 

8.2736.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonlno 
Oagllano; 

8.  2737.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Agostlno 
Magglore; 

8.  2788.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mario  Glr- 
ardi;  and 

8.  2739.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Antonio  Dl 
Leonardo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York: 

8.  2740.  A  blU  to  amend  chapter  313,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  certain  individuals  acquitted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States  solely 
on  the  groimd  of  Insanity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.2741.  A  bin  to  amend  title  24,  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mitment of  certain  Individuals  acquitted  of 
offenses  In  the  District  of  Columbia  solely  on 
the  ground  of  insanity;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Bdr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bills, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  TO  STUDY 
MATTERS  RELATING  TO  THE 
PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  THE 
PLOW  OP  REFUGEES  AND  ES- 
CAPEES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  reported 
an  original  resolution  (S.  Res.  193)  to 
provide  additional  funds  to  study  any 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  problems 
created  by  the  flow  of  refugees  and  es- 
capees, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
fuU  when  reported  by  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts,  which  appears  imder  the 
heading  "Reports  of  Committee.") 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  ACT 
RELATING  TO  APPEAI^  IN  CER- 
TAIN ANTITRUST  ACTIONS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  Intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
dealing  with  the  expedition  of  judicial 
matters. 

The  Expediting  Act  (15  U.S.C.  29)  pro- 
vides for  direct  appeals  from  the  district 
courts  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  civil 


antitrust  cases  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

On  numerous  occasions  in  the  last  2 
or  3  years,  the  Supreme  Court  Justices, 
both  in  opinions  and  in  out-of-court 
statements,  have  called  for  amendment 
of  the  law  to  provide  that  these  appeals 
should  go  to  the  circuit  courts  of  appeal 
as  do  other  matters,  principally  because 
reviewing  the  voluminous  records  of 
those  cases  is  imnecessarily  time  con- 
suming for  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  section  on  antitrust  law  of  the 
American  Bsu-  Association  has  over  a 
period  of  time  been  discussing  with  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  proposals  to  accelerate 
court  action  by  means  of  amending  the 
existing  law  and  have  made  some  excel- 
lent suggestions  and  have  recommended 
a  proposal  substantially  in  the  form  of 
that  which  I  now  introduce. 

I  believe  this  measure  will  be  a  useful 
tool  in  the  constant  effort  to  reduce  the 
heavy  caseload  on  our  already  overbur- 
dened Supreme  Court.  It  would  permit  a 
more  efficient  utilization  of  already  exist- 
ing intermediate  court  procedures  and 
would,  I  believe,  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Government,  individual  litigants, 
and  the  judiciary,  and  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  order  that  this  bill  receive  wide  at- 
tention, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  be  appro- 
priately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  Mil 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2721)  to  amend  section  2 
of  the  act  of  February  11,  1903,  relating 
to  appeals  in  certain  antitrust  actions, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr. 
DiRKSEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2721 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  3, 
of  the  Act  of  Febrxiary  11,  1903  (32  Stat.  823, 
as  amended;  16  UJS.C.  29,  49  U.S.C.  46),  com- 
monly known  as  the  Expediting  Act,  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"Sbc.  2.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided  by  this  section.  In  every  dvll  action 
brought  In  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  imder  any  of  said  Acts  In  which  the 
United  States  Is  the  complainant  and  equi- 
table reUef  Is  sought,  appeal  may  be  taken 
only  to  the  court  of  appeals.  Appeals  from 
final  Judgments  entered  in  such  actions  shall 
be  so  taken  pursuant  to  section  1291  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code.  Appeals  from 
Interlocutory  orders  entered  in  such  actions 
shall  be  so  taken  pursuant  to  sections  1292 
(a)  (1)  and  1292  (b)  of  title  28  of  the  United 
Stotes  Code.  Any  Judgment  entered  by  the 
coxirt  of  appeaU  In  any  such  action  shaU  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  upon 
a  writ  of  certiorari  as  provided  In  section  1254 
( 1 )  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  In  any  such  action  an  appeal  from 
a  final  Judgment  or  an  Interlocutory  order 
of  a  three-Judge  district  court  designated 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
(15  VS.C.  28,  49  U.S.C.  44)  shall  lie  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  In  accordance  with 
section  1263  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(c)  In  any  such  action  before  a  district 
court  other  than  such  a  three- Judge  district 


court  an  appeal  from  tlie  final  Judgment  of 
the  district  court  shaU  lie  dlrecUy  to  the 
Supreme  Covirt  If  ( 1 )  the  district  court,  upon 
application  of  a  party  or  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion, certifies  that  Immediate  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Is  appropriate  in  the  interest 
of  Justice,  or  (2)  the  Attorney  General  cer- 
tifies that  In  his  opinion  Immediate  review  of 
the  action,  or  of  a  peirticular  question  of  law 
therein,  by  the  Supreme  Court  Is  of  general 
public  Importance  In  the  administration  of 
justice. 

"(d)  Any  such  certificate  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  or  by  the  district  court 
upon  its  own  motion,  and  any  application  for 
such  a  certificate  made  by  any  party  to  the 
district  court,  shall  be  filed  in  the  district 
court  within  seventy  days  after  the  entry  of 
final  judgment  by  the  district  court.  Any 
application  made  by  a  party  to  the  district 
court  for  such  a  certificate  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  denied  xmless  such  application 
is  granted  within  eighty  days  after  the  entry 
of  such  final  judgment. 

"(e)  When  a  direct  appeal  Is  taken  upon 
a  certification  made  under  subsection  (c), 
the  Supreme  Court  may  ( 1 )  aUow  the  appeal 
and  require  the  record  of  proceedings  before 
the  district  court  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Supreme  Court  for  decision  of  the  entire 
matter  In  controversy,  or  (2)  dismiss  the 
appeal  and  remand  the  action  to  the  district 
court  with  binding  instructions  for  the  dis- 
position thereof.  Subject  to  such  instruc- 
tions In  any  action  so  remanded,  an  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  of  the  district  court  may 
be  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals  as  provided 
by  section  1291  of  titie  28  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  time  allowed  for  such 
appeal  shaU  run  from  the  date  of  entiy  of 
the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  remanding 
the  action  to  the  district  court." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  action  In  which  a 
notice  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  filed  on  or  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Appeal  In  any  such  action 
shaU  be  taken  pursuant  to  th«  provisions  of 
section  2  of  the  Act  of  February  11,  1903  (32 
Stat.  823,  as  amended;  16  UjS.C.  29,  49  U.S.C. 
46),  which  were  in  effect  on  the' day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


THE  GUARANTEE  DISCLOSURE  AND 
PRODUCT  SERVICING  ACT 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  for  appropriate  reference,  the 
proposed  Guarantee  Disclosure  and 
Product  Servicing  Act  of  1968.  This  bHl. 
the  last  of  six  consumer  proposals  which 
I  pledged  last  January  to  Introduce  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  is  designed  to 
deal  with  two  related  consumer  problems 
which  have  generated  angry  and  pro- 
found consumer  dissatisfaction — the  in- 
complete, misleading,  or  confusing  dis- 
closure of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
guarantees;  and  the  inadequate  servic- 
ing of  manufactured  products,  both 
imder  giiarantee  agreements  and  under 
customary  service  contracts. 

That  there  are  problems  with  guar- 
antees, warranties,  and  product  servicing 
seems  to  be  beyond  question.  For  the 
Commerce  Committee,  like  many  indi- 
vidual Members  of  Congress,  receives  a 
steady  flow  of  mail  complaining  first, 
that  a  recently  purchased  product  is  de- 
fective and  would  not  be  repaired  or  re- 
placed by  the  manufacturer;  second, 
that  certain  defects  or  failures  in  a  prod- 
uct have  not  been  repaired,  despite  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  repair  shop;  third, 
that  the  prices  charged  for  minor  repairs 
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are  exorbitant;  fourth,  that  significant 
parts  of  a  product's  mechanism  were  not 
covered  by  the  guarantee,  but  this  waa 
not  clear  at  the  time  of  sale;  and,  fifth, 
that  disputes  with  the  manufacturer  as 
to  the  coverage  of  ilae  guarantee  and  the 
allocation  of  costs  under  it  always  seem 
to  be  resolved  by  the  manufacturer  in  his 
own  favor.  In  some  of  these  cases,  to  be 
sure,  there  may  be  an  equally  persuasive 
contrary  point  of  view,  but  the  volume 
of  mail  in  Itself  clearly  indicates  that 
there  is  widespread  consumer  discontent 
both  with  the  quality  of  much  of  today's 
merchandise  and  with  the  manufac- 
turer's unwillingness  to  repair  properly. 
Briefly,  I  would  like  to  expand  upon  some 
of  these  complaints. 

Far  too  often.  £^  I  pointed  out  last 
January  when  first  proposing  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation,  the  purchaser  of  a 
product  first  discovers  limitations  on  its 
guarantee  when  he  seeks  performance 
under  it.  Only  then  does  he  find  out  that 
the  guarantee  covers  parts  but  not  the 
labor;  that  he  cannot  take  the  product 
to  the  dealer  for  repair  but  must  ship  it 
to  the  factory,  bearing  the  mailing  cost 
himself;  that  every  component  part  of 
the  product  comes  within  the  guarantee 
except  the  very  jmrt  which  does  not 
work;  or  that  the  guarantor  does  not 
guarantee  that  the  product  will  be  re- 
paired or  replaced  but  only  that  he  will 
make  an  effort  to  repair  it. 

But  the  complaints  do  not  end  here. 
Even  where  a  dealer  agrees  to  honor  a 
guarantee  or  to  repair,  at  the  customer's 
expense,  a  certain  defect,  difficulties  have 
often  merely  just  begun.  "Rie  case  of  the 
Fairfax  County,  Va.,  man  who  returned 
his  luxiuT  priced  new  automobile  to  the 
dealer  38  times  in  his  unsuccessful  quest 
for  the  repair  of  a  leak  which  left  the 
driver  soaked  in  rain,  sleet,  or  snow  is 
admittedly  extreme,  but  symptomatic. 
Too  frequently  there  is  a  seemingly  end- 
less succession  of  return  trips  to  a  dealer 
to  obtain  the  repair  or  adjustment  which 
should  have  been  performed  properly  on 
the  first  visit.  To  compUcate  repair  prob- 
lems further,  product  models  are  changed 
with  such  r{4}idity  that  products  only  2 
or  3  years  old  have  become  obsolete,  and 
replacement  parts  can  apparently  be 
found  only  in  museums. 

Even  when  a  product  is  properly  re- 
paired, many  complain  that  the  prices 
charged  to  correct  apparently  minor  de- 
fects are  exorbitant.  In  such  cases,  there 
is  no  way  for  the  technologically  unso- 
phisticated consumer  to  Judge  the  hon- 
esty of  the  diagnosis  or  to  assess  the  com- 
petence of  the  workmanship  or  the  qual- 
ity of  the  replacement  parts.  On  top  of 
aU  this,  of  course,  is  the  dissatisfied  con- 
sumer's tremendous  frustration  at  fre- 
quently running  into  a  seemingly  endless 
hierarchy  of  bureaucratic  officials  who 
disclaim  any  authority  to  resolve  his 
problem  and  then  politely  pass  the  buck 
along. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  is  designed 
to  establish  procedures,  to  become  effec- 
tive nearly  immediately,  for  insuring  the 
fair  and  full  disclosure  of  gxiarantee  and 
warranty  terms.  These  provisions  are 
contained  In  title  I,  which  establishes 
requirements  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  terms  of  the  guarantee  are  to  be 
disclosed  to  the  consimier.  Thus,  under 


its  proYlsions,  a  s^er  will  be  required  to 
mention,  among  other  things,  the  parts 
which  are  covered,  the  duration  of  the 
coverage,  and  the  type  of  damage  which 
the  buyer  is  protected  against.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  the  seller  must  also  dis- 
close the  costs  which  the  purchaser  must 
bear  under  the  agreonent,  and  he  must 
Identify  the  xotrta  and  types  of  damage 
which  are  not  covered  by  its  provisions. 
Finally,  this  title,  of  the  biU  will  author- 
ize the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
develop  shorthand  descriptions  of  the 
various  types  of  guarantees,  and  it  will 
require  that  this  abbreviated  description 
appear  as  the  title  of  the  guarantee 
agreement  and  as  an  acccHnpaniment  to 
aU  guarantee  advertising. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  broader  and 
more  perplexing  problem  of  insuring  the 
adequacy  of  product  servicing.  It  does 
so  by  establishing  an  Advisory  Council 
ort  Guarantees.  Warranties,  and  Servic- 
ing which  will  be  empowered  to  "con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  the  adequacy  of  performance 
under  guarantees,  the  methods  of  resolv- 
ing disputes  relating  to  the  adequacy  of 
such  performance,  the  extent  of  the  dif- 
ficulty In  securing  competent  servicing 
of  mechanical  and  electrical  products 
under  warranties  and  guarantees  as  well 
as  under  customary  service  agreements, 
and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  ob- 
taining relief  for  inadequate  perform- 
ajice  under  guarantees  and  imder  cus- 
tomary service  agreements."  This  Coun- 
cil will  submit  to  Congress  its  conclu- 
sions relating  to  these  central  problems 
as  well  as  to  such  collateral  issues  as  the 
sufficiency  of  the  manufacturer's  pay- 
ments to  its  dealers  for  performing  war- 
ranty work  and  the  difficulty  in  attract- 
ing skilled  and  competent  mechanics  and 
repairmen. 

Most  Important,  of  course,  will  be  the 
Coimcil's  recommendations  for  positive 
action — for  volvmtary  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment programs,  and  for  such  correc- 
tive legislation  as  may  prove  necessary. 
In  formulating  these  recommendations, 
we  naturally  would  expect  the  Council 
to  review  thoroughly  the  existing  com- 
mon and  statutory  law  relating  to  war- 
ranties of  merchantability  and  fitness 
and  their  waiver;  and  to  consider  exist- 
ing proposals  which  would  protect  the 
consimier  from  defective  products.  In- 
sure competent  servicing,  or  fairly  and 
expeditiously  settle  his  warranty  griev- 
ances. Such  proposals  include  sugges- 
tions that  a  manufacturer  be  held  strict- 
ly liable  for  any  defect  which  appears 
in  the  merchandise  within  a  specified 
period  of  time  after  the  sale,  regardless 
of  contrary  contractual  provisions;  that 
all  mechanics  and  other  skilled  service- 
men be  licensed  after  rigorous  testing; 
that  a  system  for  arbitration  of  disputes 
imder  warranty  agreements,  similar  to 
that  suggested  by  Senator  Haydfn  in  the 
bill  he  is  introducing  today,  be  estab- 
lished; and  that  schemes  for  industry 
self-poUcing,  which  range  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  ombudsman  within  each 
indxistry  to  investigate  and  settle  com- 
plaints to  the  establishment  of  a  for- 
malized and  effective  complaint  settling 
procedure  by  each  company  of  industry, 
be    greatly   expanded.    Certainly    there 


seems  to  be  no  dearth  of  constructive 
suggestions,  and  the  current  PTC  study 
on  automobile  warranties  should  pro- 
duce more.  Ultimately,  however.  It  wlU 
be  the  Council's  own  responsibility,  after 
carefully  analyzing  the  problems,  to  de- 
velop its  own  recommendations  as  to  the 
most  desirable  course  for  legislative  ac- 
tion. 

I  regret  that  this  bill,  by  itself,  cannot 
provide  answers  to  all  the  problems 
which  arise  in  discussions  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  product  servicing.  Yet,  I  feel  It 
is  a  significant  first  step.  Clarifying  the 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  guarantees  will  help  to  alert  the  con- 
sumer to  Its  shortcomings  at  the  time 
of  his  purchase.  Studying  and  weighing 
various  measures  to  Insure  more  ade- 
quate product  servicing  and  more  equi- 
table and  economical  settlement  of  dis- 
putes will  help  to  Induce  meaningfully 
voluntary  programs,  and,  where  neces- 
sary, to  produce  strong  and  effective  leg- 
islation. 

Because  of  the  great  Importance  of 
getting  this  study  underway  immediate- 
ly, we  shall  plan  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill  in  the  Commerce  Committee  early 
next  year.  At  that  time,  however,  we 
shall  also  consider  Senator  Hatdcn's 
proposals,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  for 
should  we  find  that  they  can  provide 
workable  and  acceptable  solutions  to 
some  of  these  guarantee  problems,  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  delay  their  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uiumlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2726)  to  assist  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  consumer  by  requiring  full 
disclosure  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
guarantees;  and  by  creating  an  Advisory 
Council  on  Guarantees,  Warranties,  and 
Servicing  to  conduct  further  study  of  the 
problems  arising  in  securing  adequate 
performance  imder  these  guarantees  and 
under  customary  service  contracts;  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Magnitson  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Haydkn),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Con- 
gress hereby  declares  that  it  Is  the  purpoee  of 
this  Act  to  Insure  that  a  consumer  wUl  re- 
ceive a  complete  and  clear  disclosure  of  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  any  guarantee  on 
merchandise  sold  at  retail  and  of  any  guar- 
antee on  services  rendered;  and  to  establish 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Guarantees.  Warran- 
ties, and  Servicing  to  conduct  a  study  and 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  problems  arising  In  securing  adequate 
performance  under  these  guarantees  and 
under  customary  service  c^mtracts. 

TITLE  I — GUARANTEE  DISCLOSURE 
Sec.  101.  This  Utle  may  1>e  dted  as  the 

"Guarantee  Disclosure  and  Product  Servicing 

Act  of  1968". 

Sec.  102.  As  used  In  this  title — 

( 1 )  "Commission"  means  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

(2)  "Guarantee"  means — 


(A)  With  respect  to  merchandise,  a  state- 
ment or  representation  made  by  a  manufac- 
turer or  retailer  of  merchandise,  whether  or 
not  the  term  "guarantee"  or  "warranty"  Is 
actually  used,  to  the  effect  that  such  manu- 
facturer will  correct,  without  cost  to  a  pur- 
chaser or  upon  specified  terms,  any  damage  to 
or  defects  in  the  merchandise  at  or  after  the 
time  of  delivery  of  possession  of  such  mer- 
chandise to  the  pxirchaser  thereof;  and 

(B)  With  respect  to  services,  a  statement 
or  representation  made  by  a  person  engaged 
In  business  In  rendering  services,  whether  or 
not  the  term  "guarantee"  or  "warranty"  is 
actually  used,  to  the  effect  that  such  person 
will  correct,  without  cost  to  a  purchaser  or 
upon  specified  terms,  any  deficiency  in  the 
quality  or  etTectlveness  of  the  services  at  or 
after  the  time  of  rendition  of  the  services. 

(3)  "Guarantor"  means  a  person  who  gives 
or  has  given  a  guarantee  virith  respect  to 
merchandise  or  services. 

(4)  "Interstate  conunerce"  means  com- 
merce within  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  pos- 
session of  the  United  States,  or  between  any 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  in  another 
State,  or  between  places  in  the  same  State 
through  another  State. 

(5)  "Merchandise"  means  any  motor  ve- 
hicle, machine,  appliance,  device,  article, 
product,  or  commodity  which  is  distributed 
by  any  means  for  ultimate  purchase  and  use 
or  consumption  by  individuals  within  any 
State. 

(6)  "Person"  means  an  individual  and  any 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  legal  entity. 

(7)  "Purchaser"  means  the  first  buyer  of 
any  merchandise  or  services  to  whom  a  guar- 
antee is  given  or  has  been  given  with  respect 
to  such  merchandise  or  services,  and  any 
other  person  who  is  entitled  by  the  terms  of 
such  guarantee  to  enforce  against  the  guar- 
antor the  obligation  of  such  guarantee. 

(8)  "Service  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce" means  any  service  of  any  kind  which 
is  rendered  (A)  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  or 
American  Samoa,  or  (B)  within  any  other 
State  through  the  use  in  whole  or  in  part  of 
any  facility  for  Interstate  commerce,  any  In- 
strumentality of  interstate  commerce,  or  any 
article,  product,  commodity,  or  material 
which  is,  has  been,  or  may  be  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce. 

(9)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  American  Samoa. 

DISCLOST7RE    OF    TERMS    AND     CONDmONS 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  No  person  shaU  Introduce  or 
deliver  for  introduction  into  interstate  com- 
merce any  merchandise  with  respect  to 
which  any  guarantee  is  made  by  such  person, 
or  sell  any  merchandise  made  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  any  item  which  has  been  shipped 
in  interstate  commerce  with  respect  to  which 
any  guarantee  is  made  by  such  person,  un- 
less that  person  clearly  and  conspicuously 
discloses  on  the  merchandise  or  on  a  tag  at- 
tached to  the  merchandise — 

(1)  "Hie  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  guarantee; 

(2)  Where  applicable,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  persons,  or  the  Identification  of 
any  class  of  persons,  other  than  the  person 
named  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  guarantee:  Provided,  That  the  guar- 
antee shall  then  explicitly  state  which  party 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  perform- 
ance under  the  guarantee;  and 

(3)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  guarantee  which  shall  In- 
clude, where  applicable,  but  Is  not  limited 
to,  a  description  of — 

(A)  The  part  or  parts  of  the  merchandise 
which  are  covered  by  the  guarantee; 


(B)  The  nature  of  the  damage  and  de- 
fects which  are  covered  by  the  guarantee; 

(C)  The  duration  of  the  guarantee; 

(D)  The  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
guarantee  is  extended; 

(E)  The  conditions.  If  any,  which  the  per- 
son claiming  under  the  guarantee  must  ful- 
fill before  the  guarantor  wUl  perform  his  ob- 
ligations under  the  guarantee:  Provided, 
That  if  a  purchaser  must  indicate  to  the 
guarantor,  within  a  stated  time  after  the 
purchase,  that  be  desires  to  have  his  pur- 
chase covered  by  the  guarantee,  then  the 
guarantor  shall  Include  a  stamped  and  prop- 
erly addressed  post  card  which  contains  a 
clear  and  conspicuous  disclosure  of  such 
condition  for  this  purpose; 

(P)  What  costs,  if  any,  must  be  borne  by 
the  person  claiming  under  the  guarantee; 

(0)  The  time  at  which,  and  the  manner 
In  which,  the  guarantor  will  perform  his 
obligations  under  the  guarantee;  and 

(H)  What  parts  and  types  of  damage  and 
defects  are  not  covered  by  the  guarantee. 

(b)  Each  person  who  renders  any  service 
affecting  Interstate  commerce  with  respect 
to  which  any  guarajitee  Is  made  by  such 
person  shall,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
performance  of  that  service,  deliver  to  the 
purchaser  thereof  a  written  instrument 
which  clearly  and  conspicuously  discloses — 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  person 
making  such  guarantee; 

(2)  Where  applicable,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  any  persons,  or  the  Identification  of 
any  class  of  persons,  other  than  the  person 
named  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  authorized  to  carry 
out  the  guarantee:  Provided,  That  the  guar- 
antee shall  then  expUcltly  state  which  party 
has  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  perform- 
ance under  the  guarantee;  and 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  service  rendered,  the 
time  and  place  at  which  that  service  was 
rendered,  and  the  identity  of  the  purchaser 
of  that  service;  and 

(4)  A  detailed  statement  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  guarantee,  which  shall  in- 
clude but  is  not  limited  to,  a  description 
of — 

(A)  The  object  sought  to  be  attained 
through    the   performance   of   such   service; 

(B)  The  nature  of  each  deficiency  in  the 
service  which  is  covered  by  the  guarantee; 

(C)  The  duration  of  the  guarantee; 

(D)  The  person  or  persons  to  whom  the 
guarantee  is  extended; 

(E)  The  conditions.  If  any,  which  the 
person  claiming  under  the  guarantee  must 
fulfill  before  the  gttarantor  will  perform  his 
obligations  under  the  guarantee;  Provided, 
That  If  a  piu-chaser  must  indicate  to  the 
guarantor,  within  a  stated  time  after  the 
performance  of  the  services,  that  he  desires 
to  have  the  performance  covered  by  the 
guarantee,  then  the  guarantor  shall  deliver 
to  the  purchaser  a  stamped  and  properly  ad- 
dressed post  card  which  contains  a  clear  and 
conspicuous  disclosure  of  such  condition  for 
this  purpose; 

(P)  What  costs,  if  any,  miist  be  borne  by 
the  person  claiming  under  the  guarantee; 

(G)  The  time  at  which,  and  the  manner  in 
which,  the  guarantor  will  perform  his  obli- 
gations under  the  guarantee;  and 

(H)  What  deficiencies  in  the  service  are 
not  covered  by  the  guarantee. 

ABBSKVIATIS)  DESCRIPTION  AND  RTTIXMAKING 

Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  by 
rulemaking  proceeding  develop  a  simple  and 
clear  system  of  describing  and  classifying  the 
different  types  of  guarantees.  This  abbrevi- 
ated description  of  the  scope  of  the  guar- 
antee shall  appear,  along  with  the  duration 
of  the  guarantee,  as  the  title  of  every  docu- 
ment setting  forth  the  Information  required 
by  section  103,  and  shaU  be  In  larger  and 
bolder  type  than  the  detailed  disclosure  of 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  gusu'untee. 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe such  additional  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  in  carrying 


out  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  this 
Act.  Such  rules  and  reg^ulations  may  Include, 
but  are  not  limited  to,  a  description  of  the 
methods  to  be  used  to  assure  that  the  in- 
formation required  by  section  103  will  be 
clearly  disclosed  to  the  purchaser  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  not  mislead  him  as  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  guarantee. 

DISCLOSURE   REQUIRED    IN    ADVERTISIMa 

Sec.  105.  (a)  No  person  shall  state  or  other- 
wise represent  in  any  advertisement  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  affecting  Interstate  com- 
merce that  any  merchandise  or  service  Is 
guaranteed  unless  that  person  also  dis- 
closes— 

(1)  The  abbreviated  description  of  the 
scope  of  the  guarantee  as  provided  In  section 
104  of  this  Act; 

(2)  The  duration  of  the  guarantee;  and 

(3)  The  name  of  the  person  making  such 
guarantee:  Provided,  That  any  person  whose 
advertisement  offers  to  sell  such  guaranteed 
merchandise  or  service  through  the  mails 
shall  disclose  in  the  advertisement  the  com- 
plete terms  and  conditions  of  such  guarantee, 
as  required  by  sections  103  and  104. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "advertisement  In  Interstate  commerce" 
includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

(1)  the  advertising  of  merchandise  or 
services  through  any  means  or  Instrumen- 
tality of  Interstate  commerce; 

(2)  the  advertising  of  any  merchandise 
which  is  made  in  whole  or  In  part  of  any  Item 
which  has  been  distributed  In  Interstate 
commerce;  and 

(3)  the  advertising  of  any  service  affecting 
Interstate  commerce. 

PERFORMANCE 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  i>erson  shall  make  any 
guarantee  as  to  any  merchandise  which  has 
been  or  will  be  introduced  Into  interstate 
commerce  or  which  is  made  In  whole  or  in 
part  of  any  item  which  has  been  distributed 
in  Interstate  commerce,  or  as  to  any  service 
affecting  Interstate  commerce.  If  he  knows 
or  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  person,  or 
any  substantial  number  of  the  persons,  au< 
thorlzed  to  carry  out  the  guarantee  do  not 
have  adequate  facilities  or  materials  to  carry 
out  the  guarantee  or  will  not  in  fact  nor- 
mally carry  out  the  guarantee  according  to 
Its  terms. 

(b)  No  person  shall  use  the  terms  "guaran- 
tee" or  "warranty"  in  conjunction  with  the 
sale  or  offering  for  sale  of  any  merchandise 
which  has  been  or  will  be  Introdiiced  Into 
Interstate  commerce  or  which  is  made  In 
whole  or  In  part  of  any  Item  which  has  been 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce,  or  of  any 
service  affecting  Interstate  commerce,  if  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  such  guarantee  so 
limit  its  scope  or  application  as  to  deceive 
a  reasonable  and  prudent  prospective  pur- 
chaser as  to  the  extent  of  its  coverage. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  prevent  any  person  from 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  title  or  rules 
or  regulations  Issued  pvirsuant  to  this  title. 
Any  violation  of  such  provisions,  rules,  or 
regulations  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation 
of  section  6  (a)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (16  U.S.C.  46  (a)  ) . 

(b)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  a  person  has  violated  or  Is 
about  to  violate  the  provisions  of  sections 
103,  104,  or  105  of  this  tiUe.  and  that  It  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  enjoin  such  viola- 
tion imtU  complaint  is  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  and  such  complaint  dismissed  by  the 
Commission  or  set  aside  by  the  court  in  re- 
view, or  until  order  to  cease  and  desist  made 
thereon  by  the  Commission  has  become  final 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  the  Commission  may  bring 
suit  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
or  In  the  United  States  court  of  any  territory. 
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for  the  district  or  territory  in  which  such  per- 
son resides  or  tnmsacta  bualneas,  to  enjoin 
au<A  vlolaUon,  and  upon  propei  showing,  a 
temporary  Injunction  or  restraining  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 


pknalths 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Whoever  willfully  violates  a 
provision  of  this  title  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  clvU  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  fOT  each  violation.  Such 
penalty  may  be  recovered  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Commission  In  a  district  court 
of  the  United  States.  Nothing  contained  In 
this  subsection  shall  bar  the  recovery  under 
section  5  (1)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Cknmnls- 
slon  Act  (15  U.S.C.  45  (1) )  of  a  penalty  for 
the  violation  of  a  cease  and  desist  order  of 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  removes,  alters,  or 
renders  Illegible  any  InformaUon  placed 
upon  merchandise,  or  any  tag  attached  to 
merchandise.  In  compliance  with  section  103 
of  this  Act  before  such  merchandise  Is  de- 
livered to  the  actual  custody  of  the  pur- 
ehaoer  of  such  merchandise  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  95,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both.  Such  re- 
moval, alteration,  or  rendering  illegible  with 
respect  to  each  article  of  merchandise  shall 
constitute  a  separate  offense. 

KITXCnVK    DAIS 

Sic  109.  The  provisions  ot  this  title  shall 
take  effect  on  July  1.  1969. 

TITLE  n— ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  OUAR- 
AirrEES.  WARRANTIES.  AND  SERVIC- 
INO 

Sec  201.  (a)  There  U  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Council  on  Quarantees.  War- 
ranties, and  Servicing  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Coundl") . 

(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  from 
among  persons  who  are  specially  quAllfled 
to  serve  on  such  Council  by  virtue  of  their 
education,  training,  or  experience. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  on  the  CouncU  shall  not 
affect  its  powers. 

(d)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  CouncU. 

(e)  Three  members  of  the  CouncU  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    COtTKCH, 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  CouncU  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  study  and  Investigation  of 
the  adequacy  of  performance  under  guaran- 
tees made  with  respect  to  merchandise  and 
services,  the  methods  of  resolving  disputes 
relating  to  the  adequacy  of  such  perform- 
ance, the  extent  of  the  difficulty  in  securing 
competent  servicing  of  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical products  under  warranties  and  guar- 
antees as  well  as  under  customary  service 
agreements,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 
in  obtaining  relief  for  inadequate  perform- 
ance under  guarantees  and  under  customary 
service  agreements. 

(b)  The  CouncU  may  transmit  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Congress  such  interim  re- 
ports as  It  deems  advisable,  and  shaU  trans- 
mit its  final  report  with  recommendations 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  two  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  Act.  Such  final  report  shaU  contain  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  CoimcU  together  with  its 
recommendaUons  for  such  legislation  or  vol- 
unury  programs  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

POWERS    OF    THE    COinTCIL 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  CouncU,  or  any  two 
members  thereof  as  authorized  by  the  Coun- 
cil, may  conduct  hearings  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  otherwise  secure  date  and 
expressions  of  opinions  pertinent  to  the 
study.  The  CouncU  shaU  publish  notice  of 
any  proposed  hearing  in  the  Federal  Register, 
and  shall  efford  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
Interested  persons  to  present  relevant  testi- 


mony and  data.  In  connection  therewith  the 
CouncU  la  authorized  by  majority  vote — 

(1)  To  require,  by  special  or  general  or- 
ders, corporations,  business  firms,  and  In- 
dividuals to  submit  in  writing  such  reports 
and  answers  to  questions  as  the  Council  may 
prescribe;  such  submission  shall  be  made 
within  such  reasonable  i)ertod  and  under 
oath  or  otherwise  as  the  Council  may  deter- 
mine; 

(2)  To  administer  oaths; 

(3 )  To  require  by  siibpoena  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  all  documentary  evidence  relating 
to  the  execution  of  Its  duties; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  disobedience  to  a  sub- 
poena or  order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
to  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  requiring  compUance  with 
such  subpoena  or  orda~, 

(5)  In  any  proceeding  or  investigation  to 
order  testimony  to  be  taken  by  deposition 
before  any  person  who  Is  designated  by  the 
CouncU  and  has  the  power  to  administer 
oaths,  and  in  such  instances  to  compel  testi- 
mony and  the  production  of  evidence  In  the 
same  manner  as  authorized  under  tiara- 
graphs  (3)   and  (4)   of  this  subsection;  and 

(6)  to  pay  witnesses  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  u  are  paid  In  like  drcumstances  in 
the  courts  ot  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  jiirlsdietlon  of  which  an  Inquiry 
is  carried  on  may.  In  case  of  refusal  to  obey 
a  subpoena  or  order  of  the  Coiincll  Issued 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Issue 
an  order  requiring  compliance  therewith; 
and  any  failure  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(c)  The  CouncU  Is  authorized  to  request 
directly  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  any  Information  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
Act;  and  each  such  department,  agency,  or 
Independent  instrumentality  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  with  the  CouncU  and,  to  the 
extent  permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation to  the  Coimcil  upon  request  made 
by  thedChalrman  or  Vice  Chairman  when 
acting  as  Chairman. 

(d)  The  CouncU  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  Federal  or  SUte  agencies,  pri- 
vate firms,  institutions,  and  Individuals  for 
the  conduct  of  research  or  surveys,  and  the 
preparaUon  of  reports,  and  for  other  activ- 
ities necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  duUes. 

(e)  When  the  CouncU  finds  that  publica- 
tion of  any  Information  obtained  by  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  and  would  not  give  an 
unfair  compeUtive  advantage  to  any  person. 
It  is  authorized  to  publUh  such  information 
In  the  form  and  manner  deemed  best  adapted 
for  public  use.  except  that  data  and  Informa- 
tion which  would  separately  disclose  the 
business  transactions  of  any  person,  trade 
secrets,  or  names  of  customers  shaU  be  held 
confidential  and  shall  not  be  disclosed  by  the 
CouncU  or  Its  staff:  Provided,  That  the  Coun- 
cil shaU  permit  business  firms  or  individuals 
reasonable  access  to  documents  furnished  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  copying 
such  documents  as  need  may  arise. 

(f)  The  CoxmcU  is  authorized  to  delegate 
any  of  its  functions  to  individual  members 
of  the  Council  or  to  designated  Individuals 
on  its  staff  and  to  make  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business,  except  as  herein  otherwise 
provided. 

COMPENSATION    OT    ICEMBEBS    OF    THE    COUNCU. 

Sec  204.  Each  member  of  the  CoimcU  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  for 
each  day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon  work 
of  the  CouncU  and  shaU  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U-S.C. 
5703)  for  persons  In  the  Government  service 
employed  Intermittently. 
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ASMZmSTRATIOir 

Sec.  306.  (a)   The  CouncU  Is  authorized, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  «tle5 
United  States  Code,  governing  appolntmenfal 
in  the  compeUtive  service,  and  without  re 
gard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  sub 
chapter  m  of  chapter  53  of  such  Utle  relat 
Ing  to  classlflcaUon  and  General  Schedule 
pay  rates,  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  an  ExecuUve  Director,  and  the  Execu 
tlve  Director,  with  the  approval  of  the  Coun- 
cU, may  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Coun- 
cil, but  no  Individual  so  appointed  shall  re- 
ceive compensaUon  In  excess  of  the  rate  au- 
thorized for  GS-18  by  section  6332  of  such 
title. 

(b)  The  Executive  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Council.  Is  authorized  to  ob- 
tain services  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  3108  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  but  at  rates  for  Individuals  not  to  ex- 
ceed $100  per  diem. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is 
authorized  to  detaU,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
any  of  its  personnel  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  CouncU  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(including  those  related  to  budgeting  and 
accounting,  financial.  rei>ortlng.  personnel 
and  procurement)  shall  be  provided  for  the' 
Coxmcil  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payment  shall  be  made  to 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Council  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services.  Regulations  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  collection  ot 
Indebtedness  of  personnel  resulting  from  er- 
roneous payments  shall  apply  to  the  collec- 
tion of  erroneoiis  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Coimcil  employee,  and  regula- 
tions of  said  Administrator  for  the  ad- 
mimstratlve  control  of  funds  shall  apply  to 
appropriations  of  the  Council,  but  the  Coun- 
cil shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such 
regulations. 

(e)  Ninety  days  after  submission  of  Its 
final  report,  as  provided  In  section  202(b), 
the  Council  shaU  cease  to  exist. 

AUTUOBIZATION 

Sec  20«.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Council  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 


CONSUMER   WARRANTY 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  MAcm;- 
iON],  two  bills  concerning  consumer 
warranty  legislation. 

In  the  past  year  my  office  has  been  re- 
ceiving numerous  complaints  from  new- 
car  buyers  and  automobile  dealers  in 
Arizona.  The  chief  complaint  has  been 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  for  the 
consumer  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  his 
automobile  warranty  against  the  manu- 
facturer. The  dealers  complain  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers  will  not  fur- 
nish them  with  parts  nor  will  they  re- 
imburse them  for  work  done  imder  the 
warranty  and,  therefore,  it  becomes  eco- 
nomically disastrous  for  the  dealer  to 
make  all  the  repairs  that  the  consumer 
usually  finds  necessary  to  put  his  new 
car  in  operating  shape. 

The  other  major  problem  Involved 
here  is  the  interpretation  of  the  provi- 
sions in  the  new-car  warranties.  Con- 
sumers and  dealers  interpret  them  one 
way  and  the  manufacturer  interprets 


them  another — i»ually  to  his  benefit. 
This  problem  has  been  brought  to  light 
by  articles  In  Consumer  Reports,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Washington 
Star  and  is  now  under  serious  study  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

In  1966,  Congress  established  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  As  a  result  of  this  act,  a  period  from 
September  1966  to  May  31.  1967,  2,214,- 
925  motor  vehicles  have  been  reported  to 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau, 
according  to  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  because  of  safety  defects. 
In  addition,  thousands  of  motor  vehicles 
produced  in  this  country  have  what  Is 
considered  inconvenient  defects — that  is. 
cigarette  lighter  does  not  work,  the  up- 
holstery is  poorly  done  in  the  car,  the 
carpeting  is  not  put  down   right,   the 
speedometer  Is  not  at  a  correct  angle. 
The  major  problwn  here  is  what  recourse 
does  the  new-car  buyer  have  to  get  the 
dealer  or  the  manufacturer  to  correct 
the  so-called  inconvenient  defects.  In 
general,  the  only  recourse  he  has  is  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  warranty. 
However,  since  there  is  a  problem  In 
interpreting  it  this  usually  entails  hir- 
ing a  lawyer  and  going  to  court.  The 
chances  of  the  average  new -car  buyer 
succeeding  are  extremely  slim  because 
of  the  high  cost  of  litigation  and  also 
the  length  of  the  litigation.  Therefore, 
we  have  prepared  this  legislation. 

It  seta  up  automobile  warranty  stand- 
ards, both  for  the  manufacturer  and  for 
the  f  ranchlsed  dealer.  The  standards  will 
be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
after  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  relative  to  accepted 
advertising  practices.  The  standards  the 
Secretary  shall  set  include  provisions 
whereby  the  manufacturer  may  not  re- 
lease himself  of  liability  by  contracting 
it  away. 

We  provide  under  the  warranty  cltdm 
section  a  method  by  which  a  new  car 
buyer  who  has  a  warranty  may  request 
arbitration  and.  If  he  is  successful,  have 
this  claim  docketed  in  a  Federal  Court 
and,  therefore,  legally  enforceable 
against  the  manufacturer  at  little  or  no 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

The  bill  also  provides  certain  franchise 
standards.  These  standards  prohibit  any 
manufacturer  from  authorizing  a  fran- 
cliise  unless  he  makes  the  dealer  hi^ 
agent  for  service  of  process  in  case  of 
legal  action  and  reimburses  him  at  a  fair 
market  value  for  the  work  he  does  on 
cars  that  have  damages  or  defects  that 
will  be  covered  by  the  warranty. 

The  bill  also  requires  both  the  manu- 
factiu-er  and  the  dealer  to  keep  records 
relative  to  all  the  defects,  damages — 
whether  they  be  legal  claims  or  monetary 
claims — relative  to  that  make  or  model 
of  car. 

Mr.  President,  the  warranty  problem 
is  not  restricted  to  the  automobile  In- 
dustry alone.  The  consimier  often  en- 
counters the  same  frustrating  experi- 
ences when  he  purchases  new  household 
and  electrical  applicances.  And  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  which  would  re- 
quire quality  control  standards  in  the 
household  appliance  industry  and  which 
would  provide  a  means  for  the  customer 
to  enforce  his  warranty  claims  for  varl- 


ouB  appliances  like  stoves,  refrigerators, 
and  radios. 

These  bills.  In  conjunction  with  Sena- 
tor Magkuson's  advisory  coimcD  pro- 
posal, represent  a  comprehensive  effort  to 
put  some  quality  in  the  quantitative  the- 
ory of  production. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  two  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  along 
with  three  articles,  one  from  Consumer 
Reports  and  two  from  the  Wall  Street 
Joiunal,  which  deal  with  the  subject  of 
warranties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
and    articles    will    be    printed    in    the 

The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hatden 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Magnuson),  were 
received,  read  twice  by  their  titles,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2727.  A  bin  to  promote  higher  stand- 
ards of  quality  control  in  the  manufacture 
of  motor  vehicles;  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
standards  for  new  motor  vehicle  warran- 
ties and  for  motor  vehicle  dealer  franchise 
agreements;  to  prescribe  effective  remedies 
for  breach  of  such  warranties  and  agree- 
ments; and  for  other  purposes: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House 
of  Kepreaentativea  of  the  UnUed  State*  of 
America  in  Congreai  tuaembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  into  sections  according  to  the 
foUowing  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Warranty  Act." 


TAXLX  or  coHTKirrs 
Sec.  2.    Motor  vehicle  factory  Inspection. 
Sec.  3.     Warranty  and  franchise  require- 
ments. 
Sec.  4.    Warranty  standards. 
Sec.  5.    Warranty  claims. 
Sec.  6.    Franchise  standards. 
Sec.  7.     Franchise  claims. 
Sec.  8.    Records  and  reports. 
Sec.  9.     Enforcement. 
Sec.  10.  Penalties. 
Sec.  11.  Definitions. 
Sec.  12.  Effective  dates. 

MOTOR  VEHICI.E  FACTOBT  INSPECTION 

Sec  2.  (a)  Under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  prescribe,  one 
or  more  qualified  representatives  ol  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  shall  conduct  at  least 
once  in  each  calendar  year  without  advance 
notice  a  comprehensive  inspection  of  each 
factory,  assembly  plant,  or  other  faculty 
operated  or  maintained  within  any  State  by 
any  manufacturer  for  the  manufacturing  or 
assembling  of  new  motor  vehicles  for  distri- 
bution in  or  affecting  interstate  commerce, 
or  any  component  of  such  motor  vehicles,  to 
examine  and  evaluate — 

(1)  the  quality  of  materials,  ocHnponents, 
manufactvuring  or  assembling  practices,  and 
workmanship  vised  ot  appUed  within  such 
facility  for  the  manxifacturing  or  assembling 
of  such  motor  vehicles  or  components; 

(2)  the  effectiveness  of  quality  control 
measures  and  procedures  in  effect  within 
such  fadUty  with  respect  to  the  manufac- 
turing or  assembling  of  such  motor  vehicles 
or  components; 

(3)  the  extent  to  which  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  components  produced  or 
supplied  by  persons  other  than  such  manu- 
facturer are  inspected  or  tested  for  defects 
befc^e  use  within  such  facility  for  the  manu- 
facturing or  assembling  of  such  motor 
vehicles; 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  completed  new  motor  ve- 


hicles manufactured  or  assembled  in  such 
f aclUty  are  Inspected  or  tested  for  defects  be- 
fore distribution  in  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce;  and 

(5)  the  extent  to  which  and  the  effective- 
ness with  which  defects  in  such  new  motor 
vehicles  detected  by  such  inspection  or  test- 
ing are  corrected  before  such  new  motor  ve- 
hicles are  distributed  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce. 

(b)  Ui>on  the  completion  of  each  such  in- 
spection of  each  such  facility,  the  represente- 
tlves  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  who 
conducted  such  Inspection  shaU  transmit  to 
the  Secretary  a  full  and  complete  written 
report,  prepared  In  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  containing  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions made  by  such  representatives  upon 
such  Inspection  and  their  recommendations 
with  respect  to  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
improvement  in  quality  of  motor  vehicles 
or  components  manufactured  or  assembled 
in  such  faculty.  If  any  such  representative  of 
the  Department  does  not  concur  in  the  find- 
ings, conclusions,  or  recommendations  con- 
tained in  such  report,  such  representative 
shaU  prepare  a  written  statement  of  his 
comments  thereon,  and  such  statement  shall 
be  annexed  to  such  reixtrt  and  shaU  be  made 
a  part  thereof. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  report  with 
respect  to  any  such  facility  operated  or 
maintained  by  any  manufacturer  containing 
recommendations  for  the  improvement  in 
quaUty  of  motor  vehicles  or  components 
thereof  manufactvired  or  assembled  in  such 
faculty,  the  Secretary  shaU  transmit 
promptly  to  such  manufacturer  a  written 
statement  of  such  recommendations.  Not 
less  than  two  months  or  more  than  six 
months  after  the  transmission  of  any  such 
statement  to  any  manufacturer,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  the  f  aciUty  named  therein  to 
be  relnspected  without  advance  notice  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b). 

(d)  To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  officers   and   employees  of   the 
Deptartment   of   Commerce   duly   designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upcm  the  presentation  of 
appropriate    credentials    to    the    Individual 
then   exercising   principal   executive   or   ad- 
ministrative control  over  any  such  fadUty, 
shaU  be  entltied,  at  any  time  at  which  such 
fskcility  Is  engaged  in  operation  or  open  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  to  enter  such 
faciUty  and  to  conduct  such  Inspection  of 
(1)  the  components  or  other  materials  con- 
tained m  such  facility  and   (2)    the  opera- 
tions, records,  smd  products  of  sxich  faclUty 
as  may  be  required  for  that  purpose.  Infor- 
mation obtained  in  the  course  of  any  such 
inspection  by  any  officer  or  employee  ot  ths 
Department  of  Commerce  with  respect  to  (1) 
the  cost  of  materials  or  components  used  in 
such  facility,  (2)  the  costs  of  production  of 
motor  vehicles  or  components  thereof  manu- 
factured or  assembled  in  s»ich  facility,  and 
(3)     proprietary    or    trade    secrete    of    the 
manvifacturer  engaged  in  the  operation  or 
maintenance  of  such  f  aciUty  shaU  be  treated 
as  confidential  Information,  and  shaU  not  be 
disclosed  to  any  other  person  who  is  not  in- 
cluded   within    a    class    of    officers    or    em- 
ployees   of    the    Department   of    Commerce 
which  has  been  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  require  such  information  for  the  per- 
formance   of    official   duties    imposed    upon 
them  under  this  Act. 

WAHRANTT  AND  FRANCHISE  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  manufacturer  may  manu- 
facture or  assemble  for  distribution  in  or 
affecting  Interstate  commerce,  or  distribute 
or  ca\ise  to  l>e  distributed  In  or  affecting 
interstate  commerce,  any  new  motor  vehicle 
of  any  make  xuUess  such  manufacturer  gives 
in  writing  to  the  first  purchasw  of  each 
motor  vehicle  o«  that  make  within  any  State 
a  warranty  with  respect  to  such  motor  vehicle 
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which  compiles  with  standardB  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  which  are  then 
In  effect. 

(b)  No  maniifacturer  may  enter  into  any 
franchise  with  any  dealer  for  the  retail  sale 
of  new  motor  vehicles  of  any  make  within 
any  State  unless  such  franchise  complies 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  which  are  then  in  effect. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  rules 
adopted  by  him  in  conformity  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  553,  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  after  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, standards  for — 

(1)  warranties  given  by  manufacturers  to 
the  first  purchasers  within  any  State  of  new 
motor  vehicles  manufactured,  assembled,  or 
distributed  by  such  manufacturers;  and 

(2)  franchises  entered  Into  by  manufac- 
tiirers  for  the  retail  sale  of  new  motor  vehi- 
cles by  dealers  within  any  State. 

WASaANTT    STANDAKDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Warranty  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  re- 
quire that  each  warranty  given  by  a  man- 
ufacturer with  resptect  to  any  new  motor 
vehicle — 

(1)  Include  terms  which  state  the  name 
and  address  of  the  warrantor,  impose  upon 
the  warrantor  legally  enforceable  liability 
for  the  performance  of  the  terms  of  such 
warranty,  and  identify  the  persons  or  classes 
of  persons  who  are  entitled  as  warrantees 
to  enforce  the  obligation  of  such  warranty; 

(2)  Include  affirmative  provisions  by 
whigh  such  motor  vehicle  Is  warranted  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  all  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards  imposed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  and  the  political  subdivision  there- 
of In  which  possession  of  such  motor  vehicle 
l8  transferred  to  the  first  purchaser; 

(3)  Include  affirmative  provisions  by  which 
(A)  such  motor  vehicle  Is  warranted  to  be 
free  from  damage  and  defects  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery  of  possession  thereof  to  the  first 
purchaser  thereof,  and  (B)  any  defect  in 
such  motor  vehicle  which  Is  made  the  subject 
of  a  claim  against  the  warrantor  within 
twelve  months  after  the  time  of  transfer  of 
possession  thereof  to  such  purchaser  shall  be 
presumed  in  the  absence  of  substantial  proof 
to  the  contrary  to  have  existed  In  such  motor 
vehicle  at  that  time; 

(4)  Include  affirmative  provisions  by  which 
the  warrantor  undertakes  to  reimburse  a 
warrantee  for  all  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred by  such  warrantee  for  or  Incident  to 
service  rendered,  by  a  person  other  than  a 
dealer  engaged  in  business  pursuant  to  a 
franchise  entered  into  by  the  warrantor,  for 
the  correction  of  defects  In  such  motor  ve- 
hicle which  are  subject  to  the  warranty 
whenever  (A)  the  correction  of  any  such 
defect  is  immediately  required  for  safety  or 
to  render  such  motor  vehicle  operative  at  any 
place  at  time  at  which  the  services  of  such  a 
dealer  are  not  readily  available  to  the  war- 
rantee, or  (B)  no  dealer  engaged  in  biisiness 
pursuant  to  a  franchise  entered  Into  by  the 
warrantor,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
place  at  which  such  service  Is  required  by 
the  warrantee.  Is  able  to  provide  such  serv- 
ice within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  as 
such  period  Is  determined  by  rules  which  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe; 

(5)  Specify  with  particularity  the  nature, 
extent,  duration,  conditions,  and  exceptions 
of  any  additional  warranty  given  by  the 
warrantor  with  respect  to  such  motor  ve- 
hicle; 

(6)  Specify  with  particularity  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  each  remedy  made  avail- 
able by  the  warrantor  to  a  warrantee  for  the 
correction  of  damage  to  or  defects  In  such 
motor  vehicle  subject  to  such  warranty; 

(7)  Provide  for  the  assertion  of  warranty 
claims  and  demands  by  warrantees  in  writ- 
ing upon  printed  forms  prepared  by  the  war- 
rantor, and  made  readily  available  to  all 
warrantees  at  the  place  of  business  of  each 
dealer  engaged  In  business  under  a  franchise 


entered  into  by  the  warrantor,  in  conformity 
with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary; 

(8)  Include  effective  provision  for  the  ad- 
justment and  settlement,  by  arbitration  con- 
ducted upon  written  demand  made  by  a  war- 
rantee in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
title  9,  United  States  Code,  and  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  any  dispute 
arising  from  any  claim  made  against  the 
warrantor  for  the  correction  under  such  war- 
ranty of  any  alleged  damage  to  or  defect  In 
any  such  motor  vehicle;  and 

(9)  Include  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  from  time  to  time 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission  to 
be  required  (A)  to  protect  warrantees  fully 
and  effectively  from  deception  and  unfair 
trade  practices  by  manufacturers  and  by 
dealers  engaged  In  the  retail  sale  of  new 
motor  vehicles  under  franchises,  and  (B)  to 
protect  manufacturers  from  fraudulent  and 
unconscionable  warranty  claims. 

(b)  No  warranty  given  by  any  manufac- 
turer may  include  any  provision  by  which 
the  warrantor  Is  relieved,  or  which  purports 
to  relieve  the  warrantor,  of  any  obligation — 

(1)  To  correct  fully  at  the  expense  of  the 
warrantor  any  damage  to  or  defect  in  any 
new  motor  vehicle  which  exists  at  the  time 
of  the  transfer  of  possession  thereof  to  the 
first  purchaser; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  tire  or  other  com- 
ponent which  (A)  has  been  furnished  or  sup- 
plied to  the  manufacturer  by  any  other 
person,  and  (B)  is  a  part  of.  Installed  In, 
or  attached  to  a  motor  vehicle  at  the  time 
of  transfer  of  possession  thereof  to  the  first 
purchaser; 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  article  of  equip- 
ment or  accessory  distributed  or  furnished 
by  the  manufacturer  which  Is  Installed  In  or 
attached  to  a  motor  vehicle  after  the  transfer 
of  possession  thereof  to  the  first  purchaser; 

(4)  Arising  under  the  law  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  any  Implied  warranty  of 
merchantability  or  fitness  for  a  particular 
use;   or 

(5)  With  respect  to  the  death  of  or  per- 
sonal Injury  to  any  person,  or  the  loss  of  or 
damage  to  any  property  of  any  person,  re- 
sulting proximately  from  any  damage  to  or 
defect  m  any  motor  vehicle  which  is  subject 
to  the  terms  of  a  warranty  given  by  the  man- 
ufacturer to  the  fljst  purchaser  of  such  motor 
vehicle. 

WARRANTT    ClAJMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  553,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  for  (1) 
the  submission  to  warrantors  of  claims  made 
upon  warranties,  (2)  the  making  of  demands 
upon  warrantors  for  the  arbitration  of  such 
claims,  and  (3)  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  such  claims  by  arbitration.  Such 
rules  for  the  arbitration  of  such  claims  shall 
include  effective  provision  for  (1)  the  inspec- 
tion and  evaluation  of  any  motor  vehicle  as 
to  which  any  such  claim  is  made  by  an  Im- 
partial motor  vehicle  analysis  or  diagnosis 
organization  which  is  quaUfled  to  determine 
whether  any  alleged  damage  to  or  defect 
in  any  motor  vehicle  exists  or  existed  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  action  required 
for  the  satisfactory  correction  of  any  such 
damage  or  defect  which  is  determined  to  be 
present,  and  (2)  the  entry  of  Judgment  in 
a  district  court  of  the  United  States  upon 
any  award  made  by  such  arbitration.  Any 
award  made  in  favor  of  a  prevailing  claimant 
in  any  such  arbitration  shall  Include  provi- 
sion for  the  granting  to  the  claimant  of  ap- 
propriate relief  and  for  the  payment  by  the 
warrantor  to  the  claimant  of  a  sum  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  all  expenses  reason- 
ably Incurred  by  the  claimant  incident  to 
the  assertion  and  prosecution  of  his  claim. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  Instituted  by  a  war- 
rantee under  title  9,  United  States  Code, 
against  a  warrantor  for  the  confirmation 
and  enforcement  of  an  arbitration  award 
made  pursuant  to  this  Act  a  prevailing  plain- 


tiffs shall  be  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
warrantor  ( In  addition  to  any  recovery  or  re- 
lief granted  for  compliance  with  the  arbitra- 
tion award)  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  costs  and  expenses  (Including 
attorney's  fees)  determined  by  the  court  to 
have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by  the  plain- 
tiff for  or  in  connection  with  the  institution 
and  prosecution  of  such  proceeding,  in  any 
such  proceeding  In  which  It  Is  shown  by  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  that  the  warrantor  has 
failed  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of  such 
award  within  30  days  after  the  date  on  which 
such  award  was  made  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  plaintiff  also  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  warrantor  an  Indemnity  in 
such  amount,  not  less  than  $100  or  more 
than  tLOOO,  as  the  court  shall  determine  to 
be  proper  unless  the  defendant  shows  by 
substantial  evidence  Just  cause  for  such 
failure. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act,  or  In 
any  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  there- 
under, shall  bar  the  institution  by  any  war- 
rantee of  any  legal  action  in  any  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  for  the 
assertion  of  any  claim  against  any  war- 
rantor arising  from  any  defect  in  any  motor 
vehicle. 

FKANCHISE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Franchise  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  require 
that  each  franchise  entered  into  by  a  manu- 
facturer with  a  dealer  for  the  retail  sale  by 
such  dealer  of  new  motor  vehicles  of  any 
make  ^-ithin  any  State  Include — 

(1)  Provisions  by  which  such  dealer  Is 
designated  as  the  agent  of  the  manufacturer 
for  (A)  the  giving  to  the  first  purchaser  of 
each  new  motor  vehicle  at  the  time  of  de- 
livery of  possession  of  such  motor  vehicle  to 
such  purchaser  of  a  warranty  which  Is  In 
fvUl  compliance  with  warranty  standards  pre- 
scribed under  this  Act,  (B)  the  performance 
of  any  Inspection  of  any  motor  vehicle  of 
ttiat  make  to  which  any  warrantee  Is  entitled 
by  the  terms  of  a  warranty  given  by  the 
manufacturer  with  respect  to  such  motor 
vehicle,  (C)  the  correction  of  any  damage  to 
or  defect  In  any  motor  vehicle  of  that  make 
to  which  any  warrantee  Is  entitled  by  the 
terms  of  a  warranty  given  by  the  manu- 
facturer with  resp>ect  to  such  motor  veiiicle, 
(D)  the  furnishing,  upon  request  of  any 
warrantee,  of  printed  forms  for  the  asser- 
tion against  the  manufacturer  of  warranty 
claims  and  the  making  of  demands  for  the 
arbitration  of  such  claims,  (E)  the  ac- 
ceptance on  behalf  of  the  manufacturer  of 
any  warranty  claim  made  against,  or  any  de- 
mand for  the  arbitration  of  any  such  claim 
made  to,  the  maniifacturer  with  respect  to 
any  motor  vehicle  of  that  make,  and  (P)  the 
service  of  process  in  any  legal  action  In- 
stituted in  any  court  against  the  manu- 
facturer upon  any  claim  arising  from  any 
alleged  damage  to  or  defect  in  any  motor 
vehicle  of  that  make; 

(2)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufac- 
turer Is  obligated  to  reimburse  such  dealer 
for  all  service  rendered  by  such  dealer  in 
the  Inspection  of  each  new  motor  vehicle 
of  that  make  and  the  correction,  before  the 
time  of  delivery  thereof  by  such  dealer  to  the 
first  purchaser,  of  all  damage  to  and  defects 
In  such  motor  vehicle  determined  by  such 
dealer  to  exist  before  such  time; 

(3)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufac- 
tiirer  is  obligated  to  reimburse  such  dealer 
for  all  service  rendered  by  such  dealer  for 
the  correction  of  any  damage  to  or  defect  in 
any  motor  vehicle  of  that  make  which  ar.y 
warrantee  is  entitled  to  obtain  without  cost 
under  the  terms  of  a  warranty  given  by  the 
manufacturer; 

(4)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufac- 
turer is  obligated  to  make  payment  to  such 
dealer  for  all  service  of  the  kinds  described 
In  paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (8)  ren- 
dered by  such  dealer  (A)  at  a  time  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  month  next  follow- 
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Ing  the  month  In  which  such  dealer  tran*- 
mlts  to  the  manufacturer  written  request  for 
reimbursement  for  such  service,  and  (B) 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  which  such  dealer  would  receive  for 
like  service  rendered  to  retail  customers  who 
are  not  entitled  by  the  terms  of  a  warranty 
to  obtain  such  service  without  cost; 

(6)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufacturer 
Is  obligated  to  make  reasonable  relmburse- 
ment  to  such  dealer,  in  accordance  with 
niles  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission,  for 
all  administrative  and  other  expenses  In- 
curred by  such  dealer  in  (A)  the  reception 
and  transmission  to  the  manufacturer  of 
claims  made  upon  warranties  given  by  the 
manufacturer  and  demands  made  for  the  ar- 
bitration of  such  claims,  (B)  the  preparation 
and  maintenance  oi  records  and  the  making 
of  reports  with  respect  to  such  claims,  and 
(C)  the  furnishing  of  evidence  in  or  In  con- 
nection with  the  arbitration  of,  or  the  trial 
of  legal  actions  arising  from,  such  claims; 

(6)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufacturer 
is  obligated  to  make  available  promptly  to 
each  such  dealer  all  repair  parts  and  compo- 
nents required  by  such  dealer  for  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  repair  of  all  motor  vehicles 
of  such  make  which  have  been  manufac- 
tured or  assaembled  by  the  manufacturer 
within  the  preceding  period  ot  five  model 
years; 

(7)  Provisions  by  which  the  manufacturer 
Is  obUgated  to  provide  such  dealer  without 
cost  such  technical  analysis  services  beyond 
the  capacity  or  competence  <rf  such  dealer  as 
such  dealer  may  require  for  the  Identification 
and  correction  of  defects  in  all  motor  ve- 
hicles of  such  make  wtiich  are  subject  to 
warranty  given  by  the  manufacturer; 

(8)  Effective  provision  for  the  adjustment 
and  settlement,  by  arbitration  conducted 
upon  written  demand  made  by  such  dealer  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  title  0, 
United  States  Code,  and  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  of  any  dispute  arising  from 
any  claim  made  by  such  dealer  against  the 
manufacturer  for  any  reimbursement  or 
service  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  fran- 
chise; and 

(0)  Such  other  provision  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  from  time  to  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commis&lon  to  be  re- 
quired (A)  to  protect  such  dealers  from  un- 
fair trade  practices  by  the  manufacturer,  and 
(B)  to  protect  manufacturers  from  fraudu- 
lent and  unconscionable  franchise  claims. 

(b)  No  franchise  entered  Into  by  a  manu- 
facturer may  include  any  provision  by  which 
any  dealer  is  obligated  to  assume  any  lia- 
bility, other  than  Uabillty  as  the  agent  of 
the  manufactxu'er  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
a  warranty  given  by  the  manufacturer,  for 
the  correction  of  damage  to  or  defects  in  any 
new  motor  vehicle,  or  in  any  article  of  equip- 
ment or  accessory  for  any  motor  vehicle 
which  has  been  distributed  or  furnished  to 
the  dealer  by  manufacturer,  existing  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  such  new  motor  vehicle, 
or  such  article  of  equipment  or  accessory, 
to  such  dealer. 

FRANCHISE  CLAIMS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  653,  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  for  (1) 
the  making  of  demands  by  dealers  for  the 
arbitration  of  claims  of  such  dealers  against 
manufacturers  arising  from  franchise  terms, 
and  (2)  the  adjustment  and  settlement  at 
such  claims  by  arbitration.  Such  rules  shall 
conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable  to 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 5  vrith  respect  to  the  arbitration  of 
warranty  claims. 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  instituted  by  a 
dealer  under  title  0,  United  Statee  Code, 
against  a  manufacturer  for  the  confirmation 
and  enforcement  of  an  arbitration  award 
made    pursuant    to    this    Act,    a    prevailing 


plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  the  recovery  from 
such  manufacturer  of  costs,  exp>ense8,  and 
an  indemnity  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  6(b)  relating  to  warranty 
claims. 

(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act,  or  In 
any  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  there- 
under, shall  bar  the  Institution  by  a  dealer 
of  any  legal  action  In  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  for  the  assertion  of  any  claim 
against  manuf actiirer. 

RECORDS  AMD  REPORTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  manufacturer,  and  each 
dealer  engaged  in  the  retail  sale  of  new  motor 
vehicles  under  a  franchise  entered  into  by 
such  manufacturer,  shall  prepare,  compile, 
and  maintain  at  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secretary 
shall  specify  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
after  consultation  with  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  with  respect  to — 

(1)  Warranties  given  and  franchises  en- 
tered into  by  such  manufacturer; 

(2)  Claims  made  in  writing  against  such 
manufacturer  upon  such  warranties  and  such 
franchises; 

(3)  Demands  made  upon  the  manufacturer 
for  the  arbitration  of  such  claims; 

(4)  Legal  actions  insUtuted  in  prosecution 
of  such  claims; 

(5)  Action  taken  by  such  manufacturer 
and  by  such  dealer  with  respect  to  each  such 
claim  and  demand; 

(6)  The  time,  place,  manner,  and  terms  of 
settlement  of  each  such  claim;  and 

(7)  The  written  acknowledgment  of  sat- 
isfactory settlement  executed  by  the  claim- 
ant In  the  case  of  each  such  claim  which  has 
been  so  settled. 

(b)  Upon  demand  made  by  any  duly  des- 
ignated officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Commission  dur- 
ing business  hours  of  any  business  day,  each 
manufacturer  and  each  such  deaier  shall 
grant  to  such  officer  or  employee  access  to 
all  such  records  to  inspect,  analyze  the  con- 
tents of,  and  make  copies  of  any  of  the 
papers  contained  in  or  constituting  a  part 
of  such  records. 

(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  prescribe  from  time  to  time  after 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  each 
manufacturer  shall  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  January  of  each  year  a  report  which 
shall  include  full,  complete,  and  accurate 
information,  prepared  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  as  to— 

(1)  The  number  of  warranties  given  by 
such  manufacturer  during  the  preceding  cal- 
endar year; 

(2)  The  number  of  written  fiftima  made 
during  that  year  against  such  manufacturer 
under  warranties  given  at  any  time  by  such 
manufacturer; 

(3)  The  nature  of  each  category  of  al- 
leged damage  or  defects  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  such  warranty  claims,  and  the  niuii- 
ber  of  such  claims  so  made  with  respect  to 
each  such  category; 

(4)  The  number  of  written  claims  made 
during  that  year  against  such  manufactiirer 
under  franchises  entered  into  at  any  time  by 
such  manufacturer,  the  nature  of  each  cate- 
gory of  such  claims,  and  the  number  of 
claims  so  made  with  respect  to  each  such 
category; 

(5)  The  number  of  such  warranty  claims, 
and  the  number  of  such  franctxlse  claims,  of 
each  such  category  received  by  such  manu- 
facturer during  that  year  which  were  settled 
during  that  year,  and  the  nature  and  man- 
ner of  dlspoaition  of  such  claims; 

(6)  The  total  number,  and  the  ntmiber  of 
each  txktb.  category,  of  such  warranty  claims 
and  of  such  franchise  claims  received  by 
such  manufacturer  during  that  year  which 
were  not  settled  during  that  year,  and  the 
reasons  for  failure  of  settlement  of  claims  of 
each  such  category; 

(7)  The  total  number,  and  the  number  of 
each  such  category,  of  such  warranty  claims 


and  of  such  franchise  claims  received  by 
such  manufactxirer  during  all  preceding  years 
which  were  not  settled  during  the  calendar 
year  for  which  the  report  Is  made,  and  tlie 
reasons  for  failure  of  settlement  of  claims 
of  each  such  category;  and 

(8)  Such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  to  be  required  for  the  evalua- 
t^on  ot  the  compliance  by  such  manufacturer 
with  the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  with 
the  terms  of  warranties  given  and  franchises 
entered  into  l^  such  manufacturo'  at  any 
time. 

(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  each  manufacturer  under 
this  section  shall  be  placed  in  a  file  which 
shall  be  established  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare 
an  appropriate  Index  to  that  file  to  facilitate 
the  identification  of  and  access  to  all  such 
reports  filed  by  each  manufacturer.  Under 
such  regxilatlons  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, reports  contained  in  that  file  and  the 
index  thereto  shaU  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  members  of  the  public  during  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Upon  receipt  of  each  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  transmit  promptly  to 
the  Commission  a  copy  thereof. 

(e)  On  on  before  April  1  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congreaa  and 
to  the  Commission  a  report  which  shall  con- 
tain— 

(1)  A  summary  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  by 
each  manufacturer  under  Uiis  section  with 
respect  to  the  preceding  calendar  year; 

(2)  An  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
extent  to  which  compliance  with  (A)  the  re- 
quirements of  this  Act,  (B)  the  requlTMnents 
of  standards  prescribed  under  this  Act,  and 
(C)  the  terms  of  warranties  given  and  fran- 
chises entered  into  pursuant  to  such  stand- 
ards, has  been  achieved;  and 

(3)  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable,  after  oonaulta- 
tlon  with  the  CommUslon,  to  obtain  (A) 
effective  compliance  in  good  faith  by  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  with  such  requirements 
and  terms,  (B)  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance by  manufacturers  of  manufacturing 
practices  and  quality  control  procedures  ef- 
fective to  reduce  substantially  the  amount 
of  damage  to  and  the  number  of  defects  oc- 
curring In  new  motor  vehicles  at  the  time  of 
delivery  of  p>osse88ion  to  the  first  purchasers 
thereof,  and  (C)  provision  for  the  rendition 
of  prompt  and  effective  service  to  warrantees 
for  the  correction  of  damages  to  or  defects 
in  motor  vehicles  subject  to  warranty. 

EKTORCXICXNT 

Sac.  9.  (a)  It  shaU  be  a  violation  ot  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (IS  U.S.C.  46(a))  for 
any  manufacturer — 

(1)  To  fail  to  give  to  the  first  purchaser 
of  each  new  motor  vehicle  manufactured  or 
distributed  by  such  manufacturer,  at  the 
time  of  transfer  of  possession  of  such  motor 
vehicle  to  such  purchaser,  a  warranty  which 
compUes  In  all  respects  with  warranty  stand- 
ards In  effect  at  that  time  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  To  enter  into  any  franchise  with  any 
person  at  any  time  unless  such  franchise 
complies  in  all  respects  with  franchise  stand- 
ards in  effect  at  that  time  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  To  decline  or  fall  to  fulfill  any  obliga- 
tion to  any  warrantee  or  dealer  imposed  upon 
such  manufacturer  by  the  terms  of  any  such 
warranty  or  freinchlse. 

(b)  It  shaU  be  a  violation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  UJ8.C.  46(a))  for  any 
dealer  engaged  under  a  f  ratkchlse  in  the  retail 
sale  of  new  motor  vehicles  to  decline  or  fall 
to  fulfill  any  obligation  to  any  warrantee  im- 
posed upon  such  dealer  by  or  pursuant  to 
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tbls  Act  or  by  the  terms  of  such  franchise 
unless  such  dealer  shows  by  substantlEil  evi- 
dence that  for  reasons  beyond  the  control 
of  such  dealer  fulfillment  of  that  obligation 
was  not  possible. 

PEHALTIES 

Sxc.  10.  (a)  In  any  action  under  section  5 
of  the  F'ederal  Trade  Commission  Act  for  the 
recovery  from  any  maniifacturer  of  any  civil 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  final  cease-and- 
desist  order  of  the  Commission  entered  pur- 
suant to  section  9(a)  of  this  Act,  each  viola- 
tion of  that  order  with  respect  to  each  Item 
of  damage  to  and  each  defect  in  each  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  a  separate  violation  without 
regard  to  the  day  on  which  such  violation 
occurred. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  a  person  who  is  obli- 
gated by  thU  Act,  by  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  or  promulgated  vmder  this  Act, 
by  any  provision  of  a  franchise,  or  by  any  re- 
quirement imposed  by  a  manufacturer  or 
dealer  upon  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  such  manufacturer  or  dealer,  to  prepare, 
compile,  or  maintain  any  record  in  compli- 
ance with  section  8(a)  of  this  Act,  willfully 
falls  to  comply  with  such  obligation,  or  will- 
fully fails  to  accord  access  to  such  record 
in  compliance  with  section  8(b)  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever,  beinf  a  person  who  is  ob- 
ligated by  this  Act.  or  by  any  requirement 
Imposed  by  a  manufacturer  upon  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  such  manufacturer, 
to  make  any  report  under  section  8(c)  of 
thU  Act— 

(1)  Willfully  falls  to  file  such  report 
within  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by 
section  8(c)   of  this  Act; 

(3)  Piles  any  such  report  containing  any 
Information  which  is  false  or  misleading, 
with  knowledge  or  with  reason  to  believe 
that  such  information  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing; or 

(3)  Piles  any  such  report  from  which 
there  has  been  omitted  any  Information  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  or  by  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion promiilgated  under  this  Act,  to  be  con- 
tained therein,  with  Intent  to  conceal  such 
information, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  910,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

(d)  Whoever,  being  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  any  manufacturer,  wlllf\iliy  (1) 
denies  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  conduct  any  Inspection 
pursuant  to  section  2  of  this  Act  access  to 
any  facility  of  such  manufacturer,  to  any 
components  or  other  materials  contained  In 
any  such  faculty,  or  to  any  operations, 
records,  or  products  of  any  such  facility, 
or  (2)  by  any  means  obstructs  or  impedes 
any  such  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conunerce  In  the  conduct  of  any 
such  Inspection  with  intent  to  conceal  any 
fact,  circumstance,  or  matter  relevant  to 
the  conduct  of  such  inspection,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  910,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  Any  person  who  has  been  designated 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
serve  as  an  arbitrator  of  any  claim  made 
under  a  warranty  or  franchise  shall  be 
deemed  for  the  purposes  of  such  service  to 
be  a  public  official  within  the  meaning  of 
section  201,  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

UKTIMITIOMS 

Sbc.  11.  As  used  in  thU  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  a 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  ;>ower 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  on  public 
streets,  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclxislvely  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(2)  The  term  "new  motor  vehicle"  means 
a  motor  vehicle  tbe  poasessloii  at  which  has 


not  been  transferred  to  the  first  purchaser 
thereof. 

(3)  The  term  "make",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  motor  vehicle,  means  the  princi- 
pal brand  or  trade  name  under  which  such 
motor  vehicle  is  distributed  for  sale  at 
retail. 

(4)  The  term  "model",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  motor  vehicle,  means  each  sub- 
sidiary brand,  trade  name,  and  designation  by 
year  or  otherwise  under  which  a  particular 
category  of  motor  vehicles  of  any  make  is 
distributed  for  sale  at  retail. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  a 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  (A)  man- 
ufacturing or  assembling  new  motor  ve- 
hicles for  distribution  in  or  affecting  inter- 
state commerce.  (B)  distributing  in  or  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce  to  dealers  for 
retail  sale,  pursuant  to  franchises  entered 
into  by  such  person  with  such  dealers,  new 
motor  vehicles  manufactured  or  assembled 
within  any  State  by  any  other  person,  or 
(C)  importing  new  motor  vehicles  for  resale. 

(6)  The  term  "dealer"  means  a  person 
engaged  In  business  in  the  retail  sale  of 
new  motor  vehicles  distributed  In,  or  the 
distribution  of  which  affects.  Interstate 
commerce. 

(7)  The  term  "franchise"  means  one  or 
more  contracts,  agreements,  or  understand- 
ings entered  Into  by  a  manufacturer  with  an- 
other person  by  which  such  manufacturer 
undertakes  to  furnish  to  such  other  person, 
and  such  other  person  undertakes  to  act  as 
a  dealer  for  the  retail  sale  of.  new  motor  ve- 
hicles manufactured,  assembled,  or  distrib- 
uted by  such  manufactxyer. 

(8)  The  term  "first  purchaser",  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle,  means  the 
first  person  (other  than  a  manufacturer,  a 
dealer,  or  any  other  person  engaged  In  busi- 
ness in  the  purchase  of  motor  vehicles  for 
resale)  to  whom  possession  thereof  is  trans- 
ferred by  or  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  a  sale 
at  retail  or  a  contract  for  sale  at  retail. 

(9)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Indi- 
vidual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  as- 

.  sociation,  or  other  legal  entity. 

(10)  The  term  "warranty"  means  an  as- 
sixmption  by  a  manufactiirer  of  liability  to 
correct  without  cost  to  a  warrantee  damage 
to  or  defects  in  a  motor  vehicle  at  or  after 
the  time  of  delivery  of  possession  of  such 
motor  vehicle  to  the  first  purchaser  thereof. 

(11)  The  term  "warrantor"  means  a  man- 
ufacturer who  gives  or  has  given  a  warranty 
with  respect  to  a  new  motor  vehicle. 

(12)  The  term  "warrantee"  means  the  first 
purchaser  of  any  new  motor  vehicle  to  whom 
a  warranty  Is  given  or  has  been  given  with 
respect  to  such  motor  vehicle,  and  any  other 
person  who  Is  entitled  by  the  terms  of  such 
warranty  to  enforce  against  the  warrantor 
the  obligation  of  such  warranty. 

(12)  The  term  "defect",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  motor  vehicle  of  any  make  and 
model,  means  (A)  any  defect  in  material, 
workmanship,  assembly,  adjustment,  or  per- 
formance of  such  motor  vehicle  or  any  com- 
ponent thereof,  and  (B)  any  failxire  of  such 
motor  vehicle  or  any  component  thereof  to 
conform  to  standards  or  specifications  there- 
for adopted  by  the  manufacturer  thereof, 
and  (C)  any  failure  of  such  standards  or 
specifications  to  comply  with  any  applicable 
requirement  of  any  statute  of  the  United 
States  or  any  regulation  or  standard  duly 
promulgated  under  any  such  statute  for  the 
design,  construction,  assembly,  adjustment, 
or  performance  of  new  motor  vehicles  of  that 
make  and  model. 

(14)  The  term  "component",  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle,  means  any 
component,  part,  or  equipment  of.  and  any 
accessory  Installed  in  or  attached  to,  such 
motor  vehicle. 

(16)  The  term  "service  rendered",  when 
used  with  respect  to  damage  to  or  a  defect 
in  a  motor  vehicle,  means  all  labor  actually 
performed   and   all   materials   actually  fur- 


nished at  any  time  for  the  successful  correc- 
tion of  that  damage  or  defect. 

(16)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(17)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

( 18) )  The  term  "interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any  place 
in  another  State,  or  between  places  In  the 
same  State  through  another  State. 

(19)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

ETECnVE     DATES 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  Warranty  standards  and  fran- 
chise standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
not  later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a), 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S.  2728.  A  bill  to  require  manufacturers  of 
new  household  appliances  distributed  in 
Interstate  commerce  or  affecting  interstate 
commerce  to  provide,  in  compliance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  warranties  effective  to  protect 
consumers  from  deception  and  unfair  trade 
practices;  to  provide  means  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  warranties : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act,  divided  Into  sections  according  to  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Household  Appliance  Warranty 
Act." 

TABLX   or   CONTENTS 

Warranty  requirements. 

Warranty  standards. 

Warranty  claims. 

Appliance  manvifactiirers'  represent- 
atives. 

Service  representative  contract 
standards. 

Service  representative  claims. 

Records  and  reports. 

Enforcement. 

Penalties. 

Definitions. 

Effective  date. 

WABRANTT    RXQUIBEIIENTS 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  No  appliance  manufacturer 
may  at  any  time  distribute  or  cause  to  be 
distributed  In  Interstate  commecre  or  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  any  new  household 
appliance,  or  directly  or  Indirectly  transfer 
or  cause  to  be  transferred  at  any  time  to  a 
first  retail  purchaser  the  possession  of  any 
new  household  appliance  which  has  been 
transported  or  distributed  In  Interstate  com- 
merce or  affecting  interstate  commerce,  un- 
less there  Is  affixed  to  such  new  household 
appliance  or  enclosed  In  the  package  In 
which  such  new  household  appliance  is 
enclosed — 

(1)  A  printed  warranty  given  by  such 
appliance  manufacturer  with  respect  to  such 
new  hotisehold  appliance  which  complies 
with  standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
luder  this  Act  which  are  In  effect  at  that 
time; 

(2)  A  printed  ptirchase  notice  prepared 
In  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  which  bears  a  serial  number 
which  distinguishes  that  notice  from  all 
other  similar  notices  furnished  by  such 
manufactiu'er; 

(3)  A  printed  claim  notice  i^epared  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  which  bears  a  serial  number  iden- 
tical to  the  serial  number  shown  upon  the 
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piircbase  notice  affixed  to  or  enclosed  with 
such  household  appliance;  and 

(4)  A  printed  summary  statement  of  the 
rights  and  remedies  conferred  upon  a  war- 
rantee by  such  warranty  and  by  this  Act. 
prepared  In  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  which  shall  Include 
(A)  advice  to  the  warrantee  to  obtain  from 
the  retail  dealer  who  furnished  such  house- 
.  hold  appliance  a  receipt  or  other  Instrument 
evidencing  the  sale  or  transfer  of  such  house- 
hold appliance  to  him  and  the  retail  sale 
price  thereof  and  to  retain  possession  of  that 
receipt  or  Instrument,  (B)  advice  to  the  war- 
rantee to  transmit  all  communications  to 
the  manufacturer  relating  to  such  warranty 
by  certified  mail  with  retitfn  receipt  of 
delivery,  and  (C)  such  other  advice  to  the 
warrantee  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
to  be  advisable  to  enable  warrantees  to  exer- 
cise effectively  such  rights  and  remedies. 

(b)  After  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In  con- 
formity with  section  553,  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  ( 1 )  rxiles  establishing  standards 
pursuant  to  this  Act  for  warranties  given  by 
appliance  manufacturers,  and  (2)  such  other 
rules  relating  to  such  warranties  as  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  prescribe  under  this 
Act. 

WABSANTT  STANDAKI>S 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Warranty  standards  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  require 
that  each  warranty  given  by  an  appliance 
manufacturer  with  respect  to  any  new  house- 
hold appliance  of  any  category  shall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  Terms  which  state  the  name  and 
address  of  the  warrantor;  Identify  the  class 
or  classes  of  persons.  If  any,  who  are  obli- 
gated by  contract  or  otherwise  to  fulfill  the 
obligations  of  such  warranty;  and  identify 
the  class  or  classes  of  persons  who  are  en- 
titled as  warrantees  to  enforce  the  obligation 
of  such  warranty; 

(2)  Affirmative  provisions  by  which  such 
household  appliance  is  warranted,  subject  to 
excepUona  made  pursuant  to  paragraph  (3) 
and  paragraph  (4),  to  (A)  be  free  from 
damage  and  defects  at  the  time  of  the  dellv- 
ery  of  possession  thereof  to  the  first  retaU 
purchaser  thereof,  and  (B)  remain  free  from 
defects  for  such  period  of  time  thereafter 
(not  less  than  six  months)  as  the  SecreUry 
shall  have  prescribed  by  rule  for  household 
appliance  of  that  category; 

(3)  Provisions  which  except  from  the  obU- 
gatlon  of  the  warrantor  under  the  warranty 
the  obligation  to  correct  any  damage  to  or 
defect  In  any  household  appliance  (A)  proxi- 
mately caused  in  the  transportation  thereof 
from  the  place  of  business  of  a  reUll  dealer 
to  the  residence  of  the  first  retail  piirchaser 
thereof,  ot  In  the  Installation  thereof  In  a 
dwelling,  by  the  wiUful  act  or  negligence  of 
any  person  other  than  the  appliance  manu- 
facturer, a  retaU  dealer  who  is  a  party  to  a 
franchise  entered  into  by  the  appUance 
manufacturer,  or  a  person  performing  any 
such  service  under  a  contract  or  agreement 
entered  Into  by  the  appliance  manufactuer 
or  such  a  retaU  dealer,  or  (B)  resulUng  proxi- 
mately from  substantial  abuse  thereof  by 
any  person  In  use; 

(4)  Such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  shall 
determine,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mission, to  be  required  to  protect  appUance 
manufacturers  from  fraudulent  and  uncon- 
scionable warranty  claims; 

(6)  Affirmative  provisions  under  which  any 
damage  to  or  defect  in  such  household  ap- 
pUance which  is  made  the  subject  of  a  claim 
against  the  warrantor  within  six  months 
after  the  time  of  transfer  of  possession  there- 
of to  the  first  retaU  purchaser  thereof  shaU 
be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
proof  to  the  contrary  offered  by  the  war- 
rantor, to  be  a  damage  or  a  defect  which  the 
appUance  manufacturer  is  obligated  under 
the  warranty  to  correct; 

(6)    Affirmative  provisions  by  which  the 
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warrantor  undertakes  upon  demand  made 
by  a  warantee  within  the  effective  period  of 
the  warranty  to  correct  without  cost  of  any 
kind  to  the  warrantee,  within  such  period  of 
time  (not  exceeding  thirty  days)  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  for  household  ap- 
pUances  of  that  category,  by  the  repair  or 
replacement  of  such  household  appliance, 
all  (A)  damage  to  such  household  appliance 
which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of 
possession  thereof  to  the  first  purchaser 
thereof,  and  (B)  all  defecto  In  such  house- 
hold appliance  which  may  occur  or  become 
manifest  within  the  effective  period  of  the 
warranty,  and  which  are  not  expressly  ex- 
cepted from  the  obUgation  of  the  warranty 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  or  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  subsection;  ^    f^  \   i 

(7)  Provisions  which  specify  with  particu- 
larity the  nature,  extent,  duration,  condi- 
tions, and  exceptions  of  any  additional  war- 
ranty given  by  the  warrrantor  with  respect 
to  such  household  appliance; 

(8)  Provisions  for  the  adjustment  and 
settlement  upon  written  demand  made  by  a 
warrantee,  by  arbitration  conducted  at  a 
place  in  reasonably  close  proximity  to  the 
residence  of  the  warrantee  in  conformity 
with  the  provUions  of  title  9,  United  States 
Code,  and  with  rules  which  shaU  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  of  any  dispute  aris- 
ing from  any  claim  made  against  the  warran- 
tor for  the  correction  under  such  warranty 
of  any  alleged  damage  to  or  defect  in  any 
such  household  appliance;  and 

(9)  Such  other  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
ShaU  determine  from  time  to  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission  to  be  re- 
quired to  protect  warrantees  fully  and  effec- 
tively from  deception  and  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  appliance  manufacturers. 

(b)  No  warranty  given  by  any  appliance 
manufacturer  may  Include  any  provision  by 
which  the  warrantor  U  reUeved,  or  which 
purports  to  reUeve  the  warrantor,  of  any 
obligation — 

(1)  To  correct  fully  at  the  expense  of  the 
warrantor  (A)  any  damage  to  or  defect  In 
any  new  hoiisehold  appliance  which  exists 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  possession 
thereof  to  the  first  purchaser,  or  (B)  any 
damage  to  or  defect  in  such  household  ap- 
pUance which  occurs  or  becomes  manifest 
during  the  effective  period  of  the  warranty 
and  which  Is  not  expressly  excepted  from  the 
obligation  of  the  warranty  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  or  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  component  part  of 
a  household  appUance  which  (A)  has  been 
furnished  or  suppUed  to  the  appUance  manu- 
facturer by  any  other  person,  and  (B)  is 
Installed  in  or  attached  to  such  household 
appUance  at  the  time  of  transfer  of  posses- 
sion thereof  to  the  first  retail  ptirchaser; 

(3)  Arising  under  the  law  of  any  State 
with  respect  to  any  Implied  warranty  of 
merchantablUty  or  fitness  for  a  partlciUar 
\)se:  or 

(4)  With  respect  to  the  death  of  or  per- 
sonal Injury  to  any  person,  or  the  loss  of  or 
damage  to  any  property  of  any  person,  re- 
sxUtlng  proximately  from  any  damage  to  or 
defect  In  any  household  appliance  which  U 
subject  to  the  terms  of  a  warranty  given 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 


WAULANTT    CLAIMS 

S«c.  4.  (a)  Within  seven  days  after  the 
receipt  by  an  appliance  manufacturer  of  a 
claim  notice  from  a  warrantee  alleging  the 
existence  of  damage  to  or  defects  in  a  house- 
hold appUance  of  any  category  with  respect 
to  which  a  purchase  notice  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  appliance  manufacturer,  and 
which  U  aUeged  to  be  subject  to  a  warranty 
given  by  such  manufacturer,  such  manufac- 
turer by  written  reply  to  the  warrantee,  pre- 
pared in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  shall — 

(1)  Stats  whether  or  not  such  appliance 


manufacturer  agrees  that  on  the  date  of 
maUlng  of  such  claim  notice  such  warranty 
was  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  household 
appUance; 

(2)  If  such  appUance  manufacturer 
agrees  that  such  warranty  was  in  effect  with 
respect  to  such  household  appUance  on  that 
date,  inform  the  warrantee  of  the  name  and 
address  of  one  or  more  service  faciUtles  or 
service  representatives  reasonably  accessible 
to  the  warrantee  who  are  authorized  at  the 
expense  of  the  appUance  manufactvu«r  to 
inspect  such  appliance  and  to  make  any  cor- 
rection of  any  damage  to  or  defect  In  such 
household  appliance  to  which  the  warrantee 
Is  entitled  under  the  warranty; 

(3)  Transmit  to  the  warrantee  an  arbitra- 
tion demand  form  upon  which  there  shall 
have  been  placed  the  serial  number  appear- 
ing upon  the  claim  noUce  received  by  the 
appUance  manufacturer  from  the  warrantee 
for  use  by  the  warrantee  In  the  event  that 
(A)  the  appliance  manufacturer  denies  that 
such  warranty  was  In  effect  with  respect  to 
such  household  appUance  on  the  date  of 
mailing  of  such  claim  notice,  or  (B)  the 
claim  shall  not  have  been  adj\isted  and 
settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  warrantee 
within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  household  appliances  of  that  cate- 
gory; and 

(4)  Inform  the  warrantee  of  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  engaged  In  business 
or  residing  within  the  State  In  which  the 
warrantee  resides,  at  the  place  nearest  to 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  warrantee,  who 
has  been  designated  as  the  agent  of  the 
warrantor  for  the  purpose  of  accepting  ser- 
vice of  legal  process. 

(b)  Whenever  an  appliance  manufacturer 
who  has  received  from  a  warrantee  a  claim 
notice  as  to  a  household  appUance  of  any 
category  which  Is  aUeged  to  be  subject  to  a 
warranty   given   by  such   manufacturer   (1) 
denies  that  such  warranty  was  In  effect  with 
respect  to  such  household  appliance  on  tbe 
date  of  malUng  of  such  notice,  or  (2)   falls 
to  adjtist  and  settle  that  claim  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  warrantee  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  adjust- 
ment and  settlement  of  warranty  claims  as 
to  household  appUances  of  that  category,  the 
warrantee   may   demand   the   arbitration   of 
hU  claim  by  transmitting  to  the  appliance 
manufacturer  an  arbitration  demand   form 
executed  In  substantial  compliance  with  the 
Instructions  appearing  thereon.  Within  seven 
days  after  receipt  of  any  such  demand,  the 
appliance  manufacturer  shaU  take  action  ef- 
fective to  provide  for  the  arbitration  of  such 
claim,   in   conformity  with  rules   prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  at  a  place  In  close  proximity 
to  the  residence  of  the  warrantee.   AU  ex- 
penses incident  to  such  arbitration  shall  be 
paid  by  the  appliance  manufacturer,  except 
that  in  any  case  in  which  it  U  determined 
by  such  arbitration  that  the  claim  was  as- 
serted in  bad  faith  and  that  such  claim  was 
whoUy  without  merit  the  claimant  shaU  be 
required  to  reimburse  the  appUance  manu- 
facturer for  aU  expenses  so  Incurred.  If  upon 
such  arbitration  an  award  Is  made  In  favor 
of   the   warrantee,   the   appliance   manufac- 
turer shaU  comply  fully  with  the  terms  of 
such   award   within   fifteen   days   after   the 
making  of  that  award. 

(c)  Rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  arbitration  of  warranty  claims  made  with 
respect  to  household  appliances  of  any  cate- 
gory shall  Include  effective  provision  for  the 
examination  and  evaluation  of  any  such 
household  appliance  which  la  the  subject  of 
a  claim  by  an  impartial  person  who  is  quaU- 
fled  by  training  and  experience  to  determine 
whether  the  aUeged  damage  or  defects  do  In 
fact  exist,  the  probable  cause  of  all  damage 
and  defecta  which  are  foimd  to  exist,  and 
the  nature  and  extent  of  any  action  which 
is  required  for  the  satisfactory  correction 
thereof. 

(d)  Whenever  an  appUance  manufacturer 
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who  bas  received  from  a  wamntee  a  piirchase 
notice  and  a  claim  notice  with  respect  to  a 
household  appliance  of  any  category  which 
Is  aUeged  by  such  claim  notice  to  be  subject 
to  a  warranty  given  by  the  manufacturer, 
and  such  appliance  manufacturer 

(1)  Falls  to  reply  to  such  claim  notice 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  this  section 
In  fuU  conformity  with  the  requirement  of 
this  section  and  with  rules  prescribed  there- 
under by  the  Secretary;  or 

(2)  Having  made  timely  reply  to  such 
claim  notice  In  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion and  such  rules,  after  receipt  from  such 
warrantee  of  a  demand  for  the  arbitration 
of  the  claim  of  the  warrantee  falls  to  take  In 
response  to  that  demand  aU  action  required 
by  this  section  and  by  rules  prescribed  there- 
under by  the  Secretary  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  this  section;  or 

(3)  Having  so  taken  such  action  for  arbi- 
tration, falls  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
an  arbitration  award  made  in  favor  of  the 
•warrantee  upon  that  claim  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  section. 
«uch  warrantee  ahaU  be  enUtied,  notwith- 
standing  any   provision   of    tltie   9,    United 
States  Code,  bo  recover  from  such  appliance 
manufacturer,  in  a  civil  action  instituted 
by  the  warrantee  in  any  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State,  a  sum  equal  to   (A)    the  reUU  pur- 
chase price  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  such 
household  appliance  by  the  first  retail  pur- 
chaser thereof,  or  (B)  in  any  case  in  which 
BMch  household  appliance  was  furnished  to 
the  first  retaU  purchaser  thereof  In  exchange 
for  or  in  the  redemption  of  trading  stamps 
or  other  tokens  of  value,  the  highest  retaU 
price   for   the   purchase   of   a  substantially 
Identical  household  appliance  manufaotiired 
produced,  assembled,  or  distributed  by  the 
defendant  -appliance    manufacturer    which 
was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of 
such  household  appliance  by  the  first  retail 
purchaser   in   the   vicinity   of   the   place   at 
which   such    household    appliance    was    ac- 
quired by  such  first  retail  purchaser.  A  Judg- 
ment entered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  any 
such  action  may  be  conditioned.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  upon  the  transfer  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  of  aU  right 
title  and  Interest  of  the  plaintiff  in  and  to 
the  household  appliance  which  was  the  sub- 
ject ot  such  action,  but  any  such  oondlUon 
Shan    include    terms    effective    to    save    the 
plaintiff  harmless  from  any  liability,  expense, 
or  damage  arising  from  or  incident  to  such 
transfer  or  to  the  removal  of  such  househ<rid 
appliance     from     the     residence     of     the 
plaintiff. 

(e)  Whenever  Judgment  in  favor  otf  the 
plaintiff  is  entered  in  any  action  Instituted 
pursuant  to  subeectioa  (d),  the  pi»ttntiff 
•haU  be  entitled  by  such  Judgment  to  re- 
cover from  the  defendant,  in  addition  to  the 
Judgment  awarded  under  subsectkDn  (d),  a 
•um  equal  to  the  aggregate  anunmt  of  aU 
costs  and  expenses  (Including  attorney^ 
fees)  determined  by  the  court  to  have  been 
reasonably  incurred  by  the  plaintiff  for  or 
In  connection  with  the  Institution  and  |»oe- 
ecution  of  such  action,  including  any  pro- 
ceedings for  the  review  of  any  determination 
made  therein.  In  any  such  action  In  which 
it  Is  shown  by  a  prevaUlng  plaintiff  that  the 
defendant  has  failed  for  more  than  90  days 
to  comply  fully  with  any  obligation  imposed 
upon  such  defendant  by  or  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
the  plaintiff  also  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  defendant  an  indemnity  in  such 
amount,  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than 
•1.000.  as  the  court  shaU  determine  to  be 
proper  unless  the  defendant  shows  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  Just  cause  for  such  failure. 

(f)  Nothing  contained  In  thU  Act,  or  In 
any  rulea  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  there- 
xwder.  shaU  bar  the  institution  by  any  war- 
rantee of  any  legal  action  in  any  cotirt  of 
oompstent  Jurisdiction  of  any  State  for  the 
assertion  of  any  claim  made  under  the  law 


of  such  State  against  any  warrantor  arising 
from  any  damage  to  or  defect  In  any  house- 
hold appUance,  except  that  no  such  action 
may  be  so  instituted  for  the  oorrection  of 
any  such  damage  or  defect  if  the  warrantee 
has  made  a  demand  under  this  Act  for  the 
arbitration  of  his  claim  lor  the  correction 
thereof. 

AFFUANCK  MANUTACTUSXaS'   REPBJtSEITrATIVES 

Sxc.  5.  (a)  Within  each  State  In  which  any 
household  appUances  of  any  category  manu- 
factxired.  assembled,  produced,  or  distributed 
by  an  appliance  manufacturer  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  sold  at  retail  or 
have  been  sold  at  retail  within  five  calendar 
years,  such  appUance  manufacturer  shaU— 

(1)  Establish  service  facilities  or  service 
representatives,  or  service  facilities  and 
service  representatives,  pursrant  to  rules 
which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe;  and 

(2)  Designate  pursuant  to  rules  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  one  or  more 
persons  who  are  engaged  In  business  or  re- 
side In  such  State  to  serve  as  agents  of  such 
manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of  accepting 
service  of  legal  process  within  that  State. 

(b)  No  appliance  mauufactiu'er  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  may  enter  Into  any 
franchise  with  any  retail  dealer  for  the  re- 
tall  sale  of  any  new  hofusehold  appliances  of 
any  category  within  any  State  unless  such 
franchise  Includes  provisions  under  which 
such  retail  dealer  undertakes  to  serve  as  the 
service  representative  of  such  appliance 
manufacturer  with  respect  to  such  hoiose- 
hold  appliances  and  as  the  agent  of  such 
appliance  manufacturer  for  the  purpose  of 
accepting  service  of  legal  process  within  that 
State  for  all  purjxises. 

(c)  Rxiles  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  include  provisions 
for  the  determination  of  the  number  and 
gecgraphlcal  distribution  of  each  of  the 
categories  of  representatives  described  In 
that  subsection  which  each  appliance  manu- 
factiu-er  shall  be  required  to  establish  or 
designate.  To  the  greatest  practicable  ex- 
tent, such  niles  shall  provide  for  all  retail 
purchasers  of  household  appliances  subject 
to  warranty  effective  and  reasonably  con- 
venient access  to  one  or  more  representa- 
tives of  each  such  category  so  established 
or  designated  by  each  appliance  manufac- 
tiirer. 

(d)  Contracts  and  agreements  entered  In- 
to by  appliance  manufacturers  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  service  representatives  shall 
conform  to  rules  which  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission, in  conformity  with  section  563, 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  to  carry  Into 
effect  the  standards  required  by  section  6 
of  this  Act. 

SEBVKX    aiPaZSXMTATXVX    OOIfTKACT    STAirOASBe 

8mc.  6.  (a)  Standard  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  xinder  this  Act  for  service  repre- 
sentative contracts  and  agreements  shall  re- 
quire that  each  such  contract  and  agreement 
entered  into  by  an  appliance  manufacturer 
on  and  after  the  effective  date  erf  this  Act, 
and  each  such  contract  or  agreement  the 
term  or  duration  of  which  Is  extended  on  or 
after  that  date,  include — 

(1)  Provisions  by  which  the  appliance 
manufacturer  U  obligated  to  reimburse  the 
service  representative  for  ail  service  ren- 
dered by  such  service  representative  for  any 
inspection  of,  or  the  correction  of  any  dam- 
age to  or  defects  in,  any  household  appliance 
manufactured,  assembled,  produced,  or  dis- 
tributed by  such  appliance  manufacturer  to 
which  any  warrantee  Is  entitled  by  the  terms 
of  a  warranty  given  by  such  appliance  man- 
ufacturer; 

(2)  Provisions  by  which  the  appUance 
manufacturer  Is  obligated  to  make  reason- 
able reimbursement  to  such  service  repre- 
sentative, in  accordance  with  rules  which  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe,  for  an  administra- 
tive and  other  expenses  incurred  by  such 
service   representative   in   the  furnishing  of 
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evidence  in  or  In  connection  with  the  ai-hi 
tration  of,  or  Uie  trial  of  legal  actions  miL 
ing  from,  warranty  claims  made  against  t^ 
appliance    manulactiirer    upon    warranui 
given  by  such  manufacturer; 

(3)  Provisions  by  which  the  appUane. 
manufacturer  is  obligated  to  make  payment 
to  such  service  representative  for  all  irvlc. 
and  expenses  of  the  kinds  described  in  paiT 
graph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  rendered  for 
such  appliance  manufacturer  by  such  serv 
ice  representative  (A)  at  a  time  not  later 
than  the  last  day  of  the  month  next  fol- 
lowing  the  month  In  which  such  service  reo 
resentative  transnUU  to  the  manufacturer 
written  request  for  reimbursement  for  such 
service,  and  (B)  In  an  amount  equal  to  the 
aggregate  amount  which  such  service  repre- 
sentatlve  would  receive  for  Uke  service  ren- 
dered to  retaU  customers  who  are  not  en- 
titled by  the  terms  of  a  warranty  to  obtain 
such  service  without  cost; 

(4)  I»rovlsions  by  which  the  appliance 
manxifacturer  is  obligated  to  make  available 
prompUy  to  each  such  service  representative 
aU  repair  parts  and  components  required  by 
such  service  representative  for  the  prompt 
and  satisfactory  correction  of  aU  damage  to 
and  defects  in  household  appliances  of  any 
category  which  have  been  manufactured  or 
assembled  by  the  manufacturer  within  the 
preceding  period  of  6  years; 

(6)  Provisions  by  which  the  appliance 
manufacturer  is  obligated  to  provide 
prompUy  to  such  service  representative  with- 
out cost  such  technical  manuals  and  other 
technical  information,  and  such  technical 
analysis  service  beyond  the  capacity  or  com- 
petence of  such  service  representative,  as 
such  service  representative  may  reqtiire  for 
the  identification  and  oorrection  of  damage 
to  and  defects  In  aU  household  appUances 
of  any  category  with  respect  to  which  such 
service  representative  Is  obligated  to  render 
warranty  service; 

(«)  Provisions  for  the  adjustment  and  set- 
tlement upon  written  demand  made  by  such 
service  representative,  by  arbitration  eon- 
ducted  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
titie  0,  United  States  Code,  and  with  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  any  dispute 
arising  from  any  claim  made  by  such  service 
representative  against  the  appUance  manu- 
facturer for  any  reimbursement  or  service 
pursuant  to  the  terms  of  such  contract  or 
agreement;  and 

(7)  Such  other  provisions  as  the  Secretary 
sbaU  determine  from  time  to  time  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Commission  to  be  re- 
quired to  protect  such  service  representa- 
tives from  unfair  trade  practices  by  the  ap- 
pUance manufacturer. 

(b)  No  such  contract  or  agreement  entered 
Into  by  an  appUance  manufacturer  may  in- 
clude any  provision  by  which  any  service 
representative  Is  obligated  to  assume  any 
UabUlty,  other  than  UablUty  as  the  agent  of 
the  appUance  manufacturer  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  a  warranty  given  by  the  appUance 
manufacturer,  for  the  correction  of  any 
damage  to  or  defects  in  any  household  ap- 
pUance which  are  not  proximately  caiised  by 
any  wrongful  act  or  omission  of  such  service 
representative. 

SERVICX    REPKZSCNTATIVX     CLAIMS 

8bc.  7.  (a)  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  563,  tlUe  6,  United  States 
Code,  the  Secretary  after  commltation  with 
the  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  for 
(1)  the  making  of  demands  by  service  repre- 
sentatives for  the  arbitration  of  claims  of 
such  service  representatives  against  appU- 
ance manufacturers  arising  from  the  terms 
of  service  representative  contracts  and  agree- 
ments, and  (2)  the  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment of  such  claims  by  arbitration.  Such 
rules  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  praiv 
Ucable  to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secrstaiy 
under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  warranty  claims. 

(b)  Whenever  an  t^pUance  manufacturer 


who  has  received  from  a  service  representa- 
tive a  demand  for  the  arbitration  of  a  claim 
asserted  by  such  service  representative 
against  such  manufacturer  under  the  terms 
of  a  service  representative  contract  or  agree- 
ment,  and   such   appUance   manufacturer— 

(1)  Falls  to  take  In  response  to  that  de- 
mand all  action  required  by  such  rules  with- 
in the  time  prescribed  by  such  rules;  or 

(2)  Having  so  taken  such  action  for  arbi- 
tration, falls  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  an 
arbitration  award  made  In  favor  of  the  serv- 
ice representative  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  such  rules, 

such  service  representative  shall  be  entitled, 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  tltie  9, 
United  States  Code,  to  recover  from  such 
manufacturer.  In  a  civil  action  instituted  by 
the  service  representative  upon  such  claim 
in  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  such  sum  as 
such  court  shall  determine  to  be  Just  and 
proper. 

(c)  Whenever  Judgment  in  favor  of  tne 
plaintiff  is  entered  in  any  action  Instituted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) ,  the  plaintiff  shaU 
be  entitled  by  such  Judgment  to  recover  from 
the  defendant,  in  addition  to  the  Judgment 
awarded  under  subsection  (b),  a  sum  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  costs  and  ex- 
penses (Including  attorney's  fees)  deter- 
mined by  the  court  to  have  been  reasonably 
Incurred  by  the  plaintiff  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  Institution  and  prosecution  of  such 
action,  including  any  proceedings  for  the 
review  of  the  determination  made  therein.  In 
any  such  action  In  which  It  Is  shown  by  a 
prevailing  plaintiff  that  the  defendant  has 
failed  for  more  than  90  days  to  comply  fuUy 
with  any  obligation  Imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendant by  rules  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  plaintiff  also  shaU  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  defendant  an 
Indemnity  In  such  amoiint,  not  less  than 
»100  or  more  than  •1,000,  as  the  co\irt  shall 
determine  to  be  proper  unless  the  defendant 
shows  by  substantial  evidence  Just  cause 
for  such  faUtire. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act,  or  in 
any  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  there- 
under, shall  bar  the  institution  by  any  serv- 
ice representative  of  any  legal  action  In  any 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  of  any  State 
for  the  assertion  of  any  claim  made  under 
the  law  of  such  State  against  any  appliance 
manufacturer  arising  rrom  the  terms  of  a 
service  representative  contract  or  agreement, 
except  that  no  such  action  may  be  so  in- 
stituted upon  any  claim  based  upon  any  such 
contract  or  agreement  If  the  service  repre- 
sentative has  made  a  demand  for  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  same  claim  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  rules  prescribed 
thereunder. 

RECORDS  AND  REPORTS 


Sec.  8.  (a)  Each  appliance  manufacturer 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
prepare,  compUe,  and  maintain  at  Its  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  with  respect  to^ 

(1)  Warranties  given  and  service  repre- 
sentative contracts  and  agreements  entered 
Into  or  extended  by  such  manufacturer; 

(2)  Claims  made  against  such  manufac- 
turer upon  such  warranties  and  upon  such 
contracts  and  agreements; 

(3)  Demands  made  upon  the  manufacturer 
for  the  arbitration  of  such  claims; 

(4)  Legal  actions  Instituted  In  prosecution 
of  such  claims; 

(5)  Action  taken  by  such  appliance  manu- 
facturer with  respect  to  each  such  cUlm  and 
demand;  and 

(6)  The  time,  manner,  and  terms  of  ulti- 
mate settlement  of  each  such  claim. 

(b)  Upon  demand  made  by  any  duly  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Commission  dur- 
ing business  hours  of  any  business  day,  each 


appliance  manufacturer  shall  grant  to  such 
officer  or  employee  access  to  aU  such  records 
to  Inspiect,  evaluate  the  contents  of,  and 
make  copies  of  any  of  the  papers  contained 
in  or  constituting  a  part  of  such  records. 
(c)  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  from  time  to  time  after 
consultation  with  the  Commission,  each 
appUance  manufacturer  shall  transmit  to  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  Commission  in  January 
of  each  year  a  report  which  shaU  Include 
full,  complete,  and  accurate  information, 
prepared  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  as  to — 

(1)  The  number  of  purchase  notices  re- 
ceived by  such  manufacturer  during  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  with  respect  to  each 
category  of  household  appliances; 

(2)  The  number  of  defect  claim  notices 
received  by  such  appliance  manufacturer 
during  that  year  with  respect  to  each  cate- 
gory of  household  appliances; 

(3)  The  nature  of  each  category  of  al- 
leged damage  or  defects  which  were  the  sub- 
ject of  such  warranty  claims  with  respect  to 
each  category  of  household  appliances; 

(4)  The  number  of  claims  made  against 
such  appliance  manufacturer  during  that 
year  under  service  representative  contracts 
and  agreement  entered  Into  or  extended  at 
any  time  by  such  appliance  manufacturer 
and  the  natxu*  of  esich  category  of  such 
claims: 

(5)  The  number  of  such  warranty  claims, 
and  the  number  of  such  claims  under  serv- 
ice representative  contracts  and  agreements, 
of  each  such  category  received  by  such  ap- 
pliance manufacturer  during  that  year  which 
were  settled  during  that  year,  and  the  nature 
and  manner  of  disposition  of  such  claims; 

(6)  The  total  number,  and  the  number  of 
each  such  category,  of  such  warranty  claims 
and  of  such  claims  under  service  representa- 
tive contracts  and  agreements  received  by 
such  appliance  manufacturer  during  that 
year  which  were  not  settled  during  that  year, 
and  the  reasons  for  faUure  of  settlement  of 
claims  of  each  such  category; 

(7)  The  total  number,  and  the  number  of 
each  such  category,  of  such  warranty  claims 
and  of  such  claims  under  service  representa- 
tive contracts  and  agreements  received  by 
such  ai^Uance  manufacturer  during  all  pre- 
ceding years  which  were  not  settled  during 
the  calendar  year  for  which  the  report  Is 
made,  and  the  reasons  for  faUure  of  settle- 
ment of  claims  of  each  such  category;  and 

(8)  Such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
ShaU  determine  after  consultation  with  the 
Commission  to  he  required  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  extent  of  the  compliance  by  such 
appliance  manufacturer  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act  and  with  the  terms  of  war- 
ranties given  and  service  representative  con- 
tracts and  agreements  entered  into  or  ex- 
tended by  such  appUance  manufacturer  at 
any  time. 

(d)  A  copy  of  each  report  received  by  the 
Secretary  from  each  appliance  manufacturer 
under  this  section  shaU  be  placed  in  a  file 
which  ShaU  be  established  within  tiie  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  The  Secretary  shaU 
prepare  an  appropriate  Index  to  that  file  to 
facilitate  the  identification  of  and  access  to 
all  such  reports  filed  by  each  manxifacturer. 
Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe,  reports  contained  In  that  file  and 
the  Index  thereto  shaU  be  available  for  In- 
spection by  members  of  the  public  during 
business  hours  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(e)  On  or  before  April  1  of  each  year,  the 
Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  Commission  a  report  which  shaU 
contain — 

(1)  A  summary  of  the  information  con- 
tained In  reports  made  to  the  Secretary  by 
all  appliance  manufacturers  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  the  preceding  calendar 
year; 


(2)  An  evaluation  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
extent  to  which  compliance  with  (A)  the 
requirements  of  this  Act,  (B)  the  require- 
ments of  standards  prescribed  under  this  Act, 
and  (C)  the  terms  of  warranties  given  and 
service  representative  contracts  and  agree- 
ments entered  Into  or  extended  pursuant  to 
such  standards,  has  been  achieved;  and 

(3)  The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Conamlsslon,  to  obtain  (A)  ef- 
fective compliance  in  good  faith  by  ap- 
pliance manufacturers  with  such  require- 
ments and  terms,  (B)  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  by  appUance  manufacturers  of 
manufacturing  practices  and  quality  control 
procedures  effective  to  reduce  substantially 
the  amount  of  damage  to  and  the  number  of 
defects  occurring  in  new  household  appU- 
ances. and  (C)  provision  for  the  rendition  of 
prompt  and  effective  service  to  warrantees  for 
the  correction  of  damage  to  or  defects  in 
household  appliances  subject  to  warranty. 


ENTOXCXMXMT 

Sec  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Pederal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (16  U.S.C.  45(a))  for 
any  appliance  manufacturer  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  To  faU  to  comply  with  any  require- 
ment Imposed  upon  such  appUance  manu- 
factiu«r  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  to 
violate  any  prohibition  contained  in  this 
Act;  or 

(3)  Wrongfully  to  decline  or  faU  to  fulfill 
any  obligation  to  any  warrantee  or  service 
representative  ImjHSsed  upon  such  appUance 
manufacturer  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or 
by  the  terms  of  any  warranty  given  or  service 
representative  contract  or  agreement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  a  violation  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6(a)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (16  VS.C.  46(a))  for  any 
retaU  dealer  engaged  under  a  franchise  in 
the  retaU  sale  of  new  household  appUances 
to  decUne  or  faU  to  fiUflU  any  obligation  to 
any  warrantee  imposed  upon  such  retaU 
dealer  by  or  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  by  the 
terms  of  such  franchise  unless  such  dealer 
shows  by  substantial  evidence  that  for  rea- 
sons beyond  the  control  of  such  retaU  dealer 
fulfillment  of  that  obUgation  was  not 
possible. 

penalties 

Sec.  10.  (a)  In  any  action  under  section 
6  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Conunlssion  Act  for 
the  recovery  from  any  appUance  manufac- 
turer of  any  civil  penalty  for  the  violation 
of  a  final  cease  and  desist  order  of  the  Com- 
mission entered  pursuant  to  section  9(a)  of 
this  Act,  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  the 
violation  of  each  separate  provision  of  that 
order  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate 
offense. 

(b)  Whoever,  being  (1)  an  appliance 
manufacturer  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  (2)  an  officer,  employee,  or  agent 
of  such  an  appliance  manufacturer  who  is 
charged  by  such  applUnce  manufacturer 
with  a  duty  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
Unposed  upon  such  appliance  manufacturer 
by  or  pvirsuant  to  section  2(a)  of  this  Act. 
(3)  a  person  obligated  by  contract  or  agree- 
ment entered  Into  with  such  an  appUance 
manufacturer  to  comply  on  behalf  of  such 
appliance  manxifactxirer  with  any  such  re- 
quirement, or  (4)  an  officer,  employee,  or 
agent  of  any  such  person  wfco  Is  charged  by 
such  person  with  a  duty  to  discharge  such 
obligation  of  such  person,  wlUfuUy  falls  to 
affix  to  any  new  household  appUance,  or  to 
enclose  In  the  package  in  which  any  new 
household  appliance  is  enclosed,  any  item 
required  by  that  section  to  be  affixed  to 
such  new  household  appliance,  or  enclosed 
in  such  package,  before  such  new  household 
appUance  Is  deUvered  to  any  other  perMii 
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for  distribution  in  or  affecting  Interstate 
conunerce,  or  for  tbe  transfer  of  possession 
thereof  to  the  first  purchaser  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  tl.OOO,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Each  vio- 
lation of  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
each  new  household  appliance  of  any  cate- 
gory shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  offense. 

(c)  Whoever  willfully — 

(1)  Removes  from  any  new  household  ap- 
pliance, or  from  the  package  in  which  any 
new  household  appliance  is  enclosed,  any 
item  which  is  required  by  or  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  tills  Act  to  be  affixed  to  such 
new  household  appliance,  or  to  be  enclosed 
in  such  package:  or 

(2)  Alters,  defaces,  or  by  any  means  ren- 
ders illegible  the  printed  matter  appearing 
upon  any  such  Item, 

before  the  transfer  of  actual  possession  of 
such  new  household  appliance  to  the  first 
purchaser  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  Each  violation  of  this  sub- 
section witb  respect  to  each  new  hoxisehold 
appliance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate 
offense. 

(d)  Whoever,  being  a  person  who  is  obli- 
gated by  this  Act,  by  any  rule  or  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  Act,  or  by  any  require- 
ment imposed  by  ah  appliance  manufacturer 
upon  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
appliance  manufacturer,  to  prepare,  compile 
or  maintain  any  record  in  compliance  with 
section  S(a)  of  this  Act,  willfiUly  fails  to 
comply  with  such  obligation,  or  willfully 
falls  to  accord  access  to  such  record  in  com- 
pliance with  section  8(b)  of  this  Act.  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(e)  Whoever,  being  a  person  who  is  obli- 
gated by  this  Act,  or  by  any  requirement 
Imposed  by  an  appliance  manufacturer  upon 
any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  such  ap- 
pliance manufacturer,  to  make  any  report 
under  section  8(c)  of  this  Act — 

(1)  WUUuny  fails  to  file  such  report 
within  the  period  of  time  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 8(c)  of  this  Act: 

(2)  Files  any  such  report  containing  any 
Information  which  Is  false  or  misleading, 
with  knowledge  or  with  reason  to  believe  that 
such  Information  Is  false  or  misleading;  or 

(3)  Files  any  such  report  from  which  there 
has  been  omitted  any  Information  reqiilred 
by  this  Act,  or  by  any  rule  or  regulation  pro- 
mulgated under  this  Act,  to  be  contained 
therein,  with  intent  to  conceal  such  informa- 
tion, 

shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(f)  Any  person  who  has  been  designated 
under  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  to 
serve  as  an  arbitrator  of  any  claim  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  service  to  be  a  public  official 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201,  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

DEFtNTTIONS 

Sec.  11.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary Of  Commerce. 

(b)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commlsslcn. 

(c)  The  term  "Interstate  commerce" 
means  commerce  within  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbla,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
between  any  place  in  a  State  and  any  place 
In  another  State,  or  between  places  in  the 
same  State  through  another  State. 

(d)  The  term  "Stat«"  means  each  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict uf  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  American  Samoa. 

(e)  Ibe  term,  "household  appliance" 
means  any  article,  product,  machine,  or  de- 
vice Incuded  within  the  following  categories 
which  is  manufactured,  produced,  or  assem- 


bled primarily  for  use  as  a  fljcture  in  private 
residences  or  for  househlod  or  family  use. 
and  which  is  operated  by,  or  in  operation 
consumes,  electrical  energy,  gas,  gasoline,  or 
any  other  petroleum  product: 

(1)  Stoves,  ranges,  and  ovens,  separately 
or  In  combination; 

(2)  Food  and  beverage  refrigerators  and 
freezers,  separately  or  in  combination; 

(3)  Dish  washers: 

(4)  Water  heaters  (except  portable  heat- 
ers) : 

(5)  Qarbage  disposing  devices  and  garbage 
or  trash  incinerating  devices; 

(6)  Furnaces,  heating  elements,  and  other 
devices  (except  poirtable  devices)  intended  for 
the  heating  of  private  residences; 

(7)  Central  and  unit  air  conditioning  ma- 
chines and  devices: 

(8)  Clothes  washing  and  clothes  drying 
machines,  separately  or  in  combination; 

(9)  Vacuiun  cleaners  and  vacuum  cleaning 
systems: 

(10)  Humidifying  and  dehumldlfylng  ma- 
chines and  devices; 

( 11 )  Fans  (Other  than  portable  fans  having 
a  blade  diameter  not  exceeding  10  inches) 
and  ventilating  devices  and  systems; 

( 12)  Radio  sets  and  receivers  (except  radio 
sets  and  receivers  operated  exclusively  by 
battery  power) ,  radio  tuners,  radio  amplifiers, 
television  sets,  and  phonographs  or  phono- 
graph record  players,  separately  or  In  com- 
bination; 

(13)  Lawn  mowers,  leaf  collectors,  culti- 
vators, tractors,  and  other  machines  or  de- 
vices designed  primarily  for  use  in  the  care 
of  residential  lawns  or  in  residential  garden- 
ing; 

(14)  Snow  removal  machines  and  devices 
designed  prinuirtly  for  use  upon  residential 
sidewalks  or  driveways; 

(15)  Tools  orther  than  those  designed  ex- 
clusively for  industrial  use;  and 

(16)  Any  other  category  of  ix>wer-operated 
articles,  products,  machines,  and  devices 
which  the  Secretary  shall  determine  from 
time  to  time  after  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  (A)  to  be  In  common  use  as  fix- 
tures in  private  residences,  or  In  common 
household  or  family  use,  and  (B)  to  have  an 
average  price  per  unit  which  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds $100  when  purchased  at  retail  by  In- 
dividuals for  household  or  family  use. 

(f)  The  term  "new  household  appliance" 
means  a  household  appliance  the  possession 
of  which  has  not  been  transferred  to  the 
first  retaU  purchaser  thereof. 

(g)  The  term  "appliance  manufacturer" 
means — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Imported  household 
appliance,  the  importer  thereof; 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  household 
appliance  which,  when  distributed  at  retail, 
bears  the  mark  of  an  appliance  distributor 
who  did  not  manufacture,  assemble,  or  pro- 
duce such  household  appliance,  such  ap- 
pliance distributor: 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  other  domestic 
household  appliance  which,  when  distributed 
at  retail,  bears  the  mark  of  the  pwrson  who 
manufactixred,  assembled,  or  produced  such 
household  appliance,  the  person  who  manu- 
factured, assembled,  or  produced  such  house- 
hold appliance:  and 

(4)  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  household 
appliance  which,  when  distributed  at  retail, 
does  not  bear  the  mark  of  any  person,  the 
retail  dealer  who  transfers  possession  of  such 
household  appliance  to  the  first  retail  pur- 
chaser thereof. 

(h)  The  term  "appliance  distributor" 
means  a  person  engaged  in  business  in  one 
or  more  States  In  the  distribution  of  house- 
hold appliances  at  any  level  of  distribution. 

(i)  The  term  "domestic  household  appli- 
ance" means  a  household  appliance  manu- 
factured, assembled,  or  produced  by  a  per- 
son engaged  in  business  in  one  or  more 
States. 

(j)   The  term  "imported  household  appli- 


ance" means  a  household  appliance  manu- 
factured, assembled,  or  produced  by  a  person 
who  Is  not  engaged  in  business  in  any  State. 

(k)  The  term  "mark,"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  any  person,  means  a  proprietary 
trade  mark,  trade  name,  brand  name,  or  other 
identifying  commercial  designation  for 
household  appliances  of  any  category  which 
is  the  property  of  such  person  or  which  is 
used  by  such  person  under  license  or  other 
authorization  received  from  the  owner  of 
such  proprietary  trade  mark,  trade  name, 
brand  name,  or  other  identifying  conuner- 
clal  designation. 

(1)  The  term  "retail  dealer"  means  a  person 
eng.iged  in  business  in  one  or  more  States  In 
( 1 )  the  retail  sale  of  new  household  appli- 
ances of  any  category,  or  (2)  the  furnishing 
of  any  such  new  household  appliances  in 
exchange  for  or  In  the  redemption  of  trading 
stamps  or  any  other  tokens  of  value  which 
have  been  Issued  by  retail  merchants  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  to  consumers  of  mer- 
chandise or  commodities  of  any  Idnd. 

(m)  Tbe  term  "franchise"  means  one  or 
more  contracts  or  agreements  entered  Into 
by  an  appliance  manufacturer  with  another 
person  by  which  such  appliance  manufac- 
turer undertakes  to  furnish  to  such  other 
person,  and  such  other  person  undertakes  to 
act  pursuant  to  policies  or  under  conditions 
determined  or  to  be  determined  In  whole  or 
In  part  by  such  appliance  manufacturer  as 
a  retail  dealer  for  the  retail  saJe  of,  any  cate- 
gory of  new  household  appliances  manufac- 
tured, assembled,  produced,  or  distributed 
by  such  appliance  manufacturer. 

(n)  The  term  "first  retail  purchaser", 
when  used  with  respect  to  a  household  ap- 
pliance, means  the  first  person  (other  than 
an  appliance  manufacturer  or  an  appliance 
distributor)  to  whom  poteession  thereof  is 
transferred  (1)  by  or  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  a  sale  at  retail  or  a  contract  or  agreement 
for  sale  at  retail,  or  (2)  in  exchange  for  or 
In  the  redemption  of  trading  stamps  or  any 
other  tokens  of  value  which  have  been  issued 
by  retail  merchants  In  connection  with  tbe 
sale  to  consumers  of  merchandise  or  com- 
modltleit  of  any  Und. 

(0)  The  term  "person"  means  an  individ- 
ual, and  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity. 

(p)  The  term  "warranty",  when  used  with' 
respect  to  a  household  appliance,  means  an 
Instrument  by  which  an  appliance  manufac- 
turer assumes  legally  enforceable  liability  to 
correct  without  cost  to  a  warrantee  damage  to 
or  defects  in  a  household  appliance  manu- 
factiu-ed,  a&sembled.  produced,  or  distributed 
by  such  appliance  manufacturer  at  or  after 
tbe  time  of  the  transfer  of  possession  of  such 
household  appliance  to  the  first  retail  pur- 
chaser thereof. 

(q)  The  term  "warrantor"  means  an  ap- 
pliance manufacturer  who  gives  or  has  given 
a  warranty  with  respect  to  a  new  household 
appliance. 

(r)  The  term  "warrantee"  means  tbe  first 
retail  purchaser  of  any  new  household  ap- 
pliance to  whom  a  warranty  is  given  or  has 
been  given  with  respect  to  such  household 
appliance,  and  any  other  person  who  is  en- 
titled by  the  terms  of  such  warranty  to  en- 
force against  the  warrantor  the  obligation  of 
such  warranty. 

(s)  The  term  "defect",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  household  appliance,  means — 

(1)  Any  defect  in  material,  workmanship, 
assembly,  adjustment,  or  performance  of  such 
household  appliance; 

(2)  Any  failure  of  such  household  ep- 
pliance  of  any  category  to  conform  to  stand- 
ards or  specifications  therefor  which  shall 
have  been  adopted  by  the  appliance  manu- 
facturer; and 

(3)  Any  failure  of  such  standards  or  sfwc- 
iflcations  to  comply  with  any  applicable  re- 
quirement of  any  statute  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State,  or  any  regulation  or  standard 
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duly  promulgated  under  any  such  statute, 
relating  to  the  safety  of  new  household  ap- 
pliances of  that  category  in  use. 

(t)  The  term  "Service  facility",  when  used 
with  respect  to  an  appliance  manufacturer, 
means  a  facility  operated  by  such  appliance 
manufacturer  for  the  performance  of  obliga- 
tions of  such  appliance  manufacturer  under 
the  terms  of  warranties  given  by  such  ap- 
pliance manufacturer  with  respect  to  house- 
liold  appliances  of  one  or  more  categories. 

(u)  The  term  "service  representative", 
when  used  with  respect  to  an  appliance 
manufacturer,  means  a  person  who  under- 
takes or  has  undertaken,  by  contract  or 
agreement  entered  into  with  such  appliance 
manufacturer,  to  perform  at  the  expense  of 
such  manufacturer  any  inspection  of,  or 
correction  of  damage  to  or  defects  in,  one  or 
more  categories  of  household  appliances 
manufactiu-ed,  assembled,  produced,  or  dis- 
tributed by  such  appliance  manufacturer  un- 
der the  terms  of  warranties  given  by  such 
appliance  manufactiirer. 

(V)  The  term  "service  rendered",  when 
used  with  respect  to  damage  to  or  a  defect  In 
a  household  appliance,  means  all  labor  ac- 
tually performed  and  all  materials  actually 
furnished  at  any  time  for  the  successful  cor- 
rection of  that  damage  or  defect. 

(w)  The  term  "package",  when  used  In 
relation  to  any  household  appliance,  means 
any  container  or  wrapping  of  any  kind  in 
which  such  household  appliance  is  enclosed 
for  use  In  the  display  thereof  to  prospective 
retail  purchasers  or  In  the  delivery  thereof 
to  the  first  retail  purchaser  thereof. 

(X)  The  term  "purchase  notice",  when  used 
in  relation  to  anj  household  appliance, 
means  a  printed  business  reply  post  card 
bearing  on  one  side  the  name  and  address  of 
tiie  mantifacturer  of  such  household  appli- 
ance, and  on  the  other  side  an  identification 
of  such  household  appliance  by  category  and 
model  or  other  identifying  description  and 
appropriate  blank  spaces  for  the  Insertion  of 
information  as  to — 

(1)  The  name  and  address  of  the  first  retail 
purchaser  of  such  household  appliance; 

(2)  The  date  of  the  transfer  of  possession 
thereof  to  such  purchaser;  and 

(3)  The  name  and  address  of  the  retail 
dealer  from  which  such  household  appliance 
was  acquired  by  such  purchaser. 

(y)  The  term  "claim  notice",  when  used  In 
relation  to  any  household  appliance,  means  a 
printed  business  reply  post  card  bearing  on 
one  side  the  name  and  address  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  such  household  appliance,  and 
on  the  other  side  an  Identification  of  such 
bousetiold  appliance  by  category  and  model 
or  other  identifying  description  and  appro- 
priate blank  spwces  for  the  insertion  of  In- 
formation as  to  the  ( 1 )  name  and  address  of 
tbe  claimant,  and  (2)  nature  of  damage  to 
and  defects  in  such  household  appliance 
with  respect  to  which  claim  may  be  asserted 
by  such  claimant. 

(z)  The  term  "arbitration  demand  form", 
when  used  in  relation  to  any  warranty  claim 
based  upon  any  alleged  damage  to  (»  defects 
In  any  household  appliance,  means  a  printed 
business  reply  post  card  bearing  on  one  side 
the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
of  such  household  appliance,  and  on  the 
other  side  such  matter,  blank  spaces,  and  In- 
structions for  use  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe as  an  appropriate  form  for  use  in  the 
assertion  by  warrantees  of  demands  for  the 
arbitration  of  warranty  claims. 

BITECTIVK   DATK 

Sec.  12.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  such 
date,  not  earlier  than  six  months  or  later 
than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  ot 
this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe, 
except  that  at  any  time  after  tbe  date  of 
enactment  thereof  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe purvuant  to  the  provision  of  this  Act 
rules  which  shall  take  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 


The  articles,  presented  by  Mr.  Hatdek 
are  as  follows: 

[From  tbe  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  25.  1»67) 
WAamANTT    Woks:     N«w    Atrro    Cvaravtzbs 

Touch    Oft    Oomplaimtb    rtoi*    OwNxas. 

Dealers — Motorists  Grumble  at  Delays — 

Cab   Sellebs   Call   Maxxes'   Repais   Pat- 

MENTS    Too    Low — Detkoit's    Answer    to 

CRmcs 

(By  Tim  Metz) 

Pity  BlU  Wampler  of  Wichita.  Kans. 

A  few  days  after  he  received  delivery  of  bis 
new  1966  Mustang  late  last  year,  its  gears 
began  locking  Intermittently.  The  car 
wouldn't  move  unless  he  set  the  gears  right 
by  jlggUng  the  manual  gear  shift.  They 
locked  once  In  traffic,  and  his  car  was  hit 
from  the  rear  by  another  car.  Shortly  after 
that,  the  Mustang's  roof  upholstery  fell  over 
Bill's  bead  while  he  was  doing  65  miles  an 
hour  on  a  highway.  He  barely  managed  to 
avert  a  crash. 

BiU  got  tbe  gear  repairs  paid  for  by  his 
Ford  warranty  only  after  several  trips  to  his 
dealer  and  a  test  drive  of  the  car  by  a  Ford 
factory  representative  (fortunately,  the  gears 
stuck  with  the  Ford  man  behind  the  wheel ) . 
The  dealer  agreed  to  make  only  temp>orary 
repairs  on  the  root  upholstery,  claiming  It 
was  loosened  by  the  accident  and  wasn't 
Ford's  fault. 

BUI,  a  21 -year-old  aircraft  worker,  vows 
he'll  never  own  another  P\>rd. 

Bill's  problems  with  his  car  are  extreme, 
of  course.  But  the  sort  of  battle  he  had  to 
wage  to  get  it  repaired  under  his  warranty  Is 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  these 
days.  Indeed,  the  long-term  new  car  war- 
ranty, which  auto  makers  hailed  as  the  solu- 
tion to  motorists'  repair  biU  woes,  is  turning 
Into  a  frustrating  and  sometimes  costly 
headache  for  new  car  owners  and  dealers 
alike. 

LONGEB    WAITS 

The  crush  of  warranty  work  that  has  ac- 
companied the  longer  and  broader  warranties 
is  resulting  In  longer  waits  for  service  and 
more  hassles  over  what  Is  covered  and  what 
isn't.  Tbe  problem  la  accentuated  by  some 
dealers'  claims  that  car  makers  arent  fully 
compensating  them  for  repairs  done  tmder 
warranties.  The  auto  makers  deny  such  is  the 
case,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  dealers 
Insist  they  are  being  forced  to  try  to  boost 
shop  revenues  by  talking  customers  Into  re- 
pairs that  are  not  covered  by  warranties  and 
that  even  tbe  dealers  themselves  concede  are 
sometimes  of  questionable  necessity. 

The  big  Jiunp  In  wsurranty  disputes  came 
this  year  when  Ford  Motor  Co.,  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  and  American  Motors  Corp.  Joined 
Chrysler  Corp.  In  offering  five-year  or  60,000- 
mile  warranties  on  defective  "power  train" 
parts — Incliidlng  the  engine,  transmission, 
differential  and  rear  wheels.  Chrysler  adopted 
this  "5  or  SO"  warranty  in  1963.  As  recently 
as  1960.  all  new  cars  carried  warreintles  good 
for  only  three  months  or  4,000  mllea, 

Instead  of  being  grateful  for  this  boon, 
however,  motorists  are  complaining.  Consum- 
ers Union,  an  organization  that  tests  and 
evaluates  consumer  products,  says  a  recent 
survey  showed  that  26%  of  new  car  owners 
"reported  they  failed  to  get  proper  repairs 
under  warranty." 

"LEMON    LETTISS" 

Some  car  owners  are  turning  to  Washing- 
ton for  help.  The  National  Traffic  Safety 
Agency  has  received  "fioods  of  complaints  on 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  car  warranties," 
says  William  Haddon  Jr..  administrator. 
Since  last  summer,  over  fiOO  car  owners  have 
sent  complaints  to  a  new  Senate  sulxsommlt- 
tee  on  consiuner  problems,  headed  by  Sen. 
Warren  Magnuson.  "We've  gotten  so  many 
we've  had  to  establish  a  special  lemon  letter* 
section  in  our  files, "  says  an  aide  to  the 
committee. 

TTie     Federal     Trade     Conunlaalon     baa 


launched  a  broad  inquiry  into  Detroit's  war- 
ranty practices  and  has  asked  car  makers  to 
provide  extensive  iiLformatlon  on  the  number 
of  claims  they  have  received,  how  much  me- 
chanics are  paid  for  warranty  work  and  bow 
many  claims  are  rejected.  PuMie  bearings 
could  follow. 

Auto  makers  and  dealers  are  quick  to  point 
out  that  many — perhaps  most — of  tbe  cotn- 
plalnts  they  get  are  from  owners  who  haven't 
read  their  vrarranties  and  are  demanding  pay- 
ment for  repairs  not  covered.  Companies 
wont  pick  up  the  bill  for  parts  that  fail  due 
to  wear  ot  misuse,  tor  example,  and  owners 
must  keep  their  warranties  In  effect  by  hav- 
ing various  parts  serviced  regularly  during 
the  year  and  having  this  aervioe  wc^  cettl- 
fled  by  their  dealers. 

SIGNING   A  STATEMENT 

A  few  car  dealers  go  to  some  lengths  to 
make  sure  their  customers  understand  war- 
ranty provisions.  In  Cleveland,  Ford  dealer 
Chuck  Kane  makes  car  buyers  read  their 
warranty  thoroughly  before  they  accept  de- 
livery and  aslcs  them  to  sign  a  statement 
that  they  understand  it.  Mr.  Kane  also  urges 
new  car  buyers  to  Inspect  their  vehicles  care- 
fully before  driving  them  home. 

Yet  some  dealers  contend  that  auto  mak- 
ers' advertising  leads  many  buyers  to  con- 
sider this  kind  of  caution  unnecessary.  The 
ads  cause  "the  customer  to  believe  hell 
never  have  to  pay  for  service  as  IcMJg  as  be 
owns  the  car,"  asserts  Dawson  Taylor,  who 
sells  Chevrolets  in  Detroit.  He  estimates  that 
the  regular  serylclng  required  to  keep  a  war- 
ranty in  force  costs  owners  at>out  $75  a  year. 

Sometimes  it's  the  dealers  who  apparently 
don't  fully  understand  warranty  provisions. 
Richard  Mulholland,  a  Tampa.  Fla.,  lawyer, 
says  he  recently  had  some  problems  with  the 
radio  on  his  new  1967  Chevy  Caprice.  Non- 
power-train  parts  on  General  Motors'  ears 
are  covered  by  a  two-year  or  24,000-mile  war- 
ranty, but  Mr.  Mulholland  says  that  when 
he  took  his  car  to  his  dealer  to  tw  fixed,  the 
service  man  claimed  the  radio  wasnt  cov- 
ered by  the  warranty. 

Mr.  Mulholland  took  his  case  to  the  deal- 
er's manager,  who  agreed  to  make  the  re- 
pairs. But  after  several  repair  attempts  tbe 
radio  still  didn't  work  properly,  and  Mr,  Mul- 
holland threatened  the  dealer  and  GM  with 
a''law  siilt  before  the  radio  was  replaced. 

Dealers  reply  that  they  can't  be  blamed 
for  being  hesitant  to  tackle  a  lot  of  war- 
ranty-paid repairs.  They  contend  that  if  they 
accept  a  repair  Job  and  the  factory  doesn't 
approve  it — though  this  doesn't  happen  fre- 
quently— the  cost  comes  out  of  their  own 
pocket.  Moreover,  many  of  them  assert  that 
Detroit  is  a  slow  payer  when  it  comes  to 
reimbursing  them  for  warranty  repair  ex- 
penses and  that  when  the  reimbursement 
comes  it  often  isn't  as  large  as  an  individual 
ctistomer  would  pay  for  the  same  yvork. 

Auto  makers  reimburse  dealers  for  war- 
ranty work  under  schedules  geared  to  the 
labor  rate  in  the  dealer's  market  area.  The 
resulting  payments  vary  widely  from  region 
to  region.  A  small  town  Pennsylvania  dealer 
says  he  gets  $4.50  an  hour  from  the  factory; 
a  San  Francisco  dealer  gets  $11  an  hour. 

WABSANTIES'    EXPANDING    BOLE 

Before  warranties  started  growing  more 
extensive,  practically  none  of  dealers'  serv- 
ice business  was  warranty  work  paid  by  De- 
troit. In  1966,  however,  warranty  repairs  ac- 
counted for  13%  of  all  service  work  in  U.S. 
car  dealerships,  according  to  the  National 
AutomobUe  Dealers  Asaodatlott.  And  one 
Ford  official  estimates  that  such  work  wlU 
make  up  fully  half  the  average  dealer's  serv- 
ice  business  within  a  few  years — directly  as 
a  result  of  tbe  Industry's  Jump  to  the  "5  or 
60"  warranties. 

With  warranty  work  growing  so  rapidly 
and  with  warranty  payment  schedules  some- 
times short  of  what  dealers  consider  ade- 
quate, some  dealers  concede  they  are  press- 
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Ing  customers  harder  to  agree  to  repairs  not 
covered  by  warranties.  "We're  looking  over 
the  warranty  ciistomer's  car  harder  than 
ever  to  find  other  work  that  needs  to  be 
done,"  says  a  Dodge  dealer  In  Colorado.  He 
asserts  that  Chrysler  pays  him  50  cents  an 
hour  less  for  labor  than  Individual  customers 
pay. 

Says  a  Milwaukee  dealer:  "We  can  hit  a 
warranty  customer  for  a  915  wheel  balancing 
and  aligning  Job  easy,  even  if  he  has  only 
1,000  miles  on  his  car." 

Other  dealers  say  they  make  up  for  war- 
ranty repair  costs  not  paid  by  the  auto  mak- 
ers simply  by  billing  the  customer  for  them. 
This  applies  mainly  in  cases  where  the  dealer 
didn't  sell  the  car  to  the  customer,  even 
though  warranties  are  supposed  to  be  good 
at  any  authorized  dealer  of  an  auto  com- 
pany. 

DEAL^B'S    EXPLAKATTON 

One  Dodge  dealer  in  California  explains  It 
this  way:  "About  once  a  week  someone  will 
show  up  In  our  shop  In  a  new  car  with  the 
engine  sputtering.  The  remedy  Is  to  change 
a  carburetor  part.  Chrysler  will  pay  us  only 
$7.50  an  hour  for  the  work  and  will  allow 
only  nine-tenths  of  an  hour  to  fix  It.  But 
the  repair  takes  my  mechanic  two  hours. 
At  OTir  retail  labor  rate  (of  $8.50  an  hour) 
that's  a  $17  job. 

"Unless  I  sold  the  car,  I'll  charge  the  guy 
the  $10.25  difference  between  what  Chrysler 
pays  and  our  own  rate.  I'm  not  going  to  take 
a  loss  for  somebody  else's  customer." 

In  Detroit,  such  practices  are  declared  to 
be  "Isolated  cases."  Moreover,  manufacturers 
claim  that  most  dealer  gripes  about  labor 
costs  are  groundless. 

Company  reimbursement  to  dealers  "usu- 
ally will  coincide  with  the  dealer's  retail 
rate  to  customers,"  says  James  Roche,  presi- 
dent of  GM.  Robert  C.  Graham,  Pord  serv- 
ice research  and  operations  manager,  puts 
It  more  bluntly.  "The  dealers'  use  of  the  term 
'retaU  labor  rate'  has  no  reference  to  the 
real  world,"  he  says.  "Very  few  dealers  have 
even  the  slightest  idea  of  what  their  labor 
costs  really  are."  Mr.  Graham  also  thinks 
tighter  regulation  by  dealers  of  their  me- 
chanics' work  schedules  would  help  resolve 
many  labor  cost  complaints. 

EXPANDING    SERVICE    FACILITTES 

Auto  makers  have  moved  to  reduce  war- 
ranty complaints.  Pord  and  GM  say  they  re- 
cently started  reimbursing  dealers  faster. 
Companies  are  pushing  dealers  to  expand 
their  service  facllites  to  handle  the  extra 
warranty  work  and  have  joined  dealers  In 
the  search  for  more  and  better  mechanics. 

Pord  has  computers  at  work  to  keep  an 
accurate  service  history  of  each  car  It 
builds.  Chrysler  is  preparing  a  similar  sys- 
tem to  begin  operating  this  fall.  The  systems 
are  supposed  to  help  prevent  claims  frauds, 
such  as  the  sort  that  occur  when  customers 
turn  back  their  odometers  to  qualify  for 
warranty  work,  and  also  to  make  sure  that 
customers  get  the  warranty  work  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  The  companies  say  that  In 
a  few  recent  cases  dealers'  failure  to  honor 
warranty  claims  properly  has  been  a  factor 
In  franchise  cancellations. 

What  remains  to  be  seen,  however.  Is 
whether  the  long-term  warranties  will  result 
In  any  appreciable  savings  to  motorists.  The 
companies  unanimously  say  they  will.  ObVi- 
ously,  every  dollar  they  pay  for  repairs  under 
a  warranty  Is  a  dollar  saved  for  a  car  owner. 

Yet  auto  men  also  agree  that  this  year's 
longer  warranties  were  a  factor  In  raising 
new  car  list  prices  by  $56  to  $69  a  model 
above  those  of  1966.  "Warranties  are  a  slgnlf- 
leant  factor  in  the  pricing  of  cars,"  says  an 
official  of  one  major  maker.  "A  part,  but  not 
all.  of  the  warranty  cost  was  built  Into  the 
price  of  the  1967  models  and  will  be  again 
for  1968." 

Some  dealers  say  they,  too,  are  pushing 
for   higher  prices  to  offset  warranty   costs. 


Sam  SottUe,  vice  president  of  L.  I.  Tompkins 
Inc.,  a  Pawling,  N.T.,  dealer  in  Chevys,  Pon- 
tlacs  and  Cadillacs,  says  his  firm  Is  trying 
to  add  $80  to  $90  to  the  price  of  each  car  it 
sells  to  cover  "extra  paper  work  and  war- 
ranty administration  expenses." 

[Prom  Consumer  Reports,  April  1967] 
Warrantibs:  The  Promise  and  the  Realitt 

If  we  judged  new  cars  only  on  how  well 
they  were  put  together,  we  would  rate  most 
of  the  1967  models  so  far  tested  Not  Accept- 
able. Nearly  all  26  of  them  were  delivered 
"partly  assembled,"  as  one  of  our  road-testers 
puts  It.  Almost  all  the  defects  we've  un- 
covered so  far  can  be  traced  to  Inexcusable 
lapses  In  factory  design  or  assembly,  often 
compounded  by  equally  Iziexcusable  over- 
sights on  the  part  of  the  dealers  who  "pre- 
pared" the  cars  for  delivery. 

Work  left  undone  on  the  assembly  line 
or  at  the  dealer's  shop  is  papered  over  with 
promises  in  the  warranty — promises  made  In 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
dealer.  Indeed,  the  new-car  warranty  Is  some- 
times an  Inverse  Indicator  of  quality  control. 
When  a  maufacturer  starts  "liberalizing" 
that  warranty,  watoh  out.  Paced  with  a 
choice  of  tightening  inspection  procedures 
or  extending  the  terms  of  warranty,  Detroit 
tends  to  choose  the  latter  course  as  the  one 
yielding  more  Immediate  profit. 

This  year  may  be  a  case  In  point.  All  four 
major  U.S.  car  makers  have  extended  the 
general  warranty  to  24  months  or  24,000 
miles,  whichever  comes  first,  and  boosted 
the  warranty  on  the  power  train,  steering 
system,  and  suspension  system  to  five  years 
or  50,000  miles. 

We  have  published  a  list  of  defects  found 
In  our  test  cars  In  each  issue  of  the  Reports 
since  January,  when  the  first  test  results 
on  1967  cars  appeared.  By  rough  measure, 
this  year's  cars  arrived  In  worse  shape  than 
any  previous  batoh — and  recent  previous 
batohes  were  not  exactly  the  pride  of  Detroit. 

The  slapdash  assembly  of  CU's  test  cars 
Isn't  the  only  recent  evidence  of  quality- 
control  backsliding  In  the  face  of  grandolse 
promises.  The  response  of  new-car  own3r8 
who  filled  In  our  two  most  recent  Annual 
Questionnaires  confirms  the  dismal  trend. 
Asked  whether  their  new  cars  were  delivered 
in  satisfactory  condition,  26%  of  the  re- 
spondents in  1965  said  they  were  not.  In 
1966,  the  level  of  dissatisfaction  rose  to  33%. 

Thus,  a  large  percentage  of  car  buyers  seem 
to  have  rec^son  to  test  the  promises  In  the 
warranty.  Back  they  will  go  to  the  dealer  with 
a  list  of  defects  discovered  not  after  four 
years  or  two  years  or  one  year,  but  within 
a  month,  a  week,  or  a  day  of  when  they  took 
possession. 

What  sort  of  satisfaction  can  they  expect? 
None  too  good,  our  Annual  Questionnaire 
returns  suggest.  Of  respondents  who  said 
last  year  that  their  new  cars  had  come  with 
defects,  25%  reported  that  they  failed  to 
get  proper  repairs  under  warranty. 

After  surveying  the  car  market  as  last 
year's  models  went  on  sale.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  repo-ted  that  "A  growing  number  of 
customers  .  .  .  find  the  red  carpet  laid  out 
for  them  by  dealer  salesmen  Is  yanked  out 
from  under  their  feet  after  their  cars  have 
been  delivered — and  found  wanting."  And  a 
harried  car  seller  wroto  In  the  "Dealer 
Porum"  of  Automotive  News : 

"I  asked  my  general  manager  how  many 
cars  we  could  deliver  a  day  If  we  prepared 
them  as  we  would  like  to  prepare  them.  'One,' 
he  said.  But  we  have  to  deliver  six  or  seven  a 
day.  And  you  should  see  the  condition  In 
which  we  receive  cars  from  the  factory.  The 
factory  at  one  time  fitted  car  doors.  Now 
they  just  hang  the  doors  on  the  car  and  let 
the  dealer  do  the  fitting.  And  no  matter 
how  hard  we  try,  we  Just  can't  get  our  war- 
ranty costs  out  of  the  factory.  We  have  to 
try   to   get   It  out   of   our  margin   on   new 
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cars.  .  .  .  It's  a  shame  what  we  do  to  the 
buyers  at  times.  .  .  ." 

It's  a  shame,  all  right,  and  It  may  also  be  a 
breech  of  warranty.  Manufacturers  and  deal- 
ers alike  seem  to  feel  that  they  can  honor 
that  contract  or  not  as  their  own  Interests 
dictate — or  even  as  a  way  to  reward  or 
punish  their  customers.  If  you  keep  coming 
back  with  rattles,  leaks,  and  squeaks,  you 
become  known  as  a  "homing  pigeon."  The 
nickname  Is  not  meant  as  a  compliment. 

The  dealers  have  their  problems,  no  doubt 
about  It.  The  factory  probably  won't  reim- 
burse them  for  the  labor  and  overhead  costs 
of  tracking  down  an  elusive  defect.  Here's 
how  an  Automotive  News  survey  describes 
the  dealer's  position,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward complalners : 

"Suppose  a  customer  drives  In  with  a 
complaint  about  his  new  car.  A  quick  check 
shows  that  the  factory  will  never  pay  for 
correcting  It  and  the  customer  Is  most  un- 
likely to  pay.  How  much  will  the  typical 
dealer  spend  to  make  this  customer  happy? 
Dealers  surveyed  .  .  .  were  asked  for  their 
views  on  this  question.  A  dealer  In  Texas 
came  up  with  an  tinswer  which  Is  almost  as 
good  as  any:  'Absolutely  no  way  to  answer 
this.'  The  dealer  went  on  to  explain  that  he 
wouldn't  spend  a  thing  on  the  man  who  was 
p.  price  shopper  when  he  bought  the  car  and 
lives  outside  of  the  dealer's  area.  The  local 
price  shopper  would  get  'very  little.'  How- 
ever, this  dealer  will  spend  'qulto  a  bit'  on 
the  long-time,  repeat  customer  and  an  al- 
moct-xinllmited  amount  on  a  major  fleet 
customer. 

"A  dealer  in  Indiana  answered  this  way: 
'Depends  on  how  nice  (or  ugly)  he  was  when 
we  traded  with  him'." 

When  a  dealer  does  try  to  honor  a  war- 
ranty, he  runs  the  risk  of  being  overruled  by 
the  factory  and  left  holding  the  bill.  A  case 
In  point  concerns  the  distributor  shaft  in 
the  1967  Plymouth  Belvedere  II  sedan  we 
tested.  Its  performance  did  not  meet  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  specifications:  The  shaft  wobbled 
excessively,  throwing  off  the  ignition  timing 
and  engine  firing.  The  defect  showed  up  on 
our  laboratory  scope.  An  ordinary  driver 
probably  wouldn't  have  noticed  It  until 
cylinder  began  to  knock. 

Having  no  replacement  distributor  assem- 
tly  in  stock,  the  dealer  took  one  from  an- 
other new  car.  The  second  distributor  shaft 
exhibited  a  similar  defect.  When  the  dealer 
telephone  the  Plymouth  zone  service  man- 
ager for  permission  to  order  the  part  under 
warranty,  he  was  told  that  the  warranty  did 
not  cover  this  $36  Item.  A  member  of  CTTs 
auto  test  staff  then  called  the  service  man- 
ager himself  and  was  told  the  same  story. 
Only  after  the  CU  representative  read  the 
warranty  over  the  phone  did  the  service 
manager  back  down.  Whether  he  would  have 
given  ground  to  a  less  persistent  buyer,  we 
can't  say. 

THE     PARTS    SHORTAGE 

Parts  shortages  often  make  a  mockery  of 
warranties,  too,  especially  during  the  first 
few  months  of  a  new  model  year.  The  main 
fusible  link  In  the  electrical  system  burned 
out  on  our  Plymouth  Fury  III  test  wagon, 
immobilizing  the  car  completely.  Local 
dealers  were  at  a  loss  to  replace  it — they 
couldn't  find  the  fuse  at  any  dealer  or  parts 
depot  in  the  area.  One  of  them  placed  an 
order  with  the  factory,  but  two  months  later 
no  fuse  had  yet  arrived.  Other  parts  that 
had  to  be  special-ordered  for  our  test  cars 
Included  an  accelerator  pedal  for  the  Am- 
bassador; body  parts  for  the  Chevrolet  Ca- 
price station  wagon;  a  hood  lateh  and  striker 
and  a  speedometer  head  for  the  Chrysler 
Newport. 

Our  Buick  Special  teat  car  was  among 
those  called  back  when  the  manufacturer 
discovered  a  safety  defect  In  Its  collapsible 
steering  column.  It  was  several  weeks  after 
the  recall  was  announced  In  the  newspapers 
when  our  dealer  notified  ua  to  bring  In  the 
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car:  untU  then,  he  said,  no  replacement 
steering  eotumna  had  been  sect  to  him.  Ap- 
parently he  waa  not  the  only  one  with  the 
problem.  Automotive  Newt  surveyed  <Jealer» 
along  the  Plorlda  Gold  Coast  and  reported  on 
January  SO:  "Practically  every  General  Mo- 
tors dealer  was  being  embarrassed  by  cus- 
tomers coming  In  because  of  the  publicity 
that  has  been  released  about  the  steering 
(tear  fix.  The  dealers  said  they  have  no  p«rt« 
to  correct  this  item,  nor  have  they  been 
shipped  parts  .  .  .  Jfor]  the  new  car«  they 
hare  in  sto<*." 

Across  the  country  this  winter,  dealers 
were  being  swamped  with  service  and  repair 
orders.  It  was  difficult  to  get  an  appointment 
with  some  of  them,  and  cars  sometimes  were 
stranded  In  back  shops  for  days  and  weeks. 
Huge  salee  volume  tn  the  past  few  years  no 
doubt  has  contributed  to  the  overload.  So 
has  the  fact  that  auto  makers  have  reduced 
the  number  of  dealerships.  General  Motors 
had  about  17,000  dealers  in  1955  but  only 
about  13,600  In  1967.  Ford,  In  the  midst  of 
the  1964-to-1966  spltjrge  In  car  buying,  cut 
its  dealershlpw  by  about  5%. 

The  surviving  dealers  must  live  with  a 
severe  shortage  of  competent  mechanics — 
another  factor  that  makes  life  difficult  for 
car  owners.  Aircraft,  defense,  and  space  In- 
dustries outbid  auto  dealers  for  the  local 
talent  In  some  areas.  The  American  Motors 
dealer  who  soVd  us  our  Ambassador  was  down 
to  one  mechanic;  and  the  car,  which  had  an 
unconsdooably  long  list  of  defects,  stayed  In 
his  shop  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  stretch. 
The  service  crisis  has  been  building  up 
for  several  years,  and  nowhere  are  it«  Im- 
plications better  understood  than  in  the  auto 
makers'  headquarters.  Yet  when  sales  began 
tailing  off  from  record  levels  last  April,  the 
first  gimmick  Detroit's  sales  departments 
came  up  with  was  a  new  set  of  warranties 
that  promised  free  service  for  a  longer  period. 
Once  again,  the  battle  of  rellabUlty  was  to  be 
fought  In  advertising  media  Instead  of  In 
the  factory. 

With  the  1967  models  about  due.  General 
Motors.  Pord,  and  American  Motors  an- 
nounced that  they  would  matoh  Chrysler 
Motors'  five-year  or  50.000-mUe  coverage  of 
the  power  train.  Since  those  companies  al- 
ready covered  the  rest  of  the  vehicle  with  a 
24-month  or  24,000-mile  warranty,  against 
Chrysler's  12-12  general  coverage,  they  could 
brag  that  their  extended  warranties  would 
be  superior  to  Chrysler's.  Not  for  long. 
Chrysler  promptly  adopted  the  24-24  general 
warranty,  then  raised  the  bet  by  adding 
suspension  and  steering  systems  to  Its  6-50 
coverage.  The  rest  of  the  field  then  matched 
Chrysler.  "Warranty  Is  the  Name  of  the 
(Ad)  Game  In  Detroit,"  ran  a  headline  In 
Advertising  Age. 

The  newest  escalation  accomplished  one 
thing  for  sure :  It  focused  attention  on  what 
Automotive  News  describes  as  "the  angry 
sore  of  factory-dealer  relationship  regard- 
ing warranties."  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, often  called  on  to  quiet  internecine 
warfare  In  the  business  community,  opened 
an  Investigation.  It  had  reason  to  believe,  It 
said,  that  some  industry  members  "may  have 
failed  to  Inform  the  purchasing  public  at 
the  conditions,  terms,  and  provisions  of 
motor  vehicle  guarantees  and  warranties  and 
may  have  failed  to  perform  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions,  terms  and  provisions." 

WHOM    DOES   THE    WARRANTT    FBOTECTf 

If  the  warranty  Is  chiefly  a  sales  tool.  It  is 
also  a  legal  safeguard  for  the  manufacturer 
and  his  franchlsed  dealers — not  for  the  con- 
sumer. An  Automotive  News  reporter  put  It 
In  a  nutshell:  "When  you  hear  the  warranty 
jingle  on  television,  every  qualification 
sounds  like  a  promise." 

The  attorneys  who  write  new-car  warran- 
ties to  the  specifications  of  the  sales  depart- 
ment are  experts  tn  the  law  of  sales  and 
product  liability.  They  make  sure  that  the 


warranty  takes  fullest  advantage  of  state  laws 
modeled  oo  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code — 
a  code  drafted  with  a  minimum  of  concern 
for  consumer  intereets. 

In  keeping  with  the  UnUorm  OammcicUl 
Code,  every  new  car  comes  labeled  with 
words  to  this  rifect:  "TTils  warranty  Is  the 
only  warranty  applicable  .  .  .  and  Is  expressly 
in  Ueu  of  any  warranties  otherwise  Implied 
by  law;  IncltMllng,  but  not  limited  to,  im- 
plied warraiUies  of  merchantabiiity  or  fit- 
ness for  a  particular  use."  Note  well  the 
words  that  we  have  Italicised.  They  are  lifted 
right  out  of  the  Code.  What  it  means,  the 
manufacturers  will  one  day  argue  In  court, 
is  that  if  your  car  turned  out  to  be  a  lemon, 
you  took  the  risk  with  your  eyes  wide  open. 
It  does  not  mean  that  you  can  buy  a  new 
car  with  "peace  of  mind."  as  Detroit  would 
have  you  believe. 

"You  will  have  even  more  ptact  of  mind 
and  satisfaction  from  your  new  Buick  if  you 
thoroughly  understand  the  protective  fea- 
tures of  the  New  Vehicle  Warranty,"  says  a 
G»>eral  Motors  owner's  mantuO.  But  every 
word  in  tie  warranty,  no  matter  how  gen- 
erous it  may  sound.  Is  really  an  attempt  to 
limit   the   manufacturer's    responsibility. 

The  most  generous-sounding  part  of  the 
warranty  covers  power  train  parts — engine, 
transmission,  differential,  ete. — for  five  years 
or  50,000  miles.  Yet  a  General  Motors  execu- 
tive told  Business  Week  several  years  ago 
that,  with  proper  maintenance,  those  com- 
ponents shotild  easily  endure  for  100,000 
miles.  The  GM  warranty,  like  all  others, 
then  eniimerates  dozemi  o^  parts  as  excluded 
from  6-50  coverage.  Including  the  radiator, 
carburetor  and  fuel  pump,  fan,  engine 
mounts,  starter,  generator  and  brake  sys- 
tem— reasonable  enough,  since  those  parts 
are  known  to  wear  with  ordinary  use.  Some 
of  the  excluded  p>arta  come  under  the  24,000- 
mUe  warranty.  But  a  few  apparently  are  not 
warranted  at  all. 

For  example,  the  minute  you  drive  your 
new  car  away  from  the  showroom,  the  war- 
ranty covering  brake  and  clutoh  linings, 
spark  plugs  and  Ignition  points,  filters, 
crankcase  ventilation  valve,  and  wiper  blades 
becomes  ambiguous.  The  same  is  true  of 
engine  timing  adjustments,  wheel  alignment 
and  balancing,  brake  adjustments,  and  head- 
light alignment.  The  dealer  may  or  may  not 
concede  that  he  failed  to  attend  to  any  de- 
fect m  these  areas  in  originally  preparing  the 
car  for  delivery.  The  cars  we  test  almost  al- 
ways come  to  us  with  one  or  more  malad- 
justments or  misalignments. 

As  one  lawyer  pointed  out  recently  In  the 
Michigan  Law  Review,  few  consumers  are  In 
any  position  to  bargraln  over  warranties,  even 
those  covering  such  necessities  as  an  auto- 
mobile. They  must  accept  a  warranty  "pur- 
portedly limited  to  repairing  or  replacing  de- 
fective parte.  .  .  .  Traditionally,  such  lim- 
itation provisions  have  been  [held]  valid; 
for  example,  a  plaintiff  whose  automobile  has 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  caused  by  a  defective 
part  was  regularly  denied  recovery  because 
the  manufactiirer's  llahllity  had  been  lim- 
ited to  replacement  of  defective  parts.  .  .  ." 
Everything  conspires  against  the  car  owner 
who  discovers  that  his  new  car  is  a  lemon. 
But  the  law  does  not  stand  still.  A  few  years 
ago,  in  the  landmark  case  of  Hennlngsen  v. 
Bloomfleld  Motors,  Inc.,  the  New  Jersey  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  an  auto  maker 
could  not  disclaim  liability  for  personal  in- 
juries caused  by  defective  parts.  Other  courts 
have  since  followed  that  same  doctrine.  If  a 
plaintiff  can  prove  that  a  factory  defect  led 
to  his  Injury  and  that  faulty  driving  was  not 
a  factor,  the  warranty  may  not  shield  the 
manufacturer.  But  these  may  be  difficult 
things  for  a  car  owner  to  prove. 

And  those  unfortunates  whose  loss  from  a 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  car  has  been 
strictly  economic  will  have  even  tougher 
going  In  the  courts.  Here  the  expressed  new- 
car  warranty  has  usually  proved  an  effective 


shield  for  the  manufacturer.  Of  oonrae,  con- 
sun^rs  buy  tbetr  cars  from  dealers,  not  from 
manufactureia,  and  the  dealer  can,  if  he  Is 
vrilllng,  agree  to  sell  a  car  under  Implied 
warranty  Instead  of  under  the  manufac- 
turer* expressed  warranty.  But  very  few 
dealers  are  likely  to  do  that. 

One  dealer  who  did  sell  a  car  under  Im- 
plied warranty  a  few  years  ago  lived  to  regret 
It.  The  buyer,  John  Alan  Appleman  of  Ur- 
bana.  111.,  was  an  attorney  well  versed  in 
product  liability  law.  After  almost  everything 
conceivable  had  gone  wrong  with  his  new 
car,  a  1959  Lincoln  Premier,  Appleman  sued 
the  dealer,  Pabert  Motors,  for  the  purchase 
price.  Elwood  Pabert,  the  proprietor,  was  an 
honest  businessman.  He  admitted  In  court 
to  the  car's  multiple  defects  and  to  his  ac- 
ceptance of  Implied  warranty  as  a  condition 
of  sale.  The  Appellate  Court  of  Illinois  up- 
held a  jury  award  of  $6200  to  Appleman. 
Fabert's  supplier,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  refused 
to  reimburse  h*""  for  one  penny  of  his  loss. 

Practically  all  car  owners  will  have  to  live 
as  best  they  can  with  the  manufacturer's 
expressed  warranty.  Taken  at  its  carefully 
choeen  word.  It  does  promise  repair  or  re- 
placement for  parts  or  materials  covered  by 
warranty  if  they  are  defective,  if  workman- 
ship Is  at  fault,  or  If  they  fail  "In  normal 
use"  within  the  warranty  period.  But  it's  the 
dealer  who  decides  what  caused  the  defect. 
(The  buyer  may  ai^>eal  the  dealer's  decision 
to  the  manufacturer,  for  whatever  good  that 
will  do  him.) 

THE    DEALXaS    ARE    TRTING 

Perhaps  some  comfort  la  to  be  taken  from 
a  trend  indicated  by  recent  CU  Annual  Ques- 
tionnaire returns.  Even  though  the  incidence 
of  defects  in  new  cars  bought  by  respondents 
rose  in  1966,  fewer  respondents  blamed  the 
dealer  for  failure  to  make  repairs.  Of  those 
whose  new  cars  were  not  prcH>erly  corrected 
by  dealers,  only  15%  said  that  the  dealer  was 
uncooperative,  a  big  Improvement  from  the 
30%  who  blamed  the  dealer  as  recently  as 
1968.  And  dealers  told  only  12%  of  the  1966 
group  that  the  defect  was  not  covered  by 
warranty;  In  1963,  18.5%  heard  that  exctise. 
Still,  try  as  they  would,  the  dealers  were  tin- 
able  to  make  proper  repairs  to  about  one  car 
out  of  four. 

Things  being  what  they  are,  the  best  hope 
Is  to  search  out  a  dealer  who  will  at  least  try 
harder  than  some  of  his  competitors,  even  if 
his  Initial  selling  price  for  the  car  Isn't  the 
lowest  In  town.  Unless  you've  already  had 
satisfactory  experience  with  a  dealer,  you'll 
probably  have  to  lean  on  the  experience  of 
friends.  But  If  you  can  spare  an  hour  or  two 
around  8  A.M.  or  5  P.M.  on  a  weekday,  you 
might  stop  by  the  dealer's  service  department 
and  listen  to  the  dialogue  between  the  man 
at  the  desk  and  the  people  bringing  In  or 
caUlng  for  their  cars.  Ask  a  few  customers 
how  they  feel  they  are  being  treated. 

Having  Ijought  a  car,  study  the  owner's 
manual  and,  particularly,  the  maintenance 
instructions  and  warranty  Information.  Lub- 
rication and  oil-change  intervals  have  been 
lengthened  greatly  in  the  last  few  years. 
Don't  let  a  dealer  or  mechanic  talk  you  into 
more  frequent  servicing.  Follow  the  warranty 
procedures  scrupulously.  For  example,  if 
servicing  is  done  by  your  own  mechanic,  you 
must  get  the  dealer  to  certify  that  It  haa 
been  done. 

Keep  complete  records  and  receipts  of  all 
servicing,  all  returns  to  the  dealer  for  work 
under  the  warranty,  and  any  correspondence 
vrith  the  manufacturer  of  his  representa- 
tives. If  you  must  go  to  court  for  satisfaction, 
every  scrap  of  evidence  may  count. 

And  some  consumers  do  get  satisfaction 
that  way.  Take  the  case  of  C.  P.  Pryor  of 
Fairfax  County,  Va.  His  1965  Chrysler  Impe- 
rial came  with  a  serious  rain  leak.  After  38 
sessions  with  the  dealer.  It  stUl  leaked.  So  he 
went  to  court.  Chrysler's  line  of  defense,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  was  "that 
their  warranty  required  them  only  to  make 
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repair  efforts,  not  to  replace  the  car  or  to 
guarantee  the  repairs  would  be  satisfactory." 
The  Jury  voted  Mr.  Pryor  92800  In  damages, 
which  Chrysler  paid  without  appeal. 

It  la  painfully  evident,  however,  that  Indi- 
vidual consumers  cannot  cope  adequately 
with  the  present  level  of  defects  In  new  cars 
under  the  warranty  sltxiatlon  as  It  now  exists. 
What's  needed  Is  a  fundamental  change  with- 
in the  Industry,  and  it  has  to  start  In  Detroit. 

The  first  need  Is  a  revamping  of  the  factory 
finishing  and  Inspection  of  autos.  If  dealers' 
mechanics  weren't  tied  up  with  the  final 
step  In  assembling  and  adjusting  the  cars, 
they  would  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
Inescapable   breakdowns   under   warranty. 

The  industry  alao  needs  to  reevaluate 
dealers'  payment  allowances  for  work  under 
warranty.  So  long  as  a  dealer  knows  he  won't 
get  full  reimbursement  for  work  needed  by  a 
cvistomer's  car,  he  Is  going  to  be  reluctant  to 
dolt. 

And  there  needs  to  be  an  Immediate 
change  In  the  policies  that  put  nearly  all 
available  parts  In  the  early  months  of  a 
model  year  at  the  disposal  of  the  assembly 
line,  instead  of  feeding  the  service  centers' 
supply  channels. 

If  Detroit  cant  or  won't  bring  about  such 
reforms  voluntarily,  we  think  the  PTC 
shoiUd  inatltute  a  few  charges  of  false  ad- 
vertising against  car  makers  who  make  much 
of  long-term  warranties  they  know  cannot  be 
reasonably  serviced. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  July  24, 19671 
liiTK  ON  THB  Line:   A  Week  Spent  Building 

Cabs   Gives   an   Insight   Into   Indtjstbt's 

PaoBLXMS — Production  Pace  Is  Obuelimg 

roK  A  Newcomer — QuALrrr  Control  Is  a 

Big    Headache — "Leave    Your    Brains    at 

Home" 

(By  Roger  Rapoport) 

WnoM,  tiicH. — The  Pord  Motor  Co.  auto 
assembly  line  here  is  an  impressive  sight. 
Bare  frames  are  put  on  a  slowly  moving  con- 
veyor. Wheels,  engines,  seats,  body  sections 
and  hundreds  of  other  components  are  added 
along  the  way.  At  the  end  of  the  quarter- 
mile,  90-mlnute  trip,  finished  cars  are 
driven  off  to  be  inspected  and  shipped  to 
dealers. 

It  takes  some  275  workers  to  put  the  cars 
together  on  the  Wixom  line.  To  hear  a  guide 
at  Pord's  big  River  Rouge  plant,  a  popular 
tourist  stop  In  nearby  Dearborn,  tell  It,  life 
on  the  line  is  a  snap.  "E^acb  worker  on  an 
assembly  line  has  one  little  Job  to  do,"  be 
says.  "It's  simple.  Anyone  could  learn  It  In 
two  minutes." 

That's  bunk. 

Working  on  the  line  Is  grueling  and  frus- 
trating, and  while  it  may  be  repetitive.  It's 
not  simple.  I  learned  how  tough  it  can  be  by 
working  for  six  days  at  Pord's  Wlzom  plant, 
which  assembles  Thunderbirds  and  Lincoln 
Continentals. 

I  learned  first-hand  why  250,000  auto  work- 
ers are  unhappy  about  working  conditions. 
Ford  calls  Wixom  the  "most  progressive  auto- 
mobile assembly  plant  on  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent."  Pacilltles  at  the  10-year-old 
plant  here  are  Indeed  better  than  those  at 
many  of  the  46  other  auto  eissembly  plants 
scattered  around  the  country.  Wlxon  Is  clean 
and  well-lighted  by  auto  Industry  standards. 
It  boasts  adequate  rest  rooms,  plenty  of 
drinking  fountains  and  an  alr-condltloned 
cafeteria.  Even  so,  working  conditions  are 
less  than  ideal. 

PROBLEMS   OF  QUAurr 

I  also  learned  why  quality  control  is  a 
major  problem  for  the  Industry  and  why  so 
many  Americans  complain  about  poor  work- 
manship In  the  cars  they  buy.  I  saw  one  blue 
fender  Installed  on  a  white  car  and  saw  the 
steering  column  fall  off  another  newly  built 
car.  Wlzom 's  repair  area,  nearly  the  size  of  a 
footbaU  field,  usually  had  a  line-up  of  500 
cars  waiting  to  have  steering  adjusted, 
scratches  painted,  brakes  repaired  and  other 


faults  fixed — but  not  all  defects  are  oaught 
before  cars  leave  the  plant.  The  four  auto 
companies  have  recalled  from  customers  more 
than  a  million  1967  model  cars  since  last 
September  because  of  suspected  manufactur- 
ing defects. 

Pord  didn't  know  I  was  a  reporter.  Along 
with  a  handful  of  other  yoiing  men,  I  was 
hired  as  a  summer  replacement,  and  to  the 
personnel  department  I  was  simply  Social 
Secxirlty  number  362  44  0616.  The  foreman 
on  the  line  knew  me  as  "9616"  for  short. 

Names  aren't  necessary  on  the  line.  The 
conveyor  moves  at  Va  of  a  mile  em  hour,  and 
while  that  may  not  soimd  terribly  fast,  it 
doesn't  leave  much  time  for  conversation. 
Also,  the  cacophony  of  bells,  whistles,  buzsers, 
hammers,  whining  pnevmiatic  wrenches  and 
clanking,  rumbling  machinery  drowns  out 
voices,  so  most  communicating  Is  done  by  arm 
waving  and  band  gestures. 

Only  two  of  the  dozens  of  men  I  worked  be- 
side at  various  points  on  the  line  ever  learned 
my  name,  and  I  knew  only  the  first  names  of 
two  workmen.  One  was  Clyde,  a  husky  Negro 
who  had  been  an  assembler  for  about  a  year. 
My  first  day  on  the  Job,  a  foreman  assigned 
Clyde  to  teach  me  the  ropes  at  one  work  sta- 
tion. 

LESSONS   FROM    CLYDE 

Clyde,  a  220-pound  six-footer,  showed  me 
how  to  bolt  the  car  body  to  the  chassis  in 
three  places.  It  was  fairly  easy  for  me,  a  160- 
pound  six-footer.  He  showed  me  how  to  lean 
inside  the  trunk,  tighten  two  bolts  and  make 
an  electrical  connection.  I  managed  that  task, 
too.  He  showed  me  how  to  maneuver  a  big 
V-8  engine  dangling  overhead  down  Into  a 
car's  engine  compartment.  By  this  time,  I 
considered  myself  fairly  versatile. 

Then  Clyde  showed  me  how  to  scramble 
from  one  car  to  the  next,  putting  chassis 
and  trunk  bolts  In  the  first  two  cars  and 
helping  with  the  engine  in  the  third — all  in 
less  than  five  minutes.  When  I  tried  it,  I  got 
stuck  in  the  trunk  of  one  car,  missed  the 
chassis  bolts  on  the  next  and  was  too  late 
to  help  Install  the  engine  on  the  third  car. 

Gradually,  I  became  more  proficient.  But  I 
didn't  last  long  at  any  Job.  As  a  temporary 
worker,  I  was  assigned  to  fill  in  for  absent 
workmen  at  five  different  work  stations  at 
varloiis  times  during  my  six  days  on  the  line. 
Except  for  Clyde,  the  men  who  showed  me 
the  Jobs  weren't  very  good  teachers.  One 
workman  demonstrated  the  way  to  attach 
clamps  to  heater  hoses,  but  he  didn't  men- 
tion that  the  clamps  have  tops  and  bottoms. 
A  foreman  caught  my  error  after  I  had  in- 
stalled a  dozen  clamps  upside  down. 

LEARNING  FROM  SXPZRIXNCX 

Nobody  told  me  to  put  on  steering  wheels 
that  match  the  color  of  the  dashboard — I 
figured  that  out  myself.  But  I  made  some 
mistakes  because  nobody  warned  me  that 
tinted  glass  makes  it  difficult  to  dlstlngiolsh 
the  color  of  the  dash  by  looking  through  the 
windshield.  I  installed  some  blue  steering 
wheels  on  cars  with  aqua  dashboards  and 
mismatched  a  black  wheel  with  a  gray  dash- 
board. 

An  experienced  worker  told  me  that  a  col- 
or-blind assembler  recently  installed  the 
wrong  color  vent  plates  under  the  windshield 
wipers  on  cars  for  two  hours  before  a  fore- 
man spotted  the  error  and  assigned  the  man 
to  another  Job. 

I  wasn't  checked  for  color  blindness  when 
I  was  hired.  Rapid  t\irnover  emd  a  major 
expansion  at  Wixom  made  getting  a  Job  easy, 
even  though  the  plant  was  heading  for  a 
temporary  shutdown  to  make  the  annual 
model  changeover.  I  passed  a  three-hour 
physical  exam  and  an  11 -minute  written 
test.  (Sample  questions:  "Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing doesn't  belong?  spade,  queen,  king, 
ace;  oak,  maple,  leaf,  elm.")  There  was  no 
interview.  I  was  issued  a  free  pair  of  safety 
glasses,  given  a  five-minute  lecttire  on  safety 
and  plant  safety  rules,  and  told  to  report  to 
work. 


Along  with  B<Mne  3,700  other  employes  on 
the  third  work  turn,  I  arrived  at  the  sprawl- 
ing, suburban  Detroit  plant  shortly  after  S 
p.m.  and  pudched  the  time  clock.  Most  of 
the  men  on  the  line  were  between  20  and  35 
years  old.  Most  wore  sport  shirts  and  slacks 
or  green  coveralls.  About  a  third  were 
Negroes. 

The  wlndowless  assembly  line  area  inside 
the  two-story  plant  reminded  me  of  a  tunnel. 
Down  the  middle  ran  the  assembly  line.  Over- 
head were  fiuoreecent  lights  and  conveyors 
carrying  engines,  fenders  and  other  compo- 
nents. Tall  racks  and  bins  full  of  auto  parts 
lined  the  sides.  A  narrow  slit  trench  for 
underbody  installations  stretched  the  length 
of  the  line. 

At  3:30  pjn.,  the  conveyor  began  moving, 
and  work  started  on  the  assembly  line.  For 
the  next  three  hours — until  a  relief  man 
shouted  at  me  to  take  a  20-inlnute  break 
while  he  replaced  me — I  rarely  spoke  or  was 
spoken  to. 

For  a  while,  I  concentrated  hard  to  get  each 
Job  done  within  the  90  seconds  the  moving 
car  was  in  front  of  my  work  station  without 
dropping  the  five-pound  pneumatic  wrench 
on  my  foot.  Every  third  car  on  the  line  was 
a  Continental,  and  required  a  slight  varia- 
tion from  Thtinderblrd  Installation  proce- 
dures. 

Nevertheless,  each  task  soon  became  a 
mind-deadening  routine,  and  my  thoughts 
turned  to  everything  but  cars.  ("You  Just 
leave  yoxir  brains  at  home  and  work  out  of 
habit,"  one  experienced  worker  later  CMlvlsed 
me.)  Sometimes,  after  many  minutes  of 
bending  over  and  zeroing  in  on  a  moving 
target,  I  would  step  back,  and  the  line  would 
appear  to  be  stationary,  while  everything  else 
seemed  to  be  moving. 

BEND,    STRETCH,    ACHE 

I'm  in  fairly  good  physical  shape,  but  I 
ached  all  over  after  each  day's  work  on  the 
line.  At  one  station,  I  had  to  bend  down  Into 
the  engine  compartment  to  bolt  on  the  steer- 
ing column.  To  install  carpeting,  I  sat  on 
the  door  frame  with  one  foot  dragging  and 
drilled  holes,  then  stretched  out  on  my  side 
under  the  Instrument  panel  to  fsisten  the 
carpet  to  the  fioor.  Attaching  steering  wheels 
meant  stretching  through  the  open  car  win- 
dow to  stick  the  wheel  on  the  column  and 
bolt  it  down. 

Nobody  seemed  to  take  any  particular 
pride  In  his  work.  Some  workers  considered 
some  of  the  parts  shoddy.  The  kick-pads  that 
I  installed  under  instrument  panels,  for  ex- 
ample, were  made  of  relatively  brittle  plastic 
and  sometimes  broke  off  during  Installation. 
One  workmsin  told  me  that  "over  400  of  them 
broke  off  one  month  last  winter." 

One  day  when  I  was  helping  two  men  bolt 
steering  columns  in  place,  the  coliimns  on  a 
dozen  cars  were  mounted  Improperly  by 
someone  up  the  line,  so  we  couldn't  bolt  them 
down  and  men  further  down  the  line  couldnt 
attach  the  steering  wheels.  Such  chain-re- 
actions often  result  from  a  single  sUp-up, 
and  regularly  snarl  the  precision  of  the  com- 
puter-controlled assembly  line. 

CATCHING  DETECTS 

It  was  Clyde  who  first  told  me  what  to  do 
if  I  made  or  discovered  a  mistake.  "Get  the 
next  car  and  don't  worry,"  he  said.  "They'll 
catch  that  one  further  down  the  line."  When 
I  spotted  the  white  Thunderblrd  wearing  a 
blue  fender,  another  worker  explained: 
"They'll  paint  over  it  in  the  repair  shop. 
It's  easier  to  catch  it  there  than  It  is  on 
the  Une." 

About  10  repairmen  stationed  at  various 
points  along  the  way  catch  and  fix  some 
minor  defects  right  on  the  assembly  line. 
But  It's  up  to  the  15  or  20  Inspectors  along 
the  line  to  check  each  car  thoroughly  and 
route  those  with  Improperly  Installed  parts 
into  the  plant's  100-man  repair  shop.  One 
Inspector  was  an  Inexperienced  college  stu- 
dent. Some  regular  inspectors  seemed  far 
from  dedicated. 
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I  saw  one  standing  wlUi  his  eyes  closed. 
When  a  workman  pointed  out  a  faulty  en- 
gine, the  inspector  tagged  the  defect,  then 
closed  his  eyes  again.  Once  I  spotted  a  loose 
steering  wheel  and  told  an  inspector.  He  said 
be  bad  Just  checked  that  wheel  and  "found 
It  tight,"  but  he  double-checked  ajid  ad- 
mitted, "You  were  right — it  was  loose." 

I  saw  a  loose  steering  column  faU  off  a 
Thunderblrd  when  an  Inspector  checked  it. 
Later  he  told  me  that  before  Itinch  he  had 
"only  missed  marking  up  three  loose  steer- 
ing columns,  which  Is  pretty  good  since  80% 
of  them  were  going  through  loose  yesterday." 
Another  Inspector  further  down  the  line 
spotted  the  three  loose  colxmins. 

An  Inspector  who  bad  five  things  to  check 
on  each  car  told  me:  "There  Isn't  nearly 
enough  time  to  do  all  the  Inspections.  I'm 
supposed  to  check  shock  absorbers.  But  I 
haven't  had  a  chance  to  look  at  one  in  a 
month."  Another  Inspector  Jokingly  said  he 
inspects  a  car  trunk  Just  closely  enough  "to 
make  sure  there's  no  dead  foreman  in  there." 

A   "SLOW"  PACE 

Because  Wixom  builds  luxury  cars  priced 
to  sell  from  94,600  to  over  97,300,  the  assem- 
bly line  moves  at  what,  for  the  auto  Indus- 
try, is  considered  a  slow  production  pace  of 
about  40  cars  an  hour.  Some  other  luxury 
cars  are  biiilt  at  a  faster  rate.  General  Motors 
Corp.'s  Cadillac  assembly  lines  rolls  out  50 
cars  an  hour,  and  Chrysler  Corp.  builds  about 
55  Chryslers  and  Imperials  an  hour.  Lower 
priced  cars  such  as  Fords,  Chevrolets  and 
Plymouths  usually  come  off  the  line  at  a  rate 
of  up  to  65  cars  an  hour.  ■ 

That  can  seem  like  breakneck  speed  to  a 
weary  worker  on  the  asseiKM^  line.  The 
speed  of  the  line,  in  fact,  has  been  a  major 
cause  of  half  a  dozen  local  strikes  by  United 
Auto  Workers  Union  members  at  other  auto 
assembly  plants  In  the  past  few  years. 

Even  Wlxom's  pace  seemed  fast  to  me. 
When  my  20-mlnute  break  started  at  6:30 
each  night,  I  staggered  to  the  pop-machine 
to  buy  a  cold  drink.  Then  I  looked  for  some- 
place to  sit  and  rest.  There  aren't  many 
places  to  sit  In  the  plant.  My  favorite  spot 
was  atop  a  cart  loaded  with  big  white  laun- 
dry sacks  full  of  dirty  coveralls,  a  place 
where  I  could  stretch  out. 

Sometimes  a  few  workers  would  talk  and 
Joke  during  their  breaks.  Foremen  and  other 
supervisors  were  the  butt  of  many  Jokes — 
particularly  one  balding  supervisor  who  was 
referred  to  as  "Khrushchev."  But  the  assem- 
blers actually  got  along  well  with  the  fore- 
men, who  worked  hard  themselves  and  gen- 
erally were  patient  and  polite  when  correct- 
ing workmen's  mistakes.  Supervisors  insisted 
on  informality.  When  I  called  one  "sir,"  he 
quickly  told  me:  "That  isnt  necessary 
around  here." 

SCRAMBLE  FOR  LUNCH 

After  my  relief  period,  I  spent  another 
hour  and  10  minutes  on  the  line.  Then,  at 
7:30  pjn.,  the  conveyors  stopped,  and  the 
scramble  for  lunch  started.  There  wasn't 
time  to  wash  the  grease  off  my  hands  or  pull 
the  slivers  of  glass  fiber  insulation  out  of  my 
arms  before  eating. 

Usually  lunch  periods  were  staggered,  but 
sometimes  the  day's  production  schedule  was 
arranged  so  that  all  2,700  workers  In  the 
plant  ate  at  the  same  time.  The  first  day 
that  hi^jpened,  I  cut  In  near  the  front  of 
the  long  line  outside  the  air-conditioned 
company  cafeteria.  It  took  16  minutes,  half 
my  lunch  period,  to  reach  the  counter,  pick 
up  iced  tea,  milk,  soup,  roast  beef,  Jell-O, 
pie  and  pay  the  cashier  91.60.  I  ate  In  II 
minutes. 

That  left  two  minutes  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room and  another  two  minutes  to  get  back 
to  my  place  on  the  line.  I  had  indigestion 
for  an  hour  after  lunch.  Some  workers  had 
to  wait  26  minutes  to  get  served  that  day. 
I  don't  know  bow,  or  if,  they  ate  and  got 
back  to  work  in  five  minutes. 

Many  workmen  brought  sack  lunches  and 


sat  on  stock  racks  or  In  cars  on  the  Une 

eating  sandwiches.  Eating  in  the  cars  was 
against  plant  rules.  Nevertheless,  when  I  was 
InstJillIng  carpets,  I  frequently  bad  to  throw 
out  lunch  sacks,  cigaret  butts  and  coffee 
cups  along  with  the  usual  assortment  of 
screws,  fuses  and  bolts  before  laying  a  car- 
I>et.  I  picked  an  empty  beer  can  out  of  a  car, 
too— even  though  another  plant  rule  pro- 
hibits drinking  alcohol. 

Safety  rules  frequently  were  violated,  too. 
I  saw  foremen  running  and  assemblers  Jump- 
ing across  the  assembly  line  trench,  both 
supposedly  forbidden.  Occasionally  there  was 
horseplay  on  the  line.  But  I  didn't  see  any 
accidents.  Indeed,  when  I  was  there,  Wix- 
om had  gone  two  million  man-hours  without 
an  accident. 

JOKES   AND    CONCERTS 

Ennui  set  in  during  the  second  half  of 
the  work  turn.  To  break  the  monotony,  some 
workers  played  practical  Jokes,  like  detaching 
the  air  hose  from  an  assembler's  pneumatic 
wrench.  Others  performed  timpani  concerts 
on  plant  ventilation  ducts  with  rubber  mal- 
lets. They  hooted  and  whistled  whenever 
women  office  employes  ventured  Into  the  pro- 
duction area. 

My  second  relief  break  begsm  at  10  pjn. 
and  lasted  16  minutes.  (In  the  UAW's  con- 
tract negotiations  with  Ford  and  the  three 
other  auto  companies,  the  union  is  demand- 
ing two  30-mlnute  paid  relief  breaks  dally 
for  assemblers.  Auto  workers  aren't  paid  dur- 
ing their  half  hour  lunch  periods.)  There  was 
less  bantering  among  workers  during  the 
second  break.  Some  of  them  talked  of  quit- 
ting. One  man  groused  about  "too  much 
pressure"  and  said:  "When  I  was  working  in 
an  auto  parts  plant,  I  could  meet  my  quota 
in  four  hours  and  then  goof  off,  but  here 
there's  no  rest." 

When  the  quitting  whistle  blew  at  mid- 
night, smiles  returned  to  most  workers'  faces. 
They  washed  up  qtilckly  and  headed  for  the 
parking  lot.  I  drove  straight  home  and  went 
to  bed.  But  some  of  the  men  went  out  moon- 
lighting. One  young  guy  making  about  93.30 
an  hour  at  Wixom  worked  several  hours  as 
a  night  pressman  for  a  small  morning  news- 
paper. Another,  earning  about  93.50  an  hour, 
went  home  and  slept  for  five  hours,  then  put 
in  eight  hours  doing  msantenance  work  at  a 
nearby  golf  course.  "I  made  911,000  last 
year,"  he  told  me. 

After  the  final  whistle  blew  on  my  last 
work  turn  before  the  plant  closed  for  model 
changeover,  Clyde  kidded  me  at  the  water 
cooler.  "You  sho^lld  feel  ashamed  of  your- 
self, taking  all  that  good  Ford  money  after 
the  way  you  worked,"  he  said. 

Hiring  me  might  not  have  been  one  of 
Ford's  better  ideas,  but  I  think  I  earned  my 
9110  take- home  pay.  Ford  apparently  thought 
so,  too.  The  foreman  told  me  to  report  for 
work  again  when  Wixom  resumes  production 
next  week. 

But  I  don't  Intend  to  go  back  to  the  plant — 
except  i>erhape  to  pick  up  my  pay  check. 
Pord  wouldn't  mall  it  to  me.  "We've  got 
6,000  guys  who  would  like  to  have  their 
checks  mailed  to  them,"  a  personnel  man  told 
me.  "What  makes  you  think  you're  any  dif- 
ferent?" 


CONFINEMENT  AND  TREATMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  MENTALLY  ILL  PERSONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence, a  modified  version  of  a  bill  which 
I  offered  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
to  provide  for  the  confinement  and  treat- 
ment of  certain  mentally  ill  persons  who 
cannot  get  the  care  they  need. 

I  refer  to  persons  acquitted  by  reason 
of  insanity  of  a  Federal  charge,  whose 
continuing  illness  makes  them  dangerous 
to  themselves  or  others.  Present  law 
makes  no  provision  for  their  confine- 


ment: such  a  person  must  be  discharged 
by  the  Federal  court.  He  receives  treat- 
ment— and  the  rest  of  us  receive  protec- 
tion— only  if  some  State  chooses  to  bring 
a  completely  new  proceeding  «miHng  for 
his  hospitalization.  This  bill  would  close 
this  loophole  by  making  treatment  avail- 
able on  the  initiative  of  Federal  officials. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I  also 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  substitute  a  similar  provision  for 
the  present  statute  governing  criminal 
commitment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  present  law,  hastily  enacted  as 
a  response  to  the  celebrated  Durham  de- 
cision in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District,  is  deficient  In  procedural  pro- 
tections for  a  person  threatened  with 
commitment.  The  wave  of  alarm  which 
greeted  Durham  has  receded,  but  it  has 
left  us  with  a  statute  that  does  not  re- 
flect adequate  consideration  of  the  com- 
plex questions  of  law  and  policy  raised 
by  these  commitments. 

When  I  introduced  the  first  of  these 
proposals  in  the  89th  Congress  (8.  3689) , 
I  sent  copies  of  it  to  a  wide  variety  of 
people  whose  advice  I  thought  would 
strengthen  it.  I  was  gratified  and  im- 
pressed by  the  many  thoughtful  replies 
I  received.  I  was  also  pleased  by  the 
enthusiastic  support  that  the  bill  re- 
ceived— from  lawyers,  psychiatrists  and 
members  of  other  professions  concerned 
with  the  difficult  problem  addressed  by 
the  bill.  A  nimiber  of  the  recommenda- 
tions I  received  have  been  incorporated 
In  the  revised  draft  which  I  now  submit 
for  consideration  and,  I  hope,  speedy 
passage  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  criminal  law  has 
traditionally  excused  persons  whose  of- 
fenses were  not  willful  but  the  result  of 
mental  illness.  An  acquittal  "by  reason  of 
insanity"  expresses  a  judgment  that  it  is 
unfair  to  punish  people  who  are  not 
responsible  for  their  action.  But  we 
know  that  some  sort  of  control  and  treat- 
ment of  such  people  is  often  necessary, 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  protection 
of  society. 

The  bills  which  I  introduce  today  would 
create  a  procedure  for  commitment  and 
treatment  of  those  who  are  federally  ab- 
solved of  criminal  responsibility  for  their 
actions  and  amend  the  existing  proce- 
dure in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
major  importance  of  this  problem,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  not  a  matter  of  numbers,  al- 
though anyone  acquitted  could,  of  course, 
create  danger  to  the  public.  But  even  in 
jurisdictions  which  have  ^opted  more 
enlightened  tests  of  criminal  responsi- 
bility, the  rate  of  acquittal  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  runs  to  only  2  to  3  percent  of 
all  criminal  defendants  each  year.  The 
basic  point  is  that  each  of  those  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanity  may  need  care 
and  treatment.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Judge  Kaufman,  speaking  for  the 
Second  Circuit  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Freeman,  called  on  Con- 
gress to  "explore  its  power  to  authorize 
commitment  of  those  acquitted  on 
grounds  of  insanity."  My  bills  would  au- 
thorize that  commitment,  and  thereby 
provide  the  care  and  treatment  that  is 
the  implied  promise  of  an  enlightened 
test  of  criminal  responsibility.  And  in 
doing  so  they  will  provide  a  model  code 
to  guide  any  State  which  Is  considering 
action  in  this  area. 
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Mr.  President,  these  bills  are  based  on 
three  existing  statutes: 

First,  the  District  of  Columbia  statute 
which  provides  for  the  mandatory  com- 
mitment of  persons  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  in  the  District — Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  sections  24-301 
(d)  and  (e) ; 

Second,  the  District  of  Colimibia  Hos- 
pitalization of  the  Mentally  ni  Act,  re- 
cently enacted  to  modernise  the  law  gov- 
erning the  civil  commitment  of  the  men- 
taUy  m  In  the  District— District  of  Co- 
limibia Code,  section  21-501  and  the  fol- 
lowing— and 

Third,  the  Federal  statutes  (18  XJJS.C. 
4247  and  4248)  which  govern  the  disposi- 
tion of  persons  who  are  insane  or  incom- 
petent at  the  time  they  complete  a  Fed- 
eral criminal  sentence. 

I  shall  explain  the  extent  of  my  re- 
liance upon  and  conscious  divergence 
from  each  of  these  three  statutes  as  I 
proceed  to  explain  the  provisions  of  my 
bills. 

The  first  bill  would  add  a  new  section 
4249  to  tiUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code.  The  bill  for  the  District  contains 
the  same  substantive  provisions,  although 
it  is  numbered  differently  in  order  to  be 
consistent  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  first  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  person  acquitted  on  the 
grounds  of  insanity  in  the  Federal  courts 
Is  to  be  held  thereafter  for  up  to  30  days 
for  a  psychiatric  examination  and  a 
hearing  on  commitment  for  care  and 
treatment,  imless  the  court  determines 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  believing  that 
he  Is  mentally  ill  in  a  dangerous  way.  In 
the  earlier  version  of  this  legislation,  this 
period  was  60  days.  But  many  experts 
urged  that  this  was  unduly  long. 

The  acquitted  person  is  to  be  held  in 
"a  suitable  hospital  or  other  treatment 
facility  designated  by  the  court."  The 
Surgeon  General  is  authorized  by  the 
first  bill  to  contract  with  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities for  the  confinement  of  such 
persons  in  their  hospitals.  The  phrase 
"suitable  hospital  or  treatment  facility" 
is  used  throughout  both  bills.  Besides  tm- 
pljring  a  right  to  treatment,  it  is  intended 
to  suggest  that  a  person  acquitted  on  the 
ground  of  insanity  is  imder  no  circum- 
stances to  be  confined  in  a  Jail-lilce  insti- 
tution. 

The  bills  recognize  the  possiblUty  that 
the  defendant  can  provide  for  his  own 
care  in  a  private  facility.  This  was  not 
expressly  permitted  In  the  earlier  version 
of  the  bill.  But  so  long  as  the  Sin^eon 
General  approves  the  choice,  the  ques- 
tion of  where  the  person  Is  treated  can  be 
left  to  his  family.  The  essential  tiling  is 
that  he  be  treated. 

Subsection  (a)  also  provides  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  psychiatric  examination. 
There  are  to  be  two  qualified  psychi- 
atrists, and  the  acquitted  person  is  to  be 
Informed  that  he  may  pick  one  of  them. 
The  language  on  the  latter  point  Is  based 
on  comparable  provisions  in  the  District 
of  Colimibia  Hospitalization  of  the 
Mentally  HI  Act.  The  psychiatrists  are 
to  report  their  conclusions,  promptly,  so 
that  the  entire  process  can  be  completed 
within  30  days  of  the  defendant's  com- 
mitment. The  bills  specifically  direct  that 


their  findings  and  conclusions  be  accom- 
panied by  a  full  statement  of  their  rea- 
soning In  support  thereof.  The  court  will 
need  to  know  all  the  facts  which  the 
psychiatrists  have  considered  relevant 
about  the  acquitted  person  and  all  the 
reasoning  of  the  psychiatrists  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  findings  and  conclusions — 
hence  the  specificity  of  the  bills  on  that 
point. 

Subsection  (b)  governs  the  hearing 
which  is  to  occur  once  the  psychiatric 
reports  are  filed. 

Although  the  acquittal  on  the  grounds 
of  insanity  is,  in  my  judgment,  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  holding  the  acquitted 
person  for  a  psychiatric  examination, 
there  will  be  some  instances  in  which 
commitment  for  any  longer  period  is 
unwarranted  insofar  as  the  acquitted 
person  is  concerned  and  unneeded  inso- 
far as  protection  of  the  public  is  con- 
cerned. A  hearing  is  necessary  to  dis- 
cover these  cases. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  that  the  ac- 
quitted person  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  the  hearing.  The  District  of  Columbia 
Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally  111  Act 
contains  this  safeguard,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment, it  is  necessary  to  insure  a  thorough 
airing  of  the  issues. 

This  procedure  differs  markedly  from 
that  presently  followed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  where  the  defendant  is  auto- 
matically committed  after  acquittal. 
There  is  no  hearing  on  the  defendant's 
present  dangerousness,  no  post-acquittal 
examinaiton  of  the  defendant  by  com- 
petent psychiatrists.  I  think  the  present 
law  unjustifiably  burdens  the  defendant's 
choice  to  assert  an  insanity  defense.  I 
think  it  also  raises  serious  questions  of 
due  process  by  permitting  a  deprivation 
of  liberty — however  well-intentioned — 
based  on  a  weak  inference  about  the 
defendant's  present  sanity.  For  it  man- 
dates commitment  on  the  sole  ground 
that  the  Jury  had  a  reasonable  doubt 
about  the  defendant's  sanity  when  the 
offense  was  committed — at  times  months 
or  perhaps  years  in  the  past. 

In  preparing  the  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  submitted  last  session,  I 
therefore  did  not  follow  the  District's 
statute.  Many  of  the  people  with  whom 
I  subsequently  discussed  my  bill  then 
urged  me  to  take  the  further  step  of 
extending  the  protections  in  my  bill  to 
defendants  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict. In  particular,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
Mental  Health  forcefully  expressed  the 
view  that  there  is  no  basis  for  denying  to 
this  group  of  defendants  the  rights 
created  by  my  bill — and  especially  this 
initial  hearing  on  present  dangerousness, 
the  assistance  of  counsel  in  all  proceed- 
ings, and  an  express  right  to  receive 
treatment  after  commitment. 

The  acquittal  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
is  the  basis  for  the  30-day  detention  after 
acquittal.  Beyond  that,  I  do  not  believe 
the  proceedings  should  really  be  much 
different  from  the  usual  civil  commit- 
ment proceeding.  The  bUls,  therefore, 
contain  the  procedural  safeguards  which 
I  have  described,  and  provide  further 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
burden  of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of 


evidence  that  the  acquitted  i>erson  should 
be  institutionalized. 

The  standard  which  governs  the 
court's  determination  under  subsecticm 
(b)  is  twofold.  To  be  ccmimltted  for 
treatment,  the  acquitted  person  must  be 
both  mentally  ill  and,  because  of  his  ill- 
ness, must  constitute  a  danger  either  to 
himself,  or  others. 

My  biUs,  like  the  District  of  ColumWa 
Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally  111  Act, 
speak  of  "mental  Illness"  rather  than 
"insanity,"  mental  ilness  being  defined 
in  the  act  to  mean  "a  psychosis  or  other 
disease  which  substantially  impairs  the 
mental  health  of  a  person."  I  believe 
mental  illness  will  be  an  easier  and  more 
realistic  concept  for  courts,  Juries,  and 
psychiatrists  to  deal  with  under  this  bill. 

The  part  of  the  standard  requiring  a 
finding  that  one  person  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  himself  or  others  if  released 
represents  a  major  change  from  the  bill 
I  offered  last  session.  That  draft  re- 
fiected  my  doubts  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  Federal  hospitalization  in 
the  absence  of  proof  that  the  mentally 
ill  person  was  dangerous  to  specifically 
Federal  interests.  However,  the  require- 
ment of  such  proof  created  many  prob- 
lems. Perhaps  the  most  serious  was  that 
if  the  person  were  shown  to  be  danger- 
ous merely  to  himself  or  others,  a  com- 
plex and  cumbersome  procedure  for 
turning  him  over  to  the  officers  of  a 
State  had  to  be  invoked.  And  if  a  proper 
State  could  not  be  identified,  or  if  a 
State's  ofBcers  delayed  in  taking  charge, 
the  person  would  have  to  be  released — 
not  treated,  not  confined.  Also  the  re- 
quirement would  necessitate  testimony 
in  terms  unfamiliar  to  the  courts  and  to 
psychiatric  witnesses. 

Of  course,  these  inconveniences  would 
be  tcderable  if  the  Constitution  clearly 
required  them.  But  many  of  the  experts 
with  whom  I  corresponded  expressed 
confidence  that  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
Federal  criminal  commitment  would  be 
constitutional.  An  eminent  professor  of 
law  stated  fiatly  that  he  did  not  "think 
the  Supreme  Court  wlU  ever  hold  the 
Federal  Government  powerless  to  hold  or 
treat  Federal  accused  who  ought  to  go  to 
hospitals  rather  than  prisons."  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Bar  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Health  concurred;  in 
their  report,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred, they  argued  that  "once  an  indi- 
vidual Is  tried  in  a  Federal  court,  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  are  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  treatment"  The 
committee  felt  that  the  defendant's  past 
Interference  with  Federal  interests- 
even  though  it  could  not  be  punished  as 
a  crime — gives  the  Federal  Government 
power  to  dispose  of  him  as  the  needs  of 
his  case  dictate. 

While  I  would  urge  the  committee  re- 
viewing the  first  bill  to  consider  the  con- 
stitutional question  carefully,  I  am  suffi- 
ciently persuaded  by  these  argimients  to 
adopt  the  familiar  standard  for  commit- 
ment— whether  the  defendant's  release 
would  be  dangerous  to  himself  or — 
oUiei-s — ^in  the  bill  applicable  to  Federal 
courts  outside  the  District.  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  that  stand- 
ard may  constitutionally  be  employed  in 
the  District. 
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The  requirement  in  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b)  that  a  person  confined 
under  these  bills  "shall  receive  medical 
and  psychiatric  care  and  treatment"  is 
based  upon  the  language  in  section  21- 
562  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
which  is  the  part  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Hospitalization  of  the  Mentally 
HI  Act  that  expressly  creates  a  right  to 
care  and  treatment.  The  bills  therefore 
contemplate  that  the  adequacy  of  the 
treatment  will  be  relevant  in  later  in- 
quiries as  to  whether  his  commitment  for 
treatment  should  be  continued. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  anyone 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon 
General  or  the  Director  of  Public  Health 
under  these  bills  will  be  released  when  he 
is  no  longer  mentally  ill,  or  when,  even 
though  he  is  still  mentally  ill,  he  is  no 
longer  dangerous.  The  release,  under  the 
bill,  can  be  either  unconditional  or  con- 
ditional— that  is,  under  supervision — as 
the  circumstances  warrant. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  hospital,  or  other  treat- 
ment facility  where  the  acquitted  per- 
son is  confined,  may  at  any  time  certify 
to  the  court  that  the  person  should  be 
either  unconditionally  released  or  con- 
ditionally released  under  supervision. 
The  court  can  simply  do  as  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  treatment  facility  recom- 
mends or  it  can  hold  a  hearing.  If  the 
United  States  objects,  the  court  must 
hold  a  hearing.  At  any  such  hearing,  the 
confined  person  has  a  right  to  counsel 
and  a  right  to  caU  a  psychiatrist  on  his 
behalf.  The  United  States  is  given  the 
burden  of  proving  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  confined  per- 
son's continued  hospitalization  is  war- 
ranted. 

Subsection  (e)  directs  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  treatment  facility  file 
a  report  not  less  frequently  than  every 
6  months  about  the  confined  person's 
mental  condition.  If  the  report  amounts 
to  one  of  the  recommendations  contem- 
plated in  subsection  (d),  the  bill  then 
provides  that  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (d)  wlU  come  into  play.  If  the  report 
is  less  than  a  recommendation  for  a  con- 
ditional release  or  an  unconditional  re- 
lease or  transfer,  subsection  (e)  provides 
that  the  court  shall  have  the  confined 
person's  lawyer  go  interview  him,  or  if 
he  has  no  lawyer,  shall  direct  a  qusilifled 
psychiatrist  or  psychologist  to  interview 
him. 

Subsection  (e)  then  provides  for  fur- 
ther action  by  the  court  based  upon  the 
advice  it  receives  from  counsel  and  upon 
its  own  examination  of  the  superintend- 
ent's periodic  report.  Finally,  subsection 
(e)  provides  that  where  the  periodic  re- 
port is  submitted  at  a  time  when  the 
acquitted  person  has  been  institutional- 
ized for  a  period  equivalent  to  the  maxi- 
mum sentence  that  he  could  have  re- 
ceived, he  will  receive  a  hearing  as  a 
matter  of  right  on  the  question  of  his 
continued  confinement.  And  he  is  also 
entitled  to  a  hearing  as  a  matter  of  right 
on  that  question  at  least  every  2  years, 
if  one  has  not  been  held  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (d)  or  (e). 

Finally,  the  bill  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict repeals  the  present  provision  re- 
quiring the  acquitted  person  to  pay  the 


costs  of  his  confinement.  Recent  de- 
cisions by  a  prestigious  State  supreme 
court  and  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  question  provisions  such  as 
this  on  constitutional  grounds.  Since  the 
detention  of  these  people  is  in  >arge 
measure  for  the  protection  of  the  public, 
the  public  ought  to  bear  the  cost  of  it. 
Here  again,  we  would  be  setting  a  model 
for  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  carefully 
drawn  bills  in  an  area  where  legislation 
is  needed.  They  will  protect  the  public 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  medical 
treatment  to  persons  who  need  it.  Their 
guarantees  of  procedural  due  process, 
both  at  the  time  of  commitment  and  In 
connection  with  release  proceedings,  are 
not  only  fair  in  themselves,  but  will  also 
assure  that  the  assertion  of  the  insanity 
defense  will  not  be  improperly  discour- 
aged Congress  must  act  to  provide  the 
commitment  for  care  and  treatment  that 
is  the  answer  in  this  tsrpe  of  case.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  full  text  of  the  bills  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  so 
that  other  Senators  may  have  the  chance 
to  examine  them  in  full. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bills 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bills 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bills,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  New  York,  were  received,  read  twice 
by  their  titles,  appropriately  referred, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  318,  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
commitment  of  certain  Individuals  acquitted 
of  offenses  against  the  United  States  solely 
on  the  ground  of  insanity;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Be  it  enacted,  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  chapter 
313,  tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 

"5  4249  Commitment  of  certain  Individuals 
acquitted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity 
"(a)  Whenever  any  person  charged  with 
an  offense  against  the  United  States  Is  ac- 
quitted solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
Insane  at  the  time  of  its  commission,  the 
fact  shall  be  set  forth  by  the  jury  In  their 
verdict,  and  the  trial  court  In  which  the 
proceedings  which  resulted  in  his  acquittal 
were  conducted  shall  order  such  person  to 
be  comnxltted  for  a  period  of  not  tc  exceed 
thirty  days,  except  for  good  cause  shown,  to 
a  suitable  hospital  or  other  treatment  facu- 
lty designated  by  the  court,  during  which 
time  he  shall  be  examined  to  determine  his 
mental  condition,  and  the  court  shaU  hold 
a  hearing  thereon  as  described  in  (b)  below; 
except  that,  if  the  court  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  of  the  trial  or  other 
avaUable  evidence  ot  data,  that  such  person 
is  not  mentally  111  to  the  extent  that  his 
release  would  constitute  a  danger  to  himself 
or  others,  the  court  may  order  his  Immediate 
release.  Upon  such  commltznent,  the  court 
shall  cause  such  person  to  be  examined  as 
to  his  mental  condition  by  two  qualified 
psychiatrists.  Such  psychiatrists  shall  be 
designated  by  the  court,  except  that  the 
person  to  be  examined  shall  b«  informed 
that  he  has  the  right  to  select  one  of  the 
two  psychiatrists  to  be  so  designated.  The 
participation  of  such  a  psychiatrist  shall  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  aUegedly  mentally  ill 


person,  unless  he  Is  Indigent,  In  which  ease 
the  Surgeon  General  shall,  upon  the  written 
request  of  such  person,  assist  him  In  obtain- 
ing a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  participate  in 
the  examination  in  his  belialf.  The  psychia- 
trists so  designated  shaU  promptly  examine 
the  person  and  file  their  reports  with  the 
coiirt  setting  forth  their  findings  and  sup- 
portive reasoning  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
amination, including  their  conclusions  and 
supportive  reasoning  as  to  whether  such 
person  Is  mentally  lU,  and  whether,  because 
of  such  Ulness,  his  release  would  constitute 
a  danger  to  himself  or  others.  During  the 
period  of  his  commitment  for  an  examina- 
tion under  this  8u)>section,  such  person  shaU 
also,  upon  giving  his  written  consent,  receive 
medical  and  psychiatric  care  and  treatment, 
"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  the  reports  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shaU  promptly  schedule  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  reports  were  filed  la  mentally 
111,  and  whether,  because  of  such  lllneas,  his 
release  would  constitute  a  danger  to  himself 
or  others.  The  alleged  mentaUy  111  person 
shall  be  represented  by  councU  at  that  hear- 
ing, and  If  he  falls  or  refuses  to  obtain  coun- 
sel, the  court  shaU  appoint  counsel  to  repre- 
sent him.  The  court  shall  cause  a  written 
notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing 
to  be  served  personally  upon  the  person  with 
respect  to  whom  the  report  was  made  and 
his  attorney.  The  court  shall  determine  the 
person's  mental  condition  on  the  basis  of 
the  r^>orts  of  the  psyclilatrlsts,  and  on  such 
further  evidence  in  addition  to  the  report  as 
the  court  requires.  At  such  hearing,  the 
examining  psyclilatrlsts  may  be  caUed  as 
witnesses,  and  be  available  for  further  ques- 
tioning by  the  court  and  cross  examination 
by  such  person  or  on  behaU  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  court  may.  In  Its  discretion,  call 
any  other  witness  for  the  acquitted  person, 
except  that  the  court  shall  caU  any  wit- 
nesses requested  by  the  parties.  If,  after  the 
hearing,  the  court  shall  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
that  the  person  is  mentally  ill,  and  that,  be- 
cause of  such  illnees,  his  release  would  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  himself  or  to  others,  the 
court  shall  commit  the  person  so  acquitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  General  or  his 
authorized  representative,  who  shall  confine 
such  person  In  a  suitable  hospital  or  other 
treatment  faclUty  where  he  shall  receive 
medical  and  psychiatric  care  and  treatment; 
except  that.  If  the  court  determines  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  of  the  trial  or  other 
avaUable  evidence  or  data  that  such  person 
Is  in  a  condition  to  be  condltionaUy  re- 
leased, the  court  may  order  his  release  under 
such  conditions  as  It  may  require.  The  court, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral, approve  a  private  hospital  chosen  by 
the  person  to  be  treated  or  his  family  as  a 
suitable  treatment  facility;  but  a  person 
committed  to  such  a  private  hospital  shall 
not  be  released  except  as  provided  herein- 
after. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  person  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  his  representative  for  confinement  by 
him  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  person's  commitment  shaU  run 
imtll  he  is  no  longer  mentally  lU,  or  If  men- 
tally Ul,  Is  no  longer  mentally  m  to  the 
extent  that  be  Is  dangerous  to  himself  or 
others. 

"(d)  Where  any  person  has  been  confined 
by  the  Surgeon  General  in  a  hospital  or  other 
treatment  facility  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  and  the  superintendent  of  any 
such  hospital  or  the  head  of  any  such  treat- 
ment faculty  certificates  that.  In  his  opinion, 
such  person  is  entitled  to  his  unconditional 
releye  from  such  hospital  or  treatment  fa- 
clUty In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (c)  and  such  certificate  U  filed 
with  the  cleric  of  the  court  In  which  the  per- 
son was  tried,  and  a  copy  thereof  served  on 
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tho  United  States  Attorney,  such  certificate 
shall  be  sufficient  to  authorize  the  court  to 
order  the  unconditional  release  of  the  person 
so  confined  at  the  expiration  of  fliteen  days 
from  the  time  such  certificate  was  filed  and 
served  as  above;  but  the  court  may,  or  upon 
objection  of  the  United  States  shall,  after 
due  notice,  hold  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  so 
confined  may  be  submitted.  Such  person 
shall  be  represented  by  counsel  at  that  hear- 
ing, and  if  he  falls  or  refuses  to  obtain  coun- 
sel, the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  to  repre- 
sent blm.  Such  person  may  call  a  qualified 
poychiatrlst  to  examine  him  and  testify  in 
his  behalf  at  the  bearing.  The  participation 
of  such  psychiatrist  will  be  at  the  confined 
person's  expense,  unless  he  is  indigent.  In 
which  case  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall,  upon 
the  written  request  of  such  person,  assist 
him  In  obtaining  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to 
testify  in  bis  behalf.  In  any  such  bearing,  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
such  person's  continued  confinement  is  war- 
ranted. The  court  shall  weigh  the  evidence 
and.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person  is  no 
longer  mentally  ill  to  the  extent  that  he  Is 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the  court 
shall  order  such  person  unconditionally  re- 
leased from  further  confinement.  If  the  court 
does  not  so  find,  the  court  shall  order  the 
continued  confinement  of  such  person  in  the 
hospital  or  other  treatment  facility  to  which 
he  was  previously  committed.  Where,  in  the 
judgement  of  the  superintendent  of  such  hos- 
pital or  the  bead  of  any  such  treatment  fa- 
culty, a  person  confined  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral or  his  representative  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  Is  not  In  such  condi- 
tion as  to  warrant  his  unconditional  release 
or  transfer,  but  is  in  a  condition  to  be  con- 
ditionally released  under  supervision,  and 
such  certificate  is  filed  and  served  as  herein- 
above provided,  such  certificate  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the  re- 
lease of  such  person  under  such  conditions 
as  the  court  shall  see  fit  at  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  such  certificate  is 
filed  and  served  pursuant  to  this  section. 
The  provisions  as  to  hearing  prior  to  uncon- 
ditional release  or  transfer  shall  also  apply  to 
conditional  releases,  and.  if.  after  a  hearing 
and  weighing  the  evidence,  the  court  shall 
find  that  the  condition  of  such  person  war- 
rants his  conditional  release,  the  court  shall 
order  his  release  under  such  conditions  as 
the  court  shall  see  fit.  or,  if  the  court  does 
not  so  find,  the  court  shall  order  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  such  person  in  the 
hospital  or  other  facility  to  which  he  was 
previously    committed. 

"(e)  The  superintendent  of  any  hospital 
or  the  head  of  any  treatment  facility  in 
which  any  person  is  confined  by  the  Sur- 
geon General  or  his  representative  pursuant 
to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall,  upon 
the  expiration  of  90  days  following  such  com- 
mitment, and  not  less  frequently  than  every 
six  months  thereafter  during  confinement  of 
any  such  person,  submit  to  the  court  a 
written  report  with  respect  to  the  mental 
condition  of  such  person,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  such  superintendent  or 
head  concerning  the  continued  confinement 
of  such  person.  Upon  the  receipt  thereof,  the 
court  shall  examine  it  to  see  if  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  a  certificate  under 
subsection  (d),  In  which  case  such  report 
and  recommendations  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  certificate  within  the  purview  of  sub- 
section (d)  and  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
section shall  be  applicable.  If  it  is  not,  the 
court  shall  order  the  confined  person's  coun- 
sel to  Interview  him,  or  if  the  confined  per- 
son does  not  have  counsel,  shall  direct  a 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist  appointed  as  an 
officer  of  the  court  for  this  piirpose  to  inter- 
view him.  Counselor  or  such  officer  shall  on 
the  baala  of  such  interview,  recommend  to 
the  court  whether  he  believes  such  person's 


further  confinement  is  warranted  under  the 
stojxdard  set  forth  In  subsection  (c).  Baaed 
on  this  recommendation  and  on  its  own 
examination  of  the  periodic  report  and  rec- 
ommendation, the  court  may  order  (1)  siich 
person's  unconditional  or  conditional  re- 
lease, (2)  the  continued  confinement  of  such 
person  in  the  hospital  or  other  treatment 
facility  to  which  he  was  previously  com- 
mitted, or  (3)  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  so 
confined  may  be  submitted.  The  court,  upon 
objection  of  the  United  States  to  any  such 
proposed  order  of  release  or  transfer  under 
clause  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  shaU,  after  due 
notice,  hold  a  bearing  at  which  evidence 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  so 
confined  may  be  submitted.  In  any  case  in 
which  the  court  intends  to  order  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  such  person  \inder 
clause  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  court  shall, 
at  the  request  of  such  person  and  prior  to 
entering  such  order,  hold  such  a  hearing  if,  at 
the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  periodic 
report  with  respect  to  such  person,  his  period 
of  confinement  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  has  exceeded  the  maximvun 
period  to  which  he  could  have  been  sen- 
tenced upon  conviction  of  the  count  or 
counts  contained  In  the  Indictment  charg- 
ing him  with  the  offense  or  offenses  of  which 
he  was  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  any  case  in  which  the  court  intends 
to  enter  an  order  continuing  the  confine- 
ment pursuant  to  clauee  (2)  of  a  person  with 
respect  to  whom  a  periodic  report  has  been 
submitted,  the  court  shall,  at  the  request 
of  such  person  and  prior  to  entering  such 
order,  hold  a  hearing  at  which  evidence  as 
to  the  mental  condition  of  such  person  may 
be  submitted,  if,  for  the  two-year  period  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
repyort,  such  person  was  confined  for  such 
period  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  and  did 
not,  during  such  period,  have  a  hearing  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  his  mental 
condition.  Such  person  shall  be  represented 
by  counsel  at  any  such  hearing  and  may 
call  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  examine  him 
and  testify  in  his  behalf.  The  participation 
of  such  psychiatrist  will  be  at  the  confined 
person's  expense,  unless  he  is  indigent.  In 
which  case  the  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall,  upon 
the  written  request  of  such  person,  assist 
him  in  obtaining  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to 
testify  in  his  behalf.  In  any  such  hearing 
the  United  States  shall  have  the  bxirden  of 
proving  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  such  person's  continued  confinement  is 
warranted.  The  court  shall  weigh  the  evi- 
dence and,  If  the  court  finds  that  the  person 
is  no  longer  mentally  ill  to  the  extent  that 
he  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others,  the 
court  shall  order  such  persons  uncondition- 
ally released  from  further  confinement  or 
conditionally  released.  If  the  court  doea  not 
so  find,  the  court  shall  order  the  continued 
confinement  of  such  person  In  the  hospital 
or  other  treatment  facility  to  which  he  was 
previously  conunitted. 

"(f)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  Is  authorized 
to  contract  with  hospitals  or  other  treatment 
facilities  maintained  by  states,  subdivisions 
thereof  or  private  groups  for  the  confinement 
of  persons  committed  under  this  section. 
Such  contracts  may  provide  for  reasonable 
compensation  for  such  facilities,  and  must 
provide  that  the  facility  will  comply  with 
the  requirement  of  this  section  that  such 
persons  receive  medical  and  psychiatric  care 
and  treatment,  and  that  the  Stu-geon  Gen- 
eral or  his  designate  may  Inspect  the  facility 
for  such  compliance. 

"(g)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  preclude  a  person  committed  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
from  establishing  his  eligibility  for  release 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  Surgeon 
General  or  his  authorized  representative 
shall  have  authority  at  any  time  to  transfer 


a  person  committed  to  his  custody  under 
this  section  to  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
State  (including  the  District  of  Columbia), 
territory,  or  possession  of  such  person's 
residence. 

"(h)  Whenever  counsel  or  other  officer  of 
the  court  Is  appointed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  ahaU  be 
awarded  compensation  by  the  court  for  his 
services  In  an  amount  which  accords  with 
section  3000A(d)  of  this  title.  The  compen- 
sation shall  be  charged  against  the  estate 
of  the  individual  for  whom  the  counsel  was 
appointed,  or.  If  such  individual  is  indigent, 
against  funds  appropriated  under  section 
30O6A(h)  of  this  tiUe.  Whenever  a  psychia- 
trist is  obtained  to  participate  In  the  examl- 
naUon  of  an  Indigent  person  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall 
be  awarded  compensation  for  his  services  In 
an  amount  which  accords  with  section 
3(X)<SA(e)  of  this  title.  Such  compensation 
shall  be  charged  against  f\inds  appropriated 
under  secUon  8(X)6(A)(h)  of  this  tlUe. 

"(*)  The  provisions  of  this  section,  except 
to  the  extent  otherwise  specifically  provided 
therein,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  313, 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"4249.  Commitment  of  certain  individuals 
acquitted  of  offenses  against  the 
United  States  on  the  groimd  of  in- 
sanity." 

S.2741.  A  biU  to  amend  Utle  24,  DUtrlct 
of  Columbia  Code,  to  provide  for  the  commit- 
ment of  certain  individuals  acquitted  of 
offenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia  solely 
on  the  ground  of  insanity;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Seruite  ond  HoiMe 
of  Xepreaentativea  of  the  UnUed  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsections  (c)-(h).  section  801,  tiUe  24  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  repealed  and 
the  following  new  subsections  substituted 
therefor: 

"(c)  When  any  person  tried  upon  an  in- 
dictment or  Information  for  an  offense,  or 
tried  In  the  juvenile  coizrt  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  for  an  offense.  Is  acquitted  solely 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  Insane  at  the 
time  of  its  commission,  that  fact  shall  be  set 
forth  by  the  Jury  in  their  verdict  and  the 
trial  court  in  which  the  proceedings  which 
resulted  in  his  acquittal  were  conducted  shall 
order  such  person  to  be  committed  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  days  except 
for  good  cause  shown  to  a  suitable  hospital 
or  other  treatment  facility  designated  by  the 
court,  during  which  time  he  shall  be  ex- 
amined to  determine  bis  mental  condition, 
and  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing  thereon 
as  described  in  (d)  below;  except  that,  if  the 
court  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
of  the  trial  or  other  available  evidence  or 
data,  that  such  person  is  not  mentally  ill  to 
the  extent  that  his  release  would  constitute 
a  danger  to  himself  or  others,  the  court  shall 
cause  such  person  to  be  examined  as  to  his 
mental  condition  by  two  qualified  psychia- 
trists. Such  psychiatrists  shall  be  designated 
by  the  court,  except  that  the  person  to  be 
examined  shall  be  Informed  that  he  has  the 
right  to  select  one  of  the  two  psychiatrists 
to  be  so  designated.  The  participation  of  such 
a  psychiatrist  shall  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
allegedly  mentally  ill  person,  unless  he  is 
indigent.  In  which  case  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  shall,  upon  the  written  request  of 
such  person,  assist  him  In  obtaining  a  quali- 
fied psychiatrist  to  participate  in  the  exami- 
nation in  bis  behalf.  The  psychiatrists  so 
designated  shall  promptly  examine  the  per- 
son and  file  their  reports  with  the  court 
setting  forth  their  findmgs  and  supportive 
reasoning  with  respect  to  such  examination. 
Including  their  conclusions  and  supportive 
reasoning  as  to  whether  such  person  Is  men- 
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tally  111,  and  wether,  because  of  such  111- 
nees,  his  release  would  constitute  a  danger 
to  himself  or  others.  During  the  period  of  bis 
commitment  for  an  examination  under  this 
subsection,  such  person  shall  also,  upon  giv- 
ing bis  written  consent,  receive  medical  and 
peychiatrlc  care  and  treatment. 

"(d)  Upon  receipt  of  the  reports  referred 
to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  the 
court  shall  promptly  schedule  a  hearing  to 
determine  whether  the  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  reports  were  filed  Is  mentally 
ill,  and  whether,  because  of  such  illness,  his 
release  would  constitute  a  danger  to  himself 
or  others.  The  alleged  mentally  ill  person 
shall  be  represented  by  counsel  at  that  hear- 
ing, and  if  be  falls  or  refused  to  obtain 
cotinsel.  the  court  shall  appoint  counsel  to 
represent  him.  The  court  shall  cause  a 
written  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
bearing  to  be  served  personally  upon  the 
person  with  respect  to  whom  the  report  was 
made  and  his  attorney.  The  court  shall  deter- 
mine the  person's  mental  condition  on  the 
basis  of  the  reports  of  the  psychiatrists,  and 
on  such  further  evidence  in  addition  to  the 
report  as  the  court  requires.  At  such  hearing, 
the  examining  peychlatrlsts  may  be  called 
as  wltneesee,  and  be  available  for  further 
questioning  by  the  court  and  cross  examina- 
tion by  such  person  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.  The  court  may,  in  Its  discre- 
tion, call  any  other  witness  for  the  acquitted 
person,  except  that  the  court  shall  call  any 
witnesses  requested  by  the  parties.  If,  after 
the  hearing,  the  court  shall  determine,  on 
the  basis  of  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence, 
that  the  person  is  mentally  ill,  and  that,  be- 
cause of  such  Illness,  his  release  would  con- 
stitute a  danger  to  hlmseU  or  to  others,  the 
court  shall  commit  the  person  so  acquitted 
to  the  custody  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  or  his  authorized  representative,  who 
shall  confine  such  person  in  a  suitable  hos- 
pital or  other  treatment  facility  where  he 
shall  receive  medical  and  psychiatric  care 
and  treatment;  except  that,  if  the  court  de- 
termines on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  the 
trial  or  other  available  evidence  or  data  that 
such  person  Is  in  a  condition  to  be  condi- 
tionally released,  the  court  may  order  bis 
release  under  such  conditions  as  It  may 
require.  The  court,  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Director  of  Public  Health,  approve  a 
private  hospital  chosen  by  the  person  to  be 
treated  or  his  family  as  a  suitable  treatment 
facility;  but  a  person  committed  to  such  a 
private  hospital  shall  not  be  released  except 
as  provided  hereinafter. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  person  shall  be  com- 
mitted to  the  custody  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Health  or  his  representative  for  con- 
finement by  him  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  such  person's  commitment 
shall  run  until  he  is  no  longer  mentally  ill, 
or  if  mentally  111,  Is  no  longer  mentally  111 
to  the  extent  that  he  Is  dangerous  to  him- 
self or  others. 

"(f)  Where  any  person  has  been  confined 
by  the  Director  of  Public  Health  In  a  hos- 
pital or  other  treatment  facility  piirsuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section  and  the  super- 
intendent of  any  such  hospital  or  the  head 
of  any  such  treatment  facility  certificates 
that,  in  his  opinion,  such  person  is  entitled 
to  his  vincondltional  release  from  such  hos- 
pital or  treatment  facility  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (e),  and  such 
certificate  Is  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the  court 
In  which  the  person  was  tried,  and  a  copy 
thereof  served  on  the  United  States  Attorney 
or  the  Corporation  Counsel  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  whichever  office  prosecuted  the 
person,  such  certificate  shall  be  suflldent 
to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the  uncon- 
ditional release  of  the  person  so  confined  at 
the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  from  the  time 
such  certificate  was  filed  and  served  as  above; 
but  the  court  may,  or  upon  objection  of  the 
United  States  or  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
shall,  after  due  notice,  hold  a  he«u1ng  at 
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which  evidence  as  to  the  mental  condition  of 
the  person  so  confined  may  be  submitted. 
Such  person  shall  be  represented  by  counsel 
at  that  bearing,  and  If  he  falls  or  refuses 
to  obtain  counsel,  the  coin^  shall  appoint 
counsel  to  represent  him.  Such  person  may 
call  a  qualified  psychiatrist  to  examine  him 
and  testify  In  his  behalf  at  the  hearing.  The 
participation  of  such  psychiatrist  will  be  at 
the  confined  person's  expense,  unless  he  is 
indigent.  In  which  case  the  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Health  shall,  upon  the  written  request 
of  such  person,  assist  blm  In  obtaining  a 
qualified  psychiatrist  to  testify  In  his  be- 
half. In  any  such  hearing,  the  Government 
shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  such  per- 
son's continued  confinement  is  warranted. 
The  court  shall  weigh  the  evidence  and.  If 
the  court  finds  that  the  person  is  no  longer 
mentally  ill  to  the  extent  that  he  Is  danger- 
ous to  himself  or  others,  the  co\irt  shall  order 
such  person  unconditionally  released  from 
further  confinement.  If  the  court  does  not 
so  find,  the  court  shall  order  the  continued 
confinement  of  such  person  in  the  hospital 
or  other  treatment  facility  to  which  he  was 
previously  committed.  Where,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superintendent  of  such  hospital 
(Mr  the  head  of  any  such  treatment  facility, 
a  person  confined  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  or  his  representative  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  section  Is  not  in  such 
condition  as  to  warrant  his  unconditional 
release,  but  is  in  a  condition  to  be  condi- 
tionally released  under  supervision,  and  such 
certificate  is  filed  and  served  as  hereinabove 
provided,  such  certificate  shall  be  sufficient 
to  authorize  the  court  to  order  the  release  of 
such  person  under  such  conditions  as  the 
court  shall  see  fit  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
days  frc»n  the  time  such  certificate  is  filed 
and  served  pursuant  to  this  section.  The 
provisions  as  to  hearing  prior  to  uncondi- 
tional release  or  transfer  shall  also  apply 
to  conditional  releases,  and,  if,  after  a  hear- 
ing and  weighing  the  evidence,  the  court 
shall  find  that  the  conditions  of  such  person 
warrants  his  conditional  release,  the  court 
shall  order  his  release  under  such  conditions 
as  the  oovat  shall  see  fit,  or.  If  the  court 
does  not  find,  the  court  shall  order  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  such  person  In  the 
hospital  or  other  facility  to  which  he  was 
previously  committed. 

"(g)  The  sup>erlntendent  of  any  hospital 
or  the  head  of  any  treatment  facility  In 
which  any  person  Is  confined  by  the  Director 
of  Public  Health  or  his  representative  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d)  of  this  section  shall, 
upon  the  expiration  of  00  days  following 
such  commitment,  and  not  less  frequently 
than  every  six  months  thereafter  during 
confinement  of  any  such  person,  submit  to 
the  court  a  written  report  vrtth  respect  to 
the  mental  condition  of  such  person,  to- 
gether with  the  recommendations  of  such 
superintendent  or  head  concerning  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  such  person.  Upon  the 
receipt  thereof,  the  court  shall  examine  It  to 
see  if  it  is  substantially  the  same  as  a  cer- 
tificate under  subsection  (f).  In  which  case 
such  report  and  recommendations  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  certificate  within  the  pur- 
view of  subsection  (f)  and  the  provlalona  of 
that  subsection  shaU  be  applicable.  If  it  is 
not,  the  court  shall  order  the  confined  per- 
son's counsel  to  Interview  him,  or  If  the 
confined  person  does  not  have  counsel,  shall 
direct  a  psychologist  or  psychiatrist  ap- 
pointed as  an  officer  of  the  court  for  this 
purpose  to  Intersil  him.  Counselor  or  such 
officer  shall  on  the  basis  of  such  interview, 
recommend  to  the  court  whether  he  believes 
such  person's  further  confinement  is  war- 
ranted imder  the  standard  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (e)  based  on  this  recommendation 
and  on  its  own  examination  of  the  periodic 
report  and  recommendation,  the  court  may 
order  (1)  such  person's  unconditional  or 
conditional  release,  (2)   the  continued  con- 


finement of  sueb  person  In  the  ho^tal  or 
other  treatment  facility  to  which  he  was 
previously  committed,  or  (3)  a  hearing  at 
which  evidence  as  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  person  so  confined  may  be  submitted. 
The  court,  upon  objection  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  ot  Columbia  to  any 
such  proposed  order  of  release  under  clause 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  shall,  after  due  notice, 
hold  a  hearing  at  which  evidence  as  to  the 
mental  condition  of  the  person  so  confined 
may  be  submitted.  In  any  case  in  which  the 
coixrt  intends  to  order  tiie  continued  con- 
finement of  such  person  under  clause  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  court  shall,  at  the 
request  of  such  person  and  prior  to  entering 
such  order,  hold  such  a  hearing  if,  at  the 
time  of  the  submission  of  the  periodic  re- 
port with  respect  to  such  person,  his  period 
of  confinement  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  has  exceeded  the  maximum 
period  to  which  he  coiild  have  been  sen- 
tenced upwn  conviction  of  the  court  or 
counts  contained  in  the  indictment  charg- 
ing him  with  the  offense  or  offenses  of  which 
he  was  acquitted  by  reason  of  Insanity.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
section.  In  any  case  in  which  the  court  In- 
tends to  enter  an  order  continTilng  the  oon- 
flnement  ptirsuant  to  clause  (2)  of  a  person 
with  respect  to  whom  a  periodic  report  hse 
been  submitted,  the  court  shall,  at  the  re- 
quest of  such  person  and  prior  to  entering 
such  order  hold  a  hearing  at  which  evidence 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  such  person 
may  be  submitted,  if,  for  the  two-year  period 
Immediately  prior  to  the  submission  of  such 
report,  such  person  was  confined  for  such 
period  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  and  did 
not,  during  such  period,  have  a  hearing 
under  this  section  vrtth  respect  to  his  mental 
condlUon.  Such  person  shall  be  represented 
by  counsel  at  any  such  hearing  and  may  call 
a  quaUfled  psychiatrist  to  examine  him  and 
testify  In  his  behalf.  The  participation  of 
such  psychiatrist  will  be  at  the  confined  per- 
son's expense,  unless  he  U  indigent.  In  which 
case  the  Director  of  Public  Health  shaU, 
upon  the  written  request  of  such  person, 
assist  him  in  obtaining  a  qualified  psychia- 
trist to  testify  in  his  behaU.  In  any  such 
hearing  the  Government  shall  have  the  bur- 
den of  proving  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  such  person's  contlnned  con- 
finement U  warranted.  The  court  shaU  weigh 
the  evidence  and.  if  the  court  finds  that  the 
person  is  no  longer  mentally  Ul  to  the  extent 
that  he  is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others, 
the  court  shaU  order  such  persons  uncondl- 
Uonally  released  from  further  confinement 
or  conditionally  released.  K  the  court  does 
not  so  find,  the  ootirt  shall  order  the  con- 
tinued confinement  of  BiKsh  person  In  the 
hospital  or  other  treatment  f  adUty  to  which 
he  was  previously  committed. 

"(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
,|iftU  preclude  a  person  committed  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (d)  of  thU  section 
from  establishing  his  eliglbUlty  for  release 
by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus." 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  of  section  301, 
title  24,  District  of  Columbia  Code  U  repealed, 
and  the  following  analysis  substituted  there- 
for: 

"24-301.  Commitment  of  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  to  the  District  of  Colvmibla  Gen- 
eral Hospital — Certification  to  the  court — Ex- 
amination after  acquittal  l»y  Jury  on  grounds 
of  Insanity — Hearing  upon  confinement  of 
person  so  acquitted— Duration  of  confine- 
ment— Procedure  for  release — Periodic  re- 
ports on  confined  person — ^Wrtt  of  habeas 
corpus." 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TION  WTT.T.,    1968 — AMENDMENT 

AMBCDMZMT    WO.     «SI 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amoidment,  Intended  to  be  proposed 
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by  me,  to  the  appropriation  bill  for  for- 
eign assistance,  HH.  13893,  which  I  un- 
derstand will  soon  be  before  the  Senate. 
I  would  ask  at  this  time  that  the  amend- 
ment be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  to 
be  available  for  calling  up  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amendment  let  me  say 
a  few  words  of  explanation. 

This  amendment  would  restore  the  ap- 
propriation for  international  organiza- 
tions and  programs  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  authorization — that  is,  to  $141,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $11,000,000  over  the 
committee  bill. 

The  contribution  to  international  or- 
ganizations and  multilateral  programs  is 
the  worst  place  to  cut  foreign  aid.  For 
several  years,  the  Senate  has  encouraged, 
indeed  prodded  the  admini.stratlon  to 
make  greater  use  of  multilateral  agen- 
cies in  carrying  out  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram. Some  progress — but  not  nearly 
enough — has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
If  the  action  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee is  allowed  to  stand,  we  will  have 
taken  a  backward  step. 

The  principal  item  in  this  appropria- 
tion, amounting  to  more  than  half  the 
total,  is  $75  million  for  the  U.S.  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  development 
program.  This  program  combines  the 
UJf.  technical  assistance  program  and 
the  U2J.  Special  Fund,  which  was  an 
American  idea  in  the  first  place  and 
which  we  should  certainly  continue  to 
support.  The  U.S.  contribution  is  on  a 
matching  basis  and  amounts  to  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  total. 

I  might  say  that  other  countries  have 
been  encouraged  to  increase  their  ap- 
propriations, which  now  amount  to  60 
percent  of  the  total.  Very  important 
progress  has  been  made  in  that  direc- 
tion in  pest  years.  All  the  countries  are 
meeting  their  commitments.  If  the  com- 
mittee bill  stands,  it  will  be  the  first  time 
the  United  States  has  failed  to  meet  its 
own  commitment,  and  will  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  program. 

The  contributions  of  other  countries 
have  been  increasing  at  a  rate  such  that 
even  $75  million  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  U.S.  contribution  of  40  percent 
this  year.  Yet  any  reduction  of  the  mag- 
nitude proposed  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  applied  in  major  part  to  the  UH. 
development  program. 

Aside  from  the  U.N.  development  pro- 
gram, the  only  other  items  in  this  ap- 
propriation amounting  to  more  than  $10 
million  are  for  the  Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund,  $25.5  million;  the  Ulf.  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  in  the  Middle 
East,  $13.3  million;  and  the  UJJ.  ChU- 
dren's  Fund,  $12  million. 

The  Ai^ropriations  Committee  re- 
port— page  7 — expresses  the  desire  that 
none  of  the  reduction  be  applied  to  the 
Children's  Fund.  But  does  the  committee 
really  want  to  cut  the  Indus  Basin  Devel- 
opment F*und,  which,  under  the  expert 
administration  of  the  World  Bank,  is  re- 
making the  face  of  India  and  Pakistan? 
Does  it  really  want  to  cut  the  programs 


for  Palestine  refugees  at  this  time  of  ten- 
sion in  the  Middle  East? 

There  are  a  great  many  other  places 
where  this  bill  could  be  cut  by  $11  mil- 
lion, or  even  several  times  $11  million, 
with  benefit  to  our  foreign  policy  gen- 
erally as  well  as  to  the  Treasury.  But 
cuts  should  not  be  made  in  the  appro- 
priation for  international  organizations 
and  multilateral  programs. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS  NOS.  492  AND   4S3 

Mr.  THURMOND  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen 
and  Improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indism 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  assistance  for  comprehensive 
educational  planning,  and  by  improving 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  punsoses,  which 
were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  6,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.  320.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  releaoe  certain  uBe  restrictions 
on  a  tract  of  land  In  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  order  that  such  land  may  be  used  In 
connection  with  a  proposed  water  supply 
lake,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  343.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  Federal 
office  bxilldlng  to  be  constructed  In  Detroit, 
Mich.,  sbaU  be  named  the  "Patrick  V.  Mc- 
Namara  Federal  Office  BuUdlng"  In  memory 
of  the  late  Patrick  V.  McNamara,  a  U.S.  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Michigan  from  1956  to 
1966: 

S.  814.  An  act  to  establish  the  National 
Park  Foundation; 

S.  1003.  An  act  to  amend  the  Flammable 
Fabrics  Act  to  Increase  the  protection  af- 
forded consximers  against  injurious  flamma- 
ble fabrics: 

S.  1136.  An  act  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
act  of  May  22,  1928  (46  Stat.  702) ,  as  amended 
smd  supplemented  (16  U.S.C.  581b),  relating 
to  surreys  of  timber  and  other  forest  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  2195.  An  act  to  amend  the  marketing 
quota  provisions  of  the  Agrlciiltural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 

S.  2666.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Act  and  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2644.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community  Act  of  1B56,  Aa  amended, 
the  Atomic  EInergy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958, 
as  amended; 

S.J.  Res.  36.  Joint  resolution  consenting  to 
an  extension  and  renewal  of  the  Interstate 
compact  to  conserre  oil  and  gas;  and 


S  J.  Res.  101.  Joint  resolution  amending 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
guuantee  certain  loans  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Maritime  Historical  Society  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  and  returning  to  the 
United  States  the  last  surviving  American 
square-rigged  merchant  ship,  the  Kaiulani, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTI- 
CLES, ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE 
RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  GRIPPIN : 
Statement  by  him  relating  to  control  of 
the    predatory   sea    lamprey   in    the   Great 
Lakes. 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  OSCAR 
GESTIDO  OP  URUGUAY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
shocked  and  saddened  this  morning  to 
learn  of  the  sudden  death,  from  a  heart 
attack,  of  President  Oscar  Oestido  of 
Uruguay. 

President  Gestido,  who  had  a  long  and 
brilliant  record  of  service  to  his  country, 
was  elected  Just  a  year  ago  when  Uru- 
guayans voted  to  abandon  their  experi- 
ment with  a  plural  executive  and  to  re- 
turn to  a  single  President.  Since  taking 
office  in  March,  he  had  waged  a  valiant 
campaign  to  solve  Uruguay's  monetary 
problems  and  to  bring  inflation  under 
control. 

Shortly  after  President  Gestido's 
death.  Vice  President  Jorge  Pacheco 
Areco  took  the  oath  of  office  as  President, 
in  accordsince  with  Uruguay's  constitu- 
tional processes.  President'  Pacheco  has 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Gestido 
policies  and  can  be  expected  to  continue 
them. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
American  Republics  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  I  am  sure  I 
speak  for  all  Members  in  extending  our 
condolences  to  the  people  of  Uruguay  on 
the  loss  of  their  leader,  at  the  same  time 
that  we  wish  their  new  leader  success  in 
the  diffioilt  days  that  lie  ahead. 

The  change  of  government  in  Uru- 
guay, coming  as  It  has  under  such  tragic 
circumstances,  has  once  again  demon- 
strated the  strong  devotion  of  the  Uru- 
guayan people  to  peaceful,  orderly  po- 
litical processes. 
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GEORGE  MEANY  ENDORSES  PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON  IN   1968 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  George 
Meany,  respected  leader  of  the  AFL-CIO, 
has  given  his  enthusiastic  endorsement 
to  President  Johnson  in  the  1968  presi- 
dential election. 

Support  of  the  labor  movement  for 
Democratic  Presidents  Is  not  new — ^but 
has  become  a  time -honored  tradition — 
for  the  labor  movement  and  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  been  closely  allied  for 
over  30  years.  It  is  an  intellectual, 
political,  and  social  alliance  nourished  by 
constant  achievements  for  the  labor 
movement  and  the  Nation. 


For  three  decades,  Democratic  Presi- 
dents have  championed  labor's  cause. 
President  Johnson  and  his  Democratic 
predecessors  have  fought  and  won  for  the 
workers  of  America  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively,  improved  mini- 
mum wage  laws,  and  pushed  back  "rlght- 
to-work"  movements  in  the  large  indus- 
trial States.  They  have  brought  about 
great  changes  in  pension  and  retirement 
benefits  for  railroad  workers  and  workers 
in  other  industries.  TTiey  have  extended 
the  American  dream  of  economic  free- 
dom, a  decent  standard  of  living,  and  the 
right  to  exercise  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  every  American  worker. 

Since  President  Johnson  became  Presi- 
dent the  average  weekly  wage  of  factory 
workers  has  risen  $15  a  week,  over  nine 
million  additional  workers  have  been 
brought  imder  minimum  wage  protec- 
tion, six  million  workers  have  foimd 
gainful  employment,  and  millions  of 
others  have  been  brought  under  free  col- 
lective bargaining. 

With  the  solid  support  of  the  members 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  their  national  lead- 
ers. I  think  labor  will  demonstrate  again 
at  the  ballot  boxes  in  November  1968 
their  preference  for  a  continued  Demo- 
cratic administration. 


LANDLORDS  HAVE  LEGITIMATE 
BEEFS,  TOO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presl- 
d«it,  it  was  most  distressing  to  me  this 
past  simimer  to  read  and  hear  many  of 
the  excuses  and  apologies  trotted  out  to 
explain  the  rioting  which  tore  apart 
many  of  our  major  cities.  Most  often  uti- 
lized, perhaps,  was  the  argument  that  if 
people  live  in  slums  and  ghettos  long 
enough  they  can  be  expected  one  day  to 
break  out  under  the  strain  and  go  on  a 
rampage,  looting,  burning,  and  shooting 
anything  in  their  path. 

FoUowing  the  riots.  I  stated  that  slums 
do  not  need  to  exist  and  that  they  are 
caused  by  the  "slummy"  people  who 
kick  holes  in  the  walls,  rip  out  the  plumb- 
ing, and  throw  garbage  down  the  stairs, 
instead  of  placing  it  in  the  garbage  can. 

Mr.  President,  In  today's  Washington 
Post,  Wilham  Raspberry  tells  the  plight 
of  many  so-called  slum  landlords  in  what 
he  describes  as  an  appeal  for  falrplay. 
Raspberry  cites  the  cases  of  the  land- 
lords who  go  to  considerable  expense 
making  repairs  only  to  find  the  work 
destroyed  in  short  order.  Raspberry  cites 
the  hypothetical  case  of  a  landlord  who 
attempts  to  bring  his  property  up  to  in- 
spection standards  and  who  has  a  car- 
penter put  in  a  new  sci-een  door.  The  next 
day  the  landlord  hires  a  painter  to  paint 
the  door,  but  the  workman  arrives  to 
find  the  new  screen  kicked  out  during  the 
night.  The  result  is  that  the  landlord  is 
in  violation  of  the  housing  code  which  re- 
quires screening. 

Then,  there  is  the  case  of  the  landlord 
who  Installs  a  new  furnace  only  to  find 
a  few  months  later  that  a  gaping  hole 
has  somehow  been  knocked  through  the 
furnace's  side. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Raspberry's  column: 

Every  major  owner  of  low-Income  property 
In  Washington  can  match  these  stories  and 


sui^y  worse  ones:  windows  repeatedly 
broken,  soda  bottlea  down  the  toilet,  holes 
punched  through  plaster  walls. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  In  this 
country  who  do  not  riot  do  not  have 
inside  toilets  Into  which  to  throw  soda 
bottles.  They  do  not  have  running  water 
in  their  homes.  They  have  outside  toilets. 

I  continue  to  read  from  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry's column: 

Such  damage,  whether  Its  source  Is  mali- 
ciousness or  carelessness,  leaves  the  land- 
lord in  violation.  His  only  relief  Is  In  evic- 
tion of  the  tenant,  and  even  that  can  con- 
sume a  good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  Land- 
lord and  Tenant  Court,  often  with  the  rent 
going  unpaid  during  litigation. 

Certainly  the  landlord  ought  to  be  respon- 
sible tat  providing  sound,  decent  housing.  But 
equally  certain  is  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
deterioration  of  housing  in  the  slums  is  due 
to  tenant  abuse,  not  to  landlord  negligence. 

Mr.  President,  I  oould  not  agree  more 
with  the  perceptive  statements  which 
this  Negro  newspaperman  has  made  on 
this  matter.  My  only  regret  is  that  more 
people  do  not  present  fairly  and  factually 
both  sides  of  the  subject.  As  Mr.  Rasp- 
berry points  out  in  the  final  paragraph 
of  his  excellent  column : 

Obviously  other  things  co\ild  be  done.  All 
I'm  suggesting  Is  that  we  be  a  bit  less  rash 
in  pointing  the  accusing  finger.  There  is  more 
than  enough  blame  to  go  around;  this  Is  a 
caU  for  a  more  equitable  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  the 
article  by  Mr.  Raspberry. 

Thsre  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Landlords  Have  LEGrriMATz  Bezvs.  Too 
(By  WiUlam  Raspberry) 

This  column  has  often  proeeeuted  the  case 
for  the  low-Income  family  constrained  to  live 
in  near  subhxunan  conditions  in  this  city's 
slums. 

Comes  now  the  case  for  the  defense.  Or, 
to  put  It  another  way,  an  appeal  for  fair  play. 

Exhibit  A  coiUd  be  the  case  of  the  landlord 
who,  as  part  of  his  effort  to  bring  his  property 
up  to  code  standards,  had  a  carpenter  put  in 
new  screen  doors.  The  painter  he  sent  out  the 
next  morning  to  paint  them  foxmd  the 
screening  had  been  kicked  out.  Result:  the 
landlord  was  In  violation  of  Housing  Code 
which  reqialres  screens. 

Or  take  the  landlord  who  Installed  a  new 
furnace  only  to  find  a  few  months  later  that 
a  gaping  hole  had  somehow  been  knocked 
through  the  fiimaoe's  cast-Iron  side,  leaving 
the  furnace  useless  and  the  landlord  in 
violation  of  the  Housing  Code. 

Every  major  owner  of  low-income  property 
in  Washington  can  match  these  stories  and 
supply  worse  ones:  windows  repeatedly 
broken,  soda  bottles  down  the  toilet,  holes 
punched  through  plaster  walls. 

Such  damage,  whether  its  source  Is  mali- 
ciousness or  carelessness,  leaves  the  landlord 
in  violation.  His  only  reUef  Is  In  eviction  of 
the  tenant,  and  even  that  can  consume  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  money  in  Landlord  and 
Tenant  Court,  often  with  the  rent  going  un- 
paid during  litigation. 

Certainly  the  landlord  ought  to  be  resi>on- 
slble  for  providing  sound,  decent  housing. 
But  equally  certain  Is  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  deterioration  of  housing  In  the  slums  is 
due  to  tenant  abuse,  not  to  landlord  neg- 
ligence. 

When  that  happens.  It  Is  grossly  unfi^ir  to 
blame  the  landlord. 

One  suggested  remedy  Is  that  a  landlord 
be  required  to  bring  his  property  Into  code 


eompUance  before  renting  It.  Subsequent  vio- 
lations then  should  be  charged  to  the  land- 
lord If  they  result  either  from  structural  de- 
fects or  from  normal  wear  and  tear.  If  the 
damage  Is  caused  lay  tenants,  then  hold  the 
tenants  financially  and  perhaps  even  crimi- 
nally responsible.  (Usts  of  what  constitute 
landlord  or  tenant  violations  could  be  drawn 
up  as  guidelines.) 

While  some  property  destruction  results 
from  pure  malice,  a  good  deal  c*  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  Ignorance.  An  extreme  example  Is  the 
case  of  the  tenante  of  a  Capitol  Hill  row  house 
who  kept  breaking  out  the  bttaement  win- 
dows. It  turned  out  that  the  landlord  had 
neglected  to  tell  them  how  the  thermostat 
worked,  and  the  only  way  they  could  get  the 
furnace  to  come  on  was  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature in  the  furnace  room  by  breaking 
out  the  windows. 

A  second  suggestion,  then.  Is  that  some- 
one (perhaps  some  of  the  city's  poverty  war- 
riors oould  spare  the  time)  set  up  a  program 
of  teaching  sltun  residents  how  to  oare  for 
their  homes  and  how  to  make  simple  repairs. 
Such  supplies  as  tools  and  paint  could  be 
made  available  without  charge,  with  the 
landlord  sharing  the  coet. 

The  final  suggestion  is  for  a  review  of  the 
tax  laws  that  can  penalize  a  landlord  for  Im- 
proving his  property.  The  current  laws  don't 
always  make  sense.  For  example,  the  land- 
lord who  replaces  a  bathtxib  now,  a  wash- 
basta  next  month  and  a  commode  in  Febru- 
ary Is  considered  to  be  making  repairs,  a  step 
that  leaves  his  tax  rate  unaffected. 

But  let  him  rip  out  the  bathroom  fixtures 
and  replace  them  all  at  once  ( the  economical 
way  to  do  It)  and  he  is  "guilty"  of  making 
impTovementi,  and  up  go  the  taxes.  Patch- 
ing a  roof  a  dozen  times  a  year  comes  un- 
der the  category  of  repairs;  replacing  the 
roof  Is  an  improvement. 

Why  can't  it  be  deemed  in  the  public  In- 
terest to  offer  tax  advantages — perhaps 
abatement  for  a  few  years,  perhaps  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tax  rate,  perhaps  mere  assurance 
that  the  tax  rate  wlU  not  Increase  for  a  cer- 
tain p>«1od — to  landlords  who  improve  their 
slum  holdings?  If  there  were  definite  incen- 
tives for  landlords  to  maintain  and  Improve 
their  property;  every  body  would  benefit. 

Obviously  other  things  could  be  done.  All 
I'm  suggesting  is  that  we  be  a  bit  lees  rash 
in  pointing  the  accusing  finger.  There  is  more 
than  enough  blame  to  go  around;  this  la  a 
call  for  a  more  equitable  dtstributlozi. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  THOMAS  L.  HARRIS 
ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  In  view  of  the  alarming  In- 
crease in  juvenile  delinquency  and  the 
pressing  national  problem  that  it  pre- 
sents, it  behooves  us,  I  think,  to  take  note 
of  every  successful  device  and  every  suc- 
cessful method  that  can  be  employed  to 
combat  it. 

I  have  Just  received  a  copy  of  remarks 
made  by  Thomas  L.  Harris.  MX).,  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  New  York 
City.  Dr.  Harris  is  a  resident  of  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  where  he  has  been  a  driving 
force  In  efforts  in  that  city  to  control  de- 
linquency and  crime. 

In  his  remarks  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  two  agencies,  the  Boys'  Club 
of  America  and  Moral  Re-Annament. 
commonly  known  as  Sing-Oot,  hare 
proved  effective  in  Parkeraburg  In  deal- 
ing with  these  problems. 

I  b^eve  Members  of  this  body  and 
of  the' House  of  RepresentaUves  wUI  be 
Impressed,  as  I  was  impressed,  by  tbe 
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excellent  results  being  accompllBhed  in 
Parkersburg. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Harris  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RxMABXs  BT  Dm.  Thomas  L.  Hakris,  Bktorx 
TRK  Ekzrcxnct  Commrtex  on  Cruu  and 

DXLINQUXNCT    IN    NrW    YORK    ClTT 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  be  remiss  to  my 
own  conscience  If  I  did  not  express  my 
thoughts  as  relates  to  crime  and  delinquency, 
as  I  understand  this  meeting  Is  for  a  com- 
munication of  thoughts  on  a  most  serlotis 
problem. 

I  have  listened  with  rapt  attention  to 
the  addresses  of  His  Excellency,  Governor 
Rockefeller;  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  McClellan;  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  Brooks  from  Massa- 
chusetts;  to  His  Honor,  Judge  Edwards  of  the 
TTnlted  States  Court  of  Appeals;  to  His 
Honor,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark;  to  Mr.  Richard- 
son, the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts; 
to  Professor  Vorenberg  of  Harvard  Law  Col- 
lege and  to  Professor  Blakey  of  Notre  Dame 
Law  College;  to  Mr.  Woll.  General  Counsel 
of  A.  P.  &  L.  and  C.  I.  O.;  to  Carl  Loeb,  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency;  and  other  distinguished  speak- 
ers. Mr.  Chairman,  these  gentlemen  have 
spoken  of  treating  and  combatting  crime  and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  all  of  its  phases, 
their  previous  experiences,  and  future  plans 
and  recommendations.  But,  I  have  not  heard 
any  expressions  relative  to  the  prevention 
of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  the  field  of 
medicine  for  fifty-five  years.  In  the  early 
years  I  read  and  listened  to  all  types  of  treat- 
ment for  contagious  diseases  and  infectious 
diseases  which  were  the  scourge  of  our 
Nation,  as  is  crime  today.  Pest  houses  and 
contagloiis  hospitals  were  In  evei^  city. 
Epidemics  of  contagious  diseases  were  com- 
mon throughout  the  United  States  and  espe- 
cially in  the  large  cities.  Schools  bad  to  be 
closed;  Industries  were  closed;  cities.  In  cer- 
tain areas,  had  to  be  quarantined.  Work  on 
the  Panama  Canal  was  stopped  for  one  year 
on  account  of  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever. 

Finding  the  caiise  of  certain  infectious 
diseases,  and  by  vaccinating  young  children 
against  the  numerous  contagious  diseases 
such  as  yellow  fever,  small  pox,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  tetanus,  whooping 
cough  and  polio,  all  have  been  practically 
eradicated.  Tou  do  not  see  quarantine  signs 
on  doors  that  were  common  thirty  years 
ago.  Contagious  hospitals  have  been  closed. 
Pest  hoiises  have  been  torn  down  or  burned 
down. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  1952,  poliomyelitis,  or  infantile 
paralysis  as  It  is  commonly  known,  claimed 
67,870  pteople.  In  1963,  only  431  cases  were 
reported.  In  1965,  only  four  cases  were  re- 
ported. Typhoid  fever  was  responsible  for 
one  in  every  fifty  deaths.  Now.  typhoid  fever 
is  practically  eradicated.  Occasionally  you 
have  a  few  sporadic  cases  reported.  Small- 
pox— not  a  death  in  fifteen  years.  Scarlet 
fever — only  nineteen  cases  reported  in  1965. 
Diphtheria — not  a  death  In  the  past  five 
years.  If  the  rate  of  whooping  cough  in  1943 
bad  continued  to  the  present,  we  would  have 
1,600,000  Instead  of  only  40,000  reported  case* 
In  1966. 

Through  medical  research  and  the  n- 
■ourcefulness  of  our  research-minded  phar- 
maceutical companies  in  developing  vac- 
cines and  antibiotics,  the  scourge  of  con- 
tagious diseases  has  been  eliminated. 

The  figiires  given  in  the  several  addresses 
at  this  meeting  indicate  that  crime  has 
cost  the  United  States  government  and  atata 


governments  approximately  twenty-seven 
billion  dollars  in  1966.  During  that  same 
time,  private  Industry,  for  protection  against 
crime,  has  spent  about  one-and-a-half  bil- 
lion dollars.  (Wall  Street  Journal,  11/18) 

Mr.  Chairman,  preventive  medicine  has 
eliminated  contagious  diseases.  Why  not  at- 
tempt to  prevent  crime  by  reducing  Juvenile 
vandalism  and  delinquency  at  Its  origin? 

Senaor  McClellan,  In  his  knowledgeable 
address  said,  and  I  quote:  "No  civilized  so- 
ciety can  withstand  such  an  assault  on  Its 
moral  structiire.  We  must  find  and  apply 
effective  remedies  to  crime  in  order  for  our 
society  to  sxirvive." 

The  Senator  made  four  points  that  this 
Conmiittee  might  consider  In  its  study  of 
the  problems  of  riots  and  civil  unrest. 

Number  One,  and  I  quote:  "There  is  a  lack 
of  proper  instruction  in  the  home  and  in  the 
schools  concerning  the  respect  of  law  author- 
ities and  the  rights  of  others.  We  must  find 
and  apply  effective  remedies  for  crime."  It 
has  been  shown  that  50%  of  all  crimes  are 
committed  by  teen-agers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  operating  Na- 
tional agencies  in  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia, 
that  have  proven  their  effectiveness  In  con- 
trolling crime  and  delinquency,  namely  the 
Boys'  Club  of  America,  and  Moral  Rearma- 
ment, generally  called  "Sing-Out."  In  three 
years  of  operation  of  these  two  agencies, 
Juvenile  vandalism  and  delinquency  have  re- 
duced, and  I  quote  Chief  of  Police  Lazell: 
"Better  than  50%,  to  the  point  that  It  is  not 
a  serious  problem."  Judge  Whaley  of  the  In- 
termediate Court,  and  I  quote:  "I  have  not 
sent  a  boy  to  the  reform  school  this  year.  We 
will  always  have  some.  The  numbers  vary  in 
different  years.  However,  this  year  we  have 
committed  six  girls." 

We  have  a  Boys'  Club  of  485  disadvantaged 
boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  a  Moral 
Rearmament  "Sing-Out"  group  of  ninety 
boys  and  girls,  ages  twelve  to  eighteen.  Statis- 
tics show  that  these  two  organizations  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  in  proving  their 
worth  in  our  community.  I  wish  to  quote 
a  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr.  Mataul  of 
the  Matsul  Foundation  in  Japan:  "In  1962, 
80%  of  our  school  children  had  Communistic 
tendencies.  Now  we  have  less  than  50%  and 
still  reducing.  This  was  accomplished  by  es- 
tablishing "Sing-Out"  groups  in  all  of  our 
high  schools." 

In  our  governmental  agencies  we  have  a 
Neighborhood  Facilities  Program,  adminis- 
tered at  the  local  level  by  Community  Action 
where  their  program  is  the  uplifting  of  dis- 
advantaged families.  Where  "there  Is  a  lack 
of  Instruction"  and  the  great  source  of  crime. 
(Senator  McClellan) 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  1967,  Congress  appro- 
priated only  twenty-four  million  dollars  for 
this  program.  It  is  through  this  program  that 
moneys  can  be  obtained  to  share  the  con- 
struction of  Boys'  Clubs  with  swimming 
pools  and  recreational  areas.  When  the  teen- 
age group  of  boys  have  some  place  for  recrea- 
tion in  the  daytime,  and  some  place  to  go 
at  night,  they  are  not  on  the  street  comers 
and  alleys,  which  Is  the  soxirce  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Is  the  place  to  iise  preventative  tactics  to 
fight  or  prevent  crime.  The  disadvantaged 
boy  is  not  bom  a  bad  boy — he  Is  made  that 
way  by  hmne  environment  and  by  the  street 
corners  and  alleys. 

It  is  a  sound  business  investment  when 
you  spend  money  to  prevent  crime  and  law- 
lessness. Make  taxpayers.  Instead  of  tax  re- 
cipients! 


TRIBUTE  TO  VELMA  WRIGHT  IRONS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
always  inspiring  to  see  one  take  a  leading 


part  in  the  good  things  of  life — the  things 
that  really  count. 

A  few  days  ago  there  died  In  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  a  lady  who  had  spent  her  life 
in  community,  church,  and  civic  leader- 
ship. Velma  Wright  Irons  founded  the 
first  sight-saving  class  in  the  public 
schools  of  Alabama.  She  cultivated  the 
highest  talents  from  the  less  fortunate 
children  and  gave  them  a  sense  of  ded- 
ication and  purpose  in  life.  She  was 
singled  out  for  the  highest  honor  be- 
stowed on  a  classroom  teacher  by  Free- 
dom Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  Pa., 
in  receiving  the  classroom  teacher's  Free- 
dom Foundation  Medal  in  May  1964. 

Elected  to  Who's  Who  in  American 
Women  and  Who's  Who  in  American 
Education,  she  was  a  noted  leader  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Velma  Wright  Irons  was  much  more 
than  a  school  teacher.  She  stood  for  the 
highest  ideals  in  life  and  she  instilled 
in  all  who  surrounded  her,  a  genuine  de- 
sire to  strive  until  the  heights  of  their 
talents  had  been  found.  Her  daily  les- 
sons were  her  actions  rather  than  her 
words.  Many  of  her  students  were  in- 
spired by  her  life  to  become  lawyers, 
physicians,  teachers,  and  ministers. 

I  think  it  is  very  noteworthy  to  men- 
tion that  the  present  Miss  Alabama,  Miss 
Becky  Alford,  of  Birmingham,  was  one 
of  Mrs.  Irons'  students. 

In  the  formative  years,  coimtless  num- 
bers were  touched  by  her  life  and  she 
Idndled  in  her  students  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess in  the  adventure  of  life — lofty  ideals, 
dedication  to  principle,  and  toil  and  sac- 
rifice to  obtain  those  goals.  Her  life  is 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  Her  breadth  of 
service  included  more  than  her  profes- 
sion as  a  teacher — the  family,  commv- 
nity,  a  university,  church,  and  civic  af- 
fairs. 

In  an  age  of  declining  morals,  Amer- 
ica salutes  this  woman  for  her  Ideals,  her 
courage  and  dedication  to  principle,  and 
her  toil  and  sacrifice  for  her  school,  com- 
munity, and  Nation.  She  stood  for  the 
harder  right  instead  of  the  easier  wrong. 
America  greatly  needs  more  dedicated 
citizens  like  Velma  Wright  Irons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Birmingham  News  of  November  24,  1967. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Oxorcx  Irons,  Cttt  TEAcam,  Diks 

Mrs.  Oeorge  V.  Irons  Sr.,  316  Oran  Ave., 
a  leader  in  educational  circles  here  many 
years,  died  Thursday  in  a  local  hospital. 

Funeral  will  be  at  2  pjn.  Saturday  at 
Johns-Ridout's  Southslde.  Burial  will  be  in 
Elmwood  Cemetery. 

A  native  of  Wedowee,  Mrs.  Irons  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Alabama  and 
had  been  active  in  school,  church,  and  civic 
affairs  many  years. 

Mrs.  Irons,  a  teacher  in  the  Birmingham 
public  school  system  nearly  20  years,  was 
twice  nominated  In  Alabama's  Favorite 
Teacher  contest.  She  was  a  runnerup  In  1952. 

She  founded  the  first  sight-saving  class 
In  Jefferson  County. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Birmingham 
PTA  Council,  Birmingham  Beautificatlon 
Board,  National  Education  Association,  Ala- 
bama Education  Association,  Classroom 
Teachers  Association,  Kappa  Delta  EpsUon, 
and  Altrusa  Club. 
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Mrs.  Irons  was  a  former  vice  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  University 
Women  and  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Faculty  Wives  Club  at  Samford  University. 
She  was  a  member  of  the  Southslde  Baptist 
and  Riihama  Baptist  Church,  where  she 
taught  Sunday  School  more  than  10  years. 
She  also  was  a  member  of  United  Daughters 
of  the  Confederacy. 


CONFERENCE  ON  POSTAL  RATES 
AND  FEDERAL  SALARIES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Post  this  morning  pub- 
lished an  Interesting  article  by  Jerry 
Kluttz. 

Mr.  Kluttz  is  an  able  and  experienced 
reporter  specializing  in  matters  affecting 
Government  employees.  This  morning's 
report  deals  with  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees' disagreement  on  several  matters 
in  the  Federal  pay  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  recently. 

Apparently  the  conferees  have  become 
deadlocked  over  two  items.  One  item  con- 
cerns third-class  postal  rates  and  the 
other  item  concerns  the  establishment  of 
a  Presidential  Commission  to  set  the 
salaries  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
along  with  the  salaries  of  other  high  of- 
ficials in  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
thrown  its  support  l>ehind  the  House 
proposal  to  set  up  a  Commission  which, 
every  4  years,  beginning  next  year,  would 
recommend  salary  adjustments  for  the 
executive  branch,  for  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices,  and  for  Congress. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  Senate, 
it  carried  that  provision  establishing  such 
a  Presidential  Commission.  On  Novem- 
ber 6, 1  introduced  an  amendment  on  the 
floor  to  knock  it  out  and  asked  that  it  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee, 
which  was  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  On  November  9,  the 
committee  did  knock  out  that  provision. 
When  the  Senate  passed  the  legislation 
at  a  later  date,  it  was  passed  witliout 
that  provision. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees are  battling  hard  to  prevent  the 
reinsertion  of  such  a  provision. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
MoNRONEY],  chairman  of  the  conferees, 
stated,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Kluttz  in  liis 
article  today,  that  there  was  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  in  the  Senate  against  such 
back-door  salary  increases. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  and 
the  other  conferees — the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  FongI — 
for  the  strong  fight  they  are  making  in 
this  regard. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  Congress  were  to 
turn  over  to  a  Presidential  commission 
the  right  to  set  the  salaries  of  the  legis- 
lative and  Judicial  branches — and  in  Uie 
executive   branch,   for  that  matter,  of 
Cabinet  officers  and  other  high  officials. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress. 
It  would  also  give  the  President  addi- 
tional power  over  the  legislative  branch 
which,  to  my  mind,  would  be  tragic. 
Another  aspect  which  I  think  is  bad 


is  that  it  would  permit  the  increasing 
of  salaries  of  Congressmen  without  the 
Congressmen  themselves  voting  on  them. 

I  know  tliat  the  American  people  want 
their  Congressmen  to  be  adequately  paid, 
but  when  their  salaries  are  raised  the 
people  want  them  to  be  raised  by  a  re- 
corded vote,  so  that  the  people  of  this 
country  can  know  Just  what  the  situa- 
tion is  and  that  everything  will  be  open 
and  aboveboard. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  MoNRONEY]  and  his  fellow 
conferees  are  fighting  for,  and  I  rose  to- 
day merely  to  commend  them  and  to  say 
that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  stand 
wholeheartedly  behind  them. 


INCREASE  OF  FEDERAL  SHIP  MORT- 
GAGE INSURANCE  AVAILABLE  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  CERTAIN  OCEAN- 
GOING TUGS  AND  BARGES 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2247. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
2247)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936,  to  increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  insurance  available  in  the  case 
of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges, 
which  was.  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  insert: 

That  the  fourth  sentence  of  section  509  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
1159),  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
before  the  words  "the  applicant"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  in  the  case  of  an  oceangoing  tug  of 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse- 
power or  oceangoing  barge  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  gross  tons,". 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House 
amendments,  which  merely  clarify  the 
intent  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


NO.  2  FUEL  OIL  SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now.  I  have  watched  with  close 
attention  the  No.  2  home  heating  fuel 
oil  situation  in  New  York  and  on  the 
east  coast.  As  this  fuel  is  used  by  mil- 
Uons  of  New  Yorkers  as  home  heating 
fuel  during  the  winter,  I  have  been  in 
close  touch  with  the  fuel  oil  distributors 
in  New  York,  with  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara,  and  with  Secretary  of  In- 
terior Stuart  Udall. 

On  September  20  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
McNamara  requesting  that  he  release 
U.S.-flag  tankers  needed  to  transport 
No.  2  fuel  oil  from  the  U.S.  gulf  area  to 
the  east  coast.  In  the  Department's  re- 
ply of  September  29, 1  was  informed  that 
four  E>OD-chartered  U.S.-flag  vessels 
were  released  to  commercial  trade  in 
September  and  five  additional  vessels 
were  to  be  released  on  November  15. 

On  November  8.  I  wrote  Secretary 
Udall  requesting  that  he  furnish  me 
with  a  detailed  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  stocks  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  on  the  east 


coast,  on  the  current  price  situation,  and 
the  relationship  of  import  controls  to 
the  existing  supply  situation.  I  also 
urged  Secretary  Udall  that  the  Federal 
Government  do  all  within  its  power  to 
insure  that  adequate  supplies  of  No.  2 
heating  fuel  oil  are  available  to  east 
coast  consumers  during  the  coming  win- 
ter at  the  most  reasonable  cost. 

In  his  reply,  which  I  received  yester- 
day, Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Cordell  Moore  informed  me  that  inven- 
tories as  of  November  10  had  risen  to 
almost  81  million  barrels,  the  highest 
level  for  comparable  date  in  the  history 
of  the  fuel  distribution  industry  and  al- 
most 2'/2  million  barrels  or  3  percent 
higher  than  the  same  date  last  year.  He 
confirmed  the  earUer  statement  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  that  the 
tanker  situation  had  sut>stantially  eased 
with  the  return  of  U.S.-flag  vessels 
imder  military  charter  to  gulf  coast-east 
coast  service.  He  also  informed  me  that 
production  runs  are  at  an  unusually 
high  level,  distillate  fuel  production 
running  as  high  as  28  percent  per  crude 
barrel  in  some  periods. 

He  reports  that  retail  prices  of  this  fuel 
in  September — the  latest  month  for 
which  statistics  are  available  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics — were  up  0.9 
cent  per  gallon  in  New  York  as  com- 
pared to  a  year  ago,  a  very  serious  in- 
crease of  roughly  5  percent.  Apparently, 
increased  transportation  costs  con- 
tributed to  this  price  rise.  However,  Sec- 
retary Moore  indicates  that  with  the  im- 
proved supply  picture,  discoimting  of 
wholesale  prices  is  now  taking  place. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  been 
raised  is  whether  or  not  relaxation  of 
import  controls  at  this  time  could  further 
improve  the  supply  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Interior  Department,  heating 
oil  supplies  are  much  tighter  outside  the 
United  States  where  the  Middle  East 
crisis  and  the  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
had  a  more  serious  Impact.  Price  rises 
have  been  four  or  five  times  higher  'n 
large  European  markets  than  in  New 
York,  for  example.  The  situation  is  re- 
portedly extremely  tight  in  the  Carib- 
l>ean  producing  areas,  raising  the  ques- 
tion whether  heating  oil  imports  could 
be  substantially  increased  on  an  im- 
mediate and  temporary  basis.  As  further 
evidence  of  the  tight  supply  situation 
abroad.  Assistant  Secretary  Moore  in- 
forms me  that  one  of  the  companies 
which  received  60  percent  of  the  total 
allocation  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  recently  informed  the  Board  that 
it  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  supplies 
before  the  end  of  the  year  and  requested 
that  it  be  allowed  to  carry  over  its  un- 
used tickets  into  next  year. 

Unlike  No.  6  fuel  oil,  most  of  which  is 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
abroad,  98  percent  of  the  east  coast  sup- 
plies come  from  U.S.  refineries  with  im- 
ports accounting  for  not  more  than  2 
percent  of  consumption. 

Judging  from  the  information  supplied 
to  me  in  this  letter  by  Secretary  Cordell 
Moore,  I  believe  the  No.  2  fuel  oil  situa- 
tion is  in  reasonably  good  shape  and 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  is  for 
the  moment.  I  remain  seriously  concerned 
about  the  higher  retail  prices  of  this  fuel 
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and  will  therefore  continue  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  this  situation. 

On  November  15  I  wrote  Chairman 
Smathzbs  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  ranking  minority 
member  Informing  him  that  a  problem 
may  exist  regarding  No.  2  fuel  supplies 
which  the  Committee  should  look  into. 
On  November  21  Senator  Smathehs  re- 
plied to  me  indicating  that  the  commit- 
tee will  inquire  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  the  current  and  future 
situation  of  No.  2  fuel  oil  supplies  on  the 
east  coast  and  that  he  will  decide  on  the 
necessity  for  hearings  should  Secretary 
Udall's  reply  warrant  It. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  my  ex- 
change of  correspondence  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara,  Secretary  Udall,  and 
Chairman  Smathehs  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Seftembxr  ao,  1967. 
Hon.  RoBiBT  S.  McNamaxa, 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Secret  art  McNamara:  There  is  a 
tigbt  supply  situation  developing  on  the  Kast 
Coast  that  could  result  in  sizable  price  in- 
creases to  consumers  of  #2  Puel  Oil  (house- 
hold heating  fuel).  Since  this  product  is 
used  by  millions  of  householders  in  New 
YorlL  and  in  other  states  on  the  East  Coast, 
the  added  burden  in  the  cost  of  living  would 
be  widespread. 

I  am  informed  that  the  main  reason  for 
this  shortage  is  Insufficient  supply  of  U.S. 
flag  tankers.  The  prime  source  of  supply  of 
#2  Puel  Oil  is  in  the  U.S.  Gulf  area  and 
the  movement  up  to  the  East  Coast  is  inter- 
coastEil  trade  and  therefore  U.S.  flag  vessels 
must  be  used. 

Due  to  increased  national  secvu'ity  require- 
ments in  connection  with  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam,  the  return  of  much  procurement  of 
fuel  to  domestic  sources  to  lessen  the  dollar 
outflow  and  to  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  more  recently  due  to  the  Bfiddle 
East  crisis,  the  Department  of  Defense  char- 
tered every  available  U.S.  flag  vessel  earlier 
tills  year.  While  some  of  the  above  factors 
still  are  in  effect,  with  the  availability  of 
petroleum  products  in  the  Persian  Gulf  now 
returned  to  normal,  I  urge  you  to  release  U.S. 
flag  vessels  to  be  used  in  the  East  Coast  trade. 
This  move  will  not  only  continue  to  keep 
these  vessels  in  operation  and  assist  our  do- 
mestic producers  and  marketers,  but  it  will 
also  very  materially  help  the  East  Coast  con- 
sumer by  relieving  the  critical  supply  posi- 
tion that  currently  exists. 

Other  moves  to  bring  relief  to  the  East 
Coast  may  be  necessary,  such  as  the  easing  ot 
oil  import  quotas,  especially  if  we  have  an 
unusually  liard  winter,  but  meanwhile  you 
could  very  materially  help  relieve  the  present 
crisis. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

Assistant  Secretary  or  Deitnss, 
Washi-ngton,  DC.  September  29,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
U.S.  ScTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sknatos  Javcts:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  to  Secretary  McNamara  of  Sep- 
tember 20,  1967,  in  which  you  requested  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  release  U.S.  flag 
vessels  for  use  in  tlie  East  Coast  trade. 

We  are  aware  of  the  supply  sltuati<Hi  oq 
the  East  Coast  and  have  had  discussions  with 


the  Dep€utment  of  th«  Interior  on  this  vub- 
Jeot,  Including  the  possibility  of  our  releas- 
ing additional  U.S.  flag  vessels. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ad- 
vised us  recently  however,  that  the  No.  2  fuel 
oil  situation  cmi  the  Bast  Coast  is  improving. 
Factors  contributing  to  the  improvement 
are:  (1)  an  increase  in  distillate  fuel  oil 
stocks  on  the  East  Coast:  (2)  the  recent  re- 
laxation on  No.  4  fuel  oil  Imports;  (3)  the 
opening  of  the  Trans-Arabian  pipeline  on 
September  15,  1967;  (4)  the  decisions  ot  the 
OH  Imports  Appeals  Board  on  27  September 
1967  granting  import  quotas  to  several  East 
Coast  No.  2  fuel  oil  suppliers:  and  (6)  the 
recent  return  to  the  commercial  trade  of  four 
DoD  chartered  UJS.  flag  vessels,  with  five 
more  scheduled  for  return  by  November  15, 
1967. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  Is  also  flnding  it  difficult  to  meet 
tanker  requirements  under  present  condi- 
tions and  the  fact  that  we  also  are  governed 
by  public  laws  (Title  10,  US  Code,  Sec.  2631 
and  Title  46,  US  Code,  Sec.  1241(b))  on  the 
use  of  U.S.  flag  vessels,  everything  possible 
will  be  done  to  assist  the  Dei»rtment  of  the 
Interior  and  other  governmental  agencies  to 
avoid  a  critical  heating  oil  shortage  on  the 
East  Coast. 

Sincerely. 

Pattl  H.  Rilet, 
Deputy  AssUtant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Supply  and  Service). 

November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Stewart  L.  Udau,, 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretabt:  There  has  been  much 
discussion  in  and  out  of  the  press  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  supply  emergency  exists  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Number  2  fuel  oil  and  what 
are  the  pertinent  facta  concerning  this  Issue. 
As  you  are  so  weU  aware,  this  matter  vitally 
concerns  both  o»ir  national  security  and  the 
interests  of  millions  of  household  consiimers 
of  this  product.  I  know  that  last  month  the 
Oil  Imports  Appeals  Board  rendered  affirma- 
tive decisions  on  several  applications  for  im- 
port allocations  for  this  year  and  that  the 
Department  of  Defense — in  a  step  which  I 
strongly  urged  on  Secretary  McNamara  in 
late  September — has  recently  returned  four 
DOD  chartered  U.S.-flag  vessels  to  the  com- 
mercial trade  and  that  five  more  are  sched- 
uled for  return  by  November  15.  1967,  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  tankers  on  the  East 
Coast.  I  believe,  however,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  go  beyond  these  actions  and 
do  all  within  its  power  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate supplies  of  Number  2  beating  fuel  at 
the  most  reasonable  effective  cost  are  avail- 
able to  East  Coast  consumers  during  the 
coming  winter  and  the  years  ahead. 

In  this  regard  I  would  appreciate  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  are  the  facts  regarding  the  price 
of  Number  2  fuel  oil  to  the  consimier  this 
year  and  the  previous  year?  What  ar»  the 
reasons  for  the  rise  in  its  retail  price  to  the 
consumer  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year? 
How  much  have  ocean  transportation  costs 
risen  in  this  period?  To  what  degree  has  this 
contributed  to  higher  prices? 

2.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  cxirrent  tight 
supply  situation  on  the  East  Coast?  (a)  the 
Middle  East  crisis;  (b)  Department  of  De- 
fense transfer  of  procurement  to  U.S.  from 
foreign  countries;  (c)  conversion  of  Number 
2  fuel  oil  consumption  from  other  fuels  for 
reasons  of  air  pollution;  (d)  tight  controls 
on  importauon  of  Number  2  fuel  oil;  (e) 
conversion  to  production  of  other  products 
by  domestic  refineries  due  to  hydrocracking 
and  oUier  refinery  techniques;  (f )  any  other 
reasons. 

3.  Could  the  current  tight  supply  situa- 
tion be  substantially  relieved  by  the  immedi- 
ate and  temporary  leasing  of  restrtctiona  on 


Nimiber  2  ftiel  oil  imports?  Is  there  Number 
2  fuel  oU  now  available  outside  the  U.a.  for 
siilpment  during  this  winter  aeaaon — txtmi 
Venezuela?  from  elsewhere  m  the  Caribbean 
area? 

4.  WtU  the  allocattons  given  out  by  the 
OU  Imports  Appeals  Board  all  be  lifted  and 
delivered  in  1967,  and  if  not,  why  not? 

5.  How  serious  will  be  the  impact  on  our 
balance  of  payments  in  any  significant  re- 
laxation of  import  controls  on  Number  2 
fuel  oil? 

6.  What  percentage  (also  volume)  of  total 
East  Coast  requirements  of  this  product  is 
supplied  from  refineries  located  in  the  U.S. 
and  its  territories? 

7.  If  controls  are  lifted  on  Number  2  fuel 
oil  what  will  be  the  Impact  on  these  re- 
fineries? 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC,  December  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  questions  re- 
garding the  supply  of  No.  3  fuel  oil  in  your 
letter  of  Noveml>er  8  have  received  our 
closest  attention.  As  you  know  we  have  been 
concerned  about  the  East  Coast  heating 
oil  supply  and  inventory  situation  since  last 
summer  and  are  continuing  to  watch  the 
situation  closely. 

There  is  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  latest  re- 
view of  the  supply/demand  and  price  pic- 
ture on  distillate  fuel  oU,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  New  York-New  England 
region.  As  of  November  10,  inventories  aa 
hand  to  begin  the  heating  season  in  DUtrict 
I  had  risen  to  almost  81  million  barrels,  the 
highest  level  for  a  comparable  date  in  the 
history  of  the  fuel  distribution  industry, 
and  are  almost  2^  million  barrels  or  3% 
higher  than  the  same  date  last  year.  Stocks 
in  place  on  the  East  Coast  have  risen  by  84 
million  barrels  in  the  past  three  and  a  half 
months,  as  compared  to  a  26  million  barrel 
buUd-up  in  the  same  period  of  1966.  This 
favorable  turn  has,  we  think,  demonstrated 
the  capacity  of  domestic  refiners  to  produce 
and  transport  heating  oil  when  the  market 
demands  it. 

The  heaviest  deficiency  in  Inventory 
build-up  occurred  in  June  and  July  with 
the  result  that  stocks  in  late  July  were  over 
6  million  barrels  short  of  the  previous  year's 
level.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  Middle 
East  crisis.  The  closure  of  the  Suez  Canal 
and  an  almost  complete  shutdown  on  sup- 
plies to  Western  Europe  resulted  in  diver- 
sion of  tanker  capacity  which  might  other- 
wise have  been  used  to  rebuild  District  I 
inventories.  Inability  to  move  that  particu- 
lar product  during  that  period  temporarily 
discouraged  producticm  of  distUlate  fuels  in 
Gulf  Coast  refineries.  It  also  appears  that 
the  crisis  stimulated  movement  of  inven- 
tories into  secondary  (distributors)  storage 
which  is  unreported.  Both  the  transporta- 
tion and  production  pictures  changed  radi- 
cally in  September  and  October.  The  tanker 
situation  has  substantially  eased  with  the 
return  of  U.S.  flag  vessels  under  mUltary 
charter  to  Gulf  Coast-East  Coast  service.  As 
you  know,  the  Interior  Department  had  dis- 
cussions with  the  Defense  Department  about 
this  starting  in  August.  Recently,  expanded 
capacity  of  Colonial  Pipeline  has  been  made 
available  to  supplement  East  Coast  supply 
lines.  A  much  larger  portion  of  the  crude 
barrel  has  been  allocated  to  distillate  fuel 
production,  running  as  high  as  28%  in  some 
periods.  As  a  result  of  these  recent  develop- 
ments we  tend  to  be  optimistic  with  regard 
to   the   coming   heating   season. 

More  specific  answers  to  your  questions 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  Retail  prices  of  No.  2  distillate  fuel  oil 
in  September  (the  latest  month  for  which 
statistics  are  available  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  were  up  about  0.7^/gal.  in 
Boston  and  0.9</gal.  in  New  York  over  a  year 
ago.  This  Is  an  increase  of  rouglily  6%.  The 
disruptions  caused  by  the  Middle  East  crisis 
In  supply  of  crude  and  availability  of  tankers 
probably  were  the  most  significant  contribu- 
tors to  the  price  rise.  Recently  with  the  im- 
proved supply  picture,  we  have  received  some 
reports  of  discounting  of  wholesale  prices. 

2.  The  seasonal  nature  of  heating  oil  de- 
mand in  the  Northeast  requires  reliance  on 
a  high  initial  inventory  wWch  is  gradually 
drawn  down  to  supplement  supply  shipments 
during  the  heating  period.  Stocks  are  nor- 
mally at  their  peak  in  November,  hit  their 
lowest  point  about  April,  and  then  begin  to 
build  systematically  for  the  next  season.  This 
pattern  was  disrupted  earlier  this  year.  First, 
there  was  an  abnormal  drawn-down  of  in- 
ventories that  carried  into  the  month  of 
May,  caused  by  an  unusually  cold  late  spring. 
Before  the  resulting  deficit  could  be  cor- 
rected, hostilities  broke  out  in  the  Middle 
East  with  results  that  effected  petroleum 
supplies  and  tankers  worldwide.  It  shoiild  be 
emphasized,  however,  that  there  was  no 
actual  shortage  of  fuel  oil  in  the  Northeast 
at  any  time.  The  minimum  inventory  level 
In  District  I  never  fell  below  29  million  bar- 
rels, the  usual  minimum  figure  reached  each 
spring.  In  January  this  might  have  been 
serious;  in  March  or  April,  it  was  not.  This 
picture  has  steadily  Improved  since  the  sum- 
mer period  and  East  Coast  distillate  fuel  oil 
Inventories  have  risen  to  all  time  record 
highs  by  mid-November. 

3.  Heating  oil  supplies  are  reported  to  be 
much  tighter  outside  the  U.S.  where  the 
Middle  East  crisis  and  the  closure  of  the 
Suez  Canal  had  a  more  serious  impact. 
Sharply  higher  heating  oil  prices  of  as  much 
as  4</gal.  are  reported  in  certain  large 
European  markets.  Major  heating  oil  sup- 
pliers in  the  Caribbean  are  making  every 
effort  to  supply  increased  quantities  to 
Europe  to  meet  expected  winter  demand.  In 
view  of  this  situation,  it  Is  questionable  that 
heating  oil  Imports  could  be  substantially 
increased  on  an  immediate  and  temporary 
basis,  and  any  such  diversion  of  available 
supplies  to  the  U.S.  might  cause  shortages  in 
Europe. 

4.  The  petitioners  who  were  granted  No.  2 
fuel  oil  quotas  by  the  Oil  Import  Appeals 
Board  Indicated  to  the  Board  that  they  would 
be  able  to  obtain  the  product  during  the 
remainder  of  1967.  Of  the  three  special  allo- 
cations granted  for  importing  distillate  fuel 
oil,  one  company  accounting  for  almost  60 
percent  Of  the  total  allocation  notified  the 
OU  Import  Appeals  Board  that  it  would  not 
be  able  to  obtain  supply  before  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  requested  that  it  be  allowed 
to  carry  over  its  unused  tickets  into  next 
year. 

5.  The  U.S.  market  for  No.  2  fuel  oil  \b 
supplied  almost  entirely  from  domestic 
sources  with  only  about  1 .6  %  being  imported. 
Therefore,  any  significant  relaxation  of  im- 
port controls  on  this  product  would  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments. 

6.  In  1966  over  98%  of  East  Coast  supplies 
of  distillate  fuel  oil  came  from  U.S.  refiner- 
ies. Local  refineries  provided  364,000  B/D, 
Oulf  Coast  shipments  were  712,000  B/D,  Puer- 
to Rico  supplied  13,000  B/D,  and  imports 
were  21,000  B/D.  Imports  of  this  product 
have  never  been  over  2%  of  consumption. 

7.  If  controls  are  lifted  on  No.  2  distiUate 
fuel  oil,  imports  would  increase  to  the  level 
permitted  and  U.S.  refinery  production  and 
crude  run  would  decrease  by  a  like  amount. 
The  end  result  would  be  to  export  refinery 
capacity  and  thereby  become  partially  de- 
pendent on  foreign  refineries  for  some  pe- 
troleum products. 

If  there  is  any  additional  information  you 


wish,  we  will  be  pleased  to  supply  it.  You  may 
be  asstired  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  this 
matter  under  surveillance  as  we  have  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Middle  E^ast  crisis. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoRDEix  Moors. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Enclosure. 

DismxATE  Fun.  On. 
Distillate  fuel  oU  is  marketed  as  two  main 
products;  namely,  dlesel  fuel  and  distiUate 
heating  oil.  There  are  several  grades  of  dis- 
tUlate heating  oil  but  No.  2  oU  accounts  for 
about  85%  of  total  sales.  The  U.S.  demand 
for  these  products  is  shown  below: 


1966  U.S.  demand    Average  growth 
(thousand  barrels     rate    1962-66 
per  day)  (percent) 


Diesel  fuel 

775 
1,443 

S.8 

Distillate  heating  OIL... 

1.0 

ToUl  distillate  fuel  oiL 

2.218 

^6 

Total  U.S.  distUlate  fuel  oU  sales  in  1966 
were  2,218,000  B/D,  with  distillate  beating 
oU  accounting  for  65%  of  the  total.  Total 
demand  has  been  growing  by  2.6%/yr.,  but 
the  fastest  growth  is  In  the  dlesel  fuel  oU 
segment.  Distillate  heating  oil  demand  is 
only  growing  by  1.0% /yr.  This  slow  growth 
Is  largely  due  to  the  Inroads  made  in  the 
home  heating  markets  by  natural  gas  and 
electricity.  These  general  trends  are  expect- 
ed to  continue. 

Distillate  fuel  oil  is  clearly  the  second 
most  important  product  of  the  domestic 
refining  industry  as  indicated  below: 

1066  refinery  yields  of  major  products 

Percent 

Motor  fuel 44.6 

DistUlate   fuel   oU 22.8 

Residual    fuel    oU 7.4 

Jet    fuel 6.  a 

Asphalt 3.8 

Kerosene    3.0 

Coke    2.6 

Lubricants   1.9 

Other  products 7.  7 

The  refinery  yields  of  distUlate  fuel  oU 
Increased  from  about  19.0%  of  crude  run 
In  1950  to  a  high  of  24.1%  in  1963.  (See 
Table  I).  This  yield  has  dropped  slightly 
in  recent  years  because  the  demand  for 
other  refinery  products  has  been  growing 
faster  than  the  demand  for  distillate  fuel 
oU.  Most  forecasts  Indicate  that  distillate 
fuel  oil  demand  will  continue  to  grow  slow- 
er than  demand  for  other  refinery  products, 
so  that  stlU  lower  distillate  yields  wUl  prob- 
ably be  required  to  meet  market  demand 
in  the  future.  The  recent  development  of 
hydrocracking  technology  together  with 
catalytic  cracking  should  allow  sufficient 
flexibility  to  change  refinery  yields  in  re- 
sp>onse  to  this  changing  market  require- 
ment. 

TTPICAL  RU'IMERT  OPERATIONS 

In  general  reflnery  products  fall  into  four 
main  groups:  (1)  gasoline  and  lighter  pro- 
ducts; (2)  residual  products  like  residual 
fuel  oil  and  asphalt;  (3)  specialty  products 
lUce  lubricating  oUs  and  (4)  middle  dlstU- 
lates.  Middle  distillates,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  the  products  produced  from  the  middle 
boiling  range  portion  of  the  crude  barrel 
and  include  kerosene,  jet  fuel,  dlesel  fuel 
oU  and  distUlate  heating  oU.  These  prod- 
ucts have  overlapping  boiling  ranges  and 
to  some  extent  may  be  produced  from  com- 
mon blending  stocks. 

Jet  fuel  and  kerosene  are  normally  blended 
entirely  from  virgin  streams  produced  di- 
rectly from  the  crude  distiUation  units.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  dlesel  and  distillate  heat- 
ing oil  (No.  2  oil)  contain  large  amoxints  of 
cycle  stock  from  the  catalytic  cracking  units. 


In  a  typical  catalytic  cracking  unit  about 
one-fourth  of  the  feed  is  not  converted  into 
gasoline  or  lighter  products  and  remains  In 
the  middle  distiUate  boUlng  range.  This  ma- 
terial, commonly  referred  to  as  cycle  stock, 
is  blended  into  distUlate  heating  oU  and 
dlesel  oU. 

DistUlate  heating  oU  production  in  a  re- 
finery can  be  increased  without  changing 
crude  run  by  (1)  increasing  the  yield  of 
cycle  stock  from  the  cat  cracking  units  or 
(2)  by  reducing  the  cat  cracking  feed  rate 
and  blending  the  virgin  feed  directly  into 
heating  oU.  For  example.  East  C^oast  reflnery 
yields  of  distUlate  fuel  oU  will  vary  between 
23-28%  depending  on  product  demand.  In 
addition,  reflnery  crude  runs  can  be  increased 
to  meet  higher  product  demand.  These  steps 
offer  the  refinery  considerable  flexlbUlty  in 
changing  reflnery  yields  to  meet  product 
demand. 

PLANNING   POR    SEASONAL    DEMAND 

U.S.  domestic  demand  for  distUlate  fuel 
oU  follows  a  strong  seasonal  pattern.  Winter 
month  demand  is  typicaUy  3  mUUon  B/D — 
double  the  stimmer  month  demand  of  some 
1.6  mUlion  B/D.  This  changing  demand  is 
met  both  by  changing  reflnery  production  in 
response  to  demand  and  by  seasonal  addi- 
tions to  or  withdrawal  from  storage.  For 
example,  75%  of  peak  winter  U.S.  demand  is 
supplied  from  current  refinery  production 
including  imports,  and  25%  from  a  draw- 
down of  Inventory. 

The  optimum  l>alance  between  the  refin- 
ery production  schedules  and  inventories  to 
cover  a  given  level  of  demand  is  determined 
tlirough  economic  studies  by  each  supplier. 
These  studies  are  complicated  by  the  impre- 
dictable  nature  of  the  weather.  For  example, 
distiUate  fuel  oU  demand  in  Districts  I-IV 
Is  increased  by  about  35,000  barrels  if  tem- 
peratures decrease  by  1°  P  for  one  day.  If 
temperatures  are  1*  F  cooler  for  the  entire 
winter  then  demand  increases  by  35,000  B/D. 

Studies  on  weather  variability  and  other 
factors  show  that  a  refiner  can  cover  demand 
in  some  66  out  of  100  years  by  protecting  for 
a  demand  some  6-7%  above  normal.  By  pro- 
tecting for  a  demand  12-14%  above  normal 
some  98  out  of  100  years  will  be  covered.  To 
a  large  extent  this  customer  protection  is 
provided  by  the  reflnery  flexibility  to  sub- 
stantially increase  distUlate  fuel  oU  yields 
rather  than  by  carrying  inventories  which 
would  l>e  greatly  excessive  for  a  normal  year. 

STTPPLT   AND   DEMAND   IN   DIBTKICT   I 

There  are  three  principal  sources  of  dis- 
tillate fuel  oU  for  District  I  (East  Coast 
States).  In  1966  refineries  in  the  District 
provided  one-third  of  the  total  supply  of 
1,100,000  barrels  daUy,  37%  came  from  Dis- 
trict in  (Oulf  CkMist)  by  tanker,  27%  £rom 
District  in  by  pipeline,  and  only  about  3% 
was  imported.  Output  from  local  refineries 
has  been  fairly  stable  diulng  the  last  five 
years  while  receipts  from  District  m  have 
grown  slowly  in  Une  with  demand.  The  prin- 
cipal change  has  been  in  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation, by  way  of  sharply  increasing  ship- 
ments via  pipeline  foUowing  completion  of 
the  Colonial  mpeline  from  Texas  to  New  York 
in  1964,  with  a  decline  of  tanker  shipments. 
(See  Table  H). 

Output  of  local  refineries  is  higher  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  but  peak  month  re- 
ceipts from  the  GiUf  Coast  in  winter  are 
nearly  double  the  lowest  summer  month. 
This  demonstrates  the  large  degree  of  flexi- 
bility to  move  the  product  when  circum- 
stances reqtiire.  (See  Table  III) . 

Deliveries  of  distUlate  fuel  oU  to  con- 
siimers in  District  I  has  grown  erratically 
over  the  last  five  years  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  35  percent.  However,  deliveries  to 
heating  customers  has  grown  more  slowly, 
1.9%.  Although  the  figure  for  beating  has 
not  been  corrected  for  temperature  varia- 
tions, these  can  be  aaaumed  to  have  about 
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evened-out    over    a    period    of    tbls    lengtli. 
(See  Table  IV). 

Sales  of  dlstlUate  fuel  oU  Jn  District  I 
are  concentrated  In  tbe  Middle  Atlantic 
(N.Y.,  N.J.,  and  Penn.)  area  which  accounts 
for  slightly  more  than  half  of  total  use  on 
the  East  Coast,  with  the  New  England  and 
South  Atlantic  areas  sharing  the  remainder 
about  equally.  (See  Table  V) . 

PRICES     FOR     DISTHAATK     FtTEL     OIL DISTRICT     I 

AKD    GULF   COAST 

Published  prices  for  distillate  fuel  oil,  as 
for  other  petroleum  products,  are  those 
posted'  by  Platts  Ollgram  Price  Service  at  the 
wholesale  level  and  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  at  retail.  While  these  wholesale 
prices  do  not  always  reflect  the  actual  price 
at  which  transactions  are  made  because  of 
unknown  discounts,  or  occasionally  pre- 
miums, they  are  representative  for  indicating 
trends. 

Between  1960  and  1966  the  annual  average 
retail  price  for  No.  2  heating  oil  In  New  York 
(Tity  rose  1.49  cents  per  gallon  to  16.32  cents. 
Most  of  this  Increase.  1.04  cents,  was  In  the 
margin  between  the  selling  price  at  terminals 
in  New  York  and  the  delivered  price  to  con- 
sumers, llie  major  element  in  tbls  margin  is 
delivery  costs  In  which  labor  (truck  drivers) 


Is  a  large  factor.  Wage  rates  in  the  motor 
freight  Indvistry — probably  representative  for 
all  trucking — rose  almost  SO  i)ercent  from 
I960  to  1966.  In  addition,  growing  traffic  con- 
gestion in  metropolitan  areas  has  reduced 
the  number  of  deliveries  per  day  that  a  truck 
can  make,  thus  adding  to  costs.  Price  trends 
In  Boston  are  similar  to  those  in  New  York. 
Preliminary  data  for  the  first  ten  months 
of  1967  indicate  continuation  of  the  upward 
price  trends.  Details  of  these  prices  are 
shown  on  attached  Tables  VI  and  Vn.  The 
wholesale  price  index  for  dlstUlate  fuel  oil 
In  the  VS..  with  1957-59  equalUng  100,  was 
103.4  compared  to  106.5  for  all  commodities 
excluding  farm  and  food  products  in  Sep- 
tember 1967. 

THE    TANKER    RATES 

The  upward  movement  of  tanker  rates 
generated  by  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal 
also  has  contributed  to  the  increase  in  prices 
In  New  York.  However,  most  Gulf  Coast  to 
East  Coast  movement  Is  made  in  vessels 
owned  by  oil  companies,  or  those  on  long- 
term  charter,  with  only  about  10-20  percent 
going  on  "spot"  charter.  Thus,  with  the  Gulf 
Coast  price  for  No.  2  fuel  oQ  up  1.04  cents 
per  gallon,  and  the  "spot"  charter  up  1.03 
cents,  the  New  York  terminal  price  is  up 
only  1.06  cents. 


IlR  cents  pef  g*llan| 


AttgDst  distillate  fuel 
oilprkn 

1966       1967       Differ- 
ence 

Gulf  coast  wfiolesale 

8.59       9.63            1.04 

Spot  tanker  charter,  gulf  to 
New  York      

1.13       2.16            1.03 

New  York  terminals    

9.74      10.8                1  Oa 

THE    1967   INVENTORY   POSITION 

Table  vm  shows  Inventories  of  distillate 
fuel  oU  in  the  U.S.  by  PAD  Districts.  At  the 
end  of  April  stocks  were  above  the  1966  level. 
However,  by  June  stocks  had  declined  some 
4.6  million  barrels  below  1966  and  this  deficit 
increased  to  almost  8  million  barrels  in  July, 
about  S.6%  below  1966.  District  I  (East 
Coast  states)  accounted  for  5  million  barrels 
of  this  difference  In  July.  Since  July  the  in- 
ventory picture  has  steadily  Improved.  Latest 
figures  for  the  week  ending  October  27  r,how 
that  total  stocks  had  climbed  to  181.4  mil- 
lion barrels  and  were  only  2.4  million  barrels 
below  1966 — a  difference  of  about  1.3%.  Dis- 
trict I  Inventories  actually  moved  ahead  of 
1966  levels  by  0.7  million  barrels. 

Office  of  Oil  and  Gas. 


TABLE  I.-O.S.  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL  DATA 

Year 

Refinery  production 

Domestic 

demand 

(millions  of 

barrels) 

Imports 

(millions  of 

barrels) 

Exports 
(millkins  of 
barrels) 

End  of  year 

stocks 

(millnns  of 

barrels) 

Refinery  production 

Domestic 

demand 

(millions  of 

barrels) 

Imports 

(milUons  of 

barrels) 

Exports 

(millions  of 

barrels) 

End  of  year 
stocks 

MiilioRsof 
barrels 

Percent  on 
crude 

Millions  o« 
barreh 

Percent  on 
crude 

(millions  of 
barrels) 

1950 

1955 

1960 

1961 

1962 

399 

603 
667 
697 
720 

19.0 
22.1 
22.6 
23.3 
23.5 

395 

581 
685 

694 
732 

3 

4 

13 

17 

12 

13 
2!i 

10 

7 
8 

72 
111 

138 
152 
145 

1963 765 

1964 742 

1965 765 

1966 786 

24.1 
23.0 
23.2 
22.8 

747 
750 
776 
797 

9 
12 
13 
14 

15 
5 

4 
5 

157 
156 
155 
154 

TABLE  M.-SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL-DISTRICT  I 
II  n  thousands  of  barrels  per  day) 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


1 

297 

408 

3 

3 


Reliaery  prodsttiM 364 

Receipts: 

District  II:  PfpeFuie 

Oistfictlll: 

PipeliM — 

TaniMr^ -\ 

Barge 

District  V:  TaolMr 

Total  reeeipb 712 

Imports 34_ 

Total  supply 1,  HO 

Stock  ctiange +1 

Total  deaiand 1, 109 

Shipped  to  disUict  II 16 

Local  demand 1,093 

Slwks,  end  of  year 63, 800 


344 


3S6 


380 


356 


366 


231 

4M 

S 
S 


125 

528 

3 

3 


66 

593 

3 

« 


46 

536 

3 

10 


1 

44 
»l 

3 
6 


691 
31 


659 
29 


21 


597 
27 


572 
43 


1,066 
-14 


1,044 
+18 


1,070 
+22 


980 
-31 


981 

+29 


1,080 
12 


1,026 
11 


1,048 
9 


1,011 
9 


952 
9 


1,068 
63,400 


1,015 
68,300 


1,039 
61,800 


1,002 
53,800 


943 
65,200 


TABLE  III.— SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL-OISTRICT  I 
|ln  thousands  of  barrels  per  day  unless  otherwise  noted) 


Janaary     February      March 


April 


May 


June  July         August     September       October       November     December 


1965 

Refinery  production 360 

Receipts: 

District  II:  Pipeline 5 

District  III: 

Pipeline 250 

Tanker „ ...  589 

Barge 3 

DistrkrtV:  Tanker 5 

ToUl  receipb 852 

Imports 34 

ToW  umtf ^2*6 

Stock  chaiifle „ -4U 

Total  d6iTV8fia.... -..-.... ..............  1,657 

SUpM  to  «rtrjct  U 8 

Local  demand 1,M9 

Stocks  end  of  month  (thousands  of  barrels) 55, 527 


345 


1 

229 

546 

3 

10 


326 


333 


304 


308 


183 
457 

4 


139 

450 

3 


136 

407 

3 


164 

323 

2 

6 


338 


178 
367 

3 


358 


2U 

363 

3 


362 


246 

359 

3 


352 


11 

248 
432 

4 
7 


789 
28 

644 
36 

1.006 
-364 

592 
24 

=^=     s 

949 
-62 

566 
36 

906 

+233 

495 
11 

814 

+241 

573 
17 

553 
26 

586 
45 

1,162 
-508 

917 

+438 

479 
5 

989 

+244 

1,670 
6 

1.370 
8 

1,011 
18 

673 
13 

745 
10 

608 
29 


702 
38 


999 

+257 


1,093 
+225 


1,664 
41,298 


1,362 
30,002 


742 
15 


868 

20 


1,001 
28,137 


323 

341 

14    .. 

279 
423 

3 

3    .. 

365 

494 

3 

722 
27 

862 
33 

hSg 

1,236 
-362 

1.200 

1.598 

660 

556 

474 

735 

727 

848 

1,187 

35.373 

42.614 

56.204 

63.778 

71,503 

78,468 

74,620 

1,583 
6);  413 
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January     February      March 


April 


Mty 


June 


July         Aafust     GepUeafcer       October       November      Decembe. 


Refinery  productton. 

Rett  its: 

UistrKt  II:  PipillM. 
Listrictlll: 

Pipeline 

Tanker ... 

Barge 

tbtrktV:  Tanker.. 


1966 


374 


383 


1 


336 


1 


Total  receipb. 
Impofts 


407  342  235 

631  595  482 

3  3  3 

5  12    


331 


183 

390 

2 


3S6 


337 


355 


401 


1 


406 


216 

371 

3 


219  231  287 

371  295  333 

;,  3  3 

4    6 


317 

305 

1 

6 


380 


303 

320 
3 
5 


354 


377 

385 

2 


1,047 
27 


383 


I 

443 

424 
6 
4 


953 
IC 


Total  supply... 
Stock  change.. 

Total  demand. 
Shipped  to  distrKt  II. 


1,448         1,352 
-314         -469 


721 
19 

1.076 
-244 


576 
J6 

963 

-112 


590 
35 

Ml 

+163 


597 
54 


+256 


529 

32 

il6 

+358 


630 

3(1 

1,061 

+321 


629 
35 

1,070 
+380 


632 
43 

i,oS 

+159 


764 
27 

1,145 
-140 


878 
47 

1.308 
-376 


1,762 
17 


1.821 
li 


1,320 
16 


1,065 
16 


818 

14 


732 
15 


558 
11 


74C 
10 


790 
17 


876 
16 


1,285 
19 


1.684 
20 


Local  demand 

Stocks  end  of  month  (thousands  of  barrels). 


1,745         1,80?         1,304         1,049 
53,674       40,53b       32,956       29,585 


804 
34,644 


717 
42,322 


547  73C 

53,435       63,387 


773 
74,794 


860 
79,713 


1,266 
75,498 


1.664 
63.834 


Refinery  productkin. 

Receipts: 

District  II:  Pipeline. 
District  III: 

Pipeline 

Tanker 

Barge 

Distrfct  V:  Tanker... 


1967 


352 


372 


400 


368 


365 


359 


1 


Total  receipts. 
Imports 


434  46S 

462  443 

3  -J 

3  2 


396  301  315  338 

429  368  293  237 

4  2  4  3 


Total  supply. 
Stock  change 


Total  demand.. 
Shipped  to  district  II. 


902 
J3 

1.287 
-289 

1,576 
19 


916 

2j 

1.317 
-489 

1.805 
20 


829 
83 

1,312 
-386 

1,698 
16 


671 
44 

i,n3 

+78 

1,010 
14 


612 

41 

1.018 

+18 

1,000 
13 


578 
40 

W7 

+194 

783 
18 


Local  demand    

1,557         1.786         1,682            996            987           765    

Stocks  end  of  month  (thousands  of  barrels) 

54.886       41.183       29.221        31,418       31,966      37,798    

TABLE  IV.  -SHIPMENTS  OF  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OILS-DISTRICT  1 
|ln  thousands  ol  barrels  per  day) 

1S66 


1965       1964 


1963 


1962        1961 


Heating 834 

Industrial 53 

Oil  company 6 

Utilities 4 

Railroads. 64 

Vessels 12 


848 

789 

t21 

814 

762 

52 

33 

39 

36 

32 

7 

7 

6 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

61 

61 

60 

58 

60 

11 

14 

13 

16 

16 

1966       1965       1964       1963       1962 


1961 


Military , 

Diesel,  hMiway 

Diesel,  other 

Miscellaneous _ 

DfetrictI 1.133 


20 

16 

17 

16 

15 

16 

83 

71 

66 

57 

39 

33 

24 

23 

17 

20 

21 

18 

33 

25 

12 

12 

11 

9 

1.118      1,020      1,048      1.020 


955 


TABLE  V.-SALES  0.'  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL  BY  STATES  AND  USES,  1966-DISTRICT  1 

(In  barrels  per  day) 

Oil 
Heating        Industrial      companies       Utilitie 

Diesel 

Miscel- 
laneous 

ToUl 

Hi(hwty          Othtr 

Connectkait 47.690  2.208 

Maine 19.581  559 

Massachusetts. 126,707  3,627 

New  Hampshire 15,230  189 

Rhode  Island 15,937  332 

Vermont 11,847  564 

New  England 236,992  7.479 

New  York 236.595  11.548 

New  Jersey 122.901  5,036 

Pennsylvania 100.673  8.644 

Middle  Atlantic 460.169  25,228 

Delaware 7,211  422 

District  of  Columbia 6,452  14 

Ftorida 11,751  5,425 

Georgi:: 4,345  4,156 

Missouri 31,556  1,721 

North  Carolina 31,934  3,400 

Soot^  Carolina. 10,268  1,299 

Virginia „ 31,022  2.989 

Wes,  Virghiia 2,222  1,055 

South  Atlantic 136,761  20,481 

Total,  district  1 833,922  53.188 

United  States 1.295,282  129,063 


88  71 

66  307 

96  S07 

■  "19    99 

14  14 

283  1,398 

MO  433 

2S8  101 

3,934  219 

Tw  TsT 

~i9  142 

14  233 

184  1,071 

58    

214  353 

178  58 

63    

104  137 

38    

8^  1,994 

6,037  4,145 

29,726  iim 


1,249 

696 

1.693 

27 

74 

159 


96 

132 

1,274 


101 
16 


515 
2,063 

^*"8 
685 

5 


2,830 
729 

3,022 
901 
501 
353 


926 

238 

55,911 

468 

162 

24.763 

715 

989 

140.444 

197 

85 

16,637 

255 

153 

18.156 

151 

96 

13,219 

3.898 


1,619 


4,690 


8,336 


2,712 


1,723 


269,130 


10.784 
4,688 
12.025 

27,497 

184 
211 
6,630 
5,625 
4,677 
6,049 
1,277 
6,734 
1,134 

32.521 


2.795 

2.641 

515 


2.756 
2,874 
1,192 


10,378 
12,784 
12,871 


2,255 
1.740 
3,186 


3.485 
3,479 
6.058 


281.719 
156.502 
149.317 


5.951 


6,822 


36,033 


7.181 


13,022 


74 


1.614 
192 
584 
208 
96 
863 

1,249 


99 

795 

1.266 

756 

1,488 

1.279 

918 

2,110 

16 


441 

312 

359 

1,145 

181 

515 

4,690 

2,868 

3,348 

6.551 

3.258 

2,619 

4,740 

1.877 

2,151 

6,162 

1.984 

5,923 

2,153 

915 

932 

10,  M7 

2,027 

1,934 

2,137 

671 

181 

4,880 


8,727 


38,466 


14.093 


17.962 


587.538 

ilii 

9,560 
38.847 
27,560 
49,361 
57.175 
17.921 
58.367 

8.703 

276,757 


63.916 


12.450  20,239 


82.835 


23,986 


32,707        1,133.425 


244. 121 


45,595 


44.666         223.332         148.658 


49,055       2.218.394 
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OtK  coMt      New  York 
carfoas 


New  York 
terminals 


Retail 


1957 9.99 

1958 9. 12 

1959 9.24 

I960 8.H 

1961 9.17 

1962 8.61 

1963 8.76 

1964 8. 13 

1965 a57 

1966 174 

1965 

JanuaTf 8.61 

February 8.63 

March 8.56 

April 8.50 

May 8.50 

June 8.50 

July ISO 

August 8.60 

September 8.63 

October 8.63 

November 8.63 

December 163 


c> 

11.30 

') 

9.84 

') 

10.15 

8.86 

9.54 

9.58 

10.39 

9.01 

10.13 

9.13 

9.80 

8.68 

9.22 

9.07 

9.52 

9.51 

9.99 

9.13 

9.65 

9.13 

9.65 

9.04 

9.55 

8.83 

9.20 

8.83 

9.20 

8.83 

9.20 

8.83 

9.20 

8.96 

9.45 

9.08 

9.46 

9.33 

9.80 

9.33 

9.80 

9.57 

10.12 

o 

14.60 

<'2 

14.83 
15.71 
15.39 
15.97 
15.52 
15.88 
16.32 


15.92 
15.92 
15.92 
15.90 
15.90 
1147 
15.56 
15  67 
15.67 
16.08 
16.19 
16.39 


Gtilt  cant     New  Yoilt 
carioes 


New  York 
terminals 


Retail 


1966 

January 8.64 

February 8.75 

March 8.75 

April S.6t 

May 153 

June 150 

July ISO 

August 159 

September 185 

October 9.00 

November 9.00 

December 9.00 

1967 

January 9.17 

February ..^ 9.53 

March .„ 9.63 

April 9.63 

May 9.63 

June 9.63 

July_ 9.63 

August 9.68 

September 9.68 

October 9.68 


9.63 
9.63 
9.63 
9.3S 
9.33 
9.33 
9.33 
9.42 
9.58 
9.58 
9.50 
9.7S 


10.20 

10.20 

10.20 

9.74 

9.70 

9.70 

9.70 

9.74 

10.00 

10.00 

10.29 

10.35 


10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.50 
10.73 
10.80 
10.80 
1180 


16.48 
16.48 
16.46 
16.46 
16.41 
16.02 
16.02 
16.02 
16.01 
16.30 
16.41 
16.76 


16.76 
16.86 
16.86 
16.86 
16.85 
16.85 
16.87 
16.90 
16.93 


>  Not  available. 


TABLE  VII.— PRICES  FOR  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL-GULF  COAST  AND  BOSTON 
II n  cents  per  galloni 


Gulf  coast  cargoes  Boston  cargoes    Boston  terminals  Retail 


1957 

9.99 

1958 

9.12 

1959 

9.24 

1960 

161 

1961 

117 

1962 

161 

1963 

176 

1964 

113 

1965 

157 

1966 

174 

1965 

January 

February 

March 

April 

161 
163 
156 
150 
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ISO 

June 

ISO 

July 

150 

August 

September 

October 
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December 

160 
163 
163 
163 
163 

*  Not  available. 
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9.68 
9.11 
9.25 
178 
117 
9.61 


123 
123 
114 
193 
193 
193 
193 
106 
118 
143 
143 
1S7 


11.41 
9l94 

1111 
143 

10.26 

10.12 
174 
132 
IB 

iai3 


190 
190 
173 
130 
130 
130 
130 
144 
156 
190 
190 
1122 


U% 
15.94 
15.38 
15.90 
15.77 
1119 
1191 


1128 
16.28 
15.96 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 
1165 
1178 
1190 


Gulf  coast  cargoas  Boston  cargoes    Boston  taminata 


RttaH 


1966 

January 

February , 

March 

Apr« 

May , 

Juna 

July 

August , 

September 

October 

November , 

December 

1967 

January 

February 

March 

SS?!v::::::::: 

Juna 

July 

August 

September 

October 


164 

t.» 

1130 

1190 

175 

%n 

1130 

1190 

ITS 

>^3 

«l4S 

1130 

1190 

IN 

193 

1190 

%.» 

190 

1190 

ISO 

190 

1184 

ISO 

•.« 

190 

1184 

ISO 

t.K 

198 

1184 

las 

%m 

10.10 

1184 

100 

li 

1110 

1184 

100 

1139 

1190 

110 

t,« 

11 45 

17.35 

117 

1163 
1163 
1163 
1163 
1163 
1163 
1194 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 

17.35 

1S3 

17.43 

163 

17.50 

9.63 

17.50 

163 

17.  SO 

163 

17.07 

163 

17.27 

168 

17.41 

la 

17.56 

168 

TABLE  VIII.— STOCKS  OF  DISTILLATE  FUEL  OIL 
lln  thousands  o(  barrels} 


District     District     District     District     Districts  District 
I  II  III  IV  I  to  IV        V 


United 
States 


Dee.  31,  1966 63,834 

Dee.  31, 1965 63,413 

Difference +421 

Jan.  31,  1967 54,886 

Jan.  31,  1966. 53.674 

Difference +1,212 

Feb.  28 41,183 

Feb.  28.  1966 40,535 

Difference +648 

Mar.  31.  1967 29,221 

Mar.  31,  1966 32,956 

Difference —3,735 

Apr.  30. 1967 31,418 

Apr.  30,  1966 29,585 

Difference —1.833 

May  31,  1967 31,966 


43.963 
44,572 

-609 

37,401 
38,083 

+1,318 

30.666 
30,868 

-202 

27.163 
29,510 

-2,347 

28,873 
21666 

-207 


29,806 

29,078 

+728 

3.174 
2,906 

+268 

140,777 
139,969 

+808 

13,319 
15,438 

-2.119 

23,307 
23.194 

+113 

2,906 
2,779 

+127 

111500 
115.730 

+2.770 

12. 778 
14.311 

-1.533 

11158 
11580 

+1,578 

2,652 
2,490 

+162 

92.659 
90,473 

+2.186 

12.017 
13.569 

-1.552 

17.491 
15,906 

+1,585 

2.670 
2,473 

+197 

71545 
80;845 

-4.300 

11504 
11,916 

-1,412 

11491 
11042 

2.U3 
2.407 

+36 

81,225 
71700 

+1.525 

11.572 
11,304 

-551 

+268 

154,096 
155,407 

-1,311 

131,278 
130.041 

+1.237 

104.676 
104,042 

+634 

87.049 
92.761 

-5. 712 

92. 797 
91,004 

+1,793 


29.319     21,497       2,553     85,335     11,023       96,358 


District     District     District     District    Districts    District 
I  II  III  IV  I  to  IV        V 


United 
SUtes 


May  31, 1966 34,644 

Difference -2,678 

June  30.  1967 37.798 

June  30,  1966 42,322 

Difference —4.524 

July  21  1967 46.970 

July  29,  1966 51,975 

Differenca -5,005 

Sept  1.  1967 60.552 

Sept  2,  1966 63.749 

Difference —3,197 

Sept  29,  1967 71238 

Sept  30, 1966 74,729 

Difference —4,491 

Oct  27,  1967 71409 

Oct  28,  1966 77,739 

Differenca +670 


31,352       21,546 


-49 


-2,033 

34,564 
36,850 


25,789 
22,545 


-2,286      +3,244 


41.104 
42,836 

-1,732 

47,969 
48.917 


27.761 
27,491 

+270 

21919 
31584 


-948      -1,665 


52.616 
53,043 

-427 

54/737 
55,210 


31,537 
32.350 

-813 

32,179 
34,180 


2.493 

90,035 

12.478 

+60 

-4,700 

-1,455 

2,641 
2,762 

100,792 
104.479 

12,256 
13, 175 

-121 

-3,687 

-919 

2,994 
3,055 

111829 
125,357 

12,773 
14,056 

-61 

-1528 

-1,283 

140,668 
146,602 

3,228 
3:352 

13,251 
14,373 

-124 

-5,934 

-1.122 

3,319 
3,543 

157,710 
163, 66S 

13,426 
14,227 

-224 

-5,955 

-801 

2,783 
3,420 

168,108 
170.549 

13,307 
13,261 

102,513 

-1155 

113,048 
117,654 

-4,606 

131,602 
139,413 

-7.811 

153,919 
160,975 

-7,056 

171,136 
177,892 

-6.756 

181,415 
183,810 
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3?307 


-473      -2,001        -337    -2,441         +46      -2,395 


Source:  Bureau  of  Mines  thrcugh  June,  API  Weekly  data  thereafter. 


NovxMBXS  16, 1067. 
Hon.  GiOROK  A.  Smathers. 
Chairman.  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, Old  Senate  Office  Building,  Wtuh- 
inffton,  D.C. 

DEAR  Geokgk:  A8  you  may  know,  dtirlng 
recent  weeks  the  question  haa  arisen  regard- 
ing the  possible  shortage  and  the  rising  cost 
this  winter  ot  Number  2  fuel  oil  on  the  East 
Coast. 

This  fuel  oil  Is  consumed  as  beating  fuel 
by  millions  of  consumers  on  the  East  Coast 
and  should  a  shortage  develop  this  winter.  It 
could  cause  severe  hardship  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  consumers  in  this  area.  Inasmuch  as 
a  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  between  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  some  distributors 
of  this  fuel  oil  on  the  one  band  and  a  num- 
ber of  major  dlstrlbutora  on  the  other  hand 
regarding  present  aiKl  future  supplies  of  this 
fuel,  I  believe  an  immediate  investigation 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee. 

Among  the  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered are  the  current  and  proepectlve  price 
situation,  the  adeqtiacy  of  stocks  and  tank- 
ers, the  relatlonBhJp  of  imports  to  the  do- 
mestic production,  current  and  prospective 
refinery  production  of  Number  2  fuel  oil,  the 
future  availability  of  this  fuel  from  domestic 
sources,  and  the  Interior  Department's  im- 
port control  program  for  tills  fuel.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Interested  parties  concerned — 
the  domestic  refineries,  distributors,  the  In- 
terior Department — could  be  counted  upon 
to  cooperate  In  such  hearings. 

In  view  of  the  urgency  of  this  matter  I 
would  appreciate  hearing  from  you  on  this 
at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Wltb  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits. 

nj5.  Sknatk, 

BtXXCT  COMMJTTXX  CM  SlIAIX  BUSDrXSS, 

Washington.  DjC^  November  21.  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
US.  Senate, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dkab  Jack:  This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  November  16.  concerning  the  situa- 
tion on  the  East  Coast  relating  to  Number  2 
fuel  oU. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling  of  urgency  In 
this  matter,  particularly  since  the  weather 
Is  getting  colder  and  the  heart  of  the  heating 
season  Is  rapidly  approaching. 

In  an  effort  to  be  of  assistance,  I  am  ask- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  advise  me, 
with  all  possible  promptness,  as  to  the  cur- 
rent and  future  status  of  Number  2  oil  sup- 
plies on  the  East  Coast  and  their  view  of  the 
Impact  of  these  trends  on  smaller  businesses. 

As  soon  as  the  Secretary's  report  reaches 
me,  I  wlU  be  In  touch  with  you  In  order  to 
determine  what  further  steps  appear  to  be 
desirable. 

Por  the  present,  with  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Oeobce  a.  Smathkss. 

Chaimvn. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

TOIL 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


BENEFICIARIES  OF  GENERIC  PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS ARE  NOT  SECOND- 
CLASS   CITIZENS 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  listened 
to  the  heated  debate,  on  November  22  on 
the  iimendment  offered  to  the  social 
security  bill  by  the  able  majority  whip, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  LMr.  Long], 
to  provide  for  the  purchase  of  welfare 
program  prescription  drugs  on  a  generic 
name  basis,  I  had  the  impression  I  was 
watching  the  remake  of  a  6-year-old 
movie. 

The  dialog  had  not  changed — only 
the  actors  were  different. 

It  has  been  more  than  6  years  now 
since  tiie  1961  drug  industry  investiga- 
tion by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monop- 
oly Subcommittee  showed  conclusively 
that  generic  drugs  are  as  safe  as  brand 
name  drugs. 

The  only  difference  then,  and  the  only 
difference  now,  is  the  price. 

I  had  assumed  the  generic-brand 
name  controversy  was  resolved  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  1961  antitrust  hearings 
and  the  1962  Drug  Act. 

However.  It  seems  that  we  need  to  re- 
hash the  evidence  produced  during  those 
1961  hearings  to  prove,  hopefully  once 
and  for  all,  that  generics  are  safe,  re- 
liable, and  considerably  less  expensive 
than  lorand  names. 

I  was  astounded  to  hear  one  Senator 
say  Senator  Long's  amendment  would 
mean  "second-class  drugs  for  first-class 
citizens," 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  In  the  Issue 
are  clear. 

Generic  name  drugs  are  used  at  all  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals; 
generic  name  drugs  are  purchased  by 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency;  the  45,000- 
member  American  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation recently  threw  its  support  be- 
hind the  use  of  generic  prescriptions  in 
Government-supported  programs. 

Most  telling,  though,  Is  the  fact  that 
those  opposing  the  use  of  generic  names 
have  not  produced  proof  that  brand- 
name  drugs  are  any  safer  or  more  re- 
liable than  generics. 

For  long  years  now,  the  law  in  some 
localities  and  the  practice  in  others  has 
Insured  that  people  on  welfare  be  fur- 
nished drugs  prescribed  by  generic  ter- 
minology. 

Also,  for  an  even  longer  period  of  time, 
generic  prescriptions  have  been  used  at 
all  U.S.  military  hospitals.  When  anyone 
goes  to  one  of  these  Institutions — 
whether  he  Is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  a  Member  of  Congress  or  a 
wounded  soldier — he  will  be  treated  with 
generic-name  drugs. 

However,  when  we  try  to  broaden  the 
practice  by  providing  for  purchase  of 
social  security  program  prescription 
drugs  on  a  generic-name  bsisls,  we  are 
accused  of  "using  second-class  drugs  on 
first-class  citizens." 

Either  generic  prescriptions  are  safe 
for  everyone,  rich  and  poor,  young  and 


old  aJike,  or  they  are  good  for  no  one. 
Evidence  has  proved  they  are  good  for 
everyone. 

I  had  hoped  It  would  not  be  necessary 
to  rrtiash  the  results  of  the  1961  anti- 
trust investigation.  But,  in  the  light  of 
some  of  the  arguments  presented  in  this 
chamber,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  present 
again  evidence  that  generics  are  reliable 
as  brand  names. 

In  1961,  the  antitrust  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  Mr.  O.  K.  Gretten- 
berger,  then  director  of  drugs  and  drug- 
stores for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Grettenberger,  basing  his  testi- 
mony on  11  years  experience  as  director 
of  drugs  in  Michigan,  said  at  that  time: 

In  the  many  samples  taken  for  analytical 
findings.  I  have  fotind  no  supposedly  small 
company  representing  their  labels  to  be  any- 
thing other  than  what  was  stated  thereon. 

He  continued: 

I  am  afraid  that  the  pharmaceutical  In- 
dtistry  has  overly  frightened  the  pharmacists 
by  Implying  that  everything  that  Is  not  a 
brand  name  is  of  a  poor  quality. 

Another  witness  at  the  hearings  was 
Dr.  Walter  Modell,  professor  of  pharma- 
cology and  therapeutics  at  Cornell  Med- 
ical University  in  New  York  City.  He 
testified  that  he  uses  nonproprietary  or 
generic  names  for  drugs  in  teaching. 

The  generic  name  is  a  concise  descrip- 
tion of  the  drug's  chemical  formula. 

Dr.  Modell  said : 

Only  when  a  name  conveys  meaning  does 
It  lend  itself  to  Instructive  communication 
...  as  a  general  rule,  only  by  using  them 
(generic  names)  can  one  communicate 
meaningfully  about  drugs  and  Instruct 
students  on  the  nature  of  the  drugs  and 
their  effects  on  the  human  body. 

He  c(»itinued: 

The  same  problon  In  nomenclature  thus 
also  relates  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  If  a 
physician  wants  to  know  at  all  times  what 
be  is  prescribing,  he  will,  perforce,  use  only 
nonproprietary  names. 

Dr.  ModeU  also  said  it  is  impossible, 
even  for  the  exiwrt,  to  know  sJl  the 
brand  names  which  have  been  created 
for  the  same  drug. 

It  is  possible  In  a  discussion  between  two 
specialists  In  the  same  field  for  neither  to 
know  that  each  Is  talking  about  the  same 
drug — 

He  said. 

Another  telling  point  from  the  1961 
antitrust  hearing  was  the  fact  that  both 
small  and  large  drug  houses,  those  using 
generic  names  and  those  using  brand 
names,  purchase,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, their  drugs  from  the  same  drug 
sources. 

Testimony  showed  that  more  than 
half  of  the  leading  drug  companies 
actually  produce,  at  most,  one  out  of 
three  of  the  products  they  sell. 

The  remainder  are  bought  for  the  most 
part  from  other  large  companies  which 
also  sen  the  same  product  by  its  generic 
name. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  we  have  the  same  drug  made 
by  one  company  atirt  sold  under  different 
names  for  different  prices. 

The  consimier  is  paying  for  a  name. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the  dif- 
ference a  name  can  make  In  the  drug  In- 
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dustry.  These  examples  were  given  dur- 
ing the  1961  hearings. 

A  common  sedative  like  reserplne,  for 
example,  is  sold  under  the  generic  name 
and  also  under  various  brand  names  like 
Serpasil  by  the  CIBA  Pharmaceutical 
Co. ;  Sandril  by  Ell  Lilly  b  Co.  and  Rau- 
Sed  by  Squibb. 

A  druggist  can  buy  reserplne  generi- 
cally  for  as  little  as  75  cents  a  thousand 
tablets.  But,  the  same  drug  under  the 
brand  name  Serpasil  costs  the  druggist 
$39.50  a  thousand. 

Triple  sulfate  tablets  are  sold  wholesale 
generically  for  as  little  as  a  penny  each. 
When  sold  imder  brand  names,  these 
same  tablets  cost  as  much  as  10  cents 
each. 

Why  has  this  two-price  system  con- 
tinued? 

One  reason  can  be  found  in  the  1961 
and  1967  argvunents  of  ofBcials  for 
large  pharmaceutical  companies.  TTiose 
spokesmen  cite  research  costs  and  qual- 
ity control  measures  for  the  price  differ- 
ential. 

They  also  claim  generic  producers  do 
not  subject  their  drugs  to  the  rigid  clini- 
cal tests  of  brand  names,  and  therefore 
are  not  as  reliable. 

Perhaps  these  brand  name  spokesmen 
had  a  wobbly  leg  to  stand  on  In  1961,  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  more  stringent 
1962  Drug  Act.  However,  since  1962.  the 
props  have  been  knocked  out  imder  the 
position  of  those  people.  Yet  they  persist 
with  the  same  argimients. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration, 
under  the  1962  Drug  Act,  is  empowered 
to  Inspect  all  drug  plants  and  also  is 
empowered  to  establish  control  over  the 
manufacturing  processes  in  them. 

This  amendment  was  added  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  1961  antitrust  hearings  and 
makes  even  less  persuasive  the  opposi- 
tion to  generics. 

The  act  also  requires  all  drug  plants 
to  be  registered  with  the  FDA  and  in- 
spected at  least  once  every  2  years. 

Finally,  on  imported  drugs,  the  FDA 
can  either  inspect  the  foreign  plants, 
make  batch  tests  on  imp>orts,  or  do  both. 

Is  there  perfection  in  the  manufacture 
of  drugs? 

No.  Human  beings  manufacture  drugs, 
and  there  are  mistakes  made  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  both  generic  and  brand 
name  products. 

However,  a  very  recent  analysis  of 
prescription  drugs  from  1962  to  1965 
shows  that  nearly  half  of  the  drugs  re- 
called from  pharmacies  as  substandard 
or  improperly  labeled  involved  products 
from  the  largest  and  best-known  com- 
panies. 

This  analysis  is  contained  In  the 
"Handbook  of  Prescription  Drugs,"  by 
Dr.  Richard  Burack  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School. 

Further  evidence  about  generic  drugs 
was  presented  in  an  editorial  published 
in  the  September  22  Washington  Post, 
which  dlsciisses  a  statement  circulated 
among  drug  industry  leaders.  The  state- 
ment asserts  that  the  price  differentials 
between  generic  and  brand  name  prod- 
ucts cannot  be  justified  by  costs  or  other 
considerations. 

The  statement  was  written  by  George 
S.  Squibb,  grandson  of  the  foimder  of 


E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  and  a  former  vice 
president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoro  an 
editorial  entitled  "Pricing  Drugs,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1967,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Defection  of  Squibb  Co.  Executive 
Marks  Break  in  Drug  Price  Hassle,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Muskegon,  Mich.,  Chronicle 
of  October  16, 1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  22,  1967) 
PuctNc  Dkucs 

The  protracted  debate  over  the  pricing  of 
brand-name  drugs  naay  be  taking  a  new  turn 
with  the  appearance  of  a  paper  by  George  S. 
Squibb  entitled  "Drug  Prices — The  Achillea 
Heel  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Industry."  Critics 
have  for  long  asserted  that  the  price  dif- 
ferentials between  brand-name  and  g^eneric 
drugs  cannot  be  justified  by  costs  or  other 
considerations.  But  when  the  same  ctiarges 
are  cogently  leveled  by  the  grandson  of  the 
founder  of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  names  In  the  In- 
dustry, they  take  on  new  force. 

The  wide  differentials  between  the  prices 
of  brand -name  and  generic  drugs  are  well 
Illustrated  by  reserplne,  a  drug  frequently 
prescribed  for  the  control  of  high  blood 
pressure.  Cksnsumers  on  the  average  pay  82 
I>er  cent  more  for  the  most  popular  brand 
name — "Serpasil" — than  they  do  for  the 
product  sold  under  the  generic  name  of 
reserplne.  (Such  differentials  persist,  not  be- 
cause drug  industry  executives  are  selfish, 
but  becaiise  of  the  high  cost  of  obtaining 
reliable  information  about  substitutes  for 
brand-name  products.  The  busy  prescribing 
physician  may  not  be  aware  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  generic  name  products  at  lower  prices, 
and  if  he  is  aware  of  them,  he  may  have 
doubts  about  the  piu-lty  or  the  uniformity 
of  their  potency.  So  rather  than  incur  the 
costs  of  a  search  for  reliable  information, 
he  prescribes  the  higher  priced,  brand-name 
product.) 

But  as  Mr.  Squibb  persuasively  demon- 
strates, the  price  differentials  between  brand- 
names  and  generics,  and  the  high  returns  on 
capital  that  consequently  accrue  to  the 
brand-name  manufacturers,  cannot  for  long 
endure.  (The  trend  is  toward  the  greater  par- 
ticipation of  public  and  quasi-public  Insti- 
tutions in  the  provision  of  medical  services 
and  the  consequent  reducton  In  the  cost  of 
obtaining  reliable  Information  about  sub- 
stitutes for  brand-name  drugs.  Hospital  pur- 
chasing agents  make  it  their  business  to  test 
generics  for  rellabUlty  and  purchase  them  In 
huge  quantities.  And  as  that  practice  con- 
tinues— smaller  purchasers,  such  as  group 
medical  practitioners,  will  adopt  similar  prac- 
tices.) 

The  other  threat  to  existence  of  the  price 
differentials  is  political.  Congress  is  Justi- 
fiably concerned  about  the  rising  costs  of 
Medicare  and  other  publicly  financed  health 
programs,  and  there  Is  a  move  afoot  to  con- 
fine all  Government  purchases  to  generic 
names.  Such  a  step.  In  our  view,  would  be  un- 
fortunate. It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Squibb  asserts, 
that  the  higher  prices  for  brand-name  drugs 
cannot  be  Justified  by  the  extra  costs  of  ad- 
vertising, distribution  and  scientific  research. 
But  confining  Government  purchases  to  ge- 
nerics alone  could  well  undermine  the  urge 
to  innovate,  on  which  progress  in  the  drug 
Industry  rests. 

An  alternative  to  a  system  of  bureaucratic 
controls  is  more  vigorous  price  competition. 
The  brand-name  manufacturers,  rather  than 
attempting  to  ignore  competition  from  the 
generics,  should  attempt  to  meet  it  with 
timely  price  reductions.  In  the  process  the 


price  differentials  will  not  entirely  disap- 
pear— and  they  should  not.  But  with  nar- 
rower differentials  and  profit  rates  that  pro- 
vide a  more  reasonable  compensation  for  su- 
perior quaUty  and  research  Initiative  the  drug 
industry  would  cease  to  be  a  target  for  po- 
litical attacks. 

[Prom    the    Miiskegon     (Mich.)     Chronicle 

Editorial,  Oct.  16,  19e71 

DBTEcnoN  or  Sqihsb  Co.  ExKnrnvx  KIabks 

Break  vn  Dnno  Pricb  Hasslx 

We  have  commented  several  times  In  the 
past  on  the  growing  accumulation  of  evidence 
that  prescription  drug^  are  consistently  over- 
priced by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry. 

The  Senate  Monopoly  subcommittee,  of 
which  Michigan  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  Is  a  mem- 
ber, has  held  a  number  of  productive  hear- 
ings aimed  at  answering  a  central  question: 
Why  should  the  public  pay  more  for  a 
brand-name  drug  when  the  identical  com- 
pound can  be  bought  more  cheaply  under  its 
basic  chemical,  or  generic,  name? 

The  question  of  why  Identical  drugs  should 
sell  for  sharply  divergent  prices  was  first 
raised  several  years  ago  by  the  Kefauver 
Committee,  which  reported  it  felt  the  level 
of  drug  prices  could  be  cut  sharply  If  physi- 
cians used  generic  names  in  writing  their 
prescriptions. 

The  drug  Industry  with  the  backing  of 
many  physicians  has  been  very  vocal  in  oppo- 
sition, contending  that  the  generally  higher- 
priced  brand  name  drugs  are  more  reliable, 
and  that  the  smaller  drug  firms  can't  match 
the  major  companies  In  terms  of  research, 
equipment  and  quality  control,  and  hen«> 
often  turn  out  an  inferior  product. 

Dr.  Richard  Burack,  of  the  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School,  a  specialist  in  Internal  medicine 
and  pharmacology,  says  that  these  conten- 
tions are  generally  without  merit,  adding 
that  "there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that 
brand  name  drugs  are  necessarily  more  re- 
liable than  generics  as  to  quality,  purity  and 
potency." 

In  his  recently  published  Handbook  of 
Prescription  Drugs  he  reported  that  nearly 
half  the  drugs  recalled  from  pharmacies  be- 
tween 1962  and  1965  as  substandard  or  im- 
properly labeled  involved  products  of  the 
largest  and  best-known  drug  companies.  His 
study  was  well  documented. 

As  an  example  of  the  price  divergencies  he 
noted,  widely  prescribed  Penicillin  O  is  sold 
to  druggists  by  one  major  company  at  a 
price  of  $6.62  per  100,  while  the  same  drug, 
meeting  the  identical  U.S.  g^ovemment  stand- 
ards of  purity  and  potency,  is  available  from 
one  much  smaller  firm  for  92  cents,  and 
from  IS  other  companies  for  less  than  $2. 

The  drug  Industry  has  not  been  successful 
In  refuting  the  Impressive  evidence  of  over- 
pricing, and  It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that 
some  of  the  charges  made  by  Senate  sub- 
committee witnesses  have  been  supported,  in 
effect,  by  an  executive  of  a  major  drug  com- 
pany. 

George  8.  Squibb,  former  vice  president 
for  the  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons  drug  firm,  re- 
cently distributed  among  industry  leaders 
a  30- page  statement  in  which  he  warned 
that  high  drug  prices  "cannot  be  justified 
satisfactorily." 

He  fiatly  rejected  the  indtistry's  pet  argu- 
ment that  research  expenses  are  the  cause  of 
high  prices  (as  we  noted  In  an  earlier  edi- 
torial, the  brand-name  firms  spend  many 
times  the  total  of  their  research  outlay  on 
product  advertising),  and  called  upon  drug 
makers  to  reduce  their  prices  and  profits 
voluntarily  or  face  the  prospect  of  govern- 
ment legislation. 

Mr.  Squlbb's  candor  In  repudiating  the 
industry's  stand,  and  in  labeling  Its  propa- 
ganda line  as  false.  Is  both  courageous 
and  commendable.  We  believe  there  Is 
a  very  real  prospect  of  consumer  protection 
legislation  in  this  field,  and  the  pharmaceu- 
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tlcal  industry  would  be  well-advUed  to  heed 
his  advice. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  generic-brand  name  contro- 
versy should  have  been  settled  6  years 
ago  when  we  In  the  Antitrust  Subcdm- 
mlttee  studied  the  issue  in  great  detaU. 

The  brand  name  argimients  did  not 
hold  any  water  then,  and  they  do  not 
hold  any  water  now. 

Generic  drugs  are  just  as  good  as  those 
with  brand  names — the  only  difference 
is  the  price.  That  is  why  I  have  urged, 
and  continue  to  urge,  my  constituents 
to  ask  their  physicians  to  prescribe 
generically  whenever  possible. 


TULSA  A  MODEL  CITY 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  Tulsa  is 
proud  and  happy  to  have  been  named  a 
model  city.  Typical  of  the  very  sincere, 
very  rational  enthusiasm  which  greeted 
the  announcement  are  the  editorial  com- 
ments of  the  Tulsa  Dally  World  and  the 
Tulsa  Tribune.  Both  of  these  fine  news- 
papers express  the  desire  of  the  commu- 
nity that  the  model  cities  grant  will  help 
make  Tulsa  a  better  home  for  her  citi- 
zens. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Tulsa  a  Model  City."  pubUshed 
in  the  Tulsa.  Okla.,  Daily  World  of  No- 
vember 18,  1967,  and  an  editorial  entitled 
"Two  Cheers,"  published  in  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  of  November  17,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Tulsa  DaUy  World, 

Nov.  18,  1967] 

Tttiaa  a  Modkl  Crrr 

Tulsa's  selection  as  one  of  the  63  American 
cities  to  receive  "Model  City"  planning 
grants  sets  up  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
renovate  and  revltallae  a  large  and  deteri- 
orating area  of  the  Northside. 

We  consider  Tulsa  fortunate  Indeed  to  be 
among  those  selected.  But  good  fortune 
carries  only  so  far. 

What  we  accomplish,  and  how  long  we  re- 
main qualified  for  Model  City  preferential 
aid.  Is  dependent  almost  entirely  upon  how 
competent  we  are  to  plan  and  develop  wisely. 
As  the  only  Oklahoma  municipality  to  qual- 
ify under  the  »300  milUon  program,  we  are 
imder  Intense  pressure  to  make  it  work. 

In  general,  the  application  of  the  Model 
City  concept  will  be  centered  in  an  area 
bounded  by  the  Osage  County  Line,  on  the 
West,  Tale  Avenue,  on  the  East,  Third  Street 
In  the  downtown  area,  on  the  South,  and 
Apache  Avenue  and  36th  Street  North,  on 
the  North. 

Tulsa's  problem  Is  to  evolve  a  plan,  out  of 
a  tl  19,000  grant  to  be  forthcoming,  that  will 
revitalize  the  area  in  a  pattern  having  no 
association  with  the  War  on  Poverty  or  other 
welfare  programs.  The  Model  City  program 
has  been  described  as  one  Intended  to  deal 
with  physical  Improvements — renovation, 
recreation  and  the  general  revltallzatlon  of 
entire  commercial  and  residential  areas. 

It  Is  our  thought  that  In  approaching  the 
task,  Tulsa's  planners  should  evolve  a  pro- 
gram best  designed  to  Improve  economic  and 
living  conditions  for  the  40.000  residents  liv- 
ing in  the  area.  This  would  mean  avoiding 
so-called  "frills"  that  provide  UtUe  In  the 
way  of  economic  uplift. 

As  one  City  Commissioner  has  commented, 
'we've  got  to  hit  the  nail  on  the  head."  The 
implication  that  the  program,  already  having 
been  described  aa  a  "boondoggle"  by  its  op- 
ponents, will  succeed  If  the  funds  provided 


for  It  are  utUlzed  In  {Httctlcal  and  meaning- 
ful fashion. 

U.S.  Sen.  MiKK  Monronxt,  who  performed 
yeoman  effort  for  Tulsa's  Model  City  Plan 
emphasizes  this  point: 

"Tultana  have  a  go  go  go  spirit  that  it 
making  their  community  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  m.ost  livable  in  the  nation.  Here 
is  a  program  designed  to  fit  Tulsa's  aims. 
The  opportunity  should  be  seized  upon." 

So  It  should. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Nov.  17,  1967] 

Two    CHXEhS 

We  offer  two  hearty  cheers  on  the  news 
that  Ttilsa  has  been  chosen  by  Uncle  Sam 
to  become  one  of  63  "model  cities." 

This  Is  good  news.  It  refiecte  great  credit 
on  the  scores  of  Tulsa  citizens  who  helped 
prepare  Tulsa's  application.  And  It  means 
that  Tulsa  now  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
tackle  comprehensively  the  problenu  on  the 
northside  of  this  city — and  to  do  so  before 
they  grow  to  the  dimensions  that  have 
choked  the  larger  cities  of  the  U.S. 

We  reserve  the  third  cheer,  for  a  couple  of 
reasons: 

First,  It  should  be  plainly  understood  that 
the  award  announced  yesterday  Is  simply  a 
"planning  grant."  The  bulldozers  are  not  go- 
ing to  move  in  tomorrow.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
making  a  model  city  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  bulldozers  as  of  building  the  quaUty  of 
life.  That  implies  the  whole  range  of  social, 
educational,  health  and  rehabilitational  ef- 
fort,  of  which  new  bricks  and  mortar  repre- 
sent only  a  part.  The  effort  will  come  progres- 
sively, as  Congress  finds  the  money. 

Second,  we  reserve  the  third  cheer  to  see 
how  this  effort  works  out.  The  model  cities 
program  h&B  vast  potential  not  only  for  good 
but  also  for  great  bureaucratic  confusion  and 
blighted  hope. 

If  this  program  Is  to  prove  Its  worth  In 
Tulsa,  the  coordinated  efforts  of  a  great 
many  people  from  all  parts  of  the  dty  will 
be  needed.  We  hope  that  effort  Is  forthcom- 
ing, because  It  Is  vital. 


OKLAHOMA  TRADES  COUNCIL 
SEEKS  TO  ENLIST  DISADVAN- 
TAGED YOUTH  IN  APPRENTICE 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  learned  that  the  Southwestern  Okla- 
homa Building  &  Construction  Trades 
Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  has  entered  into 
a  contract  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  to  actively  seek  out  minority  youth 
and  assist  them  toward  admission  to  ap- 
prentice programs  in  Oklahoma.  I  con- 
gratulate the  council  and  L.  P.  Williams, 
business  manager,  for  this  very  progres- 
sive and  greatly  needed  undertaking.  I 
am  pleased  that  J.  J.  Caldwell,  former 
secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  State  AFL- 
CIO,  and  Cecil  Williams,  State  director 
of  NAACP,  will  be  director  and  codirector 
of  the  project.  Their  dedication  and  in- 
sights will,  I  am  confident,  make  this  a 
successful  program. 

Believing  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  want  to  know  of  this  out- 
standing project,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  a  press 
release  dated  November  16,  1967,  outlin- 
ing the  details  of  the  contract,  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Press  release] 

Oklahoma  Crrr,  November  16.  1967. — 
Southwestern  Oklahoma  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Council  of  the  APl#-CIO  to- 
day signed  a  contract  with  the  Federal  De- 


partment of  Labor  (Bureau  of  Apprentice 
Training)  to  actively  seek  out  qualified  mi- 
nority youth  and  assist  them  towards  admit- 
tance to  apprentice  programs  in  Oklahcmia. 
This  contract  signing  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  advisory  council  of  the  Apprentice  In- 
formation for  Disadvantaged  Youth  (AID) 
climaxes  four  months  of  work  by  the  South- 
western Trades  CouncU  headed  by  L.  P.  Wil- 
liams. The  contract  will  be  for  one  year  and 
will  amount  to  more  than  $41,000.  The 
Southwestern  Trades  Council  represents  62 
trade  unions  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Oklahoma  covering  &6  counties. 

The  program  will  give  aid  to  those  young 
men  who  have  fulfilled  certain  basic  educa- 
tional requirements,  high  school  or  equiva- 
lent, who  have  been  unable  to  find  satisfac- 
tory employment  In  the  building  trades  In- 
dustry. The  youths  will  be  instructed  In  job 
dustry.  The  youths  will  be  Instructed  In 
job  application,  dress,  attitude  and  Indoc- 
trination In  f\indamentals  of  apprenticeship 
training  on  the  job. 

The  director  of  the  AID  project  is  Jess 
Caldwell,  former  secretary  of  Oklahoma  State 
AFL-CIO  with  CecU  WUliams,  state  director 
of  the  NAACP  serving  as  co-director. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission has  been  very  active  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  project,  giving  excellent  co-opera- 
tion in  all  phases  of  development.  They  have 
done  everything  possible  to  bring  about  the 
establishment  of  the  program  in  Oklahoma 
City. 

The  project  wUl  help  to  develop  appren- 
ticeship Job  openings  within  the  construc- 
tion industry  and  will  promote  the  employ- 
ment of  more  apprentices.  The  Council  will 
recniit  and  offer  support  to  minority  youths 
so  they  may  fill  the  apprenticeship  open- 
ings. 

Dvurlng  the  past  year  all  apprenticeship 
programs  have  been  revised  and  their  stand- 
ards brought  In  accord  with  the  new  non- 
discrimination laws  established  nationally. 
Qualified  minorities  who  have  applied  and 
have  been  accepted  Into  current  programs 
show  that  many  barriers  have  been  hurdled 
to  the  minority  individual.  However,  current 
figures  Indicate  that  not  enough  minority  In- 
dividuals are  seeking  entry  into  apprentice 
programs  and  they  are  not  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  opportunities.  This  proj- 
ect will  actively  search  for  qualified  appli- 
cants for  the  various  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  apprentice  programs. 

In  addition  to  seeking  out  the  individuals, 
the  program  will  aid  and  assist  thoee  se- 
lected Individuals  In  staying  in  the  appren- 
ticeship programs  once  they  are  selected. 

The  AID  Council  is  made  up  of  a  broad 
cross-section  of  community  leaders,  repre- 
senting minority  groups,  employers,  unions, 
schools  and  Joint  apprenticeslilp  committees 
and  government. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  siiggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEK.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


FRANCIS  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  death  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman  has  saddened 
the  world. 

The  passing  of  this  great  priest  of  God 
weighs  heavily  upon  us  and  leaves  us 
with  a  sense  of  real  loss. 

Cardinal  Spellman  fought  vigorously 
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for  the  many  causes  In  which  he  believed, 
and  believed  fervently. 

He  v^as  a  determined  man,  a  man  of 
the  highest  ideals,  but  perhaps  to  an  even 
greater  degree,  he  was  a  man  of  gen- 
erosity and  of  charity. 

He  was  a  great  shepherd  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York.  In  his  almost  30 
years  at  the  helm  of  this  archdiocese  he 
raised  It  out  of  its  debt-ridden  condition 
and  developed  it  Into  the  splendid  and 
flourishing  archdiocese  that  It  Is  today. 

Cardinal  Spellman  was  a  man  of  in- 
ternational standing  whose  advice  was 
carefully  regarded  and  whose  charac- 
ter and  ability  were  respected  by  polit- 
ical and  spiritual  leaders  the  world 
over. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  any  of  tis  to 
forget  his  many  Christmas  trips  to  visit 
our  fighting  men  in  Korea  and  more 
recently  in  Vietnam.  It  was  character- 
istic of  the  Cardinal  to  Ignore  his  own 
comfort  and  health  and  personal  safety 
In  order  to  be  of  service  to  others.  The 
men  he  visited  in  these  war-torn  coun- 
tries wUl  surely  never  forget  him. 

He  was  a  great  Christian  and  a  great 
American. 

His  memory  will  remain  a  source  of 
inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

Edwin  Markham's  description  of  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  seems  par- 
ticularly appropriate  here. 

And  when  be  fell  In  whirlwind,   he   went 

down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  g^reen  with  boughs, 
Ooes   down   with   a   great   shout   upon   the 

bUl£, 
And  leaves  a  loneeome  place  against  the  sky. 


DEVALUATION  OP  POUND  NO  BASIS 
FOR  U.S.  TAX  HIKE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  some  tendency  by  both  the  ad- 
ministration and  some  newspaper  com- 
mentators to  overreact  to  the  British  de- 
valuation. This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
British  devaluation  should  not  have  been 
a  warning  to  us  and  have  been  the  basis 
for  deepening  our  concern  about  the 
soimdness  of  the  dollar. 

But  it  was  never  a  sound  basis  for  de- 
flating the  American  economy  or  even 
passing  the  President's  tax  increase. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal,  in  a  balamced 
and  thoughtful  editorial,  recently  put 
the  devaluation  problem  and  the  tax  in- 
crease proposal  in  about  the  right  per- 
spective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

No  Bush  on  Tax  Boost 

Congreeslonal  Jitters  caused  by  British  de- 
valuation and  the  gold  rush  abroad  gave 
President  Johnson  a  chance  to  revive  his  10% 
surtax  proposal — but  only  briefly.  The  house 
ways  and  means  committee,  after  two  days 
of  hearings,  burled  the  bill  for  this  session. 

For  the  good  of  the  free  world  as  well  as 
the  nation,  warned  administration  spokes- 
men, a  display  of  fiscal  dlsclpUne  was  needed 
to  defend  the  dollar  against  the  weakening 
effect  of  Inflation.  They  offered  a  compromise 
plan  linking  a  tax  Increase  with  sweeping 
spending  cuts — something  tax  holdouts  In 
congreas  have  demanded. 

However,  there  waa  a  tendency  to  over- 
dramatize  the  crlsla  and  ovenell  the  cor*. 


Doubtless  the  dollar,  linchpin  of  world 
trade.  Is  under  new  strain.  Because  we  have 
spent  and  lent  more  money  abroad  than  we 
have  earned,  we  have  a  chronic  balance  of 
payments  deficit  that  nibbles  at  confidence 
In  the  dollar.  The  Vietnam  war  has  resulted 
In  an  especially  heavy  outflow  of  dollars. 
Now  a  new  surge  of  domestic  Inflation 
threatens  to  make  our  exports  less  competi- 
tive; this  oould  worsen  the  deficit  and  fur- 
ther harm  trust.  However.  It  Is  vital  to  keep 
one  point  clear.  The  Yankee  dollar,  unlike 
the  battered  British  pound,  Is  backed  by  a 
fundamentally  robust  economy.  We  need  to 
narrow  oiir  payments  deficit,  but  to  Imply 
that  we  are  close  to  stumbling  over  the  de- 
valuation cliff  is  nonsense. 

As  for  the  surtax.  It  Is  true  that  Inflation 
must  be  controlled  and  that  many  econ- 
omists think  higher  taxes  and  lower  spend- 
ing can  maintain  economic  growth  without 
excessive  price  Increases.  Tet,  while  the  eco- 
nomic data  seem  to  be  favoring  the  presi- 
dent, there  Is  a  re^>ectable  body  of  opinion 
that  fears  a  tax  boost  would  either  (1) 
stagnate  the  economy  or  (3)  Intensify  in- 
flation by  driving  up  costs  and,  eventually, 
prices. 

Thus,  there  was  good  reason  to  hold  hear- 
ings In  the  house  on  the  compromise  tax 
plan  and  consider  expert  testimony.  How- 
ever, the  international  monetary  crisis  Is  not 
so  acute  and  the  domestic  economic  evi- 
dence is  not  so  clear  that  swift  actic«i  Is 
imperaUve.  There  is  stUl  time  to  ponder. 


SENATOR  MONDALE  CONGRATU- 
LATES THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE  ON 
ITS  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  1967, 
marks  the  100th  anniversary  of  our  Na- 
tion's oldest  farm  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Grange.  I  desire  to  express  my  per- 
sonal good  wi^es  and  congratulations  to 
all  members  of  the  Grange,  in  Minnesota 
and  throughout  the  Nation,  on  this 
happy  centennial  occasion. 

Organized  during  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  trying  periods  of  American  his- 
tory, the  Grange  has  distingxiished  it- 
self over  the  years  by  encouraging  self- 
reliance  and  self -discipline.  Ever  since  its 
founding  a  century  ago,  the  Grange  has 
proposed  and  supported  policies  which 
have  contributed  a  large  measure  of  the 
progress  we  enjoy  today  In  agricultural 
productivity  and  technology  as  well  as  In 
the  quality  of  life  in  rural  America. 

Two  factors,  to  my  Judgment,  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  continued  pt^ularity  of 
the  organization  and  for  its  widespread 
Influence.  The  first  of  these  is  the  com- 
position of  the  organization  itself — ^pre- 
dominantly family  farm  operators  who 
have  made  and  are  making  a  strong,  de- 
termined fight  for  the  movement  and  the 
maintenance  of  family-sized  farming  en- 
terprises. The  second  is  the  organization's 
emphasis  on  self-reliance. 

The  challenges  facing  our  rural  com- 
munities are  as  great  today  as  they  have 
been  during  the  past  100  years.  Rural 
America  is  undergoing  a  dramatic  trans- 
formation. Its  population,  traditionally 
thought  of  as  largely  farm  people,  is  now 
nearly  four-fifths  nonfarm.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  by  1980  only  one  rural  resi- 
dent in  seven  or  eight  may  live  «n  a 
farm. 

Unless  we  can  expand  jobs  along  with 
other  opportunities  for  good  living  in 
rural  areas,  the  heavy  exodus  from  the 
countryside  in  recent  years  will  continue 
unabated.  It  is  imperative  that  our  Na- 
tion undertake  the  kind  of  planning  that 


will  provide  opportunities  for  our  citizens 
to  become  productive  in  whatever  en- 
vironment they  may  find  themselves. 

Now  as  to  years  past  the  Grange  con- 
ttoues  to  strive  for  agricultural  and  rural 
programs  which  will  make  it  possible  for 
rural  residents  and  farmers  to  share 
more  fully  and  equitably  in  our  overall 
national  prosperity.  The  dedication  of  the 
Grange  to  the  difficult  task  of  building  a 
better  rural  America  during  the  last  lOO 
years  offers  considerable  assurance,  I  be- 
lieve, that  we  may  count  in  the  future 
on  the  availability  of  the  leadership 
which  Is  required  to  deal  effectively  with 
deep-rooted  problems. 


CHURCH  STUDY  FINDS  STRIKES 
ESSENTIAL  TO  BARGAINING, 
JUSTICE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  a  panel  of  dlsttogulshed  edu- 
cators, clergymen,  and  mediators  named 
by  the  National  Coimcil  of  Churches  re- 
cently issued  a  report  on  a  2-year  study 
of  labor-management  relations.  This  re- 
port reaffirms  the  right  of  workers  to 
strike  and  questions  both  the  justice  and 
effectiveness  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  I  am  extremely  cognizant 
of  the  dangers  of  curtalltog  the  right  to 
strike  and  of  compulsory  arbitration.  In 
fact,  just  this  year  we  had  a  case  in 
potot  tovolvtog  the  railway  labor  dispute. 
I  opposed  at  that  time,  and  still  oppose, 
compulsory  arbitration.  The  findings  of 
this  panel  further  substantiate  and  but- 
tress my  own  conclusions. 

Since  there  is  widespread  toterest  in 
these  issues  to  both  public  and  private 
debate,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
excerpts  of  the  panel's  report  which  were 
published  to  the  AFL-CIO  News  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Recobj). 
as  follows: 
DicNiTT  AND  EanrrT:   Chttsch  Stuot  Finds 

Stbikks  Essxmtiai.  To  Barcainino,  Justice 
(Excerpted  from  "The  Right  to  Strike  and 
the  General  Welfare,"  a  study  document 
prepared  by  a  special  committee  appointed 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Church  and  Eco- 
nomic Life,  Division  of  Christian  Life  and 
Mission,  National  Council  of  Churches.  The 
Study  is  not  an  official  statement  of  at- 
titudes or  policies  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches) 

Unless  and  until  effective  substitute  meas- 
ures for  achieving  justice  and  freedom  are 
provided,  the  right  to  strike  must  be  recog- 
nized as  essential.  Without  the  right  to  strike 
(or  its  effective  equivalent),  the  worker  Is 
not  equal  in  bargaining  power,  and  collective 
bargaining  becomes  a  sham  where  all  the 
power  is  on  the  employer's  side  of  the  table. 

Those  who  would  curtail  or  eliminate  the 
right  to  strike  must  first  supply  an  adequate 
and  effective  substitute,  an  alternative  which 
makes  the  parties  essentially  equal  In  bar- 
gaining power  and  which  preserves  and  pro- 
tects the  freedom  of  the  bargaining  process. 

The  individual  who  is  a  slave  has  little  or 
no  influence  over  the  conditions  of  his  em- 
ployment. He  is  deprived  of  the  freedom  to 
leave  a  Job  and  seek  other  employment  no 
matter  how  intolerable  the  conditions.  One 
of  the  first  rights  a  free  society  guarantees 
to  its  citizens  is  that  of  quitting  a  Job  and 
seeking  other  employment. 

For  certain  individuals  working  within  th« 
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lanre  organizations  of  an  industrialized  so- 
Hftv  thS  simple  freedom  to  quit  is  sufficient. 
Hlahly  trained  persons  such  as  engineers, 
ttchi^clans,  managers,  tool-and-dle  makers 
may  be  endowed  by  their  skills  with  effecUve 
baigalnlng   power   over   against   their   em- 

'''^r^most  workers,  however,  the  simple 
freedom  to  quit  does  not  ordinarily  provide 
effective  bargaining  power  vls-fc-vis  the  em- 
niover  The  economic  power  in  the  hands  or 
management  is  formidable:  the  power  to  pay 
wages  and  the  power  to  cease  paying  wages 
by  laying  off  or  firing. 

Only  If  workers  have  economic  power  or 
somewhat  the  same  order  of  magnitude — 
namely  the  power  collectively  to  withhold 
their  labor  from  their  employer  and  thus  to 
bring  his  operation  to  a  standstill— can  man- 
agement be  compelled  to  listen  seriously  to 
its  employe*  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Looked  at  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
the  right  to  strike  is  simply  the  right  of  any 
person  entering  into  a  contract  to  decline  to 
Jeil  imtil  he  has  an  agreeable  contract  with 
the  buyer  as  to  the  terms  under  which  he  will 
sell  In  a  contract  negotiation,  the  workers 
are  acting  collectively  to  seek  a  satisfactory 
agreement  with  management  defining  the 
terms  under  which  they  will  sell  their  time 
and  labor.  Until  a  mutually  satisfactory  con- 
tract has  been  agreed  upon  the  workers  are 
under  no  obligation  to  contribute  their  labor, 
and  have  the  right  to  uphold  It. 

It  should  further  be  noted  that  the  right  to 
strike  has  historically  been  one  of  the  first 
casualties  wherever  totalitarian  political  re- 
gimes have  come  to  power. 

In  sum,  the  right  of  collective  bargaining, 
with  Its  ulUmate  weapon  of  the  strike,  has 
proved  to  be  a  significant  means  of  achieving 
social  Justice  for  workers.  By  placing  in  the 
hands  of  workers  sufficient  power  to  counter- 
balance the  power  of  management,  collective 
bargaining  has  made  possible  three  basic 
achievements : 

A  measvire  of  equity  for  workers  in  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  production: 

Enhancement  of  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  workers  through  protection  against  arbi- 
trary procedures  and  exploitation  on  the 
part  of  management; 

The  expansion  of  democracy  lato  the  eco- 
nomic order  through  giving  workers  a  voice 
in  some  of  the  policies  end  decisions  of  the 
company,  particularly  those  which  most  di- 
rectly affect  their  lives. 

Strikes  can  be  the  medium  through  which 
Blgnlflcant  social  advances  are  Introduced 
into  society.  For  example,  a  forty-day  strike 
in  the  steel  Industry  in  1949  resulted  in  an 
agreement  which  included  a  noncontrtbu- 
tory  pension  plan  for  workers.  Since  that 
time  such  pension  plans  have  been  widely 
adopted  throughout  the  economy  and  have 
proved  to  be  of  great  value  for  the  nation. 
They  have  provided  Increased  security  and 
dignity  to  countless  older  citizens,  and  have 
strengthened  the  entire  economy  by  contrib- 
uting to  stable  purchasing  power. 

A  common  public  reaction  is  to  lay  the 
blame  for  every  strike  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
union,  since  it  Is  the  union  that  actually 
takes  the  decisive  action  calling  a  strike  into 
being.  But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
for  every  union  decision  to  Etrlke  there  has 
been  a  prior  management  decision  to  say 
"No"  to  union  demands.  All  too  frequently 
the  management  decision  IK  not  reviewed  as 
critically  by  the  public  as  Is  the  union  deci- 
sion to  strike  In  assessing  the  blame  for  any 
particular  work  stoppage. 


more,  twice  mayor  of  Baltimore  and  twice 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

A  confidant  of  Presidents,  a  dynamic 
and  vigorous  leader,  fiercely  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  todlvldual  freedom  and  the 
disadvantaged,  Ted  McKeldto's  record  as 
a  Maryland  public  servant  extends  over 
nearly  three  decades.  He  four  times 
achieved  the  nearly  tocredlble  feat  of 
election  to  Maryland's  top  offices  as  a 
Republican  to  a  State  which  is  3  to  1 
Democratic. 

I  have  considered  it  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  to  work  with  Mayor  McKeldto  for 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  Baltimore  Sun 
of  Sunday,  November  24,  published  an 
article  about  the  mayor,  entitled  "He 
Stogs  at  Breakfast,"  which  describes  some 
facets  of  the  man  and  his  career.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  to 
the  Record. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
vfAs  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Hz   Sings    at    Breakfast — Ootooino    Mator 
McKeldin:  An  Enigma  in  a  Hombttro 


MAYOR  THEODORE  McKELDIN:  A 
GREAT  MARYLANDER,  A  GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  ends  the  career  of  one  of  Mary- 
land's and  America's  truly  great  public 
servants.  Theodore  McKeldto,  of  Balti- 


(By  James  D.  DUte) 
"Three    thousand    East    Baltimore    street. 
Brother  Pulley,"  said  the  most  popular  Re- 
publican vote  getter  the  State  of  Maryland 
has  ever  produced.  ■'Baltimore  and  Potomah, 
Baltimore  and  PoTOmah,"  he  said,  savoring 
the   pronunciation.   Then   the   onetime   boy 
orator   from   South   Baltimore   who   rose   to 
become  Mayor  in  the  Forties,  Governor  for 
two  terms  in  the  Fifties  and  Mayor  again  in 
the  Sixties,  dug  down  in  his  brief  case  and 
pulled   out  the   days   schedule.   And   as   he 
rode   through  the  early-morning  streets  of 
the  city  on  one  of  his  last  trips  as  Mayor, 
Theodore  Roosevelt  McKeldin  began  to  read. 
••Ten    o'clock,    the    Board    of    Estimates. 
Twelve  noon,  present  an  honorary  citizen's 
certificate.  ...  I'm  busier  now  than  I  ever 
was    Ask  Pulley.  On  Saturday  I  addressed  a 
convention  of  the  blind.  It's  a  difficult  group 
to  talk  to,  the  blind.  What  do  you  say  to  the 
blind?"  The  Mayor  leaned  back  in  the  seat 
and   wondered   aloud   what  you  say  to  the 
blind. 

"  "I  was  unhappy  when  I  saw  a  man  who 
had  no  shoes  until  1  saw  a  man  who  had  no 
feet";  he  Intoned,  eyes  raised.  Abruptly  they  , 
fell.  "Would  I  see  a  man  who  had  no  feet? 
And  would  it  make  me  happy?  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  depress  me.  That's  the  trouble  with 
those  cliches— they  sound  all  right  at  fl"*" 
"He  gave  a  great  speech  yesterday.  The 
Five  Nations.  He  was  in  real  good  shape.  Ever 
since  he  got  back  from  Vietnam  he's  been 
goln'  "  said  James  Pulley,  the  Mayor's  chauf- 
f eur  '  after  he  drove  up  in  the  CadUlac  lim- 
ousine and  parked  in  front  of  the  Mayor's 
house  at  7:30  A.M.  "His  honor's  not  up  yet. 
I  can  tell,"  Pulley  announced  expertly  as  he 
made  a  survey  of  the  front  of  the  hoiise. 

McKeldin  is  the  third  mayor  Pulley  has 
worked  for  in  his  sixteen  years  as  a  city 
chauffeur.  "Don't  put  my  ruxme  in,"  he  said, 
"I  like  to  stay  in  the  background  of  politics. 
It  used  to  be  fun— I  didn't  think  a  job  could 
be  so  easy — runo  it's  toork." 

Except  on  mornings  like  this  when  the 
Mayor  had  an  early  appointment.  Pulley 
leaves  the  Mayor's  house  at  103  Goodale  road 
in  Homeland  between  8  and  8.30  to  arrive  at 
City  Hall  at  9.  Occasionally  the  Mayor  en- 
livens the  trip  with  a  speech.  "Yeah,  some- 
times I  hear  'em  before  onybody  eUe  does, 
said  Pulley  in  a  manner  that  left  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  considered  it  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  job. 

"The  five  nations,"  the  Mayor  was  saying. 
"I  gave  that  speech  at  Forest  Park  High 
School.  The  Ave  nations — uh,"  he  said,  warm- 
ing up  his  vocal  chords  In  earnest  and  be- 
ginning to  round  off  the  final  consonants 
with  that  Lawrence  Welk  flourish. 


"Collaboration.  The  ability  to  work  to- 
gether. Your  friends  wlU  be  my  friends.  De- 
termination. It's  no  use  to  make  friends  If 
you  can't  see  it  through."  He  told  his  Robert 
the  Bruce  story:  "SU  times  he  tried  and 
failed  and  the  seventh  time  he  succeeded. 
Resignation,"  he  continued.  "You  cant  seU 
'em  all.  Resignation— uh.  Imagination.  The 
one  that  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats. 
Painters.  I  line  up  about  flve  of  'em.  An 
average  man,  he  sees  a  can  of  paint  and  a 
brush,  that's  all  he  sees.  Imagination.  And 
coronation.  You've  finally  made  it. 

"I've  given  that  speech  so  many  times  I 
don't  know  it  any  more.  I  used  to  do  a  lot 
of  high  schools.  I  caught  'em  young  when 
they  didn't  know  any  better— then  they'd 
vote  for  me  later  on." 

The  car  pulled  up  and  the  Mayor  got 
out  m  front  of  a  funeral  home.  The  son  of 
a  city  employee,  a  Marine  kUled  in  action  in 
Vietnam,  was  to  be  burled  that  morning.  The 
Mayor  went  in,  knelt  by  the  side  of  the 
casket  and  came  back  out  to  stand  on  the 

corner.  .  . 

The  Mayor  went  back  in  for  the  service  ana 
when  he  returned  he  was  visibly  subdued. 
"Twenty  years  of  age,"  he  said.  "Gunshot 
wound.  That's  a  senseless  war  we're  in.  I  hope 
the  President  finds  some  way  to  get  out  of 
that  mess.  Brother  Pulley,  let's  go  over  to  my 
house." 

Pulley  drove  to  the  old  Friends  Meeting 
House  on  Fayette  street  which  Is  being  re- 
stored vmder  McKeldln's  auspices.  The  Mayor 
Jumped  out  and  accosted  several  Negro  work- 
ers who  were  mixing  plaster  In  front  of  the 
building.  "Good  morning.  Mayor,"  they  said. 
"Work  fast,  my  brothers,  work  hard,"  cried 
the  Mayor.  "Finish  this  Job  before  I  get  out 
of  office."  (The  Mayor  addresses  Negroes  and 
Jews  almost  invariably  as  "my  brother.") 
After  a  fast  look  Inside  at  the  half -completed 
restoration  of  what  he  said  was  the  oldest 
church  building  In  the  city,  he  confronted 
them  again.  "You  know  in  Europe  the  work- 
ers who  built  the  cathedrals  had  to  go  to  mas* 
and  confession  to  prove  they  were  holy."  The 
plaster  mixing  stopped  momentarily.  "I  know 
you're  holy."  Backslap,  rlbjab,  smiles,  renewed 
mixing.  "Okay,  Mayor." 

Back  downtown,  the  Mayor  headed  for  tne 
hotel  diagonally  across  the  street  from  City 
Hall  for  some  breakfast.  He  ordered,  brushed 
off  a  favor  seeker  with  "Speak  to  one  of  my 
secretaries."  and  as  he  sat  down  at  the  table 
to  await  his  plate  of  eggs  and  toast,  sang  a 
chorus  of  "All  Through  the  Night." 

"Who's  that  singing?"  demanded  a  waitress, 
peering  over  the,counter.  "Oh,"  she  said. 

"For  a  long  tim^  I  figured  Teddy  McKeldin 
for  nothing  but  a  clown — weU,  confound  it, 
he  is  "  said  Gerald  W.  Johnson,  a  former  Sun- 
papers  editorial  writer,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  New  Republic  and  a  onetime  McKeldin 
speech  writer.  "But  underneath  he's  sincere 
in  trying  to  establish  better  race  relations 
in  Baltimore.  He's  been  at  it  for  30  years 
and  the  results  showed  up  this  summer.  So 
his  great  achievement  is  purely  negative. 
ThU  was  a  target  city.  Well,  they  didn't 
realize  what  a  fire  extinguisher  McKeldin  is. 
"There's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  his 
influence  on  the  State  has  been  extremely 
salutary.  McKeldin  has  a  good  record  as 
governor.  But  he's  been  handicapped,  or 
helped,  as  governor  and  as  mayor,  by  a  legis- 
lative body  of  the  opposition  party.  So  what- 
ever he  gets  through,  he  gets  double  credit 
for.  ^ 

"He's  a  practical  idealUt.  PhilosophU»lly,  ^ 
he's  an  eclectic.  If  he  sees  on  idea,  he  uses 
it,   he   doesn't    care   where   it   comes   from. 
That's  what  made  him  exasperating  to  old- 
style  conservative  politicians. 

"Of  course  there's  been  great  ixittemes* 
in  the  Republican  party  X>ecause  McKeldin 
has  never  tried  to  build  it  up.  The  only  thing 
he  could  do  is  win  an  election  occasionally. 
He  couldn't  build  up  the  party  if  they  didn't 
get  in  bock  of  him  and  they  never  have,  if 
a  man  proves  he  can  urin,  Maryland  Repub- 
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licana  drop  him  instantly.  But  since  I've 
been  in  Maryland — 40  years — they  have  never 
had  a  figure  of  his  size." 

He  first  came  to  the  attention  of  Mary- 
land RepubUcana  exactly  40  years  ago  the 
Mayor  said  after  the  Board  of  Estimates 
meeting  as  he  sat  In  his  City  Hall  office 
with  Its  leather  settees,  huge  mirrors  and 
ornate  chandeliers.  (Its  florlntine  Nineteenth 
Century  style  was  described  by  a  City  Hall 
reporter  as  "Victorian  brotheL") 

McKeldin  had  decided  he  wanted  to  cam- 
paign for  William  P.  Broenlng.  a  Republican 
candidate  for  mayor  in  1927.  "I  went  down 
to  see  them  at  City  Hall.  I  told  them  I 
wanted  to  make  some  speeches,  you  know, 
speak  in  halls.  They  said,  'You  have  to  have 
a  reputation  to  speak  In  halls.  You  can  have 
the  back  of  a  truck.' 

"Well.  I  went  out  and  got  on  the  truck. 
It  was  painted  red,  white  and  blue.  They 
said  'Who  are  you?'  I  said  I  wanted  to  speak 
for  Broenlng.  Bell  and  Tome.  The  man 
pointed  across  the  street.  There  was  a  gar- 
bage truck  over  there.  He  said,  'You  can  go 
on  that.'  You  see,  you  had  to  be  known  In 
those  days. 

"Anyway  I  stayed  on  the  truck  and  we 
went  down  to  Fayette  street.  A  guy  came 
up  with  a  trumpet  and  blew  it.  About  eight 
or  nine  people  gathered  around,  and  I 
started  my  speech.  I  did  all  right." 

Broenlng  was  elected  and  made  McKeldin 
his  executive  secretary.  "I  learned  more  from 
that  man  than  from  any  other  man  on 
earth,"  said  the  Mayor. 

The  Broenlng  experience,  in  fact,  may  have 
given  McKeldin  his  prime  political  ap|>eal, 
one  that  has  enabled  him  to  win  as  a  Re- 
publican in  a  heavily  Democratic  state  and 
In  a  city  where  registered  Democrats  out- 
number Republicans  five  to  one:  don't  run 
against  a  young  "fresh"  Democrat.  If  you're 
unexpectedly  faced  with  one,  make  sure 
there's  a  fight  in  the  Democratic  ranks. 
There  usually  is  anyway,  a  situation  Mc- 
Keldin has  used  to  his  advantage  almost 
since  he  first  started  running  In  1939. 

"He  has  minority  appeal.  He  puts  together 
a  weird  combination  of  poor  Negroes  and 
wealthy  whites.  His  strength  among  voters 
is  the  fact  that  he's  always  been  able  to 
stand  at  a  liberal  Republican  against  ma- 
chine politicians,"  said  Robert  Loevy,  who 
covered  City  Hall  at  a  reporter  and  is  now 
assistant  professor  of  political  science  at 
Gaucher  College.  Dr.  Loevy,  who  predicted 
McKeldin's  win  in  1963,  examined  in  his 
doctoral  dissertation  the  effects  of  Demo- 
cratic factionalism  on  several  McKeldin 
campaigns. 

He  writes:  "In  1927,  William  F.  Broening 
elected  himself  the  first  GOP  mayor  of  Balti- 
more since  1895  by  uniting  the  descendants 
Of  'Sonny'  Mahon  against  Kellyite  candidate 
Willie  Curran.  (Mahon  and  Frank  Kelly  were 
rival  Democratic  bosses  in  the  Twenties.)  In 
1943,  McKeldin  reenacted  Broening' s  victory 
'by  getting  Jack  Pollack  (the  near-legendary 
Democratic  boss  of  Baltimore's  Fourth  dis- 
trict) on  hit  side  in  a  showdown  battle  with 
incumbent  Mayor  Howard  Jackson." 

McKeldin  won  by  20,000  votes,  the  biggest 
majority  ever  given  a  Republican  in  Balti- 
more. He  won  again  seven  years  later  in  the 
race  for  governor  running  against  William 
Preston  Lane  and  the  sales  tax.  He  received 
94,000  votes,  the  biggest  majority  ever  given 
a  gubernatorial  candidate  of  either  party  up 
to  then.  "I  was  not  elected,  Mr.  Lane  was  de- 
feated and  Bilr.  Lane  was  not  defeated,  the 
sales  tax  was  defeated,"  said  the  Mayor. 
(Once  in  office,  McKeldin  not  only  didnt  re- 
peal the  sales  tax,  as  he'd  said  he  would  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  but  Increased  it  to  8  per 
cent.  "I  made  a  mistake,  originally,"  he  said 
later.) 

In  1964.  running  against  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Dr.  H. 
C.  Byrd,  McKeldin  was  reelected.  The  iasue 
was  scbo(d  Integration;  McKeldin  was  In  fa- 


vor of  a  moderate  but  progressive  Integration 
program.  He  won  by  60,000  votes. 

Altogether,  McKeldin  has  run  eight  times 
and  won  four.  He's  only  missed  two  races, 
that  for  mayor  In  1947  and  the  one  for  Gov- 
ernor in  19S2.  He  explained,  "I  was  defeated 
for  governor  in  1946  and  I  was  in  no  mood 
to  run  for  mayor  In  1947."  Of  1962,  the  Mayor 
said  simply,  "It  was  not  my  turn." 

The  following  year,  however,  it  was.  Yet 
his  last  race  which,  he  says,  was  also  his 
toughest  (he  won  by  Just  4,600  votes)  seems 
to  contradict  the  theory.  McKeldin's  op- 
ponent four  years  ago  was  Philip  Goodman, 
a  young  non-lnciunbent  and  for  once  the 
Democrats  presented  a  solidly  united  front. 

But  McKeldin's  practiced  eye  spotted 
cracks  In  the  facade.  "Some  of  the  people 
who  were  for  Phil  in  the  faction,  I  could  sense 
weren't  enthusiastically  for  Phil.  So  I  got 
some  ass\irances  that  I  would  get  support 
from  them.  Quietly.  And  I  got  that  support. 
I  don't  want  to  identify  them." 

Despite  his  talent  for  winning,  the  Mayor's 
relationship  with  the  State  Republican  party, 
especially  the  conservative  wing,  has  re- 
mained almost  as  chilly  as  the  reception  he 
got  in  1927  when  he  went  to  City  Hall  to  offer 
his  services  as  a  speech  maker.  In  1964,  he  left 
the  Republicans  altogether  in  a  dispute  with 
the  Goldwater  segment  and  endorsed  John- 
son. 

Why,  then,  is  he  a  Republican?  The  Mayor's 
voice  rose  sonorously.  "I'm  a  Republican 
because  my  grandfather  was,  who  came  from 
Scotland  and  saw  people  enslaved  because 
they  had  faces  that  were  not  his  color.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Union  Army,  was  kUled  at  the 
battle  of  the  Monocacy  In  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  fighting  under  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace of  Ben  Hur  fame  out  of  Indiana,  and  is 
burled  at  Antietam.  That  made  my  father  a 
Republican  and  I'm  his  son  and  it  made  me 
a  Republican. 

"I  remember  making  that  statement  In  a 
forum  in  a  big  synagogue  In  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  they  laughed.  They  said  is  that  a  good 
enough  reason  to  be  a  Republican  because 
your  grandfather  and  your  father  were?  I 
said  if  I  were  not  so  closely  identified  with 
Jewish  caiises  I  wouldn't  give  you  this  an- 
swer because  it  might  be  misunderstood.  But 
I  said  it  is  as  good  as  the  answer  your  fathers 
gave  when  they  were  slaves  in  Babylon  and 
the  book  says  they  stood  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  and  cried  out  'If  I  shall  forget  the 
old  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  lose  her 
cunning.'  And  if  I  should  forget  the  sacrifices 
my  fathers  made  for  me,  may  mine  also  lose 
her  cunning." 

To  what  effect  has  McKeldin  used  his 
office?  Some  observers  feel  the  high  point 
of  his  career  was  his  first  term  as  governor 
when  he  overhauled  antiquated  budgetary 
procedures  and  continued  Governor  Lane's 
program  of  road  and  facilities  construction. 
And  in  1952,  he  became  a  national  figure 
when  be  nominated  Elsenhower  at  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  He  fulfilled 
speaking  engagements  all  ever  the  country, 
many  of  them  to  sell  bonds  for  Israel.  (He 
still  travels  to  foreign  countries  regularly; 
his  last  trip  abroad  was  to  Vietnam  in  Sep- 
tember as  one  of  the  election  Judges.) 

Yet  a  number  of  people  feel  that  this  term 
as  mayor,  esp>eclally  this  summer  when  he 
helped  stop  the  city  from  burning,  probably 
equals  anything  that  went  before.  This  sum- 
mer may,  in  fact,  turn  out  to  have  been  his 
crowning  achievement. 

He  got  a  crash  Job  program  started  and 
vorwed  to  visit  all  28  Community  Action 
Agency  neighborhood  centers  in  an  effort  to 
cool  things  off.  He  did.  On  the  way  the 
tiayor  promised  to  renew  his  eBorta  to  get 
funds  for  a  clty-wlde  war  on  rats  and  to 
back  a  bill  whereby  rent  would  be  placed  in 
escrow  until  landlords  made  repairs.  (He  has 
already  backed  the  busing  of  school  children 
from  the  ghetto  to  better  schools  throughout 
the    city.)    C.OJi.E.'8    Floyd    McKlaeick.    for 


one,  at  Newark's  black  pwwer  conference, 
credited  Baltimore's  open-minded  political 
leaders  for  their  part  In  preventing  a  Newark- 
style  rebellion  here. 

"He  kept  hit  cool  beautifully,"  taid  Peter 
Marudas.  Marudas  is  a  former  Evening  Sun 
reporter  who  several  months  ago  became  the 
Mayor's  administrative  assistant. 

"My  impression  is  the  Mayor  has  to  deal 
with  the  overview  and  the  major  problems. 
He  doesn't  have  time  to  get  involved  with 
the  details.  Even  if  he  chose  to  be  obsessed 
with  administration,  he  couldn't  do  it.  In 
the  1940's  the  city's  budget  was  $76,000,000. 
Now  it's  over  $400,000,000.  Take  civil  rights. 
Who  was  even  making  promises  in  the 
Forties?  Now  you  have  to  have  a  task  force." 

"My  first  term  was  nothing  compared  to 
this."  Mayor  McKeldin  was  saying.  "I  Just  bad 
a  chief  engineer,  a  water  engineer,  a  high- 
way engineer,  a  comparatively  small  welfare 
department.  The  chief  engineer  used  to  run 
the  whole  department  of  public  works  for 
me  and  the  city  solicitor,  Simon  SobeloS,  be 
ran  all  the  other  departments.  (Judge  Sobe- 
loff,  an  old  friend  of  the  Mayor's,  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  solicitor  general  In  the 
Fifties  by  then  President  Elsenhower  upon 
McKeldin's  recommendation;  he  is  now  a 
umted  States  Clrcvilt  Court  Judge.) 

But  now  the  thing  is  so  complicated,  with 
the  money  that  we  get  from  Washington 
and  the  State  and  so  many  Investigations 
and  inquiries.  People  talk  to  me  about  bills 
I  never  heard  of  that  have  been  introduced. 
It's  not  possible  to  be  on  top  of  the  Job  now. 
We've  got  two  or  three  people  here  and  a 
corporation  of  about  (500,000,000. 

"The  Mayor's  office  Is  completely  Inade- 
quate to  cope  with  what's  going  on.  The 
management  of  the  great  municlpcdlties  Is 
more  complicated  and  more  distressing  than 
ever.  I  think  it's  a  greater  challenge  to  be 
mayor  than  to  bs  governor.  So  far  as  the 
challenge  is  concerned  it's  equally  as  great, 
I  think,  to  be  mayor  as  it  is  to  be  President. 
Here's  where  the  masses  are,  here's  where 
the  uneducated  are  coming  In.  Here's  where 
you  have  the  marches  and  tbe  riots.  And 
properly  so  in  my  opinion  if  people  are  not 
given  the  necessities  of  Ufe." 

The  Mayor  has  gotten  a  number  of  pro- 
grams which  reflect  his  progressive  philos- 
ophy through  the  Democratic  City  Council: 
the  rent  supplement  and  self-help  housing 
programs  and  the  reorganization  of  the  pub- 
lic works  department  were  some  of  the  more 
controversial  ones. 

In  early  1964,  at  the  beginning  of  his  term, 
he  made  a  unique  appearance  before  the 
Council  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a  civil 
rights  program.  The  Council  passed  it  al- 
though the  open  housing  section  was  de- 
leted and  the  public  accommodations  pro- 
vision was  narrowed.  Twice  since  then 
McKeldin  has  Introduced  open  housing  leg- 
islation; twice  the  City  Council  has  defeated 
it. 

"He  has  a  peculiar  mode  of  operation  oi  a 
Mayor,"  said  Tommy  D'Alesandro.  president 
of  the  City  Council.  "I've  watched  other 
mayors — Jackson,  my  father.  Grady.  He'll 
originate  legislation  and  pass  it  up  to  us  and 
take  a  hands-off  attitude.  I  don't  think  deal- 
ing with  the  Council  is  one  of  his  strong 
pmnts." 

My  record  with  the  Council  is  excellent," 
the  Mayor  continued.  "You  can  only  do 
what's  possible  In  this  business.  On  open 
housing  we  tried  to  bribe — legitimately 
bribe  with  Jobs — and  we  couldn't  get  it 
through.  Nobody  ha«  been  more  involved 
with  the  City  CouncU  than  I  have — that's 
where  Mr.  Adelson  comes  in." 

M.  William  Adelson,  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  from  Washington  and  Lee  and  vale- 
dictorian of  his  law  school  class  at  Dtike,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Mayor  since  the 
Turtles.  He  la  McKeldin's  "tMckroom  man." 

("They  love  each  other,  they  hate  each 
other,"  says  a  close  observer.  "McKeldin  plays 
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the  noble  leader  responsive  to  the  wishes  of 
the  people.  Bill  Adelson  leads  the  shock  forces 
on  the  front  line.  Whatever  needs  to  be  done 
down  in  the  nttty-grltty  of  politics,  he*H 
»ork  out  the  problems.  He  has  the  InteUeot 
and  force  to  deal  vrtth  the  system.  McKeldin 
could  not  exist  without  men  who  can  come 
to  grips  with  the  system.  HU  answer  is  'See 

"He  was  my  political  adviser  at  Annapolis." 
said  the  Mayor.  "You  have  to  have  somebody 
handle  the  detalU  of  things.  You  can't  ex- 
pect people  to  do  favors  for  you  or  vote  for 
something  they  don't  particularly  want  if 
you're  not  going  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
people  in  their  precincts  who  need  Jobs. 

"And  while  I  was  Mayor  he  would  talk 
with  the  members  of  the  City  Council  and 
they  would  talk  with  him.  I'm  not  much  on 
patronage— It's  not  my  field— whether  you 
should  give  thU  one  a  Job  or  that  one  a  Job^ 
He  would  give  me  some  recommendation," 
said  the  Mayor. 

"/  don't  advise  the  Mayor  on  anything, 
laid  Bill  Adelson.  "I've  told  people  I  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  be  in- 
volved in  political  affairs.  I  talk  to  him  on 
occasion  about  things  here  and  there  that  are 
of  interest  to  city  government.  My  interest 
isn't  politics  but  people.  What  jobs?  You 
know  I  wrote  the  open  housing  ordinance 
the  Mayor  introduced  in  1963.  Then  we 
started  counting  votes.  I  was  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meeting  vnth  the  various  coun- 
dlmen  to  try  to  reconcile  their  differences. 
The  meeting  started  at  8  A.M.  at  my  house 
arid  lasted  until  2  or  3  the  next  morning.  I 
had  as  many  as  twenty  people  sitting  in  on 
the  discussion.  The  thing  bogged  down  with 
the  councilmen  in  the  Third  district.  You've 
got  certain  dUtricts;  they'd  never  vote  for  it. 
They  could  burn  down  City  Hall,  they'd  never 
vote  for  it. 

"People  have  the  impression  when  we  open 
the  door  in  the  morning  there's  a  bucket  of 
money  out  there.  Well,  I  open  the  door  every 
morning,"  sighed  Adelaon.  puffing  a  cloud  of 
cigar  smoke  at  the  ceiling,  "and  you  know 
something — I've  never  seen  one  of  those 
buckets." 

The  Mayor,  a  large  figure  in  a  gray  top- 
coat and  a  wide-brimmed  homburg,  moved 
up  the  steps  of  City  Hall  and  as  he  passed 
swiftly  down  the  hall  toward  his  office,  a  man 
fell  in  step  beside  him.  He  was  carrying  a 
small  plaque  to  which  a  tiny  rack  of  antlers 
had  been  attached  with  a  couple  of  screws. 
"Hello.  Max,"  said  the  Mayor. 

As  they  reached  the  door.  Max  said  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  "Now  they  say  I 
have  to  let  colored  in  my  place."  The  Mayor 
fumbled  for  his  key  and  something  to  say. 
Max  presented  his  plaque.  "I  love  you,  Mr. 
Mayor,"  he  said. 
"Max  is  from  Romania,"  said  the  Mayor. 
He  went  inside.  He  put  the  plaque  on  top 
of  a  cabinet  that  held  other  plaques  and 
photographs  and  the  accumulated  debris  ot 
four  years  in  office.  "Max  loves  me,"  said  the 
Mayor  to  his  secretary  as  he  passed  Into  his 
office. 

"My  enthusiasm  has  waned.  There  are  a 
number  of  things.  One  is  his  disregard  for 
economy.  He's  setting  a  poor  example  in  hit 
own  office.  The  expenses  have  doubled  in 
three  years,  while  in  my  office  I've  been  re- 
moving employees  that  toeren't  needed,"  eaid 
Hyman  Pressman,  city  comptroller. 

"Secondly,  I'm  disappointed  in  the  many 
acts  of  favoritism  in  giving  out  engineering 
consultant  contracts  tnthout  competitive 
bidding.  I  wanted  a  review  board  to  process 
consultants  in  the  field  awl  make  recom- 
mendations. The  be.^t  I  could  get  was  a  bomrd 
to  approve  recommendations.  It  occoju- 
plished  tittle. 

"The  third  element  that  disturbs  me  U 
that  he  threw  obstacles  in  wif  path  in  t*« 
many  efforts  I  made  not  only  in  economy 
but  for  the  better  toorfcinf  of  etty  vovem- 
ment.  It  became  obvious  to  me  that  he  toouH 


oppose    my    ideas   just    because   I   proposed 
them. 

It  was  early  afternoon  and  the  Mayor  was 
conferring  with  Ws  department  heads  prior 
to  a  meeting  with  the  CarroU  county  oom- 
misslonerB  who.  they  knew,  were  going  to  ask 
to  take  3,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  from 
a  city  reservoir.  The  city  officials  agreed  they 
could  afford  to  sell  that  amount  of  water 
but  If  the  request  went  up  to  10,000,000  gal- 
lons next  year,  it  would  cut  Into  the  city's 
supply.  They  decided  to  give  the  commission- 
ers what  they  wanted. 

The  commissioners  filed  in.  "How  many? 
said  the  Mayor,  cutting  short  the  prelimi- 
naries. 

"Mr.  Mayor,"  said  the  spokesman,  '  we  d 
like  to  take  about  3,000,000  gaUons  out  of 
that  little  old  reservoir  up  there." 

"Man,  you  want  to  empty  that  thing,  don't 
you,"  exclaimed  the  Mayor,  rearing  back  In 
his  chair  in  mock  alarm. 

There  followed  a  technical  discussion  of 
pumping  capacities  between  the  county  en- 
gineer and  Bernard  L.  Werner,  the  city's  di- 
rector of  public  works.  After  some  more 
pleasantries,  the  Mayor  said,  "Let  us  study 
the  proposal,"  and  the  commissioners  left. 

"Bernle,"  said  the  Mayor  when  they'd  gone, 
"I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  give  every- 
thing away." 

"Whaddaya  mean,"  said  Werner,  "there 
wasn't  any  problem." 

"I  know,  but  I  didn't  want  them  to  know 
that." 

"The  militants  came  in  this  summer  and 
said  they  wanted  jobs."  said  John  Woodruff. 
city  hall  reporter  for  The  Sun. 

"The  Mayor  said,  'Give  me  a  couple  of 
weeks.' 

"They  said,  'We  need  these  jobs  now.' 
"He  said.  'How  many?' 
"  'Two  hundred  and  fifty,'  they  said. 
"  'I'll  have  350  tomorrow  morning.  Get  the 
people  in  here.' 

"He's  smart.  He  gave  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pound  the  desk.  He  knew  he  had 
the  jobs.  They've  had  unskilled  city  jobs 
they  haven't  been  able  to  fill  in  years.  They 
haven't  had  to  run  to  get  tKat  many  people. 
They  didn't  have  tim^e  to  riot. 

"Somebody  said  on  one  of  these  visits  to 
the  neighborhood  poverty  centers  he  ought 
to  go  into  an  acting  career  when  he  gets  out 
of  office.  I  said.  'What  do  you  think  he's  con- 
cluding?' " 

The  last  of  the  poverty  tours  started  in 
front  of  City  Hall  in  mid  afternoon,  the 
Mayor's  limousine  leading  a  caravan  of  cars 
of  newsmen  and  representatives  of  city  de- 
partments. In  the  library  of  the  first  cen- 
ter, in  a  pubUc  housing  project,  the  Mayor 
told  the  story  of  how  he  went  to  work  at  14 
after  finishing  grammar  school  but  later  at- 
tended night  school  and  finally  got  a  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  Maryland.  Per- 
severe be  was  saying  and  you  can  rise  to  tbe 
top. 

At  the  second  center,  also  in  a  project, 
a  group  of  women  representing  the  resident 
councils  said  they  wanted  a  crossing  light,  a 
littered  alley  cleaned,  more  police  protection. 
The  department  representatives  took  the  in- 
formation down. 

At  the  third  center,  on  East  Baltimore 
street,  a  man  st£indlng  out  on  the  side- 
walk watched  the  procession  enter  and  said 
"I  didn't  look  for  the  Mayor  to  be  down  here." 
Inside  k  woman  was  saying.  "I  live  in  Lafay- 
ette-Douglas Homes.  Why  cant  I  get  a 
larger  refrigerator?  They  say  you  can't  un- 
less you  have  eleven  children." 
"Why  don't  you?"  said  the  Mayor. 
"Well,  if  I  could  support  eleven  children 
I  wouldn't  be  in  public  housing."  the  woman 
stammered. 

"Don't  you   believe  in  family  planning?" 
someone  asked  the  Mayor. 

"No,"  he  said.  "If  I  did  I  wouldn't  be  here. 
I  was  number  ten." 
The  Mayor,  who  was  born  November  30, 


1900,  was  the  tenth  of  eleven  children  of  a 
Scotch-Irish  stonemason  and  policeman,  an 
immigrant  from  Belfast.  His  mother  came 
from  Germany.  The  lack  of  a  Mgb  school 
education  prevented  blm  Irom  beoomlng  a 
preacher,  hla  first  ambition.  (He  is  a  Method- 
ist but  attends  the  Episcopal  church.)  But 
along  with  his  night  school  courses  he  took 
some  public  speaking  leaaona  from  Dale 
Carnegie  who  was  then  touring  the  country. 
McKeldin  later  taught  the  course  himself. 
When  he  was  24  he  married  the  former  Hon- 
olulu Claire  Manzer.  T*ey  have  a  son,  Theo- 
dore R.  McKeldin,  Jr„  an  assistant  United 
States  attorney  and  a  daughter,  Clara  Zlegler. 
both  of  whom  are  maiTl«d.  There  are  two 
grandchildren. 

"Why  aren't  you  running?"  a  man  wanted 
to  know. 

"I'm  67,"  McKeldin  said,  "and  the  Demo- 
crat who's  running  against  me.  Tommy,  Is 
39.  And  I  wa«  Just  convinced  that  67  could 
not  beat  39.  I  profited  by  that  myseU.  In 
1943  when  I  ran  against  Howard  Jackson,  I 
was  41  and  he  was  60  some.  He'd  been  Mayor 
for  16  years.  So  they  didn't  vote  for  me  they 
voted  against  Howard  Jackson  to  give  a 
yovmg  man  a  chance.  It  worked  well  In  my 
favor  and  it  would  work  weU  against  me.  I 
Just  couldn't  win.  I  didn't  want  to  end  my 
career  with  a  smashing  defeat.  And  if  I  were 
defeated  it  might  be  seen  as  the  defeat  of 
my  championing  of  minority  groups  and 
that  would  be  bad  for  us." 

Something  else  that  might  have  affected 
the  Mayor's  decision  was  lack  of  campaign 

money.  

("Democracy  Is  the  most  dangerous  form 
of  government."  the  Mayor  had  said,  then 
explained  crypUcally,  "pe(H>le  nin  out  on 
you,  things  can  change  overnight.") 

Most  people  seem  to  feel  he's  run  his  last 
race  and  the  experts  are  ready  to  retire  him 
to  a  number  of  careers.  Gerald  Johnson 
thinks  he  would  make  an  excellent  executive 
for  the  inner  harbor  project.  Professor  Loevy 
at  Goucher  believes  he  would  be  an  effective 
Ambassador  to  Israel  ("provided  they  got  a 
good  second-in-command  to  run  the  office"). 
Others  feel  he  will  take  the  Job  of  good-wiU 
ambassador  for  the  Port  of  Baltimore.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  considered  him  for  four 
positions,  all  of  which  the  Mayor  has  turned 
down   because  he   says  he  doesn't  want  to 

leave  Baltimore.  

"Swan  song?  Maybe  your  premise  it  terong. 
So  long  as  he  hat  life  in  his  body  he  wiU 
always  be  a  candidate — consdouily  or  un- 
consciously." said  Samuel  A.  Culotta,  a  spe- 
cial assistant  to  McKeldin  during  his  first 
term  as  Governor. 

"I  think  this  summer  ptit  «  terrific  strain 
on  him.  Id  like  to  aee  him  take  a  rest  for  ii« 
months.  He  gets  revived.  Then  I'll  bet  he'll 
want  to  go  for  the  Senate." 

"He's  still  a  very  restless  soul,"  said  old 
friend  Simon  Sobeloff. 


DRUG  HEARINGS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
past  month.  Dr.  James  L.  Goddard,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Food  and  Dnig  Ad- 
ministration, has  become  the  subject  ol 
a  national  controversy  with  regard  to 
Federal  Government  policy  on  the  bur- 
geoning problem  of  the  use  of  marihuana. 

I  submit  that  It  is  not  Dr.  Goddard  who 
should  be  the  storm  center  of  this  im- 
fortunate  controversy.  It  is  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Congress  which  has  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  enacting,  and  reexamin- 
ing, and  recodifying,  and  updating  the 
laws  of  this  land. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  Congress 
has  neglected  to  appreciate  the  obso- 
lewenee   of   existent    laws    concerning 
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marihuana,  this  controversy  has  been 
permitted  to  develop. 

Dr.  Goddard  has  become  the  storm 
center  of  this  controversy  only  because, 
like  other  administrative  and  judicial 
ofiQcials,  he  has  been  compelled,  by  con- 
gressional Inaction,  to  search  for  a  course 
of  administrative  controls  which  only 
the  Congress  can  provide. 

More  than  2  years  ago,  I  tried  to  alert 
Senators  to  the  necessity,  even  then,  of 
recodifying  and  updating  the  marihuana 
laws.  But  there  was  no  response. 

As  a  consequence,  a  vacuimi  was  cre- 
ated into  which  moved  college  profes- 
sors and  even  students  who  sought  to  fill 
that  vacuum  by  the  establishment  of 
their  own  "code"  of  conduct.  This,  in 
turn,  soon  filtered  down  from  university 
campuses  to  high  school  playgrounds 
where  marihuana  smoking  became  ac- 
cepted as  the  "not-so-bad  'in-thlng'  to 
do." 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  usage  of 
marihuana  by  even  younger  people  has 
been  compounded  by  the  alarming  in- 
crease in  rationalization  therefore  by 
adults  who  should  know  better,  especially 
such  so-called  thought  leaders  as  col- 
lege professors  and  secondary  school 
teachers. 

Incredibly  enough,  some  of  these  very 
same  "thought  leaders"  justify  that 
which,  at  first  seems  to  be  their  strange 
attitude  of  permissiveness  toward  drug 
use  by  the  young  with  widely  publicized 
boasts  that  they,  themselves,  have  used 
these  drugs  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

It  is,  therefore  no  great  wonder  that, 
today,  the  Nation  is  confronted  with  such 
facts  as  these: 

Marihuana  used  by  an  increasing  niun- 
ber  of  yoimg  people  of  all  social-eco- 
nomic levels  of  the  national  society. 

Arrests  of  Juvenile  marihuana  users  in 
California  up  181  percent  during  the 
first  half  of  1967. 

Marihuana  used  by  a  reportedly  large 
percentage  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines serving  in  Vietnam. 

If  we  had  no  more  facts  than  these 
three — though,  indeed,  we  have  many 
more — would  these  not  be  sufiQcient  to 
move  the  Congress  from  the  very  inertia 
which  has  contributed  to  the  creation 
of  these  same  facts? 

I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  permit  the 
continuation  of  this  inertia  and  the  in- 
tensification of  these  tragic  facts  and 
their  resultant  cost  to  the  national  health 
and  welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  I  have 
scheduled  hearings  for  early  next  year 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  badly 
needed  new  legislative  policy  toward 
Federal  control  of  dangerous  drugs. 

Quite  natiu-ally,  we  shall  take  testi- 
mony on  the  three  startling  facts  which 
I  have  set  forth,  and  on  msrriad  facts 
equally  startling.  In  order,  however,  to 
attempt  to  understand  the  awful  enigma 
of  the  teenage  drug  user  we  shall  seau-ch 
for  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  long  and  the  short  range 
medical  effects  of  drurr  use? 

How  do  young  people  become  drug 
users? 

To  what  extent  do  criminal  conviction 


and  penal  sentence  serve  as  an  antidote 
for  drug  abuse? 

Should  there  be  strict  penalties  for 
LSD  possession? 

Which  Federal  agency  is  best  eqiiipped 
to  cope  with  the  marihuana  problem? 

Mr.  President,  if  to  anyone,  these 
questions  were  not  in  themselves  a  dra- 
matic indication  of  the  necessity  for  full 
inquiry,  I  would  call  the  attention  of 
such  a  person  to  the  following  fact : 

We  are  now  in  the  simply  absurd  posi- 
tion wherein  a  young  person  can  face  a 
prison  sentence  of  up  to  40  years  for  con- 
viction of  possession  or  sale  of  mari- 
huana. Yet,  for  the  possession  of  the 
infinitely  more  harmful  drug,  LSD,  a 
young  person  cannot  even  be  arrested. 

Quite  obviously,  justice  and  common- 
sense  demand  that  the  Congress  move. 
I  intend  that  the  Congress  shall  begin  to 
do  so  with  our  forthcoming  hearings. 


THE  NEW  ECONOMICS 


INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION  AIDS 
LOW-INCOME  IN  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  many  examples  of  State  and  Federal 
agency  cooperative  programs  to  help 
low-income  people  to  live  better.  I  In- 
vite attention  to  one  in  Racine  County, 
Wis.,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  unusually 
successful.  It  Is  yielding  the  kind  of  last- 
ing results  envisioned  by  Members  of  this 
body  as  we  have  approved  funds  for  low- 
income  programs. 

This  program  in  Racine  County  is 
being  operated  by  the  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.  It  is  a  two-phase  training 
program  for  mothers  receiving  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

During  the  first  year,  107  women  were 
graduated  from  the  first  phase.  Ten  of 
them  have  found  employment  and  are 
off  welfare  rolls.  Forty  are  enrolled  in 
training  designed  to  develop  skills  which 
will  lead  to  employment  as  nurses'  aides, 
clerical  aides.  Institutional  cooks,  and 
productive  machine  operators.  Sixty- 
seven  are  continuing  In  a  series  of  classes 
organized  around  clothing  selection  and 
construction,  cooking  low-cost  meals, 
child  development,  consumer  education, 
and  self-development. 

All  the  women  have  learned  new  re- 
spect for  donated  foods.  Twenty-five  per- 
cent had  not  used  the  foods  prior  to  the 
classes  and  are  now  taking  advantage  of 
them  to  feed  their  families  better. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  women  who  had 
been  buying  nearly  all  their  baked  goods 
are  baking  at  home,  using  donated  foods. 

Twenty-five  learned  to  make  clothing 
for  their  families  and  nearly  all  have 
been  able  to  buy  a  sewing  machine.  The 
buying  of  sewing  machines  probably  re- 
sulted from  what  the  women  learned 
about  money  management  in  the  classes. 
Prior  to  the  classes,  one-fourth  of  the 
women  did  not  keep  any  type  of  spend- 
ing record. 

This  is  Just  one  of  many  programs  the 
Federal  Extension  Service  is  cooperating 
In  or  conducting  to  meet  the  specialized 
needs  of  low -Income  people  In  my  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, a  most  perceptive  memorandum 
by  Mr.  William  Biggs  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Biggs  is  a  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Bank  of  New  York  and  Is 
presently  chairman  of  the  investment  re- 
search department  of  that  bank.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  respected  bankers  and 
economists  in  the  field  of  finance  today. 
He  has  served  in  recent  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute. What  he  has  to  say  regarding  the 
"new  economics"  is  most  incisive. 

In  view  of  the  great  interest  in  fiscal 
matters  now  evident  in  Congress  and  the 
country,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GoNK   With   th«   Wind? 
(By  WlUlam  R.  BJggs,  the  Bank  of  New  York 

Investment  research  department,  October 

16,  1967) 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  discouraging  ele- 
ment In  the  present  situation  Is  the  fact  that 
the  New  Economics,  which  was  launched 
with  such  hope  in  the  early  60'8,  and  had 
such  success  for  a  nimiber  of  years,  is  in  such 
mortal  danger.  This  danger  arises  from  the 
willingness  of  politicians  and  the  people  to 
accept  fiscal  expansion  measures,  such  as  tax 
cuts,  in  times  when  the  economy  and  its 
growth  are  lagging,  and  their  unwillingness 
to  approve  measures  of  restraint  when  such 
action  is  obviously  called  for  to  prevent  over- 
heating of  the  economy  and  inflationary 
price  rises.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  a  recently  reported  Harris  poll 
gave  the  following  statistical  summary  of 
what  the  public  Is  willing  to  support: 

MEASURES  TO  CURB  INFLATION 


Favor 

OppoM 

Not  sure 

Pass  10-percent  surthargs 

on  taxes  (percent) 

Reinstate  tight  money 

15 

78 

7 

20 

56 

24 

Pass  small  tax  rise 

21 

67 

12 

Put  in  system  of  price-w*g« 

controls 

43 

38 

19 

Reduce  Federal  spending... 

73 

12 

IS 

SMits:  Fram  the  Wuhlniton  Post.  Oct  16.  1967. 

HEW  ECONOMICS  CONCEPTS 

ApM 

OiMflM 

Notasra 

more  money  to  spend  thus 

maintaining  prosperity  in 

slow  limes  (percent) 

59 

23 

18 

Through  spending,  changing 

interest  rates  and  taxation 

the  Government  can 

stabilize  the  economy 

49 

19 

32 

A  little  continuing  inflation 

is  a  cheap  price  to  pay  to 

maintain  prosperity  and 

lull  employment 

49 

24 

27 

One  way  to  control  inflation 

is  lo  cut  down  consumer 

tpemling  by  raising  tixas. 

22 

S« 

19 

Source:  From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct  16, 1967. 

In  view  of  the  public's  attitude  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  why  the  Administration 
and  Congress  are  reluctant  to  implement  the 
New  Economics  on  the  restrictive  side.  Who 
was  it  that  said,  "A  people  get  the  govern- 
ment they  deserve"? 

Price  and  wage  controls  are  unlikely  to  be 
adopted  before  election  since  their  popu- 
larity is  usually  restricted  to  the  period  be- 
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fore  they  are  adopted!!  However,  selective 
aedlt  and  capital  controls  designed  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  capital  In  some  directions, 
(such  as  for  export,  for  securities,  or  for 
takeovers)  and  increase  it  in  others,  (such  as 
tor  building)  might  even  be  expected. 

everybody  is  In  favor  of  reduced  govern- 
ment spending  as  long  as  they  are  not  per- 
sonaUy  hurt  by  the  reduction.  Desirable  as 
B  substantial  cut  would  be,  most  of  the 
talk  about  it  in  Washington  is  quite  hypo- 
critical. Non-poliUcal,  well  informed  ob- 
servere  believe  that  a  "real"  cut  of  $2  to  $3 
billion  on  an  annual  basis  is  the  very  most 
that  could  be  practically  realized  because  of 
buUt-in  programs,  fixed  commitments,  vested 
intereste  and  political  sacred  cows.  Then 
comes  the  question,  from  what  level  U  the 
cut  being  made?  For  Instance,  after  the 
House  increased  the  pay  raise  to  Federal  em- 
ployees over  the  amount  suggested  by  the 
AdmlnlstraUon,  its  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee now  approves  a  cut  in  the  number  of 
employeee — and  calls  it  a  spending  cut. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  even  U  the 
AdmlnistraUon's  tax  bill  should  be  passed, 
there  stlU  woiUd  not  be  evidence  that  the 
poUtlcal  and  ImplemenUtlon  side  of  the 
New  EcononUcs  can  have  practical  appUca- 
tion  A  basic  principle  of  the  New  Economics 
18  that  the  Pede«M  budget  (national  Income 
accounts)  should  generally  be  In  balance  at 
a  Ome  of  high  employment  (or  In  surplus  at 
a  time  of  overheating) .  Instead  of  that  we 
have  the  highest  deficit  in  the  history  of  this 
budget.  The  following  quotation  from  the 
September  Review  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  St.  Louis  Is  pertinent: 

"The  high-employment  budget,  a  measure 
of  the  impact  of  fiscal  actions,  showed  about 
an  $8  billion  deficit  In  the  year  ending  mld- 

1967,  compared  with  a  near  balance  In  the 
corresponding  period  a  year  earlier.  The  high- 
employment  budget,  which  adjusts  the  na- 
tional income  accounts  budget  for  the  effect 
of  varying  economic  activity  on  tax  receipts 
and  on  unemployment  Insurance  disburse- 
ments, had  shown  an  average  surplus  of 
about  m  billion  from  1960  to  mld-1965," 

'"nie  proposed  10  per  cent  surcharge,  when 
effective,  would  reduce  the  deficit  in  the 
high-employment  budget  by  about  a  $10  bil- 
lion annual  rate.  The  stimulus  from  budget 
actions  would  then  be  dampened,  but  as- 
suming probable  Increases  In  spending,  defl- 
clts  of  about  $5  billion  in  the  high-employ- 
ment budget  might  still  be  expected  In  early 

1968.  This  would  be  less  expansionary  than 
In  the  first  half  of  1967,  but  about  $13  bil- 
lion more  stimulative  than  in  1963  through 
1965." 

As  things  stand  at  the  moment.  It  cer- 
tainly looks  as  If,  not  only  will  there  be  no 
Increase  In  taxes  applicable  to  the  1967  cal- 
endar year,  and  no  significant  cuts  In  1968 
fiscal  year  spending,  but  that  any  tax  bill 
finally  adopted  will  raise  substantially  less 
money  than  requested  by  the  President 
(which  amotint.  In  Itself,  was  obviously  quite 
Inadequate  to  correct  the  deficit).  It  might 
be  well  to  stress  at  this  time,  however,  the 
first  few  words  of  the  last  sentence  which 
were  "as  things  stand  now  ".  The  Importance 
of  having  some  amount  of  higher  taxes  ef- 
fective in  1967  and  early  In  1968  was  so  great 
that  the  elimination  of  this  posslbUlty,  In 
Itself,  could  bring  about  the  credit  problems 
which  It  was  hoped  a  tax  bUl  would  make 
easier  of  solution.  Thus  It  Is  possible  that  the 
severity  of  the  credit  problems  could  bring  a 
change  of  heart  on  the  tax  bill  In  the  Con- 
gress. 

Earlier  memoranda  this  year  have  stressed 
the  fact  that  a  capital  shortage — and 
especially  a  fixed  interest  capital  shortage — 
In  the  Western  World  was  a  very  serious 
long-term  possibility  because  of  the  pressvjre 
on  prices  of  a  high  rate  of  growth  and  full 
employment  policies,  plus  the  tremendous 
capital  requirements  of  the  new  technology. 
No  one  expected,  however,  that  a  crisis  would 


come  so  soon  and  it  need  not  have  come  bo 
soon  had  there  been  greater  and  more  prompt 
fiscal  action. 

In  view  of  the  possibility  that  there  may 
have  been  some  over-borrowing  by  industry 
this  year,  b«»U8e  of  the  1966  experience, 
there  may  be  some  hope  oX  a  temporary 
slow-down  in  capital  demands  once  a  tax 
bill  Is  passed  and  some  sense  of  balance  Is 
restored.  However,  recent  experience  In  the 
movement  of  wages  and  prices,  the  expan- 
sion in  the  money  supply,  and  the  size  of  the 
Federal  deficit  at  a  time  of  high  employ- 
ment are  all  elements  causing  the  anxiety 
that  the  rate  of  Infiatlon  (as  measured  by 
the  GNP  price  deflator)  may  rise  to  4%  or 
above.  This  compares  with  an  infiatlon  rate 
of  1V4  to  27c  m  the  first  five  years  of  this 
decade,  and  a  rise  of  less  then  3%  since  the 
beginning  of  1965. 

A  rise  In  the  rate  of  InfiaUon  woiUd  put  all 
the  more  pressure  on  the  capital  markete 
through  increasing  the  need  for  capital  and, 
as  far  as  the  fixed  interest  capital  market  Is 
concerned,  reducing  the  attracUveness  of 
bonds  to  all  types  of  Investors. 

It  is  obvious  that  for  some  time  our  econ- 
omy has  been  forced  to  do  too  much  too 
quickly  without  our  being  willing  to  pay  for 
It.  Now  it  would  appear  as  if  we  are  coming 
close  to  the  time  when  we  shaU  have  to 
make  some  choices  as  to  what  we  are  going 
to  do  and  face  up  to,  and  pay,  the  cost. 
Either  we  will  consciously  make  this  choice 
or  the  choice  will  be  made  for  us  by  the 
price  mechanism  of  Inflation. 

Not  only  the  "New  Economics"  but  the 
soundness  of  our  economy  and  our  ciirrency 
wlU  be  in  peril  If  our  politicians  and  the 
public  are  only  willing  to  use  the  tools  of 
expansion  and  never  face  up  to  the  necessity 
of  using  measures  of  restraint  when  over- 
heating and  inflation  are  the  obvious  threats. 
An  Increasing  and  high  rate  of  Inflation, 
would  be  a  seriously  adverse  development 
bringing,  as  it  would,  new  problems  for  our 
clUes,  our  capital  markets,  our  balance  of 
payments  and  our  economy  as  a  whole. 
FlnaUy.  If  a  real  crlsU  and  credit  shortage 
develops  In  the  next  few  months,  the  well- 
founded  expectaUons  for  a  strong  economy 
throughout  1968  might  also  be  "Gone  with 
the  Wind". 


On  November  4,  this  year,  KATZ  WM 
honored  with  a  special  award  from  the 
St.  Louis  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs.  At  the  meeting  attended  by  over 
1,200  women,  a  citation  was  read  com- 
mending KATZ  for  the  seventh  year  of 
the  KATZ  educational  assistance  fvmd. 
This  fund,  which  is  supported  entirely  by 
KATZ  and  runs  into  thousands  of  dol- 
lars each  year,  has  enabled  hundreds  of 
children  to  attend  school. 

In  addition,  money  has  been  made 
available  to  help  hundreds  of  St.  Louis 
area  youngsters  to  attend  summer  caxap 
each  year.  Feeling  that  education  ranks 
with  employment  as  a  fundamental  need 
of  the  Negro  community,  KATZ  is  contin- 
uing its  efforts  with  these  youngsters.  In 
1968  KATZ  will  open  a  new  drive  in  the 
field  of  housing,  another  vital  need  In  our 
low-Income  (immunities. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
Senators  here  today  when  I  extend  our 
sincere  congratulations  to  radio  station 
KATZ  and  its  fine  staff  for  the  excellent 
service  they  are  performing  for  their 
listening  audience.  KATZ  is  an  example 
of  private  enterprise,  concerned  and 
dedicated  to  working  for  the  citizens. 

The  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are  fortunate. 
The  Nation  is  fortunate  that  members 
of  our  broadcast  Industry  are  investing 
their  talents  and  skills  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind. 


CONGRATULA-nONS  TO  STATION 
KATZ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
daily  in  the  Senate  we  grapple  with  some 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  I  know  every  Senator  agrees  that 
our  answers  to  these  problems  could 
never  work  without  the  dedication  and 
cooperation  of  private  enterprise. 

I  am  proud  to  report  to  the  Senate  to- 
day about  a  Missouri  radio  station  which 
is  doing  a  tremendous  job  of  helping  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis.  In  doing  so.  this  sta- 
tion is  assurance  to  every  Senator  that 
our  work  for  more  jobs,  better  education, 
and  adequate  housing  Is  being  supported 
on  the  local  level. 

Radio  station  KATZ  is  today  a  part  of 
our  Nation's  answer  to  unemployment. 
Five  times  a  day,  5  days  a  week,  KATZ 
broadcasts  job  opportunities  for  local  cit- 
izens. They  started  the  baU  rolling  by 
sending  a  thousand  letters  to  St.  Louis 
area  firms  Inviting  them  to  report  on  job 
openings.  These  job  openings  are  broad- 
cast free  of  charge.  Station  Manager 
Mark  Olds  wrote  me  recently,  reporting: 
The  response  has  been  very  gratifying,  and 
we  have  a  growing  flle  of  letters  from  com- 
panies that  have  fulfilled  their  Job  needs  via 
the  KATZ  Job  Opportunities  Program.  We 
Intend  to  keep  this  needed  service  In- 
definitely. 


THE  BIG  TinCKET  STORY,  TOLD  BY 
PRESIDENT  OP  THICKETEERS, 
DEMPSIE  HENLEY,  TRAVELS 
ACROSS  TEXAS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
recently  a  new  book  appeared,  written 
about  the  Big  Thicket  in  Texas,  by  one 
of  this  day's  most  outstanding  Thicket- 
eers.  Mayor  Dempsie  Henley,  of  Liberty, 
Tex.,  president  of  the  Big  Thicket  Asso- 
ciation. Professing  himself  to  be  "no  * 
writer,"  Mayor  Henley  gives  his  story  so 
much  life  and  feeling,  through  his  own 
deep  attachment  to  the  Thicket,  that  the 
words  are  forgotten  and  the  story 
emerges  once  one  starts  reading.  For  this 
is  an  engrossing  and  exciting  book,  writ- 
ten about  the  fight  to  save  one  of  our 
country's  unique  areas,  in  the  face  of 
powerful  opposition,  and  just  as  power- 
ful indifference. 

Mayor  Henley  has  won  my  lasting  es- 
teem for  his  work.  In  my  contact  with 
him,  working  to  pass  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  bill,  S.  4,  now  pending  In 
the  Senate,  I  have  come  to  have  great 
respect  for  his  abilities.  Now  he  appears 
In  a  new  role,  writing  his  first  book,  a 
tale  as  interesting  as  it  Is  true.  His  suc- 
cess is  marked  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
reviewer.  Associated  Press  writer  Robert 
E.  Ford,  in  the  AmariUo  News-Globe, 
that  "Henley  is  a  superb  storyteller." 
In  tiiis  feature  article,  Mr.  Ford  notes: 
It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  everyone 
could  subscribe  to  the  beUet  that  the  n&tkm 
should  preserve  segments  of  Its  wilderness 
heritage  when  It  la  as  exoUc  as  the  Big 
Thicket.  But  not  so. 

This  is  the  astonishing  fact  which  en- 
counters conservationists  and  conserva- 
tionist legislators  every  day,  but  one 
which  never  ceases  to  sunaze  me.  It  is 
one  which  is  well  portrayed  in  Mayor 
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Henley's  "The  Big  Thicket  Story,"  which 
I  recommend  to  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  entitled  "Big  Thicket 
Lore,"  published  in  the  Amarlllo  News- 
Globe  of  November  26,  1967,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Big  Thicket  Lokk 
( By  Robert  E.  Ford ) 

(The  Big  Thicket  Story,  By  Dempsie  Hen- 
ley (Texlan  Press,  $6.95).) 

The  Big  Thicket  of  East  Texas  Is  a  myste- 
rious place.  Many  hair  raising  stories  are  told 
about  it  but  perhaps  the  best  were  known 
only  to  a  few  and  carefully  kept  secret. 

It  is  a  vast  area  of  ancient,  gigantic  trees. 
Impenetrable  shubbery  and  dangerous  ter- 
rain. It  contains  extensive  wildlife,  some  the 
last  of  Its  kind. 

It  Is  inhabited  in  the  interior  by  families 
who  grub  out  an  existence  with  difficulty  but 
without  compleUnt.  And  at  times  it  has  been 
the  refuge  of  rough  and  lawless  characters. 

Once  the  Big  Thicket  was  composed  of  3.5 
million  acres.  Now  It  is  only  300,000  acres 
and  a  great  many  persons  believe  it  is  time 
to  halt  the  creeping  destruction  and  pre- 
serve It  as  a  wilderness  area. 

One  of  these  is  Dempsie  Henley,  mayor 
of  Lufkln  and  president  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association.  He  is  the  author  of  a  new  book, 
"The  Big  Thicket  Story." 

It  would  seem  at  first  glance  that  everyone 
could  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  the  nation 
should  preserve  segments  of  its  wilderness 
heritage  when  It  as  exotic  as  the  Big  Thicket. 

But  not  so.  And  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing elements  of  the  book  Is  the  fight  the  as- 
sociation still  is  waging  to  preserve  all  the 
thicket  it  can  until  the  state  and  federal 
governments  can  step  in  and  protect  the  area. 

The  opposition,  Henley  recounts  comes 
from  certain  timber  Interests,  developers,  oil 
and  pipeline  companies,  some  individual 
owners  of  small  acreage  and  even  the  Soil 
and  Conservation  Service. 

Some  of  this  opposition  seems  almost  ac- 
cidental in  the  normal  pursuit  of  a  com- 
pany's business.  But  there  have  been  In- 
stances of  pretty  obvious  bad  dealing.  And 
deliberate  sabotage  has  been  found,  such  as 
the  careful  poisoning  of  a  1,000-year-old 
magnolia  and  the  killing  of  one  or  two 
known  flocks  of  rare  birds. 

Henley  is  a  superb  story  teller.  He  gets 
his  story  across  without  belaboring  the  sub- 
ject. And  mingled  with  the  day-to-day  re- 
ports of  efforts  to  preserve  the  wilderness 
are  legendary  stories  about  the  thicket  and 
the  people  who  Inhabit  it. 

The  association  U  sympathetic  to  the 
businesses  which  have  an  Interest  in  the 
thicket.  And  it  Is  obvious  that  no  govern- 
ment or  association  will  purchase  300,000 
acres  of  valuable  timber  and  leave  it  Idle. 

Thus  the  association  is  seeking  to  preserve 
five  portions  of  the  thicket  in  what  Henley 
calls  a  "string  of  pearls"  concept.  This 
would  give  future  generations  a  picture  of 
what  the  Big  Thicket  once  was.  A  head- 
quarters area  would  form  a  sixth  part. 

One  of  these  areas  would  be  the  Alabama- 
Coushatta  Indian  Reservation,  close  to  Hen- 
ley's heart  for  he  Is  chairman  of  the  Texas 
Commission  for  Indian  Affairs.  Tourist  trade 
would  help  the  Indians  and  help  in  preser- 
vation, for  the  Indians  have  destroyed  none 
of  their  reservation. 

But  the  association's  efforts  are  a  race 
for  time.  Henley  says  the  Big  Thicket  Is  dis- 
appearing a  rate  of  50  acres  daily. 


ident  Johnson's  prompt  actions  which 
led  to  a  iieaceful  course  In  the  Cyprus 
dispute. 

By  quickly  dispatching  to  the  scene 
Cyrus  R.  Vance,  the  President  sent  one 
of  oiu*  Nation's  most  brilliant  public 
servants  who  served  the  cause  of  peace 
with  courage  and  determination. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  said 
in  an  editorial : 

It  was  a  tough,  grueling  assignment  but 
Mr.  Vance  performed  magnificently. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  on  this  as- 
sessment. For  it  was  no  easy  task  to  con- 
vince the  Greeks,  Cypriots,  and  Turks 
that  the  only  peaceful  course  lay  in  re- 
moving troops  from  this  troubled  island. 

The  settlement  of  this  dispute  is  a  ma- 
jor accomplishment  of  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. President  Johnson  and 
Cyrus  Vance  have  brought  the  Nation 
great  credit.  Their  accompllshmest 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  shared  by  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
cellent editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorltil 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wbli.  Donb,  Mb.  Vancx 

United  States  special  envoy  Cyrus  R. 
Vance's  marathon  mediation  of  the  Greece- 
Turkey  war  threat  over  Cyprus  brought  him- 
self and  his  country  great  credit. 

Vance,  who  was  sent  to  the  crisis  scene 
early  by  President  Johnson,  carried  the 
brunt  of  the  tense,  omlnoiis  situation. 

At  one  time  Turkey  was  on  the  brink  of 
sending  an  Invasion  armada  against  Cyprus. 
Had  this  occurred  and  the  two  NATO  part- 
ners, Greece  and  Turkey,  become  involved  in 
a  full-scale  war,  it  might  have  written  finis 
to  NATO  which  already  is  badly  shattered 
by  President  De  Gaulle's  piillout. 

But  trouble  shooter  Vance  convinced  the 
Greeks  and  the  Cypriots,  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  that  the  only  peaceful  course  lay  in 
removing  troops  from  Cyprus.  It  was  a 
tough,  grueling  assignment  but  Mr.  Vance 
performed  magnificently. 


PRESIDENT'S  QUICK  MOVES  AVERT 
FIGHTING  IN  CYPRUS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
not  enough  can  be  said  in  praise  of  Pres- 


AMBASSADOR  JOHN  A.  ORONOUSKI: 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  BRIDGE 
BUILDER  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  history  of  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  written,  I  am  confident  that  the 
President  will  receive  high  marks  for 
the  quality  of  men  and  women  he  has 
appointed  to  fill  the  key  jobs  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch. 

One  such  man  is  John  A.  Gronouski, 
President  Johnson's  envoy  to  Poland.  A 
Ph.  D.  in  economics,  a  former  Wisconsin 
State  Tax  Commissioner,  and  U.S.  Post- 
master General,  Ambassador  Gronouski 
was  sent  to  Warsaw  2  years  ago  to  im- 
plement the  President's  historic  bridge 
building  program  between  the  United 
States  and  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

As  the  Milwaukee  Journal  pointed  out 
recently,  Mr.  Gronouski  has  been  re- 
markably effective — not  only  as  our  en- 
voy to  Poland,  but  as  our  principal  point 
of  contact  with  Red  China. 

He  has  a  solid  background  in  politics — 

The  paper  notes — 
great  energy,  toughness  and  adaptability. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal's  excellent  news  feature  on  Am- 
bassador Gronouski  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  29,  1967] 
Gronouski  Welds  Chlna  Link 
(By  JohnN.  Reddln) 
Warsaw,  Poland. — When  John  A.  Oronouskl 
sits  at  the  big  wooden  table  In  the  old  hunt- 
ing lodge  called  Myslewiski  and  looks  acroet 
the  identical  table  facing  him  at  Wang  Kuwo- 
chuan,  the  Communist  Chinese  ambassador 
to  Poland,  it  is  almost  as  it  used  to  be  when 
he  faced  the  Wisconsin  senate  finance  com- 
mittee or  sat  with  the  president's  cabinet  in 
the  White  House. 

Oronouskl,  the  United  States  ambassador 
to  Poland,  hasn't  changed  his  habits.  He 
tamps  at.  repeatedly  lights  and  puffs  at  his 
pipe.  Ashes  have  a  way  of  falling  down  his 
coat  front.  Only  protocol  keeps  him  from 
putting  his  feet  on  the  table  itself. 

He  never  misses  a  word  said.  He  is  never 
lost  for  a  direct  and  pragmatic  answer.  In 
diplomacy,  as  in  state  and  national  govern- 
ment, he  always  does  his  homework. 

has  CHINESE  CONTACT 

At  the  moment,  Gronouski  is  one  of  the 
few  western  officials  who  talks  more  or  leas 
regularly  to  the  Chinese  about  world  issues 
Instead  of  trading  Insults  and  Ideological 
nonsense. 

He  Is  the  latest  American  spokesman  in  a 
colloquy  that  has  gone  on  since  1954 — for 
four  years  in  Geneva  and  since  then  in 
Poland. 

Myslewiski  Is  In  beautiful  Laaalenkl  park 
in  Warsaw,  long  a  haunt  of  lovers,  strollers 
and  people  walking  children  and  dogs.  In  a 
chestnut  woods,  the  Polish  government  pro- 
vides the  facilities  for  the  meetings,  com- 
plete with  mineral  water,  tea  and  biscuits. 
That  and  poUce  protection  outside. 

Inside  at  the  two  big  tables  are  only  four 
men  from  each  side — the  ambassadors  and  an 
interpreter,  secretary  and  adviser  for  each. 

What  do  they  talk  about?  Neither  vlll 
say.  One  of  the  natural  rules  is  that  ao 
agenda  will  be  announced  and  no  dlsclosui« 
of  the  discussions  made. 

That  rule  was  broken  only  once  by  the 
Chinese  because  of  what  both  sides  later 
agreed,  for  protocol  reasons  If  no  other,  was 
a  misunderstanding. 

What  purpose  does  It  all  serve?  Basically, 
Oronouskl  says  it  enables  each  country  to 
tell  the  other  In  plain,  unmistakable  words 
what  its  current  position  is  on  mutual  prob- 
lems. It  is  Important,  Oronouskl  feels,  not 
Just  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  Chinese, 
but  to  get  a  feel  of  the  "nuances." 

SELDOM    GETS    ANGRT 

Inevitably  there  are  arguments,  though 
fewer  now  than  in  the  past  because  polem- 
ics don't  Interest  Gronouski  much.  He 
doesn't  believe  in  showing  anger  unless  there 
is  no  alternative. 

It  has  been  some  months  since  there  has 
been  a  meeting.  Ambassador  Wang  is  In 
Peking. 

Unlike  state  and  federal  government  meet- 
ings Oronouskl  has  taken  psu-t  in,  the  meet- 
ings with  the  Chinese,  he  says,  aren't  "very 
buddy-buddy."  The  ambassadors  don't  bother 
to  shake  hands  when  they  meet  or  leave. 
They  often  exchange  a  few  remarks — "chit- 
chat." Gronouski  calls  It — before  and  after 
meeting.  But  there  is  little  personal  in  it. 
And  there  is  no  socializing. 

"I  would  enjoy  a  drink  or  dinner  with 
the  ambassador  to  try  to  get  to  know  him 
better,"  Oronouskl  says,  "But  so  far,  that 
hasn't  been  possible." 

What  is  Wang  like?  Gronoxiskl  has  de- 
scribed him  this  way: 

"He  Is  a  very  articulate  man  who  gives  the 
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hnnresslon  of  hewing  closely  to  his  instruc- 
tions He  is  also  quite  formal,  perhaps  In 
keeping  with  Chinese  traditions  or  custom. 
But,  In  any  event,  we  haven't  developed  a 
buddy  system." 

Has  anything  ever  come  from  their  discus- 
sions? Oronouskl  says  that  in  the  early  days 
they  resulted  In  the  freeing  of  some  Ameri- 
can prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
as  a  result  of  the  Korean  war. 

CHANNELS  OPEN 

And  now?  "Well,"  Gronouski  says,  "It  is 
mainly  that  oiur  two  governments  are  talk- 
ing to  each  other  at  a  high  level— my  ad- 
viser for  Instance,  comes  In  here  from  Wash- 
ington a  day  or  so  before  any  meeting.  We 
work  together.  I  know  what  our  government 
thinks  and  wants  to  say  and  I  say  It.  The 
presumption  Is  that  Ambassador  Wang  does 
the  same  thing. 

•So  we  are  getting  the  pcrfnts  across  to 
each  other  that  our  respective  governments 
think  Important.  That  in  Itself  is  of  great 
value.  And  nobody  can  guess  when  there 
might  be  an  important  breakthrough  of  one 
sort  or  another — the  Important  thing  is  to 
keep  the  channels  open." 

Gronouski  refuses  to  discuss  It,  but  some 
time  ago  in  Washington  It  was  admitted 
that  early  this  year  he  played  the  major 
role  in  Vietnam  discussions  Instituted 
through  the  Polish  government  and  ended 
alter  the  resumption  of  American  bombing 
last  spring. 

HAS    SOLID    BACKOROTTlfD 

There  is  hope  here  that  such  discussions 
might  be  relnstituted  in  time.  Gronouski  is 
in  a  unique  position.  He  has  a  solid  back- 
ground In  politics,  great  energy,  toughness 
and  adaptability. 

His  educational  background  Includes  grad- 
uate studies  In  International  finance  and 
government.  He  may  lack  formal  diplomatic 
experience,  but  diplomats  here,  American 
and  foreign,  praise  his  warmth,  his  down  to 
earth  approach  and  his  eagerness  to  talk 
about  anything  to  anybody. 

"He  is  a  man  I  can  talk  to,  and  with  whom 
I  enjoy  spending  an  evening,"  an  Egyptian 
diplomat,  whose  country  has  no  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  now,  said. 

"He  Is  a  great  human  being." 

PRAISED  BY   AIDE 

"I  never  served  under  a  man  like  this  be- 
fore— so  Informal,  so  considerate,  so  blunt 
and  pragmatic,"  an  American  aide  said.  "It's 
refreshing,  and  It  keeps  us  on  our  toes." 

One  of  Oronouskl's  great  advantages  Is 
that  he  doesn't  have  to  follow  strict  diplo- 
matic protocol  because  his  lines  to  Washing- 
ton, and  even  to  the  White  House,  are  direct. 
His  experience  in  government  has  taught 
him  how  to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

Day  to  day,  of  course,  Gronouski  is  con- 
cerned with  Polish-American  relations  and 
works  hard  at  It.  His  Polish  improves  con- 
stantly, as  do  his  contacts. 

He  Is  a  frequent  visitor  to  other  east  Etiro- 
pean  nations,  serving  as  a  sort  of  roving 
ambassador  to  learn  from  colleagues.  He  Is 
a  strong  advocate  of  President  Johnson's 
program  to  "build  bridges"  through  trade. 

CONCERNED    OVER    CHINA 

But  now,  with  six  meetings  with  the 
Chinese  under  his  belt,  he  keeps  coming 
back  to  that  problem.  He  said: 

"It  is  terribly  Important  that  the  United 
States  have  some  contact,  some  linkage  with 
Communist  China.  It  is  Important  to  have 
a  channel  to  express  our  own  point  of  view 
and  hear  their  point  of  view. 

"Our  meetings  are  a  forum  where  we  can 
pry  into  each  other's  positions.  If  either  says 
something  of  Importance  It  can  be  pursued — 
or  either  side  can  catch  the  other  up  If  need 
be.  Both  sides  have  a  place  to  talk.  Some- 
where along  the  line  something  may  happen 
in  face  to  ftice  discussion  that  could  break 
Uie  dam — could  lead  someplace." 


Everyone,  Including  Conamunlst  diplo- 
mats, keeps  asking  Gronouski  what  the 
Chinese  are  saying.  But,  says  Gronouski. 
pulling  on  his  pipe,  "It's  confidential." 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  GOLDEN  AN- 
NIVERSARY MEDAL  CITATION  TO 
SENATOR  HOLLAND 


Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  last  year  Congress  passed  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  153,  now  Public  Law 
89-679,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury   to   furnish   the  Federal   land 
bank  system  medals  with  suitable  em- 
blems,   devices    and   inscriptions   com- 
memorating the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Federal  land  bank 
system,  initially  established  to  enable  the 
American  farmer  to  obtain  capital  for 
productive  purposes,  at  low  rates  and  for 
long  terms  on  the  security  of  his  farm. 
Mr.  President,  on  December  5,  1967, 
Federal  Land  Bank  ofHclals  presented 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida,  Spessard  L.  Holland,  with  one 
of  these  medals  for  his  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  the  citrus  Industry  in 
Florida  and  to  agriculture  throughout 
the  Nation.  Appropriately,  two  Florid- 
lans,  Mr.  Lorin  T.  Bice,  of  Haines  City, 
Fla..  vice  chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board;  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Graves,  of 
Wabasso,  Fla.,  director  at  large  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks,  of  Columbia,  S.C, 
were  among  the  officials  presenting  the 
award. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  endeavor  to 
enumerate  the  accomplishments  of  the 
able  Senator  in  the  betterment  of  the 
agriculture  community,  a  vital  segment 
of  the  American  economy.  We  are  all  well 
aware  of  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a 
result  of  his  efforts  the  agriculture  com- 
munity has  continued  to  improve  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  Interests  will 
continue  to  be  protected  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  of  which 
he  is  the  ranking  member,  and  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  where  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture Appropriations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  citation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citation 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


on  many  Important  Senate  conunlttees  in- 
cluding Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences,  Appropriations,  and 
the  joint  Senate-House  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures. 

Through  his  knowledge,  understanding  ana 
leadership,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  and 
the  various  Senate  committees.  Senator  Hol- 
land has  rendered  a  particularly  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  progress  of  American 
Agriculture. 

The  twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  of  the  na- 
tion take  pleasure  in  recognizing  these  splen- 
did contributions  to  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can Agriculture  and  present  their  50th  An- 
niversary National  Medal,  struck  by  the 
United  States  Mint,  as  directed  by  Congress, 
to  a  great  leader,  loyal  friend,  and  sup- 
porter— Senator  Spessard  Llndsey  Holland. 


Federal    Land   Bank    Golden    Anniversart 

Medal     CrrATioN     to     Senator     Spessard 

liiNDSET  Holland 

The  Honorable  Spessard  L.  HoUanrt,  United 
States  Senator  from  Florida,  has  contributed 
much  to  the  progress  of  the  citrus  industry 
of  Florida  and  to  agriculture  throughout  the 
nation. 

A  native  of  Bartow,  Florida,  the  Senator 
holds  many  degrees  both  earned  and  hon- 
orary, from  many  Institutions  of  higher 
learning  which  recognize  his  many  accom- 
pllshmenU.  His  early  career  Included  distin- 
guished service  as  an  Army  officer  in  World 
War  I,  teaching  and  as  an  attorney  which 
provided  the  exceUent  backgrovmd  for  his 
many  years  of  most  fruitful  public  service. 

As  a  judge,  meml>er  of  the  Florida  State 
Senate,  and  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Florida.  Senator  Holland  rendered  outstand- 
ing service  to  all  of  the  people  of  that  great 
state. 

Since  1946,  Senator  Holland  has  served  for 
31  years  with  dUtinctton  as  United  States 
Senator  from  Florida.  He  holds  membership 


LAS  VEGAS:  SPORTS  AND 
CONVENTION  CENTER 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Las 
Vegas,  the  fastest  growing  city  in  the 
United  States,  is  being  recognized 
throughout  the  Nation  as  the  sports  and 
convention  capital  of  the  country. 

Both  of  these  features  were  under- 
scored recently  at  the  Sahara  Invita- 
tional Golf  Tournament,  which  has 
firmly  established  itself  as  one  of  the 
major  sports  attractions  in  the  United 
States. 

This  year's  tournament,  hosted  by  the 
Sahara  Hotel  and  coordinated  by  John 
Romero,  was  seen  by  millions  in  a  na- 
tional telecast  by  Sports  Network,  Inc. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the  telecast 
was  a  special  introduction  on  the  final 
day  outUning  the  growth  of  Las  Vegas  as 
a  convention  center. 

The  millions  of  viewers  saw  not  only 
the  famous  Las  Vegas  Strip— 3  miles  of 
luxurious  resort  hotels,  almost  all  of 
which  have  excellent  convention  facili- 
ties—but the  magnificent  Las  Vegas  Con- 
vention Center  whose  facilities  attracted 
235  conventions  during  1966.  Viewers  also 
saw  that  efforts  to  attract  conventions  is 
never-ending  in  Las  Vegas.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  network  noted  that  the  larg- 
est resort  hotel  convention  facility  in  the 
United  States  presently  is  under  con- 
struction. 

Las  Vegsis  is  host  to  more  than  20  mu- 
lion  guests  each  year  because  of  its  en- 
tertainment, year-round  sports,  perpet- 
ual sunshine,  excellent  transportation, 
and  convention  attractions.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Las  Vegas'  sports  events  and 
convention  facilities,  like  the  growth  of 
the  city,  will  remain  No.  1. 


NATION  OFFERS  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN 
NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Texas  knew  and  loved  John 
Nance  Garner  for  98  years,  and  it  was  a 
great  loss  for  the  whole  State  when  this 
great  man  died  on  November  7,  1967.  He 
should  have  lived  a  century,  and  more. 
He  is  the  kind  of  man  who  comes  along 
so  seldom  that  we  want  to  keep  him 
around  for  a  long,  long  time. 

In  the  few  weeks  since  his  death,  Tex- 
ans,  indeed,  all  Americans,  have  been 
trying  to  put  into  words  what  John  Nance 
Gamer  meant  to  them  and  to  the  Nation 
which  he  served  so  iMig  and  so  well.  I 
have  collected  some  of  these  tributes. 
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To  these  tributes,  I  add:  No  man  ever 
doubted  that  he  had  a  friend  in  John 
Nance  Gamer,  if  Garner  liked  him.  And 
no  man  ever  doubted  that  he  had  a 
worthy  opponent  in  John  Nance  Gamer, 
If  Gamer  was  against  him.  He  was  a 
great  soxirce  of  encouragement  to  me  in 
some  of  my  most  difScult  campaigns,  and 
his  portrait,  which  hangs  in  my  Austin, 
Tex.,  office  remains  a  source  of  encour- 
agement. I  treasured  his  friendship.  Al- 
though his  death  came  just  shy  of  his 
100th  birthday,  he  had  become  a  legend 
in  his  own  time,  and  will  not  soon  be  for- 
gotten by  any  of  us. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mended to  Postmaster  General  Lawrence 
O'Brien  that  a  special  postage  stamp  be 
Issued  on  November  22,  1968,  the  centen- 
nial of  John  Nance  Gamer's  birth,  to 
honor  John  Nance  Gamer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  articles  of  tribute  to 
John  Nance  Gamer  be  inserted  at  this 
I>olnt  in  the  Record:  "Uvalde  Neighbors 
Moum  Gamer,"  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
November  8,  1967 ;  "  'Cactus  Jack'  Gar- 
ner Is  Dead,"  Dallas  Morning  News,  No- 
vember 8,  1967 ;  "  'Cactus  Jack'  Dead  at 
98,"  Amarillo  Daily  News,  November  8, 
1967;  "Created  Own  District,"  San  An- 
tonio Light,  November  8,  1967;  "No 
Lace  on  Tongue,"  San  Antonio  Light, 
November  8, 1967;  "Gamer  Knocked  V-P 
Job,"  Dallas  Morning  News,  November  8, 
1967 ;  "Ex-Offlcial  Didn't  Object  To  Name 
'Old  Man  Gamer',"  Dallas  Morning  News, 
November  8,  1967;  "Oamer  Came  West 
To  Die,  But  Lived,"  and  "Ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Noted  for  His  Colorful  Speech," 
Dallas  Morning  News,  November  8,  1967 ; 
"Tributes  To  Gamer  Paid  In  Washing- 
ton," Dallas  Morning  News,  November  8, 
1967;  "Gamer  Created  District  for  Self," 
and  "Time  John  L.  Lost  Temper  Re- 
called," Dallas  Morning  News,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1967;  "Crusty  Cactus  Jack  Gets 
Pinal  Tribute,"  Houston  Chronicle,  No- 
vember 9,  1967;  "John  N.  Gamer,"  edi- 
torial from  the  San  Antonio  Light,  No- 
vember 8,  1967;  "John  N.  Gamer,"  edi- 
torial from  the  Dallas  Times  Herald; 
"Cactus  Jack  Won't  Be  Duplicated,"  edi- 
torial from  the  Houston  Chronicle,  No- 
vember 8,  1967;  "John  Nance  Garner," 
editorial  from  the  Dallas  Morning  News, 
November  9,  1967;  "Requiem  for  an  Old- 
Tlme  Democrat  Who  Helped  Father  a 
'Radical'  Idea,"  editorial  from  the  In- 
dependent of  Anderson,  S.C.,  November 
10,  1967;  " 'Cactxis  Jack'  Robust  Indi- 
vidualist," editorial  from  the  Evening 
Star,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  16, 
1967 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Dallaa  Times  Herald,  Nov.  8, 1967] 
TTyaude    Nsgrbobs    MotmiT    Oabkeb 

TTvAij>K,  Tbc. — Friends  and  neighbors  paid 
last  respects  today  to  Former  Vice  President 
Nance  Garner,  who  left  Washington  In  1941 
swearing  he  would  never  cross  the  Potomac 
River  again — and  never  did. 

Gamer  died  early  Tuesday,  just  15  days 
short  of  hla  99th  birthday. 

"Cactus  Jack,"  as  he  was  known  during 
most  of  his  46  years  as  an  elected  official  in 
Austin  and  Washington,  lay  In  state  at  a 
Uvalde  funeral  home.  Slmj^e  serrlcea  are 
set  for  Thursday  afternoon. 


Gamer,  with  a  bright  red  carnation  In  his 
coat  lapel,  lay  In  an  open  steel  gray  color 
casket  of  copper.  In  death  his  shaggy  white 
eyebrows  brlistled  as  prominently  as  a  quar- 
ter century  ago  when  he  became  the  only 
person  to  walk  directly  from  one  side  of  the 
nation's  capltol  as  speaker  of  the  House  to 
the  other  side  as  vice  president. 

Hundreds  who  knew  him  as  a  Texas  legisla- 
tor, as  a  congressman  for  30  years,  and  as  vice 
president  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  from 
1932  to  1940,  sent  condolences. 

"Pew  have  given  so  long  a  tUne  and  fewer 
stUl  have  used  their  years  to  such  advantage." 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  said  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  Americans 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  rugged  and  practical 
Individualism  that  played  such  an  Important 
role  In  the  building  and  growth  of  this 
natlMi,"  former  President  Harry  S.  Truman 
said  at  Independence,  Mo. 

Gamer,  who  had  been  looking  forward 
to  his  99th  birthday  Not.  22  and  then  to  a 
100th  birthday,  died  quietly  without  ap- 
parent pain  following  a  coronary  occlusion. 

"It  was  just  old  age,"  said  Don  Large,  24, 
who  had  been  one  of  Gamer's  paid  com- 
panions for  almost  four  years.  Large  will  be 
one  of  10  paUbearers. 

"He  had  a  wonderful  life.  This  vras  the  beat 
way  to  go,  said  Tully  Garner,  71,  his  son. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  8,  1967] 

"Cactus  Jack"  Gabnxk  Is  Dxao 

(By  Garth  Jones) 

UvAU)B,  Tex. — John  Nance  Gamer,  who  rose 
from  himible  origins  in  rural  Texas  to  the 
nation's  highest  power  councils,  died  quietly 
and  painlessly  Tuesday.  He  was  98. 

The  former  vice-president,  who  was  fond 
of  referring  to  himself  as  a  "little  old  Dem- 
ocrat," came  within  one  year  and  two  weeks 
of  his  goal  of  living  to  be  100. 

His  last  words  were  those  of  lore  for  a 
friend. 

Garner,  widely  known  as  "Cactus  Jack." 
was  vice-president  for  the  first  two  terms 
of  PYanklln  D.  Roosevelt's  administration.  He 
broke  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third-term  Is- 
sue and  left  Washington  in  1941,  vowing  nev- 
er to  cross  the  Potomac  River  again.  He 
never  did. 

Death  came  eight  hours  after  a  coronary 
occlusion  In  the  bedrocan  of  a  frame  hovise 
built  for  servants.  He  had  lived  In  it  since 
turning  his  big  brick  home  into  a  museum 
memorializing  his  wife,  Ettle,  who  died  20 
years  ago. 

Beside  his  hoepltal-type  bed  were  his  doc- 
tor, Sterling  Fly;  his  oiUy  child,  Tully;  a 
granddaughter.  Mrs.  John  Ciirry  of  AmarlUo, 
and,  holding  the  dying  man's  hand,  his  paid 
companion,  Don  Large,  24,  of  Uvalde. 

People  in  this  town  50  miles  from  the  Rio 
Grande  In  Southwest  Texas  were  preparing 
for  an  annual  celebration,  the  birthday  Nov. 
22  of  the  man  they  called  Uvalde's  No.  1  citi- 
zen. Now  the  stunned  citizens  are  mtUdng 
plans  for  the  funeral  Thiuvday. 

Tully,  his  son,  said  that  a  few  days  ago 
Garner  had  asked : 

"After  I'm  99,  how  many  more  months 
nntu  I  get  to  be  100?" 

At  his  last  birthday,  be  told  assembled 
reporters  and  well-wishers:  "When  you're 
08,  you've  got  to  be  feeling  either  real  good 
or  real  bad.  I'm  feeling  real  good.  I've  just 
got  two  years  to  go  to  make  100 — It  sboiild 
be  easy." 

Bom  in  a  log  cabin  In  Red  River  County, 
he  studied  for  a  year  at  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity— his  ancestors  were  Tennesseans — ^re- 
turned to  Texas,  ran  for  Clarksville  city  at- 
torney and  lost.  He  moved  to  Uvalde,  600 
miles  to  the  southwest. 

In  his  successful  campaign  for  county 
judge,  he  met  Miss  Ettle  Rhelner.  She  was 
his  wife  when  he  started  the  first  of  his  two 
terms  In  the  Texas  Legislature  In  1888. 


The  young  lawmaker  championed  some 
remarkable  losing  causes.  He  Introduced  s 
bill  to  divide  Texas  Into  five  states  so  as  to 
give  the  area  10  senators. 

And  he  earned  his  nickname  by  nominat- 
ing the  cactus  bloom,  not  the  bluebonnet,  as 
the  state  flower. 

He  entered  Cong^ress  In  1903  and  stayed  so 
popular  in  his  district  he  was  consistently 
re-elected  without  making  a  campaign 
speech  for  25  years.  He  came  to  preside  over 
both  houses. 

As  minority  leader,  he  told  a  biographer: 
"I  began  to  try  to  free  myself  of  aU  hatred 
and  envy  of  niy  fellow  man  ...  to  go  to  bed 
at  night  without  a  heart  filled  with  such 
things." 

Large,  his  companion,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
said  an  hour  after  Gamer  died:  "This  morn- 
ing he  told  me  he  loved  me.  I  reciprocated. 
He  was  the  greatest." 

The  labor  leader  John  L.  Lewis  called  Gar- 
ner a  "labor-baiting,  poker-playlng,  whis- 
key-drinking, evil  old  man." 

Garner  often  described  himself  as  "just 
a  little  old  Democrat."  Roosevelt  called  him 
"Mr.  Common  Sense." 

Tuesday,  former  President  Harry  Truman 
called  him  "the  spokesman  for  the  rugged 
and  practical  Individualism  that  played  such 
an  Important  role  In  the  btilldlng  and 
growth  of  the  nation." 

President  Johnson  also  sent  a  statement  of 
tribute,  but  his  office  said  he  probably  could 
not  attend  the  funeral  services  at  3  pjn. 
Thursday  at  Frazar  Funeral  Chapel  here. 

Gamer  was  not  a  church  member,  but  his 
son  Tully  Is  an  Episcopalian.  The  rector  of 
St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  RomlUy 
Tlmmlns,  wUl  officiate  at  the  funeral. 

[From  the  Amarillo  Dally  News.  Nov.  8,  1967] 
"Cactus  Jack"  Dead  at  98 

UvAUjE,  Tex. — John  Nance  Gamer,  who 
rose  from  humble  origins  in  rural  Texas  to 
the  nation's  highest  power  councils,  died 
quietly  and  painlessly  Tuesday.  He  was  98. 

The  former  vice  president,  who  was  fond 
of  referring  to  himself  as  a  "little  old  Demo- 
crat," came  within  one  year  and  two  weeks 
of  his  goal  of  living  to  be  100. 

His  last  words  were  those  of  love  tot  a 
friend. 

Gamer,  widely  known  as  "Cactus  Jack," 
was  vice  president  for  the  first  two  terms  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  administration.  He 
broke  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third  term 
Issue  and  left  Washington  in  1941,  vowing 
never  to  cross  the  Potomac  River  again.  He 
never  did. 

Death  came  eight  hours  after  a  coronary 
occlusion,  in  the  bedroom  of  a  frame  bouse 
built  for  servants.  He  had  lived  In  It  since 
turning  his  big  brick  home  Into  a  museum 
memorializing  hla  wife,  Ettle,  who  died  20 
years  ago. 

Beside  his  hoepltal-type  bed  were  his  doc- 
tor. Sterling  Fly;  his  only  child,  Tully;  a 
granddaughter,  Mrs.  John  Curry  of  Amarillo; 
and,  holding  the  dying  man's  hand,  his  paid 
companion,  Don  Large,  24,  of  Uvalde. 

People  In  this  town  60  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande  in  Southwest  Texas  were  pre- 
paring for  an  annual  celebration,  the  birth- 
day Nov.  22  of  the  man  they  called  Uvalde's 
No.  1  citizen.  Now  the  stunned  citizens  are 
making  plans  for  the  funeral  Thursday. 

Tully,  his  son,  said  that  a  few  days  ago 
Garner  had  asked:  "After  I'm  99,  how  many 
more  months  until  I  get  to  be  100?" 

At  his  last  birthday,  he  told  assembled 
reporters  and  weUwlshers:  "When  you're  98, 
you've  got  to  be  feeling  either  real  good 
or  real  bad.  I'm  feeling  real  good.  I've  just 
got  two  years  to  go  to  make  100 — It  should 
be  easy." 

Bom  in  a  log  cabin  In  Red  River  County, 
he  studied  for  a  year  at  VanderbUt  Univer- 
sity— his  ancestors  were  Tennesseans — re- 
ttimed  to  Texas,  ran  lor  Clarksville  city  at- 
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torney  and  lost.  He  moved  to  Uvalde,  600 
miles  to  the  southwest. 

In  his  successful  campaign  for  county 
tudKe  he  met  Miss  Ettle  Rhelner.  She  was  his 
irtfe  when  be  started  the  first  of  his  two 
terms  in  the  Texas  Legislature  in  1898. 

The  young  lawmaker  championed  some 
remarkable  losing  causes.  He  introduced  a 
bill  to  divide  Texas  into  five  sUtes  so  as  to 
(rive  the  area  10  senators. 

And  he  earned  his  nickname  by  nomi- 
nating the  cactus  bloom,  not  the  bluebon- 
net as  the  state  flower. 

He  entered  Congress  in  1903  and  stayed 
so  popular  in  his  dUtrlct  he  was  consistently 
reelected  without  making  a  campaign  speech 
lor  52  years.  He  came  to  preside  over  both 
houses.  „ 

As  minority  leader,  he  told  a  biographer:  I 
began  to  try  to  free  myself  of  all  hatred 
and  envy  of  my  fellow  men  ...  to  go  to 
bed  at  night  without  a  heart  filled  with  such 

things." 

Large,  his  companion,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
said  an  hoiu-  after  Garner  died:  "ThU  morn- 
ing he  told  me  he  loved  me.  He  reciprocated. 
He  was  the  greatest." 

The  late  labor  leader  John  L.  Lewis  called 
Gamer  a  "labor-baiting,  poker-playlng, 
whisky-drinking  evil  old  man." 

Gamer  often  described  himself  as  "just 
a  little  old  Democrat."  Roosevelt  called  him 
"Mr.  Common  Sense." 

Tuesday,  former  President  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man called  him  "the  spokesman  for  the 
rugged  and  practical  individualism  that 
played  such  an  important  role  In  the  build- 
ing and  grovrth  of  the  nation." 

President  Johnson  also  sent  a  statement 
of  tribute,  but  his  office  said  he  probably 
could  not  attend  the  funeral  services  at  3 
p.m.  at  Frazar  Funeral  Chapel  here. 

Garner  was  not  a  church  member  but  his 
son  Tully  U  an  EpiscopaUan.  The  rector  of 
St.  Philips  Episcopal  Church,  Rev.  Romllly 
Tlmmlns,  will  officiate  at  the  funeral. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Nov.  8,  1967] 

Hat  Trademark — Created  Own  District 

Austin. — John  Nance  Garner's  stay  In 
Austin  was  brief — but  to  the  point. 

He  came  as  a  representative  from  1898  to 
1902.  In  those  four  years  he  acquired  two 
things  to  be  identified  with  him  all  his  life: 
A  district  which  sent  him  again  and  again 
to  Congress,  and  a  type  of  hat  that  became 
an  integral  part  of  his  personality. 

The  district  was  admittedly  his  own  idea. 
The  hat  was  his  wife's  idea.  Noticing  one 
day  the  unbecoming  effect  of  a  derby  rock- 
ing on  his  ears,  she  went  out  and  bought  the 
young  new  legislator  a  new  hat. 

"This  will  look  better  than  the  other,"  she 
said  quietly. 

Gamer  discarded  the  derby  and  stuck  to 
the  soft  felt  variety  ever  after. 

Early  in  Gamer's  life,  the  ambition  to  be 
a  statesman  was  "burning  upon  him  like  the 
Texas  sun  on  a  prairie  dog  village." 

He  knew  there  was  only  one  quick  step- 
ladder  to  big  time  politics  in  the  nation's 
Capitol — that  was  a  congressional  district 
including  his  own  county. 

Cactus  Jack  knew  what  to  do.  He  got  him- 
self elected  to  the  legislature.  For  two  years 
he  laid  low;  then  In  1900  he  began  to  blos- 
som out  with  his  plan.  The  newly  taken 
census  helped  him.  He  proceeded  to  carve 
out  of  the  state  a  new  district  Including 
Uvalde  County.  Then  he  went  before  the 
House.  He  showed  them  the  census  which 
Indicated  the  population  of  Texas  had  In- 
creased to  such  an  extent  the  state  was  en- 
titled to  more  representatives. 

In  Congress,  he  frankly  told  them  he  had 
"created  a  district"  for  himself.  He  hoped 
they  would  stand  by  him. 

The  House  listened,  considered,  and  ad- 
journed without  taking  any  action.  But  that 
night  Gamer  took  ttction.  He  began  the 
rounds  of  all  hotel  rooms  and  private  homes. 
By  morning  be  had  81  out  of  ISl  members  of 


the  House  pledged  to  his  support  and  on  the 
dotted  line.  His  redlstrlcting  report  was 
adopted. 

The  next  thing  was  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  get  elected. 

Gamer  was  not  the  only  man  In  the  new 
15th  Texas  District  who  had  his  heart  set 
on  going  to  Congress.  J.  Dlbrell  of  Seguln, 
who  had  been  a  state  senator  several  years, 
announced  his  candidacy  alongside  of  Garner 
in  the  newspaper. 

They  began  a  tooth  and  toenail  campaign. 
Where  Gamer  went,  also  went  Dlbrell.  They 
staged  debates  so  heated  that  whole  towns 
are  reported  to  have  shut  up  shop  and  turned 
out  to  listen. 

"There  was."  reported  one  newspaper, 
"blood,  hair  and  the  ground  tore  up." 

Garner  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  trust 
evil,  took  a  stand  against  imperialism,  de- 
clared for  the  Irrigation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  denounced  both  the  doctrine  of  free 
raw  material  and  Republican  reciprocity  and 
endorsed  the  Panama  Canal  project. 

His  platform  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  DlbreU  withdrew  as  a  candidate.  Garner 
was  nominated  by  acclamation. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  backed 
by  a  district  he  had  created  by  himself  and 
which  was  his  to  "have  and  to  hold." 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light.  Nov.  8.  1967) 
"Cactus  Jack"  :  No  Lace  on  Tongue 
(By  James  Marlow) 
Washington. — John  Nance  Gamer  didn't 
wear  lace  on  bis  tongue  when  he  wanted  to 
get  to  the  point.  But  some  people,  who  missed 
the  point,  wished  he  sounded  more  like  Henry 
Wadsworth  Longfellow  than  Uke  Cactus  Jack. 
It  was  about  1934  and  Gamer,  who  died 
yesterday  at  98,  was  vice  president.  I  was  a 
reporter  then  on  a  New  Orleans  newspaper. 
The  night  Gamer  arrived  In  town  was  a  quiet 
one  and  it  was  late,  around  10:30. 

The  city  editor  called  me  over  and  told  me: 
"See  what  you  can  get  out  of  Vice  President 
Gamer.  He  just  got  in  from  Washington.  He's 
on  his  way  home  to  Texas.  He's  probably  over 
at  the  Texas  and  Pacific  station." 
bent  photographer 
He  sent  a  photographer  along,  too.  We  went 
to  the  T&P  depot.  There  was  a  train  getting 
ready  to  leave  for  Texas.  The  gateman  was 
still  letting  a  few  straggling  passengers 
through. 

I  asked  him:  "Did  the  vice  president  go 
through  here  yet?" 

"How  would  I  know?"  the  gateman  said. 
"We  got  about  10  of  them.  I  don't  know  one 
from  the  other." 

"I  didn't  know  there  were  that  many, "  I 
said.  "I  mxost  have  been  misinformed.  I 
thought  we  only  had  one  vice  president." 

The  gateman  said:  "What  vice  president 
are  you  talking  about?" 

I  said:  "The  vice  president  of  the  United 
States." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  the  gateman  said.  "He 
may  have  gone  through.  I  don't  know  him. 
I  thought  you  were  talking  about  the  T&P 
vice  presidents.  Go  on  through  and  go 
through  the  train  and  look  for  him." 

NOT    MUCH    HOPE 

The  photographer  and  I  got  on  the  train. 
We  didn't  have  much  hope.  The  train  was  a 
long  row  of  sleepers.  And  so  far  as  I  could 
see  in  that  last  car  where  we  were  all  the 
berths  were  made  up  and  all  the  curtains 
were  drawn. 

I  told  the  photographer  to  go  up  front  and 
start  with  the  first  car  and  work  his  way 
back.  I  told  him  to  call  out  for  the  vice 
president  and  if  he  found  him  to  come  back 
and  get  me. 

I  started  vrtth  the  last  car.  With  those 
curtains  drawn,  I  didn't  know  whether  any- 
one was  still  awake.  It  was  the  same  in  the 
second  car.  and  In  the  third. 

I  walked  through,  calling  out  "Vice  Presi- 
dent Garner"  and  "Mr.  Garner."  No  good  In 
that  last  car.  No  good  In  the  second.  But 


halfway  through  the  third  a  voice  behind  a 
curtain  In  a  lower  berth  said,  "Who  wants 
him?" 

It  wasnt  a  gentle  voice.  It  was  kind  of 
gritty.  But  I  answered:  "I  do."  The  voice 
said:  "Who  are  you?"  I  told  him  I  was  a 
newspaper  reporter.  The  voice  said:  "Whad- 
dya  want?"  I  said:  "I  want  to  see  you." 

"ABOUT   WHAT?" 

The  voice  said:  "About  what?"  I  said: 
"Get  some  clothes  on  and  come  on  out.  I 
want  to  talk  to  you." 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States, 
whom  I  still  hadnt  seen,  said:  "Hell,  no.  I 
ain't  agonna  git  out  of  bed  for  nobody." 

That  finished  that.  I  found  the  photog- 
rapher and  we  went  back  to  the  office. 

I  wrote  the  story,  pretty  much  like  this 
one.  at  least  in  the  details  about  the  con- 
versation. I  didn't  think  it  was  much  of  a 
story,  except  for  that  last  part:  "Hell,  no, 
I  ain't  agonna  git  out  of  bed  for  nobody." 

But  the  managing  editor,  who  died  a  few 
years  ago,  thought  that  was  no  way  to  have 
a  vice  president  talking.  So  he  changed  it 
and  when  the  paper  came  out  it  had  Garner 
saying : 

"No,  Indeed,  I  am  not  going  to  get  out  of 
bed  for  anyone." 

(Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  8,  1967] 

Garner   Knocked   V-P   Job 

(By  Alden  Whitman) 

The   homely   spoken  Texan   who  was   the 

32nd  vice-president  of  the  United  States  was 

never  fully  happy  in  the  eight  years  he  spent 

in  that  exalted  office,  from  1933  to  1941.  More 

accustomed  to  the  congressional  committee 

room  and  the  small  gatherings  of  Infiuential 

legislators,   he  frequently  said  that  he  was 

Just  "a  spare  tire  of  the  government"  In  the 

first    two    terms    of    President    Franklin    D. 

Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

"Worse  damfool  mistake  I  ever  made  was 
letting  myself  be  elected  vice-president  of  the 
United  States."  he  remarked  after  he  had  left 
office.  "Should  have  stuck  with  my  old  chores 
as  Speaker  of  the  House.  I  gave  up  the  second 
most  Important  job  In  the  government  for 
one  that  didn't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans." 

Although  Garner  disparaged  his  job,  he  was 
nonetheless  one  of  the  most  influential  men 
on  Capitol  Hill  in  the  flrst  years  of  the  New 
Deal.  Having  been  in  the  Hottse  of  Represent- 
atives since  1903  and  a  member  of  its  power- 
ful Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  many 
years,  he  was  practiced,  as  few  legislators 
were,  in  the  intricate  and  offstage  bvislness 
of  getting  bills  through  Congress. 

As  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  and  as 
Roosevelt's  designated  "Mr.  Common  Sense," 
Garner  put  his  unexcelled  political  knowl- 
edge to  work  In  obtaining  passage  of  New 
Deal  legislation.  He  was  more  conservative 
than  his  President  and  he  did  not  whole- 
heartedly approve  of  much  of  the  legislation 
he  promoted,  yet  personal  friendship  with 
Roosevelt  (they  played  poker  together)  and 
party  loyalty  persuaded  him  to  help  gather 
the  necessary  votes  and  to  direct  legislative 
strategy. 

However,  after  the  election  of  1936,  Garner 
found  himself  Increasingly  out  of  joint  with 
Roosevelt.  Their  poUtlcal  differences  came 
to  head  over  the  president's  controversial 
proposal  for  enlarging  the  Supreme  Court 
to  obtain  Judicial  approval  of  New  Deal  stat- 
utes. The  vice-president  was  against  the  plan, 
and  although  the  two  men  remained  on 
friendly  terms  after  the  proposal  feU  by  the 
wayside  for  lack  of  congressional  support. 
Garner  was  dropped  from  the  circle  of  White 
House  intimates  and  from  the  list  of  those 
who  lunched  with  the  President  at  his  desk. 
Although  he  became  a  millionaire  from 
business  Interests  in  Texas,  he  lived  simply 
and  had  a  wide  reputation  as  a  tightwad, 
which  he  did  nothing  to  dispel. 

Apart  from  basebaU,  pecan-growing  and 
farming  (he  raised  fowl) ,  Garner's  chief  avo- 
cation was  poker.  He  was  so  adept  at  the 
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game  that  hU  winnings  in  some  sessions  of 
Congress  exceeded  his  pay  of  910,000  a  year. 

A  product  of  the  rugged  frontier,  John 
Nance  Gamer  was  bom  Not.  22,  1868,  in  a 
mud-chlnied  cabin  near  Detroit,  Texas.  His 
father,  Jolin  Nance  Gamer  3D,  had  been  a 
Confederate  cavalry  trooper  who  had  mi- 
grated to  Texas  from  Tennessee. 

The  boy's  education  was  so  sketchy  that 
he  had  trouble  keeping  up  with  his  class- 
mates when  he  went  to  Vanderbllt  Univer- 
sity. Returning  home,  he  read  law  with  a 
lawer  In  Clarksville,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  22,  moved  to  Uvalde,  near  the 
Mexican  border,  and  joined  a  law  firm  that 
eventually  became  Clark,  Puller  &  Gamer. 

When  he  acquired  a  newspaper,  the  Uvalde 
Leader,  as  part  of  a  legal  fee,  he  made  his 
name  known  and  was  elected  county  judge 
of  Uvalde  County. 

From  county  Judge,  Garner  moved  to  the 
Texas  Legislature,  in  1898.  And  on  to  Con- 
gress in  the  election  of  1902. 

Over  the  years  Gamer  formed  friendships 
with  men  who  exerted  great  influence  in  na- 
tional aSalrs — Joseph  T.  Robinson  of  Ar- 
kansas, Carter  Glass  of  Virginia,  Sam  Ray- 
bum  of  Texas,  George  W.  Norrls  of  Nebraska, 
Andrew  W.  Volstead  of  Minnesota  and  WU- 
lianx  Randolph  Hearst,  the  publisher. 

Gamer,  a  party  stalwart  except  in  inter- 
national affairs  (he  did  not  want  the  United 
States  to  become  entangled  abroad ) ,  moved 
Into  the  national  spotlight  in  1928,  when  be 
was  elected  House  minority  leader. 

In  December,  1931,  the  Republican  major- 
ity had  disappeared,  owing  to  deaths,  in- 
cluding that  of  Speaker  Longworth,  and 
Gamer  was  elected  speaker  by  three  votes. 

The  following  year,  when  Roosevelt  was 
nominated  for  piresident  on  the  fourth  ballot 
for  the  first  time.  Gamer  was  chosen  as  his 
running  mate. 

[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  8,  19671 

Whxm  Hk  Was  nr  90's  Bz-OyriciAL  Didn't 

Object  To   Namx   "Ou>  Man  QASnea." 

(By  Prank  X.  Tolbert) 
One  of  the  more  endearing  things  I  can  say 
about  my  friend  John  Nance  Garner,  who 
died  Tuesday,  was  that  the  former  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  didn't  object  to  be- 
ing called  "Old  Man  Gamer"  to  his  face.  Not 
In  recent  years,  anyway. 

Gamer  w£is  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of 
this  nation.  Almost  every  time  I  was  in 
Uvalde,  most  recently  in  August,  I  stopped  to 
talk  with  this  delightful  man.  And  once  when 
I  was  there  I  was  startled  when  one  of  his 
servants  referred  to  him  as  "Old  Man  Gamer" 
In  his  presence,  good-naturedly,  of  course. 

I  asked  Gamer  why  he  tolerated  this  as 
we  sat  on  his  lawn  in  Uvalde,  under  the  shade 
of  great  pecan  trees,  which  shelter  some  of 
his  favorite  creatures,  white-wing  doves. 

"I  am  Old  Man  Gamer,"  he  replied.  'Tm 
In  my  908.  So  I  can't  take  it  ill  when  I  am 
so  addressed.  I  damned  sure  would  have  been 
sore  a  few  years  back,  though,  if  someone 
called  me  Old  Man  Gamer." 

Long  ago,  the  labor  leader,  John  L.  Lewis, 
described  Speaker  of  the  House  Gamer  as  a 
"labor-baltlng,  poker-playing,  whiskey-drink- 
ing, evil  old  man." 

"Old  John  L.  was  wrong  on  one  count," 
Gamer  told  me.  "When  he  said  that  I  was 
damned  sure  not  an  old  man.  I  was  only 
70  or  71." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  my  visits 
to  Gamer's  home  was  on  a  Saturday  in  July 
when  he  was  nearing  his  90th  birthday  and 
had  not  yet  given  up  whiskey  drinking.  (Con- 
trary to  press  service  assertions.  Gamer  did 
not  g^ve  up  smoking  cigars  at  90.  He  was 
puffing  on  strong,  black  Mexican  cigars  the 
last  time  I  saw  him  this  summer.) 

Before  the  well-remembered  visit  when 
Gamer  was  near  to  his  90th  birthday,  I 
knocked  on  the  door  of  his  small  frame 
house.  At  first  there  was  no  answer.  Then 
Gamer  bawled:  "Come  on  In.  The  door  ain't 
locked." 


He  was  watching  a  baseball  game  on  tele- 
vision between  the  Plttabnrgh  Pirates  and 
the  Dodgers.  He  recognized  me  and  said: 

"If  you  came  to  ask  me  questions  about 
politics  you  picked  the  wrong  day.  This  is 
my  day  to  watch  baseball  on  television.  Sit 
down  and  keep  quiet  until  the  game  is  over. 
Saturday  during  baseball  season  Is  iSY  DAY. 
I  dent  do  nothing  but  watch  baseball  and 
talk  about  it." 

Garner  was  in  a  rocking  chair  about  6  feet 
from  the  television  set.  His  belt  buckle  was 
loosened  and  he  had  comfortable  congres- 
sional gaiters  on  bis  feet.  He  was  wearing 
khaki  shirt  and  breeches  and  a  printer-style 
eyeshade  was  at>ove  his  frosty,  flowing  eye- 
brows. 

He  was  pufllng  a  black  cigar.  There  were 
several  other  cigars  in  reserve  on  a  table 
by  bis  chair.  His  Latin  housekeeper  was  cook- 
ing something  which  smelled  like  enchiladas. 
He  became  impatient  when  I  was  slow 
In  taking  a  chair. 

"Sit  I  I'm  Interested  In  this  now.  The 
Pirates  are  in  town  (he  meant  they  were  at 
bat).  We  can  talk  when  they  change  sides." 
Garner  was  getting  a  bad  reception  (this 
was  before  Uvalde  got  a  TV  cable)  of  the 
baseball  game.  A  Dodger  pitcher  named  Don 
Drysdale  was  in  double  exposure  and  It 
looked  as  if  there  were  a  light  snowfall  in 
Pittsburgh  on  that  July  afternoon. 

I  said:  "Mr.  Garner,  would  you  like  for 
me  to  tune  your  set  and  try  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  that  snow  and  the  double  ex- 
posures?" 

"That's  good  enough  plctiu«  for  me,"  he 
replied.  "Mess  with  it  If  you  must,  but  you 
dumed  sure  better  not  make  me  miss  out  on 
any  of  this." 

I  decided  to  leave  the  television  set  strictly 
alone. 

At  the  end  of  an  inning  I  commented  on 
the  decor  of  the  room,  which  included  some 
Interesting  bottles  of  20-year-oId  bourbon. 

Mr.  Gamer  caught  the  hint  about  the 
whiskey. 

"Ain't  that  tlme,"  he  said.  "Besides,  you 
came  in  a  car,  didn't  you.  Can't  serre  no 
whiskey  to  car  drivers." 
He  saved  a  lot  of  whiskey  with  that  rule. 
I  stayed  by  the  television  set  with  the 
happy  old  man  for  a  few  more  innings.  When 
I  left,  pltclier  Drysdale  was  back  on  the 
mound  in  double  exposure  and  snow  seemed 
to  be  falling  gently  on  the  Pittsburgh  dia- 
mond. 

One  of  Gamer's  favorite  endeavors  was 
kissing  women  who  came  to  visit  him  on  the 
lawn  of  his  Uvalde  home. 

Once  when  I  was  sitting  in  the  stm  with 
him  a  bevy  of  young  girls  approached.  And 
the  old  man  snufled  out  the  cigar  he  was 
smoking,  wrapped  the  stub  in  a  handker- 
chief and  stored  it  in  the  upper  pocket  of  bis 
coat. 

After  the  girls  had  been  kissed  and  chatted 
a  while  with  Gamer  and  had  left,  he  re- 
moved the  cigar  stub  from  his  pocket  and 
found  that  what  was  left  of  the  cigar  had 
been  crushed. 

"Damn  it  I  That's  what  I  get  for  playing 
kissing  bug,"  be  said. 

[From  the  Dallas  Moming  News,  Nov.  8, 1967] 

Mant  "Blows  Foa  Libxstt" — Gabneb  Came 

West  To  Dn,  eot  Lived 

(Editor's  Note. — Clarence  J.  La  Roche,  a 
veteran  San  Antonio  News  reporter,  became 
friends  with  John  Nance  Gamer  in  20  years 
of  covering  the  former  vice-president.  La 
Roche  visited  Gamer  several  times  each  year 
and  the  two  spent  many  hours  "striking 
blows  for  liberty"  together.) 

(By  Clarence  J.  La  Roche) 
Uvalde,   Tex. — John  Nanoa   Gamer   came 

west  to  die,  but  it  was  three  quarters  of  a 

century  before  lie  did. 
He  was  bom  in  Blossom  Prairie,  Red  River 

County,  in  North  Texas,  Nov.  22,  1868,  and 


24  years  later  was  told  by  a  doctor  he  had 
tubercvUosls  and  to  head  for  the  dry  country. 

"I  came  here  Jan.  9,  1893,  with  9125  m  my 
pocket,  to  die,"  Gamer  remembered  In  later 
years. 

He  didn't  die.  He  thrived,  and  his  devotion 
to  the  country  that  returned  him  to  health 
also  was  responsible  for  a  nickname  that  re- 
mained with  him  throughout  his  life  and 
dripped  with  western  flavor — Cactus  Jack. 

"The  only  paper  I  sent  up  while  in  the 
Texas  Legislature."  he  once  told  a  reporter, 
"contained  my  suggestion  of  a  state  flower. 

"Everyone  was  making  a  suggestion,  so  I 
thought  of  the  cactus  bloom  and  suggested 
it,"  Gamer  said.  Prom  that  time  on,  he  wu 
Cactus  Jack. 

A  desplser  of  prohibition,  Gamer  enjoyed 
"striking  blows  for  liberty,"  as  he  called  his 
Washington  office  gathering  where  he  and 
pals  retired  to  toss  down  a  few  bourbon  shots. 

Years  later,  this  prompted  labor  leader 
John  L.  Lewis,  who  was  feuding  with  Gamer, 
to  refer  to  the  vice  president  as  that  "labor- 
baiting  whiskey  drinking,  poker  playing,  evU 
old  man." 

In  later  years,  in  retirement  here,  he  would 
greet  friends  and  newspapermen  with  the 
invitation  to  "strike  a  blow  for  liberty."  After 
he  quit  drinking  in  1958,  he  would  wave  male 
callers  in  the  direction  of  the  bourbon. 

"I  quit  drinking  Oct.  6.  1958,  and  quit 
smoking  Oct.  8,  1958,  after  indulging  in  both 
for  70  years,"  he  told  a  newspaperman  In 
1960.  "I  haven't  touched  either  since  I  quit." 

About  the  time  he  gave  up  drinking,  Gar- 
ner also  dropped  other  favorite  pastimes: 
hunting  and  fishing. 

"I  used  to  row  a  boat,  but  don't  anymore," 
he  said.  "This  old  heart  gets  to  pumping  and 
someday  It's  going  to  stop. 

"I  want  to  live  as  long  as  I  can." 

Gamer  went  to  Washington  while  a  Boose- 
velt  was  president  and  he  left  when  a  Roose- 
velt was  president. 

He  first  served  with  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  finished  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

His  was  a  long  trail  from  Blossom  Prairie 
to  Uvalde  to  Washington  and  back  to  Uvalde. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  8,  1967) 

Ex -Vice  PsEsmEirr  Noted  fob  His 

CoLORTcn:,   Speech 

Uvalde,  Tex. — Cactus  Jack  Gamer  was 
noted  for  his  salty  speech. 

Some  "Gamerisms": 

"I'm  not  8i%ianana  man"  in  1952  when  he 
donated  his  Uvalde  estate  to  the  city  and 
moved  into  a  smaller,  adjacent  home. 

"Just  put  me  down  on  the  lazy,  no-account 
list" — in  1954  when  he  sold  his  stock  and  re- 
tired as  a  director  of  the  First  State  Bank 
of  Uvalde. 

"Going  to  the  White  House  would  be  like 
going  to  jail  for  four  years" — sTunmlng  up 
the  presidency. 

"I  am  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 
You'd  better  stick  around  a  while — you 
might  pick  up  some  new  ideas" — on  being 
introduced  to  a  circus  clown. 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  liars  Td  call  toler- 
able. That's  the  hunting  kind  and  the  fish- 
ing kind." 

"When  I  entered  Congress  the  autocratic 
leaders  of  the  party  thought  I  was  just  an- 
other cow  thief  from  Texas." 

"Every  time  one  of  these  Yankees  gets 
a  ham,  I'm  going  to  do  my  best  to  get  a 
hog" — on  federal  appropriations. 

"I  am  a  soldier  and  my  duty  Is  to  follow 
where  the  commander  leads.  I  accept  the 
rules  of  war  laid  down  in  the  platform" — on 
accepting  renomlnatlon  in  1936  as  vice- 
president. 

[From  the  Dallas  Homing  News,  Nov.  8, 1967] 
TamuTsa  to  Gabneb  Paid  in  WASBTNOroif 

(By  B^&ren  Klinefelter) 
WAflHnfOTON. — President  Jobneon  Tuesday 
led  Waahlngton  oOclaldom  from  both  sides 
of  the  political  aisle  in  mourning  the  death 
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of  Former  Vice-President  and  House  Speaker 
John  Nance  Garner  of  Uvalde. 

Flags  at  the  Capitol  where  he  served  tot 
some  30  years  as  a  Texas  congressman  flew 
St  half  mast  and  members  of  Congress  paid 
tribute  to  the  leader  who  vowed  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  never  to  return  here. 

Garner,  known  as  "Cactus  Jack,"  left  Wash- 
ington and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  admln- 
UtraUon  in  1941  after  breaking  with  Roose- 
velt over  the  third-term  issue.  He  remained 
true  to  his  pledge  never  to  set  foot  here 
again. 

The  President  said  that  the  nation  Joins 
the  people  "of  his  beloved  Uvalde  In  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  one  whose  determination  and 
joy  of  life  were  an  inspiration  to  so  many 
generations  of  Americans." 

Noting  that  Gamer  would  have  been  99 
years  old  in  only  15  days,  the  President  said, 
"Pew  are  given  so  long  a  time,  and  fewer  still 
have  vised  their  years  to  such  advantage.  Few 
men  In  history  had  more  experience  in  gov- 
ernment nor  more  respect  from  his  col- 
leagues during  his  long  career  in  public 
service." 

White  House  Press  Secretary  George  Chris- 
tian said  that  Washington  commitments 
would  probably  prevent  the  President  from 
attending  the  funeral. 

There  Is  expected  to  be  a  sizable  delegation 
of  Texans  in  Washington  heading  for  Texas 
for  the  funeral,  however. 

During  a  day  punctuated  with  eulogies, 
veteran  congressmen  who  served  with  Gamer 
here  noted  the  Texan's  legislative  abilities 
and  his  saltiness  that  brightened  Wash- 
ington. 

House  Speaker  John  McCormack,  D-Mass., 
called  Gamer  "not  only  an  outstanding  leg- 
islator, but  a  great  American." 

And  Rep.  Wright  Patman  of  Texarkana, 
who  served  lour  years  with  Gamer  before  the 
latter  was  elected  as  Roosevelt's  vice-pres- 
ident, told  fellow  congressmen  that  Gamer 
"was  a  warm  personality  who  brightened 
Washington  for  so  many  years. 

"Those  of  us  who  had  contact  with  him 
cannot  forget  his  great  sense  of  hvmior  and 
his  willingness  to  consult  with  and  guide  the 
freshmen  members  of  Congress.  Americans 
lost  a  great  man,  a  great  statesman  and  a 
wonderful  human  being." 

Rep.  George  Mahon  of  Lubbock  paid  trib- 
ute to  Garner's  "legislative  finesse,  his  down- 
to-earth  ideas  of  government  and  his  home- 
spun philosophy." 

Gamer's  death  viras  announced  in  the 
house  by  Rep.  O.  C.  Fisher  of  San  Angelo, 
Gamer's  congressman. 

Fisher  noted  Garner's  devotion  to  the 
House  and  quoted  the  former  speaker  as  say- 
ing, "When  I  switched  from  speaker  to  vice- 
president,  it  was  the  only  demotion  I  ever 
had." 

The  San  Angelo  congressman  also  recalled 
that  Gamer  "belonged  to  the  old  school  of 
rugged  individualists  who  believed  in  the 
principal  of  balancing  the  ledger  on  Satur- 
day night.  He  was  the  straight-forward 
common-sense  t3rpe  of  individual  who  was 
an  accomplished  student  of  politics  and  a 
leading  influence  for  the  cause  of  good  gov- 
ernment." 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough,  who  said  that 
Garner  was  bis  counselor  and  advisor  over 
the  years,  stated  that  Garner  "symbolized 
frankness  and  the  direct  approach — there 
was  never  any  doubt  about  where  he  stood. 
John  Nance  Garner  was  free  of  guile,  as 
direct  and  true  as  the  frontier  which  pro- 
duced him." 

Sen.  John  Tower  said  he  was  shocked  about 
Gamer's  deatli.  for  he  visited  with  him  only 
two  weeks  ago  and  they  joked  about  plans 
for  Garner's  99th  birthday  Nov.  22. 

"We  in  Texas  had  oome  to  regard  Mr. 
Gamer  as  virtually  Indestructible  ...  It  Is 
the  measure  of  this  man  that  in  his  later 
years  hU  Interests  turned  to  his  native  ooun- 
try  and  especially  to  the  growth  and  sucoess 


of  its  education  system,  particularly  Uvalde 
Junior  College." 

One  oongreosman  whose  44  years  in  con- 
gress Included  service  with  Garner,  Bep. 
Emanuel  OeUer,  D-N.Y.,  called  Garner  "a 
picturesque  political  flgure  ...  a  wise  and 
wary  speaker,  a  falthfiU  vice-president  .  .  . 
and  an  excellent  raconteur." 

Celler  recalled  that  Gamer  once  told  him, 
'I'll  live  to  be  100  If  it  kills  me," 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Nov.  8,  1967] 
Garneb  Created  Distbict  fob  Self 
Austin. — John    Nance    Gamer's    stay    in 
Austin  was  brief  but  to  the  point. 

He  came  as  a  representative  from  1898  to 
1902.  In  those  lour  years  he  acquired  two 
things  to  be  Identified  with  liim  all  his  lUe: 
a  district  which  sent  him  again  and  again 
to  Congress,  and  a  type  of  hat  that  became 
an  Integral  part  of  bis  personality. 

The  district  was  admittedly  his  own 
Idea.  The  hat  was  his  wife's  idea.  Noticing 
one  day  the  unbecoming  effect  of  a  derby 
rocking  on  his  ears,  she  went  out  and  bought 
the  young  new  legislator  a  new  hat. 

"This  will  look  better  than  the  other,"  she 
said  quietly. 

Gamer  discarded  the  derby  and  stuck  to 
the  soft  felt  variety  ever  after. 

Early  in  Gamer's  life,  the  ambition  to  be 
a  statesman  was  "burning  upon  him  like 
the  Texas  sun  on  a  prairie  dog  village." 

He  knew  there  was  only  one  qiiick  step- 
ladder  to  big  time  poUtlcs  in  the  nation's 
Capitol — that  was  a  congressional  district  in- 
cluding his  own  county. 

Cactus  Jack  knew  what  to  do.  He  got  him- 
self elected  to  the  Legislature.  For  two  years 
he  laid  low:  then  in  1900  he  was  ready  to 
blossom  out  with  his  plan.  The  newly 
taken  census  helped  him.  He  proceeded  to 
carve  out  of  the  state  a  new  district  includ- 
ing Uvalde  County.  Then  he  went  before  the 
House.  He  showed  them  the  census  which 
indicated  the  population  of  Texas  had  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  the  state  was 
entltied  to  more  representatives. 

He  frankly  told  them  he  had  "created  a 
district"  for  himself.  He  hoped  they  would 
stand  by  him. 

The  House  listened,  considered,  and  ad- 
journed without  taking  any  action.  But  that 
night  Gamer  took  action.  He  l>egan  the 
rounds  of  all  hotel  rooms  and  private  homes. 
By  moming  he  had  81  out  of  131  members 
of  the  House  pledged  to  his  support  and  on 
the  dotted  line.  His  redistrlcting  report  was 
adopted. 

The  next  thing  was  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  get  elected. 

Garner  was  not  the  only  man  in  the  new 
15th  Texas  District  who  had  his  heart  set  on 
going  to  Congress.  J.  Dibrell  of  Seguln,  who 
had  been  a  state  senator  several  years,  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  alongside  of  Gamer 
In  the  newspaper. 

They  began  a  tooth  and  toenail  campaign. 
Where  Gamer  went,  Uso  went  Dibrell.  They 
staged  debates  so  heated  that  whole  towns 
are  reported  to  have  shut  up  shop  and  turned 
out  to  listen. 

"There  was,"  reported  one  newspaper, 
"blood,  hair  and  the  ground  tore  up." 

Gamer  proposed  a  remedy  for  the  tmst 
evil,  took  a  stand  against  imperialism,  de- 
clared for  the  irrigation  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  denounced  both  the  doctrine  of  free 
raw  material  and  Republican  reciprocity  and 
endorsed  the  Panama  Canal  project. 

His  platform  made  him  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Dibrell  withdrew  as  a  candidate.  Gar- 
ner was  nominated  by  acclamation. 

He  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  backed 
by  a  district  he  had  created  by  himself  and 
which  was  his  to  "have  and  to  hold." 


{From  the  Dallas  Moming  News,  Nov.  8, 1967] 
Tnnt  JoBN  L.  Lost  Tekfeb  Recalled 
Uvalde,   Tee. — ^Two   major   inddeats  sur- 
ronndlng  John  Nance  (Cactus  Jack)  Oanaer 


still  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  political  ob- 
servers nearly  three  decades  later. 

One  is  Garner's  break  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  otlier  Is  the  time 
John  L.  Lewis  lost  his  temper. 

That  and  the  love  Texas  had  for  the  crusty 
statesman. 

The  John  L.  Lewis  Incident  came  during  a 
House  Labor  Committee  meeting.  Lewis 
claimed  Vice-President  Garner  was  the 
leader  of  ow>ositlon  to  changes  in  the  Wages 
and  Hours  Law  which  Lewis  wanted. 

At  one  point,  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
president  flailed  out  and  called  Gamer  a 
"labor  baiting,  whiskey  drinking,  poker  play- 
ing, evil  old  man."  That  remark  was  probably 
quoted  more  than  anything  Lewis  ever  said. 
Conservatives  everywhere  considered  that 
the  attack  added  luster  to  Gamer,  in  that  it 
was  Lewis  who  said  It. 

Although  Gamer  never  publicly  sought  to 
counter  the  statement,  his  friends  pointed 
out  that  a  man  who  went  to  bed  each  night 
at  9  pjn.  could  do  very  little  drlnlclng  or 
poker  playing. 

Garner  called  friends  together  in  his  o&Lce 
at  the  end  of  the  daily  congressional  sessions 
for  what  he  called  a  convention  of  the  Board 
of  Education. 

He  poured  a  drink  for  everyone  at  5  p.m.. 
another  at  5:30  and  another  at  6,  and  then 
capped  the  bottle.  He  said  that  was  all  a  man 
should  drink. 

Years  later.  Gamer  said.  "I  think  what  he 
(Lewis)  said  did  me  as  much  good  as  harm." 
Gamer  ran  twice  for  president.  The  flrst 
time,  he  turned  his  votes  over  to  Roosevelt 
and  accepted  the  No.  2  spot  on  the  ballot. 
It  was  a  stroke  of  political  genius — to  com- 
bine on  one  ticket  the  intellectual,  liberal 
Roosevelt  and  the  conservative,  practical 
banker-rancher. 

The  first  great  break  between  the  two  came 
over  sit-down  strikes,  a  technique  of  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 
whereby  workers  struck  plants  by  sitting 
down  Inside  them,  sometimes  for  weeks. 

To  Gamer  this  was  lUegally  taking  posses- 
sion of  property  and  he  became  incensed 
that  Roosevelt  did  nothing  about  it. 

He  again  clashed  with  Roosevelt  when  the 
New  Dealer  wanted  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  had  invalidated  many  of  Roose- 
velt's New  Deal  programs. 

The  real  break  came,  however,  when  Roose- 
velt decided  to  run  for  a  third  term. 

Said  Gamer.  "A  president  in  his  third  and 
successive  term  may  not  be  a  dictator  but 
he  is  the  first  cousin  or  half-brother  of  one 
and  he  will  perform  like  one." 

Gamer  came  to  Texas  after  the  break  but 
returned  for  the  inauguration  of  1941.  In  the 
meantime,  he  announced  he  would  accept 
a  presidential  nomination  in  1940  and  im- 
mediately hopped  in  a  car  to  go  deer  hunting 
for  four  days.  But  nothing  could  be  done 
al>out  vrtnning  the  nomination  against 
Roosevelt's  high  popularity. 

The  vice  president  left  Washington  after 
the  1941  Inaugiiration  and  never  returned  to 
the  capital. 

[From  the  Houston  Chronicle,  Nov.  9,  1967] 

Fbiends  Gatheb  fob  Fabewell  to  Generous 

Gabnb 

(By  Bo  Byers) 

Uvalde. — John  Nance  Gamer,  as  vice-presi- 
dent, once  asked  President  Franklin  D.  Roos- 
velt  "do  you  want  it  with  the  bark  off  or  the 
bark  on?" 

The  president  didn't  understand.  Gamer 
explained  that  in  Texas  the  phrase  "with 
the  bark  off"  meant  the  plalB  truth  with- 
out any  adortunent. 

Today,  as  friends  and  admirers  gathered 
to  pay  final  tribute  at  Garner's  funeral,  they 
talked  "with  the  bark  off"  and  the  plain 
truth  seeaoed  to  be  this:  Gamer  was  a  crusty 
direct  talking,  generous  man  whom  the  peo- 
ple of  Uvalde  loved  and  bonored — as  much 
tor  his  BlmpUcl^  oC  aaanner  and  Independ- 
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ent  Judgment  as  for  the  lilgb  office  and  great 
wealth  he  attained. 

The  funeral  ceremony,  a  simple  one  as 
Garner  wished,  was  scheduled  for  3  pjn.  at 
Frazar  Funeral  Home. 

No  eulogy  was  planned  by  the  Rev.  RomlUy 
Tlmmlns,  but  the  11  a.m.  memorial  cere- 
mony at  Uvalde  High  School  brought  tributes 
particularly  for  Garner's  contributions  to 
education. 

Speakers  were  Dolph  Briscoe  Jr.,  rancher, 
banker  and  former  state  representative,  and 
President  Wayne  Matthews  of  Southwest 
Texas  Junior  CkJllege,  to  which  Garner  do- 
nated nearly  $1  million  over  the  past  nine 
years. 

"I'd  think  there  would  never  be  another 
one  like  him,"  Briscoe  said  of  Gamer. 

"He  was  a  great  statesman,  and  his  life  of 
public  service  was  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  highest  traditions  of  our  Ameri- 
can democracy." 

"CUT     RIGHT    THHOUGH" 

Briscoe  recalled  Gamer  as  a  man  who 
could  "cut  right  through  it  when  he  said 
something." 

Matthews  read  a  tribute  on  behalf  of  the 
junior  college,  expressing  appreciation  for 
Gamer's  philanthropies. 

"His  gfenerous  gifts  in  scholarships  and 
buildings  to  this  college  was  a  farslghted  in- 
vestment that  will  live  on  in  the  youth  of 
this  area,  state  and  nation,"  Matthews  said. 

"More  than  this,  the  Honorable  John 
Nance  Garner  bequeathed  to  us  and  to  this 
nation  a  ruf^ged  individualism  based  on  in- 
tegrity, love  of  bis  fellow  man  and  common 
sense. 

"We  honor  the  memory  of  our  friend, 
John  Nance  Garner,  and  pledge  to  hold  high 
those  principles  by  which  be  lived  to  help 
make  America  great." 

BAKK  STOCK 

Gamer's  contributions  to  the  college  In- 
cluded stock  In  eleven  banks  throughout  the 
state,  tl75,00O  in  cash  gifts,  and  $25,000, 
matched  by  an  equal  amount  from  his  son, 
TuU  Garner,  for  a  scholarship  fund  in  mem- 
ory of  Garner's  wife.  Ettle  Rhelner  Gamer. 

Gamer  said  on  the  occasion  of  a  $25,000 
presentation.  May  17.  1961,  "everything  I 
have  was  obtained  in  this  area,  and  I  want 
to  give  it  back  where  it  came  from." 

He  was  a  multimillionaire,  owning  more 
than  50,000  acres  of  ranchland.  which  he 
leased  for  operation  by  others.  He  owned  a 
major  part  of  Uvalde's  business  district  and 
other  rental  properties.  He  helped  orga- 
nize the  First  State  Bank  of  Uvalde  In  1907, 
later  became  its  majority  stockholder,  which 
role  he  maintained  until  he  retired  from  the 
bank  in  1953. 

KOT  OSTBfTATIOTJS 

Pew  outsiders  would  have  guessed  Gamer 
was  a  man  of  wealth.  His  favorite  garb  for 
many  years  after  he  left  Washington  and 
the  vice-presidency  in  1941,  was  a  khaki 
shirt  and  khaki  trousers.  His  habits  were 
simple,  he  rose  at  6  a.m.  and  went  to  bed 
promptly  at  9  p.m.  through  most  of  his  life. 
Until  his  strength  declined  about  six  years 
ago,  he  loved  to  sit  out  in  the  s\in,  shelling 
pecans  that  fell  from  the  trees  on  his  prop- 
erty. He  would  give  a  favored  visitor  a  bag 
of  shelled  pecans  to  take  home  to  the  wife. 

There  was  little  advance  indication  today 
that  many  persons  of  high  position  would 
attend  the  funeral  for  this  man  who  lived 
almost  to  age  99.  (Hla  blrthdate  was  Nov.  22, 
1868.) 

aon  roR  prxsidknt 

Despite  word  that  President  Johnson  would 
be  unable  to  come,  there  was  expectation 
among  many  that  the  President  might 
change  plans. 

U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Tarborough  was  reported 
en  route  to  Uvalde. 

Whether  Gov.  Connally  would  be  present 
was  not  known.  Texas  House  Speaker  Ben 


Barnes  was  expected,  as  were  several  con- 
gressmen. 

Public  schools  and  the  junior  college  were 
dismissed  at  noon. 

Most  business  houses  were  to  close  In  the 
afternoon. 

Steady  drizzle,  bringing  three  Inches  of 
rainfall  the  past  two  days,  accentuated  the 
solemn  atmosphere  of  Uvalde  as  people  came, 
a  few  at  a  time,  to  pay  final  respects  to  the 
city's  No.  1  citizen  as  he  lay  in  state. 

Approximately  300  had  signed  the  visitor's 
register  by  early  Thursday. 

[From  the  San  Antonio  Light,  Nov.  8,  1967) 
JOHK  N.  Garkzr 

He  fell  short  of  the  century  mark  that 
had  seemed  within  his  reach,  but  John 
Gamer  had  seen  enough  history  to  satisfy 
any  man  and.  at  that  age,  death  comes  as  a 
reward  Instead  of  a  penalty. 

He  was  born  during  the  administration  of 
Andrew  Johnson.  When  he  died,  the  Presi- 
dent again  was  named  Johnson.  In  all,  Mr. 
Gamer  lived  under  more  than  half  the 
Presidents  who  have  served  the  United  States 
in  Its  entire  history. 

He  was  bom  before  the  golden  spike  was 
driven  In  Utah  to  celebrate  the  juncUon  of 
railroads  that  spanned  the  continent.  And 
by  the  time  of  his  death,  passenger  trains 
in  many  parts  of  Texas  had  become  scarcer 
than  space  vehicles. 

John  Gamer,  like  so  many  public  figures, 
was  different  In  reality  from  the  image  that 
politics  had  given  him  and  to  which  his  own 
candor  and  honesty  had  unwittingly  con- 
tributed. 

The  Important  clues  to  his  character  were 
far  removed  from  the  salty  language  or  the 
personal  habits  which  made  colorful  "copy." 
The  real  Gamer  was  the  Vice  President  who 
was  loyal  to  the  man  for  whom  he  had  been 
king-maker,  but  who  put  the  welfare  of  his 
country  above  personal  allegiance. 

John  Gamer  might  have  occupied  the 
White  House  himself,  if  he  had  not  left 
Washington  in  protest  against  a  third  term 
for  Roosevelt. 

His  self-sacrifice  was  the  act  of  a  true 
I>atrlot. 

(From  the  Dallas  Times  Herald, 
Nov.  8,  1967] 
John  N.  Garkek  ^ 

Had  he  allowed  pragmatism  to  prevail  over 
principle,  John  Nance  Gamer  might  have 
become  the  first  Texan  to  accede  to  the 
presidency  through  the  route  of  succession. 
But  Cactus  Jack  Gamer,  after  two  terms  as 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  vice  president,  broke 
with  his  chief  over  the  issue  of  the  third 
term  and  arbitrarily  retired  himself  from 
politics — a  little  more  than  four  years  before 
FDR  died  in  office  and  Vice  President  Harry 
Truman  became  president. 

The  decision  to  retire,  which  fate  assigned 
greater  significance  later,  was  typical  of 
salty,  earthy  and  straightforward  John 
Nance  Gamer.  He  preferred  self-ordained  ob- 
scurity to  compromise  on  a  vital  issue.  Thus 
he  became  the  political  patriarch  of  Texas 
Democrats,  sitting  under  the  trees  and  re- 
ceiving friends,  both  local  citizens  and  na- 
tionally famous  politicians.  In  an  atmos- 
phere of  rustic  conviviality. 

Gamer  brought  distinction  to  his  native 
state  as  the  first  Texan  to  achieve  such  high 
national  office,  and  he  served  with  quiet 
loyalty  during  difficult  depression  years.  The 
concept  of  the  vice  presidency  has  changed 
dramatically  in  the  quarter  century  since  he 
left  the  office — and  Gamer  viewed  It  nar- 
rowly even  for  his  day.  He  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  vice  president  not  to 
make  a  single  formal  speech  while  in  office 
(an  Idea  that  boggles  the  mind  today) — but 
here  again  he  hewed  solidly  to  his  view  that 
the  best  vice  president  should  be  a  loyal 
shadow  to  his  boM. 


One  of  the  rare  instances  when  the  color- 
ful Gamer  did  not  manage  to  Invoke  hla 
•tout  will  on  events  was  on  the  matter  of 
longevity.  He  had  long  vowed  to  live  to  be 
100,  but  fate  again  Intervened  when  be  was 
a  few  days  shy  of  his  99th  birthday.  Never- 
theless, his  remarkable  tenure  on  earth  pro- 
vided a  fitting  climax  for  a  life  of  public 
service  matched  by  a  strong  sense  of  persona] 
honesty  and  duty.  He  is  sure  to  be  toasted 
by  admirers  of  rugged  individualism  when- 
ever bourbon  glasses  are  raised  to  "strike  a 
blow  for  liberty." 

(From  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 

Nov.  8,  1967] 
"Cactus  Jack"  Won't  Be  Dupucatxd 

American  politics  will  probably  never  again 
see  a  man  quite  like  John  Nance  Gamer,  for 
"Cactus  Jack"  was  the  product  of  an  era  In 
our  nation's  history  which  no  longer  exists. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  what  we  have 
come  to  call  the  frontier  spirit,  and  there  la 
much  In  that  which  Is  good.  Salty,  colorful, 
honest,  practical,  plainspoken,  love  of  cour- 
tesy, ruggedly  Individualistic.  These  were  the 
qualities  which  made  Gamer  great. 

In  this  jet  age  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
vice-president  who,  during  two  terms  in 
office,  never  made  a  public  address.  He  served ' 
under  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and 
Garner  explained  simply  that  the  President, 
not  he,  was  the  nation's  spokesman.        ' 

Garner  spent  46  years  in  formal  service.  He 
served  longer  In  Congress,  then  as  vice-pres- 
ident, than  virtually  any  of  his  contempo- 
raries. He  was  an  expert  in  tariffs  and  taxa- 
tions. But  when  he  decided  to  quit  In  protest 
to  Roosevelt's  third  term,  he  vowed  never  to 
return  to  Washington.  He  kept  that  vow, 
living  out  the  rest  of  his  life  in  active  but 
quiet  retirement  in  Uvalde. 

John  L.  Lewis  once  called  Garner  "a  labor- 
baltlng,  poker-playlng,  whisky-drinking,  evil 
old  man."  There  was  truth  to  the  descrip- 
tion, except  that  it's  hard  to  see  Gamer  as 
evil.  A  tough  fighter  for  the  things  he  be- 
lieved In,  yes.  Evil?  No. 

Gamer  was  bom  just  a  few  years  after  the 
Civil  War  ended.  He  first  went  to  Congress  In 
1903  when  the  nation  had  a  population  of 
77  million  and  federal  expenditures  amounted 
to  less  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  During 
the  long,  Important  years  which  followed,  he 
helped  guide  this  nation's  future. 

For  a  man  not  given  to  public  speech- 
making.  Garner's  wise  comments  about  life 
and  politics  were  widely  quoted.  He  once  said 
that  if  school  teachers  spent  the  first  five 
minutes  of  every  day  teaching  the  value  of 
character  and  honesty  and  truthfulness  as 
the  basis  of  character,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
juvenile  delinquency. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  90th  birthday,  he 
broke  a  six-year  lapse  in  speech-making  to 
say:  "I  love  everybody  ...  I  haven't  any 
hatred  in  my  heart." 

Texas  and  the  nation  revered  John  Nance 
Gamer  not  only  for  what  he  achieved  in 
life,  but  also  for  the  quaUtles  of  character 
and  unadorned  virtues  which  he  represented. 

[From  the  Dallas  Morning  News.  Nov.  9,  1967] 
John  Nancx   Garnzr 

Political  skill  carried  John  Nance  Gamer 
from  a  Texas  log  cabin  to  the  second-highest 
office  Americans  can  bestow.  But  when  poll- 
tics  conflicted  with  principles  which  the 
vice-president  held  dear,  he  chose  to  ret\im 
to  hla  pecan-shaded  acres  at  Uvalde,  never 
again  to  participate  actively  in  politics. 

This  story  will  be  told  many  times  as  final 
rites  are  held  for  Garner.  More  than  a  quar- 
ter-century of  self-imposed  exile  has 
dimmed  the  details  in  the  memories  of  most 
Americans.  We  can  be  sure,  though  that  the 
man  who  was  called  "Mr.  Democrat"  will 
have  earned  a  place  in  history  by  being,  first 
of  all,  "Mr.  American." 

A  good  soldier  who  obeyed  the  orders  of 
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his  chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Garner 
watched  vrtth  growing  dismay  the  poUcies 
which  FDR  advocated.  Vice-President  Gamer 
believed  in  fiscal  soundness.  He  felt  that  It 
WHS  wrong  to  attempt  to  pack  the  Supreme 
Court  He  opposed  recognition  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia He  was  alarmed  by  labor's  sit-down 
strikes  and  the  failure  of  the  president  to 
stop  them. 

Finally,  Gamer  feared  the  consequences 
When  Roosevelt's  ambition  caused  him  to 
run  for  a  third  term.  His  fears  were  voiced 
in  these  words,  "A  president  in  his  third 
snd  successive  term  may  not  be  a  dictator, 
but  he  Is  the  first  cousin  or  half-brother  to 
one  and  will  perform  Uke  one."  So  he  chose 
not  to  be  a  third -term  vice-president  and 
became  to  many  Americans  the  symbol  of 
firm  commitment  to  basic  beUefs  of  his 
democracy. 

Bitterly  opposed  by  some,  feared  by  many 
whose  schemes  he  fought  and  usuaUy  de- 
tested. Garner  was  loved  by  far  more  Ameri- 
cans who  admired  his  strength  In  behalf  of 
those  fundamentals  which  he  and  they  be- 
Ueved  to  be  basic.  He  ably  represented  his 
district  and  state  and  served  hU  country 
long  and  well. 

[From    the    Anderson    (S.C.)    Independent, 

Nov.  10,  1967] 

Requiem  for  an   Old-Time  Democrat  Who 

Hklpbo  Father   a  "Radical"   TDea 


Republicans  caUed  ttie  Gamer  plan 
"sodallatic"  and  predicted  dlssster.  Aftw  a 
two-week  debate.  wltH  Gamer  leading  the 
fight  on  the  House  floor  his  plan  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  221  to  196  in  a  BepubUcan- 
con trolled  House. 

In  years  to  follow.  Wall  Street  denounced 
him  as  a  "demagogue"  and  WaU  Street  In- 
terests, especially  the  utilities,  poured  money 
into  his  Texas  district  In  several  unsuccessf  \il 
efforts  to  defeat  him. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  organized 
labor  also  hated  Gamer.  The  late  John  L. 
Lewis,  United  Mine  Workers  tycoon,  once 
called  him  a  "labor-baiUng,  whiskey -drink- 
ing, poker-playlng.  evil  old  man." 

Whiskey  drinking  he  was  (he  quit  at  age 
90  with  his  eye  on  living  to  be  100)  and 
poker-playlng  he  viras  (he  U  reputed  to  have 
won  $15,000  off  colleagues — including  well- 
heeled  Republicans — during  one  session  of 
Congress)  but  evil  he  wasnt.  and  he  had 
high  respect  for  the  laboring  man  but  none 
for  swivel-chair  unioneers. 

Even  though  he  never  returned  to  Wash- 
ington after  1941,  John  Nance  Garner's  work 
in  Congress — especially  his  "radical"  Income 
tax  Ideas — have  directly  Influenced  the 
stability  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

He  was  a  last  Unk  between  post-Recon- 
struction America  and  the  present  and  one 
of  the  shapers  of  a  nation's  destiny  whose 
name  looms  large  In  the  history  of  his  times. 


Garner  was  approached  by  financially  pow- 
erful men  who  asked  him  to  intercede  and 
try  to  soften  the  new  regiUatlons  applied  to 
holding  companies.  These  companies  had 
contributed  some  of  the  more  unconscionable 
stories  of  reckless  use  and  loss  of  the  public's 
Invested  money  that  came  to  light  after  the 
crash  that  began  in  late  1929. 

"They  have  brought  it  on  themselves,"  the 
vice  president  replied.  "They  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  go  on  as  they  were." 

Jack  Garner  was.  in  the  context  of  1932. 
relatively  liberal  and  senaibie  on  the  race 
issue.  It  was  this  fact  which,  in  part  at  least, 
led  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  select  him  as  his 
running  mate  in  1932. 

In  that  campaign  leading  RepubUcans.  in- 
cluding a  number  of  holy  men,  divines,  at- 
tacked Roosevelt  for  communism.  Joseph 
Kennedy,  whose  son  later  was  to  become 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Jack 
Gamer  were  among  men  of  position  who 
forthrightly  struck  back  at  such  idiocies. 
("You  might  as  well  suspect  atheism  In  a 
cathedral  as  communism  In  .  . .  Hyde  Park." ) 
At  other  times  Garner  xised  his  wit  and  pres- 
tige to  denounce  the  business  leadership  that 
had  developed  such  an  unreasoning,  violent 
hatred  for  Roosevelt. 

Gamer  left  Washington  In  1041.  He  said 
he  had  had  enough  of  politics  and  public  life. 
He  would  go  back  to  Texas  and  stay  there 
untu  he  died. 


yesterday  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  they  laid  to  rest 
John  Nance  Garner,  former  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  who  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  late  President  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
first  two  New  Deal  terms. 

Death  came  to  the  rugged  old  Texan  at  age 
98.  He  died  a  little  less  than  27  years  after 
he  left  Washington  in  January.  1941.  vowing 
never  to  cross  the  Potomac  again. 

"Cactus  Jack."  as  the  pundits  like  to  call 
him,  broke  with  Roosevelt  when  the  latter 
decided  to  seek  his  unprecedented  third  term. 
True  to  his  word  as  always.  Gamer  never 
crossed  the  Potomac  again. 

His  break  with  Roosevelt  over  the  third 
term  issue  served,  as  the  years  passed,  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  John  Nance  Garner 
was  m  the  1920's  the  leader  of  the  "radical" 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

He  was  a  constant  thorn  In  the  Hamilto- 
nlan  hide  of  Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the  multi- 
millionaire who  served  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  through  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations of  Harding.  Coolldge  and 
Hoover. 

Garner,  as  a  Democratic  wheel  in  the 
House,  and  Mellon  had  been  on  collision 
course  for  several  years.  The  collision  oc- 
curred when  the  House  took  up  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1924. 

Mellon  drafted  the  act  In  true  Hamiltonlan 
fashion,  the  basis  being  that  when  the  rich 
prosper  the  poor  eventually  enjoy  "their 
proper  proportion"  of  the  rich's  prosperity — 
the  "trickle  down"  theory  still  favored  by 
the  curators  of  bedrock  Republican 
philosophy. 

Gamer,  who  was  bom  In  a  log  cabin  In 
rugged  rural  Texas  of  parents  whose  roots 
were  in  Jacksonian  Tennessee  where  Jef- 
fersonian  principles  prevailed,  took  the  view 
that  the  wealth  of  the  country  should  be 
more  evenly  distributed. 

Why.  he  asked  should  taxes  be  less  for 
those  already  rich  and  more  for  those  who 
are  poor? 

He  had  taken  the  same  position  when  the 
Income  tax  principle  was  Incorporated  In 
the  Constitution  in  1913.  but  the  wealthy 
were  in  the  political  saddle  and  successfully 
kept  the  dampers  on  the  Gamer  Idea  of  a 
graduated  tax. 

Mellon's  Revenue  Act  of  1924  proposed 
postwar  tax  cuts  ranging  from  25  per  cent  in 
lowest  brackets  up  to  39  per  cent  In  higher 
brackets.  Gamer  proposed  a  60  per  cent  cut  In 
lower  brackets,  ranging  down  to  11  per  cent 
In  the  highest  brackets. 


(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  16,  1967] 
"Cactus  Jack"  Robust  Individualist 


(By  Ralph  McOlll) 
Once  upon  the  time,  L.  W.  (Chip)  Robert, 
then  assistant  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  encountered  me  in  a 
Capitol  corridor  In  Washington  and  asked: 
"Would  you  care  to  go  down  and  strike  a 
blow  for  liberty  with  Jack  Gamer?" 

It  was  the  Vice  President's  pleasure  and 
custom  to  have  old  friends  and  closer  cronies 
in  the  calm  of  late  afternoon,  to  sit  around 
and  talk  and  have,  if  they  wished,  as  most 
did.  a  drink  or  so  of  sovir  mash  bourbon 
whisky. 

Indeed,  it  was  this  custom  along  with 
others,  that  later  led  the  Puritan  Welshman, 
John  Llewellyn  Lewis,  to  speak  angrily  of  the 
vice  president  as  a  mean  old  card-pUylng. 
whisky-drinking,  evil  man.  It  was  a  part  of 
the  times  that  "Cactus  Jack"  took  this  as  a 
great  compliment  and  thanked  the  Welsh- 
man for  so  nicely  describing  him.  Gamer 
was  not,  of  coxirse,  a  mean  old  man.  He  was, 
however,  a  cantankerous,  opinionated  one. 

On  the  afternoon  when  I  was  present  with 
his  friends  striking  a  blow  for  Uberty,  he  was 
a  genial,  thin  man  with  a  pleasant  gift  for 
story  telling  and  for  gusty,  loud  laughter. 
His  language  was  salty  and  plain.  It  was 
Interesting  even  then  to  look  at  him  and 
know  that  his  life  touched  some  of  the  pio- 
neer history  of  Texas.  He  and  Sam  Raybum 
and  President  Lyndon  Johnson  all  had  fam- 
ily roots  deep  in  the  Lone  Star  StaLe.  Like 
Raybum  and  the  President,  he  served  a 
long  apprenticeship.  He  was  a  congressman 
for  30  years.  He  was  the  only  man  In  our 
history  to  walk  from  the  House,  where  he 
was  speaker,  to  the  Senate  to  preside  there  as 
vice  president. 

Gamer  was  an  indlviduaUst.  HU  poUUcal 
career  reveals  it.  He  was  basically  a  conserva- 
tive, but  he  could,  and  did,  make  common 
cause  with  many  of  the  reforms  of  the  New 
Deal,  which  shook  the  conservative  structure 
of  the  nation.  The  "establishment"  could 
not  really  fight  back,  since  the  poUcies  of  the 
financial  markets  and  international  trade, 
plus  the  folly  of  high  tariffs,  had  destroyed 
the  conservative  i>ower. 

Gamer,  for  example,  was  one  of  those  who 
strongly  supported  legislation  that  would 
give  the  Congress  more  power  over  Industry 
and  that  would  redefine  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's power  to  Include  everything  that 
affected  the  stream  of  commerce. 


POLITICAL  EQUALITY  OF  WOMEN 
ENRICHES  AMERICAN  NATIONAL 
LIFE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  more  Important  recent  developments 
in  our  country  has  been  the  emergence 
of  women  from  second-class  citizens  to 
full  participants  in  our  national  life.  At 
the  time  of  the  founding  of  our  country, 
many  fine  and  noble  statements  were 
made  about  the  unalienable  rights  of 
man.  And  our  forefathers  worked  hard 
to  secure  these  rights.  But  too  often, 
women  were  left  out.  Too  often  they  had 
the  status  of  servants  not  citizens.  Wom- 
en could  not  vote.  and.  of  course,  they 
could  not  hold  public  oCace.  It  is  less  than 
50  years  since  the  19th  amendment  to 
our  Constitution  giving  women  the  vote 
was  ratified. 

But  the  women  oi  the  Nation,  once 
freed  from  their  subservient  role,  have 
made  a  substantial  and  Ifisting  contri- 
bution to  our  national  life.  We  are  a 
stronger  nation  today  because  we  have 
finally  agreed  that  women  have  the  same 
rights  as  men.  The  United  States  is  a  far 
better  country  for  its  decision  to  un- 
shackle women  and  grant  them  full 
political  equality. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  our  own 
country  dramatically  shows  the  need  for 
the  ratification  of  the  Convention  on 
the  Political  Rights  of  Women.  History 
clearly  indicates  that  it  is  only  recently 
in  even  the  most  advanced  nations  that 
women  have  been  given  equal  rights  with 
men.  This  means  that  rights  for  women 
is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  and 
needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  to  become 
firmly  established  not  only  in  our  own 
Nation  but  also  in  the  world  at  large. 

But  an  even  more  convincing  argu- 
ment for  the  ratification  of  this  con- 
vention is  the  condition  of  women  in 
many  countries.  Each  one  of  us  Is  aware 
of  the  wretched  condiuions  under  which 
many  of  the  women  of  the  world  exist. 
Women   in   this   country   were   once 
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treated  as  servants,  women  in  many 
countries  today  are  treated  as  slaves, 
often  they  are  sold  as  such.  Even  more 
women  have  no  right  to  vote  or  hold 
public  ofBce. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  other 
nations.  Indeed,  many  have  a  better  rec- 
ord in  the  international  struggle  for  po- 
litical equality  of  women  than  we  do. 
India  is  a  prime  example.  Here  is  a  coun- 
try which  has  ratified  this  convention 
and  which  has  really  striven  to  give  wom- 
en their  rights.  What  makes  this  so 
amazing  is  that  for  centuries  women  in 
Indian  society  had  few  if  any  rights. 
Other  nations  who  have  just  recently 
gained  their  independence  have  striven 
to  guarantee  women  their  full  political 
rights.  For  many  countries,  fighting  cen- 
tiules-old  traditions,  this  is  a  difficult 
task.  They  look  for  encouragement  and 
example  to  the  U  Jf .  and  the  Convention 
on  the  Political  Rights  of  Women.  But 
when  they  look  at  this  convention,  they 
do  not  find  the  name  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  needs  to  set  an  example 
for  these  new  nations  and  to  help  secure 
the  position  of  the  rights  of  women.  This 
we  can  do  by  the  very  simple  means  of 
ratifying  the  Convention  on  the  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 


MODEL  CITIES 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
enthusiasm  that  we  supported,  and  voted 
for,  the  model  cities  program. 

It  was  with  happiness  that  we  learned 
that  63  areas  had  been  selected  to  share 
In  the  $11  million  in  planning  grants 
which  Congress  had  appropriated  for  the 
program  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

It  was  with  particular  gratification 
that  I  learned  that,  among  these  cities, 
were  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  State 
of  Connecticut — Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
and  New  Haven. 

It  is  as  much  on  the  basis  of  fact  as 
on  the  basis  of  pride  that  we  can  promise 
that,  judged  by  their  own  performances 
in  this  vital  war  on  slums,  no  cities  offer 
greater  promise  than  these  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  judiciously  and  with 
dispatch. 

In  prideful  keeping  with  Connecticut's 
rugged,  pioneering  spirit  of  self-help,  all 
three  of  these  cities  have  already  won 
many  important  battles  in  this  war. 

These  Federal  grants  will  do  much  to 
enable  them  to  move  more  rapidly  to- 
ward the  goal  of  total  victory  over  the 
enemy  that  is  the  sliuns;  the  enemy 
which,  too  long,  has  been  permitted  to 
breed  the  great  problems  which,  today, 
strike  massive  blows  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

Hartford  will  use  its  grant  for  a  plan 
to  convert,  from  slum  to  model,  two 
neighborhoods:  One  in  the  South  Arsen- 
al-Clay Hill  area,  the  other  in  the  Char- 
ter Oak-South  Green  region.  Together 
these  areas  include  22,000  human  beings 
and  465  acres  of  ground. 

New  Haven  will  use  its  grant  for  a  plan 
to  convert,  from  slum  to  model,  the  Hill 
neighborhood.  This  area  includes  22,000 
human  beings  and  6  percent  of  the  New 
Haven  land  area. 


Bridgeport  will  use  its  grant  for  a  plan 
to  convert,  from  slimi  to  model,  a  227- 
acre  tract  in  which  live,  under  generally 
substandard  conditions,  10,100  human 
beings.  This  is  a  pathetic  area  boimded 
on  three  sides  by  water,  on  the  fourth 
by  a  railroad,  with  the  poor  land's  use 
heavily  industrial  along  two  boundaries, 
and  a  depressing  intermixture  of  com- 
mercial and  residential  in  the  rest. 

We  congratulate  Mayor  Hugh  Curran, 
of  Bridgeport;  Mayor  Richard  Lee,  of 
New  Haven;  and  the  former  mayor  of 
Hartford,  George  Kinsella,  for  the  out- 
sta."ding,  foresighted  work  which  they 
have  put  forth  to  qualify  their  cities  for 
these  valuable  grants  designed  to  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  our  Nation,  our 
State,  and  our  people,  through  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  in  the  cities  in 
which  they  live. 

We  assure  Mayor  Frederick  Palomba 
and  the  people  of  Waterbury  that  we 
share  their  disappointment  that  their 
city  was  not  included  in  this  first  plan- 
ning grant.  We  promise  them  that  we 
shall  continue  to  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  assist  them  in  any  way  that  we 
can,  in  an  effort  to  help  Waterbury  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  next  such  grant. 

We  assure  our  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  that,  even  as  we  have 
herein  expressed  our  understandable  in- 
terest in  efforts  by  Connecticut's  cities  to 
eliminate  the  slums  and  enrich  the  peo- 
ple, we  remain  interested  in  the  similar 
efforts  of  the  cities  of  their  great  States 
as  well. 

As  we  see  it,  Mr.  President,  this  really 
is  a  matter  of,  "as  goes  one  city,  one 
State  of  this  vast  Union,  so  goes  that 
Union." 

This,  then,  as  we  see  it.  Is  a  team  effort, 
and  we  continue  proud  to  be  a  member 
of  that  team. 

It  has  been  in  that  spirit  that  we  have 
worked  and  voted  with  our  distinguished 
colleagues  in  connection  with  this  Model 
Cities  Act  which  is  now  beginning  to 
bear  fruition.  It  has  been  in  that  spirit 
that  we  have  also  worked  with  them  in 
the  interest  of  their  cities  and  their 
people  in  our  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency. In  that  subcommittee  we  have 
devoted  intensive  efforts  for  the  study 
and  investigation  of  the  causes  of  the 
problems  of  the  cities  and  of  the  terrible 
results  of  those  problems.  We  have 
sought  to  find  remedies  for  those  prob- 
lems and  prevent  their  results  in  the  days 
to  come. 

It  was  against  the  vital  background  of 
much  ascertained  from  the  subcommit- 
tee's findings  that  we  supported  and 
voted  for  the  model  cities  program.  We 
did  so  in  confidence  that  it  did  much  to 
address  the  essentiality  of  rapid,  deter- 
mined progress  toward  the  building  of 
"model  citizens"  via  the  building  of 
model  cities. 

In  this  troubled  area  in  which  we  find 
so  much  cause  for  concern  about  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  crime,  these  cities 
and  these  model  cities  grants  offer  our 
brightest  rays  of  hope  for  diminution  of 
both  of  these  evils. 

For  that,  I  find  cause  to  be  i>articu- 
larly  grateful. 


THE  SECURITY  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
experiences  of  other  Senators  in  the  past 
few  weeks  have  been  similar  to  mine,  I 
am  sure  every  Member  of  this  body  Is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  article 
"How  Secure  Is  Your  Social  Security?" 
that  appeared  in  the  October  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest.  I  have  received  dozens 
of  letters  from  older  Americans  express- 
ing great  concern  over  the  possibility 
that  their  social  security  payments  are 
about  to  end  because  the  system  is  on 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  publishers  of  the  magazine  may  be 
gratified  to  hear  this  indication  of  the 
extent  of  their  readership.  I  should  think, 
however,  that  they  would  instead  feel  a 
great  deal  of  regret  for  having  lent 
credence  to  the  cause  of  so  much  need- 
less worry  among  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  now  drawing  social  security 
benefits  or  who  will  draw  them  in  the 
future. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  author  of  the 
article,  Mr.  Charles  Stevenson,  can 
boast  of  no  qualifications  as  an  expert  on 
annuities  or  on  the  social  security  sys- 
tem. He  may  have  begun  his  cursory  in- 
vestigation with  conclusions  already 
firmly  in  mind.  He  has  compiled  a  series 
of  innuendos  and  falsehoods  about  the 
security  of  the  trust  fund,  the  rights  of 
recipients,  and  the  opinions  of  qualified 
authorities  in  order  to  support  his  case. 
As  a  consequence,  his  findings  and  his 
recommendations  are  erroneous.  He  sug- 
gests a  "blue-ribbon  commission"  to 
study  the  system,  for  example,  in  ap- 
parent ignorance  of  the  fact  that  since 
1956  the  social  security  law  itself  has 
provided  for  studies  by  advisory  coun- 
cils composed  of  independent  experts  in 
the  field. 

There  is  a  clear  and  definite  need  for 
a  continued  close  watch  by  the  press  over 
Government  programs  and  policies. 
Criticism  is  an  absolute  necessity  in  a 
democratic  system.  But  Mr.  Stevenson's 
method  of  reporting  serves  no  construc- 
tive purpose. 

Because  of  the  great  concern  that  did 
exist  in  my  State  over  the  article,  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could  in  recent  weeks  to 
set  the  record  straight  through  radio 
broadcasts  and  public  statements.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus- 
Leader,  South  Dakota's  largest  daily 
newspaper,  joined  in  the  effort  to  allay 
the  fears  of  citizens  in  my  State  through 
an  excellent  editorial  which  was  re- 
printed in  a  number  of  other  newspapers. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial and  my  press  release  of  November 
13  on  the  subject  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom    the    Sioux   Falls    (S.   Dak.)    Argus- 
Leader] 
WiBE  Statement  on  Sociai,  SECcrRrrT 
Sen.   George   McGovem  of  Soutb   Dakota 
was  well  advised  in  his  sharp  criticism  of  a 
recent  article  in  Reader's  Digest  about  Soclal 
Security. 

"After  a  careful  review,"  said  McGovem, 
"I  have  concluded  that  aa  far  as  Social  Se- 
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rurltv    Is    concerned,    the    Reader's    Digest 
doesn't  know  what  It  Is  talking  about." 

Xhe  Digest  article  contended  that  the 
Social  Security  system  was  unsoimd  and  that 
younger  persons  now  making  payments 
wouldn't  receive  returns  commensurate  with 

their  cost.  ^    ..  ^^ 

Careful  actuarial  surveys  discount  both 
charges.  The  resource  behind  Social  Securl- 
tv  is  that  of  the  bonds  of  the  government— 
a  resoxirce  similar  to  that  behind  much  of 
the  resources  of  countless  private  annuity 
and  insurance  companies  as  well  as  banks 
and  trust  companies.  ^   .     , 

The  other  phase  of  the  charge — that  of 
returns  to  the  participants— Is  similarly  mis- 
leading. Objective  surveys  reveal  that  the 
Individual  will  receive  a  protection  sub- 
stantially worth  while  and  better  than  that 
available  from  other  sources. 

What  Is  disturbing  about  the  Reader's 
Digest  article  Is  that  It  arouses  uncertainty 
where  none  should  exist.  McGovern  performs 
a  useful  service  In  discounting  the  accwacy 
of  the  Digest's  contentions.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  recently 
printed  an  exhaustive  review  completely  In 
harmony  with  the  McGovern  statement. 

Press  Release  or  Senator  George  McGov- 
ern, OF  SOTJTH  Dakota,  November  13,  1967 


dren  were  to  die  at  age  36.  his  famUy  could 
receive  $66,000  In  sxirvlvors  beneflte.  If  the 
man  were  to  becMne  disabled  at  age  85.  he 
woiUd  draw  $59,000  In  dlsablUty  Insurance." 
"Social  security  la  a  sound  and  worthwhile 
Investment  for  the  young  and  old,"  Mc- 
Govern said. 


MrrcHELL. — Senator  George  McGovern 
said  today  that  an  article  on  Social  Security 
in  the  October  Issue  of  Reader's  Digest  is 
"false  from  beginning  to  end." 

"After  a  careful  review.  I  have  concluded 
that  as  far  as  Social  Security  is  concerned 
the  Reader's  Digest  doesn't  know  what  it  is 
talking  about,"  McGovern  said. 

The  Reader's  Digest  article  contended  that 
the  social  security  system  is  unsound  because 
it  has  not  protected  its  reserves  and  is  throw- 
ing them  into  the  Treasury's  general  fund. 
These  contentions  are  "simply  not  true," 
the  Senator  said. 

•■I  can  assure  my  fellow  South  Dakotans 
that  the  Soclal  Security  system  Is  soundly 
financed  and  that  both  present  and  future 
beneficiaries  of  Soclal  Security  will  get  the 
lull  measure  of  benefits  provided  in  the  Social 
Sec\irity  law."  McGovern  said. 

One  of  the  authorities  upon  which  he 
relied  was  Representative  John  Byrnes  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee,  who  the 
article  said  Is  profoundly  alarmed  about  the 
basic  design  and  fiscal  integrity  of  the  soclal 
security  program.  The  truth  is  that  Congress- 
man Byrnes,  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Is  a  co-sponsor 
of  the  Social  Security  increase  bill  that  is 
presently  before  the  Congress.  During  House 
debate  on  the  bill  he  said,  "Everyone  paying 
taxes  today  can  do  so  with  the  knowledge 
that  he  Is  participating  in  a  sound  program 
Of  social  Insurance  which  will  provide  com- 
mensurate benefits  In  the  event  of  his  death 
or  disability." 

Soclal  Security  has  been  repeatedly  and 
Intensively  studied  to  determine  its  financial 
soundness  since  It  first  became  a  law  In  1935. 
In  addition,  to  at  least  four  Independent 
councils  of  experts,  the  Congress  has  scru- 
tinized the  program  carefully  each  time  ex- 
tensions or  modifications  have  been  proposed. 
We  are  doing  so  right  now,  and  all  the 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  It  Is 
wholly  sound  and  completely  secure,"  Mc- 
Govern said. 

"The  Reader's  Digest  article  contended  that 
social  security  pxrts  a  'squeeze  on  the  young'. 
This  Is  not  true.  Young  people  now  con- 
tributing to  social  security  will  get  Insurance 
protection  worth  20  to  25  percent  more  than 
they  will  pay  Into  the  program.  This  U  the 
case  now  and  the  same  will  be  true  under 
the  proposals  now  pending  before  Congress," 
McGovern  said. 

"In  evaluating  social  security.  It  should  be 
kept  In  mind  that  It  not  only  provides  re- 
tirement Income  but  also  survivors  and  dis- 
ability insurance.  For  example.  If  a  man  earn- 
ing $550  a  month  with  a  wife  and  two  chll- 


OKLAHOMA'S  SUPERIOR  FOOTBALL 
PLAYERS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
intended  to  let  the  matter  rest  until 
after  New  Year's  Day,  but  the  daily 
newspapers  keep  reminding  me  of  the 
superiority  of  Oklahoma  football  play- 
crs 

■Therefore,  I  invite  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion again  to  a  fine  young  man  who  has 
done  great  service  and  earned  much  re- 
spect for  his  team,  his  university,  and 
his  State. 

The  "lineman  of  the  year"  was  named 
yesterday  by  United  Press  International, 
and  the  overwhelming  choice  was  Gran- 
ville Liggins,  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  week  Mr. 
Liggins — "Granny,"  as  he  is  called  by 
hi*  teammates — was  selected  Ail-Ameri- 
can by  all  the  major  polls,  and  now  his 
selection  as  lineman  of  the  year  demon- 
strates just  how  great  an  All-American 
football  hero  he  is. 

Mr.  Liggins  is  an  Oklahoma  product. 
He  was  graduated  from  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington High  School,  in  Tulsa,  and  is  the 
first  Tulsan  to  be  named  to  the  first  team 
in  the  major  All-American  selections. 

In  addition  to  being  outstanding  on 
the  football  field,  this  young  Oklahoman 
has  distinguished  himself  on  the  wres- 
tling mat.  Last  year  he  won  the  Big  Eight 
Conference's  heavyweight  champion- 
ship. 

I  invite  Senators  who  have  not  had 
the  chance  to  see  Mr.  Liggins  or  the 
Oklahoma  Sooners  in  action  this  year 
to  watch  the  Orange  Bowl  game  on  New 
Year's,  when  Oklahoma  overhauls  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  entitled  "UPI  Picks 
Liggins  Lineman  of  Year,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Decem- 
ber 5,  1967,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wtis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Oklahoma  Senior:  UPI  Picks  Liggins  Line- 
man OP  Year 


New  York. — Granville  (Nose  Guard)  Lig- 
gins of  Oklahoma  has  a  computer-like  mind 
that  can  read  offensive  patterns  in  the  tick 
of  a  split  second  and  destroy  the  big  play. 

For  this  phenomenal  ability  that  elevated 
Oklahoma  to  the  Big  Eight  title  and  a  berth 
In  the  Orange  Bowl,  Liggins  was  named  Mon- 
day the  United  Press  International  Lineman 
of  the  Year  for  1967.  He  drew  38  votes  from 
a  panel  of  sportswriters  and  sportscasters. 

Liggins  Is  a  21-year-old  senior  who  weighs 
220  pounds  and  stands  an  inch  under  6  feet. 
His  fantastic  moblUty  previously  earned  him 
a  berth  as  a  middle  giiard  on  the  UPI  All- 
America  team  and  broxight  praise  from  both 
the  Oklahoma  coaching  staff  and  rival  Big 
Eight  mentors. 

Liggins'  latest  achievement  was  announced 
after  Oklahoma  beat  Oklahoma  State  for  a 
9-1  record  and  helped  Sooner  Coach  Chuck 
Fairbanks  enjoy  Instant  success  In  his  rookie 
season. 

Bob  Johnson,  a  Tennessee  center,  was  run- 
ner-up to  Ugglns  in  the  Lineman  of  the  Year 


balloting  with  33  votes.  Defensive  tackle  Ke- 
vin Hardy  of  Notre  Dame,  out  for  part  of  the 
season  with  an  Injury,  received  19  votee 
from  the  selectors. 

Offensive  tackle  Ron  Yary  of  Southern 
California  was  fourth  with  17  and  a  fifth- 
place  tie  at  12  existed  between  middle  guard 
Wayne  Meylan  of  Nebraska  and  defensive  end 
Ted  Hendricks  of  Miami   (Fla.). 

"Liggins  has  been  a  completely  outstand- 
ing player  for  us  all  season,"  Fairbanks  said 
of  his  prized  charge.  "He's  a  leader  In  hla 
own  way." 

Prom  a  frightened  weakling  to  a  lineman 
who  plays  "nose  to  nose"  with  the  opposing 
forwards  so  he  can  knife  through  with  quick 
thrusts,  Liggins  emerged  as  one  of  Uie  out- 
standing college  football  players  In  the  na- 
tion this  year. 

"I  wish  I  had  10  more  Uke  him,"  muses  Pat 
James,  Oklahoma's  defensive  coach.  "He's  the 
best  at  doing  what  we  ask  him  to  do  I've 
ever  seen." 

Liggins"  next  appearance  wUl  be  against 
Tennessee  In  Miami's  Orange  Bowl  New  Year** 
night.  

TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  BYRNES,  DIS- 
TINGUISHED JOURNALIST  OP 
THE  HARTFORD  COURANT 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress  rolls  around 
in  January,  we  shall  be  without  the  ex- 
ceUent  services  of  Bob  Byrnes,  Washing- 
ton correspondent  for  the  Hartford 
Courant. 

Bob  Byrnes  has  had  a  full  and  reward- 
ing 50-year  career  as  a  journalist.  He  has 
covered  Washington  activities  for  the 
Hartford  Courant  for  24  years.  Before 
that,  he  was  a  political,  editorial,  and  leg- 
islative reporter  for  the  Courant  at  its 
home  ofiQce. 

Bob's  journalistic  roots  are  deep,  in- 
deed. His  career  began  in  1917  when,  as 
a  17 -year-old  Trinity  College  student,  he 
was  appointed  campus  correspondent  for 
the  Hartford  Times. 

Throughout  Connecticut  and  Wash- 
ington, Bob  Byrnes  has  a  reputation  as 
an  unusually  fair,  objective,  and  respon- 
sible newsman.  In  pursuing  a  story  he 
never  leaves  a  stone  unturned.  Frequently 
he  can  be  foimd  working  late  in  his  Na- 
tional Press  Building  office. 

Everyone  in  the  country  who  knows 
Bob  Byrnes  knows  that  he  is  an  honest 
reporter,  highly  intelligent,  and  a  man 
whom  all  of  us  love.  We  shall  miss  him 
very  much  in  Washington.  He  is  not  a 
spectacular  man,  but  he  is  diligent  and 
honest,  and  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  have  known  and  worked  with  Bob 
Byrnes  since  my  days  in  the  House.  I  am 
happy  to  wish  him  well  in  the  semiretire- 
ment  that  he  plans  for  himself.  Like  his 
many  friends  in  Congress,  I  shall  not  for- 
get him. 


GOVERNOR  ROMNEY  ANALYZES 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  UNDER- 
DEVELOPED NATIONS  AND  THE 
CHALLENGES  TO  AMERICAN  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  Gov.  George  Romney  deUvered 
a  major  address  at  Kansas  State  Uni- 
versity in  Manhattan,  Kans.,  as  a  part 
of  that  university's  distinguished  Alf 
Landon  lecture  series. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Romney's  com- 
ments was  the  problems  of  the  imder- 
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developed  nations  and  an  assessment  of 
America's  role  In  assisting  In  resolving 
these  problems. 

Mr.  Romney  opened  liis  address  with 
the  following  statement: 

One  of  the  greatest  International  chal- 
lenges facing  us  today  U  the  huge  difference 
In  living  standards  between  the  rich.  Indus- 
trialized northern  nations  and  the  poor,  un- 
derdeveloped southern  peoples. 

I  endorse  that  view  because  I  think 
there  is  little  question  that  the  great  and 
growing  gap  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations  of  the  world  will  constitute  the 
greatest  threat  to  international  peace 
and  security  in  the  years  ahead.  If  prog- 
ress is  not  soon  made  in  narrowing  that 
gap,  present  international  problems  will 
be  magnified  many  times  over. 

Mr.  Romney  points  out  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  is  in  need  of  major 
overhaul,  but  he  also  wisely  emphasizes 
that  continued  American  foreign  aid  will 
be  necessary  in  the  future.  He  also  em- 
phasizes the  vital  importance  of  inter- 
national trade  between  the  rich  and  poor 
nations.  For  if  the  rich  nations  were  to 
close  their  doors  to  the  products  of  im- 
derdevelc«)ed  nations,  the  economic  blow 
to  the  poor  nations  would  be  disastrous. 

In  discussing  this  problem  of  how  the 
rich-poor  g£«)  is  to  be  narrowed,  Mr. 
Romney  puts  particular  emphasis  on  the 
necessity  of  involving  the  initiative  and 
the  resources  of  the  private  sectors  in 
both  the  imderdeveloped  and  industrial- 
ized nations  alike.  And  he  concludes  his 
remarks  with  a  series  of  worthwhile 
recommendations  as  to  how  this  goal 
might  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to  these  most  worthwhile  com- 
ments by  Mr.  Romney  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  his  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ASDRXSS    BT     Gov.     GEORGE    ROMNET,    LaNDON 

liECTTTBE,  Kansas  State  UNTVEEsrrr,  Man- 
hattan, Kans.,  Dxcembeb  6,  1967 
One  of  the  greatest  International  chal- 
lenges facing  us  today  Is  the  huge  difference 
In  living  standards  between  the  rich.  Indus- 
trialized northern  nations  and  the  poor,  un- 
derdeveloped southern  peoples. 

Barbara  Ward  has  written:  "The  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor  has  become 
Inevitably  the  most  tragic  and  urgent  prob- 
lem of  our  day." 

The  "development  gap",  as  It  Is  called,  Is 
widening.  The  "have"  nations  have  failed 
to  adequately  commit  their  vision,  their  will, 
and  their  resources  to  the  task,  and  the  "have 
not"  peoples  are  losing  ground. 

Most  Americans  perceive  neither  the  pro- 
portions of  this  problem  nor  the  dangers 
It  presents  to  our  own  Interests.  What  we 
Uke  for  granted  In  our  own  society  pre- 
empts our  consciousness  of  human  depriva- 
tion elsewhere.  Our  natural  confldence  about 
the  future  obscures  awareness  of  how  fragile 
It  Is.  In  this  sense,  we  are  Isolating  and  alien- 
ating ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
ttB  It  really  Is. 

In  my  talk  today.  I  first  want  to  take  a 
quick  look  at  the  development  problem — In 
terms  of  Its  size  and  national  Interest,  and 
In  terms  of  what  needs  to  be  done  about  It. 
Then,  In  more  detaU,  I  wUl  discuss  VS. 
aid,  trade  and  private  resources  policies  as 
they  relate  to  development  and  suggest  cer- 
tain courses  of  action  In  these  areas. 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  develop- 
ment challenge? 


The  per  capita  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States  Is  $3,240,  Its  population 
200  mUllon.  Mainland  China's  per  capita 
gross  national  product  Is  •SS,  Its  populaUon 
700  minion.  The  per  capita  gross  naUonal 
product  of  West  Germany  Is  •1,620  and  of 
Nigeria  $80— both  have  a  populaUon  of 
around  60  mUllon.  Japan  and  Indonesia  are 
at  roughly  the  same  population  level,  but 
Japan  Is  nine  times  better  In  productivity. 
Canada  has  one  quarter  the  population  and 
almost  ten  times  the  per  citizen  productive 
capacity  of  Brazil. 

By  the  end  of  this  century,  on  the  present 
basis,  the  per  capita  income  of  Americans 
will  have  risen  by  thirty  times  as  much  as  the 
Increase  In  most  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  world's  population  may  Jimip  to  well 
over  six  billion  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
with  nearly  five  bllUon  living  In  the  world's 
Impoverished  regions.  The  annual  birth  rate 
per  1.000  people  In  the  Industrialized  nations 
Is  20.  But  In  those  countries  which  are  al- 
ready unable  to  feed  their  populations 
adequately  It  Is  40  per  thousand.  ^  ^.  . 
Underdevelopment  Is  a  single  word  that 
sums  up  Uliteracy,  poverty,  hunger,  disease, 
human  misery.  It  breeds  violence  and  an- 
archy. It  presents  a  vacuiun. 

Underdevelopment  Is  a  greater  danger  than 
Communist  aggression.  The  Oommxmlsts  ex- 
ploit underdevelopment  to  spread  their  pyower 
and  Influence.  They  have  carefully  prepared 
for  this  by  spreading  the  falsehood  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  "have""  nations  resulted 
from  their  exploitation  of  the  "have  not' 
nations.  PMrthermore,  they  have  erected  a 
barrier  to  effective  development  by  mislead- 
ing "have  not"  nations  Into  believing  Im- 
perialism through  private  economic  Invest- 
ment is  as  threatening  to  their  independence 
as  ImperlaUsm  through  political  domination. 
We  must  successfully  attack  the  basic 
economic  development  problems  now,  or 
face  more  Vletnams  later.  And  the  dollar 
cost  of  the  investment  for  peace  U  nowhere 
near  the  dollar  cost  for  war. 

If  we  remain  an  affluent  Island  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  poverty,  our  whole  way  of  life 
wUl  be  threatened. 

If  the  lot  of  the  deprived  peoples  does  not 
Improve,  and  If  their  hopes  for  a  better  life 
wither,  vridespread  violence  directly  affecting 
life  In  the  United  States  would  be  Increased. 
If  we — and  I  Include  our  Industrialized 
colleagues  on  this  continent.  In  Europe,  and 
the  few  In  Asia— become  the  exclusive  rich 
minority  we  will  be  dangerously  vulnerable 
to  the  massive  majority  of  the  poor. 

Because,  generally  speaking,  the  color  line 
matches  the  division  between  the  rich  na- 
tions and  the  poor  nations  the  possibilities 
are  frightenlngly  explosive. 

This  huge  underdeveloped  majority  would 
have  practically  nothing  to  lose  in  the 
struggle. 

Development  Is  necessary  for  peace  and 
peace  Is  necessary  for  development.  TurmoU 
defeats  progress— abroad,  as  well  as  at  home. 
Violence  perpetuates  human  misery  by  dis- 
couraging the  systematic  organization  of  re- 
sources needed  to  raise  living  standards. 

But  fear  of  instability  should  not  be  an 
excuse  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  nor  can 
or  should  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions be  suppressed  because  of  the  danger  of 
disorder.  It  Is  critical  that  change  occur,  rad- 
ical change,  and  quickly.  But  supporting 
change  does  not  mean  fomenting  violence. 
We  must  guide  change  Into  constructive 
rather  than  destructive  channels. 

The  national  self-Interest  of  America  Is 
directly,  Irrevocably  dependent  on  interna- 
tional development.  Underdevelopment  rep- 
resents not  only  threat  but  opportunity. 

As  former  Treasury  Secretary  C.  Douglas 
Dillon  said,  "It  Is  not  mlssUes  that  have 
made  neighbors  of  distant  countries.  It  Is 
the  trading  system  of  the  modern  world. 
.  Today's  less  developed  nations  are  to- 
morrow's richest  economic  and  political  as- 


set.' 


The  continental  growth  of  private  econ- 
omies depends  on  the  expansion  of  inter- 
national trade  and  markets.  Prospering  na- 
tions make  better  customers  and  markets 
than  poor  ones.  And  among  prospering  na- 
tions poUtical  and  sodal  problems  generaUy 
have  a  better  chance  of  being  resolved  be- 
fore they  develop  into  military  problems. 

Prom  an  investment  and  enterprise  stand- 
point, development  of  the  underdeveloped 
can  be  more  profitable  than  Investing  In  ac- 
tivities In  areas  already  developed. 
Here  then  Is  opportunity. 
What  can  be  done  about  underdevelop- 
ment? 

At  present,  our  national  response  Is  char- 
acterized by  lower  levels  of  foreign  economic 
assistance,  heightened  threats  of  protec- 
tionism, and  insignificant  private  enterprise 
Involvement  In  the  business  of  development. 
There  Is  a  general  failure  of  vision,  will 
and  leadership. 

The  total  gross  national  product  of  all  the 
Industrial  nations  Is  cxirrMiOy  $1.6  trillion 
per  year.  Only  1  percent  of  that  In  eoonomle 
aid — public  and  private — to  the  underdevel- 
oped nations  would  amount  to  $15  bUIlon 
annually.  That  would  be  double  the  present 
level. 

The  flow  of  long-term  capital  from  the 
haves  to  the  have  nots  has  remained  about 
the  same  since  1961  despite  a  rise  In  national 
Income  of  the  richer  nations. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  Industrial- 
ized nations  can  afford  to  meet  the  current 
growth  needs  of  the  developing  nations  with- 
out hurting  themselves — In  fact  they  can 
beneflt  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  our  gross  national  product  for  200 
million  people  has  Increased  by  more  than 
$100  billion  since  1960,  as  compared  with 
less  than  $35  billion  for  the  more  than  2 
billion  people  In  the  less-developed  wwld. 

We  are  slipping — the  gs^  Is  growing — ^the 
danger  Is  Increasing. 

We  must  find  a  way  to  avert  this  potential 
disaster  for  the  world.  We  must  concentrate 
new  energies  to  use  the  tremendous  wealth 
and  technological  expertise  of  the  affluent 
Northern  nations  to  help  develop  the  poverty- 
stricken  southern  peoples. 

Bringing  sustained  growth  out  of  stagna- 
tion Is  a  plodding  process  at  beet. 

It  can't  happen  overnight.  It  must  be  con- 
ceived In  terms  of  a  generation  of  sustained 
effort. 

This  Is  no  Marshall  Plan  exercise,  to  re- 
build highly  sophisticated  Industrial  econ- 
omies. The  underdeveloped  nations  are  start- 
ing from  scratch.  They  face  economic  handi- 
caps not  found  by  the  now  developed  na- 
tions during  their  development. 

Most  "have  not"  nations  have  no  political 
tradition  and  little  sense  of  nationhood.  They 
have  Uttle  base  to  b\iUd  on,  no  institutional 
infrastructure,  no  large  body  of  educated 
or  trained  manpower. 

We  cannot  succeed  If  we  act  alone.  We 
must  be  the  leader  largely  through  example. 
We  must  not  be  arbitrary  or  impatient  in 
our  approach  to  the  problem.  Nor  can  we  be 
exclmlve  or  paternalistic.  The  cooperative 
resources  of  the  Industrialized  nations  should 
be  committed  to  the  task  In  a  coordinated 
manner,  and  the  recipient  nations  must  ef- 
fectively marshall  their  own  resources  and 
pull  their  own  share  from  the  beginning. 
Otherwise,  there  Is  no  chance  of  success. 

Progress-sharing  partnerships  between  the 
affluent  Industrial  countries  and  the  under- 
developed areas  should  be  a  paramount  ob- 
jective of  American  foreign  policy.  This  de- 
mands changes  In  our  aid,  trade  and  private 
resource  policies,  and  needs  a  broad  program 
of  international  cooperation. 

The  VS.  has  not  been  responsive  enough 
concerning  measures  to  Improve  the  terms  of 
trade  of  the  poorer  nations.  The  Industrial 
countries  generally  must  be  willing  to  allow 
the  underdeveloped  nations  to  strengthen 
their  earnings  from  commercial  exports. 
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Private  enterprise  embodies  the  very  genius 
of  the  American  economy  and  carries  the 
contagious  germ  of  freedom.  The  under- 
developed world  must  be  exposed  to  the 
dynamic  private  enterprise  systems  of  the 
Northern  hemisphere,  and  a  substantial  in- 
flow of  private  Investment  miist  be  made 
available. 

Even  under  the  most  optimistic  predictions 
on  trade  reform  and  private  resource  inflow. 
it  Is  unlikely  that  the  underdeveloped  nations 
can  achieve  their  development  goals  without 
more  foreign  aid. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  few  friends. 
It  has  no  political  constituency  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  made  some  bad  errors.  It  has 
been  wasteful.  It  has  not  shown  quick  or  cer- 
tain progress.  Many  nations  that  have  re- 
ceived our  aid  appear  ungrateful,  and  worse 
still,  even  oppose  our  position  on  major  Inter- 
national Issues. 

Sometimes  our  aid  appears  to  shore  up 
dictators.  At  other  times  It  fills  the  pockets  of 
corrupt  politicians.  Our  military  assistance 
and  arms  sales  sometimes  seem  to  encourage 
recipient  countries  to  war  against  one  an- 
other. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  our  aid  program.  It 
needs  reshaping  and  continuing  vigilant  ex- 
amination. But  It  Is  very  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter an  aid  program  In  this  interdependent  but 
anti-cooperative  world  of  today.  Even  so, 
there  are  some  "success"  stories,  such  as 
Taiwan,  Israel,  and  South  Korea.  There  has 
been  Isolated  progress. 

And  It  Is  difficult  to  argue  that  govern- 
ment aid  Is  not  needed,  given  the  develop- 
ment needs  only  It  can  fulfill,  given  the  effect 
It  can  have  on  Improving  the  environment 
for  the  Inflow  of  private  capital,  and  given 
the  Important  ways  In  which  It  can  com- 
plement the  desirable  effect  of  trade  in  de- 
velopment progress. 

I  believe  that  the  private  sector  must  sup- 
ply the  bulk  of  the  resources  needed  to  as- 
sist the  underdeveloped  countries  In  their 
growth.  But  I  also  believe  that  ova  foreign 
aid  levels  have  been  cut  below  the  amounts 
required  for  the  necessary  Input  of  public 
funds  in  meeting  the  development  challenge. 

As  a  percentage  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct, American  foreign  aid  has  plummeted  to 
a  level  about  one-half  that  maintained  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
ministration. The  development  loans  re- 
quested by  the  Administration  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  amount  to  only  78  percent 
of  the  $975  million  appropriated  In  1963. 

The  current  Administration  has  shown 
Uttle  real  leadership  In  International  devel- 
opment, and  the  foreign  aid  program  shows 
It.  The  complaints  from  the  White  House  on 
Congressional  cuts  have  usually  come  after 
the  fact. 

In  competing  with  other  budget  priorities, 
foreign  economic  assistance  gets  Up  service 
and  little  else.  Thus  it  Is  unduly  vulnerable 
to  Congressional  attack;  and  unresisonably 
becomes  the  butt  of  other  frustrations.  Over- 
seas, It  Is  looked  upon  as  uncertain  and  un- 
dependable. 

In  1957,  John  Foster  Dulles  testified  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Development  Lotm 
Fund,  stressing  that  It  would  be  devoted  to 
"the  capital  needed  to  create  the  economic 
environment  in  which  private  Initiative  can 
come  Into  play."  The  next  year,  he  supported 
the  principle  of  development  loans,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  self-help  as  key  parts  of 
the  mutual  security  program,  asking:  "Are 
we  so  poor  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
peace  and  security  and  to  continue  to  culti- 
vate in  the  world  those  concepts  of  national 
Indepiendence  and  himian  liberty  for  which 
our  nation  was  founded?" 

Public  monies  help  to  improve  the  climate, 
build  the  Institutions,  and  train  technidana 
necessary  to  permit  private  enterprise  to 
function  effectively.  A  private  Investor  looks 
for  a  stable  governmental  system  committed 
to  private  enterprise,  an  equitable  tax  struc- 


ture, for  a  reasonable  system  of  export  con- 
trols, for  an  educational  system  that  can  pro- 
duce skilled  manpower,  for  an  adequate  and 
reasonably  cheap  power  supply,  for  a  reliable 
transportation  system,  and  for  wider  mar- 
kets. TTie  aid  program,  directly  and  indirect- 
ly, can  help  provide  these  assets. 

Government  aid  has  other  programs  which 
encourage  private  investment  in  the  under- 
developed areas.  Among  the  most  Important 
are  the  Investment  Survey,  Investment  In- 
stirance,  and  Investment  Loan  programs. 
The  extended  risk  guarantee  program  is  par- 
ticularly valuable,  and  Congress  should  au- 
thorize a  higher  celling  on  guarantees  out- 
standing than  now  exists  to  help  get  It  reaUy 
moving. 

Technical  assistance  In  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram Is  essential  for  development.  Capital 
alone  can't  do  the  job  if  you  don't  have 
trained  men  to  manage  your  projects.  New 
machinery  will  gather  rust  if  the  people  are 
starving  and  don't  know  how  to  raise  or  pro- 
cure sufficient  food  to  feed  themselves.  Our 
foreign  aid  program  offers  technical  training 
In  a  host  of  fields  and  fights  the  war  on 
hunger  by  encouraging  both  local  food  pro- 
duction and  family  planning  efforts. 

The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  channels 
money  into  International  Institutions  such 
as  the  World  Bank  and  various  multilateral 
arrangements. 

It  encourages  cooperative  and  coordinated 
development  assistance  from  other  indus- 
trialized nations  through  multilateral  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development  and  Its 
Development  Advisory  Committee. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  needs  reform,  such 
as  In  the  arms  supply  and  sales  field.  It  needs 
even  more  stress  on  certain  basic  principles, 
such  as  self-help,  political  development,  and 
selective  assistance  to  those  nations  most  able 
and  willing  to  make  progress. 

It  must  not  be  relied  on  too  much.  There 
are  many  problems  and  limitations  in  gov- 
ernment-to-government aid;  there  Is  much 
that  It  should  not  and  more  that  It  can- 
not do. 

I  believe  that  we  must  put  more  stress  on 
trade  and  private  Investment  than  on  aid. 
But  we  need  aid.  One  is  not  a  substitute  for 
another  All  are  closely  Inter-related;  each 
can  be  complementary  and  catalytic. 

The  Importance  of  trade  policies  and  pat- 
terns to  the  development  opportunity  has 
been  tragically  under-rated. 

The  consumerlstlc  private  enterprise  prin- 
ciples which  our  society  has  so  effectively 
vitalized  must  be  applied  throughout  the 
lnterdej)endent  world. 

The  continued  support  of  International 
trade  and  the  liberalization  of  existing  trade 
restrictions  must  be  pursued  with  a  dedlca- 
ton  and  a  vigor  which  has  been  sadly  lacking, 
particularly  In  the  present  Administration. 

The  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  negotiations 
achieved  agreements  affecting  about  $40  bil- 
lion In  world  trade.  We  gave  tariff  cuts  on  $7.5 
to  $8  billion  of  our  Industrial  and  agricul- 
tural Imports,  and  obtained  tariff  reductions 
on  about  the  same  amount  of  U.S.  exports. 

This  was  progress.  Our  general  experience 
shows  that  reduced  tariff  barriers  bring  about 
Increased  export  earnings.  Trade  restriction- 
Ism  has  been  tried  and  found  to  be  a  failure. 

But  the  Kennedy  Round  didn't  really  ad- 
dress the  development  challenge,  and  the 
Administration's  position  in  the  trade  field 
as  It  pertains  more  dlrecOy  to  the  poorer  na- 
tions is  uncertain  and  uncommitted. 

The  underdeveloped  countries  do  not  ex- 
port many  manufacttired  goods.  Their  raw 
material  exports  grow  very  slowly,  whereas 
the  demand  for  Imported  manufactured  and 
lnd\istrlal  goods  grows  very  quickly.  There  is 
a  trade  Imbalance.  In  this  situation,  they 
lack  the  resources  necessary  to  import  the 
good  required  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfactory 
rate  of  development. 
So  It  Is  vital  for  underdeveloped  nations  to 


trade  more  if  they  are  to  develop.  And  It  is 
vital  for  the  international  community  to 
create  a  trade  envlroimient  that  would  fos- 
ter rather  than  frustrate  the  growth  of 
developing  countries. 

This  Is  the  basic  aim  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Development, 
which  meets  again  In  New  Delhi,  India,  in 
February.  UNCTAD,  as  It  is  called,  recom- 
mended in  1963  that  the  Industrial  countries 
extend  general  tariff  preferences  to  Imports 
from  the  underdeveloped  countries  In  order 
to  create  m^kets  for  their  manufactured  ex- 
ports and  tobrlng  about  gradually  the  dim- 
inution of  the  obstacles  hindering  the 
entry  of  these  exports  to  the  Industrial 
countries. 

This  move  would  improve  the  deteriorating 
terms  of  trade  of  the  underdeveloped  nations 
that  I  have  mentioned.  Allowing  the  poor 
nations  to  export  more  would  enable  them 
to  Import  more,  thus  adjusting  their  trade 
Imbalance  and  allowing  them  to  get  invest- 
ment capital  and  capital  equipment — cru- 
cially needed  to  achieve  growth  and  stimu- 
late development. 

This  is  a  serio\is  proposition,  requiring 
careful  study  and  consideration.  In  my  view, 
given  the  priorities  of  the  development  chal- 
lenge, America  should  support  It.  Instead, 
we  have  lacked  the  resolve. 

At  the  1963  UNCTAD  session,  the  U.S. 
opposed  the  proposal.  I  hope  that  our  Dele- 
gation to  the  next  UNCTAD  meeting  will 
carry  Instructions  allowing  it  to  strongly 
support  the  general  preference  for  the  poorer 
nations  in  concert  with  a  similar  position 
by  the  other  industrialized  nations,  as  re- 
centiy  reconunended  by  the  OECD. 

Extension  of  preferences  by  the  U.S.  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations  would  provide  posi- 
tive Incentive  to  develop  export  trade.  Prefer- 
ences appear  to  be  almost  Indlspensible  to 
the  U.S.  objective  of  Increasing  International 
trade  and  Integrating  the  underdeveloped 
countries  with  the  free  economies  of  the 
North. 

Recently,  a  huge  upsurge  of  protectionist 
activity  in  the  Congress — a  retrogression  Into 
narrow  economic  nationalism — has  raised  the 
fears  of  many  traders  at  home  and  stbroad 
and  cast  new  doubts  on  the  basic  under- 
pinnings of  our  international  economic  rela- 
tionships. 

The  new  deadly  serious  protectionist  drive 
could  affect  80%  of  our  dutiable  imports. 

At  one  point  pending  quota  bills  in  Con- 
gress would  have  resulted  in  the  drastic  cut- 
ting back  or  cutting  out  of  U.S.  Imports 
conservatively  valued  at  $3.6  billion. 

Now.  the  only  answer  to  all  this  can  be 
retaliation.  According  to  the  International 
system  of  trade  rules  under  which  we  oper- 
ate— the  GenertU  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade — for  every  restriction  we  Impose  on 
Imports,  an  equivalent  restriction  on  our  ex- 
ports abroad  can  be  imposed  by  other  coun- 
tries on  U.S.  Industry. 

And  retaliation  to  trade  protectionism  cam 
also  take  the  form  of  Investment  protection- 
ism. If  we  want  to  sell,  we  must  buy.  When 
we  try  to  Insulate  some  sector  of  our  indus- 
try from  international  competition,  some 
U.S.  business  must  In  turn  pay  for  It.  And  our 
overall,  long-term  trade  position  Is  hurt. 

Retaliation  to  threatened  protectionist 
moves  could  affect  nearly  one-third  of  our 
exiKirts  which  face  duties  overseas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  quotas  recommended  would  result 
in  higher  prices  for  U.S.  consumers,  worsen 
our  critical  balance  of  payments  position, 
and  Increase  Goverrmient  controls  over  ovur 
own  economy. 

The  real  problem  Is  to  correct  the  infla- 
tionary forces  that  are  making  us  non-com- 
petitive and  to  encourage  the  forces  that 
keep  us  ahead  in  productivity  and  tech- 
nology. 

The  selfishness  and  short-sightedness  of 
the  protectionist  movement  Is  always  beneath 
the  surface.  But  I  submit  that  a  lack  of  dedi- 
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cation  to  tbe  prlnclplea  of  International  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  a  lack  of  f  ollow-np  to  the 
Kennedy  Round  achievements  by  the  John- 
son Administration  actually  encouraged  this 
latest  spate  or  restrictive  threats. 

The  present  Administration  even  at  this 
date  has  failed  to  present  a  bill  to  the  C3on- 
gress  which  would  &U  crucial  gaps  In  our 
national  trade  policy.  This  legislation  Is 
needed,  among  other  things,  to  restore  the 
U.S.  Government's  unused  negotiating  au- 
thority which  ran  out  on  June  30th,  leaving 
us  without  the  power  to  negotiate  even  minor 
tariff  adjustments. 

The  new  legislation  must  also  liberalize 
the  criteria  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  have 
proved  In  practice  to  be  too  tight  and  rigid 
for  companies  or  Indiistrles  In  trouble. 

This  un workability  of  the  adjxxstment  help 
theoretically  available  to  VS.  firms  and 
workers  Injured  by  Imports  resulting  from 
tariff  concessions  became  clear  meiny  months 
ago.  But  nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Ad- 
ministration to  remedy  the  situation. 

This  inaction  provided  stimulus  to  the  new 
protectionist  wave.  The  Administration  is 
tardy  and  unresolved  in  its  trade  policy  and 
accordingly  has  courted  confusion  and 
reaction. 

The  greatest  lack  in  the  development  effort 
today  Is  the  astounding  absence  of  sub- 
stantial participation  by  the  private  portion 
of  our  economy.  Without  the  tremendous 
capital  resources,  the  unparalleled  know-how 
and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  private  enterprise, 
there  Is  no  possibility  that  the  development 
gap  can  be  effectively  narrowed. 

The  present  low  rate  of  American  Invest- 
ment represents  a  crippling  failure  of  our 
own  response  to  the  development  challenge. 
The  private  flow  has  been  decreasing  both 
In  terms  of  gross  national  product  and  over- 
all Investment  by  the  other  northern  In- 
dustrialized nations.  The  total  accumulated 
American  private  capital  in  the  less  developed 
countries  today  Is  only  about  $15  billion,  over 
half  of  which  Is  in  extractive  Industries  like 
mining  and  petroleum. 

Given  the  great  need  of  the  poor  nations 
for  capital,  the  limitations  on  the  amount 
and  the  efficacy  of  public  funds,  and  the 
free  enterprise  traditions  of  this  covmtry, 
government  aid  should  be  a  supplement  to 
private  Involvement.  At  present  the  pub- 
lic comniltment  of  funds  is  over  four  times 
the  private  commitment.  The  ratio  Is  the 
opposite  of  what  It  should  be.  This  is  strange 
testimony  to  our  own  faith  In  private 
development. 

What  can  be  done  about  this  private  enter- 
prise gap? 

Ways  must  be  found  to  diminish  risk  of 
loas  and  enhance  the  prosi>ect  of  profit  for 
the  Investor  In  the  underdeveloped  areas. 
Government  policies  should  be  revised  to 
offer  Incentives  to  greater  private 
Involvement. 

Governments  must  cooperate  on  efforts  to 
Improve  the  private  enterprise  climate  In 
the  underdeveloped  countries  to  attract  both 
foreign  and  domestic  investment. 

Private  business  must  perceive  Its  own 
Interest  in  broader  and  longer-range  terms. 
The  ultimate  threat  and  opportunity  must  be 
clearly  understood  and  accepted  as  a  basis  for 
action. 

The  ingenuity  of  private  enterprise  must 
be  devoted  to  applying  the  principles  of 
progress-sharing  and  partnership  In  relations 
with  foreign  peoples,  to  put  an  end  to  fears 
of  International  economic  Imperialism  and 
exploitation. 

Private  investment  abroad  must  be  viewed 
not  just  as  a  migration  of  capital  but  as  a 
transfer  of  skills,  know-bow,  and  tech- 
niques. The  whole  Infrastructure  of  the  pri- 
vate sector — management,  sales,  research 
and  development,  production — must  be  In- 
jected Into  the  process. 

Universities,  foundations,  and  voluntary 
organizations  must  be  brought  Into  particl- 


patlcsi  in  th«  lntematl<mal  devel<:q>ment 
challenge  on  a  more  Intensive  and  leaa  pe- 
ripheral scale  than  at  present. 

Representatives  of  buslnees,  finance  and 
industry  from  the  various  richer  nations 
should  consult  and  collaborate  on  private 
investments  In  the  poorer  countries. 

There  are  Instances  of  good  recommenda- 
tions and  good  Innovations  In  the  area  of 
private  resovirce  participation  abroad.  Let  me 
give  some  examples: 

The  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign  Aid,  submit- 
ted In  1965,  and  headed  by  Arthur  K.  Wat- 
son, Chairman  of  the  IBM  World  Trade  Cor- 
poration, contained  some  helpful  suggestions, 
many  of  which  have  been  put  Into  practice. 
Among  other  proposals,  tbe  Waston  Com- 
mittee recommended  amendments  in  the  tax 
law  so  that  losses  suffered  by  American- 
owned  subsidiaries  In  developing  countries 
could  be  offset  against  profits  earned  else- 
where. It  also  recommended  the  less-cautious 
use  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's extended  risk  guarantee  program,  the 
subsidization  of  technical  assistance  to  Insti- 
tutions in  the  developing  countries,  and  the 
expansion  of  AID'S  staff  of  private  profes- 
sionals In  Washington  and  the  field.  It  sug- 
gested that  development  be  given  priority 
over  Inunediate  balance  of  payments  con- 
siderations and  that  special  attention  be 
g^ven  to  the  role  of  agriculture  In  less-de- 
veloped countries. 

In  activities  abroad,  U.S.  firms  have  shown 
Increasing  interest  In  basic  economic  devel- 
opment projects,  in  joint  venture  arrange- 
ments which  help  to  foster  the  concept  of 
partnership,  and  in  local  management  and 
transfer  to  majority  ownership. 

The  World  Bank  Is  Investigating  a  multi- 
lateral Investment  guarantee  formula  which 
would  expand  the  concept  of  risk-reducing 
Insurance  on  Investments  to  a  shared  ar- 
rangement involving  the  participation  of  the 
recipient  government.  I  have  suggested  an 
International  Partnership  Investment  Insur- 
ance plan  which  would  provide  a  multilateral 
pool  of  private  funds  allowing  a  radical  ex- 
pansion of  the  Insurance  principle. 

Obstacle-free  International  trade  bridges 
on  a  company-to-company  or  industry-to- In- 
dustry basis  have  been  constructed,  such  as 
in  the  agricultural  implement  and  automo- 
tive Industries  of  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  ADELA  Investment  Company — a 
multinational  private  Investment  group  rep- 
resenting over  130  banks  and  Industrial  cor- 
porations of  Canada,  Western  Europe,  the 
UJ3.  and  Japan — Is  hard  at  work  mobilizing 
equity  capital,  know-how,  and  services  for 
promising  local,  development-oriented  enter- 
prises in  Latin  America. 

These  Ideas  and  activities  aie  heartening, 
but  they  should  be  vastly  expanded  and 
multiplied.  Others  should  be  encouraged. 

In  the  Executive  Branch — I  would  reconi- 
mend:  reforms  In  the  aid  program  and  lib- 
eralization of  Southern  trade,  as  I  have  In- 
dicated; greater  diplomatic  efforts  to  create 
better  climates  for  private  Investment  and 
more  co-participaticm  of  industrialized  na- 
tions In  the  development  effort;  Increased  tax 
Incentives  for  foreign  inveetment  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped areas;  beefing-up  of  existing  in- 
vestment guarantee  program;  the  enlarge- 
ment at  home  and  at  posts  abroad  of  the 
excellent  activities  of  AID'S  office  of  Private 
Resources;  and  stronger  cross-governmental 
authority  and  action  on  policies  affecting  the 
leas-developed  areas  such  as  the  politics-rid- 
den, bureaucracy-mlred  War  on  Hunger. 

In  the  Congress,  I  would  recommend  the 
establishment  of  a  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Private  Initiative  In  International 
Development.  Such  an  agency  could  enable 
the  Congress  to  play  a  stronger  and  less  paro- 
chial role  in  supporting  the  Involvement  of 
private  enterprise  In  meeting  the  worldwide 
challenge,  and  would  lend  more  prestige  to 
the  effort  as  a  whole. 


In  the  private  sector  itself,  I  would  recom- 
mend the  establishment  of  an  International 
Development  Coalition  made  up  of  represent- 
atives of  business,  finance  and  industry,  who 
would  make  continuing  studies  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  private  organizations  on 
the  one  hand  and  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  other  concerning  the  best  methods  of 
private  International  Investment  and  enter- 
prise, and  the  best  policies  to  facilitate  sueb 
involvement. 


THIRD-CLASS  BULK  MAIL  RATE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  Committee  on  Post  OfiQce 
and  Civil  Service,  has  given  careful  and 
prolonged  attention  to  the  matter  of 
postal  rate  increases  and  postal  and  dvll 
service  wage  increases.  However,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  an  unprece- 
dented amount  of  lobbying  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conferees 
now  adjusting  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  over  H.R.  7977. 

My  plea  this  afternoon  is  to  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  to  hold  firm  on  the  Senate- 
passed  recommendations  for  third-class 
bulk  mail;  namely,  4  cents  minlmuin 
piece  rate. 

As  we  considered  postal  rates  In  the 
Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
it  was  always  my  feeling  that  the  third- 
class  junk  mailers  had  the  best  deal  in 
America  going  for  them.  It  borders  on 
the  ludicrous  that  at  this  late  hour  we 
should  even  consider  dropping  back  the 
rates  of  third-class  Junk-mail  users.  In- 
deed, the  fairest,  the  most  equitable,  the 
most  germane  debate  that  we  could  now 
be  engaged  in  is  not  over  whether  the 
rates  for  tliird-class  junk  mailers  should 
be  less  Uian  4  cents,  but  that  the  rates 
should  be  more. 

When  this  body  was  discussing  third- 
class  rates,  it  was  my  conviction  that  the 
rate  for  junk  mailers  should  be  at  least 
4.2  cents  and  I  supported  this  with  an 
amendment  to  that  effect.  In  discussions 
with  Senators  regarding  that  amend- 
ment, I  was  assured  that  we  would  be 
able  to  get  at  least  the  4-cent  rate.  If 
those  assurances  come  to  naught,  I  can 
assure  the  Senate  that  from  this  point 
on  it  shall  be  my  No.  1  priority  to  es- 
tablish equitable  and  rational  rates  for 
junk  mailers,  and  not  at  the  4.2  level 
either,  but  above  and  beyond  that  level. 

I  can  further  sissure  the  Senate  that 
such  a  position  is  not  a  lonesome  one.  In 
the  past  3  weeks  I  have  had  more  angry 
mail  from  home  about  junk  mailers  and 
the  virtually  free  ride  they  have  perpetu- 
ated for  so  many  years  than  I  have  re- 
ceived on  any  other  single  Issue  now  be- 
fore Congress. 

First-class  mailers  in  unprecedented 
numbers  in  Wyoming  have  indicated  to 
me  their  generous  willingness  to  accept 
first-class  increases  provided  that  the 
rest  of  the  classes  carry  their  fair  share 
as  well.  Anything  less  than  4  is  parasitic. 

Those  mailers  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood trading  in  lists  of  addresses  or  the 
mere  designation  "occupant"  in  cities  all 
over  the  coimtry,  with  very  little  capital 
investment  In  their  operations,  under- 
standably are  squealing  now  that  the 
Senate  has  decided  it  is  time  for  them  to 
get  off  the  gravy  train.  After  all,  junk 
mailers,  for  the  most  part,  are  using  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  as  a  capital  asset  from 
which  they  reap  easy  rewards. 
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The  U.S.  Post  Office  is  designed  to 
serve  millions  of  Americans  who  wish  to 
communicate  with  one  another.  It  la 
hardly  designed  to  provide  booty  for  junk 
mailers.  And  certainly  the  Post  Office 
and  its  problems,  as  well  as  the  actions  of 
this  body,  were  not  meant  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  frantic  lobbyists. 

Bulk-rate  third-class  mail  has  been 
the  most  rapidly  growing  of  all  major 
mail  services.  From  1947  to  1966  its 
volume  Increased  more  than  250  per- 
cent, compared  to  80  percent  for  all  other 
mall.  Even  from  1953  to  1966,  when  most 
rate  Increases  were  effective,  bulk  mail 
rose  73  percent. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  low  postage 
rates  have  contributed  to  the  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  direct  mail.  There  is 
also  abundant  evidence  that  past  rate 
increases  have  not  disadvantaged  either 
the  direct  mail  Industry  or  the  users  of 
that  advertising  service.  The  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  stated  in 
its  January  Issue  of  the  Postal  Record: 

If  there  were  no  third-class  mall,  the  Post 
Office  Department  could  eliminate  about 
one-quarter  of  Its  clerical  employees  and 
about  one-fifth  of  its  letter  carriers. 

That  number  of  employees  costs  the 
Post  Office  $780  million  annually.  In  con- 
trast, the  total  revenue  from  third-class 
mall  is  only  $682  mUlion.  Thus,  we  have  a 
loss  of  $100  million  in  this  category  alone. 
There  Is  no  sane  reason  why  junk  mail- 
ers cannot  help  to  pick  up  at  least  a  part 
of  this  tab. 

Not  only  is  the  case  for  at  least  a  4-cent 
rate  overwhelming  on  the  grounds  that 
junk  mall  causes  an  unnecessary  load  for 
overburdened  carriers  and  the  thin  pa- 
tience of  householders  with  pesty  junk 
mail,  but  if  the  Senate  conferees  succimib 
to  the  blandishments,  not  to  mention  the 
rather  crude  threats  already  alluded  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  we  will  be  placed  in  the  po- 
sition of  having  to  find  other  moneys  to 
pay  for  the  wage  increases  incorporated 
in  H.R.  7977.  Or  worse  yet,  we  will  have 
to  face  squarely  a  reduction  in  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Senate  for  wage 
Increases  In  the  postal  and  civil  service. 
The  case  for  the  wage  Increases  which 
we  approved  here  is  so  strong  and  so 
compelling  that  we  should  all  shudder 
at  any  move  which  threatens  those  wage 
Increases.  If  for  that  reason  alone,  we 
must  object  to  any  lessening  of  the  rates 
for  Junk  mailers. 

The  current  effort  of  junk  mailers  to 
try  to  stampede  the  House-Senate  con- 
ferees into  what  is  basically  an  unfair 
posture  and  special  Interest  protection 
ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  coldest 
shoulder  we  have. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  my  conviction 
that  if  the  House-Senate  conference  fails 
on  this  crucial  issue,  the  No.  1  business 
of  the  Senate  should  be  to  set  a  much 
greater  rate  than  4  cents  for  junk  mail. 


CONFERENCE  ON  CURRENT  PROB- 
LEMS IN  COLLEGE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION AT  ST.  JOSEPH  COLLEGE, 
EMMTTSBURG,  MD. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  recently, 

the  faculty  of  St.  Joseph  College,  at 

Emmitsburg,  Md.,  conducted  a  1-week 

conference  on  current  problems  In  ool- 
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lege  administration.  The  ocmference  was 
attended  by  specialists  from  a  dozen  edu- 
cational Institutions  In  various  pfuls  ol 
the  coimtry.  — " 

This  Is  one  of  the  first  times  a  small 
college,  confronted  with  the  multifold 
problems  existing  in  the  administraticxi 
of  non-state-endowed  colleges,  has  at- 
tempted to  bring  together  specialists  in 
all  fields  of  college  administration  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  formulate  a 
program  to  Improve  the  operation  of 
small  colleges. 

I  believe  that  the  conclusions  reached 
at  that  conference  will  be  of  Interest  to 
the  Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  a  memorandimi  summarizing  this 
conference  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CONrEBENCZ    OK    CXTHSENT    PROBLZMS    Of    COL- 

LEOX  Admikistratiok,  St.  Joseph  Coixkgk, 

EMMrrsBiTRG,  Md. 

The  small  private  liberal  arts  college  for 
women  faces  awesome  challenges  today  in 
its  struggle  to  survive,  to  keep  from  being 
engulfed  in  the  crosscurrents  of  American 
higher  education.  If,  in  addition,  the  college 
claims  a  church-relationship.  Its  chances  for 
assistance  through  a  fair  share  of  public 
funds  are  considerably  diminished  by  a  so- 
ciety ever-conscious  of  its  Constitutional 
rights.  Convinced,  however,  that  their  cause 
is  a  valid  one,  the  administrators  of  these 
institutions  bring  to  the  educational  forum 
the  pioneer  spirit,  foresight,  and  convictions 
of  their  founders.  Their  dedication  to  the 
ideal  in  higher  education,  character  educa- 
tion, is  their  strength  In  adversity — an  ex- 
ample   that   all   might   emulate. 

Saint  Joseph  College  at  Emmitsburg, 
Maryland,  is  such  an  institution.  Since  Its 
founding  as  an  academy  by  Elizabeth  Ann 
Seton  In  1809,  and  since  the  revision  of  its 
charter  by  the  Maryland  Legislature  In  1902 
to  grant  collegiate  degrees,  it  has  evolved 
as  an  exemplary  educational  institution  for 
America's  young  women.  For  more  than  150 
years,  its  pattern  of  growth  and  development 
has  been  typical  of  many  of  our  women's 
liberal  arts  colleges.  The  multi-faceted  aca- 
demic and  administrative  problems  confront- 
ing all  American  colleges  in  the  past  decade, 
however,  has  forced  it  to  take  stock  of  its 
resources. 

In  1962  Saint  Joseph's  launched  a  ten- 
year  Master  Plan  of  Develojunent.  It  in- 
cluded curriciila  and  plant  expansion  for 
a  projected  optimum  enrollment  of  1,000 
students  (a  40%  increase)  by  1972. 

To  administer  the  expanding  program,  tbe 
College  has  had  to  Increase  its  administra- 
tive staff  at  a  rate  not  conducive  to  grad- 
ual absorption  into  the  mainstream  of  aca- 
demic life.  Consequently  a  lack  c^  continu- 
ity and  integration  became  apparent  in 
administrative  policies  and  operationtd  pro- 
cedures. Within  the  past  three  years  five 
new  administrative  positions  have  been 
created:  Vice  President,  Director  of  CoUes* 
Relations,  Director  of  Admissions  (former- 
ly a  combined  post  as  Registrar),  Director 
of  Institutional  Research,  and  Financial  Aid 
Officer.  During  tbe  same  period  two  other 
persona  assumed  tc^  administrative  poets. 
The  administrators,  though  resourceful  and 
capable,  come  from  varied  backgrounds  and 
experiences  related  to,  but  not  specifically 
In.  tbe  area  of  college  administration.  It 
was  felt  that  an  in-service  program,  designed 
specifically  for  tbe  administrators,  coiild 
contribute  considerably  to  sUmulating  their 
continued  growth  and  cooperative  eBaris. 
The  need  for  the  staff  to  step  outside  and 
view  itself  under  tbe  guidance  of  ntfwrtal- 
lats  seemed  usgent  at  Uais  stag*  ot  dsvslop- 
ment. 


In  June  of  1B67  tlie  College  was  awarded 
a  federal  grant  as  a  developing  inaUtution 
under  Title  in  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1966  (PubUe  Law  89-329).  Under  the 
grant,  the  School  of  Education  of  the  Oath- 
olio  University  of  America  provided  con- 
sultative services  to  the  College  by  con- 
ducting a  ten-day  C<«ifereDoe  on  Current 
Problems  in  Ccdlege  Administration  for  tbe 
Oollege's  staff. 

Tbe  purposes  of  the  conference  were: 

1.  to  Improve  the  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  administrative  sM'vloes  of  the 
College; 

2.  to  identify  the  principal  areas  toward 
which  the  College  should  direct  future  ef- 
forts t(x  Improvement; 

3.  to  place  the  administrative  staff  In 
contact  with  outstanding  scholars  and  re- 
search persoiis  in  the  various  administra- 
tive areas;  and 

4.  to  evaluate  the  total  long-range  devel- 
opment plan  of  the  College. 

Dr.  Frank  B.  Pescl,  Visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Higher  Education  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, was  appointed  by  the  University  to 
direct  the  conference  and  coordinate  the 
sessions  which  were  conducted  frcfn  Oc- 
tober 16  through  27  on  the  Emmitsburg 
campus. 

Sister  Rosemary  Pfaff,  D.C.,  President  of 
the  College,  and  members  of  the  administra- 
tive staff  selected  ten  areas  of  Interest  and 
concern  to  be  explored  during  the  conference. 
Ten  educators,  nationally  known  f<w  their 
competences  in  higher  education,  were  In- 
vited to  address  the  administration  and  fac- 
ulty. Walton  of  the  Hopkins,  Gould  of  VS.C, 
Mayhew  of  Stanford,  Hungate  of  Columbia; 
Conley  of  Sacred  Heart  University,  Cutler  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Lee  of  the  Uni- 
versity ol  Chicago,  Stecklein  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Donovan  of  Marquette,  and 
Stickler  of  Florida  State — as  one  observer 
remarked,  "The  Brain  Trust  of  the  Academic 
World." 

Dr.  John  Walton,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Education,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
discussed  College  Government;  Dr.  John  W. 
Gould.  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Com- 
munications, University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, explcwed  the  role  of  the  Academic 
Deanshlp;  Dr.  Lewis  B.  Mayhew,  Profes8<M' 
of  Education,  Stanford  University,  advised 
on  Curriculum  Analysis;  Dr.  Thad  L.  Hun- 
gate, Professor  Emeritus  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
brought  more  than  three  decades  of  ex- 
perience in  college  finance  to  his  topic  on 
Btisiness  Management;  Dr.  William  H.  Con- 
ley,  President,  Sacred  Heart  University  In 
Bridgeport,  the  first  American  layman  to 
head  a  diocesan  university,  explored  the 
Inter-relatlonshlps  of  the  college's  constitu- 
encies In  a  discussion  on  College  Relations. 
The  opening  session  of  the  second  week's 
conferences  was  led  by  Dr.  Richard  L.  Cut- 
ler, Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  at  tha 
University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Cutler  spoke  on 
Student  PersonneL  Succeeding  conferences 
featured  Gilbert  L.  Lee,  Jr,  Vice  President 
for  Business  and  Finance,  University  of 
Chicago,  on  Budget  Preparation  and  Con- 
trol; Dr.  John  S.  Stecklein,  Directed  of  In- 
stitutional Research,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, on  Institutional  Research;  Dr.  George  F. 
Donovan,  Chairman,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Marquette  University,  on  Departmental 
Head  Responsibilities;  and  Dr.  W.  Hugh 
Stickler,  Head,  Department  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, Florida  State  University,  on  Long 
Range  Planning. 

The  conference  consultants  received  before 
their  arrival  on  campus  a  description  of  the 
College  and  an  Institutional  analysis  of  its 
strengths  and  veeknasaes  in  tbe  ana  of  the 
partlctpaat^  spectsUs&tlon.  Bach  consul- 
tant spent  a  fuU  day  at  the  College  working 
vrtth  individual  administrators  and  their 
■taflk  and  pnsentod  a  altiqu«  of  ths  ses- 
skons  at  an  evaluation,  ssintwsr  in  tbe  cve- 
nlBg.  At  tbe  eonclnsion  ot  tbe  ooBferenoei. 
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Dr.  Pescl  assisted  the  administrators  with 
the  Information  supplied  In  the  critiques 
to  evaluate  their  most  urgent  administrative 
problenu  and  to  formulate  plans  for  further 
study  and  effort. 

Elizabeth  Seton's  successors,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  dePaul,  and 
an  equal  number  of  lay  faculty  and  admin, 
istrators  at  Saint  Joseph  College,  through  a 
critical  self-study,  are  making  a  signlScant 
contribution  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  small  liberal  arts  colleges  for  women. 
Meanwhile,  with  refreshing  dedication,  imag- 
ination, creatlveness,  and  hard  work,  they 
are  firming  the  objectives  of  Saint  Joseph 
College  to  develop  well-educated,  independ- 
ent, mature  and  responsible  young  women. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  President  announced  that  he  has 
atiked  a  distinguished  group  of  Ameri- 
cans to  help  him  to  help  the  Nation  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  urban  society.  He 
stated  that  he  is  establishing  an  Institute 
of  Urban  Development  which  will  bring 
together  experts  in  a  variety  of  social, 
scientific,  and  economic  disciplines. 

The  Institute,  funded  initially  through 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  may  develop  related  re- 
search centers  around  the  counti-y  as  aids 
to  local  and  State  institutes  in  developing 
policies  and  programs  to  meet  urban 
problems. 

I  am  glad  to  know  this  of  the  Institute 
for  Urban  Development.  I  welcome  it. 
The  line  between  urban  and  rural  prob- 
lems has  almost  vanished.  One  section  of 
S.  2700,  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  pro- 
vides for  comprehensive  regional  plan- 
ning for  urban  and  rural  development, 
and  would  thereby  further  accomplish 
this.  The  Government  needs  an  organiza- 
tion such  as  this  into  which  it  can  chan- 
nel research  and  other  planning  projects 
related  to  housing,  economic  develop- 
ment, pollution,  transportation,  educa- 
tion, and  the  question  of  urban-rural 
balance. 

If  this  Institute  is  helpful  in  avoiding 
future  problems  in  urban  development, 
the  cost  of  its  urban  research  will  be 
money  saved. 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson's  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  physical  and  cul- 
tural environment  of  the  cities  and  towns 
of  America  are  working.  The  results  are 
beginning  to  be  seen. 

I  trust  that  Congress  will  give  this  In- 
stitute its  close  attention  and  help  as  it 
moves  forward  under  its  distinguished 
leadership — Mr.  Irwin  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Cummins  Engine;  Mr. 
Arjay  Miller,  president  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.;  Mr.  McGeorge  Bimdy,  president  of 
the  Ford  Foundation;  Mr.  Kermit  Gor- 
don, president  of  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tute; Mr.  Richard  Neustadt,  director  of 
the  Kennedy  Institute  of  Politics.  Har- 
vard University;  and  Mr.  Cyrus  Vance, 
New  York  attorney. 


ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  PERCY  BE- 
FORE COMMUNITY  RENEWAL  SO- 
CIETY, CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  before  the 
Community  Renewal  Society  in  Chicago. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  believe 
the  work  and  the  potential  of  this  re- 
markable organization  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  us  all. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom 
(Address  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Re- 
publican, of  Illinois,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing  of   the   Community   Renewal   Society, 

Chicago,  111.,  November  27.  1967) 

Some  time  ago  I  read  a  speech  by  a  man 
who  for  many  ycEu^  has  battled  for  a  rebirth 
of  individual  responsibility  and  human  dig- 
nity for  the  Inhabitants  of  America's  slimis. 

It  was  a  disturbing  speech,  and  a  prophetic 
one.  For  this  man  said  new  things  about 
poverty  and  the  slums  and  the  people  who  are 
imprisoned  in  them — things  which  flew  in 
the  face  of  the  standard  wisdom  of  the  day. 

"Using  our  present  strategy" — the  war  on 
poverty — he  said,  all  the  money  in  the  world 
will  not  eliminate  slums  and  poverty  In 
America.  Why?  Because,  in  his  words,  "our 
present  strategy  does  not  enlist  the  energies 
of  the  people  most  concerned — the  people  of 
the  slums." 

"Our  present  course,"  he  said,  "depends 
on  serving  people  Instead  of  demanding  that 
people  help  themselves;  it  does  things  for 
people  instead  of  with  them;  ...  It  offers 
them  opportunities  Instead  of  handing  them 
responsibilities." 

He  said  that  the  principal  and  decisive  role 
in  fighting  poverty  must  be  assumed  by  poor 
people  themselves. 

He  said  the  poor  had  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  and  funds  for  managing 
their  own  affairs — not  that  they  ought  to  be 
so  entrusted,  but  that  they  had  to  be  so  en- 
trusted if  the  goal  was  to  be  achieved. 

He  said  progress  centers,  clinics,  and  mental 
health  centers  In  the  slums  will  not  do  the 
Job,  for  they  make  slum  people  more  de- 
pendent on  outsiders,  and  the  culture  of  de- 
pendency more  entrenched. 

He  said,  too,  that  the  people  of  the  slums, 
among  whom  he  had  lived  and  worked  for 
over  two  decades,  did  not  want  lives  of  more 
rewarding  dependency;  what  they  wanted 
was  a  piece  of  the  action,  a  chance  for  gain 
or  profit  through  individual  and  corporate 
enterprise — In  short,  the  same  chance  to  play 
their  part  in  the  American  system  that  others 
had  enjoyed  before  them. 

He  said  the  nongovernmental  part  of  our 
society — our  private  citizens,  business,  orga- 
nizations, unions,  churches — they  were  the 
ones  who  must  take  the  initiative,  not  the 
government. 

And  his  concluding  observation,  in  that 
speech  given  one  year  ago,  was  this: 

"I  propose  an  alliance  of  the  conservatism 
In  all  of  us  and  what  Is  held  to  be  the  radical- 
ism of  the  slums,  but  is  really  the  same  as 
conservatism.  Both  "isms"  are  committed  to 
the  same  ideas — individual  freedom,  local  ini- 
tiative, and  responsibility." 

Contrast  those  observations  with  the  doc- 
trine espoused  by  many  who  consider  them- 
selves in  the  forefront  of  the  great  war  on 
poverty. 

They  said  the  poor  needed  better  treat- 
ment. 

They  said  that  society  should  spend  more 
to  provide  that  better  treatment.  They  said 
that  government,  particularly  the  Federal 
government,  should  lead  the  way. 

They  said  that  the  existing  welfare  agen- 
cies weren't  really  reaching  the  poorest  peo- 
ple, and  that  new  organizations  were  needed 
to  help  the  i)Oor  gain  the  benefits  to  which 
they  were  entitled. 

But  what  they  did  not  say  was  that  the 
greatest  need  of  the  poor  was  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  and  reaources  for  re- 
shaping their  whole  environment  and  for 
controlling  their  own  destiny  as  human  be- 


ings. That  was  held  to  be  a  foolish  and 
romantic  notion. 

I  recount  this  confrontation  of  Ideas  to- 
night because  It  is  triply  relevant  to  our 
present  theme. 

F^rst,  the  man  whose  speech  I  have  quoted 
is  Don  Benedict,  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Community  Renewal  Society. 

Second,  the  events  of  the  past  year  have 
time  and  again  confirmed  the  soundness  of 
his  views. 

Third,  the  philosophy  he  has  so  ably  set 
forth  today  forms  the  basis  of  an  exciting 
and  vital  new  program.  Toward  Responsible 
Freedom. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  semantic  im- 
plications of  the  changing  of  the  name  of 
the  former  Chicago  City  Missionary  Society 
to  the  Community  Renewal  Society. 

Webster  defines  "missionary"  to  be  a  per- 
son "commissioned  by  a  religious  organiza- 
tion to  propagate  its  faith  or  carry  on  hu- 
manitarian work." 

In  this  definition,  I  think,  are  three  Im- 
portant  meanings. 

The  missionary  Is  commissioned  by  a  reli- 
gious  organization. 

His  mlsson  Is  the  propagation  of  his  faith; 
he  comes  not  to  learn  and  understand,  but 
to  impart  and  exhort. 

And  he  carries  on  "humanitarian  work" — 
that  is,  he  dispenses  charity  to  the  needy. 

Far  be  it  for  me  to  disparage  the  work  of 
the  thousands  of  missionaries  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  self-sacrificing  service. 
I  am  suggesting  only  that  the  new  name  of 
Community  Renewal  Society  reflects  a  con- 
scious awareness  of  the  need  to  reorient  the 
traditional  link  between  the  fortunate  and 
the  unfortunate.  It  reflects  the  transmuta- 
tion of  philanthropy  and  charity  into  a  dy- 
namic new  relationship,  with  infinitely 
more  promise  for  bringing  self-respect  and 
human  dignity  to  those  who  today  are 
mired  in  smoldering  despair  amid  the  jungle 
of  the  slums. 

No  longer  is  the  Society  a  religious  orga- 
nization In  the  traditional  sense.  It  con- 
tinues to  draw  its  major  support  from  church 
sources.  Its  ranks  are  liberally  sprinkled  with 
men  of  the  cloth.  But  the  Society  under  Its 
new  organization  Is  truly  an  ecumenical  en- 
terprise, because  it  seeks  to  bring  together 
a  new  urban  coalition  to  face  squarely  the 
crisis  of  our  cities. 

For  Instead  of  drawing  Its  support  and 
leadership  solely  from  within  the  church 
organizations  of  the  Chicago  area,  the  So- 
ciety is  reaching  out  to  tap  the  great  re- 
sources of  private  enterprise,  of  labor  unions, 
of  civic  organizations,  of  our  colleges  and 
universities,  and  perhaps  most  important,  of 
the  men  and  women  of  our  neighborhood 
organizations  striving  for  a  better  life. 

Nor  is  the  Society  a  vehicle  for  propagating 
the  faith.  It  does  not  exist  to  tell  poor  people 
what  is  good  for  them,  or  to  dictate  recipes 
for  progress  that  may  seem  self-evident  to 
the  middle-class  fifth  generation  Anglo 
Saxon  American. 

Instead,  the  Society  alms  now  to  help  peo- 
ple build  their  own  faith,  and  to  discover 
their  own  values  In  the  course  of  working 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  lives.  It  exists 
to  help  people  pursue  their  own  goals,  not  to 
superimpose  upon  them  the  preconceived 
goals  of  others. 

And  while  the  efforts  of  the  Society  in  pro- 
moting Responsible  Freedom  can  certainly  be 
classed  as  "humanitarian  work,"  absent  is 
the  traditional  connotation  of  channeling 
benefits  to  the  underprivileged.  In  its  place 
is  the  most  truly  humanitarian  and  religious 
emphasis — helping  people  to  realize  their 
own  inherent  God-given  capacity  to  be  hu- 
man in  the  best  and  fullest  sense  of  that 
word.  The  Society's  job  la  not  to  upholster 
the  poorhouse,  but  to  make  it  obsolete. 

The  choice  of  the  new  name  is  similarly 
slgniflcant  In  Its  Implications. 

For  the  focus  of  the  Society  will  be  on  de- 
veloping "cooununlty."  It  seeks  to  develop  a 
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shared  quest  of  shared  values  by  men  and 
women  working  together.  It  seeks  to  create 
a  meaningful  group  whose  potentl&l  la 
greater  than  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  And  it 
seeks  a  "renewal" — not  merely  in  the  sexiBe 
that  urban  renewal  replaces  old  buildings 
with  new  and  usually  the  people  too — but  in 
a  sense  of  rebirth,  of  unleashing  the  human 
spirit  to  achieve  Its  innate  potential. 

I  know  of  no  more  ezdtlng  undertaking 
in  America  today. 

I  had  been  a  Senator  less  than  a  month 
when  Don  Benedict  and  other  leaders  of  the 
Society  came  to  my  office  In  Washington  to 
tell  me  what  they  wanted  to  do.  I  was  Im- 
pressed by  their  wisdom,  their  vision  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  purpose.  I  pledged  my  per- 
sonal support.  I  asked  my  staff  to  work  with 
them  to  help  design  Toward  Besjjonsible 
Freedom.  I  called  civic  leaders  in  Chicago  to 
ask  their  support  for  the  Community  Re- 
newal Society's  developing  progfram.  I  brought 
the  Society's  message  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  both  on  the  Floor 
and  In  the  hearing  room. 

I  cannot  of  course  assume  responsibility 
for  the  staff,  the  publications  or  even  the 
detailed  programs  of  the  society,  but  I  am 
here  today  because  I  wholeheartedly  believe 
In  the  fundamental  Tightness  of  the  concepts 
underlying  Toward  Responsible  Freedom;  I 
am  here  because  I  believe  In  the  vast  poten- 
tial a  program  of  this  type  has  for  Improv- 
ing the  llvee  and  oppwrtunitles  for  thousands 
of  Chicagoans,  and  ultimately  perhaps  for 
millions  of  families  all  across  America;  I  am 
here  because  I  have  faith  In  the  men  I  per- 
sonally know  who  have  conceived  this  ven- 
ture, and  the  men  and  women  of  Chicago's 
slums  who,  through  it,  will  for  the  first  time 
gain  the  power  to  create  genuine  com- 
munities of  their  own,  where  human  life  is 
a  more  rewarding  experience,  not  just  a  daily 
ordeal. 

I  believe  these  things;  and  I  ask  all  of  you 
here  tonight  to  join  me  in  pledging  renewed 
support  to  something  that  is  right  and  sound 
and  urgent. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  know  that.  I  spon- 
sored a  bill  early  this  year  called  the  Na- 
tional Home  Ownership  Foundation  Act.  I 
was  Joined  by  39  other  Senators  and  112 
members  of  the  House  who  introduced  similar 
legislation  under  the  leadership  of  Rep.  Wm. 
WldnaU  of  N.J. 

The  purpose  of  that  bill  was  to  create  a 
private  sector  device  for  channeling  mort- 
gage capital  into  the  sliims  and  declining 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  ovir  nation  so  that 
the  poor  but  motivated  people  of  those  areas 
might  have  the  chance  to  own  a  home  or 
apartment  of  their  own. 

Another  purpose  was  to  provide  an  Incen- 
tive to  the  creation  or  strengthening  of  local 
community-based  organizations  and  cor- 
porations to  sponsor  home  ownership 
programs  for  their  members.  Under  the 
bill,  these  local  sponsoring  organizations 
would  be  able  to  obtain  mortgage  financ- 
ing for  home  ownership,  whether  on  a 
single  family,  cooperative,  or  condominium 
basis.  In  the  process  of  preparing  poor  fam- 
ilies to  achieve  the  stable  Income  and  know- 
how  to  become  home  owners,  the  community 
organization  would  have  to  arrange  for  or 
sponsor  the  programs  to  those  ends.  In  short, 
the  bill  encouraged  community  organiza- 
tions to  develop  and  implement  compre- 
hensive programs  for  rebuilding — renewing — 
their  own  environment  the  way  they  them- 
selves saw  flt. 

For  those  whose  financial  resources  were 
Initially  unequal  to  the  demands  of  home 
ownership,  the  government  would  pay  part 
of  the  coets  of  the  mcmthly  payment  to  the 
mortgagee;  later,  if  the  home  owner's  Income 
rose  to  middle  income  levels,  this  amount  of 
assistance  would  be  reduced  and  eventually 
eliminated.  Thereafter  the  home  owner,  as 
his  Income  increased,  would  pay  back  the 
earlier  government  Investment  In  him.  Into 


a  revolving  fund  to  help  other*  climbing  up 
the  aame  path. 

In  its  emphasis  on  self-help,  strong 
neighborhood  organization,  private  sector 
leadership,  and  ownership  of  bousing  by  the 
people  themselves,  the  National  Home  Own- 
ership Foundation  Act  was  Identical  to  the 
principles  of  Toward  Responsible  FYeedom. 

At  tbe  same  time  I  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported two  other  bUls  complementary  to  the 
Home  Ownership  bill.  One  was  Senator  Rlbi- 
coff's  Neighborhood  Corporations  Assistance 
Act,  which  would  have  provided  pump-prlm- 
Ing  administrative  funding  for  local  com- 
munity organizations  based  on  the  full  and 
democratic  participation  of  the  people  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  other,  which  I  In- 
troduced, was  a  biU  to  expand  presently 
authorized  Federal-State  training  programs 
to  permit  the  training  of  neighborhood  peo- 
ple to  administer  housing  and  cooununlty 
development  programs  for  commxinlty  cor- 
porations and  similar  (^ganlzations. 

In  late  July  the  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  met  to  consider  these 
and  some  33  other  bills  referred  to  It.  The 
able  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee.  Senator 
John  Sparkman,  assigned  three  of  the  sched- 
uled ten  days  of  hearings  to  me.  for  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  of  my  own  choosing. 

Now  those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with 
the  clientele  of  the  Congressional  Banking 
and  Currency  Committees  know  which 
groups  are  likely  to  appear  to  testify.  There 
are  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  and  the  American 
Bankers  Association.  There  are  the  National 
Housing  Conference,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials, 
the  AFL  CIO  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce! 

And  as  I  looked  over  this  imposing  list  of 
organizaUons  walUng  to  testify,  I  asked  my- 
self, "Where  are  the  people?  Where  are  the 
voices  of  tlioee  for  whose  benefit  many  of 
these  bills  were  Introduced?" 

And  so,  during  the  three  days  of  hearings 
allotted  to  me,  there  appeared  before  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  a  series  of  wit- 
nesses different  from  those  usually  seen  In 
that  oak  paneled  meeting  room. 

There  was  Juan  Diaz,  who  came  to  voice 
the  deepest  feelings  of  the  Spanish-speaking 
Americans  of  Chicago. 

There  was  Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.,  who 
chaired  the  Black  Power  Conference  in 
Newark  last  summer. 

There  was  Cleo  Blackburn,  who.  In  the 
face  of  ridicule  from  the  experts,  proved 
that  self-^elp  home  ownership  could  work 
In  an  Ind&napolls  slum. 

There  was  Reverend  Ralph  Henry,  speak- 
ing for  the  people  of  Chicago's  West  Side  or- 
ganization, fighting  to  replace  violence  with 
hope  In  a  slum  the  bankers  and  realtors  and 
home  builders  long  ago  forgot. 

There  was  young  Jan  Dykman,  whose  pio- 
neering work  in  the  Mullanphy  Street  slum 
of  St.  Louis  set  an  example  for  the  nation. 
With  him  came  Mrs.  Arnlce  Straughter,  a 
welfare  mother  turned  community  organizer, 
who  spoke  from  her  heart  on  what  poor 
people  could  do  if  only  given  the  chance. 

There  were  Cora  Walker  and  Plorynce  Ken- 
nedy, from  Harlem,  two  dedicated  women 
lawyers  who  had  the  courage  to  fight  apathy 
and  bureaucracy  and  corruption  to  Improve 
the  lot  of  their  people. 

There  was  Oarson  Meyer  from  Rochester, 
who  upon  retirement  as  Vice  President  of 
Eastman  Kodak  devoted  his  prestige  and 
managerial  talent  to  helping  poor  families 
of  Rochester  achieve  home  ownership  and 
economic  security. 

And  there  was  the  eloquent  voice  of  your 
own  Don  Benedict,  outlining  Toward  Re- 
sponsible Freedom  and  its  potential  for  free- 
ing the  people  of  Chicago's  slums  f^om  the 
chains  of  poverty,  dependence,  and  despera- 
tion. 


I  will  venture  to  say  that  rarely  have  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Bousing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Subcommittee  had  an  equivalent 
chance  to  learn,  not  Just  from  the  trade  or- 
ganizations and  the  Interest  groups,  but 
from  people,  deeply  personally  effected  by 
our  proceedings. 

Now  an  omnibus  housing  and  urban  de- 
velopment act  has  been  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Included  In  the  Act  is  a  National  Hc«ne 
Ownership  Foundation,  with  a  mandate  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  knowhow  to 
neighborhood  organizations  conducting  com- 
prehensive home  ownership  programs — pro- 
visions which  were  coupled  with  the  lending 
authority  In  the  bill  I  originally  introduced. 

The  Subcommittee  members  agreed  to  In- 
clude In  the  Foundation  section  a  provision 
that  If  the  Foundaticm  found  that  the  devices 
for  financing  home  ownership  continued  to 
be  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  the  Founda- 
tion could  come  back  to  Congress  and  ask 
that  the  original  lending  authority  asked  for 
be  reinserted  in  the  legislation. 

It  Is  not  all  I  sought,  but  I  strongly  sup- 
port the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  I  hope 
I  am  wrong  in  my  pessimism  about  the  po- 
tential accomplishments  of  the  FHA  In  bring- 
ing private  financing  Into  sluims.  But  If  I  am 
right,  this  bill  wisely  provides  the  frame- 
work upon  which  a  yet  stronger  institution 
can  be  built  In  the  future,  should  Congress 
see  the  need  to  further  strengthen  it. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  you  that  the  provisions 
to  expand  training  for  neighborhood  project 
administrators  was  accepted,  and  will  hope- 
fully become  law  In  the  near  future.  For  the 
first  time  this  year,  too,  the  Congress  voted 
to  appropriate  funds  for  this  three  year  old 
program,  so  I  am  looking  fc«-  swift  imple- 
menting action  in  this  area. 

This  bill  does  not  by  anyone's  standards 
constitute  a  panacea  for  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  our  urban  ghettos.  I  am  convinced 
though,  that  it  is  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  am  convinced,  too,  that  meaningful  pro- 
grams wlU  result  only  from  broadly  and 
imaginatively  conceived  efforts.  I  know  of 
none  more  potentially  deserving  than  the 
Toward  Responsible  Freedom  program  tm- 
veiled  here  tonight. 

Let  me  conclude  my  remarks  by  suggest- 
ing to  you  a  number  of  ways  in  which  we 
must  boldly  move  forward. 

First,  we  must  work  together  to  spread 
the  philosophy  that  underUes  Toward  Re- 
sponsible Freedom.  As  Don  Benedict  pointed 
out  In  his  speech  of  last  November,  what 
we  do  not  need  Is  a  more  pleasant  way  of 
dispensing  welfare.  What  we  do  need  Is  a 
tremendously  Increased  emphasis  on  the  em- 
powerment of  lower  Income  people  for  their 
own  self-realization  and,  through  aided  self- 
help,  for  the  effective  control  of  their  com- 
munity and  Its  environment. 

Second,  we  must  work  to  create  a  working 
alliance  between  conservatives  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ghettos.  Por,  in  truth,  they  are 
saying  the  same  things,  but  each  In  language 
only  slightly  comprehensible  to  the  other. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  way  could  be 
found  to  convert  the  language  of  the  Coxin- 
try  Club  Into  the  language  of  Kedzle  and 
Roosevelt  Road,  and  vice  versa,  conservatives 
and  militant  slum  dwellers  alike  would 
realize  their  common  interests  and  begin  to 
work  together  for  their  common  goals:  in- 
dividual liberty,  equal  opportunity,  self-re- 
liance. Independence,  local  initiative  and  re- 
sponsibility. This  U  emphatically  not  the 
language  of  many  who  have  for  years  served 
as  the  self-anointed  Interpreters  for  the 
urban  poor. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  passage  I  read  In  a 
recent  book.  It  read : 

"No  current  government  programs,  how- 
ever, are  realistically  geared  to  empowering 
the  ghetto  masses  to  grow  Into  self  suf- 
ficiency through  self-directed  growth  and 
creative  change.  Men  and  women — as  well 
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as  children — come  to  hate  the  hand  which 
too  long  feeds  them.  The  radio  news  services 
carried  not  long  ago  a  tragicomic  story  oi  an 
appeal  by  a  group  of  Negro  poor  for  loans 
from  several  foreign  co\mtrles  on  the  grounds 
that  they  wanted  help  to  help  themselves 
and  that  in  America  they  could  only  get  a 
dole.  People  want  to  maintain  their  self- 
respect.  When  that  is  lost,  little  else  of  en- 
during value  seems  to  remain." 

Now  that  sounds  to  me  Uke  the  voice  of 
responsible  conservatism.  It  is  the  voice  of 
the  Chairman  of  last  siunmer's  Black  Power 
Conference,  Dr.  Nathan  Wright,  Jr.  in  his 
book,  "Black  Power  and  Urban  Unrest." 

Third,  we  must  work  to  revise  the  War  on 
Poverty  to  better  equip  It  to  achieve  its  goals 
along  the  lines  of  the  philosophy  discussed 
here  tonight.  I  supported  expanded  Job  op- 
portunity and  certain  other  poverty  bills  In 
the  Senate  this  year,  but  in  doing  so  I  could 
not  refrain  from  observing  that  If  the  war 
on  poverty  had  been  created  for  a  genuine 
empowerment  of  poor  people  to  shape  their 
own  future,  it  might  well  have  escaped  much 
of  the  rising  tide  of  criticism  and  failure  now 
engulfing  It. 

Fourth,  private  enterprise  must  be  mobi- 
lized. Its  strength  and  resources  must  be 
used  to  develop  the  slums  and  to  help  poor 
people  climb  the  ladder  to  economic  security 
and  enhanced  self-respect.  In  the  past  two 
years  alone  tremendous  steps  have  been 
taken.  Carson  Plrle  Scott's  Double  E  program 
was  a  pioneer  in  Job  training  for  high  school 
dropouts.  The  Kate  Maremont  Foundation, 
working  together  with  the  Lawndale  Union 
to  end  slums,  has  an  exciting  new  program 
to  rehabilitate  apartments  and  sell  them  to 
slum  families  as  condominium  units.  The 
Interest  of  several  Chicago-based  unions  in 
encouraging  neighborhood  organization  Is 
also  Important.  And  many  in  our  colleges 
have  long  been  personally  Involved  in  the 
problems  of  their  fellow  naen,  and  the 
churches  of  Chicago  have  long  been  in  the 
forefront  of  funding  indigenous  commimlty 
organizations. 

The  National  Home  Ownership  Founda- 
tion Act  is  one  attempt  to  encourage  further 
mobilization  of  private  funds  and  expertise 
in  community  development  activities.  The 
Human  Investment  Act,  which  would  pro- 
vide employment  and  Job  training  by  pri- 
vate industry — an  approach  which  received 
the  endorsement  both  of  conservative  mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  such  leaders  as  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  and  Bayard  Rustln — 
should  be  enacted.  Senator  Javlts'  proposals 
for  a  Domestic  Development  Bank  and  an 
Economic  Opportunity  Corporation,  which 
I  co-sponsored,  deserve  serious  consideration. 
So  does  Senator  Robert  Keimedy's  bill  for 
tax  incentives  for  slum  employment.  Com- 
mon to  all  of  these  proi>osals  U  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  as  the  agent  of  rein- 
forcement and  guarantee,  with  the  private 
enterprise  system  providing  the  energy, 
initiative,  and  leadership. 

Fifth,  we  mxist  work  to  strengthen  neigh- 
borhood organizations.  We  need  to  support 
their  actlyities  for  the  betterment  of  their 
members  and  neighborhoods. 

Sixth,  much  remains  to  be  done  to  restore 
the  ownership  of  urban  neighborhoods  to 
neighborhood  i>eople.  The  home  ownership 
bUl  now  before  the  Senate  moves  in  that  di- 
rection. It  deals  with  residential  housing — 
single  family,  cooperative,  and  condominium. 
We  must  go  beyond  the  ownership  of  housing 
to  dramatically  expand  neighborhood  owner- 
ship of  business  enterprise,  in  retailing  and 
maniifacturing  and  the  service  trades.  This 
means  new  training  for  entrepreneurshlp, 
and  loans  on  easy  terms  to  those  wishing  to 
go  into  business  in  their  own  neighborhoods. 
It  also  means  community  corporations  should 
be  organized  to  supervise  cooperative  produc- 
tion, marketing,  and  financing,  paralleling  a 
system  practiced  for  years  in  many  of  the 
rural  areas  of  this  country. 

Seventh,  we  must  find  ways  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  financial  institutions  owned 


by  the  people  of  the  neighborhoods  they 
serve.  Dr.  Andrew  Brimmer,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  recently  pointed  out  that  with 
the  rising  average  real  Income  of  the  Negro, 
the  giant  white-owned  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  and  insurance  companies  were  begin- 
ning to  move  Into  a  market  hitherto  reserved 
for  black-owned  financial  institutions.  This 
highly  efficient  competition  could  have  the 
effect,  too,  of  destroying  the  smaller,  less 
secure  black-owned  institutions  so  vital  to 
the  development  of  economic  advancement 
and  conununlty  leadership  in  Negro  areas  of 
our  cities. 

Dr.  Brimmer's  suggestion,  which  I  endorse, 
was  to  create  a  new  correspondent  relation 
between  ghetto  institutions  and  the  larger 
institutions  In  the  same  functional  areas; 
thus,  a  big  life  Insurance  company  might 
work  with  a  black-owned  savings  and  loan 
association  or  a  bank  owned  by  Spanish- 
speaking  stockholders  to  service  home  loans 
in  the  neighborhoods  of  those  institutions, 
rather  than  trying  to  perform  those  tasks 
Itself.  One  provision  of  the  National  Home 
Ownership  Foundation  Act  Is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction;  it  requires  the  Foundation  to 
deposit  its  funds  in  savings  institutions 
which  are  actively  working  to  advance  better 
housing  In  ghetto  neighborhoods.  This  prin- 
ciple could  and  should  be  expanded  upon  to 
strengthen  those  institutions. 

Eighth,  we  need  to  take  a  long  new  look 
at  the  organization  of  our  educational  sys- 
tems. Mayor  Lindsay  recently  received  the 
report  of  an  eminent  citizens'  committee 
charged  with  that  task.  It  recommended 
that  the  gigantic  New  York  City  school  sys- 
tem be  decentralized  into  community  school 
board  areas,  and  that  local  parents  should 
play  an  active  role  In  their  supervision  and 
direction.  Like  other  steps  which  devolve  the 
responsibility  for  their  own  affairs  upon 
neighborhood  people  themselves,  school  de- 
centralization deserves  Immediate  attention 
here  in  Chicago  as  well  as  In  other  cities 
across  the  nation. 

Ninth,  we  need  to  develop  new  and  imagi- 
native ways  of  harnessing  the  talent  and 
enthusiasm  of  our  young  people  of  the  slums 
In  efforts  to  Improve  their  communities  and 
their  own  opportunities.  Mobilization  for 
Youth  in  New  York  City  has  successfully 
sponsored  a  luncheonette,  organized  and 
managed  by  teenagers  and  dropouts,  many 
of  whom  were  written  off  as  hopeless  cases  by 
the  local  authorities.  There  are  youth  or- 
ganizations in  Chicago  who  have  this  kind 
of  potential.  It  is  an  asset  that  America  can- 
not afford  to  leave  untapped. 

Tenth,  we  need  to  build  better  relations 
between  our  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  people  of  the  slums.  Too  often  the  police- 
man, who  should  be  the  ally  of  the  op^pressed, 
appears  to  ghetto  people  as  their  enemy.  The 
Chicago  police  force,  through  Its  community 
relations  workshops,  has  moved  to  meet  this 
problem,  but  there  is  more  to  be  done.  With- 
out confidence  tn  the  police,  the  very  fabric 
of  our  society  is  endangered.  Better  training 
and  remuneration  for  dedicated  policemen 
will  help,  but  above  all  must  come  a  deeper 
understanding  on  the  parts  both  of  police 
officers  and  of  neighborhood  leaders  of  all 
ages  and  races. 

Eleventh,  last,  but  far  frcmi  least  of  my 
areas  for  action  Is  that  of  putting  an  end 
once  and  for  all  to  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination in  every  form.  No  American  can 
hold  his  head  high  until  the  last  vestiges 
of  this  evil  have  been  eradicated  by  the  con- 
certed action  of  people  like  those  In  this 
room  tonight.  Discrimination  must  end — In 
Jobs,  in  accommodations,  in  housing,  in  the 
courts,  and  in  every  area  of  American  life. 
With  this  principle  there  can  be  no 
compromise. 

I  do  not  know  the  precise  shape  our  efforts 
for  ccMnmunlty  development  In  the  slums 
will  take  m  the  years  ahead.  The  po'nts  I 
have  made  here  this  erenlng  are  in  some 


cases  only  tentative.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant and  useful  ways  of  looking  at  these 
problems  will  soon  emerge. 

But  we  can  not  wait  for  them  when  the 
present  needs  are  so  great.  By  studying  the 
experience  of  the  past,  we  can  work  to  shape 
the  future.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  fundamental 
premise  of  a  responsible  conservatism.  As  we 
learn,  we  must  retain  the  courage  to  change 
our  course,  to  abandon  our  mistaken  ven- 
tures, and  to  proceed  boldly  ahead  along  the 
path  that  appears  more  likely  to  lead  us  to 
our   goals. 

Toward  Responsible  Freedom,  launched 
here  tonight.  Is  a  program  whose  final  phases 
cannot  yet  be  envisioned.  Undoubtedly 
much  will  be  learned  along  the  way,  and 
many  adjustments  made  accordingly. 

But  I  am  proud  to  be  here  tonight  with 
the  Community  Renewal  Society  to  launch 
this  far-sighted  endeavor. 

I  am  proud  that  my  city  of  Chicago  has 
the  caliber  of  people  and  the  loftiness  of 
vision  to  provide  such  impressive  support  to 
this   undertaking. 

And  I  am  proud,  in  anticipation,  of  the 
men  and  women  who,  though  today  im- 
prisoned In  our  slums,  will  tomorrow,  with 
our  help  but  through  their  own  efforts,  rise 
to  the  achievement  of  their  own  potential 
as  self-reliant  human  beings  and  creative 
citizens  of  the  greater  Chicago  of  tomorrow. 
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THE   PRESIDENT  AND  THE  MORAL 
JUSTIFICATION  FOR  VIETNAM 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  Birmingham  News 
skillfully  discussed  the  current  contro- 
versy over  the  morality  of  America's 
position  in  Vietnam. 

The  News  points  out  that  all  war  is 
immoral  and  irrational.  But  the  United 
States  did  not  start  this  war  and  the 
United  States  does  not  choose  to  con- 
tinue this  war. 

The  Communists  are  to  blame  on  both 
counts. 

We  feel — 

The  News  declared — 

that  the  Administration,  by  fighting  a  re- 
strained war  at  this  time.  Is  embarked  on 
a  sane  course  to  save  us  from  the  very  ther- 
monuclear war  which  the  peace  advocates 
accuse  the  Administration  of  dragging  us 
toward. 

And  challenging  the  views  of  peace- 
niks and  so-called  dissenting  Democrats, 
the  News  says: 

We  would  rather  see  (their)  funds  and 
energies  spent  in  an  effort  to  persuade  Hanoi 
to  accept  some  of  the  peace  offers  so  that 
meaningful  talks  toward  a  settlement  could 
be  underway. 

The  Birmingham  News  answers  the 
question  of  morality  in  Vietnam  by  pos- 
ing questions  of  its  own: 

Have  not  large  numbers  of  Innocent  peo- 
ple been  slain  by  North  Vietnamese  soldiers 
and  Viet  Cong  terrorists?  Would  not  these 
slaylngs  be  continued  on  an  incomparably 
larger  scale  without  the  American  presence? 
How  many  civilian  lives  would  be  lost  tomor- 
row if  the  United  States  would  evacuate 
today? 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these  are 
the  most  relevant  questions  to  as)s.  when 
discussing  the  problem  of  morality  and 
Vietnam. 

I  agree  with  the  Birmingham  News 
that  It  would  be  immoral  for  the  United 
States  not  to  be  there. 

And  I  think  the  majority  of  Americans 
share  this  view. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSON     IMPROVES 
HEALTH  CARE  OP  ALL  AMERICANS 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  signed  Into  law  the 
important  Partnership  for  Health  Act. 
marking  the  31st  health  bill  passed  un- 
der his  leadership  in  4  ypars. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  mo- 
bilizes the  energies  of  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment in  an  all-out  war  against  disease 
by  providing  Federal  funds  for  health 
services  which  States  and  communities 
deem  vital;  by  enlisting  the  resources  of 
the  Nation  In  a  total  effort  to  control  and 
eliminate  rat  Infestation;  and  by  setting 
strict  standards  of  practice  for  clinical 
laboratories,  to  insure  careful,  correct 
examinations. 

During  the  Johnson  years,  more  health 
bills  have  been  enacted  than  during  any 
period  in  our  history. 

President  Johnson  and  two  Demo- 
cratic-led Congresses  have  established 
comprehensive  health  services  for  over 
900,000  members  of  poor  families,  and 
special  health  care  for  an  additional 
1.000,000  low-income  children  and  youth, 
provided  health  care  for  the  aged 
through  medicare,  expanded  mental  re- 
tardation and  commimity  mental  health 
centers  for  the  mentally  retarded  and 
dlst\u*bed,  and  strengthened  Immuniza- 
tion programs  for  our  children. 

A  nation  csm  be  only  as  strong  as  the 
health  of  her  people.  While  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  we  can  be  satis- 
fled  with  the  quality  of  American  health 
care,  great  progress  has  been  made. 

I  am  proud  of  the  health  record  writ- 
ten under  the  Johnson  administration, 
and  so  Is  a  healthier  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  remarks  upon  signing  the 
partnership  for  health  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  PREsroENT  at  Signing  Cere- 

MOKiKS  of  the  Partnership  for  Health 

Legislation,  December  5,  1967 

Mr.    Vice    President,    Secretary    Gardner, 

Chairman    Staggers,    members   of   Congress, 

ladles  and  gentlemen : 

As  President  there  is  nothing  that  I  enjoy 
more  than  coming  here  to  the  East  Room 
and  signing  health  bills. 

First,  I  think  It  is  somewhat  of  a  recom- 
mendation and  a  compliment  to  the  Con- 
greas  for  having  passed  them.  Having  spent 
so  many  years  In  Congress,  I  look  for  every 
opportunity  I  can,  In  good  conscience,  to 
compliment  them. 

This  Is  the  second  health  blU  that  I  have 
signed  this  week.  That  makes  me  very  proud 
and  I  think  this  is  something  that  will  make 
the  American  people  very  happy. 

This  Is  the  31st  health  bUl  that  I  have 
signed  In  the  last  four  years.  I  think  that  Is 
of  some  significance  because  it  shows  what 
we  are  thinking  about  in  this  country  and 
it  shows  what  we  are  doing  about  It. 

The  bill  that  we  will  sign  shortly  U  a 
little  different  than  some  of  the  others  that 
we  have  had.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  create  a 
new  program,  but  to  try  to  consolidate  some 
old  ones.  It  gives  our  States  and  it  gives  our 
communities  new  power  to  mount  a  total 
war  against  sickness  and  against  disease — 
and  they  need   that  power. 

Some  two  years  ago  a  noted  medical  re- 
searcher said:   "The  human  body  comes  in 
only   two  shapes  and  three  colors.   I  don't 
expect  there  will  be  any  changes  .  .  ." 
But   even   U   the   human   body   is   quite 


limited  In  both  shape  and  color,  the  human 
body  has  also  unlimited  capacity  for  alSlctlon. 
As  medical  science  has  discovered  more  and 
more  of  the  new  waye  to  cure  the  body's  Ills, 
the  Federal  Government  has  responded  with 
more  and  more  health  programs,  as  the  num- 
ber of  these  measures  has  indicated — each 
with  a  pinpointed  target,  each  valid  and 
each  valuable  for  Its  own  purpose.  But  the 
result,  after  dozens  and  dozens  of  health 
bills  enacted  In  a  relatively  short  period — 
more  health  bills  have  been  enacted  In  the 
last  four  years  than  all  the  preceding  years 
of  our  Government  put  together — the  resxUt 
has  been  a  programmatic  and  bureaucratic 
nightmare  that  we  frankly  must  face  up  to. 
In  this  Partnership  for  Health  measure,  we 
begin  to  try  to  cure  some  of  this  red  tape.  We 
begin  to  try  to  free  the  Public  Health  Service 
from  the  burden  of  paperwork  so  it  can  fight 
a  more  important  battle,  the  battle  against 
disease. 

This  bill  contains  a  three-part  strategy  to 
help  them  fight  that  battle  against  diseases: 
First,  It  offers  assistance  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  develop  broad-based  plans  for 
health.  We  give  them  that  obligation  and 
responsibility  and  call  upon  them  to  do  their 
planning. 

Second,  as  quickly  as  these  plans  are  ready 
It  provides  Federal  funds  to  help  carry  out 
these  local  plans. 

Third,  It  establishes  a  national  program 
for  research  and  development  In  health  serv- 
ices. Even  as  we  discover  new  ways  to  cure 
disease,  we  are  testing  better  ways  to  bring 
these  cures  to  the  people. 
So  the  bill  contains  two  proposals: 
It  opens  the  way  to  strict  Federal  and 
State  standards  for  clinical  laboratories.  It 
will  help  to  eliminate  the  patient  of  the 
needless  anguish  of  tests  he  has  had  to 
undergo  that  might  be  faulty.  We  do  know 
from  recent  studlee  that  as  many  as  one  out 
of  four  tests  performed  by  some  laboratories 
have  been  wrong  tests. 

This  bill  also  deals  with  a  subject  that 
you  have  heard  about  and  read  about  and 
some  people  have  laughed  about — the  sub- 
ject of  rats. 

Throughout  history  rate  have  been  the 
prime  delivery  system  for  our  filth  and  the 
worst  diseases  that  human  beings  have.  To 
little  children  in  the  slums  rats  have  really 
been  the  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 

Some  important  people — I  am  told — 
thought  it  was  a  Joke  when  we  sent  up  the 
Rat  Control  BlU  a  few  months  earlier.  Some 
Joked  about  It. 

The  bin  we  sign  today  shows  that  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  laughing  about  it.  And  It 
shows  that  the  Congress  and  the  country 
were  listening. 

Now  It  is  the  turn  of  State  and  ccmmu- 
nity  leaders  to  listen.  Now  it  is  time  for  the 
health  officers  to  show  that  by  this  partner- 
ship we  mean  business. 

This  is  the  second  consumer  bill  that  I 
have  signed  this  year.  We  still  have  ten  to 
go,  Truth-ln-lendlng,  Pipeline  Safety,  Flam- 
mable Fabrics  and  Wholesome  Meat. 

I  had  some  encouraging  words  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  about  that. 

This  Wholesome  Meat  Bill  can  reUeve 
every  American  family  from  the  fear  that 
every  frankfurter  and  hamburger  they  give 
their  children  could  be  rancid  or  have  some- 
thing wrong  with  It. 

So,  I  thank  the  Congress  for  what  you 
have'  brought  me  to  sign  and  I  Invite  you  to 
give  me  other  work  to  do. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 

of  H  R   7819 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  Improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped;  to  Improve  authority 
for  assistance  in  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disEister;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  c<msent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


COMMENDATION   OF   CYRUS   R 
VANCE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning's  Washington  Post 
contains  an  editorial  entitled  "Well 
Done."  The  editorial  remarks  on  the 
highly  commendable  work  that  has  been 
performed  by  Cyrus  R.  Vance  In  his  ef- 
forts to  secure  some  peaceful  resolution 
of  the  problem  that  has  confronted  the 
Middle  East  in  recent  days;  namely,  the 
controversy  between  Turkey  and  Greece 
over  Cyprus.  The  editorial  states  that 
many  persons  played  important  roles  In 
this  situation.  I  quote  from  the  editorial : 

But  it  was  Mr.  Vance,  who  left  his  Job  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  earlier  this  year 
to  rest  an  ailing  back,  who  carried  the  big 
burden.  It  was  his  readings  of  the  temper 
and  Intentions  of  the  confilcting  parties  that 
were  crucial  to  the  shaky  understanding  that 
was  reached.  He  was  thrown  into  the  crisis 
with  no  particular  expertise  to  help  him  and 
little  time  to  do  his  homework.  Yet  he  caine 
quickly  to  the  heart  of  it:  Turkey  was  in  no 
mood  for  half-baked  solutions;  if  no  major 
concessions  were  forthcoming  from  Greece, 
the  Turks  were  ready  for  war.  The  necessary 
concessions  were  worked  out,  all  around, 
though  it  remains  to  be  seen  Just  how  rea- 
sonable President  Makarlos  of  Cyprus  Is  going 
to  be. 

I  take  great  pride  In  calling  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I 
take  pride  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Vance. 
He  Is  an  able  public  servant.  He  has 
rendered  a  notable  service  not  only  to 
his  coimtry  but  also  to  the  world  by 
acting  to  preserve  peace  In  the  Middle 
East. 
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It  I  may  be  a  bit  parochial  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  take  a  special  pride  in  Mr. 
Vance's  accomplishments  because  he  Is 
a  native  West  Virginian.  I  am  glad  to 
see  his  work  recognized  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  a  very  great  newspaper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Well  Done 

Cyms  R.  Vance  is  back  from  the  war  that 
almost  was  between  Turkey  and  Greece  and 
it  Is  in  very  large  part  his  doing  that  there 
has  not  been  a  war.  It  was  a  near  thing,  by 
all  accounts,  and  the  danger  will  not  com- 
pletely die  away  iintll  some  sort  of  perma- 
nent Cyprus  settlement  is  reached.  But  the 
sparks  of  a  potentially  bloody  conflict  have 
been  stamped  out,  at  least  for  now. 

Others  from  President  Johnson  on  down, 
played  important  roles,  and  considerable 
credit  is  due  to  Ambassador  Goldberg  at  the 
United  Nations,  who  worked  tirelessly,  al- 
most around  the  clock,  as  coordinator  of  the 
American  peace-keeping  effort  with  those  of 
the  U.N.  and  its  members.  But  it  was  Mr. 
Vance,  who  left  his  Job  as  Deputy  Secretary 
cf  Defense  earUer  this  year  to  rest  an  ailing 
back,  who  carried  the  big  burden.  It  mas 
his  readings  of  the  temper  and  intentions  of 
the  conflicting  parties  that  were  crucial  to 
the  shaky  understanding  that  was  reached. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  crisis  with  no  par- 
ticular expertise  to  help  him  and  little  time 
to  do  his  homework.  Yet  he  came  quickly  to 
the  heart  of  it:  Turkey  was  in  no  mood  for 
half-baked  solutions;  if  no  major  conces- 
sions were  forthcoming  from  Greece,  the 
Turks  were  ready  for  war.  The  necessary  con- 
cessions were  worked  out,  all  around,  though 
it  remains  to  be  seen  Just  how  reasonable 
President  Makarlos  of  Cyprus  is  going  to  be. 

In  any  case,  the  threat  of  war  between  two 
NATO  partners — with  all  that  this  would 
mean — has  been  put  off  once  more.  History 
warns  us  not  to  expect  that  the  threat  may 
not  reciir  another  day.  But  this  does  not  sub- 
tract from  Mr.  Vance's  Job  well  done.  This 
is  his  second  major  contribution  to  the 
country  since  his  "retirement"  early  this 
year;  during  the  summer  he  answered  the 
President's  call  to  help  damp  down  the 
rioting  In  Detroit.  He  deserves  the  coimtry's 
thanks. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,   by   providing 


programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  Improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

AMZNDMKNTS  NO.  489 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  amendments  No.  489. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with, 
and  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  (No.  489)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  55,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  the  period  in  line  19  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
$500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  three  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.". 

On  page  84,  line  3,  beginning  after  the 
colon  strike  out  all  through  line  7  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "  'and  $65,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years,'.". 

On  page  88.  line  16,  beginning  with 
"$20,000,000"  strike  out  aU  through  line  18 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

On  page  98,  line  13,  beginning  with  "(8,000,- 
000"  strike  out  all  through  line  16  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and  for  each 
of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years." 

On  page  104.  line  1,  beginning  with 
"$3,000,000"  strike  out  all  through  line  4 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  for  each  of  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

On  page  109,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  aU  through  line  17  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(e)  Section  4  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$5,000,000"  and  all  through 
the  remainder  of  such  section  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and  $8,000,000 
ann\iaUy  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year 
thereafter.". 

On  page  111,  line  9.  beginning  with 
"•3,500,000"  strike  out  all  through  line  13  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "and 
not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1968,  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'.". 

On  page  131,  Une  8,  beginning  with 
"$150,000,000"  strike  out  aU  through  Une  12 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968.  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'.". 

On  page  131.  Une  20.  beginning  with 
"$150,000,000"  strike  out  all  through  line  24 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  $150,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years'." 

On  page  137,  Une  7,  beginning  with  the 
quotation  marks  strike  out  all  through  line 
11  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
"all  after  'June  30,  1968,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and 'for  each  of 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Utle'.". 

On  page  140,  beginning  with  Une  7,  strike 
out  all  through  Une  9  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.". 

On  page  150,  line  1,  beginning  with  the 
semicolon  strike  out  all  to  but  not  including 
the  period  in  Une  4. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  frwn  Ohio  wish  to  have  his 
amendments  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate  covers  author- 
izations •  for  4  years.  The  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1968  is  not  questioned  at 
all  by  my  amendments.  My  amendments 
do  challenge,  however,  the  authorizations 
for  fiscal  years  1969.  1970,  and  1971. 

Considering  the  bill  that  is  before  the 
Senate,  and  considering  the  already  com- 
pleted and  executed  legislation  dealing 
with  fiscal  year  1968.  the  committee's  bill 
envisions  expenditure  of  the  following 
amounts : 

For  fiscal  year  1968,  $3,965  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  $4,141  miUion. 

For  fiscal  year  1970.  $4,711  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1971,  $5,056  million. 

My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  fix 
the  amoimt  of  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  $3,900  million,  as  the  authori- 
zation for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1969. 
1970.  and  1971.  In  other  words,  the  maxi- 
mum authorized  expenditure,  imder  my 
amendments,  would  be  the  figure  of 
$3,900  million,  as  already  authorized  for 
1968.  multiplied  by  4.  I  have  figures  in  a 
file  which  wUl  be  brought  to  me  in  a  few 
minutes  illustrating  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  expenditure  under  my 
amendments  and  the  amount  provided 
in  the  committee  bill. 

My  present  recollection,  not  having  the 
memorandum  before  me.  is  that  under 
my  amendments,  the  authorized  expend- 
itures for  the  4-year  period  would  be 
approximately  $2.5  billion  less  than  as 
recommended  by  the  committee. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  why  do  I 
suggest  cutting  the  authorizations  for 
the  years  1969.  1970,  and  1971?  I  should 
like,  at  this  time,  to  point  out  the  facts 
upon  which  I  have  predicated  my  amend- 
ments. 

I  wish  to  establish,  and  I  believe  I  can, 
that  the  amounts  which  I  recommend 
are  ample  to  provide  a  program  adequate 
to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  most 
friendly  minded  toward  more  extensive 
participation  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  educational  programs  of  this 
country. 

To  understand  the  facts  upon  which  I 
predicate  my  conclusion  that  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  3  years  should 
be  cut,  I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  fiscal 
year  1967,  which  ended  at  midnight  Jime 
30,  1967.  The  authorization  for  the  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1967.  which  is  gone 
and  past,  was  $2,300  million.  The  amount 
appropriated  under  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1967  was  $1,800  million  or,  in 
other  words,  $500  million  less  than  the 
amount  authorized. 

I  specifically  and  emphatically  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Senators  the 
fact  that  for  fiscal  year  1967,  there  was 
appropriated  but  $1.8  billion.  We  now 
move  from  1967  to  1968.  The  Increase  In 
authorized  expenditures  from  fiscal  year 
1967  to  fiscal  year  1968,  which  is  now  In 
progress.  Is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  authorized  for  1968,  in 
round  figures.  $4  bilUon.  The  authoriza- 
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tlwi  for  fiscal  1968.  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Is  100  percent  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  for  1967. 
For  fiscal  year  1967,  as  I  have  stated, 
there  was  appropriated  $1.8  billion.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year,  we  authorized  $4 
billion  and  we  have  appropriated  $2  bil- 
lion. The  authorization  is  twice  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation. 

I  now  move  to  the  fiscal  year  1969.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1969  the  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  recommends  $4,500  mil- 
lion, although  we  appropriated  only  $2 
billion  for  the  fiscal  year  1968. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  have  the  figure  for 
the  budget  request? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  have  that 
figure  before  me.  However,  it  will  be 
made  available  at  a  later  date.  Perhaps 
the  staff  members  can  provide  it.  I  am 
building  my  case  upon  the  fact  that  we 
are  multiplying  and  multiplying  the  au- 
thorizations when  there  is  no  need  for 
doing  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  doing  an  excellent  job  of 
It.  However,  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  the  whole  picture  before  us. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
present  that  Information  separately,  and 
build  the  case  logically  now  as  I  con- 
template it. 

The  Senate  bill  recommends  that  $4.5 
billion  be  authorized.  The  House  of 
Representatives  authorized  $4.1  billion. 
The  amount  of  the  committee  recom- 
mendation Is  150  percent  more  than  the 
amoimt  spent  in  1967.  In  the  course  of  a 
2-year  period  we  are  asked  to  increase 
the  authorization  by  that  much. 

I  now  move  to  the  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
committee  bill  recommends  $4,711,000,- 
000  for  the  year  1970.  Only  $2,000,000,000 
was  appropriated  for  the  1968  fiscal  year, 
the  present  fiscal  year.  But  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  committee  is 
that  $4,711,000,000  be  authorized  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  only  $2,000,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  1968.  We  are  being 
asked  to  authorize  two  and  one-fourth 
times  as  much  for  1970  as  the  appropri- 
ati(Xi  for  1968. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  so  far  covered 
1968,  1969,  and  1970.  I  now  move  to  the 
fourth  year  of  the  authorizations  con- 
tained in  the  pending  bill. 

The  committee  recommendation  for 
authorization  for  the  fourth  year  is  $5 
billion.  We  appropriated  $1,800  million 
for  1967.  It  is  now  suggested  that  we  au- 
thorize $5  billion  for  3  years  later.  That 
Is  almost  three  times  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  1967. 

If  my  amendment  is  agreed  to,  It  will 
provide  for  an  authorization  in  the 
amount  contained  in  the  1968  authoriza- 
tion. That  amount  is  $3,900  million.  The 
same  amount.  $3,900  million,  wUl  be  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  succeeding 
years,  1969,  1970.  and  1971. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  with  the 
stringent  financial  conditions  which 
confront  our  coimtry,  we  ought  not  to 
continue  to  expand  the  ability  to  spend 
by  Tnpft"^  of  increased  authorizations. 


There  ought  to  be  a  halt  to  this  proce- 
dure. There  should  especially  be  a  halt 
because  the  latitude  of  authorizatirai 
over  the  amount  actually  appropriated 
in  past  years  is  so  great  as  to  demon- 
strate that  we  need  no  fvuther  increase 
in  authorization. 

It  might  be  argued  that  the  mere 
authorization  of  a  certain  amoimt  of 
money  does  not  mean  that  that  amount 
will  be  appropriated.  My  reply  to  that 
argimient  is  that  excessive  authoriza- 
tions constitute  an  inducement  for  ex- 
cessive appropriations. 

I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  this  procedure  and 
act  as  a  body  ujxin  both  the  authoriza- 
tion and  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
will  vote  at  2  o'clock  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield,  with  the  understanding  that 
immediately  following  the  vote  on  the 
convention,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  will  be  recognized  so  that 
he  might  continue  with  the  presentation 
of  his  amendment? 

That  would  allow  us  to  put  in  a  very 
brief  quorum  call  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  very  glad  to  do 
that. 


TTNAKIMOITS-CONSENT    AGEEEMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Latischi]  be 
recognized  immediately  following  the 
vote  on  the  convention  and  the  return 
to  legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bartlktt  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


ment  of  1958,  d<Kie  at  London,  November 
14,  1966. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  resolution  of  ratification? 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West.  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Elldtokr],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  HawaU  [Mr.  iHOtnrKl,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoit]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fui-bright],  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskde],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellbnder],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PulbrightI,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoutb],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  MusKXxl,  and 
the  Senator  from  CormecUcut  tMr. 
RiBicoFF]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  tMr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  vote  "yea." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  84, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

(No.  874  Ex.] 
TEAS— 84 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  Senate, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
entered  yesterday,  will  now  go  into  exec- 
utive session  to  vote  on  the  resolution 
of  ratification  to  Executive  K,  90th 
Congress. 

PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  FURTHJilK 
PROLONGATION  OF  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL    SUGAR     AGREEMENT 

The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  o<  the 
Whole,  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
treaty  (Ex.  K,  90th  Cong.,  first  sess.). 
the  Protocol  for  the  Further  Prolonga- 
tion of  the  lnteniati(mal  Sugar  Agree- 
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The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  vot- 
ing, having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the 
resolution  of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
ratification  of  the  protocol. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  considerati<m  of  legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  Improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance In  schools  in  federally  Impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
order  previously  entered  the  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  while 
there  Is  a  goodly  number  of  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  I  believe  I  can  rather 
quickly  give  to  them  an  understanding  of 
what  my  amendment  would  do. 

First,  my  amendment  would  not  at  all 
affect  the  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
we  are  now  in.  The  fiscal  year  1968  would 
remain  exactly  as  it  is.  However,  the 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authoriza- 
tions for  1969,  1970,  and  1971.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1967,  which  is  completed 
and  over.  Congress  authorized  $2.3  bU- 
llon.  There  was  appropriated  $U15  bil- 
lion. The  fiscal  year  1968  appropriations 
have  already  been  completed.  The  appro- 
priations have  already  been  made.  My 
amendment  would  not  affect  1968  at  all. 

For  1968  there  has  been  authorised  $4 
billion;  there  hag  been  appropriated  $2 
bilUon.  The  authorization  is  100  percent 
more  than  the  appropriation.  I  propose 
to  continue  the  1968  program  dollar-foc- 
dollar  throogh  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  My 
amendment  would  cut  the  proposed  au- 


thorizations for  the  years  1969,  1970,  and 
1971. 

If  the  Senate  or  the  Congress  should 
feel  that  the  authorizations  for  those  3 
years  should  be  Increased,  we  would  be 
able  to  do  ao  in  1969.  1970,  or  1971,  in 
whichever  year  we  might  choose. 

Now  the  query  may  be  presented :  How 
much  would  my  amendment  reduce  the 
total  authorizations  that  will  possibly  be 
made?  My  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
reduce  the  authorizations  by  $2.4  billion 
covering  1969,  1970.  and  1971.  The  au- 
thorization for  1968  would  remain  un- 
changed. 

I  do  not  see  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  the  Chamber.  Possibly  he  just  stepped 
out,  but  I  want  to  Inform  him 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  heard  every  word. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  want  him  to  hear  this  because  it  is 
significant.  The  committee  amendment 
proposes  a  $3,000  level  of  income  on  the 
basis  of  which  the  children  of  families 
earning  less  than  $3,000  may  be  counted 
for  special  Federal  aid.  My  amendment 
would  not  affect  at  all  the  authorizations 
to  finance  that  program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  WIU  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  present  law.  We 
are  not  proposing  anything  different. 
That  is  what  present  law  is. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  But  I  was  appre- 
hensive that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
might  think  the  amendment  precluded 
authorization  of  moneys  to  finance  that 
program.  The  House  version  does  pre- 
clude its  financing. 

The  amendment  would  allow  appro- 
priations for  whatever  amounts  were 
needed  to  finance  that  change  in  the 
eligibility  formula  for  families  below 
what  are  called  the  standard  incomes. 

That,  in  substance.  Is  my  amendment, 
Mr.  President.  Its  motivation  is  that  we 
are  in  a  period  of  fiscal  stringency.  The 
President  Is  crying  out  for  a  10-percent 
surtax.  Others  are  asking  not  only  for 
a  surtax,  but  also  a  decrease  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  moneys. 

I  submit  that  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  blind,  the  handicapped,  and  those 
otherwise  physically  incapacitated  Is  an 
excellent  objective;  but  under  the 
moneys  authorized  by  the  1968  program 
of  $3,900  million  which  is  2.1  percent 
more  than  we  spent  In  1967,  I  submit 
that  all  of  these  laudable  objectives  can 
be  carried  into  effect. 

My  amendment  would  permit  the  au- 
thorization, as  I  said,  of  $4  billion  for 
1968;  $2  billion  has  been  appropriated, 
one-half  of  what  has  been  authorized. 
For  1971,  the  last  year  of  the  authoriza- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  bill,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  authorization  of  $5 
billion,  21/2  times  more  than  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  year. 

I  submit  most  respectfully  that  there 
Is  no  need  for  that  kind  of  Income  In  the 
authorization. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  jrleld? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  what  the  Senatm*  is  seeking 
to  do  is  to  cut  each  of  the  authorizations 


for  the  3  years  which  follow  1968  as  con- 
tained in  the  bill? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  Is  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  cuts  for  the  3  years  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  if  adopted,  would  effect? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  A  total  of  $2,400  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  For  the  3  years  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  3  years — 1968 
is  the  last  year,  after  which  the  cuts 
would  be  made  in  1969,  1970,  and  1971. 
The  total  amount  of  the  cuts  for  those 
3  years  imder  the  1968  authorization 
would  be  $2,400  million. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  would  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  is  offering  this 
amendment  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

So  that  the  Senate  may  have  the  back- 
ground against  which  the  Senate  is  op- 
erating at  this  time,  I  should  like  the 
Record  to  show  that  at  this  very  moment, 
in  conference  between  the  Senate  and  the 
other  body,  we  are  endeavoring  to  cut  the 
appropriation  already  made  for  this  year 
by  an  additional  substantial  percentage. 

We  have  been  notified  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  if  we  do  not  cut  controllable 
appropriations  he  proposes  to  do  so. 

We  feel— at  least  I  feel— that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  Congress  to  do 
it  itself  and  have  a  fixed  level  which 
the  Nation,  every  agency  of  Government, 
and  the  world  can  regard  as  a  level  which 
can  be  accomplished  during  fiscal  1968. 
It  seems  so  completely  unreasonable  for 
us  to  be  asked  at  this  same  time,  when 
we  are  in  financial  stringency  and  when 
the  appropriation  committees  have  never 
been  willing  to  appropriate  anything  like 
the  existing  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram, to  be  asked  in  the  Senate  and  In 
the  other  body  to  increase  heavily  an 
authorization  for  the  nexfc  3  years. 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reason- 
able or  defensible  course  of  action.  It 
would  Indicate,  in  advance,  that  we  do 
not  propose  to  effect  economies  when  I 
think  that  all  of  us  are  committed  to 
effectuate  economies. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  prevail. 
It  will  put  the  Senate  in  a  much  stronger 
position  and  in  a  much  more  defensible 
position  than  it  would  be  placed  in  if 
it  adopted  a  bill  with  a  very  large  in- 
crease in  authorizations  for  the  3 
years  affected  by  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  feel  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  taken  a  coura- 
geous position  today,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  comes  up  for  reelec- 
tion next  year.  All  of  us  know  that  It  Is 
a  lot  more  popular  to  advocate  spending 
than  it  is  to  put  a  brake  on  some  of  the 
spending  that  is  going  on  in  Washing- 
ton. 

I  feel  that  the  facts  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  i>olnted  out  should  be  made 
available  to  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
Here  Is  what  they  are.  During  the  cur- 
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rent  fiscal  year,  1968,  the  appropriations 
for  the  programs  imder  the  pending  leg- 
islation total  $2  billion.  The  authori- 
zations proposed  now  in  the  pending  leg- 
islation are.  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  1969, 
$4  5  billion.  For  the  fiscal  year  1970,  they 
are  $4.8  billion,  in  roxmd  numbers.  And 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  $5.1  biUlon. 

What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  proposes 
is  that  the  current  authorization  of  $3,965 
billion  be  the  authorization  for  the  years 
1969. 1970.  and  1971.  This  figure  of  $3,965 
billion  is  almost  exactly  twice  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
new  authorization  figures  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  tho  committee 
are  unreasonable.  It  seems  to  me  they 
are  clearly  unreasonable.  What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  wants  to  do,  and  what 
his  amendment  does,  Is  to  hold  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  next  3  years  at 
the  same  figure  that  is  authorized  for 
this  year;  namely,  $3,965  billion,  which 
is  sdmost  exactly  double  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  for 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  on 
the  posiUon  he  has  taken.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  emphasizes  a  very 
important  aspect  of  the  issue  that  Is  be- 
fore us.  He  pointed  out  that,  whUe  we 
authorized  the  expenditure  of  $3,965  bil- 
lion for  this  fiscal  year,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  appropriated  $2  billion. 
So  there  is  a  latitude  of  $1,965  billion 
under  the  existing  authorization  with 
which  to  expend  the  moneys  used  to  help 
the  blind,  the  handicapped  children,  the 
disabled  adults,  adults  who  need  educa- 
tion, bilingual  education,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee  wants 
to  Increase  the  amounts  granted  in  1969, 
it  will  have,  under  my  amendment,  a 
latitude  of  $1.9  billion. 

Under  the  authorization  recommended 
by  the  committee,  it  would  have  a  latitude 
of  $2.5  billion  for  1969,  $2.8  billion  for 
1970,  and  $3.1  billion  for  1971. 

My  contention  is  that  it  Is  not  neces- 
sary. Mr.  President,  if  I  thought  that  the 
authorization  was  not  adequate  to  fully 
and  reasonably  implement  every  one  of 
the  programs  contemplated  by  the  great 
Jump  that  was  made  in  Federal  aid  to 
education  between  1967  and  1968, 1  would 
be  the  first  one  to  oppose  any  cut  in  the 
authorization.  Ample  moneys  are  au- 
thorized— 21/2  times  more  for  next  year 
than  has  been  appropriated  this  year. 

Why  do  I  offer  this  amendment?  I 
stated  my  reasons  yesterday,  in  part. 
Every  day  the  newspapers  are  report- 
ing the  problem  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  Every  day  the  newspapers  are  re- 
porting the  outflow  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  into  foreign  countries.  We 
have  $13  billion  worth  of  gold,  $11  bil- 
lion of  which  is  tied  to  the  support  of 
our  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks.  Two  billion  dollars 
in  gold  is  available  to  meet  $30  billion 
in  potential,  Immediate  demands  for 
payment  in  gold  that  can  be  made  by  the 
foreign  creditors  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor is  emphasizing  and  accentuating  and 
reaccentuating  this  point.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  ByrdI  has  done  the 
same  thing. 

From  another  point  of  view,  let  me 
place  this  In  the  record.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  has  the  responsibility  of 
serving  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. He  is  standing  by  the  able  Senator 
who  heads  important  activities  of  that 
committee,  and  near  the  able  chairman 
of  that  committee.  They  will  both  re- 
member that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  repeatedly  taken  the  position  that  in 
fixing    amounts    for    appropriation    we 
should  stay  close  to  the  authorizations 
and  that  it  looks  awfully  bad  for  the 
Senate  one  day  to  authorize  a  program, 
as  we  have  done  in  some  cases  for  for- 
eign aid,  and  the  very  next  day  have  the 
Appropriations  Committee  report  in  a 
bill  one-half  miUion,  let  us  say,  less  than 
the  authorization  made  the  day  before. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  authorizing 
committees  have  just  been  too  generous 
in  many  cases  in  their  recommendations. 
Tliat  is  certainly  the  case  here.  The  his- 
tory of  the  past  in  this  program  shows 
that  conclusively. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  just  shown  that  the  appropriation 
for  this  year  is  just  a  llttie  over  half  of 
the  authorization  for  this  year.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  already  said  the 
conference  committee  meeting  on  this 
subject  is  seriously  considering  a  fiuther 
cut  out  of  the  $2  billion.  If  it  were  ap- 
plied, a  cut  of  10  percent  would  be  a 
cut  of  $20&  million  out  of  the  $2  biUion 
in  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  that  bill  in  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  is  In  the  matter 
of  the  conference  on  the  continuing  res- 
olution. The  House,  the  Senator  will 
recall,  put  in  certain  amendments  re- 
ducing expenditures  for  1968  on  their 
version  of  the  continuing  resolution,  and 
that  brings  up  this  matter. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  much  more 
realistic,  that  it  would  appeal  much  more 
to  the  commonsense  of  the  people.  If  the 
Senate  tried  to  keep  these  authorizations 
at  a  reasonable  level  and  then  get  the 
appropriations  up  to  the  authorizations. 
That  is  the  way  the  Senator  from  Florida 
feels  about  it.  He  is  always  disturbed 
when  he  finds  these  authorizations  much 
higher  in  level  than  the  Senate,  when  it 
gets  down  to  appropriating  the  money, 
will  agree  to. 

I  simply  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
listen  to  the  able  argument  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  and  will  make  such  reductions 
in  these  authorizations  as  will  put  uhls 
bill  in  a  more  realistic  frame  as  we  face 
the  future. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida  very  sincerely  for  the  ex- 
pressions he  has  made.  I  did  not  know 
that  the  appropriation  measure  dealing 
with  this  program  is  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No,  Mr.  President; 
perhaps  I  have  not  made  it  clear. 

The  continuing  resolution  which  is  in 
conference  contains  two  amendments 
placed  on  it  by  the  other  body,  which  in 


effect  would  cut  very  heavily  expendi- 
tures for  1968.  We  are  trying  to  reach 
some  common  ground  with  the  House 
conferees. 

The  present  matter  being  very  seri- 
ously considered  by  the  conference  cwn- 
mittee  Involves  a  10-percent  cut  on 
controllable  appropriations  for  this  year, 
and  that  would  Include  a  $200  million 
cut  out  of  this  $2  bimon  appropriation. 
I  simply  call  attention  to  that  fact, 
that  while  we  are  pulling  in  that  direc- 
tion In  an  effort  to  attain  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and  some  sense  of  balance  as 
between  our  Income  and  our  outgo,  as 
between  our  revenues  and  our  expendi- 
tures, we  are  asked  here,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  to  step  up  authorizations  to 
a  level  which  we  know  we  will  never 
reach. 

It  is  that  practice  to  which  I  am  ob- 
jecting, as  vigorously  as  I  know  how. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested to  know — and  if  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  cannot  auiswer  the  question, 
I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Oregon  will — 
how  do  these  authorization  figures  com- 
pare with  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  bill  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  1969  Is  for 
$4.1  billion.  The  recommended  figure  we 
have  before  us  is  $4.5  billion-plus,  or 
$365  million  more  than  the  House  has 
recommended. 

I  do  not  have  the  House  authorizations 
for  1970  and  1971  in  the  tabulation  that 
has  been  given  to  me.  But  for  19C9 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Thjat  is  because  they  did 
not  extend  It  to  the  other  years.  It  Is 
not  Included  in  their  bill.  They  did  not 
extend  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That,  I  would  suggest, 
indicates  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives feels  that  we  should  wait  untU  1970 
and  1971  before  we  begin  authorizing, 
to  see  what  our  financial  position  will  be. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  it  does  not  act  for 
the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  right.  But  why 
did  not  the  House  authorize  for  1970 

and  1971?  .    .    .^  ^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  carmot  testify  to  that. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
can.  I  cannot. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  just  plain  reason- 
ing. They  feel  that  with  the  pursestrings 
tight,  we  should  not  plunge  Into  1970 
and  1971  until  we  know  where  we  stand 
financially. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Ohio  say  that, 
but  I  suggest  he  had  better  wait  until  we 
come  out  of  conference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  we  not  in  deep  dis- 
agreement with  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  matter  of  the  formula  for 
impoverished  children? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  at  all  worried 
about;  coming  out  of  conference  with  a 
very  satisfactory  bUL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  we  are  in  disagree- 
ment. They  have  written  Into  their  Wll 
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that  the  old  formula  on  impoverished 
children  qualifying  for  special  aid  and 
the  amounts  that  are  given  to  schools 
shall  not  be  effective  until  Congress  funds 
the  program. 

Our  bill  says  whether  it  is  fimded  or 
not  funded,  the  formula  shall  remain  in 
effect;  and  my  amendment  would  not 
change  that.  My  amendment  would  per- 
mit the  type  of  funding  of  the  program 
which  would  say  that  a  school  district 
shall  ascertain  how  many  families  there 
are  within  that  district  having  incomes 
of  $3,000  or  less,  determine  how  many 
children  are  in  those  families,  and  then 
provide  a  special  bonus  to  help  those 
poor  school  districts  operate. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  I  feel 
deeply  that  the  amounts  proposed  in  my 
amendments — $3,965  million  for  1968, 
and  the  same  amount  for  each  of  the 
next  3  years — are  adequate  to  meet  what- 
ever appropriations  the  committee  will 
make,  reasonably  consistent  with  the 
problem  that  we  are  trying  to  solve. 

I  jrield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
speak  at  great  length  in  answer  to  the 
arguments  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but  I  do  wish 
to  record  my  opposition  to  their  pro- 
posal. 

On  the  desk  of  each  Senator  are  12 
volimies  of  hearings  of  our  committee — 
a  total  of  more  than  3,000  pages.  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  my  fellow  Senators 
know  the  general  format  of  our  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  hearings.  A  scan- 
ning of  the  record  of  the  hearings  will 
bear  our  what  I  now  say,  however — that 
by  smd  large,  we  conduct  seminar  hear- 
ings, in  which  we  bring  in  a  panel  of 
recognized  authorities  and  experts  on 
the  subject  matter  to  be  handled  at  that 
point  of  our  hearings.  They  conduct  a 
seminar  for  us.  We  are  the  students.  We 
participate  in  the  examination. 

I  wish  to  say  that  we  are  very  proud 
of  the  information  that  we  bring  to  the 
Senate  each  year  in  support  of  our  rec- 
ommendations, because  it  is  never  neces- 
sary for  me  to  make  an  argument  out- 
side of  the  record.  When  I  present  a  point 
of  view  to  the  Senate  in  support  of  a 
recommendation,  I  can  always  turn  to 
the  record  to  find  the  authority  that  I, 
in  fact,  am  cribbing  on,  so  to  speak.  I  am 
using  their  arguments. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  carried  out  the 
obligation  of  a  legislative  committee. 
That  obligation  is  to  conduct  hearings  on 
the  proposals  submitted  to  us  by  the  ad- 
ministration. By  and  large,  these  3,000 
pages  deal  with  the  administration's 
blU,  subject,  may  I  say,  to  some  modifica- 
tions and  some  additions  to  it.  But  I  can 
say  that  without  exception,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  administration  was  fully  noti- 
fied with  respect  to  any  changes  that 
we  made;  and  I  can  say  also  that  we 
gave  to  the  administration  first  the 
notice,  and  then  the  opportunity  to  come 
before  us  and  testify  on  any  proposed 


change,  or  to  submit  memorandum,  if 
they  preferred,  on  any  proposed  changes. 
That  is  what  we  have  done  this  year, 
without  exception. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
the  administration  authorizes  me  to  say 
that  it  accepts  every  change  that  we  have 
made. 

The  administration  has  not  opposed 
anything  after  full  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  present  a  point  of  view  in  re- 
spect to  these  proposals  have  been  given. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  question  at  all 
the  convictions  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche]  is  not  present.  However, 
I  will  tell  him  what  I  say.  He  knows  what 
I  am  going  to  say,  anyway. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and,  in  a  matter 
of  a  few  hours,  decide  that  they  will  set 
aside  the  factual  material  contained  in 
these  3.000  pages,  the  supporting  evi- 
dence for  the  recommendations  for  the 
Senate  legislative  committee  on  educa- 
tion, and  rather  arbitrarily  say :  "We  are 
going  to  keep  the  authorization  at  the 
figure  that  it  is  this  year." 

If  that  is  not  a  meat-ax  approach  to  an 
authorization  bill,  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  have  a  meat-ax  approach.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  require  addi- 
tional appropriations  that  it  would  take 
me  a  long  time  to  go  through  each  of 
these  volumes  and  point  out  the  case  that 
has  been  made  for  each  program  I  have 
mentioned. 

However,  before  I  cite  a  few,  I  point 
out  that  this  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 

I  point  out  that  the  pending  authori- 
zation bill  was  voted  for  by  everyone  that 
voted.  And  all  of  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee  voted 
except  one  member  who  was  absent.  So, 
it  is  a  imanimous  report  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  save  one. 

To  give  an  example  of  how  bipartisan 
it  is,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  proposed,  for  example,  a  proj- 
ect that  required  an  additional  $50  mil- 
lion to  be  placed  in  the  bill  for  special 
incentive  grants  to  poorer  States  that 
make  an  extra  effort. 

We  have  had  incentive  programs  be- 
fore us  in  the  past.  The  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  has  always  supported  the 
concept.  We  need  an  incentive  to  the 
States.  Some  may  be  considered  to  have 
deficient  educational  systems  because  of 
a  lack  of  natural  resources  and  wealth. 

Many  of  those  States  are  sacrificing  a 
great  deal  in  raising  the  money  to  sup- 
port their  schools.  So,  what  the  Dominick 
amendment  did  was  add  $50  million  to 
the  pending  bill  as  an  incentive  induce- 
ment to  these  and  other  States  to  make 
even  a  greater  sacrifice. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  VirgiiUa  would  oppose 
that  recommendation  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  heard  the 
evidence  we  heard. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia [Mr.  Murphy]  wsis  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  a  moment  ago.  He  pro- 
poeed  an  additional  program — and  I  am 
merely  citing  some  of  our  new  pro- 
grams— that  would  C06t  $30  million.  That 


program  would  help  schools  to  correct 
dropout  problems. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  want  to  ques- 
tion the  committee  in  regard  to  whether 
we  should  have  a  special  problem  in  re- 
spect to  school  dropouts?  Can  they  deny 
all  the  evidence  in  the  volumes  on  the 
desks  as  to  what  it  costs  us  economically 
in  losses  to  each  State  because  of 
dropouts? 

Can  we  take  the  position  that  we  will 
not  have  any  change  for  3  years?  Are  we 
going  to  ignore  the  situation  for  3  years? 

I  think  my  committee  is  to  be  highly 
commended  because  by  the  year  1971 
under  the  authorization  and  recom- 
mendations that  my  committee  proposes 
for  1971,  we  will  have  finally  reached  the 
equivalent  for  education  of  the  present 
appropriation  of  more  than  $5  billion  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  That  shows  how 
conservative  my  committee  is  fiscally. 

I  am  much  more  interested  in  putting 
dropouts  back  in  school  than  I  am  in 
putting  men  on  the  moon.  I  am  much 
more  interested  in  carrying  out  the  obli- 
gation I  talked  about  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  yesterday  afternoon  to  the 
little  boys  and  girls  of  this  country  of 
seeing  to  it  that  we  do  not  deny  to  any 
little  boy  or  girl  the  opportimity  and 
the  right  to  develop  to  the  maximimi 
extent  possible  the  intellectual  potential 
of  that  boy  or  girl  irrespective  of  the 
color  of  his  or  her  skin. 

That  is  what  we  are  proposing  by  way 
of  an  authorization  bill.  That  is  the  obli- 
gation we  owe  the  Senate — to  bring  to 
the  Senate  an  authorized  program  that, 
on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted 
to  us.  meets  those  standards  and  needs 
that  ought  to  be  met,  and  that  we  can- 
not justify  not  meeting. 

That  is  what  the  pending  authoriza- 
tion bill  is  all  about. 

It  is  true  that  an  authorization  bill  is 
not  an  appropriation  bill.  It  is  true  that 
an  appropriation  committee  takes  into 
consideration  entirely  different  criteria 
from  the  criteria  that  a  legislative  com- 
mittee has  to  consider.  However,  as  I  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  argimients  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  apparently  there 
are  some — and  I  am  sorry  that  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  seem  to  think  an  ap- 
propriations conunittee  should  act  as 
an  authorization  committee  as  well  as  an 
appropriations  committee. 

That  has  been  a  growing  trend  in  the 
Senate  for  some  years.  And  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  protested  it 
time  and  time  again,  and  does  so  again. 

We  must  keep  the  fimctions  of  legisla- 
tive and  appropriations  committees 
completely  separate.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  set  up  and  apply  the  criteria 
used  by  a  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  the  author- 
ity of  the  Senate  to  decide,  In  view  of  the 
total  fiscal  problems  of  our  coimtry,  how 
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much  of  the  authorization  amounts  In 
the  various  bills  it  feels  from  the  stand- 
point of  fiscal  policy  it  should  approve. 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  its  jxirisdic- 
tion.  However,  I  certainly  rise  to  defend 
the  important  jurisdiction  of  a  legisla- 
tive committee.  The  discussion  that  I 
heard  within  the  last  10  minutes  about 
the    difference   between    authorizations 
and  the  amounts  finally   appropriated 
and  the  belief  that  the  amounts  con- 
tained in  authorization  bills  should  be 
close  to  the  amounts  contained  in  ap- 
propriations bills  is  just   irrelevant   to 
the  task  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
time.  This  legislative  committee  of  mine 
should  not  be  controlled  by  the  potential 
action  of  an  appropriations  committee  in 
future. 

The  Senate  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  have  this  legisla- 
tive committee  bring  before  the  Senate 
the  work  that  these  12  volumes  repre- 
sent. 

As  to  what  the  legislative  program  of 
this  country  should  be  legislatively 
speaking  in  order  to  meet  the  educational 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, I  hope  we  hear  no  more  In  the  de- 
bate on  this  amendment  about  the  leg- 
islative committee  trimming  its  author- 
izations to  various  speculations  and 
projects  as  to  what  an  appropriations 
committee  will  do.  If  my  committee  does 
that,  we  become  a  dishonest  committee 
Intellectually.  We  become  a  committee 
then  that  Is  playing  cheap,  expedient 
politics  with  the  school  boys  and  girls 
of  this  country.  And  I  can  speak  for  a 
unanimous  committee  when  I  tell  you 
that  not  a  man  on  that  committee  will 
so  stultify  himself.  I  am  proud  to  stand 
here  as  a  spokesman  for  a  imited  com- 
mittee, in  presenting  to  the  Senate  this 
afternoon  an  authorization  bill  in  re- 
spect to  what  the  educational  needs  of 
this  country  are  and  what  Congress 
should  authorize,  what  the  Senate 
should  authorize,  if  the  funds  can  be 
made  available  for  the  appropriations. 

But  here  are  two  duties  that  I  most 
respectfully  say  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida — in  his  argxmient  a  few 
moments  ago — seek  to  intermingle  and 
Intermix  and  therefore  destroy  the 
identity  and  the  purpose  of  an  author- 
ization bill. 

Mr.  President,  these  volimies  speak 
for  themselves.  I  welcome  any  Senator 
to  rise  at  any  time  and  tell  me  whether 
or  not  the  committee  has  failed  to  carry 
out  its  authorization  duties  as  we  have 
brought  to  the  Senate  what  the  facts 
show  are  the  educational  needs  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  kindly,  and  I 
speak  most  respectfully,  and  I  do  not 
speak  critically  In  any  personal  sense. 
But  I  think  of  the  weeks  that  my  com- 
mittee has  wrestled  with  the  many  pro- 
grams that  are  involved  In  these  12  vol- 
umes, with  the  documentation — ^unan- 
swerable, so  far  as  the  evidence  Is  con- 
cerned— and  then  I  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  hear  my  two  good 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  In  effect,  so  far 
as  my  judgment  Is  concerned,  just  sweep 
those  12  volumes  aside,  without  talking 
about  a  single  volume  and  pointing  out 


a  single  program  in  which  they  believe 
the  evidence  does  not  support  the  find- 
ings of  the  committee.  Irrespective  of 
the  programs  that  were  discussed  In  the 
evidence  of  our  hearings,  how  can  we 
dogmatically  say  the  authorizations 
shall  never  be  more  for  the  next  3 
years  than  for  this  year.  If  that  Is  not 
a  meat-ax  approach,  I  do  not  know  what 
a  meat-ax  approach  is. 

Let  me  call  this  situation  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  or  any  other  Senator  who 
shares  the  point  of  view  that  we  should 
automatically  and  dogmatically  fix  an 
authorization  for  the  next  3  years  at  the 
level  of  the  present  authorization,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  evidence  In  these  12 
volimies  shows  to  be  the  needs  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  this  Republic  in  the  next  3 
years.  Let  me  cite  a  project. 

I  was  shocked.  I  did  not  realize  that 
we  have  this  many  little  boys  and  girls 
in  the  country  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind.  Those  poor,  little  human  beings 
do  not  have  much  of  a  chance  In  life. 
If  they  happen  to  be  a  tragic  child  of  a 
wealthy  family,  they  have  a  better 
chance.  But  if  they  are  out  of  the  ghet- 
tos or  if  they  are  out  of  a  poverty  strick- 
en home — and  I  will  not  go  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  causes  of  why  they 
are  deaf  and  blind;  I  will  just  limit  my- 
self to  discussing  those  children  as  they 
are — they  have  little  hope  of  proper  edu- 
cation. 

You  see,  I  have  held  to  the  point  of 
view  that  the  Goverrunent  of  the  United 
States  must  never  be  sdlowed  to  become 
impersonal  in  its  relationship  to  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country ;  for  if  you  are  going 
to  have  a  free  society  of  self-government 
by  the  people  of  that  society,  you  must 
at  all  times  translate  into  legislation 
great  moral  and  humanitarian  principles 
and  policies.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  talk  about 
holding  authorizations  to  the  level  of  this 
year  for  the  next  3  years.  But  if  you  do. 
you  will  have  to  forget  about  the  many 
little  boys  and  girls  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind. 

Let  me  point  out  what  the  record  shows 
as  to  the  miracles  that  are  taking  place 
In  our  educational  processes,  in  bringing 
to  these  children  some  educational  light, 
some  happiness,  some  facility  and  ability 
to  understand  what  is  going  on  around 
them,  even  though  they  cannot  see  and 
hear.  Do  you  want  to  deny  it  to  them? 

"Oh,"  you  say,  "Mr.  Senator,  you're 
just  picking  a  special  case."  I  am  not 
picking  a  special  case.  If  necessary,  I  can 
speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  10 
hours,  discussing  project  after  project  in 
these  12  volumes,  which  we,  the  people, 
are  doing  nothing  about  today,  but  sibout 
which  our  moral  obligations  dictate  to  us, 
as  a  people,  we  should  do  something.  Yet, 
we  get  an  argument  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  adds  up,  in  fact,  to  a  penny 
wise-pound  foolish  argument — an  argu- 
ment that  we  are  going  to  put  the  dollar 
sign  above  humanity  and  above  doing 
what  we  know  we  should  do. 

We  bend  the  knee  on  Sunday  and  ex- 
press our  spiritual  beliefs.  Well,  I  happen 
to  believe  that  we  should  practice  those 
spiritual  beliefs  24  hours  a  day,  7  days  • 
week. 
I  am  speaking  now  aboot  a  great  moral 


Issue  that  we  owe  the  boys  and  girls  of 
this  country,  with  regard  to  passing  the 
authorization  this  trftemoon  that  should 
be  passed,  in  order  to  have  the  blueprint 
as  to  what  a  free  people  should  do  In 
carrying  out  our  obligation  to  the  great- 
est wealth  we  have;  namely,  the  potential 
brainpower  of  the  youth  of  the  Republic. 
Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  we  are  do- 
ing. We  listened.  We  had  the  seminar.  We 
heard  the  experts.  They  told  us  what  re- 
lief and  aid  can  be  brought  to  those  little 
boys  and  girls  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind,  and  we  adopted  the  minimum  fig- 
ure to  get  such  a  program  started.  And 
what  is  the  minimum  figure? 

Mr.  President,  to  carry  out  that  hu- 
manitarian obligation  we  must  build 
centers  to  provide  services  to  take  care 
of  these  little  boys  and  girls  who  are  both 
deaf  and  blind.  For  the  first  year  there  is 
provided  $1  million  for  planning;  for  the 
second  year  it  goes  up  to  $3  million;  then 
$7  million;  and  then  $9  million. 

Let  me  hear  the  voice  of  some  Senator, 
any  Senator,  who  wants  to  say  to  the 
American  people  that  he  was  justified 
in  voting  for  an  appropriation,  not  an 
authorization,  but  an  appropriation  for 
more  than  $5  billion  this  year  to  support 
our  NASA  program  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  who  does  not  think  he  should  vote 
$1  million  to  start  planning  for  scHne 
institutes  to  put  a  great  many  hundreds 
of  little  boys  and  girls  who  are  both  deaf 
and  blind  in  a  training  program.  I  know 
it  is  a  tough  challenge.  I  know  that  no 
one  can  answer  it  or  meet  It. 

Mr.  President,  all  you  can  do  Is  brush 
that  challenge  under  the  rug,  as  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  apparently  are  willing  to  do 
when  they  want  to  gut  this  bill  with  an 
amendment  that  would  hold  authoriza- 
tions at  the  present  level,  which  means 
you  cannot  carry  out  the  improvements 
that  the  experts  testified  are  needed  if 
we  as  a  free  people  are  going  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  this  country. 

If  anyone  wishes  to  challenge  my 
stand  by  suggesting  that  I  cite  other 
examples,  I  shall,  but  I  think  I  have  made 
my  poin';  with  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
programs.  We  have  programs  here  for 
the  handicapped.  We  have  an  entire 
group  of  programs. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  the  next  point  I 
wish  to  make  In  answering  my  two 
friends.  I  want  to  say  that  when  you  talk 
about  cutting  back  on  Federal  funds, 
what  you  are  doing  is  saying  to  the 
States,  "You  are  going  to  have  to  raise 
more  money  in  the  States." 

If  one  listens  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  does  he 
think  that  if  there  is  a  cutback  on  these 
Federal  funds,  the  taxes  &ie  not  going 
to  have  to  be  raised  for  these  services 
elsewhere?  The  whole  Idea  of  Federal  aid 
is  to  aid  the  States,  which  are  already 
overburdened  with  aggressive  taxation 
policies  at  the  State  level  so  that  funds 
may  be  raised  to  supplement  the  support 
given  our  schools  at  the  State  leveL 

Every  Senator  knows  that  the  property 
tax  In  State  after  State  Is  already  at  the 
saturation  point  for  money  that  can  be 
raised  to  support  the  schools.  School  bond 
issue  sifter  school  bond  Issue  Is  being  de- 
feated at  the  local  level  across  the  coun- 
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try  because  of  the  already  saturated  tax 
burden.  We  have  sought  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  these  States  which  are  fac- 
ing such  a  great  tax  burden. 

In  effect,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  are  saying  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  come 
to  their  assistance  as  recommended  by 
this  committee.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  evidence  in  the  hearing  volumes 
supports  the  committee.  I  challenge  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  to  pick  up  a  single  volume  and 
point  out  to  me  what  project  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence in  our  hearings. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  if  I  call  upon 
them  to  meet  the  tests  of  a  courtroom, 
but  they  want  a  verdict  out  of  the  Senate 
this  aftemooii  without  the  discussion  of 
the  evidence.  Therefore,  I  am  challenging 
them  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
and  cite  the  evidence. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  situation  in 
which  we  have  a  choice.  If  this  is  not 
done  at  the  Federal  level,  there  is  a  choice 
of  raising  more  money  at  the  State  level. 
Let  Senators  who  believe  in  that  go  home 
and  tell  their  States  that,  for  you  have  a 
duty  to  tell  your  States  that.  Let  them  go 
home  and  tell  their  States  that.  The  other 
choice  is  to  deny  to  these  boys  and  girls 
at  the  State  level  the  services  they  should 
have,  because  the  money  is  either  raised 
at  the  State  level,  or  it  is  raised  at  the 
Federal  level,  or  there  is  denied  to  them 
educational  training. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  again 
today  what  I  said  yesterday.  For  every 
dollar  you  think  you  are  saving  in  educa- 
tional authorization  and  appropriation, 
the  American  people  wUl  lose  a  minimum 
of  $4  to  $6  because  of  the  cost  that  the 
failure  to  supply  that  education  will  cost 
Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  rest  my  case.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirgliUa.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotiye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr  Ribi- 
coFFl  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  biulness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  [Mr.  Mttskie],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssxll],  and 


the  Senator  from   Georgia    [Mr.  Tai,- 
madge]  are  necessarily  sUisent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr  Ellender]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell]. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  Kenutcky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Jordan]  are  absent  on  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hat- 
field], the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  27, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[No.  375  Leg.) 
YEAS— 27 


Baker 

Hlckenlooper 

Morton 

Bennett 

HUl 

Mundt 

Byrd,  Va. 

Holland 

Smathers 

Cotton 

Hruska 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Spong 

Dlrlcsen 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Eastland 

Long,  La. 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McClellan 

Williams.  Del. 

Hansen 

Miller 

NATS— 64 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Aiken 

Gore 

Mondale 

Anderson 

Ortffln 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Oruenlng 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Morse 

Bible 

Hayden 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pastore 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Pearson 

Burdick 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Pell 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kuchel 

Percy 

Cannon 

Long.  Mo. 

Proxmire 

Carlson 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Case 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Church 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Clark 

McQee 

Ty  dings 

Dodd 

McGovem 

WlUlama,  N.J. 

Domlnlck 

Mclntyre 

Yar  borough 

Fong 

MetcaU 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 19 

Hatfield  Ribicoff 

Hollings  RusseU 

Inouye  Scott 

Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Moss  Tower 
Muskle 
Prouty 


Allott 

Cooper 

Ellender 

Ervin 

FxUbrlght 

Harris 

Hart 

So    Mr.    Latjsche's    amendment    was 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  defeated. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
at  the  desk  an  amendment  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell].  I 
propose  now  to  discuss  that  amendment, 
giving  the  substance  of  its  meaning,  cov- 
ering what  it  does  not  do  as  well  as  what 
It  does  do,  with  the  expectation,  of 
course,  that  at  some  future  time  the 
<emendment  will  be  called  up  for  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  which 
I  refer  is  in  printed  form.  It  is  amend- 
ment No.  480  and  was  submitted  on  No- 
vember 29  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

There  has  been  an  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  about  this  amendment. 
The  editorial  writer  was  misinformed  or 
not  informed  about  its  contents. 

Let  me  say  In  the  beginning  that  this 
amendment  does  not  affect  In  any  way 
the  substance  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  It  does  not  touch  any  of  the  sub- 
stance of  that  act  in  any  way.  The 
amendment  does  not  make  any  change  in 
the  guidelines  that  are  used  for  schools 
to  qualify  under  the  present  law. 

This  amendment  does  not  destroy  In 
any  way  the  main  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  Education  OfiSce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  does  not  change  any  of  the  basic 
powers.  It  merely  limits  procedure  by  the 
Department  in  one  instance. 

Again,  as  to  what  the  amendment  does 
not  require,  it  does  not  require  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  present  to  the  school  districts 
that  are  trying  to  comply  with  the  guide- 
lines a  bill  of  particulars  as  to  what  they 
they  will  have  to  do  to  comply.  I  shall 
refer  to  that  part  later.  It  has  a  bearing 
on  the  whole  picture,  but  this  amend- 
ment does  not  affect  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  nor  re- 
quire it  to  give  a  bill  of  particulars  to 
district  X  or  school  district  Y  as  to  what 
they  will  have  to  do  to  become  qualified. 
This  amendment,  then,  relates  to  pro- 
cedure only,  and  is  a  limitation  on  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  one  respect.  It  merely  pro- 
vides that  the  final  cutoff  of  those  funds 
for  any  school  district  shall  not  be  made 
after  the  school  session  has  started. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does  and 
that  is  all  it  says.  It  is  designed  solely 
to  meet  the  situation  where  a  school  dis- 
trict has  made  its  plans,  contracted  with 
its  teachers  and  bus  carriers,  the  staff. 
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and  whomever  else  they  have  to  employ, 
and  the  time  for  that  school  to  start  has 
come  In  the  scholastic  year  1967  or  1968, 
for  Illustration,  and  it  is  already  In  mo- 
tion and  in  progress.  Then  the  htmd  of 
HEW  would  be  stayed,  imder  the  Rus- 
sell amendment,  in  this  psirticular :  "You 
shall  not  cut  fimds  off  during  that  con- 
tinuing school  ycBi." 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does.  I  &m 
presenting  it  now  to  get  the  facts  In 
the  Record  so  that,  I  hope,  every  Senator 
who  could  not  be  here  will  have  a  chance 
to  read  them  In  the  Record  or  have  a 
staff  member  present  them  to  him. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been 
very  understanding  of  this  problem.  I 
do  not  say  he  is  agreeable  to  the  amend- 
ment in  its  final  form,  but  he  has  been 
very  understanding  of  the  problem. 
Being  a  man  of  compsission,  I  think  he 
wants  to  do  something  about  it.  I  wish 
that  emphasized  now,  because  I  do  not 
want  anything  I  say  hereafter  to  have 
a  personal  tinge  In  it  for  him  or  anyone 
else. 

The  Senator  yesterday  said  that  he 
could  just  carry  this  bill  over  until 
next  January.  That  was  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  busing  amendment.  I 
knew  he  did  not  say  that  as  a  threat,  and 
I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  threat,  either. 
But  I  am  not  in  a  hurry  about  this  thing. 
Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  for  the 
welfare  of  our  people  so  affected  know 
that  this  Is  to  protect  them,  the  colored 
children  and  the  white  children;  and  I 
am  not  in  any  hurry.  It  can  go  over  until 
January;  that  will  be  all  right.  It  will 
be  no  calamity,  because  this  authoriza- 
tion does  not  affect  the  current,  running 
school  year. 

I  propose,  in  my  small  way,  to  work 
on  this  thing  imtll  I  feel  I  have  gotten 
the  facts  to  every  single  Member  of  this 
body,  one  way  or  another  gotten  across 
to  them  the  substance  of  the  system  and 
why  and  how  It  operates  the  way  it  does. 
Then  whatever  judgment  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators pass  on  the  matter  I  will  accept, 
for  my  part. 

But,  as  I  say,  we  have  time  now.  We 
have  been  here  11  months,  I  think,  to- 
day, since  Congress  convened  and  we 
certainly  have  little  more  to  consider 
concerning  this  problem  that  is  stated 
here. 

I  shall  try  to  picture  to  you  a  little 
board  of  trustees,  with  a  lot  of  children, 
a  lot  of  problems,  and  a  little  money. 
They  are  summoned  here,  for  a  hearing 
In  Washington,  about  their  children.  I 
managed  to  get  some  of  these  hearings 
held  in  Mississippi,  so  as  to  cut  down  the 
expense;  but  they  still  have  got  tc  go  out 
and  hire  a  lawyer,  bring  him  along  with 
them,  and  bring  the  superintendent,  and 
some  of  them  have  to  come,  and  they 
have  to  stay  a  few  days,  and  go  to  all  that 
expense;  they  come  up  here  and  do  the 
best  they  can  In  presenting  their  mat- 
ter, with  all  their  problems. 

I  have  been  present  at  some  of  those 
hearings.  Of  these  examiners,  I  have  no 
complaint.  They  are  high-type  men,  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  job,  I  think.  Many  of 
those  in  HEW  and  the  OfiBce  of  Education 
are  educators  primarily,  and  they  try  to 
do  a  good  job — at  least  most  of  them. 
Some  of  them.  It  seems  to  me,  do  not;  but 
most  of  them  do. 


But  their  orders  come  from  some- 
where. There  could  be  no  other  explana- 
tion for  a  policy  like  tills.  These  trustees 
come  up  here  and  they  ask,  "What  must 
we  do  In  order  to  comply?" 

Mr.  President,  no  military  secret,  no 
machination  of  the  CIA,  Is  more  secretly 
kept  than  Is  the  secret  that  is  the  bosom 
of  somebody  In  the  White  House,  or 
HEW,  or  the  Department  of  Justice  or 
somewhere,  as  to  what  they  must  do  to 
comply. 

I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  on  this 
matter.  I  have  talked  to  too  many  trus- 
tees, superintendents,  and  lawyers  whom 
I  have  known  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  know  to  be  trustworthy,  honest,  and 
honorable  men;  and  they  have  told  me 
that  that  has  been  their  experience.  Over 
and  over  again  we  hear  that  report  from 
them;  and  I  know  my  facts  on  that. 
That  is  what  has  happened.  No  one  will 
tell  them  what  they  must  do.  I  will  prove 
this  by  the  record  when  I  go  into  it  more 
extensively. 

But  the  Riissell  amendment  does  not 
try  to  make  them  tell  them  what  they 
must  do.  It  just  goes  to  the  point  I  am 
making.  These  trustees  start  out  by 
meeting  the  requirements  under  what 
they  call  the  freedom -of -choice  system. 
I  hope  Senators  will  listen  to  this;  I 
know  they  are  interested. 

These  little  trustees  started  out  under 
the  freedom-of-choice  requirements  of 
HEW,  and  opened  the  doors  to  every- 
body, let  all  the  children  come  in,  allow- 
ing them  to  go  to  school  where  they 
pleased. 

That  was  the  requirement,  and  the 
trustees  agreed  to  It  generally,  by  and 
large,  and  they  received  the  money. 

But  when  they  came  back  the  next 
year,  they  were  told,  "No,  that  is  not 
enough."  HEW  had  applied  another  re- 
quirement. They  were  told,  "Freedom  of 
choice  may  be  the  law  now,  but  If  it  does 
not  produce  the  amount  of  integration 
we  think  it  should,  then  we  are  going  to 
put  additional  requirements  on  you." 

That  is  when  they  started  flirting  with 
the  Idea  of  balance.  But  I  mention  this 
to  emphasize  the  uncertainty  of  these 
little  people — and  I  say  "little"  with  all 
deference  to  them;  they  are  little  in 
means  and  resources. 

There  was  bom  the  doctrine  of  af- 
firmative acts,  and  that  was  later — ^I 
h£^ten  to  say  later — approved,  and  I 
think  wrongly  approved,  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit, 
sitting  at  New  Orleans.  That  is  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  doctrine  imder 
which  the  Department  of  Justice  oper- 
ates now,  and  tells  HEW,  "Here  is  your 
authority."  HEW  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  still  have  freedom  of  choice. 
They  can  choose  whatever  circuit  court 
of  appeals  they  want  to,  and  use  It  to 
make  these  trustees  follow. 

The  fifth  circuit  decision  is  favorable 
to  their  interpretation,  so  they  are  told 
to  follow  that,  and  ignore  the  circuit  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  Tennessee  and  those 
States  northward,  and  Ignore  another 
circuit,  the  location  of  which  I  have 
momentaully  forgotten,  the  latter  two 
having  held  exactly  the  contrary,  and 
reached  a  different  conclusion,  that 
would  not  require  any  aflarmative  action 


by  the  trustees.  "Hiey  said  that  was  not 
the  law.  I  shall  develop  that,  giving 
volume,  page,  and  reference  numbers, 
later.  Not  today,  but  later. 

One  of  those  cases  was  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  but, 
in  spite  of  those  conflicts,  they  said. 
"Certiorari  denied,"  and  refused  to  pass 
on  it. 

So  these  people,  now  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table  from  our  little  trustees,  have 
the  freedom  of  choice  as  to  what  circuit 
court  of  appeals  they  may  apply  to. 

But,  returning  again  to  this  freedom 
of  choice  matter,  I  have  here  excerpts 
from  a  hearing  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton concerning  compliance,  involving  the 
West  Tallahatchie  County  District,  dated 
February  8,  1967.  The  district  was  repre- 
sented by  Representative  Jamie  L.  Whit- 
ten,  a  longtime  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  went  down  there 
and  represented  his  home  county  dis- 
trict. 

The  witness  Is  Dr.  Lloyd  Henderson, 
Chief,  Education  Branch,  OfiBce  of  Civil 
Rights,  HEW.  I  read  this,  just  to  show 
that  what  I  have  said  about  not  knowing 
what  the  guidelines  were  is  correct: 

The  hearing  resxilted  In  a  decision  adverse 
to  the  district.  The  excerpta  following  Ulus- 
trate  the  failure  of  HEW  to  furnish  the  school 
districts  specific  Instructions  as  to  what  they 
must  do  to  be  considered  In  compliance  with 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act. 

The  Russell  amendment  does  not 
change  that;  but  this  Is  background,  and 
shows  what  these  trustees  are  up  against : 

QuesUon  (Mr.  Whitten).  Have  you,  or  has 
the  Commissioner,  Issued  any  directives  tell- 
ing school  districts  what  they  should  do? 

Answer.  Mr.  Congressman,  the  Commission 
has  offered,  to  my  knowledge,  no  directives. 
It  has  Issued  guide  lines,  which  are  policies 
to  carry  out  the  desegregaUon  of  schooU, 
procedures  they  should  follow — weU,  those 
that — 

There  was  an  Interruption — 

Mr.  Whittbm.  I  believe  you  went  to  Mis- 
sissippi for  the  purpose  of  assisting,  and  I 
beUeve  you  have  r^rularly  stated  that  you 
didn't  carry  any  package  down  there  aa  to 
what  they  should  do  to  conform,  but  you 
checked  the  bet  to  them  to  offer  aome  pro- 
posal on  their  part.  Tluit  is  the  way  you 
have  approached  this  and  other  cases.  You 
say  this  doesn't  conform.  Now  tell  us  what 
you  wlU  do.  Isn't  that  correct?  Is  that  a  fair 
description? 

Answer  (the  Witness).  In  a  senae  that  Is 
correct. 

QuesUon  (Mr.  Whitten).  I  will  ask  you, 
then,  why — you  say  you  want  to  help  these 
boards  and  you  are  In  charge  of  the  gulde- 
Unes.  You  wrote  them.  And  you  claim  you 
want  to  help  them.  Now  tell  us  why  you 
haven't  speUed  out  what  they  could  do  to 
conform. 

Answer  (the  Witness).  Well.  Vr.  ConmilB- 
aloner,  I  don't  see  my  job  as  going  Into  the 
State  of  Mississippi  to  the  school  district  of 
West  Tallahatchie  as  the  Commissioner's 
a^ent  in  a  sense,  I  suppose,  and  saying  "you 
must  do  this.  You  must  do  this  to  comply." 

I  go  Into  a  school  and  dlscuaa  various 
possibilities  with  them,  and  It  Is  always  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  school  board  to  decide 
what  they  will  do. 

But  there  are  other  questions  imd  an- 
swers contained  in  the  transcript,  if  any- 
one wants  to  see  them.  I  have  Identified 
where  this  material  can  be  found.  The 
hearing  was  on  February  8,  1967. 
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That  statement  is  made  in  response  to 
the  assertion  made  here  the  other  day 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  through  the 
HEW,  that  someone  would  suggest  that 
the  representatives  of  HEW  not  tell  them 
in  writing  what  they  had  to  do. 

In  the  cases  of  which  I  talk — and  this 
case  is  typical — these  people  are  left  In 
circumstances  in  which  they  do  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  are  not  given  an  exact 
formula  or  giiideline,  and  they  are  not 
given  a  bill  of  particulars. 

A  man  who  is  sued  in  the  lowest  court 
in  any  State  for  an  amount  of  only  $5 
can  call  on  the  court  for  a  bill  of  particu- 
lars. And  if  the  court  orders  that  to  be 
done,  then  as  far  as  it  can  be  made  avail- 
able, it  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the 
other  party  or  the  case  will  be  dismissed. 
Still,  In  a  vital,  sensitive  matter  such  as 
this,  time  after  time  these  people  are 
given  answers  like  this. 

I  know  the  people  that  are  involved  in 
the  matter.  I  have  been  dealing  with 
them.  They  come  by  my  office.  My  staff 
members  have  gone  down  there  with 
some  of  these  people.  And  they  have 
heard  the  same  words  spoken,  not  merely 
once,  but  many  times. 

I  have  a  letter  from  our  friend  and 
colleague,  the  distingiushed  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  frwn  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  under  date  of  November  22, 1967, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord, 
together  with  the  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Sematx, 

COIUCITTEB  ON  AXUXD  SXKVICES. 

Washingtan,  D.C.,  November  22, 1967. 
Hon.  John  W.  Gakdnek, 

Secretary.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Sechetart:  I  regret  that  I  was 
not  In  the  office  when  you  came  by  earlier 
today  and  I  also  regret  tbat  It  was  Impossible 
for  me  to  attend  the  hearing  by  Senator 
Morse's  Education  Subcommittee  yesterday 
at  which  yoa  and  Mr.  Libassi  testified  on  the 
school  guidelines. 

Charles  Campbell,  of  my  staff,  was  In  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  the  Subconunlt- 
tee  and  I  was  very  Interested  when  he  told 
me  that  you  and  Mr.  Ubassl  Indicated  HEW's 
willingness  to  provide  In  writing  the  specific 
requirements  for  the  various  school  systems 
to  achieve  compliance. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  my  file  on  the 
Fayette  County,  Georgia,  case  for  yoiir  con- 
sideration. I  believe  you  will  find.  If  you 
examine  these  letters,  that  there  is  not  only 
considerable  confusion  but  a  lack  of  specific 
requirements  for  Superintendent  Bowers  to 
take  to  his  local  Board.  In  accordance  with 
the  statements,  which  I  understand  that 
you  and  Mr.  Ubassl  made  yesterday  for  the 
Education  SubcoDomlttee,  I  will  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  the  specific  minimum 
necessary  corrective  action  for  this  school 
system  to  take  in  order  to  come  Into  com- 
pliance. I  would  appreciate  having  this  In- 
formation as  qiUckly  as  it  is  convenient  and 
practical  for  you  to  assemble  It. 

I  win  also  appreciate  your  returning  to  me 
the  enclosed  correspondence  when  It  has 
served  Its  purpose. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

RiCHARo  B.  Russell. 


The  SacRXTAST  or  Hcaltx,  Sdtka- 

TION,  AND  WELFAXX. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  RicMAEO  B.  Russell, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

OxAX  Senatox  Russkll:  This  is  In  r^y  to 
your  note  of  October  13  concerning  corre- 
spondence between  this  Office  and  the 
Fayette  County  school  system  In  Georgia.  I 
apologize  for  this  late  reply,  but  an  additional 
letter  was  about  to  be  written  on  this  matter 
and  I  decided  to  await  Its  completion  and 
give  you  the  latest  Information. 

On  July  13,  1967.  a  conference  took  place 
between  representatives  of  the  Oldce  for  Civil 
Rights  and  the  school  system.  Mrs.  Ruby 
Martin,  Director  of  Operations  In  our  Office, 
was  at  that  meeting  and  informed  school 
officials  that  the  Department  is  encouraging 
districts  to  develop  desegregation  plans  which 
will  complete  the  process  of  eliminating  the 
dual  school  system  by  the  opening  of  schools 
In  1969  If  at  all  poesible.  Mrs.  Martin  further 
Informed  the  school  officials  that  If  such  a 
plan  were  developed  the  Office  would  not  be 
concerned  with  percentages  and  numbers  of 
transfers  for  the  1967-68  school  term.  It  was 
also  recognized  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
some  districts  find  they  cannot  develop  these 
long-range  plains  and.  If  this  were  the  case 
in  Fayette  County,  the  district  would  be  re- 
quired to  meet  current  guideline  expecta- 
tions. 

The  statements  made  by  Mrs.  Martin  accu- 
rately reflect  the  policy  of  the  Department 
and  were  further  dlscxissed  with  the  school 
Superintendent  in  two  telephone  conversa- 
tions and  in  a  letter  written  this  past  Novem- 
ber 6.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  not 
the  numbers  or  percentages  of  transfers  that 
pose  the  problem  for  Fayette  County,  but 
rather  the  long-range  plan  to  eliminate  the 
dual  school  system.  I  have  enclosed  a  copy 
of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  school  system. 

In  all  of  our  discussions  with  the  Super- 
intendent and  the  Board,  we  have  empha- 
sized that  a  two  or  three  year  plan  must  pro- 
vide for  substantial  progress  toward  abolish- 
ing the  dual  school  system  in  each  of  the 
years  considered  necessary  to  complete  the 
process.  Thus,  In  Payette  County  for  1968- 
69  we  would  expect  the  system  to  develop  a 
plan  which  would  result  In  substantial  fac- 
ulty and  student  desegregation  In  Septem- 
ber 1968. 

A*  you  can  see,  for  the  1968-68  school  year 
the  district  proposes  to  continue  to  use  sub- 
stantially the  same  procedure  as  is  currently 
in  use,  supplemented  by  the  pKissible  trans- 
fer of  clstsees  for  a  certain  period  if  freedom 
of  choice  does  not  bring  about  Increased 
numbers  of  transfer.  TbU  plan  oontalns  no 
description  of  what  classes  would  be  trans- 
ferred, how  many  students  and  teachers 
would  be  involved,  and  what  schools  would 
be  affected  If  free  choice  does  not  result  in 
substantially  eliminating  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem in  1968-69.  Based  on  past  experience  it 
Is  unlikely  that  freedom  of  choice  will  re- 
sult In  substantial  desegregation  in  this 
county. 

The  plans  lor  1969-70.  the  year  the  district 
prc^xwes  to  end  the  dual  school  system,  do 
not  provide  us  with  any  concrete  informa- 
tion as  to  how  the  dual  school  system  will  be 
ended  at  that  time.  Furthermore,  it  appears 
that  current  construction  plans  In  the  dis- 
trict win  have  the  effect  of  maintaining  seg- 
regated faciUUes  rather  than  eliminating 
them.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  sys- 
tem has  approved  plans  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  several  all-white  or  formerly  white 
elementary  schools  which  may  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reinforcing  segregation  rather  than 
eliminating  the  dual  structure. 

Dr.  Lloyd  Henderson,  Chief  of  our  Educa- 
tion Branch,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Georgia  State  Department  of  Education  met 
with  the  school  Superintendent  in  a  further 


effort  to  obtain  a  desegregation  plan  which 
would  set  forth  the  specific  steps  the  district 
would  take.  Including  alternative  steps  where 
appropriate,  that  would  result  in  a  unitary 
school  system. 

We  are  most  anxious  to  work  with  school 
systems  to  assist  them  in  resolving  their  oom- 
pUance  problems.  A  number  of  systems  in 
Georgia  have  developed  long-range  plans  that 
will  result  in  unitary  systems  In  two  years. 
These  plans  are  specific  and  detaU  what  the 
system  will  do  and  a  timetable  for  doing  it. 
We  had  hoped  to  arrive  at  this  kind  of  ar- 
rangement with  Payette  County. 

I  trust  this  Information  is  useful  to  you. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  me. 
Sincerely, 

Psmi  Libassi, 
Director.  Office  for  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  the  letter  reads: 

Charles  Campbell,  of  my  staff,  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  session  of  the  Subcommittee 
and  I  was  very  interested  when  he  told  me 
that  you  and  Mr.  Libassi  Indicated  ECEW's 
willingness  to  provide  In  writing  the  specific 
requirements  for  the  various  school  systems 
to  achieve  compliance. 

This  was  not  a  hearing  before  an  ex- 
aminer. It  was  a  hearing  before  the  sub- 
committee of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  states  fur- 
ther in  his  letter: 

I  am  attaching  hereto  my  file  on  the  Fay- 
ette County,  Georgia,  case  for  your  considera- 
tion. I  believe  you  will  find.  If  you  examine 
these  letters,  that  there  is  not  only  consider- 
able confusion  but  a  lack  of  specific  require- 
ments for  Superintendent  Bowers  to  take  to 
his  local  Board.  In  accordance  with  the  state- 
ments, which  I  understand  that  you  and  Mr. 
Libassi  made  yesterday  for  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  I  will  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me  of  the  specific  minimum  necessary 
corrective  action  for  this  school  system  to 
take  In  order  to  come  Into  compliance.  I 
would  appreciate  having  this  information  as 
quickly  as  It  is  convenient  and  practical  for 
you  to  assemble  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  severe.  However, 
the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  anyone 
being  given  any  direction  and  require- 
ment to  come  in  was  at  a  congressional 
hearing  and  not  a  hearing  on  the  case 
itself. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  the  staff  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  heard  this  state- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Georgia  wrote 
this  letter  on  the  22d  of  November.  There 
has  been  no  answer  to  that  point  as  yet. 
A  letter  did  come  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  under  date  of  November  28. 
However,  it  did  not  cover  that  point. 

The  letters  might  have  crossed  in  the 
mail.  However,  the  point  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  not  been  an- 
swered as  yet. 

The  thing  has  been  put  in  issue  by  the 
Russell  amendment.  It  was  further  put 
in  issue  by  a  case — not  this  case  from 
Georgla^ — when  the  people  involved  re- 
ceived a  notice  the  other  day  tiiat  even 
though  school  had  started,  on  December 
9,  Just  3  days  from  now,  their  funds 
would  be  cut  off.  They  would  receive  no 
more  money. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
long  we  have  held  the  case  or  how  many 
teachers  we  have  employed  or  how  many 
debts  have  been  incurred  or  how  many 
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children  have  to  be  taken  care  of.  The 
money  will  be  cut  off. 

The  Russell  amendment  merely  says: 
"Stay  your  hand.  If  you  don't  tell  them 
before  school  starts,  you  can't  tell  them 
during  that  school  session."  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  for. 

I  have  mentioned  those  things  to  cover 
the  background. 

We  have  a  little  school  district.  It  Is 
not  told  what  it  must  do.  The  representa- 
tives must  go  home  and  wait  and  wait. 
The  school  session  starts,  and  everything 
Is  running.  Then  this  meat  ax  and  cutoff 
order  comes.  That  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  prevent,  and  that  Is  all. 

I  do  not  believe  that  HEW  will  stop 
this  practice  until  they  receive  a  man- 
date from  Congress  saying  that  they 
must  stop  it. 

There  was  a  small  hearing.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  was  telling,  of  course, 
what  he  had  been  told.  However,  the 
things  that  they  explained  to  him  in 
connection  with  these  cases  have  Just 
not  happened. 

I  have  another  illustration  here.  And 
I  emphasize  that  I  knew  the  people  I  was 
dealing  with.  This  concerns  Forest  Mu- 
nicipal Separate  School  District.  That  Is 
in  Scott  County,  Miss. 

My  informant  Is  the  superintendent 
of  that  school  system.  I  have  Itnown  him 
for  30  years.  He  is  an  honest,  upright, 
Christian  gentleman.  He  is  one  of  the 
finest  school  superintendents  in  our 
State.  He  Is  a  man  whom  anyone  would 
believe  in  any  matter. 

This  case  is  almost  typical  of  seven 
districts  in  my  State  that  received  no- 
tice on  November  8  that  after  December 
9 — and  the  reason  for  the  30-day  notice 
was  because  it  was  provided  in  the  law 
the  last  time  that  there  had  to  be  30 
days  notice  to  these  people — the  funds 
would  be  cut  off. 

This  Is  the  way  the  case  developed. 

On  August  24,  1966,  the  school  was 
sent  a  letter  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  notify- 
ing them  that  they  were  being  put  on 
a  deferred  status.  The  effect  of  the  letter 
was  to  prevent  the  school  from  making 
any  new  application  for  Federal  assist- 
ance. However,  it  did  not  interrupt  any 
assistance  the  school  was  already  re- 
ceiving. 

On  November  2,  1966,  the  school  was 
sent  a  notice  giving  them  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  determine  their  status 
with  respect  to  compliance  before  the 
Federal  assistance  would  be  terminated. 
On  December  27,  1966,  the  parties 
agreed  to  delay  the  hearing  and  con- 
tinue the  deferral  unit  until  not  later 
than  March  1,  1967,  so  that  the  hearings 
could  be  held  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  rather 
than  Washington. 

I  do  not  remember  asking  that  this 
particular  hearing  be  held  in  Mississippi. 
However,  I  did  ask  that  some  hearings 
be  held  in  Mississippi  with  respect  to 
other  school  districts.  That  Is  all  I  asked. 
I  did  not  ask  for  any  favor.  I  Just  asked 
for  this  on  the  basis  of  saving  expense 
for  these  people. 

There  was  a  notice  In  the  paper  that 
the  hearings  were  going  to  be  held  In 
Jackson.  I  think  some  additional  school 
districts  requested  that  their  bearings 


be  held  at  Jackson.  Pour  or  five  of  those 
requests  were  granted. 

The  hearing  had  to  be  continued  or 
deferred  there  in  order  to  take  care  of 
the  hearing  in  Jackson.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  agreement,  HEW  would  have 
been  required  to  grant  an  immediate 
hearing  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
Fountain  amendment,  which  became 
law  on  November  3,  1966,  requiring  a 
hearing  within  60  days  after  the  school 
had  been  placed  on  deferred  status. 

So  they  had  the  agreement  that  there 
would  be  a  deferral  of  the  time,  and  that 
was  permissible  under  the  law,  In  order 
to  have  those  hearings  dose  to  home. 

On  February  27,  hearings  commenced 
in  Jackson,  and  they  were  concluded 
on  March  3,  1967.  The  parties  again 
agreed  to  examine  the  decision  and  con- 
tinue the  deferral  imtil  not  later  than 
May  3,  1967.  That  was  deferral  for  the 
reasons  given,  and  the  blanket  state- 
ment that  none  had  been  deferred  ex- 
cept at  the  request,  and  so  forth,  Just 
does  not  hold  water  for  the  remainder  of 
the  time. 

That  was  February  27.  March  passed 
and  April  passed.  On  May  2,  the  hear- 
ing examiner  ruled  s«ainst  the  school 
district.  August  4  arrived.  Now,  in  here 
somewhere  is  a  fact  that  I  do  not  have  In 
my  memorandum  but  which  I  learned 
later.  The  hearing  examiner  Inadvert- 
ently ran  over  a  couple  of  days,  and  that 
was  prohibited  by  the  Fountain  amend- 
ment. It  was  not  Intended  by  the  ex- 
aminer or  by  HEW.  In  order  to  remedy 
that  error,  they  put  this  school  back  on 
the  eligible  list  May  2.  May  passed,  June 
passed,  July  psissed,  and  August  4  ar- 
rived. Commissioner  Howe  concurred  In 
the  examiner's  decision  and  submitted 
the  case  to  Secretary  Gardner  for  review. 

November  9  arrived.  August,  Septem- 
ber, and  October  had  passed,  and  of 
course  the  schools  had  been  operating 
approximately  3  months.  On  Novem- 
ber 9,  without  any  further  notice  or 
information,  Secretary  Gardner  ap- 
proved the  cutoff  of  funds  and  trans- 
mitted the  order  to  the  congressional 
committees  for  the  30-day  period  re- 
quired by  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  and  on 
December  9,  the  order  terminating  all 
assistance  will  become  effective. 

This  Is  a  case  In  which  It  was  con- 
tinued in.  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  law  and  for  the  examiner  to  have 
time.  But  all  that  time  was  up  back  In 
May  of  1967.  May  passed,  June  passed, 
and  July  passed,  and  on  Augtist  4  they 
heard  It  again.  Who  would  not  have  made 
contracts  with  the  teachers?  Who  would 
not  have  made  contracts  with  the  bus 
operators  and  the  staff  and  with  respect 
to  everything  else  that  goes  into  running 
a  school  In  a  small  city?  Why,  common 
sense  required  them  to  make  these  con- 
tracts and  to  do  everything  else.  No  other 
word,  but  here  comes  the  cutoff. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  the  Russell 
amendment.  For  whatever  reason  you 
have.  If  It  Is  delayed,  delayed,  and  delayed 
imtll  after  school  starts,  then  It  will  have 
to  be  delayed  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  That  Is  all  we  are  asking.  That  is 
why  we  feel  that  we  are  honorbound 
to  stand  here,  under  every  circumstance, 
and  not  let  Congress  pass  on  everything 


else  we  have  in  11  months  and  then  say 
we  do  not  have  time  for  these  little 
people. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  other  cases 
In  Mississippi,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
almost  on  all  fours  with  the  one  I  have 
mentioned.  Here  are  some  others.  These 
are  all  to  be  cut  off  on  Deeonber  9. 
According  to  my  records,  four  other  cases 
are  similar  to  the  one  I  have  Just  stated 
in  detail. 

Another  case  with  which  I  am  familiar 
involves  the  Chippewa  County  schools. 
As  I  imderstand  the  record,  in  that  situ- 
ation there  was  nothing  irregular  about 
the  timing  by  the  examiner.  And  I  em- 
phasize that  the  examiner's  error  was 
an  honest  error,  and  it  was  forgiven. 
There  Is  no  question  about  the  facts 
there. 

The  trustees  in  these  school  districts 
are  beset  with  this  problem,  and  I  wUl 
not  go  into  the  details  of  it.  I  say  to  our 
friends  outside  our  area  of  the  coimtry 
that  you  have  not  had  any  calls  from 
your  trustees  about  this  problem.  No  one 
has  complained  to  you.  They  have  not 
been  mistreated.  Why?  Because  HEW 
has  not  said  "turkey"  to  them,  has  not 
checked  on  them,  has  not  done  anything. 
They  say  they  are  going  to — always  going 
to,  sometime  next  year,  next  year.  That 
Is  why  you  are  not  familiar  with  these 
things. 

I  do  not  raise  the  sectionalism  flag;  you 
know  that.  But  they  raise  it  when  they 
act  as  though  they  think  this  law  applies 
only  to  our  States  down  there. 

You  know  and  they  know  that  there 
Is  de  facto  segregation  In  major  parts 
of  the  country,  and  nothing  has  been 
done  about  it,  except  In  one  case,  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  As  a  result  of  conditions 
found  there,  the  then  Commissioner  of 
Education  ordered  a  cutoff — I  do  not 
know  exactly  the  date.  However,  you 
heard  from  Mayor  Daley.  I  use  this  bs 
an  Illustration.  You  heard  from  Mayor 
Daley,  of  Chicago,  immediately.  Some- 
one at  the  White  House  took  the  matter 
imder  advisement,  and  that  is  the  last 
we  heard  of  it.  That  was  about  2  years 
ago. 
I  know  that  a  year  ago,  in  conference  on 
the  HEW  bill,  I  asked  HEW— and  I  have 
no  grievance  with  them.  I  do  not  ask  any 
favors  and  they  do  not  give  any,  and  that 
Is  the  way  I  want  It.  I  have  been  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  long  time. 
In  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell],  in  discussing  the  ho^ltal 
guidelines,  we  brought  up  the  school 
guidelines  outside  our  area  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  were  assured  something  was 
going  to  be  done  about  It.  Nothing  has 
been  done  about  It. 

So  If  you  want  to  put  a  time  limitation 
on  the  Russell  amendment  and  Just  say 
It  shall  apply  until  they  get  this  matter 
in  application  nationwide,  all  right.  But 
I  bring  up  this  matter  to  Impress  upon 
you  that  Members  of  the  Senate  outside 
the  South  do  not  really  know  this  prob- 
lem because  you  never  have  had  it,  and 
you  have  not  had  It  because  they  have 
not  been  Into  your  State,  except  Mr. 
Keppler,  when  he  was  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  went  Into  the  matter,  suid 
his  hand  was  stayed.  We  are  not  asking 
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you  to  stay  the  hand,  except  under  the 
circumstances  I  mentkMi. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  statement 
■which — I  am  frank  about  it — ins  in 
large  part  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russtll],  directed  to  this 
amendment,  and  I  shall  read  it.  I  be- 
lieve every  Member  of  this  body  is  in- 
terested in  what  he  has  to  say  about  any 
problem,  anywhere: 

The  purpose  and  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment, are  relatively  simple.  It  wo\ild  require 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  terminate  or  refuse  to  grant  In- 
dicated federal  financial  assistance  before 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  If  a  school 
system  Is  determined  not  to  be  in  compliance 
with  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  The  purpose  of  so  amending  the  legis- 


lation now  before  us  is  to  prevent  the  Secre- 
tary of  H.E.W.  from  holding  an  order  to 
terminate  federal  funds  for  a  school  system 
for  an  unreasonable  time,  as  he  has  done  in 
an  alarming  number  of  cases,  before  trans- 
mitting this  final  order  to  cut  off  funds  to 
the  appropriate  CJongreeslonal  CJommittee  be- 
fore which  it  must  lie  for  thirty  days  before 
becoming  effective. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  the  Secretary  has 
received  a  cut  off  order  in  June  or  July  and 
intentionally  held  it  until  after  the  school 
year  started  so  that  the  cut  off  would  be 
effective  during  the  school  year  after  activ- 
ities financed  by  Federal  funds  are  already 
underway. 

Mr.  President,  here  again  I  wish  to  in- 
terpolate. I  do  not  know  why  the  Com- 
missioner held  this  matter  on  his  desk 


for  90  dasrs  and  then  passed  it  to  the 
Secretary,  and  he  held  It  for  90  days.  I 
do  not  know  why  that  happened.  There 
was  no  reason  that  I  know  about.  I  am 
trying  to  find  out.  It  was  not  necessary  as 
I  see  it  and  the  law  did  not  require  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  chart  showing  the  time  of 
notice  for  hearing,  hearing.  Initial  deci- 
sions, final  decisions  and  approval  and 
transmittal  by  the  Secretary  for  every 
school  system  which  has  had  a  final  or- 
der against  It  sent  to  the  congressional 
committee  be  incorporated  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
wEis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WHOSE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  EDUCATION  GRANTS  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED  UNDER  TITLE  VI,  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964  (INCLUDES  INFORMATION  ON  DATES  VARIOUS 

STAGES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  WERE  REACHED) 


CR 

No. 


School  district 


Notice 


Hearing 


InHial 
decision 


Final 
decision 


Secretary 
approval  > 


Returned  to  compN- 

anca  (VP— voluntary 

plan  for  desagreia- 

tion;  CO— court 

order) 


4 
«3 
U 
45 

49 
SO 
51 

3 
67 
«9 
70 
19 
22 
23 
26 
27 
2> 
29 
31 
32 
54 
58 
62 
65 
14 
16 
20 
21 
60 

9 
34 
35 
37 
38 
39 
40 
57 
61 

5 
8 

9 

10 
71 

80 

204 
215 
216 
219 
226 
99 

225 

229 

36 

73 

74 

94 
211 
239 
240 
241 
250 
252 
254 
255 
256 
2S4 
269 
276 
286 
287 


Bibb  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama... Sept  15,1965 

TanantCity  Board  of  Education,  Alabama i--l'^?i-;iii 

Tensas  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana Septus,  1965 

Union  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana — «- 

Vermillion  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana 00 

West  Carroll  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana JO 

Witin  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana. JO 

Amite  County  Board  ot  Education,  Mississippi -* 

Copiah  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi JJ 

Sunflower  County  Board  of  Education   Mississippi - JjO 

Warren  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi -    00 

Wilkinson  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi *> 

Avoyelles  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana i"' ;,;",'«£ 

Cameron  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana Sept  14, 1965 

Catahoula  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana *> 

De  Soto  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana i^u  ti'iiii 

East  Carroll  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana Sept  \3, 1965 

Fnnklin  Parish  School  Board.  Louisiana -    *> 

Guot  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana - ■• 

La  Salle  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana i";  ,5"iiii 

Lincoln  Parish  School  Board.  Louisiana Sept.  14, 1965 

Covington  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi... y?-,-ii; 

Hazelhurst  Muncipal  Separate  School  District,  Mississippi - -    Sept  13, 1965 

Le  Ftore  County  Board,  of  Educatmn,  Mississippi -*> 

NoKiibee  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi ;c.i     ic'ioic 

Glascock  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia. Oct.    15,1365 

Toombs  County  Board  of  Education.  Georgia i'iyi'iiii. 

Bienville  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana.. Sept  14,1965 

Caldwell  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana do 

Humphreys  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi i."     lo'iiie 

Indianota  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  Mississippi May  12.1966 

Morehouse  Parish  School  Board.  Louisiana Sept  14, 1965 

Ouachita  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana ;•;  ,i",iic 

Red  River  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana sept  13, 1965 

Ridiland  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana do 

Sabine  Parish  School  Board,  Louisiana "0 

SL  Bernard  Parish  School  Board.  Louisiana - *> 

Grenada  Muneipal  Separate  School  District.  Mississippi.^ 00 

Jefferson  Coonty  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi do 

BrifM  Star  School  Distrct,  Arkansas Sept  15, 1965 

Hazen  School  District.  Arkansas. Sept  13, 1965 

Humnoke  School  DistrKt.  Arkansas. e  •.  ?n  V.iV 

Junction  City  schools.  Arkansas Sept.  10.1965 

Cameron  School  Distrct  No.  2,  South  Carolina Sept  13,1965 

Hinds  County  School  District,  Mississippi.     [^     I'iiS 

Seminole  County  Board  of  Educatkin,  Georgia. June    J. '9ff 

West  Jasper  Consolidated  School  Distrct,  Missisiippi June  14, 1966 

Randolph  Countv  Board  of  Education.  Georgia Ju'y     8,1966 

Terrell  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia li'     "vioie 

Tunica  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi Jb'T.     J.  J'ff 

Marvell  School  District  No  22  of  Phillips  County,  Afll Aug.    4. 19» 

Camden  County  Board  of  Education.  Georgia „_ . . — .. June  14. 1966 

Yazoo  Municipal  School  District,  Mississippi Ju'Y     8.  J** 

Fordyce  School  Distrct  No.  39  of  Dallas  County,  Aril Aug.    5. 1986 

Holly  Bluff  Line  School  District,  Mississippi ~ Aug.    4,1966 

Plaquemines  Parish  School  Board,  Louisanna - Sept  14.  l»s 

Conecuh  County  Board  of  Educatkm.  Alabama Feb.  18, 1966 

Attala  City  Board  of  Education,  Alabama Feb.  1/,  1986 

Jasper  City  Board  of  Education,  Alabama V     ?i.'iiii 

Marion  City  Board  of  Education,  Alabama. J«je  15. 1966 

Houston  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama «•»     •.  1966 

Talladega  City  schools,  Alabama — SepL   6, 1966 

Holly  Springs  Municipal  Separate  School  Oistrirt,  Mininippi Aug.  22, 1966 

Chambers  Coonty  Board  of  Education.  Alabana - S«p«.   3. 1»6 

Brewton  City  Board  of  Education.  Alabama Nov.  2*.  1366 

Coosa  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama... Dee.     2. 19B6 

Geneva  County  Board  ot  Educatnn.  Atabaan j*"*-  28.  ISW 

Greeoe  County  Board  of  Education.  Alabama. _ £oc  .^.'™ 

Henry  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama _ - — No"   30, 1966 

Tatlataae  City  Bean)  of  EdueaJkjn,  Atabama Oee.    1, 1966 

Bm  HW  Camty  Baant  al  E«»eitio«,  Gaargia ;>-    ,r7iii 

Johnson  Coun^  Board  of  Education,  Georgia Doc-  IJ.  }||* 

AssompWon  Parish  School  Board,  Looiitana gee,     l,'!* 

St  Ckartvi  Parak  Sdioal  Bairt.  Lairiitaia Cat    t  IMS 


Oct   18,1965 

-...do 

Oct  20,1965 

(Jo 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oct  26,1965 

....do 

....do 

...do 

....do 

Oct  20,1965 

....do 

do. 


-do... 
..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


do 

do 

Oct  26.1965 

do 

do 

...do 

Nov.    1,1965 

.. ..do 

Oct   20.1965 

...do 

Oct   26,1965 


Jan.  25,1966 

....do 

Jan.  19,1966 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Feb.    4, 1966 

....do 

Jan.  31,1966 

...do 

...do 

Mar.  2,1966 
Mar.  7,1966 
Feb.  25,1966 
Feb.  18.1966 
7.1966 

do 

18,1966 
9.1966 
26,1966 
18,1966 

do 

do 

...do 

Mar.  29.1966 
Feb.  23,1966 
Mar.  29, 1966 

...do 

...do 


IMar. 

Feb! 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


Oct  20,1965 

....do 

....do 

....do 


Feb.    9.1966 

...do 

Feb.  11,1966 
do 


Mar.  24, 1966 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

Apr.  27,1966 

do 

Apr.  26.1966 
Apr.  14,1966 
Apr.  27,1966 

do 

Apr.  14,1966 

do 

Apr.  26,1966 
May    9,1966 

do 

do 

...do 

May  24.1966 
Apr.  26,1966 
May  24,1966 

do 

....do 

June  23, 1966 
June    7,1966 

do 

do 


May  13,1966 

do 

....do 

...:do 


CO.' 
CO.' 

CO,  Sept.  21,  1967. 
CO,  Nov.  18,  1966. 


do. 

....do 

Oct  26,1965 

...do 

Jan.  24,1966 
Oct  19,1965 

...do 

....do 

...do 

Oct   29,1965 


....do 

Jan.  25,1966 
Apr.  11,1966 
Mar.  29, 1966 

June  3.1966 
June  10.1966 
June  21, 1966 
July  8, 1966 
July  18,1966 


Oct  20,1965  Feb.    9,1966 

May  *,19G6  Sopt22,1966 

May  9.1966  Aug! '  XiJM 

Oct.  26.1966  Nov.  21.1966 

Dec.  1,1966  Dw:.  27.1966 

Dec  20.1966  Jan.   25,1967 


Oac  21, 1966 
Dae.  27.1966 

....do 

....do 

Dec  30.1966 
Dec.  27,1966 
Dee.  28,1966 


Jan.  25,1967 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  18.1967 
Jan.  25.1967 
Jan.  19,1967 


...do. 
....do. 

...do 

June  13,1966 
...do 

Aug.  19.1966 
Aug.  18.1966 
Aut  19,1966 
Sept .  8, 1966 

....do 

Aug.  19,1966 
Oct   21,1966 

...do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Jan.  4, 1967 
Feb.  21,1967 
Nov.  8,1966 
Oct   21,1966 

...do 

Feb.    8. 1967 

13, 1967 

IS,  1967 

26,1967 

.  15.1967 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Mar.  6,1967 
FebL  13,1967 
Fob.  U,1967 
Feb.  13.19(7 
do 


....do. 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

....do CO,  Sept  28.  1966. 

....do... 
....do... 
May  27,1966 

do... 

...do... 
...do... 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

do.. 

June   9,1966 

do. 

do.. 

....do... 
July     1, 1966 
...do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
July   15.1966 
Aug.  12.1966 

do. 

do. 


CO.  SepL  13.  1967. 
CO,  Oct  8,  1966. 


CO.  Jan.  9, 1967. 
CO,  June  27, 1967. 


CO,  June  30, 1967. 


CO.  Oct  25. 1966. 

CO,    Do. 

CO.  Feb.  2, 1967. 

CO.  Oct  25. 1966. 
CO,  Oct  24,1967. 


CO,  Oct.  25, 1966. 

CO,  Aug.  16,  1966. 
CO.  Dec.  23,  1966. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Jan. 
Mar. 


....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

-. ..do 

Dec.    1,1966 
.  ...do.. 
....do- 
....do.. 

..-.do 

...do 

Dec.  30,1966 

....do. 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Maf.  28,1967 

....do 

...do 

Mar.  27, 1967 
Apr.    7,1967 

do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....da 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

-do 


CO,  Oct  25, 19C7. 

CO.  Mar.  7, 1967. 
CO.  Dec.  21, 1966. 


.    CO,  Mar.  24, 1967. 


CO,  Jan.  18,  1967. 


C0> 
C0.> 

co.< 
co.« 
co.< 

OO.s 

C0.» 

CO.' 

VP.  June  26. 1967. 

CO.' 

CO.' 

VP.  June  27.  1967. 

VP,  June  20.  1967. 

CO,  June  28,  1967. 


CQ,  Sept  22, 1917. 


Sre  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  WHOSE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  EDUCATION  GRANTS  HAS  BEEN  TERMINATED  UNDER  TITLE  VI,  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1964  (INCLUDES  INFORMATION  ON  DATES  VARIOUS 

STAGES  OF  PROCEEDINGS  WERE  REACHED>-Continaed 


CR 
No. 


School  district 


Notice 


Hearing 


Initial 
decision 


Final 
decision 


Secretary 
approval  > 


Returned  to  compli- 
ance (VP— voluntary 
plan  for  desegrega- 
tion; CO — i»urt 
order) 


291  Rankin  County  school  system,  Mississippi Nov.  28,1966 

306  Echols  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgie Nov.  30,1966 

93  Marengo  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama June  13,1966 

95  Thomasville  City  Board  of  Education,  Alabama June    7i  1966 

201  Sumter  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia Juno  14, 1966 

213  Washington  County  Board  ol  Education,  Alabama July   19,1966 

217  Baldwyn  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  Mississippi July     9,1966 

248  Vidalia  City  Board  of  Education,  Georgia Sept.  29]  1966 

327  Richton  Municipal  Separate  School  Distrct,  Mississippi Nov.  30,1966 

282  Russell  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama Dec.     5.1966 

372  Elmore  County  Board  of  Educatran,  Alabama Dec  10,1966 

96  Collins  School  District  No  2,  Arkansas ^ June    9,1966 

242  Chilton  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama Aug.  1?!  196fi 

243  Clarke  County  Board  of  Education,  Alabama /y^g   29!  1966 

257  Lannett  City  Board  ol  Education,  Alabama Nov.  29.1966 

274  Early  County  Board  ol  Education,  Georgia  Dec     2,1966 

325  Pontotoc  County  Board  ol  Education   Mississippi Nov.  29, 1966 

212  Shelby  County  Board  ol  Education,  Alabama July     ?!  1966 

261  Pickens  County  Board  ol  Education,  Alabama Nov.  29!  1966 

282  Screven  County  Board  of  Education,  Georgia Dec.    6.1966 

301  Lawson  School  District  No.  71  of  Union  County,  Aril Dec.    5,  lS66 

358  Southampton  County  schools,  Virginia Jan.    10,1967 

359  County  School  Board  of  Sussex  County,  Va Dec.     5,1966 

224  Stamps  Special  School  District  ot  Lafayette  County,  Ark Aug.    4,1966 

267  Atkinson  County  Board  ol  Education  Georgia Nov.  29,1966 

270  Brooks  County  Board  ol  Education,  Georgia Dec.    2,1966 

295  Northumberland  County  School  Board,  Virginia Nov.  28,1966 

326  Poplarville  Special  Municipal  Scttool  District  Mississippi do 

355  Charkitte  County  public  schools.  Virginia do 

356  County  School  Board  of  Essex  County,  Va Dec.     3.1966 

218  Leiand  Consolidated  School  Distrct.  Mississippi July     7,1966 

283  Tattnall  County  Board  ot  Education,  Georgia.. Dec.     2,1966 

289  Lawrence  County  school  system,  Mississippi.. Nov.  28,1966 

308  Jones  County  Board  of  Educatnn,  Georgia ciec.     5,1966 

309  Lamar  County  Board  ol  Education,  Georgia do 

353  Marnn  County  School  Distrct  No  3,  South  Carolina do 

388  Walthall  County  schools,  Mississippi Feb.     4,1967 

411  Dooly  County  schools,  Georgia..    „ Feb.  20!l967 

214  Effingham  County  public  schools,  Georgia July     9,1%6 

266  Appling  County  Board  ol  Education,  Georgia Dec.     1,1966 

271  Burke  County  Board  of  Educatkin,  Georgia. Dec.     2.1966 

292  West  Tallahatchie  School  District,  Mississippi Nov.  12.1966 

307  Jenkins  County  schools.  Georgia Dec.     1  1966 

312  Stewart  County  Board  ol  EducatkMi,  Georgia Dec.    7,1966 

316  Forest  Muncipal  Separate  School  District,  Mississippi Nov.  29.1966 

318  Lincoln  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi  do 

322  Oakland  Consolidated  School  District,  Mississippi do 

323  Oktibbeha  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi Nov.  28,1966 

329  Smith  County  Board  of  Efiucation,  Mississippi Nov.  30,1966 

330  Stone  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi Nov.  27!  1966 

357  County  School  Board  of  Mecklenberg.  Va Dec     5,1966 

365  Webster  County  Board  of  Education,  Mississippi Nov   25  1966 

379  Pontotoc  Muncipal  Separate  School  Distrtet,  Mississippi Feb.     1,1967 

441  Elaine  School  District  No.  30,  Arkansas Mar.  24.1967 

463  Buford  City  Board  of  Education,  Georgia Apr.     7,1967 


Jan.  23,1967  Apr.    7,1967 

Feb.  13,1967    ....do 

Jan.   25.1967  Feb.  16,1967  Apr.  14.1967    May  31.1967    CO.' 

Jan.   23,1967  Feb.  20,1967  do do..    ..    C0.» 

Sept  14, 1966  Dec.     2,1966  Mar.  21,1967     ....do 

Feb.  14, 1967  Mar.    8,1967  Apr.  21,1967    do VP,  June  30,  1967. 

Dec.  21,1966  Apr.  24, 1967    do 

Dec.     5,1966  Jan.   23,1967  Mar.    6,1967     ....do 

Jan.  31.1967  Mar.      1,1967  Apr.  21,1967    ...do... 

Dec.  28, 1966  Jan.   27,1967  Mar.  15, 1967  ....do C0.« 

Dec.  30.1966  Jan.    26,1967  do do  C0.« 

Mar.    9,1967  Mar.  21.1967  Apr.  28, 1967  June  14,1967 

Jan.    10,1967  Mar.    2.1967  May     1,1967  .do  C0> 

Dec.   14,1966  Jan.    25,1967  May   11,1967  ..   .do.  ..  .    C0.» 

Dec  27,1966  ....do May    8,1967  ...do C0.« 

Feb.    16.1967  Mar.    9,1967  Apr.  26.1967  ....do 

Dec    29,1966  Mar.  16,1967  May    2,1967  .        do  ..  .. 

Dec  19,1966  Jan.   25.1967  May  18,1967  June  19,1967    Co.* 

Dec.  28,1966  Jan.    17.1967  May  22.1967     ....do Co.» 

Feb.     9,1967  Mar.  17.1967  May  17.1967  ....do 

Jan.  23,1967  .. ..do May  18,1967    ....do 

Feb.  20,1967  Apr.  10.1967  May  23.1967    ,...dO- 

..-.do Apr.  12,1967  ....do de 

June    5,1967  July  27,19«J 

Mar.  28,1967  Apr.  20.1967  June  14,1967  ....do 

Mar.  22,1967  Apr.  26,1967  ....do do 

Feb.  16,1967  do do do 

Mar.  20.1967  Apr.    7,1967  May  26.1967  ....do 

Feb.  21,1967  Apr.  26, 1967  June  15,1967  -...do 

Mar.  16,1967  ....do June  14, 1967  ....do 

Feb.  20, 1967  Mar.  22, 1967  June  12, 1967  SepL  15, 1967 

Mar.  20,1967  May  11,1967  July   13,1967  .-..do 

Mar.  15, 1967  May     1,1967  June  15,1967  ....do 

Feb.  20.1967  June    7,1967  July  26,1967  ....do. 

Jan.   23,1967  Mar.  17. 1967  June  29,1969  ....do 

May    9,1967  June    8,1967  July   19,1967  ....do 

Apr.  20,1967  May   15.1967  June  29.1967  ....do 

May     8, 1%7  June    8.1967  July    19,1967  ....do...  .. 

Mar.  22, 1967  May     5, 1967  June  20, 1967  Nov.    9, 1967 

Apr.  17,1967  May   12,1967  Aug.    9,1967  ....do 

Feb.  20,1967  May   15,1967  Aug.    4,1967  ....do 

Feb.    8,1967  Apr.    3,1967  June  12,1967  ....do 

Feb.  20,1967  May  25, 1967  Aug.  16, 1967  ....do 

May  16.1967  June  13,1967  July  28, 1967  -...do 

Mar.    3,1967  May    2,1967  Aug.    4.1967  ...do 

— do do do. do 

Mar.    4.1967  ...do ...do .do 

Mar.  22.1967  Apr.  27,1967  June  23, 1967  ...do 

Feb.  27,1967  May     2,1967  Aug.    4,1967  ...do 

Mar.    1,1967  ....do. do do 

Feb.  21,1967  Apr.  27, 1967  June  19,1967  ...do 

Feb.  27,1967  May     2,1967  Aug.    4,1967  ..do 

Apr.  18,1967  May  25,1967  July   13,1967  ....do 

Aug.    4,1957  ...do 

May  23,1967  June  22, 1967  ...do do 


Note:  The  absence  ot  a  date  tor  hearing  or  initial  deciskm  indcates  that  the  school  district 

waived  hearing  and  consequently  a  Tinal  decision  was  made  without  an  intervening  initial  decision 
In  one  instance  (CR217,  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  May  31, 1967),  the  school  district  submitted 
its  case  by  brief.  Thus  there  wris  no  hearing  but  the  hearing  examiner  entered  an  initial  decision. 
The  time  intervals  between  actions  are  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors  including  continuances 
occasioned  by  indications  that  the  school  district  might  take  actk>n  to  comply  voluntarily  and  the 
necessity  that  decisions  be  made  personally  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  the  Secretary. 


■  All  of  these  orders  have  provided  that  the  termination  would  be  eftectWe  30  days  after  the 
filing  of  a  report  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pubic  Welfare  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  Such  reports  were  filed  on  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  approval,  except 
the  filing  date  was  Apr.  10,  1967,  for  the  orders  approved  on  Apr.  7,  1967. 

:  Reference  to  note  2  In  the  column  headed  "Returned  to  Compliance"  indicates  tfiat  payments 
were  resumed  to  a  school  district  as  a  result  of  a  plan  submitted  pursuant  to  the  Mar.  22  and  July 
28,  1967,  decrees  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  ol  Alabama,  eastern  division, 
in  "Lee,  et  al.  v.  Macon  County  Board  of  Education,  et  al." 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shaU 
continue  to  read  from  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell]  : 

This  document,  Mr.  President,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  Education  Subcommit- 
tee by  the  Department  of  H.B.W. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  facts  which  I  believe  this  In- 
formation from  H.E.W.  conveys.  First,  I  In- 
vite your  attention  to  the  rather  pronounced 
trend  of  the  Secretary  holding  more  and  more 
of  these  orders  until  after  the  school  year 
starts  as  time  goes  on.  For  example,  last  year 
there  were  few.  If  any.  cases  where  the  Secre- 
tary had  a  final  decision  of  the  hettring  ex- 
aminer approved  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  which  he  received  before  school 
started  and  held  for  several  months  prior  to 
transnUttal.  On  the  other  hand,  I  invite  your 
attenti<m  to  pages  8  and  9  of  this  chart  where 
there  are  at  least  eleven  instances  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  held  an  order  until  after 
the  1067  school  year  began  so  as  to  produce 
the  mcxlmum  chaos  and  confusion  for  the 
school  system,  (insider  the  case  of  the  Le- 
land  Consolidated  School  DUtrict  in  Missis- 
sippi. There,  the  final  decision  of  the  hearing 
examiner  was  made  on  June  13th,  but  the 
Secretary  did  not  transmit  the  termination 
CXIII 2226— Part  26 


order  to  Congress  until  September  15th  so 
that  funds  were  not  terminated  until  Octo- 
ber 15th,  one  and  a  half  months  after  the 
school  year  started.  Of  course,  by  October 
15th  a  school  system  has  already  planned 
and  implemented  activities  financed  by  fed- 
eral funds  all  of  which  are  cut  off  during  the 
school  year  simply  because  the  Secretary  did 
not  perform  his  responsibilities  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  here  with 
emphasis  that  if  the  Russell  amendment 
becomes  law,  it  may  cut  off  districts  in 
Mississippi  30  days,  60  days,  or  90  days 
earlier  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  cut  off,  but  that  is  all  right.  That 
would  be  fair.  They  would  know  where 
th^  are  and  they  would  have  a  psu-t  of 
that  gnawing  uncertainty  relieved  and 
taken  from  their  bosoms.  They  still  would 
not  have  formulas  from  HEW  in  their 
particular  cases,  but  they  would  at  least 
know  they  are  starting  school  and  that 
the  rug  would  not  be  jeiiced  out  from 
tmder  them  in  the  middle  of  the  session. 

Come  what  may.^  we  want  the  benefits 
that  flow  from  the  amendment,  and  if 


there  tire  added  burdens,  we  are  ready  to 
accept  those. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Cannon  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  have  been  handed  an 
editorial  from  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
dated  December  2,  1967,  in  which  I  read 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  has  improved  the 
situation  merely  by  introducing  the 
amendment.  The  editorial  further  states 
t^at  HEW  promises  it  would  look  over 
the  plans  in  the  schools  in  question  and 
give  them  a  verdict  by  June  of  e(u:h  jrear. 
If  the  school  plan  were  approved  in  June, 
HEW  would  ccxnmit  itself  not  to  cut  off 
that  school's  ftmds  during  the  coming 
year. 

My  question  is:  Is  this  not  approxi- 
mately what  the  distinguished  Senator 
hopes  to  a<^eve  by  the  amendment? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  practical  applica- 
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tlon  of  that  would  help  a  little;  yes.  How- 
ever, in  the  practical  application,  it  is 
only  the  matters  that  they  approve  at 
that  time  that  they  promise  to  give  that 
notice.  They  still  want  to  reserve  rights 
to  pass  on  other  parts  of  it  later.  The 
trustees  would  still  be  in  the  dark  if  they 
are  found  in  noncompliance. 

I  hope  the  Senator  understands  that 
these  programs  have  many  facets.  There 
are  many  different  items.  One  gets  In- 
volved in  old  programs  and  new  pro- 
grams. We  do  not  think  any  efforts  that 
HEW  has  made  so  far  give  us  a  clear 
right  to  stand  en. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  would  hope  to  achieve  the  pur- 
pose in  actual  writing  in  the  bill  so  that 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  And  so  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  would  not  be  left  up  to  the  judg- 
ment, the  kindness,  or  disposition  of 
some  future  Secretary  of  Education  or 
other  appointed  ofBcer,  and  that  there 
would  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
desire,  design,  and  language  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
wish  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  has  ex- 
pressed the  matter  well.  That  is  what  we 
want.  That  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  word  of  Mr. 
Gardner  or  Mr.  Libassi. 

I  shall  tell  the  Senator  another  fact. 
We  know  that  sometimes  in  the  night 
decisions  are  made  and  orders  are  given 
that,  "Hereafter  you  will  do  so  and  so." 
It  comes  like  a  blight.  These  men  do  not 
know  what  to  do,  frankly. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  aware  of  that 
happening  in  many  instances  during  my 
experience  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I 
opposed  this  strongly. 

If  I  had  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  I  would  join  him  in  this 
matter.  For  instance,  we  have  taken 
great  cognizance  of  the  fact  in  setting 
up  conditions  for  the  school  year  in  con- 
nection with  funding  that  the  time  must 
be  provided  in  advance  so  that  the  school 
system  might  work  out  its  plans. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  position 
of  the  Senator.  I  also  agree  that  insofar 
as  we  are  able  we  should  write  exact  lan- 
guage that  cannot  be  misunderstood  that 
expresses  the  desire,  will,  and  design  of 
the  lawmsJdng  body,  so  that  it  cannot 
be  left  up  to  some  referee  or,  as  the 
Senator  has  said,  "somebody  In  the 
night"  who  changes  the  concept  that  the 
Senate  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  expressed  the  matter  with  great 
clarity,  knowledge  and  understanding. 
There  is  no  one  who  tries  harder  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  real  problem  and 
there  is  no  man  of  finer  compassion  and 
understanding  than  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  appreciate  the  Senator  stay- 
ing here  and  listening  to  the  problem. 
If  the  Senator  sees  fit  to  say  something 
further  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  or 
otherwise  inform  o\ir  colleagues,  It  would 
be  genuinely  appreciated. 

In  a  matter  of  this  kind  there  are  two 
or  three  strikes  on  us  to  start  with.  We 
are  planning  for  the  iieople  who  are 
trying  to  make  this  system  go  and  keep 
the  schools  going.  I  do  not  Q)eak  for 


anyone  else  in  this  matter.  We  are  not 
challenging  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
After  the  fight  in  connection  with  that 
bill  from  this  identical  spot,  when  it  be- 
came law  I  immediately  issued  a  state- 
ment to  the  people  of  Mississippi  when 
the  President  signed  the  bill  and  I  said 
that  it  would  have  to  be  obeyed. 

However,  here  is  this  broad  discre- 
tionary power  of  guidelines  that  was 
granted,  and  with  all  good  intentions  of 
many  persons,  but  these  illustrations 
show  that  we  need  some  help,  and  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  positive,  definite  law 
with  a  mandate  on  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  is  capable  of  making  a  judgment. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  With  a  "shall"  instead 
of  a  "may." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  very  much. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  returning  to  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
who  is  a  man  of  great  caution  and 
moderation  when  he  makes  statements 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate,  I  read 
further : 

However,  there  are  other  examples,  Mr. 
President,  which  are  even  worse  and  more 
IrresponslbUy  disruptive.  For  Instance,  I  call 
attention  to  the  case  of  Stewart  Ckjunty, 
Georgia.  There,  the  notice  for  hearing  was 
Issued  on  December  7,  1966  and  the  hearing 
was  held  on  May  16,  1967.  The  Initial  deci- 
sion, adverse  to  the  school  board,  was 
rendered  on  June  13,  1967.  On  July  28,  1967, 
that  decision  was  approved  but  the  order 
terminating  fvmds  was  not  transmitted  to 
the  Congressional  Committee  until  Novem- 
ber 9,  1967 — ^almost  three  and  a  half  months 
later  and  several  months  Into  the  school 
year. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  one  of  many 
cases  where  they  lie  there  because  the 
school  year  has  started,  and  so  forth.  It 
might  be  said  that  Secretary  Gardner 
could  not  get  around  to  all  of  them.  There 
is  money  in  the  bill,  and  many  friends  of 
HEW — I  know,  I  am  on  that  committee — 
there  is  fine  personnel,  well-trained,  ex- 
perienced and  educated — aplenty  of  them. 
They  are  just  running  over.  They  are 
available  to  do  this  work  for  them. 

Of  course,  the  Secretary  cannot  go  per- 
sonally and  examine  every  report.  No  fine 
administrator — as  he  is — would  or  can, 
of  course.  But  time  is  running  out.  They 
know  when  school  begins.  They  know  the 
school  problems.  There  Is  some  kind  of 
hand  holding  these  things  up.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  where  it  is.  We  have  pre- 
sented this  to  everyone  that  has  any  au- 
thority and  power  about  it  as  to  the  whole 
problem.  That  is  why  we  are  driven  here 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  help  us. 

Continuing  with  the  Senator's  re- 
marks: 

It  will  become  effective  on  December  9, 
1967,  after  It  has  laid  before  the  appropriate 
Congressional  committees  for  thirty  days  as 
required  by  law.  When  school  started  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  In  Stewart  County,  Mr. 
President,  the  system  had  a  Title  I  project 
In  the  amount  of  $159,606  approved.  This 
project  covers  ten  areas  of  activities  from 
school  lunch  and  school  social  work  to  the 
providing  of  eye  glasses  and  other  health  aids 
to  children  from  low  Income  families,  primar- 
ily Negro  families.  The  Georgia  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  advises  that  over  forty 
people  are  employed  In  this  program  which 
will  lose  all  $169,608  of  those  federal  monies 
on  December  9,  1967. 
Mr.  President,  I  co\ild  submit  other  eqiially 


Ulustratlve  cases  from  the  tables  I  Incorpo- 
rated Into  the  Recoed  earlier,  such  as  the 
county  school  system  of  Mecklenberg,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  order  was  held  by  Secretary 
Gardner  from  June  19th  of  this  year  until 
November  9th,  or  Burke  County,  Georgia, 
where  It  was  almost  six  months  between  the 
hearing  examiner's  decision  in  May  and  the 
transmittal  by  Secretary  Gardner  on  Novem- 
ber 9th.  On  December  9th,  this  school  system 
will  lose  $460,128  in  a  program  which  em- 
ploys 58  people,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of 
low  Income  Negro  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  Senators  could 
find  time  to  come  into  the  Chamber  and 
listen  to  these  remarks.  I  wish  those  who 
oppose  this  amendment,  with  their  strong 
attacks  on  it,  would  come  into  the  Cham- 
ber and  listen  to  the  hard  facts  of  life. 
They  certainly  will  attack  the  amend- 
ment. They  will  raise  the  racial  issue. 

The  orders  have  already  come  down  on 
this  floor,  "Don't  let  them  put  over  any 
amendments.  Kill  all  amendments." 
Those  are  the  orders. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  but  HEW 
says,  "No  amendments."  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  says,  "No  amendments." 
The  White  House  says,  "No  amend- 
ments." 

I  challenge  them  to  come  here  and 
listen  to  the  facts.  I  challenge  them  to 
try  to  attack  the  facts. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  put  up  with 
the  tommyrot  here  that  someone  in  the 
South,  some  school  trustee,  is  trying  to 
do  something  mean  to  some  little  Negro 
child.  It  is  just  not  so.  If  they  would  come 
into  the  Chamber  and  listen  to  the  facts, 
they  will  find  that  it  Is  not  so.  If  they 
want  to  know  the  facts,  let  them  come  in 
here  and  listen. 

I  do  not  wish  to  embarrass  anyone, 
but  empty  chairs  carmot  vote. 

I  say  this  with  great  respect,  that  I 
cannot  agree  to  end  limitation  on  debate 
imtll  I  believe  that  in  some  way,  some- 
how, we  can  get  the  facts  to  those  who 
will  have  to  vote  on  the  matter. 

Continuing  to  read  from  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia : 

I  could  g^>  on,  Mr.  President,  but  I  wlU  not 
transg^ress  further  on  the  Senate's  time 
with  reference  to  this  particular  point.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  but  that  a  very 
real  problem  exists  in  many  schools  In  the 
South  today  because  on-going  programs  are 
disrupted  during  the  school  year  unneces- 
sarily. The  Department  of  HEW  has  proved 
this  point  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
with  its  own  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  chaired  by  the  dls- 
tinguishetd  senior  senator  from  Oregon. 

Having  clearly  documented  the  problem 
that  exists,  I  would  like  now  to  turn  to  the 
way  In  which  the  pending  amendment  can 
alleviate  this  situation. 

Let  me  say  first,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is 
a  very  modest  amendment.  It  does  not  de- 
prive HEW  of  the  power  to  terminate  federal 
funds  to  any  school  system  found  not  to  be  In 
compliance  with  the  so-called  school  gxilde- 
llnee.  Neither  need  it  result  In  any  system 
in  non-compliance  receiving  one  penny  of 
federal  funds  to  which  it  Is  not  legally  en- 
titled as  determined  by  HEW.  It  only  says 
one  thing  to  the  Department — if  School  Sys- 
tem X  is  not  entitled  to  federal  funds  be- 
caiise  of  non-compliance  with  your  require- 
ments under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act 
of  19«4,  then  you  mvist  have  a  termination 
order  issue  before  the  school  year  starts  and 
before  programs  with  federal  funds  are  com- 
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menced  so  as  to  minimise  the  disruption  and 
confusion  while  the  school  year  is  underway. 

Certainly,  that  is  a  modest,  mild  state- 
ment of  the  half  terror  that  is  caused  to 
the  trustees  In  the  reduction  of  the  serv- 
ices that  go  to  the  children. 

I  add  my  own  words  here,  that  the  De- 
partment is  the  one  which  has  the  sole 
power  to  initiate  the  hearings  and  pro- 
ceed along  with  them  under  the  least  pos- 
sible guidance.  They  are  the  ones  that 
can  start  the  matter  any  time,  have  them 
heard,  and  have  them  terminated  in  the 
lapse  of  time  before  school  starts.  Just 
cut  out  all  these  delays — that  is  all  they 
have  to  do.  But  if,  for  any  reason,  time 
should  run  a  little  and  school  starts,  it  is 
no  earthshaking  calamity  for  a  school  to 
get  money  for  another  year  even  though 
it  may  be  cut  off  later.  It  is  not  a  disserv- 
ice to  honorable  administration.  They  are 
letting  these  other  schools  in  the  country 
that  might  not  qualify  under  the  guide- 
lines get  the  money,  when  they  have  not 
looked  into  any  of  them — except  Chicago. 

Now,  I  continue  with  the  quotation: 

At  present,  the  freedom  of  choices  are  of- 
fered in  a  trial  period  starting  in  January 
for  the  coming  school  year  which  begins  in 
September.  Therefore,  under  the  terms  of  this 
amendment,  H.E.W.  has  all  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer to  Judge  how  much  a  system  says  it 
will  do,  discuss  and  negotiate  any  problems 
that  appear,  cite  for  a  hearing  if  necessary, 
and  complete  the  process  of  termination  for 
those  systems  adjudged  to  be  In  non-com- 
pliance before  school  starts  in  September. 
There  is  only  one  way  In  which  a  school 
system  under  this  amendment  could  receive 
funds  to  which  it  is  not  entitled:  that  is,  if 
H.E.W.  is  so  derelict  as  to  not  initiate  pro- 
ceedings in  a  timely  fashion.  Their  past  rec- 
ord indicates  no  lack  of  zeal  In  citing  o\ir 
schools  for  hearings  and  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  would  happen  after  this  amend- 
ment U  adopted.  Of  course,  they  could  be 
derelict  under  the  present  set  up  also  but, 
OS  I  have  already  pointed  out,  they  have  been 
overly  zealous  if  anything. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  amused,  though  not 
In  the  least  surprised,  by  the  intensity  with 
which  some  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
groups  have  denounced  this  amendment.  I 
have  come  to  expect  this  from  these  self- 
seeking  extremists.  They  would  oppose  any 
amendment  on  this  question  offered  by  a 
Senator  from  South  of  the  Mason-Dlxon 
line,  regardless  of  its  pro%'lslons  or  merits. 
The  reason,  Mr.  President,  is  because  they 
are  not  In  the  least  Interested  in  education 
or  even  in  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. It  does  not  bother  them  that  many 
Negro  children  in  some  of  the  school  sys- 
tems I  discussed  earlier  will  be  deprived  of 
eye  glasses  and  other  health  aids  after  hav- 
ing been  promised  them  in  an  on-going  pro- 
gram after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 
Paradoxically,  Mr.  President,  it  is  this  same 
irresponsible  group  that  encourages  riots 
and  distiu-bances  becaiise  they  say  the  Con- 
gress is  falling  to  meet  the  rising  tide  of  ex- 
pectations by  those  in  poverty — in  other 
words,  failing  to  deliver  things  they  feel  they 
have  been  promised.  I  am  utterly  amazed 
that  people  who  are  supjKised  to  have  good 
sense  are  apparently  taken  in  by  this  irre- 
sponsible extremisni. 

In  truth,  this  amendment  would  only  do 
one  thing — assxire  every  school  system  op- 
erating under  a  freedom  of  choice  plan,  or 
any  plan,  that  if  federal  funds  are  not  ter- 
minated before  the  school  year  begins,  they 
will  flow  uninterrupted  for  the  duration  of 
that  school  year.  Mr.  President,  that  is  all 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do — nothing  more 
and  nothing  Icn.  Therefore,  if  this  amend- 


ment is  accepted,  school  actiyities  partly  fi- 
nanced with  federal  funds  will  not  be  reduced 
or  terminated  after  they  have  already  been 
started.  This  will  result  in  obvious  certainty 
in  planning  and  oi>eratlon  of  the  school  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  someone  would 
let  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
know  that  I  would  appreciate  his  coming 
in  if  he  can.  Would  some  staff  member 
come  here  and  help  me  on  that  matter? 

I  continue  with  the  quotation: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  frankly  somewhat  sur- 
prised that  the  Senate  Education  Subcom- 
mittee apparently  will  not  accept  this  amend- 
ment without  a  Floor  vote  in  view  of  the 
obvious  importance  that  Seziator  Morse  and 
his  colleagues  place  on  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  adequate  planning  before  the 
school  year  begins  and  smooth  implementa- 
tion of  those  plans  during  the  period  of  the 
school  term.  I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
Title  IV  of  the  pending  legislation.  On  pages 
132  to  135  of  HJl.  7819  there  are  a  numlser 
of  provisions  related  to  adequate  leadtime 
planning  and  early  Congressional  action  on 
authorizations  and  appropriations.  I  particu- 
"(arly  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  Page  45 
of  the  Committee  Report  accompanying  this 
bill  and  I  quote : 

"Perhaps  no  other  aspect  of  the  Elemen- 
tary aind  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
as  amended,  has  disturbed  the  educational 
atuhorltles  in  the  states  and  communities 
more  than  the  lead  funding  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  the  law.  .  .  .  The  Congressional 
appropriations  cycle  is,  of  course,  governed 
by  the  dates  the  budget  estimates  are  re- 
ceived by  the  Congress  In  January.  The  hear- 
ings process,  Committee  action  and  Floor 
action  in  the  House  of  Representatives  have 
traditionally  preceded  Floor  action  In  the 
Senate.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  regular  appropri- 
ations bills  in  recent  years  have  been  signed 
by  the  President  prior  to  July  Ist.  If  school 
districts  must  plan  to  fund  activities  au- 
thorized under  educational  legislation  only 
after  the  appropriations  bill  has  been  signed 
by  the  President,  many  vital  activities  of 
local   school  districts   are   compressed. 

"When  these  activities,  which  are  vital  to 
the  Implementation  of  programs  are  com- 
pressed, however,  significant  problems  re- 
sult. Planning  of  high  quality  programs  be- 
comes imptossible;  recruitment  and  employ- 
ment of  teachers  and  specialists  needed  to 
achieve  the  best  results  from  new  programs 
is  difficult  In  the  middle  of  an  on-going 
school  year — often,  auxiliary  personnel  are 
hired  on  the  basis  of  avaUablUty  rather  than 
experience  and  ability;  and,  finally,  commu- 
nity pressure  for  full  utilization  of  funds, 
often  In  a  quarter  of  the  time  which  would 
ordinarily  be  required,  results  in  expendi- 
tures for  low  priority  school  needs — funds 
are  used  for  more  of  the  same,  antiquated 
approaches  to  critical  educational  prob]en[is. 

"As  a  result  of  these  critical  situations, 
public  expectations  and  enthusiasm  for  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  remain  unfulfilled 
and  considerably  dampened." 

Mr.  President,  If  It  Is  Important  to  make 
these  changes  recommended  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  to  improve  pre- 
school planning  and  Implementation  during 
the  school  year,  how  much  more  important 
is  it  to  give  the  school  systems  operating 
under  freedom  of  choice  plans  the  minimum 
assurance  that  after  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs,  they  will  not  be  dis- 
rupted during  the  school  year  because  of  a 
compliance  determination  that  could  and 
should  have  been  made  earUer.  That  Is  all 
this  airtendment  will  do  and  it  will  accom- 
plish this  significant  objective  without  im- 
pairing H.E.W. 's  efforts  in  any  meaningful 
way. 

Mr.  President,  in  summation,  let  me  say 
that  this  amendment  will  by  no  means  solve 


all  of  the  problems  facing  our  schools  oper- 
ating under  freedom  of  choice  plans — as  I 
said  before.  It  is  a  very  modest  amendment. 

When  TlUe  VI  of  the  ClvU  Bights  Act  of 
1964  was  being  debated  h»re  In  the  Senate, 
most  of  its  opponents  were  from  the  South. 
We  were  assured  at  that  time  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  VI  and  all  regulations 
adopted  pursuant  thereto  would  be  applied 
equally  In  all  parts  of  the  country — I  re- 
member particularly  the  rath^  emphatic 
assurances  given  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pastore. 
Yet,  over  three  years  after  the  adoption  of 
this  supposedly  national  act  as  the  law  of 
the  land  and  even  In  the  face  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Commission's  documentation  of  ex- 
tensive racial  segregation  In  Northern 
schools,  this  Administration — or  this  Ex- 
ecutive Department — has  not  turned  its 
hands  to  even  so  much  as  negotiate  with 
Northern  school  districts. 

When  I  consider  this  sad  state  of  affairs, 
Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  dUflcult  to  under- 
stand why  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Congress,  and  especially  of  the  Senate,  are 
slowly  becoming  lodged  in  other  agencies  of 
government  In  both  domestic  and  foreign 
affairs  because  of  such  Congressional  indif- 
ference to  an  executive  abuse.  Every  mem- 
ber of  this  body  ought  to  be  ashamed  over 
the  viciously  discriminatory  manner  In 
which  HJI.W.  has  been  permitted  to  admin- 
ister this  supposedly  anti-discriminatory 
statute. 

The  pending  amendment  will  not  solve 
these  fundamental  problems  but.  If  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  adopt  this  modest  measure  of 
Justice  In  view  of  the  stated  Importance 
which  both  the  Administration  and  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  profess  to  ascribe  to  planning 
and  orderly  implementation  of  programs  of 
federal  financial  assistance,  then  any  dis- 
cussion of  equal  protection  of  the  law  for 
our  people  is  a  sham  and  a  farce. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  and  stUl  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  to 
believe  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
pending  amendment  will  be  approved. 

Mr.  President,  this  closes  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia.  May  I  just 
add  this  slight  comment?  I  meant  every 
word  that  I  said  a  minute  ago,  and  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  because 
I  have  reliable  information  from  fellow 
Members  of  this  body  that  a  semiukase 
has  gone  out  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  from  the  HEW,  from  the  White 
House,  from  all  high  authority,  to  this 
Senate,  "Don't  pass  any  amendment." 

I  know  that  is  the  order.  That  is  the 
atmosphere  in  which  this  bill  is  being 
heard. 

As  for  me,  I  defy  them.  I  do  not  ask 
other  Senators  to  defy  them,  but  I  ask 
them  to  consider  the  matter  on  the 
merits.  Read  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  before  voting  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  im- 
derstand  the  Senator  correctly  to  say 
that  he  places  his  integrity  on  the  table 
in  the  statement  which  he  makes,  that 
an  order  has  gone  out  that  there  shall 
be  no  deviation  from  the  bill  that  has 
come  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  No;  I  did  not  say  I 
place  it  on  the  table.  I  said  that  is  the 
grapevine.  That  is  the  atmosphere  In 
which  this  bill  is  being  considered.  "Do 
not  pass  any  amendments;  do  not  allow 
any  amendments  to  go  on  the  bill."  That 
is  what  they  want,  no  amendments. 
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I  stake  my  integrity  on  the  f£u:ts  as  I 
have  reported  them  with  reference  to 
these  particular  school  cases. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  attention  to  these  problems.  I 
think  I  know  how  he  feels.  He  will  argue 
against  some  of  these  points,  I  am  sure: 
but  I  hope  he  can  reconsider  the  matter. 

1  say  to  the  Senator,  do  not  read  what 
I  said;  read  what  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  said  here  in  his  prepared 
speech.  I  think  there  is  light  in  it.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  wrestled  with 
these  problems  all  these  years,  but  he  has 
just  heard,  largely  one  side — that  of 
HEW.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
came  In  at  the  end  of  the  distinguished 
Senator's  remarks,  and  imfortunately  I 
heard  only  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  read. 

I  believe  the  Senator  stated,  in  effect, 
that  orders  had  gone  down  that  there 
would  be  no  amendments  to  this  bill 
under  any  circtmistances. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  has  been  one  amendment  to  the 
bUl  already  agreed  to;  and  as  far  as  I 
know,  no  orders  have  come  from  the 
White  House,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  or  any  one  or 
any  agency,  to  the  effect  that  this  bill 
was  so  sacrosanct  it  could  not  be  tam- 
pered with,  and  had  to  be  passed  as  is. 

I  say  that  to  make  the  record  straight, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  his  remarks,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  is  stating  the  exact 
truth  as  far  as  his  experience  goes.  But 
I  have  felt  a  different  wind  blow. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
after  the  sort  of  painful  defeat  I  suf- 
fered— a  vote  of  54  to  27  on  my  amend- 
ment— I  was  told  by  a  fellow  Senator 
that  I  was  blitzed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  misinformed  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  want  him  to 
yield  the  floor  yet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  blitzed.  I  have 
had  enough  experience  to  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  the  Senator  was  just 
outvoted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prom  experience  In 
adjudicating  facts,  I  know  when  I  am 
outvoted  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  I 
know  when  I  am  blitzed  on  the  basis  of 
fear  of  the  elections  in  1968. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  off 
base  in  making  a  statement  to  that  effect, 
because  I  know  of  no  Senator  in  this 
body,  and  most  especially  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  votes  out  of  fear  frcon 
any  source.  If  they  do,  they  ought  to  go 
home. 


Mr  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  May  I  proceed? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  gladly. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  in  his  entirety.  As  he 
knows,  I  told  him  when  I  left  the  Cham- 
ber that  a  meeting  had  been  called  in  the 
ofiBce  of  the  majority  leader  to  talk  with 
counsel  of  the  committee,  the  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd],  and  Mr.  Libassi  of  the  De- 
partment, who  has  the  responsibility  of 
handling  civil  rights  matters. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  I  fully  understand  the  pressure  the 
Senator  is  imder,  and  the  majority  lead- 
er as  well;  but  I  am  still  very  regretful 
that  the  Senator  could  not  be  here  to 
hear  the  words  6f  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  read  and 
consider  each  and  every  word  he  says. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  pledge  that  I  will  not 
only  read  it,  but  I  also,  as  tlie  manager 
of  the  bill,  assure  the  Senate  that  I  will 
not  be  blocked  by  the  leadership  when  I 
say  we  are  not  going  to  go  further  with 
the  matter  imtil  tomorrow,  as  far  as  this 
particular  subject  matter  is  concerned, 
other  than  what  I  wish  to  say  now,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  make  clear  that 
I  made  no  reference  here  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  giving  out  an  order 
for  no  amendments.  The  very  opposite 
would  be  true  as  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  named  them;  I  said  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  White  House, 
and  HEW  had  sent  word  down  here,  un- 
mistakably, as  I  honestly  believe,  based 
on  reliable  information,  to  oppose  all 
amendments;  and  that  is  whom  I 
referred  to,  and  named  them  a  minute 
ago. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interrupt  there,  I  wish  to  say  that 
as  far  as  the  President  is  concerned — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  with  authen- 
ticity— he  has  never  indicated  to  the 
leadership  at  any  time,  in  any  manner, 
any  feeling  on  his  part  that  they  should 
intervene  in  what  the  committee  is 
doing  on  the  floor,  or  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  doing  as  a  whole,  not  only  on  this 
bill  but  on  any  bill  before  the  Senate 
this  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  accept  the  Senator's 
statement  fully,  of  course.  I  did  not  say 
the  President.  I  said  the  White  House, 
and  I  meant  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show — and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi knows  this. is  always  true — and 
I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon,  as  manager  of  this 
bill,  speaks  only  for  himself  in  regard 
to  anything  that  he  has  said  In  this 
debate  thus  far,  or  will  say. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  in  Senator  Mansfield's 
oflBce  was  to  consider  what,  if  any,  sug- 
gestions for  amendments  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Russell  amendment  we 
could  propose.  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  propose  an  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  we  get  it  drafted.  I  think 
It  will  accomplish  everything  that  the 


Senator  from  Georgia  has  a  right  to 
expect  to  have  accomplished.  I  sun  not 
saying  that  he  will  approve  of  it,  but  that 
I  think  it  is  an  amendment  that  wiU  do 
justice  to  the  school  districts  with  which 
he  is  concerned.  It  will  not  do  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  warned  against 
yesterday. 

I  say  again  what  I  said  then:  Speak- 
ing hypothetically,  if  we  get  to  a  point 
in  this  debate  where  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  have  to  support  an 
amendment  which,  in  his  opinion,  would 
scuttle  any  part  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 
or  the  decision  of  1954,  or  have  the  effect 
of  doing  it  in  regard  to  the  14th  amend- 
ment, then  I  would  rather  have  no 
bill.  That  is  my  view.  Everybody  knows 
that  is  my  view.  I  would  rather,  under 
those  circumstances,  have  no  bill  and 
let  the  people  of  the  coimtry  react  as 
to  why  they  do  not  have  a  bill. 

But  I  believe  as  Senators — the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  from  the  South,  and 
other  Senators  from  the  North,  the  East, 
the  West,  and  the  Middle  West — we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  resolve  our 
differences  over  this  bill,  consonant  with 
the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  1954,  and  the  14th  amend- 
ment. 

That  is  what  I  am  going  to  keep  on 
trj'ing  to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
that  we  have  had  conferences.  I  have 
had  conferences  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  I  have  had  conferences  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin].  I  have  had  conferences  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

We  have  never  had  the  time  to  go  into 
the  matter  in  detail,  but  I  still  want  to 
&o  into  it  in  detail.  I  have  said  that  I 
am  going  to  try  to  work  out  a  legislative 
history  that  will  meet  the  legitimate  ob- 
jections of  those  Senators  who  have 
I.een  objecting  to  the  administrative 
practices  of  tho  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have  tried 
to  do  that.  I  am  going  to  make  some 
legislative  history  before  we  get  through 
witli  the  subject  matter  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  and  other  Senators 
hcive  raised.  It  will  be  very  helpful. 

I  say  again  that  I  will  go  along  with 
having  an  amendment,  if  the  Senators 
want  to  have  something  written  into  the 
law.  An  amendment  which  will  write 
our  legislative  intent  into  the  law  re- 
garding the  protection  of  individual 
school  districts. 

I  Just  finished  a  conference  with  the 
distinguished  majorltor  leader  In  his 
o£Qce. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  think 
the  same  protection  has  to  be  afforded 
in  northern  States  as  in  southern  States. 
I  said  in  that  conference  in  the  o£Qce  of 
the  majority  leader  that  I  can  cite  what 
I  think  are  some  wrongs  In  respect  to  the 
perpetuation  of  de  facto  segregation  In 
the  North  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
just  as  bad  as  segregation  In  the  South. 
They  are  special  cases  about  which  there 
Is  no  doubt  that  school  superintendents 
drag  their  heels  and  seek  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  the  civil  rights  law 
that  is  the  law  of  the  land. 

What  would  the  Senator  think  of  me, 
as  the  manager  of  the  bill,  If.  in  order 
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to  get  a  bill,  I  would  accept  what  I  hon- 
estly believe  to.  be  an  amendment  that 
would,  in  effect,  violate  the  civil  rights 
law  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion? I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 

If  we  have — and  I  am  sure  we  do — a 
common  meeting  groimd  with  sincere 
men  trying  to  right  wrongs  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  of  the  land,  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  right 
those  wrongs. 

That  is  why  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  that  between  now  and  the 
time  we  meet  tomorrow  I  am  going  to 
have  in  specific  form  and  language  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the  Russell 
amendment  that  I  think  will  be  fair  and 
proper.  And  if  anyone  does  not  want  to 
accept  that  amendment,  then  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  think  he  wants  to  carry 
out  the  objectives  I  have  just  outlined. 
However,  that  is  my  opinion. 

I  am  also  going  to  make  legislative 
history.  I  am  going  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  making  legislative  history 
that  I  think  will  carry  out  what  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  has  said  in  an  edi- 
torial opposing  the  Russell  amendment 
in  its  present  form,  but  commending  him 
because  he  has  offered  it.  They  think, 
and  I  agree,  that  a  service  has  been  ren- 
dered in  raising  the  issue. 

I  have  not  read  the  record  of  what  has 
been  said.  However,  If  the  record  gives 
the  impression  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  Issued  me  orders,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  it  Is  not  true. 
If  the  record  gives  the  impression,  based 
upon  an  imderstandlng  that  the  White 
House  has  issued  me  instructions  in  re- 
gard to  amendments,  that  is  not  true. 

I  have  not  talked  to  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  have  talked  to  the  advisers  in 
the  White  House. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  knows 
that  the  manager  of  every  bill  which  is 
a  part  of  the  legislative  progam  of  the 
administration  talks  to  the  White  House. 
I  have  talked  time  and  time  again  to 
representatives  of  HEW.  However,  I 
assure  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that 
no  one  is  directing  or  dictating  my  course 
of  action. 

I  am  reaching  my  independent  judg- 
ment on  each  issue. 

I  am  sure  that  the  amendment  I  shall 
offer  tomorrow  is  an  amendment  that 
would  not  be  written  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  That 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  advisers  in  the 
White  House  would  approve  of  it.  That 
does  not  make  any  difference  to  me, 
either. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  sure  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  do  what  I 
believe  is  right.  I  will  do  my  best  to  per- 
suade them  between  now  and  the  time  I 
offer  that  amendment.  However,  I  am 
speaking  In  the  blind  and  in  the  dark, 
because  I  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
reading  everything  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said.  It  will  be  read  before 
I  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow. And  the  Senator  and  I  will  have 
a  conversation  about  it  before  either  of 
us  WMnesto  the  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 


the  Senator  that  I  said  nothing  about 
him  in  any  way  other  than  a  compli- 
mentary way. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  that  the  Senator 
would  not. 

Mr.  STEIfNIS.  I  stand  on  exactly  what 
I  said.  And  I  was  directing  my  remarks 
at  the  so-called  civil  rights  part  of  the 
bill,  not  these  money  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  that  anyone  knew  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  about  busing  and 
the  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  had  offered,  and  the  Fountain 
amendment  in  the  so-called  fleld  of  civil 
rights.  I  think  they  are  using  these  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  put  on  a  civil  rights 
program. 

I  subscribe  to  the  law  of  1964.  and  I 
made  a  public  statement  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  the  law  of  the  land,  even 
though  I  opposed  it. 

I  was  calling  on  Senators  to  exercise 
their  own  responsibility  as  men,  which  I 
believe  they  are,  to  consider  this  matter 
on  its  merits. 

I  named  Mr.  Libassi.  The  fact  that  I 
did  not  name  others  does  not  exclude 
others.  I  feel  that  I  know  Mr.  Libassi's 
intentions  are  fine.  He  is  an  educator, 
and  he  wants  to  do  the  right  thing. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  personally. 

I  am  not  imputing  bad  Intentions  to 
anyone,  but  I  know  the  atmosphere  in 
which  this  is  being  considered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  address 
myself  to  the  majority  leader.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Brooke]  wants  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  subject  matter  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  has  been  talking 
about. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  MondaleI 
want  to  bring  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  meat  inspection  bill. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  have  work 
to  do  along  the  lines  I  have  just  discussed, 
and  I  would  suggest  that,  after  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  £ets  through, 
or  anybody  else  who  wants  to  talk  about 
the  bill,  it  be  understood  that  we  take  no 
further  action  on  the  bill  tonight,  but  go 
over  to,  I  hope,  a  reasonably  early  hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  know  he 
confers  with  members  of  the  White  House 
staff  and  with  the  HEW  staff.  And  he 
ought  to  do  so.  That  is  part  of  the  proce- 
dure. I  do  so  myself. 

The  Senator  does  not  have  to  explain 
anything  to  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  continue  to  keep  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  explained  this  amend- 
ment in  a  very  simple  way. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  was  not 
present  on  the  floor  at  the  time.  That 
is  the  reason  I  thought  I  would  ask  a 
question. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi made  it  plain  that  all  that  the 


Russell  amendment  would  do  would  be 
to  simply  direct  that  HEW  would  make  a 
decision  on  what  funds  any  school  district 
is  entitled  to  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  school  and  would  not  cut 
off  funds  after  that  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  will,  in  other 
words,  consider  the  application  of  any 
school  district  and  make  a  decision  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  school. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  does  not  affect 
the  guidelines.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
affect  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  196^  or  any 
other  provision  of  law.  It  merely  says  to 
HEW,  in  order  that  the  trustees  may 
know  just  what  funds  they  will  get  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  coming 
school  year,  we  are  going  to  make  the 
decision  now  instead  of  waiting  untU 
school  has  opened.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  that  is  all  it  means. 

A  situation  may  arise  in  which,  for 
some  reason  not  their  fault,  they  will  not 
have  time  to  do  it.  But  the  little  harm — if 
it  can  be  called  harm — of  letting  that 
district  get  a  year's  money  is  nothing 
compared  with  terminating  these  funds 
right  and  left  among  dozens  of  them  in 
midsession. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  South  Carolina 
the  legislature  meets  in  the  spring  of 
each  year,  and  they  make  the  appro- 
priations for  schools  in  the  various 
counties  at  that  session.  Then,  when 
school  opens  in  September  or  in  the  fall, 
each  school  district  knows  exactly  what 
funds  to  expect  from  the  State,  and  then 
they  know  exactly  what  funds  they  will 
have  to  raise  themselves  in  order  to  nm 
these  schools  and  to  pay  the  teachers  a 
certain  salary.  So  they  can  plan  for  the 
year's  work. 

I  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Russell  amendment  is  to  enable  the  trus- 
tees to  become  acquainted  with  what 
Federal  fimds  they  will  be  able  to  get  for 
the  coming  school  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  after  the 
school  year  has  begun,  the  decision  will 
have  been  made  and  no  funds  will  be 
cut  off  later,  so  that  some  rural  district 
or  some  other  district  might  have  to  levy 
a  large  number  of  mills  for  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  thank  him  for  bringing  it  out  so 
clearly.  That  is  the  purpose,  and  the  only 
purpose. 

EDtrCATING    MIGEANT    CHILDSEN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  one  of  the  most  important 
milestones  of  the  Great  Society  is  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  on  his  relentless  leadership 
in  this  legislation.  He  is  comprehensive 
in  his  scope,  perceptive  in  know^ing  the 
educational  needs  of  the  20th  century, 
and  indefatigable  in  pressing  for  these 
much  needed  reforms.  I  am  privileged 
to  work  with  him  on  his  subcommittee. 
His  able  staff  assLstant,  Mr.  Charles  * 
Lee,  iUiso  deserves  high  praise  for  his  ef- 
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flciency,  vast  knowledge,  and  sensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  card  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  would 
show  passing  grades  for  innovations, 
attention  to  our  disadvantaged  young- 
sters, research,  and  the  like.  But,  no 
passing  mark  for  the  special  attention 
to  the  needs  of  our  most  educationally 
deprived  children — the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  migrant  farmworkers. 

In  a  day  when  education  is  discussed 
as  a  panacea,  the  best  we  have  offered 
these  children  Is  less  than  a  minimal 
education. 

As  a  result  of  our  concern  in  the  com- 
mittee for  this  failing  grade,  which  has 
characterized  most  of  our  educational 
institutions  until  recently,  we  have  in- 
structed the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  look  into  this 
matter  for  us.  To  emphasize  this  con- 
cern, the  committee  in  its  report  said : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare create  a  special  high  \evel  poeltlon  to 
pool  the  resources  available,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  programs  of  a  multi- 
county  and  multi-State  nature  and  to  In- 
terest colleges  and  other  groups  In  Initiating 
research  programs  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  transients  In  education 
and  educationally  related  matters  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  The  Department  is  expected 
to  prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Conmilttee  within  a  year. 
The  report  should  describe  the  progress  made 
and  a  projection  of  future  plans,  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  over-all  effective- 
ness of  the  continuing  projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  sisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  section  of  the  report,  deal- 
ing with  the  education  of  migratory 
children,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  (Rept.  No.  726)  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

XTTTCATIOW  OT  MIGRATOBT  CHILDREN' 

Last  year,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  was  amended  to  Include  spe- 
cial provlslona  for  migrant  children  In  title 
I.  They  were  being  bypassed  by  regular  edu- 
cational services  because  of  the  nature  of 
their  parents"  employment  which  necessarily 
Interrupted  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  provisions  of  this  amendment  author- 
ized Federal  grants  to  the  States  for  edu- 
cational assistance  and  construction  of 
school  facilities  for  migrant  children  within 
the  framework  of  our  regular  school  systems. 
Funds  are  available  for  the  construction  of 
school  facilities,  the  hiring  of  extra  teach- 
ers, the  purchase  of  textbooks  and  for  sum- 
mer-school programs  in  home-based  States 
and  along  the  migrant  stream  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children. 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  a  re- 
cent progress  report  that  calls  the  educa- 
tional program  for  migrant  children,  "com- 
prehensive in  scope,"  "Innovative  In  nature," 
and  "progressing  at  a  rapid  and  satisfactory 
rate." 

This  is  true  of  title  I.  The  first  year  of 
operation  under  the  "Special  Programs  for 
Educationally  Deprived  Children,"  as  amend- 
ed to  Include  migratory  children,  has  been 
highly  successful  from  the  viewpoint  of 
State  participation  and  the  types  of  pro- 
grams developed.  At  the  close  of  business  on 
June  30,  1M7,  the  last  day  a  project  could 
be  submitted  for  approval  from  fiscal  year 
1967  funds,  134  projects  had  been  received 
In  the  US.  Office  of  Education.  These  pro- 
jects  encumbered   98  percent  of  the   total 


fiscal  year  1967  allotment  of  $8.737347  and 
planned  to  serre  112,996  children.  Forty- 
four  States  submitted  projects  for  approval. 

Reports  on  title  III  do  not  reveal  any  sig- 
nificant effort  in  this  area.  Certainly,  the 
socioeconomic  factors  applicable  to  the  mi- 
grant worker  as  well  as  the  educational  In- 
adequacies of  the  migrant  children  present 
a  real  opportunity  for  the  Innovator.  Yet, 
there  are  only  two  grants  designed  to  bring 
title  m  services  to  migrant  children.  No 
new  statutory  authority  is  needed  to  serve 
these  children. 

Further,  title  V  has  only  one  Interstate 
project. 

It  Is  obvious  that  we  need  massive  edu- 
cational opportunities  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  migrant.  Orientation  centers,  bi- 
lingual teaching,  effective  and  comprehen- 
sive dissemination  plans,  portable  class- 
rooms, migrant  education  teaching  teams, 
workable  administrative  procedures  for  rec- 
ords, migrant-oriented  learning  aides,  ac- 
ciirate  testing  tools,  interstate  planning  and 
Implementation  are  needed. 

Programs  such  as  those  mentioned.  If 
they  are  to  reach  the  needs  of  the  migrants, 
must  necessarily  traverse  State  lines  to  in- 
clude a  continuing  program  from  the  home 
base  across  the  many  States  of  the  migrant 
stream.  Even  though  funds  under  title  m 
must  necessarily  go  directly  to  the  local  edu- 
cation agency,  groups  of  local  educational 
agencies  may  combine  for  interstate  pro- 
grams. Funds  under  title  V  go  directly  to  the 
individual  States.  Therefore,  although  there 
is  no  provision  which  requires  multi-State 
programs,  there  is  adequate  authority  for 
States  to  combine  their  title  V  efforts  for 
migrant  children.  The  States  are  expected  to 
do  so.  F'urthermore,  under  the  Cooperative 
Research  Act,  it  is  possible  that  programs  of 
this  nature  can  be  developed,  but  none  have 
been  thus  far. 

The  committee  does  not  expect  any  further 
delay,  or  even  a  "satisfactory  rate"  of  prog- 
ress. A  concentrated  effort  to  bring  these 
more  than  200.000  migrant  children  up  to 
minimum  standards  of  education  is  needed. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare create  a  special  high  level  position  to 
pool  the  resources  available,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  programs  of  a  multi- 
county  and  multi-State  nature  and  to  In- 
terest colleges  and  other  groups  In  Initiating 
research  programs  specifically  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  transients  In  education 
and  educationally  related  matters  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis.  The  Department  is  expected  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  report  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  committee  within  a  year.  The 
report  should  describe  the  progress  made 
and  a  projection  of  future  plans,  together 
with  an  evaluation  of  the  overall  effective- 
ness of  the  continuing  projects. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  12144)  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  pro- 
vide for  cooperation  with  appropri&te 
State  agencies  with  respect  to  State 
meat  inspection  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


(HJt  8111)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  830)  to  prohibit  age 
discrimination  In  employment. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12121)  to 
amend  the  act  of  September  19,  1964  (78 
Stat.  983),  establishing  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  notified  the  Senate  that 
Mr.  Burton  of  Utah  has  been  appointed 
as  a  conferee  at  the  conference  on  the 
bill  (S.  889)  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest, 
in  the  State  of  California,  vice  Mr. 
Reinecke,  excused. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  ajn.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  AND  SENATOR 
TOWER  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  period  for  the  transaction 
of  morning  business  tomorrow.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Proxmirc]  be  recognized  for  up 
to  15  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
prayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  be  recognized  for  up  to  30  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STEEL  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  very  briefly, 
I  have  just  been  advised  that  a  third 
steel  price  increase  has  been  armounced. 

Plant  capacity  In  steel  in  this  country 
Is  still  operating  at  about  75  percent.  We 
have  been  importuned  in  this  Congress 
to  throw  up  some  quotas  to  protect  the 
domestic  steel  Industry.  We  have  been 
told  about  import  pressure  and  competi- 
tion. Now,  we  learn  about  the  third  in- 
crease domestically.  First  it  was  cold 
rolled  steel,  hot  rolled  steel,  and  now  gal- 
vanized. 

Each  one  of  these  companies,  I  sus- 
pect, has  a  substantiaUy  different  cost 
basis,  but  the  Increases  are  all  the  same — 
$5  a  ton,  $2.50  a  ton,  or  whatever  It  Is. 

When  an  announcement  Is  made  by 
one  company  that  a  price  Increase  is  be- 
ing made,  the  newspapers  do  not  specu- 
late about  who  Is  going  to  cut  prices  to 


get  more  business.  The  speculation  is, 
How  soon  will  everybody  go  up  to  meet 
the  competition?  That  Is  the  kind  of 
competition  which  exists  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  I  sense  from  read- 
ing the  press. 

This  lockstep  pressuring  has  been 
characteristically  increasing  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  highly  concentrated  Indus- 
tries. It  is  my  belief  that  the  existing 
antitrust  laws  do  reach  and  may  well  be 
applicable  to  such  situations  like  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  undertake  what  is  ad- 
mittedly a  very  difficult  study,  but  a 
study  that  is  of  enormous  importance. 
We  spend  much  time  talking  about  in- 
flation. I  would  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  will 
now  sit  down  and  say  what  kind  of  com- 
petition exists  in  the  steel  business.  Cer- 
tainly we  would  want  some  answer  on 
that  before  we  talk  about  Increasing 
further  the  cost  of  steel  to  the  users  of 
steel  In  this  coimtry  by  increasing  tariffs 
or  applying  any  duties. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Not  too  long  ago  there 
was  a  statement  by  a  high  official  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  net 
farm  income  of  this  Nation  was  going  to 
be  10  percent  less  in  1967  than  it  was  in 
1966.  1966  was  not  a  banner  year.  He 
went  on  to  state  that  the  gross  income  of 
farmers  for  1968  would  be  a  billion  dol- 
lars more  next  year  than  this  year,  but 
the  net  income  would  be  the  same  as  this 
year,  or  possibly  a  little  less. 

Obviously,  the  difference  for  the  in- 
crease of  a  billion  dollars  is  taken  up  by 
the  forces  we  refer  to  as  inflation. 

I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  In  order 
for  the  Department  of  Justice  to  investi- 
gate why  it  is  that  that  increase  has 
happened  in  the  cost  of  the  farmers  do- 
ing business,  because  that  apparently  is 
a  part  of  the  entire  system.  It  is  a  pat- 
tern, a  part  of  which  was  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  respect  to 
the  Increasing  cost  of  living,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  inflation.  Would  It 
not  be  In  order  to  try  to  probe  that  part 
of  it  to  find  out  why  the  farming  popu- 
lation of  this  Nation  Is  subjected  to  this 
cost-price  squeeze? 

Mr.  HART.  If,  Indeed,  it  is  a  "cost- 
price  squeeze"  in  the  steel  industry.  Let 
us  find  out  what  the  factors  are  that 
operate  in  the  one  dozen  or  so  producers 
of  steel,  as  distinguished  from  the  fac- 
tors in  regard  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  in  this  country  that 
cause  this  pattern  to  persist,  when  one 
fellow  operating  at  less  than  capacity 
announces  an  Increase  of  $5  more. 

Everybody  waits  for  the  shoe  to  drop. 
How  soon  will  everybody  move  up  to  meet 
that  competition?  That  Is  not  the  text- 
book concept  of  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. They  can  do  all  they  wish  with 
respect  to  other  aspects  of  the  economy, 
but  my  request  is  that  they  zero  in  on 
this  situation  along  with  any  others  they 
wish  to  look  at. 

I  believe  the  American  public  is  due 
an  objective  analysis.  I  do  not  expect 
the  steel  company  public  relations  people 


to  insist  other  than  that  this  is  necessary 
to  maintain  operating  margins  in  re- 
sponse to  increasing  cost.  Let  the  public 
have  a  public  agency  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  make 
its  judgment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  only  suggestion  I 
have  to  make  is:  Why  draw  the  line  in 
that  regard?  It  is  not  too  long  ago  that 
a  big  automobile  manufacturer  was  able 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  in  a  labor  dis- 
pute, the  bulk  of  which  had  to  do  with 
the  wage  structure.  Now,  we  are  waiting 
for  a  second  and  a  third  shoe  to  fall  In 
that  regard. 

Why  exclude  other  matters  from  scru- 
tiny in  connection  with  the  Inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  who  speaks 
with  respect  to  the  steel  industry.  Why 
departmentalize  this  economy  of  ours 
and  say,  "Here  Is  something  that  Is  a 
good  whipping  boy  from  all  appearances. 
Let  us  lash  him  hard."  Why  not  turn  to 
other  facets  which  are  just  as  important 
but  studiously  avoided  under  all  appear- 
ances? 

Mr.  HART.  They  cannot  investigate, 
inquire  into  and  analyze  every  price 
structure  in  this  country. 

We  do  not  finance  a  Department  of 
Justice  adequately  to  do  that  kind  of  job. 
They  have  to  start  someplace. 

I  suggest  there  is  no  segment  of  our 
economy  which  more  directly  affects  the 
price  of  consumer  goods  across  the  coim- 
try than  steel.  In  my  book,  they  can  start 
there  and  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Unless  it  be  heavy 
Government  spending  and  Government 
deficits.  This  body  refused,  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  27,  to  act  on  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  which  would  have 
taken  concrete  steps  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing, which  is  the  largest  cause  of  in- 
creased prices. 

Perhaps  we  should  Indulge  in  a  little 
self-introspection  so  that  we  get  matters 
in  the  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  think  the  Senator  answered 
his  suggestiOTi  that  this  is  the  conse- 
quence of  our  action.  We  make  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  prudence  of  our  spending. 
In  my  opinion,  many  of  the  bookkeep- 
ing approaches  to  Goverment  spending 
are  permy  wise  and  pound  foolish.  I  agree 
there  is  waste.  But  this  is  up  to  us  to 
correct. 

I  ask  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and 
analysis  of  pricing  factors  In  steel.  This 
is  not  to  make  them  a  whipping  boy  but 
to  acknowledge  an  economic  fact  of  life. 
When  steel  goes  up  $5  a  ton  It  is  felt  in 
radios,  kitchenware,  automobiles,  and 
eveiTthing  that  the  farmer  gets.  If 
someone  has  a  more  obvious  Item  about 
which  he  is  concerned,  he  could  suggest 
that  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  I  sug- 
gest steel. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation reported  earlier  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN    CLAIMS    SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  LaVem  R.  Dilweg,  of  Wis- 
consin, to  be  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  l^islative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purix)ses. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  engaged  today  in  debating  forward- 
looking  and  carefully  formulated  legis- 
lation which  represents  a  commitment 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  quality  education  for  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's citizens.  Passage  of  these  provi- 
sions will  expand.  Improve,  and  finance 
educational  programs  where  the  need  is 
greatest.  It  wiU  permit  more  comprehen- 
sive and  sophisticated  educational  plan- 
ning and  experimentation.  It  will  estab- 
lish necessary  priorities  with  respect  to 
the  allocation  of  Federal  educational  as- 
sistance fimds.  It  demonstrates  that 
Congress  is  prepared  to  back  up  Amer- 
ica's oft-expressed  concern  with  a  high 
standard  of  education  with  sensible 
programs  and  with  sufficient  funds. 

But  because  there  is  so  much  promise 
in  the  bill  which  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  has  brought  to  the 
Senate  floor,  it  is  doubly  Important  that 
we  not  permit  arbitrary  and  regressive 
amendments  to  be  attached  to  it.  The 
amendment  to  H.R.  7819,  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  discusses  on  the 
floor  today,  represents  a  compromise 
both  with  the  Constitution  and  with  com- 
monsense.  It  goes  beyond  even  the  pro- 
visions of  the  so-called  Fountain  amend- 
ment which  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  wisely 
deleted  by  our  own  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare.  It  must  be  defeated 
if  it  is  called  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  effect  of  It  Is  to  obstruct  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  enforce  the  equal  oppor- 
tunity provisions  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  wording  of  the 
amendment  is  very  clear  to  this  effect. 
It  provides  that  in  no  case  in  which  a 
local  educational  agency  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  financial  assistance  for  a 
given  fiscal  year,  or  in  wliich  it  is  to  re- 
ceive financial  assistance  under  an  ex- 
isting agreement  reached  pursimnt  to 
this  act  or  any  statute  amended  by  this 
act,  may  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  terminate  or  refuse 
to  grant  such  assistance  after  the  begin- 
ning in  any  fiscal  year  of  such  agency's 
school  year  under  the  authority  of  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

The  result  would  be  the  ccanplete 
emasculation  of  the  funds  termination 
process  set  forth  in  section  602  of  title  VI. 
Once  the  school  year  commenced,  a  given 
school  district  would  be  able  to  adopt  the 
most  wildly  discriminatory  and  imcon- 
stitutional  administrative  procedures 
without  fear  of  loss  of  Federal  funds  pre- 
viously awarded  for  use  at  tliat  time. 

What  is  even  more  extraordinary  is 
that  once  the  school  year  had  begun,  the 
Secretary  would  be  compelled  to  act  fa- 
vorably uix)n  an  application  for  new 
grants  for  the  same  year  despite  the  ex- 
istence of  obvious  violations  by  the  ap- 
pljring  school  administrators  of  both  the 
UJS.  Constitution  and  Federal  statutes. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  Senate  Is  about 
to  autliorize  a  procedure  under  which  a 
school  district  which  is  clearly  in  viola- 
tion of  title  VI  can  nevertheless  extract 
additional  financial  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  Government  for  new  programs  to  be 
administered  on  a  discriminatory  basis 
while  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  is  forced  to  sit  by  and 
provide  the  requested  fimds  without  a 
murmur. 

This  questionable  approach  would  ef- 
fect a  radical  change  in  the  procedures 
for  enforcement  of  title  VI  which  are 
presently  authorized  and  which  have 
been  administered  by  the  Department 
flexibly  and  successfully.  As  presently 
written,  and  as  left  untouched  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  section  182  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Amendments 
of  1966  permits  the  Department  to  defer 
approval  of  applications  for  new  grants 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  60  days  after 
the  district  in  question  has  been  notified 
that  it  may  not  be  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  title  VI.  If  a  hearing  is 
completed  within  that  60 -day  period,  the 
hearing  examiner  is  allowed  an  addi- 
tional 30  days  to  prepare  his  findings.  If 
a  decision  has  not  been  made  within  the 
total  of  the  90  days  I  have  referred  to, 
the  Department  must  by  law  act  upon 
the  application. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  Gardner,  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  of  the  Commitee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  that  his  De- 
partment has  for  the  most  part  at- 
tempted to  secxire  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  title  VI  without 


resort  to  the  weapon  of  termination  of 
Federal  funds. 

Approximately  150  cases  have  arisen 
in  which  hearings  were  Instituted  under 
section  182  during  the  past  2  years.  In 
only  three  of  these  did  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer find  that  the  district  in  question 
was  actually  complying  with  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  that  deferral  of  ac- 
tion upon  the  application  for  Federal 
grants  had  been  improper.  In  two  of  the 
three,  the  finding  of  compliance  was 
based  upon  actions  taken  by  the  local 
educational  agencies  after  they  appeared 
before  the  hearing  examiner. 

Obvioiisly,  the  present  system  is  being 
fairly  administered.  It  represents  a  rea- 
sonable attempt  by  the  Congress  to 
guarantee  that  Federal  grants  will  not 
support  administration  of  educational 
systems  which  violates  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution. The  90-day  deferral  period  pro- 
tects the  funds  of  the  taxpayer  without 
imposing  too  onerous  a  burden  upon  the 
school  district  which  is  affected.  Ordi- 
narily there  is  no  reason  for  changing  a 
system  which  has  worked  well.  In  the 
present  case,  the  conclusion  is  unmis- 
takable that  the  proponents  of  change 
view  the  proposed  amendment  as  a  subtle 
way  to  obstruct  progress  in  desegregat- 
ing many  of  the  coimtry's  public  school 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  the  time 
for  the  United  States  to  falter  In  the 
area  of  school  desegregation.  Thirteen 
years  after  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  his- 
toric Brown  decision,  the  TJJS.  OfQce  of 
Education  is  compelled  to  state  that  the 
majority  of  the  Nation's  students  still 
attend  segregated  schools.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  first-grade  Negro  children 
attend  schools  which  are  at  least  90  per- 
cent Negro.  Eighty  percent  of  first-grade 
white  children  attend  schools  which  are 
at  least  90  percent  white.  The  percent- 
ages are  even  higher  in  the  South.  And 
these  flgiu^s  are  refiected  throughout  the 
educational  spectnun. 

Education  in  the  United  States  tends 
to  reinforce  the  very  negative  social  fac- 
tors which  it  is  the  object  of  education 
to  eliminate.  The  problem  of  segregation 
In  education  must  be  met,  not  evaded. 
And  one  logical  way  to  meet  it  is  to  use 
the  fiscal  power  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
Fountain  amendment,  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  was  to  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
trom  deferring  action  upon  an  applica- 
tion for  Federal  fimds  on  the  basis  of 
an  alleged  violation  of  title  VI  without 
resort  to  the  cimibersome  and  tlme- 
consimiing  funds  termination  process  set 
forth  in  that  title.  This  amendment  was 
opposed  by  the  Secretary;  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education;  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters;  by  the  AFL-CIO;  by 
the  National  Leadership  Conference. 

The  present  amendment  will  be  even 
more  damaging  to  the  cause  of  quality 
education  for  all  of  the  Nation's  people. 
It  will  be  opposed  by  all  who  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  put  Its 
money  where  the  principles  and  guaran- 
tees of  the  Constitution  and  of  Federal 
laws  are  respected.  By  Its  action  upon 
this  amendment,  the  Senate  will  demon- 


strate whether  it  Is  serious  in  its  com- 
mitment to  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberties  of  all 
citizens.  The  public  awaits  the  answer.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  such  an 
amendment  if  it  is  called  up  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from   Massachusetts  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hakt 
In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  statement.  If  the  amend- 
ment were  to  be  called  up  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  already  been  discussed, 
I  would  Join  the  Senator  completely. 

I  hope  that  tomorrow,  when  we  may 
have  either  an  amendment  modified,  or 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that  I 
think  would  make  the  ajnendment  as 
modified  acceptable,  I  am  going  to  make 
it  a  point  to  see  the  Senator  personally 
tomorrow,  as  soon  as  we  get  it  drafted, 
and  explain  to  him,  get  his  views,  and 
hope  to  get  his  support.  If  he  shares  my 
views  that  it  would  make  an  acceptable 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  see  him  tomorrow  morning 
after  the  amendment  has  been  drafted. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  at  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the 
()ending  measure  amendment  No.  488.  I 
do  not  plan  to  call  it  up  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  wish  to  say,  however,  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Stat;s  rights,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  civil  rights,  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  integration,  and  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  segregation.  However, 
the  language  which  it  seeks  to  delete  has 
very  far-reaching  Implications.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
language  to  be  deleted  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  language 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(b)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursuant 
to  title  I  at  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  made  prior  to  the 
15th  day  In  May  Immediately  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  execute  grant  agreements  for 
grants  pursuant  to  such  title  for  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  grant  agreements  shall  be  obll- 
gaUons  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  amounts 
of  such  grant  agreements  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  title  equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  purpoees  prior  to  the 
15th  day  In  May  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  day  occurs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  measure  now  before  us  provides  that 
In  the  event  Congress  does  not  appro- 
priate fimds  under  this  act  in  subsequent 
years,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
can,  regardless,  obligate,  in  the  name  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
grants  to  the  various  States  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  appropriation  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  language  I  seek  to  delete  says  that 
we  do  not  need  an  appropriation  bill, 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Education  can, 
on  his  own  initiative,  without  any  appro- 
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priatlon  from  Congress,  obligate  our 
Government  to  the  extent — I  cannot  re- 
call the  exact  figure,  but  in  this  bill  It 
would  mean  some  $2  billion,  in  round 
figures,  for  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  far  reaching  pieces  of 
legislation  that  has  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate in  the  2  years  I  have  served  in  this 
body.  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Senate 
would  adopt  this  language.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Congress  would  adopt  tills  lan- 
guage. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  15  or  18  or  20 
Senators  took  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
including  and  led  by,  I  believe,  the  dis- 
tinguished, able,  and  splendid  majority 
leader,  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
to  say  that  Congress  has  given  too  much 
power  to  the  Chief  Executive,  has  given 
too  much  power  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  I  concur  in  that 
thought.  They  were  speaking  mainly — I 
joined  them  that  day — about  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  concur  that  we  have  given  too  much 
power  to  the  executive  branch  with  re- 
gard to  the  handling  of  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  time  we  get  back  some  of  that  power. 

The  pending  measure  seeks  to  give  to 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
additional  power  with  respect  to  han- 
dling the  Nation's  finances,  putting  bil- 
lions of  dollars  into  the  hands  of  non- 
elected  ofiBcials,  money  that  has  not  even 
been  appropriated. 

Section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion reads: 

No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriation 
made  by  Law. 

I  submit  that  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  Senate  committee  in  section  405 
(b),  page  135  of  the  pending  measure, 
would  grant  a  power  to  an  ofBcial  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government 
which  that  ofQcial  should  not  have  and 
no  other  official  should  have. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Members 
of  Congress — the  Representatives  of  the 
people — are  the  only  ones  who  have  the 
power  to  appropriate  money  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation. 

The  puipose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
delete  that  language.  I  do  not  plan  to 
call  up  the  amendment  today.  I  prob- 
ably will  call  it  up  tomorrow.  But  I  did 
wish  to  make  these  few  remarks  tonight. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  contem- 
plate striking  the  material  appearing  on 
page  135  of  the  bill  and  identified  as 
lines  6  to  17,  inclusive? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct.  It  refers  to  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  135  of  the  bill,  begin- 
ning at  line  6  and  extending  through 
line  17. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  language  gives 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  the 
power  to  enter  into  agreements  and  to 
make  them  binding  obligations  upon  the 


United  States,  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  appropriate  legislation  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia takes  the  position  th^t  such  broad 
power  should  not  be  given  to  any  member 
of  the  Government,  thus  eliminating  the 
requirement  that  no  money  shall  be 
spent  except  as  duly  appropriated  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator  Is 
exactly  correct  in  his  Interpretation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


WHOLESOME  MEAT  ACT— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
a  privileged  matter. 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12144)  to  clarify 
and  otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspec- 
tion Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation 
with  appropriate  State  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  State  meat  Inspection  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port was  signed  by  all  conferees  on  the 

part  of  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that  the  report  is  signed 
by  all  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  report  Is  signed  by  all  Senate 
conferees  and  that  all  but  two  of  the 
House  conferees  signed  the  reix)rt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conferees  on  the  meat  in- 
spection bill  reached  an  amicable  agree- 
ment yesterday  which  I  feel  provides  for 
the  type  of  inspection  service  most  of  us 
envisioned  when  the  bill  was  being  de- 
bated in  the  Senate  last  week. 

Essentially,  the  Senate  bill  differed 
from  the  House -passed  measure  in  seven 
major  instances: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  included  a  sub- 
section requiring  annual  reports  on  the 
administration  of  the  Imported  meat  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  This  is  the  Hruska 
amendment.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the 
House  conferees  accepted  this  with  an 
amendment  clarifying  and  simplifying 
reporting  requirements  related  to  the 
handling  of  imported  meat  and  meat 
products. 

I  see  on  the  floor  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  HRtmiCA]. 
I  understand  he  agreed  to  and  partici- 


pated in  the  drafting  of  the  modified 
wording. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  amendments  made 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  were  discussed  both  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  and  also  the  Senator  from 
Mirmesota.  I  believe  the  changes  made 
are  very  beneficial  and  point  up  the 
amendment  so  it  will  be  much  more  ef- 
fective for  the  intended  purpose. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  my  understanding.  I  am  glad 
to  have  it  confirmed. 

Second.  The  Senate  measure  continued 
a  provision  in  present  law  which  gives 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
exempt  certain  retail  butchers  and  re- 
tail dealers  from  the  application  of  full 
Federal  meat  inspection.  On  this  amend- 
ment the  House  was  adamant  and  the 
Senate  conferees  had  to  recede.  The  pro- 
vision was  deleted  from  the  conference 
substitute.  In  this  regard  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Mehren,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  which  shows  in  detail  that 
the  existing  practice  was  being  phased 
out  anyway. 

I  present  that  letter  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  It  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  AGKictn-TUSE, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  S,  1967. 
Hon.  Spessard  Holland, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  The  Department 
has  been  requested  to  furnish  a  statement  of 
Its  policy  on  the  application  of  the  authority 
for  retail  exemption  certificates  under  the 
legislation  now  being  considered  by  the  (Con- 
ference Committee  on  HJl.  12144.  I  have 
outlined  below  the  poUcy  we  would  foUow. 

1.  The  exercise  of  authority  tor  retail 
exemption  certificates  is  now  discretionary 
with  the  Secretary. 

2.  All  such  plants  operating  under  ex- 
emptions currently  must  me«t  all  sanitary 
requirements. 

3.  As  a  matter  of  Department  poUcy,  the 
Meat  Inspection  Division  Is  not  granting  any 
further  exemptions  vmder  this  authority. 

4.  Further,  the  number  of  plants  now 
operating  under  exemption  Is  graduaUy  l)elng 
reduced  with  the  eventual  goal  to  eliminate 
these  exemptions. 

5.  The  same  standards  are  applied  to  all 
holders  of  cerUflcates.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, the  Department  would  not  contem- 
plate the  application  of  exemptions  to  intra- 
state plants. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  L.  Mehren, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore.  I  feel  that 
the  loss  of  this  amendment  means  little. 

Third.  The  Senate  amendment  deleted 
a  provision  in  the  House-passed  bill 
which  would  have  permitted  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  grant  exemp- 
tions in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
imorganized  territories  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  act.  The  House  conferees 
receded  with  an  amendment  which 
denies   exemptions   In   the   IWstrict   of 
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Columbia,  but  pennits  exemptions  in  un- 
organized territories. 

Under  the  conference  bill  Federal  in- 
spection will  prevail  in  the  IMstrict  of 
Columbia. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  sub- 
stituted the  term  "at  least  equal"  in  lieu 
of  the  term  "comparable"  to  describe  the 
standards  which  States  must  meet  in 
order  to  qualify  for  Federal  assistance 
under  the  act.  The  House  conferees 
receded  on  this  provision. 

This  means  that  the  State  statutes.  In 
order  to  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  must  be  held  by  him  to  be 
at .  least  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
Federal  standards. 

Fifth.  The  Senate  amendment  in- 
cluded a  provision  requiring  that  the 
appropriate  State  law  specifically  permit 
access  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  in 
order  for  such  law  to  be  considered  at 
least  equal  to  the  requirements  of  title  n 
of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  The 
House  receded  on  this  provision  also. 

Sixth.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided for  the  extension  of  Federal  inspec- 
tion to  all  intrastate  operations  under 
three  circvunstances:  First,  upon  request 
of  a  Governor  who  waived  the  applica- 
tion of  State  law  in  order  to  permit  Im- 
mediate Federal  inspection:  second,  upon 
a  finding  that  the  State  has  not.  within 
a  prescribed  period  of  time — no  later 
than  3  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  legislation — developed  an  inspec- 
tion system  at  least  equal  to  the  Federal 
system:  and.  third,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
any  plant  is  distributing  adulterated 
products  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  the  sec- 
ond and  third  instances,  but  refused  to 
accept  the  provision  which  would  have 
permitted  the  Governor  of  a  State  to 
waive  the  waiting  period  and  request 
Federal  inspection  immediately. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired more  detailed  reports  concerning 
the  operation  and  administration  of  the 
act  to  be  submitted  annually  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate.  The  House  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  this  provision. 

There  was  some  discussion  within  the 
conference  concerning  the  application 
of  Federal  standards  regarding  plant 
construction  and  other  structural  re- 
quirements. In  order  to  clarify  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  requested  an  explanatory  letter, 
which  I  now  offer  for  the  Record,  and 
which  I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Included  in  the  Recoro  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  op  Aobicui.tt7RK, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  5, 1967. 
Hon.  Spessaro  L.  HoLLAin), 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Hollakd:  This  letter  is 
written  In  response  to  your  request  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  conference  on  H.R. 
12144  for  Information  regarding  plant  con- 
struction requirements  In  connection  with 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Program. 

The  eUglbUlty  of  an  establishment  for  in- 
spection under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection 
Program  Is  based  upon  a  combined  evalua- 


tion of  the  operating  procedures  used  by 
the  establishment  and  the  building  con- 
struction and  physical  facilities  rather  than 
upon  a  separate  evaluation  of  these  factors. 
As  a  result  of  many  requests  a  guide  to  plant 
construction  and  equipment  has  been  put 
together  for  use  by  Industry  operators,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  and  other  Government 
officials  (foreign  and  domestic)  Interested 
In  the  sanitary  handling  of  products  with- 
in an  establishment.  The  guide  Is  a  collection 
of  recommended  minimum  standards.  How- 
ever, a  great  variety  of  arrangements,  build- 
ing materials,  and  equipment  have  been 
considered  acceptable  so  long  as  they  lend 
themselves  to  the  production  under  sanitary 
conditions  of  clean  wholesome  product. 

The  only  mandatory  construction  re- 
quirements are  set  forth  In  general  terms 
m  the  regulations.  These  requirements  relate 
directly  to  maintenance  of  sanitary  condi- 
tions for  the  production  of  wholesome  meat. 
For  example,  "The  floors,  walls,  ceilings, 
partitions,  posts,  doors,  and  other  parts  of 
all  structures  shall  be  of  such  materials, 
construction,  and  finish  as  will  make  them 
susceptible  of  being  readily  and  thoroughly 
cleaned." 

The  Secretary  has  responsibility  under 
the  statutory  authority  to  Insure  that  meat 
and  meat  food  products  are  produced  under 
sanitary  conditions  which  will  result  In  the 
production  of  wholesome  food.  Therefore, 
the  only  bxiildlng  construction  or  equipment 
requirements  mandatorily  prescribed  under 
or  contemplated  by  the  statute  are  such  as 
are  necessary  to  Insure  sanitary  conditions 
m  the  light  of  operating  procedures  which 
are  to  be  used  In  the  establishment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Rodney  Leonard, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  we  have  a  good  bill  before  us;  one 
that  will  provide  consumers  with  assur- 
ance that  all  meat  will  be  wholesome  and 
clean.  And  further,  one  that  will  not 
wreak  havoc  on  the  industry,  but  will 
benefit  livestock  producers  and  con- 
scientious meatpackers  and  processors. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  MoNTOYAl  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale.I 
Both  of  them  were  active  in  the  presen- 
tation of  this  legislation,  especially  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  pre- 
sented the  act,  and  the  modifying  amend- 
ments were  presented  by  the  two 
Senators,  as  I  have  mentioned. 

In  effect,  the  conference  measure 
brings  out  largely  unaffected  the  Mon- 
toya-Mondale  Act,  and  I  congratulate 
them  upon  that  fact. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Florida  not 
only  for  his  great  help  in  the  commit- 
tee but  also  for  his  great  help  in  chair- 
ing the  conference  into  a  final  resolve  on 
the  issues  which  confronted  us. 

I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  committee  who  came 
into  the  conference  with  a  determina- 
tion to  get  meat  inspection  improved  for 
the  American  consumer. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  con- 
cept of  meat  inspection  as  embodied 
either  in  the  House  or  Senate  bill.  There 
was  a  little  diversion  of  opinion  as  to  the 
approaches  that  were  Involved  In  both 
bills. 


I  want  to  say  also  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  we  neared  the  finish 
line,  contributed  greatly  to  formulation 
of  the  final  piece  of  legislation.  He  was 
also  a  great  help  in  the  conference.  The 
bill  that  has  emerged  from  this  confer- 
ence, I  am  sure,  will  assure  to  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  a  dual  Inspection  system 
which,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  Federal  system  which  we 
have  and  upon  which  we  have  had  to 
rely. 

Under  the  concept  as  embodied  in  the 
finished  product  here,  the  consumer 
emerges  as  victor.  I  think  this  piece  of 
legislation  more  than  any  other  in  re- 
cent years  has  demonstrated  that  if  the 
American  taxpayer,  whether  he  be 
clothed  under  an  umbrella  as  a  con- 
sumer or  whether  he  be  otherwise,  exer- 
cises his  right  of  petition  and  has  him- 
self heard,  as  he  was  heard  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Congress 
will  respond,  as  the  Congress  has  re- 
sponded in  this  battle  for  better  con- 
sumer legislation. 

I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  American 
Congress  that  it  has  stood  by  almost 
overwhelmingly  to  try  to  protect  the 
American  consumer,  to  bring  him  a  fa- 
cility which  will  insure  improved  stand- 
ards for  health  and  the  production  of 
food  which  is  vitally  necessary  for  the 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  human 
being. 

So  in  closing.  I  wish  to  commend  all 
those  people  who  had  a  part  in  this 
legislation;  and  I  thank  all  Members  of 
Congress  who  supported  the  measure  for 
responding  so  warmly  and  so  responsi- 
bly to  the  clamor  of  the  American  con- 
sumers in  enacting  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  at  the 
threshold  of  success  in  in.surlng  adequate 
and  proper  meat  inspection  on  behalf  of 
all  American  consumers.  Evils  exist,  and 
ample  evidence  has  been  presented  that 
we  all  rim  the  risk  of  being  exposed  to 
them  and  their  consequences.  It  is  plain 
for  all  to  see  that  the  public  health  can 
be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  unwholesome 
meat  and  meat  products. 

The  evidence  has  been  examined  by  the 
Congress  and  the  public.  A  legitimate  and 
growing  demand  has  been  heard  for  the 
correction  of  these  evils.  The  market- 
place must  be  clean,  and  we  have  at  hand 
the  means  with  which  to  provide  for  the 
cleansing. 

There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  this 
situation  should  continue  unchanged.  An 
aroused  public  will  not  allow  it.  A  respon- 
sible meat  industry  will  not  tolerate  it. 
An  aware  and  responsive  Congress  will 
not  suffer  it. 

The  conference  report  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  delineates  the  fairest  and  most 
effective  series  of  steps. 

A  Federal-State  relationship  is  main- 
tained that  closes  the  loopholes  without 
infringing  significantly  upon  the  respon- 
sibilities and  agencies  of  the  respective 
States. 

The  consumer  interest  is  foremost,  and 
closing  the  existing  loopholes  in  meat  in- 
spection, and  providing  for  the  quick  ac- 
tion that  must  be  taken  in  case  of  clear 
danger  to  the  public  health  constitute 
required  procedures  to  effectuate  this  ob- 
jection. The  unscrupiilous  operator  can 
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be  taken  in  tow  and  his  nefarious  activ- 
ities inhibited. 

The  meat  inspection  programs  of  the 
respective  States  are  offered  the  Federal 
aid  they  would  require  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  meat  inspection  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  imperative 
that  we  establish  here  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  on  two  important  matters  'n 
enacting  this  legislation.  First  of  all,  the 
Congress  has  provided  that  the  Federal 
share  of  the  funds  to  be  used  to  finance 
this  program  will  come  from  general  ap- 
propriations. It  is  anticipated  that  the 
States,  because  of  our  provision  that  they 
provide  for  programs  "at  least  equal  to" 
those  of  the  Federal  Government,  will 
likewise  provide  for  the  cost  of  their 
share  through  appropriations  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue  funds.  It  is  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  user  taxes  be  used  for 
financing  of  meat  inspection  programs 
under  this  act,  either  on  the  Federal  or 
State  levels. 

Secondly,  Mr.  President,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  only  federally  inspected  plants 
iire  able  to  bid  on  meat  contracts  for 
Federal  institutions.  It  is  certainly  the 
intent  of  the  authors  of  this  legislation 
before  us  that  where  a  State  has  enacted 
and  is  enforcing  a  State  meat  inspection 
program  meeting  requirements  "at  least 
equal  to"  Federal  requirements,  that  the 
plant  subject  to  such  State  meat  inspec- 
tion program  be  entitled  to  bid  on  all 
meat  contracts  for  Federal  institutions. 
It  is  only  reasonable  and  equitable  that 
once  these  plants  are  subjected  to  and 
made  to  comply  with  standards  at  least 
equal  to  those  of  federally  inspected 
plants,  there  is  no  reason  to  not  allow 
them  to  bid  on  such  contracts. 

I  believe  that  the  intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion is  quite  clear  in  this  respect.  I  just 
wanted  to  point  this  out  so  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  Congressman 
Samuel  S.  Stratton,  35th  District,  New 
York,  enclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Owen 
M.  Begley,  counsel  to  the  New  York  State 
Meat  Packers  Association,  raising  this 
very  question.  My  comments  here  today 
are  meant  to  eliminate  any  doubt  that 
may  still  remain  on  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  27.  1967. 
Hon.  Joseph  M.  Montota, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Joe:  Following  up  our  phone  conver- 
sation of  the  other  day,  I  am  enclosing  a 
letter  from  former  State  Senator  Owen  M. 
Begley  of  Schenectady,  New  York,  who  Is 
counsel  to  the  New  York  State  Meat 
Packers  Association. 

Senator  Begley  makes  the  point  that  If 
the  new  meat  Inspection  legislation  which 
you  and  Congressman  Purcell  are  sponsoring 
is  enacted,  individual  states  will  be  required 
to  bring  their  Inspection  procedures  Into  line 
with  Federal  meat  inspection  procedures. 
When  an  individual  state's  program  wins 
Federal  approval,  Senator  Begley  says.  It 
would  seem  to  make  sense  to  give  meat 
packers  whose  plants  are  regularly  Inspected 
by  such  an  approved  state  system  the  same 
privUege  of  bidding  on  meat  contracts  for 
Federal  institutions  that  Is  now  reserved  ex- 


clusively for  those  plants  subject  to  Federal 
Inspection. 

You  indicated  to  me  that  it  was  your  belief 
that  under  the  legislation  which  you  have 
sponsored  this  result  would  be  automatic, 
that  no  amendment  to  the  legislation  would 
be  required  to  achieve  the  result  which  Sen- 
ator Begley  recommends. 

In  that  case.  I  believe  It  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  New  York  State  Meat  Packers 
Association  if  this  particular  point  could  be 
made  in  the  Record  as  part  of  the  legislative 
history  on  your  bill.  I  am  sure  too  that  Sen- 
ator Begley  would  have  no  objection  if  his 
letter  were  used  as  a  basis  for  making  this 
point  in  the  legislative  history. 

I  appreciate  your  help  on  this  matter,  and 
know  that  its  clarification  by  yourself  as 
author  of  the  Senate  legislation  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  meat  packers  in  New  York 
State  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Samxtei.  S.  Stratton. 

Begley.  Moynihan  &  Shaw, 
Schenectady,  N.Y.,  November  15,  1967. 
Congressman  Sajtoei.  Stratton, 
House  of  Representatives  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sam:  As  you  know,  I  am  counsel  to 
the  New  York  State  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, which  Is  composed  of  companies  en- 
gaged In  every  phase  of  the  meat  Industry 
in  our  State.  This  organization  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  adequate  meat  inspec- 
tion, having  worked  to  bring  about  the  state 
inspection  program  and  the  passage  of  the 
Purcell  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  the  State  Inspection 
program  (which  applies  only  to  the  areas 
outside  New  York  City)  compares  favorably 
with  the  Federal  program  and  both  coop- 
erate In  bringing  about  better  conditions  in 
the  industry.  The  PurceU  Act  will,  we  be- 
lieve, increase  this  cooperation  and  make  the 
requirements  of  both  programs  almost  iden- 
tical. 

There  is  a  problem  which  those  who  are 
under  the  State  inspection  are  faced  with. 
Although  Federally  inspected  plants  are  per- 
mitted to  participate  in  bidding  for  meat 
products  used  by  State  agencies,  New  York 
State  inspected  plants  are  precluded  from 
bidding  on  meat  products  needed  for  Fed- 
eral agencies,  such  as  the  armed  forces  and 
goveriunent  hospitals. 

Since  the  Purcell  Act  would,  if  passed, 
bring  about  a  review  and  approval  of  State 
programs  before  granting  participation  in 
Federal  monies,  it  woxild  seem  only  fair  to 
grant  to  the  States,  whose  programs  were 
approved,  the  right  to  participate  in  bidding 
on  Federal  contracts  for  meat  suppUes.  Such 
widening  of  the  field  of  eligible  bidders 
would,  we  believe,  be  beneficial  to  both  the 
Federal  government  and  the  industries  in 
States  whose  inspection  programs  are  ap- 
proved under  the  Purcell  Act. 

If  you  concur  with  these  views,  would  you 
be  good  enough  to  attempt  to  have  the  Pur- 
cell Act  amended  to  bring  companies,  which 
are  under  Federally  approved  State  inspec- 
tion, into  the  category  of  those  which  can 
bid  on  United  States  agency  contracts. 

I  know  the  members  of  our  organization 
will  appreciate  whatever  help  you  can  give  in 
this  matter. 

Sincerely. 

Owen  M.  Begixy. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  eminently  acceptable  conference 
report  embodying  an  effective,  fair  suid 
strong  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  oper- 
ate in  the  pubUc  interest  rather  than  to 
the  public  detriment.  It  is  my  belief  that 
this  bill,  as  reported,  will  operate  in  the 
most  effective  maimer. 

Our  choices  are  quite  clear.  Above  all. 
it  Is  obvious  that  our  consumers  cannot 


and  will  not  wait.  The  public  Interest 
requires  this  measure  and  the  public 
stif  ety  demands  it. 

Not  to  act  now  would  be  against  that 
public  interest.  Consumer  protection  is 
a  matter  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
without  delay.  The  American  consumer 
Is  organizing  as  never  before.  Consumer 
protection  as  a  cause  is  looming  ever 
larger  on  the  national  horizon. 

Our  educated  citizenry  are  increasing- 
ly aware  of  the  evils  being  perpetrated 
against  them,  and  resent  it.  An  aroused 
Congress  acting  afBrmatively  is  what 
they  expect  and  should  have. 

That  ever-growing  group  of  aroused 
and  active  consumers  are  hoping  we  will 
not  disappoint  them.  They  ask  for  a  meat 
inspection  act  such  as  the  one  we  now 
have  before  us.  I  for  one  do  not  be- 
lieve they  are  asking  for  too  much. 

American  consumers  have  the  right  to 
expect  the  finest,  wholesome  meat  and 
meat  products  when  they  go  to  shop.  We 
can  guarantee  this  to  them  by  voting  af- 
firmatively and  swiftly  for  this  confer- 
ence report. 

The  time  is  past  for  quibbling  and 
splitting  of^  economic  and  social  hairs. 
Let  us  act  now  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
protecting  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  kind  comments  with  reference 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
for  permitting  me  to  make  a  few  brief 
comments  about  the  wholesome  Meat 
Act,  the  conference  report  on  which  we 
are  about  to  r.dopt  and  send  on  its  way 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  moreover,  for  his  skillful  and 
seasoned  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  committee.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  him  on  this  controversial, 
yet  terribly  important  matter. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  first  ad- 
dressed itself  some  4  months  ago  to 
the  question  of  the  slaughtering  and 
pi-ocessing  of  meat  in  this  country,  it  be- 
came clear  that  bad  meat  was  good  busi- 
ness. It  was  possible  for  both  the  unscru- 
pulous and.  regrettably,  even  those  who 
were  conscientious  but  imder  heavy  com- 
petitive pressure,  to  escape  the  high 
standards  of  the  Federal  inspection  sys- 
tem, and  gain  a  virtually  decisive  com- 
petitive advantage  over  their  federally 
inspected  counterparts.  Bad  meat  was 
driving  good  meat  out  of  business. 

As  a  result,  approximately  2,000  plants 
in  this  country  were  under  Federal  in- 
spection, and  some  15,000  plants  under 
nonexistent  or  poorly  enforced  State  in- 
spection. We  saw  a  growing  pattern  of 
major  packing  houses  establishing  wholly 
owned  intrastate  subsidiaries  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this  competitive  situa- 
tion. 

Some  25  percent  of  all  processed  meat 
and  15  percent  of  all  raw  meat  was  in 
intrastate  commerce.  More  than  10  mil- 
lion head  of  cattle  were  slaughtered, 
which  together  with  processed  meat 
totaled  some  13  to  14  billion  pounds  of 
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meat  outside  of  the  Federal  inspection 
system— enough  to  feed  50  million  people. 

What  were  the  competitive  advan- 
tages? 

First,  diseased  and  substandard  meat 
could  be  received,  slaughtered,  and 
processed  in  intrastate  plants. 

Second,  wholesome  meat  could  be 
processed  and  slaughtered  under  unsani- 
tary conditions,  with  all  the  cost  savings 
that  could  be  effected  thereby. 

Third,  meat  could  be  stuffed  full  of 
cheap  additives  such  as  water,  cereals, 
pig  hides,  and  the  rest.  Occasions  have 
been  reported  in  which  30  to  40  percent 
of  a  ham  was  in  fact  water,  and  the 
consumer  was  the  loser. 

Finally,  these  State  plants  could  avoid 
the  honest  labeling  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral regulation. 

That  was  the  condition  4  months  ago. 
This  evening,  we  are  about  to  pass  an 
act  which,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  victories  for  the 
American  consumer  in  recent  history. 
For  in  those  4  months,  we  have  walked 
the  long  road  from  virtually  nothing,  to 
the  point  where  we  are  passing  a  very 
strong  bill.  This  bill  has  several  funda- 
mental features  which  will,  within  2  and 
at  the  latest  3  years,  assure  that  all  meat 
slaughtered  and  processed  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Americans  will  be  whole- 
some, free  from  imdue  additives,  and 
sold  in  packages  that  will  be  required  to 
clearly  and  honestly  state  the  nature  of 
the  contents  therein  contained. 

This  was  the  Montoya  amendment.  To 
that  we  added  a  standard  that  State  reg- 
ulation must  be  at  least  equal  to  Federal 
regulation — no  weasel  words,  no  loop- 
holes that  would  permit  a  standard  less 
than  that  which  fully  accomplishes  our 
objective. 

Next,  to  avoid  lawsuits,  but  more  im- 
portantly to  make  certain  that  Federal 
inspectors  had  complete  access  to  the  in- 
formation they  needed  to  fulfill  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  act,  we  clearly 
spelled  out  their  right  to  go  into  State 
plants,  inspect  those  plants,  review  rele- 
vant records,  and  take  appropriate  sam- 
ples. 

Next  we  required,  under  this  legisla- 
tion, detailed  annual  public  reports  to 
Congress.  While  this  is  not  the  time  to 
report  fully  on  the  significance  of  that 
provision,  it  could  well  be  the  most  im- 
portant provision  in  the  act.  Because  I 
am  convinced  now  more  than  ever  that 
an  informed  public  is  an  irresistible  po- 
litical force  in  our  country.  Without  in- 
formation, they  cannot  demand  their  just 
rights  before  Congress  or  any  other  fo- 
rum. If  anything  accoimts  for  the  miracle 
of  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  is  that  with- 
in these  4  months,  the  American  pub- 
lic has  been  fully  advised  of  the  condi- 
tion of  slaughtering  and  meat  processing 
in  this  coimtry.  The  basis  for  that  infor- 
mation has  been  the  public  disclosure 
of  detailed  reports,  not  Initially  made 
public,  but  which  have  now  been  made 
public,  of  investigations  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1962  and 
again  in  1967. 

In  addition,  we  have  deleted  the 
exemption  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  imposed  the  same  regulations 
upon  foreign  meat  as  upon  domestic 
meat,  and  we  have  accepted  an  impor- 


tant provision  which  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  impose  Federal 
regulation  on  an  intrastate  plant  pro- 
ducing meat  which  endangers  the  public 
health. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  incorpo- 
rated many  other  fine  features  in  the 
House  measure  as  it  came  to  us. 

So  in  4  months,  we  have  gone  from 
no  bill  to  a  bill  which  is  a  model  of  con- 
sumer protection  legislation — a  model,  I 
might  add,  which  shows  due  deference 
to  our  federal  system,  and  shows  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  practical  problems  of 
the  industiy. 

Moreover,  I  think  this  shows  some- 
thing that  is  more  clear  today  than  it 
was  some  months  ago,  and  that  is  that 
the  consumer  movement,  if  it  imder- 
stands  the  issue,  is  one  of  the  most  ir- 
resistible political  forces  in  our  Nation; 
and  I  hope  we  will  not  forget  it. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  communications 
media,  which  fearlessly  and  courageously 
reported  the  facts  to  the  American  pub- 
lic, particularly  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  I  commend 
those  selfless  private  citizens  who  wrote 
courageously  and  creatively  in  tills  field. 
I  would  name  Ralph  Nader  as  one  of 
those.  I  am  proud,  as  a  lawyer,  that  we 
have  some  people's  lawyers,  who  seek  no 
profit,  but  who,  guided  only  by  the  motive 
of  public  service,  are  digging  out  the 
facts,  and  leading  such  unblemished  lives 
that  they  can  stand  up  as  examples  of 
the  finest  of  our  profession. 

I  am  reminded,  when  I  think  of  Ralph 
Nader,  of  that  time  many  years  ago  when 
Louis  Brandeis  appeared  in  the  famous 
New  York-New  Haven  case,  and  the 
judge,  surprised  to  see  him  there  with- 
out an  apparent  client,  Etsked  him, 
"Whom  do  you  represent?" 

Brandeis  replied,  "Your  Honor,  I  am 
the  lawyer  for  the  people." 

We  ought  to  have  more  lawyers  who 
are  lawyers  for  the  people;  and  I  com- 
mend Ralph  Nader  here  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms. 

I  commend  the  leadership  from  the 
executive  branch.  President  Johnson 
provided  genuine  leadership,  and  we  are 
witnessing  new  vitality  and  new  strength 
in  the  office  of  his  adviser  on  consiimer 
afifairs.  That  is  an  office  that  I  think 
should  have  been  created  years  ago. 
Betty  Furness  performed  magnificently 
on  this  issue,  as  she  has  on  so  many 
others. 

But  none  of  this  would  have  been  pos- 
sible without  leadership  here  in  Con- 
gress, and  I  would  begin  and  end,  in  addi- 
tion to  mentioning  such  fine  leadership 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  as  that 
of  Representative  Smith  and  Represent- 
ative Foley,  by  commending  the  person 
who,  I  think  more  than  anyone  else,  is 
responsible  for  this  measure — a  person 
who  has  contributed  selflessly  and  crea- 
tively to  the  cause  of  the  American  con- 
sumer. I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya]. 

We  knew  the  Senator  was  a  gifted 
lawyer.  We  knew  he  was  a  gifted  legisla- 
tor. But  his  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
pubUc  interest  is  without  peer  on  the 
question  of  consimier  protection  or  any 
other  issue. 

I  commend  the  American  Meat  Insti- 


tute, which  I  think  regretted  initially 
that  this  legislation  had  to  be  adopted, 
but  which  finally  understood  that  the 
American  consumer  comes  first.  It  then 
had  the  coiu-age  to  stand  up  and  shift 
its  position  and  support  us  here. 

I  have  always  thought  there  is  an 
identity  of  interest  on  the  part  of  a  con- 
smner  and  an  honest  and  ethical  busi- 
nessman. 

I  commend  the  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute because,  although  its  action  was 
late,  nevertheless  the  American  Meat 
Institute  stood  up  and  did  its  duty  as  an 
example  of  responsible  business  leader- 
ship. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Mr.  Gray,  the 
president  of  Hormel  Co.,  in  my  State, 
who  I  believe  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  who  spoke  out 
early  and  effectively  on  behalf  of  this 
legislation. 

I  also  strongly  commend  the  effective 
and  able  support  of  organized  labor — in 
particiilar,  the  Amalgamated  Meatcut- 
ters  and  Butcher  Workmen,  and  the 
United  Packinghouse  Workers,  who 
worked  long  hours  and  provided  able 
counsel  to  us. 

In  closing,  I  have  a  very  rare  docu- 
ment, a  letter  from  a  meatpacking  com- 
pany in  favor  of  strong  meat  inspection. 
It  is  the  only  one  I  know  of  In  existence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
letter  from  Mr.  Dudley  Smith  of  the 
Elliott  Packing  Co.,  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
under  date  of  November  13,  1967,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Elliott  Packino  Co., 
Duluth,  Minn.,  November  13. 1967. 
Hon.  Walter  Mokdale, 
Senate  Offlce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mondale:  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  support  the  position  you  have 
taken  with  resp>ect  to  the  Meat  Inspection 
Bills.  Although  the  Industry,  In  general,  has 
supported  the  Purcell  Bill,  It  Is  my  personal 
opinion  that  this  bill  will  not  be  effective  In 
taking  care  of  the  Inspection  problems  that 
should  be  corrected.  I  think  your  bill  will  be 
a  lot  more  effective  than  the  Purcell  Bill  and 
I  hope  you  can  muster  enough  support  to 
pass  It. 

In  the  event  that  your  bill  cannot  be 
passed,  I  think  the  Piu-cell  Bill,  with  the 
Montoya  Amendment,  is  a  big  improvement 
over  the  original  bill.  However,  I  still  think 
your  bill  Is  the  one  that  the  country  needs. 
Sincerely  yours, 

DxTDLET  Smith. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  state- 
ment about  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  has  once 
again  demonstrated  his  abiding  faith  in 
the  consumers  of  this  Nation. 

I  give  special  credit  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya],  who,  on  the  basis  of  his  ini- 
tiative and  leadership,  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  enactment  of  this  fine 
and  strong  bill  that  we  have  before  us. 
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I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  who 
joined  on  a  partnership  basis  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  so  that  to- 
gether they  were  able  to  bring  forth  the 
legislative  proposal  which  will  be  signed 
into  law  soon  and  will  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  American  consumer  and 
to  the  American  meatpacker,  as  well. 

I  say  all  hail  to  the  Montoya-Mondale 
bill.  I  conmaend  them  both  for  their  ini- 
tiative and  courage  in  acting  against 
pressures.  I  commend  them  for  the  lead- 
ership they  have  both  shown  in  this  most 
important  and  much  needed  and  long 
overdue  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  fine,  kind 
words.  I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  I  Mr.  Mondale],  for 
what  he  has  said  about  my  humble  part 
in  working  together  with  other  Members 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa,  a  valuable 
member  of  the  conference  and  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  who  made  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  this  particular  act. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
I  should  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  action  which  has  been  taken. 

First,  I  think  it  has  been  a  very  bright 
day  for  the  American  consumer  when 
the  American  consumer  realizes  that  the 
action  taken  on  the  bill  was  taken  with 
the  unanimous  action  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
I  think  that  in  turn  is  attributable  in 
great  measure  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  who  made  pains- 
taking efforts  to  come  up  with  a  work- 
able and  acceptable  bill. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  on  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  indicating  that  they 
would  stand  firm  with  me  with  respect  to 
my  amendment  relating  to  retail  exemp- 
tion certificates. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out.  we  received  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicat- 
ing that  the  Secretary  would,  if  we  con- 
tinued his  discretion,  as  my  amendment 
provided,  begin  to  phase  out  the  retail 
exemption  certificates.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 500  of  these  retail  exemption 
certificate  holders.  And  I  would  have  to 
tell  them  that  retention  or  deletion  of  my 
amendment  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference in  the  long  run. 

It  was  only  discretionary  authority 
granted  to  the  Secretary  which  was  being 
continued  by  that  amendment,  and  the 
Secretary  has  stated,  as  indicated  in  the 
letter  which  the  Senator  from  Florida 
has  had  printed  in  the  Record,  that  he  is 
going  to  phase  out  these  retail  exemption 
certificates. 

There  hsis  come  to  my  attention  some 
concern  with  respect  to  the  portion  of  the 
bill  added  by  the  Senate,  which  reads: 


That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provUion 
of  this  section.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  establishment  within  a  State  is  pro- 
ducing adulterated  meat  or  meat  food  prod- 
ucts for  distribution  within  such  State  which 
would  cleao-ly  endanger  the  public  health  he 
shall  notify  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  the 
appropriate  Advisory  CJommlttee  provided  by 
section  301  of  the  Act  of  such  fact  for  effec- 
tive action  under  State  or  local  law.  If  the 
State  does  not  take  action  to  prevent  such 
endangering  of  the  public  health  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  such  notice,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  In  light  of  the  risk  to 
public  health,  the  Secretary  may  forthwith 
designate  any  such  establishment  as  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  IV  of  the  Act. 
and  thereupon  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tor thereof  shall  be  subject  to  such  provisions 
as  though  engaged  in  commerce  until  such 
time  as  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
State  has  developed  and  will  enforce  require- 
ments at  least  equal  to  those  Imposed  under 
title  I  and  Utle  IV  of  thU  Act. 

I  do  not  know  where  this  has  come 
from,  but  there  has  been  a  misimpres- 
sion  conveyed  that  the  act  provides  for 
the  taking  over  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  plants.  And  the  misapprehen- 
sion or  rumor  that  has  been  spread  never 
points  out  that  the  language  makes  the 
determination  of  the  Secretary  depend- 
ent upon  clear  evidence  that  the  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  is  not  to  be 
superficial. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  intend  that 
the  determination  be  based  upon  clear 
evidence,  and  that  there  is  no  intention 
to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
willy-nilly  start  to  close  down  or  take 
over  plants.  The  language  makes  it  very 
clear  that  he  is  not  to  do  that. 

Furthermore,  while  concern  has  been 
expressed  that  the  bill  does  not  provide 
for  any  judicial  review,  nevertheless  the 
United  States  Code,  title  V.  section  702— 
this  is  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
updated — provides : 

A  person  suffering  legal  wrong  because 
of  agency  action,  or  adversely  affected  or  ag- 
grieved by  agency  action  within  the  meaning 
of  a  relevant  statute,  is  entitled  to  judicial 
review  thereof. 

Section  704  provides  as  follows: 
Agency  action  made  reviewable  by  statute 
and  final  agency  action  for  which  there  is  no 
other  adequate  remedy  in  a  court  are  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review. 

I  must  say  that  I  believe  adequate  pro- 
tection is  afforded  persons  who  may  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  have  now 
written  a  tight,  workable  bill.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  the  2  years  which  we 
have  allowed  the  States  in  order  to  bring 
their  standards  and  enforcement  proce- 
dures up  to  a  proper  level  will  be  needed 
to  meet  not  only  money  problems,  but 
manpower  problems,  as  well.  It  will  take 
time  to  recruit  and  to  train  inspectors  to 
implement  the  law — ^not  only  inspectors 
for  the  States,  but  also  Inspectors  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  indicated 
yesterday  a  policy  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  and  the  House  will  go  along  with, 
namely,  of  seeing  to  it  that  adequate 
funds  are  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose— at  least,  so  far  as  the  Federsd  level 
Is  concerned. 

I  also  suggest  that  while  we  have  em- 


phasized in  the  bill  that  our  first  concern 
for  the  American  consimier  is  whole- 
someness.  cleanliness,  and  sanitation, 
the  American  consumer  also  is  entitled  to 
efficiently  and  economically  produced 
meat  and  meat  products.  This  is  some- 
thing to  which  I  hope  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  pay  very  careful  atten- 
tion, in  addition  to  enforcing  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  the  act. 

I  would  hope  that  because  of  the  far- 
reaching  scope  of  the  act  and  the  essen- 
tiality that  there  be  good  industry  co- 
operation in  implementing  the  act,  the 
Secretary  will  see  fit  to  appoint  an  ad- 
visory committee  consisting  of  State  offi- 
cials and  representatives  of  the  industry 
who  can  advise  and  consult  with  respect 
to  the  regulations  and  the  implementa- 
tion. Unless  there  is  cooperation  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
and  the  industry,  the  objectives  of  the 
act  will  not  be  attained — at  least,  they 
will  not  be  attained  as  soon  as  they  might 
otherwise  be  attained. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been 
much  concerned  in  recent  years  over  the 
increasing  amount  of  meat  imports.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  and  especial- 
ly the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  are  to 
be  commended  for  seeing  that  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  will  receive  protection 
from  meat  imports  from  other  coun- 
tries equal  to  that  of  our  own  domesti- 
cally produced  meat.  It  is  not  good  for 
domestic  producers,  who  are  paying  the 
taxes,  to  be  undercut  by  foreign  compe- 
tition, which  does  not  have  to  meet  equal 
standards  and  equal  enforcement  of 
those  standards.  This  act  is  very  tough 
on  that  point. 

So  I  believe  that  we  have  done  a  good 
job  all  around;  and  I  wish  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  for 
his  cooperation  and  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  given  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  for  his  kind  comment  with 
reference  to  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  fioor  as  the  Senate  approaches  final 
action  on  a  bill  which  will  be  marked  as 
one  of  the  greatest  forward  steps  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  to  voice  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  excellent  leadership,  for 
his  great  ability,  and  for  the  vast  under- 
standing he  has  shown  in  this  bill.  He  has 
done  so  on  dozens  of  bills  brought  to  the 
Senate  and  floor  managed  to  successful 
passage. 

It  seems  we  are  enacting  today  some- 
thing that  is  more  important  than  "ster- 
ling" on  our  silver  as  a  hallmark  of  qual- 
ity. Because  of  the  great  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida — joined  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Montoya].  the  junior  Senator  from  IMin- 
nesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] — the 
passage  of  this  meaisure  will  go  down  in 
history  as  a  red-letter  day,  indicating  the 
Senate's  concern  about  the  health  of  the 
people  of  America,  the  great  cattle  in- 
dustry of  America,  and  the  housewives  of 
America,  who  are  today  more  conscious 
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than  ever  of  the  guarantee  of  purity, 
sanitation,  and  quality  of  the  meat  they 
buy  in  the  grocery  store.  They  are  used 
to  buying  brand  names  for  their  quality, 
but  heretofore  they  have  had  to  guess  in 
the  meat  market,  unless  they  bought 
from  large  stores,  what  quality  the  meat 
would  be  and  under  what  conditions — 
whether  sanitary  or  unsanitary — the 
meat  was  processed. 

Today  we  are  writing  a  Magna  Carta 
for  the  hoxisewives  to  know  what  they  buy 
in  their  comer  grocery  store.  We  are 
writing  a  bill  that  will  be  hailed  as  a  great 
forward  step.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  while  there  are  only  2,000  interstate 
plants  in  the  coimtry,  which  slaughter  75 
percent  of  the  meat  and  process  85  per- 
cent, we  have  still  left  in  the  unknown 
quantity — the  i  in  the  equation — the  10 
million  cattle  that  are  slaughtered  each 
year  by  intrastate  packers  and  the  50 
million  people  who  purchase  this  meat. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  great  credit  that  we  are 
meeting  this  vast  need.  In  closing  the 
loophole  in  the  sanitation  of  State- 
licensed  and  State-inspected  plants  we 
assure  that  States'  rights  will  prevail  up 
to  standards  which  people  have  the  right 
to  expect  when  buying  a  poiond  of  meat, 
a  roast  beef,  a  ham,  a  pork  chop  or  a  lamb 
chop  in  their  grocery  store,  or  when  they 
buy  a  steak  or  other  food  in  a  restaurant. 
They  will  know  that  this  meat,  in  99  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  will  have  been  slaugh- 
tei-ed  under  sanitary  conditions  and  was 
not  subject  to  terrible  unsanitary  condi- 
tions— broken-down  toilets,  overflowing 
on  the  floor;  hair  being  ground  up  in 
hamburger  or  sausage;  diseased  cows 
slaughtered,  with  the  diseased  portion 
trimmed  out  and  the  remainder  sent  to 
the  market  imidentifled  as  to  quality,  and 
unidentified,  in  more  important  measure, 
as  to  the  lack  of  quality. 

So  I  believe  this  is  a  great  forward  step. 
Considering  the  cost  of  our  Federal-State 
meat  inspection  of  $47  million,  this  will 
cost  us  only  $4.5  million,  as  the  proper 
State  aid  is  given.  Tliis  is  a  partnership. 
The  3-year  period  that  the  conferees 
have  given — I  believe  wisely — to  the 
States  to  meet  these  Federal  standards 
will  bring  about  a  most-needed  reform. 

I  am  glad  that  the  American  Meat  As- 
sociation has  endorsed  this  bill,  because 
this  group  has  been  foremost  in  guaran- 
teeing the  housewives,  the  consumers, 
an  opportunity  to  identify  the  clean  from 
the  unclean,  the  pure  from  the  impure, 
the  noncontaminated  from  the  contam- 
inated. 

The  Farmers'  Union,  which  comprises 
most  of  the  farmers  within  my  State, 
has  endorsed  this  measure,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also,  the  National 
Farmers'  Association.  The  cattle  of  Okla- 
homa will  rank  almost  with  wheat  In 
income-producing  operations. 

I  do  not  believe  any  cattlemen's  or- 
ganization— although  there  are  many 
and  they  are  most  alert  to  the  effects  of 
any  legislation  upon  the  cattle  industry — 
has  appeared  to  oppose  this  bill.  Did  any 
of  them  appear? 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  No,  they  did  not. 
There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  they 
would  support  the  Purcell  bill  or  the 
Montoya  bill,  but  eventually  they  all  8up- 
iwrted  the  Montoya  bill. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  was  happy  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  the  Montoya  bill,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  choose  to 
speak.  The  bill  has  been  improved  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  able  generalship 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  so 
that  the  measure  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  89  to  2.  The  entire  Republican 
membership  of  the  Senate  voted  for  it 
unanimously,  and  only  two  of  the  Etemo- 
crats  voted  against  it.  This  is  a  record- 
breaking  endorsement. 

This  is  a  recordbreaking  endorsement. 
The  bill  comes  back  from  conference  in 
even  better  shape  than  when  passed  by 
the  overwhelming  Senate  vote. 

This  near  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Senate  shows  there  will  be  many  benefits 
derived.  This  measure  will  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  small,  independent  pack- 
ers but  it  will  be  of  assistance  with  those 
who  are  carriers. 

Those  who  are  greedy,  who  maintain 
unsanitary  conditions,  and  who  process 
this  meat  under  conditions  which  are 
unhealthy  to  the  consumer  are  only  a 
very  minor  percentage  of  the  small,  in- 
dependent packers  who  will  be  affected. 

This  bUl  will  benefit  the  cattle  indus- 
try because  the  price  stockmen  will  re- 
ceive for  meat  from  large  intrastate  sales 
will  be  greater.  There  will  be  better  proc- 
essed meat  for  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

Does  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
know  of  any  violation  of  States'  rights  in 
giving  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  improv- 
ing and  paying  for  State  inspection?  Is 
there  a  violation  of  the  concept  of  States' 
rights?  The  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
hsis  been  one  of  the  great  warriors  for 
States  rights  throughout  his  long  and 
distinguished  career, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  on  that  point,  I  am 
still  a  scrapper  for  States  rights  and  I 
always  will  be. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  21  States 
which  had  only  volimtary  inspection  of 
meats,  or  no  system  at  all.  The  29  States 
which  acted  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
situation  that  brought  about  the  neces- 
sity for  this  act. 

I  must  say — as  to  the  time  given  in  the 
bill  to  the  States  which  have  not  lived 
up  to  their  responsibility — because  with 
States  rights  this  is  State  responsibil- 
ity— 3  years  should  permit  every  one  of 
them  to  come  up  with  a  good  program.  I 
hope  they  do  because  I  would  much 
prefer  to  see  States  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities  in  this  matter.  If  they  do 
not  and  when  they  do  not  there  is  only 
one  power  that  can  act  effectively,  and 
that  is  the  National  Government.  And 
that  would  be  done  under  this  act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  The  State  of  Oklahoma 
has  just  begim.  We  have  moved  and  we 
now  have  a  State  inspection  system 
which  is  in  its  infancy.  We  have  not  had 
money  to  employ  necessary  State  inspec- 
tors as  yet  to  run  the  program.  This  bill 
will  help  State  Inspection  and  allow 
tightening  of  standards  for  packers  and 
cattlemen.  This  measure  gives  the  small 
businessman  a  distinct  advantage  he 
otherwise  would  not  have  had. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  eloquent  remarks.  I  rarely  receive 


such  praise.  I  want  to  be  mighty  enough 
to  say  that  I  do  not  merit  it.  The  real 
performance  here  has  been  given  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya] and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  MoNDALEl.  The  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida simply  wielded  the  gavel  in  the  con- 
ference and  had  a  most  agreeable  ex- 
perience in  that  there  were  no  vital  dif- 
ferences and  we  had  no  trouble  report- 
ing the  conference  bill.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  provide  chairmanship  for  the  con- 
ference. That  was  the  entire  function 
the  Senator  from  Florida  performed  ex- 
cept he  did  approve  the  bill,  supported 
it  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  and 
was  glad  to  be  the  chairman  of  such  a 
conference. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  very  proud  to  have  been  a  co- 
sponsor  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Montoya]  on  this  far-reaching 
legislation  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  improved  by  the 
extra  year.  I  am  pleased  this  matter  of 
I>aramoimt  importance  on  high  stand- 
ards for  meat  in  this  country  will  be- 
come law. 

I  congratulate  all  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  matter.  Those  who  are 
in  tlie  cattle  industry  or  processing  In- 
dustries will  be  the  greatest  benefici- 
aries. I  intend  to  press  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  to  see  that  loans 
are  made  available  to  small,  independ- 
ent packers  so  they  may  bring  their 
plants  up  to  standards  for  sanitation  and 
Improve  facilities.  I  know  of  no  more 
important  reason  for  which  loans  could 
be  made.  Oklahoma  does  want  to  live  up 
to  the  standards  and  now  It  will  better 
be  able  to  do  so. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I 
apologize  for  the  time  I  have  taken  and 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  but  before  final 
action  I  wanted  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  in- 
terest of  saving  time,  although  I  have 
a  few  comments  to  make,  different  from 
those  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  every  word 
spoken  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  am  proud  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  Montoya  bill.  I  wish  to  join  in  pay- 
ing my  very  highest  respects  and  deep 
gratitude  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Montoya],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and 
others  who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
to  us  this  conference  report  at  this  time. 

Because  of  my  years  of  great  Interest 
In  the  livestock  Industry  I  am  a  witness 
to  some  qualifications  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  this  bill.  I  Join  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  in  his  com- 
mendations of  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  as  the 
people's  counsel  in  this  case,  for  I  think 
he  has  been  of  great  assistance  to  our 
committee  and  he  has  been  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  Congress  in  focusing  at- 
tention upon  the  public  Interest  that  Is 
Involved  in  necessitating  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 
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Mr.  President,  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  States  to  clean  their 
slaughterhouses  has  done  great  damage 
to  the  meat  producing  industry  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  Senators 
how  true  that  is  because  they  know  in 
recent  weeks  as  they  have  sat  around 
the  dining  tables  of  their  friends — al- 
though I  have  not  attended  very  many 
dinners  since  this  bill  became  a  matter 
of  public  Interest — there  was  not  some 
time  during  the  evening  when  there  was 
not  a  discussion  of  the  matter.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  the  most  powerful  lobby  in 
the  country  is  the  housewife.  They  know 
what  housewives  have  been  saying  and 
are  still  saying  about  the  shock  so  many 
of  them  suffered  when  the  information 
got  out  that  they  could  not  be  sure  of  the 
quality  of  the  meat  they  have  been 
buying.  I  heard  many  of  them  saying, 
"I  will  never  buy  another  pound  of  meat 
without  a  U.S.  inspection  stamp  on  it." 

I  think  that  no  one  is  to  blame  for  that 
but  the  so-called  intrastate  plants.  They 
have  not  carried  out  their  obligation  to 
the  public.  I  want  to  say  in  one  sense, 
speaking  for  the  moment  as  a  lawyer 
from  the  standpoint  of  legal  technical- 
ities and  rules,  but  in  a  broader  sense 
no  one  has  any  State  right  to  sell 
unclean,  unsanitary,  and  diseased  meat, 
but  it  happens. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  eyes  have  seen 
in  various  parts  of  the  coimtry  animals 
slaughtered  that  should  have  been  killed 
and  buried.  I  know  of  instances  in  which 
cattle  were  offered  at  a  sales  lot,  in  which 
meat  was  subsequently  to  go  to  Federal 
inspection  was  offered,  and  the  sales 
company  would  not  even  put  it  on  the 
block.  What  happened  to  it?  Those  ani- 
mals were  put  into  a  truck  and  sent  to 
an  Intrastate  plant.  They  were  slaugh- 
tered and  the  meat  got  on  the  dining 
tables  of  people  in  that  area.  If  there 
ever  was  a  case  of  walking  out  on  a  moral 
obligation  on  the  part  of  those  business- 
men responsible  for  operating  that  kind 
of  plant,  Mr.  President,  you  name  it.  I 
think  that  is  about  as  bad  as  it  can  get. 

Thus,  I  do  not  recognize  the  intrastate 
argument  which  those  on  the  commit- 
tee have  had  to  deal  with  for  a  while. 
They  had  some  people  who  made  techni- 
cal and  literal  legal  arguments  on  its 
behali^.  But  I  want  to  say  that  when  I  go 
into  State  X,  Y,  or  Z,  there  is  no  intra- 
state right  within  that  State  to  serve 
meat  in  a  hotel  or  on  any  other  table  that 
does  not  meet  Federal  standards. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  should  face  the 
fact — as  was  pointed  out  by  the  clear 
implication  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  said  a  moment 
ago— that  the  Federal  Government  does 
have  the  right  to  step  in  and  protect  the 
health  of  the  American  people. 

We  are  living  in  a  mobile  society.  The 
early  concept  of  so-called  Intrastate 
rights  developed  in  our  legal  system 
when  there  was  not  much  mobility.  But, 
serving  meat  in  a  hotel  or  a  home  to  a 
visitor  from  outside  the  State,  in  my 
judgment,  really  washes  off  the  legal 
blackboard,  so  to  speak,  the  claim  that 
they  should  be  protected  in  doing  that 
on  the  basis  of  a  States  rights  argu- 
ment. 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
made  comment  about  imported  meat. 
There  is  a  problem  there,  too.  At  the 
present  time,  there  is  prevailing  in  Eng- 
land probably  the  worst,  contagious 
bovine  epidemic  in  the  history  of  the 
British  Isles.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
facts  are.  I  do  know  the  allegations,  and 
on  the  basis  of  those  allegations,  the 
British  Government  has  acted. 

The  allegation  is  that  some  diseased 
meat  came  in  through  importation.  As 
a  result,  England  has  cut  off  the  im- 
portation of  meat  from  a  good  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  understand  it  is  also  true  that  meat 
from  carcasses  of  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
eased animals  is  a  threat  to  human 
health. 

Now  I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  about 
the  economic  consequences  of  what 
would  happen  if  we  were  subjected  to 
the  kind  of  loss  to  which  England  is  now 
being  subjected,  if  the  allegation  is  true 
that  diseased  meat  from  another  country 
was  shipped  into  England  which  caused 
the  hoof  and  mouth  epidemic  now 
sweeping  the  British  Isles. 

It  is  not  only  the  economic  aspect  of 
the  problem,  but  also  the  health  aspect 
that  must  be  considered.  We  have  been 
talking  about  cattle,  but  there  is  also 
the  shocking  failure  to  carry  out  the 
moral  obligation  in  some  intrastate 
plants,  where  I  know  of  insttmces  in 
which  diseased  chickens  coming  down 
the  track  were  rejected  by  U.S.  inspec- 
tors, were  taken  out  of  some  of  the  small 
killing  plants  and  moved  not  so  many 
miles  away  into  an  intrastate  plant  and 
processed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  housewives  have 
every  reason  to  express  the  fears  they 
have  to  us  around  the  dining  tables  of 
our  friends,  in  whose  homes  we  have 
been  having  diimer  in  recent  weeks.  The 
situation  must  be  cleaned  up. 

I  want  to  highly  commend  the  Sena- 
ators  I  have  already  mentioned,  but  I 
also  wish  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  the  support  it  has  given  the 
program.  I  commend  also  Congress  as  a 
whole  for  what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa said  in  effect  was  the  passage  of 
legislation  on  this  subject  which  could 
very  well  be  compared  to  the  original 
pure  food  and  drug  law. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  realize  that 
the  hour  is  late  and  that  nothing  I  could 
say  would  be  other  than  repetition.  But, 
being  present  in  he  Chamber  as  the  con- 
ference report  is  about  to  be  adopted, 
I  would  feel  uncomfortable  if  I  did  not 
rise  to  thank  most  especially  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mon- 
toya] for  their  great  interest  in  this 
subject. 

The  consumer  is  America's  most  pow- 
erful lobby.  But,  it  needs  a  leader.  It  is 
a  power  group  which  can  be  easily  di- 
verted, easily  split,  and  easily  confused. 
It  needs  a  Montoya  and  a  Mondale — 
yes,  it  also  needs  a  Ralph  Nader. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say,  on  the  eve  of  its  enact- 
ment, that  I  hope  next  we  will  turn  our 
attention  to  the  fish  bill  which  I  have 
introduced  and  which  Is  before  the  com- 
merce committee.  I  am  no  longer  re- 


quired to  eat  fish  once  a  week,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  enjoy  it. 

I  still  beUeve  that  fish  and  fish  prod- 
ucts are  not  adequately  supervised. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  very  kind  words,  and  also  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  had  to  leave,  and  also 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan — the  three 
cosponsors  of  the  Montoya  bill.  Cer- 
tainly, their  names  mean  a  lot  on  legis- 
lation in  the  Senate.  They  have  been 
most  helpful.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa was  in  constant  communication 
with  me  as  we  deliberated  in  committee 
and  outside  committee  on  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  a 
stanch  defender  of  the  consumer.  I  have 
known  of  his  great  reputation  in  this 
respect  since  I  came  to  Congress. 

Equally,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  good  credentials  on  that  score.  It  is 
certainly  a  pleasure  to  have  all  three 
as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
consider  the  conference  report,  I  want 
to  stress  the  importance  of  meatpacking 
in  my  own  State  of  Kansas.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  are  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  their  effort  in  improving 
meat  inspection. 

Meatpacking,  already  one  of  the  lead- 
ing industries  in  Kansas,  will  become 
even  more  important  to  the  State's  econ- 
omy in  the  future. 

Three  factors  which  point  to  an  even 
larger  meatpacking  industry  in  the  State 
are  first,  greater  importance  of  livestock; 
second,  the  trend  toward  slaughtering 
nearer  the  source  of  supply;  and,  third, 
continued  emphasis  on  development  of 
off-farm  businesses. 

Later  figures  are  not  available,  but  in 
1963 — the  year  of  the  last  census  of 
manufacturers — meatpacking  was  the 
third  most  important  industry  in  the 
State,  as  measured  by  the  value  added  by 
manufacturing.  Aircraft  manufacturing 
and  petroleum  refining  ranked  first  and 
second,  respectively. 

DoUarwise,  the  impoitance  of  meat- 
packing is  indicated  by  these  figures: 
$516  million  worth  of  meat  produced  and 
$440  million  paid  for  raw  materials.  Total 
payroll  in  1963  was  $54.2  million.  The 
industry  employed  8,070  employes,  or  7.1 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  work  force 
in  the  State  and  contributed  5.2  percent 
of  the  State's  total  value  added  by 
manufacturing. 

Prior  to  the  early  1950's,  slaughter  ex- 
ceeded livestock  production  in  Kansas. 
This  trend  has  been  reversed  since  then, 
particularly  in  slaughter  of  cattle  and 
calves.  Increased  livestock  production 
has  been  the  big  reason  for  this  shift. 

Figures  on  per  capita  production  and 
consimiption  bear  out  the  fact  that  Elan- 
sas  is  a  net  exporter  of  processed  meat. 
In  1965  per  capita  production  in  Kansas 
was:  Beef,  381  pounds;  pork,  1,308 
pounds;  lamb  and  mutton,  8.2  pounds. 
Data  are  not  regularly  published  on  per 
capita  consumption  by  State. 

A  recent  study,  however,  reported 
Kansas  per  capita  beef  consumption  at 
132  pounds,  considerably  higher  than 
n.S.  average  estimated  at  106  poimds  for 
1967.  Average  1965  per  capita  consump- 
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tlon  for  the  United  States  was  58.7 
pounds  of  pork  and  3.7  pounds  of  lamb 
and  mutton. 

Assuming  these  figrures  are  representa- 
tive of  consiimption  in  the  State,  then 
plants  in  Kansas  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed more  than  twice  as  much  pork, 
lamb,  and  mutton  as  was  consumed  in 
the  State. 

Studies  show  an  excellent  basis  for  In- 
creasing livestock  production  In  the 
State.  Kansas-grown  feed  has  generally 
exceeded  livestock  requirements.  With 
even  greater  production  anticipated  in 
the  future,  adequate  feed  will  be  avail- 
able to  substantially  increase  swine  and 
cattle  feeding.  Kansas  packers,  already 
in  a  good  competitive  position  to  expand 
beef  and  pork  shipments  to  the  Western 
and  Southwestern  States,  will  see  their 
position  improve  as  the  population  in- 
creases In  these  areas. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  conference 
report  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
LOANS  AND  A  NEW  LOAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  H.R.  6167. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6167)  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  requesting  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  appointed  Mr.  Russell, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mrs.  Sbuth,  and  Mr.  Thurmond 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXPORTING  LOGS  TO  JAPAN  FROM 
THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  other 
matter  on  which  I  shall  detain  the  Sen- 
ate for  only  a  vevy  short  time. 

I  have  sent  to  the  Press  Gallery  today 
a  statement  which  bears  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  exporting  of  logs  to  Japan. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  MacnusonI  and  I  have 
been  working  hard  in  recent  weeks  on 
the  very  serious  problem  which  has  de- 
veloped in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  exportation  of  large  quantities 
of  logs  to  Japan. 

This  exportation  has  resulted.  In  ef- 


fect, in  the  exportation  o^  thousands  of 
American  jobs  to  Japan.  These  logs  are 
raw  materials  out  of  which  lumber  prod- 
ucts are  made.  There  ts  no  doubt  that 
the  exportation  of  these  logs  has  provided 
some  new  jobs  for  our  longshoremen, 
seamen,  and  stevedoring  companies  and 
the  many  people  who  work  in  ports. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  we  seek 
to  work  out  a  program  with  the  State 
Department,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
negotiations  that  are  about  to  take  place 
with  representatives  from  Japan,  that 
will  strike  a  fair  balance  in  respect  to 
the  economic  interests  of  all  segments  of 
the  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

I  want  to  say,  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
stevedoring  companies  and  longshore 
imions  and  other  groups  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  whose  livelihood  comes  from 
the  operation  of  the  ports,  that  they  rec- 
ognize the  need  for  striking  that  bal- 
ance. 

They  are  not  advocating  unchecked, 
unrestricted  shipment  of  logs  in  what- 
ever quantities  the  Japanese  want  to  buy 
them.  They  have  been  cooperating  with 
us  In  trying  to  work  out  a  program  with 
the  Government  that  will  give  protection 
to  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest. 

The  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  assured  members  of 
Congress  yesterday  first,  that  they  un- 
derstand the  urgency  of  the  log  export 
situation;  second,  that  they  recognize 
they  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  local 
commimities  dependent  upon  their  tim- 
ber; and,  third,  that  they  can  act  under 
existing  law  to  carry  out  that  responsl- 
biUty. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  complete 
cooperation  among  Senator  Hatfield, 
Representatives  Green,  Wyatt,  Dellen- 
BACH,  and  Ullman,  as  we,  as  a  united 
Oregon  delegation,  have  pressed  for  a 
Government  program  that  would  give 
protection  to  the  lumber  economy  of  our 
State. 

We  have  said  for  a  long  time  that  we 
felt  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  had  authority 
within  existing  law  to  issue  whatever 
rules  and  regulations  and  administra- 
tive orders  were  necessary  to  give  to  the 
lumber  commiuilties  of  our  State  the 
protection  in  Federal  timber  sales  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

To  the  great  credit  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  two  agencies,  in  the  confer- 
ence held  with  us  yesterday  afternoon, 
they  recognized  that  they  have  authority 
to  act  in  a  manner  that  will  carry  out 
their  responsiWlity. 

That  Is  real  progress,  because  until 
yesterday,  they  had  tended  to  point  to  all 
the  policing  troubles  that  would  be  in- 
volved in  export  limitations  on  public 
timber  sales,  rather  than  talking  about 
the  ix>wers  they  had  to  curb  the  exports. 

Ovar  next  problem  will  come  tomorrow 
when  members  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington delegations  meet  with  the  State 
Department  negotiators  who  will  talk  to 
Japanese  negotiators  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  starting  December  11.  The  industry 
has  not  recommended  a  strong  position 
for  us  to  take  in  the  talks,  other  than  to 
impress  Japan  with  the  distress  of  the  In- 
dustry. But  it  Is  meaningless  to  complain 


to  Japan  and  wait  for  Japan  to  suggest 
a  remedy. 

Therefore,  I  shall  urge  the  State  De- 
partment not  only  to  explain  the  prob- 
lem, but  specifically  to  seek  agreement 
with  Japan  that  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment will  take  more  U.S.  lumber  products 
and  fewer  logs. 

One  of  the  imfortunate  tilings  about 
this  controversy  is  that  Japan  really  has 
a  cartel  operating  in  this  field.  Japan 
has  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
finished  lumber  in  Japan.  They  really 
have  a  two-market  system  over  there.  An 
American  producer  of  lumber  must  sell 
to  the  cartel.  No  matter  what  the  U.S. 
price  is  the  cartel  markets  it  at  the  same 
price  it  fixes  for  Its  own  lumber.  There 
is  no  price  competition  from  UJS.  im- 
ports into  Japan. 

If  Japan  wants  to  act  in  good  faith 
with  us  for  an  agreement  that  will  In- 
volve the  shipment  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  logs,  she  ought  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into,  as  part  of  that  agreement,  an  un- 
derstanding that  she  will  take  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  finished  lumber  into 
Japan. 

It  has  been  my  position  from  the  very 
beginning  that  the  high  prices  she  bids 
for  our  logs  are  possible  only  because 
she  shelters  her  domestic  market  from 
our  competition  in  lumber  products.  Our 
first  objective  should  be  to  break  down 
this  Japanese  trade  barrier,  and  there 
seems  to  be  much  support  for  that  posi- 
tion on  the  part  now  of  the  Federal  tim- 
ber agencies. 

A  larger  supply  of  lumber  should  bring 
down  their  own  prices  enough  to  bring 
down  what  they  can  bid  on  our  logs.  But 
in  any  case,  we  should  seek  to  export 
the  lumber  rather  than  the  logs. 

I  want  to  thank  the  spokesmen  for  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  the  imderstanding  of  this 
problem  that  they  made  clear  to  us  yes- 
terday. They  made  us  aware  of  their 
determination  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  the 
protection  of  their  economic  Interests  in 
the  field  of  the  lumber  operations  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

I  feel  that  with  a  specific  proposal  of 
this  kind,  we  will  be  more  likely  to  get 
results.  We  are  in  a  position  now  to  show 
that  the  problem  is  so  serious  that,  if 
Japan  does  not  agree  to  that  kind  of  shift 
In  her  piu-chases,  the  U.S.  Government 
will  act  to  protect  Its  timber  resource. 

Therefore,  if  we  cannot  get  some  relief 
in  regard  to  the  great  damage  that  is 
being  done  to  the  economy  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  because  of  the  purchasing 
raids  of  Government  logs — that  Is,  logs 
taken  off  the  Federal  forests — and  an 
agreement  between  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment and  the  Government  of  Japan, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  wiU  con- 
vene, not  later  than  January  15,  his  sub- 
committee of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  at  which 
hearings  representatives  of  the  UjS.  Gov- 
ernment will  be  requested  to  appear  to 
explain  their  policies  and  subject  them- 
selves to  the  examination  of  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  basis  of  the  record  made, 
I  will  then  recommend — If  it  becomes 
necessary,  which  I  hope  It  will  not — 
necessary  legislation  to  give  to  the  people 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  the  protection 
which  they  are  entitled  to  receive  from 
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their  Government  In  respect  to  the  tim- 
ber resources  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  State  Department  will  be  invited 
first,  because  they  have  the  main  Job 
of  seeking  a  voluntary  arrangement  with 
Japan  of  the  kind  I  have  described.  If 
that  falls  through,  then  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  deal  directly  with  the  prob- 
lem through  legislation  long  on  the  books 
designed  to  assure  a  timber  supply  to 
domestic  mills,  and  more  legislation,  if 
necessary. 

I  know  the  administration  Is  fearful 
of  "making  waves"  in  our  relations  with 
Japan.  It  is  anxious  to  maintain  at  least 
lipservlce  from  Japan  for  the  Vietnam 
war.  But  here  is  an  industry  already 
crippled  from  the  war.  If  we  really  are 
doing  Japan  such  a  favor  by  fighting 
In  Vietnam,  we  should  be  insisting  that 
she  refrain  from  economic  policies  that 


further  damage  an  industry  already 
weakened  by  the  eoon(»nic  Impact  of  the 
war. 

Japan  Is  already  profiteering  from  the 
expenditures  we  make  there  to  supply 
our  troops.  Here  is  one  small  place  where 
Japan  could  make  an  accommodation. 
She  could  buy  our  liunber  instead  of  our 
logs,  and  the  State  Department  should 
press  her  to  do  so. 


NOMINATION 

Executive  nomination  received  by  the 
Senate  December  6,  1967: 

In  the  Am  Foscx 

Lt.  Gen.  wmiam  W.  Momyer,  FB1964  (ma- 
jor general.  Regular  Air  Force),  VS.  Air 
Force  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  impor- 
tance and  reBponslblUty  designated  by  the 
President  In  the  grade  or  general,  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8066,  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
6  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  7,  1967,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFrnMAllON 

Executive   nomination   confirmed   by 
the  Senate  December  6,  1967: 
Foreign    Claims    Settlement    Commission 

IjaVem  B.  Dilweg,  of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States  for  the 
term  of  3  years  from  October  22,  1967. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Support  for  Concurrent  Reiolution 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  for 
the  preservation  of  the  nation  of  Israel  is 
based  on  the  proposition  that  Israel  has 
existed  as  a  nation  for  20  years,  and  for 
all  of  that  time,  including  the  present 
time,  its  Arab  neighbors  have  had  a 
policy  of  extermination  against  Israel. 
This  means  that  there  can  never  be  a 
meaningful  dialog  in  the  Middle  East 
leading  to  peace  until  the  Arab  nations 
recognize  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist. 

No  man  can  compromise  his  right  to 
live  and  remain  fully  a  man,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  nations.  A  mood  of  savage 
belligerency  has  resulted  in  three  wars. 

What  is  all  of  this  to  us?  The  Soviet 
Union  has  successfully  fished  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  Middle  East  and 
has  established  its  navy  as  a  Mediter- 
ranean power  through  this  last  conflict, 
even  though  its  agents,  the  Arab  nations, 
have  suffered  a  third  disaster.  The 
Soviets  have  resupplied  the  Arabs  with  a 
quantity  of  arms  equal  to  the  loss  of  arms 
the  Arabs  suffered  in  the  desert  war  of 
1967.  They  are  taking  siim  at  us  through 
Israel.  The  Arabs  and  the  Israelis  need 
peace,  but  the  Soviets  want  war  and  it 
may  well  be  that  we  will  have  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  game  that  the  Communists 
are  playing  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  third  world  war  based  on 
miscalculation  by  the  Soviets  and  their 
Arab  satellites  Is  a  serious  possibility. 

Does  anyone  in  this  body  believe  that  if 
the  Egyptians  and  Syrians  had  won  the 
war  of  June  1967,  that  the  Middle  East 
would  not  be  one  vast  Soviet  satellite? 
The  result  has  been  a  happy  one  because 
Israel  was  victorious.  Since  our  need,  the 
needs  of  the  Arab  poor,  and  the  hope  of 
Israel  is  peace,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  miscalculation 


by  the  Soviets  and  their  agents  that  may 
lead  to  world  war  m.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  declare 
imequivocally  that  the  United  States  will 
preserve  Israel  behind  her  own  borders. 
The  first  step  toward  peace  can  then  be 
taken,  and  that  is  the  admission  by  the 
Arab  States  that  Israel  has  the  right  to 
exist  as  a  nation.  The  Arabs  may  find  it 
expedient  to  do  so,  if  they  know  that 
there  Is  no  hope  of  destroying  Israel.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  go  on  record 
with  a  request  that  we  make  our  position 
clear.  We  are  already  on  the  side  of  Israel 
In  this  matter.  It  only  remains  for  us  to 
make  it  clear.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  support  my  position  by  pass- 
ing this  resolution. 


President  Johnson  Brings  Government 
to  the  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  N.  FRIEDEL 

OF   MASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson's  effort,  laimched  2  years  ago, 
to  bring  the  Government  to  the  people 
has  paid  another  dividend  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  experimental  one- 
st<M>  Federal  Information  centers  In 
Atlanta  and  Kansas  City  will  soon  open 
In  five  other  American  cities. 

These  information  centers  offer  im- 
proved service  to  citizens  doing  business 
with  the  Federal  Government — at  little 
or  no  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment— by  making  it  possible  for  the  pub- 
lic to  come  to  one  place  for  complete  in- 
formation about  aU  Federal  services.  The 
pioneering  experimental  centers  have 
helped  over  5,000  citizens  a  month 
promptly  secure  the  services  they  needed. 

At  the  same  time.  President  Johnson 
has  seen  to  it  that  the  American  public 


benefits  from  expanded  Federal  office 
hours,  simplified  forms,  and  publication 
of  information  in  foreign  languages  to 
help  non-English  speaking  Americans 
learn  about  their  Government's  services. 

A  democracy  is  only  as  strong  as  its 
people's  trust  in  their  government.  By 
bringing  the  streamlined  services  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  hometowns 
of  millions  of  Americans  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration has  rewarded  this  sacred 
trust. 

The  Johnson  swiminlstratlon  has  put 
democracy  into  action  for  a  grateful 
people. 

Hon.  Foy  D.  Kohler 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  rtoRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  FASC:ELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  note  the  resignation 
of  the  Honorable  Foy  D.  Kohler  as 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Political  Affairs.  I  must  admit,  however, 
that  I  am  delighted  that  he  has  made  the 
decision  to  come  to  Miami  as  a  full  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Miami's 
Center  for  Advanced  International 
Studies. 

Secretary  Kohler  has  served  as  Under 
Secretary  for  Just  over  a  year.  In  this 
cai>acity  he  has  worked  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  He  has  been  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  impact  of 
science  upon  foreign  policy,  and  this,  to- 
gether with  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
United  States-Soviet  relations  led  him  to 
the  problem  of  the  United  States-Soviet 
nuclear  missile  race. 

His  distinguished  career  as  a  State  De- 
partment official  includes  service  in  the 
demanding  post  as  Ambassador  to  Mos- 
cow. His  service  there  spaimed  the  1962 
Cuban  missile  crl^. 
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Mr.  Kohler  has  long  been  recognized 
as  an  expert  on  American-Soviet  rela- 
tions, and  I  know  his  expertise  in  this 
field  will  be  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  University  of  Miami  Faculty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  Secretary 
Kohler  on  an  outstanding  career  as  a 
U.S.  diplomat,  and  extend  a  warm  wel- 
come to  him  from  Miami. 


Sea  Lamprey  Control  Program  Vital  to 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ef- 
fort to  control  the  predatory  sea  lamprey 
is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  Great 
Lakes  States,  particularly  to  Michigan. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment I  made  recently  on  this  subject  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  U.S.  Senator  Robert  P. 
Griffin 

Every  year  a  little  known  and  relatively 
modest  item  In  the  Department  of  State  ap- 
propriations bill  comes  up  for  Congressional 
approval. 

Although  It  may  be  obscure  to  most  people, 
the  annual  budget  of  the  Great  Lakes  Fish- 
ery Commission  Is  of  vital  concern  to  con- 
servationists and  sportsmen  in  Michigan. 

Since  1957,  this  Commission  has  adminis- 
tered the  sea  lamprey  control  program,  which 
Is  largely  responsible  for  the  re-emergence 
of  high-value  fish  in  the  Great  Lakes,  Includ- 
ing Coho  salmon,  trout  and  whltefish. 

Sea  lamprey — as  every  fisherman  knows — 
are  predatory  parasites  which  feed  on  high 
quality  fish.  They  had  all  but  eliminated  the 
high  value  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes  prior 
to  the  Commission's  control  operations 
which  were  first  initiated  in  Lake  Sujierlor. 

The  Commission's  Initial  control  measure 
against  the  lamprey  consisted  of  using 
mechanical  and  electrical  barriers  in  lamprey 
spawning  streams.  But  this  method  proved 
largely  Ineffective,  mainly  because  of  power 
failures  and  high  water  levels  during  the 
spring,  which  permitted  lamprey  to  bypass 
the  barriers  and  migrate  to  the  Lakes. 

Scientists  then  developed  a  selective 
chemical  which  kills  lamprey  larvae  without 
injuring  other  fish  life.  By  1963.  the  Conmils- 
slon  had  treated  all  Infested  streams  In  Lake 
Superior  with  the  special  chemical. 

At  Lake  Michigan,  treatment  of  99  In- 
fested streams  was  completed  In  the  fall  of 
1966.  A  reduced  lamprey  ptopulatlon  in  Lake 
Michigan  already  Is  evidenced  by  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  whltefish  catch  and  the  low 
incidence  of  lamprey  scars  on  whltefish. 

Michigan  Is  just  beginning  to  reap  Impres- 
sive economic  and  recreational  benefits  from 
the  Commission's  long-range  program.  Re- 
markable strides  have  been  taken  thus  far 
to  rehabilitate  fishery  In  the  Great  Lakes. 
And  we  can  expect  further  progress  if  the 
Commission,  a  Joint  U.S. -Canadian  venture. 
Is  permitted  to  continue  its  valuable  pro- 
gram. 

Earlier  this  year  the  program  was  seiiotisly 
threatened  when  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 


suddenly  cut  the  Commission's  relatively 
modest  budget  by  a  fiat  9100,000.00.  Those 
familiar  with  the  program,  the  Investment 
and  the  results,  correctly  branded  this  as  a 
"I>ennywlse  and  pound-foolish"  economy 
move. 

Fortunately,  a  coalition  of  Great  Lakes 
Senators  and  Congressmen  quickly  went  to 
work  on  a  concerted  drive  to  restore  the 
needed  funds.  On  Oct.  11,  the  Senate  voted 
to  approve  the  State  Department  appropria- 
tions bill  with  the  full  amount  of  the  Com- 
mission's budget  Intact. 

A  sharp  reduction  in  the  Commission's 
budget  would  have  Jeopardized  all  the  hard- 
won  gains  of  the  past  decade.  For  example, 
it  would  have  brought  a  halt  to  operations 
at  Lake  Huron.  And,  if  Lake  Huron's  streams 
are  not  treated,  lamprey  would  migrate  from 
there  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  other 
Great  Lakes. 

Moreover,  without  adequate  resources,  the 
Commission  might  be  required  to  postpone 
scheduled  re-treatment  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Superior  streams.  Unless  these 
waters  are  re-treated  at  regular  Intervals, 
chemical  applications  of  the  past  several 
years  could  eventually  turn  Into  wasted  ef- 
fort. 

Inspection  stations  have  revealed  a  dra- 
matic downturn  In  the  quantity  of  sea 
lamprey  In  the  Great  Lakes,  as  a  result  of 
the  Commission's  endeavors.  As  recently  as 
Oct.  6,  readings  at  Lake  Sujjerlor  showed 
that  the  population  of  lamprey  is  down 
nearly  94  per  cent  since  control  measures 
were  first  lmplement«d. 

Michiganders  have  a  vital  stake  In  the 
continuance  of  this  highly  significant  pro- 
gram. To  preserve  the  advances  already 
made,  and  to  bring  the  sea  lamprey  under 
control,  the  program  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Fishery  Commission  deserves  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Michigan. 


President  Gestido,  of  Uruguay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  able  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  Oscar  D.  Gestido,  who 
has  been  chief  executive  of  his  country 
since  last  March  1.  On  that  date  Presi- 
dent Gestido  became  Uruguay's  first 
permanent  chief  executive  In  15  years. 
His  inauguration  marked  the  end  of  an 
experiment  with  a  rotating  presidential 
system.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  his 
inaugural  address  he  said  some  well- 
chosen  words: 

There  Is  no  magic  formula  to  make  things 
well,  only  mental  honesty,  hard  work  and 
routine  and  meticulous  planning  for  the 
future. 

President  Gestido  had  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  military  service,  as  a  top 
government  administrative  ofBcial,  and 
for  too  short  a  time,  as  leader  of  his 
country.  He  visited  the  United  States  in 
the  late  1940's  as  a  general  in  the  air 
force  in  which  he  served  with  distinction 
for  many  years.  Upon  retirement  from 
the  air  force  a  decade  ago,  he  held  a 
number  of  top-level  positions  In  Uru- 
guay's Government,  Including  director 


of  the  state  railways,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  National  Council  of  Government. 

As  President  he  was  host  to  President 
Johnson  and  other  leaders  of  Latin 
American  countries  at  the  sunamlt  con- 
ference held  In  Punta  del  Este  last  April. 
SUruguay  loses  an  able  leswier;  the 
United  States  loses  a  good  friend;  the 
Republics  of  Latin  America  lose  an  il- 
lustrious ally,  in  the  untimely  death  of 
this  distinguished  citizen  of  Uruguay.  I 
know  that  the  sympathy  of  the  American 
people  goes  to  the  people  of  Uruguay  at 
this  sad  time. 


Yearend  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVE  MARTIN 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
custom  to  make  a  yearend  report  to  my 
constituents  at  the  close  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Below  is  my  annual  report: 
Yearend  Report 

The  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
been  one  of  the  longest  In  history.  Through 
December  8  the  House  had  been  In  session  183 
days  and  It  took  over  34.000  pages  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  record  the  proceedings 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate.  Members  of 
the  House  Introduced  14,239  bills  with  ap- 
proximately 100  public  bills  enacted  into 
law. 

The  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  has 
seen  the  power  of  the  Legislative  Branch  of 
the  government  restored.  The  House,  par- 
ticularly, has  refused  to  go  along  with  the 
President's  recommendations  and  many  pro- 
grams have  been  rewritten  and  cut  back — 
example :  the  House  trimmed  the  Foreign  Aid, 
or  foreign  giveaway,  one  billion  dollars  below 
the  President's  request.  The  House  also  re- 
fused to  act  on  the  President's  request  for  a 
tax  Increase  until  the  Executive  Branch  had 
made  substantial  cuts  In  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment. The  Congress  has  made  cuts  of  $4  bil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget. 

The  end  of  the  year  finds  our  country  fac- 
ing many  serious  problems : 

1.  The  war  In  Vietnam,  In  which  we  have 
over  half  a  million  American  troops  com- 
mitted with  casualties  since  January  1,  1961, 
of  both  killed  and  wounded  American  boys, 
now  totaling  over  107,000.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense McNamara,  one  year  ago,  announced 
that  draft  calls  in  1967  would  be  greatly 
decreased  and  indicated  that  an  end  to  the 
war  was  In  sight.  Now  he  has  reversed  his 
position  and  announced  that  draft  calls  in 
1968  would  be  considerably  Increased  to  take 
care  of  future  build-ups  in  Viet  Nam  and 
to  provide  for  the  rotation  of  troops. 

2.  Riots  are  expected  to  continue  in  the 
summer  of  1968,  at  a  pace  even  greater  than 
In  1967,  accompanied  by  looting  and  destruc- 
tion of  property. 

3.  The  dollar  is  under  severe  attack  from 
abroad  and  our  supply  of  gold  is  being 
claimed  by  foreign  countries,  particularly 
Prance.  We  should  demand  that  France  repay 
nearly  $6  billion  In  World  War  I  debts.  The 
Congress  will  probably  be  asked  to  repeal 
the  law  which  requires  us  to  keep  on  hand 
approximately  $10  billion  in  gold  to  back  up 
our  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

4.  Inflation — The  cost  of  living  will  con- 
tinue to  rise  at  a  rapid  rate,  due  in  part  to 
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the  fact  that  our  government  continues  to 
spend  a  great  deal  more  than  it  takes  In.  The 
Administration  Is  rationalizing  the  need  for 
a  tax  Increase  when  stating  that  it  Is  needed 
to  hold  down  the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
5.  Agriculture — Unless  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Freeman  reverses  his  present  policies, 
both  com  and  wheat  prices  wiU  remain  at 
ruinously  low  leveU.  Secretary  Freeman 
should  resign.  The  President  continues  to  op- 
pose any  legislation  to  restrict  the  Importa- 
tion of  beef. 

Nebraska — I  have  been  able  to  get  legis- 
lation passed  this  year  which  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Nebraska.  Authorization  was 
secured  on  the  Mid-State  Reclamation  Proj- 
ect after  20  years.  I  was  able,  also,  to  get 
not  only  authorization  for  the  construction 
of  the  345  kv  power  line  from  Port  Thomp- 
son South  Dakota  to  Grand  Island,  but  to 
get  approximately  $7 'A  mllUon  appropriated 
so  that  work  could  begin  on  this  line.  ThU 
will  alleviate  a  very  serious  power  shortage 
which  currently  exists  In  Nebraska.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  to  declare  a  one  year 
moratorium  on  the  discontinuance  of 
passenger  trains  and  the  Railway  Post  Office 
while  the  Department  of  Transportation 
makes  a  complete  study  of  the  problems 
Involved. 

Over  15,000  letters  have  been  received  In 
my  office  from  residents  of  the  Third  Dis- 
trict and  we  have  assisted  In  hundreds  of 
cases  In  regard  to  the  problems  of  those  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces.  Many  other  prob- 
lems have  been  presented  to  us  In  regard  to 
securing  Federal  funds  under  various  and 
sundry  programs.  Our  office  staff  of  five  peo- 
ple have  been  kept  busy  throughout  the  year 
and  we  have  tried  to  serve  you  In  an  efficient 
manner. 

To  all  of  you  I  extend  greetings  for  the 
holiday  season  and  wish  for  you  a  prosperous 
and  peaceful  new  year. 


Mr.  Secretary,  If  This  Is  Prosperity,  I 
Would  Hate  To  See  a  Depression 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  returned  from  a  4 -day  trip  over  the 
agricultural  areas  of  my  district. 

Although  things  have  been  tough  for 
agriculture  in  past  years,  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  In  my  17  years  in 
the  Congress.  With  farm  debt  and  pro- 
duction costs  hitting  recordbreaking 
highs  and  farm  prices  continuing  to  go 
down,  it  Is  no  wonder  the  American 
farmer  is  up  In  arms  over  low  farm 
prices  and  concerned  about  what  the 
future  will  bring. 

Peeling  his  pocketbook  become  lighter 
by  the  month,  the  farmer  knows  full  well 
he  is  being  shortchanged — as  the  farm 
parity  ratio  continues  its  plunge  to  a  new 
low.  To  illustrate;  the  Illinois  parity 
ratio,  which  relates  prices  paid  to  prices 
received,  dropped  to  68.  This  Is  a  drop  of 
7  points  since  October  1966.  And  this  Is 
the  lowest  figure  since  parity  was  first 
formulated  in  1937. 

Prices  farmers  must  pay  now  to  stay  In 
business  keep  climbing  mainly  because  of 
the  Inflationary  prices  kept  in  motion  by 
the  Government's  moimtlng  debt.  At  the 


same  time,  prices  they  receive  continu- 
ally keep  dropping.  A  part  of  these  de- 
clines can  be  traced  to  dumping  and 
other  Government  policies  which  keep 
the  supply-demand  force  In  the  market- 
place from  operating  fairly. 

Total  farm  debt  last  year  went  up  10 
percent — an  average  nationally  of  over 
$1,200  increased  Indebtedness  per  farmer. 
The  numt>er  of  farmers  operating  in  the 
United  States  in  1966  dropped  4  percent 
from  the  previous  year  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  now  predicts  82,000 
more  farmers  will  be  wiped  out  in  1967. 
Obviously,  the  farmer  Is  alarmed  and 
with  good  reason. 

Lack  of  Income  equity  between  farmer 
and  nonfarmer  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
While  estimated  aimual  personal  income 
for  city  employed  sources  rose  8  percent 
In  the  last  year,  estimated  annual  per- 
sonal income  for  farmers  dropped  16  per- 
cent— as  reported  recently  In  the  April 
1967  issue  of  Economic  Indicators  pre- 
pared by  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Obviously,  present  Federal  programs 
for  com  and  wheat  are  not  worltlng  to 
the  advantage  of  Illinois  farmers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  quote  from  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  on  November  25, 1967,  from 
a  farmer  in  my  congressional  district 
which  reswis  as  follows  and  gives  the 
plight  in  fair  expression  of  the  farmer  in 
my  congressional  district: 

I  am  ready  to  testify  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee — or  any  other.  I  Just  sold  the 
com  from  my  small  acreage  at  92  cents  per 
bushel.  With  the  moisture  dock,  etc..  It  will 
be  down  to  the  70's  (cents)  and  this  won't 
Include  shelling  and  fertilizer  and  taxes.  If 
this  Is  prosperity,  I  would  dread  seeing  a 
depression.  Mr.  Freeman  should  retire  to  the 
farm  and  view  the  Great  Society  from  that 
angle ! 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
hopeful  sign,  but  at  least  we  did  get 
someone  in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  admit  that  the  American  farmer 
is  In  trouble.  Rex  F.  Daly,  Chairman  of 
the  Department's  Outlook  and  Situation 
Board,  told  a  recent  Washington  confer- 
ence tliat  farmers  would  not  be  any  bet- 
ter off  financially  next  year  than  they 
are  this  year,  and  that  they  proliably  will 
be  worse  off  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  economy. 

Robert  Bergland,  midwest  director  for 
the  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service,  said  a  few  days  ago 
that  in  the  present  state,  this  year's  corn 
crop  probably  means  bankruptcy  for  a 
sizable  number  of  midwest  farmers.  He 
is  further  quoted  as  follows : 

Farmer-owners  probably  can  withstand  the 
squeeze,  but  the  tenant  farmer  who  has 
tooled  up  with  high-price  machinery  and 
no  substantial  financial  backlog  Is  in  real 
trouble. 

Here  is  one  place  where  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  do  something  by 
suggesting  emergency  support  loans  for 
wet  com  which  would  give  the  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  dry  the  com  and  to 
sell  it  next  year  when  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  be  better.  There  are  now  700 
million  bushels  of  high-moisture  com 
In  Illinois  alone  which  are  in  distress 
and  ought  to  be  eligible  for  loan  and 
storage.  If  forced  to  sell  now,  for  many 


of  these  farmers  the  economic  Impcurt  is 
a  disaster. 

Farmers  In  my  disirlct  know  for  more 
than  a  dozen  years  that  I  have  been  an 
advocate  of  no  partisan  poUtics  insofar 
as  a.griculture  is  concerned.  I  have  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  anybody.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  who  would  help  us 
better  the  agriculture  situation. 

I  introduced,  along  with  Mr.  Poage — 
Democrat  of  Texas — the  present  chair- 
man of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, the  Surplus  Agriculture  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1954 — commonly  known  as 
Public  Law  480. 

Under  this  law  we  have  exported  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  surplus  agri- 
culture products  overseas.  There  was  the 
perfect  example  of  cooperation  between 
parties  in  getting  something  done  to 
help  the  farmer. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  the  present 
Secretary  shows  no  signs  of  coming  up 
with  any  legislation  or  administrative 
assisttmce  on  his  own  part  which  would 
alleviate  the  desperate  plight  that  mid- 
western  farmers  are  experiencing  at  this 
time. 

Many  of  us  have  heard  through  the 
years  that  the  present  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture claims  that  his  swlmlnistration 
has  made  the  farmer  prosperous.  Mr. 
Secretary,  if  this  is  prosperity,  I  would 
hate  to  see  a  depression. 


To   Improve  Accuracy  of  Agricnltnre'i 
Statistical  ReporU:  HJl.  14251 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers 
from  every  State  of  the  Union  are  com- 
plaining t>ecausc  of  the  financial  damage 
done  to  them  by  erroneous  crop  and 
livestock  estimates  Issued  from  the  UJ5. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  While  many 
demand  the  elimination  of  Government 
estimates,  a  more  realistic  approach 
would  be  to  improve  the  existing  pro- 
gram. 

BACKCSOtrKD 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  collecting  and  disseminating 
data  on  agriculture  since  its  beginning 
in  1862.  However,  these  statistics  have 
not  always  been  accurate,  and  when  sub- 
stantial errors  arise,  the  results  can  be 
disastrous  for  the  farmer. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  understated  demand 
and  overstated  carryover  in  forecasts  for 
four  major  commodities.  The  mistake 
In  each  of  these  cases  depressed  prices 
received  in  the  prime  selling  pe- 
riod of  the  particular  crop,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  income  to  farmers.  There  are 
reliable  congressional  estimates  that  $300 
million  was  lost  from  com  revenue,  $400 
million  from  soybean  revenue,  $180  mil- 
lion from  wheat  revenue,  and  $25  million 
from  grain  sorghum  revenue.  That  Is 
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nearly  a  billion  dollars,  a  substantial  per- 
centage of  farm  income. 

In  addition,  the  Department  "lost"  5 
million  turkeys.  This  situation  had  a 
price-inflating  effect  on  the  1966  turkey 
market,  and  these  inflated  prices  con- 
tributed to  overproduction  and  depressed 
prices  in  1967. 

In  March  of  this  year,  we  were  in- 
formed that  the  figiu^s  published  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  underesti- 
mated cattle  population  by  2,305,000.  Up- 
ward revision  of  the  statistics  depressed 
prices  received  by  farmers. 

The  need  to  improve  the  estimating 
process  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fluc- 
tuations which  have  occurred  in  the  1967 
com  crop  estimates  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Jxily,  August,  September,  and 
October  of  this  year.  In  the  State  of 
Iowa,  the  per-acre  estimate  has  dropped 
from  89  to  83,  or  6  bushels  per  acre,  rep- 
resenting 65.7  million  bushels;  in  Illinois 
the  estimate  in  this  same  period  has 
risen  13  bushels  per  acre,  or  144  million 
bushels;  and  Nebraska  estimates,  which 
in  July  were  55  bushels  per  acre,  had 
gone  to  72  by  October — a  difference  of 
17  bushels — with  a  total  production 
change  of  nearly  73  million  bushels  be- 
tween those  two  dates. 

The  effect  of  such  variations  is  obvious. 
A  record  production  forecast  results  in 
depressed  prices.  Any  portion  of  that 
yield  which  does  not  materialize  repre- 
sents a  loss  to  the  farmer  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  during  the  entire  period  in- 
volved. The  initial  1967  com  crop  esti- 
mates released  on  July  10  of  this  year 
caused  an  immediat  drop  of  from  20 
to  25  cents  a  bushel  in  the  com  price. 

The  cost  of  the  crop  and  livestock  esti- 
mating portions  of  this  program  have 
risen  from  $7,470,000  in  1961  to  $12,658.- 
000  in  fiscal  1967.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
that  kind  of  money,  we  deserve  a  better 
product. 

Crop-production  estimates  are  impor- 
tant to  agriculture.  While  periodic  errors 
in  these  statistics  produce  demands  for 
elimination  of  Government  estimating 
altogether,  it  seems  clear  that  in  this  day 
and  age  an  improved  system  is  better 
than  none  at  all. 

Crop  reports  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  helpful  in  many  respects.  They  help 
curb  price  fluctuations  by  eliminating 
uncertainty  of  supply;  they  place  farm- 
ers and  organized  dealers  on  equal 
footing — assist  in  making  store-or-sell 
decisions,  and  those  regarding  future 
expansion  or  curtailment  of  acres;  they 
anticipate  defltilt  and  surplus  production 
areas — thus  helping  distribution  pattern; 
they  provide  a  key  to  agricultural  income, 
enabling  others  to  anticipate  demand  for 
manufactured  products;  they  give  finan- 
cial institutions  guidance  on  lending  pol- 
icies; they  are  essential  to  enactment  of 
proper  agricultural  legislation;  they  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  the  necessary  in- 
formation on  the  availability  of  food;  and 
so  on. 

CBANCE    IN    EXISTING    LAW    PBOPOSED 

The  basic  fiuthority  for  the  procedure 
presently  used  by  the  Crop  Reporting 
Board  through  its  Statistical  Reporting 
Service  to  collect  and  evaluate  statistical 
data  Is  found  in  paragraph  329,  section 
1,  chapter  6,  of  title  I  of  the  ofBcial  regu- 


lations of  the  n.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
cultiire.  The  applicable  regulation  fol- 
lows: 

Collection  of  laformatlon — For  use  In  pre- 
paring the  ofDcial  estimates  of  the  Depart- 
ment, information  relating  to  agriculture 
shall  be  gathered  through  the  Washington 
and  field  ofBces  of  the  Service,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, from  practical  faTmera,  as  provided  in 
7  U.S.C.  411a;   .  .  . 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
issues  crop  estimates  on  the  10th  of  each 
month  during  the  growing  season.  The 
estimates  are  based  on  information  from 
about  90.000  farmers.  The  typical  State 
mailing  list  includes  about  2,500  partici- 
pants. Farmers  file  reports  with  State 
crop  reporting  boards,  where  they  are 
tabulated,  summarized,  and  mailed  to  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  in  Washington. 
Here,  the  information  from  each  State 
is  evaluated  and  the  results  are  pub- 
lished. 

This  system  needs  oversight  at  the 
county  level,  to  help  avoid  the  effects  of 
irregular  responses  from  the  farmer  par- 
ticipants. With  this  in  mind,  we  are  pro- 
posing to  write  into  the  procedure  a  re- 
quirement that  the  opinions  of  county  ex- 
tension agents  be  considered  in  the  eval- 
uation of  the  figures  collected  within  their 
respective  counties.  Who  would  know  a 
county  better  than  the  extension  direc- 
tor? 

This  change  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  enactment  of  H.R.  14251,  set  forth 
below : 

HJt.  142S1 

A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  March  4,  1909,  as 
amended,  to  obtain  Information  for  agri- 
cultural estimates  from  county  extension 
agents 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1909  (35  Stat.  1053)  Is  amended 
by  deleting  the  comma  Immediately  after  the 
words  "which  shall  be  gathered  as  far  as 
practicable  from  practical  farmers"  and  in- 
serting "and  from  county  extension  agents 
engaged  in  cooperative  agricultural  exten- 
sion work,". 


Success  in  Samoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Congressman  Prank  T.  Bow,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  recently  commented 
on  the  activities  of  H.  Rex  Lee,  a  native 
of  Idaho  and  a  former  resident  of  my 
congressional  district. 

The  tribute  made  by  Congressman  Bow 
is  well  deserved,  and  I  join  with  Mr.  Bow 
and  others  in  recognizing  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  attained  and  the  de- 
voted services  provided  by  Rex  Lee.  I  re- 
spectfully include  Mr.  Bow's  comments, 
as  follows: 

Washington. — Downstairs  the  House  was 
debating  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill, 
with  member  after  member  denouncing  and 


criticizing  what  must  be  the  least  popular 
government  activity.  In  my  Capitol  office  on 
the  floor  above  I  was  visiting  with  a  man  who 
may  be  able  to  change  all  of  that.  If  anyone 
can. 

H.  Rex  Lee  went  to  American  Samoa  as  its 
governor  in  1961  with  Instructions  to  make 
ready  for  the  first  meeting  on  American  soil 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Commission.  He 
thought  he  would  be  in  Pago  Pago  one  year. 
His  Job  was  to  build  an  auditorium,  a  hotel 
and  generally  clean  up  what  the  Reader's 
Digest  six  weeks  before  had  called  "America's 
Shame  of  the  South  Seas." 

He  stayed  six  years  and  before  he  left  there 
was  another  Digest  article  entitled  "Ameri- 
ca's Showplace  of  the  South  Seas." 

I  had  known  Rex  Lee  as  the  able  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  had  confidence  in  him,  as  did  other 
members  of  our  Appropriations  Committee, 
when  he  came  to  us  six  years  ago  for  emer- 
gency appropriations  to  tackle  not  only  the 
preparation  for  the  conference  but  the  edu- 
cational and  other  problems  of  the  islands. 

He  outlined  for  us  an  educational  tele- 
vision system  he  had  designed  which  would 
permit  a  few  highly  skilled  teachers  to  give 
instruction  in  every  classroom  via  TV,  to  be 
followed  by  study  under  the  native  teachers, 
most  of  whom  were  eighth  graders.  We  gave 
him  the  money.  Textbooks  and  study  plans 
were  developed.  The  system  is  a  tremendous 
success  today.  Most  of  the  islanders  now 
speak  English.  Every  family  benefits  from  the 
TV  system. 

Lee  built  a  9,000-foot  air  strip  and  the 
finest  hotel  in  the  South  Seas.  He  insisted 
that  the  Samoans  participate.  They  formed  a 
development  corporation,  including  virtual- 
ly every  family.  They  own  and  operate  the 
hotel,  a  new  canning  plant,  a  public  works 
compound,  all  sharing  in  the  profit.  A  second 
hotel  is  planned  as  tourism  develops. 

Under  Lee's  guidance  the  powers  of  the 
governor  have  been  gradually  transferred  to 
an  elected  legislature.  Electricity  has  been 
extended  throughout  the  territory,  new 
roads  constructed  and  a  medical  facility  built 
that  is  among  the  most  modern  in  the  world. 

Through  it  all  he  insisted  that  we  keep 
Samoa  for  the  Samoans,  preserving  the  best 
of  their  culture  while  they  developed  new 
ideas. 

Lee  has  now  been  appointed  assistant  ad- 
ministrator of  AID,  our  foreign  aid  agency. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  correct  all  of 
the  deficiencies  of  that  program,  but  If  any- 
one can  do  It,  I  think  it  may  be  H.  Rex  Lee. 
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B'nai  B'rith  Women  Oppose  the  Two 
Weakening  Committee  Amendments  to 
the  Truth-in-Lending  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

OP    MISSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  6.  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  support  of  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  B'nal  B'rith  Women  for 
H.R.  11601.  the  Consiuner  Credit  Protec- 
tion Act,  and  particularly  for  my  efforts 
to  keep  out  of  the  final  legislation  two 
very  serious  committee  amendments 
which  would  conceal,  rather  than  force 
disclosure  of,  the  comparative  costs  of 
certain  types  of  credit. 

These  loophole  amendments  are: 
First.  The  revolving  credit  exemption. 


imder  which  the  big  retailers  and  others 
using  computerized  open -end  credit  sys- 
tems could  express  the  percentage  rate 
of  their  finance  charges  on  a  monthly  or 
other  periodic  basis,  rather  than  on  the 
annual  rate  basis  required  for  all  other 
types  of  corxsumer  credit;  and 

Second.  The  $10  exemption,  under 
which  all  firms  offering  consumer  credit 
would  not  have  to  give  any  percentage 
rate  whatsoever  on  a  transaction  in 
which  the  credit  charge — not  the  total 
amoimt  of  the  transaction,  but  the  credit 
charge  only — is  not  more  than  $10.  This 
wovUd  exempt  loans  or  purchases  up  to 
about  $110,  which  would  cover  the  bulk 
of  consumer  credit  transactions. 

OBJECnVKS     ARS     THE     CONCEALMENT     OF     HIGH 
CREDIT    RATES 

The  hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  on  H.R.  11601  are  re- 
plete with  self-serving  argiunents  from 
firms  in  the  credit  business  that  these 
special  exemptions  are  dictated  by  all 
sorts  of  unique  or  persuasive  reasons,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  both 
have  as  their  true  objectives  the  con- 
cealment of  the  actual  rates  charged  for 
credit. 

Thus,  the  department  stores  and  others 
using  revolving  credit  are  determined  not 
to  have  to  admit  to  their  customers  that 
the  IVz  percent  a  month  most  of  them 
charge  on  bills  which  run  longer  than  a 
specified  grace  period  comes  out  to  an 
annual  rate  of  18  percent,  which  sounds 
to  most  consumers  to  be  monstrously 
high.  Yet  the  same  rate,  expressed  as 
a  monthly  rate  of  IV2  percent,  sounds 
very  low  to  most  purchasers. 

And  on  the  $10  exemption,  we  were 
told  that  this  was  intended  to  help  small 
business  avoid  some  additional  book- 
keeping or  paperwork,  but  neither  the 
Small  Business  Administration  nor  the 
Department  of  Commerce  thought  such 
an  exemption  was  necessary  to  help  small 
business,  and  the  main  and  most  enthu- 
siastic support  for  the  exemption  came 
not  from  small  business  but  from  very 
big  businesses.  Iia  fact,  the  bankers  freely 
acknowledged  that  without  this  exemp- 
tion, they  would  have  to  admit  to  their 
customers  that  on  certain  very  short 
term  loans,  the  annual  interest  or  finance 
rate  ran  to  120  percent,  compared  to  a 
credit  union's  12  percent. 

RESOLUTION    OP    B'NAI    B'RITH    WOMEN 
EXECtrnVE   BOARD 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  submit  as  part  of  my  remarks  the 
resolution  on  truth  in  lending  adopted  by 
the  executive  board  of  B'nai  B'rith 
Women  last  month,  and  sent  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Rosenbluth.  president, 
pointing  out  that  with  these  weakening 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  H.R.  11601 
"loses  its  major  thrust  and  thereby  be- 
comes inadequate." 
The  resolution  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

Resolution  :  Truth  in  Lending 
B'nai  B'rith  Women  reaffirms  Its  support 
for  H.R.  11601 — The  Truth  In  Lending  Act. 
We  further  call  upon  the  House  to  restore 
the  important  provisions  on  revolving  credit 
removed  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  to  delete  the  Senate 
exemptions  for  credit  transactions  on  which 
the  finance  charge  la  lea*  than  910.00.  With- 
out these  important  changes,  the  bill  loses  its 


major  thrust  and  thereby  becomea  Inade- 
quate. 

B'nal  B'rith  Women's  Erecuttve  Board  au- 
thorizes Ita  International  President  to  com- 
municate to  the  leaders  of  the  Houae  and 
the  Chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  Ita  deep 
Interest  in  and  approval  of  this  bill  minus  the 
weakening  amendments. 


Senator  Kennedy's  Speech  Praising  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Should  Delight  AU 
Democrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 


HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OP  conwecticut 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6.  1967 
Mr.  IRWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
somewhat  tardy  in  my  reading  lately,  but 
I  have  managed  to  catch  up  with  a  speech 
by  Senator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New 
York,  in  which  he  stanchly  praises  Pres- 
ident Johnson. 

The  speech  was  given  by  the  Senator 
last  June  3  at  the  Democratic  State  Com- 
mittee dinner  at  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City. 

I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  New 
York  Senator's  lavish  comments  about 
the  President  and  I  am  sure  all  Demo- 
crats will  be  equally  deUghted  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Kennedy  has  such  high  regard 
for  our  Chief  Executive. 

Senator  Kennedy  rightly  says  in  his 
speech  that  President  Johnson  "is  the 
head  of  our  Nation  and  of  our  party,  our 
Commander  in  Chief  and  our  chief  dip- 
lomat, our  Chief  Executive  and  our  chief 
spokesman,  and  the  chief  repository  of 
our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  advice  and 
our  consent,  our  complaints,  and,  yes, 
our  prayers." 

Under  unanimous  consent,  1  place 
Senator  Kennedy's  speech  in  the  Recobd  : 
Remarks  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Kennedy.  US. 
Senator  From  the  State  of  New  York, 
at  Democratic  State  Committee  Dinner, 
at  the  Americana  Hotel,  New  York  CrrT, 
June  3,  1967 

Senator  Kennedy.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Miss  Johnson- 
Lynda  Bird,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  I  have 
Ixist  returned  from  England.  I  had  hoped  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  introduce  President 
Johnson  to  you,  my  feUow  New  Yorkers.  As 
you  remember,  just  three  years  ago  he  was 
kind  enough  to  come  up  and  Introduce  me 
to  you,  so  I  wanted  to  return  the  favor,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  doing  so. 

If  I  may  take  a  few  minutes  of  your  time, 
I  would  Uke  to  say  some  of  the  things  that 
I  had  hoped  to  say  prior  to  the  time  that  he 
spoke. 

Webster  defines  greatness  as  largeness  in 
size  being  much  above  the  average  in  mag- 
nitude, intensity  and  Importance.  That  defi- 
nition could  have  been  written  for  the  man 
who  just  spoke  to  you,  and  which  I  had 
hoped  to  have  the  honor  to  Introduce. 

The  height  of  his  aim,  the  breadth  of  his 
achievements,  the  record  of  his  past,  and  the 
promises  of  hU  future,  all  these  bespeak  the 
largeness  of  size,  that  magnitude  of  effort, 
that  Intensity  of  devoUon,  and  that  impor- 
tance of  accomplishment.  He  came  to  lead 
this  naUon  at  a  time  of  uncertamty  and  dan- 
ger, potiring  out  his  own  strength  to  renew 


the  strength  and  the  purpose  of  all  of  the 
people  of  this  nation,  and  of  the  nation 
itself. 

Since  that  day  he  has  borne  the  burdens 
few  other  men  have  ever  borne  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  without  hope  or  desire  or 
thought  to  escape  them.  He  has  sought  con- 
sensus, but  he  has  never  shrunk  from  con- 
troversy. He  has  gained  huge  popularity,  but 
he  has  never  failed  to  spend  it  In  the  pur- 
suit of  his  beliefs  or  the  interest  of  his  coun- 
try. He  has  led  us  to  buUd  schools  and  clinics 
and  homes  and  hospitals,  to  clean  the  water, 
and  to  clear  the  air,  to  rebuild  the  city  and 
to  recapture  the  beauty  of  the  countryside, 
to  educate  children  and  to  heal  the  sick  and 
comfort  the  oppressed  on  a  scale  unmatched 
In  our  history.  This  is  what  this  country  has 
done  under  the  leadership  of  President  John- 
son. 

In  1964  he  won  the  greatest  popular  vic- 
tory In  modem  times,  and  with  our  help  he 
wlU  do  so  again  in  1968.  With  our  help,  he' 
wUl  have  by  his  side  the  best  Vice  President 
since  his  predecessor,  Hubert  Himiphrey. 

He  la  the  head  of  our  nation  and  of  our 
party,  our  Commander-in-Chief  and  our 
chief  diplomat,  our  Chief  Executive  and  our 
chief  spokesman,  and  the  chief  repository 
of  our  hopes  and  our  fears,  our  advice  and 
our  consent,  our  complaints,  and,  yes,  our 
prayers.  I  am  very  proud  that  we  have  In  our 
midst  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  President 
of  the  United  States. 


Federal  Aid  for  Law  Enforcement 
Agencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JAMES  KEE 

OP    WKST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  6,  1967 
Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude next  week's  public  service  radio 
and  television  newscast,  "The  Kee  Re- 
port." The  subject  discussed  in  this  re- 
port is  Federal  aid  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  report  follows: 

This  b  Jim  Kee— bringing  you  the  Kee 
Report.  ^  ^ 

Several  months  ago,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  an  overwhelming  vote,  passed 
a  bill  providing  substantial  Federal  aid  for 
local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  measure  was 
to  help  local  police  In  their  struggle  against 
the  current  crime  wave,  which  has  now  be- 
come a  national  scandal.  The  deadly  toU  of 
serious  crime  moves  upward,  year  after  year, 
and  the  latest  Increase  reported  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon  is  a  frightening 
20  percent.  ^. 

The  measure  passed  by  the  House  author- 
ized 50  millions  of  doUars  to  train  poUce 
officers  in  the  latest  methods  of  crime  pre- 
vention, crime  detection,  and  crime  suppres- 
sion To  this,  the  Ho>ise  added  another  25 
mUllons  of  dollars  to  Improve  riot  control  In 
our  larger  cities. 

This  program  is  urgently  needed  and  I  wisn 
I  could  report  to  you  that  It  was  promptly 
enacted  Into  law.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  is 
BtlU  pending  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  most  serious  domestic  problem  in  our 
country  is  the  breakdown  of  the  normal 
processes  of  law  and  order.  This  situation  is 
both  alarmmg  and  humiliating  to  the  vast 
majority  of  American  citizens  who  respect 
the  law  and  take  pride  m  their  country. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  this  problwn 
which  are  especially  disturbing.  One  U  tne 
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wave  of  rioting  and  killing  which  swept  over 
Btme  of  oxir  larger  cities  last  summer.  These 
shocking  aSalrs  were  excused  by  some  on  the 
plea  that  they  are  JusUfled  by  slum  condl- 
tlcAS.  This  ezcvue  Is  false.  Every  minority  has 
the  right  of  protest  against  social  Injustice. 
No  minority  has  the  right  to  express  this 
protest  in  theft,  arson,  and  murder. 

In  their  efforts  to  suppress  last  sununer's 
rioting,  many  policemen  were  badly  Injured 
and  some  were  killed.  Yet,  there  is  a  tendency 
in  some  communities  to  put  the  police  on 
trial.  Instead  of  the  criminals.  There  Is  an 
old  English  comedy  tune  which  says  the 
policeman's  lot  Is  not  a  happy  one.  In  the 
United  States,  the  policeman's  lot  is  becom- 
ing downright  unbearable. 

The  first  duty  of  Government  is  to  ensure 
the  pubUc  safety.  The  police  are  trying  to 
do  this.  It  is  about  time  we  gave  tnem  all 
support  possible. 

There  is  another  displeasing  side  to  the 
c\irrent  law  enforcement  problem.  The  use 
of  physical  violence  to  express  dissent  is  be- 
ing defended  and  encouraged  by  those  who 
like  to  style  themselves  intellectuals. 

The  most  flagrant  example  of  this  was  the 
assault  on  the  Pentagon  last  October.  The 
ones  who  defended  that  contemptible  per- 
formance like  to  claim  that  many  partici- 
pants were  Innocent  protestors  who  disliked 
violence.  That  happens  to  be  a  falsehood. 
This  assault  upon  the  Pentagon  was  to  dis- 
honor, ridicule,  and  shame  the  United  States 
before  all  the  world.  They  went  there  to  dis- 
grace their  country,  and  they  did. 

I  think  we  all  like  to  see  those  television 
westerns  in  which  the  sheriff  protects  the 
innocent  man  from  the  angry  mob.  Recently, 
that  happened  in  New  York  City.  Dean  Rusk 
Is  a  decent  man,  trying  to  do  one  of  the 
world's  toughest  jobs.  Yet,  he  had  to  be 
shielded  by  the  New  York  Police,  while  out- 
side, thousands  of  thugs  and  mobsters  vi- 
ciously tried  to  deny  his  freedom  of  speech. 
This  was  the  peak  performance  to  date  of 
the  new  left  Intellectuals. 

Thank  you  for  listening. 


A  Statns  Report  From  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  on  the  Use  of  Radiation  in 
Processing  Foods  for  the  Military,  and 
on  Plans  for  Possible  Commercial 
Sales  of  Irradiated  Foods  to  Civilians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  6,  1967 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  keep  up  daily  with 
all  of  the  issues  in  which  we  l)ecome 
interested  as  Members  of  Congress. 
Sometimes  an  obscure  reference  In  the 
Federal  Register  or  in  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  other  publications,  oCQcial  and 
nonoCQcial,  which  cross  our  desks,  re- 
minds us  to  try  to  look  into  a  situation  at 
the  first  opportunity,  but  the  opportu- 
nity often  escapes  us  for  some  time. 

Thus,  In  the  Federal  Register  of  Au- 
gust 15,  I  noticed  a  routine  announce- 
ment from  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration that  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission had  withdrawn  a  petition  for  is- 
suance under  the  Pood  Additives  Act  of 
a  regulation  to  provide  for  the  safe  use 
of  gamma  radiation  from  cobalt  60  or 


cesium  137  sources  In  the  irradiation  of 
fresh  strawberries  for  the  control  of 
microbial  spoilage. 

August  15  was  when  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  2  weeks  of  hearings  on  HJl.  11601, 
the  Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act,  in 
my  Subcommittee  on  Consiuners  Affairs 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  I  do  not  know  how  much  at- 
tention, if  any,  was  paid  to  the  announce- 
ment by  FDA  at  that  time,  but  I  did  not 
see  any  news  reports  on  the  matter,  and 
later,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  think  fur- 
ther about  it,  I  directed  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  as  follows: 

November  15.  1967. 
Dr.  CLENtt  T.  Seaborg, 

Chairman,  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seaborg:  I  believe  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  had  applied  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  May,  1966  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  regulation  to  provide  for 
the  safe  use  of  radiation  on  fresh  strawber- 
ries, for  the  control  of  microbial  spoilage,  but 
that  your  agency  subsequently  withdrew  the 
petition.  This  appeared  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  August  15,  1967. 

I  am  curious  to  know  why  the  A.E.C.  with- 
drew its  petition.  What  has  been  the  expe- 
rience with  irradiation  of  food?  I  believe  that 
no  food  sold  commercially  Is  Irradiated  but 
that  the  Armed  Ser\'lces  purchase  some  food 
of  this  nature. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  Sttllivan. 
Mrs.  John  B.  Sullivan, 

Member  of  Congress. 

importance  or  jim  delanet's  work  on  food 

ADDITIVES    ACT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  concerned  over  the 
safety  to  consumers  of  foods  treated 
with  irradiated  elements  we  have  been 
taught  to  fear  as  highly  dangerous. 
Under  the  circumstances,  we  should  all 
be  grateful  for  the  passage  in  1958  of  the 
Food  Additives  Act  which  established 
the  machinery  under  which  adequate 
testing  must  take  place  to  assiu^e  the 
safety  of  a  food  additive  before  it  can  be 
used  commercially.  Our  colleague  from 
New  York,  the  Honorable  James  J.  De- 
LANEY,  had  more  to  do  with  the  passage 
of  that  legislation  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual in  the  Nation,  and  I  was  proud  to 
serve  as  his  assistant  in  the  legislative 
battle. 

reply  from  dr.  GLENN  T.  SEABORG 

1  have  now  received  a  very  interesting 
report  from  Dr.  Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
explaining  why  the  petition  for  regula- 
tions dealing  with  the  radiation  of  straw- 
lorries  has  been  withdrawn  so  that  the 
decision  on  this  matter  can  be  based  on 
a  2-year  test  rather  than  a  90-day 
test.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  support  the  idea 
of  extended  testing  on  so  important  a 
health  matter,  and  I  congratulate  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  re- 
quiring longer  testing.  Elxtending  the 
shelf  life  of  strawl>erries  3  to  5  days 
Is  certainly  not  worth  imnecessary  risks 
to  human  life. 

The  Members  will,  I  am  sure,  be  inter- 
ested in  Dr.  Seaborg's  further  informa- 
tion in  his  letter  to  me  about  the  use  of 
irradiated  foods  for  the  military,  and  the 
plans  for  building  a  pilot  plant  to  process 
meat.  Since  no  irrsidiated  foods  are  sold 
commercially — but  some  irradiated  foods 


like  l>acon,  wheat  flour  and  potatoes  may 
now  be  sold  for  unlimited  public  con- 
sumption, it  is  important,  I  believe,  that 
we  all  have  a  better  understanding  of 
methods  used  and  the  relative  safety  or 
danger  in  the  use  of  such  foods. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  submit 
the  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg,  as  follows: 
U.S.  Atomic  Bnergt  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  4, 1967. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 
House  of  Representatir>es. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan  :  This  is  with  reference 
to  your  letter  of  November  15,  1967,  concern- 
ing our  withdrawal  of  a  petition  before  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  for 
approval  of  Irradiated  processed  strawberries. 
At  the  same  time  a  petition  involving  the 
irradiation  of  oranges  was  also  withdrawn. 
These  withdrawals,  which  were  by  mutual 
consent,  were  made  in  order  to  supplement 
the  petitions  with  additional  feeding  and 
shipping  data. 

The  strawberry  petition,  submitted  in  May 
1966,  was  based  on  data  from  90-day  (sub- 
acute) animal  feeding  studies.  The  petition 
was  also  supported  by  previously  reported 
wholesomeness  studies  on  other  irradiated 
fruits.  The  FDA  determined  after  submission 
of  the  petition  that  certain  radiation  proc- 
essed foods.  Including  strawberries,  should 
be  subjected  to  comprehensive  two-year  tests. 

The  Commission  has  Initiated  a  contract 
with  a  commercial  research  group  for  carry- 
ing out  a  two-year  three-species  animal  feed- 
ing study  on  Irradiated  strawberries.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  study  Is  to  provide  the  requested 
additional  data  on  the  wholesomeness  and 
safety  of  the  irradiated  berries  in  support  of 
the  petition  seeking  FDA  approval  for  public 
consumption. 

Since  December  1963  when  the  petition  for 
oranges  was  submitted  jointly  with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Commission's  con- 
tinuing research  program  on  radiation  preser- 
vation of  foods  has  developed  additional  data 
not  incorporated  in  the  original  orange  peti- 
tion. The  AEC  plans  to  Incorporate  Into  a 
new  orange  petition  the  results  of  shipping 
studies  now  underway  on  radiation  processed 
oranges. 

Plans  for  a  90-day  animal  feeding  study  by 
AEC  on  radiation  processed  papayas  and 
mangoes  are  also  being  modified  to  accom- 
modate FDA  requirements  for  two-year  feed- 
ing studies.  No  petition  for  FDA  approval  for 
papayas  and  mangoes  has  yet  been  filed, 
however.  Papayas  will  be  processed  with  ra- 
diation for  insect  dislnfestatlon  and  shelf- 
life  extension  and  mangoes  for  Insect  disln- 
festatlon to  expand  the  marketing  areas  for 
these  tropical  products. 

Radiation  processing  of  strawberries  has 
been  found  to  provide  a  3-5  day  extension  of 
the  shelf-life  of  the  berries.  The  process,  U.S. 
Department'  of  Agriculture  and  AEC  tests 
show,  will  reduce  spoilage  rate  In  shipment 
to  five  jjer  cent  Instead  of  the  normal  25  per 
cent. 

The  Armed  Services  have  purchased  cer- 
tain irradiated  foods  for  large  scale  troop 
feeding  tests.  To  date  30,000  pounds  of  shelf 
stable  (sterilized)  bacon,  130,000  pounds  of 
wheat  flour  treated  for  dislnfestatlon  and 
400,000  pounds  of  potatoes  treated  for  sprout 
Inhibition  have  been  procured.  The  Armed 
Services  have  reported  a  high  degree  of  ac- 
ceptability of  these  products.  These  three 
foods  have  been  clerked  by  the  FDA  for  un- 
limited public  consumption. 

There  has  been  no  commercial  production 
of  irradiated  foods  for  the  civilian  market  to 
date.  Recently  the  AEC,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
acting  in  concert,  have  selected  Irradiated 
Poods,  Inc.,  (IRRADOO)  of  AUentown,  Penn- 
sylvania, to  design,  build  and  operate,  with 
Government  cooperation,  a  pilot  processing 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  three  million  pounds 
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per  year,  for  the  preservation  of  meat  by 
irradiation.  It  is  the  expressed  Intent  of  the 
Army  to  purchase  300,000  pounds  of  Irradi- 
ated, sterilized  meat  per  year  from  this 
source.  Additional  production  will  be  used  by 


the  Interested  food  Industry.  The  plant  will 
be  constructed  within  two  years  after  ap- 
proval of  an  Army  sponsored  ham  petition, 
presently  being  considered  by  the  FDA. 
I  trust  the  above  is  responsive  to  your  in- 


quiry. Please  let  me  know  If  you  desire  any 
further  Information. 
Cordially, 

Glenn  T.  Seabobc, 

Chairm.an. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  December  7, 1967 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
December  6,  1967) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  all  mercy,  bowing  at  this  altar 
of  Thy  sustaining  grace,  we  come  vividly 
conscious  that  we  need  not  turn  back  to 
bygone  centuries  to  hear  Thy  voice,  as  if 
Thou  dost  speak  to  men  no  longer  in  the 
living  present.  Give  us  receptive  ears  to 
hear  Thy  Imperial  call  above  the  noise 
of  crashing  human  systems. 

In  these  days  so  filled  with  destiny, 
grant  that  those  who  here  speak  to  the 
Nation  and  for  the  Republic  may  he  so 
true  to  their  high  calling  as  servants  of 
the  common  good  that  radiant  joy  may 
transfigure  duty. 

Harken  to  the  prayers  of  our  hearts 
as  In  our  highest  moments  we  forget 
ourselves  and  think  of  Thee. 

Let  us  put  into  the  fugitive  fragments 
of  every  day  such  qualities  of  work  as 
shall  make  us  unashamed  when  the  day 
is  over  and  all  the  days  are  done.  Amen. 


Senator    from    Wisconsin?    The    Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE OF  RESERVE  STOCKS  OF 
AGRICULTURE  COMMODITIES 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1967,  be  approved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences, and  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  j^eld  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroniy],  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and  with- 
out having  my  own  15  minutes  reduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
man's  most  basic  need  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  food.  Neither  disease  nor  wsu- 
has  inflicted  a  fraction  of  the  casualties 
brought  to  mankind  by  hunger,  starva- 
tion, and  famine.  The  Bible  tells  us  that 
civilization's  future  hung  In  the  balance 
during  the  "7  years  of  plenty  and  the  7 
years  of  famine." 

History's  lesson  seems  clear.  Domestic 
or  world  drought,  other  natural  disaster, 
or  military  emergency  could  disrupt  our 
own  food  distribution  system.  Yet — while 
we  stockpile  metals  and  other  strategic 
materials — ^we  still  do  not  possess  a  se- 
curity reserve  of  agricultm^al  commodi- 
ties. 

Perhaps  this  is  because  we  are  used  to 
thinking  in  terms  of  "farm  surplus."  But 
dependence  on  overproduction  and 
Government  purchases  of  market-glut- 
ting surpluses  at  price  support  levels,  is 
rapidly  becoming  obsolete.  Fortunately 
for  the  American  farmer,  the  moimtain- 
ous  surpluses  of  the  1950's  have  been 
largely  eliminated. 

Now  we  must  face  up  to  another  prob- 
lem— the  technique  of  supply  manage- 
ment. Acreage  allotments  must  be  estab- 
lished each  year  at  a  level  which  will  in- 
sure adequate  supplies  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  our  growing  export  de- 
mand but  which  will  not  overburden  the 
market.  The  farmer  cannot  be  asked  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  lower  prices  for  meet- 
ing these  supply  requirements. 

To  me,  the  answer  is  a  simple  one.  We 
need  a  security  reserve  of  major  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A  reserve  would  protect  the  Nation  in 
time  of  national  disaster. 

A  reserve  would  protect  the  American 
consumer  from  unanticipated  scarcity. 

A  reserve  would  help  the  American 
farmer  in  the  most  important  way  I 
luiow — by  giving  him  a  better,  fairer 
price  for  the  crops  he  grows. 

Many  of  these  objectives  were  in- 
cluded in  Representative  Purcell's  bill 
which  was  considered  this  fall  by  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Livestock  and 
Feed  Grains.  As  a  representative  in  the 
Senate  of  a  wheat-producing  State,  I 
was  extremely  disappointed  when  the 
subcommittee  failed  to  report  the  bill. 
But  this  battle  has  just  begun. 

I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2617,  the  reserve 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  McGovern. 
I  am  delighted  that  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  for  next  week  on  this  pro- 
pos&\.  However,  after  reviewing  the  leg- 
islative reports  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  on  S.  2617  and 
on  S.  2233,  Introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, I  believe  that  further  refine- 
ment of  the  strategic  reserve  concept 


may  be  needed.  Accordingly,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  new  bill  today  so  that  it 
may  also  be  considered  in  these  hear- 
ings. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGovern],  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  original  bill, 
intends  to  join  me,  as  does  Representa- 
tive PuRCELL,  who  will  introduce  the  bill 
when  the  House  convenes  again  on  Mon- 
day. 

S.  2617,  which  I  cosponsored,  would  es- 
tablish producer  owned  and  controlled 
emergency  reserve  j  of  wheat,  feed  grain, 
soybeans,  rice,  cotton,  and  flaxseed.  It 
has  many  excellent  features.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  report  indi- 
cates the  danger,  however,  that  the  very 
farmers  who  are  cooperating  with  the 
Government  by  storing  this  needed  re- 
serve would  have  their  hands  tied  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  would  be  unable,  on 
their  own  initiative,  to  take  advantage 
of  price  increases  during  the  marketing 
year.  The  Department  report  also  indi- 
cates that  serious  administretive  difiB- 
culties  would  be  encountered  in  execut- 
ing agreements  with  farmers  for  a  lim- 
ited reserve  supply  aiid  in  termination 
of  agreements  when  the  supply  is  at  a 
level  which  would  require  the  release  of 
a  part  of  the  reserve  commodities. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  S.  2617 
would  apply  only  to  the  1967-68  market- 
ing year  which  is  already  well  along.  Half 
the  wheat  and  perhaps  one-third  of  all 
feed  grains  are  already  marketed  or  un- 
der price  support. 

The  Purcell  bill  and  S.  2233  had  the 
desired  objective  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  reserve  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  for  national  security, 
public  protection,  and  for  meeting  inter- 
national commitments.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  reports,  however,  that  the 
CCC  resale  provisions  with  respect  to  ex- 
ports in  S.  2233  could  cause  a  serious 
loss  of  export  markets,  especially  mar- 
kets for  winter  wheat  and  feed  grains 
served  from  the  west  coast. 

After  discussing  the  provisions  of  S. 
2617  with  farm  leaders  in  my  State  of 
Oklahoma,  studying  the  report  on  this 
blU,  and  reviewing  the  hearings  on  the 
Purcell  bill  in  the  other  body,  I  have 
drafted  a  new  bill  which,  I  believe,  will 
achieve  the  key  objectives  we  seek. 

My  new  security  reserve  bill  combines 
the  most  desirable  features  of  the  Pur- 
cell bill  and  the  Senate  bills. 

This  bill  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  designed 
to  isolate  a  sizable  amount  of  grain  and 
soybeans  from  the  market  until  prices 
are  far  above  support  levels.  It  would 
protect  producers  against  disastrous 
market  prices  in  years  when  production 
exceeds  our  needs.  It  would  protect  con- 
siuners against  excessively  high  prices  in 
years  of  short  supply  by  requiring  CCC 
stocks  to  be  offered  when  prices  reach 
the  applicable  parity  levels. 
The  bill  would  also  reafftrm  the  policy 
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of  Congress  regarding  maximum  pro- 
ducer control  of  reserve  stocks — an  out- 
standing feature  of  the  McGovem  bill. 
Farmers  must  have  a  strong  hand  in  the 
management  of  any  reserve.  One  impor- 
tant way  to  do  this  is  through  maximum 
use  of  the  present  loan  and  rcseal  pro- 
grams. Under  present  loan  and  reseal 
programs,  farmers  do  retain  the  control 
of  the  reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
full  freedom  to  market  any  time  they 
desire.  The  Government  pays  the  cost 
of  storage  on  all  resealed  grain,  thus 
making  the  program  Goverimient- 
flnanced,  but  fully  farmer  controlled.  My 
bill  restates  this  policy. 

This  bill  provides  also  that  in  any  mar- 
keting year,  when  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation — CCC — stocks  fall  below  20 
percent  of  the  estimated  domestic  and 
export  consumption  of  wheat,  15  percent 
in  the  case  of  feed  grains,  and  6  percent 
in  the  case  of  soybeans,  the  Conunodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  purchase  such 
quantities  of  each  of  these  commodities 
at  such  times  and  places  as  will  effect  the 
orderly  establishment  and  maintensmce 
of  reserve  stocks  of  the  commodities. 
Present  CCC  stocks  of  wheat  are  only  8 
percent  of  a  year's  needs.  CCC  stocks  of 
feed  grains  and  soybeans  are,  respec- 
tively, 6  and  1  percent  of  needs.  Thus, 
CCC  would  have  authority  to  purchase 
all  three  commodities  at  this  time.  Pur- 
chases would  be  made  at  prevailing  mar- 
ket prices  but  not  at  prices  in  excess  of 
115  percent  of  the  price  support  loan 
rate  for  the  commodity  at  the  time  of 
piorchase — plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

This  bill  would  further  provide  that 
whenever  during  the  marketing  year  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  carryover 
in  the  United  States  will  be  less  than  350 
milUon  bushels  for  wheat,  25  million  tons 
for  feed  grains,  and  35  million  bushels 
for  soybeans,  the  minimum  CCC  resale 
price  for  unrestricted  domestic  lise  or  for 
redemption  for  payment-in-kind  certifi- 
cates shall  not  be  less  than  100  percent 
of  parity  less  the  current  cost  of  wheat 
marketing  certificates  charged  to  proces- 
sors for  wheat,  and  the  price  support  pay- 
ment rate  in  the  case  of  feed  grains. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  that  this 
bill  is  the  only  solution  to  an  adequate 
security  reserve.  But  I  believe  it  is  a  sound 
solution.  Like  the  McGovem  bill.  It  em- 
phasizes the  policy  of  producer  control  of 
stocks  under  existing  programs.  Like  the 
Puroell  bill,  it  permits  excess  stocks  to 
be  drawn  off  the  market  and  insulated 
from  it.  Under  no  circumstances  could 
the  reserve  be  resold  at  less  than  parity. 
I  hope  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
will  give  serious  consideration  to  this 
proposal  at  its  hearings  next  week. 

It  is  the  farmer  who  has  suffered  from 
the  lack  of  a  consistent  reserve  policy. 
Oklahoma  wheat  farmers  deserve  a  bet- 
ter price  for  their  wheat,  and  aU  farm- 
ers should  receive  a  fair  return  for  their 
crops.  I  beUeve  this  bill  can  be  an  impor- 
tant step  forward  in  reaching  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  embodies,  I  am 
CDnfldent,  what  the  growers  want  for 
their  protection,  and  it  would  be  an  ef- 
fort to  prevent  any  famine  or  shortage 
from  driving  up  tfie  wheat  prices  to  a 
disastrous    extent    where    bread    prices 


would  have  to  be  raised,  despite  the  cost 
of  the  wheat  that  would  go  Into  the 
bread. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2743)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  re- 
serve stocks  of  agricultural  commodities 
by  producers  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  national  security,  public 
protection,  meeting  international  com- 
mitments, and  for  other  purposes,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  MoNROinnr  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  McGovern)  ,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  sessibn  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  PR03JMIRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


WHEAT  LOSS  PAYMENTS  TO 
KANSAS  FARMERS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  in  recent 
weeks  nearly  7,000  Kansas  farmers  have 
been  paid  nearly  $5V2  million  in  1967 
wheat  loss  payments  by  the  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation — a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultuie  agency  which  Con- 
gress established  29  years  ago. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  when  farmers 
suffer  weather  damage  to  their  crops, 
and  it  is  particularly  bad  when  they 
recover  nothing  at  all  and  lose  their  pro- 
duction costs.  It  Is  heartening.  In  such 
catastrophies,  when  many  farmers  can 
receive  insurance  payments  approxi- 
mately equal  to  their  crop  investment. 
The  %bV2  million  these  7,000  Kansas 
farmers  have  received  not  only  softens 
the  financial  blow  of  crop  failure  for 
them  but  It  also  helps  bolster  the  econ- 
omy of  their  farm  communities  where 
banks,  merchants,  and  dealers  in  farm 
supplies  depend  on  the  business  that 
comes  to  them  from  farm  families. 

One  of  Kansas'  excellent  publications, 
the  Kansas  Farmer,  published  recently 
a  short  account  of  how  the  PCIC  is  pay- 
ing Kansas  farmers  a  record  total  in 
wheat  loss  payments  this  year,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  this  article  as 
follows : 

The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
reports  it  bas  almost  completed  payments  of 
nearly  $5>4  milUon  to  Kansas  farmers  for 
losses  suffered  on  tbe   1967  wbeat  crop. 

State  Director  Russell  BowUng  said  the  In- 
siired  loss  Is  the  largest  paid  in  Kansas  since 
FCIC   wheat    Insurance    was   Introduced    in 


1939.  Nearly  7,000  farmers  shared  In  the  pay- 
ments which  averaged  8787  per  Insured  unit. 

Actual  payments  of  $5,469,000  are  about 
twice  as  much  as  anticipated  earlier  in  the 
year.  The  preliminary  estimate  announced  in 
June  was  $2.9  million,  but  the  rains  came 
and  the  weeds  grew  preventing  many  farmers 
from  making  a  complete  harvest.  Initial  dam- 
age to  the  crop  was  due  mostly  to  extended 
drouth  and  insects. 

The  nearest  FCIC  has  ever  come  to  reach- 
ing this  year's  total  in  wheat  loss  payments 
was  in  194C  when  payments  reached  $4.7 
million.  Since  that  time  payments  have  top- 
ped S3  milUon  only  twice.  This  was  In  1953 
and  again  in  1955. 

Since  1939,  FCIC  has  paid  a  grand  total  of 
$44.3  million  to  Kansas  wheat  farmers  for 
losses  sustained  due  to  weather  and  other 
causes. 

Bowling  says  that  drouth  has  caused  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  cumulative  loss  with 
freeze  and  winterkill  second  at  nearly  20 
percent.  Wind  has  been  the  third  largest  loss 
cause  at  almost  12  percent. 


FED  SHOULD  STOP  INFLATING 
MONEY  SUPPLY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  serious  danger  of  our  overreacting  to 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound.  If  we  do 
overreact,  we  will  harm  our  economy. 

The  devaluation  is  a  harsh  necessity 
for  England.  It  will  mean  a  lower  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  people  of  England 
as  the  price  of  a  more  competitive  ex- 
port position.  Britain  was  not  selling 
enough  in  the  world  markets  to  finance 
its  imports.  The  ensuing  deficit  put  a 
drain  on  their  reserves,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  further  depletion,  they 
devalued  the  pound. 

There  is  very  little  parallel  between 
their  situation  and  ours.  We  have  a  very 
favorable  export  balance,  thanks  to  the 
richness  of  our  resources  and  the  great 
productivity  of  our  Industry.  Our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problem  stems  from 
other  causes. 

We  are  paying  $30  billion  a  year  for 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  We  provide  foreign 
aid  in  the  form  of  troops  in  Europe  as 
well  as  military  and  financial  assistance 
to  underdeveloped  nations.  Our  Industry 
Invests  in  other  coimtries  billions  of  dol- 
lars more  each  year.  American  tourists 
spend  enormous  amoimts  of  dollars 
abroad. 

It  is  these  activities,  all  conducted 
simultaneously,  that  create  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  payments.  But  our  ability 
to  conduct  these  activities  is  in  itself  a 
sign  of  the  great  strength  of  this  Nation. 
No  other  nation  could  approach  our  abil- 
ity to  finance  such  an  array  of  interna- 
tional activities. 

It  is  also  clear  that  each  of  these  im- 
mense expenditures  abroad  can  be  lim- 
ited and,  if  necessary,  sharply  limited. 

DOIXAR    WIIX    IfOT    BE    DEVALUED 

There  is  no,  I  emphasize  no,  need  to  de- 
value the  dollar. 

It  is  most  important  to  keep  this  in 
mind.  If  we  try  to  deflate  our  economy 
by  increased  taxes  in  order  to  meet  some 
vague  international  challenge  to  the  dol- 
lar, it  will  be  self-defeating.  Our  strength 
lies  in  growth  and  liigh  employment,  not 
recession.  Already  we  are  operating  far 
below  our  full  production  capacity,  as 
I  have  stated  many  times  on  this  floor. 
We  do  not  need  an  economic  bloodletting. 
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General  deflation  Is  not  the  answer 
either  to  devaluation  of  the  pound  or  to 
an  impending  shortage  of  credit  In  this 
country — the  so-called  crunch.  So  far 
as  the  international  situation  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  float  of  short-term 
funds  that  moves  rapidly  between  world 
capital  markets,  and  I  see  little  point  to 
our  indulging  in  a  competitive  race  for 
funds,  particularly  at  Britain's  expense. 
These  funds  are  too  volatile  to  depend  on 
and,  furthermore,  are  often  induced  by 
our  own  banks  In  "pulling  in"  dollars 
from  European  branches. 

rCD'S    INFLATIONABT    POLICIES 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  Gov- 
eriunent  of  this  country  has  been  en- 
gaging in  monetary  poUcies  that  have  al- 
ready been  inflationary  and  are  likely 
to  be  much  more  so  later.  This  Is  because 
of  the  excessively  easy  money  policy  fol- 
lowed by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
The  Fed  has  been  buying  Government 
securities  so  fast  that  during  much  of 
this  year,  it  was  pouring  money  into  the 
economy  at  a  highly  inflationary  9  per- 
cent to  10  percent  rate.  This  has  been 
true  for  the  past  year. 

Only  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman 
William  McChesney  Martin  could  get 
away  with  the  highly  inflaUonary  open 
market  policy  the  FRB  has  been  follow- 
ing for  more  than  a  year.  Any  chairman 
but  Martin  would  have  been  denounced 
long  ago  lor  feeding  inflationary  flames. 
But  Martin's  policies  have  been  so  solidly 
conservative  for  so  long  that  he  can  get 
away  with  it.  For  much  of  this  year  the 
Fed  has  been  buying  Federal  securities 
at  such  a  rate  that  it  has  been  pouring 
money  into  the  economy  at  a  phenomenal 
9-  to  10-percent  rate.  The  rise  in  demand 
deposits  and  currency  has  exceeded  all 
records.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
wonder  is  that  prices  have  not  risen  fast- 
er than  they  have.  At  any  rate,  the  Fed 
Is  building  a  dangerous  potential  source 
of  inflation.  The  multibUlion-dollar  In- 
crement to  the  Nation's  money  supply  is 
likely  to  Inflate  prices  for  a  long  time  to 
come. 

Of  course  this  rapid-fire  monetary  ex- 
pansion did  make  it  easier  to  provide 
funds  for  the  housing  market  without  re- 
lying on  available  tools  that  would  have 
permitted  money  to  be  chaimeled  to 
homebuildlng,  while  at  the  same  time 
holding  down  the  ptimping  up  of  bank  re- 
serves. 

The  Fed  Is  continuing  this  super  easy 
money  policy.  It  Is  high  time  the  policy 
was  slowed  down. 

Now  that  it  is  clear  that  taxes  are  not 
going  to  be  hicreased  this  year  and  very 
possibly  not  next  yew,  the  Fed  may  be 
willing  to  take  a  new,  hard  look  at  the 
inflationary  Impact  of  their  ciurent 
policy;  at  the  same  time,  they  should 
avoid  repeating  the  sharp  constriction  of 
last  summer  when  they  put  on  the  brakes 
so  fast  they  went  through  the  floor  of 
the  car. 

TTPCOMINC   DEMAKD    FOR   MONXT 

What  do  the  monetary  authorities  face 
today?  What  are  the  demands?  So  far 
as  the  private  Industry  sector  Is  con- 
cerned, there  Is  Uttle  sign  of  a  vigorous 
upsurge  in  private  Investment  at  the 
present  time.  Forecasts  indicate  that,  at 


the  most,  there  will  be  an  increase  In 
1968  over  1967  of  some  $7  billion  In  capi- 
tal Investment,  divided  between  Inven- 
tory buildup  and  plant  and  equipment 
expenditure.  This  is  modest  for  an  econ- 
omy the  size  of  ours.  Moreover,  in  view 
of  the  present  low  level  of  capacity  oper- 
ation of  the  private  economy,  it  may  turn 
out  to  be  less. 

There  Is  another  development,  how- 
ever, that  poses  a  problem :  the  desire  of 
corporations  to  increase  their  liquidity. 
Last  year,  many  companies  found  that 
in  the  face  of  a  credit  drought,  their  own 
liquidity  decreased.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  In 
the  preference  for  liquidity.  And  this, 
of  course,  has  added  to  the  demands  on 
the  credit  market.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
to  what  extent  corporations  will  try 
to  ewshieve  further  liquidity  and  thus 
aggravate  the  credit  squeeze.  Certainly 
a  reasonable  assurance  that  a  credit 
crunch  will  be  avoided  will  serve  to  di- 
minish the  liquidity  urge,  particularly 
with  interest  rates  so  high. 

Another  sector  that  warrants  special 
attention  is  residential  construction. 
While  it  has  been  rising  since  the  badly 
recessed  levels  of  last  summer — and  I 
should  say  badly  depressed  levels  of  last 
summer — a  further  rise  may  be  jeopar- 
dized by  the  higher  interest  rates  and 
the  prospects  of  greater  limitations  In 
the  supply  of  credit.  Because  housing  is 
so  necessary  to  our  social  and  economic 
development,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
bear  the  full  bnmt  of  any  credit  tight- 
ness. Public  policy  must  assure  adequate 
funds  for  the  housing  market  for  the 
coming  year. 

Finally,  there  are  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's own  requirements.  In  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  Federal  demands  on  the 
private  credit  market  were  negative.  By 
that  I  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment overall  contributed  approximately 
$6  billion  to  the  supply  of  credit.  This 
figure  has  been  given  by  the  Treasury 
Department. 

When  we  tarn  to  fiscal  1968  there  Is,  of 
course,  a  sharp  reversal.  When  we  take 
into  account  the  deficit  along  with  par- 
ticipation certificates  smd  agency  seciu-i- 
ties,  and  then  subtract  the  purchases  of 
Goverrunent  investment  accounts  and 
the  Federal  Reserve,  the  total  demand 
on  the  market  will  probably  amount  to 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $15 
billion.  My  figiu-e  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  wiU  be  no  tax  in- 
crease, and  that  the  administrative 
budget  deficit  in  1968,  according  to  the 
administration's  latest  estimates,  will  be 
about  $24  bUUon. 

STJPf>LT    OF   rCNDS   n»C»KASED 

Now,  what  about  the  supply  side?  Last 
year,  the  supply  came  to  about  $65  bil- 
lion. This  year,  total  supply  should  of 
course  be  higher.  Our  whole  economy  is 
growing  and.  In  addition,  the  rate  of  sav- 
ings is  higher,  which  Is  one  reason  for 
the  sharp  rise  in  time  deposits.  Supply 
should  be  about  $75  billion— a  total  In- 
crease of  $10  billion  and  possibly  more, 
depending  upon  bank  credit  expansion. 
But,  when  we  consider  this  against  Fed- 
eral demands  of  approximately  $15  bil- 
lion, the  uaant  of  the  credit  aqueeze 


fears  is  clear.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  real  basis  for  the  dire  pawUctkna 
arising  in  some  quarters. 

TAX   nrCBXABS  -WSOMO 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  a 
tax  increase  is  Just  the  wrong  medicine  in 
this  situation,  and  actually  could  be 
coimterproductive;  that  Is,  it  could  re- 
duce revenues  rather  than  Increase  them. 
It  is  important  to  point  out  t±iat  a  tax 
increase  will  have  the  obverse  effect  of 
the  1964  tax  cut.  The  basic  argument 
then  was  that  by  cutting  taxes,  we  would 
stimulate  the  private  economy,  thus  In- 
creasing the  tax  base,  and  ultimately  we 
would  collect  more  in  revenues  even  at 
the  lower  rates.  A  tax  increase  would,  of 
course,  work  in  reverse.  By  slowing  down 
the  private  sector,  we  would  lower  in- 
comes and  production,  possibly  to  the  ex- 
tent that  total  Federal  revenues  would 
not  be  much  above  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  the  present  rates.  In  economic 
jargon,  this  repressive  effect  of  a  tax  In- 
crease is  measured  by  the  so-called  neg- 
ative multiplier. 

When  Budget  Director  'Schultze  ap- 
peared before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee in  August,  he  indicated  that  this 
negative  feedback  had  already  been  fig- 
ured into  the  administration's  revenue 
estimates.  But  i,he  administration  has 
also  predicted  a  much  stronger  economic 
performance  than  has  materialized,  and 
consequently  they  may  be  seriously  im- 
derstatlng  the  negative  Impact  of  a 
tax  Increase  which  could.  In  effect,  reduce 
overall  revenues.  Mr.  Schultze  stipulated 
and  agreed  to  that  possibility. 

The  excess  of  possible  credit  donand 
over  the  possible  supply  gives  rise  to  dis- 
turWng  fears  that  we  ^aU  again  experi- 
ence a  repetition  of  last  year's  situaUon 
when  housing  and  small  business  were 
squeezed  out  of  the  financial  market 
With  a  hastily  put  together  system  of  in- 
terest rate  ceilings  on  various  credit  in- 
termediaries, we  muddled  through  those 
difficult  days. 

Now  the  postdevaluation  action  of 
the  Fed  in  boosting  the  discount  rate 
from  4  to  4Mj  percent  is  construed  by 
some  as  an  Indication  that  we  are  about 
to  repeat  last  year's  experience.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  that  the  discount 
action.  In  itself,  is  such  a  portent.  I 
fervently  hope  that  the  Fed  has  no  in- 
tention of  repeating  last  year's  action, 
when  it  sharply  and  suddenly  reversed 
from  a  very  easy  money  policy  to  an 
extremely  tight  one— which  is  not  what 
I  am  advising.  I  am  advising  that  we 
slow  It  down,  not  reverse  it.  Actually, 
the  Increase  In  the  discoimt  rate  Is  not 
at  all  out  of  Une  with  the  high  rates 
that  prevail  generally. 

MONTTABT      POLTCT      KEQtnREMMTTB 

In  any  case,  the  major  requirement  of 
monetary  policy  is,  first,  to  slow  down 
our  monetary  expansion  while,  second, 
avoiding  too  sharp  an  application  of  the 
monetary  brakes.  Wise  and  moderate 
monetary  policies  can,  I  believe,  avert  a 
repetition  of  last  year's  credit  crunch. 
But  before  getting  to  that,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  interest  rate  picture  and  the 
effects  of  devaluing  the  pound.  The  mar- 
ket yield  on  3 -month  Treasury  bUls 
averaged  4.63  percent  In  the  S  days 
ended  November   15,  over  a  fuU  per- 
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centage  point  higher  than  the  rate  in 
early  June.  Interest  rates  on  bankers' 
acceptances,  prime  commercial  paper, 
and  negotiable  certificates  of  deposit 
have  also  risen  similarly. 

Yields  on  longer  term  bonds  are  well 
above  their  1966  highs  and  have  been 
moving  higher  almost  steadily  since 
early  this  year.  Interest  rates  on  long- 
term  Government  bonds  averaged  5.53 
percent  for  the  3  days  ended  November 
15,  while  the  rates  on  outstanding  high- 
est grade  corporate  bonds  averaged  6.09 
percent. 

Yields  on  intermediate-term  securities 
have  been  higher  since  mid-Jime  than 
on  either  short-  or  long-term  obliga- 
tions. The  same  relationship  existed 
throughout  the  period  of  rising  interest 
rates  in  the  spring  and  simimer  of  1966. 
The  implications  of  this  condition  may 
be  that  the  market  expects  short-term 
yields  to  rise  in  the  future,  but  subse- 
quently to  return  to  a  lower  level. 

Private  demand  deposits,  the  major 
component  of  the  money  stock,  aver- 
aged $140.5  billion  in  the  4  weeks  ended 
November  8,  up  at  a  9-percent  annual 
rate  in  the  9  months  since  late  January. 
That  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  Fed 
has  been  inflating  our  money  supply  at 
a  record  rate. 

The  money  stock,  measured  by  demand 
deposits  plus  currency  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  averaged  $180.4  bUlion  in  the 
4  weeks  ended  November  8.  This  measure 
of  money  has  risen  at  a  9 -percent  annual 
rate  in  the  most  recent  6  months. 

EXCESS    GROWTH    OF    MONET    STJPPI.T 

Money  has  grown  at  a  rapid  rate  since 
early  this  year,  but  the  growth  rate  has 
not  been  steady.  Prom  January  to  April, 
money  rose  at  a  5.8-percent  annual  rate, 
then  accelerated  to  a  12.6-percent  rate 
from  April  to  July,  and  has  slowed  to  a 
5.3-percent  rate  since  July.  The  accel- 
erated rate  of  growth  during  the  summer 
resulted  mainly  from  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  Treasiiry  balances  at  com- 
mercial banks,  while  the  decelerated 
rate  since  August  reflects  the  subsequent 
rebiiilding  of  these  accounts. 

What  about  the  effects  of  the  devalua- 
tion? There  has  recently  been  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  obligations  of 
head  offices  of  US.  banks  to  their  for- 
eign branches,  and  in  the  past  week  or 
so,  there  has  been  a  very  big  movement 
out  of  sterling  which  will  probably  be 
reflected  in  a  sizable  increase  of  foreign 
dollar  holdings  during  November.  This 
latter  movement  is  likely  to  be  quite 
short  termed;  after  the  devaluation  the 
trading  balances  that  are  customarily 
held  in  sterling  will  no  doubt  return  to 
sterling.  As  for  the  former,  the  major 
pressure  has  been  the  relatively  high  in- 
terest rate  pattern  in  the  United  States 
which  has  exerted  a  suction  effect  not 
only  on  sterling  but  also  on  European 
markets.  In  this  regard,  the  rise  in  the 
British  bank  rate  to  8  percent  is  prob- 
ably a  temporary  emergency  extreme 
measure,  to  be  imwound  within  the  next 
month  or  so,  perhaps  to  about  6  percent, 
another  factor  that  argues  against  any 
undue  alarm. 

MODEBATE    GROWTH    CAIXED    FOR 

What  then  is  the  appropriate  policy 
for  management  of  the  money  supply? 
L^t  summer  the  Federal  Reserve  stopped 


the  growth  of  the  money  supply  com- 
pletely after  increasing  it  at  a  brisk  rate 
the  preceding  year,  and  it  was  this  sud- 
den reversal  that  aggravated  the  difficul- 
ties. At  the  outset,  I  must  admit  that 
questions  of  proper  management  of  the 
money  supply  are  complicated  by  basic 
disagreements  among  the  foremost 
monetary  economists  of  our  country.  The 
traditional  view  is  that  action  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  increase  the  Nation's 
money  supply — checking  accounts  and 
currency — tends  to  reduce  interest  rates. 
This  is  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
If  supply  increases,  the  price  should  go 
down;  if  more  money  becomes  available, 
the  price  charged  borrowers  should  drop. 
But,  as  indicated  above,  our  money  sup- 
ply has  been  Increasing  at  a  9-percent 
rate  so  far  this  year ;  yet,  in  spite  of  this 
very  high  rate  of  increase,  interest  rates 
are  higher  than  they  have  ever  been  in 
this  century. 

A  new  school  of  thought  has  an  inter- 
pretation of  monetary  effects  that  differs 
sharply  from  the  traditional  one.  It  is 
their  view  that  substantial  increases  in 
the  money  supply  tend  to  boost  interest 
rates  through  inducing  an  inflationary 
psychology.  With  money  increasing,  the 
argument  goes,  people  expect  continued 
boom  and  with  it,  rising  prices.  There- 
fore, they  are  more  willing  to  borrow, 
even  in  the  face  of  rising  rates. 

I  see  much  validity  in  this  latter  view 
and  am  persuaded  that,  in  our  long-term 
policy,  our  monetary  authorities  should 
follow  a  policy  of  steadily  increasing  the 
money  supply  at  a  moderate  rate,  in  this 
way  avoiding  the  disruptive  effects  of 
too  rapid  a  rate  of  increase  or  of  wide 
swings.  The  rate  of  increase  should  be 
consistent  with  the  projected  rate  of 
growth,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  4 
percent  a  year.  And  sudden  changes  in 
supply  should  be  avoided.  They  give  rise 
to  instabilities  and  uncertainties.  This  is 
the  appropriate  policy  for  the  long  run. 
The  present  rate  of  increase  in  the  money 
supply  is  about  5  percent  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  Fed  will  trim  this  down 
to  the  3-  to  4 -percent  rate  and  hold  it 
there  as  a  longrun  policy. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  credit 
crunch  that  many  people  fear  will  occur 
this  spring.  While  recognizing  that  fore- 
casting is  difficult,  the  figures  which  I 
presented  earlier  Indicate  that  there 
could  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  sup- 
ply of  credit  and  demand  amounting  to 
some  $15  billion.  I  emphasize  that  it 
could  be  less.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
avoids  constrictive  action  and  permits 
the  money  supply  to  expand  at  a  mod- 
erate rate,  this  will  help  some,  though 
admittedly  not  enough  to  do  the  Job. 
Second,  the  fact  that  we  are  now  operat- 
ing at  about  82  percent  of  our  industrial 
capacity  hardly  suggests  that  corpora- 
tions will  hurry  to  increase  their  plant 
and  equipment  investment  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  build  up  inventories.  So  de- 
mand here  could  be  a  lot  lower. 

Finally,  there  is  some  prospect  that  the 
Federal  Govenunent  may  be  able  to  re- 
duce its  expenditures,  which,  as  I  have 
urged  repeatedly,  is  a  far  wiser  course 
of  action  than  the  proposed  tax  Increase. 

TIME   TO   FLAK   FOR   CRKOR   TIOHTmtSS 

In  spite  of  these  mitigating  possibili- 
ties, however,  It  would  be  imprudent  to 


delay  planning  now  to  get  over  the  rapids 
of  very  tight  credit  with  a  minimum 
of  dislocation.  We  must  be  prepared  to 
protect  the  housing  industry  so  as  to 
avoid  the  devastating  depletion  of  funds 
that  afflicted  it  last  summer.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  savings  and  loan  institu- 
tions must  be  protected  against  loss  of 
funds  due  to  the  superior  ability  of  com- 
mercial banks  to  compete  for  scarce 
funds.  Our  regulatory  authorities  are 
better  able  to  cope  with  such  a  threat  by 
reason  of  the  fiexibillty  that  Congress 
gave  them  in  1966  when  they  were  au- 
thorized to  set  limits  on  the  interest 
rates  that  the  savings  and  loans  and  the 
banks  may  pay.  Obviously,  it  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  set  the  differentials  so 
as  to  offset  any  debilitation  of  the  sav- 
ings and  loans. 

Second,  the  Federal  Reserve,  imder 
legislation  enacted  in  last  year's  crisis, 
is  now  empowered  to  buy  home  loan  bank 
bonds  in  its  open  market  operations. 
This  permits  it  to  move  funds  directly 
from  its  system  into  the  mortgage  market 
if  that  sector  is  threatened  with  a  credit 
drought. 

There  is  some  comfort  in  recognizing 
that  the  thrift  institutions  are  in  much 
better  financial  condition  today  than 
they  were  in  the  last  money  pinch.  By 
the  end  of  September,  the  savings  and 
loan  industry  had  reduced  its  debt  to  the 
home  loan  banks  from  $7.2  billion  a  year 
earlier  to  $4.1  billion,  and  had  built  up 
reserves  of  cash  and  Government  securi- 
ties totaling  $12.1  billion,  or  $2  billion 
more  than  a  year  before. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  Is  no 
time  for  meat-ax  techniques.  Let  us  re- 
member that  tight  money  could  trigger 
off  a  recession  and  in  any  case,  it  will 
slow  our  growth  and  increase  unemploy- 
ment. Likewise,  a  tax  increase  would  have 
the  same  effect  as  I  have  pointed  out 
repeatedly.  Our  efforts  must  take  the 
form  of,  first,  a  rational  limitation  on 
use  of  credit  for  the  period  of  the  short- 
age and  to  the  extent  necessary;  second, 
adequate  protection  for  the  vulnerable 
housing  market  and  its  credit  suppliers; 
and  third,  sensible  wage-price  policies. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  these  problems,  as 
are  my  fellow  committee  members,  and 
I  assure  Senators  that  we  shall  continue 
to  follow  closely  the  operation  of  our 
economy.  I  intend  to  share  my  observa- 
tions with  my  colleagues  from  time  to 
time.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  vigi- 
lance on  economic  matters,  it  is  the 
present. 
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L.  B.  J.  SPEECH  ON  WAGE-PRICE 
RESTRAINT  MAY  BE  MOST  SIG- 
NIFICANT ECONOMIC  SPEECH  OF 
YEAR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  with  the  very  significant 
speech  made  by  President  Johnson  yes- 
terday before  the  business  council.  It 
may  rank  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
economic  pronouncements  of  the  Presi- 
dent this  year,  for  two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place,  the  President,  for 
the  first  time  in  many  months,  delivered 
an  economic  speech  in  which  he  did  not 
put  virtually  exclusive  emphasis  on  the 
tax  increase  as  the  solution  to  all  ou.' 


economic  ills.  I  think  the  President  has 
backed  away  from  his  tax  increase — al- 
though I  am  sure  he  will  not  admit  It. 

Second,  the  President  came  down  very 
hard  on  the  real  basis  for  threatening  In- 
flation; namely,  the  wage-price  spiral. 

The  President  said : 

II  strong  labor  unions  Insist  on  a  high 
wage  rise  twice  the  nationwide  Increase  In 
output  per  man-hour — even  where  there  Is 
no  real  labor  shortage — we  are  bound  to  have 
rising  prices. 

If  members  of  an  industry  attempt  to 
raise  prices  and  profit  margins — even  when 
they  clearly  have  excess  capacity — we  are 
bound  to  have  rising  prices. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
felt  It  necessary  to  abandon  wage-price 
guidelines  that  have  succeeded  in  keep- 
ing wage  increases  so  well  within  pro- 
ductivity increases  for  4  years — 1962  to 
1966 — that  wage  costs  In  manufacturing 
have  been  stable  in  America — the  best 
record  of  wage  cost  stability,  incidentally, 
of  any  nation  in  the  industrial  world. 
But  this  year  those  guidelines  were 
dropped.  It  would  have  been  a  tough  and 
challenging  problem  to  maintain  them 
because  price  rises  in  1966  exceeded  the 
3.2-percent  guideline. 

Now  it  appears  that  the  President 
may  be  on  the  verge  of  returning  to 
ttieca.  at  least  in  some  form. 

Mr.  President,  this-  may  be  excellent 
news  for  the  economy.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence— I  repeat  no  evidence — that  we 
face  a  demsoid  inflation.  We  are  operat- 
ing far  below  capacity.  Consider  that  we 
were  at  91  percent  of  capacity  a  year 
ago,  87^  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  85  percent  in  the  second,  83.7 
percent  in  the  third,  and  now  we  are  be- 
low that.  Unemployment  has  risen  very 
Bharply  In  the  past  2  months  and  stood 
at  4.3  percent  last  month,  far  above  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee's  3.5  percent 
target  figure  for  this  year. 

Under  these  circumstances,  wage- 
price  restraint — in  this  cost  push  In- 
flationary situation — not  a  tax  increase, 
is  the  clear  answer. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  speech  by  President  Joim- 
Bon  calling  on  business  and  labor  to  hold 
the  wage-price  line  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Text   of  the   PREsmEur's   Appeal  To   Hold 
THE  Wage-Prick  Line 

Wabhinoton,  December  6. — Following  Is 
the  text  of  remarks  by  the  President  tonight 
before  the  Business  Council: 

If  we  wanted  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
our  economy  tonight,  we  would  have  cause 
enough. 

We  are  now  In  the  82nd  month  of  the 
American  economic  miracle.  This  sustained 
prosperity  Is  unparalleled  in  oiir  history. 

But  it  la  not  celebration  which  summons 
us. 

We  are  here,  rather,  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger — to  assess  some  of  the 
challenges  that  now  threaten  our  prosperity. 

international  monetabt  problems 
America's  role  In  world  trade  »nd  finance 

Is  crucial  to  our  prosperity  and  that  of  all 

free  nations. 
World  trade  has  quadrupled  since  World 


War  H.  We  have  helped  to  create  that 
trade — and  we  have  shared  fully  In  Its  bene- 
fits. 

In  the  world  network  of  trade,  America's 
role  is  doubly  Important.  Our  dollar  stands 
at  its  center — the  medlimi  of  exchange  for 
most  International  transactlonB. 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound — with  the  tremors  of  uncertainty  it 
stirred — makes  it  even  more  imperative  that 
we  maintain  confidence  In  the  doUar. 

In  the  wake  of  devaluation,  we  witnessed 
a  remarkable  display  of  international  finan- 
cial cooperation.  A  speculative  attack  on  the 
system  was  decisively  repelled. 

It  was  repelled  becavise  we  stood  firmly  be- 
hind our  pledge — which  I  reaffirm  today — to 
convert  the  dollar  to  gold  at  W6  an  ounce. 

It  was  repelled  because  the  leadmg  gov- 
ernments of  the  western  world  Joined  with 
us  in  that  successful  defense,  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  in  reserves. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  this  victory.  We 
must  look  ahead.  As  world  trade  expands,  so 
m\ist  the  liquidity  required  to  finance  it. 
That  liquidity  need  not  rest  on  the  uncer- 
tainties of  gold  production,  consximption  and 
speculation.  Nor  can  its  supply  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  any  one  country. 

So,  even  as  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  keep 
our  dollar  strong — and  every  ounce  of  our 
gold  stock  stands  behind  that  pledge — we 
must  look  beyond  gold. 

We  will  press  the  case  for  other  reserves 
which  can  strengthen  the  international 
monetary  system  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  jomed  with  other  nations  in  this 
venture. 

Already  we  have  laid  out  a  blueprint.  The 
agreement  reached  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting  In  Rio  Is  a  first  im- 
portant step.  It  points  the  way  to  the  crea- 
tion of  supplementary  reserves  backed  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  participating  na- 
tions. 

BALANCE    OF   PAYMENTS 

A  healthy  balance  of  payments  is  essen- 
tial to  a  sound  dollar. 

After  a  decade  of  deficits,  our  balance  of 
payments  problem  stlU  challenges  the  best 
efforts  of  Government  and  business. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  some  very 
real  progress.  But  we  find  some  of  that  prog- 
ress offset  by  the  cost  of  our  defense  efforts 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  by  events  surrounding 
the  devaluation  of  the  pound. 

This  calls  for  special  effort — by  both  Gov- 
ernment and  business — to  press  even  harder 
for  progress. 

Our  Investments  in  defense  and  foreign 
aid  are  vital  to  the  security  of  every  Ameri- 
can. But,  for  our  part  in  Government,  we 
are  reducing  to  the  barest  minimum  the 
drain  of  these  essential  activities  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Business,  too,  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  voluntary  balance  of  payments  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  one  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  cooperative  effort  with  Oovemment. 
Many  firms  have  helped  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. They  have  borrowed  funds  overseas  to 
finance  foreign  investments  rather  than  bor- 
row here  and  export  our  dollar  abroad.  Others 
have  chosen  to  defer  or  scale  down  their 
investments. 

We  ask  for  even  greater  voluntary  coopera- 
tion in  1968. 

Before  your  dollars  flow  abroad  to  another 
Industrial  nation,  ask  yourself:  Is  this  for  an 
essential  project?  If  It  Is,  why  can't  you  fi- 
nance It  overseas? 

I  know  that  borrowing  overseas  may  cost 
an  extra  point  or  so  In  interest.  But  it  is  a 
necessary  investment.  It  wlU  strengthen  the 
economy  In  which  we  aU  have  a  share. 

XXFANDINC    OUR   EXPORTS 

The  best  way  to  strengthen  our  balance  of 
payments  is  to  expand  our  exports. 
We  used  to  talk  of  the  world  mailLet  Ui 


terms  of  billions  of  dollars — and  more  re- 
cently hundreds  of  billions.  Now  the  econo- 
mists tell  us  those  measures  no  longer  suffice. 
The  size  of  the  economy  outside  the  United 
States  today  exceeds  H-trlllion. 

American  busmess  has  only  begun  to  fight 
for  this  market. 

I  hope  you  wUl  take  this  message  back  to 
the  board  rooms  of  America:  Get  going  on 
exports. 

We  in  Oovemment  have  helped  you  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  your  sales  to  other  markets 
abroad.  We  hope  to  do  even  more  in  the 
future. 

But  I  ask  business  to  remember  this:  Trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street.  Trade  must  be  a 
fair  and  competitive  race. 

You  cannot  win  this  race  conflJied  by  the 
quotas  or  high  tariff  walls  the  protectionists 
demand.  Those  walls  have  always  been  bar- 
riers to  profits.  You  will  win  the  race  with 
time-tested  American  business  methods — effl- 
ciency,  better  products,  lower  costs  and  prices. 
Even  though  we  know  that  a  key  to  bal- 
ance of  payments  is  to  export  more,  we  also 
know  this: 

If  our  prices  rise  faster  than  those  of  our 
overseas  competitors,  our  exports  will  suffer 
and  our  Imports  will  grow. 

A  growing  export  surplus  demands  that 
we  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  price  stabU- 
Ity  than  our  competitors.  We  have  done  that 
over  the  past  seven  years. 

The  responsibility  of  business  and  labor 
the  challenge  to  business  and  labor  Is  no 
less  compelling  than  the  challenge  to  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  know  that  wage  and  price  changes  are 
inevitable — and  desirable — in  a  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  those  changes  must  be  restrained  by 
a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  in  maintaining  a  stable  level  of 
over-all  prices. 

If  strong  labor  unions  Insist  on  a  high 
wage  rise  twice  the  nationwide  Increase  in 
output  per  man-hour — even  where  there  is 
no  real  labor  shortage — ^we  are  bound  to  have 
rising  prices. 

If  members  of  an  industry  attempt  to  raise 
prices  and  profit  margins — even  when  they 
clearly  have  excess  capacity — we  are  bound 
to  have  rising  prices. 

Nobody  benefits  from  a  wages-price  spiral. 
Labor  knows  that  It  does  not.  Tou  know  that 
business  does  not.  And  surely  the  American 
people  do  not. 

Yet  business  says  it  is  labor's  responsibil- 
ity to  break  the  spiral,  and  labor  says  It  is 
yours. 

I  say  it  is  everyone's  responsibility. 
It  is  the  responslbiUty  of  Government,  of 
labor,  and  of  business. 

I  Intend  to  urge  labor  to  restrain  Its  de- 
mands for  excessive  wage  increases. 

I  am  urging  business  tonight  to  refrain 
from  avoidable  price  Increases,  and  to  in- 
tensify its  competitive  efforts. 

To  both  I  say:  It  is  your  economy — ^your 
Jobs  and  profite  we  need  to  protect.  It  is 
your  dollar  whose  strength  we  must  main- 
tain. 

For  the  first  time.  America  U  fighting  for 
freedom  abroad  without  resorting  to  wage 
and  price  controls  at  home. 

Voluntary  restraint  has  made  involuntary 
curbs  unnecessary. 
This  Is  the  way  It  should  be  done. 
This  Is  the  way  It  can  be  done — if  busi- 
ness and  labor  meet  their  responslblUtles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  now  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER  I  thank  the  Chair.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
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floor,  and  without  the  time  being  charged 
against  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  if  It  Is 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower],  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  YottngI  be  recognized  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes,  and  that  the  5  minutes 
not  be  charged  against  the  time  allowed 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
under  the  order  of  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  for  his  courtesy. 


RUINOUS  TRADE  POLICY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
In  1930  Congress  enacted  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  law  known  as  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Act.  This  built  a  tariff  wall 
around  oiu-  Nation  barring  imports  that 
could  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to 
American  consimaers.  The  great  depres- 
sion of  the  Hoover  administration  re- 
sulted. Products  of  American  industry 
and  farms  were  not  purchased  abroad. 
Then  factories  shut  down.  Fourteen  mil- 
lion worthy  and  industrious  men  and 
women  walked  city  streets  jobless.  They 
could  no  longer  buy  the  food  products 
of  American  farms  nor  did  they  have 
money  to  patronize  restaurants  or  buy 
products  for  sale  in  stores. 

Prices  of  com,  wheat,  and  all  farm 
products  plunged  to  alltime  lows.  Farm- 
ers could  not  sell  their  produce  for  prices 
suflQcient  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
taxes  or  interest  on  their  mortgages. 
They  gathered  on  courthouse  steps  in 
Ohio  and  other  States  threatening 
judges  and  trying  to  stop  the  orderly 
foreclosure  processes  of  the  law.  As  a 
result  some  banks  became  insolvent  and 
then  banks  in  48  States  were  closed  by 
presidential  decree  seeking  to  stem  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  financial  panic. 
There  were  soup  kitchens  and  breadlines 
in  Cleveland  of  my  State  and  in  many 
other  cities  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
entire  financial  structure  of  our  coimtry 
collapsed.  People  were  hungry.  Veterans 
sold  apples  on  street  corners. 

Now  again,  there  is  a  resurgence  of 
protectionism  on  Capitol  Hill.  Legislative 
proposals  are  pending  in  the  Congress 
seeking  to  ring  our  country  with  a  high 
protectionist  tariff  wall  by  fixing  restric- 
tive import  quotas.  As  if  the  Vietnam 
war  had  not  engendered  sufiQcient  111  will 
toward  the  United  States  among  the 
chief  of  state  in  Europe  and  Asia  there 
are  now  attempts  to  stifle  world  trade 


which  will  increase  the  enmity  toward 
us  of  practically  every  nation  in  the 
world  and  furthermore  prove  injurious 
to  the  economy  of  our  neighbor  nations 
in  Central  and  South  America. 

The  former  chairman  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation to  the  Kennedy  roimd  negotia- 
tions seeking  to  remove  international 
trade  barriers  and  provide  a  healthy  re- 
lationship among  nations  the  world  over 
stated  that  in  a  tariff  game  of  raise  and 
retaliate  we  are  the  ones  most  vulnera- 
ble. Nations,  like  people,  do  not  fight 
with  their  customers  if  they  wish  to  stay 
In  business.  When  we  raise  tariff  bar- 
riers, we  hurt  ourselves.  In  1966  our  ex- 
port surplus  was  nearly  $4  billion  above 
the  total  of  our  imports  from  other  na- 
tions. This  year  the  excess  of  exports 
over  our  Imports  will  exceed  that 
amount.  If  we  slap  on  quotas  and  bar 
products  of  other  nations,  they  will  re- 
taliate. American  farmers  and  indus- 
trialists will  suffer. 

We  should  legislate  against  unfair 
trade  practices  by  other  nations  and  take 
appropriate  action  against  Japan  and  a 
few  other  nations  guilty  of  such  practices. 
However,  we  should  always  remember 
that  fewer  quotas  and  trade  barriers 
mean  greater  prosperity.  Some  seem  to 
forget  we  sell  more  abroad  than  we  buy. 

Obviously,  fixing  restrictive  quotas 
might  temporarily  benefit  some  indus- 
trialists in  Ohio  and  other  States  and 
some  workers  and  might  possibly  tempo- 
rarily benefit  some  farmers  and  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  Nation,  but  in  the 
long  run  such  restrictions  resulting  in  a 
high  tariff  wall  around  our  country  would 
be  ruinous.  The  experience  wrought  by 
the  Smoot-Hawley  Act  was  bitter  Indeed. 
There  Is  a  saying,  of  which  Benjamin 
Franklin,  I  believe  was  the  author.  "Ex- 
perience keeps  a  dear  school  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other."  Very  definitely,  I  wUl 
vote  against  the  establishment  of  quotas. 


REPORT  BY   SENATOR   TOWER   ON 
VISIT  TO  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
returned  from  my  fourth  trip  in  2  years 
to  Southeast  Asia  for  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  have  talked  with  both 
the  press  and  many  Senators  about  the 
trip,  and  I  will  file  with  the  committee  a 
detailed,  classified  report  on  It.  But  I 
shall  make  just  a  few  public  remarks  here 
today  for  two  important  reasons : 

First,  because  I  was  considerably  im- 
pressed by  the  improvement  of  the  allied 
position  in  Vietnam,  both  in  military 
operations  and  In  civic  action,  as  com- 
pared with  our  position  on  my  last  trip 
early  this  year. 

Second,  because  I  am  considerably  un- 
impressed to  find  on  my  return  home  a 
few  Senators  speaking  with  the  voice  of  a 
"new  isolationism." 

Let  me  summarize  first  what  I  have 
seen  recently  in  Southeast  Asia  in  visiting 
South  Vietnam,  Laos,  Thailand,  and 
Indonesia,  and  Japan. 

I  find  that  although  the  process  of 
achieving  otir  objectives  in  Southeast 
Asia  Is  slow  and  painful,  there  is  measur- 
able progress  being  made.  We  are  win- 
ning in  South  Vietnam.  To  pursue  our 
cwrrent  advantage  to  a  successful  con- 


clusion, to  guarantee  a  peaceful  future 
for  Asia,  we  the  American  people,  and  we 
who  are  set  on  governance  over  the 
American  people,  must  be  possessed  of 
patience  and  continued  resolve. 

The  only  place  we  can  lose  this  war 
now  is  in  Washington. 

We  have  decisively  won  every  main- 
force  engagement  we  have  fought  in 
South  Vietnam  in  the  last  year.  The 
enemy  is  taking  a  tremendous  beating. 
He  is  suffering  an  unacceptable  casualty 
ratio. 

The  intensified  bombing  of  North  Viet- 
nam through  recent  liberalization  of  tar- 
get selection  has  had  its  effect.  I  was 
among  those  most  concerned  In  recent 
months  over  the  gradualism  policy  of 
restricting  our  efforts  Most  of  those  re- 
strictions now  have  been  removed,  I  am 
happy  to  report.  Suspension  of  our  bomb- 
ing effort  for  any  significant  period  of 
time  would  prolong  the  war  and  cost  the 
lives  of  more  American  and  allied  troops. 

I  am  hopeful  that  there  will  not  be  a 
big  hue  and  cry  in  this  country  for  any 
moratoriums  during  Christmas,  New 
Year's,  or  the  so-called  Tet,  the  Chinese 
New  Year,  because  If  there  are  mora- 
toriums, they  will  cost  American  lives. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  loss  of  life  dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Con  Thien  was  the  result 
of  the  moratorium  during  the  last  Tet 
period.  It  cost  the  lives  of  many  Ameri- 
can and  Vietnamese  boys. 

I  still  think  It  necessary  and  helpful 
to  close  the  Fort  of  Haiphong.  It  is  not  so 
critical  as  it  once  was;  it  is.  however,  a 
large  port,  through  which  supplies  flow 
into  Vietnam. 

There  is  growing  evidence  of  North  Viet- 
namese Army  manpower  problems.  Some 
of  their  troops  are  now  younger  and  less 
well  trained.  The  Vietcong  are  having  In- 
creasing recruiting  difficulties.  Some 
Vietcong  units  are  replacing  their  losses 
with  North  Vietnamese  personnel.  In 
some  instances  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  a  Vietcong  main  force  and  a 
North  Vietnamese  division.  v 

As  for  South  Vietnam  itself,  the  fight- 
ing quality  of  the  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam — the  ARVN,  as  It  is  called— 
has  markedly  improved.  The  interest  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  in 
civic  action  and  revolutionary  develop- 
ment continues  to  grow.  I  was  able  to 
talk  with  both  President  Thieu  and  Vice 
President  Ky.  They  both  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment. They  already  have  engaged  in  post- 
war economic  planning  and  I  believe 
have  correct  objectives  m  mind.  In  othei 
words,  they  do  not  want  big,  basic  indus- 
try. They  are  trying  to  improve  their 
agricultural  facilities,  which  have  a  tre- 
mendous potential. 

There  is  growing  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  South  VletnEimese  people  In  their 
central  government  and  a  growing  sense 
of  nationality.  The  recent  elections  have 
had  a  salubrious  effect  on  the  political 
stability  of  the  country  and  on  the  deter- 
mination of  Its  military  forces.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  growing  resentment  by  tht 
people  of  Vietcong  terrorism  and  ex- 
tortion. 

We  have  recently  read  and  heard  about 
a  tragic  example  of  Vietcong  terrorism 
when  the  Vietcong,  with  fiamethrowers 
and   other  weapons,   annihilated   Viet- 
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namese  cities,  indiscriminately  and  wan- 
tonly killing  women  and  children.  Unfor- 
timately,  many  persons  who  complain 
about  our  Vietnamese  policy,  and  who 
say  that  we  are  Inhumane  and  Immoral, 
have  not  been  heard  to  raise  their  voices 
In  shock  and  horror  over  the  inhimianity 
of  the  Vietcong. 

As  evidence  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  Vietnam  by  the  allies  in 
the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  offer  the  fol- 
lowing statistics,  all  of  them  representing 
a  comparison  of  the  situation  in  the 
third-quarter  of  last  year — 1966 — with 
the  third-quarter  of  this  year — 1967. 

Last  year  free  world  military  man- 
power in  Vietnam  numbered  some  340,- 
000.  Now  it  Is  about  540,000. 

Lsist  year  the  military  manpower  of 
the  Government  of  South  Vietnam  was 
averaging  690,000.  Now  it  is  about 
720.000. 

Last  year  Vietcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese military  manpower  In  South 
Vietnam  ran  about  285,000.  Now  it  ts 
around  240,000. 

Last  year  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese battle  deaths  were  running  some 
5,100  monthly.  Now  the  figure  is  more 
than  6,800.  The  "kill  ratio"  is  5  to  1  in 
our  favor  by  actual  body  count. 

Last  year  some  30  of  the  163  Vietcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  maneuver  bat- 
talions in  the  south  were  not  combat  ef- 
fective. Now  about  75  of  them  are  not 
combat  effective. 

Last  year  the  enemy  was  losing  1,400 
weapons  a  month.  This  year,  he  is  losing 
more  than  2,500  a  month. 

Last  year  the  chleu  hoi — open  ai-ms — 
program  was  attracting  1,100  enemy  de- 
serters monthly.  Now  the  figure  averages 
more  than  1,500.  Just  today  we  learn  that 
an  entire  Vietcong  platoon  has  come  over 
en  bloc. 

Last  year  the  enemy  controlled  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  south's  population.  Now 
it  controls  some  13  percent.  During  the 
same  period  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion controlled  by  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam  has  increased  from  55 
percent  to  more  than  65  percent. 

Last  year  some  4,100  hamlets  had  been 
secured  against  the  enemy.  Now  there 
are  more  than  4,600. 

Last  year  there  were  about  100  revo- 
lutionary development  cadre  teams  at 
work  on  pacification  projects.  Now  there 
are  more  than  500. 

Last  year  there  were  about  50  airfields 
available  for  combat  and  supply  opera- 
tions. Now  there  are  nearly  70. 

Last  year  our  forces  were  able  to 
search  about  1,700  junks  daily.  Now  they 
search  more  than  3,100  daily. 

Last  year  there  were  less  than  15  deep- 
draft  port  facilities  for  our  use.  Now  there 
are  more  than  30. 

Last  year  road  transport  within  South 
Vietnam  carried  some  700,000  short  tons 
of  cargo  monthly.  Now  the  monthly  car- 
go runs  more  than  1.2  million  short  tons. 
Port-handling  capability  has  Increased 
in  a  similar  range. 

There  has  been  a  striking  Improvement 
in  free  world  military  manpower  in  Viet- 
nam, and  a  decline  in  the  North  ■\^et- 
namese  manpower.  There  are  very  sig- 
nificant figures  relative  to  casualties  and 
defections  from  the  other  side  to  our  side. 

In  that  connection,  I  note  that  a  whole 


platoon  of  Vietcong  defected  only  the 
other  day.  This  is  significant,  not  merely 
because  one  platoon  has  defected,  but 
because  when  units  of  the  enemy  begin 
to  defect  in  such  numbers  at  one  time, 
it  shows  the  stress  and  strain  that  Is  be- 
ing put  upon  him,  I  think  the  drain  on 
his  resources  and  the  decline  of  his  man- 
power are  good  harbingers. 

These  are  important  and  unpressive 
figures,  Mr.  President.  They  indicate  that 
we  are  making  substantial  progress  in  the 
war  and  civic  development  efforts. 

In  view  of  this  measurable  progress, 
t-nd  in  view  of  my  own  observations  in 
the  combat  zone,  I  find  it  somewhat  dis- 
heartening to  return  home  and  hear  how 
some  misinformed  and  mistaken  Ameri- 
can spokesmen  are  explaining  the  situa- 
tion in  Asia. 

I  understand  that  at  least  one  Senator 
has  been  particularly  critical  of  the  army 
of  our  ally.  South  Vietnam,  indicating 
that  the  Army  of  South  Vietnam  has  vir- 
tually pulled  out  of  the  war  and  has  not 
been  present  or  useful  in  such  critical 
areas  as  the  DMZ  and  Dak  To. 

I  can  only  wish  that  the  Senator  had 
beer,  with  me  at  Dak  To  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  when  our  forces  secured  Hill  875.  I 
was  there,  and  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  units  of  the  Army  of  South  Viet- 
nam were  very  much  in  the  thick  of  the 
Dak  To  fighting  and  that  they  distin- 
guished themselves  in  that  action. 

A  couple  of  their  airborne  imits  dis- 
tingtiished  themselves  with  valor  in  that 
action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  Amer- 
ican officers  told  me  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  units  covered  themselves 
with  gloi-y.  They  spoke  specifically  about 
the  valor  and  professionalism  of  ARVN 
units  at  Dak  To. 

I  can  also  assure  the  Senate  that  U.S. 
Marine  officers  are  very  much  aware  of 
the  presence  of  South  Vietnamese  imits 
holding  their  fiank  at  the  DMZ.  And,  I 
believe  I  know  our  Marine  officers  and 
General  Westmoreland  well  enough  to 
know  that  the  Marines'  fiank  would  not 
be  entrusted  to  other  than  a  topnotch 
unit.  This  is,  by  the  way,  the  1st  ARVN 
Division,  which  Is  now  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ARVN  imits  in  Viet- 
nam. There  are,  of  course,  some  ARVN 
units  that  are  not  up  to  snuff,  so  to  speak, 
that  are  relatively  weak;  but  there  are 
a  nimiber  that  are  very  effective.  As  a 
whole,  ARVN  Is  steadily  improving,  and 
many  of  its  units  are  excellent. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  first  25  days 
of  November,  during  the  heaviest  fight- 
ing in  the  central  highlands  aroimd  Dak 
To,  the  Army  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
suffered  fatal  casualties  totaling  some 
230  more  than  those  of  UJ5.  forces.  The 
ARVN  army  is  very  much  in  this  war, 
and  it  is  steadily  improving  even  in  the 
face  of  wartime  demands.  To  attack  it 
falsely  is  to  treat  an  ally  as  an  enemy. 

I  was  also  surprised  when  I  returned, 
Mr.  President,  to  see  that  one  of  my 
colleagues — ttie  same  Senator — now  re- 
gards the  effort  In  Vietnam  as  immoral 
because  the  President  has  pointed  out 
that  the  effort  is  not  just  to  help  the 
South  Vietnamese  but  Is  in  our  own  na- 
tional Interest.  Just  how  it  Is  Immoral  for 
a  nation  to  confront  siggression  to  help 
itself  as  well  as  to  help  Its  allies  escapes 
me. 


It  occurs  to  me  that  we  can  serve  the 
national  interests  of  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam, we  can  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
free  world,  and  we  can  serve  the  national 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  America 
all  at  the  same  time;  and  this  seems  to 
me  achieving  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  I  see  nothing  immoral 
in  that. 

Frankly,  matters  of  American  national 
interest  are,  I  think,  the  only  factors 
which  can  justify  the  size  of  the  effort 
we  are  making  in  Vietnam.  These  are 
the  matters  which  always  have  most 
concerned  me — the  need  for  our  country 
to  keep  its  defense  perimeters  as  far 
from  our  own  shores  and  as  close  to  the 
enemy's  shores  as  possible;  and  the  con- 
stant guarantee  that  a  treaty  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  will  be  honored 
by  the  United  States;  and  beyond  that, 
not  just  treaties,  but  even  commitments 
which  have  not  been  reduced  to  writing 
with  the  formality  of  treaties. 

We  WEmt  a  peace  lesson  to  be  learned 
by  the  Asian  Communists  today,  in  this 
smaL  country.  Just  as  it  was  learned  by 
the  Russians  In  Europe  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica. By  standing  firm  today,  we  are,  I 
believe,  avoiding  a  bigger  battle  later  at 
greater  cost  closer  to  home.  By  standing 
firm  today  we  are  doing  all  we  can  do 
to  guarantee  peace  for  the  world's 
future. 

Vietnam  carmot  be  divorced  from  the 
long-term,  main-event  struggle  against 
communism.  This  confrontation  with  the 
Reds  has  been  going  on  throughout  the 
20  years  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Vietnam  is  but  another  episode  in  a 
dr£una  that  previously  Involved  Berlin. 
Iran,  Turkey,  Greece,  Italy,  Malaysia, 
the  Philippines,  Korea,  Cuba,  Lebanon, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  United  States  is  not  at  fault  in  this 
battle.  The  United  States  has  not  at- 
tacked across  sovereign  boimdaries.  The 
United  States  did  not  blockade  Berlin 
nor  build  up  a  wall,  nor  crush  Hungarian 
freedom.  The  United  States  did  not  sub- 
jugate the  Cuban  people;  or  send  guer- 
rilla terrorists  into  Venezuela,  Colombia, 
and  the  Dominican  Republic.  The  United 
States  did  not  break  the  Geneva  Accords 
by  terrorist  attacks  in  Laos  and  South 
Vietnam.  Hanoi  did  that. 

We  have  not  violated  the  sovereignty 
of  the  historically  independent  country  of 
Thailand  by  trying  to  foment  a  war  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  that  country  from 
outside,  as  Peking  and  Hanoi  seek  to  do 
today. 

America  has  been  on  the  right  side  of 
these  events.  Communism  has  been  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  communism  which  continues 
to  endanger  world  peace  and  world  order. 
It  is  America  which  defends  world  order 
and  strives  for  world  peace. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  master  of 
morality  deserves  further  attention. 

Military  force  as  such  is  neither 
morally  right  nor  morally  wrong.  It  is  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  put — ^the  times,  the 
places,  the  amoimt,  and  the  purposes — 
which  determine  the  moral  or  immoral 
use  of  force.  Failure  to  use  military  force 
in  the  proper  time  and  place,  and  for  the 
proper  purpose,  can  1}e  disastrous  and 
Immoral. 

There  is  involved  in  Vietnam,  beside 
the  American  national  interest,  a  tran- 
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scendent  moral  ethic — the  right  of  man- 
kind to  determine  its  own  destiny  within 
Its  own  ethical  and  religious  convictions. 
Our  objective  In  Vietnam  Is  to  permit  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own 
destiny. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam is  no  simple  civil  conflict.  Its  roots 
are  traceable  in  history.  Its  mainspring, 
its  tactics,  and  even  Its  language  are 
familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  com- 
munism. It  Is  an  attempt  by  North  Viet- 
nam to  impose  an  unwanted  rule  on  a 
sovereign  nation,  an  attempt  clearly 
nourished  by  massive  support  from  Red 
China,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  Com- 
munist nations  throughout  the  world. 
And  I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  the 
Vletcong  take  their  orders  from  Hanoi. 

In  a  word,  what  we  see  in  Vietnam 
is  aggression. 

It  is  a  fact  that  brutality  and  wanton 
terrorism  are  deliberate  tools  of  the 
Commimists  in  Vietnam,  as  they  have 
been  elsewhere  in  the  world.  It  is  no  sur- 
prise when  the  most  talented  members 
of  a  village  are  threatened,  beaten,  kid- 
naped, or  forced  to  serve  the  enemy. 
It  is  deliberate  when  the  enemy  destroys 
schools  and  hospitals.  It  Is  Intentional 
when  he  attacks  the  heart  of  cities,  and 
when  he  destroys  villages,  as  he  so 
recently  did. 

We  are  only  now  discovering  the  ex- 
tent of  this  week's  Vletcong  terrorist 
flamethrower  attack  which  has  cost  the 
lives  of  some  120  Innocent  civilian  South 
Vietnamese. 

Knowing  these  things,  I  And  it  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  convoluted  logic 
which  leads  some  to  condemn  this  Nation 
for  "immorality"  and  to  defend  terrorism 
ao  a  heroic  struggle. 

I  am  also  disturbed,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  comments  of  some  persons  In  recent 
days  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  an  Asian  power  and  that  the 
United  States  should  not  Interject  Itself 
into  matters  affecting  the  far  Paclflc. 

I  might  note  here  that  Russia  is  not 
a  Latin  power,  either,  Mr.  President,  nor 
is  China  an  African  p>ower. 

Those  who  proclaim  the  "new  isola- 
tionism" do  not  properly  read  the  les- 
sons of  American  history.  They  are  wish- 
ful thinkers  who  would  have  us  Ignore 
the  facta  of  international  life  and  return 
to  a  world  of  the  past  which  exists  only 
in  their  own  troubled  minds.  They  would 
have  us  reject  the  admonition  of  Adlal 
Stevenson  who  always  cautioned  dream- 
ers to  be  realists,  saying,  "We  have  to 
begin  where  we  are." 

Those  who  seek  an  isolationist  Ameri- 
ca run  counter  to  the  historic  decisions 
and  direction  fashioned  here  in  this  very 
Senate  which  backed  the  Marshall  plan, 
the  NATO  and  SEATO  Treaties,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  and  the  respon- 
sible extension  of  U.S.  aid  and  assistance 
to  other  nations  both  for  humanitarian 
and  national-security  piuix)6es. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  has  a  place  to  fin  In  the 
Paclflc  and  work  to  do  there.  If  there 
ever  was  any  doubt  about  that  It  was  laid 
to  rest  when  our  great  States  of  Hawaii 
and  Alaska  joined  the  Union. 

One  has  only  to  go  to  Asia  to  find  that 
the  United  States  has  great  Influence 


there.  Indeed,  I  find  that  throughout 
free  Asia  It  is  the  United  States — not 
Communist  China — to  which  national 
leaders  look  for  guidance,  assistance,  and 
hope. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  Uie 
nations  fighting  beside  us  in  Vietnam  are 
free  Asian  nations — Australia,  Thailand, 
New  Zealand.  Korea,  and  the  Philippines. 
They  understand  which  way  lies  free- 
dom and  which  way  lies  subjugation. 

India  once  thought  she  could  get  along 
with  Red  China;  now  she  looks  appre- 
hensively at  the  Chinese  troops  along 
her  mountain  borders.  Indonesia  tried  to 
work  with  Red  China,  paid  a  tremen- 
dously heavy  price  and  has  now  moved 
to  reclaim  control  of  her  own  destiny. 
Burma,  Thailand,  Malaya,  and  even 
Cambodia  have  found  out  how  Red 
China  uses  and  abuses  those  who  are 
weak  and  willing. 

Prime  Minister  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  of 
Singapore,  has  cautioned  the  United 
States  to  stand  firmly  by  our  commit- 
ments and  to  remember  that  Southeast 
Asia  needs  strong  friends  so  that  It  can 
maintain  its  independence.  Prime  Min- 
ister Sato,  of  Japan,  and  his  foreign 
minister,  Takeo  Mlki,  have  openly  stated 
that  the  United  States  should  not  sus- 
pend the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam 
without  guarantees  that  the  North 
would  respond  by  opening  productive 
peace  talks.  Indonesian  officials  assured 
me  that  they  understand  and  appreciate 
U.S.  efforts  to  make  a  free  Asia  possible. 

The  advocates  of  "new  isolationism" 
reject  the  wisdom  not  only  of  this  Senate 
but  of  every  President  in  modern  times. 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  Tnmian,  and  El- 
senhower understood  how  closely  Amer- 
ican security  was  bound  to  the  entire 
world's  economy  and  society.  President 
Kennedy  did  not  envision  his  New  Fron- 
tier as  stopping  short  only  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Indeed,  It  is  clear  to  students  of  na- 
tional security  that  the  mineral  reserves 
upon  which  the  American  economic 
strength  has  been  built  cannot  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Western  Hemisphere  alone. 
There  Is  n»  possible  way  modem  America 
can  make  herself  self-sufficient  in  min- 
eral resources;  there  is  no  way  she  can 
make  even  her  own  hemisphere  self- 
sufficient.  There  is  no  way  she  can  per- 
fectly Insulate  her  dollar  from  the  world 
market. 

The  United  States  is  in  and  of  the 
world.  The  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  is  international.  Our  lead- 
ership role  Is  Inescapable  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  do  not  want  to 
escape  it  but  rather  to  meet  it.  We  cannot 
fulfill  a  meaningful  destiny  as  an  afSuent 
but  passive  witaiess  to  great  principles  in 
contest. 

It  is  our  Nation's  highest  moral  calling 
to  help  create  in  this  world  a  climate  in 
which  freedcHn  and  self-determination 
may  flourish.  In  Southeast  Asia  today  we 
defend  not  tmly  our  unselfish,  interna- 
tional, moral  obligation  but  also  our 
selfish,  national  security  Interests. 

TTiere  is  no  peace  In  the  surrender  of 
principle,  or  in  timilng  away  as  aggres- 
sion triimiphs. 

There  is  no  honor  In  vacating  solemn 
commitments. 


There  Is  no  morality  in  tolerating 
brutality. 

And,  there  Is  no  security  In  isolation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas.  I  associate  myself  largely  with 
his  remarks. 

I  visited  Southeast  Asia  last  month 
for  the  third  time  in  2  years  and  was 
in  that  area  about  2  weeks  before  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  ar- 
rived there. 

I  must  say  that  I  completely  agree 
with  the  Senator's  outline  of  the  prog- 
ress that  is  being  made  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  are  winning  the  battle  there 
on  the  military  and  on  the  economic  and 
on  the  redevelopment  fronts.  The  enemy 
has  not  won  a  major  battle  In  a  year,  as 
the  Senator  has  said. 

I  was  very  impressed  recently  by  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland's  visit,  which  Inci- 
dentally occurred  while  I  was  in  South- 
east Asia.  However,  I  have  read  the 
remarks  the  general  made  in  a  number 
of  public  appearances,  particularly  those 
in  which  he  divided  the  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  into  four  phases  and 
indicated  that  the  second  phase  would  be 
complete  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  extract  some  material 
from  some  portions  of  his  report  in  which 
he  said  that  in  phase  3,  in  this  year,  1968, 
we  intend  to  do  the  folloMring:  "To  help 
the  Vietnamese  Armed  Forces  to  con- 
tinue improving  their  effectiveness." 

I  must  say  that  their  effectiveness  has 
very  materially  Improved  over  the  past 
2  years.  And,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  has  said,  the  Vietnamese 
military  forces  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  many  battles  in  recent  days, 
and  these  are  the  battles  that  are  not 
heard  about  in  our  press  in  this  country. 
I  think  that  is  indeed  very  unfortunate. 

General  Westmoreland  went  on  to  say: 

We  are  going  to  see  that  technical  advice 
and  training  Is  furnished  so  that  Improve- 
ment of  the  professional  competence  of  the 
Vietnamese  officers  may  take  place. 

That  has  already  been  accomplished. 

He  said  further  that  In  addition  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  forces  and  regional 
forces  we  are  going  to  use  the  free  world 
forces  to  destroy  the  foe  while  we  achieve 
territorial  security. 

I  must  say  that  the  free  world  forces 
are  today  doing  just  that. 

I  visited  the  famous  Korean  White 
Horse  Division  and  saw  their  operations. 
They  are  competent  troops.  They  can 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  American  mili- 
tary at  any  time  and  any  place. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
bringing  up  the  point  of  the  Korean 
troops.  I  think  there  is  an  interesting 
analogy  there. 

When  we  first  went  into  Korea,  we 
found  some  of  the  same  things  wrong 
with  the  Korean  Army  that  we  have 
foimd  wrong  with  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  However,  the  quality  of  the  Ko- 
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rean  Army  has  today  been  vastly  Im- 
proved by  virtue  of  American  training. 
I  think  the  situation  is  analogous.  Does 
the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  think  the  situation 
with  respect  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops  today  is  about  what  it  was  when 
the  Korean  war  was  concluded.  There 
was  a  lack  of  trained  leadership.  There 
was  a  lack  in  the  Korean  military  force 
of  the  opportunity  for  promotion. 

This  situation  is  largely  being  cor- 
rected today  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
troops.  There  is  an  opportunity  to  en- 
gage in  training  programs.  There  Is  an 
increased  opportunity  for  men  out  of  the 
rank  to  achieve  leadership  positions. 

General  Westmoreland  gave  the  fig- 
ure— I  do  not  see  it  here  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  perhaps  I  can  supply  it  lat- 
er— as  to  the  number  of  South  Viet- 
namese troops  that  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  upgraded  to  the  officers 
corps;  2,200  in  1966. 

He  has  likewise  pointed  out  that  we 
are  this  year  going  to  turn  a  larger 
share  of  the  front  lines  and  the  DMZ 
defense  over  to  the  South  Vietnamese 
Army.  And  they  did  do  an  excellent  job 
at  Con  Thlen  and  in  supporting  the 
Marines  at  Dak  To. 

We  are  going  to  help  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  single  out  and  de- 
stroy the  shadow  VC  government.  And 
the  infrastructure  Is  being  attacked  all 
over  the  coimtry  very  vigorously  not  only 
by  our  troops,  but  also  by  the  free  world 
troops  and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces. 

Thsdland  is  proceeding  to  help  by  way 
of  adding  troops  with  the  sending  of  an 
additional  division  into  South  Vietnam 
to  give  us  assistance  there  from  a  troop 
standpoint. 

General  Westmoreland  outlined  phase 
4,  the  final  phase.  And  I  have  great  hopes 
myself  that  we  will  see  a  large  portion  of 
phase  4  come  into  fruition  during  calen- 
dar year  1968. 

I  also  associate  myself  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas  when  he 
says  that  he  found  much  concern  over 
the  fact  that  this  war  could  be  lost  only 
here  in  Washington.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  had  some  of  our  leaders  in  South 
Vietnam,  our  military  leaders,  say  to  me: 
"We  are  not  worried  about  winning  the 
war  over  here.  We  are  concerned  about 
whether  you  are  losing  the  war  back  in 
Washington,  back  home." 

This  was  the  very  deep  concern  that 
was  expressed  to  me  by  our  military 
leaders. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  said, 
most  of  the  bombing  restrictions  have 
now  been  lifted  in  the  north.  This  is  a 
matter  where  the  Senator  and  I  dif- 
fered with  the  administration  in  their 
conduct  of  the  war  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  hearings 
which  commenced  last  August.  However, 
since  that  time,  most  of  the  bombing 
restrictions  have  been  lifted. 

Perhaps  the  one  major  difference  be- 
tween some  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  administration  is  the  failure  to 
blockade  or  mine  the  Port  of  Haiphong. 

1  personally  advocated  this  procedure 

2  years  ago.  However,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  think  It  is  necessary  at  this 
time.    I    think    that    the    Isolation    of 


Haiphong  that  has  taken  place  with  the 
present  bombing  policies  Is  substantially 
achieving  that  result.  I  would  say  there- 
fore, from  the  standpoint  of  targeting, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  too  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  at  the  present 
moment. 

I  foimd,  as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
stated,  an  increasing  and  growing  confi- 
dence in  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment. I  visited  with  President  Thleu  and 
Minister  Loc.  And  the  goals  they  have  set 
and  announced — and  that  they  Intend  to 
work  toward — I  think  will  do  much 
toward  improving  the  stability  of  the 
government  in  that  country  and  gaining 
an  increased  confidence  of  their  own 
people  for  a  good  and  fair  and  d«no- 
cratlc  government,  as  we  see  it.  And, 
mind  you,  they  look  at  democracy  from 
a  somewhat  different  point  of  view  than 
we  do.  However,  I  think  it  Is  very  sig- 
nificant that  in  their  presidential  elec- 
tions this  year,  their  percentage  of  votes 
in  that  election  was  much  higher  than 
was  the  case  in  our  own  presidential 
elections.  Also,  in  their  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  their  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  percentage  of  registered  voters 
who  voted  was  much  higher  than  it  was 
in  our  own  country.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
significant  step  forward. 

I  also  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas,  in  that  we  cannot  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  an  isolationist  policy  today  if 
we  are  going  to  attempt  to  combat  com- 
munism, unless  we  are  willing  to  just 
stick  our  heads  in  the  sand  and  let  com- 
munism go  wherever  and  whenever  it 
desires. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  fine 
statement  today.  I  wish  more  Senators 
were  in  the  Chamber  to  hear  it.  I  hope 
that  some  of  them  will  read  his  remarks, 
because  he  certainly  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  the  situation  firsthand 
and  to  see  physically  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  over  a  period  of  years, 
as  I  have. 

Many  of  the  places  I  visited  on  my  last 
trip  I  was  unable  to  visit  2  years  ago,  be- 
cause those  areas  were  not  secured.  They 
were  not  even  beginning  to  become  se- 
cured. Yet,  today,  the  roads  can  be  tra- 
versed in  these  areas,  and  the  waters 
can  be  traversed  without  paying  taxes  to 
the  VC,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to 
have  confidence  in  being  able  to  build 
up  their  opportunity  to  farm,  to  get  their 
products  to  the  market,  and  to  achieve 
an  increased  income  and  to  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. I  know  that  he  is  one  of  the  Sen- 
ate's outstanding  experts  and  authorities 
on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia  to- 
day. I  appreciate  his  supplementary  re- 
marks. 

I  certainly  appreciate  his  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  fact  I  over- 
looked, with  respect  to  our  involvement 
in  upgrading  and  training  of  the  regional 
and  popular  forces.  This  will  enable  them 
to  take  over  some  of  the  Jobs  we  have 
been  doing,  some  of  the  jobs  the  regular 


Vietnamese  Army  is  doing,  to  the  extent 
that  it  will  hasten  the  time  when  we 
can  complete  our  offensive  military  op- 
eration and  secure  the  country. 

With  respect  to  our  presence  In  South- 
east Asia,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the 
nations  around  the  perimeter  of  Red 
China  are  glad  we  are  there.  We  are  pro- 
viding a  shield  behind  which  they  can 
proceed  with  their  own  social,  economic, 
and  political  development.  They  are  glad 
we  are  there.  Our  presence  guarantees 
that  they  can  proceed  to  achieve  the 
goals  that  have  long  since  been  reached 
by  the  Western  World. 


GERMANS   SAY   FAITH   IN    DOLLAR 
IS  TIED  TO  PAYMENTS  BALANCE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
French  are  no  longer  the  only  Europeans 
notifying  the  United  States  that  it  should 
take  prompt  steps  to  reduce  substantially 
its  19-year  continuing  imfavorable  bal- 
tmce  of  payments. 

West  German  officials  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  United  States  in  effort  to 
help  this  coimtry  with  its  payments  dif- 
ficulties, far  different  from  the  actions 
of  General  de  Gaulle,  because  for  a  long 
time  the  latter  has  been  working  to  un- 
dermine the  dollar  and  aggravate  our 
deficit. 

This  week,  however,  the  Director  of 
the  German  Central  Bank  stated  frank- 
ly that  as  long  as  American  deficits  con- 
tinue, "American  statements  about 
maintaining  the  gold  parity  of  the  dol- 
lar and  the  full  convertibility  of  the 
dollar  are  not  going  to  be  credible." 

Those  who  argue  that  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  result  pri- 
marily from  the  adverse  actions  of  the 
surplus  countries,  and  who  assert  that 
we  have  taken  all  possible  measures  to 
correct  this  deficit  without  any  help  from 
those  countries,  will  be  interested  in  the 
following  facts  from  an  article  with  a 
Frankfurt  dateline  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday. 

First.  The  German  Bundesbank — 
Central  Bank — ^has  already  Invested  bil- 
lions in  support  of  the  present  dollar 
gold  parity  at  $35  an  ounce. 

Second.  On  November  26,  German  of- 
ficials annoimced  that,  if  necessary,  they 
would  use  their  own  gold  stocks  to  main- 
tain this  parity. 

Third.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Bundes- 
bank lowered  Its  dlscoimt  rate  to  3  per- 
cent— an  action  which  Indirectly  en- 
courages an  outflow  of  capital  to  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  This  lower  discount  rate 
makes  money  more  available  ir  Germany 
for  purchase  of  U.S.  imports.  Those  im- 
ports are  expected  to  increase  further 
next  year. 

The  Germans  assert,  however,  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  such  "friendliness"; 
that  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
dodge  more  realistic  considerations  of 
how  to  reduce  Its  continuing  deficit; 
also,  that  this  should  include  measures 
to  halt  the  "Increasing  inflation"  in  this 
country,  which  is  reducing  our  competi- 
tiveness in  world  markets,  and  under- 
mining confidence  in  the  dollar. 

This  additional  evidence  of  apprehen- 
sion from  another  and  more  friendly 
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central  banker  in  Europe,  is  but  another 
reason  for  a  review  of  our  financial  poli- 
cies in  their  relation  to  foreign  policy, 
our  offshore  military  establishments,  and 
our  "international  trade." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  in  question,  "Germans  Say  Faith 
in  Dollar  Is  Tied  to  Payments  Balance," 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
three  typically  clear  and  concise  articles 
on  the  problems  incident  to  currency 
devaluation,  by  Miss  Sylvia  Porter,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6,   1967] 

Oexmans  Say  PArrH  in  Dollar  Is  Tied  to 

Payments  Balance 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

Frankfurt,  December  5.— The  conviction 
Is  growing  In  West  Oennan  financial  circles 
that  the  American  balance  of  pajrments 
problem  must  be  dealt  with  now.  rather  than 
later,  to  restore  complete  European  con- 
fidence In  the  dollar. 

The  feeling  persists  despite  pledges  made 
here  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Governors  of  six 
European  countries  Nov.  26  to  use  their  own 
gold  stocks,  if  necessary,  to  hold  the  dollar- 
gold  parity  at  $35  an  ounce. 

If  anything,  the  Frankfurt  meeting  has  left 
an  aftermath  of  concern  in  top  banking  cir- 
cles that  the  fight  ;s  only  beginning  and  that 
unless  the  United  States  takes  steps  to  re- 
duce its  deficit,  its  political  position  In  Eu- 
rope will  be  weakened. 

The  appeal  for  European  help  made  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Eugene  Rostow  to 
an  OECD  meeting  in  Paris  Nov.  30  has  had 
little   response   here. 

XniGES  LOWER  RATES 

Bostow  urged  the  Europeans  to  lower  their 
rates,  buy  more  American  goods,  Invest  In  the 
United  States,  and  help  pay  American  over- 
seas troop  costs.  But  particularly  in  Ger- 
many, none  of  these  measures  are  seen  as 
the  key  to  restoring  economic  faith  In  the 
dollar. 

Here,  the  belief  exists  that  it  Is  the  United 
States'  turn  to  show  It  is  ready  to  act  on 
the  deficit  problem,  to  convince  gold  spec- 
ulators that  the  gold  drain  wiu  be  stopped. 

This  could  be  done  by  sxipprejslng  excess 
demand  at  home  through  higher  Interest 
rates  and  higher  taxes,  and  perhaps  by  curb- 
ing the  outflow  of  capital,  at  least  until  the 
war  In  Vietnam  ceases  to  drain  off  huge  dol- 
lar  batches   into   Asia. 

Among  those  expressing  concern  are  bank- 
ers who  feel  the  American  economy,  and  its 
currency,  are  healthy  and  that  the  dollar 
should  be  defended  vigorously. 

EMMINCER     INTERVIEW 

For  instance,  in  an  interview  this  week  Dr. 
Otmar  Emminger.  Director  of  the  West  Ger- 
man Bundesbank  (the  Central  Bank),  said 
that  as  long  as  American  deficits  continue, 
"American  statements  about  maintaining  the 
gold  parity  of  the  dollar  and  the  full  con- 
vertibility of  the  doUar  are  not  going  to  be 
credible." 

He  said  that  "the  alleged  weakness  of  the 
dollar  due  to  the  payments  deficit  has  played 
Into  the  hands  of  gold  speculators  and  foes  of 
the  dollar  as  a  reserve  currency,  and  Is  slowly 
becoming  a  factor  of  political  weakness." 

There  was  Uttle  doubt  "foes"  referred  to 
Prance,  whose  tactics  in  encouraging  a  wave 
of  gold  buying  after  the  Engliah  pound  de- 
valuation have  been  viewed  here  as  nefariovis 
but  politically  brilliant. 

Prance  wants  a  rise  in  gold  prices  and  de- 
valuation of  the  dollar.  The  Bundesbank, 
however,  has  Invested  billions  In  support  of 


the  present  gold  parity.  West  Germany  has 
long  been  a  key  member  of  the  gold  pool  of 
industrialized  countries. 


BASIC     SOUNDNESS 

American  officials  are  much  more  relaxed 
about  the  threat  of  a  long  strain  on  the 
dollar. 

They  claim,  with  support  from  such  lead- 
ing German  bankers  as  Hermann  J.  Abs  of 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  that  the  UB.  economy 
is  basically  sound,  and  that  much  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  American  investment  In  Europe 
has  been  raised  here,  rather  than  paid  for  by 
capital  from  the  United  States. 

But  in  West  Germany  there  has  been  some 
editorial  and  political  agreement  with  the 
thesis  of  President  de  Gaulle  that  the  huge 
American  investments  here  would  rjot  have 
been  possible  if  the  U.S.  Government  had  not 
permitted  the  payments  deficit  to  be  run  up. 

In  a  siieech  to  the  West  German  Bundestag 
(Parliament)  recently  Klaus  Dieter  Arndt, 
under  secretary  of  economics.  Indicated  qvial- 
Ifled  acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  "European 
currency,  particularly  the  Deutsche  mark.  Is 
undervalued  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  so  that 
an  Incentive  exists  to  Eiu-opean  investment 
(by  Americana)." 

West  Germany  authorities  note  that  they 
have  already  taken  some  of  the  measures 
urged  by  Rostow  in  Paris,  in  addition  to  sup- 
porting the  dollar  in  the  gold  pool. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Bundesbank  lowered 
the  discount  rate  In  four  steps  to  3  per  cent. 
Indirectly  encouraging  the  outflow  of  capital 
to  the  United  States,  and  making  more 
money  available  locally  for  investment  and 
purchase  of  American  imports. 

nCTEREST    I>aKDICTION 

The  Bundesbank  Is  also  predicting  a  rise  of 
8  to  12  per  cent  in  West  German  Imports 
next  year,  a  hefty  boost  for  American  exports 
which  should  in  return  produce  a  gain  on 
the  payments  ledger. 

American  officials,  backed  by  Economics 
Minister  Karl  Schiller  who  has  warmly  "wel- 
comed" American  investment,  do  not  see 
any  controls  in  the  cards. 

But  there  is  some  feeling  that  such  a  dras- 
tic measure  might  be  better  than  a  continued 
gold  drain. 

In  the  meantime  there  Is  concern  about  the 
psychological  impact  on  Europeans  of  the 
talk  of  $30  to  $35  billion  American  govern- 
ment deficit  this  year. 

The  Frankfurt  "aid  the  dollar"  pledge,  it  is 
felt,  stemmed  for  the  time  being  the  gold  de- 
mand and  frantic  switching  out  of  dollars 
that  followed  the  English  pound  devaluation. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  new 
crisis  from  arising,  Frankfurt  banking  circles 
Insist.  Realists  here  are  now  concerned  that 
the  payments  problem  will  be  left  untouched 
until  after  the  1968  presidential  elections. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,   Dec. 

4,  1967J 

YouK  Money's  Worth:  Devaluation 

EXPLAINED^I 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

French  President  Charles  De  Gaulle  has 
spelled  it  out  loud  and  clear.  He  resents  the 
U.S.  dollar  because  it  Is  a  symbol  of  United 
States  superiority.  His  aim  Is  to  topple  UJS. 
currency  from  its  position  as  pivot  of  the 
modern  International  monetary  system  and 
return  to  gold  as  the  tnedlutn  by  which  na- 
tions settle  debts. 

He  will  attempt  to  c'raln  American  gold 
and  win  encourage  other  U.S.  creditors  to  do 
the  same.  He  hopes  for  a  50  per  cent  de- 
valuaUoa  of  the  dollar.  He  Is  indlfterent  to 
the  chaos  and  possible  worldwide  trade  de- 
pression that  tnight  follow. 

While  De  Gaulle  masked  his  mischievous 
message  In  majestic  language,  that  is  what 
he  said  at  his  recent  news  conference. 

What  is  devaluation  of  the  dollar  and  why 
is  it  discussed?  In  this  weckt  colunms,  m 


offer  some  answers  to  these  complex  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  What  Is  devaluation? 

A.  The  dictionary  definition  of  devalua- 
tion Is  "to  diminish  the  value  of  something." 

When  the  British  pound  was  devalued  on 
Nov.  18,  Its  value  was  diminished  in  terms 
of  the  U.S.  dollar  from  $2.80  to  $2.40.  The 
value  of  the  dollar  and  of  the  currencies  of 
all  other  major  trading  nations  remained 
unchanged.  Theoretically,  therefore.  Britain 
has  gained  a  significant  trade  advantage,  for 
exports  will  be  cheaper  (will  be  sold  at  $2.40 
a  pound  Instead  of  $2.80)  and  imports  will 
be  more  expensive  (will  buy  only  $2.40  a 
pound  Instead  of  $2.80.) 

The  position  o*  the  dollar  is  far  different. 
The  dollar's  value  is  measived  against  gold 
because  the  United  States  stands  ready  to 
convert  dtrilars  held  by  qualified  foreign 
creditors  into  gold  at  $35  an  ounce  on  de- 
mand. Thus,  the  dollar  is  considered  as  good 
as  gold  and  is  used  by  nations  to  settle 
debts.  It  is  the  great  "reserve  currency"  sup- 
porting the  modem  monetary  system. 

We  would  devalue  the  dollar  by  raising  the 
price  at  which  the  Government  would  buy 
gold  from  or  sell  gold  to  any  qualified  for- 
eign govwnment  or  bank  or  international 
organization. 

The  price  of  gold  has  been  frozen  at  $35 
an  ounce  since  we  last  devalued  in  1934,  33 
years  ago.  Suppose  we  did  what  Prances 
monetary  expert.  Jacques  Rueff.  wants  us  to 
do  and  doubled  the  price  at  which  we  would 
buy  and  sell  gold  to  $70. 

That  would  mean  the  gold  value  of  the 
dollar  would  be  1/70  of  an  ounce  Instead  of 
1/35.  The  dollar  would  have  been  devalued 
in  terms  of  gold  by  50  per  cent. 

Q.  What  would  other  nations  do  then? 

A.  They  would  announce  similar  devalua- 
tions of  their  currencies  against  the  dollar. 
They  could  not  do  otherwise,  for  a  60  per 
cent  devalviatlon  would  theoretically  cut  the 
cost  of  our  exports  in  half  and  give  us  an 
intolerable  trade  advantage  In  world  mar- 
kets. 

The  net  result  would  be  a  move  by  the 
world  to  new  currency  values  but  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  currencies  would  re- 
main the  same,  and  that's  a  crucial  point. 

The  only  immediate  price  change  would 
be  that  for  gold.  The  value  of  the  gold 
hoards  of  metal-owning  nations  would 
double.  As  an  illustration,  if  the  dollar  were 
devalued  this  week,  our  $12  bUUon-plus  of 
gold  would  have  a  dollar  value  of  $24  bil- 
lion; Prance's  $5.2  billion  of  gold  would  be 
valued  at  $10.4  billion.  Primary  winners 
would  be  the  gold-producing  countries: 
South  Africa.  Russia,  Canada. 

IProm  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  5, 

1967  J 

Totni  Money's  Wo«th:   Devaluation 

ElZFLAINED II 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

"The  entire  world  looks  to  America  now." 
said  President  Johnson  to  a  cabinet  meeting 
after  the  British  devalued  the  pound  on  Nov. 
18.  "We  are  the  bellwether.  Our  economic 
strength  and  the  soundness  of  our  dollar 
must  never  be  doubted." 

Proud  words  indeed,  and  the  President 
b&cked  them  up  with  an  even  prouder  pub- 
lic pledge  to  the  world:  "I  reaffirm  unqiilvo- 
cally  the  commitment  of  the  United  States 
to  buy  and  sell  gold  at  the  exUtlng  price  of 
$36  an  ounce"  (which  means  of  course,  a 
pledge  not  to  devalue  the  dollar.) 

But  the  fact  is  that  some  foreign  govern- 
ments are  beg^lnnlng  to  doubt  the  soundness 
of  the  dollar.  The  fact  is  the  dollar  Is  In 
a  weak  position;  and  this  is  so  even  though 
the  rush  to  turn  dollars  Into  gold  which  fol- 
lowed the  British  devaluation  has  subsided. 
The  fact  is  that  we  are  vulnerable  to  attack 
and  we  would  be  foolish  if  we  pretend  that 
we  aren't.  To  continue  the  explanations. 
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Q.  Why  Is  the  Soundness  of  The  Dollar  in 
Question? 

A  Because  for  years,  we  have  spent  more 
abroad  than  we  have  earned  abroad.  As  a 
result,  foreign  governments  and  central 
banks'  have  built  up  enormous  dollar  claims 
against  our  gold  reserves.  In  1965,  In  response 
to  rising  worries  then  about  the  dollar's 
soundness,  we  made  a  stem  promise  to  for- 
eign creditors  that  we  would  balance  inter- 
national financial  accounts.  But  we  have 
failed  to  do  so. 

Once  again  In  1967.  we  will  run  a  big 
deficit  m  the  balance  of  payments.  It  weU 
may  be  $23-$3  bUlion.  as  a  result  of  Viet- 
nam spending,  our  overseas  tourist  spree, 
continuing  Investments  abroad  by  U.S.  cor- 
porations and  military  and  economic  aid 
programs.  And  this,  comes  on  top  of  a  long 
string  of  annual  deficits. 

What  underpins  the  dollar  Is  the  fact  that 
exports  are  so  much  greater  than  imports. 
In  the  midst  of  last  week's  nervousness,  the 
Commerce  Department  reported  the  October 
trade  surplus  dwindled  to  the  lowest  since 
early  1965.  Our  trade  svirplus  is  now  at  an 
annual  rate  of  about  $4.4  billion,  big  but 
not  as  big  as  we  anticipated. 

Q.  How  Much  Do  We  Owe  to  Foreigners 
Against  Gold? 

A.  As  of  now,  qualified  foreign   creditors 
of  the  U.S.  have  $28  billion  In  dollar  claims 
for  which  they  could,  legally,  demand  gold. 
As  of  today,  our  gold  reserve  Is  only  $1  bil- 
lion-plus, down  from  $22.7  billion  in   1950. 
Q.  Are  We  Bankrupt  Then? 
A.  Of  course  not.  But  the  reason  this  can 
be  said  so   confidently   is  that   our  foreign 
creditors  are  willing  to  hold  our  dollars  and 
not  to  extfclse  their  right  to  demand  gold  In 
exchange.  They  have  faith  in  our  money  and 
would  rather  hold  dollars  on  which  they  can 
earn  Interest  than  gold  on  which  they  could 
earn   nothing  and  which   would  cost  them 
money  to  store. 

The  key  word  Is  "faith."  If  our  creditors 
lost  that  and  staged  a  run  on  the  dollar  as 
the  creditors  of  Britain  staged  a  run  on  the 
pound,  we  could  be  drained  of  every  ounce 
of  gold  and  still  not  have  enough. 
Q.  How  Could  Devaluation  be  Managed? 
A.  In  theory.  It  could  be  done  only  by  an 
act  of  Congress  and  the  President  couldn't 
even  propose  devaluation  unless  Congress  first 
gave  him  authority  to  do  so.  This  is  written 
into  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement  Act. 

But  in  reality,  what  probably  would  hap- 
pen If  the  United  States  were  pushed  into  a 
corner  Is  that  the  President  would  declare 
a  national  emergency  and  then  under  the 
1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent could  do  just  about  anything. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Dec.  6, 
1967) 

Your  Money's  Worth — ^Devaluation  Ex- 

PLATNED — in 

(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

In  dismissing  the  possibility  of  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  the  favorite  word  of  most  com- 
mentators Is  "unthinkable."  In  discussing 
the  threat  in  private,  the  favorite  word  of 
most  experts  is  "catastrophic." 

But  In  view  of  the  rush  to  convert  dollars 
Into  gold  after  British  devaluation  of  the 
pound  Nov.  18  and  In  view  of  the  vindictive 
attack  on  the  dollar  by  French  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  a  sound  attitude  might 
be  to  "think  the  'unthinkable'  so  we  know 
what  we  are  trying  to  avoid  and  appraise  the 
'catastrophic'  so  we  can  mobUize  the  weapons 
to  avert  It." 

Herewith  an  analysis. 

Q.  What  would  devaluation  mean  at  the 
start? 

A.  Probably  very  little  that  you  would 
notice — and  the  reason  is  that  It  we  doubled 
the  price  at  which  we  buy  and  sea  gold  to 
$70  an  otukoe  and  thus  devalued  the  dollar 
in  terms  of  gold  by  half,  other  nations  would 
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foUow  quickly  and  aimllarly  devalue  their 
currencies  against  the  dollar. 

As  a  result,  we  aU  would  be  right  back 
where  we  were.  Only  the  prloe  of  gold  woiUd 
have  been  significantly  changed. 
cnrrAiiT  shock 
Of  course,  the  shock  of  a  devaluation  ol 
the  dollar — the  pivot  of  the  world's  mone- 
tary system— might  send  stock  prices  Into 
a  tallspln.  But  the  shock  also  could  send 
stock  prices  whirling  upward  because  inves- 
tors would  be  anticipating  a  runaway  Infla- 
tion. 

There  could  be  a  national  paralysis  built 
on  fear  and  bef uddlement  but  again  It's  fu- 
tile to  try  to  translate  this  Into  specific  Im- 
mediate prlce-wage-lnterest  rate-credit 
changes.  As  for  the  appearance  of  the  dollar 
in  your  pocket,  it  wouldn't  change  a  bit. 

Q.  What  would  devaluation  mean  over  the 
long-term? 

A.  Here  we  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  to  the  reason  for  such  words  as  "un- 
thinkable" and  "catastrophic." 

Plrst.  the  dollar  Is  the  one  great  reserve 
currency  of  the  world.  Our  paper  money  is 
trusted  as  a  supplement  to  gold  in  the  re- 
serves of  nations,  it  Is  used  as  a  meditim  for 
settlement  of  debts  between  nations.  It  fi- 
nances an  enormous  portion  of  the  trade  of 
the  west. 

Second,  there  has  been  and  is  a  shortage  of 
gold  to  finance  trade.  The  whole  world's  hold- 
ings of  monetary  gold  come  to  only  $42  bil- 
lion, a  fraction  of  what  Is  needed  to  support 
a  vast  and  growing  International  trade.  Of 
this  total,  64  per  cent  or  $27.3  billion  Is  held 
by  seven  nations  alone  (our  holdings  come  to 
$12  bllllon-plus.) 

BACKGROUND    CTTED 

Now  against  this  background,  consider  the 
Impact  of  an  overnight  50  per  cent  slash  In 
the  dollar's  value  in  gold  terms. 

Not  only  might  the  blow  of  a  50  per  cent 
cut  in  the  value  of  their  dollar  assets  bring 
activity  to  a  standstill  in  many  nations.  It 
surely  also  would  make  them  uuwUUng  to 
continue  accepting  the  dollar  as  a  reserve. 

The  world  monetary  system  which  was 
created  at  Bretton  Woods  in  1944  and  which 
has  worked  so  magniflcantly  in  fueling  world 
trade  prosperity  since  then  would  be  dead. 
The  world  would  be  left  with  no  key  cur- 
rency for  use  as  a  supplement  to  gold  in  In- 
ternational trade. 

The  result  would  be  a  contraction  of  trade 
and  fantastic  trade  distortions  as  nations 
went  back  to  gold  alone.  The  result  would 
be  depression  leaping  from  nation  to  nation. 

The  result  In  a  matter  of  monttis.  If  not 
weeks,  would  be  bankruptcies,  massive  job- 
lessness, social-economic  chaos,  a  retreat  to 
the  financial  barbarism  which  preceded 
World  War  n. 


Mr.   MORSE.   Mr.   President,   I  aak 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  tesn- 

porarily  lay  aside  the  pending  business, 
so  that  I  may  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider H.B.  9063.  This  matter  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witllout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  7819) 
to  strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  by  extending  authority  for 
allocation  of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  d^endents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve 
authority  for  assistance  in  schools  In 
federsJly  impacted  areas  and  areas  suf- 
fering a  major  disaster;  and  for  otbex 
purpo£es. 


INTERNATIONAL  CLAIMS 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  H.R.  9063 
was  passed  yesterday,  together  with  the 

third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clekk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  9063)  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  timely  de- 
termination of  certain  claims  of  Ameri- 
can nationals,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bilL 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  call  up  my  amendment. 
which  is  at  the  desk. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  ASSISTANT  Legislative  Cuouk.  Tlie 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (c),  of  sec- 
tion 207,  title  n.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

(c)  The  sole  relief  and  remedy  of  any 
person  having  any  claim  to  any  property 
vested  pursuant  to  section  a02(a) .  except  a 
person  claiming  under  section  216,  ahaU  be 
that  provided  by  the  terms  of  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  secUon.  and  In  the  event 
of  the  liquidation  by  sale  or  otherwise  of 
such  property,  shall  be  limited  to  and  en- 
forced against  the  net  proceeds  rtcelvta 
therefrom  and  held  by  the  designee  of  the 
President. 

Title  n  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aectlon: 

Sec    216    (a)    Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  prtjvlslon  ot'^ 
Trading  Wtth  the  Enemy  Act.  as  amended, 
any   person— (1)    who   was   formerty   a  na- 
tional  of   Bulgaria,   Hungary,   or   Eumanla. 
and  (2)   who,  as  a  consequence  of  any  law, 
decree,  or  regiilaUon  of  the  nation  of  which 
he    was    a   national   discriminating    against 
political,   racial   or  rellglo\is   groups,   at   no 
time  between  Decemebr  7.  1941.  and  the  time 
when  such   law.   dacree,  or  regulaUon   was 
ahrogated  enjoyed  luU  righU  of  clUaenship 
under    the    Uw    of    such   nation,    ahaU    be 
eUgible  hereunder  to  receive  the  return  of 
his  interest  in   property   which  was   vested 
under   secUon  202(a)    hereof   or   under   the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amended. 
as  the  prc^jerty  of  a  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  Bulgaria.  Hungary  or  Bu- 
mania  If  25  per  centum  or  more  of  the  out- 
standing  capital  stock  of  such  corporaUon 
was  owned  at  the  date  of  vesting  by  such 
persons    and    nationals    of    countries    other 
than  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Germany, 
or  Japan,   or  if  such  corporation  was  sub- 
jected after  December  7,  1941,  under  the  laws 
of  Its  country,  to  special  wartime  measures 
directed   against  n    because   of   the   enemy 
character  of  some  or  all  of  Its  stockholders; 
and  no  ceitlflcate  by  the  Department  of  State 
as  provided  under  section  207(c)  hereof  shall 
be  required  for  such  persons, 
(b)  An  Interest  In  pra|)erty  vetted  vnder 
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the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  as  amend- 
ed, as  the  property  of  a  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary, 
or  Rumania  shaU  be  subject  to  return  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  If  a  notice 
of  claim  for  the  return  of  any  such  Interest 
has  been  timely  filed  under  the  provisions  of 
sectton  33  of  that  Act,  provided  that  applica- 
tion may  be  made  therefore  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  hereof. 
In  the  event  such  Interest  has  been  liquidat- 
ed and  the  net  proceeds  thereof  transferred 
to  the  Bulgarian  Claims  Fund,  Hungarian 
Claims  Fund,  or  Rvunanlan  Claims  Fund,  the 
net  proceeds  of  any  other  Interest  represent- 
ing vested  property  held  In  the  United  States 
Treasury  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  return  hereunder. 

(c)  Determinations  by  the  designee  of  the 
President  or  any  other  officer  or  agency  with 
respect  to  claims  under  this  section.  Includ- 
ing the  allowance  or  disallowance  thereof, 
shall  be  final  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  court. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
make  two  points.  This  matter  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  this  morning,  and  I  was  au- 
thorized to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  to  make  the  request  I  am  now 
making. 

Yesterday,  a  parliamentary  problem 
was  presented  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon which  caused  me  to  ask  permission 
to  follow  this  course  of  action.  As  all 
Senators  know,  I  was  involved  very  deep- 
ly yesterday  on  the  education  bill,  and 
I  was  not  aware  that  this  bill  was  going 
to  come  up  on  the  unanimous-consent 
calendar  call.  I  thought  that  It  would  be 
brought  up  by  motion.  The  leadership 
had  no  knowledge  of  that.  Had  I  been 
here,  I  would  have  objected  to  the  bill — 
at  least  for  the  time  necessary  for  my 
amendment  to  be  considered. 

The  amendment  I  have  offered  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  twice.  The 
amendment  really  was  offered  at  the 
request  of  the  State  Department,  in  the 
first  instance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
concluding  comments  of  the  1965  Sen- 
ate report  on  this  amendment;  also,  a 
statement  giving  the  history  of  the 
amendment,  the  action  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  In  the  past,  and 
the  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  same. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CONCLTTDIKG   COIfMKNTS 

As  far  as  can  be  determined,  8.  2064,  would 
affect  four  stockholders  or  their  heirs  of  one 
substantial  seized  property,  the  Cblnlon 
Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Works,  Ltd.,  a 
Hungarian  firm.  Based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  stockownershlp  of  the  prospective  claim- 
ants (none  of  whom  Is  a  U.S.  citizen),  ap- 
proximately $120,000  is  Involved.  The  assets 
of  the  corporation  were  liquidated  by  the 
Office  of  Allen  Property  and  the  net  proceeds 
were  deposited  in  the  Hungarian  claims  fund 
In  the  Treasury.  Subsequently,  pro  rata  pay- 
ments were  made  to  American  citizens  who 
had  claims  against  the  Government  of 
Hungary. 

The  claimants  dealt  with  here  are  not  and 
never  have  been  American  citizens.  They 
were  persecuted  by  enemy  governments,  and 
the  proceeds  of  their  property  should  never 
have  been  paid  Into  the  Hungarian  claims 
fund  In  the  first  place,  but  rather  should 
have  been  retximed  to  them.  If  their  property 


had  not  been  In  the  form  of  stock  this  would 
have  been  done. 

S.  2064  simply  rectifies  this  wrong.  It  fits 
into  the  framework  of  general  U.S.  Inter- 
national policies  with  respect  to  the  block- 
ing and  vesting  of  the  property  of  perse- 
cutees  or  of  nonenemy  nationals.  These 
policies  support  the  principle  that  the 
private  property  of  Allied  naUonals  or  the 
victims  of  enemy  persecution  shall  not  be 
indiscriminately  seized  for  reparations  or 
similar  purposes.  The  United  States  has  up- 
held this  principle  as  regards  Americans  or 
other  nonenemy  property  Interests  abroad 
and  at  home.  The  effect  of  S.  2064  will  be  to 
bring  the  practice  with  respect  to  the  rights 
of  persecutees  In  vested  property  In  this 
country  Into  line  with  the  position  which 
the  United  States  has  traditionally  taken. 

As  it  pointed  out  above,  under  existing 
law  there  are  differences  in  treatment  as  be- 
tween persons  having  certain  interests  in 
assete  which  were  vested  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  persons  having 
similar  Interests  in  assets  which  were  vested 
under  title  n  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  committee  does  not 
believe  there  U  any  legal  or  equitable  Justi- 
fication for  the  appUcatlon  of  a  double 
standard  in  cases  of  thU  nature.  It  recom- 
mends, therefore,  that  S.  2064  be  passed  bv 
the  Senate.  ' 

History  of  the  Amendment 
The  Senate  In  1960  approved  S.  2634  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  through  Its  chairman  with  Report 
No.  1419  of  the  86th  Congress.  The  bill  was 
favored  by  the  Administration,  but  the  House 
took  no  action,  the  bill  not  having  been  con- 
sidered by  Its  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Again  in  1966  the  Senate  approved  this 
legislation,  after  a  report  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  presented  by  Senator 
Sparkman  (Report  No.  684,  ,89th  Congress) 
and  again  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Hovise! 
Now  the  House  has  passed  a  bill,  HJl.  9063 
dealing  with  the  same  legislation— the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended — and  there  seems  no  reason  why 
this  non-controversial  bill  favored  by  the 
State  Department  as  eUminatlng  an  inequity 
which  had  been  overlooked  in  drafting  the 
original  legislation,  should  not  be  added  to 
H.R.  9063,  as  to  which  it  is  entirely  germane. 
This  win  eliminate  the  necessity  of  further 
consideration  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  third  time,  since  that  Committee 
has  recommended  passage  twice.  Both  that 
Committee  and  the  House  Committee  heard 
testimony  on  this  subject,  including  the 
support  of  the  State  Department,  and  there 
was  no  testimony  In  opposition  whatever. 

As  the  Committee  report  In  the  last  Con- 
gress stated,  this  legislation  fits  Into  the 
framework  of  general  U.S.  International  poli- 
cies that  the  private  property  of  Allied  na- 
tionals or  the  victims  of  enemy  persecution 
shall  not  be  Indiscriminately  seized  for  rep- 
arations or  similar  purposes,  and  eliminates 
a  double  standard  Inadvertentiy  written  Into 
law  and  requiring  correction. 

Last  year,  the  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department,  Mr.  Ely  Maurer,  said 
the  following  of  the  matter: 

"In  the  view  of  the  Department,  the  blU 
would  eliminate  certain  inequities  In  the 
present  law  by  permitting  the  return  to  per- 
secutees and  nonenemy  nationals  of  their 
proportionate  share  in  the  vested  assets  of 
corporations  of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and 
Riimanla  In  which  they  hold  interests.' 

"The  Department's  attitude  toward  this  bill 
corresponds  with  the  attitude  set  forth  by  the 
Department  on  a  similar  bUl,  S.  2634,  which 
was  proposed  In  1960." 

This,  too,  I  may  say,  was  my  bill.  To  con- 
tinue quoting  from  Mr.  Maurer:  "At  that 
time  the  Department  stated  that  an  amend- 
ment to  the  International  Claims  SetUe- 
ment  Act  along  the  lines  of  the  bill  would 
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promote  the  fair  and  effective  administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

"The  need  for  the  bill  arises  from  the  fol- 
lowing: Under  Section  32(a)  (2)  (C)  and  (D) 
of  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  vested 
property  may  be  returned  to  Individuals  who 
were  persecutees  of  former  enemy  countries 
In  short,  these  Individuals  are  to  be  treated 
as  nonenemles.  However,  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act  does  not  provide  for  the  re- 
turn to  such  persecutees  or  to  nonenemy 
nationals  of  their  proportionate  share  in  the 
vested  assets  of  enemy  corporations  in  which 
they  have  an  Interest. 

"On  the  other  hand,  under  section  207(c) 
of  Title  II  of  the  Act,  persons  who  are  non- 
enemy  nationals  may  obtain  return  of  their 
proportionate  share  of  assets  of  corporations 
of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  or  Rumania  vested 
under  title  11  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  If  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
outstanding  stock  was  owned  at  the  date  of 
vesting  by  such  persons. 

"However,  section  207(c)  makes  no  slmUar 
provision  in  the  case  of  stock  of  such  corpo- 
rations owned  by  persecutees,  or  In  the  case 
of  assets  vested  under  the  Trading  with  the 
Enemy  Act.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
valid  reason  for  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween nonenemy  nationals  and  persecutees 
since  both  categories  are  considered  as  hav- 
ing nonenemy  character;  nor  for  making  a 
distinction  between  vested  assets  under  the 
Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  and  vested 
assete  under  tiOe  n  of  the  International 
Claims  SetUement  Act.  It  Is  to  effectuate  fair 
treatment  in  these  two  respects  that  the  lee- 
Islatlon  Is  needed." 

I  hope  the  time  is  at  hand  when  we  can 
have  this  legislation,  for  It  Is  an  old  principle 
that  Justice  delayed  is  Justice  denied  and 
It  has  been  denied  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  matter  involves  four 
persons  in  regard  to  the  Hungarian 
claims.  As  the  State  Department  points 
out,  their  assets  were  put  in  the  Hun- 
garian claim  fund  by  error. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LooPER] ,  who  has  been  handling  the  mat- 
ter on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  agreed, 
when  this  was  explained  to  him  this 
morning,  that  I  should  follow  the  course 
of  action  I  now  suggest. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  there  was  contained 
this  language  which  I  shall  now  read  for 
the  Record  : 

As  far  as  can  be  determined  8.  2064 

Which  was  the  number  of  the  bill  at 
that  time — 

would  affect  four  stockholders  or  their  heirs 
of  one  substantial  seized  property,  the  Chln- 
lon  Chemical  &  Pharmaceutical  Works,  Ltd  , 
a  Hungarian  firm.  Based  on  the  percentage 
of  the  stockownershlp  of  the  prospective 
claimants  (none  of  whom  is  a  U.S.  citizen) 
approximately  $120,000  U  involved.  "Hie  as- 
sets of  the  corporation  were  liquidated  by 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property  and  the  net  pro- 
ceeds were  deposited  in  the  Hungarian  claims 
fund  in  the  Treasury.  Subsequently,  pro  rata 
payments  were  made  to  American  citizens 
who  had  claims  against  the  Oovenunent  of 
Hungary. 

The  claimants  dealt  with  here  are  not  and 
never  have  been  American  citizens.  They 
were  persecuted  by  enemy  governments,  and 
the  proceeds  of  their  property  should  never 
have  been  paid  into  the  Hungarian  claims 
fund  In  the  first  place,  but  rather  should 
have  been  rettirned  to  them 

That  Is  the  point  which  the  State  De- 
partment stresses  In  connection  with 
this  case.  The  original  error  was  that 
these  funds  should  never  have  been  paid 
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into  the  Hungarian  claims  fund  in  the 
first  place — 

If  their  property  had  not  been  In  the  form 
of  stock  this  would  have  been  done. 

S.  2064  simply  rectifies  this  wrong.  It  fits 
into  the  framework  of  general  U.S.  interna- 
tional policies  with  respect  to  the  blocking 
and  vesting  of  the  property  of  persecutees  or 
of  nonenemy  nationals.  These  policies  sup- 
port the  principle  that  the  private  property 
of  Allied  nationals  or  the  victims  of  enemy 
persecution  shall  not  be  indiscriminately 
seized  for  reparations  or  sImUar  purposes. 
The  United  States  has  upheld  this  principle 
as  regards  Americans  or  other  nonenemy 
property  Interests  abroad  and  at  home.  The 
effect  of  B.  2064  will  be  to  bring  the  practice 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  i>ersecutees  In 
vested  property  in  this  country  Into  line 
with  the  position  which  the  United  States 
has  traditionally  taken. 

As  it  pointed  out  above,  under  existing 
law  there  are  differences  In  treatment  as  be- 
tween persons  having  certain  Interests  in 
assets  which  were  vested  under  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  and  persons  having 
similar  Interests  in  assets  which  were  vested 
under  title  n  of  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  The  committee  does  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  any  legal  or  equitable  Justifi- 
cation for  the  application  of  a  double  stand- 
ard m  cases  of  this  nature.  It  recommends, 
therefore,  that  S.  2064  be  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  amended  In  accord- 
ance with  the  proposal  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  would  the  bill 
make  it  clear  that  those  people  who  have 
been  unqualified  to  make  the  claims  will 
not  now  be  qualified  by  the  language  of 
the  bill  to  seek  remuneration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  make  that  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history.  That  Is  true. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  Interpretation  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  as  passed  yesterday.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  was  not  here  either.  However, 
will  this  clarify  it? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  amendment  in  no 
way  affects  or  relates  to  claims  dealt 
with  In  H.R.  9083. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  it  would  not  qualify 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  unquali- 
fied? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Except  in  those  four  cases. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  the  legislative 
history,  and  in  those  cases  they  were 
not  unqualified:  the  proceeds  of  their 
property  got  into  the  wrong  fund  and 
the  State  Department  wishes  to  correct 
that  error. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  seemed  to  be  some 
fear  on  the  part  of  some  people  that  the 
Senate  bill  would  have  qualified  large 
numbers  of  people,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  entitled  to  do  so.  to  make 
claims  for  settlement. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  State  Department 
knows  of  only  four  individuals  or  their 
heirs,  to  whom  my  amendment  applies. 
At  least,  there  were  four  some  20  or  so 
years  ago  when  I  first  took  an  interest 
in  their  problem,  and  I  am  frank  to  say 
I  do  not  know  what  has  became  of  them. 

Their  problem  is  that  the  law  already 
states  their  entitlement  to  a  claim  but 
neglects  to  make  available  a  source  from 
which  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Information 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks 
is  now  in  the  Rxcoiu)  and  It  Indicates  the 
Intent  of  Congress;  and  the  anxv/er  to 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  was  my  purpose  to  as- 
certain, and  I  now  understand  from  the 
reply  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that 
the  Senate  does  not  intend  to  qualify 
large  numbers  of  people  for  foreign 
claims. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  aU. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  not  qualify  peo- 
ple who  would  not  otherwise  be  quali- 
fied. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  apply  to  these 
four  Hungarian  claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoiseI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  Uie  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  wWch  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Aiken], 
the  Senator  from  Montana  EMr.  Maws- 
field],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HicKENLooPER]  for  the  approval  and 
support  which  has  been  given  me  In 
committee  this  morning  to  follow  this 
course  of  action. 


POSTMASTERS 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  IMr.  BtrdI  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  MANSFIEaJD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vii^glnia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  resdnxled. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
that  all  of  the  nominations  be  considered 
en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
No.  1566,  which  I  ask  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
executive  business. 


The  assistant  legislative  deik  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  of  postmasters  be 
considered  en  bloc,  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  No.  1566,  which  I  have  hereto- 
fore requested  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  of  postmas- 
ters, with  the  exception  of  Calendar  No. 
1566,  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  sundry  nomination  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  be  considered  en  bloc. 

"Itie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  are  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

The  foDowIng  farorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Winston  E.  Amow,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Flortda: 

Harry  Pregerson.  of  California,  to  be  VS. 
dlstirct  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
California; 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;    and 

Clyde  O.  Martz,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  legtelattve 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  CH.R.  7«19)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  ediKsation  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chD- 
dren  and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  autbotity  for 
assifitaoce  in  schools  in  federally  im- 
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pacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  fourth  day  in  a  row — Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday — 
that  I  have  risen  to  discuss  one  section 
of  the  pending  legislation,  namely,  H.R. 
7819.  I  refer  to  page  135,  section  (b), 
lines  6  through  17. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  text  of  these  lines 
6  through  17  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(b)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation  for 
the  puri>oae  of  making  payments  pursuant  to 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  la  made  prior  to  the  16th 
day  in  May  immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  nscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
may  execute  grant  agreements  for  grants 
pursuant  to  such  title  for  such  fiscal  year. 
Such  grant  agreements  shall  be  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  The  amounts  of  such 
grant  agreements  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  an  appropriation  for  the  purposes  of 
such  title  equal  to  the  amount  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  prior  to  the  15th  day  in 
May  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  such  day 
occurs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about  this 
proposal  which  has  been  recommended, 
unanimously  I  understand,  by  the  sub- 
committee of  which  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  chairman. 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  provision  because  this  accentuates 
a  trend  in  Government  in  recent  years 
which  I  think  is  very  unwholesome.  The 
proposal,  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate, 
would  permit  a  department  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  obligate  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  funds  which  have  not  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  Is  not  a 
lawyer,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is 
clearly  an  imconstitutional  provision  be- 
cause the  Constitution  provides  that  the 
Congress  shall  appropriate  before  money 
is  spent. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  Is  one  of  the  great  constitutional 
lawyers  of  our  Nation.  If  he  says  that 
this  is  constitutional  I  accept  his  state- 
ment as  to  its  constitutionality.  How- 
ever, I  will  not  accept  anyone's  viewpoint 
in  regard  to  the  wrongness  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

I  am  clearly  convinced  that  if  the  Con- 
gress should  pass  this  proposal  that  it 
would  lead  to  greater  domination  by  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  It  will 
lead  to  less  control  by  Congress  of  tax- 
payers' funds.  In  this  respect  I  think  it  Is 
important  to  mention  that  there  Is  only 
one  place  our  Government  can  obtain 
the  funds  to  run  the  Government  and 
that  is  from  the  pockets  of  individual 
citizens.  The  bulk  of  this  money  comes 
from  the  lower  Income  groups  and  the 
middle-income  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  presented  an 
amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment and  it  consists  of  only  one  line.  It 
is  amendment  No.  488.  It  would  delete 
lines  6  through  17  on  page  135  of  the  bill. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  it  at  any  time  deemed 


desirable  by  those  who  take  a  contrary 
view. 

One  thing  I  hope  will  not  be  done  is  to 
mix  it  up  with  any  controversy  over  a 
civil  rights  amendment  or  amendments, 
or  in  any  controversy  over  the  racial 
question. 

My  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  racial  question.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  civil  rights.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  States  rights. 

I  should  like  to  ask  that  my  amend- 
ment be  voted  on  before  we  get  Into  any 
emotional  matters  concerning  any  as- 
pects of  civil  rights. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  were  present — which  unfortu- 
nately at  this  moment  he  is  not — I  should 
like  to  query  him  as  to  when  he  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  amendment.  I  have 
read  press  reports  that  some  southern 
Senators  have  been  stalling  in  regard  to 
the  bill.  Being  a  southern  Senator.  I 
suppose  I  could  be  included  In  that 
category. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  testify  that 
there  has  been  no  stalling  on  the  part 
of  southern  Senators,  northern  Sena- 
tors, or  anyone  else  connected  with  this 
bill.  As  the  Senator  In  charge  of  the  bill. 
I  stand  before  the  Senate  today  to  thank 
whom  the  Senator  refers  to  as  southern 
Senators.  We  have  been  in  many  con- 
ferences together,  trying  to  do  our  Job 
and  to  work  out  an  acceptable  com- 
promise on  the  RusseU  amendment.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  making  great 
progress. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  cer- 
tainly good  news. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  be  less  than  ap- 
preciative if  I  did  not  publicly  thank  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  for 
his  complete  cooperation  with  the  Sen- 
ator in  charge  of  the  bill.  Also  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] — 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  before  he  left — although  I  un- 
derstand that  he  may  be  back  today  ; 
and  also  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thurmond].  These  men  have 
all  worked  with  me.  They  know  how 
diflQcult  this  assignment  is.  We  have  been 
trying  to  find  a  middle  ground  which 
will  protect  the  principle  and  at  the 
same  time  render  justice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  That  is  exactly 
the  view  I  have  held.  I  know  of  no  jus- 
tification for  the  assertions  which  have 
been  made  that  there  has  been  stalling 
on  the  part  of  some  southern  Senators 
in  regard  to  this  legislation. 

What  I  was  getting  around  to  saying 
was  that  because  those  charges  have  been 
made  in  the  press,  I  want  it  made  clear 
that  I  am  prepared  to  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment at  any  time.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
it  now,  2  hours  from  now,  or  3  hours 
from  now.  But,  there  is  one  thing  I  do 
not  want  to  happen  to  it.  I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  confused,  or  mixed  up.  or  come 
after  any  amendments  dealing  with  ra- 
cial or  civil  rights  matters. 

In  that  cormection,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  whether  it 
might  not  be  well  to  bring  up  the  amend- 


ment today  and  dispose  of  it  before  we 
get  into  controversial  amendments,  one 
of  which.  I  imderstand,  will  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus- 
sell] and  another  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  IMr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  I  think  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  up  his  amendment 
some  time  during  the  afternoon.  I  want 
first  to  confer  with  him  about  it.  I  think 
that  here  is  an  amendment  which,  with 
perhaps  some  modification,  or  perhaps 
none  at  aU,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  accept. 

It  relates  to  another  part  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about.  I  am  having  counsel  prepare 
me  a  memorandum  on  the  subject.  As 
soon  as  I  receive  it,  I  shall  talk  to  the 
Senator  about  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  this:  Would  it  be 
satisfactory  to  him  for  my  amendment  to 
be  called  up  prior  to  the  time  we  go  into 
any  of  the  so-called  civil  rights  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  not 
want  this  legislation  to  pass  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  Congress  would  pass  this  leg- 
islation. It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of  the 
most  far-reaching  pieces  of  legislation 
yet  presented  to  Congress.  The  more  I 
think  about  this  proposal,  the  more  con- 
cerned I  am  about  it.  It  has  kept  me 
awake  for  3  nights  now,  and  I  do  not 
like  to  be  kept  awake  for  3  nights.  I 
should  like  to  get  it  out  of  the  bill.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  try  to  arrange  a  time  to  meet 
him,  if  that  is  his  wish. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  will  have  the  discus- 
sion. As  the  Senator  knows,  this  particu- 
lar section  of  the  bill  is  what  is  known  in 
the  committee  as  the  Prouty  amendment, 
which  we  accepted;  but  that  does  not 
mean  it  is  not  subject  to  modification. 
It  was  created  as  a  result  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  school  people  all  over  the 
country  of  their  need  for  some  forward 
funding,  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
plan  for  a  year  ahead.  I  shall  give  the 
Senator  all  the  facts  later  today  as  to 
why  we  adopted  the  Prouty  amendment 
in  its  present  form,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  it  does  not  mean  we  shall  insist  it 
stay  in  that  form  in  the  bUl.  I  think  that 
we  can  very  well  work  out  some  language 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  school 
boards  and  which  will  also  remove  the 
objection  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
I  share  the  basic  principle  of  his  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  should  like  to  be 
helpful  to  the  school  Ixjards.  but  I  am 
more  concerned  about  protecting  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  gov- 
ernment; namely,  that  only  Congress  can 
appropriate  or  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 


completes  its  business  today,  it  stand  in 
adjoununent  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  DODD  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Doddj  be  recognized  for  up  to  40  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


[No.  376  Leg.] 

Aiken 

Griffin 

MUler 

Boggs 

Hill 

Monroney 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Montoya 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kucbel 

Morse 

Carlson 

Lausche 

Nelson 

Case 

Long,  Mo. 

Pell 

CUrk 

Mansfield 

Randolph 

Cotton 

McGee 

Sparkman 

Ervln 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Metcair 

Yarborough 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ELLENDERl.the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  HoLLiNGSl.  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs], 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster], 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan] are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ScoTT]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits],  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
be  directed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following  Sena- 
tors entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


Anderson 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Baker 

Harris 

Murphy 

Bartlett 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bible 

Hayden 

Proxmire 

Brooke 

Hlckenlooper 

Smatbers 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Smith 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Spong 

Cooper 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Dominick 

McClellan 

Williams.  N.J. 

Eastland 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  Del. 

Pannln 

Mondale 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruelling 

Morton 

Young,  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quoruD 

Is  present. 

AMENDMENT  OF  POOD  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURE ACT  OF  1965 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  2126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  2126  to  amend  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  which  was,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  602(a)  of  the  Pood  and  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  foregoing  provision  shall  not  prevent  a 
producer  from  placing  a  farm  in  the  program 
if  the  farm  was  acquired  by  the  producer  to 
replace  an  eligible  farm  from  which  he  was 
displaced  because  of  its  acquisition  by  any 
Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  having  the 
right  of  eminent  domain." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  purely  a  change  of  words 
from  one  line  to  another.  It  Is  a  good 
change. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  now  concur  In 
the  House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCAIION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  biU  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  In  schools  In  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ASfENSMENT  NO.  487 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  136,  between  lines  22  and  23,  In- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

"KZPANSION   OF  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  303(c)  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Such  education  may  include  citizen- 
ship training,  parent  education,  and  con- 
sumer education." 

"(b)  Effective  after  June  30,  1968,  section 
305(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "who  have  completed  not  more  than  five 
grades  of  school  (or  have  not  achieved  an 
equivalent  level  of  education)'  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'who  do  not  have  4  cerUflcate 
of  graduation  from  a  school  providing  sec- 
ondary education  (or  its  equivalent) '." 

On  page  136,  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  503" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sw:.  504". 

On  page  137,  line  6.  strike  out  "604"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "505". 
~  On  page  137,  line  9,  strike  out  "$70,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(90,000,000". 

On  page  137,  line  10,  strike  out  "»80,000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "«100,000,000". 

On  page  137,  line  11,  strike  out  "$90,000,- 
000  "  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$110,000,000". 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  there  any  limitation 
on  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
called  up  my  amendment  to  improve  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  7819  with  respect  to 
title  m  of  the  1966  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments,  the 
Adult  Education  Act  of  1966. 

The  amendment  I  offer  Is  based  on  my 
bill  S.  1995,  on  which  it  was  my  privilege 
to  testify  before  the  education  subcom- 
mittee on  August  9.  It  encompasses  the 
portion  of  that  bill  which  would  first, 
expand  the  definition  of  adult  education 
to  include  citizenship  training,  parent 
education,  and  consumer  education  as 
permissive  in  the  curriculum;  second, 
strike  out  the  limitation  to  those  who 
have  completed  no  more  than  five  grades 
of  school  and  replace  it  with  provision 
to  Include  those  who  have  not  graduated 
from  high  school  or  received  an  equiv- 
alency certificate:  and,  third,  In  order 
to  enable  the  public  schools,  or  the  non- 
profit agencies  specified  In  the  committee 
bill,  to  conduct  a  program  reaching  into 
the  dropout  group  above  the  fifth  grade 
level,  the  amendment  authorizes  an  ad- 
ditional $20  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1969,  1970,  and  1971,  raising  the 
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totals  for  those  years  to  $90  million,  $100 
million,  and  $110  million  respectively. 
There  is  no  additional  money  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  1968,  which  would  remain 
at  the  committee  figure  of  $60  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  Adult  Education  Act  of  1966  was 
derived  from  my  bill  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress, S.  3012.  It  was  a  great  forward  step 
when  for  the  first  time  we  moved  to  au- 
thorization of  Federal  support  to  adult 
education  programs  through  the  public 
schools  designed  to  go  beyond  the  idea  of 
basic  adult  education.  Part  of  that  for- 
ward step  was  the  placing  of  both  adult 
education  £^  defined  in  the  act  and  basic 
adult  education,  formerly  in  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  imder  the  Of- 
fice of  Education. 

But  it  was  only  a  first  step.  It  Is  for 
that  reason  that  I  submitted  S.  1995  this 
year,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  the  consideration  it  was  given  in 
hearings.  I  am  pleased  with  the  forward 
steps  they  have  taken  in  presenting  to  us 
the  changes  they  have  incorporated  in 
the  present  bill.  Those  changes  are  out- 
lined on  pages  46  to  48  of  the  committee 
report.  They  include  greater  equity  for 
all  the  States  through  the  new  basic  al- 
lotment provision,  the  inclusion  of  pri- 
vate nonprofit  agencies  for  special  proj- 
ects reimbursable  by  the  State  agency,  a 
100-percent  Federal  share  for  the  Pacific 
Trust  Territory,  extension  of  the  pro- 
grcLm  for  3  years,  and  an  increase  in 
authorizations. 

WhUe  these  are  desirable  changes,  they 
do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 
adult  educational  deficiencies.  It  is  fine 
and  necessary  to  remedy  the  basic  illiter- 
acy of  those  who  have  never  gone  to 
school  and  who  are  not  even  able  to  read 
and  write — a  shameful  3  million  in  this 
country;  or  of  the  11  million  who  have 
the  equivalent  of  less  than  6  years  of 
schooling.  But  the  adult  who  has  not 
completed  high  school  finds  that  most 
of  the  doors  to  further  vocational  and 
civic  effectiveness  remain  closed  to  him. 
Possession  of  the  high  school  diploma  is 
increasingly  a  basic  requirement  for  se- 
ciiring  employment,  for  advancement  on 
the  Job.  for  enrollment  in  job  retraining, 
for  admission  to  institutes  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  for  increased  personal  and 
cultural  status  with  fellow  workers  and 
members  of  his  family. 

The  purpose  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  as  set  forth  in  my  original  bill,  8. 
3012,  was  stated  as  "to  encourage  and  ex- 
pand educational  programs  for  adults 
who  have  not  completed  secondary 
school  or  otherwise  achieved  an  equiva- 
lent level  of  education."  But  as  enacted, 
the  purpose  as  stated  Is  "to  encourage 
and  expand  basic  educational  programs 
for  adults  to  enable  them  to  overcome 
English  language  limitations,  to  improve 
their  basic  education  In  preparation  for 
occupational  training,"  and  so  on. 

The  amendment  now  offered  is  an  at- 
tempt to  once  more  return  to  the  con- 
cept of  assistance  through  adult  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  not  merely 
to  the  very  most  educationally  deprived 
but  to  all  who  have  not  completed  high 
school.  As  I  envision  It,  we  should  be 
mounting  a  massive  attack  on  all  edu- 
cational   deficiencies    below    the    high 
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school  graduation  level,  opening  up  op- 
portimlty  for  those  who  at  any  time 
beciune  dropouts  before  securing  such 
an  attalrmient.  This  is  not  to  minimize 
the  need  for  special  concentration,  in 
words  from  section  305(a)  of  the  pres- 
ent law,  upon  "adults  who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  five  grades  of 
school."  But  these  are  not  the  only  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  in  today's 
America,  where  full  opportunity  for  high 
school  level  achievement  needs  to  be  of- 
fered the  person  over  18  who  wants  to 
make  up  for  an  earlier  lack.  The  change 
I  propose,  therefore,  would  replace  the 
portion  I  have  cited— the  fifth-grade 
standard — by  expansion  to  all  who  have 
not  completed  secondary  education.  In 
short,  what  is  proposed  is  the  continua- 
tion of  what  we  have  started — the  up- 
grading of  our  sights  and  our  program 
to  create  opportimity  and  encourage- 
ment for  all  elementary  and  secondary 
school  dropouts. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  60  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  who  have 
not  completed  a  high  school  education. 
Yet  there  are  very  few  evening  or  adult 
high  schools  where  dropouts  In  adult 
life  can  earn  a  high  school  diploma.  I 
am  informed  that  Ohio,  for  example, 
with  3^  million  persons  over  18  who 
have  not  completed  high  school — and 
Ohio  is  fairly  typical — has  only  12  char- 
tered adult  public  high  schools  where 
such  a  person  can  earn  a  high  school 
diploma.  Even  these  are  not  under  any 
State  plan,  as  the  Adult  Education  Act 
would  provide,  but  entirely  at  the  option 
of  the  local  school  district — and  for  those 
who  attend,  tuition  is  almost  universally 
Involved. 

Federal  educational  efforts  to  date 
have  been  geared  almost  entirely  to  the 
vocational  training  of  the  imemployed 
and  the  teaching  of  functional  illiterates. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  bills  passed  by  Con- 
gress relating  to  education,  none  to  this 
date  enables  a  high  school  dropout  to 
complete  his  high  school  education.  Here, 
as  I  said  last  year,  is  the  one  remaining 
void  in  our  efforts,  which  otherwise  ex- 
tend from  Operation  Headstart  for  the 
pre-schooler  to  support  postgraduate  col- 
lege education  in  a  variety  of  fields  from 
science  to  veterinary  medicine. 

But  while  we  are  concentrating  much 
effort  on  those  who  are  actually  in  school, 
or  who  are  about  to  begin,  once  a  youth 
has  dropped  out  society  tends  to  write 
him  off  as  having  had  his  chance  and 
therefore  he  is  condemned  to  the  limited 
opportunities  open  because  of  his  limited 
education.  Today,  more  than  ever  before, 
there  is  a  general  realization  that  failure 
to  complete  high  school  is  a  great  handi- 
cap. Between  1953  and  1963,  jobs  filled  by 
high  school  graduates  increased  by  30 
percent — but  at  the  same  time  jobs  for 
those  with  only  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
tion decreased  by  25  percent.  Many  of 
those  affected,  many  of  those  who  have 
dropped  out  in  the  past,  now  realize  their 
error.  But  they  have  no  recourse.  They 
are  out.  They  are  penalized  for  their  lack, 
without  the  opportunity  to  make  it  up. 

Yet  it  can  be  done.  In  order  to  do  it, 
however,  on  a  general  scale,  we  cannot 
rely  on  initiative  from  the  local  school 
system,   already   so   hard   pressed   and 
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bulging  at  the  seams  as  the  school-age 
population  exerts  Its  pressures.  There  Is 
need  for  funds,  for  specific  adult  educa- 
tion divisions  in  public  school  systems 
far  beyond  those  existing,  for  opportu- 
nities which  many  of  these  people  would 
gladly  seize  if  they  were  available. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  in  an  Office 
of  Education  study  it  was  f  oxmd  that  only 
4,480  school  systems  out  of  15,200  of- 
fered any  type  of  adult  education  pro- 
gram.  Yet  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  illus- 
trates what  can  be  done.  There — and  the 
figure  is  doubtless  higher  now — in  1964 
the  school  system  operated  27  adult 
schools  with  100  branches,  and  the  en- 
rollment was  66,t)00.  In  Indianapolis  the 
Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  working 
with  the  State  educational  office,  pro- 
vides instructors  and  conducts  programs 
in  four  manufacturing  companies,  with 
the  classes  held  in  the  plant  before  or 
after  shifts.  Western  Electric,  for  exam- 
ple, held  a  cap-and-gown  graduation  for 
its  in-plant  high  school  this  year  In 
which  the  graduates  marched  through 
the  plant  to  the  applause  of  fellow  work- 
ers at  their  machines.  Thirty-six  received 
diplomas. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly  so 
that  we  may  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

TKA8    AND    NAYS    ORDERED 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  request  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNDALE  in  the  chair).  Is  there  a  sufB- 
cient  second?  There  Is  a  su£Qclent  second, 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
suspend  momentarily  so  that  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  may  request  order  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  visited 
the  Western  Electric  plant  and  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  witness  classes  in  session. 
It  was  quite  an  experience.  Before  a  man 
can  be  employed  at  this  plant  he  must 
have  a  high  school  diploma  or  its  equiva- 
lent. 

Here  we  have  an  excellent  example  of 
a  corporation  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  public  school  system  to  provide 
high  school  graduates.  However,  this  Is 
going  to  phase  out  because  in  the  future 
they  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
considered  for  employment,  let  alone 
complete  high  school. 

Among  many  such  persons  there  Is  an 
eagerness  to  learn  but  no  opportunity  In 
most  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  climate 
of  acceptance  of  such  a  return  to  the 
classroom  in  adult  education,  there  could 
be  a  vast  upgradlng.'with  educational 
qualification  so  universally  tied  to  job  op- 
portunity, as  with  the  educational  ad- 
vances made  through  the  GI  bUl  at  the 
college  level,  the  cost  of  the  education 
would  certainly  be  recouped  through 
greater  earnings  and  subsequent  higher 
tax  return  on  them. 
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So  far.  most  of  the  effort  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  deal  with  the  high 
school  dropout  has  been  to  try  to  encour- 
age his  return  to  day  high  schools.  But 
they  are  already  overcrowded,  the  drop- 
out is  seldom  really  welcome  nor  at  home 
in  that  situation,  and  the  approach 
simply  does  not  work.  We  can  no  longer 
in  our  society  afford  to  shirk  respon- 
sibility, to  say  to  the  dropout,  "That's 
just  too  bad.  You  made  a  mistake  but 
we  have  no  means  of  helping  you  rectify 
it."  The  school  of  experience  is  rarely  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  the  missed 
educational  opportunity. 

We  have  made  a  si.art  with  the  Adult 
Education  Act  of  1966.  We  have  estab- 
lished a  principle,  but  we  have  not 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  need.  We 
need  to  enlist  the  active  participation  of 
school  systems  for  a  concentrated  attack 
at  the  point  of  greatest  unmet  need,  the 
adult  who  has  not  completed  high  school. 
I  hope  that  we  may  do  so  through  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  I  propose. 

That  the  Founding  Fathers  regarded 
education  as  an  indispensable  compo- 
nent of  the  democratic  process,  there  can 
be  no  question.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
1820  Jefferson  wrote: 

I  know  of  no  safe  depository  of  the  ulti- 
mate powers  of  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves; and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is  not  to 
take  It  from  them  but  to  Inform  their  discre- 
tion by  education. 

Madison,  the  architect  of  the  Consti- 
tution, expressed  a  similar  viewpoint  in 
1822  when  he  observed  that — 

A  popular  government,  without  popular 
information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  It, 
Is  but  a  prologue  to  a  farce  or  a  tragedy,  or 
both. 

This  point  needs  no  extensive  labor- 
ing. Henry  Steele  Commager,  a  contem- 
porary analyst  of  the  American  scene, 
sums  it  up  rather  well.  Says  Commager: 

The  first  and  most  urgent  task  of  educa- 
tion was  to  provide  an  enlightened  citizenry 
In  order  that  self-government  might  work. 

As  we  look  about  us  today  the  record 
of  American  education  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  its  assigned  objective,  namely, 
the  creation  of  an  enlightened  citizenry, 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  Our  rec- 
ord of  participation  in  the  processes  of 
democracy  is  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
major  free  nations  of  the  world.  Over 
the  past  50  years,  about  60  percent  of 
our  eligible  electorate  have  exercised  the 
right  to  vote  in  our  general  elections. 
From  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  down  to  the 
policeman  on  the  beat  we  get  the  iman- 
Imous  verdict  that  crime  on  the  streets 
is  increasing.  We  have  over  22  million 
adults  who  do  not  have  the  equivalent 
of  an  eighth  grade  education,  with  over 
half  of  our  adult  population  lacking  high 
school  diplomas.  Our  inability  to  solve 
our  domestic  problems  cries  out  in  the 
headlines  of  our  daily  press. 

Today  there  is  as  great  a  need  for 
universal  free  higher  education  as  there 
was  for  free  imiversal  secondary  educa- 
tion when  we  made  the  change  to  the 
public  high  school  system. 

We  have  made  a  start  in  that  direction 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  spite  of  the 
higher  costs  to  the  students,  we  have — 


both  through  our  general  economic 
strides  forward  and  through  specific  de- 
velopment of  student  financial  aids — 
made  it  i>osslble  for  more  and  more 
young  people  to  secure  the  education 
needed  for  today's  world. 

Even  so,  when  all  is  done  to  bring 
higher  education  to  the  last  able  boy  and 
girl,  there  Is  and  will  be  the  need  for 
continuing  adult  education.  The  light- 
ning pace  of  our  times,  the  accelerating 
obsolescence  of  knowledge  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology;  these  are  the 
baffling  dimensions  of  our  times  to  which 
even  those  of  us  who  Uve  today  find  dif- 
ficulty in  making  adjustment.  But  ad- 
just we  must,  or  perish.  This  is  the  de- 
manding imperative  of  a  dynamic  society. 
Today's  education  must  be  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  world  that  moves 
in  swift  transition  from  our  yesterdays 
to  our  tomorrows.  Our  todays  afford  but 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  that  narrowing 
sliver  of  light  we  call  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Our  educational  philosophy  must  be 
revamped  and  revitalized  to  include  the 
adult.  It  is  the  adult  who  sculps  the 
visage  of  the  world  which  swirls  about 
us,  not  the  child.  Throughout  our  his- 
tory we  have  fostered  a  curious  con- 
tradiction in  our  education ;  we  have  edu- 
cated the  child,  who  could  not  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  democracy  while 
we  denied  continuing  education  to  his 
parents  who  were  charged  with  making 
the  decisions  which  shaped  our  national 
destiny.  To  cope  with  the  awesome  so- 
cial problems  that  now  confront  us,  we 
must  arm  the  adult  with  facts  and  in- 
formation that  relate  to  the  living  mo- 
ment. The  world  of  tomorrow  caimot 
be  built  upon  the  obsolescent  learning 
obtained  in  yesterday's  classroom.  Robert 
M.  Hutchins  capsuled  the  challenge  of 
today's  education  in  a  more  facetious 
vein  when  he  observed  that — 

We  can  no  longer  wait  for  the  "rising" 
generation  to  rise. 

Engagement  in  politics  is  but  another 
name  for  the  responsibility  which  In- 
vests with  every  American  citizen  in  the 
moment  of  his  birth.  To  discharge  this 
responsibility  with  wisdom  and  purpose 
requires  the  assistance  of  educational 
guidance  and  training.  The  need  for  this 
education  exists  as  long  as  the  responsi- 
bility of  citizenship  endures.  Obviously, 
the  responsibility  is  coterminous  with 
Ufe  itself. 

To  what  other  agency  in  our  society 
does  the  individual  have  a  better  right 
to  go  for  this  assistance  than  to  his  pub- 
lic school,  the  one  institution  that  he 
supports  with  his  taxes  and,  more  im- 
portantly, the  one  institution  that  was 
set  up  for  this  very  purpose. 

I  believe  In  adult  education.  I  believe 
that  the  continuing  education  of  the 
American  adult  will  soon  be  recognized 
as  equally  important  as  the  education  of 
the  child.  It  was  this  conviction  that 
prompted  me  to  sponsor  the  Adult  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966,  which  transferred  the 
adult  basic  education  program  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

This  was  probably  the  most  significant 
legislative  victory  that  pubUc  school  adult 
education  has  ever  achieved  for  It  made 


adult  education  an  official  member  of  the 
education  family  in  Washington.  The 
present  amendment  to  the  Education  Act 
will  provide  a  curriculum  encompsissing 
the  12th-grade  level  of  instruction. 

Education  is  a  force  of  infinite  power 
but  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  is  deter- 
mined by  the  society  it  represents.  It  can 
either  free  or  enslave  the  minds  of  men. 
Our  education  must  be  related  to  the 
sweep  tmd  substance  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Our  task  is  clear:  We  must  create  a 
citizenry  that  is  more  socially  conscious 
and  poUtically  wise  than  ever  before.  The 
converging  currents  of  our  time  demand 
a  new  relationship  between  education 
and  society.  We  must  produce  a  genera- 
tion of  adults  that  have  the  will  and  the 
ability  to  translate  the  democratic  con- 
cept into  their  daily  lives.  The  need  is 
urgent.  This  amendment  will  help  solve 
that  need. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  in  substance, 
that  what  we  do  with  the  amendment  \s 
very  important.  A  fifth-grade  education 
or  its  equivalent  is  no  longer  good  enough, 
because  of  the  way  our  society  is  moving 
along.  The  least  that  we  can  do  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  the  hdgh  school 
dropout,  or  whatever  other  reason  it  may 
be,  and  say  to  him.  "We  will  upgrade 
American  society  from  the  fifth  grade  to 
the  12th-grade  level."  I  certainly  think 
that  is  not  asking  too  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Education  has  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hartke]  in  connection  with  our  markup 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967. 

The  amendment  which  Senator 
Hartke  Is  now  proposing,  has,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  the  same  purpose  as  the  bill 
he  introduced  earlier  in  this  session — 
to  extend  support  for  adult  education  to 
cover  high  school  equivalency  programs. 

Our  committee  is  in  total  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  concept  of  adult  education  will 
be  broadened  to  include  not  only  basic 
education  to  enable  persons  to  function 
In  our  society — but  to  make  available 
the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  education 
to  all  adults  who  failed  to  complete  high 
school  as  youths.  I  wish  that  we  could 
move  toward  that  goal  in  this  years  leg- 
islation. 

But,  frankly,  your  committee  was  faced 
with  a  tight  budgetary  situation  on  all 
education  programs.  As  the  Senate  well 
knows,  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  is  funded  at 
less  than  half  of  the  authorization  which 
your  committee  feels  would  be  needed  if 
we  were  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
deprived  children  in  this  Nation. 

It  therefore  would  be  imfair  and  raise 
unrealistic  expectations  to  extend  the 
coverage  of  adult  education  programs  be- 
yond any  hope  of  funding  such  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we  should 
mislead  those  who  need  adult  education 
when  we  do  not  have  enough  funds  to 
take  care  of  the  adult  education  programs 
already  authorized.  It  will  not  only  mis- 
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lead  the  people  to  whom  the  extension 
would  apply  but  will  also  create  very 
serious  problMns  in  regard  to  title  I,  as  I 
have  just  pointed  out. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  we  considered  the  bill  he  introduced 
not  only  this  year  but  also  last  year,  and 
we  accepted  that  part  of  the  Senator's 
bill  last  year  which  provided  for  the  adult 
basic  education  program.  We  Included 
that  as  title  m  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of 
1966.  Senator  Hartke's  bill  went  further 
to  provide  high  school  equivalency  pro- 
grams last  year,  as  it  does  this  year. 

The  adult  basic  education  authorities 
are  in  the  law.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  from  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  morning  to  his  constitu- 
ents in  Indiana,  that  this  is  a  great  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  existing  educa- 
tion legislation.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
in  shadowboxing.  I  do  not  believe  in 
raising  false  hopes.  I  do  not  believe  in 
adopting  something  as  a  matter  of  form 
when  we  cannot  put  into  practice  as  a 
matter  of  substance  the  goal  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  mind. 

Let  me  say  to  him  that  we  will  reach 
that  goal  of  adult  education  and  we  will 
reach  It,  in  committee,  through  a  Hartke 
amendment,  but  at  the  appropriate  time. 
I  say  further  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Uiat  when  we  have  an  opportunity 
really  to  implement  a  broader  adult  edu- 
cation program,  over  and  above  the  pres- 
ent basic  Hartke  adult  education  pro- 
gnun,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  do  It  through  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
dl£Qcult  for  me  in  any  way  to  disagree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  because  of  the 
outstanding  work  he  has  performed,  as 
well  as  his  dedication  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. No  man  stands  as  his  superior  in 
regard  to  his  advocacy  of  upgrading 
American  society  in  that  field. 

I  want  first  to  say  to  the  Senator,  we 
have  been  told  we  can  have  guns  and 
butter.  Wen,  we  can  have  either  guns 
or  butter  or  we  cannot  have  either  guns 
or  butter.  Frankly,  I  do  not  even  consider 
this  butter.  I  consider  it  to  be  the  staff 
of  life. 

Here  Is  a  boy  who  has  dropped  out  of 
high  school.  Let  us  assiune  he  goes  into 
the  service  and  when  he  comes  out  he 
realizes  he  must  have  a  high  school  dl- 
pk>ma,  but  he  is  now  25  or  26  years  of 
age.  To  expect  him  to  go  back  to  high 
school  and  associate  with  boys  and  girls 
in  the  age  group  of  14  to  16  Is  not  realis- 
tic. He  has  no  place  to  go.  American 
society  turns  its  back  on  him.  This  is  not 
butter  for  him.  It  is  the  staff  of  life.  It 
is  his  bread.  Yet,  if  he  wants  to  go  to  the 
Western   Electric   Co.,   in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  where  they  have  a  wonderful  pro- 
gram of  adult  education,  tljat  is  fine: 
but  when  they   ask  him  for  his  high 
school  diploma,  and  he  must  tell  them 
he  does  not  have  one,  he  will  not  get  in. 
What  do  we  tell  these  young  men? 
What  Is  the  answer  of  America  today? 
The  cost  of  tiie  war  in  Vietnam  is  ap- 
proximately   $4    million    an    hour.    My 
amendment,  which  would  provide  for  $20 
million,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  cost  of 


the  war  in  Vietnam  for  5  hoars.  The  $20 
million  In  my  amendment  would  not  take 
effect  imtil  1969 — not  even  fiscal  year 
1963.  If  we  cannot  provide  that  com- 
paratively small  sima  of  money,  then  I 
think  that  somewhere  along  the  line  our 
priorities  are  certainly  out  of  order.  I 
think  it  is  high  time  we  recognize  that 
there  are  other  societies  in  the  world 
which  do  insist  on  giving  opportimities  to 
their  young  men  and  women  for  adult 
education  besides  America.  We  do  not 
stand  as  a  peer  In  the  field  of  education 
any  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  make  these  re- 
plies to  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  be- 
cause he  has  quite  a  package  of  them 
which  he  has  just  presented  to  me.  I 
do  not  think  we  are  going  to  get  guns 
and  butter.  As  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
knows,  I  am  opposed  to  any  denial  of 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  needed  do- 
mestic programs  of  tills  country.  He  has 
heard  me  talk  about  them  ad  Infinitum. 
I  say  this  only  in  passing,  but  I  hap- 
pen to  think  that  everything  we  need  to 
keep  the  domestic  economy  strong  we 
should  not  only  authorize  the  fimds  for 
but  should  also  appropriate  the  funds 
for. 

I  think  we  can  do  that,  to  support  the 
strongest  defense  weapons  we  have,  so 
far  as  the  security  of  this  country  Is 
concerned.  But  the  Senator  knows  we  are 
not  going  to  get  the  fimds.  I  think  that 
to  seek  to  authorize  funds  for  an  ex- 
panded program — smd  it  is  the  program 
of  adult  basic  education  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  responsible  for  having  in  the 
law  today — is  to  take  on  some  of  the 
characteristics,  from  my  standpoint,  of 
misleading  many  people,  and  raising  a 
lot  of  false  hopes.  I  think  what  we  have 
got  to  see  done  is  to  Implement  the 
present,  basic  Hartke  adult  education 
program  in  existing  law. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  grant  the  Senator 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana wants  to  come  along  now  with  a 
very  fine  goal  and  expand  it  even  further. 
We  discussed  this  in  great  detail  in  com- 
mittee. I  want  to  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  the  Senator  in  cliarge  of 
the  bill,  in  committee,  argued  for  the 
Hartke  amendment  up  to  the  point  where 
I  ran  into  this  stone  wall  in  the  com- 
mittee, overwhelmingly.  I  only  want  to 
say  that,  on  both  sides  of  that  table, 
the  censensus  of  opinion  was,  "Vance 
Hartke  has  a  good  amendment,  but  we 
can't  do  anything  about  it  this  year, 
because  we  can't  even  get  the  funds 
we  need  for  programs  that  we  have  al- 
ready put  Into  the  law." 

I  would  be  less  than  honest  if  I  did 
not  say,  also,  that  it  was  pointed  out 
in  that  discussion  tliat,  important  as  we 
think  adult  education  Is,  our  first  con- 
cern is  with  those  who  are  still  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Adult 
education,  prioritywise,  has  to  be  placed 
below  those  needs. 

I  spoke  yesterday  of  some  of  the  special 
programs,  as  I  opposed  Senator  Lauschx 
and  Senator  Byhd,  of  Virginia,  in  their 
seeking  to  cut  substantial  education  pro- 
grams by  limiting  the  bin  for  the  next  2 
years  to  the  authorizations  provided  for 
this  year. 
I  talked  about  some  of  the  projects 


that  we  would  not  have  if  we  accepted 
those  lunendments.  We  spent  some  time, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  on  the  new  Insti- 
tutes proposed  for  children  who  are  bom 
deaf  and  blind.  We  must  have  a  handi- 
capped children's  program.  We  must 
have  the  ghetto  school  program. 

So,  prioritywise,  the  committee  Is  say- 
ing to  the  Senator  that,  "desirable  as 
your  program  is,  we  cannot  take  it  now." 
That  Is  what  I  am  saying  in  the  rest  of 
my  statement. 

Next  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  I  think  the  contribution  he 
has  already  made  to  adult  education, 
which  we  cannot  fully  Implement  yet, 
ought  to  cause  him  to  agree  with  the 
committee  to  postpone  any  further  ac- 
tion until  we  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are 
in  foreign  policywlse. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  imderstand  what 
happens  to  the  chairman  of  a  committee 
and  that  he  has  to  abide  by  the  wishes 
of  his  committee.  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
It.  I  know  and  every  Senator  knows  how 
these  things  go.  I  have  seen  it  happen. 
I  have  seen  It  happen  in  the  social  secu- 
rity program,  when  attempts  were  made 
to  cut  back  on  the  needs  of  society.  But 
we  have  to  answer  the  question  whether 
we  can  have  guns  and  butter  or  whether 
we  cannot  have  them  both. 

We  cannot  say  to  the  people  that  we 
can  fight  the  war  and  do  what  we  need 
at  home,  and  then  not  do  it.  Let  every- 
one go  on  record  on  It.  If  anyone  says 
we  cannot  provide  the  funds,  that  is  all 
right  with  me,  but  I  do  not  want  to  tell 
my  people  that  I  did  not  try.  I  think  we 
ought  to  try.  If  the  administration  does 
not  want  to  use  those  funds,  let  them 
make  the  declson  as  to  where  they  are 
going  to  spend  the  money.  But  I  do  not 
want  myself  characterized  throughout 
the  Nation  as  being  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  says  he  does  not  want  to  take 
care  of  the  necessary  upbuilding  of 
society  here  at  home.  I  think  this  needs 
to  be  shown. 

Many  boys  coming  out  of  the  service 
will  not  have  high  school  diplomas.  They 
are  going  to  be  denied  jobs,  not  because 
they  are  not  good  men,  not  because  they 
did  not  serve  their  country  or  risk  their 
lives  and,  in  some  cases,  had  been  in- 
jured, but  because  they  do  not  have  a 
high  school  diploma.  This  Is  the  sine  qua 
non  for  jobs  in  most  industrial  plants  in 
this  Nation. 

All  I  am  saying  to  this  body  is  that  if 
we  cannot  afford  in  fiscal  1969  the  equiv- 
alent of  5  hours  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
then  somebody  had  better  examine  where 
we  are  going  as  a  nation.  I  think  these 
things  should  be  clarified.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  clarify  them.  Frankly,  if  we  can- 
not afford  gva\s  and  butter,  someone  has 
to  make  that  decision;  but  if  we  can  af- 
ford guns  and  butter,  let  us  give  them  the 
staff  of  life  so  they  can  provide  for  them- 
selves and  their  own  families. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
make  this  comment  in  dealing  with  the 
Senator's  argument.  The  administration 
has  made  clear  that  it  Is  not  going  to  give 
the  coxmtry  what  It  needs  so  far  as  the 
butter  part  Is  concerned.  The  other  be- 
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comes  a  matter  of  time  schedule.  There 
are  many  other  things  left  out  of  the  bill 
that  we  should  put  in  the  bill,  because  we 
have  got  to  make  them  our  educational 
objectives  for  this  covmtry  In  the  next 
few  years  ahead. 

We  went  as  f  ai-  as  we  thought  we  could 
go  to  Justify  the  authorization  amount, 
as  I  showed  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 
That  amount  was  very  ably  attacked  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
and  the  Senator  from  Oiiio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  and  the  number  of  votes  on 
the  rollcall  in  support  of  their  position 
was  27  votes.  That  is  a  substantial  vote 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I 
think  the  vote  yefterday  showed  how  wise 
the  committee  was  that  we  picked  just 
about  the  right  authorization  limit  that 
we  could  pick  and  sustain  the  bill. 

If  I  accepted  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment this  morning,  let  me  say  there  are 
a  good  many  other  programs  I  would  like 
to  seek  to  add  to  the  bill,  which  would 
Increase  the  authorization  many  millions 
of  dollars.  Our  point  was  that  one  could 
not  jiistify  that  at  this  time  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  war  and  It  does 
have  a  fiscal  effect.  I  wish  we  were  not  In 
it.  I  do  not  think  we  had  any  right  to 
get  into  it.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any 
right  to  stay  in  it  on  the  basis  of  the 
policy  imder  which  we  are  in  it.  But  that 
is  beside  the  point  or  the  job  the  manager 
of  the  bill  has  at  this  time. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
there  are  many  people  who  need  adult 
education  who  are  going  to  have  to  have 
legislation  to  get  that  adult  education. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  twice  referred 
to  the  GI's.  They  do  not  need  it.  The 
example  the  Senator  used  when  he  talked 
about  the  GI's  is  a  bad  example,  because 
the  GI  will  be  protected  imder  the  GI 
biU. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Where  wUl  he  go? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Tlie  Senator  talked 
about  Westingliouse,  General  Electric, 
and  others  with  their  adult  education 
programs.  A  GI  can  get  the  finances 
imder  the  GI  bill  to  carry  on  under  the 
adult  education  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Assuming  the  GI  gets 
money,  where  does  the  boy  who  has  been 
in  the  service,  who  is  26  years  of  age, 
go  to  get  a  high  school  education?  Does 
he  go  back  into  the  public  high  school 
and  associate  with  13-,  14-,  and  15-year- 
olds?  Where  is  he  going  to  go? 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  can  go  to  the  many 
extension  programs  of  colleges  and  iml- 
versities  particularly  juruor  and  com- 
munity colleges  that  offer  this  kind  of 
training  program  to  help  bring  to  that 
GI  the  training  he  needs  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  high  school  education.  We  are 
not  hurting  the  GI  by  not  accepting  the 
Hartke  amendment.  We  are  hurting  the 
non-GIs,  whom  I  also  want  to  help  to 
get  a  training  program.  The  funds  under 
the  GI  bill  make  possible  development 
of  programs,  but  not  in  connection  with 
this  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  confused  on  that  bill.  I  understand 
money  is  provided  to  take  care  of  a  GI's 
financial  obligations  as  far  as  his  educft- 
tional  needs  are  concerned.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  given  money  and  told  to 
go  and  get  an  education  does  not  mean 


he  will  be  able  to  get  one.  Is  he  to  go  into 
school  and  associate  with  13-,  14-,  and 
15-year-old  boys?  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  on  the  floor.  It  was  mentioned 
that  in  his  State  there  are  12  institu- 
tions which  offer  adult  education  in  the 
whole  State  of  Otiio.  That  Is  no  reflec- 
tion on  that  State.  It  is  typical.  So  where 
are  these  boys  going?  To  those  12 
schools?  Colleges  do  not  offer  high  school 
equivalent  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  are  plenty  of 
places  for  them  to  get  an  education  if 
they  want  to  pay  the  tuition  bill.  The 
GI  bills  will  get  the  money  for  them. 
Strong  as  I  am  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, I  am  not  so  sure  the  program  that 
wUl  be  worked  out  for  the  GI  will  be  bet- 
ter outside  the  Senator's  amendment 
than  inside  of  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  know  the  Senator  is 
as  concerned  as  I  am,  but  the  fact  still 
remains  that,  as  far  as  the  returning 
GI  is  concerned,  he  cannot  go  to  night 
classes.  There  are  no  places  for  him. 
There  are  no  facilities  open  to  these 
boys  for  night  classes.  Unless  we  pro- 
vide for  them,  those  boys  are  not  going 
to  have  them.  Over  half  of  the  adult 
population,  60  million,  do  not  have  high 
school  diplomas  or  the  equivalent. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  we  accepted  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  that  GI  would  not  have 
any  place  to  go,  either. 

The  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
would  not  implement  the  amendment. 
Let  us  face  the  fact,  as  my  committee 
faced  it.  The  Senator  will  not  have 
the  funds;  he  will  have  to  use  his  OI 
funds  for  the  program  I  have  talked 
about,  in  any  event. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put  some- 
thing on  paper  to  raise  false  hopes  at  this 
time.  We  know  we  are  not  likely  to  get  the 
money;  therefore,  why  should  we  put 
this  amendment  in  the  bill,  and  put  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  tiie  posi- 
tion where  the  next  fellow  will  be  able  to 
say,  "You  took  Hartke's  amendment; 
why  don't  you  take  mine?"  and  the  next 
in  line  can  say,  "You  took  Hartke's 
amendment  and  A's  amendment,  why 
not  take  mine?" 

What  we  ought  to  do,  in  the  exereise  of 
sound  judgment,  I  believe,  is  seek  maxi- 
mum justification.  That  is  what  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  We  can  be  reversed  by 
the  Senate.  We  hope  we  will  not  be,  for 
we  think  we  have  a  bill  here  that  lays  a 
good  foundation  on  which  to  build  when 
we  come  in  next  year,  the  year  after,  and 
the  year  after  that  That  is  why  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  accept  the  amendment.  I  just 
want  the  Senate  to  know  I  am  doing 
everything  I  can  to  win  the  amendment, 
even  to  the  point,  perhaps,  of  embarrass- 
ing the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  think  this  amendment  establishes  a 
principle  that  this  Nation  should  no 
longer  ignore:  That  a  fifth-grade  educa- 
tion for  Americans  is  simply  not  enough. 
I  would  hate  to  have  to  face  my  con- 
stituents and  say,  "The  best  we  can  pro- 
vide for  most  of  the  adult  population  of 
America  is  a  fifth-grade  education." 
When  we  have  provided  fimds  for  every- 
thing from  Headst&rt  all  the  way 
tbrooKh  tbe  graduate  schools  in  our  col- 


leges, it  is  tragic  indeed  when  we  cannot 
provide  a  decent  opportunity  for  those 
who  are  already  adults. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  take 
a  ciiance  on  funding  for  my  amend- 
ment. If  Congress  does  not  want  to  ap- 
propriate this  $20  million,  then  I  think 
we  will  have  cleared  the  air  and  estab- 
lished the  point  that  we  cannot  fight 
the  war  abroad  and  continue  to  build  the 
Great  Society  here  at  home.  I  think  the 
air  needs  to  be  cleared.  To  those  peo- 
ple who  want  to  cut  back  on  domestic 
programs,  I  say  this  Is  one  program 
where  I  think  they  would  be  cutting  back 
on  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  the  air  is  already 
crystal  clear  as  far  as  the  policy  of  this 
administration  is  concerned.  It  does  not 
have  any  intention,  at  the  present  time, 
of  fighting  this  war  and  at  the  same 
time  funding  the  domestic  programs  that 
ought  to  be  funded.  It  Is  even  talking 
about  taking  $7.5  billion  out  of  an  al- 
ready too  limited  $22  billion  domestic 
program,  when  they  have  a  $75  billion 
defense  program,  with  but  $22  billion 
of  that  particular  budget  connected  with 
Vietnam. 

That  shows  what  their  policy  is.  That 
is  why  I  have  been  speaking  againsi, 
the  administration.  But  this  morning  I 
intend  to  limit  myself  to  the  education 
bUl. 

I  would  not  want  to  take  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  conference,  because  I  ex- 
pect to  have  trouble  enough  in  con- 
ference sustaining  the  amounts  we  have 
already  proposed  to  be  authorized  un- 
der the  bUl. 

Speaking  for  a  substantial  majority 
of  my  committee,  I  believe  I  have  made 
it  clear  that  we  seek  the  goal  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  seeks,  but  we  recognize 
that  this  is  not  the  year  to  take  further 
steps  toward  it.  We  took  a  major  step 
last  year  when  we  accepted  the  Senator's 
amendment  to  last  year's  bill  on  basic 
adult  education.  We  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  fund  that  program.  We  Intend 
to  urge  its  funding. 

I  close  this  part  of  my  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  by  saying  I  want 
the  legislative  history  to  be  perfectly 
clear,  however,  that  failure  to  adopt  the 
Hartke  amendment  will  not  In  any  way 
handicap  returning  GI's  from  obtaining 
funds  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go 
where  they  need  to  go,  where  the  services 
are  available,  to  advance,  in  night  classes 
or  special  day  classes  their  adult  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  Just  a  moment. 

Senator  Hartke's  amendment  goes 
further  toward  providing  high  school 
equivalency  programs  than  what  he  pro- 
posed last  year. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wonder  whether  it  is 
possible  to  develop,  through  discussion 
between  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  the  status  of  educational  facili- 
ties now  available  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  under  the  GI  bill 
and  such  other  programs  as  we  already 
have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  In  community  col- 
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leges  and  technical  Institutions  all  over 
this  country.  I  would  love  to  take  the 
Senator  to  my  State,  and  show  him  what 
Is  being  done  In  adult  education  pro- 
grams, in  night  class  after  night  class, 
for  adults  who  do  not  have  a  high  school 
education. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  Department 
of  Labor  have  any  program  that  provides 
help  for  adults  in  preparing  themselves 
for  particular  vocations?  My  recollection 
Is  that  it  does. 

Mr.  MORSE.  They  have  broad  pro- 
grams. Not  only  do  they  have  broad  pro- 
grams of  some  long  standing,  but  they 
have  new  programs. 

For  example,  there  flashes  through  my 
mind  the  amount  of  money  that  has  Just 
been  made  available  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  so-called  Pride  program. 

The  Pride  program  is  a  literacy  pro- 
gram and  a  job  training  program,  and 
carries  out  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  mind  in  regard  to 
a  general  education  program  across  the 
country. 

I  would  have  to  admit  that  these  op- 
portimities  are  spotty,  but  they  exist. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  programs. 

Mr.  MORSE.  And  Poverty  has  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  ha?  programs  for 
dropouts,  on  which  we  are  spending  at 
least  $7,500  a  year  to  train  each  drop- 
out. That  is  program  No.  2. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Job  Corps  program 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  Now,  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  has  been  a  very  constructive 
program. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  Is  not  changed  by  our 
failure  to  agree  to  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  It  Is  in  existence 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Countless  niunbers  of 
veterans  of  World  War  n  and  the  Ko- 
rean involvement  procured  educations 
which  have  fixed  them  firmly  in  our 
economor  and  oiu-  social  structure,  as  a 
restilt  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

But  let  us  take  a  look  at  whether  or 
not  there  are  available  institutions  to 
which  the  GI  can  go.  One  of  my  prob- 
lems as  Governor,  after  World  War  n, 
was  watching  the  many  institutions  that 
developed  to  provide  education  for  the 
GI,  and  to  make  certain  that  the  OI 
and  the  Federal  Government  were  not 
mulcted. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Were  not  cheated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Those  overnight  educa- 
tional institutions  that  sprang  up,  which 
were  pretty  much  on  paper  rather  than 
really  educational  institutions,  we  had  to 
watch.  But  accreditation  machinery  has 
helped  to  regularize  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  this  program  as 
It  is  now  pending  before  us,  I  under- 
stand that  there  is  $70  million  provided 
for  1969,  $80  million  for  1970.  and  $90 
million  for  1971.  Am  I  correct  in  that 
understanding? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  have  the  figures 
in  my  head,  but  whatever  the  record 
shows. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  of  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  would  raise  the 
amount  by  $20  million? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  For  fiscal  year  1969. 
Nothing  in  1968. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  amendment  says. 
"On  page  137,  strike  out  $70  million." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes;  but  that  deals 
with  the  authorization  for  fiscal  1969. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  And  $80  million  for 
1970. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  cover  3  years. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  is  a  program 
here,  but  the  difference,  as  I  understand 
it,  is  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
wants  to  raise  the  appropriations  by  $20 
million  a  year  for  1969,  1970.  and  1971, 
and  also  change  the  formula  under  which 
the  money  is  spent. 

The  Hartke  formula,  as  It  has  hereto- 
fore existed,  says  that  the  money  shall 
be  used  to  train  students  who  have  com- 
pleted not  more  than  five  grades  of 
school;  but  the  proposal  the  Senator 
now  makes  is  that  it  be  used  to  train 
adults  who  have  less  than  a  high  school 
education. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator's statement  is  a  little  Incorrect.  The 
amendment  does  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  In  the  3  fiscal  years— 
1969, 1970,  and  1971. 

The  Senator  is  correct  In  his  under- 
standing about  the  present  education 
law.  It  provides  for  an  educational  op- 
portunity to  be  offered  to  those  who  have 
a  fifth-grade  education  level  or  less.  And 
it  would  upgrade  those  people  and  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  further  educa- 
tion to  any  person  with  less  than  a  12th- 
grade  education  or  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma or  its  equivalent,  so  that  he  might 
participate  in  the  program. 

The  pending  amendment  would  up- 
grade the  standards  of  adult  education 
from  the  fifth  grade  to  the  high  school 
level. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
hoped  that  the  funds  available  for  edu- 
cational programs  would  enable  us  to 
broaden  the  adult  education  program, 
perhaps  this  year.  But  I  need  not  teU  the 
Senate  that  funds  are  so  limited  that  we 
are  not  able  to  do  all  we  would  like  to  do 
to  meet  the  Nation's  educational  needs. 

Willie  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tion for  the  present  fiscal  year  Is  $60 
million,  only  $40.5  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated. 

Thus,  the  requests  from  the  States  for 
support  of  existing  programs  for  basic 
adult  education — for  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  to  cope  with  fimctional 
illiteracy— are  about  four  times  the  ap- 
propriations now  available. 

The  minimal  literacy  needs  must  be 
met  before  we  move  on  to  the  full  equiv- 
alent of  a  high  school  education. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
therefore,  that  I  do  not  think  we  should 
dilute  the  adult  basic  education  programs 
by  trying  to  spread  the  limited  Federal 
support  available  too  far  when  fimds  are 
not  yet  available  to  meet  programs  we 
authorized  last  year. 

The  adult  basic  education  program  of 
1966  was  the  program  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  It  Is  a  great  contribution 


which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
made  to  our  educational  legislation  now 
on  the  books.  His  program  strengthens 
adult  basic  education. 

The  House  this  past  Monday  passed  an 
extension  of  the  adult  basic  education 
program  which  did  not  authorize  any  in- 
crease in  the  appropriations  for  adult  ed- 
ucation. The  House  bill  is  basically  a 
simple  extension  of  the  adult  basic  edu- 
cation program. 

I  am  sure  that  both  in  the  House  and 
In  the  Senate  there  wUl  be  prompt  con- 
sideration for  extending  adult  education 
programs  to  the  high  school  level  In  the 
future  when  there  is  a  realistic  prospect 
of  funding  them  adequately. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Indiana — as 
I  already  have  in  my  remarks — that  I  will 
support  him  in  his  commendalile  efforts 
to  expand  the  coverage  of  adult  educa- 
tion at  such  time,  which  I  hope  will  be  in 
the  very  near  future. 

Next  year  in  my  committee  I  shall  give 
further  consideration — because  addi- 
tional programs  will  be  proposed — to  an 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator. 
However,  as  for  today,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

I  think  it  is  what  I  call  a  false-hope 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  to  be  re- 
jected in  conference  if  It  were  added 
to  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  agreement  to  the  pend- 
ing amendment  would  make  my  problem 
in  conference  much  more  difficult.  I 
think  it  is  an  amendment  which  obvious- 
ly would  have  to  be  rejected  in  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sociate myself  generally  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
commend  him  for  his  high  degree  of 
responsibility  in  this  matter. 

It  is  not  easy  to  oppose  a  program  as 
appealing  on  the  surface  as  is  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. However.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  exactly  right. 

One  of  our  big  problems  today  Involves 
the  adequate  funding  of  the  many  pro- 
grams already  on  the  books.  We  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time  doing  that  and,  be- 
cause we  are  not  adequately  funding  and 
operating  many  of  the  programs  on  the 
books  today,  we  find  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
content and  imrest  in  the  cities.  Hopes 
have  been  raised  too  high  already  be- 
cause of  the  limited  funds  that  are 
available. 

I  remember  the  consideration  of  the 
adult  education  matter  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  House.  While  I  do  not 
have  all  of  the  facts  and  statistics  at  my 
fingertips,  I  recall  that  we  were  aware  of 
the  fact  that  community  colleges  do,  in 
large  part,  serve  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  although  I  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  they  probably  do 
not  do  an  adequate  Job. 

We  were  concerned  in  the  House  at  the 
time  about  the  fact  that  adults  who  did 
not  have  primary  education  In  grades 
from  one  to  five  had  no  place  to  go.  An 
urgent  need  existed  among  this  group. 
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I  believe  we  ought  to  adequately  fimd 
and  expand  the  community  Junior  col- 
leges around  the  coimtry. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  interested  in  that  field,  as  I 
have  been  over  the  years.  Those  institu- 
tions can  perform  this  function.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  set  up  a  new  or  different 
program.  We  need  to  more  adequately 
fund  the  programs  already  in  existence. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  And  I  thank  him  very 
much. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  so  that  I 
might  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how  can 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  say  that  he 
is  basically  in  favor  of  community  col- 
lege facilities  and  hopes  that  they  will 
continue  to  provide  adult  educational 
facilities  when  the  very  purpose  of  the 
community  colleges  is  to  provide  further 
education  for  those  who  have  completed 
high  school? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
issue  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Many  students  in  community  Junior 
colleges  are  not  working  toward  a  de- 
gree. There  are  many  programs  that  do 
not  require  a  high  school  diploma  for  one 
to  enter  a  community  college.  This  is 
the  very  purpose  of  many  community 
colleges — to  serve  that  need  as  well  as  the 
need  of  those  who  want  to  take  the  first 
2  years  of  college. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  How  many  Junior  col- 
leges wUl  admit  people  with  an  eighth- 
grade  education  or  less? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  cannot  say  for  certain. 
However.  I  know  that  in  my  State  we 
have  Junior  colleges  doing  this  all  the 
time  in  their  extension  programs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  They  are  taking  those 
I  with  less  than  an  eighth-grade  educa- 
'      Uon? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  night  courses  in 
many  of  these  Junior  colleges  are  liter- 
acy courses.  People  are  being  taught  to 
read  and  write  so  that  we  can  pre{>are 
them  for  job  training. 

The  adult  education  program  in  con- 
nection with  the  commimity  colleges  in 
this  country  is  spreading  at  a  very  rapid 
rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  which  I  will  withdraw  shortly. 
I  do  this  to  give  notice  that  the  Senate 
is  about  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  called 
the  roIL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 


TMr.  Ellettohi]  ,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Ooai:],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Hoixings],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNOTnrEl,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntj- 
soNl,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Utah  {Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFFl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright],  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harrib], 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye]  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hol- 
lings].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan],  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson],  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  12, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 
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TEAS— 12 

Bayh 

Hartke 

Mondale 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Nelson 

Gruenlng 

McGovem 

Yarborough 

Hart 

Metcalf 
NAYS— 66 

Young,  Ohio 

Aiken 

Fannin 

Morse 

Anderson 

Ptong 

Morton 

Baker 

Orlffln 

Mundt 

BarUett 

Hansen 

Murphy 

Bennett 

Hatfield 

MusUe 

Bible 

Hayden 

Pas  tore 

Boggs 

Hickenlooper 

Pell 

Brooke 

Hill 

Percy 

Biirdlck 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Jackaon 

Smathen 

Carlson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Smith 

Case 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Sparkman 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Spong 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Stennls 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Symington 

Curtu 

Long,  La. 

Talmadge 

Dtrksen 

McCIeUan 

Thurmond 

Oodd 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

WUllams.  N  J. 

Eastland 

Monroney 

WUliams,  t>el. 

El  Tin 

Montora 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Allott 

Brevster 

Church 

Eaiender 

Fulbright 

Oore 

Harris 

Hollings 


HOT  VOTINa— 22 

Inonye  Peanon 

JaTits  Frouty 

Jordan,  Idaho  RibicoS 

Kennedy,  N.Y.  Ruasell 

MagnuBon  Scott 

McOartby  Tydlocs 
McOee 
Moss 


So  Mr.  Hastke's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Uie  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SELJGI017S   LISERTT 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  us  con- 
sider the  first  amendment,  which  was 
designed  to  make  Americans  spiritually 
free. 

If  we  are  to  understand  the  fiist 
amendment,  we  must  recur  to  history. 
This  is  so  because  we  cannot  understand 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  today  unless 
we  understand  the  historical  events  out 
of  which  they  arise. 

As  we  recur  to  history,  we  will  do  well 
to  remember  that  a  nation  which  ignores 
the  lessons  history  teaches  is  doomed  to 
repeat  the  tragic  mistakes  of  the  {last. 
Let  us  pray  that  America  may  not  do  this 
in  respect  to  church  and  state  relation- 
ships. 

The  most  heart-rending  story  of  his- 
tory is  that  of  man's  struggle  against  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  tyranny  for  the  sta- 
ple right  to  bow  his  own  knees  before  his 
own  God  in  his  own  way. 

As  one  of  America's  wisest  Jurists  of 
all  time,  the  late  Chief  Justice  Walter  P. 
Stacy,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina,  declared  in  the  opinion  he 
wrote  in  State  v.  Bed  (199  N.C.  278) : 

For  some  reason,  too  deep  to  fatbom.  men 
contend  more  fttrlously  over  the  road  to 
heaven,  which  tbey  cannot  see,  than  over 
their  visible  walks  on  earth.  It  would  be 
almost  unbeUevable.  If  history  did  not  record 
the  tragic  fact,  that  men  have  gone  to  war 
and  cut  each  other's  throats  because  they 
could  not  agree  as  to  what  was  to  become 
of  them  after  their  throats  were  cut. 

The  Founding  Fathers  who  wrote  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  were 
acutely  aware  of  these  truths. 

They  saw  with  the  eyes  of  history  the 
throwing  of  Christians  to  the  lions  in  the 
Colosseum  at  Rome;  the  bloody  Cru- 
sades of  the  Christians  against  the  Sa- 
racens for  possession  of  the  shrines  hal- 
lowed by  the  footsteps  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace;  the  use  by  the  Papacy  of  the  dun- 
geon and  the  rack  to  coerce  conformity 
and  of  the  fiery  fagot  to  exterminate 
heresy;  the  unspeakable  cruelties  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition;  the  slaughter  of  the 
Waldenses  in  the  Alpine  Valleys  of  Italy ; 
the  hanging  and  jailing  by  Protestant 
Icings  of  English  Catholics  for  abiding 
with  the  faith  of  their  fathers;  the  hang- 
ing and  Jailing  by  a  Catholic  queen  of 
English  Protestants  for  reading  English 
Scriptures  and  saying  Protestant  pray- 
ers; the  hunting  down  and  slashing  of  the 
Covenanters  upon  the  crags  and  moors  of 
Scotland;  the  killing  of  half  the  people 
of  Germany  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants;  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  of  France; 
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the  pogroms  and  persecutions  of  the 
Jews  in  many  lands;  the  banishing  of 
Baptists  and  the  execution,  jailing,  and 
branding  of  Quakers  by  Puritan  Massa- 
chusetts; and  the  hundreds  of  other 
atrocities  committed  in  the  name  of 
religion. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew,  more- 
over, that  even  diu-ing  their  own  life- 
time those  who  did  not  conform  to  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  churches 
established  by  law  in  the  places  where 
they  lived,  such  as  Scotch-Irish  Presby- 
terians in  Ulster,  Catholics  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  dissenters  in  varioiis 
American  colonies,  had  been  barred 
from  civil  and  military  offices  because  of 
their  faiths,  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
tithes  for  the  propagation  of  religious 
opinions  they  disbelieved,  and  had  had 
their  marriages  annulled  and  their  chil- 
dren adjudged  illegitimate  for  daring  to 
speak  their  marriage  vows  before  min- 
isters of  their  own  faiths,  rather  than 
before  clergymen  of  the  established 
churches. 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  deter- 
mined that  none  of  these  tragic  histori- 
cal events  should  be  repeated  in  the 
nation  they  were  creating. 

To  this  end  they  inserted  two  pro- 
visions in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  first  of  these  provisions  appears 
in  article  VI  and  declares  that — 

No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as 
a  qualification  to  any  offlce  or  public  trust  in 
the  United  States. 

The  second  appears  in  the  first 
amendment,  and  states  that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

What  did  the  Founding  Fathers  in- 
tend to  do  when  they  embodied  these 
words  in  the  first  amendment?  The 
answer  to  this  question  becomes  clear 
when  we  consider  the  events  which  pre- 
ceded the  writing  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  every  nation 
in  Western  Europe  and  the  British  Isles 
had  what  were  known  as  established 
churches.  These  churches  were  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  the  law  compelled  all 
persons,  including  those  who  dissented 
from  their  religious  beliefs,  to  attend 
their  services.  The  law  furthermore  re- 
quired all  persons  to  pay  taxes  for  the 
construction  of  church  buildings  and  the 
support  of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
churches. 

An  overwhelming  number  of  the  col- 
onists who  came  from  Europe  to  America 
came  primarily  to  secure  religious  liberty 
and  freedom  from  taxation  for  the  sup- 
port of  established  churches.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  they  came  to  America,  they 
found  that  in  many  of  the  colonies  pre- 
dominant groups  had  set  up  established 
churches  here,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  were  compelled,  in  such  colonies,  to 
pay  taxes  for  the  support  of  churches 
whose  religious  doctrines  they  disbe- 
lieved. 

There  is  more  than  a  modlciun  of  his- 
torical truth  in  the  statement  of  Artemua 
Ward  to  the  effect  that: 


The  Puritans  nobly  fled  from  a  land  of 
despotism  to  a  land  of  freedom,  where  they 
could  not  only  enjoy  their  own  religion,  but 
could  prevent  everybody  else  from  enjoying 
hla. 

The  colonies  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Mary- 
land had  established  churches,  and  the 
Anglican  Church  was  the  favorite  under 
their  laws. 

In  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  New  Hampshire,  the  Con- 
gregational Church  was  established  by 
law. 

In  the  colony  of  New 'York,  the  Dutch 
Reformed  and  Anglican  Churches,  in 
tiu-n,  were  established  by  law. 

The  people  of  these  colonies  were  com- 
pelled by  law  to  pay  taxes  for  the  sup- 
IX)rt  of  these  established  churches,  and 
in  some  cases  to  attend  their  services. 

The  dissenters  rebelled  against  these 
requirements.  They  believed  it  tyranni- 
cal for  government  to  attempt  to  regu- 
late by  law  the  relationship  between  the 
individual  and  his  God.  Moreover,  as 
they  pondered  the  words  of  verses  15  to 
22  of  the  22d  chapter  of  Matthew,  "Ren- 
der, therefore,  unto  Caesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar's,  and  imto  God  the 
things  that  are  God's,"  they  also  con- 
cluded that  in  addition  to  being  tyran- 
nical, the  attempt  to  regulate  religion  by 
law  was  sinful. 

So  they  demanded  the  separation  of 
chuich  and  state.  As  they  envisaged  it, 
the  separation  of  church  and  state  re- 
quired these  tilings: 

First.  The  abolition  of  religious  tests 
for  public  office. 

Second.  The  recognition  of  the  right 
of  all  men  to  worship  God  according  to 
their  own  consciences. 

Third.  The  disestablishment  of  finan- 
cial and  legal  support  of  religion  by  gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  revolutionary  and  early  na- 
tional periods,  nonchurch  men>bers  and 
oven  some  adherents  of  the  churches  es- 
tablished by  law,  who  had  come  to  be- 
lieve in  religious  freedom,  joined  the  dis- 
senters in  their  demand  that  church  and 
state  be  separated  and  kept  separate  in 
the  newly  independent  nation. 

The  separation  of  church  and  state 
presented  no  problems  in  Rhode  Island, 
where  Baptists  led  by  Roger  Williams 
had  settled  under  a  royal  charter  grant- 
ing complete  religious  freedom  to  all, 
or  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, where  establishment  never 
acquired  a  foothold. 

When  their  revolt  against  England 
converted  the  13  original  colonies 
into  self-governing  States,  Rhode  Island 
retained  separation  under  its  original 
charter,  and  Delaware,  Nc"/  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania  did  so  under  constitutioiw 
adopted  in  1776.  North  Carolina,  New 
York,  Georgia,  and  Virginia  granted  the 
right  of  freedom  of  worship  to  all  and 
disestablished  all  religion  within  their 
borders  before  the  drafting  of  the  first 
amendment,  and  South  Carolina  did  like- 
wise before  the  amendment  was  rati- 
fied. 

As  a  consequence,  the  only  States 
maintaining  any  financial  and  legal  rela- 
tionship to  religion  at  the  time  the  first 
amendment  became  a  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution   were    Maryland,   Connecticut, 


New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.  The 
last  of  these  States  to  dissolve  such  rela- 
tionship was  Massachusetts,  which  did  so 
in  1833. 

The  first  amendment  was  originally  de- 
signed to  apply  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment only,  and  it  was  not  until  1940  the 
Supreme  Court  held  In  Cantwell  against 
Connecticut,  310  U.S.  296,  that  the  14th 
amendment  had  made  it  applicable  to  the 
States.  Nevertheless  history  makes  it 
clear  that  the  fight  for  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  the  original  States 
and  the  fight  to  place  the  first  amend- 
ment in  the  Constitution  were  Integral 
parts  of  the  same  movement.  For  this 
reason,  history  lUtuninates  the  meaning 
of  the  first  amendment. 

The  first  amendment  contains  a  free- 
dom of  religion  clause  which  declares 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law — pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise"  of  religion,  and 
an  establishment  clause  which  provides 
that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion." 

History  joins  language  in  revealing 
that  the  freedom  of  religion  clause  was 
framed  to  strip  Government  of  all  power 
to  interfere  with  the  religious  beliefs  of 
any  individual  or  group. 

During  recent  times  those  who  seek 
to  justify  the  use  of  tax  moneys  to  fi- 
nance religious  activities  have  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  establishment  clause 
forbids  Congress  to  create  a  single  estab- 
lished church,  but  permits  Congress  to 
appropriate  on  an  impartial  basis  tax 
moneys  for  the  use  of  all  religious  Insti- 
tutions which  It  may  deem  to  be  respecta- 
ble. 

This  theory  is  incompatible  with  his- 
tory, which  shows  exactly  what  James 
Madison  meant  when  he  insisted  on  writ- 
ing Into  the  first  amendment  the  words 
"an  establishment  of  religion." 

In  1776,  Virginia,  acting  as  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth,  adopted  a  new 
constitution.  As  a  delegate  to  the  conven- 
tion which  drafted  this  constitution  and 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1776 
which  met  after  Its  adoption,  James 
Madison  displayed  much  Interest  in  re- 
ligious matters. 

He  was  able  to  persuade  the  legislature 
to  provide  that  no  dissenters  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  any  taxes  to  the  estab- 
lished church  of  Virginia,  the  Anglican 
Church,  which  had  been  established  in 
1629.  Moreover,  he  secured  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  suspended  for  the  time 
being  the  requirement  that  even  mem- 
bers of  the  Anglican  Church  should  pay 
taxes  for  its  support. 

But  the  legislature  of  1776  expressly 
postponed  for  future  decision  the  most 
crucial  question  confronting  Virginians 
at  that  time:  Whether  general  taxes 
should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  all 
the  denominations  which  the  controlling 
element  in  Virginia  deemed  to  be  resi>ect- 
able  denominations. 

This  question  arose  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  of  1779,  and  a  bitter  contro- 
versy ensued  between  those  who  advo- 
cated a  bill  Introduced  by  James  Henry 
and  those  who  supported  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son's bill  for  religious  freedom. 

The  Henry  bill  undertook  to  establish, 
by  law,  virtually  all  of  the  Christian 
churches  as  the  established  churches  of 
Virginia,  and  to  lay  taxes  for  the  support 
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of  all  of  them  on  an  impartial  basis.  It 
is  significant  that  In  this  bUl  references 
to  an  establishment  of  religion  appear 
at  a  number  of  points,  in  contexts  which 
clearly  show  that  James  Henry  and  the 
others  of  his  day  understood  the  term 
"an  establishment  of  religion"  to  mean 
an  official  connection  between  the  State 
and  one  or  more  churches,  whereby  the 
State  recognized  such  chiu-ch  or  churches 
and  provided  for  taxation  for  its  or  their 
support. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  for  religious 
freedom  was  one  of  the  great  documents 
which  preceded  the  Constitution.  It  laid 
down  three  propositions:  First,  that  there 
should  be  no  religious  qualification  for 
public  office;  second,  that  it  is  sinful  and 
tyrannical  to  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves;  and 
third,  that  no  man  should  be  compelled 
to  frequent  or  support  any  religious  wor- 
ship, place,  or  ministry  whatsoever. 

The  opposing  forces  in  the  Virginia 
Legislature  of  1779  were  so  nearly  equal 
in  power  that  it  was  Impossible  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  either  of  these  bills. 

The  contest  was  renewed  in  the  legis- 
lature of  1784  when  James  Madison  in- 
troduced Thomas  Jefferson's  bill  for  re- 
ligious freedom  and  Patrick  Henry  spon- 
sored a  new  bill  entitled,  "A  bill  estab- 
lishing a  provision  for  teachers  of  the 
Christian  religion." 

There  was  an  acrimonious  contest  be- 
tween James  Madison  and  Patrick  Henry 
and  their  respective  followers  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  of  1784.  The  legislature 
was  on  the  verge  of  passing  the  bill  spon- 
sored "by  Patrick   Henry,   which   would 
have  recognized  the  legal  interest  of  the 
State    in    virtually    all    the    Christian 
churches  then  functioning  in   Virginia, 
and  which  would  have  imposed  taxes  on 
all  Virginians  for  the  support  of  such 
churches.  But  Madison,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, was  able  to  persuade  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Virginia  to  put  off  the  final  vote 
on  the  bill  sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry 
until  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  was  scheduled  for  November  1785. 
Between  that  time  and  the  time  when 
the  legislature  next  met  James  Madison 
made  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  appeals 
for  religious  freedom.  It  was  called  the 
memorial  and  remonstrance  against  re- 
ligious   assessments.   The   memorial    of 
James  Madison  is  crucial  in  determining 
what  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  when 
they  yielded  to  the  insistence  of  James 
Madison  and  wrote  in  the  first  amend- 
ment the  provision  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  in  his  re- 
monstrance, which  was  a  protest  against 
the  bUl  sponsored  by  Patrick  Henry  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  virtually 
all  Christian  churches  in  Virginia,  James 
Madison  used  the  word  "establishment" 
In  contexts  which  showed  that  in  his 
mind  "an  establishment  of  religion" 
meant  an  official  relationship  between 
the  State  and  one  church  or  many  or  all 
churches  and  the  Imposition  of  taxation 
for  the  support  of  one  church  or  many 
churches  or  all  churches. 

I  make  the  assertion  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  no  man  can 
read    James    Madison's    remonstrance 


without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  James  Madison  and  the  other  men 
of  his  generation  had  in  mind  when  they 
wrote  the  first  amendment  was  that 
there  should  be  no  official  relationship 
of  any  character  between  Government 
and  any  church,  or  many  churches,  or 
all  churches,  and  no  levying  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  any  church,  or  many 
churches,  or  all  churches  or  any  institu- 
tions conducted  by  any  of  them. 

Madison  caused  his  remonstrance  to  be 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  State 
of  Virginia.  As  a  result  of  his  remon- 
strance, when  the  members  of  the  legis- 
lature which  was  scheduled  to  convene 
in  November  1785  were  elected,  those  who 
si«)ported  Madison  in  his  fight  for  reli- 
gious freedom  were  in  an  overwhelming 
majority.  They  enacted  into  law  Jeffer- 
son's bill  for  religious  freedom.  We  can- 
not overmagnify  the  importance  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison 
attributed  to  Jefferson's  statute  for  re- 
ligious freedom  or  their  demand  that 
people  should  not  be  compelled  by  law 
to  support  in  an  official  maimer  or  by 
taxes  any  religious  institutions. 

I  believe  the  clearest  proof  of  the  tran- 
scendent importance  which  "Thomas  Jef- 
ferson attributed  to  that  statute  is  shown 
by  the  epitaph  on  the  gravestone  which 
he  is  said  to  have  written  himself. 

As  one  ascends  the  hill  which  leads  to 
Jefferson's  home  at  Monticello,  he  passes 
the  burial  ground  of  members  of  the  Jef- 
ferson family.  He  passes  the  spot  where 
the  mortal  remains  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
rest  in  the  tongueless  silence  of  the 
dreamless  dust.  On  the  gravestone  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  is  the  epitaph  which 
speaks  with  as  much  eloquence  as  Jeffer- 
son used  in  writing  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  or  the  Statute  of  Virginia 
for  Religious  Freedom.  The  statement  is 
as  follows : 


Here  was  burled  Thomas  Jefferson,  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  American  Independ- 
ence; of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Religious 
Uberty;  and  father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia. 


At  the  time  that  Jefferson  decided 
that  those  were  the  words  which  he 
wished  to  have  engraved  on  the  stone 
which  marks  his  last  resting  place,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia;  he  had  been  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Virginia;  he  had  represented 
Virginia  in  the  Continental  Congress;  he 
had  served  as  American  Minister  to 
Prance;  he  had  officiated  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  George  Washington's  cabinet; 
he  had  been  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  under  John  Adams;  and  he  had 
been  twice  elected  to  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  American  people — 
the  Presidency  itself. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  not  concerned 
that  he  should  be  remembered  for  the 
high  offices  which  he  had  filled,  but  he 
was  concerned  that  he  should  be  re- 
membered as  the  author  of  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Freedom,  one  of 
the  greatest  documents  ever  permed  by 
man.  It  lays  down  the  proposition  that 
it  is  sinful  and  tyrannical  to  compel  a 
man  to  make  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propEigatlon  of  opinions  that  he  dis- 
believes. 

After  the  drafting  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  many  Americans 
were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  did 


not  contain  any  bill  of  rights,  and  par- 
ticularly because  it  did  not  contain  any 
provision  which  would  giiarantee  reli- 
gious freedom  beyond  the  provision 
which  merely  specified  that  no  religious 
qualifications  should  ever  be  required  as 
a  test  for  holding  public  office  in  ovir  Na- 
tion. When  New  York,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Virginia  ratified  the  Constitution, 
they  adopted  resolutions  which  insisted 
that  the  Constitution  should  be  amended 
by  incorporating  in  it  a  guarantee  of 
religious  freedom  and  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  religious  institutions. 

My  own  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  both  post- 
poned ratifying  the  Constitution,  and 
their  conventions  stated  in  substance 
that  they  would  not  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution unless  it  were  amended  so  as  to 
provide  for  a  total  disestablishment  of 
religion. 

As  a  result  of  the  demands  of  these  five 
States,  and  the  demands  of  thousands  of 
Americans  throughout  the  other  Original 
States,  the  Constitution  was  amended  in 
this  respect.  It  was  amended  at  the  in- 
stigation of  James  Madison,  who  was 
elected  to  serve  in  Congress  from  the 
State  of  Virginia  in  the  first  Congress 
which  met  under  the  Constitution.  As 
soon  as  this  Congress  convened,  he  began 
his  great  fight  to  have  the  first  amend- 
ment written  into  the  Constitution. 

I  wish  I  had  sufficient  time  to  detail 
the  fight  which  occurred  in  Congress  on 
this  point.  There  were  some  who  wished 
to  maintain  some  vestige  of  religious 
support  by  Goverrmient,  and  some  who 
merely  wished  to  put  in  the  restriction 
that  there  should  be  no  single  estab- 
lished church.  But  Mswilson  insisted  at 
all  times  that  the  first  amendment 
should  embody  in  it  the  provision  that 
Congress  should  pass  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibit- 
ing the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

James  Madison  triumphed  after  much 
effort.  On  September  23,  1789,  Madison 
made  a  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concerning  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  of  the  Senate  and  ^ 
House,  which  had  been  appointed  to  re- 
concile varying  views  as  to  the  language 
of  the  first  amendment.  This  conference 
committee  agreed  with  Msuiison  and 
recommended  the  words  which  now  are 
incorporated  in  the  first  amendment. 

So  we  can  say  that  James  Madison, 
whom  historians  call  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  was  responsible  for  the 
phrasing  of  the  first  amendment.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  of  the  first  amend- 
ment that  "Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  o(  religion" 
is  clear.  By  those  words,  James  Madison 
and  his  contemporaries  intended  to  pro- 
hibit the  Government  from  establishing 
any  official  relation  between  Government 
and  religion  and  to  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment from  using  tax  moneys  to  support 
or  assist  in  the  support  of  any  religious 
institutions  of  any  character  whatso- 
ever. 

As  Justice  Black  said  in  Everson  v. 
Board  of  Education,  330  U.S.  1 : 


The  people  there,  as  elsewhere,  reached 
the  conviction  that  Individual  religious 
liberty  could  be  achieved  beet  under  a  gov- 
ernment which  was  stripped  of  aU  power  to 
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tax,  to  support,  or  otherwise  to  assist  any  or 
all  religions,  or  to  Interfere  with  the  beliefs 
of  any  religious  Individual  or  group. 

I  have  attempted  to  set  out  as  dearly 
as  possible  the  conviction  of  James  Madi- 
son and  his  contemp>oraries  that  there 
should  be  no  establishment  or  religion, 
and  the  meaning  which  they  attributed 
to  the  words  "establishment  of  religion." 
Those  words  clearly  implied  to  them 
that  there  should  be  no  ofScial  relation- 
ship between  Government  and  any  re- 
ligious organization  and  no  support  of 
any  religious  organization  by  tax 
moneys. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has 
consistently  adhered  to  this  meaning  of 
this  term,  "an  establishment  of  religion," 
when  It  has  dealt  with  cases  involving 
the  first  amendment. 

I  wish  to  read  some  excerpts  from 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  dealing 
with  this  question.  Justice  Jackson  de- 
clared in  the  Everson  case: 

This  freedom  (l.e.,  reUglous  freedom)  was 
first  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  because  It  was 
first  In  the  forefathers'  minds;  it  was  set 
forth  In  absolute  terms,  and  Its  strength  Is 
Ite  rigidity.  It  was  Intended  not  only  to  keep 
the  States'  hands  out  of  religion,  but  to  keep 
religion's  hands  off  the  State,  and  above  all, 
to  keep  bitter  religious  controversy  out  of 
pubUc  life  by  denying  to  every  denomination 
any  advantage  from  getting  control  of  pub- 
lic policy  or  the  public  purse. 

Justice  Rutledge  declared  in  the  Ever- 
son case: 

Not  simply  an  established  church,  but  any 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion 
Is  forbidden  •  •  '.it  was  to  create  a  com- 
plete and  permanent  separation  of  the 
spheres  of  religious  activity  and  clvU  au- 
thority by  comprehensively  forbidding  every 
form  of  public  aid  or  support  for  religion. 

Justice  Black,  writing  the  majority 
(Hiinlon  in  McCollum  v.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, 333  U.S.  203,  said: 

For  the  First  Amendment  rests  upon  the 
premise  that  both  religion  and  Government 
can  best  work  to  achieve  their  lofty  alms  If 
each  Is  left  free  from  the  other  within  its 
respective  sphere.  Or,  as  we  said  In  the  Evct- 
son  case,  the  First  Amendment  has  erected 
a  wall  between  church  and  state  which  must 
be  kept  high  and  impregnable. 

Justice  Frankfurter  asserted  tills  In  the 
McCollum  cafe : 

The  great  American  principle  of  eternal 
separaUon— Eihu  Boot's  phrase  l>ear8  repe- 
titlon-^s  one  of  the  vital  reUances  of  our 
consututlonal  system  for  assuring  unities 
among  our  people  stronger  than  our  diversi- 
ties. It  is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce  this 
principle  In  its  full  Integrity. 

We  renew  our  conviction  that  we  have 
staked  the  very  existence  of  our  country  of 
the  faith  that  complete  separation  between 
the  state  and  religion  Is  best  for  the  State 
and  best  for  religion. 

Justice  Douglas  said  in  Zorach  v.  Clau- 
son,  343  VS.  306: 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  First  Amendment  reflects  the  philosophy 
that  church  and  sUte  should  be  aeparated. 
And  so  far  as  Interference  with  the  free 
exercise  of  religion  and  an  establishment  of 
reUglon  are  concerned,  the  separation  must 
be  complete  and  unequivocal.  The  First 
Amendment  within  the  scope  of  Its  coverage 
permits  no  excepUon;  the  prohibition  is 
absolute. 

Justice  Douglas  also  declared  in  his 
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concurring  («)inlon  In  Abington  School 
District  v.  Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  229: 

But  the  EBtablisbment  Clause  la  not  limit- 
ed to  precluding  the  State  Itaelf  from  con- 
ducting religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids 
the  State  to  employ  lu  facillOes  m-  funds  in 
a  way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  in  our  society  than  It  would 
have  by  relying  on  its  members  alone.  •  •  • 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
Institution  is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  in  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  in  its  other  ac- 
tivities Is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  Elstabllshment  Clause.  Budgets 
for  one  activity  may  be  technically  separable 
from  budgets  for  others.  But  the  institu- 
tion is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living  cw- 
ganlsm.  which  Is  strengthened  In  jwoselytlz- 
ing  when  It  is  strengthened  in  any  depart- 
ment by  contributions  from  other  than  its 
own  members. 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  the  objective  of  the 
establishment  clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  greatest  declaration  as  to  the 
overall  meaning  of  the  provision  of  the 
first  amendment  denying  to  Congress 
the  power  to  make  any  laws  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  majority  opinion  written 
by  Justice  Black  in  the  E^rerson  case.  This 
is  what  he  said : 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of 
the  First  Amendment  means  at  least  this- 
Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government 
can  set  up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws 
which  aid  one  reUglon,  aid  all  reUglons,  or 
prefer  one  religion  over  another.  Neither  can 
force  nor  influence  a  person  to  go  to  or  to 
remain  away  from  church  against  his  will  or 
force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or  disbelief  in 
any  reUglon.  No  person  can  be  punished  for 
entertaining  or  professing  religious  beliefs 
or  disbeliefs,  for  church  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.  No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or 
smaU,  can  be  levied  to  support  any  religious 
activities  or  institutions,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion.  Neither  a  State 
nor  the  Federal  Government  can,  openly  or 
secretly,  participate  in  the  affairs  of  any 
rell^ous  organizations  or  groups  and  vice 
versa.  In  the  words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause 
against  estabUshment  of  religion  by  law  was 
Intended  to  erect  a  wall  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state. 

If  any  provision  of  the  Constitution 
can  be  rlghtiy  said  to  be  more  precious 
than  the  others,  it  Is  the  provision  of 
the  first  amendment  which  undertakes 
to  separate  church  and  state  by  keeping 
Government's  hands  out  of  religion  and 
by  denying  to  any  and  all  religious  de- 
nominations any  advantage  from  getting 
control  of  public  policy  or  the  public 
purse. 

This  Is  so  because  the  history  of  nations 
makes  this  truth  manfest:  When  religion 
controls  government,  political  liberty 
dies;  and  when  government  controls  reli- 
gion, religious  liberty  perishes. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  first 
amendment  is  not  self-executing.  If  It  is 
to  accomplish  Its  purpose  and  keep  Amer- 
ica spiritually  free,  It  must  be  respected 
and  enforced  by  all  legislators,  all  execu- 
tive officers,  and  all  judges.  Federal  and 
State,  who  are  bound  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion to  support  the  first  amendment  as 
well  as  the  other  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 


It  Is  somewhat  ironic  that  the  first 
amendment,  which  was  originally  appli- 
cable to  the  Federal  Government  only, 
can  be  successfully  invoked  to  prevent 
the  use  of  State  tax  moneys  for  reUgious 
purposes,  whereas  doubt  exists  whether 
it  can  be  invoked  at  all  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  use  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  for  like  purposes. 

The  doubt  arises  out  of  the  1923  ruling 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Frothingham  v. 
Mellon,  262  U.S.  447.  where  the  Court 
held  that  an  individual  taxpaying  citizen 
cannot  appeal  "to  the  preventive  powers 
of  a  court  of  equity"  to  enjoin  Federal 
executive  officers  from  disbursing  Federal 
moneys  to  the  States  for  maternal  bene- 
fits program  to  a  congresslonally  author- 
ized program  because  his  Interest  In  the 
moneys  of  the  Treasury  "Is  comparatively 
minute  and  indeterminable." 

I  entertain  substantial  doubt  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  the  doubt  arising  out 
of  the  Frothingham  case.  Be  this  as  It 
may.  I  am  confident  that  Congress  has 
power  to  confer  express  jurisdiction  on 
the  Federal  courts  to  try  actions  which 
challenge  on  first  amendment  grounds 
the  disbursement  of  Federal  tax 
moneys,  and  have  proposed  judicial  re- 
view bills  to  that  effect  in  the  88th,  89th, 
and  90th  Congresses. 

My  last  judicial  review  bill,  which  was 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Clark,  Coopeh. 
Pong.  Holland,  Morse,  Smathebs,  and 
Yarborough.  and  which  was  most  care- 
fully drawn,  passed  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  on  April  11.  1967,  and  has  been  re- 
posing since  that  time  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  which  thus  far  has 
taken  no  action  In  respect  to  It. 

The  need  for  judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  disbursement  of  Federal  tax 
moneys  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  believes  the  first  amendment  ought 
to  be  a  living  principle  of  government 
rather  than  a  scrap  of  dead  parchment 
This  is  true  because  every  year  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  Federal  tax  moneys 
are  disbursed  under  a  multitude  of  edu- 
cational and  welfare  programs  to  virtu- 
ally innumerable  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  including 
many  private  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by 
religious  groups. 

Under  the  first  amendment,  all  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  have  the  basic  right  "to 
be  free  of  taxation  to  support  a  trans- 
gression of  the  constitutional  command 
that  the  authorities  'shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.'  " 
As  an  incident  of  this  right,  they  are  en- 
titled, moreover,  to  know  whether  any  of 
the  disbursements  of  Federal  tax  moneys 
being  made  under  educational  or  welfare 
programs  to  Institutions  or  organizations 
owned,  controlled,  or  operated  by  re- 
ligious groups  violate  their  basic  right. 

The  basic  constitutional  right  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  to  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion for  religious  purposes  will  remain 
dormant  for  want  of  procedure  for  ItM 
enforcement  until  the  Supreme  Court 
clarifies  Its  ruling  In  the  Frothingham 
case  or  Congress  eruicts  an  adequate  Judi- 
cial review  law. 

Hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  would 
shed  Hght  on  the  subject  substantially 
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diminished  on  November  14,  1966,  when 
the  Court  refused  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in  the 
Horace  Mann  League  against  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  of  Maryland  case,  which 
adjudged  unconstitutional  under  the  first 
amendment  State  construction  grants  to 
three  religiously  controlled  colleges.  Inci- 
dentally, these  State  construction  grants 
were  similar  to  Federal  grants  made  to 
the  same  colleges  under  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  assistance  of  institutions 
of  higher  learning. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  probable  that 
the  basic  right  conferred  upon  Federal 
taxpayers  by  the  first  amendment  will 
remain  in  abeyance  and  Congress  will 
continue  to  appropriate  Federal  tax 
moneys  for  educational  and  welfare  pur- 
poses in  constitutional  darkness  rather 
than  constitutional  light  until  its  Mem- 
bers face  up  to  a  fimdamental  national 
issue  and  manifest  their  respect  for  the 
first  amendment  by  enacting  a  judicial 
review  bill  for  its  enforcement. 

Senators  and  Representatives  now  have 
an  immediate  opportunity  to  face  up  to 
this  fundamental  issue  and  enact  an  ade- 
quate judicial  review  law  without  further 
delay. 

This  is  true  because  on  December  1. 
1967,  the  Senate  by  a  imanimous  vote  of 
71  yeas  adopted  my  amendment  adding 
the  provisions  of  the  judicial  review  bill 
to  H.R.  7819,  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  Amendments  of 
1967. 

If  the  conference  committee  recom- 
mends the  retention  of  my  amendment 
in  H.R.  7819  and  the  Senate  and  House 
adopt  such  recommendation,  Congress 
will  enact  adequate  procedures  for  chal- 
lenging on  first  amendment  grounds  the 
disbursement  of  Federal  tax  moneys  and 
thus  manifest  a  conviction  that  the  first 
amendment  is  to  be  a  living  principle  of 
Government  and  not  a  scrap  of  dead 
parchment. 

I  close  with  the  prayer  that  all  con- 
cerned will  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  de  k  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  109.  line  21.  insert  the  following 
after  "amended":  "(1)  by  striking  out  'and' 
before  '(14,000,000';  (2)  by  Inserting  ',  and 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1970'  after  'June  30,  1969';   and  (3)". 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  propose  would 
extend  the  research  provisions  under 
section  302(a)  of  title  Hr  of  the  Mental 
Retardation  Act  of  1963.  All  this  amend- 
ment would  do  is  extend  the  provisions 
for  1  year,  1970,  and  authorize  $18 
million  for  these  research  purposes. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  is  the  mental 


retardation  bill  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  yesterday.  When  the 
bill  passed  the  Senate,  this  provision  I 
am  proposing  was  approved  by  this  body, 
but  it  was  omitted  in  conference.  I  am 
only  asking  that  the  Senate  reenact 
this  provision. 

Mr.  President,  the  money  authorized 
by  section  302(a)  would  be  appropriated 
to  conduct  research,  surveys,  and  demon- 
stration projects  related  to  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
other  handicapped  children.  Through 
these  funds  better  tools  and  methods  can 
be  devised  for  teaching  the  5  million 
children  in  America  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving special  educational  services  and 
training,  and  hopefully  we  will  begin  to 
reach  those  children  who  need  but  are 
not  now  receiving  special  education. 

Throughout  the  Mental  Retardation 
Amendments  of  1967.  just  this  week 
signed  into  law.  research  and  teacher 
training  go  hand  in  hand.  Without  a  pool 
of  knowledge  constantly  renewed  by  re- 
search, teacher  training  would  quickly 
stagnate,  and  tomorrow's  mentally  re- 
tarded children  would  be  taught  by  yes- 
terday's procedures  and  equipment. 

The  mental  retardation  amendments 
extended  the  authorization  for  teacher 
training  appropriations  through  1970, 
but  the  authorization  for  research  appro- 
priations through  1970  failed  to  survive 
the  conference  committee.  The  former 
program  is  dependent  on  the  latter,  so 
I  am  seeking  here  merely  to  bring  re- 
search into  line  with  teacher  training. 
This  extension  of  research  funds  will  fur- 
ther encourage  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive programs  aimed  at  providing 
teachers  with  the  most  effective  proce- 
dures, materials,  and  curriculums  for 
educating  handicapped  children. 

I  ask  that  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  accepts  the  amendment, 
and  will  take  it  to  conference. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Frankly,  I  did  not 
hear  the  amendment — it  was  so  short.  I 
would  like  to  find  out  what  It  Is  about 
before  the  Senate  acts. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  extends  the  research 
provisions  under  section  302(a)  of  title 
m  of  the  Mental  Retardation  Act  of 
1963.  All  this  amendment  would  do  is 
extend  the  provisions  for  1  year.  1970, 
and  authorize  $18  million  for  research 
purposes. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  Is  the  mental 
retardation  bill  which  the  President 
signed  into  law  yesterday.  When  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  the  provision  I  am 
proposing  was  approved  by  this  body,  but 
was  omitted  In  conference.  I  am  only 
asking  that  the  Senate  reenact  this  pro- 
vision. 

All  I  am  asking — and  this  has  been 
cleared  v?Ith  the  chairman  today — is  that 
the  Senate  reenact  the  provision,  to  ex- 
tend it  for  1  year  and  authorize  research 
funds  of  $18  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


ABM:    THE   HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no 
single  matter  that  demands  closer  atten- 
tion than  the  issue  of  building  an  anti- 
ballistic -missile  system  designed  to  pro- 
tect our  cities  and  our  citizens  against 
the  threat  of  a  Soviet  thermonuclear 
strike. 

The  administration  has  now  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  anti-ballistic-missile  system  that 
would  be  adequate  to  protect  us  against 
attack  by  Red  China  over  the  coming 
decade,  and  to  protect  us  as  well  against 
the  possibility  of  an  accidental  missile 
launching.  But,  whichever  way  we  may 
lean  at  the  moment,  all  of  us,  I  am  cer- 
tain, are  asking  ourselves  whether  this 
much  protection  is  really  enough. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  exceptionally  penetrating 
article  on  this  subject  that  was  published 
in  the  October  issue  of  United  States 
Naval  Institute  Proceedings,  entitled 
"ABM:  The  High  Cost  of  Living."  The 
article  was  written  by  Lt.  Douglas  M. 
Johnston,  USN,  a  veteran  of  nuclear  sub- 
marine service. 

Lieutenant  Johnston  points  out  that, 
while  we  have  been  debating  the  issue, 
the  Soviet  Union  hat;  been  pushing  full 
steam  ahead  in  the  development  of  an 
ABM  system  of  its  own.  Not  content  with 
this,  they  have  been  "striving  for  parity 
In  total  deliverable  megatonnage  and  in 
niunbers  of  missiles." 

Lieutenant  Johnston  takes  issue  with 
those  strategists  who  hold  that  nuclear 
parity  would  tend  to  make  peace  more 
secure.  Let  me  quote  what  he  says  on  this 
point: 

Assuming  that  an  offensive  nuclear  parity 
were  achieved  and  that  Soviet  strategists  re- 
mained reluctant  to  Institute  a  surprise  first 
strike  owing  to  possible  overwhelming  retali- 
atory devastation,  the  projected  condition  of 
parity  would  render  the  strategic  balance  hy- 
persensitive to  technological  breakthroughs 
and  surprise  tactics.  A  political  aggressive 
power  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  readily 
de-stabiUze  the  balance  by  concentrating  Its 
resources  on  a  particularly  promising  new 
technology  and  achieving  unquestionable 
supremacy  therein.  They  would,  through 
this  temporary  advantage,  acq\ilre  a  position 
that  would  be  ripe  for  political  exploitation. 
Deployment  of  a  moderately  effective  ABM 
defense  system  would  fall  Into  such  a 
category. 

Lieutenant  Johnston  goes  on  to  argue 
that  a  Soviet  missile  defense  would 
have  political  implications  that  far  out- 
weigh its  military  implications. 

A  missile  defense — 

He  says — 

would  prove  to  be  uniquely  suitable  as  an 
agent  for  bluff,  since  the  bluff  could  not  be 
disproved  short  of  major  war. 

In  reply  to  the  argument  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  antiballlstic  missile 
defense  system  in  this  country  would  re- 
sult in  a  further  escalation  of  nuclear 
arms  and  make  peace  more  precarious. 
Lieutenant  Johnston  points  out  that 
Soviet  experts  have  defended  their  anti- 
missile system  on  the  grounds  that  such 
weapons  are  purely  defensive  and  that 
"the  creation  of  an  effective  antimissile 
defense  system  by  a  cotmtry  which  is  a 
pot^itial  target  for  aggression  merely 
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serves  to  increase  the  deterrent  eCfect, 
and  so  help  to  avert  aggression." 

Mr.  Johnston  also  believes  that  an  ABM 
system  would  strengthen  NATO  because 
"with  a  missile  defense  system  of  her 
own,  the  United  States  would  be  more 
willing  than  ever  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  Europe." 

Mr.  Johnston  does  not  minimize  the 
cost  of  an  ABM  system.  But  he  asks 
whether  its  critics  have  coimted  the  pos- 
sible cost  of  not  having  one. 

It  has  been  estimated — 

He  says — 
that  a  massive  Soviet  ICBM  siirprise  attack 
against  the  United  States  in  1970  without 
ABM  protection  would  result  in  approxi- 
mately 140  million  ratalltles  out  of  a  popu- 
lation or  210  million.  With  an  18-  to  24-bU- 
lion-dollar  ABM  system  deployed,  fatalities 
would  be  reduced  to  approximately  71  mil- 
lion, roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  industrial  ca- 
pacity and  retaliatory  missile  force  would 
survive,  and  trillions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  would  be  saved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete  text 
of  Lieutenant  Johnston's  article.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  my  colleagues  will  find 
the  time  to  give  it  the  carefiil  reading  it 
merits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ABM:  Thi:  High  Cost  or  Living 
(Mankind's  most  basic,  and  most  frequently 
threatened,  right — the  right  to  live — is 
menaced  today  as  never  before.  A  defensive 
system  against  enemy  nuclear  mlssUes  will 
be  enormously  erpenslve  and  it  will  not 
bar  our  doors  completely:  but  It  wUl  raise 
the  price  of  admission.) 

(By  Lt.  Douglas  M.  Johnston,  Jr.,  ' 
U.S.  Navy) 
It  is  a  widely  recognized  fact  that  the 
United  States  presently  holds  the  upper  hand 
in  the  realm  of  strategic  weapons  systems, 
both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively.  The 
U.S.  arsenal  is  programmed  to  Include  1.000 
Mlnutemen  ICBMs  and  54  lltan  n  ICBBCs  by 
the  end  of  1068.  In  addition,  the  entire  U.S. 
Polaris  submarine  force  of  41  submarines 
and  656  missiles  will  soon  be  operational.  Of 
these  submarine-launched  missiles,  208  will 
be  type  A2  missUes  and  448  will  be  the 
greater  range  type  A3.  This  is  not  to  mention 
the  proposed  conversion  of  the  Polaris  force 
to  accommodate  the  more  accurate  and  more 
powerful  PoEeldon  missile  in  the  near  future. 
Overwhelming  as  this  ofTensive  capability 
may  seem,  the  United  States  at  this  time  has 
virtually  no  defensive  protection  whatsoever 
to  contend  with  a  lesser  but  equally  signifi- 
cant Soviet  capability  or  to  contend  with  a 
probable  forthcoming  Chinese  threat.  The 
United  States  must  instead  rely  solely  on  the 
deterrent  effect  of  a  seemingly  overwhelming 
offensive  retaliatory  capability.  Although  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  a  balance  of  terror,  such  a  balance 
presupposes  that  an  sides  concerned  will  act 
in  a  rational,  predictable  manner.  The  fal- 
lacy in  this  argument  has  been  aptly  pointed 
out  by  Arthur  I.  Waskow : 

In  the  real  world,  frightened  by  unprece- 
dented catastrophe  ta  the  olBng  .  .  .  men 
and  nations  may  not  react  la  any  rationally 
predictable  way.  What  is  Ukely  to  happen  at 
the  height  of  an  extreme  and  vital  interna- 
tional crisla? 

At  such  a  moment,  when  deterrence  Is 
most  needed,  there  Is  some  evidence  that  de- 
terrence disappears.  As  la  generally  recog- 
nized, deterrence  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
major  policy  makers  of  the  nations  deterred. 
There  is  evidence  that  under  condlticMis  of 


extreme  and  growing  tension,  the  major  de- 
cision makers  In  every  great  power  become 
unable  to  pay  attention  to  the  warnings,  the 
threats,  the  deterrents  of  thetr  potential 
enemies. 

This  was  readily  illustrated  In  the  surmner 
of  1914  when  the  Allies  and  Central  Powers 
mobilized  their  full  strength  in  an  attempt  to 
deter  one  another  from  going  to  war.  E^ach 
Bide  subsequently  became  so  obsessed  with 
its  own  capabilities  that  It  ultimately  Ignored 
the  threat  of  retaliation. 

Since  the  United  States  holds  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  strategic  offensive  capability.  It 
would  seem  logical  that  efforts  should  be 
made  toward  closing  the  presently  "wide- 
open"  defensive  door.  No  enemy  vehicle  or 
weapon  of  any  sort  should  be  permitted  to 
have  a  "free  ride."  An  c^en  ICBM  defense 
could  very  weU  prove  to  be  the  AchlUes"  heel 
in  any  future  conflict.  The  United  States 
must  seek  to  achieve  a  posture  of  balance 
between  its  offensive  and  defensive  capabil- 
ities— not  an  offensive  balance  based  on  the 
presupposition  that  a  historically  deceitful 
enemy  is  going  to  act  In  a  rational  manner, 
but  a  balance  that  is  both  real  and  effective. 

ScientlQc  progress  in  the  field  of  ABM  re- 
search has  reached  the  f>oint  where  deploy- 
ment would  be  very  feasible.  In  recent  testi- 
mony given  by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  before  the  Bomber  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee,  it 
was  indicated  that  there  had  been  a  major 
breakthrough  In  missile  defense  technology 
in  1965.  New  long-range  "exo-atmospherlc" 
interceptor  missiles  would  now  render  practi- 
cable an  "area"  defense,  as  exposed  to  a 
"point"  defense. 

When  dealing  with  feasibility,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  cost.  It  is  not  possible 
to  determine  the  value  of  a  human  life; 
but  It  would  seem  logical  when  one  is  con- 
sidering the  possible  loss  of  millions  of  lives 
against  a  24-billlon-doUar  appropriation  In 
a  country  where  the  gross  national  product 
exceeds  725  bUilon  doUars,  that  the  ooet 
would  prove  to  be  more  than  commensurate 
With  the  gain. 

Although  the  United  States  presently  en- 
joys a  superior  capability  in  the  field  of 
strategic  deterrence,  there  is  evidence  that 
the  gap  is  gradually  diminishing.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  Soviet  Union  should  want 
to  close  such  a  gap,  and  It  would  seem  that 
the  optimum  strategy  to  be  pursued  In  such 
a  case  would  be  for  the  Soviet  government 
to  persuade  the  U.S.  government  to  con- 
tinue postponing  the  building  of  ballistic 
missile  defenses  In  return  for  slmUar  Soviet 
restraint.  Then  it  would  be  free  to  Increase 
its  offensive  arsenal  whUe  the  U.S.  essentially 
maintained  a  status  quo.  It  would  appear 
that  a  course  of  action  similar  to  this  is 
being  pursued  by  the  Soviet  Union;  with 
one  catch — there  Is  no  evidence  of  Soviet 
restraint  in  any  field.  Not  only  do  the  Rus- 
sians appear  to  be  striving  for  parity  In  total 
deliverable  megatonnage,  but  also  in  total 
nxunbers  as  well.  The  fact  that  Soviet  mls- 
sUes carry  more  powerful  warheads  than 
U.S.  ICBMs  tends  to  work  towards  parity  In 
Itself.  In  addition,  the  U.8.S.B.  presently  has 
more  than  300  missUes  with  at  least  an- 
other 300  programmed  for  completion  by 
1988  while  the  United  States  will  have  a 
total  of  1,054  by  the  end  of  1967  with  no  ftir- 
ther  Increase  programmed  in  defense  plan- 
ning for  the  next  five  yeara 

Some  artrateglsts  advocate  that  niiclear 
parity  would  be  conducive  to  promoting 
peace.  Assuming  that  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
tains its  present  outward  rational  com- 
posure, there  is  still  much  to  be  considered 
In  the  realm  of  launching  the  first  strike  in 
any  possible  showdown  where  "core  Inter- 
ests" of  either  side  are  involved.  Regardless 
of  the  meaaxires  of  retaliation  that  would 
ensue  under  a  previous  condition  of  parity, 
the  advantage  would  definitely  lie  wUh 
whichever  side  launched  the  first  strike.  Al- 


though there  exists  a  oolunui  entitled  "UB. 
first  strike"  In  an  American  defense  table  of 
UjS.  vs.  U.S.SJl.  war  outcomes,  it  Is  a  well 
established  fact  that  Americans  are  a  tem- 
porizing people.  This  was  made  apparent 
when  the  United  States  failed  to  take  action 
tn  light  of  the  pre-Pearl  Elaxbor  evidence 
provided  by  decoding  Japanese  messages  and 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  report  concerning  Japanese 
espionage.  The  present  mUltary  posture  of 
the  United  States  serves  to  decry  such  an 
observation  in  the  eyes  of  many  people,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  United  States 
is  basically  a  non-aggressive  nation.  Russia, 
on  the  contrary.  Is  weU  known  for  Its  aggres- 
sive policies.  Poland,  Finland,  and  Japanese 
Manchuria  were  all  victims  of  Soviet  sneak 
attacks.  Furthermore,  Captain  Nikolai  Arta- 
manov,  a  Soviet  naval  officer,  testified  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities that  since  February  of  1955,  Soviet 
strategy  had  been  based  upon  the  doctrine 
of  surprise  nuclear  attack. 

Assuming  that  an  offensive  nuclear  parity 
were  achieved  and  that  Soviet  strategists  re- 
mained reluctant  to  institute  a  surprise  first 
strike  owing  to  possible  overwhelming  retali- 
atory devastation,  the  projected  oondlUon  of 
parity  would  render  the  strategic  balance  hy- 
persensitive to  technological  breakthroughs 
and  surprise  tactics.  A  politically  aggressive 
power  such  as  the  Soviet  Union  could  readily 
de-stabUize  the  balance  by  concentrating  its 
resources  on  a  particularly  promising  new 
technology  and  achieving  unquestionable 
supremacy  therein.  They  would,  through  this 
temporary  advantage,  acquire  a  position  that 
would  be  ripe  for  political  exploitation.  De- 
ployment of  a  moderately  effective  ABM  de- 
fense system  would  fall  into  such  a  category. 
An  undertaking  of  this  nature  would  un- 
doubtedly yield  a  military  and  political  ad- 
vantage that  would  last  for  a  significant 
length  of  time.  Evidence  presently  exists  to 
the  effect  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  fact 
embarked  upon  such  a  course.  This  fact  cou- 
pled with  the  rate  of  progress  that  the  Com- 
munist Chinese  are  making  in  the  nuclear 
field  render  it  imperative  that  the  United 
States  take  Inunediate  positive  steps  toward 
deployment  of  an  effective  ABM  system. 

Whereas  the  United  States  generaUy  does 
not  use  strategic  strength  to  intimidate  other 
countries,  the  Soviet  Union  has  constantly 
indulged  in  widespread  use  of  strategic 
threats  In  support  of  offensive  foreign  policy 
objectives.  These  strategic  threats  have  varied 
In  Intensity  and  degree  depending  upon  the 
situation,  but  have  generally  been  expressed 
in  terms  of  "possible  ultimate  consequence" 
as  opposed  to  "certain  and  immediate  conse- 
quence." In  pursuing  a  general  policy  of  bluff, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  Invoked  an 
Image  of  thermonuclear  war  in  pursuit  of  Its 
political  Interests.  Since  the  United  States 
has  gained  a  definite  strategic  advantage 
through  deployment  of  Polaris  submarines 
and  through  elimination  of  doubts  concern- 
ing any  alleged  "missne  gap."  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  so  prone  to  employ  the 
strategic  threat  as  a  matter  of  routine.  The 
quantitative  gap  existing  between  UB.  and 
Soviet  intercontinental  strike  forces  is  pres- 
ently large  enough  to  aUevlate  Soviet  asser- 
tions of  strategic  superiority  based  on  num- 
bers of  missiles — at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  Soviet  Union  has,  however,  re- 
cently claimed  trtrateglc  parity,  based  not 
upon  numbers,  but  upon  suUlclency  of  the 
existing  force  and  Its  qualitative  superiority. 
Although  this  might  prove  to  be  a  semi-effec- 
tive ploy  in  nullifying  the  quantitative  ad- 
vantage of  an  opposing  force.  It  Is  highly 
doubtful  that  it  could  ever  be  made  the  basis 
foe  a  claim  to  strategic  superloHty. 

A  oaogre  promising  approach  to  achieving  a 
superior  strategic  postore  would,  as  previ- 
ously mentioned,  Ue  In  the  development  of 
an  effective  missile  defease  system.  A  slgnlfi- 
oant   breakthrotigh   la   this  area  would   re- 
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duce  the  requirement  for  offensive  quanti- 
tative superiority.  In  addition,  enemy  ICBMs, 
that    had   previously    been    Invulnerable    to 
pre-launch  attack,  would  become  vuhierable 
to  an  ABM  defense  once  they  were  airborne. 
The   military   value   of   a   sizeable   Soviet 
missile  defense  would  probably  be  far  out- 
weighed   by    its    associated    political    value. 
This    would    particularly    hold    true    If    the 
United  States  had  nothing  of  a  comparable 
nature  to  show  for  itself.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  ixndoubtedly  prove  to  be  a  much  easier 
task  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  convince  the 
world  that  it  had  developed  and  deployed  a 
relatively  invulnerable  ABM  system  than  it 
would  be  for  the  United  States  to  refute  the 
claim  of  invulnerablUty  on  the  grounds  of 
superior  offensive  weapons  employing  exotic 
penetration   aids.   A  mlssUe   defense   would 
prove  to  be  uniquely  suitable  as  an  agent  for 
bluff,  since  the  bluff  could  not  be  disproven 
short  of  a  major  war.  Indeed,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable   that    dummy    ABM    Installations 
might  very  weU  be  used  in  this  regard.  The 
Soviet  Union,  with  its  system  of  rigid  Inter- 
nal secrecy,  could  readily  exploit  such  a  bluff 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Weil  versed 
in  the  art,  the  Soviet  Union  has  often  suc- 
cessfiUly  exploited  new  weapons  in   a  psy- 
chological sphere.  The  most  spectacular  ex- 
ample of  this  tactic  In  recent  times  took 
place  in   1957  when  the  Soviets  capitalized 
upon  their  launching  of  the  first  Sputnik  to 
create  false  impressions  of  an  overwhelming 
ICBM  capability.  This  subsequently  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  West  Illusions  of  a  mis- 
sile gap.  In  reaUty,  any  gap  that  might  have 
existed  consisted  of  a  Soviet  lag  in  mIssUe 
strength.     The     Soviet     Union     has     oon- 
sUtently    exaggerated   Its   miUtary   strength 
through  displaying  prototypes  of  new  weap- 
ons   In    conjunction    with    a    corresponding 
show  of  strength  so  as  to  create  the  impres- 
sion   that    the    weapons    In    question    were 
available  in  large  numbers.  The  effectiveness 
of  such  bluffs  has  been  all  too  well  Ulus- 
trated  in  the  fact  that  the  aUeged  missile 
gap  frightened  the  United  States  into  buUd- 
Ing  an  ICBM  force  which  was  not  only  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
also  much  greater  than  that  necessary  for 
deterrence   purposes,   whether   dealing   with 
Russia,   or   China,   or   both   simultaneously. 
Herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  Soviet  tactic 
of  bluff.  It  works  too  well  I  With  a  far  supe- 
rior economy,  the  United  States  Is  able  to 
respond   to  such  bluffs  in  an  overwhelming 
manner,  and  after  a  short  while,  the  Soviet 
Union  finds  itself  In  an  even  weaker  posi- 
tion. It  might  be  argued  that  this  phenom- 
enon should  work  agaUist  similar  U.S.  de- 
ployment of  an  ABM  system;  but  It  should 
be  noted  that  Soviet  statements  In  this  area 
have   been    both   cautious   and   subdued   In 
tone.   This  restraint.  In  aU  probability,  re- 
flects a  Soviet  awareness  of  the  exaggerated 
American    response    which    might    possibly 
ensue.   For   the   Soviet   Union   to   capitalize 
upon  an  ABM  capabiUty,  it  would  obviously 
be  far  wiser  to  effect  a  large  scale  deploy- 
ment prior  to  showing  its  hand  fully.  Con- 
vincing  preliminary   advertisements   in   this 
instance   could   result   In   either   a   massive 
U.S.  counter  deployment  of  missile  defense 
or  a  massive  increase  in  offensive  capability. 
In    either   case,    the   Russians,    with   a   very 
limited  ABM  capabUity,  would  suffer  a  great- 
er disadvantage  than  would  be  the  case  were 
it  to  refrain  from  bluff  until  deployment  was 
fully  effected.  Once  an  ABM  system  were  de- 
ployed, the  element  of  bluff  could  be  Intro- 
duced  either  in   the   realm  of   numbers  or 
effectiveness.  The  Soviet  Union's  ability  to 
bluff  is  an  advantage  that  the  United  States 
does  not  enjoy.  Congress  and  the  press  pre- 
clude such  a  possiblUty. 

The  historically  defensive-oriented  mili- 
tary posture  of  the  Soviet  Union  renders  it 
not  only  Improbable  but  unlikely  that  the 
U.S.SJI.  would  for  any  reason  short  of  gen- 
eral disarmament  refrain  from  pursuing  an 


active  program  of  baUlstic  missile  defense. 
In  fact,  faUure  of  the  Soviets  to  pursue  a  de- 
fensive program  of  this  nature  would  repre- 
sent a  disturbance  of  notable  magnitude  In 
the  internal  statut  quo.  The  traditional  Rus- 
sian strategy  of  attrition  and  endurance  was 
successfully  employed  against  Napoleon  in 
1812  and  HlUer  in  1942.  Although  the  Soviets 
attribute  the  effectiveness  of  this  strategy  to 
the  superior  wiU  power  and  discipline  of  the 
Russian  people,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  geography  and  cUznate  have  contributed 
to  its  success  in  no  smaU  measure.  Out  of 
this  background  of  attrition  and  endurance 
has  evolved  a  "long-war"  doctrine  In  which 
the  Soviets  envision  a  possible  futxure  nuclear 
war  as  running  parallel  in  many  respects  to 
previous  wars,  differing  only  in  severity.  As 
described  in  Scwiet  Military  Strategy,  edited 
by  Marshal  VasUl  Danllovlch  Sokolo\'Sky  in 
1963,  Soviet  military  leaders  conceive  of  such 
a  war  as  consisting  of  a  beginning  In  which 
a  devastating  nuclear  exchange  tsikes  place 
but  in  which  this  exchange  neither  destroys 
the  Soviet  Union  nor  ends  the  war.  Subse- 
quent to  the  staggering  losses  incurred  in  the 
first  exchsmge,  it  is  postulated  that  the  war 
would  drag  out  Into  a  long  and  very  messy 
affair  In  which  both  sides  would  continue  the 
fight  to  the  best  of  their  ablUties  with  what- 
ever meSns  they  might  have  left  at  their 
disposal.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Strategy 
of  attrition  and  endvirance  would  work  on 
the  Soviet's  behaU  and  ultimately  result  In 
triumph  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  advocates  of  "long-war"  doctrine,  the 
appeal  of  defensive  weapons  would  obviously 
be  very  great.  As  the  quality  of  the  opposing 
offense  Is  degraded,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
defense  becomes  more  pronounced.  It  Is  not 
to  be  denied  that  missile  defense  installa- 
tions would  also  suffer  a  certain  degree  of 
degradation  subsequent  to  the  Initial  ex- 
change; but  from  the  standpoint  of  fewer 
numbers  of  incoming  missiles  and  ensuing 
sporadic  deliveries,  it  is  probable  that  the  de- 
fensive problem  would  be  easier  to  contend 
with  as  time  goes  on.  It  would  also  hold  true 
that  mJasUe  defense  personnel  would, 
through  virtue  of  experience,  undoubtedly 
Improve  their  techniques  by  the  time  a  long 
war  had  progressed  to  its  latter  stages.  It 
can  be  seen  from  this  reasoning  that,  with 
the  Russians  holding  the  view  that  deter- 
rence ultimately  rests  upon  their  capacity 
and  determination  to  drag  out  any  war  into 
a  long  struggle  of  attrition  In  which  tradi- 
tional defensive  strategies  could  be  success- 
fully employed,  there  exists  no  incompatibU- 
Ity  between  such  a  concept  and  deployment 
of  a  ballistic  mlBsUe  defense  system.  Al- 
though much  of  what  Marshal  Sokolovsky 
has  to  say  is  flavored  with  typical  propa- 
ganda, it  does  indicate  that  a  significant  fac- 
tion within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  beUevea  In 
a  long-war  concept,  is  basically  defensively 
oriented,  recognizes  the  poUtlcal  implications 
inherent  In  an  effective  missUe  defense  sys- 
tem, and  Intends  to  pursue  to  completion  an 
ABM  program. 

The  present  downward  trend  In  rate  of 
growth  of  the  Soviet  economy  might  seem- 
ingly indicate  a  tendency  to  abstain  from 
embarking  upon  something  so  costly  as  a 
missile  defense  program,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  In  spite  of  Its  semi-waning 
economy,  the  Soviet  Union  has  never  hesi- 
tated to  pursue  sophisticated  defense  pro- 
grams. Extensive  spcuse-oriented  outlays 
serve  to  Illustrate  this  point. 

Although  there  is  always  the  aspect  of 
sensationalism  to  contend  with  In  news 
media,  there  apparoitly  exists  substantial 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
at  least  a  partial  ABM  defense  system.  The 
f oUowing  excerpts  from  the  New  York  Times 
serve  to  verify. 

July  24.  1964:  The  Soviet  Union  has  long 
had  what  Is  believed  to  be  the  world's  first 
operational  site  for  an  anUbalUstic  ml  Mile 
system  near  Leningrad.  Within  the  last  eight 


months,  a  second  site,  presumably  similar  to 
the  first,  has  been  Identified  near  Moscow. 
April  29,  1966:  Questioned  by  newsmen 
about  reports  of  Soviet  deployment  of  an 
antiballistic  missile  system  aroxind  Lenin- 
grad and  Stalingrad,  Pentagon  officials  said 
that  tbey  assumed  that  the  Russians  were 
doing  so.  There  were  Indications,  tbey  said, 
that  the  Russians  bad  previously  begun  such 
development  and  had  then  run  Into  prob- 
lems and  had  stepped.  Now.  they  said,  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  reports,  work  has  been 
resumed. 

July  14,  1966:  Still  another  factor  re- 
garded as  potentially  serious  Is  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  beginning  of  an  extensive 
deployment — In  a  belt  across  the  Western 
Soviet  Union — of  an  antlballlsUc  missile  de- 
fense system. 

Additional  verification  was  provided  In 
January  of  this  year  when  a  statement  made 
by  Secretary  McNamara  to  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Defense  ApproprlaUona  was 
made  pubUc: 

"Significant  changes  have  occurred  dttrtng 
the  last  year  In  our  projections  of  Soviet 
strategic  forces  .  .  .  more  positive  evidence 
of  a  deployment  of  an  anUballlstlc-mlsslle 
defense  system  around  Moscow  .  .  .  know- 
ing what  we  do  about  past  Soviet  predilec- 
tions for  defense  systems,  we  must,  for  the 
time  being,  plan  our  forces  on  the  assimip- 
tion  that  they  will  have  deployed  some  sort 
of  an  ABM  system  around  their  major  cities 
by  the  early  1970s." 

It  has  been  made  clear  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  mlssle  defense  system  In  the  So- 
viet Union  would  necessarUy  prove  to  be  of 
grave  concern  to  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
it  would  represent  a  technological  end  run 
In  which  the  United  States  stands  to  for- 
feit all  that  It  has  achieved  In  the  area  erf 
strategic  superiority. 

Emergence  of  China  as  the  world's  fifth 
nuclear  power  has  resulted  In  widespread 
concern  and  has  posed  new  and  serious  prob- 
lems for  the  United  States.  Coupled  with  the 
commonly  accepted  bellicose  nature  of  Com- 
munist China,  It  comprises  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  This  threat  does  not  stem  from  the 
size  and  capabilities  of  present  Chinese  nu- 
clear strike  forces,  but  rather  from  the 
political  and  psychological  Implications  as- 
sociated with  even  a  token  capabUlty. 

Although  the  present  state  of  the  art  in 
Chinese  nuclear  endeavors  does  not  at  this 
time  constitute  much  of  a  threat  to  the 
United  States,  It  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  it  will.  Secretary  McNamara  recently 
testified  before  the  Joint  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chinese  Communist  threat  was  growing 
at  a  much  greater  rate  than  he  had  originally 
expected.  That  this  is  true  Is  readily  appar- 
ent from  two  statements  which  he  made 
within  a  year  and  a  half  of  one  another.  In 
May  of  1964.  he  noted  that  Communist  China 
was  not  likely  to  become  a  first-class  mili- 
tary power  for  "many,  many  years."  This  he 
held  to  be  true  based  upon  serious  agricul- 
tural and  economic  problems  and  a  defi- 
ciency of  spare  parts  for  airplanes.  In  an 
address  to  the  Ministers  of  15  NATO  nations 
in  December  of  1965,  McNamara  urged  U.S. 
Western  European  Allies  to  start  worrying 
about  the  threat  posed  by  Communist 
China's  nuclear  strength.  He  then  offered 
some  prospects  for  the  future  In  the  area 
of  Chinese  capabilities:  operational  medium- 
range  ballistic  missiles  with  nuclear  war- 
heads as  early  as  1967;  deployment  of  sev- 
eral launchers  for  medium-range  ballistic 
missUes  by  1968  or  1969,  with  possibly  sev- 
eral dozen  by  1976;  and  deployment  of 
ICBMs  capable  of  hitting  E\irope  or  the 
United  States  in  1975. 

A»«nirnng  that  the  Chinese  do  develop  a 
nominal  force  of  50  ICBMs  by  1975  that  are 
comparable  In  size,  thrust,  and  technlMl 
characteristics     to    flrst-generatton     Soviet 
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ICBMs  (ten-megaton  yield,  8,000-mlle 
range) ,  an  attack  against  the  United  States 
could  result  in  40  million  casualties.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  deployment  of  an  ABM 
defense  centered  around  our  50  largest  cities 
could  reduce  the  number  of  casualties  to  less 
than  ten  million.  This  estimate  assumes  an 
80  per  cent  effectiveness  against  small  num- 
bers of  Incoming  missiles  and  is  quite  natu- 
rally a  function  of  many  variables  such  as 
missile  reliability,  targeting  doctrine,  and 
ABM  deployment. 

Although  the  United  States  currently  has  a 
large  and  powerful  nuclear  force  around  the 
borders  of  Communist  China,  this  Is  not.  In 
Itself,  very  comforting,  particularly  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  some  top  U.S.  military  strat- 
egists believe  the  present  Communist  leaders 
to  be  "fanatics  and  suicidally  aggressive."  If 
there  is  any  validity  to  such  an  analysis,  the 
United  States  will  probably  be  susceptible  to 
some  form  of  nuclear  blackmail  from  China 
In  the  not  too  distant  future.  An  offensive 
deterrence  covild  lose  all  significance  when 
dealing  with  a  fanatically  belligerent  China. 
That  the  Chinese  are  determined  to  continue 
their  pursuits  in  the  nuclear  field  was  Indi- 
cated In  an  interview  in  October  1963,  be- 
tween Vice  Premier  Chen  Yl  and  a  group  of 
Japanese  newspapermen  in  which  Chen  Ti 
stated  that  Premier  Khrushchev  had  once 
said  that  the  manufacture  of  atomic  weapons 
would  cost  so  much  money  that  China  might 
not  have  any  money  left  with  which  to  make 
trousers.  China,  Chen  Yl  concluded,  would 
have  to  manufacture  the  weapons  with  or 
without  trousers.  The  recent  Chinese  test 
firing  of  a  nuclear  armed  medium  range  mis- 
sile and  explosion  of  a  thermonuclear  device 
lends  credence  to  such  testimony. 

A  critical  factor  In  the  nuclear  timetable 
of  China  is  the  prevailing  state  of  Sino-Soviet 
relations.  It  is  possible  that  a  cementing  of 
the  Slno-Sovlet  alliance  could  resvUt — at  the 
price  of  Russian  nuclear  aid  to  China.  In  this 
event,  the  Chinese  timetable  would  be  ad- 
vanced quite  significantly  and  Chinese  mis- 
siles could  become  as  advanced  as  Soviet  mis- 
siles in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  TTiis 
being  the  case,  the  United  States  would  then 
be  forced  to  contend  with  both  a  sophisti- 
cated Chinese  and  Russian  threat. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Sino-Sovlet 
relationship  continue  to  deteriorate,  a  Chi- 
nese long-range,  nuclear  strike  force  could 
prove  to  pose  Itself  as  being  of  equal  menace 
to  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Such  a  clrcvunstance  would  obviously 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States, 
since  It  would  dilute  effectively  the  concen- 
trations of  forces  of  two  potential  aggressors. 
The  proximity  of  these  Communist  giants 
would  render  each  more  of  a  threat  to  the 
other  than  the  United  States  would  present 
to  either.  The  nuclear  capabilities  of  both 
would  necessarily  be  designed  in  part  to  deter 
one  another.  If.  Indeed,  Sino-Sovlet  border 
clashes  similar  to  those  which  occurred  in 
the  early  1960s  continue  to  develop,  a  situa- 
tion such  as  that  described  above  could  very 
conceivably  come  to  pass. 

Inasmuch  as  missiles  have  come  to  repre- 
sent a  standard  status  symbol  whereby  one 
nation  can  intimidate  another,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  existence  of  an  effective  U.S.  missile 
defense  system  would  deter  China  from  pur- 
suing an  active  missile  program.  It  could, 
however,  conceivably  vector  Chinese  efforts 
Into  IRBM  channels  since  China  would  be 
forced  to  face  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  cost  of  an  ICBM  program  would  prove  to 
be  commensurate  with  the  gain. 

In  the  light  of  the  present  internal  up- 
heaval In  China,  it  is  dUBcult  to  anticipate 
the  future  direction  of  Slno-Sovlet  relations 
or  the  future  direction  of  Chinese  nuclear  ex- 
ploitation, but  the  United  States  must  be  pre- 
pared for  any  line  of  development.  Deploy- 
ment of  a  missile  defense  system  undoubt- 
edly would  constitute  the  best  possible  course 
of  preparation. 


A  question  which  arises  out  of  the  issue  of 
missile  defense  Is  what  European  reaction 
would  be  to  American  deployment.  The  pre- 
vailing opinion  Is  that  the  reaction  would  be 
unfavorable,  that  E^urope  would  feel  left  out 
and  defenseless  to  missile  attack.  Demands 
inevitably  would  l>e  forthcoming  for  similar 
European  defenses.  Compliance  with  such  de- 
mands would  In  all  probability  be  cost  pro- 
hibitive to  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
deplo3rment  of  such  a  system  in  allied  coun- 
tries would  raise  the  Issue  of  control  of  the 
nuclear  warheads:  whether  such  control 
would  be  retained  by  the  United  States  or 
relinquished  to  the  ally  concerned.  This  is  a 
significant  issue  In  light  of  present  beliefs 
that  the  most  stable  International  condition 
is  one  In  which  nuclear  proliferation  is  kept 
to  an  absolute  minimum.  Whether  or  not  the 
United  States  would  be  willing  to  provide 
missile  defenses  for  Europe  should  not  make 
any  difference  In  European  reaction.  It  would 
seem  apparent  that,  with  a  missile  defense 
system  of  her  own.  the  United  States  would 
be  more  willing  than  ever  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  An  ABM  capability  would 
render  such  a  gesture  a  much  lesser  sacrifice. 

A  similar  situation  is  inevitably  going  to 
develop  in  Asia  when  China  acquires  the 
capability  of  attacking  the  United  States. 
Asian  allies  will  begin  to  question  whether 
the  United  States  will  consider  the  defense 
of  Japan  or  Burma  to  be  worth  the  risk  of 
thermonuclear  holocaust.  The  problem  for 
American  foreign  policy  will  be  the  same  for 
Asia  as  it  will  be  for  Europe:  how  to  main- 
tain the  morale  of  allied  nations  and  their 
willingness  to  oppose  Communist  expansion. 
The  United  States  will  have  to  convince  her 
allies  that  all  commitments  will  be  honored 
in  spite  of  possible  consequences.  A  signifi- 
cant effort  in  this  direction  was  made  by 
Defense  Secretary  McNam.^ra  in  a  recent  mili- 
tary posture  statement  made  liefore  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

First,  in  order  to  preclude  any  possibility 
of  miscalculation  by  others.  I  want  to  reit- 
erate that,  althought  the  United  States 
would  Itself  suffer  severely  In  the  event  of  a 
general  nuclear  war.  we  are  fully  committed 
to  the  defense  of  our  allies. 

Second,  we  do  not  view  dimage  limitation 
as  a  question  of  concern  only  to  the  United 
States.  Our  oflenslve  forces  cover  strategic 
enemy  capabilities  to  Inflict  damage  on  our 
allies  in  Europe  Just  as  they  cover  enemy 
threats  to  the  continental  United  States. 

Until  such  a  time  as  either  a  "freeze"  or  a 
general  disarmament  can  be  effected  in  a 
sincere,  gentlemanly  manner,  the  choice  of 
discontinuing  the  arms  race  does  not  appear 
to  be  open  to  the  United  States — only  a 
choice  in  the  method  of  conducting  It.  It  Is 
generally  acknowledged  that  there  are  cer- 
tain implicit  risks  associated  with  a  continu- 
ation of  the  arms  race,  and  It  is  on  this 
account  that  most  objections  to  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  a  missile  defense  system  are  raised. 
The  primary  objection  finds  its  substance  In 
the  contention  that  an  ABM  program  would 
constitute  a  needless  waste  of  vast  sums  of 
money  and  could  only  result  in  setting  in 
motion  another  "upward  spiral"  In  the  arms 
race;  all  this  at  a  time  when  a  Soviet- 
American  detente  may  be  developing.  The 
desire  to  contain  the  arms  competition  is 
based  on  a  belief  that  any  continuation  will 
provide  the  United  States  with  very  little  op- 
portunity to  increase  its  security.  In  line  with 
this  thinking,  it  is  felt  that  ABM  batteries  do 
not  help  to  contain  the  competition  but 
merely  represents  another  dimension  In 
which  to  compete.  This  prevailing  fear  of 
adding  Impetus  to  the  arms  race  can  be  as- 
sailed on  several  accounts. 

It  Is  widely  recognized  that  Intense  politi- 
cal pressure  exists  in  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  duplicate  one  an- 
other. It  is  possibly  because  of  this  that  many 
American  spokesmen  assume  that  Soviet 
reaction  to  U.S.  deployment  of  AB&<s  would 


necessarily  be  the  same  as  U.S.  reaction  to 
similar  Soviet  deployment.  American  reaction 
to  even  an  Inadequate  Soviet  missile  defense 
system  could  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  said  they 
would  have  "appeared  to  have  surpassed  us.  ' 
or  General  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  said  they 
would  have  won  a  "technological  triumph" 
and  provided  the  United  States  with  a  "cold 
war  defeat,"  or  Hanson  Baldwin,  who  stated 
that  it  might  result  In  a  "ripple  of  fear"  and 
create  subsequent  pressure  for  appeasement. 
Although  such  reaction  is  essentially  justi- 
fiable, there  is  little  reason  to  believe  that  a 
similar  Soviet  reaction  would  take  place  If 
the  situation  were  reversed.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the  de- 
fensively oriented  Soviets  would  think  of 
ABM  deployment  as  thr-  logical  thing  to  do. 
As  the  authoritative  London  Institute  for 
Strategic  Studies  has  pointed  out,  "a  Soviet 
phobia  about  air  defense  has  led  to  'major 
investments  in  defensive  systems'  through- 
out the  postwar  period."  Indeed,  It  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
General  N.  Talensky  in  which  he  derides  the 
West  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  only  after 
convincing  evidence  came  into  existence  con- 
cerning successful  Soviet  efforts  in  the  field 
of  missile  defense,  that  the  West  began  to 
voice  fears  that  missile  defense  would  under- 
mine the  existing  nuclear  balance.  He  advo- 
cates that  anti-missile  systems  are  purely 
defensive  weapons  in  every  respect  and  only 
go  into  action  after  an  act  of  aggression  has 
commenced.  He  further  states  that  "the  crea- 
tion of  an  effective  antimissile  defense  sys- 
tem by  a  country  which  is  a  potential  target 
for  aggression  merely  serves  to  increase  the 
deterrent  effect  and  so  helps  to  avert  aggres- 
sion." In  addition,  he  points  out  the  In- 
creased stability  Inherent  in  a  mutual  deter- 
rence based  upon  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive capabilities,  where  any  partial  shifts 
In  the  qualitative  or  quantitative  bal- 
ance of  either  element  tend  to  be  "corre- 
spondingly compensated  and  equalized."  In 
other  words.  General  Talensky  Indicates  that 
ABM  does  not  pose  a  threat  to  world  peace, 
but  rather  instead  serves  to  deter  an  aggres- 
sor from  attempting  a  first-strike  attack.  If 
this  reflects  the  general  Soviet  attitude  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  It  does  not. 
then  Soviet  reaction  to  an  American  ABM 
program  probably  would  be  much  milder 
than  similar  U.S.  reaction  to  the  reverse 
situation.  It  is  ptossible,  but  not  very  prob- 
able, that  the  arms  race  would  "spiral  up- 
ward." In  light  of  this,  it  Is  not  inconceivable 
that  mutual  deployment  of  missile  defense 
systems  by  Russia  and  the  United  States 
could  result  in  a  new  strategic  balance 
wherein  the  total  number  of  casualties  In- 
volved on  either  side  In  a  nuclear  exchange 
would  be  slgnlflcantly  less  than  that  which 
would  be  Incurred  under  the  existing  ar- 
rangement— yet  still  great  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  goal  of  deterrence.  So  long  as 
defense  remains  less  efficient  than  attack,  and 
so  long  as  both  super  powers  are  engaged  In 
Improving  their  defenses,  they  are  unlikely 
to  change  their  assessments  of  one  another's 
capabilities  or  Intentions.  In  this  regard, 
skeleton  deployment  could  only  act  to 
strengthen  the  present  Soviet- American  bal- 
ance by  minimizing  the  poeslbllity  of  a 
general  war  resulting  from  either  accidental 
or  unauthorized  flrlngs. 

If  it  were  possible  to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States  involving  a  freeze  on  ABM,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  feel  secure  under  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Duplicity  has  been  a  historical  trade- 
mark of  previous  Soviet  transactions.  In  fact, 
the  record  can  best  be  described  as  a  tabula- 
tion of  broken  promises.  It  may  be  argued 
that  this  record  was  established  by  the  "old 
school,"  that  the  Soviet  regime  of  today  does 
not  adhere  to  the  same  line  of  deceit.  As  re- 
cently as  1961,  evidence  of  Soviet  Machiavel- 
lian inclinations  exploded  on  the  world  scene 
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In  the  form  of  a  57-megaton  bomb.  In  viola- 
tion of  a  moratorium  existing  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  no 
further  nuclear  testing  was  to  be  conducted 
In  the  atmosphere  by  either  side.  In  the  hear- 
ings conducted  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  in  1963,  Secretary 
of  Defense  McNamara  pointed  out  that  the 
Soviets  would  honor  the  treaty  only  so  long 
as  It  served  their  best  Interest  to  do  so. 

Although  this  dubious  record  should  not 
deter  efforts  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  In 
the  eirea  of  arms  control.  It  would  be  prudent 
for  U.S.  negotiators  to  keep  it  in  mind  as  they 
do  undertake  such  endeavors. 

In  addition  to  providing  protection  against 
the  present  Soviet  threat  and  a  future  Chi- 
nese threat,  an  ABM  defense  system  would 
also  protect  against  any  small,  unauthorized 
or  accidental  attacks.  Some  feel  that  the 
probability  of  an  accidental  firing  Is  "vir- 
tually zero**  but  the  consequences  of  Just 
one  such  firing  render  It  Imperative  that  the 
possibility  be  both  considered  and  provided 
for. 


Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  historically 
pursued  a  generally  defensive  military  pro- 
gram, the  United  States  has  consistently 
thought  more  In  terms  of  offense,  adhering  to 
the  age-old  maxim  that  the  best  defense  Is  a 
good  offense.  In  line  with  this,  a  "short-war" 
doctrine  has  evolved  among  American  strate- 
gists with  regard  to  thermonuclear  war.  This 
doctrine  visualizes  the  end  result  of  such  a 
war  as  being  determined  by  the  outcome  of 
the  Initial  attacks.  Following  the  Initial  ex- 
changes, the  Soviet  Union  will  either  be  so 
completely  destroyed  that  no  further  or- 
ganized military  resistance  will  be  possible 
or  the  threat  of  further  destruction  will  per- 
suade surviving  Soviet  leaders  to  accept 
American  terms  of  peace.  Although  this  con- 
cept may  be  logical  In  Its  Inception,  history 
has  proven  It  to  be  dangerous  In  its  conclu- 
sions. The  short-war  strategies  of  Germany 
failed  disastrously  In  both  world  wars. 
Whether  or  not  the  American  concept  should 
l>e  "short  war"  or  "long  war"  In  nature  Is 
Irrelevant.  What  matters  Is  the  fact  that  If 
a  war  of  this  nature  ever  did  take  place, 
millions  of  American  lives  would  be  for- 
feited— Uvea  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
saved  through  pursuit  of  an  ABM  program. 
Although  present  programs  yield  relatively 
Invulnerable  force  structure  and  an  unequiv- 
ocal ablUty  to  deliver  weapons,  they  also  yield 
an  extremely  vulnerable  population. 

Another  of  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  field  of  missile  defense  is  the  potential 
expense  Involved.  Calculations  have  been 
made  In  this  area  by  Pentagon  officials, 
baaed  upon  estimates  of  what  Soviet  capa- 
bUltles  win  be  during  the  19708.  A  missile 
defense  system  that  could  cope  with  this 
projected  threat  would  cost  approximately 
24  billion  dollars  over  a  five-year  period  and 
would  cost  another  billion  dollars  per  year 
for  manning  and  maintenance.  "It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  massive  Soviet  ICBM  sur- 
prise attack  against  the  United  States  in 
1970  without  ABM  protection  would  result 
In  approximately  149  mlUlon  fatalities  out 
of  a  population  of  210  mUllon.  With  an  18 
to  24-blUlon-dollar  ABM  system  deployed, 
fatalltlee  would  be  reduced  to  approximately 
71  million,  roughly  half  of  the  U.S.  indus- 
trial cai>aclty  and  retaliatory  missile  force 
would  svirvlve,  and  trillions  of  dollars  worth 
of  property  would  be  saved." 

With  the  present  U.S.  strategic  weapons 
budget  In  excess  of  25  billion  dollars  and 
the  war  In  Vietnam  resulting  In  a  continual 
drain  on  the  economy,  an  expensive  missile 
defense  system  lends  Itself  to  a  state  of  con- 
tinual deferment.  Unlike  offensive  missiles, 
ABM  does  not  offer  a  rationale  for  cutting 
back  on  other  weapons  systems  (such  as 
bomben  or  Infantry) .  For  this  reason,  a  rela- 
tively cheap  skeleton  deployment  of  ABM 
holds  even  greater  appeal  at  this  time.  Such 
a  deployment  would  be  effective  against  a 


primitive  Chinese  threat  and  any  accidental 
or  unauthorized  firings.  In  addition.  It  would 
have  the  capability  of  being  expanded  upon 
at  will  to  provide  effective  protection  against 
the  Soviet  threat.  The  cost  of  deployment  of 
such  a  system  ha«  been  estimated  to  be  10.6 
billion  dollars. 

Yet  another  aspect  to  be  considered  In  pur- 
suit of  ABM  Is  the  defense  shelter  program 
that  should  supplement  it  to  render  It  effec- 
tive. Without  civil  defense  shelters.  It  Is  pos- 
tulated that  30  per  cent  more  lives  would  be 
lost.  This  holds  true  becatise  incoming  mis- 
siles could  be  targeted  for  undefended  areas 
and  thereby  achieve  through  fallout  what 
would  have  otherwise  had  to  be  achieved 
through  blast  and  heat  effects.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  five-year  systems  cost  for 
protection  of  the  entire  population  would 
run  approximately  five  billion  dollars.  It  Is 
probable  that  something  less  than  a  full 
shelter  program  may  be  appropriate  In  a  light 
"damage-limiting"  posture  designed  against 
small  unsophisticated  attacks.  Although  It 
would  not  be  ooet-prohlbltlve  In  either  case, 
Congress  has  consistently  refused  to  appro- 
priate more  than  token  sums  for  shelter  pro- 
grams. Since  Congress  has  Indicated  that  It 
would  support  ABM,  missile  defense  enthusi- 
asts believe  that  Congress  will  be  more  In- 
clined to  support  a  shelter  program  once 
ABM  production  and  deployment  Is  author- 
ized, since  It  would  then  constitute  only  a 
small  addition  to  a  large  commitment  already 
made. 

Although  shelters  may  prolong  the  lives  of 
siirvlvors,  additional  thought  must  be  given 
to  their  continued  survival.  There  are  many 
critical  aspects  to  be  considered  In  this  area. 
For  Instance,  the  destruction  of  forests  by 
fire  or  radiation  could  lead  to  catastrophic 
flooding  of  urban  areas  following  heavy  rains. 
If  birds,  which  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
radiation,  are  destroyed.  Insects  could  multi- 
ply at  catastrophic  rates  thereby  devastating 
the  surviving  crops  and  food  supply.  The  jxjs- 
slble  results  of  nuclear  devastation  are  too 
numerous  to  explore  thoroughly,  but  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  consider  them  In  terms  of  how 
they  could  be  mitigated  through  deployment 
of  a  missile  defense  system. 

Since  ABM  would  require  that  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads  be  maintained  in  a  fully 
ready  condition,  there  exists  some  anxiety 
that  the  American  public  would  be  reluctant 
to  live  In  close  proximity  to  missile  defense 
Installations.  Recently  Tempo,  the  "think 
factory"  division  of  General  Electric,  Inter- 
viewed 1,400  supposedly  well-informed  adults 
with  regard  to  their  reactions  to  ABM.  One  in 
ten  said  that  they  would  move  away  from  a 
protected  city.  The  majority  of  these  said 
they  would  move  out  of  fear  of  an  accidental 
explosion,  but  many  were  more  concerned 
about  television  reception  Interference  that 
wotild  be  caused  by  adjacent  radar  Installa- 
tions. Two  thirds  of  this  "well -Informed" 
group  believed  that  the  United  States  already 
had  a  missile  defense  system  and  that  this 
system  was  comparable  In  reliability  to  ex- 
isting bomber  defense.  Here  again,  are  signs 
of  pubUc  apathy  that  could  prove  dangerous. 
Where  the  "right  to  live"  Is  Involved,  Ameri- 
cans cannot  afford  to  be  complacent.  Recent 
Defense  Department  figures  might  serve  to 
dispel  some  of  the  Indifference.  Based  upon  a 
20-bllllon-dollar  version  of  ABM  coupled  with 
a  five-bllllon-dollar  shelter  program.  It  was 
calctilated  that  the  cost  per  life  saved  would 
be  (350.00. 

The  contention  that  deployment  of  an  ABM 
system  would  destabllze  the  nuclear  balance 
and  would  Impart  an  "upward  spiral"  to  the 
arms  race  Is  valid  only  If  the  nation  building 
It  has  displayed  a  willingness  to  Indulge  in 
nuclear  blackmail.  A  good  Indication  of  a 
nation's  aggressive  intentions  Is  the  type  of 
missile  force  that  It  develops.  The  aggressor 
would  build  a  large  force  of  first-strike  mis- 
siles (missiles  not  stifflclently  protected  by 
hardened  sUos  to  qualify  as  retaliatory  weap- 


ons) armed  with  high-yield  warheads  (SO-100 
megatons) .  The  Soviets  are  presently  pursu- 
ing such  a  coitrse  and  indications  exist  that 
they  are  deploying  a  missile  defense  system 
as  weU.  The  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,  possesses  a  retaliatory  missile  force 
(hardened  silos  and  low-yield  war-heads), 
and  deployment  of  ABM  In  this  case  could 
only  be  construed  as  a  defensive  gesture. 

Continued  pursuit  of  Increasing  an  already 
more-than-adequate  offensive  capability  can 
only  make  starker  the  balance  of  terror.  Fur- 
thermore, how  can  the  United  States  legiti- 
mately convince  Itself  beyond  aU  doubt  that 
Soviet  missile  defenses  can  be  penetrated? 
Intelligence  luformatlon  Is  not  foolproof,  and 
a  gamble  of  this  nature  could  prove  dis- 
astrous. Rather  than  emphasizing  the  of- 
fensive threat.  It  would  be  far  better  to  mit- 
igate the  possible  effects  of  war  by  encour- 
aging defensive  measures.  Only  ABM  shows 
any  prospect  of  neutralizing  the  offenses  and 
providing  the  American  public  with  some 
security  In  this  area.  A  defensive  system  may 
not  bar  the  door  completely,  but  It  will  cer- 
tainly raise  the  price  of  admission.  If  de- 
ployed In  time.  It  may  even  preclude  Chi- 
nese admission  altogether  through  discour- 
aging their  efforts  In  ICBM  endeavors.  It 
would  also  serve  to  dispel  some  of  the  anxiety 
of  Western  allies  with  respect  to  American 
willingness  to  come  to  their  defense  In  a 
nuclear  showdown,  since  there  would  be  less 
risk  Involved  In  so  doing. 

The  Issue  of  missile  defense  deployment 
has  been  subjected  to  such  extensive  debate 
that  the  form  has  changed  several  times  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  dialogue.  The  dialogue 
Itself  has  Just  recently  entered  a  new  phase 
wherein   the  United  States   and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  negotiating  in  an  effort  to  reach 
an   understanding   with   respect   to   mutual 
restraint   In  the  area  of  ABM  deployment. 
Since  the  Soviets  have  In  initial  discussions 
indicated  that  they  might  consider  participa- 
tion In  an  ABM  moratorluih  only  so  long 
as  such  a  step  Is  linked  to  a  celling  on  the 
production  of  offensive  weapons,"   an  area 
in   which  the  United   States   holds   a  com- 
manding superiority,  it  seems  doubtful  that 
any  short-term  agreement  on  ABM  can  be 
arranged  unless  It  is  the  prelude  to  a  much 
broader  program  of  arms  limitation — a  pro- 
gram which  has  In  the  past  foundered  upon 
the  rock  of  Inspection  and  control.  The  So- 
viet Uiiion  Is  unlikely  to  agree  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  serves  to  prolong  Its  posi- 
tion of  strategic  Inferiority  any  longer  than 
Is    absolutely   necessary.   That   the   issue   U 
being   critically   examined   Is   commendable, 
but  developments  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China  render  It  ImperaUve  that 
the  debate  be  drawn  to  a  close  and  a  de- 
cision be  reached  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
becomes  all  the  more  Imperative  when  It  Is 
realized  that  whUe  the  XSS.  Is  busily  engaged 
In   negotiations,    the   Soviet   Union    Is   con- 
tinuing with  Its  ABM  deployment.  Alao  de- 
serving of  attention  Is  the  fact  that  some 
very   real   Intangibles   exist  with   regard   to 
estimating  the  lead  times  for  deployment  of 
a  Chinese  ICBM  capability. 

Unless  a  satisfactory  comprehensive  arms 
control  arrangement  can  be  effected  in  the 
near  future,  the  United  States  will  have  to 
decide  In  favor  of  missile  defense  deploy- 
ment In  order  to  protect  the  most  sacred 
right  of  the  American  people — the  right  to 
live.  Deployment  would  not  constitute  a  ca«e 
of  letting  nervousness  outrun  the  danger  or 
a  case  of  panicky  reaction  to  Soviet  deploy- 
ment. It  would,  on  its  own  merits,  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
could  It  make  the  difference  l>etween  war  and 
peace  from  the  standpoint  of  deterrence,  but 
In  its  damage -limiting  capacity.  It  could  also 
make  the  difference  between  the  end  of  our 
national  existence  and  our  survival  as  a  na- 
tion. To  over-estimate  the  enemy  could  prove 
expensive:  to  underestimate  him  could  prove 
fatal. 
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LIBERALISM  AND  MODERATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
extremist  liberals  as  well  as  extremist 
conservatives.  Both  believe  that  only  they 
have  true  faith  and  that  those  who  do 
not  accept  in  toto  their  variovis  view- 
points on  social  problems  and  foreign 
affairs  are  heretics  to  be  vilified  and 
shunned.  Both  fail  to  understand  that  in 
a  civilized  society,  an  essential  require- 
ment for  stability  and  progress  is  that 
reasonable  men  of  varying  viewpoints 
must  not  exaggerate  their  differences 
with  those  of  other  viewpoints  to  the 
point  where  cooperation  in  seeking  com- 
mon goals  becomes  impossible. 

Dr.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  the  noted 
MIT  urban  expert,  has,  until  now,  been 
considered  a  liberal's  liberal.  But  at  the 
recent  convention  of  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action,  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress castigating  the  extremist  views  of 
some  of  his  fellow  liberals,  appealing  for 
cooperation  between  liberals  and  con- 
servatives. 

Dr.  Moynihan  offered  three  basic  prop- 
ositions : 

1.  Liberals  must  see  more  clearly  that  their 
essential  Interest  Is  in  the  stability  of  the 
social  order;  and  given  the  present  threats 
to  that  stability,  they  must  seek  out  and 
msJce  much  more  effective  alliances  with 
political  conservatives  who  share  their  In- 
terest and  recognize  that  unyielding  rigidity 
is  Just  as  great  a  threat  to  continuity  of  the 
social  order  as  an  anarchic  desire  for  change. 

2.  Liberals  must  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation — and  especially  the 
cities  of  the  nation — can  be  run  from  agen- 
cies in  Washington. 

3.  Liberals  must  somehow  overcome  the 
curious  condescension  that  takes  the  form 
of  defending  and  explaining  away  anything, 
however  outrageous,  which  Negroes,  individ- 
ually or  collectively,  might  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  Mr.  Moynihan's  statement  as 
reprinted  by  the  New  Leader  of  Oc- 
tober 9. 

The  PoLmcs  or  Stabiutt 
(By  Daniel  P.  Moynihan) 

President  Johnson  is  said  to  be  fond  of 
relating  the  experience  of  an  out-of-work 
school  teacher  who  applied  for  a  position  in 
a  small  town  on  the  Texas  plains  at  the  very 
depths  of  the  depression.  After  a  series  of 
questions,  one  puckered  old  rancher  on  the 
school  board  looked  at  the  applicant  and 
asked,  "I>o  you  teach  that  the  world  is  roxuid 
or  flat?"  Finding  no  clues  in  the  faces  of  the 
other  board  members,  the  teacher  swallowed 
hard  and  allowed  he  could  teach  it  either 
way. 

That  is  the  position  of  Just  about  anyone 
who  would  assay  the  state  of  the  American 
republic  at  this  moment  from  that  middling 
vantage  point  known  generally  as  liberalism. 
Two  views  are  possible:  On  the  one  hand, 
it  may  he  argued  that  the  nation  is  entering 
a  i>eriod  of  political  instability  from  whiqh 
It  will  not  emerge  Intact;  on  the  other,  that 
we  have  entered  a  troubled  time  and  will  not 
only  sxu-vlve,  but  will  emerge  from  it  wiser 
and  having  demonstrated  anew  the  deep 
sources  of  stability  in  American  life. 

I  cannot  imagine  what  would  constitute 
irrefutable  evidence  for  either  stand,  and  I 
assume  that  persons  adopt  one  or  the  other 
according  to  their  personal  taste  and  condi- 
tion. The  ajxjcalyptlc  view  has  many  support- 
ers, of  course,  most  notably  those  of  the  new- 
ly emergent  Left  who  foresee  a  period  of 
Right-wing  oppression  and  excess,  followed 


by  the  trlvunph  of  a  new  ideology— a  convic- 
tion that  will  seem  absurd  to  anyone  who  has 
ever  visited  East  Berlin.  The  more  sanguine 
view  commends  Itself  to  those  who  would  like 
to  believe  it  true.  This  includes,  almost  with- 
out exception,  any  liberal  who  has  shared 
considerably  In  the  "rewards"  of  American 
life,  and  who  can  look  forward  to  continued 
sharing  on,  if  anything,  more  favorable  terms. 

The  alternatives,  then,  are  to  agree  with 
Andrew  Kopklnd  that  this  past  summer  the 
war  abroad  and  the  revolution  at  home  con- 
trived to  "murder  liberalism  in  its  official 
robes"  (with  few  mourners),  or  to  conclude 
that  although  we  are  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  we 
can  think  and  work  (and  pray)  our  way  o\it 
of  it.  It  is  worth  stressing  that  no  one  whose 
views  we  have  learned  to  trust  over  the  years 
would  offer  us  a  happier  option  than  the 
latter,  which  means  that  if  we  do  not  think 
well  enough,  or  work  hard  enough,  or  If  oiu' 
prayers  are  not  answered,  we  can  bring  this 
republic  to  ruin. 

Certainly  tilings  have  not  tiuned  out  as  we 
had  every  reason  to  think  they  would.  Walter 
Llppmann,  with  merciless  clarity,  has  argued 
that  the  unexampled  mandate  of  the  1964 
election  was  "to  l>e  quiet  and  uninvolved 
abroad  and  to  repair,  reform  and  reconstruct 
at  home."  Pate  took  another  direction,  and 
has  exacted  a  double  price :  not  only  troubles 
abroad,  but  disasters  at  home  because  of — or 
seemingly  because  of — the  troubles  abroad. 
Tom  Wicker  has  stated  the  matter  plainly,  as 
is  his  failing.  "The  war,"  he  wrote  at  the  end 
of  last  August,  "has  blunted  and  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  hopeful  beginnings  of  the  Great 
Society.  It  has  produced  the  gravest  Ameri- 
can political  disunity  in  a  century,  and  it  has 
aggravated  the  profound  discontent  with 
America  of  the  postwar  generations." 

The  violence  abroad  and  the  violence  at 
home — regardless  of  political  persuasion,  all 
agree  that  these  are  the  problems,  and  they 
are  somehow  interconnected,  and  that  In 
combination  they  have  the  potential  for  po- 
larizing, then  fracturing,  American  society. 
But  the  situation  Is  especially  embarrassing 
for  American  liberals,  because  it  is  largely 
they  who  have  been  in  office  and  presided 
over  the  onset  both  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  the  violence  in  American  cities.  Neither 
may  be  our  fault,  yet  in  a  world  not  over- 
much given  to  nice  distinctions  in  such  mat- 
ters, they  most  surely  must  be  Judged  our 
doing. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  thought  up  and  is 
being  manged  by  the  men  John  P.  Kennedy 
brought  to  Washington  to  conduct  American 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  They  are  persons 
of  inunutable  conviction  on  almost  all  mat- 
ters we  would  consider  central  to  liberal 
belief,  as  well  as  men  of  personal  honor  and 
the  highest  intellectual  attainment.  Other 
liberals  also  helped  to  persuade  the  American 
public  that  it  was  entirely  right  to  be  setting 
out  on  the  course  which  has  led  us  to  the 
present  point  of  being  waist  deep  in  the  big 
muddy.  It  is  this  knowledge,  this  complicity 
if  you  will,  that  requires  many  of  us  to  prac- 
tice restraint  where  others  may  exercise  aU 
their  powers  of  invective  and  contempt.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  If  these  men  got  us  into 
the  current  predicament,  who  are  we  to  say 
we  would  have  done  better? 

This  is  more  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
violence  at  home.  The  summer  of  1967  came 
in  the  aftermath  of  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary periods  of  liberal  legislation,  liberal 
electoral  victories,  and  the  liberal  dominance 
of  the  media  of  public  opinion  that  we  have 
ever  experienced.  The  period  was,  moreover, 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  economic  ex- 
pansion in  human  history.  And  to  top  It  all, 
some  of  ttke  worst  violence  occurred  in  De- 
troit, a  city  with  one  of  the  most  liberal  and 
successfxil  administrations  in  the  nation;  a 
city  in  which  the  social  and  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  Negro  was  generally  agreed  to  be 
far  and  away  the  best  in  the  nation.  Who  are 
we,  then,  to  be  pointing  fingers? 


The  question  is  addressed  as  much  to  the 
future  as  to  the  past,  for  the  probabilities  are 
that  the  present  situation  will  persist  for 
some  time.  By  this  I  mean  that  President 
Johnson  will  almost  certainly  be  re-elected  in 
1968  and  that,  with  some  modifications,  the 
national  government  will  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  same  kinds  of  liberals  who  have 
been  much  in  evidence  for  the  last  seven 
years.  The  war  in  Asia  is  likely  to  go  on  many 
years,  too,  although  possibly  in  different 
forms.  Most  Importantly,  the  violence  in  our 
cities,  tensions  between  racial  and  ethnic 
groups,  is  Just  as  likely  to  continue  and  if 
anything  get  worse  (as  indeed  the  war  could 
get  worse).  But  our  responses  will  have  to  be 
sufficiently  different  from  those  of  the  im- 
mediate past  to  suggest  that  we  are  aware 
of  some  of  our  apparent  shortcomings. 

What,  as  someone  once  said.  Is  to  be  done? 
I  offer  three  propositions. 

1.  Liberals  must  see  more  clearly  that  their 
essential  Interest  is  in  the  stability  of  the 
social  order;  and  given  the  present  threats  to 
that  stability,  they  must  seek  out  and  make 
much  more  effective  alliances  with  political 
conservatives  who  share  their  Interest  and 
recognize  that  unyielding  rigidity  is  Just  as 
great  a  threat  to  continuity  of  the  social 
order  as  an  anarchic  desire  for  change. 

For  too  long  we  have  been  prisoners  of 
the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  do  not  know 
or  care  at>out'  the  social  problems  of  the 
nation.  This  is  not  only  a  falsehood,  but  as 
any  New  York  Democrat  can  testify,  it  is 
seen  by  the  electorate  to  be  a  falsehood.  In 
New  Tork  City  two  years  ago.  Mayor  Lindsay 
was  elected  because  he  was  the  most  lllieral 
of  the  three  candidates.  Last  year.  Governor 
Rockefeller  was  re-elected  for  precisely  the 
same  reason.  The  hooting  at  the  callous  in- 
difference of  Republicans  toward  human 
needs  recently  reached  considerable  levels  In 
the  rumpus  over  the  rat  bill.  I  don't  doubt 
they  deserved  what  they  got  in  that  uproar. 
The  argument  can  nonetheless  be  made  that 
we  would  have  more  to  show  for  it  all  if 
somewhere  along  the  line  the  Democrats  had 
taken  at  face  value  the  statement  of  Con- 
gressman Melvin  R.  Laird  (R.-Wis.)  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  "massive"  Federal  aid  to  city 
governments,  but  not  through  the  tech- 
niques of  proliferating  grant-in-aid  pro- 
gp-ams  which  he  and  many  like  him  thought 
to  be  an  ineffective  form  of  administration. 

Interestingly,  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs 
the  idea  that  Republican  Congressmen  and 
Senators  are  supporters  of  a  moderate  course 
is  more  readily  accepted.  It  is  time  the  idea 
became  familiar  in  domestic  matters.  It  is 
pleasant  to  hear  the  New  Left  declare  that 
the  white  liberal  is  the  true  enemy  because 
he  keeps  the  present  system  going  by  limit- 
ing its  excesses,  yet  the  truth  Is  that  the 
Informed  conservatives  deserve  the  greatest 
credit  for  performing  this  function — the 
Robert  Taf  ts  of  the  nation — and  at  the  pres- 
ent Juncture  they  are  needed. 

2.  Liberals  must  divest  themselves  of  the 
notion  that  the  nation — and  especially  the 
cities  of  the  nation — can  be  run  from  agen- 
cies in  Washington. 

Potomac  fever  became  a  liberal  disease 
under  the  New  Deal  and  It  has  turned  out 
not  only  to  be  catching  but  congenital,  hav- 
ing somehow  worked  into  the  gene  structure 
Itself.  The  syndrome  derives  from  one  cor- 
rect fact  that  is  irrelevant,  and  two  theories 
that  are  wrong. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  strolling  across 
Lafayette  Park  to  endorse  or  to  veto  a  public 
works  program  is  much  more  agreeable  than 
having  to  go  through  the  misery  of  persuad- 
ing 50  state  Legislatures.  But  this  has  to  do 
with  the  personal  comfort  of  middle-aged 
liberals,  not  with  the  quality  of  government 
action,  and  in  a  time  of  some  trouble  com- 
fort cannot  be  the  sole  consideration. 

The  first  theory  is  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  national  politics  are  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  liberal  social  Innovation,  par- 
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ticularly  with  respect  to  problems  of  url>an- 
Izatlon  and  Industrialization.  I  do  not  believe 
history  will  support  this  notion,  for  the  clUes 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  state  governments 
have  l>een  the  source  of  the  preponderance 
of  social  programs  in  the  20th  century — 
mostly  the  cities  and  states  in  the  North,  of 
course.  Probably  the  moet  important  reason 
for  tlUs  Is  that  vmtll  recently  these  were  the 
arests  where  such  problems  first  appeared, 
and  where  the  wealth  and  Intellect — and  po- 
litical will — existed  to  experiment  with  solu- 
tions. 

There  is  another  reason  which  we  tend  to 
be  reluctant  to  talk  about,  but  whose  discus- 
sion is  perhaps  admissible  in  a  time  of 
trouble.  In  the  spectrum  of  regional  politics, 
the  South  has  for  a  century  been  the  most 
social  and  politically  conservative  part  of  the 
nation.  In  the  spectrum  of  American  religious 
groups,  American  Protestants  have  fairly  con- 
sistently been  more  conservative  than  Ameri- 
can Catholics,  and  Catholics  in  turn  more  so 
than  American  Jews.  It  happens  that  Wash- 
ington is,  for  practical  purposes,  a  Southern 
Protestant  city  which  combines  both  these 
pervasive  conservative  tendencies — or  at  least 
has  done  so  in  the  pust.  In  an  odd  combina- 
tion of  historical  events,  the  cities  of  the 
North  have  l>een  dominated  by  Catholic  votes 
and  Jewish  intellect,  and  the  result  very 
simply  has  been  a  much  greater  level  of  lib- 
eral political  Innovation.  If  this  potential  has 
not  been  much  in  evidence  of  late,  it  is  most- 
ly, I  believe,  because  we  have  allowed  state 
and  local  governments  to  get  into  such  fiscal 
straits  that  they  have  no  resources  left  for 
innovation.  But  the  impulse  and  potential 
remain  there  rather  than  in  Washington. 

The  second  theory  I  have  labelled  false  is 
that  you  can  run  the  nation  from  Waslilng- 
ton.  I  don't  believe  you  can,  at  least  not  with 
respect  to  the  kind  of  social  change  liberals 
generally  seek  to  bring  alxjut.  In  the  field  of 
legislating  social  attitudes  and  practices,  it 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  old-time  Tories  had 
a  point  when  they  said  you  can't  change  hu- 
man nature — for  good  or  for  ill — with  a  bill- 
signing  ceremony  in  the  Rose  Garden.  I  would 
note  that  20  years  ago  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
outlawed  the  closed  shop,  and  that  today  the 
closed  shop  is  probably  more  completely  in 
effect  in  our  building  trade  unions  than  ever 
in  history. 

The  record  of  social  innovation  through 
various  public  programs  is  equally  unreas- 
surlng,  largely  because  the  American  system 
of  public  administration  has  turned  out  not 
to  he  very  good  at  that  sort  of  thing.  Richard 
Rovere  recently  noted  that  "the  new  Federal 
agencies  set  up  to  deal  with  the  distress  of 
the  cities — the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity, the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation— have  turned  in  generally  disap- 
pointing performances."  Not  because  of  their 
leadership,  which  has  often  been  brilliant, 
but  because  of  the  resources  available,  and 
particularly  the  bureaucracy  available.  Ro- 
vere continues:  "In  the  new  agencies,  for 
example,  almost  everyone  feels  that  there  is 
no  greater  hindrance  to  the  war  on  poverty 
and  no  greater  force  for  the  perpetuation  of 
slxuns  than  the  public-welfare  system  admin- 
istered by,  and  providing  a  raison  d'itre  for,  a 
huge,  entrenched,  and  complacent  sub- 
bureaucracy  in  H.E.W."  Think  of  the  dreams 
that  had  to  die  before  that  sentence  could 
be  written!  But  it  happens  to  be  true. 

"How  one  wishes,"  Nathan  Olazer  writes  in 
a  forthcoming  article,  "for  the  open  field  of 
the  New  Deal,  which  was  not  littered  with 
the  carcasses  of  half  successful  and  hardly 
successful  programs,  each  in  the  hands  of  a 
hardening  bureaucracy."  But  the  pattern 
persists:  the  bright  Idea,  the  new  agency,  the 
White  House  swearing  in  of  the  first  agency 
head,  the  shaky  beginning,  the  departure  18 
months  later  of  the  first  head,  replacement 
by  his  deputy,  the  gradual  slipping  out  of 
sight,    a    Budget   Bureau    reorganization,    a 


name  change,  a  new  head,  this  time  from  the 
civil  service,  and  slowly  obsciirity  covers  all. 
Who  among  us  today  could  state  with  cer- 
tainty exactly  what  did  become  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration,  that  early, 
shining  creation  of  the  New  Frontier? 

But  the  biggest  problem  of  running  the 
nation  from  Washington  is  that  the  real 
business  of  Washington  in  our  age  is  pretty 
much  to  run  the  world.  That  thought  may 
not  give  any  of  us  great  pleasure,  but  my 
impression  is  that  it  is  a  fact  and  we  had 
better  learn  to  Uve  with  it.  B4artln  Luther 
King  Jr.,  and  many  other  liberals,  are  no 
doubt  correct  in  holding  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  has  stalemated  government  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Negroes  at  home,  but  they  are 
wrong,  I  would  think,  in  their  proposed 
solution:  The  government  should  get  out  of 
Vietnam.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  an  American 
national  government  In  this  age  will  always 
give  priority  to  foreign  affairs.  A  system  has 
to  be  developed,  therefore,  tinder  which 
domestic  programs  go  forward  regardless  of 
what  international  crisis  is  preoccupying 
Washington  at  a  given  moment.  This,  in 
effect,  means  decentralizing  the  initiative 
and  the  resources  for  such  programs. 

3.  Liberals  must  somehow  overcome  the 
ciiTlous  condescension  that  takes  the  form  of 
defending  and  explaining  away  anything, 
however  outrageous,  which  Negroes  In- 
dividually or  collectively,  might  do. 

Over  the  course  of  the  summer  it  became 
clear  that  there  are  two  distinct,  though 
related,  groups  in  the  Negro  community.  One 
Is  the  vast  Negro  underclass  that  has  some- 
how grown  up  in  otir  Northern  cities;  a  dis- 
organized, angry,  hurt  group  of  persons 
easily  given  to  self-destructive  violence. 
Alongside  it  Is  a  group  of  radical,  nihilistic 
youth,  not  themselves  members  of  this  un- 
derclass, but  Identifying  with  it,  able  to 
communicate  with  it,  and  determined  to  use 
it  as  an  Instrument  of  violent,  apocalyptic 
confrontation  with  a  white  society  they  have 
decided  is  irredeemably  militaristic  and 
racist.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  yet  realized 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  this  second 
group's  feelings,  nor  the  extent  to  which  It 
has  succeeded  In  politicizing  the  always  ex- 
isting forment  of  the  urban  masses — per- 
suading them  iKJth  of  the  inevitability  and 
the  desirability  of  a  nihilistic  solution.  All  the 
signs  declare  that  the  violence  is  not  ended. 
Worse  still,  a  new  set  of  signs  tells  us  some- 
thing that  is  painful,  even  hateful  to  have  to 
hear:  We  must  prepare  for  the  onset  of  ter- 
rorism. Indeed,  it  may  already  have  begun. 
How  widespread  and  how  successful  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  the  probability  is  so  great 
that  ignoring  it  would  be  an  act  of  irrespon- 
sibility or  of  cowardice. 

For  liberals,  this  poses  a  special  problem 
that  derives  in  a  seiise  from  o\ir  own  decen- 
cies. Trying  to  be  kind,  trying  to  be  helpful, 
we  somehow  have  got  into  the  habit  of  deny- 
ing the  realities  of  the  life-circumstances  of 
the  lower  class,  and  this  has  curiously  para- 
lyzed our  ability  to  do  anything  to  change 
these  realities.  Typically,  we  have  blamed 
ourselves  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  poor — 
and  left  it  at  that.  A  terrifying  example  was 
the  response  in  ultra-liberal  quarters  to  the 
findings  of  James  S.  Coleman  in  his  massive 
report  on  Equality  of  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity. Coleman,  a  distinguished  social  scien- 
tist, concluded  that  the  disastrously  low 
level  of  educational  achievement  on  the  part 
of  most  Negro  youth  was  the  result  not  nearly 
so  much  of  the  quality  of  their  schools,  as 
of  their  own  family  background  and  that  of 
their  classmates  at  school.  With  the  hand  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  barely  concealed, 
Coleman  was  labelled  a  racist  by  people  who 
went  on  their  way  deploring  conditions  in 
slum  schools  and  blaming  Lyndon  Johnson  or 
John  Lindsay;  they  were  not  disturbed  by 
the  thought  that  they  might  be  wrong,  or 
that  the  politics  of  stability  might  Involve 
something  more  hardheaded  than  the  un- 


troubled Indulgence  of  sado-masoclilstic  fan- 
tasy. 

The  point  is  a  simple  one :  There  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  done  to  change  the  minds 
of  the  Negro  nlhiUstfi  and  their  white  asso- 
ciates, who  have  been  so  much  In  evidence 
of  late.  Their  course  is  set.  The  only  option 
for  the  nation  is  to  deprive  them  of  the 
Negro  underclass  which  is  the  source  of  their 
present  strength.  This  means  facing  up  to 
some  of  the  reaUtles  of  Ufe  in  that  class 
tliat  liberals  have  been  notoriously  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge,  so  much  so  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  it  developed  th&t  this 
fact  itself  was  an  element  in  the  rage  that 
roared  through  the  streets  of  America  this 
past  summer. 

The  situation  of  the  Negro  masses  today 
Is  startlingly  like  that  of  Yank,  the  quintes- 
sential, apolitical  proletarian  stoker  in  one 
of  Eugene  O'Neiirs  plays.  Determined  to  n^ke 
the  world  of  the  first-class  passengers  recog- 
nize his  existence,  he  makes  his  way  to  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  50s  and  begins  Jostling  top- 
hatted  gentlemen  and  insulting  bejeweled, 
befurred  ladies.  He  eUcits  only  poUteness, 
which,  actually  is  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
that  he  is  as  he  knows  himself  to  be.  He  Is 
driven  mad  by  "I  l>eg  your  pardons,"  finally 
turns  violent,  and  in  the  end  Is  destroyed. 

The  time  for  confronting  the  realities  of 
black  and  white  has  come  in  America.  It  will 
not  be  pretty.  More  is  the  reason  that  lib- 
erals,   rather    than    avoiding    or    explaining 
away  ttiat  reality,  should  be  the  ones  to  work 
hardest  at  moving  the  nation  in  sane  direc- 
tions. Such  words  come  easy;  the  effort  itself 
will  go  against  most  of  our  tendencies.  But 
we  would  do  well  to  remember  similar  times 
of  crisis  in  the  past  when  our  faUure  to  lead 
gave  the  direction  of  events  to  others  whose 
purpose  was  more  to  destroy  than  to  build. 
If  the  poUtics  of  stability  are  to  come  to  any- 
thing, they  must  be  translated  into  programs. 
In  foreign  affairs,  surely,  this  involves  the 
recognition  that  getting  out  of  Vietnam  is 
not  Just  a  matter  of  summoning  the  will,  but 
also    of     finding     a     way.     It     Is    time    to 
acknowledge  that  the  prestige  and  the  credi- 
bility of  the  Armed  Forces  is  involved  and  Is 
entitled  to  consideration,  as  is  the  self-regard 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  American  youths 
who   perform  honorably  and  well  in  those 
Jungles  because  they  were  asked  or  told  to  do 
so  by  their  government.  The  task  of  liberals 
Is  to  make  It  poUtlcally  worthwhile  and  pos- 
sible  for   the   administration   to   disengage. 
This  requires  that  we  continue  to  work  with- 
in the  party  system,  and  to  make  clear  that 
we  do  in  fact  love  peace  more  than  we  love 
the  Vletcong.  It  also  requires  iw  to  be  un- 
relenting in  our  exposure  of  what  the  war 
really  is  doing  to  the  Vietnamese  people,  and 
of    the   future   obligations   which   we   incur 
with  every  day  of  its  prolongation.  In  this 
respect,  it  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy's  inquiry  into  civilian  casualties  Is  a 
model  of  informed  and  effective  liberal  action. 
In   domestic   affairs,   we   have  got   to  be- 
come a  great  deal  more  rigorous  in  the  assess- 
ment not  only  of  the  reaUty  of  problems,  but 
of  the  nature  of  proposed  solutions.  We  have 
to  pay  attention  to  what  it  Is  we  are  good 
at,  and  to  work  from  strength.  In  particular, 
we  must  attend  to  what  the  Federal  govern- 
ment   is    good.    On    examination,    this    be- 
comes fairly  clear.  The  Federal  government 
is  good  at  collecting  revenues,  and  rather  bad 
at  disbursing  services.  Therefore,  we  should 
use   the   Federal   fisc  as  an  Instrument  for 
redistributing     Income     between     dUTerent 
levels     of     government,     different     regions 
and    different    classes.    If    state    and    local 
governments  are  to  assume  effective  roles  as 
innovative  and  creative  agents,  they  simply 
must  begin  to  receive  a  share  of  Federal  reve- 
nues on  a  permanent,  ongoing  basis.  Let  us 
be  frank:  The  original,  determining  opposi- 
tion to  this  proposition  In  Washington  has 
come  from  liberals,  not  conservatives,  and  we 
should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
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At  Stake  Is  not  Just  the  viability  of  munic- 
ipal governments,  but  also  the  sense  ol  urban 
populations  controlling  thetr  own  destinies. 
Fifty  years  of  social  reform  has  pretty  well 
destroyed  the  bases  of  working  class  politics 
In  this  country.  It  Is  not  at  all  funny  to  note 
that  having  broken  the  power  of  the  bosses, 
destroyed  thetr  control  over  city  Jobs  and 
cleaned  up  the  police  force  to  boot,  we  find 
the  Federal  government  poiirlng  millions  Into 
what  Bayard  Rustln  has  termed  a  "bedlam" 
of  community  action  programs  to  overcome 
the  sense  of  powerlessness  among  the  urban 
poor,  while  private  donations  are  sought  to 
enable  mayors  to  hire  proletarians  who  could 
never  pass  civil  service  examinations,  and  the 
Justice  Department  laments  the  fact  that 
organized  crime  rather  than  the  police  seems 
to  control  the  streets.  The  next  Irony  in  the 
hlatory  of  the  Negro  In  America  will  be  that 
having  acquired  a  majority  of  the  votes  in  a 
number  of  major  American  cities,  he  will  And 
direction  of  city  affairs  has  been  transferred 
to  Washington.  Unless  we  start  now  to  re- 
verse that  trend. 

Finally,  It  is  also  reasonably  clear  that  we 
must  begin  getting  private  business  involved 
In  domestic  programs  in  a  much  more  sys- 
tematic, purposeful  manner.  Making  money 
Is  one  thing  Americans  are  good  at.  and  the 
corporation  is  their  favorite  device  for  doing 
so.  What  aerospace  corporations  have  done 
for  getting  us  to  the  moon,  urban  housing 
corporations  can  do  for  the  slums.  All  that 
is  necessary,  one  fears,  is  to  let  enough  men 
make  enough  money  out  of  doing  so.  It  is 
encouraging  to  note  how  much  ferment  there 
seems  to  be  In  this  direction  at  this  time; 
hopefully,  the  liberal  community  will  support 
the  effort  to  Involve  private  business  rather 
than  oppose  it. 

The  politics  of  stability  are  not  at  first  ex- 
citing. It  Is  only  when  we  come  to  see  how 
very  probably  our  national  life  Is  tied  to 
them  that  they  acquire  a  sudden  Interest. 


PROGRESS  IN  GUYANA 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
recent  article  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News  written  by  the  distinguished  col- 
umnist and  expert  on  hemispheric 
affairs,  Virginia  Prewett. 

The  article  deals  with  the  situation  in 
Guyana,  the  South  American  country 
which  won  its  independence  from  Great 
Britain  3  years  ago — under  condi- 
tions of  labor  turmoil  and  race  warfare 
that  almost  seemed  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  progress.  But  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Prime  Minister  Forbes  Bum- 
ham,  a  near  miracle  of  economic  and 
social  and  political  progress  has  been 
achieved. 

Today — 

Says  Miss  Prewett — 

civic  peace  has  been  reestablished,  and  the 
country's  gross  national  product  is  growing 
at  the  rate  of  8%  per  year,  one  of  the  highest 
rates  in  the  world  .  .  .  For  the  whole  country, 
a  new  program  of  Industrial  development 
offering  tax  and  other  incentives  on  Puerto 
Rico's  "boot  strap"  pattern  Is  under  way. 

Miss  Prewett  also  makes  the  point  that 
there  have  been  relatively  few  strikes 
under  the  Bumhara  regime  and  that  the 
Bumham  government  is  successfully 
pursuing  a  policy  of  racial  conciliation 
between  the  East  Indians  and  the 
Negroes,  the  two  major  segments  of 
Guyana's  population. 

I  agree  with  Miss  Pi-ewett  that  the 
story  of  Guyana's  success  Is  not  as  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  For  me,  the  news 
is  particularly  gratifying  because  of  my 


long  interest  in  the  area.  I  recall  that  in 
the  summer  of  1961  I  took  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  several  times  to  warn  against 
the  danger  that  the  election  of  a  govern- 
ment under  the  leadership  ot  Cbeddl 
Jagan  would  turn  the  country  over  to 
communism.  I  pointed  out  that  the  inter- 
national Communist  movement  was  do- 
ing everything  to  assure  the  victory  of 
Jagan,  while  we  at  that  time  were  doing 
little  or  nothing  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  opposition,  under  the  leadership  of 
Forbes  Bumham.  Among  other  things  I 
protested  against  the  moral  and  political 
support  which  we  gave  Jagan  by  arrang- 
ing to  have  him  received  at  the  White 
House.  For  all  of  this,  I  was  severely  criti- 
cized by  certain  newspapers. 

Jagan's  government  was  a  minority 
government,  with  less  than  43  percent  of 
the  popular  vote.  It  is  a  matter  for  grati- 
fication that  the  British  Government,  be- 
fore granting  independence,  arranged  for 
a  constitution  calling  for  proportional 
representation.  With  the  moral  and  po- 
litical support  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  the  anti-Communist  forces  scored 
an  impressive  victory  in  the  election  that 
followed,  and  thus  laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  heartening  success  story  de- 
scribed by  Miss  Prewett  in  her  column. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rzcobd  the  text  of  Miss 
Prewett's  article,  as  well  as  the  text  of 
the  statement  which  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  August  31,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Congkessional  Recoko, 

Aug.  31,   1961) 

BRrnsH    OiriANA — Beackrkad    fob    Inteiuja- 

noNAL  COMXtnnsM 

Mr.  Dodo.  Mr.  President,  on  July  17  I 
warned  the  Senate  that  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan  and 
his  Communist-dominated  People's  Progres- 
sive Party  would  probably  win  in  the  British 
Guiana  elections  scheduled  for  Augrust  21, 
that  such  a  victory  would  give  the  Kremlin 
its  first  beachhead  on  the  South  American 
continent,  and  that  a  combination  of  Castro 
and  Jagan  would  bring  us  to  the  brink  of 
catastrophe  throughout  Latin  America. 

I  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  Interna- 
tional Communist  movement  was  doing 
everything  to  insure  the  victory  of  Jagan,  we 
were  doing  nothing,  not  even  through  the 
broadcasting  facilities  available  to  us,  to 
place  the  true  facts  about  the  Jagan  move- 
ment before  the  people  of  British  Guiana  and 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  opposition. 

Since  the  triumph  of  Jagan  in  the  election 
of  last  week,  some  questions  have  been 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  In  the 
American  press  about  the  propriety  and 
political  wisdom  of  describing  Dr.  Jagan  as  a 
Communist  and  treating  him  as  one. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  surest  way  to 
push  Guiana  into  the  Commvinlst  orbit  would 
be  to  describe  the  newly  elected  government 
as  Communist,  without  any  proof.  Thus  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  23  commented 
editorially: 

"Dr.  Jagan  has  been  labeled  by  some  high 
American  officials  and  some  Senators  as  a 
Commttnist,  or  the  equivalent  of  one.  If 
this  were  to  prove  the  official  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment attitude.  Dr.  Jagan  and  bis  gov- 
ernment would  certainly  be  In  the  commu- 
nistic camp  alongside  of  Cuba  very  soon.  If 
British  Guiana  is  handed  by  the  United 
States  with  some  understanding,  sophisti- 
cation, and  sympathy,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  it  will  become  a  desirable  member 
of  the  inter-American  system." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  one  should 


make  the  charge  of  communism  lightly.  It  Is 
a  very  serious  charge,  and  falsely  made  it  Is 
true  that  It  can  alienate  people. 

But  must  one  have  a  Communist  Party 
membership  card  or  a  whole  batch  of  Com- 
munist Party  membership  cards  before  one 
describes  a  man  as  Communist  or  a  move- 
ment as  Communist  dominated?  This  kind  of 
proof,  as  everyone  knows,  or  should  know  by 
this  time.  Is  virtually  impossible  to  obtain. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  know  who 
is  a  Communist  and  who  is  not  a  Com- 
munist, because  If  we  are  not  able  to  make 
this  central  distinction,  we  can  have  no 
foreign  policy  worthy  of  the  name.  In  mak- 
ing this  determination,  I  believe  we  must 
be  fastidious  in  gathering  our  evidence;  but 
once  the  evidence  is  in,  we  must  apply  cer- 
tain elementary  rules  of  common  sense. 

If  an  animal  looks  like  a  duck,  walks  Uke 
a  duck,  swims  like  a  duck,  and  quacks  like 
a  duck  and.  lives  habitually  with  ducks,  I 
believe  that  every  rational  person  would  be 
prepared  to  agree  that  the  animal  in  ques- 
tion Is  a  duck. 

Cheddi  Jagan  talks  like  a  Communist.  He 
behaves  like  a  Communist.  He  has  played 
a  leading  role  in  Communist  front  organiza- 
tions. He  has  consorted  with  Internatioital 
Communist  leaders.  He  has  distributed  offi- 
cial Communist  literature.  He  has  sided  with 
the  Kremlin  in  every  conflict  of  policy  with 
the  free  world.  He  has  hailed  Communist 
victories  In  Cuba  and  In  China  and  has  him- 
self been  hailed  and  supported  by  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  apparatus.  Yet,  In  the 
face  of  this  record,  there  are  still  people 
who  insist  on  believing  that  perhaps  Jagan 
is  not  a  Conununist,  perhaps  he  Lb  Just  * 
European-style  social  diemocrat  or  an  agrar- 
ian reformer. 

To  those  who  now  state  that  there  is  no 
proof,  or  ask  that  we  wait  until  the  proof 
Is  In,  I  say  that  the  proof  has  been  In  for  a 
long  time. 

I  recommend  to  aU  of  those  who  have  any 
doubts  about  the  Communist  affiliation  of 
Cheddi  Jagan  and  Communist  domination 
of  his  movement,  that  they  read  the  white 
paper  published  by  the  British  Government 
in  October  1953,  after  it  had  been  compelled 
to  suspend  the  constitution  and  depose  the 
first  government  of  which  Cheddi  Jagan  was 
the  head.  I  also  urge  them  to  read  the  report 
of  the  British  Guiana  Constitutional  Com- 
mission in  1954.  I  urge  them  to  examine  the 
personal  record  of  Cheddi  Jagan,  of  his  wife. 
Janet,  who  has  been  described  as  the  director 
of  the  Communist  terrorist  apparatus  In 
British  Guiana,  and  of  his  chief  lieutenants. 

If  they  take  the  pains  to  do  so,  I  am  sure 
we  shall  hear  no  more  pleas  that  we  wait 
"until  the  proof  is  In." 

Let  me  quote  some  of  the  most  relevant 
items  from  the  British  white  paper  and 
from  the  report  of  the  British  Guiana  Con- 
stitutional Commission. 

In  paragraph  101,  the  report  of  the  Brltlab 
Guiana   Constitutional   Commission  stated: 

"On  the  evidence  as  a  whole,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  very  powerful  Com- 
munist influence  within  the  P.PJ». — " 

That  is  Jagan's  party — 

"At  the  tlnie  of  the  elections  at  least  alx 
of  the  party's  most  prominent  leaders — 
specifically  Dr.  Jagan  (leader  of  the  legis- 
lative group),  Mrs.  Jagan  (general  secretary 
and  editor  of  Thunder),  Mr.  Sydney  King 
(assistant  secretary),  Mr.  Rory  Westmass 
(Junior  vice  chairman),  Mr.  B.  H.  Benn  (ex- 
ecutive committee  member  and  secretary  of 
the  Pioneer  Youth  League)  and  Mr.  Martin 
Carter  (executive  committee  member)  — 
accepted  unreservedly  the  'classical'  Com- 
munist doctrines  of  Marx  and  Lenin:  were 
enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  modern  Communist  movements; 
and  were  contemptuous  of  European  social 
democratic  parties.  Including  the  British 
Labour  Party." 

This  report  was  issued,  under  a  British 
Labor  Government,  and  with  the  scrupulous 
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regard   for   the   facts   that  is   characteristic 
of  British  Investigatory  procedures. 

And  yet.  In  the  face  of  that,  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  to  which  X  referred  quoted 
Jagan  as  stating  that  his  movement  is  dedi- 
cated to  "the  ideal  of  socialism."  "Pending 
evidence  to  the  contrary,"  said  the  New  York 
Times,  "the  United  States  has  everything  to 
gain  by  taking  Dr.  Jagan's  pronouncements 
at  their  face  value." 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  a  position  could  be  taken  In  the 
face  of  the  investigation  and  the  conclusion 
and  the  report  by  the  British  commission. 

The  British  white  paper  of  1953  devoted  a 
substantial  section  to  the  ties  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party  with  International 
Communist  organizations.  I  now  quote  sev- 
eral paragraphs: 

"Leaders  of  the  party  have  been  closely  as- 
sociated with  international  Communist  or- 
ganizations for  many  years.  Mrs.  Jagan  was  a 
member  of  the  Young  Communist  League  In 
the  United  States  before  1943  and  Mr.  R. 
Westmaas  frequently  attended  Communist 
meetings  in  Great  Britain  before  returning 
to  British  Guiana  in  Novemljer  1952.  At 
least  10  members  of  the  party  have  made 
trips  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  during  the 
past  2  years  and  these  trips  have  Increased  in 
frequency  since  the  party  came  Into  power. 
Such  party  members  who  visited  the  United 
Kingdom  had  frequent  contacts  with  Com- 
munists here. 

"In  official  broadcasts  Ministers  gave  evi- 
dence of  their  attachment  to  (Jommunist 
ideas.  Dr.  Jagan  announced  he  believed  that 
socialism  having  replaced  capitalism  would 
'Itself  evolve  into  the  higher  Communist 
stage  of  society.'  In  an  official  broadcast  the 
Minister  for  Education  said  his  intention  was 
to  remove  churches  from  their  present  par- 
ticipation In  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  and  to  revise  the  curriculum  and 
textbooks  of  schools  'to  give  them  the  true 
Guianese  Socialist   and  realistic   outlook.' 

"The  party  and.  In  particular,  Mr.  R.  West- 
maas, one  of  Its  vice  presidents,  have  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  a  Communist  poUt- 
Ical  youth  organization,  the  Pioneer  Youth 
League,  affiliated  to  the  Communist-con- 
trolled World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  IJ^FDY)  and  World  Peace  Council 
(WPC).^l  Ministers  have  been  present  at 
one  tln»e  or  another  at  league  meetings 
where  propaganda  of  the  WFDY  and  WPC 
was  distributed.  On  August  16,  1963,  a  Youth 
Congress,  to  which  oversea  delegates  were 
Invited  by  the  Minister  for  Works,  was  held 
to  coincide  with  the  Communist  World 
Youth  Festival  at  Bucharest." 

The  British  white  paper  charged,  among 
other  things,   that   "the  PPP  Ministers  in- 
sisted  on   the   removal  of   the   ban  on  the 
entry   of   certain   well-known   West   Indian 
Communists  Into  British  GxUana,"  that  "they 
Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Undesirable 
Publications  Ordinance,  thus  removing  the 
power  of  the  Governor  in  Council  to  exclude 
subversive    literature,"    that    they    had    at- 
tempted  to  oust  established,   non-Commu- 
nist trade  unions  by  legislative  action,  that 
Communist  literature  had  been  brought  Into 
the    country    by   Dr.   Jagan   and    had   been 
seized   by   customs,   that   the   PPP   had   at- 
tempted to  gain  control  of  the  public  serv- 
ice  and  had  "encoxiraged  Junior  officers  to 
act  as  informers,"  that  they  had  undermined 
the  loyalty  of  the  police,  and  had  planned 
to  organize  a  so-called  people's  police.  Dr. 
Jagan  was  quoted  as  saying  on  May  3,  1953: 
"Comrades,  in  the  past,  when  we  asked  for 
bread,  we  were  given  bullets,  and  those  who 
fired  at  workers  were  honored  by  the  masters. 
But   when   the   PPP   gets   Into   power,   the 
same  bullets  which  were  fired  upon  the  poor 
people  will  be  fired  on  our  oppressors.  We 
shall  organize  a  police  force;  It  will  be  known 
as  the  people's  police." 

The  white  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
organ  of  the  People's  Progressive  Party  had 
followed  the  lead  of  the  Communist-con- 


trolled Warsaw  Peace  Congress  of  November 
1950. 

It  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Jagan  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1961  had  attended  "The  Third  World 
Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  for  Peace" 
and  had  at  that  time  broadcast  an  attack 
on  British  imperialism  over  radio  Prague. 

It  pointed  out  that  in  1951,  Dr.  Jagan  at- 
tended the  general  covincll  meeting  of  the 
Communist-controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  and  had  called  upon  this  in- 
strument of  Communist  subversion  to  es- 
tablish a  special  colonial  department,  to 
assist  trade  unions  in  colonial  countries. 

It  pointed  out  that  when  the  police  raided 
PPP  headquarters,  they  fovind  photographic 
documents  and  captions  supporting  the 
charges  that  the  Americans  had  waged  bac- 
teriological warfare  in  Korea. 

It  charged  that  there  was  a  well-developed 
cell  system  organized  by  the  People's  Pro- 
gfressive  Party,  with  a  "hard  core  of  some 
400  to  500  members  who  are  ready  to  do 
violence." 

The  complete  Communist  domination  of 
the  People's  Progressive  Party  was  exposed 
and  denounced  by  one  of  the  few  prominent 
non-Communist  leaders  of  the  party,  Mr. 
Forbes  Bumham,  who  broke  with  Jagan  in 
1955  and  formed  his  own  party,  the  People's 
National  Congress. 

The  report  of  the  British  Guiana  Constitu- 
tional Commission  published  a  list  of  repre- 
sentative literature  distributed  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party.  Let  me  read  a  few  of 
these  edifying  titles: 

"The  Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determl- 
nation,"  by  V.  I.  Lenin. 

"Patriotism  and  Internationalism,"  by  S. 
Titarenko. 

"The  Labor  Movement  In  Great  Britain." 
Issued  by  the  British  Communist  Party. 

"They  Were  Billed  Because  They  Were 
Negroes,"  published  by  the  West  Indies  <3om- 
mittee  of  the  British  Communist  Party." 

Mr.  President,  Cheddi  Jagan  has  remained 
a  faithful  minion  of  the  world  Communist 
conspiracy  to  this  day.  Within  the  past  year, 
he  has  hailed  Castro  as  a  "liberator"  and  has 
been  hailed  by  Castro.  He  has  banned  the 
distribution  in  British  Guiana  of  a  USIA 
publication  entitled  "What  Can  a  Man 
Believe?"  contrasting  life  in  free  countries 
with  the  life  in  totalitarian  countries.  Jagan's 
Minister  of  National  Resources,  the  Honorable 
H.  B.  Benn,  stated  only  a  few  months  ago, 
"It  Is  easier  to  stop  tomorrow  than  to  stop 
communism." 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on  with 
this  recital  of  the  record.  But  surely  In  the 
light  of  the  record  I  have  already  presented, 
no  reasonable  person  coiild  doubt  that  Cheddi 
Jagan  and  Janet  Jagan  and  their  Ministers 
are  Communists,  that  theil^  movement  is 
Communist  dominated,  that  It  does  take  Its 
orders  from  the  Kremlin. 

It  has  been  argued  that  if  we  truly  believe 
In  the  principle  of  self-determination,  we 
could  not  in  good  faith  have  Intervened  In 
any  way  In  the  British  Guiana  elections;  that 
If  the  British  Guiana  people  want  a  Jagan 
government  they  are  entitled  to  have  a  Jagan 
government. 

But  I  say  that  It  Is  not  self-determination 
when  the  Jagan  movement  campaigns  with 
the  unlimited  financial  means  of  the  world 
Communist  movement  at  its  disposal,  while 
the  opposition  parties  are  refused  contri- 
butions by  British  and  American  concerns 
doing  business  in  British  Guiana,  for  fear 
that  this  would  antagonize  Cheddi  Jagan. 
It  is  not  self-determination  when  Moscow, 
Pelplng,  and  Havana  Inundate  British  Gui- 
ana with  propaganda  favorable  to  Jagan, 
while  the  Voice  of  America  and  BBC  do 
nothing  to  expose  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jagan  movement  or  the  true  nature  of  com- 
munism, or  to  give  support  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  opposition. 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the 
World  Bank,  with  American  approval  weights 
the  election  In  Jagan's  favor  by  granting  him 


a  loan  of  $1%  million  Just  before  the  elec- 
tion thus  enabling  Jagan  to  pretend  to  his 
people  that  he  knows  how  to  deal  with  the 
Americans  and  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  support  him.  This,  In  my 
opinion.  Is  a  scandal  that  cries  out  for 
explanation. 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the 
Jagan  party  deceives  the  people  of  British 
Oulana  by  concealing  Its  Communist  Iden- 
tity from  them  and  parades,  as  Castro  did, 
In  the  guise  of  a  reform  and  independence 
movement. 

It  is  not  self-determination  when  the  peo- 
ple of  any  country  vote  for  reform  and  de- 
mocracy, but  get.  Instead,  a  Communist  dic- 
tatorship from  which  there  Is  no  way  of  ex- 
tricating themselves.  On  the  contrary,  such 
fraud  constitutes  a  flagrant  perversion  of 
the  right  of  self-determination  which  all  men 
who  believe  in  freedom  shoud  expose,  rather 
than  defend. 

The  Washington  Post,  In  an  optimistic 
editorial,  appealed  against  any  attempt  to 
Interfere  with  the  right  of  the  British  Guiana 
people  to  self-determination,  and  held  forth 
the  hope  that  after  they  had  had  experience 
with  the  Jagan  regime,  the  people  of  British 
Guiana  would  take  back  their  endorsement 
at  the  polls.  Just  as  the  people  of  Kerala  voted 
the  Communists  out  of  office.  Whether  this 
optimistic  parallel  holds  any  water  depends 
in  the  final  analysis  on  our  British  allies 
and  on  ourselves. 

Kerala  was  never  an  Independent  state.  It 
was  a  state  In  the  sense  that  Ck>nnecticut  Is 
a  State.  Even  under  an  elected  Communist 
government.  It  remained  constitutionally 
subordinate  to  the  State  of  India,  without 
the  power  to  levy  armies  or  other  powers  re- 
served to  sovereign  governments.  Even  then, 
before  the  Communists  could  be  voted  out 
of  power,  it  was  necessary  for  New  Delhi 
to  Impose  martial  law  In  Kerala  and  put  an 
end  to  the  excesses  with  which  the  Com- 
munists had  been  terrorizing  the  population. 
Within  2  years,  if  Britain  does  not  Inter- 
vene, British  Guiana  is  scheduled  to  become 
fully  lndei>endent.  Meanwhile,  at  least  theo- 
retically, Britain  reserves  the  right  to  Inter- 
vene in  an  emergency. 

WIU  Britain  use  this  right  if  Jagan  pro- 
ceeds to  Castroize  British  Guiana,  to  set  up 
a  one-party  dictatorship,  to  conflacate  for- 
eign enterprises,  and  to  create  a  people's  po- 
lice and  a  people's  militia  as  Instruments  of 
control? 

Will  It  use  this  right  if  there  is  evidence, 
as  I  fear  there  will  be,  that  British  Gxilana 
under  Jagan  is  being  used  for  the  Infiltration 
and  subversion  of  Brazil,  Colombia,  Vene- 
zuela, Dutch  Guiana,  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries? 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  must  accept  the  fact  that  the  Carib- 
bean area  has  become  a  major  theater  of 
Communist  political  and  military  operations; 
and  we  must  make  plans.  In  concert,  to  deal 
with  this  danger. 

If  we  do  not  do  so  qvUckly,  If  we  continue 
to  drift  and  hope  for  the  best,  as  we  have 
done  in  regard  to  Cuba,  then,  as  certainly  as 
day  follows  night  and  defeat  follows  inaction 
and  folly,  we  shall  within  the  next  several 
years,  see  the  Caribbean  Sea  converted  Into  a 
Communist  lake,  and  communism  trium- 
phant through  large  parts  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican mainland. 

Mr.  President,  when  one  examines  the  rec- 
ord, there  Is  no  question  that  Jagan  has  been 
following  the  Communist  line;  and  regardless 
of  whether  he  Is  a  card-carrying  Communist 
or  whether  he  is  on  a  Conununist  member- 
ship list,  there  Is  no  question  that  today  he 
Is  as  much  a  Communist  as  Is  any  well- 
known  Conmiunlst  In  the  world. 

This  situation  Is  very  serious  for  us,  and 
that  Is  why  I  am  discussing  it. 

What  troubles  me  even  more  than  these 
facts  is  the  fact  that  the  World  Bank  granted 
Jagan  a  loan  of  $1,250,000,  I  believe,  only  6 
weeks  before  the  election  In  British  Guiana. 
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Mr.  President,  what  kind  of  Intervention  Is 
that?  The  election  was  about  to  take  place 
In  British  Guiana,  and  the  facts  about 
Jagan — including  his  clear  record  of  commu- 
nism— were  known.  Then,  late  In  June,  he 
came  to  Washington,  and  personally  signed 
for  a  World  Bank  loan  of  $1,250,000.  and  the 
World  Bank  extended  the  loan.  I  know  It  will 
be  said  that  the  World  Bank  is  an  Inter- 
national organization.  But  the  United  States 
Is  a  rather  large  stockholder  in  that  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lausche.  To  the  extent  of  33  percent. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Yes.  to  the  extent  of  33  percent. 
I  say  it  will  be  rathM'  hard  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  that  an  organization  in 
which  we  have  membership  to  the  extent  of 
33  percent  has  loaned  In  excess  of  $1  million 
to  one  about  whom,  I  say.  there  is  no  dispute 
of  his  affiliation,  his  dedication,  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Some  of  our  friends  have  said  that  the 
use  of  our  radio  facilities  to  tell  the  truth 
about  Jagan  would  be  Intervention.  I  say 
it  Is  the  worst  kind  of  intervention  when,  on 
the  eve  of  the  British  Guiana  election,  in 
which  there  were  two  candidates,  one  of 
them  was  permitted  to  come  to  Washington 
and  obtain  a  loan  of  in  excess  of  (1  million, 
following  which  he  returned  to  British 
Guiana  and  used  that  fact  to  his  great  per- 
sonal advantage.  As  recently  as  2  days  ago 
I  talked  to  several  persons  who  were  there 
during  all  that  period;  and  they  state. 
"When  that  happened,  the  Jig  was  up.  But 
you  cannot  tell  us  that  he  Is  not  a 
Communist." 

Nevertheless  that  World  Bank  loan  was 
made;  and  shortly  thereafter  Jagan  won  the 
election  in  Brltlah  Guiana  by  only  a  few 
votes. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  has 
ever  happened:  and  someone  should  explain 
how  it  was  allowed  to  take  place  at  this 
critical  hour. 

I  said  to  one  official  of  the  World  Bank, 
"Did  you  talk  about  Jagan?  Every  banker  I 
know  considers  that  the  most  Important 
element  In  connection  with  a  loan  Is  the 
character,  the  reputation,  and  the  integrity 
of  the  one  who  applies  for  the  loan;  they  are 
more  inxportant  than  his  credit  rating  or  his 
property  holdings.  The  most  important  thing 
is  to  know  what  sort  of  man  is  applying  for 
the  loan.  Did  your  bank  ask  those  questions 
about  Jagan?  Did  anyone  tell  you  he  Is  a 
Communist  and  has  been  running  with 
Conununlsts?" 

He  replied,  "Yes.  the  question  has  been 
raised." 

But  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  out 
what  was  said. 

This  situation  must  be  absolutely  terrify- 
ing to  the  American  people.  It  must  shock 
them  to  realize  that  such  a  thing  was  al- 
lowed to  happen  at  this  critical  hour  In 
world  developments. 

Mr.  GatTKOTNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

The  PREsmmc  Officer  (Mr.  Hickey  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  Dodo.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Ghuejitnc.  Apart  from  the  very  effec- 
tive points  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
making  in  regard  to  the  character  of  this 
man.  what  explanation  or  justiScatlon  Is 
there  for  making  such  loans  to  colonies  of 
another  country  which,  under  the  new  orien- 
tation of  this  administration,  is  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  contributors  to  our  foreign  aid 
program,  before  such  colonies  are  even  lib- 
erated? That  has  happened  In  several  cases. 
How  is  it  Justified?  . 

Mr.  Dodo.  I  do  not  know.  I  asked  that 
question,  too:  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  obtain  an  answer.  I  hope  I  do  get  one.  If 
so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  report  it  to  the  Senate. 

Incidentally,  let  me  state  that  I  was  told 
that  the  application  for  the  loan  had  been 
pending  2  years.  So  I  asked.  "Why  was  there 
such   great   haste.   Just  6  weeks  before  the 


election?  If  the  application  had  been  pending 
for  2  years,  coxUd  not  you  have  waited  until 
the  people  of  British  Guiana  had  had  a 
chance  to  reach  their  decislcoi?  Could  not  you 
have  waited  another  6  weeks?"  But  I  did  not 
get  a  'ery  good  answer  to  that  question, 
either. 

Mr.  Orttening.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  Dooo.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRtrxmKc.  I  would  say  that  those  of 
us  who  support  the  principle  of  foreign  aid — 
believing  that  some  of  It  may  be  necessary 
in  this  crucial  time  in  the  world — are  deeply 
concerned  not  merely  about  the  maladminis- 
tration that  has  characterized  it.  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  fear  that  that  maladministration 
will  continue. 

There  has  been  a  very  drm  declaration  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  our  President  to 
change  that.  I  certainly  applaud  that  pur- 
pose. But  to  date  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  that  that  fine  declaration  of 
purpose  is  being  carried  out  by  any  signifi- 
cant changes  In  key  personnel. 

I  believe  It  would  be  most  important  for 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
pursue  this  matter  and  to  ascertain  who  is 
responsible  for  making  the  loan  to  Jagan, 
and  under  what  cLrcumstances,  and  to  ascerl 
tain  whether  officials  of  that  type  who  are 
responsible  for  that  action  are  to  be  retained 
in  the  proposed  new  and  better  setup.  This 
will  have  a  great  bearing  on  whether  we  can 
have  any  confidence  that  the  promised  Im- 
provement of  administration  of  foreign  aid 
will  actually  occur. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  the  gravest  fears 
that  the  promised  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration will  not  take  place,  but  that,  despite 
the  Presidents  purpose,  the  same  policies  and 
performance  which  have  been  so  disastrous 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  will  continue.  We 
all  hope  they  wUl  change,  because  if  they  do 
not  change  not  only  will  the  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram be  a  failure  and  the  money  wasted,  but 
it  will  be  of  actual  help  to  the  forces  we  are 
trying  to  defeat,  the  Communists.  If  the 
money  goes  to  a  few  people  at  the  top  as  so 
often  hitherto,  or  to  governments  run  by  of- 
ficials with  Communist  affiliations  or  sym- 
pathies, we  wiU  be  helping  the  very  forces  we 
are  trying  to  combat,  and  defeating  our  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  freedom  and  peace. 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  Dooo.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Keating.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  brmglng  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  It  is  shocking 
that  the  International  Bank  would  make 
such  a  loan  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  As  the 
Senator  has  said,  it  would  not  have  be^ 
necessary  for  them,  with  their  office  here  In 
Washington,  to  go  to  a  Brltlah  white  paper. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  the  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  taken  evidence  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  in  British  Guiana  in 
relation  to  its  investigation  into  communism 
in  the  Caribbean. 

While  the  testimony  was  not  released,  upon 
request  it  would  have  been  made  available, 
of  course,  to  any  official  of  the  International 
Bank,  or  anyone  else  in  Government  who 
needed  the  Information.  They  knew  very  well 
the  testimony  was  being  taken. 

It  gives  great  pause  to  those  of  us  who  feel, 
as  I  know  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  does, 
that  assistance  to  friendly  nations  is  in  the 
interest  of  our  own  country  to  see  a  thing  like 
this  happen,  which  undoubtedly  had  a  defi- 
nite influence  on  the  election.  There  Is  no 
doubt  about  it.  Whether  or  not  the  election 
would  have  been  different  without  it.  nobody 
can  say:  but  it  is  regrettable  in  the  extreme 
tba.t  the  International  Bank  took  the  step  at 
Just  this  date.  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  brought  the  matter  to 
our  attention. 


Mr.  DoDD.  I  am  grateful  for  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  following  documents: 
First.  "British  Guiana.  Suspension  of  the 
Constitution."  published  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government:  second,  the  following  appen- 
dixes from  the  "Report  of  the  BritUh  Guiana 
Constitutional  Commission" — published  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government:  Appendix  I — 
"Extracts  From  the  PPP  Periodical  Thunder 
and  Prom  Speeches  and  Writings  of  PPP 
Leaders."  Appendix  II — "List  of  Communist 
Literature  Dlstrtbuted  by  the  PPP,"  Appen- 
dix m — "Note  on  the  Arson  Plot":  third, 
article  from  the  Dally  Chronicle — George- 
town. British  Guiana — September  30.  1960. 
headed  "British  Guiana  Can  Expect  Anything 
Should  PPP  Lose  Elections":  fourth,  article 
from  the  Guiana  Graphic — Georgetown. 
British  Guiana — July  4.  1961,  entitled  "Benn 
Meant  Every  Word";  fifth,  some  sundry  ar- 
ticles from  the  American  press  dealing  with 
the  British  Guiana  crisis  of  1953-54. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  through  5.) 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my 
remarks,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  has 
not  in  any  way  suggested  an  "I  told  you  so" 
attitude.  It  is  no  solace  at  all  to  be  proved 
right  when  our  national  security  Is  at  stake, 
and  when  the  cost  of  being  proved  right  runs 
so  high.  But  we  shall  never  survive  the 
terrible  trials  that  He  ahead  of  us  unless  we 
first  of  all  expose  to  ourselves  and  find  the 
explanations  for  all  the  blunders  and  errors — 
errors  of  commission  and  errors  of  omission — 
of  which  we  have  been  guilty. 

What  I  find  particularly  frightening  about 
the  situation  In  British  Guiana  is  that  we 
have  been  aware  since  1953  that  this  was  a 
political  crisis  area,  where  the  Communists 
might  conceivably  come  to  power. 

But  we  did  nothing. 

In  the  name  of  economy,  we  even  with- 
drew a  few  labor  attaches  who.  according  to 
accounts,  had  been  doing  an  effective  Job  of 
counseling  the  anti -Communist  trade  unions. 

Worse  than  this,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
we  fortified  Jagan's  position  by  providing 
him  with  technical  assistance  and  by  approv- 
ing the  World  Bank  loan  of  $1<4  million, 
which  was  personally  signed  for  by  Jagan 
himself.  I  have  been  told  by  Americans  who 
were  in  British  Guiana  at  the  time  that,  had 
we  wanted  to  help  Jagan  win,  we  could  have 
taken  no  more  effective  measure  than  the 
granting  of  this  loan  in  the  weeks  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  election.  Indeed,  vnxen 
we  consider  that  Jagan  won  by  only  two 
seats.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  sug- 
gest that  this  loan  made  the  difference  be- 
tween victory  and  defeat  for  the  forces  of 
communism  in  British  Guiana. 

Now.  despite  Jagan's  record,  despite  the 
sorry  experience  with  being  nice  to  Castro 
and  with  aid  to  Tito  and  to  Poland,  we  find 
that  there  is  talk  of  keeping  Jagan  from 
going  Communist  by  making  bigger  and 
better  loans  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  alternative  to 
folly:  there  is  an  alternative  to  Inaction.  I 
believe  that  the  record  of  our  tragic  failure 
In  British  Guiana  is  still  another  argument 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Freedom  Academy 
where  methods  of  combating  communism 
can  be  studied  and  devised  and  where  we 
train  cold  war  experts  for  the  side  of  freedom. 

"exhibit     I BUTISK     GUIANA BUSPXNSIOIf     OF 

THE    CONSTTTOTION 

"(Presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  to  Parliament  by  Comniand  of  Her 
Majesty.  October  1963) 

"/.  Introduction 

"1.   The   new   Constitution   Introduced  in 

British   Guiana   last  April  was  based   on  a 

report  (Col.  No.  280)  of  an  independent  Com- 

mlBslon   (Sir  John  Waddlngton.  Chairman, 
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Professor  V.  T.  Harlow  and  Dr.  Rita  Hlnden, 
members).  It  conferred  upon  the  people  for 
the  first  time  universal  adult  suffrage  and 
provided  for  a  W-cameral  Legislature  with  a 
Lower  Chamber  (House  of  Assembly)  consist- 
ing of  twenty-seven  members,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  elected,  and  an  Upper 
Chamber  (the  State  CouncU)  consUtlng  of 
nine  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
(two  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ministers 
in  the  Lower  Chamber).  The  Constitution 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  six  elected 
members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  as  Minis- 
ters with  departmental  responsibility  and 
gave  them  a  majority  of  two  in  the  Executive 
Council,  the  principal  instrument  of  policy. 
The  Governor  was  obliged  (save  In  excep- 
tional cases)  to  consult,  and  take  the  advice 
of.  this  Council. 

"2.  In  the  General  Election  at  the  end  of 
April  for  thhe  House  of  Assembly  under  the 
new  Constitution  the  People's  Progressive 
Party  (PJ»J».)  gained  61  percent  of  the  votes, 
and  18  out  of  24  seats.  With  this  majority  It 
secured  the  election  of  members  of  the  Party 
to  the  six  Ministerial  posts  filled  from  the 
House  of  Assembly. 

"These  Ministers  were:  Dr.  C.  B.  Jagan 
(Minister  for  Agriculture) .  Mr.  L.  F.  S.  Bum- 
ham  (Minister  for  Education),  Mr.  A.  Chase 
(Minister  for  Labour) .  Mrs.  8.  King  (Minister 
for  Works) ,  Dr.  J.  P,  Lachhmanslngh  (Minis- 
ter for  Health) ,  Mr.  J.  N.  Singh  (Minister  for 
Local  Government). 

"Dt.  Jagan  was  elected  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Assembly  and  Mrs.  Jagan,  Deputy 
Speaker.  Two  further  members  of  the  P.P.P., 
Mr.  Flngal  and  Mr.  Robertson,  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  State  Council  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  six  Ministers. 

"3.  The  People's  Progressive  Party,  there- 
fore, held  six  out  of  the  ten  places  in  the 
Executive  Council.  It  also  had  a  working 
majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  but  not 
In  the  State  Council.  It  would  also  have  had 
a  majority  If  the  Governor  had  decided  to 
call  a  Joint  Session  of  the  two  Houses  for 
any  purpose. 

"II.  Activities  of  Ministers 
"4.  The  conduct  of  Ministers  showed  no 
concern  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  Colony 
and  threatened  its  progress  &s  an  orderly 
state;  it  had  seriously  endangered  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  country  and  had  set  it  on 
the  road  to  collapse.  Examples  of  this  con- 
duct are: 

"(1)  Fomenting  of  strikes  for  political  ends 
(pars.  15-18): 

"(11)  Attempting  to  oust  established  trade 
unions  by  legislative  action  (par.  19); 

"(111)  Removal  of  the  ban  on  the  entry  of 
West  Indian  communists  (par.  8); 

"(Iv)  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Undesirable  Publications  Ordinance  and  the 
flooding  of  the  territory  with  commxinist 
literatur*  (paragraph  8); 

"<v)  Misuse  of  rights  of  appointment  to 
Boards  and  Committees  (paragraph  13); 

"(vl)  Spreading  of  racial  hatred  (para- 
graph 14): 

"(vll)  Plan  to  aecularlEie  Church  schools 
and  to  re-write  textbooks  to  give  them  a  po- 
Utlcal  bias  (paragraph  36) ; 

"(vlll)  Neglect  of  their  administrative  du- 
ties (paragraphs  22-23 ) : 

"(Ix)  Undermining  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Pohce  ( paragraphs  9-11): 

"(X)  Attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  Pub- 
lic Service  (paragraph  12); 

"(xl)  Threats  of  violence  (paragraphs  28- 
33): 

"6.  Bach  one  of  these  acts  Judged  sep*- 
arately  was  serious  enough,  and  the  cumula- 
tive effect  was  disastrous.  Viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Communist  connexions  of  Ministers, 
their  aim  was  unmistakable. 

"6.  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the 
events  of  the  period  May-September  1953  are 
described  roughly  In  chronological  order. 


"The  loyal  address  and  withdrawal  at  bans 
on  entry  of  Communists  and  Oommunlst 
literature 

"7.  At  the  first  business  session  of  the  new 
House  of  Assembly  held  on  17th  June  the 
Party  reftised  to  move  a  loyal  address  to  the 
Queen  In  response  to  Her  Bdajesty's  gracious 
message  at  the  introduction  of  the  new  Con- 
stitution (though  a  loyal  address  was  passed 
unanimously  when  moved  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition ) . 

"8.  At  the  same  time  and  contrary  to  the 
general  policy  of  other  West  Indian  Govern- 
ments, the  P.P.P.  Ministers  insisted  on  the 
removal  of  tiie  ban  on  the  entry  of  certain 
well-known  West  Indian  Communists  Into 
British  Guiana.  They  Introduced  a  bill  to  re- 
peal the  Undesirable  Publications  Ordinance, 
thus  removing  the  power  of  the  Governor  in 
Council  to  exclude  subversive  literature. 
Comm\inlst  llteratxire  brought  in  by  Dr.  Ja- 
gan in  1951  was  seized  by  customs  officials. 
The  proposed  bill  sought  to  Invalidate  this 
seizure  and  was  thiis  attempting  to  make 
these  officials  liable  to  legal  proceedings  for 
their  official  action.  It  has  not  yet  passed 
Into  law,  but  meanwhile  communist  litera- 
ture has  been  pouring  into  the  country. 
"Undermining  of  the  loyalty  of  the  police 
"9.  Ministers  Intended  to  organise  a  "Peo- 
ples' Police."  On  3rd  May.  Dr.  Jagan  said, 
"Comradee,  in  the  past  when  we  asked  for 
bread  we  were  given  bullets  and  those  who 
fired  at  workers  were  honoured  by  the  mas- 
ters. But  when  the  PJ>.P.  gets  Into  power  the 
same  bullets  which  were  fired  on  those  poor 
people  will  be  fired  on  our  oppressors.  We 
shall  organise  a  Police  Force;  it  will  be  known 
as  the  People's  Police." 

"10.  Ministers  in  their  speeches  made  clear 
'their  dlEsatlBf action  that  the  existing  police 
force  was  not  under  the  control  of  PJJ*.; 
they  encouraged  dissatisfied  policemen  to 
take  their  complaints  to  party  leaders  and 
used  the  dissidents  to  spread  discontent  and 
disaffection. 

"11.  The  Minister  for  Labour  tried  to  Inter- 
fere with  the  control  of  the  police  by  the 
Chief  Secretary.  He  informed  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary that  he  proposed  to  issue  a  statement 
for  the  guidance  of  the  police  and  requested 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  draw  their  attention 
to  it.  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  pro- 
posed statement:  "It  is  nauseating  to  find 
that  as  soon  as  there  Is  a  labour  dispute  or 
stoppage  of  work — no  matter  how  trivial  or 
large — the  police  intervene.  Any  repetition  of 
the  past  attitude  and  conduct  by  the  police 
will  meet  with  stem  action  on  the  part  of  the 
elected  Ministers."  In  fact  the  police  had  not 
Interfered  In  labour  disputes;  they  only  be- 
came Involved  In  the  exercise  of  their  duty  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  The  Chief  Secretary 
managed  to  prevail  on  the  Minister  to  defer 
publication  until  the  question  had  been  fur- 
ther discussed,  but  on  23rd  September  the 
Minister  asked  that  the  Governor  should  be 
Informed  that  he  proposed  to  Issue  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  after  resumption 
of  work  In  the  sugar  Indtistry. 

"Attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  public 
service 

"12.  It  Is  fundamental,  as  it  Is  in  this 
country — end  it  is  written  Into  all  colonial 
constitutions — that  the  public  services 
should  be  free  from  ail  political  Infiuenoes. 
Accordingly  under  the  constitution  respon- 
sibility for  the  public  service  Is  reserved  to 
the  Governor  who  is  advised  on  these  matters 
by  an  independent  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion. Ministers,  however,  clearly  showed  that 
they  resented  this.  For  example,  in  a  speech 
on  July  26.  Dr.  Jagan  said  "They  have  ap- 
pointed a  Civil  Service  Commission  because 
they  do  not  want  us  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  appointment  of  ctvll  BervwitB.  We 
would  like  to  have  power  to  appoint  oar  own 
people  who  would  be  able  to  do  our  woA*. 
Ministers  made  clear  their  Intention  to  mbol- 


Isb  the  Public  Service  Comml^on  and  to  re- 
fuse to  vote  provision  for  it.  They  enoouraged 
dissatisfied  members  of  the  Service  to  come 
direct  to  them  for  redress.  They  also  encour- 
aged Junior  officers  to  act  as  informers  on  de- 
partmental activities  and  have  sought  their 
views  regarding  the  efficiency  and  conduct  of 
their  senior  officers.  The  Minister  of  Works 
instructed  the  Director  of  Public  Works  that 
committees  of  workers  should  be  set  up  in 
connexion  with  works  projects.  The  functions 
of  these  cammittees  were  not  to  be  confined 
to  service  conditions,  but  were  to  advise  on 
the  execution  of  the  projects, 

"Control  over  boards  and  committees 
"13.  Ministers'  appointments  to  Statutory 
Boards  and  Commltteees  showed  their  de- 
termination to  put  these  Committees  under 
Party  control  without  regard  for  members 
suitability  and  experience.  They  appointed 
4  PP.P.  supFKjrters.  3  of  whom  were  pri- 
mary schoolteachers,  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee while  the  representaUves  previously 
on  the  Committee  of  the  denominational 
governing  bodies  which  control  260  out  of  277 
primary  schools  In  British  Oulana  were  ex- 
cluded. They  also  proposed  to  fill  5  out  of  7 
seats  on  the  Transport  Advisory  OoiincU  by 
PI'S',  supporters.  Two  of  these  were  Junior 
members  of  the  Transport  and  Harbours  De- 
partment itself,  and  one  was  a  tailor  who 
earns  his  living  by  selling  P-PJ.  literature. 
Ministers  pressed  the  Governor  to  transfer  to 
them  his  powers  to  appoint  members  of  other 
more  important  executive  boards  and  com- 
mittees so  as  to  give  them  control  over  the 
local  government  board  and  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  Rice  Marketing  Board.  Ministers 
ordered  the  manager  of  the  Bice  Marketing 
Board  to  disobey  the  Instructions  of  the 
legally  appointed  Board  using  the  threat  that 
they  (the  Ministers)  would  shortly  be  ap- 
pointing a  new  Board. 

"Radal  hatred 
"14.  The  Ministers  for  Education  and  tor 
Labour  started  an  'African  and  Colonial  Af- 
fairs Committee"  which  declared  support  for 
the  Mau  Mau  in  Kenya  and  the  communist 
terrorists  In  Malaya  and  specialised  tn  vlclotis 
anti-British,  anti-white  propaganda. 
"Labor  unrest 
"16.  For  many  years  a  trade  union  called 
the  Man  Power  Citizens*  Association 
(MP.CA.)  has  represented  the  main  body 
of  sugar  workers.  It  has  negotiated  a  num- 
ber of  agreements  with  the  Sugar -Producers' 
Association  (S.PA.)  Improving  wages  and 
setting  up  Joint  negotiating  machinery.  In 
1945  Dr.  Jagan,  who  had  been  Treasurer  of 
this  Union,  having  failed  to  gain  control  ol 
It,  broke  away  and  later  under  his  Influence, 
a  rival  union,  the  Guiana  Industrial  Work- 
ers' Union  (OJ.W.U.)  was  formed  with  Dt. 
J.  P.  Lachhmanslngh  (later  Minister  tor 
Health)  as  President.  This  union  set  out  to 
break  the  MP.C.A.  and  the  negotiating  ma- 
chinery between  the  MP.C.A.  and  the 
SP.A.  After  the  Enmore  riots  of  16th  June, 
1948,  In  which  a  niimber  of  people  were 
killed,  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Sugar  Industry  reported  (Colonial  No.  249) 
that  the  claim  of  the  GXW.U.  lor  recogni- 
tion was  premature  and  unwarranted  and 
that  the  <'iat»inB  and  complaints  of  the  work- 
ers were  amply  represented  by  the  alrea4y 
recognised  unions. 

"16.  The  GXW.U..  however,  sought  to  call 
general  strikes  in  the  sugar  industry  In  the 
autumns  of  1951  and  1952,  to  obtain  recog- 
nition, but  failed  to  secure  any  general  sup- 
port for  its  calls  though  strikes  did  occur  on 
Individual  estates.  In  the  official  report  of 
the  Registrar  of  Trade  Unions  In  British 
Oulana.  the  number  of  members  of  the 
OJ.W.U.  on  the  Slst  December,  1853,  was 
given  as  817,  compared  with  7,272  members 
at  the  M.P.CA.,  of  whom  at  least  half  were 
Mogii  worksrs. 
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"17.  When  the  P.P.P.  came  into  power  It 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  G.I.W.U.  of  which 
Dr.  Lachhmanslngh  remained  President  al- 
though Minister  for  Health.  Labour  rela- 
tions in  the  sugar  industry  have  steadily 
deteriorated  owing  to  direct  interference  by 
Ministers  in  minor  matters  which  would 
previously  have  been  settled  through  the 
existing  Joint  consultative  machinery.  Dur- 
ing this  year  there  were  64  minor  stoppages 
from  May  to  September,  compared  with  3  up 
to  May.  In  August  the  Minister  for  Labour 
approached  the  SP.A.  and  pressed  for  the 
recognition  of  the  G.I.W.U.  The  Association 
sent  a  conciliatory  reply  offering  Joint  recog- 
nition with  the  M.P.C-A.  A  meeting  of  the 
Union  was  held  on  August  30  to  consider  this 
offer.  The  Minister  for  Health  as  President, 
and  the  Minister  for  Works  (who  held  no 
official  position  In  the  Union)  attended. 
The  latter  dominated  the  proceedings  and  in- 
sisted on  the  meeting  calling  a  general  strike 
in  the  Sugar  Industry.  The  meeting  agreed 
without  considering  tlje  S.P.A.'8  reply  to  their 
demand  for  recognition;  and  Mr.  King,  Dr. 
Lachhmanslngh,  Mrs.  Jagan  (that  is,  two 
Ministers  and  the  Deputy  Speaker)  and  other 
members  of  the  Party  toured  the  estates 
urging  the  workers  to  strike. 

"18.  The  resulting  strike  eventually  para- 
lyzed the  whole  industry.  Some  days  after 
it  had  started  the  Union  represented  that 
its  object  was  to  secure  an  Improvement  In 
wages  and  working  conditions,  although  no 
previoiis   approach   had   been   made   on   the 
matter    to    the    employers.    Attempts    were 
made  to  organize  a  general  strike  in  sympa- 
thy In  other  industries  and  essential  services. 
Some    members    of    the    Sawmill    Workers' 
Union  (President — Dr.  Jagan)  and  the  Brit- 
ish  Guiana   Labour   Union    (President — the 
Minister    for    Education)     responded.    The 
President  of  the  Transport  Workers'  Union, 
who  was  opposed  to  Joining  the  strike,  even- 
tually agreed  under  pressure  and  intimida- 
tion to  a  4-hour  sjrmpathy  stoppage  of  work 
by  his  Union.  Even  this  was  only  partially 
successful  and  there  was  little  response  from 
other  Unions.  The  Minister  for  Health  then 
ordered  the  sugar  workers  to  return  to  work. 
"Labor  legislation 
"19.  Strikes  having  failed,  the  Minister  for 
Health  announced  that  the  G.I.W.U.  demand 
for  recogtUtlon  would  be  pursued  by  legisla- 
tive action.  A  draft  Labour  Relations  Ordi- 
nance   was    thereupon    published    requiring 
employers  to  recognize  for  purposes  of  nego- 
tiation any  Union  which  obtained  the  sup- 
port of  52  percent  of  the  workers  in  an  in- 
dustry by  ballot.  Such  legislation  is  contrary 
to  policy  and   practice  In  British   industry 
because  It  Imposes  an  element  of  compulsion 
In  a  field  where  the  principle  of  mutual  con- 
sent, which  is  inherent  In  collective  bargain- 
ing, can  alone  yield  satisfactory  results.  It  is 
claimed  to  be  based  on  a  United  States  law, 
but  in  fact  reflects  only  one  feature  of  a  gen- 
eral code  of  Indiistrial  law  in  the  United 
States  which  imposes  restrictions  and  obli- 
gations not  only  upon  employers,  but  also 
upon  trade  unions.  At  the  same  time  the 
Minister  of  Labour  moved  to  repeal  the  Trade 
Disputes      (Essential     Services)      Ordinance 
1942.  The  object  of  this  Ordinance  is  to  pre- 
vent sudden  stoppages  In  services  where  there 
la  likely  to  be  an  immediate  and  serious  effect 
on  the  life  and  health  of  the  community. 
Without  such  protection,  the  country  could 
be    deprived    of   water   supplies,    electricity, 
transport  and  drainage,   and   food   supplies 
and  public  health  endangered. 

"20.  On  September  24,  the  day  the  strike 
ended,  the  House  of  Assembly  met.  Before 
the  session  began,  large  crowds  had  been  In- 
stigated by  the  P.P.P.  and  G.I.W.U.  leaders 
to  assemble  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Chamber.  While  the  police  were  at- 
tempting to  control  them  the  Minister  for 
Works  exhorted  them  to  rush  the  building. 
It  was  soon  packed  with  an  unruly  crowd  and 


it  was  some  time  before  sufficient  order  could 
be  restored  for  the  session  to  begin.  The  Min- 
ister for  Labour  then  moved  the  suspension 
of  Standing  Orders  so  that  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Bill  could  be  taken  without  due  notice 
through  all  Its  stages  that  day.  The  Speaker 
refused  this  request  on  the  grounds  that 
such  action  infringed  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority in  the  House,  and  that  he  coxild  not 
permit  a  measure  of  such  importance  to  the 
life  of  the  community  to  be  taken  without 
notice.  The  Ministers  present  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  P.P.P.  then  rose  and  left  the 
Chamber.  Pandemonium  broke  out  amongst 
the  large  crowd  in  the  Chamber,  which  in- 
vaded the  floor  of  the  House,  and  order  could 
not  be  restored  for  some  time.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  had  to  be  given  police  protec- 
tion on  leaving  the  building.  The  Party  at 
first  threatened  to  boycott  the  House  until 
the  Speaker  reversed  his  ruling  and  at  a  pub- 
lic meeting  the  Speaker  was  accused  by  the 
Ministers  of  partlaUty.  Eventually,  however, 
the  BUI  was  debated  for  several  days  and 
passed.  These  Incidents  added  to  the  already 
serious  tension  in  Georgetown  which  was  not 
relaxed  until  the  arrival  of  the  troops. 

"21.  The  alarm  generated  amongst  mod- 
erate opinion  by  these  developments  was  re- 
flected In  a  resolution  recorded  on  the  21st 
September  by  the  State  Council,  expressing 
Its  grave  anxiety  at  the  sugar  strike  and  re- 
gretting that  "certain  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Colony  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  in  promoting 
and  sustaining  this  strike.'  The  resolution 
continued  'such  action  by  these  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  is  a  grave  danger  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, a  direct  threat  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  ctizens  of  the  Colony  and  the  negation 
of  good  and  responsible  democratic  govern- 
ment,' and  it  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
'after  due  enquiry  to  take  such  action  as  he 
may  deem  flt  to  ensure  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  the  proper  and  efficient 
working  of  the  Constitution.' 

"Ministerial  negligence 
"22.  When  the  Ministers  were  dismissed 
large  arrears  of  work  were  found  in  most  of 
the  offices;  in  the  case  of  the  Minister  for 
Works,  who  was  responsible  for  drainage  and 
Irrigation.  Important  Issues  had  been  left  un- 
dealt  with  for  several  months.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  neglect  and  of  Ministers'  ac- 
tions are  given  in  paragraphs  24-27. 

"23.  Ministers  came  Into  power  at  an  im- 
portant stage  in  the  development  of  the 
country.  Prospects  were  bright.  An  estimated 
total  of  £10  million  overseas  capital  had  been 
Invested  in  the  Colony  over  the  preceding 
five  years.  Plans  to  bring  large  areas  of  land 
Into  production  on  the  coast  and  to  provide 
for  the  ever-growing  population  had  been 
drawn  up.  Involving  large  schemes  for  the 
drainage  of  land.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  to  find  the  substantial  sum  of  money 
required  to  meet  the  cost,  partly  from  the 
Colony's  allocation  of  £3'/^m.  from  United 
Kingdom  funds  for  development.  There  were 
favourable  markets  for  the  two  main  ag^- 
cultural  products,  namely  sugar  and  rice, 
the  former  provided  by  the  Commonwealth 
Sugar  Agreement,  1951.  The  report  of  the 
International  Bank  Mission  which  visited 
British  Guiana  early  this  year  was  avail- 
able in  mid-July.  This  report  provided  an 
excellent  blue-print  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Colony.  Ministers  made  no 
attempt  to  take  advantage  of  all  these  oppor- 
tunities despite  the  efforts  of  the  Governor 
who,  as  stated  In  his  broadcast,  pressed  upon 
them  on  many  occasions,  ways  and  means 
of  making  progress  in  the  economic  field. 
"///.  The  economic  consequences 
"24.  Not  only  did  Ministers  neglect  all  these 
opportunities  of  pushing  ahead  with  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  terri- 
tory and  thereby  improving  the  standard 
of  life  of  the  Inhabitants,  but  by  their  activ- 
ities   they    undermined    the    confidence    of 


the  whole  business  community.  Although 
the  International  Bank  Mission  concluded 
during  its  visit  that  the  major  part  of  the 
large  sums  required  for  development  during 
the  next  6  years  could  be  raised  locally,  the 
Governor  was  recently  advised  that  any  at- 
tempt to  raise  a  local  loan  would  be  unsuc- 
cessful. A  survey  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  principal  business  firms  shows  that 
turnover  in  wholesale  and  retail  trades  de- 
creased by  9V2  percent  compared  with  the 
corresponding  period  In  1952.  There  Is  am- 
ple evidence  that  until  private  firms  have 
more  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  Colony 
they  will  make  no  further  capital  invest- 
ments there.  For  example: 

"(a)  Kennametals  International  S.A.  (Inc.) 
abandoned  an  exclusive  permission  to  ex- 
plore for  columblte/tantallte  on  June  30; 

"(b)  The  New  York  Alaska  Gold  Dredging 
Company  abandoned  an  exclusive  permission 
on  September  3; 

"(c)  The  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  withdrew 
their  application  for  an  oil  exploration  license 
on  August  27; 

"(d)  Panhandle  Oil  Canada  Limited  has 
abandoned  further  exploration  pending  its 
clarification  of  the  political  situation; 

"(e)  A  building  project  by  Ellis  Associated 
Companies  involving  capital  Investment  of 
$300,000  was  abandoned  as  financial  backers 
refused  to  continue  negotiations  with  the 
then  Government. 

"25.  Unemployment  increased  sharply  in 
the  building  trade,  because  of  a  general 
reluctance  to  start  new  construction  work. 
Local  timber  mills  report  decreases  varying 
from  12  percent  to  40  percent  In  the  demand 
for  lumber  for  the  domestic  building  trade. 
"26.  At  the  end  of  1952  Savings  Bank  de- 
posits totalled  approximately  $16  million. 
The  level  of  deposits  fluctuated  during  the 
flrst  weeks  of  the  new  Government,  but  a 
serious  run  started  In  August  as  is  shown 
In  the  following  table: 


"Data 


Deposits 


With- 
drawals 


Net  witli- 
drawals 


Aug  19-31 J281,264  J6M.605  J323.341 

Sept  1-15 369,029  1,371,485  1,002,456 

Sept.  16-30 338,694  712,619  373,925 

Total 988.987  2.688,709  1,699,722 
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"Note:  Dollar  (B.W.I.)=4s.  2d. 

"After  the  arrival  of  the  troops  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  significantly  decreased. 

"27.  The  numerous  strikes  and  stoppages 
In  the  sugar  Industry  which  had  taken  place 
dwlng  the  past  4  months  owing  to  direct 
interference  in  labour  relations  on  sugar 
estates  by  Ministers  resulted  in  substantial 
losses  in  production  of  sugar  and  In  wages 
earned  by  sugar  workers. 

"IV.  The  dangei  mf  violence 

"28.  The  leaders  of  the  PJ>.P.  had  for  some 
time  made  clear  their  preparedness  to  use 
force  to  gain  their  ends.  For  example — 

"(1)  On  March  10  this  year  Dr.  Jagan  said: 
'In  Kenya  the  Africans  are  not  only  killing 
white  men  who  took  away  their  land,  but  are 
killing  their  own  people  who  turn  stooges 
and  that  should  be  done  to  stooges  (here) 
who  are  fighting  the  cause  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  the  people.' 

"(11)  The  Minister  for  Education  said  In 
House  of  Assembly  on  September  11:  "The 
possibility  of  our  present  constitution  being 
taken  from  us  will  be  met  by  sis  much  force 
as  Is  necessary.'  He  also  said  at  a  public 
meeting  on  September  24 :  "They  say  they  are 
going  to  take  away  the  constitution  from 
us,  but  I  would  like  them  to  know  that  when 
they  attempt  that.  Her  Gracious  Majesty  will 
not  only  hear  of  the  explosion  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  the  hinterlands  of  Australia,  but 
she  will  hear  of  it  in  the  mud  land  of  British 
Guiana,  for  we  intend  to  fig}it  to  the  end.  I 
would  like  not  to  disclose  our  plans  for  the 


intended  action  which  we  wlU  take,  but  wlU 
keep  it  a  secret  untu  it  becomes  necessary  to 
put  it  into  operation.' 

"29.  Ministers'  sctiona  showed  that  their 
speeches  were  not  mere  rhetoric.  One  ex- 
ample of  this  was  when  the  Minister  for 
Works  encouraged  a  mob  to  rush  the  legisla- 
ture (see  par.  20).  The  attempts  to  subvert 
the  police  force  and  to  set  up  'People's 
Police'  can  have  had  no  other  object  (see 
pars.  9  and  10). 

"30.  It  was  established  from  reliable  sources 
that,  at  meetings  attended  by  Dr.  Jagan,  the 
Minister  for  Education,  the  Minister  for 
Works,  and  Mrs.  Jagan.  a  plan  was  made  to 
set  fire  to  buslneee  property  and  residences 
of  prominent  Europeans  and  Government 
officials.  It  was  to  be  put  into  force  If  the 
Governor  refused  to  declare  a  Joint  Session  to 
consider  the  Labour  Relations  Bill,  or  if 
action  was  taken  to  arrest  any  of  the  Minis- 
ters for  sediUon  or  if  the  ConsUtution  was 
revokcl.  This  Information  was  supported  by 
reports  of  untisual  sales  of  petrol  to  Individ- 
uals without  cars  who  carried  it  away  In  cans 
or  bottles. 

"31.  The  PPJ*.  has  a  well-develojied  cell 
system  which  enables  contacts  to  be  made 
and  Instructions  Issued,  and  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  a  hard  core  of  some  400-600 
Party  members,  concentrated  mainly  In 
Georgetown,  who  are  ready  to  do  violence  at 
the  bidding  of  the  leaders,  particularly  Mr. 
King. 

"32.  From  September  1  to  October  9,  660 
applications  for  cover  against  riot  and  civil 
commotion  to  a  value  of  $11,336,000  were 
received  by  three  of  the  Insurance  companies 
operating  in  the  colony  from  persons  who 
have  not  previously  sought  such  cover. 

"33.  On  October  15,  the  Governor  reported 
that  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  arrival 
of  troops  forestalled  any  plans  for  violent 
demonstrations  with  which  any  moves  to 
take  action  against  Ministers  and  the  party, 
even  the  vrithdrawal  of  portfolios  from  one 
or  more  of  the  Ministers,  would  otherwise 
have  been  greeted.' 

"V.  People's  progressive  party  leaders 

and  communism 
"Ties  With  International  Communist 
Organizations 
"84.  Leaders  of  the  Party  have  been  closely 
associated  with  international  communist 
organizations  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Jagan 
was  a  member  of  the  Young  Communist 
League  In  the  United  States  before  1943  and 
Mr.  R.  Westmaas  frequently  attended  cc«n- 
munlst  meetings  In  Great  Britain  before 
returning  to  British  Guiana  in  November, 
1952.  At  least  ten  members  of  the  Party  have 
made  trips  behind  the  'Iron  Curtain'  during 
the  past  two  years  and  these  trips  have  In- 
creased in  frequency  since  the  Party  came 
Into  power.  Such  Party  members  who  visited 
the  United  Kingdom  had  frequent  contacts 
with  ConmiunlBts  here.  Details  of  contacts 
between  P P.P.  leaders  and  International  oom- 
munlst  front  organisations  are  given  in 
Appendix  A.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  have 
mainly  been  with  the  "World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,"  an  organization  under  com- 
munist control  which  has  Utterly  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  incitement  of  strikes 
and  agitation  in  Western  democratic  coun- 
tries and  their  colonies.  At  its  general  Coun- 
cil meeting  in  November  1951,  Dr.  Jagan 
himself  sought  the  formation  of  a  Colonial 
Bureau  of  the  W.P.T.U.  PJ".P.  leaders  have 
made  It  clear  that  they  were  prepared  to  fol- 
low the  lead  of  W.F.T.U.  and  to  ftu-ther  the 
alms  of  International  communism  In  British 
Guiana. 

"Party  Organization 
"35.  The  PPJ".  evolved  from  a  political  dis- 
cussion group  organised  by  Dr.  and  Mr«. 
Jagan.  Although  the  party  had  a  following 
amongst  labour  leaders,  it  was  firmly  con- 
trolled from  the  outset  by  Mrs.  Jagan  as 
Secretary  and  Dr.  Jagan  as  President,  niey 


used  the  Party  to  disseminate  communist 
literature  and  to  spread  pro-Communist 
propaganda  In  Its  Journal  "Thtmder."  As  al- 
ready described  the  Jagans  and  their  as- 
sociates set  out  to  capture  the  existing  Trade 
Union  mov^nent  or,  where  they  fadled,  as 
with  the  sugar  union,  to  set  up  rival  unions 
In  order  to  provide  the  labour  wing  to  their 
political  party.  Mrs.  Jagan,  shortly  after  her 
election  as  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  attended  the  Third  World  Con- 
gress of  the  Communist-dominated  Women's 
International  Democratic  Federation 

(W.IJJP.)  and,  on  her  return,  she  circulated 
a  directive  to  Party  members  calling  for  or- 
ganisation of  small  cells  for  recruitment  and 
Indoctrination  and  the  selling  of  the  party's 
paper  and  Communist  literature. 
"Communist  Propaganda 
"36.  In  official  broadcasts  Ministers  gave 
evidence  of  their  attachment  to  Communist 
Ideas.  Dr.  Jagan  announced  he  believed  that 
socialism  having  replaced  capitalism  would 
'itself  evolve  Into  the  higher  Communist 
stage  of  society.'  In  an  official  broadcast 
the  Minister  for  Education  said  his  Inten- 
tion was  to  remove  Churches  from  their 
present  participation  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country  and  to  revise  the  cur- 
riculum and  textbooks  of  schools  'to  give 
them  the  true  Gulanese  Socialist  and  realis- 
tic outlook.' 

"37.  The  Party  and,  in  particular,  Mr.  R- 
Westmaas.  one  of  Its  Vice-Presidents,  have 
promoted  the  formation  of  a  Communist 
political  Youth  Organization,  the  Pioneer 
Youth  League,  affiliated  to  the  Communist 
controlled  World  Federation  of  Democratic 
Youth  (WJJJ.Y.)  and  World  Peace  Coxmcil 
(W.P.C.).  All  Ministers  have  been  present  at 
one  time  or  another  at  League  meetings 
where  propaganda  of  the  WJJ3.Y.  and 
WP.C.  was  distributed.  On  August  16,  1953, 
a  Youth  Congress,  to  which  overseas  dele- 
gates were  invited  by  the  Minister  for  Works, 
was  held  to  coincide  with  the  Communist 
World  Youth  Festival  at  Bucharest. 

"38.  The  Party  sought  to  undermine  the 
position  and  Infiuence  of  the  established 
Youth  Movements,  such  as  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  Girl  Guides,  which  are  grouped  In  the 
Colony  under  a  Youth  Council.  This  Council 
refused  to  accept  the  membership  of  the 
League  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  political 
organization.  The  Minister  for  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Social  Welfare  proposed  to  the 
Governor  that  the  Minister  for  Works  should 
be  made  chairman  of  the  Council. 

"39.  In  May,  Mrs.  Jagan  set  up  a  Women's 
Progressive  Organization  which  has  applied 
for  affiliation  to  the  communist  controlled 
W.I.D.P.  A  British  Guiana  Peace  Conunlttee. 
In  which  the  Minister  for  Works.  Mrs.  Jagan 
and  Mr.  R.  Westmaas  have  been  active,  has 
been  spreading  this  type  of  communist  'peace' 
propagsmda  for  some  time  and  has  taken  its 
lead  from  the  communist-run  World  Peace 
Council.  Mr.  Westmaas  is  responsible  for  run- 
ning a  bookshop  which  Is  the  main  centre  for 
the  dissemination  of  communist  propaganda. 
"40.  In  sum.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jagan,  Mr.  S. 
King  and  Mr.  R.  Westmaas  especially  have 
been  In  frequent  contact  with  CommuxUsts 
and  Communist  front  organizations  abroad. 
They  have  shown  by  their  speeches  and 
writings  that  they  are  zealots  In  the  cause 
of  communism  and  have  demonstrated  by 
their  actions  that  their  objective  is  to  im- 
pose a  totalitarian  control  on  the  PJ>.P., 
the  Trade  Unions,  the  police  force,  the  youth 
organisations  and  the  State  Itself.  All  the 
Ministers  have  supported  the  extremists, 
have  shown  that  they  were  prepared  to  be 
giiided  by  them  and  cannot,  therefore,  evade 
responsibility  for  what  has  occvured. 

"41.  The  Soviet  Communist  leaders  issue 
periodical  directives  tn  the  Comlnform 
Journal  concerning  the  national  liberation 
movement  in  colonial  and  dependent  coun- 
tries. Communists  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  securing  control  of  these  movements  In 


order  to  establish  satelUte  'Peoples'  Democra- 
cies.'  The   technique   by  which   communist 
parties  have  seized  power  In  all  other  parts 
of  the  world  Is  significantly  standardized.  In 
those  countries   a   highly   disciplined   party 
machine  used  propaganda.  IndoclTlnation  of 
the  young.  Infiltration  of  the  police  and  the 
public  service,   penetration   of  all   forms  of 
social  organization,  fomenting  of  class  hatred 
and  the  creation  of  economic  chaos  by  strikes 
to  achieve  its  ends.  Step  by  step  this  is  the 
pattern    followed   by   the   PJ.P.   In   British 
Guiana. 
"Vl.  Action  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
"42.  It  became  clear  by  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber that  British  Guiana  was  facing  a  rapid 
deterioration  In  the  efficiency  of  its  admin- 
istration. In  its  economy  and  In  its  security. 
This  deterioration  threatened  not  only  public 
order,  but  the  very  livelihood  of  the  people. 
TTie  Governor's  reserve  powers  were  certainly 
never  Intended  to  deal  with  a  situation  of 
this  kind,  so  that  effective  action  could  not 
be  taken  within  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  remedy  matters.  After  consultation 
with  the  Governor  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was    driven    reluctantly   to   the    conclusion 
that  the  only  course  vras  to  take  steps  to 
suspend   the  Constitution.  To  have   waited 
until  further  deterioration  In  the  situation 
had  brought  loss  of  life  would  have  been  a 
betrayal  of  Her  Majesty's  Gov«Timenfs  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"43.  Her  Majesty's  Government  realised  the 
gravity  of  this  step.  Some  Ministers  had 
threatened  violence  and  tension  was  great. 
They  and  other  extremists  might  have  xised 
this  occasion  for  stirring  up  disorder.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  accordingly  decided  to 
transfer  to  British  Guiana  the  troops  which 
were  stationed  in  Jamaica  and  British  Hon- 
duras to  support  the  security  forces  and  to 
ensure  the  maintenance  of  order.  In  the 
event  the  action  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  greeted  with  widespread 
relief  In  the  Colony  and  there  were  no  in- 
cidents beyond  the  general  strike  which  the 
P.PJ".  Ministers  are  attempting  to  organise. 
In  the  West  Indies  the  unofficial  members 
of  several  Executive  Councils  and  Commit- 
tees have  supported  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment's action.  Strong  criticisms  of  the  PJ*P. 
by  leaders  of  the  two  principal  political 
parties  in  Jamaica  have  been  published  in 
the  Press. 

"44.  Pending  the  making  of  the  Order  in 
Council  to  suspend  the  Constitution  PJJP. 
Ministers  were  deprived  of  respwnslbillty  for 
departments  and  steps  were  taken  to  amend 
the  Constitution  so  that  the  Governor,  in 
exercising  his  powers  under  the  Constitution, 
was  no  longer  obliged  to  act  on  the  advice  of 
Executive  Council.  This  was  the  effect  of  the 
British  Guiana  (Constitution)  (Amendment) 
Order  In  Council,  1963,  made  on  4th  October, 
1953,  and  of  the  Additional  Instructions, 
amending  the  Royal  Instructions  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  April  1,  1953  signed  by  The  Queen 
on  the  same  day.  The  Governor  was  also 
given  emergency  powers  at  the  same  time 
under  the  British  Guiana  (Emergency)  Or- 
der in  Coundl,  1953.  The  texts  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government's  announcement  and 
the  Governor's  broculcast  of  9th  October  are 
given  In  Appendices  B  and  C.  As  stated  in 
the  announcement  a  Commission  will  be 
sent  out  to  British  Guiana  to  enquire  into 
the  events  which  have  led  to  this  check  In 
the  political  advance  of  the  Colony  and  to 
make  recommendations  for  a  revised  Con- 
stitution. 

-Appendix  A — Contacts  hetween  PJ'J'.  lead- 
ers  and    international   Communist   front 
organizations  19S0-19S3 
"In   Notvember    1060,    Keith    Carter    from 
British  Qolana  was  present  at  the  Second 
World  Peace  Oongrose  held  in  Warsaw  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commxmist  World  Peace 
Couneil.  In  February   1961,  Thtnider,*  the 
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organ  of  the  People's  Progressive  Party,  In- 
cluded an  article  entitled  'long  Live  Peace,' 
which  followed  the  lead  of  the  Communist 
controlled  Warsaw  Peace  (Congress  of  Novem- 
ber. 1950.  In  calling  for  the  abolition  of 
atomic,  bacteriological,  and  other  methods 
of  mass  destruction.  Towards  the  end  of  1951 
a  British  Guiana  Peace  Committee  was  set 
up,  and  was  dominated  by  PJ'.P.  supporters. 

"In  the  summer  of  1951,  Dr.  Jagan,  the 
leader  of  the  People's  Progressive  Party, 
visited  Europe,  primarily  to  attend  the  Illrid 
"World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Students  for 
Peace"  which  was  held  in  Berlin  in  August 
1951.  It  was  also  attended  by  thirteen  other 
British  Guianese  residents  at  that  time  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  Mr.  R.  West- 
maas,  who  on  his  return  to  British  Guiana 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  PJ'.P.  On 
August  20.  Prague  Radio  in  its  EInglish  trans- 
mission broadcast  a  recorded  speech  made  by 
Dr.  Jagan  in  which  he  denounced  British  im- 
perialism for  allegedly  exploiting  the  man- 
power and  plundering  the  resources  of  British 
Guiana. 

"In  November  1951,  Dr.  Jagan  attended 
the  General  Council  meeting  of  the  Com- 
munist-controlled World  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions'  (WJ.T.U.)  In  the  Soviet  sector  of 
Berlin,  as  an  observer.  During  the  course  of 
his  speech  there  he  made  a  suggestion  that 
to  assist  trade  unions  in  colonial  territories 
the  W.F.T.U.  should  set  up  a  Colonial  De- 
partment. This  suggestion  was  reiterated  by 
a  Trinidad  observer  present,  and  later  a  rec- 
ommendation incorporating  this  proposal 
was  approved  by  the  General  Council  meet- 
ing. A  further  recommendation  approved  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  WJ.T.U.  should  send 
delegates  to  colonial  territories  in  order  to 
strengthen  its  links  with  these  territories. 

"Meanwhile,  in  Vienna  the  staff  of  the 
W  J.T.U.  Secretariat  had  been  augmented  by 
the  arrival  there  from  the  U.S.A.  of  Mr.  Fer- 
dinand C.  Smith,  a  Jamaican  by  birth.  Mr. 
Smith  had  lived  in  the  U.S.A.  for  over  30 
years  and  was  well  known  there  for  his  Com- 
munist activities  amongst  maritime  workers: 
he  left  the  U.S.A.  in  anticipation  of  the 
execution  of  a  deportation  order  in  force 
against  him.  He  became  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary in  the  W  J.T.U.  Secretariat  in  charge  of 
American,  Canadian  and  Caribbean  affairs, 
and  later  was  nominated  as  head  of  the 
WJ.T.U.  Colonial  Department. 

"In  the  spring  of  1952,  presumably  in  ful- 
filment of  the  W  J.T.U.  General  Council  rec- 
ommendation referred  to  earlier,  Mr.  Smith 
In  company  with  Mr.  W.  Strachan,  a  Jamai- 
can Communist  resident  in  London,  travelled 
to  the  West  Indies.  They  visited  Jamaica  and 
Trinidad  but  were  refused  permission  to  visit 
British  Guiana:   this  decision  was  later  the 


"'  At  the  time  of  its  Berlin  Council  meet- 
ing the  W.F.T.U.  had  been  for  nearly  three 
years  under  Communist  control.  Its  pri- 
mary task,  as  defined  at  its  Milan  Congress 
In  1949  by  the  Soviet  Trade  Union  leader 
V.  V.  Kuznetsov  was  to  'expose  the  war- 
mongers and  their  agents  in  the  labour 
movement,'  a  task  which  'In  the  colonial 
and  dependent  countries'  was  to  be  'com- 
bined with  the  call  for  a  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation  and  independence'.  Kuz- 
netsov insisted  that  the  WJ.T.U.  should 
work  to  'secure  the  affiliation  of  new  mem- 
bers especially  trade  tinlon  centers  In  colo- 
nial and  dependent  countries'  and  that  Its 
executive  bodies  should  'establish  cloee 
contact  with  the  trade  unions  of  those  coun- 
tries.' The  promise  of  'systematic  help  for 
trade  unions  in  the  colonial  and  deiiendent 
countries'  was  repeated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  W.F.T.U.  Executive  Committee  in  Buda- 
p>est  in  May  1950,  which  also  instructed  the 
W.F.T.U.  Secretariat  to  extend  the  distribu- 
tion of  W.P.T.U.  material  to  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America,  and  to  assist  trade  unions  of 
those  coiuitrles  in  starting  and  developing 
a  trade  union  press. 


subject  of  a  bitter  attack  by  Dr.  Jagan  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  Both  Mr.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Strachan  returned  to  Europe  In  June 
1952,  but  a  month  later  Mr.  Smith  sailed 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  Jamaica,  where 
he  remained  until  March  of  this  year.  In 
March  he  led  delegates  from  the  Caribbean 
at  an  International  Conference  on  Social  Se- 
curity held  In  Vienna  under  the  WJP.T.U. 
auspices:  he  travelled  to  Jamaica  once  more 
In  April  to  continue  his  activities  there  on 
behalf  of  the  WJP.T.U. 

"After  his  debut  at  the  Berlin  Council,  Dr. 
Jagan  and  his  more  extreme  colleagues  In 
the  P.P.P.  began  to  take  a  prominent  part 
In  W.F.T.U.  activity.  The  WJ.T.U.  Bulletin 
of  January  16-31,  1952,  contained  a  long 
article  by  him  on  the  Trade  Union  'struggle' 
in  British  Guiana  in  which  he  attacked  the 
'sham  constitution'  given  to  the  Colony  and 
demanded  'real  independence.'  The  WJ'.T.U. 
Bulletin  of  March  1-15,  1953,  contained  an 
article  In  extreme  terms  by  Mrs.  Jagan  on 
"Civil  Liberties  In  British  Guiana'. 

"In  the  late  sununer  of  1952,  the  Pioneer 
Youth  League  of  British  Guiana  came  into 
being  as  the  Youth  Movement  of  the  P.P.P. 
It  was  accepted  as  an  affiliate  of  the  Com- 
munist controlled  World  Federation  of  Dem- 
ocratic Youth  (WJXJ.Y.)  »  at  a  Council 
meeting  held  in  Prague  in  February,  1953, 
and  attended  by  Mr.  S.  King,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  PJ*P.,  and  lately  Minister  of 
Communications. 

"In  October,  1952,  Dr.  Jagan  was  present 
at  a  meeting  in  Barbados  called  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hart,  Secretary  of  the  Caribbean  Labour 
Congress,  and  attended  by  other  Conununist 
sympathisers  from  Trinidad,  St.  Vincent  and 
Barbados  Itself.  Mr.  F.  C.  Smith  intended  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting  also,  at  which  It 
Is  believed  that  plans  to  further  W  J.T.U.  m- 
fluence  in  the  Caribbean  area  were  discussed, 
but  In  the  event  be  was  not  allowed  to  enter 
Barbados. 

"In  December,  1952,  Mr.  S.  King,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  P.P.P.,  travelled  to  Vienna  to 
attend  the  so-called  Congress  of  Peoples  for 
Peace,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  World 
Peace  Council.  He  was  elected  to  the  Presid- 
ium. Later  Mr.  King  visited  Budapest  where 
he  is  reported  to  have  made  a  statement  al- 
leging that  90  percent  of  the  youth  of  British 
Guiana  were  unemployed,  and  that  the 
schoolchildren  were  half  starved.  He  also 
went  to  Prague  where  he  attended  the 
WJJJ.Y.  Council  meeting  mentioned  above. 
On  his  return  on  5th  March,  1953,  he  brought 
back  with  him  a  large  suitcase  full  of  Com- 
munist propaganda,  pamphlets  and  corre- 
spondence with  Communist  contacts  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  England. 

"In  May  1953,  a  body  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Progressive  Organisation  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  held  In  Georgetown  by  Mrs.  Jagan, 
and  a  decision  taken  to  apply  for  affiliation  to 
the  Communist  controlled  Women's  Interna- 
tional  Democratic   Federation*    (headquar- 


"-  The  W.FJD.Y.  is  a  Communist-controlled 
organisation  which  has  close  links  with  the 
W.F.T.U.  It  has  always  shown  a  close  in- 
terest in  colonial  problems.  Thus,  its  Exec- 
utive Council  reported  at  its  Second  Con- 
gress In  Budapest  In  September  1949:  "The 
imperialists'  preparations  for  war  have  been 
stepped  up.  •  •  •  Everything  Is  being  put 
into  motion  In  order  to  drown  in  blood  the 
irresistible  movement  of  the  colonial  peo- 
ples for  national  liberation.' 

"^  The  Communist-controlled  Women's  In- 
ternational Democratic  Federation  has  also 
shown  a  close  Interest  in  colonial  problems 
In  accordance  with  the  accepted  Communist 
line.  A  resolution  passed  at  its  Asian  Con- 
ference at  Peking  In  1949  declared:  The 
W.I.D.F.  leads  women  of  all  the  Imperialist 
countries  in  their  struggle  against  their  gov- 
enunents  for  the  Immediate  termination  of 
the  colonial  wars  and  armed  Intervention  In 
Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Burma,  and  the 
southern  part  of  Korea.'  " 


ters — Soviet  sector  of  Berlin).  Immediately 
afterwards  Mrs.  Jagan  left  for  Copenhagen  to 
attend  the  Third  World  Congress  of  Women 
organised  by  the  W.IJ^J*.  Mrs.  Jagan  was 
elected  to  the  Congress  Presidium.  In  a 
speech  she  said  'We  need  guidance  and 
help.  •  •  •  We  in  the  colonial  world  are  tied 
economically  and  politically  like  the  slaves 
of  old.  •  •  •  Our  people  turn  their  eyes  to 
the  great  socialist  countries  which  have  been 
moving  forward  with  great  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess. Help  us  to  win  freedom  for  all  the  op- 
pressed colonial  peoples  of  the  world.'  Mrs. 
Jagan  visited  Rumania  after  the  congress. 

"In  June  1963,  Mr.  R.  Westmaas.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  P.P.P.,  attended  a  session  of  the 
World  Peace  Council  In  Budapest,  during  the 
course  of  which  Dr.  Jagan  and  Mr.  E.  Hunt- 
ley (a  P.P.P.  member)  were  elected  members 
of  the  W.P.C.  Mr.  Westmaas  stayed  In  Europe 
to  attend  the  Third  World  Youth  Congress 
and  the  Fourth  World  Youth  Festival,  both 
events  being  held  in  Bucharest  in  late  July 
and  early  August  under  the  auspices  of  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth.  Mr. 
Westmaas  was  Joined  by  two  delegates  from 
British  Guiana  selected  by  the  Pioneer 
Youth  League,  Mr.  Martin  Carter  (an  assist- 
ant secretary  of  the  P.P.P.)  and  Mr.  Ramkar- 
ran  (a  PJ'J'.  member) . 

"Three  members  of  the  PP.P..  Mr.  Jackson 
(President  of  the  Federation  of  Unions  of 
Government  Employees),  Mr.  Blackman 
(Secretary  of  Saw  Mill  Workers'  Union)  and 
Mr.  Ramkarrau  (a  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly)  were  at  the  Third  Congress  of 
W.F.T.U.  which  opened  on  10th  October, 
1953.  In  Vienna.  The  Secretary-General,  M. 
Salllant,  said  in  his  opening  speech  that  the 
main  task  of  the  W.F.T.U.  was  to  develop 
the  workers  struggle  'as  much  against  co- 
loiUal  exploitation  as  for  the  strengthening 
of  the  social  laws  won  in  the  course  of  pre- 
vious struggles.  That  is  why  we  need  to 
stimulate,  develop  and  guide  everywhere  the 
combative  spirit.'  Mr.  Ramkarran  said  at 
the  Congress  'In  this  (sugar)  strike  move- 
ment the  organisations  affiliated  viith  the 
so-called  International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  stabbed  the  workers  in 
the  back'  (presumably  because  they  refused 
to  take  part  in  a  political  general  strike). 
Mr.  Blackman  spoke  of  British  Guiana  being 
hidden  behind  'the  blood  bespattered  cur- 
tain of  British  terrorism'  and  'said  we  will 
fight  with  as  much  determination  even 
against  odds  as  the  Malayan  patriots  and 
the  people  of  Kenya.  We  who  have  lived 
In  slavery  look  with  pride  and  admiration 
at  the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
successes  of  People's  China  and  the  People's 
Democracies  in  such  a  short  space  of  time. 
Steel  us  to  go  forward  with  greater  courage.' 
He  appealed  to  the  WJ.T.U.  for  help.  Mr. 
Jackson  was  elected  to  the  Presidium.  Ob- 
servers from  Jamaica,  St.  Vincent  and  Trini- 
dad attended  this  function  together  with  Mr. 
P.  C.  Smith. 

"Papwrs  seized  In  recent  police  raids  on 
party  premises  show  that  the  PJP.P.  leaders 
were  In  constant  communication  with 
W  J.T.U.  and  other  international  communist 
bodies  In  Europe  as  well  as  individual  Com- 
munists In  the  United  Kingdom.  The  follow- 
ing are  examples : 

"1.  Letter  from  Jean  Lafitte  of  the  W.P.C. 
enclosing  photographic  documents  and  cap- 
tions concerning  bacteriological  warfare  In 
Korea  and  China; 

"2.  Letter  from  the  Committee  for  Friend- 
ship and  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign 
Countries,  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  dated  June  4, 
1953,  sending  material  and  photographs  on 
the  life  of  Dlmltrov; 

"3.  Two  letters  dated  April  17  and  August 
26,  1963,  from  the  WJ.T.U.  Publications 
Limited  to  Mr.  Huntley  (a  member  of  PJ.P.) , 
acknowledging  notes  on  sugar  workers  and 
newspaper  reproductions; 
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"4.  Declaration  from  the  World  Peace 
Council  in  Budapest,  June  1953,  attended  by 
Mr.  Westmaas: 

"5.  Letter  to  Mr.  Huntley's  wife,  forward- 
ing proceedings  of  Third  World  Congress  of 
Women  In  Copenhagen,  June  1953; 

"6.  Letter  to  the  Pioneer  Youth  League 
from  Jacques  Denis,  General  Secretary, 
W.FJ3.T.,  Bucharest,  acknowledging  receipt 
of  names  of  four  delegates  and  two  observ- 
ers elected  to  attend  the  World  Youth  Con- 
gress. 

"There  is  abundant  information  available 
to  indicate  quite  clearly  that  since  initial 
contacts  were  made  In  1950-51  there  has 
been  a  steady  streng^ening  of  the  ties  be- 
tween the  P.P.P.  \inder  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jagan,  Mr.  Westmaas  and 
Mr.  King  and  the  foremost  International 
communist  front  organisations.  There  la 
little  doubt  that  the  attendance  by  P.P.P. 
leaders  at  International  meetings  organised 
by  these  movements  has  given  considerable 
Impetus  to  the  activities  of  the  PJ».P.  and 
the  trade  union  and  youth  organisations 
under  Its  control.  The  increased  attention 
paid  by  W.F.T.U.  to  Colonial  affairs  In  recent 
years,  suggested  by  Dr.  Jagan  himself.  In- 
dicates the  clear  Intention  of  Soviet  com- 
munism to  spread  disaffection  throughout 
the  Colonial  Empire  by  exploiting  labour 
troubles  and  In  other  ways,  while  the  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  F.  Smith  In  the  West  Indies  shows 
that  that  part  of  the  world  and  British 
Guiana  In  particular  has  been  singled  out 
for  a  concentrated  attack. 

"Appendix  B — Statement  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  October  9.  1953 

"1.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  de- 
cided that  the  Constitution  of  British 
Guiana  must  be  suspended  to  prevent  Com- 
mtinlst  subversion  of  the  Government  and  a 
dangerous  crisis  both  in  public  order  and  in 
economic  affairs.  The  necessary  Order-ln- 
CouncU  will  shortly  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment and  an  Independent  Commission  of 
Enquiry  appointed  to  report  on  what  has 
happened  and  to  recommend  a  revised  con- 
stitution. The  faction  In  power  have  shown 
by  their  acts  and  their  speeches  that  they 
are  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  Including 
violence  to  turn  British  Guiana  into  a  Com- 
munist state.  The  Governor  has  therefore 
been  given  emergency  powers  and  has  re- 
moved the  portfolios  of  the  Party  Ministers. 
Armed  forces  have  been  landed  to  support 
the  police  and  to  prevent  any  public  disorder 
which  might  be  fomented  by  Communist 
supporters.  These  measures  are  being  an- 
nounced to  the  people  of  British  Guiana 
In  a  broadcast  by  the  Governor. 

"2.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  quite 
satisfied  that  the  elected  ministers  and  the 
Party  were  completely  under  the  control  of 
a  Communist  clique.  There  is  no  doubt 
whatevo-  that  Dr.  Jagan,  Mrs.  Jagan,  Rory 
Westmaas,  and  Sidney  King,  to  name  the 
ringleaders,  are  closely  associated  with  inter- 
national Communist  organizations  such  as 
the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  the 
World  Federation  of  Democratic  Youth,  the 
World  Peace  Council  and  the  Women's  Inter- 
national Democratic  Federation.  It  Is  well 
known  that  these  organizations  are  used  for 
indoctrinating  8upp>orters  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  and  as  a  cloak  for  concerting  Com- 
munist plans.  From  the  actions  and  public 
statements  of  these  extremists  it  Is  clear  that 
their  objective  was  to  turn  British  Guiana 
Into  a  totalitarian  state  subordinate  to  Mos- 
cow and  a  dangerous  platform  for  extending 
Communist  Influence  In  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. 

"3.  Ministers  have  used  their  official  posi- 
tions in  the  Trade  Unions  and  their  Influ- 
ence as  Ministers  to  provoke  and  encourage 
a  stoppage  of  work  in  the  sugar  industry  for 
political  purposes,  without  regard  to  the 
real  Interests  of  the  workers.  They  deliber- 
ately spread  the  stoppage  of  work  to  other 


industries,  including  the  services  essential 
to  the  life  of  the  community,  which  it  was 
their  duty  as  Ministers  to  protect.  They  then 
attempted  to  gain  their  political  ends  In  the 
Trade  Unions  by  legislation  and  to  set  aside 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  get  this  passed  at 
once.  They  incited  large  and  unrvUy  crowds 
to  attend  meetings  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 
seeking  to  intimidate  the  opposition  mem- 
bers with  threats  and  abuse. 

"4.  They  have  conducted  an  assiduous  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  loyalty  and  disci- 
pline of  the  Police  Force  and  have  proposed 
to  establish  what  they  term  People's  Police. 

"5.  They  have  persistently  Intruded  into 
the  sphere  of  the  public  service  in  an  attempt 
to  subject  it  to  their  political  control:  as 
part  of  this  campaign  they  have  attacked 
the  Public  Service  Commission  set  up  to  en- 
sure the  freedom  of  the  public  service  from 
political  interference  and  pressiu-e  and  have 
announced  their  intention  to  abolish  It. 

"6.  Ministers  have  promoted  the  formation 
of  a  communist  political  Youth  Organisa- 
tion, the  Pioneer  Youth  League,  and  have 
sought  to  undermine  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  established  Youth  Movements, 
such  as  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides.  The 
Minister  of  Education  has  annoimced  his 
intention  to  remove  Churches  from  their 
present  participation  In  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  country  and  to  revise  the  cur- 
riculum and  'textbooks  of  schools  with  the 
evident  objective  of  Indoctrinating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  country  with  their  political  views. 

"7.  Ministers  have  sponsored  a  British  Gui- 
ana branch  of  the  communist-Inspired  Peace 
Committee.  Both  personally  and  through 
their  agents  they  have  engaged  in  the  dis- 
semination of  -communist  subversive  prop- 
aganda and  Initiated  and  directed  subver- 
sive activities.  They  have  set  up  a  Com- 
naittee  which  supports  communist  terrorists 
In  Malaya  and  deliberately  foments  racial 
hatred. 

"8.  In  these  and  other  directions  Ministers 
have  deliberately  used  their  powers,  not  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  to  pervert  the  constitution  and 
secure  totalitarian  control  over  all  aspects 
of  the  social,  cultural  and  economic  life  of 
British  Guiana.  Among  other  things  they 
are  seeking  to  turn  the  workers  of  British 
Guiana  and  their  unions  into  the  political 
tool  of  an  extremist  clique. 

"9.  These  events  have  already  done  serious 
harm.  Moderate  opinion  In  the  territory  is 
alarmed  at  the  turn  events  have  taken,  as 
was  marked  by  the  recent  resolution  passed 
by  the  State  Coiuicll.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  present  circumstances  no 
business  will  undertake  further  capital  de- 
velopment In  the  territory  nor  Is  there  any 
hope  of  bringing  In  the  technical  assistance 
from  abroad  that  Is  so  badly  needed  for  eco- 
nomic development.  This  could  only  lead, 
and  lead  soon,  to  mass  unemployment. 

"10.  It  has  become  clear  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  that  the  Ministers  have  no  In- 
tention of  making  the  constitution  work, 
that  on  the  contrary  their  sole  object  Is  to 
seize  control  of  the  whole  life  of  the  ter- 
ritory and  to  run  It  on  totalitarian  lines. 
They  have  clearly  shown  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  use  violence  and  to  plunge  the  state 
into  economic  and  social  chaos  to  achieve 
their  ends.  Their  next  attempt  to  demon- 
strate their  power  might  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  territory. 

"II.  These  are  the  reasons  why  steps  were 
taken  to  vest  In  the  Governor  full  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  and  the 
necessary  emergency  powers  to  ensure  law 
and  order.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  legal 
steps  can  be  taken  the  present  Constitution 
will  be  suspended  and  an  Interim  govern- 
ment set  up  with  which  the  Qulanese  will 
be  fully  associated. 

"12.  The  Commission  of  Enquiry  will  be 
set  up  in  due  course  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  enquire  Into  the  events  in  British 


Guiana  which  have  led  to  this  check  In  the 
political  advance  of  the  Colony  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  a  revised  Constitution. 

"13.  The  damage  which  this  Communist 
plot  has  done  to  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community  must  be  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  Governor  will  take 
vigorous  steps  forthwith  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic position  of  the  cotintry,  to  ensure  the 
rapid  development  of  its  resources  and  to 
accelerate  the  improvement  in  bousing  and 
other  social  ser^'ices. 

"14.  The  Governor  Is  announcing  that  he 
will  hasten  to  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  International  Bank  report  which 
has  been  available  In  the  territory  for  some 
time  and  which  is  to  be  published  shortly. 
The  Bank's  recommendation  to  set  up  a 
British  Guiana  Credit  Corporation  which 
will  provide  credits  for  agriculture,  industry, 
forestry,  fisheries  and  rviral  and  urban  hous- 
ing win  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible. 
In  this  and  other  ways  It  is  hoped  that  the 
social  and  economic  progress  of  the  territory 
will  be  resumed. 

"15.  This  action  in  British  Guiana  is  not 
because  of  any  change  in  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govenmient  of  encouraging  jjolitl- 
cal  advance,  reaffirmed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  when  he  took  Office:  the  action  has 
been  taken  to  meet  the  danger  which  hangs 
over  the  Colony  and  is  designed  solely  to 
protect  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  people  of 
British  Guiana. 

"Appendix  C — Broadcast  by  Sir  Alfred  Sav- 
age, K.CM.G.,  Governor  of  British  Gviana, 
on  October  9,  1953 

"The  official  statement  which  has  just 
been  read  to  you  will  be  published  In  the 
Gazette  and  Press  but  I  am  arranging  for  it 
to  be  distributed  today  with  this  speech  to 
as  many  parts  of  the  Colony  as  possible.  Re- 
cent events  may  have  come  as  a  surprise  and 
perhaps  a  relief  to  many  of  you.  But  It  was 
inevitable,  as  I  shall  explain,  and  now  each 
one  of  you  has  a  duty  to  your  country  to  per- 
form at  this  time  with  loyalty  and  fwbear- 
ance. 

"2.  My  first  duty  is  to  maintain  law  and 
order  and  I  call  upon  the  Police  and  the 
Volunteer  Force  to  carry  out  faithfully  the 
tasks  assigned  to  them. 

"I  know  that  attempts  have  been  made  In 
recent  months  to  undermine  your  loyalty  to 
the  Crown  and  by  Intimidation  and  other 
methods  to  seduce  you  from  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  the  Forces  to  which  you  belong.  I 
know  the  strain  which  this  has  put  upon 
you  but  I  rely  on  each  one  of  you  to  do  your 
duty  without  fear  or  favour  and  to  obey  your 
superior  officers  Implicitly  as  you  have  done 
at  all  times  in  the  past  and  in  particular 
during  the  recent  strike  in  the  sugar  indus- 
try. At  this  moment  the  Navy  and  Army 
are  here  in  sufficient  force  to  cope  with  any 
emergency  that  may  arise  and  the  forces 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. They  will  be  used  to  support  you  If  their 
assistance  is  needed  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. In  order  to  preserve  public  order  I  may 
have,  much  as  I  regret  It,  to  use  certain 
emergency  powers.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  assist  the  forces  of  law  and  order 
and  to  maintain  the  peace.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure,  meetings  have  been  banned 
and  checks  on  road  traffic  have  been  insti- 
tuted but  I  hope  in  general  there  will  be  as 
little  Interruption  as  possible  in  the  normal 
life  of  the  country.  The  Inter-coIonial  cricket 
match  with  Trinidad  will  begin  this  morning 
and  will  continue,  provided  the  crowds  dis- 
perse quickly  to  their  homes  after  the  match. 
"3.  Most  of  you  listening  can  answer  the 
question  'Why  has  this  been  necessary?'  It 
Is  because  over  recent  months  there  has  been 
a  planned  and  continuous  programme  of 
strengthening  links  with  communist  coun- 
tries with  a  view  to  making  British  Guiana 
a  servile  state  where  people  are  compelled, 
under  Intimidation,  to  give  up  those  free- 
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ckmu  whlcb  we  all  cberlata.  Tou  must  have 
aeen  tbe  reports  of  visits  of  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  to  iron  curtain  coud  tries. 
What  good  were  they  bringing  or  sending 
back  to  British  GKiLana?  Pamphlets  and 
propaganda  to  teach  lu  the  Russian  way  ot 
life.  I  do  not  believe  the  large  majority  of 
you  want  It. 

"4.  liet  me  take  you  back  to  the  14th  April 
when  my  wife  and  I  arrived  in  this  country 
and  we  pledged  ourselves  to  yovir  service. 
Since  then  we  have  endeavoured  to  meet  as 
many  of  you  as  possible — at  public  meetings 
of  welcome,  in  your  homes  and  in  your  places 
of  work — to  learn  at  first  hand  of  yo\ir  prob- 
lems and  to  see  whether  our  experience  else- 
where could  be  of  assistance  to  you.  Almost 
my  ^st  words  on  arrival  were  to  speak  of  In- 
dustrial relations — to  plead  for  a  better  un- 
derstanding between  labour  and  capital,  for 
without  it  there  could  be  no  substantial  de- 
velopment. I  pressed  for  conditions  to  be 
established  which  would  encoura^  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  for  development,  to  pro- 
vide more  employment  and  therefore  Im- 
proved standards  of  living.  But  what  has 
happened?  Confidence  has  been  recklessly 
thrown  away.  I  entered  on  my  task  here 
with  sincerity  and  enthusiasm.  I  believed 
and  still  believe  that  much  can  be  done  in 
the  next  few  years  to  encourage  the  economic 
development  of  the  cotintry  so  that  as  many 
of  you  as  possible  who  are  unemployed  or 
under-employed  could  be  given  work  and  so 
improve  your  standards  of  living.  I  and  my 
officials  have  done  our  utmost  to  make  this 
constitution  work.  I  have  done  everything 
I  could  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Ministers 
elected  by  the  House  of  Assembly  and  to  In- 
duce them  by  goodwill,  by  tact,  by  patience 
and  by  tolerance  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities. The  experience  and  advice  of  the 
whole  public  service  was  at  thetr  disposal 
and  as  you  know  I  made  no  use  of  my  re- 
served powers  to  prevent  them  acting  as 
they  wished.  I  have  pressed  on  them  at  every 
opportunity,  collectively  and  Individually, 
ways,  and  means  of  making  progress  In  the 
economic  field  but  with  few  exceptions  most 
of  their  time  has  been  spent  In  building  up 
a  political  dictatorship,  even  stating  that 
they  are  prepared  to  use  violence  to  obtain 
their  ends. 

"Individual  Ministers  have  told  me  private- 
ly that  they  disagreed  with  some  of  the  ac- 
tions of  their  colleagues  but  as  collectively 
they  have  presented  a  united  front  In  all 
their  actions.  I  am  forced  to  treat  them  all 
for  the  present  as  equally  responsible  and  I 
have  withdrawn  all  Vbdi  portfolios  today  and 
they  win  cease  to  be  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partments and  subjects  which  I  assigned  to 
them  in  May. 

"6.  So  much  could  have  been  done  but  so 
little  was  attempted  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic field.  We  have  had  probably  more 
visits  of  industrialists  in  the  last  six  months 
than  in  many  years  before.  There  appeared 
to  be  a  growing  opportunity  for  development 
of  this  great  country  but  the  words  and 
actions  of  the  Ministers  and  of  certain  of 
their  supporters  have  created  doubts  as  to 
their  real  Intentions  and  the  outside  world 
has  lost  confidence  and  the  good  name  of 
British  Guiana  has  become  suspect. 

"And  It  is  not  only  outside  of  this  country 
that  confidence  has  been  lost.  Many  of  the 
small  depositors  in  our  own  Post  Office  Sav- 
ings Bank  have  had  their  fears.  Since  19th 
August  over  82,000.000  has  been  withdrawn 
in  excess  of  deposits,  mainly  by  the  people 
with  small  savings.  If  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  faith  In  thetr  own  Govern- 
ment, how  can  we  expect  people  overseas  to 
risk  their  money  here?  And  so  as  a  first 
step  towards  restoring  confidence  I  ask  those 
of  you  who  have  withdrawn  your  savings  to 
put  them  back  in  the  Bank.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  nothing  will  be  done  to  prejudice 
the  security  of  your  savings. 

"6.  Next  I  want  to   speak  individually  to 


the  sugar  workers.  During  tbe  recent  strike 
It  was  impossible  oonstltutkmaUy  for  me  to 
speak  to  you.  You  know  how  I  was  attacked 
for  not  answering  the  call  for  my  interven- 
tion and  it  was  sufgetied  that  I  took  no 
Interest  in  the  workers.  That  was  untrue. 
Ten  days  after  the  strike  began  some  Min- 
isters suggested  that  I  should  Intervene  and 
I  agreed  to  do  so  provided  that  both  parties 
would  eiccept  my  decision.  Or.  Liachhman- 
Blngh  refused  my  offer.  The  sugar  strike  was 
deliberately  engineered  by  certain  of  the 
Ministers  and  others  to  secure  domination 
of  the  industry  for  political  and  not  trade 
union  purposes.  What  good  reason  was  there 
to  cause  all  of  you  and  your  families  to 
suffer  as  you  have  done? 

"Do  you  remember  my  visits  to  the  estates 
some  weeks  ago  when  my  wife  and  I  met 
many  of  you  and  I  undertook  to  do  all  I 
oould  to  help,  particularly  on  the  question 
of  housing  and  land  which  so  many  of  you 
pressed  on  me?  Shortly  after  my  return  to 
Georgetown  I  had  Informal  meetings  with 
representatives  of  certain  companies  and 
put  some  suggestions  to  them.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  recent  strike  I  believe  arrange- 
ments would  have  been  made  by  now  to  pro- 
vide more  nioney  for  loans  for  more  hoiisea. 
Many  of  you  spoke  to  me  about  more  land 
being  made  available  In  sugar  areas  and  the 
development  of  peasant  farming.  Again  I 
discussed  these  matters  with  certain  com- 
panies and  I  found  them  sympathetic.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strike  I  know  some 
progress  would  have  been  made  in  this  re- 
spect. However.  I  shall  now  resxime  the  dis- 
cussions on  these  matters  and  trust  that  in 
the  near  future  I  shall  be  able  to  make  an 
announcement  on  this  question.  But  I  do 
urge  on  you  the  necessity  for  you  to  con- 
tinue your  work  and  to  ensure  that  this  crop 
is  reaped  with  no  further  delay.  If  you  fall 
In  tills.  It  can  only  mean  further  suffering 
to  you  and  your  families. 

"7.  To  the  trade  iinlonlsts  of  this  country 
I  would  say.  you  have  a  great  responsibility 
and  opportunity  to  restore  confidence  In  this 
country.  In  the  months  that  He  uhead  yoiir 
words  and  actions  will  be  closely  watched 
overseas.  On  you  will  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent whether  the  industrialists  who  are  In- 
terested in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  country  will  feel  that  if  they  come 
here  they  will  be  given  a  fair  deal  by  you 
as  well  as  by  the  Government.  I  watched 
with  anxiety  your  reaction  to  the  political 
pressure  for  a  sympathy  strike  and  I  was 
glad  to  see  that  with  certain  exceptions  you 
resisted  the  demand  In  bpite  of  political  in- 
timidation. 

"8.  And  now  a  few  words  to  the  Civil 
Service.  You,  too,  have  I  know  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  strain  and  anxiety  during 
the  past  months  and  I  am  very  conscious 
of  the  loyalty  and  patience  with  which  the 
majority  of  you  have  resisted  political  pres- 
sure and  have  remained  true  to  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Service.  I  am  confident  I 
can  rely  on  your  continued  loyalty  In  the 
tasks  of  reconstruction  which  lie  ahead. 

"9.  And  to  every  man  and  woman  In  this 
Colony  let  me  say  that  this  coiistltutional 
set-back  which  British  Guiana  has  suffered 
and  the  precautions  which  it  has  been  nec- 
cessary  to  take  to  ensure  law  and  order  need 
not  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  dislocate 
our  normal  life.  I  call  upon  you  all  to  assist 
me  by  remaining  calm  and  carrying  out  your 
normal  duties.  I  have  the  right  to  demand 
your  co-operation.  If  you  give  It  freely,  the 
sooner  will  It  be  possible  to  turn  our  en- 
ergies to  the  constructive  tasks  of  develop- 
ment and  social  Improvement  which  have 
lain  neglected  during  the  last  five  months 
and  to  move  forward  once  more  along  the 
path  of  progress. 

"10.  For  a  short  time  the  Government  win 
be  carried  on  under  the  present  Constitution 
as  modified  by  amending  Instruments  which 
have  been  made  and  it  Is  Intended  as  soon 


as  circumstazices  permit,  to  provide  for  tbe 
appointment  of  an  Interim  Government  with 
which  Gulancse  will  be  fully  aaaociatad.  As 
you  have  beard  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  will 
be  set  up  to  make  reconunendatioos  regard- 
ing the  new  Constltutiuu.  Meantime,  pro- 
vided tliat  normal  work  and  business  con- 
tinues I  Intend  to  introduce  as  soon  as 
possible  the  economic  measures  which  could 
and  should  liave  been  carried  out  by  the  late 
Government  and  to  accelerate  tbe  lmi>ie- 
mentatlon  of  the  Internatlonl  Bank  Report. 
I  shall  set  up  as  soon  as  possible  a  British 
Guiana  Credit  Corporation  and  a  provisional 
EooTiomic  Council  ^^lth  a  Development  Com- 
mittee in  each  county  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  promise  you  the  moon  but  I  will  see  that 
tbe  different  economic  proposals  which  you 
pressed  on  me  during  my  tours  of  the  coun- 
try will  now  be  sympathetically  examined 
and  as  far  as  Is  practicable  will  be  Imple- 
mented. 

"11.  Finally.  I  realise  that  I  have  a  very 
heavy  task  in  front  of  me  and  with  the 
deepest  sincerity  and  goodwill  I  appeal  to 
everyone  of  you  whatever  your  politics,  race 
or  religion,  to  give  me  your  full  trust,  your 
support  and  your  prayers.  With  them  I  am 
certain  it  will  be  possible  to  recover  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  both  here  and  overseas 
so  that  the  last  unhappy  months  may  be 
forgotten  and  we  shall  all  go  forward  with  a 
happier  and  more  prosperous  British  Guiana. 
God  save  the  Queen." 

"EXHiBrr  s 
'Appendix  I — Extracts  from  tfie  PPP  periodi- 
cal Thunder  and  from  Mpeeclie*  *nd  torit- 
ingsof  PPP  leaders 

"A — Extracts  From  Thxmder 
"The  ofBcljU  organ  of  the  People's  Progres- 
sive Party  is  the  monthly  periodical  Thun- 
der. This  periodical  la  edited  by  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Party.  Janet  Jagan,  and 
regularly  carries  articles  by  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  PPP. 

"The  TiewB  on  International  affairs  ex- 
pressed In  the  periodical  invariably  follow 
those  advanced  by  the  propagandists  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Communist  Parties  of 
the  world.  Considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
adulation  of  the  Soviet  Union,  other  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  and  China.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  frequent  vlllflcation  not  only 
of  'capitalist'  countries  such  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Prance,  but 
also  of  the  Labor  movements  in  these  coan- 
triee  and  of  Communists  such  aa  Trotsky, 
Tito,  and  Beria  who  have  incurred  Moscow's 
displeasure.  Considerable  publicity  is  given 
to  the  activities  and  pironouncements  of  tbe 
Communist-controlled  World  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  while  the  International  Con- 
federation of  Free  Trade  Unions  is  referred 
to  only  as  a  subject  for  abuse.  A  similar 
distinction  is  made  between  Communist 
leaders  and  Communlst-sponsared  coofer- 
eiMXs  and  tboae  of  the  democratic  Socialist 
parties.  The  periodical's  review  column  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  praise  of  current 
Communist  publications  (which  it  is  stated 
can  be  obtained  from  the  PPP  offices ) .  Not 
one  of  the  many  books  and  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  democratic  SocialiEt  parties  and  the 
free  labor  movements  is  even  mentioned. 

"The  following  extracts  from  articles  and 
news  items  appearing  in  Thunder  during  the 
period  January  1950  to  December  1953  are 
representative  of  many  similar  statements 
appearing  in  tbe  paper. 

"The  International  situation 

"  'The  Imperialists  and  their  numberless 
lackeys  fear  the  progressive  people's  forces 
of  the  world.  But  today  the  antl-lmperlallst 
and  progressive  forces  are  unprecedentedly 
strong.  The  Chinese  People's  Republic  led 
by  Mao-Tse-Tung  Is  a  shining  beacon  from 
the  East  sending  hope  to  the  oppressed  co- 
lonial toilers  of  the  world  and  lighting  the 
way  they  nrust  Inevitably  follow  for  "liberty. 
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equality,   fraternity,"   among  men' — (Thun- 
der, April  1950). 

"  'The  United  States  reject  a  planned  econ- 
omy. American  capitalists  also  dread  a 
peace  which  makes  war  equipment  super- 
fluous.' 'American  economy  Is  a  war  econ- 
omy, as  Russia's  Is  a  peace  economy.' 
'America's  Marshall  plan  reestablishes  cap- 
italism on  the  basis  of  Wall  Street  monopoly, 
arresting  reconstruction  and  crippling  In- 
dustrial development.  The  Marshall  plan 
rebuilds  the  Nazi  war  machine.'  'Under 
the  Atlantic  Pact  the  VS.  supply  the  arms, 
Europe  the  cannon  fodder  for  fighting  Riis- 
sla'  (Thunder.  May  1950,  article  'War  or 
Peace'  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury) . 

"  "The  time  has  come  for  the  British  labor 
leaders  to  stop  dancing  to  the  tune  played 
by  America's  war  policy.  Instead  of  fight- 
ing the  Malayans,  give  them  their  freedom' 
(Thunder,  AprU    1951). 

"  'Human  beings  the  world  over  are  today 
threatened  by  a  modem  cannibal — American 
imperialism.  Ever  since  1914  when  America 
was  in  the  grip  of  economic  depression,  this 
cannibal  has  been  living  and  thriving  on 
war  munition  manufacturing  and  the  re- 
habilitation of  war  damage  In  ravaged  coun- 
tries. Now,  In  our  days  even  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  war-damaged  areas  cannot  fill  the 
maw  of  this  gross  imperialist  parasite.  Today 
American  Imperialism  can  only  exist  by  cre- 
ating war  economy'    (Thunder,   May   1951). 

"  'The  People's  Progressive  Party  has  shown 
itself  a  staunch  fighter  for  World  Peace,'  'I 
ask  you  to  support  our  appeal  for  the  signing 
of  a  Pact  of  Peace  between  the  Five  Great 
Powers  which  demands  an  Immediate  end- 
ing of  the  Korean  war,  the  banning  of  the 
atom  bomb  and  chemical,  radioactive  and 
germ  warfare,  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
use  of  violence  against  peoples  of  Colonial 
Countries'  (Thunder,  January  1953,  article 
'A  Message  of  Peace'  by  Rory  Westmass, 
Secretary  of  the  British  Guiana  Peace  Com- 
mittee, Vice  President  of  the  PPP). 
"The  war  in  Korea 

"  "The  present  Government  of  South  Korea, 
subservient  to  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  is  carrying  out  a  policy  which 
Is  maintaining  the  workers  In  the  most  ter- 
rible poverty  and  subjecting  them  to  pitiless 
repression.' 

"  'The  regime  In  soufnern  Korea  is  one  of 
facist  terror,  where  human  rights  are  non- 
existent: it  is  a  dally  threat  to  democracy 
and  peace.'  (Thunder.  August,  1950,  article 
'Background  to  the  war  in  Korea'  from 
W.F.T.U.  Bulletin.) 

"  'The  Americans  are  using  germ  warfare 
on  the  coloured  Korean  population  Just  as 
they  used  the  Atom  Bomb  on  the  coloured 
Japanese.  .  .  .  World  democratic  opinion  Is 
opposed  to  the  war.  Who  In  fact  wants  the 
war?  The  American  bankers  and  makers  of 
armaments  have  time  and  again  hailed  the 
war  as  'good  business'  and  'the  best  thing 
that  could  have  happened.'  It  is  such  cir- 
cles In  whose  benefit  the  war  In  Korea  Is 
being  waged'  (Thunder,  October  1952,  article 
'Not  a  Man  for  Korea,'  by  Sydney  King, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  PPP) . 

"The  war  In  Indochina 
"  'Imperialist  plot  against  Vietnam." 
"The  prospect  of  complete  victory  for  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  over  the 
French  Interventionists  is  causing  no  Uttle 
concern  and  alarm  among  the  Imperialists. 
Such  a  victory  would  undermine  all  the  hopes 
of  the  Imperialists  to  convert  Indochina  Into 
a  bridgehead  for  military  adventures  against 
the  democratic  movement  in  Asia,  primarily 
against  the  Chinese  Peoples'  Republic" 
(Thunder,  February  1960) . 

"British  colonial  policy 
"  'To  us  here  In  British  Guiana  this  book  Is 
very  useful.  It  gives  ample  factual  evidence 
of  the  American  colonization  of  Britain,  the 
Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  farce,  of 
the  new  Imperialism  of  the  Labour  Party, 


that  so-called  British  Socialism  with  Its  cal- 
lous rapacity  for  colonial  plunder  and  Its 
hangman  methods  of  Intimidating  In  Malaya 
and  India.'  (Thunder,  October,  1961,  review- 
ing R.  Palme  Dutt's  book  'Britain's  Crisis 
of  Empire.'  It  may  be  noted  that  this  book 
says,  inter  alia,  "The  freedom  of  the  colonial 
peoples  will  be  won,  and  Is  today  being  won, 
not  through  petitions  or  prayers  or  good 
behaviour  or  maganimity  of  the  rulers,  but 
only  through  the  strength  of  the  national 
liberation  movement,  through  the  national 
revolution'  (p.  140) .  This  passage  Is  quoted 
In  'Thunder's'  review) . 

"Tbe  Soviet  Union  and  other  Soviet  bloc 
countries 

"  In  the  Soviet  Union  people  work  for 
themselves  and  not  for  exploiters.  This  book 
comparing  conditions  In  the  United  States 
with  those  In  the  U.S.S.R.,  says  that  during 
1920-1938  "over  31  million  farmers  were  un- 
able to  make  a  living  and  fied  to  the  cities. 
During  the  same  period  almost  23  million 
unemployed  left  the  cities  to  work  on  the 
farms."  That  is  America.  And  these  are  only 
two  groups  of  facts  of  the  many  that  the 
author  brings  forward  to  prove  that  the 
Soviet  State  with  its  planned  economy  is 
superior  to  the  anarchic  economic  of  the 
capitalist  countries  like  England  and  the 
United  States.  All  conscious  workers  should 
read  this  book  so  that  there  will  come  more 
deilnitely  in  their  action  a  knowledge  of  what 
Is  worth  fighting  for,  and  against  what  the 
progressive  movements  of  the  enslaved  world 
are  rebelling.'  (Thunder',  June,  1950,  review- 
ing 'Social  and  State  Structure  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,'  by  V.  Karplnsky.) 

"Guaranteed  Employment. 

"It  is  only  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
New  Democracies  that  the  right  of  employ- 
ment Is  guaranteed  to  the  citizen  (Thunder, 
October  1951). 

"Message  from  Comrade  Jagan. 

"During  my  recent  trip  abroad  I  have  been 
lucky  to  travel  extensively  both  In  the  cap- 
italist sector  and  the  socialist  sector  of  the 
world.  A  lot  of  propaganda  and  lies  have 
been  spread  about  the  eastern  People's 
Democracies — about  forced  labour,  the  denial 
of  freedom  of  religion  and  what  not.  I  have 
seen  the  people  at  work  with  my  own  eyes 
and  on  many  occasions  by  myself  and  not 
led  by  my  nose  as  we  are  made  to  believe. 
I  have  not  seen  any  evidence  of  forced  la- 
bour. Rather,  everywhere  there  was  enthusi- 
asm and  splrltednesE.  This  was  no  doubt 
born  of  the  knowledge  that  the  government 
was  their  government,  that  the  factories  were 
their  factories,  that  they  were  building  a 
new  and  bright  future  for  themselves.  I  did 
not  witness  the  same  enthusiastic  spirit 
among  the  British  working  class. 

"Having  seen  the  horrors  of  war  and  the 
great  enthusiasm  with  which  the  people  of 
the  Socialist  sectors  are  building,  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  these  people  really  and  sin- 
cerely want  peace.  Peace  has  meaning  for 
them — for  with  peace,  every  day  brings  more 
Improvements.  I  can  hardly  say  the  same 
for  the  capitalist  coimtrles.  They  are  trying 
to  solve  their  unemplojrment  problems  by 
putting  workers  In  the  army.  They  are  in- 
creasing their  profits  by  preparing  for  war. 
We  are  feeling  the  pinch  of  this  policy  by 
the  ever-Increasing  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
We  are  feeling  It  because  we  are  not  the 
masters  of  ova  own  destiny.  We  will  always 
be  underfed.  Ill-clad,  and  Ill-housed  so  long 
as  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot  and  allow  our- 
selves to  be  delivered  as  booty  to  the  Im- 
perialists. Let  us  resolve  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  the  PPP  and  to  fight  for 
self-government  and  the  establishment  In 
British  Guiana  of  a  People's  Government 
(Thunder,  December  1961). 

"PPP  mourns  loss  to  mankind  of  J.  V. 
Stalin. 

"The  Third  Annual  Congress  of  the  PPP 
observed  2  minutes  silence  on  the  sad  occa- 
sion of  the  death  of  J.  V.  Stalin,  the  leader 
of  the  Soviet  people,  tbe  liberator  of  free 


Europe,  and  the  acknowledged  pathfinder  of 
Peace  Thunder,  May  1953. 

"On  the  other  hand  In  the  UJ8.SJI.,  China. 
Hungary,  In  brief  in  the  oountrles  which 
are  not  bound  with  the  chains  of  colonialism 
and  Imperialism  the  rights  of  women  are 
guaranteed  by  their  governments  and  writ- 
ten in  the  law  (Thunder,  June  1953,  article 
'Women  and  Peace,'  by  Jessica  Huntley) . 

"Communism 

"  'Today  when  the  word  "war"  is  heard  over 
the  radio  and  read  in  the  papers  innumer- 
able times,  the  ideas  of  William  Gallacher 
In  the  "Case  for  Communism"  are  of  the  ut- 
most Importance'  (Thunder,  September 
1950). 

"  'Question.  Why  do  you  sell  books  pub- 
lished by  the  Communist  Party  of  Great 
Britain? 

"  'Answer.  We  sell  any  books  that  are  fair 
and  Just  to  (a)  the  working  class,  (b)  the 
colonial  people.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
PPP  that,  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  (it 
is  a  matter  of  history)  the  other  parties  be- 
lieve in  the  colonial  system'  (Thunder, 
March  1962.  'What  Is  the  PPP?'  by  Sidney 
King). 

"  'History  has  shown  such  personalities  as 
Trotsky,  Tito,  Beria  a£  profound  opportu- 
nists. The  workers  must  be  militant,  and 
expose  them  in  their  true  colours.  Long  live 
tbe  theory  of  scientific  Socialism  by  Marx 
and  Lenin'  (Thtmder,  September  1963.  arti- 
cle "The  Struggle  In  a  Socialist  Party'  by 
H.  I.  PrankUn). 

"The  free  trade  unions 

"  'By  their  treacherous  splitting  activities 
in  the  world  trade  union  movement  and  the 
trade  union  movements  In  Asian  countries, 
the  reactionary  leaders  of  the  AJi.,  C.I.O., 
and  British  Trade  Union  Congress  are  assist- 
ing in  the  realisation  of  the  imperialist  plans 
which  aim  to  Intensify  the  plunder  of  the 
working  people. 

"  'At  the  prompting  of  the  employers  and 
of  their  government,  these  same  leaders,  ac- 
tivated by  fascist  concepts,  engineer  the  cre- 
ation of  so-called  "trade  unions"  in  order  to 
dominate  them  and  fiirther  the  policy  of 
the  Imperialists'  (Thunder,  January  1960, 
quoting  from  a  resolution  of  the  lYade  Union 
Conference  of  Asian  and  Australian  covm- 
tries  held  under  tbe  auspices  of  the 
WJ.T.U.). 

"  "The  British  T.U.C.  which  faithfully  fol- 
lows the  lead  of  the  Labour  Government  in 
colonial  matters  has  laid  aside  £27,000  to 
be  spent  on  the  colonial  trade  unions  for 
buying  motor  cars,  typewriters,  duplicating 
machines,  and  office  supplies.  Perhaps  it  Is 
hoped  that  in  this  way  tbe  colonial  unions 
w^ll  become  loyal  and  turn  aside  from  the 
business  of  liberating  their  countries'  (Thtm- 
der,  January  1951) . 

"  'Yellow  Intematioiial  Attempts  to  Split 
African  Labor  Movement.' 

"  "The  Yellow  Trade  Union  International 
calling  Itself  the  "International  Confedera- 
tion of  Free  Trade  Unions"  (I.CJ.T.U.) 
which  Is  financed  by  the  U,S.  State  Depart- 
ment, has  called  a  so-called  "African  Labour 
Congress"  this  week  In  Duala,  French  Cam- 
eroons.  In  an  attempt  to  extend  Its  labour- 
splitting  activities  among  the  militant  Afri- 
can proletariat  in  central  and  west  Africa.' 
(Thunder,  April  1961). 

"  'Birds  of  a  feather. 

"  'Birds  of  a  feather  fiock  together  and  so 
the  scab  leaders  of  the  ICTFU  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  pious  American  Negro-hating  and 
British  colonial -shooting  Governments  found 
followers  in  the  West  Indies.  Messrs.  Gomes, 
Solomon,  C.  P.  Alexander  (Trinidad) ,  Ttiomas 
(Grenada),  Critchlow  (B.G.),  have  flocked 
together  at  a  scab  conference.  Governor 
Ranee,  employee  of  the  Government  of  Brit- 
ain, repeated  official  Government  blessings 
when  he  opened  the  conference.  Nothing 
was  said  about  tbe  brutal  treatment  of  the 
Grenada  workers,  about  the  ban  on  Oalry's 
movements.   No   sir.   Tbe    ICFTU    was   not 
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formed  for  that  purpose.  Divide  the  workers! 
Slander  the  Communists!  Long  live  the 
British  Colonial  oppression.  Rule  Britannia 
(Freedom)'   (Thunder,  September  1961). 

"  'Having  failed  to  tm-n  back  the  advance 
of  the  Caribbean  masses  by  frontal  attack, 
imperialism  has  now  succeeded  In  introduc- 
ing Into  our  ranks  an  agent  in  the  form  of 
the  so-called  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions  (ICFTU)'  (Thunder. 
May  1963,  quoting  a  May  Day  message  issued 
by  Richard  Hart.  Secretary  of  the  Caribbean 
Labour  Congress ) . 

"The  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 

"  'WJ.T.U.  Tth  anniversary. 

"  'The  P.P J*,  cabled  the  following  greetings 
to  the  World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  on 
its  7th  anniversary — "PPJ*.  British  Guiana 
sends  fraternal  greetings  W.F.T.U.  seventh 
anniversary  in  struggle  for  workers  rights, 
peac«  and  soclallam" '  (Thunder,  November 
1952). 

"B — Extracts  From  Speeches  and  Writings  of 
PPP  ticaders 

"The  attitude  of  the  PPP  towards  the 
Waddington  Constitution  has  been  illus- 
trated In  chapter  4  of  this  report  by  extracts 
from  Party  publications  and  speeches.  The 
following  extracts  have  been  selected  to  show 
the  attitudes  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
PPP  toward  communism  as  such: 

"  'Those  who  know  anything  about  eco- 
nomic theory  know  that  communism,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Marx,  Engels. 
Lenin  and  Stalin,  Is  only  tb^  advanced  stage 
of  socialism.  •  •  •  My  idea  was  to  show 
Members  of  this  Council  that  in  theory  so- 
cialism and  communism  are  the  same.  Ac- 
cording to  the  people  who  wrote  the  text- 
books, communism  is  merely  a  higher  state 
of  society  than  socialism.  •  •  •  I  am  not 
here  to  dispute  what  they  have  written.' 

"  "When  Communists  refer  to  force  they 
refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  repressive  force 
of  society  •  •  •  the  force  of  the  state  which 
makes  the  laws  •  •  •  to  see  that  the  former 
exploiters  behave  themselves,  and  if  they  do 
not,  they  are  apprehended  and  tried  In  the 
People's  Courts.  •  •  •  It  is  from  that  stage 
that  Communism  comes  in.  •  •  •  Jtist  as 
how  In  the  schools  of  our  country  an  attempt 
Is  made  to  have  certain  Influences  moulding 
the  minds  of  the  youth  in  order  to  preserve 
the  status  quo,  the  capitalist  system,  in  the 
Socialist  society  the  children  of  the  exploit- 
ers and  the  exploited  are  sent  to  school 
where  their  minds  are  moulded.' 

"  'As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  the 
Government  puts  its  ban  on  Communist 
publications  I  will  Import  books  which  are 
written  and  printed  by  non-Communist  or- 
ganizations— books  which  propagate  the 
same  ideas.  •  •  •  If  I  am  prevented  from 
Importing  or  reproducing  literature  then 
either  I  and  others  like  myself  would  be 
forced  to  obtain  It  surreptitiously,  which  we 
do  not  want  to  do,  or  write  the  books  our- 
selves. That  can  easily  be  done.  •  •  •  There- 
fore all  the  objects  of  the  Government  will 
be  thwarted  by  those  of  us  who  want  to 
spread  Communist  ideas."  (Speech  by  Dr. 
Jagan  in  the  debate  on  the  undesirable  pub- 
lications bill  In  the  legislative  council  on 
February  27,  1953.) 

"  "From  the  Socialist  camp  rings  the  echo 
of  Stalin's  reassuring  pronouncement:  "Ex- 
port of  revolution  is  nonsense.  Every  coun- 
try. If  It  so  desires,  will  carry  out  its  own 
revolution,  and  If  It  does  not  so  desire,  there 
will  be  no  revolution."*  ("Peace  Shall  Walk 
Among  Tou,'  by  Mr.  S.  King) . 

"  'Only  the  candidates  of  the  People's 
Progressive  Party  are  sufficiently  advanced 
politically  to  be  able  to  put  up  a  persistent 
battle  against  all  forms  of  obstruction  and 
veto  which  will  be  used  against  all  construc- 
tive measures  and  to  detect  the  tactics  of  the 
imperialists  and  expose  them  to  the  people. 
•  •  •  Only  a  Party  with  our  record  of  prepa- 
ration; and  of  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  wor*- 
ing  class  and  the  masses  Is  capable  of  making 


the  necessary  war.  •  •  •  On  the  lips  of 
every  loyal  Gulanese  of  every  race  and  in 
the  hearts  of  the  oppressed,  this  name 
(Cheddl  Jagan)  has  become  a  banner  behind 
which  tramp  the  revolutionary  and  progres- 
sive masses  of  our  country — to  battle  and 
victory." — (Foreword  by  Mr.  S.  King  to  'Fight 
for  Freedom — Waddington  Constitution  Ex- 
posed' published  by  Dr.  Jagan) . 

"  'At  this  stage  we  are  fighting  for  national 
Independence  which  leads  to  socialism  and 
communism.  We  will  have  to  do  like  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia.  They  were  once  under  the  same 
oppression  like  us  and  now  have  their  own 
independence  for  the  past  35  years."  (Speech 
by  Mr.  S.  M.  Latchmansingh,  P.P.P.  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  to  sugarworkers  at 
Plantation  Blalrmont,  May  1953.) 

"  'Faclsm  and  imperialism  are  only  words 
of  the  capitalist  order,  and  as  such  we  can 
put  them  in  one  camp  for  economic  and 
other  purposes.  Communism  and  socialism 
are  in  the  same  camp,  so  that  to  all  Intents 
and  purposes  the  world  is  divided  Into  two 
camps — the  Socialist  or  Communist  camp, 
which  is  the  people's  camp,  and  the  camp 
which  today  call  Itself  the  democratic  camp, 
but  which  is  really  the  capitalist  camp.  There 
is  great  division  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  democracy,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go 
Into  a  lengthy  discourse  on  that."  (Speech  by 
Dr.  Jagan  in  the  House  of  Assembly  on  July 
24,  1953.) 

"  'Capitalism  proved  Itself  more  efOclent 
than  feudalism  and  slavery  and  so  replaced 
them.  So  will  the  capitalist  system  in  due 
course  be  changed  into  a  higher  and  more 
efficient  Socialist  system.  Likewise  socialism 
Itself  will  evolve  into  the  higher  Communist 
stage  of  society.  •  •  •  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  people's  China  and 
the  p>eople's  democracies.'  (Speech  by  Dr. 
Jagan  broadcast  on  radio  Demerara  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1953.) 

"Appendix  II — List  of  Communist  literature 
distributed  by  the  PPP 

"The  following  list  is  representative  of 
Communist  literature  distributed  by  the  PPP 
in  British  Guiana.  Pamphlets  and  similar 
material  were  circulated  at  party  meetings 
and  at  meetings  of  the  British  Guiana  Peace 
Committee,  the  Pioneer  Youth  League  and 
other  such  organizations.  Toward  the  end  of 
January  1953.  the  party  leaders  opened  a 
bookshop  and  library  In  Regent  Street. 
Georgetown,  and  this  was  extensively  stocked 
with  Commumst  propaganda  publications. 

"In  February  1953  the  old  legislative  coun- 
cil p>assed  the  undesirable  publications  (pro- 
hibition of  importation)  ordinance  enabling 
the  Govemor-in-Coxmcil  to  make  orders 
banning  the  entry  into  the  colony  of  subver- 
sive literature.  No  orders  were  made  during 
the  period  up  to  May  1953,  when  the  PPP 
Ministers  took  office  and  they  then  introduced 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  ordinance.  This  had  not 
been  enacted  by  the  time  the  constitution 
was  suspended  and  the  ordinance  has  con- 
tinued In  force. 

"  'Communism  and  Labour,'  by  Harry 
PoUltt. 

"  'I  Saw  the  Truth  in  Korea,'  by  Allan  Wll- 
llngtoD,  Dally  Worker  correspondent. 

"  'The  Colonies  the  Way  Forward,'  pub- 
lished by  the  British  Communist  Party. 

"  'Social  Insurance  In  the  U.8.8.R.,'  by  Z. 
Mokbov. 

"  'A  Russian  Looks  at  Reborn  Europe,'  by 
Boris  Polevoy. 

"■  "The  Right  of  Nations  to  Self-Determlna- 
tlon,*  by  V.  I.  Lenin,  published  In  the  U.S.S.R. 

"  'SSoviet  Music'  by  Boris  Tagollm,  pub- 
lished in  the  U.K. 

"  "New  China  New  World,"  by  Arthur  Clegg. 
published  In  the  UX. 

"  'The  Peaceful  Co-Existence,'  by  8.  Tlta- 
renko,  published  In  the  U.K. 

"  'Lenin  and  Britain,'  published  In  the  U.K. 

"  'Socialism  and  the  Individual.'  by  M.  D. 
Karmarl.  published  In  the  U.S.S.B. 

"  The  Deception  of  the  People,'  by  V.  I. 
Lenin,  published  in  the  VX. 


"  "The  Soviet  Union  at  the  Fifth  Session 
of  U.N.O.,  1950,"  published  in  the  U.K. 

"  'Soviet  Weekly,'  5th  April,  1951,  published 
In  the  U.K. 

"  'Constitution  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,'  published  by  Soviet  News, 
3,   Rosary   Gardens,   London,   8.W.7. 

"  'Patriotism  Sc  Internationalism,'  by  S. 
Tlt.Tjenko,  published  by  Soviet  News,  3,  Ro- 
sary Gardens,  London.  S.W.7. 

"  'The  Labour  Movement  in  Britain,"  is- 
sued by  the  Communist  Party  and  published 
by  Ptirlelgh  Press,  Beechwood  Rise,  Watford, 
Herts. 

"  "Soviet  Schools  Today,'  by  Deanna  Levin, 
published  by  Illustrated  Periodicals,  Ltd., 
London,  S.E.I. 

"  'They  were  killed  because  they  were  Ne- 
groes," published  by  the  West  Indies  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party,  16,  King 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

"  'Russia  with  our  own  Eyes,'  by  the  British 
Workers'  Delegation  to  U.S.SU. — 1960. 

'•  'The  Educational  Commentary  on  Cur- 
rent Affairs,'  Issued  by  the  'Dally  Worker" 
and  published  by  Educational  Commentary, 
75,  Farrlngdon  Road,  London,  B.C.  1. 

"  'Bucharest  Organ  of  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Communist  and  Workers'  Par- 
ties— For  a  Lasting  Peace  and  for  a  People's 
Democracy,'  published  at  66,  Valeria 
Branlste,  Bucharest. 

"  'Constitution  (Fundamental  Law)  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,'  pub- 
lished by  Soviet  News,  3,  Rosary  Gardens, 
London,  S.W.7. 

"  'New  China  News  Agency' — 4th  May,  1951, 
published  by  Prague  Office,  608,  Na  Mame, 
Prague  XIX. 

"  'For  a  Lasting  Peace,  for  a  People's 
Democracy,'  published  by  the  Information 
Bureau  of  the  Communist  and  Workers'  Par- 
ties, Bucharest,  Rumania. 

"  'Prague  Newsletter' — 5th  July,  1951.  pub- 
lished by  Pragopress,  Prague,  Czechoslovakia. 

"Pamphlets  issued  by  the  World  Congress 
of  the  Defenders  of  the  Peace: 

'•  The  Truth  About  Soviet  Russia.' 

"  'J.  V.  Stalin  Answers  "Pravda"  Corre- 
spondent's Questions.' 

"  'How  Hungarian  Children  Live'  (Slnder 
Simon). 

"  'Statement  of  Foreign  Ministry  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  North  Atlantic  Pact,'  (Hr. 
Schllstad) . 

"  'Youth  in  Hungary,'  by  Athenaeum,  pub- 
lished by  Hungarian  Bulletin. 

"  "World  Trade  Union  Movement,'  by  T.  F. 
McWhinnle.  published  by  WFTU  Publica- 
tions, Ltd. 

"  'The  American  Aggressors  Indicated,'  by 
Ixjuls  Saillant,  published  by  WFTU  Publi- 
cations, Ltd. 

"  'Aid  to  Economically  Backward  Coun- 
tries.' by  Pavel  Chemy-shev,  published  by 
Soviet  News  London. 

"  "Federation  and  Self-Govemment  Now  or 
Colonialism  and  Slavery  for  Ever,"  published 
by  the  Caribbean  Labor  Congress  (London 
branch) . 

"  'Hungarian  Production  Results  for  1951,' 
published  by  the  Hungarian  News  and  In- 
formation Service,  33,  Pembridge  Square, 
London,  W2. 

"  'Hungarian  News  and  Information  Serv- 
ice; Documents  on  Foreign  ASairs,'  pub- 
lished by  Hungarian  News  and  Information 
Service.  33.  Pembridge  Square,  London,  W2. 

"  'Everyday  Life  in  Hungary,'  published  by 
the  Hungarian  News  and  Information  Serv- 
ice, London,  W2. 

"  Terror  in  Kenya,"  published  by  WFTU 
Publications.  Ltd. 

"  'Documents  of  Congress  of  the  Peoples 
for  Peace,  Vienna.  December  12-19,  1952." 
published  by  Congress  Secretariat. 

"  'Egypt  and  the  Sudan — The  People  on  the 
March,"  by  Ahmed  Taha  Ahmed,  published 
by  WFTU,  Ltd.,  London. 

"The  Progress  of  Man.'  published  by 
Toung  Communist  League,  16,  King  Street, 
London,  WC2. 
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"  'To  Every  Woman  Everywhere,'  published 
by  Women's  International  Democratic  Fed- 
eration, Berlin  W8. 

"  "The  Housing  Crisis  in  Capitalist  and  Co- 
lonial Coimtries,"  published  by  WFTU  Pub- 
lications, Ltd. 

"  'Fourth  World  Festival  of  Youth  and  Stu- 
dents for  Peace  and  Friendship,  August  2- 
16."  published  by  International  Festival 
Committee,  Bucharest. 

"  'Little  Stalin  Library  No.  5  on  the  Na- 
tional Question,'  by  J.  Stalin,  published  by 
Lawrence  &  Wlshart,  London. 

"  'Kenya — What  are  the  Facts?"  by  P. 
Bolsover,  published  by  the  Communist  Party, 
London. 

"Appendix  III — Note  on  the  arson  plot 

"1.  The  British  Government  White  Paper 
(Cmd.  8980)  says  In  paragraph  30  that  "It 
was  established  from  reliable  sources  that 
•  *  *  a  plan  was  made  to  set  fire  to  busi- 
ness property  and  residences  of  prominent 
Europeans  and  Government  officials."  The 
evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based 
was  not  obtained  until  October  6,  and  it 
could  not,  therefore,  have  had  any  bearing 
upon  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  constitution.  We  went 
into  this  matter  as  thoroughly  as  we  could. 
Obviously  our  general  witnesses  knew  noth- 
ing of  any  plan  of  this  kind.  The  Informa- 
tloa^^on  which  the  paragraph  in  the  White 
Paper  Is  based  came  to  the  ears  of  the  police 
from  Informers.  We  saw  the  police  reports 
and  we  questioned  the  officers  responsible  for 
them.  The  value  of  these  reports  Is.  of 
course,  no  more  than  the  reliability  of  the 
Informers,  and  and  we  were  not  told.  Indeed 
we  did  not  ask,  who  the  Informers  were  or  If 
we  could  see  them.  But  we  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Information  was  con- 
veyed to  the  police  by  informers  whose  in- 
formation and  the  other  third-hand  Infor- 
formation  had  always  hitherto  proved 
accurate.  One  was  able  to  give  second-hand 
formation  and  the  other  third-hand  in- 
formation of  a  meeting  of  several  of  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  PPP  at  the  home 
of  Dr.  Jagan  on  the  evening  of  October 
5.  They  reported  that  the  leaders  had  dis- 
cussed the  strong  rumours  that  troops  were 
on  the  way  to  British  Guiana  and  that  the 
constitution  was  to  be  suspended  and  had 
argued  whether  they  should  put  Into  effect 
a  plan  for  setting  fire  to  certain  properties 
that  had  already  been  devised  for  some  such 
eventually.  We  also  saw  straightforward 
police  reports  and  had  direct  evidence  of 
prominent  PPP  officials  being  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  business  premises  at  times 
when  they  would  not  normally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  there.  Finally  we  had  the  evi- 
dence mentioned  In  the  White  Paper  of 
unusual  sales  of  petrol  and  kerosene  in  small 
quantities  to  persons  who  do  not  possess 
cars  and  who  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  use 
these  spirits  for  heating  or  lighting.  The 
comment  of  the  PPP  witnesses  on  this  latter 
point  was  that  all  the  people  in  Georgetown 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  strike  at  the 
electricity  power  station  and  were  there- 
fore buying  petrol  and  kerosene  for  heating 
or  lighting  If  the  strike  should  take  place. 
That  may  or  may  not  be  the  explanation  but 
there  Is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  unusual 
sales  of  petrol  and  kerosene  did  take  place. 

"2.  We  have  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
evidence  of  several  persons  who  told  us  of 
telephone  warnings  they  had  received  that 
their  houses  were  'on  the  list,'  and  we  cer- 
tainly believed  the  evidence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  the  West  Indies  who  described  to 
us  preparations  which  he  had  discovered  to 
£et  fire  to  his  house.  How  far  these  incidents 
were  merely  threats  to  intimidate  and  did 
not  correspond  with  any  real  Intention  to 
act  we  cannot  estimate;  but  they  certainly 
corroborate  the  other  evidence  that  the  idea 
of  fire  raising  was  In  the  air. 

"3.  In  our  opinion  the  Governor  and  the 


police,  and  all  others  concerned  who  knew 
of  the  reports  received  by  the  police,  would 
have  been  falling  in  their  duty  If  they  had 
not  taken  them  seriously.  The  situation  In 
the  colony  was  very  tense,  and  all  respon- 
sible people  were  acutely  aware  of  the  acts 
of  violence  done  recently  during  the  course 
of  the  sugar  strike.  The  argument  put  to  us 
that  no  one  would  think  of  starting  a  fire  In 
Georgetown  itself  because  of  the  certainty 
that  it  would  spread  and  cause  a  tremendous 
amount  of  damage  in  a  city  built  mainly  of 
wood  Is  equally  valid  in  our  view  as  a  reason 
which  would  compel  the  Governor  to  take 
serious  account  of  any  possibility  of  fire. 

"EXHiBrr  3 
"(From    the    Georgetown    (British    Guiana) 

South  America  Daily  Chronicle,  Sept.  30, 

I960.] 

"CHEDOI  WOOS  StrPPORT  FROM  INDIAN  BUSINESS- 
MEN  WITHOUT         CUAaANTi:ES OR.         JAGAN 

TUREATENSS     'B.     G.     CAN     EXPECT     ANYTHING' 
SHOULD     PEOPLE'S     PROGRESSIVE     PARTY     LOSE 

ELECTIONS DISSATISFIED  GROUP,  DARED  TO  GET 

HIM  OUT  OF  POWER 

"Dr.  Cheddl  Jagan,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Industry  and  leader  of  the  Majority  Party, 
met  a  group  of  Indian  businessmen  on 
Wednesday  night  for  a  three-hour  conference 
which  he  bad  arranged  personally  to  encour- 
age them  to  give  him  continued  support  at 
the  forthcoming  general  elections. 

"When  asked  consistently  about  guarantees 
of  freedom.  Dr.  Jagan  told  them  that  he 
could  only  give  them  guarantees  until  such 
time  as  independence  was  granted,  but  re- 
fused to  give  any  assurances  after  that  time. 
In  reply  to  questions  from  many  quarters,  he 
said  that  if  they  were  not  satisfied  they  could 
use  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  to  get  him 
out  of  power. 

"Faced  with  a  barrage  of  searching  ques- 
tions from  a  man  who  bad  told  him  that  the 
country's  economy  was  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  Dr.  Jagan  admitted  that  he  was  defi- 
nitely decided  on  pursuing  a  socialist  policy 
and  would  borrow  money  trotn  any  source 
including  Russia  and  Cuba,  as  soon  as  the 
country  was  independent  and  if  he  were  re- 
turned to  power. 

"The  threat 

"Re  threatened  that  unless  they  were  pre- 
pared to  support  him — and  should  he  lose 
the  elections — the  country  could  expect  any- 
thing since  he  would  be  pursuing  a  program 
not  only  in  British  Guinea  but  all  over  the 
world. 

"The  Indian  businessmen  suggested  that 
since  he  had  called  them  together  to  seek 
their  continued  support,  they  would  like  to 
have  businessmen  represented  In  the  Party's 
Executive  and  the  Legislative  Council  to  en- 
sure a  sound  economic  policy  and  guarantee 
progress  for  the  country.  Dr.  Jagan  replied 
that  he  could  not  make  such  a  promise. 

"Development 

"It  was  recommended  that  he  should  set 
up  an  E:conoinic  and  Industrial  Planning  and 
Development  Conunlttee  with  statutory 
powers  to  plan  a  development  and  industrial 
program  for  the  country,  with  the  power 
to  borrow  money  from  all  sources.  He  re- 
fused to  commit  himself  to  the  proposal  and 
treated  it  with  indifference. 

"After  the  lengthy  discussion  there  was 
general  disappointment  among  the  business- 
men over  the  failure  to  get  definite  safe- 
guards from  Dr.  Jagan,  who  left  without  any 
assurances  of  support  from  the  group  as  he 
had  expected." 

"EXHIBIT   4 

"[Prom  the  Guiana  Graphic,  July  4,   1961] 

"  'it's  EASIER  TO  STOP  TOMORROW  THAN  TO  STOP 
communism' BENN  MEANT  EVERY   WORD 

"Mr.  Brlndley  Benn,  chairman  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Progrresslve  Party  has  told  the  people 


of  Georgetown  he  meant  every  word  when  he 
said  in  the  legislative  council  last  year  that 
it  was  easier  to  stop  tomorrow  than  to  stop 
communism. 

"  'I  said  so  because  I  believed  every  word. 
It  is  not  a  case  that  I  was  speaking  figura- 
tively." 

"  "There  Is  no  force  on  earth  to  stop  the 
march  of  communism — the  church,  the 
bishops  or  parsons — it  is  the  inevitable  ful- 
fillment of  civilization,'  he  declared. 

"Mr.  Benn,  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  Government,  said  party  members  will 
be  instructed  not  to  vote  In  constituencies 
where  the  PPP  is  not  contesting. 

"  'Their  call  for  unity  with  the  People's 
National  Congress  was  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness," he  said. 

"  'So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  going 
to  win  the  elections,  but  a  merger  of  the 
PPP  and  the  PNC  will  bring  about  the  death 
knell  of  the  ugly  specter  of  raclaUsm  that 
has  reared  Its  head  In  British  Guiana.'  he 
said. 

"Dr.  Fenton  Ramsahoye,  speaking  at 
length,  on  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  new  con- 
stitution, said  it  was  not  to  be  felt  that  such 
provisions  were  lacking  In  the  past.  They  had 
already  existed,  but  certain  people  had  asked 
that  they  be  Included  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion because  of  Imaginary  fears. 

"Dr.  Ramsahoye  said  that  every  man  would 
have  the  right  to  choose  his  religion.  A 
man's  right  to  all  the  basic  freedoms,  he 
said,  are  in  the  bill  of  rights,  so  no  one  need 
fear  that  he  would  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
tyrants. 

"Dealing  with  the  history  of  British 
Guiana,  the  young  lawyer  charged  that  every 
obstacle  was  placed  in  the  path  of  progress. 

"He  recalled  that  Dr.  Marshall,  the  local 
government  expert  who  came  to  British 
Guiana,  had  written  In  a  memorandum: 

"  'Kverythlng  seems  to  conspire  to  Impede 
progress.  If  It  was  not  the  civil  servant.  It 
was  the  man  in  some  form  of  authority. 

"  'No  one  seems  to  want  to  cooperate  for 
progress  in  an  atmosphere  of  truth  and 
dignity." 

"The  people  of  British  Guiana  will  have  to 
get  out  of  this  frame  of  mind  if  they  want 
to  move  forward,  Dr.  Ramsahoye  declared. 

"Dr.  Charles  Jacob,  recently  returned  from 
Cuba,  declared  'if  communism  means  the 
abolition  of  Illiteracy,  the  alleviation  of  un- 
employment and  the  destruction  of  human 
misery,'  he  wanted  it. 

"Speaking  at  length  on  Cuba,  he  said  peo- 
ple outside  the  Republic  were  given  wrong 
impressions.  "They  should  go  there  and  see 
progress  at  its  best.' 

"Cuba  Is  now  the  only  truly  democratic 
country  In  the  Americas,  according  to  Dr. 
Jacob." 

"EIHIBrT    s 

"(From  the  Sun  Star.  Jtdy  6,  1958) 

"PERT   AMERICAN   BLOND    AND   SPOUSE  BUILD   RED 
ROLE 

"(By  Henry  Hartley  Lee) 

"When  an  exotic  blond  of  the  Young  Com- 
munist League  married  an  East  Indian  stu- 
dent from  British  Guiana  several  years  ago 
In  Chicago,  the  shadow  of  communism 
stretched  across  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Janet  Rosenberg  indoctrinated  her  husband, 
Cheddl  Jagan,  into  the  Communist  Party. 

"Both  then  went  to  British  Guiana  and  or- 
ganized the  first  Communist  election  victory 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

"The  party  they  used  for  a  front,  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party,  won  substantial  con- 
trol of  the  Government  last  May  in  the  first 
exercise  of  universal  franchise  in  the  country. 

"Although  British  Guiana  is  still  under 
British  sovereignty.  Its  new  constitution 
grants  local  autonomy.  Although  a  BrlUsb 
responsibility,  the  colony  on  the  northeast 
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coast  of  South  America  Is  In  the  strategic 
backyard  of  the  United  States. 
"Official  alarm 

"State  Department  officials,  consequently, 
express  alarm  because  conditions  the  Com- 
munists exploited  exist  throvighout  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies,  stretching  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, off  Florida,  to  British  Ouiana. 

"The  Jagans  exploited  a  situation  charged 
with  economic  and  social  tension,  induced 
by  poverty,  and  racism,  with  impassioned 
dexterity.  They  dressed  themselves  in  rags 
and  agitated  among  hungry,  ignorant  work- 
ers. Where  they  could  assemble  a  small  audi- 
ence, they  would  arouse  them  with  cus- 
tomary Communist  slogans — Imperialism,  co- 
lonialism, exploitation,  and  racism. 

"Three  cars  the  Jagans  own  were  left  at 
home.  Cars  and  rags  don't  mix. 

"Janet,  described  as  pretty  and  comely,  out- 
did her  husband  at  times.  She  would  bare 
her  feet  and  work  with  the  women  in  the 
fields.  Her  hairdo  would  be  either  East  In- 
dian or  African,  depending  on  which  group 
she  was  propagandizing. 

"Promising  a  nice  home,  a  radio,  and  a  car, 
the  Jagans  won  supf>ort  of  two  big  labor 
groups.  Exploiting  racial  tension,  they  uni- 
fied erstwhile  antagonistic  East  Indians  and 
Negroes  against  the  whites.  About  half  the 
population  are  East  Indian,  a  third  Negro. 

"Organization  was  improved  after  the 
Jagans  and  several  lieutenants  visited  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Cheddi  organized  the  youth 
after  attending  a  Communist  youth  rally  in 
East  Berlin.  Janet  brought  the  first  women 
Into  politics  after  attending  a  Communist 
peace  congtress.  A  young  labor  leader  was  sent 
to  the  University  of  Prague. 

"The  People's  Progressive  Party  organ. 
Thunder,  showered  these  groups  with  typical 
Communist  propaganda.  It  carried  dispatches 
from  Peking  and  the  Communist-controlled 
World  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  charging 
the  United  States  with  aggression  and  bac- 
teriological warfare  In  Korea. 

"With  this  strategy  and  the  advantage  of 
a  divided  opposition,  the  Jagan-led  PPP  won 
18  of  24  elective  seats  In  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. Cheddi,  party  chairman,  became  ma- 
jority leader;  Janet,  party  secretary,  became 
deputy  speaker.  The  victory  was  not  a  com- 
plete rout,  however,  because  the  highly  dis- 
organized opposition  got  almost  half  the 
popular  vote. 

"Great  Britain  cooperates  with  the  ma- 
jority party,  explaining  it  prefers  the  party 
govern  with  responsibility  in  the  legislature 
rather  than  agitate  without  responsibility 
underground. 

"American  default 

"Meanwhile,  we  are  losing  the  fight  against 
International  commvmism  in  this  area  by 
default.  No  American  propagandist  Is  In 
the  entire  British  West  Indies.  Nor  is  there 
a  labor  attach^  In  the  foreign  service  there 
to  Influence  p>otentlally  powerful  labor 
unions — now  being  Infiltrated  by  Commu- 
nists with  funds  and  propaganda  facilities 
that  are  apparently  unlimited. 

"The  UjS.  Consulate  in  British  Guiana  was 
effectively  resisting  Conununlst  infiltration 
of  the  unions.  Then  Uie  economy  bloc  in 
Congress  closed  the  consulate  last  December. 

"  'Workers  cannot  understand  why  the 
Communists  have  so  much  literature  there 
and  we  have  none,'  Serafino  Roimialdl,  In- 
ter-American representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  reported  after  a 
recent  visit  to  British  Guiana.  'Nor  can 
they  understand  why  they  get  no  point  4 
aid.  Ironically,  point  4  provides  no  funds 
for  colonies  like  British  Guiana.' 

"Jamaican  worries 
"Prime  Minister  William  Bustamante  of 
Jamaica,  an  Island  of  the  British  West  Indies 
near  the  Panama  Canal,  recently  warned  of 
the  increasing  danger  of  communism  In  the 
Caribbean    area.    Bustamante,    former    New 


York  waiter,  reported  'a  bold  attempt  to 
create  a  state  of  communism  In  Jamaica.' 

"The  West  Indian  political  situation  needs 
particular  attention  because  power  there  Is 
passing  from  whites  to  colored  and  Negro 
groups.  Many  of  the  latter  two  are  unionized. 

"It  is  significant,  however,  that  communism 
may  be  making  the  greatest  gains  where  it  is 
receiving  the  least  attention— right  at  our 
strategic  backyard." 

"[Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Oct.  10,  1953] 

"GUIANA    STATS    CALM    AS    BRITAIN    REMOVES    SIX 
ON    RED    CHARGES 

"Georgetown,  British  Goiana,  October 
10. — With  imperial  troops  and  warships 
maintaining  order  at  strategic  points,  British 
Guiana  remained  calm  today  despite  Lon- 
don's ouster  of  six  ministers  on  Communist 
charges  and  suspension  of  the  colony's  6- 
month-old  constitution. 

"Washington  backed  up  Britain,  expressing 
grave  concern  over  the  threat  to  Western 
Hemispheric  security  from  a  possible  coup 
in  this  South  American  colony  by  the  'in- 
ternational Communist  conspiracy.'  The 
State  Department  in  Washington  expressed 
gratification  that  the  'British  Government 
is  taking  firm  action  to  meet  the  situation.' 

"Steps  were  taken  officially  to  Inform  all 
Latin  American  governments  of  the  U.S. 
stand. 

"Five  hundred  troops  of  the  Royal  Welsh 
P\isillers  guarding  government  centers  In 
Georgetown  and  rich  sugar  plantations  on 
the  surrounding  plains  repwrted  no  disturb- 
ances. 

"Life  appears  nonnal 

"Despite  a  state  of  emergency  declared  by 
the  British  Governor  Sir  Alfred  Savage,  life 
among  the  450,000  residents  of  diverse  races 
appeared  to  be  following  the  normal  course — 
except  on  the  political  front. 

"Britain  cracked  down  on  the  colony's  gov- 
ernment yesterday,  charging  that  Chief  Min- 
ister Cheddi  Jagan  and  his  five  ousted  asso- 
ciates were  serving  Moscow  Instead  of  Britain. 

"The  faction  in  power  have  shown  they 
are  prepared  to  go  to  any  length,  including 
violence,  to  turn  British  Guiana  into  a 
Communist  state,"  the  London  government 
declared. 

"The  ousted  Cabinet  ministers,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  leftist  People's  Progressive  Party, 
were  accused  of  supporting  Communist 
fronts,  fomenting  strikes  and  threatening  the 
public  welfare.  They  have  been  in  office  only 
6  months. 

"Investigation  assured 

"In  announcing  suspension  of  the  consti- 
tution, Britain  said  a  commission  of  inquiry 
would  investigate  the  'political  advance  of 
the  colony'  and  make  'recommendations  for 
a  revised  constitution.' 

"Chief  Minister  Jagan  and  his  American- 
bom  wife,  the  former  Janet  Rosenberg,  said 
yesterday  they  were  'most  unhappy  about 
the  whole  situation.'  Both  have  denied  they 
are  Communists.  Chief  Minister  Jagan  is  an 
Bast  Indian  who  once  studied  dentistry  in 
Chicago.  His  wife,  whom  he  met  in  Chicago, 
Is  executive  secretary  of  the  People's  Pro- 
gressive Party. 

"The  party,  running  on  a  lefUst  platform, 
won  18  of  the  24  elected  seats  In  the  colony's 
House  of  Assembly  last  April  In  the  first 
elections  held  under  the  new  constitution. 

"While  the  elected  ministers  have  been  de- 
prived of  governmental  responsibility  they 
technically  retain  office  and  will  draw  pay 
until  the  order  suspending  the  constitution 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  British 
Parliament  for  40  days  and  U  approved. 
Parliament  will  not  convene  for  another  10 
days." 

"[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  6,  19531 

"LoNsoir,  November  6. — The  Government 

tonight  submitted  to  Parliament  an  order 


creating  an  interim  administration  for  Brit- 
ish Guiana  under  close  London  supervision. 

"The  order  also  formally  siispended  the 
Guiana  constitution  with  the  ouster  of  the 
leftist  government  of  the  Progressive  Peo- 
ple's Party.  Britain  charged  that  the  min- 
isters were  conspiring  to  set  up  South  Amar- 
i::a's  first  Communist  regime. 

"The  interim  government  will  be  composed 
of  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
council,  but  only  one  or  two  members  of  the 
executive  council,  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Governor,  will  have  departmental  duties. 

"The  British  Labor  Party  has  washed  its 
hands  of  the  Progressive  People's  Party  and 
advised  Its  local  branches  not  to  provide  a 
platform  for  Its  spokesmen.  Letters  to  all 
local  branches  said  leaders  of  the  Progres- 
sive People's  Party  pursued  a  Communist 
policy  and  created  a  situation  which  necessi- 
tated the  movement  of  troops  (to  Guiana) 
to  insure  maintenance  of  law  and  order." 

"(Prom  the  Sunday  Star,  Dec.  20,  19531 

"MRS.    JAGAN    Anr'ITS    SHE    LIKES    RED   RULE 

"Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  December 
19. — Mrs.  Janet  Jag.m,  Chicago-born  wife  of 
ousted  Premier  Cheddi  Jagan,  admitted  In 
court  today  that  she  was  a  firm  admirer  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  government. 

"She  added  that  she  was  also  an  admirer 
of  the  governments  In  Scandinavia,  China, 
India,  and  other  countries,  but  she  denied 
ever  belonging  to  the  Communist  Party,  or 
the  Young  Communist  League  of  America  or 
ever  attending  meetings  of  young  Commu- 
nists while  in  the  United  States. 

"  'I  belong  to  no  Communist  Party,'  she 
declared  during  cross-examination  at  her 
trial  on  charges  of  attending  a  public  meet- 
ing near  here  last  Sunday  where  she  and 
nine  other  persons  were  arrested. 

"Since  the  Progressive  Peoples  Party  gov- 
ernment was  ousted  October  9  by  the  British 
Government  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  con- 
spiring to  set  up  a  Communist  state,  British 
Guiana  has  been  under  a  state  of  emergency. 
Public  gatherings  have  been  forbidden,  Mrs. 
Jagan  has  been  the  reputed  firebrand  of  her 
husband's  party. 

"Jagan  is  of  East  Indian  Hindu  origin  and 
now  Is  In  India  seeking  support. 

"Mrs.  Jagan  admitted  she  was  the  local 
correspondent  of  the  London  Dally  Worker, 
a  Communist  newspaper,  and  added  that  she 
agreed  with  many  Communist  principles, 
'especially  the  one  that  lmp>erlallsm  and 
colonialism  are  a  decadent  part  of  society 
and  must  come  to  a  close.'  " 

"(From  the  Sunday  Star.  Feb.  7,  19541 

"kEO    ACnVITT    IN    brazil,    GUIANA    RAISES    FEAR 
or  MALATA-TTFE   WAR 

"(By  Henry  B.  Lee) 

"Tiio  specter  of  communism  still  hovers 
about  British  Guiana  in  South  America.  Be- 
ioro  Britain  suspended  the  colony's  new  self- 
governing  constitution  last  fall,  leaders  of 
the  majority  party  were  alleged  to  be  under 
direction  of  the  Comlnform.  Out  of  power 
now.  party  remnants  are  apparently  working 
through  Latin  American  Communist  move- 
ments and  fomenting  problems  that  could 
rock  the  inter-American  system. 

"One  report  has  these  remnants  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Progressive  Party  Unking  up  with  the 
outlawed,  but  still  potent.  Communist  move- 
ment In  Brazil.  Although  this  report  re- 
mains unsubstantiated,  the  British  and  Bra- 
zilian Governments  at  least  suspect  the  two 
forces  will  attempt  a  Unk.  Police  chiefs  of 
the  two  countries  met  at  the  border  recently 
to  set  up  a  security  check  on  Reds  crossing 
the  boundary.  TTiose  traveling  from  British 
Guiana  to  Brazil  must  now  be  certified  as 
'non-Communists.' 

"The  Prestes  threat 
"Even  the  prospect  of  such  a  link  is  threat- 
ening. It  would  unite  a  core  of  well-trained 
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agitators  under  the  leadership  of  colorful 
Luis  Carlos  Prestes,  top  International  Com- 
munist figure.  In  another  unsubstantiated 
report  Prestes  Is  said  to  be  building  an  army 
of  about  18,000  Communists  in  the  Inacces- 
sible Amazon  River  area,  adjacent  to  the 
British  Guiana  border. 

"His  tumultuous  political  career  began  in 
1924  when  he  Joined  Getullo  Vargas,  now 
Brazil's  President,  In  an  unsuccessful  rebel- 
lion. For  3  years  afterward  Prestes  led  a 
retreating  army  from  southern  Brazil  to 
Bahia  in  the  north,  then  down  the  Amazon 
to  the  BoUvian  fronUer.  While  eluding  gov- 
ernment troops,  he  fought  56  battles,  set  up 
several  'shadow'  states  and  made  treaties 
with  hostile  Indian  tribes.  This  feat  has  been 
compared  with  the  'long  march'  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  In  his  rise  to  power  In  China. 

"When  President  Vargas  launched  a  suc- 
cessful revolution  in  1930,  Prestes  returned 
to  Brazil  and  worked  with  his  old  collaborator 
for  a  while.  After  moving  more  to  the  left. 
Prestes  broke  with  Vargas  and  went  to  school 
In  Moscow,  where  he  became  friendly  with 
two  fellow  students — Mao  Tse-tung  and  Ho 
Cbl-mlnh. 

"Returning  to  Brazil,  the  dapper  engineer 
organized  the  first  Communist  Party  there. 
He  led  a  Communist  rebellion  in  1935  and  re- 
ceived a  17-year  prison  sentence.  But  after 
9  years  he  made  a  deal  with  President  Vargas 
and  was  soon  busy  rebuilding  his  party  and 
attending  to  his  duties  as  executive  commit- 
teeman of  the  Comintern. 

"His  party  registered  600.000  votes  and 
elected  14  deputies  in  1945.  After  it  got 
800,000  votes,  14  deputies  and  2  Senators  in 
1948,  it  also  got  outlawed.  Prestes  once 
again  became  a  fugitive. 

"Even  as  a  fugitive,  he  remains  a  pKJwerful 
force  In  Brazilian  politics.  He  has  helped  de- 
feat a  proposed  United  States  mutual 
assistance  pact  and  prevented  United  States 
development  of  Brazil's  much-needed  oil. 
Recently  he  made  an  anti-United  States 
drive  the  basis  of  his  party's  new  program, 
trying  to  exploit  the  country's  current  wave 
of  ultra-nationalism. 

"ATiother  Malaya? 

"If  Prestes  has  or  should  get  British 
Guiana's  Communist  force  under  his  wing, 
several  questions  would  be  raised.  Will  he 
direct  a  Communist  drive  in  the  tense, 
colonial  Caribbean  possessions?  Will  he 
start  another  Malaya  and  perhaps  tie  down 
several  free  world  divisions  in  the  Amazon 
Jungles. 

"There  Is  no  doubt  about  another  course 
of  action  being  taken  by  People's  Progressive 
Party  leaders  in  British  Guiana.  They  are 
doing  what  the  United  States  has  feared — 
mobilizing  Latin  American  sentiment  by 
picturing  this  British  move  as  a  revival  of 
the  British  colonialism  that  has  so  often 
stirred  the  Americas.  This  is  an  Issue  they 
can  exploit  among  both  Latin  American 
Communists  movements  and  reactionary  gov- 
ernments. It  is  an  issue  by  which  they  may 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
Britain  or  between  the  United  States  and 
its  neighbors  in  the  Americas. 

Janet  Jagan,  Chicago-born  wife  of  the  de- 
posed PPP  majority  leader,  Cheddi  Jagan, 
claims  nine  labor  unions  in  Venezuela  have 
launched  a  protest  movement  Gigainst  the 
British  action.  When  Richard  Westmass, 
another  PPP  leader,  was  arrested  recently, 
police  found  In  his  possession  a  coded  mes- 
sage from  Venezuela.  More  important,  the 
Venezuelan  Govmiment  complained  openly 
to  Britain  about  her  treatment  of  PPP 
leaders  in  the  colony. 

"Venezuela  Is,  of  course,  more  Interested  In 
some  British  Guiana  territory  It  thinks 
should  be  Venezuelan.  This  boundary  dis- 
pute almost  caused  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain  In  the  1890s,  before  the 
United  States  brought  pressure  on  Britain 
to  arbitrate  the  dispute  and  then  had  to 


bring  pressure  on  Vene2niela  to  accept  the 
arbitration  award.  Venezuela  Is  still  dis- 
satisfied with  the  settlement. 

"Janet,  said  to  the  driving  force  behind 
the  PJ'J'.,  also  claims  support  from  the 
'women  of  Argentina.'  Whoever  these  wom- 
en are.  It  Is  no  surprise  that  any  force  in 
Argentina  will  support  anything  that  boosts 
that  country's  claim  to  the  British-held 
Falkland  Islands.  The  same  can  be  said  for 
Guatemala  regarding  the  neighboring  colony 
of  British  Honduras,  claimed  by  all  polit- 
ical factions  in  Guatemala. 

"These  Issues  explain  why  several  Latin 
American  governments  will  bring  up  to  the 
British  Guiana  question  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  that  begins  in  Caracas 
March  2.  It  may  be  very  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  come  away  from  the  con- 
ference without  straining  its  relations  with 
either  its  British  ally  or  some  of  the  Latin 
American  republics. 

"Federation  movement 

"Another  reaction  to  the  British  clamp- 
down  on  Reds  is  the  revival  of  a  movement 
to  federate  the  three  Gulanas — British, 
Dutch,  and  French — and  form  a  republic. 
Many  conservation  and  economic  interests 
in  the  Gulanas  have  supported  this,  desir- 
ing to  move  out  of  the  sterling  area  and 
form  close  economic  links  with  the  United 
States.  Proponents  claim  they  have  a  "con- 
tinental destiny.' 

"Britain,  meanwhile.  Is  trying  to  establish 
political  and  economic  stability  in  its  highly 
illiterate  and  poverty-stricken  colony.  Mod- 
erate forces,  once  dispersed  and  ineffective 
against  the  well -organized  PPJ».,  are  now 
becoming  united  tinder  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  is  apt  to  play  an  important 
role  In  Britain's  efforts  to  lead  its  colony 
back  on  the  road  to  self-government  and 
eventual  independence.  Britain's  task  Is  a 
formidable  one,  especially  since  its  strategic 
and  bauxite-rich  colony  has  a  part  on  the 
stage  of  contemporary  world  politics." 

"(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Aug.  22. 
1954] 

"WHAT    HAPPENED     WHEN     REDS     WENT    UNDKR- 
GROUITD    IN    CUIANA? 

"(By  Henry  B.  Lee) 
"Last  year  Great  Britain  landed  troops  In 
Its  colony  of  British  Guiana  and  expelled  the 
first  openly  Communist-led  government  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Wherever  the  de- 
posed Red  leaders  went — to  Jail,  Into  the 
pulpit  or  underground — they  have  continued 
to  cause  trouble. 

"Today  communism  still  hovers  menac- 
ingly above  this  steaming  Jungle  of  sugar 
plantations  and  bauxite  mines  on  South 
America's  northeast  coast.  A  small  band  of 
Reds  is  showing  how  a  well-disciplined  cadre 
can  harass  a  government  and  halt  progress 
from  the  underground.  These  Communists 
may  also  be  showing  a  pattern  of  behavior 
that  can  be  expected  when  puppet  govern- 
ments in  other  countries  fall. 

"The  Communist-led  People's  Progressive 
Party  won  substantial  control  of  the  colony's 
government  early  In  1953.  This  election  was 
the  first  exercise  of  universal  suffrage  under 
a  new  constitution  granting  local  autonomy. 
The  party  exploited  nationalism,  racialism, 
poverty  and  ignorance  in  a  country  that  is 
one-half  East  Indian  and  one- third  Negro. 
"Led  by  Com.infomi 

"The  ranks  of  the  party  were  said  to  be 
made  up  of  non- Communists  who  wanted 
more  food  and  less  British  In  their  country. 
They  were  docile  followers  of  a  hard  core  of 
Commiinlst  leaders  ^parently  under  orders 
of  the  Comlnform  In  Bucharest. 

"After  the  party  governed  irresponsibility 
for  several  months,  Britain  suspended  the 
constitution,  deposed  the  government  and 
declared  a  state  of  emergency  last  October. 
Britain  charged  the   party  was  planning  a 


coup  and  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite state. 

"Now  underground,  the  Reds  have  switched 
their  tactics  to  suit  the  occasion.  They  have 
abandoned  atheism  and  taken  up  religion, 
which  gives  them  a  ready-made  audience  for 
their  propaganda.  Other  new  tactics  range 
from  something  like  Mahatma  Gandhi's 
'civil  disobedience"  to  outright  terrorism. 

"One  Communist  leader  used  his  prison 
cell  to  organize  a  Communist  group.  Cheddi 
Jagan,  34-year-old  dentist,  former  North- 
western University  student,  and  deposed 
majority  leader  of  the  party,  was  preaching 
to  fellow  Inmates  at  Sunday  rellglotis  serv- 
ices. A  sermon  on  the  Commandment, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  steal,'  for  Instance,  was 
turned  into  a  tirade  against  capitalism. 

"To  prevent  him  from  Indoctrinating  other 
Inmates,  he  was  placed  In  Isolation. 

"The  continued  presence  of  Red  influence 
was  indicated  in  charges  pressed  against  the 
prison  superintendent  and  his  deputy.  The 
government  charged  them  with  coddling 
Jagan  by  permitting  him  too  many  visits 
and  altering  his  prison  record. 

"His  wife  Janet  was  arrested  one  day  while 
addressing  a  large  outdoor  crowd.  Janet,  a 
pert  blond  from  Chicago,  who  Is  said  to  be 
the  master  mind  In  the  Gulanese  Commu- 
nist movement,  was  wearing  an  Indian 
shawl  and  claimed  she  was  conducting  a 
Hindu  religious  ceremony.  The  Judge  said 
the  religious  trappings  were  aji  "unholy 
farce'  and  fined  her  $140  for  holding  an 
Illegal  political  meeting. 

"Hunger  strike 
"Five  party  leaders  staged  a  hunger  strike 
when  Jailed  at  the  outset  of  emergency  rule 
last  f  aU. 

"That  was  about  the  time  Jagan  conferred 
with  Communist  leaders  In  India  and  re- 
turned to  British  Guiana  with  big  plans  for 
a  civil  disobedience  drive.  By  that  time, 
however,  the  paity  was  being  unmasked  and 
was  losing  some  of  the  mass  support  such  a 
movement  would  require. 

"The  party  still  has  retained  the  support 
of  many  fanatics  who  are  being  used  in  an 
Increased  terrorist  drive.  The  government 
has  announced  three  recent  d3mamlte  blasts, 
apparently  from  Communist  sources.  One 
of  these  blew  the  head  oS  Queen  Victoria's 
statue  In  the  capital  city  of  Georgetown. 
"Mrs.  Jagan  was  recently  sentenced  to  pay 
an  (85  fine  or  serve  3  months  for  Illegally 
possessing  a  top-secret  riot  manual  of  the 
government  police.  The  manual  was  de- 
scribed as  a  'highly  confidential  document 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
the  event  of  a  riot.' 

"This  disclosure  Indicated  the  party  may 
still  have  some  of  the  police  under  Its  con- 
trol. 

"Security  precautions  have  been  Increased 
in  the  wake  of  a  rise  in  terrorist  activities. 
A  huge  ring  of  electrically  charged  wire  has 
been  thrown  up  around  the  Governor  Gen- 
eral's residence.  Security  troops  have  been 
more  heavily  armed. 

"Propaganda  flows  on. 
"Despite  desperate  efforts  of  the  British  to 
seal  off  the  colony  from  Iron  Curtain  links. 
Communist  propaganda  continues  to  stream 
into  the  colony.  Police  recently  arrested 
several  Reds  and  seized  large  quantities  of 
Communist  propaganda  in  their  possession. 
One  publication  was  'Culture  in  the  Ru- 
manian Peoples  Republic — an  Asset  of  Free 
People.' 

"This  continued  communication  Unk  with 
the  Iron  Curtain  raises  speculation  over 
whether  the  party  is  in  contact  with  Luis 
Carlos  Prestes,  Brazilian  fugitive  and  one  of 
international  communism's  top  agents.  He 
has  been  reported  organizing  a  Red  army 
in  remote  Brazilian  J\ingles  about  60  mlle« 
from  the  Guiana  border.  There  have  been 
several  unverified  reports  of  meetings  be- 
tween the  two  groups. 
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"It  Is  obvious  that  the  Reds  are  resorting 
to  carefully  drafted  plans  to  halt  Britain's 
social  and  economic  development  of  Its 
Guiana  colony — a  long  range  program  es- 
sential for  political  development  there.  But 
what  the  Communists'  long  range  objectives 
are  Is  difficult  to  determine." 

[Prom  the  DaUy  News,  Oct.  4,  1967] 

Peack   fob   Guyana 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

Guyana,  a  nevrly  independent  South  Amer- 
ican coxmtry  spun  off  from  the  British  Em- 
pire, up  until  three  years  ago  was  deep  in 
racial  strife,  unemployment,  labor  turmoil 
and  agitation  for  class  and  race  warfare. 

Today  civic  peace  has  been  re-established 
and  the  coimtry's  gross  national  product  Is 
growing  at  the  rate  of  8  p>er  cent  a  year — one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  the  world. 

How  this  change  came  Is  worth  study,  for 
many  of  Guyana's  problems  plague  other 
countries,  large  and  small. 

First,  political  peace  began  to  return  after 
Guyana  voters  In  1964  voted  out  the  rabble- 
rousing.  Marxlst-Unlng  Cheddl  Jagan  and 
voted  In  the  Peoples  National  Congress  Party, 
led  by  the  present  Premier.  Forbes  Burnham. 

Jagan.  who  is  of  East  Indian  descent,  as 
Premier  encouraged  communist-line  revolu- 
tionary strikes  In  unions  and  industries  domi- 
nated by  Guyana's  large  East  Indian  popu- 
lation. 

The  first  thing  Burnham  did  was  to  discon- 
tinue this  official  backing  for  labor  turmoil. 

There  have  been  a  few  strikes  under  Burn- 
ham, but  they  have  been  pinned  to  labor 
rather  than  political  issues. 

Forbes  Burnham  from  the  first  emphasized 
something  new  for  Guyana — a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation between  the  East  Indians  and  the 
Negroes  who  almost  evenly  share  the  popula- 
tion. I»remler  Burnham  Is  himself  a  Negro. 

"As  a  graphic  example,"  says  Sir  John 
Carter,  Guyana  ambassador  to  Washington, 
"our  government  found  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  police  force  were  Negroes.  We've  changed 
the  ratio  until  today  about  70  per  cent  are 
East  Indian." 

This  policy  alone  disarmed  many  East 
Indians. 

Next.  Premier  Burnham  appointed  an 
Ombudsman,  making  Guyana  the  first  New 
World  people  to  have  an  official,  tho  impar- 
tlal,  champion  to  hear  their  complaints. 

Meanwhile,  Premier  Burnham  makes  fre- 
quent trips  thru  the  rice-growing  section 
which  Is  90  per  cent  dominated  by  East  In- 
dians, assuring  them  he  means  to  be  fair  to 
them. 

To  achieve  its  present  Internal  peace,  the 
Burnham  regime  has  made  a  great  effort  to 
rehabilitate  the  rice-producing  Industry, 
which  had  decayed  under  Jagan's  policy  of 
inciting  revolutionary  violence  there. 

New  strains  of  rice  have  been  introduced, 
and  storage  and  credit  faclUtles  multiplied. 

For  the  whole  country,  a  new  program  of 
Industrial  development  offering  tax  and 
other  Incentives  on  Puerto  Rico's  "boot- 
strap" pattern  is  under  way.  Tho  Burnham's 
regime  has  reduced  unemployment  from  20 
per  cent  to  18  per  cent,  Guyana  faces  a  long 
struggle  with  this  nightmare  and  with  a  4 
per  cent  annual,  population  Increase. 

On  a  recent  visit  here,  Premier  Burnham 
told  me,  "Our  turmoil  got  a  lot  of  notice,  but 
now  that  we're  at  peace,  and  progressing, 
very  few  outside  people  ever  hear  of  us." 

The  Guyana  story  deserves  to  be  better 
known. 


EDWARD  CARLTON  MORAN,  JR..  OP 
MAINE 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  year,  a  former  Member  of  Con- 
gress, Edward  Carlton  Moran,  Jr.,  died  at 
Ills  home  in  Rockland,  Maine.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  whom  I  had  gotten  to 


know  well  in  the  Kew  Deal  days  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  the  great  tide  which  carried 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  into  the  Presi- 
dency. Because  of  his  outstanding  char- 
acteristics of  integrity,  independence, 
courage,  and  progressive  mindedness,  I 
feel  it  desirable  to  express,  even  though 
belatedly,  a  well-deserved  tribute.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  those  of  his  congressional 
colleagues  who  served  with  him  at  the 
time  and  those  members  of  the  Maine 
delegation  now  in  Congress  who  knew 
him,  will  join  in  approval  for  any  en- 
comium that  may  be  given  to  "Carl,"  as 
he  was  generally  known. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College 
of  the  class  of  1917,  and  shortly  after 
graduation  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  for  service  in  World 
War  I.  He  became  a  first  lieutenant  in 
Battery  A  of  the  77th  Artillery  of  the 
Coast  Artillery  Corps  and  saw  service 
overseas,  actually  serving  from  July  25, 
1917,  to  March  14,  1919,  one  of  the  long- 
est— if  not  the  longest — enlistment  of 
any  man  from  his  State. 

Returning  after  the  war  to  his  home 
in  Rockland  to  carry  on  the  Insurance 
business  established  by  his  father,  he  be- 
came active  in  Democratic  State  politics. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
State  conventions  from  1922  to  1936  and 
to  the  national  conventions  in  1928  and 
1932.  He  was  unsuccessful  as  a  candidate 
for  the  governorship  of  Maine  in  1928 
and  1930,  but  in  his  second  electoral  race 
for  the  governorship  sharply  reduced  his 
opponent's  previous  majority.  Maine  was 
still  preponderantly  Republican. 

In  Congress,  where  he  served  in  the 
73d  and  74th  Congresses,  he  supported 
New  Deal  policies  but  voted  to  override 
the  Presidential  veto  to  grant  servicemen 
a  bonus. 

His  main  interest  in  Congress  was  in 
shipping  legislation.  He  helped  write  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  which  he 
felt  did  more  for  American  shipping  than 
any  other  piece  of  legislation  at  the  time. 
He  chose  not  to  run  for  reelection  after 
his  second  term  and  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Maritime  Board. 
There  he  voted  steadily  in  the  minor- 
ity— his  greatest  efforts  being  to  Improve 
the  working  conditions  for  seamen  who, 
up  to  that  time,  had  had  wretched  ac- 
commodations on  their  vessels.  Moran 
was  responsible  for  holding  up  the  sail- 
ing of  a  luxury  liner  until  its  miser- 
able accommodations  for  the  seamen, 
crowded  into  the  forecastle  with  inade- 
quate sanitary  facilities,  were  moved  to 
other  parts  of  the  vessel  and  made  both 
safe,  sanitary,  and  comfortable. 

As  Maritime  Commissioner  his  battles 
likewise  were  always  for  the  public  in- 
terest, the  shipper,  the  shipping  public, 
and  he  attributed  his  being  not  reap- 
pointed after  his  first  5 -year  term  to 
the  opposition  of  the  owning  shipping 
interests. 

He  was  subsequently  appointed  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration in  Maine  and  thereafter  served 
as  Second  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  that  labor  was  receiving  from 
the  administration,  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Maine  to  take  care  of  the  fam- 
ily insurance  business  in  Rockland. 

One  Incident  in  particular  Illustrated 


Carl's  independence  of  Ui^uglit  and  his 
devotion  to  American  principles.  Right 
after  the  war,  a  speaker  by  the  name  of 
Frederick  J.  Libby — also  a  Maine  man — 
had  secured  various  speaking  engage- 
ments throughout  the  State  in  which  he 
proposed  to  advocate  general  disarma- 
ment. He  was  a  pacifist. 

These  lectures  were  opposed  by  mem- 
bers of  local  American  Legion  posts  who 
managed  to  have  Libby's  engagements 
canceled.  When  Carl  Moran  heard  about 
it,  he  was  commander  of  the  Winslow- 
Holbrook  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Rockland.  He  called  upon  Libby  to 
find  out  whether  it  was  true  that  his 
fellow  Legionnaires  had  been  responsible 
for  the  cancellation  of  Libby's  speaking 
engagements.  When  he  found  that  was 
the  case,  he  told  Libby  that  he  would 
hire  the  Parwell  Opera  House  In  Rock- 
land and  would  preside  at  a  public  meet- 
ing so  that  freedom  of  speech  would  not 
be  impaired.  The  meeting  was  held  with- 
out difficulty.  None  of  his  comrade  Le- 
gionnaires could  challenge  Carl's  pa- 
triotism and  the  length  and  quality  of 
his  outstanding  World  War  I  record. 

In  the  late  twenties  and  early  tliirties, 
he  played  an  important  part  in  the  bat- 
tle against  the  Insull  interests  wiiich  had 
sought  to  take  over  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  State,  and  supported 
the  existing  State  policies  against  the  ex- 
port of  hydroelectric  power  which  the 
Insull  Interests  had  sought  to  reverse. 
He  was  a  brilliant  and  dynamic  speaker. 
In  1928  he  stampeded  the  Maine  Demo- 
cratic convention  to  support  Governor 
Al  Smith's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency. He  also  had  a  keen  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  lightened  his  speeches  with  wit. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  city  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  getting  it  to  adopt  the 
council-city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  his  death,  the  Rockland 
Courier  Gazette  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
to  him  entitled  "A  Life  of  Outstanding 
Public  Service."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tills  editorial  be  printed  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say,  In  conclusion,  that  the  State 
of  Maine  and  the  Nation  were  not  only 
supremely  well  served  by  Carl  Moran 
but  he  also  left  a  legacy  of  dedicated,  un- 
selfish, and  enlightened  public  service, 
of  which  his  famUy  and  fellow  citizens 
can  be  proud  and,  thereby,  set  a  fine  ex- 
ample for  any  and  all  elected  officials  to 
follow. 

Inevitably,  those  who  knew  Carl  Moran 
both  admired  and  loved  him,  and  miss 
him  sorely  now  that  he  has  gone.  Our 
sjrmpathies  have  gone  out  to  his  lovely 
wife,  Irene,  and  to  his  son,  Paul. 
ExHiBrr  1 

(From  the  Rockland   (Maine)    Coiirler- 

Gazette,  July  15.  1967] 
A  Life  or  OtrrsTANDiNO  PtTBLic  Servicx 
It  has  been  generations  since  a  native  son 
of  the  Coastal  Area  attained  the  national 
prominence  which  came  the  way  of  Carl 
Moran.  Though  these  accomplishments  were 
well  known  to  those  In  middle-age  and  be- 
yond, the  younger  generation  knew  him  as 
a  Rockland  Insurance  firm  executive  and 
genial  elder  citizen,  who  was  a  success  in  his 
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own  community.  Unless  an  especial  incident 
arose  which  brought  to  light  Carl  Moran's 
past  they  went  their  way  pretty  much  un- 
aware of  it.  He  Just  did  not  go  out  of  his  way 
to  publicize  his  past,  but  preferred  to  let  the 
younger  people  know  him  as  they  met  him. 
A  two  term  congressman  from  the  Second 
Maine  District  he  was  known  for  his  ability 
and  sharp  mind  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  twice 
a  candidate  for  governor  of  Maine  and  came 
close  to  breaking  the  opposition  party's  hold 
on  the  state  house.  He  is  remembered  in  the 
maritime  world  as  the  member  of  the  Mari- 
time Commission  who  brought  the  Ameri- 
can seaman  out  of  the  dank  forecastles  of 
the  ships  and  gained  them  comfortable  liv- 
ing quarters.  He  started  his  campaign  by 
holding  up  the  sailing  of  a  luxury  liner  from 
a  West  Coast  port  until  seamen,  quartered 
forward  of  the  collision  bulkhead,  were  moved 
to  safe,  dry  accommodations.  Not  too  long 
ago  Carl  chuckled  over  the  Incident  and 
commented  that  he  wasn't  reappointed  to 
the  Commission  due  to  his  activity  on  be- 
half of  the  seamen,  and  the  opposition  of  the 
shipowners.  Of  that  he  was  most  proud  of 
all  his  accomplishments,  we  believe.  He  was 
twice  called  upon  to  serve  in  federal  posts 
m  later  years,  once  as  Maine  director  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  again  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor.  With  all  this 
behind  him.  the  project  of  his  life  held 
closest  to  him  perhaps  was  the  writing  of  the 
Rockland  city  charter  in  1946  and  the  insti- 
tution of  the  council-manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  1946,  and  then  the  revision  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  city  the  same  year. 
That  he  did  the  Job  well  is  attested  by  the 
great  number  of  cities  which  have  copied 
Rockland's  charter  hardly  without  change. 
Carl  Moran  served  his  nation  and  hometown 
with  distinction. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  want  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  tribute  to  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Maine,  former  Repre- 
sentative Edward  C.  Moran,  Jr.,  who 
died  earlier  this  year.  He  was  a  friend 
to  me  and  an  inspiration  as  well.  I  know 
of  his  longstanding  friendship  with  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

When  I  was  a  young  lawyer,  after 
World  War  II,  Carl  Moran  was  a  legend 
to  me — as  well  as  to  all  young  Demo- 
crats in  that  strongly  Republican  State. 

Fifteen  years  earlier,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  he  had  twice  run  as  a 
Democrat  for  Governor  of  Maine.  It  took 
genuine  courage  in  those  days,  l>ecause 
Maine  had  been  solidly  Republican  for 
many  years.  He  lost  those  two  cam- 
paigns, but  his  record  of  public  service 
had  just  begun.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  given  us  many  of  the  details  of  that 
record  in  Washington,  that  while  serv- 
ing on  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, he  developed  a  deep  interest  in 
the  merchant  marine,  and  was  anxious 
to  see  Improvements  in  quarters  for 
ships'  crews,  more  economical  overhaul 
programs,  and  a  more  modem  mainte- 
nance program. 

As  a  result,  he  wrote  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  which  remains  na- 
tional policy  today.  At  the  completion 
of  his  second  term.  President  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  to  the  Maritime  C(»nmis- 
sion  which  was  chaired  by  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  father  of  our 
late  President. 

In  1940.  his  father  died  unexpectedly. 


and  Carl  Moran  returned  to  his  home- 
town of  Rockland,  Maine,  to  run  the 
family  insurance  business.  But  he  main- 
tained his  active  interest  in  public 
service. 

In  1942,  he  was  named  Maine  State 
director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  called  to 
Washington  for  a  "2  months'  "  job  of  re- 
organizing the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  project  continued  for  more  than  6 
months,  during^whlch  time  he  was  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 
As  such,  he  sat  in  on  every  Cabinet  meet- 
ing, and  was  asked  by  President  Truman 
to  remain  at  his  post.  He  resigned,  how- 
ever, when  the  reorganization  task  was 
completed,  and  returned  to  Rockland. 
At  home  again,  he  applied  his  energies 
to  local  government,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  approval  of  Rockland  city  man- 
ager-council charter  in  1945.  It  was 
selected  as  a  model  charter  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  by  the  National  Municipal 
League.  He  served  later  on  the  city  coun- 
cil and  was  elected  its  chairman. 

In  1956,  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  appoint  Carl  Moran  to  serve  on  a 
committee  to  study  State  public  admin- 
istration. He  had  served  on  a  similar 
panel  25  years  earlier. 

I  think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
make  another  Incident  in  his  political 
life  a  matter  of  public  record. 

In  1954,  when  Maine  Democrats  were 
seeking  to  climb  the  ladder  to  party 
success  once  again,  we  pleaded  with  him, 
in  March  of  that  year,  to  be  a  candidate 
for  Governor. 

He  gave  It  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  our  pleadings,  but  he  finally  re- 
jected them.  It  was  after  that  rejection 
that  I  finally  became  a  candidate  for 
Governor.  Thus,  I  suppose  I  can  say  that 
I  later  became  Governor  of  Maine,  and 
subsequently  a  Senator,  because  of  Carl 
Moran's  rejection  of  the  opportunity  to 
be  of  public  service  to  his  State  once 
again. 

Less  well  known  than  his  public  rec- 
ord, but  an  Interesting  insight  into  the 
many  facets  of  this  talented  man  was 
his  writing  on  genealogy.  In  1942,  he 
published  a  book,  "The  Bunker  Family," 
and  20  years  later  published  a  second 
volume  on  the  same  line,  which  was  his 
mother's  side  of  the  family. 

My  strongest  impressions  of  Cart 
Moran  are  of  his  strong,  quick  mind; 
his  warm  sense  of  humor,  and  his  per- 
sonal commitment  to  Improving  the 
public  welfare.  His  spirit  was  contagious, 
and  all  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  and  work  with  him  were  moti- 
vated by  his  drive.  We  took  courage  from 
his  example,  and  we  benefited  from  his 
wisdom  and  experience.  So  did  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

I  again  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  tribute  to  this 
beloved  son  of  Maine. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  join 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Maine.  I  know  the  Senator  joins  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  a  great  human  being, 
whom  we  all  miss,  and  whose  departure 
is  a  great  loss  not  only  to  his  State  but 
to  the  country. 


I  want  to  srleld  now  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mrs. 
Smith]. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
GRUENING]  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MnsKiE].  Former  Representative 
Carl  Moran  was  the  predecessor  of  my 
late  husband  in  representing  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Maine. 

He  and  Mrs.  Moran  were  good  friends 
of  ours.  Only  recently  I  received  a  very 
kind  letter  from  Mrs.  Moran. 

Carl  Moran  had  many  friends  in 
Maine  and  he  served  with  distinction  not 
only  in  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
in  other  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Thank  you,  Marga- 
ret, for  that  fine  additional  tribute.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that,  apart  from  his 
fine  public  service,  Carl  was  a  warm- 
hearted human  being,  an  outgoing  and 
outgiving  person,  and  a  man  of  splendid 
personal  characteristics.  He  was  "good 
company."  He  had  a  great  sense  of  hu- 
mor, great  wit,  great  perspicacity,  and 
was  a  lovable  person. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Gruening.  Carl  Moran  had  great 
imderstandlng  of  hiunan  beings  and 
their  needs,  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
district  he  represents. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  fimds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  from  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

AME>rCIfENT    NO.    488 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  up  my  amendment  No.  488  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  state  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  136,  delete  lines  6  through  17. 
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The  language  proposed  to  be  deleted 
Is  as  follows: 

(b)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pursu- 
ant to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  Is  made  prior  to 
the  15th  day  In  May  Immediately  preceding 
the  beginning  of  any  fiscal  year,  the  Commis- 
sioner may  execute  grant  agreements  for 
grants  pursuant  to  such  title  for  such  fiscal 
year.  Such  grant  agreements  shall  be  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States.  The  amounts  of 
such  grant  agreements  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  an  appropriation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  title  equal  to  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  such  purposes  prior  to  the 
15th  day  In  May  for  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
such  day  occurs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  the  fourth  day  that  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  part  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. It  is  to  page  135  of  the  bill,  section 
(b) ,  lines  6  through  17. 

My  amendment  Is  a  very  brief  •ne.  It 
merely  provides  that  lines  6  through  17 
on  page  135  shall  be  deleted  from  the  bill. 
As  I  have  said,  this  is  the  fourth  day 
that  I  have  discussed  this  matter.  It  is 
the  sixth  talk  that  I  have  mtule  on  the 
matter,  because  I  think  a  very  vital  prin- 
ciple of  government  is  Involved. 

The  legislation  which  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously  recommended  by  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
poses that  if  the  Congress  does  not  act 
to  appropriate  fimds  for  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  by  the  15th 
of  May  of  any  year,  then  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  shall  have  the  right 
to  obligate,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  amount  of  money  which  was 
Included  in  the  previous  appropriation 
bill. 

In  other  words,  if  this  bill  were  adopt- 
ed with  the  proposal  intact,  or,  to  state  it 
another  way,  if  my  amendment  did  not 
carry,  then  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  be  surrendering,  would  be 
giving  away,  a  constitutional  responsibil- 
ity that  the  only  funds  that  a  depart- 
ment may  expend  are  those  funds  which 
have  been  approiwlated  by  the  duly  elect- 
ed representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  makes  a  valid  point  here. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  discussed  it  in- 
formally with  me,  because  he  was  quite 
disturbed  over  this  section.  He  talked 
about  it  at  length.  The  point  he  made 
at  that  time,  and  which  he  is  making 
today,  is  that  this  is  the  obvious  respon- 
sibility of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee as  well  as  the  Congress.  If  we  get 
ourselves  into  a  box  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  we  can  always  act  at  that  time  of 
the  year  to  see  that  the  right  thing  is 
done.  But.  at  this  writing,  to  say  they 
shall  have  authority  to  bind  Congress 
on  the  prevloios  year's  appropriation  is 
going  too  far,  and  I  think  it  Is  a  dele- 
gation of  power  that  Congress  should 
not  make. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
I  concur  in  the  views  he  has  expressed 


100  percent.  I  am  very  pleased  and  grate- 
ful for  the  remarks  hie  has  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  this  section  is 
not  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  tlie  House. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  cor- 
rect; at  least  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  under- 
standing also.  Therefore.  If  it  is  accepted 
by  the  committee  here — and  I  do  not 
know  as  yet  just  what  the  chairman  In- 
tends to  do — it  will  mean  that  it  will 
not  be  In  the  bill  at  all,  and  therefore 
not  subject  to  conference,  but  would  be 
knocked  out  completely? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  fun- 
damentals about  which  I  feel  very  strong- 
ly. One  is  that  there  has  been  created  an 
imbalance  of  power  between  the  legisla- 
tive branch  and  the  executive  branch. 
Either  the  President  has  assumed  too 
much  power,  or  Congress  has  voluntarily 
given  him  too  much  power.  In  any  case. 
I  think  that  the  imbalance  should  be 
corrected.  I  think  Congress  should  seek 
to  take  back  power  that  has  been  given 
unnecessarily  to  the  Chief  Executive; 
and  most  certainly  we  must  not  take  an- 
other step  which  would  continue  and 
augment  that  imbalance. 

If  this  legislation  should  be  enacted  as 
reported  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  it 
would  embark  our  Government  on  a  new 
road — a  new  road  leading  to  more  and 
more  power  tor  the  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation,  who  in  my  Judgment,  though 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  dis- 
agree, now  has  too  much  power;  and  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  have 
given  away  some  of  the  power  that  they 
were  obligated  to  assume. 

So  I  certainly  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  not  agree  to  the  legislation  as  pre- 
sented by  the  committee.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  agree  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
vision, as  my  amendment  would  do.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  conceive  of 
Congress  passing  this  legislation  as  it  is 
now  written  unless  esich  Senator  simply 
wanted  to  say.  "All  right.  Mr.  President, 
you  take  charge  of  the  purse  strings.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  them." 

I  cannot  conceive  of  Congress  sajing 
that,  and  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  Senate 
saying  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  saying  that. 

So  I  believe  this  Is  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
ever  been  brought  to  this  floor.  It  brings 
to  mind  a  debate  of  historic  significance 
which  occurred  here  not  long  ago — I  do 
not  remember  exactly  when,  but  prob- 
ably 7  or  8  weeks  ago — ^In  which  Senator 
after  Senator.  15  or  20  in  all.  took  the 
floor  to  say  that  in  their  Judgment  the 
UJS.  Senate  had  abrogated  too  much  of 
its  power  to  the  Chief  Executive,  partic- 
ularly in  the  field  of  foreign  ixAicy. 
Certainly  I  agree  with  those  speeches 


made  that  day.  I  cannot  remember  all 
the  Senators  who  participated  in  that 
debate.  I  know  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  did.  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  did.' the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pdxbright]  did,  and  many  others. 
They  were  discussing  at  that  time,  or 
had  in  mind,  not  Just  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  but  other  matters  pertaining 
to  foreign  policy. 

The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was 
agreed  to.  of  course,  with  only  two  dis- 
senting votes.  The  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  at  that  time  felt 
it  was  a  desirable  thing  to  do.  My  im- 
pression is  that  if  that  vote  were  taken 
again,  perhaps  tliere  would  be  more  than 
two  votes  against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  One  moment, 
please. 

So  while  this  may  appear  to  be  a  de- 
sirable thing  to  do,  and  while  there  are 
some  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  I  believe  it 
destroys  a  principle;  and  when  you  de- 
stroy a  principle,  I  submit  you  get  in 
trouble  in  the  long  run. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that,  as  manager  of 
the  bill,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment.  To  make  some  legislative 
history  in  regard  to  it.  I  shall  read  a 
statement  prepared  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty].  This  is  his 
amendment,  and  I  think  he  Is  entitled  to 
have  his  statement  read  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  I  do  so  with  great  pleasure. 

But  I  want  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  know  at  this  point  that  I  agree  with 
the  constitutional  principle  he  Is  defend- 
ing, and  that  Is  the  reason  I  shall  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
As  one  able  to  read  the  English  language, 
however,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  pro- 
vision is  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  all  the  constitutional 
lawyers  In  our  Nation.  If  he  were  to  tell 
me  that  this  Is  a  constitutional  provision, 
I  would  accept  his  statement. 

But  I  am  not  putting  the  offer  of  my 
amendment  entirely  on  a  constitutional 
basis;  really  not  at  all  on  a  constitutional 
basis,  for  that  matter.  I  am  putting  it  on 
the  basis  of  a  principle — that  Congress 
must  stop  delegating,  giving  away,  and 
surrendering  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  If  we  must 
continue  to  do  that,  I  begin  to  wonder 
why  any  of  us  would  want  to  continue  to 
serve  In  a  body  which  has  so  little  regard 
for  its  own  responsibilities,  its  own  rights, 
and  its  own  prerogatives  that  it  con- 
stantly seeks  to  give  them  to  somebody 
else. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oregon  wishes  to 
read  into  the  Record  any  reports  or 
statements,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to 
him  for  that  purpose,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  will  take  me  a  little 
while,  but  I  should  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  TTie  Senator 
may  take  as  much  time  as  he  i-equiies. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  very  able  and  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Prouty]  ,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
minority  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, and  I  speak  also  in  my  own  be- 
half, because  I  feel  that  this  legislative 
history  should  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  Prouty  amendment,  which  is  the 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill;  and  I, 
as  I  have  already  annoimced,  will  accept 
in  behalf  of  the  committee,  his  amend- 
ment: 

Mr.  President,  title  IV  of  the  bill  before 
us  addresses  Itself  to  what  has  been  the  most 
troublesome  aspect  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  administration  for 
local  schoolmen;  the  problem  of  late  fund- 
ing and  Its  concomitant  Insufficient  plan- 
ning time.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  problem  through  the 
voluminous  amount  of  constituent  mall  gen- 
erated by  the  creation  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween the  Federal  appropriations  calendar 
and  the  academic  calendar. 

To  solve  this  problem  the  Committee 
unanimously  recommended  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  be  authorized  to 
execute  grant  agreements  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  In  the  event  that  Title  I  appropriations 
have  not  been  made  by  May  15th  of  a  given 
fiscal  year. 

The  trigger  date  for  the  operation  of  the 
contract  authority  Is  May  15th  of  each  year. 
If  by  that  time  In  any  year  appropriations 
have  not  been  made  for  Title  I  of  the  ESEA 
for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  year,  then  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  author- 
ized to  obligate  funds  under  the  programs 
on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  money  actually 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  then  current. 

I  stress  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  the 
contract  authority  is  the  money  that  was 
appropriated  for  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  money  has 
been  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  but  not  for  the  following  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  correct. 

Such  obligations  would  be  made  from  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  succeeding  fiscal' 
year  when  those  appropriations  become  avail- 
able— 

That  is  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  just  made : 

This  Is  the  exact  language  that  your  Com- 
mittee recommended  last  year  except  that 
the  trigger  date  has  been  moved  ahead  from 
April  1st  to  May  15th.  This  was  done  In  order 
to  alleviate  the  fears  of  some  and  In  the  hope 
that  May  16th  would  be  more  palatable  than 
the  April  Ist  date. 

Since  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  was  enacted  in  1965,  the  record 
shows  that  the  school  districts  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  until  the  school  year  had 
progressed  many  months.  The  fiscal  year  1967 
appropriation  for  Title  I  of  ESEA  was  con- 
tained In  Public  Law  89-697,  which  was 
signed  on  October  27,  1960^ 

The  school  year  was  well  underway. 

I  continue  to  read : 

It  was  late  November  before  the  Office  of 
Education  could  Inform  each  State  of  Its 
estimated  allocation.  It  was  late  February 
1967  before  the  States  learned  their  actual 
allocation  of  funds  for  use  in  the  school  year 
which  was  then  six  months  old. 

This  sort  of  scheduling,  of  course,  can  only 
lead  to  chaos  in  planning,  and  the  fiscal  year 
1967  instance  was  not  a  one  of  a  kind  hap- 


pening. For  here  we  are  In  December  of  a 
new  school  year,  already  three  months  after 
the  first  school  bells  have  rung  without  a 
final  decision  on  the  authorizations  or  appro- 
priations for  ESEA  programs. 

Now  some  might  say  this  proposal  smacks 
of  backdoor  financing  or  even  of  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. I  cannot  agree.  I  see  it  rather 
as  a  legitimate,  If  somewhat  unorthodox, 
means  of  meeting  a  real  emergency.  We  au- 
thorized each  of  the  programs  in  question 
for  three  years.  I  am  sure  we  will  finance 
each  program  for  each  year  of  its  authoriza- 
tion. I  am  fairly  certain  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  these  programs  will  not  be  cut  radi- 
cally from  one  fiscal  year  to  the  next.  Conse- 
quently. I  can  see  little  likelihood  that  the 
obligation  of  funds  for  these  programs  prior 
to  actual  appropriations  would  lead  to  any 
fiscal  embarrassment  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover,  there  are  precedents  for  a  pro- 
p>osal  of  this  nature.  P.L.  89-313,  enacted 
Just  two  years  ago.  added  new  sections  to  the 
Impacted  Areas  legislation.  These  new  sec- 
tions, sections  16  of  P.L.  815  and  section  7 
of  P.L.  874,  have  their  own  language  au- 
thorizing appropriations  but  each  section 
also  has  the  following  lang^uage: 

"Pending  such  appropriation  the  Com- 
missioner may  expend  from  any  fiinds  here- 
tofore or  hereafter  appropriated  for  expendi- 
tures In  accordance  with  other  sections  of 
this  Act,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
immediately  providing  assistance  under  this 
section.  Such  appTopriations  to  be  reim- 
bUTsed  from  the  appropriations  authorized 
by  this  subsection  when  made." 

That  is  the  in  future  clause  of  what  is 
already  on  the  statute  books  in  respect  to 
impacted-areas  legislation.  The  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  dwells  upon 
this  existing  legislation  as  legislative 
precedent  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Furthermore,  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  is  authorized  under  title  25,  sec- 
tion 99  U.S.C.  to  advertise  In  the  spring  of 
each  year  for  bids,  and  enter  Into  con- 
tracts, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  can  make  such  con- 
tracts for  goods  and  supplies  even  though 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  have  not 
been  made. 

The  six  leading  education  organizations, 
including  the  P.T.A.,  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators,  the  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  Included  among  their 
propostJE  for  legislation  before  the  90th  Con- 
gress a  study  of  the  need  to  reconcile  the 
time  lag  between  school  planning  and  Fed- 
eral funding.  In  his  message  of  Februray  28, 
P>resldent  Johnson  proposed  legislative  meas- 
ures to  deal  with  this  problem. 

Since  it  takes  time  to  project  plans,  se- 
cure needed  personnel  and  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  the  Implementation  of  new  pro- 
grams. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
would  see  fit  to  approve  the  legislation — 

As  recommended  by   the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  would  be  here  and  making  this 
speech  which  I  am  making  in  his  behalf, 
but  as  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
know — but  the  Record  should  show — he 
has  been  confined  to  the  hospital  for  the 
past  several  days. 

I  have  nothing  but  the  most  encourag- 
ing and  favorable  report  to  make  about 
his  recovery,  and  it  is  hoped  that  he  will 
be  released  from  the  hospital  sometime 
next  week.  However,  he  could  not  be  here 
to  make  his  statement. 


I  think  it  Is  due  him  that  he  have  the 
statement  read  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  I  am  honored  to  do  it. 

I  have  sitting  next  to  me  his  legisla- 
tive counsel  for  the  subcommittee,  one 
of  the  counsel's  for  the  minority,  to 
advise  me  as  to  anything  further  that 
I  may  need  to  say  other  than  what  is 
already  in  the  Senator's  prepared  manu- 
script. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Delayed  funding  of  Title  I  programs  is  a 
serious  problem,  but  a  problem  which  would 
be  largely  removed,  I  believe,  If  the  Senate 
Committee's  recommendation  should  be 
adopted. 

The  only  practical  way  to  stimulate  a 
genuine  long  range  school  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  have  funds  available  on  a  steady 
basis  over  a  period  of  years  long  enough  to 
enable  our  cities  and  towns  to  plan  their 
programs,  secure  their  grants  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  can  be  certain  that 
the  money  will  be  available  to  enable  them 
to  carry  through  with  their  work. 

It  takes  time  to  project  plans,  secure 
needed  personnel  and  to  prepare  adequately 
for  the  implementation  of  new  programs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  ova  society  can  afford  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  that  are  the  inevitable 
results  of  a  clouded  fiscal  future.  For  imtll 
local  schoolmen  learn  how  much  money  will 
be  available  to  them,  they  cannot  plan  wisely 
how  to  \ase  that  money.  They  cannot  plan 
wisely  for  the  use  of  their  own  State  and 
local  funds.  They  cannot  make  the  necessary 
decisions  on  the  allocation  of  physical  facil- 
ities, on  the  assignment  of  teaching  staffs, 
or  on  the  employment  of  additional  special- 
ized personnel. 

The  Inefficiency  and  waste  resulting  from 
delayed  funding  is  a  matter  which  the  Des 
Moines  Register  on  September  28,  1967 
focused  particular  attention  upon  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Inviting  Waste  of  U.S.  School 
Aid,"  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  Included  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Inviting  Wastx  of  U.S.  School  Aid 

Iowa  received  $18.9  mUUon  of  federal  aid  In 
1965-66  to  improve  education  for  disadvan- 
taged chUdren.  It  spent  about  $15  mUllon  and 
returned  the  unspent  $4  million.  School  dis- 
tricts couldn't,  or  didn't,  devise,  staff,  and 
implement  $18.9  million  worth  of  special  pro- 
grams in  the  nine  months  allotted  them  by 
Congress. 

This  experience  has  become  a  matter  of 
concern,  because  subsequent  state  sharing  in 
this  program — Title  I  of  the  1965  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act — appears  to 
have  been  Limited  by  this  first  year's  ex- 
perience. 

Inability  to  use  up  all  available  aid  for  a 
particular  program,  however.  Is  not  vmustial, 
since  Congress  habitually  appropriates  the 
money  after  the  school  year  is  half  over.  Iowa 
returned  some  of  Its  first-year  funds  imder 
the  1958  National  Defense  Education  Act.  It 
returned  almost  $1  million  in  vocational  edu- 
cation funds  provided  by  1963  legislation  be- 
fore establishment  of  area  schools  jjermltted 
qualification  for  the  full  share  this  year. 

For  the  second  year  of  Title  I  programs 
Congress  Increased  the  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged children  for  which  aid  would  be  paid, 
but  appropriated  only  $1  billion  to  cover  com- 
mitments which  would  have  totaled  $1.4  bil- 
lion if  paid  In  full.  So  that  no  state  wovild 
lose  money  under  the  new  formulas,  Con- 
gress guaranteed  each  state  as  much  money 
in  the  second  and  third  year  as  It  received  in 
the  first  year  of  the  program.  This  factor  and 
the  reduced  congressional  appropriations  held 
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Iowa  to  $15.4  million  In  1966-67;  It  expects 
only  $15.5  million  for  1967-68.  Congress  has 
not  y«t  approprtated  1967-68  funds. 

Certain  Iowa  conditions  otade  It  difficult 
to  use  all  the  allotted  Title  I  funds.  The  state 
allocates  Title  I  funds  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  poverty-level  children  In  each  district, 
following  approval  of  remedial  reading  and 
other  special  education  programs. 

In  1965,  Iowa  still  had  more  than  400  rural 
districts  operating  no  schools.  Many  of  these 
were  allocated  funds — sharing  was  based  on 
where  the  children  lived,  not  where  they  at- 
tended school — but  bad  no  staff  to  formulate 
or  carry  out  the  special  programs  required. 
The  200  rural  grade  schools — about  half  of 
them  one-teacher  institutions — also  generally 
failed  to  claim  their  share.  Co-operative  pro- 
grams might  have  enabled  these  small  schools 
to  use  their  allocations  effectively — had  there 
been  Ume  to  organize  such  programs. 

All  but  seven  of  the  state's  high  school  dis- 
tricts submitted  programs  (all  approved)  for 
using  $16.8  million,  but  almost  $2  million  of 
this  was  not  spent.  Some  districts  were  un- 
able in  such  a  short  time  to  And  qualified 
teachers  for  the  proposed  classes.  In  addition 
to  the  $1  million  left  unclaimed  by  the  rural 
grade  school  districts,  another  $1  million- 
plus  was  not  claimed  by  the  large  districts. 
Re-allocation  of  such  unused  funds  to  other 
districts  was  not  permitted  during  the  first 
year  but  is  permitted  now. 

Although  one  state  has  been  reprimanded 
for  approving  the  purchase  of  eqxiipment  for 
general  vse  (rather  than  for  special  classes 
of  the  type  required  by  Title  I)  In  order  to 
permit  local  districts  to  use  their  full  alloca- 
tions In  that  first  year,  widespread  practices 
of  this  nature  have  not  been  brought  to 
light. 

We  do  not  find  Iowa's  "lost  $4  million"  a 
matter  for  great  concern.  That  sum.  In  the 
fijst  year  of  Title  I,  was  money  school  admin- 
istrators could  fljid  no  way  to  fepend.  In  the 
second  year.  It  was  money — In  effect — which 
Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  appropriate.  In 
terms  of  the  national  welfare,  this  money  Is 
probably  better  spent  In  easing  crushing 
school  problems  of  major  cities  than  it  would 
be  in  adding  a  Special  class  in  a  small  rural 
school  whose  children  receive  more  Individ- 
ual attention  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Iowa  experience  does,  however,  serve 
to  highlight  the  haste  and  indecision — and 
Inevitable  waste — which  Congress  causes 
with  Its  annual  delay  of  school  aid  appro- 
priations. There  ft  no  Justification  for  han- 
dling these  billions  In  aid  In  a  manner  which 
practically  forces  local  administrators  to 
htirry  -np  and  waste.  The  other  states  with 
Title  I  encourages  hasty  action  whatever  the 
costs  as  a  protection  against  future  appro- 
priation cuts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  continue 
to  read: 

Delayed  funding  of  these  education  pro- 
grams and  especially  projects  under  Title  I 
is  a  serious  problem  indeed  and  has  created 
an  almost  Impossible  situation.  I  have  se- 
lected some  typical  reactions  of  schoolmen 
from  across  the  country  on  this  problem  of 
funding,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  small  sample  of  statements  from  repre- 
sentatives of  the  education  community  be 
printed  In  the  Becobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sample 
of  statements  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

Pasco  School  District  No.  1. 

Paaco,  Wath.,  AprU  18. 1967. 
'iSx.  NOBKAN  Walsh, 

Secretary.  Associated  Public  School  Spstems, 
New  York  City.  N.Y. 

DxAB  Ma.  Wal«h:  We  are  returning  witb 
this  letter  your  post  card  queBUonnalre  on 
the  proposed  UU  to  be  introduced  In  the  UJB. 
Senate  by  Sea*tor  Winston  Prouty  to  gj"^*"'* 


Section  207  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1966. 

We  urge  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  we  wrote 
the  Honorable  John  N.  Erlenbom,  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  UjB.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives xmder  the  date  of  April  12,  1967, 
urging  passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  89  which  provides  for  early  appro- 
priation for  federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams. 

This  letter  cites  "chapter  and  verse"  as  to 
why  we  urge  the  relief  in  Representative 
Erlenborn   and    Senator   Prouty's   proposals. 

Similar  letters  were  mailed  to  members  of 
the  congressional  delegation  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

We    are   writing   Senator   Prouty   relating 
like  information  and  expesslng  our  gratitude 
for  his  understanding  of  need  for  the  amend- 
ment he  proposes. 
Sincerely, 

Lrwis  J.  Febrau,  Ph.  D., 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Pasco  School  District  No.  1, 

Pasco,  Wash.,  April  12, 1967. 
Hon.  John  N.  Erlknborn, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Sib:  In  oxir  experience,  late  funding  la 
the  most  serious  problem  now  affecting  State- 
Federal  relationships  in  education.  We  are 
pleased  and  encouraged  to  learn  that  there 
Is  now  before  Congress  a  resolution,  identi- 
fied as  House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  89, 
which  provides  for  early  appropriation  for 
federal  aid  to  education  programs. 

An  example  of  the  urgent  need  of  early 
appropriation  is  seen  in  circumstances  af- 
fecting our  1966-87  appUcatlon  under  Title 
I  Public  Law  89-10.  Pasco's  allotment  was 
first  set  at  $120,128  (the  amount  of  our 
1965-66  allotment).  This  was  then  cut  16 
percent  to  a  total  of  $102,194. 

Authorization  for  this  amoimt  and  ap- 
proval of  our  1966-67  Title  I  PL  89-10  appli- 
cation was  not  received  by  this  district  until 
December  30,  1966.  By  this  time  certain  per- 
sonnel we  had  expected  to  employ  In  several 
new  areas  of  our  Title  I  project  were  no  longer 
available. 

Purchase  of  equipment  had  to  be  post- 
poned until  final  approval  was  received.  As  a 
result  installation  of  a  reading  laboratory  for 
use  by  economically  and  educationally  handi- 
capped children  could  not  be  made  until  late 
In  February.  These  clilldren  had  lost  six 
SMnths  special  training. 

Another  handicap  Is  the  tmcertalnty  over 
funds,  even  after  authorization  has  been 
Issued.  For  Instance,  on  March  24,  1967  we  re- 
ceived word  that  realiotments  of  funds,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  devised  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Education,  had  again 
reduced  can  allotment,  this  time  to  $98,273. 

PS0CO  School  District,  as  is  true  of  most 
other  districts,  operates  on  a  tight  budget 
with  very  little  undistributed  reserve.  Pew 
districts  can  absorb  such  cuts  Into  their  reg- 
ular bixigets.  To  meet  this  cut  we  had  to 
eliminate  a  teacher- training  worluhop  which 
we  considered  vital  to  Implementing  one 
phase  of  our  Title  I  program. 

We  urge  your  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  #89  or  any  other  legislation 
vhlch  would  ensure  early  funding  of  proj- 
eetB  under  PL  8^10  or  other  federal  acta. 
8inc«'ely. 

IiKWIS  J.  FSBRARI,  Ph.  D., 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Associates  Public  School  Ststxms, 

New  York.  N.Y..  April  21. 1967. 
Hon.  WnTSTON  L.  "Ptatm, 
Wmshtngto^,  D.C. 

Scar  Bknavo*  Provtt:  Tbere  la  no  ques- 
tton  that  the  late  reteaae  of  Title  I  fund*  baa 
played  havoc  with  at»wapU  by  iocal  aehool 


officials  to  plan  and  administer  Title  I  pro- 
grams. You  can  expect  to  hear  an  exchange 
of  Title  I  horror  stories  at  almost  any  gath- 
ering of  school  superintendents  or  board 
members.  I've  heard  my  share. 

I  am  pleased  that  you  asked  for  my  com- 
ments and  suggestions  on  the  prop>06ed  bill. 
However,  the  views  and  experiences  of  the 
220  school  superintendents  who  are  members 
of  our  association  might  be  of  greater  Inter- 
est to  you.  I  am  reporting  to  you,  therefore, 
the  views  of  our  members  as  reported  in  a 
recent  postcard  poll.  (Copy  of  correspond- 
ence enclosed). 

Not  all  the  members  have  had  a  chance 
to  respond.  However,  we  have  heard  from 
128  school  systems  in  34  states.  Every  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  country  Is  represented — 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic.  South,  Mid- 
west. Southwest,  Far  West,  and  Northwest. 
The  school  systems  range  in  size  from  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pupils  to  a  few  hun- 
dred pupils.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
among  the  better  organized  nn'l  staffed 
schools  in  their  respective  states. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  above  school  sys- 
tems reported  serious  or  impassable  barriers 
to  the  successful  Implementation  of  Title  I 
programs  because  of  the  late  release  of  Title 
I  fxinds.  An  additional  twenty  percent  en- 
countered moderate  difficulties. 

Ninety-six  percent  of  the  supertntendenU 
support  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill. 
However,  thirty-six  percent  of  those  who 
support  the  bill  felt  that  the  May  15th  date 
was  too  late.  Of  these,  ninety  percent  indi- 
cated they  could  plan  most  effectively  If  the 
date  were  advanced  to  March  15.  Among  the 
reasons  advanced  tot  an  earlier  date  were: 
(1)  state  laws  which  require  school  districts 
to  either  rehire  their  teachers  or  terminate 
their  contracts  by  April  16;  (2)  the  need  to 
establish  personnel  requirements  In  suffi- 
cient time  to  recruit  new  employees  in  ^ 
tight  labor  market;  and  (3)  time  to  purchase 
equipment  for  the  program. 

Finally,  the  members  expressed  their  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  your  efforts  to  remove  this 
barrier  to  the  successful  implementation  of 
Title  I  programs. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Norman  J.  Walsh, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Associated  Pttblic  School  Ststxms, 

Sew  York,  If.Y. 
To:  APSS  Superintendents. 
From :  Norman  J.  Walsh. 

Be:  Senator  Prouty's  proposed  amendment  to 
Title  I  of  ESEA. 

Senator  Prouty,  ranking  minority  leader 
of  the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee,  has 
asked  for  my  comments  and  suggestions  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  Title  I  of  ESEA. 

I  would  like  to  base  my  response  to  this 
important  Initiative  on  the  comments  and 
suggestions  of  the  membership.  I  am,  there- 
lore,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Senator  Prouty's 
letter  and  the  proposed  amendment  together 
with  a  return  airmail  postcard.  Will  you 
please  Indicate  on  the  enclosed  postcard  your 
pxMition  on  the  proposed  amendment  and 
your  soggestlons  for  improving  it.  If  you 
would  like  to  respond  at  greater  length, 
rd  be  happy  to  have  your  thoughts  via 
airmail. 

1.  The  late  release  of  'ntle  I  funds  this  year 
has  created  In  my  school  system : 

D  An  Impassable  barrier  to  the  succesaf ul 
Implementation  of  Title  I  programs 

D  A  serious  barrier 

D  A  minor  problem 

O  A  moderate  problem 

D  No  problem 

2.  The  purpoM  ot  the  proposed  amendment: 

D I  support 

n  I  do  not  support 

S.  The  May  16th  date  Is: 

Dacoefxtable 

OtooUte 
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n  a  better  date  Is : 
Other  comments  — 
Signed . 


U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 

ApHl  6, 1967. 
Mr.  Norman  J.  Walsh, 

Secretary,  Associated  Public  School  System-s. 
New  York,  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Wai^h;  Because  of  your  leader- 
ship In  the  educational  community  I  am 
writing  as  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee.  As  you 
know,  the  Federal  aid  that  was  recently  re- 
leased to  carry  out  Title  I  programs  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
has  fallen  far  short  of  what  school  districts 
bad  counted  on  and  for  the  most  p>art  had 
already  spent,  to  carry  out  their  programs. 
This  situation  presents  a  serious  and  in  some 
cases,  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  success- 
ful Implementation  of  the  very  programs 
we  strove  so  long  to  enact. 

Last  year  forseelng  what  would  happen  if 
Federal  appropriations  were  not  acted  upon 
to  meet  local  needs  I  sought  to  amend  Title 
I  of  ESEA  to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  to  obligate  payments  in  the  event 
appropriations  were  not  made  prior  to  a  cer- 
tain date.  The  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee  approved  the  amendment 
but  regretfully  the  proposal  met  with  ob. 
Jections  on  the  Senate  Floor. 

So,  to  avoid  the  frustration  and  confusion 
that  arose  over  this  year's  late  allotments 
I  plan  to  introduce  a  similar  proposal  dur- 
ing this  session  of  the  Congress.  The  bill  is 
quite  simple.  The  trigger  date  for  its  opera- 
tion Is  May  15th  of  each  year.  If  by  that  date 
in  any  year  appropriations  have  not  been 
made  for  the  ESEA,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  would  be  authorized  to  obligate 
funds  under  the  program  on  the  basis  of  the 
amovmts  actually  appropiriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  then  current. 

I  believe  that  the  biU  represents  a  con- 
structive and  reasonable  approach  to  a  most 
serious  problem.  It  would  give  local  and 
state  school  administrators  the  opportunity 
to  plan  their  programs,  secure  their  grants 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and  be 
certain  that  the  money  will  be  available 
when  needed. 

I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill 
and  I  would   appreciate   any  comments  or 
suggestions  which  you  might  wish  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

Winston  Prodty, 

V.S.  Senator. 

8.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  in  order 
to  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  obligate  payments  under  such  title 
in  the  event  appropriations  are  not  made 
prior  to  a  certain  date 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
207  of  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection 
as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  title  Is  made  prior  to  the  15th 
day  in  May  Immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose  are  authorized, 
the  Commissioner  may  execute  grant  agree- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  grant  agreements  shall 
be  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
r-.mounts  of  such  grant  agreements  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basts  of  an  appropriation 
tor  the  purposes  of  this  title  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  prior 
to  such  15th  day  in  May  for  the  fiscal  year 
In  which  such  day  occurs." 


Huntingdon  Area  Schools, 
Huntingdon,  Pa.,  April  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Proott, 
Senate  Office  Buiiding. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Proctt:  A  copy  of  your 
letter  dated  April  6,  1967,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Norman  J.  Walsh,  Secretary,  Associated  Pub- 
lic School  Systems,  has  been  mailed  to  me 
requesting  comments  concerning  problems 
in  the  administration  of  Title  I  ESEA  funds. 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
conditions  to  which  educators  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  exposed  In  attempting  to  admin- 
ister Title  I  funds. 

Please  refer  to  attached  Reference  No.  1. 
Tills  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  dated  July  20,  1966,  in 
which  we  were  Informed  our  tentative  en- 
titlement would  be  $140,843.49.  This  repre- 
sented 85%  of  the  funds  we  received  the 
previous  year.  There  was  at  this  time  some 
slight  hope  that  a  part  of  the  15%  reduction 
might  be  available  at  a  later  date.  Accord- 
ingly, the  program  already  referred  to  in  our 
letter  to  all  congressmen  and  senators  from 
Pennsylvania  (a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed) 
was  planned  and  put  into  operation  involv- 
ing some  18  professional  employees,  all  under 
contract. 

As  late  as  February  1,  1967,  we  were  In- 
formed that  a  Summer  School  Program 
under  Title  I  was  approved  In  the  amount  of 
$7,987.00.  Please  refer  to  attached  Reference 
No.  2. 

On  March  15,  1967.  (attached  Reference 
No.  3)  this  School  was  informed  that  the 
final  allocation  bad  been  reduced  to  $113,- 
185.14.  This  represents  a  reduction  of  $27,- 
658.35  coining  two  months  before  the  end  of 
school.  Even  though  parts  of  the  program 
were  curtailed  at  this  late  date,  the  School 
District  will  be  spending  approximately  $20,- 
000.00  which  was  not  budgeted  for  fiscal  year 
1966-67. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  can  appreciate  the 
uncertainties  of  planning  and  administering 
Title  I  funds.  School  Boards  and  admlnls- 
tr.itive  personnel  who  have  been  opposed  to 
accepting  Federal  aid  to  education  can  now 
with  Justification  «ay,  "I  told  you  so."  Ac- 
cordingly, I  would  urge  you  In  the  interest 
of  the  boys  and  girls  to  continue  to  support 
legislation  which  will  make  final  allocation 
available  to  the  states  prior  to  June  1  so  that 
satisfactory  budgeting  may  result. 

Tour  Bill  to  amend  Section  207  of  Title  I 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  will  do  exactly  what  we  In  the 
public  schools  have  long  hoped  for.  You 
deserve  and  will  receive  complete  support 
from  all  educators  who  are  conscientiously 
concerned  In  the  administration  of  ESEA 
ntle  I  funds. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Henbt  J.  Stoitdt, 
Administrative  Assistant. 

Commonwealth  or  Pennstlvania, 

Harrisburg,  July  20,  1966. 
Subject:     Tentative     1966-67    Entitlements, 
Title  I,  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1966. 
To:    District    Superintendents.    Supervising 
Principals 
Pending  enactment  of  appropriation  legis- 
lation for  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1966   (Educational 
Programs  for  Educationally  Deprived  Chil- 
dren), the  Congress  and  the  President  have 
authorised  the  funding  of  the  1966-67  'HUe 
I  program  within  certain  limits. 

Applying  the  formula  established  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education,  the  tenta- 
tive entitlement  for  your  District  Is  shown 
below. 

You  are  authorised  to  prepare  and  submit 
projects  not  to  exceed  your  tentative  en- 
titlement. 
It  Is  probable  that  when  the  1M6-67  ap- 


proprlatlcMi  legislation  Is  enacted,  your  enti- 
tlement will  be  slightly  altered.  At  that  time. 
you  will  be  advised  of  your  final  entitlement 
for  the  year,  and  you  will  receive  guidance 
concerning  project  amendments. 

Information  concerning  preparation  and 
submission  of  project  applications  are  con- 
tained in  "Instrtictions  For  Completing  FY 
1967  Application  Forms — Title  I,  Public  Law 
88-10",  "Part  I— Basic  DaU  (OE  4304) ",  "Part 
II — Project  ApplicaUon  (OE  4305)",  "Cer- 
tification of  Local  Educational  Agencies  For 
CooperaUve  Projects  (OE  4305-1)".  "State- 
ment By  Community  Action  Agency  (OE 
4305-2)  ".  and  1965  Pennsylvania  "OuldelUies, 
Title  I— PubUc  Law  89-10". 

District.  Huntmgdon  Area  SU. 

County:   Huntingdon. 

EnUtlement:  $140,843.49. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Backlxt. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  February  1, 1967. 
Re  project  title:   Summer  School. 
Mr.  Henrt  J.  Stoitdt, 
Administrative  Assistant, 
Huntingdon  Area  School  District, 
Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  "Application  for  Federal 
Assistance  for  the  Education  of  Children  of 
Low  Income  Families",  under  Title  I,  Pub- 
lic Law  89-10  (The  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965),  has  been 
approved  as  of  January  27,  1967  and  has 
been  assigned  the  permanent  Federal  Ap- 
pUcatlon Number  48-7396-31-023-02.  In- 
quiries should  refer  to  this  number. 

The  maximum  amoiint  approved  for  this 
project  is  $7,987.00.  The  Comptroller  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been 
authorized  to  make  payments  based  on 
quarterly  estimates  of  requirements  as  re- 
flected in  your  forms  ESEA-I-5A  and  ESEA- 
I-5B  when  submitted  for  this  project. 

This  approval  Is  based  on  a  preliminary 
review  of  the  project.  Upon  completion  of 
further  detailed  review  we  may  advise  you 
of  recommendations  of  the  Department  for 
improvement  or  modification  of  the  project. 

Federal  funds  will  not  be  used  for  pay- 
ments of  obligations  incurred  prior  to  the 
approval  date  Indicated  in  the  first  para- 
graph. Any  funds  advanced  and  remaining 
unexpended  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
must  be  repaid  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Your  special  attention  Is  Invited  to  the 
"Guidelines"  and  "Procedures  for  Imple- 
menting the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  Title  r*.  and  particularly  the 
following  sections  of  the  Procedures: 

item  and  section 
Construction,   115.4  and   116.21. 
Title  and  Control  Over  Funds  and  Prop- 
erty, 116.20. 

Retention  of  Records,  116.54. 
Inventories,  116.55. 
Audit  and  Reports,  1 16.23. 
Commingling  of  Funds,  11624(b) . 
Should  you  have  questions  concerning  this 
project,   or  Title   I   of   the  Act,   please   feel 
free  to  call  this  office.  Telephone:   717-787- 
7653. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Herbert  J.  Edwards, 
Coordinator,  ESEA,  Title  I. 
P.S. — A  supply   of   fiscal   forms   has   been 
mailed  under  separate  cover. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Depart- 
ment OF  Public  Instruction.  School  Ad- 
ministrators' Memorandum  6,  March  16, 
1967 

Subject:  TiUe  I.  ESEA.  AUocatlon. 
To:  Chief  School  Administrators. 
From:  JSL.  Rackley,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
Uc Instruction. 
The  enclosed  card  gives  your  district's  final 
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1966-67  entitlement  for  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  as  devel- 
oped under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

Under  separate  cover  you  will  receive 
copies  of: 

( 1 )  The  Federal  Register.  Volume  32, 
Number  27,  which  contains  the  revised  regu- 
lations pursuant  to  Titles  I,  II,  and  in  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(2)  A  Part  II  of  the  Project  Application, 
(form  OE  4305). 

The  Federal  Register  shoiild  become  a  part 
of  your  reference  library  since  it  Is  the  source 


of  many  answers  to  basic  questions  regard- 
ing the  Act. 

Part  II  of  the  Project  Application  should 
be  used  to  reflect  the  financial  change  from 
your  tentative  allocation  received  In  July 
1966,  to  the  final  allocation.  Any  major  addi- 
tion or  deletion  in  your  present  program 
should  be  explained  in  detail  as  an  adden- 
dum to  the  project  application.  Special  at- 
tention should  be  given  changes  In  items  4, 
7,  8  and  11. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  the  revised  project 
application  be  returned  to  the  Title  I  office 
as  quiclcly  as  possible. 

Refer  to:  Coordinator,  Division  of  Com- 
pensatory Education  and  Title  I,  ESEA. 


Chiel  school 
administrators 

Staff 
assistants 

School  iMiard       Secondary         Elementary 

secretaries         principals          principals 

State  colleges 

and 

universities 

Diocesan 
superin- 
tendents 

DPI  staff 
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Chiefs  of  special  programs 

Number  of 
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Special  education 

Vocational 
education 

Agriculture            Home           School  milk 
economics         and  lunch 

Highway 
safety 

Instructional 
materials 

1 

EntitleTnent  information  for  the  1966-67 
achool  year  for  the  Huntingdon  area  school 
district,  under  title  I  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  i96S 

5  to  17  age  population 3,664 

Pupils  5  to   17  years  of  age  In 

families  with  annual  income 

under  $2.000 504 

1965   APCDs    102 

Poster  home  children 13 


Total  entitlement  pupils. 


619 


Percent  entitlement  pupils  are 

of  5  to  17  age  population 16.89 

Total   entitlement $113, 185. 14 

Pennstlvania    Department    of    PtrBUc 
iNsnucnoN. 

HtTNTINCOON   ABEA  SCHOOLS, 

Huntingdon.  Pa..  February  20. 1967. 
Hon.  William  A.  Barsett, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dxab  Congressman  Barbett:  We  con- 
sider It  our  duty  and  our  obligation  to  In- 
form you  of  the  tremendous  Impact  that 
Federal  cdd  to  education  has  had  upon  the 
educational  programs  of  the  Huntingdon 
Area  Schools   in  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania. 

According  to  a  recent  survey  conducted  by 
the  Industrial  Development  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company  and  the 
Council  for  Economic  Development  Organi- 
zation (CEDO),  It  was  found  that  31.7^  of 
the  people  In  our  County  earn  less  than 
(3,000.00.  The  same  survey  revealed  that 
33V3%  of  the  people  lived  in  what  is  classi- 
fied as  "dilapidated  housing."  In  spite  of 
these  signs  of  poverty,  Huntingdon  County 
ranks  fifth  among  all  counties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  local  financial  effort  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  We  were  aware  that  much 
was  being  done  for  the  education  of  our 
young  people;  but  we  were  even  more  aware 
that  much  more  bad  to  be  done  If  our  chil- 
dren were  to  attain  an  education  which 
would  be  an  acceptable  preparation  for  the 
future. 

Public  Law  89-10 — The  Elementary  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act — made  available  (165,- 
000.00  for  the  dlsadavantaged  youth  of  our 
community.  In  the  original  allotment  of  698 
financially  disadvantaged  children,  we  found 
many  frustrated  children  caused  by  InablUty 
to  read,  lack  of  culture  in  the  home,  lack  of 
physical  and  dental  care  and  also  an  inade- 
quate diet.  In  our  original  gnmt  of  $165,- 
000.00.  we  attacked  these  problems  and  be- 


lieve that  we  are  seeing  remarkable  results. 
Students  in  high  school  as  a  result  of  this 
program  have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  a 
dentist  for  the  first  time  in  their  life;  physi- 
cal impairments  have  t>een  corrected;  warm 
noon  meals  have  been  provided  for  those 
who  previously  had  no  lunch;  and  above  all, 
the  children  who  were  reading  below  their 
grade  level  are  now  receiving  remedial  in- 
structions from  11  specially  trained  reading 
Instructors.  It  was  revealed  that  429  of  these 
students  Improved  their  reading  level  one 
year  and  six  months  above  the  normal  rate 
of  growth  as  a  result  of  the  remedial  read- 
ing program  made  possible  through  Public 
Law  89-10. 

We  are  attempting  to  discover  and  care  for 
those  In  dire  need  through  the  medium  of  an 
OEO  sponsored  Head  Start  program.  Next 
year  If  Federal  aid  is  continued  we  expect 
to  provide  following-through  services  for 
these  same  students.  There  are  many  other 
aspects  of  Federal  aid  to  education  which  I 
have  not  mentioned  for  which  we  are  deeply 
grateful. 

I  would  urge  you  as  a  member  of  the  90th 
Congress  to  support  enthusiastically  legisla- 
tion to  continue  and  even  expand  the  Federal 
aid.  It  Is  oiir  firm  belief  that  the  greatest  de- 
fense America  can  have  is  an  educated  cit- 
izenry. 

The  story  I  have  related  to  you  can  be  re- 
peated by  thousands  of  educators  in  our 
nation:  and  It  is  only  through  Federal  aid 
that  all  people  will  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  become  educated  to  their  full  capac- 
ity to  learn. 

Respectfully  yours, 

E.  Ronald  Huber. 

Superintendent. 

UNIYERITT  of  SOtTTHXRN   CALIFORNIA, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxttt:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter  of  April  16th  request- 
ing my  reaction  to  your  proposal  to  change 
certain  operations  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act. 

I  enthusiastically  support  the  changes  you 
are  suggesting.  As  you  know  better  than  I 
do.  the  intricacies  of  the  legislative  process 
very  often  caused  delays  in  appropriations 
for  on-going  programs.  This  is  particularly 
difficult  in  the  situation  you  suggest,  name- 
ly where  school  districts  or  other  educational 
units  have  to  engage  In  advance  planning. 
Your  remedy,  it  seems  to  me.  is  most  useful. 


I  would  like,  if  I  might,  to  suggest  the  gen- 
eral Idea  might  have  wider  applicability.  It 
has  been  my  personal  experience,  working 
with  federaly  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  that  sometimes  these  are  set 
up  on  a  three  to  five  year  btisis,  but  appro- 
priations are  only  available  for  one  or  two 
years.  We  then  face  the  problem  of  possibly 
having  to  cut  off  a  program  in  midstream 
that  lKi3  t.ik:a  yer.rs  to  develop  and  in  which 
there  Is  a  good  deal  of  government  money 
invested.  I  realize  that  it  would  not  be  pis- 
sible  to  present  every  government  agen- 
cy with  a  blank  check.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  possible  to  write  clear  specifications 
concerning  on-going  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  which,  in  fact,  have  been 
carefully  thought  out  and  approved.  I  would 
have  to  assume  that  this  does  occur  in  the 
case  of  defense  contracts  because  they  are 
obviously  on  a  long-term  basis.  It  would 
seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  such  contracting 
procedures  might  be  possible  for  programs 
dealing  with  health,  education  and  welfare. 
Again,  thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the 
time  to  write  me  and  if,  in  any  way.  I  can 
help  support  this  change  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Yours  truly. 

James  D.  Finn, 
Chairman,    Department    of    Instruc- 
tional Technology. 

cottncil  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Psoimr, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proutt:  I  appreciate  your 
recent  letter  telling  of  your  proposed  bill  to 
avoid  the  frustration  and  confusion  that 
arises  in  states  and  In  local  school  districts 
over  late  actions  by  the  Congress  each  year. 
The  idea  of  having  a  trigger  date  of  May  15 
for  certainty  is  s\irely  in  accord  with  oui 
ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  a  minimum  for  the 
state  education  agencies  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies  in  regard  to  these  questions 
that  arise  about  timing  in  intergovernmental 
educational  programs.  My  memorandum  to 
Congressional  committees  of  recent  date,  and 
other  requests  that  have  been  made  by  nu- 
merous responsible  state  and  local  adminis- 
trators, make  your  suggestion  very  welcome 
Indeed. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Middle  States  Association  of  Col- 
leges  AND   Secondary   Schools, 

April  12,1967. 
Hon.  Winston  PROtrrr, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prodtt:  Your  letter  to  Mr. 
Elwood  Kastner  has  been  redirected  to  me  for 
response  since  Mr.  Kastner  is  no  longer  secre- 
tary of  the  Middle  States  Association. 

I  have  read  your  bill  and  strongly  approve. 
I  am  a  superintendent  of  a  large  high  school 
system  and  we  do  And  ourselves  caught  In 
the  dilemma  which  your  bill  seeks  to  over- 
come. 
I  wish  you  every  success. 
Sincerely, 

Warren  M.  Davis, 

secretary. 

The  National  Society  for  Crip- 
pled Children  and  Adults, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  20, 1967. 
Re:  Amendment  to  Title  I,  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Hon.  Winston  Proitty, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prottty:  Tour  letters  to  Mr. 
J.  P.  W.  Brown,  President,  and  to  me,  as  Ez- 
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ecutlva  Dtraetor  at  tbs  national  Sodetf  for 
Orlppled  Children  aad  Adults,  were  earefnlly 
considered  in  relation  to  the  Isgislatlvs  pol- 
icies under  which  ve  operate. 

We  reoognlBe  the  aerioaaneas  of  tti«  local 
problems  that  may  arise  as  a  remit  at  Con- 
gressional delays  In  making  appropriations 
under  Title  I  and  appradate  your  attempt 
to  correct  the  situation.  Our  organisation, 
however,  is  primarily  concerned  with  physi- 
cally handicapped  peraons  and  we  therefore 
limit  legislative  activity  to  blUs  which  di- 
rectly focus  upon  the  needs  of  this  group. 
As  a  national  organization  we  have  a  rich 
history  in  promoting  special  education  at 
state  and  federal  levels  and  continue  to  exert 
our  influence  in  this  area.  We  regret  that  at 
ttus  time  we  are  unable  to  take  a  position 
on  the  proposed  bill  as  we  believe  our  leader- 
ship can  be  best  exercised  on  a  selective 
basis. 

Sincerely, 

Sttmner  G.  Whtttier, 

Executive  Dtreetor. 

Missouri  School  for  the  Deaf, 

Fulton,  Mo.,  April  19,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  This  letter  Is  in 
support  of  your  proposed  amendment  to  Title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  do  much  to  avoid  frustration  and  con- 
fusion and  make  It  possible  for  school  ad- 
ministrators to  plan  and  activate  urgently 
needed  Title  I  projects. 

The  establishment  of  a  trigger  date,  which 
would  allow  for  authorization  to  obligate 
funds  based  on  actual  appropriated  funds 
for  the  current  fiscal  year,  would  do  much 
to  Insure  the  effectiveness  of  all  planned 
acUvltes  under  Title  I  projects.  With  no 
assurance  that  Title  I  funds  will  be  made 
available  by  a  specific  date,  it  is  virtually 
impossible  to  negotiate  with  and  secure  the 
services  of  Instructional  personnel.  The 
amendment  you  propose  would  make  possi- 
ble the  successful  implementation  of  pro- 
grams which  are  currently  being  crippled  or. 
In  some  instances,  deactivated,  due  to  the 
lack  of  assurance  as  to  when  and  if  funds 
will  be  available. 

I  strongly  support  the  amendment  you 
suggest  and  sincerely  feel  that  it  will  add  a 
much  needed  functional  dimension  to  Title 
I  programs  of  the  Elementary-Secondary 
Act. 

Very  sincerely, 

Llotd  a.  Harrison, 

Superintendent. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Madison,  Wis.,  April  20,  1967. 
Hon.  WmsTON  L.  Prouty, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proutt:  Your  contact  with 
me  regarding  a  bill  to  assure  a  given  level  of 
financial  support  to  federal  programs  under 
ESEA  is  truly  appreciated.  It  Is  my  hope 
that,  whereas  you  mention  Title  I,  you  might 
also  include  Title  n  of  the  Act  so  that  proff- 
er planning  for  the  aoquisition  of  instruc- 
tional materials  might  be  accomplished.  The 
appropriation  and  subsequently  changed  reg- 
ulations have  pushed  our  program  well  past 
the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year  before  we  could 
be  certain  of  level  or  mode  of  operation. 

Early  appropriations  are,  of  course,  most 
desirable  but  a  continuation  obligation 
would  be  helpful.  Your  bill  would  be  a  signifi- 
cant assist  in  '"ft'f'ng  it  possible  to  plan 
well  for  these  Important  programs. 
Sincerely. 

C.    W.  SPANfiI.ER. 

Program  Adininistrator,  Title  II. 


MomtpeUer,  Vt.,  April  10, 1997, 
Hon.  WiMSXON  Proxttt, 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  SBfATOc  Piomr:  I  believe  the  bill  to 
amend  Title  I  of  the  Klementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  authorizing  Com- 
misslonetB  of  Education  to  obligate  pay- 
ments in  the  event  appropriations  are  not 
made  prior  to  May  15th  wUl  be  a  great  help. 

Title  I  has  been  a  great  help  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Vermont.  If  a  few  of  the  fiscal  knots 
can  be  untied  in  the  fiT»anf-ia^  rope,  things 
will  be  even  better. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  A.  GnmoMRY, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 


The    National    Associatiozi    fob 
Mental  Health.  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  May  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  PROtrrT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proutt:  Mr.  Philip  E.  Ryan, 
to  whom  you  recently  wrote.  Is  no  longer 
with  this  agency. 

The  bill  which  you  plan  to  introduce 
amending  Title  I  of  the  Klementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  to  obligate  pay- 
ment in  the  event  appropriations  were  not 
made  by  May  16th  of  each  year,  is  one  which 
this  organization  would  support. 

We  agree  that  the  bill  represents  a  con- 
structive and  reasonable  approach  to  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  Title  I  pro- 
grams, and  we,  therefore,  favor  its  enact- 
ment. 

We  deeply  appreciate  your  giving  us  this 
opportunity  to  comment  and  we  hope  you 
will  let  us  know  if  hearings  on  the  bill  are  to 
be  scheduled  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  so  that  we 
m'.gbt  submit  a  stetement  for  the  rec<N<d. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  E.  Freelund, 

Associate  Director. 


Association      of      Chief      Statx 
School  Audio-Visual  Officers, 

May  S.  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Proutt, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Prouty:  Thank  you  for 
thinking  of  me  in  connection  with  your  sug- 
gested changes  which  would  trigger  federal 
paymente  on  May  15  of  each  year,  for  Title 
I  ESEA  projects. 

It  Is  certainly  this  kind  of  improvement 
and  refinement  which  is  needed  to  make 
this  legislation  of  the  true  potential  it  should 
be  to  all  of  our  schools  and  school  districts. 

This  particular  problem  is  at  least  as  press- 
ing on  Title  m  NDEA  and  other  federally- 
funded  programs,  however,  even  though  the 
amounts  of  money  Involved  may  be  larger  on 
Title  I.  Title  III  has  suffered  from  this  kind 
of  delay  every  year  since  Its  Inception. 

Could  your  suggested  change  possibly  be 
applied  across  the  board  to  all  such  pro- 
grams? It  makes  little  sense  to  seek  long- 
range  planning,  as  is  and  should  be  done  in 
all  these  areas,  and  then  to  put  up  with 
delays  which  obviate  all  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  svtch  planning,  in  the  actual 
appropriation  of  funds. 

I  can  speak  from  nearly  seven  years  of  dose 
connection  with  the  funding  and  approval 
of  projecte  under  Title  HI  NDEA  here  in 
Oregon,  and  from  the  many  contacts  con- 
cerning federal  funding,  especially  of  AV 
projects,  which  ootne  to  my  attention  as 
Editor  of  Educational  Screen  &  Audiovisual 
Guide,  a  leading  Journal  in  the  educational 
field;  and  as  Executive  Secretary  for  the  As- 
sociation of  Chief  State  School  Audio- Visual 
Ofllcers.  This  one  point  of  delay  in  Congres- 
sional appropriation  and  of  uncertainty  as  to 


federal  amounts  available  probaMy  <loes  more 
harm  to  good  programs  than  all  other  factors 
put  together.  It  operates  to  diseourage  and 
defeat  every  level  of  administration  Involved 
in  project  planning  and  approval,  and  it 
places  the  cold,  dead  hand  of  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  delay  right  on  the  controls  of 
what  should  be  an  cmgolng,  dynamic  and  vi- 
tal program  plan  with  the  very  greatest  po- 
tential for  Improvenaent  and  strengthening 
of  instruction  for  all  American  schools. 

I  wish  you  well  with  your  suggested 
changes,  which  would  at  least  provide  a 
standard  operating  level  from  which  admln- 
Istrators  coold  plan  and  take  action,  prior 
to  final  budgeting  by  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hbnxt  C.  Buark.  Jr. 

Executive  Secretary. 

The  FLoamA  Stat*  TJntverstty, 

Tallatiassee,  June  15,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proutt  :  I  am  somewhat  em- 
barrassed to  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  6 
at  this  late  date.  My  only  excuse  is  that  we 
have  been  flooded  with  correspondence  this 
Spring  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to 
catch  up. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  reading  the 
bill  pertaining  to  amending  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  something 
of  this  nature  is  required  If  we  are  to  be  able 
to  continue  operation  using  federal  funds. 
It  has  been  most  difficult  and  often  times 
embarrassing  not  to  be  able  to  make  long 
range  plans  and  to  know  that  they  can  be 
carried  out.  Great  difficulties  are  presented 
in  the  securing  of  qualified  personnel  and 
in  recruiting  them  unless  we  have  the  type 
of  assurance  this  amendment  provides. 

I  appreciate  your  concern  and  interest 
and  the  fact  that  I  have  been  informed  by 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ralph  L.  Wttherspoon, 
Head,  Department  of  Elementary  Edu- 
cation. 

State  of  New  Mexico, 
Department  of  E^ducation, 

Santa  Fe,  May  S,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  The  State  Board 
of  Education  of  New  Mexico  has  passed  a 
resolution  urging  amendment  of  Section 
207  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Act  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  the  event  that  no  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  making  payments  pur- 
suant to  this  title  is  made  prior  to  the  1st 
day  in  May  immediately  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  appro- 
priations for  such  purpose  are  authorized, 
the  Commissioner  may  execute  grant  agree- 
ments for  grants  pursuant  to  this  title  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Such  grant  agreemente  shall 
be  obligations  of  the  United  States.  The 
amounts  of  such  grant  agreements  shall  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  an  appropriation 
for  the  purposes  of  this  title  equal  to  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  purposes  prior 
to  such  1st  day  in  May  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  wlilch  such  day  occurs." 

The  members  of  the  board  are .  in  agree- 
ment with  your  proposal  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  obligate  pay- 
ments for  Title  I,  ESEA,  in  the  event  appro- 
priations were  not  made  by  Congress  prior 
to  a  certain  date  in  order  to  provide  proper 
planning  for  the  program.  They  did  wish  to 
move  the  date  in  yoiir  proposal  from  May 
15  to  May  1,  as  it  was  felt  this  time  was 
needed  for  adequate  planning 
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The  New  Mexico  Board  asked  me  to  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  approved  resolution  with 
their  best  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LeonaedJ.  Dx  Lato, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


State  or  Nrw  Mexico, 
Department  or  Education, 

Santa  Fe.  April  20. 1967. 
Mr.  Norman  J.  Walsh, 
Associated  Public  School  Systems, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  Tour  letter  to  APSS 
Superintendents  has  been  referred  to  me  for 
a  reply  by  Mr.  Leonard  De  Layo,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  This  amend- 
ment was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Mexico  State  Board  of  Education  and  voted 
to  support  the  amendment,  but,  with  the 
request  that  the  "trigger  date"  be  changed  to 
May  1,  since  the  schools  In  the  state  close  at 
the  end  of  May.  An  earlier  date  would  give 
the  local  educational  agencies  a  better  op- 
portunity for  planning. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Mildred  Fitzpatrick, 
Chairman,  Title  I.  ESEA  Services  Area. 


Independent  School 

District  No.  492. 
Austin,  Minn.,  April  18, 1967. 
Mr.  Norman  J.  Walsh, 
Associated  Public  School  Systems, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Walsh:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  and  the  copy  of  Senator  Prouty's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  Title  I  of  ESEA. 

Senator  Prouty  Is  moving  In  the  right 
direction.  The  big  problem  Is  that  he  Is  not 
moving  far  enough.  Instead  of  being  May  15, 
the  date  at  which  the  Commissioner  should 
be  able  to  execute  agreements  or  grants 
should  be  no  later  than  March  15  for  the 
following  year. 

The  year  to  which  Senator  Prouty  refers 
created  problems  for  school  districts  which 
were  almost  insurmountable.  In  Minnesota, 
the  United  States  Congress,  or  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  cut  back  the  funds 
which  should  have  come  to  the  states.  The 
reason  for  the  cutback  was  that  we  did  not 
spend  the  entire  amount  the  previous  year 
because  we  Insist  on  doing  a  good  Job  of 
planning. 

Certainly  May  15  is  considerably  better 
than  July  1,  or  October  or  November,  as  It 
has  been  In  recent  years.  It  would  stUl  be 
almost  lmp>ossible  to  plan  for  the  ensuing 
year  as  late  as  May  15.  Our  planning  for  the 
ensuing  year  Is  done  in  January  or  February. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  encourage  Sen- 
ator Prouty  in  his  move  and  certainly  en- 
courage him  to  move  the  date  to  an  earlier 
month. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Irwin  T.  Mickelson, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Universttt  or  Florida, 
Gainesville,  May  29.  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prodtt, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Protjtt:  Thanks  for  your 
recent  letter.  I  support  you  strongly  in  your 
efforts  to  get  some  stability  In  appropria- 
tions of  ESEA.  This  is  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem. The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  local 
school  districts  need  to  be  able  to  make 
long-range  plans.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  we  can 
reach  a  point  where  there  can  be  a  leeway 
of  a  minimum  of  three  years  on  financial 
commitments.  It  is  only  In  this  way  that 
careful  planning  can  be  accomplished  to  the 
end  that  children  and  youth  have  enriched 
educational  opportunities.  Educators,  at  all 
levels,  are  becoming  very  frustrated  over  the 
problem  of  last-minute  planning;  and  thJa  is 
already  having  a  serious,  negative  effect  on 
creative  and  well-developed  programs  for 
children  and  youth. 


I  have  called  this  problem  to  the  attention 
of   different  members  of   the   Congress  and 
will  continue  In  my  efforts  to  support  the 
idea  expressed  In  your  bill. 
Cordially  yoiirs, 

Robert  O.  Strxpling, 
Chairman,  Department  Personnel  Services. 

CONTERENCE    OF   ExECmTVES   Or   AMERICAN 

Schools  por  the  Deap, 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  April  25.  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prodtt, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  Your  letter  of  April 
6  to  Dr.  Hugo  Schunhoff  and  a  copy  of  his 
reply  have  been  referred  to  me. 

Your  bill  hits  the  weak  spot  in  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act  of  1965 
which  has  caused  school  administrators  so 
much  consternation  and  has  tended  to  de- 
feat in  part  the  very  intent  and  purpose  of 
Title  I  funds.  To  cite  a  specific  example,  we 
were  not  able  to  employ  a  badly  needed 
psychologist  until  the  school  year  was  half 
over.  Now  this  psychologist  has  gained  spe- 
cialized experience  In  working  with  the  deaf 
and  the  blind  but  since  we  cannot  assure 
her  of  a  position  next  year  she  will  have  to 
seek  other  employment.  If  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  employ  another  psychologist  in 
mid-term  next  year  we  will  have  to  repeat 
the  training  period.  The  cycle  would  then  re- 
peat Itself.  This  Instability  results  In  pro- 
viding services  only  part  of  the  school  year 
and  causing  constant  turnover  in  personnel. 

To  assure  qualified  school  personnel  and  to 
Insure  program  continuity  ptersonnel  must 
be  contracted  for  in  the  spring  prior  to  the 
school  year.  Hence  your  bill  would  correct 
this  situation.  I  would  agree  with  Dr.  Schun- 
hoff that  an  even  earlier  date  than  May  15 
would  be  preferable  if  feasible. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Conference  of 
Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf 
in  heartily  endorsing  your  bill. 
Sincerely  yours, 

E.  W.  TiLLiNGHAsr,  President. 


Harvard  University, 
Graduate  School  or  Education, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  April  IS,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  The  proposal  about 
which  you  have  so  thoughtfully  written  me 
under  the  date  of  the  6th  provides  a  splendid 
solution  to  a  significant  educational  prob- 
lem. 

Please  know  of  my  hearty  support  of  your 
proposal  to  amend  Title  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Act  of  1965. 
Sincerely, 

Herolo  C.  Hunt, 
Eliot  Professor  of  Education. 

The  Universtty  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  April  14, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  The  University  of 
New  Mexico,  in  cooperation  with  the  Albu- 
querque Public  Schools,  has  been  operating  a 
noncommercial  television  station,  KNME  TV, 
Channel  5.  since  1957.  The  University  strong- 
ly supports  the  use  of  the  television  medium 
for  educational  purposes  and  Is  presently 
cooperating  with  40  school  districts  In  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  by  providing  them  in- 
school  teleclass  services.  These  in-school  pro- 
grams have  proved  to  be  most  beneficial  to 
the  participating  school  districts.  This  service 
has  been  requested  for  1967-68  by  ten  addi- 
tional school  districts  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  which  are  not  now  In  our  coverage 
area.  Technical  consultation  and  guidance 
is  provided  to  the  school  districts  of  New 
Mexico  by  the  University  as  a  service  to  the 
State. 


In  addition  to  the  In-school  service  pro> 
grams  under  the  ausplcea  of  The  University 
of  New  Mexico,  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  departments  of  state  and  local 
government  have  been  presented  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  These  programs  cover  the  areas 
of  adult  education,  politics,  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems,  and  adult  entertainment 
not  otherwise  available  to  our  area. 

The  University  of  New  Mexico  participated 
in  the  First  and  Second  National  Conference 
on  the  Ijong  Range  Financing  of  ETTV  Sta- 
tions and  it  endorses  the  principles  embodied 
m  the  Carnegie  Report  and  the  Bill  entitled 
the  "Public  Television  Act  of  1967"  (S.  1160 
and  H,R.  6736).  Because  of  the  University's 
Interest  in  television  for  educational  pur- 
poses and  In  the  public  Interest,  I  respect- 
fuUy  request  that,  after  you  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  exhibits,  you  also 
endorse  and  support  the  "Public  Television 
Act  of  1967." 

If  you  wish  further  exhibits  from  The 
University  of  New  Mexico,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  them. 

Sincerely  Yours, 

Tom  L.  Popejoy, 

President. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 

Boston,  Mass.,  April  11,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prouty:  This  Is  an  excellent  bill 
and  one  much  needed  by  public  school  offi- 
cials to  carry  out  their  programs.  Thank  you 
for  telling  me  about  It.  I  have  sent  your 
letter  to  Miss  Josephine  Ripley  In  our  Wash- 
ington office  as  she  handles  education  on  the 
Hill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Cynthia  Parsons, 

Education  Editor. 

Institute    for    Development    or 
Educational  AcnvrnEs, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  April  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 

Committee   on   Labor   and    Public    Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  Please  excuse  the 
delay  In  responding  to  your  letter  of  April 
6  regarding  your  proposed  amendment  to 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  I  was  out  of  town  when 
it  arrived — Ironically,  in  Washington. 

The  problem  which  you  Identify  extends 
beyond  Title  I.  Funds  allocated,  whether  to 
school  districts  or  universities,  are  used  in 
part  for  the  employment  of  personnel.  We 
are  in  a  period  of  great  personnel  shortages 
In  relation  to  demand,  and  projects  often 
falter  because  of  difficulties  Involved  m  being 
able  to  make  definite  commitments  when 
Federal  funds  are  Involved.  To  get  good  per- 
sons m  universities  these  days,  we  are  forced 
to  complete  our  recruitment  procedures  for 
any  projects  long  before  Federal  appropria- 
tions usually  are  authorized.  Project  ad- 
ministrators either  must  endure  the  stress 
each  year  of  a  prolonged  gamble  or  count  on 
last-minute  appointments,  usually  of  an  In- 
ferior variety. 

The  first  and  obviously  difficult  solution  to 
the  problem  is  to  seciire  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  a  coming  fiscal  year  months 
ahead  of  the  present  schedule.  Obviously  this 
Is  very  difficult.  The  second  alternative  la  the 
one  you  suggest:  that  Is,  establishing  some 
date  by  which  the  Commissioner  would  be 
authorized  to  approve  fiscal  year  funding  for 
grants  already  agreed  upon  during  the  cur- 
rent or  a  previous  year. 

Since  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Senate  Floor,  It  is  Im- 
possible for  me  to  Indicate  how  the  wording 
of  the  amendment  might  be  revised  in  order 
to  secure  greater  acceptance.  I  would  as- 
sume that  a  paramount  objection  Is  the 
amount  of  authority  delegated  to  the  Com- 
missioner. 
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I  appreciate  your  writing  and  I  do  hope  my 
c(»nments  are  of  some  use  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  I.  Goodlad, 
Director,  Research  and  Development  Di- 
vision. 

American  Industrial  Arts 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  18, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Senate  Office  Buildir^/, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  The  American  Industrial  Arts 
Association  approves  the  content  of  your  bill 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
obligate  payments  in  the  event  appropria- 
tions were  not  made  prior  to  May  15  of  each 
year. 

The  Association  shall  make  every  effort  to 
support  this  bill. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  S.  Decker, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Texas  Education  Agency, 
Austin,  Tex..  April  17,  1967. 
Senator  Winston  Prouty, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  6  Inviting  me  to  comment  on 
your  proposed  amendment  for  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

One  of  the  frustrating  and  confusing  parts 
of  continued  implementation  of  Title  I  of 
this  Act  is  the  fact  that  state  departments  of 
education  and  local  school  districts  have  not 
known  the  amount  of  funding  for  each  en- 
suing year  until  very  late  In  the  school  year. 
This  not  only  makes  for  very  poor  planning, 
but  also  limits  the  creativity  that  might  be 
developed  In  program  Improvement  and  ex- 
pansion. I  would  certainly  concur  with  you 
that  your  proposed  amendment  with  the 
May  15  deadline  each  year  would  enable 
schools  to  do  more  realistic  planning  for 
their  Title  I  monies.  We  would  certainly 
strongly  support  you  on  this  matter. 

Another  frustrating  and  confusing  matter 
dealing  with  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  has  been  the  amendment  of 
Title  VI  as  passed  by  Public  Law  89-750.  The 
Act  carried  a  sizable  funding  figure:  how- 
ever, there  has  not  been  to  date  any  appro- 
priations to  Implement  this  Act.  Maximum 
funding  for  Title  VI  is  certainly  needed  for 
state  departments  of  education  to  Initiate, 
expand,  and  improve  services  for  handi- 
capped children.  We  would  certainly  encour- 
age you  to  support  this  matter  also. 

If  we  may  be  of  other  service  to  you  in  any 
way,  please  feel  free  to  call  on  us  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Don  L.  Partridge, 
Director.  Division  of  Special  Edu,cation. 


The    Council    for    Exceptional 
Children, 

Washington.  D.C,  April  18,  1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  I  have  noted  your 
Bill  which  wovad  make  the  15th  day  In  May 
the  effective  date  of  a  continuing  resolution 
and  feel  that  it  presents  a  very  desirable 
alternative  to  completing  the  Appropriations 
Bill  prior  to  that  time. 

While  I  am  sure  there  are  many  reasons 
why  the  Congress  finds  it  difficult  to  com- 
plete the  Appropriations  Bill  before  an  ap- 
propriation year  begins.  It  Is  also  very  diffi- 
cult for  school  personnel  to  plan  school 
programs  unless  they  know  by  May  15th 
what  their  resources  are  likely  to  be. 

Either  it  would  be  appropriate  to  set  up 
a  continuation  of  the  present  year  appro- 
priations as  you  have  Indicated  Into  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year  with  May  16th  as  the 
target  date  or  else  financing  for  school  pro- 
grams should  become  forward  financing  with 


the  appropriation  approved  in  September  or 
October  as  hEis  been  the  case  recently  being 
the  one  to  be  appUed  to  the  next  year.  I 
suppose  this  in  effect  would  be  practically 
the  same. 

Certainly  your  proposed  resolution  would 
bring  more  order  to  a  presently  dlfflcvilt 
situation. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  Geer, 
Executive  Secretary. 

American    Speech    and    Hearing 
Association, 

Washington,  D.C.  April  19, 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Prouty, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  Old 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Prouty:  The  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association  would  like 
to  offer  its  complete  support  for  your  pro- 
posal to  amend  Section  207  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965.  There  are,  we  are  certain,  several  pos- 
sible ways  of  coordinating  the  planning  as- 
pects with  the  date  of  appropriations  and 
your  proposal  is  Indeed  and  excellent  one. 
We  would  be  pleased  to  cooperate  in  the 
support  of  your  bill  or  any  bill  with  a  simi- 
lar goal.  The  problem  is  serious  and  It  de- 
mands a  solution.  We  commend  you  on  your 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  educational  com- 
munity. 

Please  let  me  know  if  you  feel  we.  In  this 
Association,  may  be  of  help. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Kenneth  O.  Johnson,  Ph.  D., 

Executive  Secretary. 

Department  or  Education, 

Lansing,  Mich.,  May  4. 1967. 
Hon.  Winston  Proxjty, 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty  :  Your  letter  of  April 
6  to  my  colleague,  Robert  M.  Winger,  Direc- 
tor of  Vocational  Education,  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Education,  has  been  referred  to 
me. 

I  most  wholeheartedly  concur  with  your 
efforts  in  the  introduction  of  an  amendment 
to  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  of  1966  which  would 
authorize  setting  some  kind  of  guaranteed 
fioor  in  order  that  states  could  have  some 
guarantee  of  minimal  funds. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  one  step  fur- 
ther be  explored  relative  to  yoiir  proposed 
bill;  and  that  is  that  a  floor  be  guaranteed 
not  only  at  the  state  level  but  for  local  school 
districts.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  of  1967, 
as  you  know,  school  districts  acted  in  good 
faith  and  submitted  projects  for  approval 
based  on  the  expectation  of  at  least  85%  of 
last  year's  allocations.  This  figure  was  one 
which  was  suggested  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  As  a  result  of  ratable  reductions 
in  county  maximum  aggregates,  some  35 
counties  in  Michigan  received  a  lesser  grant 
than  last  year.  Therefore,  approximately  160 
local  school  districts  out  of  700  have  had  to 
make  some  adjustment  as  a  resiilt  of  this 
year's  reduced  allocations.  In  many  Instances 
there  will  have  to  be  cutbacks  in  either  per- 
sonnel, equipment,  materials  and  other  serv- 
ices. School  districts  In  many  Instances  are 
already  operating  at  a  deficit  and  this  cre- 
ates another  hardship  and  does  shake  their 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  give  an 
absolute  minimal  guarantee.  Your  bill  would 
also  provide  sufficient  lead  time  so  that  local 
districts  can  do  sophisticated  planning  and 
designing  of  their  projects  based  on  a  guar- 
anteed minimal  sum. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  communi- 
cate the  above  viewpoint  regarding  your  ef- 
forts in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ferris  N.  Crawtord, 
Associate  Superintendent  for  Educa- 
tional Services. 


TncK, 
New  York,  April  25. 1967. 
Senator  Winston  Prouty, 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Prouty:  Your  bill  authoriz- 
ing the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  obli- 
gate ESEA  funds  strllces  me  as  an  effective 
and  necessary  means  to  Improve  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  sure  it  would  eliminate  much  of 
the  uncertainty  and  confusion  now  plaguing 
school  administrators  as  they  try  to  plan 
and  operate  Title  I  projects — and  unless 
some  of  these  problems  are  eased,  the  grow- 
ing frustration  could,  it  seems  to  me,  en- 
danger the  survival  of  the  whole  ESEA 
concept. 

I  hope  your  bill  passes. 
Sincerely, 

EDWARD  MaCNUSON, 

Associate  Editor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  goes  on  to  say  in  his 
manuscript : 

This  documentation  could  be  extended 
for  a  great  number  of  pages.  However,  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problem 
that  Title  IV  addresses  Itself  to,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Committee  has  recommended 
solving  the  problem  in  the  best  Interest  of 
American  education. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Committee  has 
acted  prudently  and  wisely  in  recommend- 
ing this  legislation  and  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  have  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that 
education  funds  are  committed  in  time  for 
the  educators  to  plan  and  op>erate  the  au- 
thorized programs  adequately  and  efficiently, 
and  even  more  Importantly  to  result  in  bet- 
ter programs  for  the  disfulvantaged. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  notified  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Phouty] 
that  I  am  going  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]. 

I  have  agreed  that  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  by  way  of  legis- 
lative history,  should  be  read  into  the 
Record,  which  I  have  done. 

No  one  in  the  Senate  is  more  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  our  carrying 
out  our  constitutional  responsibility 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  is  also  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  our  checking 
the  delegating  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  of  unchecked  execu- 
tive power,  which  is  the  policy  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  primarily 
addressed  himself.  It  is  a  policy  to  which 
I  have  addressed  myself  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  it  is  a  policy 
with  which  I  agree. 

I  want  to  say  in  explanation  of  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont that  he  took  his  language  from  the 
language  already  on  the  statute  books  In 
respect  to  the  policy  we  have  followed, 
particularly  in  connection  with  impacted 
areas  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  do  so  enthusiastically  because 
of  the  cooperation  that  we  have  received 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore]  on  the  floor.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  want  the  record  to  show  that  we  do 
receive  from  Senator  Pastors  and  other 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee understanding  cooperation  in  regard 
to  the  problem  that  confronts  school 
authorities  of  this  country  in  obtaining 
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the  assurance  that  they  sorely  need  as  to 
what  they  can  count  upon  so  far  as 
money  that  Is  to  be  made  available  to 
them  for  carrying  out  their  educational 
program  is  concerned. 

I  believe  that  other  language  in  the 
bill,  which  is  not  subject  to  the  objection 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
raised,  does  its  best  to  make  available  at 
the  earliest  possible  time  some  assurance 
upon  which  the  schoolmen  can  rely  that 
will  cover  the  point.  It  is  not  involved  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, because  it  does  not  have  the  ob- 
pections  that  the  language  we  are  strik- 
ing from  the  bill  has. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  famil- 
iar with  what  the  Senator  is  referring  to. 
I  wonder  whether  he  would  point  out 
where  that  language  appears.  I  would  be 
Interested  in  looking  at  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  language  that  pre- 
cedes the  language  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  delete,  on  page  135. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
has  said  that  this  language  was  sent  up 
by  the  administration? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  It  was  recommended 
by  the  administration  at  Senator 
Prouty's  insistence  and  was  further  re- 
fined and  developed  by  the  jvmlor  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  and  myself.  This  re- 
fers to  the  duration  of  and  authorization 
for  programs.  It  starts  on  page  130,  line 
10,  and  continues  to  page  135,  line  6.  It 
is  at  that  point  that  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment would  strike  the  language.  This 
language  does  not  have  the  objections 
that  the  Senator  has  raised,  but  this  lan- 
guage does  seek  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory. In  effect,  it  urges  us,  in  the  Senate, 
to  move  as  rapidly  as  possible  In  getting 
the  authorizations. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Nothing  in  the 
language  to  which  the  Senator  is  refer- 
ring would  permit  a  department  or  the 
President  or  anyone  else  to  spend  money 
that  has  not  been  appropriated? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  one  word.  That  is 
why  I  say  it  does  not  involve  the  objec- 
tion that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
raised.  But  it  does — and  I  believe 
should — give  some  assiu-ance  to  the 
school  people  that  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  try  to  help  them  resolve  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  very  serious  with  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  And  encourages 
Congress  to  expedite  its  proceedings, 
which  I  believe  is  desirable. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree.  That  is  what  the 
language  seeks  to  do. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Once  again,  may  I 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  this 
question?  If  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  Is  adopted,  the  matter  would  be 
eliminated  completely? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  would  be  nothing 
in  conference  on  the  points  Involved,  In 
the  language  that  we  are  now  striking. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Vh-glnia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks,  and  then  I  will  put  a  question 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

In  this  argument,  the  Senator  men- 
tioned that  the  committee  brought  in  a 
similar  proposal  last  year  and  that  it 
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was  rejected.  They  have  brought  in  the 
same  proposal  this  year. 

I  express  the  hope  that  these  4  days  of 
discussion  on  the  floor  this  year — there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  floor  last 
year — will  discourage  the  committee 
from  bringing  in  such  a  proposal  next 
year. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  that  I  know  what  the  learning 
process  involves.  I  believe  my  committee 
will  take  note  of  what  happened  this 
year. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  one  reason 
why  I  have  been  so  interested  in  this 
question  is  that  last  year  I  spent,  I  be- 
lieve, 96  hours  in  the  chair,  and  this  year 
I  have  spent  approximately  86  hours 
in  the  chair.  The  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  spoke  dur- 
ing part  of  that  time,  and  I  like  to  hear 
him  speak.  I  derive  much  benefit  from 
his  speeches.  He  emphasized  my  own 
deep  belief  that  we  have  given  too  much 
authority  to  the  chief  executive  and  that 
we  should  keep  that  authority  in  Con- 
gress. His  speeches  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  position  I  have  taken  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
remarks.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
must  stop  delegating  legislative  powers 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government, 
no  matter  what  semantics  are  used  to 
couch  the  delegation,  whether  it  is  put 
in  terms  of  ministerial  function,  which 
is  the  most  common  form,  or  some  other 
language.  We  must  reserve  to  ourselves 
and  protect  for  ourselves  the  authorities 
set  out  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  senti- 
ment in  the  Senate  is  overwhelming  to 
delete  this  provision.  I  might  say  that  I 
have  not  been  idle  during  the  past  4  days. 
Although  I  have  not  spoken  with  every 
Member  of  the  Senate,  I  have  spoken 
with  enough  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
know  that  the  sentiment  In  the  Senate 
will  sustain  my  amendment. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  ready 
for  a  roUcall  vote,  but  I  do  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote.  I  leave  up  to  the  chairman 
of  th«  committee  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  put  this  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  and  who  will  be  af- 
fected by  It,  whether  or  not  they  desire 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  my  amendment. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  consider  it  a  personal  favor  If  the 
distinguished  Senator  did  not  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  because  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  adjoiu-nment.  if  possible,  next 
weekend.  It  is  not  at  all  certain.  So  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  Is  opposed  to  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  There  is  no  poeslbil- 
Ity  of  it  being  brought  up  In  conference, 
because  it  will  not  be  In  conference  In 
either  bill;  and  the  Senator  will  have 
achieved  the  objective  he  has  sought 
based  on  the  principle  he  has  espoused. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  1 
do  not  plan  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
I  am  prepared  for  that.  I  believe  I  know 
what  the  outcome  would  be.  But  I  desire 
to  leave  It  up  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not  we  have 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  al- 
ways prepared,  may  I  say. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  going  to  take  judi- 
cial notice  that  many  of  us  would  vote 
for  the  amendment.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  have  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
author  of  a  concurrent  resolution  calling 
for  early  appropriations  for  educational 
programs,  I  am  most  pleased  by  the  pro- 
visions in  title  IV  of  H.R.  7819  authoriz- 
ing advance  appropriations.  Section  403 
authorizes  funds  to  be  Included  in  the 
appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are 
available  for  obligation. 

Since  this  language  is  permissive,  I 
em  equally  in  favor  of  the  principle 
behind  subsection  (b)  of  section  405. 
which  would  allow  the  Commissioner  to 
execute  grant  agreements,  which  shall 
be  obligations  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
event  that  no  appropriations  for  title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  are  made  by  May  15 
in  the  year  immediately  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  funds  will  be 
available. 

As  noted  by  the  committee  report  on 
thebUl: 

Perhaps  no  other  aspect  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  has  disturbed 
the  educational  authorities  in  the  States  and 
communities  more  than  the  late  funding  of 
programs  authorized  by  law. 

My  consultations  with  educational 
leaders  in  South  Dakota  supply  ample 
testimony  to  that  conclusion. 

About  1  year  ago  I  sponsored  an  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
conference  in  Mitchell,  S.  Dak.,  which 
was  attended  by  more  than  200  school 
superintendents  and  educational  offi- 
cials. The  most  commonly  voiced  com- 
plaint at  this  meeting  was  over  late 
funding. 

President  Johnson  recognized  the 
problem  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  education  in  February  of  this  year, 
when  he  pointed  out  that — 

One  condition  which  severely  hampers 
educational  planning  is  the  Congressional 
schedule  for  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. When  Congress  enacts  and  funds  pro- 
grams near  the  end  of  a  session,  the  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges  must  plan  their  pro- 
grams without  knowing  what  Federal  re- 
sources win  be  available  to  them  to  meet 
their  needs. 

The  school  year  ordinarily  begins  in 
September,  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies must  usually  begin  making  budg- 
etary commitments  in  the  preceding 
March  or  April.  Contracts  with  teachers 
must  often  be  signed  in  April.  It  is  conse- 
quently essential  that  these  agencies 
know  by  that  time  the  amoimt  of  Federal 
funds  they  will  be  able  to  Include  In  their 
budgets. 

Last  year  the  appropriation  for  ESFA 
was  finally  approved  in  November.  This 
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year  we  had  a  similar  experience — the 
bill  became  law  on  November  8.  Conse- 
quently, as  many  school  superintendents 
in  South  Dakota  have  attested,  sensible 
planning  Is  rendered  impossible.  Those 
schools  that  underestimate  their  alloca- 
tions In  the  budgeting  process  are  unable 
to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  funds 
that  are  subsequently  provided,  and 
those  that  overestimate  are  forced  to 
operate  under  deficits  or  to  adjust  their 
programs  after  the  school  year  has 
begun. 

It  Is  somewhat  unusual,  although  not 
without  precedent,  to  allow  an  official  of 
the  executive  branch  to  obligate  the 
Government  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. In  the  absence  of  authority  for 
year  ahead  funding  and  of  strong  indica- 
tions that  the  authority  will  be  used,  I 
think  this  approach  would  nevertheless 
be  justified  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
emergency  situation  that  has  been  de- 
veloping annually  in  the  Nation's  school 
systems. 

We  have  received  such  assurances 
from  the  Appropriations  Committee  dur- 
ing discussions  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Byrd.  I  know  members 
of  the  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the 
problem  and  that  they  will  do  everything 
in  their  power — with  the  cooperation  of 
administration  officials — to  overcome  it. 
In  that  event,  of  course,  the  language 
stricken  by  amendment  448  will  be  un- 
necessary. 

I  regard  section  405(a)  as  one  of  the 
most  urgently  Important  provisions  of 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  included  in 
the  legislation  that  is  finally  adopted.  In 
the  belief  that  that  will  be  the  case.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Byrd]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Young  of  Ohio  in  the  chair) .  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
will  dispose  of  the  education  bill,  now 
pending,  until  either  late  tomorrow  or 
Monday  morning. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT,  1968 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business,  the  education  bill,  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  792. 
H.R.  13893. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
13893)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendars  Nos.  826,  827, 
828,  and  829,  then  proceeding  to  Calen- 
dar No.  838,  then  proceeding  to  Calendar 
No.  842,  and  the  remainder  of  the  calen- 
dar in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it   is   so   ordered.   The   clerk 
will  proceed  to  state  the  items  on  the 
calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar  No 
826. 


NICHOLAS  S.  CVETAN 

The  bill  (S.  1052)  for  the  reUef  of 
Nicholas  S.  Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force  (re- 
tired), was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.   1052 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amenca   in   Congress   assembled,   That   the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury     not     otherwise     appropriated,     to 
Nicholas  S.  Cvetan,  United  States  Air  Force 
(retired),  the  sum  of  «2,&56.  The  payment  of 
such  sum  shaU  be  in  full  satisfaction  of  aU 
claims  of  the  said  Nicholas  S.  Cvetan  against 
the  United  States  for  emergency  coet-of -liv- 
ing allowances  for  the  period  May  9,   1965, 
through  July  18,  1965.  during  which  his  de- 
pendents, pursuant  to  Instructions  of  supe- 
rior miUtary  authority,  temporarily  resided  in 
Lima,  Peru,  until  dependents  of  military  per- 
soimel  stationed  at  Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic,  were  authorized  to  return  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  the  said  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan  having  had  his  dependents  with  him 
while  he  was  on  authorized  leave  and  visiting 
Lima,  Peru,  at  the  time  all  dependents  were 
ordered  evacuated  from  Santo  Domingo,  Do- 
minican Republic;  Provided.  That  no  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  in  excess 
of   10  per  centmn  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall 
be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Any   person   violating  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  In  any  siun  not  exceeding 
•1,000. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  84)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSC 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  pay  to 
Nicholas  S.  Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (reUred), 
the  sum  of  $2,556  for  an  emergency  cost-of- 
living  allowance. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  biU. 

In  its  favorable  report  to  the  committee 
on  the  bill,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
sets  forth  the  facts  in  the  case  and  lt«  rec- 
ommendations as  follows: 

"The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  pay  to  T.  Sgt.  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired),  $2,556.  This 
amount  represents  Sergeant  Cvetan's  claim 
for  emergency  cost-of-living  allowances  for 
the   period   May   9,    1965,   through   July    18, 

1965.  During  this  period,  his  dependents 
temporarily  resided  in  Lima,  Peru,  as  In- 
structed by  superior  military  authority, 
until  dependents  of  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned in  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Re- 
public, were  authorized  to  return  to  that 
country.  At  the  time  dependents  were  evac- 
uated from  Santo  Domingo,  Sergeant  Cvetan 
was  on  authorized  leave  and,  with  his  de- 
pendents, visiting  Lima,  Peru. 

"Sergeant  Cvetan  was  retired  from  the  Air 
Force  AprU  30,  1966.  after  more  than  20  years 
miUtary  service.  From  1957  until  his  retire- 
ment, most  of  his  service  was  with  Air  Force 
Missions  in  Peru,  Argentina,  and  the  Domin- 
ican Republic.  Upon  retirement,  he  was  paid 
travel  and  transportation  aUowancee  from 
the  Homestead  Air  Force  Base  to  Lima,  Peru. 
His  retired  pay  account  shows  his  current 
address  is  Lima,  Peru. 

From  September  1964  imtll  mid-February 

1966.  Sergeant  Cvetan  was  assigned  to  the 
MUltary  Assistance  Advisory  Group,  Santo 
Domingo,  Dominican  RepubUc.  On  AprU  7, 
1965.  he  was  authorized  30  days  leave  to  visit 
Lima,  Peru,  with  his  famUy.  While  he  was 
on  leave,  a  political  crisis,  on  AprU  24,  1965. 
necessitated  the  evacuation  of  aU  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  Sergeant  Cvetan  immediately 
contacted  his  commander  In  Santo  Domingo 
for  instructions.  He  was  Instructed  to  com- 
plete his  leave  in  Peru  and  then  return  to 
duty.  He  was  also  advised  his  dependents 
would  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Santo 
Domingo  but  should  remain  In  Peru  untU 
the  crisis  was  over. 

Sergeant  Cvetan  returned  to  duty  in  Santo 
Domingo  on  May  9.  1965.  and  as  instructed, 
left  his  dependents  In  Peru.  Official  orders 
were  not  issued  directing  that  his  dependents 
were  to  be  evacuated  to  or  were  to  remain  in 
Peru  during  the  crisis.  Orders  were  issued 
providing  dependents  of  aU  mlUtary  person- 
nel stationed  in  Santo  Domingo  were  to  be 
evacuated  to  Puerto  Rico  to  await  further 
transportation  to  the  United  States.  On  July 
18.  1965,  an  order  was  issued  permitting  the 
return  of  dependents  to  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. Sergeant  Cvetan's  famUy  was  then 
permitted  to  return  to  his  duty  station  in 
Santo  Domingo  from  Lima,  Peru. 

Public  Law  899-26,  effective  February  1. 
1965,  authorizes  payment  of  special  allow- 
ances to  dependents  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services  If  dependents  are  evacuated 
from  an  oversea  danger  area.  This  law  spe- 
cifically provides  that  allowances  are  payable 
to  dependents  ordered  evacuated  by  com- 
petent authority  from  places  outside  the 
United  States  to  places  inside  the  United 
States.  Regulations  implementing  this  law 
provide  that  a  per  diem  allowance  wUl  be 
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paid  from  tlie  day  dependents  Isegln  travel 
from  their  place  of  residence  and  for  a  speci- 
fied period  after  arrival  In  the  United  States. 
If  dependents  are  temporarily  absent  from 
the  member's  duty  station  when  the  evacu- 
ation Is  ordered  and  are  diverted  to  a  "safe- 
haven"  location,  or  are  retained  at  such  a 
location  awaiting  transportation  to  the 
United  States,  allowances  are  payable  from 
the  day  travel  begins.  Payment  of  the  allow- 
ances continues  for  a  specified  period  after 
arrival  In  the  United  States. 

"Sergeant  Cvetan  filed  a  claim  for  allow- 
ances for  his  dependents  under  Public  Law 
89-26.  He  claimed  allowances,  totaling,  $2,556, 
for  his  wife  and  two  minor  children  for  71 
days.  This  wtis  the  period  from  May  9,  1965, 
the  date  his  leave  expired,  through  July  18, 
1965,  the  date  dependents  of  military  per- 
sonnel were  authorized  to  return  to  Santo 
Domingo.  The  Air  Force  denied  his  claim  be- 
cause bis  dependents  did  not  return  to  'a 
place  inside  the  United  States'  or  proceed  to 
or  arrive  In  Puerto  Rico,  the  designated 
"safe-haven*  en  route  to  'a  place  Inside  the 
United  States.'  As  requested  by  Sergeant 
Cvetan,  his  claim  was  submitted  to  the 
Claims  Division,  General  Accounting  OflSce. 
On  January  24,  1966,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  disallowed  his  claim.  That  office  ad- 
vised Sergeant  Cvetan  that  In  the  absence  of 
a  showing  that  his  dependents  were  evacu- 
ated to  a  place  in  the  United  States  or  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  that  the  evacuation  of  his 
dependents  had  been  ordered  or  approved  by 
competent  authority,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  89-26,  there  was  no  basis 
for  allowance  of  the  claim. 

"Sergeant  Cvetan  has  exhausted  his  ad- 
ministrative remedies  in  this  matter.  His  de- 
pendents were  not  subject  to  the  evacuation 
orders,  in  that  they  were  with  him  on  leave 
in  Lima,  Peru,  at  the  time  of  the  crisis. 
When  dependents  were  ordered  evacuated 
from  the  E>omlnlcan  Republic,  no  letter  orders 
were  issued  to  Mrs.  Cvetan  to  remain  in  Lima, 
Peru,  or  to  proceed  to  a  safe-haven  area  or 
the  United  States.  She  had  no  alternative 
but  to  remain  in  Uma,  Peru.  It  appears  logi- 
cal that  Sergeant  Cvetan  was  subjected  to 
similar  expenses  as  those  members  whose 
dependents  were  evacuated  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  In  addition.  Air  Force  records 
Indicate  that  Lima,  Peru,  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Cvetan's  relatives.  Evacuation  to  the  United 
States  could  have  been  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cvetan  did  not  speak  English 
and  had  no  established  residence  in  the 
United  States  to  which  she  could  go. 

"In  view  of  the  special  circumstances  In- 
volved, Sergeant  Cvetan's  case  merits  special 
consideration  and  accordingly  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  reconunends  enact- 
ment of  S.  1052. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  consideration 
of  the  committee." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  Is  meritorious  and  recommends  it 
favorably. 


IRVA  G.  FRANQER 

The  blU  (3.  2104)  for  the  relief  of  Irva 

G.  Franger  was  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2104 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  ot  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assemhled.  That  Irva  Q.  Pran- 
ger  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  is  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the  United 
States  of  the  sum  of  $668.90,  representing 
overpayments  of  salary  paid  to  her  as  a 
civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  for  th* 


period  July  30,  1963,  throug^h  January  15, 
1966,  as  the  result  of  administrative  error. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amounts  for  which  UabiUty  Is  relieved 
by  thU  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  the  said  Irva  O.  Franger  the 
sum  of  any  amount  received  or  withheld  from 
her  on  account  of  the  overpayment  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part 
of  any  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  smy 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
842) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTJKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Irva  O. 
Franger  of  Uablllty  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $668.90,  represent- 
ing overpayments  of  salary. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army,  In  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill,  has  advised  that 
it  does  not  oppose  its  enactment. 

In  Its  report,  the  Department  of  the  Army 
sets  forth  the  facts  in  the  case  and  Its  recom- 
mendations as  follows: 

"Official  records  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  disclose  that  an  audit  conducted  in 
January  1966  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
flce  revealed  that  Irva  G.  Franger  had  received 
net  overpayments  amounting  to  $668.90  due 
to  an  administrative  error  In  the  adjustment 
of  her  salary  after  the  termination  of  a  salary 
retention  period.  On  July  30,  1961,  Mrs.  Fran- 
ger was  reduced  from  GS-5,  at  a  salary  of 
$5,335  per  annum,  to  GS-4.  Under  section  507 
of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended 
(5  VS.C.  1107  (1958  ed.)),  she  was  entitled 
to  retain  the  salary  of  her  higher  grade  for 
a  period  of  2  years  following  her  reduction 
to  a  lower  grade.  On  July  30,  1963,  at  the  end 
of  the  2-year  salary  retention  period,  Mrs. 
Pranger  was  placed  In  step  10  of  grade  GS-4, 
which  prior  to  the  Classification  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1962  (76  Stat.  843,  5  U.S.C.  1113(b) ) 
was  a  longevity  step.  This  action  was  subse- 
quently determined  to  be  Incorrect  by  the 
Comptroller  General  (43  Comp.  Gen.  169, 
Aug.  20,  1963).  She  should  have  been  placed 
In  step  8  of  grade  GS-4  when  her  salary  re- 
tention period  terminated.  She  was  overpaid 
for  the  period  July  30,  1963,  through  January 
15,  1966,  the  gross  amount  of  $713.67,  which 
was  reduced  to  a  net  overpayment  of  $668.90 
by  a  retirement  adjustment  of  $44.77.  The 
amount  of  $10  was  withheld  from  Mrs.  Fran- 
ger's  salary  prior  to  suspension  of  collection 
action  on  this  Indebtedness  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  March  27,  1966. 

"Mrs.  Franger  received  the  overpayments 
In  good  faith  and  for  services  performed.  The 
overpayments  were  caused  by  error  on  the 
part  of  administrative  personnel.  Mrs.  Fran- 
ger advises  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  son 
to  attend  a  special  grade  school  and  repay- 
ment of  the  debt  would  cause  her  financial 
hardship.  In  view  of  these  equitable  consid- 
erations, the  Department  of  the  Army  is  not 
opposed  to  the  bill.  It  is  noted,  however,  that 
this  claimant  Is  one  of  several  listed  In  a 
more  comprehensive  bill,  H.R.  10327." 

The  committee  has  In  the  past  approved 


private  legislation  for  relief  In  the  case  of  an 
overpayment  made  through  an  administra- 
tive error  and  received  In  good  faith  by  the 
recipient. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bin  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably. 


STANDARD  MEAT  CO. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3889)  for  the  relief  of 
Standard  Meat  Co.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
843) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTSPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  the  Standard  Meat  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  the  sum  of  $3,679.10  in  settlement  of  Its 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  expenses 
Incurred  and  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  the 
mislabeling  by  the  Meat  Inspection  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  of  a 
shipment  of  meat  to  Liverpool,  England,  in 
1965. 

BTATEJtfENT 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bm,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  said: 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  recom- 
mends that  the  bill  be  passed.  The  losses 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill  resulted 
from  the  use  of  outmoded  export  stamps  on  a 
shipment  of  meat  which  was  refused  entry 
by  British  health  authorities  because  of  the 
Incorrect  stamp. 

"The  export  stamp,  MI  Form  412-10,  was 
revised  In  October  1961  to  read  'Meat  Inspec- 
tion Division'  in  lieu  of  'Meat  Inspection 
Service.'  A  large  number  of  the  old  forma  re- 
mained In  stock  at  some  location-;  and  con- 
tinued In  use  after  the  new  forms  were 
available.  On  December  1,  1964,  by  Meat  In- 
spection Division  Memorandum  64-29  to  In- 
spectors in  Charge  of  Meat  Inspection,  in- 
structions were  issued  to  destroy  remaining 
supplies  of  the  old  export  stamps  and  to  use 
the  new  stamps  exclusively. 

"On  November  11,  1965,  the  veterinary 
meat  inspector  assigned  to  the  Standard  Meat 
Co.,  Paris,  Tex.,  used  the  old  export  stamps 
on  a  shipment  destined  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  shipment  consisted  of  618  boxes  of 
beef  tongues  and  188  boxes  of  beef  kidneys. 
The  Inspector  apparently  overlooked  the 
memorandum  of  December  1,  1964,  and  had 
not  requisitioned  a  supply  of  the  new  ex- 
port stamps.  A  correct  export  certificate  was, 
however,  issued  for  the  shipment. 

"The  British  Ministry  of  Agriculture  recog- 
nizes the  export  stamp,  MI  Form  412-10  as 
revised  In  October  1961,  and  cot  the  export 
certificate,  MI  Form  412-3,  as  the  official  ex- 
port document  accompanying  shipments  of 
U.S.  meat  and  meat  food  products  into  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  stamps  are  serially 
numbered  and  are  applied  to  each  outside 
container  In  the  shipment.  The  serial  num- 
bers of  the  stamps  are  recorded  on  the  ex- 
port certificate. 

"The  shipment  in  question  was  refused 
entry  by  the  Liverpool  Port  Health  Author- 
ity on  the  technicality  that  the  product  was 
improperly  certified  for  export  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Department  made  it  clear  to 
the  Liverpool  oOcials  that  In  spite  of  the 
old  export  stamps  the  shipment  could  be 
fuUy  Identified  by  the  export  certificate  and 
was  eligible  for  export  to  the  United  King- 
dom.  Despite   these   assurances,    the   Liver- 
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pool  officials  would  not  S4>prove  the  prod-  means  of  a  cash  payment  in  the  event  Uiat  DB.  RENE  JOSE  TRIAY 

uct  for  entry.  Mr.  Grail  U  separated  from  the  Federal  serv-  ,,,  „    ,,-,«.«    *       iw         i>  <     « 

••The    e^rt   merchant    involved   In    this  ice  for  any  reason.  The  blU  (H.R  1592)   for  the  reUefof 

shipment  was  John  Thallon  &  Co..  Inc.,  50  statsmbki  ^-    ^**°®   ^°^    ^^^   "^^   considered. 

Broad  Street,  New  Tortc,  N.T.  This  firm  pur-        _. ...      „„   ..      ,,,^1^1.™  «f  th«  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

Chased  the  beef  tongues  and  beef  kidney.  ^he  Con^tl^  on^j  m  jte^av^raWe  ^^^'  ^^d  passed. 

irom  the  Standard  Meat  Co.  with  the  prod-  ^ouse  ^f ^  RepresenteUves   in   Its    favorable  ^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

ucu  certified  for  export  t«  fcigl«md.  Thai-  v^^^  uepariment  of  the  Army  In  Its  re-  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

ion  &  Co^eyentu^y  sold  toe  kicmeys  for  pet  ^  ^^^  committee  on  the  bill  verified  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

food  manufacture  in  England^  T^e  tongues  '^            ^^^^^  ^^^  Government  in  failing  to  857),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

^Z::^r^T^^r<^l^^.  ''"'  '^""''"'  "«>'»   ^-   ?-i«  /-  ,^1  r"**^r  '"^'1  -nier^  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

^Sie  bill  provides  forT^yment  of  $3,-  f*"*^'' J^^^^  Ir^ll^  S^TIrmv  fXd  ""^^  Ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 

«ir  ^h*^ r^^cu*f£?eoSt^o'iir  ir:LZ%?^:^T.yiL^ctzL^:^  asfouows: 

paragraph  of  the  Agriculture  report  follow-  ^^^  ^^^^   *'*~  vunrom  or  the  box 

nol^*?h^t"hT^ouTSaJ^ed'^'^*e°'bni  "^-  Raymond  E.  OraU,  of  Mollne,  m,  for-  The  purpose  of  the  bUl  1.  to  grant  the 

f«^nroxlUtelvTailSt^TclaSi  Mains"  ^^^^  1'*  ^°^'^  °^  "^""^  !**'«  as  an  em-  status  oi  permanent  rertdence  In  the  United 

!t-^.?t^n,i^  MPa?^  ^v  John^^^&  Ployee  of  the  Rock  Lsland  Arsenal  due  to  the  states  to  Dr.  Rene  Jose  Triay  as  of  Febru- 

S,' T^  crm^mftt^    ^ted^hafth?a^moun1  '-?  that    when    he    was   employed   by   the  axy  10,  1961  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  peti- 

iabulated  In  the  departmental  report  is  $2.10  ^^nal  In   1950,  h^  leave  earning  category  tion  for  naturalization. 

different  than  the  amount  stated  In  the  bill,  was  esUblished  without  crediting  hUn  with                            

Further  informaUon  supplied  to  the  commit-  '^"t«7  service  of  4  years  and  5  months.  As 

tee  indicates  that  this  difference  results  from  »  «~^t-  ^«  ""Jf^i^!?^  itfj*  ,**  ,1^!  BILL  PASSED  OVER 

Ln^^rr.  S!?.  s'^c  ,^'r  '^»»"  -  s:,s'^  k;i.i,.'s:-^  r  ^he  bm  <h.r.  =.38,^. «»««.  ^cuon 

fered  are  as  foUows-  ^^^  ^  accrued  leave  at  the  rate  of  8  hours  3^9  qj  ^j^g  Immigration  and  Nationality 

T^r  v.rtn«»                                     fti  207  22  ^.  V^yP^Tioo.  begln^g  May  7,  1961.  It  wsjb  ^^  ^  ^^^^  naturalization  for  certain 

Beef  kidneys $1,207.22  ^ot  until  May  19,  1966,  that  he  was  advised  f~„iVlrL  „,  rr  a  r,o»,r>,-«flf  rvrtTQn<«iHr.nQ 

Duty,  storage,  etc 633.  71  ^j  ^^e  administrative  error  and  at  the  same  employees  of  U£.  nonprofit  OTgantoa^ons 

Beef  tongues 574.20  ti^e  was  told  that  the  30-day  UmitaUon  engaged   in    disseminating    InformaUon 

Storage,  cartage,  ocean  shipment.     1,263  .97  xiv>ou  annual  leave  accumulaUon  barred  any  which  significantly  promotes  U.S.  inter- 

recognition   of   the   leave   he   should   have  ests,   and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 

Total   3,679.10  earned.  As  a  result,  he  was  required  to  for-  nounced  as  next  in  order. 

"The  John  Thallon  ft  Co.,  referred  to  In  lelt  174  hours  of  leave  which  he  actually  had  j^  MANSFIELD.  Over, 

the  departmental  report  U  one  of  the  largest  earned   but  could   not   be  credited   to  him.  tpj^g  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  bill 

customers  of  the  Standard  Meat  Co.  When  There  is  no  adininistratlve  remedy  open  to  ^^  ^  passed  over. 

John  Thallon  ft  Co.  sustained  this  loss,  the  him  and  as  noted  by  the  Department  of  the  "'"^  "^  *"*'^ 

Standard  Meat  Co.  assumed  the  loss  for  the  Army,  his  only  recourse  U  to  appeal  to  the  ^^_^^_^^_ 

reason  that  the  error  occurred  in  Texas  and  Congress  for  relief  by  legislation  in  the  man-  ^ ^^^.^  ^r^r^  t^aittt  a 

did  not  press  its  claim  for  the  full  amount  ner  provided  in  this  bill.  MRS.  KAREN  WOOD  DAVILA 

of  the  sum  due  in  payments  of  the  meat  sold  "The  Department  of  the  Army  has  noted  j       ^         ^^     j 

to  John  Thallon  ft  Co.  John  Thallon  ft  Co.  that    in    previous    cases    the    Congress    has  „i;"|.°^„^"'S  T^ti- ™^ 

had  deducted  Uie  amount  stated  in  the  bill     granted  relief  and  concluded:    Mre.  Karen  Wood  ^8^»7«f~F^<^?^ 

from  the  amount  actually  paid  the  Stand-  "  'As  the  forfeiture  result,  from  an  ad-  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

ard  Meat  Co.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  the  mlnlstratlve  error  an  enactment  of  this  bill  time,  and  passed. 

amount  provided  In  the  biU  is  equitably  due  would  be  consistent  with  action  of  the  89th  j^jj.   MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

to  the  Standard  Meat  Co.  Congress,  the  Department  of  the  Army  is  not  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

"In  view  of  the  facts  outlined  in  this  re-  opposed  to  the  bill.'  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

port  and  In  the  report  of  the  Department  "In   view  of  the  recommendation   of   the  ^vnlalnlne  the  Dunxjses  of  the  bill 

of    Agriculture,    and    the    favorable    recom-  Department  of  the  Army  and  the  clear  en-  ^^!i' "^^^3^    „"!.  ^  ^^.^Ji"^ 

mendatlon  of  that  D^)artment,  it  is  recom-  Utlement  of  Mr.  Grail  to  the  leave  provided  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

mended  that  the  blU  be  considered  favor-  for  by  the  blU,  it  is  reoonmiended  that  the  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

^bly."  bill  be  considered  favorably."  as  follows: 

The   committee   believes   that   the   bUl   Is  The   committee   believes   that   the  bUl   U  ptjkposi:  or  the  biu. 

meritorious  and  recommends  It  favorably.  meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably.  ^^  purpose  of  the  bUl  U  to  enable  the 

■  ^_^^^^^^.^^  beneficiary  to  transmit  U.S.  citizenship  to  her 

RAYMOND  E.  GRAIL  ^r    pANG  LUKE  CHIU  *****'                ^_^__^^ 

The  bill  (HH.  5853)  for  the  relief  of  -j^g  ^^[1  (S  2477)  for  the  relief  of  Dr 

Raymond  E.  Grail  was  considered,  or-  p^^g  Luke  Chiu  was  considered,  ordered  ANDRES  MAURICIO  CANDELA 

dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  ^^  ^  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  The  bUl  (H.R.  3516)  for  the  reUef  of 

time,  and  Passed-  t^g  t^ji-d  time,  and  passed,  as  foUows:  Andres    Mauricio    Candela,    M.D.,    was 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President  I  ask  g  ^^^  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading. 

I^T^  r^cei^t  ??om  S??epoS  ^e  it  enacted  ^  the  Senate  and  House  of  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

^T     n!^       ^  ,            .^                         V?ul  Representatives    of    the    United    States    of                            

(No.  844),  explainmg  the  purposes  Of  the  ^^^icc  in  Congress   o^ewbted.  That,  for  —^~~^-^ 

bill.  the  pvu-poses  of  the  Immigration  and  Na-  ISRAEL  MIZRAHY 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  tlonallty  Act,  Doctor  Fang  Luke  Chlu  shall 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  The  bill  (H.R.  3525)   for  the  reHef  of 

as  follows:  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma-  Israel    Mizraiiy,    M.D..    was    considered, 

PuaposK  nent  residence  as  of  January  12,  19SS.  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 

The  pvirpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  j^^^  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  I  ask  **™^-  *"<!  pftCTed. 

to  provide  that  in  the  administration  of  the  vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  Mr.  MANSPISX).  Mr.  President,  I  adc 

annual  leave  account  of  Raymond  E.  Grail,  r-cord  an  excerot  from  the  report  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 

of  Mollne,  ni.,  a  civilian  employee  at  the  ^^^  ^gsS^ex^la^L^Uie^SiiSS  S^  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 

^pi^t:"arr-<S'i74Tor"of"\^n1^  ^           '      '^  861),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill 

leave,  in  full  settlement  of  claims  of  Bay-  Ttaesx  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 

mond  E.  Grail  against  the  United  States  for  yf^g  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou),  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

compensation  for  the  loss  of  such  leave  which  ^g  follows:  as  follows: 

was  earned  by  him  during  the  period  begin-  '  .,   „    ..    ^_  _„_   __. 

ning  May  1961  and  ending  May  1966,  inclu-  pmuK)8E  ot  thx  bhx  fdrpose   o»  the  bux             . 

sive,  whUe  employed  at  the  Bock  Island  Ar-  The  pvirpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the  The  pttrpose  of  the  bin  1*  to  grant  the 

senal,    and    which,    through    administrative  status  of  permanent  resldenc*  in  the  United  status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 

error,  was  not  credited  to  his  leave  acoount.  States  to  Dr.  Fang  Luke  Chlu  as  a(  January  States  to  Dr.  Israel  Mlzrahy  as  o<  October  28. 

The  bill  expressly  provides  that  none  of  the  12,  1955,  thus  enabling  hUn  to  file  a  petition  1860,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  peUtlon  for 

leave  granted  by  the  act  shaU  be  setUed  by  for  naturalization.  naturalizaUon. 
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BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  biU  (HJl.  3528)  for  the  rehef  of 
Isaac  Chervony,  M.D.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  EDUARDO  ENRIQUE  RAMOS 

The  bill  (H.R.  3866)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Eduardo  Enrique  Ramos  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  863 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     BIIX 

The  piirpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Eduardo  Enrique  Ramos  as  of 
October  26,  1960,  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.   MANUEL  A.   TURBAT 

The  bill  (H.R.  4974)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Manuel  A.  Turbat  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
864) ,  explaining  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE     or    THE     BOX, 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Manuel  A.  Turbat  as  of  July  10, 
1961.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturallzaflon. 


DR.   ARMANDO   COBELO 

The  bill  (HJl.  5186)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Armando  Cobelo  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
865),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    Bn.1. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Armando  Cobelo  as  of  June  12, 
1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  Hie  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  HECTOR  ALFREDO  E. 
PLANAS-PINA 

The  bill  (HJl.  5187)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Hector  Alfredo  E.  Planas-Pina  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


(No.  866) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BII-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Hector  Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna 
as  of  July  21,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  MANUEL  JOSE  GOTO 

The  biU  (H.R.  6088)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Manuel  Jose  Coto  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  867) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Manuel  Jose  Coto  as  of  Feb- 
ruary 7.  1962.  thxis  enabling  him  to  file  a  peti- 
tion for  naturalization. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6096)  for  the  rehef  of 
Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DR.  VIRGILIO  A.  GANGANELLI 
VALLE 

The  bill  (H.R.  6670)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Virgilio  A.  Ganganelli  Valle  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  869) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
SUtes  to  Dr.  Vlrglllo  A.  Ganganelli  Valle  as  of 
April  9.  1962,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  RAUL  GUSTAVO  FORS  DOCAL 

The  bill  (H.R.  6766)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Raul  Gustavo  Fors  Docal  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  I>a8sed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  870) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 


States  to  Dr.  Raul  Gustavo  Pors  Docal  as  of 
September  10,  1961.  thus  enabling  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.    JOSEFINA   QUINTOS   MARCELO 

The  bill  (H.R.  7890)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  JoseAna  Quintos  Marcelo  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
871) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Josefina  Quintos  Marcelo  as  of 
September  30,  1967,  thus  enabling  her  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  JOSE  A.   RICO  FERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  7896)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Jose  A.  Rico  Fernandez  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  872) ,  explained  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jose  A.  Rico  Fernandez  as  of 
August  26,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  NEMESIO  VAZQUEZ  FERNANDEZ 

The  bill  (H.R.  7898)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dr.  Nemesio  Vazquez  Fernandez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  873),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Nemesio  Vazquez  Fernandez  as 
of  September  15.  1960,  thus  enabllns;  him  to 
file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  HERMES  Q.  CUERVO 

The  bill  (H.R.  8256)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Hermes  Q.  Cuervo  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  874),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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PURPOSE    OF   THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Hermes  Q.  Cuervo  as  of  June  6, 
1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization. 


JORGE  GABRIEL  LAZCANO 

The  bill  (HJl.  8258)  for  the  relief  of 
Jorge  Gabriel  Lazcano,  M.D.,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  875),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OP  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jorge  Gabriel  Lazcano  as  of 
April  17,  1962,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


(No.   878),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Josefina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto 
de  Pelleya  as  of  April  14,  1961,  thus  enabling 
her  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Calendar  No.  867. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.   RAQUEL   MARIA    CRUZ-FLORES 

The  bill  (HJl.  8407)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Flores  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  876),  explaining  the  purposes  ol 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  the 
status  of  t>ennanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Plores  as 
of  July  29,  1962,  thus  enabling  her  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


CHRISANTHE  SAVAS  KARATAPANIS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (HJl.  6326)  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
anthe  Savas  Karatapanis  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "Act",  insert  a 
colon  and  "Provided,  That  no  brothers 
or  sisters  of  the  said  Chrisanthe  Savas 
Karatapanis  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
turn  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
872  and  the  other  calendar  numbers  in 
sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
proceed  to  state  the  items  on  the  calen- 
dar beginning  with  Calendar  No.  872. 


GUILLERMO  RAMON  PALACIO  SELA 

The  bill  (HJl.  8738)  for  the  reUef  of 
Oulllermo  Ramon  Palacio  Sela  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  877) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  GulUermo  Ramon  Palacio  Sela 
as  of  May  24,  1961,  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  GEORGE  H.  ELDER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1670)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  George  H.  Elder  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


DR.  JOSEFINA  ESTHER  KOURI- 
BARRETO  DE  PELLEYA 

The  bm  (H.R.  9081)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Josefina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de 
Pelleya  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RscoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (S.  1247)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  fix  and  collect  rents  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  space  in,  on,  under,  or  over  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
authorize  the  closing  of  unused  or  unsafe 
vaults  under  said  streets  and  the  correc- 
tion of  dangerous  conditions  of  vaults  in 
or  vault  openings  on  public  space,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BUS  TAXATION  PRORATION  AND 
RECIPROCITY 

The  biU  (H.R.  12912)  to  give  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
become  a  party  to  the  agreement  relating 
to  bus  taxation  proration  and  reciprocity 
as  set  forth  in  title  II  of  the  act  of  April 
14,  1965  (79  Stat.  60),  and  consented  to 
by  Congress  in  that  act  and  in  the  acts  of 
November  1,  1965  (79  Stat.  1157),  and 
November  2,  1966  (80  Stat.  1156),  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Re(x>ro  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  902) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity. 

STATEMENT 

In  Its  report  on  H.R.  12912,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sets  forth  the  following: 

"By  title  n,  section  201,  of  Public  Law  89- 
11,  approved  April  14,  1965,  Congress  gave  Its 
consent  to  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  New 
Tork,  to  enter  Into  a  certain  agreement  pro- 
viding for  bus  taxation  proration  and  reci- 
procity, and  by  section  203  Congress  directed 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  enter  Into  it. 

"Under  this  agreement,  party  States  agree 
to  prorate  bus  registration  fees  so  that  an 
owner  of  a  fleet  of  buses  may  register  the 
buses  of  that  fleet  In  any  compacting  State  by 
paying  to  that  State  total  registration  fees  In 
an  amount  equal  to  that  obtained  by  apply- 
ing the  proration  of  In-State  fleet-mUes 
divided  by  total  fleet-miles,  to  the  total  fees 
that  would  otherwise  be  required  for  regular 
registration  of  all  the  vehicles  in  the  com- 
pacting State. 

"Public  Law  89-11  requires  the  prior  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  the  entfy  of  additional 
States  into  the  ag^reement.  By  PubUc  Law  89- 
312,  approved  November  1,  1965,  Congress 
consented  to  the  entry  of  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Vermont  Into  the  agreement,  and 
by  Public  Law  89-727,  approved  November  2. 
1966,  (>>ngres8  consented  to  the  entry  of 
Massachusetts  into  the  agreement. 

"As  appears  from  the  attached  certified 
copy,  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  has  enacted 
legislation  entering  into  the  agreement.  The 
committee  knows  no  reason  why  Ohio  should 
not  participate  in  the  agreement.  As 
amended,  HJl.  12912  contains  the  usual  reser- 
vation of  congressional  power  to  alter,  amend, 
or  repeal  the  consent  granted.  Accordingly, 
the  committee  recommends  that  H.R.  12913 
be  enacted." 

The  committee,  after  consideration  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill.  HJl.  12912,  be  cc«ialdered  favMvbly. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1999)  to  amend  title  n  of 
the  District  of  ColumWa  Public  Educa- 
tion Act  was  announced  as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  8338)  to  create  a  new 
division  for  the  western  district  of  Texas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  annoimced 
as  next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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MRS.  DAISY  G.  MERRTTT 


December  7,  1967 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  172)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
O.  Merritt  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  second 
time,  strike  out  "$552.00"  and  insert 
"$552.90"  and  In  line  8,  after  the  word 
"through",  strike  out  "June  16, 1966"  and 
Insert  "July  16,  1966";  so  as  to  make  the 
bill  read: 

S.  172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mrs. 
Daisy  G.  Merritt,  of  Rockledge,  Florida,  U 
hereby  relieved  of  all  UabUlty  for  repayment 
to  the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $552.90, 
representing  overpayments  of  salary  which 
she  receive*,  as  an  employee  of  the  United 
States  Army  Engineer  District,  Cape  Canav- 
eral, Florida,  for  the  period  from  May  26. 
1963,  through  July  16,  1966,  Incident  to  the 
erroneous  determination  of  her  salary  rate 
upon  her  promotion  from  grade  GS-5  to 
grade  GS-«,  effective  May  26,  1963,  the  said 
Mrs.  Daisy  G.  Merritt  having  been  promoted 
to  step  6  of  grade  GS-6,  Instead  of  step  5  of 
such  grade,  as  a  result  of  administrative 
error.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  ac- 
counts of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  full  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amount  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasiiry  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  Mrs.  Daisy  G.  Merritt  the 
sum  of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld 
from  her  on  account  of  the  overpayments  re- 
ferred to  In  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No 
part  of  the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act 
shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  899),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDKPOSE  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to  ef- 
fectuate the  actuarial  corrections  recom- 
mended in  the  departmental  report. 

PITRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
reUeve  Daisy  O.  Merritt  from  Uablllty  for  re- 
payment to  the  United  States  of  $552.90, 
repreeentang  overpayments  of  her  salary  as 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  Department  of 
the  Army  from  May  26,  1963.  through  July 
16,  1966.  as  a  result  of  an  administrative 
error  in  her  promotion  on  May  26,  1963,  from 
GS-5,  step  6,  to  GS-6,  step  6,  Instead  o*  to 
step  5  of  the  latter  grade,  and  reimburse  her 
for  any  amoxmts  received  or  withheld  from 
her  on  account  of  the  overpayments. 

ffrATEMXNT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bin,  aa  amended. 


The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  the 
departmental  report  are  as  follows: 

"Official  records  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army  disclose  that  Mrs.  Daisy  O.  Merritt  re- 
ceived a  promotion  as  a  Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  employee  eifective  May  26, 
1963,  from  grade  08-5,  step  6,  with  per  an- 
num pay  of  $5,365  to  grade  aS-«,  step  6, 
with  per  annimi  pay  of  $5,885.  Mrs.  Merritt 
was  erroneously  placed  in  step  6.  She  should 
have  been  placed  in  step  5  because  section 
802(b)  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949  as 
amended  (5  U.8.C.  1132(b),  1958  Ed.),  pro- 
vides : 

"  '(b)  Any  officer  or  employee  who  is  pro- 
moted or  transferred  to  a  position  in  a  higher 
grade  shall  receive  basic  compensation  at 
the  lowest  rate  of  such  higher  grade  which 
exceeds  his  existing  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion by  not  less  than  two  step-increases  of 
the  grade  from  which  he  is  promoted  or 
transferred.' 

"At  the  time  of  her  promotion,  grade  5, 
step  8  ( two  steps  above  the  grade  from  which 
being  promoted),  carried  a  per  annum  rate 
of  pay  of  $5,685  and  the  lowest  step  in  grade 
6  with  a  per  annum  rate  of  pay  exceeding 
$5,685  was  step  5  with  a  per  annum  pay  rate 
of  $5,715.  Mrs.  Merrlfs  pay  was  adjusted  ef- 
fective January  5,  1964,  and  July  5.  1964. 
She  was  promoted  to  grade  GS-7  effecUve 
August  2,  1964.  and  her  pay  was  adjusted 
effective  October  10,  1965,  and  July  3,  1966. 
The  error  in  placing  her  in  grade  6,  step  6, 
in  1963  was  carried  forward  in  her  subse- 
quent promotion  and  pay  adjustments. 

"On  May  18,  1966,  during  an  audit  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  errors  and 
resulting  overpayments  to  Mrs.  Merritt  were 
discovered  and  on  August  17,  1966,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  was  formally  notified 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  of  these 
errors  and  resulting  overpayments.  The 
amount  of  overpayments  from  May  26,  1963, 
through  June  4,  1966,  as  determined  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  was  $544.90.  Mrs. 
Merritt  was  notified  of  the  overpayment  In 
June  of  1966.  Pinal  adjustments  of  Mrs. 
Merritt's  pay  records  was  not  made  until 
July  23,  1966,  and  she  received  an  additional 
overpayment  in  the  amount  of  $8  for  the 
period  July  3,  1966,  through  July  16,  1966, 
which  was  collected  by  withholding  on  July 
30,  1966.  As  of  March  11,  1967,  the  Govern- 
ment has  collected  $80  by  withholding  $10 
per  pay  period  from  Mrs.  Merritt's  pay. 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing,  it  Is  recom- 
mended that  the  first  page  of  the  bill  be 
amended — 

"(a)  by  striking  from  Hne  5  the  figure 
'552.00'  and  inserting  in  place  thereof  the 
figure  of  '552.90',  and 

"(b)  by  striking  from  line  8  the  date  of 
'June  16,  1966",  and  Inserting  in  place  there- 
of the  date  'July  16,  1966". 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  generally 
does  not  oppose  a  biU  of  this  natiu'e  when 
a  civilian  employee  has  received  in  good  faith 
and  for  services  rendered  an  erroneous  pay- 
ment in  salary.  The  erroneous  overpayment 
in  this  case  resulted  from  the  failure  of  ad- 
mlrUstratlve  personnel  of  the  Department  to 
place  Mrs.  Merritt  In  the  prescribed  step- 
Increase  when  her  1963  promotion  was  ef- 
fected. The  overpayments  were  received  In 
good  faith  and  through  no  fault  of  Mrs.  Mer- 
ritt. In  a  statement  submitted  to  this  De- 
partment, she  explained  that  her  husband 
died  in  April  of  1966  and  she  is  the  sole 
support  of  herself  and  a  minor  son,  that 
she  also  contributes  to  her  mother's  living 
expenses,  and  that  the  repayment  of  this 
debt  would  Impose  a  severe  hardship  on  her. 
In  view  of  these  equitable  considerations, 
the  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  biU  if  it  is  amended  as  sug- 
gested in  this  report. 

"The  cost  of  the  bill.  If  amended  as  sug- 
gested  and   enacted,   will  be  $552.90." 

The  committee  believes  the  blU  to  be 
meritorious  and  recommends  its  favorable 
enactment,  as  amended. 


PAUL    L.,    MARGARET,    AND 
JOSEPHINE  KIRSTEATTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  909)  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L 
Margaret,  and  Josephine  Kirsteatter 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  1,  line  6.  after  the  word 
"of",  strike  out  "$628.06,  plus  Interest  at 
6  per  centum  per  annum  from  May  25 

1962,  the  date  of  the  filing  of  their  re- 
spective claims"  and  insert  "$628.11"- 
and  on  page  2,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"area"  strike  out  "between  January  1  and 
March  15,  1962"  and  insert  "from  Janu- 
ary 9,  1963,  through  March  15.  1963";  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  following  individuals  of  Healy  Lake. 
Alaska,  the  sum  of  $628.11,  In  full  settlement 
of  their  respective  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  damages  to  their  fur  business  and 
the  tools  of  that  business  as  a  result  of  Exer- 
cise Tlmberllne  held  by  the  United  States 
Army  in  the  Healy  Lake  area  from  January  9, 

1963.  through  March  15,  1963: 
Paul  L.  Kirsteatter; 
Margaret  Kirsteatter; 
Josephine  Kirsteatter: 

Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated in  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centiun 
thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
of  services  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any 
contract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

BILU3  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  2454)  for  the  relief  of 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUI 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (HM.  1537)  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  M.  Scanlon  was  annoimced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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JOHN  L.  DEAN 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bm  (S.  1212)  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Dean  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the 
word  "of",  strike  out  "$1,052.64"  and  in- 
sert "$1,157.13";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

S.  1212 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  John 
L.  Dean  of  Silver  Spring,  Maryland,  is  hereby 
relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  sum  of  $1,157.13,  repre- 


senting overpayment  of  lump-sum  leave 
compensation  which  he  received  upon  his 
retirement  as  an  employee  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  as 
the  result  of  administrative  error  in  comput- 
ing such  comptensatlou  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  of  his  salary  prior  to  his  retirement, 
r.ither  than  on  the  basis  of  the  reduced  rate 
of  salary  be  would  have  received  if  he  had 
remained  In  the  service  until  the  expiration 
of  the  period  of  accumulated  leave,  the  said 
John  L.  Dean  having  consulted  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  prior  to  his  retirement  and 
been  erroneously  advised  that  his  lump-sum 
leave  compensation  would  be  computed  on 
the  basis  of  the  higher  rate  of  his  salary. 
In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  officer  of  the 
United  States,  full  credit  shall  be  given  for 
the  amount  for  which  liability  is  relieved 
by  this  Act. 

SEC.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  the  said  John  L.  Dean,  the  svim 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  on  account  of  the  overpayment  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of 
the  amount  appropriated  in  this  Act  shaU 
be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  any  of  these 
claims,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  re- 
gardless of  any  contract  to  the  contrary.  Any 
person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  901),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
relieve  Mr.  Dean,  a  former  employee  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  from  liability  for 
repayment  of  $1,157.13,  representing  over- 
payment of  lump-sum  leave  compensation 
paid  to  him  upon  bis  retirement. 

STATEMENT 

The  facts  of  the  case,  contained  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  report  on  S.  704. 
a  similar  bill  of  the  89th  Congress,  are  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Dean  who  was  then  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censtis  retired  as  of  the  close 
of  business  March  3,  1964.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement  Mr.  Dean  was  in  grade  GS-11  but 
was  receiving,  and  had  been  receiving  for 
2  years,  compensation  at  the  first  longevity 
step  in  grade  GS-14,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  6  use.  1107.  Mr.  Dean  was  paid 
83,100.75  for  395  hoiirs  of  accrued  annual 
leave  as  a  GS-14,  at  the  rate  of  $16,315  per 
ann\im. 

"The  Comptroller  General,  In  an  unpub- 
lished decision,  No.  B-151640  of  June  4, 
1963.  held  that  under  the  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  61b  a  computation  such  as  that  made 
in  Mr.  Dean's  case  was  improper.  That  opin- 
ion held  that  a  lump-sum  leave  payment 
must  be  at  the  rate  that  the  employee  would 
have  received  had  he  remained  in  the  service. 

"If  Blr.  Dean  had  retired  1  day  later,  when 
he  would  have  been  in  a  GS-11  pay  status, 
there  would  have  been  no  question  but  that 
his  accumulated  lump-sum  leave  payment 
would  have  been  at  the  GS-11  rate.  How- 
ever,  because   be   retired   on   the   last   day 


that  he  was  eligible  to  receive  pay  at  the 
G3-14  rate,  his  lump-sum  accumulated 
leave  payment  was  erroneously  computed  at 
that  rate. 

"Mr.  Dean  was  Informally  advised,  that 
under  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  1107  and  6 
U5.C.  61b  the  annual  leave  should  have 
been  compensated  at  the  rate  of  $10,650 
per  annum  (ninth  step  at  GS-11)  and  that 
Mr.  Dean  had  therefore  received  an  over- 
payment of  $1,052.64. 

"On  July  15,  1964,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Dean  requesting  repayment  of  $1,052.64. 
He  was  subsequently  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
Informal  inqiUry  dated  July  21,  1964,  re- 
ceived by  the  Finance  Branch,  Bureau  of 
Census,  from  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
advising  that  an  overpayment  had  been 
made  in  the  amount  of  $1,052.64. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Census  sent  Mr.  Dean 
two  further  letters  on  September  4,  1964,  and 
October  9,  1964,  requesting  repayment.  On 
November  20,  1964,  Mr.  Dean  was  advised  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  that  a  setoff  in 
his  retirement  pay  in  the  amount  of  $1,052.64 
would  be  made.  A  repayment  is  required 
under  the  provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  46d.  On 
November  20,  1964,  the  Department  requested 
that  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cancel  the 
setoff  because  Mr.  Dean  on  that  date  had 
agreed  in  writing  to  make  repayment  at  the 
rate  of  $40  per  month.  No  payment  has  been 
received  and  the  matter  has  beer  placed  in 
abeyance  pending  the  disposition  of  S.  704. 

"The  Bureau  has  no  documentary  evidence 
that  Mr.  Dean  was  advised  in  regard  to  his 
l\imp-sum  leave  payment,  neither  can  any 
Bureau  personnel  recall  advising  him.  How- 
ever, since  Mr.  Dean  was  paid  at  an  erroneous 
rate.  It  can  be  presumed  that  if  he  bad  been 
advised,  such  advice  would  have  been  in- 
correct. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  by  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 8,  1966,  to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  the  Acting  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral advised  that  the  amount  of  the  over- 
payment was  actually  $1,157.13.  A  copy  of 
this  letter  is  attached.  Accordingly,  if  S.  704 
receives  favorable  consideration  it  should  be 
amended  by  striking  '$1,052.64'  in  line  5,  page 
1,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$1,157.13'. 

"Since  an  administrative  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  resulted  in  the 
overpayment  to  Mr.  Dean,  the  Department 
would  have  no  objection  to  the  enactnaent  of 
S.  704,  amended  as  suggested  above,  if  the 
Congress  determines  that  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  Mr.  Dean  should  be  re- 
lieved of  liability  for  repayment." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  de- 
partment concerned,  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  enactment. 


BREMEN,  IND. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2287)  for  the  relief  of  the  town 
of  Bremen,  Ind.,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  jn  the  Judi- 
ciary, with  an  amendment,  on  page  1, 
line  3.  after  the  word  "That",  strike  out 
"the  town  of  Bremen," ;  so  as  to  make  the 
bUlread: 

S.  2287 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Mar- 
shall County,  Indiana,  is  relieved  of  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  the  amount  of  $1,- 
801.25,  representing  the  amount  of  Federal 
civil  defense  matching  funds  advanced  to  the 
town  of  Bremen  in  July  1961,  toward  the 
cost  of  radio  equipment  purchased  by  it  for 
civil  defense  purposes  prior  to  the  required 
approval  of  the  project  under  which  such 
equipment  was  purchased  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  availability  of  the  applicable  Federal 
appropriation.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 


of  the  accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall 
be  given  for  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  the  town  of  Bremen,  Indi- 
ana, an  amount  equal  to  the  siggregate  of 
the  amounts  paid  by  it,  or  withheld  from 
sums  otherwise  due  It,  on  account  of  the 
liability  to  the  United  States  referred  to  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  No  part  of  the 
amount  appropriated  in  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  county  of 
Marshall,  Indiana." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  897) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FxmPOSE  or  the  amendment 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  are  to 
carry  out  the  suggestion  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army  as  set  forth  in  this  report  and 
to  change  the  title. 

FI7RPOSE 

The  bill,  as  amended,  provides  that  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.,  is  reUeved  of  UabiUty  to 
the  United  States  In  the  amount  of  $1,801.26, 
representing  the  amount  of  Federal  civil 
defense  matching  funds  advanced  to  the 
town  of  Bremen  In  July  1961  toward  the 
cost  of  radio  eqvilpment  purchased  by  it  for 
civil  defense  purposes  prior  to  the  required 
approval  of  the  project  under  which  such 
equipment  was  purchased  and  prior  to  the 
date  of  availability  of  the  applicable  Fed- 
eral appropriation. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  relates  the 
following : 

"Marshall  County,  Ind.,  on  behalf  of  the 
town  of  Bremen,  Ind.,  submitted  a  project 
application  for  financial  assistance  for  the 
procurement  of  certain  civil  defense  com- 
munications equipment.  The  application  is 
dated  September  9.  1960.  The  date  of  ap- 
proval by  the  State  is  the  same.  The  Office  of 
Civil  Defense  (OCD)  Regional  Director  ap- 
proved the  application  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  January  19,  1961. 

"Subsequently,  the  State  requested  and 
received  an  advance  of  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $2,235.50  for  the  Federal  share  of  this 
procurement.  Such  advances  are  granted 
upon  request  only  and  prior  to  procurement 
under  specified  conditions  as,  for  example, 
where  the  funds  must  be  on  hand  at  the 
time  of  procurement. 

"It  was  ascertained  subsequently  that.  In 
fact,  Marshall  County  had  issued  a  bid  ad- 
vertisement on  March  14,  1960,  and  issued  a 
purchase  order  for  the  equipment  on  April 
16,  1960.  This  was  prior  to  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  the  project  application  and  was  In 
fiscal  year  1960. 
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"The  Comptroller  General  haa  ruled  that 
project  applications  may  not  be  approved 
where  the  procurement  has  occurred  prior 
to  the  availability  of  the  Federal  appropria- 
tion sought  to  be  charged  (31  C.G  308  B- 
106964  Jan.  17,  1952).  Therefore,  the  funds 
available  for  fiscal  year  1961,  which  was  the 
only  available  appropriation,  could  not  le- 
gally be  used  to  contribute  to  the  coat  of  this 
equipment. 

"For  this  reason,  OCD  made  demand  for 
the  return  of  the  advance — $434.25  has  been 
returned.  The  total  amount  due  Is  $1,801.25. 
"During  1960,  the  Congress  amended  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  to  provide  that 
retroactive  financial  contributions  (many  of 
them  similar  to  this  one)  approved  and 
made  to  the  States  prior  to  June  30,  1960, 
were  ratified  and  affirmed  (Public  Law  87- 
390,  75  Stat.  820).  This  ratification,  however. 
Is  not  applicable  to  the  Instant  case  since 

.the    project    application    was   not    approved 

^ntll  January  1961. 

*rThe  communications  eq\ilpment  does  meet 
a  VivU  defense  need.  The  only  reason  OCD 
haa  demanded  return  of  the  funds  Is  because 
of  Uie  retroactive  nature  of  the  financial 
assistance.  The  Congress  has  In  similar 
special  cases  In  the  past  granted  relief  (see, 
for  example.  Public  Law  87-241). 

"The  CX:D  contribution  was  made  to  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.  If  this  bUl  is  to  be  en- 
acted. It  is  recommended  that  it  be  amended 
to  grant  relief  to  the  county  rather  than  to 
the  town  of  Bremen. 

"The  fiscal  effect  of  this  bill,  if  enacted,  will 
be  to  relieve  Marshall  County  of  liability  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  $1,801.25." 

After  a  review  of  the  foregoing,  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  recom- 
mends that  the  bill,  S.  2287,  be  considered 
favorably. 


December  7,  1967 


ILLINOIS  150TH  ANNIVERSARY 

The  concvirrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  43)  to  officially  recognize  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  into  the  Union  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  CoN.  Res.  43 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hereby  recognizes 
and  commends  the  year-long  celebration  to 
be  held  in  the  State  of  nunois,  commencing 
in  December  1967,  and  extending  to  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ad- 
mission of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  the  Union 
in  December  1968;   and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  extends  its  most  cordial  greetings  and 
warmest  congratiUationa  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  nilaois  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
celebration  of  Its  sesqulcentennlal  anniver- 
sary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  890),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUBPOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
Is  to  provide  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  and  commends  the  year- 
long celebration  to  be  held  in  the  State  of 
Illinois,  commencing  in  December  1967  and 
extending  to  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  Stote  of  nilnois  to  the 
Union  In  December  1968. 


BTATKMEITT 

The  State  of  Illinois  became  a  sovereign 
State  of  the  Federal  Union  of  States  on  De- 
cember 3,  1818,  as  the  2l8t  State  of  the 
Union. 

To  commemorate  that  event,  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  admission  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  to  the  Union,  a  yearlong  celebration 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  wUl  commence  in 
December  1967  ending  December  1988. 

This  concurrent  resolution  would  recog- 
nize the  150th  anniversary  of  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  nilnols  to  the  Union,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  extends  its 
most  cordial  greetings  and  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celebration 
of  its  sesqulcentennlal  anniversary. 

Because  the  sesqulcentennlal  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  will  occur  on  December  3,  1968,  it 
is  appropriate  to  remember  the  events  and  the 
names  that  have  contributed  to  the  outstand- 
ing role  which  Illinois  has  played  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States— that  we 
summon  to  mind  the  share  which  nilnois  has 
contributed  in  forging  this  Nation— that  we 
point  with  pride  to  the  participation  of  Illi- 
nois m  the  drama  which  Is  American  history 
and  heritage. 

Foremost  among  those  to  whom  Illinois  was 
home.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant 
gave  meaning  and  permanence  to  the  Federal 
Union- a  platitude  of  history  for  which  we 
can  offer  no  adequate  gratitude — either  to 
Illinois  or  to  the  souls  of  those  two  patriots 
who  lived  a  century  ago. 

Among  those  who  helped  make  history  in 
Illinois  are  writers  like  Eugene  Field  and  Carl 
Sandburg;  architects  like  Louis  Sullivan  and 
Prank  Lloyd  Wright;  Indnstriallsts  like  Cyrus 
McCormlck  and  George  M.  Pullman. 

Agriculture  and  Industry  go  hand  in  hand 
in  Illinois.  Large-scale  farming  was  first  made 
possible  by  the  mechanical  reapters  built  by 
Cyrus  Mccormick  in  Chicago  In  1847.  George 
M.  Pullman  built  the  first  successful  railroad 
sleeping  car  in  Bloomlngton  In  1859  thereby 
changing  traditional  concepts  of  travel.  Illi- 
nois is  today  one  of  the  largest  rail  centers 
and  steel-producing  States  in  the  country. 
Atomic  energy  was  bom  in  niinoU,  when 
scientists  first  controlled  a  nuclear  chain  re- 
action at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1942. 
Nor  has  niinoU  neglected  education,  which 
is  essential  to  greatness.  There  are  60  ac- 
credited universities  and  colleges  in  nilnois; 
the  State  Historical  Library  in  Springfield  is 
Justly  renowned  for  its  Lincoln  collection, 
while  the  Chicago  Natural  History  Museimi 
is  one  of  the  world's  leading  scientific 
museums. 

In  pollUcs.  agriculture.  Industry,  and  edu- 
cation— nilnois  has  continually  played  a  lead- 
ing role  since  her  creation  as  a  State  in  1818. 
The  people  of  nUnols  represent  backgrounds 
as  diverse  as  the  States  history  is  rich  in  ac- 
complishment. More  than  7  percent  of  its  peo- 
ple were  born  outside  the  United  States,  com- 
ing from  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia. 
Greece,  Ireland.  Lithuania.  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  among  the  most  well  represented. 

Today  we  regard  not  only  the  achievement 
of  the  past  but  also  the  hope  of  the  future. 
This  land  of  the  flatboat  and  pioneer  wagon, 
steamship  and  modem  railroad  stands  as  both 
a  sentimental  landmark  and  a  vital  pace 
setter  in  the  progress  of  the  United  States 
toward  greatness.  The  land  of  George  Rogers 
Clark  is  also  the  land  of  Ernest  Hemingway, 
Arthur  Goldberg,  and  Enrico  Fermi.  It  is  the 
land  of  Lincoln — of  the  restless  river  and 
sleepy  sim;  of  the  soaring  skyline  of  a  mighty 
metropolis  and  of  the  productive  prairies 
teeming  with  life.  It  Is  a  land  whose  history 
evokes.  Instead  of  nostalgia  for  the  past,  a 
vision  rich  with  the  promise  of  future  ac- 
complishment. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
concurrent  resolution  has  a  most  meritorious 
purpose,  and  accordingly,  recommends  favor- 
able consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  43.  without  amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendars 
Nos.  888  and  889. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


CAMILLE  ANITA   DOBSON 

The  bill  <H.R.  10449)  for  the  reUef  of 
Camille  Anita  Dobson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  903) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PXJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proi>o6ed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  In  the  administration  of  sub- 
chapter 3  of  chapter  83  of  Utle  5,  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Camille  Anita  Dobson  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Is  to  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  the  adopted  daughter  of  Ar- 
mand  Dobson,  deceased,  a  former  employee 
of  the  Post  Office  Department. 


AMENDING  THE  DISABLED  AMERI- 
CAN VETERANS  INCORPORATION 
ACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  2152)  to  amend  the  act 
incorporating  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  so  as  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  of  their  records  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  898),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  provide  that  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans annually  transmit  for  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  a 
report  of  its  proceedings,  including  a  com- 
plete itemization  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures. The  audit  Is  to  be  performed  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  and  the  sums  paid  are  to 
be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

STATEMENT 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans  was  es- 
tablished by  the  act  of  June  17,  1932  (47 
Stat.  320),  and  is  a  private  organization  op- 
erated with  private  funds  for  the  piu-pose  of 
advancing  the  interests  and  betterment  of 
wounded  and  disabled  American  veterans. 

The  audit  of  its  accounts,  and  those  of  47 
other  private  corporations  established  under 
Federal  law,  is  currently  prescribed  by  Public 
Law  88-504,  approved  August  30,  1964  (78 
Stat.  635). 

The  1964  act  provides  that  the  accounts  of 
certain  private  corporations,  including  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  established 
under  Federal  law  shaU  be  audited  annually 
in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards  by  Independent  certified  public 
accountants,  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regu- 
latory authority  of  a  State  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  the  United  States.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  report  of  each  such  independ- 
ent audit  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress within  6  months  following  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was  made. 
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This  biU  would  amend  the  original  act 
incorporating  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans, by  providing  that  that  organization 
transmit  after  the  close  of  each  of  its  fiscal 
years  a  report  of  its  proceedings  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  Including  a  full,  com- 
plete, and  itemized  report  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  whatever  natiu-e  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  audit  such  report.  That  organization 
will  reimburse  the  Comptroller  General  for 
the  expenses  of  auditing  this  report. 

Of  all  the  various  congressionally  char- 
tered organizations  engaged  in  veterans' 
service  activities,  only  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  and  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  have  nationwide  service  programs  fi- 
nanced and  paid  for  by  the  national  organi- 
zations. The  Disabled  American  Veterans 
specific  orientation  is  toward  the  disabled 
veteran  and  its  service  program  is  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  welfare  of  disabled  veter- 
ans. To  carry  out  its  purpose  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  operates  on  a  national 
rather  than  a  State  or  departmental  level 
having  full-time  nationally  paid  profession- 
al representatives  stationed  in  every  Veter- 
ans' Administration  regional  office  to  provide 
free  service  to  the  veterans  of  every  State. 
This  service  is  provided  without  regard  to 
membership  or  affiliation.  Its  national  pro- 
gram is  similar  to  the  American  National  Red 
Cross,  which  has  the  audit  of  its  books  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  The  Disabled 
American  Veterans  seek  to  have  its  audit  per- 
formed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States.  Becaiise  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  seeks  its  funds  on  a  nationwide 
basis  in  order  to  sustain  its  program,  it  is 
necessary  for  that  organization  to  register, 
pay  filing  fees,  and  comply  with  many  di- 
vergent statutes,  regulations,  ordinances,  and 
rules  applicable  to  fundralslng,  both  at  the 
State  and  municipal  level.  The  American  Red 
Cross  does  not  have  to  comply  with  those 
State  and  local  regulations  because  it  IS 
exempted  from  the  application  of  those  reg- 
ulations by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  funds 
are  audited  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  An  audit  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  its  books  would  accord  the  same 
benefits  to  the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
as  presently  held  by  the  National  American 
Red  Cross. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  reporting  on  the  merits  of  this 
proposal  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
questioned  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
audit  functions  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
an  officer  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  pri- 
vate organizations  even  at  their  own  request. 
The  committee  appreciates  the  concern  of  the 
Comptroller  General  but  believes  that  be- 
cause of  the  nationwide  activities  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  its  unique 
situation  as  contrasted  with  other  federally 
chartered  corporations,  it  stands  in  the  same 
position  as  the  National  Red  Cross  that  tbe 
benefit  of  a  Federal  agency  audit  would  great- 
ly aid  Its  program  orf  service  to  veterans.  The 
conunittee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  legislation  is  not  to 
be  construed  as  a  precedent  for  other  federal- 
ly chartered  organizations  to  seek  a  Federal 
audit,  because,  as  noted  above,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  and  l^e  National  Red 
Cross  are  the  only  two  organizations  per- 
forming such  services  paid  for  by  national 
fundralslng  that  is  necessary  for  these  two 
organizations  to  be  federally  audited.  For 
these  reasons  the  conunittee  recommends 
that  the  bill,  HJl.  2153,  be  favorably  con- 
sidered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RELAT- 
ED AGENCIES  APPROPRIATIONS 
ACT.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  aiHiro- 
prlations    for   Foreign    Assistance    and 


related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  HJl.  13893,  the  For- 
eign Assistance  suid  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum.  /^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei:4: 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy]. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  CONCERN- 
ING THE  MHJTARy  DRAFT 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  wish  to  speak  on  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  concern  to  many  of  us  but 
which,  I  think,  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  the  young  people  of  this  country-^the 
draft.  During  the  past  few  days  this  issue 
has  been  put  into  sharper  focus  by  an 
interagency  memorandum  containing 
recommendations  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  pertaining  to  deferment  of 
graduate  students. 

Mr.  President,  last  June,  some  6 
months  ago,  23  Members  of  this  body 
voted  against  accepting  the  conference 
report  extending  and  amending  the  draft 
law.  I  was  one  of  those  Senators.  I  cast 
my  vote  against  the  conference  report 
because  I  considered  it  a  step  backward, 
at  a  time  when  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  expected  the  Congress  to  take  a  step 
forward. 

We  had  an  unparalleled  opportunity, 
last  June,  to  modernize  our  World  War 
n  draft  system,  to  make  it  reflect  the 
dynamics  of  this  modern  age.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  did  not  use  that  opportunity. 
The  Senate  bill  was  an  enlightened  ef- 
fort reflecting  the  hard  work  of  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  particularly  that  of 
its  distinguished  chairman,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

But  the  House  bill  was  arbitrary, 
punitive,  and  restrictive.  In  large  part,  it 
ignored  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. In  large  psirt,  it  Ignored  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Selective 
Service.  But  it  followed  very  closely  the 
recommendations  of  an  Advisory  Panel 
appointed  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

The  conference  report  follows  the 
House  bill  very  closely.  This  is,  I  think,  a 
large  part  of  the  reason  for  the  continu- 
ing public  dissatisfaction  with  the  oper- 
ation of  our  draft  laws. 

For  instead  of  reforms,  we  had  harsh 


revisions.  Instead  of  equality,  we  had  ar- 
bitrary distinctions.  And  Instead  of  mod- 
ernization, we  merely  tinkered  with  a 
system  designed  25  years  ago. 

I  think  there  are  many  faults  in  the 
draft  law  now  in  effect.  I  think  they  are 
serious  enough  to  merit  reconsideration 
of  the  whole  Military  Selective  Service 
Act  by  the  Congress.  Next  session,  I  will 
introduce  a  comprehensive  series  of 
amendments  to  the  act.  These  amend- 
ments will  be  designed  to  bring  the 
draft  laws  more  in  line  with  both  the 
version  initially  accepted  by  the  Senate 
last  June,  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Selective  Service. 

I  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today 
to  raise  a  number  of  questions  about  the 
present  administrative  interpretation  of 
the  draft  laws,  rather  than  the  laws 
themselves.  I  believe  many  of  these  in- 
terpretations are  seriously  in  error. 
Some  abridge  certain  constitutional 
guarantees.  Some  contravene  the  basic 
principles  of  democracy.  Others  are 
simply  bad  policy. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  of  these  in- 
volves the  directive  sent  on  October  26 
to  all  4,100  local  draft  boards  by  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  Director,  Lewis 
B.  Hershey.  In  that  directive.  General 
Hershey  declared  that  those  who  engage 
in  "illegal  activity  which  interferes  with 
recruiting"  should  be  made  immediately 
subject  to  the  draft. 

Only  £.  tortured  interpretation  of  the 
draft  law  could  justify  using  induction  as 
a  punishment.  Service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  is  a  privilege  and  an  honor,  as 
General  Hershey  has  so  often  pointed 
out.  If  the  October  26  directive  is  fol- 
lowed, then  military  service  could  be 
equated  with  a  jail  sentence. 

If  the  activity  which  interferes  with 
recruiting  Is  found  illegal  through  the 
judicial  process,  then  the  punishment 
authorized  by  a  lawmaking  body  should 
be  meted  out.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
criminal  statutes.  Under  the  October  26 
directive,  however,  local  draft  boards 
might  sit  as  both  judge  and  jury  to  de- 
cide whether  the  interference  was  illegal. 
If  it  was  illegal,  then  it  would  withdraw 
the  deferment — tantamount.  In  these 
days  of  high  draft  calls,  to  immediate 
drafting. 

Criminal  statutes  carry  their  own  spec- 
ified penalties.  These  do  not  include 
cancellation  of  deferment.  Such  cancel- 
lation would  appear  to  violate  the  Con- 
stitution's due  process  guarantee. 

Further,  it  would  curtail  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  first  amendment  rights,  par- 
ticularly if  no  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction had  condemned  the  activities. 

This  issue  has  been  well  settled  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  Federal  courts.  The  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  H.*rt]  corresponded  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1965,  and  elicited 
the  opinion  that — 

If  there  Is  no  transgression  of  law,  then  no 
sanctions  can  be  Imposed. 

If  there  is  a  transgression,  then  the  sanc- 
tions which  attach  to  it  are  all  that  should 
be  applied. 

The  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sec- 
ond Circuit  handed  down  a  decision  in 
January  1967,  reaffirming  this  stance. 
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For  example,  If  the  National  Security 
Council  decided  to  grant  deferments,  say, 
to  engineering  students,  would  it  require 
that  these  young  people  thus  deferred  go 
into  2  years  of  teaching,  or  serve  in 
the  public  Interest  in  some  other  way? 
I  think  It  Is  important  that  we  know  the 
answer;  otherwise,  we  are  extending  a 
very  special  privilege  to  a  group  of  young 
people  at  this  most  difficult  time  in  the 
course  of  events  in  this  country.  I  also 
want  to  know  how  to  explain  to  the  par- 
ents of  a  history  student  that  because 
their  boy  chose  to  study  American  his- 
tory, he  is  exposed  to  the  draft  and  to 
the  chance  of  being  sent  to  Vietnam, 
while  a  boy  who  chose  engineering  en- 
joys an  insulation  from  the  draft. 

General  Hershey  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  would  not  withdraw  the 
October  26  directive  even  if  the  Depart- 
ment of  Jiistice  declared  it  unconstitu- 
tional. But  he  would  withdraw  it  if  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  President.  I  find 
this  deeply  disturbing.  We  are  a  govern- 
ment of  laws,  and  not  of  men.  Where  a 
man  with  such  a  heavy  responsibility  as 
General  Hershey  indicates  he  will  Ignore 
the  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  Govern- 
ment's lawyers,  then  I  find  it  not  unusual 
that  young  people  in  this  coimtry  Indi- 
cate that  they,  too,  choose  to  ignore  the 
laws.  I  do  not  think  General  Hershey's 
reported  words  set  a  good  example  for 
the  young  men  and  women  in  this 
country. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  General 
Hershey  to  withdraw  his  October  26  di- 
rective. If  he  refuses  to,  or  if  he  delays 
inordinately,  then  1  hope  that  more  ra- 
tional minds  can  prevail  upon  him  to  do 
so. 

A  second  troublesome  area  of  inter- 
pretation involves  graduate  student  de- 
ferments. Under  the  terms  of  the  new 
law,  all  undergraduate  students  are  giv- 
en a  deferment  if  they  request  it  and 
are  in  good  standing.  The  National  Se- 
curity Council  is  given  the  obligation  to 
recommend  graduate  student  deferments 
in  certain  fields  of  study.  The  Council 
is  also  directed  to  recommend  occupa- 
tional deferments  if  it  determines  them 
to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

This  week,  it  has  been  reliably  re- 
ported that  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil has  been  asked  to  grant  deferments 
to  graduate  students  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics.  engineering,  natural 
sciences,  and  health.  Of  the  nearly  150,- 
000  graduate  students,  half  are  in  these 
four  fields. 

I  want  to  know  why  the  national  in- 
terest demands  deferring  an  engineering 
student,  but  not  an  American  history 
student.  The  former  may.  upon  comple- 
tion of  his  studies,  turn  out  to  be  a  high- 
way construction  engineer,  and  the 
latter  may  become  a  schoolteacher.  I 
think  we  in  Congress  are  entitled  to  an 
explanation  of  just  what  aspect  of  the 
national  interest  demands  this  treat- 
ment. 

I  also  want  to  know  how  we  can  be 
sure,  if  these  recommendations  are  ac- 
cepted, that  the  young  men  who  elect 
deferable  studies  are  not  draft  dodging, 
but  are  serious  students. 

There  Is  another  troublesome  aspect 
of  this  possible  graduate  student  defer- 


ment policy.  When  the  Senate  accei>ted 
the  conference  report,  we  were  told  that 
under  the  new  law,  it  would  no  longer  be 
possible  to  pyramid  deferments,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  draft  altogether. 

Experience  is  proving  the  contrary.  Al- 
most any  college  student  can  get  a  defer- 
ment. Then,  if  he  chooses  one  of  the  de- 
ferable areas  of  study — engineering, 
mathematics,  natural  sciences,  or 
health — his  deferment  is  extended.  When 
he  finishes  graduate  school,  if  he  chooses 
an  occupation  listed  as  critical  or  an 
activity  listed  as  essential  to  the  national 
interest,  his  deferment  is  once  again 
extended. 

In  short,  he  has  beaten  the  draft. 

I  recall  the  testimony  given  in  hearings 
which  I  had  the  opportunity  and  the 
privilege  of  chairing,  when  Secretary  of 
Labor  Willard  Wirtz  ^x>ke  to  this  point. 
He  is  this  country's  manpower  expert. 
When  he  testified  on  March  21,  1967, 
before  our  hearings  on  the  draft,  he  said : 

There  is  little  basis  In  the  present  or 
prospective  manpower  situation  for  any 
"occupational  deferments"  from  military 
service. 

Secretary  Wirtz  has  the  principal  re- 
sponsibility to  make  a  determination 
whether  there  are  critical  or  crucial  needs 
in  the  manpower  situation  of  our  coun- 
try. He  stated  categorically.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year,  that  there  was  no  need  for 
this,  and  that  neither  were  there  any 
prospective  manpower  situations  which 
required  this. 

Secretary  Wirtz  made  this  statement 
from  a  unique  perspective:  as  a  member 
of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Committee 
on  Essential  Activities  and  Critical  Skills, 
as  a  manpower  expert,  and  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

This  serves  to  reinforce  my  belief  that 
all  graduate  students  should  be  ex- 
posed equally  to  the  draft.  If  one  group 
or  another  is  to  be  insulated — such  as 
students  of  medicine — then  a  separate 
draft  system  should  be  set  up  for  these 
groups  to  Insure  that  they  do  not  escape 
the  burdens,  opportunities,  and  privileges 
of  military  service. 

One  other  aspect  of  this  proposed  lib- 
eral deferment  policy  troubles  me.  Once 
we  defer  exposure  to  the  draft  of  cer- 
tain groups  of  young  men,  we  raise  a 
clamor  to  extend  these  categories  to 
other  groups.  If  a  mathematics  student 
is  to  be  deferred,  then  why  not  a  police- 
man? A  fireman?  Can  policemen  and 
firemen  be  said  to  be  less  important  to 
the  national  interest  during  this  time 
than  one  of  those  in  the  four  categories 
I  mentioned  earlier? 

I  urge  the  National  Security  Council 
to  reject  the  advice  of  the  Interagency 
Committee.  If  it  does  not  reject  this  ad- 
vice, then  I  will  demand  that  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  explain  exactly 
what  it  is  about  the  national  interest 
which  commands  such  unequal  treat- 
ment. For  in  the  draft,  we  are  talking 
not  about  minor  matters.  Thirty  percent 
of  the  Army  enlisted  personnel  in  Viet- 
nam are  draftees.  That  30  percent  did 
not  volxmteer — they  were  selected  and 
inducted.  If  they  were  selected  or  in- 
ducted unfairly,  then  we  have  violated  a 
cardinal  principle  of  our  democracy — 
equality.  I  have  difficulty  in  determining 


what  aspect  of  our  national  Interest  over- 
rides this  principle  of  equality. 

A  third  general  area  of  concern  in- 
volves apprentices.  Under  the  old  draft 
law,  registered  apprentices  were  deferred 
only  if  they  had  1.000  hoiu-s  of  training, 
and  if  they  were  in  a  critical  skill,  or 
2,000  hours  in  noncritical  skills.  These 
hourly  requirements  have  been  elimi- 
nated— and  this  Is  an  important,  pro- 
gressive step. 

But  the  new  draft  law  and  regulations 
continue  their  discrimination  against  ap- 
prentices in  other  ways. 

The  new  regtilations  require  manda- 
tory deferments  for  college  students 
making  satisfactory  progress.  But  they 
say  only  that  local  boards  may  defer  ap- 
prentices. 

The  regulations  state  also  that  all  un- 
dergraduates who  apply  for  deferments 
shall  be  deferred.  But  local  boards  can 
consider  for  deferment  only  those  ap- 
prentices in  trades  listed  essential  or 
critical. 

These  regulations  appear  to  be  tn  flat 
contravention  to  the  intent  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  209,  accompanying  the  Senate 
version  of  the  draft  bill: 

If  student  deferments  are  to  be  continued, 
the  Committee  believes  that  apprentices 
should  be  permitted  to  qualify  for  deferment 
under  conditions  no  more  restrictive  than 
those  applicable  to  undergraduate  college  de- 
ferments. 

They  also  appear  to  ignore  the  words 
of  the  Senate  floor  manager  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Senator  Russell;  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  said: 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  position  of 
the  Senate  conferees  that  apprentices  are 
entitled  to  exactly  the  same  treatment  (as 
college  students ) . 

This  arbitrai-y  downgrading  of  ap- 
prentices by  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem is  an  outrage.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  the  Congress.  It  is  an  affront  to 
young  men  learning  that  life's  trade  by 
working.  It  implies  that  apprentice 
training  is  inferior  to  academic  pursuits. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  these  three  dif- 
ferent areas  which  I  have  outlined  very 
briefly,  and  which  have  been  of  great 
interest  to  many  Members  of  this  body, 
will  be  reviewed,  and  that  we  will  have 
action  by  General  Hershey  in  withdraw- 
ing the  October  26  mandate. 

I  put  this  body  on  notice,  and  certainly 
the  American  people  on  notice,  that 
what  was  intended  by  the  Senate  bill  is 
not  being  achieved  as  it  applies  to  ap- 
prentices; that  the  conference  bill  passed 
this  past  year  is  working  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  all  young  people;  and 
that  during  the  next  few  months  we  will 
see  a  growing  disillusionment  among  our 
young  people,  instead  of  a  satisfaction 
with  a  fairer  system  which  requires  all 
its  young  people  to  serve  their  country 
on  an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  noted  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
directive  Issued  by  General  Hershey  on 
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October  26.  I  concur  In  the  views  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

On  November  11,  in  a  speech  in  the  city 
of  Richmond,  I  stated  the  view  that  It  is 
very  unwise  to  use  the  draft  and  the 
military  for  punitive  purposes. 

I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  General 
Hershey.  I  think  he  has  rendered  this 
Nation  outstanding  services  over  a  pe- 
riod of  26,  27,  or  28  years.  I  think  he  Is  a 
splendid  Individual,  but  I  disagree  with 
him  on  that  directive. 

Incidentally,  I  believe  In  the  right  of 
dissent.  I  think  people  should  have  a 
right  to  express  their  views,  in  appro- 
priate ways,  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
their  government;  but  those  who  violate 
the  laws  should  be  prosecuted  under  the 
laws,  and  the  military  draft  ^ould  not 
be  made  a  punitive  measure. 

I  concur  in  that  respect  in  the  remaifcs 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at  this 
point  In  tlie  Record  the  speech  I  made 
In  Richmond  on  Nov«nber  11  dealing 
with  General  Hershey's  directive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Speech  bt  Senator  Haxkt  P.  Btkd,  Jr.,  of 

VotGiKiA.  Before  the  Virointa  AsaociATioN 

OF  Professions  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Novkm- 

bes  11,  1967 

There  Is  a  deep  concern  today  abont  the 
lack  of  respect  for  our  lavs — not  only  as 
manifested  In  the  rising  crime  rate,  but  also 
In  the  growing  trend  toward  demonstrations 
and  acts  of  clvU  disobedience. 

Now  I  am  one  who  strongly  upholds  the 
right  of  the  American  people  to  dissent  from 
government  policies  and  to  engage  In  tem- 
perate debate  and  demonstrations.  But  when 
these  demonstrations  exceed  the  bounds  of 
legitimate  dlasent,  I  believe  that  the  riolatora 
should  be  made  to  pay  far  their  unlawful 
acts. 

Personally,  I  was  appaUed  at  some  of  the 
extremes  of  the  demonstrators  who  partici- 
pated In  anti-war  protests  at  the  Pentagon 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country.  Burning 
draft  cards  and  the  American  flag  and  flying 
the  banner  of  our  enemy  are  to  me  disloyal 
acts.  Interfering  with  the  rights  of  others 
and  destroying  property  are  Illegal  acts,  and 
pec^le  who  engage  In  them  should  be  prose- 
cuted to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

But  I  would  caution  against  going  too  far 
In  suppressing  these  kinds  of  demonstra- 
tions. General  Hershey,  the  director  of  the 
Selective  Servloe,  a  man  who  has  given  out- 
standing service  to  his  country,  has  recom- 
mended to  local  draft  boards  that  coUege 
students  who  physically  Interfere  with  mili- 
tary recruiting  officers  on  campus  be  subject 
to  Immediate  draft.  I  think  this  would  be  a 
mistake. 

I  agree  with  General  Hershey  that  action 
should  be  taken  against  such  demonstrators, 
but  I  think  It  would  be  far  better  to  leave 
this  matter  to  university  authorities  or, 
where  appropriate,  to  local  law  enforcement 
officials. 

I  think  It  would  be  a  oolstake  to  make 
military  service  an  alternative  to  a  Jail  sen- 
tence or  a  fine.  This  would  tend  to  degrade 
the  Armed  Services  as  an  institution  and 
would  be  a  disservice  to  those  mlUlons  of 
men  who  count  It  a  patriotic  honor  to  serve 
their  country.  Moreover,  It  could  subvert  the 
purposes  for  which  the  draft  system  was  ea- 
tabllabed.  We  must  beware  of  making  the 
draft  an  Instrimient  for  government  control. 


which  could  be  used  to  suppress  dissenters 
In  this  country. 

I  might  also  point  out  that  0«B«ral 
Hershey's    proposal    would    not    ap|dy    to 

women  demonstrators  or  to  those  men  who 
are  4-P  or  otherwise  Ineligible  for  military 
service.  Whatever  action  we  take  ought  to 
apply  equally  to  aU  Involved  no  matter  what 
their  sex  or  station  In  life. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts again  voice  his  concern,  first, 
with  respect  to  the  draft  bill,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  which  he  and  I  voted 
against;  and,  second,  alarm  that  General 
Hershey  continues  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  a  better  military  man  than  a  consti- 
tutional lawyer. 

It  Is  not  that  the  General  has  not  been 
put  on  notice.  I  had  an  opinion  from  the 
Attorney  General  saying,  in  effect,  that 
constitutional  safeguards  were  being 
short-circuited  by  making  the  draft 
board  the  prosecutor,  judge,  and  Jury. 
That  was  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
general  is  at  it  again. 

There  can  be  tragic  consequences.  I 
brought  one  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate several  weeks  ago.  Shortly  after  re- 
ceipt of  General  Hershey's  thoughts  for 
the  day,  a  local  draft  board  in  Oklahoma 
terminated  a  student's  deferment  be- 
cause he  was  a  member  of  a  Students  For 
a  Democratic  Society — SDS. 

He  appealed.  He  was  told  that — 

Information  has  been  submitted  to  this 
office  on  which  the  local  board  members  did 
not  feel  was  justification  for  continued  clas- 
sification in  class  2S.  The  local  board  did  not 
feel  that  your  activity  as  a  member  of  the 
SDS  U  to  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S. 
Oovemment. 

I  claim  it  is  not  up  to  a  draft  board 
to  decide  what  groups  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  Government,  and  then 
induct  members  of  any  of  them. 

I  do  not  belong  to  SDS,  but  in  my  time 
I  belonged  to  organizations  that  may 
have  been  no  more  p>opular.  In  my  book, 
this  kind  of  pronouncement  by  General 
Hershey  encourages  every  draft  board 
In  this  country  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
in  the  national  interest,  for  example,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  John  Birch  Society, 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  campus  varsity  club,  or  whatever 
one's  most  unfavored  outfit  is.  This  is 
outrageous.  What  becomes  of  one's  right 
to  free  speech  and  association? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  action  of 
that  draft  board  will  be  corrected  when 
and  if  there  is  money  to  pursue  an  ap- 
peal in  the  courts. 

A  young  American  should  not  have  to 
take  that  course,  and  Americans  should 
not  have  to  take  time  to  apologise  for 
it.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  ^x>ken  in  a  timely  fashion. 
I  am  glad  to  join  him. 

On  the  matter  of  graduate  student 
deferment.  I  would  hope  we  could  cor- 
rect this.  Indeed,  the  whole  area  of  stu- 
dent deferments  requires  ansJysis  and 
I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
will  give  us  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 


ator from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  He 
has  certainly  followed  the  operation  of 
the  directive  (rf  General  Hershey  very 
closely,  and  I  tSdnk  in  flo  dolnc  he  has 
performed  an  extremely  hnportant  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  I  direct  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  report  which  came 
over  the  wire  service  just  a  short  while 
ago.  This  concerns  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges.  The  report 
reads  as  follows : 

The  American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges says  the  Selective  Service  System  dis- 
criminates against  nondegree  business  and 
technical  sciiool  students  by  reitualng  them 
deferments. 

It  called  on  President  Johnson  yesterday 
to  "take  the  necessary  steps"  to  end  a  "dis- 
criminatory policy  which  places  a  Federal 
stamp  of  second-class  citliienshlp"  on  some 
600.000  students  enroUed  in  Junior  ooUeges 
and  business  and  technical  colleges. 

William  Shannon,  associate  executive  di- 
rector of  the  organlsatlQin,  said  in  a  state- 
ment that  an  August  9  ruling  by  selective 
service  Chief  Lewis  B.  Hershey  does  not  per- 
mit students  to  be  classified  as  "coUege  stu- 
dents" if  their  academic  program  does  not 
lecul  to  a  bachelor^  degree. 

Shannon  said  the  ruling  weis  "not  justified 
by  law"  and  was  especially  discriminatory 
against  students  from  low-Income  areas. 

Mr.  President,  here  we  see  once  again 
how  the  draft  law  is  working  so  inequi- 
tably against  students  in  junior  colleges, 
business  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and 
apprentice  training  programs  In  this 
country  at  the  present  time.  This  Is  just 
one  other  example  from  among  many. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land for  yielding  to  me. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS ACT.  1968 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJR.  13893)  making  appro- 
priations for  foreign  assistance  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  without 
yielding  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  is  to  lay  the  groundwork 
for  a  unsuiimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ttnanimotts-coneent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  after 
consultation  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  In  charge  of  the 
legislation,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  Pastors]  .  the  distinguished 
ranlLing  minority  committee  member,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith!,  and 
other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  tiK  aisle, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  opening  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Rhode  Is- 
land [Mr.  PASToax]  and  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith],  there  be  a  time  limitation  of  1 
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hour  on  each  amendment  and  2  hours  on 
the  bill.  In  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  LiGisLATiVK  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
13893)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriation  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1968,  a  copy  of  which  is  be- 
fore each  Senator,  together  with  the  re- 
port of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, recommends  total  appropria- 
tions in  the  amount  of  $3,302,345,000. 
which  Is  an  increase  of  $527,334,000  over 
the  House  version  of  the  bill,  but  $540,- 
491,000  under  the  amoiuit  requested  by 
the  President  and  $191,023,500  under  the 
total  appropriations  enacted  in  fiscal 
year  1967. 

For  economic  assistance  imder  title  I 
of  the  bill,  the  committee  recommends 
to  the  Senate  a  total  of  $2,209,389,000, 
which  is  $377,834,000  over  the  House  bill 
but  $421,031,000  under  the  budget  re- 
quest. For  military  assistance,  $510  mil- 
lion is  recommended — $145  million  over 
the  House  allowance,  but  $110,100,000 
under  the  amoimt  requested  in  the  Pres- 
ident's budget.  Therefore,  imder  title  I — 
which  encompasses  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  to  other  nations — a  total 
of  $2,719,389,000  is  recommended.  This 
amount  is  $522,834,000  ever  the  House- 
passed  bill,  but  $531,131,000  under  the 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
$140,639,000  under  the  total  amount  re- 
cently authorized  by  Congress  for  this 
program. 

The  sums  recommended  for  economic 
assistance  are  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing different  appropriation  line  items: 

The  first  one.  technical  cooperation 
and  development  grants,  for  which  the 
committee  recommends  $210  million, 
provides  funds  to  train  teachers,  public 
health  experts,  agricultural  specialists, 
and  other  personnel  needed  to  support 
economic  development  in  the  emerging 
nations  of  Africa,  in  the  Near  East,  and 
South  Asia.  In  addition,  funds  furnished 
under  this  appropriation  are  employed 
to  assist  in  planning  and  surv^s  of  de- 
velopment programs  and  projects;  pay 
freight  charges  on  shipments  of  supplies 
by  approved  American  nonprofit  volim- 
tary  agencies;  assist  in  the  control  and 
eradication  of  major  diseases  and  other 
menaces  to  health ;  and  finance  research 
concerning  problems  of  economic  devel- 
opment. Furthermore,  the  technical  co- 
operation and  development  grant  pro- 
gram is  basic  to  the  war  on  hunger,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  which  increase 
food  production.  An  increasing  program 
under  this  head  represents  funds  for 
family  planning. 

Senators  will  note  that  the  committee 


has  concurred  in  the  House  language  in- 
serted under  this  head,  providing  that 
"none  of  the  appropriation  shall  be  used 
to  initiate  any  project  or  activity  which 
has  not  been  justified  to  the  Congress," 
but  has  set  forth  its  interpretation  of  the 
language — on  page  4  of  the  report — as 
concerning  those  programs  about  which 
the  proper  committees  have  been  "noti- 
fied" and  are  not  restricted  to  those  de- 
scribed in  the  original  presentation  to  the 
Congress. 

The  House  bill  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion intended  to  limit  to  $20  million  the 
funds  to  be  used  for  family  planning 
activities.  Because  this  language  was  not 
clear,  the  committee  has  rewritten  the 
provision  using  the  identical  sum  of  $20 
million  as  the  ceiling  for  family  planning 
activities. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  appropriated  for 
this  item,  the  committee  has  included 
language  in  the  bill  making  available  im- 
obligated  balances  from  fiscal  year  1967 
and  estimated  recoveries — for  an  addi- 
tional $29,700,000  to  finance  programs 
hereunder. 

For  American  schools  and  hospitals 
abroad,  the  committee  is  recommending 
$10,620,000.  which  is  a  reduction  of  $880,- 
000  under  the  House  bill  and  $3,280,000 
imder  the  budget  estimate.  This  reduc- 
tion is  in  construction  funds  for  the 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon. 
The  names  and  locations  of  the  institu- 
tions, for  which  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1968  contemplated  obligations,  are 
listed  on  page  5  of  the  report  which  is 
before  you. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  $5,986,000  in  for- 
eign currencies  excess  to  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  are  au- 
thorized to  be  used  for  five  institutions 
in  Israel,  also  listed  on  page  5  of  the  re- 
port. This  sum  was  included  in  the  bill 
as  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  conunittee  is  recommending  con- 
currence in  the  House  action.  The  funds 
appropriated  and  the  foreign  currencies 
authorized  hereunder  will  provide  assist- 
ance to  these  institutions  by  strengthen- 
ing their  capacity  to  contribute  to  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
countries  and  regions  in  which  they  are 
located  amd  also  provide  centers  for  the 
demonstration  of  American  educational 
ideas  and  practices. 

The  next  item  is  surveys  of  investment 
opportimlties,  for  which  the  committee 
has  recommended  $2  million,  the  same  as 
the  budget  estimate  and  $1  million  over 
the  House  allowance.  In  addition,  the 
committee  has  allowed  $500,000  addi- 
tional, consisting  of  $300,000  in  imobli- 
gated  funds  and  an  estimated  $200,000 
in  deobligations. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  programs  in  the  bill,  because 
it  encourages  the  entrance  of  private 
capital  Into  the  foreign  assistance  field. 
Under  this  program,  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  may  enter  Into 
agreements  to  pay  up  to  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  investment  surveys  undertaken  by 
prospective  U.S.  investors.  If  the  survey 
results  in  an  investment,  the  Investor 
must  bear  the  full  cost  of  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
the  prospective  investor  decides  that  the 
project  is  not  one  which  warrants  the 


risk,  the  AID  pays  the  agreed  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  survey,  takes  iltle  to  it, 
and  then  makes  it  available  to  any  other 
potential  U.S.  Investor.  This  program  has 
proved  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for 
the  infusion  of  private  investment  capi- 
tal in  some  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. 

For  international  organizations  and 
programs,  the  committee  recommends 
the  sum  of  $130  million,  $5  million  more 
than  the  amount  allowed  by  the  House. 
For  the  information  of  Members,  the  or- 
ganizations which  are  funded  out  of  this 
appropriation  are  shown  on  page  7  of  the 
report. 

The  committee  has  expressed  Its  con- 
cern with  the  ever-mounting  costs  of 
these  international  organizations,  both 
on  the  contribution  level  and  percentage- 
wise. In  this  connection,  the  committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  many  of  these 
United  Nations  programs  should  be 
brought  in  line  in  proprartion  to  our  main 
contribution,  tuid  that  other  nations 
should  be  called  upon  to  assume  a  greater 
responsibility  in  accordance  with  their 
capacity  to  do  so.  Furthermore,  the  UJS. 
representatives  at  the  United  Nations 
have  been  directed,  in  the  report,  to  ad- 
vise the  two  Committees  on  Apprc^ria- 
tions  when  the  next  budgets  are  prepared 
just  what  these  budgets  are  and  what 
our  representatives  have  agreed  to  in  the 
way  of  U.S.  contributions  to  these  orga- 
nizations. 

Special  attention  Is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  recommending  a  sum  which  is 
less  than  the  budget  estimate,  the  com- 
mittee stated  its  desire  that  none  of  the 
reduction  be  applied  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund.  Also,  the  recom- 
mendation is  made  that  future  appro- 
priations for  each  of  the  items  under 
this  head  should  be  on  an  individual  line 
item  basis,  so  that  any  reductions  made 
by  the  Congress  may  not  be  placed  arbi- 
trarily against  the  most  important  pro- 
grams. 

The  next  item  in  title  I  is  supporting 
assistance,  for  which  the  committee  has 
reconunended  an  appropriation  of  $610 
million,  which  is  $50  million  imder  the 
budget  estimates  and  $10  million  above 
the  House  allowance.  This  sum,  together 
with  an  estimated  carryover  of  $28,654,- 
000,  will  fund  a  total  program  of  $638,- 
654,000  in  fiscal  year  1968,  and  compares 
with  a  budgeted  total  program  of  $745,- 
350,000.  In  other  words,  the  programs 
funded  by  the  total  committee  allowance 
is  $106,696,000  less  than  the  program 
initially  proposed  in  the  budget  estimate. 
This  budgeted  program  included  $550 
million  for  Vietnam,  and  $195,350,000 
for  programs  in  Korea  Laos,  Thailand, 
Jordan,  Congo,  Dominican  Republic, 
Haiti,  and  Panama. 

Supporting  assistance  is  economic  aid 
which  is  employed  to  advance  U.S.  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives in  those  situations  where  the  basic 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  cer- 
tain underdeveloped  countries  make  the 
strict  criteria  for  developmental  type  of 
assistance  inapplicable;  and  to  build  the 
defensive  strength  of  less- developed  na- 
tions threatened  by  Communist  expan- 
sion. Most  of  the  supporting  assistance 
goes  to  coimtries  where  aid  Is  needed  to 
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help  establish  their  external  and  internal 
security,  which  must  precede  meaning- 
ful economic  and  social  development.  I 
think  It  is  Important  to  note  that  the 
amount  of  supporting  assistance  made 
available  to  the  less-developed  countries 
of  the  world  has  been  diminishing  over 
the  years.  Some  24  countries,  which  were 
recipients  of  this  type  aid  in  1960,  will 
not  be  recipients  In  fiscal  year  1968  and, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  those 
countries  which  have  been  removed  from 
the  list  are  cited  on  page  9  of  the  report. 

The  recommendation  for  the  contin- 
gency fund  is  $10  million,  the  same  as 
the  House  allowance,  but  $21  million 
under  the  budget  estimate.  However,  the 
estimated  carryover  of  $33,671,000  from 
1967  funds  will  provide  the  contingency 
fund  with  a  total  of  $43,671,000  for  use 
in  fiscal  year  1968.  These  funds  will  en- 
able the  President  to  meet  urgent  as- 
sistance needs  that  are  either  unforeseen 
or  cannot  be  accurately  defined  in  ad- 
vance. 

Under  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  which 
Is  the  Latin  American  program,  the 
committee  recommends  $100  million  for 
technical  cooperation  and  development 
grants.  This  is  the  same  as  the  amount 
authorized,  but  $10  million  under  the 
budget  estimate  and  $25  million  more 
than  the  House  allowance.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  to  go  into  an  ex- 
planation of  this  program  since  its  ob- 
jectives are  the  same  as  those  described 
imder  the  first  Item  in  this  bill,  techni- 
cal cooperation  and  development  grants, 
except  that  this  program  applies  only 
to  the  countries  of  Latin  America.  Of 
Interest,  however,  will  be  the  summary 
presented  on  page  11  of  the  report. 

For  development  loans.  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  committee  has  increased 
the  House  bill  by  $108  million.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  new  obligational  authority  of 
$478  million,  carryover  funds  from  fiscal 
year  1967  in  the  amount  of  $45,612,000 
will  also  be  available  for  this  category  of 
aid,  for  a  total  development  loan  pro- 
gram of  $523,612,000.  Furthermore,  as 
explained  in  the  report,  when  this  sum 
is  added  to  the  $300  million  appropriated 
for  the  fund  for  special  operations  of 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank, 
there  will  be  available  for  lending  to 
Latin  American  countries  a  total  of 
$823,612,000. 

A  new  head  has  been  included  in  the 
bill  by  the  committee — Partners  of  the 
Alliance — which  was  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 252(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Authorization  Act  of  1967 — Public  Law 
90-137,  signed  November  14,  1967.  The 
authorization  provided  $714,000  for 
grants  to  carry  out  programs  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance,  which 
is  a  channel  through  which  civic  clubs, 
business  and  professional  groups,  unions, 
and  private  Individuals  In  the  United 
States  work  directly  with  people  In  Latin 
America  toward  their  economic  emd  so- 
cial bettennent.  In  the  words  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report: 

It  Is  a  practical  means  to  combat  the 
worklnga  of  oommunlam  In  the  hemisphere 
because  it  Is   a  people-to-people  approach. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
full  amount  of  the  authorization. 
$714,000. 


The  next  item  funded  imder  title  I 
of  the  bill  is  the  largest  single  Item  of 
economic  assistance.  It  is  the  worldwide 
development  loan  program — excepting 
Latin  America  countries — and  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  $600  million. 
This  is  $200  million  over  the  House  al- 
lowance, but  $35  million  below  the  au- 
thorization amount.  These  dollar  re- 
payable loans  are  the  major  element  of 
AID'S  development  assistance  programs 
and  enable  recipients  to  import  UJS. 
goods  and  services  essential  to  develop- 
ment which  they  cannot  afford  to  buy 
with  their  own  scarce  foreign  exchtmge 
or  which  they  cannot  finance  from  nor- 
mal commercial  sources.  In  addition,  AID 
uses  these  loans  to  encourage  self-help 
measures  needed  to  strengthen  the  re- 
cipient countries'  expanding  economies. 
Project  loan  agreements  specify  that  the 
recipient  countries  take  self-help  meas- 
ures needed  to  assure  success  of  the  proj- 
ects, and  AID  increasingly  insists  that 
certain  reform  precede  the  disbursement 
of  funds,  that  borrowing  governments 
provide  matching  funds  or  complemen- 
tary facilities,  and  that  the  projects  be 
operated  in  specified  ways. 

For  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
the  committee  has  recommended  $54,- 
800,000  and  the  carryover  of  $1.6  million, 
the  House  having  denied  this  latter. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  House 
in  allowing  $3,255,000  for  administrative 
expenses.  Department  of  State. 

For  the  last  item  in  title  I  of  the  bill- 
military  assistance — the  committee  rec- 
ommends the  sum  of  $510  million.  This 
Is  $145  million  over  the  House  allowance 
but  $110,100,000  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate. The  committee  recommendation  is 
the  amount  authorized  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization 
Act  of  1967.  just  recently  enacted.  The 
committee  restored  the  full  amount  au- 
thorized because  such  a  reduction  as  that 
made  by  the  House,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  would  seriously  and  adversely 
affect  the  present  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States.  Further  explanation 
of  this  appropriation  Is  contained  on 
page  13  of  the  committee  report. 

I  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a 
committee  amendment  to  language  in 
the  House  bill,  relating  to  the  purchase 
or  acquisition  of  so-called  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  by  or  for  underdevel- 
oped countries,  with  certain  exceptions. 
The  committee  deleted  the  House  lan- 
guage and  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provision,  very  similar,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  act.  The  two 
versions — the  House  appropriation  bill 
and  the  substituted  language — are 
printed  on  page  15  of  the  report. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  Jimcture  I  pause 
for  a  very  personal  expression  of  appre- 
ciation to  a  colleague.  I  point  out  that 
I  have  been  in  the  Senate  for  17  yean. 
I  have  been  associated  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  long  time.  I 
have  never  had  a  more  delightful  and 
pleasurable  time  working  on  any  com- 
plicated bill  than  I  have  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill  this  year.  This  was  only  because 
I  was  assisted  by  the  veiy  dlstinguiahed 
lady,  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
IMr8.SicnHJ. 


It  was  an  experience  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  for  me  because  we  got  along 
famously.  She  was  vety.  very  accommo- 
dating and  very  reasonable  and  very  co- 
operative in  every  respect.  I  pay  my  com- 
pliments to  her  at  this  time.  But  this 
is  the  character  of  our  gracious  col- 
league. She  is  diligent  in  sharing  the 
burdens — she  is  dignified  in  maintain- 
ing a  position — she  is  a  dedicated  servant 
of  all  the  people. 

I  merely  add  another  paragraph  of 
praise  often  heard  on  the  Senate  floor 
for  our  splendid  associate — for  her  con- 
duct and  her  courage — and,  I  must  add, 
her  comiietence  in  the  complex  and  chal- 
lenging task  we  have  shared. 

With  respect  to  language  amendments 
under  general  provisions,  carried  on 
pages  15-17  of  the  report,  I  would  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  adopted  the  motion  of  Sena- 
tor SMriH,  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber for  foreign  assistance  appropria- 
tions, which  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
scinding obligational  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $199,071,521.  It  was  devel- 
oped during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
that  an  estimated  $303,168,673  was 
available  in  the  foreign  investment 
guarantee  fund  and,  after  this  rescis- 
sion, it  is  believed  that  the  balance  of 
approximately  $104  million  will  be  more 
than  adequate  to  take  care  of  any 
claims. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss 
this  matter  further  at  the  present  time. 
Our  distinguished  colleague  is  more  able 
to  discuss  the  matter.  She  is  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  matter  and  can  give  us 
a  more  perfect  explanation. 

The  committee  included  language 
which  has  been  in  the  bill  for  many, 
many  years  appropriating  unobligated 
balances  and  granting  authority  for  the 
reobligation  of  deobligated  funds.  The 
effect  of  the  committee  language  is  to 
grant  $31,339,137  In  unobligated  balances 
over  the  House  bill  and  to  provide  ap- 
proximately $48  minion  in  funds  which  it 
is  anticipated  will  be  deobligated  and 
which  the  committee  amendment  will 
permit  to  be  reobligated. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  titles  n 
and  in  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  sum 
of  $110  million  for  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
same  as  for  fiscal  year  1967,  but  $5  mil- 
lion over  the  House  bill  and  $8,700,000 
under  the  amount  requested  in  the  budg- 
et. It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  the  funds  allowed  by 
the  House  would  not  support  the  current 
program  and  also  provide  the  number  of 
1968  trainees  needed  to  replace  volun- 
teers terminating  in  fiscal  1969.  The  com- 
mittee recommendation  will  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  the  current  program. 

For  the  Army  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands — the  Okinawa  and  adja- 
cent islands — the  committee  recommends 
the  $14,956,000  allowed  by  the  House, 
^lich  is  also  the  sum  requested  In  the 
budget. 

Fot  the  Cuban  refugee  program,  ttoe 
committee  recommendation  Is  $49  mil' 
lion,  plus  the  $4,500,000  of  uiKibUgated 
balances  existing  at  the  end  of  the  last 
fiscal  year. 

At  this  point.  I  point  out  that  I  think 
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the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  done  a  magnificent  Job 
in  connection  with  the  Cuban  refugee 
program. 

I  point  out  that  no  member  of  our 
committee  is  more  learned  or  more 
knowledgeable  or  more  cooperative  on 
this  very  essential  program  than  Is  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida   [Mr.  Holland]. 

For  the  migration  and  refugee  assist- 
ance program  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  conmilttee  rec- 
ommendation is  $5  million.  In  making 
the  reduction  of  $660,000  xmder  the 
budgeted  amount,  the  committee  has 
directed  the  administration  to  review 
the  entire  program  and  to  eliminate 
those  activities  which  are  no  longer 
considered  essential.  The  activities  fi- 
nanced under  this  appropriation  are 
listed  on  page  20  of  the  report. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the 
budget  estimates  for  investment  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
the  subscription  to  the  International 
Development  Association,  $300  million 
and  $104  million,  respectively,  both  of 
which  are  fully  explained  on  pages  20- 
22  of  the  report.  The  committee  has  also 
concxirred  in  the  limitations  on  operat- 
ing and  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  requested  in  the 
budget.  These  limitations  are,  of  coiu-se, 
subject  to  enactment  into  law  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  which  are  still  pending  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  mat- 
ter: On  November  28,  the  Congress 
adopted  House  Joint  Resolution  936, 
which  extends  the  authority  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  imtil  December  2.  A 
provision  in  the  foreign  assistance  appro- 
priation bill,  before  you,  will  extend  the 
continuing  resolution  to  December  18  and 
will  provide  obllgational  authority  to 
cover  that  period  of  time  for  the  pay 
period  beginning  December  3  and  ending 
on  December  18. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  permission  of 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  move  at  this  time 
that  we  amend  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  1  move  that  the  follow- 
ing amendment  be  substituted  for  the 
committee  amendment  which  appears  on 
page  23,  line  21 : 

Sec.  404.  The  Joint  resolution  of  November 
28,  1967  (Public  Law  90-162),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  2,  1967" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "December  20, 
1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land in  the  chair) .  The  Chair  rules  that 
the  committee  amendments  must  be  con- 
sidered before  this  amendment  can  be 
considered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc  and 
that  the  bill,  as  thus  amended,  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment;  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  reason  thereof. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 


The  committee  amendments,  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  are  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  6,  after  "212,"  strike  out 
"$180,000,000"  and  Insert  "$210,000,000";  in 
line  7,  after  the  word  "activity",  strike  out 
"(except  for  family  planning  activities  which 
shall  not  exceed  $20.000,000 )  ";  in  line  9,  after 
the  word  "Congress",  Insert  a  colon  and 
"Provided,  however.  That  no  more  than 
$20,000,000  shall  be  used  for  family  plan- 
ning." 

On  page  2,  line  13,  after  "214(c)."  strike 
out  "$11,500,000"  and  Insert  "$10,620,000." 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
strike   out   "Chason"   and   insert   "Chasan". 
On  page  3,  Une  2,  after  "232."  strike  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  Insert  "$2,000,000". 

On  page  3.  Une  4,  after  "302(a),"  strike 
out  "$125,000,000"  and  Insert  "$130,000,000". 
On  page  3.  line  15,  after  "402,"  strike  out 
"$600,000,000"  and  insert  "$610,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  17,  after  "$10,000,000", 
strike  out  the  comma  and  "together  with  not 
to  exceed  $29,477,847  of  the  unobligated 
balance  of  the  appropriation  under  this  head 
for  the  fiscal  year  1967."  and  insert  "Un- 
obligated balances  as  of  June  30,  1967,  of 
funds  heretofore  made  available  under  the 
authority  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  law,  are  hereby  continued  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  for  the  same  general 
purposes  for  which  appropriated  and 
amounts  certified  pursuant  to  section  1311 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1955, 
as  having  been  obligated  against  appropri- 
ations heretofore  made  under  the  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  for  the  ssmie  general  purpose  as 
any  of  the  subparagraphs  under  'Economic 
Assistance'  are  hereby  continued  available 
for  the  same  period  as  the  respective  appro- 
priations in  such  subparagraphs  for  the  same 
general  purpose:  Provided,  That  such  pur- 
pose relates  to  a  project  or  program  pre- 
viously Justified  to  Congress  and  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  are  notified 
prior  to  the  reobligation  of  funds  for  such 
projects  or  programs." 

On  page  4,  line  14,  after  the  word  "section", 
strike  out  "252,"  and  Insert  "252(a),";  In  Une 
15.  after  the  amendment  Just  above  stated, 
strike  out  "$75,000,000"  and  Insert  $100- 
000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  17.  after  the  word  "sec- 
tion", strike  out  "252"  and  insert  "252(a),"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated,  strike  out  "$370,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$478,000,000". 

On  page  4.  after  line  20,  Insert : 
"Alliance  for  Progress,  partners  of  the  alli- 
ance:   For    expenses   authorized   by   section 
252(b),  $714,000." 

On  page  4,  line  24,  after  "202(a),"  strike 
out  "$400,000,000"  and  Insert  "$600,000,000". 
On  page  5.  Une  17,  after  "637(a)",  strike 
out  "$55,800,000"  and  Insert  "$54,800,000." 

On  page  6,  line  5.  after  the  word  "States," 
strike  out  "$365,000,000  ",  and  insert  "$510.- 
000,000";  In  Une  8,  after  the  word  "States", 
strike  out  the  colon  and  "Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  fimds  contained  In  this 
paragraph  and  none  of  the  funds  contained 
in  the  military  assistance  credit  sales  revolv- 
ing fund  shall  be  used  to  finance  directly 
or  indirectly  the  purchase  or  acquisition  of 
sophisticated  weapons  systems,  such  as  mis- 
sile systems  and  Jet  aircraft  for  military 
purposes,  by  or  for  any  underdeveloped  coun- 
try (as  defined  on  page  142  of  part  2  of  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  fiscal  year  1968  For- 
eign Assistance  Appropriations)  other  than 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Israel,  the  RepubUc  of 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  Korea:"  and  In- 
sert ":  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
funds  appropriated  In  this  paragraph  (in- 
cluding funds  used  for  the  military  assist- 
ance credit  sales  revolving  fund)    shall  be 


used  to  finance  directly  or  Indirectly  the  pur- 
chase or  acquisition  of  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems,  such  as  missile  systems  and 
Jet  aircraft  for  mlUtary  purposes,  by  or  for 
any  underdeveloped  country,  when  the  Pres- 
ident finds  that  such  funds  or  the  recipient 
or  purchasing  country's  own  resources  are 
being  used  for  unnecessary  military  expendi- 
tures, to  a  degree  which  materially  Inter- 
feres with  its  development.  In  making  such 
finding,  the  President  shall  take  into  ac- 
count (1)  the  percentage  of  the  recipient  or 
purchasing  country's  budget  which  is  de- 
voted to  military  purposes,  and  (2)  the 
degree  to  which  the  recipient  or  purchasing 
country  is  using  its  foreign  exchange  re- 
sources  to   acquire    military   equipment." 

On  page  9.  after  line  12,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

"Sec.  106.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
any  attempt  by  foreign  natloius  to  create  dis- 
tinctions because  of  their  race  or  religion 
among  American  citizens  In  the  granting  of 
personal  or  commercial  access  or  any  other 
rights  otherwise  available  to  United  States 
citizens  generally  is  repugnant  to  our  prin- 
ciples; and  in  all  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  any  foreign  state  arising 
as  a  result  of  funds  appropriated  under  this 
title  these  principles  shall  be  appUed  as  the 
President  may  determine." 

On  page  13,  line  8,  after  the  word  "than" 
strike  out  "$5,000,000"  and  Insert  "$10,000.- 
000". 

On  page  15.  after  Une  11,  strike  out: 

"Sec.  119.  The  President  is  directed  to  with- 
hold economic  aslsstance  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  amount  spent  by  any  un- 
derdeveloped country  (as  defined  on  page 
142  of  part  2  of  the  printed  hearings  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
fiscal  year  1968  Foreign  Assistance  Appropri- 
ations) other  than  Greece,  Turkey.  Iran.  Is- 
rael, the  Republic  of  China,  the  Philippines, 
and  Korea  for  the  purchase  of  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  such  as  missile  systems  and 
JM^  aircraft  lor  military  purposes  from  any 
<a*ntry." 
|Md.  In  lieu  thereof.  Insert: 

"Sec.  119.  Hereafter,  none  of  the  funds  ob- 
tained or  authorized  to  be  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  notes  under  authority  of  paragraph 
111(c)(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  or  paragraph  413(b)  (4)  (P)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  may  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  discharging  liabilities  under 
any  guaranties  (exclusive  of  informational 
media  guaranties)  issued  under  sections 
221(b)  and  224  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  sections  202(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  and  section 
Hl(b)(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948.  Any  portion  of  the  funds  in  the 
reserve  established  pursuant  to  section 
222(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
which  are  attributable  to  the  funds  realized 
from  the  sale  of  notes  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shaU  cancel  all  such  notes 
and  sxans  owing  and  unpaid  thereon.  In- 
cluding Interest  to  date  of  cancellation." 

On  page  16,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  23, 
strike  out  "$105,000,000"  and  insert  "$110,- 
000,000". 

On  page  19,  line  3,  after  "$49,000,000",  In- 
sert a  colon  and  "together  with  $4,500,000  of 
the  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation 
under  this  head  for  the  fiscal  year  1967." 

On  page  19.  line  18,  after  "3109;",  strik^l 
out  "$5,500,000"  and  Insert  "$5,000,000,". 

On  page  21.  Une  2.  after  the  word  "exceed  ", 
strike  out  "$2,560,000,000"  and  Insert  "$2.- 
850.000,000". 

On  page  21,  Une  10,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", strike  out  "$9,000"  and  Insert  "$12,- 
000". 

On  page  23,  after  line  20,  Insert  a  new 
section,  aa  follows: 

"a«c.  404.  The  jrtnt  resolution  of  Ooto- 
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ber  5,  1967  (Public  Law  90-102),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  2,  1967' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'December  18, 
1967'." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  with  respect  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Sec.  404.  The  Joint  resolution  of  November 
28,  1967  (PubUc  Law  90-162),  Is  hereby 
amended  by  striking  out  "December  2,  1967" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "December  20, 
1967." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  moves  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  Is  there  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment? 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  in  detail  any  ques- 
tion that  any  Member  of  the  Senate 
might  have,  and  I  will  do  this  after  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  has  made  her  opening 
statement. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Senator  Pastore, 
for  his  generous  personal  observations. 
The  feeling  is  mutual.  I  want  to  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  chairman.  Senator 
Pastore,  for  the  very  fair  and  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  as- 
signment and  duties  in  reporting  tlois 
bill,  and  his  thoughtfulness  in  including 
me,  the  ranking  minority  member  on  the 
subcommittee  of  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  which  handled  H.R. 
13893,  in  all  deliberations.  The  chairman 
and  I  joined  together  after  the  hearings 
were  completed,  going  over  each  and 
every  item  In  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  ar- 
rive at  equitable  recommendations  to  the 
committee.  The  chairman  has  already 
discussed  all  the  money  and  language 
items  In  the  bill,  so  I  shall  not  take  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  expand  in  this  area. 
While  I  am  supporting  the  bill  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  advise  the  Senate  of  my  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  the  foreign  assistance 
program. 

The  concept  of  foreign  aid  has  changed 
drastically  from  the  Marshall  plan  days 
when  it  was  designed  to  achieve,  and  did 
achieve,  prevention  of  communist  take- 
over of  economically  weak  countries  of 
Western  Europe — and  from  the  days  of 
aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  Since  World 
War  n  this  country  has  paid  out  approx- 
imately $125  billion  to  help  other  coun- 
tries. Today  some  of  these  countries 
which  we  gave  such  vital  Marshall  plan 
aid  to  have  turned  against  us,  whether  It 
be  in  the  form  of  the  Common  Market  or 
the  failure  to  support  our  fight  against 
the  spread  of  aggressive  communism  In 
Asia.  It  has  even  turned  to  the  point  of 
France  waging  an  economic  war  against 
us  in  attempting  to  undermine  the  value 
of  our  dollar.  France  certainly  was  not 
attempting  to  undermine  our  dollar  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II  when  the  American 
taxpayer  was  pouring  in  money  and  men 
to  save  France  from  annihilation. 
Neither  has  Prance  made  any  gesture  to 
repay  the  debt  of  $6  billion  plus  which 
she  owes  the  United  States  and  which 


we  have  not  demanded.  Yes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, France  has  quickly  forgotten  the  fi- 
nancial support  and  manpower  which  the 
American  people  gave  so  willingly  out  of 
the  goodness  of  their  hearts. 

This  pattern  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  whether  foreign  aid  at  this  time  is 
really  appreciated  and  whether  it  Is  in 
the  best  interests  of  our  country  to  con- 
tinue this  program  at  its  present  level. 
A  prime  example  Is  India  which  opposes 
us  repeatedly  in  the  United  Nations  and 
supports  Russia.  It  seems  that  our  past 
aid  has  not  won  friends  but  rather  ene- 
mies, at  least  in  the  economic  sense,  for 
what  we  have  done  for  them.  I  read  a 
news  release  in  the  newspaper  not  long 
ago  entitled  "Foreign  Aid  Unpopular  In 
U.S.S.R.,  too."  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
this  article,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Daily  News,  October  7,  1967: 

Russians  are  dissatisfied  with  their  living 
standard,  would  like  to  see  charity  begin  at 
home.  So  Kremlin  boasts  In  propiiganda 
broadcasts  to  underdeveloped  countries  about 
aid,  but  says  Uttle  about  this  at  home. 

When  Premier  Kosygin  forgot  himself  at  a 
press  conference  In  this  country  and  ex- 
panded on  Russia's  foreign  aid,  this  was  cut 
out  of  text  of  his  remarks  published  in  USSR. 

Best  guess  here  Is  that  Kremlin  loans  and 
grants  abroad,  from  1954  to  1965,  totaled 
$5  bllUon,  not  counting  funds  to  prop  up 
Cuba  and  supply  arms  to  Arab  states. 

I  believe  our  own  people  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  same  as  the  Russian  people 
about  our  foreign  aid  program.  It  Is 
certainly  time  to  pause  and  wonder 
whether  this  apparently  unappreciated 
foreign  assistance  program  Is  justified, 
defendable,  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  when  we  are  compelled  be- 
cause of  limited  resources  to  reduce  pro- 
grams which  are  vital  to  our  own  peoples, 
such  as  the  antipoverty  and  public  works 
programs.  There  are  those  who  would 
characterize  such  pause  as  new  isolation- 
ism, but  I  ask,  has  not  the  isolationism 
started  from  the  other  side  first?  Prom 
nations  like  France,  whom  we  have  saved 
twice  in  world  wars  and  lifted  from  eco- 
nomic chaos  with  the  Marshall  plan? 
From  nations  like  India,  that  bites  the 
hand  that  has  fed  them?  The  threat  is 
made  that  if  we  do  not  give  aid  to  coun- 
tries like  India  they  will  go  Communist. 
Any  country  that  receives  aid  because  of 
such  a  threat  can  never  be  ultimately 
counted  as  a  friend  and  ally  when  the 
chips  are  down.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  call 
the  threat  and  bluflf  and  let  Russia 
shoulder  the  burden  and  abuse  which 
such  aid  brings. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  comes  a  time 
to  take  a  stand  for  self-respect  since 
there  will  be  no  international  respect 
for  our  country  unless  we  exhibit  a  na- 
tional respect  and  refuse  to  buckle  under 
these  threats  that  imless  we  give  foreign 
assistance  the  recipient  nations  will 
threaten  to  go  Communist. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  funds 
recommended  in  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  will  be  carefully 
handled  by  the  Agency.  Before  funds  are 
committed  projects  should  be  scruti- 
nized and  good  judgment  madt.  In  the 
allotment  of  these  funds. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  the  chair- 
man has  already  explained  my  amend- 
ment, which  appears  on  page  15  of  the 
bill,  and  unanimously  approved  by  the 


Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
whereby  approximately  $200  million  will 
be  released  to  the  Treasury,  If  adopted, 
from  the  Investment  Guaranty  Fund.  I 
will  only  add  that  this  amendment  will 
do  at  least  three  things :  First,  release  to 
the  Treasury  the  sum  of  $199,071,521.50, 
set  aside  to  take  care  of  three  Treasury 
notes  which  mature  on  July  1,  1982; 
second,  reduce  the  total  of  imutilized  re- 
serve to  $104,097,151.43,  which  should 
be  ample  to  take  care  of  any  claims  that 
might  arise  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
claims  are  secure  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent;  third, 
help  to  prevent  any  move  by  Agency  at 
some  future  date  from  getting  additional 
back-door  financing  out  of  another  com- 
mittee to  be  used  on  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  Senators  Join 
me  In  expressing  appreciation  to  our  able 
colleague,  the  chairman  [Mr.  Pastore], 
for  bringing  to  us  a  good  bill,  and  I  urge 
Senate  approval  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
In  the  chair) .  The  time  is  limited.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
whatever  time  the  Senator  from  Florida 
requires,  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  make  a  few  comments  about 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to  the 
refugee  program  as  it  applies  particularly 
to  the  refugees  from  Cuba. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  to  his  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  for  having  placed  back  in  the  bill 
and  having  reappropriated  the  $4,500,000 
which  was  left  over  from  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. It  may  be  needed  this  year; 
It  may  not.  The  fact  that  some  money 
was  left  this  year  Indicates  that  the 
Agency  Is  not  trying  to  spend  everything 
that  Is  appropriated  to  It. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  that  this 
matter  is  moving  much  more  smoothly 
than  it  hsis  at  times  in  the  past.  For  ex- 
ample, all  problems  between  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  hospitals  In  the  Miami 
area  as  to  tlie  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  refugees  have  been  straight- 
ened out.  The  hospital  bill  has  been 
brought  to  current  status,  and,  so  far  as 
I  can  now  see,  there  is  no  probability 
of  further  misunderstanding  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Likewise,  the  largest  item  of  expense 
for  refugees,  the  matter  of  appropria- 
tions for  education  of  the  minor  refugee 
children,  particularly  those  from  families 
which  are  without  employment,  has  been 
straightened  out  and  has  been  put  on  a 
current  basis,  which  is  acceptable  to  the 
school  authorities  of  the  county  of  Dade 
and  to  the  Federal  authorities  as  well  as 
to  the  State  of  Florida,  since  the  State 
pays  a  certain  portion  of  the  operating 
cost  of  the  schools. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  recognition  by 
the  two  distinguished  Senators  whom  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  i&ct  that  this  pro- 
gram has  been  thriftily  handled,  in  that 
they  have  agreed,  at  my  request,  to  the 
reappropriation  of  the  $4,500,000  which 
was  left  over  from  last  year,  because  it 
may  be  needed. 
We  do  not  see  an  end  to  this  program 
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as  yet.  A  large  group  of  good  people  still 
want  to  get  out  of  Cuba.  Each  weekday, 
air  flights  come  Into  the  airport  at  Mi- 
ami, beaming  people  who  are  anxious  to 
get  away  from  Communist  dominion. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
Record,  and  I  am  sure  Senators  will  be 
glad  to  have  this  Information,  that  many 
of  these  Cubans  are  proving  to  be  real 
assets  to  our  country,  particularly  the 
professional  people,  and  among  them  es- 
pecially doctors  and  dentists.  They  are 
filling  the  need  we  have  in  our  country 
for  a  larger  number  of  those  highly 
trained  people. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  express  for 
them  and  for  our  State  appreciation  to 
the  Congress  for  the  fact  that  Congress 
is  helping  them  by  allowing  them,  by 
passing  special  bills,  to  count  all  of  the 
time  since  they  came  in  as  refugees  as 
time  toward  becoming  citizens.  Many  of 
them  are  not  able  to  take  examinations 
to  practice  as  doctors  and  dentists,  in 
their  own  right,  imtll  they  become  citi- 
zens and  can  pass  appropriate  board 
examinations. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  meantime  these 
professional  people  are  practicing  under 
other  doctors  and  dentists  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  they  are  rendering  a  splendid 
service.  There  Is  scarcely  a  hospital  in 
our  State  which  does  not  have  on  its 
staff  some  of  these  learned  doctors  and 
dentists  who  are  doing  a  fine  job  for  hu- 
manity. I  could  say  the  same  thing,  but 
not  to  the  same  degree,  with  respect  to 
hospitals  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Nation. 

These  refugees  are  by  no  means  dead- 
weight on  our  people.  I  think  It  Is  appro- 
priate for  the  Congressional  Record  to 
show  that  fact  and  that  their  record  and 
reputation  is  very  fine  for  obeying  the 
law  and  seeking,  with  all  diligence,  to 
learn  our  language  and  to  have  their 
yoimgsters  get  ahead  in  our  schools,  and 
to  move  ahead  in  college  and  imiversity 
training  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  a 
little  older. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  our  country  has 
done  a  fine  Job  in  this  regard,  a  job  that 
is  not  only  paying  off  In  the  way  of  serv- 
ing thousands  of  i>eople  who  need  to  be 
served,  but  also  In  serving  the  Nation.  I 
am  sure  that  it  will  so  prove  in  the  long 
run. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point  before 
I  close,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  notice  that  the 
committee  placed  back  in  the  bill  the 
amount  of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion for  the  Export-Import  Bank  which 
had  been  cut  off  in  the  other  body.  I  am 
glad  they  have  done  that,  because  to  my 
mind  here  is  a  very  useful  instru- 
mentality. 

I  have  but  one  objection  to  the  way 
In  which  they  have  functioned  and  that 
is  that  sometimes  they  have  been  so 
eager  to  get  things  done,  whether  it  be 
the  rendition  of  services  by  Americans  in 
foreign  lands  or  furnishing  machinery — 
and  it  is  for  such  purposes  the  act  was 
created — that  they  sometimes  have 
stepped  on  the  toes  of  some  local  indus- 
tries hurtfully. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  to  this  year 
we  placed  to  the  extended  authorization 
bUl  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  lan- 
guage on  this  pomt  requiring  them  as  a 


matter  of  policy  to  take  into  greater  con- 
sideration the  Impact,  the  hurtful  im- 
pact, upon  domestic  business  of  loans 
they  make.  I  am  sure  that  the  direction 
of  the  Congress  will  be  observed. 

I  think  that  the  two  Senators  who  have 
charge  of  this  bill  have  done  a  remark- 
ably fine  job  and  I  think  that  fact  Is  best 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  have  so 
few  Senators  here  trjring  to  amend  the 
bill  in  this  particular,  that  particular, 
or  another.  This  is  vastly  different  from 
our  earlier  experience. 

I  know  of  no  single  amendment  to  cut 
off  anything  In  the  bill.  That  is  cer- 
tainly at  variance  with  what  has  taken 
place  in  earlier  years  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  that  means  this  bill  has 
been  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
Senators  who  had  it  before  them  and 
that  It  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate  generally,  for  which  I  warmly 
congratulate  both  Senators. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  mentioned 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  advise  me 
exactly  how  that  fits  into  this  bill? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  has  been  carried  to 
this  appropriation  bill  for  many  years. 
The  House  committee  places  it  In  this 
bill  when  it  totroduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  Oiis  question.  As  the  Sen- 
ator will  recall,  on  August  10.  when  the 
Export-Import  Bank  authoriztag  legis- 
lation was  before  the  Senate,  the  Senate 
adopted  an  amendment  by  a  vote  of  56 
to  26  that  would  have  prevented  use  of 
tax  funds  to  finance  transactions  of  those 
nations  tradmg  with  our  enemy.  The 
matter  went  to  the  House  committee.  The 
House  committee  sustamed  it  by  a  vote 
of  17  to  14:  it  was  cleared  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  it  Is  now  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  would  not  set 
that  aside,  would  it? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  absolutely  would 
not.  The  authorization  bill  as  passed  will 
be  governing  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  presented  by  the  dis- 
ttogulshed  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    4B1 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  491  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "•130.000,000" 
and  Insert  "$141,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  Is  recognized. 

VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  INTEKNATIONAI, 
ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  (rOREICN  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT.  SEC.  303(a)  ) 

ErTECT    OF    A    RXDUCTTON    IN    THE    FISCAI,    TEAS 
1968    APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  tocluded  a  request  for  an 


authorization  of  $141  million  for  volim- 
tary  contributions  to  toternational  orga- 
nizations and  programs  in  fiscal  year 
19G8.  The  Senate  authorization  bill  pro- 
vided $140,483,000.  whUe  the  House  au- 
thorization bill  allowed  the  full  amount 
requested.  The  conferees  agreed  upon 
$141  million. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  vol- 
untary contributions  in  fiscal  year  1968 
was  $140,980,000.  The  appropriation  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  allowed  $125  mil- 
lion. The  appropriation  bill  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee provides  $130  million. 

A  reduction  of  the  appropriation  below 
the  amount  originally  requested  would 
force  a  reversal  of  U.S.  policy  of  offering 
to  match  other  countries'  contributions 
to  programs  in  the  U.N.  family,  usually 
at  a  40-percent  ratio,  and  would  discour- 
age efforts  to  persuade  other  govern- 
ments to  increase  their  contributions  to 
International  activities  in  the  field  of 
economic  development,  peacekeeping, 
and  the  stabilization  of  troubled  areas. 
About  85  percent  of  the  recommended 
programs  would  be  devoted  to  multilat- 
eral economic  and  social  development. 
The  major  programs  in  this  category  are 
the  U.N.  development  program,  the  U.N. 
Children's  Fund,  and  the  Indus  Basin 
Development  Fund.  A  reduction  In  our 
pledges  to  these  activities  would  have 
the  following  adverse  effects: 

On  the  U.N.  development  program :  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  match  at  the 
40-to-60  ratio  the  contributions  of  others 
to  this  program  at  a  time  when  their 
pledges  are  significantly  Increasing.  A 
reduction  In  our  pledge  would  weaken 
the  soundest  and  most  effective  tostru- 
ment  of  technical  assistance  wlthto  the 
U.N.  system  and  lend  strength  to  Irre- 
sponsible toltlatlves  to  proliferate  U.N. 
development  programs  contrary  to  our 
toterests. 

On  the  UJf.  Children's  Fund:  It  would 
mean  that  the  U.S.  pledge  would  be  re- 
duced below  the  level  of  the  last  several 
years  and  would  reverse  our  role  of  lead- 
ership in  this  worldwide  humanitarian 
activity  for  Improving  the  health  and 
well-being  of  children  and  their  mothers. 
On  the  Indus  Basto  Development 
Fund:  It  would  mean  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  able  to  meet  its  share 
this  year  of  the  costs  of  this  major  proj- 
ect for  removing  tensions  between  India 
and  Pakistan  and  would  cast  doubt  on 
the  World  Bank's  ability  to  complete  the 
construction  program  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  end  in  1972. 

The  other  15  percent  of  the  adminis- 
tration's estimate  would  be  used  for 
meeting  the  U.S.  share  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  during  the  first  5  months 
of  1967  and  then  repatriating  the  U.N. 
Emergency  Force,  and  of  the  activities 
of  the  U.N.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  to 
caring  for  both  the  refugees  of  the  1948 
conflict  and  the  new  refugees  created  by 
hostilities  to  the  Middle  East  last  June. 
In  view  of  adamant  opposition  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  other  states  to  the  role  of 
the  U.N.  as  an  effective  peacekeeper,  U JJ. 
peacekeeping  operations  in  recent  years 
have  been  ftoanced  by  the  contributions 
of  those  countries  which  voluntarily  sup- 
port them.  If  the  United  States  does  not 
pay  its  share  of  the  costs  of  the  last 
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phase  of  the  U.N.  Emergency  Force,  and 
of  possible  subsequent  peacekeeping 
operations  in  the  Middle  East,  the  effect 
would  be  to  hamper  U  JJ.  efforts  to  stabi- 
lize conditions  to  the  area  and  to  com- 
pound the  financial  problems  of  the 
United  Nations. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  reduce 
its  contribution  to  UNRWA  below  the 
level  of  previous  years,  that  organization 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  Its  services  to 
refugees,  old  and  new,  at  a  time  when 
tension  conttoues  at  a  high  level  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  to  the  Record  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  various  U.N.  pro- 
grams to  which  the  United  States  makes 
voluntary  contributions,  so  that  the  full 
scope  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  may  be  understood. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Analysis    or    U.N.    Programs    Voluntarily 

Contributed  to  by  the  United  States 

1.    UMlTEiJ    nations    development    PROGRAM — 
UNDP 

Tbe  UNDP,  created  on  the  initiative  of  the 
United  States.  Is  the  core  of  all  UN  efforts  to 
provide  development  assistance  to  Its  mem- 
bers. Under  the  firm  leadership  of  Paul  Hoff- 
man It  has  become  the  largest  and  best  run 
multilateral  program  of  technical  assistance 
and  pre-lnvestraent.  In  recent  years  it  has 
picked  up  growing  support  from  developed 
countries,  seven  of  which  on  a  per  capita 
basis  contribute  more  than  the  United 
States.  Between  1963  and  1967,  Canada  and 
Sweden  more  than  doubled  their  contribu- 
tions from  (4.5  million  to  99.9  million  and 
$7.25  million  to  $15.5  million,  respectively. 
Under  pressure  from  UNDP  the  LDCs  are 
providing  up  to  60%  In  counter- part  for 
UNDP  financed  projects  and  programs.  Re- 
quests for  assistance  far  exceed  available 
resources. 

Any  cut  of  the  $75  million  requested  as  a 
contribution  for  1968  would  have  serious 
consequences : 

1.  It  would  make  It  impossible  to  match 
on  the  traditional  40%  matching  formula 
the  contributions  pledged  by  other  countries 
for  1968.  This  would  put  a  brake  on  our 
efforts  to  Increase  the  contributions  of  other 
developed  countries  to  aid  programs. 

2.  It  would  sharply  reduce  the  ability  of 
UNDP  to  finance  new  projects  In  1968  and 
thus  Increase  the  back-log  of  requests  which 
deserve  assistance. 

3.  It  would  dlscoiirage  the  LDCs  In  their 
self-help  efforts,  which  are  gaining  momen- 
tum, since  many  of  their  priority  projects 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  UNDP  as- 
sistance. 

4.  It  would  seriously  damage  a  system 
imder  which  the  United  States  has  contri- 
buted $4  for  every  $6  contributed  by  other 
countries. 

5.  By  weakening  the  soundest  and  most  ef- 
fective instrument  of  technical  assistance 
within  the  UN  system.  It  would  lend  strength 
to  Irresponsible  initiatives  of  other  nations 
to  proliferate  other  development  programs 
contrary  to  our  interests. 

6.  Considering  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  U  identified  with  UNDP  and  its 
orderly  growth  and  success,  a  reduction  in 
our  contribution  at  this  time  would  affect 
adversely  our  standing  throughout  the  UN 
system  and  among  the  developing  countries. 

3.  united  nations  children's  rtTND 
UNICEF  Is  one  of  the  most  successful  In- 
ternational btimanltarlan  efforts  the  world 
has  known  and  the  United  States  is  widely 
known  as  the  leader  in  this  effort.  The  U.S. 


Government  and  the  American  people  have 
warmly  and  generously  supported  tINICEP's 
activities  on  behalf  of  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  children  In  the  world  who  suffer  the 
burdens  of  hunger,  disease  and  Ignorance. 
Recently  UNICEP  has  agreed  to  support  pro- 
grams In  family  planning  as  requested  by 
Member  Governments. 

U.S.  representatives  to  UNICEP  and  other 
UN  bodies  have  consistently  urged  other  gov- 
ernments to  increase  their  contributions  to 
UNICEP.  and  from  1962  to  1967.  they  have,  In 
fact,  increased  their  contribu*lons  by  almost 
one  tliird  from  (12.1  million  In  1962  to  an 
estimated  $16  million  in  1967.  During  these 
same  years,  the  U.S.  contribution  has  re- 
mained stationary  at  $12  million,  except  for 
1967  when  the  U.S.  Government  made  a 
special  contribution  of  $1  million  In  honor 
of  the  award  to  UNICEP  of  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  A  reduction  In  the  U.S.  contribution 
in  1968  below  $12  million  would  represent 
the  complete  reversal  of  previous  U.S.  expres- 
sions of  support  for  UNICEF.  It  would  seri- 
o\isly  compromise  our  continuing  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  exercise  leadership  in 
UNICEP's  programs.  Recently  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  In  proclaiming  October 
3'  as  National  UNICEF  Day,  said  "I  hope 
that  the  American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  will  continue  to  support  UNICEF 
to  tl.e  limits  of  their  abilities,  both  through 
their  private  efforts  and  through  their  gov- 
ernments." A  reduction  in  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  UNICEP  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  overall  limitation  of  (125  million  would 
not  be  in  accord  with  the  President's  Proc- 
lamation. It  could  mean  the  lowest  VS.  con- 
tribution to  UNICEF  since  1958. 

3.  INDUS  BASIN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

In  1960  and  1964.  the  U.S..  World  Bank, 
and  seven  other  nations  pledged  $1.4  bil- 
lion In  foreign  exchange  and  rupees  to  carry 
out  a  construction  program  which  vrtll  equi- 
tably divide  the  waters  of  the  Indus  Basin 
between  India  and  Pakistan.  The  program  is 
settling  an  issue  which  has  been  a  major 
source  of  tension  In  India-Pakistan  rela- 
tions. The  U.S.  pledged  (416  million  in  grants 
and  loans  subject  to  the  appropriation  of 
funds  by  Congress.  This  amount  represents 
44%  of  the  total  foreign  exchange  commit- 
ted. The  World  Bank  administers  the  pro- 
gram and  the  U.S.  and  other  donors  agreed 
to  make  semi-annual  payments  to  the  Bank 
based  on  their  estimates  of  payments  due 
contractors  each  six  months. 

All  nations,  including  India  and  Pakistan, 
have  met  their  commitments  thus  far.  The 
construction  program,  due  to  be  completed 
by  1972.  is  on  or  ahead  of  schedule.  A  de- 
cision by  the  U.S..  the  largest  donor,  not 
to  meet  its  pledge  could  have  manifold  re- 
percussions. 

It  could  encourage  similar  actions  by  oth- 
er donors  for  whom  the  foreign  exchange 
cost  of  the  program  Is  also  a  burden. 

It  could  cast  doubt  on  the  World  Bank's 
ability  to  complete  the  construction  pro- 
gram and  thus  introduce  a  new  element  of 
uncertainty  Into  India-Pakistan  relations. 

It  could  strain  the  U.S.'s  relations  with 
India  and  Pakistan  and  undermine  our  credi- 
bility In  counselling  the  two  nations  to 
normalize  relations. 

4.  UN  technical  AND  OPERATIONAL  ASSISTANCE 
TO   THE   CONGO 

The  recommended  fiscal  year  1968  contri- 
bution of  (3  million  to  this  UN  program  is 
(500.000  less  than  our  fiscal  year  1967  obli- 
gation. The  UN  program  Is  already  on  a 
phase-out  schedule  which  calls  for  300  tech- 
nicians in  1967.  185  in  1968.  and  100  in  1969. 
A  reduction  in  the  (3  million  contribution 
would  require  an  even  more  rapid  cut-back 
In  the  UN  program  which  would  weaken  the 
administrative  capabilities  of  both  the  Con- 
golese central  and  provincial  governments. 

A  U.S.  contribution  at  the  planned  level 
has  become  Increasingly  Important  in  light 


of  the  significant  decline  in  Belgian  bilateral 
aid.  Belgiiun  already  has  decided  to  reduce 
its  technical  assistance  program  this  year 
from  1.700  to  1.300  technicians,  which  In- 
clude roughly  850  teachers  and  450  advisory 
personnel.  There  is  the  possibility  of  a  fur- 
ther reduction  to  1,100  technicians. 

5.    WORLD    FOOD    PROGRAM 

The  World  Food  Program  was  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  in  1961  as  an  effort  to 
promote  economic  development  through  the 
use  of  foodstuffs.  The  Program's  aim  was  to 
determine  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, food  aid  could  be  used  multilaterally  to 
stimulate  economic  and  social  development, 
to  assist  in  pre-school  and  school  feeding  and 
to  meet  emergency  needs. 

The  United  States  In  1966,  subject  to  Con- 
gressional authorization,  pledged  the  foUow- 
ing  on  a  matching  basis  for  the  Program's 
second  two-year  period  ( 1966-68) :  1 )  up  to 
$92  million  in  agricultural  conmiodlties,  2) 
sufScient  shipping  services  to  transptort  the 
U.S.  commodities,  and  3)  up  to  (6  million  in 
cash  for  administrative  and  operational  costs. 

The  U.S.  paid  $2  million  for  administrative 
costs  for  each  of  the  years  1966  and  1967  as 
the  first  two  Installments  on  Its  three  year 
pledge.  In  view  of  U.S.  interest  in  promoting 
the  growth  of  less  developed  countries 
through  food  aid,  it  is  Important  that  we  be 
in  a  position  to  contiribute  our  share  of  the 
1968  costs  of  reviewing,  su{>ervising,  and  ad- 
ministering programs  of  assistance. 

e.    IAEA    OPERATIONAL    PROGRAM 

The  United  States  voluntary  contribution 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  remained  almost  stationary  for  the  past 
six  years  at  approximately  (1,000.000  In  cash 
and  kind,  while  other  members'  contributions 
have  been  rising. 

The  political  Impact  of  a  cutback  In  the 
U.S.  voluntary  contributions  would  be  ad- 
verse to  our  long-term  foreign  policy  goals. 
We  are  presently  advocating  a  non-prolifera- 
tion treaty  whose  safeguards  provisions  would 
be  implemented  by  the  IAEA  and  we  have 
for  many  years  vigorously  supported  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  and  effective  IAEA 
safeguards  program.  This  program  is  paid  for 
from  the  assessed  budget  by  all  IAEA  member 
states,  most  of  whom  regard  the  Agency's 
technical  assistance  program  as  its  most  im- 
portant function.  We  believe  that  any  reduc- 
tion in  our  support  of  the  technical  assist- 
ance program,  while  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vocating an  expansion  of  the  Agency's  polic- 
ing powers.  wUl  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  efforts  to  win  the  support  at  the  develop- 
ing countries  for  a  strengthened  IAEA  safe- 
guards system  and  a  vital  role  for  the  IAEA 
in  the  implementation  of  a  non-proUXeration 
treaty. 

7.    UJf.    EMERGENCY    FORCE UNXF 

UNEF  was  withdrawn  from  its  position 
along  the  U.AJI.  border  with  Israel  in  May 
1967.  UN  members  must  meet  the  costs  in- 
curred during  the  first  five  months  of  1967. 
as  well  as  the  costs  of  rapid  withdrawal, 
indemnification  of  UNEF  troops  klUed  dur- 
ing the  hoetiUties.  and  replacement  of  equip- 
ment lost  by  national  contingents. 

In  light  of  the  continuing  danger  that  a 
renewed  outbreak  of  hostilities  could  occur  In 
the  Middle  East,  it  is  possible  that  the  present 
relatively  small  UJf.  peacekeeping  operation 
there  will  have  to  be  expanded  or  that  a  larger 
force  will  be  established. 

If  the  U.S.  does  not  pay  its  share  of  the 
costs  of  the  last  phase  of  the  UNEF  and  of 
possible  subsequent  peacekeeping  operations 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  effect  would  be  to 
hamper  UN  efforts  to  stabilize  conditions  In 
the  area  and  to  compound  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  XTN. 

8.    U.N.      RELIEF     AND      WORKS      AGENCY 

Tensions  In  the  Middle  East  remain  high, 
and  the  threat  of  a  renewal  of  widespread 
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violence  continues.  The  refugee  problem  ag-  ect— from  fiscal  year  1966  funds.  Continued  grams  "  endine  with  thp  pxr.lftnBHr.n.  «» 
gravated  by  the  June  hosUUUes  is  a  major  U.S.  faUure  to  give  adequate  financial  sup-  Tv^«r^;«^l„  ^„  „f^  explanations  of 
factor  contributing  to  the  tensions,  and  any  port  could  weaken  our  broad  foreign  policy  ..c  P^f.'^^f  9"  P*^^  ^-  J^^t  before 
worsening  In  the  condition  of  the  refugees  objectives  In  southern  Africa  and  encourage  ouPPortlng  Assistance, 
could  lead  to  greater  unrest  which  would  a  South  African  belief  that  the  United  States  There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
contribute  further  to  the  unstable  situation,  somehow  supports  South  Africa's  Inhumane  n^ent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
tINRWA's    task    has    been    slgnlflcanUy    In-  policies.  RECORD,  as  follows  • 

g;:r^lir^Vgnhe  tlcTA  ^^^^T^S^ltln;  >'    whcv-m.o,c.x.  ..s..kc„  I.x.nK.^xro...  Okoax.z.t:oks  *.o  P.o«ums 

the  large-scale  evacuation  of  the  West  Bank  '°  *^®^  ^^^  ^-^^  Jolted  the  International      1967    appropriation •140.433,000 

of  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Gaza  Strip   Be-  AK^icy  for  Research  on  Cancer,  established      1968  budget  estimate 140,980,000 

cause  of  the  significant  increase  in  the  num-  ^'^  '•^*  Worid  Health  Organization  to  acceler-     House  allowance 126,  000,  000 

ber   of   refugees    UNRWA   estimates   its   CY  **"  efforts  to  discover  means  of  controlling  Committee    recommendaUon..     130,000,000 

1968   budget   at'  $45.8   million,    $6.8   million  cancer  through  expanded  International  co-  ,j^     committee  recommends   the   Bum   nf 

more  than  rv  iq«7  operation  In  cancer  research.  Membership  In  «,„„  ™^  -  ^I.   ^;           ?r ,_            ^^  °' 

7n   t^^fSI  of  this   CTave  situation   it   Is  »»>«  Agency  involves  an  annual  contibuMon  ♦J300W,000  for  thU  item   which  Is  $8,000,000 

ho^*^that'^t^[  goi^rrmlnt'contri^ut^on:  ^'J'^'T .'^'''^  ^'"t.^'  't  T"?!""^"'  T^J^^T  l^r^S^.^'^.u^'^^l. 

to  UNRWA  Will  be  higher  during  the  com-  ^ffermlnr  CeT  miy  S  rian^The  5*^3U^*°und«'  t^°  hf^^^'ls  ^n'unu^ 

ing  months  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  „  rf*      JT^^  o  ^„ '  i     '^^  ^etheriands,  the  ^.^H^ble 

recent   past.   In   light  of   the  disproportion-  ^f--  f°°  J^L*  U.S.S.R.  have  Joined.  ,^     oroerams   to   be   funded   out   of   thi, 

ately  high  share  of  UNRWA  cosis  that  the  "/,^%? ^   '^,  "°V^'*  *°  ^^fl  '^  '""'"^'  ap^oprKnTre  shown  bef^- 

United  States  has  been   bearing,  we  do  not  contribution  of  $150,000,  It  will  be  forced  to  aPProP"a"on  are  shown  below. 

Intend  to  propose  any  increase  in  our  regu-  '"""P  °"*  °^  **"®  activity  Just  as  it  Is  begin-  Voluntary  contributions  to  international 

lar  contribution.  If  contributions  from  others  "'"^   *°  develop   promising  studies  in   the  organizations  and  programs 

rise  this  will  result  In  a  reduction   In  our  relationship   between   cancer   incidence   and  Fiscal  year  196S, 

percentage  share.  However,  for  us  to  reduce  various  environmental  factors.  proposed 

our  contribution   when   the  need   is  greater  12.   special  coNxaiBtrnoNS  foe  viexnam          UJ*.  Development  Program $75,000,000 

than  ever  would  seem  particularly  Inappro-  a  reducUon  In  funds  for  voluntary  con-     U.N.  Children's  Fund 12!  OOo!  000 

priate.  Such  a  move  would  appear  to  many  to  tributions   wiU   force   the   United   States   to  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund.     25,600,000 

demonstrate  a  decreased  U.S.  Interest  in  the  reverse    its    growlngly    successful    poUcy    of  U.N.   technical   and  operational 

plight  of  the  refugees  at  a  time  when  the  seeking  to  expand  programs  of  UN  agencies         assistance  to  the  Congo 3,000,000 

problem  is  more  serious  than  it  has  been  for  ^  Vietnam  by  offering  to  finance  new  activi-  U.N.  Pood  and  Agriculture  Orga- 

some  years,  and  would  in  all  likelihood  ex-  ties.  Despite  the  difficulties  In  working  out  nlzatlon— World  food  program       2,  000,  000 

acerbate  the  ditacultles  Inherent  in  the  search  peace-time  development  projects   in  a  war  Special  contributions  for  Vlet- 

for  an  overall  peaceful  settlement  of  Arab-  sltuaUon.  UN-system  assistance  to  Vietnam         ^^  2,000,000 

Israeli  issues.  j^^  Increased  from  $695,000  In  1966  to  $1,-  International     Atomic     Energy 

9.    ujf.    rasTtrtrrx    foe    nunmiG    and  345,000  (esUmated)  for  1967.  Agency— Operational  program       1,000,000 

RKSiAacH— UHiTAa  In  the  fiscal  year  1967  the  United  States  World     Health     Organization— 

The   UN  Institute   for  Training  and   Re-  o^ered  to  fund  the  expansion  of  a  project  „  S*'i^/ttt',!?t^n?''frVrT,'.;,VVnH           ^50. 000 

search  (UNTTAR)  is  endeavoring  to  Improve  administered  by   the  Pood   and  Agriculture  "•„;J.^*r^"  ^°'  Training  and 

the  efnciency  of  the  UN  system  by  applying  Organization   for   exploring   and   developing  „^„Zlr^":-i"'^-';r':;S,'          ow.wo 

modem  managerial  and  operational  research  ^^^  fisheries  resources  of  the  waters  off  the  ^  '*•   Programs  lor  s>ouin  Airi- 

concepts  to  its  activities,  clarifying  the  utU-  Vietnamese  coasts  and  committed  $706,000.     „  »*°i  ,','y"y^"C"A ,  ,»  oX«'S«« 

ity  of  the  UN  in  peacekeeping  and  in  eco-  A  further  contribution  of  $1.3  mllUon  to  the  ^N-  Be"«^  ^nd  Works  Agency..  '  13,  300.  000 

nomlc  and  social  development,  and  provid-  project  in  the  fiscal  year   1968  is  essential  u.w.peaceiceeping    opera uons: 

Ing  in-house  training  for  UN  stafTs.  Before  to  its  successful  completion.  e/^;^                 *^^      ^^"                   «  qon  ooo 

UNTTAR  was  established  in  1965  this  element  Other  projects   of  assistance   to   Vietnam                 '    0,385.000 

was  noticeably  missing  in  UN  operations.  As  imder    consideration    by    Vietnam    and    UN  Total                                        140  985  000 

an  indication  of  the  value  others  place  upon  agencies  In  such  fields  as  technical  educa-  i»u,  aoo,  000 

UNTTAR,  total  pledges  to  fund  the  Institute's  tlon,   chUd  welfare  and  health  would   have  '  Totel     annual     pledge.     Including     agri- 

actlvltlea,   excluding  the  United  States,   are  to  be  curtailed  If  the  proposed  reducUon  in  cultural     commodities:      fiscal     year     1968. 

$3.5  million.  the    appropriation    Is    actually    made.    The  $22,200,000. 

-rae  proposed  contribution  of  $500,000  for  momentum  of  our  effort  to  involve  the  UN  The  committee  is  greatly  concerned  with 

both  the  Institute's  regular  program  and  a  more  closely  and  deeply  In  Vietnam  would  the  trend  of  ever-Increasing  budgets  of  In- 

group  of  fellowships  honoring  the  late  Am-  be  lost.  ternatlonal   organizations.   Year    after   year, 

bassador    Adlal    E.    Stevenson    is    the    same  ^^.^                  Prpcirtpnf   flnaii^  T  the  committee  has  expressed  its  concern  over 

amount  contributed  for  fiscal  year  1967.  In  .  ^^V^  ,V^          Mr.  President,  flnaUy.  I  mounting  costs  of  these  various  intema- 

vlew  Of  the  institute's  potential  in  serving  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator  manag-  tional  organL^ons.  bot^  on  the  conm^u- 

Important   US.    objectives   in    the   field    of  ing  the  bill,  whose  committee  has  done  tlon  level  and  percentagewise.  The  commlt- 

peac^eeplng  research,  in-house  staff  train-  such  an  excellent  job  in  implementing  tee  strongly  feels  that  many  of  these  United 

i^^'  ■F^P'^'^f  programing  of  UN  acUvities  the  foreign  aid  program  very  nearly  to  Nations  programs  should  be  brought  in  line 

wrtif  Ld^oSt^oV  teS.'^oi^^tif  TTK  t^"  ^^^  li'""  Congress  has  authorized,  that  I  i°  proportion  to  our  main  contribution  to 

tt^fi^  ^d  S"ce^it^^uTd^<.^,nlLlr"  am    mindful    and    appreciative    of    the  »*^«  ^»"«»  ''^""'^^  «»"  ^^^^  °ther  nations 

laviiies   and   nn.^ces.   it  would   be  undeslr-  -_„„i„„Hnii-    •arnrV    vX^  ^orv,tr,jf*Io    >.1Z  shoiUd  be  called  upon  to  assume  a  greater 

able   to   reduce   this   amount.    A   reduction  conscientious   work    his   committee   has  responsibility     in    ^ordance     with     their 

would  be  intrepreted   as  faltering  US.  In-  done.  In  this  particular  area,  however.  I  capacity  to  do  so.  -The  united  states  repre- 

terMt.  It  could  adversely  affect  the  amounts  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we  sentatives  at  the  United  Nations  are  directed 

contributed  by  other  governments  and  re-  were  to  reduce  our  contribution.  Never  to  advise  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 

quire  a  cut-back  in  the  program.  before  have  we  failed  to  meet  our  com-  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 

10.  C.N.  SPECIAL  paocRAMs  FOB  SOUTH  AFBicANs  Riltment  In  voluntary  contributions  to  ^^^^  the  next  budgets  are  prepared  what 

The  United  States  is  interested  In  these  the   U.N.   Indeed,   we   have   urged  Other  these  budgets  are  and  what  our  representa- 

UN  programs  as  a  means  to  assist  the  vie-  countries       to       contribute       inrrfsist^ii  *''*'  ^*^*  agreed  to  in  the  way  of  U.S.  con- 

tlms  Of  apart/ieui  and  to  demonstrate  sup^rt  S'Sunte  of  money  sTthat  thf^enS  tributions   to   these   organizations. 

for  construcUve  measures  in  troubled  South-  ^™°""'^  01   money  so  inai  tne  general  m  recommending  a  sum  which  is  less  than 

em^X^  at  a^^e^hen  ^y  ?re  l^k-  ^}i'^^''  °V«^*  ^  "^°^e  equitably  shared,  the  budget  estimate,  the  committee  desire, 

ing  to  the  United  States  for  leadership  ®  have  had  some  success  in  that  effort,  that  none  of  the  reduction  be  applied  to  the 

Meet  tJN  members  believe  the  United  States  ^  believe  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  United  Nations  Oilldren's  Fund.  The  execu- 
has  a  decisive  influence  on  evenu  In  south-  "°*'  ^  view  of  that  success,  to  be  the  ^''*  branch  did  not  furnish  the  committee 
em  Africa  and  they  have  Increasingly  de-  first  country  to  fail  to  meet  its  own  com-  Tl^^  *  breakdown  of  the  reductions  which 
manded  that  we  take  the  lead  on  southern  mitment.  Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  dis-  ^Z  T^uftiSf  ™»!f«  V^^^^°1^^V^ 
^^otT^^nsVZ\ZL''^^^'^.:^''  ^*V^^^^  senior  senator  from  Rhode  r^ntirr^l^e'Tmmi^tr t^^^  fha^m 
S^  but  we  ^  l^o^ate  ™r  ronr^"  ^^*"^'  '^^°  ^  *"  <=^^"^«  °^  '^«  »>^'  ^0^^  the  future  the  appropriation  for  each  of  the 
through  support  of  humanitarian  Dr<^iS  ^^  ^^  ^  support  the  amendment.  I  hope  items  under  this  head  should  be  on  an  In- 
such  as  the  scholarship  programs  for  South  *^  *'^''  ^^  Senate  will  adopt  It.  dividual  line  item  basis  so  that  when  reduc- 
Africans  and  the  UN  Trust  Fund  for  South  Mr.  PASTORE.  First.  Mr.  President.  "°'''»,  ^^"''^Ll,*'^  ?*  Congress  they  wUl  not 
Africa.  About  45  countries  have  already  con;  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  ^rfa^t  Jr^^i^"*'^  ''^^""*  '^*  "^^  ^' 
tributed  or  pledged  $1.2  million  over  the  past  jh  the  RicoRD  a  statement  in  the  report  The  committee  has  approved  the  sum  of 
three  years.  Of  this  amount,  the  United  beginning  on  page  6  under  the  title  not  to  exceed  $50  000  fw  United  Nations 
States  donated  $75,000  toward  a  pilot  proj-  "International   Organizations   and   Pro-  programs  for  South  Africans. 
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Historical,  descriptive  and  financial  data, 
and  other  pertinent  information  respecting 
the  major  International  organizations  and 
programs  are  discussed  in  more  detaU  In  the 
following  narrative: 

VJi.  development  program. — This  program 
(UNDP)  began  on  January  1.  1966.  and  com- 
bines two  previously  separate  programs — 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assist- 
ance (EPTA)    and  the  Special  Fund. 

The  EPTA  program  primarily  provides 
experts  and  training  fellowships  to  expand 
the  technical  resources  of  the  developing 
countries.  The  Special  Fund  concentrates  on 
prelnvestment  programs  designed  to  Increase 
a  developing  country's  productive  capacity 
and  help  it  establish  a  more  favorable  invest- 
ment climate. 

The  United  Nations  Children's  Fund. — 
ThU  fund  (UNICEP)  helps  governments  de- 
vise programs  of  permanent  benefit  to  chil- 
dren, provides  needed  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, and  aids  the  training  of  national  and 
local  staffs  to  operate  the  programs. 

The  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund. — 
This  fund  (IBDF),  administered  by  the 
World  Bank.  Is  financing  a  10-year  program 
to  construct  works  In  Pakistan  to  replace 
waters  allocated  to  India  under  the  Indus 
Waters  Treaty  The  project,  the  largest  earth- 
moving  Job  ever  undertaken,  involves  the 
construction  of  a  dam,  seven  barges,  and  430 
miles  of  canals. 

By  participating  in  the  IBDF.  the  United 
States  is  helping  to  provide  arable  land  for 
over  50  million  people  in  Pakistan  and  India. 
and  at  the  same  time  to  remove  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  friction  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  Indus  program  Is  now  In  Its  seventh 
year.  Construction  was  estimated  to  be  75 
percent  complete  by  the  end  of  1966  and  the 
last  two  major  contracts  w^e  let  in  Janu- 
ary 1967.  FlUing  of  the  Mangla  Dam  Reser- 
voir, largest  of  the  Indus  projects,  began  In 
February  1967. 

The  IBDF  agreement  provides  that  con- 
tributors make  payments  to  the  Fund  upon 
semiannual  call  from  the  World  Bank.  Based 
on  estimates  of  total  payments  which  will  be 
due  contractors,  the  World  Bank  plana  to  call 
for  $25.5  million  in  U.S.  doUar  grant  con- 
tributions during  fiscal  1968. 

t/JV.  technical  and  operatioruil  assistance  to 
the  Congo. — Through  the  International  re- 
cruitment and  placement  of  personnel  with 
the  necessary  skills  and  language  competence, 
the  V2i.  technical  and  operational  assist- 
ance program  for  the  Congo  (Kinshasa) 
helps  meet  the  country's  critical  need  for 
technical  advisers  and  operational  experts. 
The  program  serves  the  U.S.  objective  of 
strengthening  a  moderate  central  govern- 
ment's capabUitles  for  maintaining  internal 
security,  political  stability,  and  a  reasonable 
rate  of  development. 

UJi.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees. — This  agency  (UNRWA)  helps 
meet  the  minimum  food,  shelter,  health  and 
educational  needs  of  the  Arab  refugee  popu- 
lation in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Jordan,  and  the 
Gaza  Strip. 

V.N.  peacekeeping  operations. — The  UJ?. 
Emergency  Force  (UNEF),  established  In 
1956.  acts  as  a  border  patrol  and  buffer  force 
on  the  armistice  line  and  International  fron- 
tier between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. It  serves  a  major  U.N.  and  U.S.  objec- 
tive of  helping  keep  the  peace  between  the 
two  states  and  contributing  to  stability  In 
the  area. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
a  large  amount,  in  proportion  to  the 
overall  amount  provided  in  the  bill.  I 
dare  say  that  more  time  w&s  devoted  to 
this  subject  matter,  In  proportion,  than 
other  matters  which  appear  In  the  bill. 
The  reason  why  that  is  so  is  that  we,  too, 
were  quite  disturbed  about  the  programs, 
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not  as  to  their  merits — we  all  agree  that 
all  of  them  are  worthwhile  and  that  the 
United  States  should  participate  in 
them — but  the  fact  still  remains  the 
committee  felt  that  while  our  main  con- 
tribution to  the  UJJ.  is  about  33  percent 
It  has  been  going  up  from  time  to  time 
in  some  of  these  other  programs. 

The  committee  was  somewhat  wary  as 
to  whether  our  friends  in  the  United 
Nations  were  making  their  proportionate 
contributions.  That  is  what  disturbed 
the  committee.  The  House  did  cut  it  sub- 
stantially. We  added  $5  million  plus  the 
fact  that  we  added  the  language  which 
would  give  them  the  unobligated  bal- 
ances ^ef  $4,231,154  which  in  fact  Is  a 
restoration  over  the  House  bill  of  $9,- 
231,154. 

While  I  am  not  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  programs.  I  am  not  going  to  resist 
It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port it.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith]  and 
she  agrees  with  me  that  we  will  have  to 
watch  very  closely,  in  the  future,  the  idea 
that  we  take  the  33  percent  one  time,  and 
then  raise  it  to  40  percent.  In  other 
words,  the  complaint  I  make  is  that 
sometimes,  I  think,  our  negotiators  have 
been  a  little  more  magnanimous  than 
they  should  be. 

Every  time  there  is  a  little  hiatus  or  a 
vacuum  in  the  amoimt  of  the  fund, 
America  is  always  willing  to  fill  in  the 
gap.  I  think  that  sometimes  we  go  a  little 
too  far.  The  point  is  that  while  this  is  an 
overall  appropriation,  we  are  suggesting 
from  now  on  that  each  one  of  the  pro- 
grams be  made  a  line  item  so  that  we  can 
consider  them  separately,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  make  an  overall  meat  axe 
cut. 

I  repeat.  I  have  talked  this  over  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland], 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Sboth], 
and  we  are  ready  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  very  much. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion ts  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  any  further  amendments  at  the 
desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  further  amendments  at  the  desk  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  we  are  ready  for 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  such  time  as  he 
may  wish. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  Record  to  show  that  if  It  were 
possible  to  do  so,  I  would  support  the 
military  assistance  part  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

By  providing  military  assistance  to 
certain  countries,  we  would  be  assisting 
them  to  stay  free  of  communism.  We 
would  also  prevent  the  necessity  to  send 
more  men  overseas. 

If  we  can  send  dollars  instead  of  sol- 
diers for  that  purpose,  I  am  sure  it  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American 
people. 

I  feel  that  military  assistance  is  highly 
important,  but.  In  view  of  the  national 
debt  which  the  United  States  has  been 
carrying  for  years,  especially  in  view  of 
the  tremendous  deficit  this  year  of  some- 
where around  $30  billion,  and  in  view  of 
the  burden  upon  the  American  people 
at  this  time  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
I  shall  be  imable  to  support  the  bilL 

I  want  to  make  my  position  clear.  I 
favor  a  military  bill.  If  allowed  to  vote 
on  that  part  of  it,  I  would  support  It,  but 
since  it  is  going  to  be  included  within 
one  vote,  I  shall  be  forced  to  vote  against 
the  bUL 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield, 
so  that  I  may  ask  him  one  question? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  What  was  the 
amount  of  the  Senate  authorization? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  conference  authorization,  or  the  Sen- 
ate authorization? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Tlie  authori- 
zation which  the  Senate  adopted  soioe 
weeks  ago. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  the  Senator  will  In- 
dulge me  just  one  moment,  I  can  get  that 
figure  for  him. 

The  amount  is  $2,813,900,000  for  tiUe  L 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  is  the 
Senate  authorization. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  was  the  Senate 
authorization.  Title  I  of  this  bin  provides 
$2,719  billion.  This  Is  under  the  Senate 
authorization. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  thP  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  jAvrrs]  is  not  able  to  be  here  this 
afternoon,  as  he  Is  attending  the  funeral 
of  Cardinal  Spellman,  in  New  York.  At 
his  request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  statement  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  pri- 
or to  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

■niere  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Sxnatob  Javrrs 

I  support  this  year's  foreign  aid  blU,  even 
though  I  believe  it  is  grossly  inadequate.  I 
pray  aad  hope  that  future  generations  will 
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not  say,  to  quote  the  Bible :  "They  have  sown 
the  wind  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

This  year's  authorization  bill  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  lowest  foreign  aid  bill 
in  20  years — $788  million  below  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  $29  million  below  the 
smallest  total  ever  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1956.  Then  on  November  17  the  House  passed 
a  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  which  was 
$478  million  below  the  authorized  level.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee's  actions, 
which  restore  most  of  the  Hoxise  cuts,  have 
been  most  responsible  and  the  Committee  is 
to  be  commended. 

I  fully  iinderstand  the  friistrations  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  over  their  inability  to 
exercise  greater  Influence  over  the  conduct 
oi  U.S.  foreign  policy,  particularly  regarding 
the  war  In  Viet-Nam.  I  am  also  aware  of 
'  overwhehnlng  Congressional  concern  over 
the  growing  deficit  in  the  Federal  budget. 
I  share  this  concern.  I  seriously  question, 
however,  whether  the  emascxilation  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  will  materially  con- 
tribute to  either  of  these  concerns  of  Con- 
gress. 

Foreign  aid,  in  its  various  forms  and  serv- 
ing many  and  often  complex  objectives,  has 
served  this  nation  well.  There  has  been  oc- 
casional waste  or  error  of  Judgement,  but  for 
a  relatively  modest  sum.  we  have  been  able 
to  contribute  In  a  small  way  through  this 
program  to  stability  and  progress  in  the  de- 
veloping regions  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  for  us  to  be- 
lieve that  we  can  continue  to  exist  in  peace 
In  a  world  ravaged  by  hunger  and  poverty. 
The  majority  of  the  world  lives  on  bare  sub- 
sistence and  envies  xis  for  the  opulence  in 
which  our  poor  live,  let  alone  those  of  us 
who  are  weU  oS. 

In  a  speech  delivered  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Montreal  in 
May  1966,  Secretary  McNamara  made  a  very 
good  case  of  the  close  relationship  between 
the  Incidence  of  de  facto  wars  or  violent  con- 
flicts and  the  economic  status  of  the  coun- 
trtea  afflicted.  He  showed  that  while  only  1 
of  27  nations  rated  as  rich  by  the  World 
Bank  has  suffered  a  major  Internal  upheaval 
In  its  own  territory  since  1968,  among  the  38 
very  poor  nations  not  less  than  32  have  suf- 
fered significant  conflicts — an  average  of  2 
major  outbreaks  of  violence  per  country  In 
the  eight-year  period. 

If  we  refuse  to  heed  their  request  for  de- 
velopment assistance  in  the  years  to  come, 
let  us  not  be  surprised  if  developing  nations 
turn  Increasingly  to  drastic  and  radical  solu- 
tions to  their  development,  including  the  na- 
tionalization of  foreign  Investments,  In- 
creased state  intervention  In  their  economic 
development  and  closer  ties  with  the  com- 
munist bloc.  The  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ments of  less  developed  countries  from  their 
people  for  a  better  life  Is  becoming  irresist- 
ible. 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  foreign  aid  in 
one  form  or  another  is  bound  to  remain  an 
essential  part  of  our  foreign  policy  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  If  we  are  to  construct  a  stable 
world  order,  one  of  our  biggest  Jobs  is  to 
give  the  developing  nations  a  feeling  that 
their  greatest  hope  is  with  us  and  other 
democratic  nations.  We  cannot  do  that  un- 
less we  follow  poUcies  In  the  fields  of  aid, 
trade  and  private  Investment  that  demon- 
strate our  concern  for  that  two-thirds  of 
humanity  or  two  billion  people  who  live  In 
the  developing  areas  of  the  world.  These 
people  are  impatient  and  even  if  they  are 
uneducated  and  cannot  understand  the 
ideological  Issues  between  democracy  and 
communism,  they  are  not  going  to  wait  to 
Improve  their  Uves  until  they  do.  The  strug- 
gle is  going  to  be  determined,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, by  economic  competition  and  social 
Justice  m  the  next  decade. 

The  things  which  reach  the  Individual's 
mind  and  heart  directly,  even  without  ed- 
ucaUon   or   experience   In   self-government. 


are  the  Joys  and  excitements  of  Individual 
freedom  and  individual  dignity.  Today  we  are 
not  giving  the  people  of  the  developing 
world  the  opportunity  to  see  Increased  hope 
from  \18  of  such  supencv  strength  and  de- 
cisive character  as  to  win  this  struggle  with 
another  philosophy.  Though  communism 
may  not  offer  a  selection  of  automobiles 
ranging  from  the  Mustang  to  the  Lincoln, 
nonetheless,  we  must  recognize  its  appeal 
to  people  who  are  in  a  relatively  primitive 
economic  state  by  helping  to  give  them  some 
basic  security,  some  basic  subsistence  levels, 
some  basic  industrialization  opportunities, 
and  some  basic  assurance  of  getting  above 
the  level  of  starvation  which  has  been  their 
lot  for  centuries.  We  can  do  it  infinitely  bet- 
ter, of  course,  and  with  individual  dignity 
preserved  but  we  must  demonstrate  it,  for 
the  Communist  thesis  can  be  made  to  sound 
superficially  more  idealistic  and  more  Im- 
mediate In  the  seUing  to  the  audience  we  and 
they  are  trying  to  reach.  So  the  competition 
la  real,  It  is  earnest  and  we  must  show  a  de- 
cisive superiority. 

The  situation  facing  developing  nations  is 
of  desperate  proportions.  For  one,  their  popu- 
lation Is  growing  very  rapidly— %  of  the 
population  growth  in  the  world  is  occurring 
m  the  developing  countries.  Of  the  60  mil- 
lion Increase  expected  in  1967,  50  million  will 
be  in  countries  with  per  caplte  incomes  of 
less  than  $250  per  year.  The  developing  na- 
tions cannot  be  faulted  for  not  trying.  Most 
of  the  financing  for  development — about  % 
according  to  the  World  Bank — comes  from 
the  developing  countries  themselves.  This  U 
as  it  should  be.  But  what  are  the  industrial- 
ized nations  doing  to  help?  Again  according 
to  the  World  Bank,  the  effecUve  tariffs  of  the 
Industrialized  nations  on  imports  from  de- 
veloping nations  are  commonly  from  20  to 
40%.  This  is  double  the  average  tariffs  main- 
tained by  the  Industrialized  nations  today 
vis  a  vis  each  other.  Between  1958  and  1966 
the  exports  of  Industrialized  nations  have 
doubled.  During  the  same  period  the  ex- 
ports of  developing  countries  Increased  by 
less  than  %  or  66%.  They  obtained  UtOe  or 
nothing  from  the  Kennedy  Round. 

An  even  greater  indictment  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  industrialized  countries  is  best  ex- 
pressed by  George  Woods,  President  of  the 
World  Bank  In  a  recent  speech: 

"SU  years  ago,  the  official  net  flow  of  finan- 
cial resources  from  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries reached  a  level  of  about  $6  billion  a 
year.  Today,  after  five  years  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  In  the  donor  cotintries,  the  figure 
ia  about  the  same.  Of  the  $200  biUion  by 
which  the  production  of  the  IndustriaUzed 
countries  has  grown  in  that  Interval,  none 
of  it  has  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  de- 
veloping countries  through  programs  of  as- 
sistance." 

For  many  developing  nations  there  is  a 
heavy  burden  of  interest  and  amortization 
payments  on  external  debt  which  absorbs  a 
large  and  rising  proportion  of  gross  aid  re- 
ceipts. According  to  the  President's  1967  Eco- 
nomic Report,  in  1960,  debt  service  charges 
amounted  to  13%  of  the  official  bilateral  aid 
receipts  of  less  developed  countries;  today  the 
figure  is  19%.  India's  debt  service  charges  on 
government  assistance  for  the  period  of  the 
Third  Five  Year  Plan  amounted  to  26%  of 
lU  foreign  aid.  In  Turkey,  debt  service  dur- 
ing l963-«6  was  more  than  half  as  large  as 
gross  foreign  aid. 

The  developing  countries  today  are  faced 
with  a  situation  therefore  where  their  ex- 
pectations for  increased  export  opportunities 
are  cloudy  and  the  outlook  for  Increased  as- 
sistance from  governmental  or  international 
organizations  to  disburse  aid.  Since  1960, 
these  internatinal  organizations — the  World 
Bank,  the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  various  UN  organs  and  so  forth — 
have  tripled  their  net  transfer  resources  to 
developing  countries.  Yet  In  1966,  all  Inter- 


national organizations  together  spent  oni» 
$2.1  billion.  ' 

There  are  those  who  oppose  foreign  aid  on 
the  grounds  that  it  is  wasted,  that  It  is  a  give 
away,  or  that  it  has  done  little  good.  On 
closer  examination  a  different  picture 
emerges.  Most  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  tie  their  aid  to  procurement  in  their 
own  countries,  in  effect  providing  a  subsidy 
for  their  own  industries.  According  to  one 
estimate  this  tying  process  costs  aid  reclpi- 
ents  $1  bilUon  a  year — as  they  are  unable  to 
procure  goods  and  services  at  the  most  eco- 
nomical source.  Many  donor  nations  use  aid 
to  maintain  their  influence  in  areas  where 
they  once  exercised  colonial  controls,  as,  for 
example.  France  in  Africa.  While  Ptood  for 
Peace  (PL  480)  has  saved  many  people  from 
dying  from  starvation  it  also  saved  our  gov- 
ernment  millions  of  dollars  a  year  which 
otherwise  would  have  had  to  be  spent  on 
crop  storage  and  price  support  operations. 

The  American  commitment  to  aid  develop. 
Ing  countries  must  continue  not  for  humani- 
tarian reasons  but  for  the  hard,  practical 
reason  that  In  a  favorable  economic  atmos- 
phere, with  a  rising  standard  of  living,  polifl. 
cal  institutions  in  developing  nations  will  be 
able  to  grow  and  will  make  possible  the 
emergence  of  some  sort  of  a  stable  Interna- 
tional order. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  the  favorable  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  the  suggestion  made  by 
George  Woods,  the  extremely  able  and  ex- 
perienced President  of  the  World  Bank,  in 
his  Gabriel  Silver  Lectured  Devoted  to  World 
Peace  at  Columbia  University  on  April  IS, 
1967.  In  concluding  his  remarks  he  said: 

"What  is  now  necessary,  it  seems  clear,  is 
that  Industrialized  countries  should  ^ve 
Joint  consideration  at  the  highest  level  to 
their  poUcies  of  development  flnance.  After 
20  years  of  experience — and  this  Includes 
many  frustrations — the  time  has  come,  for 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  objectives 
they  are  trying  to  achieve  in  their  relation- 
shipw  with  the  developing  world,  of  the  im- 
portance of  those  objectives  to  their  own 
national  interests,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  resources,  the  mechanisms  and  the  tech- 
niques which  are  being  employed  to  attain 
those  objectives. 

"The  kind  of  examination  I  have  In  mind 
would  engage  cabinet  ministers  concerned 
with  foreign  policy  and  flnance  as  well  a* 
those  more  directly  concerned  with  assistance 
programs.  It  would  seek  to  move  the  world- 
wide aid  effort  from  its  somewhat  tenuous 
and  uncertain  posture  to  a  well  thought  out 
and  agreed  upon  place  In  the  world  scheme 
of  international  affairs." 

I  believe  that  in  addition  major  steps  must 
be  taken  to  improve  the  trade  position  of 
developing  coimtrles.  The  President  should 
be  authorized  by  the  Congress  to  put  forward 
a  significant  trade  proposal  for  the  develop- 
ing countries,  particularly  one  calling  for 
generalized  trade  preferences  even  if  this 
would  mean  a  modification  of  the  most-fs- 
vored-natlon  (MFN)  principle;  and  even  If 
the  present  economic  value  of  such  prefer- 
ences to  developing  nations  appears  minimal 
to  us,  it  does  not  to  them.  These  preferences 
should  be  conditioned  on  similar  action  by 
other  industrialized  nations  and  should  be 
extended  for  manufactured  and  semimanu- 
factured articles  as  well.  The  United  States 
should  be  ready  with  positive  offers  by  the 
time  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  (UNCTAD)  meets  next 
February  rather  than  to  be  put  Into  the 
position  of  having  to  react  to  and  to  reject 
plans  offered  by  the  frustrated  developing 
countries  themselves. 

The  Kennedy  Round  resulted  In  little  of 
major  significance  for  developing  nations.  As 
members  of  UNCTAD  convene  they  will  con- 
sider the  reluctance  of  the  industrialized  na- 
tions to  help  them  within  the  OATT  frame- 
work after  4  years  of  negotiations  and  are 
most  likely  to  demand,  with  some  Justlflca- 
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tion,  exactly  the  kind  of  solutions  which  are 
most  repugnant  to  those  who  wish  to  see 
GATT  principles  continue  to  govern  trade 
policy,  such  as  area  preferences,  commodity 
agreements,  and  Government  financed  sta- 
bilization programs.  While  at  any  other  time 
we  may  oppose  assisting  developing  nations 
through  such  means,  we  may  have  no  choice 
today.  Traditional  approaches  are  simply  not 
working  and  there  may  be  no  other  way  out 
of  the  dilemma. 

There  is  still  time  to  consider  ways  to  pro- 
vide significant  trade  help  to  developing 
countries  and  I  urge  that  this  subcommittee 
bold  hearings  on  this  early  next  year  prior  to 
the  UNCTAD  conference. 

Inasmuch  as  the  outlook  for  substantially 
larger  transfers  of  capital  by  the  govern- 
ments of  industrialized  countries  is  not  very 
bright  at  the  moment,  it  is  also  essential  that 
new  methods  be  found  to  Induce  private 
capital  in  Industrialized  nations  to  invest  in 
productive  enterprises  in  developing  coun- 
tries. One  already  successful  method  is  the 
multinational  private  investment  company 
formed  in  1964  based  on  a  project  I  chaired, 
by  over  130  banks  and  other  enterprises  of 
Canada.  Western  Europe,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan — the  ADELA  Investment  Com- 
pany. There  is  no  reason  why  this  approach 
could  not  be  repeated  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  or 
ultimately  in  the  Middle  East. 

Most  importantly  what  is  needed  is  total 
conunltment  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
light  for  an  adequate  foreign  aid  program 
and  to  educate  the  American  people  for  the 
hard-headed  necessity  for  U.S.  participation 
In  this  process.  I  noted  with  great  Interest 
the  hard  hitting  speech  given  on  December 
4th  by  WUUam  Gaud.  Administrator  of  AID, 
before  the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  the  courage  and  the 
frankness  with  which  he  spoke.  I  very  much 
hope  that  what  he  said  had  the  full  support 
of  the  President  and  that  the  President  him- 
aelf  win  carry  on  in  this  vein  In  the  conilng 
months  and  years.  As  Mr.  Gaud  stated  in 
his  speech, 

"Twenty  years  ago,  when  the  United  States 
ended  the  war,  we  did  not  enter  the  world 
in  order  to  police  it  or  to  expand  our  Influ- 
ence, or  even  to  play  Santa  Claus  and  give 
away  our  share.  The  new  compactness  of  the 
world  put  us  in  the  world  and  has  kept  us 
in  it.  There  Is  no  getting  out.  Our  size  and 
wealth  endow  us  with  a  large  role  on  this 
planet.  We  cannot  hide  from  our  own  dimen- 
sions and  power." 

I  fully  share  these  sentiments  and  I  urge 
Senators  to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  aiding  the  developing 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  support  aid 
funds  required  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the  for- 
eign assistance  appropriations  bill,  HM. 
13893,  recommends  $130  million  for  aid 
to  international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, involving  primarily  United  Na- 
tions activities  such  as  the  development 
program,  the  Children's  Fund,  and  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
When  the  unobligated  balance  remaining 
imder  this  head  is  considered,  this 
amounts  to  a  reduction  of  some  $7  mil- 
lion from  the  amount  made  available  last 
year. 

The  bill  contains  no  guidelines  as  to 
where  this  cut  will  fall,  except  for  an  ex- 
pression in  the  report  of  a  desire  that 
none  of  it  shall  be  applied  to  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Pimd.  It  seems  likely, 
however,  that  the  largest  single  item — 
the  United  Nations  development  pro- 
gram, accoimting  for  $73  million  of  the 
total  proposed  for  fiscal  1968 — will  be 
the  primary  target. 

As  many  Senators  know,  the  UNDP 
was   created  on   the  initiative   of   the 


United  States,  and  it  ha«  drawn  the 
support  of  many  other  nations  to  tech- 
nical assistance  and  prein vestment  proj- 
ects that  we  might  otherwise  have  under- 
taken on  a  unilateral  basis.  It  is  headed 
by  a  highly  respected  American  busi- 
nessman, Paul  Hoffman,  and  under  his 
direction  its  investments  have  been 
multiplied  many  times  over  in  fruitful 
results.  For  example,  39  feasibility 
studies,  costing  a  total  of  $47  million, 
have  resulted  in  $1.9  billion  in  followup 
financing — much  of  it  from  private 
sources.  In  addition,  training  in  technical 
skills,  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
economic  progress,  has  been  supplied  to 
more  than  300.000  men  and  women  from 
low-income  countries. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  United  Nations  and  to  peace- 
ful development  efforts  abroad  does  not 
require  restatement.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  fact  that  H.R.  13893  would 
weaken  that  commitment  and  could,  in 
turn,  cause  other  nations — who  have 
been  increasing  their  contributions — to 
follow  suit.  In  fact,  if  we  were  to  main- 
tain our  contributions  at  the  40 -percent 
level  of  past  years  this  bill  would  contain 
$80  million  for  the  UNDP  instead  of  $75 
million.  If  all  of  the  proposed  reduction 
were  to  come  from  that  effort  our  sup- 
port would  drop  to  only  about  34  percent 
of  that  supplied  by  other  countries. 

The  amount  of  Increase  required  to 
fulfill  authorizations  under  this  head  is 
slight — less  than  $7  million.  But  It  would 
be  an  investment  of  great  significance 
because  it  would  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  maintain  or  increase  their  efforts 
and  because  we  can  expect  continued 
prudent  use  of  the  funds.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  approve  the  amendment  offered 
by  Senator  Church  to  appropriate  the 
full  amount  authorized  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
country's  foreign  assistance  program  has 
often  been  characterized  as  having  no 
constituency,  and  It  is  consequently  a 
ready  target  in  times — like  the  present — 
when  we  are  seeking  to  cut  every  con- 
ceivable comer  in  the  Federal  budget. 

In  light  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  exceeding  100,000 
casualties  and  draining  off  some  $30  bil- 
lion from  our  national  resources,  how- 
ever, it  seems  to  me  that  all  Americans 
should  today  be  especially  aware  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  constructive  Investments 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Under  the 
foreign  assistance  appropriation  bill, 
HR.  13893,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  we  would  devote 
to  peaceful  development  efforts  only 
slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amoimt  that  presently  seeks  to  bring 
military  security  to  a  single  country  of 
only  16  million  people. 

I  think  this  comparison  Justifies  the 
use  of  more  of  our  resources — technical, 
financial,  and  agricultural — in  programs 
to  promote  economic  growth  abroad  as 
an  alternative  to  military  involvement.  I 
recognize  that  the  committee  has  been 
under  intense  pressure  to  hold  down  for- 
eign aid  spending,  but  I  am  particularly 
concerned  by  the  fact  that  the  bill  still 
contains  some  $11  million  less  than  au- 
thorized for  voluntary  contributions  to 


international  organizations  and  pro- 
grams under  section  302(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act. 

The  President  requested  $140,980,000 
for  this  program  for  fiscal  1938.  The  ap- 
propriation bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
allowed  $125  million,  and  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  recommend- 
ed a  $130  million  figure.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  move  the  amount  of  funding  up  to 
full  authorized  levels. 

This  portion  of  the  bill  applies  to  our 
share  of  international  efforts  carried  on 
primarily  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
largest  single  item  is  the  United  Nations 
development  program,  and  indications 
are  that  It  will  be  required  to  undergo  the 
most  severe  cuts  if  the  pending  amend- 
ment is  not  approved. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  has  ex- 
pressed its  interest  in  seeing  other  na- 
tions sissume  a  greater  responsibility. 
That  standard  is  being  met  where  the 
United  Nations  development  program  Is 
concerned.  In  recent  years  it  has  at- 
tracted growing  support  from  developed 
countries,  seven  of  which  contribute 
more  on  a  per  capita  basis  than  does  the 
United  States.  In  the  past  4  years 
Canada  and  Sweden  have  more  than 
doubled  their  respective  contributions. 

Moreover,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
administration  does  represent  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  the  ratio  that  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  years  between  our  con- 
tributions to  this  program  and  thoee  of 
other  countries.  Our  policy  has  been  to 
match  other  countries'  contributions  at 
a  40-percent  ratio — ^yet  because  of  in- 
creases in  their  commitments  a  contin- 
uation of  that  policy  would  require  $80 
million  in  fiscal  1968  instead  of  the  $75 
million  requested.  It  seems  likely  to  me 
that  a  further  reduction  would  discour- 
age, rather  than  help,  our  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  participation  by  other 
nations,  and  that  a  failure  to  add  only 
$7  milUon  to  the  appropriation  could 
bring  about  a  net  reduction  of  many 
times  that  figure  in  the  total  program. 

The  cutback  would  also  be  multiplied 
in  another  marmer,  because  the  U.N.  de- 
velopment program's  contributions  for 
technical  assistance  and  preinvestment 
have  been  expanded  mtmifold  through 
other  capital,  much  of  it  private,  and 
through  contributions  from  recipient 
countries. 

The  UNDP  was  created  on  the  initiative 
of  the  United  States.  Under  the  able  di- 
rection of  a  highly  respected  American 
businessman,  Paul  Hoffman,  it  has  be- 
come the  largest  and  best  run  multi- 
lateral split  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance and  preinvestment.  Both  its 
past  accomplishments  and  its  prospects 
merit  our  continued  support. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the 
other  programs  operated  under  section 
302(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  I 
am  pleased  by  the  committee's  state- 
ment of  its  Intent  that  none  of  the  cut- 
back shall  be  applied  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Childrens  Fund,  although  the 
House  report  contains  no  such  guideline. 
Our  contributions  to  this  program  have 
remained  static  at  $12  million  since  1962, 
while  those  of  other  countries  have  risen 
by  one-third.  Our  leadership  in 
mnCEF'a  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
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hundreds  of  millions  of  children  in  the 
world  who  suffer  the  burdens  of  hunger, 
disease,  and  ignorance  would  be  severely 
Jeopardized  by  any  cutback. 

The  Indus  Basin  Development  Fund 
would  receive  $25.5  million  under  the 
administration's  request.  This  fimd. 
through  pledges  from  the  United  States, 
the  World  Bank,  and  seven  other  na- 
tions, is  carrying  out  a  construction  pro- 
gram to  equitably  divide  the  waters  of 
the  Indus  Basin  between  India  and  Paki- 
stan, and  is  settling  an  issue  which  has 
been  a  major  source  of  tension  between 
those  two  countries.  A  cutback  in  our 
commitment  could  result  in  similar  ac- 
tions by  other  donors,  and  could 
threaten  the  prospects  for  completion 
of  the  project,  thereby  introducing  new 
uncertainties  into  India-Pakistan  rela- 
tions. 

United  Nations  technical  and  opera- 
tional assistance  to  the  Congo  is  being 
pliased  out.  and  the  fiscal  1968  request 
for  U.S.  participation  represents  a  cut- 
back of  some  $500,000  from  last  year.  A 
further  reduction  could  weaken  the  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  of  both  central 
and  provincial  Congolese  governments 
at  a  crucial  moment,  and  could  endanger 
the  benefits  already  attained. 

In  view  of  the  fimdamental  role  that 
adequate  nutrition  must  play  in  eco- 
nomic development  it  is  especially  im- 
portant that  we  maintain  our  matching 
contributions  to  the  world  food  program 
operated  by  the  United  Nations  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization.  Our 
pledges  for  the  program's  .second  2-year 
period,  1966-68,  are  for  $92  million  in 
agricultural  commodities,  suflBclent  ship- 
ping services  to  transport  U5.  commod- 
ities, and  up  to  $6  million  in  administra- 
tive and  operational  expenses.  This  ap- 
propriation measiu-e  would  continue  our 
annual  $2  million  annual  payment  for 
reviewing,  supervising  and  administer- 
ing these  crucial  programs  of  assistance. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  would  implement  the  safeguards 
of  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
which  our  Nation  is  presently  advocat- 
ing. Any  reduction  in  our  $1  million  con- 
tribution would  serve  as  an  obstacle  to 
our  efforts  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  reduce  the  dangers  of 
their  use. 

The  budget  requests  for  $13,300,000  for 
the  VJf.  Relief  and  Works  Agency  and 
$6,385,000  for  the  Emergency  Force  both 
have  direct  bearing  on  the  volatile  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East.  The  Relief 
and  Work  Agency's  tasks  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  June  hostilities, 
and  any  worsening  in  the  condition  of 
the  refugees  could  bring  greater  unrest. 

Nonetheless,  the  figure  requested  does 
not  call  for  an  increased  commitment  by 
the  United  States.  We  should  at  least 
maintain  past  levels  in  light  of  the 
heightened  need.  In  view  of  the  continu- 
ing danger  of  renewed  hostilities  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  is  also  highly  important 
that  we  contribute  our  share  of  this  rela- 
tively small  but  urgently  necessary 
peacekeeping  operation. 

Each  of  these  programs  has  the  spe- 
cial attribute  of  involving  other  coun- 
tries in  efforts  which  directly  benefit 
U.S.   interests.    Consequently   the   Ill- 


million  increase  called  for  in  the  pend- 
ing amendment  represents  a  much  larger 
total  investment. 

The  need  for  a  careful  review  of  all 
expenditures  is  very  immediate  and  very 
substantial.  It  is  significant  in  this  re- 
spect, however,  that  while  various  efforts 
to  reduce  the  fiscal  1968  spending  pro- 
gram both  within  the  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch  have  spoken  in 
terms  of  10-percent  reductions,  this  bill 
already  represents  a  reduction  of  some 
16  percent  in  foreign  economic  assist- 
ance. Moreover,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  at  least  some 
compromise  in  conference  toward  the 
House  bill,  which  contains  an  overall 
reduction  of  22  percent  from  the  fiscal 
1968  budget  estimate. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  upon  the 
total  amount  would  be  minlscule.  It 
would  probably  not  even  alter  the  per- 
centage of  the  total  cutback. 

It  would,  however,  have  a  highly  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  strength  of  the 
voluntary  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
on  the  willingness  of  other  nations  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  contribu- 
tions to  support  these  vital  bodies,  and  on 
our  collective  efforts  to  achieve  peaceful 
growth  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Beyond  these  considerations,  we  must 
also  think  In  terms  of  the  massive  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  last  week  for  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  United  Nations  Security 
Council  consideration  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. It  seems  to  me  that  our  attempts  to 
achieve  a  United  Nations  appraisal  of  our 
involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  would  be 
undermined  by  any  degree  of  withdrawal 
from  the  peaceful  development  efforts 
and  the  peacekeeping  operations  con- 
ducted under  United  Nations  auspices. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  amendment. 

-Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
why  should  we  appropriate  from  our 
Federal  funds  between  $2  and  $3  billion 
to  help  better  the  economic  lot  of  peoples 
in  underdeveloped  lands?  The  answer  to 
this  question  is  obvious,  and  I  believe  it 
has  been  phrased  best  by  the  great  eco- 
nomic scholar,  Paul  A.  Samuelson,  who 
wrote: 

For  conscience's  sake,  we  are  impelled  to 
help.  In  addition,  history  teaches  us  that 
men  do  not  always  starve  quietly. 

For  too  long,  Mr.  President,  this  Na- 
tion relied  on  the  purely  negative  aspect 
of  Samuelson 's  second  rationale — that  is, 
we  justified  our  foreign  aid  expenditure 
merely  as  a  form  of  Insurance  against 
hungry  people  turning  to  communism. 
Certainly  such  insurance  is  within  the 
realm  of  and  contributes  to  our  national 
interest,  but  this  strictly  negative  ap- 
proach during  the  1950's  began  to  take 
on  overtones  of  a  "payoff,"  and  wide- 
spread cynicism  surrounded  the  program 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Foreign  aid  viewed  merely  as  insurance 
against  communism  had  the  imf  ortunate 
result  during  this  period  of  solidifying 
oiu-  interests  in  many  areas  of  the  world 
to  reactionary  regimes,  which  promised 
stability  of  governments  at  the  price  of 
freedom  of  peoples.  Far  too  often,  our 
foreign  aid  was  used  to  pay  that  price. 

It  was  not  until  the  dawning  of  this 
decade  that  the  aspiring  people  of  the 


world  found  reason  again  to  turn  toward 
this  Nation.  In  the  speeches  of  John  P 
Kennedy,  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  these  people  could  perceive  a 
change  of  motive  in  U.S.  foreign  aid  poli- 
cies— a  change  that  promised  genuine 
concern  and  enlightened  action.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1961,  this  change  In  policy  was 
confirmed  by  the  Inaugural  address  of 
President  Kennedy,  who  said: 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
across  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 
of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  Is  required— not  because  the  Com- 
miinlEts  may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek 
their  votes,  but  because  It  la  right.  If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border, 
we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our  good 
words  into  good  deeds.  In  a  new  alliance  for 
progress,  to  assist  free  men  and  free  govern- 
ments In  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty. 

Here  then,  Mr.  President,  was  the  ele- 
vation of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  a 
new  plateau.  Under  President  Keimedy, 
and  now  imder  the  concerned  leadership 
of  President  Johnson,  this  coimtry's  for- 
eign aid  program  has  broken  allegiance 
with  govenmients,  and  forged  a  bond  di- 
rectly with  peoples.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  frustrate  the  aspirations  and 
expectations  of  the  volatile  "have-nots," 
our  foreign  aid  program  today  attempts 
to  lead  the  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions through  peaceful  and  constructive 
channels.  There  is  no  better  way  to  com- 
bat any  Communist  expansion  than  to 
join  hands  with  the  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple of  developing  lands  to  eliminate 
through  positive  action  the  social  and 
economic  barriers  impeding  their  prog- 
ress. Our  national  security  is  now  well 
served  by  a  foreign  aid  program  which 
seeks  to  fulfill — rather  than  to  thwart— 
the  aspirations  of  struggling  peoples. 

Change,  even  revolutionary  change,  Is 
the  one  inevitable  force  in  the  interna- 
tional arena  today.  If  we  fail  to  lead  that 
change,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  could 
be  swamped  by  It.  The  finest  Investment 
that  we  can  make — in  terms  of  moral, 
economic,  social,  and  political  consid- 
erations— is  in  human  beings.  This  is 
what  H.R.  13893  is  all  about.  With  this 
investment  of  fimds,  literally  millions  of 
people  aroimd  the  world  can  begin  to 
realize  their  worth  as  individuals  and 
begin  to  achieve  for  themselves. 

I  have  been  especially  pleased  to  serve 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
which  considered  this  most  important 
measure.  Under  the  extremely  capable 
leadership  of  the  dlstingushed  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork]  the 
committee  has  developed  and  reported  to 
the  fioor  a  bill  that  is  vastly  improved 
over  the  one  which  had  come  over  from 
the  House  of  Representatives.  I  commend 
Senator  Pastore  for  his  diligent  work, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  kind  and  patient 
consideration  of  certain  points  that  I 
raised  during  our  development  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  comment 
briefly  on  only  a  few  specific  provisions 
of  H.R.  13893.  My  first  comment  concerns 
the  $134.2  million  total  appropriation,  in- 
cluding a  $4.2  million  imobllgated  bal- 
ance from  last  fiscal  year,  for  UJ3.  con- 
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tributlons  to  International  organizations 
and  programs.  Although  this  figure  Is 
some  $6.7  million  less  than  the  amount 
requested  by  the  President,  it  is  $9.2 
million  more  than  that  appropriated  by 
the  House. 

Most  importantly,  however,  is  the  res- 
ervation found  in  the  Senate  report  con- 
cerning funds  for  UNICEF.  The  report 
states  at  page  7  that — 

In  recommending  a  sum  which  is  less  than 
the  budget  estimate,  the  committee  desires 
that  none  of  the  reduction  be  applied  to  the 
united  Nations  Children's  Fund. 

I  am  in  fullest  agreement  with  this 
statement,  Mr.  President.  As  a  concerned 
friend  and  constituent  recently  wrote  to 
me: 

A  cut  In  the  U.S.  contribution  would  ma- 
terially diminish  the  aid  which  Is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  world's  children. 

If  the  desire  of  the  committee  Is 
heeded,  UNICEF  wUl  receive  Its  full  $12- 
mllllon  contribution  from  the  United 
States  In  1968.  I  am  frankly  opposed  to 
cutting  the  UJ3.  contribution  to  any  of 
these  important  organizations  and  pro- 
grams, but  least  of  all  am  I  willing  to 
allow  a  cut  of  UNICEF  fvmds.  I  strongly 
concur  in  the  language  of  the  committee 
report,  and  urge  that  no  reduction  of 
UNICEF  moneys,  in  fact,  be  made. 

A  second  provision  of  major  Interest  to 
me  in  the  line  item  appropriation  of 
$714,000  for  expenses  of  the  very  impor- 
tant partners  of  the  alliance  program. 
This  amoimt  had  been  authorized,  but  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  had 
failed  to  include  it  In  their  appropria- 
tions bills. 

Mr.  President,  this  relatively  meager 
appropriation  of  $714,000  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  that  we  can  make,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  sponsor  this  line  item  in 
committee  and  work  for  its  inclusion  in 
this  bill.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Senate 
committee  accepted  this  provision,  and 
I  strongly  lu-ge  that  it  be  retained. 

This  expenditure,  Mr.  President,  Is 
used  for  transportation  and  minimal  liv- 
ing expenses  of  private  American  citizens 
who  volunteer  their  expertise,  energies, 
and  time  to  lend  a  helping  hand  directly 
to  people  of  Latin  America.  In  short,  this 
money  allows  us  to  mobilize  our  most 
precious  asset — the  individual  initiative 
of  our  citizens — to  promote  Latin  Ameri- 
can development  through  self-help  proj- 
ects, which  are  the  keystone  of  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  philosophy. 

It  Is  estimated  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  for  this  outstanding  program, 
there  Is  a  $17  return.  Few  of  our  national 
endeavors,  either  domestic  or  foreign, 
can  match  tills  performsmce.  The  real 
measure  of  this  program,  however,  is  not 
in  terms  of  dollars,  but  in  terms  of  hu- 
man satisfaction  and  himian  develop- 
ment. 

Without  this  appropriation  for  trans- 
portation only  the  wealthy  could  partic- 
pate,  and  the  grassroots  involvement, 
on  which  the  entire  concept  is  founded, 
would  collapse.  Through  the  self-help 
projects  made  possible  by  this  appropria- 
tion, any  individual  citizen  or  any  group 
of  citizens  In  America  can  contribute 
directly  and  significantly  to  the  cause  of 
friendship  and  human  development  in  all 
the  Americas. 


I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  President,  by 
certain  other  provisions  of  this  bill.  The 
Senate  committee  is  recommending  $600 
million  for  develc^ment  loans — a  figure 
that  Is  $200  million  more  than  the 
amoimt  approved  by  the  House,  but  $174 
million  less  than  that  requested  by  the 
executive  branch  and  $35  million  less 
than  that  authorized  by  us  in  the  recent 
Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act. 
These  are  loans  to  finance  capital  invest- 
ment in  developing  countries.  They  fi- 
nance irrigation  works,  private  industrial 
facilities,  fertilizer  plants,  powerplants, 
raw  materials,  equipment,  and  other 
goods  and  services  which  form  the  im- 
derpinning  of  national  economic  devel- 
opment. I  am  frankly  disappointed  that 
our  appnHiriation  for  these  vital  loans 
could  not  be  larger. 

My  disappointment  Is  only  heightened 
by  the  elimination  of  House-passed  lan- 
gusige  that  would  have  prohibited  any  of 
our  military  assistance  money  being  used 
by  underdeveloped  coimtries,  with  cer- 
tain stated  exceptions,  "to  finance  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  the  purchase  or  ac- 
quisition of  sophisticated  weapons  sys- 
tems." 

From  my  perspective,  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  that  the  people  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  smd  other  emerging  areas  need 
less  armaments  and  more  development. 
There  is  no  imminent  military  threat  in, 
say,  Bolivia,  that  requires  the  purchase 
of  a  high-speed  jet  or  other  sophisticated 
weapons  system,  but  there  is  a  clear  and 
present  economic  and  social  threat  to 
which  a  sophisticated  response  must  be 
directed.  I  fear  that  the  Senate  language 
potentially  sacrifices  the  real  need  to  an 
imaginary  need,  and  that  the  people  of 
these  developing  areas  wiU  have  their 
expectations  further  frustrated. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  distressed 
that  family  planning  programs  have  been 
specifically  limited  to  a  spending  ceiling 
of  $20  million.  This  positive  program  Is 
one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  our 
foreign  aid  endeavor,  and  it  deserved  pri- 
ority funding.  The  authorization  bill  set 
aside  $35  million  to  cope  with  the  popu- 
lation crisis,  but  this  proviso  cuts  that 
almost  by  half. 

The  last  8  years  have  seen  food  pro- 
duction fall  behind  p<«)ulation  growth — 
most  tragically  In  the  less  developed  na- 
tions. Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
threaten  to  sink  beneath  the  weight  of 
their  ever-expanding  populations.  Not 
only  must  we  commit  our  resources  and 
energies  to  the  expansion  of  food  pro- 
duction in  these  areas,  but  we  must  cou- 
ple that  effort  with  an  enlightened  policy 
of  population  control.  Family  planning 
efforts  have  shown  remarkable  success, 
and  we  should  now  seek  to  expand  rath- 
er than  to  limit  that  effort. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  xmder  the  leader- 
ship of  the  dlstlngtilshed  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  has  continued  its 
support  of  programs  in  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  which  assist 
U.S.  private  businesses,  through  loans 
and  Investment  guarantees,  to  help  un- 
derdeveloped countries  attack  very  seri- 
ous problems  of  food  shortages — a  major 
cause  of  social  unrest  and  ix>verty. 
I  have  often  voiced  my  support  of  the 


foreign  aid  program.  It  is  important  to 
note,  I  think,  the  growing  role  which  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  playing  in  this  en- 
deavor. In  spite  of  the  budgetary  pres- 
sures for  economy,  I  believe  it  would  be 
shortsighted  if  the  United  States  were  tc 
draw  back  its  commitment  to  enlist  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  business  community  in 
the  war  on  hunger. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  two  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  recently,  and 
to  a  speech  by  Mr.  Charles  Cogliandro, 
president,  Calabrian— Thailand — Co., 
Ltd.  These  articles  underscore  the  ur- 
gency of  sustaining  the  emerging  part- 
nership among  AID,  private  business,  and 
less-developed  countries,  in  providing 
economic  and  political  stability  In  build- 
ing democratic  institutions. 

As  I  stated  earlier  this  spring,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  have  Just  barely  scratched 
the  surface  In  enlisting  private  resources 
and  technology  in  our  foreign  aid  efforts. 
We  cannot  retreat  from  our  commitment 
to  world  peace — ^we  must  seek  all  ways  to 
expand  oiu"  efforts  to  help  stabilize  the 
developing  countries. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  Calabrian— Thailand — Co.  I  know  that 
there  are  many  other  similar  successes. 
But  what  we  really  need  are  many  more 
projects  like  these,  to  make  the  necessary 
Inroads  to  prevent  new  'Vietnams  from 
sprouting  up  throughout  the  free  world. 

As  Dr.  Harrison  Brown,  of  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology,  stated: 

Major  economic  development  of  the  poorer 
nations  Is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  the 
problems  .  .  .  and  this  Is  absolutely  hopeless 
unless  the  rich  nations  help  In  amounts 
much  greater  than  are  being  given  for  this 
purpose  now. 

Another  aspect  of  this  U.S.  effort  In- 
volves a  liiuch  stepped-up  use  of  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate.  Under  the  terms  of  an 
amendment  I  offered  to  the  foreign  aid 
bin  last  simuner,  AID  will  soon  put  out 
for  bids  a  purchase  of  $1.5  miUlon  worth 
of  fish  protein  concentrate  for  shipment 
to  less  developed  countries.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  countries  such  as 
South  Vietnam,  where  the  staple  protein 
food  Is  fish. 

Once  again  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  and  the  speech 
I  have  referred  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Tc«-k  Times,  Nov.  16,  19671 
Food  Exphits  Sm  N«w  Vittnams  as  Want 

BISBS 

(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck,  Jr.) 
Clayton,  Mo.,  November  14. — Situations 
like  Vietnam  could  be  popping  up  all  over  the 
world  unless  the  United  States  moves  wisely 
and  fast,  two  experts  on  world  food  and 
population  problems  said  here  today. 

The  new  Vietnam  could  rise  from  the  social 
unrest  that  stems  from  hunger,  the  speak- 
ers told  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  CouncU 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  Writing  and 
by  Washington  University.  St.  Louis. 

One  of  the  them.  Dr.  Harrison  Brown  of 
OaUfoTOla  Institute  of  Technology,  said  that 
tlw   world's  food   picture   was  sure   to   get 
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■worse  before  It  gets  better  and  would  not 
even  get  better  In  the  long  run  without 
massive  technical  assistance  from  the  United 
States  and  other  advanced  nations. 

Neither  birth  control  measures  nor  direct 
agricultural  aid  to  the  hungry  nations  will 
BXifBce,  Dr.  Brown  said. 

Major  economic  development  of  the  poorer 
nations  is  the  only  way  to  cope  with  the 
world  problem,  he  said,  and  this  Is  "ab- 
solutely hopeless"  unless  the  rich  nations 
help  In  amounts  much  greater  than  are  being 
given  for  this  purjxjse  now. 

Attempts  to  cope  with  the  problem  must 
be  much  more  sxistained  and  more  compre- 
hensive as  well  as  much  larger  than  at 
present.  If  disaster  Is  to  be  avoided,  he  said. 

The  greatest  need.  Dr.  Brown  said.  Is  for 
'  major  Increases  In  the  quality  and  ntmiber 
of  technically  trained  persons  In  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

This  Is  a  matter  that  rests  ultimately 
on  education,  he  said,  and  may  take  a  gen- 
eration to  achieve  even  If  the  advanced  na- 
tions move  quickly  to  aid  the  process.  He 
declared  htmsetf  pessimistic  about  the  out- 
come. 

But.  Dr.  Brown  said,  science  and  tech- 
nology. If  properly  used,  are  fundamentally 
capable  of  coping  with  the  world  popula- 
tion and  food  problem  and  perhaps  of  bring- 
ing both  under  control  within  a  generation 
or  so. 

The  other  speaker.  Dr.  Lester  Brown  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  described 
both  some  bright  and  dark  spots  In  the  out- 
look. 

Since  the  late  1930's  North  America  has 
moved  from  a  position  of  one  of  three  major 
food  exporting  regions  of  the  world  to  one  of 
a  near  monopoly  on  exportable  food  supplies, 
he  said. 

Of  the  other  two  one-Ume  leading  ex- 
porters, the  scientist  said,  one — Latin  Amer- 
ica— is  today  barely  self  sufficient,  while  the 
other — comprising  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union — has  become  a  major  Importer 
of  food. 

Meanwhile,  North  American  surpluses, 
largely  from  the  United  States,  have  pre- 
vented any  major  famine  In  the  world  since 
World  War  n.  The  scientists  foresaw  no  such 
famine  in  the  next  15  years,  provided  India 
remains  stable  politically  and  Communist 
China  Is  able  to  cope  with  its  huge  prob- 
lems. 

raoMisnrc  OEvzLOPMiarrs 

New  strains  of  wheat  and  rice,  new  methods 
of  manufacturing  fertilizer  and  usli^  chemi- 
cal additives  to  increase  the  food  value  of 
grains  all  are  promising  current  develop- 
ments, the  scientists  said. 

The  two  Drs.  Brown  who  spoke  at  the  meet- 
ing here  at  the  Colony  Motel  are  unrelated. 

Dr.  Lester  Brown  said  that  none  of  the 
much-publicized  unconventional  means  of 
developing  new  food  sources  could  be  brought 
to  fruition  in  time  to  rescue  the  increasingly 
hungry  world. 

He  listed  among  these  unconventional 
methods  the  production  of  food  from  algae, 
plankton  and  other  one-celled  organisms;  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  food  from  petrole- 
um, and  the  desalting  of  seawater  on  a  lEU-ge 
enough  scale  to  make  the  deserts  bloom. 

All  are  possible  In  theory,  he  said,  but  they 
are  unlikely  to  achieve  large-scale  feasibility 
soon  enougii  to  mitigate  the  present  crisis. 

Many  millions  of  people  will  be  added  to 
the  world's  population  within  the  next  15 
years  and  four-fifths  of  these  will  be  In  na- 
tions already  hungry,  he  said. 

U.S.  AciTifXM  Spbouts  Thai  Corn  :  Commoditt 
TRAOtNC  Concern  Attempts  Bold  Effort 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

BAifCKOK,  THAH^ifB. — 'If  wc  did  things  the 

same  way  as  the   existing  com  merchants, 

we   woiild    be   run    out   of   Thailand,"   said 

Charles  Cogllandro.  "As  Americans,  we  have 


a  certain  political  responsibility.  We  must 
upgrtule  farming  here." 

As  founder-president  of  Manhattan's  31- 
year-old  Calabrian  Company,  an  interna- 
tional commodities  trading  firm,  Mr.  OogU- 
andro  has  become  deeply  involved  in  an 
orthodox  915-mlllion  project — providing  long 
neglected  Thai  corn  farmers  with  credit,  low- 
cost  fertilizer  seed,  rented  tractors  and 
American-style  farming  techniques  and 
marketing. 

Not  unexpectedly,  the  Calabrian  approach 
has  stirred  the  enmity  of  rural  Thal-Cliinese 
grain  merchants.  The  company's  Thai  corn 
buyers  have  been  threatened  and  shot  at. 
Calabrian 's  nine  American  agronomists  carry 
pistols  upcountry.  But  Cogllandro  and  com- 
pany have  won  wide  farmer  support  as  well 
as  the  blessings  of  the  Thai  Government  and 
the  Agency  for  Latematlonal  Development, 
the  United  States  agency  that  administers 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Cogllandro,  a  soft-spoken  49-year-old 
Virginian,  makes  no  claim  to  anything  but 
enlightened  self-interest:  "We  are  going  to 
get  more  com  out  of  It."  And  there  is  a 
healthy  world  market  for  high-quality  com. 

On  a  small  scale.  Calabrian  has  been  buy- 
ing Thai  corn  and  selling  it  abroad  since 
1962.  In  10  years,  the  Thai  oom  crop  has 
grown  from  nothing  to  1.2  million  metric 
tons  a  year — virtually  without  the  use  of 
fertilizer. 

Little  com  Is  used  for  food  or  fodder  here — 
a  condition  Calabrian  hopes  to  change.  The 
chief  market  Is  Japan,  which  under  a  trade 
agreement  takes  720,000  tons  a  year.  But 
Calabrian  is  also  developing  other  customers, 
notably  Taiwan  and  Western  Eiirope. 

"We  don't  need  a  monopoly  on  Thai  com 
exjwrts  and  we  do  not  want  it,"  said  Irving 
Sverdllk,  48,  senior  managing  director  of  the 
local  subsidiary,  Calabrian  (Thailand)  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

"If  we  can  boost  production,  we  are  help- 
ing everybody." 

Calabrian  really  got  started  in  Thailand 
when,  at  the  request  of  A  JJ5.,  it  helped  make 
a  1962  feasibility  study  of  a  proposed  sugar 
refinery  here.  The  refinery  proposal  proved 
unfeasible. 

But  Calabrian  became  the  unofficial  adviser 
on  sugar  to  Field  Marshall  Thanom  Kitt- 
kachom's  regime. 

Thanks  to  Calabrian  lobbying  and  State 
Department  urging.  Representative  Harold 
Cooley,  Democrat  of  North  Carolina  and 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, put  Thailand  on  the  United  States 
sugar  Import-quota  list.  Grateful  Thai  au- 
thorities made  Calabrian  the  exclusive  agent 
for  Thai  sugar  exports,  which  last  year  came 
to  20,000  tons. 

But  Mr.  Cogllandro  and  his  associates  saw 
no  way  to  increase  Thai  com  production  and 
quality  except  by  getting  Into  the  "agricul- 
ture substructure"  themselves. 

Despite  growing  prosperity  in  Bangkok, 
there  had  been  little  Government  effort  to 
raise  crop  yield  and  fsirmer  Income.  Due  to 
local  price  fixing  and  high  duty,  chemical 
fertilizer  cost  three  times  what  it  does  in  the 
United  States.  In  any  case,  farmers  were  per- 
petually in  debt  to  local  merchants  who  ad- 
vanced them  money  for  seed  tools  and  food 
to  eat — at  annual  In  -rest  rates  of  up  to 
120  per  cent — against  the  year's  com  crop 

The  merchants  In  turn  sold  the  com  to 
middlemen  who  sold  It  to  Bangkok  traders 
for  export.  Quality  control  was  negligible. 

Calabrian  has  not  changed  all  this  yet,  but 
it  has  made  a  dent.  Its  approach  has  been 
eased  by  a  keen  sense  of  Thai  political 
reallUes. 

General  Praphas  Cbarusthien,  deputy 
Premier  and  Interior  Minister,  became  a 
shareholder  In  Calabrian  (Thailand)  and 
rented  his  800-acre  coimtry  estate  at  Muak 
Lek  to  the  company  for  use  as  a  test  farm. 
Another  Thai  shareholder  Is  Chuchart 
Kanbhu.  Deputy  Minister  of   National   De- 


velopment and  head  of  several  local  prlvats 
companies. 

There  is  no  conflict  of  interest  law  in 
ThaUand. 

As  a  productive  Investor.  Calabrian  got 
Class  A  privileges — including  five-year  free- 
dom from  corporate  taxes — under  Thailand's 
investment-promotion  plan.  From  AJJ) 
Calabrian  received  on  April  20  an  "extended 
risk,"  guarantee  of  a  W-million  bank  loan  by 
the  Chemical  Bank  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany as  well  as  the  active  support  of  the 
A.I.D.  mission  here. 

The  company  has  put  together  a  staff  of 
150  (including  23  Americans)  despite  Thai- 
land's  chronic  shortage  of  reliable  account- 
ants and  technicians  willing  to  move  up- 
country. 

PIXiOT   FKOrSCT 

Initial  contacts  with  farmers  began  In  late 
summer  of  1966. 

"We  decided  against  any  more  feasibility 
studies,"  Mr.  Sverdllk  recalled.  "We  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  a  pilot  project  assisting 
farmers  and  learn  who  we  could  trust." 

It  was  a  painfully  Illuminating  education. 
In  Ijopb\ul  and  Saraburl  provinces.  North  al 
Bangkok,  Calabrian,  Thai  and  American  spe- 
cialists explained  the  plan  to  several  thou- 
sand Thai  farmers.  Parmer  groups  were  asked 
to  pick  representatives  to  handle  low-cost 
loans  for  fertilizer  and  seed. 

This  was  done.  But  when  Calabrian  came 
to  collect,  it  was  found  that  many  "farmer 
leaders"  had  absconded  with  funds  repaid  by 
their  constituents.  Most  local  Thai  officials 
shrugged  off  complaints. 

"We  are  still  trying  to  recover  about  $75.- 
000,"  said  Mr.  SverdUk. 

There  have  been  other  difficulties  peculiar 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  Inadequate 
Thai  telephone  system  gives  Calabrian  no 
means  of  rapid  communication  with  its  up- 
country  operations;  it  is  trying  to  get  per- 
mission to  use  shortwave  radio.  But  Thai- 
land agriculture  also  had  assets,  few  absentee 
landlords  and  thousands  of  Thai  smallholders 
willing  to  accept  new  farm  techniques  If  they 
raised  their  Income. 

NEW    CREDCT   I'LAN 

A  new  credit  plan  was  developed.  Calabrian 
signed  a  cooperative  agreement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's Bank  for  Agriculture  and  Agricul- 
tural Cooperatives. 

Under  the  plan,  Calabrian  deposits  inter- 
est-drawing funds  as  needed — up  to  $1 -mil- 
lion— in  the  Thai  bank  to  enable  the  bank  to 
offer  loans  at  one  per  cent  monthly  Interest 
to  company-approved  Thai  corn  farmers.  The 
farmer  can  use  his  line  of  credit  to  buy  low- 
cost  fertilizer  seed  and  rent  tractors  from 
Calabrian. 

In  turn,  it  la  hoped  farmers  will  sell  their 
com  at  regular  prices,  pegged  to  the  Chicago 
grain  market,  to  Calabrian.  So  far,  more  than 
15,000  farmers  have  turned  up  at  Tillage 
meetings  to  hear  Calabrian  and  bank  rep- 
resentatives explain  the  plan.  Some  7,500 
farmers  cultivating  80,000  acres  of  corn  al- 
ready have  signed  up. 

To  help  the  farmers  and  collect  corn,  Cala- 
brian has  built  10  regional  "rural  develop- 
ment centers,"  each  with  shiny  new  silos,  test 
plots,  tractors  and  a  team  of  Thai  and  Amer- 
ican experts,  in  six  provinces  of  the  rich  cen- 
tral plain.  At  Tha  Rua.  100  miles  north  of 
here,  a  modern  65.0O0-ton  capacity  elevator 
started  receiving  upcountry  corn  shipments 
for  storage,  drying  and  grading  prior  to 
export. 

Alert  to  the  pyramid  effect  of  modern  agri- 
cultural operations.  Calabrian  has  begun 
negotiations  with  a  chemical  fertilizer  com- 
pany and  a  Thai  machinery  company,  both 
headed  by  Deputy  Minister  Churchart,  for 
fertilizer  and.  small  imported  tractors. 
Pioneer,  an  American  seed  and  supply  com- 
pany. Is  mulling  over  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending Its  broiler  chicken  hatoher  system 
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from  Bangkok  through  Calabrian's  upcoun- 
try stations. 

A  deepwater  terminal  for  loading  com  and 
other  grain  abroad  ship  outside  Bangkok  Is 
also  part  of  Calabrian's  long-range  planning 
Bs  well  as  a  vegetable  oil  extraction  plant. 

"We  now  know  enough  of  the  answers  to 
adapt  American  farm  methods  to  Thai  agri- 
culture." Mister  Cogllandro  said.  And  the 
farmers  are  selling  their  corn  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, despite  opposition  from  local  traders. 
This  year  Calabrian  will  buy — and  export — 
about  15  per  cent  of  the  nation's  com  crop. 

ADDRESS     BT     MS.      CHARLES     A.      OOOUAIOntO, 
CHAIRMAN       or       THE       BOARO,       CALABRIAN 

(Thailand)  Co.,  Ltd. 

What  we  see  here  is  much  more  than  the 
main  Installation  of  a  modem  grain  collec- 
tion system.  It  is  a  symbol  of  Thai  and  U.SA. 
friendship  and  cooperation.  It  is  a  symbol  of 
progress  for  the  Thai  farmer  for  this  system, 
made  up  of  farm  development  stations,  will 
become  center  of  activity  for  this  farmer  and 
his  opportunity  to  increase  his  standard  of 
living.  This  facility  is  also  a  symbol  of  the 
agricultural  development  of  this  rich  coun- 
try. 

The  backbone  of  this  operation  is  not  the 
Thai  Capital.  It  is  not  the  U.S.A.  Capital.  It 
Is  the  Thai  farmer.  The  Thai  farmer  is  intel- 
ligent, works  hard,  and  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
fair  share  from  his  efforts.  It  is  necessary 
that  he  does,  for  when  he  does,  the  agrictU- 
ture  of  Thailand  will  prosper.  Thus  our 
thoughts  must  be  and  are  on  what  can  be 
done  to  Improve  the  welfare  of  this  farmer. 

The  fact  that  you  see  here  a  great  instal- 
lation before  you  is  In  itself  a  remarkable 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
spirt  of  cooperation  between  the  Thai  and 
U.S.A.  people.  Less  than  six  months  ago  this 
locatiop  was  a  rice  paddy.  Today  in  addition 
to  this  Installation  there  are  ten  smaller  in- 
stallations In  nearby  areas.  These  Instella- 
tions  are  here  as  a  result  of  the  wisdom  and 
encouragement  of  many  Thai  officials.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  far  sighted  U.SA.  offi- 
cials both  here  In  Bangkok  and  in  Washing- 
ton. It  is  an  example  of  U.S.A.  technology, 
and  Thai  response  and  eagerness  to  follow 
the  lead  of  that  technology  and  to  leam  from 
it.  Finally  It  is  a  result  of  the  encouragement 
of  the  Thai  farmers  themselves. 

In  1964,  Calabrian  operated  its  first  in- 
stallation at  Pak  Chong.  Compared  with 
this  one  it  was  very  small,  but  it  began  to 
demonstrate  to  us  the  need  of  such  a  sys- 
tem for  Thailand.  It  made  us  conscious  of 
the  dire  need  of  the  farmer,  his  capability  as 
a  farmer,  and  his  desire  to  improve  his  crop. 
In  1965,  the  concept  of  this  program,  estab- 
lished from  this  experience,  was  written  in 
the  form  of  a  report  and  submitted  to  offi- 
cials in  both  the  Thai  and  U-8-A.  Govem- 
mente.  In  1966,  the  program  was  started. 
Now  that  these  installations  stand  here, 
there  are  some  who  teke  credit  for  their  ex- 
Istance.   It  Is  enough   to  say  that  perhaps 


The  company  provides  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  farmers.  It  teaches  the  technique 
proven  successful  in  the  V.BJl.  The  average 
yield  of  maize  today  in  Thailand,  for  ex- 
ample, Is  about  800  kUo  per  ral.  By  imple- 
menting VSJl.  techniques  we  are  trying  to 
bring  yields  first  to  600  kUo  per  ral.  then  to 
1.000,  then  even  much  higher.  To  accomplish 
thia  many  techniques  have  to  be  learned. 
Skilled  people  of  Thailand  using  U.S.A.  tech- 
nology must  carry  out  this  work;  agron- 
omist in  particular. 

This  process  is  taking  place.  In  the  early 
days  of  this  operation  the  entire  manage- 
ment consisted  of  U.S.A.  personnel.  Today 
the  manager  of  each  of  our  country  stations 
is  a  Thai.  In  the  North  we  have  a  Regional 
Director  who  is  a  Thai.  Together  these  peo- 
ple are  working  day  and  night,  as  we  are  now 
in  the  middle  of  the  harvest.  The  farmer 
himself  is  Joining  in  this  movement,  as  he 
too  knows  that  he  Is  entering  a  new  era. 
This  constant  flow  of  trucks  here  today,  un- 
loading their  grain,  proves  this  fact. 

While  the  activity  goes  on  here,  in  our 
headquarters,  detailed  plans  are  being  de- 
veloped for  the  program  which  is  to  start 
In  January.  It  is  a  gigantic  Job.  It  brings  to- 
gether the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  this 
organization,  banks,  producers  of  farm  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  many  industries  al- 
lied to  agriculture.  The  program  Is  divided 
Into  two  parts:  To  about  7,600  Thai  farmers 
covering  about  250.000  rais  an  advanced  as- 
sistance program  Is  being  offered.  This  spe- 
ciflc  program  is  based  upon  the  techniques 
used  In  the  U5.A.  for  raising  maize.  This  as- 
sistance call  for  planting  the  maize  In  rows, 
using  proper  fertilizer  and  seed,  and  effect- 
ing proper  control  of  weeds  through  cul- 
tivation and  \ise  of  herbicides. 

The  other  program  will  consist  of  assist- 
ance using  the  traditional  methods  of  rais- 
ing maize. 

Our  Farm  Division  has  projected  that  by 
1973— 

(a)  The  land  planted  in  maize  will  be  1.- 
200,000  hectares. 

(b)  Maize  production  In  Thailand  will  be 
4,000,000  metric  tons.  This  year  the  crop  la 
expected  to  be  near  normal  or  In  excess  of 
1,000,000  metric  tons  in  spite  of  reports  to 
the  contrary. 

(c)  Fertilizer  quantity  used  for  maize  will 
be  about  340,000  metric  tons.  Virtually  none 
is  being  used  today. 

(d)  Fertilizer  used  in  Thailand  will  be 
about  1,000,000  tons  for  all  crops. 

This  company  is  providing  the  lead  In 
reaching  these  projections.  This  company  is 
dedicated  to  giving  the  Thai  fanner  an  c^- 
portunlty  and  facilities  with  which  to  be- 
come effective.  He  is  being  provided  credit 
with  which  to  pay  for  his  requiremente.  The 
latest  mechanical  equipment  Is  being  pro- 
vided so  that  he  can  grow  his  crops  properly. 
Proper  seed  and  fertilizer  Is  being  offered  to 
him  with  instructions  on  proper  use.  A  mar- 
ket is  provided  for  him  where  he  can  dispose 
of  his  crop  at  fair  market  price.  AU  of  these 


more  than  anyone  else  it  Is  the  Thai  farmer     things    will   be   made   possible   through  the 


who  should  take  the  credit  for  it  was  he  who 
clamored  for  an  assistance  program. 

Today  there  Is  an  organization  to  carry  out 
the  objective  of  the  program.  This  organiza- 
tion is  made  up  of  approximately  22  Ameri- 
cans and  175  Thais.  The  company  has  many 
functions,  new  to  Thailand.  This  is  a  com- 
mercial operation.  It  is  private  enterprise 
at  its  best.  As  a  commercial  operation  it  Is 
here  to  collect  grains  and  to  sell  them.  As 
such  It  provides  a  market  for  the  farmer. 
It  provides  a  fair  market.  It  provides  him. 
furthermore,  a  market  near  his  home.  To 
perform  this  service  trained  managers  of  ele- 
vators, operators,  mechanics,  electricians, 
and  many  other  skilled  people  are  needed. 
These,  at  flrst,  were  performed  by  U.8A.  per- 
sonnel who  have  spent  their  lifetime  in  their 
p>artlcular  work.  These  U.S.A.  people  are  here 
to  train  their  Thai  counterparters  for  It  Is 
these  Thai  Managers  who  will  be  here  when 
Xtu  VSJi.  people  have  returned  home. 


Joint  efforts  of  the  many  sp>eclallzed  firms, 
brought  together  by  this  company. 

This  company  furthermore  is  dedicated 
to  bring  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies 
within  such  price  levels  that  it  can  be  used 
by  the  Thai  farmers  economically.  This  coun- 
try iisee  a  little  over  100,000  tons  of  fertilizers 
per  year,  yet  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  agricul- 
tviral  producing  countries  in  the  world.  Why 
Is  this?  It  Is  because  cost  of  fertilizer  Is  much 
too  high  to  be  used  economically.  It  is  our 
duty,  and  we  are  doing  so.  to  convince  pro- 
ducers of  fertilizers  that  it  is  In  the  Interest 
of  both  the  Thai  farmer  and  themselves  to 
lower  prices  considerably.  Thus  it  Is  with 
tractors,  and  other  goods  xised  by  the 
fanner. 

This  spirit  has  begun.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  prices  of  farm  equipment  and  supplies 
will  be  lower.  It  U  already  the  case  with 
tractors.  The  wider  use  of  proper  equipment 
will  cauM  IncreasAd  production  of  crops.  The 


increased  production  will  cause  the  farmer  to 
increase  his  Income  particxilarly  since  he  will 
be  paying  reasonable  interest  rates  provided 
directly  by  his  banks.  As  the  farmer's  Income 
increases,  he  will  begin  to  buy  his  own  equip- 
ment, his  own  land,  and  will  in  turn  provide 
a  large  market  for  the  suppliers  of  the  equip- 
ment and  supplies  he  needs.  As  production  of 
crops  Increase,  associated  Industries  will  be 
established  and  greater  portions  of  the  basic 
crops  will  be  utilized  within  the  country 
Itself. 

There  Is  a  great  economic  future  for  this 
country.  We  feel  this  country  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  great  economic  development.  Ita  people, 
we  feel,  are  ready  for  this  forward  economic 
movement.  We,  in  this  company,  are  grateful 
that  we  are  a  part  of  it,  and  hope  that 
through  ita  efforte,  operating  as  a  private 
enterprise  commercial  organization  will  con- 
tribute Ite  part  to  this  development. 

INTISOOVERNMEMTAL    COMMITTKE   FOR 
VDROPEAN    MIGRATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts],  who  Is  unavoidably  detained,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  his  statement  on  the  bill 
in  respect  to  the  Intergovernmental 
Committee  for  European  Migration. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Jayits  Is  as 
follows : 

This  bill  contains  a  Senate  allowance  of 
9130  million  for  international  organizations 
and  programs,  which  compares  with  a  House 
figure  of  (125  million  and  a  budget  request 
of  9140,980,000. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  objected  to  this  reduction  and  to 
the  language  in  the  report  critical  of  in- 
creased spending  on  these  programs.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  about  programs  aid- 
ing refugees  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  3  concerning  United 
Nations  efforts  in  this  area  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"RxrvGKES  Pose  a  Worldwide  Problem 

"United  Nations,  N.Y..  December  2. — ^They 
are  without  country,  food,  shelter  or  medi. 
cine.  In  Africa  alone  they  number  800,000. 
There  are  2.6  mUllon  Just  in  the  Middle  East. 
And  no  one  can  even  estimate  the  world 
total  of  refugees,  except  to  put  it  in  the 
millions. 

"The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  has  the  responsibility  for  3.6 
million. 

"His  office,  which  was  established  in  1951 
to  meet  the  needs  of  European  refugees,  has 
a  mandate  to  protect  people  who  are  out- 
side their  country  of  origin  but  who  do  not 
wish  to  return  for  fear  of  persecution.  Such 
refugees  remain  under  the  High  Commis- 
sioner's protection  untU  they  acquire  a  new 
nationality  or  return  home. 

"The  office  does  not  provide  help  to  refu- 
gees under  other  United  Nations  auspices, 
such  as  the  2.5  million  Palestinian  refugees, 
or  people  such  as  those  in  South  Vietnam 
who  are  refugees  within  their  own  national 
boundaries. 

"OFFICE    18   IN    GENEVA 

"The  burden  of  settling,  repatriating  and 
meeting  emergency  needs  of  the  High  Com- 
missioners' refugees  falls  on  Prince  Sadrud- 
dln  Aga  Khan,  who  was  appointed  High 
Commissioner  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
1965. 

"The  Prince  maintains  his  office  In  Geneva, 
with  a  staff  of  300,  fewer  than  half  of  whom 
go  Into  the  field.  Prom  there  he  stands  ready 
to  answer  emergency  requeste  from  any  gov- 
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emment  reeling  tlie  crush  of  a  large  Influx 
of  refugees.  In  recent  years,  according  to 
the  Prtnce,  the  bulk  of  refugee  problems  has 
shifted  from  Europe  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

"He  said  Europe  had  nearly  solved  her 
refugees  problem  by  assisting  thousands  to 
migrate  to  Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand 
and  the  United  States.  The  problem  of  refu- 
gees In  Europe  Is  something  everyone  under- 
stands, he  said,  as  when  thousands  of  Hun- 
garians sought  new  homes  In  1966. 

"  'But  the  solution  for  refugees  In  Africa 
Is  quite  different,"  he  maintained.  'Where 
would  you  try  to  settle  800,000  Africans 
whose  cultures,  living  standards  and  ties  to 
the  land  are  so  very  different?' 

"Luckily  the  African  continent  is  large, 
he  said,  and  much  of  the  land  Is  unsettled, 
so  a  new  approach.  Involves  three  phasea. 

"First,  there  Is  emergency  aid.  In  Africa 
many  countries  of  asylum  are  so  poor  that 
they  are  unable  to  feed  their  own  popula- 
tions adequately.  Zambia,  for  example,  with 
waves  of  refugees  from  the  Congo,  Rhodesia 
and  Angola,  has  had  to  appeal  for  medicine, 
food,  blankets  and  water. 

"Once  the  basic  needs  of  the  refugees  are 
met,  often  with  the  help  of  international 
voluntary  organizations  such  as  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  and  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  the  second  phase  begins. 

"The  refugees  are  given  the  option  of  re- 
turning home  or  settling  in  newly  cleared 
land  donated  by  the  coimtry  of  asylum.  The 
High  Commissioner's  Office  helps  to  move  the 
refugees  from  border  areas,  where  they  may 
cause  friction,  and  helps  them  to  begin  farm- 
ing to  reach  a  level  of  self-sufflclency. 

"The  third  stage  Is  a  program  of  regional 
development  that  aids  refugee  and  local  cit- 
izen. At  this  Juncture  the  Office  of  the  High 
Commissioner  turns  responsibility  for  the 
refugees  over  to  others,  the  Prince  said  In 
an  Interview  here  this  week.  Development 
plans  may  be  devised  through  agreements  be- 
tween the  host  country  and  another  govern- 
ment, but  most  often  one  or  more  of  the 
United  Nations  specialized  agencies  step  in. 
"For  example,  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Plan,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Orga- 
nlzaUon  and  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation have  Joined  In  a  development  project 
In  Burundi  that  will  affect  a  fifth  of  the  total 
land  area.  Both  refugees  and  Burundi  na- 
tionals will  benefit. 

"The  reason  for  the  increase  In  African 
refugees  In  recent  years  Is  threefold,  the 
Prince  said. 

"The  first  basic  cause  Is  the  struggle  of 
people  In  many  areas  to  become  Independent. 
Many  people  not  Involved  In  the  struggle 
find  themselves  crushed  between  colonial  ad- 
ministrations and  Uberatlon  movements. 

"Another  cause  Is  the  friction  that  arises 
between  rival  tribal  groups  after  independ- 
ence. 

"A  third  reason  is  civil  war.  'Remember  the 
Congo  and  you  will  know  what  I  mean,'  the 
Prince  said, 

"The  Prince,  In  New  Tork  to  make  his 
annual  report  to  the  General  Assembly,  hopes 
to  strengthen  contacts  with  American 
charitable  organizations  to  make  Americans 
more  aware  of  the  refugee  situation  In 
Africa  and  Asia. 

"FoUowing  are  United  Nations  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  refugees  in  various  coun- 
tries who  are  aided  by  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees: 

"Australia 40  qoo 

Austria    25,000 

Belgium    47.000 

^^^■^^    170.000 

Burundi    79.000 

Cambodia 15.000 

Cen.  Afr.  Rep _  31,500 

Congo    (KlngBhasa) 350.  ooo 
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Hong   Kong 1,250,000 

India   45,000 

Italy 16,000 

Latin    America 125,  ooo 


Middle  East 

Morocco 

Nepal 

Netherlands 

Rwanda  

Senegal  

Spain 

Switzerland 
Tanzania    _. 

Togo    

Tunisia 

Turkey    

Uganda   144^000 

United   States 610.000 

West   Germany 180,000 

Zambia   1,000 

Others 136,000 


7,000 

2,400 

7.000 

9.000 

3.000 

66.000 

14.000 

20.000 

29,000 

5,000 

600 

2.000 


Far  East-Macao. 
Far  East-Other. 

France 

Greece 


80.000 

1.200 

195.000 

15.000 


Total 3,  650,  000" 

Mr.  jAvrrs.  Another  International  organi- 
zation which  deserves  our  support  is  the 
Intergovernmental  Commission  on  European 
MlgraUon.  Their  selecUve  mlgraUon  pro- 
gram facilitates  the  movement  of  skilled 
migrants  from  Europe  to  Latin  America. 
Major  costs  such  as  the  educating  and  train- 
ing of  skilled  technicians  and  professionals 
are  borne  by  the  European  members  of 
ICBM,  and  the  receiving  nations  provide 
language  training  and  placement  services. 
This  program,  of  relatively  small  cost  to  the 
United  Stotes,  U  of  great  benefit  to  the  re- 
cipient nations  and  is  a  logical  coordinate 
of  our  Latin  American  aid  program.  It  Is 
most  regrettable  that  In  this  year  of  great 
budget  pressures,  our  contribution  has  been 
reduced. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  blU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU.         

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
In  the  affirmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay.*  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore, I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoute],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rqicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  ofBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  iNotnrE]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rollings]. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  traia 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jor- 
dan]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits]  is  absent  to  attend  the  funerai 
of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
BoGcs],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
DiRKSEN],  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Bocgs],  the  Senator 
from  Ullnoia  [Mr.  Dihksen],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pearson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56 
nays  22,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Chiirch 

Clark 

Cooper 

Domlnlck 

Fong 

Fulbright 

Ooce 

Orlffln 


Bible 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Va. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cotton 
CurtLs 
■sstland 
Brrin 


(No.  378  Leg.] 

TEAS — 56 

Harris  Montoya 

Hart  Mundt 

Hatfield  Muskle 

Bayden  Nelson 

Hickenlooper  Pastore 

Hin  Pell 

Holland  Percy 

Jackson  Proxmlre 
Kennedy,  Mass.  Randolph 

Kuchel  Smathers 


Long.  Mo. 

McCarthy 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

NAYS— 22 

Fannin 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hruaka 

Jordan,  N.C. 

McClellan 

Morse 


Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Symington 
Tower 

WUliams,  N.J. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  Ohio 


Murphy 
SteunU 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 
Young,  N.  Dak. 


NOT  VOTTNG — 22 

Allott  Jordan,  Idaho  Pearson 

Boggs  Kennedy,  N.Y.  Prouty 

Dlrksen  Lausche  Rlblcoff 

Dodd  Long,  La.  RusseU 

EUender  Magnuson  Scott 

HoUlngs  Mansfield  -TydlnKS 

Inouye  Morton 

Javits  Moss 


So  the  bUl  (H.R.  13893)  was  passed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  its  amendments  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr.  Mag- 
nuson, Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Monroney, 
Mrs.  Sboth,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
and  Mr.  Mundt  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
always  a  distinct  privilege  and  pleasure 
to  be  present  when  the  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore]  man- 
ages such  a  highly  important  proposal 
as  the  foreign  aid  funding  measure  just 
adopted  overwhelmingly  by  the  Senate. 

His  presentation  of  this  measure,  like 
the  many  proposals  he  has  steered  to 
success  over  the  years,  was  characterized 
by  a  deep  and  broad  imderstanding  of 
each  item  in  the  appropriation.  His  clear 
and  highly  persuasive  advocacy  made  its 
swift  and  decisive  adoption  a  certainty. 
Senator  Pastore  has  again  earned  the 
deep  and  sincere  gratitude  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  richly  deserved. 

To  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith] 
goes  our  equally  high  commendation.  She 
graciously  joined  to  support  this  appro- 
priation measure  with  the  same  strong 
devotion  and  articulate  advocacy  that 
have  distinguished  her  many  outstand- 
ing achievements  in  this  body. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church]  is  to  be  singled  out  for  his 
splendid  contribution  to  the  discussion 
and  for  offering  and  successfully  urging 
an  amendment  designed  to  Improve  the 
bill. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  added  his  clear  and  thoughtful 
views  to  the  discussion  and,  as  always, 
they  were  most  welcome. 

So  again,  to  Senator  Pastore,  to  Sen- 
ator Smith,  and  to  the  others  who  as- 
sisted the  efficient  disposition  of  this 
measure,  I  offer  my  deep  appreciation 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR PROXMIRE  AND  SENATOR 
FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
period  of  time  previously  ordered  alloted 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  tomorrow,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Promire]  be  recognized  for  not  more 
than  15  minutes;  and  that  following  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Fulbright]  be  recognized  for  not  more 
than  35  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 


Suspension  of  Dkportation  of  Ai,ixns — 
WrrHORAWAL  or  Namx 
A  letter  from  the  Conunlssloner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service.  Department 
of  Justice,  withdrawing  the  name  of  Evald 
Kuudl  from  a  report  relating  to  aliens  whose 
deportation  has  been  suspended,  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  April  1,  1967;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  The  United  States  or 
Certain  Auen  Defectors 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  alien  de- 
fectors (with  accompanying  papers) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  follovrlng  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HATFIKLD,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amettd- 
ments: 

S.  51.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division,  Rogue  River  Basin 
project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  905). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unsmimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2742.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  John  Yun 
Chang  Chen;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Morse,  and  Mr.  Harris)  : 

S.  2743  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  producers  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  na- 
tional security,  public  protection,  meeting 
International  commitments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monroket  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  hesiding.) 
By  Mr.  MUSKIE: 

S.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the 
temporary  free  Importation  of  certain  motion 
picture  films;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  HAYDEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Al- 
lOTT,  Mr.   Anderson,   Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.    DoMiNicK,    ISx.    Fannin,    Mr. 
Montota.  and  Mr.  Moss) : 

S.  2745.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  centennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
1868  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe  and  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN  (by  request)  : 

S.  2746.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  foreign  excess  property  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McCijeli.an  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2747.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  D.  Hllbert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2748.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  XVin  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  cover- 
age, under  the  supplementary  medical  In- 
surance benefits  program  established  by  part 
B    of    such    title,    of    one    routine   physical 


checkup  each  year  tor  Individuals  Insured 
under  such  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dooo  when   he 
Introduced   the   last   above-mentioned   bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  EASTLAND: 

S.  2749.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  Include  a  definition  of 
"food  supplement,"  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

S.  2750.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3432  of  title 
18,  TJnited  States  Code,  to  provide  that  a 
defendant  charged  with  treason  or  other 
capital  offense  shall  not  be  entitled  before 
trial  to  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
any  witnesses  to  be  produced  on  the  trial 
without  the  consent  of  such  witnesses;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  MoR^)  : 

S.  2751.  A  bill  to  designate  that  Mount 
Jefferson  Wilderness,  Willamette,  Deschutes, 
and  Mt.  Hood  National  Forest,  In  the  State  of 
Oregon;  lo  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

(See   the  remarks   of  Mr.  Hatfieu)  when 
be  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2752.  A  bUl  to  convey  the  city  of  Kenal. 
Alaska,  all  Interests  of  the  United  States  In 
certain  land  located  therein;   to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Mr.  MONRONEY: 

5.  2753.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  rank  c^  major 
general  for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service 
of  the  Atr  Force;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monbonet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN  EM- 
PLOYEES OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  TESTIFY  IN 
THE  UJS.  DISTRICT  COURT  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  permitting  cer- 
tain employees  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  to  testify  In  the  UJS.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Eastland, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.)   

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  PROP- 
ERTY AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES  ACT  OP  1949,  AS 
AMENDED 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  disposal  of  for- 
eign excess  property.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2746)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  McClellan  (by  request) ,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
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ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  Introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  Secretary 
has  Indicated  In  his  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  that  under  section  402 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949,  foreign  excess 
property  may  not  be  sold  without  a  con- 
dition forbidding  its  importation  into  the 
United  States,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, as  appropriate,  determines  that 
importation  would,  first,  relieve  a  domes- 
tic shortage;  or,  second,  be  beneficial  to 
the  economiy  of  this  country. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  change 
the  test  by  providing  that  property  of 
foreign  excess  origin  may  not  enter  the 
United  States,  imless  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — in  the  case  of  agricultural 
commodities — or  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, for  other  property,  determines 
that  entry  of  the  type  and  quantity  of 
property  would  not  have  a  serious  impact 
on  the  market  for  competitive  products 
In  this  country. 

It  is  contended  that  enactment  of  this 
bill  will,  first,  substantially  reduce  the 
need  for  costly  processing  of  individual 
applications  for  entry  of  excess  prop- 
erty into  the  United  States;  second, 
strengthen  the  enforcement  procedures 
by  giving  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
authority  to  bar  entry  of  property  which 
does  not  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
statute;  and,  third,  protect  domestic 
industry  and  labor  from  possible  adverse 
effects  of  imports  of  such  excess  property 
into  the  domestic  market.  It  Is  also  be- 
lieved that  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
Increase  the  revenues  realized  by  the 
United  States  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
excess  property. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  dated  November  29,  1967,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  from  the  Honor- 
able A.  B.  Trowbridge,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, together  with  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
RzcoRD  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remsurks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
statement  of  purpose  and  need,  and  sec- 
tlon-by-sectlon  analysis  of  the  bill  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  Secbetary  or  Commebcb, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  29.  1967. 
Hon.  HiTBEKT  H.  Httmphret, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mb.  President:  There  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  bill  "to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  relating  to  the  dis- 
posal of  foreign  excess  property  and  for  other 
purposes,"  four  copies  of  a  statement  of  pur- 
pose and  need,  and  a  sectlon-by-sectlon 
analysis. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program,  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  TROWBRn>cE, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Need 
Foreign  excess  property  is  property  owned 
M  controlled  by  an  agency  of  the  X7nlted 


States  Government,  not  required  for  Its 
needs  but  located  in  a  foreign  country.  XJn- 
der  Section  402  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
U.S.C.  Sec.  512),  foreign  excess  property  may 
not  be  sold  without  a  condition  forbidding 
its  importation  into  the  United  States  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  appropriate,  determines 
affirmatively  that  Importation  would  (1)  re- 
lieve a  domestic  shortage  or  (2)  otherwise  be 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

Our  proposal  would  amend  this  provision 
by  reversing  and  altering  the  test.  It  would 
provide  that  property  of  foreign  excess  origin 
may  not  be  entered  into  the  United  States 
unless  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (in  the 
case  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  food,  or 
cotton  or  woolen  goods)  or  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  (in  the  case  of  any  other  prop- 
erty) determined  that  the  entry  of  the  type 
and  quantity  of  property  In  question  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
on  the  market  for  competitive  products  in 
this  country. 

The  recommended  changes  will  largely 
eliminate  the  need  for  costly  processing  of 
individual  applications  to  enter  property  of 
foreign  excess  origin  into  the  United  States. 
Under  present  law,  extensive  investigation  is 
necessary  to  determine  if  a  shortage  exists 
or,  alternatively.  If  the  proposed  entry  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 
Many  of  these  applications  involve  Items 
which  are  of  little  value  or  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  importation  of  them  would  cause 
no  adverse  Impact  on  domestic  markets  and 
thus  do  not  Justify  the  administrative  atten- 
tion that  must  be  given  to  them. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  law  would 
strengthen  measures  for  enforcing  the  law 
by  providing  specifically  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  bar  the  entry  of  property  of 
foreign  excess  origin  which  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  statute.  It  wovUd  pro- 
tect domestic  industry  and  labor  from  the 
possible  adverse  effects  of  imports  of  such 
property  into  the  domestic  market.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legislation  would  make  it  less 
burdensome  to  Import  property  of  foreign 
excess  origin  wlhch  would  have  no  serious 
adverse  effect  on  the  domestic  market.  The 
bill  should  increase  the  revenues  realized  by 
the  United  States  from  foreign  excess  prop- 
erty sales  in  those  cases  where  it  is  clear 
that  there  would  be  no  bar  on  Importation 
of  particular  types  or  classes  of  property  of 
foreign  excess  origin  into  the  United  States. 


Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  would  entitle  the  bill  the  "Fed- 
eral  Property    and   Administrative   Services 
Act  Amendments  of  1967." 

Section  2  would  amend  Section  402  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Subsection  (a)  of 
Section  402,  as  revised,  would  continue  in 
effect  the  present  requirements  and  provi- 
sions governing  the  disposal  of  foreign  excess 
property  by  officials  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment.  It  would  also  provide  that  for- 
eign excess  property  may  not  be  sold  without 
a  condition  describing  the  operation  of  the 
law  as  it  would  be  amended  and  stating  that 
the  property  disposed  of  Is  subject  to  this 
law.  This  notice  provision  should  serve  to 
assiire  that  buyers  of  foreign  excess  property 
are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  entry  of  such 
property  into  the  United  States  may  be  per- 
mitted only  In  accordance  with  the  revised 
provisions  proposed  In  the  bill  and  that 
criminal  penalties  will  be  incurred  for  viola- 
tions. 

Subsection  (b)  would  substantially  change 
the  basis  upon  which  property  of  foreign 
excess  origin  could  be  entered  into  the 
United  States.  While  maintaining  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce that  is  set  forth  in  the  present  Section 
402,  the  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  deny  entry  of  the  property 


unless  he  Is  advised  by  the  appropriate  Sec- 
retary, that  the  entry  of  such  property  Is 
not  likely  to  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact 
on  the  United  States  domestic  market  for 
competitive  products.  Under  present  law, 
property  of  foreign  excess  origin  may  be  im- 
jxjrted  only  pursuant  to  a  determination 
that  such  importation  would  relieve  domes- 
tic shortages  or  otherwise  be  beneficial  to 
the  domestic  economy. 

Essentially,  three  types  of  determinations 
are  contemplated  under  the  proposed  bill. 

(1)  With  regard  to  certain  types  of  prop- 
erty of  foreign  excess  origin  (e.g.  property 
designed  to  military  specifications  and  not 
generally  available  in  the  commercial  mar- 
ket) determinations  could  provide  for  entry 
without  limitation  as  to  quantity.  In  those 
cases.  Importers  would  be  required  simply 
to  provide  adequate  documentation  to  iden- 
tify the  articles  being  entered. 

(2)  Other  determinations  would  be  made 
In  terms  of  the  quantities  of  various  types 
or  classes  of  articles  or  component  parts 
that  would  be  entered  under  broad  deter- 
minations rather  than  in  terms  of  Individual 
items  submitted  by  particular  importers. 
Thus,  a  determination  could  be  made  that 
for  a  given  period  of  time,  widgets  could 
be  entered  to  a  total  of  lO.COO  without  such 
total  entries  being  likely  to  have  a  serious 
adverse  impact  on  the  market  for  competi- 
tive products.  When  the  10,000  limit  la 
reached,  additional  entries  could  be  con- 
sidered on  the  basis  of  Individual  applica- 
tions. 

(3)  In  still  other  cases,  where  the  market 
conditions  for  competitive  products  are  more 
sensitive,  or  where  commodities  have  not 
been  included  in  the  above  general  actions, 
property  of  foreign  excess  origin  would  be 
considered  for  entry  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual applications.  Where  entry  is  deemed  ap- 
propriate under  the  criteria  of  the  bill,  in- 
dividual entry  authorizations  would  be 
Issued  and  referred  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

It  is  contemplated  that  a  "serious  adverse 
impact"  could  be  anticipated  where  entry  of 
the  property  concerned  would  cause  a  sig- 
nificant decline  In  the  domestic  price  for 
competitive  products  or  unemployment  or 
underemployment  of  workers  engaged  in  the 
production  or  handling  of  cMnpetltlve  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States. 

The  term  "competitive  products"  Is  in- 
tended to  refer  products  of  equivalent  grade, 
quality,  capacity,  or  performance  character- 
istics to  the  property  covered  by  the  deter- 
mination. 

Subsection  (c)  (1)  would  provide  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  advised  of  the 
authorizations  made  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  for  the  entry  of 
property  of  foreign  excess  origin,  and  (c)  (11) 
that  all  determinations  that  are  of  general 
applicability  be  pubUshed  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Appropriate  public  announcement 
weuld  be  made  of  individual  determinations 
(e.g.,"  in  summary  form  in  monthly  press 
releases  as  at  present)  but  these  would  not 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  an  exemp- 
tion for  temporary  entry  under  bond  for  re- 
pair, reconditioning,  reexportation  and  tran- 
sit through  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (e)  would  bring  under  the 
_  provisions  of  this  bill  property  sold  or  dis- 
posed of  pursuant  to  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944,  as  amended. 

Section  3  would  provide  a  new  Section  405, 
which  would  reqxitre  that  property  of  for- 
eign excess  origin  be  so  Identified  on  the  en- 
try documents.  Failure  to  do  so  would  sub- 
ject the  persons  responsible  to  criminal  pen- 
alties and  forfeiture  of  the  merchandise. 
This  identification  requirement  would  be  the 
basic  protective  device.  Indicating  to  the  Cus- 
toms official  that  he  is  considering  the  entry 
of  property  of  foreign  excess  origin. 

Section  4  would  define  "property  of  for- 
eign excess  origin,"  as  foreign  excess  prop- 
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erty  which  has  been  sold  by  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  make  clear  the  scope  of 
property  covered  by  the  bill. 

Section  4  would  also  give  the  term  "United 
States"  In  Sections  402  and  405  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
.^ct  as  amended  by  this  bill,  a  geographic 
coverage  coextensive  with  the  Customs  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  as  set  forth  In  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
U.S.C.  1202).  It  would  not,  therefore.  Include 
the  Virgin  Islands.  We  see  no  need  to  control 
tie  entry  of  property  of  foreign  excess  origin 
luta  t'^e  Vlrtjin  Irla  ds.  In  recent  years,  there 
have  been  few,  If  any,  entries  of  such  prop- 
erty 1  10  tic  V.rgin  Islands.  The  entry  :nto 
the  United  States  of  such  property  passing 
through  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  subject 
to  control  under  this  Act. 

Section  5  would  clarify  the  authority  of 
responsible  agency  heads  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 

Section  6  would  preserve  the  effectiveness 
of  determinations  or  authorizations,  govern- 
ing the  entry  of  specific  lots  of  property  of 
foreign  excess  origin,  which  were  made  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  where  the 
property  in  question   had  not  been  entered. 

Section  7  would  make  the  Act  effective  90 
days  after  its  enactment.  This  would  provide 
ample  time  for  notice  to  the  trade  and  for 
the  Inst.tuUon  of  appropriate  enforcement 
procedures. 

SlTMMARY   or   StrSSTANTIVK   CHANGES   PROPOSED 

To  Be  Made  in  Law  by  Drait  Biu.  Rei^t- 
INC  To  Entry  Into  The  United  States  op 
Property  op  Foreign  Excess  Origin 

1.  Under  present  law,  property  of  foreign 
excess  origin  may  be  entered  into  the  econ- 
omy of  the  United  States  only  pursuant  to 
a  determination  that  such  entry  would  re- 
lieve domestic  shortages  or  otherwise  be 
beneficial  to  the  economy  of  this  country. 

The  draft  bill  would  change  this  standard 
to  permit  entry  where  it  would  not  be  likely 
to  have  a  serious  adverse  Impact  on  the 
United  States  domestic  market  for  competi- 
tive products. 

2.  The  draft  bill  also  significantly  expands 
and  clarifies  the  grant  of  authority  neces- 
sary to   administer   the  program   effecUvely 

*>?•  ^ 

(a)  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  prohibit  entry  of  unauthorized  prop- 
erty; (b)  authorizing  rulings  as  to  type  and 
quantity  of  property  permitted  to  be  en- 
tered; (c)  conferring  on  the  head  of  any 
agency  performing  authorized  functions,  au- 
thority to  prescribe  the  necessary  rules  and 
regulations;  and  (d)  requiring  that  property 
of  foreign  excess  origin  be  identified  on  all 
entry  documents. 


AMENDMENT  TO  MEDICARE  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  ANNUAL  MEDICAL 
EXAMINATION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  an  amendment 
to  title  XVlU  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
which  is  more  commonly  known  as  the 
Medicare  Act. 

The  essential  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment Is  to  provide  one  complete  physical 
checkup  each  year  for  all  those  who  en- 
joy medicare  coverage. 

There  is  no  single  measure  we  could 
enact  that  would  do  more  for  the  health 
of  our  Nation,  and  especially  for  Its 
elderly  citizens.  In  the  decades  to  come  it 
could  save  countless  human  lives  and 
prevent  untold  human  siifferlng. 

As  matters  now  stand,  phs^ical  check- 
ups are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
medicare  program.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  reasoning  behind  this  was.  Perhaps 
the  thinking  at  the  time  was  that  the 


inclusion  of  physical  checkups  might 
lend  itself  to  abuse  and  might  greatly 
increase  the  cost  of  an  already  costly 
program.  If  this  was  the  thinking,  then 
It  was  completely  erroneous. 

It  is  true  that  a  complete  physical 
checkup  may  cost  from  $50  to  $75.  In 
fact,  the  cost  is  one  reason  why  many 
people  do  not  have  checkups  unless  they 
are  specifically  Instructed  by  their  doc- 
tors to  do  so.  For  poor  people,  it  goes 
without  saying,  the  cost  would  be  prohib- 
itive If  they  have  to  pay  out  of  their 
own  pocket. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  Pag- 
eant magazine,  regular  medical  examina- 
tions could  save  more  than  90,000  Amer- 
icans from  dying  of  cancer  every  year, 
and  could  prevent  the  serious  loss  of  vi- 
sion and  even  blindness  in  600,000  victims 
of  glaucoma. 

The  Preventive  Medicine  Institute  of 
New  York  says  that: 

One  out  of  every  7  deaths  In  the  United 
States  could  be  eliminated  through  preven- 
tive medicine. 

It  further  states  that  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  presumably  well  adults  ex- 
amined by  it  are  found  to  have  a  condi- 
tion requiring  medical  attention.  Among 
the  more  frequent  disorders  discovered  in 
these  presumably  well  adults  are  cancer, 
diabetes,  glaucoma,  hypertension,  chest 
and  lung  disorders,  cirrohisis  of  the  liver, 
ulcers,  and  tuberculosis. 

Even  if  my  amendment  were  to  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  medicare  program,  I  would 
still  urge  its  enactment.  But  the  fact  is 
that  periodic  health  examinations  for 
our  elderly  citizens  would  in  the  long  nm 
save  money.  Indeed,  a  recent  study  con- 
ducted in  industry  covering  people  of 
working  age,  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  long  run  people  who  do  not 
have  annual  examinations  nm  up  higher 
medical  costs  than  those  who  do,  and  that 
the  difference  tends  to  exceed  signifi- 
cantly the  cost  of  a  regular  examination. 

For  example,  cancer  of  the  uterus, 
caught  in  an  early  stage,  can  frequently 
be  cured  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $300. 
But  if  a  woman  waits  untl'  there  are  ac- 
tual physical  symptoms,  the  radical 
treatment  then  required  may  run  as  high 
as  $12,000  with  only  a  fighting  chance 
that  her  life  will  be  saved: 

In  a  study  of  1.613  executives — 

The  Preventive  Medicine  Institute 
says — 

previously  unrecognized  diseases  were  found 
on  flret  examination  in  40%.  About  63%  of 
these  conditions  proved  amenable  to  therapy, 
although  half  were  of  a  type  capable  of  caus- 
ing death. 

Because  they  realize  that  it  Is  good 
economy  and  good  business,  hundreds  of 
American  corporations  now  pay  for  regu- 
lar health  examinations  for  their  thou- 
sands of  executives. 

Just  as  periodic  health  examinations 
are  good  business  for  private  enterprise, 
annual  health  examinations  within  the 
framework  of  medicare  would  be  good 
business  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  that 
Congress  will  act  favorably  in  this  com- 
ing session  on  the  legislation  I  have  to- 
day submitted. 

The  need  is  clear. 

The  advantages  are  imchallengeable. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  reeeived  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record.  

The  bill  (S.  2748)  to  amend  title  XVni 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for 
the  coverage,  under  the  supplementary 
medical  insurance  benefits  program  es- 
tablished by  part  B  of  such  title,  of  one 
routine  physical  checkup  each  year 
for  individuals  insured  under  such  pro- 
gram, introduced  by  Mr.  Dodd,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1861(s)  (3)  of  the  Social  Secxirlty  Act 
is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  Immedi- 
ately after  "(3)".  and  (2)  by  Inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: ",  and  (B)  physicians'  services,  diag- 
nostic X-ray  tests,  diagnostic  laboratory 
tests,  and  other  diagnostic  tests  Involved  in 
complete  physical  check-ups,  except  that 
there  shall  not  be  Included  more  than  one 
such  check-up  for  any  individual  In  a  12- 
month  period". 

(b)  Section  1862(a)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon 
the  following:  "(except  physical  check-ups 
provided  for  In  section  1861  (s)  (3)  (B) )". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  "check-ups"  the 
following:  "(other  than  physical  check-ups 
provided  for  by  section  1861  (s)  (3)  (B) )". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shaU  be  effective  with 
respect  to  services  furnished  for  months  after 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  is  eniicted. 


MOUNT  JEFFERSON  WILDERNESS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  almost 
any  day  of  the  week  in  this  land  of  ours 
a  man  can  pick  up  a  newspaper  and  read 
about  the  thickets  of  problems  which 
beset  our  fast-burgeoning  cities — trafQc 
snarls,  air  and  water  pollution,  an  al- 
most total  absence  of  trees  and  grass,  to 
mention  just  a  few.  All  of  these  kinds  of 
problems  are,  of  course,  made  by  man. 
There  are  places  left  In  the  coimtry, 
however,  where  none  of  these  problems 
are  manifest.  These  are  the  Nation's 
wilderness  territories. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  today  to 
Introduce  in  the  Senate,  therefore,  a 
measure  to  create  the  Motmt  Jefferson 
Wilderness  In  Oregon.  I  Introduce  this 
bill  on  behalf  of  Senator  Mobse  and  my- 
self to  change  the  status  of  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Primitive  Area  to  the  Moimt 
Jefferson  Wilderness,  pursuant  to  the 
Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2751)  to  designate  that 
Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness,  Willamette, 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest,  In  the  State  of  Oregon,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hatfield  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Morse)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
this  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  be- 
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cause  when  I  served  for  8  years  as  Gov- 
ernor of  Oregon  I  was  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  preservation  of  the  great 
natural  resources  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west and  the  best  use  of  those  resources. 
A  part  of  those  resources  has  been  the 
96,462  acres  which  make  up  the  Mount 
Jefferson  Primitive  Area  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

As  a  primitive  area  the  Mount 
Jefferson  area  was  a  study  area.  As  the 
new  Mount  Jefferson  Wilderness  the 
area  will  be  closed  off  for  all  time  in  order 
to  grow  and  to  endure  in  its  natural 
state.  All  mechanical  contrivances  will 
be  barred  forever.  Trees,  shrubs, 
flowers — all  kinds  of  flora  and  fauna — 
will  be  bom,  will  mature  and  will  die 
In  their  natural  state.  Mankind  will  now 
be  able  to  enjoy  in  perpetuity  this  grand 
moimtain  country;  a  wilderness  forever 
free  from  depredation. 

I  want  to  advise  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  that  the  Moiuit 
Jefferson  Wilderness  proposal  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  President  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  also  of 
numerous  public  and  private  groups  in 
Oregon,  including  the  forest  industry. 
The  change  from  "primitive"  area  to 
"wilderness"  area,  furthermore,  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  any  money.  But  it  will 
perpetuate  a  pristine  territory  which  will 
give  the  citizens  of  our  country  a  marvel- 
ous place  to  commune  with  nature.  It 
will  also  provide  a  vast  expanse  of  moun- 
tain country  where  men,  women,  and 
children  may  hike,  fish,  hunt,  and  camp. 

The  proposed  Mount  Jefferson  Wilder- 
ness will  be  situated  in  the  Willamette, 
Deschutes,  and  Mount  Hood  National 
Forests.  These  woods  and  mountains  are 
about  60  miles  east  of  Salem,  Oreg. 

I  urge  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Morse  and  myself,  to  approve  this  bill 
to  add  the  Mount  Jefferson  territory  to 
the  Nation's  wilderness. 


PROPOSED  RANK  OF  MAJOR  GEN- 
ERAL FOR  CHIEP  OP  DENTAL 
SERVICE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  for  the  rank  of  major  general 
for  the  Chief  of  the  Dental  Service  of 
the  Air  Force. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  are  statu- 
torily required  to  provide  a  rank  of  major 
general  for  their  Chief  of  Dental  Serv- 
ices. There  is  no  provision  In  the  law  that 
establishes  a  statutory  rank  for  the  Chief 
of  the  Dental  Service  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  current  occupant  of  that  position, 
Gen.  Lee  M.  Lightner,  a  distinguished 
career  officer,  holds  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general. 

On  November  2,  1967,  the  American 
Dental  Association,  in  annual  session  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  approved  the  follow- 
ing resolution : 

fianfc  o/  Air  Force  Dental  Chief:  The  Refer- 
ence Committee  recommenda  that  continued 
efforts  be  made  to  upgrade  the  position  of 
the  Air  Force  dental  chief  to  major  general. 
The  committee  concurs  with  the  Council  that 
the  solution  to  this  problem  Is  to  have  the 
major  general  rank  a  statutory  requirement 


for  the  Air  Force  dental  chief  as  It  Is  for  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Public  Health  Service  dental 
chiefs. 

This  bill  will  bring  the  Chief  Dental 
Officer  of  the  Air  Force  to  a  position  of 
equality  with  the  dental  chiefs  of  the 
other  branches  and  I  urge  its  speedy 
enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2753)  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
rank  of  major  general  for  the  Chief  of 
the  Dental  Service  of  the  Air  Force,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Monroney,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
BILLS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that,  at  their  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  my  biUs  (S.  2714)  to 
amend  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  provide  additional  loan  assist- 
ance under  such  act  to  farmers  who  have 
suffered  production  losses  as  the  result 
of  a  natural  disaster;  and  (S.  2717)  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
make  a  study  and  investigation  of  ways 
and  means  to  provide  a  more  effective 
crop  insurance  program  for  farmers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  7,  1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  809.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Toussef 
(Joseph)  Sellm  Hasbanl;  and 

S.  1410.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tran  Van 
Nguyen. 

THE  THREATENED  FUND  CUT  FOR 
SEA  GRANT  COLLEGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  national 
sea  grant  program's  chance  to  enhance 
the  national  welfare  is  being  weakened 
in  the  current,  necessary  drive  to  cut 
expenses.  This,  I  am  afraid,  is  penny  wise, 
pound  foolish.  The  sea  grant  program  is 
designed  to  speed  America's  ability  to 
tap  the  sea's  riches.  I  believe  it  is  short- 
sighted to  threaten  this  far-reaching 
investment  now. 

President  Johnson  stated  to  the  Con- 
gress last  March : 

We  must  implement  the  Sea  Grant  College 
and  Program  Act  to  strengthen  oceano- 
graphlc  engineering,  expand  applied  research, 
and  Improve  technical  Information  activi- 
ties. .  .  . 

Yet  today  the  sea  grant  program  Is 
faced  with  a  dangerous  slowdown  due 
to  insufficient  funds.  I  know  this  because, 
as  the  original  author  of  the  Sea  Grant 
Act,  I  have  continually  followed  its  op- 
erations. Also,  I  have  kept  in  close  touch 
with  the  National  Council  for  Marine 
Engineering  and  Resource  Development 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the  Vice 
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President.  The  Council  is  charged  by 
statute  with  policy  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  now  doubtful  whether  a  budget 
increase  essential  to  sustain  the  program 
will  be  forthcoming  for  flscal  year  1969. 
This  is  unfortunate.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  generous  with  basic 
research  grants  in  oceanography.  The 
sea  grant  program  gives  our  talented 
scientists  and  engineers  the  opening  to 
harness  this  basic  research  for  the 
United  States.  Their  practical  applica- 
tions and  sophisticated  engineering  tech- 
niques will  allow  us  to  exploit  the  oceans 
for  economic  growth  and  military  secu- 
rity and  to  maintain  our  prestige  among 
nations. 

Our  national  oceanographlc  budget  is 
over  $460  million.  The  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, which  Is  aimed  at  the  practical 
translation  of  all  oceanography,  needs 
only  $10  million  to  keep  pace  with  its 
own  growth.  This  is  a  program  that  will 
produce  new  businesses,  new  sources  of 
food  and  materials,  new  Jobs,  and  new 
cooperative  action  between  the  academic 
community,  business  and  industry,  and 
State  governments. 

The  scientific  and  technological  com- 
munities of  the  United  States  are  ready 
for  this  program.  I  have  learned  that 
well-designed  proposals  are  being  sub- 
mitted in  rising  numbers.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  rate,  the  number  of  meritorious 
proposals  will  exceed  available  funds  by 
a  factor  of  nearly  10  to  1  during  this 
fiscal  year.  Mr.  President,  this  situation 
is  not  in  the  national  interest. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  enthusi- 
asm for  the  program:  Several  industries 
and  State  govenmients  have  offered  to 
provide  matching  support  and  are  al- 
ready cooperating  for  better  use  of  com- 
mon talents,  facilities,  and  resources  to- 
ward State  and  National  goals.  Inter- 
departmental alliances.  Intercollegiate 
consortia,  and  Interstate  compacts  have 
been  formed  in  response  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

It  has  aroused  the  imagination  of  col- 
lege deans  and  university  presidents,  in- 
dustrial presidents  and  officials  at  all 
levels  of  State  government.  If  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  capitalize  on  this 
awakening  of  Interest  now,  a  great  na- 
tional opportunity  will  be  defaulted.  Fu- 
ture Federal  efforts  to  restimulate  enthu- 
siasm will  doubtless  be  regarded  cynical- 
ly and  with  suspicion. 

Our  Nation  needs  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  highly  trained  engineers  and 
skilled  technicians  to  make  things  work 
in  the  ocean.  It  takes  many  years  to  edu- 
cate an  engineer  and  long  periods  to 
train  technicians.  Owing  to  the  lags  due 
to  the  budget  process,  it  will  not  be  un- 
til 1972  before  the  first  students  trained 
under  this  act  start  to  emerge  from 
schools  to  perform  useful  work  in  the 
oceans. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  Is  crucial 
to  our  entire  marine  science  and  tech- 
nology development,  which  Is  In  turn  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  I  be- 
lieve the  Congress  should  indicate  its 
concern  on  this  matter  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  a  vital  plan  for  this  Nation's 
mastery  of  the  seas. 

Finally,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  is  clear- 
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ly  high.  For  a  few  millions  investment  in 
education,  training  and  applied  research 
this  year,  the  United  States  may  realize 
billions  of  dollars  in  the  coming  decade. 
With  its  many  ramifications  in  such 
fields  as  mining,  oil  production,  in-solu- 
tion  mineral  extraction,  recreation,  law 
of  the  sea,  and  desalination,  the  sea  grant 
program  will  help  create  the  undersea 
side  of  the  Great  Society. 


FRANCIS  CARDINAL  SPELLMAN 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  today 
men  of  good  will  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world  witness  with  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  the  funeral  of  a  truly 
great  man — ^Francis  Cardinal  Spellman. 

Many  of  the  world's  notables  have 
stopped  to  pay  homage  to  this  country's 
leading  Roman  Catholic  churchman 
whose  sudden  death  on  Saturday  sent  a 
shock  wave  through  the  Christian  world. 

But  the  most  telling  measure  of  the 
edifying  infiuence  of  Cardinal  Spellman 
will  never  get  into  print  because  it  is 
written  only  on  the  hearts  of  those  he 
touched  so  deeply  during  his  long  service 
to  his  church  and  to  all  mankind. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  trait  of  the 
78-year-old  archbishop  of  New  York  was 
his  utter  disregard  for  personal  welfare. 
His  visits  to  servicemen  around  the  globe 
have  become  a  Christmas  tradition,  and 
one  of  America's  finest  symbols  of  a  de- 
sire for  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to- 
ward men."  No  lonely  soldier  who  has 
been  comforted  by  Cardinal  Spellman's 
presence  at  Christmastime  will  ever  for- 
get him. 

This  gifted  man  of  God  was  unflinch- 
ing in  his  devotion  to  liberty  for  all  men, 
and  was  imafraid  to  commit  himself  to 
this  end.  Cardinal  Spellman  has  long 
Identified  correctly  the  menace  of  com- 
munism and  was  vo'Uferous  in  warning 
against  it. 

He  was  one  of  the  finest  that  the  op- 
portunities of  a  free  land  and  the  hand 
of  God  could  produce. 


WISCONSIN  PUBLISHER,  JOHN 
LAVINE,  NAMED  ONE  OF  STATE'S 
"OUTSTANDING  YOUNG  MEN" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper  is  a  very  special  kind 
of  public  trust.  To  fulfill  that  trust  re- 
sponsibly and  imaginatively  requires  an 
uncommon  store  of  energy,  intelligence, 
and  "heart."  All  of  these  John  M.  Lavine 
has  In  the  fullest  measure.  As  publisher 
of  the  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram  and 
of  the  Portage  Daily  Register,  John  La- 
vine  has  made  a  brilliant  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  two  Wisconsin  communi- 
ties these  papers  serve. 

As  a  public-spirited  citizen,  he  has  an 
imposing  record  of  civic  accomplish- 
ments. His  nationally  syndicated  edi- 
torials contribute  importantly  to  nation- 
al debate  of  significant  issues.  Yet  John 
Lavine  is  only  26  years  old.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  dynamic  new  generation  of  lead- 
ers in  this  country — the  "takeover  gen- 
eration"— and  I  am  pleased  to  count  him 
as  one  of  my  very  good  friends. 

In  view  of  his  many  accomplishments, 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to  learn  that  John 
Lavine  has  just  been  named  by  the  Wis- 


consin Jaycees  as  one  of  the  five  out- 
standing men  in  Wisconsin. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
cent article  in  the  Herald-Telegram  de- 
scribing John  Lavine's  most  recent 
honor  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows: 

John  Lavin  Selected  bt  State  Jatcees  roR 

SiGMAL     Honor:     Htrald-Tei-egram     Pttb- 

LisHER  One  op  State's  Top  Five  YotrNO  Men 

For  the  second  time  in  as  many  years, 

Chippewa  Falls  has  furnished  the  Wisconsin 

Jaycees  with  one  of  "five  outstanding  young 

men  in  Wisconsin." 

Last  year,  David  Hancoc  ,  then  president  of 
Applied  Research  and  Development  Corpora- 
tion, was  named  to  the  select  list,  and  this 
week  it  was  announced  that  John  M.  Lavine, 
publisher  of  the  Chippewa  Herald-Telegram 
and  the  Portage  Dally  Register,  was  chosen 
one  of  1967's  Five  Outstanding  Toung  Men 
for  the  state. 

The  state  Jaycees  annually  pick  five  men 
from  a  list  comprised  of  the  names  and  quali- 
fications of  nominees  from  all  over  Wisconsin. 
Jaycee  judges  cut  the  list  to  a  workable  group 
of  the  most  notable  young  men,  and  of  these, 
five  are  selected  as  the  state's  most  outstand- 
ing. 

The  FOYM  program  climaxes  with  an 
awards  banquet  at  which  the  five  young 
men  are  presented  with  honoring  ceremony. 

This  year's  banquet  Is  slated  for  Fond  du 
Lac  on  Saturday  night,  Dec.  2.  Honored 
guests  being  Astronaut  James  Lovell  and 
U.S.  Jaycee  President  James  Antell,  sched- 
uled to  sit  at  the  speakers'  table. 

Lavine's  selection  to  the  list  of  Five  Out- 
standing Young  Men,  FOYM,  was  well-made, 
according  to  Chippewa  Palls  Jaycee  ofBcials 
who  submlttted  his  name  and  qualifications 
to  the  judges. 

At  26.  the  young  publisher  has  already 
carved  his  name  deeply  Into  the  records  of 
newspaperlng  and  public  service.  Oenerovis 
with  his  time  almost  to  a  fault,  Levlne  has 
thrown  his  personal  weight  and  that  of  his 
newspapers  into  almost  countless  civic  and 
fraternal  projects,  many  times  turning  cer- 
tain failure  Into  outstanding  success. 

Lavine  steeped  In  newspaperlng  by  a  close 
association  with  his  father,  the  late  Max 
Lavine,  got  his  feet  wet  with  printer's  Ink 
early  In  life. 

While  attending  Carlton  CoUege,  Lavine 
received  an  assignment  to  the  White  House 
staff  of  the  Murphy  Newspapers  (Morgan 
Murphy  of  Superior)  and  despite  his  tender 
age  (be  was  only  21),  he  served  as  a  corre- 
spondent In  Mexico,  covering  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy's  visit  to  that  country 
In  1962. 

Lavine  also  served  as  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
Interim  reporter  which  also  added  greatly  to 
bis  store  of  experience. 

After  attending  graduate  school  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  Lavine — at  23 — be- 
came publisher  of  the  Herald-Telegram  and 
Daily  Register,  and  at  the  same  time  became 
the  youngest  publisher  of  two  dally  newspa- 
pers in  the  nation. 

Presently,  Lavine  Is  the  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer  of  both  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Register  Publishing  Companies 
which  publish  the  two  related  newspapers. 

At  the  age  of  25.  and  after  two  years  di- 
recting the  operations  of  Chippewa  PaUs  and 
Portage,  Lavlhe  took  on  the  added  work  of 
authoring  a  dally  editorial  for  King  Features, 
the  largest  feature  and  editorial  newspaper 
syndicate  in  the  United  States,  and  today 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  his  work 
read  by  an  estimated  2.500,000  people.  Ap- 
proximately 250  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try subscribe  to  the  King  Feature  service. 

As  publisher  of  the  two  newspapers,  Lavine 


Is  almost  continually  Involved  In  the  com- 
munity affairs  of  the  two  cities. 

The  publisher's  Involvement  In  commu- 
nity acUon  was  hlghUghted  in  1964  when 
he  became  campaign  manager  for  the  first 
Negro — a  woman — to  ever  run  for  public 
office  In  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Locally,  lAvlne  has  been  exceedingly  active 
In  Rehabilitation,  Inc.,  an  organization  which 
was  formed  to  help  alcoholics.  In  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  John  Wreford,  pastor  of  the  First 
Methodist  Church  In  Chippewa  Falls,  "John 
Lavine,  through  his  personal  efforts,  has 
negotiated  two  large  grants,  for  (25.000  and 
$37,000,  to  help  construct  'WYNOT,'  a  cen- 
ter for  the  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics." 

Lavine  has  also  been  extremely  active  in 
the  Chippewa  Foundation,  and  has  aided 
that  organization  In  raising  over  •100,000  to 
build  an  outdoor  swimming  pool. 

In  his  religion,  John  Levlne  Is  an  Instruc- 
tor In  religion  at  Temple  Sholom  In  Eau 
Claire,  where  he  Is  also  an  officer  of  the 
Temple,  and  of  the  local  B'nal  B'rltb  Lodge 
and  Is  on  the  state  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Antl-Defamatlon  League. 

Lavine  has  xised  his  early  newspaper  train- 
ing to  push  himself  ahead  rapidly  In  his 
chosen  field. 

He  is  a  member  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
National  Journalistic  Society:  a  member  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers, 
and  of  the  Inland  DaUy  Press  Association, 
and  its  cost  and  Revenue  Committee  which 
Includes  some  500  dally  newspapers  In  the 
midwest. 

Lavine  has  also  served  as  a  member  of 
seminars  on  Vietnam  and  China,  with  the 
Council  on  Religion  and  International  Af- 
fairs. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  and  this  year 
was  elected  to  the  Committee  on  Carrier 
Boys  with  that  organization. 

On  the  local  level,  Lavine  saw  the  Chippewa 
Herald-Telegram  judged  first  In  the  Inland's 
Local  Government  News  Reporting  contest  in 
1966,  and  receive  first  honorable  mention  in 
the  same  contest  this  year. 

Under  Lavine's  direction,  the  Portage  paper 
also  became  the  first  dally  In  the  state  to 
change  from  letterpress  to  offset  operation. 

The  Rev.  Wreford,  asked  to  comment  on 
Lavine's  selection  as  one  of  the  state's  five 
outstanding  young  men,  added  this  to  his 
comments  on  the  publisher's  participation  in 
the  "VPYNOT'  project: 

"I  have  worked  with  John  on  numerous 
occasions  and  on  several  projects,  and  can 
only  say  that  be  Is  enthusiastic,  dedicated, 
and  reliable." 

"In  addition,"  the  Reverend  declared, 
"Lavine  has  great  leadership  qualities,  and  a 
good  Imagination  and  a  creative  mind." 

"In  my  estimation,"  he  concluded,  "he  Is  a 
courageous  and  deep- thinking  newspaper 
man." 

Rev.  Wreford's  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
leaders  on  state  and  national  levels. 

Senator  William  Proxmlre,  asked  to  com- 
ment from  bis  Washington  office,  had  this  to 
say  about  John  Lavine : 

"In  my  Judgment,  Lavine  has  made  a  iMll- 
Uant  contribution,  not  only  to  the  two  Wis- 
consin commxinltles  In  which  his  dally  news- 
paper operate,  but  through  his  syndicated 
columns,  to  the  entire  nation." 

Senator  Oaylor  Nelson  added  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  others,  saying,  "From  Wash- 
ington, to  Madison,  to  his  home  town,  this 
young  man  Is  writing  an  outstanding  record 
that  shoiild  reflect  great  credit  on  himself, 
and  which  should  benefit  our  Wisconsin  com. 
munity  from  many  years  to  oome." 

"I  would,"  Senator  Nelson  stated,  "like  to 
add  my  enthusiastic  second  to  this  ncunlna- 
tion  to  become  one  of  Wisconsin's  five  out- 
standing young  men." 

Congressman  Alvln  O'Konskl,  upon  bearing 
of  Lavine's  selection  to  the  FYOM,  bad  this 
to  say: 

"John  is  one  ot  the  finest  men  I  know.  I 
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have  watched  with  Interest  his  activities  In 
community  affairs  and  know  he  has  spear- 
headed many  successful  endeavors." 

Eugene  McQuckln,  Jr.,  Dixluth,  a  buslnesa 
and  personal  friend  of  Lavlne,  added  these 
comments  to  the  growing  list  of  accolades  for 
the  publisher : 

"At  the  Dally  Press  Association  where  I  was 
In  close  contact  with  executives  of  more  than 
500  mldwestern  newspapers,  I  consider  John 
Lavlne  luiquestlonably  the  top  yo\ing  execu- 
tive of  this  group." 


DECEMBER   7— A   PROUD   DAY   FOR 
THE  FIRST  STATE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
the  180th  anniversary  of  the  ratification 
by  Delaware  of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  In 
our  State  we  annually  mark  December  7 
as  Delaware  Day. 

And  because  Delaware  wsus  the  first 
State  to  ratify  we  have  always  proudly 
borne  the  title  of  the  "First  State." 

Ratification  was  In  our  capital,  Dover, 
and  all  30  delegates  to  the  convention, 
the  deputies  of  the  people  of  the  Dela- 
ware State,  as  they  were  called,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  Constitution. 

Looking  back  upon  It.  one  may  think 
this  was  easy  to  do.  It  was  not.  The  new 
constitution  had  given  rise  to  contro- 
versy. There  were  many  who  fought  it 
bitterly. 

In  this  tense  atmosphere,  with  the 
future  of  the  Nation  at  stake,  those  30 
men  in  Dover  deliberated  and  decided  to 
break  new  groimd.  Their  action  began 
the  ratification  process  which  became 
successful  when  the  ninth  State  voted  to 
ratify. 

As  a  son  of  the  "First  State,"  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  recall  this  historic 
action  and  to  mention  briefly  to  the  Sen- 
ate why  December  7  is  such  a  special  day 
In  Delaware.  I  might  add  that  the  im- 
port of  that  day  in  Delaware  180  years 
ago  makes  the  day  special  for  the  Nation 
as  well. 


A  DAIRY  PLAN  FOR  THE  NATION 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  problems  of 
America's  dairy  farmers.  Sometimes  it 
seems  that  there  have  been  no  real  an- 
swers to  the  nagging  problems  which  face 
dairy  fanners. 

One  organization  has  laid  out  a  care- 
fully considered  program  for  our  dairy 
farmers.  The  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation,  spokesman  for  dalrjmien  in 
the  Nation's  Capital,  at  the  Federation's 
51st  annual  meeting  November  12  to 
16,  1967,  laid  out  a  positive  plan  of  ac- 
tion for  the  dairy  farm  industry. 

This  plan  was  set  down  clearly  and 
concisely  in  the  annual  report  to  the  con- 
vention delegates  by  Federation  Secre- 
tary E.  M.  Norton,  one  of  the  Nation's 
ablest  and  most  respected  agricultural 
spokesman. 

He  notes  that  the  rapid  rate  of  change 
in  the  dairy  farm  Industry  offers  new 
challenges  to  dairy  farmers.  In  his  report 
he  called  for  passage  of  the  Dairy  Import 
Act  of  1967,  and  changes  in  the  pricing 
system  of  milk.  Mr.  Norton  also  outlined 
activities  of  this  organization  during  the 
past  year. 

E.  M.  Norton's  annual  report  is  Im- 
portant reading  for  smyone  who  wants  to 
know  how  he  can  help  our  dairy  industry. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Norton's  reiport  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   1967  Annttai.   Report 

(By  E.  M.  Norton,  secretary.  National  Milk 

Producers  Federation) 

Over  the  years,  farm  writers  and  speakers 
have  been  saying  that  farmers  have  lost  their 
political  punch.  But  In  1967,  farmers — and 
dairy  farmers  In  particular — spoke  In  a  loud, 
unified  voice — and  the  voice  was  heard. 

As  we  discussed  dairy  Imports  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  last  year,  for  example  few  ob- 
servers foresaw  that  over  half  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  198  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  would  Introduce  legislation 
to  curb  excessive  dairy  imports. 

BECINNIIIG   or  THE   BATTLE 

Ouj'  course  was  set  to  prove  that  dairy 
framers  call  the  shots  In  their  Industry.  If 
there  is  one  thing  we  have  learned.  It  Is  that 
we  must  utilize  the  political  and  organiza- 
tional power  to  run  our  Industry. 

While  many  activities  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  during  the  past  year 
were  Important — and  the  more  Important 
ones  win  be  discussed  later — I  am  giving 
special  emphasis  to  the  Import  problem;  be- 
cause we  haven't  won  this  war  yet.  although 
we  have  won  some  Important  battles. 

Just  recently  a  leading  American  news- 
paper began  filling  Its  editorial  pages  with 
antl-lmport  editorials.  This  Is  the  same 
newspaper  that  did  not  even  carry  a  story  on 
the  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967"  when  It  was 
Introduced  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate.  The 
paper  made  the  mistake  that  we  sometimes 
make  in  the  dairy  Industry.  That  is.  If  you 
Ignore  the  enemy.  It  will  go  away. 

In  the  legislative  field,  we  have  worked  on 
nmny  Issues  other  than  import  legislation. 
We  worked  for  extension  of  and  appropria- 
tions for  the  pesticide  Indemnity  program. 
Increased  funds  for  the  special  milk  and 
school  lunch  programs,  expansion  of  dairy 
research,  farm  credit,  disaster  relief  for  dairy 
farmers,  funds  for  mastitis  control.  Invest- 
ment credit,  farm  labor  and  many  others. 

However,  the  most  Important  g^aln  of  the 
year  was  the  closing  of  loopholes  which  al- 
lowed a  fiood  of  foreign  dairy  products  to 
enter  this  country  In  outright  circumvention 
of  the  present  law  and  government  regula- 
tions. 

Following  the  passage  of  a  positive  resolu- 
tion on  imports  by  this  group — the  voting 
delegates  of  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation — we  Immediately  went  to  work  to 
develop   a  program   to  limit  dairy  Imports. 

We  visited  Senator  William  Proxmire  of 
Wisconsin.  He  said  he  would  lead  the  fight 
In  the  Senate  for  legislation  to  regiilate  Im- 
ports of  milk  and  dairy  products. 

Next,  on  January  17,  1967,  we  published 
a  brochure — "Invasion  by  Evasion" — which 
Included  the  proposed  "Dairy  Import  Act  of 
1967." 

This  brochure  pinpointed  the  problem.  For 
example.  It  stated  that  In  1966  total  Imports 
In  milk  equivalent  on  a  fat  basis  were  2.8 
billion  pounds,  nine  times  the  amount  au- 
thorized. And  dtuing  1967  the  V£.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  estimates  that  total  im- 
ports will  reach  4  blUlon  pounds,  most  of 
which  will  be  In  evasion  of  quotas,  and  of 
which  2.8  billion  pounds  entered  before  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  was  made  effective 
on  July  1. 

IMPORT  BILI.  IKTRODUCXD 

The  "Dairy  Import  Act  of  1967"  was  In- 
troduced on  January  24,  1967,  by  40  Sena- 
tors. This  bill  was  later  Introduced  and  spon- 
sored by  59  Senators  and  198  Representa- 
tives. The  bill — S.  612 — Is  identical  to  the 
bill  contained  in  our  brochure.  "Invasion  by 
Evasion." 

We  urged  all  member  associations  of  the 


Federation  to  contact  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  request  them  to  Intro- 
duce the  bill.  The  entire  membership  can 
be  proud  of  ita  concentrated  efforts  in  this. 

In  our  efforts  to  regulate  dairy  Imports,  the 
Federation  did  not  limit  activities  to  legis- 
lation. We  pleaded  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture repeatedly  to  take  action  under 
Section  22  to  curtail  the  flow  of  Colby  cheese 
and  butterfat-sugar  mixtures. 

But  it  was  not  until  Congressional  support 
grew  that  the  Secretary  was  compelled  to 
take  some  action. 

On  March  30,  1967.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture submitted  his  recommendation  to 
the  President  that  action  be  taken  under 
Section  22  to  limit  dairy  product  Imports. 
On  April  8,  the  President  made  his  request 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  an  Investiga- 
tion and  reports.  On  May  16.  the  two-and-a- 
half  day  hearing  before  the  Tariff  Conunis- 
slon  was  begun.  Th  eTarlff  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  new  Import  quotas  be  estab- 
lished at  the  level  of  the  Imports  which  en- 
tered In  1966.  But  this  recommendation  was 
set  aside  by  the  president.  He  issued  a  Presi- 
dential Proclamation  setting  quotas  at  the 
1965  level,  or  about  one-half  the  amount 
recommended  by  the  Tariff  Commission.  This 
Proclamation  can  be  changed  anytime  and 
won't  do  the  Job  In  the  long  run.  Dairy  farm- 
ers gained  temporarily,  but  will  have  protec- 
tion from  unlimited  dairy  product  imports 
only  when  permanent  le^latlon  is  passed. 
Acsicm.nntAi.  ruNsnta 

An  Increasingly  difficult  task  is  the  annual 
struggle  to  secure  adequate  appropriations 
lor  Federal  programs  which  benefit  dairy 
farmers. 

Agriculture  plays  an  Increasingly  Impor- 
tant role  In  meeting  present  and  future  do- 
mestic and  world  problems,  and  it  Is  essential 
that  adequate  funds  be  provided  to  main- 
tain agricultural  programs. 

The  members  of  the  Federation  must  con- 
tinue to  lend  their  wholehearted  support 
to  the  financing  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Special  Milk  Program  for  Chil- 
dren, the  School  Lunch  Program,  the  Food 
Stamp  Plan,  and  the  many  other  programs 
in  which  dairy  farmers  have  an  Important 
Interest. 

SPXCIAI.    MILK    PROGRAM 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  effort  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  cripple  the  Special  Milk  Pro- 
gram for  Children  a  year  ago,  the  appropria- 
tions had  clear  sailing  this  year.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  requested  $104  million  to 
finance  the  Special  Milk  Program  for  the 
current  year  and  It  was  provided  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  providing  the  funds  for  the  ciir- 
rent  year,  however,  the  money  will  be  pro- 
vided from  Section  32  (Import  duties  ear- 
marked for  agriculture) .  In  providing  funds 
in  this  manner,  the  Congress  did  Indicate 
that  in  the  future  the  financing  of  this  pro- 
gram would  be  by  direct  appropriations,  as 
requested  by  the  Federation. 

Funds  for  the  School  Lunch  Program  this 
year  will  be  •2273  mUllon  of  which  Hi 
mUUon  win  be  from  Section  32  funds,  as  In 
past  years. 

The  Special  Milk  Program  for  Children  and 
the  School  Lunch  Program  represent  two 
efforts  of  the  Federation  that  have  con- 
tinued to  receive  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  the  Congress. 

Approximately  three  bUllon  pounds  of 
fresh  fluid  milk  are  used  annually  in  these 
programs.  The  results  are  Improved  nutri- 
tion among  school  children  and  expanded 
markets  for  dairy  farmers.  The  three  billion 
pounds  represent  more  than  six  percent  of 
Class  I  sales  for  dairy  farmers. 

PESTICIDE   mDEMNlTT 

The  Pesticide  Indemnity  Payment  Program 
was  added,  at  the  Federation's  request,  to 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  Its 
purpose  Is  to  reimburse  dairy  fanners  whose 
milk — through  no  fault  of  their  own — was 
barred  from  commercial  markets  because  it 
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contained  minute  traces  of  chemicals  which 
had  been  registered  and  recommended  for 
use  by  the  Federal  government  at  the  time 
of  their  use. 

Dairy  farmers  In  Mississippi,  Nebraska. 
Wisconsin,  and  Texas  received  Indemnity 
payments  under  the  program  during  the  fis- 
cal year  June  30,  1967.  before  the  c\irrent 
program  expired. 

Since  most  of  the  offending  chemicals 
build  up  and  remain  in  the  soil  for  several 
years,  their  presence  in  milk  is  a  continuing 
possibility.  Consequently,  the  Federation  re- 
quested that  the  Indemnity  Program  be  con- 
tinued. The  Federation  declared  that  so  long 
as  a  single  dairy  farmer  could  be  penalized 
for  following  the  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  government,  it  would  be  inequitable 
to  discontinue  the  program. 

As  a  result  of  the  Federation's  efforts,  the 
authority  for  the  Pesticide  Indemnity  Pay- 
ment Program  has  been  extended  through 
June  30.  1968.  However,  for  the  first  time, 
the  program  was  enacted  as  a  separate  piece 
of  legislation  and  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

ACRICULTTTRAL   FAIR   PRACTICES   IXGISULTIOH 

Legislation  relating  to  coercion  and  dis- 
crimination against  farmers  that  Join  co- 
operatives was  reintroduced  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  In  May. 
The  Federation  appeared  in  support  of  the 
set  as  did  also  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  several  other  farm  organizations.  As  was 
expected,  opposition  came  primarily  from 
proprietary  processors  who  would  stand  to 
benefit  from  cheap  prices  for  raw  agricultiiral 
prices  and  who  do  not  want  farmers  or- 
ganized Into  effective  bargaining  units. 

A  compromise  version  of  the  bill  was  de- 
veloped in  the  Senate  Committee.  The  revised 
bUl  continues  the  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  coercion  by  processors  to  prevent 
farmers  from  Joining  cooperatives.  It  applies 
the  same  rule  to  the  use  of  coercion  to  make 
a  farmer  Join  a  cooperative.  It  further  de- 
Clares  that  handlers  are  free  to  select  their 
suppliers  and  to  deal  directly  with  producers, 
provided  they  do  not  discriminate  against 
producers  who  are  members  of  a  cooperative. 

The  comj^omlse  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  and  passed  the  Senate  by 
unanimous  vote. 

Hearings  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  were  held  in  September.  The  Fed- 
eration again  supported  the  legislation  and 
agreed  to  go  along  with  the  compromise  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  Comp>romlse  bUl 
was  ai^MTOved  by  the  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
28  to  5,  with  minor  amendments. 

RECULATORT   ACI'IVITIES 

The  Federation  In  a  statement  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  (^posed  ad- 
ditional freight  rate  Increases  on  agricul- 
tural commodities. 

A  statement  In  a  proceeding  before  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  opposed  any 
weakening  of  regulations  applicable  to  the 
dispensing  of  pesticides  by  airplanes.  The 
Federation  played  an  Important  part  in 
getting  the  original  regulations  established. 

PRICE    SXrPPORT    AKD    rEDXRAL    ORDER    ACTIVITIES 

The  Federation  has  been,  and  Is  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
which  authorizes  the  price  support  program 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  which  authorizes 
the  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  Program. 
Both  programs  required  constant  attention 
during  the  past  year  in  efforts  to  improve 
prices  paid  dairy  farmers  for  milk  throughout 
the  United  States. 

The  price  support  level,  as  many  will  recsOl, 
hovered  around  75  percent  of  parity  for  many 
years  during  which  milk  production  exceeded 
market  requirements  by  a  wide  margin.  Even 
as  late  as  1965  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 


poration purchased  dairy  {M'oducts  repre- 
senting 10.8  percent  of  all  skim  milk  and  5.6 
percent  of  all  butterfat  marketed  by  farmers, 
to  bolster  the  farm  price.  Milk  production, 
however,  tapered  off.  There  was  an  exodus 
of  tarravn  from  dairying  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  future  supply  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  for  our  growing  urban 
population.  The  very  stability  and  strength 
of  the  dairy  Industry  was  treatened.  By  1966 
the  number  of  dairy  farmers  and  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows  on  farms  were  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  20th  century.  The  decline  in 
numbers  of  farms  milking  cows,  and  in  the 
number  of  cows,  demonstrated  clearly  that 
the  farm  price  was  too  low. 

The  Federation  vigorously  pursued  a  policy 
aimed  at  increasing  the  price  support  level 
to  the  maximum  amount  authorized  by  law. 
The  current  price  support  level  of  $4.00  per 
hundredweight  is  about  86  percent  of  peirlty. 
We  are  presently  calling  for  an  Increase  in 
the  price  support  level  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

In  an  effort  to  stlmtilate  consumption  of 
butter,  we  are  seeking  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  authorizing  pay- 
ments to  butter  plants  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing retail  prices  more  attractive  to  consum- 
ers. 

Member  cooperatives  singly  and  in  groups 
made  every  effort  to  seciire  increases  in  prices 
for  fluid  milk  through  amendment  to  orders. 
The  growing  pressures,  however,  which  re- 
quire maintenance  of  a  coordinated  price 
structure  and  price  alignment  as  between 
the  several  markets  made  It  virtually  im- 
possible to  secure  timely  revisions  In  Class 
I  prices  except  thro»igh  a  nationwide  effort. 

Thus,  the  National  Milk  Producers  Feder- 
ation for  the  first  time  sought  hearings  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  presented  evidence  in 
support  of  increases  in  fluid  milk  priceb 
across  the  board.  A  series  of  amendments  to 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  were  made  ef- 
fective December  1,  1966.  A  repeat  perform- 
ance was  scheduled  for  early  spring  and  on 
May  1,  1967  Class  I  prices  were  Increased  20 
centb  per  hundred  weight  In  virtually  all 
markets,  seasonal  adjustmenta  In  Class  I 
differentials  were  removed  and  the  basic  for- 
mula for  markets  using  the  manufacturing 
milk  price  as  a  basis  for  establishing  Class  I 
prices  was  frozen  at  a  minimum  of  $4.06.  The 
twenty  cents  higher  Class  I  prices  and  the 
freezing  of  the  basic  formula  wUl  be  effective 
through  April  1968. 

Whether  or  not  It  will  be  necessary  to  ad- 
just fluid  milk  prices  through  nationwide 
action  In  the  future  will  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. Nevertheless,  the  cooperatives 
have  shown  conclusively  that  they  can  unite 
for  action  when  necessary,  and  that  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  Is  a  very 
useful  vehicle  for  bringing  about  Improve- 
menta  in  prices  and  regulatory  procedures  as 
weU  as  through  Ita  legislative  efforto. 

LABOR ^A    PROBLEM    FOR    DAIRT    FARMERS 

As  a  rebult  of  high  employment  In  Industry 
and  the  drain  on  manpower  to  flll  the  needs 
of  the  military,  dairy  farmers  are  facing  labor 
shortages  and  high  wage  rates. 

Minimum  wages  and  other  labor  regula- 
tions became  applicable  to  farm  workers  In 
1966.  This  year  two  bills  came  before  Con- 
gress amending  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  making  Ita  provisions  applicable  to  agri- 
cultural workers.  These  bUls  would  authorize 
unions  to  represent  farm  workers  without 
requiring  the  union  to  show  It  represented 
a  majority  of  the  employees.  Furthermore,  If 
a  union  did  represent  a  majority  of  farm 
employees.  It  would  be  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice for  the  farmers  employing  such  labor  to 
refuse  to  bargain  with  the  union.  Tbeke  bills 
contain  union  shop  provisions  providing  that 
a  bargaining  agreement  could  require,  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  that  all  employees 
join  the  union. 

The  Federation  opposed  these  measures  on 
the  grounds  that  unionization  of  farm  work- 


ers would  Increase  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
while  there  was  little  or  no  prospect  for  farm 
prices  sufficiently  high  to  provide  the  money. 
The  Federation  pointed  out  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  would  be  undesirable  because 
of  the  effecta  that  a  labor  dispute  could  have 
on  milk  production.  Not  only  Is  milk  a  highly 
perishable  product,  produced  irrespective  of 
argumenta  between  p>eople.  but  the  dairy  ani- 
mals require  dally  care  and  could  suffer  seri- 
ous damage  as  a  result  of  a  labor  dlsputa. 
The  proposed  changes  in  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  have  not  received  the  approval 
of  Congress,  but  fanners  will  be  required  to 
take  a  more  Intense  interest  In  labor  legis- 
lation In  the  future. 

IMITATION    DAIRT   PRODXTCTS 

Milk  and  dairy  producta  have  universal 
taste  appeal  and  serve  vital  nutritional  needs 
of  consumers.  Milk  and  dairy  producta.  as 
reflected  by  the  cash  register,  account  for 
nearly  one-fourth  of  all  food  sales.  Govern- 
ment distribution  programs,  also,  absorb 
large  quantities  of  dairy  producta,  notable 
examples  being  the  School  Lunch  Program 
and  the  Special  Milk  Program  for  ChUdren. 

In  view  of  the  enviable  position  of  milk 
and  dairy  products,  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
continuous  efforta  are  made  to  Imitate  them 
and  to  capture  our  marketa. 

First  came  substitutes  for  butter.  Next 
came  filled  evaporated  milk,  then  frozen 
desserta.  A  great  deal  of  research,  time  and 
money  have  been  spent  to  find  means  of 
making  Imitation  fluid  milk. 

The  Federation  has  pressed  hard  for  legis- 
lation preventing  Imitations  from  being  sold 
on  the  good  name  of  genuine  dairy  producta. 
A  result  was  the  National  Pilled  Act,  enacted 
in  1923.  There  have  been  numerous  laws, 
national  and  state,  governing  trade  prac- 
tices to  Insure  that  imitation  producta  be 
sold  on  their  own  merit. 

Dairy  farmers  know  and  understand  that 
the  dairy  business  will  never  be  exempt  from 
comp>etition  for  substitute  producta.  But  It 
does  insist  that  advantages  favoring  the  Imi- 
tation producta  be  changed. 

Imitation  milk,  filled  milk,  or  beverages 
sold  In  semblance  of  and  as  replacementa  for 
fluid  milk  have  been  In  development  stage 
for  many  years.  An  Imitation  milk  product 
first  appeared  on  the  market  several  years 
ago.  but  many  In  the  dairy  business  did  not 
foresee  that  Imitation  milk  could  not  be 
made  sufficiently  palatable  to  threaten  fluid 
milk  marketa. 

During  the  past,  promoters,  of  imitation 
milk  Introduced  the  product  In  several  mar- 
keta. The  product  for  the  most  part.  Is  not 
subject  to  the  same  sanitary  regulations  as 
fluid  milk.  Neither  Is  It  priced  to  handlers 
on  a  basis  comparable  with  fresh  fluid  milk. 
Consequently,  It  Is  sold  at  prices  substantial- 
ly below  fresh  fluid  milk. 

If  these  producta  can  Invade  the  fluid  milk 
market,  unbridled  from  sanitary  regulations 
fluid  milk  must  meet  and  exempt  from  the 
price  structure  enforced  In  the  sale  of  fluid 
milk.  Imitation  milk  sales  are  sure  to  In- 
crease. 

The  Federation  has  taken  the  position  that 
any  skim  milk  used  in  Imitation  producta 
should  be  priced  to  the  manufacturers  on  the 
same  basis  as  skim  milk  In  fluid  whole  milk. 
If  successful  In  achieving  this  goal,  about 
one-half  the  price  gap  between  the  Imitation 
producta  and  fresh  fluid  milk  will  be  closed. 

The  Federation  staff  has  been  studying  the 
problems  of  milk  classification  and  pricing 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  Imitation  milk,  as 
well  as  to  meet  the  challenges  of  low-fat 
beverages  made  from  skim  milk.  It  appears, 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  modernize  our 
pricing  system  to  refiect  these  marketing 
trends.  This  may  mean  abandonment  of  the 
so-called  butterfat-skim  milk  method  of  ac- 
counting, and  Instead,  price  milk  to  handlers 
as  a  beverage  without  regard  to  ita  fat  con- 
tent. 
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The  Department  of  Defense,  In  the  guise 
of  economy.  Is  denying  servicemen  genuine 
dairy  products.  For  many  years  troops  were 
furnished  unlimited  quantities  of  fresh  milk. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  picked  up  the 
tab  as  an  alternative  to  purchasing  products 
made  from  the  same  milk  under  the  price 
support  program. 

The  troops  and  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion absorbed  approximately  600  million 
pounds  of  milk  per  year  from  the  Inception 
of  the  program  through  the  1964-65  fiscal 
year.  Diirlng  the  same  period  of  time  the  De- 
fense Department  received  butter  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  USDA  Inventories  slackened,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Defense  abruptly  de- 
creed that  no  more  butter  would  be  pur- 
chased for  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  In 
September  of  1966  vegetable  and  refined  ani- 
mal fats  were  substituted  for  butterfat  In 
frozen  desserts  and  In  reconstituted  Imita- 
tion milk  for  overseas  feeding. 

The  reduction  In  procurement  of  dairy 
products  by  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
the  same  effect  as  throwing  additional  dairy 
products  on  the  market.  Like  unneeded  Im- 
ports of  dairy  products,  these  quantities 
served   to   depress   the   farm   price. 

The  Federation  could  not  sit  Idly  by  while 
government  agencies  were  using  their  power 
to  reduce  farm  prices.  This  practice,  we 
pointed  out  to  the  Congress,  was  precisely 
the  opposite  of  that  intended  by  many  legis- 
lative measures  aimed  at  attainment  of  parity 
price  levels  for  farmers. 

Fourteen  U.S.  Senators,  including  six 
members  of  the  Defense  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, voiced  their  protest  to  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  In  a  joint  letter  demanding  the  re- 
scinding of  the  directive  which  cut  the  use 
of  butterfat  in  favor  of  vegetable  oils  and 
animal  fats.  At  the  time  of  this  writing,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  not  changed  its 
policy. 

DOD    MUX.    CONTRACTS 

Contracts  to  supply  Department  of  De- 
fense establishments  with  milk  after  March 
1,  1966,  were  made  subject  to  renegotiation 
through  special  legislation.  The  authority 
for  such  renegotiation  was  supported  by  the 
Federation.  It  provided  an  opportunity  for 
milk  distributors,  including  cooperatives,  to 
recoup  losses  sustained  as  a  result  of  needed 
increases  in  prices  paid  farmers,  made  ef- 
fective by  government  action.  Following  pas- 
sage of  the  legislation,  the  Department  of 
Defense  prescribed  regulations  governing  the 
renegotiation  of  contract  prices. 

Orm    MARKET    PTTRCHASES 

During  the  period  1952  until  1965,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  purchased 
substantial  quantities  of  dairy  products  to 
support  prices  paid  dairy  farmers  for  milk. 
To  minimize  the  eSect  of  Inventories  on  farm 
prices,  and  to  make  good  use  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Federation  helped  develop 
many  domestic  and  foreign  distribution 
programs. 

Under  these  programs  children  and  the 
underprivileged  experienced  improvement  in 
their  diets.  In  1965,  about  800  million  pounds 
of  nonfat  dried  milk,  200  million  pounds  of 
butter  and  56  million  pounds  of  cheese  were 
used  in  distribution  programs  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 

By  1965,  it  was  evident  that  requirements 
for  these  programs  could  not  always  be  sup- 
plied from  Inventories  under  the  price  sup- 
port program. 

It  was  reasoned  that  hungry  mouths  should 
be  fed  every  day — not  only  when  dairy  farm- 
ers happen  to  produce  surplus  milk.  Con- 
sequently, Section  709  was  Included  In  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965,  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  dairy 
products  at  market  prices  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  distribution  programs,  when 


there  were  Insufficient  stocks  In  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

This  program,  known  as  Section  709,  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  prevent,  to  some 
degree,  the  substitution  of  other  foods  for 
dairy  products  when  CCC  Inventories  are 
low  or  nonexistent. 

Through  the  use  of  Section  709,  the  Fed- 
eration was  Instrumental  In  p>ersuadlng  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  purchase  but- 
ter for  the  school  hinch  program  in  the  fall 
of  1966,  rather  than  to  supply  schools  with 
substitute  products  or  to  curtail  the  dona- 
tion of  butter  upon  which  the  school  system 
bad  come  to  rely. 

The  full  use  of  Section  709  would  assure 
agencies  distributing  dairy  products  of 
needed  quantities.  Its  full  use  would  improve 
the  market  p^-lce  for  dairy  products  and 
strengthen  the  farm  price  for  milk. 

ICC    ATTACKS    CO-OPS 

When  the  motor  carrier  portion  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  was  passed  in  1935, 
farmer  spokesmen  Insisted  that  rates  and 
routes  in  the  agricultural  field  be  left  un- 
regulated and  subject  to  open  competition. 
This  Congress  granted,  with  language  broad 
enough  to  permit  incidental  backhauling  of 
freight  In  the  interest  of  the  economical  use 
of  equipment.  The  agricultural  exemption 
has  resulted  in  lower  rates  and  more  flexible 
service  to  farmers. 

In  1967,  as  In  1966,  a  new  attack  on  the 
exemption  was  touched  off  by  ICC  and  the 
organized  truckers.  In  rebuttal,  the  Federa- 
tion was  able  to  show  that  the  type  of  haul- 
Ing  done  by  farmer  cooperatives — about 
which  the  Commission  and  the  truckers 
were  concerned — Is  only  approximately 
.00027  of  1  percent  of  the  total  trucking  op- 
erations of  the  country.  Figures  compiled  by 
the  Dei>artment  of  Agriculture  for  1968  In- 
dicate that  the  volume  of  nonfarm  back- 
hauls attacked  by  the  ICC  Is  Insignificant. 

The  Federation  opposed  the  ICC  bill  in 
Senate  hearings  held  in  July.  Tbe  bill  has 
not  been  reported. 

INVESTMKNT    CREDrt 

The  suspension  of  the  seven  percent  tax 
credit  allowed  for  Investments  in  equipment 
which  Congress  imposed  last  year  was  ter- 
minated as  of  March  9,  1967.  This  means  that 
the  credit,  including  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion, is  now  In  full  effect. 

When  the  suspension  was  enacted  last 
year,  the  Federation  8uppc»-ted  an  exemp- 
tion, which  Congress  granted.  The  exemp- 
tion permitted  the  use  of  the  credit  during 
the  suspension  period  on  $20,000.00  of  equip- 
ment and  permitted  the  tise  of  accelerated 
depreciation  on  $50,000.00  of  buildings  ac- 
quired during  the  suspension  period. 

The  exemption  during  the  suspension 
period,  and  the  restoration  of  the  credit  this 
year,  are  important  to  dairymen  because 
changes  In  dairy  farming  are  requiring  sub- 
stantial investments  in  new  and  improved 
equipment. 

DAIXT    KSSXABCH    PXOORAXS 

An  ever  important  factor  in  the  successful 
prod\K^on  and  marketing  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  Is  a  comprehensive  program  of  re- 
search and  development  directed  at  Improv- 
ing farm  production  methods,  nutrition,  con- 
svuner  and  utilization  research,  and  market- 
ing and  econcHnic  research.  There  is  a  definite 
Imbalance  In  the  funds  available  for  dairy 
research  as  comi>ared  with  the  contribution 
that  dairy  farming  makes  to  the  agricultural 
economy.  Because  of  this  Imbalance  the  Fed- 
eration seeks  improved  coordination  through 
a  national  dairy  research  center.  While  fairly 
good  strides  have  been  made  at  improving 
farm  production  efllclency,  tremendously  ex- 
p>anded  nutrition,  utilization,  consumer  \ise, 
and  marketing  research  Is  essential. 

Cooi>erative  associations  have  assumed  a 
greater  responsibiUty  for  this  necessary  re- 
search. Nonetheless,  it  Is  essential  that  re- 


search activities  be  coordinated   by  a  cen- 
tralized Federal  research  program. 

TBI    »-A   ZMUXDia    BTANSAIOS 

Members  of  the  Federation's  3-A  Sanitary 
Standards  Task  Group  have  been  successful 
this  year  in  getting  adopted  a  3-A  Accepted 
Practice  for  KClklng  Systems.  These  sorely 
needed  guidelines  will  go  far  In  providing 
a  working  tool  for  good  milking  management 
and  In  providing  equipment  which  can  be 
effectively  cleaned  with  a  mlnlmtun  of  labor. 

A  3-A  Sanitary  Standard  is  developed  by 
committees  representing  (1)  the  manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  dairy  equipment;  (2)  the 
regulatory  officials  under  whose  jurisdiction 
the  equipment  is  Installed  and  used,  such 
as  State  and  City  sanitarians  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service;  and  (3)  the  users  of 
dairy  equipment,  such  as  our  members. 

A  major  benefit  of  the  3-A  symbol  Is  that 
It  can  save  dairymen  costly  Investments  in 
equipment  that  Is  not  suitable  for  milk 
production  and  processing.  Also,  uniform 
standards  reduce  manufacturing  costs  there- 
by reducing  the  cost  to  the  user  and  as- 
sures him  that  the  equipment  Is  properly 
designed.  Beyond  these  important  factors 
is  a  point  of  overriding  sig^nlflcance.  In  this 
program  users  have  a  set  of  published  g^ulde- 
llnes  in  which  they  have  had  a  Toic«  In 
developing. 

Dairymen  should  insist  that  their  equip- 
ment meets  3-A  Sanitary  Standards.  This 
relieves  the  dairyman  of  responsibility  of 
faulty  sanitary  design  and  places  it  where  It 
belongs — with  the  manufacturer. 

ABNOKMAI.  Mn.K  FROGRAK 

In  August  the  Federation  sponsored  a  two- 
day  meeting  of  scientists  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  our  members,  relative 
to  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Ordinance  and  Code  for 
Grade  A  milk  and  the  procedures  adopted 
by  the  Interstate  Milk  Shippers  Conference, 
all  with  reference  to  abnormal  milk. 

There  was  general  agreement  among  the 
conferees  that  the  procedures  used  are  not 
sufficiently  standardized  so  as  to  obtain, 
within  reasonable  tolerances,  repeatable  di- 
rect microscopic  counts  of  leucocytes  In 
milk.  Also  indicator  tests  which  have  been 
developed  for  use  In  determining  high  leu- 
cocyte counts  have  not  been  adequately  re- 
lated either  to  each  other,  or  to  any  results 
obtainable  using  the  direct  microscopic 
count. 

After  this  meeting  it  Ls  felt  that  since 
there  are  gaps  in  knowledge  regarding  pro- 
cedures and  indicator  tests,  considerably 
more  research  is  required  before  regulatory 
programs  should  be  made  operative  which 
can  result  In  the  expenditure  of  loss  of  mon- 
ey on  the  part  of  dairy  farmers. 

MEMBERSHIP  ASSISTANCX 

For  many  years  the  Federation  has  made 
available  to  its  members,  special  assistance 
from  the  staff.  This  help  has  been  In  Federal 
Order  matters;  plant  surveys  and  recom- 
mendation of  plant  equipment;  cost  ac- 
counting and  financial  information,  and 
management  and  director  training. 

Staff  members  are  available  at  the  mem- 
ber's expense.  The  member  pays  a  per  diem 
charge  for  the  number  of  days  worked  plus 
travel  expenses. 

This  program  has  a  two-fold  benefit.  It 
helps  the  member  and  also  helps  to  keep  our 
staff  Informed  and  in  touch  with  our  mem- 
bers' operations. 

FUBUC    RELATIONS 

The  Department  of  Information  set  print- 
ing records  during  1967.  In  addition  to  send- 
ing out  hundreds  of  releases,  the  Federation 
published  the  weekly  newsletter,  "News  for 
Dairy  Cooperatives,"  "The  National  Milk 
Pictorial,"  "Dairy  Producer  Highlights."  '  In- 
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vaslon  by  Evasion."  and  various  reports  and 
brochures.  The  Federation  also  continued 
to  sponsor  the  "Dairy  Co-op  Sweepstakes,"  a 
contest  for  publications  of  member  organi- 
zations. 

KMPr    MEMBERSHIP  OAXMB 

Although  the  number  of  cooperative  as- 
sociations is  declining  as  a  result  of  mergers, 
we  have  added  twelve  new  members  to  the 
Federation  roll  since  the  last  convention.  The 
new  members  are  headquartered  in  Indiana, 
Iowa.  Massachusetts,  Minnesota.  Nebraska, 
New  York,  and  West  Virginia.  Thus,  cooper- 
atives in  all  sections  of  the  country  continue 
to  realize  the  need  for  a  strong  national  or- 
ganization to  further  their  Interests. 

Several  of  the  new  members  were  formerly 
affiliated  with  the  National  Creameries  As- 
sociation. This  group  had  worked  closely  with 
the  Federation  for  many  years.  It  concluded 
that  the  best  Interests  of  all  dairy  farmers 
would  be  served  by  joining  hands  with  the 
National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  This 
joining  of  forces  removed  the  one  argtunent 
often  heard  on  Capitol  Hill  that  dairy 
farmers  themselves  could  not  agree  on  na- 
tional policy. 

The  expressions  of  the  two  groups  did  not 
always  coincide  even  though  they  were  not 
markedly    different    in    principle. 

The  membership  of  the  Federation  Is  rep- 
resentative of  cooperatives  supplying  all  mar- 
kets, geographically  as  well  as  product-wise. 
With  changes  taking  place  in  markets  It  no 
longer  can  even  be  hinted  that  there  are  dif- 
ferences in  Interests  as  between  producers 
supplying  milk  for  manufacturing  as  con- 
trasted to  milk  used  in  fliild  channels  of 
trade.  Neither  are  there  sectional  differences. 
The  forces  of  competition  In  marketing  ap- 
ply equally  to  dairymen  throughout  the 
United  States.  They  all  gain  from  a  sound 
dairy  policy  of  their  own  making,  and  they 
all  gain  when  legislation  Is  enacted  which 
reflects  their  own  policy  position. 

DADT    TABMERS    IN    A     CHANGING    INDUSTRT 

The  rate  of  change  in  the  dairy  Industry 
has  never  been  greater  than  at  present. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II  there  was 
scarcely  a  farmer  In  the  United  States  who 
did  not  have  at  least  one  cow.  Milk  or  cream 
was  being  marketed  from  two  million  farms 
as  late  as  1960.  The  1965  census  of  agriculture 
Indicates  that  this  number  had  been  reduced 
in  fifteen  years  to  about  650,000.  Half  the 
milk  today  Is  produced  on  about  125,000 
farms.  While  the  number  of  farms  and  the 
number  of  cows  have  been  decreasing,  how- 
ever, the  average  number  of  cows  kept  per 
farm,  and  the  average  production  per  cow 
has  Increased.  Farms  with  20  cows  or  less 
dropped  60  percent  between  1959  and  1966. 
The  number  of  farms  with  fifty  or  more  cows 
increased  70  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Production  of  milk  per  cow  Increased  25  per- 
cent. 

The  productivity  record  of  dairy  farmera 
shows  conclusively  that  they  are  adopting 
new  technology  and  Increasing  efficiency  at  a 
rate  that  compares  favorably  with  any  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  in  or  out  of 
agriculture.  If  the  fruits  of  Increased  pro- 
ductivity accrued  solely  to  the  benefit  of 
dairy  farmers,  the  dairy  production  Industry 
would  be  in  an  enviable  position.  Unfor- 
tunately, most  of  the  gains  from  Increased 
productivity  have  gone  to  others.  Consumers, 
by  any  measurement  of  value,  are  getting 
their  milk  and  dairy  products  at  bargain 
basement  prices. 

Change,  which  characterizes  the  dairy  pro- 
duction industry,  also  Is  taking  place  In  pro- 
curement, processing  and  In  marketing. 

The  milk  can  has  given  way  to  the  bulk 
tank.  Procurement  routes  reach  further  from 
milk  plants.  Receiving  stations  are  becom- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past. 

Milk  plant*,  like  dairy  farmen  are  becom- 
ing fewer  In  number,  highly  automated  for 
large  voliuae,  and  they  are  serving  customers 
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far  beyond  the  confines  of  the  commiinltles 
they  once  served  as  local  businesses. 

Innovations  In  packing  are  changing  Uie 
Industry. 

PHiiaps,  though,  the  most  significant 
change  taking  place  in  the  dairy  industry 
is  In  the  products  themselves.  Butterfat  and 
soUds-non-fat  In  milk  delivered  by  farmers 
now  go  their  separate  ways  and  find  them- 
selves in  a  myriad  ot  combinations  and 
forms — many  of  which  in  no  way  resemble 
milk.  The  percentage  of  butterfat  in  homog- 
enized milk  has  been  reduced.  Low  fat  modi- 
fled  milk  products  and  skim  milk  sales  are 
taking  a  larger  share  of  the  market.  Imita- 
tions for  milk  are  appearing  on  the  grocery 
shelf.  Sterile  products  are  on  the  market.  And 
derivatives  of  milk  are  merchandised  In 
bcAery  products,  meat  products,  diet  foods, 
candy  and  in  many  other  forms. 

The  changes  taking  place  In  the  dairy  in- 
dustry present  new  challenges  to  dairy 
farmers.  In  marketing  and  pricing  their  prod- 
uct. 

As  a  consequence,  they  are  joining  bands 
to  meet  the  competitive  forces  of  marketing 
over  wide  areas,  and  nationally.  Coc^>eratlves 
are  increasing  the  scope  of  their  operations. 
They  are  merging  with  n^ghborlng  coop- 
eratives, federating  to  coordinate  their  efforts 
and  they  are  working  in  harmony  through 
the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  to 
improve  the  total  effort  on  b^alf  of  all 
dairymen. 


OPEN  Housma 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Plymouth  in  my  State  of  Michigan  is 
currently  considering  an  open  housing 
ordinance,  and  I  was  pleased  recently  to 
read  an  editorial  in  the  local  newspaper 
endorsing  the  measure. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  encouraged  when 
local  governments  take  steps  to  meet 
pressing  local  problems.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  the  answer  to 
the  national  problem  of  discrimination 
in  housing  must  be  national  action.  It  is 
because  of  this  belief  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  support  legislation  at  the  na- 
tional level.  In  the  absence  of  a  national 
fair  housing  law,  however,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  there  is  some  forward  prog- 
ress such  as  that  in  the  city  of  Plymouth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
s«it  that  the  editorial  published  in  the 
November  12  edition  of  the  Plymouth 
Mail   and  Observer  be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 
Opkk  HouBnro  Is  Jusr  Matrs  of  KKSPiifa 

Two  PXOMISXS 

On  Monday  evening  a  new  page  win  be 
etched  Into  the  history  of  the  City  of 
Plymouth. 

It  wlU  be  done  In  the  auditorium  at  City 
Hall  when  the  City  Commission  conducte  a 
public  hearing  on  the  proposed  open  hous- 
ing ordinance. 

The  legislation  was  drafted  at  the  request 
of  the  Plymouth  Ministerial  Association,  the 
Ovll  Rights  Group  and  the  Committee  for 
Equal  Opportimlty.  These  groups  together 
with  the  City  Commission  deserve  real  praise 
for  clearing  the  way  for  a  rational  and 
thoughtful  discussion  of  a  subject  that  has 
been  burled,  evaded  and  misunderstood  for 
far  too  long. 

What  is  the  open  housing  ordinance?  What 
does  it  mean? 

Stripped  of  its  controversial  and  emo- 
tional trappings,  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a 
means  of  fulfilling  two  promises  which  ara 


Inextrlcahly  locked  Into  the  blood  of  onr 
country. 

The  first  promise  goes  back  nearly  two 
centuries  to  the  founding  fathers  of  our 
nation.  It  has  simply  to  do  with  a  pledge 
that  America  shall  be  the  land  of  the  free 
for  everyone — not  free  for  some  and  partly 
free  for  others. 

This  country  has  grown  great  because  that 
promise  has  substantially  been  kept. 

We  see  no  reason  why  America  should 
now  suddenly  become  known  as  "The  Land 
Of  The  Free  (In  Everything  Except  Housing, 
Of  Course.) " 

The  second  promise  led  to  thp.t  Civil  War 
which  tested  whether  the  very  union  that 
was  the  United  States  would  endure. 

It  was  made  by  President  Lincoln  specifi- 
cally to  the  Negro  people  of  America:  That 
slavery  should  be  ended;  that  all  citizens 
Negro  and  white,  should  be  equal  In  the  eyes 
of  the  law;  and  that  no  one  should  be  de- 
prived of  his  rightful  place  In  every  day  living 
and  the  chance  to  enjoy  the  things  that  Ijrlng 
happiness  to  other  folks  just  because  of  the 
color  of  his  skin. 

That  inclixles  living  In  a  dec«it  home  of 
your  choice. 

The  proposed  open  hotising  ordinance  Is 
very  simple.  It  asks  only  that  anyone  (Negro, 
Jew,  Pole,  Italian,  Irish — anyone)  be  given 
an  equal  chance  to  choose  a  place  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  a  family. 

lliere  is  some  evidence  that  Negro  dtlzens 
are  now  denied  this  right,  while  other  citi- 
zens are  not. 

It  is  this  that  makes  the  issue  of  open 
hovislng  an  essentially  moral  matter.  It  seeks 
jtistice  for  all.  not  just  some,  and  in  so  do- 
ing it  strikes  to  the  heart  of  the  promises 
made  by  America  to  all  her  citizens. 

Look  at  it  this  way. 

If  you  were  a  Negro,  would  you  want  these 
promises  that  made  America  to  be  kept? 

We  think  so. 


L.  B.  J.  CCXtSMTTTED  ARTICULATE. 
AND  EFFECTIVE 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  even  when 
there  are  no  political  motives,  we  hu- 
mans can  ignore  the  obvious.  And  when 
it  serves  a  political  purpose,  we  can  so 
confuse  and  distort  the  facts  that  the 
obvious — the  truth  of  the  matter — ^is  dis- 
puted, even  denied. 

One  clear  example  relates  to  current 
criticism  of  President  Johnson. 

Critics  of  Ills  Vietnam  policy  have 
charged  him  with  failure  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam;  they  say  that  he  has  not 
really  tried;  that  UJS.  peace  overtures 
toward  Hanoi  are  insincere. 

But  now.  seemingly  convinced  of  this 
unsupported  theory,  they  have  chosen  to 
apply  it  at  random — to  areas  of  concern, 
like  crime  in  the  streets  and  civil  rights. 

Not  only  do  they  charge  the  President 
with  insincerity  and  failure  to  end  the 
Vietnam  conflict;  but  in  the  same  breath, 
these  modem-day  pinochlos  are  also 
charging  him  with  failure  to  deliver  on 
his  commitment  to  the  civil  rights  cause 
at  home. 

In  the  9  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Senate.  I  have  had  the 
fullest  opportunity  to  measure  the  sin- 
cerity and  effectiveness  of  Presidoits 
and  congressional  ccUeafues  in  this  flg:ht 
to  advance  equality. 

No  one  In  my  contacts — and  I  repeat  no 
one — has  done  more  to  advance  this 
e<iuallty  than  President  Johnson. 

But  my  Judgment,  understandably, 
would  be  suvect.  I  am  a  white  partid- 
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pant  in  the  struggle  for  equal  rights.  I 
am  a  politician — and  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  the  spring- 
board for  all  civil  rights  legislation.  I  am 
a  Democrat,  known  to  support  adminis- 
tration policy. 

I  ask  those  who,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  any  doubts  about  the  imreserved 
commitment  of  President  Johnson  for 
equality  in  all  areas  of  American  Ufe  to 
read  the  article  written  by  Roy  Wilklns — 
respected  spokesman  for  the  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People.  The  article  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Post  of  Saturday,  E>ecember  2, 
and  in  other  newspapers  across  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  do  not  want  to  see  or  lis- 
ten are  beyond  reach,  but  when  Roy  Wil- 
kins  says  "the  inescapable  truth  is  that 
no  President  in  history,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  done 
more  for  the  generality  of  Negro  citi- 
zens," those  who  have  forgotten  will  be 
reminded  just  how  effective  President 
Johnson  has  been  in  the  fight  for  equal 
rights. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

L.    B.   J.   AND   THE   NEORO 

(By  Roy  WUklns) 

Before  the  LBJ  situation  gets  any  bloodier 
and  dirtier  It  nvlght  serve  sucb  logic  Bls  re- 
mains among  the  emotional  partisans  In  the 
political  arena  to  recapitulate.  In  part,  the 
President's  performance  on  clvU  rights  for 
Negro  citizens. 

Regardless  of  one's  opinion  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  foreign  policy,  the  inescap- 
able truth  Is  that  no  President  In  history, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, has  done  more  for  the  generality  of 
Negro  citizens. 

Most  students  of  race  relations  realize  that 
the  principal  task  Is  the  building  of  a  non- 
racial  climate  of  opinion.  Although  our  na- 
tion has  been  overtly  and  covertly  racist 
since  the  first  Africans  were  brought  here  as 
slaves  In  1619.  there  has  been  a  continuing 
imofflclal  citizens'  effort  since  that  date  to 
combat  the  racist  majority. 

This  majority,  until  very  recent  decades, 
had  the  official  support  of  the  U.8.  Supreme 
Court,  the  Congress,  the  Presidency,  orga- 
nized religion,  the  press,  the  business  com- 
munity, public  and  private  school  systems, 
coUeges  and  universities,  local,  state  and  na- 
tional governments,  99  per  cent  of  the  legal 
machinery  and,  naturally,  all  law  enforce- 
ment bodies,  including  the  police. 

One  of  these  days,  instead  of  civil  rights 
books  written  from  yesterday's  headlines, 
someone  will  write  the  story  of  the  magnifi- 
cent cotirage  of  the  Negro  himself  in  this 
bricks-wlthout-straw  struggle.  The  chief  goal 
was  to  get  the  race  affirmatively  Included  un- 
der the  constitution  guarantees  affecting 
every  citizen.  The  chief  step  toward  this  goal 
was  to  get  a  President  of  the  U.S.  to  assert 
the  rights  of  the  Negro  as  a  human  being  and 
as  a  citizen  and  to  propose  legislation  to 
establish  these  as  a  national  policy. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  entering  the  White 
House  nine  years  after  the  historic  Brown 
decision  of  1954,  told  a  solemn  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress  on  Nov.  27.  1963,  that  the 
civil  rights  bUl  must  be  enacted.  If  he  had 
doodled  as  had  the  states  on  implementing 
the  Brown  affirmation  of  constitutional 
equality,  we  would  have  today  no  national 
policy  in  legislation.  "ITie  Voting  Rights  Act 
followed  in  1965. 

It  la  a  Justifiable  criticism  to  state  that 
cItU    rlghu   legislation   has   been   enforced 


spottUy,  but  the  necessary  role  of  the  Presi- 
dency In  the  overall  enterprise  has  not  been 
shirked. 

At  a  time  when  California  had  turned  back 
the  clock  on  fair  housing  with  the  notorious 
Proposition  14,  LBJ  was  proposing  a  national 
hotislng  law.  Rebuffed  by  the  Senate  In  1966, 
he  presented  the  same  proposal  to  Congress 
in  1967.  In  contrast,  JFK's  advisers  had  been 
fearful  of  white  opposition  in  the  South  and 
in  Northern  suburbs  and  bad  held  up  his 
executive  bousing  order  two  years. 

President  Johnson's  fair  employment  en- 
forcement has  not  had  a  happy  time,  but 
he  has  never  shrunk  from  the  nettle,  includ- 
ing the  foot-dragging  In  the  federal  estab- 
lishment. 

With  all  Its  Insufficiencies,  Imperfections 
and  barassments,  more  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  have  gone  Into  the  anti-poverty 
program  among  Negroes  than  aU  the  states 
have  appropriated  for  this  and  related  pur- 
poses In  the  past  30  years.  The  Johnson  edu- 
cation acts  have  been  vital  to  the  Negro 
population. 

Negro  Americans,  then,  are  a  far  piece  from 
the  June  1932  plea  to  a  deaf  Hoover.  "Speak. 
Mr.  President,  speak!"  That  plaintive  cry 
underscored  the  importance  of  a  committed 
and  articulate  President  as  a  weapon  in  shap- 
ing public  opinion. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  kept  a  pledge  of 
nonraclal  opportunity  and  decency.  Because 
this  pledge  is  clearly  understood  in  academic 
and  intellectual  circles  as  well  as  In  the 
unreconstructed  sections  of  the  white  South 
(and  either  belittled  or  combatted).  it  would 
be  the  irony  of  ironies  if  the  black  bene- 
ficiaries were  to  be  confused  by  the  appeal- 
ing distortions  of  the  professors  and  the 
sloganeers. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  GERTRUDE 
DOHERTY 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  Amer- 
ica lost  a  great  lady  in  October  of  this 
year — Gertrude  Doherty,  wife  of  our  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  Jamaica  and  presi- 
dent emeritus  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  William  C. 
Doherty. 

Nothing  I  could  say  about  Mrs.  Doh- 
erty would  compare  with  the  tribute  to 
her  published  In  the  December  1967,  edi- 
tion of  the  Postal  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oertsttdb  Dacbt  DoHBtTT,  1899-1967 

Death  finally  won  its  victory  over  Gertrude 
Dacey  Doherty  on  October  31,  but  only  after 
a  long  and  painful  battle.  After  sTirvlvlng  for 
weeks  against  overwhelming  odds,  sustained 
only  by  her  magnificent  courage  and  the  love 
of  her  family,  the  end  came  in  Subiirban 
Hospital.  Bethesda.  Maryland.  Just  an  hour 
or  so  before  the  dawn  of  All  Saints'  Day. 

Gertrude  Doherty  was  one  of  those  rare 
souls,  a  universal  Mother.  She  was  a  wonder- 
ful wife  to  President  Emeritus  WUllam  C. 
Doherty,  and  a  glorious  mother  to  her  nine 
children.  More  than  that,  she  was  a  substi- 
tute mother  for  tho\isands  of  letter  carriers 
throughout  the  nation.  And,  at  her  requiem 
Mass  the  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  was  filled  with  priests  who  also 
claimed  a  share  of  her  generous  motherhood. 

BUI  Doherty.  in  his  autobiography,  "MaU- 
man  n.S.A.,"  has  related  bow  he  met  Ger- 
trude. They  were  both  telegraphers  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  became  acquainted  through  tap- 
ping out  messages  to  each  other  during  the 
slack  periods.  They  were  married  on  Febru- 
ary 23,   1926.  As  Bill  Doherty  has  written: 


"There  never  has  been  a  moment  of  regret 
on  either  of  our  parts  since  the  day  we 
exchanged  our  vows  and  set  up  housekeeping 
on  a  salary  of  sixty-five  cents  an  hour." 

From  that  union  came  nine  children,  and 
51  grandchildren. 

The  Cbiirch  was  thronged  for  the  requiem 
high  Mass,  with  dignitaries  and  friends  from 
every  walk  of  life  and  from  every  part  of  the 
country.  Congressmen,  diplomats,  postal  offi- 
cials and  former  postal  officials,  labor  lead- 
ers, N.AX.C.  national  officers  and  former  na- 
tional officers,  the  Liadles  AuzUlary,  letter 
carriers  and  scores  of  others  who  bad  learned 
to  love  Bill  and  Gertrude  Doherty  through 
association  in  a  variety  of  activities.  Six 
letter  carriers  from  Cincinnati,  in  uniform, 
served  as  honorary  pall-bearers. 

The  eulogy  was  delivered  by  Father  W. 
George  Curlin,  of  Washington,  one  of  the 
young  men  whom  Gertrude  helped  along  the 
arduous  path  to  the  priesthood.  In  a  dra- 
matic and  very  moving  talk,  he  claimed  kin- 
ship with  this  great  lady  who  bad  bestowed 
upon  him  the  warmth  of  her  motherhood. 
"To  her  children."  he  said,  "there  Is  one  mag- 
nificent consolation:  your  mother  was  a 
saint." 

Besides  President  Emeritus  BiU  Doherty, 
the  survivors  include:  WUllam  C,  Jr.  (ad- 
ministrator for  the  American  Institute  of 
Free  Labor  Development) ;  John  T.  (labor 
attache  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Lima,  Peru): 
James  F.  (legislative  representative.  AFL- 
CIO);  Joseph  Patrick  (executive  assistant  to 
the  Assistant  Postmaster  General ) ;  Thomas 
A.  (of  Washington.  D.C.);  Margaret  F.  Rleger 
(of  Bethesda.  Maryland) ;  Mary  Seton  Pugllal 
(of  McLean.  Virginia) ;  Catherine  EUen  Stew- 
art (of  Vienna.  Virginia),  and  Gertrude 
Patricia  Boswell  (of  St.  Louis.  Missouri). 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Doherty  sev- 
eral branches  and  individuals  have  made 
contributions  to  the  WUllam  C.  Doherty 
Scholarship  Fund,  the  annual  N.AX.C. 
awards  program  which  permits  six  children 
of  letter  carriers  to  receive  a  total  of  $2,000 
over  a  four-year  period.  Contributors  who 
have  designated  their  contributions  in  mem- 
ory of  Mrs.  Doherty  are  listed  below.  Addi- 
tional listings  wUi  appear  In  subsequent 
Issues  of  the  Poetal  Record. 


WAGING  PEACE  IN  THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  our 
national  attention  has  been  so  long 
focused  on  what  is  happening  in  Viet- 
nam that  we  tend  to  view  the  significance 
of  other  events  with  less  concern  than 
they  deserve. 

Such  a  recent  event  was  the  "almost 
war"  between  Greece  and  Turkey  over 
Cyprus.  It  was  a  very  near  thing,  and 
the  Nation  Is  fortunate  that  the  Presi- 
dent placed  It  in  the  proper  perspective. 

Knowing  that  both  nations  are  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  and  that  armed  conflict 
between  them  would  have  shattered  the 
foundations  of  that  orgEtnlzatlon,  the 
administration  took  prompt  and  effective 
action  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

Ambassador  (jk>ldberg  was  alerted  to 
put  the  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions into  immediate  use,  and  a  repre- 
sentative was  dispatched  to  the  capitals 
of  the  nations  involved. 

The  NATO  organization  promptly  sent 
a  mediator  to  the  trouble  zone. 

The  White  House  called  on  a  most  ef- 
fective troubleshooter,  Cyrus  R.  Vance, 
to  csdm  things  down. 

I  do  not  mean  to  minimize  the  splendid, 
effective  work  done  by  these  men  indi- 
vidually. They  fully  deserve  the  praise 
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they  have  received.  I  note,  however,  that 
praise  for  the  President's  role  in  this 
dramatic  effort  has  been  conspicuously 
absent. 

Certainly  it  is  worthy  of  comment  that 
the  entire  operation  was  conceived  in, 
implemented  by,  and  directed  from  the 
White  House.  The  tremendous  strength 
and  prestige  of  the  United  States  was 
placed  by  the  President  squarely  behind 
the  emissaries. 

President  Johnson  is  constantly  criti- 
cized for  waging  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Surely,  it  seems  to  me,  he  might  be  equal- 
ly commended  for  successfully  waging 
peace  in  the  Mediterranean. 


SLOW  BUSINESS  SPENDING  CON- 
TINUES TO  DISAPPOINT  PORE- 
CASTERS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Ho- 
bart  Rowen  points  out  in  his  column  in 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  that 
business  Investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, the  great  accelerator  of  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  factor  that  more 
than  any  other  accounted  for  the  great 
economic  boom  from  1964  through  mid- 
1966,  has  slowed  down  even  below  con- 
servative expectations  during  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Mr.  Rowen  reports  that  the  business 
investment  figures  for  the  third  quarter 
of  this  year  would  be  at  a  rate  of  $60.9 
billion  or  2%  percent  below  previous  ex- 
pectations. 
As  Mr.  Rowen  writes: 
There  would  be  a  rise  to  $62.05  billion  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  to  bring  the  total  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  to  $61.48  billion  a  1.4%  in- 
crease over  the  $60.83  bUUon  total  of  1966. 
Three  months  ago  the  two  Government 
agencies  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission)  pre- 
dicted a  $62  billion  total  for  1967  for  a  2 'A 
percent  gain.  Earlier  this  year,  the  hope  was 
for  a  4  percent  gain. 

It  is  this  fading  of  expectations  that  cast 
doubt  on  the  cheerier  outlook  set  forth  for 
1968. 

Mr.  Rowen,  who  has  been  a  firm  smd 
consistent  supporter  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  Increase  proposal  to  slow  the 
economic  boom,  then  concludes  this  In- 
teresting column  by  quoting  a  key  Oov- 
emment  official  as  follows: 

A  few  weeks  ago  this  survey  would  have 
been  considered  confirmation  of  expectations 
of  a  boom  requiring  a  tax  Increase.  But 
since  then,  other  Indicators,  especially  con- 
sumer spending  have  looked  lees  vigorous. 
And  I  must  say  there  is  more  evidence  of 
slack  In  the  economy  than  appeared  befcse. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  I'nanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "Economists 
Question  Cheerier  Prospects  in  Capital 
Spending"  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Economists   Qttestion'   Chxeries    Prospects 

n»  Capttai.  Spewdino 

(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Business  spending  for  new  plant  and 
equipment,  after  declining  steadily  this  year. 
Is  now  expected  to  show  a  gain  In  the  fourth 
quarter  and  then  rise  sharply  in  the  first 
qtiarter  of  1968. 

This  was  the  forecast  last  night  of  the 


Department  of  Commerce  and  the  SecurlUes 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

But  well-informed  economists  suggested 
that  the  apparently  bullish  outlook  be  tem- 
pered with  caution.  They  questioned,  in  the 
light  of  a  BbartfaU  recently  In  actual  spend- 
ing compared  with  expectations,  whether 
the  forecast  would  bold  up. 

In  particular,  there  seemed  to  be  no  con- 
crete reason  for  a  sharp  Jump  in  exi)ectatlons 
between  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year  and 
the  first  quarter  of  next. 

The  projected  gain  seems  to  be  concen- 
trated In  two  industries — public  utilities  and 
nonelectric  machinery.  Observers  would  have 
been  happier  If  the  Improvement  had  been 
more  diffuse,  and  spread  over  a  longer  period, 
rather  than  being  concentrated  In  one  quar- 
terly period. 

The  figures  showed  that  capital  si>endlng 
In  the  third  quarter  would  be  at  a  rate  of 
$60.9  billion,  or  2V4  per  cent  below  previous 
exp>ectatlons. 

There  would  be  a  rise  to  $62.05  billion  in 
the  fourth  quarter,  bringing  the  total  for  the 
year  as  a  whole  to  $61.48  UlUon,  a  1.4  per 
cent  Increase  over  the  $60.63  billion  total  of 
1966. 

Three  months  ago,  the  two  Government 
agencies  predicted  a  $62  billion  total  for 
1967  for  a  2%  per  cent  gain.  EarUer  this  year, 
the  hope  was  for  a  4  per  cent  gain. 

It  is  this  fading  of  expectations  that  casts 
doubt  on  the  cheerier  outlook  set  forth  for 
1968.  On  the  other  hand.  If  capital  outlays 
reach  the  $65.85  bUllon  rate  predicted  for 
the  second  quarter  of  1968.  It  would  be  fairly 
well  In  line  with  private  forecasts. 

That  would  be  a  7  per  cent  Increase  from 
the  second  quarter  of  1966.  The  McGraw 
survey  indicates  a  5  per  cent  rise,  and 
guesses  by  the  Lionel  D.  Edie  Co.  and  the 
Rinfret-Boston  Co.  run  arotmd  the  7  and  8 
pet  cent  levels. 

One  Government  economist  said  of  the  sur- 
vey: "It's  rather  peculiar,  and  we're  sur- 
prised. But  those  are  the  figiires,  and  that's 
what  we  have  to  put  out." 

Businessmen  who  participated  In  the  sur- 
vey were  NOT  asked  to  say  whether  they  pre- 
dicted their  forecasts  on  the  imposition  of 
the  proposed  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  rise  in  spending 
from  the  middle  of  this  year  to  the  middle 
of  next  is  accounted  for  by  public  utUitles 
and  non-electric  machinery  manufacturers. 

Spending  for  new  plant  and  equipment 
Is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant and  dynamic  elements  in  the  economy. 
As  gain  of  16.7  per  cent  from  1965  to  1966, 
was  one  of  the  key  factors  behind  the  boom 
last  year. 

By  the  same  token,  the  very  small  incre- 
ment of  1.4  per  cent  now  shown  for  1967  Is 
one  of  the  key  elements  explaining  sluggish- 
ness, especially  in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

A  gain  like  the  one  predicted,  presumably, 
could  add  to  the  Infiatlonary  pressures  that 
some  economists  predict  for  1968. 

"A  few  weeks  ago,"  said  a  key  Government 
official,  "this  survey  would  have  been  con- 
sidered confirmation  of  expectations  con- 
firmation of  exjjectatlons  of  a  boom  requiring 
a  tax  increase.  But  since  then,  other  Indi- 
cators, especially  consumer  spending,  have 
looked  less  vigorovis. 

"And,  I  must  say,  there  Is  more  evidence 
of  slack  m  the  economy  than  appeared 
before." 


THE  FAILINGS  OP  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  black 
and  white  characterizations  drawn  by 
some  members  of  the  press  in  their  at- 
tempts to  explain  or  analyze  the  recent 
announcement  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
McNamara  is  leaving  the  Pentagon  post 


to  become  president  of  the  World  Bank 
Illustrate  one  of  the  big  failings  of  Amer- 
ican journalism,  as  a  distinguished  jour- 
nalist has  observed. 

I  refer  to  Crosby  S.  Noyes  of  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  who  wrote  on  Tues- 
day of  the  trade's  compulsion  to  portray 
the  event  as  a  case  of  good  guys  versus 
bad  guys  and  draw,  depending  upon  the 
prejudices  of  Individual  writers,  pictures 
of  McNamara  quitting  or  being  fired  be- 
cause of  fundamental  differences  with 
the  President.  All  that  is  Ti  bunch  of 
poppycock  refuted  by  the  solid  evidence 
of  past  and  present  performance,  as  is 
the  overdrawn  picture  some  have  pre- 
sented of  a  polarization  of  the  "inner 
circle"  In  the  swimlnlstration  around 
hawk  and  dove  positions  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara and  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
never  have  been  the  proponents  of  con- 
flicting views  on  the  war,  as  some  would 
have  us  beUeve.  writes  Noyes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Noyes'  column  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Becord, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  6,  19671 

MoaAUTT-PLATWBK^rrS'  Cakxcatcbx  ov 

McNahaea 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

It  is  one  of  the  fallings  of  American  jour- 
nalism to  reduce  public  figures  to  caricatures 
of  themselves  and  poUtlcs  Itself  to  a  kind  of 
latter-day  morality  play  In  which  good  guys 
and  bad  guys  contend  wltli  each  other  for  the 
helm  of  the  good  ship  LolUpop. 

This  tendency  V^  pairtlcularly  pronounced 
in  times  of  confusion  and  stress.  The  less 
they  know  about  an  Important  event,  the 
more  given  the  instant-historians  are  to  cast 
their  interpretations  in  the  stark  blacks  and 
whites  of  their  own  prejudices. 

The  recent  fiap  over  the  lmp«idlng  depar- 
ture of  Robert  S.  McNamara  from  the  Defense 
Department  is  an  exceUent  case  in  point. 
Even  now  that  the  picture  has  come  clearer, 
most  of  the  comment  reflects  a  dismal  in- 
comprehension of  the  people  Invcrived  and  of 
the  decision-making  dynamics  of  the  John- 
scm  administration. 

With  the  first  news  of  McNamara's  nomi- 
nation as  president  of  the  World  Bank,  the 
morality-playwrights  swung  into  action.  By 
a  kind  of  grapevine  consensus,  the  secretary 
of  defense  was  almost  universally  tagged  as  a 
lonely  dove  in  the  administration  hawk-cote, 
ms  depfurture  (or  dismissal,  depending  on  the 
commentator)  was  assumed  to  Involve  a  pol- 
icy dispute  over  the  war  In  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  widely  predicted  that,  once  McNamara 
is  gone,  a  major  escalation  of  the  war  can 
be  expected. 

This  utterly  simplistic  version  ot  Uc- 
Namara's  role  in  the  administration  reflects 
no  credit  on  the  departing  secretary  or  the 
administration  as  a  whole.  The  picture  of 
President  Johnson  being  hauled  one  way  or 
another  by  varioxis  "infiuences"  surrounding 
him  Is  simply  ludicrous.  And  the  notion  that 
without  McNamara's  restraining  hand  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  going  to  run  wild  In 
Vietnam  is  the  purest  poppycock. 

To  begin  with,  characterization  at  Mc- 
Namara as  a  confirmed  dove  hardly  bears  ex- 
amination. There  Is,  in  fact,  almost  no  one 
in  Wsuiilngton  who  knows  the  secretary's 
private  feelings  about  the  war.  But  quite 
certainly  he  has  never  opposed  our  basic 
objectives  in  Vietnam.  And  he  has  concurred 
In  all  of  the  major  decisions  made  since  1960. 

His  primary  area  of  concern,  of  course,  has 
been  the  pracUcalities,  rather  than  ths  poU- 
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tics,  of  the  war.  Wbwe  his  Judgment  has  con- 
flicted with  that  of  the  military  leaders  or 
members  of  Congress,  It  has  always  been  a 
question  of  the  effectiveness  of  proposed  mili- 
tary measures,  weighed  against  the  costs  or 
risks  Involved. 

In  redesigning  and  modernizing  the  coun- 
try's military  establishment,  McNamara  has 
indeed,  asserted  the  principle  of  civilian 
control  more  successfully  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  There  have  been  many  cases 
of  public  disagreement  with  the  military 
chiefs — most  recently  over  the  Issue  of  btilld- 
Ing  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense  system 
which  McNam&ra  opposes. 

Yet  In  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  there  has  been  a  good  deal  less 
disagreement  than  Is  popularly  supposed.  On 
the  Issue  of  bombing  In  North  Vietnam, 
for  Instance,  McNamara's  much-cited  testi- 
mony to  Congress  did  not  deal  with  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  the  decision  to 
bomb,  but  simply  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  secretary  has  person- 
ally ai>proved  almost  all  the  targets  recom- 
mended by  the  Joint  Chiefs.  The  excep- 
tions— representing  only  about  16  percent 
of  the  suggested  fixed  targets — were  ruled 
out  as  involving  costs  or  risks  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  lmp>ortance  of  the  targets. 

Tet  If  McNamara's  relations  with  his  mili- 
tary chiefs  are  scxnewhat  distorted  in  the 
public  mind,  his  role  In  the  councils  of  the 
administration,  as  drawn  of  late,  is  positively 
grotesque. 

Because  It  Is  not  the  secretary  of  defense 
who  has  been  sheltering  President  Johnson 
from  the  encircling  hawks.  On  the  contrary, 
it  Is  the  President  himself  who  has  most 
conslstentiy  and  stubbornly  resisted  appeals 
for  more  massive  applications  of  military 
force  In  Vietnam.  McNamara's  own  attitudes 
are  far  mate  a  reflection  of  Johnson's  than 
the  cause  of  the  President's  basic  conserra- 
tlsm. 

The  siippoeed  polarization  of  the  "inner 
circle"  of  the  administration  on  the  Issue  of 
Vietnam,  furthermore.  Is  Uttle  more  than  a 
popular  myth.  McNamara  and  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk  have  never  been  the  con- 
flicting "Influences"  on  administration  pol- 
icy that  we  are  often  led  to  believe. 

Because  Rusk  has  been  handed  the  thank- 
less job  of  public  defender  of  administra- 
tion policies  in  Vietnam,  he  has  become,  in- 
evitably, a  chief  target  of  the  doves.  But 
to  conclude  from  this  that  he  is  committed 
to  a  purely  military  solution  or  is  insensitive 
to  the  political  and  diplomatic  Issues  of  the 
war  Is  patent  nonsense.  And  those  who  In- 
sist on  peddling  this  nonsense  contribute 
precio\is  Uttle  to  the  public  understanding. 


DNTTED  STATES  SHOULD  RATIFY 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTIONS 
NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  was  an  early  advocate  of 
international  action  to  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  man.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
this  leadership  which  led  to  two  historic 
breakthroughs — the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights — adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1948. 

This  country  set  the  pace  in  the  fight 
to  protect  human  rights  and  now, 
through  failure  of  this  body  to  ratify  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association,  Geno- 
cide, and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women, 
we  are  lagging  far  behind. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  once 
wrote: 

Only  a  person  who  is  cognizant  of  the  past 
can  be  a  tiruly  "practical"  man,  one  able  to 


free  his  mind  from  contemporary  lUustons 
and  misconceptions  and  to  select  the  path  of 
safety  and  progress.  He  should  also  be  a 
moral  person,  finding  in  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory pragmatic  proofs  of  a  Golden  Rule, 
pointing  toward  individual  human  rights 
and  responsible  democracy  as  the  goal  posts 
of  civilization. 

President  Wilson  certainly  was  no 
stranger  to  the  problems  inherent  in 
protecting  human  rights. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  de- 
clared : 

If  we  can  make  our  country  one  of  the 
great  schools  of  civilization — then  on  that 
achievement  will  surely  rest  our  claim  to  the 
ultimate  gratitude  of  mankind  ...  I  am 
certain  that,  after  the  dust  of  centuries  has 
passed  over  our  cities,  we  wlU  be  remem- 
bered not  for  victories  or  defeats  In  battle  or 
In  politics,  but  for  our  contributions  to  the 
human  spirit. 

I  strongly  feel  now  Is  the  time  to  be 
practical,  as  President  Wilson  declared, 
and  strive  to  work  toward  becoming  one 
of  the  "great  schools  of  civilization."  We 
can  move  in  that  direction  by  no  longer 
ignoring  the  issues  of  our  times  and  giv- 
ing approval  now  to  these  treaties  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  years  ago. 

We  must  recognize  both  the  interest 
and  support  in  our  country  for  these 
human  rights  conventions.  The  Nation 
should  take  the  lead  in  developing  an 
international  awareness  of  human  rights. 

The  Senate  must  act  on  these  agree- 
ments quickly  and  favorably. 


our  neediest  citizens.  Lack  of  such  assistance 
has  proven  to  be  destructive  of  marriages  and 
has  contributed  to  an  Increased  number  of 
deserting  fathers,  and  doubtless  to  the  niun- 
bers  of  illegitimate  children  needing  public 
welfare. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America  is 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  position  on  HJl. 
12080  wUl  prevail  in  the  final  action  so  that 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  in  suppcn-t  of 
strengthening  family  life  and  fostering  child 
development  wUl  be  maintained. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CLABK  W.  BLACKBtmN, 

General  Director. 


AID  TO  FAMILIES  WITH  DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
conference  on  HH.  12080,  the  social 
security  bill,  is  meeting  today,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  continuing  and 
growing  favorable  comment  being  made 
by  knowing  and  concerned  organizations 
about  the  welfare  amendments  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  particularly  the  amend- 
ment making  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  mandatory  in  all  the 
States  for  families  headed  by  unem- 
ployed fathers. 

Most  recently  I  have  received  such  a 
letter  from  Clark  W.  Blackburn,  general 
director  of  the  Family  Service  Associa- 
tion of  America.  In  order  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  and  the  con- 
ferees, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

Familt  Sxsvicb, 
AseociATiON  or  America, 
New  York,  N.T..  November  30. 1967. 
Senator  Frkd  R.  Habbib, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Deax  Sematob  Habus:  On  behalf  of  the 
Board  and  staff  of  Family  Service  Association 
of  America  and  the  representatives  of  our 
many  Member  Agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  have  expressed  their  concern  for 
families  in  need,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  support  of  amendments  improving  HJl. 
12080. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America  is 
particularly  pleased  to  see  that  the  amend- 
ment you  sponsored  making  AFDC-UP  man- 
datory was  accepted  by  the  Senate.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  most  important  provision 
for  the  strengthening  of  faaUiy  life  among 


THE  RABIES  SITUATION  IN  HAWAH 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
the  recorded  history  of  Hawaii  shows, 
Hawaii  has  been  a  land  totally  free  of 
rabies.  But  more  than  2  months  ago  one 
of  the  daily  newspapers  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  carried  a  wire  story  date- 
lined  from  Honolulu  reporting  the  In- 
cidence of  a  rabies  outbreak  on  the  is- 
land of  Oahu. 

The  diagnosis  had  been  made  by  the 
Army  Medical  Laboratory  at  Schofield 
Barracks.  The  incident  touched  off  one 
of  the  most  fearful  scare  situations  that 
the  island  has  ever  known. 

But  now  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
after  months  of  prolonged  and  exhaus- 
tive epidemiological  studies,  it  has  been 
determined  that  there  was  no  rabies  out- 
break after  all. 

Col.  William  S.  Gochenour,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  Wfilter  Reed  Institute  of 
Research  who  was  sent  to  Hawaii  to  help 
in  the  investigation  of  the  alleged  rabies 
epidemic,  said  in  Honolulu: 

Evidence  that  Is  ciirrently  accumulating 
in  Mainland  reference  laboratories  Indicates 
that  up  to  the  present  time,  rabies  has  not 
been  confirmed.  .  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
height  of  the  scare,  more  than  2,000  pets 
were  put  to  sleep.  A  goodly  number  of 
residents  imderwent  the  painful  anti- 
rabies  inoculations.  Nearly  every  day 
citizens  reported  discoveries  of  rabid 
animals.  The  reports  reached  alarming 
proportions,  perhaps  from  frenzy. 

As  the  community  established  action 
programs  for  the  ersMlication  of  rodents 
and  animals,  there  developed  in  time 
some  serious  questions  sis  to  whether  the 
island  really  was  faced  with  an  epidemic 
of  rabies. 

This  was  so  because  in  the  interim 
there  had  been  no  reported  cases  of 
death  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid  animals, 
nor  instances  of  persons  stricken  ill  from 
animal  attacks. 

A  full-scale  and  heated  controversy 
on  the  question  of  whether  a  rabies  out- 
break existed  or  not  engulfed  the  com- 
munity. Medical  laboratory  technicians 
from  the  National  Communicable  Dis- 
ease Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  rushed 
in  to  help  with  the  diagnosis  of  animal 
specimens. 

The  laboratory  and  research  resources 
of  Walter  Reed  in  Washington  also  were 
enlisted.  There  then  began  a  series  of 
testing  and  examinations  of  animal  spec- 
imens in  Honolulu,  at  Walter  Reed, 
and  at  the  Communicable  Disease  Cen- 
ter. 

Following  these  intensive  investiga- 
tions, the  Army  in  Hawaii  announced 
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a  few  days  ago  that  it  could  not  confirm 
a  rabies  outbreak. 

It  said  that  all  the  animal  specimens 
the  Schofield  laboratory  examined — 
with  one  possible  exception — have 
turned  out  to  be  negative.  It  said  that 
one  animal  specimen,  from  the  brain 
tissue  of  a  cat  that  tit  a  3-year-old  girl, 
was  confirmed  as  positive. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  finding 
was  inconclusive  and  further  tests  are 
continuing  at  Walter  Reed. 

The  Army  reported  that  all  specimens 
submitted  from  Schofield  to  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center  in  Atlanta, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cat,  also  proved 
negative.  It  emphasized: 

With  the  exception  of  the  cat,  not  a  sin- 
gle specimen  from  an  allegedly  rabid  animal 
from  Oahu  has  been  found  positive  by  pre- 
sumptive or  animal  Inoculations  either  by 
Walter  Reed  or  In  parallel  testing  by  the 
Communicable  Disease  Center. 

While  tests  are  continuing  on  the  posi- 
tive finding,  it  is  plain  that  thus  far  the 
evidence  against  an  outbreak  or  an 
epidemic  is  overwhelming. 

I  report  this  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  hope  of  allaying  any  fears  that 
anyone  here  may  have  acquired  as  the 
result  of  the  wire  story  that  our  beauti- 
ful State  of  Hawaii  is  stricken  with  a 
rabies  afSiction. 

The  community  itself  is  satisfied  that 
there  has  not  been  an  outbreak.  It  is 
greatly  relieved  and  thankful. 


ANOTHER  WAR  HERO— UTAHAN 
PLIES  BACK  BY  "INSTINCT" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  many  heroes  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  more  than  will  ever  be  chron- 
icled. But  today,  as  we  commemorate  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  a  recent  feat  by  a  young  Utah 
pilot  is  well  worth  singling  out  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tenacity  of  our  fighting 
men. 

Lt.  (jg.)  Dennis  Earl,  of  Mendon,  a 
small  northern  Utah  community,  said 
that  he  was  flying  by  instinct  in  success- 
fully landing  his  A-4E  Skyhawk  on  the 
deck  of  the  aircraft  carrier  UJ3J3. 
Oriskany  after  groundfire  shattered  both 
of  his  legs. 

Although  advised  by  a  fellow  pilot  to 
dump  his  bomb  load  and  "ditch"  into  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Lieutenant  Earl  elected 
to  blast  a  North  Vietnamese  road,  then 
head  for  and  land  on  the  Oriskany,  even 
though  nearly  unconscious  from  the  ex- 
cruciating pain  in  his  legs. 

I  salute  this  courageous  young  Ameri- 
can and  Invite  Senators  to  read  his  own 
account  of  the  ordeal,  as  contained  in  the 
Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  of  Novem- 
ber 29.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Ctah  Navy  pUot  who  landed  his  Jet 
safely  on  an  aircraft  carrier  after  a  Viet 
Cong  bullet  shattered  both  his  legs  said 
Wednesday  be  was  "fiying  on  instinct." 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Dennis  Earl  of  Mendon,  Cache 
County,  told  the  story  to  the  Deseret  News 
via  long  distance  phone  from  his  bed  In  the 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  Naval  Hospital. 

After  being  hit  Lt.  Earl  blasted  a  road  in 


North  Vietnam  before  streaking  back  to  the 
aircraft  carrier  Oriskany  for  treatment. 

He  said  four  planes  left  Nov.  20  to  bomb 
two  bridges  In  North  Vietnam.  Other  pUots 
got  the  bridges  first,  so  Lt.  Earl  and  his  wing- 
man,  Lt.  Cmdr.  James  Busey,  headed  for  some 
barges. 

"I  was  fisrlng  along  at  about  4,000  feet  when 
the  bullet  hit  me,"  the  TTtahan  recalled. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  a  fluke.  The  .60  caliber 
buUet  hit  my  rudder  pedal,  split  In  two,  and 
one  piece  hit  my  left  foot  and  the  other  piece 
bit  my  right  leg,"  he  said,  adding: 

"I'll  bet  It  was  some  guy  on  the  ground 
who'd  been  shooting  in  the  air  for  two  years 
and  never  hit  anything  untU  I  flew  Into  one 
of  his  bullets." 

A  wounded  pilot  Is  beset  with  many 
agonizing  problems  ejiA  decisions. 

Cmdr.  Busey  saw  the  Utahan  beating  his 
flst  on  the  cockpit  in  pain.  Lt.  Earl  was  ad- 
vised to  Jettison  his  bombs. 

But  Lt.  Earl  disregarded  the  pain  and  blood 
loss  with  a  decision  against  wasting  the 
bombs. 

He  swooped  down  and  blasted  a  North 
Vietnam  road. 

"You  cratered  it  up  good!"  caUed  Cmdr. 
Busey  on  the  radio.  Jubilantly.  Then  bis 
voice  took  a  more  serious  tone. 

"How  you  feel,  Denny  boy?"  he  said,  anx- 
iously. "Can  you  make  it  back  to  the  ship,  or 
do  you  want  to  eject  and  get  picked  up  by 
Red  Crown  (a  destroyer)  ?" 

"Just  take  me  home,"  replied  Lt.  Earl. 

He  meant  he  wanted  to  make  a  try  to  get 
back  to  the  carrier. 

"I  nearly  fainted  twice,"  Lt.  Earl  recalled. 

Cmdr.  Busey,  flying  alongside,  shouted  en- 
couragement on  the  radio. 

"C'mon,  Denny  boy,  you're  gonna  make  It! 
Stay  awake,  boy  I  Only  five  more  minutes  to 
go!" 

"That  wasnt  right  and  I  knew  It,"  said  Lt. 
Earl.  "I  knew  we  were  20  minutes  away  from 
the  ship,  but  I  was  happy  to  have  him  there 
talking  to  me  like  that." 

Cmdr.  Busey  gave  him  direction  changes 
as  Lt.  Earl  flew  along,  his  left  arm  holding 
up  that  shattered  right  leg  to  minimize  pain. 

Then  the  Oriskany  came  into  view. 

"From  ttiat  point  on,  I  was  Just  flying  by 
instinct,"  recalled  the  Utahan. 

He  could  see  that  the  fire  crews  were  out 
and  that  emergency  crews  had  rigged  a  heavy 
webbing  barricade  to  stop  bis  A4E  Skyhawk 
from  plunging  off  the  deck  Into  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin. 

And,  he  could  see  a  light  on  the  carrier  that 
pilots  use  to  g^iiide  their  descent,  and  Yic 
radioed  Navy  slang  to  the  ship  that  told  the 
crew  he  saw  It. 

"I've  got  a  meatbaU,"  he  groaned. 

The  Jet  bximped  the  flight  deck,  bouncing 
Lt.  Earl's  two  wounded  legs  about  the  cock- 
pit. It  was  the  most  painful  part  of  the  trip. 

Finally,  the  barricade  stopped  the  botmc- 
ing. 

"A  landing  on  an  aircraft  carrier  is  nothing 
but  a  controlled  crash  anyway,"  Lt.  Earl 
cracked  from  his  hospital  bed. 

He  said  the  last  thing  he  remembered  was 
pleading  with  the  men  who  removed  him 
from  the  plane  to  "give  me  something  to 
put  me  to  sleep." 

Lt.  Earl  said  he  felt  that  somebody  be- 
sides Cmdr.  Btisey  was  with  him  on  that 
fUgbt. 

"I  believe  Ood  was  with  me,"  he  said. 

Flown  to  Pensacola  only  Tuesday,  Lt.  Earl 
said  he  has  an  extra  special  reason  for  being 
glad  he's  there. 

Her  name  is  Miss  Diane  C<Hle.  his  pretty 
blonde  flancee.  They  met  two  years  ago  when 
he  went  to  Florida  to  learn  to  fly. 

"We  plan  to  be  married  when  I'm  walking 
again,"  he  said.  That  could  be  about  four 
months  from  now. 

Lt.  Earl  expects  to  be  flying  again  in  edx 
months.  His  right  shinbone  Is  broken,  along 
with  bones  In  his  left  foot. 


He  said  he  wants  to  return  to  Utah  after 
New  Year's,  but  that  "the  docs  want  me  to 
stay  off  my  feet  for  awhUe,  so  I  may  not  make 
it  that  soon." 

Lt.  Earl  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lemuel 
Earl  of  Mendon,  Cache  Cotmty. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF 
1967 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  ttiat  there  will  be  no  further  votes 
today. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Elementary  and  .Secondary 
Education  Amendments  Act  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside;  so  therefore  It  now 
again  becomes  the  pending  business  auto- 
matically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  clerk  will  state 
the  bUl. 

The  Bnx  Clerk.  A  bill  (HH.  7819) 
to  strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  fimds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  In 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  h£Lndlcapped;  to  improve  authority 
for  assistance  in  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING  SEN- 
ATE SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
morrow morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  BiSTE- 
FTTS  FOR  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
SERVE  IN  HIGH-RISK  SITUATIONS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  on  the 
bill  (S.  1785),  with  the  amendments  of 
the  House  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  <S. 
1785)  to  improve  certain  benefits  for  em- 
ployees who  serve  in  iiigh-risk  situations 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was,  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  section  911  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  UJ3.C.  1136),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  the  travel  expenses  of  ofllcerB  and 
employees  of  the  Service  for  up  to  two  rotind 
trips  each  year  for  purposes  of  famUy  visita- 
tion in  situations  where  the  famUy  of  the  of- 
ficer or  employee  is  prevented  by  official  order 
from  accompanying  such  ofllcer  or  employee 
to,  or  has  been  ordered  evacuated  from,  his 
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assigned  post  becaxise  of  danger  from  hostile 
activity,  except  that,  with  respect  to  any  such 
officer  or  employee  whose  dependents  are  lo- 
cated abroad,  the  Secretary  may  authorize 
such  additional  trips  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate not  to  exceed  the  eqvUvalent  cost  of 
two  round  trips  of  less  than  first  class  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  travel  expenses 
of  officers  or  employees  stationed  abroad  (or 
their  dependents  located  abroad),  for  pur- 
poses of  family  visitation  In  emergency  situa- 
tions involving  personal  hardship:  Provided, 
That  the  facillUes  of  the  Military  AlrUft 
Command  shall  be  utilized  whenever  possible 
for  travel  authorized  under  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Immediately  after  secUon  943  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended, 
add  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  944.  Under  such  reg\Uatlons  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide  medical  services  under  part  E  of 
this  title  beyond  the  date  of  death  or  separa- 
tion of  an  officer  or  employee." 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  63 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (which  relates 
to  leave),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S6325.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  ac- 
tion abroad 
"No  leave  shall  be  charged  to  the  account 
of  any  officer  or  employee  for  absence,  not 
to  exceed  one  year,  due  to  any  injury  In- 
curred while  serving  abroad  and  resulting 
from  war.  insurgency,  mob  violence,  or  similar 
hostile  action:  Provided.  That  the  injury 
shall  not  have  been  due  to  vicious  habits. 
Intemperance,  or  willful  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  or  employee." 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of 
such  subchapter  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  item  at  the  end  thereof: 

"6325.  Absence  resulting  from  hostile  action 
abroad." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  January  1.  196S. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  make  a  brief  explana- 
tion for  the  record  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. S.  1785  contains  three  provisions, 
two  of  which  are  related  directly  to 
civilian  personnel  who  serve  in  Vietnam. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  without  ob- 
jection on  May  17.  Last  year,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  by  regulation,  initiated  a 
special  family  maintenance  aUowance  of 
up  to  $2,400  each  year  for  reimburse- 
ment of  travel,  for  family  visitation  pur- 
poses, by  State  Department,  AID,  and 
USIA  personnel  in  Vietnam.  The  fam- 
ilies of  personnel  assigned  to  Vietnam 
cannot  accompany  them  and  either  re- 
main in  the  United  States  or,  as  is  often 
the  case,  settle  temporarily  in  a  city  in 
the  area,  such  as  Bangkok  or  Manila. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  ques- 
tioned the  Department's  authority  to 
provide  reimbursement  for  travel  for 
family  visits  by  State  and  USIA  person- 
nel. There  is  no  question  that  authority 
In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  covers  such 
travel  by  AID  employees,  who  are  by 
far  the  largest  group  serving  In  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  section  1  of  S.  1785  was 
to  remove  this  doubt  by  providing  spe- 
cific authority  for  payment  of  limited 
travel  expenses  for  family  visitation  in 
situations  where  the  family  is  not  al- 
lowed to  accompany  the  employee.  The 
Senate  version  allows  reimbursement  for 
two  round  trips  each  year.  But  the  Intent 
was  that  this  limit  applied  to  those  whose 
families  lived  In  the  United  States,  not 


to  those  whose  families  remained  within 
the  area.  It  was  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Senate  bill  to  take  away  travel  benefits 
possible  imder  the  State  Department 
regulations  Issued  last  year.  The  House 
has  amended  the  bill  to  make  it  clear 
that  limited  travel  expenses  for  State 
and  USIA  personnel  whose  families  have 
settled  temporarily  in  cities  such  as 
Bangkok,  or  Manila,  can  be  reimbursed 
also  as  long  as  the  total  annual  reim- 
bursement does  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
two  roimd  trips  from  Vietnam  to  Wash- 
ington, at  less  than  first-class  fare.  Thus, 
the  House  amendment  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  perfecting  amendment,  in  order  that 
the  present  family  visitation  arrange- 
ments can  continue,  which  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  STAFF  MEM- 
BERS OF  JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE 
TO  TESTIFY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  re- 
port an  original  resolution  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  resolution. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  resolution  be  dispensed  with,  and 
I  w'U  explain  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  resolu- 
tion will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  194 

Resolved,  Whereas  in  the  care  of  Missis- 
sippi Freedom  Democratic  Party  and  Na- 
tional Conference  for  New  Politics,  plain- 
tiffs, against  James  O.  Eastland.  J.  G.  Sour- 
wine.  Benjamin  Mandel,  et.  al.,  defendants. 
Civil  Action  No.  2689-67.  pending  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  notices  of  depositions  up>on 
oral  examination  have  been  served  upon 
Jullen  O.  Sourwlne,  Chief  Counsel  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  United  States 
Senate,  and  Benjamin  Mandel,  former  Direc- 
tor of  Research  of  said  Subcommittee  (up  to 
and  Including  October  31.  1967)  respectively 
directing  each  of  them.  In  the  language  set 
forth  below,  to  produce  at  the  United  States 
Court  Hovise.  3d  Street  and  Constitution 
Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  foUowlng  books, 
records,  papers  and  documents: 

"All  correspondence,  reports  and  other  doc- 
uments belonging  to  or  formerly  In  the  cus- 
tody of  plaintiffs,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  material  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by 
defendant  Eastland  in  a  speech  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate  relating  to  plain- 
tiffs and  which  is  reported  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  Septemlser  22,  1967,  pres- 
ently under  defendants'  control,  supervision 
or  direction,  or  to  which  they  have  access." 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  no  evidence 
under  the  control  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  can,  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 


Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  of  posses- 
sion, but  by  Its  permission;  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  by  the  privilege  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  by 'Rule  XXX  thereof,  no  Member 
or  Senate-employee  is  authorized  to  produce 
Senate  documents  but  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
and  Information  secured  by  Senate  staff  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  their  official  duties  as 
employees  of  the  Senate  may  not  be  revealed 
without  the  consent  of  the  Senate;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne  ani 
Benjamin  Mandel,  respectively  Chief  Coun- 
sel and  former  Director  of  Research  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiclairy,  be  authorized 
respectively  to  appear,  responsive  to  the 
aforesiid  notice,  at  such  place  and  time  as 
may  be  agreeable  to  the  parties;  but  Jullen 
O.  Sourwlne  Ehall  not  take  with  him  any 
papers  or  documents  on  file  in  his  office  or 
under  his  control  or  in  his  possession  as  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Jullen  O.  Sourwlne,  Chief 
Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  Benjamin  Mandel.  formerly  (up  to  and 
including  October  31,  1967)  Director  of  Re- 
search of  the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
respectively.  In  resp>onre  to  the  aforemen- 
tioned notice  of  deposition,  may  testify  to  any 
matter  determined  by  the  court  to  be  mate- 
rial and  relevant  for  the  purposes  of  Identi- 
fication of  any  document  or  documents,  pro- 
vided said  document  or  documents  have  pre- 
viously been  made  available  to  the  general 
public,  but  said  Jullen  G.  Sourwlne  and  Ben- 
jamin Mandel,  respectively,  shall  respective- 
ly decline  to  testify  concerning  any  and  all 
other  matters  of  a  confidential  nature  that 
may  be  based  on  bis  knowledge  acquired 
by  h.m  in  his  official  capacity  either  by  rea- 
son of  documents  and  papers  appearing  in 
the  files  of  said  Subcommittee  or  by  virtue 
of  conversations  or  communications  with  any 
person  or  persons,  and  said  Jullen  O.  Sour- 
wlne shaU  respectfully  decline  to  testify 
concerning  any  confidential  matter  or  mat- 
ters within  the  privilege  of  the  attorney- 
client  relationship  existing  between  said 
Jullen  G.  Sourwlne  and  the  said  Subcom- 
mittee or  any  of  its  members;  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  said  court  as  a  respect- 
ful answer  to  the  aforementioned  notice  of 
deposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution 
(S.  Res.  194) . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
resolution  authorizes  two  employees  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  testify  in 
a  suit  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
has  Ijeen  brought  against  them. 

Th  resolution  Instructs  them  not  to 
give  any  document  that  is  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Senate  and  not  to  give  any 
Information  of  a  confidential  nature,  but 
to  make  available  to  the  court  whatever 
documents  and  Information  are  public 
knowledge. 

It  is  the  normal  resolution  that  the 
Senate  passes  in  cases  like  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194)  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


December  7,  1967 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  four 
nominations  which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomina- 
tions will  be  stated. 
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U.S.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nominations  of  Winston  E.  Arnow,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Florida;  Harry  Pregerson,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  California;  and  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell,  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
the  confirmation  of  the  Honorable  Harry 
Pregerson  for  membership  on  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Los  Angeles. 

When  I  first  learned  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  appointing  Judge  Pregerson  to 
the  court  In  my  State,  I  inquired  of  his 
fellow  judges  in  the  Los  Angeles  munici- 
pal court  system  and  among  lawyers  who 
practice  in  his  court  as  well.  Their  unan- 
imous opinion  of  him  is  imfaillngly  high, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  present  to  join  in  the 
action  of  the  Senate  in  confirming  him. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  these 
comments  aiH>ear  at  the  appropriate 
point  In  the  Record.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ASSISTANT  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Clyde  O.  Martz,  to  be  As- 
sistant Attorney  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TERROR  IN  THE  STREETS — ^A 
RAPE  VICTIM'S  ORDEAL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  Post  this  morning 
carried  a  news  story  on  its  front  page 
that  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  Congress  and  every  decent  resident  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  with  anger,  with 
outrage,  and  with  shame. 

It  is  the  article  headlined  "Street 
Horror:  A  Rape  Victim's  Ordeal."  It  de- 
scribes the  terrible  experience  of  a  Wash- 
ington young  woman  at  the  hands  of  a 
savage  gang  of  hoodlums. 

Rape,  Mr.  President,  is  probably  the 
most  nauseating,  the  most  revolting,  the 
most  savage,  terrifying,  and  brutal  of 
crimes.  Its  perpetrators  are  beneath  the 
level  of  the  beasts  of  the  jungle. 

Yet  here,  in  this  supposedly  civilized 
Capital  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world,  187  rapes  have  been  reported  this 
year.  The  number  actually  committed 
undoubtedly  runs  much  higher,  for  many 
rape  cases,  the  police  say,  are  never  re- 
ported. The  traumatic  experience  for  the 
victim,  both  during  the  attack  and  after- 
ward, in  having  to  relive  it  again  in  or- 
der to  prosecute,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
fear  of  pregnancy,  disease,  and  even 
death  to  the  victim  is  simply  too  much 
for  a  woman  to  endure. 

The  news  story  in  the  Poet,  in  my  opin- 
ion, gives,  in  one  sentence,  the  reason 
why  such  a  state  of  aCFairs  has  developed 
in  this  city  that  we  would  like  to  hold  up 
as  a  model  for  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
Most  rapes  are  committed  here,  the  ar- 
ticle quotes  a  police  officer  as  saying,  be- 
cause the  attackers  are  convinced  they 
can  get  away  with  it.  Street  crimes  in 
all  categories  are  being  committed  In  the 
District  "with  incresising  ease  and  bold- 
ness." the  article  states. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  I  were  not  chair- 
man of  tile  Senate  Appr(H>riatlons  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
I  would  be  deeply  concerned  by  the 
growing  terror  in  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. Each  succeeding  report  on  crime 
in  the  District  is  worse  than  the  one  be- 
fore it.  Where  and  when  will  it  end? 

One  should  be  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Washington  has  indicated 
his  concern  and  Intention  to  fight  this 
growing  crime  wave  in  the  District.  But 
the  task  he  faces  can  be  overwhelming 
unless  every  public  official  and  every 
concerned  citizen  determines  now  to  give 
him  the  utmost  support  in  dealing  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  No.  1  priority 
in  this  city — the  elimination  of  violence 
and  terror  from  the  streets.  The  rapists 
and  the  robbers,  the  purse  snatchers 
and  the  killers,  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand, by  whatever  means  is  necessary, 
that  they  cannot  get  away  with  such 
callous  disregard  for  the  law. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Mr.  President,  can 
never  be  a  model  city  imtil  It  Is  first  a 
safe  city.  It  Is  vapid  nonsense  to  talk 
about  a  model  city  until  people  can 
again  walk  the  streets  without  fear. 

I  commend  the  Washington  Post  for 
publishing  articles  such  as  the  one  to- 
day, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  at 
this  point  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Stexbt  Horhob:   A  Rafx  Vicmc's  Ordkai. 

(By  AUred  E.  Lewis  and  Carl  Bernstein) 

The  lighting  of  cigarettes  dtirlng  a  2 la- 
bour ordeal  of  a  young  victim  of  a  mass  rape 
provided  police  with  a  key  clue  that  has  led 
to  the  arrest  of  two  suspects  In  the  crime. 

Police  say  the  attack  Nov.  15  was  one  of  the 
most  brutal  gang  rapes  ever  encountered 
here. 

The  glow  from  matches  lUumlnated  a 
"black  power"  mural  that  later  helped  the 
victim  Identify  the  basement  scene  of  the 
assault  as  "The  Powerhouse,"  headquarters 
for  a  "gang  everybody  in  Mount  Pleasant  Is 
scared  of." 

That  description  of  the  places  comes  from 
the  Rev.  WlUlam  A.  Wendt  of  St.  Stephen 
and  the  Incarnation  Church  which  operates 
"The  Powerhouse,"  at  1813  Monroe  st.  nw. 

Mr.  Wendt  said  that  he  and  a  Recreation 
Department  roving  leader  have  used  the  base- 
ment as  a  center  for  the  gang  In  an  attempt 
to  give  the  men  a  piSM^  to  gather.  It  Is  not 
known  whether  members  of  the  gang  partic- 
ipated In  the  rape.  Since  the  Incident,  the 
basement  has  been  closed.  The  rest  of  the 
center  is  being  used  as  an  alcoholic  clinic. 

The  victim  told  police  she  was  forced  to 
have  Intercourse  30  or  more  times  with  16  to 
20  men — how  many  Is  not  certain.  They  beat 
her,  blacked  both  her  eyes  and  forced  her  to 
commit  repeated  acts  of  perversion. 

As  far  as  police  are  concerned,  the  crime 
was  a  typical  gang  rape,  although  more  brutal 
than  they  have  been  accustooaed  to. 

RACIAL    ELEMENT   DENIED 

Police  are  especially  disturbed  that  rapes, 
like  other  street  crimes,  are  l>ecomlng  of- 
fenses of  opportunity,  rather  than  matters  of 
premeditation.  PoUce  say  that  one  out  of 
four  rape  cases  Involves  more  than  one  as- 
sailant. 

The  black  power  mural  lent  a  bizarre  racial 
aspect  to  the  case.  Police,  however,  InsUt 
that  race  as  such  was  not  an  element.  Racial 
elements  In  rape  cases,  they  say  are  rare. 

An  overwhelming  percentiige  of  victims  and 
attackers  In  Washington  are  Negro. 

In  this  case,  the  assailants  sought  are 
Negro.  The  victim  was  white. 

KKWLX  Wli>   VICTIM 

The  victim,  a  21-year-old  newlywed,  was 
parking  her  car  shortly  after  midnight 
arotind  the  comer  from  her  bouse  In  the 
Mount  Pleasant  area. 

She  told  police  that  three  youths  came 
along  and  banged  on  the  windows  and  one 
said:  "Come  on  out,  we  wanna  have  some 
fun." 

She  was  frightened,  she  told  detectives, 
and  locked  the  car's  doors.  The  youths  left 
and  walked  up  a  nearby  alley.  As  they  left, 
one  threw  a  bottle,  hitting  the  car. 

Police  say  that  at  this  point  the  woman 
then  should  have  driven  away  and  gone  to 
police  to  report  the  incident.  Instead,  she  got 
out  of  the  car,  walked  to  the  aUey  entrance 
and  yelled  at  the  youths: 

"You'd  better  run!" 

She  then  went  back  to  her  new  car  in- 
spected the  damage  the  bottle  had  done. 
Later,  she  told  detectives,  "I  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  car  than  I  was  about  my- 
self at  the  time." 

ORAOGED  INTO  CELLAR 

The  frightened  victim  then  began  sobbing, 
she  told  police,  and  another  youth  came 
up  and  offered  her  assistance.  She  told  police 
that  he  offered  to  take  her  to  a  telephone 
and  stay  with  her  until  poUce  arrived. 

Instead,  the  youth  led  her  by  the  arm  to 
a  stairway  at  1813  Monroe,  where  four  or  five 
other  youths  grabbed  her  and  dragged  her 
Into  the  darkened  cellar. 

The  ceUar  was  so  dark,  the  vlcUm  said. 
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that  she  could  see  nothing  untn  her  at- 
tackers— whose  number  she  could  only  esti- 
mate— lit  cigarettes  as  they  waited  their 
turns  to  rape  her. 

She  said  the  glow  of  matches  Illuminated — 
on  a  wall — the  slogan,  "Kill  or  be  Killed." 

When  they  took  the  woman  back  to  Mount 
Pleasant  the  next  day,  police  Identified  the 
cellar  as  the  "Powerhouse"  quarters  by  the 
murals. 

CACGKO  WITH  CLOTH 

Diirlng  the  attack,  a  cloth  was  stuffed  over 
her  mouth  and  nose,  she  later  told  police,  and 
her  rings  and  watch  were  removed. 

After  about  two  hours,  the  youths  helped 
her  put  her  coat  on  and  ordered  her  to  start 
walking.  She  couldnt.  she  told  police.  One 
youth  then  helped  her  walk,  led  her  blind- 
folded out  of  the  cellar  and  across  the  street. 
Police  say  they  now  believe  they  took  her  to 
a  nearby  basement. 

There  fo\ir  more  youtha  forced  her  to  sub- 
mit, she  said. 

Finally,  she  was  released  and  limped  home. 
She  was  warned  not  to  report  what  happened, 
or  "well  come  and  get  you." 

At  home,  her  husband  had  already  re- 
ported her  disappearance  to  police,  who  took 
her  In  an  ambulance  to  the  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  and  then  to  D.C.  General  Hos- 
pltaL 

THRZK    TOXTTHS    SXIZZD 

At  about  11:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Sex  Squad 
detectives  arrested  three  youths  In  the  case 
who  were  Identified  by  the  victim  from  pho- 
tographs. 

Police  produced  the  photographs  after  In- 
terviewing dozens  of  residents  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  detemUne  "who  hangs  out"  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  attack. 

Some  additional  Information  was  supplied 
by  the  Police  Department's  Tactical  Squad, 
which  has  extensive  contacts  in  the  area. 

One  of  the  three  youths  arrested  a  16-year- 
old,  was  released  yesterday.  Two  others  were 
charged  with  rape  and  ordered  held  without 
bond  until  a  hearing  Dec.  14  before  a  U.S. 
commissioner. 

OTHKB    SUSPECTS   SOUCHT 

The  two  charged  are  Earl  B.  BaU  Jr.,  20, 
and  his  half-brother,  Melvln  A.  Harper.  22. 
both  of  3339  17th  St.  nw.  Other  suspects  are 
still  sought. 

The  detectives  on  the  case  say  that  al- 
though the  savagery  of  the  attack  was  un- 
usual, the  circiunstances  were  not. 

Capt.  Vernle  E.  Tate,  head  of  the  Sex 
Squaid.  and  Insp.  Charles  Bums,  Tate's  Im- 
mediate superior,  relate  the  problem  to  the 
Increasing  ease  and  boldness  with  which  all 
•treet  crimes  are  being  committed  here. 

Some  of  these  "opportunities"  recently 
have  Involved  offers  of  help  from  passersby. 

In  one  recent  rape,  a  group  of  girls  running 
away  from  some  pursuing  youtha  were  of- 
fered protection  in  a  house.  The  girls  took  up 
the  offer,  and  found  that  the  man  who  vol- 
unteered the  help  admitted  the  pursuers 
Into  the  house  and  all  of  them  raped  the 
girls. 

In  some  cases  In  Southeast  Washington, 
women  drivers  of  stalled  cars  were  offered 
assistance  and  wound  up  being  rai>ed  by  the 
men  (or  man)  who  offered  help. 

AVAII.ASI.E   VICTIMS 

As  In  a  purse-snatching.  Police  say,  the 
victim  in  the  Mount  Pleasant  rape  was  chosen 
solely  because  of  her  availability  and  a  mini- 
mum of  personal  danger  to  her  attackers 
from  police,  neighbors  or  traffic. 

Detectives  point  out  that  although  there 
has  been  a  steady  Increase  In  the  number  of 
rapes  reported  here  in  recent  years,  they  are 
convinced  that  the  actual  Incidence  of  rape 
has  not  Increased  that  quickly. 

Tate  and  Bums  attribute  the  statistical 
rise  to  an  increased  wlllingneea  on  the  part 
of  rape  victims  to  describe  their  attacks  to 
police. 


They  say  that  increased  reporting  is  the 
key  to  their  maintaining  a  high  level  of  solu- 
tions to  rapes — more  than  80  per  cent  of 
reported  cases  are  solved  here. 

A  decade  ago,  according  to  Sgt.  Emory 
Minor  and  other  detectives,  a  significant  per- 
centage of  rape  suspects  showed  evidence  of 
being  pathological  sex  offenders. 

"OPPORTUNIST"    RAPES 

Now,  Minor  says,  rapes  usually  are  com- 
mitted by  "opportunist"  offenders — those  not 
motivated  by  overwhelming  sex  drives,  but 
who  simply  take  advantage  of  dark  streets 
becaxise  they  are  convinced  they  can  get  away 
with  attacking  women. 

Although  the  Increased  reporting  has  en- 
abled police  to  maintain  a  high  case  solu- 
tion rate.  Minor  feels  that  just  as  many  rapes 
as  are  rei>orted  go  unreported. 

"It's  often  more  of  a  psychological  btirden 
than  a  physical  burden."  saJd  Burns.  "It's  a 
horrible  experience  for  a  woman."  Often,  he 
says,  women  do  not  want  to  undergo  the 
trauma  of  telling  police  Investigators  and 
courts  about  what  happened  to  them. 

Detectives  say  that  reports  of  previous 
rapes,  attempted  rapes  and  other  sexual  at- 
tacks provide  the  best  clues  to  solving  sex 
crimes. 

"If  a  guy  does  it  once  and  gets  away  with 
It."  Minor  says,  "He's  pretty  likely  to  do  it 
a  second  time. 

"That's  when  we  get  him.  And  that's  why 
the  Increased  reporting  helps,  but  we  still 
need  more." 

Thus  far  this  year,  187  rapes  have  been 
reported,  according  to  Sex  Squad  statistics. 
They  say  that  about  76  per  cent  of  these 
cases  have  been  solved. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will 
call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (H  Jl.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  In  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KtJCHKL]  wishes  to  ask  me  a  few 
questions  about  the  education  bill.  Fol- 
lowing that,  I  will  make  a  statement  as 
to  the  plans  for  tomorrow,  so  far  as  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  concerned;  and 
then,  if  there  are  no  amendments  to  be 
offered,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  will 
be  ready  to  recess  for  the  day. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  surely 
do  not  wish  to  add  to  the  burden  of  my 
friend  and  neighbor  from  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
Nevertheless,  a  problem  has  arisen  of 
great  importance  to  a  number  of  the 
larger  municipalities,  not  only  in  my 
State  of  California,  but  In  others — for 
example.  New  York — as  well. 

Those  who  represent  large  metropoli- 
tan school  districts  hope  that  the  Senate- 
House  conferees  might  find  it  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences regarding  some  of  the  provisions 
which  are  written  into  this  excellent  bill. 
I  wish  to  refer  to  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  to  read  a  few  sentences  of  It, 
if  I  may.  It  is  dated  December  4  and 
addressed  to  me. 

Dear  SEifATOs  Kuchel:  With  the  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1067,  HJl.  7819,  it  ap- 
pears necessary  ioi  a  conference  committee 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  this  bill,  the  most 
critical  of  which  Is  the  formula  distribution 
of  Title  1. 1  should  like  to  ask  your  assistance 
In  advising  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  effects  of  the  formulas  upon 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts  and  to 
urge  that  you  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  92,000  income  factcn-  times  one-half  the 
State  average  for  determining  the  entitle- 
ment to  be  maintained  In  this  year's  distri- 
bution of  Title  I  funds. 

The  Senate  has  acted  to  retain  the  tS.OOO 
Income  factor  for  determining  entitlement 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate version  guarantees  to  county  units  the 
same  entitlement  as  recelvrd  and  utilized  In 
the  prior  year,  I  should  like  to  indicate  the 
effect  that  this  decision  and  alternative  de- 
cisions will  have  on  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act's  Title  I  prog;ram  op- 
erated in  the  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. 

The  District's  program  under  Title  I  was 
developed  in  cooperation  with  many  advis- 
ory agencies  during  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  of  1B67,  with  a  scheduled  im- 
plementation date  of  September  1,  1967.  Data 
available  to  the  District  during  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program  indicated  that  the  en- 
titlement base  for  the  District  would  In- 
crease under  any  condition  enacted  by  Con- 
gress as  a  result  of  a  large  Increase  In  the 
number  of  eligible  children  under  the  Aid 
to  Families  With  Dependent  ChUdren  Pro- 
gram. This  fact  Influenced  the  District  to 
plan  a  program  which  would  be  operated  at 
the  same  dollar  level  as  the  District's  previ- 
ous year's  entitlement. 

A  number  of  factors,  including  District- 
wide  salary  increases  requiring  an  additional 
$702,000  for  personnel  assigned  to  the  Dis- 
trict's Title  I  program  for  the  1967-68  fiscal 
year.  Increased  costs  for  materials  and  equip- 
ment, and  Increased  employee  benefits,  to- 
gether with  constantly  Increasing  numbers 
of  eligible  children  In  the  District,  has  forced 
the  District  into  the  position  of  either  reduc- 
ing services  to  children  or  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  children  being  served  in  the  program. 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District 
will  serve  approximately  the  same  number 
of  children  this  year  in  Title  I  as  were  served 
last  year.  However,  the  number  of  tervices 
provided  vHll  be  reduced  and  the  number 
of  activities  will  also  be  reduced.  The  most 
visible  reduction  in  the  District's  Title  I 
program  will  be  the  elimination  of  all  sum- 
mer activities  conducted  under  Title  I.  The 
decision  to  eliminate  summer  activities  was 
made  because  the  program  for  the  regular 
school  year  had  already  begun  and  a  reduc- 
tion to  the  regular  program  would  result  In 
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a  reduction  of  staff.  This  action  was  taken 
very  reluctantly,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
staff  and  in  the  minds  of  the  communities 
and  In  the  evidence  of  the  evaluations, 
many  of  the  most  effective  programs  op- 
erated by  the  District  were  summer  activities. 
It  Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
forced  into  determining  priorities  that  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  children.  /  urge 
vou  to  provide  leadership  in  the  Congress 
to  retain  the  $2,000  income  factor  times  one- 
half  the  State  average  of  education  for  de- 
termining entitlement  until  such  time  as  full 
funding  of  Title  I  can  be  achieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  and  its  at- 
tached tables  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Los  ANCEtxs  Crrr  Board  or  Bov- 

CATIOK, 

Los  Anoeles,  Calif.,  December  4, 1967, 
Hon.  Thouas  H.  Kuchkl, 
U.S.  Congress, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kitchxl:  With  the  passage 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1067,  HJi.  7819.  it  ap- 
pears necessary  for  a  conference  committee 
to  resolve  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  this  bill,  the  most 
critical  of  which  is  the  formula  distribution 
of  Title  1. 1  should  like  to  ask  your  assistance 
In  advising  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  effects  of  the  formulas  upon 
the  Los  Angeles  City  School  Districts  and  to 
urge  that  you  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  $2,000  Income  factor  times  one-half  the 
State  average  for  determining  the  entitle- 
ment to  be  maintained  in  this  yeeir's  distri- 
bution of  Title  I  funds. 

The  Senate  has  acted  to  retain  the  $3,000 
Income  factor  for  determining  entitlement 
under  Title  I  of  the  Act.  Although  the  Senate 
version  guarantees  to  coxinty  units  the  same 
entitlement  as  received  and  utilized  in  the 
prior  year,  I  should  like  to  Indicate  the  effect 
that  this  decision  and  alternative  decisions 
will  have  on  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act's  Title  I  prog^ram  operated  in 
the  Loe  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 

The  District's  program  under  Ttlle  I  was 
developed  In  cooperation  with  many  advisory 
agencies  during  the  late  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1967,  with  a  scheduled  implemen- 
tation date  of  September  1,  1967.  Data  avail- 
able to  the  District  during  the  planning  of 
the  program  indicated  that  the  entitlement 
base  for  the  District  wovUd  Increase  under 
any  condition  enacted  by  Congress  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  large  Increase  in  the  number  of 
eligible  ChUdren  under  the  Aid  to  FamUles 
With  Dependent  ChUdren  Program.  This  fact 
Infiuenced  the  District  to  plan  a  program 
which  would  be  operated  at  the  same  dollar 
level  as  the  District's  previous  year's  entitle- 
ment. 

A  niunber  of  factors.  Including  District- 
wide  salary  increases  requiring  an  addi- 
tional $702,000  for  personnel  assigned  to  the 
District's  Title  I  program  for  the  1967-68 
fiscal  year.  Increased  costs  for  materials  and 
equipment,  and  Increased  employee  benefits, 
together  with  constantly  Increasing  numbers 
of  eligible  ChUdren  In  the  District,  has  forced 
the  District  into  the  position  of  either  re- 
ducing services  to  children  or  reducing  the 
number  of  children  being  served  In  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  will 
serve  approximately  the  same  number  of 
children  this  year  In  Title  I  as  were  served 
last  year.  However,  the  number  of  services 
provided  teill  Ve  reduced  and  the  number  of 
activities   toilt   also   be   reduced.   The    most 


visible  reduction  in  the  District's  Title  I  pro- 
gram wUl  be  the  elimination  of  all  rummer 
activities  conducted  under  Title  I.  The  deci- 
sion to  eliminate  summer  activities  was  made 
because  the  program  for  the  regular  school 
year  had  already  begun  and  a  reduction  to 
the  regular  program  would  result  In  a  re- 
duction of  staff.  This  action  was  taken  very 
reluctantly,  since,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff 
and  In  the  minds  of  the  communities  and  in 
the  evidence  of  the  evaluations,  many  of  the 
most  effective  programs  operated  by  the  Dls- 
strict  were  summer  activities. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
forced  into  determining  priorities  that  will 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  children.  /  urge 
you  to  provide  leadership  in  the  Congress  to 
retain  the  t2,000  income  factor  times  one- 
half  the  State  average  of  education  tor  de- 
termining entitlement  until  such  time  as  full 
funding  of  Title  I  can  be  achieved.  This  ac- 
tion will  not  require  additional  funds  beyond 
those  already  determined  by  Congress  as 
available  for  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  However,  It  would  aUow  for  a 
consistency  In  the  distribution  of  funds,  de- 


signed to  more  adequately  serve  the  needs 
of  children  and  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
reducing  services  to  eligible  children  any- 
where In  the  Nation. 

A  series  of  explanatory  tables.  Indicating 
the  serious  financial  implications  which  will 
result  If  the  current  law  is  aUowed  to  stand 
without  modification  untU  full  appropriation 
of  funds  can  be  achieved,  is  enclosed. 

I  am  sending  to  Washington,  D.C.  Messrs. 
Richard  Lawrence,  Richard  Cooper,  and  Don 
Richardson  of  my  staff,  who  will  be  available 
to  you  for  any  further  assistance  or  clarifica- 
tion in  matters  discussed  in  this  letter  and 
accompanying  materials.  They  plan  to  be  in 
contact  with  you  or  you  may  reach  them  or 
leave  a  message  at  the  Congressional  Hotel 
in  Washington,  D.C,  where  they  will  be  stay- 
ing on  December  6  and  7  (546-6611) . 

I  urge  your  personal  support  and  leader- 
ship on  this  very  important  measure  affect- 
ing our  schools.  You  may  be   sure  of  our 
deepest  gratitude  and  appreciation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  P.  Crowthek, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(Enclosures.) 


LOS  ANCaES  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 
TABLE  l.-TITLE  I.  ESEA,  TYPICAL  ALLOTMENTS  TO  LARGE  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS ' 


Cfties 


1967  allocation 


1967  after 
reallocation 


H.R.7819> 


Sonste  version 
<J3,000)i 


Present  law 

(Public  Law 

89-10) » 


Los  Angeles J14,745,9<5             J14,745,945  J16,364,345             HS,684.785             »13,741,067 

San  Francisco 3,242,965                3.227,000  3,463.543                3,439,379                2,852.255 

Washington.  D.C 5.542,037                 5,642,037  5,642,037                 6,311,232                 5,642,037 

Chicago 23,515,414               25,165,115  23,363,116               24,870,245               20,355.903 

Baltimore 7,213.627                 7.213,457  8,007,829                 7.631.576                5,602,473 

Datroit 10,199,141               11,221.537  10,881,972               10,910,357                9,513,647 

St.  Louis 4,363,337                 4.605,187  4,392.985                 4,666,355                3,912,199 

New  York  C«y 70,874.805              69,790,350  75,599,083              75,439,537              65,403,817 

Phitadelphii 11,848,056              11,847,163  12,361,906              12,578,673              10,135,150 

>  Information  from  U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  the  "Great  Cities  Research  Coundl." 

:  Formula  for  estimates:  The  ratio  of  the  city  allotments  to  the  county  allotments  for  fiscal  year  1967  was  applied  to  the  fiscal  year 
1968  estimated  county  allotments  for  each  of  (he  above  versions  to  arrive  at  the  fiscal  rear  1968  city  allotments. 

Table  II. — Title  I,  ESEA  allocation  per  pupil  1966  amendments  to  the  act  Increased  the 

Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District  low  Income  factor  for  determining  entltle- 

Allocation  ™ent  to  $3,000.   This  factor,  together  with 

yg^j.                                                        pg^  pupil  *^*  more  recent  APTJC  count,  increases  the 

1965-66                                                     $253  00  I^^^ct's  entitlement  base  of  112,882. 

i»«fi-fi7                                                      219  RA  ^  1965-66  the  Loe  Angeles  City  Schools' 

io«tI«« i^n  ?«  entiUement  under  TlOe  I  was  $15,130,386.  It 

18I5/-6B idu.a«j  j^  estimated  that  for  1967-68  the  Dtstrict  wlU 

ntCBXASED  rvnmma  with  gbxatxb  iDENnnED  receive  an  enUUement  of  $14,715,000.  ThU  is 

if£Q,g  a  decrease  of  7.2  %  compared  to  an  Increase  in 

Since  implementing  its  first  ESEA  'Htle  I  entiUement  base  of  88^%  .This  reduction  In 

ouxi^  ixuj,^cuiciii,iii«  i«  1X1  oi,  ^f^  .   .  .  funds  has  forced  the  District  to  reduce  the 

program  In  February,  1966,  the  District  has  program  each  year  since  the  beginning  whUe 

been  faced  with  an  ever -dwindling  entitle-  the  number  of  eUglble  children  has  increased, 

ment  and  an  ever-increasing  enrollment  in  it  is  strongly  urged  the  position  taken   in 

the  designated  disadvantaged  areas.  The  en-  hji.  7819  concerning  entitlement  and  appro- 

tltlement  base  for  1965-66  was  59,882.  The  prlations  be  adopted. 

TABLE  in.— ALLOCATION  OF  ENTITLEMENT  FOR  CALIFORNIA  > 


LEA's  >  only         Los  Angeles 
Total  allocatios    (do  State  acency         (^nty 
programs)  (LEA's  ooly) 


Los  Angeles  City 


Angeles  I 
wmmI 


Fiscal  year  1967 ^4,360.293  $71,558,472  J25.280,510  {14.745,945 

Flicai  year  1968,  eillmatedXJ?^  level)" «74,360,293  69,800,000  a,500,000  13.741.067 

House  version,  estknited  (C.OOO  level)  tines  H  national 

average 88,300,000  82,400,000  28,000,000  16,564,345 

Senate  version,  estimated  ($3,000  with  county  Boor) «74,360,243  69,800,000  25,280,510  15,684,785 


>  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bunau  o(  Elementary  and  Secondaiy  Educatioa. 

'  Local  educational  agencies. 

'  E5timated  under  current  law  provisions. 

*  Floor. 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  a 
letter  of  similar  purport  from  the 
superintendent  of  public  education,  San 
Dieg«  City  Schools,  San  Diego,  Calif.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Sak  Dxboo  Citt  Scboolo, 
San  Diego,  CaHf.,  Novemher  29, 1967. 
Hon.  Thoiias  H.  Kuchkl, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Sewatoe  Kttchel:  You  may  re- 
member that  I  communicated  with  you  In 
October  concerning  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  that  I  called  yoxir  attentton  to  the 
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effect  certain  changes  would  have  upon  al- 
Ibcatlons  for  San  Diego  and  the  State  of 
California. 

In  brief,  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Act  of  1965  (PX.  89-10)  allocated  funds  to 
the  states  on  the  basis  of  one-half  of  the 
state's  average  expenditure  per  pupil,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  of  families 
earning  less  than  $2,000,  or  of  families  on 
welfare.  The  1966  amendments  to  ESEA,  ef- 
fective In  1968,  changed  the  formula  to  fam- 
ily Income  of  $3,000,  and  allowed  states  to 
uae  one-half  of  the  national  average  expendi- 
ture per  pupil.  As  I  noted.  If  appropriations 
were  not  Increased  to  provide  for  these 
changes,  the  proportion  of  Federal  funds  go- 
ing to  the  15  southern  states  would  be  In- 
creased and  the  amount  remaining  for  Cali- 
fornia and  34  other  states  would  be  reduced. 

I  suggested  that  tf  the  new  formula  was 
allowed  to  stand  It  would  Increase  the  reve- 
nue to  states  where  education  Is  less  costly 
at  the  expense  of  urban  areas  where  the  costs 
of  living  and  expenses  of  education  are  much 
higher.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $3,000  Income 
formula  would  reduce  California's  allocation 
by  at  least  $15  million  and  would  reduce  the 
allocaUon  for  San  Diego  by  $342,779.  When 
the  reduction  for  San  Diego  Is  viewed  In 
perspective  of  a  tentative  $1,769,184  alloca- 
tion. It  would  mean  a  decrease  eqvilvalent  to 
the  services  of  48  teachers. 

I  would,  therefore,  \irge  your  Immediate 
and  f\ill  support  of  the  amendment  which 
provides  for  the  low  Income  factor  of  $2,000 
and  the  allocation  factor  of  one-half  the 
state's  per-pupll  expenditure  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  ESEA,  Title  I  funds  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year.  If  such  action  Is  not  taken  before 
December  31,  Federal  funds  for  urban  area 
school  districts  will  be  greatly  reduced  from 
last  year's  allocation. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  Interest  and  assistance  you  have  given  to 
education  In  California  and  the  Nation.  We 
certainly  appreciate  all  of  your  efforts  in  be- 
balf  of  the  welfare  of  our  children. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Dailakd. 
Superintendent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  seek 
from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  his  own 
views  as  to  how  he  and  his  Senate  con- 
ferees intend  to  approach  this  serious 
problem  for  schools  in  large  cities,  such 
as  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  and  New  York. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  California  for  raising 
this  matter,  so  that  we  may  make  this 
legislative  history.  As  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  I  can  give  reasons  why  the  amount 
of  $3,000  instead  of  $2,000  is  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

First,  as  the  Senator  from  California 
knows,  when  we  deal  with  a  formula 
governing  the  distribution  of  Federal 
funds,  we  are  constantly  confronted  with 
a  situation  in  which  some  areas  will  get 
more,  if  one  formula  is  adopted,  and 
some  areas  will  get  less.  If  another  for- 
mula is  adopted,  the  tables  may  be  re- 
versed. So  in  the  legislative  process,  we 
often  say  that  such  a  problem  raises  the 
question  of  whose  ox  is  being  gored. 

My  concern  Is  to  see  to  it  that  there  is 
not  unreasonable  loss  to  any  group,  ir- 
respective of  the  formula  that  is  adopted. 
I  say  most  respectfully — and  I  can  say 
it  as  the  manager  of  the  bill — that  I  know 
the  obligations  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  has  a  duty  to  do  what  he  can 
to  further  the  best  interests  of  any  city 
in  his  State  that  finds  that  the  $3,000 
formula  works  to  its  disadvantage. 

However,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator,  he 
has  not  heard  yet,  but  he  can  take 


judicial  notice  of  this,  that  some  of  the 
cities  of  his  State  can  come  off  better 
with  the  $3,000  than  with  the  $2,000.  We 
have  other  criteria  In  the  bill  which  the 
writer  of  the  letter  obviously  was  not 
aware  of  when  the  letter  the  Senator  read 
was  written,  and,  I  assume,  the  other 
letter. 

First,  I  wish  to  lay  down  the  point 
that  my  committee  had  to  decide  which 
formula  we  thought  would  promote  the 
best  educational  interests  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  We  think  the  $3,000  formula 
will  do  so  for  reasons  I  shall  give  shortly. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  my  committee, 
when  we  discussed  the  bill  before  coming 
to  a  final  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  raised  exactly  the 
same  point  the  Senator  from  California 
raised  this  afternoon,  and  I  made  the 
record  in  the  committee  meeting  that  I 
am  making  now. 

I  would  have  the  Senator  remember 
that  the  $3,000  figure  brings  more  chil- 
dren under  coverage.  To  understand  my 
committee  one  must  understand  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  benefit  the 
greatest  number  of  children. 

Now,  to  benefit  the  greatest  number 
of  children  you  sometimes  will  not  pro- 
vide as  much  money  to  a  given  school 
system  per  child  as  you  would  if  you  bene- 
fited a  fewer  number  of  children  in  that 
school  district.  Therefore,  you  have  to 
weigh  these  differences  of  amount  from 
that  standpoint.  You  have  to  ask  people 
who  write  to  you,  "How  many  children 
will  be  covered  under  the  $3,000  figure 
and  how  many  children  will  be  covered 
imder  the  $2,000  figure."  More  children 
will  be  covered  under  the  $3,000  figure. 

I  suppose  this  is  the  controlling  reason 
we  sought  the  $3,000  figure.  However,  the 
Senator  and  I  have  been  aroimd  here 
long  enough  to  know  that  when  one 
adopts  a  formula,  he  better  see  to  it  that 
he  has  taken  a  look  at  the  effect  of  that 
formula  upon  the  constituents  of  the 
various  Senators  in  the  Senate,  because 
one  cannot  expect  a  Senator  to  sit  here 
and  vote  against  the  best  interests  of  his 
constituents  if  by  way  of  an  amendment 
he  can  protect  them. 

I  wish  to  repeat  again  In  this  particular 
Instance  and  point  out  this  factor  to  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  Senator 
does  not  yet  know  the  effect  of  the  $3,000 
formula  figure  on  all  cities  and  school 
systems  in  his  State  because  he  has  not 
heard  from  those  better  off  with  the 
$3,000  figure  than  with  the  $2,000  figure. 

This  becomes  more  certainly  true  as 
the  funds  appropriated  reach  the  author- 
ization level.  To  the  degree  the  pro- 
{rram  is  underfunded  you  must  take  into 
account  the  effect  of  proration  of  the 
funds.  What  you  have  to  do,  if  you  take 
each  school  system,  including  Los  An- 
geles, tmd  San  Diego,  is  to  add  to  the 
present  law  a  provision  which  is  now  In  it 
and  that  is  that  no  coimty  will  get  less 
than  it  got  last  year. 

So  they  are  not  going  to  lose  the  money 
as  far  as  the  total  money  is  concerned. 
It  is  up  to  them  to  decide  in  many  In- 
stances on  administrative  distribution  of 
money  within  their  school  system.  We 
think  that  is  very  Important  protection 
we  have  given  to  each  Senator  in  the 
Senate.  We  are  not  taking  any  money 


away  from  them  county  by  coimty,  as  far 
as  the  Senate  bill  is  concerned. 

Next,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  except 
for  this  provision  that  no  county  will  get 
less  under  the  new  bill  than  it  got  under 
the  old  bill,  the  $3,000  figure  is  the  figure 
of  the  present  law.  We  are  not  changing 
the  present  law.  The  House  Is.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  is  the  present  law.  That  is  the 
figure  of  $3,000  that  is  in  the  present  law. 

Now,  I  wish  to  next  comment  on  how 
the  formula  works.  You  have  the  $3,000 
figure,  and  then  you  have  one-half  of 
the  national  average  per-student  cost  or 
one-half  of  the  State  average  per-stu- 
dent cost,  whichever  is  higher.  In  other 
words,  it  gives  to  a  school  district  con- 
cerned this  election  of  taking  one-half 
of  the  national  average  per-student  cost 
or  one-half  of  the  State  average  per- 
student  cost,  whichever  is  higher.  That 
ups  the  amount  for  them  over  what  it 
would  be.  In  many  Instances,  if  we  had 
only  one  criterion,  as  last  year  when 
there  was  only  half  the  State  average  as 
a  factor.  When  the  two  formulas  are 
compared,  in  some  Instances,  we  would 
get  some  school  districts  which  would  lose 
and  some  which  would  gain.  Our  present 
formula  giving  an  option  to  the  States 
to  use  either  one-half  the  State  per-pupll 
cost  or  half  the  national  average  per- 
pupll  cost  works  to  the  sulvantage  of 
low  income  States.  In  this  way,  we  give 
them  a  choice,  which  makes  It  possible 
for  them  to  get  the  largest  possible 
amount. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for 
December  1,  1967,  there  is  printed  table 
11,  a  comparison  of  title  I  allocations  for 
major  cities  under  House  and  Senate 
bills — some  25  cities,  I  believe.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record  once  more  because  the  table 
bears  out  what  I  have  been  explaining. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

TABLE  XI.-COMPARISON  OF  TITLE  I  ALLOCATIONS  FOR 
MAJOR  CITIES  UNDER  HOUSE  AND  SENATE  BILLS 


H.R.  7«i9 


Public  Law 

89-10 

(J3.000) 


Senate 
version 
($3,000) 


Atlanta »,757.M2  »3,674,535  $2,721,440 

Baltimore 8,007.829  5,602,473  7,631.576 

Birmingham 2,112,385  2. 425. 229  1.833,267 

Boston 4,834.836  3,879,848  3.985,122 

Buffalo 5,666,982  4,764,579  5,228.193 

Chicago 23.363,116  20,355,903  24,870,245 

Cincinnati 3.195.357  2,732,428  3,097,424 

Cleveland 5,527,604  4.162,096  5,869,644 

Dallas 2.440,948  3,163,593  2,683,553 

Detroit 10,881,972  9.513,647  10,910,357 

Houston 3.406,002  4.092.855  3,712.711 

Kansas  City,  MP 1,817,002  1.795,175  1,937,425 

Los  Angeles 16,364.345  13,741,067  15,684,785 

Memphis 3,327,822  3,965,491  3,035,317 

Miami  (Dade  County).  3,101,706  3,904,636  3.713.391 

Milwaukee 2,732,004  2,271,705  2,822,107 

Mmneapolls 2,506,428  1.962,048  2,533,730 

Nashville 1,667,894  2,189,551  1,536,942 

Newark 5,141,482  4,093,157  4.977,926 

New  Orleans 3,956,567  4,701,736  3,703,247 

New  York  City 75,599,083  65,403,817  75.439.537 

Norfolk 2,572.257  2.251,099  2,108,228 

Oakland 2,806,524  2,285,678  2,667,083 

Omaha 870.557  775,342  798,437 

Philadelphia 12.361.906  10,135.150  12.578,673 

Pittsburgh 3.238.910  2.904,819  3,484.682 

Portland,  Or»f 1,644,210  1,388,586  1,735,043 

St.  Louis 4,392,985  3,912,199  4,666,355 

St  Paul 1,327,164  1,011.141  1,218,415 

San  Diego. 2,356,238  2,091,681  2,356,497 

San  Francisco 3,463,543  2,852,255  3.439,379 

Seattle 1,471.606  1,340,921  1,652,349 

Tampa  (Hillsborough 

County) 1,889,634  4,387,459  2,262,939 

Washlng^o^  D.C 5,642,037  5,642,037  6,311,232 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
the  formula  and  those  are  the  criteria 
which  are  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
in  respect  to  the  $3,000  figure,  with  the 
protection  that  no  county  will  get  less 
than  it  is  getting  this  year,  with  the  pro- 
tection that  we  have  half  the  national 
average  per-student  cost  or  half  the  State 
average  per-pupil  cost — depending  upon 
which  is  higher.  Note  that  the  pending 
bill  formula  with  county  savings,  is  more 
beneficial  to  some  communities  than  Is 
either  other  approach. 

That  is  what  we  want  to  take  to  con- 
ference, and  that  is  the  last  point  I  wish 
to  make.  We  want  to  hear  what  the 
House  has  to  say  in  conference  about 
their  formula  In  comparison  with  our 
formula.  The  Senator  from  California  is 
a  seasoned  conferee  In  the  Senate  on 
conference  committee  after  conference 
committee,  and  he  knows  In  confer- 
ences, after  we  exchange  points  of 
view,  that  we  explain  them  and  then  we 
listen  to  an  explanation  of  their  points 
of  view.  We  have  to  resolve  the  difficulties 
either  by  one  side  or  the  other  receding 
or  both  sides  adopting  some  modification 
of  each  respective  position. 

All  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
California — and  I  speak  on  this  for  a 
imanlmous  committee — is  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied, when  we  got  through  with  the  ex- 
planation, to  go  to  conference  on  it.  In 
fairness  to  him,  as  he  is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  full  committee,  I  think 
I  quote  him  accurately  when  he  said, 
"Well,  Wayne,  I  will  give  it  further  study 
but  I  am  willing  now  to  go  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  it.  Unless  some  rea- 
son Is  given  before  a  vote  is  taken  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  I  am  willing  to  go  to 
conference  with  you  on  it."  He  may,  be- 
tween now  and  the  time  we  vote  on  the 
bill,  express  some  view  modifying  what 
he  advised  us  when  he  voted  for  It  in 
committee.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will 
because  I  believe  he  shares  the  point  of 
view  I  have  just  expressed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia will  find  this  explanation  at  least 
sufBclently  satisfactory  to  him  so  that  he 
will  support  us  in  going  to  conference.  I 
think  that  once  we  start  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  in  considering  the  bill,  to  seek 
to  modify  the  formula,  then  we  get  into 
a  nose-counting  situation  as  to  whether 
Individual  Senators  think  the  majority 
of  school  districts  will  be  better  off  under 
one  formula  or  another.  Here,  I  say  most 
respectfully,  I  think  we  have  a  fsdr  bill. 
I  think  the  county  savings  criteria  is  ade- 
quate protection.  I  would  be  misleading  if 
I  did  not  say  to  the  Senator  that  there 
are  some  school  superintendents  in  some 
school  districts  who  would  prefer  the 
$2,000  figure,  but  there  are  many  school 
superintendents  who  would  cry  to  high 
heaven  If  we  changed  the  $3,000  figure. 
We  are  asking  only  that  the  Senate  eval- 
uate our  Judgment  and  give  them  assur- 
ance that  this  matter  was  thoroughly 
weighed,  considered,  and  discussed  in 
committee.  We  think  it  is  a  fair  judg- 
ment.          

Mr.  KUCHKL,  Mr.  President,  tnat  Is 
a  full  and  fair  statement  by  my  good 
friend  from  Oregon,  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  need  to  assure 
him  that  I  shsdl  vote  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference. 


I  recognize  also  that  we  have  100  In- 
dividuals here  in  the  Senate  and  they 
look  at  some  matters  differently  from 
others.  We  have  experimented  with  the 
$3,000  figure  for  the  past  2  years.  The 
1966  amendments  to  the  ESEIA  adopted 
the  $3,000  figure.  I  can  surely  under- 
stand the  arguments  that  may  very  well 
be  advanced  to  give  each  State  the  choice 
of  the  dollar  amoimt,  times  the  factor 
based  on  that  very  State's  contribution 
or  the  national  average.  I  can  imder- 
stand  how  it  is  necessary  to  find  some 
groimd  in  order  to  make  progress.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
shares  that  hope.  I  only  wish  that  we 
were  in  a  position  to  appropriate  addi- 
tional moneys 

Mr.  MORSE.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  KUCHEL.  To  the  program,  for  then 
it  would  be  possible  to  bring  to  those  at 
the  bottom  nmg  of  the  economic  ladder 
in  this  country,  said  their  children,  that 
kind  of  opportunity  which  will  help 
shape  them  into  constructive  citizens 
for  their  future  benefit,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Republic.  But  we  do  have  to  oper- 
ate in  a  restricted  sphere  of  appropria- 
tions. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  Oregon.  If,  In  the  conference,  the 
views  pro  and  con  between  the  figure 
of  $2,000  which  was  replaced  by  the 
present  $3,000  figure  may  be  explored, 

as  my  able  friend  has  said 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
they  will  be. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Then  let  the  Record 
show  that  I  £un  gratified  at  the  progress 
of  the  biU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much.  I  want  to  say  In  just  a  few  words 
that  the  Senator  has  set  out  the  basic 
tenets  of  my  educational  philosophy,  if 
we  could  only  get  the  funds  to  see  to  it 
that  we  are  able  to  provide  educational 
opportunities  for  those  boys  and  girls  at 
the  lower  rung  of  the  economic  ladder 
who  come  from  poor  families  and  who, 
I  think,  deserve  much  more  help  than 
they  will  get  even  imder  this  bill;  al- 
though, yesterday  afternoon,  I  had  to 
defend  the  bill  for  the  amount  It  con- 
tained from  sincere  Senators  who 
thought  we  had  provided  too  much 
money  in  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oregon  very  much. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI  has  an  amendment  that 
he  wishes  to  offer  and  which  I  think  I 
am  going  to  be  able  to  cMxept. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  consideration  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  On  page  87,  between 
lines  6  and  7,  Insert  the  following: 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  for  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30, 1968. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  was  prompted  by  the  re- 
ceipt In  my  oEQce  of  a  telegram  from 
Floyd  A.  Miller,  commissioner  of  edu- 
cation for  the  Nebraska  Department  of 
Education. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  is  as  follows: 


Two  title  five  605  (Section  606)  projects 
Great  Pl&tos  School  District  organization 
project  and  Midwest  States  Educational  In- 
formation project  In  which  Nebraska  is  vit- 
ally Interested  are  being  cut  fifty  percent.  To 
do  this  In  mid  year  and  when  project  suc- 
cess Is  Imminent  but  not  yet  achieved  Is 
most  untimely  and  unjustifiable.  Anything 
you  can  do  to  help  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Floto  a.  MniFB 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Nebraska 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Mr.  President,  upon  receipt  of  that 
telegram,  Inquiry  on  the  matter  was 
made  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
and  also  the  ranking  Republican  on  that 
committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits].  It  developed,  after 
the  staff  checked  into  the  matter,  that 
apparently  this  was  an  oversight  due 
partially  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  not 
considered  in  this  body  prior  to  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1967. 

Had  the  bill  been  considered  and 
passed  In  the  Senate  prior  to  June  30  of 
this  year,  this  situation  would  not  have 
arisen,  because  the  intent  of  the  bill  was. 
as  I  understand  it,  to  make  a  cut  from 
15  percent  to  5  percent  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  and  not  in  the  middle  of  fiscal 
1968. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  If 
he  has  a  sta^ment  to  make  on  this 
amendment  and  if  there  is  any  question 
he  would  ask  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  to  make  at  this  time. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  make 
the  reduced  set-aside  for  the  Commis- 
sioner in  title  V  of  the  ESEA  effective 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year. 

When  the  House  of  ReiM-esentatives 
passed  the  elementary  and  secondary 
bin  they  deleted  entirely  the  present  set- 
aside  imder  title  V  of  15  percent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  special  projects, 
particularly  those  of  an  Interstate 
nature. 

Thus,  all  of  the  title  V  funds  under 
the  House-passed  bill  would  go  to  the 
States  and  there  would  therefore  be 
none  reserved  for  the  Commissioner.  The 
House-passed  bill's  provision  was  to  take 
effect  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  but,  of 
course,  their  action  was  taken  in  April. 
It  Is  now  well  Into  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
any  action  we  tsJte  on  the  Commission- 
er's set-aside  should  In  all  fairness  be 
delayed  until  the  next  fiscal  year — that 
Is.  fiscal  year  1969. 

Let  me  explain  what  the  Senate  com- 
mittee is  recommending  with  regard  to 
this  set-aside  for  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  We  are  reducing  th3  (Commis- 
sioner's set-aside  from  15  i>ercent  of  the 
sums  appropriated  to  5  percent.  At  the 
same  time.  In  the  95  percent  which  goes 
to  the  State  educational  agency.  Senator 
Javits'  amendment  was  adopted,  which 
called  for  the  States  to  distribute  at  least 
10  percent  of  each  State's  allocation  to 
local  educational  agencies  within  the 
State  for  the  same  purposes  as  title  V 
grants  to  the  State  educational  agency. 
The  existing  law  does  not  expire  until 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The  Commis- 
sioner is  continuing  to  carry  out  the  spe- 
cial project  authority  imder  the  law  as 
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it  now  stands  as  It  is  his  responsibility 
to  do.  If  the  Senate  committee's  action 
in  reducing  the  Commissioner's  amount 
from  15  percent  to  5  percent  were  to  take 
effect  immediately,  projects  that  are  now 
being  supported  under  Uiis  special  proj- 
ects authority  would  have  to  be  stopped 
immediately. 

It  seems  that  the  best  procedure  would 
be  to  allow  the  continuation  at  the 
present  rate  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  before  the  new  amendments  we  are 
recommending  in  this  regard  should  take 
effect. 

Therefore,  with  that  explanation,  I 
am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  is  noted  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator,  special  considera- 
tion was  given  to  projects  of  this  kind 
that  are  interstate  in  character.  I 
should  like  to  make  the  observation  that 
both  projects  referred  to  by  Commis- 
sioner Floyd  A.  Miller  are  of  that  type. 
Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  right;  they  are 
interstate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javtts],  for  their  consideration  of  this 
particular  item.  While  this  particular 
matter  originated  in  Nebraska,  I  am 
sure  similar  situations  exist  elsewhere. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Commissioner  was 
very  helpful.  Will  the  Senator  express 
to  Commissioner  Floyd  A.  Miller  appre- 
ciation for  the  help  he  has  been  to  the 
committee?  The  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  Senator's  State  has 
been  of  great  help.  I  am  glad  he  was  able 
to  bring  to  our  attention  this  problem, 
and  I  am  glad  that,  in  some  spirit  of 
reciprocity,  we  can  be  of  some  help  to 
him. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
owe  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  press,  and 
through  the  press,  the  public,  these  com- 
ments. The  members  of  the  press  have 
been  urging  that  I  make  a  statement 
as  to  what  the  procedural  situation  is  in 
the  Senate  with  regard  to  the  education 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
is  ready  to  consider  the  next  amendment, 
but  the  next  amendment  is  involved  in 
negotiations  that  will  go  on  for  the  next 
several  hours,  and  I  hope  will  be  ready 
for  action  when  we  reconvene  tomorrow 
morning.  The  majority  leader  has  an- 


nounced that  the  pending  business  will 
be  the  education  bill  tomorrow. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  dispose  of  this 
bill  tomorrow.  But  all  in  the  Senate 
know  that  the  problem  involves  working 
out,  if  possible,  a  legislative  history  or 
an  amendment  dealing  with  the  subject 
matter  of  the  so-called  Russell  amend- 
ment. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  so  that  it  will 
make  for  greater  clarity  tomorrow  and 
in  order  that  it  will  be  of  help  to  those 
reading  these  remarks,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  proposed  Russell 
amendment  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  polnl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment (No.  480)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  43,  between  lines  7  and  8,  insert 
the  following: 

"UMITATION    ON    CERTAIN    AITrHOBlTT    TO    TKH- 
MZNATE    OB    BSTUSE    FINANCIAX.    ASSISTANCK 

"Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  any  case  where  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  has  filed  an  application 
for  financial  assistance  for  any  fiscal  year  or 
is  to  receive  financial  assistance  under  any 
existing  agreement  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shaU  not,  after  the  beginning  in  any  fiscal 
year  of  such  agency's  school  year,  terminate 
or  refuse  to  grant  such  assistance  under  the 
authority  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Rus- 
sell amendment,  in  its  present  form,  is 
imacceptable  to  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  It  would  re- 
sult. I  think,  in  such  a  slowdown  In 
carrying  out  the  enforcement  policies 
called  for  in  the  law  for  brihging  about 
steady  progress  in  integration  that  we 
cannot  accept  the  amendment. 

I  would  have  to  leave  it  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate,  of  course,  to  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  adopt  an  amend- 
ment which  I  think  would  be  most  un- 
fortiuiate  in  its  consequences.  But  I  have 
said  to  my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate, 
with  whom  I  have  been  working  now  for 
the  last  3  days  trying  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  understanding  by  way  of  ac- 
ceptable compromise,  that  I  am  willing 
either  to  write  into  the  legislation  an 
acceptable  amendment  or  to  write  Into 
the  debate  legislative  history  based  upon 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  giving  assur- 
ances and  guarantees  as  to  changes  in 
administrative  policies  which  have  given 
rise  to  this  controversy. 

I  do  not  care  which  course  is  taken. 
But  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  talk, 
during  the  last  2  or  3  hours,  with  all  the 
Senators  who  are  vitally  interested  in 
obtaining  some  modification  of  the  pres- 
ent procedures  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  I  make 
this  statement  now  so  they  will  have  it 
before  them  tomorrow  morning. 

I  recommend  that  we  follow  the  route 
of  having  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  submit  to  this  chair- 
man a  letter  setting  forth  a  procedure 
we  can  all  agree  upon,  which  the  Depart- 
ment will  follow  in  enforcing  title  VI. 

My  reason  for  recommending  that 
procedure   over   writing   administrative 


procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  Depart- 
ment into  the  law  itself  is  twofold.  First, 
it  will  provide  for  greater  flexibility  of 
administration.  In  my  judgment,  tills 
will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the 
school  superintendent  and  the  school 
authorities  in  the  particular  school  dis- 
trict which  the  Department  thinks  must 
change  some  of  its  policies  in  order  to 
come  into  compliance  with  the  law. 

It  is  important  to  keep  the  local  school 
authorities  in  the  most  flexible  position 
for  negotiations  with  the  Department  in 
respect  to  compliance  matters.  As  I  said 
the  other  day  when  the  Senators  told  me 
about  dissatisfaction  in  some  school  dis- 
tricts, particularly  in  Southern  States — 
though  let  me  quickly  say  it  is  not  limited 
to  Southern  States — I  promised  them  I 
would  get  an  answer  from  the  Depart- 
ment on  each  individual  case. 

I  received  a  statement  of  the  facts 
from  the  Senator  concerned.  One  com- 
plaint involved  allegations  that  the  De- 
partment dragged  its  heels  and  engaged 
in  a  slowdown  procedure,  following  the 
90-day  period  that  is  covered  by  the 
present  time  limitation  on  deferral. 

I  said  to  the  Senator,  "If  that  Is  true, 
we  will  get  that  stopped."  Let  me  say  here 
again,  my  committee,  imder  direction  of 
the  Senate,  is  conducting  a  2-year  legis- 
lation oversight  review  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
in  its  administration  of  our  education 
laws. 

I  say  again,  we  could  not  have  finer 
cooperation  from  Secretary  Gardner 
than  my  committee  has  been  receiving. 
In  fact,  as  some  of  my  fellow  Senators 
said  today  when  we  were  In  conference 
with  other  ofBclals  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  they 
have  nothing  but  feelings  of  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Department  for  its 
understanding  of  their  problems  and  its 
complete  cooperation  with  them  in  an 
endeavor  to  try  to  reach  a  resolution  of 
those  problems. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  retain  that 
flexibility  and  that  is  why  I  think  my  ap- 
proach is  preferable  to  writing  the  lan- 
guage into  the  law  itself — though  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  the  legislative 
route.  Whatever  the  Senators  wish,  I 
shall  support.  I  owe  it  to  them  and  to  the 
Senate,  because  the  Senate  must  un- 
derstand what  we  accept.  I  believe  one 
procedure  Is  preferable  to  the  other  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  school  districts  in- 
volved as  well  as  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  took  up  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  complaints  of  certain  Sena- 
tors to  the  effect  that  they  had  been  ad- 
vised by  some  of  their  constituents  that 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  had  been  dragging  on  their 
procedures  far  beyond  the  statutory  time 
limitations  set  forth  In  the  law,  the  Sec- 
retary said  he  would  go  into  each  case 
and  advise  me  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
his  findings. 

He  did  so,  and  he  said  that  as  far  as  the 
cases  submitted  were  concerned,  they  did 
go  beyond  the  90-day  period,  but  at  the 
request  of  the  local  school  authorities 
concerned. 
I  then  called  for  a  conference  with 
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the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  his  staff  advisers  in  this 
field.  I  shall  always  be  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  who  is  present  in  the  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  who  came  to  that  confer- 
ence to  present  the  point  of  view  of  the 
complainants,  if  we  may  so  designate 
them.  I  also  had  staff  representatives  of 
other  Senators  who  sought  to  clear  up 
what  they  considered  to  be  some  malad- 
ministration on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  specific  cases. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
made  a  very  good  record  in  presenting 
the  criticisms  that  these  Senators  have 
of  the  Department.  The  transcript  is  not 
public,  but  it  is  available  to  Senators  who 
now  wish  to  see  it.  I  am  sure  that  Sena- 
tor Ervin  and  others  will  make  use  of 
it  in  our  discussion  of  this  final  major 
problem  that  remains  for  us  to  resolve 
before  we  can  pass  a  bill. 

As  I  say.  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  staff  members  of  other  Senators 
helped  me  immeasurably  in  making  the 
record  in  our  conference  with  Secretary 
Gardner. 

I  said  the  other  day,  and  I  say  again, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could 
have  been  more  cooperative  than  Sec- 
retary Gardner  was  then  and  has  been 
on  every  other  occasion. 

There  was  another  general  complaint. 
That  was  where  a  school  district  which 
has  tteen  notified  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  compliance  review  staff  of  the  De- 
partment, it  Is  not  in  compliance  could 
get  written  notice  from  the  Department 
as  to  the  aspects  in  which  it  is  not  in 
compliance  and  what  must  be  done  in 
order  to  come  into  compliance. 

The  case  is  not  as  clear  as  the  case  in 
which  the  Department  allegedly  had  de- 
layed beyond  the  statutory  period.  Here 
again,  I  think  the  record  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  local  school  authorities 
were  advised  that  they  were  entitled  to 
written  information.  As  I  recall.  Secre- 
tary Gardner  said  the  Department  pre- 
fers to  have  local  school  authorities  re- 
quest suggestions,  rather  than  to  give 
them  specific  recommendations  without 
request. 

The  Secretary  then  pointed  out  that 
there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that 
the  compliance  procedure  manual  calls 
for  specific  recommendations  in  cases 
where  this  is  requested  by  the  district. 
The  record  will  show  that  I  said  I 
thought  that  is  what  should  be  offered. 

The  Secretary  had  no  objection  to  that. 
I  thbik  we  were  very  helpful  in  clearing 
up  that  particular  matter.  I  have  been 
reassured  by  Mr.  Libassi,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Department's  civil  rights 
compliance  program,  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  follow  that  course  of  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  come  now  to  making 
a  few  suggestions  which  are  highly  tenta- 
tive and  which  Involve  no  commitment 
by  me  or  by  my  committee.  However.  I 
think  I  ought  to  outline  these  proposals 
tonight  as  a  sort  of  framework  within 
which  my  committee  would  like  to  work 
out  an  understanding  with  the  propo- 
nents of  vhe  Russell  amendment,  which, 
as  I  said  before  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin].  came 
on  the  floor,  we  would  not  accept  The 


Senate  might  accept  it,  but  the  com- 
mittee would  not  accept  it  in  its  present 
form. 

We  think  it  ought  to  be  modified.  It 
could  be  done  either  in  language  in  the 
bill  or  in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  could  provide  somewhat  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following : 

That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  the  law.  an  order  Issued  that  title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  to  termi- 
nate or  discontinue  financial  assistance  made 
available  to  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency  by  this  Act,  or  any  Act  amended  by 
this  Act,  shall  not  with  respect  to  any  school 
become  effective  between  September  1  and 
June  1  of  the  fiscal  year  unless  ( 1 )  a  written 
notification  was  mailed  to  such  agency  prior 
to  March  1  of  its  preceding  school  year,  in- 
forming it  of  alleged  non-compliance  under 
title  VI  and  of  the  imminence  of  compliance 
proceedings  If  adequate  corrective  action  Is 
not  taken. 

Let  us  pause  here.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  every  school  district  in  which 
there  is  any  title  VI  compliance  problem. 
North  or  South — and  I  repeat  again,  as 
I  did  a  few  moments  ago.  that  we  have 
problems  in  Northern  school  districts — 
must  be  in  compliance  with  title  VI.  And 
let  me  serve  notice  again  on  the  Depart- 
ment in  connection  with  the  committee's 
oversight  responsibilities  that  neither 
the  chairman  nor  any  other  member  of 
my  committee  is  going  to  stand  by  and 
tolerate  discriminatory  enforcement  of 
the  law  dependent  upon  the  geographic 
area  where  a  case  arises. 

I  want  the  law  enforced  in  any  North- 
em  State  just  as  much  as  I  do  in  any 
Southern  State.  And  I  have  the  pledge  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  tmd 
Welfare  that  ttiis  will  be  done.  And  it 
shall  be. 

The  proposal  I  am  suggesting  gives  the 
date  of  March  1  of  each  year — long  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
year. 

By  March  1,  the  Department  would 
have  to  send  written  notice  to  the  school 
superintendent  that  the  compliance  staff 
hEis  found  in  school  district  X  a  situa- 
tion in  which,  if  not  changed,  the  De- 
partment would  have  to  find  noncom- 
pliance and,  if  not  changed,  would  have 
to  order  a  hearing. 

That  certainly  gives  adequate  time,  in 
my  opinion,  for  the  school  district  and 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  get  together  on  com- 
pliance. 

Let  me  also  say  at  this  point  that  when 
we  consider  the  total  number  of  school 
districts  in  the  coimtry  involved  in  com- 
pliance cases,  it  is  a  very  small  number. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  a  situation 
that  involves  a  small  minority  of  the 
school  districts. 

My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Libassi 
said.  "Senator,  we're  talking  in  the 
neighborhood  of  about  300  cases." 

Furthermore,  some  other  factors  must 
be  considered — namely,  the  numl}er  of 
hearing  exEmiiners  available.  The  De- 
partment can  hsuidle  only  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  anjnxray.  because  of  the 
limitation  of  persormel.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  our  conference  the  other  day  with 
Secretary  Gardner,  it  is  true  that  in  the 
hearing  examiners  function,  since  under 


the  Civil  Service  Commission  classifica- 
tion, examiners  are  selected  from  the 
trial  examiner  roster  of  our  Govern- 
ment— therefore,  there  is  a  degree  of 
independence:  and  they  have  a  special 
civil  service  standing.  As  Senator  Ervin 
pointed  out,  they  are  working  on  those 
particular  cases  in  conjunction  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

I  know  something  about  the  work  of 
trial  examiners,  and  I  believe  that  the 
record  is  pretty  clear  that  these  civil 
servants,  acting  imder  their  rights,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  civil  service  laws,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  be  fair  and  judicial. 
I  have  high  regard  for  them. 

Also,  as  was  brought  out  in  our  con- 
ference with  Secretary  Grardner  the 
other  day,  of  the  200  trial  examiners' 
decisions,  the  Department  was  sustained 
in  all  except  one — really  three,  but  the 
other  two  were  washed  out  on  other 
groimds.  In  one  instance,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  reversed  the  trial 
examiner.  If  one  goes  through  the  en- 
tire process,  he  will  find  that  these  cases 
work  out  pretty  well. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said  from  the  be- 
ginning of  our  discussion  of  this  problem, 
that  the  time  schedule  is  important.  So 
my  first  point  is  that  if  a  school  super- 
intendent does  not  have  notice  by 
March  1  that  the  Department  is  con- 
cerned about  whether  or  not  his  school 
district  is  in  compliance,  if  he  gets  a 
notice  later,  then  the  Department  can- 
not take  the  money  away  from  him  dur- 
ing the  school  year  beginning  the  next 
fall. 

That  is  the  first  way  in  which  he  is 
protected.  It  is  not  the  only  way. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senators  with 
whom  I  have  been  working,  and  who 
feel  that  they  have  to  have  something 
adopted  either  by  way  of  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  or  by  way  of  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary,  that  they  should  take  due 
notice  of  the  fact  that  if  we  follow  this 
course  of  action,  in  which  you  put  dead- 
line dates  into  the  procedure,  you  will  in 
many  instances  shorten  the  period  of 
time  for  negotiations.  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  good  idea  to  shorten  the 
time  of  negotiation. 

Let  me  state  it  in  reverse.  I  am  sure 
that  if  we  select  the  March  1  date  all 
parties  will  make  their  negotiations  the 
primary  business  in  an  endeavor  to  reach 
an  sigreement  within  a  matter  of  10  days 
or  2  weeks  or.  at  most,  a  month.  But 
that  is  not  required  in  the  law.  That  is  up 
to  them.  I  believe  that  will  be  one  of  the 
effects. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  I  should 
say  to  Senators  that  they  cannot  expect 
the  Department  to  accept  these  cutoff 
dates  and  then  not  say  to  the  school 
superintendents  involved.  "We  just  have 
to  get  this  settled  in  a  very  short  but 
reasonable  period  of  time." 

I  can  imagine  that  in  some  instances 
Senators  will  hear  from  school  superin- 
tendents who  will  say.  "Well,  we  wanted 
more  time  for  negotiations  and  they 
wouldn't  give  it  to  us."  If  you  take  this 
approach,  the  Department  will  not  be 
able  to  give  them  all  the  time  they 
want,  because  the  inflexibility  of  the 
time  schedule  will  forbid  that. 
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Here  again,  as  we  say  in  so  many  other 
places  in  the  law,  the  rule  of  reasonable- 
ness will  have  to  apply.  The  question  will 
be  whether  or  not  the  department,  imder 
this  time  schedule,  was  reasonable  in 
the  period  of  time  it  was  willing  to  al- 
low for  negotiations — and  I  am  sure  it 
wiU  be. 

This  brings  me.  however,  to  the  second 
cutoff  date  I  should  like  to  suggest:  "a 
notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hearing  re- 
garding such  alleged  noncompliance  was 
mailed  to  such  agency  by  certified  or 
registered  mail  no  later  than  September 
1  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  order 
is  sought  to  be  made  effective." 

In  the  conference  in  Senator  Mans- 
field's oCBce  yesterday  afternoon,  I  be- 
lieve I  said  at  one  point,  "Well,  what 
about  August  1?" 

I  v;as  thinking  about  the  fact  that  the 
school  board  may  have  appointed  or 
hired  teachers.  But,  of  course,  the  teach- 
ers' contracts  are  subject  to  compliance 
with  the  law.  I  said  that  would  give  the 
teachers  the  month  of  August  to  get 
other  Jobs,  if  it  were  thought  probable 
that  noncompliance  would  be  found  and 
that  school  funds  would  be  cut  off  during 
the  next  school  term. 

Counsel  for  the  committee,  and  other 
Senators  who  were  trying  to  work  out 
a  compromise,  after  giving  the  question 
further  thought,  said: 

If  we  take  this  approach,  we  would  rather 
have  September  1  than  Aug\ist  1.  because 
that  wlU  allow  more  time  to  try  to  get  the 
case  settled. 

The  point  is  that  by  September  1,  if 
all  attempts  to  get  the  case  settled  have 
failed,  the  Department  must,  by  certified 
or  registered  mail,  notify  the  school  that 
noncompliance  exists  and  that  the  hear- 
ing will  be  held. 

Next,  I  should  Ilka  to  point  out,  again, 
as  a  tentative  suggestion,  that — 

Subeectlon  (a)   of  this  section — 

That  is,  the  March  1  and  September  1 
cutoff  dates — 

shaU  not  apply  la  the  case  of  any  such  order 
which  contains  a  specific  determination  of: 

(1)  Interference  with  the  exercise  of  choice 
In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  such  agency's 
free  choice  desegregation  plan. 

I  understand  that  none  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  an  amendment  to  the  bill  have 
any  objection  to  this  language.  They 
agree  that  it  is  fair. 

(2)  denial  to  any  student  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  of  fxill 
participation  in  the  program  and  facilities 
of  the  school  he  attends; 

(3)  failure  to  carry  out  one  or  more  com- 
mitments which  the  local  educational  agency 
made  in  response  to  a  notification  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare of  failure  to  comply  with  requirements 
under  Title  VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964;  or 

(4)  refusal  to  provide  material  Informa- 
tion or  the  provision  of  Inaccurate  Infor- 
mation which  Is  material  to  the  compliance 
by  such  agency  with  requirements  under 
Title  VI. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  an  approach 
such  as  that  would  cover  all  the  cases 
that  I  have  heard  discussed  except  those 
cases  in  which  in  all  this  time  from 
March  1  to  September  1  they  have  not 
been  able  to  reach  a  settlement.  This 


does  not  mean  they  have  to  wait  until 
September  1.  It  may  well  be  that  in  a 
good  many  of  these  Instances  within  30 
days  following  March  1,  the  school  su- 
perintendent might  say,  "I  want  a  hear- 
ing. You  are  so  dead  wrong,  in  my 
opinion,  that  I  want  to  go  to  a  hearing." 
Of  course,  we  have  that  situi  tion.  The 
hearing  would  be  promptly  tcheduled. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  by  saying  that 
this  does  mean,  if  these  cutoff  dates  are 
followed,  you  get  lyar  September  1  and 
there  is  no  compliance,  and  you  schedule 
a  hearing,  then  in  those  limited  number 
of  cases  there  will  be  a  cutoff  of  the  funds 
during  the  school  year  for  that  particular 
school  district;  but  I  point  out  that  no 
one  is  to  blame  for  that  situation  but  the 
particular  school  district  itself. 

However,  the  other  districts  are  en- 
titled to  the  kind  of  time  schedule  which 
I  have  outlined.  I  am  not  wedded  to  those 
particular  dates,  and  I  am  not  wedded  to 
the  language  I  just  read.  I  am  wide  open 
to  other  suggestions  for  compromise ;  but 
not  to  a  compromise  that  results  in 
maintaining  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
objectionable  basic  premise  of  the  Rus- 
sell amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  make  this 
statement  tonight,  to  show  my  good  faith 
and  determination  to  find  a  way  to 
resolve  this  difference.  Several  things 
can  happen  if  we  are  not  able  to  bring 
an  agreement  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  think  we  must  bring  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  an  agreement.  We  owe  it  to  the 
school  districts  of  the  country  and  the 
children  of  the  country  to  resolve  these 
differenceo,  and  I  think  we  can. 

However,  let  us  assume  for  a  moment 
that  we  cannot.  I  think  we  would  make 
a  great  mistake  if  we  let  this  bill  go  into 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  do  that.  We  are  going 
to  have  greatly  disappointed  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  school  superintendents 
in  this  country.  They  will  not  know  what 
tD  plan  for  the  future  and  they  will  not 
know  when  they  will  get  authorizations 
for  the  school  year  starting  in  Septem- 
ber. I  think  we  have  to  find  a  common 
ground. 

I  think  everyone  will  lose  if  we  do  not 
have  a  bill  this  year.  It  is  true  that  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  continue 
imtil  June  30.  1968.  so  that  it  is  not  a 
case  of  the  money  not  being  available 
for  this  school  year.  But  delay  is  going 
to  create  a  lot  of  confusion  and  a  lot 
of  misunderstanding.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  stir  up  for  every  Senator,  and  I  do 
not  care  what  State  he  comes  from,  criti- 
cism from  constitutent  groups  that  will 
want  to  know,  "Why  in  the  world  do 
you  not  get  a  school  bill  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate?" 

Mr.  President,  lastly  I  want  to  say  that 
in  this  school  bill  there  are  so  many  pro- 
grams so  sorely  needed  by  the  children 
of  this  coimtry,  the  school  superintend- 
ents of  this  country,  the  taxpayers,  and 
the  public  generally,  that  as  an  old  medi- 
ator may  I  say  I  would  be  at  a  loss  to 
imderstand  our  inability  to  find  a  com- 
mon ground,  when  we  all  know  that  a 
school  bill  has  to  be  passed  sooner  or 
later;  and  I  want  to  make  it  now  rather 
than  later,  if  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  this  ex- 


planation only  out  of  a  desire  to  be  of 
help  to  my  colleagues  so  that  when  they 
meet  tomorrow  morning,  as  I  understand 
they  are  going  to  meet,  they  will  have 
something  in  the  Record  they  can  refer 
to  when  somebody  asks  the  question, 
"What  is  Senator  Morse's  position?  This 
is  the  particular  framework  within  which 
I  think  we  should  work  out  a  solution. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  As  one  of  the  Senators 
who  has  been  deeply  concerned  about 
this  problem,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  his  efforts  to  find  some  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  practice  which  has 
prevailed  in  some  cases  of  cutting  off 
school  funds  after  the  school  term  has 
begim,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  chaos 
in  some  school  districts.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  very  readily  recognized  this 
as  a  problem  which  should  be  averted 
if  any  reasonable  means  of  so  doing  can 
be  devised. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
appreciate  far  more  than  I  can  say  the 
efforts  he  has  made  to  bring  this  prob- 
lem out  into  the  open,  and  the  confer- 
ence he  has  arranged  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
those  charged  with  enforcing  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  in  respect 
to  the  schools. 

He  has  gone  more  than  the  second 
mile  in  an  effort  to  assist  us  in  finding 
some  solution  for  this  problem.  I  wish 
to  commend  the  fine  attitude  which  he 
has  exhibited  to  find  some  practical  way 
in  which  due  process  can  be  afforded  to 
these  schools  by  providing  hearings  on 
charges  or  allegations  of  violations  of 
title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 

As  Senators  know,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  of  this  country,  and  I  would  say 
from  my  service  in  the  Senate  with  him 
that,  if  he  is  wedded  to  one  legsd  concept 
above  all  others,  he  is  wedded  to  the 
fundamentals  of  due  process. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  out- 
lined these  suggestions  today.  His  actions 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  study  his  sug- 
gestions. 

As  I  understand  the  presentation,  the 
original  notice  must  be  given  by  March  1 
of  each  year  with  respect  to  any  allega- 
tions of  existing  noncompliance.  The 
parties  would  have  an  opportunity  until 
September  1  to  work  it  out  by  negotia- 
tions. If  they  feel  they  are  not  in  viola- 
tion, the  school  district  concerned  would 
have  the  privilege  to  call  for  a  hearing 
at  any  time  between  the  March  1  date 
and  the  September  1  date. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
efforts  to  try  to  work  out  this  difficult 
problem  with  us.  and  I  express  the  hope 
that  we  may  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
within  the  nature  of  that  suggestion 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  he  has  been  very  helpful 
to  me. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  who  sat  with 
us  yesterday,  and  with  the  Senator  from 
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Montana  [Mr.  Manstield],  and  made 
one  very  important  contribution  otter 
another.  In  fact,  his  cross-examination — 
I  use  that  term,  but  it  is  questioning  if 
we  want  to  use  another  term — his  ques- 
tioning of  the  representatives  of  the 
Department  always  went  right  to  the 
point.  He  was  very  helpful  to  me.  As  he 
knows.  I  sat  there  on  several  occasions 
and  said  to  the  Department  spokesman, 
"I  do  not  go  along  with  you  on  that  pro- 
cedure. I  think  you  should  modify  it." 
I  did  the  same  thing  this  morning.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  I  have  kept  faith 
with  my  committee,  and  that  I  have  not 
sacrificed  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  Itself. 

I  also  want  to  thank  our  great  majority 
leader.  He  has  spent  a  long  time  on  this 
problem  trying  to  assist  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  in  resolving  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stknnis]  who  has  been 
most  helpful  in  presenting  his  point  of 
view  in  our  negotiations  for  the  past 
couple  of  days  in  the  absence  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]. 

Before  the  Senator  from  Georgia  left 
the  city,  I  conferred  with  him.  I  want 
to  say  that  his  whole  attitude  was,  "See 
if  we  cannot  work  something  out."  I  shall 
be  very  much  interested  in  his  response 
tomorrow. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmond]  has  also  been  very  helpful  In 
his  discussions  with  us  concerning  his 
point  of  view.  He  has  made  clear  at  times 
that  he  thought  the  provision  should  be 
stronger  than  the  Russell  provision.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  made  it  clear  that 
he  is  open  minded  about  it  and  that  he 
hopes  that  we  can  get  something  worked 
out. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  these 
things  tonight  in  order  to  speed  up  the 
process,  if  possible,  tomorrow.  I  should 
like  to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  way  to- 
morrow, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  who  is  doing  his  very 
best  to  get  us  out  of  here  by  the  end  of 
next  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
be  able  to  come  to  a  judgment  on  the  bill 
tomorrow.  We  have  a  conference  ahead. 
We  know  that  some  of  the  conferences 
in  the  past  2  or  3  weeks  have  not  been 
1-day  affairs.  The  one  on  this  bill  prob- 
ably will  not  be  a  1-day  affair  either.  I 
think  we  should  complete  consideration 
of  the  bill  tomorrow,  and  then  go  ahead 
to  conference  on  Monday  and  try  to  com- 
plete this  job,  so  that  we  can  go  home 
taking  with  us  a  school  bill. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  that  I  am  ready  to 
recess  the  Senate  unless  he  has  other 
business. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for  the  efforts  he 
has  put  forth  consistently  to  try  to  find 
some  resolution  of  this  very  thorny  issue. 
He  has.  indeed,  kept  faith  with  his 
committee.  He  has  been  true  to  its  posi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  I  think  he  has 
recognized  the  problems  of  some  of  the 
other  Senators  who  have  been  attempt- 
ing to  find  some  language  to  resolve  the 
difficult  situations  which  have,  from  time 


to  time,  obtained  in  their  States.  I  think 
that  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  this  evening  will  be  helpful  to 
those  Senators  in  arriving  at  some  Judg- 
ment as  to  the  position  they  may  wish  to 

folrg 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  about  the  pending  bill  but  I  do 
wish  to  call  up  two  other  bills  on  the 
calendar  and  make  a  vmanimous-consent 
request  therefor,  after  which  I  shall  ad- 
journ the  Senate. 


RIGHTS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  IN  THEIR 
RELATIONS  WITH  INDIAN  TRIBES 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Order  No.  825,  Senate  bUl  1843. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  ErvinI.  who  is  now  in  the 
Chamber,  is  interested  in  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  titie. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk. 
S.  1843,  to  establish  rights  for  individuals 
in  their  relations  with  Indian  tribes,  and 
for  other  purposes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
ofthebiU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TITLE  I— BIGHTS  OP  INDIANS 

DXFXNITIONS 

Sec.  101.  For  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
term — 

(1)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  tribe,  band, 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  recog- 
nized as  possessing  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment; 

(2)  "powers  of  self-government"  means 
and  Includes  all  governmental  powers 
possessed  by  an  Indian  tribe,  executive, 
legislative,  and  Judicial,  and  all  offices,  bodies, 
and  tribunals  by  and  through  which  they 
are  executed.  Including  courts  of  Indian  of- 
fenses; and 

(3)  "Indian  court"  means  any  Indian 
tribsj  court  or  court  of  Indian  offense. 

INDIAN     UGRTS 

S«c.  102  No  Indian  tribe  In  exercising 
powers  of  self-government  shall — 

(1)  make  or  enforce  any  law  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceable  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances; 

(2)  violate  the  right  of  the  people  to  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects  against  uiu'easonable  search  and  sel- 
zxires,  nor  Issue  warrants,  but  upon  probable 
cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  the  person  or  thing  to  be 
seized; 

(3)  subject  any  person  for  the  same  of- 
fense to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy; 

(4)  compel  any  person  in  any  criminal  case 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself; 

(5)  take  any  private  proi>erty  for  a  public 
use  without  Just  compensation; 

(6)  deny  to  any  person  In  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding the  right  to  a  speedy  and  pubUc  trial, 
to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the 
accusation,  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him,  to  have  compulsory  proc- 
ess for  obtaining  witnesses  In  his  favor,  and 


at  his  own  expense  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  bis  defense; 

(7)  require  excessive  baU,  impose  excessive 
fines.  Inflict  cruel  and  unusual  punishments, 
and  in  no  event  Impose  for  convlcUon  of  any 
one  offense  any  penalty  or  punishment 
greater  than  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  six 
months  or  a  fine  of  $500,  or  both; 

(8)  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurisdic- 
tion the  equal  protection  of  its  laws  or  de- 
prive any  person  of  liberty  or  property  with- 
out due  process  of  law; 

(9)  pass  any  blU  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law;  or 

(10)  deny  to  any  person  accused  of  an  of- 
fense punishable  by  imprisonment  the  right, 
upon  request,  to  a  trial  by  Jury  of  not  less 
than  six  persons. 

BABKAS   CORPUS 

Sec.  103.  The  privUege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  be  available  to  any  person.  In  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  test  the  le- 
gality of  his  detention  by  order  of  an  Indian 
tribe. 


EFFECTTVX   DATE 

Sec.  104.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
take  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

TITLE  n — MODEL  CODE   GOVEBNINO 

COURTS  OP  INDIAN  OFFENSES 
Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress,  on  or  before  July  1,  1968,  a 
model  code  to  govern  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  In- 
dian reservations.  Such  code  shaU  include 
provisions  which  wlU  (1)  assure  that  any 
individual  being  tried  for  an  offense  by  a 
coxirt  of  Indian  offenses  shall  have  the  same 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  under  the 
United  States  Constitution  as  would  be  guar- 
anteed any  citizen  of  the  United  States  be- 
ing tried  in  a  Federal  court  for  any  similar 
offense.  (2)  assure  that  any  individual  being 
tried  for  an  offense  by  a  court  of  Indian  of- 
fenses will  be  advised  and  made  aware  of 
his  righto  under  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, and  under  any  tribal  constitution 
applicable  to  such  Individual,  (3)  establish 
proper  quaUflcatlons  for  the  <rfBce  ot  Judge 
of  the  court  of  Indian  offenses,  and  (4) 
provide  for  the  establishing  of  educational 
classes  for  the  training  of  Judges  of  courts 
of  Indian  offenses.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shaU  consult  with  the  Indians,  In- 
dian tribes,  and  interested  agencies  of  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  202.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sxim  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TITLE  m— JURISDICTION  OVER  CRIMI- 
NAL AND  CIVIL  ACTIONS 
ASsmcpnoN  bt  state 
Sec.  301.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  criminal  offenses  com- 
mitted by  or  against  Indians  In  the  areas  of 
Indian  country  situated  within  such  State 
to  assume,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian 
tribe  occupying  the  particular  Indian  coun- 
try or  part  thereof  which  would  be  affected 
by  such  assumption,  such  measiire  of  Juris- 
diction over  any  or  all  of  such  offenses  com- 
mitted within  such  Indian  covmtry  or  any 
part  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such 
State  to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has 
Jurisdiction  over  any  such  offense  committed 
elsewhere  within  the  State,  and  the  criminal 
laws  of  such  State  shaU  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
Indian  tribe,   band,   or  community  that  Is 
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held  In  trust  by  the  United  States  or  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property 
in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with  any 
regulation  made  pursuant  thereto;  at  shall 
deprive  any  Indian  or  any  Indian  tribe,  band, 
or  community  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  Im- 
munity afforded  under  Federal  treaty,  agree- 
ment, or  statute  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing,  or  the  control,  licens- 
ing, or  regulation  thereof. 

ASSUMPTION    BT    STATE    OF    CtVH,    JtrRISDICTION 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  consent  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  given  to  any  State  not  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  over  civil  causes  of  action 
between  Indians  or  to  which  Indians  are 
parties  which  arise  In  the  areas  of  Indian 
country  situated  within  such  State  to  as- 
sume, with  the  consent  of  the  tribe  occupy- 
ing the  particular  Indian  country  or  part 
thereof  which  would  be  affected  by  such  as- 
sumption, such  measure  of  Jurisdiction  over 
any  or  all  such  civil  causes  of  action  arising 
within  such  Indian  country  or  any  part 
thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  such  State 
to  the  same  extent  that  such  State  has  Juris- 
diction over  other  civil  causes  of  action,  and 
those  civil  laws  of  such  State  that  are  of 
general  application  to  private  persons  or 
private  property  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  such  Indian  country  or 
part  thereof  as  they  have  elsewhere  within 
that  State. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  author- 
ize the  alienation,  encumbrance,  or  taxation 
of  any  real  or  personal  property,  including 
water  rights,  belonging  to  any  Indian  or  any 
TrifHan  tribe,  band,  or  conununlty  that  Is 
held  in  tnist  by  the  United  States  or  is  sub- 
ject to  a  restriction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  shall  author- 
ize regulation  of  the  use  of  such  property  in 
a  manner  Inconsistent  with  any  Federal 
treaty,  agreement,  or  statute,  or  with  any  reg- 
ulation made  pursuant  thereto;  or  shall  con- 
fer Jurisdiction  upon  the  State  to  adjudicate, 
in  probate  proceedings  or  otherwise,  the 
ownership  or  right  to  possession  of  such 
property  or  any  Interest  therein. 

(c)  Any  tribal  ordinance  or  custom  hereto- 
fore or  hereafter  adopted  by  an  Indian  tribe, 
band,  or  community  in  the  exercise  of  any 
authority  which  It  may  possess  shall,  if  not 
inconsistent  with  any  applicable  civil  law 
of  the  State,  be  given  full  force  and  effect 
in  the  determination  of  civil  causes  of  ac- 
tion pursuant  to  this  section. 

arraocEssioN  of  JtJBisDicnoif  bt  state 
Sec.  303.  (a)  The  United  States  Is  author- 
ized to  accept  a  retrocession  by  any  State 
of  all  or  any  measure  of  the  criminal  or  civil 
Jurisdiction,  or  both,  acquired  by  such  State 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1162 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  section 
1360  of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
or  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953 
(67  Stat.  588),  as  it  was  in  effect  prior  to 
its  repeal  by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
(b)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  15,  1953 
(67  Stat.  588),  is  hereby  repealed,  but  such 
repeal  shall  not  affect  any  cession  of  Juris- 
diction made  pursuant  to  such  section  prior 
to  its  repeal. 

CONSETVT   TO   AMEND   STATE   LAWS 

Sec.  304.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  enabling  Act  for  the  admission  of  a 
Stats,  the  consent  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  given  to  the  people  of  any  State  to 
amend,  where  necessary,  their  State  constitu- 
tion or  existing  statutes,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  remove  any  legal  impediment  to  the  as- 
sumption of  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  not  become 
effective  with  respect  to  such  assumption  of 
Jurisdiction  by  any  such  State  until  the 
people  thereof  have  appropriately  amended 


their  State  constitution  or  statutes,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

ACTIONS    NOT   TO    ABATE 

Sec.  305.  (a)  No  action  or  proceeding  pend- 
ing before  any  court  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  immediately  prior  to  any  cession  of 
Jurisdiction  by  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  this  title  shall  abate  by  reason  of  that 
cession.  For  the  purposes  of  any  such  action 
or  proceeding,  such  cession  shall  take  effect 
on  the  day  following  the  date  of  final  deter- 
mination of  such  action  or  proceeding. 

(b)  No  cession  made  by  the  United  States 
under  this  title  shall  deprive  any  court  of 
the  United  States  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear,  de- 
termine, render  Judgment,  or  impose  sen- 
tence in  any  criminal  action  instituted 
against  any  person  for  any  offense  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  cession,  if 
the  offense  charged  in  such  action  was  cog- 
nizable under  any  law  of  the  United  States 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  such  of- 
fense. For  the  purposes  of  any  such  crinUnal 
action,  such  cession  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  following  the  date  of  final  determina- 
tion of  such  action. 

SPECIAL   ELECTION 

Sec.  306.  State  Jurisdiction  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  title  with  respect  to  criminal 
oSenses  or  civil  causes  of  action,  or  with  re- 
spect to  both,  shall  be  applicable  In  Indian 
country  only  where  the  enrolled  Indians 
within  the  affected  area  of  such  Indian  coun- 
try accept  such  Jurisdiction  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  adult  Indians  voting  at  a  special 
election  held  for  that  purpose.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  call  such  special  elec- 
tion under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  be 
may  prescribe,  when  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  tribal  council  or  other  governing  body, 
or  by  20  per  centum  of  such  enrolled  adults. 

TITLE   IV— OFFENSES    WITHIN   INDIAN 
COUNTRY 

ABIENDMENT 

Sec.  401.  Section  1153  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  "weapon,",  the  following: 
"assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  Injury,". 

TITLE  V — EMPLOYMENT  OP  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 
AFPSOVAL 

Sac.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  if  any  application  made  by  any 
Indian,  Indian  tribe,  Indian  council,  or  any 
band  or  group  of  Indians  under  any  law  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  SecretaiT-  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Conunlsioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  contracts  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  employment  of  legal  counsel  (Including 
the  choice  of  counsel  and  the  fixing  of  fees) 
by  any  such  Indians,  tribe,  council,  band, 
or  group  Is  neither  granted  nor  denied  within 
ninety  days  following  the  making  of  such 
application,  such  approval  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  granted. 

TITLE  VI— MATERIALS  RELATING  TO  CON- 
STITUTIONAL RIGHTS  OF  INDIANS 

SECBETAar  OF  INTERIOa  TO  PREPARE 

Sec  601.  (a)  In  order  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Indians  might  be  fully  pro- 
tected, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  la  au- 
thorized and  directed  to — 

(1)  have  the  document  entitled  "Indian 
Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  (Senate  Docu- 
ment Numbered  319,  volumes  1  and  2,  Plfty- 
elghth  Congress)  revised  and  extended  to 
Include  all  treaties,  laws.  Executive  orders, 
and  regulations  relating  to  Indian  affairs  In 
force  on  September  1.  1967,  and  to  have  such 
revised  document  printed  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office; 

(2)  have  revised  and  republished  the  trea- 
tise entitled  "Federal  Indian  Law";  and 

(3)  have  prepared,  to  the  extent  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be 
feasible,  an  accurate  compilation  of  the  offi- 
cial opinions,  published  and  unpublished,  of 


the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior relating  to  Indian  affairs  rendered  by 
the  Solicitor  prior  to  September  1.  1967,  and 
to  have  such  compilation  printed  as  a  Gov- 
ernment publication  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  docyment  entitled 
"Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  as 
revised  and  extended  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  and  the 
compilation  prepared  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3)  of  such  subsection,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  such  document 
and  compilation  current  on  an  annual  basis. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
with  respect  to  the  preparation  but  not  In- 
cluding printing,  such  sum  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duced this  bill  with  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bartlett];  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh]  ;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Burdick]  ;  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  AriiX)na  [Mr.  FANNtN] ;  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
PoNc] ;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Hatfield];  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska]  ;  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  ;  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thurmond];  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydojgsI. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  requested  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD]  that  he  desires  to 
be  made  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time  that 
he  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlD  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  please  add 
my  name  to  it  also  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  take  great 
pleasure  in  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  also  be 
added  as  r.  cosponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a 
pioneer  bill  in  the  sense  that  it  represents 
the  first  effort  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
Congress  to  confer  upon  the  American 
Indians  the  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  which  belong  by  right  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

When  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  began  its  study  of  this 
problem,  most  of  its  members  were  as- 
tounded to  learn  that  under  decisions  of 
the  courts,  reservation  Indians  do  not 
possess  the  same  constitutional  rights 
which  are  conferred  upon  all  other  Amer- 
icans by  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  pending  bill  undertakes  to  confer 
such  rights  upon  reservation  Indians, 
who  have  languished  long  In  a  legal  no- 
man's-land. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  prepare  a  model  code  to  set 
forth  the  fundamental  rights  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  procedures  for  Indian  courts. 
In  drawing  up  the  code,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  consult  with  Indians,  In- 
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dlan  tribes,  and  Interested  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

It  also  provides  for  the  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  Public  Law  8^-280  which  allow 
States  to  acquire  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  reservations  without  the 
consent  of  the  tribes  In  question.  It  would 
permit  such  Jurisdiction  to  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Indian  tribes 
concerned,  as  expressed  in  a  referendum 
in  which  members  of  the  tribe  would  be 
allowed  to  express  their  will  in  respect  to 
the  subject.  The  American  Indians  have 
fought  for  this  measure  for  yesirs. 

This  title  also  gives  any  State  desiring 
to  assume  civil  or  criminal  jurisdiction 
permission  to  remove  any  legal  impedi- 
ment In  their  laws  or  constitution.  The 
bill  would  also  meet  certain  other  prob- 
lems which  have  arisen,  such  as  the  prob- 
lem of  where  a  tribe  seeks  to  employ  legal 
counsel  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior delays  action  upon  the  contract 
of  employment.  Delays  in  approving  con- 
tracts have  existed  for  many  months,  In 
some  cases,  a  year  or  more.  It  remedies 
this  situation  by  declaring  that  the  con- 
tract would  become  binding  unless  it  Is 
acted  upon  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 
Department  of  Interior  within  a  period 
of  90  days  after  the  contract  is  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Another  title  also  amends  the  statute 
regulating  offenses  within  Indian  terri- 
tory which  are  subject  to  prosecution  in 
the  Federal  courts  by  providing  that 
there  shall  be  included  In  the  "Major 
Crimes  Act"  the  offense  of  "assault  re- 
sulting in  serious  bodily  injury." 

Another  title  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  update  and  republish  cer- 
tain materials  concerning  Indians. 

As  I  stated,  this  is  a  monumental  bill, 
because  it  undertakes  for  the  first  time 
to  confer  upon  the  reservation  Indian 
the  same  basic  rights  which  all  of  us  as 
Americans  enjoy  under  the  bill  of  rights. 
It  is  designed  to  make  the  Indian  a  first- 
class  citizen. 

I  would  like  to  add  at  this  point  that 
one  of  the  Senators  whose  interest  and 
whose  energy  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  bill's  reaching  its  present  state  is  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska],  who  is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  who  merits  the  thanks  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  as  well  as  all  Ameri- 
cans who  believe  in  fundamental  free- 
doms. I  thank  him  for  the  great  service 
he  has  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing measure  has  been  many  years  in  the 
making.  I  Imagine  we  could  trace  the 
origins  of  this  bill  to  the  time  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
stitutional Rights  commenced  hearings. 
A  study  of  the  area  was  first  conducted, 
and  hearings  followed  at  a  later  time. 

I  must  say  I  have  seldom  seen  such  a 
major  piece  of  legislation  which  experi- 
enced such  thorough,  painstaking,  and 
comprehensive  preparation.  There  were 
extensive  and  voluminous  hearings.  Be- 
cause of  their  nature,  they  had  to  be  that 
way.  They  were  conducted  not  only  here 
In  the  Capital  City  but  later  in  the  field. 
They  were  conducted  by  questioimaires, 
and  the  legal  research  that  went  into 
these  specific  bills  was  introduced  in  the 


89th  Congress,  and  hearings  were  held. 
In  the  report,  and  as  a  result  of  investi- 
gations, the  recommendations  were  made 
in  a  general  way.  Specific  bills  were  re- 
introduced, and  they  resulted  in  S.  1843, 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Throughout  all  these  proceedings  and 
through  all  the  developments  of  the  legis- 
lation up  to  the  point  it  now  enjoys,  the 
leadership,  scholarship,  diligence,  pa- 
tience, and  persistence  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  were  most 
outstanding. 

During  £dl  the  steps  and  stages, 
whether  it  was  in  the  analysis  or  in  the 
drafting  of  the  language,  the  result  was 
long  needed  and  suitable  action.  Those 
actions  and  attributes  on  the  part  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  were 
very  evident.  All  of  us  know  that  his 
sichievements  in  this  body  have  been  out- 
standing and  have  been  many,  but  I 
know  of  no  better  tribute  to  his  record 
as  a  legislator  than  to  say  that  he  is  the 
father  and  creator  of  S.  1843. 

My  great  regret  is  that  I  was  not  able 
to  offer  greater  identification  with  the 
development  of  the  bill;  that  I  was  not 
able  to  join  more  in  the  many  efforts 
which  he  executed  over  the  past  6  years 
in  connection  with  the  bill. 

As  the  hearings  developed  and  as  the 
evidence  tmd  testimony  were  taken,  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  who  were  students  of  the 
law  were  jarred  and  shocked  by  the  con- 
ditions as  far  as  constitutional  rights  for 
members  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  con- 
cerned. There  was  found  to  be  unchecked 
and  unlimited  authority  over  many  facets 
of  Indian  rights.  There  was  a  failure  to 
conform  to  many  of  the  elemental  and 
traditional  constitutional  safeguards. 
The  Constitution  simply  was  not  appli- 
cable. 

For  instance,  there  was  no  right  of 
appeal  at  all,  no  right  to  a  jury,  no  right 
to  be  represented  by  counsel — all  of  those 
are  simple  rights  which  we  have  just 
taken  for  granted.  None  of  them  was 
found  to  apply  to  the  Indians. 

In  the  six  titles  of  the  biU  we  have  a 
very  splendid  document  which  will  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  American  Indians 
in  many  ways  and  bring  those  rights  up 
to  date,  which  will  reflect  great  credit 
on  this  Congress  and,  unfortunately,  will 
reflect  greatly  upon  the  dereliction  of 
some  of  our  previous  Congresses.  How- 
ever, we  should  look  forward  rather  than 
lament  the  past  in  this  regard. 

I  for  one  want  to  compliment  the  Sen-^ 
ator  from  North  Carolina  most  highly  for 
the  signal  service  he  Is  rendering  and 
has  rendered  in  this  instance.  The  senior 
Senator  is  well  known  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  "forgotten  Americans." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
giilshed  senior  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Ervin]  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  other  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation  on  having  taken  Eu:tion 
to  bring  justice,  although  belated,  to 
the  first  Americans.  I  want  to  express 
my  own  personal  thanks,  and  I  believe 
the  thanks  of  our  citizenry,  to  those  men 
who,  through  their  efforts,  have  brought 
this  bill  to  the  Senate  and  have  so  ably 
presented  it  to  the  Senate  for  action. 


I  would  like,  if  they  are  agreeable,  to 
ask  that  my  name  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor, so  that,  even  though  the  bill  uill  not 
be  reprinted,  at  least  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  my  name  will  appear  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER  (Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Will  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  ask  that  the  name 
of  the  Presiding  OfHcer  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia   [Mr.  Btro]   be 

added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  an  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  the  privilege  of  stating  at  this 
time  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Constitu- 
tional Rights  have  done  yeoman  service 
in  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  which 
resulted  in  this  bill  and  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  bill  Itself.  I  particularly  would 
like  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who 
deserve  great  praise  for  so  doing:  Wil- 
liam A.  Creech,  former  counsel  of  the 
subcommittee,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law;  Mr.  George  Autry,  now 
chief  counsel  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights;  Mr.  Rufus  Ed- 
mlsten,  who  is  the  counsel  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Rights  in 
charge  of  this  landmark  legislation: 
Lawrence  Baskir,  counsel  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  (Constitutional  Rights;  and 
Mao-cia  MacNaughton,  professional  staff 
member. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  Helen 
Schelrbeck,  a  former  subcommittee  staff 
member,  who  did  a  splendid  job  In  the 
early  stages  of  this  legislation,  and  for- 
mer subcommittee  counsel,  Houston 
Groom. 

Without  their  great  efforts  this  bill 
would  not  have  been  brought  to  its  pres- 
ent stage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readii^,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  establish  rights  for  individuals 
in  their  relations  with  Indian  tribes;  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
recommend  to  the  Congress  a  model  code 
governing  the  administration  of  justice 
by  courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian 
reservations;  to  protect  the  constitutional 
rights  of  certain  individuals;  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  passed 
S.  1843,  as  amended,  which  grants  to  the 
American  Indian  the  rights  that  other 
Americans  enjoy.  Beginning  in  1961,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights 
Initiated  a  study  of  the  legal  status  of 
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the  Indian  and  the  problems  he  encoun- 
ters when  asserting  constitutional  rights 
in  his  relations  with  State,  Federal,  and 
tribal  governments.  This  effort  repre- 
sented the  first  study  that  the  Congress 
had  ever  attempted  In  this  field,  and  the 
results  were  startling  Indeed.  Subcom- 
mittee investigations  showed  that  the 
American  Indian  lived  in  a  legal  no 
man's  land — without  full  protection 
from  either  tribal.  State,  or  Federal  gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

The  subcommittee  has  conducted 
hearings  in  CaUfomla,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Colorado,  North  and  South  Da- 
kota, and  Washington,  D.C.  We  heard 
from  indivldiial  Indians,  tribal  imits,  na- 
tional associations  representing  Indians, 
tribal  attorneys.  Members  of  Congress, 
State  officials,  and  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  These  hear- 
ings, and  the  voluminous  record  com- 
piled by  the  subcommittee  are  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  congressional  {u;tion 
in  an  area  too  often  forgotten  by  Con- 
gress. 

This  measure  is  a  consolidation  of  five 
individual  bills— S.  1843,  S.  1844,  S.  1845, 
S.  1846,  S.  1847 — and  one  joint  resolu- 
tion— Senate  Joint  Resolution  87 — intro- 
duced on  May  23,  1967.  As  originally  in- 
troduced, these  measures  covered  the  six 
major  areas  in  which  the  rights  of  In- 
dians have  been  neglected  for  years.  As 
amended,  S.  1843  was  the  vehicle  for 
combining  the  provisions  of  the  six  orig- 
inal measures.  The  bill  the  Senate  has 
passed  today  is  a  milestone  in  the  road 
to  obttunlng  full  rights  for  the  American 
Indian. 

TTTLX    X 

The  first  title  established  the  certain 
rights,  giving  the  Indian  citizen  the 
basic  rights  and  privileges  in  his  rela- 
tionship with  his  tribal  government  that 
every  other  American  citizen  now  has  In 
his  relationship  with  his  State,  local  and 
Federal  Governments.  More  specifically, 
title  I  makes  the  Bill  of  Rights  appli- 
cable to  an  Indian  when  he  is  charged 
with  a  crime  by  a  tribal  court. 

The  tribal  governments  have  been 
considered  by  the  courts  as  quasi- 
sovereign  entities  to  whose  actions  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  along  with  other  consti- 
tutional provisions,  do  not  apply.  In 
many  instances  tribal  governments  have 
deprived  Indians  of  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  the  right  to  be  free 
from  illegal  search  and  seizure,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  religion — rights  that 
others  take  for  granted. 

Title  I  prohibits  Indian  tribes  from: 

First.  Making  or  enforcing  any  law 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
press  or  assembly,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  pe- 
tition governmental  units  for  a  redress 
of  grievances; 

Second.  Violating  or  abusing  indi- 
vidual Indians  in  their  person,  home,  or 
possession,  and  securing  protection  to 
individual  Indians  against  abuses  in  the 
search  and  seiziire  of  their  persons, 
homes,  and  possessions; 

Third.  Subjecting  any  person  for  the 
same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy; 

Fourth.  Compelling  any  person  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself; 


Fifth,  taking  any  private  property  for 
a  public  use  without  just  compensation; 

Sixth,  denying  to  any  person  in  a 
criminal  proceeding  the  right  to  a  speedy 
and  public  trial,  to  be  Informed  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation,  to 
be  confronted  with  witnesses  against 
him,  to  have  compulsory  process  for  ob- 
taining witnesses  in  his  favor,  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his 
defense  at  his  own  expense ; 

Seventh,  requiring  excessive  ball  or 
fines  and  inflicting  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment.  The  penalty  of  a  $500  fine 
or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  6  months 
or  both  would  remain  the  maximum  lim- 
itation as  to  punishment  for  any  one 
offense; 

Eighth,  denjrlng  to  any  individual  In- 
dian witliln  its  jurisdiction  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  or  deprive  any  person  of 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law ; 

Ninth,  passing  any  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  post  facto  law;  or 

Tenth,  denying  to  any  person  accused 
of  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment the  right,  upon  request,  to  a  trial 
by  jury  of  not  less  than  six  persons. 

Title  I  also  provides  that  any  Indian 
detained  by  order  of  a  tribal  court  is  en- 
titled to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  a 
court  of  the  United  States  to  test  the 
legality  of  detention  by  the  tribal  court. 
In  order  to  give  Indian  tribes  an  oppor- 
timity  to  adjust  to  this  new  system  of 
jurisprudence,  the  provisions  of  title  I 
will  become  effective  1  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

TTTUt   IZ 

Title  n  is  designed  to  compliment  the 
provisions  of  title  I.  It  directs  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  recommend  to 
Congress  a  model  code  governing  the 
administration  of  justice  by  courts  of 
Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reservations. 
The  present  code,  found  in  title  25  of 
the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  part 
n,  is  outmoded,  impractical,  and  fails 
to  provide  for  sidequate  administration 
of  justice.  For  example,  under  the  exist- 
irig  code,  the  total  number  of  challenges 
in  selecting  a  jury,  challenges  for  cause 
and  preemptory  challenges  is  three,  and 
the  fee  for  jury  duty  remains  50  cents 
a  day.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  title  n,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  directed  to  consult  with  Indians,  In- 
dian tribes,  and  interested  agencies  of 
the  United  States. 

TITLE    m 

Title  m  repeals  December  7  Public 
Law  83-280,  which  permits  States  to  as- 
sume criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  tribes  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  tribe. 

In  1953.  Public  Law  83-280  (67  Stat. 
588)  conferred  to  certain  States  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
country.  Tribes  have  been  criticsil  of 
Public  Law  83-280  because  it  authorizes 
the  imilateral  application  of  State  law 
to  all  tribes  without  their  consent  and 
regardless  of  their  needs  or  special  cir- 
cumstances. Moreover,  it  appears  that 
tribal  laws  were  unnecessarily  preempted 
and,  as  a  consequence,  tribaJ  commu- 
nities could  not  be  governed  effectively. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights  in  its  "Summary  Report  of  Hear- 


ings and  Investigations  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Rights  of  the  American  Indian" 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  con- 
cerning legislation  to  remedy  Public  Law 
83-280: 

Indian  governments  do  not,  of  course,  bear 
full  responslbllty  for  those  denials  of  rights 
which  have  occurred  or  which  In  the  futiire 
may  occur.  It  appears,  paradoxically,  that  the 
States  have  also  erred,  both  by  falling  to 
prosecute  offenses  and  by  assuming  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  when  that  assump- 
tion was  clearly  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Indian  peoples  affected.  Concurrent  jurlsdlc- 
tlon  by  the  United  States  In  the  first  Instance 
and  a  repeal  of  Public  Law  280  or  at  least  Its 
modification  to  Include  tribal  consent  as  a 
precondition  of  the  State's  assumption  of 
jurisdiction,  would  seem  to  provide  a  suitable 
remedy. 

Under  this  title,  any  State  desiring  to 
assimie  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  an  Indian  tribe  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  affected  tribe.  The  repeal  of 
Public  Law  280  has  been  a  major  goal  of 
all  Indian  tribes  since  the  enactment  of 
this  hasty  legislation — legislation  which 
prevented  Indians  from  having  any  voice 
in  how  or  by  whom  they  were  to  be  gov- 
erned. 

TTru  XV 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to  add  to  the 
Major  Crimes  Act  the  offense  of  "assault 
resulting  in  serious  bodily  Injury."  This 
new  crime  would  amend  section  1153  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

In  1885,  Congress  enacted  the  Major 
Crimes  Act,  which  presently  provides 
Federal  courts  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
crimes  of  murder,  manslaughter,  rape. 
Incest,  assault  with  Intent  to  kill,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  assault  with 
intent  to  commit  rape,  carnal  knowledge, 
arson,  burglary,  robbery,  embezzlement, 
and  larceny  committed  by  an  Indian 
against  another  Indian  or  other  person. 
The  Federal  courts  have  jurisdiction  over 
these  crimes  where  the  States  have  not 
assumed  criminal  jurisdiction  over  In- 
dian offenses.  This  title  adds  "assault  re- 
sulting in  serious  bodily  injury"  to  the 
Major  Crimes  Act.  Since  Indian  courts 
caimot  impose  more  than  a  6-month 
sentence,  the  crime  of  aggravated  assault 
should  be  prosecuted  in  a  Federal  court, 
where  the  punishment  wiU  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  gravity  of  the  offense. 

TXTLX   V 

The  purpose  of  title  V  is  to  expedite 
the  approval  of  contracts  between  Indian 
tribes  or  other  groups  of  Indians  and 
their  legal  counsel  when  such  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  re- 
quired by  law. 

As  a  result  of  his  guardianship  powers, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  been 
provided  authority  to  approve  contracts 
between  Indian  tribes  and  their  at- 
torneys. Despite  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  1960  and  1962  to 
expedite  approvals  of  tribal  attorney 
contracts,  administrative  delay  In  ap- 
proving such  contracts  is  a  continuing 
problem.  Frequently  these  delays  extend 
for  over  a  year  and  consequently  Impose 
so  severe  a  hardship  upon  tribes  in  need 
of  coiuisel  that  they  constitute  a  denial 
of  due  process  of  law. 

This  proposal  provides  that  applica- 
tions related  to  the  employment  of  legal 
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counsel  made  by  Indian  tribes  and  other 
Indian  groups  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  or  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  are  deemed  approved  If  neither 
approved  nor  denied  within  90  days  from 
the  date  of  filing. 

TXTX^E   VI 

Title  VI  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise  and 
republish  Senate  document  319,  5&th 
Congress,  and  the  treatise  entitled  "Fed- 
eral Indian  Law."  This  section  directs 
that  an  accurate  compiliation  of  the  of- 
ficial op'nioios  of  tile  Solicitor  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  be  compiled  and 
maintained  on  an  annual  basis,  and  tliat 
Senats  document  319,  containing  treaties, 
laws.  Executive  orders,  and  regulations 
relating  to  Indian  affairs  be  kept  current 
on  an  annual  basis.  The  section  author- 
izes the  necessary  funds  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  title  VI. 

The  need  for  adequate  and  up-to-date 
research  tools  in  the  area  of  Indian  af- 
fairs is  pronounced.  If  our  Indian  cit- 
izens are  to  receive  benefits  in  full  meas- 
ure from  their  own  efforts,  as  well  as 
from  the  activities  of  their  attorneys  and 
of  scholars  working  on  their  behalf,  full 
and  easy  access  must  be  had  to  relevant 
documentary  sources.  Instances  of  out- 
of-print,  out-of-date  and  out-of-circu- 
Ution  materials  must  be  corrected. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  into  law  will 
not  provide  the  final  solution  to  the  legal 
dilemma  in  which  the  American  Indian 
finds  himself.  But  it  is  a  long  step  to- 
ward granting  him  his  share  in  the 
American  dream.  The  Congress  and  the 
States  have  long  neglected  the  rights  of 
an  American  who  has  not  been  able  to 
amass  powerful  lobby  groups,  large  sums 
of  money,  and  vast  nxmibers  of  political 
crusaders. 

For  most  of  us,  the  basic  constitutional 
protections  are  taken  for  granted;  how- 
ever, for  the  American  Indian,  the  words 
we  prize  so  highly  have  had  a  hollow 
ring.  He  needs  action,  not  silent  sym- 
pathy or  lengthy  pronoimcements  of 
good  intentions  or  pompous  promises  of 
assistance. 

This  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  National  Congress  of  American  In- 
dians, the  American  Civil  Liberties  Un- 
ion, the  American  Indians  Committee  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, tribal  attorneys  and  Indian  tribes 
from  every  part  of  the  Nation. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  request 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  a  sampling 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  several 
Indian  tribes,  organizations,  and  individ- 
uals supporting  this  long  overdue  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KINGMAN,  Auz.,  JVovember  6. 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Exvim  Jr., 
ChaiTman,    Senate    Subcommittee   on    Con- 
stitutional Bights,  Washington.  D.C: 

The  Hualapai  Tribe  has  learned  of  your  ef- 
fords  to  pass  amendments  to  H.B.  2516  which 
amendments  woiild  protect  the  coastitu- 
ttonal  Rights  of  the  American  Indian  and 
also  carry  out  recommendations  made  by 
our  tribe  for  many  years  regarding  amend- 
ments to  PL  280.  We  heartily  endorse  all 
portlotts  of  your  amendments  to  HR  2516. 
Rttpert  Parker, 
Chairman,  Hualapai  Tribe. 


Sam  Carlos,  Arjz.,  November  6, 19S7. 
Senator  Sam  J.  KaviN  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Senate  Sub-committee  on   Con- 
stitutional Rights.  Senate  Offlce  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C: 
San    Carlos   Apache    tribe   wholeheartedly 
endorses  your  efforts  t-o  piss  amendment  to 
HR  2516   which   amendment   would   protect 
tho    Constitution    Rights    of    the    American 
Indian  and  also  carry  our  recommendations 
made  by  our  tribe  for  mmy  ycirs  to  amend 
PL  280  so  as  to  provide  for  Indian  consent 
ani  possible  piece  mTil  tiklng  over  of  civil 
and   c  Imlnal   Jurisdiction    on   Indian   Res- 
ervation not  now  coversd  under  P.L.  280. 
Marvin   KtJ:.L. 
Chairman,  S  n  Carlos  Tribe. 

Wa'Htngton.  D.C,  November  3, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervtn,  Jr., 
Chairmnn,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C: 
Our  President  Wendell  Chlno  has  informed 
me  that  the  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  representing  some  ninety  major  In- 
dian tribes  including  Alaska  native  villagers 
are  agreed  all  efforts  will  be  mide  to  support 
yoiir  amendments  429  and  430  to  HJl.  2516 
Introduced  as  substitutes  for  the  1967  Civil 
Rights  Bill  on  November  1.  1967.  Our  op- 
position '.0  tactically  repressive  measures 
which  would  In  effect  deny  the  guarantee  of 
certain  rights  to  Indians  and  Indian  tribes 
will  be  expressed  in  Washington  and  made 
doub'y  clear  by  our  press  statement  early 
next  week.  Attached  are  resolutions  aimed 
at  redressing  some  of  these  problems  passed 
at  the  24th  NCAI  Convention  in  Portland, 
Oreg.  last  month.  Please  Inform  us  urgently 
of  future  developments. 

John  Eundo, 
Executive  Director. 

RESOLUTIONS 

4.  Public  Law  280:  whereas  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  has  since  the 
en8w:tment  of  Puolic  Law  280  requested  that 
the  act  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribal  governing  body  be  obtained 
before  a  P^ate  could  assume  civil  and  crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction  on  the  reservation,  and 
whereas,  legislation  In  the  past  Congresses 
has  been  Introduced  to  carry  out  the  fore- 
going, now  therefore  be  It  resolved  that 
NCAI.  the  convention  assembled  in  Portland, 
Oreg.  October  2  thru  6,  1967.  that  It  respect- 
fully request  and  urges  the  90th  Congress 
to  amend  Public  Law  280  to  provide  that 
assumption  of  States  of  jurisdiction  In  civil 
criminal  acts  on  Indian  reservations  shall 
only  be  after  negotiation  between  the  In- 
dian tribe  concerned  and  the  State  and  con- 
sent given,  and  only  to  the  extent,  from 
time  to  time,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  Indian 
trlb?  and  the  State. 

7.  Law  and  order-request  for  model  code 
whereas  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  re- 
definition and  clarification  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  procedure  of  the  several  courts 
concerned  with  Indian  affairs  and  Indian 
psrsons;  and  whereas  law  and  order  code 
of  many  organized  and  unorganized  Indian 
tribes  are  under  revision  and  reconsideration 
or  require  such  revision  and  consideration 
in  the  light  of  changing  socio-economic,  and 
security  needs  of  said  tribes,  and  whereas 
desirable  uniformity  and  diversity  of  civil 
and  criminal  and  legal  procedtire  and  sub- 
stantive law  affecting  Indian  tribes  and  per- 
sons can  be  arrived  at  only  by  and  through 
the  united  consideration  and  deliberation  of 
all  persons  and  agencies  concerned;  now 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  NCAI,  In  con- 
vention assembled  In  Portland.  Oreg.,  Octo- 
ber 2  thru  6.  1967.  that  the  secretary  of  the 
interior  is  hereby  requested  to  draft  a  coodel 
law  and  order  code  and  to  consult  with  any 
and  all  appropriate  Indian  legal  and  Judi- 
cial  personael    and   Members   of    Congress 


which  he  deems  necessary  to  effectuate  as  far 
as  practicable  a  workable  and  equitable  uni- 
form law  and  order  code  for  Indian  reserva- 
tions that  would  assist  Indian  and  State  and 
Federal  courts,  both  Indian  and  non-Indian 
law  enforcement  agencies,  In  the  proper  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  order  affecting  In- 
dians both  on  and  off  the  reservation.  Be  it 
further  resolved  that  before  the  code  becomes 
eflectlve  on  any  reservation,  the  tribe  In- 
volved consent  to  and  approve  the  same. 

METIJIKATI.A,  Alaska. 
President  Wendell  Chino, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  on  record  to  fully  support  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervln's  Indian  rights  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2516  when  the  civil  rights 
measure  comes  before  the  Ssnate.  We  espe- 
cially want  to  amend  law  280  to  clear  up 
Jurisdiction  on  our  tribal  land. 

John  W.  Smxth, 
Acting  Mayor.  Netlakatla  Indian  Com- 
munity. 

Hatward,  Wis. 
Nationai,  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Lac  Court  Ortelles  Band  of  Lake  Su- 
pirlor  Chippewa  Indians  strongly  endorse 
and  support  Senator  Ervln's  Indian  rights 
bUl  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2516. 

JOSKPH  R.  Trrpanieb, 
Chairman,  Lac  Court  Oriellet  Governing 
Board. 

Mact,  Nebr. 
John  Bzlindo, 

Executive  Director.  National  Congreta  of 
American  Indiana: 
The  Omaha  Tribal  CouncU  has  voted  In 
full  support  of  Senator  Ervln's  proposed 
amendments  to  HR2316.  All  congressional 
representatives  from  our  State  have  been  re- 
quested to  give  their  support  to  these 
amendments  by  wire  on  this  date. 

Alfred  W.  Oilman, 
Chairman,  OTnaha  Tribal  Council.  Oma- 
ha Tribe  of  Nebraska.  Macy.  Nebraska. 

Haywars,  Wis. 
Senator  Sam  ERvnf .  Jr., 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  Lac  Court  Ortelles  Baitd  of  Lake  Su- 
perior Chippewa  Indians  strongly  endorse 
and  support  Senator  Ervln's  Indian  rights 
bill  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2516. 

Josephine  R.   Trepanieb,   Jr., 

Chairman. 

Mact.  Nebr.. 
November  14,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  Erttn.  Jr.. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,   U.S.  Senate,   Washington.  D.C: 
The  Omaha  Tribal  Council  has  voted  unan- 
imously In  support  of  your  proposed  amend- 
ments to  H.R.  2)516.  Concessional  representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Nebraska  have  also 
been  requested  to  support  your  amendments 
on  behalf  of  all  Indian  tribes  In  our  State. 
Alvred  W.  Oilman, 
Chairman,  Omaha  Tribal  Council,  Omaha 
Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional  Rights,   U.S.   Senate   Building, 
Washington .  D.C: 
Salt    River    Plma-Marlcopa    Tribe    whole- 
heartedly   endorses    ycur    efforts    to    pass 
amendments    to   B.M.   2516.    which   amend- 
ments would  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  American  Indian  and  also  carry  out 
recommerdations  made  by  our  tribe  for  many 
years  to  amend  PX.  280  so  as  to  provide  for 
Indian  consent  and  possible  piecemeal  tak- 
ing over  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  on 
Indian  reservations  not  now  covered  vinder 
PX.  280.  > 
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MnXAKATLA,    AI.ASKA. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ebvim,  Jr., 
VS.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  on  record  to  lully  support  your 
Indian  rights  bill  as  an  amendment  to  HJt. 
2516  when  the  civil  rights  measure  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate.  We  especially  want  to  amend 
law  280  to  clear  up  Jurisdiction  on  our  tribal 
land. 

John  W.  Smtth, 
Acting  Mayor,  Metlakatla  Indian  Com- 
munity.  ■ 

Miami,  Okla. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin, 
Senate  Office  B-uilding. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Request  favorable  consideration  of  H.R. 
2516  amendments. 

Robert  A.  Wbitkbiro,  Sr., 
Quapaio  Tri^l  Business  Committee. 


Washinctok,  D.C, 

November  3, 1967. 
Re  Indian  civil  rights  bills— S.  1843  through 

S.  1847  and  SJ.  Res.  No.  87  (215.21). 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ekvin,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights.  U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Senator  Ervin  :  I  write  this  letter  on 
behalf  of  my  tribal  clients  in  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming  In 
support  cif  S.  1843  through  S.  1847  and  Sen- 
ate JcHnt  Resolution  No.  87.  The  proposed 
legislation  would  fill  a  long-time  need  for 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  individual 
American  Indians  on  Indian  reservations. 

The  administration  of  Justice  for  Indians 
on  Indian  reservations  is  a  Federal  function. 
The  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of 
Indians  on  Indian  reservations,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  their  rights  as  Indians  and  as 
humans,  is  as  much  a  federal  function  as  the 
protection  of  grass,  timber,  water,  or  soil  of 
trust  property,  or  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  Indians,  or  the  education  of  In- 
dians. The  history  of  Interior's  appropria- 
tions discloses  that  it  consistently  seeks  in- 
creased amounts  to  take  care  of  "tr\ist 
property".  Including  Irrigation,  reclamation, 
timber  and  grazing.  Those  are  assets  used  as 
much  or  more  by  non-Indians  as  by  Indians. 
Property,  not  people,  is  Interior's  forte.  The 
administration  of  Justice  has  always  been 
shoved  Into  obscure  comers.  Less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  appropriations  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  dedicated  to  "law  and  order." 

The  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee 
disclosed  this  situation.  It  emphasized  that 
remedial  legislation  is  long  overdue.  The 
hearings  underscored  the  failure  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  take  an  afiBrma- 
tlve  Interest  in  providing  reservation  Indians 
with  an  effective  system  of  Justice,  a  system 
that  would  afford  Indians  the  protection  to 
which  every  American  is  entitled,  a  system 
which  would  provide  a  true  public  forum  in 
which  their  grievances  could  be  exposed  and 
objectively  and  Judicially  determined.  Your 
bills,  if  enacted,  would  place  legislative  com- 
pulsion on  the  Department  to  fulfill  the  ob- 
ligations Congress  long  has  charged  to  the 
Department. 

S.  1843  would  provide  individual  Indians 
with  protection  against  action  by  the  tribal 
government.  There  is  no  such  protection  now. 

S.  1844  calls  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  recommend  to  Congress  a  model  code  to 
govern  the  administration  of  Justice  on  In- 
dian reservations.  Such  a  model  is  needed. 
The  tribes  understand  that  they  are  free  to 
accept  or  reject  the  model  in  whole  or  In  part. 

S.  1846  would  permit  State  Jurisdiction  to 
be  extended  over  Indians  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions with  the  consent  of  the  tribe.  This  is  a 
measure  which  Indian  tribes  have  long 
sought. 

S.  1846  and  S.  1847  are  relatively  minor.  8. 
1846  wo\ild  add  "assault  resulting  in  serious 
bodily  injury"  as  one  of  the  major  crlmee 
within  the  excl\islve  Jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 


eral courts.  S.  1847  concerns  approval  of  con- 
tracts between  attorneys  and  Indian  tribes. 
As  to  these  two  bills,  my  tribal  clients  have 
not  expressed  either  support  or  objection. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  87  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  update  Kappler's 
"Indian  Affairs,  Laws  and  Treaties"  and  the 
handbook  on  "Federal  Indian  Law"  and  to 
prepare  a  compilation  of  the  published  and 
unpublished  opinions  of  the  Department  re- 
lating to  Indian  affairs.  The  tribes,  the  bar, 
the  courts  and  the  Department  Itself  have 
great  need  for  such  a  work. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bills  are  reported 
to  the  Senate  and  passed. 

Kind  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Marvin  J.  Sonoskt. 

HuALAPAi  Tribal  CouNcn., 
Peach  Springs.  Ariz.,  November  6.  1967. 
Mr.  John  Beundo, 

Executive  Director.  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Belindo:  The  Hualapai  Tribal 
Council  at  regular  session  November  4,  1967, 
authorized  the  Chairman  of  the  Hualapai 
Tribal  Council  to  send  by  telegram  the  fol- 
lowing'message  to  Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights.  The  telegrams  were  also  sent 
to  Senator  Carl  Hayden  and  Senator  Paul 
Fannin.  '■ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Rupert  Parker, 
Chairman.  Hualapai  Tribal  Council. 

HT7ALAPAI  TRiBAtf  COUNCIL, 

Peach  Springs.  Ariz..  NoiMmber  6.  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional  Rights: 
The  Hualapai  Tribe  has  learned  of  your 
efforts    to   pass    amendments   to    H.R.    2516 
which  amendments  would  protect  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  of  the  American   Indian 
and  also  carry  out  recommendations  made  by 
our  tribe  for  many  years  regarding  amend- 
ments to  P.L.   280.  We  heartily  endorse  all 
portions  of  your  amendments  to  HJl.  2516. 
Rupert  Parker, 
Chairman.  Hualapai  Tribal  Council. 

MUSKOCEX,    Okla., 

November  7, 1967. 
Hon.  Fred  R.  Harris, 
V.S.  Senator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Harris:  Word  has  come  to 
me  that  Senator  Ervln  Is  in  need  of  help  on 
his  Indian  Rights  Bill  as  an  Amendment  to 
HJi.  2516  when  that  measiire  comes  before 
the  Senate.  The  Cherokee  Nation  has  heartily 
endorsed  the  efforts  of  Senator  Ervln  and 
particularly  the  points  covered  by  bis  Bill, 
and  will,  therefore,  appreciate  your  earnest 
thoughts  and  able  assistance  to  him  In  his 
magnificent  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Earl  Botd    Pierce, 

General  Counsel  for  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Wapato,  Wash., 
November  20. 1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator:  As  I  glance  over  the  Fed- 
eral Times  recently,  I  note  your  Indian  Rights 
Bill  with  great  deal  of  interest. 

I  would  appreciate  a  copy  of  this  bill.  It 
concurred  with  some  of  our  convictions  on 
American  Indians  and  the  record  will  be  kept 
In  our  flies  for  future  reference. 

In  final,  I  wish  to  say  this  is  certainly  a 
forward  looking  piece  of  legislation  for  our 
first  Americans  and  I  salute  you  for  your 
kind  expressions  and  courage  in  culminating 
the  development  of  this  type  of  legislation. 

Thank  you  In  advance. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  DxMontinxt. 


Oglala  Sioux  Tribe, 
Pine  Ridge.  S.  Dak..  November  14, 1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ervin:  I  am  attaching  the 
resolution  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
strongly  supporting  Title  IV  of  Senator  Sam 
Ervln's  Amendments  to  HJt.  2516.  I  cannot 
overstate  the  importance  of  this  Issue  in  In- 
dian affairs  and  the  importance  of  the  passage 
of  Senator  Ervln's  amendment.  The  unilat- 
eral assumption  of  civil  and  criminal  Juris- 
diction by  the  state,  wiping  out  tribal  Juris- 
diction without  consent.  Is  now  possible  un- 
der P.L.  280  and  is  thoroughly  repugnant  to 
the  American  system  of  government.  This 
fact  was  recognized  by  President  Eisenhower 
prior  to  his  signing  the  bill,  and  Indian  tribes 
have  long  sought  to  have  it  amended.  Your 
support  will  be  Important  to  this  vital  issue 
and  will  be  appreciated  by  Indian  people 
throughout  the  country. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  proposed  In  other 
titles  of  the  amendments,  the  tribe  certainly 
Is  not  In  the  position  of  opposing  legal  re- 
form. We  simply  feel  that,  in  detail,  the 
tribes  themselves  should  develop  and  adopt 
specific  reforms  and  request  specific  programs 
designed  to  implement  them  rather  than 
have  the  Initiative  and  the  procedures  placed 
In  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  are  being  governed  by  tribal  law  and  will 
be  governed  by  any  new  laws.  It  has  long 
been  an  accepted  fact  that,  laws  and  regrila- 
tlons  promulgated  by  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  which  are  Intended 
to  cover  the  situations  of  all  Indian  tribes 
are  breeding  grounds  for  exceptions  or  awk- 
ward administration  rather  than  the  tools 
for  a  solution  of  problems. 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
to  be  assisted  with  the  tools  for  solving  prob- 
lems and  the  freedom  to  develop  appropriate 
ways  to  use  those  tools.  In  my  experience 
with  Indian  tribes  across  the  country,  this 
is  the  desire  of  most  Indian  people. 

We  are  counting  on  your  support  for  this 
Important  amendment.  We  hope  that  you 
will  be  able  to  see  Its  value  as  we  do. 
Sincerely, 

Johnson  Holt  Rock, 
President.  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

RESOLtrnoN 

Whereas,  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  prior 
to  the  coming  of  Columbus  had  developed 
unique  forms  of  society  and  government,  re- 
specting the  sacred  rights  of  man  and  pro- 
viding for  the  full  expression  and  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  and  the  group; 

Whereas,  the  Indian  tribes  of  America 
have  been  struggling  to  adapt  to  a  new  period 
In  history  and  to  preserve  their  fundamental 
values  by  developing  new  forms  of  tribal 
government  which  are  able  to  accommodate 
the  demands  of  a  new  society; 

Whereas,  the  Indian  tribes  of  America  are 
proud  of  their  contribution  to  American  so- 
ciety and  culture,  an  important  part  of 
which  is  the  effect  of  Indian  forms  of  "gov- 
ernment by  the  people"  on  the  development 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  U.S. 
Constitution; 

Whereas,  the  Indian  tribal  government  Is 
able  to  progress  and  adapt  In  the  most  appro- 
priate and  far-reaching  way  when  changes 
are  developed  from  within  and  not  forced 
from  without,  respecting  the  principles  of 
self-determination,  due  process,  and  govern- 
ment with  consent  of  the  governed; 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved, 

(1)  That  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  strongly 
supports  Title  IV — Jurisdiction  Over  Crim- 
inal and  Civil  Actions  of  the  AMENDMENTS 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ervin  to 
HJt.  2516,  (Amdt.  No.  430);  which  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  provide  for  the  gradual 
accommodation  of  tribal  and  state  civil  and 
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criminal  Jurisdiction,  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  tribe  involved; 

(2)  That  this  amendment  is  being  given 
full  tribal  support  because  it  allows  each  In- 
dividual tribe  to  work  out  its  own  relation- 
ship with  the  State  on  the  basis  and  on  a 
timetable  suitable  to  the  Individual  tribe; 
and  that  the  tribe  will  encourage  other  legis- 
lation and  other  programs  which  similarly 
recognize  that  the  only  real  progress  is  pos- 
sible when  the  people  have  the  oppwrtunity 
to  work  out  their  own  ways  of  meeting  new 
situations,  rather  than  submitting  to  the 
plans,  goals,  timetables,  and  priorities  of  oth- 
ers, and  that  the  most  effective  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  and  resources  will  rec- 
ognize this  as  a  fact; 

(3)  That  the  President  of  the  Oglala  Siovix 
Tribe  is  hereby  authorized  to  express  this 
resolution  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council 
to:  (a)  Senator  Sam  Ervln,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
Subcommittee  of  Constitutional  Rights,  U.S. 
Senate;  (b)  Senators  Karl  Mundt  and  George 
McGovem  of  South  Dakota;  (c)  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  (d)  The  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians:  and 
(e)  all  other  interested  parties; 

(4)  That  all  members  of  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  are  encoxiraged  to  express  members 
constituting  a  quorum  were  present  at  a 
meeting  duly  called  and  held  on  November  0, 
1967.  at  Pine  Ridge.  South  Dakota;  that  the 
foregoing  resolution  was  therefore  adopted 
by  an  aflBrmative  vote  of  24  for;  none  against; 
that  said  resolution  is  in  full  force  and  ef- 
fect unless  by  legal  enactment  of  the  Coun- 
cil it  shall  be  amended  or  rescinded. 

Mildred  Youno, 
Secretary,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council. 
Attest. 

Johnson  Holt  Rock, 
President,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council. 

National  Societt  Daughters  or 

THE  American  Revolution, 
New  Milford,  NJ.,  November  7,  1967. 
Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
bill  H.R.  2516  which  you  so  kindly  sent  to  me 
on  November  2nd.  It  is  certainly  dishearten- 
ing to  see  so  much  laxness.  Indifference  and 
cut-right  "finagling"  by  some  of  our  elected 
and  appointed  officials.  Therefore,  it  Is  most 
reassuring  to  have  some  one  of  your  calibre 
not  only  stand  up  and  be  counted,  but  to 
actively  fight  and  campaign  for  what  he 
knows  to  be  right. 

Today  everyone  talks  about  the  "plight" 
of  the  American  negro  as  the  biggest  dis- 
grace In  this  country  today.  Not  so,  but 
rather  the  conditions  under  which  our  First 
Americans,  the  minority  with  seniority,  have 
to  live.  And  because  they  have  suffered  In 
silence  with  dignity,  rather  than  be  the 
"barking  dog  which  gets  the  bone",  they 
have  been  both  neglected  and  taken  advan- 
tage of.  With  men  In  government  such  as 
yourself,  they  can  really  look  to  a  brighter 
future. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  future  endeavors, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Ruth  Martorelli, 
National  Chairman  American 

Indians  Committee,  NSDAR. 

United  Church  Board  For 

Homeland  Ministries. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  November  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Rights,  V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Ervin:  As  admlnUtrator  for 
Indian  mission  work  of  the  United  Church 
of  Christ,  I  personally  support  the  Senate 
Resolution  1843  which  would  establish  rights 
for  Individuals  with  Indian  tribes  and  for 
other  purposes.  This  position  does  not  rep- 
resent a  vote  by  the  United  Chvirch,  but  the 


Intent  of  your  BUI  carries  out  much  of  the 
spirit  of  our  mission  work. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Sercx  F.  Hummon. 
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NEW    DISTRICT     COURT     DIVISION 
FOR  WESTERN  DISTRICT,  TEXAS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  876.  House  bill  8338. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  Utie. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  8338)  to  create  a  new  division 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page  2, 
line  8,  after  the  word  "Midland.",  insert 
"Court  may  be  held,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  in  Odessa,  when  courtroom  fa- 
cilities are  made  available  at  no  expense 
to  the  Government.";  and  after  line  10, 
insert: 


(4)  by  deleting  the  word  "six"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  word  "seven". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  Is 
open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  at  Senate  passage  of 
H.R.  8338.  the  bill  creating  a  Midland- 
Odessa  division  of  the  Federal  district 
court  in  the  western  district  oi  Texas. 
The  bill  would  realine  the  present  El 
Paso  and  Pecos  divisions  of  the  western 
district  and  would  allow  for  Federal 
court  to  be  held  in  Midland  and  Odessa. 
These  cities  have  become  major  popu- 
lation centers  since  the  previous  divi- 
sions were  made,  and  the  new  places  of 
holding  court  are  greatly  needed  to  re- 
duce the  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
litigants,  lawyers,  and  witnesses. 

The  bill  has  been  amended  in  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  suggestion  of  Congressmen 
George  Maboh  and  O.  C.  Fisher  to  assure 
that  court  can  be  held  in  Odessa  as  well 
as  Midland,  when  the  court  finds  it  ad- 
visable and  no  cost  to  the  Government 
Is  incurred. 

I  am  greatly  pleased  at  passage  of  this 
measure  to  facilitate  the  administration 
of  Justice  in  west  Texsis  and  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  the  rapid  population 
growth  in  Midland  and  Odessa. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  895) ,  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  HJt.  8338,  as  amended.  Is 
to  create  a  new  division  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Texas,  and 
to  redefine  the  boundaries  of  the  existing 
Pecos  and  EU  Paso  divisions.  The  new  divi- 
sion is  to  be  known  as  the  "Midland-Odessa" 
division  and  Is  to  be  authorized  to  sit  at 
Midland,  Tex.,  and.  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court  and  under  specified  conditions,  at 
Odessa,  Tex. 

statement 

Population  and  litigation  statistics  demon- 
strate the  Inadequacies  of  present  divisional 
boundaries  in  the  UJS.  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Texas.  The  El  Paso  divi- 
sion of  that  district  presently  comprises 
Brewster,  Culberson,  Hudspeth,  and  Presidio 
Counties,  In  addition  to  the  county  of  El 
Paso.  The  greatest  percentage  of  the  El  Paso 
division's  heavy  bvirden  Is  generated  in  El 
Paso  County  proper. 

The  Pecos  division  of  the  district  presently 
comprises  Andrews,  Crane,  Ector,  Jeff  Davis, 
Loving,  Martin,  Midland,  Pecos,  Reeves,  Up- 
ton, Ward,  and  Winkler  Counties.  During  the 
6-year  period  ending  September  1965,  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  of  the  clvU  cases,  39 
percent  of  the  criminal  cases,  and  72  percent 
of  the  bankruptcy  cases  litigated  in  the  Pecos 
division  were  generated  in  Midland  and  Ector 
Counties.  The  combined  population  (1960 
census)  of  these  two  contiguous  counties 
amounts  to  more  than  63  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  counties  constituting  the 
Pecos  division. 

The  principal  municipalities  of  Midland 
County  and  Ector  County  are  the  city  of 
Midland  and  the  City  of  Odessa,  respectively. 
These  cities,  approximately  20  miles  apart, 
have  a  combined  population  of  more  than 
160,000  persons  and  are  the  center  of  existing 
and  projected  Industrial  and  population 
growth. 

Odessa  is  73  miles  and  Midland  Is  93  miles 
from  Pecos,  the  seat  of  the  Pecos  division 
Federal  court.  The  distances  Involved  In 
travel  to  and  from  Pecos  create  great  burdens 
for  Jury  panels  and  members,  parties,  wit- 
nesses, and  counsel.  Increase  the  costs  of 
litigation,  and  often  contribute  to  the  delay 
of  proceedings.  Pecos  does  not  have  an  air- 
line terminal,  and  the  court  faculties  there 
are  reportedly  Inadequate  to  serve  all  of  the 
division  as  presently  constituted. 

HJl.  8338,  as  amended,  vrtll  effect  the  fol- 
lowing redistribution  of  counties  within  the 
western  district  of  Texas.  The  counties  of 
Brewster,  Culberson,  Hudspeth,  and  Presidio, 
now  constltutents  of  the  El  Paso  division, 
wUl  become  elements  of  the  Pecos  division, 
leaving  the  County  of  El  Paso  a«  the  sole 
constituent  of  the  El  Paso  division.  The  coun- 
ties of  Andrews,  Crane,  Ector,  Martin,  Mid- 
land, and  Upton,  now  constituents  of  the 
Pecos  division,  will  make  up  the  new  Mid- 
land-Odessa division,  leaving  the  covmtles  of 
Pecos,  Reeves,  Ward,  and  Winkler,  and  the 
counties  removed  from  the  El  Paso  division, 
to  constitute  the  Pecos  Division. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
new  division  and  the  reallnement  of  several 
counties  within  existing  divisions  will  effect 
a  reasonable  and  desirable  solution  to  the 
geographical,  demographical  and  adminis- 
trative problems  encountered  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  district  court  for  the  west- 
em  haU  of  the  western  dUtrict  of  Texas. 

The  various  provisions  contained  in  H.R. 
8338  have  received  the  endorsement  of  bar 
associations,  city  councils,  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Judicial  Conference,  the  Fifth  Circvilt  Judi- 
cial CouncU,  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Department  of  JusUce. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  ON  DECEM- 
BER 14  AND  15 

Mr.    BYRD    Of    West   Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
on  December  14  and  15. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move. 
In  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9  ajn. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned,  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
December  8,  1967,  at  9  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  7  (legislative  day 
of  December  6) ,  1967 : 

U.S.    MAItSHALS 

Praaclaoo  R.  Santos,  of  Guam,  to  be  VS. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Guam  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

Eugene  O.  Hulett,  of  Oegon.  to  be  IT.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

POSnCASTKBS 
ALABAMA 

Ifaloolm  D.  Graham,  Courtland. 
Geraldlne  E.  DeShlelds,  Forest  Home. 
Xdward  R.  Perkins,  GuntersvlUe. 
Ifarrion  Amason.  Marbury. 
Ann  N.  Green,  Selma. 
Gordon  S.  Greene.  Woodward. 


Edwin  S.  Lames,  Galena. 

Bobert  K.  Wright,  King  Salmon. 

AUZONA 

Helen  A.  Stetcm,  Lake  Havasu  City. 

ABKAN8AS 

William  li.  Stevens,  Judsonla. 

CAuroaxiA 
Roirenah  P.  Harmon,  Avery. 
Ruby  M.  Planing,  CaUfomla  Hot  Bptinga. 
Ronald  B.  Clark,  Camp  Meeker. 
Donald  R.  Wll9on.  Parmersvllle. 
James  L.  Weatherall,  Guadalupe. 
Tommy  N.  Neff ,  Imperial. 
Carl  Sldner,  Montague. 
Hugh  W.  Aber,  Mortrngo  Valley. 
liOUlB  V.  Gannaway.  Ridgecreet. 

coNmcncrrr 
Joseph  A.  Doyle,  Anaonla. 
Eleanor  N.  Elton,  South  WlUlngton. 

ITOUOA 

Lois  P.  Giles,  Durant. 
Charles  W.  Young.  Naples. 


IDAHO 

Leroy  P.  Walters,  Moyle  i^rlngs. 
Wayne  R.  Guyer,  Welser. 

ILUNOXB 

John  C.  Llngle,  Alto  Pass. 
WUllam  L.  Tomllnson,  Carthage. 
Dale  A.  Rupprecht,  Caseyvllle. 
Elizabeth  M.  Klemt,  Custer  Park. 
WllUam  J.  McKenna.  Glen  Ellyn. 
Robert  F.  Willms,  Lake  Forest. 
Richard  W.  Tozer,  Maroa. 
Myrtle  L.  Hasenauer,  Melvln. 
Robert  L.  Seelbach,  MorrisonvlUe. 
Joseph  J.  Short,  Paxton. 
Mary  Lee  C.  Cmkovlch,  St.  David. 
Edward  S.  Sauber,  Sycamore. 
Adele  D.  Nelson,  Watson. 

INDIANA 

Paul  A.  Maggard,  Austin. 
Wayne  A.  Kern.  Bedford. 
Ruby  M.  Sherrlck,  Beverly  Shores. 
Max  Wolverton,  Brazil. 
Lynn  E.  Riggs,  Carlisle. 
Margaret  E.  Knoy,  Freedom. 
Vlnlta  M.  McCullough,  Lewis. 
Paul  L.  Klzer,  MUford. 
Libero  A.  Baldonl,  Mlshawaka. 
deorge  M.  Myers,  Montezuma. 
Robert  L.  Kreutzer,  Peru. 
Helen  L.  Blltchell,  Springvllle. 

IOWA 

Roger  A.  Mead,  Ctorrectlonvllle. 
Bobby  D.  Hough,  EddyvUle. 
Robert  S.  Bchreurs,  Keota. 
Margaret  Buren,  Leland. 
Daniel  J.  Doyle,  Neola. 
Chester  A.  Ruth,  Jr.,  Perclval. 
Gene  L.  Crane,  PleasantvlUe. 
Richard  E.  Avlse,  Rockwell. 
Pearl  M.  Halley,  Shannon  City. 
M.  Marguerite  Gallery,  Wlnteiset. 

KANSAS 

Lonlta  A.  HUlman,  Haaelton. 
Grant  E.  Nunn,  Jr.,  Lincoln. 
Charles  O.  Gellno,  Morganvllle. 

KKNTUCKT 

WUliam  T.  Tlllotson,  Ellzabethtown. 
Thomas  M.  Brlzendlne,  Franklin. 
William  C.  Preston.  Olive  Hill. 
Justice  D.  Wood,  Wllllamstown. 

LOtnsIAMA 

Jime  T.  Magee,  Keatchle. 

MASSACHUStllS 

Lester  A.  Magnant,  Webster. 
Charles  R.  Hill,  Winchester. 

MICBIGAir 

Ella  M.  Carley,  Cooks. 
Lawrence  D.  Dugan.  Flat  Rock. 
John  A.  Mulligan,  Plymouth. 

•CIBSISSIPFI 

Dora  L.  Simon,  Cruger. 
Edwin  P.  Connolly,  Laurel. 
James  L.  Harris,  Jr.,  Macon. 
Messena  F.  Jones,  Vaughan. 


Isutbme  T.  Tankenlsy.  Jr.,  Mnam. 


Eddie  E.  Bufflngton,  CeatraUa. 
Robert  J.  Eckstein,  Clyde. 
Delorla  June  Jackson.  Delta. 
Luther  E.  Brewer,  Drezel. 
Clarence  M.  Craig,  Green  Castia. 
Richard  D.  Roberts.  Lancaster. 
Donald  Joe  Knight.  Leasbuig. 
Donald  8.  Beeson.  PerryvlUe. 

MONTANA 

John  R.  IfcNamara,  Hdena. 

NXBBASKA 

Bobert  E.  Kolnzan,  Davenport. 

Violet  V.  Smith,  Halgler. 

Howard  P.  Baltenspeiger,  Nebraska  Olty. 

Rex  C.  Heltman,  Wallace. 

NXW   HAlCPSHiaX 

Albert  L.  Han  kins,  Contoocook. 


NKW   JEESXT 

William  P.  Verhaegen,  Caldwell. 
Everltt  J.  Monahan,  Morris  Plains. 

NEW   TOaK 

Catherine  C.  Hallahan,  Brasher  Falls. 
Louise  A.  Benjamin,  Central  Valley. 
Harry  W.  Johnson,  Jamestown. 
Leon  Korzenlewskl,  Morrisville. 
John  F.  Fosina,  New  Rochelle. 
Thomas  F.  Dady,  New  Woodstock. 

NOKTH    CAROLINA 

Theodore  B.  Gray,  Buxton. 
Melvln  E.  Allison,  Etowah. 
Elaine  C.  Osborne,  Glade  Valley. 
William  J.  McCall,  Penrose. 
Hugh  A.  McKenzie,  Shannon. 
Robert  E.  Peele,  Stokes. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Leon  L.  Gllbraith,  Crary. 

Hilda  M.  Backflsch,  Goldenvalley. 

Bernlece  M.  M.  Maley,  Verona. 

OHIO 

Norbert  F.  Langhals,  Cloverdate. 
John  R.  Carder,  Continental. 
Roger  B.  MacDonald,  Defiance. 
Gerald  I.  Borer,  New  Bavaria. 
Lo\ils  R.  Fagnano,  New  Middletown. 
Eloise  L.  Moore,  Savannah. 

OKI.AHOMA 

Hubert  W.  Sanders,  Custer. 
Richard  N.  Krohn,  Indlahoma. 
Finis  E.  Copeland,  Maud. 
Frank  S.  Cundlff,  Perkins. 

OREGON 

Robert  W.  Thompson,  Glendale. 
CliflTord  J.  Drlscoll,  Grants  Pass. 
Clarence  A.  Williams.  Jacksonville. 
Mary  E.  Sinclair,  Monroe. 
Fred  J.  Hayes,  Oakrldge. 
Bobert  F.  Landers,  Sllverton. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George  E.  Klntigh.  Alverton. 
Michael  Arden,  Bear  Lake. 
Lloyd  N.  McCray,  Columbus. 
Robert  P.  Doherty,  Darby. 
Domenlc  P.  Rugglerl,  Kennett  Sqtuurtk 
R.  Evelyn  Miller.  Mont  Clare. 
Harry  E.  Adams,  New  Cumberland. 
Edward  R.  Kalavik,  Phoenlxville. 
John  J.  McDonald,  Jr.,  VandergrUt. 

aOTTTH    CASOUNA 

James  W.  Miller,  Mauldln. 

Charles  E.  Cbasteen,  Ware  Shoals. 

SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Charles  G.  Sanftner,  Belvldere. 
Edward  C.  Colvln,  Philip. 
Alice  M.  Schneider,  Pukwana. 
Constance  A.  OUlen.  White  lAke. 

TKNNXSSB 

Albert  M.  Daniel,  Bean  Station. 

James  H.  Wheeler,  Bloomlngton  Springs. 

Vetta  8.  Garrlgan,  Woodland  Mills. 

TEXAS 

Charley  C.  Davis,  Jr.,  Helotes. 
BUI  B.  Stanfleld.  Keene. 
Louis  C.  Nordt,  Missouri  City. 
Eugene  C.  Hmclr,  Moulton. 
Dorothy  W.  Vance,  Orangefleld. 
Lula  M.  Swim,  Roaring  Springs. 
Kenneth  R.  McWhorter,  Rochester. 
Don  N.  Sanderson,  TuUa. 

TKRlffOMT 

Helen  T.  LeGrow,  Sharon. 

VIRGINIA 

George  V.  Utt,  Cana. 
Malcolm  L.  Garber,  Fort  Defiance. 
Charles  C.  Bunting.  Highland  Springs. 
KeiUMth  E.  Legg.  Middletown. 
HUda  S.  Sarhart,  Mount  Solon. 
liercer  V.  Hogge,  Jr.,  Totktown. 

WASHnttlTON 

Howard  T.  Martin,  Camas. 
Mildred  M.  Agnew,  Rock  Island. 
Balph  O.  Link.  Snohomish. 
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WEST    VnUlINIA 

Helen  B.  Bumslde,  Hometown. 

WISCONSIN 

Duane  A.  Helland,  Boyd. 
Martin  L.  Kaster,  Cuba  City. 
Warren  M.  Johnson,  Drummond. 
Leonard  S.  Ciezki,  Greendale. 

WTOMINO 

Harold  H.  Vestal,  Powell. 

Assistant  Attorney  General 
Clyde  O.  Martz,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General. 

CS.  District  Judges 

Winston  E.  Amow,  of  Florida,  to  be  XJJS. 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Florida. 

Harry  Pregerson,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  central  district  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Gerhard  A.  Gesell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 
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prosperity  for  all.  In  the  Master's  name 
we  pray.  Amen. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert)  . 


DESIGNATION   OF  SPEAKER   PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 
'  The  Speaker's  Booms, 

U.S.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  December  7,  1967. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Carl 
Albert  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCormack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  people  who  walked  in  darkness 
have  seen  a  great  light. — Isaiah  9:  2. 

O  God,  most  mighty  and  merciful,  we 
come  to  Thee  for  insight  and  inspiration 
which  Thou  alone  canst  give  to  the  hu- 
man mind  and  heart.  In  this  moment 
of  prayer  do  Thou  plant  our  feet  on  the 
higher  ground  of  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
find  deliverance  from  thoughts  that 
weaken  us,  from  desires  that  worry  us, 
and  from  a  selfishness  that  closes  the 
door  to  the  needs  of  others. 

Thou  who  didst  cause  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  shine  Thou  upon  our 
way,  that  we  may  see  the  road  we  should 
take,  and  by  Thy  spirit  be  given  strength 
to  walk  on  it — fulfilling  Thy  will  for  us 
and  for  our  Nation.  Send  us  out  into  this 
day  with  the  assurance  that  Thou  art 
with  us  and  by  Thy  grace  may  we  be 
made  adequate  for  every  activity,  equal 
to  every  experience,  and  more  than  a 
match  for  every  mood. 

Kindle  In  the  hearts  of  our  people  a 
love  for  justice,  an  enthusiasm  for  good 
will  and  a  joy  in  living  that  our  Nation 
may  turn  from  the  low  road  of  poverty 
and  prejudice  and  take  the  high  road 
that  leads  to  the  plains  of  peace  and 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Bradley,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amendments 
In  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
Is  requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  3399.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of 
PubUc  Law  88-240  to  extend  the  termina- 
tion date  for  the  Corregldor-Bataan  Memorial 
Commission; 

HM.  5910.  An  act  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Pawnee  Indian  Tribe  of  Oklahoma; 

HJl.  10964.  An  act  to  enable  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  receive  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  for  a  medical  assistance  program, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  11638.  An  act  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
act  of  September  19,  1918,  relating  to  Indus- 
trial safety  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  Insurance  available  in  the  case  of 
certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
12144)  entitled  "An  act  to  clarify  and 
otherwise  amend  the  Meat  Inspection 
Act,  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  ap- 
propriate State  agencies  with  respect  to 
State  meat  inspection  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  6167)  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  the  extension  of  certain  naval 
vessel  loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new 
loan,  and  for  other  purposes,"  disagreed 
to  by  the  House;  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr. 
Symington,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Thxtrmond  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

8.  286.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Beclamatlon  shall  be  nonreimbursable; 

S.  1017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  surfacing 
l^io  miles  of  a  certain  access  road  In  Putnam 
County,  Fla.; 

S.  1058.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  nnbraced  in  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  in  Alaska  for  grazing 
in  order  to  make  certain  Improvements  In 
such  act;  and 


S.  2402.  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  to  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others 
for  excess  payments  for  the  years  1954  and 
1956. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response 
to  the  Inquiry  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, the  minority  leader,  as  an- 
nounced yesterday,  we  have  no  legisla- 
tive program  today.  So  far  as  we  have 
it,  the  program  for  next  week  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Monday  we  expect  to  have  four  con- 
ference reports: 

House  Joint  Resolution  888,  con- 
tinuing appropriations,  fiscal  year  1968; 

S.  2388,  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967; 

HJl.  7977,  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967;  and 

HJl.  13510,  Uniformed  Services  Pay 
Act  of  1967. 

Monday  is  District  Day  and  there  are 
three  District  bills: 

HJl.  8581,  to  increase  the  price  for 
reports  of  the  UJ3.  Court  of  Ai^iecds  for 
Distric'.  of  Columbia  Circuit; 

H.R.  10337,  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act;  and 

HJl.  14330,  to  provide  a  program  for 
the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

H.R.  ,  supplemental     approorU- 

tion  bill,  fiscal  year  1968. 

And  the  following  conference  reports: 

H.R.  12080,  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1967; 

HJl.  4765,  tax  treatment  imder  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956; 

HJl.  6167,  to  extend  certain  naval  ves- 
sel loans;  and 

HJl.  10595,  to  prohibit  sale  of  lotteries 
in  banks. 

Also,  we  expect  to  have  the  following 
resolutions  fnan  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

House  Resolution  959,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  to  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency, 

House  Resolution  975,  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  to  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency;  and 

House  Resolution  995,  to  Increase  the 
compensation  of  the  expert  transcrib- 
ers to  ofiBclal  reporters. 

BUls  and  conference  reports  may  not 
necessarily  be  called  up  in  the  order 
listed.  Additional  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time.  Any 
further  program  will  be  announced  later. 
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PERMISSIOK  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  DISTFaCT  OP  COLUMBIA  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  FILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight,  December  8,  to  file  cer- 
tain reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natcher).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
888.  CONTINUING  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1968.  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TO- 
NIGHT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  888,  msik- 
ing  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introduced  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  once  again  exert  every  effort 
at  having  the  Vietnam  war  considered  by 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 

This  resolution  is  identical  to  one 
which  received  imanimous  approval  in 
the  other  body  last  week.  It  simply  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  consider  taking  the  appro- 
priate Initiative  through  his  representa- 
tives at  the  United  Nations  to  assure  that 
some  action  on  the  Vietnam  conflict  be 
brought  before  the  Security  Coundl  for 
consideration. 

The  resolution  does  not  offer  a  pana- 
cea. No  one  aware  of  present  world  reali- 
ties could  imagine  that  Security  Coun- 
cil consideration  of  Vietimm  will  mean 
immediate  cessation  of  hostilities  in  that 
war-torn  country. 

Nor  is  tlie  resolution  meant  as  Implicit 
criticism  of  present  administration  poli- 
cies. I  am  convinced  that  our  national 
leaders  are  earnestly  seeking  all  avenues 
to  a  solution  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  congres- 
sional approval  of  this  proposal  and  its 
implementation  by  the  administration 
Uirough  the  U.S.  representative  in  the 
United  Nations  would  have  a  number  of 
good  effects. 

First,  it  would  demonstrate  our  Na- 
tion's continuing  desire  for  peace  in 
Vietnam. 

The  very  fact  that  our  Nation  is  will- 
ing to  talce  the  question  before  that  in- 
ternational body,  despite  the  opportimi- 
ties    for    abuse    which    it    gives    our 


antagonists  there,  Is  vivid  proof  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  purpose. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  in  February  of  1966  asked 
the  Security  Council  to  take  up  the  Viet- 
nam issue.  It  did  so — but  only  after  a 
close  vote. 

Then,  we  seemed  to  back  off  the  ques- 
tion and  no  really  meaningful  discussion 
ever  resulted. 

While  It  Is  true  that  the  majority  of 
the  Security  Council  are  not  eager  to 
discuss  Vietnam — and  that  any  resolu- 
tion acceptable  to  the  United  States  may 
be  vetoed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  or  France — 
nevertheless  we  must  continue  to  press 
the  issue  to  demonstrate  our  never-end- 
ing search  for  a  peaceful  solution  in 
Vietnam. 

Second,  the  United  Nations  has  dealt 
with  every  major  world  crisis  since  World 
War  II  with  one  exception — the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

Because  of  this  imwilllngness  to  take 
responsibility,  the  United  Nations  has 
lost  much  of  its  authority  and  prestige  in 
the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

This  Is  a  dangerous  trend.  Despite  Its 
obvious  shortcomings,  the  United  Na- 
tions remains  a  hope  for  a  peaceful 
world. 

By  considering  the  Vietnam  question 
in  an  effective  and  meaningful  way,  the 
United  Nations  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  restoring  the  reputation  which 
now  is  declining. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  resolution 
and  appropriate  action  by  the  adminis- 
tration could  result  In  progress  in  solv- 
ing the  Vietnam  issue. 

Security  Council  consideration  of  "Wet- 
nam  might  do  much  to  clarify  the  vari- 
ous positions  of  those  both  directly  and 
Indirectly  involved  In  the  conflict. 

By  bringing  all  Interested  parties  to- 
gether for  face-to-face  discussion  of  the 
issues,  perhaps  avenues  of  agreement 
might  be  found — avenues  which  might 
ultimately  lead  to  a  peaceful  solution  of 
the  conflict. 

Even  minimal  agreement  among  the 
members  of  the  Security  Council  could 
be  helpful.  Hopefully  it  might  be  deter- 
mined that  the  Geneva  conference 
should  be  reconvened  to  handle  the 
Issue — or  some  other,  new.  International 
conference  should  be  held  to  seek  a 
solution. 

In  other  words.  If  substantive  agree- 
ment Is  out  of  the  question  in  the  Se- 
curity Council,  then  perhaps  some  pro- 
cedural agreement  is  possible. 

Such  possibilities  and  opportimities 
are  envisaged  In  this  resolution,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  can  take 
up  the  measure  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture— before  adjournment — in  order  that 
House  expression  would  serve  as  a  fur- 
ther Incentive  for  action  In  the  current 
session  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


THE  HIDDEN  PERILS  IN  OUR  CALI- 
FORNIA WATER  PLAN— ARE  WE 
BUILDING  A  WATER  MONSTER? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  n^ute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  area 
I  represent  in  California  has  long  been 
concerned  relative  to  real  and  potential 
threats  to  our  water  supply.  We  depend 
on  the  great  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Rivers  Delta  to  provide  fresh  water  for 
our  farms,  homes,  and  Industries.  In  re- 
cent years,  that  supply  has  been  threat- 
ened by  encroachment  of  others  In  our 
great  State  who  are  In  need  of  water. 
Despite  our  efforts  to  fend  off  those  who 
would  deplete  this  limited  source  of  wa- 
ter, we  still  face  a  variety  of  threats  from 
a  variety  of  sources  to  this  Irreplaceable 
resource. 

Recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "California 
Living"  supplement  to  the  great  San 
Francisco  Sunday  Examiner  &  Chroni- 
cle, published  a  simamary  of  tWs  prob- 
lem, and  I  believe  It  worthy  to  call  to  the 
Members'  attention. 

Particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  concur 
in  that  portion  of  the  article  that  sug- 
gests two  proposed  Federal  projects,  the 
peripheral  canal  and  the  San  Luis  drain, 
pose  severe  and  perhaps,  insurmountable 
threats  to  the  well-being  of  the  area  I 
represent. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  "California  Living"  supple- 
ment to  the  San  Francisco  Sunday  Ex- 
aminer &  Chronicle: 

The  Hidden  Pekils  in  Oub  Watsb  Puur 
(By  Jim  QxUnt) 

SlttUig  astride  the  Feather  River  above 
OrovUle,  the  world's  highest  earth-fllled  dam 
at  last  is  Impounding  the  river's  flow  for  one 
of  the  most  ambitious  water  projects  In  the 
history  of  man.  It  wlU  gather  the  rampant 
floodwaters  which  every  year  have  poured 
wastefully  Into  the  sea.  and  carry  them — via 
an  enormous  system  of  aqueducts,  pumps, 
tunnels  and  reservoirs — to  the  water-hungry 
southern  part  of  the  state. 

And  at  Tracy,  a  big  new  pumping  station  Is 
ready  to  gush  Its  first  streams  southward, 
first  to  San  Joaquin  Valley  farmlands  and 
then  onward  to  the  metropoUtan  Los  Angeles 
area  where  countless  more  housing  tracts 
wUl  spring  up  out  of  what  is  now  barren 
desert. 

True,  the  giant  is  beset  with  financial  dif- 
ficulties. The  $1.75  billion  bond  issue  barely 
passed  by  the  voters  in  1960  has  proved  to  be 
not  enough;  the  state  must  find  additional 
millions  to  meet  a  production  schedule 
which  promised  the  first  water  deliveries  to 
some  areas  in  1968. 

But  there  is  little  doubt  the  work  will  go 
on. 

Not  all  the  world  will  rejoice  when  it  does, 
however.  Especially  not  that  part  of  the 
world  around  the  vast,  fertile  Sacramento- 
San  Joaquin  River  Delta,  the  eastern  fresh- 
water arm  of  San  Francisco  Bay  from  which 
the  flows  wUl  be  diverted. 

For  It  has  become  alarmingly  apparent 
that,  unless  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  It.  this 
great  project  will  irreparably  degrade  the 
Delta,  intolerably  pollute  San  Francisco 
Bay.  and  destroy  the  great  striped  bass  and 
salmon  fishery. 

To  understand  the  picture,  it  is  necessary 
to  Icnow  the  program  of  State  Water  Project 
development : 

Firtt  Phase— Water  from  the  Orovllle  and 
Shasta  dam  complexes  will  be  released  via 
the  Sacramento  River  Into  the  Delta  which 
will  act  as  a  transit  reservoir.  The  fresh 
water  will  pass  through  the  Delta  channels 
and  be  pumped  out  at  Tracy  into  the  big 
California  Aqueduct. 
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Second  Phase — The  Peripheral  Canal,  so- 
called  because  It  will  skirt  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Delta  when  it  is  completed  In  the 
mld-19708,  win  Intercept  the  Sacramento 
River  flow  at  Hood  and  carry  it  directly  to 
the  Tracy  pumping  station.  When  this  phase 
Is  accomplished,  almost  no  fresh  water  will 
enter  the  Delta  from  the  Sacramento  River 
system.  Including  the  Orovllle  and  Shasta 
reservoirs,  except  that  which  is  released  by 
the  engineers  at  certain  points  along  the 
Peripheral  Canal. 

Other  than  these  controlled  releases,  about 
the  only  source  of  non-ocean  water  for  the 
Delta  and  the  Bay  will  be  the  San  Joaquin 
River,  which  already  Is  heavily  polluted  with 
agriculture  drainage  and  vrill  become  even 
more  polluted  as  irrigation  Is  extended  as  a 
result  of  the  State  Water  Project. 

Third  Phase — The  State  and  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  plan  to  build  Jointly  a 
master  drain  to  carry  agricultural  wastes 
from  along  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  as  far 
as  Bakersfield  288  miles  south,  and  dump  it 
into  the  Bay  system  near  the  Antloch  Bridge. 

Fourth  Phase — Dams  and  reservoirs  would 
be  built  on  northern  streams,  including  the 
Eel,  Klamath,  Smith  and  Mad  Rivers  which 
carry  40  percent  of  the  state's  entire  fresh 
water  supply.  The  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  Army  Engineers  have  agreed 
to  conduct  preliminary  planning  for  the  flrjt 
unit,  the  Dos  Rlos  Reservoir  on  the  Upper 
Eel.  No  timetable  has  been  set.  Financing 
for  these  northern  dams  was  not  included 
In  the  $1.75  billion  bond  Issue  of  November 
1960. 

It  is  not  the  first  phase,  in  which  the 
Delta  will  be  used  as  a  fresh-water  transit 
reservoir,  that  worries  some  Bay  Area  water 
agencies  although  Lt.  Col.  Prank  C.  Boerger, 
district  engineer  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, has  pointed  out  that  with  the  rivers 
under  control.  "Less  fresh  water  wiU  fiow, 
and  this  wUl  tend  to  degrade  the  Delta  en- 
vironment ttirough  intrusion  of  salt  water 
and,  possibly,  a  higher  concentration  of  pol- 
lutants, such  as  those  from  agricultural 
wastes." 

But  the  second  phase — the  Peripheral  Ca- 
nal— is  bitter  opposed  by  western  Delta  peo- 
ple who  believe  It  will  permit  so  much  salt 
water  to  Invade  the  channels  that  about 
70,000  acres  of  low-lying  farmland  will  be- 
come unfit  for  high-quality  crops.  These  crit- 
ics Insist  that  even  substitute  irrigation  wa- 
ter, piped  overland,  will  be  unable  to  counter- 
act underground  seepage  of  salt  Into  the 
crop  root  area. 

These  Interests  point  out  that  there  al- 
ready is  a  problem  of  salinity  in  the  channels 
in  dry  years,  but  they  say  farmers  have  been 
able  to  squeak  through  because  periodic 
heavy  fiows  of  storm  water  cleanse  the  chan- 
nels of  salt  and  other  pollutants.  They  fear 
that  In  the  future  these  heavy  flushing 
fiows  will  be  nonexistent. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources,  which 
U  committed  to  delivering  4.23  million  acre- 
feet  of  Impounded  water  per  year  to  South- 
ern California  by  1990  and  more  than  7  mil- 
lion by  2020,  insists  that  It  Intends  to  re- 
lease enough  fresh  water  from  the  Peripheral 
Canal  to  protect  the  Delta  from  salty  sea 
water  "within  reasonable  limits." 

The  problem  is  In  defining  the  word  rea- 
sonable. The  department  says  that  to  give  its 
western  Delta  critics  what  they  say  they  need 
would  require  release.  In  addition  to  amounts 
now  planned,  of  1.3  million  acre-feet  of  water 
per  year  worth  $13.1  million  to  potential  cus- 
tomers In  the  south. 

But  backing  up  the  Delta  Interests  Is  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  FWPCA  insists  that  the  State's  program 
Is  insufficient  to  prevent  dangerous  degrada- 
tion of  the  Delta  and  the  Bay.  State  water 
officials  contend  that  the  standards  Insisted 
upon  by  the  FWCPA  are  too  high  and  would 
result  In  waste  of  fresh  water  into  the  sea. 


The  state  has  appealed  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  over-rule  Its  own  agency. 

The  U.S.  PubUc  Health  Service  warns  that 
adverse  effects  of  pesticides,  herbicides,  fertil- 
izers and  wastes  from  the  San  Joaquin  River 
will  be  intensified  by  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
The  Public  Health  Service  calls  for  larger 
than  the  planned  outflows  to  dilute  these 
pollutants. 

A  Bay  Conservation  and  Development  Com- 
mission report  on  Bay  pollution  notes  that 
Delta  fresh-water  flow  wlU  be  reduced  from 
the  present  average  of  17.5  million  acre-feet 
a  year  to  about  2.6  million  in  a  median  year 
and  a  little  more  than  1  million  In  a  dry 
year.  The  study  says  that  fresh-water  output 
is  vital  to  the  Bay  because  of  the  dilution, 
oxygen  and  flushing  It  provides. 

"In  the  absence  of  good  flushing,  wastes 
use  up  most  of  the  oxygen  in  the  water, 
killing  marine  life  and  developing  odors  and 
sludge  deposits  .  .  .  Pesticides  become  lethally 
concentrated,  causing  recurring  quick  fish- 
kills."  the  report  says. 

Other  reports  point  out  that  salmon  and 
striped  bass,  which  live  In  the  ocean  but  re- 
turn to  the  fresh-water  Delta  to  spawn,  re- 
quire strong  fiows  of  good-quality  river  water 
to  survive. 

The  quality  of  river  water  wiU  become 
many  times  worse  in  the  third  phase  when 
the  San  Joaquin  master  drain,  not  yet  under 
construction,  starts  spewing  vast  quantities 
of  additional  pollutants  into  the  Bay  system. 

Meanwhile,  agreement  between  State  water 
planners  and  their  Bay  critics  is  unlikely  be- 
cause the  State  officials  remain  unconvinced 
a  problem  exists. 

Once  the  export  of  water  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia begins,  the  demand  for  it  will  grow  so 
rapidly  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  cut 
down  the  rate  of  export  in  order  to  supply 
extra  water  to  the  Bay  system  if  this  should 
be  found  desirable. 

And  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  Southern 
California  voters,  once  they  are  getting  Oro- 
vllle water,  will  be  willing  to  take  on  addi- 
tional bond  obligations  to  complete  features 
of  the  State  Water  Project  which  might  ap- 
pear to  be  of  primary  benefit  to  the  north. 

So  it  appears  obvious  that  consideration  by 
the  Legislature  of  emergency  financing  now 
should  include  financing  for  immediate 
development  of  the  northern  streams,  which 
could  supply  plenty  of  water  for  all  some 
years  to  come. 

And  it  seems  obvious  also  that  before  any 
water  is  exported,  adequate  or  even  more 
than  adequate  water  quality  standards 
should  be  set  to  protect  the  Delta  and  Bay 
on  an  interim  basis.  The  standards  could  be 
modified  later  if  this  is  found  feasible  in  the 
light  of  three  State  and  federal  studies  now 
underway. 

State  water  officials  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  scale  down,  even  temporarily,  the 
planned  volume  of  fresh-water  export  to 
Southern  California  which  has  the  State 
voter  majority  and,  since  reapportionment, 
controls  the  Legislature. 

But  they  may  get  some  direction  from  the 
courts. 

"Western  Delta  people  intend  to  file  suit — 
all  kinds  of  suits — seeking  adjudication  of 
water  rights,"  says  State  Sen.  George  Miller 
Jr.  of  Martinez.  "The  water  project  is  legally 
only  a  subordinate  user,  entitled  only  to  sur- 
plus water.  What  water  is  surplus?  It  may 
take  the  courts  10  years  to  decide  who  Is 
entitled  to  what  water  tmder  the  State  Water 
Project." 


LEGALITY     OF     FRANCE'S     WORLD 
WAR  I  DEBT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentieman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  see  so  many  of  my  colleagues  have 
taken  up  the  gauntlet  cast  down  by 
President  de  Gaulle.  There  are  those 
who  have  questioned  my  demand  that 
France  pay  its  World  War  I  debt  to  the 
United  States.  The  legality  of  this  debt 
has  been  challenged  and  I  have  gone  to 
the  Treasury  Department  for  clarifica- 
tion. 

As  I  have  long  maintained,  the  legal- 
ity of  this  debt  Is  indisputable.  This  can 
be  the  only  official  position  of  both 
France  and  the  United  States. 

Our  Treasury  Department,  which 
knows  how  to  extract  every  loose  penny 
from  the  American  taxpayer,  has  not  ap- 
plied its  amazing  ability  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  French  billions.  Instead  the 
Treasury  lamely  offers  spurious  excuses 
for  this  noncollection. 

I  reject  these  spurious  apologies  for 
noncollection.  I  demand  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  hnmediately  Institute 
collection  proceedings  against  that  great 
international  debtor — the  Republic  of 
France. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  in  the  Record  a  letter  In  which 
the  Treasury  Department  substantiates 
the  legality  of  the  $6.8  billion  debt  and 
yet  begs  the  question: 

OmcB  or  THE 

SECRETAKT    or   TBX   TKKAStrRT, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Lester  L.  Wout, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Wout:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  telephone  Inquiry  of  November  39,  re- 
questing information  on  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Government  of  France  to  the  United 
States. 

I  am  happy  to  enclose  copies  of  two  sets  of 
tables  showing  the  statxis  of  the  outstanding 
obligations  of  the  Government  of  France  to 
the  United  States'  Government  as  of  June 
30,  1967.  The  first  set  of  tables  lists  those 
debts  Incurred  since  July  1,  1940,  the  second 
Usts  the  debt  arising  out  of  World  War  I. 

The  French  have  an  excellent  record  in  re- 
gard to  the  repayment  of  their  World  War  n 
and  postwar  obligations  to  the  United  States, 
France,  which  received  credits  totaling  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  during  this  period, 
has  not  only  been  servicing  Its  regularly 
scheduled  payments  but  has  made  payments 
in  advance  of  due  dates  of  more  than  $880 
mUUon.  These  prepayments,  together  with 
the  scheduled  payments,  have  reduced 
French  World  War  n  and  postwar  obliga- 
tions to  roughly  $300  million. 

France  made  payments  of  principal  and  In- 
terest on  Its  World  War  I  debts  up  to  June  15, 
1931.  After  the  expiration  of  the  one-year 
moratorium  in  1931-32.  negotiated  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  In  an  effort  to  mitigate  the  effect 
of  World  War  I  obligations  on  Europe's  eco- 
nomic health,  the  French  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties on  December  14.  1932.  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion which  "deferred"  the  interest  payment 
due  the  next  day.  The  French  have  made  no 
payments  on  interest  or  principal  since  tht 
moratorium. 

The  World  War  I  Indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France  due  and  unpaid  as  of 
June  30.  1967  was  $5,077  million  including 
$2,091  mUlion  of  the  principal  sum  and 
$2,986  million  on  Interest  arrearages.  Unma- 
tured principal  was  $1,773  million.  The  total 
obligation  which  might  be  said  to  have  been 
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outstanding  on  June  30.  1967,  Including  both 
matured  and  unmatured  principal  and  In- 
terest arrearages  to  that  date,  was  $6,850 
million. 

While  the  countries  which  have  large  World 
War  I  obligations  to  the  United  States  have 
never  denied  the  Juridical  validity  of  their 
debts,  there  is  a  view  widely  accepted  among 
them  that  the  payment  of  these  debts  should 
be  dependent  on  reparation  payments  by 
Germany.  Resolution  of  the  problem,  of 
governmental  claims  against  Germany  arising 
out  of  World  War  I  was  deferred  "until  a 
final  general  settlement  of  this  matter"  by 
the  London  Agreement  of  1953,  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has 
never  recognized  that  there  was  any  connec- 
tion between  the  World  War  I  obligations  of 
those  countries  and  their  reparations  claims 
on  Germany.  While  the  London  Agreement 
would  not  prevent  the  United  States  from 
raising,  on  a  bilateral  basis,  the  question  of 
payment  of  any  of  the  debtor  coiintrles'  World 
War  I  obligations  (except  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
many ) ,  it  must  be  recognized  that  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  collect 
these  obligations  would  undoubtedly  raise  the 
problem  of  German  World  War  I  reparations. 
Prom  the  practical  viewpoint,  therefore,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  possibility  of  reach- 
ing an  agreement  on  repayment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  over-all  settlement  of  the  World 
War  I  reparations  problem,  with  its  wide- 
ranging  political  ramifications. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Bowman, 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 


FPC  APPROVES  INCREASED  ALLO- 
CATION OF  NATURAL  GAS  TO 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  January 
30,  12  Members  of  Congress  joined  me 
In  a  formal  request  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission,  strongly 
urging  that  the  Commission  "approve 
the  use  of  substantially  more  natural  gas 
for  the  production  of  power  and  heat  in 
the  New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan 
area." 

The  New  York-New  Jersey  Air  Pollu- 
tion Abatement  Conference  of  last  Jan- 
uary and  research  by  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
showed  conclusively  that  high  sulfur 
fuels  such  as  coal  and  oil  produce  dan- 
gerous amounts  of  sulfur  dioxide  in  the 
air  over  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  on  November 
6  the  Federal  Power  Commission  grsmted 
permanent  approval  for  the  Transcon- 
tinental Gas  Line  Corp.,  to  supply  Con- 
solidated Edison  Co.  of  New  York  with 
53,000  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  day. 
According  to  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, replacement  of  coal  or  oil  by  this 
amount  of  natural  gas  will  reduce  Con- 
solidated Edison's  annual  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  by  8  or  9  percent  per  year; 
and  the  total  emissions  in  New  York  City 
by  4  percent. 

In  deciding  to  approve  the  Increased 
use  of  natural  gas,  the  Commissioners 
overruled  the  decision  of  the  presiding 


examiner  and  the  staff  recommendation. 
The  Commission  stated: 

In  our  opinion,  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  proposed  increase  in  firm  gas  for  Con- 
solidated Edison  Company  is  justified  by  the 
market  and  will  result  in  savings  to  them. 
The  proposal  will  additionally  alleviate  to 
some  extent  New  York's  serious  air  pollution 
problem. 

Commissioner  Charles  R.  Ross,  in  a 
concurring  opinion,  stated  that  the  air 
pollution  consideration  was  not  merely 
an  "additional  factor"  but  "a  relevant 
and  necessary  consideration."  Commis- 
sioner Ross  said: 

In  my  opinion  the  severity  of  the  air  pol- 
lution problem  in  New  Tork  City  and  the 
relationship  of  gas  supplies  towards  alleviat- 
ing that  problem  was  a  relevant  and  neces- 
sary consideration  in  my  decision  to  grant 
this  certificate. 

Air  pollution  Is  indeed  a  relevant  and 
necessary  consideration.  Consolidated 
Edison  is  New  York  City's  largest  single 
source  of  sulfur  dioxide  pollutants.  It  Is 
a  hopeful  sign  that  Consolidated  Edison 
has  begun  to  t£ike  actions  to  alleviate  this 
problem,  and  that  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  recognized  the  relevance  of 
the  air  pollution  factor  and  approved  the 
sale  of  additional  natural  gas. 


HAWKERS  OP  HATE 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  was  granted  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  under  a  special  order 
after  the  completion  of  all  business  to- 
day. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
special  order  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTINUING  SUPPORT  TO  NORTH 
VIETNAMESE  COMMUNISTS  BY 
SO-CALLED  ALLIES 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  for  again 
reminding  us  of  the  continuing  support 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
being  rendered  by  our  so-called  allies, 
including  the  perfidious  British. 

These  people,  whom  we  have  bailed 
out  of  trouble  more  times  than  I  care  to 
remember — and  whose  latest  triumph  is 
the  bullying  of  tiny  Rhodesia  with,  I 
might  add,  the  approval  and  help  of  the 
Johnson  administration — these  people 
have  sent  five  more  shiploads  of  supplies 
to  Hanoi  to  be  used  in  killing  American 
servicemen. 

The  total  British  shipping  to  our 
enemies  so  far  this  year  now  stands  at 
58  vessels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  are  we  going  to 
wake  up  in  this  coimtry  and  have  the 
backbone  to  stop  dealing  with  or  sup- 
porting these  treacherous  "friends"  as 
long  as  they  continue  to  do  business  with 
our  enemies? 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American 
people  have  consistently  opposed  lunatic 
extremism.  Nevertheless,  hate  organiza- 
tions are  formed  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  activities  which  are  actually 
crude,  and  irresponsible  attempts  to 
solve  some  of  our  problems. 

The  National  States  Rights  Party,  re- 
ferred to  as  "Hawkers  of  Hate,"  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  shipping 
minority  groups  they  oppose  out  of  the 
country.  They  also  oppose  virtually  all 
our  national  leaders  as  well  as  our  sys- 
tem of  law  and  order.  These  extremists 
are  not  in  touch  with  reality  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  doomed  to  failure. 

The  Tampa  Tribune,  has  taken  steps 
to  insure  the  failure  of  the  NSRP  by  de- 
scribing the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
group  in  the  December  3  edition  of  the 
paper.  The  article  was  carefully  re- 
searched, and  the  authors,  David  Watson 
and  Jack  McClintock,  have  presented  a 
comprehensive  look  at  this  hate  orga- 
nization. An  accurately  informed  public 
is  a  soimd  way  to  stop  the  spread  of  ex- 
tremism. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  read  this  im- 
portant article.  The  full  text  follows: 
Hawkers   or   Hate 

(By  David  Watson  and  Jack  McClintock) 

The  sky  was  a  night  blue  and  a  few  puffy 
clouds  scooted  across  it  and  the  moon  was 
that  pale  yellow  of  the  harvest  time. 

But  the  man  didn't  notice  it  at  all. 

His  face  changed  color  as  he  preached  and 
told  the  people  to  be  ready  to  kill  in  the 
name  of  God  If  that  was  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  "niggers"  and  Jews.  When  the  lights  from 
the  pickup  truck  in  a  pasture  near  Jackson- 
ville were  Just  right  they  hit  him  in  the  eyes 
and  the  light  was  reflected  back  and  the 
whole  thing  was  eerie. 

It  seemed  unreal.  But  it  wasn't.  It  was  a 
rally  of  the  National  States  Rights  Party  and 
the  sermon  was  hate.  At  the  microphone — 
The  Rev.  Connie  Lynch,  billed  as  "gospel 
minister  and  party  spokesman." 

His  coat  flapped  ojien  as  he  paced  the  back 
of  the  truck,  gripping  the  "mike"  and  stab- 
bing into  the  night  to  press  a  point  for  those 
who  had  come  to  hear.  Under  the  coat  he 
wore  a  bright  red  vest — fashioned  from  the 
battle  flag  of  the  Confederacy. 

Those  who  listened  were  not  many.  Maybe 
there  were  30.  As  the  night  wore  on  they 
tended  to  divide  themselves  off  to  the  sides 
of  the  truck — those  who  were  staging  the 
rally  on  the  one  side,  and  those  who  came  to 
hear  what  It  was  all  about,  on  the  other. 

A  hate  organization?  Depends  on  how  you 
look  at  it,  said  Florida  NSRP  chief  W.  E. 
(Gene)  Wilson  of  Jacksonville. 

"If  you  mean  hate  the  enemies  of  the  Lord, 
yes.  you  could  call  it  a  hate  organization. 
You  newspapers  are  going  to  call  it  that  any- 
way." 

The  Florida  Legislative  Investigating  Com- 
mittee, a  group  not  noted  for  liberalism, 
didn't  pussy  foot  at  all  in  describing  the 
NSRP. 

"Hawkers  of  hate,"  it  said. 

In  the  case  of  the  NSRP  the  "enemies  of 
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the  Lord"  are  Negroes,  Jews  and  those  who 
side  with  either  again£t  oppression,  suppres- 
glon  or  the  right  to  live  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  wliite  Cliristlan  Ameri- 
can. 

And  the  rotter  of  enemies  Includes  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  his  cabinet,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  National  Council  of 
Churches,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  RuEk, 
U.N.  Ambassador  Arthur  Goldberg  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Inveetlgatlon  at  the  fore. 

This  message  was  carried  down  the  Florida 
peninsula  in  recent  weeks  by  Lynch  with 
stops  In  Duval  County  around  Jacksonville, 
the  Plant  City-Turkey  Creek  area  for  Hills- 
borough County  and  southward'  along  the 
Gold  Coatt  to  Broward  and  Dade  counties. 

"Hate,  hate,  hate  the  enemies  of  God  and 
the  whits  man,"  he  preached.  Behind  him 
and  off  to  the  sides  echoed  shouts  of  "amen." 

"Meit  guns  with  guns,  force  with  force," 
Lynch  bellowed  and  leaned  forward  to  search 
out  the  audience  with  his  eyes.  Behind  him 
and  off  to  the  rides  echoed  the  urge  to 
"listen  to  that  man." 

As  Lynch  preached  his  sermon  of  hate  and 
hammered  for  a  "hanging"  of  national  lead- 
ers, he  sprinkled  his  appeal  liberally  w.th 
"hells"  and  "damns"  as  cusswords  and  it 
clashed  with  his  title  of  "reverend." 

For  this  Lynch  offered  no  apology,  he  said, 
because  the  "niggers  and  the  Jews"  deserved 
crude  language. 

Someone  placed  a  bottle  of  Coke  on  the 
flange  of  the  truck  bed  because  the  preacher 
appeared  to  be  going  dry. 

He  never  saw  it.  He  paced  and  he  talked 
and  the  cord  to  his  microphone  threatened 
to  wrap  around  the  bottle  and  spill  It  until 
somebody  snatched  It  away.  Lynch  was  in 
tbe  middle  of  the  NSRP  party  line  and  he 
refused  to  be  stopped. 

"Just  think  of  it,"  he  bellowed.  "What 
kind  of  a  world  it  would  be — if  you  could 
wake  up  some  morning — and  there  wouldn't 
be  a  single  nigger  left  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. (Long  pause)  Just  think  of  that."  be 
demanded. 

There  was  a  big  man  staring  up  at  Lynch 
as  though  hypnotized.  He  lifted  his  gaze  even 
higher  when  Lynch  stopped  his  harangue  and 
shouted  In  tones  of  rapture: 

"Lawdy,  lawdy — no  niggers!" 

And  Lynch  grinned  into  the  darkness. 

It's  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  National 
States  Rights  Party  to  pack  up  Negroes  and 
Jews,  literally,  and  ship  them  out  of  the 
country.  The  NSRP  wants  to  do  it  by  trying 
In  the  world  of  politics  what  couldnt  be 
done  with  the  fear  tactics  of  the  old  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 

Wilson  conceaes  that  some  of  the  old,  hard 
core  militant  membership  of  the  Klan  Is  in 
the  makeup  of  the  NSRP  in  Florida.  Some  of 
them  think  the  Klan  has  gone  soft,  he  said. 
They  like  the  line  of  Lynch  and  NSRP  vice 
chairman  Jesse  B.  Stoner  a  lot  better. 

Stoner,  a  Georgia  lawyer,  founded  the 
Stoner  Antl-Jewlsh  Party  in  1946.  It  proposed 
making  Judaism  a  legal  offense  punishable 
by  death.  Stoner  ran  for  Congress  In  1948 
in  Chattanooga  and  polled  500  of  30,000  votes. 

Ray  Stephens  Is  part  of  NSRP  in  Duval 
County.  He  helped  "warm  up"  the  audience 
for  Lynch.  He  looks  the  part  of  a  shopkeeper 
and  says  he  Is  chairman  of  "The  Challen- 
gers." 

A  long,  printed  explanation  of  just  who 
the  Challengers  are  never  quite  gets  around 
to  saying  who  'hey  are  or  what  they  want. 
But  Stephens  left  no  doubt  about  where  he 
stands  with  the  NSRP  hate  philosophy. 

In  his  warmup  speech  he  told  those  who 
wculd  listen  to  get  out  their  gtuu,  oU  them 
up,  clean  up  their  ammunition  and  test  fire 
a  round  or  two. 

They'll  need  the  guns  for  a  face  to  fac* 
confrontation,  he  said,  if  Congress  passes 
the  Safe  Streets  Bill.  He  chose  to  call  it  tbe 
"national  police  force  bill." 

If  the  bill  is  passed,  shouted  Stephens,  It 


will  be  unconstitutional  and  should  be  Ig- 
nored. Support  of  police  is  unthinkable  If 
they  are  protecting  Negroes  or  civil  rights 
activists.  Lynch  said. 

This  Is  the  foundation  for  the  clash  they 
advocate. 

A  few  minutes  later  Lynch  passed  tbe  bat. 
As  if  be  were  truly  at  a  camp  meeting.  Some 
Ignored  it.  Others  dropped  in  some  change. 

Lynch,  of  Savannah,  free  on  $10,000  bond 
pending  appeal  of  conviction  and  a  two-year 
prison  sentence  in  Maryland  for  Inciting  a 
riot,  said  the  donations  were  his  sole  source 
of  gasoline  money  on  his  speaking  tour. 

la  "The  Farther  Shores  of  Politics."  a 
study  of  extremlEm  on  hoth  the  right  and  left 
in  America.  Author  George  Thayer  writes 
tiiat  the  NSRP  is  bigger  and  more  active 
than  the  late  George  Lincoln  Rockwell's  Nazi 
party. 

For  some  years  it  lay  dormant  In  Florida 
and  HXsborough  County.  Now,  however,  the 
organization  labeled  "hawkers  of  hate"  is 
engaged  in  a  bid  for  members  and  sympa- 
th.zers  and  a  hopeful  start  on  the  road  to 
political  power. 

The  timing  Is  no  puzzle.  Presidential  cam- 
paigns are  on  the  horizon  and  some  seg- 
ments of  the  NSRP  see  In  former  Gov. 
G:orge  Wallace  of  Alaliama  a  vehicle  for 
furthering  the  NSRP  by  assigning  to  him 
sozne  cf  their  views  and  going  along  for  tbe 
ride. 

Early  WaUace  leaders  In  Florida  flatly  as- 
sert that  while  Wallace  obviously  wants  all 
the  vot38  he  can  get,  be  Isn't  buying  the 
NSRP. 

Pour  years  ago  there  was  a  small  NSRP 
chapter  In  Hillsborough  under  Dewey  Taft. 
When  Taft  moved  to  Arkansas,  the  chapter 
disintegrated. 

The  new  Hillsborough  leader  Is  Prank  Lane 
Jr.,  a  chunky  man  In  his  mld-30s,  with  a 
shock  of  wavy  dark  hair,  employed  by  a 
bottLng  firm.  Edward  Parker,  a  car  salesman, 
al:o  Is  active  h-re. 

Lane  says  he  Is  authorized  by  national 
headquarters  (in  Savannah)  to  start  new 
chapters  anywhere. 

He  said  that  in  the  last  eight  months  be 
has  founded  a  chapter  In  Dover,  another  In 
Mango  of  somewhat  fewer  than  25  members 
and  another  of  undisclosed  number  In  Bran- 
don. The  three  communities  are  east  of 
Tampa.  Lane  says  he  is  also  founding  a 
chapter  In  Polk  County  and  Is  ready  to  start 
one  In  Pinellas,  where  he  has  already  chosen 
a  leader,  though  he  declines  to  name  him. 

In  Broward  County  (Port  Lauderdale) 
there  are  either  two  or  three  chapters,  de- 
pending on  whom  one  believes.  But  the  most 
active  chapter  has  been  that  in  Duval  County 
(Jacksonville),  under  W.  E.  (Gene)  Wilson, 
who  also  doubles  as  state  chairman,  or  direc- 
tor. 

Wilson,  42,  is  partner  In  a  small  Jackson- 
ville business  rebuilding  electrical  genera- 
tors. 

Members  are  secretive  and  evasive  about 
numbers  and  names.  They  regard  outsiders 
as  potential  enemies,  as  partisans  of  a  "Jew 
Communlft  conspiracy." 

"The  Jew  conspiracy  wants  to  know  our 
strength,"  Lynch  asserts.  "Would  you  tell 
your  enemy  your  strength?" 

Most  of  the  evidence,  however,  suggests 
that  the  party's  strength  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  Its  leaders  Imply  when  they  claim 
for  it  tbe  status  of  "tbe  largest  third  party  ' 
in  the  U.S. 

Warren  Folks  of  Jacksonville,  former  stfte 
NSRP  leader  ousted  by  Stoner  In  what  Folks 
called  "a  stab  In  the  back,"  said  he  would 
spot  the  organization  no  more  than  200 
members  in  Florida — If  that. 

Ku  Klux  Klansman  Forrest  J.  Richardson 
of  JacksonsviUe  snorted  and  said  he  would 
give  NSRP  no  more  than  60  hard  core,  work- 
ing members  throughout  the  state. 

Stoner  replaced  Folks  with  Wilson,  accord- 
ing to  statements  by  both  Folks  and  Wilson. 


State  NSRP  officials  aren't  elected.  Reason. 
sa.ld  Wilson,  is  that  the  rank  and  file  might 
elect  someone  who  didn't  go  all  the  way  with 
NSRP  poUcles. 

Chapter  officials  may  be  elected,  he  said, 
but  they  are  easily  replaced. 

Thayer,  who  studied  the  group  for  his 
bool:,  says  an  estimate  of  some  600  activists 
and  about  8,000  sympathizers  throughout  the 
country  would  be  gjnerous.  This  suggests 
that  a  claim  of  200  to  300  for  Florida  also 
would  be  more  than  generous. 

An  Informed  law  enforcement  official  in 
Tampi  puts  membership  of  the  local  chap- 
ter— he  said  he  knows  of  only  one — at  no 
more  than  26. 

At  a  "national  convention"  held  In  Jack- 
sonville in  August,  only  about  100  persons 
attended.  Leadership  said  they  came  from 
19  states. 

That  the  NSRP  was  organized  by  Ku  Klux 
Klansmen  or  sympathizers  was  confirmed 
by  Wilson,  the  state  NSRP  director. 

Wilson  has  served  as  an  exilted  cyclops 
of  a  Duval  County  Klan  Klivern.  He  also 
has  stood  trial,  and  was  exonerated,  on 
cliarges  of  bombing  a  Negro  house  during  a 
Echcol  integration  hassle.  One  of  the  group 
named  in  the  conspiracy  for  violence  pleaded 
jru'lty  and  wis  sentenced  to  seven  years  In 
a  federal  penitentiary. 

Stoner  hns  been  a  Klansman.  So  has 
Lynch.  In  HilUboroush  County,  the  NSRP 
members  who  attend  meetings  in  a  building 
one  night  atter.d  Kl.-'.n  meetings  two  nights 
lat-r  In  the  same  buildings. 

That  the  old  line,  hard-core  Klan  In- 
fluence is  there  is  not  denied  by  NSRP  lead- 
ership. But  within  the  Klans  themselves  a 
6c'i:£m     as  be">r.  crrrt'd. 

It  well  could  herald  a  headon  clash  be- 
tween those  groups  claiming  to  constitute 
tii->   RE.'iL   Klan.    whatever   t'lat   might    oe. 

While  acknowledging  an  overlap  of  mem- 
bership. Wilson  denied  there  is  any  member- 
ship raiding  done  by  his  psu-ty.  

"I  Just  lay  the  facts  before  them  (KKK 
members) ,  he  said,  and  they  make  their  own 
choice." 

The  Klan,  he  said.  Is  getting  soft,  although 
he  said  be  didn't  like  to  use  tbe  term 
openly. 

•'The  Kl-n  hr.s-  no  rotertlal."  he  asserted. 
"The  people  are  drifting  toward  the  strongest 
point. '  He  scii<?nt  to  ci.t  the  N^TRP  Klan  dis- 
tinction finely  by  describing  NSRP  as  a  po- 
llf  c  1   pr'^ty   nnd   the  KKK  non-poUtlcal. 

With  the  NSRP  entity  proffered  as  politi- 
cal, Wilson  said  It  did  not  advocate  violence. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  doesn't  stand  four 
square  against  It,  either. 

A  Hillsborough  law  enforcement  official 
said  he  believes  NSRP  members  without  ex- 
ception to  be  Klnn.-^men.  At  a  recent  Hillsbor- 
ough rally  "Wallace  for  President"  match- 
books  were  handed  out.  On  the  reverse  side 
were  Klan  symbols. 

There  is,  however,  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  in  Florida  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
proper  Klan,  or  offshoot  of  the  old  Knights  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  Florida,  most  Klans- 
men agree,  the  field  of  several  organizations 
can  be  narrowed  down  to  two  of  any  size  or 
Influence. 

Those  are  the  United  Baan  of  America, 
headed  by  Imperial  Wizard  Robert  Shelton  of 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  the  United  Florida  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  headed  by  Grand  Dragon  Jason 
E.  Kersey  of  New  Smyrna  Beach. 

While  Shelton  is  active  In  office  and  fre- 
quently swings  through  Florida  on  speak- 
ing tours,  Kersey  has  been  ill  and  execution 
of  authority  has  passed  to  otbers. 

Among  those  In  key  positions  is  Gary 
Hogue  of  Plant  City,  seat  of  Central  Florida 
and  Hillsborough  County's  most  active  Klan 
units. 

la  Lake  Wales,  Polk  County.  John  Paul 
Rogers  heads  the  biggest  vinit  in  the  area, 
and  recently  took  it  Intact  from  Kersey's  or- 
ganlzaUon  to  that  headed  by  Shelton. 
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Both  Hogrue  and  Rogers,  however,  de- 
clined to  discuss  details  of  the  Klan  split  or 
shift  In  membership  to  NSRP.  Kersey  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment.  Shelton,  how- 
ever, said  he  flatly  opposes  dual  membership 
In  the  Klan  and  NSRP.  It's  like  serving  two 
masters,  he  said. 

There  Is  further  evidence  of  a  basic  philo- 
sophical split  In  the  Klan. 

Florida  Klan  leader  Fred  Kuehner  took 
note  of  the  new  Image  the  Klan  seeks  to 
bxilld — wearing  of  business  suits,  for  In- 
stance, instead  of  point-headed  sheets.  Helps 
shake  the  terrorist  idea. 

This  drive  comes  on  the  heels  of  militant 
action  by  the  NSRP.  Some  Klansmen  hold 
the  NSRP  to  be  little  more  than  a  Klan 
splinter  group — In  actual  practice — attract- 
ing the  more  militant  Klansman. 

The  NSRP  has  its  own  insignia,  printed  In 
the  "Thunderbolt,"  its  national  organ.  The 
Insignia  is  a  thunderbolt  half  encircled  by  a 
machine  cog,  half  by  a  sheaf  of  wheat.  On 
one  side  Is  a  smoking  factory,  on  the  other, 
a  farmer  and  tractor. 

At  rallies  the  NSRP  banner  is  draped,  smd 
at  first  glance  stands  to  be  confused  with  the 
Confederate  battle  flag. 

NSRP  alms  are  simply  stated.  Elect  the 
NSRP  to  power  and  ship  Negroes  and  Jews 
out  of  the  country.  That's  what  Lynch  will 
tell  anyone  who  will  listen.  It's  what  the 
party  publication  tells  anyone  who  cares  to 
read  it. 

The  party  line  says  capture  the  legisla- 
tures first,  where  the  state  laws  are  made. 
Then  go  for  local  ofBces.  National  ones  come 
later. 

Candidates  have  been  run  in  a  few  states. 
Wilson  himself  ran  for  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture. They  have  been  rejected. 

The  party  ran  candidates  for  president 
and  vice  president  in  1964 :  John  Kasper  and 
Stoner,  respectively.  In  the  Arkansas,  Ten- 
nessee and  Montana  primaries,  they  com- 
piled 6,000  votes,  fewer  than  they  polled  in  a 
similar  effort  in  1960. 

Stoner  says  the  party  will  run  candidates 
for  the  Florida  legislature  in  the  next  pri- 
mary in  at  least  Duval,  Hillsborough.  Brow- 
ard and  Indian  River  counties.  He  won't 
Identify  the  candidates,  saying  only  that  they 
will  be  "appointed"  In  January. 

"Our  ultimate  objective,"  said  Lane,  "Is 
to  completely  replace  the  leadership  with 
white  Christians,  remove  through  legal  and 
political  means  all  leaders  of  dark  races  and 
all  cross-breeds." 

The  party  takes  racial  and  ethnic  bigotry 
and  wraps  It  in  the  sanctified  cloth  of  reli- 
gion and  anti-communism.  NSRP  publica- 
tions are  crammed  with  references  to  God 
and  "whiteman"  on  one  hand,  and  "the  nig- 
gers, Jews  and  Communists"  on  the  other. 

Wilson  gleefully  refers  to  FBI  agents  as 
"nigger  baby-sitters,"  and  Stoner  says  one  of 
the  first  official  acts  of  the  party  when  it 
takes  over  the  government  Is  "try  'em  all 
(FBI  men)  and  hang  'em  for  treason." 

Despite  all  this.  NSRP  Is  not  a  lawfully 
constituted  party  in  Florida,  although  Wilson 
contends  it  Is  elsewhere. 

When  an  NSRP  candidate  wants  to  run  for 
office  In  Florida.  Wilson  said,  he  runs  as  a 
Democrat.  But  his  first  campaign  speech  is 
likely  to  be  a  denunciation  of  both  the  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican  parties  as  captives  of 
something  called  the  international  conspir- 
acy, and  whose  constituency  is  never  quite 
Identified. 

The  NSRP  constitution  and  by-laws  State 
that  "any  person  of  Asiatic,  African  or  Jew- 
ish blood  or  ancestry  can  never  be  a  mem- 
ber .  and  the  same  .  .  .  applies  to  every 
white  person  who  is  married  to  such  a  per- 
son." 

In  practice,  the  membership  seems  to  be 
primarily  unskilled  workers  and  farmers  of 
little  education,  as  the  insignia  suggests. 
Meetings  and  rallies  are  attended  by  men 
In  shirtsleeves  and  overalls,  by  women  in 
calico,  by  barefoot  children. 


Stoner  Is  one  of  very  few  college-bred 
members.  He  Is  a  lawyer  originally  from 
Chattanooga,  where  his  family  formerly 
owned  the  tourist  attraction.  Rock  City.  A 
former  Ku  Klux  Klansmen,  he  specializes  In 
defending  Klansmen  and  other  racists.  He 
defended  Wilson  and  others  in  the  bombing 
case,  and  Lynch  on  the  charges  of  Inciting 
a  roit. 

It  was  Stoner  who,  with  Edward  R.  Fields, 
founded  the  NSRP  in  1958.  It  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  merger  of  the  Stone  Anti-Jewish 
Party  with  Fields  Christian  AnU-Jewlsh 
Party.  Fields  is  NSRP  national  director  and 
editor  of  "The  Thunderbolt." 

Since  then,  according  to  Thayer,  the  NSRP 
has  absorbed  various  local  Klan  organiza- 
tions, including  the  VS.  Klans  of  Florida, 
and  Dewey  Taft's  Conservative  Party  in 
Tampa.  Taft  became  a  local  organizer  for 
the  NSRP.  Oren  Potito,  leader  of  anti-Se- 
mitic groups  In  St.  Petersburg,  has  been 
listed  as  a  NSRP  national  organizer  and  has 
worked  with  members. 

The  party  constitution  Is  a  document  of  36 
pages.  It  reveals,  to  some  extent,  what  the 
party  Is  for  and  what  it  Is  against. 

Samples: 

"The  National  States  Rights  Party  Is 
against  communism  In  any  and  every  form. 
Communism  is  Jewish!" 

"Our  Party  l>elleve8  in  Anti-Semitism  be- 
cause It  Is  a  leading  Christian  virtue  and  an 
essential  patriotic  virtue.  Antl-Jewlsm  says 
that  America  belongs  rightfully  to  us  Ameri- 
cans, not  to  Jews.  Jew-devils  have  no  place 
m  a  White  Christian  nation." 

"We  are  against  the  Jews.  Communists, 
Negroes  and  their  allies  because  they  are  our 
enemies.  Also,  we  are  against  the  United  Na- 
tions, world  government,  foreign  give-aways, 
political  police,  secret  police,  race-mixing 
and  Jewish  monopoly  because  they  all  en- 
danger our  White  way  of  Ufe." 

This  is  the  proflle  of  an  organization 
tagged  by  an  official  agency  of  the  state  as 
"Hawkers  of  Hate." 

Granville  Fisher,  a  TTniverslty  of  Miami 
psychologist,  says  this  kind  of  hatred  usually 
Is  the  result  of  frustrations  In  the  hater'* 
life.  When  people  are  frvistrated,  he  suggests, 
they  seek  scapegoats  to  blame,  innocent  peo- 
ple upon  whom  to  lay  their  burden  of  hatred. 
A  look  Into  history  to  find  an  example 
needn't  be  far  nor  deep. 


IRRESPONSIBLE  JOURNALISM 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, rarely,  if  ever,  have  I  seen  a  more 
Irresponsible  piece  of  journalism  than 
the  article  entitled  "Could  Wasiiington 
Survive  an  Atomic  Plant  Blow-up?"  ap- 
pearing in  a  publication  called  the  Wash- 
ington Examiner,  dated  December  7-10, 
1967.  If  this  is  a  sample  of  Mr.  Chalk's 
venture  into  the  field  of  journalism,  he 
ought  to  spend  his  time  keeping  his 
buses  runing  on  schedule. 

It  is  filled  with  so  many  Inaccuracies 
and  distortions  and  is  so  replete  with  a 
complete  lack  of  imderstanding  of  what 
a  nuclear  powerplant  actually  is  as  to 
be  nothing  short  of  ridiculous  sensation- 
alism. Statements  like — 

Atomic  energy  Is  a  bomb.  And  that's  all 
It  may  ever  be  ...  He  (man)  has  been 
unable  to  safely  bottle  the  atom  for  con- 
structive purposes  without  blowing  himself 
up— 


Are  totally  false  and  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  today  16  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  generating  more  than  2.8  mil- 
lion kilowatts  of  electrical  energy.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing energy  suppliers  in  my  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  is 
one  of  the  leaders  in  this  field  of  furnish- 
ing nuclear  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attempt  to  compare  a 
civilian  nuclear  powerplant  to  an  atomic 
bomb  and  to  suggest  that  the  reaction 
that  takes  place  in  the  warhead  of  a 
nuclear  weapon  is  even  remotely  like 
the  reaction  which  produces  electrical 
energy  in  a  nuclear  power  reactor  is  so 
ridiculous  as  to  be  without  any  founda- 
tion in  fact  whatsoever. 

The  article  refers  to  malfunctions  in 
the  Fermi  plant  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year.  The  author  of  the 
article  says: 

The  Perml  workers  were  sitting  Inside  a 
potential  atomic  bomb. 

This  is  pure  and  unadulterated  bunk 
and  nonsense.  Even  if  the  entire  reactor 
core  had  melted  down,  you  would  not 
have  had  a  chain  reaction  of  the  type 
occurring  in  the  warhead  of  a  nuclear 
weapon  take  place.  A  nuclear  powerplant 
is  simply  not  an  atomic  bomb.  There  is 
no  more  validity  in  comparing  the  two 
than  there  would  be  comparing  one  of 
Mr.  Chalk's  buses  with  a  Saturn  rocket. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  this  type  of  irresponsible 
scare  journalism  is  intended  only  to  serve 
the  ends  of  a  few  misguided  lobbyists  of 
the  like  of  Leo  Goodman  on  whom  the 
authors  relied  for  all  of  the  nonfacts 
contained  in  this  article.  Nuclear  energy 
is  here  to  stay,  and  it  does  represent  a 
great  boon  to  mankind  together  with  the 
very  real  promise  that  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies of  low-cost  energy  can  revolutionize 
mans'  efforts  to  make  this  a  better  world. 


BILL  TO  PROMOTE  HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  designed  to  close 
a  major  gap  in  highway  safety.  It  re- 
quires that  all  trucks  and  buses  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  be  equipped  with  re- 
cording instruments  which  provide  a 
permanent  record  by  chart  of  speed  in 
miles  per  hour,  distance  traveled,  non- 
operating  time  of  the  vehicle,  and  the 
number  and  duration  of  stops  with  re- 
spect to  time. 

In  my  view,  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
be  a  major  step  forward  in  reducing  the 
heavy  toll  of  accidents  in  which  trucks 
and  buses  are  involved. 

In  1966,  52,000  people  were  killed  on 
the  Nation's  highways.  According  to  the 
National  Safety  Council's  1965-66  report 
covering  104  fleets  operating  24,802 
trucks,  10,852  of  these  trucks  were  in- 
volved in  accidents.  The  NSC  report 
covering  intercity  buses  shows  that  of 
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30  fleets  operating  7,842  buses  4,759  of 
these  were  Involved  in  accidents. 

The  latest  report  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  shows  that  In 
1966,  13,575  accidents  were  reported 
involving  trucks  and  passenger  cars.  This 
represented  some  987  fatalities  and  more 
than  $17  million  in  damages. 

Further  documenting  the  need  for  such 
a  regulation,  I  call  attention  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Stanford  Research  In- 
stitute which  showed  that  speed  is  rec- 
ognized as  the  major  factor  in  number 
and  severity  of  accidents. 

Experience  gained  from  the  required 
use  of  speed  recording  instruments  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  several  for- 
eign covmtries,  and  their  voluntary  use 
in  other  areas  shows  clearly  that  these 
devices  promote  speed  control  and  there- 
fore highway  safety. 

While  the  instruments  themselves  will 
not  directly  prevent  accidents  they  will 
serve  as  a  warning  device  to  drivers  and 
provide  accurate  records  on  a  continuing 
basis  for  owners,  drivers  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  In  addition,  they  will  pro- 
vide a  reliable  reference  in  the  event  of 
accidents. 


APPOINT  THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OP 
DEFENSE  NOW 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  the  American  public  need  to 
know  quickly  who  will  become  the  next 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  position  is  too  important  to  be 
left  in  limbo.  I  am  not  being  so  presump- 
tuous as  to  suggest  any  particular  nomi- 
nee for  the  position.  We  are  fortunate 
in  our  coimtry  to  have  many  highly 
quallfled  men  who  would  accept  will- 
ingly this  grueling  responsibility  as  a 
patriotic  service  and  who  would  dis- 
charge the  duties  superbly. 

If  some  political  considerations,  not 
related  to  defense,  are  put  aside,  a  suc- 
cessor could  be  selected  promptly.  Cer- 
tainly the  dismissal  or  resignation  of 
Secretary  McNamara  was  not  a  sudden, 
spur-of-the-moment  move.  Certainly  his 
successor  must  have  been  considered  be- 
fore Mr.  McNamara's  transfer  to  the 
World  Bank  was  approved  by  all  of  the 
interested  parties. 

The  new  Secretary  must  be  Intimate- 
ly familiar  with  the  1969  Department 
of  Defense  budget  now  being  prepared  by 
the  administration.  The  preparation  of 
the  budget  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  crucial  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  The  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  is  the  essence  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  plans  and  operations  for  1969. 
The  Department  of  Defense  budget  is  the 
largest  in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Defense  budget  affects  every  American, 
yes,  even  every  Inhabitant  of  our  globe. 

Because  of  our  present  fiscal  crisis, 


which  also  affects  directly  and  adversely 
every  American  citizen  and  most  people 
of  the  world,  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  cannot  be 
sacrosanct.  The  fiscal  year  1969  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  needs  more 
consideration,  more  attention,  and  more 
scrutiny  than  any  other  part  of  our  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  man  in  charge  of  the  Department 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
and  intimately  involved  in,  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  departmental  budget.  Unless 
he  is  to  be  a  simple  "yes  man"  or  figure- 
head, he  must  be  given  an  opportimity 
for  full  participation  in  the  preparation 
of  his  budget.  If  he  is  to  be  effective,  he 
should  not  be  forced  by  the  tardiness  of 
his  appointment  to  accept  cold  another 
Secretary's  budget. 

Conversely,  a  lame  duck  Secretary 
should  not  be  permitted  to  impose  his 
views  upon  the  new  Secretary  through 
the  device  of  preparing  the  budget  with- 
in which  the  new  Secretary  must  work 
for  18  months  or  more. 

The  budget  is  fundamental,  the  very 
key,  to  all  departmental  action.  The  new 
Secretary  should  not  be  excluded  if  we 
are  to  expect  satisfactory  performance. 

The  necessity  of  the  new  Secretary 
being  knowledgeable  about  his  Depart- 
ment's budget  Is  of  special  significance 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
can  foresee  the  new  Secretary  appearing 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  disclaiming  sufficient  knowledge  to 
testify  in  a  manner  and  to  the  degree 
necessary  for  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees  to  ascertain 
the  facts  necessary  to  evaluate  properly 
the  budget  requests.  Such  future  frus- 
tration can  be  obviated  easily  by  the  Im- 
mediate annoimcement  of  the  new 
Secretary. 

If  the  new  Secretary  could  be  ap- 
pointed now,  he  could  start  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  operation  of  the  De- 
partment. And  we  could  still  utilize  the 
services  and  knowledge  of  Secretary 
McNamara  until  he  assumes  his  bank- 
ing duties. 

The  obstacles  and  responsibilities  of 
the  new  Secretary  are  too  great  to 
handicap  him  at  the  starting  blocks. 


DE  GAULLE'S  DANGEROUS  FOREIGN 
POLICY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Selden]  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
for  the  16th  time  in  half  as  many  years, 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic 
shared  his  views  of  the  International 
scene  with  the  world  press.  He  took  the 
occasion  to  bar  Britain  once  more  from 
Europe;  to  intensify  his  attack  on  the 
international  role  of  the  dollar;  to  invite 
French-Canadians  to  form  a  sovereign 
state:  and  to  distribute  most  of  the 
blame  for  the  Middle  East  crisis  to  Israel 
and  the  United  States. 

If  any  of  us  had  any  lingering  doubts 
as  to  what  General  de  Gaulle's  independ- 
ent foreign  policy  is  all  about,  they 
should  now  be  laid  to  rest.  That  policy 


is  one  of  implacable  hostility  toward  the 
United  States;  it  is  one  of  obstruction- 
ism in  Atlantic  and  European  affairs;  it 
is  one  of  cynically  promoting  distrust 
among  neighbors  and  Instability  abroad 
when  the  interests  of  France  seem  to  be 
served  thereby. 

In  my  view,  French  foreign  policy  is 
not  just  mischievous;  it  is  increasingly 
destructive  and  even  in  some  respects 
dangerous.  It  is  time  that  we  openly  and 
frankly  labeled  it  as  such.  And  it  is  also 
time  to  shed  any  illusions  that  if  we  only 
altered  our  own  policies  in  this  or  that 
respect,  if  we  only  admitted  that  we  were 
wrong  and  the  French  were  right  In  vari- 
ous past  disputes.  General  de  Gaulle 
would  somehow  change  his  nature  and 
become  more  cooperative,  or  Indeed 
change  his  views  and  p>artlcipate  In  the 
building  of  a  harmonious  Atlantic  cam- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  refrained  until  now  from 
speaking  out  on  this  subject,  and  for 
what  I  think  were  good  reasons.  I  respect 
and  admire  the  French  people;  and  I 
respect  and  admire  the  leadership  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  has  provided  them  at  dif- 
ficult times  during  their  history.  By 
assuming  power  in  1958,  he  quite  pos- 
sibly saved  France  from  a  disastrous  civil 
war  while  managing  to  bring  the  costly 
and  tragic  Algerian  conflict  to  an  end. 
Under  his  regime  France  has  known  an 
unprecedented  period  of  political  and 
economic  stability.  During  the  Berlin  and 
Cuban  missile  crises,  his  government 
stood  firmly  by  the  side  of  the  United 
States  and  the  other  Western  Allies. 

Hence  like  others,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  reluctant  to  conclude  that  General 
de  Gaulle  had  definitely  chosen  a  path 
of  noncooperation  and  destructive  dis- 
sent in  alliance  and  world  affairs.  I  have 
watched  his  actions  in  NATO  and  other 
forums  with  growing  apprehension.  But 
I  have  held  my  peace  in  the  hope  that 
quiet,  patient  diplomacy  could  smooth 
out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  Franco- 
American  relations.  I  have  listened  to 
his  nationalistic  excesses  with  dismay, 
but  I  have  thought  that  others  could 
reply  more  effectively  than  ourselves. 

The  time  has  now  come,  however,  for 
Americans  to  talk  back  and  to  talk  back 
finnly  and  frankly.  If  we  look  at  the  rec- 
ord, it  becomes  perfectly  clear  where 
General  de  Gaulle  stands  and  in  what 
direction  he  Intends  to  lead  France.  It  Is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  we  can  afford  to 
sit  back  and  wait  imtll  he  disappears 
from  the  scene  and  then  all  will  be  well. 
It  is  even  more  of  a  mistake  to  think  that 
the  damage  he  may  do  can  be  undone  in 
the  future.  Lest  others  falter  for  the  lack 
of  our  leadership,  the  first  step  toward 
effectively  countering  his  policies  is  to 
make  it  crystal  clear  where  we  stand, 
and  what  we  think. 

In  the  recent  past  General  de  Gaulle 
has  usually  accompanied  his  most  dis- 
quieting anouncements  with  the  sooth- 
ing words  that  France  remains  the  ally  of 
her  allies  and  the  friend  of  her  friends. 
But  judging  by  Frances  recent  record  of 
cooperation  in  any  number  of  areas,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  this  is  a  strange  ally, 
and  a  still  stranger  friend. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  review  the 
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successive  steps  De  Gaulle  took  between 
1958  and  1966  to  disengage  Prance  from 
military  coperatlon  in  NATO.  I  think  all 
of  us  continued  to  hope  that  with  some 
good  will  on  the  part  of  France,  and  per- 
haps some  greater  flexibility  and  under- 
standing on  our  part,  France's  grievances 
within  the  Alliance  could  be  assuaged. 
That  hope  was  shattered  last  year  when 
Prance  abruptly  withdrew  her  ground 
forces  from  NATO  command  and  ousted 
allied  military  headquarters  and  United 
States  and  other  allied  forces  from 
French  soil.  The  move  from  Prance  and 
the  buUding  of  new  installations  in  other 
locations  have  cost  the  United  States  and 
other  NATO  countries  hundred  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
French  soil,  French  airspace,  or  French 
forces  will  be  available  to  the  Alliance  in 
a  time  of  tension  or  armed  conflict.  Mili- 
tary authorities  are  unanimous  in  con- 
cluding that  NATO's  military  posture  has 
been  weakened,  and  that  communica- 
tions between  NATO's  northern  and  cen- 
tral sectors  and  NATO's  southern  sectors 
have  become  dangerously  imcertaln. 

Is  there  not  ample  reason  to  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  kind  of  ally  It  Is  that 
continues  to  accept  the  benefits  of  alli- 
ance while  withdrawing  from  the  mili- 
tary organization  that  makes  that 
alliance  effective?  Are  we  going  to  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  an  ally  can  ac- 
cept or  reject  at  whim  the  obligations 
that  alliance  imposes?  For  example,  are 
we  really  going  to  welcome  French  par- 
ticipation In  the  building  of  an  advance 
early  warning  and  communications  sys- 
tem that  clearly  benefits  France,  and  at 
the  same  time  acquiesce  In  the  with- 
drawal of  French  air  defense  units  that 
should  be  supporting  that  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all? 

Last  year  General  de  Gaulle  and  vari- 
ous of  his  followers  assured  us  that  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  continued  to  be  neces- 
sary. Last  month  we  learned  that  Soviet 
paratroops  and  a  high  Soviet  military 
official  had  visited  French  military  in- 
stallations as  part  of  some  ill-defined  ex- 
change progTEon.  Last  week  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  French  Chief  of  Staff  had 
written  an  article  in  which  he  discounted 
the  value  of  alliances,  and  advocated  the 
building  of  a  French  nuclear  deterrent 
force  capable  of  meeting  a  threat  not 
just  from  the  East  but  from  any  area  ot 
the  world. 

Need  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  at 
the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has  In- 
creased its  defense  budget  by  15  percent, 
that  It  has  acknowledged  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fractional  orbiting  bombard- 
ment system,  that  it  Is  building  antimis- 
sile defenses  aroimd  Its  major  cities,  that 
It  has  slgntflcantly  Increased  its  naval 
presence  to  the  Mediterranean,  that  It  Is 
supporting  the  training  and  equipment 
of  Warsaw  Pact  forces  at  levels  that  are 
not  being  matched  by  NATO  forces?  In 
these  clrcimiistances  I  think  that  we 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  the  ulti- 
mate secTffity  of  our  country  and  the  free 
world  can  rely  even  in  small  part  on  an 
uncertain,  erratic  ally. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  Prance  ex- 
pressed Its  disinterest  in  fm^her  partici- 
pation In  NATO's  integrated  military 
organization.  Ttila  year  Prance  is  resist- 


ing any  reformulation  and  updating  of 
the  Alliance's  political  purposes.  Indeed, 
it  now  seems  likely  that  French  objec- 
tions will  bring  to  nothing  the  so-called 
Harmel  exercise — a  study  of  NATO's 
future  role  and  tasks  initiated  last  year 
by  Belgium's  foreign  minister.  If  France 
were  a  full-fledged  particiiiatlng  member 
of  the  Alliance,  her  veto  in  such  affairs 
would  be  acceptable.  But  F^nce  by  her 
own  choice  is  no  longer  a  full-fledged 
participating  member  of  the  Alliance. 
And  it  seems  more  than  likely  that  she 
will  opt  out  completely  within  the  next 
few  years.  I  fail  to  see  why,  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  should  continue  to  give 
France  a  veto  over  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Alliance  and  why  we  should 
continue  to  bow  to  the  whims  of  General 
de  Gaulle  when  it  probably  will  not  alter 
his  policies  by  one  iota  and  will  leave 
us  with  no  policy  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  force  Prance 
to  remain  a  loyal  member  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance.  Nor  can  we,  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  force  France  or  the 
other  European  countries  to  accept  Brit- 
ain as  a  member  of  the  Common  Market. 
We  can,  however,  point  clearly  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  course  General 
de  Gaulle  has  chosen  to  follow.  The 
fabric  of  European  and  Atlantic  coopera- 
tion has  been  seriously  strained  by  the 
assaults  of  General  de  Gaulle.  Yet,  con- 
tinued and  improved  European  and  At- 
lantic ties  remain  vital  to  the  security 
and  stability  of  Western  Europe  and  of 
the  whole  free  world. 

History  notes — though  General  de 
Gaulle  seems  to  forget — that  American, 
British,  and  Canadian  troops  freed  Eu- 
rope of  the  Nazi  yoke  during  World  War 
n.  They  have  remained  only  to  Insure 
that  Soviet  power  would  not  expand  into 
Western  Europe.  Now  General  de  Gaulle, 
Ignoring  the  lessons  of  20th  century  his- 
tory. Is  daring  them  to  leave  while  Soviet 
power  remains  arrayed  in  full  force  in  the 
heart  of  central  Europe.  The  danger  Is 
that  he  just  might  succeed.  The  British 
have  taken  a  flrm  and  long-awaited  step 
toward  Europe.  But  there  is  surely  a  limit 
to  how  many  times  the  British  people 
win  accept  the  humiliation  of  being  told 
in  the  most  arbitrary  fashion  that  they 
are  unworthy.  Americans,  by  their  sacrt- 
flce  and  commitment  In  the  past  half- 
century,  have  vowed  a  break  with  isola- 
tionist policies.  But  Americans  also  may 
tire  of  hearing  the  Gaulllst  line  that  they 
have  no  role  to  play  In  a  European  settle- 
ment and  that  the  burdens  they  have 
carried  and  still  bear  on  behalf  of  Eu- 
rope are  assumed  only  to  preserve  Ameri- 
can Influence  In  Europe. 

Just  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  ac- 
cept General  de  Gaulle's  theory  that  So- 
viet Intentions  in  Europe  are  and  will  re- 
main all  sweetness  and  light  for  the  fore- 
seeable future.  Does  French  foreign  pol- 
icy in  Etirope  thereby  take  on  a  more 
positive  aspect?  I  think  not.  By  loudly 
vaunting  the  virtues  of  independence. 
General  de  Gaulle  has  invited  others  to 
follow  suit.  By  berating  West  Germans 
and  other  Europeans  for  their  close  ties 
with  the  United  States,  he  has  fostered  a 
divisive  tug-of-war  between  Atlantic  and 
European  loyalties.  By  arrogantly  assum- 
ing that  what  is  good  iar  Pranoe  is  good 


for  Europe,  by  ticting  as  if  the  voice  of  De 
Gaulle  were  the  voice  of  Europe,  he  has 
impeded  that  coordination  of  European 
policies  that  he  pretends  to  seek.  By 
headlong  pursuit  of  close  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  has  aroused  fears 
among  Germans  that  some  kind  of  tacit 
alliance  is  being  formed  against  them. 

One  may  sympathize  with  General  de 
Gaulle's  ultimate  vision  of  a  technologi- 
cally advanced,  strong,  reunited,  and 
peaceful  Europe  in  the  affairs  of  which 
neither  the  Soviet  Union  nor  the  United 
States  has  a  dominant  voice.  But  it  is 
baffling  to  contemplate  the  building  of 
such  a  Europe  without  Britain.  And  the 
danger  should  be  faced  squarely  that,  by 
impatiently  forcing  the  pace  of  change, 
General  de  Gaulle  is  sowing  seeds  of  dis- 
cord and  distrust  that  could  reap  bitter 
fruit  Indeed. 

But  perhaps  I  am  being  too  harsh,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Perhaps  there  are  some  realms, 
some  areas  of  the  world  where  we  can 
commend  current  French  foreign  policy. 
International  monetary  cooperation,  for 
example?  Or  what  about  United  Nations 
peacekeeping,  or  the  work  of  the  Eight- 
een Nation  Disarmament  Conference? 
Latin  America?  The  Middle  East  per- 
haps, or  Southeast  Asia? 

But  what  do  we  find  but  an  empty 
chair  for  Prance  at  the  Eighteen  Nation 
Disarmament  Conference  In  Geneva,  still 
another  empty  chair  for  Prance  in 
SEATO,  and  a  still  warm  but  empty  chair 
for  France  in  the  London  Gold  Pool.  If 
we  look  at  the  UJf .,  we  find  some  impaid 
assessments  for  U.N.  peacekeeping  activi- 
ties. In  the  Middle  East  we  discover  that 
strict  neutrality  in  word  and  deed  really 
means  a  blatantly  opportunistic  stance. 
As  in  other  areas  of  the  world.  General 
de  Gaulle  has  acted  on  the  csmical  as- 
sumption that  others  would  stand  in  the 
breach  If  need  be  while  Prance  pursued 
her  own  independent  course  of  enlight- 
ened self-interest. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs,  I  am,  of 
course,  especially  interested  in  the  Gaul- 
list  intrusion  into  our  hemisphere.  In 
Latin  America  we  can  recall  General  de 
Gaulle's  much  publicized  1964  tour  dur- 
ing which  he  predictably  urged  Latin 
Americans  to  seek  their  independence  of 
the  power  to  the  north.  But  his  success 
with  his  audiences  was  not  overwhelm- 
ing, and  some  leaders  he  visited  reproved 
him  for  his  friendly  advice.  More  omi- 
nous, the  French  Government  has  not 
only  taken  no  stei)s  to  cut  off  exports  of 
such  lieavy  equipment  as  earthmoving 
machinery,  trucks,  and  sugar-processing 
machinery  to  Castro's  Ciiba,  It  has  also 
provided  government  backing  for  credits 
to  finance  these  exports.  We  can  only 
conclude  that  the  French  Government  Is 
either  oblivious  to  the  farflimg  activities 
of  Castro's  guerrillas  or  looks  not  unfa- 
vorably on  the  mischief  they  cause  and 
the  diversion  of  resotirces  from  develop- 
ment to  counterlnisurgency  efforts. 

And  what  of  Vietnam?  Irony  of  ironies, 
one  of  the  first  steps  In  the  prolonged 
agony  of  Vietnam  was  taken  in  1945  when 
De  Gaulle's  provisional  government 
moved  to  regain  French  ccaitn^  of  Indo- 
china. But  today  the  French  share  In 
creating  conditions  that  led  to  the  pres- 
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ent  U.S.  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia 
Is  forgotten.  Somehow  General  de  Gaulle 
finds  it  equitable  to  fulminate  against 
so-called  U.S.  aggression  against  North 
Vietnam,  wlille  omitting  any  reference 
to  Vletcong  terrorism  and  the  efforts  of 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  South 
Vietnam.  General  de  Gaulle  has  called 
for  the  neutralization  of  Southeast  Asia. 
But,  typically,  he  has  not  told  us  whose 
power  is  going  to  create  the  conditions 
prerequisite  to  neutralization,  and  whose 
power  is  going  to  enforce  that  solution. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  record  I  have  re- 
viewed is  scarcely  reassiuing.  But  per- 
haps most  disturbing  of  all  is  General 
de  Gaulle's  recently  renewed  attack  on 
the  dollar,  and  what  I  can  only  call  his 
Canadian  folly.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
dollar  is  going  to  fall  under  the  blows  of 
De  GauUe,  or  that  the  Canadian  federa- 
tion is  about  to  break  up  as  a  result  of  his 
siren  song  to  French  Canadians.  But  in 
both  instances  De  Gaulle's  policies  have 
assumed  a  new  dimension  of  irrespon- 
sibility; In  both  instances  the  language 
used  to  condemn  America  as  a  grasping 
power  is  more  categorical  than  ever ;  and 
in  both  Instances  there  was  and  Is  a  small 
but  real  danger  of  unleashing  uncon- 
trollable forces  that  would  in  one  case 
severely  disrupt  the  world  economy,  and 
in  the  other  case  bring  tragedy  and 
bloodshed  to  the  peaceful  and  great  na- 
tion that  lies  to  our  north. 

The  spectacle  of  the  French  chief  of 
staff,  who  is  ultrasensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  Independence  of  his 
own  country,  urging  the  French  Cana- 
dians to  form  an  independent  state  and 
Join  a  worldwide  French  crusade  to  roll 
back  American  power  is  quite  simply 
preposterous. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  many 
friends  of  Prance  have  ample  reason  to 
doubt  whether  De  Gaulle  has  laid  a  firm 
foundation  for  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment in  France  when  he  departs  from  the 
scene.  But  most  of  them  act  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  is  a  problem  for  the 
French  people  to  solve  and  in  which  they 
should  seek  to  have  no  say.  Needless  to 
say,  the  political  problems  of  the  sover- 
eign state  of  Canada  are  ones  for  Cana- 
dians to  solve  and  in  which  the  French 
Government  has  no  right  to  intervene. 
Nor  is  France's  own  record  of  political 
stability  such  as  to  warrant  Its  president's 
gratuitously  advising  other  nations  re- 
garding their  governmental  systems. 

The  same  holds  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  followed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  measiu-es 
adopted  to  remedy  the  U.S.  balance-of- 
payments  situation.  These  policies  are 
certainly  devised  with  an  eye  to  their 
International  effects  and  are  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  appropriate  internation- 
al fonmis.  But  they  are  not  matters  in 
which  General  de  Gaulle  or  his  financial 
officials  have  any  right  to  intervene.  Yet, 
intervention  is  basically  what  they  have 
been  up  to  for  a  nmnber  of  years.  The 
French  have  refused  to  contemplate  any 
major  overhaul  of  the  international 
monetary  system  until  the  U.S.  deficit  Is 
removed.  They  have  systematically  con- 
verted their  siuplus  dollars  into  gold  to 
the  tune  of  over  $2  billion  worth  being 
moved  not  merely  from  one  vault  to  an- 


other in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  but  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
What  else  is  this  but  a  bald  attempt 
to  pressure  the  U.S.  Government  into 
supporting  some  antediluvian  ideas  on 
the  price  of  gold  and  the  gold  standard? 
Similarly,  what  else  is  the  oft-repeated 
cliarge  that  the  United  States  is  export- 
ing Inflated  dollars  to  Europe  and  fol- 
lowing a  deliberate  policy  of  takeover  in 
respect  to  European  firms  but  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  United  States  to  adopt 
restrictive  policies  to  alleviate  what  are 
basically  French  and  European  prob- 
lems. Dollars  do  not  flow  to  areas  where 
they  are  not  wanted  and  needed.  If  the 
French  Government  wants  to  keep  dol- 
lars and  U.S.  flrms  out  of  Prance,  it  cer- 
tainly has  the  means  to  do  so.  It  would 
surely  not  be  inappropriate  to  suggest  to 
the  present  French  Government  tiiat  it 
concentrate  on  its  own  problems  before 
it  tries  to  put  in  order  other  people's  fis- 
cal houses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  say  what 
has  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind  without 
rancor  toward  General  de  Gaulle.  But  it 
is  difficult  not  to  feel  resentment  when 
much  of  what  is  evil  or  disagreeable  in 
the  world  is  labeled  of  American  origin 
and  when  the  differences  that  are  normal 
among  friends  and  allies  are  purveyed 
for  world  consumption  in  terms  of  sys- 
tematic hostility.  More  Important,  how- 
ever, are  the  points  I  made  in  my  open- 
ing remarks.  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  discuss  fully  and  frankly  the 
dangers  to  the  security  of  the  free  world 
that  lie  on  the  solitary  path  along  which 
De  Gaulle  hsis  chosen  to  lead  the  great 
nation  of  Prance.  I  thiiik  that  such  a  dis- 
cussion would  serve  to  clarify  and  firm 
up  our  policies  toward  Prance  in  any 
number  of  forums.  Above  all,  I  think 
that  such  a  discussion  would  clear  the  air 
of  illusions  that,  if  we  somehow  reformed 
our  ways,  according  to  General  de 
Gaulle's  edicts,  he  would  reform  his. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Alabama  for  a 
masterful  compilation  of  facts  and  of 
logic  against  that  man  De  Gaulle.  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  is  the  most  imgrateful 
man  since  Judas  Iscariot  betrayed  liis 
Christ  2,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  proposed  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  we 
seriously  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  every 
single  American  soldier  interred  in  that 
great  ungrateful  soil  of  Prance  be 
brought  home  regardless  of  the  cost.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  opposed  this.  I 
believe  we  should  do  this,  and  then  let 
those  gaping  holes  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  that  nation — a  nation  whom 
we  have  snatched  from  the  jaws  of 
disaster  in  two  World  Wars— that  they 
are  no  longer  our  friends,  but  our 
enemies. 

Tills  man  De  Gaulle  Is  not  our  ally. 
He  has  declared  war  on  this  country.  It 


is  time  we  should  declare  war  on  him. 
The  best  way  to  do  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
hit  him  in  his  pocketbook  and  deny  him 
tills  gold. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  con- 
sider selling  our  wheat  hi  the  world  mar- 
ket and  in  Europe  below  their  cost.  That 
is  a  way  to  bring  this  man  De  Gaulle  to 
his  knees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  De  Gaulle  has 
gone  to  Vietnam  and  fought  this 
country. 

The  gentlemah  in  the  well,  Mr.  Skldeit, 
is  performing  a  great  service.  We  should 
no  longer  turn  our  cheek  to  this  man  De 
Gaulle.  There  is  an  old  saying  back  home 
where  I  come  from,  Mr.  Si}eaker,  that 
"there  is  no  education  in  the  second  kick 
from  a  mule."  Tliis  man  De  Gaulle  has 
kicked  us  too  many  times,  Mr.  Spejiker. 
and  it  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  start 
kicking  hods.. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  who  Is  sJways  force- 
ful and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  carry  no  torch  for  President  de 
Gaulle  of  Prance,  but  let  me  say  ttiat  he 
does  what  he  conceives  to  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  Prance.  I  have  wished  many, 
many  times  that  we  in  the  United  States 
had  a  head  of  the  government  who  put 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  be- 
fore those  of  some  foreign  governments. 
I  would  further  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  that,  while  we  are  dis- 
cussing De  Gaulle,  we  might  wdl  turn 
our  attention  to  the  perfldlous  British. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  coim- 
try  declare  a  form  of  financial  and 
economic  war  upon  France.  I  say  that  we 
should  take  the  same  punitive  action 
against  the  British.  I  do  not  know  that 
France  is  running  ships  into  Haiphong 
with  supplies  for  the  Commimlst  North 
Vietnamese.  I  see  no  long  line  of  ships 
from  Prance  in  any  of  the  listings  out 
of  the  Defense  Department  or  any  otlier 
agency  of  tills  government  Indicating 
that  the  French  are  sending  their  ships 
into  Haiphong.  So  I  say  that,  while  we 
are  castigating  the  President  of  Prance, 
let  us  at  the  same  time  say  to  the  British 
"Pay  up  your  debts  to  this  country."  As 
long  as  the  British  continue  to  supply 
our  enemies,  let  us  wage  economic  and 
financial  warfare  evenliandedly  and 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  While  I  do  not  condone 
British  trade  either  with  Vietnam  or 
Cuba,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  French  Government  has 
taken  no  steps  to  cut  off  exports  of  heavy 
equipment  such  as  earth-moving  ma- 
cliinery,  trucks  and  sugar-producing 
machinery,  to  Castro's'Cuba.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  French  Government  has 
even  provided  government  backing  for 
credit  to  finance  these  exijorts. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Neither  have  the  British 
cut  off  trade  with  Cuba. 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Yes.  the  British  also  are 
still  trading  with  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Which  I  do  not  condone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Alabama  for  this  very,  very  important 
speech  he  has  delivered  here  today  and 
for  the  great  service  he  has  rendered  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
high  time  those  of  us  in  responsible  posi- 
tions in  this  Government  ought  to  take 
public  notice  of  the  scandalous  behavior 
of  General  de  Gaulle. 

In  this  Member's  judgment,  the  last 
press  conference  he  held  clearly  indi- 
cated to  this  Member  that  De  Gaulle  is  a 
sick  man.  His  attacks  on  the  United 
States,  his  attacks  on  England,  his  at- 
tacks on  Canada,  his  attacks  on  the  ef- 
forts of  England  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Common  Market,  his  anti-Semitic 
outbursts  all  indicate  that  here  Is  a  man 
who  has  lost  all  sense  of  perspective  and 
all  sense  of  judgment. 

He  may  think  he  can  walk  on  water, 
but  I  do  not  think  he  can.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve many  other  people  think  he  can. 

He  may  think  he  is  indestructible,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  indestructible. 

A  sad  part  of  this  whole  era  of  De 
Gaulle's  present  drive  to  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  free  world  and  his  great 
threat  to  freedom,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  quite  properly  pointed  out. 
could  be  understood,  perhaps,  if  he  alone 
were  doing  these  things,  but  the  sad  part 
of  this  whole  episode  is  the  ineffective 
opposition  of  responsible  leaders  of 
Prance,  by  sitting  back  idly  and  almost 
cowering  luider  his  irresponsible  be- 
havior. 

While  I  do  not  want  to  inject  myself 
Into  French  politics  as  an  American, 
among  those  who  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  siurlval  of  France — a 
nation  that  was  almost  totally  wiped  off 
the  map  of  the  earth  and  could  have 
been — this  country  and  the  American 
people  made  great  sacrifices  to  preserve 
French  independence,  and  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  French  people,  the  French 
Parliament,  the  French  press,  have  a 
responsibility.  Tliey  cannot  hide  behind 
the  towering  De  Gaulle  and  say,  "We  are 
helpless."  They  have  the  wherewithal  to 
marshal  the  public  opinion  of  the 
French  Republic  to  show  this  demagog 
that  he  cannot  get  away  with  this  in- 
definitely. 

Where  is  the  voice  of  the  French  peo- 
ple? Where  is  the  voice  of  the  French 
press?  Where  is  the  voice  of  the  French 
Parliament?  Where  Is  the  voice  of  the 
other  leading  spokesmen  of  France? 

I  say  it  Is  not  enough  for  us  Just  to 
stand  here  and  say  that  De  Gaulle  Is  a 
sick  man  as  we  watch  him  on  his  reckless 
course  to  break  up  the  unity  of  the  free 
world. 

I  hope  the  French  people  are  going  to 
recognize  the  fact  that,  as  one  Member 
of  this  Chamber,  I  hold  them  Just  as  re- 
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sponsible  as  this  irresponsible  leader  of 
their  country.  If  they  want  to  take  their 
place  in  the  fsunily  of  free  and  demo- 
cratic nations  then  they  as  citizens  have 
to  assimie  the  responsibility  of  making 
sure  that  De  Gaulle  realizes  his  nation  Is 
not  behind  him  in  this  irresponsible 
course. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  a  flicker  of 
hope,  and  perhaps  a  redeeming  factor.  I 
saw  a  report  the  other  day  which  indi- 
cated public  opinion  polls  are  now  begin- 
ning to  reflect  the  disillusionment  and 
complete  contempt  of  a  giowing  niunber 
of  Frenchmen  for  this  self-styled  savior 
of  the  world.  I  hope  that  opportunity 
grows,  and  I  hope  that  this  man  sooner 
than  later  is  going  to  be  isolated  in  his 
reckless  mania  to  try  to  restructure  the 
world  into  a  pattern  of  his  own  grandiose 
thinking. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  message  the 
gentleman  delivered  on  this  floor  today 
is  going  to  reach  the  French  people,  be- 
cause in  the  final  analysis  they  are  going 
to  be  the  final  arbiters  of  his  irrespon- 
sible conduct.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league for  the  great  contribution  he 
made  today. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  a  mas- 
terful exposition  of  the  fswjts  on  our  De 
Gaulle  problem.  For  a  while  some  people 
said  I  was  conducting  a  one-man  war 
against  De  Gaulle.  I  am  happy  that  I  am 
no  longer  a  "lone  wolf." 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y'°ld? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  congratiolate  my  col- 
league for  bringing  this  important  topic 
to  the  attention  of  this  body.  I  find  much 
with  which  to  agree  In  the  comments 
that  he  made.  However,  I  have  two  ques- 
tions. Is  it  really  unnatural  for  any  proud 
nation  such  as  France  to  seek  to  have  its 
own  means  of  defense;  namely,  nuclear 
weapons?  I  raise  that  question  in  the 
light  of  the  long-standing  US.  policy 
which  has  not  only  looked  with  disfavor 
upon  the  development  of  nuclear  forces 
by  France  but  which  has  actively  resisted 
this  development.  That  is  my  first  ques- 
tion. I  have  a  second  question.  The  gen- 
tleman mentioned  the  close  relationship 
between  France  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  second  question  that  I  seek  to  raise 
has  to  do  with  the  relationship  of  the 
French  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  I 
deplore  greatly.  However,  I  wonder  if  it 
is  really  unnatural  to  see  this  develop- 
ment in  the  light  of  the  long-standing 
UjS.  effort  to  work  out  a  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  Union  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  any  other  nation  which. 
In  the  eyes  of  Frenchmen,  could  well  be 
directed  against  French  interests.  Here 
we  are  seeking  a  very  Intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  Soviet  Union  which  is  es- 
sentially a  bilateral  deal.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  agree  with 
me  that  this  will  naturally  cause  some 
concern   on   the  part  of   an  ally  like 
Prance^ 
Mr.  SELDEN.  I  will  be  happy  to  re- 


spond to  the  goitleman.  If  he  heard  my 
entire  statement,  he  knows  that  I  made 
no  criticism  of  French  efforts  to  have 
a  separate  nuclear  force.  I  did  criticize 
them  for  being  part  of  an  alliance  wliile 
at  the  same  time,  doing  a  great  deal  to 
obstruct  the  aUiance  to  which  they  are  a 
party. 

As  far  as  preventing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  is  concerned,  both  the 
United  States  and  Russia  are  anxious  for 
France  to  be  a  party  to  any  agreement 
that  can  be  worked  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  Is  a  chair  provided  for  France 
at  the  Eighteen  Nation  Disarmament 
Conference  in  Geneva  which  France  has 
chosen  to  leave  vacant. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  agree  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 


CONGRESSMAN  CHAMBERLAIN 

URGES  CLOSING  MEKONG  RIVER 
TO  STOP  CAMBODIAN  "BACK- 
DOOR" AID  TO  VIETCONG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Chamberlain]  Is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  who  has  been  deeply  concerned  for 
some  time  about  the  role  of  Cambodia 
in  the  struggle  in  Vietnam,  I  have  been 
following  very  closely  the  barrage  of  re- 
cent press  reports  detailing  various  ways 
In  which  this  self-proclaimed  neutral 
country  serves  as  a  sanctuary  and  a 
"back  door"  source  of  supply  for  Commu- 
nist troops. 

These  revelations  serve  only  to  con- 
firm once  again  what  has  appeared  both 
In  public  as  well  as  classified  intelligence 
reports  for  the  past  2  years  or  more  and 
have  prompted  my  efforts  to  endeavor  to 
focus  attention  on  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. It  Is  my  hope  that  this  new,  wide- 
spread Interest  in  the  press  will  now  lead 
the  administration  to  take  more  effec- 
tive action  to  find  some  means  to  stop 
this  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemy  which 
Is  substantially  helping  to  prolong  the 
war. 

Immediately  upon  my  return  from 
serving  on  a  special  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  assignment  to  Vietnam 
In  the  spring  of  1966,  I  expressed  my 
conviction  that  something  must  be  done 
to  prod  Cambodia  to  live  up  to  Its  policy 
of  "strict  neutrality."  On  May  4,  1966, 
In  remarks  In  the  House  citing  report 
after  report  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  use  of  Cambodia  by  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnamese  imlts,  I  specifically 
urged  that  steps  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
ships  entering  South  Vietnam  from  the 
South  China  Sea  and  following  the 
course  of  the  Mekong  River  as  It  mean- 
ders through  the  delta  area  to  the  Cam- 
bodian capital  port  city  of  Phnom  Penh 
did  not  carry  goods  destined  to  be  of  help 
In  any  way  to  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  Inconceivable  to  me  that 
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this  busy  avenue  of  commerce  right 
thrpugh  the  South  Vietnam's  "rice  bowl 
of  ,the  world"  could  In  effect  be  toler- 
ated as  an  artery  of  supply  for  the  Viet- 
cong just  as  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  trail  Is 
used  in  the  north. 

Despite  persistent  reixjrts  to  the  con- 
trary, I  was  repeatedly  assured  by  the 
State  Department  as  late  as  November 
15,  1966,  that  the  problem  really  was  not 
a  serious  one  and  that  everything  that 
could  and  needed  to  be  done  to  control 
this  traffic  was  being  done.  Only  13  days 
later,  on  November  28,  1966,  It  was  an- 
nounced in  Saigon  that  in  order  to  stop 
the  smuggling  of  guns  and  ammunition 
to  the  Vietcong,  South  Vietnamese  gun- 
boats were  being  deployed  to  escort  all 
foreign  ships  traveling  the  Mekong  River 
to  reach  Cambodia.  Although  this  action 
was  belated,  it  was  an  encouraging  step 
for  it  admitted  the  existence  of  the  prob- 
lem that  had  theretofore  been  denied. 

Still  unanswered,  however,  was  the 
({uestlon  of  doing  something  about  the 
other  forms  of  this  "bswik  door"  aid.  Con- 
sequently, I  have  continued  to  urge  that 
the  Mekong  River  be  closed  imtil  such 
time  as  the  Cambodian  Chief  of  State, 
Prince  Sihanouk,  lives  up  to  his  claim  of 
"strict  neutrality."  A  substantial  part  of 
Cambodia's  seaborne  tiade  travels  the 
Mekong.  During  1965  a  total  of  410  ships 
used  this  route.  In  1966  such  arrivals  at 
Phnom  Penh  numbered  309  and  through 
the  first  8  months  of  1967  the  figure 
stands  at  210.  The  very  volume  of  this 
traffic  suggests  its  Importance  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Closing  the  Mekong  would  undoubtedly 
put  strong  pressure  on  the  Cambodian 
economy  which,  in  view  of  its  involve- 
ment in  supplying  large  quantities  of  rice, 
among  other  things,  to  the  Vietcong,  is 
where  persuasive  action  is  particularly 
needed.  Such  a  move,  I  believe,  would  be 
fully  within  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
governing  this  international  waterway, 
which  provides  that  riparian  states  may 
take  unilateral  action  to  insure  that  river 
traffic  does  not  threaten  their  general  se- 
curity. The  open  hostility  of  Cambodia 
toward  the  Saigon  government  would  in 
itself  justify  such  action. 

Last  June,  Prince  Sihanouk  announced 
Cambodia's  decision  to  recognize  the 
National  Liberation  Front  as  the  "sole 
and  genuine  representative  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people  in  their  heroic  strug- 
gle against  the  U.S.  invaders  and  their 
lackey;"  that  Is,  until  such  time  as  the 
North  Vietnamese  had  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  country  imder  Hanoi's  control. 
A  correspondent  for  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  reported  last  week  that: 

The  diplomatic  talsaione  of  Nortb  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong  oonceal  maclilnas  for  prop- 
aganda and  Infiltration  aimed  at  ti^rning 
Cambodia  Into  a  "third  front"  from  wbl^ 
to  fight  the  United  States  and  Saigon  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  can 
be  no  serious  question  about  the  legality 
of  closing  the  Mekong. 

Nonetheless,  It  Is  apparently  the  policy 
of  the  State  Department  to  do  nothing 
because  of  the  possibility  of  offending 
Sihanouk,  on  the  assumption  presimiably 
that  our  Inaction  will  somehow  prompt 
him  someday  to  return  to  the  fold  of  the 
free  world. 
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I  serioosly  question,  however,  that  It 
Is  wise  to  base  our  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem on  this  tenuous  "prodigal  son"  as- 
sumption. It  Is  frequently  theorized  that 
Slhsmouk  really  may  not  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  his  country  is  being  used 
by  the  Vietcong.  While,  of  course,  he 
may  not  know  where  each  and  every  VC 
encampment  is,  no  knowledgeable  person 
could  possibly  conclude  that  Sihanouk  Is 
as  politically  naive  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  Based  on  such  speculations 
our  policy  has  not  succeeded  In  changing 
the  situation  for  the  better  In  the  last 
2  years.  No  doubt  Cambodia  is  faced  by 
many  difficulties,  but  so  Is  South  Viet- 
nam. An  allegedly  neutral  nation,  which, 
through  either  acts  of  omission  or  com- 
mission, threatens  the  security  of  Its 
neighbor  should  nonetheless  be  brought 
to  account.  Since  January  1,  1966,  over 
13,000  Americans  have  been  killed  by  an 
enemy  which  derives  great  and  increas- 
ing advantages  from  Cambodian  re- 
sources. In  one  battle  alone  recently  at 
Dak  To  in  which  Communist  troops  en- 
tering South  Vietnam  from  Cambodia 
were  Involved,  the  cost  was  287  U.S.  dead 
and  1,000  wounded.  To  anyone  who  con- 
tinues to  question  the  use  of  Cambodia 
by  the  enemy,  I  would  simply  cite  a  few 
of  the  many  recent  stories  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  this  backdoor  aid. 
For  Instance  Time  magazine  in  Its  De- 
cember 1,  1967,  issue  states  in  part: 

The  Communists  have  dotted  Cambodia's 
600-mlle  fronUer  along  Sooth  Viet  Nam  with 
dozens  of  Jungle  encampments,  of  which  at 
least  five  are  classified  by  U.S.  Intelligence  as 
major  bases  (see  map).  The  network,  which 
stretches  from  the  marshlands  of  tbe  Me- 
kong Delta  Into  the  bloodied  hlU«  of  the 
Central  Highlands,  Is  believed  to  support  six 
regiments  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  as 

well  as  Innumerable  Viet  Cong  guerrillas 

a  total  of  up  to  20,000  men  who  are  kept 
busy  raiding  and  reconnolterlng  along  the 
border.  A  key  base  Is  tucked  away  in  Cam- 
bodia's "Parrott's  Beak,"  Just  40  miles  west 
of  Saigon,  which  also  harbors  one  of  the 
several  Jungle  hospitals  established  by  the 
Communists. 

Sihanouk  Trail.  According  to  the  detailed 
picture  that  emerges  from  boxloads  of  in- 
telligence reports  In  Saigon,  the  camps  are 
used  as  training  centers,  supply  storehouses 
and  marshaling  points  for  such  large-scale 
Communist  operations  as  last  month's  at- 
tacks on  Loc  Nlnh,  which  lies  directly  across 
from  the  two  major  bases,  and  the  fighting 
at  Dak  To,  which  faces  another  ba«e  at  tbe 
Intersection  with  Laos. 

Most  of  the  heavy  military  aqulpment  for 
the  Communist  troops  oontlntiee  to  oome 
down  the  pipeline  from  the  North  through 
Liaos,  but  the  Communlste  sumage  to  fiU 
most  of  their  food  and  clothing  needs  within 
Cambodia  Itself.  Under  a  procurement  system 
involving  the  Chinese  embassy  In  Pnompenh, 
the  Communists  buy  up  to  100,000  tons  of 
Cambodian  rice  a  year.  Until  the  Cambodian 
army  eat  Itself  Into  the  l-aerattve  trade  re- 
cently In  order  to  raise  money  for  Siha- 
nouk's pet  welfare  programs,  tt  was  handled 
almost  exclusively  by  Cambodia's  colony  of 
Chinese  merchants. 

As80(dated  Press  reporters  George 
McArtfaur  and  Horst  Paas  In  a  story  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
November  20,  tell  that: 

A  VletcoDc  «&mp  abowlng  signs  of  recent 
iMe  was  found  on  the  bcrder  opposite  War 
Zone  C  about  70  miles  northwest  of  Sai- 
gon, It  had  been  used  for  several  months  and 


-eauld  have  been  a  wtagtng  area  for  Loc  Nlnh 
Battte  only  0  mUae  sway  earlier  this  month. 

Winiam  Beecher,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  November  24,  1967,  re- 
lates that: 

United  States  officials  agree  that  while 
some  rice  Is  acquired  by  enemy  troops  In 
South  Vietnam  and  a  little  Is  brought  from 
Worth  Vietnam,  a  substantial  quantity  is  pur- 
chased In  Cambodia  for  the  use  al  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  units.  There  are 
Intelligence  reports  that  large  supplies  of  rice 
are  brought  in  Phnom  Penh,  the  Cambodian 
Capital,  and  moved  by  Cambodian  Army 
trucks  toward  the  Vietnamese  border. 

Donald  Kirk  in  a  dispatch  from  Phnom 
Penh  appearing  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star,  November  24,  states: 

Highly  informed  sotirces  here  report  the 
fishing  vUlage  Beam  on  Cambodia's  southern 
coast  Is  the  point  at  which  arms  are  landed 
for  shipment  through  Cambodia  to  Commu- 
nist forces  In  South  Vietnam. 

In  the  December  11,  196T.  issue  of  VS. 
News  &  World  Report,  In  an  article  en- 
titled "Cambodia — Growing  Base  for 
Vietnam  Reds"  it  is  said : 

Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  killed 
and  wounded  In  recent  costly  battles  at  Dak 
To  and  Loc  Nlnh  had  in  effect,  been  fighting 
under  a  tight  leash.  The  reason :  Communists 
used  bases  inside  "neutral"  Cambodia  to 
build  up  their  forces  for  those  battles.  U.S. 
planes  and  artillery  were  banned  from  at- 
tacking the  buUd-up  points. 

When  the  tide  of  fighting  turned  against 
the  Reds,  they  fled  back  to  "safe  sanctuaries" 
In  Cambodia.  Onoe  across  the  border  tbe 
Communist  foroee  were  tmrwnm  from  su- 
perior American  firepower. 

And  a  few  paragraphs  later  in  the 
same  article : 

The  Oak  To  campaign  is  Jiist  one  example 
of  bow  the  Beds  use  tbe  Cambodian  "sanc- 
tuary" for  Immediate  tactical  advantage.  It 
has  other  Important  uses  as  welL  Elce  grown 
in  Cambodia  ends  up  in  the  hands  of  Viet 
Cong  and  North  Vietnamese  units.  The  Cam- 
bodian Government  openly  eold  80,000  tons 
to  the  Viet  Cong  In  1866.  Communist  agents 
were  able  to  buy  at  least  that  much,  per- 
haps far  more,  on  the  open  "'•"■y^t 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  Cambodia 
Is  getting  worse,  not  better.  Our  policy, 
for  far  too  long,  has  daaced  to  Sihanouk's 
tune,  only  to  have  him  more  closer  and 
closer  in  support  of  the  enemies  of  South 
Vietnam. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Cambodian 
Army,  even  If  it  wanted  to,  would  be  in- 
capable of  adequately  poncing  Its  own 
bordo-s.  Even  .so,  it  is  my  view  that  a 
great  deal  more  could  he  done,  than  is 
now  being  done.  The  UJS.  proposal  to  fi- 
nance a  more  extensive  and  effective  sur- 
veillance of  the  Cambodia-Scuth  Viet- 
namese border  and  Cambodia's  ports  is, 
of  course,  desiral>ie,  but  the  composition 
of  the  International  Control  Commission 
makes  it  most  doubtful  that  any  such 
plans  are  likely  to  be  implemented. 

The  enemy  has  carried  the  war  into 
Cambodia.  It  has  done  so  with  Si- 
hanouk's political  and  material  support. 
Unhesitatingly  he  expresses  "total  soli- 
darity" with  the  Vietcong  and  has  re- 
peatedly acknowledged  aiding  the  Viet 
Mlnh  and  the  Vietcong.  Recently  he  Is 
quoted  as  saying: 

We  have  ma<le  a  verbal  agreement  with  tbe 
Viet  Cong  conoemiAg  trade.  Tbe  Viet  Coag 
buy  our  rice,  medicines  and  other  goods  and 
pay  with  dollars. 
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Only  a  few  days  ago  Sihanouk  \s  re- 
ported to  have  written  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  Ambassador  to  Cambodia 
urging  that  "our  brotherly  solidarity 
must  be  further  strengthened  without 
Interruption." 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  clear  beyond  all  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  Cambodia  has  given, 
and  continues  to  give,  substantial  help  to 
the  Vietcong.  No  knowledgeable  military 
ofiQcial  with  whom  I  have  talked,  either 
while  in  Vietnam  some  18  months  ago  or 
since,  has  expressed  any  doubt  about  it. 
Why  then.  I  ask,  do  we  not  urge  the 
Saigon  Government  to  close  the  Mekong 
River  at  the  Cambodian  border?  Since 
January  1965,  South  Vietnam  has,  in 
fact,  refused  to  permit  Commimist-flag 
ships,  or  vessels  coming  from  Communist 
ports,  or  carrying  Communist  goods,  ac- 
cess to  the  Mekong  and  I  hasten  to  point 
out  that  this  action  created  no  particular 
international  difBcultles,  a  fact  which 
should  conclusively  answer  the  argu- 
ment that  South  Vietnam  has  no  legal 
basis  for  actions  to  control  the  use  of  the 
Mekong  River  within  its  boundaries. 
With  the  Cambodian  economy  making 
such  a  vital  contribution  to  the  Vietcong 
and  the  enemies  of  South  Vietnam,  why 
should  South  Vietnam  continue  to  per- 
mit Cambodla-bound  ships  to  sail  some 
150  miles  right  through  Its  sovereign  ter- 
ritory, and  in  addition  require  the  diver- 
sion of  its  limited  naval  resources  to  pro- 
vide escorts  for  this  trtifQc  to  insure  no 
contraband  is  discharged  on  the  way. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  VS.  mili- 
tary   coomianders    are    recommending 


that  Cambodia's  other  major  seaport, 
Sihanoukvllle  on  the  Gulf  of  Thailand, 
be  quarantined  to  stop  the  flow  of  Com- 
munist weapons  and  ammunition  to  the 
Vietcong;  and  that  a  "hot  pursiilt"  policy 
be  adopted  to  allow  them  to  cross  the 
Cambodian  border  and  destroy  the 
enemy  bases.  These  hard  decisions  may 
well  have  to  be  made.  However,  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  that  consideration 
first  be  given  to  closing  the  Mekong  River 
to  all  Cambodian  traffic.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished quickly  and  easily  without 
any  loss  of  life  and  without  any  great 
risk  of  confrontation  with  any  other 
power.  Our  message  to  Sihanouk  would 
be  received  loud  and  clear.  Furthermore, 
this  action  would  immediately  choke 
Cambodia's  only  other  major  seaport 
with  vessels  diverted  from  the  Mekong 
thereby  compelling  the  Cambodian  Gov- 
ernment to  utilize  its  hard  pressed  port 
facilities  for  goods  needed  purely  for 
legitimate  domestic  purposes.  In  sum,  I 
believe  the  ultimate  result  should  help 
immeasurably  in  the  achievement  of  our 
objective  to  dry  up  Cambodia  as  a  source 
of  supply  to  the  enemy,  but  without  di- 
rect military  action. 

Our  failure  to  Insist  that  Sihanouk 
maintain  a  policy  of  genuine  neutrality, 
has  created  conditions  that  have  the 
grave  potential  of  intensifying  the  war. 
The  chances  of  a  major  expansion  of  the 
conflict  into  Cambodia  have  in  fact  in- 
creased, not  decreased.  This  trend  of 
events  must  be  reversed.  To  delay  action 
further  only  Invites  sm  even  greater 
problem  in  the  future.  Sihanouk  must  be 
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shown  that  his  one-eyed  neutralism  win 
not  be  tolerated.  To  continue  to  base  our 
policy  on  the  slim  hope  that  someday 
Sihanouk  will  decide  that  the  Vietcong 
will  lose  the  war,  is  self-defeating.  We 
have  failed  to  make  It  In  Sihanouk's  in- 
terest to  stop  aiding  the  enemy.  I  suggest 
again  that  the  loss  of  this  Important  out- 
let to  the  sea  would  be  an  appropriate 
and  a  wholly  justified  means  for  encour- 
aging Sihanouk  to  establish  a  policy  of 
"strict  neutrality." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  recently  had 
some  encouraging  reports  from  General 
Westmoreland  about  the  progress  of  the 
conflict.  However,  it  has  been  widely  re- 
ported that  he  has  expressed  deep  con- 
cern over  the  problem  of  Cambodia.  It  is 
apparent  that  our  efforts  to  curb  the 
flow  of  supplies  from  North  Vietnam 
have  forced  the  enemy  to  look  more  and 
more  to  Cambodia.  While  this  war  is  dif- 
ferent  in  many  respects  from  any  we 
have  fought  in  the  past,  it  is  the  same  in 
at  least  one  basic  element.  That  Is,  with- 
out supplies,  the  enemy  caimot  continue 
to  carry  on  the  struggle.  It  Is  abundantly 
clear  that  If  this  war  is  to  be  shortened, 
this  back-door  aid  to  the  enemy  must  be 
stopped.  It  is  time  our  policy  faced  up  to 
this  fact  and  produced  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Insert  a  table  showing  the  level  of 
free  world  shipping  to  Cambodia, 
through  the  first  8  months  of  1967,  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Defense  in- 
formation, together  with  several  recent 
press  accounts  concerning  Cambodia: 
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>  British. 


>  Dutch. 


[Prom  Time  magazine,  Dec.  1, 1M7] 

Cambodia:   Bdiloitp  on  thx  Bosdes 

Confronted  by  persistent  allied  military 
pressure.  North  Vietnamese  infiltrators  are 
finding  their  old  8outh-l>ound  routes  to  be 
increasingly  hazardous  traveling.  The  DMZ 
and  the  South  China  Sea  coast  have  been 
virtually  sealed  off,  and  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
Trail's  Laotian  branch  la  being  steadily 
pounded  from  the  air.  That  leaves  only  Cam- 
bodia as  a  relatively  bomb-free  route  into 
South  Viet  Nam.  This  kind  of  end  nm  la 
hardly  new  to  the  Communists,  who  have 
often  used  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk's  neu- 
tral kingdom  aa  a  gateway  and  a  sanctuary. 


But  the  rising  Intensity  of  the  war  Is  caus- 
ing them  to  use  Cambodia  more  and  more 
as  a  launching  pad  and  supply  depot. 

The  Communists  have  dotted  Cambodia's 
600-mUe  frontier  along  South  Viet  Nam  with 
dozens  of  Jungle  encampments,  of  which  at 
least  five  are  classified  by  UJ3.  Intelligence 
as  major  bases  (see  map).  The  network, 
which  stretches  from  the  marshlands  of  the 
Mekong  DelU  Into  the  bloodied  hills  of  the 
Central  Highlands,  U  believed  to  support  six 
regiments  of  North  Vietnamese  regulars  as 
well  as  Innumerable  Viet  Cong  guerrillas — 
a  total  of  up  to  20,000  men  who  are  kept 
busy  raiding  and  reconnolterlng  along  tlie 
border.  A  key  base  U  tacked  sway  In  Cam- 


bodia's "Parrot's  Beak,"  Just  40  miles  west 
of  Saigon,  which  also  harbors  one  of  the 
several  Jungle  hospitals  established  by  the 
Conununlsts. 

SmANOTTK    TRAIL 

According  to  the  detailed  picture  that 
emerges  from  bozloads  of  intelligence  re- 
ports In  Saigon,  the  camps  are  used  as  train- 
ing centers,  supply  storehouses  and  mar- 
shaling points  for  such  large-scale  Commu- 
nist operations  as  last  month's  attacks  on 
Loc  Nlnh,  which  lies  directly  across  from 
two  major  bases,  and  the  fighting  at  Dak 
To,  which  faces  another  base  at  the  Inter- 
section with  Laos. 
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Most  of  the  heavy  military  equipment  for 
the  Communist  troops  continues  to  come 
down  the  pipeline  from  the  North  through 
Laos,  but  the  Communists  manage  to  fill 
much  of  their  food  and  clothing  needs  within 
Cambodia  itself.  Under  a  procurement  sys- 
tem involving  the  Chinese  embassy  In 
Pnompenh,  the  Communists  buy  up  to 
100,000  tons  of  Cambodian  rice  a  year.  Until 
the  Cambodian  army  cut  Itself  Into  the 
lucrative  trade  recently  In  order  to  raise 
money  for  Sihanouk's  pet  welfare  programs, 
it  was  handled  almost  exclusively  by  Cam- 
bodia's colony  of  Chinese  merchants. 

DELICATE    BAI^NCING 

Other  food,  medicines  and  soft  goods  arrive 
by  ship  from  North  Viet  Nam  and  China  at 
Sihanoukvllle,  Cambodia's  oulet  on  the  Gulf 
of  Thailand.  They  are  then  trucked  over 
the  U.S.-bullt  Friendship  Highway  to 
Pnompenh  and  sent  to  the  Ijorder  bases 
along  routes  that  the  American  miUtary  has 
named  the  Sihanouk  TralL  Occasionally, 
V.C.  guerrillas  buy  surplus  Chinese  small 
arms  from  local  Cambodian  commanders, 
but  this  Is  strictly  local  enterprise  by  Sih- 
anouk's low-paid  officers. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  the  U.S.  General 
WilUam  Westmoreland  expressed  concern 
and  anger  at  this  enemy  buildup  Just  be- 
yond the  reach  of  bis  troops.  There  has  even 
been  some  talk  among  the  military  of  a 
Cuba-type  "quarantine"  of  Sihanoukvllle. 
But  the  Idea  hardly  pleases  U.S.  diplomats. 
However  annoying  they  find  Sihanouk's 
warm  embrace  of  Hanoi's  cause,  they  rec- 
ognize that  be  is  engaged  in  a  delicate  bal- 
ancing act  to  keep  his  cotintry  out  of  the 
Communist  grip.  Even  if  he  fully  appreci- 
ated the  magnitude  of  the  infiltration — as 
he  does  not  seem  to — and  were  determined 
to  kick  the  Communists  out,  his  30,000-man 
army  could  hardly  cope  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese regulars. 

U.S.  officials  hope  that  Sihanouk's  neu- 
trality may  gradually  become  a  Uttle  leas 
Bed-tinged.  Occasionally  they  are  encouraged 
by  such  actions  as  Sihanouk's  recent  forceful 
response  to  Peking's  propagandizing  in  Cam- 
bodia; he  closed  down  Red-lLnlng  newspapers 
and  threatened  to  recall  his  ambassador.  But 
Sihanouk  has  a  way  of  dissipating  good  will 
quickly.  Recently  he  has  been  mixing  par- 
ticularly virulent  attacks  on  the  U.S.  ("neo- 
oolonlallst  aggressor")  with  denials  that  the 
Communists  are  using  Cambodia  as  a  sanc- 
tuary. L«st  week,  angered  by  the  discovery 
of  a  Communist  camp  site  Inside  Cambodia 
by  three  American  newsman  (TUne,  Nov.  24) , 
Sihanouk  declared  that  henceforth  his  bor- 
ders would  be  sealed  to  all  U^S.  Journalists. 

(From  the  Waahington  Post,  Nov.  80.  1967] 

Camt  nr  Cakbodia  Linkkd  to  Vxxrooira 
(By  Oearge  McArthur  and  Horst  Faas) 

On  thx  Cambootan  Bobdzr.  November  10. — 
The  carefully  camoufiaged  Vietcong  camp  was 
hidden  beneath  lush  Jungle  about  four  milss 
Inside  neutral  Cambodia. 

The  signs  were  unmistakable,  despite  Cam- 
bodian denials,  that  countless  numbers  of 
men  and  tons  of  supplies  bad  crossed  this 
jimgle  site  and  gone  on  to  the  war  In  South 
Vietnam. 

The  camp's  oocup&nts,  probably  several 
hundred  men  from  a  major  headquarters 
oocbmand  group,  had  left  but  days  before. 
Sogie  had  been  In  the  area  the  previous  night, 
as  shown  by  fresh  footprints  after  a  heavy 
rain.  One  soldier  had  left  a  mosquito  net,  still 
rigged  over  a  hammock. 

From  the  caunp  and  stretching  toward  the 
unmarked  frontier  with  Vietnam  was  a  heav- 
ily traveled  military  road.  Monsoon  r&lns  had 
turned  stretcbas  of  It  Into  a  bog.  Engineers 
had  laid  down  a  «overlnc  of  neatly  trlnuned 
kigs  capable  of  supporting  heavy  trucks. 
Tracks  indicated  many  Itad  p*aaed  that  way. 

Tb«  road  croeaed  the  border  barely  nine 


miles  from  the  South  Vietnamese  town  of 
Locninh,  scene  of  a  bitter  battle  this  month. 
American  commanders  said  the  enemy  cboee 
this  battlefield  because  of  its  nearness  to  the 
sanctuary  of  the  border— a  sanctuary  denied 
by  Cambodia's  neutralist  ruler.  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk.  The  Prince  has  recently  quali- 
fied his  position  by  saying  his  S4,000-man 
army  could  not  possibly  seal  the  500-mUe 
border. 

Sihanouk  has  been  informed  of  our  discov- 
ery of  the  camp.  His  reaction  has  not  been 
disclosed. 

INVESTIGATION  PROMISED 

But  Premier  Son  Sann  said  a  Cambodian 
investigation  will  be  made. 

"It  Is  Impossible  that  the  camp  was  used 
for  any  long  period  of  time,"  the  Premier  said. 
"It  was  not  a  sanctuary." 

He  acknowledged  that  there  had  been  some 
crossings  of  the  frontier  by  Communist 
forces,  but  he  said  his  government  has  always 
demanded  withdrawal  as  soon  as  Intrusions 
were  discovered. 

(UPI  correspondent  Ray  F.  Hemdon,  who 
was  also  among  those  who  visited  the  camp, 
reported  that  he  had  "the  distinct  Impres- 
sion" that  the  Cambodian  government  did 
not  know  such  a  camp  existed.] 

Reporters  visited  the  frontier  at  the  In- 
vitation of  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  offered 
military  escorts  and  ordered  provincial  offi- 
cials to  cooperate  with  Western  newsmen. 

AREA    PINPOINTED 

When  we  drove  to  the  district  capital  of 
Mlmot,  about  15  miles  from  the  frontier,  and 
pointed  out  precisely  where  we  wanted  to  go, 
no  difficulties  were  raised. 

The  site  we  asked  to  visit,  chosen  on  the 
basis  of  information  from  qualified  sources, 
was  a  thin  track  branching  off  National 
Route  7  and  barely  shown  even  on  detailed 
maps.  From  the  paved  highway  which  parel- 
lels  the  border  north  of  War  Zone  C,  the 
track  was  hardly  noticeable,  the  entrance 
shrouded  by  trees. 

On  each  side  were  signs  warning  against 
smc^ing,  forest  fires  or  the  unauthorized  cut- 
ting of  timber.  Walking  down  the  twisting 
trail,  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
save  the  unusual  number  of  tire  and  cart 
tracks  on  a  small  dirt  road  that  ostensibly  led 
nowhere. 

ROAD     DISCOVERED 

llien,  a  few  hundred  yards  Into  the  woods, 
the  corduroy  road  of  logs  burst  Into  view.  To 
one  side  was  a  small  camoufiaged  clearing 
surrounded  by  a  drainage  ditch. 

The  small  military  escort  was  embarrassed. 
A  yoimg  lieutenant  said  perhaps  the  road 
was  used  by  tlmberthleves.  Another  sug- 
gested it  was  built  by  the  forestry  depart- 
ment. 

We  asked  to  come  back  the  next  day,  with 
a  bigger  military  escort  to  go  deeper  Into  the 
Jungle.  The  major  In  charge  of  our  escort 
agreed,  but  his  earlier  friendliness  was  gone. 
Prtnce  Slsawath,  a  cousin  of  Prince  Norodom 
who  was  along,  remarked  somewhat  bitterly: 
"I  suppose  you  will  write  about  the  Sihanouk 
traU." 

Next  morning,  when  we  sterted  back  to 
the  Jungle,  the  Prlnoe  was  absent  but  there 
was  a  full  escort  Including  an  army  tnidc 
with  a  20-min  cannon.  This,  it  was  explained 
was  to  protect  us  from  possible  attack  by  in- 
truding American  planes. 

TRAIZ.    TO    CAltFSnX 

Back  In  the  Jungle,  a  little  path  off  the 
corduroy  road  led  within  half  a  mUe  to  the 
Vlstooog  campsite.  There  was  no  mlBtaklxig 
the  seat  mUltary  order,  the  shelter,  tbe  Bttle 
bamboo  desks  and  tables. 

Bvtoythlng  was  cacaouflagsd.  Sonas  shel- 
ters ooDtalned  pens  used  by  the  Vtotoong  to 
keep  pigs  or  c.hlokwna,  Many  IxitB  ot  erldenoe, 
•veil  a  pags  from  the  esxnpli  supply  depart- 
ment, were  found.  A  North  Vietnamese 
esl  sun>ly  bag  had  also  baen  left  beiitxid. 


Anyone  who  has  seen  similar  camps  in 
Vietnam  itself  could  be  certain  this  was  a 
guerrilla  camp.  Its  location  Indicates  that 
the  Vietcong  regularly  uses  Cambodian 
Route  7,  which  runs  east  from  the  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh  and  roughly  parallels  the  South 
Vietnamese  border  for  about  40  mllee  above 
War  Zone  C,  where  much  of  the  fighting  In 
Vietnam  has  taken  place  In  the  past  year. 

One  such  camp,  of  course,  does  not  prove 
the  American  contention  that  the  Vietcong 
ssrstematlcally  violate  the  Cambodian  fron- 
tier and  use  Cambodian  territory  as  a  sanc- 
tuary. 

The  Americfuis  say,  however,  that  such 
camps  are  numerous  along  the  northern  half 
of  the  &00-mlle  Cambodian-Vietnamese 
frontier. 

[From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  20. 1967] 

Red    Camp    Site    in    Cambodia    Contradicts 

rotal  deniai.s 

(By  George  Mc Arthur  and  Horst  Faas) 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — The  discovery 
of  a  Viet  Cong  camp  site  four  miles  Inside 
Cambodia  has  angered  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk and  raised  doubts  about  his  past 
denials  that  Vietnamese  C<Mnmunlst  forces 
were  given  sanctuary  In  his  country. 

Cambodia's  ruling  prince  rejxirtedly  re- 
gards the  discovery  by  American  newsmen 
as  a  fabrication  and  part  of  a  campaign 
against  him  by  the  U.S.  press. 

The  Viet  Cong  caimp,  showing  signs  of 
recent  use,  was  found  on  the  Ix^rder  op- 
pKJslte  War  Zone  C,  about  70  miles  northwest 
of  Saigon.  It  had  been  used  for  several 
months  and  could  have  been  a  staging  area 
for  the  Loc  Nlnh  battle,  only  nine  mllee 
away,  earlier  this  month. 

The  prlnoe,  who  contends  the  United 
States  is  the  aggressor  in  Vietnam,  reported- 
ly told  intimates  the  reports  of  the  oamp 
were  part  of  a  campaign  Inspired  by  the  U.S. 
Command  Ln  Saigon  to  Justify  military  opera- 
tions against  Cambodia. 

RECORDS  DISCOyXSID 

Evidence  of  Viet  Cong  occupancy  found 
In  the  camp  Included  military  records  written 
In  Vietnamese,  North  Vietnamese  medical 
supplies  and  similar  Items.  Dated  scraps  of 
paper  Indicated  the  camp  had  been  xtsed 
for  several  months  dating  back  to  last  Feb- 
ruary. 

There  were  unmistakable  signs  that  sev- 
eral hundred  men,  probably  from  a  major 
headqueirters  command  group,  bad  used  the 
camp.  Occupants  had  left  only  a  few  days 
before. 

From  the  camp  a  heavily  traveled  road 
went  through  the  dense  Jvmgle  to  the 
frontier,  croasing  It  nine  mllee  traea.  Loc 
Nlnh.  Logs  had  l>ecn  put  down  to  fiountwaf* 
the  monsoon  mud.  Tracks  indicated  many 
heavy  trucks  haul  used  it. 

One  embarrassed  yoting  lieutenant  ssoort- 
Ing  the  reporters  said  perliaps  th«  road  was 
used  by  timber  thieves.  Another  suggested 
It  was  built  by  the  forestry  departiasBt. 

BB2KVKD  DT  GOOD  FAITH 

Reporters  visited  the  frontier  at  the  In- 
vitation of  Sihanouk.  rMplomats  tn  Phnom 
Penh  felt  that  despite  his  stated  sym- 
pathies with  the  Viet  Cong  be  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Cofnmunlsts  were  seriously  xislng 
Cambodian  territory  as  a  staging  area. 

"nie  prince  did  not  qualify  his  invitation 
to  the  frontier.  He  offered  military  escorts 
and  oideied  pPOTtndal  offldals  to  cooperate 
with  Western  newsmen.  T^ey  (Bd. 

When  reporters  drove  to  the  district  capital 
of  Bfimot,  about  IS  miles  from  the  Viet- 
namese frontier,  and  pointed  out  precisely 
where  tliey  wanted  to  go,  no  difficulties  were 
raised. 

The  district  *<tiwint«tr»«iiw  Oung  Hong 
Glwng  Hot,  an  affable  89-year-okl  career 
dvU  asrvant.  iaufhed  and  said  nottUag 
would  be  fOuad. 
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CHAKGXS  OfTXN   MADS 


American  officers  bave  charged  for  years 
that  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
use  Cambodia  as  a  sanctiiary  when  the  going 
gets  too  rough  for  them. 

American  authorities  In  Vietnam  have  pin- 
pointed at  leafit  20  permanent  camp  sites, 
many  of  them  In  a  five-mile  area  adjoining 
the  border  where  the  Cambodian  army  does 
not  patrol  and  has  no  significant  poets. 

Competent  authorities  say  the  Viet  Cong 
operate  Just  as  clandestinely  in  Cambodia  as 
they  do  In  Vietnam.  They  select  areas  where 
they  are  unlikely  to  meet  Cambodian 
soldiers,  particularly  the  virtually  unin- 
habited northeast  where  Cambodia,  Laos  and 
Vietnam  come  together. 

BORDER  SrrC  REPORTED 

Impartial  foreign  sources  In  Phnom  Penh 
have  knowledge  of  Viet  Cong  forces  In  Cam- 
bodia. Many  contend  the  number  Is  far 
greater  than  anything  suspected  by  Prince 
Sihanouk. 

A  fenced,  well-guarded,  maximum  security 
cajnp  la  reported  to  have  been  installed  long 
ago  along  the  border  In  Mondulklrl  Province 
opposite  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Vietnamese 
highlands. 

Other  bivouac  and  transit  areas  are  re- 
ported In  Mondulklrl  and  adjourning  Rat- 
naklrl  provinces.  A  400-bed  hospital  has  been 
repKjrted  near  the  district  town  of  Mlmot,  In 
Kampong  Cham  Province. 

Sources  In  Phnom  Penh  who  asked  not  to 
be  Identified  also  gave  this  Information: 

Along  the  border  of  Kampong  Cham  Prov- 
ince, where  rubber  plantations  are  frequent, 
about  20  percent  of  the  workers  are  of  Viet- 
namese origin  and  many  are  members  of  the 
Viet  Cong.  Workers  disappear  for  several 
days  and  plantation  managers  suspect  they 
duck  across  the  border  for  short  operations. 

Some  competent  authorities  In  Phnom 
Penh  contend  that  Sihanouk  does  not  know 
the  extent  to  which  his  territory  Is  being 
used  by  the  Viet  Cong. 

Others  say  the  prince  has  intentionally 
Ignored  Viet  Cong  activity,  particularly  In 
the  Jungled  northern  provinces  where  his 
government  has  little  control  anyway. 

In  the  southern  provinces  bordering  Viet- 
nam on  the  Mekong  Delta,  his  orders  to  stop 
Viet  Cong  infiltrators  have  been  relatively 
effective. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  20,  1967] 

VS.     Planes     Feared — Cambodians     Patrol 

Border  Wtth  CAtmoN 

(By  Donald  Kirk) 

RouTB  19,  Near  the  Cambodian-Sotjth 
Vietnam  Frontier. — The  Cambodian  army 
lieutenant  stopped  at  a  t\unbled-down  pile 
of  logs  and  boards  and  raised  his  hand. 
"That's  no-man's  land,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
the  east.  "We  cannot  go  farther." 

Half  a  mile  away  In  a  Jugle  clearing,  trees 
painted  white  by  the  International  Control 
Commission  set  up  by  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ment mark  the  border  between  Cambodia 
and  South  Vietnam. 

"We  once  had  a  permanent  post  here,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  sitting  on  the  log  remains  of 
the  old  fortification.  "But  It  was  too  difficult 
to  supply.  Now  we  Just  send  patrols." 

He  added  that  even  the  patrols  did  not 
walk  the  last  half  mUe  to  the  frontier  for 
fear  of  attacks  by  American  planes. 

As  he  spoke  the  sound  of  Jets  reverberated 
through  the  dense  Jungle.  The  planes.  In- 
visible through  the  bushes  and  towering 
trees,  were  apparently  a  mile  or  so  away,  well 
within  South  Vietnam. 

But  American  pilots  don't  always  observe 
the  border  so  scrupulously. 

AMERICAN     I,XAn.XT 

A  sergeant  picked  up  an  American  prop- 
aganda leaflet  showing  a  B63  dropping 
bombs.  The  back  of  the  pamphlet  explained 


that  the  B62  raids  were  "necessary"  to  wipe 
out  the  Viet  Cong. 

The  sergeant  said  he  had  never  seen  B52s 
near  the  Cambodian-Vietnam  frontier,  but 
cited  five  cases  In  the  last  month  In  which 
American  reconnaissance  planes  and  helicop- 
ters had  attacked  near  O  Yadao,  the  name  of 
the  last  regularly  manned  Cambodian  out- 
post, three  miles  inside  the  frontier. 

He  said  one  soldier  was  hurt  in  a  rocket 
attack  early  this  month  and  several  civilians 
had  been  killed  or  wounded  in  a  nearby 
village. 

The  flimsy  thatched  roof  huts  of  O  Yadao 
mark  the  last  point  toward  which  even  Jeeps 
can  slog  down  Route  19,  once  an  Important 
French  road  to  the  Vietnam  highland  center 
of  Plelku,  but  now  a  potholed  single  lane 
closed  to  all  but  occasional  military  vehicles. 

A  dozen  men  commanded  by  a  tall,  craggy 
sergeant  of  Montagnard  extraction  are  as- 
signed to  watch  for  both  American  planes 
and  Viet  Cong  soldiers,  whom  the  Americans 
are  certain  rely  on  Cambodia's  eastern  fron- 
tiers to  regroup  and  rest  after  fighting  in 
South  Vietnam. 

The  sergeant,  named  Ek  Sem,  said  his  men 
occasionally  fired  a  Chinese  antiaircraft  gun, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  encampment,  but 
so  far  had  not  hit  any  of  the  planes. 

DENIES     SEEING     VIET     CONG 

He  denied  having  ever  encountered  any 
Viet  Cong.  "We  go  on  patrols  every  day,"  he 
said.  "We  never  see  anything." 

If  he  does,  he  said  his  orders  are  not  to  fire 
but  simply  to  ask  them  to  return  across  the 
frontier. 

The  provincial  governor  and  army  com- 
mander, Chhor-Slen,  said  only  2,000  soldiers 
were  assigned  to  the  entire  province,  which 
covers  the  northeast  comer  of  Cambodia,  a 
mountainous,  dense  Jungle  region. 

Chhor-Slen  said  his  men  had  not  seen  a 
single  Communist  soldier,  either  Vietnamese 
or  Viet  Cong,  and  confirmed  the  impression 
that  American  planes  were  of  much  greater 
concern. 

At  Pak  Nhal,  a  company-sized  outpost  on 
Route  19  eight  miles  west  of  the  border,  he 
pointed  to  a  small  heap  of  shrapnel  and  tub- 
ing, souvenirs,  he  said,  of  an  American  rocket 
attack  on  July  30  In  which  a  woman  was 
killed  In  a  village  100  yards  away. 

As  he  spoke,  a  Montagnard  woman  ran 
from  the  village  to  the  post.  She  said  an 
American  rocket  had  killed  her  5-year-old 
son  two  weeks  ago.  "I  was  with  my  family  In 
my  home,"  she  told  an  interpreter,  displaying 
a  Jagged  scar  on  her  left  arm  she  said  was 
caused  when  she  v(ras  hit  by  shrapnel  in  the 
same  attack. 

Soldiers  at  the  post  said  they  saw  American 
reconnaissance  planes  at  least  three  times 
a  day,  but  explained  the  planes  only  fired 
"two  or  three  times  a  month." 

The  governor  also  claimed  the  Americans 
had  dropped  defoliating  chemicals  as  far  as 
12  miles  inside  the  Cambodian  frontier,  de- 
stroying about  1,000  square  miles  of  rubber 
plantations  and  uncultivated  forests. 

"The  Americans  drop  defoliants  several 
times  a  month,"  he  said.  "But  we  have  never 
seen  Viet  Cong  there.  The  war.  across  the 
border  Is  none  of  our  business." 

PLANTBBS   REPORT  REDS 

French  planters  in  the  region,  however,  dis- 
puted the  governor's  contention  that  no  Viet 
Cong  cross  the  border.  "It's  clear  that  In  hot 
fighting  the  Viet  Cong  move  backward  some- 
times," said  one  plantation  manager.  "A  year 
ago  VC  unit  was  pushed  inside  Cambodian 
territory  and  given  24  hours  to  leave.  And  it 
did." 

He  added  that  It  was  almost  Impossible  for 
Cambodia's  mlnlscule,  lll-eq\ilpped  forces  in 
the  province  even  to  know  of  the  existence 
of  Communist  camps  in  the  rough,  trackless 
hills. 

"That  would  requln  very  jtredse  serial 
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observation,"  he  said.  "So  the  Oambodlanj 
don't  bother  them." 

One  planter  claimed  the  Communist  forces 
held  medical  facilities  and  supply  posts  in  the 
hills,  but  did  not  think  they  could  hide 
away  an  entire  division,  as  the  Americana 
have  charged. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  24, 1967] 

Red  Port  Revealed — Cambodian  Village  Is 

Reported  Used 

(By  Donald  Kirk) 

Phnom  Penh,  Cambodia. — Highly  in- 
formed  sources  here  report  the  fishing  vil- 
lage of  Ream  on  Cambodia's  southern  coast 
Is  the  point  at  which  arms  are  landed  for 
shipment  through  Cambodia  to  Communist 
forces   in  South  Vietnam. 

These  sources.  Including  French  planters 
who  have  lived  and  worked  In  this  former 
French  colony  for  most  of  their  lives,  say 
the  arms  are  loaded  into  motorized  fishing 
boats  several  miles  off  Ream  and  brought 
to  the  village,  where  Chinese  merchants 
transfer  the  boxes  to  trucks  for  the  trek  to 
the  Vietnam  border. 

The  arms  are  shipped  through  Ream,  which 
also  has  a  small  Cambodian  naval  installa- 
tion, without  the  knowledge  of  Prince  Noro- 
dom Sihanouk,  in  the  opinion  of  these 
sources. 

Sihanouk  repeatedly  has  denied  reports, 
based  largely  on  American  intelligence 
sources,  that  Communist  arms  move  through 
Cambodia. 

Sources  here  said  the  arms  arrived  Just 
outside  Cambodian  waters  on  freighters  from 
China  and  Blast  European  countries.  The 
sources  had  no  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
arms  shipped  through  Ream  but  believed  it 
was  relatively  small — mainly  email  arms  and 
ammiinltlon  for  use  by  the  Viet  Cong  and 
not  North  Vietnamese  troopw. 

The  arms  are  believed  sent  to  Vietnam's 
delta  region.  Observers  believed  the  Commu- 
nists sometimes  preferred  to  ship  through 
Ream  to  avoid  the  long  trip  from  North  to 
South  Vietnam  over  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  trail 
through  Laos. 

Sources  here  had  no  information  that  the 
Communists  shipped  arms  through  Stha- 
noukville,  as  has  been  claimed. 

In  fact  these  sources  believed  the  Com- 
munists might  purposefully  avoid  Slha- 
noukvllle,  named  for  Prince  Sihanouk  and 
envisioned  by  him  as  Cambodia's  major 
prestige  port,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
an  embarrassing  discovery  that  might  re- 
duce his  sympathy  for  the  Communist  strug- 
gle In  Vietnam. 

(The  report  of  the  use  of  Ream  came  al- 
most simultaneously  with  one  from  Wash- 
ington that  U.S.  officials  are  becoming  con- 
cerned over  the  possibility  that  Sihanouk- 
vlUe  would  become  a  major  port  of  entry 
for  Communist  war  supplies.  Should  this 
happen,  said  Washington  sources,  some  ef- 
fort to  quarantine  Cambodia  might  be  neces- 
sary. ) 

Ream,  a  one-street  village  lined  with 
Chinese  shops  that  have  their  backs  leading 
to  small  piers,  is  some  15  miles  from  Sihan- 
oukvlUe  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  dirt  road. 

In  a  brlr-f  visit  to  Ream,  packing  bo^es  and 
oil  dnuns  were  seen  beside  the  8hoi>s. 

Several  motorized  fishing  boats,  ranging 
from  15  to  approximately  60  feet  long,  were 
moored  at  the  piers.  Shopkeepers  said  they 
were  all  strictly  fishing  boats,  and  a  look  at 
several  of  them  revealed  nothing  of  suspici- 
ous nature  on  board. 

At  the  end  of  the  road,  several  guards 
were  assigned  to  stop  traffic  at  a  gate  opening 
on  the  naval  installation.  Half  a  dozen  small 
naval  ships,  including  landing  craft,  were 
docked  at  the  base.  Authorities  denied  en- 
trance to  the  facility  on  the  grounds  that 
formal  permission  was  needed. 

Planters,    with    contacts    among    Chinese 
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merchants  and  Vietnamese  fishermen  living 
in  Cambodia,  say  arms  began  movln;  through 
Ream  only  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  They 
also  expressed  the  belief  that  arms  were 
sometimes  transferred  from  fishing  boats  to 
shore  at  other  Isolated  points  along  the 
coast. 

Sources  here  said  the  arms  were  shipped 
through  Cambodia  to  a  large  extent  In  closed 
trucks  whose  drivers  carried  papers  saying 
they  were  only  loaded  with  rice  for  local  use. 

One  source  said  these  trucks  sometimes 
traveled  "with  special  military  permission," 
indicating  elements  In  the  Cambodian  army 
were  working  for  the  Viet  Cong. 

One  key  factor  In  moving  the  arms  into 
Cambodia,  according  to  the  French  planters, 
Is  Vietnamese  employed  on  rubber  planta- 
tions near  the  border.  One  source  said  the 
Vietnamese  bad  dug  tunnels  at  some  points 
for  moving  goods  out  of  sight  of  Cambodian 
soldiers  and  guards,  who  have  orders  to  stop 
all  such  activity. 

Although  Sihanouk  denies  these  and  all 
other  such  claims,  sources  here  confirmed 
that  Frenchmen  had  unexpectedly  spotted 
Communist  troops  on  several  occasions. 

In  Northeast  Cambodia,  a  French  school 
teacher  took  a  wrong  turn  on  a  road  and 
drove  Into  a  clearing  which  he  described  to 
acquaintances  as  "full  of  Viet  Cong."  The 
teacher,  who  taught  geography  in  Phmon 
Penh,  Is  said  to  have  been  turned  over  to 
Cambodian  authorities  and  sent  back  to 
Prance. 

In  another  Incident,  a  chauffer  driving  a 
French  diplomat  to  the  border  near  the 
Vietnam  highlands  turned  onto  the  "wrong 
road,"  said  a  source  here,  and  encountered 
approximately  25  black-clad  peasants,  most 
of  them  bearing  arms. 

The  chauffer,  who  was  driving  In  a  convoy 
sponsored  by  the  government  to  prove  there 
were  no  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  In  the  area,  real- 
ized he  had  made  a  mistake,  turned  back  and 
rejoined  the  convoy  on  the  main  road. 

Cambodian  officials  told  the  diplomat  the 
black-clad  men  must  have  Cambodian  mili- 
tia, an  explanation,  said  the  source  who  re- 
peated the  story,  that  "convinced  no  one." 

Despite  such  stories,  Sihanouk  claims  no 
knowledge  of  the  presence  of  Viet  Cong  or 
Communist  troops  here  or  the  smuggling  of 
arms — and  also  rice — across  his  borders  to 
Vietnam. 

He  has,  however,  accused  the  Americans  of 
sometimes  "pushing  the  Viet  Cong  into  Cam- 
bodia" during  battles  on  the  other  side. 

But  the  sources  emphasized  that  Sihanouk 
himself  was  probably  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  Vietnamese  Communist  activities. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  34,  1067] 
Few    Said    To    Use    Cambodian    Port — Some 
U.S.  OmcEKS  Weigh  Sihanottkville  Quar- 
antine To  Bar  Vietcono  Arms 
(By   Willl8Lm  Beecher) 
Washington.  November  23. — Some  Amer- 
ican military  leaders  in  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington   are    concerned    about    reports    that 
major    ammunition    shipments    are    reach- 
ing North  Vietnamese   and  Vletcong  forces 
by  sea  through  Cambodia.  A  staff  study  has 
been  ordered  on  the  value  and  implications 
of  a  quarantine  of  the  Cambodian  coastline. 
Such  a  quarantine  might  Involve  stopping 
and  searching  Soviet,  Chinese  and  other  for- 
elgn-fiag  vessels. 

Some  civilian  officials  here  suggest  that  if 
Saigon  can  produce  persuasive  evidence  of 
arms  shipments  through  the  main  Cam- 
bodian seaport.  Sihanouk vllle.  the  evidence 
might  be  placed  before  Cambodia's  Chief  of 
State,  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

"SIHANOTTK    MAT    NOT    KNOW 

"Sihanouk  may  not  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  activities  In  bis 
remote  border  areas,  and  wouldn't  be  able 


to  do  much  with  his  40,000-man  army  even 
if  he  wanted  to."  one  official  said. 

"But  he  could  very  well  control  what  moves 
through  his  port.  And  U  military  Intel- 
ligence can  come  up  with  convincing  proof 
of  arms  traffic,  we  think  Sihanouk  could 
make  nq  reasonable  excuse  for  not  oontrol- 
Ung  It."  ■ 

Gen.  William  C.  Westmoreland,  command- 
er of  American  military  forces  in  Vietnam, 
Is  represented  as  being  disturbed  about  ship- 
ments through  Cambodia.  But  he  is  not  be- 
lieved to  have  made  any  quarantine  recom- 
mendations to  President  Johnson  or  other 
high  Administration  officials  diirlng  bis  re- 
cent stay  In  Washington. 

Most  of  the  military  concern  arises  from 
the  ability  demonstrated  by  the  enemy,  first 
at  Locnlnh  and  now  at  Dakto,  to  stock  up 
enough  mortars,  machine  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  sustained  operations.  Both  sites  are 
close  to  the  Cambodian  border. 

Military  leaders  say  that  most  of  four  North 
Vietnamese  regiments,  approaching  10,000 
men  in  strength,  were  preparing  for  battle 
In  Cambodia  last  month.  The  officers  esti- 
mate that  5,000  North  Vietnamese,  Including 
many  support  troops,  remain  in  Cambodia 
now. 

Prince  Sihanouk  has  repeatedly  denied 
that  the  Vletcong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
use  his  country  as  a  sanctuary.  He  was  re- 
fKDrted  to  be  angry  earlier  this  week  over  the 
discovery  of  a  recently  abandoned  Vletcong 
camp  four  miles  Inside  Cambodia.  The  camp 
was  found  and  photographed  by  correspond- 
ents of  The  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International. 

Military  and  civilian  authorities  agree  that 
most  arms  and  ammunition  for  enemy  forces 
In  Vietnam  moves  by  land  from  North  Viet- 
nam, over  the  complex  of  roads  and  paths  In 
Laos  known  as  the  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  Trail,  and 
from  these  Into  South  Vietnam,  or  into  sup- 
ply caches  in  southeastern  Laos  and  north- 
eastern Cambodia. 

The  officials  also  agree  that  while  some  rice 
is  acquired  by  enemy  troops  In  South  Viet- 
nam, and  a  little  is  brought  from  North  Viet- 
nam, a  substantial  quantity  Is  purchased  in 
Cambodia  for  use  of  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vletcong  units. 

There  are  intelligence  reports  that  large 
supplies  of  rice  are  bought  In  Pnompenh,  the 
Cambodian  capital,  and  moved  by  Cambodian 
Army  trucks  toward  the  Vietnamese  border 
to  the  northeast. 

"There  Is  a  good  deal  of  corruption  within 
the  Cambodian  Army,  and  much  of  this  ac- 
tivity could  very  well  be  unauthorized,"  one 
official  said. 

WESTMORELAND    CITES    PATROLS 

At  a  news  conference  In  the  Pentagon  on 
Tuesday.  General  Westmoreland  said  that 
with  the  extension  of  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment control  Into  the  countryside  and 
with  the  imposition  of  coastal  patrols,  the 
enemy  had  to  turn  to  Cambodia  and  buy  rice. 

"A  lot  of  Chinese  merchants  in  Pnompenh, 
I  suspect,  have  become  rich  because  of  this," 
be  said. 

There  bave  been  some  Intelligence  reports 
that  Chinese  arms  shipments,  ostensibly  des- 
tined for  the  Cambodian  Army,  have  arrived 
In  SlhanoukvlUe  and  been  carried  over  the 
Cambodian-American  Friendship  Highway, 
built  with  United  States  aid  funds  between 
SlhanoukvlUe  and  Pnompenh.  Prom  there, 
according  to  the  reports  the  goods  have 
moved  by  road,  river  tind  canal  to  Vletcong 
or  North  Vletneunese  troops. 

Some  Washington  officials  disparage  this 
Information  as  "low-level,  low-confidence  in- 
telUgence."  Others  insist  that  it  Is  only  a 
matter  of  time  until  conclusive  evidence  can 
be  assembled  on  the  reports  of  arms  traffic. 

One  civilian  official  said  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  "knowing  collusion"  between  Prince 
Sihanouk  and  those  who  might  be  aiding  the 


North  Vietnamese,  whether  in  supplying  rice 
or  arms  or  in  permitting  them  to  operate 
from  base  camps  along  the  Cambodian  bor- 
der. 

The  fact  that  Prince  Sihanouk  allowed  the 
American  news  agency  men,  accompanied  by 
Cambodian  troops,  to  search  for  the  enemy 
base  camp  on  Cambodian  soil  is  viewed  here 
as  supp>ort  for  the  contention  that  he  may 
not  have  realized  the  extent  of  Vletcong  ac- 
tivity in  the  remote.  Jungle-covered  border 
regions. 

(From  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  30,  1967] 

Hanoi,  NLF  Bid  To  Incite  Cambodia 
(By  Donald  Kirk) 

Phnom  Penh. — The  bland  exteriors  of  the 
diplomatic  missions  of  North  Vietnam  and 
the  Viet  Cong  conceal  machines  for  prop- 
eiganda  and  infiltration  aimed  at  turning 
Cambodia  Into  a  "third  front"  from  which 
to  fight  the  United  States  and  Saigon  gov- 
ernment In  South  Vietnam. 

Informed  sources  here  report  that  the  em- 
bassy of  North  Vietnam  and  the  "representa- 
tion" of  the  National  Liberation  Front,  the 
official  name  for  the  Viet  Cong,  devote  much 
of  their  time  to  developing  a  network  of  con- 
tacts, mainly  among  the  covmtry's  400,000 
residents  of  Vietnamese  ancestry,  for  ship- 
ping rice  and  other  products  from  Cambodia 
to  Vietnam. 

Mastermind  of  the  Viet  Cong  operation 
here  is  Nguyen  Van  Hleu,  a  member  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front.  Hleu,  once  regarded  as  roving 
foreign  minister  for  the  Front,  negotiated 
with  Cambodia  a  year  ago  for  raising  the 
Viet  Cong's  diplomatic  position  here  to  that 
of  a  "representation,"  Just  one  step  below 
full  embassy  stratus.  He  now  beads  the  mis- 
sion. 

Hailed  as  an  "Intellectual  patriot"  by  the 
Viet  Cong  press,  Hleu  Is  viewed  in  some 
quarters  as  one  of  the  half  dozen  top  men  In 
the  NLF.  A  former  secondary  school  teacher 
and  "Journalist"  who  wrote  propaganda  ar- 
ticles against  the  Americans  and  their  "pup- 
pets" In  Saigon,  be  headed  Viet  Cong  mis- 
sions in  Prague  and  East  Berlin  before  com- 
ing here  four  months  ago.  His  presence  Indi- 
cates the  Importance  the  Viet  Cong  attach  to 
bringing  "neutral"  Cambodia  firmly  into  the 
conflict  on  the  Communist  side. 

NOT     UNStTBTLE 

But  Hleu  is  not  so  unsubtle  as  to  offend 
the  Cambodian  government,  especially  its 
sensitive  chief  of  state.  Prince  Norodom  Si- 
hanouk, by  overtly  urging  it  to  Join  the  war. 

His  flrst  move,  in  fact,  was  to  work  out  a 
declaration  of  "respect  and  recognition"  for 
Cambodia's  frontiers  that  meant  the  Viet 
Cong,  if  they  were  to  win,  would  abandon 
all  the  Saigon  government's  claim  for  dis- 
puted territory  along  the  border. 

Hleu,  who  lives  in  a  three-story  apartment 
building  behind  the  modern  stone  and  con- 
crete villa  of  the  NLF,  also  has  abandoned 
his  request  for  "special  status"  for  the  local 
Vietnamese,  who  cannot  own  property,  must 
pay  high  taxes  and  are  generally  subject  to 
prejudicial  treatment  reflecting  the  Instinc- 
tive antipathy  of  Cambodians  for  Vietnamese. 

Hleu  reportedly  was  glad  to  compromise  on 
both  the  border  question  and  that  of  Viet- 
namese residents  In  return  for  Cambodia's 
support  of  the  Front  diplomatically — and 
hopefully  militarily  and  economically  as  well. 

Hleu'B  main  partner  here  Is  Tran  Buu 
Klem,  a  member  of  the  presidium  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  NLF  and  president  of 
the  Central  Committee's  Foreign  Relations 
Commission. 

Klem  participated  In  discussions  that  led 
to  opening  full-scale  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween Cambodia  and  the  Front  and  has  a 
luxurious  home  here  on  a  tree-shaded  street 
in  a  fashionable  residential  section. 
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Kiem.  vbo  apeiuls  much,  of  tU«  time  la 

South  Vietnam.  Is  believed  prtmarlly  con- 
cerned with  tbe  problem  ol  moblllalng  Cam- 
bodia's Vietnosaese  minority  betUnd  the  Viet 
Cong. 

In  tJbe  past  year  he  has  enforced  a  system 
by  which  most  Vietnainese  here  must  con- 
tribute to  the  NLF  cause,  whether  by  dona- 
tions or  by  ferrying  or  carrying  bags  of  rice  or 
even  by  digging  tunnels  Unking  Cambodia 
with  South  Vietnam. 

"There  Is  hardly  a  Vietnamese  in  the  coun- 
try who  doesn't  have  some  Job  to  do  for  the 
Viet  Cong."  stid  one  source.  Since  many  of 
th?  Vietnamese  here  live  oa  rivers  as  fisher- 
men, they  are  particularly  helpful  In  shipping 
rice  tr  water. 

And  these  employed  on  rubber  plantations 
near  th;  border  are  helpful  in  relaying  the 
rics  across  the  frorjtier  and  in  helping  Viet 
CoDg  units  that  bide  here  from  the  war. 

A  mainstay  of  support  for  Hleu  and  Kiem 
Is  the  Liberation  Press  Agency,  the  Viet  Cong 
propa^ndi  machine,  that  has  a  separate 
offi:e  here  in  a  viUa  on  one  of  the  city's  main 
*v?iues. 

Chief  of  the  o6ce  Is  Pham  Van  Quang,  one 
of  the  NLF's  top  prcpagandl3ts.  who  turns 
out  news  bulletins  in  Vietnamese,  Cam- 
bodian. Chinese  a^d  French,  arranges  for 
cultural  presentations  and  spreads  leaflets 
and  magazines  on  the  war  among  the  local 
Vietnimese. 

The  appointment  of  Quang.  Uke  those  of 
Hieu  and  Kiem.  i'.iustrates  the  importance 
the  Viet  Cong  attach  to  Cambodia.  While 
"ccvering "  the  w?r  for  t^ie  KLP  la  Vletnrm. 
he  reportedly  wrote  some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant statements  and  was  wcnnded  two  times. 
Like  Hieu.  he  sc:v?d  in  Enitern  Europe  be- 
fore his  present  assignment. 

Since  most  of  Cambodia's  Vietnamese  pop- 
ulation is  from  South  Vietnam,  the  actlr- 
Itles  of  the  NLF  her?  appear  sometimes  to 
overshadow  those  of  Hanoi.  Some  sotirces.  In 
fact,  suspect  that  North  Vietnam  is  at  odds 
with  the  Pro=t  over  control  of  Cambodian 
operations  despite  the  usual  displays  of  unity. 

North  Vietnam,  whcse  mission  here  was 
elevated  from  a  "representation"  to  an  "em- 
bassy" last  rear,  dssperately  needs  Cam- 
bodia's friendship  so  It  can  continue  to  filter 
some  troops  into  Vietnam  thrcush  the  north- 
east Camb:d;-'.n  proviace  of  Rattanakiri. 

Although  Sihanouk  violent'.y  denies  such 
act'Tlties.  cbs?rrers  believe  he  may  hav» 
reached  a  tacit  understanding  not  to  bother 
the  North  Vietnam  troop-  as  long  as  they 
don't  leavi  the  dense  Jungle  area  that  is 
far  removed  from  Cambodian  army  outposts. 

North  Vietnam  and  the  Viet  Cocg  have 
persuaded  the  Prince  of  the  rlghtness  of  their 
cause — a  factor  that  Is  crucial  In  protecting 
the  movement  from  Cambodia  of  rice  as  well 
as  arms  for  the  Viet  Cong.  The  government 
theoretically  prohibits  this  trade — and  gen- 
erally denies  lis  existence — but  has  done  little 
to  stop  It. 

A3»    tn-TIMATE    STSP 

The  ultimate  step  for  Communist  Vietnam 
would  be  for  Sihanouk  completely  to  aban- 
don his  policy  of  neutrality,  let  Communist 
troops  freely  base  here  until  the  end  of  the 
war  and  give  carte  blanche  for  the  legal  sale 
and  shipment  of  rice,  arms  and  other  prod- 
ucts from  Cambodia  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

Some  observers,  noting  the  Prince's  In- 
creasing anger  over  American  rocket  and 
machine  gun  attacks  from  planes  flying  In- 
side his  borders,  bellev^  he  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  such  a  decision. 

If  so.  the  entire  Cambodian  frontier  could 
turn  into  a  full-fledged  "third  front."  said 
one  source,  referr  jig  to  the  interior  of  South 
Vietnam  as  the  "first  front"  and  the  Demili- 
tarized Zone  between  the  two  VIetnams  as 
the  "second  front," 

But  Sihanouk  would  face  strong  opposition 
from  some  of  his  countrymen,  who  may  be 


Jnst  3s  fearful  of  the  Commtmlst  Vietnamese 
as  they  are  of  the  Saigon  regime  and  the 
Americans. 

"It  was  almost  a  scandal  her*  when  the 
Prince  recognized  the  NLP."  said  one  official. 
"The  feeling  was,  after  he  broke  off  relations 
with  Saigon  in  1963.  that  he  should  never  go 
all  the  way  and  recognize  the  Vict  Cong.  But 
he  thinks  the  Communists  are  sure  to  win. 
and  he  wants  to  be  on  the  right  side  from 
the  start." 


(Prom  the  t7.S.  News  i  World  Report.  Dec.  11, 

I.  19«71 

CAMEoai.\ — GrowiNG  Base  for  Vietn.uh  Reds 

Saicon. — Suddenly  It  is  Cambodia  that  has 
become  critically  dangerous  to  American 
military  commanders  already  locked  lu  a 
bloody  war  against  Communists  in  Vietnam. 

Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  killed 
and  wounded  in  recent,  costly  battles  at  Dak 
To  and  Loc  Ninh  had.  In  eSTect,  been  fighting 
und^r  a  tight  leash. 

The  reason:  Communists  used  bas^s  inside 
"neutral"  Cambodia  to  build  up  their  forces 
for  those  battles.  T3S.  planes  and  artUley 
were  banned  from  attacking  thj  buiid-up 
points. 

When  the  tide  of  fighting  turned  against 
the  R*ds.  they  fled  back  to  "safe  sanctuaries" 
In  Cambodia.  Once  across  the  border,  the 
Commualst  forces  were  Immune  from  supe- 
rior American  firepower. 

"HOT    PntSTTT"? 

Now  VS.  commanders  In  the  field  are  de- 
manding a  change  In  the  rules. 

The  White  H^use  is  being  prersed  for  per- 
mission to  attack  the  known.  Important 
Communirt  bases  Inside  Cambodia. 

If  this  is  •■politically  unpalatable."  Gen. 
William  C.  Westmoreland's  command  wants, 
at  a  min:mum.  the  right  of  "hot  pursuit." 
The  Communist  enemy  would  be  chased  all 
th3  w;y  back  to  and  beyond  base  camps  hid- 
den in  thD  Cambodi.in  jungle  whenever  they 
broke  off  contact  inside  Vietnam. 

Adding  weight  to  pleas  from  the  field  were 
commsnts  In  a  television  Interview  on  No- 
vember 23  by  former  President  Dwlght  D. 
Elsenhower,  who  raid: 

"If  you're  chasing  some  people  and  they 
Just  rteT  over  Into  Cambodia  or  Laos.  I 
wouldn't^ — It  wouldn't  bother  me.  I'd  go  at 
thsm  as  l;.ng  is  they'd  come  la  thcr;  la  the 
first  place." 

G antral  Westmoreland  and  the  American 
Ambassador  to  Vietnam.  Ellsworth  Bunker, 
raised  the  question  of  "hot  pursuit"  In  No- 
vember when  they  were  la  Wa-hington  while 
tho  struggle  for  Dak  To  was  at  its  height. 

STATE    DEPARTMENT    Virw 

American  offlclals  in  Saigon  lay  the  dis- 
cu'^oEs  in  Washington  were  "too  sensitive" 
far  public  comment.  But  it  is  known  the 
U.S.  State  Department  strongly  opposes  any 
military  operations  across  the  Cambodian 
frontier. 

Field  commanders  In  Vietnam  hope  the 
Bunker-Westmoreland  team  extracted  some 
concessions  from  the  White  House.  They  are 
not  optimistic. 

Concern  over  the  Increasingly  vital  role 
Cambodia  plays  in  North  Vietnam's  war 
plans  rose  sharply  when  captured  documents 
disclosed  details  of  Hanoi's  "winter-spring" 
campaign  for  1967-68. 

The  plan  calls  for  large-scale  transporta- 
tion of  North  Vietnamese  troopys  by  truck 
through  Laos  as  tar  south  as  Cambodia. 

Prom  bases  In  those  two  countries,  the 
Reds  would  launch  more  and  bigger  drives 
against  American  and  South  Vietnamese 
forces. 

A  T7.S.  tntelllgence  analyst  comments: 

"The  North  Vietnamese  are  moving  every- 
thing they've  got  down  south  as  fast  as  they 
can.  IfB  likely  we  will  be  In  for  big  batUes 
soon." 


A  documented  sttrdy  showing  bow  Hanoi 
nres  Cambodia  to  fight  inside  South  Vietnam 
has  been  prepared  by  American  officers  la 
General  Westmoreland's  headquarters. 

Most  recent  example  was  the  campaign 
fought  for  control  of  the  strategic  hills 
around  Dak  To.  The  struggle  there  cost  the 
US   287  dead,  1.000  wounded. 

Communist  troops  Infiltrated  the  area 
from  bases  In  Cambodia.  After  days  of  close- 
cuirter  fighting,  the  enemy  had  lost  1.641 
confirmed  dead.  Estimates  cf  additional  dead 
and  wounded  carried  away  from  the  battle- 
field ranged  from  1. 000  to  1,500. 

The  survivors  straggled  across  the  border  to 
two  l.irge  hospitals  set  up  by  the  North 
Vletr.amDss  inside  Cambodia.  Both  hospitals 
have  modern  surgical  facilities,  trained  doc- 
tors and  nurses. 

Snys  a  U.S.  officer:  "Their  wounded,  or  mott 
of  them,  will  be  back  fighting  us  one  of  tlicse 
diys.  It's  a  shame  we  cannot  go  in  after 
them." 

A    "RICE    BOWL"' 

The  Dak  To  campaign  is  Just  one  example 
of  how  the  Reds  use  tlie  Cambodian  "sanct**- 
ary"  for  immediate  tactical  advantage,  t 
has  other  lmp:rtaat  uses  as  well. 

Rice  grown  in  Cambod:a  ends  up  In  the 
hands  of  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
units.  The  Cambodian  Government  openly 
sold  30000  tons  to  the  Viet  Cong  In  1866. 
Communist  agents  were  able  to  buy  at  least 
that  much,  perhaps  far  more,  on  the  open 
market. 

From  all  accounts,  shipments  of  Commu- 
nist-bloc arms  and  ammun.tion  Into  Cam- 
bodia are  oa  the  rise.  Soviet.  Polish.  Chinese 
and  Hong  Kong-registered  ships  call  m  in- 
creasing numbers  at  Sihanoukville.  Cambo- 
dia's principal  seaport. 

To  speed  up  cargo  hantUing.  the  port  faciU- 
t-es  are  being  expanded  to  five  times  the 
present  capacity.  French  aid  is  going  Into 
coartructlon  of  a  ra.lway  line  linking  Si- 
hanoukville and  Pnompenh. 

Although  "hard"  evidence  of  what  the 
ships  parry  is  not  easily  obtained,  it  is  clear 
that  Cambodia's  small  network  of  roads  and 
large  network  of  canals  and  rlverways  are 
rr.pidlv  becoming  Important  supply  routes. 

ShalloT7-draft  barges  with  steel  hulls  ore 
being  ueed  to  move  cargoes  from  Sihanouk- 
ville to  Rc.^m.  a  nearby  fishing  village.  Cargo 
Is  there  transferred  to  motrrizcd  sampans 
that  cruise  along  the  canals  Interlacing  th? 
low.  marshy  border  between  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam. 

A  small  sampan  Intercepted  recently  three 
miles  inside  the  Vietnamese  side  of  the  fron- 
tier was  found  to  be  loaded  wltn  100-mm. 
mortars. 

OUT    m    THK   OPEIt 

The  Reds  seem  to  be  moving  arms  more 
openly  than  before.  An  Intelligence  officer  In 
Saigon  says  this: 

"We  have  pretty  good  evidence  that  Just 
recently  a  ship  unloaded  cargo  that  Included 
mines,  consigned  to  a  civilian  Import  firm 
in  SihanoukviUe.  The  mines  weren't  even 
camouflaged." 

Drugs  and  other  supplies  needed  for  treat- 
ment of  wounded  pour  in  openly  from  Singa- 
pore. Purchasing  agent  ttere  Is  the  Singa- 
pore branch  of  Peking's  Bank  of  China. 

Chinese  businessmen  In  Cambodia  are  pxir- 
chaslng  and  supply  agents  for  other  necessl- 
Ues.  The  telegraph  office  in  Pnompenh,  the 
capital,  has  a  special  s?ctlon  set  aside  to  han- 
dle messages  to  and  from  Hanoi.  Each  day 
the  area  Is  Jammed  with  Chinese  merehants 
transaeting  business  with  North  Vietnam. 

Cambodians  hire  out  as  porters  and  boit- 
men  to  transport  goods  and  weapons  insid; 
the  country  and  across  the  border  Into  Viet- 
nam. 

Some  lnt«nigenc«  reports  claim  the  Viet 
Cong  have  recruited  a  division  of  troops  from 
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among  ethnic  Vietnamese  who  are  citizens 
of  Cambodia. 

txrx    rOR   THB    INFANTRT 

Cambodia's  contribution  In  food  and  fa- 
clUtles  has  become  so  large  that  Hanoi  is  able 
to  xise  its  trucks  to  transport  troops  Into 
Laos  and  south  to  the  Cambodian  border. 
Until  recently,  trucks  hauled  supplies  only. 
The  infantrymen  walked. 

Some  sources  claim  the  voliune  of  traffic 
from  Southern  Cambodia  east  and  north  to 
the  battle  areas  Inside  Vietnam  is  bigger  by 
far  than  the  traffic  from  North  Vietnam 
through  Laos  to  the  Cambodian  border. 

It  is  Just  now  becoming  clear  what  effect 
this  Increasing  dependence  on  supply  lines 
inside  Cambodia  is  having  on  Communist 
strategy. 

Hanoi  has  adopted  what  Is  called  a  "strat- 
egy of  peripheral  forces."  Its  major  combat 
units  are  based  Just  outside  the  frontiers  of 
South  Vietnam,  are  able  to  Jump  in  and  out 
of  battle  at  will. 

With  divisions  firmly  anchored  at  the  bases 
In  Cambodia  and  Laos,  as  well  as  along  the 
Demllltftrized  Zone  separating  North  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  captured  documents 
calling  for  a  "winter-spring  offensive"  take 
on  new  meaning. 

That  campaign,  state  the  documents,  Is  to 
consist  of  "large-scale,  powerful  and  con- 
tinuous attacks,  conducted  on  all  battlefields, 
to  destroy  as  much  U.S.  and  Vietnamese 
Army  manpower  resources  as  possible." 

Knowing  Hanoi's  battle  plan  for  the  next 
six  months,  American  officers  are  staring 
longer  and  harder  at  sanctuaries  Just  across 
the  Cambodian  border. 

A  ranking  U.S.  commander  says: 

"There  will  certainly  be  more  Dak  Tos,  and 
we  will  take  heavy  casualties.  The  enemy 
doesn't  seem  to  mind  losing  a  lot  of  men  as 
long  as  he  kills  a  lot  of  our  men." 

If  the  "green  light"  were  to  come  from 
Washington,  experts  here  say,  the  base  camps 
in  Cambodia  could  be  cleaned  out  with  a 
maximum  of  three  U.S.  divisions  committed 
to  the  campaign. 

There  la  Uttle  that  Prince  Sihanouk,  Cam- 
bodia's ruler,  could  do  other  than  complain. 
His  Army  of  36,000  men  has  had  no  combat 
experience.  Its  eqxilpment,  much  of  which 
Is  supplied  by  Red  China  and  Russia,  has 
been  poorly  maintained. 

Yet,  a  direct  attack  by  UJS.  forces  is  ruled 
out  at  present  as  politically  Inexpedient.  A 
distinct  possibility,  It  Is  felt  here  in  Saigon, 
Is  that  "hot  pursuit"  will  sooner  or  later  be 
permitted. 

Then,  explains  an  American  colonel.  Com- 
munist troops  fieelng  Into  Cambodia  will  no 
longer  be  in  line  for  a  period  of  "wine, 
women  and  song."  Instead,  they  will  have  to 
keep  running. 

WHY    U.S.    COMMAKDERS   WANT   "HOT   PTTKStriT" 
INTO    CAMBODIA 

Problem:  War  supplies  and  weapons  are 
ptourtng  across  "neutral"  Cambodia  In  a  grow- 
ing stream,  to  help  Red  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Freighters  from  Eastern  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia  unload  at  Cambodia's  port  of 
Sihanoukville.  Supplies  go  by  road  to 
Pnompenh,  move  along  the  Mekong  River 
and  fan  out  to  Communist  troop  bases  along 
the  border  with  South  Vietnam.  From  those 
bases.  Red  troops  cross  into  Vietnam  to  at- 
tack U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese  forces,  then 
slip  back  Into  their  Cambodian  sanctuary  to 
rest  and  refit. 

Proposed  solution:  American  commanders 
seek  freedom  to  pursue  Communist  troops 
across  the  border  into  Cambodia  and  destroy 
them  and  their  bases — instead  of  Just  re- 
turning Red  fire  defensively  when  It  comes 
from  that  side  of  the  border,  as  In  the  past. 
Also  sought:  Freedom  to  bomb  Communist 
troops  and  supply  convoys  moving  through 
the  border  area. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PEARL  HARBOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hag  AN).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HalpirnI,  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  was  a  terrible  tragedy  for 
the  United  States,  but  it  was  a  temporary 
tragedy.  This  day  was  a  strategic  suc- 
cess for  Japan,  but  it  was  a  temporary 
success.  At  approximately  7:55  a.m.  on 
that  fateful  Sunday  the  first  wave  of  183 
Japanese  aircraft  struck  Pearl  Harbor. 
At  8:40  a.m.  the  second  wave  of  180  air- 
craft struck.  By  9 :  15  the  attack  was  over, 
leaving  in  its  wake  over  2,000  dead,  188 
destroyed  planes,  18  sunk  or  seriously 
damaged  ships,  and  a  shocked  America. 

On  December  8,  1941,  President 
Roosevelt  stated  to  Congress: 

Yesterday,  December  7,  1941 — a  date  which 
will  live  In  Infamy — the  United  States  of 
America  was  suddently  and  deliberately  at- 
tacked by  naval  emd  air  forces  of  the  Empire 
of  Japan. 

The  United  States  was  plunged  into 
the  most  terrible  war  in  history — a  war 
in  which  over  lAVz  million  combatants  of 
all  nationalities  died;  a  war  in  which  en- 
tire empires  came  crashing  down  as  tre- 
mendous forces  that  were  unleashed  ir- 
revocably changed  the  very  face  of  the 
globe. 

We  stand  here  today — 26  years  later — 
and  are  awed  by  the  Incredible  changes 
we  have  witnessed,  changes  ranging 
from  the  birth  of  the  United  Nations  to 
the  birth  of  the  atomic  bomb.  The  forces 
that  were  unleashed  on  that  Sunday  in 
1941  have  led  to  this  Nation's  assump- 
tion of  responsibility  as  a  global  power. 
Indeed,  we  can  no  longer  speak  of  Amer- 
ican or  of  world  history  without  speak- 
ing of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy. 

Pearl  Harbor  therefore  serves  as  a 
historical  touchstone  against  which  we 
can  mesisure  the  changes  we  have  wit- 
nessed. Remembering  and  honoring 
those  who  died  on  that  day,  we  must 
place  their  sacrifices  in  context  and  rec- 
ognize that  history  offers  no  guarantees 
for  the  survival  of  any  nation.  The  les- 
son of  Pearl  Harbor  is  that  a  tragedy 
need  not  be  permanent,  for  a  tragedy 
is  ultimately  judged  as  temlx>rary  or 
permanent  only  in  retrospect.  It  was  the 
people  of  this  Nation  who  made  this 
tragedy  a  temporary  one. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  VACATED 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der heretofore  granted  to  me  be  vacated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


STRENQTHENINa  RURAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  out  in 
BLansas  City  today  the  junior  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  James  B. 
Pearson,  appeared  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  group  at  Farmland  Indus- 
tries. The  subject  of  his  speech  was  en- 
titled "Strengthening  Rural  America:  A 
National  Commitment." 

The  Senator  chose  a  subject  that  is 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  represent  rural  areas.  I  bi%ye 
frequently  referred  to  this  effort  as  rural 
redevelopment.  The  Senator  speaks  of  It 
as  rural  revltallzation.  But  by  whatever 
name  or  description,  the  effort  is  the 
s&xne  and  is  directed  toward  arresting 
the  movement  of  rural  population  to  our 
large  cities.  The  heart  of  the  proposal  Is 
to  stimulate  the  economy  of  the  rural 
community  to  make  available  rural  jobs 
which  hopefully  may  be  accomplished  by 
a  tax  incentive  designed  to  attract  new 
job-creating  industries  into  rural  com- 
munities. The  other  items  in  the  pro- 
posal include  expansion  of  education  op- 
portunities in  the  rural  areas;  better 
credit  to  business  firms  developing  in 
rural  areas;  better  housing  and  recrea- 
tion and  more  equitable  geographical 
distribution  of  spending  and  procure- 
ment programs  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Kanssis  for  his  contribution  tmd  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Harris]  who  has  been  associated  in  this 
effort.  I  have  said  many  times  there  is 
not  enough  money  in  the  world  to  solve 
all  the  problems  of  our  cities  if  they  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  size  to  the  point  where 
there  can  be  no  human  solution.  The  best 
place  to  solve  the  problem  of  our  cities  is 
in  the  rural  areas,  which  the  Senator  has 
so  effectively  proposed.  It  is  my  intention 
In  the  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress to  join  in  this  effort  by  proposing 
similar  legislation. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  cause  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  to  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  the  benefit  of  all 
of  our  colleagues  whether  from  the  rural 
or  urban  areas.  AU  Members  of  Congress 
should  consider  well  and  carefully  the 
proposal  embodied  in  the  Senator's  re- 
marks which,  in  my  (pinion,  may  well  be 
the  best  solution  to  the  nagging  problems 
of  both  our  cities  and  rural  areas : 
Strengthening  Rvsai.  America:  A  National 

COMMITMENT 

(Address  by  Senator  Ssmxs  B.  Pearson  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmland  In- 
dustries, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  December  7, 
1967) 

First,  let  me  say  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  visit  with  you  at  this  annual  meeting 
of  Farmland  Industries  and  to  discuss  the 
hopes  we  share  In,  "Strengthening  Rural 
America." 

AU  of  us  take  note  that  the  subject  of  rural 
revltallzation  has  received  a  considemble  and 
growing  amount  of  attention  during  the  past 
year.  Indeed,  a  national  discussion  of  some 
magnitude  is  under  way  centering  around 
the  question  of  why  we  should  and  how  we 
can  stimulate  the  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  rural  America.  And  a  convenient 
and  appropriate  way  to  get  Into  the  subject 
matter  of  my  comments  here  this  morning 
is  to  ask  the  question,  why  is  It  that  this 
debate  has  emerged  In  1967? 

There  ape  several  reasons,  but  I  would 
mention  two: 
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First,  1967  has  been  a  bad  year  for  fanners. 
Indeed,  we  are  now  In  the  midst  of  a  major 
agricultural  recession.  Farm  prices  began  to 
decline  just  about  one  year  ago  and  many 
are  now  down  to  some  of  the  lowest  level  In 
years.  At  the  same  time,  costs  bave  continued 
to  rise.  Thus,  parity  now  stands  at  73,  the 
lowest  since  the  IQSO's.  And  net  farm  income 
will  be  10  to  15  percent  lower  In  1968  than  in 
1967. 

This  current  farm  recession  has  a  particu- 
larly bitter  taste  because  it  came  hard  on  the 
heels  of  the  brief  upturn  in  1966.  The  Im- 
provements In  the  farm  economic  picture  in 
1966  were  fairly  minor  and  certainly  brief, 
but  due  to  a  combination  of  circumstances 
they  served  to  create  the  impression  among 
many  that  agriculture,  at  long  last,  might 
finally  be  on  the  road  to  economic  stability. 
Thus,  the  farm  picture  of  1967  is  made  more 
dismal  by  its  contrast  to  the  more  favorable 
trend  tn  1968 

But  as  all  of  you  know  better  than  I,  1966 
was  no  great  boom  year.  It  only  looked  fairly 
good  because  the  years  before  had  been  so 
bad.  Thus,  In  a  very  real  sense,  1967  marks 
the  return  to  the  normally  depressed  con- 
ditions which  have  plagued  the  American 
farmer  for  over  a  decade. 

Bural  America,  and  particularly  rural-farm 
America,  has  been  tn  trouble  for  a  good 
many  ye&ra.  Therefore,  one  must  look  further 
for  an  explanation  of  this  new  national  in- 
terest In  the  need  or  rural  development. 

Ironically,  It  Is  the  great  and  dramatic 
troubles  in  the  giant  cities  which  have 
finally  caused  us  to  more  clearly  see  the 
difficulties  of  the  countryside  and  small 
towns. 

The  headlines  of  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  mad*  all  of  us  painfully  aware 
of  the.  "erisls  of  the  cities."  a  crisis  described 
In  terms  of  fettering  slums,  rising  crime 
rate,  disintegrating  families,  chronic  unem- 
ployment, racial  tension,  congested  streets, 
polluted    air   and    contaminated    water. 

We  have  now  begun  to  recognize  that  many 
of  these  problem-  csn  be  traced  to  the  over- 
crowding of  people  and  excessive  concentra- 
tion of  Industry  into  a  few  great  metropoli- 
tan centers.  We  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  effective 
approaches  to  dealing  with  the  crisis  of  the 
cities  is  to  devise  prograiiB  which  will  have 
the  effect  o."  slowing  down  the  great  rural 
to  urban  migration  which  continues  to  de- 
populate the  countryside  and  small  towns 
and  to  swell  the  population  of  our  already 
overcrowded  cities. 

The  long,  hot  urban  summer  of  1967  has 
proven  to  be  something  of  a  catalyst,  and  we 
have  begun  to  accept  the  idea  that  as  we  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  crisis  of  the  cities  the 
challenge  is  not  simply  to  make  the  cities 
more  efficient  and  more  livable  for  more  and 
more  people,  but  how  to  keep  r-.ore  and  more 
people  from  crowding  into  them. 

Increasingly  we  are  coming  to  realize  that 
the  old  assumption  that  the  migration  from 
the  cotmtry  to  the  city  represents  the  first 
step  up  the  ladder  of  economic  opportuinty 
and  social  advancement  simply  isn't  valid. 

Por  tn  reality  far  too  many  of  the  rural 
poor  have  crowded  into  the  deteriorated  sec- 
tions of  the  large  cities  where  they  have 
become  entrapped  by  their  own  lack  of  skiUs 
and  limited  housing  in  ugly  slum  ghettos. 
What  was  to  be  their  economic  salvation  be- 
came their  prison,  and  lU-equipped  to  resist 
the  depersonalizing  forces  of  the  city,  their 
sense  of  personal  and  social  responsibility  is 
dulled.  As  the  darkness  of  despair  crowds  out 
the  ll^t  of  hope  they  are  demoralized  and 
devoured  by  the  contaijslon  of  their  alum  en- 
vironment. 

The  rural  exodus  Is  not,  of  coarse,  com- 
posed only  of  the  poor  and  unsklUed.  It  also 
includes  the  talented  youth  and  the  hlglkly 
educated,  and,  to  be  sure,  many  at  them  find 


economic  reward  and  respectable  social  stattis 
tn  the  city.  But  the  fact  of  their  leaving 
means  that  the  rural  communities  are  being 
bled  of  their  best  human  talent  and  moat 
pro<}uctIve  economic  resources.  In  a  cycle 
that  conttntially  feeds  upon  Itself:  the  loss 
of  people  means  a  loss  of  local  Income  and 
the  gap  between  the  actual  tax  base  and 
tlie  costs  of  public  services  is  widened.  Rural 
communities  are  already  stretched  to  the 
limit  to  provide  the  public  resources  to  ?du- 
C3t3  their  children,  but  after  they  have  been 
educated  the  youth  move  to  other  areas  be- 
c.use  of  c  lack  of  loc::!  economic  opportunity 
and  social  amenities. 

But  this  in  turn  magnifies  the  problem 
because  it  is  the  talented  and  educated  youth 
who  could  best  provide  the  initiative  and 
leadership  to  revitalize  the  community.  Iron- 
ically, the  ruml  orens  pre  subfldlzlng  the 
cities  by  the  continuing  export  of  their  edu- 
cated youth. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  hundreds  of  rural 
communities  are  now  facing  the  prospect  of 
virtual  extinction.  And  when  a  rural  com- 
munity dies,  the  nation  suffers  an  Irretriev- 
able loss. 

Thus,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  whole 
question  of  our  rural-urban  balance  in  the 
n3w  perspective.  We  are  beginning  to  chal- 
lenge some  of  the  old  beliefs  and  dogmas 
about  economic  growth  and  development, 
about  the  efficiency  of  economic  and  popula- 
tion concentration,  and  about  the  quality  of 
human  life  In  gtant  cities. 

Anserleans  have  always  be«i  a  mtle  uneasy 
about  massive  urbanization  but  on  the  other 
band  we  have  tended  to  b^eve  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  forces  which  underlie  this 
concentration  of  economic  resources  and 
people  are  not  only  inevitable,  but  also  basi- 
cally desirable  over  the  long  run. 

However,  confronted  with  the  fact  that 
seventy  percent  of  our  people  are  already 
squeezed  onto  one  percent  of  the  land  and 
faced  with  monumental  crises  of  the  cities, 
we  have  finally  begun  to  question  whether 
the  trends  of  the  past  several  decades  are,  tn 
fact,  either  inevitable  or  desirable. 

When  confronted  with  the  fact  that  It 
takes  S20,000  In  tax  dollars  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  one  more  passenger  car  Into 
New  York  City  during  rush  hour  traffic  pe- 
riods, one  must  necessarily  question  whether 
the  public  Is  being  asked  to  pay  too  high  a 
price  for  the  maintenance  of  our  giant  met- 
ropolitan areas. 

When  a  freight  truck  can  average  only 
about  6  miles  per  hour  in  moving  from  one 
side  of  the  city  to  the  other — the  old  horse 
drawn  freight  wagon  could  do  better  than 
that — we  begin  to  realize  that  there  Is  an 
awful  lot  of  econondc  waste  and  Inefficiency 
associated  with  doing  business  tn  s  megalop- 
olla 

When  millions  of  city  workers  can't  find 
Jobs,  we  see  more  clearly  how  ridiculous  it 
is  not  to  do  something  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  more  people  to  stay  where  they  are, 
rather  than  moving  to  the  city  where  too 
many  wind  up  on  the  public  welfare  roles. 

When  we  contemplate  the  adverse  effect 
that  crowding,  congestion  and  environmental 
hazards  have  on  the  quality  of  human  life, 
we  value  more  highly  the  living  opportuni- 
ties enjoyed  In  the  countryside  and  small 
towns. 

The  task  ahead  then  is,  I  think,  rather 
clear;  we  must  expand  the  number  and  the 
quality  of  opportunities  of  rural  America 
so  that  those  who  choose  to  do  so  will  have 
the  freedom  to  remain  where  they  are  and 
not  be  forced  to  move  to  the  already  over- 
crowded and  overburdened  cities. 

But  while  most  of  us  will  accept  this  as  a 
most  worthwhile  goal,  we  will  have  difficulty 
translating  it  into  a  reality.  This  la  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  we  are  godng  to  be  try- 
ing something  we  have  never  really  tried  to 
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do  before.  This  mw>nw  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  discard  a  good  number  of  old  notloas 
and  accept  a  number  of  new  ways  of  looking 
at  our  environment.  This  will  take  time.  And 
the  national  discussion  which  is  now  undir 
way  will  continue  for  several  years. 

There  are,  however,  several  very  clear  neids 
and  some  obvious  steps  that  raust  be  taken, 
several  of  which  I  want  to  menUon  at  tSiis 
time. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  rural  farm  ssctor,  we 
must  rededlcate  ourselves  to  a  fresh,  new'  ef- 
fort to  Etrengthen  the  family  farm.  The  pres- 
ent  agricultural  recession  demands  that  we 
rcstudy  the  farm  problem  and  consider  new 
policy  alternatives.  And  as  we  do  so.  we  have 
got  tj  focus  our  thinking  more  sharply  and 
purposefuHy  on  the  family  farm  unit.  The 
promoUon  of  the  family  farm  system  has  al- 
ways  been  the  overarching  goal  of  agrlcultur- 
policy.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  In  our  con- 
cern over  prices  and  production  we  have 
somshow  tended  to  lose  sight  of  the  famUy 
farm  unit  itself.  Favorable  farm  prices  are 
essential.  But  more  than  good  prices  u 
needed.  This  Is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
decline  m  farms  has  continued  more  or  less 
constantly  since  the  early  I940'a.  during 
psriods  of  high  farm  prices  as  well  as  during 
periods  of  depressed  economic  conditions. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  family 
farm  Is  strong.  But  however  much  one  plays 
around  with  deflnltlons.  the  fact  remains 
that  In  the  past  25  years  the  number  of 
farms  In  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
by  half.  And  In  Kansas  between  1950  and 
1961,  for  example,  the  number  of  farms 
dropped  from  135,000  to  94.450.  a  decline  of 
32  percent.  If  this  trend  were  to  continue 
unchanged,  there  staiply  would  be  no  more 
farms  left  In  Kansas  in  Jnst  30  years  f  Such 
a  development,  of  course,  is  most  unlikely 
but  It  serves  to  illustrate  tf  the  family  farm 
system  is  to  be  preserved,  present  trends  will 
have  to  be  dramatically  altered. 

Strengthening  of  the  family  farm,  of 
course,  has  meaning  not  only  for  the  farmer 
but  for  the  millions  of  people  who  Mve  in 
the  thousands  of  towns  and  cities  whose  eco- 
nomic well  being  is  so  closely  rested  to 
the  family  farm  economy. 

But  this  Is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  stim- 
ulate the  economy  of  the  total  rural  com- 
munity, there  are  a  number  of  steps  that 
must  be  taken  to  expand  the  range  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  In  oar  smaller  towns 
and  cities. 

First,  and  most  obvious,  rural  areas  need 
more  Jobs.  Unless  we  can  actuaOy  begin  to 
increase  the  number  of  Jobs  available  in  oar 
rural  coinunltles,  nothing  else  that  we  can  do 
will  have  any  meaningful  or  lasting  effect. 
In  this  connection,  I  would  Just  like  to  briefly 
mention  the  Rural  .Fob  Development  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Harris  and  myself  In 
July  of  thla  year.  This  bUl  provides  a  series 
of  tax  Incentives  designed  to  attract  new 
Job-creating  industries  Into  rural  conununi- 
ties.  I  am,  of  course,  pleased  to  note  that  the 
bill  has  been  extremely  well  received  in  the 
Congress  and  we  have  been  most  encouraged 
by  the  expression  of  support  we  have  received 
from  all  around  the  country.  I  am  most  hope- 
ful that  we  can  get  early  and  favorable 
action  on  thla  piece  of  legislation. 

Second,  we  must  expand  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  rural  areas,  parti  ciilarly 
those  types  of  programs  involving  vocatlanal- 
technlcal  training.  New  industries  can  sur- 
vive in  rural  communities  only  tf  they  are 
able  to  count  upon  a  skilled  labor  force. 

Third,  we  need  a  better  system  of  making 
credit  available  to  business  firms  which  are 
Interested  in  developing  a  new  enterprise  in 
niral  areas.  The  type  of  capital  that  is 
needed  to  finance  new  Industries  Is  often 
times  simply  not  available  outside  the  large 
metropoUtan  areas. 
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Fourth,  we  have  got  to  suiMtaattaUy  im- 
prove the  quantity  aad  quality  of  available 
housing.  One  of  the  first  problems  that 
smaller  towns  encounter  in  th^r  efforts  to 
attract  new  Industry  Is  a  shortage  of  housing. 

Fifth,  the  Federal  Government  must  do  a 
better  Job  than  it  is  now  doing  to  achieve  a 
more  equitable  geographical  distribution  in 
the  spending  and  procurement  programs. 
This  is  particularly  important  in  regard  to 
the  awarding  of  research  and  development 
grants  to  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
present  pattern  of  distribution  of  funds 
actually  tends  to  encourage  the  concentra- 
tion of  people,  talent  and  economic  resources 
in  a  relatively  few  areas.  There  is  no  reason 
whatsoever  why  more  of  these  grants  can't 
go  to  the  small  regional  and  conununity  col- 
leges. The  strengthening  of  these  Institu- 
tions will  have  many  indirect,  but  important, 
ramifications  throughout  the  surrounding 
community- 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  task  tOiead  Is  a 
difficult  one  and  it  Is  still  unclear  precisely 
where  this  growing  national  consensiis  on 
the  need  to  achieve  a  more  reasonable  rural- 
urban  balance  will  take  us.  But  one  very 
favorable  consideration  Is  the  fact  that  these 
efforts  win  be  well  received  by  the  people  as 
a  whole.  Public  opinion  polls  have  consist- 
ently shown  that  the  majority  of  America's 
200  million  people  would  prefer  to  live  on 
farms  or  In  small  towns.  Thus,  I  think  It  Is 
clear  that  thousands  of  families  who  are  now 
forced  to  move  to  the  cities  each  year  would 
choose  to  remain  In  their  local  conMnunl- 
tles  If  the  opportunities  there  were  such 
that  they  would  look  forward  to  years  of  eco- 
nomic stability  and  social  opportunity. 

To  strengthen  our  rural  communities  will 
truly  be  a  strengthening  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Therefore,  the  challenge  ahead  Is  not 
only  imposing,  but  exciting  and  those  of 
you  assembled  here  today  will  play  a  vital 
and  Important  role  In  this  effort. 
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PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 
RECENT  DEVALUATION  OP  THE 
BRITISH  POUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
miui  from  California  [Mr.  Hawna]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  taken 
the  occasion  for  this  special  order  today 
to  discuss,  in  I  hope  some  meaningful 
detail,  the  problems  associated  with  the 
recent  occurrence  in  Britain  of  the  de- 
valuation of  the  pound  and  the  attendant 
activity  relative  to  gold.  These  events,  I 
believe  have  brought  into  perspective  a 
real  question;  mainly.  What  is  the  eco- 
nomic strength  of  the  United  States? 
Where  do  we  stand?  What  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  gold  to  the  strength  of  the 
dollar? 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
first  look  at  comparative  inflation  sta- 
tistics. Ttaese  statistics  give  os  the  first 
hint  of  the  real  circumstances  in  world 
finances.  I  should  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  which  will 
show  the  percentage  of  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  caused  by  inflation  for  the 
major  industrialized  countries  of  the 
world  during  the  period  1960-M: 


CoBTrtiy 


1460 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


AvsrafL    Avwsge, 
\96fm     196IK66 


Belgium 4.7 

Canada 1.0 

ffance _ 3.9 

Germany 1,5 

Italy 1.8 

Japan. 1.0 

Netheilaods 2.5 

Sweden 3.3 

SwhzerlaMl 1.9 

United  Kipgdoni— 8 

Onlted  States 1.0 


7.5 

5.6 

2.1 

4.2 

4.1 

4.2 

4.04 

4.63 

1.0 

LO 

1.S 

1.8 

2.5 

3.7 

2.16 

1.83 

3.0 

&.1 

4.8 

3.4 

2.S 

Z.7 

3.70 

3.63 

Z3 

3.0 

2.9 

2.4 

3.4 

3.5 

3.04 

2.71 

Z.6 

4.2 

7.4 

5.9 

4.5 

2.4 

4.88 

4.U 

1.1 

1.1 

7.6 

3.8 

6.7 

5.1 

4.86 

3.77 

2.5 

2.4 

3.2 

i.t 

5.1 

5.8 

4.46 

3.90 

2.4 

4.7 

3.0 

3.5 

5.0 

6.4 

4.52 

4.04 

1.9 

4.5 

3.4 

3.1 

3.4 

4.8 

3.84 

3.29 

3.3 

4.8 

2.0 

3.3 

4.8 

3.9 

3.76 

3.27 

1.0 

1.0 

1.3 

1.4 

1.6 

2.9 

1.64 

1.46 

Source:  OECD,  Main  Economic  Indicaton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  table  shows  us  that 
during  this  period  of  time  the  United 
States  had  the  smallest  rate  of  inflation 
of  any  Industrially  advanced  coimtry.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  France,  which  has 
raised  the  serious  question  about  the 
stability  of  this  Nation's  economy  had 
three  times  as  much  inflation  during  this 
period  of  time  as  did  the  United  States. 
Our  average  for  each  s^ear  was  L46  while 
France  averaged  3.63. 

I  believe  this  Is  Important  for  the 
Members  to  keep  In  mind.  It  brings  into 
perspective  the  real  drcumstanoes  about 
the  strength  of  this  country's  financial 
position. 

When  one  compares  the  strength  of  the 
United  States  on  a  standard  of  what  is 
happening  in  any  other  land  one  must 
come  to  this  conclusion:  ours  may  not 
be  ttit  strongest  economy  that  could  be, 
but  It  Is  the  strongest  economy  that  is, 
and  it  is  the  strongest  economy  ttiat  ever 
was.  That  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by 
the  people  of  our  country,  nor  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  health  of  international 
finance. 

Ttte  wealth  of  a  nation  has  been,  is, 
and  will  probably  continue  to  be  deter- 
mined by  that  which  is  extracted  from 
the  land,  and  made  desirable  and  useful 
by  the  techxx)logy,  by  the  skills,  and  work 
of  its  people.  The  true  wealth  of  a  nation 
is  really  a  summation  of  natural  and  hu- 
man resources — In  other  words  the  ap- 
plication of  a  society's  accumulated  skills 


addressed  to  what  Is  extracted  from  the 
land,  thus  increasing  the  original  value 
of  the  natural  resource. 

Now,  that  Is  wealth. 

When  you  understand  this,  then  you 
can  imderstand  where  gold  stands  in  this 
partitnilar  picture. 

Separate  and  apart  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  gold  system  -which  we 
created  as  human  beings  for  our  use — 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  gold's 
value  depends  on  its  use,  gold  is  no  dif- 
ferent than  anything  else.  Its  value  is 
determined  by  how  much  it  costs  to  take 
it  out  of  the  ground,  and  how  much  it  has 
been  enhanced  by  human  skill,  and  final- 
ly to  the  service  it  gives  mankind  in  its 
new  form.  If  you  look  at  this  matter  in 
this  way,  I  think  you  can  follow  me  tn 
what  I  am  about  to  say. 

It  Is  true  that  there  is  less  gold  being 
created,  being  extracted  from  the  land 
as  a  resource,  ttian  is  required  to  carry 
on  any  system  of  trade.  That  is  true.  But 
the  gold  that  is  l)elng  extracted — what 
is  happening  to  it?  As  small  and  as  lim- 
ited as  it  is,  what  is  happening  to  the 
gold  that  we  are  extracting  from  the 
land? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here  a  chart  show- 
ing the  new  supply  of  gold  in  the  world 
for  the  years  1960  to  1966. 1  would  like  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Reookb. 

The  chart  is  as  follows : 


COLD— NEW  SUfPLY  AND  USE,  1960-66 
Kn  aiUiont  of  dollars  unless  oiiierwise  indicatad| 


nn  nsi  1962  1963  1964  19SS 


Supirty:  Total  newly  available  gold  >. 1,378 

Of  wMcb,  U.S.  prodiKtien: 

(a)  fl'hwiuli  Miwt S8.8 

(10  In  ^rcMtvt _ 4.3 

Demand: 

Addttiuiis  Id  irortd  rnuiielaiy  stock ' 310 

Estimated  iadostrial  and  orMHc  no* 375 

(a)  B4S. 265 

(b)  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mint HO 

Estimated  private  hoarding' 695 


1,540         1,515 


1,906 


1,856         1,840 


1,370 


54.8 

54.5 

51.4 

5L4 

5BL6 

63.1 

3.C 

3.6 

i.7 

2.8 

3.2 

4.6 

615 

355 

825 

715 

210 

-40 

380 

390 

390 

520 

SEO 

«6S0 

285 

330 

325 

430 

465 

95 

60 

65 

90 

95 

545 

770 

690 

620 

1,070 

760 

■  New  Jtroduction  aIus  Rusuaa  sales  less  piirctiase  bv  Maioland  China. 
'DxtaTTom  IMF,    International  Financial  Statistics. 


'  Bastd  en  uries  pwbKshed  by  BfS  for  12  coDfitries  and  by  U.S.  Bufwa  a(  Iht  MM  for  29  coanlriK  sot  tovcrad  by  Im  BIS 
•EsboatB. 

t  Residual 

SoMRx:  IMF  Aaanl  MMrt,  1967. 


Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stMMild 
like  to  have  my  colleagues  refer  to  this 
chart  to  see  that  the  extraction  of  gold 
has  been  reducing  In  quantity  In  these 
last  years.  However,  more  than  that  is 
the  question  of  where  it  is  going.  If  ]k>u 
will  look  at  the  estimation  of  private 
hoarding,  yo4i  wiO  see  that  that  is  the 


largest  single  source  of  the  aoqolslticKi  of 
new  gold.  In  fact,  in  1965,  tbere  were 
$1,840  mimon  of  gold  extracted;  $1.07 
billion  was  privately  hoarded. 

Why  is  that,  and  why  shovQd  It  be  so? 
What  is  this  great  desire  on  the  part  of 
people  to  hold  this  gold  which  can  serve 
mankind  if  it  is  otUised  only  in  a  prac- 
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tical  way?  I  assure  you  in  its  artistic  and 
commerce  function  there  is  an  average  of 
only  about  $350  million  worth  of  gold 
required.  The  rest  of  it  should  be  answer- 
ing the  need  of  a  disciplinary  standard 
for  the  exchange  of  worldly  goods.  But 
it  is  not  there.  It  is  not  there.  It  is  in 
private  hands  primarily  in  Europe,  par- 
ticularly France. 

Now  is  the  proper  time  in  this  state- 
ment to  unfrock  that  base  canard  which 
is  wrapped  around  the  stance  of  the 
French  vis-a-vls  gold.  The  French  posi- 
tion is  based  upon  those  very  same 
private  hoards  of  gold  concentrated  in 
Europe.  The  French  position,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  gold  speculators  suggests  to 
me  that  because  the  United  States,  with 
its  great,  strong  economy,  and  its  great, 
strong  dollar  which  imderwrites  the 
price  of  gold  at  $35,  the  sweetest  specula- 
tion system  that  was  ever  set  forth  by  or 
for  man  has  been  created. 

The  man  who  wants  to  speculate  in 
gold  can  go  to  a  bank  in  Europe  and 
borrow  $35  in  order  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
gold.  He  has  a  small  carrying  charge  for 
service  or  interest.  It  may  cost  him  80 
cents  to  $1  to  acquire  from  the  bank  the 
loan  to  get  the  $35  worth  of  gold.  Just 
imagine  the  leverage  that  this  gives  the 
person  who  is  going  to  speculate  in  gold. 

If  he  has  a  few  thousand  dollars,  he 
can  buy  literally  millions  of  ounces  of 
gold  to  carry  on  this  speculation ;  specu- 
lation that  is  being  underwritten  by  our 
guarantee;  the  speculation  which  is  the 
very  thing  attacking  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really  a  remarkable 
cycle:  this  situation  which  has  the  very 
strength  of  the  dollar  permitting  a  man 
to  go  to  a  bank  and  borrow  on  the 
strength  of  the  doUar  guarantee  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  gold  in  a  specxilative 
market  {ind  then  to  find  that  this  very 
same  speculation  is  the  thing  attacking 
the  dollar.  Is  that  not  remarkable? 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  policy 
that  we  now  have  in  terms  of  gold.  For  it 
is  that  very  policy  that  is  allowing  people 
to  attack  the  real  strength  of  our  country 
on  an  arbitrary,  manufactured  bsisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sioggest  this:  I 
suggest  that  certainly  within  the  intel- 
ligence of  men  who  created  the  standard 
in  the  first  place,  there  ought  to  be  some 
kind  of  policy  which  would  remedy  these 
farcical  situations.  Therefore,  I  am  going 
to  present  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  directed  to  the  Treas- 
ury to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
will  pay  $35  an  ounce  for  gold;  gold  ex- 
tracted from  the  soil  and  is  new  gold,  and 
that  the  United  States  second,  will  pay 
$35  an  oimce  for  gold  for  legitimate 
transactions  between  nations  which  re- 
quire additional  gold  for  their  reserves, 
but  that  the  United  States  does  not  guar- 
antee $35  an  ounce  to  the  speculators. 

There  will  be  no  guarantee  for  specu- 
lation. We  will  support  legitimate  trans- 
actions of  sale  with  our  guaranteed  base; 
but  we  will  not  guarantee  speculative 
sales  nor  honor  claims  arising  from  such 
transactions. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 


distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California  agree  with  me  that  the  person 
who  buys  gold  has  a  chance  of  making  a 
killing  but  has  practically  nothing  to  lose, 
since  the  United  States  will  always  buy 
his  gold  back  at  $35  an  oimce.  Does  this 
not  distinguish  gold  speculation  from 
other  types  of  speculation?  Would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  we  really  need  to 
make  the  speculators  look  both  ways,  by 
presenting  them  with  the  chance  of  loss 
as  well  as  of  gain? 

Mr.  HANNA.  The  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  Is  pre- 
cisely correct.  The  gold  market  last  week, 
as  reported  in  the  National  Observer 
which  carried  an  article  therein  and 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  had 
some  $250  million  in  gold  transactions  in 
London. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ha- 
CAN) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[Frcm  the  National  Observer,  Dec.  4,  1967 1 
Global  Economics:   Behind  tre  Action  in 
Gold 

The  gold  market  last  week  retiiraed  to 
near -normal  conditions  after  Its  most  hectic 
weelc  In  history.  Some  9250,000,000  of  gold, 
about  120  times  the  weekly  average,  had 
changed  hands  at  the  London  bullion  market 
after  Britain  devalued  Its  pound  from  $2.80 
to  $2.40. 

Though  the  nish  on  gold  has  subsided, 
gold  remains  an  important  commodity.  Here, 
In  questlon-and-answer  form,  is  a  description 
of  gold  and  the  gold  markets  and  why  gold  Is 
Important  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world. 

Q.  What  nations  are  the  leading  producers 
of  gold? 

A.  South  Africa  produces  about  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  world's  new  gold.  Most  of  the  re- 
maining 30  per  cent  comes  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia. This  year  South  Africa  Is  expected  to 
mine  some  41,000,000  ounces  of  gold.  At  the 
U.S.-set  price  of  t35  an  ounce,  that  comes  to 
$1,435,000,000  of  new  gold. 

Q.  How  much  gold  is  there  in  the  world? 

A.  It  Is  estimated  that  If  all  the  gold  In 
the  world  were  melted  and  formed  Into  a 
cube,  the  cube  would  fit  on  a  baseball  dia- 
mond. Gold  normally  does  not  wear  out.  It  is 
so  Indestructible  that  the  golden  mask  of 
King  Tut  still  gleams  brightly  in  Cairo's  Mu- 
seum of  Antiquities,  unchanged  from  that 
distant  time  when  the  mask  was  placed  on 
the  mummy  of  the  young  Pharaoh  In  a  hill- 
side tomb  near  ancient  Thebes. 

Q.  What  is  the  status  oj  gold  mining  in  the 
United  States? 

A.  In  1942  the  U.8.  War  Production  Board 
declared  gold  a  nonessential  metal  and  or- 
dered aU  the  nation's  2,000  gold  mines  to 
shut  down.  The  industry  has  never  recovered. 
The  lucrative  alluvial  deptosits  had  long  since 
been  worked  out,  forcing  miners  to  dig  ever 
deeper.  Homestake  Mining  Co.,  of  Lead,  8J3., 
the  only  major  gold  mine  to  soirvive  the  war- 
time closure,  used  to  average  $1,000  of  gold 
per  ton  of  ore.  Now,  after  a  ton  of  ore  Is 
blasted,  lifted,  crushed,  milled,  amalgamated, 
treated  with  cyanide,  precipitated,  and  re- 
fined, the  yield  Is  three-tenths  of  an  ounce, 
or  $10.60  worth.  This  year  U.S.  mines  will 
produce  about  $60,000,000  of  gold,  one-third 
their  prewar  total. 

(j.  Where  does  the  gold  go  after  it  U  mined? 


A.  American  gold  is  bought  either  by  the 
Government  or  by  legal  industrial  and  ar- 
tistic users.  It  has  been  illegal  for  Americans 
to  own  gold,  except  as  Jewelry  w  in  coin  col- 
lections, since  the  United  States  went  otr  the 
gold  standard  in  October  1933.  Gold  from 
other  F^ee  World  mining  centers  is  usually 
flown  to  cities  that  have  such  gold  markets 
as  the  bullion  exchange  In  London.  By  far 
the  world's  busiest  gold  market,  the  London 
bullion  exchange,  is  located  in  a  gloomy 
upper-story  room  of  the  financial  district's 
House  of  Rothschild.  Other  principal  gold 
markets  are  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and  Beirut. 

Q.  Who  buys  the  gold  on  the  London  bul- 
lion exchange  and  other  world  markets? 

A.  The  initial  purchasers  are  usually  ei- 
ther banks,  speculators,  or  gold  dealers.  The 
eventual  buyers,  however,  could  be  a  re- 
spectable German  businessman  who  wants 
to  put  a  portion  of  his  savings  into 
something  that  be  believes  will  not  lose  Its 
value.  He  could  be  an  oil-rich  sheik  from 
the  Middle  East,  or  a  Hindu  woman  in  India 
who  carries  the  family  wealth  on  her  arms 
in  the  form  of  dozens  of  gold  bracelets.  He 
also  could  be  a  French  peasant,  by  nature 
always  suspicious  of  paper  money,  who  pre- 
fers gold  Napoleons  to  anything  else. 

Q.  How  does  a  gold  market  operate? 

A.  At  the  London  bullion  market,  paper 
representing  gold  changes  hands.  The  gold 
is  sold  in  two  ways.  First,  the  House  of 
Rothschild,  as  the  representative  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  acts  as  principal  seller  to  keep 
the  price  at  $35  an  ounce.  British  reserves 
of  gold,  backed  by  U.S.  reserves,  are  fed  into 
the  market  to  meet  demand.  Buyers  are 
usually  the  central  banks  of  other  nations. 
Most  of  the  gold  trading,  however.  Is  done 
by  telephone  or  outside  the  room  at  un- 
disclosed prices.  This  trading  meets  the 
private  demand  for  gold  from  Industry,  the 
arts,  and  hoarders.  In  recent  years  this  de- 
mand has  Increased  to  absorb  almost  all  of 
the  new  gold  being  produced. 

Q.  Why  VMS  there  a  rush  on  gold  in  the 
London  Market? 

A.  When  Britain  devalued  its  pound,  some 
countries  and  speculators  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  devalue  the  dollar. 
Therefore  they  bought  gold  with  dollars.  In 
a  free  market  the  price  of  gold  would  rise 
if  demand  exceeded  supply.  But  because  the 
United  States  has  pledged  that  It  will  al- 
ways buy  or  sell  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  the 
result  of  the  run  on  gold  was  to  further 
drain  U.S.  gold  reserves. 

Q.  Why  did  the  rush  on  gold  end? 

A.  The  United  States  did  not  devalue  the 
dollar  and  pledged  that  It  would  not.  Also, 
the  Government  secured  the  co-operation  of 
what  is  called  the  "International  gold  pool" 
to  help  block  the  run  on  gold.  This  gold 
pool,  formed  in  1960,  is  made  up  of  seven 
leading  member  nations  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  France  used  to  be  a  member 
of  the  gold  pool,  but  it  dropped  out  last 
summer  because  it  did  not  believe  that  the 
U.S.  dollar  should  continue  to  be  the  bul- 
wark of  international  trade.  Thus  France 
prefers  to  buy  gold  with  the  dollars  It  re- 
ceives from  exports,  tourism,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Why  is  gold  important  today? 

A.  .The  world  effectively  went  off  the  gold 
standard  when  the  United  States  guaranteed 
the  price  at  $35  an  ounce  In  January  1934. 
This  in  effect  has  made  the  U.S.  dollar, 
rather  than  gold,  the  chief  medium  of  in- 
ternational trade.  Hence  the  world  now  op- 
erates on  a  gold-exchange  system.  As  long 
as  the  world  believes  in  the  paper  dollar,  the 
system  works. 

Q.  Does  the  United  States  face  a  shortage 
of  gold? 

A.  Since  World  War  n,  VS.  gold  reserves 
have  dropped  by  $16  billion  to  a  current  level 
of  $13  billion.  This  balance  barely  covers  the 
required  26  per  cent  backing  of  U.S.  c\ir- 
rency  now  In  circulation.  U.S.  reserves  are 
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dropping  because  of  a  continuing  deficit  in 
the  nation's  balance  of  payments.  This  def- 
icit, which  occurs  when  more  dollars  leave 
the  United  States  than  return  to  it,  is  caused 
mainly  by  private  VS.  Investments  abroad 
and  by  Government  foreign-aid  expendi- 
tures. Some  economists  believe  that  the  con- 
tinuing deficit  and  the  growing  private 
demand  for  gold  are  endangering  the  entire 
gold  exchange  system. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  transac- 
tions last  week  on  the  London  gold  mar- 
ket were  120  times  higher  than  any  other 
ccMnparable  week.  Why?  Because  specu- 
lators bet  that  the  United  States  will 
be  forced  in  this  unnatural  process  to 
devalue  the  dollar. 

These  speculators  know  what  they 
want.  And  had  they  succeeded  I  will  tell 
you  what  they  would  have  gotten.  They 
would  have  made  a  tremendous  windfall; 
a  windfall  of  such  proportions  that  I 
would  be  ashamed  If  I  In  this  Chamber 
did  not  raise  my  voice  against  it.  I  do  not 
mind  people  receiving  a  profit  based  upon 
an  enhancement  enhancing  a  product  by 
their  labor  and  skiD,  or  for  providing  a 
service  that  may  lead  to  convenience. 

However,  I  certainly  do  not  think  one 
can  Justify  a  windfall  for  speculators 
who  have  added  nothing,  but  rather, 
have  contributed  to  an  attempted  de- 
struction of  a  system  while  at  the  same 
time  capitalizing  upon  It. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  else  would 
happen?  If  the  United  States  is  going 
to  devalue  the  dollar,  I  ask  you  the  ques- 
tion: devalue  against  what?  I  will  tell 
you  what  would  happen.  Every  other 
coimtry  would  devalue  upon  a  percent- 
age scale  so  that  they  would  be  in  ex- 
actly the  same  pecking  order  as  they 
are  now,  and  we  would  have  accom- 
plished only  these  things: 

Tremendous  disruptions  in  all  trade, 
depression  in  many  countries — perhaps 
Including  our  own — and  nobody  would  be 
helped  except  the  gold  speculators.  What 
would  be  the  sense  In  such  a  caper?  I 
certainly  cannot  see  any  sense  in  It 
whatsoever,  and  I  further  charge  that 
everybody  would  think  that  we  had  just 
plainly  lost  our  minds  if  we  were  to  al- 
low ourselves  to  get  Into  this  land  of  a 
situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  yWd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  waat  to  say  that  I  certainly  acree 
with  the  sentieman  that,  if  we  deliber- 
ately and  out  of  hand  devalued  the  dollar, 
we  would  be  taking  it  out  of  our  own 
hides,  first  of  an — and  now,  regrettably, 
I  was  not  present  on  the  floor  when  the 
gentleman  started  speaking.  The  gentle- 
man, I  trust.  Is  not  advocating  that  we 
leave  what  is  left;  that  we  go  off  of  what 
is  left  of  the  gold  standard  at  this  time, 
is  he? 

Mr.  HANNA.  Let  me  explain  to  the 
gentlenmn  what  I  do  believe.  I  believe 
that  gold  at  the  present  time  operates  as 
an  acceptable  reserve  without  question 
throughout  the  world,  and  must  continue 
to  fulfill  iU  role.  In  addition  to  that,  It 
<ioe8  provide  kind  of  a  discipline  that  we 
can  count  on  in  the  absence  of  a  re- 
strained position  delineated  tf  any  other 


standard  for  aH  of  the  various  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  mere  fact  that  gold  does  do  this, 
and  that,  if  we  can  shake  loose  the  gold 
that  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  specula- 
tors, then  I  believe  that  is  the  thing  that 
we  must  keep  our  eye  on,  and  is  the  idea 
for  gold  that  must  be  most  clearly  de- 
fined and  delineated  and  protected.  Any 
other  position  for  gold  should  certainly 
be  opposed,  and  we  should  use  whatever 
good  sense  and  intelligence  we  have  to 
see  that  a  system  that  we  manufactured 
is  not  the  very  system  that  is  going  to 
be  used  against  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  special  orders, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  be  allowed  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jdeld? 

Mr.  HANNA.^1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  believe  the  last 
statement  the  genUeman  made  with 
respect  to  gold  is  a  fair  statement.  I 
would  further  ask  the  gentleman  If  he 
has  Koy  information  other  than  that 
which  we  saw  In  the  newspapers  3  or  4 
days  ago  relating  to  a  shipment  of  some 
$240  million  worth  of  gold  which  was 
carried,  apparently,  by  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
plane,  or  planes,  to  London  for  storage ; 
or  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  when  questioned  by  newspa- 
per reporters,  refused  to  say  for  what 
purpose  the  gold  was  being  shipped,  ap- 
PEtrently  gold  bars,  to  London. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  Informa- 
tion relating  to  this  shipment  of  a  day  or 
two  ago? 

Mr.  HANNA.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  wlU  state 
that  I  do  not  have  such  information.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentletnan  from  Iowa  that 
I  do  know  this:  that  the  reserve  posi- 
tion ot  England  on  the  devtduation 
of  the  poimd  left  a  deficit  of  about  $750 
milUon.  This  deficit  would  not  be  in 
Knglarxl  alone;  but  would  be  shared  with 
England  and  those  other  people  who  were 
relying  upon  the  potmd  sterling  as  part 
of  their  reaerres,  and  that  reserre  posi- 
tixm  has  to  be  pidced  up  somewhere,  and 
I  would  guess  that  it  will  be  picked  op 
through  gold,  and  I  wookl  farther  guess 
that  the  United  States  woold  be  one  of 
the  places  whK'e  they  would  have  to 
oome  to  get  this  goM. 

I  will  state  further  that  what  bothers 
me  is  the  &tet  that  at  the  same  time  we 
axe  protecting  eoiA,  that  has  no  other  use 
except  to  be  in  the  hands  of  speculators 
and  utilized  by  them  in  the  hope  that 
they  are  going  to  cash  in  od  a  com- 
pounding of  the  problens  of  Brttato. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  gentleman 
have  any  Idea  of  how  much  we  tost  hy 
way  of  deflation  of  the  pound  In  rela- 
tion to  the  credits  we  have  extended  to 
the  British? 

I  woDder  bam  m»ay  hoDdreds  of  lail- 


lioos  of  dollars  we  lost  when  the  pound 
was  devalued. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  have  given  you  the  xmiy 
figure  I  have  up  to  now.  I  am  trjring  to 
get  those  figures  broken  down.  I  have  the 
figures  that  indicate  about  $750  million 
overall — and  we  have  a  part  of  that.  Just 
exactly  how  much  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined but  I  will  try  to  get  the  figures 
just  as  quickly  as  I  can. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Hagan)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

PROGRESS  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  the 
administration  has  made  a  particular  ef- 
fort to  convince  the  American  people 
that  the  war  in  Vietnian  is  lowing 
marked  progress.  The  trip  home  and  the 
appearances  of  Ambassador  Bunker  and 
General  Westmoreland  were  part  of 
that  strategy.  The  Vice  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  often  deny,  with  great 
emphstsis,  the  suggestion  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  is  stalemated.  The  Amral- 
can  people  being  told  again  and  again 
that  progress  will  be  made  and  victory 
assured  if  only  they  will  be  patient. 

However,  despite  these  enthiisiastic 
representations,  two  recent  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  deserve  particular 
attention  because  they  touch  on  larger 
questions  of  how  progress  can  be  meas- 
ured in  Vietnam. 

On  November  29,  in  an  article  filed  in 
Washington  by  Hedrick  Smith,  the  New 
York  Times  r^iorted  that  Amecican  of- 
fidais  admit  that  North  Vietnam 
"gained"  from  the  battle  ta  Dakto.  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  said,  as  the  battle  was 
apparently  drawing  to  an  end  favorable 
to  the  United  States,  that  Dakto  repre- 
sented "the  beginning  of  a  great  defeat 
for  the  enemy."  Defeat,  of  course,  was 
to  be  measured  by  whooontroUed  the  hiU. 
how  many  cawialtleK  were  suffered  on 
each  side  and  so  on.  By  these  standards, 
American  victocy  at  Dakto  might  seem 
incontestable. 

The  New  Yortc  Times,  however,  plants 
oat  that  such  standards  might  them- 
selves be  misieading.  VTfaile  we  now  oaa- 
trol  hills  875,  1338,  and  1416.  these  op- 
erations required  the  diversion  of  15^00 
troops  from  pacification  efforts  in  the 
neighboring  Provlnees  of  Binh  Dinh  and 
Phuyen.  One  Anterican  official  was 
quoted  as  having  said: 

We  have  iMd  to  cajtcel  Mm  pAdflcattoa 
opcTAtkm  in  Ani*o  V*Uey.  In  tKuam  of  fianalli 
•trat^y  thle  Is  a  craatUng  suocsss. 

Tbe  Impoiiant  Int  Inplletk  point  of 
that  remark  is  that  Hanoi  oaeasaras  Its 
{xogress  by  different  standard  than  fbe 
administratkm^.  They  u«  wHBng  to  gtre 
op  oontrbl  <rf  wctcjsJ  hUls  1b  a  aajor 
laattle,  if  ttet  battie  mrtfnOs  tatemvto 
and  tmptidns  the  larper  p^eUfcattna  ef- 
fort laieb'  item  at  tfaa  imr.  In  otticr 
muds,  jeems  to  be  aacaoned  IB  texaw  of 
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efforts  to  control  population  or  maintain 
a  state  of  continual  tension  In  '\^et- 
namese  hamlets. 

The  New  York  Times  also  mentions, 
of  less  importance,  the  fact  that  the 
ratio  of  American  to  enemy  troops  In 
the  recent  battle  of  Dak  To  was  not  as 
favorable  as  it  had  been  In  earlier 
operations. 

Finally,  the  New  York  Times  reports 
that  several  officials  in  Washington 
£u:knowledge  that  we  are  fighting  in- 
creasingly on  terms  set  by  our  adver- 
saries rather  than  ourselves. 

Ijast  spring,  we  were  free-wheeUng.  We 
were  deciding  where  and  when  to  fight,  we 
were  taking  the  Initiative  .  .  . 

One  official  was  reported  as  having 
said: 

Now  we  are  reacting  to  their  Initiative  and 
they  are  forcing  us  to  shift  our  forces  around. 
That  is  what  the  North  Vietnamese  said  last 
summer  that  they  would  have  to  do  this 
winter. 

Dak  To,  Loc  Ninh,  and  Con  Thien  are 
all  operations  which  should  be  measxired 
by  realistic  standards.  And  by  such 
standards — standards  which  deal  with 
pacification  efforts,  hamlet  security,  and 
ground  initiative — the  administration's 
claims  of  significant  progress  look  dubi- 
ous indeed. 

Yesterday,  meanwhile,  the  New  York 
Times  reporter  in  Saigon,  Bernard  Wein- 
raub,  filed  a  story  dealing  with  an  Amer- 
ican mission  private  report  which  touches 
on  yet  another  criterion  of  progress  in 
Vietnam. 

For  some  time,  of  course,  it  has  been 
said  that  the  battle  in  Vietnam  must 
iiltimately  be  a  battle  for  the  "hearts 
and  minds"  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 
The  American  presence,  it  has  been 
argued,  can  only  succeed  if  It  provides 
the  opportimlty  for  free  expression  of 
mind  and  full  commitment  of  heart 
among  our  allies.  Is  our  massive  presence 
in  Vietnam  working  against  that  goal? 
The  document  mentioned  in  the  New 
York  Times  story  of  December  6  portrays 
American  officials  in  the  provinces  as  in- 
creasingly skeptical  and  worried  about 
the  effects  of  massive  American  pres- 
ence on  the  people  of  Vietnam.  The  re- 
port declares  that  "many  Vietnamese  be- 
lieve that  Ameiicans  in  Vietnam  have 
been  so  dominant,  especially  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  war,  that  the  very  sover- 
eignty of  Vietnam  is  threatened."  And 
Vietnamese  sovereignty,  of  course,  is  the 
purtative  goal  of  the  American  presence 
in  the  first  place. 

The  report  expresses  "gloom"  over 
what  is  called  "a  strange  drift  from  real- 
ity regarding  the  U.S.  role  in  Vietnam." 
What  strikes  U.S.  officials  in  Vietnam  as 
a  drift  from  reality  can  also  be  seen  as 
a  drift  to  realism.  I  do  not  believe,  let  me 
say,  as  some  Vietnamese  are  reported  as 
thinking,  that  America  is  in  Vietnam  to 
test  new  weapons  or  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  surplus  production.  But  these  mis- 
conceptions are  less  meaningful  than  the 
basic  skepticism  from  which  they  ob- 
viously derive  and  which  they  obviously 
express  with  emphasis.  When  Secretary 
Rusk  states  that  the  war  Is  being  fought 
in  order  to  protect  our  own  national  in- 
terest, is  it  siuprlslng  that  a  Vietnamese 


legislator  reportedly  said,  "Why  should 
our  young  men  be  drafted  to  serve  U.S. 
interests?"  And  when  the  United  States 
increasingly  takes  control  over  many 
aspects  of  Vietnamese  life  in  the  name  of 
Vietnamese  sovereignty,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  Vietnamese  begin  to  resent 
rather  than  welcome  our  presence?  And 
when,  further,  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment surrenders  military  and  political 
authority  to  the  Americans  by  reason  of 
lethargy  or  corruption,  is  it  any  wonder 
that  Vietnamese  citizens  begin  to  doubt 
the  justice  and  viability  of  the  entire 
war? 

All  of  these  Issues  touch  on  the  cen- 
tral, but  the  least  easy  to  isolate,  stand- 
ard by  which  the  course  of  the  war 
should  be  measured.  As  long  as  the  South 
Vietnamese  feel  no  basic,  overwhelming 
commitment  to  the  war,  and  as  long  as 
their  Government  shows  neither  the  will 
nor  the  capacity  to  pursue  the  struggle 
with  singular  energy,  the  Americans  in 
Vietnam  will  be  forced  to  take  greater 
and  greater  control  of  the  war  and  the 
institutional  structure  of  South  Vietnam 
in  order  to  defend  its  own  commitment 
in  Vietnam.  And  thus,  in  turn,  the  Viet- 
namese grow  bitter  at  American  policy 
and  presence  in  their  country,  further 
increasing  tensions  and  alienating  the 
population  from  an  effort  putatively  car- 
ried out  in  its  name.  It  is  a  vicious  circle, 
a  whirlpool  which  is  gradually  swallow- 
ing up  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and 
the  American  policy  in  that  country. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  in 
September  1963,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said: 

In  the  final  analysis.  It  is  their  war.  They 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  win  It  or  lose  It. 
We  can  help  them,  we  can  give  them  equip- 
ment, we  can  send  our  men  out  there  as 
advisors,  but  they  have  to  win  It,  the  people 
of  Vietnam. 

Meanwhile,  oiu:  adversaries  con- 
tinue to  disrupt  and  to  command  the  loy- 
alty or  subservience  of  contested  ham- 
lets. Meanwhile  they  continue  to  gain 
from  the  dissension  and  corruption  and 
bitterness  of  those  against  whom  they 
fight.  Meanwhile,  they  continue  to  tie 
down  American  forces  in  conventional 
battles.  And  meanwhile,  the  South  Viet- 
namese win  erode. 

I  do  not  particularly  welcome  any  of 
these  developments.  But  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely foolish  for  honorable  men  not 
to  face  facts.  I  include  two  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  in  the  Recobo.  And 
I  reconunend  that  their  larger  signifi- 
cance Eis  well  as  their  immediate  mean- 
ing be  contemplated  by  those  who  still 
view  without  significant  reservation  our 
current  policy  in  Vietnam. 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  29,  1967] 
CS.    OmciAi,s    Sat    North    Vixtnaic    Also 

Gainzd    at   Dakto:    Fighting    Dsxw    Off 

American  Troops  From   Pacification 
(By  Hedrlck  Smith) 

Washington.  November  28. — Some  Amer- 
ican officials  acknowledged  today  that  North 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  the  allied  forces,  bad 
achieved  some  Important  gains  from  the 
fierce  fighting  that  raged  for  three  weeks  In 
the  Central  Highlands  around  Dakto  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Oen.  WilUam  C.  Westmoreland,  the  tinlted 
States  commander  in  South  Vietnam, 
voiced  the  Johnson  Administration's  vlew- 
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point  when  he  said  last  Wednesday  that  the 
battles  around  Dakto  marked  "the  begin, 
ning  of  a  great  defeat  for  the  enemy." 

The  North  Vietnam  press  agency  asserted 
today  that  heavy  losses  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  allies.  Some  United  States  Government 
analysts,  while  disputing  Hanoi's  casualty 
figures,  acknowledge  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese may  have  made  some  tactical  gains 
in  the  Dakto  fighting. 

17.8.  TROOPS  DIVERTED 

They  explain  that  an  assessment  of  the 
fighting  depends  on  the  differing  objectives 
Of  the  two  sides,  the  competing  strategies 
of  the  American  command  in  Saigon  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  tacticians  in  Hanoi. 
It  also  depends,  they  add,  on  the  peychologi- 
cal  Impact  of  such  battles  on  the  American 
public. 

The  allies  have  won  terrain  and  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  on  the  enemy,  but  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  diverted  American  troopa 
from  the  vital  program  of  pacification  in 
the  coastal  valleys  of  central  Vietnam  and 
may  also  have  taken,  for  the  time  being,  the 
military  initiative  away  from  the  Americans. 

General  Westmoreland,  seeking  to  grind 
down  the  enemy's  strength  and  morale  in  a 
war  of  attrition  capitalizing  on  American 
firepower  and  mobility,  aims  to  destroy  or 
disable  as  many  organized  North  Vietnamese 
and  Vietcong  combat  units  as  possible. 

Inflicting  heavy  casualties  on  the  Nortli 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  has  a  cumulative 
effect,  he  believes.  He  told  President  Johnson 
that  it  had  already  begun  to  turn  the  course 
of  the  war  in  the  allies'  favor. 

Exposed  military  bases  like  Dakto  are  seen 
by  American  commanders  as  magnets  for 
drawing  the  otherwise  elusive  enemy  into 
battle.  Indeed,  around  Dakto,  United  States 
commanders  have  jumped  at  the  chance  to 
"lock  horns,"  as  they  put,  with  some  6,000 
to  7,000  North  Vietnamese  regrulars. 

Although  no  final  battle  summaries  have 
been  released  American  officials  estimate  that 
about  1,600  North  Vietnamese  were  killed, 
compared  with  some  200  Americans  killed 
and  1,000  wounded,  plus  more  than  200 
South  Vietnamese  casualties. 

United  States  troops  seized  heavily  forti- 
fied enemy  positions  on  Hill  875  and  Hill  1338 
and  South  Vietnamese  airborne  troops  took 
Hill  1416  from  North  Vietnamese  troops  en- 
trenched on  the  heights  around  Dakto. 

The  allied  forces  have  so  far  fended  off  an 
enemy  threat  against  the  district  capital  of 
Dakto,  a  military  base  that  is  said  to  be  used 
for  harassment  of  Infiltration  trails  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  They  have  also  averted 
the  destruction  of  any  American  battalions — 
one  of  the  objectives  assigned  to  the  Nortti 
Vietnamese  regiments  at  Dakto,  according 
to  General  Westmoreland. 

But  United  States  military  commanders  in 
the  field,  as  well  as  civilian  officials,  acknowl- 
edge that  the  North  Vietnamese  have  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  off  sizable  American  forces 
from  the  vital  task  of  pacifying  coastal  val- 
leys In  Binhdlnh  and  Phuyen  Provinces  in 
central  Vietnam. 

In  mid-October,  there  was  one  American 
battalion  of  about  700  men  at  Dakto.  Now 
there  are  14  American  battalions  and  other 
units  totaling  15,000  men,  including  most  of 
the  173d  Airborne  Brigade  from  Phuyen 
Province  and  a  brigade  of  the  First  Cavalry 
Division  (Airmobile)  from  Binhdlnh  Prov- 
ince. 

"We  have  bad  to  cancel  the  pacification 
operation  In  Anlao  Valley."  one  American 
civilian  official  said.  "In  terms  of  Hanoi's 
strategy,  this  Is  a  crashing  success." 

United  States  troops  found  documents  on 
the  body  of  one  North  Vietnamese  battalion 
officer  ordering  him  to  defend  his  i)osition 
"to  the  last  man."  To  some  American  ana- 
lysts, this  suggests  that  Hanoi  was  prepared 
to  sacrifice  some  units  for  the  broader  ob- 
jective  of   disrupting   the   pacification   pro^ 
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gram,  stretching  American  forces  thin  and 
demoralizing  the  American  public  by  in- 
flicting heavy  ceisualties. 

These  analysts  noted  that  while  American 
casualties  around  Lakto  were  lighter  than 
North  Vietnamese  casualties,  the  ratio  was 
not  as  favorable  In  the  Dakto  region  as  In 
more  conventional  operations. 

For  example,  officials  report  that  one  op- 
eration In  Quangna  and  Quangtln  Prov- 
inces— though  less  spectacular  than  Dakto — 
has  resulted  In  about  2,000  enemy  dead  com- 
pared with  about  200  American  casualties. 
Nor  has  this  operation,  which  started  about 
Oct.  4,  produced  the  bloody  and  potentially 
frustrating  television  reports  for  American 
viewers  that  have  come  out  of  the  fighting 
at  Dakto. 

Beyond  that,  some  officials  in  Washington 
see  a  shift  In  the  over-all  military  situation 
in  Vietnam  since  last  spring.  They  note  that 
the  North  Vietnamese  took  the  initiative  of 
starting  the  fighting  at  Conthlen,  near  the 
demilitarized  zone  straddling  the  border  be- 
tween North  and  South  Vietnam,  In  mid- 
September,  and  at  Locnlnh,  north  of  Sai- 
gon, late  last  month,  and  now  again  at 
Dakto. 

"Last  spring,  we  were  freewheeling.  We  were 
deciding  where  and  when  to  fight,  we  were 
taking  the  initiative  with  operations  like 
Cedar  Falls  and  Junction  City,"  one  Amer- 
ican official  said.  "Now,  we  are  reacting 
to  their  Initiative  and  they  are  forcing  us 
to  shift  our  forces  around.  That  is  what  the 
North  Vietnamese  said  last  summer  that  they 
would  have  to  do  this  winter." 

Which  strategy  is  right — Hanoi's  or  Wash- 
ington's? The  test.  United  States  officials  be- 
lieve, lies  In  whether  the  North  Vietnamese 
can  sustain  their  recent  heavy  casualties 
long  enough  to  wear  down  American  patience 
with  the  war.  In  the  Administration's  view, 
Hanoi's  target  is  American  public  opinion. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,   Dec.  6,   1967) 
U.S.  Report  Finds  Gloom  in  Vietnam:  As- 
serts Mant  in  Soitth  Feel  Americans  Are 
Deliberately  Prolonging  the  Conflict 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 
Saioon,  SotTTH  Vietnam,  December  5. — 
A  weekly  report  privately  drafted  and  dis- 
tributed within  the  United  States  mission  In 
South  Vietnam  portrays  American  officials 
posted  In  the  provinces  as  gloomy  about  the 
war  and  the  mood  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  two-page  document,  which  was  dis- 
tributed today,  says  tbf>t  there  has  been  "an 
increasing  tempo  of  VC  terrorism  and  propa- 
ganda and.  In  some  circles  at  least,  a  strange 
drift  from  reality  regarding  the  U.S.  role  in 
Vietnam." 

The  report  says  that  numeroios  Vietnamese 
now  feel  that  the  United  States  is  "deliber- 
ately prolonging"  the  war  and  that  "many  - 
Vietnamese  believe  that  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  so  dominant,  especially  in 
the  direction  of  the  war,  that  the  very  sover- 
eignty of  Vietnam  Is  threatened." 

ONE  WEEK  IS  COVERED 

The  report  headed  "Provincial  Attitudes," 
covers  a  one-week  period,  from  Nov.  26  to 
Dec.  2.  The  document  indicates,  however, 
that  American  officials  in  the  field  were  meet- 
ing long-range — and  growing — problems  with 
the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  report  discussed  the  Vietnamese  atti- 
tude toward  Americans,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  army  and  the  Vietcong. 

"The  theme  that  recurred  most  often  was 
the  continuing  rise  in  VC  terrorism  and  prop- 
aganda." the  report  said.  In  most  cases,  the 
aftermath  appeared  to  be  a  declining  con- 
fidence in  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment's defense  capabilities. 

The  report  says  that  this  theme  was  espe- 
cially prevalent  In  the  III  Corps  &rea,  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  around  Saigon,  and  the 
IV  Corps  area,  the  Mekong  Delta. 


On  the  propaganda  front,  the  report  says, 
Vietcong  cadres  "enter  hamlets  escorted  by 
armed  squads,  scatter  leaflets.  Indoctrinate 
the  people  or,  in  the  more  secure  hamlets, 
operate  a  portable  speaker  at  the  edge  of 
town" — usually  with  "upsetting"  results  for 
public  morale. 

The  document,  quoting  the  final  para- 
graph of  a  report  from  the  Mekong  Delta, 
added:  "Unless  the  [Government]  of  South 
Vietnam  Is  able  to  demonstrate  visibly  and 
convincingly  that  It  Is  truly  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  the  people,  republic  (the  Thleu 
Government]  will  have  no  more  support 
than  any  of  Its  predecessors." 

While  American  officials  In  recent  weeks 
have  produced  optimistic  public  statements 
on  the  war  effort  and  pacification,  they  have 
not  dealt  with  the  mood  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Over  the  last  few 
months,  however,  officials  in  Saigon  have 
noted  an  anti-American  mood,  especially  in 
the  Saigon  newspapers. 

The  document  is  marked  for  "limited  dis- 
tribution" at  the  United  States  mission  but 
is  not  classified. 

draft  law  criticized 

A  main  complaint  of  Vietnamese,  the  re- 
port says.  Is  against  a  new  mobilization  law 
that  lowers  the  draft  age  from  20  to  18  and 
tightens  deferments.  The  document  Indicates 
that  many  Vietnamese  feel  that  the  draft 
measure  was  spurred  by  United  States  pres- 
sure. 

In  Saigon,  the  document  notes,  a  member 
of  the  new  House  of  Representatives  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  measure  had 
been  designed  to  "calm  American  public 
opinion  because  the  American  people  do  not 
take  kindly  to  the  mobUizatlon  of  Ameri- 
cans for  combat  in  Vietnam." 

The  dociunent  adds:  "Another  legislator 
reportedly  said,  "Why  sboxild  our  young 
men  be  drafted  to  serve  U.S.  Interests?'  " 

Discussing  what  it  termed  the  "strange 
drift  from  reality  regarding  the  U.S.  role  In 
Vietnam,"  the  report  said  that  in  the  in 
Corps  area  a  "group  of  12  middle-aged  citi- 
zens" felt  the  mobilization  law  had  been 
enacted  at  "the  behest  of  the  Americans, 
whose  real  aim  Is  'the  extermination  of  as 
many  Vietnamese  as  possible.'  " 

"a  gttinea  PIO" 

One  of  the  group  was  then  quoted  as  hav- 
ing said:  "Our  country  Is  a  guinea  pig  for 
the  testing  of  new  U.S.  and  Russian 
weapons." 

In  the  rv  Corps  area,  the  report  says,  there 
was  "a  rumor  heard  among  the  educated 
elite"  that  the  United  States  was  "deliberate- 
ly prolonging  [the  war]  In  order  to  provide 
an  outlet  for  Its  surplus  production." 

The  document  said  that  there  had  been 
vehement  protests  against  the  partial  mobi- 
lization decree  scheduled  to  take  effect  Jan. 
1.  The  law  orders  more  rigorous  study  of 
all  types  of  deferments.  Including  those  for 
academic,  religious  and  professional  reasons. 
All  specialists  needed  for  military  service, 
such  as  doctors  and  engineers,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  draft  until  they  reach  the  age  of 
45. 

"Although  most  youths  do  not  want  to 
Join  the  army,"  the  report  sa3r8,  "they  want 
even  less  to  join  the  VC — but  the  only  rea- 
son given  Is  the  harder  life  of  the  VC." 

The  document  adds  that  the  possibility  of 
mobilization  "had  provoked  hopes  that  the 
war  may  soon  end,  but  almost  all  [youths] 
see  it  as  contlniilng  indefinitely." 

"The  hope  for  peace,  when  expressed,  often 
reflected  a  dim  conception  of  external  forces 
beyond  one's  control,"  the  report  says.  "Thus 
from  Binhthuan  In  11  Corps  It  was  report- 
ed that  the  people  believe  the  Americans  will 
send  more  troops  to  Vietnam  next  year  to 
end  the  war  sooner  and  help  the  campaign 
of  President  Johnson  for  re-election  to  the 
Presidency." 


WRONG  GUY  FOR  THE  WRONG  POST 

AT  THE  WRONG  TIME? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarJcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  December 
16  issue  of  Saturday  Evening  Post  con- 
tains an  article  about  Attorney  General 
Ramsey  Clark,  written  by  Victor  Nava- 
sky.  The  title  of  the  article  is  the  best 
definition  I  have  yet  seen  about  our 
present  nonenf  orcer  of  the  Nation's  laws. 
The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  about  the 
article,  once  the  reader  is  past  the  title. 
Is  that  it  provides  an  appropriate  siu*- 
rounding  for  one  full-page  ad  and  one 
very  cute  Post  cartoon. 

The  reader  will  also  learn  that  Ramsey 
Clark  rides  a  bicycle,  that  he  takes  a 
shower  following  his  RCAF  calisthenics, 
occasionally  works  out  with  barbells,  has 
an  attractive  wife  who  wears  mod  dresses 
and  hums  to  herself,  he  drives  a  1949 
OldsmobDe  convertible,  wears  a  pair  of 
red  and  blue  Argyle  anklets,  occupies  a 
back-room  office  on  the  fifth  floor,  rests 
his  feet  on  the  office  wastebasket,  likes 
t<<  sip  tea,  holds  the  power  of  patronage 
over  Federal  judges  and  attorneys,  at- 
tended fourth  grade  with  Joseph  Ttd- 
iNGS,  once  got  a  job  on  a  tramp  steamer 
and  saw  the  world,  believes  that  "a  good 
settlement  is  worth  a  lot  more  than  a 
lawsuit" — who  does  not — ^has  some  oc- 
casional titillating  phone  conversations 
with  Marvin  Watson  which  usually  begin 
with  Clark  saying  "Hey"  or  "Howdy," 
munches  potato  chips — no  brand 
named — by  8 :30  a.m.,  comes  home  after  a 
hard  day's  work  at  the  office  and  is  met 
by  his  wife  who  had  remarked  at  break- 
f£ist  that  very  day,  "It's  a  good  thing 
Ramsey's  at  Justice." 

The  article  concludes  with  Ramsey  and 
Georgia  setting  off  into  the  fading  sun- 
set. Wherever  they  may  be  going,  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  to  battle  crime  as  evidenced 
by  mounting  crime  rates,  rising  disre- 
spect for  law  and  order,  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  judicial  system  to  keep 
criminals  in  jail  once  the  police  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  them  there. 

Since  for  all  intents  and  purposes  I 
have  antiljrzed  the  most  significant  por- 
tions of  the  article,  and  in  order  to  save 
the  Government  the  cost  of  printing  a 
full  page  in  the  Congressional  Record 
I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
only  worthwhile  thing  about  the  entire 
article,  the  title,  the  answer  to  which 
is  obviously  "Yes." 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 

Dec.    16,  1967] 

Wrong  Gttt  for  the  Wrong   Post  at  the 

Wrong  Tims? 

(By  Victor  S.  Navasky) 


JOYEUX  NOEL? 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dbrwhtski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently issued  the  following  statement 
urging  Americans  to  curtail  purchases 
of  French  products  when  Christmas 
shopping  in  order  to  "cooperate"'  with 
President  da  Gaulle's  complaint  about 
the  U.S.  financial  "invasion"  of  his 
coimtry : 

We  can  co-operate  with  President  De- 
Gaulle  in  miQlmizlng  what  he  regards  as  an 
economic  and  financial  "invasion"  by  the 
United  States  by  avoiding  purchase  of 
French  perfumes,  wines,  clothing,  auto- 
mobiles, and  other  products  during  the 
American  Christmas  shopping  season. 

In  his  November  27  press  conference,  De- 
Gaulle  denounced  the  United  States  dollar 
and  "the  Inflation  which  It  exports  to 
others."  He  crltlclzsd  the  alleged  "take-over" 
of  French  companies  by  American  Investars. 
Americans,  in  this  connection,  were  criticized 
tzT  spending  too  many  dollars  In  Prance. 
DeGaulle  said  this  was  an  "abuse"  of  Prance. 

Americans  have  no  desire  to  abuse  or  in- 
vade any  foreign  nation  with  our  dollars. 
Let  us  save  DeGaulle  from  the  ominous 
spectre  of  cur  "inflated"  dollars.  This  can  be 
done  during  the  yule-time  season  by  not 
spznding  our  dollars  on  French-made  prod- 
ucts. This  would  be  a  fine  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  DeGaulle,  dramatizing  that  we  accord 
a  serious,  prrmpt,  cooperative  response  to 
bis  words. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  DeGaulle  so  up-et 
about  the  menace  of  what  he  terms  "dollar 
domination".  All  those  who  want  to  ease  this 
apprehension  could  re-arrange  travel  Itiner- 
aries to  avoid  spending  dollars  in  Prance. 
They  could  cancel  reservations  on  Air  Prance 
and  French  ships.  They  cculd  decline  to  buy 
any  product  made  in  Prance. 

France  is  the  nation  that  did  more  than 
any  other  to  cs-lst  the  United  States  In  our 
earliest  struggle  for  independence.  Americans 
have  In  this  century  twice  fought  on  French 
soil,  side  by  side  with  brave  Frenchmen, 
against  a  ccmmon  foe.  We  think  of  our 
mutual  cooperation  when  we  see  Prance's 
gift,  the  Statute  of  Liberty,  upon  ente  Ing 
New  York  harbor. 

Our  differences  are  not  with  the  French  as 
a  people.  It  is  the  harsh  voice  of  the  dema- 
gogue. DeGaulle.  that  we  resent.  We,  like  the 
French,  are  a  proud  people. 

Just  as  DeGaulle  ignored  the  history  of 
Franco-American  amity,  he  betrayed  the 
spirit  of  the  World  War  Two  resistance  and 
the  anti-Nazi  crusade  by  disparaging  the 
Jewish  people  and  denoimcing  Israel.  Indeed, 
DeGaulle  has  done  Incalculable  harm  to  the 
security  of  Prance  herself  by  weakening  the 
unity  of  democracies.  The  withdrawal  of 
Prance  from  NATO  was  followed  by  relentless 
Soviet  exploitation — the  thrust  of  Russian 
Imperialism  and  militarism,  hidden  behind 
the  robes  of  the  Arabs.  DeGauUe  has  done 
much  through  his  policies  to  make  possible 
the  USSR's  move  into  the  Middle  East  and 
Mediterranean. 

Russia  has  yearned  for  power  In  the  Medi- 
terranean since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great. 
DeGauUe'8  antl-Israellsm  has  facilitated  the 
Soviet-Arab  conspiracy  aimed  at  the  Isola- 
tion and  destruction  of  Israel.  The  Russians 
are  using  Arab  passions  on  the  Israel  Issue 


It  Is  not  from  the  dollar  nor  from  Ameri- 
cans or  Jews  that  Prance  needs  to  be  "lib- 
erated". Frenchmen  must  decide  whether 
their  President  is  speaking  In  their  name 
and  In  their  benefit.  Perhaps  the  hour  is 
coming  for  the  liberation  of  Prance  from  the 
excesses  of  her  President. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  there  has 
been  a  response  to  my  comments  and  in- 
sert as  part  of  my  remarks  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  December  4  edi- 
tiDn  of  Women's  Wear  Daily : 
JoYECx  Noel? 

There'U  be  none  for  those  pesky  French  If 
Rep.  Edward  Derwinskl  (R.,  Hi.)  has  his  way. 
Because  De  Gaulle  wants  to  minimize  "eco- 
nomic and  financial  Invasion"  by  the  U.S., 
he  proposes  U.S.  consumers  boycott  French 
wares  this  Christmas  season.  Rep.  Derwinskl 
mentions  French  clothing,  perfume,  wines, 
and  autos  on  his  ban  list.  He  also  suggests 
canceling  reservations  on  Air  Prance  and 
French  ships.  Result:  "A  fine  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  Dz  Gaulle,  dramatizing  that  we  accord 
a  serious,  prompt,  cooperative  response  to  his 
words." 


FARMERS     GRAIN     AND     SOYBEAN 
RESERVE  ACT   OF   1968 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Kleppe] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KLEIPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  the  Farmers  Grain  and 
Reserve  Act  of  1968.  This  b  11  is  designed 
to  lo-k  up,  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  300 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  5:o  million 
bushels  of  feed  grains,  and  75  million 
bushels  of  soybeans. 

This  legislation  is  aimed  at  strength- 
ening farm  pr:c3s  by  effectively  insulat- 
ing present  surpluses  from  the  market- 
place. It  provides  that  when  farmers  are 
called  upon  to  make  delivery  of  grains 
they  hold  in  storage  under  the  reserve 
program,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  not  offer  them  for  sale  at  leso  than 
100  percent  of  parity. 

Primarily,  this  plan  is  designed  to  meet 
major  objections  to  the  Purcell  bill  which 
was  defeated  in  the  Livestock  and  Grains 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  after  extensive  hearings. 
Many  witnesses  and  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  felt  it  did 
not  provide  adequate  safeguards  against 
dumping  reserve  stocks  back  into  the 
market. 


bushel;  for  com,  $1.21;  for  soybeans 
$2.87. 

There  is  a  strict  formula  governing 
termination  of  the  contracts.  Should  the 
carryover  of  wheat  drop  to  15  percent  of 
annual  requirements,  feed  grains  to  10 
percent  or  soybeans  to  5  percent,  the 
Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  ter- 
minate enough  of  the  emergency  con- 
tracts to  replenish  tlae  free  market  sup- 
ply by  5  percent  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  and  3  percent  In  the  case  of 
so.,  beans. 

To  illustrate:  if  annual  requirements 
for  wheat  totaled  1.4  billion  bushels  and 
frea  stocks  fell  below  210  million,  tlie 
Secretary  could  issue  a  60-day  call  for 
termination  of  contracts  on  70  million 
bushels  in  the  reserve  stocks.  Producers 
would  then  commence  paying  interest 
and  storage  ciiargcs  on  the  wheat  which 
had  been  called.  They  would  have  the 
option  of  selling  the  wheat  and  repaying 
the  loan  ao-  continuing  to  hold  it  at  their 
own  expense.  They  would  have  1  year 
to  sell  and  settle  or  deliver  the  collateral. 

This  time  element  would  give  pro- 
ducers additional  bargaining  power  to 
achieve  higher  prices.  The  100  percent 
of  parity  resa'e  restriction,  which  is  not 
included  in  the  Senate  bill,  would  pre- 
vent USDA  from  dumping  any  grains  or 
soybeans  which  might  be  delivered  by 
farmers. 

Producers  would  have  the  option  of 
terminating  the'r  contracts  upon  notice 
given  not  less  than  60  days  before  the 
bofeinning  of  the  new  maiketing  year. 
Rotation  of  stocks  in  the  reserve  to 
maintain  good  condition  is  authorized. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  calls  for  a 
300  million -bushel  wheat  reserve,  rather 
than  the  200  ml'Iion  specified  in  the  Sen- 
ate legislation.  My  bi'l  also  contairs  a 
provision  which  would  permit  with- 
drawal of  stocks  to  meet  disasters  and 
emergency  situations  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

With  net  farm  Income  down  10  per- 
cent from  1966  and  with  farm  operating 
costs  moving  higher  and  higher,  imme- 
diate action  Is  needed  to  bolster  farm 
prices.  I  am  convinced  that  enactment 
of  the  Fanners  Grain  and  Soybean  Re- 
serve Act  of  1968  would  give  farmers  not 
only  immediate  income  assistance  but 
new  hope  for  the  future. 


MINNESOTA    BUSINESSMEN    FAVOR 
REDUCED  SPENDING 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may 

My  bill  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

one  introduced  earlier  by  several  Sena-  Record  and  include  extraneoiis  matter, 

tors,    including    George    McGoverii.    of  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

South  Dakota,  and  Milton  R.  Young,  of  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

North  Dakota.  It  would  authorize   the  from  Arkansas? 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  There  was  no  objection, 

agreements    with    producers    to    place  Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Cham- 

to  gain  power  and  Influence  Thev  are  nene      ''^eat,  feed  grains  and  soybeans  in  Store,  ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 

traffng  Syria.  Eg^tTgerla  a^d  other  lan^     T^^^  ^l^V^^l''^'  "^^^  ''^^^^'^  ^°  ""^^^  ^  P^"^'^  °»e™ber  businessmen  in  my 

on  the  rim  of  the  Mediterranean                         free  market  shortages  or  emergency  situ-  State  of  M  nnesota  on  the  subject  of 

DeGaulle  has  created  a  vacuum  In  the     *"0?f-   Commodity    Credit  Corporation  spending  and  taxes.  According  to  the  poll 

would  pay  storage  charges.  There  would  results   provided   by   Mr.   Don   Goodall, 

be  no  interest  charge  to  farmers  par-  chamber  of  commerce  leglslafve  action 

ticipatlng  in  the  program.  general  manager,  an  overwhelming  num- 

Loans  on  the  stored  commodities  would  ber  of  businessmen  polled,  favor  a  reduc- 

be  at  115  percent  of  the  present  support  tion  in  Federal  spending  for  fiscal  1968. 

rate.  For  wheat,  this  would  be  $1.44  per  The  results  also  Indicate  that  only  a 


Mediterranean  dangerous  to  free  nations  by 
making  a  virtue  of  his  Insistence  that  there 
was  no  merit  In  the  solidarity  of  democracies. 
He  has  shown  callous  cynicism  In  misrepre- 
senting French  attitudes  toward  both  Amer- 
ica and  Israel. 
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handful   would   approve   a    tax   increase  You  "Peace  Boys"  rant  from  your  easy  chairs,  Wlrte.  Our  "bad-boy"  thought  for  the  day. 

without  a  comparable  reduction  in  Fed-  ^^^  y°^  don't   know   what  it's  like   "over  however,  is  that  the  new  order  makes  It  nec- 

eral  spending.  I  include  the  appropriate  „      J"^^^"    „     ..^     .            _.  ""*^  *°  *****  heaven  knows  how  many  in- 

r.«il  r^iilts  at  this  txiint  In  mv  r«>mftrks-  ^°"  ^*'*  *  ^'^^  without  near  trying,  spectors  to  the  federal  payroU  to  see  that  the 

poll  results  at  tnis  point  m  my  remarKs.  ,„^,g  j,ver  there  your  boys  are  dying.  farmers   of   America   make   certain   that   no 

PiNAi.  RKStrtTS,  Minnesota  Opinion  Poll  on  You  bum  your  draft  cards,  march  at  dawn,  youth  under  16  is  hired  for  any  one  of  16 

Spendino  and  Taxes.  October  11  to  Novem-  plant  your  signs  on  the  White  House  lawn,  hazardous  farm  chores. 

BER  6,  1967  „ 

You  all  want  to  ban  the  bomb.  ■ 

PARI  A.  GENERAL  QUTMTION8  ABOUT  SPENOING  .-There's    ho    real    war."    you    ky.    "In   Viet 

*»^  TAXES                                               ^^j^ ,.                                    »•  LSD  CURBS  NEEDED 

Total    responses.    Business    and   Congres-  Use  your  drugs  and  have  your  fun.  wr  WAVniinTOQr'TTvrTTYr  Mr  cj„e»v»r 

slonal  Action  Committee  members,  423.  And  then  refuse  to  Uf t  a  gun  ,  *V '  HAMMERSCHMTOT.  Mr  Speaker, 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  reduction  In  Federal  There's  nothing  else  for  you  to  do  ^  *^  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
spending  for  Fiscal  1968?  And  I'm  supposed  to  die  for  you.     '  ^^^  iTom  Mirmesota  [Mr.  Nelsen!  may 

Yes    406  x.„  V,  ..           ^.„  ^^    ^      ,  ^  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

No -      6  i" ''^*!.r!J.P  hi™*lLH*-.,.  R'scoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

NO  opinion 13  f^sT^h^^^',  a'^mc^^y'sK.  ^^  ^he  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther^ 

2.  How  much  reduction  In  appropriations  I  heard  them  say,  "This  one  Is  dead."  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
do  you  favor?  It's  quite  a  price  he  had  to  pay,  from  Arkansas? 

»2  to  $4  billion.. 22  Not  to  Uve  another  day.  There  was  no  objection. 

$5  to  $7  billion 88  He  had  the  guts  to  flght  and  die  **^-    NELSEN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   have 

(8  to  »10  billion 129  He  paid  the  price,  but  what  did  he  buy?  joined  in  sponsoring  a  me€«ure  to  outlaw 

More  than  $10  billion 166  He  bought  your  life  by  losing  his.  the  possession   or  use  of   LSD  without 

22.  With  regard  to  the  proposed  tax  In-  B"*  ^^^o  ?!'«*  »  damn  what  a  soldier  gives?  medical  prescription.  If  there  is  not  suf- 
crease,  which  of  the  following  most  closely  His  wife  does,  and  maybe,  his  son,  ficient  time  to  get  action  on  the  bill  be- 
corresponds  to  your  personal  opinion?  ^^^  they're  about  the  only  ones!  fore  Congress  quits  for  the  year,  I  am 
For  a  tax  increase,  without  qualification.  22  ^^— ^^^_^^^  hopeful  the  Congress  will  give  it  highest 
For  a  tax  Increase,  provided  comparable  ■r.rAo«-rvT,r^tT,^»T  „„,^  „ priority  treatment  next  year. 

reduction  In  spending 240  WASHINGTON  TELLS  THE  FARMER  we  owe  it  to  our  chUdren  to  put  this 

Against  any  tax  Increase 169                                     AGAIN  dangerous,     little-understood     drug     off 

No  opinion a        Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  limits  before  it  causes  further  tragedies. 

23.  If  a  tax  Increase  is  voted,  what  amount  i  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  I*  has  been  associated  "with  murders. 
of  surcharge  should  be  applied?  man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nelsen]  may  suicides,    birth    malformation    and    aU 

1  to  3  percent 121  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  manner    of    mental    aberrations.    The 

g  T  7-P*'"**'^*; ^^.  Record  and  include  extraneous  matter  sooner  we  act  to  control  its  improper  use. 

Over  lo^e^nt 6        ""*«  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  'he  better  off  the  pubUc  will  be. 

No  opinion         73  objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  Mr.  Speaker,  current  Federal  law  does 

from  Arkansas?  not  make  It  illegal  for  individuals  to 

24.  Do  you  think  the  surcharge  should  be:  There  was  no  objection.  possess  LSD  for  their  personal  consump- 
Same  for  corporations  and  Individuals..  297  Mr  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker  John  ^^o"-  ^^  measure  would  rectify  this 
More  fOT  corporations  than  Individuals..    81  weber,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Mur-  situation  by  making  it  a  crime  to  possess 

0  opmion. 40  ^^^  County  Herald.  Slayton.  Minn.,  sees  ^^^  °^  other  hallucinogenic  dnigs  with- 

25.  If  there  u  a  tax  increase,  do  you  feel  the  new  Lal>or  Department  order  pertain-  out  a  licensed  prescription. 

It  should  be  enacted:  ing  to  farm  youth  employment  as  an  un-  I  might  add  that  quite  a  furor  devel- 

Por  a  1-year  period 241  necessary  threat  to  useful,  needed  em-  oped,  when  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 

For  a  2-year  period—--..—.—--.. 67  pioyment  and  unnecessary  Federal  inter-  Goddard  made   statements  seeming   to 

reo'^ire  w.,^r^venuL  92  ^e«"<*  ^^^^  "o^^l  ^^rm  operations.  So  minimize  the  dangers  of  marihuana  re- 
No  opmiln 33  do  I.  I  include  Mr.  Weber's  editorial  at  cently.  In  the  hearings  on  LSD  conducted 

this  point  in  my  remarks  for  the  benefit  '-•y  our  Interstate  Committee,  it  became 

^~^^^^^~^^  of  my  colleagues:  apparent  Mr.  Goddard  had  been  mis- 

"OI'S  LAMENT"                                   Washington  Tells  the  Farmer  Again  Quoted  OUt  Of  .context  to  a   degree.   He 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMnyr.  Mr.  Speaker.         Under  a  1966  congressional  amendment  to  Jf^f  ^^f,*^' ^„  J^l^S^ii^^f^^'^J^f*  Sf 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle-  t*^*  ^'  ^^or  standards  Act  of  1938,  Labor  ^f,  °^  J^^.^^^S^^^^hft^fi  ,^  1^  mSf 

man  frrym  Minnp«nt.a  FMr   NptsfnI  mnv  Sec«taT  WUlard  Wlrtz  has  authorized  a  new  ^TSt  Step   toward   habitual  USe   of  more 

«^nd^s7eSfa^s  at  tels  t^l^^^^  order  regarding  employment  of  youths  under  devastating    narcotics,   such   as   heroin. 

Record  and  include  extrSie^uT  matter  '*  ^"^  °'  *^^  *^^*  '^^^  ""^^  *^°  **«°y  "«»^^  Serious  drug  addiction  then  foUows. 

-^^SP^A^^  nro^im^^T^fhP~  ^'^    ^"'^'^    employment    to    youths   but  Obviously,  the  "turned  off.  turned  out" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  should  scare  the  dayUghts  out  of  farmers  who  oeoDle  should  "turn  on  and  tune  In"  to 

Objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  permit  such  youths  to  have  part-time  farm  K  real  daneer  oPhoMl^  S  addle 

from  Arkansas?  employment.  ^P^  ^^\  9«nBer  oi  nopeie^  arug  aaoic- 

There  was  no  objection.                                     Prom  now  on  our  local  farmers  may  be  '*0|}     ?^'^^^  .  *^*"     *°^     ^""»     "^^     °^ 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  prosecuted  by  the  federal   government  for  naiiucmogemcs. 

be  no  question  that  the  Americans  most  P?7^*l'f^  ^^'^'^ '*t  *°  *?P^  ^^  "?^  °''"  "^^—^^^ 

,ri««r.,t..«/i  »r,/<  i,,.w^  K„  ♦!,«  ...-^...»«*  „^ji-  of  16  "hazardous"  tasks  on  the  farm.  Among 

victimized  and  hurt  by  the  present  undis-  ^uch  tasks  is  that  of  driving  a  tractor  hav!  NEW  ENGLAND  NEEDS  A  NATIONAL 

ciplined  excesses  of  a  small  minority  are  mg  more  than  20  horsepower!  CEMETERY 

our  U.S.  fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  along         The  new  order  is  being  imposed  by  the 

with  their  famUies  and  friends  here  at  Secretary  of  Labor  because  the  death  rate  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 

home.  Indicative  of  this  is  a  poem  sub-  among   farm   people   "is   exceeded   only   by  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 

mitted  to  me  by  an  anguished  parent  nuners  and  construction  workers"  according  man  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleve- 

whose  son  is  presently  serving  in  Viet-  !?  "**  National  safety  council.  Why  legisia-  land]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

nam.  While  the  author  of  "Grs  Lament"  s^l^L^.'^^Ta^^'Vn  rToLry^trr ?  ^^l  ^atte'r  ''''°""  ^"'^  ^''"^'  ''^*'^" 

is   unidentified.   I   agree   with   my   con-  ^ows  that  he  is  Uable  to  his  employees  for  "^V^  "il'^J;.™           .                  ,    .^ 

stituent,  Mr.  Stanley  Welsh,  of  Mankato,  the  employer's  negligence.  Under  Minnesota  -^"^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

Minn.,  that  it  should  be  widely  read  and  law,  the  celling  for  wrongful  death  (negu-  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

reflected  upon.  I  inserted  it  in  today's  gence  of  the  employer)  is  $36,000.  And  there  from  Arkansas? 

Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks:  ^  ^°  ^^^^  ceiling  on  the  farmer's  negligence  There  was  no  objection. 

ors  Lamfnt  ''*^'*'^  results  In   injury  other  than  death.  Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 

"       i-*»EnT  Minnesota    awards    have    gone    as    high    as  nnfnrtunAtp    that    o.t    thp    nrocpnt    Httip 

Take  a  man.  then  put  him  alone.  $150,000  for  the  life-long  dlsabUlty.  ^~  \f^„   ^«Loi   ~il,ff^^iLrJ^ 

Put  him  12,000  miles  away  from  home.                   Since  farmers  are  well  aware  of  the  con-  '^ere^   no   national   cemet^   located 

Empty  his  heart  of  all  but  blood.  sequences  of  their  negUgence,  whether  the  anywhere  in  New  England.  The  closest 

Make  him  live  In  sweat  and  mud.  employee  be  over  or  imder  16  years  of  age.  It  such  cemetery,  which  is  available  and 

This  Is  the  life  I  have  to  live.  Is   difficult   to   understand   what  advantage  not  fully  occupied,  is  Arlington.  Va.  Ob- 

And  why  my  soul  to  the  devil  I  give.  there  can  be  In  the  new  order  by  Secretary  viously,  this  great  distance,  and  the  fact 
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that  space  in  Arlington  Is  severely  lim- 
ited, makes  it  inconvenient,  and  often 
impossible,  for  New  England  veterans  to 
be  buried  there. 

The  right  to  be  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery,  which  we  grant  to  all  veter- 
ans, is  therefore  being  denied  in  many 
instances  today  by  the  lack  of  conven- 
iently located  facilities.  We  owe  it  to  the 
veterans  of  New  England  and  their  fam- 
ilies to  establish  a  new  cemetery,  appro- 
priately located  in  our  region  so  that 
their  loved  ones  will  be  able  to  pay  prop- 
er tribute  to  their  memories. 

The  United  States  will  soon  be  obliged 
to  expand  its  national  cemetery  system. 
Many  of  the  present  sites  are  already 
filled  to  capacity,  and  others  are  ap- 
proaching the  saturation  point.  Last 
January,  I  introduced  the  bUl  H.R.  3744. 
to  establish  a  national  cemetery  some- 
where in  New  England.  I  personally  feel 
that  Rindge,  N.H.,  is  an  appropriate  site, 
for  it  is  there  the  famous  Cathedral  of 
the  Pines  is  located.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  exact  location  of  the  ceme- 
tery is  less  important  than  having  a  na- 
tional cemetery  established  somewhere 
in  New  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Claremont 
Daily  Eagle  as  further  testimony  that  we 
New  Englanders  want  and  need  a  na- 
tional cemetery.  Hopefully,  when  the  na- 
tional cemetery  system  is  next  expanded, 
as  soon  it  must  be.  New  England  veter- 
ans will  not  be  again  forgotten. 

Need    for    More    National    Cemeteries 

Need  for  more  burial  lots  for  veterans  In 
national  cemeteries  Is  becoming  Increasingly 
recognized.  Well  over  a  year  ago  Rep.  James 
C.  Cleveland  or  New  London  brought  the 
question  Into  the  open  by  Introducing  legis- 
lation for  a  national  cemetery  in  New 
England. 

At  that  time  the  New  Hampshire  con- 
gressman proposed  Its  location  at  Rindge, 
New  Hampshire,  near  the  famous  Cathedral 
of  the  Pines — an  IntematlonaUy  recognized, 
completely  non-denomlnatlonal  shrine  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  all  war  dead. 

"More  Important,  however,"  be  said.  "Is 
the  question  of  locating  a  suitable  national 
cemetery  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
families  of  deceased  veterans.  The  right  to 
be  burled  In  a  national  cemetery  ...  Is,  in 
fact,  being  denied  by  lack  of  facilities  .  .  ." 

In  November.  1967,  the  question  has  been 
raised  again — this  time  by  the  American 
Legion  In  Its  monthly  newsmagazine. 

Telling  of  Introduction  In  Congress  of  a 
national  cemetery  bill  at  the  Legion's  re- 
quest, the  article  cites  the  growing  crisis 
stemming  from  lack  of  room  In  such  ceme- 
teries. 

Of  the  98  cemeteries  which  It  lists,  only 
69  have  any  available  gravesltes  left;  the  rest 
are  quite  generally  closed  for  new  burial 
arrangements. 

And  22  states  (New  Hampshire  among 
them)  lack  either  any  national  cemetery 
or  one  with  available  grave  space. 

"Even  Arlington,"  the  magazine  says, 
"known  largely  because  of  its  proximity  to 
our  nation's  capital  and  the  noteworthy  and 
great  who  are  biuled  there,  is  In  a  space 
Jam.  It  will  have  to  close  around  19b6  If  space 
is  not  found. 

"Only  development  of  an  expansion  area 
on  the  South  Post  of  Fort  Myer,  along  with 
an  emergency  set  of  restrictions  limiting 
eligibility,  have  made  it  possible  for  ArUng- 
ton  to  remain  open   even  that   long." 

And  one  of  the  largest — Long  Island  Na- 


tional Cemetery  at  Pannlngdale,  N.Y.,  with 
well  over  120,000  Interments  now — will 
probably  have  to  close  by  1975,  due  to  Its 
proximity  to  the  great  New  York  metropoU- 
tan  area. 

One  of  the  Legion's  goals.  In  the  bill  now 
before  Congress,  Is  to  coordinate  adminis- 
tration of  the  national  cemetery  system  un- 
der a  single  department  which  wo\Ud  re- 
place the  present  patchwork  arrangement. 

As  a  corollary  to  this.  It  proposed  a  planned 
and  orderly  system,  whose  development  could 
be  gradual.  The  federal  government  has  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  such  a  system  at  around 
two  billion  dollars,  projected  to  the  year 
2000. 

The  government  Is  quoted  as  saying  that 
"further  expansion  of  the  national  cemetery 
system  would  Inevitably  be  both  inequitable 
and  extremely  costly."  It  Is  said  to  suggest 
the  payment  of  cash  burial  allowances  aR  a 
substitute. 

Such  money  payments,  the  Legion  Insists, 
cannot  supplant  the  privilege  of  burial  in  a 
place  of  honor  In  a  national  cemetery.  Those 
who  want  to  be  burled  there  are  motivated 
by  reasons  of  honor  and  pride,  not  economy. 

We  maintain  now,  as  we  did  In  July,  1966, 
that,  whatever  the  cotirse  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam, use  of  national  cemeteries  and  demand 
for  their  facilities  wUl  continue  to  grow  over 
the  years. 

If  the  system  expands,  aa  it  obviously 
must.  New  Hampshire  and  New  England 
should  not  be  Ignored.  KJJ.W. 


AN  INDrvrLDUALIST  LOOKS  AT 
RACIAL  HATE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
November  issue  of  the  Freeman,  Miss 
Anne  Wortham  makes  the  point: 

Living  as  individuals  would  be  far  easier 
If  white  and  black  racists  would  take  their 
grouplsm  away  from  this  world. 

Miss  Wortham's  comments  in  this  Is- 
sue follows  publication  of  her  article  "In- 
dividualism and  Racism,"  in  the  January 
1966  issue  and  come  as  a  response  to 
those  who  ask  why,  as  a  Negro,  she  does 
not  subscribe  to  the  black  power,  black 
racist,  beat  whltey  doctrines,  the  doc- 
trines of  hatred  so  prevalent  today. 

Her  answer  is : 

I  spent  my  growing  years  In  the  right  en- 
vironment and  heard  all  the  "right"  dogma 
but  I  turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  product. 
Everyone  wants  to  know  why.  Why?  Because 
I  am  an  Individualist. 

Her  point  is  that  if  each  person  tended 
more  to  being  an  individual  rather  than 
in  trying  to  fight  against  "those  of  us 
who  love  life"  and  who  want  to  "live  in 
peace,"  there  would  be  no  conflict. 

Her  solution  to  present  trends  which 
nurture  hatred  between  people  is  thfit — 

You  give  It  no  sanction.  You  dont  plead 
with  a  sniper — you  don't  give  goods  to  a 
man  who  has  Just  finished  looting  another 
man's  property — you  don't  claim  as  "victims" 
those  who  stood  by  when  trouble  was  brew- 
ing and  did  nothing,  said  nothing — you  don't 
forgive  the  inexcusable  .  .  .  you  don't  deal 
with  people  who  ask  your  help  In  the  tone 
of  a  threat. 


This  Is  her  solution  for  those  who  de- 
mand and  intimidate  and  force — the 
Kings  and  the  Ca.Tnichaels  and  the  white 
racists  who  would  deny  individual  men 
the  right  to  live  without  subscribing  to 
a  particular  brand  of  hatred. 

Miss  Wortham  raises  critical  points, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  revealed  in  her 
own  characterization  that  she  was  the 
"wrong  product,"  instead  of  stating  that 
she  was  one  of  the  possible  products  of 
that  particular  environment. 

I  include  her  comment  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Because  I  Am  am  Individualist 

Prior  to  and  after  having  written  the  at- 
tached article,  I  have  been  swamped  with 
questions  from  racists,  liberals,  and  conser- 
vatives— Negroes,  Whites,  and  Jews — Afri- 
cans, Englishmen,  and  Israelis.  Most  of  the 
questions  boll  down  to  this:  "But  what  was 
so  different  about  your  environment  that 
leads  you  to  think  as  you  do?" 

You  see.  I  am  a  Negro.  I  was  bom  and 
raised  In  the  segregated  town  of  Jackson, 
Tennessee.  I  attended  college  at  that  famotit 
pillar  of  "Negro  civil  righu" — Tuskegee  In- 
stitute In  Alabama.  I  grew  up  in  a  segre- 
gated town;  I  worked  as  maid  for  white 
women;  I  was  taught  In  college  that  I  had 
to  "catch  up  and  beat  them";  I  have  been 
discriminated  against  once  In  Washington, 
D.C.  But  ...  a  Negro  demonstrator  once 
called  me  a  traitor;  some  college  classmates 
hinted  that  I  was  an  "Uncle  Tom";  a  work 
supervisor  called  me  a  maverick;  a  white 
"liberal"  I  wcMrked  with  accused  me  of  com- 
mitting treason  against  my  race.  In  other 
words,  I  spent  my  growing  years  in  the 
"right"  environment  and  heard  all  the 
"right"  dogma  but  I  turned  out  to  be  the 
wrong  product.  Everyone  wants  to  know  why. 
Why?  Because  I  am  an  Individualist.  It  Is  as 
an  individualist  that  I  address  myself  to  you. 

There  are  the  Southern  white  racists,  the 
Northern  white  "liberals,"  the  militant  Negro 
racists,  and  the  moderate  Negro  racists.  At 
one  time  or  another  depending  on  the  cir- 
cumstances, these  groups  are  thought  of  by 
most  in  ovir  country  as  being  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Issue.  This  Is  a  fallacy.  There  is 
another  group  of  people  In  this  country  who 
stand  in  oppoaltion  to  those  who  are  opposed 
only  In  their  means  but  who  all  have  the 
same  end  in  mind.  What  many  fall  to  recog- 
nize Is  that  the  proponents  of  Negro  civil 
rights,  black  power,  and  white  or  black  su- 
premacy are  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  Issue. 
On  the  other  side  are  people  like  me — the 
Individualist — who  have  no  need  for  group 
identification.  These  people,  of  all  races  and 
with  varied  backgrounds,  do  not  sacrifice 
themselves  to  others  and  do  not  ask  that 
others  sacrifice  their  lives  to  them. 

INDIvrDtrAL    SIGRTS    OB    COLLECTIVE    WISHES 

Those  of  us  who  have  not  had  to  think  in 
terms  of  race  before  are  now  being  Intim- 
idated by  a  race  of  people  who  are  demand- 
ing much  more  than  a  chance  to  live.  With 
the  help  of  their  white  cohorts,  they  have 
succeeded  in  Jeopardizing  the  lives  of  us  all 
by  demanding  that  we  sacrifice  our  Individ- 
ual rights  to  their  collective  wishes.  Push- 
ing Congress  to  Implement  the  theory  of 
"from  each  according  to  his  ability,  to  each 
according  to  his  need"  is  leading  us  all  Into 
collectivized  slavery. 

Because  I  am  a  Negro,  I  would  like  to  make 
public  my  thorough  disgust  for  the  stand  so 
many  have  taken  as  speakers  for  Negroes. 
They  may  speak  for  Negro  racists.  But  they 
do  not  speak  for  those  individuals  for  whom 
being  a  Negro  means  no  more  and  Is  as  In- 
consequential as  a  thimble  of  water  dropped 
into  the  ocean.  Being  a  Jew,  a  white  Chris- 
tian, a  Negro,  or  a  Puerto  Rican  Is  by  no 
means  a  satisfactory  or  realistic  measure  of 
man  as  far  as  individualists  are  concerned. 
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And  living  as  Individuals  would  be  far  easier 
if  white  and  black  racists  would  take  their 
grouplsm  away  from  this  world,  to  another 
universe  where  man  does  not  exist.  For  what 
they  preach  Is  antl-llfe,  anti-man. 

This  sununer,  a  well-known  news  com- 
mentator made  the  following  observation: 
"...  a  formless,  generalized  hatred  of  white 
people  is  not  easy  to  answer.  It  may  be  Im- 
possible. If  anyone  knows  the  answer  I  have 
not  heard  It." 

THERE    IS   A    SOLUTION 

There  Is  an  answer.  That  answer  is  to  give 
no  sanction  to  and  no  excuses  for  hatred. 
This  summer's  rioting,  looting,  and  sniping 
was  an  expression  of  hatred  for  life — which 
means,  productivity — which  means,  respon- 
sibility— which  means,  choosing  to  think  for 
oneself  and  acting  on  one's  own  volition. 
This  summer's  madness  was  Just  one  more 
revelation  of  the  fact  that  hatred  for  a  re- 
sponsible, productive,  and  rational  life  has 
been  transformed  into  hatred  for  a  group  of 
people.  Not  all  white  men  are  responsible, 
productive,  and  rational  persons;  but  many 
of  them  are,  and  many  Negroes  are.  too.  Yet, 
when  some  Negroes  say  "I  hate  Whltey,"  they 
are  not  speaking  of  particular  men;  they  are 
speaking  from  emotions  that  reject  the  basic 
principles  of  human  life.  When  they  express 
their  hate,  they  not  only  do  harm  to  them- 
selves but  they  make  it  difficult  for  those  of 
us  who  love  life  to  live  in  peace. 

Why  the  hate?  Why  the  escalation  of  that 
expression?  It  Is  simply  that  it  is  easier  to 
have  hatred  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  hated 
than  to  live  In  peace  with  one's  neighbors. 
When  one  hates,  one  must  negate  something. 
In  this  case,  many  Negroes  have  negated  their 
own  self-interest  as  well  as  the  individual 
rights  of  others.  Hatred  Is  a  negative  emo- 
tion and  It  begets  only  the  negative.  But  if 
told  he  is  Justified  in  his  hatred,  a  man  pos- 
sessed by  that  ugly  emotion  will  not  ques- 
tion bis  motives;  Instead,  he  will  go  full- 
force  toward  destroying  what  he  hates — 
those  who  pleaded  their  "guilt,"  thereby  giv- 
ing him  the  "gun"  be  turns  on  them. 

WITH     JUSTICE     FOR     ALL 

How  do  you  deal  with  the  brand  of  hatred 
we've  experienced  in  the  past  months?  You 
give  It  no  sanction,  no  money,  no  food — 
nothing.  You  do  It  Justice;  you  do  not  give  it 
mercy.  Mercy  in  the  form  of  OEO  projects, 
free  food,  clothing,  housing,  medicare,  and 
Presidential  Commissions  Is  not  the  answer. 
A  race  of  people  is  strangling  this  nation  and 
they  are  doing  so  at  the  expense  of  the  rights 
of  others.  When  a  man  chooses  to  use  force 
to  obtain  values,  he  is  no  longer  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  man;  he  Is  to  be  dealt  with  as 
the  brute  be  la.  (By  force,  I  mean  anything 
from  government  welfare  agencies  that  can- 
not operate  except  by  forced  taxation,  to  the 
use  of  bricks,  clubs,  and  guns).  You  don't 
plead  with  a  sniper — you  don't  give  goods  to 
a  man  who  has  Just  finished  looting  another 
man's  property — you  don't  claim  as  "victims" 
those  who  stood  by  when  trouble  was  brew- 
ing and  did  nothing,  said  nothing — you  don't 
forgive  the  Inexcusable — you  don't  give 
patient  audience  to  your  destroyer — you  dont 
give  your  destroyer  reason  to  count  on  your 
pity  or  your  guUt — you  don't  deal  with  peo- 
ple who  ask  your  help  in  the  tone  of  a  threat. 

You  don't  pity;  you  grant  Justice.  Pity  of- 
fers an  escape  from  reality:  It  Is  a  blank 
check  on  and  license  to  evil.  We  have  ample 
proof  that  such  pity  and  mercy  are  destruc- 
tive. Justice  Is  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
one  must  never  seek  or  grant  the  unearned 
and  undeserved,  neither  in  matter  nor  in 
spirit.  And  the  only  justice  that  can  be 
granted  to  those  who  demand  the  frvdts  of 
another  man's  effort  Is  Indifference.  They 
must  know,  too,  that  once  they  initiate  force 
on  another  man  they  relinquish  their  hold  to 
all  rights  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  real  victims  of  our  state  of  alTatrs, 


however,  are  the  individualists.  As  one  among 
this  group,  I  ask  to  be  left  alone  and  to  be 
reUeved  of  being  forced  by  my  government  to 
pay  for  the  evils  of  others.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  I  am  not  alone. 

I  thank  you  for  reading  what  I  have  to 
say.  It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  Join  me  In 
doing  aU  you  can  to  protect  the  rights  of 
the  Individual  from  encroachment  by  groups 
and  by  government. 


A  FURTHER  INQUIRY  ON  THE 
OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
President  Woodrow  Wilson,   an  astute ' 
scholar  of  Grovemment,   stated   in   his 
book,  "Congressional  Government." 

Unless  Congre^  have  and  use  every  means 
of  acquainting  itself  with  the  acts  and  the 
disposition  of  the  administrative  agents  of 
the  government,  the  country  must  be  help- 
less to  learn  how  it  Is  being  served;  and  un- 
less Congress  both  scrutinize  these  things  and 
shift  them  by  every  form  of  discussion,  the 
country  must  remain  In  embarrassing,  crip- 
pling ignorance  of  the  very  affairs  which  It 
Is  most  Important  that  it  should  understand 
and  direct. 

Although  some  might  not  entirely 
agree  with  his  appraisal  of  the  nature 
of  the  congressional  function.  In  the 
opinion  of  Wilson  "the  informing  func- 
tion of  Congress  should  be  preferred 
even  to  its  legislative  function." 

Had  it  not  been  for  one  body  of  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee, the  subjects  of  laxity  in  se- 
curity practices  at  the  State  Department 
and  the  dishonest  devices  to  which  cer-" 
tain  State  officials  would  resort  to  elim- 
inate a  recalcitrant  fellow  official,  would 
still  be  to  the  country  a  matter  of  "em- 
barrassing, crippling  ignorance." 

It  is  with  the  Informing  fimction  of 
Congress  in  mind  that  I  have  dealt  rather 
extensively  with  the  Otepka  case  in  the 
past.  It  is  hoped  that  tiie  approximately 
49,000  copies  of  each  issue  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  which  are  dispatched 
on  each  legislative  day  have  helped 
interested  parties  keep  abreast  of  the 
Otepka  case.  As  Wilson  further  stated: 

It  is  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  dlligrently  into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
sees.  It  is.  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  the  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  its 
constituents. 

To  date,  an  Inquiry  has  been  sent  to 
State  regarding  the  Justification  of  clas- 
sifying the  lengthy  transcript  of  the 
Otepka  hearings.  An  answer  is  still  to 
be  received.  In  addition,  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  Justice  Department  has 
not  as  yet  clarified  the  matter  of  pos- 
sible perjury  charges  against  two  former 
State  Department  officials. 

In  my  remaiiLs  in  the  Coitcressional 
IteooRD  of  November  32  It  was  observed 
that  the  issue  of  the  mutilation  of  docu- 
ments, a  violation  of  a  Federal  statute, 
has  to  date  not  been  satisfactorily  set- 


tled. It  will  be  remembered  that  a  num- 
ber of  the  13  charges  brought  against 
Otto  Otepka  alleged  that  he  was  respon- 
sible for  the  mutilation  of  certain  docu- 
ments but  that  he  was  nqt  necessarily 
personally  guilty  of  the  actual  mutila- 
tion. 

At  the  outset  of  the  hearings,  these 
charges  were  dropped,  leaving  the  iden- 
tity of  the  actual  perpetrators  a  mystery. 
Al£o  in  need  of  clarification  is  the  mat- 
ter of  the  destruction  of  potential  evi- 
dence, the  two  reels  of  Otepka's  taped 
conversation,  which  were  requested  for 
introduction  into  the  hearings  by  Otep- 
ka's lawyer. 

I  am  accordingly  writing  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  additional  Informa- 
tion on  these  issues.  The  letter  follows: 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcretart:  As  you  may  recall, 
Mr.  John  Ordway's  letters  of  Sept.  23  and 
November  14,  1963  deUlUng  the  original 
thirteen  charges  raised  by  the  Department 
of  State  against  Otto  F.  Otepka  included 
charges  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Otepka  had 
"mutilated"  official  documents. 

During  a  period  of  correspondence  between 
the  Department  and  Mr.  Otepka's  counsel,  It 
became  evident  that  the  Department's  alle- 
gations were  significantly  "clarified"  and  the 
Department  eventually  stated  that  it  was 
merely  alleging  that  Mr.  Otepka  was  "re- 
sponsible" for  the  "mutilation"  of  certain 
documents,  but  that  he  had  not  personally 
carried  out  the  "mutilations." 

In  making  these  "clarifications'*  the  De- 
partment has  failed  to  answer  requests  of 
Mr.  Otepka's  counsel  that  the  Department 
furnish  information  to  him  detailing  the 
identity  of  the  person  or  persons  who  com- 
mitted the  actual  "muUlatlon." 

In  addition  to  myself,  many  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  general  public,  and 
government  employees  in  particular,  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  issue  of  "mutilation" 
and  it  is  therefore  a  subject  which  needs 
the  earliest  clarification  by  the  Department 
to  assure  continued  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonnel practices  of  the  Department  of  State. 

That  the  general  public — and  particularly 
government  employees — are  aware  of  the 
charges  Is  evident  from  news  Items  published, 
especially.  In  the  Government  Employees 
Exchange.  Specifically,  the  May  31,  1967  issue 
correctly  predicted  that  specifications  regard- 
ing the  "mutilation"  of  documents  would 
be  dropped  by  the  Department  at  the  outset 
of  the  hearing.  This  later  happened.  The 
Exchange  also  stated  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  decision  to  drop  the  charges  was 
based  on  the  fear  that  these  persons,  who 
might  have  been  called  before  the  hearmg 
by  Mr.  Otepka's  counsel,  "have  already  In- 
dicated that  they  will  reveal  the  Identities 
of  the  'top  persons'  In  the  Department  of 
State  who  had  Instructed  them  to  'mutilate' 
the  documents  and  to  'plant  them'  in  Mr. 
Otepka's  bum  bags  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  apj>ear  Mr.  Otepka  had  carried  out  the 
'mutilation.' " 

I  should  appreciate  your  personal  com- 
ments on  this  quotation  from  the  Exchange 
In  a  letter  to  me  Identifying  the  person  or 
p>ersons  who  actually  carried  out  the  "muti- 
lation." 

I  would  also  like  to  be  advised  of  the 
date  on  which  the  Department  of  State 
first  established  the  facts  regarding  the 
perpetrator  or  perpetrators  of  the  "mutila- 
tion" and  what  disciplinary  action  has  been 
taken.  Also,  have  the  facts  been  forwarded 
to  the  Justice  Department  for  posslTMe  pros- 
ecution? If  so.  when? 

Another  subject  which  needs  urgent  clari- 
flcatlon  concerns  the  Department's  alleged 
admission   that   the   tapes   of  Mr.   Otepka's 
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telephone  calls,  which  his  coimsel  requested 
in  oonxtectlon  with  Mr.  Otepka's  hearing, 
were  destroyed  by  "erasing." 

Again,  for  clarification  and  to  Indicate 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  matter  I  quote 
from  the  Exchange.  This  Issue  api>eared 
July  12,  1967. 

"The  State  Department,  through  Mr.  Jaffe, 
had  already  earlier  acknowledged  for  the 
record  of  the  Otepka  Hearings  that  the  'bug- 
ging' In  fact  had  taken  place.  However,  the 
source  continued,  the  State  Department, 
throvigh  Mr.  Jaffe,  had  also  Insisted  that  it 
could  not  make  the  two  reels  of  tape  of  the 
twelve  'bugged'  conversations  available  be- 
cause, according  to  the  State  Department, 
the  reels  had  been  erased  by  Clarence  Jerome 
Schneider,  a  State  Department  security 
electronics  specialist  .  .  ." 

In  addition  to  having  your  comments  on 
this  second  excerpt  from  the  Exchange,  I  also 
believe  It  Important  to  have  your  specific  ver- 
ification or  denial  of  the  above  statement 
that  the  Department  alleges  that  the  "reels 
had  been  erased  by  Clarence  Jerome  Schnei- 
der." Has  the  Department  established 
whether  Mr.  Schneider,  In  erasing  the  tapes, 
acted  on  his  own  authority  and  initiative  or 
tinder  authority  or  instruction  of  some  other 
person  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Also,  are  the  Department's  alleged 
claims  in  regard  to  the  erasing  of  the  tapes 
based  on  affidavits,  depositions,  statements 
or  other  documents  signed  by  Mr.  Schneider? 
If  such  documents  exist,  that  Is,  docu- 
ments signed  by  Mr.  Schneider  regarding  the 
erasing  of  the  tapes,  were  they  exclusively 
of  his  own  composition  or  were  texts,  or  por- 
tions of  texts,  prepared  by  other  persons  In 
the  E^xecutlve  Branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  given  to  Mr.  Schneider  for  signing 
or  for  Inclusion  In  any  document  which  he 
signed. 

Finally,  has  the  matter  of  the  "bugging"  of 
Mr.  Otepka's  telephone  and  room  and  of  the 
erasing  of  the  tapes  been  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Jxwtlce  for  prosecution?  If  it 
has,  when  was  this  done? 

In  a  final  attempt  to  be  as  clear  as  possible 
I  win  briefly  list  the  questions  I  am  asking. 

1.  Who  are  the  persons  (or  person)  actually 
responsible  for  the  "mutilation"  of  docu- 
ments? 

2.  On  what  date  did  the  Department  of 
State  first  establish  the  facts  regarding  the 
"mutilation"  of  documents? 

3.  What  disciplinary  action  has  been  taken, 
concerning  "mutilation"  within  the  Depart- 
ment? 

4.  Have  the  facts  of  the  "mutilation" 
been  forwarded  to  the  Justice  Department 
for  possible  prosecution?  And  when? 

5.  What  are  your  general  comments  on  the 
quotations  from  the  Exchange"} 

6.  Does  the  State  Department  claim  Mr. 
Schneider  erased  the  tapes? 

7.  Did  Mr.  Schneider  do  this  on  his  own 
or  someone  else's  authority? 

8.  Whose  authority  was  Involved? 

9.  Are  statements  attributed  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  concerning  the  erasing  of 
the  tapes  based  on  statements,  depositions 
or  documents  signed  by  Mr.  Schneider? 

10.  Were  statements  signed  by  Mr.  Schnei- 
der his  own,  or  were  they  wholly,  or  In  part, 
prepared  by  another  person  or  persons  and 
U  so  who  Is  this  person  or  persons? 

11.  Has  the  matter  of  the  "bugging"  and 
erasing  of  tapes  been  referred  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  possible  prosecution?  When? 

I  would  appreciate  your  earliest  clarifica- 
tion of  these  points  and  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions which  I  have  raised.  I'm  sure  you  wlU 
agree  that  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  that  of  other  government  em- 
ployees, in  the  personnel  practices  of  the 
Department  of  State,  answers  must  be  made 
known. 

Sincerely 

John  M.  Ashbrook, 
If  ember  of  Congreta.  17th  District  of  Ohio. 


THE  ENEMY  IS  MOSCOW 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
educators,  professors,  politicians,  and 
students  who  protest,  on  the  basis  of 
morality,  the  U.S.  position  of  firmness  in 
Vietnam  should  give  some  thought  to  the 
news  item  which  appeared  in  various 
newspapers  yesterday,  December  6.  The 
front  page  headline  of  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  December  6  reads:  "VC 
Kill  121  Tribesmen  With  Flamethrowers 
in  War's  Worst  Atrocity." 

It  Is  Indeed  hard  to  explain  why  the 
Vietnam  protestors  ignore  the  record  of 
brutality  compiled  by  the  Vietcong  when 
they  apply  their  standards  of  morality. 
Or  why  they  will  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  Communist  principle  of  terror  which 
has  been  practiced  over  the  past  half  dec- 
ade, and  which  originated  in  Moscow. 
It  is  Indeed  the  irony  of  ironies  that  the 
protestors  have  launched  a  moral  offen- 
sive against  the  forces  which  have  sacri- 
ficed most  to  counter  aggression  while, 
at  the  same  time,  remaining  strangely 
silent  about  the  source  of  this  century's 
greatest  threat  to  mankind,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  comrades  In  other  coun- 
tries who  follow  the  basic  Communist 
goal  of  world  domination. 

I  Insert  the  article,  "VC  Massacre  121 
Civilians"  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News,  of  December  6,  In  the  Record  at 
this  point: 

Plamethbower  Attack  on  Villages:  VC 
Massacbk  121  CivnxANs 
Saigon,  December  6. — An  official  Investlg^a- 
tlon  disclosed  that  Viet  Cong  terrorists  using 
a  fiamethrower  kUled  121  Montagnard  men, 
women  and  children  in  the  worst  massacre  of 
civilians  In  the  Vietnam  war,  a  U.S.  spokes- 
man said  tonight. 

He  said  another  47  tribesmen  were  hos- 
pitalized with  bums  after  the  Viet  Cong  set 
fire  to  some  of  the  Thatched  huts  in  the  vil- 
lages of  Dak  Son  East  and  Dak  Son  West 
yesterday.  The  villages  are  74  miles  northeast 
of  Saigon  and  26  mUes  West  of  the  Cam- 
bodian border. 

The  official  report  came  from  James  Magee, 
an  employe  of  the  Joint  U.S.  Public  Affairs 
Office  who  fiew  to  the  twin  villages  crammed 
with  refugees  of  war  following  reports  yester- 
day that  300  of  the  2000  villagers  had  died. 
This  figure  was  later  scaled  down  by  VS. 
officials. 

BAXLT   SCFORT 

An  earlier  report  today  said  47  were  killed 
and  40  to  60  villagers  burned  in  the  attack 
carried  out  by  a  band  of  about  800  Viet  Cong 
who  charged  Into  the  vUlages  with  flame- 
throwers and  hand  grenades. 

U.S.  officials  in  Saigon  said  American  hell- 
copter  gunners  killed  a  regimental  com- 
mander and  16  other  North  Vietnamese 
troops  on  a  South  Vietnam  coctstal  hilltop. 
They  said  they  believed  the  major  was  the 
highest  ranking  north  Vietnamese  officer  slain 
in  combat. 

The  helicopter  gunshlps  swarmed  over  the 
hill,  spitting  streams  of  fire  In  s  76-minut« 
fight  that  ended  when  U.S.  infantrymen 
swept  over  the  summit  360  miles  north  of 
Saigon  yesterday. 


Tlie  OIs  found  five  pounds  at  documents 
identifying  the  major,  the  spokesman  said. 
The  gtmshlps  apparently  caught  him  by  sur- 
prise. A  U.S.  official  said  no  higher  ranking 
North  Vietnamese  invader  had  been  reported 
killed  in  action.  "We  don't  recall  any  of 
higher  rank,"  he  said. 

RED    REGIMENT 

A  North  Vietnamese  regiment  Includes 
about  1200  men.  Hanoi  sends  comparatively 
few  such  ranking  officers  Into  the  South. 
The  major  was  caught  about  10  miles  below 
Da  Nang.  Possibly  he  was  planning  a  major 
attack  when  caught  and  killed. 

In  other  developments.  Air  Force  giant 
B-52S  struck  communist  positions  12  miles 
north  of  South  Vietnam  and  on  the  Cam- 
bodian border  area  today,  spokesmen  said. 
V3.  Jets  flew  89  missions  thru  clouds  against 
mlUtary  targets  in  North  Vietnam's  South- 
em  Panhandle  yesterday. 


COUNT  DOWN 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  one 
of  the  county-seat  towns  In  my  Sixth 
Congressional  District  telling  me  that 
plans  had  been  made  to  eliminate  the 
second  mall  delivery  in  the  downtown 
area.  The  businessmen  and  coimty  offi- 
cials were  very  much  concerned  over 
this  action  because  the  ink  had  scarcely 
dried  on  the  legislation  calling  for  an  in- 
crease In  postage  rates  and  now  they 
were  going  to  get  poorer  service  for  that 
Increased  cost. 

Now  I  have  an  editorial  from  one  of 
my  Sixth  District  newspapers  telling  of 
the  slow  mall  service  the  newspaper  sub- 
scribers are  getting. 

The  paper  in  question  is  located  in 
Benson,  Minn.  The  people  who  are  com- 
plaining of  the  poor  delivery  service  live 
in  Starbuck,  22  miles  straight  north  of 
Benson  on  State  Highway  29. 

When  the  Benson  newspaper  is  too  late 
to  be  accepted  at  the  Benson  Post  Office 
for  out-of-town  dispatching,  copies  are 
driven  to  Wlllmar,  32  miles  away.  The 
newspapers  for  Starbuck  are  then  dis- 
patched from  Wlllmar  to  St.  Cloud,  55 
miles  away,  and  from  there  to  Starbuck, 
71  miles,  making  a  158-mlle  trip  to  get 
22  miles. 

But  now,  the  editor  says,  a  new  dis- 
patching has  been  worked  out.  The  news- 
papers now  go  from  Wlllmar  to  Min- 
neapolis, 93  miles,  and  then  116  miles 
back  to  Starbuck,  a  journey  of  209  miles 
to  cover  the  22  miles  between  Benson 
and  Starbuck. 

This  is  hardly  the  type  of  service  my 
constituents  expect  out  of  increased 
postage  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  the  story  of  this  strange 
mall  journey  which  appeared  In  the  No- 
vember 28  Issue  of  the  Swift  County 
News,  Benson,  Minn.: 

CoiTNT  Down 
When  newspapers  criticize  government  in 
btislneas,   they  are  immediately  questioned 
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about  the  subsidy  they've  been  getting 
through  their  second  class  mailing  permit. 
And,  In  the  past,  newspapers  have  been  re-  ^ 
celving  a  tremendous  mailing  break  com- 
pared to  other  areas — with  the  exception  of 
"Junk". 

However,  newspaper  mailing  costs  are  esca- 
lating by  leaps  and  bounds  and  are  soon  due 
to  soar  again.  This  is  only  right,  but  at  the 
same  time  our  service  has  been  deteriorating 
to  a  ridiculous  level. 

Every  night  we  don't  get  either  paper  to 
the  poet  office  before  6:30  p.m.,  we  take  all 
the  area  towns  and  rural  routes  to  Wlllmar  to 
make  certain  they  will  reach  subscribers  the 
next  day.  This  Ja\int  U  not  only  added  ex- 
pense, it's  a  pain  in  the  backside. 

Well,  woiild  you  believe,  every  now  and 
then  the  papers  don't  get  out  the  next  day 
anyway.  Some  trucker  takes  them  past  the 
post  office,  someone  puts  them  on  the  wrong 
truck,  and /or  other  mishaps  too  tricky  for 
anyone  but  the  post  office  to  understand.  For 
Instance,  Starbuck  routes  have  been  getting 
their  Monitors  a  day  late.  We  were  told  a 
long  time  ago  if  we  had  the  Starbuck  mall 
bag  at  Wlllmar  before  10:30  pjn.,  the  papers 
would  go  to  St.  Cloud  and  then  to  Star- 
buck.  That  sounds  a  bit  out  of  the  way,  but 
it's  a  short  distance  compared  to  what  really 
happens.  After  some  complaining — due  to 
Starbucklans  not  receiving  their  Monitors — 
we  found  that  Starbuck  papers  go  from 
Wlllmar,  to  a  sorting  station,  or  whatever, 
at  the  Minneapolis  airport  and  then  to  Star- 
buck. 

Yes,  I'm  gray  and  balding,  too,  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  but  I  should  explain  that  local 
and  area  postmasters  and  post  office  em- 
ployees have  given  us  the  best  of  coopera- 
tion and  done  everything  possible  to  help 
move  The  Monitor  eiad  News  to  subscrlljers. 


EGG  ROLL  TO  PIZZA  ON  $63 
MILLION 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  look 
at  all  of  the  Government  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  people  from  knowing 
the  feel  of  poverty,  I  wonder,  sometimes, 
if  we  are  in  fact  insulating  new  genera- 
tions from  the  very  stimuli  they  often 
need  to  cause  them  to  make  extraor- 
dinary contributions  to  the  world. 

As  an  example,  I  would  like  to  cite  Mr. 
Jeno  Paulucci,  of  Duluth,  Minn.  When 
he  was  a  lad,  he  said,  his  father  worked 
for  $4.20  a  day  for  13  hours  work,  6  days 
a  week.  The  young  Jeno,  himself,  scav- 
enged coal  along  railroad  tr£u;ks  and 
peddled  homemade  wine. 

Once  I  stood  in  a  long,  slow  relief  line 
awaiting  handouts. 

He  recalled. 

I  couldnt  stomach  myself  doing  this  so  I 
got  out  of  the  line  and  I  never  retiuTied. 

Mr.  Paulucci  started  to  raise  bean- 
sprouts  in  the  basement  of  liis  home  as 
an  extra  Income  aid.  He  started  to  ex- 
pand and  in  time,  in  the  economically 
depressed  area  of  northeastern  Minne- 
sota, became  a  major  producer  of  Chi- 
nese foods. 

Just  recently,  this  organization,  Chun 
King,  was  sold  for  a  reported  $63  mil- 


lion. And  now  Mr.  Paulucci,  not  content 
to  rest  on  his  laurels,  plans  to  start  an- 
other food  company,  specializing  in 
Italian  foods. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Iflte  to  Insert  into 
the  Congressional  Record  a  news  story 
which  api>eared  In  the  November  13  Is- 
sue of  the  New  York  Daily  News  about 
this  outstanding  individual,  as  follows: 
Egg  Roll  to  Pizza  on  $63  Million 
(By  Kenneth  McKenna) 

Jeno  Pauluccl's  marketing  talents  were 
enough  to  turn  a  smaU  Minnesota  beansprout 
processor  into  a  major  producer  of  Chinese 
foods  called  Chun  King.  Last  year,  he  was 
paid  (63  million  in  cash  for  the  company. 

Now  Paulucci,  48,  Is  off  on  a  new  venture. 
He  Just  changed  the  name  of  Northland 
Foods  Inc.,  which  he  owns,  into  Jeno's  Inc., 
through  which  he  wlU  sell  such  ethnic 
goodies  as  Jeno's  pizza  and  Jeno's  Italian 
foods. 

Why  does  a  man  with  •83  million  get  him- 
self immersed  in  business  once  more?  "We 
never  thought  he  would  stop  working,"  an 
associate  said,  "He's  a  continuous  guy.  Once 
a  year,  he  takes  a  fishing  vacation,  but  even 
then  he  fishes  18  hours  a  day.  You  can't  keep 
up  with  him." 

Pauluccl's  energy  and  aggressiveness 
gained  him  a  national  reputation  as  the 
"chow  mein  king."  But  much  of  the  credit 
for  C^iun  King's  spectacular  success  went  to 
the  amusing  commercials  created  by  Stan 
Freberg,  the  writer,  comedian  and  advertis- 
ing man. 

FRXBEBC    AND   PIZZA 

Freberg's  wit  also  will  be  backing  the 
first  national  advertising  campaign  for  Jenos. 
One  60-second  commercial  will  show  a  per- 
son chomping  on  a  rival-brand  pizza.  "You've 
got  BAD  pizza,"  he  wlU  be  told.  In  an  obvious 
slap  at  odor  commercials.  Another  has  a 
buxom  young  lass  In  a  television  studio.  She 
keeps  trying  to  get  the  camera  to  dwell  on 
her  face  but  the  cameraman  Is  more  inter- 
ested In  her  figure. 

Paulucci  is  betting  a  slew  of  ad  dollars 
that  the  public  will  start  chuckling  and  buy- 
ing Jeno's  line  of  foods  and,  perhaps,  win  him 
a  second  crovro  as  "the  pizza  king." 

F^berg  faces  a  challenge  in  trying  to 
match  his  Chun  King  commercial  chatter 
that  won  several  awards.  Most  people  can 
still  remember  the  scene  in  the  elevator  In 
which  a  salesman  type  is  lecturing  a  captive 
audience  on  the  virtues  of  Chinese  foods. 
The  audience,  of  course,  turns  out  to  to  be 
Chinese. 

Pauluccl's  expterlences  in  his  early  life 
certainly    accounts   for   bis   ambition. 

In  a  speech  to  Junior  college  students  last 
Bvunmer,  he  talked  about  his  father  being 
paid  $4.20  a  day  for  13  hours'  work,  six  days 
a  week.  The  future  executive  used  to  scavenge 
coals  along  railroad  tracks  and  peddle  home- 
made wine.  "Once  I  stood  In  a  long,  slow 
relief  Une  awaiting  handouts,"  be  recalled,  "I 
couldn't  stomach  myself  doing  this.  So  I  got 
out  of  the  line  and  I  never  returned." 


FRANCE  SHOULD  SETTLE  HER  OUT- 
STANDING  DEBTS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
attacks  upon  the  American  dollar  fol- 


lowing devaluation  of  the  British  pound 
sterling  suggest  the  advisability  of  coun- 
termeasures  against  France  and  some 
other  nations  on  account  of  past-due  in- 
debtedness from  World  Wars  I  and  n. 
The  announced  plan  of  Monsieur, 
le  General  de  Gaulle  to  eliminate  the  dol- 
lar as  a  reserve  currency  and  to  try  to 
reinstate  the  gold  standard  is  more  than 
mere  effrontery  and  ingratitude.  It  in- 
dicates, instead,  that  le  General  chooses 
to  ignore  and,  in  a  sense,  repudiate 
France's  just  obligations  to  this  Nation 
totalling  more  than  $7  billion. 

The  World  War  I  debt  alone,  including 
principal  and  simple  interests  totals  more 
than  $6,850,000,000.  If  the  De  Gaulle 
government  would  honor  just  this  part 
of  its  legal  obligation  our  balance-of- 
payments  condition  would  show  a  sharp 
Improvement  and  the  continuing  deple- 
tion of  our  gold  supply  would  be  reversed. 
Each  year,  on  June  15.  the  Treasury 
sends  out  statements  to  the  French  and 
other  World  War  I  debtor  nations  with 
no  response  except  from  tiny  Finland 
which  has  met  Its  payments  regularly 
and  without  excuse  or  whimpering.  The 
legality  of  this  debt  has  been  consistently 
recognized  by  the  parties  and  there  has 
been  no  occasion  to  seek  relief  in  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice — if  that  were 
possible — because  the  validity  and 
amount  of  the  debt  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. The  last  time  the  Frendi  Gov- 
ernment presented  an  excuse  for  non- 
payment she  pleaded  a  "inability"  to  pay 
and  urged  that  the  debt  should  be  rene- 
gotiated— a  procedure  which  has  been 
followed  twice  since  1929. 

Part  of  our  Nation's  difficulty  is  un- 
doubtedly the  even  larger  indebtedness 
of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  smaller  debts 
due  from  Italy,  Belgium,  and  other  al- 
lies and  a  number  of  other  nations 
which  are  now  in  the  Commimist  orbit. 
The  possibility  that  court  action  may 
not  be  feasible  should  not  deter  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  from  renewing  in 
unequivocal  langiiage  a  demand  for 
prompt  and  orderly  settlement  of  the 
French  and  other  allied  indebtedness 
from  World  Wars  I  and  n,  as  well  as 
other  past  due  grants  and  loans  remain- 
ing unpaid.  Repayment  of  the  more  than 
$7  bilUon  owed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment would  total  more  than  the  tsx  sur- 
charge which  the  administration  is  seek- 
ing to  impose  on  the  American  people. 
I  urge  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Henry  Fowler  to  take  immediate  action 
to  compel  payment  or  reasonable  settle- 
ment of  the  World  War  I  drfit  of  the 
French  Government  to  the  United 
States. 

At  any  rate,  faced  with  a  huge  and 
virtually  unmanageable  deficit,  the  ad- 
ministration should  seek  not  only  to  curb 
and  reduce  expenditures  on  nondefense 
programs,  it  should  seek  every  other 
avenue  for  improving  the  American 
economy  and  the  condition  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 
Through  a  determined  effort  of  the  ad- 
ministration combined  with  public  sup- 
port, world  opinion  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  Government  of  France  to 
face  up  to  its  responsibilities  as  a  solvent 
nation  to  pay  its  just  obligations  includ- 
ing its  outstanding  debts  to  the  United 
States. 
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U.S.-U.S.S.R.  FISHERIES 
AGREEMENTS 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alaska  [Mr.  Pollock]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arksuisas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POLXOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
gin discussions  on  two  vital  fisheries 
agreements  due  to  expire  shortly. 

The  first  of  these  agreements,  signed 
in  December  1964,  established  certain 
areas  on  the  high  seas  outside  of  our 
contiguous  zone  around  Kodlak  Island  in 
which  Russian  bottom  fishing  with  mo- 
bile trawl  gear  is  prohibited  during  the 
months  of  July  through  October  of  each 
year.  These  measures  were  taken  In  order 
to  minimize  damage  to  American  King 
crab  pots  smd  other  gear  by  Soviet  trawl- 
ers. This  agreement  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pired Thiu-sday,  Etecember  14. 

The  second  agreement,  negotiated  last 
February,  deals  with  a  numijer  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  Russian  fishing  off  the 
coasts  of  Alaska,  Washington,  and  Ore- 
gon, and  Includes  questions  relating  to 
the  12-mlle  contiguous  fisheries  zone  of 
the  United  States.  The  agreement  also 
established  certain  areas  on  the  high 
seas  outside  12  miles  where  Soviet  trawl- 
ing would  be  prohibited.  The  agreement, 
which  expires  February  13,  1968,  Incor- 
porates a  commitment  to  meet  prior  to 
that  time  to  review  the  provisions  and 
decide  on  future  arrangements. 

The  negotiations  are  of  particular  im- 
portance because  of  declining  King  crab 
catch  and  the  disastrous  1967  flslilng  sea- 
son in  Alaska.  American  fishermen  de- 
serve protection  in  the  fishing  grounds  off 
our  own  shores.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
new  agreements  will  benefit  the  United 
States. 


HAS  RUSSIAN  COMMUNISM 
SOFTENED? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
constantly  having  It  suggested  to  xis  that 
Russian  communism  has  softened — that 
it  is  no  longer  cruel. 

Frankly  I  cannot  accept  such  thinking. 
Today  my  mail  contained  in  the  Repub- 
lican National  Congress  Committee 
"Issue  of  the  Day"  a  description  of  the 
new  Berlin  Wall  as  described  In  Decem- 
ber 8  Time  magazine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  statement 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 

Wall  Indicts  Reds 

The  December  8  Time  magazine  descrip- 
tion of  the  Communists'  new  Berlin  Wall  Is 
a  chilling  r«ninder  of  the  brutality  and  des- 
peration of  the  puppet  government  of  'BobX 
Germany.  At  a  coet  of  millions,  the  Cktm- 


munlsts  are  buUdlng  a  new  wall  along  the 
entire  99.6-mlle  border  around  West  BerUn. 

What  does  it  take  to  keep  people  from  de- 
serting Communism  for  freedom?  Time  notes 
that  Red  boss  Walter  TJlbrlchfs  new  wall  In- 
volves nine  successive  rows  of  obstacles  In  s 
300-foot  wide  strip. 

First,  there  are  two  five-foot  high  fences. 
One  of  them,  at  the  slightest  touch,  sets  off 
alarms.  Just  behind  the  fences  is  a  dog  run 
where  247  German  shepherds  prowl.  Past  the 
dog  run  are  trip  wires  for  signal  flares. 

Time,  referring  to  the  escapee,  says:  "By 
now,  he  Is  directly  under  the  glaring  search- 
lights and  Russian-made  machine  guns  of 
tribrichfs  15,000  Orepos  ( GrenzpoUzel  or 
border  guards).  Each  watchtower  is  manned 
by  two  sentries  who  are  under  orders  to 
shoot  to  kill.  In  case  of  heavy  firing  from 
either  East  or  West,  the  Grepos  can  retreat 
to  188  new  concrete  bunkers. 

Past  the  towers  is  an  asphalt  road  which 
enables  armed  cars  to  patrol  the  border 
area.  Beyond  this  road  is  a  plowed  strip  to 
show  up  footprints.  Then  comes  a  nine-foot 
deep  "antifacisf  tank  ditch,  which  in  reality 
has  been  made  to  stop  vehicles  from  running 
the  border  in  escape  attempts.  Then  comes  a 
100-foot  strip  of  lawn  which  Is  lighted  by 
mercury  vapor  lamps.  This  Is  studdied  In 
many  areas  with  hidden  slz-inch  spikes. 

After  this  series  of  traps,  the  potential 
escapee  comes  to  the  wall  Itself.  It  is  now 
higher,  having  been  raised  from  Its  former 
nine-foot  level  to  16  feet.  On  top  is  a  15-lnch 
pipe,  which  effectively  prevents  getting  a 
handhold. 

It  takes  all  this  to  keep  the  citizens  of 
the  "people's  paradise"  from  leaving  their 
homeland.  No  better  testimony  to  the  Com- 
munist system  could  be  bxiilt.  The  waU  is  a 
symbol  of  force  and  slavery.  It  is  a  grim  re- 
minder that  Communism  does  not  mellow — 
that  its  goal  Is  enslavement  of  everyone  It 
can  force  its  form  of  government  on. 

Ironically,  499  of  Ulbrtcht's  hand-picked 
border  guards  have  deserted  their  poets  and 
fled  to  freedom.  But,  the  wall  will  do  its  Job- 
cut  off  escape  for  many  and  seal  them  into 
an  unwanted,  vicious  tyranny  that  offers  only 
subjugation  and  deprivation,  and  conspires 
to  prevent  their  leaving. 


MEDICARE  PROGRAM  THREATENED 
BY  NURSING  HOME  ABUSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill]  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHTTJi  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago,  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Health  Manpower  submitted 
a  report  to  the  President  indicating  that, 
despite  vast  expenditures  of  Federal 
funds,  a  dangerous  "health  crisis"  exists 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  Members  carefully  evaluate  this 
report.  Generally,  it  documents  the  In- 
adequate capacity  of  hospital  and  medi- 
cal care  facilities  throughout  the  Nation 
and  a  potentially  tragic  shortage  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  allied  health  per- 
sonnel. 

While  many  of  the  specific  conclusions 
expressed  by  this  report  are  subject  to 
question,  the  effect  of  the  Commission's 
study  is  to  present  an  urgent  warning 
that  the  Congress  must  take  immediate 
action  to  meet  national  health  needs.  As 
a  preliminary  measure,  I  would  urge 
prompt  enactment  of  HJl.  13096  which 
would  reduce  the  shortage  of  nurses  by 
providing  needed  financial  assistance  to 
hospital  schools  of  nursing. 

In  the  perspective  of  this  urgent  need 


for  a  comprehensive  revision  and  expan- 
sion of  Federal  health  programs,  I  should 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  situation  which,  in  my  judgment,  pre- 
sents a  major  threat  to  national  health 
standards  and  the  entire  system  of  medi- 
care. 

During  the  past  several  months,  I  have 
received  many  complaints  that  private 
nursing  homes  are  abusing  medicare  pro- 
grams by  submitting  fraudulent  claims 
for  reimbursement.  The  results  of  my 
preliminary  investigations  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  such  abuses  are  widespread 
and  require  immediate  congressional  in- 
vestigation. 

Information  brought  to  my  attention 
Indicates  that,  in  some  Instances,  un- 
scrupulous nursing  homes  have  falsified 
records  of  patient  services,  medical  treat- 
ment, and  nursing  home  costs  In  order 
to  obtain  excessive  benefit  payments 
from  medicare.  In  other  Instances,  pa- 
tients are  told  that  they  are  Ineligible,  for 
medicare  benefits  and  are  billed  privately 
for  care  and  treatment.  The  nursing 
homes,  however,  submit  falsified  records 
to  medicare  authorities  thus  receiving 
double  payment.  I  am  also  advised  that 
medicare  patients  are  frequently  victim- 
ized by  nursing  homes  which  require  a 
substantial  "security  deposit"  as  a  con- 
dition for  admission.  The  deposit  is,  how- 
ever, not  returned  when  the  patient  is 
discharged,  or  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Fraudulent  obtentlon  of  medicare  pay- 
ments is  a  criminal  offense  imder  both 
the  general  fraud  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  and  the  specific 
fraud  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  Moreover.  I  am  advised  by  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  been  made  which  provides  for  the 
initiation  of  civil  actions  to  recover  bene- 
fit payments  made  to  nursing  homes 
through  error. 

However,  since  court  action  or  prosecu- 
tion must  proceed  on  an  individual  case- 
by-case  basis,  It  would  seem  that.  In  the 
absence  of  congressional  action  such 
abuses  will  continue.  I  have  thus  re- 
quested officials  In  HEW  to  provide  me 
with  a  statement  of  the  action  which  the 
Department  is  taking  with  respect  to 
benefit  payment  frauds,  and  of  the  staff 
and  personnel  available  to  enforce  pres- 
ent legislation.  When  this  additional  in- 
formation is  provided,  I  intend  to  criti- 
cally evaluate  it  In  order  to  prepare  leg- 
islation that  will  equip  both  State  and 
Federal  law-enforcement  authorities  to 
forcefully  deal  with  fraudulent  medicare 
claims. 


HUMPHREY  S  TRIP  TO   AFRICA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  in  this  morning's 
Washington    Post    reported    that    Vice 
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President  Humphret  will  tour  eight  Afri- 
can nations  late  this  month  and  early 
next  month.  The  nations  are  Liberia,  the 
Ivory  Coast.  Ghana,  the  Congo,  Ethiopia, 
Somalia,  Kenya,  and  Tunisia. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  by  this  an- 
nouncement from  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  trip  will  mark  the  first  ex- 
tensive tour  of  Africa  by  such  a  high- 
ranking  U.S.  official.  It  will  signify  em- 
phatically, not  only  to  the  nations  visited 
but  to  the  rest  of  Africa,  the  desire  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  establish  good  will 
with  the  countries  of  Africa.  It  will  be> 
interpreted  as  a  meaningful  gesture  of 
cooperation. 

In  our  preoccupation  with  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
sometimes  fall  to  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  emerging  nations  of  Africa.  Yet 
every  day  we  see  evidence  of  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  these  nations  as  new 
partners  in  the  world  community.  Africa 
is  no  longer  the  "dark  continent."  And 
the  Vice  President's  visit  will  help  to 
bring  even  more  light  to  United  States- 
African  affairs. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  the  best  traveled  Vice 
President  in  American  history,  recognizes 
the  importance  of  Africa  in  today's 
world.  The  decision  for  him  to  make  the 
African  tour  refiects  credit  on  him  per- 
sonally and  on  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  NEW  IN- 
STITUTE FOR  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Helstoski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  made  the  very  welcome 
announcement  yesterday  that  he  is 
forming  a  new  Institute  for  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  Institute  would  serve  as 
an  Instrument  in  the  great  urban  re- 
building program  this  administration 
has  fostered. 

The  Institute  is  sorely  needed,  not  only 
to  help  the  Federal  Government  thread 
its  way  through  a  maze  of  national 
urban  problems,  but  also  to  help  State 
and  local  government  meet  the  fiscal, 
administrative,  and  program  responsi- 
bilities of  our  towns,  cities,  and  hamlets. 

I  believe  the  Institute  will  attract  the 
finest  minds  in  government,  science, 
planning,  and  research.  The  group  which 
the  President  has  selected  to  form  the 
Institute  represents  some  of  the  best 
leadership  talent  this  Nation  has. 

I  hope  the  entire  Congress  will  throw 
its  weight  behind  this  program.  It  has 
been  long  overdue.  The  U.S.  Government 
must  support  research  and  development 
projects  related  to  the  progress  of  our 
cities,  just  as  It  supports  research  and 
development  for  defense  and  for  agricul- 
ture and  for  a  host  of  other  Government 
agencies. 


On  April  17.  in  the  message  on  urban 
and  rural  poverty,  the  President  gave 
special  emphasis  to  research  in  the  cities 
area.  He  requested  a  substantial  appro- 
priation for  research  and  got  one,  and 
also  requested  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  for  Re- 
search which  is  still  pending  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  President  also  said  in  that  mes- 
sage that  he  wanted  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  "to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
stitute for  Urban  Development  as  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  organization.  Such  an 
organization  would  look  beyond  our  im- 
mediate problems  and  immediate  con- 
cerns to  future  urban  requirements  and 
engage  in  basic  Inquiries  as  to  how  they 
may  be  satisfied." 

The  President  has  asked  a  group  of 
Americans  to  come  together  and  form 
the  Institute.  They  are  Irwin  Miller,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cimi- 
mlns  Engineering;  Arjay  Miller,  the 
president  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  Kermit 
Gordon,  president  of  the  Brookings  In- 
stitute; McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of 
the  Ford  Foimdation ;  Richard  Neustadt, 
of  Harvard;  and  Cyrus  Vance,  attorney 
in  New  York., 

These  men  will  define  with  precision 
the  charter  of  the  Institute.  They  will 
help  get  it  incorporated  as  a  not-for- 
profit  corporation  and  they  will  help 
select  a  board  of  directors  who  will  in 
turn  select  a  president. 

It  will  be  an  independent  Institute. 
The  objectives  of  creating  the  Institute 
are  as  follows: 

First,  to  build  a  continuing  analjrtlcal 
capabiUty  to  study  complex  urban  prob- 
lems as  a  whole,  including  their  relation- 
ship to  Federal,  State,  and  local  institu- 
tions, organizations,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  to  get  the  necessary  data  and 
coi;iduct  long-range  studies  based  on 
that  data. 

Third,  to  bring  together  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  disciplines,  for  example,  archi- 
tects, administrators,  builders,  physical 
scientists,  economists,  sociologists,  city 
planners,  and  what  have  you,  and  focus 
those  disciplines  together  on  the  urban 
problem. 

Fourth,  to  provide  an  Independent 
and  objective  bsuse  from  which  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  Nation's  iirban  prob- 
lems and  the  programs  to  meet  those 
problems. 

The  specific  location  of  the  Institute 
has  not  been  set.  Initially,  the  Institute 
will  be  funded  by  HUD  research  money, 
but  eventually  it  will  develop  a  capa- 
bility so  that  it  can  perform  work  for 
other  Federal  Departments  such  as  HEW, 
Labor,  Commerce,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and,  ultimately  as  well,  for  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

The  Institute  would  collect  the  most 
advanced  technological  information  and 
evaluate  its  application  in  relation  to 
buildings,  pollution,  transportation,  sdl 
the  congestion  and  the  problems  of  the 
city;  help  develop  cost  benefit  ratios  for 
a  variety  of  urban  problems,  housing, 
education,  employment,  transportation, 
help  deal  with  the  complex  problem  of 
detennining   and  developing  social  indi- 


cators, help  assess  the  most  efficient  long- 
range  use  of  our  resources,  the  proper 
mix  of  health,  education,  and  job  pro- 
grams, housing  programs,  communica- 
tions, water  and  sewerage,  and  trans- 
portation; help  develop  future  strategies 
for  metropolitan  development  and  ghetto 
solutions. 

I  view  this  Urban  Development  Insti- 
tute as  the  core  of  a  nationwide  opera- 
tion, supported  both  by  public  and  pri- 
vate funds.  I  see  it  as  a  place  where  city 
officials  can  come  for  statistics,  for  re- 
search, for  blueprints  and  plans  for  the 
city  of  tomorrow.  I  see  it  as  a  place  where 
the  Federal  Government  can  place  prob- 
lems and  expect  a  series  of  alternative 
solutions. 

In  short,  the  President's  idea  for  an 
Institute  for  Urban  Development  is  a  very 
welcome  idea.  The  country  needs  such 
an  organization.  And  the  President  de- 
serves the  credit  for  having  proposed  It. 


PEARL  HARBOR 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  ^jesJter,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Farbsteih] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
December  7,  1967,  marks  the  26th  anni- 
versary of  the  surprise  attack  upon  Pearl 
Harbor.  As  President  Roosevelt  thai  so 
aptly  remarked,  it  was  "a  date  which 
will  live  In  infamy"  in  UJS.  history. 

The  tragedy  of  that  date  can  be  sim- 
ply told  in  the  nimiber  of  Americans 
killed — 2.400.  It  bears  witness  to  the  de- 
struction of  over  14  million  people  of  all 
nations,  wounded  or  killed,  during  World 
Warn. 

But  I  believe  on  this  date,  26  years 
later,  it  is  of  crucial  importance  for  us 
to  remember  the  change  this  event  has 
brought  to  the  United  States  and  its  po- 
sition in  world  affairs.  No  longer  can  we 
Ignore  the  problems  of  other  nations.  No 
longer  can  we  be  content  to  isolate  our- 
selves from  world  event. 

The  world  has  changed  much  since 
1941.  The  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia 
have  formed  new  nations  and  desire  to 
be  heard.  Technological  advances  have 
made  nations  more  interdependent.  The 
destructive  capacity  of  modern  weapons 
has  made  it  necessary  for  nations  to 
seek  solutions  to  problems  short  of  war. 
The  preponderance  of  military  and 
economic  power  held  by  the  United 
States  has  thrust  global  responsibility 
on  us.  It  requires  that  we,  more  than  any 
other  nation,  be  alert  to  every  opportu- 
nity to  ease  tensions  and  to  seek  peace- 
ful solutions  to  international  crises. 

As  we  pause  to  remember  on  this  "date 
of  infamy,"  let  us  remember  the  de- 
struction that  followed  and  the  loved 
ones  that  were  lost;  but  more  impor- 
tantly, let  us  use  these  memories  to  seek 
better  imderstanding  between  nations 
and  to  build  bridges  of  peace  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 
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THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  GENERAL  DE 
GAULLE,  AND  WORLD  PEACE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostenkowski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Monday  night  I  attended  a  State  of 
Israel  Bonds  dinner  in  Chicago,  where 
State  Auditor  Michael  Howlett  was  pre- 
sented an  award  for  his  tireless  efforts  in 
support  of  free  men  and  free  women  all 
over  the  world. 

The  principal  spesiker  of  the  evening 
was  Senator  Stttart  Symington,  of  Mis- 
souri, who  has  been  a  close  friend  of  Mike 
Howlett's  for  many  years.  The  Senator 
talked  about  the  Middle  East,  General 
de  Gaulle,  and  world  peace.  He  delivered 
what  I  consider  to  be  one  at  his  finest 
speeches  and  I  conctir  with  his  views. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  text  of  the  speech  made  by  Senator 
Stkington  : 

Tbx  MmDix  East,  Qkneral  sk  OAxnxa,  and 

WOBUI  PZACK 

(Address  by  Senator  Stxtakt  SnciNaTON,  at 
the  State  of  Israel  Bonds  Dinner,  Chicago, 
ni.,  December  4,  1967) 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  with  you  here  this 
evening,  to  Join  In  your  honoring  a  great 
public  servant  and  a  great  American,  Michael 
Howlett. 

Mike  and  I  have  known  each  other  for 
many  years.  To  him,  to  his  gracloiw  wife 
Helen  and  to  his  fine  children,  all  congratula- 
tions on  the  award  being  given  Mm  tonight 
by  advocates  of  an  effort  which  shoxUd  be  of 
deepest  Interest  to  free  men  and  free  women, 
all  over  this  world. 

In  a  way,  for  me  this  evening  Is  an  anniver- 
sary. Exactly  ten  years  ago,  here  In  Chicago, 
at  a  talk  in  honor  of  another  friend,  who,  like 
Mike,  has  done  so  much  for  his  city.  State, 
and  country,  Colonel  Jack  Arvey,  I  warned  of 
the  growing  danger  to  world  peace  as  ex- 
pressed In  the  person  and  ambitions  of 
Oamal  Abdel  Nasser. 

Whereupon  a  Chicago  newspaper  blistered 
me  for  criticizing  that  leader  of  the  Arab 
world,  asserting,  as  I  remember  It,  that  I  was 
guilty  of  political  hooliganism. 

The  publisher  of  said  paper  was  my  friend, 
•o  I  arranged  to  meet  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial, and  predicted  to  him  in  his  office  that, 
unless  checked,  some  day  Nasser  would  show 
himself  a  menace  to  all  those  striving  for 
peace  In  the  world. 

Little  did  I  realize  the  degree  of  the 
menace  he  wo\Ud  be  ten  years  later. 

During  these  years,  for  reasons  many  of 
us  In  Washington  have  never  been  able  to 
understand,  as  Nasser  continued  to  criticize 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  United 
States,  he  also  continued  to  receive  more  for- 
eign aid  from  this  country. 

Partially  as  a  result  of  this  aid,  which 
totals  over  a  bUUon  dollars,  Nasser  was  able 
to  beg.  borrow  and  buy  the  finest  military 
ground  and  air  forces  ever  known  In  the 
Middle  East. 

Last  June,  with  but  one  exception.  In  all 
categories  the  mUitary  strength  of  Israel  waa 
but  a  fraction  of  that  of  Egypt  and  Syria  and 
Iraq  and  Jordan.  That  exception  was  the  de- 
sire to  fight  to  the  end  for  freedom. 

Some  of  us  have  believed  for  a  long  time 
that  when  Colonel  Nasser  was  ready  he 
would  strike.  Fortunately,  however,  he  an- 
nounced weU  ahead  of  time  his  determina- 
tion to  drive  every  IsraeU  citizen  into  the  sea. 
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Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  saw  captured  Arab  battle  instnictlons 
to  kill  every  inhabitant — which  would  In- 
clude every  woman  and  child — In  towns  It 
was  planned  to  capttire. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends,  Nasser 
assembled  In  the  Slnal  and  Oa2:a  Strip,  along 
with  his  superb  Air  Force,  90,000  ground 
troops  and  900  tanks,  the  largest  army  ever 
known  in  that  area. 

How  fortunate  it  was  for  the  people  of 
Israel  that  they  had  leaders  who  decided  not 
to  wait  to  be  destroyed.  Most  of  those  lead- 
ers had  already  been  through  the  crucible  of 
persecution.  They  knew  the  fate  of  defeat; 
and  so,  backs  to  the  wall,  convinced  of  the 
Justice  of  their  cause,  they  struck  back  at 
this  self-announced  aggressor. 

In  exactly  three  hours  the  pilots  of  Israel 
destroyed  Nasser's  great  Air  Force.  In  five 
more  days  their  military  routed  the  armies 
of  four  countries. 

Is  it  not  strange,  however,  that  this  almost 
unprecedented  victory  has  resulted  in  the 
position  of  Israel  beidg  more  precarious  than 
before? 

That  condition  results  from  two  causes. 
First,  already  the  Soviet  Union  has  rearmed 
most  of  the  hostile  Arab  states  to  a  strength 
roughly  comparable  to  what  they  had  last 
June.  Second,  General  Charles  de  Oaulle, 
whose  country  previously  has  supplied  Israel 
with  Its  air  defenses,  has  now  decided  to 
work  against  the  political,  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic Interests  of  Israel  Just  as  for  years  he 
has  been  working  against  the  Interests  of 
both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

After  receiving  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
profit  from  the  sale  of  arms  to  Israel,  and 
after  becoming  their  sole  source  for  combat 
planes,  de  Gaulle  now  refuses  to  deliver  ad- 
ditional planes  which  Israel  has  already 
largely  paid  for.  In  addition,  at  his  rigged 
news  conference  last  Monday,  the  General 
declared  to  his  people  and  the  world  that 
Israel  bore  the  sole  responsibility  for  aggres- 
sion In  the  Mid-East  war  of  last  June. 

What  did  General  de  Gaulle  expect  the 
people  of  this  little  nation  to  do — sit  on  their 
hands  and  wait  for  Nasser  to  fulfill  his 
pledge  to  "wipe  Israel  off  the  face  of  the 
earth"? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  such  a  careful  and 
scholarly  statesman  as  Foreign  Minister  Abba 
Eban  told  the  French  Ambassador  to  Israel 
that  General  de  Gaulle's  statements  a  week 
ago  today  were  "a  distortion  of  history  and  a 
grave  Insult"? 

We  American  citizens  here  tonight  cherish 
aU  freedoms,  perhaps  above  all  the  freedom 
to  search  for  the  truth. 

With  that  premise.  It  would  appear  In  order 
to  ask  some  questions. 

Why  has  General  de  Gaulle,  who  apparently 
now  rules  France  with  the  Iron  hand  of  a 
totalitarian,  decided  to  adopt  poUcles  which, 
in  effect,  would  leave  Israel  relatively  iin- 
armed  before  the  rearmed  Arab  States? 

Why  did  the  General  first  demand  that  all 
United  States  forces  leave  his  country,  and 
then  nail  down  his  disbelief  In  collective 
security  by  removing  aU  French  forces  from 
NATO? 

What  satisfaction  did  General  de  Gaulle  re- 
ceive from  working  so  eagerly  with  those  who 
have  now  brought  down  the  British  pound, 
and  continuing  his  efforts  to  bring  down 
the  dollar;  not  only  the  dollar  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  the  dollar  of  Canada? 

Why  does  the  General  attempt  to  stir  up 
French-Canadian  dissension,  to  the  point 
where  that  able  and  cautious  Canadian, 
Prime  Minister  Lester  Pearson,  now  charac- 
terizes de  Gaulle  as  "shortsighted,  wrong, 
discredited  and  dangerous"? 

In  summary,  why  does  General  de  Oaulle 
so  consistently  sympathize  with  the  prob- 
lems of  totalitarian  nations  at  the  same  time 
he  works  against  the  interests  of  those  free 
peoples  who  for  generations  have  been  the 
friends  and  allies  of  his  country? 

Varloxis  reasons  have  been  advanced;  but 


I  do  not  know  the  answer — and  I  do  not  bfr> 
lleve  you  do  either. 

We  both  do  know,  however,  that  In  poli- 
tics, in  business,  in  battle,  it  Is  easier  to  be 
ruined  by  a  renegade  friend  than  by  an 
enemy. 

MlUtarily  General  de  Gaulle  has  not  only 
left  the  free  world  partnership;  he  spends  hla 
time  deprecating  It. 

PolltlcaUy,  for  years,  the  General  has  done 
his  best  to  wreck  our  policies  and  programs 
As  but  one  example,  whereas  in  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  he  now  sympathizes  with  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet-dominated  Arab  states, 
soon  you  will  hear  more  of  his  additional  ac- 
tivlUes  In  the  Western  Mediterranean,  very 
dangerous  to  Western  Europe  and  to  our  own 
country. 

From  an  economic  and  financial  stand- 
point, as  the  General  piles  up  his  gold  hoard 
at  the  expense  of  his  World  War  n  Allies,  he 
also  is  doing  his  best  to  undermine  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  two  world  reserve  currencies, 
the  dollar  and  the  pound. 

Is  it  not  time  for  people  who  cherish  capi- 
talism, and  the  advantages  of  our  way  of  life, 
to  take  practical  stock  of  these  his  actions? 

Why  should  Americans  continue  to  spend 
their  money  in  his  country  as  tourists,  or 
drink  his  wine,  or  purchase  his  clothes? 

Why  should  we  continue  to  have  so  much 
Interest  in  the  products  of  his  economy,  when 
his  primary  Interest  In  ours  would  appear  to 
be  a  desire  to  cripple  it? 

Right  or  wrong,  we  are  told  that  It  Is  ad- 
visable for  xis  to  spend  some  $75  billion  a 
year  on  our  military  forces  so  as  to  maintain 
freedom.  Why  should  we  support  General  de 
Gaulle's  continuing  attempts  to  tear  down 
that  freedom? 

Now  to  some  of  the  reasons  In  addition  to 
Mike  Howlett  as  to  why  we  are  gathered  to- 
gether here  this  evening. 

There  are  three  countries,  and  three  coun- 
tries only,  which  currently  produce  the  mod- 
em sophisticated  weaponry  Israel  needs  to 
defend  itself  against  further  aggression. 
Those  countries  are  the  Soviet  Union,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Soviets  are  now  rearming  the  hostile 
Arab  nations;  and  Prance  refuses  to  even  send 
Israel  the  equipment  Israel  has  already 
largely  paid  for. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  one  more  question: 
In  these  times,  is  it  to  our  Interests  to  see 
the  Middle  East,  with  Its  traditions  and  Its 
vast  resources.  Including  oU,  faU  to  Soviet 
Imperialism  as  a  result  of  the  latter's  domi- 
nation of  the  Arab  nations? 

During  the  early  part  of  World  War  n, 
while  his  country  was  standing  alone  against 
totalitarian  aggression,  Winston  Churchill 
pleaded,  "Olve  us  the  tools  and  well  finish 
the  Job." 

The  people  of  Israel  don't  ask  for  as  much. 
They  plead,  "SeU  us  the  tools  and  we'll  main- 
tain our  freedom." 

My  remarks  tonight  are  not  made  because 
of  any  special  Interest  In  Israel;  rather  be- 
cause I  believe  the  United  States  desperately 
needs  allies  who  are  determined  to  defend 
freedom,  and  who  have  expressed  their  wUl- 
Ingness  to  fight  for  that  freedom.  Such  aUles 
can  only  contribute  to  the  security  and  well- 
being  of  our  children  and  their  children;  and 
that  Is  mighty  Important  to  all  of  us. 


MAGAZINE  THROWS 

BEHIND     PRESIDENT'S 


FORBES 
WEIGHT 
SURTAX 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Multeh]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Forbes 
magazine — widely  respected  by  business 
and  Industry — has  added  its  prestige  to 
the  fight  to  secure  President  Johnson's 
tax  rise. 

The  President's  surtax  proposal  can  no 
longer  remain  a  partisan  political  issue — 
for  the  economic  hetilth  of  our  Nation 
and  the  American  dollar  are  at  stake. 

Faced  with  a  huge  deficii  from  the 
Vietnam  war.  a  devalued  British  pound, 
and  forces  bent  on  reducing  our  gold  re- 
serve, the  American  dollar  faces  a  grave 
challenge. 

If  our  dollar  is  weakened  and  the  free 
world's  economy  thrown  into  chaos,  we 
will  have  our  inaction  to  blame.  The  need 
is  clear.  As  Forbes  states,  increased 
"taxes  can  no  longer  be  the  subject  of 
debate.  They  must  be  enacted." 

No  one  likes  higher  taxes  but  we  must 
act  now  or  face  a  much  more  painful 
situation  later.  Even  with  the  surtax, 
taxes  will  be  lower  than  when  President 
Johnson  assumed  office  In  1963 — yet  so 
small  a  sacrifice  can  assure  the  good 
health  of  our  economy. 

The  President  has  done  his  part  by 
reducing  all  non-essential  spending  and 
offering  to  cut  $4  billion  off  the  expected 
deficit.  We  must  now  move  swiftly  to  do 
our  part  to  protect  our  economic  well- 
being. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  Forbes  editorial  supporting 
the  President's  surtax  proposal : 

Fact  and  Comment:  No  Choice  Left 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  Americans  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  dollar. 

In  fact,  since  the  pound  bit  the  dust.  It's 
"way  past  time. 

The  Idea  that  only  we  among  all  nations 
can  forever  run  vast  dollar  Imbalances  and 
ever-huger  budget  deficits  always  was  asinine. 

To  continue  doing  so  is  no  longer  possible 
without  threatening  the  dollar.  To  devalue 
the  dollar  would  unthlnkably  complicate 
world  trade  and  probably  throw  the  Free 
World's  economy  into  a  tallspln. 

For  the  Insular — I  have  news  for  them: 
That  rocking  depression  would  Include  us 
because,  like  It  or  not,  we  are  part  of  the 
world.  Today  there  are  enough  claims  out- 
standing abroad  against  our  gold  reserves  to 
wipe  'em  out.  Granted,  an  all-out  run  is  un- 
likely, despite  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  best  efforts. 
But  we  are  no  longer  free  to  go  on  piling  up 
mountains  of  debt  here  and  abroad. 

New  taxes  can  no  longer  be  the  subject 
of  debate.  They  now  must  be  enacted.  Sizable 
cuts  in  federal  spending  can  no  longer  be  the 
subject  of  debate.  They  must  be  made — in 
fact  and  not  Just  by  accountln^;  sleight  of 
hand. 

Having  long  prescribed  tough  measures  for 
other  nations  In  this  position,  we  now  must 
have  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine.  Or  suffer 
consequences  that  have  plagued  other  na- 
tions, where  their  currency  carried  an  Im- 
print unrelated  to  its  real  value. 

The  sooner  we  face  up  to  this  fact,  the 
less  painful  the  cure  will  be. 


STATEMENT  OF  PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL  CONDITION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Kastenmeier] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lack  of  an  effective  and  enforceable  code 
of  ethics  for  Members  of  Congress  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  me  since  my  first 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  disclosure  of  personal  holdings  would 
be  essential  to  such  a  code.  But.  while 
Congress  requires  a  public  statement  of 
holdings  and  Income  from  other  Govern- 
ment officials,  it  has  continually  refused 
to  adopt  a  full  disclosure  rule  for  itself. 
This  self-exemption  has  spawned  the 
unchecked  spreacl  of  questionable  prac- 
tices, such  as  the  raising  of  private 
"funds"  for  Members  of  Congress.  In 
addition  to  the  question  of  confiict  of 
interest,  this  practice  subverts  the  entire 
representational  system.  If  one  Member 
of  Congress  arranges  for  a  private  fimd. 
ostensibly  to  be  used  to  enhance  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  people  of  his  State  or 
district,  he  puts  pressure  on  all  other 
Members  to  do  the  same  thing  in  order 
to  provide  the  same  service  to  their  con- 
stituents. Furthermore,  even  if  such  a 
fund  were  openly  administered,  rather 
than  concealed,  as  In  the  case  of  certain 
previous  "slush  funds,"  it  is  still  a  highly 
objectionable  practice.  The  proper  re- 
course is  to  resort  to  the  traditional  legis- 
lative process  of  asking  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate such  money  as  may  be  needed 
for  representational  purposes  for  all 
Members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  a  practice  I 
adopted  in  previous  years,  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  today  my  annual  state- 
ment of  personal  financial  condition.  I 
believe  that  a  public  disclosure  of  fl- 
nanes  Is  needed  to  provide  the  public 
with  information  with  which  to  assess 
whether  their  representative's  personal 
holdings  have  affected  the  performance 
of  his  public  trust.  Members  of  Congress 
and  holders  of  high  elective  office  in  gen- 
eral ought  to  make  public  disclosures  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  I  would  hope  that 
both  bodies  of  Congress  would  adopt  a 
standing  rule  providing  for  a  periodic  re- 
port of  outside  income  and  interests.  If 
Congress,  however,  continues  to  exempt 
itself  from  the  sort  of  disclosure  require- 
ments it  has  imposed  on  others  in  the 
Federal  Government,  it  can  only  expect 
to  be  distrusted  by  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  personal  statement 
follows  hereunder: 

Robert    W.    Kastenmeier,    Statement    or 
FiNANCiAi.  Condition,    November  30,  1967 
Cash   on   account   with   the   Ser- 
geant at  Arms  bank.  House  of 

R«presentatlves    $1,645.55 

Securities   None 

Residential  real  estate: 
House,  Arlington,  Va.: 

Purchase    price 28,000.00 

Less  mortgage 17,  083.  00 

Equity —  10.917.00 

Lot  (cost  less  unsectired  notes  ap- 
plied against  purchase  price 14,  750.  00 

Household  goods  and  miscellane- 
ous   personalty 4,800.00 

Miscellaneous  assets :  Deposits 
with  VS.  clvU  service  retire- 
ment fund  through  Dec.  31. 
1967,  available  only  in  accord- 
ance with  applicable  laws  and 
regulations    18,674.64 


Robert  W.  Kastxnmkikr,  Statement  or 
FoiANciAL  Condition,  November  30,  1967 — 
Continued 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  insur- 
ance policies: 

On  the  life  of  Robert  W None 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C 644.  00 

Automobiles : 

1963    OldsmobUe 1, 100.  00 

1966   Chevrolet 1,  200.  00 

Total  2,300.00 

Total  assets 51,631.19 

Liabilities    None 


Income  for  calendar  year  1966,  ex- 
cluding congressional  salary 
and  expenses: 

Speaking      honorariums       and 

travel    73.35 

Book   royalties 1,018.32 

Total   1,091.67 


HISTORIC  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY'S 
FINAL  ISSUE  OF  NEWSPAPER,  THE 
ARMORER,  DETAILS  NOBLE  PAST 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  goitle- 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final    . 
edition  of  the  Springfield  Armory  news-  ' 
paper,  the  Armorer,  was  published  this 
autumn. 

This  historic  installation,  which  was 
established  In  1794  as  the  Nation's  first 
arsenal  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  the 
recommendation  of  President  George 
Washington,  is  now  being  phased  out 
and  will  be  completely  closed  next  April. 

The  Springfield  Armory  was  ordered 
closed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
November  1964,  with  the  phase  out  pe- 
riod lasting  until  the  spring  of  1968. 
The  Massachusetts  congressional  dele- 
gation fought  the  decision  to  close  the 
armory,  and,  together  with  the  Spring- 
field Armory  Technical  Committee,  pre- 
sented arguments  proving  that  the 
Pentagon's  decision  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  Spesiker,  many  of  the  arguments 
we  used  against  the  closing  of  the 
Springfield  Armory,  which  was  the 
Army's  small  arms  weapons  center  for 
research,  engineering  development,  and 
pilot  line  production,  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  M-16  rifle  investigation  re- 
port recently  issued  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

The  committee  was  critical  in  its  M-16 
report  of  sole-source  procurement,  labor 
problems  and  a  strike  at  the  producing 
plant,  escalating  costs  of  the  weapon  and 
profits  realized  by  the  sole-source  pro- 
ducer. These  were  precisely  the  questions 
we  raised  against  the  closing  of  the 
armory.  The  Army  has  transferred  its 
small  arms  research  center  from  Spring- 
field to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  In  Illi- 
nois, but  is  havlTig  difficulty  in  getting 
competent  personnel  to  fill  the  positions 
required  for  such  a  function. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pointed  out  In  our 
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presentation  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
nearly  3  years  ago,  the  closing  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  Is  depriving  the  Na- 
tion and  its  taxpayers  of  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  exercising  quality  and 
cost  control,  and  tests  and  evaluations  of 
small  arms,  and  small  arms  parts,  and 
their  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  appeal  to  keep  the 
Springfield  Armory  was  turned  down, 
and  the  installation  will  be  closed  next 
April.  Nevertheless,  the  success  of  the 
Springfield  Armory  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  is  best  svunmed  up  in 
these  words  taken  from  the  editorial  of 
the  final  edition  of  the  Armorer: 

The  Springfield  Armory  left  and  will  con- 
tinue to  leave  an  Impact  upon  this  nation. 
The  phase  of  national  defense  to  which  It 
was  Intrusted  was  never  postponed  with  a 
"manana"  or  "Tomorrow."  All  pertinent  na- 
tional defense  problenu  were  Immediate  and 
received  Immediate  attention.  History  rec- 
ords that  this  prompt  attention  was  effective. 

The  final  edition  of  the  Armorer  re- 
flects the  174-year  history  of  the  instal- 
lation and  the  prominent  role  it  has 
played  in  the  progress  of  this  Nation.  It 
was  prepared  by  editor  Christopher  L. 
Dvarecka,  and  honorary  editors  John 
McGowan,  Prank  English,  Theodore  Zo- 
lynski,  Edward  Julian,  Robert  Wynne, 
Lt.  Walter  H.  Lsmch  m,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 
Beard;  photographic  editors  Frank  Le- 
doux,  Ernest  Tsohonls,  and  editorial  as- 
sistant Patricia  Allen. 

Emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  historic 
aspects  of  the  Sprtngfleld  Armory,  its 
pioneering  efforts  in  the  military  weap- 
ons field,  the  resulting  applications 
readily  accepted  by  commercial  industry, 
the  pec^le  who  generated  and  perpetu- 
ated the  high  traditions  of  reliability, 
skill,  and  craftsmanship,  and  the  land- 
marks which  will  remain  when  the 
Springfield  Armory  is  closed  next  April. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  edition  of  the 
Armorer  represents  more  than  a  souve- 
nir of  the  Springfield  Armory.  It  is  an 
Issue  highlighting  the  life  and  times  of 
this  Nation  s  first  arsenal. 

And,  as  editor  Dvarecka  pointed  out. 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  entire  Springfield 
Armory  family,  military  and  civilian, 
both  p«st  and  present,  active  as  well  as 
retired.  I  Include  with  my  remarks  some 
of  the  pertinent  articles  and  the  com- 
plete editorial  in  the  Armorer  as  a  per- 
manent historic  record  for  posterity: 

Spsinctteij)  Armokt;  1794-1968 

This  is  not  an  editorial  In  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word ! 

It's  message  Is  geared  less  to  p>olnting  up 
a  problem  than  It  Is  to  highlighting  the  en- 
tire contents  of  this  special  Issue.  It  Is,  how- 
ever, pointed  to  Springfield  Armory  employ- 
ees .  .  .  both  past  and  present.  There  Is  no 
need  to  add  "future  employees"  since  the 
future  of  this  installation  Is  a  certainty. 

Those  who  read  this  Issue  will  note  that 
it  Is  a  recording  of  constant  accomplish- 
ments  ...  by  duty,  by  people  and  by  mis- 
sion. 

The  emphasis  In  aU  cases  Is  up<A  ttie 
"firsts"  Initiated  and  completed  by  the 
Springfield  Armory.  It  can  be  no  other  way 
since  this  Installation  was  the  first  of  Its 
kind  In  this  ooontry  and  maintained  that 
leadership  to  Its  days  of  final  eloaure.  Its 
leadership  ran  the  gamut  from  muskets  to 
rifles  to  alrcra/t  armament. 

If  certain  notes  of  pride  can  be  detected 
in  UsUag  the  chronology  of  aooompUMhiaenta, 


this  must  be  forgiven  .  .  .  not  because  It  re- 
sults from  Intentional  bragging  but  because 
each  of  these  aocompUshments  were  the  end 
product  of  the  pride  In  which  everyone  In 
the  Springfield  Armory  from  1794  to  the 
pnresent  day  viewed  Individual  assignments 
and  individual  goals.  The  final  result  also 
ended  in  getting  there  first  with  the  best  and 
with  the  most. 

The  Springfield  Armory  accomplished  Its 
mission  from  the  very  beginning.  The  ele- 
ment of  pride  maintained  this  record  to  the 
very  end.  The  end  products  of  this  installa- 
tion saw  service  In  every  conflict  In  which 
this  nation  was  engaged.  Each  of  these  con- 
flicts In  which  Armory  products  saw  service 
ended  in  victory.  This  alone  qualified  the  ex- 
istence of  Springfield  Armory  in  terms  of 
success. 

Praise  came  from  all  quarters  .  .  .  busi- 
ness, Industry,  civic,  social  and  religious 
quarters.  The  praise  was  well  earned  .  .  . 
it  conveyed  the  essence  of  the  cooperation 
extended  from  the  federal  installation  to 
all  other  elements  of  the  American  society. 

The  Springfield  Armory  left  and  will  con- 
tinue to  leave  an  Impact  upon  this  nation. 
The  phase  of  national  defense  to  which  It 
was  intrusted  was  never  postponed  with  a 
"Manana"  or  "tomorrow".  All  pertinent  na- 
tional defense  problems  were  immediate  and 
received  Immediate  attention.  History  records 
that  this  prompt  attention  was  effective. 

Therefore  .  .  .  when  you  read  the  contents 
of  this  commemorative  issue  .  .  .  read  it  with 
the  view  that  cmly  a  very  small  portion  of 
Springfield  Armory  history  can  be  brought 
to  your  attention.  The  full  and  final  story 
would  take  volumes  of  full-length  books 
.  .  .  books  which  only  the  future  can  bring 
into  focus. 

Until  that  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  that  the  history  portrayed  in  this  issue 
is  a  history  in  which  each  of  you  has  par- 
ticipated. 

Armort  Lzgend  Draws  World  Famotts  Hekk 

The  star-studded  history  of  the  ^ringfield 
Armory  was  filled  with  moments  of  glory 
which  contributed  to  the  greatness  of  this 
nation  I 

There  were  names  of  prominent  people, 
doing  prominent  deeds,  in  prominent  posi- 
tions within  and  outside  the  government 
whoee  fates  touched  upon  the  Springfield- 
based  arsenal  and  who  added  to  its  luster  of 
truly  being  the  "first"  In  the  keystone  bas- 
tions which  gave  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica the  International  reputation  of  being  the 
"Arsenal  of  Democracy". 

Such  people  as  Oeneral  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton and  Oeneral  Henry  Knox  started  the 
trend  of  association  with  the  present  day 
Sprlngfl«ld  Armory. 

There  were,  among  others,  such  luminaries 
as:  David  Ames,  the  first  superintendent; 
Robert  Orr,  the  first  armorer,  Thomas  Dawes, 
who  made  the  first  purchases  of  land  which 
became  the  Springfield  Armory:  Lt.  Col.  Ros- 
well  Lee,  first  military  superintendent; 
Thomas  Blanch&rd,  designer:  Ma)or  J.  O. 
Benton,  for  whom  the  city's  Benton  Park 
and  this  Installation's  small  arms  museum 
are  named;  WllUam  R.  "Billy"  Bull,  who  as 
an  Armory  employee,  outshot  all  marksman- 
ship competitors  to  gain  the  work!  title;  Er- 
sklne  AUen,  James  Cranstoo,  and  Lucian 
Bruce  who  were  connected  with  e«rly  de- 
velopmont  of  small  arms;  Daniel  Shays  and 
Luke  Day  of  Shays'  Rebellion  notoriety;  Gen- 
eral Shepard  of  Westfield  who  protected  the 
Amuxy  against  Shays'  men;  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  WaablngtoD's  close  friend  who 
vlalted  here;  and  today  a  legend  for  his 
work  in  our  field  Is  the  oame  ctf  Jotan  C. 
Oarand,  the  Inventor  of  the  Ml  rtfle  which 
bears  his  name. 

Some  of  the  high  points  In  the  Armory's 
174-year  history  are  listed  beksv  in  chrono- 
logical order. 

In  1777,  manufeetore  at  momltlons  In 
Spdngfleld  began  on  an  orgaaizBd  scale  In 


rented  buildings;  1787,  Shays'  rebels  launch 
attack  on  Armory  to  secure  weapons;  1789, 
President  Waahlngton  visits  Springfield  and 
Inspects  Armory  wcn-ks;  and  In  1794,  Third 
Congress  names  Sprlngfleld  as  site  of  new 
national  armory. 

In  1807,  the  first  permanent  building  In  the 
quadrangle  was  erected  (this  former  brick 
storehouse  Is  used  for  the  Officers'  Club  to- 
day); 1816.  Lt.  Col.  RoeweU  appointed  first 
military  superintendent  of  the  Armory;  1822, 
Thomas  Blanchard,  Armory  worker,  designs 
revolutionary  machine  for  turning  gun 
stocks,  forerunner  of  all  modern  lathe  ma- 
chines; 1842,  percussion-type  weapon  re- 
places old  flintlock  musket;  1843.  Longfellow 
visits  Armory  and  writes  poem  "The  Arsenal 
at  Springfield";  and  in  1849  the  floating 
staircase  In  Main  Arsenal  was  constructed. 

Also,  in  1852,  work  began  on  picket  fence 
that  encloses  Federal  Square  today  (old 
cannons  melted  down  to  provide  the  iron); 
18S2.  Springfield  becomes  a  city  and  includes 
in  its  adopted  city  seal  a  view  of  the  Armory 
Main  Arsenal;  1853,  First  National  Exhibition 
of  Horses,  sponsored  by  leading  local  citizens, 
held  on  Armory  grounds;  1856,  maniifacture 
begins  on  first  rifled  bore  tyi>e  of  military 
rifle;  1864,  attempt  made  to  blow  up  main 
arsenal  with  home-made  bomb  (plot  laid  to 
Confederate  sympathizers) ;  1866,  Introduc- 
tion of  breech-loading  rifle. 

Also,  in  1871,  Museum  established  by  Col. 
J.  O.  Benton,  commanding  officer;  1893, 
adoption  of  bolt-action  rtfie;  1892,  the  Na- 
tional Armory  at  Sprlngfleld  becomes  the 
"Springfield  Armory";  1903.  the  year  of  the 
famed  "03  Springfield  rtfle.  which  played 
major  role  In  World  War  I  campaigns;  1918, 
first  publication  of  the  plant  magazine  "The 
Armorer";  1921,  visit  of  Marshal  Foch, 
famous  military  commander  of  World  War  I. 

Also.  In  1937,  the  first  issue  of  semi-auto- 
matic rifle    (Garand)    made  to  U.S.  troops; 

1939,  establishment    of    apprentice    school; 

1940,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  tours 
facilities;  1942,  Armory  awarded  the  Army 
and  Navy  "E"  citation  for  first  time;  1943, 
employment  reaches  all-time  peak  of  14,000 
(women  warworkers  comprise  nearly  70%  of 
work  force  in  World  War  ID;  1944,  produc- 
tion hits  enormous  total  of  122,000  rifles 
monthly;  1961,  expansion  of  developmental 
and  warehouse  facilities  leads  to  addition  o{ 
land  in  East  Springfield;  1954,  visit  of  Max- 
well Anderson,  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  play- 
wright; 1956,  Springfield  Armory  becomes 
part  of  Army  Ordnance  Weapons  command. 

Also,  in  1957,  the  M14  is  adopted  by  U.S. 
Army  as  Its  new  official  shovUder  arm  weap- 
on; 1957,  Senator  (later  President)  John  P. 
Kennedy  visits  Armory;  1958,  the  M14  rifle 
wins  "^ringfleld"  name;  1962,  S.  A.  Rifle  and 
Pistol  Club  Range  opens  at  Water  Shops; 
1962,  Armory  site  of  1962  Army  Research  Con- 
ference; 1963,  Armory  designated  as  a  na- 
tional registered  historic  landmark;  1964, 
first  "Employee-of-the-Month"  award  pre- 
sented; 1964,  Armory  closing  by  April  1968 
Is  announced  on  November  19th;  1965,  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  visits 
Armory  on  March  17th;  1966,  General  Elec- 
tric takes  over  portion  of  Federal  Square 
section;  1967,  Research  and  Engineering 
mission  transfers  to  Rock  Island.  lUinois  In 
June:  and  1967,  Springfield  Technical  In- 
stitute takes  over  four  Armory  buildings. 


For  tre  History  Burr:  Springftkld  ARiioitY 
1794-1968 

(EorroR's  Note. — Since  this  is  a  commemo- 
rative Issue,  the  following  article  la  keyed  to 
the  April  1968  closure  date.) 

The  Springfield  Armory,  until  its  phase- 
out  the  technical  and  scientific  eenter  for 
American  mUttary  weapons  ranging  from 
pistols,  rifles  and  machine  guns  to  aircraft 
armament,  this  year  observes  Its  174£h  anni- 
versary. 

Founded  on  April  2,  1794  by  the  Third 
Congress,  the  Springfield  Armory  can  trace 
tts  history  to  the  year  1777  when  a  "labora- 
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tory"  and  depot  were  established  In  rented 
buildings  in  what  is  now  the  downtown  dis- 
trict of  the  City  of  Springfield. 

Its  historic  role  resulted  in  its  designation 
on  AprU  2,  1963  as  a  Registered  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Springfield 
Armory  has  been  known  primarily  as  the 
nation's  center  for  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  small  arms  weapons  for  ground 
use.  Since  1963  emphasis  at  the  Armory 
shifted  heavily  In  the  direction  of  research, 
development,  engineering,  procurement  and 
pilot  production  of  new  armament  systems 
for  helicopters  and  fixed  wing  aircraft. 
Dynamic  new  talents  in  the  scientific  and 
support  fields  involved  were  added  to  the 
Armory  to  upgrade  capabilities  in  this  in- 
creasingly important  aircraft  armament 
mission  area. 

Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  site  of  a 
National  Armory  primarily,  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  ntunber  of  skilled 
gunsmiths,  blacksmiths  and  craftsmen. 

The  availability  of  such  a  great  number 
of  artisans  prompted  General  Henry  Knox, 
General  George  Washington's  most  experi- 
enced Artillery  officer,  to  recommend  Spring- 
field as  one  of  the  sites  for  the  location  of  a 
"laboratory".  A  few  years  later,  the  location 
was  moved  to  higher  ground  known  then  as 
the  "Training  Field"  and  today  as  Armory 
Square.  Here,  barracks,  shops  and  store- 
houses as  weU  as  a  powder  magazine  were 
constructed.  A  powder  mill — forerunner  of 
the  present  Water  Shops — was  built  at  that 
location  on  the  banks  of  the  Mill  River. 

Following  the  Revolutionary  War.  all  man- 
ufacture and  repair  work  was  stopped,  but 
Springfield  was  retained  as  a  storage  depot 
for  the  New  England  area.  Washington  vis- 
ited the  city  shortly  after  his  Inauguration 
in  1789  and,  convinced  of  Its  potentialities, 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Armory  here.  His  approval  of  the  local 
area  was  adopted  as  a  law  by  the  Third 
Congress. 

Since  then,  the  Springfield  Armory  and  the 
community  of  Sprlngfleld  were  mutually  in- 
terdependent. TTie  Armory  attracted  addi- 
tional arms  Industries  to  the  area,  and  the 
supply  of  competent  gunsmiths  In  turn  was 
an  Important  factor  In  enabling  the  Armory 
to  continue  Its  activity. 

Today,  this  installation  Is  the  only  federal 
arsenal  which  can  call  Itself  an  "Armory". 
The  Springfield  Armory  was  so  designated 
from  the  very  beginning  and,  because  of  its 
long  historical  association,  the  term  has  re- 
mained unchanged.  However,  the  term  has 


been  coupled  with  "United  States",  "Na- 
tional", and  since  1892  with  "Sprlngfleld". 
The  first  permanent  building  In  Armory 
Square  was  a  brick  storehouse  known  as  the 
West  Arsenal  (Bldg.  11).  Built  In  1807,  it 
Is  still  standing  and  today  bouses  the  Of- 
ficers Club  and  conference  halls.  The  Middle 
Arsenal  (Bldg.  15).  also  on  the  State  Street 
side  of  Armory  Square,  was  built  in  1830  and 
Is  now  occupied  by  an  engineering  group. 
The  Main  Arsenal  (Bldg.  13),  which  appears 
on  the  city  Seal  of  Springfield,  is  located 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Armory  quadrangle. 
Three  plants  were  located  on  the  Mill  River 
In  1817.  The  present  Water  Shops  built  In 
1902  are  on  the  site  of  the  former  "Upper 
Mill". 

Seven  types  of  shoulder  arms  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Armory  since  1794.  They  in- 
clude: (1)  filntlock;  (2)  percussion  with 
smooth  bore;  (3)  percussion  with  rifled  bore: 
(4)  breech-loading  rifle;  (5)  bolt-acUon  rifle; 
(6)  semi-automatic;  and  (7)  fvUl  automaUc. 
The  French  Charlevllle  Musket  Model  1763 
served  as  the  model  for  the  flrst  musket;  a 
flintlock,  manufactured  at  the  Armory  In 
1795.  This  weapon  is  known  as  the  United 
SUtes  Musket,  Model  1795.  The  perctission 
type  appeared  about  1842;  the  flrst  all-new 
rifie  musket  In  1855;  and  the  first  breech- 
loader In  1866.  The  flrst  bolt-action  rifle  was 
introduced  in  1892,  and  the  world-famed 
Springfield  Rifle  came  Into  being  In  1903. 
After  World  War  I,  extensive  development 
work  was  started  on  a  semi-automatic  rifle 
and  the  flrst  Garand,  designed  by  Spring- 
field  Armory's  own  John  Garand,  was  flrst 
issued  In  1937.  Twenty  years  later,  In  1957, 
the  U.S.  Army  adopted  a  new  automatic 
rifle — the  Springfield-developed  M14  rifle. 

In  1795,  with  40  people  employed,  245 
muskets  were  produced  at  Springfleld 
Armor^  In  1864.  276,000  rifles  were  produced. 
In  World  War  I,  the  highest  dally  produc- 
tion was  1,500  with  5,381  employees  on  the 
payroll.  During  World  War  n.  more  than 
4,000.000  Garands  were  produced  with  a  peak 
work  force  of  14,000  people. 

Springfleld  Armory  became  a  part  of  the 
Army  Weapons  Command  with  Headquarters 
at  Rock  Island,  Illinois,  and  furnished 
modern  weapons  to  all  elements  of  otir  Armed 
Forces.  The  Armory  maintained  facilities  not 
only  for  the  experimental  development  of 
rifles  and  automatic  weapons  as  well  as  air- 
craft armament  but  also  for  pilot  line 
production. 

The  Sprlngfleld  Armory  always  stood  ready 
with  the  blueprints  for  utilizing  the  nation's 
might  In  the  event  of  an  emergency. 


Armort  Great:   Jork  C.  Garaito 


John  C.  Garand,  Internationally  famous 
gun  designer  and  "father"  of  the  Ml  rifle 
known  to  troops  throughout  the  world  as  the 
"Garand"  exercised  his  talents  as  a  member 
of  the  Springfield  Armory  family. 

Mr.  Garand  was  born  in  1887  at  St.  Reml, 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada  moving  to  the 
United  Stetes  in  1899  when  he  began  employ- 
ment as  a  bobbin  operator  In  a  cotton  mill 
at  Jewett  City,  Connecticut  at  the  age  of  12. 
His  mechanical  abUity  was  quickly  evident 
and  he  was  transferred  to  the  machine  shop. 
His  proven  ability  as  an  Inventor  brought 
him  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  a  welding  company 
there.  His  development  of  new  tools  and  ma- 
chines was  recognized  by  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Co.,  and  he  thereupon  entered  employment 
In  that  firm's  laboratories. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Garand  went  to 
work  at  the  Federal  Screw  Company,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island. 

The  beginning  of  World  War  I  In  1914  saw 
Mr.  Garand  move  his  talents  to  New  Tork 
City  in  a  micrometer  plant.  He  submitted 
his  first  weapons  design  to  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment In  1916  and  was  subsequently  employed 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  to  develop 
a  rifle  which  was  later  demonstrated  at  the 
U.  S.  Army  War  College  and  to  the  U.  S.  Ord- 
nance Department.  The  efficacy  of  Mr.  Ga- 
rand's  designs  brought  about  Interest  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  In  his  work  and  resulted 
In  his  employment  In  1919  at  the  Sprlngfleld 
(Massachusetts)  Armory,  the  research  and 
development  center  of  nillltary  small  arms 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Garand  was  assigned  the  mission  of 
developing  a  semi-automatic  rifle  by  Spring- 
field Armory  authorities.  The  net  result  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Ml  rifle  \rtiich  later  be- 
came known  to  troops  as  the  Ml  "Garand" 
rifle.  Adoption  date  of  the  Ml  fw  the  U.  S. 
Army  was  January  1936  and  for  the  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps  In  1940.  The  flrst  i»Yxluctlon 
models  of  the  weapon  were  delivered  to  troops 
in  August  1937. 

The  new  weapon  Increased  the  firepower 
of  the  Individual  soldier  by  five  times  over 
that  of  the  Model  1908  predecessor. 

The  value  of  the  Ml  "Garand"  rifle  was 
proved  during  the  days  of  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  conflict. 

The  era  of  the  Ml  "Garand"  rifle  began  In 
January,  1936  when  first  adopted  and  con- 
tinued through  to  May  1967  when  It  was 
superseded  by  the  M14  rifle. 

Mr.  Garand  currently  Uves  In  Sprlngfleld, 
Massachusetts. 


TYPES  OF  SHOULDER  ARMS  DEVELOPED  BY  SPRINGFIELD  ARMORY 
|SB— Smooth  bore:  R— Rifled:  TL— Tape  lock:  K-J— Knig-Jorgens«n| 


Model 
year 


Celiber 


Approximate  length  (inches) 


FLINTLOCK 

1799'  Musket 

1807  Indian  gun  or  carbine 

1808  Musket 

1812  ....do 

1816  ....do - 

1830  Musket,  Cadet  (long) 

1830  Musket,  Cadet  (ihorO 

1835  Musket  (1840) 

1839  Musketoon  (1840) 

PERCUSSION  LOCK 

1841  Musket,  CadsL 

1841  Rifle 

1842  Musket 

1847  Musketoons.  Artillery,  Cavaliy.. 

1847  Musketoons,  Sappers 

1851  Musket,  Cadet 

1855  Rifled  carbine 

1855  Rifle-musket  (Mayn«nl)TL 

1855  Rifle  (Maynard)  TL 

1855  Pistol  carbine  (with  stock)  Tl 

1858  Musket,  Cadet  TL 

1861  Rifle-musket 

1863  Rifle-musket  (1st  type) 

1863  Rifle-rmrak«t(2dtyp«) 

See  footnotts  at  end  of  table. 


ei 

Dore 

Barrtl 

Slock 

ToUl 

69 

SB 

44.75 

56.50 

59.50 

54 

SB 

33.75 

45.75 

48.25 

69 

SB 

44.50 

56.00 

59.50 

69 

SB 

42.00 

54.00 

57.50 

69 

SB 

42.00 

54.38 

57.50 

54 

SB 

40.50 

43.00 

55.75 

54 

SB 

36.00 

48.00 

51.00 

69 

SB 

«.69 

55.00 

57.75 

69 

SB 

26.00 

38.00 

41.00 

57 

SR 

4a  00 

52.25 

55.25 

54 

R 

33.00 

43.00 

48.80 

69 

SR 

42.00 

55.00 

57.75 

69 

SB 

26.00 

38.25 

41.00 

69 

SB 

26.00 

38.25 

41.00 

57 

SB 

40.00 

52.25 

55.25 

58 

R 

22.00 

29.  U 

38.75 

58 

R 

4a  00 

52.85 

56.00 

58 

R 

33.00 

44.00 

49.30 

58 

12.00 

26.50 

28.25 

50 

38.00 

50.00 

53.00 

58 

4a  00 

52.50 

56.00 

58 

4a  00 

52.50 

56.00 

.51 

40.00 

52.  SO 

56.00 

Model 
year 


Arm 


Caliber     Bore  - 


Approximate  leflgHi  (incbes) 


Barrel 


Stock 


Total 


BREECH  LOADER 

1865  Rifle  (Allhi  alt) 

18G6  Rifle 

1866  Rifle,  CadeL 

1888  Rifle 

1869  Rtfle,  (M»L 

1870  Rifle 

1870  Carbine 

1870  Rifle  (Remington)  (Navy).. 

1870  Rifle  (Remington)  (Army). 

1871  Rifle  (Ward-Burton) 

1871  Carbine  (Ward-Burton).... 

1873  Rifle 

1873  RifltCadeL.. 

1873  Carbine 

1875  Officers'  rifle 

1879  Rifle 

1879  Rifle,  CadeL 

1879  Carbine 

1882  Rifle  (Chsltae-Risc*) 

1834  Rifle 

1884  ....do 

1884  Rifle,  (MtL. 

1884  Carbine 

1889  Rifle 


S8 

R 

4tL00 

S2.20 

56.03 

50 

R 

40.00 

52.50 

56.00 

50 

R 

34.63 

42.38 

54.81 

50 

R 

32.63 

48.75 

52.00 

50 

R 

29.50 

48.75 

51.88 

.50 

R 

12.50 

15.00 

51.75 

50 

R 

21.75 

29.88 

41.38 

50 

R 

31.13 

43.88 

48.63 

50 

R 

34.38 

48.45 

51.75 

SO 

R 

32.63 

48.88 

51.88 

50 

R 

27.75 

3a  00 

41.25 

45 

R 

32.38 

48.70 

51.92 

45 

R 

29.50 

45.75 

48.92 

45 

R 

21.88 

30.00 

41.31 

45 

R 

26.00 

33.63 

47. 3t 

45 

R 

32.38 

48.63 

51.75 

45 

R 

29.50 

44.75 

48.75 

45 

R 

21.88 

3a  00 

41.31 

45 

R 

27.88 

46.00 

49.00 

45 

R 

32.38 

48.63 

51.75 

45 

R 

32.38 

48.70 

51.92 

45 

R 

29.50 

44.75 

48.75 

45 

R 

21.88 

aaoo 

41.31 

45 

R 

3Z.3t 

41.  S3 

SL7S 

35514 
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December  7,  1967 


Model 
year 


Ann 


CalKwr     Bora  - 


Appreximate  lengtli  (inches) 


Barrel 


Stock 


Total 


BOLT  ACTION  MAGAZINE 

1892      Rifle  (K-J) 30  R  30.00  46.00  49.14 

1896      Rifle 30  R  30.00  46.05  48.90 

1896      Carbine 30  R  22.00  30.05  40.90 

1898      Rifle 30  R  30.00  46.06  49.19 

1898  Carbine .30  R  22.00  30.05  40.90 

1899      do .30  R  22.00  32.00  40.90 

1903      Rifle 30  R  23.50  41.50  43.50 

1903      Rifle  (alt  1905) 30  R  23.79  4ai7  43.21 


Model 
year 


Arm 


Caliber     Bore 


Approximate  length  (inches) 


Barrel    Stocic 


ToUl 


BOLT  ACTION  MAGAZINE-Continued 

1903      Rifle 22    R  23.79         40.17  43  21 

1922      Rifle;  M-1, 11-2 22    R  24.00         31.25  43.63 

SEMIAUTOMATIC  MAGAZINE 
1936      Rifle,  M-1,  Garand .30    R  22.00        29.75  43.00 

FULL  AUTOMATIC  MAGAZINE 
1957     Rifle,  M-14 »7.62    R  22.00        32.00  44.28 


•Similar  to  the  model  of  1795  which  was  patterned  after  the  "Charleville"  model  of  1763. 


:  Millimeters. 


8T7FERINTENDENTS   AND  COMMANOINQ   OmCKRS 

SPRiNGrxcu)   Akmort,    1794-1968 

Ames,  David,  Supt.,  from  1794  vmtU  Oc- 
tober 31,  1802. 

Morgan,  Joseph,  Supt.,  from  November  1, 
1802.  until  October  31, 1806. 

Prescott,  Benjamin,  Supt.,  from  November 
1,  1805,  until  August  31.  1813. 

Lechler,  Henry,  Supt.,  from  September  1, 
1813,  until  January  15,  1816. 

Prescott,  Banjamln,  Supt.,  from  January 
16,  1815,  until  May  31,  1815. 

Lee,  Roswell,  Lt.  Col.,  Supt.,  from  January 
1. 1816.  until  August  25. 1833. 

Talcott,  George,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept..  acting 
to  October  31,  1833. 

Robb,  John,  Supt.,  from  November  1,  1833, 
unUl  April  15,  1841. 

Ripley,  J.  W.,  MaJ.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from  April 
16,  1841,  until  August  16,  1854. 

•Whitney,  James  S.,  Gen.,  Supt.,  from  Oc- 
tober 19.  1854,  until  March  1,  1860. 

Wright.  I.  H.,  Col.,  Supt.,  from  June  27, 

1860,  until  AprU  25.  1861. 
Dwight,  George,  Capt.,  Supt..  from  April  26. 

1861,  until  August  21,  1961. 
Dyer,  Alexander  B.,  Capt.,  Ord.  Dept.,  Au- 
gust 25,  1861.  \intil  October  27,  1864. 

Laldley.  T.  T.  S.,  MaJ.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from  Oc- 
tober 27.  1864,  until  May  14,  1866. 
Benton,  J.  G.,  MaJ..  Ord.  Dept..  from  June 

14.  1866,  untU  August  23.  1881. 
BufBngton,  A.  R..  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from 

October  3,  1881.  \mttl  February  2.  1892. 

Mordecal.  Alfred.  Col..  Ord.  Dept..  from 
February  2,  1892.  unUl  February  21.  1898. 

Arnold.  Isaac.  Jr..  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept..  from 
February  21,  1898,  until  May  29.  1899. 

Phipps.  Frank  H.,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
June  6, 1899,  \intil  Augvist  9,  1907. 

Blunt.  Stanhope  E..  Col..  Ord.  Dept..  from 
Augtist  9.  1907,  until  September  1,  1912. 

Peirce.  William  S..  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
September  1,  1912,  until  January  10,  1918. 

Stewart,  G.  H.,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  acting 
to  March  15,  1918. 

HoSer,  Jay  E.,  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from  March 

15.  1918.  untU  September  16.  1918. 
Hubbell.   Llndley  D..  Lt.  Col..  Ord.  Dept.. 

from  September  16,  1918,  until  April  14,  1920. 

Ames.  Tbales  L..  Col..  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
AprU   15,    1920,   until   August  7,   1923. 

McFarland.  Earl.  MaJ..  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
August  8,  1923,  until  June  17.  1924. 

SchuII.  H.  W..  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from  June 
18.  1924.  until  June  9.  1929. 

Joyes.  J.  W.,  Col..  Ord.  Dept..  from  July  1, 
1929.  until  December  31,  1933. 

Smith.  T.  J..  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept..  from  Jan- 
uary 1.  1934.  until  February  1938. 

Borden,  Wm.  A.,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  acting, 
from  February  9,  1938,  until  September  12, 
1938. 

Stewart,  G.  H.,  (3ol.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from  Sep- 
tember 13,   1938.  until  June  10.  1942. 

McFarland,  Earl,  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
June  11,  1942.  until  July  31.  1943. 

Woody.  George  A..  Ck)l.,  Ord.  Dept.,  from 
August  1,  1943,  until  August  4,  1944. 

Buck.  Champlln  F..  Jr..  Col.,  acting,  from 
August  4,  1944,  iintll  October  7.  '1944. 

Ramsey,  Norman  F..  Brig.  Gen.,  from  Oc- 
tober 8.  1944,  untU  November  16,  1946. 


MacGregor.  Stephen  H..  (3ol..  Ord.  Dept., 
from  November  17.  1945.  until  August  9,  1947. 

McMorrow,  F.  J.,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept.,  acting, 
from  August  10,  1947.  until  August  20,  1947. 

Barroll,  Morris  K..  Jr..  Col..  Ord.  Dept.. 
from  August  21,  1947,  until  May  31.  1960. 

McMorrow,  F.  J.,  Lt.  Col.,  Ord.  Dept..  acting, 
from  June  1.  1950.  until  June  30.  1950. 

Gulon,  James  L.,  Col.,  Ord.  Dept..  from 
July  1.  1960,  until  May  13,  1953. 

Harlan,  John  F.,  Col.,  Ord.  Corps,  acting, 
from  May  14.  1953.  until  July  31.  1953. 

Crowe.  W.  J..  Col.,  Ord.  Corps,  from  Au- 
gust 1.  1953.  until  August  31.  1954. 

Ludlam,  D.  G.,  Col.,  Ord.  Corps,  from  Sep- 
tember 1,  1954,  imtil  June  14,  1955. 

Harlan,  John  P.,  Col..  Ord.  Corps,  from 
June  14.  1965.  until  January  18.  1956. 

Ludlam.  D.  G..  Col..  Ord.  Corps,  from  Jan- 
uary 18,  1966.  until  September  1958. 

Harlbut.  Oren  E..  Col..  Ord.  Corps,  from 
September  1968.  until  September  1969. 

Medlnnls,  C.  L.  P.,  Col..  Ord.  Corps,  from 
Septembei  1969.  until  June  1963. 

Durrenberger,  William  J.,  Col,,  Ord.  Ckwps, 
from  July  1963.  until  September  20.  1965. 

Sweeney.  Arthur  H..  Jr..  <3ol..  Ord.  Ckirps. 
from  September  21.  1965.  to  date. 


THE    NATIONAL    GRANGE— A 
CENTURY  OP  PROGRESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Boland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  himdred  years  the  National  Grange 
has  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  the  American  people  for  its  leadership 
in  the  improvement  of  the  economic,  so- 
cial, and  cultural  aspects  of  rural  living. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  forward-looking  organization  re- 
mains strong  and  active  after  so  many 
years  because  its  service  on  behalf  of 
our  rural  communities  has  given  real 
meaning  to  the  democratic  process  both 
in  America  and  abroad. 

This  organization  is  a  fine  demonstra- 
tion of  dem(x:racy  in  action.  Every  mem- 
ber has  the  opportunity  to  help  formu- 
late the  policies  of  the  Grange  from  the 
local  group  to  the  national  level.  Mem- 
bers generally  feel  at  home  In  the  Grange 
because  it  embodies  the  unique  flavor  of 
rural  living  enjoyed  by  so  many  of  our 
people. 

Today,  as  in  the  years  past,  the  Grange 
is  still  striving  to  promote  agricultural 
programs  that  will  make  It  possible  for 


farmers  to  share  equitably  in  our  over- 
all national  prosperity.  Its  efforts  on  be- 
half of  our  rural  communities  act  to 
strengthen  democracy  here  at  home  and 
In  other  countries. 

The  individual  promise  that  arises  out 
of  the  family  farm  takes  on  added  im- 
portance in  these  days  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  creative  ideals  of  the  free  world 
and  the  slave  discipline  of  communism. 
The  man  who  owns  and  operates  a  family 
sized  farm  in  the  United  States  stands 
as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  the  landless 
peasants  in  the  imderdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world. 

Since  its  beginning  a  century  ago,  the 
Grange  has  provided  inspired  leadership 
in  the  development  of  public  policies  af- 
fecting rural  people  and  programs  re- 
sulting in  benefits  which  have  redounded 
to  the  credit  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  both  rural  and  urban. 

The  legislative  accomplishments  of 
the  Grange  have  been  many.  Since  1867 
it  has  been  Infiuential  in  development  of 
programs  to  Improve  rural  roads.  More 
recently  it  has  been  a  dominant  force  in 
supporting  legislation  providing  for  in- 
terstate highway  programs  now  under- 
way. 

Grsmge  leadership  was  effective  in 
bringing  about  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
the  Federal  Extension  Service,  voca- 
tional agricultural  programs,  suid  agri- 
cultural research. 

The  Grange  led  the  fight  that  gave 
Cabinet  status  to  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  has  been  a  leading 
supporter  ever  since. 

Its  leadership  was  influential  in  the 
initiation  of  rural  free  delivery.  In  the 
development  of  farmer  cooperatives,  and 
in  legislation  which  created  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  and  the 
rural  telephone  program. 

Currently,  as  in  years  past,  the  Grange 
is  a  leading  supporter  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  the  special 
school  milk  program,  and  the  food  stamp 
program.  Its  support  in  food  aid  to 
needy  has  not  been  limited  to  our 
domestic  areas.  The  Grange  has  sup- 
ported in  the  past,  and  continues  to 
support  U.S.  policy  affecting  assistance 
to  other  nations.  It  currently  supports 
programs  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  self-help  programs  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  agricultural  economies  of 
the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  dedication  of  the  Grange  to  the 
task  of  building  a  better  rural  America 
during  the  past  100  years,  offers  con- 
tinued assurance  of  the  kind  of  leader- 
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ship  required   to  deal   effectively  with 
rural  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 


A  LETTER  OP  APPRECIATION  FROM 

THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES  OF  MEXICO 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico 
expressing  its  appreciation  for  the  hos- 
pitality extended  President  Gustavo  Diaz 
Ordaz,  and  a  letter  irom  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  reply,  as  follows: 

Mexico,  DJ"., 
November  14,  1967. 
His  Excellenct,  the  President  or  the  Hodse 

OF  Repkesentatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
Mexico  makes  evident  Its  appreciation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
to  its  Honorable  Congress,  for  the  signs  of 
affection  and  for  the  cordial  hospitality  with 
which  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  was  re- 
ceived on  his  recent  official  visit  to  that  coun- 
try. 

In  a  special  manner  It  [Congress  of  Mex- 
ico) congratulates  that  Legislative  Body 
[United  States  House  of  Representatives]  on 
the  liberty  provided  representatives  of  other 
friendly  peoples  to  speak  to  that  body  and 
on  the  Imjjartlaltty  with  which  they  are 
received. 

Dakiei.  Crowei.  CAzares, 

President  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lie.  FYORENCIO  BARREKA  FtTENTES, 

President  of  the  Senate. 
The  Speakeb's  Rooms, 

U.S.    HOUSE    or    REPRESENTAXrVES, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  7, 1967. 
Hon.  DA^aEI.  Chowel  Cazares, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Hon.  Floremcio  Barrkra  Fuxntes, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Mexico,  DS.,  Mexico 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  particularly  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  for  your  gracious  letter  of 
Noveml>er  14th.  We  were  pleased  and  honored 
that  President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz  could  ac- 
cept the  invitation  to  address  us.  I  know  you 
are  justlflably  proud  of  the  very  able  and 
forthright  manner  in  which  he  represented 
Mexico. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  his  visit  to  our 
capital,  although  brief,  marked  a  new  high 
in  the  cordial  relations  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  our  two  nations. 

With  high  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

John  W.  McCormacx, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  SLOW  TO 
RECOGNIZE  CONGRESSIONAL  IN- 
TENT IN  CREATION  OP  THE  OF- 
FICE AND  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  was  created  by  the  First  Congress, 
meeting  in  1789.  It  was  designed  to  serve 
not  only  the  President  and  the  execu- 
tive branch,  but  to  serve  the  legislative 
branch  as  well.  Not  until  1814  did  the 
Attorney  General  become  an  actual 
Cabinet  member,  and  not  imtil  1870  did 
Congress  establish  a  department  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  direct. 

The  chief  purposes  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  imder  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  section  503,  are  to  provide  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  laws, 
to  furnish  legal  counsel  in  Federal  cases, 
and  to  construe  the  laws  under  which 
other  depmrtments  act.  It  conducts  all 
suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  supervises  the  penal  institutions 
of  the  United  States,  and  investigates 
and  detects  violations  against  the  Fed- 
eral law. 

I  submit  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, under  the  Attorney  General,  has 
unfortunately  been  slow  in  recognizing 
the  congressional  intent  in  the  creation 
of  the  Office  and  the  Department  itself. 
I  can  find  no  historical  fact  which  estab- 
lishes this  Depxartment  as  solely  an  agent 
of  the  executive  branch,  which  is  the 
present  trend  of  the  Department's 
activities. 

By  statute,  by  congressional  intent, 
and  by  historical  perspective,  the  office  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment clearly  has  a  duty  to  diligently 
work  to  see  that  violations  of  the  Fed- 
eral laws  are  met  with  swift  reaction  by 
the  facilities  and  the  legal  brainpower 
of  the  Department.  It  has  no  authority 
from  its  creative  statutes,  nor  from  any 
congressional  mandate,  to  choose  which 
Federal  laws  it  wishes  to  enforce,  and 
which  to  disregard  in  its  enforcement  of 
violations  thereof. 

And  while  the  Attorney  General  is 
appointed  by  the  President,  he  occupies 
his  position  through  the  consent  of  one 
of  the  arms  of  the  legislative  branch. 
But  more  importantly,  the  Justice  De- 
partment stands  in  a  unique  relation  to 
Congress,  since  it  is  charged  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  which  Congress 
itself  enacts.  Historically  and  by  neces- 
sity, the  Justice  Department  should 
maintain  a  close  rapport  with  Congress, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  Fed- 
eral departments  and  it  must  make  clear 
to  the  people  that  laws  which  Congress 
has  passed  should  be  abided  by,  and  that 
when  there  are  violations,  the  Govern- 
ment cannot,  for  the  sake  of  an  orderly 
society,  turn  its  back  on  violations,  nor 
can  it  selectively  choose  areas  of  em- 
phasis. 

I  have  become  alarmed  at  a  recent 
trend  of  the  activities  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment. I  am  alarmed  that  the  trend 
in  the  past  decade  has  been  to  make  a 
political  football  out  of  the  office  of  the 
Attorney   General,   much   in   the   same 

tradition  £is   the  Postmaster  General's 
office.  It  ts  a  bad  precedent  which  has 


been  developed,  and  is  particularly 
alarming  to  members  of  Congress.  Sec- 
ond, I  am  alarmed  at  the  apparent 
philosophy  which  has  developed  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  which  chooses 
areas  of  Congress-made  laws  to  em- 
phasize and  to  direct  most  of  their 
skilled  manpower  and  energies.  All  the 
laws  are  important,  all  are  created  for 
particular  needs,  and  all  should  be  en- 
forced. But  the  most  alarming  trend,  and 
one  which  is  becoming  quite  clear  regard- 
less of  any  denials  from  the  Department, 
is  that  it  has  developed  the  system  of 
selective  enforcement.  In  other  words, 
the  Department  turns  its  back  on  the 
enforcement  of  some  laws,  apparently  be- 
cause, rightfully  or  wrongfully.  It  may 
feel  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  will  not  enforce  the  law 
when  it  reaches  that  bench  for  review. 
This  is  not  and  has  never  been  the  duty 
of  the  Justice  Department— that  of  sec- 
ond guessing  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
duty  is  clear,  and  is  spelled  out  In  the 
statutes.  It  must  enforce  the  laws  passed 
by  Congress,  and  it  has  no  authority, 
express  or  implied,  to  choose  those  It 
feels  best. 

I  can  almost  swallow,  however  reluc- 
tant, the  trend  of  the  Justice  Department 
in  presupposing  itself  as  a  sole  and  ex- 
clusive agent  of  the  executive  branch. 
But  I  can  not  even  tolerate  the  thought 
of  the  Justice  Department  utilizing  this 
"selective  enforcement"  theory  it  ap- 
parently is  engaged  in. 

I  can  point  out  some  glaring  examples 
of  the  use  of  this  "selective  enforce- 
ment" theory  which  the  Department  has 
put  into  practice. 

First,  the  Selective  Service  Act  calls 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  would 
encourage  others  to  evade  the  draft.  An- 
other provision  calls  for  the  punishment 
of  those  who  willfully  destroy  their  draft 
cards.  Both  provisions  have  been  violated 
so  many  times  in  the  past  2  years  and  so 
openly  and  flagrantly,  that  I  need  not 
document  specific  examples.  The  public 
demands  an  answer  why  the  Government 
does  not  act.  We  Members  of  Congress 
read  mail  every  day  asking  why  such 
violations  of  the  law  are  permitted.  We 
are  blamed  for  allowing  this  tolerance 
of  lawbreaking.  Yet  it  is  the  Justice  De- 
partment who  carries  the  burden  of  en- 
forcing the  law.  Congress  has  the  laws 
on  the  books. 

Second,  the  demonstrations  at  the 
Pentagon,  which  cost  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $1.06  million,  were 
staged  with  the  express  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  closing  down  the  Defense  De- 
partment. Ample  evidence  has  been  doc- 
umented showing  that  Communist  ele- 
ments and  organizations  not  only  par- 
ticipated in  the  demonstrations  them- 
selves, but  likewise  helped  finance  and 
organize  the  entire  endeavor.  Such  ac- 
tivities clearly  fall  within  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1917.  Yet,  have  we  had  any  in- 
dictments? Have  we  had  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  prosecute?  And  even  more 
alarming,  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  President,  apparently  in  fear  of 
promulgating  another  "McCarthy  witch- 
hunt," have  refused  to  even  announce 
that  evidence  has  been  compiled  which 
show  that  subversive  activities  are  in- 
volved In  some  of  the  demonstrations. 
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Third,  I  am  one  American  who  has 
become  a  bit  weary  of  hearing  about  the 
escapades  of  black  power  agitator  Stokely 
Carmlchael.  Yesterday  in  Prance  he  ad- 
vocated the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. His  words  were  typical  of  the 
speeches  he  has  made  in  Communist 
capitals  throughout  the  world.  He  talks 
freely  about  forming  groups  advocating 
violence  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  accomplished  some  of  his  goals  in 
the  riots  last  siimmer. 

Clearly  and  openly,  and  self-ad- 
mlttedly  for  him,  Carmichael's  activities 
fall  within  a  number  of  statutes  which 
could  punish  his  activities  against  our 
country.  The  State  Department  advises 
us  that  It  will  lift  his  passport  when  he 
returns  to  the  United  States.  We  all  know 
how  ineffective  this  is.  It  is  not  even  a  pat 
on  the  wrist,  as  people  Involved  in  ques- 
tionable activities  in  the  past  have 
flagrantly  violated  the  passport  bans  and 
continue  traveling  to  Communist  coun- 
tries without  any  prosecution  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

The  point  of  this  entire  dilemma  is  that 
we  must  ask  ourselves  whether  the  Gov- 
ernment agency,  charged  by  statute  to 
enforce  the  laws,  helps  the  national  situ- 
ation by  its  use  of  the  "selective  enforce- 
ment" policy.  With  a  crime  rate  soaring 
In  unprecedented  heights,  I  think  the 
general  breakdown  of  respect  for  the  law 
can  In  some  way  be  traced  to  the  lack 
of  faith  people  have  in  law  enforcement. 
When  the  U.S.  Government  itself  refuses 
or  is  slow  in  enforcing  the  laws,  can  we 
expect  crime  to  be  abated?  Can  we  expect 
the  people  to  have  faith  in  our  Govern- 
ment when  It  simply  will  not  function  as 
it  is  dutybound  to  do  so. 

If  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
going  to  continue  to  be  subjected  to  riots 
and  general  lawlessness,  and  their  Gov- 
ernment does  little  more  than  pay  lip- 
service  to  doing  something  about  it,  then 
the  end  result  is  quite  clear.  We  need 
more  work  from  the  Justice  Department 
In  actual  enforcement  of  the  laws  than 
all  the  philosophical  studies  of  crime  can 
ever  produce.  We  need  less  talk  and  more 
action,  and  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  At- 
torney General  has  been  woefully  negli- 
gent in  the  latter. 


HOPE  FOR  GREECE? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  ^^jeaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohixan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  is  an  editorial 
comment  pointing  up  the  prospect  that 
democratic  constitutional  rule  can  be  re- 
instituted  in  Greece — maybe  in  the  next 
few  weeks  or  months. 

The  new  hope  seen  by  the  Times  stems 
from  the  recently  published  strtements 
by  former  conservative  Premier  Con- 
stantlne  Caramanlis.  Mr.  Caramanlis  has 
said  in  statements,  published  remarkably 
in  the  Athens  newspapers,  that  the  mem- 
bers of   the  present  military  jimta  in 


Greece  are  "putschlsts"  and  "imbeciles" 
and  do  not  even  consider  returning  to 
democratic  rule.  Mr.  Caramanlis'  state- 
ment is  not  new  in  content,  but  it  is  from 
a  new  source  and  It  has  been  published 
in  the  newspapers.  And,  the  junta  has 
responded  in  the  most  awkward  and 
transparent  fashion  to  the  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  time  may 
be  near  when  we  can  see  a  retium  to 
democracy  in  Greece.  I  believe  that  we  in 
this  country  must  remain  alert  and 
sensitive  to  this  potential  so  that  we  may 
avoid  strengthening  the  junta  and  may 
provide  appropriate  encouragements  for 
the  return  to  free  and  democratic 
principles. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  insert  the 
New  York  Times  comment  in  the  Record  : 
Caramanlis   Jolts   the   Junta 

Constantine  Caramaiills  may  have  fused 
the  forces  necessary  to  throw  the  military 
Junta  out  of  power  In  Greece.  The  former 
Premier's  call  on  the  Junta  leaders  to  quit; 
his  description  of  them  as  "putschista."  and 
his  charge  that  "It  does  not  enter  their  minds 
to  re-establish  democracy"  have  now  been 
printed  by  all  Athens  daUy  newspapers  In  a 
spectacular  backdown  by  Col.  Papadapoulos. 
Brigadier  Patakos  and  company. 

The  fact  that  the  newspapers  also  had  to 
print  the  military  regime's  cliunsy  counter- 
attack, linking  the  stand  of  the  conservative 
Mr.  Caramanlis  with  that  of  the  Communists, 
Is  of  little  Importance.  What  Mr.  Caramanlis 
has  done  Is  to  stiffen  some  Important  back- 
bones In  Athens  and  evidently  drive  a  wedge 
between  some  civilian  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net and  the  military  rulers. 

At  a  news  conference  m  Paris  Mr.  Cara- 
manlis exuded  confidence  that  the  "Im- 
beciles," as  he  called  the  Junta  leaders,  were 
already  on  the  way  out.  He  acted  like  a  man 
who  expected  to  be  called  home  soon  and 
charged  by  King  Constantine  with  forming 
an  Interim  civilian  government  to  carry  out 
reforms  and  write  a  new  Constitution. 

It  is  not  yet  clear  how  this  can  come  about, 
but  it  might  be  accomplished  with  the  help 
of  ofBcers  still  loyal  to  the  King  and  with  the 
support  of  all  democratic  forces  In  Greece. 

Some  civilian  ministers  who  have  been  try- 
ing to  keep  the  Junta  on  a  timetable  for  re- 
storing constitutional  government  late  next 
year  are  former  lieutenants  and  close  friends 
of  Mr.  Caramanlis.  Former  Premier  George 
Papandreou,  leader  of  the  Center  Union 
party,  has  reportedly  offered  to  serve  under 
Mr.  Caramanlis  In  a  coalition,  despite  their 
long-standing  political  enmity. 

There  are  risks  in  Bi4r.  Caramanlis'  present 
coxirse.  His  bold  move  will  recall  for  some  the 
saying  that  he  was  the  best  Premier  but  the 
worst  politician  Greece  has  had  since  World 
War  n.  But  he  clearly  had  concluded  that  to 
remain  silent  would  constitute  the  greater 
danger.  He  has  Joined  a  distinguished  list  of 
Greeks  who  reject  totally  the  claims  that  the 
coup  last  April  was  necessary  to  save  the 
country  from  Communism  and  that  the  Junta 
really  intends  to  restore  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

Whether  their  remaining  time  In  power  be 
measured  in  days,  weeks  or  months,  the  Junta 
leaders  will  be  haunted  by  the  Caramanlis 
warning  that  the  Greeks  "will  not  permit  the 
maintenance  of  dictatorship  imder  any  form 
whatever." 


LE  GRAND  CHARLES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  thie  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  President  of  Prance,  Monsieur 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  has  made  several 
statements  and  taken  several  actions 
which  have  not  only  outraged  interna- 
tional leaders  and  financiers,  but  have 
begun  to  seriously  offend  the  American 
people. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  press 
release  issued  recently  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia by  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  party  and  a  former 
Republican  national  committeeman.  In 
this  release,  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men propose  that  Americans  stop  buy- 
ing French  goods  and  postpone  travel 
to  France.  No  more  Noilly  Prat,  no  more 
cognac  or  champagne  or  burgundy  and 
no  more  perfume  for  the  ladies.  Why? 
Because : 

None  of  us  want  slavish  gratitude  for 
having  liberated  Prance  and  then  saved 
it  from  commimlsm  by  the  Marshall 
plan  and  the  exi>ensive  nuclear  imibrel- 
la,  but  those  who  did — ^we  Americans, 
the  British,  and  the  Canadians — do 
want  and  deserve  something  more  than 
a  vendetta  to  destroy  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Le  Grand  Charles  per- 
sists, more  Americans  will  be  saying, 
"Why  not  do  as  these  two  Califomians 
suggest?"  Why  not? 

Lk  Grand  Charles 

Two  San  Francisco  attorneys,  Roger  Kent 
and  Joseph  Martin,  Jr.,  Kent  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  State  Party  and  of 
the  Western  States  Democratic  Conference, 
and  Martin,  former  Republican  National 
Committeeman  from  California,  today  called 
for  a  "massive  boycott  of  French  products 
and  French  travel"  in  retallaUon  for  De 
Gaulle's  announced  attack  on  the  dollar. 
The  Joint  statement  follows: 

"We're  as  fed  up  with  Charles  De  Gaulle 
and  his  France  as  most  Americans,  Britons 
and  Canadians,  and  we  have  a  recommenda- 
tion for  the  American  people. 

"Providing  De  Gaulle  with  dollars  Is  like 
buying  ammimltlon  for  a  homicidal  lunatic. 
They  are  his  weapon  In  his  announced  cam- 
paign to  'break  the  dollar.' 

"Let's  have  a  massive  boycott  of  French 
products  and  French  travel.  We  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  ethics  of  certain  kinds  of 
secondary  boycotts,  but  none  about  the 
ethics  or  the  practicality  of  the  one  we  sug- 
gest. We  urge  that  the  American  people  deny 
him  the  means  to  injure  us. 

"None  of  us  want  slavish  gratitude  for 
having  liberated  Prance  and  then  saved  It 
from  Communism  by  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  expensive  nuclear  umbrella  but  those 
who  did — we  Americans,  the  British  and 
Canadians — do  want  and  deserve  something 
more  than  a  vendetta  to  destroy  us.  De 
Gaulle  boasts  of  forcing  British  devaluation 
and  keeping  them  out  of  the  common  market. 
He  is  trying  to  incite  a  civil  war  in  Canada. 

"We  urge  all  Americans  to  cease  buying 
French  products  of  every  kind  and  urge  them 
to  postpone  their  trip  to  Paris  until  French 
leadership  renounces  De  Gaulle's  outrageous 
programs  and  we  hope  our  equally  aggrieved 
friends  In  Britain  and  Canada  will  Join  with 
us." 


December  7,  1967 
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RECOMMENDATION  THAT  "AWARD 
FOR  BRAVERY"  BE  GIVEN  TO  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 


man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  BlantonI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  in  college  football  as  an 
"award  for  bravery,"  I  hereby  recom- 
mend that  it  be  given  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

The  Sooners  have  accepted  a  bid  to  the 
Orange  Bowl  in  Miami,  and  they  will  be 
playing  my  alma  mater,  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Volunteers. 

Now  everybody  who  follows  college 
football  knows  that  the  University  of 
Tennessee  is  the  No.  1  football  team 
in  the  Nation.  I  think,  in  view  of 
this  fact,  that  it  takes  raw  courage  for 
Oklahoma  to  accept  an  Invitation  to  play 
the  Vols  before  a  national  television 
audience. 

And  of  course,  when  Tennessee  plays 
in  a  bowl  game,  a  hefty  portion  of  our 
State's  population  usually  attends.  This 
means  that  followers  of  the  Sooners  will 
be  very  few  in  Miami,  and  they  will  not 
only  have  to  endure  the  rugged  playing  of 
the  Vols,  but  an  overwhelming  partisan 
crowd  of  Vol  supporters  at  the  game. 

I  want  to  express  my  sympathy  to  my 
esteemed  colleagues  from  Oklahoma,  for 
I  am  sure  that  they  realize  the  outcome 
of  this  gridiron  skirmish  is  predestined.  I 
think  when  they  take  a  look  at  the  im- 
pressive record  Tennessee  has  compiled 
this  year,  with  the  colorful  and  thrilling 
victories  they  have  annexed  in  a  very 
tough  schedule,  they  can  save  the  nail 
biting  and  just  console  themselves  with 
the  thought  that  at  least  they  will  have 
had  the  honor  of  having  an  Oklahoma 
football  team  on  the  same  field  with  the 
mighty  Volunteers. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that 
the  Sooners  be  given  recognition  for  out- 
standing courage  and  bravery  for  their 
acceptance  of  the  challenge  in  Miami  on 
New  Year's  Day.  Since  no  doubt  it  will  be 
a  long  trip  home  from  Miami  to  Okla- 
homa for  the  Sooner  football  team,  I  am 
making  arrangements  to  send  them  cop- 
ies of  the  book  "Profiles  in  Courage"  to 
console  them. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  ORVILLE  L. 
FREEMAN 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Blanton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Orvllle  L.  Free- 
man, Secretary  of  Agriculture,  during 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
River  Valley  Association  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennesse,  Knoxville,  last  Tuesday, 
December  5. 

Secretary  Freeman  expounds  a  theme, 
which  I  have  been  emphasizing  for  some 


time — the  necessity  of  revitalizing  rural 
America  to  reverse  the  migration  from 
farm  to  city  which  has  contributed  to 
our  metropolitan  slum,  riot,  and  ghetto 
problems.  I  am  in  full  agreement  with 
the  Secretary's  efforts  to  industrializa- 
tion of  rural  America  and  have  enjoyed 
working  closely  with  the  Secretary  and 
his  Department. 

The  Secretary  made  some  very  in- 
structive comments  on  means  of  com- 
batting this  situation  through  the  re- 
sources of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Under  unanimous  consent  I  In- 
clude his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

Address  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
viLLE   L.    Freeman.    Before   the    Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
Association,  Dec.  5,  1967 
A  few  weeks  ago,  following  my  appearance 
before    the    National    Conference    of    City 
Planners  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Baltimore 
Sun    ran    an    editorial    titled:     "Freeman's 
Magnificent  Obsession."  It  said — and  I  quote, 
In   part:    "The   Secretary   of   Agriculture   is 
obsessed  with  the  Idea  of  developing  alterna- 
tives  to   city   living.   Urban   America   could 
use  more  such  obsession." 

In  the  USDA  pamphlet  Communities  of 
Tomorrow,  I  did  my  best  to  set  this  dream 
to  words  in  this  passage : 

"Imagine,  if  you  will,  a  time  in  the  future 
when  the  American  landscape  is  dotted  with 
communities  that  Include  a  blend  of  renewed 
small  cities,  new  towns,  and  growing  rural 
villages.  Each  is  a  cluster  with  its  own  Jobs 
and  industries,  its  own  college  or  university, 
its  own  medical  center,  its  own  culttiral, 
entertainment,  and  recreational  centers,  and 
with  an  agriculture  fully  sharing  in  the  na- 
tional prosperity. 

"Imagine  hundreds  of  such  communities 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  300  million 
Americans  to  live  In  less  congestion  than 
200  million  live  today — that  would  enable 
urban  centers  to  become  free  of  smog  and 
blight,  free  of  overcrowding,  with  ample 
parkland  within  easy  reach  of  all." 

I  suppose  my  dream  of  this  nation  build- 
ing the  kind  of  Town  and  Country  USA  that 
will  offer  a  practical  alternative  to  the  sti- 
fling congestion  of  our  cities  could  be  termed 
something  of  an  obsession,  if,  for  no  other 
reason,  because  I  believe  In  It  so  deeply  and 
I  think  it  U  so  right. 

In  this  respect,  I  suppose,  I'm  something 
like  President  Teddy  Roosevelt's  pet  mongrel 
terrier.  The  President  was  very  fond  of  the 
dog,  but  the  little  mutt  had  one  fault — ^he 
bad  an  obsession  about  fighting  other  dogs. 
Every  morning  the  President  would  let  him 
out  and  a  few  hours  later,  the  dog  would 
Invariably  come  back  to  the  White  House 
thoroughly  whipped,  very  bloody  and  gen- 
erally mauled. 

The  dog  never  gave  up.  But  one  day  he 
turned  up  so  badly  chewed  and  beaten  that 
the  President  was  alarmed.  He  called  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  asked  whether 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  good 
vet  on  its  staff.  Roosevelt  told  the  Secretary 
what  had  happened  and  about  the  dog's  in- 
curable proclivity  for  fighting, 

The  Secretary  asked:  "What's  the  matter 
with  your  dog,  Mr.  President,  Isn't  he  a  good 
fighter?" 

"Oh,  he's  a  heckuva  good  fighter,"  the 
President  repUed,  "it's  Just  that  he's  a  dam 
poor  Judge  of  other  dogs." 

Well,  I've  had  my  share  of  battles  during 
my  seven  years  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
I  have  the  scars  to  prove  it — and  I  have  lost 
my  share  of  them.  But  this  Is  one  I  Intend  to 
win. 

My  confidence  is  based  on  the  widespread 
and  growing  support  that  I  am  getting  from 
every  level  of  government,  from  industry  and 


business  and  from  great  organizations  like 
yours. 

You  people  in  the  Tennessee  River  Valley 
Association  are  demonstrating  the  kind  of 
new  awareness  and  concern  that  is  coming 
to  the  front  all  over  rural  America.  And.  I 
would  emphasize,  that  the  same  awEweness 
and  concern  is  evident  among  big  city  may- 
ors and  urban  organizations  and  planners 
whose  stake  In  the  rebuilding  of^rural  areas 
is  as  great  as  It  is  for  you  who  live  there. 

The  blunt  truth  is:  people  everywhere  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  finding  a  proper 
balance  of  space  and  people  Is  crucial  to  the 
very  survival  of  this  nation  as  a  place  in 
which  free  men  can  live  and  work.  How  did 
we  as  a  nation  ever  permit  this  critical  im- 
passe of  too  many  people  on  too  little  space 
to  develop  to  a  stage  where  it  Is  endangering 
the  basic  fabric  of  our  society? 

The  answer  Is  not  a  simple  one  but  I  shall 
try  to  sketch.  In  broad  strokes,  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  underlying  causes  of  the  present 
rural-urban  Imbalance. 

It  goes  back  to  1917.  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  was  not  aware  of  It  at  the  time,  but  about 
that  year  the  American  population  became 
more  urban  than  rural.  For  the  first  time, 
more  people  Uved  in  the  cities  than  In  the 
country. 

When  this  was  confirmed  by  the  Census  of 
1920,  one  American  farmer  produced  enough 
food  to  feed  eight  persons;  today  he  can  feed 
almost  70.  His  productive  capacity  has  In- 
creased by  25  percent  In  Just  the  last  seven 
years. 

I  will  not  bore  you  with  details,  but  that 
technological  revolution  in  agrtculttu-e,  with 
Its  accompanying  reduction  In  Jobs  In  the 
countryside,  spurred  an  exodus  to  the  cities 
that  has  brought  us  to  the  point  where  70 
percent  of  the  people  in  this  nation  occupy 
Just  over  1  percent  of  the  land. 

That  leaves  30  percent  on  the  vast  re- 
mainder of  our  land  area,  a  remainder  of 
dwindling  opportunity  as  agriculture's  en- 
trepreneurs and  Its  Wred  hands — the  com- 
mercial blood  of  small  town  America — be- 
come fewer.  Fann  jobs  In  Iowa,  for  example, 
were  cut  In  half  In  15  years,  and  the  process 
continues. 

Where  can  these  displaced  persons  go?  So 
far  they  have  mostly  gone  to  the  big  cities, 
and,  as  matters  stand,  they  will  continue  to 
go  there. 

Small  town  America  can't  take  them.  It  Is 
losing  the  base  for  Its  mercantile  and  service 
function.  A  siirvey,  again  in  the  farm  state  of 
Iowa,  showed  that  farm  women  drove  an 
average  of  33  miles  to  buy  clothes.  They  went 
to  the  cities — small  and  large — because  the 
home  town  merchant  no  longer  could  stock 
the  selection  they  wanted. 

This  decline  has  contributed  to  the  fact 
that  for  every  177  rural  youngsters  who  reach 
working  age  today,  there  are  only  100  Jobs 
available  In  Countryside,  U.S.A. 

It  means  that  the  march  to  the  cities 
continues  at  the  rate  of  about  600.000  to 
600,000  a  year. 

All  too  often,  these  migrants  find  no  more 
opportunity  In  the  city  than  In  the  country 
which  they  left,  but  they  stay,  adding  to  the 
congestion  and  to  the  problems  of  oxu  cities — 
cities  that  are  running,  as  one  mayor  put  It, 
as  fast  as  they  can  to  stay  as  close  behind 
their  problems  as  possible. 

So  this  Is  the  challenge  of  today,  of  1967: 
Decay  In  the  countryside;  congestion,  pollu- 
tion, tension,  strife  In  the  cities. 

This  challenge  of  200  million  Americans 
at  odds  with  their  environment  is  great 
enough — but  implicit  in  the  fact  of  200  mil- 
lion of  us  today  is  the  projection  that  In  less 
than  33  years.  In  the  year  2000,  there  will 
be  100  million  more  of  us,  300  million  Ameri- 
cans. 

That  means  100  million  more  living, 
breathing  human  beings — your  sons  and 
daughters  and  mine,  and  our  grandchildren — 
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all  entitled,  as  you  and  I,  to  pursue  the 
American  dream. 

Indies  and  Gentlemen,  unless  you  and  I 
and  every  otber  thinking  American  act  now, 
tbat  dream  will  be  a  nightmare. 

It  will  be  a  nightmare  because  U  the  pres- 
ent trend  continues,  virtually  all  of  those 
new  Americans  will  be  plied  Into  urban  areas 
covering  4  percent  of  the  Wad,  holding  81 
percent  of  the  people. 

And  that,  my  friends,  will  be  congestion 
with  a  vengeance.  It  will  mean  pollution 
that  suffocates  and  tension  that  kills. 

I  believe  that  we  can  achieve  a  proper  bal- 
ance or  land  and  of  people — what  I  call  rural- 
urban  balance — ami  I  believe  that  we  can  do 
It  by  the  year  2000. 

But  I  have  no  illusions  about  the  size  of 
the  problem. 

Consider  this:  Despite  the  "pill,"  and  de- 
spite family  planning  institutes  and  birth 
control  clinics,  the  men,  women  and  children 
In  small  town  and  farm  America  today  will 
create  by  the  year  2000  a  minimum  of  24  mil- 
lion human  beings  for  whom  there  will  be  no 
place,  no  opportunity  in  rural  America — 
unless  loe  act  to  put  it  there. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  no  government  at 
any  level  can  provide  oppwrtunlty  for  24  mil- 
lion persons — which  is  four  times  as  many 
people  as  you  now  have  in  all  of  Tennessee 
and  AifthflTTiq  combined. 

However,  the  Federal  government  can  help. 
It  does  have  resources  you  can  use.  State, 
oovmty  and  local  governments  can  help  even 
more  because  they  are  closer  to  the  people 
and  the  problem.  But  in  the  end.  It  is  people 
and  organizations  of  people  like  yours  who 
share  a  common  cause  and  ocxnmon  aspira- 
tions who  must  carry  the  major  load  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

This,  I  am  convinced,  you  are  ready  to  do. 
Tou  have  the  leadership,  you  have  the  de- 
sire, you  have  the  people  and  your  approach 
to  the  problem  is  right. 

So  I  have  oome  here  today  to  discuss  with 
you  how  the  PedM^l  government  can  cooper- 
ate with  and  assist  you  in  attracting  new  In- 
dustry and  business,  creating  new  Jobs  and 
generally  Improving  the  quality  of  living  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Creating  new  permanent  job  opportunities 
In  small  rural  towns  and  cities  starts  with 
attracting  new  business  and  industry. 

Today,  business  management  places  great 
emphasis  on  three  factors  in  making  Its 
decision  for  location  in  rural  areas: 

1.  Availability  of  financial  assistance 

2.  Availability  of  trained  and  usable  man- 
power in  a  given  area 

3.  The  general  llvablllty  of  a  town. 

Never  before  has  management  been  as  in- 
terested in  the  health  and  welfare  of  their 
employees  and  In  the  human  aspects  of  In- 
dustrial location. 

Edward  M.  Clark,  president  of  the  South- 
western Bell  Telephone  Company,  has  said: 

"It  doesn't  do  much  good  to  have  good 
working  conditions  within  your  plant  If  you 
don't  have  good  conditions  in  which  your 
employees  exist  at  other  hours." 

In  other  words:  "To  attract,  you  must  be 
attractive." 

Along  within  an  adequate  Industrial  site 
and  transportation  facilities,  you  must  offer 
a  community  that  has  good  schools,  good 
recreation  facilities,  adequate  water  and 
waste  disposal  systems,  good  looking  homes 
and  space  for  additional  homes  as  you  grow, 
and  generally  a  good  place  to  live  In  as  well 
as  work. 

Recently,  I  was  told  about  a  town  In  Ten- 
nessee with  a  i>opulation  of  around  6,000. 
The  town  was  told  by  one  industrial  pros- 
pect that  It  needed  a  hospital  before  any 
new  plant  would  locate  there.  So  the  town 
built  one.  It  also  built  a  new  gymnasium 
and  a  $40,000  auditorium  and  some  extra 
housing.  StUl,  no  Industry  came  in.  Finally, 
an  electronics  company  wltti  a  potential  em- 
ployment of  1,600  visited  the  town  and  was 


Just  OQ  the  point  of  signing  up  when  the 
firm's  executive  asked:  "And  Where's  your 
goU  course?"  The  town  dldnt  have  one  and 
the  firm  located  In  Georgia. 

Today,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  In  a  position  to  help  every  rural  commu- 
nity In  America  to  become  more  attractive 
to  business  and  to  people. 

Let  me  cite  Just  one  example — Warren 
County,  Tennessee. 

We  are  very  proud  of  what  we  were  able 
to  help  achieve  there.  I  have  used  the  War- 
ren Coimty  story  with  pictures  and  slides 
before  Congressional  committees  and  before 
dozens  of  groups  as  a  prime  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  for  a  whole  county — 
not  Just  one  community. 

Warren  County — like  most  rural  counties 
In  America — had  been  losing  population.  Its 
young  pec^le  were  leaving.  Its  smaU  towns 
lacked  water  systems.  Business  was  leaving 
Warren  County — not  coming  In. 

In  March  1963,  we  made  our  first  loan  to 
build  a  water  system  In  the  town  of  Lower 
Collins.  Since  then  we  have  made  four  addi- 
tional loans  within  the  county  for  a  total  of 
$1.4  million  to  establish  five  rural  water  sys- 
tems and  133  miles  of  water  Unea  serving 
nearly  7,000  people.  In  addlUon,  through 
the  efforts  and  cooperation  of  the  Technical 
Action  Panel,  the  coiuity  was  able  to  secure 
more  than  $2  million  In  loan  funds  from  the 
Department  of  Hovislng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, to  extend  its  water  systems  to  more 
people. 

Warren  Coxuity  now  has  a  water  line  along 
every  major  highway  in  the  county  and  along 
several  of  its  secondary  roads. 

Four  new  Industrial  plants  have  been  con- 
structed within  the  county  and  a  fifth  large 
plant  with  1,500  Jobs  Is  currently  being  ne- 
gotiated. 

Seventeen  small  biislnesses  have  been 
started. 

Over  300  new  rural  homes  costing  $3.5  mil- 
lion have  been  built  and  nearly  500  houses 
have  been  remodeled.  Home  construction 
continues. 

Nearly  $1  million  in  community  building 
Improvements  have  been  completed  and  the 
State  of  Tennessee  has  purchased  a  9600,000 
tract  within  the  county  for  a  new  park. 

Tod.ay,  Warren  County  is  on  the  move. 

And  Warren  County  is  no  Isolated  case. 

This  year,  with  our  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram for  community  facilities  we  expect  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  upwards  of 
1,200  rural  communities  to  construct  or  im- 
prove water  and  waste  disposal  systems  that 
will  benefit  a  million  rural  people.  Hopefully 
the  level  of  activity  in  this  program  will  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

Our  rural  housing  program  is  now  operat- 
ing at  a  loan  level  of  nearly  a  half  billion  an- 
nually. That  compares  with  only  995  million 
In  1962.  This  is  the  eqiilvalent  of  nearly 
50,000  new  rural  homes  each  year. 

Out  community  facilities  and  rural  housing 
program,  in  addition  to  upgrading  the  quality 
of  living  for  millions  of  rural  people  each  year 
Is  also  providing  some  75,000  man-years  of 
on-site  employment  In  rural  areas  every  year. 

We  can  make  loans  up  to  94  million  to 
local  nonprofit  associations  to  develop  large 
scale  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and  nearly 
500  communities  have  done  so  since  1963. 
These  facilities  Include  golf  courses,  swim- 
ming pools,  athletic  fields,  parks  and  camp- 
sites. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  programs  to  develop  small  water- 
shed projects  to  provide  water  reservoirs  for 
Industrial  and  consumer  and  recreation  use. 
We  have  a  loan  program  to  assist  low-Income 
fanners  and  other  rural  residents  to  in- 
crease their  family  living  incomes  in  farm- 
ing and  by  financing  small  business  and 
service  enterprises.  The  ASCS  has  a  Grass- 
land program  to  enable  rural  communities 
to  purchase  land  for  parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional faculties. 
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The  Importance  of  these  programs  Is  being 
demonstrated  every  day  all  over  the  nation. 
I  can  assure  you  we  do  everything  within  our 
resources  of  authority,  money  and  personnel 
to  make  them  available  to  the  people  they 
are  designed  to  help,  with  maxlmvtm  effi- 
ciency. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  we  of 
the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  the 
first  to  emphasize  that  rural  areas  and  small 
rural  communities  need  other  programs  and 
additional  types  of  assistance  to  fully  de- 
velop their  potential. 

Other  Federal  departments  are  making 
some  of  these  programs  and  services  avail- 
able. 

Rural  areas  need  the  manpower  training 
programs  now  offered  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  rural  Amer- 
ica— and  particularly  in  the  South — Is  Its 
large,  unskilled,  poorly  educated  agricultural 
work  force  no  longer  needed  to  till  the  land. 
IkCachlnes  and  automation  have  largely  re- 
placed the  need  for  unskilled  labor.  There- 
fore, in  your  plans  for  attracting  new  busi- 
ness and  Industry,  It  Is  vital  that  an  ade- 
quately funded  manpower  training  program 
be  Included. 

Everywhere  I  have  traveled  In  this  coun- 
try, there  are  plenty  of  jobs — but  only  for 
skilled  labor.  The  untrained  must  become 
trained  if  you  are  to  buUd  good  commu- 
nities. 

Rural  areas  also  need  adequate  health  and 
education  faculties  in  order  to  create  a  com- 
plete and  viable  rural  community.  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
can  help  provide  such  programs. 

Rural  communities  also  need  the  programs 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  Slum  clearance  and 
housing  redevelopment  is  a  smaU  town  as 
well  as  a  big  city  program.  When  the  pro- 
grams of  HUD  are  combined  In  rural  areas 
with  USDA's  rxiral  housing  loan  programs  on 
a  total  community  basis,  exciting  improve- 
ments take  place. 

But  I  submit,  my  friends,  all  the  programs 
that  yovir  Federal  and  State  governments 
can  provide,  plus  all  the  good  Intentions  you 
might  have,  wUl  not  create  the  attractive 
town  and  country  alternative  the  nation 
needs — unless  these  programs  are  carried 
forward  within  a  framework  of  multi-county 
comprehensive  planning  that  makes  It  pos- 
sible to  know  precisely  what  we  are  doing. 

Too  many  of  our  dtlea  have  tolerated  un- 
disciplined growth  without  planning  until 
some  have  reached  a  point  of  no  return.  A 
point.  I  might  add.  where  many  urbanolo- 
gists  now  agree  with  Prank  Lloyd  Wright, 
who  said  it  would  be  cheaper  and  better  to 
destroy  most  of  our  cities  than  try  to  rebuild 
them. 

This  luxury — the  luxury  of  nonplannlng— 
neither  rural  America  nor  the  nation  can 
afford. 

Fortunately,  an  Increasing  number  of 
states  and  the  Federal  government  are  en- 
couraging multi-county  comprehensive  plan- 
ning. At  the  Federal  level,  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  HUD,  and  USDA 
all  are  ptishlng  for  better  planning.  In  the 
USDA,  Rural  Renewal  and  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Development  Programs  au- 
thorized in  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  move  strongly  in  that  direction. 

Many  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Adminis- 
tration has  recommended  and  Congress  Is 
considering  some  Important  changes  in  the 
"701"  planning  authority. 

These  changes  would  permit  HUD  to  make 
matching  funds  available  to  State  govern- 
ments for  comprehensive  planning  on  a 
multi-country  and  even  a  negional  basis. 

In  the  meantime,  as  our  nuthorlty  and 
capacity  to  plan  the  most  efficient  use  of 
our  resources  grows,  we  are  moving  ahead 
throughout    the    nation    to    hrlng    Federal 
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technical   assistance   and   program   support 
to  Town  and  Country  USA. 

Too  often  In  the  past.  Federal  programs 
have  stopped  at  the  boundary  lines  of  our 
cities  simply  because  rural  communities 
could  not  afford  the  trained  staff  of  technical 
people  needed  to  apply  for  these  programs. 
Today,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
trying  to  fill  this  program  and  technical  as- 
sistance gap  that  has  existed  so  long  in 
rural  America. 

In  a  recent  Executive  Order,  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  established  the  "outreach" 
function  which  provides  a  new  and  Impor- 
tant dimension  in  his  continuing  efforts  to 
revitalize  rural  America. 

In  that  Executive  Order,  President  John- 
son directed  the  Secretary  of  AgricvUture  to 
make  available  the  services  of  all  the  field 
offices  and  personnel  of  the  USDA  so  the 
full  thrust  of  other  than  USDA  Federal  pro- 
grams would  reach  out  Into  the  countryside. 
Serving  as  the  "action  team"  for  this  out- 
reach function  are  the  state,  district  and 
local  Technical  Action  Panels. 

We  now  have  some  3,000  such  TAP'S  In  all 
60  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Many  panels  are  keyed  to  miUti-coimty 
development. 

Panel  members  include  representatives 
of  USDA  field  agencies  of  which  there  are 
at  least  four  in  every  rural  county  and  other 
public  officials  in  the  education,  employ- 
ment, credit  and  health  fields — state  and 
Federal  who  can  contribute  to  community 
develop»nent. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
vides panel  leadership  and  the  county  Ex- 
tension agent  is  charged  with  providing  edu- 
cational and  organizational  assistance. 

Through  the  TAP  panel,  leaders  In  every 
rural  community  now  have  on  their  doorstep 
public  officials  who  are  ready,  willing  and 
eager  to  help  them  to  plan  for  the  futiire 
and  to  gain  ready  access  to  a}H>licable  Fed- 
eral programs. 

Rural  people  now  have  only  to  call  the 
office  of  any  member  of  a  technical  action 
panel  In  their  county  to  find  out  about 
government  programs  that  deal  with  agricul- 
ture, housing,  transp>ortatlon,  education  and 
health  facilities,  recreation  and  cultural  fa- 
cilities, water  resources,  parks  and  forests, 
social  rehabilitation,  emergencies  and  dis- 
asters, loans  to  small  business,  and  all  the 
other  programs  which  rural  people  can  use. 
Never  before  in  history  has  such  a  body 
of  community-building  programs  and  such 
a  system  of  technical  assistance  been  avail- 
able to  rural  areas. 

This  Technical  Action  Panel  system  Is 
tailor-made  for  an  organization  such  as 
yours  blessed,  as  it  Is,  with  knowledgeable 
and  competent  leadership  at  all  levels. 

You  who  live  In  this  great  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area  have  many  things  going  for  you 
that  few  other  rural  areas  enjoy.  You  have 
your  highly  developed  power  and  naviga- 
tion resources  from  TVA.  You  have  the  un- 
matched natural  beauty  of  your  forests, 
streams  and  dam  reservoirs.  You  still  have 
valuable  stores  of  natural  resources  under- 
ground. And,  of  course,  you  have  progres- 
sive people. 

With  the  proper  kind  of  comprehensive 
forward  planning  you  can  build  "commvinl- 
tles  of  tomorrow"  that  wiU  match  the  as- 
pirations and  hopes  of  your  people  providing 
Jobs  for  young  people  and  others  who  wish 
to  stay,  to  return  or  to  come.  You  can  build 
the  kind  of  livable,  healthy  and  rewarding 
society  and  environment  that  no  big  city 
or  metropolitan  area  can  match. 

To  this  end — I  pledge  you  the  fullest  co- 
operation from  this  Administration  as  you 
plan  and  build. 

Nobody  feels  more  strongly  about  the  re- 
vitalizaition  of  mral  areas  than  do  President 
Johnson  and  myself. 

A  year  ago  at  Dallastown,  Pennsylvania, 
President  Johnson  said: 


"I  want  to  see  more  factories  located  In 
rural  areas. 

"I  want  more  workers  to  supplement  their 
Incomes  by  part-time  farming. 

"I  want  those  who  love  the  land  to  reap 
all  the  benefits  of  modem  Uvlng. 

"Not  just  sentiment  demands  that  we  do 
more  to  help  our  farms  and  rural  c(Knmunl- 
ties — I  think  the  welfare  of  this  nation  de- 
mands It." 

I  agree.  So  do  you.  That  is  why  you  are 
here. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
with  you  my  favorite  obsession — for  It  is  you, 
the  people,  who  will  truly  mak^  it  a  magnifi- 
cent one — a  magnificent  Town  and  Country. 
USA. 

Thank  you. 


PRESIDENT  TAKES  ANOTHER  STEP 
TO  AID  OUR  CITIES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKEni  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Johnson  has  taken  another  in  a  long 
series  of  steps  to  meet  and  solve  urban 
problems,  with  the  announcement  that 
six  prominent  Americans  will  help  form 
America's  first  Federal  Institute  for  Ur- 
ban Development. 

This  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's poverty,  housing,  model 
cities,  ghetto  job  programs,  all  aimed  at 
the  same  vital  objective — to  make  our 
metropolitan  areas  safe,  decent  places  to 
live  and  work. 

The  Institute  will  provide  the  Infor- 
mation, talent,  and  ideas  to  make  com- 
prehensive urban  planning  a  reality.  It 
will  blueprint  the  problems  which  face 
our  cities,  large  and  small,  in  the  20th 
century,  and  study  the  relationship  of 
these  problems  to  our  institutions,  the 
resources  and  programs.  It  will  raise 
questions  as  well  as  present  answers. 

No  longer  will  Government  act  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  broader  aspects 
of  an  urban  problem.  No  longer  will 
agencies  develop  programs  without  not- 
ing their  relationship  to  eCforts  at  other 
levels  of  government. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  greater 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  Johnson 
years  in  solving  our  urban  ills  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  Problems  for- 
gotten by  other  Presidents  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  this  President. 

The  President's  Institute  for  Urban 
Development  will  hasten  the  day  when 
we  will  point  with  pride  to  attractive,  un- 
congested  livable  cities. 


DOLLEY  WAS  A  SWINGER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kor- 
NEGAYl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 

May  will  mark  the  200th  aimiversary  of 
the  birth  of  one  of  our  Nation's  most 
charming  and  most  beautiful  First 
Ladles.  I  am  today  Introducing  a  bill  to 
provide  for  a  commemorative  postage 
stamp  to  be  issued  during  1968  In  honor 
of  DoUey  Madison. 

DoUey  Madison,  the  wife  of  our  fourth 
President,  was  born  May  20.  1768.  in  the 
Guilford  College  settlement  of  what  Is 
now  &  part  of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  about  2 
miles  from  my  own  home. 

Dolley  Madison  was  a  beauty  and  a 
charmer  as  were  and  are  many  of  her 
successors  in  the  White  House.  And.  it 
was  Dolley  Madison  who  established  a 
social  pattern  and  tradition  for  First 
Ladies. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  the  Congress 
wlU  enact  a  special  stamp  commemorat- 
ing Etolley  Madison,  not  only  to  honor  a 
charming  social  hostess,  but  one  that  also 
will  honor  many  other  First  Ladles  who 
have  since  added  glamour  and  grace  to 
the  home  of  our  Presidents. 

To  give  additional  insight  to  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  Dolley  Madison,  I 
am  including  an  article  by  a  noted  North 
Carolina  author,  Ethel  Stephens  Arnett, 
which  was  published  in  Greensboro  Busi- 
ness, a  publication  of  the  Greensboro 
Chsunber  of  Commerce.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Greensboro  Business. 
January  1967] 
DoLLET  Was  a  Swingek 
(By  Ethel  Stephens  Arnett) 
(NoTX. — The  participation  of  O.  Henry  and 
Dolley  Madison  relatives  In  the  Chamber's 
89th  Annual  Meeting  and  other  recent  em- 
phasis on  these  well  known  natives  of  the 
Greensboro  area  have  aroused  considerable 
member  Interest  In  them.  So  that  readers  of 
Greensboro  Business  may  be  better  Informed 
about    these    famous    Nat    Greenes.    Ethel 
Stephens  Arnett  has  prepared  these  special 
articles  on  them.  Mrs.  Arnett,  wife  of  the  late 
Alex  Mathews  Arnett,  professor  of  history  at 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
CaroUna,  is  author  of  "The  History  of  Greens- 
boro," published  In  1955  under  the  Chamber's 
^usplces.) 

Dolley  Madison,  North  Carolina's  only  First 
Lady  of  the  United  States,  was  the  wife  of 
President  James  Madison  and  beautiful  host- 
ess of  the  White  House  during  his  presidency 
from  1809  to  1817.  Bom  on  May  20,  1768,  her 
family  had  been  Uvlng  since  1766,  In  the 
Guilford  College  settlement  which  is  now 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  City  of 
Greensboro. 

When  Dolley  was  about  eleven  months  old. 
her  Quaker  parents,  John  and  Mary  Coles 
Payne,  and  her  older  brothers,  Walter  and 
WlUlam  Temple,  moved  to  Hanover  County, 
Virginia,  which  had  been  their  former  home. 
During  chUdhood  she  attended  first  an  old- 
field  school  and  later  a  Quaker  school 
near-by,  but  her  ambitious  parents  decided 
to  move  to  Philadelphia  where  their  children 
could  receive  better  reUglous  training.  John 
Payne  was  violently  opposed  to  slavery  and 
as  soon  as  Virginia  laws  permitted  (1782) 
he  gave  his  slaves  their  freedom  and  in  1783 
moved  his  famUy  to  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love.  It  was  here  that  DoUey's  notable  life 
actually  began. 

After  a  delightful  period  as  a  young  lady 
she  was  married  In  1790  to  Quaker  John  Todd, 
Jr.,  a  promising  young  lawyer  of  the  city.  To 
them  were  bom  two  sons,  John  Payne  Todd 
( 1792 )  and  William  Temple  Todd  ( 1793 ) . 

In  the  summer  of  1793  a  yeUow  fever  epi- 
demic spread  over  PhUadelphla  and  DoUey's 
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husband  And  younger  child  became  Ita 
vlctinu. 

With  her  young  son  Payne,  Dolley  remained 
In  Philadelphia  and  was  soon  as  populsir  aa 
Widow  Todd  as  she  had  been  as  Miss  Payne. 
Among  her  many  suitors  was  Congressman 
James  Madison  who  was  already  being  called 
"The  Father  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion." In  his  courtship  he  must  have  been 
as  convincing  as  he  had  been  In  the  Con- 
stitutional debates  for,  having  first  met  Dol- 
ley in  May.  1794,  by  September  15  she  wrote 
to  her  lifelong  friend  Eliza  Collins  (Mrs. 
Richard  B.)  Lee  that  "in  the  course  of  this 
day  I  give  my  hand  to  the  man  who  of  all 
others  I  most  admire." 

Dolley  first  became  a  public  figure  when 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  appointed  James 
Madison  Secretary  of  State  In  1801.  Both 
JeflTerson  and  Vice-President  Aaron  Burr 
were  widowers,  therefore  Dolley,  as  the  wife 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  was  next  In 
line  of  precedence,  became  Jefferson's  host- 
ess and  social  leader  in  Washington,  the  na- 
tion's new  capital.  Undeveloped  as  It  was, 
Dolley  set  a  standard  of  manners  and  style 
which  was  highly  applauded.  Eastman  John- 
son who  later  did  a  portrait  of  her  wrote: 
"She  has  much  taste.  She  talks  a  great  deal 
and  in  such  quick,  beautiful  tones.  So  pol- 
ished and  elegant  are  her  manners  that  it  Is 
a  pleasure  to  be  In  her  company." 

When  President  Jefferson  was  succeeded 
by  James  Madison  ae  fourth  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dolley  approved  of  concluding 
the  Inaugiiral  celebrations  with  the  nation's 
first  Inaugural  Ball.  By  this  time  she  was  so 
pyopular  that  she  was  almost  pressed  to 
death  at  the  ball  by  those  seeking  a  close 
glimpse  of  her.  One  eyewitness  noted  that 
"She  looked  like  a  queen  ...  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  to  behave 
with  more  perfect  propriety  than  she  did." 

The  Madlsons  enjoyed  living  In  the  White 
House  a  few  years,  tmtU  social  Intercourse 
was  embittered  by  party  spirit.  As  soon  as 
the  nert  presidential  election  became  a  topic 
of  conversation.  President  Madison  "was  as- 
sailed with  all  the  violence  of  political  ani- 
mosity, and  caliunnles  invented  where  facts 
were  wanting,"  wrote  Margaret  Bayard  (Mrs. 
Samuel  H.)  Smith.  "Mrs.  Madison,  who  felt 
every  attack  on  her  husband  more  keenly 
than  any  made  on  herself,  (and  such  were 
not  wanting) ,  met  these  political  assailants 
with  a  mildness,  which  disarmed  their  hos- 
tility of  its  Individual  rancor,  and  sometimes 
even  converted  political  enemies  into  per- 
sonal friends." 

In  the  meantime,  under  the  direction  of 
Dolley  and  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe,  Surveyor 
of  Public  Buildings,  the  new  President's 
Houae  was  decorated  and  furnished  (Jeffer- 
son had  used  his  own  furnishings),  and  for 
years  it  became  Dolley's  setting  for  numerous 
splendid  occasions  of  both  society  and  state. 

All  her  efforts  were  lost,  however,  for  the 
government  buildings  of  Washington  went 
up  In  flames  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
during  the  War  of  1812.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  British  were  headed  toward  the 
Capital  City,  President  Madison  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief rode  on  horseback  to  con- 
sult with  top  military  men  about  the  critical 
situation.  Fortunately  for  posterity.  In  this 
tragedy  DoUey  exhibited  a  stamina  of  real 
Intellect  and  courage,  for  she  remained  In 
the  White  Bouse,  within  the  sound  of  can- 
non, until  a  few  hours  before  the  attack 
when  she  bravely  rode  away  from  the  city 
with  her  husband's  valuable  papers,  the  De- 
claration of  Independence,  Important  state 
doctmients,  and  Gilbert  Stuart's  large  por- 
trait of  George  Washington.  But  for  her  In- 
telligence and  sense  of  history  many  of  the 
country's  founding  records  would  have  been 
captured    or   destroyed. 

Returning  In  a  few  days  to  the  ruins  of  the 
capital,  the  Madlsons  rented  a  house  and 
set  an  example  of  gracious  living  amidst  the 
ashes  of  the  past.  Though  greatly  saddened 


by  the  destruction  of  Washington,  they  bore 
their  grief  with  fortitude.  Then  In  February, 
1815,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  which  ended  the 
war  was  laid  In  President  Madison's  hand, 
and  the  dty  went  wild  with  )oy.  Into  the  fes- 
tive drawing  room  Oif  the  President's  House 
citizens  crowded  without  regard  to  political 
party.  Old  grudges  were  cast  aside  while  some 
guests  laughed,  some  cried,  but  all  agreed 
that  the  celebration  was  tremendoiis.  This 
rejoicing  at  freedom  from  battle  spread  over 
the  country  and  It  has  been  said  that  at  that 
time  Dolley  Madison  was  the  meet  popiUar 
person  in  the  United  States.  Peace  and  good 
will  obtained  until  Madison's  term  as  Presi- 
dent came  to  an  end  In  1817. 

Thereafter  at  the  Madison  country  estate 
Montpeller  in  Virginia.  Dolley  worked  daily 
with  her  husband  on  his  historic  papers  and 
entertained  a  constant  flow  of  guests  from 
▼arloUB  parts  of  the  world.  Madison  never 
had  a  secretary  at  Montpeller.  and  Dolley 
became  his  eyes,  his  scribe,  and  his  capable 
co-worker.  Close  observers  have  written  that 
Madison  "owed  much  to  her  Intellectual 
companionship  as  well  as  to  her  ability  in 
sustaining  the  outward  dignity  ot  his  office." 

Following  Madison's  death  in  1836,  Dolley 
within  a  few  years  returned  to  Washington  to 
live.  The  <me  thing  that  greatly  marred  her 
happiness  was  the  behavior  of  her  only  liv- 
ing child,  John  Payne  Todd.  As  the  years 
had  passed  he  became  more  and  more  dis- 
sipated and  eventually  died  a  disgrace  to 
himself  and  his  family.  Although  Payne's 
activities  were  generally  known.  DoUey  was 
as  popular  on  her  return  to  Washington  as 
she  had  been  as  First  Lady.  She  was  Invited 
to  be  at  the  forefrcMt  on  all  Important  occa- 
sions and  had  a  seat  In  President  John  Tyler's 
carriage  at  all  official  affairs. 

When  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  demonstrat- 
ing, in  1844,  his  new  telegraphic  Invention  In 
Washington.  Dolley  was  Invited  to  witness 
the  significant  event.  After  receiving  from 
Baltimore  the  first  historic  message,  "What 
hath  God  wrought,"  Morse  asked  Mrs.  Madi- 
son If  she  would  like  to  reply.  She  cheerfully 
dictated  the  first  social  message  sent  by  tele- 
graph: "Message  from  Mrs.  Madison.  She 
sends  hex  love  to  Mrs.  Wethered"  (wife  of  a 
Congressman  who  had  become  Dolley's  good 
friend).  And  when  the  cornerstone  was  laid 
for  George  Washington's  Monument  on  July 
4,  1848.  DoUey,  who  had  known  the  First 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  there. 
Indeed,  she  had  known  all  the  Presidents 
from  George  Washington  to  Zachary  Taylor. 
In  February,  1849.  she  walked  with  Preeldent 
James  K.  Polk  throughout  the  White  House 
at  the  President's  Ball.  And  In  July  of  tbat 
year  she  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  and  Is 
buried  in  the  Madison  family  cemetery  at 
Montpeller. 

Before  and  since  her  day  there  have  been 
wives  and  wives  of  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  but  none  has  eclipsed  the  fame  of 
North  Carolina's  one  and  only  First  Lady, 
Dolley  Madison. 


SEDITION  AND  THE  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objectton  to  the  request  ot  tte  gentleman 
from  IkGssisslppl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Justice  Department  apparently  te  un- 
willing to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  against  sedition. 

Yesterday  the  press  reported  that 
Stokely  Carmlchael  wUl  soon  return  to 


the  United  States.  Columnists  Drew 
Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson  report  that 
the  President  feels  Carmlchael  should  be 
arrested,  but  that  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  agree. 

{From  the  Washington  Poet,  Dec.  S,  1967] 
L.  B.  J.-Clakk  Doteb  on  Handling  Stokelt 

(By  Drew  Pearson  and  Jack  Anderson) 

An  Important  undisclosed  poUcy  disagree- 
ment over  Stokely  Carmlchael  has  developed 
between  President  Johnsoc  and  Attorney 
General  Ramsey  Clark. 

Carmlchael,  the  rootln,  "tootin"  advocate 
of  Black  Power,  is  reported  about  to  sneak 
back  into  the  United  States.  This  poses  the 
question:  Shoiild  he  be  prosecuted  for  sedl- 
Uon? 

Born  In  the  West  Indies,  Carmlchael  came 
to  the  United  States  to  obtain  a  college  edu- 
cation and  American  citizenship,  recently 
has  been  castigating  the  United  States  from 
the  safety  of  various  Communist  capitals 
throughout  the  world. 

In  Cuba,  while  wined  and  dined  by  Fidel 
Castro,  he  called  upon  Negroes  to  rise  up  In 
revolt  against  the  United  States.  Then  he 
went  to  Hanoi,  cvirried  favor  with  Ho  Chi 
Minh,  again  denounced  the  adopted  coun- 
try which  had  educated  and  befriended  him. 

More  recently  he  txirned  up  in  Denmark, 
where  he  attended  the  mock  trial  of  the 
United  States  for  war  crimes.  Carmlchael  had 
bought  an  airline  ticket  in  Tanzania,  per- 
mitting stops  In  Rome  and  Paris,  but  didn't 
linger  in  either  place.  He  went  direct  to  Scan- 
dinavia to  make  a  speech  at  Uppsala  Uni- 
versity in  Stockholm. 

SNCC  headquarters  in  AUanta  is  now  ex- 
pecting him  to  return.  The  report  is  that 
he'll  try  to  sneak  into  the  United  States  via 
Canada  unannounced. 

If  and  when  this  happens,  the  Justice 
Department  will  be  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  to  prosecute. 

Carmlchael  appears  to  have  clearly  violated 
the  1917  Sedition  Act,  and  President  John- 
son has  argued  that  his  prosecution  would 
put  other  militants  on  notice  that  there  in 
a  limit  to  treasonous  activities  against  tbn 
United  States  of  America. 

However.  Attorney  General  Clark  believes 
this  would  only  make  a  martyr  of  Carmlchael. 
A  great  majority  of  American  Negroes  arc 
fed  up  with  Carmlchael's  grandstanding, 
and  Clark  believes  be  will  kill  himself  If  he 
continues  his  seditious  activity. 

The  dean  of  the  Notre  Dame  Law 
School.  Joseph  O'Meara,  is  quoted  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Journal  as  saying: 

I  profoundly  believe  that  no  man  should 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  color. 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  no  man  should 
be  protected  by  his  color.  As  I  see  It,  Carml- 
chael is  being  protected  by  his  color. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom    the  Fort   Lauderdale   News,   Dec.    1. 

1967] 

Kino,  Carmichael  Draft  Actions  Hrr 

Chicago. — Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
black  power  advocate  Stokely  Carmlchael 
should  be  prosecuted  for  urging  young  men 
to  become  conscientious  objectors,  the  dean 
of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  Law  School 
said  yesterday. 

"Such  persons  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  clvU  rights  by  seeking  to  link  the 
civil  rights  movement  with  their  efforts  to 
persuade  young  men  to  avoid  military  serv- 
ice," Joseph  CMeata  said  In  an  article  In 
the  December  Issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Journal. 

"Like  any  other  malefactors  they  should 
be  proeecnted,"  he  said,  "and  that  goes  for 
anyone  else — White  or  Black — who  Is  urging 
young  men  to  Iwoome  conselenthroa  objec- 
tors. .  .  ." 
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O'Meara  made  reference  to  a  1919  Supreme 
Court  ruling  upholding  the  conviction  of 
Charles  T.  Schenk  of  New  York,  who  was 
charged  with  distributing  pamphlets  Inti- 
mating that  conscription  was  despotism  In 
Its  worst  form.  Schenk  was  convicted  under 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917. 

"I  submit  that  Carmlchael's  language  is 
more  violent,  more  provocative,  more  likely 
to  Inflame  young  men  against  conscription 
and  to  defy  the  draft  than  the  statements 
made  by  Schenk.  .  .  ." 

"I  profoTjndly  believe  that  no  man  should 
be  discriminated  against  because  of  his  color. 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  no  man  should 
be  protected  by  his  color. 

"As  I  see  it,  Carmlchael  is  being  protected 
by  his  color.  This  immunity,  tacitly  granted 
for  that  reason  to  a  demagogue  who  Is  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  seems  to 
me  intolerable." 

He  said  King,  Carmlchael  and  others  had 
the  right  to  protest,  criticize  and  condemn 
U3.  activities  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  not 
"to  obstruct  the  war  effort  as  by  attempting 
to  persuade  young  men  to  refuse  to  bear 
arms  for  their  country." 

Now  we  are  informed  that  Martin 
Luther  King  is  "planning  to  disrupt  the 
Capitol."  by  massive  civil  disobedience. 
He  has  publicly  announced  a  plan  to 
recruit  and  train  3,000  people  to  come 
to  Washington  to  stop  the  orderly  proc- 
esses of  Government,  not  just  for  a  short 
demonstration,  but  "until  America  re- 
qwnds"  to  his  demands. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dee.  6,  1987] 
King  Otrti.nns  Plans  for  Protbsts  in  th« 
District  or  Columbia 
(By  Jack  Nelson) 

Atlanta,  December  4. — ^Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.,  announced  today  that  thousands 
of  demonstrators  will  converge  on  Washing- 
ton next  spring  and  disrupt  Federal  activi- 
ties until  the  Government  "moves  against 
poverty." 

In  disclosing  details  of  his  long-planned 
campaign  of  civil  disobedience,  Dr.  King  said 
If  the  Government  falls  to  respond  with 
meaningful  social  and  economic  reforms, 
"God  only  knows  what  we  will  face  in  terms 
of  chaos." 

He  spoke  somberly  of  the  threat  of  con- 
tinuing urban  riots  and  called  his  campaign 
"a  last  desperate  attempt"  to  get  the  nation 
to  respond  to  nonviolent  action. 

FaUure,  he  said,  "may  well  mean  that  the 
curtain  of  doom  will  fall  on  American  clvUl- 
zatlon — I  do  not  believe  we  can  live  through 
another  one  or  two  summers  like  we  had  this 
year." 

About  3000  persons  from  ten  major  cities 
and  five  rural  areas  will  be  recruited  to  form 
a  nucleus  of  demonstrators  that  ultimately 
will  g^row  to  number  "way  up  into  the  thou- 
sands," he  said.  He  said  the  demonstrators 
probably  will  live  in  tents  scattered  about 
Washington. 

The  nucleus  of  demonstrators  will  be 
trained  for  three  months  in  nonviolent  dis- 
cipline and  will  be  prepared  for  JaU  or  force- 
ful oppression.  Dr.  King  said.  "I  Imagine  the 
Army  may  try  to  run  us  out,"  he  added. 

The  decision  to  begin  the  protest  "about 
April  1"  was  made  last  week  at  Frogmore, 
S.C,  at  a  staff  meeting  of  Dr.  King's  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference.  The 
plan  was  first  outlined  Aug.  16. 

Although  Dr.  King  did  not  spell  out  the 
methods  of  protest,  he  indicated  they  would 
Include  slt-downs  to  block  entrances  of  Fed- 
eral buildings,  including  the  CapltoL 

Dr.  King  said  that  while  the  campaign  la 
aimed  primarily  at  domestic  reforms,  peace 
organizations  have  been  asked  to  participate 
and  seven  or  eight  already  have  assured  him 
they  wlU.  Dr.  King  has  long  contended  that 
the  issues  of  peace  and  domestic  reforms  are 


Inseparable  because  he  says  money  spent  on 
the  Vietnam  war  keeps  the  Government  from 
making  expenditures  necessary  to  alleviate 
the  plight  of  the  poor. 

Dr.  King  was  asked  about  the  candidacy 
of  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  (D-Mlnn.),  who 
will  oppose  President  Johnson  in  several 
Democratic  primaries.  He  called  the  Senator 
"extremely  able"  but  said  he  would  not 
endorse  a  candidate.  He  spoke  of  McCarthy's 
"great  concern  for  urban  problems"  and  said 
he  has  "the  wisdom  to  see  the  relation  of 
social  problems  to  the  tragically  unfortu- 
nate war  In  Vietnam." 

Throughout  the  United  States  this 
we^  there  is  an  antldraf  t  protest,  which, 
like  the  Pentagon  protest,  has  been  or- 
ganized, financed,  and  directed  In  open 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

All  of  these  events  indicate  a  pattern 
of  sedition,  and  a  pattern  of  Inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  Justice  Department. 

Strong  action  is  required  now.  The 
civil  rights  of  200  million  Americans  are 
being  violated  by  a  small  minority,  and 
their  minority  status  should  not  deprive 
the  majority  of  their  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution.  It  is  time  the  Justice 
Department  realizes  it  has  no  choice  in 
the  matter  of  defending  the  Constitution 
And  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


THE  DAY  OF  INFAMY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  December  7.  On  this  day  every 
American  reflects  on  an  event,  one  single 
event,  the  memory  of  which  will  en- 
dure as  long  as  American  history  Is 
written.  It  Is  recorded  as  "The  Day  of 
Infamy,"  and  so  It  shall  be  remem- 
bered. For  it  was  on  this  day,  26  years 
ago,  that  the  UJ3.  Pacific  Fleet  was  at- 
tacked at  Pearl  Harbor;  7:55,  Simday 
morning,  December  7, 1941. 

I  do  not  feel  that  recounting  the  cas- 
ualties, or  naming  the  damaged  and 
destroyed  ships.  Is  necessary  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  this  day  to  my  col- 
leagues and  fellow  countrymen.  Nor  do 
I  feel  It  necessary  to  expound  on  the 
si>eclal  sense  of  sadness  and  loss  this 
day  holds  for  many  American  families. 
But  rather,  let  us  consider  only  for  this 
moment  the  great  blow  we  felt  as  a 
Nation. 

Years  may  turn  enemies  to  friends, 
or  even  allies,  but  eons  cannot  change 
facts.  It  was  Sunday  W>ming.  Mr. 
^leakN.  when  the  enemy  aircraft  out  o( 
nowhere,  with  no  apparent  warning,  no 
provocation,  attacked  the  still-sleepy 
Pearl  Harbor.  Within  minutes  the  sky 
was  blotted  out  by  smoke  and  flames. 
Within  an  hour,  our  Pacific  defense 
forces  were  crippled.  So  devastating  was 
the  attack  that  had  the  enemy  realized 
the  extent  of  our  losses,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  successfully  Invaded  and  occu- 
pied our  49th  State. 

But  what  made  this  rdatlvely  imall 


Island  Empire  attack  the  United  States? 
What  enabled  them  to  laimch  such  a 
surprise  attack,  knowing  that  the  result 
would  be  war  with  the  United  States? 
And,  knowing  this,  why  did  they  initiate 
the  action? 

Without  turning  to  the  history  books, 
we  can  recall  how,  once  initiated,  trade 
and  cultural  exchange  with  the  West  en- 
abled the  Empire  to  initiate  and  adopt 
the  industrial  methods  of  the  West.  In 
a  short  period  of  time,  using  these  meth- 
ods for  military  production,  the  war- 
lords were  replaced  by  the  fighting  ma- 
chine of  World  War  n. 

With  the  rapid  industrialization  of  the 
Empire,  new  sources  of  resources  were 
needed.  Southeast  Asia  held  these  needed 
resources,  but  the  Empire  realised  that 
the  United  States  would  not  tolerate  ag- 
gression In  Southeast  Asia.  For  this  rea- 
son the  U.S.  Pacific  forces  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

Yet.  knowing  that  the  United  States 
would  Immediately  declare  war,  why  did 
the  Empire  carry  out  such  a  scheme?  The 
answer  is  simple,  Mr.  Speaker:  Ttiey 
thought  they  could  win.  Their  sudden 
emergence  as  an  Industrialized  and 
armed  power  had  so  clouded  their  vision 
with  national  pride  that  they  could  not 
realistically  evaluate  the  many  facets  of 
U.S.  power.  There  was  no  concept  of 
banzai  or  kamikaze  for  Pearl  Harbor;  It 
was  to  be  12ie  first  of  a  series  of  victories 
over  the  United  States. 

Pearl  Harbor  was  a  crushing  blow  to 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  let  us 
pray  that  the  lesson  in  the  day  of  infamy 
is  not  lost  in  the  angul.sh  of  the  memory 
of  this  day.  Nor  let  us  for  one  moment  be- 
lieve that  man  has  matured  in  these  26 
years  to  a  point  where  he  is  above  any 
such  sneak  attack  on  another  nation. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  man 
has  only  reached  the  point  where  he 
realizes  that  the  only  hope  of  victory 
lies  in  the  overwhelming  destruction  of 
his  enemy's  retaliatory  capabilities,  a 
complete  and  massive  surprise  attack. 

Let  us,  on  this  day.  be  mindful  of  the 
history  of  the  past.  Let  us  recall  that  It 
was  Western  technology  that  created  the 
destructive  forces  of  our  enemy.  I^t  us 
recall  that  it  was  the  scrap  iron  and 
steel  that  we  traded  with  Mtaa  that  was 
hurled  back  at  us  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

With  this  great  lesson  of  the  past  in 
mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  reconsider  the 
Increased  trade  and  cultural  exchange 
we  are  now  urged  to  extend  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc,  whose  sole  purpose  for  exist- 
ence is  the  destruction  of  our  country 
and  its  way  of  Ufe. 

There  Is  no  universal  law  which  says 
that  there  can  be  only  one  Pearl  Harbor. 
Should  we  ever  make  it  possible  for  there 
to  be  another.  It  will  be  because  we  In 
this  Nation  have  not  learned  from  his- 
tory that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  sure 
basis  to  maintain  our  being  as  a  nation 
in  Uils  day  and  age. 


PEARL  HARBOR 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  X 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thla  pobit  in  tlie 
RccoiBi  axul  include  extraneoos  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlenum 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  the  anniversary  of  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  I  have  been  requested  by 
Lt.  Comdr.  Roy  C.  Hoffman,  US.  Naval 
Reserve,  retired,  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  inscription  which  appears  on  the 
Palm  Beach  County  Courthouse,  which 
expresses  a  true  American  sentiment 
worthy  of  sharing  on  this  day: 

Sleep  no  more,  American!  Yoxir  nation  Is 
in  a  fight  to  the  death.  World  Communism 
and  Americanism  are  unalterably  opp>osed. 
The  lines  of  battle  are  sharply  drawn.  The 
forces  of  good  stand  arched  against  the  forces 
of  evil,  the  Godly  face  the  Godless.  And  you — 
standing  there— don't  assume  that  you  are 
safe  and  secure  or  that  you  can  any  longer 
avoid  being  involved  In  the  struggle.  Listen, 
hear  the  groan  of  your  fellow  man's  oppres- 
sion, hear  the  rattle  of  chains,  as  the  enemy 
prepares  to  enslave  you.  You  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  conflict,  you  must 
have  the  courage  to  face  the  challenge,  and 
you  must  have  the  will  and  strength  to  sur- 
vive. In  Communism  only  material  things 
have  value  or  Importance.  Faith,  hope,  and 
love,  these  three,  can  lift  you  above  the  level 
of  mere  matter,  can  give  you  essence  rather 
than  mere  existence.  You,  my  friend,  the 
Individual  Citizen,  are  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  nation.  Only  you,  and  yoxir  backbone, 
can  fulfill  her  destiny  of  leading  all  man- 
kind out  of  the  wilderness  of  communist 
emptiness  and  nothingness.  Believe  In  your- 
self, believe  in  your  country,  and  beUeve  In 
God.  Be  a  good  American  today,  so  that  there 
may  always  be  an  America. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  PEOPLE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hamilton]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  tells  us  there  is  a 
time  for  every  purpose — a  time  to  keep 
silence  and  a  time  to  speak.  Surely  it  Is 
time  to  speak  for  the  American  farmer, 
a  man  who  is  being  shortchanged  by  the 
country  he  has  helped  make  prosperous. 

THE     FARMER     IS     0NHAPPT 

It  is  time  to  speak  for  the  farmer  and 
to  let  the  people  know  he  is  a  most  im- 
happy  fellow. 

He  is  imhappy  about  prices.  When  the 
surplus  of  crops  was  worked  off,  he 
thought  prices  would  be  better.  They  are 
not. 

A  year  ago  com  was  $1.41  a  bushel  on 
the  Chicago  market.  Today  It  is  $1.12.  A 
year  ago  wheat  was  $1.79  a  bushel.  Today 
It  is  $1.44. 

He  Is  unhappy  about  taxes.  A  farmer 
told  me  recently  that  in  1962  when  soy- 
beans were  bringing  $2.65  a  bushel,  he 
paid  $852  in  property  taxes  on  150  acres. 
Today  with  $2.62  beans,  he  is  paying 
$2,400  in  taxes.  In  his  words,  "Now  you 
tell  me  how  I'm  supposed  to  make 
money." 

He  is  imhappy  because  he  senses  dis- 
quieting facts  about  agriculture  in  1967. 


He  knows  that  people  are  leaving  the 
farms  in  large  numbers — an  average  of 
800,000  a  year.  Farmers,  who  once  made 
up  the  majority  of  our  population,  today 
are  only  a  small  minority.  In  the  laist 
three  decades,  the  farm  population  has 
dwindled  from  32  million  to  12  million 
people.  The  number  of  farmworkers  in 
1965  was  5.6  million — down  almost  50 
percent  since  1940.  People  who  have  lived 
all  their  lives  in  farms  have  had  to  make 
painful  adjustments  to  urban  life. 

He  knows  that  young  people  are  in  the 
vanguard  of  that  exodus  from  the  farm. 
Today  there  is  opportunity  for  only  one 
farm  boy  in  10  to  become  a  commercial 
farmer.  And  so,  farmers  are  getting  older 
By  1970  half  of  the  farmers  in  America 
will  be  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

He  knows  that  the  number  of  farms 
is  declining.  There  were  3.5  million  in 
1964.  Today  there  are  3.2  million. 

THB  PARMER  MUST  SHARE  IN  THE  PROSPERrTT  OP 
THE     NATION 

It  is  time  to  speak  for  the  farmer  and 
tell  the  people  he  is  not  getting  his  fair 
share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity — a  pros- 
perity which  he  helped  create.  A  broke, 
busted,  and  bankrupt  farmer  cannot  con- 
tinue to  produce  our  present  abundance. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  he  is  not  being 
adequately  rewarded  for  his  efforts. 

In  1967,  a  year  of  record  harvests,  he 
finds  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  old 
squeeze  on  profits — paying  more  for 
goods  and  services  and  receiving  less  for 
his  produce. 

The  prices  he  pays  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices has  risen  dramatically — about  17 
percent  overall  in  the  last  decade.  His 
feed  was  up  12  percent,  wage  rates  went 
up  37  percent,  farm  machines  up  27  per- 
cent, motor  vehicles  up  19  percent. 

After  all  the  farmer  is  human.  He  has 
a  family  to  clothe,  feed,  educate  and,  to 
a  reasonable  extent,  supply  them  with 
the  finer  things  of  life.  He  knows  what  is 
happening  around  him.  He  knows  the 
economy  is  vigorous,  strong,  prosperous. 
He  asks  only  for  a  fair  share  in  that  pros- 
perity. 

If  the  consumer  is  to  continue  to  get 
abundant  and  fairly  priced  food,  the 
farmer  has  to  earn  more.  The  American 
people  cannot  expect  him  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  of  the  economic  scale. 

THE    IMPORTANCE    OP   THE    PARMER 

It  is  time  to  speak  for  the  farmer  and 
tell  the  American  people  how  important 
be  is — as  a  consxmier  and  food  producer 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  a  consumer,  he  spends  over  $30  bil- 
lion a  year  for  such  things  as  tractors, 
trucks,  petroleum,  food,  and  household 
fiUTiishings.  His  productivity  Is  the 
underpinning  of  a  vigorous  economy. 
Agriculture  is  the  single  most  dynamic 
force  in  a  dynamic  American  economy 
and  the  farmer  is  the  most  productive 
worker  in  a  marvelously  productive 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollar  econ- 
omy. 

He  supplies  us  with  abundant  food  at 
reasonable  costs.  In  1966,  one  U.S. 
farmer  supplied  food  and  fiber  for  40 
persons,  and  that  compares  with  23  per- 
sons only  10  years  ago.  Production  per 
acre  has  doubled  since  1930,  and  pro- 
duction per  man  hour  has  tripled  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  He  supplies 


this  food  at  a  remarkably  small  price 
Food  continues  to  take  a  smaller  and 
smaller  share  of  our  Income.  In  1966 
food  expenditures  as  a  percentage  of  in- 
come were  18.1  percent.  In  the  first  half 
of  1967  they  were  down  to  17.8  percent 

That  5  percent  of  our  population  can 
produce  so  much  is  one  of  the  truly  in- 
credible achievements  of  the  1960's.  As 
much  as  anyone,  and  more  than  most  he 
Is  indispensable  to  the  Nation.  Without 
him  the  cities  would  crumble  and  de- 
teriorate. 

He  is  not  only  the  farmer  for  this 
country,  but  he  is  the  farmer  for  the 
world.  His  abundant  production  makes 
possible  an  ever  growing  foreign  trade 
which  is  an  important  source  of  income 
for  the  Nation.  From  1960  to  1966  farm 
exports  grew  nearly  50  percent  and  ex- 
ports of  U.S.  farm  products  set  a  record 
$6.8  billion  in  fiscal  1967.  The  continu- 
ing sharp  increase  in  world  demand 
means  other  lands  have  a  stake  in  his 
productivity.  His  productivity  will  en- 
able us  to  fend  off  global  catastrophe  as 
the  gap  between  population  and  food 
supply  widens. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  simply  to  say 
the  American  people  owe  the  farmer  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  a  job  well  done;  for 
his  patience,  for  his  responsible  steward- 
ship of  the  soil,  for  his  work,  dedication 
ingenuity,  and  success  In  making  Ameri- 
cans the  best  fed  people  in  all  the  world. 

SOME  ENCOtJRAGINO    PACTS 

As  all  farmers  know,  there  are  somf 
encouraging  facts,  too.  For  all  of  its  de- 
fects, public  agricultural  policy  has,  to- 
gether with  the  individual  farmer's  ini- 
tiative and  ingenuity,  increased  farm 
efficiency  steadily.  The  Nation  has  made 
great  investments  in  its  agricultural  sec- 
tor, and  although  the  key  to  solve  all  the 
problems  of  rural  America  has  not  yet 
been  found  (especially  for  the  smaller 
farmer  bypassed  by  the  technological 
progress),  several  developments  give  us 
a  soundly  based  hope  for  achieving  parity 
of  Income  for  the  farmer. 

FARM    INCOMK 

Farm  income  has  shown  Improvement. 
The  average  realized  net  Income  of  all 
farms  was  $2,773  per  farm  In  1959,  and 
Increased  to  $5,029  In  1966.  Last  year  net 
farm  income  climbed  to  $16.3  billion— 
40  percent  higher  than  in  1960.  Net  in- 
come per  farm  went  up  65  percent  from 
1960. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  have  risen  dramatically, 
reaching  an  all  time  high  of  $6.8  billion 
in  1966.  Feed  grains  have  become  our 
largest  single  dollar  earner  of  any  export 
item,  agriculture  or  industrial.  One  out 
of  every  four  crop  land  acres  is  exported 
and  exports  provide  employment  for  one 
of  eight  farm  workers.  Growth  in  com- 
mercial farm  exports  between  1960  and 
1966  was  nearly  50  percent. 

The  Importance  of  Imports  should  not 
be  overlooked,  either.  Ten  percent  of  our 
total  food  supply  comes  from  abroad  and 
without  food  Imports  our  diets  would  be 
more  costly  and  less  varied. 

i*^^;^^"**^      ffURPLUSBS 

The  huge  surpluses  which  plagued  us 
in  the  1950's  are  all  gone.  They  were  re- 
duced without  depressing  sharply  farm 
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Income.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  the 
prices  in  surplus  commodities  8w;tually 
moved  steadily  up  as  we  disposed  of  the 
surplus  in  Government  storage  over  the 
past  several  years. 


PAMILT    PARKS 

There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
family  farms  graduating  into  the  ade- 
quate size  class  In  recent  years.  Since 
1959,  nearly  200,000  farm  families  have 
moved  to  gross  sales  of  $10,000  or  more 
a  year.  These  families  are  gaining  on 
city  workers  and  approaching  parity  of 
Income.  The  expanding  sector  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  the  30  percent  of  farms 
with  gross  sales  over  $10,000.  The  con- 
tracting sector  is  the  remaining  70  per- 
cent with  sales  of  less  than  $10,000. 

Family  farms,  however,  account  for  95 
percent  of  all  farms  and  73  percent  of  all 
farm  marketings.  It  Is  simply  not  correct 
to  say  that  family  farms  are  going  out  of 
existence.  On  the  contrary,  the  adequate 
sized  family  farms  are  increasing  In 
number.  There  is  no  indication  large 
corporate  farms  will  dominate  American 
farming  in  the  near  future,  although  the 
family  farm  will,  of  course,  get  larger. 

PARM     ASSETS 

Although  farm  debt  has  increased 
sharply,  the  value  of  farm  assets  has  ad- 
vanced even  more  rapidly.  Farm  assets 
today  are  more  than  six  times  as  great 
as  liabilities.  In  1966  the  total  value  of 
assets  in  agricultiu-e  was  $256  bUlion  and 
total  liabilities  were  $41.6  bilUon.  The 
debt  burden  is  serious  but  the  net  finan- 
cial position  of  the  American  farmer  has 
improved. 

With  much  talk  of  government  inter- 
ference in  agriculture,  it  is  surprising  to 
learn  that  American  agriculture  Is  freer 
of  controls  and  regulation  than  many 
would  have  us  believe.  Basic  conunodity 
programs  are  largely  voluntary,  and 
farmers  have  broad  discretion  in  decid- 
ing to  participate  or  not.  Only  rice,  pea- 
nuts and  tobacco  have  mandatory 
programs,  and  then  only  after  the  pro- 
grams have  a  two-thirds  favorable  vote 
by  the  producer. 

COMPLAINTS    ABOUT    ACRICUlTtniB 

Even  with  the  favorable  trends  in  agri- 
culture, the  temptation  just  to  complain 
and  gripe  about  the  farm  situation  Is 
almost  overwhelming.  Such  complaints 
bring  lusty  cheers  from  farmers  and  the 
average  American,  who  is  hopelessly 
frustrated  by  "the  farm  problem,"  and 
grasps  for  simple,  inexpensive  solutions 
to  complex  problems. 

People  really  cannot  be  blamed  for 
their  reactions.  They  hear  the  complex 
vocabulary  of  agricultural  policy  with  no 
understanding;  words  like  commodity 
price  supports,  acreage  allotments,  crop- 
land retirement,  concessional  sales,  non- 
recourse loans,  parity  and  all  of  the  other 
words  of  art  in  American  agriculture. 
They  observe  the  contradictions  of  agri- 
cultural policy,  sw  when  the  Government 
helps  pay  the  farmer  to  drain  his  land 
to  Increase  production,  then  pays  him 
again  to  divert  acres  to  decrease  pro- 
duction. They  ccnnplaln  because  com- 
modity programs  do  not  come  cheaply, 
costing  the  Nation  $51  billion  from  1933 
to  1966.  Frustrated  by  the  complexities 


of  It  all,  they  often  angrily  blame  the 
politician  for  the  "farm  mess." 

CKAiraiNO   AGBICCLTaXX 

Periods  of  dramatic  change  are  not 
easy  to  live  through  or  to  understand 
and,  without  doubt,  U,S.  agriculture  is 
changing  dramatically  in  response  to  the 
scientific  and  technological  changes. 
Farms  are  larger  and  fewer,  requiring 
fewer  men  to  feed  the  Nation.  In  colonial 
days  almost  90  percent  of  the  population 
farmed;  today  it  is  less  than  6.4  percent. 
In  1935  there  were  6.8  million  farms,  and 
today  only  3.2  million.  With  the  produc- 
tive efficiency  of  the  big  farm,  the  average 
farm  has  increased  from  190  acres  to 
359  acres. 

Perhaps  these  basic  changes  In  the 
structure  of  American  agriculture  sug- 
gest that  a  major  shift  in  farm  policy  is 
needed.  Such  a  shift  should  draw  a  major 
distinction  between  policies  directed  to- 
ward commercial  agriculture  and  those 
designed  to  aid  poverty  in  rural  areas. 
The  two  problems  are  clearly  separate, 
and  policies  should  be  designed  for  each. 
This  distinction  should  underlie  any  sug- 
gestions for  ways  in  which  agricultural 
policy  may  make  the  greatest  possible 
contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 

THE  COAI.S   OP   AMERICAN    AGRICU1.TTJHE 

There  really  is  not  too  much  disagree- 
ment on  the  goals  for  agriculture.  The 
Nation  seeks  an  abimdant  supply  of 
good  food  and  fiber,  produced  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  selling  for  reason- 
able prices.  The  farmer  seeks  income  for 
his  labor  and  investment  comjjarable 
with  returns  for  persons  with  equal  abil- 
ity In  nonfarm  occupations.  These  goals 
should  be  achieved  by  democratic  proce- 
dures £ind  with  maximum  freedom  for 
individual  farmers  within  the  limitations 
of  farm  programs  and  by  maintaining 
an  agriculture  based  on  the  family  farm. 

Beyond  this,  the  human  problems 
brought  about  by  the  enormous  changes 
now  taking  place  In  American  agricul- 
ture must  be  met  by  enhancing  rural  life 
with  Improved  education  and  training, 
Industrial  development,  and  better 
health,  welfare  and  recreational  re- 
sources In  rural  areas. 

Abroad,  the  Nation  seeks  to  expcmd 
commercial  exports  amd  to  provide  the 
technical  assistance  to  enable  the  devel- 
oping countries  to  meet  their  food  needs, 
furnishing,  where  necessary,  food  aid 
for  emergencies  within  our  capabilities 
and  consistent  with  our  desire  to  see  the 
developing  nations  achieve  balanced 
development. 

TOWARD    A    SOLUTION 

How  can  these  worthy,  elusive  goals  be 
achieved?  I  would  not  pretend  to  have 
all  the  answers — and  some  will  say  I  have 
none  of  them— but  I  think  I  see  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  should  move  and  some 
of  the  positive  steps  we  should  take. 

My  preference  is  to  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  market-oriented  economy,  tak- 
ing care  to  protect  and  Improve  the 
farmer's  Income  by  reducing  surplus 
production  capacity  and.  If  necessary, 
making  pajrments  to  the  farmer  to  as- 
sure him  adequate  income. 

Major  efforts  must  be  made  by  public 
and  private  sources  to  enhance  the 
farmer's   position   In   the   marketplace 


and  Improve  the  operation  of  agricul- 
tural maiicets  by  marketing  research, 
better  Information,  collective  bargain- 
ing, marketing  agreements,  and  cooper- 
ative buying  and  selling. 

In  my  view  other  positive  steps  should 
also  be  taken,  including : 

First.  Establish  a  strategic  reserve — A 
strategic  reserve  should  be  established 
Including  stocks  of  emergency  food  aid, 
but  the  reserve  should  be  carefully  in- 
sulated from  the  marketplace.  These 
reserves  will  be  used  If  needed,  but  they 
are  not  meant  to  be  used  In  competition 
with  sales  by  farmers. 

Second.  Enlarge  world  trade — ^Every 
effort  must  be  continued  and  new  efforts 
made  to  expand  commercial  exports  and 
to  enlarge  markets  for  American  farm- 
ers. 

Third.  Land  modification — ^Adjust- 
ments of  cropland  to  retirement  and  less 
Intensive  uses  such  as  grazing,  forestry, 
and  recreation  should  be  made.  At  a  time 
when  too  much  capacity  Is  our  problem, 
policy  must  be  less  directed  to  new  farm 
capacity  than  In  the  past. 

Fourth.  Better  opportunities  for  rural 
people — ^Better  opportunities  must  be 
found  and  provided  for  rural  people.  In- 
cluding better  education,  health  and  rec- 
reation facilities.  Improved  credit  insti- 
tutions, more  jobs,  more  adequate 
housing,  vocational  training  centers.  In- 
creased investment  in  industrial  devel- 
opment and,  in  general,  an  upgrading  of 
the  infrastructure  of  rural  communities. 
Special  concern  must  be  shown  for  the 
financial  needs  of  young  fanners,  mak- 
ing a  start  in  agriculture. 

Fifth.  Economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance— ^Economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  foreign  countries  should  be  made 
to  Increase  their  food  prodiKrtlon 
and  population  planning,  idways  Insist- 
ing on  maxlmimi  self-help  by  the  devel- 
oping countries.  Shortrun  food  aid  with- 
in our  capabilities  must  be  provided  for 
emergencies. 

Perhaps  as  much  as  anything,  the 
farmer  needs  the  understanding  of  the 
American  people.  As  they  better  under- 
stand his  plight,  they  will  be  concerned 
and  act  to  Improve  his  position. 

Like  the  Bible  says,  "It's  time  to  speak, 
to  let  them  know."  It  Is  time  to  speak  for 
the  farmer  and  to  let  the  people  know 
what  he  Is  doing  for  America,  and  what 
America  must  do  for  him. 


H.R.  4765.  INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT 
OF  CERTAIN  DISTRIBUTIONS  PUR- 
SUANT TO  THE  BANK  HOLDING 
COMPANY  ACT  OF  1956,  AS 
AMENDED— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  Uie  bOl  (HJl. 
4765)  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  distributions  pursuant 
to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended. 


S.  2388.  ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  S.  2388,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967. 
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H.R.  7977,  TO  ADJUST  CERTAIN 
POSTAGE  RATES  ANT>  RATES  OP 
BASIC  COMPENSATION  IN  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  DUI£KI  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (HJR.  7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  certain  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Repoet  (H.  Rept.  No.  1013) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  oif  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7977)  to  adj\]st  certain  postage  rates,  to  ad- 
just the  rates  of  basic  compensation  for  cer- 
tain officers  and  employees  in  the  F'ederal 
Oovexnment,  and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: That  the  House  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Postal 
Revenue   and   Federal   Salary   Act   of    1967'. 
"TITLE  I— POSTAL  RATES 

"ITBST-CLASS    MAIL 

"SBC.  101.   (a)    Sections  4252  and  4253  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"  'S  4252.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"  'The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mall  is 
one  h\mdred  inches  in  leng^  and  girth  com- 
bined and  the  maxlmxun  weight  Is  seventy 
potinds. 

"  'S  4253.  Postage  rates  on  first-class  mall 

"'(a)  Postage  on  first-class  mall  Is  com- 
puted separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mall.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  rate  of  postage  on  first-class  mall 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  Is  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

"  '(b)  Pirst-class  mail  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  Utle  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

"•(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card,  including  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  Initial 
portion  of  each  double  post  card  conforming 
to  section  4251(c)  of  this  title  is  5  cents. 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mall  is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  in  this  sec. 
tlon,  together  with  an  additional  charge 
thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
two  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery.'. 

"(b)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
(4)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  bUls 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (5)'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4251  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relattng  to  the 
definition  of  drop  letters,  is  repealed. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  59 
of  UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4252.  Weight  limit.' 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 

"  '4252.  Size  and  weight  limits.'. 


"AIKMAn, 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  SubsecUons  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39.  United  States  OOd«, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4304  of 
this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  than  7  ounces  Is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"'(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 


card  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  airmail 
Is  8  cents.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4303  of  tlUe 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  partsel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described 
in  section  4653,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  4568,  of  this  title  In  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 


'Zones 


Local  1,  2, 
and  3 


Not  over  1  lb jO  80 

Over  1  lb.  but  not  over  IH  lb» .98 

Over  1)4  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs 1. 16 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2V5  lbs 1.40 

Over  2)4  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs l.M 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3)4  lbs 1.88 

Over  3)4  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs 2. 12 

Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4K  lbs 2. 36 

Over  4)4  lbs.  but  not  over  5  lbs 2.60 


V).m 

V).80 

$0.80 

10.80 

1.02 

1.07 

1.14 

1.18 

1.23 

1.34 

1.47 

1.55 

1.48 

1.62 

1.79 

1.91 

1.73 

1.90 

2.11 

2.27 

1.98 

2.18 

2.43 

2.63 

2.23 

2.46 

2.75 

2.99 

2.48 

2.74 

3.07 

3.35 

2.73 

3.02 

3.39 

3.71 

$a8o 

1.24 
1.68 
2.08 
2.48 

tn 

3.28 
3.68 
4.08 


FV)r  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  in  ex- 
cess of  five  ix>unds  In  weight,  the  additional 
postage  Is  as  follows: 


'Zones 


Rate 


Local  and  zones  I,  2,  and  3 |0. 48 

Zone  4 50 

Zone  5 56 

Zone6 64 

Zone  7 72 

Zones 80." 


"(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2);  and 
"(3)   by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5) ,  sub- 
paragraphs   (B)    and    (C)    and  Inserting   in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"'(B)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
turing principally  current  news  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
general  public  which  are  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office 

(I)  in  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the 
President  under  section  4169  of  this  title  or 

(II)  in  an  Isolated,  hardship  or  combat  sup- 
port area  overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  Is  not  available;  and 

"  '(C)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 
pounds  in  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 
Including  surface-type  official  mall,  which 
are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 
Forces  iK)6t  office  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  is  not  available.'. 

"(c)    Section  4303(f)    of  tlUe   39,   United 


States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'or  the  Virgin  Islands'. 

"(d)  SecUon  4301(2)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  'eight'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  '7'. 

"SBCONO-CLASS  MAIL  PBEPERSS)  SATES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  4358  of  tiUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  de- 
livery within  the  county  In  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  Is  as  follows: 

"  lln  cwb) 


"  'Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during  after  Dec 

calendar  calendar  31, 1969 

year  1968  year  1969 


Rate  per  pound 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 


1.3 
.2 


1.4 
.2 


1.5 
.2.'; 


"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"  '(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  rates  of  postage  on  publications 
mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4359(a) 
of  this  title  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows : 


"  'lln  cents] 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion : 

Zones  1  and  2 

Zone  3 

Zone  4 

Zone  5 

Zone6 

Zone  7 

Zones 

Nonadvertising  portion. 
Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 


"  'During 

During 

During 

During 

During 

During 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

calendar 

year  1968 

year  1969 

year  1970 

year  1971 

year  1972 

year  1973  and 
thenafter 

2.35 

^9 

3.45 

4.0 

4.55 

5. 1 

2.55 

3.3 

4.05 

4.8 

5.55 

6.3 

2.95 

4.1 

5.25 

6.4 

7.55 

8.7 

3.3S 

4.9 

6.45 

8.0 

9.55 

U.  1 

3.5 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

3.5 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

3.5 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

1.9 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

.13 

1.5 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

"  '(2)  The  postage  on  an  Issue  of  a  publi- 
cation referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  the 
advertising/  portion  of  which  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  such  Issue,  shall  tje  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  advertising  portion  prescribed  In  such 
paragraph. 

"'(e)    The  postage  on  classroom  publica- 


tions, mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4369 
(a)  of  this  title,  is  60  per  centtun  of  the 
postage  computed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4359(b)  of  this  title. 

"'(f)  The  p>ostage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
poimd  on  the  advertising  portion  ot  publi- 
cations (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  in 
zones   1   and  2  in  accordance  with  section 
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4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
nubllcaUons  furnished  during  any  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  in  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centiun  of 
the  total  number  of  copies  distributed  by 
any  means  for  any  purpose. 

"•(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4359(b)  of  this 
title,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lications (other  than  publications  to  which 
aubsectlons  (d)  and  (e)  of  thU  section  are 
applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication. Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
piece  when  mailed  during  the  calendar  year 
1969,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
thereafter. 

"  '(h)  The  publisher  of  a  classroom  publi- 
cation, of  a  publication  referred  to'  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  thU  section,  or  of  a  publica- 
tion of  a  nonprofit  organization,  before  being 
entitled  to  the  rates  for  the  publications, 
shall  furnish  such  proof  of  qualifications  as 
the  Postmaster  General  prescribes. 

"'(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  each  publica- 
tion having  original  entry  at  an  independent 
Incorporated  city,  an  Incorporated  city  which 
Is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  which 
Is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  more  coun- 
ties in  the  same  State,  but  which  is  politi- 
cally independent  of  such  county  or  counties, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  within  and  a  part 
of  the  coimty  with  which  It  is  principally 
contiguous. 

"  '(J)  As  used  in  this  section — 

"'(1)  "classroom  publication"  means  a 
religious,  educational,  or  scientific  publica- 
tion entered  as  second-class  mall  and  de- 
signed specifically  for  use  in  classrooms  or 
In  religious  Instruction  classes; 

"'(2)  "a  publication  of  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization"  means  a  publication 
published  by  and  In  the  interest  of  one  of 
the  following  types  of  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations if  it  Is  not  organized  for  profit  and 
none  of  its  net  income  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual: 
Religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans,  frater- 
nal, and  associations  of  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, program  announcements  or  guides 
published  by  an  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station,  and  not  to  exceed 
one  publication  published  by  the  official 
highway  or  development  agency  of  a  State 
which  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4364  and  which  contains  no  advertising; 

"'(3)  "zones"  means  the  eight  zones  de- 
icribed  In  section  4653,  or  prescribed  ptirsu- 
ant  to  section  4658,  of  this  title.';  and 

"(3)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '5  4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

'■  '4358.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  pub- 
lication.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '43S8.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.'. 

"SECOND-CtASS  MAU.  KEGITLAR  RATES 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4359  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b).  (c) . 
(d),  and  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  section  4358  of  this  title,  the 
rates  of  postage  on  publications  mailed  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


'  1ln  cwitsl 


"  'Mailed     MaHed       MaHed 

during       during  attar  Dae 

calendar  calendar     31, 1969 

year  1968  year  1969 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 

Zona  3 

Zone  4 

Zona  5 

Zone  6 

Zona  7 

Zones 

Nonadvertising  portion. 
Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 


4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

3  0 

3.2 

3.4 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
Include  all  advertisements  Inserted  In  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently  there- 
to. 

/"(d)(1)  Publications  maUed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  upon  request  by 
the  publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  accordance  with  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  ot  1968  (49 
U.S.C.  1376).  The  Postmaster  General  may 
authorize  the  transportation  of  publications 
by  air  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  when 
such  transportation  does  not  Impede  the 
transportation  of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or 
air  transportation  of  first-class  mall  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

"•(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transported  by  air  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  charges — 

•"(A)  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage; 

"'(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  fre- 
quentiy  than  onoe  every  two  years;  and 

"•(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amiount 
by  which  the  allocated  cost  Incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  Is  In  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment had  such  matter  been  delivered  by 
surface  transportation,  but  the  total  of  such 
charges  and  the  lawfully  required  postage 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  cents  per  piece. 

'"(e)  As  used  In  this  section   the  term 


"zones"  means  the  eight  aonee  described  in 
section  4553,  or  prescribed  pnirsuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558,  of  this  UUe.';  and 

"(2)   by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
r«ad  as  follows : 
"  'i  4369.  Rates  of  postage:  regular'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  tlUe  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4359.  Postage     rates     beyond     county     of 

publication.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular". 

"(c)  SubeecUon  (b)  of  section  4366  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'bills,'. 

"(d)  Section  4369(a)  (4)  of  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
' :  Provided,  however.  That  trade  publications 
serving  the  performing  arts  need  only  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Postmaster 
General". 

"SECOND-CLASS  TRANSIENT  MAIL 

"Sec.  106.  SecUon  4362  of  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'four 
cents'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '6  cents". 

"CONTROLLED  CIRCTJLATION  PUBLICATTONS 

"Sec.  106.  Section  4422  of  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '$  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"  'The  rateb  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained In  section  4421  of  this  tiUe  when 
,  mailed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  are  as  follows : 
are  as  follows : 


• 

"Pncanisl 

"  'Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1968 

Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1969 

Mafled 

after 

Dec  31, 

1969 

Rate  per  pound... 

Minimum  charge  per  piaca. 

14.0 
1.9 

14.5 
2.9 

15.0 

"THIRD-CLASS  KAIL 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4462  of  tiUe  39,  United  Steles  Code, 
are  Eimended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  nuUl 


Rates 


'  Type  of  mailing 


Mailed 
during  cal-        Mailed  after 
andar  year      June  30, 1969 
19U 


UnH 


(1)  Individual  piece 
(2) 


Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of— 

(A)  Books   and   caUlogs  ot   24   pages   or 

more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots, 
scions,  and  plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of 


Cents 
6.0 
2.0 


16.0 


22.0 
3.6 


Cents 
6.0 
2.0 


16.0 


22.0 
4.0 


First  2  ounces  or  fraction  ttiaraof. 

Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  tlMfaof. 


Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


Do. 
Per  piece. 


After  June  30,  1969,  In  Ueu  of  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  specified  In  the  fore- 
going table,  a  person  who  malls  for  himself, 
or  on  whose  behalf  there  is  a  mailing,  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  shsJl  pay  a 
minimxun  charge  F>er  piece  of  3.8  cents  on  the 
first  250,000  pieces  mailed  during  a  year. 
FV>r  such  purpose,  the  number  of  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year  shall  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  pieces  mailed  under  Item  (2)  (A),  (B), 
and  (C)  of  the  above  table. 

"  '(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for 
each  piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  provided  In  the 


to 


table  under  subsection   (a),  rounded  off 
the  nearest  one-tenth  cent.". 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4461  of  Utie 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  maUlng 
certain  Mils  and  statements  of  account  as 
third-class  mall.  Is  repealed. 


"special  RATE  TOTJKTH -CLASS  MAIL 

"Sec.    108.    (a)    Section   4564   of   tiUe 


39. 


United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  Is  12  cents 
for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  6 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
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thereof,  except  that  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  third-  or  fotirth-class 
matter  shall  apply  In  every  case  where  such 
rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed  In  this 
subsection  on — 

"  '  ( 1 )  books,  including  books  Issued  to 
supplement  other  books,  consisting  wholly 
of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations,  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  Incidental  announcements 
of  books; 

"  "(2)  16-mllllmeter  or  narrower  width 
films,  and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when 
sent  to  or  from  commercial  theaters: '; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
■4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '5 
cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof; 

"(3)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) 
'museums  and  herbaria,'  Immediately  follow- 
ing 'public  libraries,'; 

"(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out 
'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (E);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (F)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and';  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  follow- 
ing new  clatise : 

"'(G)  museum  materials,  specimens,  col- 
lections, teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
interpretative  materials  Intended  to  Inform 
and  to  further  the  education  work  and  In- 
terests of  museums  and  herbaria.'; 

"(5)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  (c)  'or  nar- 
rower width'  Immediately  following  '16-mUIl- 
meter',  and  'museum  materials,  specimens, 
collections,  teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
interpretative  materials  Intended  to  Inform 
and  to  further  the  educational  work  and  In- 
terests of  museiims  and  herbaria,'  Immedi- 
ately following  'sound  recordings,';  and 

"(6)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  '(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under  this 
section  In  quantities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
in  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Poet- 
master  General  only  In  the  manner  directed 
by  him.'. 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  section  4554 
(a)  ^  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting  'playscrlpts  and'  Im- 
mediately following ' (6) '. 

"(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  4554 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read — 

"  'i  4554.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates'. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"  '4554.  Postage  rates  on  books  and  films.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4554.  Books,    films,    and   other    materials; 
preferred  rates.'. 

"KEYS  AND  OTHEK  SMAIX  AKTICLES 

"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4651 
Of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '6  cents  for  each  two  ovinces  or 
fraction  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•14  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  or  frsictlon 
thereof,  and  7  cents  for  each  additional  two 
ounces  or  fraction  thereof,'. 

"SPECIAI.    BANIILXNC    SERVICE 

"Sec.  110.  Section  6008  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"'5  6008.  Special  handling. 

"  'Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling  fee, 
third-class  mall  and  fourth-class  mall  are 
entitled  to  the  most  expedltlotis  handling 
and  transportation  practicable,  but  such  mall 
is  not  required  to  receive  the  same  handling 
and  transportation  as  airmail.'. 

"SEPASATION   BT  MAn,£X   OF  SSCONS-CLASS   MAIL 

"Sec.  111.  Section  4363  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


"  'i  4363.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-class 
mail. 
"  "The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
publishers  and  news  agents  to  separate,  make 
up,  and  address  second-class  matter  In  such 
manner  as  he  directs  In  accordance  with  a 
5-dlgit  2IIP  code  system.'. 

"PRINTING    ON    SECOND-CLASS    COVERS 

"Sec.  112.  Section  4365  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  en- 
closed, or  Inserted  In  second-class  mall,  there 
may  be  Included.  In  accordance  with  uniform 
regulations  which  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  prescribe,  on  the  envelopes,  wrappers, 
and  other  covers  In  which  copies  of  publica- 
tions are  mailed,  messages  and  notices  of  a 
civic  or  public-service  nature.  If  no  charge 
Is  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  such  messages 
and  notices  on  such  envelopes,  wrappers,  and 
covers.'. 

"ADDITIONAL    ENTRY    POINTS 

"Sec.  113.  SecUon  4358  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  siddlng  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(k)  The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  malUngs  within  the  county  in 
which  the  publications  have  original  entry.'. 

"MAIL    MATTER    POR    BLIND    AND    OTHER 
HANDICAPPED    PERSONS 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  69  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '§  4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

'■  '(a)  The  matter  described  In  subsection 
(b)  (other  than  matter  mailed  under  section 
4654  of  this  title)  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage,  if — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  matter  Is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read  con- 
ventionally printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  Impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1966  (Public  Law  89-522;  80  Stat. 
330): 

"  '(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  Is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
Is  required  for  such  matter  not  In  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"  '(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  inspection; 

"'(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 
and 

"  '(5)  the  matter  Is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"'(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  is  extended  to — 

"'(1)   reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 

"•(2)   sound  reproductions; 

"  '(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"'(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

"'(5)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by.  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  impair- 
ment as  described  In  subsection  (a)(1)  of 
this  section. 

"  'S  4654.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or 
physically  handicapped  persons 
"  'Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person 
or  a  person  having  a  physical  impairment,  as 
described  In  section  4653 (a)  (1)  of  this  title, 
In  raised  characters  or  slghteavlng  type,  or  In 
the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be  mailed 
free  of  postages. 


"  '§  4655.  Markings 

"  'All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  section 
4653,  or  section  4654,  of  this  title,  shall  beu 
the  words  "P'ree  Matter  for  the  Blind  « 
Handicapped",  or  words  to  that  effect  speci- 
fied by  the  Postmaster  General,  In  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  address  area.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"  '4653.  Publications  for  the  blind. 

"  '4654.  Reproducers  and  sound  reproduction 

records  for  the  blind.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"  '4653    Matter  for  blind   and  other  handi- 
capped persons. 

"  '4654.  Unsealed    letters    sent    by    blind   or 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

"  '4865.  Markings.'. 

"(c)   Section   4451(d)    of   title  39,  United 

States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

"PQIMISSIBLE    ENCLOSmtES     FOR     rOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 

"Sec.  115.  Section  4555(a)  of  tlUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  ot 
clause  (9); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
';  and';  and 

"(3)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

'"(11)  invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serv- 
ing as  bills.  If  they  relate  solely  to  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  mailed.'. 

"REIMBURSEMENT    OF    THE    POSTAL     SERVICE    OF 
THE    CANAL    ZONE 

"Sec.    116.    (a)    Chapter    67    of    title   39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '§  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members   of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of    friendly    foreign    nations    In 
the  Canal  Zone 
"  '(a)   For  the  purp>oses  of  sections  4169(a). 
4303(d)  (6),  and  4560  of  this  title,  each  post 
office  In  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  mall  service  for  mem- 
bers Of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of    friendly   foreign    nations,   shall    be   con- 
sidered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  es- 
tablished under  section  705(d)  of  this  title. 
"'(b)   The    Department   of   Defense    shall 
reimburse   the   postal   service   of   the  Canal 
Zone,   out   of   any   appropriations   or   funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of   the  appropriations  or 
funds  and  of   the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  and  simti 
equal  to  the  expenses  incurred  by,  the  postal 
service   of   the   Canal   Zone,    as   determined 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  mat- 
ter sent  In  the  malls,  and  In  providing  air 
transportation  of  mall,  under  such  sections.'. 
"(b)  The    table    of    contents    of    chapter 
57  of  title  39,  United  States  Code  Is  amended 
by  adding — 

"  '4170.  Mailing    privilege     of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  in  the 
Canal  Zone.' 
immediately  below — 

"  '4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations.'. 

"parcel    AIRLIFT 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  'I  4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 

post  ofllces 

"  'Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty  Inches 
In    lengUi    and    girth    combined,    which    is 
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mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces 
post  office  established  under  secUon  706(d) 
bf  this  title  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a 
space  available  basis,  on  scheduled  United 
States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  In 
accordance  with  secUon  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  upon 
payment,  in  addition  to  the  regular  surface 
rate  of  postage,  of  a  special  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postnaaster  General  for  such 
transportation  by  air.  Whenever  adequate 
service  by  scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers Is  not  available  to  provide  transporta- 
tion of  mall  matter  by  air  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  matter  may  be 
authorized  by  aircraft  other  than  sched- 
uled United   States   air  carriers.'. 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  such  chap- 
ter 67  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof — 
"'4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 

post  offices.'. 

"SOLICITATIONS    IK    OTTISE    OF    BILLS    OR    STATE- 
MENTS  OF  ACCOtTNT 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  4001  of  tltie  39, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable 
matter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
In  the  mails  which — 

"'(1)  Is  In  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill, 
Invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;   but 

"  '(2)  constitutes.  In  fact,  a  solicitation  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 

Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
<x  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Postmaster  General  directs,  unless 
such  matter  bears  on  Its  face,  In  conspicu- 
ous and  legible  type  in  contrast  by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  on 
Its  face,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

"'(A)  the  following  notice:  "This  is  a 
solicitation  for  the  order  of  goods  and /or 
services  and  not  a  bill.  Invoice,  or  statement 
of  account  due.  You  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  any  payments  on  account  of 
this  offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer.";  or 

"  '(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
■hall  become  effective  with  respect  to  matter 
mailed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  section. 
"effective  date 

"Sec.  119.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  Janiiary  7, 1968. 

"OONTORMING   AMENDMENTS 

"Sbc.  120.  (8)  (1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1)  of  tiUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(D)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  provided  by  sections  4663 
and  4864  of  this  title;'. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'educational'. 

"(b)  Section  4552(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'and'  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ';  and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  («). 
"educational  television 

"Sec.  121.  Section  4356(a)  of  titie  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  item  (10)  Mid 
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inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  'or',  and  by  adding  after  item  (10)  the 
following  new  item: 

"'(11)  program  announcements  or  guides 
published  by  an  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station.'. 

"UNDELIVEaED   FIRST-CLASS   MAIL 

"Sec.  122.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4108  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  notify 
the  sender  or  addressee  upon  request  by  the 
sender  or  addressee,  when  mall  Is  undelivered 
as  addressed,  of  the  reason  for  the  nondeUv- 


ery,  and  in  the  case  of  the  notice  to  the 
sender,  the  new  address  of  the  addressee  if 
known.  Tlie  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  charge  to  be  collected  for 
the  service  performed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section.' 

"TITLB  n — FEDEBAIj  SALARY  INCRKASES 
"short  titlk 
"Sec.  aoi.  This  titie  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Federal  Salary  Act  of  196r. 

"EMPLOYEES    SUBJECT    TO    THE    GEMESAL 
SCHEDULES 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  con- 
tained In  section  6332(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


•■  -GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


"Grade 


10 


GS-1         $3."6  »3,902  J4.028 

GS-2                              4,108  4,245  4,382 

GS-3 *,«6  4,615  4,764 

GS-4 4,995  5,161  5.327 

gH •  ■ 5,565  5,751  5.937 

GS-6 6,137  6,342  6.547 

GS^ 6,734  6,959  7,184 

GS-8 7,384  7,630  7,876 

GS-9 8,054  8,323  8,592 

GS-IO '.'. 8,821  9,115  9,409 

GS-  1 9,657  9,979  10,301 

GS-12 11,461  11,843  12,225 

^-13 13,507  13,957  14,407 

Gs.ii 15,841  16,369  16,897 

GS-15 18,404  19,017  19,630 

GS.16 20,982  21.681  22,380 

^.17 .  23,788  24,581  25,374 

GS-18'"".'.1 27,055  


M.IM 

$4,280 

4,519 

4,656 

4,913 

5,062 

5,493 

5,659 

6,123 

6,309 

6,752 

6,957 

7,409 

7,634 

8,122 

8.368 

8,861 

9,130 

9,703 

9,997 

10,623 

10,945 

12,607 

12,989 

14,857 

15,307 

17, 425 

17,953 

20, 243 

20,856 

23,079 

23,778 

26, 167 

26,690 

$4,406 
4,793 
5,211 
5,825 
6,495 
7,162 
7,859 
8,614 
9,399 
10,291 
11,267 
13,371 
15,757 
18,481 
21,469 
24,477 


$4,&32 
4,930 
5,360 
5,991 
6,681 
7,367 
8,084 
8.860 
9.668 
10,585 
11,589 
13,753 
16,207 
19,009 
22,082 
25, 176 


$4,658 
5,067 
5,509 
6,157 
6,867 
7,572 
8,309 
9,106 
9,937 
10,879 
11.911 
14,135 
16,657 
19.537 
22.695 
25,875 


$4,784 
5,204 
5,658 
6,323 
7.053 
7.777 
8,534 
9,352 
10,206 
U,  173 
12,233 
14,517 
17, 107 
20,065 
23,308 
26.574 


$4,910 
5,341 
5,807 
6,489 
7,239 
7,982 
8,759 
9,598 
10, 475 
11,467 
12,555 
14,899 
17,557 
20,593 
23,921 


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  6308  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  Initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a 
grade  In  the  General  Schedtile,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  correspond- 
ing rate  In  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  grade  In  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  higher 
of  the  two  corresponding  rates  In  effect  on 
and  after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  In  excess  of  the 
mftTimiim  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive 
(A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  in  the 
new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  of 
basic  pay  increased  by  4.5  per  centum, 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  dollar,  if  such 
existing  rate  as  so  increased  is  higher. 

"(4)  If  the  ofBcer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, Is  receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1965,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of 
pay  determined  under  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111). 
plvis  subsequent  Increases  authorized  by  law, 
he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  existing  aggregate 
rate  of  pay  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  plus  the  amount 
of  Increase  noade  by  this  section  in  the  max- 
imum rate  of  his  grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves 
his  position,  or  (U)  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
fgregate  pay  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
le  operation  of  thU  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
sion  of  law;  but,  when  such  position  be- 
>mes  vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  pay  of 
ly  subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be 
ted  m  accordance  with  applicable  provl- 
}ns  of  law.  Subject  to  clauses  (I)  and  (11) 


of  the  Immediately  preceding  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  anKJunt  of  the  in- 
crease provided  by  this  section  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964,  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of  pay 
of  the  employee. 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  tiUe,  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  General  Schedule  con- 
tained m  section  6332(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  another  such  grade  at  a  rate  - 
which  Is  above  the  minimum  rate  thereof, 
his  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  adjiisted  retro- 
actively from  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  promoted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  which  he  was  receiving 
during  the  period  from  such  effective  date  to 
the  date  of  such  promotion  and,  from  th^ 
date  of  such  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  for  that  step  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  contained  in  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  corresponds  numerically  to  the 
step  of  the  grade  of  the  General  Schedule 
to  which  such  officer  or  employee  was  pro- 
moted as  in  effect  (without  regard  to  this 
titie)   at  the  time  of  such  promotion. 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  tltie,  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  and  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  was  set  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  earned  rate 
above  such  »«<nimnm  rate,  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  to  the 
date  on  which  he  became  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Schedule 
contained  In  this  section  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  the  rate  of  the  grade  at  which 
the  pay  of  such  officer  or  employee  was  set 
at  the  time  he  became  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

"LIMITATlOJf   OH    HUMBIBS    OF   CERTAIN   POSTAL 

posmoNs 
"SEC.  203.  Section  8301  of  title  89.  United 
States    Code,   is  ainmded   by   strUdiig  out 
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'salary  levels   19    and   20'   and   Inserting   In 
lieu  thereof  'salary  levels  20  and  21'. 

"CHANCES    nr    KET    POSTTIONS    m    POSTAL   FIKLD 
SKXTICE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  45  erf 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing 'posmoNs*  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  3512  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 
"  '§  3512.  Positions  in  salary  level  1 

"  'Cleaner.  (B^'-Sl) 

"  '  ( 1 )  Basic  function. — Performs  a  variety 
of  light  cleaning  and  hoxisekeeplng  tasks  in 
connection  with  the  custodial  maintenance 
of  a  postal  installation. 

"  '(2)   Duties  and  responsibilities. — 

"  '(A)  Sweeps,  mops,  dusts,  washes,  and 
otherwise  performs  light  cleaning  and  house- 
keeping tasks  to  maintain  offices,  wsishrooms, 
lobbies,  corridors,  stairways,  and  other  areas 
of  the  building  in  neat  and  orderly  condi- 
tion. 

"'(B)  Performs  such  duties  as  dusting, 
waxing,  and  polishing  office  furniture,  sweep- 
ing and  mopping  Soors,  vacuuming  rugs, 
emptying  wastebaskets  and  trash,  washing 
interior  window  aqd  partition  glass  and  fix- 
tures which  can  be  reached  without  use  of 
ladders  or  scaffolding. 

"  "(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  super- 
visor. 

"  '3512A.  PosiUons  in  salary  level  2 


"  'Custodian.  (KP-1) 

"  '  ( 1 )  Basic  function. — ^Performs  manual 
laboring  duties  in  connection  with  custody 
of  an  office  or  building. 

"  '(2)   Duties  and  reeponslblUtles. — 

'"(A)  Performs  any  combination  of  the 
following  duties: 

"  '1.  Moves  furniture  and  equipment. 

"  '2.  Uncrates  and  assembles  fumitxire  and 
fixtures,  using  bolts  and  screws  for  assembly. 

"  '3.  Loads  and  unloads  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

"  '4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas, 
lobbies,  and  washrooms. 

"  '5.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  prem- 
ises of  the  poet  office  and  cleans  ice  and  snow 
from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways. 

"  '6.  Stacks  supplies  in  storage  rooms  and 
on  shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records  as 
required. 

"'(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as 
assigned. 

"  '(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated 
supervisor.'. 

"(b)  Each  salary  level  number  in  the 
headings  of  section  3513  to  3531,  inclusive,  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each  other 
numerical  reference  to  such  salary  level 
number  in  any  other  provision  of  such  title 
(Including  the  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
45)  which  is  not  otherwise  increased  by  this 
title,  is  increased  by  1. 

"(c)   Each  employee  in  the  postal  field  serv- 

"  'POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  I 


ice  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title 
whose  position  is  placed  In  salary  level  2  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  section 
205(e)  (1)  of  this  title,  shaU  remain  in  salary 
level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as  he  remains 
In  such  position  or  occupies,  without  break  in 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a  position  of 
a  comparable  level  of  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  work  requirements  in  such  salary  level. 
When  the  employee  leaves  any  such  posltloni 
the  position  shall  be  appropriately  ranked  in 
accordance  with  chapter  45  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  Of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting — 

"  '3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  2.' 

immediately  below — 

"  '3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  1.*. 

"POSTAL  rlELD  SERVICE  EMFLOTEES 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  There  are  established  baste  compen- 
sation schedules  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "PFS".  Except  as  provided 
in  sections  3543  and  3544  of  this  title,  basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees 
in  accordance  with  such  schedules. 


"  '[To  be  effective  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  Isf  day  of  the  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Oct.  1.  1967,  and  ending  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  II 

set  forth  belowj 


"  'PFS 


10 


II 


12 


1 

2. 

3- 

4 

5 

«. 

7 

«- 

9 

10 

11 

12 

U 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


$4,118 

$4,255 

$4,392 

$4,529 

4.460 

4.607 

4.754 

4,901 

4.826 

4.984 

5.142 

5,300 

5.215 

5.391 

5,567 

5,743 

5,651 

5,838 

6.025 

6,212 

6,044 

6.246 

6.448 

6,650 

6.482 

6.697 

6.912 

7,127 

6,939 

7.170 

7.401 

7,632 

7,515 

7,764 

8,013 

8,262 

8,1?8 

8,398 

8,668 

8.938 

8.848 

9,146 

9.446 

9,746 

9,775 

10,109 

10,443 

10,777 

10,815 

11,183 

11,551 

11,919 

11,951 

12.364 

12,777 

13,190 

13, 173 

13,631 

14,0tS 

14,547 

14.564 

15,066 

15,568 

16,070 

16.090 

16,650 

17.210 

17,770 

17, 803 

18,425 

19,047 

19.669 

19,642 

20,294 

20,946 

21,598 

21,758 

22.484 

23.210 

23,936 

24,126 

24,932 

25,738 

26.544 

$4,666  $4,803  $4,940  $5,077  $5,214  $5,351            $5,488             $5,625 

5.048  5.195  5,342  5,489             5,636  5.783             5.930              6.077 

5.458  5.616  5.774  5.932  6.090  6.248             6.406              6,564 

5.919  6,095  6,271  6,447             6.623  6,799             6.975              7,151 

6,399  6,586  6,773  6.960            7,147  7,334            7,521              7,708 

6,852  7,054  7,256  7,458             7,660  7,862             8,064               8.266 

7,342  7,557  7.772  7.987             8,202  8.417             8,632               8,817 

7,863  8,094  8,325  8,556             8.787  9.018             9,249     

8.511  8,760  9,009  9,258            9.507  9,756  '. 

9.208  9.478  9.748  10,018  10,288  10,558  

10,046  10,346  10,646  10,946  11,246  11,546  

11,111  11,445  11,779  12,113  12,447  12,781  

12,287  12,655  13.023  13.391  13.759  14.127  

13,603  14,016  14,429  14,842  15,255  15,668  

15.005  15,463  15,921  16,379  16,837  17,295  

16.572  17.074  17,576  18.078  18,580  19,082  

18,330  18,890  19,450  20,010  20,570  21,130  

20,291  20,913  21,535  22,157  22,779  23,401  „ 

22,250  22,902  23,554  24,206  24.858  25.510  

24.662  25,388  26,114  26.840    

26.960    


"  'POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 
"  ITo  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968] 


"*PfS 


7 


10 


11 


12 


1 $4,324  $4,468  $4,612 

2 4,687  4.841  4,995 

3- 5,068  5.234  5.400 

♦- 5,476  5,661  5,846 

5 5,938  6,134  6,330 

« 6,348  6,560  S.772 

7 6,807  7,033  7,259 

»- 7.286  7,529  7,772 

9 7,891  8,153  8,415 

10 8,535  8,819  9,103 

11 9,289  9,604  9,919 

;; 10,284  10,615  10,966 

13 11,356  11,743  12,130 

1< _ 12.549  12.983  13.417 

15 13.832  14. 3U  14. 794 

16 15.293  15.8ft  16,347 

" 16.895  17,483  18.071 

15 18.695  19.348  20,001 

19 20,625  21.310  21,995 

20 22.848  23,610  24,372 

21 25.333  26,179  27.025 


$4,756 

5,149 

5.566 

6.031 

6.526 

6.984 

7,485 

8.015 

8,677 

9,387 

10.234 

11,317 

12,517 

13,851 

15,275 

16,874 

18.659 

20.854 

22.680 

25.134 

27,871 


$4,900  $5,044  $5,188  $5,332  $5,476  $5,620  $5,764         $5,908 

5,303  5,457  5,611  5,765  5.919  6,073  6.227          6,381 

5,732  5,898  6,064  6,230  6,396  6,562  6.728           6.894 

6.216  6,401  6,586  6,771  6.956  7.141  7.326          7.511 

6.722  6,918  7,114  7,310  7,506  7.702  7.898          8,094 

7,196  7,408  7,620  7,832  8,044  8.256  8.468           8.680 

7,711  7,937  8,163  8.389  8,615  8,841  9.067           9,293 

8,258  8,501  8.744  8.987  9.230  9.473             9.718    

8.939  9.201  9,463  9,725  9.987  10.249    

9.671  9,955  10,239  10,523  10,807  11,091     

10.549  10.864  11.179  11.494  11,809  12,124    

11,668  12.019  12.370  12,721  13.072  13.423    

12.904  13.291  13.687  14,065  14,452  14,839    

14,285  14,719  15,153  15.587  16,021  16,455    

15.756  16.237  16,718  17,199  17,680  18.161    

17.401  17,928  18,455  18,982  19,509  20,036    

19.247  19.835  20.423  21,011  21.599  22.187    

21,307  21,960  22,613  23,266  23,919  24.572    

23.365  24,050  24.735  25,420  26,105  26,790    

25,896  28,658  27,420  27,800    .  . 

27,900    ■ 


"(b)   Section  3543(a)    of  title  39.  United      sation  schedules  which  shall  be  known  as  the 

States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  folkTwa:  Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which  the 

"  '(a)  There  are  estabUstied  basio  compen-     symbol  shall  b«  "BCS".  OompeiMatton  shall 


be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance  with 
such  scbedalea. 
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"  ITo  be  eBKlivt  lor  th.  period  beginning  on  tht  firat  dty  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  oow  »"«  Octobec  1. 1967.  tnd  ending  Immediitely  before  the  elTeetfve  date  of  R«rtl  drrier  Schedule 
*  11  sst  Tortn  Mww] 


"  'Per  MMun  rate  and  stops 

I 

2 

3 

4 

S 

C 

7 

< 

9 

10 

11 

12 

$2,531 

94 
25 

$2,858 

98 
25 

$2,785 

98 
25 

$2,912 

100 
25 

$3,039 

102 
25 

$3,166 

104 
25 

$3,293 

106 
25 

»3,420 

108 
25 

$3,547 

110 
25 

*1,674 

112 
25 

$3,001 

114 
25 

a928 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  mil«>  of 

118 
25 

for  eacli  mile  of  route  over  30 

"  -RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 
"  TTo  be  elfactive  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or 

after  July  1, 196q 

'  'Per  annum 

rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

12 

Fixed  compensation 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  ot 
route 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30 

$2,668 

99 

25 

$2,804 

101 
25 

$2,940 

103 
25 

$3,076 

105 
25 

$i,212 

107 
25 

$3,348 

109 
25 

$3,484 

111 
25 

$3,620 

113 
25 

$3,756 

115 
25 

$3,892 

117 
25 

$4,028 

119 
25 

$♦.164 
121 

"(c)  Section  3644  of  title  39,  United  States 
CJode,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '3644.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at 
fourth-class  offices 

"'(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 

"'(1)  rank  each  position  of  postmaster  at 
a  poet  office  of  the  fourth  class  In  salary  level 
6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule;  and 

'"(2)  establish,  and  adjust  from  time  to 
time,  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation, 
for  each  such  position  of  postmaster  so 
ranked,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  full-time  service  In  a  position  (other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  f  oiirth 
class)  In  the  same  step  of  salary  level  6  of 
such  schedule,  as  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  service  per  day  which  the  Postmas- 
ter General  determines  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  postmaster  to  operate  the 
post  office,  in  the  light  of  the  postal  needs 
of  the  patrons  of  the  office,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  hours  per  day  of  such  full- time 
service. 

Actions  and  determinations  by  the  jKwtmas- 
ter  General  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 

"•(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duties 
of  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay,  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"'(c)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  said  any  other  postmaster  in  PFS  level 
6  when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster  General 
may.  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis. 
The  allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  16  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.'. 

"(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of 
the  fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
placed  in  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which 
provides  a  rate,  determined  under  section 
3544(a)  of  Utle  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
Is  at  least  equal  to  his  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof. 
If  there  la  no  such  step  In  salary  level  6. 
he  is  entitled  to  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion in  effect  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date   plus   6  per   centum  thereof. 


For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  basic 
compensation  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  I  shall  be  determined  after  giving 
effect  to  any  change  in  salary  step  or  reve- 
nue units  category  which  would  have  oc- 
curred on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  in  the  next  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rxiral 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act.  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

"(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be 
placed  in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his 
basic  compensation.  If  the  existing  basic 
compkensatlon  exceeds  the  maximum  step 
of  his  position,  his  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion Increased  by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  dollar,  shall  be  established 
as  his  basic  compensation. 

"(f)  The  advancement  of  soiy  employee 
to  a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  within  the  meaning  of 
secUon  3552(a)  of  tlUe  39,  United  States 
Code. 

"(g)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  n  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  bis  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior 
to  such  effective  date.  If  changes  In  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective 
date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  this 
title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  conversion. 


(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation 
is  greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  em- 
ployee is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed 
In  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic 
compensation.  If  the  existing  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  po- 
sition, his  existing  basic  compensation  In- 
creased by  5  per  centum,  rounded  to  the 
next  highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as 
his  basic  compensation. 

"(h)  Each  employee  whoee  position,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  is 
placed  In  a  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  shall  be  enUtled,  for  purposes  of 
section  3560  of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  credit  for  time  served  in  the  postal  field 
service  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  thU 
section. 

"(i)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
tlUe  39.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"  '3544.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  '3544.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at 
fourth-class  offices.' 
"contokmhig  amendments 
"Ssc.  206.  (a)   Section  3560(a)   of  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(3)  revenue  unit  category,  with  respect 
to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule."  and  In- 
serting m  Ueu  thereof  '(3)   minimum  hours 
of   service   with   respect   to    postmasters   In 
fourth-class  post  offices.'. 

"(b)  SecUon  3560(f)  of  UUe  39,  United 
States  Oode,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '(1) 
reductions  in  class  or  revenue  unit  category 
of  any  post  office,  or'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '(1)  reductions  In  class  or  revenue 
units  of  any  post  office  or  In  the  minimum 
hours  of  service  for  a  fourth-class  post  office, 
or*. 

"(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  of  tltie  89,  United  States  Oode,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  'level  PF8-10'  and 
nevel  PFS-11',  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'level  PPS-11' 
and  level  PFS-ir,  respectively.  SubsecUon 
(g)  of  section  3573  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'PF8-ir  and  inserting  'PFS-18'. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  secUon  3575  of 
title  39.  United  States  Oode.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'level  PFS-15'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  level  PFS-IB*. 

"(e)  Any  reference  to  a  level  of  the 
Postal  Pleld  Service  Schedule  In  any  order, 
rule,  regvilation,  or  statute  (other  than  title 
39.  United  States  Code)  which  la  In  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall 
be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  next  higher  level 
of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule. 
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'  SFKCIAL    SALAST    RATE   RANGES 


"Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  5303(a)  of  title  S, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  striking 
out  'seventh  pay  rate'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'maximum  pay  rate*. 

"(b)  Section  5303(d)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  rate  of  basic  p>ay  established 
under  this  section  and  received  by  an  In- 
dividual Immediately  before  a  statutory  In- 
crease, which  becomes  effective  prior  to,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute. 
In  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to  such  In- 
dividual of  any  pay  system  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  Initially 
adj\isted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  statutory  increase,  under  conversion  rules 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such 
agency  as  the  President  may  designate.'. 

"EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OW  MEDICINE 
AKD  SURGERY  OF  THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

"Sec.  208.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"  'i  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"  '(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  in  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  As- 
sociate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"  'Section  4103  Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  927,055. 

"  'Medical  Director,  (23,788  minimum  to 
$26,960  maximum. 

"  'IMrector  of  Nursing  Service,  (18,404  min- 
imum to  (23,921  maximum. 

"  'Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  (18,404 
minimum  to  (23,921  maxlmvun. 

"  '  Chief  Pharmacist,  (18,404  minimum  to 
(23,921  maximum. 

"  'Chief  Dietitian,  (18,404  minimum  to 
(23,921  maximum. 

'"(b)(1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  range«  for  positions  provided  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows : 

"  'Physicians  and  Dentist  Schedule 

"  'Director  grade,  (20.982  minimum  to  (26,- 
574  maximum. 

"  'Executive  grade,  (19,576  minimum  to 
(25,444  maximum. 

"  'Chief  grade,  (18,404  minimum  to  (23,- 
921  maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade,  (15,841  minimum  to  (20,- 
593  maximum. 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  (13,507  minimum  to 
$17,557  maximum. 

"  'Full  grade.  (11,461  minimum  to  (14,- 
899  maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  (9,657  minimum  to  (12,- 
555  maximum. 

"  'Nurse  Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Director  g;rade,  (15,841  min- 
imum to  (20,593  maximum. 

"  'Chief  grade,  (13,507  minimum  to  $17,- 
557  maximxim. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $9,657  minimum  to 
$12,555  maximum. 

"  'PuU  grade,  $8,054  minimum  to  $10,475 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  $7,033  minimiim  to 
$9,139  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $6,137  minimum  to  $7,982 
maximum. 

"'(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  domiciliary,  center,  <x  outpatient 
clinic  (Independent).  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  ctaff  at  «  hospital,  center. 


or  outpatient  clinic  (Independent),  or  com- 
parable poeltlon. 

"'(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  per  annum  salary  rate  for 
each  individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  doznlclUary,  or  center  who  Is  not  a 
physician  shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary 
rate  which  he  would  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion if  his  service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  had  been  service  as  a 
physician  in  the  director  grade.  The  position 

"   Class  1... $24,944  J25,776 

Clasj2 20.280  20.956 

Class  3 16,616  17,170 

Class* 13.507  13,957 

Class  5 11,120  11,491 

Class  6 9.267  9.576 

Class?..   7.816  8.076 

Classg      ., 6,734  6,959 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  416  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
870(a) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 

'   "Class  1 tl6,616  $17,170  $17,724  $18,278 

Class  2 13.507  13.957  14,407  14,857 

ClassB 11,120  11.491  11.862  12.233 

Class  4 9.267  9.576  9.885  10.194 

Class  5 8.351  8.629  8.907  9.185 

Class  6 7.524  7,775  8.026  8.277 

Class? 6.905  7.135  7.365  7,595 

Class  8 6.125  6.329  6.533  6.737 

Class  9 5.575  5.761  5,947  6.133 

Class  10 4.995  5,161  5.327  5.493 

"(c)  Foreign  Service  oflBcers,  Reserve  of- 
ficers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  ofiBcers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  tills  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"AGRICULTURAL     STABILIZATIOK    AND     CONSERVA- 
TION   COUNTT    COMMITTEE    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  210.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  ( 16  U.S.C. 
590  (b))  shall  be  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of  basic  pay. 

"SALARY   rates   ITXED   BY    ADMINISTRATIVE 
ACTION 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  assistant 
United  States  attorneys  whose  annual  sal- 
aries are  fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  shall  be  Increased, 
effective  on  the  effective  date  of  section 
202  of  this  title,  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  increases  pro- 
vided by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  for  cor- 
responding rates  of  basic  pay. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665), 
the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  Increased  by  this  title  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  Increased,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  section  203  of  this  title  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  increases  pro- 
vided by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates 
of  pay  in  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale 
of  pay. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  interest  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  in  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
fixed  by  administrative  action. 


of  the  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
center  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  61  an<i 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  63  of  title  5.'. 

"rOREIGN      SERVICE     OmCERS;      STAIT     OfTICns 
AND    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  867),  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  Service  officers  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


$27,055 

21,632 

$22,308 

$22,984 

$23,660 

$24,336 

17,724 

18.278 

18. 832 

19.386 

19.940 

14, 407 

14. 857 

15.307 

15.757 

16.207 

11,862 

12.233 

12,604 

12.975 

13.346 

9.885 

10. 194 

10. 503 

10.812 

11,121 

8.336 

8.596 

8.856 

9.116 

9.376 

7.184 

7.409 

7.634 

7,859 

8,084 

per  annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and 
employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows : 


$18,832 

$19,386 

$19,940 

$20,494 

$21,048 

$21,602 

15,307 

15,757 

16,207 

16,657 

17, 107 

17,557 

12,604 

12, 975 

13,346 

13,717 

14.088 

14.459 

10, 503 

10.812 

11,121 

11.430 

11.739 

12.041 

9.463 

9,741 

10. 019 

10. 297 

10,575 

10.853 

8.528 

8.779 

9.030 

9.281 

9,532 

9,783 

7,825 

8.055 

8.285 

8,515 

8,745 

8.975 

6.941 

7.145 

7.349 

7.553 

7.757 

7.961 

6,319 

6.505 

6.691 

6.877 

7.063 

7.249 

5,659 

5.825 

5.991 

6,157 

6,323 

6,*S9.' 

"IMPLEMENTATION     OP     SALARY     COMPARABILITT 
POLICY    IN    1968    AND    1669 

"Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5301  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  President, 
after  seeking  the  views  of  such  employee  or- 
ganizations as  he  considers  appropriate  and 
in  such  manner  as  he  may  provide,  shall— 

"(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1968, 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic  compen- 
sation, and  salary,  as  In  effect  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
other  than  this  section  and  sections  205,  210, 
213,  214,  215,  and  219— 

"(A)  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts 
by  which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates  of 
pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  1967  annual  survey  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5302  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or 

"(B)   by  3  per  centum, 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(2)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1969, 
adjust  the  rates  he  has  established  under 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  section,  and  tbe 
rates  established  by  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  II,  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  n 
(contained  in  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  206),  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  tbe 
same  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210,  213  (except  subeectlons 
(d)  and  (e) ),  and  214  of  this  title,  and  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or 
allowance  applicable  to  any  such  personnel, 
shall  be  adjusted,  by  amounts  which  are 
equal,  insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
appropriate  relationships  between  positions, 
to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments  made  by 
the  President  under  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
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(2)  of  this  section,  by  the  following  authori- 
ties— 

"(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; 

"(11)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlvee,  with  respect  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(111)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  tha 
Capitol; 

"(iv)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govem- 
ment;  and 

"(V)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 
spect to  persona  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Sou  Conservation  and  Domestic 
AUotment  Act  (16  U.8.C.  690h(b) ). 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  tm  the  appropriate  authority  con- 
cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  Impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

"JUDICIAL  branch  employees 

"Sk.  213.  (a)  The  rates  of  baalc  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  GovMTiment  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  p«u-agraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  63  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(3)),  section  3656  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
803,  sections  671  to  675,  inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5),  of  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
reflecting  tiie  resp>ectlve  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  In 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for  offi- 
cers and  employees  subject  to  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code.  "Hie  rates  of  basic 
oompensaUon  of  ofBcers  and  employees  hold- 
ing ungraded  poeltions  and  whose  salaries  are 
fixed  pursuant  to  such  section  604(a)  (5)  may 
be  Increased  by  the  amounts  reflecting  the 
respective  applicable  Increases  provided  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  title  In  oorreepondlng 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applica- 
ble law  on  the  effective  data  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretaries  aud  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounta  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  oflloers  and  employees  subject  to 
section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Section  763(e)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reijorters  for  district  courts) ,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  6332  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"The  salary  of  the  Director  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge.  The 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  In  the 
same  amount  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  posltlona  at  level  V  of  tbe  Kxecutlve 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  Utle  6.'. 

"(e)  Section  79a(b)  of  title  28.  United 
State*   Code.   Vt  amended   by   striking   out 


■$26,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$29,- 
000*. 

"LEGISLATIVX    BRANCH   EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
iinder  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  6  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  tbe  rate  of  4.6  per  centum  of 
his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  oompensatloa  au- 
thorized by  law) . 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  compen- 
sation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Is  not  Increased  by 
reason  of  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
shall  be  Increased  by  4.6  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  Hoxise  Em- 
ployees Schedule  under  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079- 
1084;  Public  Law  88-662;  2  U.S.C.  291-508), 
Including  each  employee  subject  to  such  Act 
whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a  saved  rate, 
are  hereby  increased  by  amounta  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  increases 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  218(a)  of  this  title,  the  addi- 
tional com.pensatlon  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  considered  a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  bt 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  clvU 
service  retirement. 

"(e)  The  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  cauef  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  congres- 
sional Interns  and  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by  the 
House  Wage  Schedule  under  tbe  House  Elm- 
ployees  Position  Classification  Act. 

"(g)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  officer  <w  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  annual  rate  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  each  telephone  operator  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  telephone  exchange 
and  each  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  whose 
compensation  is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  (1)  Is  In- 
creased by  4.5  per  centum,  and  (2)  as  so  In- 
creased shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  dats  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $188. 

"(h)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  employee,  or  posi- 
tion, or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or  posi- 
tions, the  compensation  for  which  la  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  suiy 
minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  respect  to 
such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class  Is 
referred  to  in  or  provided  by  statute  or  Sen- 
ate resolution,  such  statutory  provision  or 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  receiving 
such  rate  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  subsection  would  be  entltied 
(without  regard  to  such  statutory  provision) 
to  receive  on  and  after  such  date.  As  used  In 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (g),  the  term 
'officer'  does  not  Include  a  Senator. 

"(1)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation 
of  each  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
tbe  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $188 
which  is  not  lower  thMi  the  rate  such  em- 
ployee waa  receiving  immediately  prior  thecv- 


to,  except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
thla  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  thla 
Act,  ttie  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is 
employed  notlflea  the  dlsbTirslng  office  of  the 
Senate  in  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
pirovlslons  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No 
employee  whose  rate  of  compensation  la  ad- 
Justed  under  this  subsection  shall  receive  an 
Increase  under  subsection  (g)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjust- 
ment during  which  such  employee  waa  em- 
ployed In  the  ofllce  of  the  Senator  by  whom 
he  Is  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  enactment  of  thla  Act.  No  In- 
creaise  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  sub- 
section (g)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  thla  Act  during  which  such  per- 
son was  employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
(other  than  the  Senator  by  whom  he  la  em- 
ployed on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  such  Senator  notifies  the  dis- 
bursing office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that 
he  wishes  such  employee  to  receive  such  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  such  period.  In 
any  case  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  this  subsection,  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given.  An  Increase  under  this  subsection 
In  the  compensation  of  an  employee  In  the 
office  of  a  Senator  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shaU  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such 
Senator. 

"(J)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  \b  amended 
by  striking  out  '$180*  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$188'. 

"(k)  Section  106(d)(1)  of  such  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '$199,280  If  the  population  of  his  State  la 
less  than  3,000.000; 

"  '$212,440  If  such  population  la  3,000,000 
but  less  than  4,000,000; 

"  '223,720  If  such  population  la  4,000,000 
but  less  than  6,000,000; 

"  '$234,060  if  such  poptllation  la  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"  '$246,340  If  such  population  la  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"  '$258,500  If  such  popxilation  Is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10,000,000; 

"  '$371,660  If  such  population  la  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"  '$384,820  if  such  population  la  11,000.000 
but  less  than  12,000.000. 

"  '(297,980  If  such  population  la  12.000.000 
but  less  than  13,000,000; 

"'$311,140  If  such  population  la  18,000,000 
but  less  than  16.000.000; 

"  '$324300  if  such  population  la  16,000,000 
but  leas  than  17,000.000; 

"  '$338,400  if  such  population  la  17,000,000 
or  more.' 

"(1)  Section  106  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ■$l,0e0'.  •$6,120*.  '$10,620'. 
'$10,800',  '$14,220',  ■$14.400'.  *$16,«60'.  $16,840', 
'$18,180',  $22,320'.  '$23,400',  end  •$34,480' 
wherever  they  appear  In  such  section  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$1.128',  $6303'. 
'$11,093',  '(11,280'.  '(14363',  '(16,040',  '(16,356', 
'(16.644',  '(18,988',  '♦33,313'.  '$34,440'.  and 
'$25,568'.  respectively. 

"(m)  Tlie  limitation  on  groee  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  tiie 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphleta  for 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  increased  by  4.5  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  shall  not  a.pidy 
to  enyjloyees  whoae  oompenaatton  la  mhjeet 
to  auch  limitation,  or  to  etnployew  refarred 
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U>  In  the  last  proviso  In  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  beading  'SENATE'  in  the  Second 
Deficiency  Appropriations  Act,  1948. 

"(n)  The  first  sentence  of  section  loe(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1963.  as  amended  (2  IT.S.C.  60j),  1b  amended 
by  striking  out  't540'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$564'. 

"(o)  Section  5533(c)  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(c)  (1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  appropriated  funds  are  not  available 
for  payment  to  an  individual  of  pay  from 
more  than  one  position  if  the  pay  of  one  of 
the  i>ositlons  is  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  one  of  the  positions  is  under 
the  OfSce  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 
if— 

"  '(A)  the  pay  of  one  or  more  of  the  posi- 
tions is  fixed  at  a  single  gross  per  annum 
rate,  and  the  aggregate  gross  pay  from  the 
positions  exceeds  $6,256  a  year,  or 

"'(B)  the  pay  of  each  such  position  la 
fixed  at  a  basic  rate  plus  additional  compen- 
sation authorized  by  law.  and  the  aggregate 
basic  pay  of  the  positions  exceeds  $2,000  a 
year. 

"'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
'gross  pay'  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay  (or 
equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  individual,  and,  in  the  case  of 
an  Individual  receiving  basic  pay  plus  addi- 
tional compensation  provided  by  law,  in- 
cludes the  aggregate  amount  received  as  basic 
and  additional  comj>ensation,  but  does  not 
Include  sums  received  as  premium  pay  under 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter.'. 

"(p)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol' 
and  the  subheading  'Salaries'  In  the  Leg^is- 
latlv«  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1960  (73 
Stat.  407) .  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$7,700' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$8,200'. 

"INCSLZASeS   TS   BASIC  PAT   RATES   TOR   LEVELS  IH, 
IV,  AND  V  OF  EXECUTIVE  SCHEmrLE 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate 
for  level  m  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$28,500'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '$29,500'. 

"(b)  Section  5315  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$27,000'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$28,750*. 

"(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedtile,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •$26,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '$28,000'. 

"SALART    IHCREASE    LIMITATIONS 

"Sec.  216.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
313  (d)  and  (e),  214,  215,  and  219,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  section  225  of  this 
title,  no  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
section  5316  of  title  6,  United  SUtes  Oode,  In 
effect  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"TTNCONTROLLABLE    OVERTIME    DTTTT 

"Sec.  217.  Section  5545(c)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'not  In  excess  of  15  percent',  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'not  less  than  10  percent 
nor  more  than  25  percent,'. 

"PATMENT    OF    aXTROACTIVX    COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  Retroactive  pay,  oompenaa- 
tion,  or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
title  only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  Dtetrlct 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  thj« 


title,  except  that  such  retroactive  pay,  com- 
pensation, or  salary  shall  be  paid — 

"  ( 1 )  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1,  1967,  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  such  period,  and 

"  (2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  Vm  of 
chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Oode,  re- 
lating to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  October  1.  1967,  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by 
an  officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 
period. 

Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  salary 
shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement,  or  any  other  retirement 
law  or  retirement  system,  in  the  case  of  any 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee. 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  in- 
dividual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government 
of   the  District  of  Columbia. 

"SALARIES    or   LEGISLATIVE    OFFICIALS 


the  Federal  Legis- 
(78  Stat.  415)    Is 

,    by   striking   out 
In     lieu     thereof 

by    striking   out 
in     lieu     thereof 

by   striking  out 
In     lieu     thereof 

by   striking   out 
In     lieu     thereof 


"Sec.  219.  Section  203  of 
latlve  Salary  Act  of  1964 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)    in   subsection    (b) 
$23,500'     and     inserting 
•$29,500'; 

"(2)   in    subsection    (c), 
'$27,000'     and     Inserting 
'$28,750'; 

"(3)   in   subsection    (d) 
'$25,500'     and     Inserting 
'$27,500';  and 

"(4)    In    subsection    (e), 
'$23,500'     and     inserting 
$25,000'. 

"EFFECTIVE    DATES 

"Sec  220.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  this  title  shall  take  effect 
as  follows: 

"(1)  This  section  and  sections  201.  207, 
212.  218,  221.  224  (a)  and  (b)  and  225  shall 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

"(2)  Sections  202.  203.  204,  205.  206,  206. 
209,  210,  211,  213  (except  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)),  214  (except  subsections  (J),  (k),  (1), 
(n),  and  (o)),  and  216  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  October  1, 
1967. 

"(3)  Sections  213  (d)  and  (e),214  (J),  (k). 
(1).  (n).  and  (o),  215,  217,  219,  and  224(c) 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  UUe. 

"(4)  Sections  222  and  223  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  individual 
U  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  insurance 
for  Federal  employees — 

"(1)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  title 
(except  Portal  Field  Service  Schedule  n. 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  n,  and  sections  207, 
212,  213  (d)  and  (e) ,  215,  219.  and  225)  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  become  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment;  and 

"(2)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  section  212 
of  this  title  and  which  take  effect  retroac- 


tively from  the  date  on  which  the  adjust- 
ments thereof  are  actually  ordered  under 
such  section,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
such  adjustments  are  actually  ordered. 

"EMPLOYMENT    OF    RELATIVES    BY    PTJBUC 
OFFICIALS 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"'§3110.  Employment   of   relatives;    restric- 
tions 

■"(a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

•'  •  ( 1 )   ••agency '•  means — 

'•  •(A)    an  Executive  agency; 

•■•(B)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment in  the  legislative  branch; 

"•(C)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment in  the  Judicial  branch;  and 

■"(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"  '(2)  "public  official"  means  an  officer  (In- 
cluding the  President  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress), a  member  of  the  uniformed  service, 
an  employee  and  any  other  Individual,  in 
whom  is  vested  the  authority  by  law,  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  to  whom  the  authority  has 
been  delegated,  to  appoint,  employ,  promote, 
or  advance  Individuals,  or  to  recommend  in- 
dividuals for  appointment,  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  advancement,  in  connection  with 
employment  in  an  agency;  and 

"  '(3)  "relative"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
public  official,  an  individual  who  is  related  to 
the  public  official  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first 
cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law,  daugh- 
ter-in-law, brother-in-law,  sister-ln-law, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaugh- 
ter, stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  or 
half  sister. 

■■■(b)  A  public  official  may  not  appoint, 
employ,  promote,  advance,  or  advocate  for 
appointment,  employment,  promotion,  or 
advancement,  In  or  to  a  civilian  position  in 
the  agency  In  which  he  Is  serving  or  over 
which  he  exercises  Jurisdiction  or  control 
any  individual  who  is  a  relative  of  the  pub- 
lic official.  An  individual  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed, employed,  promoted,  or  advanced 
in  or  to  a  civilian  position  in  an  agency  if 
such  appointment,  employment,  promotion, 
or  advancement  has  been  advocated  by  a 
public  official,  serving  In  or  exercising  Juris- 
diction or  control  over  the  agency,  who  U 
a  relative  of  the  individual. 

"'(c)  An  Individual  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  in  violation  of  this 
section  Is  not  entitled  to  pay,  and  money 
may  not  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  pay 
to  an  Individual  so  appointed,  employed,  pro- 
moted, or  advanced. 

'■'(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary employment,  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gencies resulting  from  natural  disasters  or 
similar  unforeseen  events  or  circumstances, 
of  individuals  whose  employment  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  section. 

■■'(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an  Individual 
who  is  a  preference  eligible  in  any  case  in 
which  the  passing  over  fcf  that  individual 
on  a  certificate  of  eligibles  furnished  under 
section  3317(a)  of  this  title  wUl  result  in 
the  selection  for  appointment  of  an  Indi- 
dual  who  Is  not  a  preference  eligible.' 

'■(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  Item  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

■"3110.  Employment    of    relatives;     restric- 
tions.'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  an  appointment,  em- 
ployment, advancement,  or  promotion  made 
or  advocated  by  a  public  official  of  any  in- 
dividual who  is  a  relative  of  the  public  of- 
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fldal  if,  prior  to  the  effective  date  al  thU 
section,  the  Individual  was  appointed  by  the 
public  official,  or  received  an  appointment 
advocated  by  the  public  official,  and  \m  aenr- 
ing  under  the  appointment  on  such  effective 
date. 

"TRAVEL    STATUS 

"SEC.  222.  (a)  Section  5642(b)  (2)  (B)  of 
UUe  6,  United  States  Oode,  la  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••  •(B)  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveling,  (11)  is  Incident 
to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance  of 
work  while  traveling,  (Hi)  is  carried  out  un- 
der arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results  from 
an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled  or 
controlled  administratively.'. 

"(b)  Section  3571  of  title  39,  United  States 
Oode,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"■(e)  Time  spent  In  a  travel  statue  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
U  not  hoxirs  of  work  unless  the  travel  (i) 
involves  the  performance  of  work  while 
traveUng,  (11)  Is  Incident  to  travel  that  In- 
volves the  performance  of  work  while  travel- 
ing, (ill)  Is  carried  out  under  arduous  con- 
ditions, or  (Iv)  results  from  an  event  which 
could  not  be  scheduled  or  controlled  admin- 
istratively.'. 

■■(c)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  57  of  Otie 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

■■(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"'J  5733.  Expeditious  travel 

"  'The  travel  of  an  employee  shall  be  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  transportation 
practicable  and  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  duties  of  the 
employee  requiring  such  travel.';   and 

"(2)  by  Inserting  after  item  5732  In  the 
analysis  of  auch  subchapter  the  following 
sew  item : 

■■■6733.  Expeditious  travel.'. 

"(d)  Section  6544(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Time  spent  in  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
subject  to  this  subsection  is  not  hours  of 
work  unless  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  per- 
formance of  work  while  traveling,  (11)  is  In- 
cident to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance 
of  work  while  traveling,  (ill)  is  carried  out 
under  arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  administratively.'. 

■'APPEALS    FROK     POSITION     CLASSIFICATIONS     OT 
WAGE    BOARD    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  63 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  ■{  5845.  Position  classification  appeals 

'■  ■On  application,  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  by  an  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 6341(a)  of  this  titie  for  the  review  of 
the  action  of  an  employing  agency  in  clas- 
sifying his  position  for  pay  purposes,  the 
Commission  shall — 

■■■(1)  ascertain  currenUy  the  facts  as  to 
the  duties,  reeponsibillUes,  and  qualification 
requirements  of  the  position; 

"■(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
properly  classified;  and 

■'  '(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  agency  In  classifying  the  position. 
The  Oommisslon  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  agency  shall  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate 
is  binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  officials.'. 

■■(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  item  after 
Item  5344. 

"  '6346.  Posttlon  classification  appeals.'. 


"MiaCKLLJUfXOtrB   PBOVIBIONB 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  4101(2)  (B)  of  title 
6,  United  States  Oode,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Ooa«t  and  Geodetic  Survey*  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration'. 

"(b)  Section  8339(e)(2)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(2)   the  greater  of — 

"'(A)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  Member; 
or 

'"(B)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  appointive 
position  of  a  former  Member  who  elects  to 
have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
under  section  8344(b)  (1)  of  this  title.'. 

■■(c)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  Augxist  25. 
1968  (72  Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102.  note),  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ■$65,000' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •$80,000",  and 
by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  therein 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
■The  annual  rate  of  oompensation  payable 
to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed  the 
highest  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  now  or 
hereaft«'  provided  by  law  for  positions  at 
level  n  Of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.'. 

"COMMISSION    ON    EXECUTIVE,    LEGISLATIVE,    AMD 
JUDICIAL    SALARIES 

'■Sec.  226.  (a)  Establisbment  of  Commis- 
sion.— There  is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  •Commission') . 

"(b)   Membership. — 

"(1)  The  Oommisslon  shall  be  composed 
of  nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
from  private  Ufe,  as  follows: 

"(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated   as  Chairman  by  the  President; 

■■(B)  two  appointed  by  tiie  President  of  the 
Senate; 

"(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jvistice 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  except  that,  if 
any  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
Commission  Is  made  after  the  beginning  and 
before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  term 
of  ofl^e  based  on  such  appointment  shall  be 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  After  the  close  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of 
office  of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  is  made,  except  that,  if  any 
appointment  is  made  after  the  beginning 
and  before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year, 
the  term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

'■(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  mannfir 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

■'(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, in  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of 
titie  5,  United  States  Oode,  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)   Personnel  of  Commission. — 

■'(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provlstons  of 
titie  6,  United  States  Oode.  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  63  of  such  tiUe,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  p«lods  cover- 
ing all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to 


In  subsection  (b)    (2)  and  (8)  of  thU  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  Commission  is  authorised  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  6316  of  UUe  6, 
United  States  Code;  and 

"(B)  with  the  ^proval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title 
5,  United  SUtes  Code)  of  such  additional 
personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Commission. 

'■(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  es- 
tablishment of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  for  periods  covering  all 
or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  function. 

■■(d)  Use  of  United  States  VUjls  bt  Com- 
mission.— The  Commission  may  iwe  the 
United  States  malls  in  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Administrative  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Oommisslon  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(f)  Function. — The  Commission  shall 
conduct,  in  each  of  the  respective  fiscal  years 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  pay 
of— 

"(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Pu«i»  Rico; 

■■(B)  offices  and  posltKms  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  referred  to  In  subsections  (a), 
(b) ,  (c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415; 
Public  Law  88-436) ; 

■■(C)  Justices.  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
in  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  sections 
402(d)  and  408  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  PubUc  Law  88-426) ; 
and 

■■(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  In  subchapter  H  of  chapter  6S 
of  titie  5,  United  States  Oode. 

Such  review  by  the  Oommls^on  shall  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  i»ovld- 
Ing — 

■■(1)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  su<^  review, 
and 

■■(11)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  the 
offices  and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chaptM* 
63  of  title  5.  United  States  Oode,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

■■(g)  Report  bt  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent.— ^The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  of  the  results  of  each 
review  conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A) ,  (B) ,  (C) ,  and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section,  together  vrith  its 
recommendations.  Each  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  January  1  next 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
the  review  is  conducted  by  the  Commission. 

■'(h)  Recommendations  of  the  PRssmENT 
With  Respect  to  Pay. — The  President  shall 
Include.  In  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Congrees  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  ai  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and  po- 
sitions within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs 
(A).   (B).   (C).  and   (D)    of  subsection    (f) 
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at  this  section.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
tbe  term  'budget'  means  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  In  section  201  of  tbe  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1931,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 
11). 

"(1)  EiTEcnvi  Date  of  Recommendations 
OP  THE  President. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
the  budget  under  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  trans- 
mittal of  such  recommendations  In  the 
budget:  but  only  to  the  extent  that,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  recommenda- 
tions In  the  budget  and  the  beginning  of 
such  first  pay  period — 

"(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such 
recommendations, 

"(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted  legislation  which  speclSclally  dis- 
approves all  or  part  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, or 

"(C)  both. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may.  In  accordance  with  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations,  be 
made  t^>eratlve  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

"(])  Effect  of  Recommendations  of  the 
President  on  Existing  Law  and  Prior  Presi- 
dential  Recommendations. — The  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  Immediately  following  a  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  in  one  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  modify,  supersede,  or  render 
Inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  tbe 
extent  inconsistent  therewith — 

"(-\)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations 
(other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  in 
the  period  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
sectitm  (1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations) ,  and 

"(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  under  this 
section. 

"(k)     PtTBLICATION  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF 

THE  President. — The  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  take  effect  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same 
volume  as  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  included  in  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

"TITLE  m— PROHTBITION  OP  PANDER- 
ING ADVERTISEMENTS 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new 
section : 

"  '5  4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  mails 

"  '  (a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  mails  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
frain from  further  mailings  of  such  mate- 
rials to  designated  addresses  thereof. 

"  '(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mail  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  tbe  Poet- 
master  Genotd  shall  issue  an  order,  if  re- 


quested by  the  addresMc,  to  the  sender 
thereat,  directing  the  sender  and  hia  agents 
or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further  mailings 
to  the  named  addressees. 

"'(c)  Tbe  order  of  the  Poetmaeter  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  the  designated  addressees,  effec- 
tive on  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after 
receipt  of  the  order.  The  order  of  the  Post- 
master General  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  im- 
mediately the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dresses from  all  mailings  lists  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  the  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns 
and,  further,  shall  prohibit  the  sender  and 
his  agents  or  assigns  from  the  sale,  rental, 
exchange,  or  other  transaction  involving 
mailing  lists  bearing  the  names  of  the 
designated  addressees. 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  has  violated  or  is  violating  the 
order  given  under  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
mail,  a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  and  request  that  any  response  thereto 
be  filed  In  writing  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
such  service.  If  the  Postmaster  General,  after 
appropriate  hearing  if  requested  by  the  send- 
er, and  without  a  hearing  if  such  a  hearing 
is  not  requested,  thereafter  determines  that 
the  order  given  has  been  or  is  being  violated, 
he  is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  application,  and  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  make  ap- 
plication, to  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  directing  compliance 
with  such  notice. 

"'(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mall  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  order  pnvlded  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Attorney  General,  to  issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such  no- 
tice. Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

'"(f)  Receipt  of  mail  matter  thirty  days 
or  more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mail  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"  '(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  include 
the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who 
have  not  attained  their  nineteenth  birth- 
day, and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"'(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cedure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  judicial 
review)  of  part  I  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"  '(1)  Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section — 
"'(1)  mail  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  in  the  order  of  the  Post- 
master General,  without  designation  of  a 
specific  addressee  thereon,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  addressed  to  the  person  named  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  order;  and 

"  '(2)  the  term  "children"  Includes  natural 
children,  stepchUdren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  in  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship.'. 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  51 
cA  tlUe  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"  '4009.  Prohibition   of   pandering   advertise- 
ments in  the  mails.'. 

"Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  Act. 


"imjl  IV— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  UP^ 
INSURANCE 

"Sec.  401.  Section  8704(a)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  is 
entitled  to  be  insured  for  an  amount  of  group 
life  insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  tnsxir- 
ance,  in  accordance  with  the  following  sched- 
ule, which  schedule  shall  be  automatically 
extended  correspondingly  by  the  amovmts  of 
increases  in  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5313  of  this  title: 


*1f  annua 

pay  is- 

The  amount  of 

group  (He 
insunnee  is— 

Tlie  amount  of 
Jtroup  aeci- 
wntal  destti 

aad  diMan- 

Greater  than— 

But  not  greater 

Vmi— 

Immestin- 

sucaoccia— 

0 

S8.000 

$10,000 

$10,000 

$8,000 

9.000 

11,000 

11,000 

9,000 

10.000 

12.000 

12,000 

10,000 

11.000 

13,000 

13,000 

11.000 

12,000 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

13,000 

15.000 

15,000 

13.000 

14,000 

16.000 

16,000 

14.000 

15,000 

17,000 

17,000 

15,000 

16.000 

18,000 

18,006 

It,  000 

17,000 

19,000 

19,000 

17,000 

18,000 

20.000 

20,000 

18,000 

19,000 

21,000 

21,000 

19.000 

20,000 

22,000 

22,000 

.  0, 000 

21,000 

23.000 

23,000 

u.ooo 

22,000 

24.000 

24,000 

22, 000 

23,000 

25,000 

25,000 

23,000 

24,000 

26,000 

26.000 

24.000 

25.100 

27,000 

27,000 

2S,000 

26.000 

28,000 

28,000 

26.000 

27,000 

29,000 

29,000 

27.000 

28.000 

30.000 

30,000 

28.000 

29,000 

31.000 

31.000 

29.000    . 

32.000 

32.000". 

"Sec.  402.  Section  8707  of  title  8,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  "I  8707.  Employee  deductions;  withholding 

"  'During  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insvu^nce  par- 
chased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commlsslan 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance.  The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at 
the  rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half-cent, 
of  66%  percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each  91,000 
at  Insurance,  as  determined  by  tbe  Commis- 
sion.'. 

"Sec.  403  Section  8708(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  For  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee is  insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Conmilsslon 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  which  Is  withheld 
from  the  i>ay  of  the  employee  under  section 
8707  of  this  tlUe  shall  be  contributed  from 
the  appropriation  or  fund  which  Is  used  to 
pay  him.'. 

"SBC.  404.  Chapter  97  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  following  new  section: 
"'5  8714a.  Optional  insurance 

"  "(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41 ,  may  purchase  a 
policy  which  shall  make  available  to  each 
insured  employee  equal  amounts  of  optional 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  In  addition  to  the 
amounts  provided  in  section  8704(a)  of  this 
title. 

"'(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  iiumrance 
shadl  be  made  available  to  each  insured  em- 
ployee under  such  conditions  as  tbe  Com- 
miasion  shall  prescribe  and  in  amoxmts  ap- 
proved  by    the    Commission   but   not   more 
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than  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  provided 
m  section  8704(a)  of  this  title,  makes  the 
stun   of  his  insurance  equal  to  hia  annual 

pay. 

"  '(c)  (1)  The  optional  Insurance  on  an  em- 
ployee stops  on  his  separation  from  service. 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his  pay, 
or  on  his  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  as  provided  in  sections  8706(a) 
and  8706(d)  of  thU  title. 

"'(2)  So  much  of  the  optional  life  insur- 
ance in  force  on  an  employee  on  the  date  he 
retires  on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  work 
Injuries  which  has  been  In  force  for  not  less 
than — 

"  '(A)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  servi'-a 
during  which  the  optional  insurance  was 
available  to  him;  or 

"'(B)  the  12  years  of  service  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement  or  beginning  date 
of  entitlement  to  compensation  for  work  In- 
juries and  during  which  the  optional  Insur- 
ance was  available  to  him; 

whichever   Is  shorter,    may  be  continued — 

"'(A)  after  retirement,  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  with  respect  to  cost  but 
including  reduction  of  the  amount  contin- 
ued) as  provided  In  section  8706(b)  of  this 
title;  or 

"'(B)  while  In  receipt  of  compensation  for 
work  injuries  under  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  cost)  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 8706(c)   of  this  title. 

"  '(d)  During  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee has  the  optional  Insurance  the  full 
cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  pay. 
During  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
continues  optional  life  Insurance  after  re- 
tirement or  while  in  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries,  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8706(b)  or  8706(c)  of  this  tiUe.  the 
full  cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his 
annuity  or  compensation,  except  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  In  which  he  be- 
comes 65  years  of  age,  the  optional  life  in- 
surance shall  be  without  cost  to  him. 
Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deposited,  used, 
and  invested  eis  provided  in  section  8714 
of  tills  title  and  shall  be  reported  and  ac- 
counted for  separately  from  amounts  with- 
held and  contributed  under  sections  8707 
and  8708  of  this  title. 

'"(e)  The  cost  of  the  optional  Insurance 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  such  age 
groups  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

"  '(f)  The  amount  of  optional  life,  or  life 
and  accidental  death,  insurance  In  force  on 
an  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  In  seetion  8705  of  this 
title.";   and 

"(2)   l>y  Inserting  In  the  analysis  of  such 
chapter  the  following  new  Item  after  item 
8714: 
"  '8714a.  Optional  insurance.'. 

"Sec  406.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  401  to  403,  Inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  dies  or  retires  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  prescribed  by  this  subsection,  tbe 
amount  of  insurance  shall  be  determined  as 
if  the  amendments  made  by  section  401  were 
in  effect  for  such  employee  during  such 
period. 

"(b)(1)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 404  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  following  tbe  date  of  enactment,  or  on 
any  earlier  date  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  which  is  at  least  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  tbe 


of  an  employee  who  dies  during  the  period 
beginning  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  and  end- 
ing on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or  during  tbe 
sixty  days  Immediately  following  such  period 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  he  did 
not  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  elect 
the  optional  insurance  made  available  by 
section  404,  the  insurance  6t  such  employee 
shall  be  determined  as  if  the  amendments 
made  by  section  404  had  been  in  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  death,  and  the  employee  had 
elected  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  of 
optional  insurance  available  to  him  under 
such  amendments.  An  employee  who  retires 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  the  op- 
tional Insurance  made  available  by  section 
404. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  in  tbe 
service  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  (1)  tbe  period 
during  which  such  employee  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive optional  insurance  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  404  shall  not  expire 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  effective 
date,  and  (11)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amovint  of  insurance  to  be  continued 
after  retirement,  the  period  during  which 
such  optional  Insurance  was  available  to 
such  employee  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  commenced  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  following  such  effective  date. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
401  to  404,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall  have 
no  effect  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  died, 
was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment. 

"Sec.  406.  The  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Fund  Is  available  without  limitation  for  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion In  carrying  out  section  404  of  this  Act.". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Thaddetts  J.  Dttlski, 
DAvm  N.  Henderson, 
Arnou)  Olsxn, 
Morris  K.  Udau., 
DoMiNiCK  V.  Daniels, 

OLXNN  CtTNNINGHAM. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Mike  Monronxt, 
Ralph  W.  TARBOROtroR, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
FRANi|  Carlson, 
Hiram  L.  Fona, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hicks  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Meeds)  ,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HAMHERSCHmDT)  'and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Langem. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Gathdjgs. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT. 

Mr.  CoLicER  in  two  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  specisd  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Randall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hanna,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
HAMKERScHiimT)  for  15  minutes,  today; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  01  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
said,  imder  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  286.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  cost  of 
certain  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  shall  be  nonreimbursable;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1017.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  surfacing 
1^0  miles  of  a  certain  access  road  in  Putnam 
County,  Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

8. 1058.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  sell  lands  embraced  in  cer- 
tain terminated  entries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsxUar  Affairs. 

S.  1059.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  lands  In  Alaska  for  grazing 
in  order  to  make  certain  Improvements  In 
such  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2402.  An  act  to  provide  for  credit  In  the 
Kings  River  Water  Association  and  others  for 
excess  payments  for  the  yeeos  1954  and  1955; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


BILLS   PRESENTED  TO   THE 
PRESIDEa^ 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  December  6,  1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  480.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  4,  1961,  relating  to  the  acquisition  of 
wet  lands  for  conservation  of  migratory 
waterfowl,  to  extend  for  an  additional  8 
years  the  period  during  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  imder  that  act,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJl.  10805.  An  act  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission;  and 

HJl.  12638.  An  act  to  authorise  the  ex- 
change of  certain  vessels  for  conversion  and 
operation  In  unsubsidized  service  between 
the  west  coast  of  the  United  States  and  the 
territory  of  GKiam. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der Its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  11, 
1967,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  CoifORXssiONAL 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk. 
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for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Report  on  the  United  Nations  and  the 
issue  of  deep  ocean  resources  (Kept.  No.  999) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference.  H.R. 
4765.  An  act  relating  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended  (Rept.  No.  1010).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
House  Joint  Resolution  888.  Joint  resolution 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  1011).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
S.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  improved  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1012) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DUT.SKT:  Committee  on  conference. 
H.R.  79T7.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  certain  officers  and  employees  In 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate 
the  mailing  of  pandering  advertisements, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1013). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


United  States  to  certain  aliens;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1009) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  ami,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Paclno  Blancarosso  (Rept.  No.  1000).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conxmittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  964.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Perdomo  (Rept.  No.  1001).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2153.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
Rafael  Montalvoy  Urrutlbeascoa  (Rept.  No. 
1002).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2206.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jorge  Rolando  Ouerra- Reyes  (Rept.  No. 
1003).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Christopher  Nicholas  Rush  ton  (Rept.  No. 
1004).  Refexred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN :  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. S.  2119.  An  act  tcfr  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Octavio  Snarez-Murlas  (Rept.  No.  1005). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  2709.  A  bill  f<»  the  relief  of  Suh  Yoon 
Sup  and  Siih  Ok  Sim;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1006) .  Referred  to  the  Commltte 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DOWDY :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
KM.  4030.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Yong  Chin 
Sager;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1007). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hovise. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  od  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  11292.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Jung  Soo  Doc;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1008).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  tfa* 
Whc^  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Resolotlon  981.  RcBolntian  iiyirimliig 
the  granting  of  permaaent  icsidezMSB  In  tba 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PURCELL: 

H.R.  14329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks 
of  agricultural  commodities  by  producers 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corjjoratlon  for 
national  security,  public  protection,  meeting 
international  commitments,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  HAGAN : 

H.R.  14330.  A  bill  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  control  of  drunkenness 
and  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol - 
Ism  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colmnbla. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 

H.R.  14331.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  to  require  State  law  coverage 
of  certain  employees  of  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  of  State  hospitals  and  institutions 
of  higher  education;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN: 

H.R.  14332.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  intro- 
duction, or  manufacture  for  introduction, 
Into  interstate  commerce  of  master  keys  for 
motor  vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  14333.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  maUlng 
of  unsolicited  credit  cards:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  14334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  head- 
of-hoxisehold  benefits  to  all  unremarried 
widows  and  widowers  and  to  all  individuals 
who  have  attained  age  35  and  who  have 
never  beeen  married  or  who  have  been  sepa- 
rated or  divorced  for  3  years  or  more;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DEVINE: 

H.R.  14335.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  obstruction 
of  interstate  commerce  by  loan  sharking  a 
Federal  offense,  and  to  make  the  use  of  any 
facility  in  interstate  commerce  to  promote 
loan  sharking  a  Federal  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 

H.R.  14336.  A  bill  to  require  that  buses  and 
trucks  operated  in  commerce  be  equipped 
with  instruments  to  provide  a  record  of  cer- 
tain operating  data,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KLEPPE : 

H.R.  14337.  A  blU  to  establish  producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  soybeans;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  KQRNEGAY: 

HJl.  14338.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Dolley  Payne  Madison,  wife  of  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Poet  OfBce  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  NICHOi^  (for  himself,  Mr. 
JONSB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Brvnx,  Mr. 
SELDur,  Mr.  Gathuigs.  and  Mr. 
EvERrPr)  : 

HJl.  14339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Admlnistrvtian  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.  In  order  to  provide  addl- 
tioriMl  loan  ■mletnnce  under  such  act  to  farm- 
ers -who  bave  euffo'ed  severe  production 
I  "MBS  M  the  result  of  a  national  disaster;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 
H.R.  14340.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  a  ConrunlKlon  on  Bevlslon  of  Fed- 
eral Taxation;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WALDtE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Btjstok  of  California) : 
H.R.  14341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1938,  and  other  sUtutes  to  pro- 
vide  a  new  maritime  program;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  14342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ConsoU- 
dated  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional   loan    assistance    under    such    act   to 
farmers  who  have  suffered  severe  production 
losses  as  the  result  of  a  national  disaster  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  14343.   A   bill   to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  ore.  Iron  and  steel  miU  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN : 
H.J.  Res.  953.  Joint  resolution  to  proclaim 
National  Jewish  Hospital  Save  Your  Breath 
Month;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT: 
H.  Res.  1001.  Resolution  to  create  a  special 
Committee    on    Film    Classification;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI: 
H.  Res.  1002.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  seeking  U.S.  Initiative  to 
assure  United  Nations  Security  CoimcU  con- 
sideration of  the  Vietnam  conflict;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severaUy  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.   BURKE   of   Massachusetts: 
HM.  14344.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 
Tarara;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  14345.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Giuseppe 

A.  Cloorla;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H Ji.  14346.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Asuncion 
Casolino  Berroya;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.FTNO: 
H.R.  14347.   A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Vlto 
Glannola,  his  wife  Rosa  Glannola  and  their 
son  Salvatore   Glannola;   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJt.  14348.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Matteo 

Lupo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

HJl.  14349.  A  bUl  for  the  reU^  of  Gaspare 

Olacalona;     to     the     Conunlttee     on     the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MULTQt: 
HJl.  14350.  A   bUl   for  the  relief  of   Glu- 
seppte    Cavallo;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

BJL  14351.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 

DlLauro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

H.R.  14352.  A  bUl  f or  the  relief  of  Romeo 

P.  Punaal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  JxxU- 

clary. 

By  li(r.  RESNICK: 
UM.  14353.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  AlicU 
Mlyagul;    to   the   Committee   on    the   Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TENZEB: 
H.R.  14354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmlra 

B.  Tanoy;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BOB  WILSON: 
HJi.  14366.  A  btu  for  tbe  reUef  of  Ming- 
Yuan  Feng;  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  the  Judl- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ODIN  LANGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7.  1967 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  tiiat  I  am  commending  ttie  fine 
speech  by  my  distinguished  coUeagne 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  on  the 
prevailing  conditions  in  Communist  Ru- 
mania, with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
situation  of  the  1.75  million  Hungarian 
minority  in  Transylvania. 

During  the  last  Congress  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  raised  this  subject  In 
speeches  and  in  resolutions  submitted  to 
the  Chair.  We  feel  that  despite  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  the  conditions  imder  which 
the  Rumanian  people  in  general,  and  the 
Transylvanian  Hungarians  in  particular, 
are  forced  to  live  are  unbearable  for  any 
developed,  freedom -loving  people  any- 
where. 

Today,  It  is  fashionable  to  parrot  the 
slogan  of  liberalization  and  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  formerly  satelUte  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  to  promote  bridge- 
building.  However,  there  is  little  evidence 
of  such  developments  in  fact  in  these 
countries.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
most  odious  ways  of  persecution  of  the 
people  and  oppression  of  religious  groups 
have  abated  somewhat  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  European  countries,  but  not,  un- 
fortunately, in  Rumania. 

It  is  also  correct  to  state  that  Rumania 
Is  following  a  more  nationalistic  policy 
than  in  1956,  but  any  conclusions  of  a 
real  rift  between  Moscow  and  Bucharest 
remain  figments  of  wishful  Imagination. 
As  Eugene  Lyons,  the  senior  editor  of 
Reader's  Digest,  put  it  in  his  speech  on 
November  7,  1967,  at  Seton  HaU  Univer- 
sity, because  of  popular  dislike  the  Ru- 
manian Communists  would  even  refuse 
independence  from  Moscow  should  it 
ever  be  offered  to  them,  as  Moscow  is 
the  ultimate  guarantee  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  belief 
that  Rumania  can  become  an  independ- 
ent country  where  freedom  will  flourish 
at  least  to  some  extent  remains  the  eter- 
nal pipedream  of  those  who  believe  that 
communism  will  change  Its  spots.  The 
fate  of  the  1.75  million  Hungarians  in 
Transylvania  offers  further  proof  for  our 
assertion.  Bearers  of  a  rich,  1,000-year- 
old  culture,  and  the  state  nation  in 
Transylvania  during  most  of  tills  milen- 
nium,  the  Hungarian  minority  now  faces 
denationalization,  political  and  religious 
repression  tliat  fails  to  abate,  rather  it 
heightens  as  a  result  of  recent  develop- 
ments. Their  fate  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  that  permanent,  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  communism  remsuns  impossi- 
ble and  we  should  not  cease  to  raise  our 
voices  against  the  denial  of  human  and 
civil  rights  in  Rumania,  even  though  . 
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the  chances  of  their  heeding  them  might 
remain  very  small  indeed. 


The  Farmer:  A  Vital  Member 
of  Our  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arkansas  1967  Farm  Family  of  the  Year 
was  the  Troyce  Endsley  family,  of  Brad- 
ley, Lafayette  County.  They  received  this 
distinction  at  the  annual  awards  limch- 
eon  held  on  December  1  at  Hotel  Marion, 
which  was  sponsored  by  the  Arkansas 
Power  &  Light  Co.,  Arkansas  Press  Asso- 
ciation, and  State  agricultural  agencies. 
The  Endsleys  have  a  4,000-acre  farm  on 
which  they  grow  cotton,  soybeans,  al- 
falfa, and  beef  cattle.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  farm  produced  1,500  bales  of 
cotton  on  750  acres  and  an  average  of  36 
bushels  of  soybeans  per  acre  on  400  acres. 
When  Mr.  Endsley  started  farming  in 
1951  he  was  working  as  a  laborer  receiv- 
ing about  25  cents  an  hour.  Three  years 
later  he  purchased  a  used  tractor  and 
rented  90  acres  of  cotton  land.  Through 
frugality  and  hard  work  additional  land 
and  rented  acreage  was  obtained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Endsley  are  the  parents 
of  five  daughters:  Betty,  16;  Rethea,  14; 
Becky,  12;  Pat,  9;  and  Beth,  3. 

This  was  the  21st  year  that  the  Arkan- 
sas Power  &  Light  Co..  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  and  agricultural  agen- 
cies of  the  State  had  fostered  and  pro- 
moted this  program  which  recognized 
merit  by  families  engaged  in  agriculture. 
The  competition  was  rigid  in  the  selec- 
tion of  farmers,  first  at  the  county  level 
and  next  at  the  five  district  levels.  The 
district  winners  were:  Northeast, 
Thomas  McDanlel,  of  Forrest  City,  St. 
Francis  County;  southwest,  Troyce 
Endsley,  of  Bradley,  Lafayette  County; 
north  central,  M.  E.  Pelletler,  of  Etemas- 
cus.  Faulkner  County;  southeast.  Earl 
Verser,  Jr.,  of  Eudora,  Chicot  County; 
and  northwest,  Joe  Williams,  of  Van 
Buren,  Crawford  County. 

I  was  invited  to  address  the  luncheon 
at  the  time  the  selection  was  made  on 
December  1,  but  due  to  the  heavy  snow- 
fall In  the  Washington  area  It  was  not 
possible  to  reach  Little  Rock  In  time  for 
the  luncheon  meeting.  The  remarks  that 
were  prepared  for  delivery  by  me  on  that 
occasion  are  as  follows: 

Th«  Fabmes:  a  Vital  Mkmbeb  op  Ottb 

SOCIETT 

So  many  times  the  general  public  er- 
roneously looks  upon  the  farmer  as  a  sub- 
sidy-hungry feeder  at  the  public  trough, 
and  the  feeling  exists  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  Its  upkeep  of  the  farmer 
Is  a  lavish  and  extravagant  c^eratlon.  Often- 


times, the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
agricxUture  are  viewed  with  scorn  and 
contempt  for  being  too  costly,  because  of 
the  mistaken  Idea  that  the  Department  and 
the  funds  required  to  run  It  are  beneficial 
to  the  farmer  and  the  farmer  alone.  In 
order  to  correct  this  unfortunate  and  mis- 
leading attitude,  we  must  look  at  the  facts. 

A  sizable  part  of  the  money  spent  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consuming  public.  It  goes  to 
aid  many  people  and  businesses  as  well  as 
the  farmer.  Let  us  review  the  following  1966 
fiscal  year  expendltiu-es  for  Agriculture  so 
that  we  can  understand  where  the  money 
was  used. 

Public  Law  480  funds  that  should  be 
charged  to  foreign  relations  and  defense,  not 
the  larmer: 

Sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities for  currenciee  of 
the  recipient  foreign  coun- 
tries   •1,138,000,000 

Sales  of  goods  on  credit 233,  000,  000 

Donations    abroad 413,000,000 

Transfer  of  bartered  goods 
to  stockpile  for.  defense 
purposes    28,000,000 

Donations  of  dairy  products 

to  armed  services 9,000,000 

Total,      foreign      and 
defenEe   1,819,000,000 

Other  phases  of  food  programs  not  right- 
fully charged  to  farming  costs: 

Domestic  food  distribution $233,  000,  000 

Pood  stamp  program 69,  000,  000 

School    lunch    (builds    strong 

bodies  m  our  young  people ) .  .     197,  000,  000 
Milk  program   (special  plan  to 

drink  more  milk) 97,000,000 

Total  for  poor  and  needy..     596,  000,  000 
Investments  that  wlU  be  repaid: 
Farmers  Home  and  REA  loans.  $546,  000,  000 
Benefits  for  the  future  of  America — long- 
range   programs   for   Improvement   of   agri- 
cultural and  natural  resourcee: 

Forestry   (benefits  everyone).     $351,000,000 

Agriculture  research  (for- 
estry)            221,000,000 

Plant  disease  and  pest  con- 
trol          73,000,000 

Agricxilture  conservation  pro- 
gram           252.000,000 

Soil  and  water  resource  pro- 
tection and  development 224,  (KK),  000 

Extension    work 90,000,000 

Inspection      of     commodities 

(meats)     79,000,000 

Other    kindred    outlays    and 

expenses    93,000,000 

Total    1,383,000,000 

Expenditures  largely  for  the  stabllleation 
of  farm  Income,  but  also  of  benefit  to  others 
such  as  storage  concerns — warehousemen 
and  river  and  rail  transportation  facilities: 

CCC  and  price  support  pro- 
grams including  loans, 
purchase,  storage,  han- 
dling and  transportation 
and  administration  ex- 
penses    $1,605,000,000 

Agriculture  expenditures  help  the  farmer 
and  at  the  same  time  the  general  consuming 
public,  our  school  children  and  the  needy 
or  poor  people.  These  funds  go  to  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  to  build  good  will 
with  our  neighbors  overseas.  These  appro- 
priations buUd  up  our  land  and  water  re- 
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soTXTces  for  future  generations.  It  has  been 
estimated  by  Department  of  Agriculture 
sources  that,  during  fiscal  1966,  funds  spent 
for  programs  that  assisted  and  aided  con- 
sumers, the  general  public  and  business  con- 
cerns represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
total  expenditures  made  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  during  that  year.  This  story 
needs  to  be  told  and  retold.  It  is  worthy  of 
repetition. 

The  people  who  supply  the  nation  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  livelihood,  food 
and  fiber,  need  to  be  praised  and  encovur- 
aged,  not  denounced.  The  farmer  receives 
only  a  small  part  of  the  consumer  dollar 
spent  for  food.  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  white 
bread  in  1966  was  22.2  cents.  How  much 
of  that  price  did  the  feu-mer  receive?  Only 
3.7  cents  for  the  wheat  and  other  items  that 
made  up  the  loaf.  The  price  of  a  business 
shirt  made  of  cotton  was  an  average  of  94.38 
in  1966.  The  farmer  received  24  cents  for 
the  cotton  or  about  five  or  six  percent  of  the 
total  retail  price.  Although  the  retail  price 
of  this  shirt  was  12  cents  higher  as  com- 
pared to  1965,  the  farmer's  price  for  the  cot- 
ton was  two  cents  less. 

Farming  la  sin  expensive  business,  and 
more  capital  outlay  Is  needed  per  farm  work- 
er than  is  required  for  a  worker  in  Industry. 
The  average  Investment  for  one  farm  worker 
Is  $3S.958  in  comparison  to  $20,910  per  fac- 
tery  worker. 

Even  though  there  are  fewer  people  farm- 
ing, the  capital  requirements  to  operate  a 
farm  have  been  rising  appreciably.  The 
average  investment  for  each  farm  has  gone 
up  from  «6,158  in  1940  to  (16.979  in  1950. 
In  1966  the  average  capital  outlay  per  farm 
$65,960,  and  the  farmer  Is  equally  as  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  on  his  investment  as  any 
businessman. 

The  number  of  farms  has  declined  from 
'6.400,000  in  1940  to  3,300,000  In  1966.  This 
reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  farmers  by  one- 
half  in  25  years  makes  It  necessary  for  the 
man  still  on  the  farm  to  do  a  much  bigger 
Job.  You  have  but  to  visit  a  modem  super- 
market to  determine  whether  the  farmer 
has  succeeded.  American  farmers  by  far  out- 
strip farmers  of  any  other  country  of  the 
world  tn  production.  This  is  a  fact  of  which 
every  citizen  in  the  United  States  should 
be  proud  and  grateful.  What  it  means  is  that 
while  most  people  on  this  earth  spend  at 
least  half  and  often  more  of  their  entire  in- 
come for  food.  In  this  nation  families  spend 
only  18  per  cent  of  their  earnings  for  the 
highest  type  of  a  balanced  diet  of  nutritious 
foods.  It  Is  a  real  blessing  that  our  people  are 
so  well  fed  and  healthy  on  such  a  small  part 
of  their  Income. 

If  our  fanners  still  used  the  methods  that 
were  customary  here  in  1940.  the  cost  of  this 
nation's  food  and  fiber  today  would  be  an 
additional  13  billion  dollars  a  year,  and  each 
family  would  have  to  pay  about  $5.00  more 
per  week  for  its  market  basket. 

Only  eight  of  every  100  wage  earners  work 
In  agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Since 
food  is  the  most  important  commodity  pro- 
duced for  mankind,  this  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers  leaves  the  other  82  peo- 
ple available  for  producing  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  modern  living.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  have  the  highest  standard  of  living 
ever  known  to  man,  becaiise  the  other  work- 
ers are  free  to  manufacture  television  sets, 
refrigerators,  washing  machines,  etc.  They 
can  operate  banks,  work  In  hospitals,  sell  in- 
surance, build  homes,  serve  utility  compa- 
nies, the  news  media  and  various  other  serv- 
ices. Including  the  national  defense. 

The  American  farmer's  contribution  to  our 
high  standard  of  living  has  been  provided 
under  tremendovis  drawbacks  or  handicaps. 

During  1966  the  net  income  for  farm  labor. 
Including  management,  averaged  $1.60  p>er 
hour,  but  for  the  same  p>erlod  the  average 
wage  of  industrial  workers,  excluding  man- 


agement, was  $2.71  per  hour.  In  the  past  20 
years,  industrial  workers'  hourly  earnings 
have  Increased  123  percent.  During  the  same 
20  years,  farm  prices  went  down  11  percent. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  basic  conunodlty 
prices  of  today  and  compare  them  with  1947 
prices,  any  doubt  you  may  have  about  these 
reductions  will  be  removed.  Cotton  is  selling 
for  about  28  cents  p>er  pound  by  figuring  in 
as  a  part  of  that  price  the  subsidy  paid  by 
the  government,  and  in  1947  cotton  was  sell- 
ing for  about  32  cents  per  pound.  Corn,  in 
1967,  was  bringing  $1.26  per  bushel,  but  the 
1947  price  was  $2.16.  Wheat  now  averages 
$2.40  and  that  includes  the  value  of  the  cer- 
tificates instead  of  the  $2.29  the  farmer  re- 
ceived in  1947. 

Living  in  the  United  States  are  200  million 
people  who  have  to  be  fed,  clothed  and 
housed.  In  the  underdeveloped  areas  In  Asia, 
South  America  and  Africa,  the  population 
explosion  is  resulting  in  food  shortages,  mal- 
nutrition, under-nutrltion  and  hunger.  These 
nations  for  many  years  will  have  to  get  sup- 
plemental food  from  other  countries,  al- 
though these  people  make  less  wages  and 
cannot  buy  our  products  at  the  same  prices 
paid  in  this  country.  Our  farmers  who  re- 
ceive $1.60  an  hour  for  their  work  are  finding 
it  most  difficult  to  buy  all  the  machinery 
and  chemlcsils  they  want  to  buy  from  Indus- 
try that  is  paying  $2.71  for  labor. 

The  farmer  is  not  asking  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  he  is  entitled  to  fair  play  or  rea- 
sonable returns  on  his  Investment  of  capital 
and  labor.  Without  the  assurance  of  a  rea- 
sonable profit  he  may  not  be  able  to  produce 
the  Increased  requirements  of  commodities. 
This  Is  why  government  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  our  country's  welfare.  In  reality  it  Is 
more  of  a  subsidy  of  the  housewife  and  of 
the  downtrodden  than  of  the  farmer.  Let  us 
do  all  that  is  possible  In  this  nation  to  keep 
our  farmlands  fertile  and  prosperous.  The 
farmer  Is  a  vital  and  essential  member  of 
our  society. 
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Ohio 
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Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  a 
very  rewarding  experience  for  a  man  to 
retire  from  active  work,  leaving  behind  a 
tangible  monument  to  the  success  of  his 
life's  work.  Few  men  are  this  fortunate. 
One  of  them  Is  my  very  good  friend,  Mer- 
ritt Crouch,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  who  retired 
October  31  after  41  years  of  service  with 
agricultural  cooperatives. 

Merrltt's  monument  is  the  United  Co- 
operatives, Inc.,  an  organization  which 
moved  into  Alliance  in  1939  when  Mer- 
ritt was  asked  to  select  a  location  for  a 
new  paint  manufacturing  plant.  Later, 
general  headquarters  of  United  Coopera- 
tives moved  to  Alliance  and  in  1943  he 
became  its  acting  general  manager.  He 
retired  this  year  from  the  position  of 
executive  vice  president  and  general 
manager. 

During  his  years  of  leadership  the  vol- 
ume of  business  increased  from  approxi- 
mately $4,000,000  to  over  $30,000,000. 
Anyone  who  does  business  with  any  co- 
operative is  familiar  with  the  Unico  label 


and  the  reliable  products  manufactured 
and/or  distributed  by  this  agency. 

Merritt  Crouch  has  always  had  time 
for  civic  activities  in  addition  to  his  life 
In  business,  and  has  been  a  leader  in 
chamber  of  commerce  affairs.  Most  re- 
cently he  has  been  working  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  legal  aid  services  for  the  poor 
in  Stark  County.  His  interests  are  varied 
and  his  energies  seem  unlimited.  Though 
retired,  we  expect  Merritt  Crouch  to  re- 
main a  dynamic  force  in  the  life  of  our 
county  and  State  for  many  years  to  come. 


High  Taxes  Resolt  in  Unbridled  Spending 
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Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  Federal  spending  and  taxes  Is 
very  much  on  the  minds  of  every  Member 
of  this  House  and  Is  of  great  concern  to 
the  public  generally. 

As  pertinent  to  our  present  problem, 
I  submit  the  following  excerpts  from  a 
speech  made  on  March  19, 1952: 

Mr.  CoLMEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  578  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen],  and  pend- 
ing that,  I  yield  myself  16  minutes  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  two  decades  this 
splendid  yoimg  Republic  has  been  going 
through  one  crisis  after  another;  some  were 
real,  others  mere  political  creations  advanced 
to  perpetuate  those  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment in  power.  Today  we  are  faced  with  an- 
other crisis,  a  real  crisis,  a  crisis  that  threat- 
ens to  destroy  the  fiscal  foundation  of  the 
Republic.  We  are  on  the  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice of  national  bankruptcy.  More  and  more 
thoughtful  citizens  throughout  the  country 
are  realizing  and  fully  appreciating  the  dan- 
gers ahead  if  this  unbridled  governmental 
spending  is  permitted  to  continue. 

Today  we,  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  given  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
brakes  and  thus  make  a  further  contribution 
toward  reversing  the  trend  in  extravagant 
governmental  spending. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  the  considera- 
tion of  HJl.  7072,  the  annual  Independent 
offices  appropriation  bill,  a  bill  appropriating 
funds  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  most  of  the 
Federal  bureaus.  The  President,  through  his 
Budget  Bureau,  requested  of  the  Congress  a 
total  of  $2,085,097,390  for  these  bureaus.  The 
Appropriations  Committee,  under  the  able 
leadership  of  its  subcommittee  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas], 
has  cut  that  request  by  a  total  of  $700,048.- 
695.  In  every  case  the  committee  has  made 
substantial  reductions  excepting,  of  course, 
such  items  which  are  fixed  and  not  suscep- 
tible to  reduction. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  Interested  in 
this  economy  drive.  I  desire  now  to  express. 
In  the  premises,  on  my  own  part  and  on  the 
part  of  my  coworkers,  the  gratitude  of  all 
economy-minded  Members  of  this  body  for 
the  committee's  efforts.  While  further  efforts 
will  be  made  In  the  form  of  appropriate 
amendments  to  make  even  further  econ- 
omies, I  apprehend  that  determined  efforts 
will  be  made  by  those  Members  of  the  House 
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who  consider  themselves  liberal  minded  to 
restore  the  reductions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee in  an  effort  to  continue  the  spending 
spree.  This  effort  must  not  prevail.  The  line 
must  be  held. 

BALANCED    BT7DGET 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  alarmed  for  the 
past  several  years  over  the  dismal  picture 
presented  of  the  country  going  deeper  and 
deeper  each  year  Into  the  red  while  the  Fed- 
eral Government  digs  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  pocket  of  the  American  taxpayers.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  little  band  of  southern 
Democrats,  with  the  aid  of  others.  In  this 
body  got  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the 
President's  challenge  to  cut  his  budget.  Last 
year  we  succeeded  In  trimming  that  budget 
several  hundred  million  dollars.  This  year 
others  have  Joined  oiu-  group  and  the  work 
continues.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
with  the  addition  of  more  and  more  converts 
to  the  cause,  the  budget  can  be  balanced  this 
year  in  spite  of  the  $82,000,000,000  request  of 
the  President  with  the  resultant  $14,000,- 
000,000  proposed  deficit.  If  the  economy  line 
is  held  on  this  bill  and  the  succeeding  ap- 


propriation bills  yet  to  come  before  us,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  any  deficit.  We  can 
place  ourselves  on  a  pay-as-you-g^  basis. 
Therefore  our  Immediate  objective  this  year 
should  be  a  balanced  budget. 

It  Is  as  obvious  as  the  noonday  sun  that  If 
we  cannot  balance  the  budget  now,  with  an 
all-time  high  national  Income  of  cheap 
money  together  with  an  all-time  high  taxing 
program,  the  hope  of  ever  balancing  the  Na- 
tion's budget  Is  Indeed  dim.  In  fact,  pru- 
dence suggests  that  under  such  conditions 
we  should  be  retiring  a  part  of  our  gargan- 
tuan debt  and  fortifying  our  fiscal  condition 
for  the  eventual  rainy  day. 

FANTASTIC   GBQiWTH  OF  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  tfie  growth  of  our  national 
debt  and  the  fanfastlc  amount  of  taxes  ex- 
tracted from  our  people  has  caused  me  to  do 
a  little  research.  I  thought  It  might  be  well 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
country  to  some  comparative  figures  of  taxes 
and  expenditures  by  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  25-year  Intervals  over  a  period  of  the 
past  160  years  of  the  country's  history.  The 
startling  results  ftre  as  follows: 


Period 


Total  expenditures 


Net  receipts         Ctisnge  in  public  debt 


J?'  ^  \l{l J219.233,000 

«3  ^K? 534.759,000 

;^J  °    ?^^ 2.232,812.000 

2^  °    °?? 8,833,181,000 

\l\i  1°  }9|»-- 124, 883, 429,  000 

1939  to  1952' 638  131  389  000 


{221,816,000 

644, 634, 000 

1,130,702,000 

8,881,529,000 

12. 787,  468, 000 

89.  393, 932.  000 

419,494,298,000 


>  K,  024, 000. 00 

-71,053,000.00 

1,109,339,000.00 

264, 858, 000. 00 

-191,584,000.00 

35.971,693,000.00 

260,193,628,740.39 


'  1790  to  1813. 
:  To  Mar.  13,  1952. 

To  say  that  the  figures  are  startling  Is  an 
understatement.  It  Is  significant  to  note  that 
in  the  first  period  of  the  country's  existence, 
when  the  Jeffersonian  principle  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  least  governed  are  best  governed 
was  In  fuU  bloom,  and  prior  to  the  growth  of 
the  doctrine  of  paternalism  that  the  poor 
young  striving  Republic  actually  had  a  sub- 
stantial balance  of  more  than  $6,000,000  In 
the  Treasury.  Compare  that  figure  with  the 
national  debt  of  more  than  $260,000,000,000 
today  and  one  Is  compelled  to  question  the 
oft-repeated  statement  that  the  country 
today  is  more  prosperous  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Moreover,  I  desire  to  again  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagrues  to  the  fact 
that  the  Government  Is  no  different  In  its 
fiscal  affairs  from  the  individual  or  a  corpo- 
ration. The  management  of  Government  Is  a 
business  matter.  The  fact  that  Government 
is  big  business  makes  no  difference.  And  I  re- 
peat what  I  have  often  stated  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  "There  is  a  bottom  to  the  Gov- 
ernment's meal  barrel  as  well  as  to  the  Indi- 
vidual's or  the  corporation's." 

INCONCEIVABLE   DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  lulled  Into 
complacency  so  long  by  the  so-called  Uberal 
thinkers  and  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
appropriating  the  taxpayers'  money  in  de- 
nominations of  billions  that  it  is  lmp>osslble 
to  comprehend  what  a  billion  really  Is.  Some 
mathematician.  In  an  effort  to  comprehend 
a  billion  dollar  figure,  has  come  up  with  this 
startling  Illustration: 

"If  a  person  had  started  In  business  In  the 
year  A.D.  1  with  a  billion  dollars  capital, 
and  if  he  had  managed  his  business  so  poorly 
that  he  lost  $1,000  each  day,  In  1952  he  still 
would  have  enough  capital  left  out  of  his 
original  billion  to  continue  In  business,  los- 
ing $1,000  a  day.  for  almost  an  additional  800 
years,  or  until  the  year  2739." 

Now  in  order  to  attempt  to  get  some  con- 
ception of  how  long  it  will  take  us  to  retire 
the  present  national  debt  of  over  $260,000,- 
000,000  let  us  assume  that  we  are  frugal  and 
prudent  and  start  retiring  that  debt  at  the 
rate  of  $500,000,000  a  year;  620  years  would 
be  required  to  retire  the  debt. 


Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  further  emphasis 
Is  desired  on  oiu*  financial  status  one  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  It  now  requires 
more  than  $6,000,000,000  per  annum  In  the 
form  of  Interest  to  service  this  enormous 
debt.  The  Treasury  has  now  asked  for  and 
we  appropriated  last  week  an  Increase  of 
$300,000,000  to  take  care  of  the  Increased 
Interest  on  that  debt  over  last  year.  In  other 
words,  the  interest  alone  on  our  national 
debt  is  costing  the  taxpayers  now  about  one 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  the  total 
expenditures  for  1  year  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  period  of  1914-38. 

DARK  BUT  NOT  HOPELESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  that,  sir,  is  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  greatest  business  In  the 
world,  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
Is  an  unpleasant  picture.  It  cannot  be 
passed  off  lightly  with  the  explanation  that 
we  are  in  a  global  warfare  against  commu- 
nism, another  crisis.  Neither  can  we  comfort 
ourselves  Into  further  complacency  by  add- 
ing to  that  the  fact  that  we  have  recently 
emerged  victoriously  from  a  global  strife 
with  Nazi  Germany  and  totalitarian  Japan. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  country  has  been  vic- 
torious in  other  contests  at  arms  and 
through  other  crises  throughout  its  history 
without  serious  impairment  of  its  financial 
structure.  Those  crises,  prior  to  World  War 
n  and  prior  to  the  Soviet  Russian  menace, 
were  serious  too  in  their  day.  Can  It  be 
logically  reasoned  that  the  situation  in  this 
country  for  the  pest  6  years  has  been  so 
grave  as  to  require  the  extraction  of  more 
taxes  from  the  American  people  than  was 
taken  from  them  in  the  first  166  years  of  the 
country's  existence?  I  think  not. 

Permit  me  to  again  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues what  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out 
on  the  fioor  of  this  House  during  the  past 
6  years  that  so  far  as  the  masters  of  the 
Kremlin  are  concerned  they  want  neither 
war  nor  peace.  Their  main  p\irpoee.  In  my 
humble  Judgment  Is  to  conquer  this  country, 
as  they  have  conquered  all  others,  by  the 
simple  procedure  of  bleeding  us  white  In 
the  destruction  of  our  economy.  They  would 
accomplish  this  here  as  elsewhere  through 


fear,  Infiltration,  by  prodding  us  Into  na- 
tional bankruptcy,  and  taking  over  In  the 
resultant  confusion  of  chaos  and  hung«r.  No 
one  realizes  more  than  the  Kremlin  strate- 
gists that  a  hungry  belly  cares  little  about 
the  type  of  government  It  lives  under.  In  sub- 
stantiation of  this  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  well-known  fact  that  more  than 
600,000,000  peoples  have  been  drawn  behind 
the  Iron  curtain  without  the  firing  of  a 
single  gun  by  a  Russian  soldier. 

CONGBESSIONAL    RESPONSIBILITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solution  to  our  financial 
problem  and  the  responsibility  therefor  are 
strictly  up  to  the  Congress.  More  than  that 
it  is  up  to  this  House  to  see  that  the 
dangerous  trend  is  reversed.  I  need  not  re- 
mind you  that  the  wise  men  who  founded 
this  Government  provided  that  because  we 
of  the  House  must  originate  all  taxes  and 
appropriations  we  should  be  elected  every 
2  years.  We  cannot  hide  behind  the  Chief 
Executive  or  complain  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  other  body  to  Increase  appro- 
priations. Certainly,  at  best  the  responsibility 
is  two  fold,  the  President  and  the  Congress. 
Furthermore.  I  should  like  to  refresh  your 
memories  today  by  calling  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  America  are  tax 
conscious  as  never  before.  The  Income  tax, 
originally  designed  and  practiced  as  a  soak- 
the-rlch  tax,  has  become  so  enlarged  that  it 
now  digs  into  the  pockets  of  the  smallest 
business  man,  the  white-collar  workers,  and 
the  day  laborer.  The  policy,  under  the  Fair 
Deal  program,  of  everybody  "touching"  the 
Federal  Government  has  likewise  developed 
Into  the  pwllcy  of  the  Federal  Government 
"touching"  everybody.  Even  the  humblest 
citizen  now  realizes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  no  Santa  Claus.  In  fact,  we  have 
reached  the  saturation  point  in  taxation. 
With  the  tax  rate  as  high  as  90  percent  In 
the  upper  brackets,  the  Incentive  for  busi- 
nessmen to  make  money  scarcely  exists,  while 
the  day  laborer  and  the  middle  class  find  It 
difficult  to  live  under  the  high  rate  of  their 
own  taxes. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people,  the  over- 
burdened taxpayers  of  this  country,  are  look- 
ing to  us,  as  their  representatives,  to  at  least 
balance  the  budget.  In  fairness  to  those  who 
founded  this  Republic  and  to  the  generations 
of  future  Americans  yet  unborn,  we  can  do 
no  less. 

SOLtmON 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  I  have  been  bore- 
some,  and  that  I  may  even  be  charged  with 
pessimism,  in  this  long  recital  in  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
It  is  serious.  America  is  at  the  cross-roads  In 
its  fiscal  policy.  If  we  do  not  change  that  pol- 
icy we  will  become  a  bankrupt  people.  If  we 
destroy  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  Govern- 
ment we  lose  everything,  our  econrany,  our 
standard  of  living,  yes,  even  oiur  cherished 
liberties. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  regain  Its  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  purse  strings;  if  the 
budget  Is  to  be  balanced:  If  we  are  ever  to 
liquidate  this  enormous  debt,  I  respectfully 
suggest  and  urge  that  the  foUowlng  formula 
be  adopted: 

First.  Our  legislative  committees,  as  well 
as  committees  on  appropriations,  must  cease 
reporting  out  bills  except  those  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  our  economy  and 
national  defense. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  this  body  must 
recognize  that  the  objective  of  balancing  the 
budget  Is  his  most  important  assignment. 

Third.  Sectionalism,  partisan  politics,  re- 
sponsiveness to  highly  organised  minorities, 
must  give  way  to  the  national  need  for  a 
sound  financial  policy. 

Fourth.  Every  dollar  appropriated  must  be 
considered  as  carefully  as  If  It  were  coming 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Members  them- 
selves, as  Indeed  the  Members'  proportionate 
share  Is. 
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Fifth.  Our  congressional  committees,  par- 
ticularly the  appropriation  committees,  must 
be  staffed  wltb  an  adequate  staff  of  experts 
equal  In  efBclency  to  the  staffs  of  the  vari- 
ous governmental  agencies  who  appear  before 
them  seeking  appropriations. 

Sixth.  The  Congress  and  the  country  must 
recognize  that  financial  solvency  Is  as  Im- 
p>ortant  as  military  might  In  preparing  our- 
selves against  any  potential  foreign  aggressor, 
a  fact  which  ovir  military  captains  should  be 
made  to  understand. 

Seventh.  Our  foreign  friends  must  be  made 
to  understand  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
resources  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  system  of  permitting  the 
carry-over  of  unspent  funds  from  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  Into  the  new  year  must  be 
abandoned.  A  meticulous  study  of  the  1,200 
p>ages  of  the  President's  budget  this  year  will 
show  that  the  carry-over  of  unspent  funds 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  will  exceed 
860.000.000.000. 

Ninth.  The  procurement  of  military  re- 
quirements, which  constitute  more  than  60 
percent  of  ovjr  expenditures,  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  trained  civilians  who  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Tenth.  And  finally,  the  citizens  of  the  Re- 
public, now  conscious  as  never  before  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  must  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  States'  responsibility  as  well  as 
States'  rights.  The  practice  of  looking  to 
Washington  for  Federal  aid  In  clvU  responsi- 
bilities of  their  own  must  cease.  They  must 
realize  that  there  Is  no  State,  county,  or  city 
whose  financial  statement  Is  not  sounder 
than  that  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Finally,  2^.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the 
House,  this  budget  can  be  balanced  and  must 
be  balanced  this  year.  Whatever  it  takes  to 
balance  It  must  be  done.  A  $14,000,000,000 
deficit  under  the  President's  budget  recom- 
mendations Is  unthinkable.  If  this  country, 
the  last  fortress  and  haven  of  a  free  people. 
Is  to  survive  our  fiscal  policy  m\ist  be  placed 
on  a  sound  basis.  The  time  Is  now.  Next  year 
may  be  too  late.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  the 
country  above  party. 

In  the  name  of  the  founding  fathers  who 
gave  the  country  its  birth.  In  the  name  of 
the  untold  thousands  who  have  died  to  pre- 
serve it.  In  the  name  of  free  peoples  every- 
where, I  beseech  you  to  save  the  Nation  from 
bankruptcy  and  thus  perpetuate  this,  the 
most  glorious  form  of  free  government  ever 
conceived  by  the  minds  of  men. 


Spending  and  Taxes 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  In 
the  dying  hours  of  the  first  session  of 
the  90th  Congress,  the  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  the  House  division 
thereof,  finds  itself  in  a  hassle  with  the 
President  over  the  President's  budget  and 
our  fiscal  affairs  generally.  The  House, 
even  though  belatedly,  has  apparently 
awakened  to  the  true  condition  of  the 
Treasury.  This  was  brought  about  by  the 
President's  request  for  more  taxes.  Al- 
ready faced  with  a  national  debt  of  $345.6 
billion,  the  necessity  for  again  lifting  the 
ceiling  on  that  debt,  the  doleful  prospect 
of  a  $29  or  $30  billion  dollar  deficit  in 
the  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
ruinous  inflation,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  get  our  fiscal  affairs  in  order  or  lose 
our  form  of  government  to  one  of  the 


modem  isms  flourishing  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  second  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress should  be  dedicated  to  getting  our 
fiscal  houLse  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  no  desire  to  make 
self-serving  statements,  I  do  desire  to 
again  hoist  the  storm  signals  and  again 
call  upon  the  Congress  and  the  President 
to  take  heed  lest  the  avalanche  engulf 
us.  With  this  in  mind.  I  extend  my  re- 
marks by  inserting  in  part  the  following 
remarks  which  I  made  on  the  fioor  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1966: 

Tax  AoJ-asTMEMT  Act  or  1966 

Mr.  COLMXR.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  736  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution. 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmer]  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Colmer.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  usual 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Smith]  representing  the  minority,  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  indulgence 
of  the  House  for  a  very  few  minutes,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  In  those  few  minutes 
this  new  revenue  bill.  Permit  me  to  say  In 
the  first  Instance  that,  like  every  Member  of 
this  House,  I  am  opposed  to  raising  taxes. 
There  Is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  more  op- 
posed to  as  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  that 
Is  to  this  Government  going  deeper  and 
deeper  and  deeper  Into  debt  every  year. 

Now,  taxes  are  always  burdensome  and 
are  ever  increasingly  becoming  bvirdensome, 
but,  as  I  indicated,  we  have  to  look  at  the 
long-range  program  and  we  have  to  weigh 
and  evaluate  the  question  of  which  Is  the 
worse  evil,  the  raising  of  more  revenue  or 
the  Increasing  of  our  national  debt.  Above 
all  this,  of  course,  is  the  ever-present  and 
ever-Increasing  danger  of  ruinous  Inflation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  change  the 
method  of  collecting  taxes,  which  the  com- 
mittee estimates  would  bring  In  considerable 
revenue.  The  other  provision  of  the  bill 
would  not  repeal  but.  rather  reinstate  or 
reauthorize  the  collection  of  certain  excise 
taxes.  It  would  reUnpose  these  excise  taxes, 
which  were  scheduled  under  the  bill  passed 
last  year  to  expire  and  which  would  there- 
fore under  this  bill  add  additional  revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  opposed  to  the  repeal 
of  these  taxes  on  previous  occasions  on  the 
same  theory  and  on  the  same  philosophy 
that  I  am  now  stating  here;  namely,  that 
you  have  to  have  some  semblance  of  fiscal 
responslbUity.  I  ]u8t  belong  to  that  old- 
fashioned  school  that  believes  somewhere 
down  the  line  there  has  to  be  a  day  of 
reckoning  and  that  you  Just  cannot  keep  on 
spending,  spending,  and  spending,  and  keep 
adding  and  adding  to  the  national  debt.  So 
I  reluctantly  take  the  unpopular  position 
here  of  supporting  this  bUl — no  man  in  pub- 
lic life  likes  to  take  an  unpopular  position, 
particularly  the  one  of  raising  the  burdens 
of  taxation — and  I  take  this  position  upon 
that  theory  and  upion  that  philosophy  of 
fiscal  responsibUlty. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  here?  We  owe — 
and  I  have  the  most  recent  figures — a  little 
matter  of  (320  billion.  This  is  the  figure  that 
the  Treasury  comes  up  with.  But  if  all  the 
obligations  of  the  Government  were  added  It 
would  be  many  times  that  figure.  In  fact.  It 
would  be  in  the  astronomical  figure  of  tril- 
lions. The  Interest  on  that  acknowledged 
figure  of  $320  billion  U  $12.8  blUlon  aimually. 

Now  the  proponents  of  the  Great  Society 
tell  us  that  we  have  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  we  have  ever  had  In  this  Nation. 
I  believe  that  Is  true.  I  do  not  believe  there 


is  any  question  about  It.  The  Nation  Is  en- 
Joying  unprecedented  prosperity. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  back  to  the  point 
that  a  large  portion  of  that  prosperity  U  the 
result  of  governmental  spending,  and  that  If 
the  Government  keeps  accelerating  the 
spending  which  we  are  now  experiencing,  we 
win  have  Just  that  much  more  of  this  artifi- 
cial prosperity. 

However,  somewhere — and  I  come  back  to 
my  original  point — down  the  line  there  has 
to  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  another  reason  I  go 
along  with  this  tax  bill  is,  to  lessen  the  deficit 
that  we  are  facing — Is  because  of  the  re- 
tarding effect  that  It  will  have  upon  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  stood  In  the  well  of  this 
House  at  least  20  times  In  the  last  20  years 
and  made  the  statement,  that  I  feared  In- 
flation worse  than  I  feared  communism:  that 
we  were  in  more  danger  of  destroying  our- 
selves from  within  than  we  were  from  with- 
out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Inflation  today. 
Would  anyone  deny  that?  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  It,  ask  your  wife  about  It  when 
she  goes  shopping.  It  Is  Increasing  all  the 
time.  This  will  serve  to  place  a  little  brake 
upon  that  evil  of  inflation. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced  with  a  situa- 
tion here  where  we  have  got  to  maintain 
some  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  domestic 
front. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  happen  again  to 
be  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  we 
can  not  have  our  pie  and  keep  it  too — or  to 
put  it  conversely,  we  cannot  have  both 
butter  and  guns. 

But  yet  I  see  no  Indication  whatever  upon 
the  national  horizon  to  cut  down  on  this 
domestic  spending.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
authorizing  more  and  more  and  more  new 
programs  that  are  going  to  cause  greater  and 
greater  and  greater  deficits,  and  further 
debase  our  currency  and  hasten  that  day  of 
confrontation  when  we  have  to  realize  what 
Is  going  on. 

Would  It  not  seem  the  prudent  thing  to 
do — would  not  private  business  or  private 
enterprise  or  the  private  Individual  who  has 
some  sense  of  responsibility  and  prudence — 
would  he  not  try.  If  he  got  Into  trouble  on 
one  side — would  he  not  try  to  retrench  on 
the  other?  Oh,  but  no,  not  the  Government— 
not  the  Federal  Government.  We  are  going  to 
continue  both  the  domestic  spending  and  the 
acceleration  of  the  welfare  state  &nd  at  the 
same  time  furnish  more  and  more  of  the 
sinews  of  warfare  which  come,  incidentally, 
very  expensively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  futiue  of  this  country.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  about  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Republic  with  Its  cherished  institutions. 
I  think  it  Is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  a 
little  bit  and  try  to  get  back  on  an  even  keeL 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  my  friend,  the  able 
gentleman  from  Arkansas — and  there  are 
very  few  In  this  House,  if  any,  who  are  more 
able  than  he  is — comes  before  the  Committee 
on  Rules  again — which  I  anticipate  before 
too  long,  and  asks  for  another  Increase  in 
the  debt  limit — and  you  remember  we  had 
two  or  three  last  year  and  we  will  probably 
have  at  least — I  know  we  will  have  at  least 
one  more  and  possibly  two  or  three  more  be- 
fore this  Congress  Is  over — or  certainly  be- 
fore this  situation  is  solved — I  am  going  to 
be  against  It. 

As  one  Member  of  this  Hovise  of  Represen- 
tatives, I  am  trying  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  to  our  financial  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Colmer.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  who  I 
might  say  Is  not  responsible  for  our  unfor- 
tunate debt  situation. 

Mr.    Gross.    There   Is   one   figure   that  I 
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would  like  to  add  to  the  figiu-es  that  the 
gentleman  has  given  and  that  Is  the  figure 
of  $1,206  bllUon  of  public  and  private  debt 
in  this  country  as  of  December  31,  1965.  That 
is  an  increase  of  between  $88  bUllon  and  $89 
billion  over  the  figure  for  1964.  Somehow  or 
other,  as  the  gentleman  has  said,  we  have  to 
stop  spending.  But  like  the  gentleman,  I 
see  no  evidence  of  It.  Already  in  this  session 
of  Congress  I  have  seen  millions  voted  for 
Interama.  I  have  seen  more  millions  for  a 
National  Air  Museum  voted  through  Con- 
gress and  the  $1  billion  Southeast  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  went  through  as  if  the  skids 
were  greased.  I  see  no  evidence  of  anyone 
trying  to  cut  back  on  spending.  It  Is  going 
to  be  hard  for  me  to  reconcile  a  vote  for  this 
bill  here  today  In  the  light  of  the  spending 
that  has  already  been  authorized  for  projects 
that  could  and  should  have  been  deferred. 

Mr.  CoLMXR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution.  He  usually  makes  a  valua- 
ble contribution.  I  can  tmderstand  how  he 
will  find  It  difficult  to  vote  for  this  tax  bill 
even  as  I  have  already  stated  I  am  finding  It 
difficult  to  do  so. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  and  the  Congress  will  act  prudently  and 
responsibly  and  curtail  these  new  programs 
in  the  Interest  of  giving  the  necessary  sup- 
port to  the  war  effort  and  In  the  Interest  of 
fiscal  responsibility. 


A  Great  Pnblic  Servant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  7,  1967 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  public  servants  in  Houston  and 
Harris  Coimty.  Moses  Leroy.  was  hon- 
ored recently  at  a  testimonial  dinner.  I^ 
distinguished  colleague  from  Bexar 
County,  Henry  Gonzalez,  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  that  evening  and  I  was 
privileged  to  introduce  him.  Here  is  what 
he  said  about  Moses  Leroy: 

Moses  Lkrot:  a  Touch  op  Greatness 
(Address  by  Congressman  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez 
at  testimonial  dinner  for  Moees  Leroy,  De- 
cember 2, 1967,  Holiday  Inn  Motel,  Houston. 
Tex.) 

We  generally  seek  our  heroes  in  some 
pantheon.  We  seek  statues  of  gods  or  demi- 
gods. We  expect  to  hear  of  them  In  story  and 
song.  But  while  we  seek  heroes  in  pantheons 
we  find  them  in  the  vineyards  of  society. 
These  heroes  are  not  well  known  and  may 
be  unknown  altogether — but  they  are  heroes 
nonetheless.  Such  men  are  men  with  a  touch 
of  greatness  In  them.  Moses  Leroy  is  a  man 
with  a  touch  of  greatness. 

This  U  a  world  afflicted  with  cynicism  and 
sorrow.  These  are  times  when  few  pople  ad- 
mire anyone.  And  this  is  an  age  in  which  few 
men  believe  in  anything.  But  the  man  we 
honor  here  is  a  man  who  has  not  merely 
beliefs.  But  passionate  convictions.  He  is  a 
man  who  knows  what  cynicism  is  but  has  not 
been  corrupted  by  it.  Moses  Leroy  Is  the 
rarest  kind  of  man — he  Is  a  man  that  every- 
one can  respect  and  admire.  Such  a  man 
is  worthy  of  praise.  Such  a  man  deserves  o\u 
close  examination — we  can  learn  from  him 
and  profit  by  his  example. 

A  man  touched  by  greatness  is  different 
from  other  men — not  in  many  ways,  but  in 
Important  ways.  Ordinary  men  have  certain 
beliefs,  but  they  may  often  place  other  con- 
siderations ahead  of  those  beliefs,  an  ordi- 


nary man  may  believe  In  civil  rights,  but  he 
may  not  say  much  because  he  may  be  fearful 
of  what  others  may  think.  He  Is  afraid  to 
believe  with  strength  and  passion,  or  he  may 
simply  not  know  how  to  act  on  his  convic- 
tions, but  a  man  who  has  a  touch  of  great- 
ness is  different.  He  does  not  test  the  wind 
to  see  which  way  it  is  blowing  before  acting 
on  his  beliefs.  He  does  not  wait  for  an  Idea 
to  be  popular  before  committing  himself  to 
it.  If  he  thinks  It  Is  right  and  sound.  He  does 
not  hold  back  from  a  movement  untU  It  be- 
comes popular  or  respectable.  If  he  thinks  It 
Is  right,  he  Is  not  afraid  to  start  a  movement. 
Or  start  an  argument  if  he  thinks  It  is  neces- 
sary, a  man  who  has  a  touch  of  greatness 
has  a  sense  of  conviction.  He  Is  not  merely 
a  believer,  but  a  passionate  believer.  And  he 
Is  not  afraid  of  his  beliefs.  More  than  that, 
such  a  man  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  acts  on  his  beliefs  and  gathers 
allies  to  his  cause.  He  is  unafraid  of  the 
consequences  his  beliefs  may  have.  If  he 
needs  to  make  someone  unhappy  in  the  cause, 
then  he  does  it;  if  he  makes  enemies,  then  he 
does  so  without  regret.  A  great  man  does  not 
necessarily  have  Joy  in  combat,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  but  then  neither  is  he  afraid  of  It. 
If  one  of  the  marks  of  distinction  Is  a 
capacity  for  belief  and  conviction,  and  the 
courage  to  stand  for  belief  and  act  on  It, 
then  surely  we  can  recognize  this  in  Moses 
Leroy. 

Moses  LeRoy  Is  In  fact  a  man  who  believes 
In  certain  things.  And  he  believes  these 
things  enough  to  have  spent  a  good  part  of 
his  life  in  working  for  their  advancement: 
this  man  is  not  like  most  men.  Most  men 
dream  of  better  things,  a  better  world  and  a 
better  life.  But  Moses  LeRoy  has  put  himself 
In  the  business  of  making  dreams  come  true, 
for  he  is  a  doer  as  well  as  a  dreamer. 

It  is  hard  for  some  people  to  believe  In  this 
year  of  grace  1967  that  the  NAACi^  was  once 
considered  radical  or  dangerous  or  even  pos- 
sibly subversive.  I  know  that  all  of  us  here 
remember  when  that  was  the  case.  All  of  us 
remember  the  epithets  thrown  at  the  NAACP 
by  demagogues  too  numerous  to  mention. 
There  were  laws  designed  to  drive  the  orga- 
nization underground  by  requiring  this 
membership  to  be  listed  in  public  or  police 
records.  The  same  kind  of  laws  that  were 
used  against  the  Communist  Party  were  also 
directed  against  the  NAACP.  Thj  object  of 
these  laws  was  of  co\irse  to  break  up  the  orga- 
nization, drive  it  underground  and  deprive 
it  of  any  possible  p>oliticaI  or  even  moral 
effect. 

The  NAACP  was  an  organization  under  at- 
tack, not  in  the  too  distant  past.  It  was  an 
organization  that  few  white  men — regardless 
of  their  conviction — would  Join.  A  great  many 
Negroes  would  not  Join  either  because  the 
organization  was  not  quote  "respectable"  un- 
quote or  they  feared  the  consequences  of 
Joining.  A  man  could  lose  his  Job  by  becom- 
ing a  known  member  of  the  NAACP.  But 
from  the  first  day  that  the  NAACP  existed  in 
Texas,  Moses  Leroy  was  a  member.  For  Moses 
Leroy  believed  in  what  the  organization 
stood  for.  Being  a  man  possessed  of  the  cour- 
age of  his  convictions  he  did  not  wait  itntil 
the  organization  had  become  popular  or  re- 
spected by  the  community  at  large.  He  Joined 
as  soon  as  he  could  and  was  one  of  those 
who  made  the  NAACP  a  symbol  of  progress, 
courage  and  decency.  Moses  LeRoy  has  served 
on  any  number  of  boards  and  committees 
for  the  NAACP.  He  has  been  more  than  a 
member  and  more  than  an  active  member. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer  and  a  leader.  An  in- 
spiration and  a  voice.  And  he  has  been  all  of 
these  things  in  times  when  it  was  not  always 
easy.  That  Is  the  mark  of  distinction  In  Uils 
man.  He  has  followed  the  light  of  reason  and 
stood  firm  for  beliefs  when  It  has  been  hard 
to  do  so.  He  Is  a  man  who  has  accepted  the 
risks  Involved  In  being  right  before  others 
are   cajmble   of  seeing  It.   and  has  worked 


against  long  odds  In  openly  advocating  de- 
cency in  a  world  often  unwilling  to  grant 
It. 

A  great  man  Is  one  who  is  not  easily  dis- 
couraged. He  U  not  afraid  of  defeat,  or  of 
reversals,  he  Is  willing  to  work  a  lifetime  to 
obtain  what  he  believes  In.  He  does  not  quit. 
He  does  not  permit  himself  the  luxury  of  de- 
feat and  does  not  withhold  his  energy  during 
dark  days.  For  he  knovra  that  only  the  long 
and  hard  fight  gains  ultimate  victory.  He  is 
not  afraid  to  lose,  for  he  knows  that  defeat 
only  comes  to  those  who  are  afraid  to  try 
again  or  who  see  no  use  In  continuing  a  los- 
ing effort.  He  Is  a  man  who  knows  that  there 
Is  no  need  to  fear  anything  but  fear  Itself. 
He  Is  a  man  who  can  be  hurt  by  adversity, 
but  who  may  never  show  it  to  anyone  else. 
He  has  the  capacity  to  absorb  disappoint- 
ment. But  not  let  it  become  a  part  of  him 
or  dominate  him,  he  may  find  a  hopeful  ave- 
nue closed,  but  will  Immediately  seek  a  new 
one.  He  Is  a  man  who  above  all  else  believes 
In  tomorrow  rather  than  yesterday,  for  he  . 

knows   that  the  good  old  days   were  never         '■ 
really  good  and  in  any  case  carmot  be  re- 
called.  And   he   knows   that   hope   Ues   ever 
ahead,  and  never  behind. 

Is  Moses  Leroy  such  a  man  as  this?  His 
whole  lifetime  Is  testimony  that  he  Is.  Only 
Moses  Leroy  can  tell  us  of  his  defeats,  his 
disappointments,   and   his    days   of   despair, 
all   that  we  know  is  that  he  has  not  been 
affected   by    them   and    has   not   permitted 
himself  the  ease  of  becoming  bitter  or  frus- 
trated or  cynical.  He  has  never  quit,  never 
stopped,  never  fiinched   In  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. So  we  cannot  tell  how  many  times  he 
has   Icnown  failure,  or  how  many  times  he 
has  seen  high  hopes  dashed  on  the  shoals  of 
bitter  and  painful  disappointment.  All  we  can 
tell  is  that  he  is  still  going  strong,  filled  with 
pride  and  most  of  all  filled  with  an  endless 
hope.  We  know  that  in  Moses  Leroy  there  re- 
sides not  bitterness  for  the  past,  not  a  yearn- 
ing for  the  lost  drop  of  youth,  but  a  profound 
belief  in  tomorrow.  And  he  Is  anxious  to  see 
dreams  realized  and  is  unafraid  of  tomorrow. 
I  think  that  a  great  man  1b  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation. He  can  see  further  Into  the  future 
perhaps  than  most  of  us.  And  he  can  most 
certainly  see  potential  where  most  men  see 
nothing  at  all.  A  great  man  foresees  that  In 
deserts  there  are  potential  gardens  and  that 
in  hopeless  situations  there  is  opportxmity. 
He  is  capable  of  thinking  of  victory  while 
standing  In  the  ruins  of  defeat.  He  can  show 
a   spark   of   mental    vitality   when   everyone 
around  him  Is  filled  with  fatigue.  And  he  can 
stimulate  not  only  his  own  imagination  but 
stoke  the  fires  in  others  as  well.  He  knows  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it,  and  recognizes  a 
fine  idea  sooner  than  most.  He  cannot  only 
dream,   but  can  articulate  his  dreams  in  a 
way  that  others  can  understand  and  be  In- 
spired by  them. 

We  have  as  our  guest  of  honor  Just  such 
a  man.  We  have  before  us  a  man  who  is 
possessed  of  the  kind  of  mind  and  imagina- 
tion that  most  men  can  only  hope  for.  All 
of  us  who  have  been  privileged  to  know 
Moses  Leroy  have  an  envy  of  his  imagination 
and  wit.  Anyone  who  knows  this  man  can 
say  honestly  that  his  is  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion that  could  alone  make  him  more  than 
a  common  man.  For  he  is  a  man  who  can 
see  when  all  others  may  be  blinded  by 
despair,  by  defeat,  by  bitterness  or  unwUUng- 
ness  to  try  again,  and  he  is  a  man  who  can 
make  a  dream  seem  worthy  of  attainment  by 
others — he  Is  a  man  who  can  and  often  does 
cause  others  to  think  high  thoughts  and  see 
visions  open  up  In  distant  places.  His  Imagi- 
nation is  such  that  he  can  make  things  dis- 
tant seem  near,  and  can  make  a  hard  and 
difficult  road  seem  easy  and  worthy  of  try- 
ing. Moses  Leroy  is  also  an  honest  man — 
honest  with  himself  and  others.  He  Is  not 
afraid  to  face  the  truth  himself.  More  impor- 
tant he  is  unafraid  to  teU  the  truth  to  others. 
If  It  is  true  that  segregated  unions  are  wrong. 
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Mr.  Leroy  has  said  so.  If  It  Is  true  that  the 
railroad  should  Integrate  Its  facilities,  this 
man  has  been  unafraid  to  tell  them  so.  In 
fact,  a  good  part  of  Mr.  Leroy's  life  has  been 
devoted  to  making  others  realize  that  all  men 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  equal  oppor- 
tunities. This  Is  the  kind  of  honesty  that 
goes  beyond  personal  integrity — It  Is  the 
kind  of  honesty  that  forces  other  men  to  be 
honest  as  well. 

Democratic  unionism  for  example  Is  much 
more  than  a  phrase  to  Moses  Leroy.  He  not 
only  beUeves  In  democratic  unionism  but  de- 
mands It.  He  has  worked  long  and  hard — and 
fought — for  not  Just  Negro  participation  In 
union  affairs — but  meaningful  participation. 
It  was  never  enough  for  Moses  Leroy  to  be 
handed  a  token.  He  has  recognized  that  there 
Is  a  difference  between  the  mere  symbols  of 
life  and  substance.  That  there  Is  a  difference 
between  symbolic  participation  and  real  par- 
ticipation and  that  a  token  is  only  a  token 
and  nothing  more.  So  he  has  sought  for  more 
than  the  simple  trappings  of  Negro  partici- 
pation in  the  labor  movement.  He  has  sought 
and  gained  real,  honest  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation. Pew  of  us  know  how  hard  he  has 
worked  for  this  one  thing  alone — but  all  of 
us  know  that  It  has  been  the  work  of  a 
dedicated,  patient  and  above  all,  determined 
man. 

There  Is  in  all  of  this  something  that 
suggests  yet  another  quality  we  would  do 
well  to  recognize,  and  that  is  a  kind  of  es- 
sential goodness. 

This  is  a  world  afflicted  with  evil.  Added  to 
the  evil  we  see  about  ms  in  the  form  of  dis- 
ease and  crime,  poverty  and  war,  is  the  con- 
stant shattering  of  illusions  and  dreams.  I 
think  that  this  centtur  is  marked  more  than 
any  other  time  by  the  shattering  of  dreams, 
and  the  loss  of  Innocence.  We  can  no  longer 
mask  ugly  truth  from  ourselves  by  use  of 
pleasant  dreams  or  sugsjy  myths.  And  faced 
with  this,  many  people  retreat  Into  a  shell 
of  self-isolation  and  unbelief.  They  refuse 
to  have  hope  and  refuse  to  believe  In  better 
things.  Some  protest  ag^ainst  society  and 
others  Just  drop  out  to  become  flower  chil- 
dren or  hippies.  Some  become  revolution- 
aries and  some  simply  become  blanks,  ci- 
phers In  the  human  equation,  but  there  are 
others  who  do  not  allow  bitterness  to  enter 
their  hearts,  and  who  do  not  allow  shattered 
dreams  to  fragment  their  own  hope.  These 
are  people  who  are  essentially  good,  who  re- 
fuse to  become  unbelievers.  These  are  people 
who  care  too  much  to  feel  sorry  for  them- 
selves and  who  do  not  have  the  time  to  be 
lost  In  the  world  of  frustration.  They  can 
be  cursed  and  reviled,  they  can  be  hated  and 
distrusted,  but  they  can  still  permit  them- 
selves to  have  faith.  They  can  still  believe 
and  work. 

There  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  deny  that  a 
man  like  Moses  Leroy  faces  every  day  ua- 
deserved  hate.  Oratviltous  Insult  and  clan- 
destine hatred.  He  faces  this  no  matter  how 


good  a  man  he  ts  because  he  Is  Negro.  But 
what  makes  this  man  distinguished  Is  that 
while  he  faces  all  these  adversities,  he  has 
not  allowed  them  to  overcome  his  funda- 
mental belief  In  mankind.  He  has  not  re- 
treated. He  has  refused  to  become  a  cynic. 
He  has  simply  kept  doing  the  things  that 
have  to  be  done.  And  you  can  only  explain 
this  behavior  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  good 
man. 

There  are  men  In  the  world  who  are  cun- 
ning, and  there  are  men  who  are  wise.  It 
Is  the  worst  thing  for  the  State  when  It 
mistakes  cunning  for  wisdom,  according  to 
Sir  PrEmcls  Bacon.  I  do  not  deny  that  Moses 
Leroy  may  be  possessed  of  some  degree  of 
guile.  Chances  are  that  there  are  not  many 
men  around  who  are  more  cunning  than  he 
is.  But  he  Is  more  a  wise  man  than  a  cun- 
ning one.  And  it  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
great  men  that  they  display  wisdom.  When 
all  else  about  are  losing  their  heads,  the  wise 
man  keeps  his  own  counsel.  When  some 
shout  and  cry,  the  wise  man  thlnlcs  a  wise 
man  Is  a  man  who  keeps  his  cool,  he  is  one 
who  does  not  permit  emotion  to  becloud 
Judgment.  He  never  loses  sight  of  the  Im- 
portant things  or  permits  detail  to  obscure 
grand  designs.  If  we  survey  the  life  of  Moses 
Leroy  and  If  we  weight  the  decisions  he  has 
made  In  good  times  and  bad  we  will  see  that 
he  may  have  employed  guile  In  his  time  but 
we  will  also  know  that  he  Is  a  wise  man. 

You  have  to  say  too  that  Moses  Leroy  Is  a 
man  with  vigor.  A  person  of  great  vitality 
and  energy.  He  Is  not  one  to  retire,  though  he 
claims  that  he  will  do  so  after  tonight. 
And  he  Is  not  one  to  rest  when  work  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Neither  is  be  a  man  who 
does  anything  only  part  way.  He  was  young 
enough  to  do  a  full  day  of  hard  and  com- 
plex work.  I  doubt  very  much  that  he  even 
knows  what  Is  on  the  television  from  one 
night  to  the  next — I  doubt  that  he  has  the 
time  to  watch  TV.  Less  vital  men,  less  ener- 
getic men,  less  ambitious  men  could  not 
keep  up  with  one  like  Moses  Leroy. 

I  have  an  acquaintance  with  a  wide  num- 
ber of  people,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
only  a  limited  number  of  true  friends.  It 
takes  someone  unusual  to  be  a  friend.  A 
friend  is  a  man  who  is  there  in  bard  times. 
In  bitter  times.  And  most  of  all  in  lonely 
times.  A  friend  is  a  man  to  whom  friendship 
matters.  A  man  who  knows  the  meaning  of 
devotion  and  is  unafraid  to  be  devoted.  I 
remember  bitter  and  lonely  statewide  cam- 
paigns in  which  I  was  running  against  hope- 
less odds.  I  was  running  for  principle  as 
much  as  anything  else.  There  would  be  no 
campaign  offices.  There  would  be  no  workers. 
But  here  In  Houston  I  could  count  on  Moses 
Leroy  being  there,  and  doing  all  that  he 
could — which  Is  considerable.  And  for  a 
hopeless  ccjnpaign  or  two,  we  did  pretty 
well — far  better  than  anyone  expected.  But 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
help  of  men  like  Moses  Leroy.  He  Is  a  man 


who  Is  a  friend.  I  feel  privileged  to  know  him. 
And  I  feel  indebted  to  him  far  more  than  I 
could  every  repay.  I  cannot  even  articulate 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  I  have  for  this  man. 
All  I  can  do  is  say  that  he  was  there  when 
nobody  else  was.  It  takes  a  touch  of  great- 
ness to  do  that. 

Here  is  a  man  of  forthrightness  and  a 
man  of  Integrity.  Here  Is  a  man  of  courage 
and  honesty.  Here  Is  a  man  who  has  a  vision 
of  tomorrow  that  does  not  fear  to  work  for 
It.  Here  Is  a  man  who  has  bigger  dreams  than 
most  and  as  big  a  heart  as  any.  And  here  Is 
a  man  of  humility  as  well. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  never  asked 
for  a  great  monument,  though  he  built  many 
of  them^-one  for  Jefferson  and  any  number 
all  across  the  land  to  any  number  of  heroes 
great  and  small.  All  that  President  Roosevelt 
wanted  to  mark  his  memory  was  a  piece  of 
marble,  about  the  size  of  his  desk,  with  his 
name  on  it.  today  in  Washington  Just  out- 
side the  National  Archives  there  is  Just  a 
monument — so  small  that  only  a  few  people 
see  It,  a  mark  to  the  humility  of  a  great  man. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wanted  no  great  monu- 
ment either.  This  man,  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States,  author  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Inventor,  architect  and 
statesman,  as  great  a  genius  as  any,  had  little 
desire  to  be  remembered  for  most  of  hU  great 
deeds.  So  great  a  genius  was  Jefferson  that 
when  President  Kennedy  had  a  White  House 
dinner  with  all  the  living  Nobel  laureates  in 
the  U.S. — poets,  scientists,  doctors  and  writ- 
ers— he  could  say  only  In  half  Jest  that  here 
was  assembled  under  the  White  House  roof 
the  greatest  collection  of  Intellects  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  dined  alone.  But  when 
Jefferson  died,  he  asked  that  his  gravestone 
be  marked  only  that  here  lies  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, founder  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  so  It  is.  Just  a  common  gravestone  In  a 
simple  family  plot. 

It  is  the  mark  of  a  great  man  that  he  does 
not  seek  monuments  to  himself.  Moses  Leroy 
has  never  asked  for  a  monument.  His  monu- 
ment Is  In  his  own  lifetime  and  that  Is 
enough  for  him. 

Finally  we  can  discern  a  man  of  distinction 
by  gauging  the  Impact  that  he  has  bad  on 
others.  Some  of  that  Impact  Moses  Leroy  has 
had  on  others  can  be  seen  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  here  tonight  to  pay  tribute  and  honor 
to  him.  But  the  real  measure  of  his  Impor- 
tance to  his  fellow  man  can  never  fully  be 
known.  Only  he  knows  how  many  people  owe 
something  to  Moses  Leroy — and  many  people 
are  indebted  to  him  who  have  never  met  him 
and  never  will  because  he  has  made  this  a 
better  world  to  live  in — and  for  that  all  men 
are  In  his  debt. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  here  and  honored  to 
know  this  man.  I  am  proud  to  call  him  my 
friend.  Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  give  you 
Moses  Leroy. . . . 


SENATE 

Friday,  December  8, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Rev.  Ross  W.  Dye,  minister,  Church  of 
Christ,  Washington,  D.C..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O  God,  the  fountain  of  life  In  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 
in  our  hearts  we  cherish  the  thought  that 
the  prayers  of  the  sincere  supplicant 
come  before  Thee  as  sweet  incense. 

We  rejoice  that  we  can  be  workers 
together  with  the  eternal  God,  given  to 


purposes  greater  than  ourselves  and  more 
lasting  than  our  years. 

In  all  of  our  endeavors,  O  Thou  who 
dwellest  in  light  supreme,  may  our 
hearts  be  pure  and  our  actions  circimi- 
scrlbed  by  faithful  stewardship  and  high 
resolve. 

As  Thy  servants  who  here  act  for 
America  formulate  their  collective  Judg- 
ment on  matters  often  more  far  reach- 
ing than  we  can  comprehend,  lead  them 
to  prize  a  good  conscience  and  to  seek 
the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above. 

As  the  mettle  of  our  Nation  is  tested 
in  the  arena  of  world  leadership  and 
in  the  clash  of  ideas  at  home,  make  us 
worthy  of  the  torch  which  we  carry  that 
we  may  leave  a  heritage  to  our  children's 
children. 


We  ask  It  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Joumjd  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day, December  7,  1987,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MiTCALF) .  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd]  is  recognized. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  permission  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Coxmecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute,  and  that  his  time  allocation 
remains  as  already  stated. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UJJ.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  SHOULD 
CONSIDER  THE  VIETNAM  QUES- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  urging  that  consideration  be 
given  to  bringing  up  the  Vietnamese 
question  in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been 
relevations  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that 
the  NLF,  over  the  psist  2  months,  had 
sought  entry  to  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York,  and  to  that  end  inquiries  were 
made  to  the  State  Department  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  would  be  given  visas 
for  this  and  other  purposes. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  matter  was 
dropped.  We  now  witness,  once  again,  a 
sorry  spectacle  of  who  said  what,  who 
did  what,  who  accepted  or  who  refused 
in  the  corridors  backstage  at  the  United 
Nations. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this.  There  is 
no  excuse  for  this. 

In  the  regular  procedures  which  are 
provided  under  the  headquarters  agree- 
ment with  the  United  Nations,  there  is 
a  simple  way  to  find  out  whether  the 
NliP  will  come  to  the  Security  Council, 
and  whether  we  will  admit  them  to  the 
United  States  for  that  purpose.  That 
Is  to  move  the  question  of  Vietnam  in 
a  formal  fashion  before  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Coimcil,  as  was  suggested 
in  the  Senate  resolution.  Then  the  NLF, 
or  any  other  party  to  the  Vietnam  dis- 
pute, may  be  invited  to  appear  and  to 
discuss  the  matter.  I  think  it  is  clear  be- 
yond any  question  that  it  will  be  the 
policy  of  this  Government  to  issue  them 
visas  for  that  purpose. 


THE  VIETNAM  DEBATE  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  DIMINISHING  UNDER- 
STANDING 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  for  almost 
4  years  now,  there  has  been  taking 
place  a  national  debate  on  Vietnam 
policy. 

Probably  never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation  has  any  issue  of  foreign 
policy  been  debated  with  so  much  vigor 
and  with  such  vehemence  and  over  so 
long  a  period  of  time  at  every  level  of 
society. 

With  each  passing  month  the  clamor 
of  this  debate  seems  to  grow  in  intensity 
while  temi}ers  on  both  sides  become  more 
strained. 

During  my  recent  illness  I  found  myself 
pondering  over  the  bitter  division  that 
has  grown  up  aroimd  the  subject  of 
Vietnam. 

I  reread  many  of  the  speeches  that 
had  been  made  and  many  of  the  articles 
that  had  been  written. 

And  the  more  I  read  and  the  more  I 


pondered,  the  more  disturbed  I  became 
over  the  increasingly  intemperate  quality 
of  the  debate  and  over  the  acerbity  of 
the  division. 

I  sisked  myself  why  it  was  that  there 
should  be  such  sharp  differences,  on  an 
issue  of  such  fundamental  concern,  be- 
tween people  who  are,  in  general,  of  equal 
intelligence  and  integrity  and  good  will. 
And  it  is  in  an  effort  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  part,  that  I  prepared  the  state- 
ment I  now  present  to  you. 

In  the  course  of  the  unprecedented  na- 
tional debate  on  Vietnam  policy,  the 
charge  has  several  times  been  made  that 
the  administration  is  seeking  to  stifle 
dissenting  opinions  on  Vietnam. 

I  believe  this  charge  is  nothing  short 
of  ludicrous  in  the  light  of  the  continu- 
ing and  sometimes  vituperative  dissent 
in  Congress  and  in  every  other  public 
sphere. 

Among  other  things,  dissenters  have 
charged  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  lack  of  credibility,  with  delib- 
erate deceit,  with  irresponsibility,  with 
aggression,  and  even  with  genocide. 

In  the  entire  history  of  free  nations,  I 
am  certain  that  there  is  no  wartime 
precedent  for  the  extravagant  degree  of 
freedom  that  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion has  accorded  to  dissenters  and 
demonstrators. 

In  a  sense,  this  freedom  reflects  thg 
continuing  growth  of  the  democratic 
tradition,  for  no  such  unlimited  and  con- 
tinuing tolerance  was  shown  to  dissent- 
ers during  the  War  of  Independence,  or 
during  the  Civil  War,  or  during  World 
War  I,  or  World  War  n. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Lincoln  ad- 
ministration suppressed  scores  of  news- 
papers, suspended  habeas  corpus,  and 
imprisoned  many  thousands  of  dissent- 
ers and  suspected  dissenters  without 
trial. 

Lincoln  made  no  apologies  for  these 
stringent  measures.  In  reply  to  some  peo- 
ple who  had  protested  against  the  arrest 
of  the  Copperhead  leader,  Vallanding- 
ham,  Lincoln  said  the  following : 

He  who  dissuades  one  man  from  volun- 
teering or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert, 
weakens  the  Union  cause  as  much  as  be  who 
kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle  .  .  .  Must  I 
shoot  a  .  .  .  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I 
must  not  touch  a  hair  of  a  wily  agitator  who 
induces  him  to  desert?  This  is  none  the  less 
injurious  when  effected  by  getting  a  father 
or  brother,  or  friend.  Into  a  public  meeting, 
and  there  working  upon  his  feelings,  till  he 
Is  persuaded  to  write  to  the  soldier  boy,  that 
he  Is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  for  a  wicked 
administration  of  a  contemptible  govern- 
ment, too  weak  to  arrest  and  punish  him  If 
he  shall  desert.  I  think  that  in  such  a  case, 
to  silence  -the  agitator,  and  save  the  boy.  Is 
not  only  constitutional,  but,  withal,  a  great 
mercy. 

I  thank  God  that  oiu-  own  society  is 
now  so  strong  that  we  are  not  constrained 
to  resort  to  the  measures  which  char- 
acterized the  Lincoln  administration's 
handling  of  Civil  War  dissenters. 

While  there  has  been  much  talk  about 
the  stifling  of  criticism,  I  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  where  those  who  support 
our  Vietnam  policy  have  intervened  to 
silence  a  critic  of  this  policy  or  to  prevent 
him  from  making  his  views  heard. 

On  the  other  hand,  Vietnam  critics 


have  intervened  in  the  most  shameful 
manner  to  prevent  Secretary  McNamara 
and  Vice  President  Humphrey  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Rusk  from  defending  ad- 
ministration policy. 

To  the  extent  that  totalitarian  tactics 
have  been  used  to  stifle  debate  on  Viet- 
nam, they  have  been  used  exclusively  by 
some  of  the  more  extreme  opponents  of 
our  Vietnam  policy. 

The  distinguished  commentator,  Eric 
Sevareid,  himself  a  lifelong  liberal,  In  a 
recent  article  in  Look  magazine,  has  this 
to  say  about  the  exaggerated  actions  and 
dual  standards  of  some  of  the  liberal  crit- 
ics of  our  Vietnaon  policy. 

The  notion  has  taken  hold  of  many  that 
the  manner  and  content  of  their  dissent  are 
sacred,  whereas  it  is  only  the  right  of  dis- 
sent that  is  sacred.  Reactions  of  many  dis- 
senters reveal  a  touch  of  paranoia.  When 
strong  exception  is  taken  to  what  they  say 
by  the  President  or  by  a  General  Westmore- 
land, f  he  dissenters  cry  out  immediately  that 
free  speech  is  about  to  be  suppressed,  and 
a  reign  of  enforced  sUence  is  beginning. 

What  is  more  disturbing  is  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  liberal  Left  activists,  includ- 
ing educated  ones,  are  exhibiting  exactly  the 
spirit  of  the  right-wing  McCarthyites  15 
years  ago,  which  the  liberal  Left  fought  so 
passionately  against  in  the  name  of  our  liber- 
ties. 

Those  who  defend  administration  poli- 
cies have  been  accused  of  stifling  free 
speech  when  they  say  that  the  critics  and 
demonstrators  encourage  the  Vietcong  to 
prolong  the  war,  in  the  belief  that  they 
can  win  politically  what  they  cannot  win 
either  on  the  battlefield  or  at  the  con- 
ference table. 

However,  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate 
can  be  supported  to  the  hilt. 

It  is  supported  by  the  tremendous  play 
which  the  Hanoi  press  and  radio  accord 
to  every  manifestation  of  opposition  to 
the  war.  And  it  is  supported,  as  well,  by 
virtually  every  objective  observer  who 
has  had  contacts  with  North  Vietnamese 
oflBcials,  or  who  has  followed  the  North 
Vietnamese  press  and  radio. 

Addressing  the  North  Vietnamese  na- 
tional assembly  as  early  as  April  1965, 
Premier  Phan  Van  Dong,  presented  an 
optimistic  estimate  on  the  growth  of 
antiwar  sentiment  in  the  United  States. 
He  said: 

What  causes  us  to  be  moved  and  enthu- 
siastic is  that  in  recent  months,  in  the  United 
States  Itself,  a  movement  has  been  develop- 
ing widely  to  oppose  the  U.S.  Imperialists  who 
are  stepping  up  the  war  of  aggression  in 
South  Vietnam  and  increasing  their  acts  of 
war  against  North  Vietnam.  This  movement 
Includes  a  great  number  of  American  people- 
from  all  walks  of  life — workers,  youth, 
women,  students,  Intellectuals,  religious  peo- 
ple, Congressmen,  and  Journalists.  The  strug- 
gle forms  have  gradually  become  stronger 
and  more  abundant. 

Here,  too,  I  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article,  by  Stefan  R. 
Rosenfeld,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  May  28,  1965. 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  was  reporting  on  a 
meeting  which  he  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
Roberts  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Williams  of  the 
Post  had  with  the  Vietcong  representa- 
tive in  Moscow.  This  is  what  he  said: 

Flourishing  a  batch  of  American  cartoons, 
signed  advertisements,  and  speeches  critical 
of  American  ptolicy  In  Vietnam,  the  front's 
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new  representative  In  Moscow  made  clear  his 
reliance  on  American  public  opinion  rather 
than  on  military  victory  or  negotiations,  to 
compel  American  withdrawal. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  the 
statement  of  North  Vietnam  Defense 
Minister  Giap,  In  which  he  said  that  he 
considered  the  growing  opposition  to  the 
war  in  the  United  States  "a  valuable 
mark  of  sympathy"  for  Hanoi.  Backing 
up  Giap,  the  official  organ  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  Nahn 
Dan,  wrote: 

By  coordinating  actions  on  both  fronts,  in 
Vietnam  and  the  United  States,  and  stepping 
up  the  struggle  against  their  common 
enemy,  the  Vietnamese  smd  American  peo- 
ples will  unquestionably  defeat  the  U.S. 
Imperialist  aggressors. 

The  campaign  in  the  U.S.  for  an  end  to 
Johnson's  aggressive  war  in  Vietnam  has 
entered  a  stage  of  active  resistance. 

And  if  anyone  considers  the  several 
statements  I  have  quoted  to  be  imrepre- 
sentatlve  of  the  North  Vietnamese  at- 
titude, I  could  quote  hundreds  more 
from  the  North  Vietnamese  press  sind 
radio  and  from  statements  made  by 
North  Vietnamese  leaders  to  demonstrate 
how  much  attention  they  pay  to  every 
voice  of  dissent  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
assuring themselves  of  ultimate  victory; 
and  how  openly  they  gloat  over  this  dis- 
sent as  the  guarantor  of  this  ultimate 
victory. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  every  American 
who  opposes  our  involvement  in  Vietnam 
to  speak  out. 

But  it  is  also  the  privilege  of  those  who 
disagree  with  them  to  point  out  that 
their  opposition  may  be  prolonging  the 
war  Instead  of  shortening  it,  and  to  ap- 
peal to  them,  in  the  Interest  of  an  earlier 
peace,  to  reconsider  the  wisdom  of  public 
opposition. 

There  would  be  no  point,  of  course.  In 
appealing  to  the  Communists  and  Mao- 
ists and  Trotskylsts  and  other  extremists 
who  organized  and  gave  leadership  to 
the  recent  Pentagon  demonstration. 

They  are  the  sworn  enemies  of  every- 
thing we  stand  for. 

But  we  should  not  write  off  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoiosands  of  American  citizens 
who  have  been  misled  or  who  oppose  the 
war  for  reaisons  they  consider  valid. 

One  could  have  more  respect  for  those 
who  talk  about  the  stlQlng  of  dissent  if 
they  faced  up  frankly  to  the  fact  that 
their  imrestrained  criticism  of  our  Viet- 
nam commitment,  and  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  and  of  President  Johnson  per- 
sonally, does  serve  to  encourage  Hanoi  to 
continue  the  war,  and  ihat  it  gnaws  at 
the  hearts  of  the  American  servicemen 
who  are  fighting  under  such  difficult 
conditions. 

Conceivably,  these  critics  consider  the 
dangers  of  silence  or  reticence  to  out- 
weigh the  dangers  of  public  dissent. 

But  if  this  is  the  case,  then  they  ought 
to  say  so  frankly,  instead  of  pretending 
that  there  Is  no  danger  in  unrestrained 
public  dissent,  and  that  it  does  not  in 
any  way  encourage  Hanoi  to  prolong  the 
war,  or  that  their  criticism  does  not  serve 
to  demoralize  our  fighting  men. 

Let  them  not  pretend  to  ignorance  of 
the  encouragement  Hanoi  derives  from 
every  act  of  dissent  in  this  country,  for 


this  is  a  point  on  which  it  should  be  im- 
possible for  intelligent  men  to  be  hon- 
estly ignorant. 

TBS  LAW   or  DXMXNI8HIN0  TTNOXXSTAITOINa 

The  divisions  in  domestic  and  world 
opinion  over  the  question  of  Vietnam 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs,  human  understanding 
is  governed  only  in  part  by  the  factors 
of  personal  integrity  and  intellectual 
acumen  and  good  will,  and  that  it  is  gov- 
erned to  a  far  larger  degree  by  the  fac- 
tors of  geographic  and  Intellectual 
proximity. 

Indeed,  the  Vietnam  experience 
strongly  suggests  the  existence  of  a  "law 
of  diminishing  understanding,"  a  law 
which  preordains,  in  an  almost  inexo- 
rable manner,  that,  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  and  especially  in  crisis  situations, 
the  degree  of  understanding  varies  in- 
versely to  a  person's  geographic  or  in- 
tellectual distance  from  the  problem. 

In  short,  the  greater  the  distance,  the 
less  the  understanding.  Conversely,  the 
less  the  distance,  the  more  understand- 
ing one  finds. 

Thousands  of  American  academicians 
have  signed  statements  protesting  our 
Vietnam  policy. 

The  number  in  itself  is  admittedly  im- 
pressive. 

But  when  the  lists  of  signers  are  broken 
down  according  to  their  fields  of  profes- 
sional competence,  it  develops  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  critics  are, 
by  professional  training  and  personal  ex- 
perience, remote  from  the  issues  involved 
in  Vietnam. 

Last  year  Dr.  Roger  Swearlngen,  pro- 
fessor of  international  relations  and  di- 
rector of  the  Research  Institute  on  Com- 
munist Strategy  and  Propaganda  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California, 
made  an  analysis  of  the  6,000  academi- 
cians listed  as  opposing  the  Vietnam  war 
in  several  newspaper  swlvertlsements. 

He  foimd  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
signers  were  doctors  of  medicine  and 
dentists,  psychologists  and  obstetricians, 
philosophers  and  mathematicians,  bac- 
teriologists, biochemists,  astronomers, 
and  so  on. 

The  critics  came,  as  Dr.  Swearlngen 
stated,  "from  fields  or  specialties  where 
no  training,  experience,  knowledge,  or 
perspective  on  foreign  policy,  commu- 
nism, or  Vietnam  is  either  required  or 
assimied.  Conversely,  the  recognized  U.S. 
scholars  on  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China,  Southeast 
Asia,  communism,  and  American  security 
problems  at  the  major  U.S.  centers  are 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  roster  of 
the  critics." 

As  a  proof  of  this  conclusion.  Professor 
Swearlngen  pointed  out  that  among  the 
6,000  academicians  and  professionals 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  anti-Viet- 
nam statement  published  In  the  New 
York  Times  for  June  5,  1966.  there  were 
only  four  specialists  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national relations,  nine  economists,  and 
15  historians. 

In  Europe  there  is  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  our  THetnam  policy  among  con- 
servatives as  well  as  liberals  and  so- 
cialists. 

In  the  Far  East,  however,  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
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has  the  strong  support  of  the  Govern- 
ments of  South  Korea,  Japan,  National- 
1st  China,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
Laos,  Malaysia,  Singapore,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand;  and  there  Is  good  reason 
for  believing  that  It  has  the  tacit  support 
as  well  of  the  Governments  of  Indonesia, 
India,  and  Burma. 

In  his  speech  of  September  29,  Presi- 
dent  Johnson  called  the  roll  of  free 
Asian  governments  that  support  our 
effort  in  Vietnam. 

Because  those  who  imderstand  the 
Vietnam  struggle  best  are  the  peoples 
who  Uve  on  Its  periphery,  I  want  to  call 
this  roU  sigain,  quoting  from  some  of  the 
many  other  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  leaders  of  these  countries. 

And  the  statements  I  shall  quote  are 
representative  of  hundreds  of  other 
statements  made  by  the  leaders  of  free 
Asia. 

MALAYSIA 

Malaysia,  which  had  Its  own  experi- 
ence with  Communist  insurgency  at  the 
close  of  World  War  II,  has  supported  our 
Vietnam  effort  unequivocally.  Its  popular 
and  highly  respected  Prime  Minister, 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  told  me  when  I 
was  in  Malyasia,  and  has  since  said  pub- 
licly, that  if  the  United  States  falls  to 
prevent  a  Communist  takeover  of  Viet- 
nam, "Malaysia  is  through  and  it  will  be 
the  end  of  us  all." 

THE  PHn.IPPINES 

The  Philippines,  which  also  had  to  deal 
with  a  Communist-led  insurgency  in  the 
postwar  period,  has  contributed  a  con- 
tingent to  Vietnam  despite  the  limited 
size  of  its  armed  forces  and  despite  re- 
newed Communist  guerrilla  activity.  Ex- 
plaining his  stand.  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos  told  the  American  columnist  Carl 
T.  Rowan  in  June  of  this  year: 

Without  the  American  presence  we'd  all  be 
in  danger  of  wars  of  national  liberation.  If 
not  outright  attack.  Most  Asian  leaders,  pri- 
vately or  publicly,  express  the  same  beUef . 

From  the  very  begiiming  President 
Park,  of  Korea,  and  the  other  Korean 
political  leaders  have  had  the  clearest 
understanding  of  the  implications  of  the 
Vietnam  war  for  their  own  security.  This 
was  the  one  thing  that  emerged  above  all 
other  things  in  the  course  of  the  lengthy 
conversations  I  had  with  President  Park 
and  his  lieutenants  in  early  1945.  Since 
then  Korea  has  further  underscored  its 
understanding  and  support  by  commit- 
ting 45,000  combat  troops,  a  larger  com- 
mitment, in  terms  of  its  population,  than 
the  present  American  commitment  in 
Vietnam. 

AUSTRALIA 

Australia's  Foreign  Minister,  Paul 
Hasluck,  at  the  SEATO  Conference  in 
Bangkok  in  April  1967,  had  words  of 
warm  praise  for  the  U.S.  effort  in  Viet- 
nam, and  he  criticized  Western  European 
nations  for  their  general  Indifference  to 
Asian  security. 

Prime  Minister  Holt,  of  Australia,  on 
October  17,  made  an  exceptionally  elo- 
quent statement  to  the  Australian  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Increase  of 
Australian  forces  in  Vietnam.  Let  me 
quote  a  few  sentences  that  will  convey 
the  gist  of  the  Australian  Prime  Minis- 
ter's arg\iment: 
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It  Is  In  Vietnam  that  aggressive  communist 
pressure — the  greatest  political  danger  In 
Asia  today — Is  most  severe  and  direct,  and  it 
Is  in  this  area  that  we  must,  for  the  time 
being,  concentrate  much  of  our  defense  effort 
and  resources. . . . 

Let  me  repeat,  in  simple  terms,  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam: 

We  are  there  becaiise  we  believe  in  the 
right  of  people  to  be  free. 

We  are  there  because  we  responded  to  an 
appeal  for  aid  against  aggression. 

We  are  there  because  security  and  sta- 
bility In  South  East  Asia  are  vital  to  our  own 
security  and  stability. 

We  are  there  because  we  want  peace,  not 
war,  and  independence,  not  serfdom,  to  be 
the  lot  of  the  peoples  of  Asia. 

We  are  there  because  we  do  not  believe 
that  our  great  Pacific  partner,  the  United 
States,  should  stand  alone  for  freedom. 

We  will  continue  to  be  there  while  the  ag- 
gression persists  because,  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation,  we  cannot  honourably  do 
otherwise. 

NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Foreign  Minister, 
Keith  Holyoke,  said  that — 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  than  a  recognition  that  so- 
called  wars  of  national  "liberation"  must  be 
successfully  challenged.  .  .  .  Vietnam  Is  a 
small  nation,  New  Zealand  is  much  smaller. 
And  we  have  a  particular  interest  to  protect 
the  right  of  all  nations,  however  small,  to 
work  out  their  future  free  from  the  threat  of 
aggression  and  conquest. 

Lee  Kuan  Yew,  the  Socialist  Prime 
Minister  of  Singapore,  was  at  first  cau- 
tious in  his  public  statements,  although 
I  found  him  firmly  committed  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  Vietnam  policy  during  the 
course  of  an  evening's  discussion  in  Sin- 
gapore in  early  1965.  Since  that  time, 
Prime  Minister  Lee  has  become  more 
outspoken.  For  example,  at  a  seminar  in 
Tokyo  in  late  March  of  this  year,  Lee 
said: 

The  stakes  in  Vietnam  are  very  large.  What 
is  happening  in  Vietnam  cannot  be  repeated. 
We  cannot  allow  the  same  forces  that  have 
emasculated  South  Vietnam  to  emasculate 
the  whole  region. 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  rather  than 
having  to  contend  with  the  continuing 
Commimist  threat  to  their  national  in- 
tegrity, the  former  colonial  countries  of 
Southeast  Asia  "may  very  well  prefer  a 
permanent  American  military  presence." 

THAILAND 

Thailand  has  been  as  solid  and  united 
in  its  support  of  the  Vietnam  war  as  any 
nation  could  possibly  be.  Their  Foreign 
Minister,  Thanat  Khoman,  who  is  gen- 
erally recognized  as  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  Asia,  ardently  defended  our 
Vietnam  poUcy  in  a  speech  before  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  in  early  October. 
I  want  to  quote  several  paragraphs  from 
tills  altogether  extraordinary  speech: 

Let  us  smaller  and  weaker  nations  candidly 
face  the  facts  and  realize  that  the  Imminent 
dangers  which  may  descend  upon  our  na- 
tions are  less  likely  to  come  from  nuclear 
deployment — although  that  can  never  be 
ruled  out — than  from  combinations  of  mili- 
tary and  political  ventures  which  their  pro- 
ponents euphemistically  call  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation,"  and  which,  for  all  Intents 
and  purtKtses,  are  hardly  different  from  the 
one  which  Adolf  Hitler  launched  against  the 
Sudetenland  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Such 
undertakings  nowadays  may  be  more  insidi- 


ous but  no  less  lethal  to  our  free  and  healthy 
existence. . . . 

North  Vietnam  and  its  supporters  in  the 
communist  world,  as  weU  as  its  Vietcong 
agents  in  South  Vietnam,  wanted  the  outside 
world  to  beUeve  that  the  war  of  conquest 
they  have  been  waging  for  many  years 
against  the  small  and  independent  country 
of  South  Vietnam  is  a  genuine  national  up- 
rising or,  to  use  their  curi-ent  terminology,  a 
"war  of  national  liberation." 

This  travesty  of  the  truth  has  convinced 
neither  the  South  Vietnamese  people  nor 
those  who  live  near  the  scene  of  the  crime 
and  who  are  directly  or  otherwise  suffering 
from  its  nefarious  consequences.  Only  those 
who  are  farther  away  whose  minds  are  less 
perceptive  of  the  existing  realities,  and  those 
who  are  always  liberal  with  other  people's 
freedom  or  are  prompted  by  less  than  altru- 
istic reasons,  aUow  themselves  to  fall  victims 
of  this  crude  propaganda. 

But  if  questions  as  to  what  they  think 
of  the  conflict  in  Vietnam  are  directed  to 
those  Asians  who  have  their  feet  firmly  on 
the  ground  and  whose  vision  has  not  been 
clouded  by  the  outlandish  ideology  of  the 
frustrated  author  of  "I>as  Kapital,"  they 
would  reply  in  unison  that  it  is  in  effect 
an  old-styled  colonial  conquest  with  only 
a  few  renovated  outward  trimmings  .... 

LAOS 

The  small  independent  kingdom  of 
Laos  is  headed  by  a  Prime  Minister, 
Souvanna  Phouma,  who  not  so  many 
years  ago  was  completely  committed  to 
collaboration  with  the  Communists.  Now, 
with  more  than  half  of  his  country  over- 
run by  the  Communist  Pathet  Lao, 
strongly  supported  by  North  Vietnamese 
forces,  Souvanna  Phouma  knows  that 
there  can  be  no  collaboration  with  the 
Communists. 

Souvanna  Phouma  is  another  Asian 
leader  who  used  to  avoid  public  state- 
ments of  support  for  our  Vietnam  com- 
mitment, while  in  private  conversations 
with  visitors  he  made  it  clear  that  his 
support  was  unequivocal  and  total.  This 
was  still  his  posture  when  I  met  him  in 
Laos  in  1965.  But  now  Souvaraia  Phou- 
ma, too,  has  become  outspoken.  During 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington  he  ex- 
pressed his  basic  position  in  these  terms, 
in  response  to  President  Johnson's  toast: 

We  have  common  Interests.  We  are  grate- 
ful that  yov.  have  come,  as  you  came  to 
Prance  in  1917-18,  as  you  came  to  Europe 
in  1941. 

We  are  grateful  that  you  came  to  Indo- 
china to  help  us  siu^lve.  If  it  were  not  for 
your  presence.  Laos,  indeed  all  of  Southeast 
Asia,  would  fall  under  Communist  influ- 
ence. .  .  . 

If  tomorrow  South  Vietnam  became  Com- 
munist, aU  that  would  be  left  for  us  to  do 
would  be  simply  for  us  to  pack  up  and  go. 

JAPAN 

As  for  Japan,  Prime  Minister  Sato 
during  his  recent  visit  made  It  clear  that 
his  government  supports  our  policy  in 
Vietnam,  and  he  also  made  it  clear  that 
he  considered  it  unreasonable  to  call  for 
a  cessation  of  American  bombing  with- 
out some  reciprocal  action  by  Hanoi. 

INDONESIA 

Indonesia  was  once  considered  the 
most  anti-American  country  in  the  Par 
East,  after  Red  China. 

But  having  saved  themselves  by  a  hair's 
breadth  from  an  attempted  Communist 
takeover,  the  Indonesian  Government 
and  the  Indonesian  people  today  display 
an  Increasing  understanding  of  the  stand 


we  have  taken  In  Vietnam  and  of  Its  im- 
portance to  their  own  security. 

The  influential  Armed  Forces  Daily  on 
October  24,  for  example,  carried  an  edi- 
torial which  called  for  a  reevaluation  of 
Indonesian  policy  toward  Vietnam. 

It  said  that  the  war  was  part  of  a  global 
struggle  against  the  international  Com- 
munist movement,  which  was  being  met 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Vietnamese 
patriots,  struggling  to  defend  their  newly 
won  Independence  against  Communist 
domination. 

And  it  concluded  that  Indonesia's  na- 
tional Interest  obliged  it  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist danger  as  far  as  possible  from  its 
shores. 

Conunentlng  on  Walter  Llppmaim's 
proposals  that  U.S.  forces  be  withdrawn 
to  Australia,  the  organ  of  the  Djakarta 
area  military  command  on  November  1 
said  editorially : 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  the  war,  it  Is 
evident  that  U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam  are  both 
a  deterrent  to  communist  attack  and  a  shield 
against  communist  expansion  in  Southeast 
Asia.  If  U.S.  forces  are  withdrawn  to  A\is- 
tralla,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the  Chinese 
communists  to  continue  their  aggression  and 
expansion  to  the  south. 

BT7RMA 

Burma,  too,  after  a  period  of  courting 
Red  China  and  excluding  Western  in- 
fluence, has  now  turned  milltantly 
against  Red  China  because  of  its  continu- 
ing Intervention  In  her  domestic  affairs. 
In  the  process,  Burma  has,  not  very  sur- 
prisingly, reopened  Its  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  the  West. 

The  Burmese  Prime  Minister,  General 
Ne  Win,  Is  another  one  of  those  former 
Asian  neutralists  who,  while  they  have 
not  publicly  endorsed  American  poUcy  in 
Vietnam,  have  abandoned  their  opposi- 
tion to  It  and  have  given  discrete  indica- 
tions that  they  now  imderstand  and  ap- 
prove. 

There  is  every  resison  why  Ne  Win 
should  understand.  His  government  has 
for  years  now  been  striving  to  control  a 
guerrilla-type  Communist  insxu-gency. 
That  this  insurgency  Is  not  of  the  home- 
grown variety  was  recently  driven  home 
by  a  public  message  from  Peiping  to  the 
Burmese  Commimist  leader,  Thakin 
Than  Tun.  Let  me  quote  this  message,  be- 
cause It  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  situa- 
tion in  Vietnam  and  all  Southeast  Asia: 

The  Chinese  Communist  Party  and  the 
Chinese  people  firmly  support  the  people's 
revolutionary  armed  straggle  led  by  the 
Conununlst  Party  of  Burma.  We  regard 
such  suppmrt  as  our  proletarian  interna- 
tionalist duty. 

INDIA 

Even  in  India,  where  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war  was  once  very  strong,  there 
are  increasing  evidences  of  imderstand- 
ing. 

Our  common  friend,  former  Senator 
Paul  Douglas,  in  commenting  on  one  of 
my  statements  on  Vietnam,  told  the  story 
of  a  conversation  with  an  anti-American 
Indian  nationalist. 

He  asked  his  anti-American  friend 
how  long  India  could  maintain  its  free- 
dom if  the  United  States  pulled  out  of 
Vietnam.  And  his  friend  replied,  as 
though  he  had  pondered  the  matter  and 
had  the  answer  ready  made:  "8  months." 
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More  recently,  one  of  India's  most  re- 
spected politlcEil  scholars,  Mr.  K.  K. 
Sinha,  director  of  Calcutta's  Political 
and  Social  Studies  Institute,  wrote  an 
article  captioned  "Vietnam  Is  My  Name." 
Addressing  himself  to  the  critics  of  the 
war  and  to  those  who  take  no  stand,  Mr. 
S:nha  said: 

Tou  cannot  help  being  Involved;  you  nre 
Involved,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Your 
present  indifference  is  a  factor  favoring  one 
side  in  the  battle.  So  dont  imagine  that  by 
your  silence  you  can  escape. 

I  have  gone  through  much  of  the  literature 
on  Vietnam  and  more  is  coming  out.  One 
thing  I  am  already  convinced  of  and  that  Is 
that  this  struggle  is  local  as  well  as  universal. 
Its  final  result  will  be  crucial  both  for  that 
small  country — flapping  like  a  smaU  side- 
pocket  for  coins  in  the  Jacket  of  a  conti- 
nent— as  well  as  for  the  continent  and  the 
world.  Vietnam  is  a  world  issue  Indeed. 

CAMBODIA 

In  Cambodia,  too,  despite  its  anti- 
American  posture,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that  Prince  Norodom  Siha- 
nouk, who  serves  as  Chief  of  State,  is  not 
really  imhappy  about  the  American  pres- 
ence in  Southeast  Asia.  Having  tried  for 
a  long  time  to  appease  the  Chinese  Com- 
miuiists,  Sihanouk  recently  turned 
against  them  because  of  their  imder- 
ground  activities  in  his  country,  and 
closed  down  Communist  newspapers  and 
arrested  known  Communist  militants. 

In  his  strangely  twisted  manner. 
Prince  Sihanouk  has  stated  the  matter 
this  way: 

The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  the  Americans 
are  there,  China  cannot  yet  swallow  Cam- 
bodia. And  what  prevents  the  Americans 
from  swallowing  Cambodia  is  precisely  the 
fact  that  China  is  there. 

In  order  to  remain  imswallowed,  in 
short,  Cambodia  requires  an  American 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  to  offset  the 
inescapable  Red  Chinese  geographic 
presence. 

The  roll  of  Par  Eastern  nations  which 
approve  of  our  commitment  to  the  free- 
dom of  South  Vietnam,  explicitly  or  im- 
plicitly, is  therefore  complete,  with  the 
solitary  and  ambivalent  exception  of 
Cambodia. 

What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  that  isola- 
tionism, whether  of  the  American  or  the 
European  variety,  is  a  disease  bred  by 
distance. 

There  are  few  isolationists  on  the 
front  lines. 

I  believe  that  if,  by  some  miracle,  the 
British  people  could  be  transplanted  to 
Australia  and  the  Austradlan  people  take 
their  place  in  Britain,  and  if  the  French 
with  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  the 
chances  are  that  the  Britishers  and  the 
Frenchmen  in  their  new  geographic  en- 
vironment would  understand  and  sup- 
port American  policy  in  Vietnam  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  that  Australians 
and  New  Zealanders  are  supporting  it 
today. 

Conversely,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Australians  and  the  New  Zealanders, 
once  they  were  a  third  of  a  world  re- 
moved from  Southeast  Asia,  would  In 
their  turn  be  Infected  by  the  virus  of 
isolationism  and  would  display  less  sym- 
pathy than  they  do  today  for  our  Viet- 
nam policy. 

And  If  the  Socialist  Foreign  Minister 


of  Sweden,  Torsten  Nilsson,  who  has 
castigated  our  Vietnam  policy  in  lan- 
guage so  crude  and  abusive  that  it 
would  do  credit  to  Radio  Peiping,  could 
change  positions  with  the  Socialist 
Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  Lee  Kuan 
Yew,  the  chances  are  that  the  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister  would  begin  to  talk 
like  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  while  Lee  Kuan  Yew, 
in  his  new  Nordic  environment,  might 
begin  to  talk  like  the  Swedish  Foreign 
Minister. 

But,  perhaps  this  statement  is  un- 
just to  Lee  Kuan  Yew.  From  what  I  know 
of  the  man,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that 
he  is  one  of  those  rare  individuals  whose 
intelligence  and  understanding  of  world 
affairs  would  enable  him  to  rise  above 
the  disadvantage  of  distance,  so  that 
even  if  he  were  Swedish  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, he  would  still  support  our  Vietnam 
policy. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  that  the  next 
time  Mr.  Torsten  Nilsson  goes  into  an 
anti-American  temper  tantrum,  we 
should  avoid  being  annoyed  and  simply 
put  it  down  to  the  "law  of  diminishing 
imderstanding." 

And  if  the  British  students  who  re- 
cently besieged  Prime  Minister  Wilson 
could  change  places  with  the  students  of 
Indonesia,  they  would  probably  be  dem- 
onstrating, as  the  Indonesian  students 
are  doing  today,  for  more  militant  action 
against  Red  Chinese  expansionism. 

Similarly,  I  believe  that  if  the  thou- 
sands of  dentists  and  doctors  and 
anthropologists  and  astronomers  and 
baby  doctors  and  assorted  academicians 
who  have  been  signing  protest  state- 
ments against  our  Vietnam  policy,  could 
be  exposed  to  10  years  of  training  in 
political  science,  with  a  specialized  course 
on  Southetist  Asia  thrown  in,  there 
would  be  far  fewer  academic  partic- 
ipants In  the  anti-Vietnam  agitation 
than  there  are  today. 

And  there  would  be  fewer  protest 
demonstrations  if  the  many  decent  young 
people  who  have  been  caught  up  in  the 
anti-Vietnam  agitation  for  misguided 
idealistic  reasons,  could  be  transported 
to  Vietnam  en  masse  and  involved  in  the 
rural  development  program  there. 

Not  only  would  the  experience  provide 
a  constructive  outlet  for  their  pent-up 
Idealism,  but  the  firsthand  contact  with 
the  Vietnamese  people  would  teach  them 
something  about  the  enemy  we  are 
fighting  and  would  inspire  in  them,  or  at 
least  in  the  great  majority  of  them,  the 
same  affection  and  understanding  and 
dedication  that  It  has  in  the  many  Amer- 
icans who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
such  experience. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  admittedly 
outside  the  realm  of  possibility. 

But  I  believe  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  to  suggest  that  those  In  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe  who  oppose  our  com- 
mitment in  Vietnam  should  take  time  off 
from  their  arguing  and  demonstrating  to 
ponder  the  implications  of  what  I  have 
called  "the  law  of  diminishing  imder- 
standing." 

They  might  ask  themselves  why  It  is 
that  their  attitude  is  not  shared  by  any 
of  the  political  leaders  of  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  western  Pacific. 

And  they  might  ponder  the  signifi- 


cance, too,  of  the  fact  that  their  position 
is  not  accepted  by  the  great  majority  of 
those  scholars  who,  by  training  and  ex- 
perience, qualify  as  experts  on  Asia,  or  on 
communism,  or  on  political  affairs  in 
general. 

Once  we  accept  the  existence  of  the 
"law  of  diminishing  understanding,"  it 
becomes  easier  to  make  allowance  for 
the  many  sincere  critics  of  our  Vietnam 
policy,  both  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

And  there  are  other  reasons  why  these 
of  us  who  support  our  Vietnam  commit- 
ment should  make  allowances  for  the 
critics  rather  than  abusing  them. 

On  top  of  the  law  of  diminishing  un- 
derstanding, which  would  be  operative 
in  any  case,  public  opinion  in  the  free 
world  has  been  further  confused  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  efforts  of  the  mightiest,  the 
most  diversified,  and  the  most  subtle 
propaganda  apparatus  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

How  much  this  apparatus  is  spending 
on  its  anti- Vietnam  agitation,  no  one  can 
say  for  sure.  Prom  what  is  known  about 
the  size  and  cost  of  this  apparatus,  and 
from  the  fact  that  Vietnam  is  its  main 
theme,  an  estimate  of  $500  million  per 
year,  worldwide,  would  probably  not  be 
excessive.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
an  effort  is  bound  to  produce  considera- 
ble public  confusion  in  the  free  world. 

Public  understanding  of  our  Vietnam 
position  has  been  further  discouraged  by 
our  own  oflQcial  failure  to  clearly  desig- 
nate the  enemy  as  communism,  and  by 
the  tendency  that  has  been  the  Intellec- 
tual vogue  for  some  years  now  to  soft- 
pedal  criticism  of  Communist  tyranny 
out  of  a  mistaken  deference  to  a  mythical 
detente  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  latter 
point  in  my  next  statement. 

But,  all  things  considered,  I  find  it 
nothing  short  of  remarkable  that  there  is 
not  more  confusion  and  that  so  many 
people  do  imderstand  the  nature  and 
justice  of  our  Vietnam  commitment. 

THE    COST    or    A    VIETNAM    OEFKAT 

The  critics  of  our  Vietnam  policy  have 
made  a  major  point  of  the  cost  of  the 
Vietnam  war. 

No  sensitive  person  could  f  sdl  to  lament 
the  tragic  cost  In  human  life  and  the 
waste  of  resources  which  could,  in  a 
peaceful  world,  be  put  to  much  better 
use. 

But  there  h&s  been  precious  little 
thought,  unfortimately,  about  the  cost  of 
defeat. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  on  this  point: 
if  we  are  defeated  in  Vietnam,  or  if  we 
withdraw  from  Vietnam,  or  if  the  admin- 
istration, under  pressure  from  the  oppo- 
sition, were  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
that  paved  the  way  for  an  early  Com- 
munist takeover,  then  it  will  mark  the 
total  eclipse  of  America  as  a  great  nation 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the  en- 
tire free  world. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  reality  of  Ameri- 
can power,  Soviet  and  Chinese  com- 
munism would  long  ago  have  ovemm  all 
of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa. 

For  our  power  has,  in  fact,  served  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  the  neutralist 
nations  as  well  as  of  those  nations  allied 
with  us. 

But  freedom  could  not  long  survive  If 
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the  free  nations,  and  the  Communist  na- 
tions, should  ever  conclude  that  Ameri- 
can power  is  meaningless  because  Ameri- 
can commitments  are  meaningless. 

And  what  other  conclusion  could  the 
free  nations  draw  if,  despite  our  repeated 
commitments  to  the  freedom  and  se- 
curity of  South  Vietnam,  we  should  now 
abandon  South  Vietnam  to  a  Communist 
takeover? 

If  we  withdraw  from  Vietnam.  I  can- 
not conceive  of  a  single  Asian  or  Euro- 
pean or  any  other  country  again  ac- 
cepting an  assurance  of  protection  from 
the  United  States  or  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  it. 

Nor  could  they  be  blamed  for  this. 

What  I  have  said  above  is  not  idle 
speculation. 

More  than  one  distinguished  Asian  has 
warned  us  of  precisely  such  consequences 
if  we  faU  in  Vietnam. 

The  one-time  neutralist  leader  in 
Laos.  Gen.  Kong  Le,  who  broke  with  the 
Communists  when  he  discovered,  as  so 
many  people  did  before  him,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  work  with  them.  Issued  this 
warning  not  too  long  ago : 

Should  you  Americans  find  yourselves  tired 
of  the  shooting,  then  I  say  don't  Just  pull 
out  of  Laos  as  you  did  two  years  ago,  or  out 
of  South  Vietnam,  as  some  of  you  want  to 
do.  Better  that  you  pull  out  of  the  whole 
area  at  once — out  of  Thailand,  out  of  Taiwan, 
and,  with  your  British  friends,  out  of 
Malaysia.  Order  the  Seventh  Fleet  out  of  the 
South  China  Sea.  If  you  are  going  to  quit 
us,  then  the  sooner  the  better.  It  will  shorten 
our  agony. 

Earlier  this  year,  Premier  Lee  Kuan 
Yew  of  Singapore  warned  us  that  the 
"credit  worthiness"  of  the  United  States 
will  be  judged  by  Southeast  Asians  from 
now  on  "in  the  proximity  of  promise  and 
performance,"  in  other  words,  on  wheth- 
er we  can  make  good  on  our  commit- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

The  well-known  Filipino  political  com- 
mentator, Vincente  Villamin,  an  elder 
statesman  of  the  press  who  came  to  see 
me  in  Manila,  wrote  that  the  abandon- 
ment of  Vietnam  "would  be  an  indelible 
blemish  on  America's  honor.  It  would 
reduce  America  in  the  estimation  of  man- 
kind to  a  dismal  third-rate  power,  de- 
spite her  wealth,  her  culture,  and  her  nu- 
clear arsenal.  It  would  make  every  Amer- 
ican ashamed  of  his  Government  and 
would  make  every  individual  American 
distrusted  everywhere  on  earth." 

Even  Foreign  Minister  Thanat  Kho- 
man  of  Thailand,  than  whom  we  have 
had  no  stauncher  friend  in  the  Far  East, 
has  recently  given  expression  to  a  gnaw- 
ing fear  that  the  United  States  may  be 
too  divided  and  too  lacking  in  staying 
power  to  see  the  Vietnam  war  through 
to  an  honorable  conclusion. 

If  we  were  now  to  abandon  Vietnam, 
the  ensuing  eclipse  of  American  prestige. 
and  the  resulting  decay  of  our  alliances 
and  the  impossibility  of  constructing  new 
ones,  would,  In  turn,  encourage  Peiping 
and  Moscow  to  further  step  up  the  tempo 
of  subversion  and  aggression  throughout 
the  world. 

It  would  encourage  the  Commxmists  to 
launch  more  "wars  of  national  libera- 
tion" because  of  our  manifest  inability  to 
cope  with  this  kind  of  aggression. 

It  might  very  well  confront  us  with 


the  problem  of  a  "hemispheric  Vietnam," 
about  which  the  Communist  theoreti- 
cians in  Havana  and  Peiping  and  Moscow 
have  long  been  talking. 

We  might  then  be  compeUed  to  fight 
under  far  more  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances and  at  much  greater  cost.  In- 
deed, we  would  have  to  fight  with  our 
backs  to  the  wall. 

Instead  of  reducing  our  problems  and 
saving  the  lives  of  American  soldiers,  the 
abandonment  of  Vietnam  would  increase 
our  problems,  would  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  local  involvements  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  would  increase 
the  danger  of  all-out  war. 

THE    MORALrTY    OF    OUB    VIETNAM    COMMITMENT 

I  have  couched  my  argument  in  terms 
of  our  national  security  because  this  is 
what  concerns  most  of  our  citizens,  and 
because,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  great 
nations  generally  act  only  when  they  feel 
their  own  national  Interest  to  be  In- 
volved. 

As  history  demonstrates  only  too  elo- 
quently, the  Interests  of  great  nations 
have  not  always  coincided  with  the  rules 
of  morality  or  with  the  Interests  of  other 
nations. 

It  marks  a  significant  advance  in  the 
development  of  our  moral  attitudes  that 
we  are  prepared  to  face  up  to  this  fact 
frankly  and  that  we  are  no  longer  bound 
by  the  absolutism  of  "my  coimtry,  right 
or  wrong." 

Today,  all  right-thinking  people  want 
the  assurance  that  their  Government  is 
not  only  acting  in  the  national  self- 
interest,  but  that  it  is  acting  morally  as 
well. 

I  believe  that  we  may  all  derive  satis- 
faction from  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
reached  a  point  in  history  where  our  na- 
tional self-interest  happens  to  coincide 
with  moral  law  and  with  the  interest  of 
mankind  at  large. 
Western  imperialism  is  now  detid. 
But  its  place  has  been  taken  by  a  new, 
far  more  inhuman,  far  more  ruthless 
form  of  imperialism:  Communist  Im- 
perialism. 

And  if  It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
help  every  nation,  large  or  small,  to  pre- 
serve its  Independence  and  to  defend 
itself  against  this  new  imperialism,  this 
is  an  objective  which  manifestly  coin- 
cides with  right  moral  principles  and 
with  the  interests  of  free  nations 
throughout  the  world. 

For  those  who  like  to  found  their  opin- 
ions, as  I  do,  on  moral  law  rather  than 
national  self-interest,  I  say  that,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  fact  that  our  own 
security  is  involved  in  Vietnam,  there  is 
a  moral  Imperative  which  should  compel 
men  of  good  will  to  support  our  policy 
rather  than  oppose  it. 

If  morality  has  to  do  with  anything,  it 
has  to  do  with  the  defense  of  human  life 
and  human  rights  and  the  dignity  of 
the  individual. 

And  there  is  no  regime  in  human  his- 
tory which  has  been  more  destructive  of 
human  rights  and  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual or  more  destructive  of  human 
life,  than  the  Communist  regimes  in 
every  country  where  communism  has 
come  to  power. 

Indeed,  the  Communist  regimes  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Red  China  have  ex- 


acted a  heavier  toll  In  human  life  and 
human  dignity  than  all  of  the  wars  of 
this  century  combined. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  cost 
of  communism  in  human  life  exceeds 
80  million. 

The  cost  in  human  suffering  defies 
calculation. 

To  those  who  believe  with  Jefferson 
that  it  should  be  our  duty  to  resist  every 
form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man, 
I  say  that  it  should  be  as  much  our  duty 
to  resist  the  expansion  of  the  evil  and 
murderous  tyranny  of  commimism  as  it 
was  to  resist  the  expansion  of  nazism. 

What  puzzles  me  is  that  so  many 
people  who  imderstood  the  importance 
of  opposing  the  expansion  of  nazism  are 
completely  blind  to  the  parallel  evils  of 
communism.  If  the  Nazis  were  stage 
managing  a  war  of  national  liberation  in 
South  Vietnam,  these  critics  would  be 
shouting  for  all-out  war  to  stop  them. 
But  since  it  is  only  the  Communists  and 
not  the  Nazis,  these  critics  take  the  stand 
that  it  is  none  of  our  business. 

WHEBE    SHALL     WX     ORAW     THE    UNS? 

I  come  back  to  a  point  that  I  made  in 
my  first  statement  on  Vietnam  in  Febru- 
ary of  1965. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  in 
this  Chamber  and  no  loyal  American 
takes  the  position  that  we  should  stand 
by  passively  while  communism  takes 
over  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  intel- 
ligent person  realizes  that  America  could 
not  long  survive  as  a  free  nation  In  a 
world  that  was  nearly  or  completely 
Communist. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  whatever 
position  we  have  spoken  for  in  the  Viet- 
nam debate,  we  are  all  agreed  on  the 
essential  point  that  somewhere,  some- 
how, we  must  draw  the  line  against  fur- 
ther Communist  expansion. 

The  question  that  separates  us,  there- 
fore, is  not  whether  such  a  line  should 
be  drawn,  but  where  such  a  line  should 
be  drawn. 

I  believe  we  have  been  right  in  draw- 
ing the  line  in  Vietnam  because,  if  this 
line  falls,  let  us  have  no  illusions  about 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  a  realistic  line 
of  defense  anywhere  in  the  Western 
Pacific. 

And  to  those  who  say  that  we  were 
wrong  in  drawing  the  line  in  Vietnam,  I 
say  that  they  have  the  moral  obligation 
to  tell  the  American  people  precisely 
where  they  propose  to  draw  the  line,  to 
tell  them  precisely  what  countries  they 
propose  to  abandon  and  what  countries 
they  propose  to  defend. 

And  they  also  have  the  obligation  to 
explain  to  the  American  people  why  any 
nation  should  in  the  future  accept  our 
assurance  of  support  if  we  now  follow 
their  advice  and  abandon  the  people  in 
South  Vietnam  to  communism. 

They  have  an  obligation,  also,  to  ex- 
plain why  they  believe  that  acceptance  of 
defeat  in  Vietnam  would  make  world 
peace  more  secure,  rather  than  encour- 
aging the  Communists  to  embark  on 
more  wars  of  national  liberation  on  the 
Vietnam  modeL 

In  short,  we  have  beard  their  position 

In  part. 

I  now  proixwe  that  they  present  their 
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position  In  tvtU  so  that  we  can  know  pre- 
cisely where  they  stand. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  has  turned  out  to 
be  more  dlfBcult,  more  protracted,  more 
costly  than  most  of  us  had  imagined  It 
would  be. 

I  believe  that  there  are  certain  things 
that  we  can  do  to  hasten  the  conclusion 
of  the  battle,  and  I  intend  to  address  my- 
self to  this  subject  In  a  subsequent  state- 
ment. 

But  however  great  the  difficulties  and 
whatever  the  costs,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  falter,  we  cannot  permit  our- 
selves to  abandon  the  struggle  to  which 
we  are  now  committed. 

To  those  who  say  that  we  cannot  match 
the  staying  power  of  the  Communists,  I 
say  that  this  is  the  worst  kind  of  defeat- 
ism, and  that  if  free  men  are  not  more 
than  a  match  for  Communists,  then  we 
might  as  well  throw  in  the  sponge  now. 

And  to  those  pessimists  who  say  that 
we  cannot  win  the  Vietnam  war,  I  say 
that  we  can  win  the  war  and  must  win 
the  war,  and  that  our  Armed  Forces  have 
the  power  and  the  ability  and  the  cour- 
age to  do  so — if  only  we  on  the  home 
front  give  them  the  support  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

And  to  those  who  deplore  the  futility 
of  the  Vietnam  war,  or  speak  about  the 
condition  of  "stalemate,"  I  say  that  they 
are  looking  at  the  Vietnam  war  too  nar- 
rowly; and  that,  tf  they  view  it  in  its 
broader  geographic  and  pwlitical  context, 
if  they  view  it  as  the  "Southeast  Asia 
war"  rather  than  as  the  Vietnam  war, 
they  will  see  that  tnily  remarkable  prog- 
ress has  been  achieved  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

Our  resistance  in  Vietnam  has  frus- 
trated the  Commimists  and  given  heart 
to  the  anti-Communists  in  every  Asian 
country. 

Indonesia  was  saved  from  a  Commu- 
nist takeover  by  a  hair's  breadth.  If  the 
Communists  had  been  able  to  win  the 
support  of  another  handful  of  senior 
officers,  Indonesia  would  today  be  theirs. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  claim 
that  our  resistance  in  Vietnam  played  a 
role  in  encouraging  at  least  some  of  the 
loyalist  officers  to  stand  up  against  the 
Commimlst  threat.  And,  in  this  sense,  it 
probably  made  the  marginal  difference 
necessary  to  wrest  victory  from  what 
briefly  appeared  to  be  total  defeat. 

Frustrated  and  deprived  of  the  easy 
victories  it  had  hoped  for  In  Vietnam 
and  Indonesia,  the  Maoist  regime  in  Red 
China  has  been  turned  back  upon  itself, 
so  that  for  some  2  years  now  it  has  been 
weakened  and  rent  by  internal  conflict. 
This,  too,  is  all  to  the  good  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  free  world. 

Perhaps  most  Important,  our  firm 
stand  in  Vietnam,  as  Prime  Minister 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  of  Singapore  has  pointed 
out,  has  given  all  the  nations  of  the  area 
the  priceless  gift  of  more  time;  more 
time  In  which  to  strengthen  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  and  political  structures 
and  more  time  in  which  to  build  a  strong 
and  many-sided  alliance  of  free  nations. 

In  Vietnam  itself,  the  progress  may  be 
slow  and  sometimes  difficult  to  measure. 
But  on  the  periphery  of  Vietnam,  within 
the  broader  context  of  Southeast  Asia, 
the  successes  already  achieved  by  our 


policy  have  been  nothing  short  of  spec- 
tacular. 

Let  us  not  abandon  this  progress  by 
giving  in  to  frustration  and  impatience. 

Let  us  not  succumb  to  the  intrinsically 
racist  proposal  that  we  abandon  the  Ori- 
ental peoples  of  Southeast  Asia  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  communism,  and  with- 
draw our  forces  to  white  Australia. 

Let  us  not  abandon  a  right  moral 
cause  simply  because  the  cost  of  defend- 
ing it  runs  high. 

Let  us  face  up  to  the  hard,  brutal  fact 
that  we  are  locked  in  worldwide  conflict 
with  forces  that  seek  our  total  destruc- 
tion as  a  nation  and  the  destruction  of 
everything  we  stand  for. 

Let  us  not  beguile  ourselves  by  regard- 
ing the  war  In  Vietnam  as  a  purely  local 
conflict,  but  let  us  rather  accord  it  its 
true  stature  and  importance  as  a  major 
battle,  in  a  worldwide  war,  between  the 
forces  of  freedom  and  the  forces  of 
slavery. 

Let  us  be  diligent  in  the  quest  for 
peace,  but  in  this  quest  let  us  never  lose 
sight  of  the  guidelines  of  freedom  and 
justice. 

Let  us  not  seek  any  easy  way  out,  be- 
cause there  is  no  easy  way  out. 

However  great  the  difficulties,  however 
long  we  may  have  to  persist,  let  us  never 
accept  the  hiuniliation  of  defeat  and  dis- 
honor. 

Let  us  rather  bear  ourselves  like  free 
men  should  bear  themselves.  Let  us  seek 
to  emulate,  at  least  in  small  degree,  the 
courage  and  perseverance  that  our  fore- 
bears displayed  at  Valley  Forge,  and 
which  they  have  displayed  at  so  many 
other  critical  periods  in  our  history. 

Let  us  never  give  In. 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Dodd's 
address,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  on  request  of  Mr. 
Byrd  of  West  Virginia  and  by  imanimous 
consent.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  take  a  moment  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  his  very  careful,  rea- 
soned, and  logical  speech.  The  statement 
the  Senator  Is  making  reflects  a  great 
deal  of  thought.  I  feel  that  the  Senator 
is  rendering  a  valuable  service  to  his 
coimtry  in  taking  the  floor  at  this  time 
to  address  the  Senate  on  such  an  im- 
portant subject. 

I  join  him  in  cherishing  and  support- 
ing the  right  of  people  to  dissent.  It  is 
a  constitutional  right,  one  that  should 
be  taken  for  granted  from  the  beginning, 
and  one  which  should  need  no  restate- 
ment. I  do  not  think  anyone  questions 
the  right  to  dissent,  if  that  dissent  is 
expressed  in  a  reasonable  and  construc- 
tive fashion,  and  does  not  obstruct  the 
functions  of  Government,  or  render  dam- 
age to  the  Republic. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  is  correct 
when  he  states  that  the  manner  and  the 
form  of  the  dissent  which  has  recently 
appeared  in  some  areas  of  the  country 
has  damaged  the  efforts  of  our  President 
and  our  coimtry  to  bring  about  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  confrontation  in  South 
Vietnam. 

I  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DoDDl  In  expressing  the  belief 


that  some  of  the  demonstrations  that 
have  been  conducted  have  given  succor 
and  comfort  to  the  Communists  and  have 
encouraged  them  to  prolong  the  war  and 
thus  lengthen  the  list  of  casualties  of 
American  boys. 

I  express  appreciation  again  for  the 
time  the  Senator  has  taken  to  present 
this  very  fine  speech  for  the  attention  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  country.  Several 
yea)»js  ago,  I  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  believe  that 
he  has  ample  background  and  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and  that  he  has  given  very 
serious  and  prolonged  study  to  this  mat- 
ter. Therefore,  I  consider  that  the  Judg- 
ment reflected  in  his  speech,  as  to  the 
effect  of  destructive  dissent,  is  very 
sound. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  his 
words.  I  wish  I  deserved  them,  but  I  have 
done  my  best.  He  is,  of  course,  an  out- 
standing Member  of  this  body,  and  hav- 
ing his  approval  means  a  great  deal  to 
me.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  him. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  colloquy 
which  occurred  during  the  delivery  of 
Mr.  DoDD's  address  and  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fan- 
nin in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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OIL  SHALE  AND  MULTIPLE  MINER- 
ALS DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Young],  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  the  Oil 
Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2754)  to  establish  a  Fed- 
eral oil  shale  development  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
PROXMIRE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Ttdings,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  , 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  basic  thrust  of 
this  proposal  is  a  sensible,  thoroughgoing 
development  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
natural  resource  jackpots  in  the  world — 
the  Green  River  formation  oil-shale  de- 
posits in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 
Four-flfths  of  these  vast  deposits  are 
owned  by  the  American  people.  Thus  it 
Is  not  only  entirely  appropriate,  but  a 


duty,  for  the  Congress  to  speak  out  in 
behalf  of  the  people  by  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  insure  the  development 
of  this  treasure  trove  to  the  benefit  of  all 
200  million  of  our  constituents,  not  a  se- 
lect few  representing  special  interests. 

What  is  the  extent  and  value  of  this 
massive  formation?  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  estimated  that  it  con- 
tains 2  trillion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil 
in  place.  In  the  words  of  the  Oil  Shale 
Advisory  Board: 

Shale  yielding  25  gallons  or  more  of  oil 
per  ton  contains  about  600  billion  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent,  and  shale  yielding  10  gallons 
or  more  per  ton  contains  about  2  triUlon 
barrels  of  oU  equivalent. 

If  we  consider  all  the  oil,  recoverable 
and  nonrecoverable,  contained  In  the 
Green  River  formation  it  adds  up  to  an 
Incredible  170  trillion  barrels  according 
to  a  Geological  Survey  estimate. 

As  for  the  value  of  recoverable  shale 
oil,  the  experts  put  it  at  between  $2.5 
trillion  and  $5  trillion.  This,  mind  you,  is 
simply  the  price  tag  we  can  place  on  the 
Federal  share  of  these  lands.  In  effect, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  has  a  cash  interest  in  the  proper 
development  of  this  resource  of  between 
$12,500  and  $25,000. 

Oil  shale  is  more  plentiful  than  petrol- 
eum and  natural  gas  in  this  country. 
These  two  commodities  supply  73  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  total  energy  require- 
ments. Yet  oil  shale  is  estimated  to  con- 
tain 70  times  the  Nation's  proved  crude 
petroleum  reserves.  Put  another  way  oil 
shale  reserves  are  equivalent  to  a  1,500- 
year  supply  of  oil  at  our  annual  con- 
sumption rate  of  3  billion  barrels  a  year. 
Oil  shale  reserves  are  more  than  six 
times  the  world's  proven  recoverable  con- 
ventional oil. 

Intermixed  with  this  Immensely  val- 
uable oil  shale  bonanza  are  mineral  de- 
posits containing  great  amoimts  of  alu- 
minum and  sodium.  It  is  easy  to  overlook 
these  commodities.  But  their  value 
should  be  recognized  in  putting  together 
a  coordinated  plan  for  the  development 
of  federally  owned  oil  shale  lands. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Government 
Is  proposing  through  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  accelerate  development 
of  shale  oil  reserves  through  a  leasing 
program.  The  Department  Issued  draft 
regulations  on  May  7  that  would  lease 
up  to  30,000  acres  of  the  land  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  oil 
companies  who  would  be  in  a  position 
to  perform  research  and  development 
work  on  economical  means  of  extracting 
and  processing  oil  shale.  If  the  research 
and  development  paid  off  in  a  com- 
mercially feasible  mining  and  processing 
method  within  10  years,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  could  extend  leases  for 
an  additional  20  years  for  commercial 
production  of  shale  oil. 

I  suspect  that  one  of  the  principal 
factors  motivating  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  in  his  decision  to  Issue  these 
draft  regulations  was  the  presumed  re- 
luctance of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
funds  for  Federal  use  In  developing  these 
shale  oil  lands.  I  base  this  reflection  in 
part  upon  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  which  I  recently  re- 
ceived stating: 


Among  the  factors  to  b«  taken  Into  ac- 
count Is  the  wllUngness  of  the  Congress  to 
approve  and  finance  an  exclusively  govern- 
mental research  program. 

This  same  letter  goes  on  to  say  that — 
The   private   sector  claims   that   the   vast 
richness  of  the  Government  shale  deters  it 
from  investing  in  private  shale  oil  lands. 

Yet  I  submit  that  a  decision  to  release 
on  a  conditional  basis  30,000  Federal 
acres  out  of  the  3.7  million  acres  of  rich 
Federal  shale  oil  land  in  the  Green  River 
formation,  or  even  out  of  the  770,000 
acres  in  Colorado's  Piceance  Creek 
Basin,  which  contains  25-gallon  Ghale  in 
thicknesses  of  15  feet  or  more,  will  hardly 
satisfy  this  objection.  For  the  private 
sector  presently  owns  outright.  In  fee 
simple,  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Green  River  formation  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  land  being  under  the  ownership 
of  major  oil  companies.  For  example. 
Standard  Oil  of  California  holds  oil  shale 
reserves  of  7.8  billion  barrels,  Mobil  Oil 
owns  3.6  billion  barrels  of  oil  shale  re- 
serves, and  Union  Oil  Co.  owns  5  billion 
barrels  of  reserves  In  25  gallon  per  ton 
or  better  rim  deposits.  In  addition,  many 
major  companies  now  have  lease  inter- 
ests in  shale  oil.  The  Shell  Oil  Co.  alone 
holds  imder  lease  from  the  State  of  Utah 
8.2  billion  barrels  worth  of  oil  shale  land. 
Despite  these  extensive  lease  and  fee 
holdings,  private  commercial  production 
has  been  nil.  Because  of  them  we  can 
expect  private  Industry  to  place  little 
Importance  on  the  availability  of  an- 
other 30,000  acres  of  Federal  land. 

But  there  Is  another,  and  more  impor- 
tant, reason  why  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not  put  these  lands  up  for 
lease.  We  simply  do  not  have  enough  in- 
formation to  set  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  handling  of  these  precious  Federal 
acres.  We  do  not  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  sort  of  return  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  receiving  for  this 
incredibly  valuable  resource.  There  are 
too  many  questions  and  not  nearly 
enough  answers  to  proceed  with  a  hastily 
devised  development  program. 

For  example,  the  royalty  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's proposed  lesising  regulations  have 
come  under  fire  for  encouraging  oil  com- 
panies to  extract  shale  oil  at  an  overly 
slow  pace.  The  regulations  provide  for  a 
sliding  scale  of  royalties  with  royalty  in- 
creases tied  to  proflt  jumps.  The  royalty 
rate  would  leap  from  10  percent  on  that 
part  of  net  Income  that  is  no  more  than 
10  percent  of  Investment  to  50  percent 
on  that  part  of  net  Income  which  Is  more 
than  20  percent  of  Investment.  Many 
critics  feels  that  the  end  result  would  be 
a  great  reluctance  on  the  part  of  big  oil 
lessees  to  Increase  profits  by  increasing 
production — thereby  Increasing  royalties. 
Production,  these  critics  say,  can  thus  be 
expected  to  remain  at  low  levels  with  a 
correspondingly  low  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  in  an  attempt  to  find  answers  to 
the  many  questions  raised  that  I  am 
introducing  today  the  Oil  Shale  and 
Multiple  Minerals  Development  Act  of 
1967.  The  bill  would  set  up  within  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  an  Office  of 
Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Devel- 
opment. It  would  assert  congressional 


interest  in  the  shale  oil  by  requiring  an- 
nual reports  from  the  director  of  this 
office.  It  would  create  an  Oil  Shale  Pol-  . 
Icy  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  industry,  the  academic 
community,  and  the  consvuner  to  pro- 
vide an  independent  review  of  the  oil 
shale  development  program.  And  It  would 
set  up  a  mechanism  for  the  solution  of 
many  of  the  problems,  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions,  that  have  made 
it  impossible  for  any  Federal  adminis- 
trator, no  matter  how  well  intentioned, 
to  devise  a  sensible  scheme  for  private 
development  of  this  resource. 

First,  there  Is  the  problem  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  resource.  Although  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  their  Government 
own  80  percent  of  the  Green  River  for- 
mation It  Is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  assess  the  extent  and  vsJue  of 
its  contents.  The  estimates  of  value  and 
extent  I  gave  earlier  this  morning  are 
estimates  and  nothing  more.  In  the  case 
of  the  aluminum  and  sodium  deposits 
our  knowledge  is  close  to  nonexistent. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  President,  Is  more 
infonnation  on  this  vast  and  very  rich 
deposit.  My  bill  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  through  the  office 
of  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  De- 
velopment, to  perform  an  inventory  of 
the  oil  shale  and  intermixed  minerals  re- 
sources and  their  location,  extent  and 
value.  The  Secretary  would  make  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  his  findings  within  2  years  after  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

A  second  serious  problem  Is  the  extent 
to  which  minerals,  such  as  dawsonite  and 
nahcolite.  Intermixed  with  oil  shale  and 
containing  large  amounts  of  sodium  and 
aluminum  should  be  sacrificed  In  getting 
at  and  extracting  oU  shale. 

My  bill  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  as  part  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned survey  to  specify  the  areas  where 
the  problem  of  multiple  minerals  devel- 
opment exists.  Criteria  would  also  be  de- 
veloped by  the  Secretary  and  Included  in 
the  report  which  could  be  used  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  multiple  minerals  area 
should  be  developed  for  multiple  min- 
erals purposes,  for  oil  shale  purposes,  for 
aliuninum  and  sodium  minerals  pmposes 
alone  or  should  not  be  included  in  a  de- 
velopment program.  In  determining 
these  criteria  the  relative  values  of  the 
intermixed  minerals  as  well  as  the  alter- 
native worth  of  water  supply  and  quality, 
recreation,  preservation  of  fish  and  wild- 
life and  the  esthetic  importance  of  the 
area  would  be  taken  into  account. 

This  type  of  land  use  survey  would 
provide  a  blueprint  that  could  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  final  development  of  oil 
shale  lands  held  by  the  Goverrmaent. 
Lacking  such  a  blueprint  we  would  be 
proceeding  completely  in  the  dark  with- 
out a  proper  regard  to  the  rights  all 
citizens  have  in  this  Federal  land. 

Oil  shale  processing,  given  the  present 
state  of  the  art,  creates  vast  quantities 
of  envlroimient-polluting  debris.  A 
50,000  barrel  per  day  shale  oil  plant 
would  have  to  dispose  of  alaout  60,000  to 
70,000  tons  of  spent  shale  ash  each  day 
or  over  20  million  tons  of  ash  per  year. 
In  fact  spent  shale  occupies  two-thirds 
more  volume  than  the  ore  originally  fed 
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Into  the  retort.  One  answer  to  this  prob- 
lem is  the  so-called  in  situ  method  of 
retorting  the  shale  In  place  underground 
using  atomic  energy  or  some  other  sim- 
ilar energy  source.  In  any  event  zeal  for 
the  development  of  this  resource  must 
be  tempered  by  concern  for  the  impact 
its  extraction  could  have  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

The  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals 
Development  Act  would  take  this  prob- 
lem into  account  in  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  undertake  a  re- 
search and  development  program  utiliz- 
ing, where  necessary,  contracts  with 
private  organizations.  The  Secretary 
would  be  specifically  directed  to  relate 
such  a  program  to  the  problems  of  water 
supply,  water  and  air  quality,  fish  and 
wildlife,  soil  conservation,  recreational 
requirements,  and  proper  land  use. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram would  also  deal  with  such  complex 
problems  as  devising  a  system  of  minerals 
extraction  that  would  make  it  possible  to 
mine  oil  shale  mixed  with  aluminum  and 
sodium  bearing  minerals  without  having 
to  sacrifice  any  of  the  component  com- 
modities. In  this  way  we  could  be  sure 
that  the  public  lands  were  not  being  de- 
structively developed  simply  for  oil  shale 
purposes  while  a  great  quantity  of  val- 
uable aluminum  bearing  rock  went  into 
the  discard  heap.  It  might  be  found  that 
a  process  for  the  extraction  of  all  three 
commodities  was  too  costly  to  use  except 
when  dealing  with  extraordinarily  rich 
intermixed  lodes.  On  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  possible  to  come  up  with  a 
relatively  inexpensive  process.  In  any 
event  this  is  a  problem  area  that  should 
be  carefully  looked  at  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop these  public  lands  wisely. 

This  program  would  most  emphatically 
not  be  tied  to  a  commercial  leasing  pro- 
vision, as  the  research  and  development 
portion  of  the  Secretary's  proposed  leas- 
ing regulations  are.  As  a  consequence 
research  contracts  could  be  made,  where 
appropriate,  with  small-  or  medium-sized 
research  organizations  that  do  not  have 
the  financial  capacity  or  know-how  to 
run  a  successful  commercial  operation 
but  which  may  well  have  mcfre  innova- 
tive excellence  than  the  giants  of  the  oil 
industry  In  this  rather  specialized  field. 

As  a  corollary,  small,  independent,  oil 
companies  without  the  resources  to  take 
on  the  research  burden  required  by  the 
Secretary's  recent  regulations  as  a  pre- 
lude to  commercial  development  would, 
imder  the  proposed  legislation,  have  Just 
as  much  of  an  opportunity  to  lease  land 
as  the  industry's  giants.  "There  would  be 
no  need  to  demonstrate,  as  Secretary 
Udall's  regulations  require,  "the  appli- 
cant's financial  capability  to  conduct, 
research  and  development."  In  fact  the 
Oil  Shale  Act  specifically  makes  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  development  per- 
formed imder  Its  authority  available  to 
the  public.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  this 
will  encourage  competition  within  the 
shale  oil  indiistry. 

Much  of  the  shale  oil  land  presimiably 
owned  by  the  United  States  Is  the  sub- 
ject of  disputed  private  claims.  For  ex- 
ample. 407,000  acres  of  land  in  Colorado 
alone  was  claimed  through  placer  claims 
under  an  1872  law  prior  to  the  with- 


drawal of  all  shale  oil  property  from 
mineral  location  procedures  in  1920.  Yet 
this  land  has  never  been  patented,  that 
Is,  the  claims  have  not  been  officially 
recognized  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 
However  these  claims  may  be  patented 
through  the  courts.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment is  presently  attempting  to  clear 
title  to  this  land  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  through  court  action. 

In  addition,  mining  claims  were  filed 
for  dawsonite  and  other  sodium  miner- 
als on  1.1  million  acres  of  Federal  oil 
shale  land  during  1966  before  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  issued  a  stop  order 
earlier  this  year.  Much  of  this  land  was 
in  the  Piceance  Basin  in  Colorado — the 
richest  oil  shale  land  the  Government 
possesses.  The  Department  is  currently 
examining  the  validity  of  these  10,400 
claims,  filed  by  only  70  or  so  persons. 

The  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals 
Act  would  call  on  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
celerate administrative  and  legal  steps 
to  clear  titles  to  this  disputed  acreage. 
This  work  would  go  on  concurrently 
with  the  Secretary's  land  use  survey  as 
well  as  his  research  and  development  ef- 
forts. The  bill  would  also  make  it  crystal 
clear  that  no  claim  entries  on  Federal 
oil  shale  would  be  permitted. 

The  research  and  development  pro- 
gram authorized  by  my  legislation  would 
be  carried  out  over  a  5 -year  period  and 
would  ultimately  lead  to  the  submission 
of  Congress  of  plans  for  the  construction, 
operation  Euid  maintenance  of  a  full 
scale  demonstration  mining  and  process- 
ing facility. 

The  plans  would  provide  for  the  trans- 
mission of  shale  oil  resulting  from  this 
commercial  pilot  project  by  pipeline  or 
other  common  carrier  to  market  centers 
for  sale  to  wholesale  buyers,  who  would 
then  refine  the  crude  shale  oil  for  their 
own  uses. 

The  proposed  legislation  spells  out  the 
cost  factors  that  are  to  be  considered  In 
pricing  oU  produced  by  a  prototype  pilot 
operation.  The  sale  price  of  the  shale  oil 
would  reimburse  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  its  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  with  interest,  and  bring  in  a 
reasonable  return  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  deposit  in  a  specially  ear- 
marked oil  shale  fimd.  Of  course  any 
proposed  plant  would  have  to  demon- 
strate a  favorable  benefit-cost  ratio,  as 
the  bill  indicates.  Furthermore,  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  plant  would  have  to 
be  specifically  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  resource  sur- 
vey, title  clearing,  research,  development, 
and  pilot  plant  operation  process  but 
within  10  years  at  the  most,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  would  be  in  a  position 
to  tmdertake  a  private  leasing  program 
if  he  felt  such  a  program  was  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  The  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple 
Minerals  Act  would  instruct  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  a  plan  providing  for  such  a  pri- 
vate leasing  program  If,  indeed,  it  was 
felt  to  be  desirable.  The  plan  would  in- 
clude provisions  that  would  Insure  com- 
petitive development  of  the  resource, 
protect  the  environment,  would  result 
in  low  cost  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  the  American  consumer,  cuid 


provide  an  adequate  return  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  plan  would  specifically  establish  a 
system  of  allocating  rentals  and  royalties 
from  such  leases  to  the  involved  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
existing  legislation  52.5  percent  of  re- 
ceipts from  a  leasing  operation  would 
go  to  the  Federal  reclamation  fund  to 
be  used  strictly  for  the  benefit  of  recla- 
mation States,  37.5  percent  would  go  to 
the  three  States  of  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Wyoming  for  general  education  and  only 
10  percent  would  go  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  its  own  use. 

When  this  legislation  was  passed  Into 
law  there  was  no  Inkling  that  we  would 
one  day  be  dealing  with  a  $5  trillion 
jackpot.  Naturally  the  States  containing 
oil  shale  deposits  should  receive  sub- 
stantial benefits  from  their  exploitation. 
However,  Congress  should  and  must  set 
a  special  formula  for  the  allocation  of 
the  vast  amounts  that  can  be  anticipated 
from  the  development  of  shale  oil  giving 
all  due  regard  to  the  States  in  which 
the  resource  is  located. 

Funds  accruing  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  rentals  and  royalties  are 
to  be  deposited  in  an  oil  shale  revenue 
fund.  Congress  would  be  in  a  position  to 
utilize  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that 
could  well  flow  Into  this  fund  to  retire 
the  national  debt,  eliminate  budget  defi- 
cits and  support  vital  public  sector  pro- 
grams. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  oil  shale 
revenue  oould  sharply  reduce  or  eventu- 
ally even  eliminate  the  Federal  debt.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  decided  to  use 
part  of  the  fimds  accruing  to  the  fund 
to  support  various  public  sector  programs 
high  on  our  list  of  priorities,  think  of 
how  many  hospitals  we  could  build,  how 
many  classrooms.  Think  of  the  amoimt 
of  inexpensive  urban  housing  we  could 
provide  with  these  oil  shale  dollars,  or 
the  number  of  job  training  programs 
that  could  be  undertaken,  or  the  niunber 
of  underprivileged  children  that  could 
be  properly  educated.  Think  of  the 
amount  of  land  we  could  set  aside  for 
conservation,  and  recreation  land  we 
could  purchase  with  oil  shale  dollars. 

The  list  is  as  long  as  our  collective  im- 
aginations want  to  make  it.  And  the 
ultimate  beneficiary  is  the  American 
people. 

No  doubt  some  segments  of  the  oil  In- 
dustry will  object  that  this  legislation 
simply  means  a  further  delay  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  Important  source  of  en- 
ergy at  a  time  when  'tnown  reserves  of  oil 
are  falling.  But  in  the  words  of  a  recent 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial: 

Allegedly  expert  opinion  holds  that  the 
U.S.  before  long  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
Its  fuel  needs  with  conventionally  produced 
petroleum,  and  yet  similar  forecast*  have 
been  common  for  decades.  Somehow  or  other 
the  day  of  doom  keeps  receding  farther  and 
farther  into  the  future. 

In  addition,  the  Industry  owns  sufD- 
dent  oil  shale  property  to  proceed  with 
commercial  production  whenever  It  Is 
considered  economically  feasible.  After 
all,  this  shale  oil  is  something  that  can 
serve  this  country  for  many  decades,  and 
20  percent  of  it  Is  already  privately 
owned.  The  Industry  owns  sufficient  oil 
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property  to  proceed  with  commercial 
production  whenever  economically  feas- 
ible. 

If  the  Industry  wishes  to  join  with  the 
Government  to  find  answers  to  the  many 
questions  I  have  discussed  that  is  all  to 
the  good.  But  we  simply  cannot  aiford  to 
sacrifice  the  public  trust  by  leasing  Fed- 
eral oil  shale  land  imtll  we  have  the  an- 
swers to  these  questions. 

The  oil  industry  Itself  has  recognized 
the  lack  of  the  type  of  information  that 
is  necessary  for  a  wise  development  of 
this  resource — the  type  of  information 
the  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Act 
would  provide — by  sponsoring,  hand  in 
hand  with  Government,  a  series  of  policy 
studies  by  the  Denver  Research  Institute. 
The  objective  of  these  studies  according 
to  Charles  H.  Prien,  head  of  the  Chemi- 
cal Division  of  the  Institute,  is  to  "aid  in 
the  formulation  of  equitable  and  work- 
able future  shale  oil  policies  which  are 
in  the  public  Interest." 

The  alternative,  to  quote  the  eminent 
economist,  John  Galbralth,  who  served 
on  Secretary  Udall's  Oil  Shale  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  lease  oil  shale  land  now, 
thus  "offering  a  subsidy  of  unknown 
value  for  a  development  of  unknown 
costs  promising  a  return  of  unknown 
amount.  This  amovmts  to  disbursing  pub- 
lic property  while  wearing  multiple 
bUndfolds." 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  the  Oil  Shale 
and  Multiple  Minerals  Development  Act 
of  1967  would  seek  to  remove  these 
"multiple  blindfolds"  before  we  lease  any 
portion  of  the  public's  $2.5  to  $5  trillion 
oil  shale  resource.  It  would  do  so  by  pro- 
viding for: 

First.  The  creation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  of  an  Office  of  Oil 
Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Develop- 
ment reporting  annually  to  Congress. 

Second.  The  setting  up  of  an  Oil  Shale 
Policy  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  industry,  the  academic 
community,  and  the  consmner  to  make 
an  independent  review  of  the  develop- 
ment program. 

Third.  A  survey  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  through  the  proposed  OU 
Shale  Office,  of  the  location,  extent,  and 
value  of  oil  shale  and  intermixed  miner- 
als containing  sodium  and  aluminum, 
our  information  now  being  sketchy  at 
best. 

Fourth.  The  creation  of  a  land-use 
blueprint  on  the  survey  to  be  used  in  de- 
termining where  it  would  be  advisable  to 
sacrifice  other  valuable  minerals  found 
in  the  deposits  in  order  to  get  at  and 
extract  oil  shale,  where  it  would  be  best 
to  exploit  the  deposits  for  aluminimi  or 
sodium  alone,  where  it  would  be  best  to 
sdm  for  extraction  of  all  the  minerals  to- 
gether despite  the  cost,  and,  indeed, 
where  it  would  be  best  to  preserve  the 
land  in  its  natural  state  for  conservation 
reasons. 

Fifth.  An  accelerated  program  of  ad- 
ministrative and  legal  steps  to  be  taken 
by  the  Interior  Secretary  designed  to 
speed  up  clearance  of  title  to  the  dis- 
puted claims  on  a  large  portion  of  the 
public  shale  olllands. 

Sixth.  A  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment aimed  at  developing  less  de- 
structive extraction  techniques  and  at 


solving,  among  other  things,  the  problem 
posed  by  the  vast  quantities  of  environ- 
ment-polluting debris  which  result  from 
present  methods  of  oil  shale  processing. 

Seventh.  Public  availability  of  the  re- 
sults of  R.  &  D.  performed  under  author- 
ity of  the  Oil  Shale  Act  thus  making  it 
possible  for  small,  Independent  oil  com- 
panies that  cannot  afford  the  R.  &  D. 
burden  to  compete  for  a  share  in  devel- 
opment of  this  resoiu"ce. 

Eighth.  Development  of  a  plan,  for 
submission  to  Congress  within  5  years, 
for  the  construction,  operation  and 
maintenance  of  a  full-scale  demonstra- 
tion mining  and  processing  facility. 

Ninth.  Development  of  a  plan  within 
10  years,  providing  for  private  leasing  to 
Insure  competition,  protect  the  environ- 
ment, provide  the  consiuner  with  low- 
cost  petroleum  products  and  the  Federal 
Government  with  an  adequate  return.  A 
leasing  plan  would  be  put  forward  only 
if  it  were  determined  to  be  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest. 

Tenth.  The  establishment  of  a  system 
of  allocating  rentals  and  royalties  from 
any  leases  among  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

This  shale  oil  land  is  a  great  public 
resource.  We  are  the  servants  of  the 
people.  We  owe  It  to  our  State  constit- 
uencies as  well  as  to  all  Amtricans  to 
see  that  the  resource  is  developed  wisely 
on  their  behalf.  This  is  what  my  bill  at- 
tempts to  do.  I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will 
form  the  basis  for  a  constructive  attempt 
to  reassert  congressional  authority  over 
the  development  of  a  multltrilllon  treas- 
ure trove  in  which  all  our  citizens  have 
a  part  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Oil  Shale  and  Multiple 
Minerals  Development  Act  of  1967  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2764 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Oil  Shale  and  Multiple 
Minerals  Development  Act  of  1967". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  oil  shale  deposits  contained 
in  the  Green  River  Formation  of  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming  contain  the  greatest 
known  fossile  fuel  energy  resoiirce  in  the 
world,  many  times  larger  than  total  United 
States  petroleum  reserves  and  are  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  the  future  economic  well-being 
and  security  of  the  United  States;  that  more 
than  80  per  centum  of  such  oil  shale  reserves 
are  found  on  land  owned  In  common  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  that  the 
Oreen  River  Formation  also  contains  large 
and  inadequately  determined  deposits  of 
other  valuable  minerals,  as  well  as  substan- 
tlaJ  wildlife,  scenic,  and  recreational  re- 
sources: and  that  the  forecast  future  United 
States  demands  on  all  petroleum  products 
will,  in  years  to  come,  exceed  the  capacity  of 
domestic  conventional  petroleum  resources 
to  meet  them  and  will  place  an  undue  de- 
pendence on  foreign  supplies  which  are  more 
and  more  being  called  upon  to  meet  the 
mounting  requirements  of  other  Industrlal- 
i2«d  nations.  The  Congress  further  declares 
that  it  is  its  policy  that  there  be  carried  out 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an  orderly 
multiple-use   program   to  develop   econom- 


ically competitive  and  feasible  methods  of 
extracting  and  processing  oU  shale  and  inter- 
mixed minerals;  to  foster  the  development  of 
a  competitive  oU  shale  industry;  to  protect 
the  affected  development  areas  against  dam- 
age to  the  environment;  to  foster  an  abun- 
dant future  supply  of  liquid  petroleum  prod- 
ucts to  meet  the  nation's  economic  and  na- 
tional security  requirements,  and  at  low-cost 
to  the  consumer;  to  provide  strong  protec- 
tions against  private  monopolizations;  and  to 
apportion  and  employ  the  revenues  from  any 
leasing  program  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  such  fashion  as  to  enhance  the  general 
welfare. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term — 

(1)  "oil  shale"  means  sedimentary  rock 
containing  organic  matter  which  yields  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  oil  or  gaseous  products 
by  destructive  distillation.  The  term  includes 
all  the  minerals  which  axe  components  of 
the  rock,  but  does  not  Include — 

(A)  deposits  of  minerals  which  may  be 
Interbedded  In  the  sedimentary  rock  series 
and  which  the  Secretary  determines  can 
be  mined  (1)  without  removal  of  significant 
amounts  of  organic  matter  and  (11)  without 
significant  damage  to  oil  shale  beds; 

(B)  deposits  subject  to  lease  as  oil  and 
gas,  asphaltic  minerals,  or  coal. 

(2)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  from 
time  to  time  to  publish  notices  in  the 
Federal  Register  designating  areas  of  oU  shale 
bearing  lands  and  deposits  comprising  the 
Green  River.  Formation  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming  which  shall  be  subject  to  de- 
velopment pursuant  to  this  Act,  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  oil  shale  contained  in  any 
federally  owned  portion  of  such  Formation 
be  developed  except  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  an  oflSce  to 
be  known  as  the  "Office  of  Oil  Shale  and 
Multiple  Minerals  Development",  to  be 
headed  by  a  Director  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  governing 
appointments  in  the  competitive  service,  and 
may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  61  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter 
53  of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  officers  and  employees  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  The  Director  Is  further  author- 
ized, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to 
utilize  the  services  of  such  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  the  Director 
may  deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  enable 
him  to  effectively  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  various  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  Act,  including  in- 
vestigations, research  and  development, 
demonstration,  and  leasing.  In  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
coordinate  the  oil  shale  activities  of  exist- 
ing agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, and  other  affected  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  shall  work  with 
the  several  States  and  localities  in  which  the 
oil  shale  and  other  Intermixed  minerals  de- 
velopment areas  are  located,  and  with  private 
corporations,  a^ociations,  or  individuals. 

(d)  The  Director  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  the  op>erations  of  the  Office  of  Oil 
Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Development 
for  submittal  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President.  Such  report  shall 
include  the  recommendations  of  the  Direc- 
tor as  to  improvement  of  the  program,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendation  for  legis- 
lation which  he  determines  necessary  or 
desirable. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  accelerate  his  administrative 
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and  legal  steps  to  clear  title  to  some  1.5  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  In  the  Oreen  River  Forma- 
tion, Including  patented  and  unpatented 
claims  located  under  the  Mining  Act  of  May 
10.  1876  (17  Stat.  01),  and  prior  to  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1S20  (41 
Stat.  437) ,  mining  claims  located  for  bodium 
minerals  In  calendar  year  1966,  and  sodium 
leasing  applications  pending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall  submit  a  progress  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  his  efforts  under  this  section  not 
later  than  one  year  following  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  expand  his  January 
1967  stop  order  on  location  of  sodium  claims 
in  the  area  comprising  the  Green  River 
Formation  of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
to  stop  all  entry  on  lands  within  such  area. 
Such  order  may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary 
upon  a  Ondlng,  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
that  the  use  of  buch  land  for  other  purposes 
will  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Any  person  locating  claims  for 
other  minerals  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  file  the  original  claim 
with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  with 
a  copy  to  the  recorder  of  the  county  in  which 
the  claim  is  located.  Failure  to  so  file  shall 
be  deemed  a  forfeiture  of  such  claim.  Any 
Buch  claim  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  which  is  In  violation  of  such 
stop  M-der  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void. 

Sxc.  7.  (a)  As  soon  as  feasible  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Office  of  Oil- 
Shale  and  Multiple  Minerals  Development, 
shall  perform  a  thorough  inventory  of  the 
oil-shale  and  intermixed  mineral  resources 
and  their  location,  extent,  and  value.  Within 
the  two-year  period  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  report  concerning  his  findings  under  this 
section  to  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
Such  report  shall  contain  a  breakdown  of  the 
areas  where  the  problem  of  multiple  min- 
erals development  exists.  With  reepect  to 
each  such  area,  the  Secretary  shall  employ 
criteria  which  would  determine  whether 
such  area  should  be  developed  for  multiple- 
minerals  purposes,  for  oU-shale  purposes 
alone,  for  sodltun  minerals  purposes  alone, 
or  should  not  be  included  in  the  develop- 
ment program  Bet  forth  in  this  Act.  The 
criteria  shall  be  based  on  such  factors  as  the 
extent  and  richness  of  the  deposits  of  the 
Intermixed  oil  shale  and  sodium  minerals, 
the  actual  present  values  and  present  and 
future  needs  and  Supplies,  the  alternative 
values  of  water  supply  and  quality,  recrea- 
tion, preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife,  and 
esthetic  resources. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  undertake  a  research  and  development 
program,  and  may  utilize  contracttxal  ar- 
rangements with  private  entities  to: 

(1)  Develop  a  technology  of  mining  and 
processing  oU  shale  which  will  permit  eco- 
nomically competitive  petroleum  products 
to  be  produced  and  phased  into  the  energy 
complex  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Develop  a  technically  feasible  and 
economically  competitive  technology  of  ex- 
tracting of  multiple  minerals  and  their  proc- 
essing where  they  are  Intermixed  in  the 
same  formation. 

(3)  Extend  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's patenting  policies  to  any  devices  pat- 
ented by  any  party  carrying  out  any  aspect 
of  the  Secretary's  research  and  development 
program  under  contract-tiUe  retained  by  the 
United  States,  and  provide  access  to  use  of 
such  patents  fully  in  the  public  domain. 

(4)  Relate  such  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  the  problems  of  water  sup- 
ply, water  and  air  quality,  fish  and  wildlife, 
soil  conservation,  recreational  and  estiietle 
requirements,  and  proper  land  tise  in  activi- 
ties associated  with  full  scale  development 
of  the  resource. 


(5)  Determine  the  technical  and  economic 
feaslbUlty  of  utilizing  oil  obtained  from  shale 
as  an  energy  fuel  for  generation  of  electric 
power,  including  solution  of  any  problems 
associated  with  air  pollution. 

(6)  Determine  the  feasibility  of  trunk  fuel 
pipelines  from  the  fields  to  the  market,  in 
particular  the  desirability  In  the  public  in- 
terest of  Government  ownership,  or  of  com- 
mon carrier  requirement  without  discrimina- 
tion to  potential  users  or  consumers. 

(7)  Prepare  comprehensive  plans  for  the 
oil  shale  basins,  considering  all  resources, 
and  providing  for  orderly  and  systematic  de- 
velopment of  the  Federal  oil  shale  and  related 
minerals. 

(8)  Prepare  an  oil  shale  development  pro- 
gram which  would  develop  all  such  re- 
sources in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  on  during  the  five-year 
period  following  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall,  during  such 
period,  file  an  annual  ref>ort  to  the  Congress 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  actions  un- 
der this  section.  Upon  the  expiration  of  such 
five-year  period,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  final  report  to  the  Congress  and  the  Pres- 
ident with  respect  to  the  program  authorized 
by  this  section,  including  his  recommenda- 
tions for  any  legislation  which  might  be  nec- 
essary or  desirable  in  connection  therewith. 

(c)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  he  has  achieved  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  methods  of  mining,  ex- 
tracting, and  processing  oil  shale,  or  inter- 
mixed minerals  operations,  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  plans  for  the 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
a  full  scale,  commercial  size  mining  and 
processing  facility  or  facilities.  Such  plan 
shall  provide  that  shale  oil  produced  by  such 
operation  shall  be  transmitted  by  pipeline 
or  other  common  carrier  to  market  centers 
for  refinement  by  the  wholesale  buyer  for 
his  own  uses.  Such  plan  shall  further  pro- 
vide that  the  Secretary  shall  sell  such  shale 
oil  at  the  lowest  possible  rate  consistent  with 
return  of  the  reimbursable  Federal  invest- 
ment (with  interest),  plus  a  reasonable  rate 
of  return  to  the  United  States  Government; 
that  the  interest  rate  shall  be  determined  at 
the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year  after  start 
of  construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  basis  of  the  average  Treasury 
interest  rate  on  its  outstanding  long-term 
marketable  public  obligations;  that  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  a  preference  to  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  and  private  and 
cooperative  associations  without  the  neces- 
sary financial  resources  to  undertake  large- 
scale  processing  activities.  In  the  purchase 
of  such  shale  oil  products;  that  each  pro- 
posed plant  shall  demonstrate  a  positive 
coet-benefit  ratio;  th£t  the  plans,  specifica- 
tions, cost  and  operating  data  of  such  demon- 
stration plans  shall  be  made  available, 
without  costs,  for  use  by  all  interested 
parties,  and  that  the  proceeds  from  the  op- 
eration of  any  Federal  commercial-type 
demonstration  facility,  over  and  above  costs 
of  construction,  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  interest,  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury In  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  "Oil  Shale 
Revenue  Fund".  No  such  plant  shall  be  con- 
structed unless  first  approved  by  the 
Congress. 

Sbc.  10.  At  such  time  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  determines  that  the  various 
stages  of  clearing  title,  investigations,  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration 
have  been  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  hav«  been  achieved,  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  ten  years  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  which- 
ever first  occurs,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  a  private  leasing  program  •bould 


be  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
position of  oU  shale  resources  under  this  Act, 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent a  plan  providing  for  such  a  private 
leasing  program.  Such  plan  shall  Include, 
among  others,  provisions  to  encourage  com- 
I>etitlon,  prevent  monopoly,  assure  com- 
pliance, advance  technology,  protect  the  en- 
vironment, provide  for  adequate  rentals,  fees, 
and  royalties,  and  promote  low  cost  abundant 
supplies  of  oil  shale  for  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers. Such  plan  shall  further  provide  for 
an  apportionment  of  rentals  and  royalties  to 
be  made  to  the  States  in  which  the  oU-shale 
resources  are  located  and  to  the  United  States 
and  shall  provide  that  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  the  United  States  shall  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  in  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the 
"Oil  Shale  Revenue  Fund",  if  the  Secretary 
determines  against  a  private  leasing  program, 
he  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
taining his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
an  alternative  plan  for  disposing  of  oil-shale 
resources  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  11.  7'he  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
States  In  which  oU -shale  resoiirces  are  lo- 
cated and  with  merging  localities  built 
around  oil-shale  processing  establishments 
by  classifying,  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 19,  1964  (78  Stat.  986),  land  for  dis- 
posal for  municipal,  recreational,  roads  and 
highway  access  lands,  subject  to  meeting  the 
criteria  In  such  Act. 

Sec.  12.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Oil  Shale  Policy  Advisory  Committee,  which 
shall  be  composed  of  eleven  members,  each 
appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years,  by  the 
Secretary  as  follows : 

(1)  Three  members  to  be  appointed  who 
are  representative  of  Industry; 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  who  are 
representative  of  the  academic  community; 
and 

(3)  Four  members  to  be  appointed  who  are 
representative  of  the  consxuner. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
Conunittee  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Coramlttee  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  $100  a  day 
when  engaged  in  the  actual  performance  of 
duties  of  the  Committee,  and  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
necessary  expenses  actually  incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
personnel  as  it  deems  advisable,  without  re- 
gard to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  governing  appointments  In  the  com- 
petitive service,  and  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S8  of 
such  title  relating  to  classification  and  Gen- 
eral Schedule  pay  rates. 

(e)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee 
to  review,  from  time  to  time,  the  Federal  oil 
shale  development  program  and  report  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 31  of  each  year  as  to  whether  the  poli- 
cies of  this  Act  with  respect  to  establishing  s 
competitive  oU  shale  Industry  are  being  com- 
piled with. 

Sbc.  13.  The  Attorney  General  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  shall  annually  review  the  Federal 
oil  shale  development  program  authorized 
by  this  Act  and  report  to  tihe  Congress  and 
the  President  as  to  whether  the  policies  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  establishing  a  com- 
petitive oil  shale  industry  are  being  complied 
with. 

Sec.  14.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated svich  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  his  introduction  today  of 
a  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  oil  share  de- 
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velopment  program.  Once  agtdn  he  Is  in 
the  forefront  with  regard  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  public  Interest. 

The  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
conducted  hearings  earlier  this  year  on 
the  competitive  aspects  of  oil  shale  de- 
velopment. The  Senate  Interior  Com- 
mittee also  held  hearings  with  respect  to 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's  pro- 
posed oil  shale  program. 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I,  for  one, 
was  convinced  that  the  proposed  pro- 
gram by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
may  have  had  the  effect  of  aiding  in  the 
monopolization  of  the  oil  shale  deposits 
by  the  oiajor  oil  companies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  since 
annoimced  that  a  new  study  of  the  pro- 
gram is  in  process  and  should  be  com- 
pleted in  January  1968. 

In  the  meantime  the  old  program  has 
been  held  in  abeyance  and  not  put  into 
effect. 

I  have  not  cosponsored  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. It  is  not  because  I  believe  that 
this  bill  does  not  represent  one  very 
sound  approach  to  the  problem.  How- 
ever, as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
which  has  had  an  interest  in  this  area, 
I  requested  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reconsider  the  Department's  position 
on  this  matter.  This  Is  being  done  and 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
premature  for  me  to  cosponsor  legisla- 
tion before  this  task  is  completed  and 
we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze 
the  new  program. 

However,  once  again  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  his  interest  in  this  most  Important 
subject. 


BLIOHT  OP  DISCRIMrNA-nON 
AGAINST  POLITICAL  RIGHTS  OP 
WOMEN  MUST  BE  ELIMINATED  BY 
RATIFICATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  no  more  oppressive  and  de- 
humanizing discrimination  against  any 
nationality  or  religious  sect  than  that 
shown  against  the  fight  for  equality  of 
women. 

In  every  phase  of  this  Nation's  develop- 
ment the  blight  of  oppressive  discrimi- 
nation has  been  against  women.  It  Is  a 
fact  that  women  were  given  political 
rights  in  only  half  of  the  sovereign  coun- 
tries of  the  world  when  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  formally  signed. 

Sad  to  say.  the  United  States — where 
the  equality  of  women  in  political  mat- 
ters was  established  by  the  Constitu- 
tion— has  so  far  failed  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Convention  on  Political 
Rights  of  Women. 

It  was  more  than  4  years  ago  that 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  sent 
this  treaty  to  the  Senate,  seeking  ratifi- 
cation. We  Ignored  this  assignment,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  mute  on  this  vital 
issue  of  our  time. 

I  point  out  the  tremendously  impor- 
tant contributions  by  women  to  this  Na- 
tion. Women  today  serve  as  ambassadors. 
Members  of  Congress,  as  scientists — 
proving  the  value  of  the  full  equality  of 
WMnen. 

It  is  my  genuine  hope  that  tiie  Senate 


will  ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Politi- 
cal Rights  of  Women  and  Join  such  ooim- 
tries  as  Japan,  India,  China,  Nigeria, 
Lebanon,  Thailand,  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
and  the  46  other  nations  already  listed 
as  signatories  to  this  treaty. 

It  is  time  for  this  Nation  to  address 
Itself  to  these  Issues  and  demonstrate  to 
mankind  its  disenchantment  with  all 
forms  of  discrimination. 

We  have  a  deep  responsibility  under 
our  Constitution.  It  is  our  task  to  com- 
plement the  President  in  the  matter  of 
this  Nations  treatymaking  process. 
Our  system  of  checks  and  balances  pro- 
vides for  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  give 
its  advice  and  consent  to  all  treaties  be- 
fore the  President  can  ratify  them  on  be- 
half of  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA'S  ROLE 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCA- 
•nONAL  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  resignation  of  Charles  Prankel 
illustrates  the  crisis  now  facing  Amer- 
ica's role  in  international  educational 
programs.  An  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  December  3,  1967,  by  Fred  M. 
Hechlnger  points  out  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  these  programs  suffer  and  why 
such  a  distinguished  administrator  as 
Dr.  Frankel  feels  compelled  to  resign. 

His  feeling  that  the  various  American 
International  cultural  programs  suffer 
from  lack  of  support  In  both  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  should  be 
serious  cause  for  concern.  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  resignation  of  Dr.  Frankel.  It  is 
but  another  indication  of  the  tragic 
change  in  the  direction  of  our  policy  in 
this  period  of  our  history.  The  way  we 
appear  to  other  peoples  of  the  world  pre- 
sents a  very  melancholy  picture. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(By  Fred  M.  Hechlnger) 

"I'm  not  angry  at  anybody,  and  If  I  had  to 
do  the  last  two  years  over  again,  I'd  do  It — 
every  bit  of  it,"  Dr.  Charles  Frankel  said  last 
week,  two  days  after  his  resignation  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Educational 
and  Cultural  Affairs. 

In  a  telephone  Interview  from  Honolulu, 
where  he  was  attending  a  conference,  he  made 
no  effort  to  deny  that  his  resignation  was  a 
result  of  frustrations  over  a  policy  of  turning 
plough  shares  Into  swords.  Even  before  Viet- 
nam, international  education  often  was  low 
man  on  the  governmental  totem  pole.  Now 
it  is  very  nearly  the  forgotten  man. 

Dr.  Frankel,  who  Is  a  professor  of  philos- 
ophy on  leave  from  Columbia  University,  ia 
gentle,  quietly  articulate  and  not  given  to 
public  gestures.  But  some  of  bis  friends  In- 
sisted— he  would  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
their  view — that  he  was  fed  up  trying  to 
save  International  education  from  becoming 
a  war  casualty  and  had  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  dramatic  gesture. 

WAS   CASUALTT 

With  an  Irony  that  underlined  the  chronic 
pUg^t  of  International  education  the  dra- 
matic gesture,  too,  became  a  war  casualty. 
By  eoiacldenoe  of  timing  U  vac  overaliadowed 


by  the  announcement  of  Defense  Secretary 
Btobert  8.  McNamara'B  impending  departure. 
Defense  again  stole  education's  ttiunder. 

But  Dr.  Frankel  strened  that  more  Is  at 
stake  tb""  a  war-created  problem.  He  cited 
two  basic  questions: 

(1)  Is  there  realistic  recognition,  within 
the  Oovemment  and  In  the  Intellectual  com- 
munity, of  the  importance  of  education  In 
International  terms? 

(2)  Is  the  management  of  America's  In- 
twnational  educational  and  cultural  Interests 
properly  lodged  in  the  State  Department? 

His  answer  to  both  questions  was  no. 

He  said  the  Government  must  fizkd  better 
ways  of  supporting  the  nation's  educational 
and  cultural  Involvement  abroad.  But  he  said 
he  saw  little  Immediate  hope,  without  greater 
sophistication  In  Congress.  At  a  recent  hear- 
ing, he  recalled,  a  Senator  asked  sharply: 
"International  education,  did  you  say? 
Haven  t  we  bad  enough  of  this  kind  of 
thing?- 

He  had  asked  that  education  specialists 
be  attached  to  American  embassiea  where, 
after  all,  military,  oommerclal  and  Industrial 
interests  are  amply  represented.  The  White 
House  agreed,  but  Congress  provided  no 
funds. 

The  International  Education  Act  of  1966, 
which  was  to  give  support  to  the  worldwide 
aspects  of  education  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  was  passed,  largely  as  a  result  of  Dr. 
Frankel's  efforts.  It  has  never  been  funded. 

"There  Is  simply  a  recession  of  interest  at 
this  time,  not  only  In  the  Government  but 
even  In  the  academic  community,"  Dr. 
Frankel  said.  "It's  partly  Vietnam.  It's  pfertly 
because  academics  don't  want  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  Government,  but  it  Is 
also  because  they  are  Ured  of  dealing  with 
government  in  any  form — with  the  red  tape 
and  the  security  clearances." 

In  the  country  at  learge,  he  added,  there  is 
suspicion  that  Americans  dont  know  what 
they  are  doing  when   "meddling"  overseas. 

"My  feeling  is  that  since  we're  going  to 
be  Involved  abroad  anyway,  we  ought  to 
make  sure  that  we  are  doing  it  with  a  sound 
educational  purpose,"  he  said.  "But  my 
greatest  Interest  In  International  education 
is  the  education  of  Americans — to  b\iUd  Into 
American  education  an  international  dimen- 
sion is  a  vital  safeg^xiard  against  a  rettim  to 
Isolationism." 

No  added  testimony  is  needed  for  the  fail- 
xire  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  within  the  State  Department. 
Established  In  1938  by  Cordell  Hull,  largely 
to  counteract  Nazi  cultural  penetration  of 
Latin  America,  it  has  always  siiffered  from 
polittcans'  pressures  to  make  education  a 
para-defense  weapon. 

COMlCmnCATIORS  CAP 

The  importance  of  the  bureau — and  its  po- 
tential as  a  non-poUttcal  agency — ^was  en- 
hanced in  1946,  with  passage  of  the  Ful- 
brlght  Act  which  established  the  vital  inter- 
national exchange  scholarships  and  feUow- 
sblps. 

In  1961  the  poet  of  Assistant  Secretary  was 
created,  with  the  appointment  of  Philip  H. 
Coombs.  Shortly  after  his  resignation  one 
year  later  Mr.  Coombs,  In  a  personal  report 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  said  that 
low  priorities  for  staff  and  funds  and  rigid 
administrative  procedxires  severely  hurt  the 
department's  educational  activities.  He  noted 
"a  serious  communications  gap"  between  the 
bureau  and  the  State  Department. 

Before  Dr.  Frankel's  appointzoent  In  1966, 
the  bureau  was  headed,  first  by  Ludus  D. 
Battle,  a  career  foreign  service  oHlcer,  and 
later  by  Harry  C.  McPherson  Jr..  who  had 
previously  been  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  a  staff  assistant  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  when  he  was  Senate  majority  leader. 

Today,  the  bureau  has  a  staff  of  884,  about 
25  below  the  1965  total.  It  handles  »50.S-mU- 
llon  in  funds  in  tUe  current  fiscal  year,  al- 
most $6-mUUon  leas  than  a  year  ago. 

Among  Its  major  f unetloos  are  admlnlstta- 
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tlon  of  exchanges  of  graduate  students, 
scholars,  lecturers  and  other  experts,  ar- 
rangements of  cultviral  and  artistic  presenta- 
tions by  Americans  abroad  and  foreign 
groups,  troupes  and  persons  here,  and  super- 
vision of  the  "leaders  program"  under  which 
foreign  public  figures  and  young  "comers" 
are  brought  to  the  United  States  and  enabled 
to  meet  their  counterparts  In  this  country. 

tiocatlon  of  most  of  these  activities  In  the 
department  which  shapes  foreign  policy  has 
long  been  under  attack.  Long  before  he  be- 
came Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  John  W.  Gardner  suggested  that  a 
semi-autonomous  agency,  perhaps  on  the 
lines  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
woiild  be  better. 

Dr.  Frankel  himself,  before  he  went  to 
Washington,  wrote  In  a  book,  "The  Ne- 
glected Aspects  of  Foreign  Affairs,"  that  any 
actual  or  suspected  link  between  Interna- 
tional education  and  govermental  propa- 
ganda is  a  grave  disservice  to  academla. 

Last  week,  he  put  the  case  more  sharply. 
"The  Government's  international  education 
actions  are  too  precisely  targeted,"  he  said. 
"They  aim  at  specific  and  quick  return." 
Education  and  information,  education  and 
military  aid,  education  and  propaganda 
should  be  strictly  separate,  he  warned. 

He.  too,  saw  the  answer  in  a  quasi-public 
agency.  "The  more  you  get  the  private  sec- 
tor Involved,  the  better."  he  said.  "We  ought 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  center  of 
international  education,  but  more  strongly 
behind  it." 

What  are  the  chances  for  reform? 

IKFERIOBTTY  COMPLEX 

"This  Is  not  the  time  for  innovation."  Dr. 
Prankel  said.  He  recalled  that  when  he  took 
over  the  bureau  two  years  ago  there  was  a 
sense  of  action  and  optimism. 

Other  Washington  observers  are  convinced 
that  reform  wlU  not  come  from  the  State  De- 
parttnent.  One  expert  said  that,  although 
Dr.  Frankel  greatly  improved  the  quality 
and  morale  of  the  bureau's  top  echelon,  the 
rank  and  file  has  been  around  too  long  and 
U  afflcted  with  a  kingslzed  inferiority 
complex. 

The  same  observer  said :  "The  Department 
used  to  be  interested,  but  now  it's  preoc- 
cupied with  Vietnam.  Education  gets  sym- 
pathy but  no  attention,  and  the  Department 
doesn't  like  boatrockers  anyway." 

Another  expert  In  both  education  and  gov- 
ernment agreed  that  no  reforms  are  likely 
until  after  the  1968  elections.  He  said  that 
even  old  supporters  of  international  educa- 
tion in  Congress  at  present  fall  to  get  excited 
about  these  problems. 

One  State  Department  watcher  who  has 
served  In  high  campus  and  government  posts 
urged  a  quick  divorcement.  "The  interna- 
tional education  bureau  within  State  gets 
the  last  of  everything  and  the  first  of  the 
budget  cuts,"  he  said. 

What  emerges — dramatized  by  Dr.  Pran- 
kel's  departtire  (effective  Dec.  31) — Is  that 
the  need  is  not  for  a  new  assistant  secretary 
but  for  a  new  Washington  home  for  Interna- 
tional education.  Some  observers  say  that 
things  will  become  manageable  after  Viet- 
nam. But  past  experience  Indicates  that, 
even  In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  State 
Department  will  ever  be  without  a  crisis,  the 
marriage  of  International  education  and 
foreign  policy  Is  a  poor-match. 


December  8,  1967 


NECESSITY  TO  DETERMINE  THE  RE- 
SULTS OP  OUR  BOMBING  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Etecember  3  Washington  Post  contained 
an  article  by  George  C.  Wilson  on  the 
amount  of  tMmbs  dropped  on  North  and 
South  Vietnam. 

The  article  points  out  that  since  July 
1965  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped  in 
both  parts  of  Vietnam  amounts  to: 


One  hundred  pounds  of  explosive  for 
every  inhabitant  of  Vietnam; 

Twelve  tons  of  bombs  for  every  square 
mile  of  territory  In  the  North  and  South; 

Double  the  tonnage  of  bombs  dropped 
by  the  United  States  during  the  Korean 
war; 

More  than  the  tonnage  dropped  on  Eu- 
rope during  World  War  H;  and 

Triple  the  tonnage  dropped  in  the 
Pacific  Theater  in  World  War  n. 

Once  this  war  is  over,  I  hope  that  a 
high-level  study  will  be  made— similar  to 
the  strategic  bombing  survey  after  World 
War  n — to  determine  the  results,  politi- 
cal, social,  and  military,  from  the  bomb- 
ing policy. 

I  sisk  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.    Bombing    of   Two   Vixtnams   Tops   Its 

World  War  II  Drop  m  Extrope 

(By  George  C.  WUson) 

The  United  States  has  now  dropped  more 

bombs  on  North  and  South  Vietnam  than  it 

dumped  on  Europe  during  all  of  World  War 

n. 

Top  Air  Force  leaders  yesterday  said  they 
found  this  total  "stupefying"  but  attributed 
It  to  the  imlque  nature  of  the  bombing  in 
the  Vietnam  War. 

They  said  the  B-528,  which  carry  30  tons  of 
bombs  each,  pushed  the  total  up  as  they 
bombed  large  areas  of  the  countryside  in- 
stead of  trying  for  pinpoint  precision  like  the 
fighter-bombers. 

Unlike  World  War  n  when  an  armada  of 
bombers  could  level  a  city,  sometimes  touch- 
ing off  a  firestorm.  Air  Force  leaders  said  the 
Vietnam  bombing  calls  for  picking  away  at 
the  same  targets  over  and  over  In  populated 
areas. 

Latest  Pentagon  figures  show  that  heavy 
bombing  In  October  and  November  pushed 
the  Vietnam  bombing  tonnage  over  the  Amer- 
ican World  War  n  total  of  1,544,463  dropped 
in  the  European  theater. 

ONE    HITNDRn)    PER    PERSON 

As  of  Nov.  16  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy 
had  dropped  1,630,500  tons  of  bombs  on  North 
and  South  Vietnam  since  July,  1965.  This 
total  comes  out  to: 

About  100  pounds  of  explosive  for  every 
person  living  in  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

Over  12  tons  of  bombs  for  every  square 
mile  of  territory  In  both  Vletnams. 

Double  the  tonnage  of  bombs  the  U.S. 
dropped  during  the  Korean  War. ' 

Triple  the  tonnage  dropped  by  American 
planes  in  the  Pacific  Theater  during  World 
War  n. 

The  U.S.  dropped  635,000  tons  of  bombs 
during  the  Korean  War  and  602,781  tons  in 
the  Pacific  Theater  diiring  World  War  II. 
according  to  Pentagon  figures. 

Slightly  more  than  half— about  63  per 
cent — of  the  Vietnam  War  total  landed  In 
North  Vietnam  and  the  rest  In  South 
Vietnam. 

ABOUT    SAMK   SIZE 

The  two  Vletnams  are  about  the  same 
size — 63.344  square  miles  for  the  North  and 
66,263  square  miles  for  the  South.  Each  Is 
about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Rough  estimates  credit  North  Vietnam 
with  a  population  of  17  million  people  and 
South  Vietnam  with  16.2  million. 

The  Vietnam  bombing  campaign  Is  easily 
the  most  concentrated  American  aerial 
bombardnaent — and  the  most  controversial. 

The  new  Pentagon  bombing  figures  will 
intensify  the  controversy  as  air  power  critics 
ask  what  this  staggering  load  of  explosives 
has  accomplished. 

There  are  no  public  figures  on  bow  many 


civilians  the  bombing  campaign  has  killed 
but  Pentagon  ofllcials  stress  that  every  target 
Is  hit  with  an  eye  to  causing  minimum 
civilian  casualties. 

TOTAL    or    PLANES   LOST 

There  are  Pentagon  figures  on  how  many 
planes  the  Unted  States  has  lost  In  this 
effort— 1801  as  of  Nov.  30.  Of  this  total,  828, 
planes  were  lost  to  accidents  and  other  non- 
hostile  causes. 

Of  the  973  planes  lost  to  enemy  fire,  758 
were  downed  over  North  Vietnam.  Figuring 
the  cost  of  a  modern  jet  at  $2.5  million,  this 
would  make  the  dollar  loss  of  the  973  planes 
close  to  92.5  billion. 

Air  Force  leaders  contend  the  Vietnam 
bombing  campaign  has  shown  the  need  for 
different  type  of  planes  for  limited  war  and 
the  cost  of  giving  an  enemy  time  to  build  up 
an  air  defense. 

FAVORS   TWO   TYPES 

The  Air  Force  would  like  to  build  two  types 
of  planes  for  limited  war — a  heavily  armored 
attack  plane  to  support  troops  on  the  ground 
and  a  highly  maneuverable  fighter  to  combat 
successors  to  the  Mlg  21. 

Studies  are  already  underway  for  both — the 
A-X  (attack  experimental)  and  Me  FX 
(Fighter-experimental).  How  generously  to 
fund  these  planes  in  the  new  budget  Is  now 
being  argued  In  the  Pentagon. 

Besides  the  new  planes,  Air  Force  leaders 
are  pressing  for  money  to  develop  a  new  gen- 
eration of  electronic  guidance  systems  so 
airplanes  can  achieve  "pickle  barrel"  accu- 
racy with  conventional  bombs  day  or  night 


U.S.  REPORT  FINDS  GLOOM  IN 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a  very 
perceptive  article  entitled  "U.S.  Report 
Finds  Gloom  in  Vietnam,"  written  by 
Bernard  Weinraub,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  6,  1967, 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Report  Finds  Gloom  in  Vietnam- 
Asserts  Mant  in  South  Peel  Americans 
Are  Deliberately  Prolonging  the  Con- 
flict 

(By  Bernard  Weinraub) 
Saigon,  Sooth  Vietnam,  December  6. — ^A 
weekly  report  privately  drafted  and  dis- 
tributed within  the  United  States  mission 
in  South  Vietnam  portrays  American  ofDclals 
posted  In  the  provinces  as  gloomy  about  the 
war  and  the  mood  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

The  two-page  document,  which  was  dis- 
tributed today,  says  that  there  has  been 
"an  Increasing  tempo  of  VC  terrorism  and 
propaganda  and.  In  some  circles  at  least,  a 
strange  drift  from  reality  regarding  the 
U.S.  role  In  Vietnam." 

The  report  says  that  numerous  Vietnamese 
now  feel  that  the  United  States  Is  "deliber- 
ately prolonging"  the  war  and  that  "many 
Vietnamese  believe  that  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam have  been  so  dominant,  especially  In  the 
direction  of  the  war.  that  the  very  sover- 
eignty of  Vietnam  Is  threatened." 

ONE  WEEK  IS   COVERED 

The  report,  headed  "Provincial  Attitudes." 
covers  a  one-week  period,  from  Nov.  26  to 
Dec.  2.  The  document  Indicates,  however, 
that  American  officials  In  the  field  were 
meeting  long-range — and  growing — problems 
with  the  South  Vietnamese. 

The  report  discussed  the  Vietnamese  atti- 
tude toward  Americans,  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese Government  and  army  and  the  Vlet- 
cong. 

"The  theme  that  recurred  most  often  was 
the  oontlitulng  rise  In  VC  terrorism  and  prop- 
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tMnda,"  the  report  said.  In  moet  cases,  the 
^tennath  appeared  to  be  a  declining  con- 
ftdenoe  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment's  defense  capabilities. 

The  report  says  that  this  theme  was  es- 
pecially prevalent  In  the  m  Corps  area, 
the  section  of  the  country  around  Saigon, 
and  the  IV  Corps  area,  the  Mekong  Delta. 

On  the  propaganda  front,  the  report  sasra, 
Vletcong  cadres  "enter  hamlets  escorted  by 
armed  squads,  scatter  leaflets,  indoctrinate 
the  people  or.  In  the  more  secure  hamlets, 
operate  a  portable  speaker  at  the  edge  of 
town" — usuaUy  with  "upsetting"  results  for 
public  morale. 

The  document,  quoting  the  final  paragraph 
of  a  report  from  the  Mekong  Delta,  added: 
"Unless  the  [Government]  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  able  to  demonstrate  visibly  and  con- 
yinclngly  that  It  Is  tnUy  dedicated  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people,  republic  [the  Thleu 
Government)  will  have  no  more  support  than 
any  of  Its  predecessors." 

While  American  officials  In  recent  weeks 
have  produced  optimistic  public  statements 
on  the  war  effort  and  pacification,  they  have 
not  dealt  with  the  mood  and  the  attitudes 
of  the  Vietnamese  people.  Over  the  last  few 
months,  however,  officials  In  Saigon  have 
noted  an  antl-Amerlcan  mood,  especially  In 
the  Saigon  newspapers. 

The  document  Is  marked  for  "limited  dis- 
tribution" at  the  United  States  mission  but 
to  not  classified. 

draft  law  criticized 

A  main  complaint  of  Vietnamese,  the  re- 
port says.  Is  against  a  new  mobilization  law 
that  lowers  the  draft  age  from  20  to  18  and 
tightens  deferments.  The  document  indicates 
that  many  Vietnamese  feel  that  the  draft 
measure  was  spurred  by  United  States  pres- 
sure. 

In  Saigon,  the  document  notes,  a  member 
oi  the  new  House  of  Representatives  was 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  measure  had 
been  designed  to  "calm  American  public  opin- 
ion because  the  American  people  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  mobilization  of  Americans  for 
combat  In  Vietnam." 

The  document  adds:  "Another  legislator 
reportedly  said,  'Why  should  our  young  men 
be  drafted  to  serve  U.S.  Interest^?'  " 

Discussing  what  It  termed  the  "strange 
drift  from  reality  regarding  the  U.8.  role  In 
Vietnam."  the  report  said  that  In  the  III 
Corps  area  a  "group  of  12  middle-aged  citi- 
zens" felt  the  mobilization  law  had  been 
enacted  at  "the  behest  of  the  Americans, 
whose  real  aim  Is  'the  extermination  of  as 
many  Vietnamese  as  possible.'  " 

"OtriNEA   PIO" 

One  of  the  group  was  then  quoted  as 
having  said:  "Our  country  Is  a  guinea  pig 
for  the  testing  of  new  U.S.  and  Russian 
weapons." 

In  the  rv  Corps  area,  the  report  says,  there 
was  "a  rumor  heard  among  the  educated 
elite"  that  the  United  States  was  "deliber- 
ately prolonging  [the  war]  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  its  surplus  production." 

The  document  said  that  there  had  been 
vehement  protests  against  the  partial  mo- 
bilization decree  scheduled  to  take  effect  Jan. 
1.  The  law  orders  more  rigorous  study  of 
all  types  of  deferments,  including  those  for 
academic,  rellgio\is  and  professional  reasons. 
All  specialists  needed  for  military  service, 
such  as  doctors  and  engineers,  will  be  subject 
to  the  draft  until  they  reach  the  age  of  46. 

"Although  most  youths  do  not  want  to 
Join  the  army,"  the  report  says,  "they  want 
even  less  to  join  the  VC — but  the  only  reason 
given  is  the  harder  life  of  the  VC." 

The  documents  adds  that  the  possibility 
of  mobilization  "had  provoked  hopea  that 
the  war  may  soon  end,  but  almost  all 
[youths]  see  It  as  continuing  indefinitely." 

"The  hope  for  peace,  when  expressed,  often 
refiected  a  dim  conception  of  external  forces 
beyond  one's  control,"  the  rejxsrt  says.  "Thus, 


from  Blnhthuan  In  n  Corps  It  waa  reported 
that  the  people  believe  the  Americans  will 
■end  more  troops  to  Vietnam  next  year  to 
end  the  var  sooner  and  help  the  campaign 
of  President  Johnson  for  re-election  to  the 
Presidency." 


THE  ARMS  SALES  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
PENTAGON 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  staff  writers  of  the  Washington 
Star,  a  leading  conservative  newspaper 
of  this  city,  recently  wrote  a  most  per- 
ceptive article  on  the  arms  sales  program 
of  the  Pentagon.  The  article  is  published 
in  the  Progressive. 

I  believe  the  article  is  of  great  im- 
portance and  is  worthy  of  being  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle to  which  I  have  referred  l>e  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Pentagon's  Mxrchants  or  Death 
(By  George  Sherman) 

The  latest  installment  of  the  bloody  Arab- 
Israeli  struggle  has  exploded  many  myths 
about  the  balance  of  power  In  the  Middle 
East.  But  the  myth  which  has  taken  the  big- 
gest pounding  on  Capitol  HUl  Is  that  the 
United  States,  by  carefully  escalating  and 
orchestrating  arms  shipments  abroad  against 
competition  from  the  Soviet  bloc,  can  main- 
tain a  peaceftil  balance  of  power  In  unstable 
regions  of  the  world. 

Last  June  American-supplied  planes  and 
tanks  of  Jordan  fought  American-supplied 
tanks  and  guns  of  Israel.  The  scenario  ran 
about  the  same  as  that  between  Pakistan  and 
India  in  1965.  Pakistan  pitted  American  jet 
fighters  and  tanks,  part  of  $1.5  billion  mili- 
tary aid  supplied  Pakistan  to  contain  Com- 
munist China,  against  American  equipment 
sent  India  for  the  same  purpose  after  the 
Chinese  invasion  In  1962.  When  both  wars 
began  the  United  States  could  do  nothing 
but  belatedly  slap  a  temporary  arms  embargo 
on  all  beUlgerents  and  Bort  out  ways  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence. 

The  result  that  followed  the  Mideast  con- 
flict has  been  a  searching  examination  in 
Congress  of  American  arms  policy  abroad. 
At  least  two  subcommittees  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have  re- 
vealed for  the  first  time  the  export  face  of 
that  military-industrial  complex  which  Pres- 
ident Elsenhower  warned  against  In  his  cele- 
brated farewell  radio-television  address  to 
the  nation  in  January  1961. 

The  masslveness  of  the  arms  supply  pro- 
gram, much  of  it  previously  hidden  from 
Congress,  let  alone  the  public,  came  as  a 
shock  to  many  of  Its  members  and  to  large 
segments  of  the  American  public.  So  much 
so,  that  both  houses  of  Congress  have  moved 
In  this  year's  forlegn  aid  bill  to  dismantle 
Pentagon  machinery  for  easy  long-term 
credit  sales  of  arms  abroad. 

"The  whole  tone  of  this  operation,"  said 
Senator  J.  William  Fulbrlght,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  during 
the  August  debate,  "has  come  to  have  a  dis- 
turbing resemblance  to  a  cheap  easy  credit 
jewelry  store — fifty  cents  down  and  a  dollar 
a  week.  The  credit  sales  program  has  been 
cc«i verted  Into  a  kind  of  military  [program] 
for  the  surplus  disposal  by  the  Pentagon 
and  the  American  armaments  Industry.  It  Is 
time  to  atop  It." 

The  statistics  turned  up  by  his  Committee 
tell  the  tale.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  Itself,  the  annual  rate  of  UJ5. 
arms   purchased    by    the    developing    coun- 


tries, mainly  thoae  in  the  Middle  East  and 
Pakistan  and  India,  increased  thirteen  times 
over  the  five  years  from  mid-1961  to  June 
20,  1066 — from  $34  miUion  In  fiscal  year 
1962  to  $444  million  In  the  1966  fiscal  year. 
That  mwViMi  a  cumulative  total  of  $U1  bil- 
lion In  arms  sales  to  poorer  countries,  baaed 
again  on  the  Pentagon  estimate  that  they 
bought  ten  per  cent  of  the  overall  $11.1 
billion  in  worldwide  American  arms  sales 
during  these  five  years.  The  remaining  nine- 
ty per  cent  went  to  industrialised  allies — 
NATO  partners  and  Japan,  A\istraUa  and 
New  Zealand. 

James  Reston,  associate  editor  and  Wash- 
ington columnist  of  The  New  York  Times, 
recently  surveyed  a  longer  period  of  UJ3. 
arms  sales  and  gifts  and  came  up  with  this 
report: 

"The  facts  are  startling;  from  1949  to 
June  1966  the  U.S.  Government  alone  (not 
counting  the  private  arms  salesmen)  sold 
$16.1  billion  in  military  arms  to  other  coun- 
tries and  gave  away  a  total  of  $30.2  bllUon. 
This  $465  billion  amounts,  over  the  same 
period,  to  $4  billion  more  than  all  the 
economic  grants  and  loans  provided  to  other 
countries  by  the  United  States  slnoe  the 
middle  of  1948,  Including  the  spectacularly 
successful  Marshall  Flan." 

The  striking  fact  of  the  1»60'8  Is  the  new 
concentration  on  arms  sales,  as  opposed  to 
arms  give-aways.  Between  1952  and  1962 
the  United  States  gave  away  $17  bllUon  In 
military  aid.  and  sold  $6  billion  In  arms. 
Between  1962  and  1972  the  proportion  Is  be- 
ing reversed.  The  Pentagon  has  sold  or  plans 
to  sell  at  least  $15  billion  in  arms  and  to 
give  away  $7  billion. 

According  to  Senate  testimony  earlier  this 
year  by  the  late  John  T.  McNaughton,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  in  overall  charge 
of  the  program,  the  total  mUltary  grants 
and  sales  program  of  the  United  States  now 
averages  $3  bllUon  a  year — making  the 
United  States  the  largest  suppUer  of  arms 
In  the  world. 

What  this  means  In  actual  voliime  of  arms 
exports  Is  even  more  awe-inspiring.  Pentagon 
statistics — quoted  In  The  New  York  Times 
July  19 — disclosed  that  In  the  past  eighteen 
years  Government  exports  of  military  goods 
Included  16,630  aircraft,  among  them  8,300 
jet  fighter-bombers;  thirty-eight  destroyers; 
twenty-four  submarines;  258  destroyer  es- 
corts; three  aircraft  carriers;  19,827  tanks  and 
3,055  other  armored  assault  vehicles;  1.4  mil- 
lion carbines;  2.1  million  rifles;  28,496  sub- 
machine guns;  71,174  machine  guns  and  30,- 
668  mortars;  26,845  artillery  pieces  and  re- 
colUess  guns  of  all  types;  45,360  missiles,  in- 
cluding 14,251  of  the  air-to-air  heat-seeking 
type  In  use  in  Vietnam. 

These  staggering  statistics  refiect  the  de- 
gree to  which  Government  has  replaced  pri- 
vate concerns  as  "merchants  of  death."  To  be 
sure,  the  Individual  entrepreneurs  stUl  ex- 
ist— for  example,  the  Merex  Corporation  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  Levy  Brothers  Auto  Parts 
Company  in  Canada,  and  International 
Armament  Corporation  of  London  and  Alex- 
andria, Virginia.  The  last  named  Is  by  far  the 
largest. 

The  main  channel  for  modem  heavy  equip- 
ment abroad  flows  directly  through  the  De- 
fense Department.  The  architect  of  the  as- 
tounding growth  of  the  arms  sales  program 
Is  Henry  J.  Kuss.  Jr.  His  person  is  as  im- 
posing as  his  tongue- twisting  title — Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Logistic  Negotiations.  Big.  genial,  self- 
confident,  Kuss  Is  the  Image  of  an  efficient 
executive  exuding  pride  In  his  business  op- 
erations. 

Kuss  sharply  denies  suggestions  that  he 
Is  a  "super-salesman"  dedicated  to  foisting 
Pentagon  surplus  on  European  alllee  or  un- 
derwriting arms  races  In  the  underdeveloped 
world.  He  lists  the  objectives  of  his  operation 
as   (1)    bolstering  the  defensive  strength  of 
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American  allies  against  the  Communist  mili- 
tary threat,  (2)  erecting  common  logistics 
systems  for  American  alliances — the  so- 
called  "arms  common  market,"  (3)  alleviat- 
ing the  American  balance  of  payments  prob- 
lem. The  third  aim  Is  naturally  stressed  more 
at  home  than  abroad. 

"Our  Atlantic  allies  come  to  us,  not  vice 
versa,"  he  said  during  an  Interview.  "They 
know  they  can  get  major  weapon  systems  at 
least  thirty  per  cent  cheaper  here  than  If 
they  produced  them  at  home.  Despite  the 
talk  of  Eiiropean  Integration,  Europeans  still 
resist  the  Idea  of  pooling  their  small  defense 
Industries  Into  one  big  common  defense 
market." 

Kuss  Insists  that  control  machinery  in  the 
U.S.  Government  severely  limits  the  number 
of  requests  he  can  fill  world-wide.  On 
March  31,  he  told  a  luncheon  of  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association's  International 
Committee  that  American  arms  sales  meet 
only  one- third  of  demand.  And  many  of  the 
approved  sales,  he  claimed,  are  so  handled 
as  to  restrain  rather  than  foster  local  arms 
races. 

A  favorite  Pentagon  example  of  this  Is  a 
Jetflghter  sale  to  Argentina.  The  Argentine 
alrforce  wanted  to  buy  supersonic  fighters,  at 
$1.5  million  each — a  request  Kuss  refused  In 
line  with  VS.  policy  toward  all  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Instead  he  persuaded  Argentina  to  take 
subsonic  A-4B's — at  a  "bargain  price"  of 
$70,000  each.  At  the  same  time  neighboring 
CWle — not  always  on  friendly  terms  with  Ar- 
gentina— was  negotiating  with  the  British  for 
supersonic  Lightning  fighters,  at  $2  million 
each.  Because  of  the  demands  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  the  Pentagon  had  no  A-4B's  left  to  sell 
Chile  as  an  "equalizer"  with  Argentina.  So 
Kuss  persuaded  the  British  to  sell  ChUe  some 
Hawker  Hunter  fighters,  the  rough  subsonic 
equivalent  of  the  American  A-4B's. 

But  the  end  of  the  story  is  still  not  In 
sight.  To  the  dismay  of  the  Pentagon,  Peru — 
which  has  a  bitter  territorial  dispute  with 
Chile — subsequently  turned  down  an  Ameri- 
can offer  of  fifteen  subsonic  P-86  Saberjets. 
At  the  moment  Kuss's  office  is  trying  to  dis- 
cover how  to  prevent  the  politically  powerful 
Peruvian  air  force  from  purchasing  new  su- 
personic Mirage  fighter-bombers  from  the 
French.  So  today,  only  a  year  after  Argentina 
"saved"  on  the  subsonic  bargain,  Peru  is 
facing  the  Pentagon  with  the  same  expensive 
escalation  to  the  supersonic  Jet-round  of  the 
arms  race  in  Latin  America. 

In  public  Kuss  is  not  always  the  prophet 
of  restraint.  His  pride  In  the  success  of  his 
salesmanship  often  takes  precedence  over 
the  limited  aims  it  serves.  He  lives  with 
symbols  of  the  material  gains  he  has  brought 
the  country  In  general  and  big  industry  in 
particular.  On  a  table  in  his  Junior  execu- 
tive ofBce  at  the  Pentagon  stands  a  set  of 
gold  scales — the  heavy  weight  of  the  Amer- 
ican balance  of  payments  on  one  side,  the 
lighter  weight  of  "world-wide  offset  sales"  on 
the  other. 

It  is  a  reminder  of  the  reason  for  Kuss's 
swift  rise  In  the  hierarchy.  He  has  been  a  civil 
servant  for  twenty-three  years.  But  In  early 
1961,  under  new  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McMamara,  he  sponsored  and  organized  the 
first  revolutionary  agreement  with  West 
Germany  to  offset  U.S.  costs  of  keeping 
American  troops  in  Germany  through  Ger- 
man purchase  of  American  military  equip- 
ment for  the  new  Bundeswehr.  In  six  years 
these  agreements  have  brought  the  United 
States  $3  bllUon  In  sales  to  West  Germany. 
The  Idea  soon  became  too  attractive  not 
to  apply  world-wide.  The  sales  program  was 
a  natTiral  outgrowth  of  the  multl-bUlion  dol- 
lar mlUtary  grants  program  of  the  1950's 
and  growing  Congressional  pressure  In  the 
19e0's  to  stop  giveaways  and  the  outflow  of 

gold.  Sales  of  Just  three  supersonic  planes 

the  P-4  Phantom,  the  F-104  Starflghter  and 
^-111 — have  brought  the  Treasury  lust  under 
$3  billion. 


The  advantages  to  the  American  arma- 
ments Industry  are  manifest.  The  one  big 
deal  last  year  with  Britain  for  the  purchase 
of  50  P-111'8,  P-^'s.  and  C-130  Hercules 
Transports  for  $2.5  billion  over  twelve  years 
netted  remunerative  contracts  for  General 
Dynamics,  McDonnell,  and  Lockheed  Air- 
craft—besides saving  the  British  about  $1 
billion  in  research-and-development  costs. 
In  a  speech  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  spring  of 
1966  Kuss  estimated  that  his  sales  had 
yielded  $l  bUlion  in  profits  for  American  in- 
dustry so  far  and  1.2  million  man-years  of 
employment  spread  throughout  the  country. 
In  these  lltUe  gatherings  Kuss  is  at  his 
salesman's  best.  He  often  sounds  like  a 
baseball  coach  delivering  pep  talks  to  his 
lagging  team.  At  a  luncheon  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ordnance  Association  last  year  he  held 
out  the  prospect  of  a  8100  billion— "one  hun- 
dred thousand  million  dollars,"  he  under- 
lined it — world  arms  market  by  1971.  Regret- 
fully, he  lamented,  only  twenty  major 
American  companies  were  competing. 

On  his  reckoning,  seventy  percent  of  all 
ordnance  companies  were  "Class  C"  leaguers 
waiting  for  the  business  to  come  to  them 
rather  than  going  out  to  find  it.  Only  ten 
percent  of  eligible  companies  were  in  the 
"Class  A  League,"  taking  advantage  of  Gov- 
ernment expertise  and  credit  systems  to  help 
them  sell  arms  abroad. 

This  Kuss  "helping  mechanism"  Is  a  study 
In  Informal  efficiency.  He  has  sponsored  a 
Defense-Industry  Advisory  Council  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Exports  to  keep  private  busi- 
ness abreast  of  opportunities.  His  own  office 
staff  of  twenty-five  civilians  Is  divided  Into 
six  teams  which  each  cover  separate  foreign 
geographic  areas.  Out  In  the  field  these  teams 
draw  on  Military  Assistance  Groups 
(MAG'S)  for  information  gained  In  dally 
contacts  with  foreign  military  establish- 
ments. Each  of  the  three  services  also  main- 
tain central  arms-sales  offices  in  the  Penta- 
gon to  backstop  the  Kuss  operation. 

Many  long-term  Intangibles  are  offered  as 
a  powerful  lure  to  buy  American.  Besides 
the  obvious  saving  In  research-and-develop- 
ment, the  foreign  government  receives  a 
guarantee  for  maintenance  and  spare  parts 
for  each  piece  of  equipment  It  buys.  In  1966 
the  Pentagon  sold  $80  million  In  these  serv- 
ices throughout  the  world. 

Training  of  foreign  personnel  In  the  use 
of  modem  military  equipment  is  another 
American  sales  asset.  During  the  past  five 
years,  for  West  Germany  alone,  the  United 
States  has  trained  2,000  pilots,  16,000  tech- 
nicians, and  3,000  Navy  personnel.  The  over- 
all Pentagon  sales  operation  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful— accounting  for  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  of  all  defense  exports  within  the 
free  world— that  in  June.  1965.  British  Prime 
Minister  Harold  Wilcon  was  moved  to  com- 
plain at  a  NATO  foreign  ministers  meeting 
in  London  that  "high  pressure  salesman- 
ship of  the  Americans"  had  "unbalanced  the 
situation"  in  the  Atlantic  AUiance. 

But  the  greatest  lure  of  all  to  the  under- 
developed world,  the  one  which  Congress  U 
now  attacking.  Is  easy  credit.  In  1957  the 
Defense  Department  requested  and  received 
from  Congress  the  authority  to  set  up  a  re- 
volving credit  fund  to  provide  direct  loans 
or  to  guarantee  bank  loans  to  deserving 
customers.  Each  year  Congressional  appro- 
priations, plus  repayments,  expanded  the 
fund.  Today  It  stands  at  $384  million.  Fur- 
thermore, in  1961  Congress  approved  a  change 
whereby  each  dollar  of  the  fund  can  under- 
write four  dollars  In  loan  guarantees  so  that 
the  $384  million  In  fact  can  support  pur- 
chases of  up  to  $1,536,000,000  in  arms.  The 
loans  usually  bear  3^  per  cent  Interest 
(compared  to  5>/4  per  cent  on  conventional 
loans)  and  permit  ten  years  to  repay  (com- 
pared to  three  years) . 

This  year  Congress  wakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  Pentagon  la  using  the  Export-Im- 
port  Bank   for   many   of    these   easy-credit 
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loans  to  poorer  nations.  The  device  U  tha 
so-called  "Country  X"  account.  In  which 
the  Bank  earmarks  given  amounts  for 
Pentagon-arranged  loans  where  repayment 
Is  guaranteed  from  the  arms-sales  credit  ac- 
count. Until  Congressional  Investlgaton 
disclosed  the  Identity  of  the  recipient  n«. 
tions.  the  Export-Import  Bank  had  not 
known— and  said  It  did  not  wish  to  know- 
whlch  foreign  purchaser  used  which  loan  for 
what. 

Administration  witnesses  have  told  Sen- 
ate committees  that  since  1963  the  Bank  hw 
lent  $2.6  billion  to  developing  foreign  coun- 
tries  in  this  manner.  In  Just  the  past  two 
years  the  $591-milllon  the  Pentagon  ob- 
tained from  the  Bank  through  the  "Countrv 
X-accounts"  was  lent  to  fourteen  countrlw 
for  purchase  of  U.S.  arms.  Pour  are  countrltt 
in  the  Middle  East  tinder-box:  Iran  Saudi 
Arabia,  Jordan,  and  Israel.  Five  are  in  Latin 
America:  Brazil.  Argentina,  Peru,  Chile  and 
Venezuela.  Three  are  In  Asia:  Pakistan  India 
and  Malaysia.  The  others  are  Morocco  and 
Taiwan. 

The  disclosure  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  was  so  heavily  Involved  in  the  amw 
traffic— more  than  one-third  of  Its  loan  busi- 
ness goes  for  the  purchase  of  U.S.  military 
hardware  by  foreign  nations— shocked  many 
members  of  Congress.  The  bank  has  been 
shy  about  showing  its  martial  side.  Its  an- 
nual report  carries  many  words  and  pictures 
that  tell  a  glowing  story  of  Its  significant 
aid  m  the  building  of  the  economies  of  re- 
cipient countries— but  not  a  word  about  its 
quiet  assistance  In  the  helping  poor  countries 
build  military  establishments. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  this  Export-Im- 
port Bank  role  resulted  In  Congressional 
clamor  to  stop  the  bank  from  turning  into 
an  "arms  bank"  and  to  get  the  Pentagon  out 
of  the  "banking  business."  By  a  single  vote 
the  Senate  In  August  voted  to  revoke  the 
Pentagon's  arms-sales  credit  fund  and  re- 
turn Its  ftmds  to  the  Treasury  by  December 
31.  The  House  of  Representatives  followed 
suit  with  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill  ending  Pentagon  rights  to 
give  easy  credit.  Despite  vigorous  lobbying 
by  the  Administration,  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs,  and  pleas  to  leave  the 
President  flexibility  In  arms  competition  with 
the  Soviet  bloc,  there  is  mounting  Congres- 
sional sentiment  against  direct  or  indirect 
nUUtary  aid  to  poor  nations.  The  Senate  also 
voted  to  put  a  new  celling  of  $25  million  a 
year  on  total  grants  and  sales  to  all  of  Africa, 
and  lowered  from  $85  million  to  $50  million 
an  Identical  celling  for  Latin  America. 

The  revelations  regarding  U.S.  Government 
financing  of  arms  exports  to  the  poorer  na- 
tions also  drew  wide  criticism  in  the  press. 
Kuss  defended  the  policy  In  a  letter  reply- 
ing to  sharp  editorial  criticism  In  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  In  its  rejoinder  to  Kuss. 
the  Post-Dispatch  made  this  comment: 

"We  do  not  find  the  defense  convincing. 
Much  of  It  seems  to  rest  on  the  proposition 
that  the  Pentagon  does  not  sell  arms  unless 
the  client  proves  that  he  really  wants  them. 
That  does  not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  all.  Narcotics  addicts  anquestlonably  want 
drugs  very  badly,  but  this  would  hardly  Jus- 
tify the  U.S.  Government's  setting  Itself  up 
as  a  drug  peddler." 

Administration  testimony  on  Capitol  Hill 
has  confirmed  disturbing  lapses  In  con- 
trolling the  spread  of  surplus  American-sup- 
plied equipment  piling  up  abroad.  In  prac- 
tice Kuss  closely  coordinates  selling  decisions 
with  his  opposite  in  the  State  Department, 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Politico-Military  Affairs,  and  confers  with  a 
number  of  second-echelon  officials. 

But  one  gnawing  problem  now  being  pon- 
dered is  what  happens  to  all  these  weapons 
after  they  are  sold,  when  they  become  ob- 
solete and  our  Industrialized  allies  come  un- 
der heavy  pressiu-e  to  sell  them  In  order  to 
buy  still  more  modem  weapons.  Such  Is  the 
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cut  with  6,000  M-47  tanks  In  Germany, 
which  will  be  obsolete  by  1972,  and  about 
1 000  fighter-bombers  In  Europe.  Arms  bu- 
reaucrats live  with  the  nightmare  of  pre- 
venting these  weapons  systems  from  filtering 
throtigh  to  the  underdeveloped  world. 

A  case  In  point  are  the  ninety  Saberjets 
which  suddenly  turned  up  on  Pakistani  air- 
fields last  October  and  November.  Here  was 
a  major  embarrassment  to  the  United  States, 
u  Kuss  admitted  before  Senator  Stuart 
Symington's  subcommittee  the  following 
Uarch.  The  Indian  press  loudly  claimed  vio- 
lation of  the  total  American  arms  embargo 
Imposed  on  both  India  and  Pakistan  after 
the  1966  war. 

But  these  old-style  Jets  were  neither  sold 
nor  manufactured  by  the  United  States.  They 
belonged  to  Iran,  which  had  Just  bought 
them  from  West  Germany  for  $22  million, 
wWch  In  turn  had  bought  226  of  them  from 
Canada  In  1957,  which  had  been  manufac- 
turing them — under  American  license — since 
1949.  The  purchasing  officer  for  the  Iranian 
anny  had  made  the  deal  with  the  Merex  Cor- 
poration In  Bonn,  agent  for  the  German  gov- 
ernment. German  Luftwaffe  pilots  had  flown 
the  planes  In  lots  of  six  to  Iran.  Kuss  testi- 
fied that  they  were  then  sent  to  Pakistan, 
"allegedly  for  repairs,"  and  the  Pentagon  did 
not  know  how  many  were  still  there. 

The  Indian  protests  set  off  a  diplomatic 
scramble.  Under  the  licensing  agreement  be- 
tween Canada  and  North  American  Aircraft 
Corporation  in  1949,  the  U.S.  Government 
had  to  approve  all  sales  and  re-sales  of  the 
Saberjets  manufactured  in  Canada.  This  "end 
use  agreement"  is  the  main  legal  tool  for  In- 
suring that  weapons  do  not  fall  into  un- 
friendly hands.  In  this  case,  the  State  Depart- 
ment queried  the  Canadians,  who  confronted 
the  Germans  about  the  violation  of  the  con- 
tract. Though  the  Germans  claimed  Igno- 
rance of  what  Merex  Corporation  had  done, 
and  the  U.S.  Embassy  officials  spoke  to  the 
Shah  of  Iran,  the  Senate  testimony  makes 
clear  that  Iran — with  German  knowledge — 
bad  acted  on  behalf  of  Its  Pakistani  ally  to 
circumvent  the  American  arms  embargo.  The 
present  whereabouts  of  all  the  Saberjets  Is 
still  a  mystery. 

Critics  conclude  that  the  steady  prolifera- 
tion of  generation  upon  generation  of  lethal 
weapons  can  only  accelerate  this  Illicit  traf- 
fic— whatever  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
Government  about  skillfully  managing  "bal- 
ancing sales"  to  the  underdeveloped  world. 
They  conclude  that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
a  brake  on  the  all-out  arms  exports  program, 
whether  or  not  Soviet  competitors  follow 
suit. 

Representative  Henry  Reuss  of  Wisconsin 
reflected  the  concern  of  many  of  his  col- 
leagues when  he  noted  that  as  a  result  of  the 
growing  export  business  In  arms,  "we're  sup- 
porting both  sides  of  practically  every  arms 
race  on  the  globe."  And  Senator  Fulbrlght 
added:  "I  do  not  know  what  the  answer  Is, 
but  it  seems  to  me  the  United  States  ought 
to  be  the  one  taking  some  initiative  to  try 
to  stop  the  arms  race.  The  most  powerful 
nation  has  an  obligation  to  take  the  risk  in 
the  first  place." 


CORRECTION  OP  AN  ERROR  IN  THE 
FOREIGN  RELATIONS  COMMIT- 
TEE'S REPORT  ON  SENATE  RES- 
OLUTION 187 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  called  to  my  attention 
by  the  distinguished  former  Senator 
from  Utah,  Arthur  V.  Watklns,  an  error 
in  Uie  Foreign  Relations  Committee's 
report  on  Senate  Resolution  187.  The 
report  In  Its  present  form  states  that 
no  voices  of  dissent  were  raised  in  Con- 
gress at  the  time  of  President  Truman's 
decision  to  send  armed  forces  to  Korea 


In  June  1950.  In  fact.  Senator  Watklns 
did  question  the  President's  constitu- 
tional authority  to  take  the  action  that 
he  took  without  consulting  Congress.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Record  Senator  Watklns'  letter 
to  me  and  my  reply  thereto.  These  let- 
ters make  clear  the  mistake  that  was 
made  In  the  committee's  report  and  In- 
dicate how  the  report  should  have  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arlington,  Va.,  December  4. 1967. 
Hon.  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Chairinan, 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Near  the  bottom  of  page  16 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Conamlttee  Report 
accompanying  S.  Res.  187,  Just  issued,  I  caU 
yoxir  attention  to  the  foUowlng  language: 
"Voices  of  dissent  were  raised  In  Congress 
but  not  at  the  time  of  Truman's  action." 

On  the  day  of  Truman's  "action"  Scott 
Lucas,  Democratic  Majority  Leader,  an- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  session 
that  President  Tnunan  had  ordered  our 
armed  forces  to  support  the  South  Koreans 
against  North  Korea.  Senator  Jim  Kem  of 
Missouri  Immediately  protested  Truman's 
action.  I  came  Into  the  Senate  Chamber  a 
few  minutes  later  (Kem  had  Just  left  the 
chamber)  when  Lucas  was  Just  flnlshlng  the 
annoimcement  and  I  Inquired  about  the 
matter  and  entered  my  protest.  My  protest 
was  strong  enough  that  one  of  my  Demo- 
cratic critics  In  Utah  bought  newspaper 
space  to  carry  the  message  to  the  people  of 
my  State  that  "Watklns  fiddles  while  the 
world  burns."  This  article  stirred  up  a  lot  of 
feeling  against  me. 

In  the  close  of  my  colloquy  with  Senator 
Lucas  he  asked  me  what  I  would  do  if  I 
were  the  President.  My  answer  was: 

"...  I  would  have  sent  a  message  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  setting  forth 
the  situation  and  asking  for  authority  to  go 
ahead  and  do  whatever  was  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  situation."  (Cong.  Record,  June  27, 
1960,  pp.  9229-9232) 

Had  that  course  been  followed  there  would 
have  been  a  debate  In  Congress  which  could 
have  covered  aU  the  necessary  ground  on 
either  intervening  or  not  Intervening.  I'm 
sure  the  debate  would  not  have  been  one 
sided. 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  should  be 
done  to  clear  up  the  error  In  the  Committee 
Report.  I  am  sure  the  Committee  would  not 
want  to  close  the  record  with  this  glaring 
historical  mistake  standing  unchallenged. 

In  cloblng,  I  know  this  must  have  been  an 
oversight.  I  am  certain  It  was  not  deliberate. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Arthttr  v.  Watkins. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  8, 1967. 
Hon.  Arthttr  V.  Watkins, 
Arlington,  Va. 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  apologize  for  the 
error  contained  in  the  Committee's  report  on 
S.  Res.  187  regarding  President  Truman's  de- 
cision to  send  armed  forces  to  Korea  In  June 
1950. 1  have  reread  the  pages  from  the  Record 
which  you  cited  and  you  are  of  course  quite 
right  In  pointing  out  that  you  did  Indeed 
raise  the  question  of  the  President's  consti- 
tutional authority  to  Intervene  In  Korea 
without  consulting  Congress. 

The  error  was  due  to  an  omission  of  re- 
search on  the  part  of  the  Committee  staff. 
I  have  Instructed  the  staff.  In  the  event  that 
the  report  Is  reprinted,  to  strike  out  the  first 
sentence  In  the  last  paragraph  on  page  16, 
which  now  reads: 


"Voices  of  dissent  were  raised  In  Congress, 
but  not  at  the  time  of  Truman's  action." 

And  to  Insert  In  place  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng language: 

"Scarcely  a  voice  of  dissent  was  raised  In 
Congress  at  the  time  of  Truman's  action. 
Senator  Watkins  of  Utah  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  commit  the  coun- 
try to  war  without  consulting  Congress,  even 
In  compliance  with  a  recommendation  of  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council,  and  said 
that.  If  he  were  President,  he  '.  .  .  would 
have  sent  a  message  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  setting  forth  the  situation  and 
asking  for  the  authority  to  go  ahead  and  do 
whatever  was  necessary  to  protect  the  situ- 
ation.' " 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  calling  this 
error  to  my  attention.  In  order  to  ftirther 
correct  the  record  I  Intend  to  insert  both 
your  letter  and  your  reply  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

With  every  good  wish. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  W.  FULBRIOHT, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr,  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  mistake.  It  was  clearly 
an  Inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  staff 
in  Its  research  on  what  to<A  place 
at  the  time  referred  to  by  former  Sena- 
tor Watkins.  Senator  Watklns  has  been 
one  of  the  most  careful  and  astute  stu- 
dents of  the  Constitution  and  the  proper 
relation  between  Congress  suid  the  ex- 
ecutive who  has  ever  served  In  this  body. 


ORDER  FOR  YEA-AND-NAY  VOTE 
ON  CONFERENCTE  REPORT  ON 
FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill  comes  back  from  the  House, 
there  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  AND  ITS  EFFECTS— I 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  long  congressional  session  driaws  to 
a  close,  it  seems  appropriate  to  review 
some  of  the  major  events  of  the  last  year 
and  their  effects  on  the  American  people. 
Whatever  else  we  might  differ  on,  I  think 
we  will  all  agree  that  it  has  not  been  a 
happy  year  for  Congress  or  for  our  coun- 
try. The  divisions  among  us  are  deep  and 
the  problems  that  beset  us  seem  intrac- 
table. The  center  of  our  troubles  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam — a  war  which  has  Iso- 
lated the  United  States  from  its  friends 
abroad,  disrupted  our  dcHnestic  affairs 
and  divided  the  American  people  as  no 
other  Issue  of  the  20th  century  has 
divided  them.  My  remarks  today  com- 
prise the  first  part  of  a  two-part  state- 
ment on  the  war  and  its  principal  effects, 
particularly  its  effects  within  our  own 
country. 

1.   THE    WAR 

Recently,  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  a  superior  base- 
ball team,  but  in  the  recent  world  series 
most  Americans  outside  the  St.  Louis 
area  Itself  rooted  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 
Why  was  that?  Was  It  because  the  Red 
Sox  were  better  sports,  or  better  players. 
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or  better  looking?  Certainly  not;  the 
Cardinals  matched  their  rivals  on  all 
these  counts  and  in  the  end  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  stronger  team.  Why 
then  could  they  not  match  the  Red  Sox 
in  popular  affection?  Because  they  had 
committed  one  of  the  worst  crimes  in 
Christendom — the  crime  of  being  top 
dog.  Top  dogs  are  not  very  popular  as  a 
nile,  jiist  because  there  are  so  few  of 
them.  The  underdogs  are  a  vast  ma- 
jority in  the  world,  and  when,  now  and 
then,  one  of  their  multitude  soars  to  the 
top  in  a  sport  or  in  politics  or  some  other 
highly  visible  pursuit,  millions  of  other 
underdogs  take  heart,  catching  as  by 
electric  impulse  the  magic  message:  that 
could  be  me  up  there,  at  bat  or  on  the 
pitcher's  mound  or  in  the  high  councils 
of  power. 

Our  heritage  reinforces  our  instincts; 
most  of  us  have  been  raised  on  David 
and  Goliath  and  by  the  time  we  reach 
adulthood  we  have  been  thoroughly  In- 
doctrinated— one  might  even  say  brain- 
washed—in the  belief  that  every  time 
a  little  guy  knocks  down  a  big  guy  it  is 
reason  for  rejoicing.  Few  people  stop  to 
think  about  the  merits  of  the  case,  about 
the  possibility  that  the  top  dog  may  have 
reached  the  heights  by  diligent  and  hon- 
est labor,  or  that  his  cause  may  be  virtu- 
ous and  true,  or— imthinkable  thought — 
that  the  little  guy  might  just  possibly 
be  venal,  self-seeking,  or  otherwise 
im  worthy. 

That  is  what  the  Cardinals  were  up 
against.  Like  the  Yankees  before  them 
they  had  committed  the  crime  of  suc- 
ceeding too  well.  They  were  Goliath;  the 
Red  Sox  were  David.  They  were  the 
wicked  stepmother;  the  Red  Sox  were 
Cinderella.  The  Cardinals  were  King 
John,  the  wicked  queen,  and  General 
Comwallis;  the  Red  Sox  were  Robin 
Hood,  Snow  White,  and  George  Wash- 
ington. Their  success  was  won  by  skill 
and  courage  and  luck  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  They  won  in  the  only  way  that 
millions  of  underdogs  could  ever  imagine 
themselves  winning;  and  when  in  the 
end  they  lost,  as  had  been  probable  right 
from  the  start,  it  seemed  nonetheless  as 
though  something  impossible  had  hap- 
pened. Goliath  had  beaten  David;  the 
Prince  had  eluded  Cinderella;  and  a  mil- 
lion hearts  were  broken. 

The  United  States  is  not  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals;  the  Vietcong  are  not  the  Red 
Sox;  and  the  war,  God  knows,  is  not  a 
game.  But  there  is  something  pertinent 
In  the  metaphor. 

America  is  top  dog  in  the  world,  and, 
although  we  may  be  convinced  that  we 
are  good  top  dogs,  most  people  around 
the  world  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
such  thing.  Because  we  are  rich,  we  are 
perceived  as  voracious;  because  we  are 
successful,  we  are  perceived  as  arrogant; 
because  we  are  strong,  we  are  perceived 
as  overbearing.  These  perceptions  may 
be  distorted  and  exaggerated,  but  they 
are  not  entirely  false.  Power  does  breed 
arrogance  and  it  has  bred  enough  in  us 
to  give  some  substance  to  the  natural 
prejudices  against  us.  Much  to  our  puz- 
zlement, people  all  over  the  world  seem 
to  discount  our  good  intentions  and  to 
seize  upon  our  hypocrisies,  failures,  and 
transgressions.  They  do  this  not  because 
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we  are  Americans,  but  because  we  are 
top  dogs,  and  they  fear  our  power.  They 
are  frightened  by  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  have  used  our  power;  they  are 
frightened  by  the  ways  in  which  we 
might  use  it;  and  most  of  all,  I  suspect, 
they  are  frightened  by  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  inability  to  withstand  our 
power  should  it  ever  be  turned  upon 
them.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  tenants  in 
'the  world  at  our  sufferance,  and  no 
amount  of  good  will  on  our  part  can  ever 
wholly  dispel  the  anxiety  bred  by  the 
feeling  of  helplessness. 

What  do  these  feelings  about  American 
power  have  to  do  with  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam? They  go  far,  I  think,  to  explain 
why  our  war  policy  commands  so  little 
support  in  the  world.  Anxiety  about 
America's  great  power  predisposes  peo- 
ple, even  against  their  better  judgment, 
to  take  satisfaction  in  our  frustrations. 
The  French,  for  example,  who  well  un- 
derstand the  importance  to  themselves  of 
America's  weight  in  the  world  balance 
of  power,  nevertheless  seem  to  derive 
some  satisfaction  from  seeing  half  a  mil- 
lion Americans  fought  to  a  stalemate  by 
a  rag-tag  army  of  Asian  guerrillas.  See- 
ing the  Americans  cut  down  to  size  like 
that  is  balm  for  the  wounds  of  Dien- 
bienphu,  salve  for  the  pride  that  was  lost 
in  the  days  of  the  Marshall  plan  when 
Prance  survived  on  American  generosity. 
If  our  military  failures  in  Vietnam  have 
this  effect  on  the  French,  as  I  believe 
they  do,  think  what  they  must  mean  to 
the  real  underdogs  of  the  world,  to  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Asians,  Africans, 
and  Latin  Americans  who  can  easily 
identify  themselves  with  the  Vietcong 
guerrillas  but  could  never  see  themselves 
in  the  role  of  the  lordly  Americans. 
There  may  even  be  people  in  our  own 
country  who  feel  some  sneaking  respect 
for  a  resourceful  enemy,  an  enemy  who, 
in  a  curious  and  purely  emotional  way, 
may  even  remind  them  of  the  rag-tag 
American  revolutionaries  who  humbled 
the  mighty  British  Empire  almost  200 
years  ago. 

Such  attitudes,  it  will  be  argued,  are 
irrational  and  unfair,  and  so,  in  large 
measure,  they  are.  People,  it  will  be  said, 
should  be  rational  and  should  act  on 
their  interests,  not  their  emotion,  and 
so  indeed  they  should.  But  they  do  not. 
I  might  be  able  to  think  up  some  good 
reasons  why  elephants  should  fly,  but  it 
would  not  be  rewarding;  elephants  can- 
not fly,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it.  So  it  is  with  men;  they  ought 
to  be  cool  and  rational  and  detached  but 
they  are  not.  We  are,  to  be  siu-e,  endowed 
with  a  certain  capacity  for  reason,  but  it 
is  not  nearly  great  enough  to  dispel  the 
human  legacy  of  instinct  and  emotion. 
The  most  we  can  hope  to  do  with  our 
fragile  tool  of  reason  Is  to  identify,  re- 
strain and  make  allowance  for  the  feel- 
ings and  instincts  that  shape  so  much 
of  our  lives. 

That  brings  me  to  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  many  flaws  In  our  war 
policy  in  Vietnam — its  failure  to  take 
account  of  people's  feelings  and  instincts, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  top  dogs 
and  imderdogs.  American  policy  asks 
people  to  believe  things  that  they  an 
deeply  reluctant  to  believe.  It  asks  them 


to  believe  that  the  world's  most  powerful 
nation  is  not  only  strong  but  Is  moU- 
vated  by  deeply  benevolent  and  altruis- 
tic instincts,  luirelated  even  to  national 
interests.  Even  if  that  were  true— and 
on  occasion  it  probably  has  been  true- 
nobody  would  believe  it  because  nobo<iy 
would  want  to  believe  it. 

This  is  an  extremely  serious  problem 
for  the  United  States  because  the  success 
of  its  stated  policy  in  Vietnam  ultimately 
depends  less  on  winning  for  its  own  sake 
than  persuading  the  world  that  Ameri- 
can aims  are  indeed  what  American  pol- 
icymakers say  they  are.  That  is  the  case 
because  the  war,  as  often  explained  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  by  others  in 
the  administration,  is  said  to  be  an  ex- 
emplary war,  one  that  will  prove  to  the 
Communists,  especially  China,  that  wan 
of  liberation  cannot  succeed,  and  prove 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  America 
will  not  fail  to  honor  its  commitments, 
to  whomever  made  and  for  whatever 
purpose.  It  is  a  war — so  say  our  policy- 
makers— to  inspire  confidence  In  the 
United  States  and  prove  certain  points, 
and  once  these  points  are  proven,  it  is 
said  we  will  withdraw— within  6  months 
of  a  peace  settlement,  said  President 
Johnson  at  Manila. 

These  being  our  stated  aims,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  policy  depends  in  great  part 
upon  whether  people  believe  that  our 
objectives  are  what  we  say  they  are.  You 
cannot  make  an  object  lesson  out  of  a 
war  if  people  do  not  believe  that  is  what 
you  are  trying  to  do;  you  cannot  prove 
a  point  if  people  do  not  believe  that  you 
mean  what  you  say. 

Setting  aside  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  American  purposes  are 
really  what  American  policymakers  say 
they  are.  it  is  apparent  that  much  or 
most  of  the  world  believes  that  they  are 
not.  I  do  not  think  that  very  many  peo- 
ple, least  of  all  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  believe  that  we  plan 
to  withdraw  from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  ar- 
rangements for  self-determination  are 
made,  arrangements  which  could  result 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Communist 
government.  I  do  not  think  that  very 
many  people,  least  of  all  the  Asians, 
Africans  and  Latin  Americans  for  whose 
benefit  the  example  is  supposedly  being 
set,  really  believe  that,  with  virtually  no 
help  from  the  presumed  beneficiaries, 
America  has  sacrificed  more  than  13,000 
lives  and  spent  $90  billion— thus  far— 
simply  to  set  their  minds  at  rest  about 
America's  determination  to  come  to  their 
assistance  should  they  ever  be  threatened 
with  Communist  attack  or  insurrection. 
Insofar  as  they  do  not  believe  us  our  war 
policy  is  a  failure,  neither  setting  the  in- 
tended example  nor  proving  the  stated 
point. 

Why  do  they  not  believe  us?  Largely,  I 
believe,  for  the  reasons  already  discussed. 
Resenting  our  power  and  feeling  a  nat- 
ural aflBnity  for  a  tenacious  underdog, 
millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  do 
not  believe  us  because  they  do  not  want 
to  believe  us.  Even  people  whose  hard 
judgment  may  tell  them  that  an  Ameri- 
can defeat  would  be  damaging  to  their 
own  Interests  may  nonetheless  take  se- 
cret pleasure  in  seeing  a  Vietnamese 
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David    seeming    to   cut    the    American 
Goliath  down  to  size. 

Prejudice  is  not  the  only  basis  of 
worldwide  skepticism  about  American 
Intentions.  The  war  after  all  is  not  going 
well  and,  even  if  our  sincerity  were 
granted,  our  success  could  not  be.  Far 
from  proving  that  wars  of  national  liber- 
ation cannot  succeed,  all  that  we  have 
proven  so  far  is  that,  even  with  an  army 
of  half  a  million  men  and  expenditures 
now  approaching  $30  billion  a  year,  we 
are  unable  to  suppress  this  particular  war 
of  national  liberation.  Far  from  demon- 
strating America's  willingness  and  ability 
to  save  beleaguered  governments  from 
Communist  insurgencies,  all  that  we  are 
demonstrating  in  Vietnam  is  America's 
willingness  tmd  ability  to  use  its  B-52's, 
its  napalm  and  all  the  other  ingenious 
weapons  of  "counterinsurgency"  to  turn 
a  small  country  into  a  chamel  house.  Far 
from  inspiring  confidence  and  support 
for  the  United  States,  the  war  has  so 
isolated  us  that,  despite  all  our  alliances 
and  the  tens  of  billions  we  have  spent  on 
foreign  aid,  we  caimot,  according  to  the 
administration,  get  nine  out  of  15  votes  to 
put  the  Vietnam  issue  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council.  Par 
from  demonstrating  America's  readiness 
to  discharge  all  of  its  prodigal  commit- 
ments around  the  world,  the  extrava- 
gance and  cost  of  Vietnam  are  more 
likely  to  suggest  to  the  world  that  the 
American  people  will  be  hesitant  indeed 
before  permitting  their  Government  to 
plunge  into  another  such  costly  adven- 
ture. 

There  are  already  signs  of  such  a  reac- 
tion. In  the  days  before  the  June  war  in 
the  Middle  East,  for  example,  strong  smd 
virtually  imanimous  sentiment  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  Senate  against  any  unilat- 
eral American  military  involvement  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  America  ever 
does  withdraw  into  the  neoisolationism 
of  which  our  policymakers  are  so  fear- 
ful, it  will  not  be  because  of  the  Influence 
of  those  of  us  who  advocate  selectivity  in 
foreign  commitments,  it  will  be  in  reac- 
tion to  the  heedless  Interventionism  of 
Vietnam. 

Still  another  reason  why  some  of  our 
stated  purposes  are  disbelieved  is  the 
simple  fact  of  their  Implauslbility  and 
Inconsistency.  It  is  Implausible  to  con- 
tend that  we  are  defending  a  valiant 
democracy  when  everyone  knows  that 
the  Saigon  generals  can  inspire  neither 
the  loyalty  of  their  people  nor  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  their  sizable  army.  It  Is  im- 
plausible to  contend  that  an  act  of  in- 
ternational aggression  has  taken  place 
when  it  is  clear  that  the  war  began  as  a 
civil  war  within  one-half  of  a  divided 
country  abetted  by  the  other  half  and 
did  not  become  an  international  war  un- 
til the  United  States  Intervened.  It  is 
implausible  to  argue,  as  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  did  some  weeks  ago,  that, 
but  for  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  west 
coast  of  the  United  States  would  be  ex- 
posed to  attack,  when  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
Air  Force  are  virtually  imchallenged  over 
the  entire  Pacific  Ocean. 

Finally,  It  is  implausible  and  Incon- 
sistent, on  the  one  hand,  to  maintain 
that  the  United  States  seeks  only  to  as- 
sure self-determination  for  the  South 


Vietnamese  pe<^le  and  will  withdraw 
within  6  months  of  a  peace  settlement 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  assert  that 
our  real  purpose  is  to  protect  a  bllUon 
Asians  from  the  power  of  a  billion  Chi- 
nese armed  with  nuclear  weapons.  If  the 
latter  Ls  the  American  purpose,  if  the 
real  enemy  is  not  the  Vietnamese  guer- 
rilla army  but  Asian  conmiunism  with  its 
headquarters  in  Peking,  then  we  are 
likely  to  have  to  remain  in  Vietnam  in- 
definitely, all  the  more  so  because  most 
of  the  presumed  beneficiaries  of  our  in- 
tervention, including  the  three  greatest 
nations  among  them — India,  Japan,  and 
Indonesia — show  not  the  slightest  in- 
clination to  take  over  even  a  small  part 
of  the  military  biu-den. 

So  implausible  and  so  inconsistent  are 
the  statements  about  one  principle  or 
another  that  is  supposed  to  be  being  vin- 
dicated in  Vietnam  that  one  comes  to  feel 
that  what  our  policymakers  are  really 
trying  to  vindicate  is  their  own  judgment 
in  having  led  us  into  this  war  in  the  first 
place.  Even  Ambassador  Edwin  O.  Rei- 
schauer,  an  Asian  expert  and  a  temperate 
man  who  supports  the  current  policy  be- 
cause he  sees  little  prospect  of  a  negoti- 
ated peace,  recently  expressed  funda- 
mental disagreement  with  the  adminis- 
tration's rationale  for  the  war. 

It  seems  highly  probable — 

Says  Relschauer — 

that  Ho's  Communist-dominated  regime,  U 
It  had  been  allowed  by  us  to  take  over  all 
Vietnam  at  the  end  of  the  war,  would  have 
moved  to  a  position  with  relation  to  China 
not  unlike  that  of  Tito's  Yugoslavia  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  Wars — 

Rewrites — 
sometimes  seem  justified  by  their  end  results, 
but  this  justification  hardly  applies  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  Even  the  most  extravagantly 
optimistic  outcome  would  still  leave  far 
greater  losses  than  gains.  It  Is  doubtful — 

He  adds — 

that  even  a  favorable  outcome  to  the  war 
would  do  much  to  deter  Communist  subver- 
sion in  other  less  developed  countries.  In- 
stead of  being  discouraged  by  our  ultimate 
victory  In  Vietnam,  would-be  revolutionaries 
might  be  encouraged  by  the  obvious  pain  of 
the  war  to  the  United  States  and  the  clear 
reluctance  of  the  American  people  to  get  in- 
volved in  further  wars  of  this  type.  I  have 
no  doubt — 

He  concludes — 
that  U  those  who  determined  American 
policy  toward  Vietnam  had  foreseen  even 
dimly  the  costs  and  futllltiea  of  the  war,  they 
would  have  made  different  choices  at  several 
times  in  the  past  and  thus  avoided  the 
present  situation,  with  only  trifling  coots,  if 
any,  to  American  Interests.i 

In  recent  weeks,  General  Westmore- 
land and  other  administration  spokes- 
men have  been  making  optimistic  state- 
ments about  victory  being  in  sight.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  optimistic  pre- 
dictions have  been  made,  but  It  Is  of 
course  possible  that  this  time  they  may 
be  right,  that  Ho  Chi  Minh  will  siu-- 
render  or  die  or  the  Vietcong  will  col- 
lapse or  just  fade  into  the  jungle.  Even 
In  that  event,  it  should  not  be  supposed 
that  the  American  commitment  would 


1  "What  Choice  Do  We  Have  in  Vietnam?" 
Look  magazine,  September  19, 1907,  p.  97. 


be  at  an  end;  we  would  still  be  the  sole 
military  and  economic  support  of  a  weak 
Saigon  regime,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $10 
billion  or  $15  billiMi  a  year.  This  ol 
course  would  assmne — as  we  cannot 
safely  assume — that  the  Chinese  and 
Russians  would  do  nothing  to  prevent 
the  collapse  of  the  Vietcong  or  of  North 
Vietnam.  But  even  if  these  most  <H)ti- 
mistic  prospects  should  be  realized, 
grateful  for  peace  though  we  would  be. 
we  would  still  have  little  to  be  proud  of 
and  a  great  deal  to  regret.  We  would 
still  have  fought  an  immoral  and  im- 
necessary  war;  we  would  still  have 
passed  up  opportunities  which,  if  taken 
when  they  arose,  would  have  spared  us 
and  spared  the  Vietnamese  the  present 
ordeal,  and  done  so,  as  Professor  Rel- 
schauer says,  "with  only  trifling  costs,  if 
any,  to  American  interests." 

For  all  these  reasons,  much  of  the 
world  and  an  increasing  number  of  our 
own  people  are  deeply  skeptical  about 
the  American  purpose  in  Vietnam. 
Underlying  the  skepticism  is  deep  dis- 
appointment, a  feeling  that  America  has 
betrayed  Its  own  past  and  its  own 
promise — the  promise  of  Roosevelt  and 
the  United  Nations  and  of  Wilson  and 
the  League  but,  most  of  all,  the  promise 
of  the  American  Revolution,  of  free  meii^ 
building  a  society  which  would  be  an 
example  for  the  world.  Now  the  world 
sees  that  heritage  being  betrayed;  it 
see  a  nation  ^7hich  seemed  to  represent 
something  new  and  hopeful  reverting 
instead  to  the  vanity  of  past  empires, 
each  of  which  struggled  for  supremacy, 
each  of  which  won  and  held  it  for  a 
while,  each  of  which  finally  faded  or  fell 
Into  historical  oblivion. 

We  are  in  this  respect  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  world  but,  far  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  a  disappointment  to  our- 
selves. It  is  here  at  home  that  the  tradi- 
tional values  were  formed,  here  at  home 
that  the  American  promise  was  bom, 
and  it  is  here  at  home — in  our  schools 
and  churches,  in  our  cities  and  farms, 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people 
and  tiieir  chosen  leaders — that  the 
American  promise  will  finally  be  be- 
trayed or  resurrected. 

THX   DISSXMTKKS 

Like  delicate  instruments  which  detect 
the  sounds  that  escape  the  human  ear  or 
reveal  the  microscopic  life  that  evades 
the  human  eye,  the  youth  of  a  society 
have  a  special  sensitivity  to  its  health 
and  morals.  More  acutely  than  their 
elders  they  demand  authenticity  in  their 
coimtry's  values  and  integrity  in  its 
leadership.  When  they  sense  that  these 
are  lacking,  they  are  disappointed  and 
are  likely  to  become  cynical  or  apathetic; 
when  they  feel  sure  of  the  loss  of  au- 
thenticity and  integrity,  they  are  likely 
to  become  angry  and  alienated.  There 
are  mtuiy  reasons  for  the  current  anger 
and  alienation  of  so  many  of  our  young 
I>eople,  but  the  root  cause  is  the  war, 
which  in  the  words  of  two  Berkeley  grad- 
uate students,  "has  soiu'ed  the  hopes  of 
the  early  sixties  and  transformed  a  large 
segment  of  American  student  youth 
from  idealistic  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  bitter  and  disillusioned 
antagonists." — Simon  R.  Green  and 
Judd  L.  Kahn,  "The  Effects  of  the  War 
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In    'Vietnam    on    American    Students," 
pages  6-7. 

It  i5  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  student 
disillusion  and  anger  Is  confined  to  a 
handful  of  hippies  and  radicals  of  the 
new  left.  In  December  1966,  a  group  of 
student  leaders  from  100  colleges  and 
universities  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
Johnson  expressing  deep  anxiety  about 
the  war  and  warning  that,  if  the  ad- 
ministration stayed  on  Its  present  course, 
"the  United  States  will  find  some  of  her 
most  loyal  and  courageous  yoimg  people 
choosing  to  go  to  jail  rather  than  to 
bear  their  country's  arms,  while  count- 
less others  condone  or  even  utilize  tech- 
niques for  evading  their  legal  obliga- 
tions." In  March  1967,  800  former  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  wrote  to  President 
Johnson  expressing  their  fear  that  the 
administration's  Vietnam  policy  might 
result  in  a  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Peace  Corps — as  indeed  it  seems  to 
have,  judging  from  the  marked  decline 
in  the  number  of  volunteer  applicants. 
The  letter  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
"erosion  of  trust  in  our  Goveriunent 
which  that  policy  is  causing  among 
Americans  who,  like  us,  want  to  believe 
in  the  high  purpose  and  constructive 
world  role  of  the  United  States." 

I  used  to  hope — and  I  have  not  yet 
entirely  given  up  hc^>e — that  protest 
against  this  most  divisive  and  unpopular 
war  would  be  kept  within  institutional 
channels  by  making  these  channels  avail- 
able as  forums  of  public  discussion.  It 
was  in  large  part  for  this  purpose  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  began 
holding  public  hearings  on  the  war  in 
early  1966.  It  was  my  hope  at  the  time 
that  the  dissent  which  was  then  taking 
the  form  of  "teach-ins"  and  student  ral- 
lies would  be  kept  orderly  and  lawful  by 
allowing  it,  along  with  all  other  per- 
tinent viewpoints,  to  be  expressed  in  a 
congressional  committee. 

That  hope  has  not  been  realized  and 
the  reason  why  it  has  not  now  seems 
clear.  Dissenters  do  not  dissent  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves 
orate,  or  of  being  seen  on  television,  or  of 
enjoying  the  democratic  right  of  free 
speech.  They  dissent  because  they  wish 
to  have  an  impact  on  events,  because 
they  wish  to  bring  about  changes  in  their 
Government's  policies.  Some  of  the  more 
dogmatic,  it  is  true,  probably  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  total 
compliance  with  their  wishes,  but  most 
of  us  who  regard  this  war  as  a  tragic 
mistake  would  settle  for  a  great  deal  less. 
We  would  settle  for  an  honest  and  sus- 
tained efTort  to  make  a  compromise  peace 
through  a  new  Geneva  conference,  or 
through  direct  discussions  between  the 
Saigon  government  and  the  Vietcong. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  dissenters 
seemed  ready  enough  to  have  their 
views — as  well  as  those  of  the  administra- 
tion— expressed  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  by  other 
orderly  means.  Now  they  are  no  longer 
satisfied  because  these  means  have  been 
shown  to  be  ineffective.  Instead  of  dem- 
onstrating that  a  degree  of  change  could 
be  accomplished  through  traditional 
democratic  processes,  the  hearings  held 


before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  demonstrated — thus  far — that  the 
administration  is  as  unreceptive  to  the 
views  of  Senators,  experienced  diplomats, 
and  eminent  scholars  as  it  is  to  the  views 
of  the  young  firebrands  of  the  new  left. 

Because  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
have  not  resulted  In  changes  of  Gov- 
ernment policy,  the  dissent  is  becoming 
disorderly  and,  however  much  we  may 
call  upon  the  young  dissenters  to  be  tem- 
perate, however  much  the  administra- 
tion may  try  to  distinguish  between  re- 
sponsible dissent  and  what  the  President 
in  his  recent  press  conference  called 
"storm  trooper  bullying,"  our  pleas  are 
unlikely  to  be  persuasive  as  long  as  It  is 
apparent  that,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
senters say,  or  how  they  say  it,  their 
views  will  be  ignored. 

In  making  the  distinction  between 
orderly  dissent,  of  which  It  professes  to 
approve,  and  disorderly  dissent,  of  which 
we  all  disapprove,  the  administration 
seems  unable  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
futility  of  the  one  that  has  given  rise  to 
the  other.  Even  in  expressing  Its  willing- 
ness to  hear  the  advice  of  Its  critics,  the 
administration  makes  it  clear  that  it  has 
ignored  that  advice  and  will  continue 
to  ignore  it.  As  the  President  said  in  his 
press  conference  on  November  18: 

I  can't  say  that  tbese  various  proposals 
tbat  range  from  a  Senator  to  a  county  com- 
missioner to  a  Mayor  of  a  city  have  really 
changed  General  Westmoreland's  plan  much 
or  Ambassador  Bunker's  proposals. 

Nor  has  the  administration  done  very 
much  to  foster  or  even  permit  the  re- 
sponsible dissent  which  it  professes  to 
"insist  on"  and  "protect."  The  Secretary 
of  State  has  not  testified  on  the  war 
in  public  session  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  since  January  28,  1966,  and 
has  repeatedly  refused  invitations  to  do 
so,  despite  the  fact  that  it  would  give 
the  administration  as  well  as  its  critics 
the  opportunity  to  explain  their  views 
to  the  American  people.  Closed  meetings 
of  the  committee,  which  the  Secretary 
says  he  prefers  for  reasons  of  security, 
are  no  substitute  for  public  hearings.  No 
one  would  expect  the  Secretary  to  reveal 
any  military  secrets  in  a  pubUc  hearing, 
any  more  than  he  does  in  his  press  con- 
ferences and  numerous  public  speeches. 
What  we  would  expect  is  an  accounting 
to  the  people  of  the  administration's 
judgment  and  purposes  under  close  ques- 
tioning by  the  people's  elected  represent- 
atives. I  can  think  of  no  more  orderly 
and  responsible  way  to  conduct  a  demo- 
cratic dialog.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
administration  to  participate  in  such  a 
dialog  is  almost  certainly  a  factor  in 
the  angry  demonstrations  which  are 
taking  place  with  increasing  frequency. 

A  final  point  needs  to  be  made  about 
this  matter  of  dissent.  The  administra- 
tion seems  to  have  the  idea  that  we  all 
ought  to  be  grateful  for  its  restraint  in 
permitting  us  to  express  our  views. 

We  don't  stop  the  publication  of  any  papers. 
We  don't  fine  anyone  for  aomething  they 
say — 

The  President  reminded  the  reporters 
at  his  press  conference  on  November  17. 


For  my  part,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  not  the  slightest  bit 
grateful  to  the  administration  for  my 
freedom  of  speech.  That  freedom  is  an  in- 
alienable  right  which  the  American  peo- 
ple reserved  to  themselves  when  they 
established  a  constitutional  government. 
It  is  not  the  people's  freedom  which  is  a 
gift  from  their  Government  byt  the  Gov- 
ernment's authority  which  is  a  gift  from 
the  people,  a  retractable  trust  to  be  dis- 
charged at  their  pleasiu-e 

When  the  Government  abstains  from 
suppressing  dissent,  it  is  doing  nothing 
more  than  complying  with  one  of  the 
explicit  conditions  of  its  constitutional 
trust.  That  is  not  a  thing  for  which  grat- 
itude is  owed. 

That,  Mr.  President,  concludes  the  first 
half  of  my  statement.  Within  the  next 
week  or  so,  I  shall  ask  for  the  floor  again 
in  order  to  continue  my  review  of  the 
war's  effects  on  American  life.  At  that 
time  I  will  comment  on  the  growing 
military-industrial-academic  complex, 
the  mounting  crisis  of  poverty,  and  the 
relationship  of  these  problems  to  the 
central  question  involved  in  Vietnam, 
which  Is  whether  the  United  States  is 
going  to  become  a  traditional  world  em- 
pire or  will  remain  true  to  the  traditional 
ideal  of  America  as  an  example  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  want  to  conunend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  exception- 
ally fine  address  he  has  made  this  morn- 
ing. Most  of  the  words  spoken  on  this 
floor  are  soon  burled  in  the  stillness  of 
the  Congressional  Record  and  never  re- 
flected upon  afterward,  but  I  think  that 
when  the  history  of  this  period  is  writ- 
ten, the  words  spoken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  will  be 
savored  and  remembered. 

No  one  has  stated  the  case  against  this 
war  in  Vietnam  with  greater  logic  or  ef- 
fectiveness. When  most  of  the  rest  of  us 
are  long  forgotten,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas will  be  remembered  respectfully 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
contribution  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  to  the  debate  on  this  most  tragic 
involvement  of  our  country  will  be  as  re- 
membered as  that  of  anyone  in  the  Sen- 
ate, because  he  has  made  a  contribution 
both  in  his  speeches  and  especially  In  the 
legislation  which  bears  on  this  matter.  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  for  what 
he  has  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
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ident  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Psu-ks  and  Recreation 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
ur.animous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Business  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  th  session 
of  the  Senate  today.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Subconmiittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
be  permitted  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  the  Senate  still  In  the  period 
designated  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


EXKCUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  State's  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
statements  during  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  be  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  of  Neootiatkd  Contracts  of  National 
Aeronatttical  and  Space  Administration 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  National 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  certain  re- 
quired Information  with  respect  to  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admln^tratlon,  for  the  period  Jan- 
iiary  1,  1967,  through  June  30,  1967  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences. 

Reports  OF  Comptroller  General 
A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  review  of  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation In  administrative  costs  of  public 
assistance  programs  in  certain  counties  of 
California,  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
WeUare,  dated  December  6,  1967  (with  an 
accompanying  re^rt) ;  to  the  Comrolttee  on 
Government  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  potential  economies  and  Improvements 
in  service  through  modernization  of  the 
Postal  Field  Service,  Post  Office  Department, 
dated  December  7,  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts: 

On  December  5,  1967: 
8. 1031.  An  act  to  ameud  further  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  (75  Stat.  612),  as  amended. 
On  December  6,  1967: 
8. 706.  An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the 
Shipping  Act.  1916. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
Indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 


"CHAPTER. 


"Assembly  Joint  Resolution  No.  2 — Relative 

to  the  Captain  Charles  M.  Weher  Memorial 

Foundation 

"Whereas,  The  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber 
Memorial  Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  educa- 
tional, California  corporation,  has  been  as- 
sociated for  the  past  20  years  with  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  California  in  the  field 
of  conservation  and  planning;   and 

"Whereas,  During  the  past  35  years,  Charles 
M.  Weber,  a  civil  engineer,  has  been  a  leader 
In  the  movement  to  establish  research,  fact- 
finding, and  planning  procedures  in  national, 
state,  and  local  government;  and 

"Whereas,  A  former  Member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  for  16  years,  he  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Leglslattire  for  the  jwst 
17  years  to  plan,  advise  and  report  to  It  in 
the  field  of  conservation  and  planning;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber 
Memorial  Foundation,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Charles  M.  Weber,  has  con- 
trilAited  substantial  amounts  of  moneys  and 
services  to  the  State  of  California  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  veuIoub  re- 


ports relative  to  a  statewide,  comprehensive 
plan  for  basin  development  and  public  works, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  water  resources 
and  water  pollution  control;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  Senate,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  Senate  Resolution  No.  876  of  the  1967 
Regular  Session,  has  again  granted  Charles 
M.  Weber  certain  powers  and  duties  In  regard 
to  such  studies  and  has  broadened  the  scope 
of  these  studies:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Captain  Charles  M.  Weber 
Memorial  Foundation  is  under  the  Joint  di- 
rection of  F.  Z.  Plrkey,  B.8..  M.C.E.,  LL.D., 
Colonel  of  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  (Retired) , 
and  formerly  in  charge  of  research  and  de- 
velopment In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, U.S.  Army:  John  W.  "Greene,  former 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  former  consultant,  California 
Department  of  Water  Resources,  director 
and  general  manager  of  research,  public  re- 
lations, financing  and  publicity,  Weber  Foun- 
dation: and  Charles  M.  Weber,  B5.,  C.E.. 
M.C.E.;  and 

"Whereas,  The  foundation,  whose  responsi- 
bilities are  now  rapidly  expanding,  has  filed 
an  application  with  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
sources Research  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  a  substantial 
grant  of  funds  to  support  the  performance 
of  such  responsibilities;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly,  ITiat  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  the  appUcation  of  the 
Captain  Charles  M.  Weber  Memorial  Founda- 
tion to  the  Office  of  Water  Resources  Research 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  a  grant  of  funds  be  given  Immediate 
consideration,  and  that  such  funds  be 
granted  as  requested  In  order  that  the  vitally 
important  work  of  the  foundation  may  be 
continued;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  be  hereby  directed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
Senator  and  Representative  from  California 
in  the  CJongress  of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"HorrsE  Resolution  No.  13S 
"Resolved  (the  Senate  concurring).  That 
the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  and  enact  into  legislation 
a  bill  placing  the  observance  and  celebration 
of  George  Washington's  Birthday.  Memorial 
Day,  Independence  Day  and  Veterans'  Day  on 
Monday:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
bouse  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  Res.  189.  Resolution  to  authorize  cer- 
tain additional  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  (Rept.  No.  906) ;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJl.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
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amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotmenta  (Rept.  No.  908). 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  2611.  A  bill  to  maintain  and  Improve  the 
Income  of  producers  of  crude  pine  gntn,  to 
stabilize  production  of  crude  pine  gum,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Bept.  No.  907) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  10884.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands 
in  Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  Forests, 
Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  909). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mineola,  N.Y.  (Bept.  No.  911) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  11395.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  CaplUl  re- 
gion and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the  act 
of  July  14,  1960  (Rept.  No.  910) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  10783.  An  act  relating  to  crime  and 
criminal  procedure  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Bept.  No.  912). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quenOy  said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  report  on  HR. 
10783.  reported  earlier  today  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
be  printed,  together  with  indlvlduai 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMmEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of  an 
amendment  to  a  convention  was  sub- 
mitted, without  reservation: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  M,  90th  Congress,  first  session, 
an  amendment  to  article  28  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime 
Consultative  Organization  (Ex.  Bept  No 
20). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PBOXMIRE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

MoRSK,   Mr.    Ttdings,   Mr.   Metcalf, 

Mr.  Clakk,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio)  • 

S.  2754.  A   blU   to   estabUsh   a  Federal   oil 

shale   development  program,   and   for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmirk  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  2755.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Leon 
Zundel  Resnekov.  his  wife,  CarmeUa  Besne- 
kov.  and  their  two  chUdren,  Charles  Dean, 
and  Oma;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.  276«.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Heldo 


Gomez  and  his  wife,  Olga  Enrique  Gomez; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 

S.  2757.  A    blU   for   the   relief   of   Cheung 
Kwai  Leung;  and 

S.  2758.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Slu  King; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SEABEE  ROBERT  SCHMIDT  WRITES 
TO  SANTA  CLAUS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  have  had  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr. 
Jim  Comstock,  editor  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Hillbilly,  a  letter  to  Santa  Claus 
from  a  Seabee  on  duty  in  Vietnam. 

In  the  letter,  Seabee  Robert  Schmidt, 
who  lives  In  California,  asks  St.  Nicholas 
for  an  antl- Vietnam  demonstrator. 

Schmidt.  I  feel,  makes  several  note- 
worthy promises  to  Santa  about  how  he 
would  treat  such  a  demonstrator.  I  quote 
just  two  paragraphs  from  the  letter: 

I  promise,  Santa,  to  always  let  him  have 
his  own  way  for  as  long  as  he  lives;  of  course, 
that  won't  be  very  long  if  he  Insists  on  saying 
the  things  he  said  In  the  United  States. 

The  next  time  one  of  our  patrols  is  at- 
tacked by  the  Cong,  I'll  let  him  run  to  the 
front  to  tell  them  he  loves  them  and  wants 
to  help  them. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Seabee 
Schmidt,  in  his  bitter  humor,  probably 
speaks  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  boys 
who  are  fighting  for  their  lives  in  the 
steaming  Southeast  Asian  jimgles.  I  hope 
that  the  letter  will  have  some  meaning 
to  some  of  the  young  jjersons  who  march 
through  our  streets  protesting  the  war 
and  who  thus  encourage  the  enemy  to 
hold  out  against  Seabee  Schmidt  and  the 
other  American  boys  who  are  fighting 
alongside  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Seabee 
Schmidt's  letter,  which  was  reprinted  In 
the  Hillbilly  and  the  Charlottesville,  Va., 
Daily  Progress,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Letter  to  Santa 
To  the  EorroR : 

The  enclosed  letter  was  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  West  Virginia  HlllblUy  and  I 
think  the  readers  of  The  Dally  Progress  will 
be  interested  in  thU  letter  to  Santa  from  a 
Seabee  in  Vietnam. 

Bob  Gakver. 
Mrs.  Vera  Schmidt  of  2713  Garrow  Drive 
has  received  a  letter  from  her  son,  Bobert,  a 
Seabee   in   Vietnam,   who   enclosed   an   ad- 
ditional letter  for  her  inspection. 

The  special  letter,  written  by  Robert  and 
some  of  his  friends  is  for  Santa  Claus.  and 
follows : 

"Dear  Santa:  This  Christmas  I  have  de- 
cided to  ask  for  only  one  present.  Since 
there  is  no  snow  here  In  South  Vietnam, 
you  can't  land,  so  just  gift  wrap  it  and  I'm 
sure  the  postal  department  will  take  care 
of  the  delivery. 

"Santa,  can  you  Imagine  the  joy  on  my 
face  when  I  open  your  gUt  and  find  the 
one  thing  I  want  most  in  the  world — an 
anti-Vietnam  demonstrator. 

"At  least  I'd  have  someone  all  mine,  to 
share  my  exciting  experiences  with.  I  prom- 
ise I'U  take  'Special'  care  of  him.  I'U  give 
him  a  haircut  (they  all  seem  to  need  one) 
but  I  can't  promise  to  keep  him  clean,  be- 
cause baths  are  pretty  scarce  over  here.  Be- 
sides, dirt  seems  to  be  a  prerequisite  for  pro- 
testers; he  should  feel  right  at  home. 


"I'll  share  my  bed — and  sometimes  In- 
edible food  with  him.  I'U  share  the  diseases 
the  Intense  heat  and  the  Impossible  steam- 
ing Jungle.  I'll  share  the  misery  of  trying 
to  identify  their  mutilated  and  tortured 
bodies  that  the  Cong  leave  behind. 

"I'll  let  him  sit  beside  me  in  my  wa- 
terfllled  foxholes — waist-deep  in  mud  and 
Santa,  I'll  be  warm  with  the  Joy  of  giving 
this  Christmas  present  you  were  thought- 
ful enough  to  send  me  a  little  heU. 

"I  promise,  Santa,  to  always  let  him  have 
his  own  way  for  as  long  as  he  lives;  of  course 
that  won't  be  long  if  he  insists  on  saying 
the  things  he  said  in  the  States. 

"The  next  time  one  of  our  patrols  is  at- 
tacked by  the  Cong,  I'll  let  him  run  to  the 
front  to  tell  them  he  loves  them  and  wants 
to  help  them. 

"Santa,  for  New  Years  this  year,  I  have 
decided  to  ask  you  for  another  present.  Do 
you  think  you  could  perhaps  send  all  my 
buddies  a  demonstrator  for  their  very  own? 

"I  am  a  resident  of  California  when  I  am 
not  In  Vietnam." 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVENTION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  week  of 
December  10  through  December  17  has 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  as  Hu- 
man Rights  Week,  and  the  year  of  1968 
as  Human  Rights  Year. 

While  the  Senate  this  year  ratified  the 
Supplementary  Slavery  Convention.  I  re- 
mind Senators  that  the  Genocide  and 
Freedom  of  Association  Conventions 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  1949  by  President 
Truman,  and  the  Political  Rights  of 
Women  and  Forced  Labor  Conventions 
sent  to  the  Senate  in  1963  by  President 
Kennedy,  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  after 
all  these  years  only  one  of  these  conven- 
tions has  been  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
Our  laws  conform  with  the  provisions  of 
these  conventions;  therefore,  ratification 
would  not  require  any  change  In  our 
domestic  legislation. 

On  the  eve  of  Human  Rights  Week,  I 
should  like  to  notify  Senators  that  in  the 
second  session  of  the  90th  Congress  I  plan 
to  bring  to  the  floor  for  Senate  considera- 
tion the  Political  Rights  of  Women  Con- 
vention and  the  Forced  Labor  Conven- 
tion. In  addition.  I  am  hopeful  that  hear- 
ings can  be  held  on  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. To  quote  President  Johnson: 

American  ratification  of  these  Conventions 
Is  long  overdue.  The  principles  they  embody 
are  part  of  our  own  national  heritage.  The 
rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim  are  those 
which  America  has  defended — and  fights  to 
defend — around  the  world. 

It  Is  my  conunuing  hope  that  the  United 
States  wUl  ratify  these  Conventions.  This 
would  present  the  world  with  another  testa- 
ment to  our  Nation's  abiding  belief  In  the 
Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the  Individual 
person.  It  would  speak  again  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  table  showing  the  actions  that 
have  been  taken  by  member  countries  of 
the  United  Nations  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  that  the  President's  proclama- 
tion concerning  Human  Rights  Week  and 
Human  Rights  Year  also  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicoRO, 
as  follows: 
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A  Pkoclamatiom  bt  the  President  ot  the 
Untted  States  of  Akekica  ok  the  Human 
Rights  Webx  and  Httman  Rights  Yeak 
The  year  1968  will  mark  the  twentieth  an- 
niversary  of   the   Universal   Declaration   of 
Human   Rights  by  the  United   Nations — an 
historic  document  of  freedom  that  expresses 
man's  deeijest  beliefs  alxiut  the  rights  that 
every  human  being  Is  bom  with,  and  that 
no  government  Is  entitled  to  deny. 

The  United  Nations  has  designed  1968  as 
International  Human  Rights  Year.  It  has 
invited  Its  members  to  intensify  their  do- 
mestic efTorta  to  realize  the  alma  of  the 
Declaration. 

Every  American  should  remember,  with 
pride  and  gratitude,  that  much  of  the  lead- 
ership in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  came  from  a  great  American, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  She  was  our  first 
representative  on  the  UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights. 

Today,  October  11,  would  have  been  her 
83rd  birthday.  With  the  Inspiration  of  her 
humanitarian  concern  still  before  us,  I 
call  the  attention  of  our  people  to  the  Decla- 
ration she  helped  to  author. 

To  Americana,  the  rights  embodied  In  the 
Declaration  are  familiar,  but  to  many  other 
people,  in  other  lands,  they  are  rights  never 
enjoyed  and  only  recently  even  aspired  to. 

The  adoption  of  the  Declaration  by  the 
United  Natlona  establlabed  a  common  stand- 


ard of  achievement  for  all  peoples  and  all 
nations.  These  principles  were  Incorporated 
into  Human  Rights  C3onventlons,  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  individual  nations. 

American  ratification  of  these  Conventions 
Is  long  overdue.  The  principles  they  embody 
are  part  of  our  own  national  heritage.  The 
rights  and  freedoms  they  proclaim  are  those 
which  America  has  defended — and  fights  to 
defend — around  the  world. 

It  Is  my  continuing  hope  that  the  United 
States  Senate  wlU  ratify  these  conventions. 
This  would  present  the  world  with  another 
testament  to  our  Nation's  abiding  belief  in 
the  Inherent  dignity  and  worth  of  the  In- 
dividual person.  It  would  speak  again  of  the 
highest  Ideals  of  America. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  honor  of  the  ratification  of  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights,  December  16,  1791,  and  in 
honor  of  the  adoption  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1948,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  of 
December  10  through  17,  1967,  to  be  Human 
Rights  Week  and  the  year  1968  to  be  Human 
Rights  Year.  In  so  doing,  I  call  upon  aU 
Americans  and  upon  aU  Government  agen- 
cies— federal,  state  and  local — to  uae  this 
occasion  to  deepen  our  commitment  to  tbe 
defense  of  htiman  rights  and  to  strengthen 
our  efforts  for  their  full  and  effective  realiza- 


tion both  among  otir  own  people  and  among 
all   the   peoples  of   tbe   United   Natlona. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  band  this  eleventh  day  of  October,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  sixty- 
seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  or  America  the  one  hundred  and 
ninety-second. 

Lyndon   B.   Johnson. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA:  PROSPECTS  FOR 
THE    FUTURE 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  A.  A.  "Bud" 
Smyser.  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bul- 
letin, has  Just  returned  from  the  Far 
East  and  Southeast  Asia  from  where  he 
reported  his  firsthand  observations  to 
his  readers  in  Hawaii.  As  the  American 
state  most  closely  Identified  with  Asia, 
Hawaii  and  her  people  have  always 
maintained  close  relations  with  and  had 
a  deep  concern  about  events  of  that  re- 
gion of  the  world. 

Mr.  Smyser  very  ably  undertook  to 
serve  the  Informational  needs  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  concerning  this  area. 
He  shared  his  findings  and  Impressions 
In  the  form  of  letters  to  his  readers. 
They  were  Informative  and  perceptive. 
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Informal  in  style  in  order  to  give  his 
readers  a  better  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  tiie  current  activities  and 
mood  in  the  vast  and  Important  region 
of  the  Pacific  which  he  visited. 

Mr.  Smyser's  final  article,  entitled 
"Southeast  Asia:  Dreams  and  Roads  to 
Future,"  gives  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  hopes,  problems,  positive  factors,  and 
possible  answers  to  the  complex  prob- 
lems with  which  Asia  is  faced.  Mr.  Smy- 
ser  directed  his  inquiry  toward  "what  can 
happen  rather  than  what  will  happen" 
20  or  30  years  from  now  in  that  re- 
gion. 

Some  of  the  problems  that  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  editor  of  the  Star-Bulletin 
included  Red  China,  the  weak  infrastruc- 
ture in  most  of  the  Asian  nations,  the 
lack  of  adequate  time  to  meet  the  ris- 
ing expectations  of  the  masses,  the  pop- 
xilation  explosion,  racial  and  religious 
rivalries,  border  disputes,  and  the  rural- 
lu-ban  schism. 

Despite  these  obstacles  to  economic 
social,  and  political  advancement  and 
though  the  pitfalls  to  progress  are  many, 
Mr.  Smyser  feels  that — 

Asian  progress  Is  Indeed  possible;  In  fact, 
long  overdue. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

I  thought  I  sensed  In  most  nations  a  psy- 
chology of  growing  self-confldence,  the  psy- 
chology of  breakthrough. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  above- 
mentioned  article  written  by  Mr.  Smy- 
ser to  Senators  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
together  with  a  chart  accompanying  the 
article  entitled  "How  the  Nations  Com- 
pare in  Size  and  in  Wealth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Southeast  Asia:  Dreams  and  Roaos  to  the 

PtrrnsE 

(By   A.   A.   Smyser) 

The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  of 
America  thanked  the  pretty  young  Indo- 
nesian girl  who  had  just  danced  for  him  and 
asked  if  she  were  married. 

Yes.  And  did  she  have  any  children? 

Yes,  five,  even  though  It  Is  doubtful  that 
she  had  yet  reached  her  20th  birthday. 

All  over  Asia  populations  are  growing  at 
tremendous  rates.  Women  in  many  places 
seem  like  more  than  child-bearing  machines. 

After  my  own  trip  to  10  cities,  children 
form  one  of  the  moet  vivid  memories. 

Togged  and  untogged.  In  school  uniforms 
and  out.  Blocking  traffic  as  they  come  from 
school.  Being  nursed  on  the  back  of  a  motor- 
bike. Three  sharing  a  bike  with  father.  Hud- 
dling together  under  plastic  sheets  In  the 
rain.  Jumping  for  Joy  In  ponds  and  puddles. 
Walking  along  paths  between  rice  paddles. 

Usually  happy.  Usually  well  fed.  But  living 
for  the  moet  part  in  homes  poorer  than  the 
very  poorest  that  HawaU  affords. 

In  some  ways  it  was  to  learn  about  the 
children  that  I  had  gone  to  the  Far  East  and 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  foremost  question  I  asked  In  each 
country  as  I  made  a  familiarization  tour  was 
not  "what  is  happening  here  today?"  Bather 
I  asked  as  many  people  as  I  could  for  their 
vision  of  the  future.  What  can  happen  10, 
20  and  30  years  from  now  in  this  area? 

The  emphasis  was  on  what  can  happen 
rather  than  what  will  happen? 

There  is  room  for  horrible  pessimism  as 
weU  as  optiznlam. 

The  youngsters  of  today  may  be  in  tlM 


armies  of  tomorrow — raining  bullets,  rockets 
and  nuclear  bombs  at  each  other. 

International  differences  that  seem  petty 
today  may  be  magnified  tomorrow. 

The  stability  we  are  fighting  to  win  In 
Vietnam  may  be  lost  there  or  elsewhere. 

But  it  was  Takeshi  Watanabe,  president  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  who  reminded 
me  that  "every  successful  man  is  an  opti- 
mist" and  the  report  that  follows  Is  the 
optimist's  view  of  what  can  happen  In  this 
lmF>ortant  part  of  the  world. 

Since  Hawaii  is  to  be  an  ever-closer  neigh- 
bor of  this  area  and  since  Hawaii  can  con- 
tribute In  its  own  small  way  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  dreams  of  Asia,  it  behooves  us  to 
understand  a  bit  about  the  problems  and  the 
possibilities,  the  aspirations  and  also  the 
fears,  of  the  Par  East  and  Southeast  Asia. 

The  last  10  years  have  been  marked  by  the 
emergence  In  the  area  of  aggressive  commu- 
nism. American  doves  may  have  trouble 
seeing  the  Communist  threat.  That  trouble 
is  no  longer  shared  In  the  top  echelons  of 
government  in  Japan  or  Thailand  or  Laos  or 
Malaysia  or  Singapore  or  Indonesia  or  Tai- 
wan or  South  Vietnam  or  the  Philippines. 

Each  has  its  personal  reasons  for  recogniz- 
ing the  reality  of  the  threat  and  for  recog- 
nizing the  American  battle  in  South  Vietnam 
as  its  battle. 

The  last  10  years  also  have  been  marked 
by  a  highly  intensified  world  interest  in  this 
region  of  the  world — and  by  this  region's 
own  emerging  recognition  of  Itself  as  a  region. 

Singapore  and  Malaysia,  for  example,  used 
to  look  to  London  for  guidance  and  support, 
while  the  Philippines  looked  to  Washington. 

Telephone  and  communication  networks 
supported  this  artificial  structure.  Satellites 
In  the  sky  will  level  it. 

The  emerging  trend  in  Southeast  Asia  Is 
for  nations  there  to  look  more  and  more  to 
each  other.  It  is  a  trend  the  U.S.  and  other 
"have"  nations  welcome  and  are  fostering. 

HOPES 

The  hopes  of  Asia  soar  high. 

Already  one  of  the  world's  great  industrial 
powers,  Japan  sees  itself  moving  up  to  the 
level  of  living  now  enjoyed  In  the  U.S. 

Taiwan  sees  Itself  moving  up  In  10  or  15 
years  to  the  level  of  Japan  today. 

Even  in  flat-broke  Indonesia.  I  heard  ex- 
pressions of  hope  that  Indonesia  can  attain 
Talwans'  present  level  before  too  many  years 
go  by. 

The  pragmatic  way  in  which  aspirations 
are  often  expressed  tends  to  underline  what 
a  U.S.  general  told  me  in  Vietnam :  "When  I 
came  here,  I  thought  this  was  a  political  and 
social  revolution.  Now  I  think  It's  an  eco- 
nomic one." 

The  goal  of  Asian  nations,  as  I  heard  It 
expressed,  is  a  better  life.  In  many  discus- 
sions, it  somehow  seemed  less  important  that 
Red  China's  route  to  self-improvement  has 
been  a  bloody  one  than  that  Red  China's 
way  has  not  worked. 

When  people  spoke  out  about  their  own 
development  problems  the  words  that  stood 
out  were  "stability"  .  .  .  "right  policies"  .  .  . 
"capital"  .  .  .  "good   management." 

FROBI.EMS 

The  obstacles  that  stand  In  the  way  of 
progress  are  many  and  diverse.  This  survey 
Includes  neither  India  nor  Communist  China 
or  that  statement  would  have  to  be  under- 
lined by  the  roll  of  drimis. 

But  even  In  the  relatively  rich  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  or  in  Korea,  or  Hong  Kong 
there  is  discouragement  enough  for  any  man. 

China  as  a  neighbor  heads  the  list.  A  be- 
nign China  would  make  everything  easier. 
An  aggressive,  obstreperous  one  complicates 
all. 

Climatic  determinism  figures  In  some 
thinking.  Are  the  southern  peoples  too 
lethargic,  too  content  with  subsistence  liv- 
ing to  move  actively  m  their  own  behalf?  One 


friend  answered  that  by  pointing  to  peasants 
In  Indonesian  and  Philippine  rice  fields  who 
labor  from  dawn  to  dusk  on  their  crops 
Given  Incentives,  the  southerners  can  work 
as  hard  as  northerners. 

Infrastructure — meaning  the  trained  peo- 
ple and  organizational  structure  to  provide 
political  and  social  order — Is  a  term  much 
used  In  discussing  Asian  problems.  One 
of  the  real  problems  Is  that  political  struc- 
tures are  weak  and  Infrastructures  thin 
throughout  much  of  the  area  and  most  nota- 
bly so  in  Vietnam  and  Indonesia. 

Time  is  a  factor.  Will  masses  with  rising 
expectations  allow  time  for  infrastructures  to 
grow  and  strengthen,  for  governments  to 
pursue  and  ripen  wise  policies? 

Population  control.  It  would  be  possible 
today  if  Oahu  were  fiat  to  find  standing  room 
here  for  all  the  people  of  the  world.  In  that 
light,  population  still  seems  manageable— 
but  in  some  countries  the  expansion  of  food 
production  and  gross  national  product  Is 
running  a  losing  race  with  the  stork. 

Rising  nationalism — Will  chauvinism  cause 
short-sightedness  and  an  emotional  Inability 
to  act  in  the  broader  interest? 

Racial  rivalries — as  between  the  Malays  and 
Chinese  In  Singapore  and  Malaysia. 

Religious  rivalries — as  between  Buddhists 
and  Catholics  In  Vietnam. 

Border  disputes — as  between  the  Philip- 
pines and  Borneo,  or  between  Cambodia  and 
its  neighbors. 

Rural-urban  schisms — the  feeling  in  many 
nations  that  city  and  country  are  separate 
worlds. 

And  so  on:  Under-employment  that  saps 
national  strength  as  much  as  unemploy- 
ment .  .  .  over -education  in  some  areas  but 
under-education  in  most  .  .  .  lack  of  savings 
for  investment  .  .  .  lack  of  trained  managers. 

Finding  problems  In  Asia  Is  no  problem. 

PLtrs  FACTORS 

But  Asia's  millions  of  youngsters  have  some 
plus  factors  going  for  them,  too,  as  they  look 
to  tomorrow. 

Nations  are  referred  to  as  take-off  nations 
when  they  begin  to  generate  enough  savings 
and  economic  activity  within  their  own  struc- 
tures to  fuel  their  own  further  growth. 

Taiwan,  Singapore,  Malaysia,  Thailand,  the 
Philippines  and  South  Korea  are  considered 
to  be  at  this  point  or  near  It. 

Taiwan's  formula  resembles  that  of  Japan 
and  is  considered  something  of  a  classic 
pattern.  First  it  concentrated  on  feeding  its 
people.  Then  it  began  to  build  up  Its  for- 
eign exchange.  Then  it  built  up  Its  rural 
economy  as  a  market  for  Its  Industry,  and 
then  it  built  up  the  industries  that  would 
provide  raw  materials  for  other  Industries 
to  process. 

Taiwan  was  helped  by  the  strongest  con- 
centration of  Imported  brain-power  of  any 
developing  nation  except  Israel  and  by  some 
of  the  highest  per  capita  aid  given  by  the 
U.S.  to  any  nation. 

But  the  effect  of  these  was  mainly  to 
speed  progress  (perhaps  by  15  years,  In  one 
estimate)  rather  than  to  do  anything  that 
would  have  been  Impossible  without  such 
support. 

Thailand  is  getting  dividends  from  Its 
Vietnam  support  in  the  form  of  a  U.S.- 
financed  half  billion  program  to  build  a 
harbor  and  a  road  and  airport  network  that 
will  open  up  Its  Interior. 

South  Vietnam  will  have  more  than  $1.3 
billion  of  U.S.  construction  In  place  after 
the  war — more  than  it  can  use  in  peace- 
time— but  with  the  finest  network  of  air- 
ports and  harbors  in  Southeast  Asia  from 
which  to  choose  for  peacetime  development. 

Both  Thailand  and  Vietnam  will  have  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  trained  In  construc- 
tion and  other  skills  that  will  have  peacetime 
value. 

The  Asian  nations  also  boast  rich  natural 
resources:  people  who  have  been  proved  in 
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the  test  have  both  energy  and  talent;  and 
soil  and  climate  that,  properly  farmed  and 
managed,  can  produce  gigantic  food  sur- 
pluses. 

Further,  there  are  natural  beauties  and 
climatic  advantage  that  offer  a  harvest  of 
tourist  dollars  to  most  of  the  nations  of 
the  region  if  they  choose  to  reach  for  them. 
"This  area  is  a  virtual  Garden  of  Eden," 
exclaimed  one  American.  He  was  talking 
about  a  coastal  sector  of  Vietnam — but  the 
same  could  be  said  of  many  places. 

ANSWERS 

Asian  progress  is  Indeed  possible;  In  fact, 
long  overdue. 

How  It  will  come  remains  to  be  seen  but 
I  looked  In  during  my  travels  on  a  variety 
of  organizations  working  to  that  end. 

Here  Is  what  some  of  them  are  doing  and 
how: 

The  operations  control  rooms  of  Malay- 
sia— During  Malaysia's  12-year  "emergency" 
of  fighting  the  Communists  It  maintained 
a  war  operations  room  in  Kuala  Lumpur 
where  careful  account  was  kept  of  all  en- 
counters with  Communist  Insurgents  and 
all  Intelligence  was  collated.  Here  the  coun- 
termeasures  were  planned  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. 

Shortly  before  the  ending  of  the  "emer- 
gency" In  1960,  the  Deputy  Prime  Minister, 
Tun  Abdul  Razak,  established  district,  state 
and  federal  development  teams  and  ordered 
each  to  set  up  a  development  operations 
room  similar  to  that  used  In  the  insurgency. 

In  these  are  brought  together  at  one  cen- 
tral point  all  Information  on  all  aspects  of 
economic  planning  and — more  Importantly, 
in  the  view  of  VS.  Ambassador  James  D. 
Bell — the  progress  being  made  on  every  proj- 
ect In  every  field  of  activity. 

Prose  Is  limited.  Charts  and  graphs  quickly 
tell  the  story  of  progress  or  non-progress  on 
hundreds  of  projects  in  100  districts  and 
sub-districts. 

Periodic  meetings  are  held  at  which  these 
are  reviewed  by  all  the  government  depart- 
ments concerned.  Each  official  must  Justify 
the  state  of  progress  for  each  project  for 
which  he  Is  responsible.  Accovintablllty  is  di- 
rect. Remedial  action  can  also  be  direct.  The 
deputy  prime  minister  himself  tends  to  drop 
in  moet  often  on  those  districts  where  prog- 
ress is  lagging — and  has  been  known  to  order 
an  official  transferred  within  24  hours. 

"The  message  gets  home,"  says  AmbEissador 
Bell,  "Those  who  work  on  the  Malaysian  de- 
velopment program  know  that  the  road  to 
promotion  Is  through  results  and  not  through 
the  production  of  a  mass  of  reports,  memos 
or  other  paper  work." 

Taiwan's  Joint  Committee  for  Rural  Re- 
construction— A  unique  device  for  channel- 
ing U.S.  AID  dollars  Is  the  JCRR  on  Taiwan. 
Its  members  are  named  by  the  presidents 
of  China  and  the  U.S.  with  the  Chinese  al- 
ways in  the  majority  and  holding  the  chair- 
manship, yet  with  the  U.S.  position  protected 
by  its  ability  to  turn  off  the  fiow  of  dollars. 

Through  good  management  and  a  wise 
choice  of  commissioners  It  has  attained  re- 
markable results. 

The  East-West  Center's  vice  chancellor. 
Dr.  Baron  Goto,  who  is  familiar  with  most 
of  Asia,  considers  JCRR  to  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful U.S.  AID  effort.  AID  dldnt  try  to  run 
the  show  In  Taiwan  as  It  has  in  many  coun- 
tries, he  suggests,  and  It  delegated  to  JCRR 
full  authority  to  develop  workable  programs 
for  Taiwan  Instead  of  trying  to  Impose  them 
from  the  outside.  (The  Chinese  chsdrman'a 
view  of  JCRR  was  published  on  Page  A-IO  of 
the  Star-Bulletin  of  Monday,  Nov.  27.) 

The  International  Rice  Research  Insti- 
tute— This  was  discussed  In  some  detail  on 
page  E-12  of  the  Star-Bulletin  two  days 
ago,  Thursday,  Nov.  30. 

With  Ford  and  Rockefeller  Foundation 
money.  It  la  doing  for  the  tropical  rice  In- 
dustry the  kind  of  work  done  for  Hawaiian 
sugar    by    the    Biperlment    Station    of    the 


Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association.  Its 
research  station  at  Los  Banos  in  the  Philip- 
pines Is  developing  new  rice  varieties,  new 
machines  and  new  methods. 

Because  It  Is  moving  into  unexplored  areas 
Its  Initial  results  have  been  miraculous — 
a  new  variety  that  can  double  or  even  triple 
rice  yields  Just  because  It  Is  short  and  stiuxly 
and  doesn't  fall  over. 

This  by  Itself  promises  both  economic  Im- 
provement and  spectacular  gains  In  the 
hunger  battle.  The  University  of  Hawaii 
will  help  train  Americans  In  Its  discoveries. 

U.S.  aid — Regionalism  Is  one  of  the  by- 
words of  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Asia  today. 
The  U.S.  hopes  to  help  Asian  nations  solve 
their  own  problems. 

Yet  while  we  are  spending  multiple  billions 
on  the  military  effort  In  Vietnam  our  AID 
budget  is  only  $700  million. 

The  first  reaction  of  an  American  to  such 
a  comparison  is  one  of  dismay  yet  even  this 
amount  is  one-third  of  the  total  gross  na- 
tional product  of  Vietnam  and  half  of  It  goes 
for  Infiatlon  fighting  and  currency  stabiliza- 
tion. "We  are  trying  to  help  people  help 
themselves  and  that  means  funnellng  money 
through  a  narrow  pipeline,"  explains  a  U.S. 
officer  who  doubts  that  his  office  could  wisely 
use  any  further  funds  at  present. 

In  Bangkok,  a  U.S.  official  explains  that 
AID  thinking  goes  to  encouraging  regional- 
ism by  such  means  as  supporting  an  ad- 
vanced engineering  college  for  Southeast 
Asia  In  Bangkok,  a  graduate  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Los  Banos  In  the  Philippines  (see 
above)  an  English  teacher  training  college 
at  Singapore,  and  science  and  mathematics 
advanced  education  at  Penang,  Malaysia. 

It  goes  also  to  fostering,  where  poaalble, 
such  multi-national  projects  as  the  Mekong 
River  Development  project.  Improved  area 
communications  and  such  transportation 
goals  as  an  Asian  Highway  and  Asia  Rail- 
road. 

It  also  hopes  to  show  that  regionalism  can 
overcome  the  problem  of  limited  markets. 
Fertilizer,  steel  and  textile  Industries,  for  in- 
stance, might  be  hard  for  any  nation  to  sus- 
tain on  its  national  base  yet  might  be  profit- 
able in  a  regional  niarket. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank — Only  a 
year  old,  ADB  embodies  many  hopes,  engen- 
ders some  fears  and  looms  as  a  possible 
answer  t^  several  others. 

Patterned  after  the  World  Bank,  its  ad- 
vantage is  that  it -,1s  Asian-dominated  and 
Asian-run.  * 

Yet  it  admits  members  from  all  over  the 
world  and  provides  them  a  means  of  helping 
channel  funds  to  Asia  on  a  multi-national 
rather  than  a  bl-lateral  basis. 

The  UjS.  and  Japan  are  its  biggest  finan- 
cial backers  so  far  ($200  million  each  of  a 
total  subscription  of  $1.6  billion)  but  nearly 
30  nations  are  contributing  some  degree  of 
support.  Including  19  in  the  region  which 
reaches  from  Afghanistan  to  Western  Sa- 
moa. 

Prior  to  making  its  first  modest  loans  early 
next  year,  ADB  has  vmdertaken  surveys  in 
each  regional  member  nation  to  assess  which 
projects  offer  the  greatest  development 
potential. 

It  promises  to  use  both  the  carrot  and  the 
stick  in  encouraging  sound  development 
projects  but  will  back  no  project  against 
the  wishes  of  the  host  government.  Head- 
quarters are  tn  Manila.  The  first  president 
(for  five  years)  is  Takeshi  Watanabe  of  Ja- 
pan. His  brother,  Michael  Satoehl  Watanabe- 
Dauer,  la  professor  of  physics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii. 

ADB  is  seen  as  a  means  for  non-area  na- 
tions to  channel  support  to  Asia  without 
moving  Into  "Big  Brother"  positions — but 
it  must  tread  lightly.  Already,  for  example, 
its  early  and  seemingly  sound  «nphasls  on 
agricultural  projects  has  roused  chauvinis- 
tic fears  that  the  Industrial  nations  could  be 
vising  ADB  to  keep  the  developing  nations 
from  becoming  competltcnv. 


There  is  still  a  strong  will  in  the  develop- 
ing natloiis  for  Instant  heavy  Industry  and 
"show  projects."  This  will  was  carried  to  the 
extreme  by  President  Sukarno  and  his  nation 
is  now  a  disaster  area,  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  region  despite  its  basic  natural  wealth. 
Indonesia  has  a  steel  mill  that  won't  work, 
massive  statues  erected  by  Sukarno,  a  palace 
for  Sukarno,  a  row  of  unfinished  skyscrapers 
In  Jakarta  and  some  of  Southeast  Asia's  most 
impoverished  people. 

Th-e  Committee  for  the  Coordination  of 
Investigations  of  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin — 
From  a  desk  in  Bangkok,  a  wiry  and  bustling 
American  named  C.  Hart  Schaaf  directs  plan- 
ning for  a  project  that  will  be  both  larger 
and  have  much  greater  potential  than  the 
Tennessee   Valley  Authority. 

It  will  benefit  more  than  50  million  citi- 
zens of  four  nations — Thailand,  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  South  Vietnam. 

It  offers  them  irrigation  potential,  power, 
flood  control  and  navigation  posslbUltles,  but 
It  requires  coordinated  development  by  all 
four  nations  to  realize  its  maximum  poten- 
tial. For  that  reason  Schaaf  speaks  of  It  as 
a  treasure  chest  with  four  locks  that  can 
only  be  fully  opened  when  all  four  keys 
are  Inserted. 

Despite  wars  and  diplomatic  differences, 
the  project  Is  moving  ahead  under  United 
Nations  auspices  and  Schaaf  feels  the  funds 
to  carry  it  through  are  in  sight  from  the 
four  member  nations,  21  outside  countries, 
12  U.N.  agencies  and  private  business.  It  Is 
slowed  by  the  need  to  collect  rainfall  data 
and  complete  a  glg^anUc  map-making  project 
on  which  engineering  decisions  will  be 
based — as  well  as  by  the  war  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Mekong. 

In  all,  at  least  12  International  agencies 
are  concerned  with  Asia  development  prob- 
lems. 

Others  not  previously  mentioned  here  in- 
clude the  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  (ECAFE)  and  its  sub-group,  the 
Asian  Highway  Coordinating  Conunlttee  or 
AHCC  (both  UN  groups);  the  Southeast 
Asia  Treaty  Organization  (SEATO);  the 
Asian  and  Pacific  Council  (ASPAC):  the  As- 
sociation of  Southeast  Asia  (ASA);  the 
Southeast  Asia  Ministers  of  Education  Secre- 
tariat (SEAMES) ;  the  Southeast  Asia  Minis- 
ters of  Transportation  and  Cc»nmunications 
(SEATRANS);  the  Southeast  Asia  Ministers 
Conference  on  Economic  Development  (SEA 
DEV);  the  Southeast  Asia  Central  Bankers 
and  Planners  Group  (SEABP),  and  the 
Association  for  Southeast  Asia  Nations 
(ASEAN). 

Memberships  and  activity  vary  but  each 
group  fills  a  ptu-pose  In  building  regional 
cooperation. 

The  pitfalls  to  progress  are  many. 

The  Asian  nations  need  outside  develop- 
ment help,  yet  aren't  above  resenting  it.  It 
used  to  be  said  that  the  trouble  with  the 
British  was  that  they  were  "over-paid,  over- 
sexed eind  over  here."  Americans  are  suscepti- 
ble to  the  same  charge.  Japsmese  help  is 
needed  yet  World  War  n  Is  not  forgotten. 
Japanese  businessmen  are  evident  through- 
out Southeast  Asia  but  not  overconsplcuous. 
"They  stick  mainly  to  the  golf  courses,"  one 
businessman  in  Singapore  remarked.  Resident 
Chinese  tend  to  be  resented  as  too  vigorous 
competitors  in  local  business.  Australia 
would  like  to  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
area  but  racial  feelings  keep  her  on  the 
fringe. 

Yet  Asia  is  coming  alive.  I  thought  I  sensed 
In  most  nations  a  psychology  of  growing  self- 
confldence,  the  psychology  of  "break- 
through." 

The  future  for  Asia's  millions  of  children 
can  be  bright  If  the  world's  present  genera- 
tion can  only  be  a  little  wise. 

HOW  trz  nations  cokpake  in  sm 

AND    WEALTH 

Here  is  a  comparison  of  national  size  and 
national  wealth.  The  World  Bank  made  It 
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last  year  based  on  the  best  available  es- 
timates. The  figures  "muat  be  taken  with 
some  reserve."  the  bank  stresses,  because  of 
difficulties  In  obtaining,  cMnparlng  and 
evaluating  data.  It  offers  them  as  rough  In- 
dicators of  groes  per  capita  national  product 
In  U.S.  dollars  and  of  population. 
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Countfy 


GNP 
Population       per  capita 


United  States 192,120  COO 

New  Zealand 2, 594' 000 

Auslf  alia 1 1, 136'  000 

Japan 96,096,000 

Singapore 1.820,000 

Hong  Kong 3,692  000 

Malaysia 7,gio  000 

Nortti  Korea 12  000  000 

Nationalist  China 12  070  000 

Philippines 31,27o!o00 

Ceylon. 10,965,000 

South  Korea 27  633  000 

Cambodia 6,000,000 

New  Guinea  and  Papoa. 2,098  000 

Thailand 29,700  000 

South  Vietnam 15,715  000 

North  Vietnam IS.OOOioOO 

Mainland  China 738.000  000 

India.. 471,624.000 

Pakistan Ul.  700. 000 

Afghanistan 15,227.000 

Nepal 9,900,000 

Indonesia 103,100  000 

Laos 2.470,000 

Burma 24,299,000 


}3,020 

1.760 

1.730 

660 

460 

320 

260 

210 

190 

140 

130 

120 

120 

120 

110 

110 

100 

95 

90 

90 

85 

70 

70 

60 

60 


Note:  1  point  to  remember  in  connection  with  the  low  per 
capita  income  figures  for  Asia  is  that  a  larg;  portion  of  the 
population  in  many  nations  enjoys  (entirely  or  in  part)  a  %ub- 
sistence  economy  that  involves  living  oH  the  land  or  the  nearby 
ocean  and  produces  no  dollar  figures  to  add  to  gross  national 
product 


JOHN  NANCE  GARNER 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  former  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Gamer  at  his  home  in  Uvalde,  Tex.,  Just 
a  few  days  ago,  stirred  people  both  in  the 
Nation  and  around  the  world.  I  have 
received  a  memorable  sonnet  written  by 
Mr.  Amado  M.  Yuzon,  of  the  Philip- 
pines, president  of  the  United  Poets  Lau- 
reate International.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  this  memoriam  to  the  late 
Vice  President  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sonnet 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Sonnet:  On  the  Death  op  John  Nancx 

Garner,  of  Texas 
(leader  of  his  people,  former  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  died  November  7, 
1967,  at  the  age  of  98.) 

(By  Amado  M.  Yuzon) 
He  acted  history  and  made  It  well 

For  Texas,  for  the  U.S-A.  and  all; 
In  a  worst,  acute  crisis  that  befell 
And  shook  a  nation  to  Ita  base,  how  swell 
Was  he  who  could  stand  brave,  protecting 
taUl 

For  two  terms'  length  he  wa«  with  PJ).R. 

They  thought,  they  moved,  they  saved  a 
starving  nation! 
He  climbed  a  long  way  to  the  peak  from  far. 
But  always  shone  his  badge  the  lone.  Lone 
Star, 

As  one  for  trlxmiph,  freedom  and  salvation. 
By  the  exploits  of  Its  patriotic  greats. 

Lone  Texas  could  have  been  a  mighty  state; 
But  Lo,  united  with  the  United  States, 

It  has  made  great  America  more  great  I 


PRESENTATION  OF  NEW  SET  OP 
MEASUREMENT  STANDARDS  TO 
NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  today 
December  8.  1967,  the  U.S.  Department 


of  Commerce  will  formally  present  a  new 
set  of  measurement  standards  to  the 
State  of  New  Mexico.  The  presentation  is 
part  of  a  program  to  replace  the  meas- 
urement standards  of  all  50  States.  New 
Mexico  is  the  sixth  State  to  receive  a  set. 

It  seems  that  the  high  sophistication 
of  modem  commerce  and  industry  re- 
quires an  accuracy  and  imiformity  of 
measurement  which  we  cannot  always 
readily  achieve  with  the  measurement 
standards  now  used  by  the  States.  Some 
of  these  standards  date  back  a  hundred 
or  more  years.  When  we  consider  that 
the  entire  commerce  of  a  State,  both  in- 
ternally and  externally,  rests  ultimately 
on  the  reliability  of  its  measurement 
standards,  we  can  see  the  importance  of 
this  ceremony  on  Friday. 

We  have  a  great  confidence  in  our 
weights  and  measures  system  in  this 
coimtry.  We  do  not  buy  a  quart  of  milk 
and  then  run  home  and  pour  it  into  a 
measuring  pitcher  to  see  if  it  is  Indeed  a 
quart.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  smooth- 
running  measurement  system  is  a  coop- 
erative effort,  with  State  and  local  offi- 
cials taking  care  of  the  checking  and  en- 
forcement and  the  Federal  Govemment 
providing  them  with  the  technical  back- 
up they  need.  In  a  message  to  the  50th 
National  Conference  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  President  Johnson  said: 

Weights  and  measures  administration  in 
the  United  States,  as  represented  by  the  lo- 
cal. State,  and  Federal  ofBclals  gathered  here. 
Is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  creative 
Federal  system  we  are  trying  to  foster.  It  Is 
an  eloquent  proof  of  the  vitality  and  effec- 
tiveness we  can  achieve  in  any  program 
when  we  utilize  the  full  talents  and  capa- 
bilities of  all  levels  of  government.  Through 
this  constructive  partnership,  we  maintain 
a  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
language  of  trade  and  commerce,  which  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  bulwark  of 
our  country's  economic  growth." 

I  think  we  all  share  those  sentiments. 
We  in  New  Mexico  are  proud  of  our  part 
in  this  effort.  For  the  Information  of 
Senators,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Department  of  Commerce  armoimce- 
ment  of  the  presentation  ceremony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

New    Mexico    Receives    New    Weights    and 
Meastthxs  and  Stakdards 

On  Friday,  December  8,  New  Mexico  will 
become  the  sixth  State  to  receive  new  weights 
and  measures  standards  under  a  program  to 
replace  the  standards  of  all  50  States. 

Malcolm  W.  Jensen,  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Weights  and  Measxires  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce's  National  Bureau  of 
Standards,  will  present  one  new  set  of  weights 
and  measures  standards  to  New  Mexico  State 
officials  in  a  ceremony  at  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  In  University  Park. 

Many  of  the  standards  and  instruments 
used  by  the  States  in  weights  and  measures 
administration  were  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  100  years  ago  or  more.  The 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  supervising 
replacement  of  the  State  standards  to  up- 
date and  extend  measurement  comp>etence 
throughout  the  Nation,  as  required  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances.  Standards 
have  previously  been  preaented  to  Ohio,  IIU- 
nois.  Oregon,  Utah,  and  California.  Within 
the  next  few  months  sets  will  be  presented 
to  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee. 


It  Is  expected  that  new  standards  and  in- 
struments will  be  provided  to  about  10  States 
per  year  until  all  State  standards  facilities 
have  been  modernized. 

Each  new  set  Includes  standards  of  mass 
(weight) ,  length,  and  volume  and  necessary 
laboratory  Instruments,  Including  high  pre- 
cision balances,  all  specially  designed  to  meet 
State  weights  and  measures  requirements 
Each  set  costs  the  Federal  Govemment  about 
$70,000,  including  calibration,  installation 
and  training  of  laboratory  personnel  The 
State  contribution  to  the  program,  in  the 
form  of  new  or  expanded  laboratory  facili- 
ties and  better  qualified  persormel,  will  b<» 
considerably  more  than  the  Federal  cost. 

Measurement  uniformity  among  the  States 
began  in  1836  when  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Government  to  supply  each  State 
with  "...  a  complete  set  of  weights  and 
measures  adopted  as  standards — to  the  end 
that  a  uniform  standard  of  weights  and 
measiyes  may  be  established  throughout  the 
United  States." 

In  the  United  States,  the  actual  regulation 
of  weighing  and  measuring  equipment  in 
commerce  is  retained  largely  by  the  States. 
The  National  Bureau  of  Standards  Is  the 
principal  technical  resource  for  the  States 
in  this  area. 


THE  ROLE  OF  NASA  IN  THE  WAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
last — the  very  last — thing  that  any 
American  citizen,  whether  scientist, 
salesman,  or  newspaperman,  would  be 
expected  to  consider  as  something  to  ex- 
pose would  be  technical  research  and  de- 
velopment that  can  save  the  lives  of 
American  boys  fighting  In  Vietnam. 
Surely,  of  all  possible  subjects  to  write 
about,  and  they  are  legion,  this  is  no 
subject  for  exposure — for  an  expos^— in 
the  manner  in  which  a  reporter  might 
write  about  a  trades  organization  that  is 
engaging  in  contraband. 

Yet,  in  the  frenzy  that  has  overtaken 
too  many  people  in  their  anti-Vietnam 
war  fervor,  this  is  exactly  what  I  am 
stunned  to  find  being  exposed. 

Monday's  Washington  Post  has  seen 
fit  to  employ  its  initiative  in  digging  up 
the  information  that  NASA— the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration—actually is  engaged  in  research 
and  development  that  can  be— and  to  the 
newspaper's  apparent  shock — is  being 
used  on  behalf  of  American  forces  in 
Vietnam.  This  Information  Is  presented 
as  though  a  scandal  were  being  exposed. 

One  might  expect  that  if,  for  some 
reason  that  I  cannot  fathom,  a  story  of 
this  sort  was  to  be  dug  up,  the  article 
would  express  gratification  that  the  tax- 
payer's money  was  being  used  on  behalf 
of  the  American  people,  and  the  tone  of 
the  article  would  show  particular  satis- 
faction that  the  persons  helped  are  those 
fighting  for  us  in  the  swamplands  and 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion purports  to  be  shocked  that  NASA 
projects  help  our  national  objective. 

The  article  was  written  in  a  supposedly 
objective  vein,  meaning  that  the  view- 
point opposed  to  our  Interests  was  given 
equal  weight  with  our  own.  This  is  a 
hackneyed  device  by  which  antl-U.S. 
propaganda  is  infiltrated  into  our  own 
press.  Moreover,  the  article  reveals  clas- 
sified Information.  This  bears  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  story  planted  by  someone 
who  is  seeking  to  destroy  NASA's  pro- 
gram. Under  such  circumstances,  a  young 


and  inexperienced  reporter  becomes 
eager  for  a  scoop  at  all  costs,  and  an 
editor  anxious  to  slant  his  news  to  edi- 
torial policy,  becomes  putty  in  the  htmds 
of  knowledgeable  propaganda  manipula- 
tors. 

The  Washington  Post  story  on  Decem- 
ber 4  was  published  under  a  three- 
column  headline  on  page  1  and  jumped 
to  a  seven-column  headline  on  an  Inside 
page,  for  a  total  of  56  inches  altogether. 
Its  rationale  could  only  have  been  that 
NASA  may  be  doing  something  it  ought 
not  to  be  doing.  It  collapses  with  one, 
single  quotation  in  the  body  of  the  arti- 
cle, a  reference  to  "a  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  srnd  Space  Act  of  1958 
that  directs  the  agency  to  make  available 
to  defense  organizations  'discoveries  that 
have  military  value  or  significance.'  " 

This  being  so,  and  this  being  part  of 
the  directive  under  which  NASA  obliga- 
torily operates,  this  Senator  caimot  un- 
derstand why  the  article  then  goes  off 
hemming  and  hawing  on  the  subject, 
questioning  whether  this  provision  really 
refers  to  lifesaving  assistance  being  de- 
veloped for  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam. 
The  authorization,  it  says,  "is  fuzzy."  I 
cannot  imagine  what  could  be  clearer 
UiEm  a  direction  to  make  "discoveries 
that  have  military  value  or  significance" 
available  to  our  defense  organizations. 
Are  our  men  fighting  in  Vietnam  not  en- 
gaged In  a  defense  operation,  or  are  we 
supposed  to  be  accepting  the  red  line 
that  we,  and  not  the  Communists,  are 
engaged  in  aggression?  This  is  the  only 
possible  Inference  out  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  article. 

It  then  goes  on  to  express  a  strange 
fear  about  "what  Congress  might  say 
about  the  expenditures  of  NASA  funds" 
for  the  purpose.  As  one  Senator  speak- 
ing for  myself,  while  sure  that  his  col- 
leagues overwhelmingly  share  these  sen- 
timents, I  am  firmly  of  the  conviction 
that  anything  that  can  be  developed 
technically  to  save  a  single  American 
life  in  Vietnam,  especially  by  any  indi- 
vidual or  organization  that  is  being  i>aid 
by  the  American  taxpayers,  belongs 
freely  to  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam.  I  can- 
not Imagine  their  being  deprived  of  it. 
Yet  this  is  what  the  article  seriously  puts 
forward.  There  should  be  no  question 
regarding  our  point  of  view  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  serious 
question  regarding  it  on  this  fioor. 

The  article  in  effect  subtly  encourages 
so-called  dissenters  who  actually  are 
taking  the  side  of  the  enemy,  who  are 
seeking  to  unilaterally  disarm  us,  to  make 
an  issue  out  of  this,  too,  and  to  try  by 
legalistic  hairsplitting  to  put  an  end  to 
such  research  and  technical  aid  as  the 
facilities  of  NASA  might  make  possible 
for  our  fighting  men  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

If  past  experience  with  such  seemingly 
objective  reporting  is  any  gviidance,  and 
of  course  it  is,  we  now  can  expect  a 
campaign  to  reinterpret  the  congres- 
sional authority  given  to  NASA,  with  a 
view  to  choking  off  any  benefit  that  our 
Vietnam  forces  might  obtcdn  from  its 
work. 

The  article  obviously  is  a  patently  cal- 
culated leak.  The  Informed  details  it  pro- 
vides on  NASA's  research  and  technical 


work  proves  this.  Described,  for  lixstance, 
are  a  number  of  militarily  useful  proj- 
ects being  developed  by  NASA,  of  ex- 
traordinary help  to  our  fighting  forces,  as 
for  instance: 

Quiet  engines  for  the  Pentagon.  Not  only 
does  It  devise  and  test  small  piston  engines 
for  planes,  it  is  also  developing  helicopters 
that  don't  have  that  loud  "chopper"  noise 
waonlng  of  their  approach. 

And: 

A  scissors-like  sling,  the  stretcher  Is 
lowered  to  the  ground  and  wrapped  around  a 
man  In  a  way  that  he's  made  immobile.  It  Is 
then  raised  upward — perfect  for  helicopter 
rescues  in  Vietnam  Jungles.  ^ 

I  am  informed  that  the  reporter  con- 
tacted the  Pentagon,  and  was  plainly 
given  the  directive  that  forbids  as  classi- 
fied even  the  discussion  of  any  such  De- 
fense Department  research  projects.  The 
same  directive,  of  course,  exists  at  NASA. 
I  am  told,  too,  that  when  he  contacted 
the  Pentagon,  he  already  was  in  posses- 
sion of  practically  all  the  classified  ma- 
terial that  went  Into  the  article. 

Surely,  If  he  was  too  Inexperienced  to 
realize  it,  his  editors  knew  that  the  dis- 
closure of  such  facts  about  what  we  are 
in  the  process  of  developing,  or  have  just 
developed,  for  our  fighting  men,  with  the 
explicit  description  given  in  this  article, 
can  enable  the  enemy  both  to  prepare 
countermeasures,  and  also  to  develop 
similarly  advanced  projects  for  the  Com- 
munist forces.  One  has  no  right  to  take  a 
chance  on  such  matters. 

If  this  is  what  some  think  is  meant 
by  being  objective,  I  think  that  schools 
of  journalism  have  their  Job  cut  out  for 
them. 

This  is  a  shocking  thing,  that  is  not 
a  matter  of  press  freedom,  or  even  of 
press  license,  but  plain  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  whatever  the  Intent.  This 
shameful  incident  should  not  be  repeated. 
Publishers  and  editors  should  accept 
their  responsibility  to  prevent  such  unob- 
Jectlve,  anti-American  news  coverage, 
and  to  prevent,  too,  the  violation  of 
security  classifications  on  subjects  that 
Involve  adversely  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  American  fighting  men. 

Mr.  President,  I  8^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NASA's  Role  in  Was  Grows 
(By  Thomas  O 'Toole) 

When  Philadelphia's  Vertol  Co.  ran  Into 
long  delays  making  rotor  blades  for  Viet- 
nam-bound Chinook  helicopters,  it  called  on 
two  Alabama -based  engineers  to  help  speed 
things  along. 

Up  flew  the  two  men  to  Philadelphia,  where 
they  watched  Vertol  workers  take  10  hours 
forming  a  steel  rotor  blade  and  another  16 
hours  hammering  the  dents  out  of  it.  Since 
this  was  a  problem  the  engineers  had  faced 
and  solved  in  working  dents  from  aluminum 
fuel  tanks,  back  they  flew  to  Alabama  with 
the  Job  of  trying  out  the  fuel  tank  solution 
on  helicopter  blades. 

What  Is  un\i8ual  about  all  this  U  that  the 
two  engineers  work  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  whose 
direct  Involvement  In  Jobs  like  the  helicopter 
problem  illustrates  the  growing  role  of  the 
civilian  space  agency  In  the  Vietnam  war. 


Both  NASA  and  the  Pentagon  are  reluctant 
to  disclose  the  size  of  NASA's  defense  effort, 
but  it's  known  that  NASA's  Office  of  Ad- 
vanced Research  and  Technology  is  spending 
between  >4  million  and  $6  million  a  year  di- 
recting the  efforts  of  100  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  tacks  vital  to  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  scope  of  these  efforts  is  secret — 
though  it's  understood  a  whole  range  of  de- 
fense projects  is  under  the  space  agency 
wing. 

One  NASA  team  is  know  to  have  developed 
a  new  acoustic  detector  that  locates  mortars 
simply  by  measuring  the  slight  ground  vi- 
brations they  cause  when  fired.  StiU  another 
group  has  devised  a  more  steerable  para- 
chute to  drop  men  and  supplies  into  other- 
wise inaccessible  Jungle  clearings. 

A  third  team  of  NASA  men  Is  working  on 
an  aircraft  engine  so  quiet  that  small  tactical 
planes  using  it  would  be  dropping  bombs 
and  firing  machine  guns  at  enemy  troops 
before  they  ever  heard  the  planes'  approach. 

NASA's  authorization  to  do  all  this  Is 
fuzzy,  at  best.  In  their  defense,  NASA  officials 
cite  a  section  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Act  of  19S8  that  directs  the 
agency  to  make  available  to  defense  organi- 
zations "discoveries  that  have  military  value 
or  significance." 

On  the  other  band,  the  same  Act  bars 
NASA  from  engaging  In  actlvltleB  "pecu- 
liar to,  or  primarily  associated  with,  the 
development  of  weapons  system,  mUltaiy  op- 
erations or  the  defense  of  the  U.S.,  Including 
the  research  and  development  necessary  to 
make  effective  provision  for  the  defense  of 
the  U.S." 

While  It  willingly  participates  In  defense 
research,  NASA  is  nervous  about  Its  mili- 
tary role  for  several  reasons. 

With  recognizable  concern,  it  worries  what 
Congress  might  say  about  the  expenditure 
of  NASA  funds  for  defense  puiposes.  Not 
only  might  some  members  of  Congress  con- 
sider such  spending  unauthorized — they 
might  also  question  what  the  Pentagon  does 
with  the  $70  bUllon  it  got  for  defense  pur- 
poses this  year. 

NASA  also  worries  about  how  other  na- 
tions might  react  to  the  news  that  It  Is 
actively  engaged  In  the  Vietnam  war  effort. 

Not  only  does  NASA  have  contracts  for 
Joint  research  efforts  with  more  than  a  dozen 
Nations,  some  of  its  most  important  track- 
ing stations  and  communications  outposts 
are  located  on  land  owned  by  other  coun- 
tries— ^most  notably,  Australia,  Britain,  Spain, 
the  Malagasy  Republic,  South  Africa,  Peru, 
Chile  and  Ecuador. 

NASA  first  got  Involved  in  Vietnam  de- 
fense work  almost  two  years  ago,  when  the 
Pentagon  became  alarmed  at  the  way  the 
war  was  going. 

In  February  of  1966,  a  team  of  top-level 
Pentagon  officials  came  to  NASA  headquar- 
ters and  conducted  a  comprehensive  briefing 
on  the  technological  troubles  they  had  run 
up  against  In  Vietnam. 

Immediately  after  the  briefing.  NASA  sent 
the  word  to  its  seven  nationwide  research 
centers  that  they  might  henceforth  be  asked 
to  donate  some  of  their  time  to  defense  work. 
It  especially  alerted  three  centers  to  this 
probabUity — the  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory 
In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  Ames  Research  Cen- 
ter at  Moffett  Field,  Calif.,  and  the  Lang- 
ley  Research  Center  In  Hampton,   Va. 

At  the  same  time,  NASA  set  up  a  Washing- 
ton based  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  coordinate 
aU  of  what  It  called  "limited  war  studies" 
through  NASA's  Office  of  Advanced  Research 
and  Technology,  which  Is  prlmarUy  engaged 
In  research  on  aircraft  noise  and  sonic  boom, 
nuclear  rocket  engines,  the  X-16  and  B-70 
research  aircraft. 

On  this  committee  NASA  placed  three  men 
from  three  separate  offices  within  the  space 
agency — Maurice  RaSensberger  of  th«  Office 
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of  Manned  Space  PUght,  Clarence  R.  Mor- 
rlaon  from  the  Office  of  Tracking  and  Data 
Acquisition  and  James  O.  Sprtggs  from  the 
Office  of  Space  Sciences  and  Appllcatlona. 

To  this  commlUee  NASA  also  brought  Air 
Force  Col.  John  M.  Coulter  to  serve  aa  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  It  would  be  his  Job  to  dig 
out  suggestions  from  NASA  centers  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  Defense  Department  re- 
searchers, particularly  those  at  Wright-Pat- 
terson Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton.  Ohio,  and 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  In  Aberdeen.  Md. 
To  make  sure  Its  defense  eflfort  got  o«f  the 
ground.  NASA  took  a  third  step.  It  ordered 
that  anybody  doing  defense  work  coordinate 
through  Its  OtBce  of  Defense  Affairs.  ThU 
office,  headed  by  retired  Navy  Adm.  W.  Fred 
Boone,  until  then  had  been  charged  with 
getting  the  Air  Force  and  Navy's  coopera- 
tion during  manned  space  shots — especially 
at  liftoff  (for  tracking  purposes)  and  touch- 
down (to  recover  the  astronauts). 

At  first.  NASA's  defease  efforts  were  largely 
hit-and-miss.  Administrators  in  Washing- 
ton would  screen  ideas  from  the  field  men, 
decide  which  had  merit  and  forward  those 
suggestions  to  the  Pentagon. 

More  recently,  it  is  understood,  NASA's 
defense  work  has  been  a  better  directed  and 
more  fruitful  effort. 

What  happens  usually  is  that  the  Penta- 
gon will  come  to  NASA  and  teU  it  of  a  spe- 
cific problem  it  has  in  fighting  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  space  agency  then  selects  to 
"brainstorm"  the  problem  until  several  pos- 
sible solutions  are  worked  out.  These  are 
tried  out  in  NASA  laboratories  and  the  results 
sent  on  through  NASA  headquarters  to  the 
Pentagon,  which  takes  over  the  project  from 
there. 

Just  how  many  projects  have  gone  through 
NASA  to  the  Pentagon  is  secret.  So,  too,  are 
the  results  of  those  projects  and  whether 
or  not  any  of  the  more  successful  ones  have 
found  a  use  in  Vietnam. 

The  brunt  of  NASA's  war  work  goes  on  at 
three  centers — JPL  and  Ames  in  California 
>  and  Langley  in  Virginia.  JPL  gets  a  lot  of  the 
electronics  work — it  was  a  JPL  team  that 
came  up  with  a  new  acoustic  device  to  de- 
tect mortMs. 

Langley^orks  on  quiet  engines  for  the 
Pentagon.  Not  only  does  it  devise  and  test 
small  piston  engines  for  planes,  it  is  also 
developing  helicopters  that  dont  have  that 
loud  "chopper"  noise  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. 

Langley  also  has  been  deep  in  steerable 
parachute  work,  a  project  that  only  re- 
cently was  reassigned  to  the  Army's  Port 
Eustls,  Va.,  tmd  Bennlng,  Ga. 

Besides  the  work  done  at  JPL,  Ames  and 
Langley,  NASA  researchers  everywhere  are  en- 
couraged to  contribute  defense  ideas. 

While  the  scope  of  NASA's  war  work  is  wide. 
It  evidently  does  not  take  in  weapons.  "We 
are  not  developing  anything  that  shoots  a 
bullet  or  a  mlssUe  at  somebody,"  insists  a 
NASA  official. 

Indeed,  some  of  NASA's  "war  work"  might 
actually  fall  in  the  humane  field. 

Not  long  ago,  a  team  of  researchers  at 
NASA's  Michoud,  La.,  plant  devised  a  stretch- 
er for  men  stuck  or  Injured  at  the  bottom  of 
a  Saturn  fuel  tank  that  works  In  such  a  way 
that  the  Army  is  thinking  of  using  it  in 
Vietnam. 

A  scissors-like  sling,  the  stretcher  is  low- 
ered to  the  ground  and  wrapped  around  a 
man  In  a  way  that  he's  made  immobile.  It  Is 
then  raised  upward— perfect  for  helicopter 
rescues  in  Vietnam  Jungles.  '^ 

But  whatever  the  natvlre  of  Its  war  work, 
NASA  feels  fully  Justified  In  doing  It. 

"I  don't  think  anylxxly  Is  so  naive,"  de- 
clares one  NASA  official,  "that  he  might  feel 
an  agency  spending  »4  billion  a  year  on  tech- 
nology shouldn't  spend  some  of  it  trying  to 
wlD  a  war  we're  flghttng." 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  objec- 
tive of  education  is  the  maximum  devel- 
opment of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  man 
Consequently,  the  educator  does  not  per- 
form his  entire  obligation  to  society  by 
implanting  in  the  minds  of  his  students 
the  fundamentals  of  knowledge,  as  Im- 
portant as  that  is.  He  must  go  further 
than  this  and  endeavor  to  Instill  in  them 
a  desire  to  emulate  Ulysses  and  "follow 
knowledge  like  a  sinking  start  beyond  the 
utmost  bound  of  human  thought."  The 
educator  achieves  the  greatest  success  In 
his  calling  when  he  Inculcates  In  his  stu- 
dent the  abiding  purpose  to  pursue  learn- 
ing as  long  as  life  lasts,  and  to  be  able  to 
say  this  In  modesty  and  in  truth  at  sun- 
set each  day:  I  am  wiser  today  than  I 
was  yesterday. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  I  should  have  a 
profound  concern  for  education.  My  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  who  taught  me  to 
read  and  write  before  I  was  old  enough  to 
enter  school,  was  a  professional  educa- 
tor; my  maternal  grandfather  was  a  cru- 
sader for  the  establishment  of  an  ade- 
quate system  of  public  education  In  my 
hometown;  and  my  father,  who  always 
proclaimed  that  he  wanted  to  give  his 
children  an  education  and  then  leave 
them  the  world  in  which  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, was  the  first  chairman  of  the  first 
board  of  trustees  of  the  graded  school 
system  in  my  hometown.  Years  later  I 
served  In  this  same  capacity,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  so  serving,  was  privileged  to 
be  for  some  time  a  trustee  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  a  trustee  of 
Davidson  College. 

As  a  citizen,  a  school  trustee,  and  a 
State  legislator,  I  fought  at  all  times 
for  all  measures  reasonably  designed  to 
fulflU  Charles  Brantley  Aycock's  dream 
that  every  North  Carolina  boy  and  girl 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
their  highest  potential  educationally. 

A.S  legislative  agent  for  North  Caro- 
lina's classroom  teachers  some  years 
ago.  I  worked  to  secure  legislative  ap- 
proval of  the  South  Piedmont  plan, 
which  increased  the  annual  salaries  of 
North  Carolina  schoolteachers  by  sev- 
eral millions  of  dollars. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  have  sup- 
ported every  legislative  proposal  reason- 
ably designed  to  extend  Federal  aid  to 
education  without  offending  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  amendment,  and 
without  depriving  the  States  of  their 
right  to  control  the  operation  of  their 
public  schools. 

I  was  Invited  to  address  the  winter 
conference  of  the  division  of  superin- 
tendents of  the  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion Association  at  Durham,  N.C.,  on 
Thursday  of  this  week.  This  group  is 
composed  of  those  who  supervise  the 
conduct  of  North  Carolina  public  schools. 
I  prepared  some  remarks  entitled  "A 
Decade  of  Peaceful  Revolution:  A  Sen- 
ator's Reflection  on  Federal  Participa- 
tion in  the  Drive  for  Better  Education" 
for  delivery  to  this  gathering.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  pendency  before  the 


Senate  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  Amendments  of  1967 
denied  me  the  privilege  of  attendlnK 
such  gathering. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  re- 
marks prepared  for  that  occasion  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


A  Dsx:aoe  or  Peaceful  Revolution:  A  Sen- 

ATOR'S  REFLEC-nON  ON  FEDERAL  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  THE  Drive  for  Better  Education 
I  am  truly  honored  to  be  here  today  with 
such  a  distinguished  group  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  Senate  stewardship  in  the  area 
of  education  during  the  past  several  Con- 
gresses. 

Under  yoiu-  direction  are  the  systems  which 
educate  over  one  milUon  boys  and  girls  As 
an  elected  representative  of  the  people,  I  feel 
I  have  a  special  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  your  awesome  responsibility  because 
an  educated  electorate  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sarj  to  the  proper  functioning  of  our  govern- 
ment which  derives  all  of  its  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

I'm  sure  that  in  those  few  moments  when 
you  have  an  opportunity  for  thoughtful  re- 
flection you  must  look  back  over  your  years 
as  educators  and  marvel  at  the  vast  changes 
which  have  taken  place  across  the  entire  edu- 
cation spectrum.  The  growth  in  numbers 
alone  is  ahnost  staggering.  Currlculums  have 
broadened  considerably,  and  years  ago  who 
would  have  imagined  such  new  and  innova- 
tive teaching  tools  as  computer-assisted  in- 
struction and  closed  circuit  television? 

Modern  technology  Is  certainly  changing 
the  face  of  education.  So  is  the  fact  that  peo- 
ple expect  much  more  from  the  school  today 
than  they  did  a  generation  ago.  Parents  now 
expect  the  school  to  cover  the  field  from 
driver  education  to  vocational  education  to 
college  preparation.  Unfortunately,  not  every 
one  is  as  sensitive  to  the  great  needs  of  our 
schools  as  you  are.  It  costs  more  today  to 
build  the  many  classrooms  we  need,  to  equip 
those  classrooms  with  the  modem  teaching 
materials  they  should  have,  and  to  train 
our  teachers  well.  In  your  positions  you  are 
most  aware  that  these  needs  seem  to  be  out- 
stripping our  ability  to  meet  them. 

We  in  North  Carolina  can  be  proud  of 
what  might  be  called  our  "effort  index  "  In 
1965  our  per  capita  State  expenditures  for 
all  education  placed  us  18th  out  of  the  50 
States,  and  that's  the  highest  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  In  actual  dollars  and  cents 
however,  our  current  expenditures  per  pupil 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  national 
average.  So  in  a  sense  we're  trying  harder  but 
spending  less. 

However,  the  States'  cost  of  education 
problems  are  much  aggravated  today  by  our 
systems  of  taxation.  Unfortunately,  the  Fed- 
eral government  monopolizes  the  most  pro- 
ductive sources  of  taxation  and  thus 
compels  state  and  local  governments  to  rely 
upon  less  productive  sources  for  financing 
their  essential  functions.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment's monopollzaUon  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive source  of  taxation  seriously  handi- 
caps many  of  our  states  in  the  operation  of 
their  public  school  systems. 

From  such  propositions  we  arrive  Inevi- 
tably at  the  conclusion  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  bear  a  greater  share  of  the 
financial  burden  for  education.  And  I 
sympathize  with  those  who  would  reprimand 
the  Congress  for  not  doing  enough  for  edu- 
caUon  and  for  not  doing  it  fast  enough.  On 
the  other  hand  there  are  inherent  dangers 
In  rash  or  hasty  Congressional  action  and  In 
the  area  of  education  there  are  many  Issues 
which  must  be  debated  and  resolved  before 
legislation  can  be  enacted.  You  are  aware. 
I  am  sure,  that  In  the  past  issues  were  not 


always  resolved  and  compromises  were  not 
always  worked  out.  In  those  cases  education 
bills  failed  to  pass.  But  certainly  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  was  ineffective  or  that 
the  Congress  was  insensitive  to  the  educa- 
tion needs  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion  It 
is  far  better  that  no  bill  be  passed  than  one 
which  Is  ill-conceived  and  Ill-considered. 

If  you  would  allow  me  Just  a  few  moments 
to  refiect  upon  some  of  the  education  legis- 
lation with  which  I  have  been  confronted 
during  my  years  In  the  Senate,  I  would  like 
to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  on  the  subject 
with  you.  There  were  already  limited  forms 
of  Federal  assistance  available  to  schools 
when  I  first  entered  the  Senate  in  1954,  the 
year  Congress  passed  a  cooperative  research 
program  In  education.  Two  years  later  leg- 
islation was  enacted  to  make  library  services 
available  to  38  million  Americans  in  rural 
areas. 

It  was  late  In  1957,  however,  after  the  Rus- 
sian space  feat,  that  the  drive  for  Increased 
Federal  aid  to  education  achieved  an  un- 
paralleled intensity.  The  American  people 
were  stunned  at  our  failure  to  be  first  in 
space  and  this  failure  was  immediately  at- 
tributed to  Inadequate  support  of  science 
and  deficiencies  in  science  education.  Within 
a  month  after  the  Sputnik  success  President 
Elsenhower  called  for  the  early  identification 
of  potential  scientists  and  engineers  and  for 
high  quality  education  for  them.  And  In 
January  be  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress asserting  the  importance  of  education 
to  the  national  defense. 

This  deep  concern  about  the  quality  of 
our  schools  prompted  the  passage  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  The 
general  objectives  of  the  law,  as  you  know, 
were  to  Improve  science,  mathematics  and 
foreign  language  teaching,  provide  better 
laboratory  equipment,  strengthen  guidance 
and  counseling  services,  and  assist  needy 
college  students  with  loans.  Although  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  initiated 
Federal  participation  on  the  largest  scale  yet 
in  a  rather  broad  area  of  education,  I  do  not 
want  you  to  think  that  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion whatsoever  to  the  law.  Indeed,  in  the 
Senate  some  of  my  colleagues  were  convinced 
that  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  would  be  a  disaster  for  the  public 
school  system.  They  were  legitimately  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  which  Federal  aid 
to  education  would  have  on  State  and  local 
initiative  and  about  the  control  which  the 
Federal  government  might  exert  over  the 
schools. 

However,  the  majority  of  the  Congress,  In- 
cluding myself,  did  not  see  that  such  threats 
were  inherent  in  the  legislation  and  felt  that 
the  needs  of  national  defense  and  better 
science  education  were  critical.  The  law  was 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  of  1958  it  became  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  practically  all  levels 
of  the  educational  administrative  hierarchy 
were  sorely  in  need  of  Improvement  and  in- 
creased financial  supi>ort.  In  1963  President 
Kennedy  proposed  an  omnibus  education 
plan  which  covered  the  whole  range  of  edu- 
cational problems.  Congress  considered  the 
various  parts  of  this  proposal  Individually, 
enacting  some,  rejecting  others. 

It  was  my  honor  to  have  co-sponsored  one 
of  the  bills  which  did  become  law.  Tbc  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  was  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  previous  vocational  leg- 
islation. It  authorizes  assistance  to  the 
States  for  the  further  development  of  voca- 
tional education  programs  for  persons  of  all 
ages,  for  the  establishment  of  work-study 
programs,  and  for  the  construction  of  resi- 
dential vocational  schools.  I  think  that  this 
legislation  was  vital  if  we  were  to  meet  the 
educational  and  training  needs  of  a  great 
many  people,  and  not  Just  the  young. 
In  1963  attention  was  also  focused  upon  the 


critical  space  shortages  In  our  coUeges  and 
universities.  Unless  they  could  expand  they 
could  not  accommodate  but  a  small  fraction 
of  eligible  students  nor  could  they  broaden 
their  progtrams  without  additional  facilities. 
A  bill  was  Introduced  to  authorize  a  program 
of  loans  and  grants  to  public  and  private 
institutions  for  the  construction  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  academic  facilities.  This 
bill  was  eventually  passed  and  became  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

As  much  as  I  recognized  and  was  most  sym- 
pathetic towards  the  plight  of  colleges  and 
universities  and  as  much  as  I  esteem  higher 
education,  I  could  not  vote  for  that  bill.  It 
was  one  of  those  frustrating  situations  when 
you  see  a  need,  are  presented  with  a  possible 
solution  and  are  prevented  by  principle  from 
endorsing  that  solution.  You've  probably  ex- 
perienced the  feeling  many  times.  But  in 
1963  I  opposed  and  in  1967  I  oppose  legis- 
lation which  contravenes  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
When  we  debated  the  Higher  Education  Fa- 
cilities Act  in  the  Senate,  I  stated  that  "In 
my  Judgment,  the  provisions  of  that  bill, 
which  permit  the  making  of  such  grants  and 
loans  to  universities  and  colleges  which  are 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  by  religious 
denominations,  are  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution."  At  that 
time  I  proposed  two  amendments  to  the  bill : 
One  providing  that  grants  and  loans  would 
not  be  made  to  universities  and  coUeges 
which  are  controlled  or  operated  by  religious 
denominations,  the  other  to  make  It  certain 
that  any  taxpayer  would  have  a  right  to  have 
a  Judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
any  loan  which  the  VS.  Commissioner  of 
Education  proposes  to  make.  The  first 
amendment  was  not  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
the  second  was.  Unfortunately  It  did  aot 
survive  a  House-Senate  conference  and  in 
good  conscience  I  could  not  vote  for  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  without  the 
amendment. 

The  problem  came  up  again  2  years  later 
when,  in  1965,  we  were  confronted  with  pro- 
posed legislation  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. I  am  siire  that  you  all  are  familiar 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  ao  I  will  not  enu- 
merate them  now.  You  must  also  be  aware 
that  private  schools  may  participate  luider 
several  titles  of  the  law.  These  provisions 
were  a  matter  of  great  concern  for  me  and  it 
was  my  feeling  then  as  it  is  now,  that  until 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  on  the  constitu- 
tlonaUty  of  such  provisions  Congress  will  not 
know  whether  it  is  legislating  in  constitu- 
tional light  or  in  constitutional  darkness.  I 
think  that  the  American  taxpayer  should 
have  standing  to  test  the  constitutionality 
of  a  law  which  uses  pubUc  funds  for  private 
schools.  And  so  in  1966  Senator  Cooper  from 
Kentucky,  Senator  Stennis  from  Mississippi 
and  I  offered  an  amendment  to  give  any  tax- 
payer of  the  United  States  access  to  a  Fed- 
eral court  to  contest  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  £iid  which  the  bill  would 
give  to  sectarian  schools  or  to  the  students 
tn  sectarian  schools. 

In  1965  this  Cooper-Stennis-Ervin  amend- 
ment did  not  pass.  In  my  mind,  although 
the  amendment  would  have  been  a  most  de- 
sirable feature  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  an 
absolute  necessity  becaiise  a  separate  Judicial 
review  bill  could  be  and  later  was  introduced. 
Still,  I  had  reservations  about  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  bill.  There 
were  sections  of  which  I  did  not  approve, 
the  allocation  formula  in  Title  I,  for  exam- 
ple. And  yet  I  heartUy  endm-sed  the  major 
alma  of  the  bill  and  I  did  think  that  the 
quality  of  public  education,  especially  In 
low-income  areas  where  the  tax  base  was 
deficient,  was  a  matter  of  top  priority.  There- 
fore, I  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  I  think 
that  my  remarks  at  that  time  might  give 
you  an  insight  Into  the  difficult  postttcHi  in 
whielx  I  found  myseU.  I  aakl  that  "ThU  is 


one  of  the  sltuatloiu  In  wblcb  I  favor  a  part 
of  the  bill  and  am  opposed  to  a  part  of  the 
bill.  On  the  whole,  I  think  the  good  in  the 
bill  outweighs  what  I  cooulder  to  be  unfor- 
tunate provisions  of  the  bill.  For  that  reaaon. 
since  I  never  expect  to  find  a  blU  of  major 
importance  with  which  I  fully  agree,  I  expect 
to  support  this  bill  on  final  passage  .  .  ." 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  I  have  been 
gratified  by  the  expansion  of  the  law  to  In- 
clude handicapped  children,  Indian  children 
and  the  children  of  migratory  workers.  Cer- 
tainly if  the  law  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
educationally  deprived  children  it  must 
reach  these.  I  was  also  pleased  at  the  passage 
of  the  Adult  Education  Act,  an  amendment 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  to  encourage  programs  of  adult  educa- 
tion and  adult  basic  education. 

But  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  that  provisions 
of  the  law  which  provide  Federal  assistance 
to  parochial  schools  do  not  violate  the  first 
amendment.  I  do  find  encouragement,  how- 
ever, in  the  unanimous  adc^Jtion  last  Friday 
(December  1st)  of  my  judicial  review 
amendment  to  the  1967  Eementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  amendments.  If 
the  amendment  sxirvives  a  Hovise-Senate 
conference,  then  I  think  that  the  issue  of 
Federal  aid  to  private  schools  may  soon  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There  is  also 
promise  of  resolution  of  those  constitutional 
issues  in  the  agreement  by  ttie  Supreme 
Court  to  hear  oral  arguments  on  a  lower 
court's  ruling  that  taxpayers  lack  the  legal 
standing  to  take  the  Government  to  court 
over  the  expendittire  of  Federal  money. 

There  are,  of  coxxrse,  other  problems  aris- 
ing from  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  in  addition  to  the  question  of 
judicial  review.  And,  having  asked  you  to 
view  some  legislative  problems  from  my 
vantage  point,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I 
am  also  aware  of  some  of  your  problems. 
Prom  my  discussions  with  a  number  of  edu- 
cators and  school  administrators  I  would 
say  that  the  immediate  impact  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  was 
like  the  opening  of  a  flood  gate — a  flood  gate 
of  problems  and  prospects. 

The  late  funding  and  the  requirements  of 
the  programs  have  made  unusual  demands 
upon  local  and  State  school  officials  for  In- 
novative Ideas  and  numerous  State  plans. 
This  has  used  scarce  personnel,  and  precious 
time.  And  the  complaint  has  not  been  un- 
common that  available  funds  cannot  be  got- 
ten to  for  the  maze  of  "red  tape."  W^l,  your 
complaints  have  not  gone  unheeded  either 
by  your  representatives  nor  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  and  at  long  last  the  Office  of 
Education  Is  taking  st^ie  to  cut  some  of  tbat 
"red  tape." 

As  you  probably  know,  starting  July  of 
1968,  only  one  State  plan,  instead  of  three, 
need  be  presented  to  the  Office  of  Education 
for  aU  programs  under  Titles  I  and  n  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
and  Title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  It  would  permit  a  State  to  submit 
a  single  comprehensive  statewide  education 
plan  including  a  summary  of  needs  and  pro- 
posed solutions  and  areas  of  needed  Federal 
assistance.  In  turn,  the  Office  of  Education 
would  study  such  a  plan,  determine  what  re- 
sources it  can  supply  through  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  then  would  fund  the  programs 
on  the  basis  of  the  one  orerall  plan.  This 
second  innovation  is  an  optimistic  one  but 
hopefully  It  wOl  prove  a  workable  approach, 
at  least  in  some  States.  And  hc9>efuUy  too, 
IXJth  reforms  will  make  your  Jobs  more  man- 
ageable. 

There  is  one  last  reflection  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  this  morning.  Having 
taken  some  note  of  my  difficulties  when  it 
comes  to  education  legislation,  and  of  yours 
when  It  comes  to  carrying  eat  yoor  reeponsl- 
taimias  M  scbccA  artmlTilrtTatora,  I  would 
like  to  preface  this  reflectiaa  lay  rcfcmnc  to 
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a  recently  completed  study  of  the  U.S.  Offlce 
of  Education.  I  am  sure  that  you  all  received 
questionnaires  as  part  of  an  18  month  study 
conducted  by  Representative  Edith  Oreen's 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education.  Repre- 
sentative Green  reports  that  most  State  and 
local  school  otBclals  do  not  feel  that  Fed- 
eral aid  has  not  resulted  In  Federal  control 
of  education.  Mrs.  Oreen  does  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  such  aid  deeply  Influences  State 
and  local  school  policy  through  such  regula- 
tions as  program  guidelines,  matching  fund 
req\ilrements  and  the  like. 

I  suspect  that  there  Is  some  truth  in  this 
conclusion.  And  certainly  no  one  Is  In  a  bet- 
ter position  to  assess  it  than  each  of  you. 
Who  is  better  qualified  than  you  to  advise 
to  Just  what  extent  the  Federal  Government 
is  overstepping  its  role  as  a  "Junior  partner" 
in  education? 

I  am  aware  that  many  people  oppose  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  because  they  fear  that 
Federal  control  of  education  is  necessarily 
inseparable  from  Federal  aid  to  education. 
However,  history  shows  that  the  argimient 
that  Federal  aid  necessarily  means  Federal 
control  has  not  been  true  in  respect  to  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  which  antedates  the 
Inauguration  of  George  Washington  as  our 
first  President.  When  the  Continental  Con- 
gress established  the  so-called  Northwest 
Territory  In  1787  in  the  area  now  embrac- 
ing Ohio  and  adjacent  states,  it  set  aside 
certain  public  lands  for  school  purposes  in 
that  Territory. 

Recently  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  Offlce 
of  Education  in  enforcing  Title  VI  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  have  caused  me-  con- 
siderable worry  over  the  future  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  state  and  local  officials 
have  traditionally  exercised  In  the  education 
of  their  young  people.  However,  I  have  con- 
sistently voted  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
because  I  realize  the  tremendous  need  for 
funds  which  our  schools  have.  I  am  hopeful 
that  with  advice  and  guidance  traca  groups 
such  as  yours,  the  Congress  can  develop  aid 
legislation  which  is  not  federally  controlled 
beyond  Insuring  prudent  use  of  funds. 

This  is  my  final  reflection  of  education 
legislation  and  I  will  make  It  In  the  form 
of  a  request.  You  all  know  that  only  a  small 
percentage  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
serve  on  those  committees  which  handle  ed- 
ucation legislation.  And  yet  each  of  us  must 
render  Judgment  on  education  proposals.  I 
would  find  joxiT  expertise  Invaluable  In  ful- 
filling my  responsibilities. 

The  Idea  of  a  Federal  Relations  Commit- 
tee which  has  recently  been  formed  in  the 
Division  of  Superintendents  maintaining 
liaison  with  your  Congressional  delegation 
Is  an  excellent  one.  All  too  often  In  consider- 
ing legislation  we  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  enlightened  and  practical  views  from  the 
affected  individuals  in  North  Carolina,  and 
your  conunlttee  by  providing  this  service  In 
the  field  of  education  will  certainly  enable 
TU  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  professional 
educator  and  North  Carolina  more  effective- 
ly. 

On  this  final  note,  may  I  congratulate  you 
for  yotir  fine  work  on  behalf  of  the  children 
and  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  may  I  re- 
mind you  that  my  office  Is  always  open  to 
you. 

THE    HAMLET    OP    DAKSON— VIET- 
CONQ  TERROR 

Ml.  KENNEDY  of  MassachuBetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  war  In  Vietnsun  has  had 
a  bloody  and  devastating  effect  on  many 
of  the  people  in  the  South  Vietnamese 
countryside. 

An  example  of  just  how  brutal  the  war 
has  become  Is  graphically  shown  in  the 
events  of  last  Tuesday,  involving  the 
Tillage  of  Dakson  some  80  miles  north- 
east of  Saigon. 


According  to  news  reports,  in  the  space 
of  1  hour  the  Vletcong  brutalized  and 
wreaked  havoc  among  the  people  of  that 
small  hamlet  in  one  of  the  most  vicious 
attacks  of  the  war — perhaps  of  any  war. 

It  is  clear  that  the  wanton  and  mur- 
derous Vletcong  attack  on  the  village  and 
people  of  Dakson  was  a  carefully  planned 
act  of  terror  against  one  of  the  so-called 
new  life  hamlets. 

Latest  figures  indicate  that  more  than 
100  civilians  were  killed,  and  close  to  50 
more  were  injured,  many  of  them 
seriously. 

The  Vietcong  has  systematically  used 
terrorism  as  a  political  weapon.  Terror 
and  force  have  continued  to  be  merely 
another  technique  in  the  Communist  so- 
called  wars  of  national  liberation. 

It  is  for  precisely  this  reason  that  I 
have  been  stressing  over  the  past  2  years 
the  great  need  for  our  country  to  show 
that  we  have  a  positive  and  humane  at- 
titude and  policy  toward  the  civilians  of 
South  Vietnam. 

We  are  facing  in  that  beleaguered 
nation  a  war  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
people.  Such  allegiance  can  be  won  by 
showing  a  positive  side,  a  concern  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  civilians;  a 
desire  to  provide  medical  facilities  and 
a  showing  of  deep  concern  for  the  injured 
and  the  uprooted.  So  it  is,  I  believe,  all 
the  more  important,  that  we  bring  home 
the  lessons  of  Dsikson;  that  the  raw  and 
deliberate  terror  be  met  by  efforis  to 
make  people  and  villages  whole,  or  at 
least  that  real  efforts  be  made  to  pick  up 
the  Innocent  victims  of  the  war.  We  must 
continue  to  show  a  contrast  between  such 
terroristic  techniques  used  by  the  Viet- 
cong and  our  own  actions  and  policies. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  our  own  efforts 
are  even  more  than  ever  directed  toward 
providing  a  counterbalance  to  the  Viet- 
cong terror ;  that  hamlets  such  as  Dakson 
can  expect  immediate  and  skilled  med- 
ical support  in  times  of  need,  and  that 
new  ways  can  be  found  to  lessen  the  effect 
of  Vietcong  terror. 

In  the  long  nm,  our  success  in  achiev- 
ing the  goals  we  have  set  forth  for  Viet- 
nam may  well  depend  on  the  importance 
and  the  priority  placed  upon  our  efforts 
to  provide  alternatives  to  Vietcong 
terror — alternatives  based  on  concern 
and  compassion  for  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam. 


FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
if  American  fanners  had  only  the  U.S. 
market  to  supply,  the  constraints  upon 
their  production  would  be  almost  im- 
bearable.  Without  the  large  foreign  mar- 
kets which  this  administration  has 
actively  and  aggressively  helped  Amer- 
ican farmers  build,  acres  idled  from  pro- 
duction would  be  far  greater  than  today. 
Farm  income  would  be  sharply  reduced. 

By  wolfing  closely  with  American 
farm  and  trade  groups  in  joint  export 
promotion  efforts  and  by  constantly 
pressuring  foreign  governments  to  re- 
move their  bauriers  to  trade,  this  ad- 
ministration has  provided  a  stimulus  to 
our  foreign  trade  that  has  resulted  In 
new  export  records,  year  after  year. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  extent  of  this 


accomplishment.  In  fiscal  year  1960,  our 
agricultural  exports  amoimted  to  $4.s 
billion.  During  the  next  3  years  they 
were  raised  to  a  level  of  $5  bUlion.  During 
the  next  2  years  they  were  raised  to  $6 
billion.  And  during  the  past  3  years.  In- 
cluding this  current  fiscal  year  1968, 
they  are  averaging  $6.7  billion. 

This  means  that  during  the  1960's 
alone,  export  markets  for  American  farm 
products  have  been  increased  by  50 
percent. 

Today  our  rice  growers  are  moving  67 
percent  of  their  production  into  foreign 
markets.  Our  producers  of  wheat,  hides 
and  skins,  cotton,  grain  sorghums,  and 
tallow  are  finding  overseas  markets  for 
45  to  54  percent  of  their  sales.  Our  grow- 
ers of  corn,  tobacco,  and  soybeans  look 
to  foreign  customers  to  buy  anywhere 
from  24  to  38  percent  of  what  they  sell. 

Across  the  Nation,  our  farmers  are  now 
exporting  the  production  from  one  out 
of  every  four  and  their  harvested  acres. 

This  has  been  no  automatic  accom- 
plishment. It  has  taken  foresight,  imag- 
ination, and  hard  work  by  thousands  of 
dedicated  individuals  in  Government,  in 
agriculture,  and  In  trade  and  industry. 

The  efforts  of  those  who  have  made 
the  United  States  the  greatest  supplier 
to  the  world's  market  for  farm  products 
are  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  address  delivered  by  How- 
ard L.  Worthington,  Deputy  Assistant 
Administrator  for  International  Trade, 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  VS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Look  Ahead  at  Agucultuiiai,  Trade 

POUCY 

(Talk  by  Howard  L.  Worthington,  Interna- 
tional Trade,  at  the  Annual  Agricultural 
Outlook  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.,  No- 
vember 13,  1967) 

Trade  policy  in  Its  broadest  sense  Is  the 
attitude  a  government  takes  toward  Imports 
Into  and  exports  from  its  territory,  and  the 
ways  In  which  It  Influences  this  trade  flow. 
Trade  policies  are  generally  spelled  out  in 
considerable  detail  in  the  laws  and  admin- 
istrative regulations  of  particular  coiuitrtes 
and  in  less  detail  In  trade  agreements  and 
treaties  entered  Into  with  other  countries  or 
groups  of  countries.  The  most  significant 
statement  of  trade  policy  In  existence  Is  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 

I  say  most  significant  because  the  GATT  la 
the  most  comprehensive  trade  agreement  In 
existence,  more  than  74  countries  adhere  to 
it,  including  almost  all  the  world's  major 
trading  countries,  and  because  it  embodies 
a  philosophy  of  liberal  trade  based  on  the 
principles  of  efficiency,  specialization  and 
fair  competition. 

This  Instrument  has  guided  most  of  world 
trade  for  the  past  20  years.  But  for  the  past 
6  years,  at  least,  both  the  GATT  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  rests  have  come  under 
increasing  strain  and  have  been  subject  to 
Increasing  criticism.  In  a  paper  to  be  given 
later  on  this  program,  Raymond  loanes,  one 
of  our  most  knowledgeable  trade  policy  prac- 
titioners says  that  today  he  sees  more  of  a 
disposition  of  some  countries  to  set  aside 
conventional  rules  of  international  trade 
than  ever  before  In  bis  memory. 

What  I  want  to  do  now  Is  to  set  out  these 
conventional  rules  as  they  are  found  In  the 
GATT,  to  Identify  the  challenges  they  face 


and  to  talk  briefly  about  afforts  that  will  b« 
made  In  the  years  ahead  to  reconcile  the 
rules  and  the  challenges.  That  will  be  our 
task  for  the  next  decade.  The  challenges  are 
much  too  strong  to  be  ignored. 

THE    GATT  RTTLES 

Physically  the  GATT  comprises  three  sets 
of  instruments: 

A  slim  volume  of  general  trade  rules  ne- 
gotiated mostly  over  20  years  ago  but  re- 
viewed and  updated  to  some  extent  in  1964. 

A  massive  set  of  lists  of  specific  trade  agree- 
ment concessions,  mostly  being  agreements 
not  to  Increase  import  duties  above  negotiat- 
ed levels,  negotiated  In  six  rounds  of  tariff 
negotiation,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Ken- 
nedy Round. 

And  a  library  of  volumes  and  papers  con- 
taining 20  years  of  commentary,  interpreta- 
tion and  elaboration  of  the  general  rules. 

In  essence  the  GATT  rules  are  simple  and 
straightforward  and  in  my  jtidgment  there 
are  five  of  them.  There  are  many  exceptions, 
qualifications  and  explanations  to  these  basic 
rules,  of  course,  and  the  spelling  out  of  these 
take  up  most  of  the  volume.  The  five  basic 
rules  are  these : 

1.  Import  and  export  duties  are  the  only 
legitimate  trade  barrier  consciously  applied 
as  a  barrier.  This  is  the  famous  rule  which 
outlaws  the  use  of  quantitative  restrictions 
on  Imports. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  sweeping  rule, 
of  course.  Quantitative  restrictions  can  be 
used  in  emergency  situations  and  for  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  national  security  rea- 
sons. They  can  also  be  used  to  protect  farm 
price  and  Inconae  programs  if  the  farm  pro- 
gram Itself  puts  controls  on  dc»nestlc  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Import  duties  can  be  reduced  and  elimi- 
nated, or  bound  against  increase  through 
negotiation.  This  rule  Is  the  basis  for  the  six 
general  rounds  of  tariff  negotiations  we  have 
been  through  including  the  Kennedy  Round. 

3.  Export  subsidies  should  not  be  used  to 
obtain  more  than  a  fair  share  of  world  trade. 

4.  All  GATT  member  countries  should  be 
treated  equally  when  measures  are  applied 
affecting  exports  or  imports.  This  Is  the  Most- 
Pavored-Natlon  clause  which  says  that  no 
one  country  should  receive  better  treatment 
than  another.  Closely  alUed  to  it  is  the  Na- 
tional Treatment  Clause  which  says  that  Im- 
ports allowed  Into  the  country  should  be 
treated  fairly  in  relation  to  goods  produced 
domestically,  that  Is,  domestic  goods  should 
not  receive  better  treatment  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  internal  regulations  affecting 
their  sale  or  use. 

Exceptions  to  the  MFN  treatment  rule  are 
made  for  preference  systems  which  existed 
at  the  time  the  GATT  was  drafted,  such  as 
the  UJB.-Phllipplne  preferences,  and  the 
Commonwealth  system.  These  could  be  con- 
tinued, although  no  new  preferences  were 
to  be  created  in  the  systems. 

The  second,  and  major,  exception  to  MFN 
was  for  preferences  created  when  countries 
formed  or  Joined  customs  unions  and  free 
trade  areas.  It  was  under  this  exception  that 
the  EEC,  EFTA,  iiAFTA  were  formed. 

5.  Price  and  income  support  programs 
should  not  be  used  to  increase  exports  from, 
or  reduce  imports  into  the  territory  applying 
them. 

On  this  last  and  final  principle  I  expect  to 
get  some  argument.  In  recent  years  It  has 
become  quite  common  to  hear  that  the  GATT 
has  no  rules  on  farm  support  programs.  The 
EEC  particularly  has  taken  that  position,  but 
it  is  not  alone.  I  wUl  admit  that  this  rule  is 
not  as  clearly  spelled  out  as  others  and  that 
not  many  OATT  members  have  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  it,  but  the  rule  is  there, 
and  we  in  the  VS.  have  always  recognized  It. 

These  are  the  five  major  principles  of  the 
GATT.  If  you  think  about  them  for  a  moment, 
you  will  see  the  pattern  they  form.  The  un- 
port  duty  Is  to  be  the  only  legitimate  barrier 


and  tt  la  to  be  graduaUy  XMcotteted  away. 
Exceptions  are  made  where  they  must  be. 
of  course,  but  these  are  ctreumscrtbed.  Trade 
is  to  flow  to  the  maximum  extent  poMlble  on 
an  economic  basis.  It  was  a  grand  (\etign  for 
freer  trade  when  drafted,  and  it  stlU  is. 

Now  as  I've  been  talking,  you  have  prob- 
ably Identified  many  of  the  challenges  to 
these  rules,  of  which  I  spoke  earlier.  But  let's 
klentify  the  major  ones,  and  let  me  be  clear. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  Identify  temporary  or 
even  permanent  departures  from  the  rules.  I 
am  Interested  here  only  In  major  chaUenges 
to  them. 

Rules  1  and  2. — The  Import  duty  Is  the  only 
legitimate  barrier,  and  as  a  barrier  it  can  be 
subject  to  trade  agreements  negotiation. 

The  major  challenge  here  in  my  estima- 
tion Is  the  variable  levy  Increasingly  used 
by  the  European  Communities  and  others. 
Whether  or  not  the  variable  levy  in  Its  par- 
ticulars Is  consistent  with  the  strict  letter 
of  the  GATT,  and  reasonable  men  can  differ 
on  this  point,  it  clearly  does  not  fit  the  rule 
I  see.  The  imf>ott  duty  constitutes  a  margin 
of  protection.  It  permits  price  competition. 
If  it  is  set  at  reasonable  levels  it  can  be  sur- 
mounted, and  because  It  is  generally  fixed  for 
substantial  periods  of  time  It  enables  a  seller 
to  benefit  from  economies  in  production  and 
it  helps  maintain  stability  in  trade.  Most  im- 
jxjrtantly  for  trade  agreement  purposes,  the 
import  duty  can  be  negotiated  downward  and 
bound  against  increase  without  changing  the 
nature  of  the  protection  it  gives.  In  such  a 
circumstance  only  the  degree  of  protection  is 
changed. 

The  variable  levy  is  quite  different.  It  gives 
absolute  price  protection  to  the  domestic 
producer  by  equalizing  the  import  price  with 
a  predetermined  domestic  target  price.  It 
deprives  expcsters  of  any  competitlTe  price 
advantage  they  might  develop.  Variability, 
and  thus  instability.  Is  its  essence.  And  If  the 
variable  levy  can  be  successfully  negotiated 
and  bound  against  Increase  we  have  not  yet 
found  out  how.  The  EEC  recognizes  this.  In 
the  Kennedy  Round  they  suggested  several 
formulas  fco-  negotiating  this  system  but 
none  of  these  really  fully  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lems the  levy  creates,  nor  satisfied  EEC  sup- 
pliers that  they  were  getting  concessions  of 
value.  On  the  other  band,  none  of  our  pro- 
posals were  acceptable  to  the  EEC. 

The  EEC,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  coun- 
try to  vise  variable  levies.  Nor  did  they 
originate  the  concept;  and  given  the  prob- 
lems facing  EEC  Ministers  in  putting  on  a 
common  basis  the  multitude  of  border  con- 
trols the  six  member  countries  applied  prior 
to  union,  some  might  find  initial  Justifica- 
tion for  turning  to  variable  levies  as  a  device. 
But  given  all  ttiat,  the  EEC  is  the  world's 
major  importer  of  agricultural  products,  and 
its  use  of  the  variable  levy  system  on  its 
present  scale  creates  a  trade  policy  chaUenge 
of  major  proportions. 

Rule  3. — Export  subsidies  shall  not  be  used 
to  obtain  more  than  a  fair  share  of  world 
trade. 

Again  export  subsidies,  other  forms  of 
export  assistance  and  international  disposal 
of  surpluses  are  not  new.  We  have  only  to 
think  of  our  own  programs  to  realize  that. 
And  the  U.S.  has  used  many  forms  of  ex- 
port assistance  over  the  years.  So  have  oth- 
ers. But  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  until  very 
recently,  export  assistance  was  given  by  most 
countries  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  estab- 
lished trade  patterns.  Certainly  this  was  the 
case  with  the  United  States.  We  did  not 
consciously  seek  more  than  our  fair  share 
of  world  trade.  Our  export  assistance  was. 
and  still  is,  made  with  a  close  eye  to  the 
competitive  situation  in  the  world  and  we 
have  always  sought  to  avoid  disrupting  mar- 
kets. Our  subsidies  are  controlled  and  delib- 
erate. Bach  price  decision  is  carefully 
weighed  before  it  ts  made.  Our  competitors 
will  agree  with  me  on  this,  I  think. 

As  a  part  of  Its  permanent  program,  how- 


ever, the  EEC  has  isatlt\rted  an  automatic 
export  subsidy  program  designed  to  move  its 
surphis  iHxxlucts  cwito  world  markets  with- 
out regard  to  established  trade  p>attems  or 
fair  shares  of  world  trade.  ESC  subsidies 
appear  to  be  in  use  or  contemplated  for 
Just  about  every  a^cultural  product  the 
^C  exports — grains,  dairy  products,  meats, 
poultry,  lard,  tocaato  i»r>diicts,  and  ao  on. 
Paced  with  this  competition,  other  suppliers 
are  either  reacting  with  subsidies  of  their 
own  or  are  being  driven  out  of  markets.  The 
countries  who  are  targets  for  these  subsi- 
dized imports  find  themselves  pressed  to 
apply  protective  devices  B^xth.  as  quotas, 
oountervailing  duties  or  variable  levies  to 
protect  their  own  producers.  You  all  know 
of  our  problem  with  low  cost  butter  enter- 
ing this  country  in  the  form  of  Junex.  We 
are  forced  to  tighten  our  import  controls. 
The  U.K.  has  had  to  take  similar  action. 
Greece  has  reacted  to  subsidized  EEC  poul- 
try exports  to  its  markets  by  applying  a 
variable  levy.  And  so  it  goes. 

Rule  4. — The  Moet-Pavored-Natlon — or  no 
preference  rule. 

The  challenge  to  this  rule  comes  from  two 
sides.  First,  the  developing  countries  dis- 
agree sharply  with  the  MFN  concept.  They 
believe  strongly  that  their  needs  for  eco- 
nomic development  can  only  be  met  through 
preferential  access  to  the  markets  of  devel- 
oped countries.  While  their  concerns  are 
princlp>ally  with  manufactured  and  semi- 
manufactured goods,  they  do  not  exclude 
agricultural  products  from  their  plans. 

Second,  the  growth  of  regionalism  presents 
a  major  challenge  to  the  rule.  It  is  no  secret 
that  the  growing  network  of  assodatlon 
agreements  between  the  EEC  aztd  other  Bu- 
roi>ean  and  African  states  raises  shairp  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  many  outside  suppliers — 
partic\ilarly  is  this  true  for  the  developing 
countries  who  can  by  this  means  be  denied 
access  to  European  markets  for  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Rule  S. — ^Farm  price  and  Income  programs 
should  not  increase  exports  from,  or  decrease 
Imports  Into  the  territory  using  them. 

The  challenge  to  this  rule  comes  from 
many  sides.  It  Is,  I  think,  the  greatest  cshal- 
lenge  facing  us  in  agriculture  today.  It 
would  be  a  challenge  even  if  the  rule  did 
not  exist,  and,  as  I've  said,  many  wlU  deny 
that  it  does  exist  at  all.  The  EEC  has.  At 
the  fovindatlon  of  its  negoti&tlon  proposal 
in  ttie  Kennedy  Round  was  the  premise  that 
the  GATT  puts  no  restraints  on  Internal  sup- 
port programs  or  policies.  This  Is  particu- 
larly serious  since  the  EEC  variable  levy  and 
export  subsidy  systems  are  linked  directly 
to  EEC  Internal  support  price  objectives.  As 
domestic  prices  Increase — and  they  contintie 
to  Increase — so  do  levies  and  subsidies.  It 
was  the  recognition  of  this  direct  link  be- 
tween domestic  policy  and  trade  policy 
which  led  the  EEC  to  propose  the  negotiation 
of  dconestlc  support  systems  and  prices  In 
the  Kennedy  Round.  The  Idea  of  preventing 
high  supports  from  increasing  inefficient 
production  was  good.  Specific  EEC  proposals, 
however,  were  not  practical. 

Again,  let  me  be  clear.  Certainly,  no  one 
has  seriously  challenged  another's  support 
policy  action  as  being  ii»consistent  with 
GATT  rules  in  the  20  years  of  GATTs  exist- 
ence. 

But  there  have  been  reasons  for  this.  Up 
tintu  quite  recently  the  prospect  of  self- 
sufficiency,  or  near  self-sufficiency  of  pro- 
duction in  Important  Importing  areas  wasn't 
as  threatening  as  it  is  now.  Mcneover,  up 
untU  quite  recently  In  most  major  markets, 
support  systems  were  not  tied  directly  to 
Unpc»l^  controls  or  export  subsidies.  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  example,  where  de- 
ficiency payments  are  In  wide  use,  until  very 
recently  ImpOTts  of  most  agricultural  prod- 
ucts entered  the  country  freely  or  over  mod- 
erate duties.  It  was  a  conunonly  held  theory 
that  11  the  support  system  became  too  costly 
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to  the  national  treasury  the  support  wo\ild 
be  moderated.  What  happened,  of  coxirse,  was 
that  on  grains,  when  the  system  became  too 
costly,  the  VS..  Introduced  a  modified  vari- 
able levy  system  designed  to  alleviate  the 
cost  by  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer.  In 
Germany  In  earlier  years  a  developing,  and 
supported,  poultry  Industry  was  protected 
by  quotas.  These  were  clearly  Inconsistent 
with  the  QATT  and  the  suppliers  at  that 
time  targeted  In  on  the  quotas,  not  the 
support. 

Generally  speaking,  that  was  the  pattern 
In  major  markets.  Quotas,  or  duties,  pro- 
tecting the  support  were  the  main  object  of 
attention.  The  world,  however,  can  no  longer 
Ignore  support  systems  which  Increasingly 
encourage  Inefficient  production. 

I  have  set  out  the  rules  and  the  challenges 
to  them.  What  Is  the  outlook  for  reconcilia- 
tion? 

Frankly,  It  won't  come  easily.  Countries  are 
In  no  mood  to  give  up  the  freedom  of  action 
they  now  have,  or  think  they  have,  to  do  the 
things  they  think  they  must  do.  Before  true 
reconciliation  can  take  place  all  concerned 
have  to  be  convinced  that  for  their  own  good 
either  the  rules  or  the  practices  have  to 
change.  I  don't  think  we've  reached  that 
point  yet.  Reconciliation  Is  going  to  be  a 
long  and  difficult  process. 

It  Is,  however,  a  process  which  has  started. 
The  Kennedy  Round  did  much  to  clear 
away  some  misconceptions  on  all  sides.  The 
U.S.  and  others  went  into  the  Kennedy 
Round  expecting  to  bring  the  practices  I 
have  mentioned  more  closely  In  line  with 
the  rules  we  felt  we  should  continue  to  stand 
by.  The  others  to  a  considerable  extent,  I 
think,  hoped  to  have  the  Kennedy  Round 
reconcile  the  rules  to  their  partlcxilar  prac- 
tices. Neither  of  these  things  happened.  But 
the  Kennedy  Round  got  things  well  started. 
And  the  process  Is  continuing. 

Key   GATT   trade   Ministers    wUl   get   to- 
gether In  Geneva  later  this  month  to  map 
out  a  program  of  action  in  agricultural  trade 
poUcy.  What  they  decide  wiU  have  an  Im- 
portant bearing  on  how  the  work  continues. 
Except  for  the  problem  of  developing  coun- 
try preferences  In  the  markets  of  developed 
countries,  I  do  not  expect  any  rewriting  of 
the  general  rules.  It  seems  more  likely  to  me 
that  the  problems  wlU  be  tackled  on  a  com- 
modity  or   commodity   group   basis,   among 
the  countries  most  concerned,  and  that  solu- 
tions as  they  emerge  will  take  the  form  of 
commodity  arrangements.  These  would   op- 
erate within  the  GATT  framework,  but  the 
rules  applied  could  differ  greatly  from  the 
general  rules  which  the  GATT  now  sets  out. 
The  drive  of  the  developing  countries  to 
obtain  preferential  access  to  the  markets  of 
developed  countries  Is  a  different  problem. 
Here  the  chaUenge,  put  clearly  by  the  de- 
veloping  countries,    is   to  change   the   rule. 
UNCTAD  has  become  the  forum  for  this  de- 
bate, and  the  debate  Is  far  along.  If  a  satis- 
factory general   preference  scheme   can   be 
worked  out  and  applied,  the  rule  Itself  cotild 
be    changed.     Philosophical     objections     to 
change  seem   to   have   been   overcome.   The 
difficulty  U  in  working  out  a  scheme  which 
can  be  applied  with  equal  fairness  of  burden 
to  each  of  the  developed  countries  and  with 
equal  fairness  of  benefit  to  each  of  the  de- 
veloping countries.  ThU  has  not   yet  been 
done.  It  la  difficult  to  do. 

In  this  connection  agriculture  wlU  be  a 
particular  sticking  point.  A  fundamental 
problem  with  general  preferences  in  agricul- 
ture U  bound  to  be  the  strong  competition 
to  the  agriculture  of  the  developed  countries 
which  they  would  develop.  This  problem  leads 
me  to  expect  that  even  in  the  area  of  prefer- 
ences, at  least  in  the  agricultural  sector 
countries  might  seek  solutions  In  relation  to 
particular  commodities,  and  not  in  a  general 
rule  change. 

The  Kennedy  Round  has  given  us  an  Idea 
of  what  to  expect  to  deaUng  with  agricul- 


ture's poUcy  changes  on  a  product  group 
basis.  During  the  Kennedy  Round  special  ne- 
gotiating groups  were  set  up  for  grains,  for 
red  meats,  and  for  dairy  products,  and  nego- 
tiations took  place  in  these  groups  over  an 
extended  period.  Only  to  grains  was  agree- 
ment reached,  and  even  here  the  agreement 
was  considerably  less  than  we  had  sought 
toitially.  "^ 

In  these  groups  we  looked  at  all  of  the 
elements  of  support  and  protection  afforded 
these  products  by  the  governments  concerned. 
Duties,  quotas,  variable  levies,  support  sub- 
sidies, none  was  excluded.  We  tried  to  deter- 
mine where  the  protection  really  existed  and 
how  it  would  influence  the  ouOook  for  pro- 
duction and  trade  in  the  years  ahead.  We  tried 
to  find  formulas  for  bypassing  the  roadblocks 
that  the  particular  Instruments  of  protection 
posed. 

Except  for  wheat,  we  were  not  successful  in 
negotiating  any  agreement.  In  wheat  we 
agreed  on  new  International  prices  and  on 
procedures  for  administering  them.  We  agreed 
to  have  a  Grains  Council  and  an  international 
secretariat  pursue  the  work.  We  also  estab- 
lished an  international  food  aid  program  of 
4.5  million  tons.  The  problem  of  Import  pro- 
tection and  support  remained  almost  entirely 
beyond  our  grasp,  however. 

Nevertheless,  the  work  of  each  of  the  three 
groups  was  valuable.  I  am  sure  it  wUl  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  our  next  try  in  these 
areas  and  I  thtok  it  likely  that  the  work  of 
these  groups  will  set  a  pattern  for  trying 
to  deal  with  other  commodities  which  are 
troublesome  totemationally.  The  EEC  has  in 
the  past  suggested  the  GATT  countries  con- 
sider problems  on  fats  and  oils,  sugar  and 
rice.  We  disagree  on  these,  but  find  poultry 
and  some  fruits  and  vegetables  a  problem. 
Other  countries  have  other  problema  they 
wish  dealt  with.  Not  all  can  be  negotiated 
at  one  time.  We  will  have  to  be  selective. 

As  I  look  ahead  at  agricultural  trade 
policy,  I  expect  to  see  efforts  in  the  follow- 
ing directions  by  the  GATT  countries. 

There  will  be  increased  efforts  to  put  spe- 
cific, negotiated  limits  on  certain  support 
programs  as  production  continues  to  in- 
crease. 

There  will  be  heightened  Interest  in  limit- 
ing or  doing  away  with  export  subsidies  and 
In  negotiating  toternational  prices  as  a  way 
out  of  the  subsidy  race. 

International  Pood  Aid  programs  will  ap- 
pear increastogly  attractive  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  price  and  removing  surpluses. 

Commodity  councils,  or  committees,  will  be 
seen  as  a  way  of  keeping  to  close  touch  with 
developments  in  support,  protection  and  sub- 
sidy policies,  and  as  a  way  of  keeping  a 
needed  degree  of  fiexlbllity  to  them. 

And  It  goes  without  saying  that  there  wUl 
be  a  continuing  effort  to  limit  the  use  of 
the  variable  levy  and  to  moderate  Its  trade 
effects. 

Overall  we  can  look  forward  to  more  rather 
than  less  international  activity  In  agriciil- 
tural  trade  policy. 
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ANOTHER   ALTERNATIVE   TO   HELP 
END  THE  COPPER  STRIKE 


Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  my 
home  State  of  New  Mexico  has  been  sig- 
nificantly affected  by  the  copper  strike, 
which  has  dragged  on  for  so  long.  Hu- 
man misery  is  severe  now,  and  Is  grow- 
ing. Many  Innocent  people  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  dispute.  Its  side  effects 
move  ever  outward,  like  ripples  tn  a  pond 
after  a  rock  has  been  thrown.  Americans 
all  over  the  Nation  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  pinch  as  our  copper  stockpUe  shrinks 
and  prices  begin  to  rise.  The  copper  min- 
ers themselves  have  been  hurt  since  the 
first  day.  Employees  in  fabricating  plants 
are  beginning  to  be  hard  lilt.  It  Is  alao 


weU  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  when 
one  worker  is  thrown  out  of  work  his 
entire  family  suffers  as  a  direct  result 
At  this  time  of  year  the  total  picture  that 
is  being  presented  is  especially  heart- 
rending. 

The  copper  companies  seem  to  have 
sufficient  copper  to  last  them  for  the 
immediate  future.  This  seems  to  be  the 
reason  why  they  do  not  feel  hard 
pressed  to  sit  down  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  discuss  basic  issues  with  the 
strikers. 

There  is  no  indication  on  the  part  of 
our  Gtovernment  that  it  intends  to  re- 
lease copper  from  its  stockpile.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  believe  that  It  in- 
tends to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  To 
this  last,  I  say  an  especial  "Amen." 

To  Invoke  the  act  In  this  case,  with  its 
80-day  limitation,  would  be  futile  If 
after  the  80  days,  there  was  no  solution' 
we  would  find  ourselves  in  a  worse  situa- 
tion than  before. 

I  believe  the  letter  dispatched  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield  and  Mr.  Metcalf]  to 
the  President,  asking  him  to  set  up  a 
special  board,  is  a  capital  act  of  states- 
manship and  reasonableness. 

By  seeking  to  use  a  special  board  as  an 
instrument  for  bringing  the  two  sides 
together,  we  Inject  another  choice  Into 
the  equation  facing  both  sides.  It  is  an- 
other alternative  that  is  nonexistent  now. 
Further,  if  the  board  does  not  bring 
about  an  ideal  settlement,  or  Is  unable  to 
bring  the  two  sides  together  at  all,  then 
It  can  certainly  delineate  a  series  of  rec- 
ommendations that  would  be  reasonably 
equitable  to  both  unions  and  manage- 
ment. 

This  morning  the  union  side  Indicated 
its  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the 
special  board.  I  applaud  their  reason- 
ableness and  willingness  to  attempt  this 
manner  of  solution. 

However,  this  morning  has  also  seen  a 
refusal  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  copper 
companies.  Surely,  this  Is  strange  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  dispute.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  management  of  this  company  that 
we  are  not  Uving  In  the  gilded  age,  when 
business  could  act  In  so  arbitrary  a  man- 
ner. There  Is  no  reason  to  refuse  the 
good  offices  of  such  a  board  as  has  been 
suggested. 

Mr.  President,  by  no  means  am  I 
downgrading  the  excellent,  persistent, 
and  devoted  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  National  Labor  Media- 
tion Board.  I  simply  believe  that  we  must 
add  another  element  to  the  labor-man- 
agement equation  facing  us  and  affect- 
ing the  Nation.  This  strike  is  hitting  too 
hard  at  too  many  Americans,  too  many 
elements  of  our  society  and  in  too  nega- 
tive a  fashion  for  us  to  ignore  any 
possibility. 

Personal  efforts  on  the  part  of  Individ- 
ual Senators  and  groups  of  Senators 
have  been  fruitless  so  far. 

I  advocate  this  form  of  government  in- 
volvement because  it  is  the  mildest  man- 
ner In  which  we  can  interject  a  new  al- 
temaUve.  Further,  it  is  not  coercive  on 
the  face  of  It.  As  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  working  man,  I  reject  out  of  hand  the 
Idea  of  coercing  laboring  people. 
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I  would  much  prefer  to  see  labor  and 
management  sit  down  reasonably  and 
work  out  a  solution  together.  But  this 
situation  is  rapidly  getting  out  of  hand. 
Suffering  is  Increasing  at  a  rate  that  can- 
not be  contemplated  with  equanimity. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  the  President 
act  without  any  further  delay. 


WHERE  WILL  AMERICA'S  300 
MILLION  LIVE? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 20,  the  Census  Bureau  estimated 
that  the  population  of  the  United  States 
had  reached  200  million.  The  Bureau  has 
projected  the  future  growth  of  our  popu- 
lation and  this  country  should  hit  the  300 
million  mark  around  the  year  2000. 

This  fantastic  growth  rate  whereby  we 
Increase  by  half  again  in  approximately 
32  years  raises  several  serious  questions. 
Along  with  feeding  such  a  population, 
we  must  start  giving  some  serious 
thought  to  where  these  additional  100 
milhon  people  will  settle.  Will  it  be  in  our 
already  overcrowded  cities  as  has  been 
the  trend  in  the  past,  or  will  efforts  be 
made  to  induce  them  to  live  elsewhere? 

Next  week  a  symposium  on  urban-rural 
balance  will  be  held  here  in  Washing- 
ton. The  symposium  will,  I  hope,  shed  a 
little  light  on  the  problem  of  population 
and  economic  imbalance.  It  is  also  the 
first  step  toward  an  in-depth  study  of 
what  can  be  done  to  attack  the  inter- 
related problems  of  declining  rural  areas 
and  overcrowded  cities.  Such  a  study  is 
envisioned  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution  64, 
which  would  establish  a  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  The 
Joint  resolution  imanimously  passed  the 
Senate  October  27  and  is  presently  in  the 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  hope  that  that  committee,  of 
which  the  able  and  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative from  West  Virginia,  Hon. 
Harley  Staggers,  Is  chairman,  will  hold 
hearings  on  the  joint  resolution  as  early 
as  possible  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  64  generated  additional 
comments  by  columnists  and  editorial 
writers.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Wlllard  Edwards'  column,  published  in 
the  November  7,  1967,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  editorials  published  in  the  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.,  Advertiser  of  November  10 
and  the  Oil  City,  Pa.,  Derrick  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Tribune, 

Nov.  7,  19671 

Wherz   Will   Amehica's   300   Million   Live? 

(By  Wlllard  Edwards) 

Washington,  November  6. — It's  a  crazy, 
mlxed-up  world,  the  senator  said,  when  one 
government  agency  spends  millions  of  dol- 
lars encouraging  citizens  to  remain  on  small 
farms  and  another  spends  millions  training 
them  for  Jobs  available  only  If  they  move  to 
cities. 

He  cited  other  tostances  of  conflict  between 
federal  bureaus,  each  devoted  to  Its  own  In- 
terests, as  govemment-sp>onsored  programs 
have  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  a  vast 
hit-or-mias  drive  to  overcome  economic  and 
social  problems. 


The  department  of  defense  awards  a  huge 
military  contract  to  one  region  of  the  United 
States,  offering  the  possibility  of  hundreds 
of  new  Jobs.  At  the  same  time,  the  Economic 
Development  administration  opens  a  big 
project  in  the  same  area,  teaching  the  un- 
employed a  trade  unrelated  to  the  defense 
industry,  offering  employment  only  In  an- 
other area  of  the  United  States  where  cer- 
tain skills  are  scarce. 

The  Senate  listened  quietly  as  Sen.  Karl  E. 
Mundt  IR.,  S.D.)  continued  outlintog  the 
absurdities  of  a  patch-work  system  of  wel- 
fare programs  designed  to  relieve  poverty,  to 
decrease  unemployment,  to  improve  housing. 
All  have  a  common  and  admirable  goal — the 
Improvement  of  society — but  too  often  the 
bureaucrats  in  charge  defeat  this  aim  In  a 
battle  to  surpass  each  other  to  expenditure  of 
more  than  50  billion  dollars  a  year  in  tax- 
payers' dollars. 

APFBOVBS  NATIONAL  COMMISSION 

Mundt  found  it  astounding  that  no  at- 
tempt has  ever  been  made  to  coordinate  these 
programs  into  a  national  pattern  that  would 
systematically  seek  a  social,  economic,  and 
population  balance  In  all  the  50  states. 

His  statement  was  so  persuasive  that  the 
Senate  unanimously  approved  bis  resolution 
for  creation  of  a  National  Commission  on 
Balanced  Economic  Development.  The  House 
is  expected  to  add  its  Indorsement.  The  com- 
mission will  be  directed  to  report  within  two 
years  Its  recommendations  for  coordtoated 
efforts  at  all  levels  of  government  and  the 
enlistment  of  private  enterprise  to  a  mass 
attack  on  economic  sind  social  problems. 

Another  commission,  headed  by  former 
President  Hoover,  performed  prodigious  la- 
bors after  World  War  II  when  the  nation 
was  In  the  throes  of  shlf ttog  from  a  wartime 
economy  to  what  was  hoped  would  be  a 
peaceful  world.  It  sought  to  pull  together 
the  many  fragmented  activities  of  federal 
agencies  and  bring  bustoessllke  methods  to 
bear  upon  the  federal  colossus. 

NEED   OaOEB'IN   COSTLY    PROGBAMS 

Now,  said  Mundt,  another  crisis  Impended 
and  another  Hoover  commission  was  needed 
to  study  and  attempt  to  brtog  order  out  of  a 
mushroom  growth  of  enormously  expanded 
and  costly  federal  welfare  programs,  most  of 
them  concentrated  on  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  crowded  cities. 

He  found  it  strange  and  dlsturbtog  that 
citizens  in  a  fabuloxisly  rich  country,  with 
unexhausted  resources,  should  be  Jammed 
into  overpopulated  areas  while  vast,  unpopu- 
lated lands  remained  idle.  Unchecked  migra- 
tion to  big  cities  has  resulted  in  a  strangling 
congestion  there,  producing  unemployment 
and  lawlessness,  while  rtual  areas  rot  and 
die. 

"The  honeymoon  Is  over,"  he  said.  "We  can 
no  longer  affcwd  the  luxury  of  untoformed 
growth.  Prom  here  on  to,  we  must  make  the 
ultimate  use  of  our  resources  and  our  land. 
We  can't  afford  the  lux\iry  of  10  or  20  years 
for  correction  of  our  social  and  economic 
problems  on  a  piecemeal  basis.  Time  Is  run- 
ning out." 

A  Jaded  and  exhausted  Congress  was  to- 
clined  to  agree. 

[Prom  the  Himttngton  (W.  Va.)   Advertiser, 
Nov.  10.  1967] 

Improved  Economic  Balance  Would  Ease 
Many  Problems 
The  compelling  reasons  for  unanimous 
Senate  approval  of  Joint  Resolution  64  to  es- 
tablish a  commission  on  balanced  national 
economic  development  have  been  clearly  set 
forth  by  Sen.  Karl  E.  Mundt,  B-8i3.,  Its 
sponsor. 

Even  before  Sen.  Mundt's  discussion  of  the 
measure  preceding  the  vote,  strong  support 
had  been  indicated  by  the  more  than  20  co- 
sponsors.  The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  sup- 
port was  evidenced  by  the  almost  equal  divi- 
sion between  Democrats  and  Republicans. 


No  doubt  these  senators  who  bad  previously 
voted  for  several  separate  measures  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  crowded  cities  and  de- 
pressed rural  areas  realized  that  progress  had 
been  unsatisfactory. 

The  resolution  on  balanced  economic  devel- 
opment presented  what  Sen.  Mundt  and  the 
more  than  twoscore  cosponsors  hoped  would 
open  a  new  era  of  planned  progress  and  com- 
bined efforts  to  bring  a  fairer  share  of  the 
nation's  riches  to  all  the  people. 

As  important  as  some  of  the  separate  pro- 
grams are,  Sen.  Miindt  said,  "they,  unfortu- 
nately, do  not  provide  for  coordination  of 
their  specific  ends  Into  a  significant  and  sys- 
tematic program  for  a  national  goal." 

The  present  critical  state  of  national  de- 
velopment, he  continued,  "demands  a  sober, 
honest  look  at  the  causes  of  the  social  and 
economic  Illnesses  besetting  America." 

It  Is  necessary,  he  said,  to  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments along  with  that  of  "the  private  sector 
of  our  economy.  .  .  ." 

Durtog  the  two  years  the  commission 
would  operate  under  the  resolution.  It  would 
collect  and  analyze  Information  on  the  fac- 
tors influencing  the  geographic  location  of 
Industry. 

It  would  thus  be  expected  to  determtoe  the 
factors  that  would  be  necessary  to  atUact 
Industries  to  rural  areas  and  smaller  com- 
munities as  a  means  of  brtoglng  about  a  more 
balanced  economy. 

Sen.  Mundt  said  he  believed  the  commis- 
sion's report  would  "serve  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  branches  of  government 
in  defining  the  nation's  social  and  economic 
goals  . .  ." 

Confusing  efforts  for  aldtog  the  people  of 
Appalachla  were  offered  as  an  example  of 
the  need  of  coordtoatlng  such  federal  pro- 
grams. 

The  Apptalachlan  Regional  Commission, 
Sen.  Mundt  said,  has  spent  large  s\uns  try- 
ing to  find  means  of  enabltog  the  people  to 
earn  Incomes  that  will  induce  them  to  stay 
on  their  small  farms. 

Another  federal  agency,  he  said.  Is  trytog 
to  persuade  the  people  to  move  into  other 
communities  affording  better  water  supply, 
sewage  disposal  and  health  facilities. 

This  clearly  indicates  the  need  of  coordi- 
nating programs  for  aiding  depressed  areas 
to  avoid  conflict  or  duplication  of  effort. 

Such  a  unified  approach  can  be  most  ef- 
fective under  a  broad  program  that  will  take 
Into  account  the  related  problems  of  decUn- 
Ing  rural  areas  and  the  multiplying  needs  of 
big  cities. 

This  broad  program  is  what  sponsors  hope 
to  achieve  through  their  resolution  for  bal- 
anced economic  development.  The  need  of 
this  attack  became  apparent  from  the  in- 
creasing rural  and  urban  problems  Just  as 
expanding  activities  of  the  Army,  Navy  and 
Air  Force  created  the  need  of  the  Defense 
Department  for  overaU  control. 

When  the  commission  created  under  the 
resolution  makes  its  recommendations,  there 
vrtll  be  need  also  for  unified  direction  of 
efforts  Just  as  there  Is  need  for  a  single  com- 
mand of  American  and  allied  forces  In  Viet- 
nam to  work  out  strategy  and  order  attacks 
that  can  accomplish  the  best  results. 

Sen.  Mundt  emphasized  the  widespread 
support  for  the  resolution  by  citing  editorial 
comments  in  The  Washington  Post,  a  news- 
paper to  a  big  city,  and  in  The  Advertiser, 
which  serves  a  community  of  smaller  popula- 
tion. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.  Va.,  who  was 
acting  majority  leader  at  the  time,  Jotoed  In 
the  comment  and  became  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  unanimous  vote  by  which  the  measure 
was  approved  demonstrated  the  Senate's 
realization  of  the  urgent  need  of  planning 
and  coordinating  efforts  for  national  devel- 
opment. 

The  recommendations  of  the  commission 
could  provide  not  only  for  a  better  balance 
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In  eoonomlc  growth  but  for  a  practical  at- 
tack upon  the  problem  of  extending  dvll 
rights  alike  to  all  Americana. 

Creating  new  Job  opportunltlea  In  de- 
pressed rural  areas  would  help  disadvantaged 
groups  to  rise  aboye  the  poverty  level,  Im- 
prove their  education,  take  a  more  active 
Interest  In  public  affairs  and  win  respect  to 
replace  age-old  prejudice. 

This  would  greatly  reduce  the  migration 
from  rural  to  urban  areas  and  eventually 
could  open  the  way  for  bringing  millions 
back  from  the  depressing  slums  to  the  sun- 
ahlne  and  pure  air  of  the  countryside. 

The  resulting  better  balance  In  popula- 
tion would  help  simplify  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  the  cities  and  would  spread  to  many 
more  people  a  rightful  share  In  the  best 
Ufe  ever  lived. 

Such  a  possibility  should  strongly  influ- 
ence the  House  of  Representatives  to  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  resolution. 

[Prom  the  OU  City   (Pa.)    Derrick,  Nov.   15. 
1967] 

Mabth  Plan  roa  AMzaica 

One  of  the  strange  things  about  this  coun- 
try Is  that  we  continue  to  Jam  people  in  over- 
populated  areas  while  vast,  unpopulated 
lands  remain  idle. 

We  are  pouring  millions  of  dollars  In  the 
cities  to  try  to  solve  the  problems  created  by 
high  population  densities.  We  tear  down  and 
rebuild,  we  erpertment  with  solutions,  we 
spend  liberally  trying  to  avoid  crises.  Yet  the 
metropolitan  areas  get  bigger,  and  the  trou- 
bles bigger. 

Unchecked  migration  to  the  big  clUes  has 
nsTilted  In  a  strangling  congestion  there, 
prodxiclng  unemployment  and  lawlessness. 

And  while  we  i>ay  dearly  for  the  square 
yards  of  space  in  dtiee  for  widening  roads, 
constructing  parking  lots,  or  erecting  high- 
rise  apartments,  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  of  lower-priced  land  In  rural  areas  all 
over  the  country. 

To  work  towards  spreading  out  the  popu- 
lation would  seem  to  have  many  things  in  its 
favor.  It  should  alleviate  the  pressures  on  the 
big  cities.  Less  money  would  be  wasted  on 
piecemeal  solutions. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  Is  a  master  plan 
for  the  United  States.  We  zone  dtlea,  why 
not  zone  the  United  States;  then  try  to 
spread  out  economic  development  and  popu- 
lation. 


JEAN  MONNET,  ALSO  OF  FRANCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  as  Sena- 
tors may  Imow,  Jean  Monnet,  one  of  the 
architects  of  European  economic  unifica- 
tion. Is  in  Washington  briefly^  While 
visiting  our  country,  he  tias  madeseveral 
speeches  reafBrming  the  fimdamental 
relationships  that  tie  Europe  and  the 
United  States  together  and  which  are 
often  obscured  by  our  annoyance  and 
concern  over  some  of  the  statements  or 
actions  of  President  de  Gaulle. 

The  presence  of  Jean  Monnet  in  our 
midst  during  a  time  of  trial  for  this  Na- 
tion is  most  reassuring,  and  I  am  person- 
ally most  grateful  for  his  positive  and 
clear-sighted  statements  on  the  U.S.  re- 
lationships to  Europe,  on  the  need  for  the 
formation  of  larger  regional  entities  in 
the  world  lll^e  the  European  Common 
Market,  and  on  other  urgent  world  prob- 
lems. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  James 
Reston's  column  about  Jean  Monnet, 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASHXMoroif:   A  OaxAT  FaxNcmcAN  Comss 

TO  Town 

(By  James  Reston) 

Washiitoton,  December  7. — Many  visitors 
come  to  Washington  these  days  from  over- 
seas, but  few  with  aa  cool  and  clear  a  mind 
or  as  steady  an  eye  on  the  long  future  as 
Jean  Monnet  of  France. 

He  always  seems  to  show  up  here  Just 
when  there  is  hurt  In  our  hearts  about  Prance, 
and  he  always  says  the  same  thing,  and  It 
always  sovmds  new  because  we  tend  to  forget 
his  quiet  wisdom  when  he's  gone. 

I  believe  in  America,  he  says.  Vietnam  la  a 
passing  phase,  a  tragic  event  in  the  long  and 
difUcult  adjustment  to  new  world  conditions, 
but  for  all  the  present  dlylsions  and  con- 
fusions, the  slow  movement  toward  Inter- 
dependence among  nations  goes  on. 

TBS  FATAL  SPQUT 

In  Biirope,  he  says,  we  have  seen  and  suf- 
fered from  the  spirit  of  domination  and  na- 
tionalism. Over  the  centuries,  one  after 
another  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe 
has  tried  to  dominate  the  others.  Each  be- 
lieved In  its  own  superiority;  each  acted  for  a 
time  In  the  illusion  that  superiority  could  be 
afJlrmed  and  maintained  by  force.  Each  In 
turn  was  defeated,  and  each  failure  grew 
more  catastrophic  as  the  weapons  of  war 
grew  more  powerful. 

Monnet  Is  not  diverted  from  his  simple 
themes  by  disappointment  or  even  war.  He 
did  not  lead  the  way  toward  the  unification 
of  Europe  by  concentrating  on  narrow  im- 
mediate problems.  The  thing  to  do.  he  be- 
lieves, is  to  change  the  conditions  surround- 
ing the  problems;  to  work  toward  larger 
groupings  of  nations  that  can  deal  on  more 
equal  terms  with  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  to  avoid  the  spirit  of 
domination,  which  is  the  curse  of  the  age. 

WTTK  AND  CONQT7ER 

It  must  have  been  reassuring  to  President 
Johnson  to  listen  to  this  compassionate  man 
this  week.  Monnet  looks  back  of  Vietnam  and 
beyond  It.  and  sees  in  the  longer  reaches  of 
American  policy  good  reason  for  hope. 

"Instead  of  following  the  old  maxim  of 
divide  and  rule,"  he  said  the  other  day  in 
New  York.  "America,  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation,  has  not  behaved  as  If  it  feared  a 
rival  but  as  if  it  sought  a  partner.  ...  I  have 
Hved  In  your  country  long  enough  to  know 
that  what  some  people  think  Is  a  will  In 
America  to  dominate  Is  really  the  desire  for 
efficiency,  which  Is  quite  another  matter.  If 
the  United  States  wished  to  dominate.  It 
would  seek  to  maintain  national  divisions  In 
Europe,  whereas  It  supports  European  unity." 

Yet  Monnet.  though  confident  of  the  fu- 
ture. Is  not  happy  about  the  present.  He  be- 
lieves we  get  In  trouble  In  the  world  because 
we  have  no  clear  objective  and  no  adequate 
prrocedures  for  reaching  policy  decisions.  He 
Is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  form  of  con- 
sultation between  sovereign  nations,  but  be- 
lieves the  nations  mxist  work  together,  not  to 
achieve  their  separate  goals  but  to  change 
the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  the  prob- 
lems. 

"I  am  more  than  ever  convinced,"  he  says, 
"that  world  peace  can  be  safeguarded  only 
by  the  formation  of  larger  entitles  In  the 
world  like  the  Europ>ean  Community,  meet- 
ing and  discussing  problems  inside  common 
Institutions,  whether  these  problems  be  of 
political,  defense  or  monetary  policy." 

TBK  itoutrrr  pkincipli 
The  guide  of  the  future,  as  Monnet  sees 
It,  lies  In  applying  to  international  life  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  inside  the  demo- 
cratic socleUes  of  the  West.  "Within  na- 
tional frontiers,"  he  observes,  "men  long  ago 
found  and  developed  civilized  ways  of  deal- 
ing wttb  oonfllcts  of  Interest;  they  no  longer 


needed  to  defend  themselves  by  force.  Rules 
and  institutions  established  equality  of  sta- 
tus; the  poorer  and  weaker  organized  them- 
selves to  exert  greater  Influence;  the  more 
powerful  and  the  less-favored  recognized 
their  common  Interest.  Human  nature  had 
not  changed:  it  was  hiunan  behavior  that 
had  been  changed  by  common  Institutions 
under  conditions  providing  at  least  a  mini- 
mum  of  well-being.  .  .  ." 

NATIONALISM 

His  complaint  Is  that  across  frontiers  na- 
tions still  behave  aa  would  Individuals  If 
there  were  no  laws  and  no  institutions,  and 
his  purpose  now.  as  it  has  been  for  over  forty 
years,  is  to  work  away  slowly  and  steadUy 
toward  the  application  of  this  unifying  and 
cIvUizing  principle  among  nations. 

In  the  narrow  and  tangled  mood  of  Wash- 
ington today,  this  vision  of  a  larger  purpose 
beyond  Vietnam,  even  beyond  American  na- 
tionalism, has,  as  usual.  Impressed  everybody 
who  talked  to  Monnet.  The  number,  alas, 
was  not  large.  Congress  hears  the  soldiers 
and  the  visiting  shahs,  but  the  philosophers 
and  prophets  It  seldom  hears,  and  It  Is  phi- 
losophy and  hopeful  prophecy  that  the  capi- 
tal needs  now  more  than  almost  anything 
else. 


LOAN  OF  ADDITIONAL  DESTROYER 
TO  KOREA 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  relieved  that  the  House  and 
Senate  in  conference  today  authorized 
for  Korea,  one  of  our  best  friends  and 
stanchest  allies,  and  currently  our 
strongest  supporter  in  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam,  the  loan  of  two  additional  de- 
stroyers. Korea's  only  destroyer  is  play- 
ing a  critical  role  in  thwarting  the  in- 
filtration of  North  Korea  agents  from  the 
sea.  I  have  Just  returned  from  the  Re- 
public of  Korea,  and  their  records  for  the 
past  year  show  numerous  landings  being 
made  by  infiltrators  who  come  over  the 
sealanes.  The  rate  of  incidents  is  up  more 
than  10  times  this  year  over  last  year. 
Very  few  landings  occur  on  the  coast  that 
is  being  patrolled  by  their  destroyer. 

With  a  destroyer  patrolling  each  coast 
simultaneously,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant Increase  in  ability  to  intercept  en- 
emy agent  boats. 

The  House  and  Senate  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated in  passing  this  most  important 
legislation. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  MENTAL  RE- 
TARDATION CENTER  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  DEMONSTRATION  PROJ- 
ECT FOR  BOULDER  COUNTY, 
COLO. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Western  States  were  built  on  a  reputa- 
tion for  meeting  and  solving  problems 
head  on.  In  this  day  and  age  of  chronic 
complainers  and  negative  demonstrators, 
I  am  happy  to  report  the  upholding  of 
that  fine  western  tradition  of  do-it-your- 
self individualism  by  a  group  of  Colo- 
radans. 

On  Sunday,  November  5,  more  than 
2,000  citizens  and  college  and  high  school 
students  of  Boulder,  Colo.,  took  to  the 
streets  in  a  drive  to  collect  3.5  million 
trading  stamps  to  be  exchanged  for  two 
buses  for  the  use  of  retarded  children 
and  adults.  Three  hours  and  forty-five 
minutes  later,  over  6  million  stamps  had 
been  ec^ected  from  Boulder  housewives. 
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It  is  a  proud  moment  when  a  com- 
munity can  Join  with  college  and  high 
school  students  to  tackle  a  problem  and 
achieve  such  an  outstanding  success. 

An  editorial  published  in  the  Boulder 
Daily  Camera  and  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Mental  Health  and  Re- 
tardation Center  in  Boulder  tell  a  strong 
story  of  a  dynamic,  active  community. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Boulder  City-Countt 

Health  Department, 
Boulder,  Colo.,  November  9, 1967. 
Senator  Petek  H.  Dominick, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dominick:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  26,  1967,  and  your  In- 
terest in  our  project. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The  following  are  three  peiragraphs  of  a 

letter  that  is  being  sent  to  all  women's  orga- 
nizations In  Boulder  County  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting a  final  local  campaign  drive : 

1.  In  three  hours  and  forty  five  minutes  on 
Sunday,  November  5,  1967  a  miracle  was  ac- 
complished by  2,000  college  students,  high 
school  students  and  citizens  when  over 
6,000,000  Gold  Bond  trading  stamps  were 
collected  from  Boulder,  Colorado  housewives 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  two  passenger 
buses  for  the  use  of  retarded  children  and 
adults  of  the  Boulder  County  Sheltered 
Workshop  and  North  Broadway  School  In 
Boulder. 

2.  In  the  Interest  of  construction  of  a  com- 
bined Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Center  in  Boulder,  over  50  women's  or- 
ganizations and  Individuals  in  Boulder  City 
and  Boulder  County  are  being  asked  to  con- 
tinue this  citizen's  momentum  by  conduct- 
ing a  Christmas  Holiday  fund  raising  cam- 
paign asking  family  Christmas  Holiday  Con- 
tributions for  the  project  in  amounts  from 
916.00  to  91,000.00  which  can  be  placed  In 
1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

3.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of  all 
women's  organizations  throughout  the  City 
and  County  of  Boulder,  members  of  the  cam- 
paign organization,  and  board  will  be  held  at 
the  Auditorium  of  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Building,  3450  Broadway,  Boulder,  Colorado, 
7:30  Monday  evening,  November  20,  1967.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  plan  a  final 
fund  drive  for  this  combined  Mental  Health 
and  Mental  Retardation  Center.  We  need 
your  organization's  help  to  meet  the  goals 
of  this  National  Demonstration  Project.  Por 
your  Interest  we  are  enclosing  a  campaign 
brochure  and  project  summary  sheet  which 
further  explains  the  project  and  Its  goals. 

Enclosed  are  copies  of  local  newspaper 
articles  explaining  the  successful  Oold  Bond 
Trading  Stamp  Project  recently  conducted 
In  Boulder,  Colorado.  I  believe  this  Is  the 
first  time  In  the  United  States  that  over 
2,000  college  students,  high  school  students 
and  citizens  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves  and 
worked  together  for  such  a  worthy  cause.  I 
think  It  is  about  time  that  we  have  some 
National  Publicity  on  the  positive  actions 
of  college  and  high  school  students  for  a 
community  project. 

•  «  •  •  • 

We  need  your  help  to  make  this  unique 
project  become  the  first  of  Its  kind  in  the 
United  States  a  success,  and  thank  you  for 
anything  you  can  do  to  help  us. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Charles  H.  Dowding,  Jr..  M.D..  M J>JS.. 

Vice  President  and  Chairman,  Founda- 
tion Committee,  Fundraising  Cam- 
fMign,  Mental  Health  arUl  Mental 
Retardation  Center,  Inc. 


[From  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Dally  Camera, 

Nov.  6,  19«71 

OvsR  THE  Top 

In  three  hovu-s  and  40  minutes  Sunday, 
many  more  than  the  required  3.5  million 
Gold  Bond  Stamps  were  collected  for  the 
bus  for  the  Boulder  County  Sheltered  Work- 
shop and  North  Broadway  Center.  Ruth 
Wood,  director  of  the  center,  and  Henry 
Werner,  president  of  the  Boulder  County 
Mental  Health  Association,  mark  the  scale. 
Officials  estimate  that  more  than  6  million 
stamps  will  be  in  the  final  count.  Plans  are 
to  use  the  extra  trading  stamps  for  a  smaller 
nine-passenger  vehicle  and  perhaps  other 
equipment.  Hundreds  of  citizens,  university 
students  and  high  school  students  partici- 
pated in  the  1  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  drive.  The  drive 
was  kicked  off  at  a  rally  in  the  Arapahoe 
Shopping  Center  by  Mayor  Robert  Knecht. 

(From  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Dally  Camera, 

Nov.  6, 1967] 

Student  Leaders 

Doug  Ghertner,  president  of  the  University 
of  Colorado  Inter  Fraternity  Council,  and 
Linda  Valdez,  president  of  the  University's 
Panhellenlc  Council,  assist  at  the  tally  board 
Sunday  in  the  Harvest  House  after  hundreds 
of  students  from  various  campus  and  dty  or- 
ganizations took  part  in  the  "Walk  for  a 
Ride"  bus  drive.  The  students  brought  back 
more  than  four  million  Gold  Bond  stamps 
and  Gift  Star  coupons  to  go  towsu-d  the  bus 
for  the  Boulder  County  Sheltered  Workshop. 
The  top  stamp  gathering  groups  were  the 
Newman  Center  with  570,253;  and  Alpha 
Gamma  Delta  sorority,  348,041.  The  sorori- 
ties gathered  2,342,807  stamps  and  the  fra- 
ternities 1,379,851.  Over  5,381,000  stamps  were 
collected  and  counted  In  the  four  hour  period 
Sunday  with  a  final  count  expected  to  top  6 
million. 

[From  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Dally  Camera, 

Nov.  7,  1967] 

Pastin'  and  Countin* 

For  nearly  30  members  of  the  Boulder 
High  School  Thespians  Club  Sunday  after- 
noon was  spent  pasting  and  counting  trad- 
ing stamps  at  the  Harvest  House  In  the 
"Walk  for  a  Ride"  stamp  drive.  From  left  are 
Ellen  Curtis,  Bob  Buchanan  and  Wajme 
Fulks,  club  president.  The  Thespians,  along 
with  several  hundred  other  University  stu- 
dent organization  members,  other  students 
and  Boulderltes,  collected  about  6  million 
stamps  for  the  Boulder  County  Sheltered 
Workshop  and  North  Broadway  Center.  The 
stamp  counting  process  was  not  completed 
even  today,  so  good  was  the  public's  response 
to  the  drive.  The  goal  was  3.5  million  stamps 
for  a  36-passenger  bus,  but  the  number  col- 
lected will  make  possible  other  equipment  as 
well. 

[From   the   Boulder    (Colo.)    Dally   CEtmera. 

Nov.  7,  1967] 

How  Miracles  Are  Made  To  Happen 

It  was  like  a  shower  of  pennies  from 
heaven.  And  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  turned  out  to  be  two. 

With  a  face  value  of  only  one-tenth  of  a 
cent  each.  CKsld  Bond  trading  stamps  were 
swept  up  Sunday  like  leaves  on  the  fencellne 
in  an  autiimn  breee.  Hundreds  of  Boulder 
citizens,  and  University  and  high  school  stu- 
dents went  through  the  city  Sunday  like  a 
great  hiunan  vacuum  cleaner  In  an  effort 
to  glean  three  and  a  half  milUon  trading 
stamps  from  generous  householders. 

Object:  to  exchange  the  stamps  for  a  36- 
peissenger  bus  to  serve  the  Boulder  County 
Sheltered  Workshop  and  North  Broadway 
Center.  These  facilities  work  with  retarded 
chUdren. 

Result:  almost  twice  as  many  trading 
stamps  as  hoped  for — more  than  six  mil- 
Uon— enough  to  get  the  anticipated  bus  plus 


a  smaller  nl&e-passenger  vehicle  and  perhaps 
other  needed  equipment  too. 

Anybody  who  doesn't  beUeve  In  miracles 
wlU  have  to  think  again  when  he  notes  that 
the  whole  Job  was  done  In  Just  three  hours 
and  40  minutes. 

Hippies  and  chronic  protestors  can  wallow 
In  their  oddbaU  philosophies,  bemoaning 
the  faults  of  society  and  doing  nothing  to 
cvu«  them  but  make  negative  noises  and 
show  off  In  public. 

What  an  inspiring  contrast  we  see  In  the 
positive  action  of  young  people  and  others 
last  Sunday.  They  saw  a  Job  that  needed 
doing  and  Instead  of  shaking  their  heads 
or  their  fists  and  clucking  their  tongues, 
they  rolled  up  their  sleeves. 

That's  the  way  the  good  society  of  Amer- 
ica was  built.  And  the  way  It  will  be  per- 
petuated. 

Thanks  to  All 
On  behalf  of  the  students,  parents,  staff, 
and  board  members  may  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  the  people  of  Boulder  for 
being  so  generous  in  helping  with  the  "Walk 
for  a  Ride"  appeal  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Colorado 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  all  their  time 
and  efforts,  as  well  as  the  merchants  who 
also  contributed  in  so  many  ways.  The  drive 
for  Gold  Bond  trading  stamps  for  a  Center 
bus  went  over  the  top. 
Congratulations. 

Mrs.  Ruth  M.  Wood, 
Executive     Director,     Boulder     County 
Sheltered  Workshop  and  North  Broad- 
way School. 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BOOK,  "MOUNTAIN 
OF  GOLD,"  BY  BETTY  LEE  SUNG 

Mr.  FONG.  Mr.  President,  a  book  that 
very  much  needed  to  be  written  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  It 
is  entitled  "Mountain  of  Gold:  The 
Story  of  the  Chinese  in  America,"  and 
was  written  by  Betty  Lee  Sung. 

The  author  traces  the  history  of  the 
Chinese  back  to  the  days  of  the  Gold 
Rush,  when  they  first  came  to  mine  gold 
in  the  hills  of  California.  Shortly  after- 
ward, they  were  recruited  in  large  num- 
l>ers  to  help  open  up  the  U.S.  frontier. 

Especially  noteworthy  among  their 
many  contributions  to  the  building  of 
the  West  was  their  role  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  transcontinental  railroad  and 
its  branch  lines  which  welded  this  Na- 
tion into  one. 

But  when  their  work  was  done,  the 
Chinese  foimd  themselves  unwanted, 
feared,  and  persecuted.  The  phrsise,  "Not 
a  Chinaman's  chance,"  was  bom  of  this 
period  and  culminated  in  the  infamous 
Exclusion  Acts  which  barred  them  from 
this  country  for  more  than  60  years  and 
prevented  them  from  becoming  citizens. 

Because  of  the  tremendous  infiux  of 
Chinese  immigrants — 200,000  from  1850 
to  1880 — following  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California,  Congress  enacted  the  first 
of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Acts  of  1882. 
The  act  suspended  immigration  of  Chi- 
nese laborers  to  the  United  States  for  10 
years,  although  Chinese  already  in  the 
country  on  November  17,  1880,  were  al- 
lowed to  leave  and  reenter. 

Two  yesirs  later,  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  1882  was  tightened  even  further. 
Not  only  was  the  period  of  suspension  of 
Chinese  immigration  extended  another 
10  years  in  the  act  of  1884;  the  stricture 
was    made    applicable    to    all    Chinese. 
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wherever  their  birth  or  whatever  their 
national  allegiance. 

While  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  of 
March  12,  1888,  allowed  entry  of  Chinese 
oflBcials,  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
and  travelers  for  pleasure  or  curiosity, 
the  legislation  of  October  1,  1888,  took 
away  from  Chinese  laborers  the  right  of 
reentry  into  the  United  States,  unless 
they  had  reentered  before  the  date  of  the 
act. 

These  exclusion  laws  were  extended 
again  in  1892  and  in  1902;  in  1902  they 
were  extended  without  limitation. 

How  the  Chinese  immigrants  reacted 
to  the  indignities,  the  discrimination, 
and  the  injustices  wreaked  upon  them 
is  little-known  but  fascinating  history 
and  also  provides  a  useful  comparison 
with  the  experience  of  other  minority 
groups. 

More  important  than  the  book's  his- 
torical account  is  the  sociological  study 
of  the  present-day  American-Chinese 
communities.  Such  a  study  has  been  only 
rarely  undertaken,  and  Mrs.  Sung  has 
done  it  well. 

She  analyzes  the  American -Chinese 
population  in  regard  to  total  population, 
distribution  by  State,  age,  education,  oc- 
cupations, vital  statistics,  and  some  of 
the  current  attitudes  of  the  Caucasian 
popiilation  toward  them,  'niere  are  chap- 
ters on  Chinatowns,  the  Impact  of  the 
Christian  church  on  established  religious 
patterns,  the  family  and  its  adjustment 
to  life  in  America,  and  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing occupational  undertakings  of  the 
Chinese  people— from  the  hand  laim- 
drles  and  restaurants  in  the  1800's  to  the 
professions  to  which  many  have  turned 
as  educational  c^portunities  increased 
and  in  which  many  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  in  the  arts,  business, 
and  science. 

Pot  example,  Ldn  Yu  Tang,  Chinese 
philosopher  and  author;  Dr.  Chen  Nlng 
Yang  and  Dr.  Tsung  Dao  Lee,  who  joint- 
ly won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physics  while 
engaged  in  research  In  the  Princeton 
Institute  of  Advanced  Studies. 

"Mountain  of  Gold"  has  been  well  re- 
ceived in  scholarly  circles.  Prof.  Shirley 
Hopklnson,  of  San  Jose  State  College, 
In  California,  recommended  the  book  in 
the  publication  Library  Journal  for  the 
general  reading  as  well  as  for  scholarly 
research.  Publisher's  Weekly  called  it 
"factual,"  'lively,"  "thoughtful."  and 
"wen  written."  Professor  of  History 
Herb  Wood,  at  the  State  University  of 
Washington  foimd  the  book  "absolutely 
delightful." 

The  book  has  also  been  favorably  re- 
ceived by  an  imderstandably  critical 
American-Chinese  commtinlty.  Kwang- 
Llen  Lee,  chairman  of  the  national  Lee 
Family  Association,  wrote: 

It  la  tnily  a,  scholarly  piece  of  work.  It 
will  help  the  reading  public  understand 
the  Chinese -Americans  and  the  latter,  their 
heritage. 

Wei-Shlen  Yuln,  editor  of  the  Long 
Island  Chinese  Center  Newsletter,  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  many  Chi- 
nese-Americans when  he  said: 

It  not  only  says  what  yoa  might  want  to 
haTe  said,  but  makes  extremely  interesting 
reading  also. 


The  author,  Betty  Lee  Sung,  Is  a  sec- 
ond-generation Chinese-American  who 
writes  from  Intimate  knowledge  of  her 
own  people.  She  has  lived  and  studied 
in  China  and  speaks  three  Chinese  dia- 
lects. Much  of  the  information  for  this 
bo<^  comes  from  firsthand  observation 
and  interviews  with  hundreds  of  people. 
It  is  a  book  that  no  outsider  could  have 
written. 

Mrs.  Sung's  credentials  are  note- 
worthy and  of  a  high  order.  She  is  an 
alumna  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  For  5  years 
she  wrote  a  special  feature  for  the 
"Voice  of  America"  on  the  Chinese  In 
the  United  States.  She  has  held  editorial 
jobs  with  Channel  Press  and  Doubleday. 
She  holds  a  masters  degree  of  library 
science  from  Queens  College  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York  and  now  works 
as  a  librarian  with  the  Queens  Borough 
Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Sung  resides  in  Douglaston,  N.Y. 
She  is  the  mother  of  four  children — two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

I  am  delighted  and  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  this  very  ex- 
cellent book,  and  to  commend  it  with- 
out qualification  to  all  persons  who  may 
be  Interested  in  the  story  of  one  of 
America's  minority  groups. 


SERMON  ENTITLED  "THE  CHURCH 
AND  PEACE  MARCHERS."  BY  DR. 
JOHN  R.  STUCKEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  weeks  the  attitude  of  certain 
clergymen  toward  U.S.  involvement  In 
Vietnam  has  been  a  matter  of  much  con- 
troversy and  public  attention.  There  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  a  sermon 
entitled  "The  Church  and  Peace  March- 
ers," delivered  by  Dr.  John  R.  Stuckey  at 
the  Capitol  Hill  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church  on  October  22  of  this  year.  The 
sermon  takes  an  entirely  different  ap- 
proach in  assessing,  from  a  Christian 
viewpoint,  TJS.  Involvement  in  Vietnam. 
The  thought  and  the  clear,  lucid  reason- 
ing contained  in  the  sermon  make  it  one 
of  the  finest  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  read.  Dr.  Stuckey  Is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended for  examining  the  war  and  Its 
many  domestic  ramifications  in  such  an 
excellent  manner. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ser- 
mon be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX    CaUBCH    AND    THX    PEACE    MaBCHISS 

(Sermon  preached  by  Dr.  John  R.  Stuckey, 
at  the  Capitol  Hill  Metropolitan  Baptist 
Church.  Sixth  and  A  Streets  NJi.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  October  2, 1907) 
The  chnrch's  role  In  the  current  wax-peace 
conflict  has  been  confused   and  oonfuslng. 
The  voices  that  have  been  most  consistently 
heard  have  been  those  of  t3>e  left.  It  seems 
Imperative  to  me  to  make  this  attempt  to 
articulate  what  I  honestly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve should  be  the  role  of  the  church  with 
reference  to  the  Viet  Nam  war  in  particular, 
war  In  general  and.  In  a  broader  sweep,  the 
draft. 

This  week-end  55,000  dttzens  of  this  won- 
derful land  of  ours  have  made  the  pilgrimage 
to  Washington  (or  already  llTe  here)  to 
march  in  protest  against  the  draft  and 
against   our   Inrolrement  In   Viet  Nam.   A 


moivement  of  this  magnitude  cannot  and 
must  not  escape  the  judgment  of  the  church. 
If  It  is  right — we  shoiUd  join  It.  If  it  is 
wrong — we  should  specUc  out  against  It.  The 
issue  1«  that  clear  and  simple  to  me.  I  did 
not  join  It.  Therefore,  I  speak  out  against  it. 

WHAT    DOES    THE    BIBIS    SAT    ABOI7T    WAR? 

There  are  247  times  in  the  Bible  when  the 
word  "war"  Is  used — most  of  these  times  In 
reference  to  armed  conflict  between  tribes 
or  nations.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  Old 
Testament,  some  In  the  New.  Two  things 
stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  a  study  of  these 
passages. 

First,  God  often  command-^d  His  people 
to  engage  In  war — often  fough.  with  them — 
and  frequently  gave  them  victory.  The  Old 
Testament  declares  that  "God  Is  a  man  of 
war."  Therefore,  we  cannot  say  that  all  war 
Is  all  evil. 

Second,  the  Old  Testament  In  particular, 
but  the  New  Testament  to  some  degree,  looks 
toward  a  time  in  history  when  peace  shall 
reign  and  war  shall  be  no  more — "when 
nations  shall  beat  their  swords  Into  plow- 
shares and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks." 
But,  that  will  pertain  to  the  Messianic  King- 
dom— a  Kingdom  characterized  by  the  rule 
of  God  In  the  lives  of  men  and  in  the  affedrs 
of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  a  time  when  truth, 
righteousness.  Justice  and  mercy  will  flow 
naturally  and  abundantly  from  the  hearts 
of  all  men.  We  do  not  now  live  in  such  a 
time  as  this. 

These  two  principles  added  together  indi- 
cate that  we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  war 
by  a  direct  quote  from  Scripture.  It  must  be 
answered  on  the  basis  of  a  realistic  approach 
to  the  human  situation  as  it  Is — not  as  we 
would  like  it  to  be.  We  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
world — therefore,  the  paclflst  role  cannot  be 
sucessfuUy  acted  out.  In  reference  to  the 
coup  in  Greece  smd  the  United  States'  re- 
sponse to  It  a  government  spokesman  com- 
mented this  week,  "It  Is  not  possible,  the 
world  is  simply  not  made,  so  that  we  can 
have  everything  Just  as  we  want  It."  This  Is 
equally  true  with  respect  to  Viet  Nam  and  to 
war  in  general. 

Peace  must  always  be  our  working  goal. 
But  peace  can  only  be  fragmentarlly  achieved 
in  our  kind  of  world.  One  man  flnds  peace  in 
his  woilc,  but  conflict  in  his  home  life.  An- 
other flnds  peace  In  his  family  relationships, 
but  conflict  In  bis  social  experiences.  One 
nation  will  be  at  peace  with  one  neighbor 
and  at  war  with  another,  or  at  peace  In  one 
decade  and  at  war  In  another,  or  at  peace 
with  all  Its  neighbors,  yet  have  internal 
strife.  War  Is  a  simple  fact  of  political  and 
social  realism.  We  must  work  to  minimize 
It — we  cannot  eradicate  it  altogether.  We  cer- 
tainly cannot  wish  It  away,  talk  it  to  death, 
or  demonstrate  It  into  some  kind  of  limbo  of 
non-existence. 

My  personal  reaction  to  the  peace  protest- 
ers is  illustrated  by  the  story  out  of  the  old 
West  of  the  drunken  cowboy  who  lassoed  the 
locomotive.  We  might  have  to  admire  his 
ambitions,  but  we  would  be  forced  to  ques- 
tion his  wisdom  and  Judgment. 

In  this  current  conflict  of  Ideas  the  church 
finds  its  total  inability  to  sit  in  theoretical 
judgment.  We  cannot  quote  from  verse  one  of 
chapter  one  of  book  X  of  the  Bible  that  war 
Is  wrong  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. We  cannot  even  discover  with  total 
clarity  those  circumstances  under  which  it 
might  be  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  We  are  faced, 
therefore,  with  the  necessity  of  Judging  this 
war,  being  fought  under  these  conditions. 
In  1067.  We  will  not  find  our  answers  In  the 
past — we  can  only  discover  them  in  the  pres- 
ent. This  brings  us  to  two  questions  as  we 
try  to  identify  our  own  response  to  the  mas- 
sive demonstrations  of  this  past  weA. 

WHO  AXE  THESE  PEOPLE   AlTTWATt 

Plrst,  I  believe  we  are  Justified  in  asking 
who  are  these  people  anyway?  Perhaps  this 
question  and  Its  answer  Is  not  essential  to  a 


definition  of  our  own  position — but  I  do 
feel  that  It  Is  helpful  to  ask  it.  Vocal,  loud, 
demonstrative  and  sometimes  violent,  they 
seem  to  fall  into  one  of  five  categories. 

Plrst,  some  of  them  are  cowards  I  Some 
simply  do  not  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
prospect  of  having  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom. They  are  perfectly  willing  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  that  freedom,  but  do  not  have 
the  guts  to  defend  It  for  themselves  or  to 
assure  It  to  others.  These  are  to  be  scorned! 
It  requires  no  real  courage  to  march — or  to 
turn  in  a  draft  card.  There  is  not  one  chance 
In  one  thousand  that  any  action  will  be 
taken  against  such  persons.  In  an  Interview 
Friday  over  a  local  station  one  young  demon- 
strator was  asked  why  he  was  burning  his 
draft  card.  His  flat  answer  was,  "I  don't  want 
to  go  to  Viet  Nam!"  When  asked  if  he  was 
not  afraid  he  would  be  prosecuted  his  an- 
swer was,  "They  can't  prosecute  all  of  us." 

Second,  some  of  them  are  agitators,  trou- 
ble-makers, in  many  cases.  I  am  sure.  Com- 
munists and  Communist  sympathizers  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  America, 
the  freedom  which  it  enjoys  and  the  hope  for 
such  freedom  that  it  engenders  in  others.  One 
of  the  leading  organizers  of  this  march  has 
made  two  unauthorized  trips  to  Hanoi  where 
he  has  consulted  with  the  North  Vietnamese 
rulers  and  the  leaders  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  in  the  South.  Others  are  mem- 
bers of  and  leaders  in  Peking-oriented  Com- 
munist organizations.  In  other  cases,  the 
anti-social  types  who,  II  they  were  not  doing 
this,  would  be  revolting  in  other  equally  un- 
acceptable, anti-social  ways.  These  are  to  be 
feared  and  opposed. 

Third,  the  idealistic  young — still  imma- 
ture enough  that  their  actions  are  but  re- 
flections of  someone  else's  thoughts.  They 
are  confused  but  determined  in  their  stand 
and  not  open  to  reason.  These  are  to  be 
pitied.  It  is  also  Imperative  that  they  be  led 
to  see  the  results  of  their  behavior. 

Fourth,  the  thoughtless,  the  crowd-fol- 
lowers. Those  out  for  a  lark.  Again,  they  are 
to  be  pitied,  but  also  to  be  shown  the  dangers 
of  the  position  to  which  they  give  the  weight 
of  their  numbers.  I  am  reminded  by  this 
group  of  the  Candid  Camera  program  I  saw 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  A  small  group  of  peo- 
ple were  walking  around  in  a  circle  carrying 
protest  signs.  As  persons  would  stop  to  watch 
them,  one  of  the  group  would  go  over  and  try 
to  persuade  the  onlooker  to  join  in  the  pro- 
test march.  Many  did — without  ever  being 
given  the  vaguest  Idea  of  what  the  protest 
was  all  about.  One  wonders  how  many  thou- 
sands of  such  gullible  persons  are  In  Wash- 
ington this  week-end. 

Fifth,  there  are  those  who  are  genuinely 
and  by  conviction  opposed  to  the  draft,  to 
war,  and/or  to  Viet  Nam — persona  who  hon- 
estly and  sincerely  feel  that  this  is  their  only 
way  of  expressing  an  effective  opposition. 
They  are  very  dedicated  to  this  and  think  of 
themselves  as  savioiu-s  of  the  world.  These 
persons  must  be  heard,  but  somehow  they 
too  must  be  led  to  find  a  more  responsible 
road  to  dissent. 

WHAT   ARE    THE    REAL    ISSTTES    IN    VIETNAM? 

We  come  now  to  the  real  crux  of  the  en- 
tire matter.  What  are  the  real  Issues  in  the 
war  in  Viet  Nam?  Are  the  Issues  such  that 
the  church  can  say,  "While  we  deplore  the 
necessity  of  war,  we  feel  constrained  to  lend 
our  support  until  the  stated  objectives  can 
be  honorably  achieved?"  I  believe  that  they 
are,  therefore,  I  believe  that  those  who  have 
marched  on  the  Pentagon  this  week  have 
done  a  serious  disservice  to  our  country  and 
to  the  more  than  half-a-mllUon  men  now 
engaged  in  the  struggle  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  first  and  overriding  Issue  Is  Commu- 
nism, with  Its  designs  of  world  conquest.  In 
the  minds  of  many  responsible  persons  lies 
the  assurance  that  behind  the  protests  of 
this  week  lirrk  Communist  designs.  A  United 
Press  International  survey  Indicated  that  tlM 


more  responsible  peace  organizations  In  the 
country  have  refused  to  be  involved  in  this 
march.  A  Washington  area  pastor  has  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  "deeply  disturbed 
about  some  of  the  people  who  seem  to  be 
running  the  show." 

There  Is  no  social  and  political  Issue  of 
our  time  that  Is  of  greater  concern  to  the 
church  than  Is  Communism.  Communism  is 
atheistic — ^not  in  a  passive  way,  but  in  an 
aggressive,  militant  way.  It  is  the  right  of 
any  man  In  our  free  society  to  deny  the 
existence  of  God — but  it  can  be  the  right  of 
no  man  in  any  society  to  deny  to  others  the 
right  to  express  their  belief  in  God  through 
worship  and  evangelism.  The  history  of  Com- 
munism at  this  point  is  well  known  and  well 
documented.  It  permits  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  churches  In  any  given  locale,  and 
seriously  restricts  the  activities  of  those.  It 
prohibits  families  from  teaching  religion  to 
children.  It  prohibits  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  to  children  In  the  ways  so  common  to 
us,  such  as  Sunday  Schools.  It  Imprisons, 
discriminates  against,  and  often  destroys 
Christians,  and  In  particular  Christian  lead- 
ers. It  uses  every  means  and  method  at  its 
ccHnmand  to  destroy  the  idea  of  God  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  permits  no  opportunities 
for  Christians  to  fulfill  the  commands  of  our 
Lord  to  "go  into  all  the  world  and  make  dis- 
ciples of  all  nations;"  or  to  "go  home  and  tell 
them  what  great  things  the  Lord  has  done 
lor  you;"  or  to  be  "witnesses  unto  me." 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  central  Issue  in 
Viet  Nam  is  Communism — therefore,  the  cen- 
tral issue  In  these  demonstrations  is  also 
Communism.  In  a  speech  made  on  October 
17,  at  Fairfield  University  former  Attorney 
General  Katzenbach  stated  that  our  objec- 
tive In  Viet  Nam  Is  "to  protect  the  independ- 
ence of  South  Viet  Nam  from  external 
Interference  and  force.  ...  It  Is  not  we  or 
the  South  Vietnamese  who  are  unwilling  to 
coexist.  It  is  the  North  Vietnamese  who  are 
unwilling.  It  is  they  who  are  relentless  in 
their  efforts  to  take  over  the  government  of 
their  enemy."  And  we  know  all  too  well  that 
such  efforts  are  only  preludes  to  the  ultimate 
objective  of  taking  over  the  government  of 
the  United  States. 

Many  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  lead 
me  to  believe  that  we  have  allowed  our 
defenses  against  the  internal  spread  of  Com- 
munism to  relax  to  a  point  of  potential  dan- 
ger to  our  nation.  Apparently  the  Communist 
infiltration  of  our  college  and  university 
campuses  has  succeeded  even  beyond  the 
fondest  hopes  of  the  Communist  party. 
There  can  be  no  other  possible  explanation 
It  seems  to  me  for  incidents  such  as  the 
protests  against  Dow  Chemical  recruiters  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the  protest 
against  Navy  recruiters  at  the  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege Campus,  the  protests  at  the  University 
of  Michigan  because  some  professors  there 
are  engaged  in  research  projects  connected 
with  the  location  of  Communist  guerrillas 
in  Thailand,  and  other  similar  protests  across 
our  nation.  No  sensible  and  rational  person 
believing  in  the  principles  of  democracy 
would  be  so  dedicated  to  the  subversion  of 
those  very  principles.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
shameful  that  the  highest  representatives 
of  our  government,  the  salaried  employees  of 
our  great  industrial  concerns,  and  the  very 
finest  representatives  of  our  American 
patriots  are  imp>eded  In  their  attempts  to 
free  access  to  college  campuses  and  audi- 
ences. These  same  groups  who  demand  tat 
themselves  free  access  to  the  halls  of  the 
Pentagon  this  week,  have  in  the  past  few 
days  attempted  to  deny  to  others  free  access 
to  academic  halls.  How  does  one  explain  this? 
Either  these  persons  are  unbelievably  big- 
oted, unbelievably  stupid,  Communists,  Com- 
munist sympathizers  or  Communist  dupes.  I 
wait  to  be  shown  any  other  possible 
explanation. 

Have  the  peace  demonstrations  this  week 
actually  served  the  cause  oX  world  Commu- 


nism? Or,  Is  this  simply  a  red  herring  being 
drawn  across  the  trail  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
fuse the  real  issues  and  rally  support  for 
President  Johnson's  Viet  Nam  policies?  Per- 
haps the  best  answer  is  one  that  comes  from 
the  North  Vietnamese  themselves.  The  Viet 
Cong  have  now  activated  a  special  committee 
to  establish  relations  with  "all  progressive 
organizations  and  individuals  In  the  United 
States"  who  are  opposing  the  war.  The  stated 
purpose  of  the  committee  is  "to  unite  and 
coordinate  with  the  American  people  ...  in 
demanding  that  the  U.S.  government  put  an 
end  to  its  aggressive  war  In  Viet  Nam."  This 
special  committee  has  already  sent  messages 
of  support  to  two  New  York  anti-war  organi- 
zations: The  National  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee— which  Is  the  sponsoring  group  for 
this  week's  march  on  Washington — and  the 
Student  Mobilization  Committee.  It  was  also 
reported  to  have  sent  a  message  of  congratu- 
lations to  the  protesters  Involved  In  the  anti- 
draft  demonstrations  In  Oakland,  California 
this  week. 

The  North  Viet  Nam  Defence  Minister,  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap,  has  described  American  oppo- 
sition to  the  war  as  "valuable  mark  of  sym- 
pathy and  support."  In  a  lengthy  anicle  In 
September,  General  Giap  stated  that  they 
were  counting  on  wearing  us  down  and  de- 
pending on  a  failure  of  will  and  determina- 
tion on  our  part  and  on  the  part  of  oiu'  allies. 
He  said  that  this  was  the  strategy  used 
against  the  French,  and  it  was  successful. 
American  analysts  interpret  the  formation 
of  the  Just  mentioned  committee  In  Viet 
Nam  as  refiectlng  a  growing  belief  In  Hanoi 
that  resistance  to  the  conflict  Inside  the 
United  States  is  becoming  slgn^ilficant.  How 
can  anyone  doubt  that  events  such  as  the 
one  occurring  in  Washington  this  week  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  Communism?  How  can 
anyone  doubt  that  many  of  the  organizers 
have  exactly  this  goal  in  mind?  How  can 
anyone  doubt  that  Christians  and  churches 
must  align  themselves  In  opposition — not 
because  we  approve  of  war,  but  primarily 
because  Communism  must  be  opposed.  As 
Mr.  Katzenbach  has  reminded  us,  "Signifi- 
cant to  .  .  .  the  experience  of  all  of  us  who 
lived  through  the  p>erlod  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II  Is  the  finding  that  armed  ag- 
gression cannot  be  met  simply  by  appeals 
to  reason  and  virtue.  Armed  aggression  is 
not  deterred  by  rhetoric  or  wishful  thinking." 

A  second  very  real  issue  in  Viet  Nam  Is  the 
right  of  man  to  be  free  and  of  governments 
to  be  self -determining.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  the  church  has  an  Interest  at  this 
point.  God  dignified  man  by  becoming  man 
In  Jesus  Christ.  God  stamped  man  as  price- 
less by  the  giving  of  His  Son  to  save  all  men. 
No  man  has  the  right  to  enslave  any  other 
man.  Jesus  specifically  said  that  we  are  to 
call  no  man  master  because  we  have  only 
one  Master — God. 

Former  White  House  aide  Theodore  C.  Sor- 
enson  called  this  week  for  an  "indefinite  and 
unconditional"  suspension  of  bombings  in 
the  North  to  "test  Hanoi's  sincerity  and  see 
how  it  will  reciprocate."  And^et  as  late  as 
this  past  Thursday  Hanoi  called  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Rusk's  offer  of  a  bombing  pause 
In  the  North  in  return  for  peace  talks  to  the 
war  "sheer  deception."  He  said  that  all  U.S. 
proposals  thus  far  have  been  rejected  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  U.S.  to  withdraw 
all  of  its  troops  from  South  Viet  Nam.  One 
wonders  what  "sincerity"  there  is  to  test  on 
the  part  of  the  Viet  Cong  and  the  North 
Vietnamese?  They  are  quite  evidently  sin- 
cere— that  is,  in  their  determination  not  to 
stop  short  of  total  conquest  in  South  Viet 
Nam  and  total  enslavement  of  the  popula- 
tion of  that  country.  Mr.  Sorenson  stated 
that  our  original  goal  in  South  Viet  Nam  was 
to  make  it  "terror  free."  One  wonders  if  it 
seems  permissible  now  to  abandon  that  goal 
and  to  subject  the  South  Vietnamese  people 
to  a  life  of  terror.  Reliable  statistics  indicate 
that  the  Communist  take-over  In  China  cost 
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tbe  livee  of  more  than  20,000,000  Chinese. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  the  cost  In  lives  of  tbe 
Bolshevik  revolution  In  Russia,  and  some  of 
the  pxirges  under  Stalin  will  ever  be  known. 
They  certainly  run  Into  the  millions.  The 
sufferings  of  the  people  In  Hungary  Is  too 
widely  known  even  to  need  discussion.  The 
oppression  of  Ea«t  Berlin  and  the  necessity 
of  buUdlng  a  wall  to  keep  the  vlcUms  of 
Conununlsm  from  fleeing  Is  only  underscored 
by  the  progress  of  West  Berlin  and  free 
Germany. 

I  Interpret  the  march  in  Washington  as  a 
march  against  the  right  of  other  men — the 
faceless  men  and  women  and  children  in 
South  Viet  Nam — to  be  free  and  self-deter- 
mining. In  spite  of  what  tbe  character 
assassinators  may  say  to  the  contrary,  I 
cannot  believe  that  our  government  Is  run 
by  a  group  of  "war  lovers"  hungry  for  world 
domination.  Quite  the  contrary.  I  suspect 
that  President  Johnson  feels  that  he  has 
more  problems  now  than  he  can  handle.  He 
does  not  want  the  rest  of  the  world's.  The 
military  has  been  accused  of  being  a  diaboli- 
cal group  of  kill-crazy  men.  I  think  we  need 
to  remind  ourselves  that  within  our  church 
are  some  professional  military  people.  These 
men  by  and  large  are  fathers  and  husbands. 
P.T.A.  members,  church  workers,  responsible 
citizens.  Mr.  McNamara  has  come  under 
special  fire.  He  is  not  right  all  of  the  time — 
but  he  has  been  given  a  Job  of  gigantic 
proportions — to  see  to  the  defense  of  our 
country,  to  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  future 
generations.  He.  too,  Is  a  man  of  the  same 
feelings  and  emotions  as  the  rest  of  us.  I  am 
not  waving  a  flag  for  President  Johnson — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  could  make  better 
decisions  in  many  areas  If  he  would  Just  ask 
me  for  sulvlce  flrst — but  I  do  Insist  that  he 
and  these  other  men  are  responsible  men. 
They  may  not  always  be  right,  but  their  con- 
duct in  this  Viet  Nam  crisis  has  shown  them 
to  be  men  of  courage  and  determination. 
Let  us  pray  that  they  may  keep  their  courage, 
and  that  they  may  find  the  resources  to  bring 
us  through  the  crisis.  I  cannot  believe  the 
charge  that  these  men  are  playing  politics — 
buying  votes.  If  you  please — with  the  lives 
and  shattered  bodies  of  our  men  In  Viet  Nam 
and  the  tears  and  broken  hearts  of  widows 
and  mothers  and  dads  in  our  country. 

No,  there  Is  a  much  larger  Issue  at  stake 
here — the  Issue  of  man's  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. This  Is  an  issue  to  which  the  church 
has  addressed  Itself  since  its  founding.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  we  cannot  leave  Viet 
Nam  until  the  real  aggressors  there  have 
withdrawn  to  leave  the  people  of  that  small 
Southeast  Asian  country  to  determine  their 
own  Uves  and  futtire.  Withdrawal  from  Viet 
Nam  on  the  OommuiUst  terms  will  not  bring 
peace.  It  will  at  best  bring  a  temporary  halt 
to  war.  The  Conmiunist  war  machine  will 
roU  on.  And  somewhere  It  must  be  stopped  or 
freedom  will  flee  from  the  face  of  this  earth. 
Getting  out  of  Viet  Nam  Is  without  question 
the  goal  of  this  administration.  But  getting 
out  ot  Viet  Nam  now — under  the  conditions 
to  which  we  would  have  to  bow — would  be 
nothing  short  of  an  invitation  to  interna- 
tional suicide.  It  would  be  to  condemn  a 
naUon,  and  ultimately  a  world,  to  the  kind 
of  enslavement  that  Is  fatal  to  himaan  dig- 
nity and  decency. 

A  third  Issue  In  the  Viet  Nam  war  Is  the 
responalbUity  of  our  nation  to  other  nations 
of  the  world.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  the  United  States  Is  to  be  the 
world  policeman — or  the  big  brother  to  every 
other  nation  in  the  world.  But  I  do  know 
that  to  us  "much  has  been  given,"  and  of 
us  "much  is  being  reqiiired."  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Geneva  Accords  of  1964  and  the 
SEATO  treaty  we  are  committed  to  st<^  Com- 
mxinlst  aggression  and  protect  the  Independ- 
ence of  South  Viet  Nam.  In  August  of  1961, 
President  Kennedy  said,  "The  United  States 
Is  determined  that  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam 
shall  not  be  loet  to  the  Oommuniste  for  lack 


of  any  support  which  the  Umted  States  gov- 
ernment can  render." 

Arthur  Schleelnger  wrote  In  The  General 
and  the  President,  with  reference  to  the  lim- 
ited war  in  Korea:  "The  objective  Is  not  to 
destroy  CXjmmunism  everywhere,  a  goal 
which  would  Involve  an  unlimited  Ideologi- 
cal crusade,  or  even  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  goal  which  would  not  be  briefly  at- 
tained without  an  atomic  holocaust,  the  ob- 
jective is  to  punish  aggression  by  lowering- 
the  boom  on  Individual  experiments,  in  ag- 
gression. .  .  ."  These  same  concepts  pwrtain 
to  oxir  action  In  Viet  Nam.  We  are  there  In 
response  to  a  plea  for  help.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility. We  "are  our  brother's  keeper." 

There  Is  a  sense  In  which  our  own  survival 
Is  an  issue  In  the  VJet  Nam  war.  To  rely  too 
heavily  on  this  for  motivation  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  selfish.  Yet  there  Is  an  element  of  self- 
ishness in  virtually  every  act  we  perform. 
Psychologists  often  argue  that  there  la  no 
such  thing  as  a  totally  unselfish  act.  There 
Is  an  element  of  selfishness  involved  every 
morning  in  Washington  as  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  tear  themselves  out  of  bed 
to  go  to  work — when  a  mother  cooks  a  meal 
for  her  family — when  peace  marchers  dem- 
onstrate in  our  Nation's  Capital.  The  element 
of  selfishness  is  Involved  in  our  p>oeitlon  on 
Viet  Nam.  To  yield  to  the  intransigent  enemy 
here  Is  to  Invite  him  a  little  closer  to  our 
own  shore.  But  the  higher  Issue  is  the  well- 
being  of  our  neighbors  across  the  seas — the 
simple  families  of  South  Viet  Nam,  most  of 
whom  ask  nothing  more  than  to  be  able  to 
farm  their  rice  paddles  and  live  out  the  years 
of  their  life  in  the  simple  experiences  of  labor 
and  love  and  play. 

There  Is  one  final  Issue  I  believe  to  be  at 
stake  in  the  demonstrations  taking  place 
this  week.  That  Is  the  issue  of  submission  to 
governing  authorities.  There  is  a  viable  prin- 
ciple Involved,  I  believe,  of  government  by 
duly-elected  authority,  or  government  by 
demagogues.  The  first  is  the  road  to  respon- 
sible progress  and  world  stability  to  the  ex- 
tent these  are  possible.  The  other  Is  the  road 
to  chaos,  ruin  and  weakness  in  the  face  of 
those  who  would  destroy  us.  A  noted  Protes- 
tant minister  had  an  article  in  a  leading 
magazine  recently  in  which  he  outlines  the 
reasons  why  he  must  break  the  law — essen- 
tially the  reason  la  that  he  feels  the  law  is 
not  good.  It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that 
the  New  Testament  says  to  the  Christian — IX 
the  law  is  not  good,  try  to  get  the  law 
changed.  The  darkest  period  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history  was  when  "Every  man  did  that 
which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes."  Our  demo- 
cratic processes  provide  ample  channels  to 
accomplish  this. 

We  arje  admonished  in  Romans  13:  "Let 
every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers. 
For  there  Is  no  power  but  of  God;  the  powers 
that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  Whosoever 
therefore  reslsteth  the  power,  reslsteth  the 
ordinance  of  God;  and  they  that  resist  shall 
receive  to  themselves  damnation.  For  rulers 
are  not  a  terror  to  good  work,  but  to  the  evil. 
Wilt  thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power? 
Do  that  which  is  good  and  thou  shalt  have 
praise  of  the  same.  For  he  Is  the  minister 
of  God  to  thee  for  good.  But  if  thou  do  that 
which  is  evil,  be  afraid:  for  he  beareth  not 
the  sword  in  vain:  for  he  is  the  minister  of 
God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evU.  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  fear  wrath,  but  also  for  con- 
science sake." 

These  are  the  issues  we  face  and  these  are 
the  issues  that  must  decide  our  reaction  to 
the  war  In  Viet  Nam,  or  anywhere  else! 

1.  The  Bible  recognizes.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  though  unhappily,  war  may  be  the  only 
really  viable  solution  to  some  problems  in  the 
kind  of  world  man  has  built  for  himself. 

2.  The  second  issue  is  facing  aggressive 
Communism  and  defeating  it.  Christianity 
does  not  depend  on  our  capitalistic  economy 
and  democratic  form  of  government  for  either 
its  existence  or  its  validity — but  the  fate  of 


Christianity  in  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Red 
China  is  all  too  well  known. 

3.  The  third  Issue  involved  is  man's  right 
to  be  free.  This  issue  has  Implications  much 
broader  than  the  Vet  Nam  war,  to  be  sure— 
but  our  position  with  reference  to  this  war 
would  in  the  light  of  It  seem  clear  and 
simple.  People  are  struggling  to  stay  out  of 
the  trap  of  Conununlst  enslavement.  They 
have  cried  to  us  for  help.  We  must  give  them 
our  help. 

4.  We  must  lend  the  weight  of  our  Influ- 
ence  to  the  principle  of  government  by  law 
under  duly  elected  persons — not  the  chaos 
and  anarchy  of  non-government  by  mob 
protest  under  self-appointed  demagogues.  We 
have  seen  a  demonstration  this  week  of 
totalitarian,  non-democracy  across  our  land. 
We  can  thank  God  the  results  have  been  so 
minimal. 

With  these  Issues  before  us  it  would  seem 
that  the  position  of  the  Christian  would  be 
clear. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  COM- 
PLAINTS  REGARDING  RACIAL  DIS- 
CRIMINATION   IN    HOUSING 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  the  two  complaints  issued  to- 
day by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
against  operators  of  white-only  apart- 
ment houses  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
metropolitan  area  mark  the  start  of  what 
could  be  an  important  new  direction  in 
the  national  effort  to  erase  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  One 
hundred  years  ago  Congress  stated  clear- 
ly that  persons  of  every  race  had  the 
same  right  to  "purchase,  lease,  sell, 
hold,  and  convey"  real  estate.  Yet  still 
today  that  guarantee  remains  unful- 
filled, not  only  for  Negro-Americans,  but 
also  for  Mexican-Americans,  Chinese- 
Americsuis,  Jewish-Americans,  Catholic- 
Americans,  and  other  Americans  of  par- 
ticular races,  religions,  or  national  or- 
igins. No  matter  what  status  or  character 
they  have  acquired  during  their  lives,  the 
accident  of  their  parentage  precludes 
them  from  buying  or  renting  the  home 
or  apartment  of  their  choice. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  aspect 
of  this  national  disgrace  is  its  effect  on 
the  Individual  American  when  he  con- 
fronts it.  Imagine  the  embarrassment  and 
anger  of  the  Negro  newlyweds  who  in 
response  to  a  full -page  ad  for  a  subur- 
ban development  travels  20  miles  into 
the  countryside  only  to  be  told  that 
there  are  no  homes  available  for  a  per- 
son of  his  color.  Consider  the  chagrin 
and  ire  of  the  wife  who  telephones  in 
response  to  an  apartment  ad,  receives  a 
brochure  by  mail,  visits  the  apartment  by 
herself,  and  then  brings  her  husband  to 
see  it,  only  to  Hnd  that  his  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin  disqualifies 
them  from  renting. 

Mr.  President,  today's  action  by  the 
FTC  will  surely  relieve  the  Nation  of 
much  of  this  very  human  dimension  of 
the  problem.  For  it  will  end  the  deceit 
and  fraud  inherent  in  real  estate  adver- 
tising which  appears  to  be  an  invitation 
to  all  Americans  but  in  fact  applies  only 
to  some. 

However,  the  effect  of  the  "FTC  action 
will  be  much  broader.  In  many  cities  in 
the  Nation  the  overt  offering  of  housing 
on  a  discriminatory  basis  would  violate 
State  and  local  laws,  ordinances,  and 
regulations.  Thus  in  these  areas  each 
housing  developer,  apartment  house  own- 
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er,  and  real  estate  agent  will  be  given 
a  very  simple  choice:  If  he  wishes  to  con- 
tinue to  use  advertising  media  which 
are  in  interstate  commerce,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  practice  racial  or  religious 
discrimination;  and  If  he  wishes  to  dis- 
criminate, he  will  not  be  able  to  use 
such  media  for  his  advertising. 

The  Chairman  of  the  FTC  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  the  administrative  ad- 
visability of  the  Commission's  entering 
the  housing  discrimination  field.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  now  that  the  Com- 
mission has  put  itself  on  the  record  on 
this  Issue,  the  result  will  be  widespread 
voluntary  compliance  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  real  estate  Industry  has  been 
waiting  for  someone  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, and  now  that  the  FTC  has  done 
so,  the  Industrj'  will,  I  am  confident, 
follow  in  good  faith.  In  fact  I  would  hope 
that  those  against  whom  these  first  two 
complaints  have  been  filed  will  lead  the 
way  by  negotiating  a  voluntary  settle- 
ment with  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  task  is  the  promo- 
tion of  truth  and  the  protection  of  the 
public.  Today's  announcement  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  Commission's  dedication  to 
this  task,  and  the  Commission  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  vision  and  foresight 
in  addressing  this  most  serious  national 
problem. 

Of  course,  if  we  are  really  to  achieve 
equal  opportunity  in  housing,  we  must 
have  a  comprehensive,  nationwide  legis- 
lative prohibition  against  the  insidious 
practices  of  discrimination  and  segrega- 
tion which  now  aboimd.  Such  legislation 
is  now  before  two  committees  of  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  say  with  assurance  that 
it  will  be  enacted  by  the  90th  Congress, 
but  I  can  say  that  I  will  do  what  I  can 
to  see  that  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
called  upon  to  state,  through  his  vote, 
whether  he  thinks  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  meet  its  responsibility 
in  this  area. 

I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  one  of 
the  complaints  issued  today  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  I  note  that  my  previous 
statement  on  the  subject  and  the  text 
of  my  recent  correspondence  with  the 
Commission  urging  action  regarding  ad- 
vertising of  racially  discriminatory 
housing  appear  at  pages  35035  to 
35038  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  Tuesday,  December  5,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
plaint was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[Docket  No.  8751] 

Complaint  Before  U.S.  Federal  Trade 
Commission 
In  the  matter  of  E.  G.  Reinsch,  Inc.,  a  cor- 
poration, and  Emerson  G.  Reinsch,  indi- 
vidually and  as  owner  of  apartment  devel- 
opments known  as  Dorchester  Apartments 
and  Dorchester  Towers,  and  as  part  owner 
of  apartment  developments  known  as  Ar- 
lington Boulevard  Apartments  and  Oak- 
land Apartments,  and  Dolores  G.  Reinsch, 
individually  and  as  part  owner  of  apart- 
ment developments  known  as  Arlington 
Boulevard  Apartments  and  Oakland 
Apartments,  and  Robert  E.  Latham  and 
Henry  S.  Clay,  Jr.,  IndlvlduaUy  and  as 
trustees  for  an  apartment  development 
known  as  Quebec  Apartments,  and  Lureln 
Corp.,  a  corporation 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  In  It  by  said  Act,  tbe  Fed- 


eral Trade  Commission,  having  reason  to 
believe  that  E.  G.  Reinsch,  Inc.,  a  corpora- 
tion; Emerson  G.  Reinsch,  individually  and 
as  owner  of  aptartment  developments  known 
as  Dorchester  Apartments  and  Etorcheetw 
Towers  and  as  part  owner  of  apartment  de- 
velopments known  as  Arlington  Boulevard 
Apartments  and  Oakland  Apartments;  Do- 
lores G.  Reinsch,  individually  and  as  part 
owner  of  apartment  developments  known  as 
Arlington  Boulevard  Apartments  and  Oak- 
land Apartments:  Robert  E.  Latham  and 
Henry  8.  Clay,  Jr.,  Individually  and  as  trust- 
ees for  an  apartment  complex  known  as 
Quebec  Apartments  and  Lurein  Corporation, 
a  corporation,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  re- 
spondents, have  violated  the  provisions  of 
said  Act,  and  it  appearing  to  the  Commission 
that  a  proceeding  by  It  in  respect  thereof 
would  be  in  the  public  interest,  hereby  Issues 
its  complaint  stating  its  charges  in  that  re- 
spect as  follows: 

Paragraph  one:  E.  G.  Reinsch,  Inc.  is  a 
corporation  organized,  existing  and  doing 
business  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  Virginia,  with  their  principal 
office  and  place  of  business  located  at  129 
South  Irving  Street,  in  the  County  of  Arling- 
ton, State  of  Virginia. 

Respondent  Emerson  G.  Reinsch  is  now 
and  for  some  time  last  past  has  been  owner 
of  apartment  complexes  known  as  Dorchester 
Apartments,  2040  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington, 
Virginia  and  Dorchester  Towers,  2001  Colum- 
bia Pike,  Arlington,  Virginia  and  he  and  re- 
spondent Dolores  G.  Reinsch  are  now  and  for 
some  time  last  past  have  been  owners  of 
apartment  complexes  known  as  Arlington 
Boiilevard  Apartments,  1500  North  16th  Road, 
Arlington,  Virginia  and  Oakland  Apartments, 
3710  Coliunbla  Pike,  Arlington,  Virginia.  In- 
dividual respondents  Robert  E.  Latham  and 
Henry  S.  Clay,  Jr.,  are  trustees  for  an  apart- 
ment complex  known  as  Quebec  Apartments, 
4010  Columbia  Pike,  Arlington,  Virginia.  Re- 
spondent Lureln  Corporation,  a  corporation, 
is  now  and  for  some  time  last  past  has  been 
owner  of  an  apartment  complex  known  as 
Westmont  Garden  Apartments,  3860  Colum- 
bia Pike,  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  business 
address  of  the  aforesaid  respondents  is  2040 
Columbia  Pike,  Arlington,  Virginia. 

Paragraph  two :  The  individual  respondents 
named  herein  as  owners  or  trustees  of  the 
aforesaid  apartment  developments  have  ulti- 
mate responsibility  for  the  management  of 
the  developments,  including,  but  not  Umited 
to,  tbe  rental  and  advertising  thereof.  The 
management  of  the  aforesaid  property  has 
been  delegated  by  said  owners  to  respondent 
E.  G.  Reinsch,  Inc. 

Respondent  E.  G.  Reinsch,  Inc.  is  now  and 
for  some  time  last  past  has  been,  engaged  in 
the  advertising,  o&erlng  for  rent,  rental  and 
general  management  of  the  aforesaid  ap>art- 
ment  complexes  located  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Paragraph  three :  In  the  course  and  conduct 
of  their  business,  respondents  have  caused 
rental  advertisements  for  tbe  aforesaid  apart- 
ment complexes  to  be  published  In  news- 
papers and  other  publications  of  Interstate 
circulation  including,  but  not  Umited  to,  Tbe 
Washington  Post  and  The  Evening  Star.  Said 
respondents  have  performed  various  acts  in 
commerce  relating  to  the  advertising  of  the 
aforesaid  apartments,  such  as  transmitting 
payments  for  published  advertisements  from 
their  place  of  business  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  main- 
tain, and  at  all  times  mentioned  herein  have 
maintained,  a  substantial  course  of  business 
In  commerce,  as  "commerce"  Is  defined  in  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Paragraph  four:  In  the  course  and  con- 
duct of  their  aforesaid  business,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  persons  to  apply 
for  rental  of  their  apartments,  respondents 
now  cause  and  have  caused  to  be  published 
In  newspapers  of  Interstate  circulation  cer- 
tain advertisements  of  which  the  following 
is  typical  and  illustrative,  but  not  all  inclu- 
sive thereof: 


"Arl.,  Dorcheeter  Tower  Apts. — 600-unlt 
high  rlae  and  garden.  BfElcs.,  I.  3.  3.  bedims., 
4  high  speed  elev.,  doorman,  tndiv.  control 
air  cond.  View  of  Wash.  Balcony.  Garage. 
Dorchester  Towers.  JA  4-3900  Dorchester 
Apts.,  JA  7-0306,  2040  Columbia  Pike." 

Paragraph  five:  By  and  through  the  use 
of  the  above-quoted  statements  and  repre- 
sentations, and  others  of  similar  Import  and 
mw^iing  but  not  expressed  herein,  respond- 
ents represent,  and  have  represented,  di- 
rectly or  by  Implication,  that  such  apart- 
ments are  available  for  rental  to  the  general 
public  without  restrictions  or  limitations  as 
to  race,  color  or  national  origin. 

Paragraph  Six:  In  truth  and  In  fact,  such 
apartments  are  not  available  for  rental  to 
the  general  pubUc  without  restrictions  or 
limitations  as  to  race,  color  or  national  ori- 
gin. Among  such  restrictions  or  limitations 
are  that  these  apartments  are  not  available 
for  rental  to  applicants  who  are  Negro. 

Therefore,  the  statements  and  representa- 
tions as  set  forth  in  Paragraphs  Four  and 
Five  hereof  were  and  are  false,  misleading 
and  deceptive. 

Paragraph  Seven:  The  use  by  respondents 
of  the  aforesaid  false,  misleading  and  de- 
ceptive statements,  representations  and  prac- 
tices has  had,  and  now  has,  the  capacity 
and  tendency  to  mislead  members  of  the 
general  public  into  the  erroneous  and  mis- 
taken belief  that  said  statements  and  repre- 
sentations were  and  are  true. 

Paragraph  Eight:  Tbe  aforesaid  acts  and 
practices  of  respondents,  as  herein  alleged, 
were  and  are  all  to  the  prejudice  ^d  in- 
Jury  of  the  public  and  constituted  and  now 
constitute,  unfair  and  deceptive  acta  and 
practices  in  commerce  in  violation  of  Sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com  mission 
Act. 

Wherefore,  the  premises  considered,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this  30th  day 
of  November  AI3.,  1967,  issues  its  complaint 
against  said  respondents. 

The  following  Is  the  form  of  order  which 
the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe  should 
Issue  if  the  facts  are  found  to  be  as  alleged 
in  the  complaint: 

"It  is  ordered  that  respondents  E.  O. 
Reinsch,  Inc.,  a  corporation,  and  Emerson  G. 
Reinsch,  individually  and  as  owner  of  apart- 
ment developments  known  as  Dorchester 
Apartments  and  Dorchester  Towers  and  as 
part  owner  of  apartment  developments 
known  as  Arlington  Boulevard  Apartments 
and  Oakland  Apartments;  Dolores  G.  Reinsch 
individually  and  as  part  owner  of  apartment 
developments  known  as  Arlington  Boulevard 
Apartments  and  Oakland  Apartments:  Rob- 
ert E.  Latham  and  Henry  S.  Clay,  Jr.,  indi- 
vidually and  as  trustees  for  an  apartment  de- 
velopment known  as  Quebec  Apartments,  and 
Lureln  Corporation,  a  corporation,  as  owner 
of  an  apartment  development  known  as  West- 
mont Garden  Apartments,  In  connection  with 
the  advertising  for  rental  of  any  apartment, 
which  advertising  is  disseminated  In  com- 
merce, as  "commerce"  Is  defined  in  the  Fed- 
eral "Trade  Commission  Act,  do  forthwith 
cease  and  desist  from:  Placing  any  adver- 
tisement which  tends  to  convey  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  advertised  bousing  is  avail- 
able for  rental  to  the  general  public  without 
restrictions  or  limitations  because  of  race, 
color  or  national  origin." 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  caused  this,  its  complaint  to  be 
signed  by  Its  Secretary  and  its  official  seal  to 
be  hereto  affixed  at  Washington,  D.C.  this 
30th  day  of  November,  1967. 

By  tbe  Commission. 

Joseph  W.  Shxa, 

Secretary. 


OMBUDSMAN    FOR    THE    DISTRICT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  contains 
an  article  entitled  "Ombudsman  Pro- 
posal Left  Up  to  the  Mayor,"  written  by 
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WUUam  Raspberry.  According  to  Mr. 
Raspberry,  the  ombudsman  is  "the  citi- 
zen's protection  against  ofiQclal  error,  ar- 
bitrariness, negligence,  and  abuse  of 
power." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ombudsman  Psoposal  Is  Lett  Up  to  th« 
Mayor 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

If  Wasblngton  is  to  get  an  ombudsman 
any  time  soon,  It  will  be  the  result  of  action 
at  the  District  Buldlng,  not  on  Capitol  Hill. 

A  bill  to  give  the  city  such  an  official — a 

redresser  of  wrongs  and  cutter  of  red  tape 

has  been  Introduced  by  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long 
(D-Mo.).  But  the  bUl,  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  District  Committee,  has  not  yet 
been  referred  to  a  subcommittee;  nor  have 
hearings  been  scheduled. 

Thus  It  Is  a  virtual  certainty  that  no  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  on  the  measure  In  this 
session  or  perhaps  even  In  the  next.  This  is 
not  very  surprising  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
there  Is  very  little  support  for  it  on  the  HUl. 
Sens.  Robert  P.  Kennedy  (D-N.Y.)  and  Philip 
A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.)  are  co-sponsors  with  Sen. 
Long  of  the  ombudsman  bill,  but  there  has 
been  no  major  push  for  it. 

Part  of  the  reason  could  be  that  many 
members  of  Congress  want  to  wait  to  see 
how  the  new  District  Government  works  out 
before  making  any  additional  changes.  In 
addition,  there  is  the  feeling  in  some  quar- 
ters that  the  government  ought  not  pay 
people  to  fight  the  government — one  of  the 
criticisms  being  made  against  the  war  on 
poverty  and  its  Neighborhood  Legal  Service 
in  particular. 

An  ombudsman  certainly  wovild  often  find 
himself  In  the  position  of  fighting  the  gov- 
ernment. As  It  works  in  Sweden  (where  the 
idea  originated)  and  as  it  Is  envisioned  In 
Long^  bill,  the  ombudsman  would  have  the 
power  to  investigate  grievances  against  the 
local  government — for  example,  charges  that 
actions  by  government  officials  are  either  un- 
lawful, unreasonable,  unfair  or  oppressive; 
that  they  are  based  on  a  mistake  of  law  or 
fact,  based  on  Improper  or  Irrelevant 
grounds,  unaccompanied  by  an  adequate 
statement  of  reasons  or  performed  in  an 
inefficient  manner. 

While  it  is  virtually  certain  that  Congress 
wUl  not  soon  pass  the  measure,  there  appears 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  Mayor  Washington 
cannot  achieve  the  same  end  administra- 
tively. 

Reorganization  of  the  District  government 
gives  the  Mayor-Commissioner  no  new 
powers,  but  he  already  has  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate citizen  complaints.  To  create  the 
post  of  ombudsman,  Washington  would  ap- 
parently Just  have  to  rejuggle  some  existing 
authority— for  example  that  of  the  Human 
Relations  Commission  and  the  Complaint 
Review  Board. 

There  is  one  catch :  While  the  Mayor  could 
appoint  an  ombudsman,  he  would  need  con- 
gressional approval  to  pay  him.  unless  it 
Involved  nothing  more  than  an  Intragovern- 
mental  transfer.  Some  supporters  of  the  om- 
budsman Idea,  however,  are  convinced  that 
some  foundations  could  be  persuaded  to  pick 
up  the  tab.  at  least  for  a  pilot  period. 

And  Just  what  would  an  ombudsman  do? 
The  list  U  endless.  He  can,  on  the  basis  of 
citizen  complaints,  Inspect  Jails  and  hospi- 
tals; review  office  procedures;  check  evic- 
tions, garbage  collection  and  parking  prob- 
lems. Investigate  even  such  things  as  official 
arrogance,  secrecy  of  delay. 

He  is,  in  short,  the  citizen's  protection 
against  official  error,  arbitrariness,  negligence 
and  abuse  of  power.  (The  SwedUh  ombuds- 
man once  had  a  Judge  suspended  for  two 
months  for  insulting  a  lawyer.) 
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It  Is  worth  noting  that  in  Sweden,  as  in 
other  Jurisdictions  where  the  ombudsman 
approach  has  been  adopted,  fully  nine- 
tenths  of  the  citizen  complaints  have  been 
dismissed  as  unfounded.  But  even  where 
there  is  no  basis  for  action  against  the  ac- 
cused official,  an  explanation  from  the  om- 
budsman of  what  happened  does  wonders  for 
the  aggrieved  citizen's  faith  in  his  govern- 
ment. Often  an  explanation  is  all  the  com- 
plainant wants. 

Although  there  is  plenty  for  an  ombuds- 
man to  do  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
although  Mayor  Washington  apparently  has 
the  power  to  appoint  one,  there  has  been  no 
clear  indication  that  the  Mayor  is  really  In- 
terested. 

His  reaction  so  far  has  been  no  stronger 
than  to  call  the  ombudsman  approach  "a 
good  idea."  (Who  could  call  it  a  bad  one?) 

Perhaps,  like  some  members  of  Congress, 
he  prefers  to  wait  to  see  how  things  work 
out  under  reorganization.  StUl  one  can  hope 
that  he  will  keep  the  ombudsman  idea  in 
the  back  of  his  mind. 

But  not  too  far  back. 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  MILITARY  SOCIAL 
WELFARE  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple in  this  coiintry  are  aware  In  a  vague 
and  general  way  of  the  diverse  welfare 
problems  facing  a  very  large  number  of 
families  of  Armed  Forces  persoimel.  On 
December  4,  Mr.  Moe  Hoffman,  Washing- 
ton representative  of  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  delivered  a  cogent  and 
informative  speech  on  this  subject  at  the 
Army  Community  Service  Conference 
held  at  the  Pentagon. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  very  experienced  ex- 
pert In  this  field,  and  he  has  made  a 
systematic  analysis  of  the  major  prob- 
lems and  factors  Involved.  I  think  that 
all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  can  profit  from 
his  speech.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

An   Analysis   or  MnJTARY   Social   Weltare 
Problems 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  military  establishment  is  a  human  in- 
stitution which  can  be  reviewed  in  social 
terms. 

Several  social  scientists,  who  have  pre- 
sented theories  of  civil-military  relations, 
have  alleged  that  military  technology  has 
largely  run  its  course  and  that  present  de- 
velopments lie  in  the  social  insUtutlonal 
sphere  of  military  function.  Morris  Janowltz, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  paperback  edition 
of  the  New  Military,  stated  that:  "The  pres- 
sure for  modification  of  military  strategy  and 
tactics  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  chang- 
ing world  order  are  more  likely  to  be  met 
by  institutional  and  professional  innovations 
than  by  technological  development." 

Samuel  P.  Huntington,  the  author  of  "The 
Soldier  and  the  State,"  wrote: 

"The  military  Institutions  of  any  society 
are  shaped  by  two  forces:  a  functional  im- 
perative stemming  from  the  threats  to  the 
society's  security  and  a  societal  ImperaUve 
dcwainant  within  the  society.  B411itary  institu- 
tions which  reflect  only  social  values  may  be 
Incapable  of  performing  effectively  their 
military  function.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  impossible  to  contain  within  society  mili- 
tary institutions  shaped  purely  by  fvmctlonal 
imperatives." 

An  article  on  the  military  in  the  1960 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannlca  em- 
phasized that  "since  World  War  I,  to  traverse 
the  long  road  of  modem  battle,  the  soldier 


required  a  spirit  proved  In  the  crucible  of 
discipline." 

The  article  continued  with  the  following 
sentence:  "But  let  there  be  no  mistake;  the 
soldier  maintains  this  sentiment  of  discipline 
only  in  proportion  as  military  commanders 
win  this  confidence  by  the  care  with  which 
they  surround  his  personal  life." 

While  the  quote  ended  there,  I  would  like 
to  add,  "and  that  of  his  family  as  well," 
for  that  phrase  poignantly  underscores  the 
presumption  of  my   presentation. 

When  I  was  originally  invited  to  speak 
to  this  group  I  was  requested  to  be  delib- 
erately and  sincerely  candid.  In  the  experi- 
ment to  meet  this  charge.  I  adopted  three 
guidelines:  one,  that  I  would  be  critical 
namely,  that  I  would  not  be  awed  by  the 
front-rank  status  of  the  military  officers 
whom  I  would  be  addressing;  two,  that  I 
would  be  subjective— calling  the  shots  as  I 
saw  them,  and  believed  them  to  exist;  three, 
that  I  would  be  historical — in  that  I  would 
use  the  past  and  the  present  to  Improve  the 
future  quality  of  services  for  the  dependents 
of  officers  and  enlisted  personnel. 

I  have  long  identified  military  service  as 
one  of  the  salient  areas  within  which  in- 
dividuals may  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  society  to  the  utmost  of  their 
capacities.  Nevertheless,  the  24  vears  that 
I  have  been  affiliated  with  the  armed  serv- 
ices program  of  my  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board,  has  led  me  to 
recognize  that  a  large  military  force  creates 
problems  for  individuals  in  military  service 
and  their  families,  and  that  many  of  them 
need  some  assistance  In  meeting  their  per- 
sonal and  social  problems.  I  support  the 
belief  that  civilian  communities  should  make 
provUlons  to  see  that  normal  community 
services  are  available  to  military  dependents. 
That  communities  have  not  fully  responded 
to  this  charge  is  one  of  the  allegations  I 
advance.  The  second  allegation  is  that  the 
military,  itself,  is  inadequately  assisting 
military  personnel  with  their  social  welfare 
problems. 

Historically,  until  World  War  n,  the  mili- 
tary community  in  the  United  States  has 
been  sharply  segregated  from  civilian  life. 
This  isolation  was  motivated  by  the  desire 
of  the  military  profession  to  maintain  its 
dUtinctlveness.  During  the  early  period  of 
our  country's  history,  the  military  was  sta- 
tioned In  posts  remote  from  existing  civilian 
communities.  This  system  of  garrisoning 
troops  not  only  represented  traditional  con- 
formity but  was  motivated  equally  by  basic 
economic  considerations. 

In  the  past  25  years  technological  and  po- 
litical changes  have  radically  altered  Amer- 
ica's confused  attitude  toward  mUitary 
personnel.  While  the  military  establishment 
still  exerts  strong  pressures  toward  institu- 
tional self-containment.  It  has  recognized 
that  It  has  a  functional  relationship  to  the 
civilian  community.  This  Is  not  to  imply  that 
this  change  Is  without  its  problems.  In  the 
main,  the  contacts  between  the  two  commu- 
nities are  ceremonial  and  social  rather  than 
professional  and  political.  While  the  social 
isolation  of  the  military  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished, the  contacts  with  the  clvUlan  com- 
munities are  still  transistory  and  imperma- 
nent. This  situation  has  produced  individual 
and  personal  strains  which  necessitate  un- 
derstanding and  resolution  by  military,  by 
the  civilian  community  and  Its  social  welfare 
agencies,  and  by  national,  state  and  local, 
governments.  The  resources  of  each  of  these 
entitles  must  be  directed  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  confirmed  morale  in  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  their  country  in  oiu-  armed 
forces.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  provision 
of  sound  welfare  family  services  for  military 
dependents.  The  latter  point  has  been  un- 
derscored by  Defense  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  who  said  the  following  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  May  17,  1963: 

"The  necessary  rigors  inherent  in  the  mlll- 
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tary  life  are  bard  enough  on  a  family  man 
without  adding  the  burden  of  persistent  per- 
sonal hardships  for  his  family." 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  the  military,  in  this 
writer's  opinion,  was  a  closed  system.  As 
such,  although  properly  structured,  it  sel- 
dom related  to  other  groupings  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  its  installations  were 
located.  Each  military  commander  strove  to 
provide  on-base  recreational  and  other  re- 
lated services.  The  pressures  which  accom- 
panied our  country's  entry  into  the  Second 
World  War  compelled  the  military  to  seek 
community  resources  to  supplement  its  wel- 
fare and  recreational  services  to  personnel 
and  their  families.  With  the  system  now 
open,  we  find  the  representatives  of  the  mili- 
tary serving  on  many  social  welfare  commit- 
tees and  In  professional  organizations,  for 
example.  Health  and  Welfare  Councils,  Com- 
munity Hospitality  Committees,  United 
Givers  Funds,  etc.  Local  welfare  agencies  are 
increasingly  requested  to  supplement  mUi- 
tary family  services.  A  whole  gamut  of  inter- 
related activities  which  necessitates  commu- 
nity organization  planning  is  taking  place  in 
many  communities  adjacent  to  military  in- 
stallations or  used  as  leave  areas. 

Unfortunately,  in  many  places  health  and 
welfare  services  for  military  families  are  not 
basically  coherent  or  efficiently  organized. 
The  reasons  are  manifold. 

(1)  Many  military  families  are  usually 
mobile  and  do  not  meet  residence  require- 
ments. Then  again,  while  every  state  pro- 
vides certain  health  and  welfare  services  for 
residents,  some  extend  these  benefits  to  per- 
sons residing  temporarily  within  their 
boundaries,  but  others  restrict  services  to 
bona   fide  permanent   residents. 

(2)  Local  communities  lack  adequate  re- 
sources to  handle  the  heavy  caseloads  of 
their   civilian   residents. 

(3)  Many  communities  are  not  knowledge- 
able of  the  family  services  available  to  mili- 
tary personnel  in  military  installations  and 
fallaciously  assume  that  "the  military  takes 
care  of  its  own." 

(4)  Military  personnel  are  not  acquainted 
with  community  services,  and  many  who  are 
knowledgeable  of  them  believe  that  service- 
men are  ineligible  to  receive  these  services. 

(5)  Many  officers  assigned  the  responsi- 
bility to  administer  or  act  as  referral  for 
these  services  are  untrained  for  their  Jobs. 
To  compound  their  Ineffectiveness,  they  are 
usually  assigned  EuJdltional  unrelated  duties. 

All  of  the  foregoing  reflects  a  need  for 
family  welfare  services  for  military  members 
and  dependents.  This  view  is  not  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  A  copy  of 
a  letter  in  my  files  signed  by  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  in  reply  to  an 
allegation  regarding  the  Inadequacy  of  social 
welfare  programs  for  military  personnel 
states,  ".  .  .  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
lieves that,  in  general,  personnel  living  on 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  military  installations 
have  available  services  which  are  considered 
greater  than  those  provided  by  the  majority 
of  civilian  communities." 

In  rebuttal,  I  quote  from  four  sources. 
One.  an  article  in  the  New  Tork  Times  of 
June  11,  1964.  states: 

"The  Air  Force  has  about  5,000  enlisted 
men  who  must  resort  to  public  relief  to  help 
support  their  families,  a  survey  showed 
today.   .    .    . 

"The  survey  also  Indicated  that  70,000  air- 
men and  1,000  Air  Force  officers,  mainly 
heads  of  families,  were  moonlighting — hold- 
ing Jobs  to  supplement  their  service  Incomes. 

"The  situation  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
was  believed  to  be  similar,  though  no  figures 
are  available." 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  remarks  of 
Congressman  Gonzalez  of  Texas  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  11,  1966.  The  Congressman  had  in- 
troduced a  bill,  H.R.  1026,  to  increase  the 
subsistence   allowance   of   members   of   the 


uniformed  services  to  $76  per  month.  He 
states: 

"Its  purpose  is  to  Improve  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  military  man.  Specifically,  It 
would  permit  tens  of  thousands  of  men  in 
the  armed  forces  to  purchase  enough  food 
each  month  so  that  they  might  have  a 
nutritious  diet." 

Later,  in  his  extended  remarks.  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  referred  to  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  writ- 
ten by  a  major  who  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  commission  after  13  years  as  an  officer. 
Again  quoting  Congressman  Gonzalez. 

"It  Is  a  tale  of  substandard  housing,  at 
outrageous  costs  to  the  military  man,  of  low 
wages,  and  of  the  general  frustrating  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  the  Armed  Forces 
today." 

He  continued :  "Why  do  we  treat  the  mili- 
tary man  as  a  second-class  citizen?  ...  It 
is  strange  indeed  that  a  free  and  open 
society  as  ours  would  create  a  second-class 
citizenry  and  leave  our  national  defenses 
to  it.  Such  a  course  of  action,  in  my  opinion, 
is  suicidal." 

The  third  Is  taken  from  the  October  3, 
1967  Congressional  Record  and  refers  to  a 
discussion  between  two  Congressmen  regard- 
ing the  conference  report  on  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Bill  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  The  House  authorized  construction  of 
12,500  military  houses,'  and  the  Senate  cut  It 
back  to  10,409,  which  the  House  subse- 
quently accepted.  In  discussing  the  con- 
ference report.  Congressman  Vanik  remarked : 

"Why  shouldn't  we  defer  this  particular 
item  until  next  year?  I  recognize  that  hous- 
ing is  needed,  but  if  it  can  be  deferred  a 
year,  it  might  carry  us  over  through  a 
critical  period." 

In  response,  Congressman  Rivers,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee said:  "...  every  time  we  want  to  save 
some  money,  some  would  take  it  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  military.  The  military  can  con- 
tinue to  live  In  trailers.  They  can  continue  to 
live  In  converted  garages  and  they  can  con- 
tinue to  have  to  be  subjected  to  unfriendly 
people  In  some  community.  .  .  ." 

The  fourth  source  is  the  July  12.  1967  Army 
Times,  which  reported  that  defense  officials 
asked  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  war  on  poverty  headquarters,  to  relax  its 
role  so  that  low-ranking  mUitary  families 
could  get  help.  The  Department  of  Defense 
specifically  wanted  enlisted  men's  families  to 
benefit  from  Project  Head  Start  which  is  a 
program  to  get  pre-schoolers  from  poor  fam- 
ilies ready  for  kindergarten.  Mrs.  Betty  Fogg, 
of  Head  Start  headquarters  in  Washington, 
said  that  "a  significant  number"  of  military 
families  are  already  taking  part  in  the  pov- 
erty program,  and  that  in  the  San  Diego  area 
alone  there  were  more  than  500  military 
youngsters  in  Head  Start.  This  was  the  sec- 
ond indication  by  OEO  officials  that  military 
people  had  to  call  on  "war  on  poverty"  pro- 
grams to  keep  flnanciaUy  afioat. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  Army  Is  most 
cognizant  of  some  aspects  of  the  personal 
needs  of  its  servicemen.  I  am  also  familiar 
with  the  general  purposes  of  several  of  the 
military  benefit  programs.  I  think  it  com- 
mendable that  General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  has  recognized  the 
need  to  maintain  the  Army  as  a  humane  or- 
ganization whose  leaders  will  be  truly  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  their  men  and 
families.  The  Army  Community  Service  pro- 
gram, established  to  provide  information, 
assistance  and  guidance  to  members  of  the 
army  community  in  meeting  personal  and 
family  problems  is  a  step  forward  in  the 
effort  to  improve  social  functioning  In  the 
army  community.  But  progress  is  much  too 
slow. 

As  of  March,  1967,  there  were  1,415,388  offi- 
cers and  enlisted  men  in  the  army.  A  sample 
survey  of  selected  personnel  characteristics, 
as  of  March  1967,  indicated  that  of  118,675 


officers,  71.9%  (or  89,452)  were  married,  and 
of  1,288,611  enlisted  men,  36.1%  (or  465,190) 
were  married.  I^e  average  family  unit  was 
indicated  to  be  3.42.  There  were,  as  of  March. 
1967,  1,342,230  dependents  of  married  army 
personnel  and  approximately  62,000  collat- 
eral dependents  of  army  male  personnel 
without  wife  or  children  who  must  also  be 
considered  part  of  the  military.  The  total 
number  of  dependents  totalled  1,394,320. 
Thus,  we  can  no  longer  accept  the  army 
complement  as  1,415,338.  The  true  figure,  in- 
cluding deptendents  is  2,809,708.  In  the  army 
(and  this  figure  will  become  more  significant 
when  housing  is  discussed)  24.2%  of  the  en- 
listed men  E-1  through  E-4  with  less  than 
4  years  of  active  military  service  total  were 
married — a  total  of  66,190  families.  These 
figures  are  of  some  concern.  Let's  look  at 
some  of  them. 

On  May  17,  1963,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on  the  fiscal 
year  1964  MlUtary  Family  Housing  Program. 
He  stated  that  "for  the  military  man,  as  for 
any  family  man,  decent  housing  for  his  wife 
and  children  is  a  major  concern.  While  a 
military  man,  in  keeping  with  his  profession, 
must  be  willing  to  accept  personal  htuxlship, 
I  do  not  think  the  Nation  has  the  right  to 
expect  the  same  from  his  family."  The  Secre- 
tary continued: 

"By  the  last  count  there  are  more  than 
32,000  eligible  mUitary  families  occupying 
government-owned  substandard  housing  on 
post,  and  more  than  106,000  families  Uving 
In  off-post  substandard  housing." 

Today,  approximately  665,000  military 
families,  according  to  John  Reed,  Defense 
Department  housing  expert,  live  in  non-gov- 
ernment housing  and  331,000  in  government 
housing.  The  government  has  no  control  over 
the  quality  of  non-government  quarters. 
Testifying  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization for  Year  1967,  Mr.  Reed  was  asked 
(page  3257)  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Rivers, 
"How  many  substandard  units  of  housing 
now  are  in  the  military?  I  want  to  get  this  for 
the  record."  Mr.  Reed  answered,  "As  of  May 
18,  1966.  sir,  there  were  27,143  such  units." 
It  is  my  personal  belief  that  the  "27,143 
units"  refer  only  to  government  housing  of 
which  32,000  existed  in  1963.  Hardly  any  gain 
has  been  made  In  eliminating  substandard 
government  housing.  In  regard  to  non-gov- 
ernment housing  occupied  by  military  per- 
sonnel, Mr.  Reed  personally  informed  me  that 
they  are  relatively  standard  and  that  a  sur- 
vey revealed  little,  if  any,  substandard  con- 
ditions. 

I  tried  to  determine  the  standards  used  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  evaluate  ade- 
quate housing.  On  page  9245  of  the  hearings 
in  regard  to  military  construction  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1967,  I  read  the  following: 

"Mr.  Reeo.  .  .  .  and  our  problem,  sir,  stems 
from  several  things  in  certain  of  these  areas, 
.  .  .  that  some  of  the  people  would  prefer  to 
live  in  what  we  would  all  categorize  as  sub- 
standard housing  for  less  money.  Now,  these 
people  we  are  attempting  to  motivate  into 
better  housing,  but  we  are  estopped  from  or- 
dering them  into  the  housing,  but  as  each  of 
the  base  commanders  who  do  have  the  prob- 
lem are  working  with  their  people,  we  are 
doing  the  best  we  can. 

"Congressman  Hardy.  7%e  same  people 
would  stay  right  where  they  are  even  if  you 
built  public  quarters,  unless  you  assigned 
them  to  them. 

"Mr.  Reed.  But  if  the  man  indicates  he  is 
content  with  his  quarters,  be  it  a  chicken 
coop  or  not,  we  will  count  him  as  adequately 
housed  in  the  communal  survey. 

"Congressman  Hardy.  I'm  delighted  to 
know." 

Until  I  read  this  dialogue  I  had  always 
assumed  that  the  standards  for  detMrninlng 
the  quaUty  of  housing  were  related  to  three 
types  of  characteristics — (1)    the  structure 
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In  which  the  unit  Is  located;  (2)  the  facil- 
ities of  the  unit;  and,  (3)  the  environment 
(the  neighborhood  In  general  as  well  as  the 
immediate  surrounding  vicinity).  Apparent- 
.  ly.  the  subjective  desires  of  the  Inhabitant 
can  now  be  substituted  for  these  three 
widely  accepted  objective  criteria. 

Enlisted  men  E-l   through  E-4  with  less 
than  4  years  of  service  are  not  eligible  for 
government  housing.  According  to  the  March 
15.  1967  issue  of  Army  Times,  page  3,  there 
were  310,122  of  these  famUies  drawing  De- 
pendent's Assistance  Act  housing  allowances. 
The   new   military   pay   bill    wUl    raise   this 
housing  allowance  nearly  9%   but  the  raise 
will  be  only  an  Interim  measure.  Currently, 
for  example,  an  E-3  with  3  dependents  and 
less  than  2  years  of  service  makes  (3,196  a 
year  when  his  basic  pay,  quarters  and  sub- 
sistence are  consldere.".  The  OEO   "poverty 
base"  for  a  family  of  4  in  a  non-farm  area 
was  defined  at  93.200  as  of  August  11.  1967. 
He  is  typical  of  the  families  that  are  re- 
fused government  housing.  He  is  compelled 
to  comi>ete  in  the  open  market  for  housing 
with  his  more  affluent  colleagues.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  alleges  that  Its  govern- 
ment housing  program  has  been  designed  to 
retain  and  improve  the  retention  ratio.  It 
seems  to  me  that  for  enlisted  personnel  a  re- 
tention program  process  should  be  put  into 
effect  during  the  Initial  period  of  basic  train- 
ing and  not  when  the  serviceman  had  com- 
pleted four  years  of  service.  The  August  19, 
1967  edition  of  the  Journal   of  the  Armed 
Forces  reports  that  a  special  review  of  De- 
fense officials  of  the  morale,  welfare  and  per- 
sonnel service  activities  available  to  military 
personnel   at  our  major  bases   reveals   that 
while   married    officer    personnel    experience 
the  least  (not  the  word  "least"  not  "Uttle"  or 
"no")     difficulty    in    obtaining    satisfactory 
housing  for  their  famlUes,  exacUy  the  oppo- 
site is  true  of  married  enlisted  personnel.  The 
majority  of  these  personnel  seek  rental  ac- 
commodations. Between  40%  and  50%  of  the 
enlisted  men  surveyed  said  they  were  not 
satisfied  In  their  present  housing  and  that 
this  adversely  affects  their  home  life,  their 
Job  performance  and  their  attitude  toward 
re-enlistment.   I   could   add   to   the   list   of 
housing  problems  but  I  had  best  go  on  to  a 
second  problem. 

In  1965,  a  doctoral  student,  Fidelia  Avella 
Masl,  submitted  a  dlssertaUon  to  the  faculty 
of  the  NaUonal  Catholic  School  of  Social 
Service  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica titled,  "Social  Welfare  Needs  and  Serv- 
ices in  the  MUltary."  This  research  project 
Identified  70  social  welfare  need;  and  serv- 
ices which  appeared  to  have  applicability  to  a 
military  population. 

Dr.  Masi'B  list  of  services  Included  among 
other  needs,  family  planning,  day  care  pro- 
vision for  children  of  working  mothers,  coun- 
selling (vocational,  parent-child,  etc.),  home- 
maker  services,  foster  home  finding,  services 
for  unmarried  mothers  and  fathers',  protec- 
tive services  for  children  who  may  be  ne- 
glected, etc.  AU  the  services  were  rated  as 
"needed".  Many  persons  who  Judged  Dr 
Masi's  study  indicated  that  while  several  of 
the  services  were  needed,  they  were  not  being 
provided  at  all  for  the  military.  For  example 
treatment  for  chUdm  and  teen-agers  with 
social  problems  such  as  deUnquency.  drop- 
outs, received  the  higheart  number  of  "needed"' 
answers  (95  out  of  96) ,  yet  this  service  also 
received  an  Indeterminate  raUng  The  study 
clearly  indicated  that  several  services  were 
being  provided  and  staffed  by  untrained  peo- 
ple when  these  services  required  professional 
personnel. 

A  question  arises,  "Are  not  the  Bed  Cross 
and  USO  making  avaUable  the  needed  services 
delineated  in  the  Masl  study?"  Dr.  Masi's 
study  indicated  that  none  of  the  70  services 
were  adequately  provided  by  clvUlan  agencies 
or  quasi-official  agencies.  As  one  of  her  con- 
dtisions.  Dr.  Masi  wrote: 
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"The  need  for  these  services  Is  clear,  and 
since  neither  civilian  nor  quasi-official  ageb- 
des  are  providing  than,  and,  based  upon  the 
military  philosophy  of  'caring  for  Its  own,' 
the  particular  implication  for  civilian  agen- 
cies as  well  as  for  the  Red  Cross  and  USO 
is  clear."  _. 

On  November  14.'T  met  with  a  USO  com- 
mittee comprised  of  the  directors  of  the 
armed  services  committees  of  the  six  member 
agencies  of  USO.  I  shared  with  them  the  con- 
tents of  this  presentation  and  underscored 
Dr.  Masi's  reference  to  USO.  WhUe  this-USO 
committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  one  study 
did  not  establish  an  Indisputable  fact,  there 
was  a  consensus  that  the  military  and  na- 
tional USO  should  meet  to  discuss  the  whole 
spectrum  of  welfare  needs  for  servicemen 
and  their  families.  It  is  my  best  recollection 
that  USO  would  respond  to  any  Initiative 
that  the  military  would  originate. 

In  sharing  this  phase  of  my  presentation 
with  a  select  group  m  the  Pentagon,  I  was 
told  that  the  individual  and  family  problems 
of  military  personnel  are  the  result  of  per- 
sonality or  family  group  disorders  and  that 
these  causations  should  not  be  ascribed  to 
the  military.  Pltlrln  A.  Sorokln  has  provided 
us  with  the  answer  to  this  allegation.  He 
stated:  ".  .  .  that  so  long  as  It  exists  and 
functions,  any  system  incessantly  generates 
consequences  which  are  not  the  results  of  the 
external  factors  to  the  system,  but  the  con- 
sequences of  the  existence  of  the  system  and 
of  Its  activities.  As  such,  they  must  be  Im- 
puted to  It,  regardless  of  whether  they  are 
good  or  bad,  desirable  or  not.  Intended  or  not, 
by  the  system." 

In  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
sometime  ago,  I  suggested,  with  the  support 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  the  Department  of  Defense  set 
up  a  social  work  division  at  the  DOD  level. 
The  response  that  I  received  indicated  that 
the  social  welfare  needs  of  mlUtary  personnel 
and  their  families  were  being  adequately  pro- 
vided by  the  chaplaincy. 

Traditionally,  the  mlUtary  has  held  that 
the  chaplain  was  the  one  to  turn  to  with 
troubles.  The  Masl  report  states  (page  197), 
"obviously  the  chaplain  does  not  see  him- 
self In  this  role  and  rightly  so.  For  those 
who  contend  that  the  chaplain  Is  the  one  to 
take  care  of  the  problems  of  the  military 
DMJi  and  his  family  this  finding  woxild  offer 
much  disagreement." 

In  her  study,  which  primarily  was  con- 
cerned with  the  Air  Force,  Dr.  Masl  included 
Army  chaplains.  She  reported  : 

"The  Army  considers  the  chaplain's  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  be  for  the  troops  first, 
and  any  energies  remaining  could  then  be 
directed  toward  dependent  personnel.  Very 
frequently,  the  chaplain's  primary  respon- 
slbUity  consumes  aU  his  efforts  and  energy 
Here  is  a  real  gap  that  I  feel  cotUd  be  filled 
with  a  social  worker.  .  .  ." 

What  about  medical  services  for  military 
personnel?  The  Dependents  Medical  Care  Act 
of  1956  opened  the  door  to  the  new  law  which 
authorized  an  expanded  program  of  civilian 
In-patlent  and  out-paUent  care.  The  bill,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Health  Benefits  Program, 
signed  by  the  President  on  Sept.  30,  1966  has 
to  be  refined.  The  new  medical  program 
since  January  1,  1967,  provided  for  Instltu- 
Uonal  residential  care  In  private  nonprofit, 
public  and  state  Institutions  and  facilities 
for  the  seriously  physically  handicapped  and 
moderately  or  severely  mentally  retarded 
wives  and  children  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Unfortunately,  only  10%  of 
these  wives  and  chUdren  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  public  or  private  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions. Space  is  not  avaUable  for  90%  of 
the  cases.  There  Is  need  to  support  the  pro- 
posal that  dependents  eligible  for  facility 
c»re  be  permitted  accommodaUons  In  ac- 
credited private  profit  InstituUons.  The  law 
equally  provides  that  servicemen  pay  an  Inl- 
Oal  share  of  the  monthly  coat  of  this  program. 


E-ls  through  E-5e  must  pay  (26  a  month. 
It- Is  and  K-6s,  so  I  believe,  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  this  amount.  The  salaries  are 
barely  adequate  to  pay  the  expenses  of  nor- 
mal family  living.  In  my  personal  opinion. 
Individuals  In  every  pay  grade  should  be  en- 
titled to  this  service  for  their  dependents 
without  having  to  share  In  the  cost. 

Under  the  same  bill,  sponsors  of  depend- 
ents who  use  civilian  outpatient  care  sources 
are  required  to  pay  a  $50  deductible  plus 
20%  of  the  expenses  in  excess  of  the  deducti- 
ble for  each  dependent  who  uses  such  sources. 
I  believe  that  this  requirement  is  valid  where 
CONUS  operations  are  concerned.  However, 
In  many  overseas  areas,  military  personnel 
and  dependents  In  Isolated  areas  are  flnan- 
clallytpenallzed  because  of  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control.  For  these  Individuals,  the 
deductible  and  percentage  payments  should 
be  waived.  I  wish  to  conclude  this  problem 
section  of  my  presentation  by  mentioning 
the  need  to  provide  dental  care  for  military 
dependents.  Congress  should  be  encouraged 
to  pass  a  bill  calling  for  care  by  civilian 
dentists. 

What  can  be  done  to  resolve  many  of  the 
military  social  welfare  problems? 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Defense  should 
apprise  Congress  of  the  full  dimensions  of 
the  social  problems  confronting  military  per- 
sonnel. Congress,  currently,  looks  only  at  the 
visible  tip  of  the  Iceberg  and  Is  Ignorant 
of  the  huge  submerged  mass.  The  tendence 
of  Defense  witnesses  at  Congressional  hear- 
ings has  been  to  project  problems  only  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  amount  of  money  being 
requested  for  a  particular  fiscal  year.  While 
the  House  has  been  more  cooperative,  the 
Senate  is  much  less  knowledgeable  and  has 
little  sympathetic  understanding  of  military 
social  needs.  Why  does  this  situation  exist? 
Congress  does  not  get  the  facts  it  needs 
from  the  Department  of  Defense.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  was  an  interesting  article  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  November  21, 
1967,  quoting  Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  who 
Is  chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  cre- 
ated by  Representattve  Mendel  Rivers  to  in- 
vestigate the  decision-making  process  under 
Secretary  McNamara.  Congressman  Hardv 
said:  ' 

"The  Congress  Is  powerless  to  carry  out  Its 
mandate  and  discharge  its  constitutional 
duties  unless  accurate,  candid  and  timely  In- 
formation Is  provided  by  officials  and  officers 
of  the  defense  establishment." 

DOD  has  Increasingly  concentrated  on  the 
use  of  cost-benefit  modes  of  analysis  and  has 
been  less  Interested  in  the  military  as  a 
human  institution.  To  quote  Morris  Jano- 
wltz,  "The  military  organization  will  have  to 
continue  to  focus  In  the  transformation  of 
Its  bureaucratic  authority  from  a  rigid  system 
of  domination  to  a  more  fiexlble  and  human- 
istic type  of  authority  .  .  ." 

It  was  Inevitable  that  the  Department  of 
the  Army  establish  a  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram that  would  provide  Information,  as- 
sistance and  guidance  to  members  of  its 
Indigenous  community.  It  was  equally  in- 
evitable, since  this  program  If  successfully 
operated  would  also  result  in  increased  career 
satisfaction,  that  It  be  conducted  and  super- 
vised by  a  military  staff  with  social  work 
training. 

I  would  advise  that  the  Army  Community 
Service  Program  be  administratively  re- 
moved from  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral and  set  up  as  a  distinct  responsibility 
unit.  In  the  Army,  social  workers  were  tra- 
dltionaUy  members  of  the  psychiatric  treat- 
ment team.  In  providing  welfare  services,  I 
beUeve  personnel  shoiUd  be  treated  as  clients 
and  not  as  patients. 

If  Mr.  Janowits'  presumption  Is  to  be- 
come a  reaUty.  the  Army  will  increasingly 
require  the  sklU  ot  the  social  worker.  The 
Army  should  respond  to  the  behavior  sig- 
nals of  Ita  petBonael  with  the  same  degree 
of  alacrity  with  which  It  U  now  responding 
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to  technological  changes.  By  giving  social 
work  a  separately  functioning  identity,  in- 
terpretations of  needs  could  be  more  directly 
related  to  Department  policy  makers  with- 
out having  to  be  channeled  through  another 
professional  discipline  whose  prognoses  and 
treatment  skills  are  only  relatively  congru- 
ous. Then,  again,  by  establishing  this  sepa- 
rate entity,  the  military's  observation  vls-a- 
vls  social  welfare  needs  will  become  sharper. 
For  example,  ojieratlonal  organizations  such 
as  the  military  choose  not  to  observe  more 
than  they  can  process  with  given  resources, 
and  they  selectively  screen  observations  to 
fit  organizational  goals,  strategy  and  tactics. 

As  to  post  commanders — they  occupy  the 
key  position  for  the  initiation  of  policy.  The 
Armed  Forces  Journal  of  August  19,  1967 
reports  that  the  DOD  has  said  that  military 
commanders  and  their  subordinates  are  not 
doing  a  good  Job  of  keeping  on  top  of  the 
family  housing  situation  within  their  com- 
mands. If  this  is  true,  the  failure  is  deplor- 
able. You  may  ask  why,  if  this  is  true,  hasn't 
the  Department  rectified  the  situation.  I  do 
not  know  the  answer.  But  I  believe  that  post 
commanders  can  do  a  more  effective  Job  in 
ascertaining  facts  regarding  the  humane 
problems  of  their  personnel  and  dependents 
If  they  will  Impress  their  subordinates  that 
there  is  "no  need  to  protect  the  old  man." 
Only  when  these  commanders  are  fully  ap- 
prised of  all  salient  problems  can  they  ade- 
quately resolve  the  problems  or  reconunend 
needed  policy  changes. 

There  are  several  subordinates  who,  on 
paper,  have  the  responsibility  to  assist  serv- 
icemen with  their  personal  and  family  prob- 
lems. Commanders  should  evaluate  perform- 
ance against  Job  description.  They  should 
critically  examine  post  programs  designed  to 
meet  human  needs  and  by  the  use  of  social 
indicators  determine  if  these  programs  are 
competently  conducted.  It  is  also  Important 
that  commanders  check  the  efficiency  of  their 
intra-post  communication  system.  Examples 
can  frequently  be  cited  of  enlisted  men  and 
officers  who  have  needlessly  spent  endl<;ss 
hours  seeking  assistance  for  family  prob- 
lems when  existing  programs  could  have 
been  utilized.  As  of  August  31,  1966,  43.9% 
of  all  male  commissioned  officers  and  war- 
rant officers  and  only  19.7%  of  all  enlisted 
men  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Army  Community  Service  Program.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  unit  orientations  and  publica- 
tions and  post  newspapers  are  not  adequately 
alerting  personnel  as  to  existing  programs. 

As  to  the  Army  Community  Service  Pro- 
gram— despite  its  rapid  growth  and  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  its  staff.  It  will  not  attain 
even  moderate  success  if  it  persists  in  limiting 
Itself  to  on-post  resources.  The  Army  Commu- 
nity Service  Program  will  serve  best  If  It  acts 
as  the  coordinating  link  between  post  and 
community  welfare  resources.  The  Army  Com- 
munity Service  social  worker  should  Interpret 
military  needs  to  the  adjacent  community. 
He  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  a 
military-community  service. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  the 
Army  tends  to  feel  less  sanguine  about  the 
Army  Community  Service  Program  than  it 
ought  to.  May  I  say  that  if  this  program  is 
not  strengthened,  if  it  is  encouraged  to  die 
on  the  vine  for  lack  of  understanding  and 
support,  then  all  the  Army's  emphasis  on 
recruitment,  training,  education  and  control 
will  be  weakened.  In  WAR  AND  PEACE,  Leo 
Tolstoy  wrote,  "In  warfare  the  force  of  armies 
Is  the  product  of  the  mass  multiplied  by 
something  else,  an  unknown  X."  Tolstoy 
Identified  the  "X"  as  "the  spirit  of  the  Army." 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Stauffer,  who  directed  the 
World  War  II  study  on  attitudes  of  military 
men,  extended  the  definition  and  said  that 
Tolstoy's  "X"  or  "spirit"  could  be  achieved 
only  with  the  resolution  of  the  serviceman's 
social  and  psychological  problems.  The  Army 
Community  Service  Program  can  effectively 
do  the  social  welfare  Job. 


I  was  asked  to  make  a  blunt  presentation. 
I  agreed  to  do  so  for  two  reasons.  The  first 
is  that  I  believed  that  the  morale  and  the 
social  well-being  of  mlUtary  families  will 
vastly  contribute  to  our  national  security  The 
second  was  my  belief  that  by  shaping  a  qual- 
itative program  the  Army  will  give  greater 
credence  to  Major  General  James  G.  Har- 
bord's  statement — "The  greatest  of  all  de- 
mocracies is  an  Army." 


OPPENHEIMER  FUND  MODELS  AD- 
VISORY FEES  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY  COMMITTEE  MUTUAL 
FUND  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times in  the  heat  of  debate  over  impor- 
tant legislative  proposals,  when  tempers 
are  frayed  and  emotions  running  high, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  think  ill  of  the  op- 
position. Still,  every  now  and  then,  we 
must  stop  and  realize  that  an  industry 
which  is  opposing  vitally  needed  legisla- 
tion designed  to  protect  members  of  the 
public  is  not  entirely  composed  of  ob- 
structive members. 

These  comments  arise  from  reading  a 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
week  entitled  "Oppenheimer  Fund,  Inc., 
Plans  Advisory  Fees  Partially  on  Re- 
sults." The  article  explains  how  the  Op- 
penheimer Fund,  which  is  a  mutual  fund, 
has  proposed  a  unique  method  of  com- 
puting its  advisory  fees  based  upon  a 
performance  of  the  fund  compared  with 
the  performance  of  the  Standard  and 
Poor's  Stock  Price  Index. 

I  feel  that  this  is  a  particularly  note- 
worthy event  because  I  believe  the  first 
time  that  such  a  management-fee  pro- 
posal appeared  in  print  was  this  year  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  print  of  S.  1659, 
the  SEC  legislative  proposals,  printed  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  These  proposals  have  not  yet 
been  enacted. 

The  Oppenheimer  Fund  has  gone 
ahead  on  its  own  to  cooperate  with  the 
SEC  even  before  the  proposals  have  been 
enacted.  The  Oppenheimer  Fund  should 
be  commended  for  its  willingness  to  dis- 
card the  prejudices  of  its  industry  in  fa- 
vor of  those  management  incentives  de- 
sirable for  the  benefit  of  its  own  share- 
holders. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  5,  1967] 
Oppenheimes    Fund    Inc.,    Plans    Advisokt 
Fees  Partiallt  on  Results — Management 
FntM   Would   Get   Bonus   if   Fund   Out- 
performs Markct,  or  Penalty  tF  Not 
New  York. — Oppenheimer  Fund  Inc.  pro- 
posed to  Its  stockholders  a  new  investment 
advisory  fee  schedule  that  would  penalize  Its 
management  company  If  the  fund's  results 
didn't  outperform  the  general  market  and 
reward  It  if  results  did. 

The  "performance"  provision  of  the  new 
management  fee  to  Oppenheimer  Manage- 
ment Corp.  plans  to  have  the  fee  partially 
based  on  the  Investment  results  of  the  fund 
at  the  end  of  year  compared  over  the  same 
period  with  Standard  &  Poor's  Stock  Price 
Index  of  600  stocks.  Under  this  schedule  the 
management  company  wlU  be  entitled  to  a 
"bonus"  at  the  rate  of  0.05%  of  average  net 
assets  for  each  percentage  point  by  which  the 


Oppenheimer  Fund's  pterformance  exceeds 
that  of  the  index,  up  to  a  maximum  of  0.30% 
of  net  assets. 

If  the  ftind's  performance  Is  below  the  S&P 
500  index,  the  management  company  will  be 
penalized  by  having  to  refund  to  the  fimd 
at  the  rate  of  0.05%  of  average  net  assets 
for  each  percentage  point  below  the  index, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  0.30%  of  net  assets. 

The  Oppenheimer  Fund  will  have  a  basic 
fee  schedule  computed  daily  on  the  fund's 
net  asset  value  starting  at  0.50%  for  the  first 
$150  million  and  declining  thereafter  to 
0.36%  for  the  excess  over  $1.05  billion.  The 
fund  has  currently  about  $140  million  of 
assets. 

The  "bonus"  provision  based  on  perform- 
ance will  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  basic 
fee  based  on  net  asset  value.  Here's  how  the 
new  schedule  would  apply  to  1966  results: 
The  Fund  had  a  0.6%  Increase  in  net  asset 
value  per  share.  The  percentage  change  In  the 
Standard  &  Poor's  index  was  a  decline  of 
13.1%.  Thus  the  management  company 
would  get  a  $211,422  bonus  in  addition  to 
its  basic  $352,371  fee  based  on  0.5%  of  net 
assets.  Diu-lng  the  first  nine  months  of  1967 
the  net  asset  value  of  a  share  of  the  fund 
Increased  29.7%  while  the  Index  increased 
19.6%  in  the  nine  months. 

The  Oppenheimer  Fund  currently  has  a 
performance-type  fee  schedule,  but  the  cur- 
rently used  fee  schedule  hasn't  a  provision 
for  penalizing  results  that  don't  measure  up 
to  general  market  performance.  Under  the 
present  management  agreement,  last  year 
Oppenheimer  paid  $703340,  substantially 
above  the  $563,793  total  due  under  the  new 
fee. 

A  number  of  smaller  funds  have  manage- 
ment fee  schedules  containing  penalties  for 
below-average  performance.  But  Oppen- 
heimer is  believed  to  be  the  largest  fund 
thus  far  to  propose  a  plan  of  this  type.  In- 
dustry sources  said  that  a  ntimber  of  other 
larger  mutual  funds  are  studying  a  bonxis- 
type  proposal.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  in  the  special  report  that  it 
made  to  Congress  in  December  1966  criti- 
cized an  advisory  fee  formula  that  was  di- 
rectly tied  to  capital  gains  or  appreciation. 

The  new  fee  schedule  will  be  presented  to 
stockholders  at  a  special  meeting  Dec.  28. 
Stockholders  will  also  be  asked  to  approve  a 
3-for-l  stock  split  and  to  increase  the  fund's 
stock  authorization  to  50  million  from  25 
million  currenOy.  There  are  currently  about 
5  million  shares  of  Oppenheimer  Fund  out- 
standing. 


POSITIVE  ACTION  ON  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  while  the 
headlines  of  our  major  newspapers  fea- 
ture story  after  story  about  anti-Viet- 
nam protest  demonstrations  and  anti- 
draft  demonstrations,  the  many  evi- 
dences that  the  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  understand  and  sup- 
port our  Vietnam  policy  regrettably  do 
not  receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Because  of  this.  I  wish  to  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  a  recent  article 
published  in  the  Stamford  Advocate, 
reporting  on  a  Christmas  drive  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  support  of 
the  Ton  Sun  Nhut  Orphanage  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  item  be  printed  in  the  Record.  In 
doing  so,  I  am  proud  to  point  out  that 
one  of  the  students  responsible  for  the 
success  of  this  drive  is  a  Connecticut 
resident  by  the  name  of  Jimmy  Gold- 
stein, the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel 
M.  Goldstein,  of  15  Lanark  Road. 
Stamford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  Stamford  Advocate.  Nov.  29,  1967] 
On  thk  Sqtjark  With  Lew  MAgngiT 

Jimmy  Goldstein,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  M.  Goldstein  of  15  Lanark  Rd.,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  Maryland  has  been 
doing  some  Interesting  things  recently. 

Home  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
Jimmy,  a  member  of  Sigma  Pi  Fraternity, 
Alpha  Chi  Chapter,  told  how  his  fraternity 
Just  completed  a  Christmas  drive  for  an 
orphanage  at  Ton  Sun  Nhut,  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

The  chapter  started  the  drive  at  the  insti- 
gation of  one  of  the  alumni  brothers,  who 
had  Just  returned  from  South  Vietnam,  and 
had  visited  the  orphanage.  He  was  so  Im- 
pressed by  the  yoimgsters  there,  that  on  his 
return  he  asked  his  fraternity  brothers  if 
they  would  do  something  for  theae  kids — 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  war. 

The  boys  at  Sigma  Pi  responded.  They  had 
signs  printed  for  store  windows  In  College 
Park,  and  started  to  contact  all  of  the  other 
fraternities  and  sororities,  as  well  as  the 
men's  and  women's  dorms. 

They  ended  up  collecting  1,500  toys,  count- 
less bars  of  soap,  non-p)erishable  candy,  and 
children's  clothing.  They  spent  one  Saturday 
picking  up  these  items,  sorting  and  packing 
them.  The  following  Sunday,  they  rushed  the 
packages  to  an  air  base  for  speedy  trans- 
portation to  South  Vietnam,  and  the  orphan- 
age. 

They  did  this  at  a  time  when  they  could 
have  been  at  a  football  game,  or  off  doing 
whatever  college  kids  do  on  a  weekend  olT. 
Particularly  interesting  at  this  time  Is  that 
this  is  a  group  that  la  not  "protesting"  any- 
thing, or  having  a  time  at  "pot"  parties. 
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WORLD  EFFORTS  IN  HEALTH 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 6,  1967,  Mrs.  Frances  Humphrey 
Howard  delivered  a  speech  at  the  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
Canada,  entitled  "Our  World  Efforts  in 
the  Fields  of  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Pop- 
ulation." 

Mrs.  Howard,  who  is  chief  of  the  spe- 
cial projects  and  organization  liaison 
branch,  office  of  the  war  on  hunger  for 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, made  a  very  thoughtful  presenta- 
tion which  is  worthy  of  being  read  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit!.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Mrs. 
Howard  Is  a  remarkable  person.  She  is  a 
caFeer  civil  servant  In  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.  She  is  chief  of  liaison 
to  nongovernmental  organizations  and 
special  project  branch  in  the  of^ce  of  the 
war  on  hunger.  She  provides  continuing 
liaison  with  the  \JS.  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  through  them  works 
with  the  many  international  organiza- 
tions that  are  accredited  to  the  United 
Nations  and  the  specialized  agencies. 

For  the  past  5  years  she  has  served  as 
liaison  with  UJS.  voluntary  agencies  in 
foreign  services  sach  as  CARE,  Catholic 
Relief  Service,  the  American  Joint-Jew- 
ish Distribution  Committee,  Lutheran 
World  Service,  and  so  forth.  She  has 
been    a    UjB.    r^resentative    tat    the 


Agency  for  International  Development 
as  well  as  a  participant  at  international 
conferences.  Including  the  Pacific  Con- 
ference CHI  Urban  Growth,  at  Hawaii, 
1967;  the  United  Nation's  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  seminar  on  "Yoimg 
World  Food  and  Development."  at  Des 
Moines,  1967;  the  Fifth  Pan-American 
Conference  of  Social  Welfare,  at  Lima, 
Peru,  1965;  the  International  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work,  in  Athens.  Greece, 
1964;  and  the  Asian  seminar  on  "The 
Role  of  Asian  Women  in  Economic  and 
Social  Development,"  at  Manila,  Philip- 
pine Islands,  1963.  Because  of  Mrs. 
Howard's  special  interest  in  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  of  Women  and 
the  Voluntary  Agencies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, she  has  been  appointed  to  the  In- 
ternational Advisory  Council  of  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  Conference  and 
Congress  of  Social  Welfare,  to  be  held  In 
Venezuela,  March  1968. 

During  World  War  n,  Mrs.  Howard 
served  under  Eleanor  Roosevelt  in  the 
Office  of  Civilian  Defense.  She  has  also 
served  as  consultant  to  the  National  Con- 
ference of  the  U.S.  National  Commission 
of  UNESCO  in  1955,  and  to  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Foreign  Aspects  of 
U.S.  National  Security  in  1958.  In  1957, 
she  organized  the  first  United  Nations 
Association's  people-to-people  tour  to 
Europe.  In  1958,  as  director  of  the 
AAUN  in  Maryland,  she  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  Jordan,  Egypt,  and  East 
and  West  Germany. 

A  native  of  South  Dakota,  she  holds 
a  master's  degree  In  sociology  from 
George  Washington  University  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  and  has  done  advanced 
work  in  international  relations  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  She  now  serves  on 
a  part-time  basis  on  the  faculty  of 
Maryland  University's  graduate  school 
of  social  work,  teaching  seminars  in  in- 
ternational community  development.  In 
1962-63,  as  a  member  of  the  graduate 
faculty,  she  taught  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  School  of  Social  Work. 
In  March  1966,  Lane  College,  Jackson, 
Tenn.,  bestowed  upon  Mrs.  Howard  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  humanities. 

In  1960,  she  received  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  National  Busi- 
ness Week  Award  for  her  outstanding 
professional  achievements  and  commu- 
nity service. 

Mrs.  Howard  Uves  in  North  Arlington, 
Va.,  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.  She 
is  the  mother  of  two.  William.  21.  a 
senior  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
and  Anne,  18,  now  attending  Boston 
University. 

EZRIBTT    1 

OtTB  WoRU}  ErroRTS  n*  the  Fields  of  Health, 
Nutrition,  and  PoptrLATiON 

(lecture  by  Mrs.  France*  Hiimphrey  How- 
ard, chief,  special  projects  and  organiza- 
tion liaison  branch,  ofBce  of  the  war  on 
hunger.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment) 

It  la  a  very  special  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  today  with  such  distinguished  speclal- 
IstB  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  health. 

I  have  \oa%  had  a  great  interest  In  tntw- 
natioaal  development  and  particularly  in  In- 
ternational health  Btrairs  and  I  am  honored 
by  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  yon. 

Let  me  say  at  the  cmtaet  that  I  hb  aot 
tatUnx»,\»  cmough  to  belong  to  the  honoml 


Hlppocratlc  fraternity.  But  I  was  married  to  a 
physician — I  am  a  widow  now — and  this 
circumstance  has  brought  me  very  cloee  to 
the  medical  profession.  Moreover,  as  a  social 
scientist,  I  feel  a  certain  Iclnahip  to  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals. 

Julian  Huxley  once  said  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion, "the  most  vital  task  of  the  present  age 
la  to  formulate  a  social  basis  for  civilization, 
to  dethrone  economic  Ideals  and  replace 
them  by  human  ones.  .  .  To  the  biologist 
who  is  not  afraid  of  being  a  humanist,  the 
essence  of  hiiman  life  is  seen  In  social  rela- 
tionships". 

I  fully  agree  with  Huxley.  And  so  I  venture 
to  say  that  health  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself, 
that  we  do  not  live  merely  to  be  healthy.  But 
good  health  will  contribute  to  the  good  life 
and  help  the  healthy  human  being  create 
the  good  society. 

My  medical  friends  have  often  said  to  me 
that  they  profit  much  from  sharing  their 
experiences  with  social  scienUsts.  They  as- 
serted that  such  a  close  extra-curricular  as- 
sociation contributes  to  better  teaching,  bet- 
ter research,  better  health  protection  for  all. 
Similarly,  some  doctors  I  know  claim  that 

their  greatest  teachers  have  been  patients 

such  human  beings  have  taught  them  more 
than  the  most  elaborate  colored  plates  in 
the  most  expensive  textbooks. 

What  has  brought  us  here  together  today 
Is  our  common  Interest  In  one  of  the  most 
Important  tasks  which  face  us,  namely  In- 
ternational cooperation  In  health. 

It  is  a  task  that  is  affected  by  such  world 
problems  as  poverty  and  rising  population 
rates,  to  be  sure.  These  and  other  problems 
are  Inter-related.  But  the  mood  and  spirit  of 
our  times  spurs  us  on  to  meeting  these 
problems  head-on. 

Much  can  be  done  now,  and  must  be  done 
now,  with  the  tools  we  have— research  knowl- 
edge, technical  expertise,  perfected  and 
tested  supplies  and  materials,  trained  man- 
power, and  public  administration  experience. 
Science  is  now  placing  its  miracles  at  the 
disposal  of  medical  and  nutritional  disci- 
plines. A  century  ago,  all  but  20  of  the  ele- 
ments found  In  nature  were  laboratory 
ciu^osities.  Now  all  92  are  at  work,  and  new 
ones  are  being  synthesized  in  atomic  reactors. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  progress  that  science 
fiction  writers  have  trouble  keeping  up  with. 
And  it  is  the  kind  of  progress  that  has  be- 
come inevitable  and  almost  automatic  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  some  ad- 
vanced European  countries.  It  has  an  energy, 
a  momentum,  a  direcUon,  a  mulUpUer  of  Its 
own. 

Above  all,  we  will  need  InternaUonal  co- 
operaUon.  Without  cooperation  between  na- 
tions we  shaU  never  achieve  our  highest 
Ideals  and  goals— a  free  world,  free  from 
strife,  free  from  hunger,  poverty,  and  misery 
and  free  from  disease. 

The  Vice  President  of  the  t7nlted  States 
recenUy  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  "health 
is  one  of  the  threads  that  weave  the  fabric 
of  peace.  There  is  no  peace  In  a  society 
racked  by  disease".  A  nation  plagued  by 
hunger  and  disease  can  be  permanently 
robbed  of  its  productivity  and  creativity. 

You,  the  doctors,  have  long  known  this 
and  have  helped  make  It  clear  to  us  in  gov- 
ernment, in  Canada,  In  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

That  is  why  we.  In  the  United  States,  have 
made  the  campaign  against  pestilence,  dis- 
ease, malnutrition,  and  illiteracy  one  of  the 
cornerstones  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 

In  the  last  year's  Foreign  Aid  Message  to 
the  Congress,  President  Johnson  stated  that 
"the  Incessant  cycle  of  hunger.  Ignorance 
•ad  disease  is  tb«  common  bUght  of  the  de- 
veloping woiid.  This  vlclouB  pattern  can  be 
broken.  It  must  be  broken  If  democracy  la  to 
survive". 

Today,  sixty  percent  of  the  people.  In- 
cluding 70  percent  of  tbs  pr»-sefao61  chU- 
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dren  In  the  developing  countries,  are  mal- 
nourished. Kacb  year  malnvtritlon  Is  tbe 
major  factor  In  the  death  of  almost  half  of 
the  children  In  the  less-developed  nations 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  six. 

Of  those  who  survive  infancy,  malnutri- 
tion produces  mental  and  physical  retarda- 
tion In  10  to  26  percent.  Infant  mortality 
rate  is  five  times  that  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries. Life  expectancy  is  only  47  years  of  age, 
compared  with  70  years  of  age  In  the  devel- 
oped countries.  There  is  one  doctor  for  every 
4,300  people,  compared  with  one  doctor  for 
every  800  In  the  developed  nations. 

Killing  and  crippling  diseases  are  still 
widespread  In  many  developing  countries, 
where  malaria,  smallpKix,  cholera,  rabies  and 
other  diseases  are  still  to  be  brought  under 
control. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  Department  of  State  Increased  its 
health  programs  by  two-thirds  in  fiscal  year 
1967,  totalling  $178  million,  to  control  and 
eradicate  serious  disease,  overcome  malnutri- 
tion, and  assist  with  bringing  population 
growth  Into  better  balance. 

The  President  indicated  four  broad  areas 
for  emphasis  In  the  health  field  In  our  In- 
ternational cooperative  program. 

He  placed  first  the  emphasis  on  develop- 
ment of  health  manpower  resoiirces. 

Second,  be  placed  Increased  emphasis  in 
the  field  of  nutrition  with  a  focus  on  the 
preschool  child. 

A  third  area  of  emphasis  relates  to  pecula- 
tion growth  rates. 

The  fourth  broad  area  deals  with  In- 
creased emphasis  on  disease  control. 

In  all  these  areas  we  are  now  working  In 
concert  with  the  countries  involved  and  with 
other  participating  countries  and  interna- 
tional, official  and  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizaUona. 

We  are  fully  cognizant  that  our  contribu- 
tion is  and  will  be  only  supplemental  to  the 
efforts  of  each  developing  country  itself.  The 
real  achievements  will  come  not  from  this 
supplemental  effort  but  from  the  dedication 
and  statesmanlike  contributions  that  will  be 
made  by  leaders  such  as  you  in  the  various 
countries. 

Development  of  health  manpower  resources 
programs  are  now  being  stepped  up  every- 
where. The  President's  proposal  that  an  In- 
ternational Career  Service  in  Health  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  be  created  is  now  being  Implemented. 
Simllariy,  the  proposal  that  Peace  Corps  re- 
cruitment to  meet  health  manpower  needs 
in  the  developing  nations  is  now  being  car- 
ried out. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  backed  proposals  to  offer  yotmg 
people  an  opportunity  for  four  years  of  "na- 
tional service"  at  home  and  abroad  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  service  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

"Certainly  we  should  carefully  consider 
proposals,"  the  Vice  President  said,  "to  equate 
service  In  the  Armed  Forces  with  four  years 
of  national  service,  two  of  them  in  develop- 
ing nations  and  two  in  needful  parts  of 
America." 

"Today  In  Vietnam,"  he  said,  "there  are 
thousands  of  yotmg  Americans  with  some 
medical  training."  These  Army  medics  and 
Navy  and  Marine  Corpsmen  have  earned  the 
trust  of  any  serviceman  who  has  needed 
medical  assistance. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  step  forward,"  the  Vice 
President  asked,  "If  these  men  found  It 
easier  upon  their  return  to  civilian  life  .  .  . 
to  continue  to  provide  health  care?" 

The  development  of  health  manpower  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  signifi- 
cant activities  in  United  States-supported 
technical  assistance  programs. 

Throughout  the  years  these  programs  con- 
tinue to  have  a  high  priority  In  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  and  its 
predecessors. 

The  developing  countries  are  sending  a 
number  of  leaders  or  potential  leadsrs  la 


various  pnxfeastonal  disciplines  to  the  United 
States  for  graduate  or  advanced  study  and  to 
promote  the  training  of  the  bulk  of  the  man- 
power needed  to  provide  the  variety  of  serv- 
ices required  within  the  co\iutrles  them- 
sdves. 

There  have  not  only  been  between  800  and 
400  A  J  J3. -financed  participants  In  health 
fields  receiving  specialized  training  In  the 
United  States  every  year,  but  support  has 
been  given  to  the  development  of  medical, 
nursing,  public  health  and  other  institutions 
In  the  developing  countries. 

There  are,  at  present,  quite  a  few  AJJ}.- 
flnanced  universlty-to-unlversity  relation- 
ships and  a  variety  of  others  involving  di- 
rect-hire A.ID.  advisors. 

The  creation  of  institutions  for  education 
and  training  woxUd  be  to  little  avail  If  mech- 
anisms for  the  effective  titillzatlon  of  per- 
sonnel did  not  exist.  To  overcome  some  of 
the  obstacles  to  placement  of  trained  person- 
nel. Kin.  and  predecessor  agencies  have 
given  assistance  to  Ministries  of  HefJth  to 
Improve  the  organization,  adminisfcratloa 
and  financing  of  health  services,  community 
water  sui^ly  systems  and  other  program 
activities. 

Turning  to  the  problem  of  nutrition, 
especially  as  far  as  children  are  concerned, 
the  Pood  for  Peace  and  Food  for  Freedom 
programs  administered  by  AJD.  today  reach 
70  million  children,  10  million  under  the  age 
of  five.  The  goal  Is  to  reach  160  million  chil- 
dren annually  by  the  end  of  the  next  five 
yecuB. 

AJ.D.  is  exploring  new  ways  of  getting 
enriched  food  supplements  to  preschool  chil- 
dren, training  professionals  and  technicians 
in  nutritional  health  and  In  social  services, 
and  encouraging  the  growth  of  foods  with 
required  nutrients. 

The  Nutrition  and  Child  Feeding  Service, 
a  unit  within  the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hiuiger, 
strives  toward  the  qualitative  Improvement 
of  the  nutrition  of  children  and  mothers.  Its 
focus  is  on  specific  nutritive  gape. 

This  A.IU.  administrative  unit  encour- 
ages development  of  food  industries  In  de- 
veloping countries,  professional  and  lay  edu- 
cation, and  assists  in  the  extension  of  food 
processing,  preservatlcm  and  conservation.  It 
establishes  relationships  with  the  research, 
scientific  and  educational  Institutions  and 
maintains  continuing  liaison  with  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  focus  of  this  Service  is  getting  food  of 
the  right  kind  and  quantity  into  the 
stomachs  of  the  malnourished  people.  The 
staff  capability  of  this  Service  Is  Increased 
almost  threefold  by  Interagency  agreements 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  U.  S. 
Dex>artment  of  Ag^culture. 

In  the  field  of  disease  control,  the  United 
States  has  been  battling  disease  around  the 
world  on  an  Intensified  scale  since  World 
War  n. 

A.II>.  Is  now  stepping  up  the  time  sched- 
ule In  this  continuing  campaign,  aiming  at 
total  elimination  or  permanent  control  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  widespread  killing 
and  crippling  diseases. 

The  Health  Service  of  the  Office  of  the  War 
on  Hunger  Is  sponsoring  programs  of  health 
manpower  development,  communicable  dis- 
ease control,  extension  of  community  water 
supply  and  sanitation  services  and  other 
health  protective  programs. 

Malaria  control,  for  example,  resulting  from 
the  combined  efforts  of  our  foreign  aid,  the 
World  Health  Organization,  and  dedicated 
people  from  your  ranks,  has  changed  the 
lives  and  brightened  the  prospects  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  the  underdeveloped  world. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  people  have  been 
rescued  from  the  debilitating  effects  of  Bia- 
larla.  In  20  years,  the  annual  Incidence  of 
new  cases  has  been  cut  back  from  350  mlTUon 
to  leas  than  100  minion. 

One  third  of  tbs  people  who  live  In 
malarioiu  areas  have  been  freed  from  -the 


danger  at  trsnnmlsninn  In  India,  because  of 
malaria  control,  more  than  one  billion  man- 
days  have  been  added  each  year  to  the  econ- 
omy. In  Latin  America,  malaria  transmission 
has  been  effectively  interrupted  In  46  percent 
of  the  original  malarious  area.  Another  38 
percent  is  under  the  protection  of  active 
campaigns,  and  only  16  percent  remain  In 
the  preparatory  phase.  We  have  altered  the 
course  of  history.  Look  at  the  Uves  that  have 
been  saved  and  the  pain  that  has  been  re- 
lieved. 

The  battle  continues  against  other  dis- 
eases— often  with  success,  but  also  with  dis- 
heartening defeats.  There  has  been  a  sharp 
increase  tn  the  number  of  smallpox  cases 
around  the  world  this  year.  But  the  World 
Health  Organization  goal  to  eradicate  the 
disease  from  the  world  within  a  decade  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  health  oragnlzatlan's 
authorities  are  confident  mainly  for  two  rea- 
sons, they  can  eradicate  the  disease: 

First,  is  the  Increasing  availability  of  the 
more  easily  bandied  freeze-dried  vaoclne. 
The  world  la  now  capable  of  producing 
enough  of  the  vaccine  to  supply  every  coun- 
try In  need. 

The  othtf  major  development  Is  the  per- 
fection of  a  new  "Jet  gun",  so-called,  that 
propels  vaoclne  at  a  high  velocity  to  the  pre- 
cise depth  of  the  skin  needed  to  achieve  the 
best  results  without  using  a  needle. 

As  many  as  1400  persons  have  been  vac- 
cinated in  one  hour  In  India  with  the  easily 
portable  gun.  The  problem  seems  to  be  to 
get  the  people  being  vaccinated  to  pass  tn 
front  of  the  gun  fast  enough. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Latin 
America,  yellow  fever,  tuberculosis,  leprosy 
and  diarrheal  hibmimm  are  still  serious  medi- 
cal problems. 

The  mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis  Is 
about  23  per  100,000  population  In  middle- 
America  and  30  per  100,000  in  South  America. 
This  compares  with  4.3  per  100,000  population 
in  the  United  States  and  3.6  per  100.000  In 
Canada. 

Leprosy  Is  a  far  greater  problem  in  lAtln 
America  than  1b  generally  realised  In  North 
America.  About  400,000  people  suffer  from 
the  disease  but  only  about  60  percent  of  the 
known  cases  are  being  treated. 

Fortunately,  leprosy  Is  now  considered  in 
most  countries  as  Just  another  communi- 
cable disease;  compulsory  Isolation  of  lep- 
rosy patients  has  disappeared  and  leprosari- 
ums  are  slowly  being  transformed  Into  hos- 
pitals. Venezuela  has  done  a  particularly 
outstanding  Job  In  training  personnel  for 
leprosy  control  and  providing  rehabilitation 
services  for  leprosy  patients. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Pan  American 
Health  Organization,  Veneeuela  has  organized 
a  training  school  to  which  physicians  from 
throughout  the  Americas  can  go  for  training 
In  the  different  aspects  and  procedures  for 
leprosy  control  programs. 

Outside  the  immediate  UJS.  Government 
machinery,  there  Is  a  whole  constellation  of 
educational,  research,  and  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional institutions  and  organizations  that 
are  also  Involved  ixi.  the  International  food 
nutrition  and  health  programs. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities 
through  grants  or  contracts  from  AXU.  are 
playing  an  important  part.  Schools  of  public 
health,  medical  iK'Hfvnia  and  other  university 
departments  have  been  involved,  some  iinrter 
contract  or  grant  from  AJJ3.,  others  inde- 
pendently or  through  grants  from  founda- 
tions or  other  sources. 

A  number  of  foundations  have  been  par- 
ticularly concerned  in  the  International  food 
and  nutrition  and  health  fields  and  have  pro- 
vided substantial  grants  related  one  way  or 
another  to  these  sectors. 

A  large  new  area  of  participation  Is  now 
evolving.  This  is  the  vast  potential  at  the 
United  Stetes  food  Industry  oomptex.  The 
Agency  for  International  Development  oon- 
tlnuas  to  anoourase  graater  pdvwke  partlel- 
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pation  In  our  assistance  programs  and  the 
creation  of  a  climate  In  the  less  developed 
coiintrles  that  will  promote  a  vigorous  pri- 
vate sector. 

The  most  significant  private  sector  in- 
volved In  A.IJ5.  programs  related  directly  to 
health  and  sanitation  projects  have  been  by 
the  chemical  Industry;  the  pharmaceutical 
Industry;  private  engineering  and  construc- 
tion firms  involved  In  the  design,  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  urban  water  supply  and 
sewerage  systems. 

The  pharmaceutical  industry  in  the  United 
States,  in  Canada,  and  In  Western  Europe 
have  made  significant  contributions  to  the 
health  of  people  in  the  developing  countries 
by  the  development  and  marketing  of  the 
Important  drugs  and  vaccines  used  through- 
out the  world. 

The  chemical  Industry  is  closely  allied  with 
the  pharmaceutical  Industry  and  many  of 
today's  therapeutic  agents  were  developed 
f:om  unrelated  chemical  discoveries.  The  re- 
cent development  of  the  plastic  Intra-uterlne 
device  Is  an  example  of  a  development  In 
private  Industry  which  made  possible  a  slgnl- 
flcant  medical  advance. 

The  plastic  Intra-uterlne  device  Is  now 
being  used  throughout  the  world.  Without 
the  plastic,  there  would  be  no  Intra-uterlne 
device  and  little  Ukellhood  that  developing 
countries  would  be  carrying  out  effective 
family  planning  programs. 

The  Agoncy  for  International  Development 
has  a  special  office  of  Private  Enterprise  to 
Inform  businesses  and  industries  of  oppor- 
tunities In  developing  countries,  to  serve  as 
a  focal  point  for  Information  and  coordinate 
AJX>.  acUvltles  with  respect  to  private  en- 
terprise, and  to  assist  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  In  effecUvely  utilizing 
the  vast  resoruces  of  private  enterprise  In  Its 
overseas  programs. 

The  role  of  professional  organizations  has 
long  been  very  significant,  even  though  less 
tangible  than  private  Industry  anC  the  foun- 
dations. 

Probably  the  most  significant  United  States 
based  professional  society  operating  overseas 
is  the  Christian  Medical  Society.  This  group 
has  more  than  600  physician  members  serving 
in  the  developing  countries  and  It  maintains 
contact  with  hundreds  of  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries overseas.  It  annually  sends  more 
than  $2  million  worth  of  drugs,  supplies  and 
equipment    to    these    Institutions. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
been  gradually  expanding  its  activities  in 
the  International  field.  It  has  sponsored  sev- 
eral significant  conferences  on  International 
health;  It  serves  as  a  focal  point  for  Infor- 
mation for  American  physicians  wishing  to 
serve  overseas;  and  It  provides  assistance  to 
A.IX>.  In  the  recruitment  of  physicians  to 
serve  abroad. 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges created  an  International  division  a  few 
years  ago  imder  foundation  grants  and  a 
contract  with  A.I.D.  The  Association  has  done 
work  to  stimulate  the  Interest  of  medical 
schools  In  the  Umted  States  In  the  needs  and 
opportunities  of  medical  education  programs 
In  the  developing  countries. 

All  the  medical  schools  In  the  United  States 
now  have  a  liaison  ofHcer  for  International 
activities.  A  survey  by  the  Association  re- 
vealed that  over  4,000  full-time  faculty  mem- 
bers are  Interested  In  overseas  service.  The 
Association  has  undertaken  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices for  A.I.D..  the  most  significant  being  a 
year-long  study  of  medical  education  In  the 
developing  countries. 

Significantly  assisting  In  Improving  health 
and  nutrition  In  the  developing  countries 
are  the  voluntary  agencies.  They  are  making 
an  Increasingly  Important  contribution  In 
such  areas  as  food  distribution,  child  feeding 
disaster  relief,  disease  control  and  rehabUl- 
tatlon  In  the  developing  countries. 

Registered  American  voluntary  agencies 
such  as  CARE,  Catholic  Relief,  Chiwch  World 


Service  and  others,  now  have  some  BOO  Amer- 
ican representatives  overseas  and  employ 
about  7.000  local  personnel  In  the  countries 
where    they    have    programs. 

A  number  of  non-sectarian,  medically  orl- 
enated,  technical  assistance  organizations 
have  developed  since  the  Second  World  War. 
Two  of  the  most  successfiU  of  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  Project  HOPE  and 
MEDICO. 

The  first  overseas  program  of  Project  HOPE 
took  a  large  hospital  ship  to  Southeast  Asia 
where  a  number  of  medical  care  and  training 
programs  were  carried  out.  A  long-term 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  continued  In 
Vietnam.  Since  then,  the  HOPE  ship  has  been 
in  Peru.  Ecuador  and  Guinea. 

After  the  ship  leaves,  usually  after  9 
months  or  more,  a  long-term  Institutionally 
based  program  Is  continued. 

MEDICO  which  began  as  an  Independent 
organization,  now  works  through  the  admin- 
istration framework  of  CARE.  It  has  had 
orthopedic,  ophthalmological  and  other  med- 
ical care-taking  teams  In  countries  of  the 
Par  East.  South  and  Southeast  Asia.  Middle 
East,  North  Africa,  East  Africa  and  Central 
America. 

These  projects  range  In  size  from  small 
riu-al  cUnics  to  large  city  hospitals  and  they 
may  Include  doctors,  nurses,  equipment  and 
drugs.  In  1965.  MEDICO  ministered  to  half 
a  million  sick  and  Injured  people 

Both  MEDICO  and  HOPE  have  some  sal- 
aried overseas  staff,  but  the  majority  of  the 
medical  personnel  working  overseas  are 
volunteers  working  without  pay  or  for  sal- 
aries far  below  their  U.S.-earnlng  capacity 
In  aU  Its  efforts  in  the  fields  of  health, 
nutrition,  etc..  A.I.D.  maintains  a  continuing 
dialogue    with    international    organizations 

?^^^f^  *^^  ^°'''*1  H«a"h  Organization 
(WHO),  the  Pan-American  Health  Organi- 
zation (PAHO),  tJNICEP  and  PAO.  This  is 
effected  through  Individual  conferences  or 
organized  and  planned  committee  for  semi- 
nar sessions. 

Nutrition  specialists,  for  example,  work 
directly  with  their  counterparts  In  these  In- 
ternational organizations.  These  Informal 
relationships  are  reinforced  by  an  annual 
meeting  of  representatives  of  WHO  PAO 
UNICEP  and  A.IX).  at  which  all  programs  of 
the  respective  agencies  relating  to  nutrition 
are  presented  and  discussed. 

Our  limited  time  does  not  permit  us  to 
discuss  in  detail  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  In  helping 
build  strong  national  health  services  In 
countries  around  the  world;  In  working  with 
other  governments  on  programs  to  eradicate 
or  control  epidemic,  endemic,  and  other 
widespread  diseases;  and  In  promoting  activi- 
ties for  the  Improvement  of  nutrition,  sanl- 
tatlon,  and  maternal  and  child  health. 

WHO  also  promotes  and  supports  research; 
works  for  the  standardization  of  nomencla- 
ture and  international  standards  with  re- 
spect to  blologicals,  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts, diagnostic  tests,  and  food  Inspection; 
supports  reference  laboratories;  furnishes 
direct  advice  and  aid  to  governments  in 
emergencies:  and  seeks  to  enlarge  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationships  of  health  to  social 
and  economic  development. 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  a  staff 
of  more  than  2,500,  Including  doctors,  nurses 
administrators,  scientists,  statisticians;  In- 
terpreters and  so  forth.  In  1966,  WHO  was 
participating  in  over  900  government  health 
projects  in  143  countries  and  territories. 

The  United  States  U  a  member  of  both 
WHO  and  PAHO.  The  United  States  not  only 
makes  a  major  financial  contribution  to  these 
organizations  but  it  participates  actively  In 
the  policy-making  through  its  delegation  at 
the  World  Health  Assembly. 

As  for  the  problem  of  population  control, 
assistance  is  now  offered  under  a  new  policy 
permitting  United  States  funds  to  be  spent 
for  contraceptive  material  when  it  is  re- 
quested for  family-planning  programs. 
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We  trust  that  common  sense  will  prevail 
and  the  world  will  finally  find  it  possible  to 
cope  with  the  human  tidal  wave  which  is 
threatening  humanity  Itself  with  catas- 
trophe. 

The  problem  Is  Indeed  baffling.  My  col- 
league In  the  Office  of  the  War  on  Hunger 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
of  the  Department  of  State  and  I— from  the 
very  able  Administrator,  Herbert  Waters,  on 
down — have  been  spending  long  hours  well 
into  the  night  trying  to  find  solutions  to  the 
various  facets  of  the  problem. 

But  I  am  an  optimist.  For  a  world  society 
that  is  likely  to  have  a  man  on  the  moon 
within  the  next  three  or  four  years.  It  should 
not  be  too  difficult  to  devise  ways  to  prevent 
people  from  starving  on  earth,  or  living  In 
the  shadow  of  disease,  misery  and  despair 
Now  I  know,  in  the  minds  of  some  of  you 
the  thought  U  ever-present :  What  can  I  per- 
sonally do  to  help  in  this  world-wide  effort 
to  alleviate  conditions  and  to  make  life  more 
pleasant  on  this  planet. 

The  need  is  great,  and  each  and  every  one 
of  us  can  do  something  to  help.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  best  and  most  effective  way  for  a 
doctor,  a  nurse  or  a  medical  technician  to 
render  services  would  be  through  the  World 
Health  Organization  and  the  Pan  American 
Organization,  or  through  such  private  agen- 
cies as  MEDICO-CARE,  the  HOPE  project,  or 
the  Christian  Medical  Society.  Their  ad- 
dresses may  be  found  in  any  library  reference 
section. 

It  Is  very  encouraging  Indeed  to  realize  that 
the  spirit  of  compassion  and  genuine  broth- 
erhood is  increasingly  permeating  the  world 
atmosphere.  And,  with  the  eminent  historian, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  I  should  like  to  say  to  you : 
"Our  age  will  be  remembered  not  for  Its 
horrifying  crimes  or  Its  astonishing  inven- 
tions, but  because  it  is  the  first  generation 
since  the  dawn  of  history  In  which  mankind 
dared  to  believe  It  practical  to  make  the 
benefits  of  civilization  available  to  the  whole 
human  race." 

I   thank  you.   You  have   been   a   wonder- 
ful audience. 
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THE      RUSSIAN      MEDITERRANEAN 
FLEET 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Russia  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean," published  in  the  Washington 
Star  today,  points  to  rapidly  increasing 
naval  activities  in  the  Mediterranean. 
While,  as  observed  in  the  editorial,  the 
Russian  Mediterranean  fleet  serves  a 
historic  ambition  to  dominate  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  buildup  also  gives  additional 
proof  that  the  center  of  attention  in 
the  cold  war  has  shifted  to  the  Middle 
East. 

I  agree  with  the  editorial  that  the  In- 
creased naval  activity  by  the  Russians 
calls  for  Immediate  adjustment  by  NATO. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  edi- 
torial to  the  attention  of  Senators  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Russia  in  the  MEorrERRANEAN 
The  Assembly  of  the  Western  European 
Union  has  good  reason  for  the  concern  It 
feels  over  the  withdrawal  of  French  naval 
forces  from  the  command  structure  of  the 
North  AUantlc  Treaty  Organization.  As  stated 
at  the  assembly's  current  meeting  m  Paris, 
the  withdrawal  has  weakened  NATO's  south- 
ern fiank  at  a  time  when  the  Soviet  Union 
is  obviously  intent  upon  building  up  a  power- 
ful fieet  In  the  Mediterranean. 
This  force — designed,  among  other  things. 


to  serve  Russia's  historic  ambition  to  donU- 
nate  the  Middle  EUist — has  been  In  the  mak- 
ing for  some  time.  Its  development  was  given 
particular  dramatization  during  the  Arab- 
IsraeU  war  In  June,  when  Soviet  warshlpa 
moved  through  the  Dardanelles  Egypt. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Kremlin 
plans  to  add  to  It  in  a  way  that  might  In  time 
counterbalance.  If  not  outweigh,  the  United 
States  Sixth  Fleet  and  give  the  USSR  a  posi- 
tion of  unprecedented  strength  In  what  xised 
to  be  considered  a  Western  lake. 

The  WEU  Assembly — made  up  of  parlia- 
mentarians from  Britain  and  the  six-nation 
Common  Market — has  received  a  re(>ort 
criticizing  France  and  expressing  fear  that 
the  Soviet  naval  growth  constitutes  a  poten- 
tial threat  to  sea  lanes  vital  to  the  West. 
Although  Charles  de  Gaulle's  government 
may  scoff  at  this — or  may  not  particularly 
care — the  danger  Is  nonetheless  real.  Cairo 
says  it  will  not  grant  base  rights  to  Russia 
or  any  oUier  power,  but  the  statement  falls 
far  short  of  being  a  guarantee.  On  some  not 
distant  day.  If  Moscow  preRses  hard  enough, 
such  rights  may  be  forthcoming  from  Egypt. 
Further,  again  Lf  Moscow  presses  hard 
enough,  the  leftist  Algerian  government  may 
mvlte  the  USSR  to  move  Into  the  huge  naval 
complex  at  Mers-el-Keblr  after  the  French 
pull  out  early  next  year. 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Russians — 
having  In  mind  world-wide  propaganda  con- 
siderations and  the  vulnerable  nature  of  fixed 
bases  In  the  nuclear  age — may  not  really 
want  to  take  over  places  like  Mers-el-Eeblr. 
It  Is  clear,  however,  that  they  are  anxious 
to  become  a  formidable  naval  power  In  the 
Mediterranean.  That  Is  why  their  forces  In 
that  sea  have  Increased  over  ten  times  since 
1963.  That  Is  why — as  pointed  out  by  Harlan 
Cleveland,  American  Ambassador  to  NATO — 
their  naval  c^>eratlng  days  there  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  were  400  per- 
cent greater  than  for  all  of  1963,  and  why 
their  submarine  operating  days  have  In- 
creased by  something  like  2,000  percent  In  the 
past  four  years. 

Plainly  enough,  whatever  It  may  do  about 
bases,  Russia  Is  In  the  Mediterranean  to  stay, 
and  NATO's  military  planning  must  be  ad- 
justed accordingly. 


UNIVERSAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY AT  THE  POSTSECONDARY 
LEVEL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  12,  1967,  I  introduced  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  universal  educa- 
tional opportunity  bill  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  S.  1126,  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967.  My  bill 
would  declare  tts  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  universal  educational  opportunity 
at  the  postsecondary  level  be  made 
available  through  appropriate  public  as- 
sistance. The  procedural  section  of  this 
proposal  would  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  make 
a  study,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Com- 
mission established  for  this  purpose, 
to  determine  the  alternative  plans  that 
are  capable  of  satisfying  the  congres- 
sional intent. 

The  essence  of  my  amendment  is  sim- 
ply this:  to  insure  that  opportunity  for 
education  beyond  the  secondary  level 
is  not  limited  by  financial  barriers.  In 
short — to  borrow  the  language  and  spirit 
of  a  phrase  used  by  the  very  eminent 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Felix 
Prankfiirter — 

The  chanoe  for  higher  education  [would 
become]  Independent  <^  the  cash  nexus. 

This  proposal  is  neither  new  nor  radi- 
cal. Its  virtues  are  the  same  as  those 


supported  in  1847  by  Townaend  Harris, 
the  difitlnguisiied  educator  and  foimder 
of  the  City  College  of  New  York,  who 
made  the  following  stand  for  universal 
educational  opportunity: 

Open  the  doors  to  all — ^let  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  poor  take  their  seats  together 
and  know  of  no  distinction  save  that  of  In- 
dustry, good  conduct,  and  intellect. 

In  order  that  an  individual  may  have 
the  capacity  to  cope  positively  with  a 
very  complex  world,  and  that  he  may 
have  the  acuity  to  exercise  creative  and 
productive  citizenship,  it  is  clear  that 
advanced  education  will  be  as  necessary 
tomorrow  as  a  high  school  diploma  is 
today.  If  the  egalitarian  values  and  demo- 
cratic hopes  which  launched  the  noble 
American  experiment  in  1789  have  any 
meaning  within  the  context  of  a  modem 
America  It  is  that  advanced  educational 
opportunity  must  be  made  available  to 
all  without  artificial  restrictions  of  any 
kind — no  more  financial  than  radal  or 
religious. 

I  am  pleased  to  observe,  Mr.  President, 
that  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  an  articulate 
Journalist  associated  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  has  also  been  giving  some 
tiiought  to  this  important  matter  of  col- 
lege financing.  In  a  very  perceptive  arti- 
cle, which  appeared  in  the  Post  last 
Tuesday,  December  5,  1967.  Mr.  Ander- 
son makes  the  point  that — 

Free  and  universal  higher  education  is, 
after  all.  a  less  radical  Idea  today  than  free 
and  universal  high  school  education  seemed 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  begin  today  to 
meet  the  educational  needs  of  tomor- 
row's America.  This  task  demands  the 
attention  of  us  all,  and  Mr.  Anderson's 
thoughtful  article  helps  to  focus  our 
attention  on  the  urgent  need  for  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  imiversal  educa- 
tional opportunity  beyond  the  high 
school.  I  commend  this  article  entitled 
"Costs  of  College:  A  Federal  Issue"  to 
my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
for  their  review. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  S.  1967] 

Costs  op  Coixege:  A  Federal  Issue 

(By  J.  W.  Anderson) 

The  American  colleges  have  now  arrived 
at  the  point  that  Ute  American  high  schools 
had  reached  by  the  middle  1920's.  They  are 
still  mainly  the  possession  of  the  upper 
middle  classes,  but  only  to  a  steadily  di- 
minishing degree.  They  are.  In  fact,  rapidly 
being  democratized.  Pour  out  of  every  10 
Americans  of  college  age  are  now  actually 
enrolled  In  college.  Just  about  the  propor- 
tion that  went  to  high  school  In   1925. 

Local  property  taxes  built  the  high  schools, 
but  financing  the  colleges  Is  not  going  to 
be  so  simple.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  the  only  instrument 
strong  enough  to  carry  out  the  simultaneous 
expansion  of  both  capacity  and  quality  that 
Is  already  -apldly  accelerating.  The  only  real 
issue  now  Is  the  form  that  the  next  decade's 
Federal  aid  to  higher  education  must  take. 

In  1956,  there  were  2.8  million  college  and 
university  students.  By  1966,  there  were  6 
nUlllon.  In  1966,  the  American  colleges  and 
universities  cost  94.2  billion  a  year.  By  1966, 
the  cost  had  risen  to  tl6  billion.  That  Is  to 
say,  enrollments  had  doubled  but  costs  had 
nearly  quadrupled. 


Currently  a  college  education  costs,  on 
the  national  average,  about  9800  more  each 
year  per  full-time  student  than  the  student 
pays  In  tuition  and  fees.  The  deficit  now  Is 
running  over  M  billion  a  year.  Within  five 
years,  it  will  be  nearly  $8  bilUon. 

Most  of  this  deficit  is  now  being  met  by 
the  States  through  their  university  systems. 
But,  to  maintain  their  present  share  of  the 
burden,  the  States  would  have  to  find  more 
new  money  for  university  budgets  In  the 
next  five  years  than  they  added  in  the  last 
ten.  And  there  are  urgent  signs,  of  course, 
that  they  will  not. 

The  U.S.  Oflloe  of  Education  is  now  taking 
a  close  look  Into  the  future  of  college  fijianc- 
ing.  Joseph  Froomkin,  OS's  assistant  com- 
missioner for  program  planning,  has  car- 
ried out  a  pioneer  study  of  the  unanswered 
questions. 

The  distribution  of  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents is,  first  of  aU,  a  bit  eccentric.  Each 
graduate  degree  In  the  natural  sciences  costs, 
on  the  average,  $7580  In  Federal  aid  to  stu- 
dents. But  each  graduate  degree  in  educa- 
tion costs  an  average  of  $267  in  Federal  aid. 
In  humanities,  the  average  Is  $449;  in  social 
sciences,  $1939;  In  engineering.  $1657.  Is  ad- 
vanced training  In  the  sciences  really  wuf  Iti 
five  times  as  much  to  the  country  as  In  en- 
gineering, and  29  timee  as  much  as  In  educa- 
tion? 

The  same  kind  of  unintentional  oddity 
affects  the  Federal  aid  to  college  and  uni- 
versity construction.  The  institutions  in 
large  metropolitan  areas  enroll  46  per  cent 
of  the  students,  but  got  only  22  per  cent 
of  the  aid  last  year.  The  Institutions  out  in 
the  co«intry  enroll  25  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents, but  got  64  per  cent  at  the  construc- 
tion aid. 

Careful  administration  Is  the  remedy  to 
this  kind  of  Inequity.  But  the  main  ques- 
Viaa.  raised  by  Froomkin  Is  much  harder  to 
resolve.  The  number  of  college  students  from 
low-Income  families  will  largely  depend  upon 
public  aid.  and  that  will  increasingly  mean 
Federal  aid.  If  the  Federal  Government  en- 
courages additional  youngsters  to  go  to  col- 
lege. Froomkin  asks,  does  not  the  ^derml 
Government  have  a  responsibility  to  expand 
the  colleges? 

Almost  half  of  the  enrollment  in  the 
American  colleges  today  comes  from  the  top 
one-fourth  of  the  economic  ladder,  with 
family  incomes  over  $10,000.  Fewer  than  7 
per  cent  come  from  the  jXKjrest  one-fourth. 

Froomkin  then  asked  his  computer  what 
would  ha{^>en  if  the  Federal  Government 
eliminated  every  financial  Impediment  to 
attending  college.  With  full  scholarship  aid 
to  aU  who  need  and  ask  it,  the  computer 
replied,  enrollment  woiUd  rise  to  about  6.3 
million  f\iU-tlme  undergraduates  by  1972, 
Instead  of  the  6.1  million  who  eovUd  be 
expected  to  enroll  without  Federal  aid. 

The  difference  in  enrollments  Is  relatively 
modest  because  inadequate  school  prepara- 
tion and  lack  of  interest  would  remain 
powerful  deterrents  among  the  poorest 
youngsters,  even  aside  from  any  financial 
pressure. 

The  other  half  of  the  aid  Issue  Is  the 
deficit  that  the  universities  would  bear  for 
each  of  those  1.1  million  additional  under- 
graduates  enrolled   with   Federal  support. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  also  the  sim- 
plest: Give  Federal  echolarshipe  to  the 
youngsters  who  need  them,  and  fiat  Federal 
subsidy  to  the  university  for  each  of  its 
students.  Free  and  universal  higher  educa- 
tion is,  after  all,  a  less  radical  idea  today 
than  free  and  universal  high  school  educa- 
tion seemed  at  tiie  turn  of  tiie  oentviry. 


SECOND  HIGH  CHURCHMAN  VTSTTS 
LAS  VEGAS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day evening,  Hugh  B.  Brown,  first  ooim- 
selor  to  David  O.  McECay,  president  of 
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the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  spoke  in  Las  Vegas. 

Thousands  of  persons,  many  of  whom 
were  not  members  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church,  but  were  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  ecumenical  spirit  of  our 
times,  heard  President  Brown's  address 
at  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center. 

President  Brown  is  the  second  religious 
leader  to  visit  Las  Vegas  in  recent 
months.  Earlier,  the  city  was  honored  by 
a  visit  by  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right 
Honorable  Arthur  Michael  Ramsey, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  partici- 
pated in  an  ecumenical  service. 

Las  Vegas  has  been  singularly  honored 
by  the  visits  of  such  respected  and  out- 
standing spiritual  leaders.  The  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  in  its  E>ecember  5  edi- 
torial, commented  on  the  significance  of 
these  visits  and  of  the  remarkable  con- 
tributions of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Church  to  the  city  of  Las  Vegas.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  Las  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Dec  5 

19671 

COX7KS1XOR  Brown's  Visit  Honors  Sottthern 

Nevada 

The  visit  to  Las  Vegas  by  Hugh  B.  Brown 
Friday  held  great  significance  to  Mormons 
and  non-Mormons  alike  In  southern  Nevada. 
Brown  is  first  counselor  to  David  O.  McKay, 
president  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 

Because  of  failing  health  on  the  part  of 
President  McKay,  much  of  the  role  of  active 
leadership  of  the  LDS  church  has  fallen  on 
Brown. 

In  many  ways,  Brown's  visit  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  recent  sojourn  in  Las  Vegas 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  both 
cases,  there  was  new  evidence  that  Las  Vegas 
has  become  a  major  city  deserving  of  visits 
by  high  church  leaders,  and  that  its  image 
as  a  "sin  city"  is  fading. 

Brown  is  perhaps  the  highest  official  in 
the  LDS  church  ever  to  visit  southern  Ne- 
vada. 

The  visit  is  doubly  appropriate.  It  was 
Latter-day  Saints  who  first  tolled  their  way 
across  the  high  country  of  southern  Utah 
to  settle  on  the  site  that  later  became  Las 
Vegas.  The  first  schools,  first  churches,  first 
farms  and  first  mines  In  southern  Nevada 
were  wrought  by  the  sweat  and  sacrifice  of 
Mormon  pioneers. 

Not  only  does  Las  Vegas  owe  a  big  piece 
of  its  heritage  to  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
even  today  Mormons  represent  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  community's  business  and  civic 
leadership.  Every  Las  Vegan  should  join  with 
them  in  appreciation  of  the  visit  of  Counselor 
Brown. 


December  8,  1967 


RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  OF 
IRAN-AMERICA  SOCIETY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  no- 
table event  took  place  at  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery of  Art  on  October  26,  1967,  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Iran-America 
Society  and  the  Freer  Gallery  participat- 
ing in  a  national  salute  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty  Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  Sha- 
hanshah  of  Iran,  and  Her  Imperial  Maj- 
esty Shahbanou  Parah  of  Iran.  It  was  a 
double  event  because  it  was  the  birthday 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  who  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  standards  of  living 
and  the  way  of  life  of  a  noble  people  and 


serve  as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  well  as  the  coronation  of  these 
two  great  leaders. 

I  commend  to  the  Senate  the  record  of 
achievement  of  the  Iran-America  So- 
ciety whose  president.  Ralph  E.  Becker,  a 
distinguished  international  lawyer,  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine. 

This  organization  is  only  3  years  old 
and  is  exclusively  dedicated  to  furthering 
the  enduring  friendship,  mutually  striv- 
ing for  better  imderstandlng  and  cul- 
tural ties,  between  the  people  of  Iran  and 
the  United  States.  Its  purpose  is  to  foster 
among  Americans  and  Iranians  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  arts,  Uterature,  science, 
social  customs,  and  the  economic  and  po- 
litical patterns  of  the  United  States.  So, 
it  was  befitting  that  this  organization,' 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Ambassador  of  Iran, 
participate  in  a  national  salute  with  ex- 
hibits in  15  museums  which  included  the 
Seattle  Art  Museum,  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum,  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  Wil- 
liam Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery  of  Art 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  Cincinnati  Art  Museum,  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Fogg  Art  Museum  of  Harvard 
University,  Boston  Museum  of  Pine  Arts 
Corning  Museum  of  Glass,  Coming  N  Y  ' 
the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  Baltimore,  Md ' 
Textile  Museum  of  Washington,  D.C.I 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art. 

His  Imperial  Majesty,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
has  performed  26  years  of  noble  steward- 
ship and,  as  stated  by  our  Vice  President 
the  coronation  is  a  fitting  ceremony 
marking  these  26  years  which  have  also 
been  years  of  momentous  achievement  in 
Iran. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Hubert 
Humphrey;  His  Excellency,  Hushang 
Ansary,  Ambassador  of  Iran;  and  Ralph 
E.  Becker,  president  of  the  Iran-Amer- 
ica Society,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  moderator  of  this  signal  event  was 
John  Pope,  director  of  the  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art.  The  ceremonies  included  the  pres- 
ence of  the  U.S.  Marine  Band. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Remarks  or  Vice  Preshjent  Humphret  Mark- 
ing Celebration  or  Shah  or  Iran  at  the 
Freer  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C,  October 
26,  1967 

Mr.  Ambassador,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen. 
Friends,  it  is  most  appropriate  that  we  cele- 
brate a  great  nation  at  this  Ume  and  In  this 
place. 

Today  In  Tehran  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Mohammad  Reza  Pahlavi,  is  being  formally 
crowned  Shahanshah  of  the  Iranian  nation. 
It  Is  a  fitting  ceremony  for  marking  twenty- 
six  years  of  stewardship  which  have  also  been 
years  of  momentous  achievement  in  Iran. 

It  is  a  special  pleasure  for  me  to  participate 
in  this  ceremony  as  I  have  only  recently  had 
the  privilege  of  meeting  virlth  His  Majesty 
here  In  Washington.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  proud  to  have  an  opportumty 
to  once  again  welcome  such  a  stalwart  friend 
and  distinguished  leader  of  a  great  and  flour- 
ishing nation.  We  benefited  from  his  wisdom 
and  were  stimulated  by  his  forward  looking 
statesmanship. 

The  Shahanshah  had  refused  to  be  the 
crowned  head  of  a  poor  nation.  He  takes 


today  the  symbol  of  his  office  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  Iran  has  made  great  progress  in 
ito  social  and  economic  life.  He  will  join  to- 
day too  with  the  aspirations  of  Iran's 
women,  symbolizing  their  full  equality  by 
placing  a  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  Em- 
press Farah. 

I  can  only  speculate  about  the  main- 
springs of  Iran's  unique  talent.  Scholars 
have  asserted  that  it  derives  from  clear  skies 
and  a  bracing  climate.  Others  have  noted 
Iran's  flexible  and  beautiful  language  It 
could  be  the  vltaUty  of  a  people  whose  re- 
ligion has  taught  that  simplicity  is  virtue 
and  whose  very  old  culture  found  Ita  heaven 
in  light  and  truth.  Iran's  artistry  may  owe 
even  to  the  vicissitudes  occasioned  by  a  peo- 
ple's historic  unwillingness  to  be  absorbed 
by  a  larger  power,  or  by  transitory  force 

I  would  like  to  recall  how  skillful  leader- 
ship has.  during  a  reign  of  Just  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  spurred  the  creation 
of  a  newly-constituted  Iranian  social  and 
economic  fabric. 

Much  of  the  history  of  this  period  has 
been  one  of  courage  and  perseverance,  stead- 
fastness and  determination. 

Iran  was  not  blessed  with  peace  at  the 
beginning  of  this  reign  early  in  World  War 
II.  Iran  was  divided  and  occupied,  but  Iran 
survived. 

Neither  were  the  early  years  of  the  Cold 
War  easy  ones.  One  fourth  of  the  country 
was  occupied  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In  a  most 
difficult  period,  Iran  persisted  and  those  oc- 
cupying troops  were  removed. 

The  following  years  were  also  ndt  easy 
The  demands  of  modernization  were  sudden 
and  appalUngly  difficult.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Shah.  Iran  survived  these  crises 
and  new  ways  were  found  for  the  nation  to 
direct  its  energies  and  control  ita  vital  re- 
sources so  that  it  began  to  prosper. 

Through  all  these  years.  Iran  has  concen- 
trated on  its  internal  needs  and  has  played 
a  constructive  role  In  foreign  affairs  Iran 
has  not  squandered  Its  resources  and  ener- 
gies on  foreign  adventures.  It  has  realized 
that  the  true  strength  of  any  country  comes 
from  greatness  vrithln,  but  it  has  also  stead- 
fastly defended  its  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty so  as  to  permit  its  internal  devel- 
opment without  outside  interference. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  man  who  is 
being  crowned  this  day.  Iran  has  taught  all 
of  us  that  the  task  of  nation  building  and 
maintaining  a  great  nation  requires  above 
all  else  persistent  effort  and  an  unwillingness 
to  turn  from  difficult  tasks. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  works  of  art 
that  we  are  going  to  visit  together  are  not 
mere  artifacte,  they  are  not  the  relics  of  a 
civilization  that  has  flourished  and  disap- 
peared. They  are  symbols  of  a  still  vibrant, 
living  natton.  and  of  ite  courageous  leader 
This  is  our  way  of  saluting  the  man  who 
today  U  being  crowned  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
and  of  celebrating  too  the  coronation  of  his 
gallant  partner  In  leading  Iran  toward  its 
goals  of  peace  and  security,  the  Empress 
Parah. 

The  people  of  America  extend  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Iran  our  very  best  wishes  for  their 
continued  progress  and  happiness. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  has  our  prayers  and 
good  vrtshes  in  this  great  hour  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Statement    bt    His    Excellency    Hushang 
Ansart,  Ambassador  or  Iran  at  the  Freer 
Art  Gallert,  October  26,  1967 
Mr.   Vice   President,   distinguished   gueste, 
permit  me  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion  and  gratitude   for   your  presence   here 
today.  We  are  Indeed   grateful   and  deeply 
touched,  Mr.  Vice  President,  that  you  have 
taken  Ume  out  from  your  important  duties 
In  order  to  Join  us  on  this  auspicious  occa- 
sion which  underscores  once  again  the  deep 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  two  nations. 
The  people  of  Iran  are  indeed  fortunate,  Mr. 
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Vice  Preeldent,  to  have  In  you  a  great  and 
good  friend. 

The  coronation  In  Iran  Is  not  merely  a 
time  of  pomp  and  clrcvmistance.  It  reaches 
back  thousands  of  years  in  Persian  history 
and  touches  the  deepest  roota  of  our  tradi- 
tions, o\ir  Institutions  and  our  national  char- 
acter. On  this  auspicious  occasion  It  brings 
together  the  glorious  past  and  bright  futiire 
of  Iran.  It  marks  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  self-sacrifice  and  unending  devotion  by 
the  Shahanshah  for  the  people  of  Iran,  in  ita 
first  stage  to  bring  relief  from  internal  chaos 
and  establish  order  In  external  relations — 
and  In  ita  second  session  to  revolutionize  the 
entire  aoclal,  economic  and  political  struc- 
ture of  the  country.  It  Is  a  source  of  pride — 
pride  with  humility — ^for  the  people  of  Iran 
that  on  bis  coronation  the  Shahanshah  has, 
not  only  their  love,  complete  loyalty  and 
deep  gratitude,  but  also  the  recognition  of 
the  world  as  a  force  for  peace,  for  Justice,  for 
liberty  and  equality.  If  I  may  express  the 
lesson  we  proclaim  In  the  coronation,  it  Is 
this:  That  the  Shahanshah  has  taught  the 
people  of  Iran  to  demonstrate  that  a  nation 
can  bring  together  the  technology  and  social 
purpose  of  the  modern  world  with  the  wis- 
dom and  richness  of  its  own  experience.  Iran 
has  renewed  the  ancient  truths  in  modern 
conditions,  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  Shahan- 
shah will  be  remembered  most  In  the  long 
succession  of  Iran's  kings.  Thank  you  very 
much  once  again,  Mr.  Vice  President,  for  this 
honor. 

Remarks   or   Ralph    E.    Becker,    President, 

Iran-American     Society     at    the     Freer 

Gallery,  October  26,  1967 

Mr.  Vice  President,  Your  Excellency  the 
Ambassador  of  Iran,  Distinguished  Guesta, 
Friends,  Mr.  Pope,  it  Is  a  great  honor  that  we 
In  the  United  States  are  participating  in  a 
National  Salute  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  Mo- 
hammad Reza  Pahlavi,  Aryamehr,  Shahan- 
shah of  Iran,  and  Her  Imperial  Majesty  Em- 
press Farah  Pahlavi.  Shahbanou  of  Iran  on  a 
very  Joyous  occasion — the  Coronation  of  two 
wonderful  leaders.  Today  is  also  the  birthday 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  who  has  done  so 
much  to  improve  the  standards  of  Uvlng  and 
the  way  of  life  of  a  noble  people  and  serve  as 
a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  We 
wish  them  good  health,  happiness  and  a  long 
life  together. 

Iran  has  sent  to  this  country  many  dis- 
tinguished Ambassadors.  However,  this  na- 
tion is  unique  in  that  It  has  sent  a  silent  but 
effective  second  Ambassador  in  Ita  great  art 
objects  which  exist  in  practically  every  mu- 
seum in  this  country.  Ita  popularity  is  well 
known.  A  few  years  ago  the  collection  "7,000 
Tears  of  Iranian  Art"  was  received  in  this 
country  and  the  exhibit  broke  attendance 
records  In  the  museums  In  which  it  weis 
shown,  and  was  extended  an  additional  year. 
In  the  Nation's  Capital  we  have  many  ex- 
amples of  this  great  art — In  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery, the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Textile 
Museum  and  the  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
Iranian  art  Is  greatly  appreciated  as  It  always 
deplete  serenity,  sweetness  and  beauty  of  life 
in  contrast  to  other  arte  that  sometimes 
show  anger,  fear,  torture  and  despair.  Iran- 
ian art  Is  inspiring  and  shows  the  true  hu- 
man values.  It  has  a  long  life  of  over  7.000 
years  and  recently,  according  to  new  archeo- 
loglcal  finds,  perhaps  8,000  years. 

Our  organization,  though  only  three  years 
old,  has  a  membership  of  over  500  and  a  dis- 
tinguished Board  of  Directors.  During  ob- 
servance of  Coronation  Week  we  have  put 
together  a  very  fine  program  to  commemo- 
rate the  Coronation  with  exhibitions  in  16 
museums  participating  In  a  National  Salute 
from  Seattle  to  Boston — Philadelphia  to  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  highlighted  by  the  ceremony 
today  at  this  distinguished  Gallery. 

Before  Introducing  the  Speaker  for  this 
occasion  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Pope,  his  staff, 
the  Department   of  State — particularly  Mr. 


Ted  EUot,  Director  of  Iranian  Affairs  and  Mr. 
Hollman,  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of 
Iran,  Hushang  Ansary,  and  his  staff  and  par- 
ticularly his  Public  Affairs  Officer,  Kamblz 
Panah  and  the  Directors  of  the  16  museums 
throughout  this  country. 

When  President  Johnson  was  the  Vice 
President  he  visited  Iran  and  we  hope  Vloa 
President  Humphrey  wUl,  in  due  coxurse, 
make  a  slmUar  visit  as  a  good  omen  for  hi* 
future.  It  is  a  privilege  to  Introduce  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
next  few  days  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
will  announce  his  decision  in  the  cele- 
brated case  of  Otto  Otepka,  a  State  De- 
partment official  accused  of  imprc^ierly 
giving  information  to  congressional 
committees. 

The  shocking  details  about  the  way 
this  case  hsis  been  handled,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  way  the  people's  "right 
to  know"  was  thwarted  in  its  handling, 
are  set  forth  in  a  report  published  by  the 
Advancement  of  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Committee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro- 
fessional journalistic  society. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  full  report  of  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer in  the  Otepka  case  will  be  made 
public,  and  that  this  report  together  with 
Secretary  Rusk's  decision  will  shed  some 
much-needed  light  on  the  facts. 

I  want  to  call  attention  particularly 
to  these  points  in  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
report : 

First.  The  hearings  were  secret  and 
the  transcript  has  been  kept  secret  thus 
far  with  no  valid  justification. 

Second.  A  hearing  officer  was  selected 
within  the  State  Department,  subject  to 
all  the  pressures  within  the  Department, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  services  of  an 
impartial  outside  examiner. 

Third.  There  have  been  major  con- 
flicts in  testimony  and  major  omissions 
of  official  explanation  as  to  the  use  of 
illegal  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  in 
the  collection  of  evidence  to  discredit  Mr. 
Otepka,  thereby  to  justify  his  ouster. 

If  the  hearing  examiner's  report  Is 
not  made  public  or  if  it  and  Mr.  Rusk's 
decision  either  singularly  or  together  do 
not  present  a  clear  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened, Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  a  full 
congressional  investigation  will  be  in 
order. 

The  functioning  of  Congress  will  be 
seriously  hampered,  and  the  will  of  the 
people  thwarted,  if  officials  of  executive 
agencies  are  required  to  live  in  fear  that 
they  will  lose  their  jobs  or  be  demoted 
or  punished  In  any  way  for  giving  In- 
formation to  Congress.  Factual,  accurate 
information  from  the  executive  branch 
is  a  cornerstone  for  much  of  the  legisla- 
tion which  must  be  enacted  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  portion  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  report 
dealing  with  information  in  the  Otepka 
case,  as  follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  State  Department  baa  another  such 
controversy  on  ita  hands.  In  the  first  two 


months  after  the  POI  Act  went  Into  ^ect. 
State  received  about  a  dozen  formal  requeeta 
for  specific  documenta  and  granted  them  aU 
except  three.  All  three  refusals  covered  tran- 
scripta  of  hearings  concerning  Otto  Otekpa. 
a  department  official  accused  of  Improperly 
leaking  Information  to  congressional  com- 
mittees. State  classifies  the  tranacripte  as 
relating  to  internal  personnel  matters,  a  spe- 
cific exemption  under  the  law. 

The  State  Department  secrecy  in  this  in- 
stance was  an  obvious  effort  to  hide  a  record 
that  is  ambarrassing  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  and  other  high  officials.  The  only 
real  Justification  for  secrecy  on  personnel  rec- 
ords Is  for  the  protection  of  the  government 
employee.  This  could  not  be  used  in  the 
Otepka  case,  for  Otepka  bad  asked  that  the 
hearings  be  pubUc  so  he  could  get  the  full 
story  of  the  "get  Otepka"  conspiracy  before 
the  pubUc. 

When  the  fallacy  of  the  original  justifica- 
tion for  secrecy  was  pointed  out,  the  State 
Department  then  claimed  that  It  was  Justi- 
fied In  conducting  secret  hearings  becaiise 
national  security  was  Involved.  In  this  in- 
stance it  was  pointed  out  that  two  docu- 
menta used  In  the  hearings  as  evidence  car- 
ried   a    national    security   classification. 

Under  questioning,  the  State  Department 
lawyer  admitted  that  the  two  documenta 
with  a  national  security  classification  had 
already  been  published  in  full  in  the  re- 
porta  of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee. Although  this  publication  had 
taken  place  with  State  Department  knowl- 
edge more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  Otepka 
bearing,  the  State  Department  refused  to 
change  ita  position. 

A  study  of  this  entire  case  makes  it  ob- 
vious that  the  State  Department  was  mis- 
using a  claim  of  national  security  for  pur- 
poses of  hiding  or  obscuring  the  record.  The 
record  of  this  case  discloses  a  disgraceful 
pattern  of  Inaccurate  and  misleading  testi- 
mony by  high  State  Department  officials. 
These  officials  gave  Inaccurate  misleading 
testimony  in  connection  with  security  cases. 
When  Otepka  gave  testimony  and  produced 
records  proving  that  superiors  had  lied  under 
oath,  the  superiors  used  unauthorized  eaves- 
dropping and  wiretapping  as  well  as  other 
police  state  methods  to  try  to  obtain  grounds 
for  firing  Otepka. 

High  State  Department  officials  denied  they 
had  engaged  in  eavesdropping  and  wiretap- 
ping when  questioned  under  oath  by  a  con- 
gressional committee,  and  they  made  the 
same  denials  to  the  press.  Later,  these  of- 
ficials were  forced  to  admit  that  there  had 
been  the  eavesdropping  and  wiretapping  as 
part  of  a  "get  Otepka"  move. 

For  the  four  years  that  this  case  has  been 
pending  before  the  State  Department,  the 
Department  press  office  has  engaged  In  a 
broad  pattern  of  Inaccurate  and  misleading 
statemente  to  reporters  and  interested  citi- 
zens in  an  effort  to  smear  Otepka.  That 
outrageous  i>attem  of  deception  has  con- 
tinued at  least  through  August  1967. 


THEY  HELPED  TO  MAKE  THIS 
NATION  GREAT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  an  anniversary  passed  this 
week  that  should  not  go  unnoticed.  De- 
cember 6  was  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  worst  coal  mine  disaster  in  the  Na- 
tion's history,  the  tragedy  that  occurred 
at  Monongah,  Marion  County,  W.  Va., 
on  December  6,  1907,  when  361  coal 
miners  lost  their  lives  in  an  explosion. 

Great  advances  in  mine  safety  have 
been  made  since  then,  I  am  thankful  to 
say.  Many  other  tiragedles  have  occurred 
in  the  coal  fields  of  West  Virginia  and 
other  States  where  coal  is  produced,  but 
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ncme  that  left  as  many  families  bereaved 
as  that  at  M<Hiongah. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  men  who  have  mined  the 
coal  that  has  powered  our  Industrial 
progress.  America's  industrial  might 
traces  sis  much  to  its  wealth  of  coal,  and 
to  the  brawn  and  skill  and  courage  of  the 
men  who  have  gone  Into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  to  extract  It,  as  to  any  other  of 
the  many  factors  that  have  made  our 
^        coimtry  great. 

It  Is  fitting,  I  think,  that  we  remember 
those  who  have  given  their  lives  in  the 
hazardous  undertakings  that  have  con- 
tributed to  giving  this  Nation  Its  posi- 
tion of  preeminence  today. 

An  excellent  article  commemorating 
the  tragedy  at  Monongah  was  published 
In  the  current  Issue  of  the  weekly  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly,  the  imlque  newspaper 
published  by  Jim  Comstock  and  Bron- 
son  McClung  at  Richwood,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  written  by  Charles 
Carpenter,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Lest  We  Fchmset:  60  Teaks  Ago  361  Died  at 

momonoah 

(By  caiarlea  Carpenter) 

On  a  clear,  cold  morning.  It  was  December 
(Jth,  1907.  six  decades  ago  this  week  almost 
four  hundred  miners  and  other  workers  left 
their  homes,  went  to  the  Monongah  Mine, 
most  of  these  passing  Into  the  mine  for  the 
day-time  tour  of  duty. 

The  Monongah  operation  consisted  of  two 
large  "workings"  joined  together  by  haul- 
ways,  air  shafts  and  otherwise;  Including 
electric  cable  tunnels,  and  walking  passages. 
The  two  outside  openings  leading  Into  the 
mine  were  nearly  half  a  mile  apart.  One  was 
at  an  elevation  of  sixty  feet  higher  than  the 
other,  the  difference  In  level  being  due  to  the 
coal  seam  dip  at  the  place,  which  was  a  little 
In  excess  of  such  levels  of  the  vein  in  general 
elsewhere. 

At  10:28  A.  M.  on  the  fateful  Friday  of 
December,  after  the  morning  whistle  had 
blown,  and  the  horde  of  miners  had  gone  Into 
their  working  places,  and  had  been  at  their 
tasks  a  couple  of  hours;  the  explosion  let 
loose.  It  was  with  an  unprecedented  violence 
and  magnitude,  one  which  was  never  thought 
by  anybody  as  being  a  possibility. 

At  the  high  portal  a  great  mass  of  mine 
cars,  trackage,  coal,  wooden  props,  bodies  of 
horses  and  mules — and  of  men — came  out 
through  the  drift  mouth  of  the  mine  as  If  the 
mass  bad  been  shot  out  of  a  monster  cannon. 
A  large  fanhouse  at  the  portal  outside  of  the 
opening  of  the  upper  jwrtal  was  torn  to 
pieces,  three  workmen  In  it  killed. 

This  portal  of  the  mine,  built  on  the  order 
of  those  at  most  big  operations,  was  strongly 
constructed  of  cement  and  bricks,  reinforced 
with  railroad  rails,  old  boiler  tubes,  steel  cable 
wire,  and  such  things.  The  portal  was  so 
built  to  prevent  landslides  coming  down  and 
doing  damage,  or  blocking  the  entry. 

The  whole  portal  structure  at  the  upper 
opening  was  torn  apart  as  if  a  heavy  charge 
of  high  explosives  might  have  been  planted 
right  under  it  and  set  off. 

The  mine  explosion  was  so  terrific  that  a 
hole  was  blown  In  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
the  coal  vein  In  one  place  a  good  distance 
from  the  openings,  this  letting  daylight  Into 
the  working  "room"  where  this  took  place. 
This  was  where  a  "room"  was  close  to  the 
surface,  the  overlay  of  earth  being  only  a  few 
feet  in  thickness.  But  even  with  this  fact  in 
consideration  it  showed  that  it  took  an 
enormous  explosion  pressure  to  Uft  the  hun- 


dreds ot  tons  of  eartlt,  throw  It  aside,  aad 
bring  a  hole  from  the  "room"  to  the  outside. 

If  p>eople  at  the  Ume  had  known  about  the 
atom-bomb,  and  its  vast  force,  the  herculean 
mine  blast  at  MMiongah  might  have  been 
likened  to  an  underground  atom-bomb  ex- 
plosion. The  knowledge  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  atom-bomb  chain  reaction  was 
the  time  of  a  whole  generation  off. 

Just  after  the  explosion  an  Intensely  heated 
air  current  rushed  outward  from  the  mine 
headings  in  other  words,  the  two  openings. 
Because  of  this  it  was  impossible  for  anyone 
to  enter  the  mine.  Going  in  was  not  practical 
until  the  fanning  system  was  put  back  into 
working  order,  and  the  poisoned  and  heated 
air  partly  drawn  out,  and  some  fresh  air 
forced  in. 

No  one  coiild  have  lived  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  In  the  contaminated  air  that  was 
issuing  from  the  two  entries  for  a  while  after 
the  blast.  This  even  on  the  surface  outside 
the  mine.  Smoke  was  seen  coming  out  of  both 
portals,  which  indicated  that  fires  must  be 
burning  inside  at  places.  The  fan  at  the  lower 
opening  was  put  back  In  working  order  in 
something  less  than  an  hour;  but  at  the 
upper  portal  a  whole  new  fanning  outfit  bad 
to  be  brought  in  and  installed,  which  could 
not  be  done  in  any  short  time.  This  was 
an  all  day  and  night  job. 

A  few  hours  after  the  work  was  completed 
on  the  lower  fanning  system,  a  few  rescue 
workers — miners  from  all  the  neighborhood 
mines  had  gathered  to  the  number  of  several 
hundred,  and  offered  their  services  as  rescu- 
ers— were  permitted  to  go  into  the  lower 
opening.  Some  hours  later  a  team  of  men 
were  started  Into  the  upper  drift  mouth.  At 
the  time  there  were  no  gas  masks  around 
mines,  and  those  entering  had  to  go  in  with 
the  risk  of  being  overcome  at  any  moment. 

At  the  lower  opening  where  there  was  a 
slope  down  into  the  mine,  just  before  the 
explosion  a  coal  "trip"  had  broken  loose  and 
run  back  down  the  slope,  wrecking  and  com- 
pletely blocking  the  passage.  In  the  upper 
opening  on  a  level,  the  rescue  team  entering 
it,  found  that  it  was  almost  impassable.  This 
passage-way  was  strewn  with  twisted  rails 
(mine  rails  were  about  one-third  the  size  of 
the  average  standard  railroad  rails),  mine 
cars,  piles  of  coal,  timber  props,  tools,  parts 
of  working  machines;  and  tragically,  with  the 
bodies  of  men,  besides  those  of  horses  and 
mules. 

The  mine's  electrical  wiring  system  which 
had  taken  power  into  the  working  places  to 
run  the  cutting  machines,  and  to  propel  the 
hauling  motors,  was  blown  to  pieces.  The 
comparatively  few  electric  lights  the  mine 
had  were  totally  gone.  Strings  of  twisted 
electric  wire  were  everywhere. 

Only  safety-lamps  could  be  used  along  the 
passages  in  the  first  relief  attempts,  as  open 
lights  wo\ild  have  been  too  much  of  a  risk 
at  this  stage.  At  the  time  battery  lights  were 
not  in  use.  Miners  wore  lightweight  caps  with 
oil  "cup"  lights  hanging  on  them  in  their 
dally  work. 

When  rescue  teams  finally  got  back  some 
distance  along  the  haul-ways  and  into  the 
rooms,  no  one  was  found  to  rescue,  as  It 
had  been  thought  that  there  possibly  would 
be.  Every  man  found  in  the  mine  after  the 
rescuers  got  to  work  was  dead.  One  miner 
was  come  upon  in  a  half  closed  off  room  with 
an  open  dinner  pall  by  him;  seemingly  he 
had  been  getting  ready  to  take  a  between - 
meal  snack.  Oddly  the  dinner  pall  was  not 
upset.  The  man  seemingly  was  killed  by  the 
sudden  rush  of  toxic  gas  upon  him.  His  face 
was  burned. 

Rescuers  getting  a  little  over  a  thousand 
feet  back  into  the  main  headway,  the  one 
leading  from  the  upper  portal,  came  upon 
a  wrecked  "trip"  of  coal  which  had  been 
moving  outward  In  the  direction  of  the 
portal.  A  portion  of  the  cars  were  smashed. 
Coal  from  the  "trip"  was  scattered  deep 
along  the  haulway  ahead  of  the  "trip."  The 


motorman's  body  had  been  driven  Into  the 
mechanism  of  his  traction-motor.  ITie  brake- 
man  was  found  blown  clear  through  a  hun- 
dred feet  ahead  of  the  "trip". 

In  the  working  rooms  horses  and  mules 
had  been  used  to  pull  the  loaded  cars  from 
the  coal  "face"  to  the  haulways,  where  the 
traction  motors  were  coupled  to  the  cars  to 
take  them  out  of  the  mine.  Not  a  horse  ot 
mule  was  left  alive  in  all  of  the  rooms,  or 
anywhere  In  the  entries. 

Throughout  the  mine  after  the  overhead, 
and  in  places  on  the  coal  vein  face  were  small 
(some  almost  microscopic)  deposits  of  coke, 
which  came  from  the  blast  heat.  As  these 
were  In  many  places  agglomerated  the  Indi- 
cation was  that  at  the  time  of  their  deposit 
they  were  extremely  hot,  so  heated  that  they 
were  momentarily  in  a  semi-fluid  condition. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  mining  experts  and 
metaUurglsts  that  these  fragmente  of  coked 
coal-bits  travelled  so  fast  at  the  moment  of 
the  explosion  and  in  their  nascent  state  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  cool.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  two  or  three  "after  fires" 
following  the  blast  were  set  by  the  swiftly 
drifting  heat-charged  fragments.  Two  chem- 
ists coming  to  the  scene  concurred  with  this 
belief,  saying  the  fire  settings  necessarily 
came  in  this  way. 

Oddly  five  men  came  out  of  the  mine 
through  the  hole  that  was  blown  through 
the  "roof"  where  the  overlay  was  not  thick, 
which  has  been  mentioned.  Only  a  few  min- 
utes after  the  explosion  four  men  crawled 
out  through  this  vent.  All  the  men  were  in- 
jured, one  having  lost  an  eye.  These  men  had 
been  In  a  "room"  which  had  been  blocked 
off  by  debris  driven  into  the  haulway  near 
their  working  place,  Uiis  blocking  much 
weakening  the  force  of  the  blast  upon  them. 
They  saw  the  light  coming  through  the 
blown  out  "toad  hole",  and  were  able  to 
escape  through  It.  In  mining  a  surface 
break-through  letting  in  daylight  is  desig- 
nated as  a  "toad  hole." 

Just  as  these  four  men  reached  the  sur- 
face they  heard  moans  down  m  the  blown- 
out  hole,  and  a  rescuer  went  down  with  a 
rope  around  his  waist  so  that  he  could  be 
pulled  back  in  case  he  stopped  calling  back 
and  was  overcome  by  gas.  This  rescuer 
dragged  up  through  the  hole  the  fifth  and 
last  man  coming  from  the  mine  alive.  The 
man  lived  and  worked  many  years  in  the 
mine  afterwards.  (It  took  six  months  to  clear 
the  mine  and  to  re-equip  it  for  full  opera- 
tion.) 

An  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  rescue 
work  to  get  Into  Uie  main  spaces  of  the  mln'? 
through  the  "toad  hole"  opening,  but  th» 
mass  of  debris  blown  into  the  haulway  lead- 
ing to  this  space  made  this  impossible.  The 
passage  was  totally  closed  off. 

In  a  couple  of  days  the  task  of  bringing 
bodies  from  all  the  working  rooms  and  from 
along  the  entries  got  in  motion. 

In  the  week  after  the  explosion  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  bodies  were  buried  in 
the  two  cemeteries  of  Monongah.  The  other 
dead  were  taken  elsewhere  for  Interment. 
The  final  official  count  of  the  fataliUes  was 
fixed  at  a  total  of  361. 

It  was  never  satisfactorily  determined  ex- 
actly what  caused  the  explosion.  The 
County  Coroner's  Jury  handed  down  the 
verdict  that  it  resulted  from  "either  what  is 
known  as  a  blown-out  shot  or  by  the  Igni- 
tion and  explosion  of  blasting  powder  in  the 
mine." 

The  opinion  of  the  County  Coroner's  Jury 
meant  very  little,  or  better  than  that,  noth- 
ing. 

Seconds  befcH-e  the  blast  took  place,  as  has 
already  been  eteted,  a  "trip"  of  mine  cars 
lOEuled  with  coal  broke  loose  at  the  top  of 
the  not-too-steep  incline  at  the  lower  portal, 
running  back  into  the  mine  wrecking  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope.  In  the  belief  of  a  num- 
ber of  mining  experts  this  was  what  trig- 
gered  the   explosion;    and   there   seems   no 


doubt  this  was  true.  The  dust  explosion  at 
this  one  point,  perchance  from  an  electric 
circuit  short,  or  from  a  metal-striking  spark, 
at  once  extended  from  there  Into  the  In- 
terior of  the  mine,  this  being  all  so  close  in 
time  and  so  connected.  The  whole  thing  was 
In  actuality  a  single  blast. 

Immediately  after  the  Monongah  disaster 
a  wave  of  sympathy  swept  the  country  for 
the  distressed  families  in  the  community — 
there  being  only  a  few  homes  where  death 
bad  not  visited.  Within  a  few  days  a  large 
fund  was  collected  in  eastern  cities,  and  sent 
to  give  aid  to  those  needing  it;  to  help  bury 
the  dead. 

Much  of  the  Monongah  population  was 
foreign,  some  not  being  able  to  speak  English; 
but  this  made  no  difference  anywhere  to 
those  asked  for  help.  In  such  Ume  and  In 
such  a  case,  pteople  do  not  ask  from  what 
country  victims  have  come. 

The  majority  of  those  losing  their  lives  In 
the  explosion  were  of  southern  European  and 
Slavic  extraction,  and  perchance  the  descend- 
ants of  these  Inhabitants  of  the  place  at  the 
time  of  the  disaster  developed  a  greater  love 
for  the  American  land  and  the  people  because 
of  the  things  which  were  done  to  help  them. 

The  population  of  Monongah  today  is  still 
domlnantingly  of  near  foreign  descent.  You 
can  see  the  E^uropean  in  many  of  the  second 
and  third  generation  descendants  of  the  orig- 
inally foreign-born  dwellers.  In  some  of  the 
young  women  you  can  discern  the  girlish 
beauty  which  Is  noticeable  among  two  or 
three  of  the  golden-haired  European  racial 
stocks  of  today. 

Three  men  were  lifted  from  death  as  if  by 
a  hair;  as  though  s<»ne  strange  dark  angel 
appeared  on  the  scene,  looked  about, 
and  said:  "Come  with  me." 

Just  before  the  explosion  a  miner  found 
his  cap  lamp  leaking  oU,  and  In  need  of  re- 
pair. Miners  cannot  work  without  some  light, 
though  they  get  accustomed  to  an  almost 
Stygian  darkness;  get  used  to  working  in  an 
illumination  that  is  meager  to  say  the  least. 
The  miner  with  the  defective  "cap-hanging" 
lamp  went  out  of  the  mine  minutes  before 
the  explosion  to  get  his  "light"  fixed. 

In  another  room  a  "shovel  man"  was  at 
work  who  the  evening  before  had  been  some- 
what under  the  Influence  of  the  old  Demon 
Rum.  Fingering  around  in  his  pocket,  he 
found  he  had  a  quarter  with  him.  He  dropped 
his  tools,  and  biunmed  a  ride  on  a  "trip" 
out  of  the  mine  to  get  himself  one  more 
drink  of  the  beverage  he  had  partaken  of  so 
freely  the  evening  before.  A  saloon  was  not 
far  from  the  mine  mouth. 

Another  man  forgot  his  plug  of  chewing 
tobacco  when  he  went  to  work  the  morning 
of  Monongah's  terrible  day.  As  he  could  not 
do  without  chewing  tobacco,  as  many  cannot 
do  without  cigarettes  today,  he  ceased  his 
labors,  for  a  few  minutes  he  probably 
thought,  to  go  out  of  the  mine  and  to  the 
nearby  store  to  purchase  a  plug  of  tobacco. 

The  three  men  had  emerged  from  the  head- 
ing less  than  five  minutes  before  the  hercu- 
lean blast  took  place;  the  outburst  which 
shook  buUdlngs  a  mile  away,  threw  two 
horses  down  walking  a  good  distance  off 
from  one  of  the  mine  portals,  broke  windows, 
and  flung  clouds  of  soot  and  grime  for  half  a 
mile  around. 

One  of  the  three  men  told  of,  although 
he  had  never  been  a  man  of  religion  and 
was  a  sort  of  scoffer,  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
disaster,  got  down  on  his  knees  In  a  throng 
of  mourning  and  weeping  men,  women  and 
children,  fervently  thanking  the  Almighty 
for  sparing  his  life. 

One  of  the  last  svirvlvors  of  the  five  com- 
ing out  of  the  mine  through  the  "toad  hole" 
after  the  explosion  was  Patrick  McDonald, 
who  was  severely  Injured.  He  afterwards 
worked  as  a  timekeeper  for  the  coal  com- 
pany, passing  away  after  reaching  a  ripe  age, 
December  7th,  1968,  the  day  after  the  anni- 
versary of  the  explosion. 


One  of  the  men  whose  life  was  snuffed  out 
In  the  Monongah  explosion  was  Victor  Davla. 
He  lived  with  bis  wife  Catherine,  and  their 
two  children  (one  son  stlU  lives  in  Monon- 
gah) about  a  mile  from  the  upper  mine 
opening  The  day  after  the  blast  which  took 
the  life  of  her  husband,  Catherine  Davla 
went  to  the  mine  tipple,  gathered  up  a  sack 
of  coal  and  carried  it  home.  She  stacked  the 
coal  In  her  backyard. 

The  widow  of  Victor  Davla  did  this  coal- 
carrying  every  day  until  she  became  111  about 
three  weeks  before  she  died  In  1936.  The  pUe 
of  coal  In  Catherine's  backyard  grew  and 
grew,  mounted  and  mounted,  until  It  was 
higher  than  the  house  In  which  she  lived. 

The  figure  of  the  thin,  not  too-strong 
woman  trudging  homeward  with  her  dally 
sack  of  coal  was  a  familiar  sight  at  Monon- 
gah for  years.  She  refused  aid  offered  to  her 
in  carrying  her  coal.  She  told  everyone  that 
it  was  because  of  the  affection  for  her  dead 
husband  that  she  was  transporting  the  coal 
and  erecting  her  "monument",  and  It  was 
her  wish  to  do  this  work  herself,  without  the 
aid  of  anyone. 

Catherine  was  only  seventeen  when  she 
married  Victor  Davla.  She  was  just  twenty- 
two  when  Victor  lost  his  Ufe  In  the  disaster. 
Mrs.  Davla  was  In  her  fifties  when  she  died 
In  1936,  but  looked  older. 

Catherine  Davla  built  her  steadily  mount- 
ing "monument"  as  she  wanted  to.  She  told 
one  of  her  neighbors  once  that  she  wanted  to 
"live"  her  monument  as  she  erected  it. 

The  pile  of  coal  she  carried  reached  from 
300  to  350  tons,  equaling  almost  seven  rail- 
road car  loads.  Efforts  were  made  to  buy  the 
coal,  but  Catherine  Davla  refused  all  offers 
to  purchase,  as  she  had  turned  down  aid  In 
carrying  the  coal.  After  her  passing  the  great 
mound  of  coal  was  given  away  and  distrib- 
uted to  local  institutions  which  could  use 
the  coal  as  fuel. 

If  anyone  should  happ>en  to  go  on  the  er- 
rand to  Monongah  to  see  the  little  pateh 
of  ground  upon  which  the  massive  pile  of 
coal  was  heaped  up  In  Catherine  Davla's 
backyard,  coal  which  she  carried  dally  for 
twenty-nine  years,  during  times  when  she 
was  weak,  day  after  day,  through  rain  and 
snow,  heat  and  cold,  it  would  be  well  for 
such  a  visitor  to  tread  lightly  upon  the  soil 
of  the  place,  for  here  was  a  second  tragedy 
at  Monongah  originating  in  the  love  of  a 
young  woman  for  the  man  she  had  wed. 


FRENCH  AEROTRAIN  CLAIMS 
WORLD  RECORD 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  De- 
cember 5  reporting  that  the  so-called 
aerotraln  has  been  clocked  at  world  rec- 
ord speeds  of  at  least  215  miles  per  hour 
In  tests  now  being  conducted  in  Prance. 

This  Is  a  significant  development  be- 
cause the  aerotraln  is  a  radical  innova- 
tion in  transportation  and  its  perform- 
ance is  being  watched  with  great  inter- 
est. Its  technological  distinction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  Is  wheelless  and  rides  on 
a  cushion  of  air  along  a  concrete  track 
structure. 

I  have  been  interested  in  this  unique 
development  in  coimection  with  my 
long-standing  concern  for  Improved 
transportation  In  urban  areas.  Last  fall, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  Inspect  the 
aerotraln  project  and  took  a  test  ride 
together  with  Mr.  Lowell  Brldwell,  the 
distinguished  administrator  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration.  I  came 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
project,  which  holds  great  promise,  I  be- 
lieve, for  providing  highly  efficient  trans- 


portation over  intermediate  distances. 
In  France,  It  is  expected  to  transform  the 
dty  of  Orleans,  Into  a  suburb  of  Paris, 
even  though  the  two  cities  are  70  miles 
apart. 

Great  credit  in  the  development  of  this 
idea  goes  to  the  brilliant  designer,  Jean 
Bertin,  and  to  Leon  Kaplan,  president  of 
the  aerotraln  study  group. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkooro, 
as  follows: 

Fkench  Train  Rmxs  on  Cdsrxon  or  An  at 
216  Mn.ES  Per  Hour 
(By  John  L.  Hess) 

Paris.  December  4. — France's  wheel-less 
"aerotraln"  roared  along  ite  concrete  rail  at 
233  miles  an  hour  today — weU,  anyway  216— 
and  its  builders  claimed  a  world  record  for 
track  vehicles.  In  fact,  to  heighten  both  the 
glory  and  the  confusion  of  the  event.  It  Is 
reliably  reported  that  the  sleek  aluminum 
car  has  actually  done  250  miles  an  hotur  in 
lonely  sprints  along  Its  4Ji-mlIe  track  at 
Oometz-la-Vllle,  south  of  Paris.  The  test  to- 
day. In  the  presence  of  three  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters and  hundreds  of  newsmen,  was  to  be 
ceremonial.  But  fog  covered  Oometz-la-Vllle, 
and  by  the  time  it  lifted,  the  Ministers  and 
nearly  aU  the  newsmen  were  g^>ne. 

Then  the  helmeted  crew  went  for  the  rec- 
ord anyhow  in  "Le  Zinc,"  as  they  call  the 
car.  With  a  jet  engine  backed  up  by  two 
rocket  tubes,  they  made  it  easily. 

Over  the  roar  of  the  engines,  the  crew 
broadcast  a  reading  that  sounded  like  375 
kilometers  an  hour.  The  builders  corrected 
that  tonight  to  345,  based  on  ground  meas- 
urements. But  that  equals  216  miles  an  hour, 
which  Is  20  miles  faster  than  the  record — 
also  PYench — for  a  conventional  locomotive. 

Le  Zinc  is  a  half-size  exi>erimental  model 
of  the  aerotraln  designed  by  Jean  Bertin.  It 
rides  on  an  air  cushion  a  tenth  of  an  Inch 
thick  along  a  concrete  track  that  looks  In 
cross-section  like  an  inverted  T.  The  fullscale 
model,  driven  by  a  turbopropeller.  will  carry 
80  passengers  up  to  250  miles  an  hour.  Mr. 
Bertin  hopes  to  begin  building  It  soon. 

The  car  will  be  slowed  by  reversing  the 
pitch  of  the  propeller,  stopped  by  brakes 
gripping  the  concrete  raU.  In  emergency,  the 
air  cushion  can  be  turned  off,  allowing  the 
vehicle  to  scrape  to  a  halt  on  wooden  skids. 

The  ptupoee  of  today's  demonstration  was 
partly  to  show  off  French  leadership  in  raU 
transport  research  and  partly  to  arouse  en- 
thusiasm for  the  next  big  phase  of  Mr.  Ber- 
tin's  work. 

Ooverxmient  contracts  are  about  to  be 
signed  that  will  finance  not  only  the  fullscale 
aerotraln  but  also  a  12.4  mile  streteh  of  ele- 
vated track  leading  north  from  Orleans. 
Eventually,  the  jjromoters  hope  to  extend 
the  line  all  the  way  to  Paris,  about  70  miles, 
which  the  train  would  do  In  26  minutes. 

Spokesmen  for  Bertin  &  Cle.  insist  that 
the  full-scale  model  wlU  be  perfectly  sound- 
proofed— an  evident  probelm  for  the  noisy 
experimental  Zinc.  But  they  are  not  resting 
on  the  aerotraln  alone. 

test  tkacx  to  be  BtriLT 

The  Oovernment  has  approved  the  build- 
ing of  a  two-mile  test  track  at  Gometz  for 
an  air-cushion  vehicle,  using  a  so-called 
linear  Induction  motor.  Tix  this  the  French 
will  be  following  research  being  done  In  the 
United  States  and  Oreat  Britain. 

The  center  ridge  of  the  track  will  have 
a  rail  that  acts  as  one  pole  of  the  motor.  A 
U-shaped  fork  suspended  over  the.  rail  acta 
aa  the  other  pole. 

The  Aerotraln  Company,  which  1b  sup- 
ported by  Oovernment  agendee  and  a  number 
of  private  concerns,  has  directed  Its  promo- 
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Uon  toward  the  problem  of  bigh-speed  later- 
urban  and  suburban  transportatloii,  espe- 
cially clty-to-alrpcrt  travel. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  railroad  system  has 
begun  a  Wg  publicity  program  describing  Its 
efforts  to  speed  and  modernize  Its  services. 
The  system  claims  a  world  locomotive  speed 
record  of  195  miles  an  hour;  It  Is  building 
a  pair  of  engines  that  It  hopes  will  be  able 
to  top  that. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


December  8,  1967 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OP  1967 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimoiui  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  710.  H.R.  7819.  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  Legislattve  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
7819)  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  sufiering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleiic 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WAR,  PRESIDENTIAL  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY, AND  DISSENT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  26 
years  ago,  at  almost  this  same  hour,  I 
sat  in  the  Chamber  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  cast  a  vote  on  the  most 
crucial  Issue  of  the  time— the  declara- 


tion of  war  against  Japan  following  the 
despicable  and  treacherous  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  of  December  7. 

I  remember  the  shock  that  was  present 
in  America  with  our  fleet  in  flames  or 
sinking  in  Pearl  Harbor,  with  our  air- 
planes in  ruins.  But  our  men  were  un- 
dergoing— thank  heaven  for  the  fore- 
sight— the  training  that  was  so  neces- 
sary to  build  up  our  strength  to  counter 
the  dangers  that  we  sew  ahead  not  only 
on  our  own  continent  but  also  in  a  far- 
away continent.  A  few  days  later  we  de- 
clared war  on  Germany.  And  World  War 
II  was  on. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  and  dis- 
sension, particularly  through  the  period 
from  October  to  Pearl  Harbor  Day  pre- 
ceded our  entry  into  the  war.  I  remem- 
ber another  day  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  Senator  Gore  and  I 
and  many  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate, who  were  then  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  cast  votes  on 
another  critical  issue — perhaps  the  most 
important  that  we  have  ever  faced  dur- 
ing our  service  here. 

People  were  dissatisfied  because  a  war 
was  going  on  far  away  in  the  cockpit  of 
Western  civihzation  in  Western  Europe. 
Japan  was  allied  in  that  war  with 
Germany. 

Entering  that  war  would  have  necessi- 
tated oiu-  going  far  away  from  our  shores 
to  fight.  Our  troops  had  been  called  up 
and  had  been  trained  by  that  great 
leader,  George  C.  Marshall,  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  foresaw  the 
danger  and  who  had  enacted  the  Draft 
Act. 

But  the  Draft  Act  was  to  expire  in  a 
very  few  days,  near  the  end  of  October. 
Great  dissatisfaction  existed  among 
those  individuals  who  were  draftable  and 
were  about  to  be  called  up;  the  furor 
over  draft  cards  and  local  selective  serv- 
ice boards.  I  remember  the  concern  of 
the  mothers  and  fathers,  and  of  wives; 
people  who  saw  no  necessity  for  our 
country  to  interfere  with  their  private 
lives  and  personal  ambitions  and  to 
cause  members  of  their  families  to  spend 
so  much  time  away  from  home  preparing 
for  a  war  that  meant  nothing  to  us — in 
their  opinion. 

There  were  a  million  men  who  had 
been  called  up  and  trained  by  leaders 
whom  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  had 
picked  out  when  he  was  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. In  a  little  black  book.  General  Mar- 
shall had  written  down  the  names  of 
captains  and  majors,  men  like  Captain 
Bradley  and  Major  Eisenhower.  The 
names  in  that  little  black  book  were  very 
important  to  America.  These  men  knew 
the  Articles  of  War  and  the  necessity  for 
training,  the  hardships  and  the  pala  and 
suffering  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make  America  strong. 

This  was  all  made  possible  because  of 
the  Burke -Wadsworth  Act,  the  Draft 
Act  which  WM  to  expiie  in  October. 

A  movement  had  been  started.  I  do  not 
remember  whether  it  was  by  beatniks  of 
the  time  or  by  Just  plain  good  people 
who  were  misjudging  the  flames  that 
were  then  lashing  across  Europe  and.  un- 
known to  us.  were  also  spreading  across 
the  world. 

"Ohk>"  was  tbe  name  of  the  move- 


ment. The  movement  was  publicized  in 
every  military  camp,  the  initials  por- 
trayed on  billboards  and  placards 
"Ohio"  meant  over  the  hill  in  October 
That  meant  that  Uie  great  Army  that 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall  was  seeking 
so  tediously  and  faithfully  and  excellent- 
ly to  bring  together  to  afford  a  great 
protective  shield  of  freedom  for  Ameri- 
ca and  the  world  would  be  disbanded 
because  some  people  thought  that  the 
tempo  had  risen  to  too  great  a  height  in 
America.  Many  Congressmen  had  be- 
come convinced  that  this  sacrifice  was 
unnecessary  and  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary for  these  men  to  be  called  up  for 
training  and  caused  to  devote  the  great- 
er part  of  their  youth  to  military  life. 
Before  the  rollcall  on  that  occasion,  that 
great  man.  Representative  Wadsworth. 
pleaded  for  the  extension  of  the  Burke- 
Wadsworth  Act.  That  act  had  not  come 
from  the  War  Department  at  that  time. 
It  had  come  from  Congress.  It  had  come 
from  Representative  Wadsworth,  who 
had  also  been  a  Senator,  and  Senator 
Burke.  They  Introduced  that  bUl.  The  Is- 
sue was  whether  to  maintain  this  great 
force,  the  mightiest  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Silence  fell  over  the  House  Chamber 
as  the  roll  was  called. 

So.  we  voted  on  whether  we  would  dis- 
continue the  draft  and  end  that  period 
of  great  preparedness,  unaware  of  the 
great  need  for  strength  that  was  about  to 
ensue.  Little  did  we  know  that  on  De- 
cember 7  we  would  be  stricken  in  the 
Pacific  by  a  mighty,  sneaky,  despicable, 
and  treacherous  blow  aimed  at  in- 
capacitating us  and  thus  rendering  us 
unable  to  assist  our  great  friends  and  al- 
lies battling  for  democracies  already 
facing  the  greatest  of  trials  and  tribula- 
tions. 

This  was  the  time  when  Churchill  said; 

We  shall  not  flag  or  fail.  We  shall  flght  in 
Prance,  we  shall  flght  on  the  seas  and  oceans, 
we  shall  flght  with  growing  confidence  and 
growing  strength  in  the  air.  we  shall  defend 
our  land,  whatever  the  cost  may  be,  we  shall 
flght  on  the  beaches,  we  shall  flght  on  the 
landing  grounds,  we  shall  flght  In  the  flelds 
and  In  the  streets,  we  shall  flght  In  the  hills; 
we  shall  never  surrender. 

As  history  will  show,  after  the  tally  had 
been  counted,  we  had  voted  to  continue 
our  great  Army  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
I  voted  to  extend  the  Draft  Act  because 
a  country  as  great  as  ours  cannot  dare  to 
overlook  dangers  that  threaten  it  around 
the  world. 

World  War  n  was  not  to  hit  our  shores. 
However,  for  awhile,  as  of  26  years  ago 
this  morning.  Americans  were  afraid  that 
California  would  be  bombed. 

Japanese  subs  were  reported  sighted  off 
the  coast  of  California.  There  was  fear 
that  the  Nisei — who  proved  to  be  most 
loyal  to  the  Nation — would  take  over  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  or  that  an  at- 
tack would  be  made  on  Alaska. 

The  shock  wave  did  not  occur  in  this 
country  to  the  extent  it  might  had  we 
followed  those  who  were  complacent, 
those  who  I  feel  were  shortsighted,  who 
felt  that  they  were  making  an  unneces- 
sary personal  sacrifice  of  their  lives  by 
training  for  military  strength. 

I  merely  cite  this,  Mr.  President,  to 
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indicate  that  all  stronc  Presidents  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  times  of  grave 
danger  to  this  Nation,  whether  it  be  on 
our  own  shores  or  far  away,  across  the 
Atlantic  or  Pacific.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  the  great  Commander  in  Chief 
that  he  was.  met  that  challenge  with  the 
speech  he  made  in  person  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Japan. 

Now  we  find  another  strong  President 
in  the  White  House — farsighted.  I  be- 
lieve— supported  by  many  of  us  in  the 
Senate,  who  sees  the  conflagration  that 
Is  spreading  on  the  largest  and  most  pop- 
ulous continent.  Asia;  where  smaller  na- 
tions face  the  threat  of  being  overrun  by 
a  crude  totalitarian  regime  far  more 
vicious  than  the  Russian  Communists 
ever  dreamed  of  bping.  This  whole  conti- 
nent with  a  billion  and  a  half  people 
could,  within  a  very  few  months,  at  most, 
be  subject  to  the  great  power  of  Red 
China,  if  today  we  did  not  hold  the  gate- 
way in  Vietnam,  as  our  brave  men  are 
doing  in  company  with  the  South  Viet- 
namese, the  South  Koreans,  and  the 
troops  from  other  nations. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  It  is 
not  unusual  to  find  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion when  the  war  is  far  away  or  when  the 
doubt  and  the  worry  are  far  away. 

For  that  reason.  I  believe  this  is  a  sig- 
nificant day  to  recall— the  event  of  26 
years  ago  this  morning,  when  we  de- 
clared war,  after  an  attack  on  us  and 
the  destruction  of  our  vital  base  at  Pearl 
Harbor,  and  the  loss  of  islands  that  were 
already  under  siege  In  the  Pacific. 

President  Roosevelt  faced  this  situa- 
tion. He  faced  the  difficulties,  the  pain, 
the  dissatisfaction,  and  the  picketing— 
and  the  burning  of  draft  cards. 

There  was  another  time,  another  war 
when  I  received  letters  from  the  wives  of 
men  in  the  military,  including  even  the 
brave  and  dedicated  wives  of  the  great 
45th  Division  of  the  Oklahoma  National 
Guard.  In  these  letters,  they  asked  that 
their  husbands  be  sent  home,  and  they 
wrote  in  protest  against  their  husbands 
being  sent  to  faraway  Japan,  to  Hok- 
ksddo,  in  the  northern  islands.  There  we 
had  a  final  training  base  for  this  great 
division  of  World  War  n.  which  had  been 
reorganized,  refitted,  and  staffed  with 
many  new  soldiers  and  officers. 

The  protest  against  President  Truman 
was  equally  great,  and  I  almost  despaired 
of  my  job  in  answering  that  vast  pile  of 
letters.  It  was  most  distressing  to  try  to 
explain  to  them  why  their  husbands 
should  be  stationed  in  far  off  Hokkaido, 
where  the  weather  was  cold  and  frigid, 
because  of  our  participation  in  a  war  in 
the  Pacific  in  which  they  felt  we  should 
have  no  part. 

I  remember  that  there  was  no  declara- 
tion of  war  with  respect  to  Korea.  I  re- 
member the  difficulties  that  President 
Trimian  hswl.  and  I  remember  the  great 
speeches  he  made.  I  remember  liis  great 
caution  against  spreading  the  war,  and 
his  restraint  upon  General  MacArthur. 
I  remember  the  great  landings  at  Inchon 
with  our  marines,  and  I  remember  when 
they  moved  to  slice  through  the  forces 
of  Red  Communists.  The  Red  North  Viet- 
namese fully  support  the  Red  Vletcong 
today,  by  munitions  and  Implements  of 
war  and  with  labor  forces,  much  the 


same  way  the  Chinese  aided  the  North 
Koreans.  Then,  also,  I  heard,  sis  did  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  remember 
that  period,  that  this  is  not  our  war, 
that  we  should  have  no  part  of  It. 

This.  President  Truman  insisted,  was 
a  method  of  keeping  greater  wars  from 
occurring.  I  remember  his  restraint  when 
he  refused  to  bomb  across  the  Yalu.  I 
remember  his  worry  when  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  I  believe  I  can  say.  without  the 
endorsement  of  the  high  command, 
fought  to  the  Yalu,  and  the  Red  Chinese 
came  with  their  millions  of  men  and  with 
their  coolies  bearing  supplies.  The  sup- 
plies came  down  those  trails  at  night, 
borne  by  the  coolies  who  brought  the 
munitions  necessary  for  the  Red  Chi- 
nese forces  and  the  North  Korean  forces 
to  fight  and  to  give  our  troops,  brave  and 
well  equipped  though  they  were,  one  of 
the  hardest  periods  of  fighting  and  the 
largest  amount  of  casualties  every  ex- 
perienced in  a  war  of  that  size. 

President  Truman  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  the  growing  casualty  toll. 
The  newspapers  were  not  privileged  at 
that  time  to  print  all  the  strategy  of  the 
war.  We  did  not  have  television  covering 
only  the  distressing  side  of  the  war  and 
none  of  the  other,  because  television  was 
not  at  the  frontline  in  those  days;  so  its 
effect  on  morale  was  minor  as  compared 
with  today,  when  the  living  dynamic 
action  of  television  brings  into  our  homes 
the  suffering  of  the  wounded.  Obviously, 
television  cannot  cover  the  other  side,  be- 
cause that  is  controlled  by  a  totalitarian 
government. 

But.  again,  dissatisfaction  resulted. 
And  a  presidential  campaign  was  waged, 
not  over  whether  we  should  be  in  the 
war,  or  who  got  us  in  it,  or  were  we  fight- 
ing it  in  the  right  way,  but  as  to  what 
we  were  doing  in  the  Pacific  in  the  first 
place. 

I  recall  even  back  to  the  time  when 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  called  out  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserves  be- 
cause of  a  man  named  Villa,  a  Mexican 
bandit,  but  in  some  way  a  sort  of  hero  to 
the  Mexican  peons,  as  the  Vletcong  are 
heroes  to  many  people  in  the  villages  of 
Vietnam.  The  raids  across  the  border 
cost  a  great  many  lives,  but  the  President 
did  not  declare  war.  Our  marines  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz;  our  troops  remained  mus- 
tered for  a  long  period  of  time  to  guard 
the  border;  and  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
criticized  because  there  was  not  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  He  did  not  start  or  expand 
the  war;  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  big- 
ger war. 

I  am  sure  some  of  the  historians  in 
the  Senate  can  recall  incidents  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  when  the  Presi- 
dent then  was  accused  of  extraordinary 
activities  not  in  keeping  with  our  own 
best  interests.  At  that  time  we  liberated 
Cuba  for  what  we  believed  to  be  the 
revolutionists  who  were  fighting  for  free- 
dom from  Spain.  As  a  result  of  that  war, 
the  Philippines  came  under  our  trustee- 
ship. But  we  gave  back  to  them  their  own 
government  made  them  free.  Now.  as  a 
result  of  America's  interest  in  freedom 
around  the  world,  they  can  control  their 
personal  activities,  their  lives,  and  their 
ideals,  without  foreign  oppression  and 
colonization. 


So,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
doice  that  in  every  war  our  people  have 
been  divided  as  to  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  be  there,  even  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War.  Thereover, 
the  draft  riots  in  New  York,  the  difficul- 
ties that  Lincoln  experienced  within  his 
own  Capital  because  it  was  not  free  of 
the  southern  adherents  and  was  not  free 
of  the  spying  and  the  espionage  and  the 
other  tragic  things  that  happen  even  to 
the  Capital  City.  If  I  recall  my  history 
correctly.  Lincoln  had  to  sit  in  the  bag- 
gage car  of  the  train  as  it  went  tlirough 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  for  fear  of  riots. 
Mr.  President,  I  remember  a  loss  of 
life  that  was  many  times  greater  than 
any  loss  suffered  in  riots  in  New  York 
and  in  our  metropolitan  areas,  in  protest 
against  what  was  thought  to  be  imneces- 
sary  military  activity  and  against  the 
drafting  of  men.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
protesting  against  the  draft  because  at 
that  time  one  could  buy  his  way  out  of  a 
draft  by  paying  for  a  stand-in. 

Lincoln  had  his  troubles  then  and  now 
when  his  great  shrine  is  desecrated  by 
beatnilcs  and  hippies,  and  bearded  per- 
sons burning  draft  cards,  insulting  mar- 
shals, defiling  our  shrines,  and  parading 
with  Communist  associates. 

This  is  happening  at  the  Lincoln 
shrine  in  our  day  and  age — that  very 
shrine  where  there  is  engraved  those 
great  words  of  the  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress during  the  darker  days  of  the 
presid>3ncy  of  Lincoln.  Those  words  are 
in  part: 


Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
In,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  &U 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  t>eace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  go  bade  even 
further  Into  our  past  to  trials  and  tribu- 
lations of  George  Wasiilngton.  In  those 
days  there  were  certain  large  cities  in 
which  he  would  dare  not  spend  the  night 
because  they  were  overrun  by  Tories. 
Many  first  families  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  opposed  in  the  same  way 
the  raising  of  revolutionary  armies  and 
the  sacrifices  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
war  that  gave  us  the  birth  of  independ- 
ence. 

Today  we  hear  cries  not  dissimilar 
from  those  of  the  past,  as  we  fight  not 
only  for  South  Vietnam  and  its  12  mil- 
lion people,  but  to  hold  a  continent  with 
one  and  a  half  billion  people;  we  flght  to 
preserve  their  right  of  self-choice  of 
their  form  of  government,  their  right  to 
worship  as  they  please,  their  right  to 
work  as  they  please,  their  right  to  walk 
erect  in  this  world  standing  straight  as 
God  intended  man  to  walk. 

As  tragic  as  it  Is — there  have  been 
more  tlian  14,000  deaths  there  in  6 
years — these  men  liave  not  died  in  vain. 

Some  military  men  say  they  see  a  turn- 
ing point  in  the  war.  General  Bi-adley, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  them  all.  recertJy 
went  there,  with  Mrs.  Bradley,  not  to 
stay  in  Saigon,  but  to  visit  troc^js  in  the 
swamps  and  jungles.  Mrs.  Bradley  Is  a 
great  lady.  She  Interviewed  almost  every 
young  GI  she  met.  She  had  a  tape  re- 
corder and  she  would  get  the  names  and 
addresses    of    American    soldiers,    and 
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when  she  came  back  she  looked  up  the 
families  of  many  of  these  boys  and  she 
has  written  to  others. 

The  other  day  she  related  that  they 
were  up  quite  near  the  front  with  one 
of  these  jungle  detachments,  visiting  and 
listening  to  these  men.  General  Bradley 
related  that  In  his  opinion  It  Is  the  non- 
coms  who  really  run  the  Army.  He  was 
the  GI  general.  He  asked  them  how  the 
war  is  going,  and  one  of  them  replied, 
"Well,  General,  3  months  ago  in  this 
same  area  If  we  had  to  go  out,  we  had  to 
go  out  in  company  strength.  Today  we  go 
out  in  squad  strength."  Think  that  over. 
This  is  the  word  of  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  World  War  II,  the  GI  gen- 
eral, talking  to  the  GI's  in  the  field, 
learning  their  reactions  and  believing 
these  men  know  why  they  are  there, 
that  they  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for,  and  they  believe  they  are  fighting 
in  the  right  war,  in  the  right  place,  and 
in  the  right  time. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Bradley  talked  to 
a  mother  of  one  of  these  boys  on  her 
return,  "nils  mother  said,  "Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me  you  shook  hands  with  my  son?" 
Mrs.  Bradley  said,  "Indeed,  I  did.  I 
talked  to  him  and  I  shook  hands  with 
him."  The  mother  of  the  GI  said,  "How 
did  you  dare  go  up  there  where  there 
was  such  great  danger?"  Mrs.  Bradley 
replied,  "I  dared  to  go  there  because  I 
was  safe  because  your  son  made  it  that 
way." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  confused  time, 
but  as  we  face  these  historic  dates, 
December  7  and  December  8,  it  is  good 
to  reflect  on  our  history  and  realize  that 
every  President  in  wartime  had  diflBcult 
days. 

People  aroimd  the  world  have  free- 
dom, and  liberty,  and  the  right  to  deter- 
mine their  way  of  living  because  our 
boys  went  out,  far  away  from  our  shores, 
when  danger  was  threatening  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  would  eventually  come 
to  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  Involve 
us  all  if  not  in  our  homes,  oft  our  shores 
in  the  Caribbean,  in  Central  America, 
and  Latin  America. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  realistic,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  any  amount  of  table 
pounding  by  opponents,  arguing  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  over  television,  is  go- 
ing to  imdennine  the  support  of  the 
American  people  of  this  war,  because 
they  feel  we  are  the  only  power  that  can 
fight  and  prevent  the  takeover  of  the 
entire  continent  of  Asia. 

We  have  seen  the  result  in  Indonesia. 
We  know  about  President  Suharto  and 
his  clique  of  oCBcers  in  the  nation  with 
the  seventh  largest  population,  and  their 
effort  to  wrest  domination  and  control 
from  the  Chinese  Communists. 

This  is  a  byproduct  of  our  determina- 
tion, of  President  Johnson's  determina- 
tion, of  President  Kennedy's  determina- 
tion; to  try  to  preserve  the  freedom  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people,  not  just 
those  for  whom  we  immediately  fight, 
but  those  who  will  be  hopeless  slaves  of 
a  totalitarian  system  If  we  pull  out.  I 
know  there  are  reasons  for  differences. 
I  know  there  are  things  that  many  who 
are  not  militarily  trained  might  be  sus- 
picious of.  The  way  we  are  fighting  the 
war  differs  from  any  other. 
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However,  Mr.  President,  I  am  willing 
to  trust  the  great  generals  and  military 
officers  who  come  up  through  our  Acad- 
emies at  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and 
Colorado  Springs,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
in  Quantico.  They  know  their  business.  I 
cannot  second  guess  them  from  a  Senate 
seat  and  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  intend,  as  I 
have  in  the  past,  to  lend  my  support  to  a 
military  action  that  I  think  is  necessary. 
The  Pacific  is  important.  The  Continent 
of  Asia  is  Important.  The  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  important.  I  think  that  the  new 
governments  of  Asia  struggling  to  find 
their  way  in  democracy,  with  many  prob- 
lems, are  important,  because  the  world  is 
shrinking.  With  the  SST  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  Australia  is  as  close  to 
the  United  States  as  Hawaii  is;  we  will 
move  England  as  near  as  Boston;  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  as  near  as  Mexico 
City;  Capetown,  Africa,  will  be  as  near 
as  Newfoundland  or  London.  With  a 
shrinking  world  comes  greater  respon- 
sibility. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  strong  President.  The  President 
has  again  demonstrated  his  imderstand- 
ing  of  our  posture  in  the  world,  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  our  great  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  After  7  arduous  years  of 
service  of  vital  importance  to  our  security 
and  world  security,  Secretary  McNamara 
will  now  go  to  the  World  Bank. 

I  am  dismayed  that  some  writers  of 
the  press  would  portray  his  leaving  as  a 
surrender  to  hawks  when  actually  no 
sucn  conclusion  is  justified.  The  depar- 
ture of  a  great  Secretary  to  a  job  he  is 
entitled  to  and  wanted  does  not  .support 
such  fiction. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  once  a  "legman," 
to  use  a  newspaper  term.  I  was  never 
employed  on  the  desk,  as  an  editor,  but 
I  learned  as  a  reporter  that  one  had  to 
find  the  facts,  one  had  to  do  some  read- 
ing and  checking  before  he  wrote  any- 
thing worth  a  two-column  headline.  In 
some  of  the  great  newspapers  in  this 
Nation,  some  stories  are  written  which 
do  not  have  authority.  Thus,  I  am 
ashamed  of  those  in  my  profession  who 
without  any  authority,  except  their 
crystal  balls,  write  stories  that  discredit 
our  Nation's  leaders.  That  still  seems  to 
be  the  rule  with  some  of  our  colum- 
nists with  well-known  bylines.  No  matter 
what  their  authority  is.  they  get  the  stuff 
printed.  I  remember,  as  a  legman,  unless 
I  was  prepared  to  turn  in  a  story  I  could 
authenticate,  it  would  not  be  accepted. 
The  managing  editor  would  say,  "Where 
is  your  data?  Where  is  your  informa- 
tion? Have  you  got  a  real  lead  you  can 
depend  on?" 

So  I  say,  with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year  soon  to  come,  I  am  hoping,  as  Pres- 
ident Lincoln  said  in  his  second  Inau- 
gural: 

Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
In,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
tar  his  widow  and  his  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cho'lsh  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONKY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  to 


the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  my  very 
great  appreciation  for  his  eloquent,  in- 
spiring, and  wholly  patriotic  address. 

I  wish  that  all  Americans  could  have 
heard  It.  It  would  have  helped  them  to 
have  heard  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
most  complimentary  statement. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

r  The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  Improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  In  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    493 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  493  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  On 
page  87,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  down  through  line  5  on  page  97,  as 
follows : 

COMPREHENSIVE    EDUCATIONAL    PLANNING 

Sec.  147.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  "and  for  statewide  edu- 
cational PLANNING"  to  its  heading  and  by 
inserting  the  following  Immediately  below 
lt$  heading: 

"Part  A — Grants  for  Strengthening  Leader- 
ship Resources  of  State  Educational 
Agencies" 

(b)  Title  V  of  such  Act  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  "this  title"'  wher- 
ever they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"this  part",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part : 

"Part  B — Grants  for  Comprehensive  Ed- 
ucational  Planning   and   Evaluation 

"authorization 
"Sec.  521.  To  the  end  of  enhancing  the  ca- 
pability of  the  several  States  to  make  effec- 
tive progress,  through  comprehensive  and 
continuing  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high-quality  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized  to  make,  in  accordance  with  the 
provlstons  of  this  part,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  grants  to  States  that 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Commissioner,  an  application  piirsuant  to 
section  523,  and  special  project  grants,  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  part,  pursuant  to 
section  524.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such 
grants,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1968,  t20.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

"apportionment   among  the   states 
"Sec.  522.   (a)(1)    From  the  sums  appro- 
priated for  carrying  out  this  part  for  each 
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fiscal  year,  26  per  centum  shall  be  reserved 
for  the  purposes  of  section  624  and  the  re- 
maining 76  per  centum  shall  be  available 
for  grants  to  States  under  section  628. 

" (2)  The  Oommlssloner  shall  apportion  not 
In  excess  of  2  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  for  grants  under  section  523  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  needs  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  part.  The  remainder  of 
such  amount  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Commissioner  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  40  per  centum  of 
such  remainder  among  the  States  In  equal 
amounts. 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  that  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60  per 
centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  population 
of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of  all 
the  States,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satis- 
factory data  available  to  him. 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  Include  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  amount  apportioned  under  this 
section  to  any  Stote  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  shall  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion for  grants  pursuant  to  applications  ap- 
proved during  that  year  and  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"  (c)  The  amount  of  any  State's  apportion- 
ment for  any  fiscal  year  imder  paragraph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  which  the  Commis- 
sioner determines  will  not  be  required  for 
grants  to  that  State  under  section  523  during 
the  period  for  which  such  apportionment  Is 
available  may  from  time  to  time  be  reappor- 
tioned by  the  Commissioner  to  other  States, 
according  to  their  respective  needs,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  determine.  Any  amount 
so  reapportioned  to  a  State  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  apportioned  to 
It  under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

""comprehensive  planning  grants 
"'Sec.  628.  (a)(1)  Any  State  desiring  to 
receive  a  grant  or  grants  under  this  section 
from  Its  apportionment  under  section  622 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  designate  or  establish 
a  single  State  agency  or  office  (hereafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  State  educational 
planning  agency)  as  the  sole  agency  for  car- 
rying out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out  of 
a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of  sys- 
tematic planning  and  evaluation  relating  to 
education  at  all  levels  (including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  advUts),  except 
that— 

""(A)  the  field  of  higher  education  shaU 
be  Included  t  _ly  U  the  State  so  elecU  and  so 
provides  in  an  application  (or  amended  or 
supplemental  application)  under  this  sec- 
tion, and 

"'(B)  in  the  event  of  such  election  the 
State  may  designate  or  establish  a  separate 
State  agency  (hereafter  in  this  part  referred 
to  as  the  State  higher  education  planning 
agency)  for  carrying  out  or  supervising  the 
carrying  out  of  such  planning  and  evalua- 
tion program  with  respect  to  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"•(2)  A  grant  to  a  State  may  be  made  un- 
der this  section  only  upon  approval  of  an 
application  submitted  to  the  Commissioner 
through  the  State  educational  planning 
agency,  except  that,  with  respect  to  States 
electing  to  include  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  provided  in  clause  (A)  of  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  and  designat- 
ing or  esUbllshing  a  State  higher  education 
planning  agency  as  provided  in  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1),  the  Commissioner,  by  or  pur- 
suant to  regulation — 

""(A)  shall  authorize  the  submission  of  a 
combined  appUcatlon  which  Includes  higher 
education  (or  an  amended  or  aupplemsntai 
application  filed  upon  the  making  of  such 


election)  jointly  throvigh  both  of  the  State's 
planning  agencies  Involved,  or  the  submis- 
sion of  a  separate  application  (or  supple- 
ment) throv^  the  State's  higher  educa- 
tional planning  agency  as  to  so  much  of  the 
State's  program  as  relates  to  planning  and 
evaluation  in  the  field  of  higher  education, 
and 

"(B)  may  provide  for  allocating,  between 
the  State's  two  planning  agencies,  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  grants  under  this 
section  from  the  State's  apportionment. 

"(3)  An  applicant  (or  amendment  or  sup- 
plement thereto)  imder  this  section  shall 
set  forth,  In  such  detail  as  the  Commissioner 
deems  necessary,  the  statewide  program  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  (or.  In  the  case 
of  a  separate  application  or  amendment  or 
supplement  with  respect  to  the  field  of  higher 
education,  so  much  of  the  statewide  pro- 
gram as  relates  to  that  field),  which  shall 
Include  provision  for — 

"(A)  setting  statewide  educational  goals 
and  establishing  priorities  among  these 
goals: 

'"(B)  developing  through  analyses  alterna- 
tive means  of  achieving  these  goals,  taking 
into  account  the  resources  available  and  the 
educational  effectiveness  of  each  of  the  alter- 
natives (including,  in  the  case  of  higher  edu- 
cation, the  resources  and  plans  of  private 
institutions  in  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
State's  goals  and  plans  for  public  higher 
education) ; 

"(C)  planning  new  programs  and  Improve- 
ments in  existing  programs  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  these  analyses; 

"(D)  developing  and  strengthening  the 
capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct,  on  a 
continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations  of 
the  effectiveness  of  educational  programs; 
and 

"'(E)  developing  and  maintaining  a  perma- 
nent system  for  obtaining  and  collating  sig- 
nificant information  necessary  to  the  assess- 
ment of  progress  toward  the  State's  educa- 
tional goals. 

"•(b)  Applications  (including  amendments 
and  supplements  thereto)  for  grants  under 
this  section  may  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
missioner only  if  the  application — 

"(1)  has  been  submitted  to  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  for  review  and  recom- 
mendations; 

"■(2)  sets  forth,  if  the  State  has  elected 
to  include  the  field  of  higher  education  and 
has  designated  or  established  a  separate  State 
higher  education  planning  agency,  such  ar- 
rangements for  coordination,  between  the 
State's  educational  planning  program  in  that 
field  and  the  remaining  educational  plan- 
ning program  submitted  by  the  State,  as  will 
in  the  Commissioner's  Judgment  be  effective; 
"'(3)  contains  satisfactory  assurance — 
■"(A)  that  the  assistance  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  other  avaUable 
resoixrces,  vriU  be  so  used  for  the  several  pur- 
poses specified  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
XE)  of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  as  to  result  in  the  maximtim  pos- 
sible effective  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  level  of  competence  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  them,  and 

"(B)  that  assistance  under  this  part  wlU, 
by  the  State  planning  agency  Involved,  be 
ased  primarily  in  strengthening  the  capabili- 
ties of  its  own  planning  and  evaluation  staff 
or,  to  the  extent  that  the  program  Is  to  be 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  that 
agency  by  other  agencies,  the  planning  and 
evaluation  staffs  of  such  other  agencies;  but 
consistently  with  this  objective  part  of  the 
funds  received  under  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  used,  in  appropriate  circum- 
stances, to  employ  consultants,  or  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  special  projects  with  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies,  institutions,  or  or- 
ganizations having  special  competence  in  the 
areas  of  planning  or  evaluation; 

"(4)  makes  adequate  provision  (consistent 
with  such  criteria  as  the  Commlasloner  may 
yraacrilw)  for  XHing  funds  granted  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  this  section,  other  than  funds 


granted  for  planning  and  evaluation  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  (A)  to  make  pro- 
gram planning  and  evaluation  services  avaU- 
able to  local  educational  agencies,  and  (B) 
in  the  case  of  such  agencies  In  areas  (particu- 
larly metropolitan  areas)  with  school  popu- 
lations sufflclenUy  large  to  warrant  their 
own  planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist 
such  agencies  (financially  or  through  techni- 
cal assistance,  or  both)  to  strengthen  their 
planning  and  evaluation  capabilities  and  to 
promote  coordinated  areawide  planning  for 
such  areas; 

"'  ( 5 )  provides  for  such  methods  of  adminis- 
tration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  the  program; 

"(6)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedur-s  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  under 
this  part  to  the  State  (Including  any  such 
funds  paid  by  the  State  to  agencies,  insti- 
tutions, or  organizations  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (4)(B)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section) :  and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reports. 
In  such  form  and  containing  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably 
require  (copies  of  which  shall  also  be  sent 
to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State),  and 
for  keeping  such  records  and  for  affording 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may 
find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and 
verification  of  such  refxarts. 

"(c)  A  grant  made  p\irsuant  to  an  approval 
of  an  application  \mder  this  section  may  be 
vised  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  activities 
covered  by  the  approved  application  and  In- 
cluded in  such  grant,  but  excluding  so  much, 
if  any,  of  such  cost  as  Is  paid  for  from 
grants  under  part  A. 

"SPBCIAI.   PROJICXS 

"SBC.  524.  (a)  The  sums  reserved  pursuant 
to  section  522(a)  (1)  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  shaU  be  used  for  grants  for  special 
projects  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  public  or  private  nonprofit- 
agencies,  institutions,  or  organizations,  or  to 
make  contracts  with  public  or  private  agen- 
cies, Institutions,  or  organizations,  for  special 
projects  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  part, 
to  be  conducted  on  an  Interstate,  regional,  or 
metropolitan  area  basis,  including  projects 
for  such  purposes  as — 

"(1)  metropolitan  planning  In  education 
In  areas  covering  more  than  one  State; 

"(2)  Improvement  and  expansion  in  the 
educational  planning  of  large  cities  within 
a  State  with  due  regard  to  the  complexities 
of  adequate  metropolitan  planning  in  such 
places; 

"(3)  comparative  and  cooperative  studies 
agreed  upon  between  States  or  metropolitan 
areas; 

"(4)  conferences  to  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  part  and  Involving  different  States; 

'"(5)   publications   of   general   use   to   the  ' 
planning  of  more  effective  and  efficient  edu- 
cational   services,    and    other    activities    for 
dissemination  of  information  related  to  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

"PAT1D5NT8 

"Sec.  826.  Payments  under  this  part  may 
be  made  In  installments,  and  in  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  ol  overpayments  or 
underpayments,  as  the  CommUsioner  may 
determine." 

UNAinMOUS-COHSENT   AORXKMKNT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  unanimous-con- 
sent reqxifist  to  the  effect  that  there  be 
a  40-mlimte  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  a  l-hour  Umitetton  on 
the  following  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  IMr.  Tsntuaan}.  tbe  time  on 
both  amendments  to  be  equally  divided 
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between  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  28,  1967,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  the  first  paragraph  of  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Oeak  Senator  Thttiimond:  This  Is  to  urge 
you  to  enact  HK  7819.  with  Title  in  as  In 
the  House  version,  and  with  new  Part  B  of 
Title  V  removed  In  the  Senate  as  It  was  In 
the  House.  Tliese  are  the  positions  of  this 
Council. 

Mr.  President,  this  council  is  com- 
posed of  the  State  superintendents  of 
education  throughout  the  United  States. 
I  wish  to  say  that  In  the  two  amend- 
ments I  shall  offer  I  am  trying  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  chief  State  school 
officers  of  the  Nation. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  to  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  would  be  to  eliminate  in  its  entirety 
part  B  of  title  V  of  H.R.  7819  as  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  version  of  this  bill  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  does 
not  include  part  B  of  title  V,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senate  should  likewise  delete 
this  portion  of  the  bill. 

Part  B  authorizes  $15  million  to  be 
used  in  grants  to  strengthen  the  state- 
wide planning  capabilities  of  the  State 
departments  of  education.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  funds  are  to  be  used  in 
grants  to  the  State  agencies,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  25  percent  of  the  funds 
in  grants  directly  to  public  and  nonprofit, 
private  agencies,  bypassing  the  State 
agencies. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  portion  of  this 
bill  would  not  serve  to  strengthen  state- 
wide planning,  as  is  the  apparent  inten- 
tion, but  would  serve  primarily  to  In- 
crease the  Influence  of  the  Commission- 
er of  Education  in  the  development  of 
long  range  educational  goals,  a  task 
which  should  properly  be  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  States.  The  recent  inquiry 
from  the  Coimcil  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers  concerning  the  new  part  B  pro- 
duced the  following  response:  Thirty- 
seven  of  the  chief  State  school  officers 
replied  to  a  question  asking  their  opin- 
ion on  the  Federal  requirements  of  new 
part  B.  Only  three  favored  these  provi- 
sions. Thirty-three  favored  the  current 
title  V,  and  one  had  no  opinion. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  the  individ- 
uals who  are  primarily  responsible  for 
planning  the  educational  goals  for  our 
children  in  the  States  are  concerned  that 
the  new  part  B  is  not  a  satisfactory  ap- 
proach. Let  me  read  to  you  from  the  sup- 
plemental statement  ESEA  Amendments 
of  1967 — 8. 1125-HJl.  7819 — of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers  as  re- 
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quested  by  Chairman  Waynk  Morse, 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Education  dur- 
ing testimony  on  behalf  of  the  council 
July  26, 1967: 

Secretary  Gardner  devoted  part  of  his 
statement  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  to  support  of  a  proposed 
amendment  to  ESEA  Title  V  designated  as 
Part  B.  It  was  Included  In  both  S.  1125  and 
H.R.  7819  as  originally  Introduced,  but  was 
eliminated  in  the  version  of  H.R.  7819  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  chief  state  school  officers  have  no  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  concerning  the  needs  for 
educational  planning  and  evaluation.  They 
understand  the  Importance  of  these,  and  in 
their  own  way  plan  and  evaluate  far  more 
than  one  would  imply  from  Secretary  Gard- 
ner's testimony.  They  can  and  do  agree  with 
many  of  the  educational  objectives  and  Ideals 
expressed  so  well  by  the  Secretary,  but  they 
differ  on  methods  of  achieving  them.  The 
methods  prescribed  In  Part  B  would  Impose 
the  most  extreme  federal  controls  over  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  accepting  fed- 
eral funds  that  have  been  proposed  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

Part  B  would  authorize  15  million  dollars 
of  Title  V  funds  to  impose  statewide  and 
essentially  nationwide  uniformity  in  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  as  spelled  out  in  detail 
In  S.  1125.  It  would  be  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education,  and  would  enable 
that  agency  to  narrow  state  and  local  free- 
dom in  education  even  further  through  en- 
forceable regulations.  The  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  Itself  use  257c  of  the  funds  for 
special  projects  of  its  own,  with  authority 
to  make  grants  to  public  and  nonpro0t  agen- 
cies and  to  make  contracts  with  public  agen- 
cies or  private  institutions  and  organizations 
for  authorized  services. 

Part  B  would  add  nothing  in  terms  of  au- 
thorizations to  the  states  to  Section  503(a) 
of  the  current  Title  V  law.  The  U.S.  Com- 
missioner can  approve  any  State  plan  for 
the  planning  and  evaluation  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  under  Section  503 
(a)  that  can  be  devised  under  the  proposed 
new  Part  B.  Even  a  statewide  PPBC  system 
based  on  a  Pentagon  prototjrpe  used  to  select 
war  weapons  could  be  Installed  by  any  state 
that  Judged  It  to  be  of  value. 

We  urgently  request  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur with  the  Title  V  proposal  pending  before 
It  In  HJl.  7819.  Title  V  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  the  state  educational  agencies 
in  meeting  their  exceptional  obligations  for 
the  administration  of  federal-state  educa- 
tional programs.  Part  B  would  detract  from 
the  major  function  of  Title  V,  which  Is  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  education, 
by  diverting  funds  to  other  purposes.  The 
imposition  of  the  federal  controls  of  Part 
B  and  the  new  direct  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  with  other  pubUc  and 
with  private  agencies  in  this  field  would 
weaken  rather  than  strengthen  State  depart- 
ments of  education. 

We  hope  the  issues  dealt  with  here  will  be 
considered  in  the  broad  perspective  of  the 
appropriate  roles  of  the  federal  and  state 
governments  in  education.  There  is  nation- 
wide concern  about  these  issues,  which  have 
been  dealt  with  in  considerable  detail  by 
panels  of  chief  state  school  officers  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Education. 

In  my  judgment,  these  gentleman  who 
compose  the  chief  State  school  officers 
are  wise  in  their  opposition  to  these  pro- 
visions. The  apparent  intend  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  recommending  part  B  is  twofold. 

First,  to  attempt  to  standardize  meth- 
ods of  evaluating  the  success  of  educa- 
tional programs.  Secretary  Gardner  ap- 
parent^ hopes  to  be  able  to  measure 


these  programs  by  developing  so-called 
objective  quantifications  and  mechanical 
evaluations  for  programs  which  can  only 
be  truly  metisured  in  terms  which  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  statistical  analysis. 
Personal  qualities  and  attributes  which 
are  important  to  the  learning  process, 
such  as  cooperation  with  others,  friend- 
liness, ethical  practices,  and  good  citi- 
zenship, cannot  be  reduced  to  statistics 
effectively. 

The  results  of  such  evaluation  would 
be  misleading  and  of  questionable  value. 
The  attempt  to  evaluate  educational 
programs  in  such  a  manner  might  well 
adversely  affect  educators  by  encourag- 
ing them  to  structure  their  classroom  ac- 
tivities in  such  a  manner  that  they  could 
be  reduced  to  statistics.  I  believe  this 
would  be  harmful  to  children  who  are 
in  such  programs. 

There  is  also  an  intent  not  only  to 
quantify  this  evaluation  but  also  to 
standardize  methods  of  evaluation 
among  the  different  States.  This  is  no 
more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  impose 
uniformity  on  a  nationwide  scale. 

My  next  objection  to  this  provision  Is 
one  which  has  long  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  I  believe  education  should  be 
under  State  and  local  control.  I  believe 
the  setting  of  goals  and  methods  of 
reaching  them  should  be  done  on  the 
State  and  local  level,  close  to  the  people. 
It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention  that 
the  platforms  of  both  major  political 
parties  have  contained  language  express- 
ing support  for  local  control  of  educa- 
tion from  1944  through  1964.  This  is  an 
important  cornerstone  in  our  constitu- 
tional structure. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  money  au- 
thorized in  the  new  part  B  goes  to  the 
Commissioner  to  be  used  for  grants  di- 
rectly to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies. These  agencies  do  not  need  to  be  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  State  de- 
partments of  education,  or  even  with 
local  school  districts.  The  plans  and  stud- 
ies developing  educational  goals  and  de- 
vising means  of  achieving  them  would 
be  completely  bypassing  the  State  and 
local  governments. 

These  grants  can  be  used  by  the  Com- 
missioner for  private  organizations  to  re- 
port on  local  district  operations  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation rather  than  either  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  or  local  school 
districts. 

The  grants  which  are  made  to  the 
State  agencies  are  subject  to  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  If  the  Commissioner  be- 
lieves that  certain  methods  suggested  by 
an  agency  report  are  inadequate,  he  is 
empowered  to  make  value  judgments  as 
to  what  alternatives  the  State  should  be 
choosing.  If  the  plans,  and  the  programs, 
and  the  policies  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  approval  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, he  can  refuse  to  make  the  grant. 

I  believe  the  States  should  set  educa- 
tional goals,  should  plan  ahead  to  meet 
educational  problems  before  they  arise: 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  or 
desirable  that  the  Federal  Government 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
be  this  closely  associated  with  that  plan- 
ning. It  will  lessen  the  control  of  the 
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people  over  education,  and  it  will  lessen 
the  control  of  the  elected  officials  over 
education.  It  will  encourage  uniformity 
in  our  educational  process  when  diversity 
has  been  a  strength.  It  will  lessen  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  fit  the  solution 
to  the  problem  where  the  problem  is 
unique  or  different  from  those  In  other 
States.  It  will  discourage  planning  by  the 
States  in  those  areas  where  the  Commis- 
sioner has  already  made  a  prior  grant  to 
another  agency. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  this  amendment  be  adopted  and 
part  B  deleted  from  this  bill. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  8  min- 
utes remaining. 

Who  yields  time? 

TITLE    V-B COMPKXHENSIVX   PLANNINO 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  strike  out 
the  comprehensive  planning  progrsim. 
The  committee  amendment  would  add  a 
new  part  B  to  title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  I 
consider  the  amendment  essential  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  carefully  planned  bill. 

We  who  have  worked  for  preserving 
and  strengthening  the  ability  of  the 
States  to  administer  new  programs  in 
the  most  effective  manner  believe  this 
proposal  holds  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. Through  title  V-B  funds  the  State 
would  receive  fimds  for  educational 
planning;  funds  to  develop  the  ability  to 
assess  their  State  educational  needs  and 
to  develop  programs  based  on  those  self- 
same needs. 

Now  we  all  know  that  through  the 
years,  many  of  the  State  educational 
agencies  have  found  their  hands  tied  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  funds  when  it  came  to 
employing  the  necessary  personnel  to 
evaluate  and  assess  ongoing  State  edu- 
cational programs.  We  have  often  re- 
ceived requests  from  the  States  for 
funds  to  strengthen  their  staffs  and  to 
expand  their  employment  level  of  plan- 
ning ttssistants. 

The  committee  comprehensive  plan- 
ning amendment  authorizes  grants  to  the 
States  which  would  either  designate  or 
establish  a  single  State  agency  to  admin- 
ister statewide  planning  and  evaluation 
of  education  programs. 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  my  concern 
for  the  enactment  of  this  committee  pro- 
posal is  understood.  My  concern  rests  on 
the  promises  inherent  in  this  proposal 
not  only  for  State  educational  agencies 
but  also  for  local  educational  agencies. 
The  criteria  set  forth  for  grant  applica- 
tions under  this  proposal  includes  as- 
surances that  the  statewide  planning 
agency  will  make  its  services  available  to 
the  local  educational  agencies.  State  edu- 
cationsJ  agencies  must  help  the  local 
school  agencies  plan  and  evaluate 
their  on-going  programs  to  determine  the 
most  effective  means  by  which  they  may 
serve  the  people  and  the  community  in 
which  they  are  located.  Furthermore,  in 
the  case  of  large  metropolitan  school  dis- 
tricts or  crowded  urban  school  systems. 


the  comprehensive  planning  proposal  au- 
thorizes either  flnsmcial  or  technical  as- 
sistance to  any  independent  planning  or 
evaluation  staffs  that  these  the  large  dis- 
tricts might  have  or  might  desire  to 
establish. 

This  assistance  could  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  planning  and  evaluation 
capabilities  of  these  independent  staffs 
and  to  promote  coordinated  areawlde 
educational  planning. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  pro- 
poses to  do  away  with  the  comprehensive 
planning  proposal.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  argue  that  to  help 
locEd  educational  agencies  and  to  help 
State  agencies  to  evaluate  themselves  and 
to  lift  themselves  up  by  their  own  boot- 
straps to  higher  educational  goals  and 
the  resultant  better  quality  programs  is 
a  waste. 

I  say  to  you  at  this  time,  that  any 
funds  which  will  help  the  American  edu- 
cational system  plan  for  the  future,  plan 
for  the  future  service  of  school  children, 
is  certainly  not  a  waste.  Waste  comes  In 
when  the  local  school  officials  and  the 
State  school  officials  are  forced  simply  to 
react  against  developments  such  as 
population  increases  and  bursts  of 
knowledge  coming  from  technological 
discoveries;  waste  occurs  when  tempo- 
rary facilities  and  teachers  have  to  be 
employed  in  stopgap  emergency  pro- 
grams to  fill  educational  needs  which 
were  in  the  making  at  least  5  years  before 
the  crisis  occurred. 

Waste  occurs  when  a  generation  of 
yoimg  Americans  miss  the  opportunity  to 
get  the  best  education  available  at  any 
given  time. 

I  will  not  support  an  amendment  to  tie 
the  hands  of  State  educational  agencies 
and  local  educational  agencies  in  assess- 
ing the  educational  programs  of  their 
States. 

I  will  not  support  efforts  to  refuse 
funds  for  planning  for  the  futiu-e  of  our 
schoolchildren  and  ultimately  for  the 
Nation.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  all  efforts  to 
strike  out  the  comprehensive  planning 
program,  and  therefore  I  shall  strongly 
urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

May  I  suggest  that  Senators  turn  to 
page  135  of  the  hearings.  I  wish  to  read 
the  analysis  of  title  V,  the  section  to 
which  this  amendment  pertains.  I  am 
going  to  put  into  the  Record  what  the 
hearings  show  as  the  basis  for  the  sup- 
port; which  the  committee  gave  to 
comprehensive  education  planning  fund- 
ing. The  insert  starts  on  page  133  of  the 
hearings,  and  runs  over  to  "Part  E,"  on 
page  135  of  the  hearings. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  that  part 
of  the  hearings  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

StTBPART  2 — Addition  or  New  Part  Relatino 
TO  Planning  Grants 

SECTION     146.     COMPREHENSrVK     EDTTCATIONAL 
PLANNING 

This  section  would  amend  title  V  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  of 
1965  to  make  the  existing  sections  of  that 
title  part  A — headed  "Grants  for  Strengthen- 
ing Ijeadership  Resources  of  State  Education- 
al Agencies" — and  to  add  a  new  part  B  head- 


ed "Grants  for  Comprehensive  Educational 
Planning  and  Evaluation." 

Section  521  of  the  new  part  B  would  au- 
thorize the  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
make  grants  to  the  States  for  comprehensive 
planning  evaluation  programs  In  accordance 
with  section  523  and  special  projects  pur- 
suant to  section  524,  to  the  end  of  enhancing 
the  capability  of  the  several  States  to  make 
effective  progress,  through  comprehensive 
and  continuing  planning,  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  opportunities  for  high  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  segments  of  the  population 
throughout  the  State  Neither  the  local 
schools  nor  the  States  have  the  resources  to 
extend  local  coordination  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid  and  short-ranged  planning  to  a  long- 
range  project  of  statewide  planning  and  co- 
ordination. For  this  p\irpose,  $15  million 
would  be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1968  and 
such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  oi 
the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

Section  522  of  the  new  part  would  reserve 
26  percent  of  the  sums  appropriate*  for  car- 
rying out  this  part  for  special  projects  under 
section  524.  Of  the  remaining  75  percent, 
which  would  be  available  for  grants  to  States 
under  section  623,  the  Commissioner  would 
apportion  not  in  excess  of  2  percent  among 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands.  The 
remainder  would  be  apportioned  as  follows: 
40  percent  would  be  apportioned  among  th« 
States  in  equal  amounts,  and  60  percent 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  In 
proportion  to  their  relative  populations.  This 
section  would  provide  that  a  State's  apypor- 
tlonment  for  ^cal  year  1968  would  be  avail- 
able for  obligation  through  fiscal  year  1969 
an^  would  provide  that  the  Commissioner 
may  reapportion  to  other  States  sums  which 
he  determines  will  not  be  required,  diulng 
the  period  of  their  avaUabillty,  for  grants  to 
the  State  to  which  they  wwe  ortglnally  ap- 
portioned. 

Section  623(a)  of  the  new  part  Is  designed 
to  assist  In  developing  statewide  coordina- 
tion in  comprehensive  planning  so  as  to  elim- 
inate duplication  and  to  attain  maximum 
efficiency.  The  new  section  would  provide 
that  a  State  applying  for  a  grant  out  of  Its 
appwrtionment  under  section  522  must  desig- 
nate or  establish  a  single  State  agency  for 
carrying  out  or  supervising  the  carrying  out 
of  a  comprehensive  statewide  program  of 
systematic  planning  and  evaluation  relating 
to  education  at  aU  levels  (Including  remedial 
education  and  retraining  of  adults),  except 
that  the  field  of  higher  education  would  be 
Included  only  If  the  State  so  elects,  and  that 
a  sep>arate  State  agency  may.  In  that  event, 
be  designated  or  established  for  carrying  out 
or  supervising  the  carrying  out  of  such  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  program  with  respect 
to  higher  education.  If  the  State  does  In- 
clude higher  education  and  decides  to  make 
a  separate  State  agency  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out,  or  sup)ervlslng  the  carrying  out,  of 
higher  education  planning,  either  combined 
or  separate  applications  may  be  submitted 
from  the  two  sigencles,  and  the  Commissioner 
could  allocate  a  State's  apportionment  be- 
tween the  two  planning  agencies. 

An  application  for  a  statewide  program  of 
planning  and  evaluation  would  Include  pro- 
vision for  setting  and  establishing  priorities 
among  educational  goals  for  the  State,  de- 
veloping through  analyses  alto-natlve  means 
of  achieving  these  goals,  taking  Into  account 
the  resources  available  and  the  educational 
effectiveness  of  each  of  the  alternatives, 
planning  new  programs  and  Improvements 
in  existing  programs  based  on  the  results 
of  these  analyses,  developing  and  strengthen- 
ing the  capabilities  of  the  State  to  conduct, 
on  a  continuous  basis,  objective  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  educational  progrsuna, 
and  developing  and  maintaining  a  permanent 
system  for  obtaining  and  collating  signifi- 
cant information  necessary  to  the  assessment 
of  progress  toward  the  State's  educational 
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goals.  (The  application  must  contain  satis- 
factory assurance  tbat  assistance  under  this 
section,  together  with  other  available  re- 
sources, would  be  so  used  as  to  result  In  the 
maximum  possible  effective  progress  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  high  level  of  compe- 
tence with  respect  to  each  of  these  pur- 
poses.) 

Section  523(b)  of  the  new  part  would  pro- 
vide that  the  Commissioner  may  approve  an 
application  only  If  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  chief  executive  of  the  State  for  review 
and  recommendations;  If  It  has  set  forth  ar- 
rangements, where  the  State  has  designated 
a  separate  State  higher  education  planning 
agency,  for  coordination  with  the  rest  of  the 
State's  educational  planning  program;  and 
If  It  does  contain  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  section 
would  be  used  primarily  In  strengthening 
the  capabilities  of  the  planning  and  evalu- 
ation staff  of  the  State  planning  agency  In- 
volved, or  agencies  canylng  out  parts  of  the 
program  imder  the  supervision  of  that  agen- 
cy. (Part  of  the  funds  would  be  used  by  the 
State's  planning  agency  or  agencies  Involved, 
to  employ  consultants  or  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts for  special  projects  with  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  or  organizations 
having  special  competence  in  the  areas  of 
planning  and  evaluation.)  The  application 
would  also  make  adequate  provision  for  us- 
ing f\inds  (other  than  funds  granted  for 
higher  education  planning)  to  make  program 
planning  and  evaluation  services  available  to 
local  educational  agencies  and,  in  the  case 
of  local  educational  agencies  in  areas,  partic- 
ularly metropolitan  areas,  with  school  popu- 
lations sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their  own 
planning  or  evaluation  staffs,  to  assist  (finan- 
cially or  through  technical  assistance)  such 
agencies  to  strengthen  their  planning  and 
evaluation  capabilities  and  to  promote  co- 
ordinated areawlde  planning  for  such  areas. 

Section  524  would  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  to  make  grants  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  agencies.  Institutions. 
or  organizations,  or  to  make  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
organizations,  for  special  projects  related  to 
the  purposes  of  part  B,  to  be  conducted  on 
an  interstate,  regional,  or  metropolitan  area 
basis.  Examples  of  such  projects  include  edu- 
cational planning  In  metropolitan  areas  cov- 
ering more  than  one  State  or  large  cities 
within  a  State  with  due  regard  to  the  com- 
plexities of  adequate  metropolitan  planning, 
comparative  and  cooperative  studies  agreed 
upon  between  States  or  metropolitan  areas, 
conferences  Involving  different  States  and 
publications  of  general  use  to  the  planning  of 
more  effective  and  efficient  educational  serv- 
ices and  other  activities  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  information  related  to  the  purposes 
of  this  part.  This  section  is  intended  to  make 
possible  coordinated  comprehensive  planning 
in  areas  in  which  two  or  more  States  are  in- 
volved yet  In  which  no  particular  State  has 
final  resF>onsiblllty.  It  would  also  enable 
States  to  develc^  regional  comprehensive 
plans  whenever  they  were  so  disposed. 

Section  525  of  this  part  would  authorize 
payments  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimburument.  with  necessary 
adjustments. 

If  tiie  evaluation  and  planning  of  educa- 
tion programs  is  to  be  effective.  It  must  be 
carried  out  close  to  the  people  to  be  served 
by  those  programs.  The  American  system 
of  education  Is  founded  on  the  principle 
of  State  and  local  control.  The  responsibility 
for  educational  planning,  therefore,  rests  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  State  educational 
agencies  now  set  standards  for  our  schools 
and  qualifications  for  our  teachers.  Local 
schools  are  directly  responsible  to  local 
school  boards.  The  best  planning — that 
which  will  be  most  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  p>er8ons  to  be  served — must  be  carried 
out  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

If   State   and   loc«I    educational    agencies 


are  to  continue  to  carry  out  their  present 
role  in  educational  planning  and  tf  the  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  educational  pro- 
grama  Is  to  reflect  the  Intent  of  Congreas. 
the  Federal  Government  must  share  some  of 
the  burden  placed  on  thobe  agencies.  This 
can  be  done  by  assisting  them  In  developing 
comprehensive  systems  of  planning  and 
evaluation  which  will  aid  them  In  meeting 
educational  goals  at  all  levels  of  education, 
from  preschool  programs  through  postgrad- 
uate education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
read  this  one  iK»rtion  of  it : 

If  the  evaluation  and  planning  of  educa- 
tion programs  Is  to  be  effective.  It  must  be 
carried  out  close  to  the  people  to  be  served 
by  those  programs.  The  American  system  of 
education  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
State  and  local  control.  The  responsibility 
for  educational  planning,  therefore,  rests  at 
the  State  and  local  levels.  State  educational 
agencies  now  set  standards  for  our  schoolb 
and  qualifications  for  our  teachers.  Local 
schools  are  directly  responsible  to  local 
school  boards.  The  best  planning — that 
which  will  be  most  reaponsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  persons  to  be  served — must  be  carried 
out    at   the    State   and    local    levels. 

If  State  and  local  educational  agencies  are 
to  continue  to  carry  out  their  present  role  in 
educational  planning  and  If  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  educational  programs  Is 
to  reflect  the  Intent  of  Congress,  the  Federal 
Government  must  share  acme  of  the  burden 
placed  on  those  agencies.  This  can  be  done 
by  assisting  them  in  developing  comprehen- 
sive systems  of  planning  and  evaluation 
which  will  aid  them  In  meeting  educational 
goals  at  all  levels  of  education,  from  pre- 
school programs  through  postgraduate 
education. 

I  say  most  respectfully,  Mr.  President, 
the  argiiment  that  this  part  B  of  title  V 
in  some  way  interferes  with  States  rights 
in  the  field  of  education  just  does  not 
square  with  the  facts.  We  went  into  this 
matter  in  great  detail  in  our  committee. 

We  would  be  providing  money  to  be 
made  available  for  educational  planning. 
We  would  not  dictate  the  nature  of  the 
planning.  We  seek  to  put  the  responsi- 
bility for  originating  proposals  upon  the 
State  educational  systems. 

We  have  testimony  in  this  record,  Mr. 
President,  from  educator  after  educator, 
including  superintendents  of  great  met- 
ropolitan schools  districts  of  this  coun- 
try, who  point  out  that  they  must  have 
some  protection  by  way  of  assurance  of 
funds  to  help  plan  to  meet  the  special 
educational  needs  that  exist  in  many  of 
the  metropolitan  areas  of  this  country. 
One  meets  within  the  States,  in  this  con- 
text, a  conflict  between  school  districts 
in  the  more  thinly  populated  areas  and 
those  in  the  more  heavily  populated  areas 
but  both  could  profit  from  this  new 
source  of  categorical  funding.  But  we  are 
not  telling  the  States  what  they  have 
to  do.  We  are  saying,  "In  this  plaiuiing 
program,  we  are  going  to  provide  funds 
for  you  to  have  available  so  you  can 
assess  and  build  up  your  own  State  edu- 
cational systemis." 

Does  any  Senator  deny  that  planning 
money  is  needed?  I  challenge  him  to 
name  for  me  a  State  in  which  it  is  not 
needed.  Take  even  the  best  States.  Some- 
times it  is  said  that  one  of  the  very  best 
States,  as  far  as  educational  programs 
are  concerned,  is  California;  but  I  can 
take  you  into  school  district  after  school 
district  in  California  where   title  V-B 
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funds  are  sorely  needed  to  provide  plan- 
ning assistance  to  school  districts.  They 
are  the  school  districts  in  the  State  of 
California  that  will  not  have  that  assist- 
ance If  we  do  not  have  title  V-B. 

Mr.  President,  this  argimient  of  so- 
called  States  rights  at  this  point  is  a 
bugaboo  argument.  We  are  not  seeking 
to  dictate  State  educational  policy.  We 
are  seeking  to  carry  out  what  we  see  as 
a  Federal  responsibility  of  sharing  with 
the  States  the  cost  of  development  of 
educational  planning,  so  that  they  can 
help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield  now  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI. 
We  have  20  minutes  on  each  side.  The 
Senator  is  the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber of  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  a  valued  colleague 
on  the  Education  Subcommittee.  He,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Photjty] 
have  been  my  right  bowers,  may  I  say,  in 
bringing  educational  legislation  to  the 
Senate.  I  have  told  Senators  I  bring  in 
bipartisan  bills.  This  is  one.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Republican  leader  on  the  full  com- 
mittee to  present  his  point  of  view. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  the  question  from  the 
very  pragmatic  point  of  view,  but,  be- 
fore I  do  so,  I  should  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  anybody  In 
this  Chamber  ever  had  any  question 
about  the  validity  of  his  title  to  being 
one  of  our  more  distinguished  Members, 
the  Senator  certainly  has  laid  such  ques- 
tions to  rest  in  the  last  8  days. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  committee,  I  have  always  worked 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  on 
educational  bills.  This  time,  during  the 
last  few  days  of  floor  debate,  I  was  locked 
almost  100  percent  in  the  antipoverty  bill 
conference,  with  the  Senator's  consent 
and  approval.  He  permitted  me  to  divert 
my  efforts  to  that  matter  almost  ex- 
clusively. We  will  be  considering  that 
matter  later,  so  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  whether  it  was 
worthwhile. 

But  the  Senator  from  Oregon  stood 
here  like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae, 
throwing  himself  into  the  breach  and 
dealing  with  the  bill  almost  single- 
handedly;  and  I  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  when  Wayni  Morse  has 
his  own  bill  on  the  floor  he  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent Wayne  Morse;  he  does  not  assume 
the  freedom  of  action  he  normally 
cherishes  so  highly.  He  has  an  enormous 
sense  of  responsibility  and  trusteeship, 
and  he  demonstrates  every  facet  of  his 
skill  as  a  Senator.  He  has  demonstrated 
the  deep  integrity  which  has,  time  and 
time  again,  called  forth  spontaneously 
the  admiration  and  applause  of  the 
Senate,  as  well  it  should. 

On  the  merits,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said, 
I  shall  deal  with  the  planning  question 
from  a  very  pragmatic  point  of  view.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  already  made 
clear  that  planning  is  an  essential  tool 
for  local  areas,  and  why  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  the  concept  of  States  rights, 
with  which  I  am  in  thorough  agreement 
as  it  tipplles  to  education.  We  practice  It 
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ardently  in  New  York,  and  I  feel  it  Is 
deeply  Incorporated  In  the  pending  bill. 

The  Important  jxjint  is  to  remember 
that  planning  In  respect  to  education  Is 
not  boondoggling,  but  Is  most  essential. 

Education,  Mr.  President,  is  based  upon 
a  very  long  leadtime — perhaps  as  long  a 
leadtime  as  we  think  of  in  connection 
with  the  most  highly  sophisticated 
weaponry.  Though  this  Is  a  ghastly  com- 
parison, it  Is  nonetheless  valid,  because  in 
human  engineering,  education  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  problems  we  face. 

We  have  to  take  account  of  changing 
employment  patterns  and  the  changing 
areas  In  which  concentrations  of  children 
will  require  education.  We  have  to  take 
account  of  the  galloping  progress  in  the 
technology  of  education — for  example, 
teaching  machines,  computers,  educa- 
tional television,  and  others.  We  have  to 
take  accotmt  of  communications  pat- 
terns. Later  on,  I  shall  be  talking  aoout 
the  school  bus  situation  as  it  relates  to 
education. 

It  takes  years,  Mr.  President,  to  train 
a  teacher,  not  Just  academically,  to  give 
him  a  degree,  but  through  experience  in 
actually  teaching  children.  Pedagogical 
methods  often  make  sharp  and  spec- 
tacular advances,  but  those  advances  are 
not  accidental.  The  new  mathematics, 
for  example,  did  not  just  happen.  It  was 
not  introduced  overnight.  It  took  years 
of  the  most  careful  phased-ln  planning 
and  gradual  Introduction  to  make  It 
work. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  public  often 
can  react  violently  if  any  educational 
change  does  not  proceed  according  to 
plan  and  schedule.  When  it  comes  to 
matters  affecting  the  education  of  their 
children,  parents  easily  become  hot- 
headed, and  the  most  carefully  laid  plans 
are  sometimes  torn  apart. 

In  education,  Mr.  President,  because  of 
the  years  of  leadtime  required,  planning 
is  the  most  essential  ingredient  other 
than  the  actual  relationship  between 
teacher  and  pupil  and  the  actual  housing 
of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  aids 
which  are  involved. 

For  all  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  If 
we  really  want,  as  I  know  we  do,  a  truly 
balanced  bill,  covering  the  major  aspects 
in  the  educational  field,  we  should  in- 
clude this  provision.  I  understand  Sen- 
ator Thxtrkokc's  deep  sincerity  on  the 
question  of  States  right  and  State  pow- 
ers, but  I  believe  we  should  try  to  assure 
him — and  if  we  cannot  persuade  him,  I 
hope  we  can  persuade  at  least  a  majority 
of  Senators — that  this  has  been  very, 
very  dear  to  us  and  that  we  have  served 
the  principle  of  States'  rights  and  State 
authority  In  education  with  an  almost 
religious  fervor  In  our  committee.  I 
deeply  believe  that  principle  Is  carried 
out  in  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  26,  1967,  Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  OfBcers,  made  a  statement 
before  Senator  Morse's  Subcommittee  on 
Education  in  which  he  said  this: 

The  kind  of  federal  compulsion  proposed 
In  the  new  Part  B  of  Title  V  raises  even 


more  fundamental  questions  in  education. 
There  la  grave  doubt  that  such  a  system 
would  be  appropriate  for  education,  in  which 
the  input  from  millions  of  pupils  and 
teachers  Involves  the  quantifying  of  hiunan 
characteristics  that  defy  valid  and  meaning- 
ful objective  mathematical  measurements 
of  this  kind.  Only  isolated  aspects  of  edu- 
cation can  be  quantified  authentically  in 
such  terms.  Major  purposes  and  objectives  of 
education  are  as  remote  from  such  mass 
measurements  as  are  such  Important  areas 
of  human  concern  as  beauty,  ethics,  morals, 
religion  and  personal  attitudes.  Even  if 
authentic  judgments  of  these  matters  could 
be  made  for  45  million  pupils  by  2  million 
teachers,  the  logistics  of  such  an  operation 
would  substantially  interfere  with  teaching 
in  the  schools. 

One  may  believe  that  the  state  and  local 
educational  agencies  should  do  all  they 
reasonably  can  toward  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  evaluation  and  yet  be  convinced 
that  the  state  agencies  should  remain  free 
to  develop  those  systems  according  to  their 
own  needs  under  the  provisions  of  Tltie  V 
as  passed  by  the  House,  rather  than  by  fed- 
eral prescription  as  proposed  by  new  Part  B 
In  S.  1125.  We  suggest  that  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  provide  leadership  services  to  the 
states  in  ttUs  field,  but  that  prescriptive 
power  coupled  with  enforcement  through 
withholding  federal  funds  or  through  other 
federal  methods  of  control  are  highly  unde- 
sirable. 

That  is  a  statement  of  Edgar  Puller, 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  is  a  group  which  is  composed 
of  the  State  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  Nation. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  very  significant 
statement,  and  it  should  receive  great 
consideration  from  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  delete  part 
B  of  title  V.  Part  B  appropriates  $15,000,- 
000  to  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  for 
grants  first,  75  percent  of  the  fimds  in 
grants  to  State  Department  of  Education 
planning  agencies;  and,  second,  25  per- 
cent in  grants  directly  by  the  Commis- 
sioner to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies  for  planning  and  evaluating 
local  educational  programs. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  this 
"new"  part  B: 

First.  The  provision  is  intended  to  set 
up  a  uniform  nationwide  system  of  meas- 
uring the  results  of  educational  pro- 
grams, which  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
such  statistical  evaluation. 

Second.  The  Federal  Gtovemment, 
through  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
increases  its  ability  to  control  education 
through  discretionary  authority  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  State  planning 
grants,  using  his  value  judgments  and 
through  grants  for  planning  and  evalua- 
tion which  could  circumvent  completely 
local  and  State  agencies. 

I  shall  not  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  trending  amendment.  However,  I 
shall  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
second  amendment. 

The  heads  of  the  education  depart- 
ments of  this  Nation  have  asked  for 
only  two  amendments  here.  It  appears  to 
me  that  what  they  have  asked  for  is 
sound  and  that  Congress  should  give 
great  weight  to  their  wishes  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  unless  the  other  side 
has  something  further  to  say,  I  am  pre- 


pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only 
a  brief  reply. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Howe  before  our  committee  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Department  of  Education. 
That  is  to  be  found  on  page  976  and  also 
on  pages  2423  and  2429. 

That  statement  sets  forth  the  basis  for 
the  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TITLE    m rEOERAI.    CONTKOL 

There  are  those  who  express  a  fear  of  cen- 
tralized control  of  the  Nation's  diverse  edu- 
cational system  by  pointing  to  the  present 
administration  of  title  III  as  an  example  of 
what  they  believe  is  encroaching  Federal 
control. 

If  this  were  the  case,  I,  too,  would  share 
their  fears.  I  cannot,  however,  accept  these 
interpretations  of  a  dramatic  conflict — a  con- 
flict which  is  unfounded  In  fact  and  spurred 
on  by  rhetoric  quite  disproportionate  to 
reality. 

STRENGTRENIMG    STATE    LEADKSSBn'    BOLX 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State 
department  of  education  share  the  same 
goal;  that  Is,  to  assure  every  American  youth 
the  opportunity  for  the  best  education  our 
human  and  financial  resources  can  command. 
The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State 
departments  of  education,  similarly,  share 
another  most  important  objective — they  both 
seek  to  strengthen  the  State  leadership  role 
in  the  educational  system. 

LOCAL  RESPONSIBnjTT   FOB  EDVCATIONAL  POLICT 

Historically,  the  State  departments  have 
been  engaged  In  distributing  State  funds  for 
education  and  In  establishing  certain  educa- 
tional standards,  such  as  criteria  for  teacher 
certification  and  for  high  school  graduation. 
The  hiring  of  personnel,  the  development  of 
programs,  and  the  operation  of  schools  have 
been  carried  out  largely  by  local  school  offi- 
cials who  draw  their  authority  from  State 
legislative  delegation  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  schools.  The  major  direction  of  edu- 
cation In  the  several  States  has,  therefore, 
been  determined  by  the  policies  of  local 
school  boards.  Although  this  has  proven  to 
be  a  successful  administrative  arrangement. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  American  system 
is  rivaled  by  none,  it  has  becon>e  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  demands  resulting  from 
our  changing  society  requires  a  more  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  administration 
of  our  educational  system.  There  are  pro- 
grams that  mxist  be  developed  with  statewide 
solutions  to  problems  in  mind.  There  are 
regional  and  national  needs  for  which  model 
programs  must  also  be  developed. 

As  I  have  said  In  my  earlier  statement  be- 
fore this  subcommittee,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, at  the  direction  of  the  Congress,  pro- 
vides funds  to  strengthen  State  educational 
leadership.  The  provisions  of  tltie  V  of  the 
Elements^  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
which  have  been  In  operation  for  2  years 
and  the  new  proposal  for  comprehensive 
planning  which  is  designed  to  contribute 
further  Federal  resources  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  State  leadership  both  have  this  pur- 
pose. So  do  the  administrative  moneys  set 
aside  in  a  number  of  other  programs  for 
which  the  Office  of  Education  is  responsible. 


In  summary,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  educators  In  this  cotmtry  at  aU  levels 
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are  working  toward  a  common  goal — the  de- 
velopment of  the  full  Intellectual  capacity 
of  each  IndlvlduaL  The  Office  of  Education 
certainly  has  no  quarrel  with  the  present 
system  of  education  and  Its  only  interest  1* 
in  strengthening  the  various  elements — local, 
State,  and  Federal.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
role  for  the  Office;  and  it  goes  beyond  the 
writing  of  checks — which  is  really  a  function 
of  the  Treasury  Department.  That  role  Is 
changing  and  is  certainly  different  from  the 
role  m  1867  when  this  Office  was  started.  The 
role  of  the  States  and  the  local  educational 
agencies  Is  also  different  from  that  of  100 
years  ago. 

I  am  not  one  who  views  change  with  alarm, 
and  I  expect  that  the  roles  of  the  several 
layers  of  government  will  continue  to  change 
In  the  future.  Indeed,  I  take  the  view  that, 
since  change  will  occur  anyway,  we  may  as 
well  seek  to  plan  it  rather  than  Just  let  it 
happen  to  us.  While  I  cannot  predict  the  de- 
tails of  any  future  change,  I  am  certain  that 
the  Office  of  Education  will  not  become  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  educational  pro- 
grams— a  role  which  is  properly  fulfilled  by 
local  and  State  educational  agencies  at  pres- 
ent and  one  which  should  continue  in  the 
iutvure. 

EDT7CATION     AN    OPEN     SYSTEM 

In  essence.  I  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
develop  a  national  perspective  and  not  to 
view  every  change  in  the  Office  of  Education's 
role  as  a  threat  or  encroachment  upon  some- 
one else's  territory  or  prerogatives.  Education 
is  not  a  closed  system  in  which  new  responsi- 
bilities and  roles  for  one  participant  auto- 
matically reduce  the  role  and  status  and  re- 
sponsibility of  another.  It  is  instead  a  wide- 
open  and  expanding  system  which  calls  for 
new  roles  to  be  played  by  new  participants 
and  for  growing  responsibility  for  all.  The 
effect  of  Federal  Involvement  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  is  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  State  and  local  school  boards  to 
serve  children.  They  have  new  Eilternatlves 
and  options  because  of  what  the  Congress 
has  done  for  education.  Like  anyone  who  has 
new  options,  they  also  have  new  problems, 
since  Congress  has  called  on  them  to  face 
the  difficult  crises  of  the  disadvantaged  child 
by  giving  them  the  means  to  do  so.  We  should 
not  confuse  the  difficulties  which  schools  face 
because  of  their  new  options  with  the  mis- 
taken notion  of  growing  Federal  control. 

SECTION   SOS   COMMENT 

The  final  issue  that  I  would  like  to  discuss 
with  you  today  Is  the  authorization  for  sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  comprehensive  planning.  As  I  have 
mentioned  before,  the  various  States  widely 
endorse  the  section  505  concept  as  the  means 
for  providing  the  necessary  authority  foi 
Interstate  project  funding  and  for  regional 
projects.  Through  the  special  projects  and 
conferences  approved  to  date,  the  willing- 
ness and  desire  of  State  education  agencies 
to  cross  their  territorial  boundaries  in  pur- 
suing solutions  to  pressing  education  prob- 
lems has  been  unmistakably  clear. 

The  special  projects,  funded  on  the  basis 
of  a  15-percent  set-aside,  have  launched 
significant  interstate  approaches  to  conunon 
educational  problems,  including  personnel 
administration;  comprehensive  planning; 
and  urban  education.  Such  projects  will  en- 
courage the  States  to  gain  strength  and  to 
learn  from  each  other  rather  than  to  exist 
in  isolation. 

COMPKEHKNSrVE  PLANNtNC  AMENDMENT 

The  comprehensive  planning  amendment 
Is  another  vital  proposal  submitted  to  the 
Congress  this  year.  There  has  never  been  a 
greater  need  for  educational  planning  at  all 
levels — local.  State,  and  Federal.  This 
amendment  would  enable  States,  local 
school  districts,  and  metropolitan  areas  to 
strengthen  their  educational  planning 
capabilities. 


The  comprehensive  plaimlng  proposal 
would  authorize  $15  mUlion,  the  major  por- 
tion of  which  would  be  allotted  to  State  edu- 
cational planning  agencies.  Since  the  States 
have  proved  willing  and  able  to  tackle  com- 
mon educational  problems  under  section  505, 
the  new  proposal  for  comprehensive  plan- 
ning includes  a  set-aside  to  authorize  dis- 
cretionary support  for  Interstate  groupings 
and  interstate  projects  solely  in  the  areas  of 
planning. 

REGIONAL    ACTION 

The  comprehensive  planning  proposal 
could  support  projects  on  a  regional  basis 
similar  to  the  following  one  funded  under 
section  505 : 

A  project  to  be  administered  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education  will 
survey  the  50  States  to  identify  those  Inter- 
ested in,  and  legally  able  to,  participate  in 
a  reciprocity  compact  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion. The  goal  is  to  have  States  with  appro- 
priate statutory  power  come  to  an  agreement 
on  common  standards  for  approving  teacher 
education  programs.  This  would  establish  a 
new  basis  for  reciprocity  whereby  a  teacher 
who  graduated  from  any  State-approved  edu- 
cational institution  coMld  be  Immediately 
certified  in  any  one  of  the  cooperating  States. 

We  think  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  projects  similar  to  this  one.  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  the  States  to  encourage  an 
increased  number  of  such  projects  under  the 
House  version  of  title  V  which  eliminates 
both  section  505  and  the  proposal  lor  com- 
prehensive planning.  This  deletion  of  pro- 
grams would  require  voluntary  and  simul- 
taneous agreements  and  contracts  between 
all  participating  States  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue similar  projects — at  best,  a  complicated 
and  slow  procedure. 

Here  again.  I  believe  there  is  an  Important 
role  for  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  in  utiliz- 
ing scarce  resources  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  application  of  a  national  perspective 
through  a  simple  administrative  mechanism. 
I  would,  therefore,  encourage  you  to  retain 
the  present  authority  of  section  505  and  to 
adopt  the  comprehensive  planning  proposals 
included  in  S.  1125. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  reopen 
the  discussion  of  amendments  to  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 1  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  may  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say, 
in  part  reply  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that,  of  course,  we  can  find  some 
schoolmen — the  testimony  is  in  the 
Record — who  would  like  to  get  funds 
with  those  funds  being  earmarked  for 
planning.  However,  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility as  a  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  Fed- 
eral money  is  wisely  spent,  for  such  pur- 
poses as  we  feel  to  be  in  the  national 
interest,  so  long  as  we  do  not  dictate 
educational  policy. 

There  is  a  basic  difference  between 
requiring  what  shall  be  taught  and  fund- 
ing programs  of  determining  what  in  the 
best  Judgment  of  the  competent  au- 
thority in  the  teaching  profession  needs 
to  be  taught. 

There  is  a  difference  between  the 
mandatory  act  and  the  optional  or  per- 
missive act.  What  we  say  is  that  if  a  State 
wants  to  apply  for  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose it  should  not  be  precluded  from 
doing  so. 

The  pending  bill  is  full  of  authoriza- 
tions for  specific  projects.  When  we  au- 
thorize in  the  pending  bill  $1  million  the 
first  year,  $3  minion  the  second  year, 
and  $9  million  before  the  authorization 
runs  out,  for  institutes  to  help  what  I 
have  said  before  are  those  most  tragic 


little  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  that 
are  both  blind  and  deaf,  are  we  dictating 
State  educational  policy? 

Mr.  President,  when  we  have  another 
authority  that  seeks  to  strengthen  voca- 
tional education  in  the  States  at  the  sec- 
ondary and  postsecondary  schools  levels, 
are  we  dictating  State  educational  policy? 
Not  at  all.  We  are  leaving  the  adminis- 
tration of  those  programs  and  projects 
to  the  States,  but  we  are  affording  an 
opportunity  to  those  States  which  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  source  of 
fimding  for  these  purposes. 

The  Senator  cites  the  testimony  of  one 
witness  for  one  organization.  Many  wit- 
nesses testified  at  our  hearings  and 
pointed  out  that  we  are  not  going  to  give 
protection  to  the  rural  areas  in  which 
there  has  been  no  planning  assistance  to 
those  school  districts  or  to  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  that  I  referred  to  earlier  im- 
less  we  have  a  comprehensive  planning 
provision. 

Fifteen  million  dollars  is  involved  in 
the  pending  bUl  for  authorization  for  the 
whole  country  for  the  first  year. 

The  record  is  replete  with  testimony 
from  school  superintendents  from  some 
of  the  rural  areas  and  from  some  of  the 
metropolitan  areas  to  the  effect  that 
they  have  to  have  some  help  in  working 
out  the  planning  program  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  seeks  to  provide. 

We  find  on  page  976  the  testimony  that 
we  need  this  program  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  crippling  in  the  big  cities  and 
the  rural  areas  in  the  several  States  of 
their  cooperative  ability  to  meet  their 
aggregate  educational  needs  which  call 
for  planning  at  the  State  level. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not  do 
the  planning  for  them.  It  provides  the 
money  for  them  to  do  the  planning  for 
themselves.  That  $15  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  must  be  devoted  to  the 
problems  that  we  call  educational  plan> 
ning,  to  help  the  State  educational 
agencies  raise  their  standards  and  pro- 
vide greater  assistance  to  the  local  schoo^ 
districts. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  the  whole  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. If  we  take  this  proposal  out  of 
the  bill,  we  will  not  have  anything  In 
conference.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpted  material  from 
the  hearing  record  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded be  printed  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

in 

The  Congress  recognized  staffing  shortages 
and  other  problems  occasioned  by  the  rapid 
growth  in  responsibility  of  State  departments 
of  education,  when  it  Included  Title  V  in  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  E^ducation  Act  of 
1965.  This  title  authorized  grants  to  State 
education  agencies  for  projects,  programs  and 
activities  designed  to  "make  a  significant 
contribution  to  strengthening  the  leadership 
resources  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  ability  to  participate  In 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  State." 
These  grants  have  been  used  to  plan,  de- 
velop. Improve  and  expand  the  capability  of 
State  educational  agencies  to  identify  educa- 
tional problems  and  needs;  to  evaluate  edu- 
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catlonal  programs;  to  provide  support  or 
services  for  collecting,  analyzing  and  report- 
ing State  and  local  educational  data;  to  dis- 
seminate information  relating  to  the  overaU 
status  of  education  in  the  State;  and  to  de- 
velop and  provide  leadership,  administrative, 
or  specialist  services  throughout  the  State. 

During  the  first  year,  the  States  applied 
for  funds  to  support  1,800  new  positions — 
1,000  of  them  at  the  professional  level — for 
their  understaffed  personnel  structures.  These 
new  positions  have  begun  to  alleviate  the 
personnel  needs  of  State  educational  agen- 
cies. 

In  addition  to  the  general  provision,  15 
percent  of  Title  V  funds  are  earmarked  for 
special  project  grants.  Under  section  505, 
grants  are  made  to  "State  educational  agen- 
cies to  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  experimental 
projects  for  developing  State  leadership  or  for 
the  establishment  of  special  services  which 
.  .  bold  promise  of  making  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  problems 
common  to  the  State  educational  agencies 
of  all  or  several  States." 

Fifteen  special  projects  and  10  spteclal  area 
workshop  conferences  were  funded  under  the 
FY  1966  Section  505  allocation.  Virtually  all 
the  States  and  territories  were  involved  in 
varying  combination  In  these  special  projects. 
The  States  widely  endorse  the  Section  505 
concept  as  providing  the  necessary  authority 
for  utilization  of  their  resources  on  an  inter- 
state basis.  Through  the  special  projects  and 
conferences  funded  to  date,  the  willingness 
and  desire  of  State  education  agencies  to 
cross  their  territorial  boundaries  In  pursuing 
solutions  to  pressing  education  problems  has 
been  unmistakably  clear. 

The  special  projects  have  also  launched 
significant  interstate  approaches  to  common 
educational  problems.  Including  personnel 
administration,  comprehensive  planning, 
educational  information,  school  district  or- 
ganization, teacher  education,  information 
systems,  curriculum  reform,  teacher  certifi- 
cation, and  urban  education. 

Indeed,  those  special  projects  which  dealt 
with  regional  cooperative  activities  among 
the  States  were  of  such  high  caliber  that  they 
led  to  the  proposal  for  the  Comprehensive 
Planning  program  which  has  already  been 
explained  by  Secretary  Gardner. 

The  willingness  of  the  States  to  tackle 
common  educational  problems  Indicated  a 
readiness  to  assume  the  major  role  in  com- 
prehensive planning.  The  new  proposal  would 
authorize  discretionary  support  for  inter- 
state groupings  such  as  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Educational  Board,  the  Compact  of 
the  Western  States  and  the  New  England 
Board  of  Higher  Education. 

It  could  also  support  interstate  projects 
similar  to  the  following  one  funded  under 
Section  60S: 

A  three-year  project,  administered  by 
Maryland,  with  Florida,  Michigan,  South 
Carolina,  Utah,  Washington,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia pafticipating,  on  Statewide  teacher 
education  programs,  is  designed  to  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  State  agencies  in  teacher 
preparation.  Joint  responsibility  between 
local  educational  agencies  and  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions  will  be  developed  and 
special  emphasis  will  be  given  to  laboratory 
experiences  In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  a  part  of  teacher  training. 

If  States  ar«  to  gain  strength  from  each 
other  rather  than  to  exist  In  isolation,  we 
need  more  projects  like  this.  They  will  not 
be  developed  under  the  House  version  of 
TlUe  V. 

In  addition,  the  administration  version  of 
Title  V  would  authorize  $16  million — most 
of  which  would  go  to  State  educational  plan- 
ning agencies — to  help  States  aand  local 
school  districts  strengthen,  or  initiate  edu- 
cational planning  capabllltieB.  Higher  edu- 
cation planning  could  b«  included  at  the 
discretion  of  the  State.  A  portion  of  the 
funds  wotUd  be  allotted  at  the  dlscreUon  (tf 
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the  Commissioner  to  encoursige  metropolitan 
and  regional  planning.  In  the  first  year  of 
Title  V,  States  originally  requested  26  per- 
cent of  the  ftinds  and  27  percent  of  their 
personnel  to  work  In  the  planning  and 
evaluation  areas.  However,  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  States  had  amended  their  ap- 
plications to  reduce  the  planning  function 
to  19  percent  of  the  funds  and  20  percent 
of  the  positions. 

For  Fiscal  Year  1967,  the  applications  have 
reduced  this  function  still  further:  less  than 
18  percent  of  the  funds  requested,  and  14 
percent  of  the  positions  budgeted  are  to  be 
used  for  planning. 

The  State  departments  of  education  have 
not  lost  Interest  In  planning.  Far  from  It. 
Other  concerns  were  more  pressing.  In  order 
to  secure  funds  authorized  by  some  16  pieces 
of  new  Federal  legislation  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  had  to  mount  new  pro- 
grams immediately.  There  were  other  pres- 
sures as  well.  Local  education  agencies  had 
urgent  needs  for  the  Improvement  of  In- 
struction. The  State  agency  had  to  improve 
its  general  administrative  capacity.  Capacity 
to  deal  with  the  masses  of  educational  data 
emanating  from  all  sources  bad  to  be 
develc^>ed. 

The  growing  responsibilities  thrust  on 
them  by  the  growing  Federal  programs  of 
aid  to  education  require  all  their  existing 
resources,  and  more.  They  cannot  afford  to 
plan.  Yet,  they  cannot  afford  not  to. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  eliminate 
both  this  new  iK-oposal  and  Section  505  of 
ESEA,  thereby,  crippling  the  big  cities,  rural 
areas,  and  the  several  States  in  their  coopera- 
tive ability  to  meet  their  aggregate  educa- 
tional needs. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRES5IDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  apparently  believes  that  my 
amendment 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield  while  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  was  going  to  ac- 
cept a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  manager  of  the  bill 
wants  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

CAU.  OF   TBK  BOLX. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  not  run  against  either 
side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

■ITie  leglslatlTe  derk  contlmied  to  call 
the  roll,  and  the  following  Seuitors 
answered  to  their  names: 
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Aiken 

Hart 

Pearson 

Hoggs 

Hill 

Pen 

Brooke 

Javlts 

RusseU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Sparkman 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kucbel 

Spong 

Carlson 

Latiscbe 

Stennls 

Case 

Maiwfldd 

Symington 

Clark 

Metcalf 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Montoya 

WlUlams.  N.J. 

Fannin 

Morse 

WllllAms,  DeL 

Harris 

Mundt 

Tar  borough 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
TMr.  Ellendbr]  ,  the  Senator  from  SouttJ 
Carolina  fMr.  Hollimgs],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Mossl,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  oflBcial  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mttskie],  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  and 
the  Senator  frcan  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan] 
are  absent  on  ofiScial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
DiRKSENl ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senatw  frtKn  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  ^from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  Is  absent  because  of  death  in  his 
family. 

Ttie  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH  in  the  chair).  A  qwHiun  is  not 
present.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motlcm  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

After  a  little  delay,  the  following 
Senators  entered  the  Chamber  aiul 
answered  to  their  names : 


Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Bible 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Church 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dodd 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

BrvlD 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 


Gore 

Oriffln 

Omening 

Hansen 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

HoUand 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy.  N.Y. 

Liong,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

McClellan 

McOee 

McOovem 


Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondale 

Monroney 

Morton 

Nelson 

Pa  store 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Smith 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE2?.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  recognized. 
How  much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  to 
himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  just 
1  minute. 

As  I  understand,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  not  been  ordered. 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.    The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lust  remind  Senators  that  the 
Chief  State  school  officers  in  the  Nation, 
the  State  superintendents  of  education, 
have  asked  for  these  two  amendments.  I 
have  no  particular  interest  in  them,  ex- 
cept I  think  they  are  good  amendments. 

This  Is  what  the  educators  want — not 
the  politicians — and  the  people  who  ad- 
minister the  law.  That  Is  the  reason  I 
have  offered  them. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  explaining 
the  amendments,  and  we  have  placed  a 
cc^y  of  this  letter  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.  This  Is  what  they  want.  I  of- 
fered the  amendments  because  they  do 
want  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
30  seconds  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICEHi.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  cited  the 
leader  of  one  educational  lobby.  Oreat 
educators  from  the  great  metropolitan 
areas  and  many  urban  centers  do  not 
want  the  Senator's  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
now  yielded  back? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  amendment  No.  493 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thxtrmowd]  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
to  authorize  an  Emergency  Employment 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  move  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  infonnatlon  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  11,  1967,  pp. 
35755-35772,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
that  Senators  may  be  notified 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object 

Mr.  CLARK  (continuing).  That  the 
Senate  Is  now  considering  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  moved 
awfully  fast.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from^Pennsylvanla  moved  that  the 
Senate  take  up  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Well,  that  is  another 
matter,  of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  moving  not  because 
I  was  in  a  hurry 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  yield  to  me  further? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  requested  a  call 
for  the  quonmi,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Permsylvanla  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  withhold 
his  call  for  the  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  extend 
that  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Let  us  understand  the 
practice  we  are  following.  I  do  not  say 
that  I  am  going  to  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report,  but  I  should  like  to  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  I  un- 
derstand, has  moved  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  And  that  motion  Is  not 
debatable?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  Chair  stated  that  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct.      

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  object.  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  the  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  renew 
my  request.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President — 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  mo- 
mentarily so  that  I  may  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  unless  the  Senator  has  some- 
thing else  in  mind? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2388  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  In  order.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  win  suspend  imtll  the 


Senate  is  in  order,  so  that  the  conference 
report  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  attaches  either  seat  them- 
selves or  leave  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Senate 
attaches  are  requested  to  take  their 
seats  or  leave  the  Chamber.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order  before  the  Senator  pro- 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  note  that  some  of  the  Senate  attaches 
are  still  on  their  feet.  They  probably 
have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  are  evi- 
dently in  here  only  out  of  curiosity.  I  ask 
that  they  be  ordered  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber, or  that  they  be  seated  in  the  rear  of 
the  Chamber  and  remain  seated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  in  order.  Let  there  be 
order  in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  will  not 
proceed  until  it  Is  in  order,  so  that  the 
Senate  can  consider  the  conference  re- 
port and  Senators  may  be  heard. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
196  differences,  most  of  them  of  some 
substance,  between  the  poverty  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  the  poverty  bill 
which  passed  the  House. 

Necessarily,  the  report  which  is  now 
brought  before  this  body  is  a  compro- 
mise— as  are  all  hotly  contested  con- 
ferences. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill.  There 
are  many  things  in  it  I  do  not  like.  How- 
ever, I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommend- 
ing its  approval  to  the  Senate,  as  do  seven 
of  my  eight  colleagues,  all  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  conference  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Murphy]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Prouty]  among  the  Republicans. 

The  major  differences  between  the  two 
bills  were,  first,  with  respect  to  the  so- 
called  Oreen  amendment,  on  which  the 
House  insisted  very  vigorously.  The 
amendment  was  find  is  most  controver- 
sial. It  provides  authority  for  States  and 
local  governmental  imits  to  become  com- 
munity action  agencies  if  they  choose 
and  are  designated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to 
run  the  community  action  programs 
which  are  set  forth  In  title  n  of  the  bill. 

"The  Senate  labored  arduously  to  as- 
sure that  there  were  strong  and  adequate 
bypass  provisions  related  to  the  Oreen 
amendment  imder  which,  in  the  event 
the  Director  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
maimer  in  which  the  local  government 
units  or  their  designees  were  conducting 
the  community  action  programs,  they 
could  be  bypassed  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Another  Important  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  was  money.  "The  House 
limited  the  amount  for  1968  to  $1.6  bil- 
lion. We  in  the  Senate  went  to  confer- 
ence with  a  2-year  bill.  The  House  bill 
was  a  1-year  measure.  We  went  to  con- 
ference with  an  authorization  for  the 
first  year  of  $2,258  billion,  and  for  the 
second  year  of  $2.4  billion. 

The  conference  resolved  that  differ- 
ence by  accepting  the  2-year  bill.  We 
were  able  to  persuade  our  House  col- 
leagues, who  will  act  on  the  bill  Monday, 
to  authorize  $1,980  billion  for  the  first 
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year  and  $2,180  bilUon  for  the  second 
vear  I  believe  that  resolution  of  the 
money  question  was,  on  the  whole,  favor- 
able to  the  position  of  the  Senate  con- 

fprocs 

The  sums  authorized  may  be  substan- 
tially in  excess  of  what  the  two  Appro- 
Driations  Committees  will  allow.  How- 
ever the  money  authorized  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  do  an  appropriate  job.  But  with 
ttie  war  in  Vietnam  continuing  at  tne 
present  pace,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unreal- 
istic to  expect  that  we  can  get  for  a  whole 
year  of  the  poverty  program  as  much  as 
is  being  spent  in  1  month  in  Vietnam. 
That  is  the  condition  which  confronts 
us,  and  not  a  theory. 

A  third  Important  difference  between 
the  two  Houses  dealt  with  the  proposi- 
tion that  when   a  program   is  funded 
which  requires  a  local  contribution,  that 
local   contribution    must    be    made,    in 
part  at  least,  in  cash.  "The  House  pro- 
vided It  should ;  the  Senate  that  it  should 
not   I  am  glad  to  say  the  Senate  pce- 
vaUed  in  that  regard,  and  what  Is  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  is  provision  that  80 
percent  of  the  funding  is  to  be  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  20  percent  of 
the  funding  by  the  localities,  which  may 
be  in  cash  or  in  kind. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  impor- 
tant matters  which  were  In  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  but,  in  my  opinion, 
they  need  not  be  explained  to  the  Senate 
In  detaU  at  this  time,  although  I  am  pre- 
pared to  answer  any  questions  which 
Senators  may  have  with  respect  to  them. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  desires 
to  address  the  Chamber  at  some  length 
with  respect  to  the  conference  report, 
and  I  now  yield  the  floor  in  order  that  he 

may  do  so.  .  , .  x     ^  *^ 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  Intend  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  that 
we  can  notify  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  I  shall  be  addressing  myself  to  wlmt 
I  consider  to  be  some  very  critical  diffi- 
culties with  this  report.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  said.  I  did  not 
sign  it.  I  did  not  sign  it  advisedly. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  now  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  Before  doing  so,  I 
urge  the  attaches  to  advise  Senators  who 
may  be  interested  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  I  Intend  to  address  myself  to 
its  merits.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  In- 
sist on  a  live  quorum.  Perhaps  I  shall. 
But  I  do  think  more  Senators  should  be 
in  attendance  to  hear  what  is  taking 
place.  So  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quonmi.  _       ,    . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 
the  roU.  ^       . 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  for 
me  a  very  sad  day.  It  is  an  especially  sad 
day  in  view  of  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
have  come  that  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  seek  to  have  the  conference 
report  recommitted  or  to  seek  to  defeat 
It.  "That  makes  It  especially  unfortunate, 
as  I  think  the  report  has  within  It  a  con- 


fession of  bankruptcy  In  so  critical  and 
i^rtant  an  element  of  the  antipoverty 
program  as  to  make  me  weep  for  my 
country  and  Its  creativity. 

Nonetheless,  I  am  a  responsible  legte- 
lator.  and  as  responsible  legislators  we 
have  to  keep  our  eye  on  the  njain  potot 
of  helping  the  poor.  So  notwithstanding 
the  deep  feeling  I  have  upon  his  subject. 
I  have  regretfully  come  to  the  inclu- 
sion that,  rather  than  oppo^.  I  must 
support;  the  conference  report  to  order 
to  get  something  done  and  to  get  some 
stability  into  the  program,  which  is  now 
operating  on  Uterally  a  day-to-day  basl^ 
But  that  does  not  make  it  right.  What  is 
being  done  is  completely  wrong.  How- 
ever the  balance  of  P^^c^P^^ty-i"  J^lt 
I  am  myself  yielding,  makes  ^  desirable 
to  take  the  action  we  are  taking.  I  am 
sure    that    Senators    can    understand, 
thwefore,  why  there  is  this  very  clear 

lack  of  joy  in  my  heart  today. 

The  essence  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram—what made  It  a  gifted  idea--was 
ihat  not  only  would  it  give  reUef  to  the 
Sor,  it  would  also  enable  the  poor  to 
^ape  from  endemic  poverty  by  dint 
of  their  own  efforts  and  responsibility^  If 
not  it  would  be  merely  another  welfare 
nroeram   We  have  lots  of  welfare  pro- 
^S^and  we  shaU  have  a  big  welfare 
bin  before  us  next  week.  AU  it  wUl  do  win 
be  to  deal  with  welfare  Programs-con- 
stnictively,  I  hope,  but  nonetheless  with 
a   welfare   program    approach   not   in- 
volving any  real  participation  by  the 

^^^°This  was  a  creative  hope  that  by  giv- 
ing people  personal  dignity  and  respon- 
sibility, giving  them  training  and  oppor- 
tunity not  only  to  get  a  job  but  even 
to  go  into  business  for  themselves,  we 
could  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

But  beyond  everything  else  in  respect 
to  the  program  was  the  fact  that  the 
poor  would  acquire  personal  dignity  and 
responsibility. 

Indeed,  the  dominant  concept  oi  tne 
antipoverty  program  was  that  the  poor 
themselves  would  have  the  creative  role 
in  the  development  of  the  program;  and, 
because  this  would  be  a  program  ol  seU- 
help.  they  would  profit  far  beyond  the 
expenditure  of  moneys  and  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  involved.  They  would 
be  buUding  themselves  up  to  be  people 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  responsibU- 
ity   and  to  feel  that  they  were  not  just 
the  poor— to  wit,  ostriclzed  members  of 
the  community— but  that  they  were  cre- 
ative human  beings,  who  had  the  ca- 
pacity for  nmning  a  show  to  some  extent 
themselves.  This  would  bring  about,  in 
those  to  whom  it  happened,  a  pride  and 
dignity    in    achievement    which    would 
serve  as  an  example  to  an  the  others, 
and  be  one  of  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  antipoverty  program. 

Mr.  President,  with  aU  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  to  every  other  member  of  the.  con- 
ference who  signed  the  report  t^t  con- 
cept is  now  swept  right  out  of  the  room, 
and  there  has  been  substituted  for  it  the 
concept  that,  just  as  welfare  Is  run  by 
municipalitlfis.  so  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram Is  to  be  run  by  municipalities, 
^e  form  remains;  that  is.  the  poor 
are  to  be  consulted,  the  poor  are  to  have 


an  advisory  role,  the  poor  are  to  have  an 
administrative  role,  with   one-third  of 
every  administering  community   action 
board  is  to  be  composed  of  the  poor.  All 
of  that  remains.  Mr.  President^ut  the 
substance  Is  gone.  I  repeat:  "The  form 
of  mass  participation  by  the  poor  re- 
mains, but  the  substance  is  gone.  And  the 
substance  is  gone.  Mr.  I^sldent,  be- 
cause   any    political    subdivision    that 
chooses  to  do  so  may  become  itself  the 
poUcy-setting   agency,   the   programing 
aigency,  and  the  aUocator  of  the  money. 
Mr  President,  we  must  realize  that  in 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  program  up  to 
now  only  41  out  of  1,050  of  these  (im- 
munity action  agencies  are  political  suD- 
dlvisions,  but  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity are  not.  And  under  the  new  bUl,  they 
all  win  be,  or  wUl  aU  be  capable  of  being. 
How  many  wUl  be,  of  course,  we  do  not 
know  as  yet.  But  in  any  case,  the  political 
subdivisions  have  the  first  can.  And  II 
there  is  a  poUtical  subdivision  that  wants 
to  be  a  community  action  agency,  it  must 
be  made  one.  And  this  is  aU  in  thenaine 
of  efficiency  and  accountabUity^at  is 
what  it  is  for.  -That  is  what  the  other 
body  dug  in  Its  heels  about  on  this  very 
proposition.  ^  ^     ,      „_ 

A  deal  was  made.  Everybody  Imows 
that.  And  what  I  am  saying  Is  nothing 
that  is  necessarUy  to  the  discredit  of 
anybody.  A  deal  was  made  to  get  «ie 
votes  for  this  program,  and  the  votes 
had  to  be  gotten  from  people  who  ^- 
legedly  felt  that  they  could  not  vote  for 
it  unless  this  were  done.  ,^    „    _^ 

A  price  was  paid  not  only  in  the  House, 
but  also  in  the  conference.  It  Is  as  blunt 
and  as  naked  as  that.  And  the  Prtce  isa 
price  to  the  country.  And  aU  the  good 
win  in  the  world  does  not  wipe  it  out. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a  tost  of 
me,  not  just  of  the  conference.  If  I  were 
stoply  an  ideaUst,  with  no  other  consid- 
erations. I  would  fight  this  prori^^ 
tooth  and  naU  here  and  even^here  else 
m  the  country  and  make  it  a  major 
public  issue.  .  ,      _    . 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  that  this  effort 
is  more  important  than  that. 

Instead.  I  am  going  to  lend  myse^ » 
try  to  make  the  program  work  even  with 
this  albatross  around  its  neck. 

m:    President,  the  matter  is  by  no 
means    irremediable.    If    It    bfwmes   a 
shocking  disgrace  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  as  it  easily  could,  with  every 
city  haU  having  a  brandnew  barrel  of 
pork  to  use  for  patronage,  and  for  bwtog 
^tes.    then    as    the    Presiding    Of^r 
knows,  and  as  I  know,  it  wiU  b«  dis- 
mantled. . 
Mr   President,  what  a  sad  thing  that 
we  must  accept  this  in  the  last  week  of 
the  session  of  Congress  because  m  a  most 
m-advised  way  a  deal  was  made  in  toe 
other  body  which  was  honored  in  the  con- 
?erS<^  am  not  imputing  ai^  fwlt 
to  them.  It  is  another  philosophy,  an- 
other point  of  view.            -            ,     -  ^»,„ 
Because  we  are  in  the  last  week  of  the 
session  of  Congress  and  because  the  pro- 
gram in  total  is  in  grave  danger,  and  u 
dismantled  it  may  never  be  resurrected, 
we  now  have  to  take  the  measure  «   t 
is.  That  does  not  make  U  right.  And  it 
does  not  remove  the  danger. 
It  is  sad  that  we  may  have  to  work 
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throiigh  a  time  of  disgrace  and  tribula- 
tion with  30  million  poor  in  the  coimtry 
in  order  to  get  some  good  out  of  the 
measure. 

I  hope  and  pray  only  one  thing,  that  I 
am  wrong  and  that  they  may  be  right, 
and  that  the  city  halls  may  administer 
this  measure  with  a  sense  of  decency, 
very  much  as  It  is  being  nm  today  in 
terms  of  the  participation  by  the  poor. 

This  is  possible.  The  pending  bill  does 
not  say  that  they  must  use  the  money  for 
patronage  or  for  political  purposes.  Not 
at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  says  the  op- 
posite. However,  it  does  not  require  that 
in  terms  of  organization. 

The  law  can  be  administered  so  as  to 
be  a  shining  credit  to  our  whole  coun- 
try. We  have  had  laws  in  effect  before 
that  have  involved  great  risk  of  danger 
and  inequity.  And  those  laws  have  been 
well  administered  and  have  turned  out  to 
be  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

I  can  only  hope  and  pray  fervently  that 
some  of  the  things  I  will  say  and  some  of 
the  material  I  will  put  in  the  Record 
will  be  proven  to  be  wrong. 

The  fact  that  I  am  not  signing  the 
conference  report  may  have  some  in- 
fluence in  that  respect.  I  hope  that  others 
will  join  with  me. 

I  am  not  by  any  means  the  only  one 
who  feels  this  way.  I  am  sure  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  feel 
precisely  as  I  do.  But  I  am  fairly  sure 
that  if  I  had  moved  to  recommit  the  con- 
ference report  with  instructions  to  the 
conferees  to  insist  upon  the  Senate  ver- 
sion on  this  policymaking  part  of  the 
bill,  I  would  have  perhaps  received  10 
votes  since  many  would  fear  that  a  re- 
commital  would  kill  the  program.  That 
effort  would  have  been  completely  coun- 
terproductive, because  then  it  could  have 
been  argued — although  it  would  have 
been  untrue — that  the  Senate,  too,  has 
approved  of  this  inequitous  arrangement. 

I  hope  that  perhaps  what  I  am  doing 
this  afternoon  may  have  some  meaning 
and  some  influence  in  the  days  ahead 
which  will  be  so  rough  for  the  antipoverty 
program  by  spotlighting  and  discour- 
aging the  possible  abuses. 

Mr.  President,  to  get  down  to  the  nuts 
and  bolts,  let  me  first  say  that  before  I 
start  with  my  prepared  text,  I  hold  no 
criticism  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  ClarkI  or  any  other  con- 
feree. 

We  could  not  have  had  more  honorable 
men  or  men  of  greater  skill  or  devotion 
than  my  colleagues  on  the  conference 
committee. 

Nobody  worked  harder  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  He  felt  he 
had  to  get  a  bill.  And  I  am  not  going  to 
say  anything  about  that.  The  Senator 
expressed  himself  on  the  matter  very  elo- 
quently in  conference. 

Nobody  sympathizes  more  with  the 
chairman  than  do  I,  because  I  have  had 
to  take  a  lot  of  things  during  confer- 
ences. I  have  been  In  that  position  on 
many  occasions,  and  I  know  how  it  feels 
to  leave  with  that  empty  feeling  In  one's 
heart  because  you  know  that  you  have 
not  gotten  the  resiilt  which  you  were  sent 
there  to  accomplish. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  fought 
with  great  skill.  He  got  excellent  results 
In  many  things. 


But  the  fundamental  cancer  In  this 
thing  remains.  This  is  the  matter  which 
we  are  discussing  here  today. 

I  think  that  the  money  item  was  fairly 
settled.  I  think  that  insofar  as  we  could — 
being  unwilling  to  break  up  the  confer- 
ence over  the  matter  of  the  city  hall  or 
so-called  Green  amendment — ^we  got 
some  concessions. 

Indeed,  my  chairman  said  at  the  press 
conference — and  I  hope  he  will  not  re- 
iterate it  here — that  he  thought  we  had 
not  gotten  concessions  that  were  mean- 
ingful. 

Although  I  am  a  member  of  the  other 
party,  I  was  the  one  who  said  that  I 
thought  we  had  gotten  some  meaningful 
concessions.  Let  me  say  again  that  the 
program  could  be  run  properly,  even  with 
this  provision  in  the  bill.  However,  the 
inclusion  of  this  provision  gives  it  the 
capability  of  being  run  so  improperly 
that  it  must  be  shown  to  the  country  how 
improperly  it  could  be  run. 

Every  politician — and  I  use  that  word 
not  in  its  best  sense — can  use  this  pro- 
vision to  his  advantage.  It  is  wide  open 
and  ready  made  to  be  ridden  by  them 
in  their  control  of  the  program. 

Control  of  the  program  is  turned  over 
to  city  hall.  That  is  provided  for  in  sec- 
tion 210(a)  of  the  bill,  which  clearly 
says  that  a  community  action  agency 
shall  be  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
itself  or,  at  the  option  of  the  politicians, 
some  other  agency  chosen  by  them.  So, 
wherever  the  city  hall  wants  to  take  over 
the  poverty  program.  It  can  do  so  and 
has  the  ability  to  do  so. 

That  is  a  major  change  from  the  pres- 
ent situation  where  the  control  over 
what  group  shall  be  the  local  agency 
is  held  by  the  Director  of  the  OEO,  and 
the  initiative  in  organizing  a  program 
has  most  typically  been  taken  by  private 
citizens  rather  than  by  public  ofiQcials. 

Let  me  digress  from  my  prepared  re- 
marks at  this  point  to  say  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  requires  that  all 
agency  boards  be  split  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third:  one-third  public  ofiQ- 
cials, one-third  the  poor,  one-third  citi- 
zens of  high  caliber  generally.  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  accept  that.  When  you 
get  below  that  level,  to  the  neighborhood 
boards,  there  we  leave  them  free  of  the 
requirement  of  having  one-third  public 
officials — and  I  contended  for  that  for 
very  important  reasons  which  relate  to 
neighborhood  forms  of  organization.  I 
never  had  any  objection  to  the  House  in- 
sisting that  In  the  program  and  policy 
level,  one-third  of  the  board  would  be 
public  officials.  But  they  went  far  be- 
yond that.  Any  political  subdivision  can 
be  the  community  action  agency  Itself, 
and  when  It  is,  that  locks  it  in,  and  that 
is  that. 

As  I  said  earlier,  at  the  present  time 
only  41  of  1.050  community  action  agen- 
cies are  public  bodies. 

Under  the  new  bill,  the  Director  can 
refuse  to  designate  a  political  subdivision 
as  the  official  community  action  agency 
only  imder  extremely  restrictive  require- 
ments. He  must  find  that  the  applicant 
does  not  have  the  "power,"  the  "author- 
ity." or  the  "will"  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  a  community  action  agency,  or 
that  it  is  not  "capable"  of  doing  so.  Any 
city  council,  in  my  Judgment,  as  I  read 


this  amendment,  can  probably  give  itself 
the  power  and  authority  to  nm  such  a 
program,  if  it  does  not  have  them  al- 
ready, and  can  take  over  its  policy  di- 
rections and  programing.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  basic,  deep  objection  I  have 
to  what  has  been  done. 

Whenever  a  political  subdivision  takes 
over  as  the  community  action  agency,  the 
representatives  of  the  poor  and  of  other 
private  groups  are  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  the  determination  of  policy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  emphasize  that. 
When  a  political  subdivision  itself  be- 
comes the  community  action  agency — 
which  is  completely,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, within  its  power  to  do — the  poor 
and  other  private  groups  are  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  determination 
of  policy.  They  can  administer,  but  the 
policy  is  firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  politi- 
cal agency  and  its  officials.  Under  the 
present  act,  poUcy  at  the  local  level  is  set 
by  boards  of  which  one- third  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor. 

Under  the  Green  amendment,  as  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees,  the  board  on 
which  sit  representatives  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  representatives  of  the  community 
generally — business,  industry,  labor,  re- 
ligion, and  welfare  organizations — only 
"administers"  the  program.  This  board 
"participates  in  development  and  imple- 
mentation" of  programs  but  it  is  essen- 
tially advisory  with  respect  to  policy. 

Let  us  understand  that  we  fought  this 
battle  for  days  on  end,  uphill  and  down, 
and  I  stood  very  actively  with  my  Senate 
colleagues  in  the  fight;  and  we  got  no- 
where. 

The  limitation  of  board  power  in  re- 
spect of  policy  was  deliberate  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body — at  least,  the 
majority  Members  of  the  other  body- 
since  the  proponents  of  the  Green 
amendment  sought  to  make  clear  that 
where  a  city  hall  became  the  community 
action  agency,  its  governing  officials — to 
wit,  the  city  council — could  call  the  shots, 
without  the  poor  participating  in  the 
actual  decisionmaking  process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Can  the  Senator  cite 
some  practical  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  he  has  just 
identified? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Exactly. 

A  commimity  action  agency,  for  ex- 
ample, must  submit  a  program.  Such  a 
program  covers  the  items  in  the  fields 
of  education,  daycare,  manpower  train- 
ing, provisions  for  the  elderly,  youth  rec- 
reation, community  workers — that  is, 
people  who  might  do  work  that  is  needed 
in  the  community  which  Is  not  suscepti- 
ble to  private  employment — helping  in 
hospitals,  and  so  forth.  They  would  de- 
cide on  a  program  including  these  ele- 
ments, and  they  would  stipulate  what 
they  sought  for  each  in  terms  of  the 
priorities  and  in  terms  of  the  total  re- 
sources which  would  be  made  available 
to  them. 

That  function  now  will  be  strictly  In 
the  hands  of  the  politicians.  They  are  re- 
quired to  consult  with  the  public  and  the 
poor,  but  the  decisionmaking  power  Is 
In  their  hands.  And  that  differs  180  de- 
grees from  the  situation  today.  That  is 
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where  everything  starts.  Beyond  that, 
you  may  administer — you  may  have 
much  of  the  responsibility  in  that  re- 
gard; you  might  break  down  a  particiUar 
type  of  program  into  different  neigh- 
borhoods smaller  units,  and  so  forth.  But 
the  basic  program — the  priorities  and 
the  allocation  of  resources — is  policy- 
making, and  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
political  people,  if  they  choose  to  assert 
their  power  to  take  it. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects 
of  the  situation  is  that  a  good  part  of 
this  antipoverty  program  has  been  so 
stimulating  and  exciting  because  it  has 
been  a  sort  of  burr  under  the  saddle  of 
the  public  officials  themselves.  In  many 
communities,  for  example — we  saw  it  in 
the  testimony,  I  believe,  with  respect  to 
a  city  in  the  South,  but  it  is  quite  typi- 
cal— you  had  tremendous  shantytowns 
right  in  the  center  of  town.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  reason  for  that  was  the  failure 
to  enforce  the  building  code,  and  it  would 
take  some  form  of  community  action  to 
stimulate  the  municipal  officials  to  en- 
force it. 

Conununity  action  can  be  engendered 
by  citizens,  in  an  orderly  way,  having  a 
meeting,  appointing  a  committee,  and 
drawing  up  their  grievances  in  an  intel- 
ligent manner,  or  by  sending  a  conmiit- 
tee  to  the  city  hall  to  testify  before  the 
council. 

Yet  you  can  hardly  conceive  of  public 
officials  who  would  be  so  broadminded 
that  they  would  countenance  such  ac- 
tivities criticizing  of  their  own  effort  as 
part  of  the  poverty  program.  You  can  be 
sure  that  any  type  of  work  of  that  type 
wiU  be  suffocated  in  such  a  setup.  The 
people  who  are  for  this  type  of  setup  do 
not  want  such  activity.  They  are  against 
it.  That  is  why  they  backed  the  Green 
amendment.  And  this  suits  them  to  a  "t." 
But  that  does  not  necessarily  suit  the 
majority  of  us,  and  that  is  the  essence 
of  this  argument. 

Mr.  President,  the  limited  powers  of 
the  "community  action  board,"  which  Is 
the  term  used  when  a  city  hall  is  itself 
the  policymaking  agency,  are  made  par- 
ticularly apparent  when  you  compare 
them  with  those  of  what  is  called  the 
"governing  board,"  the  term  used  when 
the  agency  is  not  the  political  entity  it- 
self but  is  a  group  designated  by  the 
political  subdivision.  In  that  case,  the 
"governing  board"  is  given  the  power  to 
"determine  program  policies."  It  is  that 
catechism,  to  determine  program  poli- 
cies, which  accounts  for  the  180°  differ- 
ence I  have  described. 

I  have  just  stated  that  I  have  never 
felt  that  the  proposition  of  having  public 
officials  compose  one-third  of  such 
boards  was  objectionable  at  all.  But  I  do 
object  very  strongly — though  not  enough 
to  make  me  turn  against  the  entire  re- 
port, as  I  have  explained — to  turning  this 
literally  over  to  the  political  people  and 
thus  breaking  its  entire  concept,  the 
purity  of  its  concept,  which  has  been  so 
promising  for  the  poor.  Indeed,  in  my 
Judgment,  it  radically  changes  the  pres- 
ent structure  on  the  element  of  key 
psychological  importance  for  the  poor. 
It  breaks  a  promise  held  out  to  the  poor 
to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  destiny.  It 
will  Increase  their  alienation  by  showing 
that  once  again  they  are  rejected  by  so- 


ciety generally;  it  will  play  into  the 
hands  of  the  eKtremists,  who  can  say  to 
them.  "You  see.  we  told  you  so,  violent 
revolt  Is  the  only  answer." 

The  next  point  is  this.  Let  us  assume 
that  there  is  a  city  hall,  or  any  political 
subdivision,  that  does  not  decide  to  take 
up  its  opportunity  to  become  the  domi- 
nant agency  in  respect  of  the  antipoverty 
program.  One  would  think  that  would 
free  the  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations. Not  at  all,  because  under  the  bill 
as  it  is  written,  that  political  subdivision 
could  come  in  and  take  over  at  any  time 
at  its  option.  Therefore,  the  threat  hangs 
over  the  heads  even  of  the  private  agen- 
cies that  if  they  do  not  behave  them- 
selves, the  politicans  will  move  in  and 
take  over.  Hence,  it  would  operate  under 
that  threat  that,  "If  you  want  to  avoid 
being  put  out  of  business,  you  had  better 
not  ruflHe  the  feathers  at  city  hall." 

And  whether  or  not  city  hall  should 
take  over  could  undoubtedly  become  a 
hotly  contested  election  issue  in  many 
communities. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  new  bill 
will  be  a  nightmare  to  administer.  We 
saw  that  in  conference,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  things  we  tried  hard  to  make  our 
House  colleagues  see — but  unhappily  they 
did  not.  The  Director  will  be  faced  with 
multiple  applications  or  designations 
from  overlapping  political  jurisdictions 
which  may  be  controlled  by  different  po- 
litical jurisdictions  which  may  be  con- 
trolled by  different  political  parties,  for 
example,  a  Republican  Governor  and  a 
Democratic  mayor,  or  vice  versa. 

Moreover,  any  political  subdivision  can 
opt  out  of  a  program  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
but  then  a  part  of  that  subdivision  could 
opt  back  into  the  larger  program — for 
example,  a  coimty  opts  out  of  a  state- 
wide program,  but  a  township  in  the 
county  wants  to  participate  in  the  State 
program.  The  Director  would  be  faced 
with  all  of  these  conflicts.  Finally,  the  bill 
most  unwisely,  I  think,  limits  the  size  of 
the  administering  boards  to  51.  There  are 
60  programs  throughout  the  country 
which  have  larger  boards,  many  put  to- 
gether only  after  the  most  torturous 
negotiation.  Why  the  House  dug  its  heels 
in  on  the  number  51, 1  do  not  know. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  of  the  by- 
pass. That  is  the  way  in  which  the  direc- 
tor may,  notwithstanding  the  political 
control  of  the  program,  bypass  the  politi- 
cal agency  concerned.  In  that  regard,  I 
think  we  won  some  concessions  and  I 
think  they  were  meaningful  concessions. 

Again,  I  repeat  that  I  hope  our  chair- 
man will  himself  tend  to  recognize  that 
as  we  get  into  this  discussion,  rather 
than  to  feel,  as  he  did  in  the  begiruiing, 
that  we  got  no  concessions. 

But  these  concessions  on  the  bypass 
are  somewhat  less  important  because 
they  are  bsised  on  the  proposition  that 
the  director  of  OEO  shall  be  a  titan. 
It  will  take  a  man  of  titanic  courage  and 
job  security  to  take  on  many  mayors, 
city  councils,  and  Governors,  in  such  a 
frontal  way  as  bypass  their  own  plans 
and  programs. 

The  grave  doubt  about  the  political 
ability  of  the  director  effectively  to  use 
this  bjrpass,  where  he  has  it — and  I  shall 
give  conditions  where  he  may  have  It  In 
some  cases — is  confirmed  by  the  f  ttct  that 


under  the  present  law  the  Director  has 
overriden  the  veto  by  State  Governors  in 
only  about  15  percent  of  the  cases,  or 
four  out  of  28  cases.  That  is  a  little  less 
than  15  percent.  He  has  been  very  re- 
luctant to  do  even  that,  and  that  is  with- 
out the  added  factor  of  the  political 
subdivision  Itself  being  the  community 
action  agency.  > 

The  specific  bypasses  are  these: 

Under  section  210(d) ,  the  director  can 
bypass  city  hall  only  where  the  political 
subdivision  has  tdready  been  designated 
or  where  no  relevant  subdivision  wishes 
either  to  become  the  community  action 
agency  or  to  designate  one.  Hence,  even 
if  he  can  possibly  find  under  section 
210(a)  that  the  political  subdivision  does 
not  have  the  power,  authority,  will,  or 
capability  to  run  a  program,  he  cannot 
then  appoint  a  group  of  his  own  choice 
since  the  section  210(d)  bypass  can  only 
be  used  where  a  designated  agency  is 
already  in  place.  Thus,  wherever  the  city 
hall  wants  to  be  the  community  action 
agency,  the  director  has  no  real  alterna- 
tive but  to  designate  it. 

Then,  and  only  after  a  "reasonable 
opportimlty"  has  passed,  he  can  find 
that  the  political  subdivision  has  "failed 
to  submit  a  satisfactory  pUm"  or  "to 
carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satisfactory 
manner."  That  is  a  long  haul  and  it  will 
take  a  director  who  is  a  titan  to  deal  with 
a  political  agency  in  that  way. 

Even  if  the  city  hall  does  fail  to  per- 
form properly,  and  the  administrator  by- 
passes them,  the  politicians  can  later  re- 
apply to  become  the  community  action 
agency,  and  he  must  then  go  through  the 
entire  matter  again. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bill 
which  relates  to  bypassing  the  commu- 
nity action  agency  for  limited-purpose  or 
component  programs.  The  director  must 
first  find  that  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram he  wishes  to  fund  could  not  be 
"effectively  achieved"  by  funding  it 
through  the  community  action  agency. 
That  again  makes  him  confront  the  po- 
litical people  in  a  politically  difficult  way. 

Finally,  I  deal  with  the  very  vexing 
issue  of  the  effective  date.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  deferral  of  the  effective  date  on 
which  the  Green  amendment  shall  take 
effect  represents  a  major  concession  to 
the  views  of  the  Senate,  contrasted  with 
the  views  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  so  at  all. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  effective  date  is 
deferred  until  February  1,  1969.  I  do  not 
find  any  such  comfort  in  the  bill.  The 
conference  report  states  no  existing  pro- 
gram may  be  terminated  before  February 
1, 1969,  unless — and  that  is  a  big  unless — 
a  new  agency  has  been  designated  EUid 
funded  to  take  Its  place.  This  only  means 
that  the  Green  amendment  will  not  pro- 
duce interruptions  in  ongoing  programs 
until  February  1.  1969. 

If  city  halls  wish  to,  they  are  at  liberty 
to  take  over  beginning  July  1,  1968,  and 
that  is  less  than  7  months  away.  More- 
over, as  the  program  periods  of  most 
commimity  action  agencies  will  have 
run  out  in  7  or  8  months,  negotiations 
will  have  to  begin  almost  immediately 
within  each  community,  before  new  ap- 
plications are  submitted,  to  determine 
what  group  will  be  running  the  program 
in  the  future. 
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It  is  very  Interesting  to  me  to  find  that 
this  whole  matter  is  dismissed  in  a  few 
paragraphs  in  the  report  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  can 
imderstand  why.  This  is  their  "baby."' 
They  have  brought  it  through  the  con- 
ference. In  my  judgment,  it  is  a  sad  sur- 
vival indeed.  Now  they  will  not  make  too 
much  talk  about  it,  let  me  assure  the 
Senate.  They  dismiss  our  "clarifying 
amendments,"  as  they  are  euphemis- 
tically called.  In  the  report,  the  House 
managers  include  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  kindly  tell  us  on  what  page  that 
is? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Page  67.  The  sentence  Is: 

These  clarllylng  amendments  are  not  In 
any  way  Intended  to  confer  on  the  Director 
any  authority  to  make  subjective  Judgments 
respecting  the  qualifications  of  a  commu- 
nity action  agency. 

It  is  my  deep  judgment  that  no  direc- 
tor even  on  the  rack  would  concede  that 
he  is  making  subjective  judgments.  He 
would  be  making  objective  judgments  as 
a  public  official  according  to  the  letter 
and  policy  of  the  law  which  he  is  duty 
bound  to  enforce.  We  still  have  to — as  I 
have  just  explained  in  considerable  de- 
tail— look  for  the  words  of  law  In  order 
to  determine  what  is  to  happen. 

I  have  taken  pains  today  to  explain 
the  Green  amendment,  notwithstanding 
the  fact,  as  I  said  when  I  began,  that  it 
would  be  fruitless  and  harmful  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate  which 
might  give  a  false  impression  of  what 
the  Senate's  real  view  is  on  this  partic- 
ular matter  and  to  move  as  the  rules 
would  properly  permit  me  to  move  to 
recommit  the  conference  report.  The 
facts  still  remain  undeniable  on  the 
merits  of  the  situation.  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  lay  them  out  starkly  and  nakedly — 
as  they  should  be — before  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  that  I  can 
hear  the  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  who  has 
so  much  interest  in  the  antlpoverty 
program,  and  who  has  worked  so  hard 
and  given  such  fine  leadership  In  its 
behalf.  I  have  followed  the  progress  of 
the  bill  in  the  Hoxise  and  particularly 
the  reports  regarding  the  so-called 
Green  amendment. 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  the  Chamber  today 
a  colleague  of  mine  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  House, 
Representative  Carl  D.  Perkins,  who  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  in  the 
other  body  for  this  bill. 

I  ask  whether  the  Senator  Intends  to 
address  himself  to  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  for  the  amendments. 
The  Senator  has  made  an  eloquent  and 
moving  plea  for  full  participation  of  the 
poor  In  the  program  designed  for  their 
betterment  on  which  I  agree.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  change  in  structure  of 
the  Community  Action  Committees  will 
remove  the  poor,  and  the  independent 
citizens  from  determination  of  policy, 
and  I  would  say,  to  a  degree  its  adminis- 
traUon.  But  there  are  many — and  I  hap- 


pen to  be  one  of  them — who  have  sup- 
ported the  poverty  program  from  its  in- 
ception in  the  Senate,  and  who  have 
voted  to  continue  to  provide  funds  for 
it,  not  to  see  it  whittled  down,  then 
broken  down,  and  finally  eliminated. 

But  many  of  us  have  wondered  about 
its  effectiveness,  about  the  use  of  the 
money,  not  alone  its  waste — although 
that  is  an  important  element — but  the 
ultimate  question  of  whether  the  pro- 
gram will  accomplish  its  purpose  to  lift 
our  fellow  citizens  out  of  poverty  and 
into  full  life  and  opportunity. 

A  second  question  is  whether  a  political 
subdivision,  on  which  responsibility  can 
be  fixed  cannot  more  effectively  operate 
the  community  action  programs,  with 
the  participation  of  private  citizens,  and 
the  poor — than  the  present  agencies, 
which  are  responsible  to  no  one. 

These  are  questions,  I  remember, 
which  were  raised  in  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate this  year  and  in  prior  years.  They 
have  addressed  themselves  with  great 
force  to  Members  of  the  House  and  to 
some  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  respond 
to  the  argument  as  to  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program  presently  administered, 
and  to  the  question  of  whether  the  fixing 
of  responsibility  upon  political  subdivi- 
sions as  proposed  in  the  conference  re- 
port will  not  result  in  a  more  effective 
program. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Before  he  does  so,  would 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  enormous  ad- 
miration for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  will  have 
to  yield  to  me  a  little  bit  because  I  have 
even  greater  admiration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Not  only  is  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  a  most  astute  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  but  throughout  consid- 
eration of  the  poverty  bill  he  was  most 
helpful. 

However,  I  think  it  Important  to  point 
out  that  he  was  one  of  nine  conferees 
and  the  only  one  who  did  not  sign  the 
conference  report. 

If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
thinking  in  terms  of  making  legislative 
history  through  colloquy  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  I  am  sure  that,  as  a 
former  judge  and  lawyer,  he  will  imder- 
stand that  the  conference  report  speaks 
for  itself,  and  that  the  languace  in  the 
bill  speaks  for  itself.  If  anyone  is  going 
to  make  legislative  history — and  I  doubt 
if  anyone  does — It  should  and  will  be  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees  on 
behalf  of  the  eight  Senate  conferees,  in- 
cluding the  ranking  minority  member 
[Mr.  Prouty],  who  signed  the  confer- 
ence report  and  not  one  minority  mem- 
ber who  did  not  sign  the  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Well,  Mr.  President,  after 
that  very  gracious  statement  [laugh- 
ter] there  is  not  too  much  that  needs 
to  be  said,  especially  the  way  the  con- 
ference report  finally  eventuated. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  cannot  be  overly  happy 
about  the  way  this  thing  has  worked 
out — perhaps  somewhat  for  the  same 


reasons  I  am  not  happy  about  it.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  do  not  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  seeking  to 
make  legislative  history  with  me,  al- 
though that  is  not  necessarily  out  of  the 
question,  as  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con- 
ference report,  as  I  was  the  senior  Sen- 
ator conferee  present  on  the  minority 
side  throughout,  and  as  I  participated  in 
every  conceivable  aspect  and  argument 
during  the  conference. 

If  I  am  as  astute  as  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  thinks  I  am,  perhaps  the 
courts  would  have  the  idea  that  I  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  conferees  if  I  answered  the  question 
directly. 

I  might  tell  the  Senator  directly  that 
if  I  do,  if  I  do  answer  the  question  as  a 
lawyer,  I  will  give  it  the  best  I  have. 
That  is  the  way  I  think  I  am  looking  at 
it,  because  I  am  not  going  to  let  the  Sen- 
ate down  today. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  not  to  make  legislative  his- 
tory, I  should  like  to  say  that  I  think 
there  was  some  validity  to  the  idea  that 
the  maximum  participation  of  the  poor 
had  been  pursued  too  far  in  some  areas 
with  the  effect  that  we  had  to  prop  up 
the  poor  so  that  they  could  run  a  pro- 
gram which  they  were  incapable  of  nm- 
ning.  But  mEixlmimi  feasible  participa- 
tion of  the  poor  was  the  concept  of  the 
program.  This  did  not  say  that  they 
should  nm  it.  It  certainly  did  not  say 
maximum  participation  of  the  politi- 
cians. 

However,  what  has  happened  Is  ex- 
actly that.  We  have  substituted  for  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor  the  maximum  participation  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum- 
stances, I  would  prefer  the  possible  inep- 
titude of  the  poor,  rather  than  the  grave 
dangers  of  pork  barreling  and  Ineffec- 
tiveness which  inure  in  having  maximum 
participation  of  the  politicians. 

Again,  I  repeat,  no  one  prays  more 
fervently  than  I  that  the  program  be 
nm — and  it  could  be  run  that  way,  and 
I  hope  and  pray  it  will,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  it  does — 
that  it  be  run  with  effective  and  maxi- 
mum participation  by  the  poor  and 
without  maximum  participation  by  the 
politicians. 

As  I  say,  we  may  have  gone  overboard 
in  some  areas  on  that  question,  but  in 
reversing  the  trend,  we  have  been 
thrown  Into  a  totally  new  area  which  is 
far  worse  than  anything  before. 

And  now  It  will  be  difficult  to  correct 
any  mistakes  cr  faults  in  local  programs. 
The  agency  can  now  deny  funds;  it  can 
call  the  people  into  the  office  and  shake 
them  up;  or  can  take  up  whatever  other 
alternatives  it  has.  But  In  the  present 
bill,  with  mayors,  county  executives, 
boards  of  supervisors,  and  all  the  politi- 
cal apparatus  which  represents  them  in 
the  Congress.  The  director  would  have 
a  moimtalnous  job  to  take  on  and  cor- 
rect faults  In  the  program. 

I  look  with  dismay  what  is  going  to 
happen.  I  am  deeply  saddened  and  regret 
that  the  practical  situation  we  face  in- 
dicates that  we  have  to  let  it  happen  be- 
fore we  are  going  to  be  able — and  I  use 
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those  words  advisedly — to  do  anything 
about  It.  I  hope  and  pray  It  does  not  hap- 
pen, but  It  Is  going  to  have  to  happen 
before  It  Is  corrected.  That  is  a  sad  price 
for  the  coimtry  to  pay,  and  a  sad  price 
for  the  poor  to  pay. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  one  or  two 
aspects  of  the  program.  Then  I  shall 
again  ask  for  a  quorum  call,  and,  hope- 
fully, if  there  are  any  other  Members 
present,  I  shall  reserve  the  summing  up 
of  my  argimient  for  as  many  Members  as 
possible,  so  I  may  state  in  their  presence 
what  I  propose  to  do  about  it,  which  Is 
critically  important,  in  view  of  what  I 
have  said. 

I  now  wish  to  refer  to  one  other  aspect 
of  the  bill  that  relates  to  small  business. 
I  have  always  considered  small  business 
to  be  critically  Important  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program,  because,  again,  like  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the 
poor,  small  business  represents  an  op- 
portunity of  entrepreneurship  and  the 
building  of  responsibility  and  dignity  on 
the  part  of  the  poor. 

There  are  some  among  the  poor  who 
are  able,  by  training  and  aptitude,  to 
become  small  businessmen  smd  go  into 
business  for  themselves.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  one  of  the  most  striking  mani- 
festations of  the  riots  and  violence  of  the 
last  three  summmers  has  been  the  fact 
that  In  Negro  poverty  areas,  Negro  busi- 
nesses were  spared.  There  was  a  certain 
pride  among  the  poor  themselves  and  in 
those  who  could  go  Into  business  for 
themselves,  whereas  white  establish- 
ments were  objects  of  assault. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing.  It  is  insurrection. 
I  am  the  first  to  condemn  It  and  demand 
that  it  be  punished  and  restrained.  But 
It  is  a  sociological  fact  which  we  cannot 
fall  to  notice. 

Because  we  did  notice  it,  we  sought  to 
encourage  small  business  in  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  way  we  sought  to 
encourtige  It  is  by  financing  development 
agencies  which  would  go  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods themselves  and  seek  to  develop 
small  business  opportimities  and  find  en- 
trepreneurs in  the  small  business  field, 
and  then,  not  merely  lend  them  money— 
which  is  one-third  of  the  job,  or  even 
less — but  to  give  them  managerial  assist- 
ance and  technical  assistance,  training 
and  guidance,  on  a  continuing  basis,  In 
order  to  bring  them  along  and  see  if  these 
small  busiofesses  could  be  successful. 

In  New  York's  Harlem,  for  example, 
small  business  development  centers,  as- 
sisted by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
were  fantastically  successful  and  useful. 
I  personally  visited  a  galaxy  of  small 
businesses  which  had  been  established 
with  small  loans  of  about  $15,000.  Where 
the  right  person  had  been  picked  by  the 
United  States  public  officials,  where  he 
was  assisted  with  advice,  training,  and 
service,  a  measurable  niunber  of  small 
businesses  were  founded  that  way. 

Then  along  come  our  brethren  in  the 
House  and  decide  that  goes  right  out  the 
window  because,  they  say,  this  is  small 
business  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration has  to  run  it,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  tolerate  any  other  placement  of 
that  function.  Again,  they  dug  in  their 
heels  upon  that  In  a  manner  which  one 
would  really  have  to  be  there  and  see  it 


to  believe  It,  upon  something  that  was 
not  of  domlruint  Importance  In  the  pov- 
erty program.  The  whole  thing  was  go- 
ing out  the  window  because  a  Congress- 
msm  who  was  not  even  on  the  conference 
said  that  unless  he  got  this,  "there  ain't 
going  to  be  no  bill." 

The  Small  Business  Administration  is 
essentially  a  white  collar  agency.  One  has 
to  go  downtown  to  it  to  get  assistance 
for  a  small  business.  It  is  not  geared  to 
or  made  for  the  kind  of  effort  and  detail 
where  management  training  services  are 
90  percent  of  the  job,  which  Is  what  is 
required  in  the  slums  and  ghettos  of 
America. 

One  of  the  administrators  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  himself  testi- 
fied they  did  not  want  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  program.  That, 
he  said,  would  be  "mixing  gasoline  with 
matches."  But  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  were  dug  in  and  insisted  and  they 
would  not  hear  of  anything  else.  So  the 
Senate  conferees  capitulated  again,  on 
the  ground  that  they  wanted  a  bill  that 
could  be  even  remotely  acceptable,  and 
they  felt  this  one  would  be. 

The  only  thing  we  kept  in  the  bill  was 
a  provision  which  I  fought  for  and  in- 
sisted on,  and  which  my  colleagues 
helped  me  to  get,  which  gave  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  transfer  these  func- 
tions out  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  is  working  in  this  area 
now.  If  the  President  felt  that  it  would 
do  the  job  better. 

The  point  of  the  legislative  history — 
may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark] — that  I  would  like  to 
make,  as  this  was  my  amendment  and 
was  agreed  to.  Is  that  I  feel  the  President 
has  that  power  to  transfer  immediately. 
In  other  words,  as  soon  as  the  bill  Is 
signed.  If  he  feels  that  a  change  ought 
to  be  made  In  that  respect,  In  my  judg- 
ment the  bill  gives  him  the  authority  to 
make  it.  He  can  make  it  at  any  time  from 
the  time  the  bill  is  signed. 

I  hope  the  President  will  use  that 
power,  and  not  see  it  as  a  dead  letter  on 
the  books.  As  another  element  of  legis- 
lative history  I  would  like  to  add  that  we 
were  assured  by  the  SBA  that  it  would 
continue  the  Small  Business  Develw 
ment  Center  program  if  it  got  this 
authority. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  again  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlCKi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I 
have  now  adequately  analyzed  the  dis- 
astrous way  In  which  the  Green  or  city 
hall  imiendment  could  work  out. 

Mr.  President,  we  come  now  to  what 
to  do  about  it.  Normally  the  city  hall 
amendment  would  have  created  for  me 
an  Insuperable  obstacle  to  approval  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  antlpoverty 
authorization  because  of  Its  gravely  dam- 
aging consequences. 


But,  these  are  not  usual  circumstances. 
We  are  at  the  end  of  the  session.  The 
program,  the  conduct  of  which  is  so  vital 
to  the  tension-ridden  aretis  of  the  coim- 
try, is  being  operated  on  the  most  tenuous 
continuing  basis,  literally  day  to  day.  In- 
deed, we  had  a  lapse  of  a  few  days  during 
which  people  could  not  even  be  paid  for 
their  services. 

So,  the  program  could  get  hopelessly 
deadlocked  now.  as  it  has  plenty  of  op- 
ponents. I  would  rather  have  a  resolution 
continuing  the  present  program  which, 
ai  the  present  rate  of  funding,  is  about 
$1.8  billion  a  year  in  round  figures,  than 
the  bill  embodied  in  the  conference  re- 
port. 

I  think  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
conferees  on  the  Republican  side  in  the 
other  body  that,  while  some  of  them 
did  not  support  the  program  in  the 
House,  they  were  willing  to  go  along  in 
the  conference  and  on  the  House  floor 
for  a  continuing  resolution  approach. 

However,  even  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion— and  I  have  really  checked  this  out 
very  carefully — would  have  a  50-50 
chance  of  getting  snarled  in  the  cross- 
currents of  this  coming  last  week  of  the 
session.  There  are  just  too  many  who  op- 
pose the  program  altogether  to  justify 
this  risk  as  far  as  the  poor  are  con- 
cerned. 

These  reasons,  in  my  judgment,  must 
regrettably  and  deplorably  be  persua- 
sive to  aU  friends  of  the  progrsun,  and 
rather  than  risk  a  vote  which  could  give 
the  impression  that  the  Senate  is  for  the 
city  hall  amendment — an  amendment 
which  never  passed  the  Senate  and 
which  was  not  included  in  the  Senate 
bill,  and  which  prevailed  In  the  confer- 
ence only  because  of  the  absolutely  Ir- 
reconcilable insistence  of  the  majority  of 
the  House  conferees — I  have  decided  on 
the  following  course. 

I  say  again  parenthetically,  as  I  said 
when  I  began,  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
checked  this  out  very  thoroughly.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  I  would  have  gotten 
more  than  10  votes  for  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  Instructions  to  turn  down 
the  Green,  city  hall  amendment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  conferees. 

It  could  then  have  been  argued — and 
that  would  have  been  really  disastrous 
— that  the  Senate  had  approved  the 
Green  amendment  because  it  refused  to 
instruct  its  conferees  to  hold  out  against 
it. 

Rather  than  run  that  risk,  which  I 
know  does  not  represent  the  view  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  I  have  decided 
on  the  following  course  of  action: 

First,  I  shall  join  In  asking  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  conference  report  in 
a  rollcall  vote,  which  I  have  already 
called  for,  after  laying  out  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  the  grave  perils  in- 
volved In  the  program  which  are  in- 
volved In  the  city  hall  simendment.  I 
think  I  have  done  that  quite  thoroughly 
so  far. 

Second,  I  shall  offer  legislation  next 
year  on  some  key  measure  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, where  I  sun  the  ranking  minority 
member,  to  deal  with  the  wcri^  fea- 
tures of  this  provision,  as  I  shall  im- 
doubtedly  be  a  conferee  on  such  legisla- 
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tion  after  it  gets  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  the  committee.  We  will  have  a 
chance  to  retain  the  good  part  of  what 
we  are  doing  today. 

Third,  and  more  importantly.  I  shall 
do  my  utmost  as  a  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  to  see  that  in 
the  exercise  of  our  authority  and  legis- 
lative oversight,  which  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for  us  by  the  Legislative  Reorga- 
nization Act,  we  keep  a  close  watch  in 
our  committee  on  what  is  happening  un- 
der this  amendment  so  that  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  act  in  a  timely  way 
to  curb  any  excesses  that  may  develop 
by  appropriate  legislation  or  by  other 
action. 

Also,  at  my  request,  the  Director  of 
the  OEO,  in  an  effort  to  give  me  some 
concept  of  the  policy  which  they  would 
pursue,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  letter: 

DzAS  Skmatob  CI.ARK:  Before  the  1967  Kco* 
nomlc  Opportunity  Amendments  are  signed 
into  law — which  I  hope  will  be  soon — I  want 
to  let  you  know  how  much  we  appreciate 
the  consistent  and  constructive  leadership 
role  you  and  Senator  Javlts  have  played  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

The  national  effort  to  combat  poverty  must 
be  bipartisan,  and  the  bipartisan  support  the 
program  enjoys  today  Is  an  important  factor 
In  our  overall  success.  Your  strong  advocacy 
of  a  genuine  effort  to  help  the  poor  has  been 
a  tremendous  source  of  encouragement. 

While  I  Tinderstand  the  reservations  ex- 
pressed by  some  about  certain  provisions  in 
the  Conference  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  they 
will  not  cause  undue  administrative  or  pro- 
grammatic difficxiltlee.  Because  of  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  some  as  to  the  Inapact  of 
these  provisions,  we  will  supply  an  Interim 
progress  report  to  the  Committee  In  the  late 
sununer  or  early  fall  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendments  as  they  are  implemented  around 
the  country. 

We  have  always  attempted  to  carry  on  our 
program  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  In- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  in  a  nonpartisan 
way.  In  the  Implementation  of  the  new 
guidelines  established  by  the  Congress,  we 
will  continue  that  policy.  Where  a  conflict 
develops  with  respect  to  the  designation  of 
a  community  action  agency,  I  intend  to  seek 
a  solution  that  Is  thoroughly  nonpolitlcal 
and  nonpartisan  and  which  fully  respects 
the  role  of  the  poor. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Act  permits,  and,  in  fact, 
demands  that  our  first  program  concern  la 
substance,  not  form.  Let  me  asstu'e  you  again 
that  partisan  political  considerations  will 
not  color  our  judgments  In  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  legislation. 

Because  of  his  strong  interest  and  ranking 
position  on  the  Committee,  I  am  sending  a 
copy  of  this  letter  to  Senator  Javlts. 

With  best  personal  regards, 
Sincerely. 

Sabgent  Shsivck, 

Director. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  also 
contains  a  report  provision  which  was 
put  in  at  my  request,  which  is  now  con- 
tained in  section  233(c),  and  reads  as 
follows: 

(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  by  contract 
for  the  conduct  of  an  independent  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  action  taken  under  sec- 
tions 210  and  211  of  thU  Act  and  the  ef- 
fects thereof,  with  particular  reference  to 
(1)  the  exercise  of  their  authorities  under 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this  act  by  State* 
and  political  subdivisions,  (2)  the  participa- 
tion of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of   the   groups  served,    public  officials   and 


others  and  (3)  the  administrative  and  pro- 
gram advantages  smd  disadvantages.  If  any, 
encountered  or  foreseen  in  implementing 
such  sections.  He  shall  transmit  such  study 
and  evaluation  to  the  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969. 

The  date  of  April  1,  1969,  is  based  on 
the  February  1,  1969,  date  in  the  bUl, 
when  all  existing  agencies  must  be 
phased  out  and  replaced  by  the  new 
agencies  to  be  organized  under  this  bill — 
or  their  successor  agencies. 

By  this  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Shriver 
agrees  to  give  us  a  report  in  the  late  siun- 
mer  or  early  fall  on  the  operation  of  the 
amendments,  we  are  assured  by  the  Di- 
rector, as  he  is  a  man  of  good  faith,  of  an 
interim  report  in  general  accord  with  the 
type  of  information  sought  by  233(c), 
around  early  August  or  early  September 
next,  which  wiU  again  enable  us  to  exer- 
cise some  authority  over  this  program 
after  the  Director  himself  has  had  ex- 
perience in  carrying  It  out. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  bill  as  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  of  the 
two  Houses.  This  is  subsection  6  of  sec- 
tion 222(a)  of  the  bill,  and  has  reference 
to  "A  program  to  be  known  as  'Emer- 
gency Food  and  Medical  Services,'  de- 
signed to  provide,  on  a  temporary,  emer- 
gency basis,  such  basic  foodstuffs  and 
medical  services  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  condition  of  starvation  or 
malnutrition  among  the  poor." 

Senators  will  recall  that  some  months 
ago.  on  the  initiative  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]  a  bill  which 
he  introduced  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  was 
passed  unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and 
was  sent  to  the  House.  That  biU  was  a 
result  of  investigations  in  April  into  con- 
ditions of  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
Mississippi  which  were  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Employment,  Manpower, 
and  Poverty,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair. 

We  discovered  widespread  malnutri- 
tion and  hunger  not  only  in  that  State 
but  also  In  many  other  places  in  the 
United  States,  including  among  the  Eski- 
mos in  Alaska,  the  poor  whites  in  Appa- 
lachia,  and  among  Negroes  in  a  number 
of  States  in  the  deep  South  tuid  in  urban 
areas  in  the  North.  The  bill,  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  called  for  an  au- 
thorized appropriation  of  $25  million  the 
first  year  and  $50  million  the  second  year, 
to  be  used  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to  give 
them  adequate  medical  services.  The 
program  was  to  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  bill 
was  tabled  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  despite  the  favorable  votes 
of  7  Democrats,  2  of  them  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Representative  Quis,  of  Minnesota,  a 
Republican  and  a  member  of  the  House 
conferees  on  the  poverty  bill,  succeeded 
tn  having  inserted  in  the  poverty  bill  a 
provision  somewhat  similftr  to  the  Sen- 
ate-passed Stennis  bill.  In  conference, 
we  adjusted  the  Quie  amendment  so  as  to 
Incorporate  the  more  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Stennis  bill,  and  It  appears 


in  the  conference  report,  as  part  of  the 
text  of  the  act,  on  page  30. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  Senator  Stennis 
for  the  cooperation  he  gave  the  Senate 
subcommittee  in  pressing  the  Senate  bill 
to  enactment  in  this  body.  I  am  even 
more  grateful  to  him  for  tils  valiant  but 
imsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  to  report  the 
Stennis  bill.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  advised  me  that  he  is  in  accord  with 
the  action  taken  by  the  conferees  on  the 
poverty  bill  in  Incorporating  the  major 
featiu'es  of  his  bill  into  this  measure.  At 
his  request,  I  sisk  unanimous  consent  that 
a  letter  written  to  him  on  December  8 
by  Sargent  Shriver,  the  Director  of  the 
OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  explain- 
ing what  he  Intends  to  do  to  assure  the 
effective  operation  of  this  program 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — even  though  the  ap- 
propriation will  go  to  him — be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Office  of  Economic  Owobtunitt. 
ExBctmvE  Office  of  the  Pbesident, 

Washington,  D.C..  December  8, 1967. 
Hon.  John  Stennis, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  STcmns:  As  you  know,  S. 
2388,  the  prop>oeed  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967,  was  reported  by  the 
Conference  Committee  with  a  new  9  222(a) 
(6)  added  to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
That  provision  authorizes  a  special  program 
of  "Emergency  Food  and  Medical  Services" 
to  provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis 
food  and  medical  services  to  counteract  con- 
ditions of  starvation  and  malnutrition  among 
the  poor. 

Since  the  purposes  of  this  provision 
roughly  parallel  S.  2138  which  you  Intro- 
duced earlier  this  year,  I  know  you  are  In- 
terested In  the  plans  for  implementing  It. 
Section  222(a)(6)  provides  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
shall  arrange  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
that  provision  through  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Subject  to  other  statutory  limita- 
tions it  is  certainly  my  intention  to  insure 
that  the  new  supplemental  emergency 
services  are  provided  in  a  manner  which 
does  not  duplicate  or  dislocate  the  arrange- 
ments for  distribution  of  food  and  medical 
assistance  to  the  poor  presently  administered 
by  those  two  Departments. 

Beyond  that,  the  views  and  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  agencies  which  administer 
welfare  and  health  aid  within  the  commu- 
nlties  receiving  J  222(a)  (6)  assistance  will 
certainly  be  sought.  Indeed,  within  the 
framework  of  the  law  and  the  presnures  of  the 
needs  which  led  to  this  new  provision,  I  hope 
and  expect  that  in  most  communities  those 
agencies  will  play  a  much  more  Instru^ 
mental  role  than  Just  providing  consultation 
and  cooperation. 

As  you  realize.  It  is  too  early  to  give  defini- 
tive answers  on  particulars.  However,  I  intend 
to  see  that  this  program  is  pressed  as 
energetically  as  any  authorized  under  our 
new  legislation.  I  trust  you  will  call  upon 
me  any  time  that  I  can  provide  additional 
information  as  our  plans  develop. 
Sincerely. 

Babgent  Shrtvek, 

Director. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  remarks  of  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  first,  I  am 
glad,  indeed,  that  he  win  vote  to  approve 
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the  conference  report.  This  means  that 
the  report  will  have  the  affirmative  votes 
of  nine  of  the  Senate  conferees.  Al- 
though, to  my  deep  regret.  Senator 
Prouty  is  ill  smd  cannot  be  present  to 
cast  his  vote,  he  has  signed  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Second,  in  my  Judgment,  we  have  a 
good  bill.  It  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but  it  is 
a  good  bill,  well  worthy  of  enactment.  I 
regret  that  it  was  necessary  to  accept  the 
Green  amendment,  but  we  had  to  if  we 
wanted  any  bill  at  all.  The  House  was 
determined  that  the  basic  provisions  of 
the  Green  amendment  remain  in  the 
final  bill.  We  were,  however,  able  to 
modify  its  provisions  in  conference. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
Green  tunendment  is  as  bad  as  he  has 
made  it  seem.  In  my  judgment,  there  Is 
nothing  disastrous  about  it.  Basically, 
what  it  does  is  give  substantial  but 
far  from  complete  authority — authority 
which  is  subject  to  the  application  of 
criteria  applied  by  the  Director  in  de- 
termining whether  to  approve  an  appli- 
cation for  designation  as  a  community 
action  agency — to  States  and  units  of 
local  government  to  be.  either  directly 
or  by  designation  of  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency,  the  community  action 
for  a  community. 

But  a  State  local  governmental  unit 
can  do  that  and  operate  a  community 
action  program  only  if  it  is  approved  by 
the  Director  as  meeting  all  the  criteria 
for  designation  of  a  community  action 
agency  and  for  operation  of  a  community 
action  program  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  as  we  were  able  to  change  it  in 
conference.  Moreover,  if  it  fails  to  sub- 
mit a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  program 
which  meets  the  criteria  of  the  act,  or  if 
the  Director,  having  approved  such  a 
plan,  finds  that  it  fails  to  carry  it  out 
satl^actorily,  then  the  Director  can  by- 
pass the  State  or  local  governmental  unit 
or  its  designee  and  designate  and  assist 
another  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  as  a  community  action  agency. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Byrd  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  liappy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  hope  to  be  able  to  be  in  the 
Chamber  for  the  remainder  of  his  discus- 
sion, but  I  shall  only  be  here  for  a  short 
time  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  I  have  made  practi- 
cally no  talk  at  all.  All  of  the  talking 
has  been  done  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  would  like  to  ask 
several  questions  about  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Did  the  conference 
report  provide  any  specific  funding  for 
the  Headstart  program? 

Mr.  CLARK.  No. 

Mr'  DOMINICK.  Did  the  conference 
report  enlarge  or  decrease  the  amoimt  of 
authorization  for  the  Job  Corps  over 
what  it  has  been  In  the  past? 


Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  the  same  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Which  is  more  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  is  $295  million  this 

year  and  it  was  $211  million  last  year, 

although,  because  of  a  carryover  from 

1966,  the  actual  expenditures  last  year 

were  more  than  $300  million. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 

further  comments  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Green  amendment  goes  into  effect,  if 
it  does,  that  it  really  would  emasciilate 
the  poverty  program.  I  have  listened  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania as  to  the  effect  of  the  Green 
amendment,  but  it  is  too  late  to  debate 
that  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  so 
that  I  may  make  a  brief  response? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  a  protagonist  of  the  Green 
amendment.  I  fought  it  hard  in  confer- 
ence but  we  had  the  choice  of  either 
taking  it  in  principle,  as  we  were  able  to 
modify  it.  or  having  no  bill. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  imderstand,  but  I 
think  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  know  where  support  for  the  Green 
amendment  came  from  and  where  the 
opposition  came  from. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  to  enlighten  us 
as  to  where  opposition  to  the  Green 
amendment  came  from. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  capable  of  answer- 
ing the  question  of  the  Senator  than  his 
Republican  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  I  direct  my  question  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  protagonists  of  the 
Green  amendment  were  the  majority — 
the  Democrats — among  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  it  should  be  brought  out  as  to 
how  this  came  to  be.  Other  people  have 
just  as  deep  convictions  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  except  their  views  may 
be  Just  the  other  way  siroimd.  In  the 
final  analysis  we  have  to  fight  it  out  as 
we  tried  to  do  in  this  situation.  I  must 
say  that  I  would  have  been  much  happier 
if  the  first  time  the  bUl  was  considered 
those  who  are  of  my  party  in  the  House 
had  concocted  a  coalition  of  those  for 
the  measure  so  that  this  would  not  be 
necessary.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  or  would  not  have  made  a  differ- 
ence, but  when  we  got  to  conference,  of 
course,  it  was  too  late.  The  dynamics  of 
the  matter  were  such  that  certain  feel- 
ings had  been  engendered  by  the  need 
for  a  majority  to  obtain  passage  in  the 
House.  There  were  certain  commitments. 
They  do  not  have  to  be  sworn  to  in  blood. 
They  are  men  of  honor,  and  when  they 


take  a  position,  they  stick  to  it,  and  they 
did  in  this  conference. 

I  have  had  much  experience  in  these 
matters,  and  I  have  rarely  seen  a  matter 
such  as  this  in  the  way  of  a  "dug  in"  con- 
ference. 

I  would  say  that  imless  the  Senate  con- 
ferees got  up  and  walked  out,  which  is 
what  I  wanted  to  do,  there  was  not  much 
more  we  could  have  done  without  run- 
ning the  risk  that  the  program  would 
go  to  smithereens.  They  were  absolutely 
dug  in  on  the  other  side  and  they  would 
not  have  it  any  other  way. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  wliat  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  said  today,  in 
contrast  to  what  he  said  at  his  press 
conference,  that  the  chsmges  we  made 
in  the  Green  amendment  were  meaning- 
ful. I  said  so  originally.  These  matters 
had  to  be  fought  for  and  gained  with 
blood  and  infinite  passion,  so  deeply 
deadlocked  was  the  conference, 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BR00B:E.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  that  perhaps 
we  should  not  make  of  the  Green  amend- 
ment more  of  a  dragon  than  it  really  is. 
I  would  anticipate  and  hope  that  In  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  that  the 
local  governmental  units  and  the  States 
would  designate  the  existing  community 
EMJtion  agency  to  continue  as  it  has  here- 
tofore. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of 
areas  where  there  has  been  a  clash  be- 
tween what  I  believe  to  be  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  poor  and  units  of  local 
government.  However,  these  areas  are 
the  exceptions,  in  my  judgment,  which 
prove  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment. 

Again,  I  say  that  the  Green  amend- 
ment is  not  the  way  I  would  have  had  it, 
but  I  say  that  we  may  tend  to  overesti- 
mate the  damage. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Does  the  Senator  agree 
that  the  Green  amendment  will  perhaps 
create  more  situations  in  more  areas 
than  presently  exist? 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  may,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
I  can  think  of  one  or  two.  I  do  not  want 
to  name  them  because  that  would  be  in- 
vidious. But  I  do  not  think  it  will. 

Mr.  BR(30KE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  helpful  intercession.  One  of  the 
things  that  troubled  me  deeply  is  the  fact 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  to  have  this  out 
by  turning  down  the  report.  I  know.  I 
have  checked  it  out.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  statement.  There  was  a 
substantial  vote  in  the  other  body  on  the 
bill.  That  vote  was  283  to  129.  Indeed, 
many  of  those  who  are  supposedly  the 
most  ardent  friends  of  this  particular 
amendment — ^to  wit,  the  Representatives 
from  southern  States,  voted  agidnst  final 
passage.  I  thought  that  if  we  had  made  a 
major  stand  upon  this,  even  to  the  extent 
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of  the  danger  of  breaking  up  the  whole 
thing,  that  we  would  have  prevailed  be- 
cause of  the  margin  and  the  cushion  of 
the  votes  which  existed  in  the  House. 
With  that  margin,  they  did  not  need  to 
keep  so  much  of  the  Green  amendment 
to  pass  the  conference  report.  I  know 
that  some  House  conferees  have  said  that 
in  private.  But  certainly  we  did  not  find 
that  reflected  in  the  conference.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  There  was  a 
deeply  dug-ln  attitude  there.  The  idea  of 
getting  a  continuing  resolution  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Green  amendment  was 
supported  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President;  I  am 
inclined  very  much  to  agree  with  the 
position  being  taken  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York.  I  am  also  sympathetic  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Brooke]. 
However.  I  think,  here,  we  are  confronted 
with  a  practical  question  so  far  as  exten- 
sion of  the  resolution  is  concemea. 

As  it  now  stands,  we  have  gotten  as  far 
as  December  2.  If  this  conference  broke 
up  without  some  resolution  on  this  very 
important  program — the  only  one  re- 
maining program,  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram— I  doubt  very  much,  with  the  atti- 
tude which  confronts  us  in  the  House, 
that  we  could  have  gotten  another  ex- 
tension of  the  resolution.  That  means,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  that  the  whole 
antipoverty  program  might  have  just 
dissipated  entirely.  Of  course,  that  would 
have  wreaked  havoc. 

I  quite  agree  that  we  would  have  been 
better  off  without  the  Green  amendment 
but  I  think  we  should  give  it  a  try.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  and  see  how  it  works 
out.  Here,  at  least,  we  do  have  the  likeli- 
hood of  keeping  the  whole  organization 
together  and  taking  it  from  this  point  on. 

1  think  we  should  watch  it  closely.  It  Is 
regrettable  that  we  could  not  have  had 
it  in  the  same  fasliion  as  we  have  had  it 
up  to  now  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
House  is  adamant.  There  are  some  people 
there  that  could  care  less  whether  we 
pass  an  antipoverty  program  or  not.  The 
result  would  have  been,  the  chances  are 
we  would  have  left  here  for  Christmas 
without  having  passed  any  antipoverty 
legislation. 

We  have  not  had  the  appropriation 
request  yet  to  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
understand  that  that  will  be  one  of  my 
responsibilities.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
about  adjourning  next  Friday.  I  hope 
that  happens,  but  I  am  afraid  that  if  we 
had  a  hiatus  of  a  month  and  a  half  or 

2  months  without  some  tangible  anti- 
poverty  program,  even  as  bad  as  this  may 
be — although  I  doubt  very  much  that  it 
is  that  bad — the  fact  still  remains.  So  I 
think,  for  all  practical  purposes,  we  are 
a  whole  lot  better  off,  and  I  think  we 
should  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  very  gratefiil  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  Let  me  say 
to  him,  because  he  may  not  have  been 
In  the  Chamber  when  I  spoke,  that  I 
know  of  no  sdly  I  would  rather  have  on 
my  side  than  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  in  the  vigilance  which  is  going  to 
be  required  to  see  that  this  thing  does 


not  turn  into  an  iniquitous  pattern,  or 
become  a  pork  barrel,  which  It  could 
easily  become,  remembering  the  capa- 
bilities inherent  in  the  bill. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  does  not  happen. 
It  does  not  have  to  happen.  But,  it  will 
take  vigilance  and  dedication  on  the  part 
of  people  like  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  PastoreI,  who  is  in  a  much 
better  position  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
to  help  the  country  avoid  the  very  real 
dangers  which  this  amendment  poses. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  with  today's  vote,  we  can 
move  one  step  closer  to  keeping  the  doors 
of  opportimity  open  for  many  millions  of 
poor  Americans. 

The  poverty  program  is  unlike  other 
Federal  assistance  programs — it  is  aimed 
at  helping  poor  Americans  help  them- 
selves. This  is  the  most  important  single 
aspect  of  the  poverty  program.  It  is  one 
now  adopted  in  other  Federal  programs, 
such  as  the  work  programs  for  welfare 
recipients,  the  neighborhood  involve- 
ment in  the  model  cities  program,  and 
various  others. 

There  was  widespread  concern  that  the 
House-passed  poverty  bill  would  dilute 
this  aspect  of  involvement,  of  the  poor 
being  given  a  role  in  determining  what 
types  of  projects  be  established  in  their 
neighborhoods.  We  had  a  difBcult  time 
in  conference  seeing  to  it  that  this  resi- 
dent involvement  and  voice  in  program 
control  was  preserved.  But  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  bypass  and  other  provisions  we 
worked  out  in  conference  will  assure  the 
continued  operation  of  local  poverty  pro- 
grams, without  creating  imdue  disrup- 
tion. I  believe  this  in  spite  of  charges  to 
the  contrary.  Of  course,  if  experience 
proves  otherwise,  then  we  have  the  au- 
thority to  amend  the  legislation. 

The  amount  authorized  by  this  con- 
ference report  is  $1,980  million— $278 
million  less  than  the  Senate  bill  but  $380 
million  more  than  the  House  bill.  This 
figure  is  a  disappointment  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  see  expansion  of  the 
poverty  programs  as  an  important  way 
of  reducing  the  causes  of  tension  among 
our  alienated  poor.  But  even  this  amount 
is  a  victory,  for  there  were  many  who 
despaired  of  getting  any  bill  at  all 
through  the  Congress  this  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  amendments  to 
the  existing  law,  which  I  introduced, 
about  which  I  want  to  make  specific 
mention  at  this  point. 

Section  215(b)  requires  each  commu- 
nity action  agency  to  encourage  the  es- 
tablishment of  housing  development  and 
service  organizations,  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  persons. 
These  organizations  will  provide  tech- 
nical, administrative,  and  financial  as- 
sistance required  to  help  those  persons 
to  utilize  existing  programs,  and  to  en- 
able sponsors  to  take  advantage  of  exist- 
ing mortgage  Insurance  and  housing  as- 
sistance programs.  While  these  corpora- 
tions may  themselves  become  sponsors  of 
housing,  imder  existing  programs,  under 
no  circimistances  are  they  authorized  to 
insure  mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long- 
term  capital  financing  functions  of  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  specialized 


housing  agencies.  They  will  coordinate 
their  efforts  with  other  community  ac- 
tion agency  efforts. 

Section  222(a)(4)(B)  requires  that 
comprehensive  health  services  programs 
include  programs  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  public  or  private  agencies 
for  projects  designed  to  develop  knowl- 
edge or  enhance  skills  in  the  field  of 
health  services  for  the  poor.  These  proj- 
ects would  encourage  health  professionals 
to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  to- 
ward providing  health  services  for  the 
poor.  In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the 
Director  would  be  authoiized  to  provide 
or  arrange  for  training  and  study  in  the 
field  of  hfealth  services  for  the  poor. 
Under  this  authority  the  Director  could 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  stipends  and 
allowances  for  persons  undergoing  this 
training  and  for  their  dependents.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  directed  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  authorized  under  this 
provision  with  other  related  activities. 

This  section  is  an  addition  to  the  sec- 
tion authorizing  neighborhood  health 
centers,  which  I  Introduced  Isist  year 
and  which  is  included  in  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1966. 

Section  222(a)  (8)  provides  for  pro- 
grams to  identify  and  meet  the  needs 
of  older,  poor  persons  to  be  carried  out 
as  a  special  program.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, this  program  would  be  known  as 
Project  Find,  while  under  the  House  bill 
it  would  be  known  as  Senior  Opportuni- 
ties and  Services.  The  conference  report 
accepts  the  House  name  for  the  program. 
The  Senate  bill  intended  the  program  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  persons  over  the  age 
of  60,  while  the  House  amendment  used 
55  as  the  eligibility  age.  The  conference 
report  adopts  the  Senate  age  limit.  Both 
my  amendment  and  the  House  bill  list 
the  development  of  certain  all-season 
centers  as  one  of  the  areas  of  activities 
to  be  incuded  in  program.  The  House  bill, 
unlike  my  amendment,  requires  that 
these  centers  be  controlled  by  the  older 
persons  themselves.  The  House  bill  also 
provides  that  in  administering  this  pro- 
gram, the  Director  must  utilize  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  the  services  of 
the  Administration  on  Aging  in  accord- 
ance with  agreements  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  language 
of  the  House  bill  on  these  two  latter 
points. 

In  achieving  coordination  with  the 
programs  of  the  Administration  on 
Aging  in  HEW.  I  would  expect  that  the 
Director  of  OEO  would  seek  to  supple- 
ment services  for  seniors  where  the  AOA 
has  established  centers  which  do  not 
focxxs  suflSciently  on  the  poor.  F\irther, 
where  such  services  do  not  exist  at  all 
for  poor  seniors,  then  I  would  expect  him 
to  move  aggressively  to  make  sure  they 
are  made  available.  Action  is  needed,  at 
this  point,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  not 
be  postponed  pending  the  outcome  of 
interagency  disputes. 

The  needs  of  the  elderly  poor  have 
been  set  out  at  length  in  the  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  and  I  simimarized  them 
in  a  speech  in  the  Senate  on  October  3. 
They  are  set  out  also  in  the  Senate  com- 
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mittee  report.  Further  documentation  Is 
available  in  the  volumes  of  hearings  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

I  would  reemphasize  my  hope  that 
OEO  move  swiftly  to  Implement  this  new, 
program  for  our  seniors. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  pro- 
visions in  this  conference  report,  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  lives  of  our  elderly 
poor,  which  I  sponsored.  They  are  in- 
tended to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  As- 
sistant Director  for  the  Elderly  Poor,  a 
position  created  under  the  terms  of  an 
amendment  I  introduced  last  year.  We 
have  not  focused  enough  resources  on 
or  attention  to  our  elderly  poor— but 
now  OEO  has  both  the  mandate  and  the 
machinery  to  do  it. 

Section  224  requires  the  Director  to 
encourage  the  development  of  neighbor- 
hood centers  designed  to  promote  the 
effectiveness  of  needed  services  in  fields 
particularly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  and  so  organized  as  to  promote 
the  maximum  participation  of  neighbor- 
hood residents  in  center  planning,  pol- 
icymaking, administration,  and  opera- 
tion. Such  centers  would  be  responsive 
to  such  neighborhood  needs,  including 
covmseling,  referral,  followthrough,  and 
community  development  activities,  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  best 
assure  a  system  xmder  which  existing 
programs  are  extended  to  the  most  dis- 
advantaged, are  linked  to  one  another, 
are  responsive  to  the  range  of  commu- 
nity, family,  and  individual  problems, 
and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighborhood 
needs  and  conditions. 

There  are  two  other  matters  I  want 
to  discuss  specifically,  at  this  point. 

First,  the  legal  services  program.  Sec- 
tion 222(a)  (3)  says,  in  part,  that — 

No  funds  or  personnel  made  available  for 
such  program  .  .  .  shall  be  utilized  for  the 
defense  of  any  person  Indicted  (or  proceeded 
against  by  Information)  for  the  commission 
of  a  crime,  except  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances where,  after  consultation  with  the 
court  having  JurUdlctlon,  the  Director  has 
determined  that  adequate  legal  assistance 
will  not  be  available  for  an  Indigent  defend- 
ant unless  such  services  are  made  available. 

But  the  sUtement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  referring  to  this 
section  says: 

It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds  or  per- 
sonnel made  available  for  this  program  for 
the  defense  of  any  person  charged  with  crime, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances  where, 
after  consultation  with  the  court  having  ju- 
risdiction, the  Director  determines  that  ade- 
quate legal  assistance  wUl  not  be  available 
for  an  Indigent  defendant  unless  such  serv- 
ices are  made  available. 

From  these  two  excerpts,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  confiict  between  the  statu- 
tory language  and  the  statement  of  the 
House  managers.  The  statute  permits 
legal  services  counsel  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  individuals  charged  with  a  crime, 
up  through  the  indictment  or  Informa- 
tion proceedings.  The  statement  of  the 
House  managers  would  seem  to  prohibit 
use  of  legal  services  counsel  by  those 
charged  with  a  crime.  It  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  the  conferees'  discussions  of  this 
matter,  that  legal  services  counsel  were 
Intended  to  be  made  available  through 
the  indictment  or  information  proceed- 
ings. Thus,  the  statement  of  the  House 


managers  should  not  be  read  as  restrict- 
ing the  statutory  language. 

Second,  section  603  of  the  conference 
report  concerning  political  activities. 
This  section  is  a  modification  of  section 
246  of  the  House  bill.  As  modified,  the 
conferees  intended  section  603  only  to 
preclude  use  of  OEXD  funds  themselves 
to  support  political  activities.  They  did 
not  intend  it  to  restrict  any  recipient 
agency's  $u;tivities  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  OEO  fimds. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
Important  provisions  of  this  conference 
report — all  of  them  aimed  at  keeping 
OEO  going  strongly  forward  in  its  efforts 
to  help  the  poor  help  themselves. 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  report,  for  I  consider 
its  provisions  crucial  to  help  us  meet  the 
unmet  needs  of  America's  poor. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment,  Manpower,  and  Pov- 
erty, Senator  Clark,  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  his  diligence  in  seeing  this  bill 
through  the  authorization  process.  It  is 
a  stronger  and  better  bill  than  it  would 
have  been  without  his  efforts,  and  we  all 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  on  S.  2388, 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967. 

I  believe  that  the  amendments  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate-House  conferees  can 
make  for  an  improved  and  more  effective 
bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  three  of 
the  amendments  that  I  proposed  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate,  and  which  'were 
adopted,  have  been  retained  in  confer- 
ence. 

Because  of  criticisms  I  had  received 
from  constituents  concerning  certain  as- 
pects of  the  program  in  Kentucky,  I  in- 
troduced amendments  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  It  was  my  belief  that  these 
amendments  would  insure  certain  pro- 
cedures and  safeguards  necessary  to 
make  the  poverty  program  more  effective 
and  responsive  to  the  efforts  of  our  com- 
munities in  assisting  the  poor. 

The  amendments  that  I  offered  which 
were  retained  in  conference  are  as 
follows: 

First,  the  present  law  provides  that  the 
assignment  of  VISTA  volunteers  shall  be 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Director  may  determine  but  volunteers 
shall  not  be  assigned  to  duties  or  work  in 
any  State  without  the  consent  of  the 
Governor. 

Where  an  assignment  of  volunteers  has 
been  consented  to  by  the  Governor  and, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  he  does  not  feel 
that  the  volunteers  are  carrying  out  their 
duties  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
gram the  present  law  does  not  specifi- 
cally authorise  the  Governor  to  request 
the  withdrawal  of  such  volunteeers.  I 
have  been  Informed  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  that  in  the  absence  of 
explicit  statutory  authorization  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  agency  to  withdraw  volun- 
teers at  any  time  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor.  My  amendment  would  write 
this  policy  into  the  bill  so  as  to  avoid  any 
misimdcrstanding  as  to  the  individual  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Governor  and  the 
Director. 
My  second  amendment  as  modified  by 


an  amendment  of  Senator  Byrd  of  West 
Virginia,  requires  that  the  Director  of 
OEO  employ  the  same  procedures  and 
information  of  all  volunteer  appUcants 
In  the  VISTA  programs  as  is  required  of 
those  who  are  selected  as  representatives 
of  VISTA.  In  seeming  its  applicants  to 
serve  as  volimteers  in  Its  programs 
VISTA  uses  application  forms  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  used  by  the  civil 
service.  Where  such  applications  reveal 
circumstances  indicating  criminal  activi- 
ties, subversive  activities  or  other  forms 
of  misconduct,  VISTA  then  refers  the 
application  to  the  FBI  for  further  in- 
vestigation and  where  the  charges  are 
substantiated  the  appUcation  is  denied. 
However,  with  respect  to  volunteers 
who  are  selected  by  other  agencies  fund- 
ed by  OEO,  there  are  no  similar  proce- 
dures or  requirements.  For  example,  the 
Appalachian  volunteers  have  received 
several  million  dollars  from  OEO,  but  as 
far  as  OEO  is  aware  the  Appalachian 
volimteers  has  no  procedures  to  screen 
and  select  their  applications,  and  the 
Director  of  OEO  has  no  control  over 
their  selection  or  approval. 

This  amendment  would  make  applica- 
ble to  all  categories  of  volunteers  the 
same  procedures  so  as  to  assure  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  with  proper  qualifications 
and  good  character.  At  the  same  time, 
this  amendment  would  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  prescribe  other  qualifications 
for  those  volunteers  selected  from  the 
poor  and  low -income  residents  of  the 
area  to  be  served  who  cannot  meet  the 
educational  qualifications  of  the  VISTA 
applicants. 

A  third  amendment  that  I  introduced 
and  which  the  conferees  accepted  re- 
quires the  EHrector  to  make   arrange- 
ments under  which  State  as  well  as  local 
bar  associations  would  be  consulted  and 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  submit  com- 
ments and  recommendations  on  the  le- 
gal services  projects  before  they  are  ap- 
proved and  funded.  In  addition  the  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  a  provision,  not  in  the 
House  bill,  which  requires  the  Director  to 
seek  the  comments  and  rectMnmenda- 
tions  of  the  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions on  the  conduct  and  operation  of  a 
legal  services  program  after  that  pro- 
gram had  been  approved  and  funded.  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  this  provision 
was  retained  in  conference.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  State  and  local  bar  associa- 
tions, after  an  initial  OEO  grant  has  been 
made,  exercise  a  continuing  review  of  the 
operations  of  these  projects  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  they  are  carried  out  in  the 
manner  that  they  were  originally  pro- 
posed and  that  they  are  administered  to 
meet  the  particular  needs  of  the  local 
community  in  keeping  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  bar  association  members. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  section  222(a)  (3), 
followed  by  the  comments  on  this  provi- 
sion contained  in  the  conference  rejxjrt, 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SSCnOIT    312(A)  (S> 

(3)  A  "Legal  Services"  program  to  further 
the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons  living  in 
poverty  by  mobUlBlng  the  assistance  of  law- 
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yen  and  legal  institutions  and  by  providing 
legal  advice,  legal  representation,  counseling, 
education,  and  other  appropriate  services. 
Projects  involving  legal  advice  and  represen- 
tation sball  be  carried  on  In  a  way  tbat  as- 
sures maintenance  of  a  lawyer-client  rela- 
tionship consistent  with  the  best  standards 
of  the  legal  profession.  The  Director  shall 
make  arrangements  under  which  the  State 
bar  association  and  the  principal  local  bar 
associations  In  the  community  to  be  served 
by  any  proposed  project  authorized  by  this 
paragraph  shall  be  consulted  and  afforded 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  proposed  project  before  such  project  is 
approved  or  funded,  and  to  submit,  to  the 
Director,  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  operations  of  such  project,  if  approved 
and  funded.  No  funds  or  personnel  made 
available  for  such  program  (whether  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  section  or  any  other 
section  in  this  part)  shall  be  utilized  for 
the  defense  of  any  person  indicted  (or  pro- 
ceeded against  by  information)  for  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  except  In  extraordinary 
circumstances  where,  after  consultation  with 
the  court  having  Jurisdiction,  the  Director 
has  determined  that  adequate  legal  assist- 
ance will  not  be  available  for  an  indigent 
defendant  unless  such  services  are  made 
available. 

CONFEEENCE   REPORT   COMMENTS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hovise  amend- 
ment contain  provisions  relating  to  Legal 
Services  programs.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  these  programs  must  further  the  cause 
of  Justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty  by 
mobilizing  the  assistance  of  lawyers  and  legal 
institutions  and  by  providing  legal  advice, 
legal  representation,  counseling,  education, 
and  other  appropriate  services.  The  compa- 
rable provision  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
q\iires  that  legal  services  programs  provide 
legal  advice  and  legal  representation  to  per- 
sons when  they  are  unable  to  afford  services 
of  a  private  attorney,  together  with  legal 
research  and  Information  as  appropriate  to 
mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or  legal 
institutions,  or  combinations  thereof,  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Justice  among 
persons  living  in  poverty.  On  this  difference 
the  House  recedes.  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  Director  to  make  arrangements  under 
which  State  and  local  bar  associations  would 
be  consulted  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
submit  comments  and  recommendations  on 
the  project  before  It  is  approved  and  funded 
and  to  submit  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  operation  of  the  project  after  it 
Is  approved  and  funded.  The  comparable  pro- 
vision of  the  House  bill  requires  the  Director 
to  establish  procediires  to  assure  that  the 
principal  local  bar  association  is  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  submit  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  proposal  before  it 
is  approved  or  funded.  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  Senate  language,  but  with 
the  addition  of  the  word  "principal".  The 
House  amendment  also  contains  a  provision, 
which  has  no  counterpart  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  provides  that  no  funds  or  personnel 
made  available  for  the  legal  services  program 
under  whatever  provision  of  the  act  it  Is  con- 
ducted, shall  be  utilized  to  organize  or  assist 
In  orgaiUzing  any  unlawful  demonstration  or 
civil  disturbance,  or  for  the  defeiue  of  any 
person  charged  with  participating  therein, 
or  with  the  commission  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted In  the  coxirse  thereof,  \1  such  person 
organized  or  assisted  in  organizing  such 
demonstration  or  civil  disturbance.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  a  modification 
of  this  provision.  As  modified.  It  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  or  personnel  made 
available  for  this  program  for  the  defense 
of  any  person  charged  with  crime,  except  In 
extraordinary  circumstances  where,  after 
consultation  with  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion, the  Director  determines  that  adequate 


legal  assistance  will  not  be  available  for  an 
Indigent  defendant  unless  such  services  are 
made  available.  The  portion  of  this  provision 
dealing  with  use  of  program  funds  and  per- 
sonnel to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing  un- 
lawful demonstrations  or  civil  disturbances 
Is  treated  In  the  new  section  613. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  a  fourth 
amendment  that  I  proposed,  and  which 
was  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor,  required 
that  the  chief  elected  ofScial  or  oflBcials 
of  a  community  have  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  their  community  action  board 
and  if  such  ofiBcial  desired  not  to  serve,  to 
designate  a  person  to  serve  in  his  place. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  specifically 
provided  for  membership  on  community 
action  boards  of  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  religious,  or  other  major 
groups  and  interests  in  the  community. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees 
accepted  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  is  more  comprehensive  and  far 
reaching  and  requires  that  a  commxinlty 
action  agency  must  be  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  designated  by 
the  State  or  a  political  subdivision  or 
combination  thereof,  so  long  as  it  has  the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts  with  public 
or  private  nonprofit  agencies  and  orga- 
nizations to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
poses of  the  title,  and  is  designated  as  a 
commxmity  action  agency  by  the  Director. 

It  is  my  belief  that  if  commimlty  ac- 
tion programs  are  to  be  successful  the 
support  of  all  the  community  is  neces- 
sary, not  only  its  private  citizens  and  or- 
ganizations, but  the  governing  officials  of 
the  community,  as  well.  Further,  it  is  not 
only  appropriate  but  necessary  to  mobi- 
lize all  local  resources,  including  funds, 
and  the  abilities  and  capacities  of  the 
community's  officials,  and  to  fix  respon- 
sibiUty  on  those  who  operate  the  pro- 
grams. As  one  who  has  supported  these 
programs,  I  want  them  to  succeed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]  ,  the  floor 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  ranlcing  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  [Mr.  Jav:ts], 
and  other  committee  members  whose  ef- 
forts and  hard  work  over  a  long  period  of 
time  have  made  this  legislation  possible. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  we  near  the  completion  of  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  poverty  legislation,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark]  and  Bill  Smith  and 
Howard  Hallman  of  his  staff,  on  the 
truly  remarkable  job  they  have  done 
throughout  the  year  on  this  legislation. 

Senator  Clark  held  hearings  all  over 
the  country  and  his  staff  ably  supervised 
the  work  of  many  consultants  in  evalu- 
ating the  poverty  program.  They  guided 
the  bill  through  committee  and  through 
floor  consideration  with  great  skill. 

But  perhaps  the  finest  work  that  Sen- 
ator Clark  did  was  in  presiding  over  the 
conference.  It  was  a  long  and  difficult 
conference,  and  Senator  Clark  was  pa- 
tient and  thoroughly  committed  to  the 
Senate  approach  throughout.  His  diplo- 
macy and  leadership  were  critical  in  get- 
ting a  biU  that  Is  as  good  as  the  one 
before  us.  The  bill  has  its  deficiencies. 


but  It  would  be  far  less  acceptable  but 
for  the  work  of  Senator  Clark. 

The  work  of  Bill  Smith  and  Howard 
Hallman  on  the  conference  was  equally 
important.  They  prepared  all  of  the  ma- 
terial that  the  conferees  needed  and 
worked  long  hours  on  developing  com- 
promise positions  that  would  be  accept- 
able to  the  House  and  satisfactory  to  the 
poor  people  of  our  country.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  staff  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  of  us  today,     t 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap  ready 
to  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ready 
to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  sind  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Hollincs],  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inotiye],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Moss],  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings],  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talhadge] 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hollings].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Moss]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Jordan]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  UtfOi  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Murphy],  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
troca  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  would  vote 
"yea." 
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On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Jordan].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Scott]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Murphy]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  62, 
nays  16.  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Fong 

Pulbrlght 


Byrd,  Va. 

Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Fannin 


I  No.  380  Leg.) 

YEAS — 62 

Gore 

Oriffln 

Oruening 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy,  Mass 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Mansfield 

McOee 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

Miller 

NAYS— 16 
Hlckenlooper 
Hill 

Holland 
Jordan,  N.C. 
McClellan 
Russell 


Mondale 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Morton 

Mundt 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smith 

Spong 

Symington 

Williams,  N.J. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Smathers 
Sparkman 
Thurmond 
Williams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTING— 22 

Allott  Lausche  Ribicoff 

Bennett  Long,  La.  Scott 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Stennis 

Ellender  McCarthy  Talmadge 

Hollings  Moss  Tower 

Hruska  Murphy  Tydings 

Inouye  Muskie 

Jordan,  Idaho  Prouty 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
ference report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
again  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  for 
the  initiative  and  the  effectiveness  he  has 
shown. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  his  handling  of 
the  poverty  bill  throughout  the  hearings, 
and  during  the  consideration  of  the 
measure  on  the  floor.  Senator  Clark 
demonstrated  outstanding  skill  and  lead- 
ership. He  exhibited  those  same  qualities 
as  the  chairman  of  the  conference,  main- 
taining a  high  degree  of  fidelity  to  the 
intent  of  the  Senate,  and  certainly  indi- 
cating clearly  and  strongly  agidn.  his 


deep  interest  in  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try his  effective  response  to  those  who 
are  in  such  dire  need  of  help.  His  efforts 
deserve  the  high  commendation  of  the 

I  wish  also,  at  this  time  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  and  to 
the  others  who  serve  on  the  committee. 
The  extensive  hearings  conducted  here 
and  in  the  field— in  the  cities  and  poverty 
areas;  the  long  and  arduous  labors— in 
excess  of  20  days  in  the  conference,  all 
served  to  produce,  I  think,  an  exceedingly 
good  and  sound  bill  for  the  interests  of 
the  poor  people  of  this  country.  So.  we 
have  the  committee  members  to  thank. 
Their    devoted    efforts    were    certainly 

exemplary.  ..     ^        „  *»,,. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  very  briefly? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  just  wanted  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty] 
is  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Employment    and    Manpower    Subcom- 
mittee,   which    handled    this    bill.    He 
gave  it  indefatigable  attention,  faithfully 
attended  the  hearings  in  the  fleld,  came 
to  as  much  of  the  conference  as  he  could, 
probably  more  than  he  should,  and  then 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  for  a  checkup; 
and  I  think  his  name  must  be  mentioned 
most  favorably  and  graciously  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly. I  did  not  mention  him  because 
I  knew  he  was  In  the  hospital ;  but  I.  too, 
know  where  his  heart  and  hope  would 
have  been  had  he  been  here. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  kind  words. 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  the 
great  gratitude  that  I  feel,  personally, 
for  the  unfalUng  help,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  assistance  which  were  given  in 
pressing  this  bill  through  the  Senate, 
and  then  In  completing  the  conference 
agreement,  by  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Employment,  Man- 
power, and  Poverty.  Their  names  should 
be  mentioned:  The  two  Senators  Ken- 
nedy, Senator  Randolph,  Senator  Pell, 
Senator  Nelson.  Senator  JAvrrs,  Senator 
Prouty.  and  Senator  Murphy.  Without 
their  assistance,  we  could  never  have  put 
this  bill,  which  is  essentially  bipartisan 
In  Its  concept  and  Its  execution,  through 

Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  also  like  to  pay 
special  tribute  to  the  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower, 
Employment,  and  Poverty,  who  did  an 
extraordinarily  able  job,  without  regard 
to  working  hours.  In  helping  us  on  this 
matter,  particularly  Mr.  WlUiam  Smith 
and  Mr.  Howard  Hallman.  but  also  the 
staff  members  of  individual  Senators, 
including  Mr.  PetroceUi.  Mr.  Walinsky, 
and  a  number  of  others,  who  were  of 
great  help  to  us  In  bringing  this  bill  to 
conclusion. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yiled. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  Join  the 


Senator  from  Pensylvanla  in  his  tribute 
to  the  staff,  and  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mr  Smith  and  Mr.  PetroceUi.  who  I 
think  were  the  real  stalwarts  in  this 
whole  matter. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr  PELL.  I  should  like  to  join  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  remarkable  patience,  calm- 
ness, and  good  nature  throughout  these 
hearings,  and  also  for  his  indefatigable 
effort  in  conducting  as  many  hearings  as 
he  did.  as  shown  by  the  stack  of  volumes 
on  our  desks. 


STANDARDS  OF  CONDUCT 
Mr    STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct.  I  wish  to  make 
a  brief  report  to  the  Senate  on  the  state 
of    the    committee's    proposed    recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate  on  stendards 
of  conduct  by  Members  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  committee  expects  to  put  Its 
recommendations  Into  final  form  next 
week   In  addition  to  the  standards,  the 
committee  is  still  engaged  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  detailed  report  to  accompany 
them.   Because   the   current   session   of 
Congress  is  nearing  an  end,  there  Is  not 
sufficient  time  for  the  Senate  to  fully 
and  properly  consider  our  recommenda- 
tions. We  regret  that  circumstances  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  committee,  which 
included  other  duties  of  the  committee, 
made   it  Impossible  to   complete  these 
recommendations  and  report  earUer  In 
time    for    full    consideration    at    this 
session. 

The  committee  requests  that  the  lead- 
ership set  a  time  in  January  1968  for 
consideration  of  the  proposed  standards 
which  will  be  submitted  as  additions  to 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  known  now  at  what  date 
we  shall  reassemble  in  January,  and  for 
that  reason  I  did  not  request  of  the  lead- 
ership a  speclflc  date,  but  I  did  discuss 
this  with  the  leadership,  and  this  sug- 
gestion Is  generally  acceptable  to  them. 
So  we  will  leave  it  on  that  basis. 

As  the  recommended  standards  are 
not  in  flnal  form  at  the  moment  and  the 
committee's  report  has  not  been  fully 
prepared.  It  would  be  premature  to  at- 
tempt to  describe  our  proposals  at  this 
time.  The  committee  has  made  a  deter- 
mined effort,  for  a  period  of  over  2  years. 
to  explore  most  of  the  ethical  problems 
of  conduct  by  Senators,  and  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Senate,  that  have 
arisen  in  recent  years,  and  to  consider 
the  variou3  solutions  that  have  been  pro- 
posed both  within  and  outside  of  the 
conunlttee. 

The  subjects  of  our  standards  will 
include  most  of  the  items  mentioned  In 
my  letter  to  Senators  dated  July  20.  1967, 
as  well  as  other  matters.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  just 
mentioned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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vs.  ^MATS,  Bkleci  CoiCMrm  on 
Staitoaxos  and  Conduct. 

July  iO,  1987. 

V.S.  Sekatk, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  Senator:  The  Select  Committee  on 
Standards  and  Conduct  Is  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  standards  of  conduct  for 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  offlcersX>r  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  In  view  of  the  novelty 
and  the  varied  views  of  such  standards,  the 
Committee  would  like  to  have  your  pro- 
posals  or  Ideas  for  consideration. 

Because  little  experience  Is  available,  the 
Committee  has  not  yet  finally  defined  the 
areas  of  activity  which  should  be  governed 
by  standards.  The  following  broad  subjects 
are  being  considered  by  the  Committee  or 
have  been  advocated  by  others: 

1.  Outside  professional,  business,  or  finan- 
cial activities  of  Senators. 

2.  Gifts  to  Senators,  Including  testimo- 
nials. 

3.  Disclosure  of  Income  or  assets  by  Sena- 
tors. 

4.  Outside  profe.'slonal,  business,  or  finan- 
cial activities,  or  employment  of  staS  mem- 
bers. 

The  Itemization  of  these  suggested  sub- 
jects Is  not  Intended  to  preclude  other  areas 
that  may  properly  be  Included  In  a  code. 

Certain  areas,  such  as  regulation  of  travel 
and  limitations  on  campaign  fl.nances,  are 
more  clearly  within  the  cognizance  of  other 
Committees  of  the  Senate. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  will  be 
appreciated  and  will  be  subject  to  careful 
examination  by  the  Committee.  Please  ad- 
dress any  reply  to  me  at  room  222  of  the  old 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Stennis, 

Chairvuin. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  our  rec- 
ommendations, together  with  the  report 
thereon,  will  be  completed  and  released 
in  time  for  study  and  analysis  prior  to 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 


OCEAN  SPACE,  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS. AND  THE  SENATOR  PROM 
RHODE  ISLAND,  MR.  PELL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
ocean  deeps  constitute  the  last  frontier 
of  the  globe.  Until  recent  years  this  vast 
region  was  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
known in  the  environment  of  man.  Sci- 
entific and  engineering  techniques  are 
now  bringing  it  more  and  more  within 
the  reach  of  human  exploration  and  uti- 
lization. By  the  same  token,  however,  the 
region  is  also  coming  ever  more  fully  into 
the  range  of  chaotic  exploitation  and  de- 
spoliation. 

The  manner  in  which  ocean  space  Is 
entered,  probed  and  utilized  will  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
world  in  the  coming  decades.  On  the  basis 
of  sensible  international  cooperation 
there  exists  in  the  region  an  immense 
potential  for  benefit  for  all.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  an  Immense  potential  for 
damage  to  all,  if  the  increasing  contact 
with  ocean  space  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  random  exploitation  or  shortsighted 
national  rivalries. 

In  short,  the  need  is  apparent.  The 
nations  of  the  world  have  a  common  in- 
terest— as  they  had  in  connection  with 
Antarctica  and  as  they  had  in  connection 
with  outer  space — in  exploring  the  ques- 
tions which  are  posed  by  the  htmian 
penetration  of  the  ocean  deeps  in  order 


to  try  to  come  up  with  ground  rules,  so 
to  speak,  for  human  activity  in  that 
region. 

The  distingtdshed  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Peu.]  has  been  among  the 
first  to  recognize  this  problem.  He  has 
had  a  sustained  interest  in  oceanogra- 
phy for  many  years.  That  interest,  cou- 
pled with  a  long  experience  in  interna- 
tional relations,  has  led  him  to  introduce 
two  Senate  Resolutions  172  and  186 
which  are  now  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  The  resolutions  have  as 
their  purpose  the  development  of  a  sound 
national  policy  on  ocean  space  and  the 
encouragement  of  rational  international 
practices  in  the  management  of  the  re- 
gions beneath  the  extraterritorial  waters 
of  the  world,  to  the  end  that  there  will 
be  peaceful  access  and  constructive  and 
cooperative  use  of  these  areas  by  all 
nations. 

Senator  Pell's  pioneering  efforts  in 
the  Senate  are  already  refiected  in  U.S. 
policies  and  find  a  counterpart  in  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  mission  at  the  United 
Nations.  Ambassador  Goldberg  has  urged 
the  General  Assembly  to  establish  a 
Committee  on  the  Oceans.  By  that  medi- 
um, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  world  community  to  be- 
gin to  face  up  to  the  questions  which 
are  posed  by  the  expanding  entry  of  man, 
in  scientific  and  commercial  pursuits,  in- 
to ocean  space.  What  is  involved  here 
is  a  range  of  problems  which  have  to  do 
with  the  preservation  of  peace  and  se- 
curity, the  conservation  of  immense  re- 
sources, the  avoidance  of  radiation  and 
other  forms  of  pollution  and  many  oth- 
er critical  public  questions. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  recently  sug- 
gested that  there  is  a  clear  need  to  cre- 
ate "general  standards  and  principles  to 
guide  states  and  their  nationals  in  the 
exploration  and  use  of  the  deep  ocean 
fioor."  He  went  on  to  point  out : 

All  of  our  knowledge  about  the  deep  ocean 
fioor  and  all  of  our  technological  skill  In 
exploiting  Its  resources  could  prove  of  little 
value  if  man's  law-making  faculty  does  not 
keep  pace. 

A  UJJ.  Committee  on  the  Oceans,  as 
he  has  proposed,  might  well  prove  to  be 
a  most  helpful  instrument.  I  share  with 
Senator  Pell  and  many  others  the  hope 
that  Ambassador  Goldberg  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  persuading  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  recognize  the  necessity  for  a  new 
international  initiative  of  this  kind.  It 
would  be  my  further  hope  that  the  most 
careful  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
resolutions  which  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell!  has  introduced. 
The  able  and  distinguished  Senator  has 
already  made  a  great  contribution  to  the 
Senate's  tind  the  Government's  aware- 
ness of  the  new  problems  and  potentiali- 
ties of  ocean  space,  and  he  will  perform 
an  outstanding  service  to  the  Nation  if 
he  will  continue  to  give  to  the  Senate 
and  the  executive  branch  the  benefit  of 
his  leadership  in  these  questions,  par- 
ticularly, as  they  interrelate  with  our 
foreign  relations  and  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana  for 
his  inmiensely  kind  words.  And  I  would 
like  to  add  encouraging  news  from  New 
York  to  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  has  just  said. 


Yesterday  the  Government  of  Belgium 
tabled  a  resolution  before  the  General 
Assembly  calling  for  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee to  study  the  scope  and  various 
aspects  of  the  seabeds.  I  understand 
that  the  resolution  has  already  picked 
up  38  sponsors  and  no  objections  have 
been  voiced  as  yet. 

Thus,  the  necessary  first  action  toward 
adoption  of  Ambassador  Goldberg's  pro- 
posed Committee  on  the  Oceans  appears 
close  to  achieving  a  consensus  in  the 
U.N. 

I  commend  Ambassador  Goldberg  for 
his  impending  Initial  success  on  the  way 
to  the  ultimate  rule  of  law  for  ocean 
space. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  the  draft  resolu- 
tion on  seabeds  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BELCruM  Okktt  Resoltttion  on  Seabeds 
Tabled  Decembeb  7, 1967 

The  General  Assembly,  Having  considered 
the  Item  "examination  of  the  question  of 
reservation  exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes 
of  the  seabed  and  ocean  fioor,  and  subsoil 
thereof,  underlying  the  high  seas  beyond  the 
limits  of  present  national  Jurisdiction,  and 
uses  of  their  resources  in  the  Interests  of 
mankind," 

Noting  that  developing  technology  Is  mak- 
ing the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor,  and  subsoil 
thereof,  accessible  and  exploitable  for  sci- 
entific, economic,  military  and  other  pur- 
poses. 

Recognizing  the  common  Interest  of  man- 
kind In  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  fioor  which 
constitute  the  major  portion  of  the  area  of 
this  planet. 

Recognising  further  that  exploration  and 
use  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  fioor.  and  sub- 
soil thereof,  as  contemplated  In  the  title  of 
the  item,  should  b«  conducted  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations,  in  the  Interest  of 
maintaining  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind, 

Mindful  of  the  provisions  and  practice  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  relating  to  this  question. 

Mindful  further  of  the  Importance  of  pre- 
serving the  sea-bed  and  the  ocean  floor,  and 
subsoil  thereof,  as  contemplated  In  the  title 
of  the  Item,  from  actions  and  uses  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  common  interest 
of  mankind. 

Desiring  to  foster  greater  International  co- 
operation and  coordination  In  further  peace- 
ful exploration  and  use  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor,  and  subsoil  thereof,  as  contem- 
plated in  the  title  of  the  item. 

Recalling  past  and  continuing  valuable 
work  carried  out  by  competent  organs  of  the 
United  Nations,  specialized  agencies,  IAEA 
and  other  Intergovernmental  organizations, 
on  questions  relating  to  this  matter. 

Recalling  further  that  surveys  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Secretary-General  In  re- 
sponse to  General  Assembly  resolution  2172 
(XXI)   and  ECOSOC  resolution  1112  (XL), 

1.  Decides  to  establish  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee on  sea-beds  representative  of  member 
States  to  study  the  scope  and  varloxis  aspects 
of  this  Item; 

2.  Requests  the  ad  hoc  committee,  In  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary-General,  to 
prepare  for  consideration  by  the  General 
Assembly  at  Its  twenty-third  session  a  study 
wlilch  would  Include: 

(1)  A  survey  of  past  and  present  activi- 
ties of  the  United  Nations,  special  agencies, 
IAEA  and  other  Intergovernmental  bodies 
with  regard  to  sea-bed  and  ocean  fioor,  and 
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of   existing   international    agreements   con- 
cerning these  areas; 

(2)  An  account  of  scientific,  technical, 
economic,   legal   and   other   aspects   of   this 

Item; 

(3)  Indications  regarding  practical  means 
to  promote  international  cooperation  In  ex- 
ploration, conservation  and  use  of  sea-bed 
and  ocean  floor  and  subsoil  thereof,  as  con- 
templated In  the  title  of  the  Item,  and  of 
their  resources,  having  regard  to  views  ex- 
pressed and  suggestions  put  forward  by  mem- 
ber States  diirlng  consideration  of  this  Item 
at  the  Twenty-Second  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly; 

3.  Requests  the  Secretary-General 

(1)  To  transmit  the  text  of  this  resolution 
to  governments  of  all  member  States  In  order 
to  seek  their  views  on  the  subject; 

(2)  To  transmit  to  ad  hoc  committee  the 
records  of  the  First  Committee  relating  to 
discussion  of  this  Item; 

(3)  To  render  all  appropriate  assistance  to 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  including  submission 
thereto  of  results  of  studies  being  undertaken 
in  pursuance  of  General  Assembly  resolution 
2172  (XXI)  and  ECOSOC  resolution  1112 
(XL)  and  such  dociunentation  pertinent  to 
this  Item  as  may  be  provided  by  UNESCO 
and  Its  IOC,  IMCO,  PAO,  WMO,V?HO.  IAEA, 
and  other  intergovernmental  bodies; 

4.  Invites  specialized  agencies,  IAEA,  and 
other  intergovernmental  bodies  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  ad  hoc  committee  In  imple- 
mentation of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  join  in 
and  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
expressions  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  also  join  him  in  commending 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  IMr.  Pell]  for  his  interest  and 
activity  in  the  matter  of  oceanography 
and  the  marine  sciences. 

I  could  not,  however,  let  this  moment 
pass  without  making  sure  that  the  Rec- 
ord also  shows  what  has  been  done  and 
is  being  done  on  our  part — by  our  part,  I 
mean  our  country  and  the  Congress — in 
this  matter,  in  addition  to  the  very 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell]. 

I  would  mention  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  has  for  a  period  of  years  been 
extremely  interested  in  the  development 
of  oceanography.  It  was  through  his 
kindness  that  I,  as  ranking  minority 
member,  was  permitted  to  associate  my- 
self with  him  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to 
bring  together,  coordinate,  and  correlate 
the  oceanographic  and  marine  scientific 
activities  in  this  country. 

For  a  period  of  years  these  activities 
have  been  spread  throughout  various 
agencies  and  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Coast  Guard  has  performed 
its  part.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  had  a  finger  in  the  pie.  The  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  has  participated. 
And  there  has  been  a  lack,  not  of  activ- 
ity, but  of  correlation. 

As  a  result,  empowered  by  the  act 
which  resulted  from  our  bill,  the  Presi- 
dent hM  created  two  commissions.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  serve  on  one 
of  these  commissions,  representing  the 
Senate,  and  two  members  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  also  serve. 

That  Commission  Is  doing  its  work  at 
the  present  time,  and  its  task  force  is 
engaged  in  a  careful  consideration  of 


how  best  to  develop  the  ocean  bottom 
and  its  resources,  with  proper  control 
and  with  fairness  to  all  nations. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  done  well  to  present 
resolutions  to  the  Senate  urging  the 
United  Nations  to  lay  the  groundwork 
and  plow  the  way.  And  the  distinguished 
representative  of  this  country  In  the 
United  Nations  has.  as  I  imderstand  it, 
responded  favorably  to  that  action. 

I  do  want  to  say.  however,  that  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  are  not  only  valuable  from  a 
scientific  standpoint  and  from  a  stand- 
point of  food,  but  they  may  also  prove, 
and  bid  fair  to  prove,  valuable  in  coimt- 
less  other  ways. 

There  has  already  been  evidence  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  small  and  struggling  nations  to  ob- 
tain from  the  results  of  the  development 
of  the  ocean  bottom  financial  support  for 
the  United  Nations  and  for  their  own 
development. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  this  country 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  older  members 
of  the  United  Nations  are  still  financing 
that  body,  while  being  completely  and 
overwhelmingly  outvoted  by  the  younger 
members,  whose  rights  must  be  most 
carefully  respected,  but  who  do  not  have 
the  capacity  to  finance  the  development 
of  the  ocean  fioor. 

I  think  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Interests  of  this  Nation  and  other 
nations  must  be  carefully  preserved,  al- 
though the  United  Nations  may  well  be — 
and  I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  it  Is 
not  proper  that  it  should  be — the  instru- 
mentality for  laying  down  groimd  rules. 
In  this  spirit,  I  Introduced  a  resolution 
which  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  at  the  same  time 
the  committee  considered  the  two  resolu- 
tions of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

My  resolution  was  simply  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  proceed  with  caution  In 
this  area  and  not  In  a  headlong  fashion. 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  see  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  make  its  recommen- 
dations and  Its  suggestions  for  orderly 
and  fair  development  of  the  resources  of 
the  ocean  before  we  go  too  fast  in  per- 
mitting the  United  Nations  to  lay  down 
rules  of  procedure. 

My  position  is  not  contrary  to  that  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island.  I  think  he  is  rendering  a  fine 
service  in  pushing  this  project  ahead 
and  doing  the  groundwork.  Indeed,  with 
that  slight  reservation,  I  most  certainly 
commend  both  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  and  I  join  In 
the  sentiments  they  have  expressed. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
kind  words. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  help  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  has  been  in  the  entire  devel- 
opment of  my  own  Ideas  In  oceanology.  I 
particularly  appreciate  the  willingness  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  permit 
us  to  hold  hearings  on  the  sea  grant  col- 
lege bill.  Without  his  cooperation,  we 
could  not  have  got  Uiis  new  program 
through  Congress. 


The  sea  grant  college  program  can 
prove  to  be  as  valuable  for  the  United 
States  and  the  world  In  obtaining  food 
and  mineral  resources  from  the  seas  as 
was  the  Land  Grant  College  Act  of  1863 
for  American  agriculture. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  at  hand, 
the  work  that  Senator  Maonuson  did  in 
setting  up  the  President's  Commission, 
providing  the  legislative  framework 
towards  how  best  to  set  our  country's 
course  in  oceanology,  together  with  the 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  has  been  outstanding. 
I  agree  that  we  must  see  what  the  re- 
sults and  the  recommendations  of  that 
Commission  are.  On  the  subject  of  ocean 
space,  I  believe  we  have  a  very  real  re- 
sponsibility to  work  for  a  reasonably 
solid  international  legal  position  that  will 
not  be  behind  the  advances  of  technol- 
ogy. What  concerns  me  Is  that  we  may 
find  the  methods  of  exploiting  ocean 
space  already  upon  us,  without  any  real 
idea  as  to  how  to  bring  rule  and  proper 
procedures  to  this  activity.  Incidentally. 
I  define  ocean  space  as  the  sea.  seabed, 
and  subseabed  beyond  the  territorial  seas 
and  continental  shelves. 

At  this  time,  one  sees  two  extremes  of 
thought.  One  would  turn  over  the  entiie 
resource  of  ocean  space  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  have  its  usufruct  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  coimtries.  The  other 
would  be  to  retain  it  all  for  those  nations 
which  have  the  technological  and  defense 
abilities  to  exploit  it;  I  do  not  believe  that 
would  be  right  for  the  long  haul. 

What  I  seek  to  do  Is  to  develop  a  mid- 
dle view,  a  consen5US  of  thought,  between 
both  these  extremes  which  would  pro- 
vide for  a  proper,  flexible,  United  Na- 
tions supervised  licensing  arrange- 
ment so  that  American  Industry  can  use 
to  the  full  technology  that  is  almost  at 
hand. 

I  again  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Hamp>shire  for 
their  kind  words. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  call  up  the  csilendar? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  laid  aside  temporarily,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  measures  on  the  calendar, 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  830. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WONG  WAH  SIN 


The  bill  (S.  2018)  for  the  relief  of 
Wong  Wah  Sin  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212(a) 
(19)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Wong  Wah  Sin  may  be  Issued  a  visa 
and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
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permanent  residence  If  be  Is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  iinder  tbe  provisions  of 
that  Act:  Provided.  That  this  exemption 
shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  exclusion 
of  which  the  Department  of  State  or  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  knowledge  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recori)  an  excerpt  from  the  reiwrt 
(No.  845) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FUKPOSB    or   THE    BUX 

The  purp>ose  of  the  bill  is  to  waive  the 
excluding  provision  of  existing  law  relating 
to  one  who  has  sought  to  procure  a  visa  by 
misrepresenting  a  material  fact  In  behalf 
of  tbe  son  of  a  IT.S.  citizen. 


DR.  ROBERT  L.  CSSPEDES 

The  bUl  (S.  2132)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Cespedes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  tliird  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Robert  L.  Cespedes  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  October  30,  1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  846) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

FPRPOSE   or   THE    Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  UiUted 
States  to  Dr.  Robert  L.  Cespedes  as  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  1960,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  JOSE  J.   GUUARRO 

The  bill  (S.  2149)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jose  J.  Guijarro  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  tiiird  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2149 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Doctor  Jose  J.  Ouljarro  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  August  17,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  847),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILI. 

The  purpose  of  the  blU  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Jose  J.  Ouljarro  as  of  August 
17.  1961.  thus  enabling  blm  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


DR.  MARIO  G.  MENDEZ 

The  bill  (S.  2249)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Mario  G.  Mendez  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2249 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Mario  O.  Mendez  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  March  16.  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  848) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BDJ. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Mario  O.  Mendes  as  of  March 
16.  1962.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization. 


KELLEY  MTCTHET.T.E  AUERBACK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2318)  for  the  relief  of  KeUey 
Michelle  Auerback  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment,  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  KeUey  MlcheUe 
Auerbach  may  be  classified  as  a  child  within 
the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P)  of  the 
said  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Mrs.  Kay  J.  Auerbach.  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  851) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  "T^  T 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  entry  Into  the  United  States, 
In  an  Immediate  relative  status,  of  the 
adopted  alien  daughter  of  a  U.S.  citizen. 
The  bin  has  been  amended  In  accordance 
with  established  precedents. 


DR.   JUAN  JOSE   VILLA-CAMPOS 

The  bill  (S.  2380)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Juan  Jose  Villa-Campos  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.   3380 

Be  it  enacted  lyy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Juan  Jose  VUla-Campos  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  May  17.  1968. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  ttam.  the  report 
(No.  849) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
fis  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Juan  Jose  Villa-Campoa  as  of 
May  17,  1963,  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a  pe- 
tition for  naturalization,  after  May  17,  1968. 


DR.    TEOBALDO   CUERVO-CASTILLO 

The  bUl  (S.  2403)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Teobaldo  Cuervo-Castillo  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

S.  2403 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Teobaldo  Cuervo- CastUlo  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  January  23,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
850).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  Bnx 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 
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DR.  HERIBERTO  JOSE  HERNAN- 
DEZ-SUAREZ 

The  bill  (S.  2404)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Heriberto  Jose  Hemandez-Suarez  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2404 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Heriberto  Jose  Hemandez- 
Suarez  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  3, 
1960. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  852) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE   or   THE    BUX 

The  piirpoee  of  the  bill  la  to  grant  tbe 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Heriberto  Jose  Hernandes- 
Suarez  as  of  September  3,  1960.  thus  enabling 
him  to  file  a  petition  for  naturalization. 


DR.  RAUL  AGUSTIN  PEREIRA- 
VALDES 

The  bill  (S.  2488)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raul  Agmtln  Pereira-Valdes  was  con- 


sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  tiiird  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2488 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Doctor  Raul  Agustln  Perelra-Valdes 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  July  10.  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  854),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BUX 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petltlcm  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


LEONARDO  E.  ARTEAGA 

The  bill  (S.  2492)  for  the  relief  of 
Leonardo  E.  Arteaga  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  psissed,  as 
follows: 

S.  2492 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Leonardo  E.  Arteaga  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfuUy 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  September  23,  1961. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  855) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE    or   THE    BUX 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  enable  tbe 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR  JESUS  ORTIZ  RICOTE 

The  blU  (S.  2495)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Jesus  Ortiz  Rlcote  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2495 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rpresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jesus  Ortiz  Rlcote  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  June  30,  1962. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
856),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUows: 

rtniPOSE  or  the  bill 

The  purpose  of  tbe  biU  is  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for  naturallia- 
tlon. 

CXm 3348 — ^Part  36  . 


AMENDMENT    OF    THE     IMMIGRA- 
TION AND  NATioNALrry  Acrr 

"nie  bill  (Hil.  2138)  to  amend  section 
319  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  permit  naturalization  for  certain 
employees  of  U.S.  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions engaged  In  disseminating  infor- 
mation which  significantly  promotes 
UJS.  interest,  and  for  other  purposes 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
858),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BOX 

The  piu^JOBe  of  the  blU  Is  to  provide  that 
the  period  of  residence  abroad  In  the  em- 
ploy of  certain  U.S.  nonprofit  organizations 
engaged  in  disseminating  Information 
which  significantly  promotes  U.S.  interests 
shall  be  considered  as  constructive  residence 
and  constructive  physical  presence  In  the 
United  States  for  naturalization  purposes. 

STATSMXMT 

The  general  requirements  for  naturaliza- 
tion are  in  section  816(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended.  That 
section  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  316.  (a)  No  person,  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  title,  shall  be  natural- 
ized unless  such  petitioner.  (1)  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  filing  his  petition  for 
naturalization  has  resided  continuously,  af- 
ter being  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  within  the  United  States  for  at 
least  five  years  and  during  the  five  years  Im- 
mediately preceding  tbe  date  of  filing  his 
petition  has  been  physically  present  therein 
for  periods  totaling  at  least  half  of  that  time, 
and  who  has  resided  within  the  State  In 
which  the  petitioner  filed  the  petition  for  at 
least  six  months.  (2)  hak  resided  continuous- 
ly within  the  United  States  from  the  date 
of  the  i>etitlon  up  to  the  time  of  admission 
to  citizenship,  and  (3)  during  all  the  periods 
referred  to  In  this  subsection  has  been  and 
still  Is  a  person  of  good  moral  character,  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  well  disposed  to 
the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States." 

Section  316(b)  provides  that  absence  ffom 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more  breaks  the  continuity  of  residence  for 
natiiralizatlon. 

There  are  employees  of  certain  U.S.  non- 
profit organizations  such  as  Free  Europe, 
Inc..  which  operates  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  Committee,  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  but  by  virtue  of  their  employment 
are  necessarily  regularly  stationed  abroad  and 
thus  are  lonable  to  satisfy  the  physical 
presence  requirement  and,  In  some  cases,  the 
residence  requirement  to  be  eligible  for 
natura  llzation . 

This  blU  will  permit  such  employees  to  be 
absent  from  the  United  States  for  periods  in 
excess  of  1  year  without  breaking  tbe  con- 
tinuity of  the  required  6-year  period  of  con- 
tinuous residence  in  the  United  States  pre- 
scribed in  section  316(a) ,  and  will  waive  the 
required  30  months  of  physical  presence 
within  that  period  and  the  required  6-month 
period  of  residence  within  a  [Mirtlcular  State, 
the  loss  of  oonUniUty  of  reeldenoe  for  re- 
maining out  of  the  United  States  for  a  year  or 
more,  thereby  permitting  the  naturallzatton 
of  tbe  persons  contemplated. 

The  persons  who  will  be  affected  must  have 
been  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  In  aecordanoe  with  all 
provisions  of  law,  must  have  been  continu- 


ously «npIoyed  for  a  period  at  vat  Imt  tttxn  S 
y«*rB  after  such  niliiilMliiii  (or  jwrniaTiimt 
reeMence,  by  the  spectfisd  oEgxniBKtlaaa.  and 
with  the  ezceptioa  of  ttte  nashlBun  ■HI  pbys. 
leal  presence  reqatreoMnts,  BUist  mtcUmtr  all 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  nattEstlaatlon. 
This  includes  good  moral  character  xnd  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  tli«  Oonstttn- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

In  hMulngs  on  this  bUl  before  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Subcommittee  of  the 
(Tommittee  on  the  Judiciary  of  ttie  House  of 
Representatlvee,  testimony  was  reoelved  from 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Department  of  State.  Free  Europe,  Inc^  and 
Radio  Liberty  (Committee.  The  witoeaes  em- 
phasised that  only  emplojrees  otf  specified  or- 
ganizations recognized  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral would  be  encompassed  within  the  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation.  It  was  developed 
that  ajjproxlmately  117  people  would  be 
eligible  for  tbe  construc^tlve  residence  and 
pbysical  presence  benefits. 

The  organizations  which  wUl  presently 
qualify  under  the  terms  of  this  bill  are  Free 
Europe,  Inc..  which  operates  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  Committee,  both 
of  which  perform  highly  useful  research  and 
analysis  of  developments  in  Eastern  E^urope 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  respectively.  They  con- 
duct extensive  radio  broadcasting  programs 
oviprseas  in  local  languages  which  are  heard 
by  millions  of  people.  This  service  substan- 
tially enlarges  the  amount  of  fiictual  infor- 
mation available  to  inhabitants  of  these 
cotintries  and  affords  them  an  opportunity 
to  bear  other  than  officially  approved  com- 
ment on  public  affairs  from  their  own  gov- 
ernments. There  is  no  doubt  that  this  pene- 
tration into  countries  ruled  by  Communist 
regimes  promotes  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Radio  Free  Euroi>e,  and  Radio  Liberty  <3om- 
mlttee  coxild  not  achieve  such  effect  with- 
out the  assistance  of  employees  who  are 
emigres  from  tbe  countries  addressed.  It  is 
a  paradox  that  some  of  these  individuals 
who  aspire  to  become  U.S.  citizens  are,  under 
existing  law,  unable  to  do  so  without  gluing 
up  the  work  which  constitutes  a  valuable 
service  to  the  United  States.  The  committee 
is  confident  that  these  two  organizations, 
under  the  direction  of  disting:ulshed  Ameri- 
cans, are  operating  effectively  and  respect- 
ably. 

The  persons  who  will  benefit  by  this  bill 
formerly  held  positions  of  prominence  and 
stature  in  their  xxative  countries.  Many  have 
suffered  under  communism.  They  have 
worked  under  American  management  ^nd 
supervision,  some  for  as  long  as  16  years. 
They  are  aU  Ideallstically  motivated  and  are 
persons  of  proven  ability  and  dedication  to 
tixe  best  Interests  of  tbe  United  States.  It  Is 
only  their  employment  outside  of  the  United 
States  which  has  prevented  their  naturaliza- 
tion as  U.S.  citizens.  In  order  to  continue 
their  permanent  residence  status  In  the 
United  States,  they  have  secured  reentry 
permits  and  have  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  short  periods  every  2  years. 

Under  existing  provisions  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  periods  of  resi- 
dence abroad  by  certain  employees  of  tbe 
U.S.  Oovernment.  of  American  institutions 
of  research,  of  American  firms  or  cc»-poratlons 
engaged  in  the  development  of  foreign  trade 
and  commerce,  and  of  certain  public  interna- 
tional organizations  are  recognised  as  con- 
structive residence  in  tbe  United  States  for 
naturalization  purposes  under  specified  con- 
ditions. Under  tbe  provisions  of  section  316 
(b)  of  that  act,  a  person  who  is  engaged  In 
such  employment  after  having  been  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  and 
who  has  resided  and  been  physically  present 
in  the  United  States  for  an  uninterrupted 
period  of  1  year  may  preserve  the  contlnxiity 
of  his  residence  In  tbe  United  States  for 
naturalization  purposes  while  resldlikg  abrocul 
If  he  establishes  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  the 
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Attorney  General  that  bis  absence  from  tbe 
United  States  Is  required  In  connection  wltb 
sucb  employment.  Wblle  sucb  periods  of  resi- 
dence abroad  are  recognized  as  constructive 
residence  for  naturalization  purposes,  it  Is 
only  in  the  case  of  the  employee  of  the  U.S. 
Government  that  the  periods  of  time  spent 
abroad  may  also  be  recognized  as  constx-uctlve 
physical  presence. 

The  minister,  priest,  missionary,  brother, 
nun,  or  sister  engaged  in  religious  activities 
abroad  obtains  both  constructive  residence 
and  constructive  physical  presence  benefits 
for  naturalization  under  section  330  of  tbe 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  spouse  of  a  U.S.  citizen  employed  by 
tbe  n.S.  Governnient,  an  American  institu- 
tion of  research  or  an  American  firm  or  cor- 
poration engaged  in  the  development  of  for- 
eign trade,  or  who  is  performing  ministerial 
or  priestly  functions  or  who  is  engaged  as  a 
missionary  may  be  naturalized  Immediately 
following  a  lawful  admission  for  permanent 
residence  without  any  residence  or  physical 
presence  whatsoever  under  the  provisions  of 
section  319(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  if  the  spouse  Is  regularly  sta- 
tioned abroad  In  sucb  activity. 


ISAAC  CHERVONY 

The  bill  (HJl.  3528)  for  the  relief  of 
Isaac  Chervony.  M.D.,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tiiird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  862)  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtraPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  g^nt  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  in  the  United 
States  to  Dr.  Isaac  Chervony  as  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  1962.  thus  enabling  him  to  file  a 
petition  for  naturalization. 


MRS.  INGE  HEMMERSBACH  HILTON 

The  bill  (H.R.  6096)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  868),  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE     OF     THE     Bn,L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the 
status  of  permanent  residence  In  the  United 
States  to  Mrs.  Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton.  No 
quota  charge  is  provided  for  In  the  bill,  Inas- 
mucb  as  the  beneficiary  was  previously  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence. 


DR.  JESUS  JOSE  EDUARDO  GARCIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2489)  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  an  amendment  In  line  6, 
after  the  word  "of",  strike  out  "Septem- 
ber 15,  1962"  and  insert  "September  14, 
1962.";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 


the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Doctor  Jesus  Jose  Eduardo 
Garcia  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  14, 
1962. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  879) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OP    THE    Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is  to 
enable  the  beneficiary  to  file  a  petition  for 
naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  reflect  the  proper  date  upon  which  he 
entered  the  United  States. 


MR.    AND    MRS.    CHRISTOS 
PHOTINOS-SVORONOS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3031)  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photinos-Svoronos  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  In 
line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  where  It  ap- 
pears the  second  time,  strike  out  "a  peti- 
tion" and  insert  "respective  petitions". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

Tlie  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  880) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BH-L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
facilitate  the  admission  to  the  United  States 
in  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  adop- 
tive parents  of  a  VS.  citizen.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  and  the  Department  of  State. 


PANAGIOTIS  PAULUS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  5575)  for  the  relief  of  Panagio- 
tls  Paulus  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8,  after 
the  word  "Act",  insert  a  colon  and  "Pro- 
vided, That  no  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
said  Panagiotls  Paulus  shall  thereafter, 
by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be  ac- 
corded any  right,  privilege,  or  status 
under  the  Immigration  and  NationtOity 
Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  exceipt  from  the  report 


(No.   881),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  Bn.L 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
facUitate  the  adjustment  of  status  as  an 
immediate  relative  of  the  alien  adopted  son 
of  citizens  of  tbe  Umted  States.  The  bill 
has  been  amended  In  accordance  with  es- 
tablished precedents. 


PFC.  ALFRED  SEVENSKI 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  8476)  to  confer  U.S.  citizen- 
ship posthumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred 
Sevenski  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  Insert: 

That  Private  First  Class  Alfred  Sevenski,  a 
native  of  Germany,  who  served  honorably 
In  the  United  States  Army  from  May  11, 
1964,  until  his  death  on  November  5,  1966, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  tbe  time  of 
his  death. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  883) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  tbe  bill,  as  amended,  is  to 
confer  U.S.  citizenship  posthumously  upon 
Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenski.  The  blU  has  been 
amended  in  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 


MANUEL  DE  BENITO  SUPNET 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  265)  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  de 
Benito  Supnet  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  4, 
after  the  word  "Manuel",  strike  out  "de" 
and  Insert  "Pe";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Manuel  Pe  Benito  Supnet  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  tbe  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  the  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  In 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  quota-control  ofBcer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  tbe  appropriate  quota  for 
the  first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  884) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 

bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FURFOSI   OF  THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  In 
the  United  States  to  Manuel  Pe  Benito  Sup- 
net as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act.  The  bUl  provides  for  an  appropriate 
quota  deduction  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  bene- 
ficiary's name. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  sis  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Pe  Benito 
Supnet."      

DR.  JOSEPH  E.  STAPLETON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2118)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jo- 
seph E.  Stapleton  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, with  amendments,  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "States",  Insert  "for  permanent 
residence  as";  and  in  line  7,  after  the 
word  "has",  strike  out  "stayed"  and  in- 
sert "resided";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  tbe 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Etoctor  Joseph  E.  Stapleton  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  April  1,  1952,  and  the  pe- 
riods of  time  he  has  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  that  date  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  meet  the  residence  and  physical 
presence  requirements  of  section  316  of  such 
Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  885) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtIRPOSE     OF    THE     BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended.  Is  to 
g^ant  the  statvis  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Stapleton 
as  of  April  1,  1952,  thus  enabling  him  to  file 
a  petition  for  naturalization.  The  bUl  baa 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  1411)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  prop- 
er^ under  false  representation  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  SPACE 
RENTAL  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tbe 
bill  (S.  1247)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 


sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
fix  and  collect  rents  for  the  occupancy 
of  ^>ace  In,  on,  imder,  or  over  the  streets 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize 
the  closing  of  unused  or  unsafe  vatilts 
imder  said  streets  and  the  correction  of 
dangerous  conditions  of  vaults  in  or  vault 
openings  on  public  space,  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

TITLE   I— SHORT  TITLE,   STATEMENT  OP 
FINDINGS,  AND  POLICY  DEFINITIONS 
Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Space  Rental  Act". 
Sec.  102.  The  (Congress  finds  that  there  Is 
demand  in  the  District  for  the  use  of  public 
space    for   private    gain    by    the    owners    of 
property    abutting    such    space,    or    by    the 
operators    of    businesses   on    such   property. 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  much  of  the 
use  that   is   presently   being   made   of   such 
space  by  such  owners  or  operators,  and  much 
of   the   use   that   Is   proposed   to  be   made 
thereof,  would  not  be  In  derogation  of  the 
rights  of  the  general  public  to  use  sucb  space 
II   a  determination  be   made  by   the   Com- 
missioner that  some  or  all  of  such  space  is 
not  required  for  the  use  of  the  general  public 
and  may  be  made  available  for  use,  for  bxisl- 
ness  purposes,  by  or  with  the  consent  of  the 
owners    of    the    private    property    abutting 
such  public  space,  subject  to  the  payment 
of   adequate    compensation    for   the    vise    of 
such  public  space,  and  subject  to  the  dis- 
continuance of  such  use  to  the  extent  that 
the  Commissioner  may  later  determine  such 
space    to    be    required   for    the    use   of    the 
general   public,   Including   use   by   a  public 
utility  company.  The  Congress  therefore  de- 
clares that  public  space  in  the  District  which 
the  Commissioner  finds  is  not  required  for 
the  use  of  the  general  public  may  be  made 
avaUable  by  him  for  use,  for  business  pur- 
poses, by  or  with  the  consent  of  the  owners 
of    private    property    abutting   such    space, 
upon  payment  to  the  District  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  such  space,  and  on  the 
condition  that  such  use  will  be  discontinued 
In  whole  or  In  part  whenever  the  Commis- 
sioner determines   that   all   or   part   of   the 
public  space  Is  required  for  the  use  of  the 
general  public. 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  Act.  unless  the 
context  requires  otherwise — 

"Commissioner"  means  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  or  his  designated  agent. 
"District"  means  the  District  of  Columbia. 
"Owner"  means  ( 1 )  any  person,  or  any  one 
of  a  number  of  persons,  in  whom  is  vested 
all  or  any  part  of  the  beneficial  ownership, 
dominion,  or  title  of  property;  (2)  the  com- 
mittee, conservator,  or  legal  guardian  of  an 
owner  who  is  non  compos  mentis,  a  minor 
chUd,  or  otherwise  under  a  disability;  or  (3) 
a  trustee  elected  or  appointed,  or  required 
by  law,  to  execute  a  trust,  other  than  a  trus- 
tee under  a  deed  of  trust  to  secure  the  re- 
payment of  a  loan. 

"Parking"  means  that  area  of  public  space 
which  lies  between  the  property  line  and  the 
edge  of  the  actual  or  planned  sidewalk  which 
Is  nearer  to  such  property  hne,  as  such  prop- 
erty line  and  sidewalk  are  shown  on  the  rec- 
ords of  the  District. 

"Property"  means  real  property. 
"Property  line"  means  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  privately  owned  property 
fronting  or  abutting  a  street  and  the  pub- 
licly owned  property  in  the  line  <rf  such 
street. 

"Public  space"  means  all  the  publicly 
owned  property  between  the  property  lines 
on  a  street,  as  such  property  llnee  are  shown 
on  the  records  of  the  DUtrlct,  and  Includes 
any  roculway^  tree  space,  sidewalk,  or  purklng 
between  such  property  Unes, 

"8tr«et"  means  a  public  highway  as  abown 
on  the  records  of  the  District,  whether  desig- 


nated as  a  street,  alley,  avenue,  freeway,  road, 
drive,  lane,  place,  boulerard,  parkway,  circle, 
or  by  some  other  term. 

"Vault"  means  a  structure  or  an  eneaoeaire 
of  space  beneath  the  surface  of  the  public 
space,  Including  but  not  limited  to  tanks  for 
petroleiim  products,  except  that  the  term 
"vault"  shall  not  Intlude  public  utility 
structures,  pipelines,  or  tunnels  constructed 
tinder  the  authority  of  subsection  (d)  of  the 
Act  approved  December  20,  1944,  as  amended 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  l-244(d)),  or  structures  or 
facilities  of  the  United  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  of  any  governmental  entity 
or  foreign  government,  or  any  structure  or 
facility  included  In  any  lease  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Commissioner.  If  such 
structure  or  enclosure  of  space  be  divided 
approximately  horizontally  Into  two  <x  more 
levels,  the  term  "vault"  as  used  In  this  Act 
shall  be  considered  as  applying  to  one  such 
level  only,  and  each  such  level  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  separate  vault  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  Oom- 
mlssloner  to  assess  and  collect  rent  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any 
foreign  government,  for  the  use.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  titles  II  and  m, 
of  public  space  abuttmg  property  owned  by 
any  such  government  or  governmental 
entity,  nor  shall  any  such  government  or 
governmental  entity  be  subject  to  tJie  pay- 
ment of  any  rent  required  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Commissioner  Is 
authorized.  In  bis  Judgment  and  pursuant 
to  regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Council,  to  permit 
the  occupancy  of  public  space  for  minor  uses 
without  requiring  rental  payments  when  the 
fixing  and  collection  of  rental  charges  would 
not  be  feasible. 

TITLE  n— RENTAL  OF  PUBLIC  SPACE  ON 
OR  ABOVE  THE  SURFACE 
Sec.  201.  The  District  of  (Columbia  Council 
Is  authorized  to  provide  by  regulation  for 
the  rental  of  portions  of  public  space  on  or 
above  the  surface  of  the  pavement  or  Uie 
ground,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  not  actually 
required  for  the  use  of  tbe  general  pubUc, 
for  such  period  of  time  as  the  said  sp«u3e  may 
not  be  so  required  or  for  any  lesser  period: 
Provided,    That    nothing    herein    contained 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  CouncU 
to  require  the  payment  of  rent  as  a  condition 
to  the  use  of  public  space  (1)  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  regulations  promul- 
gated under  the  authority  of  the  first  para- 
graph    under     the     caption     'TUstrlct     of 
CJolumbla"  of  the  Act  approved  March  3,  1891 
(26  Stat.  868,  as  amended   (D.C.  Ckxle,  sec. 
5-204;    (2)    by  a  public  utility  company  for 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  any  of 
Its    equipment    or    facilities,    under   permit 
Issued  by  the  District;  or  (8)  for  the  sale  of 
newspapers  of  general  circulation:  Provided 
f»irther.  That  the  proposed  rental  of  public 
space   within   the   area   of   the   District   of 
Columbia  subject  to  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Act  approved  May  16,  1930  (46  Stat.  S«6).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code,  sees.  &-410  and  5-411), 
shall   be   submitted   to   the   Commission   of 
Fine  Arts  In  accordance  wltb  the  provisions 
of  such  Act  of  May  16,  1930.  The  regulations 
adopted  by  the  District  of  Ooliimbia  Council 
shall  provide  that  public  space  rented  under 
the  authority  of  this  title  shall  be  rented 
only  to  the  owner  of  property  fronting  and 
abutting  such  pubUc  space;  that  any  person 
using  such  space  shall  not  acquire  any  rlgbt, 
title,    or    Interest    th««in;    tliat    both    tfae 
United  States  and  the  District  of  OolumM*. 
and   the  affioers  and  employees  of  each  of 
ttiem,  shall  t>e  heM  barmlwa  tor  any  low  or 
damage  arlstng  orut  of  tbe  use  of  such  space, 
or  tfae  dl»oontlnaanoe  of  any  auch  xise;  tiiat 
the  Oommlwtoner  may  Tecpilre  sueto  space 
tD  be  'vacated  upon  demand  by  kftm  and  Its 
use   discontinued,   with   or   without   notice. 
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and  wltb  no  recourse  ag^nst  either  the 
United  States  or  the  District  for  any  loss  or 
damage  occasioned  by  any  such  requirement; 
and  that  if  any  such  use  be  not  discontinued 
by  the  time  specified  by  the  Commissioner, 
the  said  Commissioner  may  remove  from 
such  space  any  property  left  thereon  or 
therein  by  any  person  using  such  space  under 
the  authority  of  this  title,  at  the  risk  and 
expense  of  the  owner  of  the  real  property 
abutting  such  space. 

Sec.  202.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
shall  by  regTilatlon  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rent  for  the  use  of  public  space  as  au- 
thorized by  this  title.  The  annual  rent  for 
such  space  shall  be  a  fair  and  equitable 
amount  fixed  by  the  Council  from  time  to 
time  in  accordance  with  regulations  adopted 
by  it.  generally  establishing  categories  of  use 
and  providing  that  the  rent  for  each  cate- 
gory of  use  shall  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  the  assessed  value  of  the  privately 
owned  land  abutting  such  space,  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  category  of  use  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  public  space  may  be 
utilized  for  such  purpose,  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  annual  rent  for  the  public  space 
so  utilized  be  at  a  rate  of  less  than  4  per 
centum  per  anniun  of  the  cvirrent  assessed 
value  of  an  equivalent  area  of  the  privately 
owned  space  Immediately  abutting  the  pub- 
lic space  so  utilized.  Such  rent  shall  be  pay- 
able In  advance  for  such  periods  as  may  be 
fixed  by  the  Council.  In  the  event  the  Com- 
missioner requires  any  person  using  public 
space  under  the  authority  of  this  title  to 
vacate  all  or  part  of  any  space  for  which  rent 
has  been  paid,  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  refund  so  much  of  such  prepaid  rent 
as  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  space 
so  vacated  and  by  the  length  of  time  remain- 
ing in  the  period  for  which  rent  was  paid. 
Sec.  203.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized, 
with  respect  to  property  subject  to  the  re- 
quirements of  section  2  of  the  Act  approved 
B4ay  31.  1900  (31  Stat.  248;  D.C.  Code,  sec. 
7-117),  to  allow  the  same  use  to  be  made  of 
such  property  as,  under  the  authority  of  this 
title,  he  allows  to  be  made  of  the  public 
space  abutting  such  property.  Any  such  use 
of  such  property  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  applicable  to  the  use  of  the 
abutting  public  space,  with  the  exception  of 
the  payment  of  rent. 

TITLE  in— RENTAL  OF  SUBSURFACE 

PUBLIC  SPACE 
Sec.  301.  Section  7  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  maldng  appropriations  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  September 
1,  1916  (39  Stat.  716),  as  amended  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  7-901),  is  hereby  repealed,  and  all  per- 
mits for  the  use  of  public  space  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  such  Act  are  revoked  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

Sec.  302.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  issue  a  permit  for  the  use  of  a  vault  con- 
structed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act,  or  for  the  construction  of  a  vault  after 
such  effective  date,  only  to  the  owner  of  the 
real  property  abutting  the  public  space  in 
which  such  vault  Is  or  will  be  located.  Tlie 
issuance  of  each  such  permit  shall  be  con- 
ditioned on  the  prior  execution  by  such 
owner  of  an  agreement  acknowledging,  for 
himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns.  (1)  that  no 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  public  is  there- 
by acquired,  waived,  or  abridged;  (2)  that 
the  Commissioner  may  inspect  such  vault 
during  regular  business  hours;  (3)  that  the 
Commissioner  may  introduce  or  authorize 
the  introduction  Into  or  through  such  vault 
with,  right  of  entry  for  Inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  repair,  of  any  water  pipe,  gas 
pipe,  sewer,  conduit,  other  pipe,  or  other 
public  or  public  utility  imderground  con- 
struction, which  the  C<»nmlaeioner  deema 
necessary  in  the  public  Interest  to  place  in  or 


through  such  vault;  (4)  that  such  vault  will 
be  changed  by  the  owner,  or  by  the  District 
at  the  expense  of  such  owner,  to  conform 
with  any  change  made  in  the  street,  road- 
way, or  sidewalk  width  or  grade;  and  (6) 
that  rental  for  such  vault  will  be  paid  to  the 
District  as  required  by  this  Act.  A  copy  of 
such  agreement  shall  be  recorded  in  the 
office  of  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  by  and  at 
the  expense  of  such  owner. 

Sec.  303.  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  assess  and  collect  rent  from 
the  owners  of  abutting  property  for  any 
vault  located  in  the  public  space  abutting 
such  property,  unless  such  vault  shall  have 
been  removed,  filled,  sealed,  or  otherwise  ren- 
dered unusable  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the   Commissioner. 

Sec.  304.  Each  owner  of  property  abutting 
public  space  in  which  a  vaixlt  is  located  shall 
pay  an  annual  rent  fixed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Council  for  such 
vault,  but  such  annual  rent  shall  not  be  less 
than  $10,  and  such  rent  shall  be  subject 
to  collection  from  said  owner  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  this  title,  regardless  of  whether 
any  use  is  made  of  such  vault,  and  regardless 
of  the  extent  of  any  use:  Provided,  That  no 
rent  for  any  rental  year  for  a  vault  shall  be 
charged  to  the  owner  of  abutting  property 
if  said  owner,  prior  to  July  1  of  such  year, 
has  notified  the  Commissioner  in  writing 
that  he  has  abandoned  such  vault  and  has 
performed  such  work  as  may  be  required  by 
the  District  in  connection  with  the  sealing 
off  or  filling  of  such  vault,  or  both. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  owner  of  property  abut- 
ting public  space  in  which  any  vault  is  lo- 
cated, as  such  owner  may  be  recorded  In  the 
real  estate  assessment  records  of  the  District, 
shall  pay  the  rent  established  in  accordance 
with  this  title  for  such  vault.  Such  rent 
shall  be  payable  annually  for  the  year  com- 
mencing July  1  and  ending  the  following 
June  30,  and  shall  be  payable  in  full  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  such  year.  In  the  case  of 
vaults  constructed  between  July  1  and  Janu- 
ary 1  of  any  year,  one-half  of  the  annual 
■  rent  for  any  such  vault,  shall  be  payable  in 
full  prior  to  the  first  of  January  immediately 
following  the  completion  of  such  vault.  In 
the  case  of  vaults  constructed  between  Jan- 
uary 1  and  July  1  of  the  succeeding  year,  no 
rent  shall  be  charged  for  any  vault  completed 
within  such  period,  but  the  owner  of  the 
property  abutting  the  public  space  in  which 
such  vault  Is  located  shall,  prior  to  the  first 
of  July  immediately  following  the  comple- 
tion of  any  such  vault,  pay  in  full  the  an- 
nual rent  for  such  vault,  for  the  rental  year 
commencing  on  such  July  1.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or  part 
thereof  shall  be  charged  in  every  case  in 
which  rent  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  date 
on  which  any  payment  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  due. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Commissioner  re- 
quires or  allows  any  person  using  subsur- 
face public  space  under  the  authority  of  this 
title  to  vacate,  voluntarily  or  Involuntarily, 
all  or  part  of  any  space  for  which  rent  has 
been  paid,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  refund  so  much  of  such  prepaid  rent  as 
may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  space 
so  vacated  and  by  the  length  of  time  re- 
maining in  the  period  for  which  rent  was 
paid:  Provided,  That  the  Commissioner  may 
deduct  from  such  prepayment  any  amount 
due  the  District  In  compensation  for  ex- 
penses to  the  District  in  connection  with  the 
use  or  abandonment  of  said  space. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Whenever  the  Commissioner 
determines  that  any  vault  is  unsafe  or  is  not 
in  use,  or  the  space  occupied  by  such  vault 
is  required  for  street  Improvements,  or  the 
construction  or  extension  of  sewers,  water 
mains,  other  public  works,  or  public  utility 
facilities,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
serve  upon  the  owner  of  property  abutting 
public  space  occupied  by  such  vault  an  order 
requiring  such  owner  to  remove  In  whole  or 


in  part,  reconstruct,  repair,  or  close  such 
vault  by  filling,  sealing,  or  otherwise  render- 
ing unusable  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
Commissioner.  The  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
such  owner  to  comply  with  such  order  of 
the  Commissioner  within  the  time  specified 
in  such  order  shall  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  that  any  owner  of  prop- 
erty   abutting   an    unused   or   unsafe   vault 
falls  to  remove  in  whole  or  in  part,  recon- 
struct, repair,  or  close  the  same  by  filling, 
sealing,  or  otherwise  rendering  unusable  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  Commissioner 
within  the  time  specified  by  him.  the  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  apply  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Co\u1;  of  General  Sessions 
for,  and  the  said  court  is  hereby  authorized 
to  issue,  an  order  empowering  the  Commis- 
sioner to  enter  upon  the  property  of  such 
owner  for  the  purpose  of  performing  such 
work  as  may  be  necessary  in  connection  with 
the     removal,     reconstruction,     repair,     or 
closure  of  such  vault,  and  the  District  and 
Its  officers  and  employees  shall  not  be  liable 
for  any  damage  to  real  or  personal  property 
which  may  result  from  the  performance  of 
any  such  work,  other  than  such  damage  as 
may  be  caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of 
the  District  or  of  any  of  Its  officers  or  em- 
ployees. Process  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
plication for  such  order  shall  be  served  on 
the  owner  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
said  court  relating  to  the  service  of  process  In 
civil  actions.  In  the  event  such  owner  is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  District  after  reasonable 
search  and  an  affidavit  to  this  effect  Is  made 
on  behalf  of  the  District,  such  process  may 
be  served  by  publication  for  one  day  each 
week  for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  a  news- 
paper of  general  circulation  In  the  District, 
and,  if  service  of  process  is  by  publication, 
a  copy  of  such  process  and  publication  shall 
be  sent  to  such  owner  by  certified  mall  at 
his  last  known   address  as  recorded  In  the 
real  estate  assessment  records  of  the  District. 
Sec.  307.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  preceding  section,  whenever  the  Com- 
missioner finds  that  any  vault  or  vault  open- 
ing is  In  such  condition  as  to  be  Imminently 
dangerous  to  persons  or  property,  he  shall 
immediately  notify  the  owner,  agent,  or  other 
person    in    charge   of    the   private    property 
abutting   the   public   space   In   which   such 
vault  or  vault  opening  Is  located,  to  catise 
such  vault  or  vault  opening  to  be  made  safe 
and  secure.  The  person  or  persons  so  notified 
shall  be  allowed  until  12  o'clock  noon  of  the 
day  following  the  service  of  such  notice  in 
which  to  commence  making  such  vault  or 
vault    opening   safe    and    secure:    Provided, 
That  in  a  case  where  the  public  safety  re- 
quires immediate  action   the  Commissioner 
may     enter     upon     the     private     property 
abutting   the   public   space   In   which   such 
vault  or  vault  opening  is  located,  with  such 
workmen  and  assistants  as  may  be  necessary, 
and   cause  such   vault  or  vault  opening  to 
be   made-  safe   and   secure.   In   any   case   in 
which  the  Commissioner  performs  any  work 
under  the  authority  of  this  section,  the  cost 
to  the  District  of  performing  such  work  shall 
be    charged    against    the    private    property 
abutting   the   public   space   in   which   such 
vault  or  vault  opening  Is  located,  and  shall 
be    collected    in    the    manner    provided    by 
section  308. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  take 
such  action  as  he  in  his  discretion  considers 
necessary  or  desirable  to  secure  the  payment 
to  the  District  of  rents  due  and  payable  on 
vaults;  interest  on  late  rental  payments;  the 
cost  of  any  advertising  required  by  this  title; 
the  cost  to  the  District  of  sealing  off.  remov- 
ing In  whole  or  in  part,  filling,  reconstructing, 
repairing,  or  closing  a  vault  or  vault  open- 
ing, or  performing  any  other  service  In  con- 
nection therewith;  and  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  centum  per  month  or  part  thereof  in 
every  case  in  which  payment  to  the  District 
for  the  coet  of  performing  work  authorized 
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by  this  tlUe  U  not  made  within  thirty  days 
after  a  bUl  for  such  cost  shall  have  been 
rendered. 

(b)   Charges  authorized  to  be  made  by  this 
title  and  not  paid  within  ninety  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In  which  such 
charges  accrue  shall  be  levied  by  the  Com- 
missioner as  a  tax  against  the  property  abut- 
ting the  pubUc  space  In  which  a  vault  Is  lo- 
cated such  tax  to  be  coUected  as  provided  In 
this  secUon.  Such  tax  shall  include,  without 
Umltatlon,  rents  due  and  payable  on  vaults, 
interest  on  late  rental  paymenU,  costs  for 
sealing  off,  removing  In  whole  or  In  part, 
filling,  repairing,  reconstructing,  or  closing  a 
vault  or  vault  opening.  Interest  on  late  pay- 
ments of  such  costs,  and  any  advertising  re- 
quired by  this  title.  The  tax  authorized  to  be 
levied  and  collected  under  this  section  may 
be  paid  without  Interest  within  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Interest  of 
one-half  of  1  per  centum  for  each  month  or 
part  thereof  shall  be  charged  on  all  unpaid 
amounts  from  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  date  such  tax  was  levied.  Any  such 
tax  may  be  paid  In  three  eqvial  Installments 
with  interest  thereon.  If  any  such  tax  or  part 
thereof  shall  remain  unpaid  after  the  expira- 
tion of  two  years  from  the  date  such  tax  was 
levied    the  property  against  which  said  tax 
was  levied  may  be  sold  for  such  tax  or  unpaid 
portion  thereof  with  Interest  and  penalties 
thereon  at  next  ensuing  annual  tax  sale  In 
the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  property  sold  for  delinquent  general 
real  estate  taxes,  if  said  tax  with  Interest  and 
penalties  thereon  shall  not  have  been  paid  In 
full  prior  to  said  sale. 

Sec.  309.  (a)  The  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  require  that  the  use  of  a  vault  oc- 
cupied or  used  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the   District    shall    have    the    right    at    any 
time  to  install  or  construct  under,  over,  or 
through  said  vault  any  water  pipe,  gas  pipe, 
sewer,  conduit,  other  pipe,  or  other  public 
or  public  utility  underground  construction 
that  the  Commissioner  may  consider  It  nec- 
essary In  the  public  interest  to  place  In  the 
space  occupied  by  such  vault,  without  com- 
pensation to  the  owner  of  the  private  prop- 
erty abutting  the  space  In  which  such  vault 
Is  located  or  to  the  person  occupying  or  using 
such  vault.  Each  person  using  or   occupy- 
ing a  vault,  upon  notice  from  the  Commis- 
sioner  that   a   water   pipe,   gas   pipe,   sewer, 
conduit,  other  pipe,  or  other  public  or  pub- 
lic utility   underground   construction   is   to 
be  introduced  in  the  space  occupied  by  such 
vault,  shall  commence  to  move,  and  forth- 
with remove,  if  necessary,  any  boiler,  pipe, 
wall,   beam,   machinery,   or   construction   in 
or  pertaining  to  said  vault,  or  any  fixture 
or  other  thing  therein,  without  cost  to  the 
District,  so  as  to  leave  a  si>ace  clear  and  suf- 
ficient In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commissioner 
for  the  introduction  and  maintenance  of  any 
such  underground  construction  or  Installa- 
tion. The  Commissioner  is  further  author- 
ized to  require  each  applicant  for  a  permit 
to  construct  a  vault  in  public  space,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  of  the 
permit,  to  agree  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
and    assigns    that   the    Commissioner   shall 
have  the  right  to  enter  upon  the  premises 
at  any  time  for  the  Inspection  and  proper 
maintenance  or  repair  of  any  public  under- 
ground construction  or  installation  In  such 
vault,  and  that  In  case  there  is  any  change 
In   the   street,   roadway,   or  sidewalk  above 
such  vault,  the  vault  shall  be  subject  to  a 
corresponding    change,    as   directed   by    the 
Commissioner,  without  expense  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  person  occupying  or 
vising  a  vault  vmder  the  authority  of  this 
Act  shall  fall  or  refuse  to  perform  or  to  per- 
mit the  performance  of  any  work  required 
by  the  Commissioner  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Commissioner  is  author- 
ized to  apply  to   the  District  of  Columbia 


Court  of  General  Sessions  for,  and  said  court 
is  hereby  authorized  to  Issue,  an  order  em- 
powering the  Commissioner  to  enter  upon 
toe    private    property    abutting    the    public 
space  In  which  such  vavUt  Is  located  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  such  work  as  may  be 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion or  Installation  In  such  public  space  of 
any  water  pipe,  gas  pipe,  sewer,  conduit,  other 
pipe    or  other  underground  construction  or 
installation  that  the  Commissioner  may  con- 
sider it  necessary  or  desirable  to  place  in 
such  space,  and  the  District  and  its  officers 
and  employees  shall  not  be  liable  for  any 
damage  to  real  or  personal  property  which 
may  result  from  the  performance  of  any  such 
work,  other  than  such  damage  as  may  be 
caused  by  the  gross  negligence  of  the  Dis- 
trict or  of  any  of  Its  officers  or  employees. 
Process  in  connection  vrtth  the  application 
for  such  order  shall  be  served  on  the  owner 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  said  court 
relating  to  the  service  of  process  in  civil  ac- 
tions. In  the  event  such  owner  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  District  after  reasonable  search 
and  an  affidavit  to  this  effect  Is  made  on  be- 
half of  the  District,  such  process  may  be 
served  by  pubUcatlon  for  one  day  each  week 
for  three  consecutive  weeks  In  a  newspaper 
of  general  circulation  In  the  District,  and.  If 
service  of  process  is  by  pubUcatlon.  a  copy  of 
such  process  and  pubUcatlon  shaU  be  sent 
to  such  owner  by  certified  mail  at  his  last 
known  address  as  recorded  in  the  real  estate 
assessment  records  of  the  District.  The  cost 
to  the  District  of  performing  such  wwk,  in- 
cluding, without  limitation,  the  reasonable 
coet  to  the  District  of  securing  the  co\irt  or- 
der authorized  by  this  subsection  and  any 
advertising  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
a  charge  which  may  be  levied  by  the  Commis- 
sioner as  a  tax  against  the  property  abutting 
the  public  space  in  which  a  vault  is  located, 
to  be  collected  In  the  manner  authorized  by 
section  308. 

Sec    310.  Nothing  contained  In  this  title 
shall  be  construed  as  authorUslng  the  District 
of    Columbia    Council  to    impose    a    rental 
charge  for  the  use  of  any  vault  abutting  real 
property  on  which  is  located  a  single  or  two- 
famUy  dweUlng  occupied  solely  f<»  residen- 
tial purposes,  but  any  such  vault  shaU  other- 
wise be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  tiUe. 
TITLE      IV— REGULATIONS,      INSURANCE, 
NOTICE,      PENALTY,      CREDITING      OP 
RENTAL    PAYMENTS.    AUTHORIZATION 
OF     APPROPRIATIONS,     SEPARABILITY 
PROVISION,  COORDINATION  WITH  SEC- 
TION 2  OP  THE  ACT  OP  MAY  31,   1900. 
AND  EFFECTIVE  DATES 
S«c.  401.  The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  CouncU 
after  public  hearing  Is  authorized  to  make 
and  promulgate  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  regulations  Initially 
adopted  by  the  Council  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
title  in  shall  become  effective  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  tlUe.  If,  not  less  than  ten 
days   prior   to  such   date,   the   CouncU   has 
adopted    such    regulations    and    printed    a 
notice  of  such  adoption  In  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  District.  Otherwise, 
the    regulations    adopted    by    the    CouncU 
\mder  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  l>e- 
come  effective  ten  days  alter  notice  of  their 
adoption  has  been  printed  in  a  newspaper  of 
general  circulation  In  the  DUtrlct. 

Sec.  402.  The  Commissioner  shaU,  In  con- 
nection with  authorizUig  the  use  of  any  pub- 
lic space  under  the  authority  of  thU  Act, 
require  the  person  authorized  to  use  such 
space,  prior  to  any  such  use,  to  secure  a  pol- 
icy of  pubUc  liabUity  and  property  damage 
insurance  providing  foe  such  minimum  limits 
of  UabUlty  as  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
missioner, such  policy  to  include  the  District 
and  its  officers  and  employees  as  additional 
parties  insured,  and  to  be  cancellable  only 
after  thirty  days"  written  notice  of  such  can- 
ceUatton  has  been  received  by  the  Commis- 


sioner. No  such  use  of  pubUc  space  shaU  be 
authorized  or  continued  for  any  period  un- 
less such  Insurance  Is  maintained  In  XuU 
force  and  effect  during  that  period.  Nothing 
herein  contained  shaU  be  construed  as  re- 
quiring either  the  United  States  or  the  Dls- 
ttlct  to  secure  a  poUcy  of  public  llabUlty  and 
property  damage  insurance  covering  any  use 
of  public  space  by  either  of  the  said  govern- 
ments under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec   403.  (a)  Any  order  or  notice  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  served  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  served  when  served  by  any  of  the 
toUowing  methods:    (1)   when  forwarded  by 
certified  maU  to  the  last  known  address  of 
the   owner   as   recorded   in   the   real    estate 
assessment  records  of  the  District,  with  re- 
turn receipt,  and  such  receipt  shall  consti- 
tute prima  facie  evidence   of   service  upon 
such  owner  U  such  receipt  Is  signed  either  by 
the  owner  or  by  a  person  of  suiUble  age  and 
discretion  located  at  such  address:  Promded, 
That  vaUd  service  upon  the  owner  shaU  be 
deemed  effected  if  such  order  or  notice  shaU 
be  refused  by  the  owner  and  not  deUvered  for 
that  reason;   or   (2)    when  deUvered^  to  the 
person  to  be  notified;  or  (3)   when  left  at 
the  usual  residence  or  place  of  business  of 
the  person  to  be  notified  with  a  person  of 
siUtable  age  and  discretion  then  resident  or 
employed  therein;  or  (4)  If  no  such  residence 
or  place  of  biislness  can  be  found  in  the  DU- 
trlct by  reasonable  search,  then  If  left  with 
any  person  of  suitable  age  and  discretion  em- 
ployed at  the  office  of  any  agent  of  the  person 
to  be  notified,  which  agent  has  any  authority 
or  duty  with  reference  to  the  land  or  tene- 
ment to  which  said  order  or  notice  relates; 
OT  (6)  If  any  such  order  or  notice  forwarded 
by   certified  maU   be  returned  for  reasons 
other  than  refusal,  or  tf  personal  service  of 
any  such  order  or  notice  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, cannot  be  effected,  then  U  pubUshed 
for  one  day  each  week  for  three  consecutive 
weeks  In  a  daUy  newspaper  publUhed  in  the 
District;  or  (6)  tf  by  reason  of  an  outstanding 
unrecorded  transfer  of  tltie  the  name  of  the 
owner  In  fact  cannot  be  ascertained  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  then  if  served  on   the 
owner  of  record  in  a  manner  hereinbefore 
provided.  Any  order  or  notice  to  a  corporation 
ShaU,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  be  deemed 
to  have  been  served  on  such  corporation  iX 
served  on  the  president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
general  manager,  or  any  principal  officer  of 
such  corporation  In  the  manner  hereinbefore 
provided  for  the  service  of  orders  or  notices 
on  natural  persons  holding  property  in  their 
own  right;  and  orders  or  notices  to  a  foreign 
corporation  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  thU  Act. 
be  deemed  to  have  been  served  U  served  per- 
sonally on  any  agent  of  such  corporation,  or 
if  left  with  any  person  of  suitable  age  and 
discretion  residing  at  the  usual  residence  or 
employed  at  the  usual  place  of  business  of 
such  agent  in  the  District. 

(b)  In  case  such  order  or  notice  U  served 
by  any  method  other  than  personal  service, 
notice  ShaU  also  be  sent  to  the  owner  by 
ordinary  mall. 

Sec  404.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any 
provUion  of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $300  or  by  ImprUonment 
for  not  more  tlian  ten  days.  In  addi- 
tion, such  regulations  as  may  be  adopted  by 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  CouncU  vmder  the 
authority  of  this  Act  may  provide  for  the 
Imposition  of  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  ten  days 
for  each  and  every  day  any  pubUc  space  U 
used  or  occupied  In  a  manner  or  for  a  pur- 
pose specifically  prohibited  by  the  said  reg- 
ulations. 

Sec  405.  Rent  paid  for  the  use  of  pubUc 
space  under  the  authority  of  thU  Act  shall 
be  deposited  to  the  credit  at  such  special 
funds  or  general  fvmd  of  the  District  in  such 
proportions  as  the  Commissioner  shall,  in  hU 
dUcretlon,  determine. 

Sec.  406.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act  are  hereby  authorized. 
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Skc.  407.  If  any  provlalon  of  this  Act  or 
of  the  regixlatlons  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  Is  held  Invalid,  such 
Invalidity  shall  not  affect  other  prorlslona 
either  of  this  Act  or  of  the  said  reflations 
which  can  be  effected  without  the  Invalid 
provisions,  and  to  this  end  the  provisions  of 
r.hls  Act  and  the  said  regulations  are  sep- 
arable. 

Sec.  408.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  alTect  in  any  manner 
the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  ap- 
proved May  31,  1900  (31  Stat.  248;  D.C. 
Code,  sec.  7-117),  with  respect  to  streets 
heretofore  or  hereafter  dedicated  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  such  Act,  and  to 
make  use  of  the  parking  on  any  such  street 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  fourth 
proviso  of  such  section  2,  relating  to  the 
height  of  parking  and  the  projection  of 
buildings  beyond  the  building  line,  the  Dis- 
trict's right-of-way  through  said  parldng 
for  sewers  and  water  mains  free  of  cost,  and 
the  vise  of  the  parking  by  the  District  for  the 
construction  of  sidewalks. 

Sec.  409.  Titles  I  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Act.  Title  n  shall  take  effect  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month  which  occurs  more  than 
thirty  days  after  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  has  first  adopted  and  promulgated 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
tlUe.  Title  in  shall  take  effect  on  the  1st  day 
of  July  which  occurs  three  months  or  more 
after  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  887) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

"ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTBPOSE     OF    THK    BIU. 

The  purpose  of  S.  1247,  as  amended  by  this 
committee,  is  to  authorize  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  regulate  the 
use  of  and  to  fix  and  collect  rents  for  the 
occupancy  of  space  in,  on,  vmder,  or  over  the 
streets  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  to 
authorize  the  closing  of  unused  or  unsafe 
vaults  under  streets  and  the  correction  of 
dangerous  condition  of  vaults  in  or  vault 
openings  In   public  space. 

NEED   FOR    THE    LEGXSUkTION 

S.  1247  Is  needed  to  enable  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  to  fix  reasonable  rent- 
als and  establish  regulations  for  the  effective 
control  of  the  use  by  private  parties  for  gain 
of  publicly  owned  spaces  along,  beneath,  and 
over  the  streets  within  the  District. 

Many  streets  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
are  used  to  their  full  capacity  for  the  move- 
ment of  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic.  On 
many  streets,  however,  the  movement  of 
traffic  does  not  require  the  full  use  of  the 
street,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  operators  of  businesses  along  such 
streets  to  encroach  on  portions  of  the  public 
right  of  way.  This  situation  occurs  with  par- 
ticular frequency  on  those  streets  where  the 
sidewalk,  or  the  sidewalk  and  parking.  Is  of 
considerable  width  and  in  the  streets  in 
areas  of  the  city  primarily  used  for  Industrial 
puri>oees,  where  vehicular  or  pedestrian  traf- 
fic is  light  and  where  there  is  no  apparent 
demand  for  the  use  of  the  street  by  the 
general  public.  This  situation  has  developed 
gradually  to  the  point  where,  if  It  Is  discon- 
tinued, there  would  be  considerable  eco- 
nomic dislocation  and  Inconvenience  to  the 
public.  One  example  is  that  of  automobile 
parking  lot«  which  provide  oflstreet  parking 


for  autonK>t>i]es.  These  parking  lots  depend 
upon  the  use  of  public  space  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  automobiles  parked  on  the  lots, 
and  for  their  storage,  either  for  a  short  time 
or  for  a  relatively  long  period  of  time.  Ac- 
cess facilities  available  to  the  parking  lot 
operator  frequently  make  It  mandatory  for 
him  to  use  public  space  for  shifting  vehicles. 
Parking  lots  are  only  one  example  of  a  prac- 
tice which  has  been  general  throughout  the 
District. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  to 
require  that  no  use  be  made  of  public  space 
for  private  gain.  To  enforce  such  a  require- 
ment would  be  difficult  and  require  a  large 
number  of  police.  It  Is  also  questionable 
whether  such  a  practice  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  There  is  a  demand  In  the  District 
for  the  use  of  public  space  for  private  gain 
by  the  owners  of  private  property  abutting 
such  space,  or  by  the  operators  of  businesses 
on  such  abutting  property.  There  are  areas  in 
the  streets  which  are  not  now,  and  may  not 
in  the  foreseeable  future,  be  required  for  use 
by  the  general  public.  The  District  govern- 
ment and  the  committee  believe  that  until 
there  is  a  need  by  the  public  for  such  space, 
there  Ls  no  good  reason  why  such  street  areas 
should  not  be  made  available  to  abutting 
property  owners,  upon  payment  of  adequate 
compensation  to  the  District,  under  regu- 
lations making  it  clear  that  the  user  would 
acquire  no  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any  space 
he  may  be  permitted  to  use,  and  that  such 
use  may  be  terminated  whenever  the  public 
Interest  requires.  At  present,  because  the  Dis- 
trict feels  it  Is  without  legal  authority  to 
charge  and  collect  rentals,  there  are  some 
896  units  of  space  devoted  to  parking  lot  and 
car  sales  uses  and  31  sidewalk  cafes  occupying 
public  space  rent  free.  S.  1247  will  permit 
the  District  to  establish  reasonable  rents 
and  contemplates  that  the  public  will  receive 
an  equitable  return  for  such  profitable  uses 
of  its  property. 

Respecting  space  beneath  the  streets.  In 
the  act  of  September  1,  1916  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
7-901 ) ,  the  Congress  recognized  the  desirabil- 
ity of  allowing  the  District  to  make  public 
spcwe  available  for  use  by  abutting  property 
owners.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  space 
under  the  streets  of  the  District,  including 
the  tree  space,  the  sidewalks,  and  the  park- 
ing (the  area  between  the  sidewalk  and  the 
building  Une)  Is  occupied  by  "commercial 
vaults":  that  is,  vaults  abutting  other  than 
one-  and  two-family  dwellings.  According  to 
the  District's  records,  there  are  1,954  such 
vaults.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1966,  922  vaults  were  used  by  the  owner  or 
occupants  of  the  abutting  property.  Approxi- 
mately 850  of  the  vaults  are  either  not  now 
vised,  are  fuel  tanks  which  are  not  covered 
by  existing  law,  or  are  vaults  with  respect 
to  which  the  owners  of  private  property  abut- 
ting public  space  in  which  such  vaults  are 
located  are  not  required  to  pay  rent. 

The  1917  Appropriations  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  7-901 )  authorizes  and  directs  the  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  rent  from  all  users 
of  space  occupied  under  the  sidewalks  and 
streets  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is 
occupied  or  used  In  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  users.  Rentals  charged  for 
vault  space  In  fiscal  year  I960  total  $76,317. 

At  present,  the  District  collects  or  attempts 
to  collect  rent  only  from  persons  actually 
using  or  occupying  the  vaults.  Under  existing 
law  the  District  Is  xinable  to  take  action  with 
respect  to  a  large  number  of  conunerdal 
vaults  since  allegedly  they  are  not  used  or 
occupied  by  the  owners  or  occupants  of  abut- 
ting property.  Also,  unused  vaults  may  con- 
■Utut«  a  danger  to  the  public,  but  absent 
Imminent  danger,  the  coiomlttee  is  advised 
that  existing  law  affords  us  adequate  means 
for  the  District  to  take  or  require  corrective 
axrtion. 

Consequently,  the  District  government  rec- 
ommends enactment  of  S.  1247  because  it 


will  provide  not  only  authority  to 
rent  against  the  users  at  vaults  and  other 
public  space  In  the  rights-of-way  of  the  dty, 
but  also  with  authority  to  require  the  clos- 
ing off  or  filling  up  of  vaults  which  owners 
of  abutting  property  may  not  desire  to  use, 
and  to  correct  dangerous  conditions  aris- 
ing from  the  existence  of  a  vault  or  vault 
opening. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
use  of  public  space  is  to  be  controlled,  par- 
ticularly from  the  standpoint  of  Insuring 
that  its  use  will  not  be  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public,  the  committee  Is  advised  that 
the  District  government  contemplates 
adopting  regulations  somewhat  similar  to 
those  adopted  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
space  on  streets  which  have  been  denomi- 
nated as  business  streets,  but  adapted  to 
take  into  consideration  the  needs  of  persons 
utilizing  public  space  for  business  purposes, 
as  authorized  by  the  bill.  The  committee  l>e- 
lleves  that,  with  the  enactment  of  the  bill, 
the  local  goveriunent  will  be  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  to  require  improvements  in  the 
appearance  of  public  space  used  by  persons 
in  abutting  private  property,  or  the  discon- 
tinuance of  such  use.  The  record  before  the 
committee  indicates  that  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  connection  with  controlling  the 
use  of  public  space  is  a  shortage  of  manpow- 
er and  a  'reluctance  to  require  the  discon- 
tinuance of  a  use  which  in  many  cases  has 
became  a  necessary  one.  However,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  some  of  the  rental  revenue  from 
such  use  could  be  appropriated  to  employ 
personnel  to  police  the  uses  made  of  pub- 
lic space,  and  to  take  appropriate  action 
with  respect  to  unauthorized  uses. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  Income  the 
District  may  derive  from  the  rental  of 
public  space  for  ccnunercial  business  If  S. 
1247  Is  enacted  in  view  of  the  large  number 
of  imponderables,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
avaUabillty  of  public  space,  the  willingness 
of  a  potential  user  to  pay  a  specified  rent, 
and  the  variations  in  the  assessed  valuation 
of  private  property.  So  far  as  the  subsurface 
public  space  is  concerned,  the  District  esti- 
mates potential  annvial  rental  revenue  from 
vaults  at  $154,000.  With  respect  to  the  sur- 
face and  supersurface  of  public  space.  It  Is 
estimated  the  potential  annual  rental  In- 
come would  amount  to  $150,000  from  park- 
ing lots,  $31,000  from  used  car  lots,  and 
$27,000  from  sidewalk  cafes. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space 
in,  on,  imder.  or  over  the  streets  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the 
closing  of  unused  or  unsafe  vaults  imder 
such  streets  and  the  correction  of  dan- 
gerous conditions  of  vaults  In  or  vault 
openings  on  public  spaces,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


AMENDMENT     OF     THE     DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  EDUCATION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1999)  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

"That  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Ed- 
ucation Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 

"  'rm.E  rv — miscellaneotts  pkovisiows 
"  'Sec.  401.  In  the  administration  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  apply  a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the  more 
complete  endowment  and  support  of  the  col- 
leges for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the 
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mechanic  arts  estabUshed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  July 
second,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two",  ap- 
proved August  30,  1890  (26  Stat.  417;  7  U.8.C. 
321-326,  328) ;  the  tenth  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Emergency  Appropriations"  of  the 
Act  enUtled  "An  Act  making  appropriaUons 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  eight",  approved  March  4,  1907 
(34  Stat.  1266,  1281;  7  U.S.C.  322) ;  the  Act  of 
May  8,  1914  (38  Stat.  372;  7  U.S.C.  341-346, 
347a,  348,  349);  section  22  of  the  Act  of  June 
29,  1935  (49  Stat.  436;  7  U.S.C.  329);  the  Act 
of  March  4,  1940  (54  Stat.  30;  7  U.S.C.  331); 
and  the  Agrlcultiu-al  Marketing  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  1087;  7  U.S.C.  1621-1629),  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  authorized  by  this  Act  shall 
be  considered  to  be  a  college  established  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  603;  7  U.S.C. 
301-305,  307,  308),  and  the  term  "State"  as 
used  in  the  aforementioned  laws  or  provi- 
sions of  laws  shall  include  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"  'Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  22  of  the  Act  of 
June  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  436;  7  U.S.C.  329),  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$7,- 
650,000"  and  Insertmg  in  lieu  thereof  "$7,- 
800,000 ",  and  by  striking  out  "$4,300,000" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$4,320,000". 

"  '(b)  In  lieu  of  extending  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  those  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
JiUy  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  603;  7  U3.C.  301-305, 
307,  308),  relating  to  donations  of  public 
lands  or  land  scrip  for  the  endowment  and 
maintenance  of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  the  sum  of  $7,241,706.  Amounts 
appropriated  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  subject  to  those 
provisions  of  that  Act  applicable  to  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  land  or  land  scrip. 

"  'Sec.  403.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
May  8.  1914  (38  Stat.  372;  7  U.S.C.  341-346, 
347a,  348,  349),  to  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be  In  addition 
to  and  not  in  substitution  for,  sums  other- 
wise appropriated  under  such  Act,  or  other- 
wise appropriated  for  agricultural  extension 
work.  Four  per  centum  of  the  sum  so  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted 
to  the  Federal  Extension  Service,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  of  the  Department  in  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  section.  The 
District  of  Columbia  shall  not  be  required  to 
offset  allotments  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion, 

"  'Sec.  404.  The  enactment  of  this  title, 
shall,  as  respects  the  District  of  Colimibla, 
be  deemed  to  satisfy  any  requirement  of  State 
consent  contained  In  any  of  the  laws  or  pro- 
visions of  law  referred  to  In  this  title. 

"  'Sec.  405.  Except  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  extension  of  the  Act 
of  May  8,  1914  (38  Stat.  372;  7  U3.C.  341-346, 
347a,  348,  349),  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
this  title  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
appropriations  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  30,  1968.  In  the  case  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  8,  1914,  ao  ex- 
tended, such  provisions  shall  take  effect  upon 
the  date  appropriations  are  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such  ex- 
tension.' " 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Education  Act." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  888),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BIIX 

The  purpose  of  S.  1999  Is  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  the  District  of  Colim:ibla  the  serv- 
ices and  benefits  derived  from  a  land-grant 
college.  The  bill  would  name  The  Federal 
City  College  as  the  land-grant  college  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  important  provi- 
sions of  S.  1999  that  will  carry  out  the  ob- 
jective of  the  bill  are  as  follows: 

The  Federal  City  College  would — 

(1)  Quality  under  the  MorrlU  Act  of  1890 
for  a  $50,000  annual  grant  to  be  used  for  in- 
struction in  mechanic  arts,  home  economics, 
youth  and  community  development  and  en- 
vironmental sciences,  including  Instructor 
training,  under  the  grant  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

(2)  Participate  under  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Act  of  1935  with  the  50  States  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  further  grants  made  available  an- 
nually through  HEW  for  the  support  of  land- 
grant  colleges.  The  college  vrould  receive  an 
equal  share  of  an  annual  national  grant  of 
$7.8  million,  or  $150,000  and,  on  a  population 
basis,  a  share  of  a  further  national  grant  of 
$4.3  million,  or  $20,000— for  a  total  of  $170,- 
000  to  support  such  Instruction.  So  as  not 
to  dilute  the  present  entitlement  of  the  60 
States  and  Puerto  Rico  to  endowment  and 
support  funds,  section  402  authorizes  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  this  purpose  of 
$170,000  to  take  care  of  the  District. 

(3)  Participate  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act 
In  the  Federal  Extension  Service  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agricultvire 
ttitough  the  land-grant  colleges  by  develop- 
ing cooperative  extension  services  Including 
home  economics  and  4— H  youth  programs  to 
people  not  residents  in  the  college.  Section 
403  of  the  bill  authorizes  additional  appro- 
priations to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  ex- 
tension program  to  the  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict through  the  Federal  City  College.  Pour 
percent  (4%)  of  the  annual  appropriation 
would  be  Eillotted  the  Department  for 
administration. 

(4)  Qualify  under  the  Agricultiu-al  Market- 
ing Act  for  Department  of  Agriculture  fund 
allotments  for  research.  Investigation,  and 
experimentation  In  marketing,  consumer 
education,  food  handling  and  packaging,  etc. 

(5)  Receive  through  the  District  govern- 
ment, a  capital  grant  of  $7,241,706  as  an  en- 
dowment to  be  invested  In  bonds,  the  income 
to  be  used  for  support  of  the  mechanic  arts 
and  agricultural  programs  of  the  college.  The 
principal  would  be  unlmpairable,  and  If 
diminished  would  have  to  be  restored  by  the 
District.  This  grant  is  in  lieu  of  the  land 
grants  made  to  other  colleges  In  earlier  years 
under  the  first  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  these 
programs  will  not  involve  any  additional  cost 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

BACKGSOtTND 

The  District  of  Columbia  Is  the  last  re- 
maining area  In  our  Nation  without  the 
services  of  a  land-grant  college.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  educational  opportunities 
for  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
study  for  careers  In  community  services  and 
to  receive  the  benefits  from  cooperative  ex- 
tension programs. 

The  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  larger  than  11  States  of  this  Nation.  Yet 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  do  not 
have  their  own  land-grant  college  as  do  the 
50  States  and  Puerto  Rico.  Young  people  look- 
ing  toward  careers  In  programs  usually  as- 
sociated with  land-grant  colleges  have  bad 
to  apply  for  admission  to  States  with  land- 
grant  unlversltlee.  TbXa  has  not  been  a  satis- 


factory  arrangement  due  to  stringent  stu- 
dents enrollment  policies  in  the  States  and 
out-of-state  tuition  at  land-grant  ooUeges 
which  are  beyond  the  means  of  many  po- 
tential college  students  in  the  District  of 
Coliunbla. 

In  addition,  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  denied  cooperative  ex- 
tension programs  that  are  connected  with 
land-grant  universities.  Over  the  years,  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  has  been  In- 
creasing their  services  in  home  living,  com- 
munity improvement,  and  youth  develop- 
ment in  urban  areas. 

It  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  prob- 
lenu  of  providing  educational  opportunities 
for  young  people  in  certain  disciplines  asso- 
ciated with  extension  service,  community 
services,  environmental  services,  dietetics, 
home  economics,  as  well  as  the  problem  of 
providing  citizens  of  the  District  of  Ckilumbia 
with  cooperative  extension  service  caUed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  land-grant  college  in 
the  District.  Since  the  Federal  City  College, 
established  by  Congress  November  7,  1966 
(Public  Law  89-791 ) ,  is  now  developing  a  cur- 
riculum for  course  offerings  in  September  of 
1968,  it  seemed  right  to  name  this  coUege  as 
the  land-grant  coUege  for  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
ciilture,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
favor  this  approach  if  these  services  are  to  be 
provided  to  the  citizens  of  the  District. 

NECESSITY     FOB    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  or  need  for  a  land-grant 
college  was  well  defined  by  Eugene  Daven- 
port, dean  emeritus.  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  of  Illinois  (in  an  address  delivered 
to  the  Association  of  Land-Grant  Colleges 
and  Universities,  November  16,  1931) : 

"First  of  all,  a  repository  of  the  world's 
stock  of  knowledge  so  far  as  It  is  possible  to 
bring  it  together  in  available  form  and  so  far 
as  means  are  at  hand,  for  the  purpose. 

"Second,  it  Is  a  research  institution,  pro- 
vided with  specialists  and  equipment  for  add- 
ing to  this  stock  of  knowledge  tis  widely  as 
would  be  profitable  in  the  development  of 
the  State  and  as  fast  as  resources  will  permit. 

"Third,  It  is  a  soxirce  of  Information  on 
which  any  man  may  draw  freely  and  at  will. 

"Fourth,  it  is  a  meeting  place  where  spe- 
cialists and  citizens  may  discuss  difficult 
problems  and  lay  plans  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  State. 

"PWth,  It  Is  a  teaching  Institution  because 
such  a  repository  of  knowledge  and  agency 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  is  of 
necessity  an  Ideal  place  for  the  education  of 
young  men  and  women  who  take  prepcu'ation 
for  life  as  a  serious  matter.  The  teaching  serv- 
ice of  such  an  institution  will  always,  there- 
fore, be  a  prominent  part  of  its  work,  the 
student  being  the  best  means  to  the  end  of 
an  ever-advancing  civilization. 

"Sixth,  It  maintains  In  many  lives  a  coop- 
erative extension  service  for  technical  assist- 
ance outside  the  campus." 

Your  committee  feels  that  the  District  of 
Columbia,  faced  with  all  of  the  problems  and 
demands  shared  by  the  States,  should  be 
granted  equable  means  of  resolution  In  the 
development  of  its  land-grant  college. 

Funds  to  be  made  available  are  limited  to 
instruction  and  instructional  equipment  and 
supplies  in  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  natural  and  physical 
sciences,  economic  sciences,  and  special  prep- 
aration of  teachers  (the  funds  may  not  be 
used  for  the  purchase  or  preservation  of 
buildings  or  the  purchase  of  land ) .  Fields  of 
instruction  which  have  particular  Importance 
In  the  evolving  needs  of  the  clttsens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  be  added  to  the 
college  curriculum. 

In  the  Smith-Lever  Act  of  1914,  Congress 
established  the  Extension  Service  which  has 
been  truly  a  cooperative  (x^anlzatlon  In  its 
mutually    beneficial    relationship    with    the 
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States,  the  land-grant  universities,  and  the 
public.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  the 
spirit  that  ha«  been  fostered  In  the  rural 
portions  of  America  by  services  provided  and 
sttmnlated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
with  the  voluntary  participation  of  farmers 
and  their  families. 

Since  World  War  11,  the  Extension  Service, 
In  response  to  the  demands  of  the  jjeople, 
has  been  expanding  its  programs  Into  iirban 
areas.  The  following  quote  from  this  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  on 
the  fiscal  year  1968  Agriculture  appropriation 
bill  Is  Illustrative  of  this  trend: 

"In  view  of  the  many  agencies  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  entire  Federal  Government 
engaged  In  community  development  activi- 
ties, the  committee  feels  that  the  additional 
funds  can  be  used  most  effectively  In  pro- 
grams which  work  directly  with  the  youth  of 
this  Nation.  The  wholesome  effect  of  4-H 
Club  activities  has  been  so  beneficial  to  rural 
youth  that  additional  efforts  to  bring  4-H 
programs  to  young  people  In  the  congested 
and  deprived  urban  areas  of  the  United 
States  would  make  an  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  economic 
strength  of  this  Nation." 

Many  cities  in  America  have  called.  In  one 
way  or  another,  upon  the  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service  for  its  leadership  In  setting  up 
programs  of  training  In  home  counseling 
and  In  youth  development,  as  well  as  In  other 
areas  of  concern.  Many  mayors  of  problem- 
plagued  cities  have  known  how  effective 
these  programs  can  be  in  creating  greater 
family  stability,  in  providing  supplementary 
educational  programs,  and  In  salvaging 
dropouts  from  school  and  society  from  the 
brink  of  delinquency  and  despair. 

Work  in  nonrural  areas 
Many  cities  have  made  effective  use  of  the 
Cooperative  Extension  Service — especially  4- 
H  youth  development  and  extension  home 
economics  programs.  Pew  areas  in  the  Nation 
can  show  greater  real  need  for  expert,  trained 
leadership  in  child  care,  public  health,  home 
counseling,  and  youth  development  than  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  view  of  the  many 
calls  for  Increased  services  In  the  Federal 
City,  it  Is  only  right  and  Just  for  Congress 
to  make  available  to  District  residents  op- 
portunities for  self-help  programs  that  are 
available  to  New  Yorkers,  Chlcagoans,  and 
residents  of  other  cities. 

Extension-guided  home  counseling  services 
and  youth  development  programs  have  been 
Initiated  in  recent  months  to  provide  lead- 
ership in  public  housing  projects  In  such 
cities  as  Providence,  R.I.;  Portland,  Oreg.: 
Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Hartford,  Manchester,  and 
New  Haven,  Conn.;  Newark,  N.J.;  Buffalo, 
N.Y.;  and  Warren,  Ohio.  Similar  self-help, 
leamlng-by-dolng  programs  are  urgently 
needed  for  the  thousands  of  families  in  the 
District's  public  hoxislng  developments  and 
In  many  other  low-income  neighborhoods. 
Each  public  service  department  of  the  Dls- 
teict — the  school  system,  the  Recreation  De- 
partment, the  Public  Health  Department, 
or  any  other — would  be  substantially  aug- 
mented by  making  Extension  Service  pro- 
grams available  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Seeds  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Your  comnxlttee  has  t>een  informed  that 
about  96,000  youngsters  between  the  ages  of 
9  and  19  in  49,000  families  live  In  circum- 
stances approaching  abject  poverty.  This 
legislation  would  provide  urgently  needed 
supplemental  assistance  to  youngsters  and 
their  families  who  are  hopelessly  caught  up 
In  Impoverished  circumstances  by  Infonna- 
I  tlonal,  educational,  and  vocational  inade- 
quacies. 

Low-income  people  in  Washington's 

congested  areas 

The  family  unit  Is  considered  to  be  the 

most  Important  Instrument  In  the  process 

of  developing  Uie  Individual.  Through  this 


primary  group  the  Individual  may  acquire 
habits.  Ideals,  attitudes,  images,  and  examples 
which  both  stimulate  and  motivate  him  to- 
ward being  a  responsible  citizen. 

However,  many  families  In  congested  areas 
of  Wasl^lngton  have  been  unable  to  provide 
for  their  children  the  kind  of  home  life  which 
fosters  good  health  and  good  citizenship. 
Often  this  is  beyond  their  control  and  even 
beyond  their  understanding.  Parents  from 
many  low-income  groups  are  not  familiar 
with  adequate  nutrition,  good  housekeeping 
standards,  the  care  and  development  of 
children,  and  the  need  to  foster  sound  values 
within  the  home.  They  presently  lack  skills  In 
maintaining  their  homes,  furnishings,  and 
equipment. 

In  one  censTis  tract  of  9,800  people,  for 
example,  72  percent  of  all  men  and  women 
over  25  lack  high  school  education,  and  the 
rate  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  highest  for 
any  area  in  the  city.  Statistics  such  as  these 
only  begin  to  tell  the  story  of  the  District's 
economic  and  social  problems.'  High  rates 
of  poverty,  disease.  Ignorance,  and  unemploy- 
ment tend  to  occur  simultaneously  In  many 
areas  of  the  District. 

Living  in  a  blighted  neighborhood  has  a 
corrosive  effect  upon  the  human  spirit.  All 
children  raised  in  this  kind  of  environment, 
however  decent  their  own  parents  may  be, 
are  exposed  to  the  examples  of  defeat  and 
hopelessness  of  adults  who  have  stopped  car- 
ing, stopped  trying.  The  constant  contact 
with  joblessness,  poverty.  Ignorance,  and 
ugliness  destroys  the  Innocence  of  the  very 
young.  It  conditions  their  expectations,  their 
view  of  themselves  and  what  they  can 
achieve. 

The  youth  employm.ent  situation  has  serl- 
oiis  dimensions  In  the  District.  For  instance, 
most  of  the  6,000  young  people  registered 
with  the  District's  Youth  Offices  of  the  U.S. 
Employment  Service  are  without  salable  Job 
qualifications.'  More  than  75  percent  of  them 
are  high  school  dropouts.  Jobs  generally  re- 
quire a  high  school  diploma  and  frequently 
require  specialized  training.  Many  of  the 
youthful  Jobseekers  have  already  come  into 
contact  with  the  law. 

It  has  been  found  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  youth  living  in  the  District's  crowded 
sections  have  poor  attitudes,  poor  work 
habits,  poor  education,  and  deficiencies  in 
the  special  skills  needed  for  geUlng  along 
in  work  situations.  Many  of  the  solutions  of 
the  complex  problems  of  employablllty  need 
long-run  efforts.  Most  agencies  concerned 
have  specialized  functions  to  perform,  while 
the  solutions  need  concerted  efforts  dealing 
with  health,  education,  job  orientation,  and 
support. 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  fulfill  a  unique 
role  of  working  with  families  and  youth  to 
help  them  raise  their  aspirations  and  make 
effective  use  of  the  services  of  the  many 
specialized  agencies.  At  the  same  time,  the 
E^xtenslon  Service  would  have  collaborative 
and  mutually  beneficial  relationships  with 
schools,  employment  services,  and  other  com- 
munity agencies. 

What  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service  can 
do  /or  families  in  the  District 
Extension  has  more  than  60  years  of  ex- 
perience which  would  be  utilized  to  help 
famines,  including  their  youth,  to  Improve 
their  home  situations,  and  manage  their  re- 
sources; to  be  productive  in  employment  slt- 
iiations;  and  to  develop  values  of  good  citi- 
zenship. 

Extension  Is  a  "family-centered"  program. 
One  of  the  objectives  Is  to  reach  adults  and 


youth  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  existing 
educational  opportunities,  and  to  motivate 
them  to  learn  the  skills,  attitudes,  and 
knowledge  necessary  for  successful  family 
living. 

Extension  alms  to  help  disadvantaged 
families  and  youth  learn  to  secure  and  use 
goods  and  services  in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve 
the  greatest  satisfaction  for  all  family 
members. 

Children  and  adults  would  participate  In 
learning  experiences  that  would  reinforce 
each  other — information  on  nutrition,  sani- 
tation, and  personal  hygiene,  for  example. 
They  would  learn  to  use  community  re- 
sources of  benefit  to  the  family  and  would 
Ijecome  involved  in  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Homemakers  would  develop  home  manage- 
ment skills;  good  housekeeping  practices; 
buymanshlp;  care  and  use  of  foods,  clothing, 
household  furnishings,  and  equipment;  as 
well  as  better  child  development  and  human 
relationships. 

Husbands  would  become  Involved  In  the 
learning  experiences  Extension  provides  to 
homemakers  and  youth. 

Families  would  develop  a  feeling  of  self- 
reliance  and  an  appreciation  for  the  benefits 
gained  from  using  knowledge  to  Improve 
family  well-being.  Eventually  they  would  es- 
tablish immediate  and  long-term  goals  which 
are  compatible,  practical,  and  attainable. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bUl  (H.R.  2454)  for  the  reUef  of 
the  children  of  Mrs.  Doris  E.  Warren 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  1537)  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  M.  Scanlon  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 
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OUR    LADY    OP    PILLAR    CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 

The  biU  (H.R.  1894)  for  the  relief  of 
Our  Lady  of  Pillar  Catholic  Church  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  6004)  for  the  reUef  of 
Swiff-Train  Co.  was  annovmced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JURY  SELECTION 


1  Lucille  Harrigan,  "General  Description  of 
Washington,  D.C,"  first  draft,  Washington 
Center,  June  28,  1967. 

•Fred  Z.  Hetzel,  "U.S.  Employment  Serv- 
ice for  the  District  of  Columbia,  15th  Annual 
Conference  of  Metropolitan  Issues." 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  989)  to  provide  improved  judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Fed- 
eral juries,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Jury 
Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1967". 

Stc.  101.  The  caption,  analysis,  and  sec- 
tions 1861  through  1869  of  chapter  121  of 
title  28,  United  State*  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"Chaptdi  121. — Jtnuss;  Tbial  By  JtmT 

"Sec. 

"1861.  Declaration  of  policy. 

"1862.  Discrimination  prohibited. 

"1863.  Plan  for  random  jury  selection. 

"1864.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
jury  wheel;  completion  of  juror 
qualification  form. 

"1865.  Qualifications  for  jury  service. 

"1866.  Selection  and  summoning  of  Jury 
panels. 

"1867.  ChaUenglng  compliance  with  selection 

procedures. 
"1868.  Maintenance  and   Inspection   of  rec- 
ords. 
"1869.  Definitions. 
"1870.  Challenges. 
"1871.  Fees. 

"1872.  Issues  of  fact  in  Supreme  Court. 
"1873.  Admiralty  and  maritime  cases. 
"1874.  Actions  on  bonds  and  specialties. 
"5  1861.  Declaration  of  policy 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  litigants  in  Federal  courts  cntiUed  to  trial 
by  Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand  and 
petit  Juries  selected  at  random  from  a  fair 
cross  section  of  the  community  in  the  district 
or  division  wherein  the  court  convenes.  It  is 
further  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
all  citizens  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  be 
considered  for  service  on  grand  and  petit 
juries  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  have  an  obligation  to  serve 
as  Jurors  when  summoned  for  that  purpose. 
"5  1862    Discrimination  prohibited 

"No  citizen  shall  be  excluded  from  service 
as  a  grand  or  petit  Juror  in  the  dUtrict  courts 
of  the  United  Stetes  on  account  of  race,  color, 
religion,  sex,  national  origin,  or  economic 
status. 


"i  1863.  Plan  for  random  Jury  selection 

"(a)   Each    United    States    district    court 
shall  devise  and  place  into  operation  a  writ- 
ten plan  for  random  selection  of  grand  and 
petit  Jurors  that  shaU  be  designed  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  sections  1861  and  1862  of 
this  title,  and  that  shall  otherwise  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  be  placed  Into  operation  after  approval 
by  a  reviewing  panel  consisting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the   Judicial  councU  of  the  circuit 
and  either  the  chief  Judge  of  the  district 
whose  plan  U  being  reviewed  or  such  other 
active  district  judge  of  that  district  as  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district  may  designate. 
The  panel  shaU  examine  the  plan  to  ascer- 
tain that  it  complies  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title.  If  the  reviewing  panel  finds  that 
the  plan  does  not  comply,  the  panel  shaU 
stote  the  particulars  In  which  the  plan  falls 
to  comply  and  direct  the  district  court  to 
present  within  a  reaonsable  time  an  alterna- 
tive plan   remedying  the  defect  or  defects. 
Separate  plana  may  be  adopted  for  each  di- 
vision or  combination  of  dlvUions  within  a 
judicial  district.  The  district  court  may  mod- 
ify a  plan  at  any  time  and  It  shall  modify 
the  plan  when  so  directed  by  the  reviewing 
panel.  The  district  court  shall  promptly  noti- 
fy the  panel,  the  Adnalnlstratlve  Office  of  the 
United  States  CourU,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ol  the  United  States,  of  the  Initial  adop- 
tion and  future  modifications  of  the  plan  by 
filing  copies  therewith.  Each  dlsUict  coxirt 
shall  submit  a  report  on  the  jury  selection 
process  within  Its  jurisdiction  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
in  such  form  and  at  such  times  as  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States  may 
specify.    The    Judicial    Conference    of    the 
United  States  may,  from  time  to  time,  adopt 
rules  and  regvilatlons  governing  the  provi- 
sions and  the  operation  of  the  plans  formu- 
lated under  this  title. 

"(b)  Among  other  things,  such  plan 
ShaU— 

"  ( 1)  either  establlch  a  Jury  commission,  or 
authorize  the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  manage 
the  Jury  selection  process.  If  the  plan  estab- 
lishes a  Jury  commission,  the  district  court 


shall  appoint  one  citizen  to  serve  with  ti»e 
clerk  of  the  court  as  the  Jury  commission: 
Provided,   however.   That  the   plan   for   the 
District  of  Columbia  may  establish  a  Jwry 
commission  consisting  of  three  cltJaens.  The 
citizen  jury  commissioner  shall  not  belong 
to  the  same  jwUtical  party  as  the  clerk  serv- 
ing with  him.  The  clerk  or  the  jury  com- 
mission, as  the  case  may  be,  shall  act  under 
the   supervision   and   control   of   the    chief 
judge  of  the  district  court  or  such  other 
judge  of  the  district  court  as  the  plan  may 
provide.  Each  jury  commissioner  shall,  dur- 
ing his  tenure  In  office,  reside  In  the  Judicial 
district  or  division  for  which  he  Is  appointed. 
Each  citizen  Jury  commissioner  shaU  receive 
compensation   to    be   fixed    by   the    district 
court  plan  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  *50  per 
day  for  each  day  necessarily  employed  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  plus  reimburse- 
ment for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other  nec- 
essary   expenses    incurred    by    him    in    the 
performance   of   such   duties.    The   Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  may  estab- 
lish standards  for  allowance  of  travel,  sub- 
Bistence,   and   other   necessary   expenses  in- 
curred by  Jury  commissioners. 

"(2)    specify  whether  the   names  of  pro- 
spective  Jxirors   shall   be   selected    from   the 
voter  registration  lists  or  the  Usts  of  actual 
voters  of   the   political   subdivisions   within 
the  district  or  division.  The  plan  shall  pre- 
scribe some  other  source  or  sources  of  names 
in  addition  to  voter  Uste  where  necessary  to 
foster  the  policy  and  protect  the  rights  se- 
cured by  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this  title. 
The  plan  may  prescribe  some  other  source  or 
sources  of  names  in  lieu  of  voter  lists  but  only 
where  necessary  to  foster  the  policy  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  secured  by  sections  1861  and 
1862  of  this  title:   Provided,  however.  That 
the  plan  for  the  District  of  Columbia  may 
require  the  names  of  prospective  Jurors  to  be 
selected  from  the  city  directory  rather  than 
from  voter  Usts,  and  that  the  plans  for  the 
districts  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone 
may  prescribe  some  other  source  or  sources 
of   names   of   prospective   Jurors   in   lieu   of 
voter  lists,  the  use  of  which  shaU  be  consist- 
ent  with   the   policies   declared   and    rights 
secured  by  section  1861  and  1882  of  this  tiUe. 
"(3)  specify  detailed  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  in  se- 
lecting names  from  the  sources  specified  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection.  These  pro- 
cedures ShaU  be  designed  to  ensure  the  ran- 
dom selection  of  a  fair  cross  section  of  the 
persons  residing  in  the  community  in  the 
district  or  division  wherein  the  court  con- 
venes. They  shall  ensure  that  names  of  per- 
sons residing  In  each  of  the  counties,  par- 
ishes or  similar  poUtlcal  subdlvUions  within 
the  judicial  district  or  division  are  placed  in 
a  master  jury  wheel;  and  shaU  ensure  that 
each  county,  parish,  or  similar  political  sub- 
division  within   the    district   or   division   is 
substantially   proportionally   represented   In 
the  master  jury  wheel  for  that  Judicial  dis- 
trict,  division,  or  combination  of  divisions. 
For  the  purposes  of  determining  proportional 
representation    in    the    master    Jury    wheel, 
either  the  number  tjf  actual  voters  at  the  last 
general   election  in  each  county,  parish,  or 
similar  political  subdivision,  or  the  number 
of  registered  voters  If  registration  of  voters 
Is  uniformly  required  throughout  the  district 
or  division,  may  be  used. 

"(4)  provide  for  a  master  Jury  wheel  (or  a 
device  similar  in  purpose  and  function)  into 
which  the  names  of  those  randomly  selected 
ShaU  be  placed.  The  plan  shaU  fix  a  mlnimiun 
number  of  names  to  be  placed  InltlaUy  in 
the  master  Jury  wheel,  which  shall  be  at 
least  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  toUl 
number  of  persons  on  the  Usts  used  as  a 
source  of  names  for  the  district  or  division; 
but  If  this  number  of  names  Is  believed  to 
be  cumbersome  and  unnecessary,  the  plan 
may  fix  a  smaUer  number  of  names  to  be 
placed  In  the  master  wheel,  but  In  no  event 
less  than  one  thousand.  The  chief  judge  of 


the  dtetrtct  oaari,  or  suAottiy  ai«trtct  court 
Judge  as  the  plan  may  pwwiae,  ■■•y  «««* 
additional  names  to  be  plac«l  to  the  master 
♦ury  vsrbeei  Horn  time  to  time  as  necessary. 
The  plan  shaU  provide  for  periodic  emptying 
and  reftUlng  of  the  master  jury  wheel  at 
specified  times. 

"(5)  specify  those  groups  of  persons  or 
occupational  classes  whose  members  shall,  on 
individual  request  therefor,  be  excused  from 
jury  service.  Such  groups  or  classes  shaU  be 
excused  only  U  the  district  court  finds,  and 
the  plan  states,  that  Jury  service  by  such 
class  or  group  would  enUU  lUKiue  hardship 
or  extreme  inconvenience  to  the  members 
thereof,  and  excuse  of  members  thereof 
would  not  be  InconsUtent  with  sections  1861 
and  1862  of  this  titie. 

"(6)  specify  those  groups  of  persons  or 
occupational  classes  whose  members  shall 
be  barred  from  Jury  service  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  exempt.  Such  groups  or  classes 
shall  be  exempt  only  If  the  district  court 
finds  and  the  plan  states,  that  their  exemp- 
tion is  in  the  public  Interest  and  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  sections  1861  and  1862 
of  this  title.  The  plan  shaU  provide  for 
exemption  of  the  foUowlng  persons:  (1) 
members  in  active  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States;  (U)  members  of 
the  fire  or  poUce  departments  of  any  State, 
district,  territory,  possession,  or  subdivision 
thereof;  (Ul)  pubUc  officers  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  Judicial  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  any  State. 
dUtrict.  territory,  or  possession  or  subdivision 
thereof,  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties. 

"(7)  fix  the  distance,  either  in  mUes  or  in 
travel  time,  from  each  place  of  holding  court 
beyond  which  prospective  Jurors  residing 
ShaU  on  individual  request  therefor,  be  ex- 
cused from  Jury  service  on  the  groimd  of 
undue  hardship  in  traveling  to  the  place 
where  court  is  held. 

"(8)  fix  the  time  when  the  names  drawn  y 
from  the  qualified  Jiu^r  wheel  shaU  be  dis- 
closed to  parties  and  to  the  pubUc.  If  the 
plan  permits  these  names  to  be  made  pubUc, 
it  may  nevertheless  permit  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  court,  or  such  other  district 
coiu-t  Judge  as  the  plan  may  provide,  to  keep 
these  names  confidential  in  any  ca^  where 
the  Interests  of  Justice  so  requli*. 

"(9)  specify  the  procedures  toAe  foUowed 
by  the  clerk  or  Jury  commlssion/ln  assigning 
persons  whose  names  have  been  drawn  from 
the  quaUfied  Jury  wheel  to  grand  and  petit 
jury  panels. 

"(c)  The  initial  plan  shaU  l)e  devUed  by 
each  district  court  and  transmitted  to  the 
reviewing  panel  specified  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Jury  Selection  and  Service  Act  of  1967.  The 
panel  shaU  approve  or  direct  the  modifica- 
tion of  each  plan  so  sulmiltted  within  sixty 
days  thereafter.  Each  plan  or  modification 
made  at  the  direction  of  the  panel  shall  be- 
come effective  after  approval  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  the  panel  directs.  In  no  event 
to  exceed  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval. Modifications  made  at  the  Instance 
of  the  district  court  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  effective  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  the  district  court  directs,  in 
no  event  to  exceed  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  modification. 

"(d)  State,  local,  and  Federal  olBcials  hav- 
ing custody,  possession,  or  contrrt  of  voter 
registration  lists,  lists  of  actual  voters,  or 
other  appropriate  records  shaU  make  such 
lists  and  records  avaUable  to  the  Jiuy  com- 
mission or  clerks  for  inspection,  reproduc- 
tion, and  copying  at  aU  reasonable  times  as 
the  commission  or  clerk  may  deem  necessary 
and  proper  for  the  performance  of  duties 
under  this  title.  The  district  courts  shaU 
have  Jurisdiction  upon  application  by  the 
Attorney   General   of   the   United   States   to 
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compel  compliance  with  tbie  subsection  by 
appropriate  process. 

"5  1864.  Drawing  of  names  from  the  master 
Jury   wheel;    completion   of   Juror 
qualification  form 
"(a)  From  time  to  time  as  directed  by  the 
district  court,  the  clerk  or  a  district  Judge 
shall    publicly    draw    at    random    from    the 
master  Jury  wheel  the  names  of  as  many  per- 
sons as  may  be  required  for  Jury  service.  The 
clerk  or  Jury  commission   shall   prepare  an 
alphabetical  list  of  the  names  drawn,  which 
list  shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  person  ex- 
cept piirsuant  to  the  district  court  plan  and 
to  sections  1867  and  1868  of  this  title.  The 
clerk  or  Jury  commission  shall  mall  to  every 
person  whose  name  Is  drawn  from  the  master 
wheel    a    Juror    qualification    form    accom- 
panied by  Instructions  to  fill  out  and  return 
the  form,  duly  signed  and  sworn,  to  the  clerk 
or  Jury  commission  by  mall  within  ten  days. 
If  the  person  Is  unable  to  fill  out  the  form, 
another  shall  do  It  for  him,  and  shall  Indi- 
cate  that  he   has   done  so   and   the   reason 
therefor.  In   any   case   In   which   It   app>ears 
that    there    Is    an    omission,    ambiguity,    or 
error  In  a  form,  the  clerk  or  jury  commission 
shall  return  the  form  with  Instructions  to 
the  person  to  make  such  additions  or  correc- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  and  to  return  the 
form  to  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  within 
ten  days.  Any  person  who  falls  to  return  a 
completed    Juror   qualification    form    as   In- 
structed may  be  summoned  by  the  clerk  or 
Jury  commission  forthwith  to  appear  before 
the  clerk  or  Jury  commission  to  fill  out  a 
Juror  qualification  form.  A  person  summoned 
to  appear  because  of  failure  to  return  a  Juror 
qualification   form   as   Instructed   who   per- 
sonally app>ears  and  executes  a  Juror  qualifi- 
cation form  before  the  clerk  or  Jury  commis- 
sion shall,  except  where  his  prior  failure  to 
execute  and  mall  such  form  was  willful,  be 
entitled  to  receive  for  such  appearance  the 
same  fees  and  travel  allowances  paid  to  Jurors 
under  section  1871  of  this  title.  At  the  time 
of  his  appearance  for  Jury  service,  any  per- 
son may  be  required  to  fill  out  another  Juror 
qualification  form  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury 
commission    or    the    clerk    of    the    court,    at 
which  time,  in  such  cases  as  if  appears  war- 
ranted, the  person  may  be  questioned,  but 
only  with  regard   to  his  responses  to  ques- 
tions contained  on  the  form.  Any  informa- 
Uon  thus  acquired  by  the  clerk  or  Jury  com- 
mission may  be  noted  on  the  Juror  qualifica- 
tion form  and  transmitted  to  the  chief  Judge 
or  such  district  court  Judge  as  the  plan  may 
provide. 

"(b)  Any  person  summoned  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  who  fails  to 
appear  as  directed  shall  be  ordered  by  the 
district  court  forthwith  to  appear  and  show 
cause  for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the 
summons.  Any  person  who  falls  to  appear 
pursuant  to  such  order  or  who  falls  to  show 
good  cause  for  noncompliance  with  the  sum- 
mons may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  days,  or  both. 
Any  person  who  willfully  misrepresents  a  ma- 
terial fact  on  a  Juror  qualification  form  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  or  securing  service 
as  a  Juror  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  three  days,  or 
both. 

"5  1865.  QuaUfications  for  jury  service 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  district  court, 
or  such  other  district  court  Judge  as  the  plan 
may  provide,  on  his  initiative  or  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  clerk  or  Jury  commission, 
shall  determine  solely  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation provided  on  the  Jiu-or  qualifica- 
tion form  and  other  competent  evidence 
whether  a  person  Is  unqualified  for,  or  ex- 
empt, or  to  be  excxised  from  Jury  service.  The 
clerk  shall  enter  such  determination  in  the 
space  provided  on  the  Juror  qualification 
form  and  the  alphabetical  list  of  names 
drawn  from  the  master  Jury  wheel.  If  a  per- 
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son  did  not  appear  in  response  to  a  summons, 
such  fact  shall  be  noted  on  said  list. 

"(b)  In  making  such  determination  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  district  court,  or  such 
other  district  court  Judge  as  the  plan  may 
provide,  shall  deem  any  person  qualified  to 
serve  on  grand  and  petit  Juries  in  the  district 
court  unless  he — 

"(1)  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  old  who  has  resided  for 
a  period  of  one  year  within  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict; 

"(2)  is  unable  to  read,  write,  and  under- 
stand the  English  language  with  a  degree  of 
proficiency  sufficient  to  fill  out  satisfactorily 
the  Juror  qualification  form; 

"(3)  Is  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan- 
guage; 

"(4)  Is  Incapable,  by  reason  of  mental  or 
physical  infirmity,  to  render  satisfactory  Jury 
service;  or 

"(5)  has  a  charge  pending  against  him  for 
the  commission  of,  or  has  been  convicted  In 
a  State  or  Federal  court  of  record  of,  a  crime 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  more  than 
one  year  and  his  civil  rights  have  not  been 
restored  by  pardon  or  amnesty. 
"§  1866.  Selection  and  summoning  of  Jury 
panels 
"(a)  The  Jury  commission,  or  In  the  ab- 
sence thereof  the  clerk,  shall  maintain  a 
qualified  Jury  wheel  and  shall  place  in  such 
wheel  names  of  all  persons  drawn  from  the 
master  Jury  wheel  who  are  determined  to  be 
qualified  as  Jurors  and  not  exempt  or  ex- 
cused pursuant  to  the  district  court  plan. 
From  time  to  time,  the  Jury  commission  or 
the  clerk  shall  publicly  draw  at  random  from 
the  qualified  Jury  wheel  such  number  of 
names  of  persons  as  may  be  required  for  as- 
signment to  grand  and  petit  jury  panels. 
The  jury  commission  or  the  clerk  shall  pre- 
pare a  separate  list  of  names  of  persons  as- 
signed to  each  grand  and  petit  Jury  panel. 

"(b)  When  the  court  orders  a  grand  or 
petit  jury  to  be  drawn  the  clerk  or  jury 
commission  shall  issue  summonses  for  the 
required  number  of  jurors  and  deliver  them 
to  the  marshal  for  service. 

"Each  person  drawn  for  Jury  service  may  be 
served  personally  or  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  addressed  to  such  person  at  his  usual 
residence  or  business  address. 

"Such  service  shall  be  made  by  the  marshal 
who  shall  attach  to  his  return  the  addressee's 
receipt  for  the  registered  or  certified  sum- 
mons where  service  is  made  by  mail. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  section  1865  of 
this  title  or  in  any  jury  selection  plan  pro- 
vision adopted  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5), 
(6),  or  (7)  of  section  1863(b)  of  this  title, 
no  person  or  class  of  persons  shall  be  dis- 
qualified, excluded,  excused,  or  exempt  from 
service  as  Jurors:  Provided,  That  any  person 
siunmoned  for  jury  service  may  be  (1)  ex- 
cused by  the  court,  upon  a  showing  of  undue 
hardship  or  extreme  inconvenience,  for  such 
period  as  the  court  deems  necessary,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  such  person  shall  be 
sixmmoned  again  for  Jury  service  under  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  or  (2) 
excluded  by  the  court  on  the  ground  that 
such  person  may  be  unable  to  render  im- 
partial Jury  service  or  that  his  service  as  a 
juror  would  be  likely  to  disrupt  the  proceed- 
ings, or  (3)  excluded  upon  preemptory  chal- 
lenge as  provided  by  law,  or  (4)  excluded 
pursuant  to  the  procedure  specified  by  law 
upon  a  challenge  by  any  party  for  good  cause 
shown,  or  (6)  excluded  upon  determination 
by  the  court  that  his  service  as  a  juror  would 
be  likely  to  threaten  the  secrecy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, or  otherwise  adversely  affect  the 
integrity  of  Jury  deliberations.  No  person 
shall  be  excluded  under  clause  (5)  of  this 
subsection  unless  the  Judge,  in  open  court, 
determines  that  such  is  warranted  and  that 
exclusion  of  the  person  will  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this  title. 
The    ntunber    of    persons    excluded    under 


clause  (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed 
one  per  centum  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  return  executed  Jiwor  qualification 
forms  diiring  the  period,  specified  in  the 
plan,  between  two  consecutive  fillings  of  the 
master  jury  wheel.  The  names  of  persons  ex- 
cluded under  clause  (5)  of  this  subsection, 
together  with  detailed  explanations  for  the 
exclusions,  shall  be  forwarded  immediately 
to  the  Judicial  council  of  the  circuit,  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  make  any  appropriate 
order,  prospective  or  retroactive,  to  redress 
any  misapplication  of  clause  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section, but  otherwise  exclusions  effectuated 
under  such  clause  shall  not  be  subject  to 
challenge  under  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
Any  person  excluded  from  a  particular  Jury 
under  clause  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  eligible  to  sit  on  another  Jury 
if  the  basis  for  his  initial  exclusion  would 
not  be  relevant  to  his  ability  to  serve  on  such 
other  Jury. 

"(d)  Whenever  a  person  Is  disqualified, 
excused,  exempt,  or  excluded  from  Jury  serv- 
ice, the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  shall  note 
in  the  space  provided  on  his  juror  qualifica- 
tion form  or  on  the  Juror's  card  drawn  from 
the  qualified  Jury  wheel  the  specific  reason 
therefor. 

"(e)  In  any  two-year  period,  no  person 
shall  be  required  to  ( 1 )  serve  or  attend  court 
for  prospective  service  as  a  petit  Juror  for 
a  total  of  more  than  thirty  days,  except 
when  necessary  to  complete  service  in  a  par- 
ticular case,  or  (2)  serve  on  more  than  one 
grand  Jury,  or  (3)  serve  as  both  a  grand 
and  petit  Juror. 

"(f)  When  there  Is  an  unanticipated 
shortage  of  available  petit  jurors  drawn  from 
the  qualified  jury  wheel,  the  court  may  re- 
quire the  marshal  to  summon  a  sufficient 
number  of  petit  jvux)r8  selected  at  random 
from  the  voter  registration  lists,  lists  of 
actual  voters,  or  other  lists  specified  In  the 
plan.  In  a  manner  ordered  by  the  court  con- 
sistent with  sections  1861  and  1862  of  this 
title. 

"(g)  Any  person  summoned  for  Jury  serv- 
ice who  fails  to  appear  as  directed  shall  be 
ordered  by  the  district  court  to  appear  forth- 
with and  show  cause  for  his  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  summons.  Any  f>erson  who  falls 
to  show  good  cause  for  noncompliance  with 
a  summons  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $100 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three  days  or 
both. 

"5  1867.  Challenging  compliance  with  selec- 
tion procedures 

"(a)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  voir 
dire  examination  begins,  or  within  seven 
days  after  the  defendant  discovered  or  coiild 
have  discovered,  by  the  exercise  of  diligence, 
the  grounds  therefor,  whichever  is  earlier, 
the  defendant  may  move  to  dismiss  the  in- 
dictment or  stay  the  proceedings  against 
him  on  the  ground  of  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
selecting  the  grand  or  petit  Jury. 

"(b)  In  criminal  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  l)eglns,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  discovered  or  could  have  discovered, 
by  the  exercise  of  diligence,  the  grounds 
therefor,  whichever  is  earlier,  the  Attorney 
General  may  move  to  dismiss  the  indict- 
ment or  stay  the  proceedings  on  the  ground 
of  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title  In  selecting  the  grand 
or  petit  Jury. 

"(c)  In  civil  cases,  before  the  voir  dire 
examination  begins,  or  within  seven  days 
after  the  party  discovered  or  could  have  dis- 
covered, by  the  exercise  of  diligence,  the 
grounds  therefor,  whichever  is  earlier,  any 
party  may  move  to  stay  the  proceedings  on 
the  groxmd  of  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  title  In 
selecting  the  petit  Jury. 

"(d)  Upon  motion  filed  under  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)   of  this  section,  containing 
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a  sworn  statement  of  facts  which.  If  true, 
would  constitute  a  substantial  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the 
moving  party  shall  be  entitled  to  present  In 
support  of  such  motion  the  testimony  of  the 
Jury  commission  or  clerk.  If  available,  any 
relevant  records  and  papers  not  public  or 
otherwise  available  used  by  the  Jury  com- 
mission or  clerk,  and  any  other  relevant  evi- 
dence. If  the  court  determines  that  there  has 
been  a  substentlal  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  In  selecting  the 
grand  jury,  and  such  failure  Is  likely  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  moving  party,  the  court 
shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the  selec- 
tion of  a  grand  Jury  in  conformity  with  this 
title  or  dismiss  the  indictment,  whichever  Is 
appropriate.  If  the  court  determines  that 
there  has  been  a  substantial  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  this  title  in  select- 
ing the  petit  Jury,  and  such  failure  Is  likely 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  moving  party,  the 
court  shall  stay  the  proceedings  pending  the 
selection  of  a  petit  Jury  In  conformity  with 
this  title. 

"(e)  The  procedures  prescribed  by  this 
section  shall  be  the  exclusive  means  by  which 
a  person  accused  of  a  Federal  crime,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  or  a 
party  In  a  civil  case  may  challenge  any  Jury 
on  the  ground  that  such  Jury  was  not  se- 
lected In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(f)  The  contents  of  any  records  or  papers 
used  by  the  jury  commission  or  ilerk  in 
connection  with  the  Jury  selection  process 
shall  not  be  disclosed,  except  as  may  be 
necessary  In  the  preparation  or  presentation 
of  a  motion  under  subsection  (a),  (b),  or 
(c)  of  this  section,  tintll  after  the  master 
Jury  wheel  has  been  emptied  and  refilled 
pursuant  to  section  1863(b)  (4)  of  this  title 
and  all  persons  selected  to  serve  as  Jurors 
before  the  master  wheel  was  emptied  have 
completed  such  service.  The  parties  in  a  case 
shall  be  allowed  to  Inspect,  reproduce,  and 
copy  such  records  or  papers  at  all  reasonable 
times  during  the  preparation  and  pendency 
of  the  motion.  Any  person  who  discloses  the 
contents  of  any  record  or  paper  In  violation 
of  this  subsection  may  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"S  1888.  Maintenance  and  Inspection  of 
records 
"After  the  master  Jury  wheel  Is  emptied 
and  refilled  pursuant  to  section  1863(b)(4) 
of  this  title,  and  after  all  persons  selected 
to  serve  as  Jurors  before  the  master  wheel 
was  emptied  have  completed  such  service, 
all  records  and  papers  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Jury  commission  or  clerk  be- 
fore the  master  wheel  was  emptied  shall  be 
preserved  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  for  four 
years  or  for  such  longer  period  as  may  be 
ordered  by  a  court,  and  shall  be  available 
for  public  Insiiectlon  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  validity  of  the  selection  of 
any  jury. 

"I  1869.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  chapter — 

"(a)  -clerk'  and  'clerk  of  the  court'  shall 
mean  ttie  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  or  any  authorized  deputy 
clerk: 

"(b)  'chief  Judge'  shall  mean  the  chief 
Judge  of  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States: 

"(e)  'voter  registration  lists'  shaU  mean 
the  official  records  maintained  by  State  or 
local  election  officials  of  persons  registered 
to  vote  In  either  the  most  recent  State  or 
the  most  recent  Federal  general  election,  or. 
In  the  case  of  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision thereof  that  does  not  require  registra- 
tion as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  other  official 
lists  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  In  such 
election.  The  term  shall  also  Include  the  list 
of  eligible  voters  maintained  by  any  Fed- 
eral examiner  pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  I0fl£  whers  the  names  on  such  list 


have  not  been  Included  on  the  official  regis- 
tration lists  or  other  official  lists  maintained 
by  the  appropriate  State  ot  local  officials. 
With  respect  to  the  districts  of  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  'voter  registration  lists' 
shall  mean  the  official  records  maintained  by 
territorial  election  officials  of  persons  reg- 
istered to  vote  In  the  most  recent  territorial 
general  election; 

"(d)  "lists  of  actual  voters'  shall  mean 
the  official  lists  of  persons  actually  voting 
In  either  the  most  recent  State  or  the  most 
recent  Federal  general  election; 

"(e)  'division'  shall  mean:  (1)  one  or 
more  statutory  divisions  of  a  Judicial  dis- 
trict; or  (2)  In  statutory  divisions  that  con- 
tain more  than  one  place  of  holding  court, 
or  in  judicial  districts  where  there  are  no 
statutory  divisions,  such  counties,  parishes, 
or  similar  political  subdivisions  surrounding 
the  places  where  court  is  held  as  the  district 
court  plan  shall  determine:  Provided.  That 
each  county,  parish,  or  similar  political  sub- 
division shall  be  included  In  some  such  di- 
vision. 

"(f)  'district  court  of  the  United  States', 
'district  court',  and  'court'  shall  mean  courts 
constituted  under  chapter  6  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  22  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam,  as  amended  (64  Stat.  389;  ^ 
U.S.C.  1424),  section  21  of  the  Revised  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (68  Stat. 
506;  48  U.S.C.  1611),  and  secUon  1  of  Utle 
3,  Canal  Zone  Code:  Provided,  That  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  1861,  1862,  1866  (c)  and 
(d),  and  1867  of  this  chapter,  these  terms 
shall  include  the  District  of  (Columbia  Court 
of  General  Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia; 

"(g)  'Jury  wheel'  shall  include  any  de- 
vice or  system  similar  in  purpose  or  func- 
tion, such  as  a  properly  programed  electronic 
data  processing  system  or  device; 

"(h)  'Juror  qualification  form"  shaU  mean 
a  form  prescribed  by  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts  and  approved 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  eUclt  the  name,  address, 
age,  sex,  education,  race,  occupation,  length 
of  residence  within  the  Judicial  district,  dis- 
tance from  residence  to  place  of  holding 
court,  prlCM-  jury  service,  and  citizenship  of 
a  potential  juror,  and  whether  he  should  be 
excused  or  exempted  from  Jury  service,  has 
any  physical  or  mental  infirmity  Impairing 
his  capacity  to  serve  as  a  Juror,  is  able  to  read, 
write,  speak,  and  understand  the  English 
language,  has  pending  against  him  any 
charge  for  the  commission  of  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral criminal  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year,  or  has  been 
convicted  In  any  State  or  Federal  court  of 
record  of  a  crime  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  more  than  one  year  and  has  not  had 
his  civil  rights  restored  by  pardon  or 
amnesty,  and  any  other  matter  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
required  by  the  district  court  plan  in  the 
interests  of  the  sound  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. The  form  shall  also  elicit  the  sworn 
statement  that  his  responses  are  true  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge.  Notarization  shall 
not  be  required.  The  form  shall  contain  words 
clearly  informing  the  person  that  the  fur- 
nishing of  any  Information  with  respect  to 
his  race,  religion,  or  occupation  is  not  a  pre- 
requisite to  his  qualification  for  Jury  service, 
and  that  such  information  need  not  be  fur- 
nished if  the  person  finds  it  objectionable  to 

do  80. 

"(1)  'public  officer'  shall  mean  a  person 
who  is  either  elected  to  public  office  or  who 
is  directly  appointed  by  a  person  elected  to 
public  office." 


Skc.  102.  (a)  Section  1871  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  substitut- 
ing "$20"  for  "$10"  and  "$26"  for  "$14"  in  the 
second  paragraph,  "$16"  for  "$10"  in  the 
third  paragraph,  and  "$80  for  "$10"  in  the 
fourth  paragraph,  and  by  substituting  in  the 


third  paragraph  "10  cents  per  mile,  plus  the 
amount  expended  for  tolls,  for  toll  roads,  and 
for  toll  bridges"  for  "10  cents  per  mile"  in 
the  two  Instances  such  language  occurs,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"Grand  and  petit  Jurors  in  the  district 
courts  for  the  districts  of  Guam  and  the 
Canal  Zone  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  in  this  section  for  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  in  other  district  courts  of 
the  United  States." 

(b)  Section  1821  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  substituting  "$20"  for 
"$4".  "10  cents"  for  "8  cents",  and  "$16"  for 
"$8",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  that  section 
a  new  paragraph  as  follows : 

"Witnesses  In  the  district  courts  for  the 
districts  of  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  shall  receive  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  provided  in  this  section  for  wit- 
nesses in  other  district  courts  of  the  United 
States." 

AMENDMENT  AND  REPXAL 

Sec.  103  (a)  SecUons  13-701,  11-2301 
through  11-2305  except  the  last  paragraph 
of  section  11-2302),  11-2807  through  11-2312 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  entitled  "And  Act  to  in- 
crease the  fee  of  Jurors  In  oondemnatlon  pro- 
ceedings instituted  by  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla",  approved  July  30,  1951  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  7-2 13a),  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  11-2306  of  the  Distilct  of  Co- 
liunbia  (?ode  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 
"5  11-2306.  Manner  of  drawing 

"(a)  If  the  United  States  attorney  for  the 
District  of  C-limibia  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  chief  judge  of  the  district  court,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  presiding  Judge,  that  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  require  it. 
the  Judge  may,  in  his  discretion,  order  an 
additional  grand  Jury  summoned,  which  shall 
be  drawn  at  such  time  as  he  designates.  Un- 
less sooner  discharged  by  order  of  the  chief 
Judge,  or,  In  his  absence,  the  presiding  Judge, 
the  additional  grand  Jury  shall  serve  until 
the  end  of  the  term  in  and  for  which  it  is 
drawn. 

"(b)  The  Jury  commission  for  the  United 
States  District  Cotirt  for  the  EMstrict  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  draw  from  the  qualified  Jury 
wheel  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  required 
the  names  of  persons  to  serve  as  Jurors  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
assigned  to  Jury  panels  in  the  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  and  the  Juvenile  court  as  those 
courts  shall  direct." 

(c)  Section  1608(J)  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  3,  1901  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  7-318) ,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
following:  "and  five  dollars  per  day  for  each 
Juror  for  the  services  of  each  when  actually 
employed". 

(d)  Section  16-1312  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  substituting 
"section  1865  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code" 
for  "Section  11-2301,  and  who.  in  addition, 
are  owners  of  real  property  in  the  District" 
in  suhsectlon  (a)(1).  and  by  substituting 
"chapter  121  of  title  28,  United  States  Code  " 
for  "chapter  23  of  title  11"  in  subsection  (c). 

(e)  SecUon  16-1357  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
phrase  "are  real  property  owners  In  the 
District  and". 

(f)  Section  213  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia",  approved  March  8.  1901  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  22-1414),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  words  "or  wheel"  Immediately  following 
the  word  "box"  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

(g)  Section  44  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1917. 
to  provide  a  civil  government  for  Puerto 
Rico  (39  Stat.  966;  48  U.S.C.  867)  and  sec- 
tions 471  and  472 (b)  of  title  8.  sections  463, 
453.  and  2562(a)  of  title  6,  and  sections  4093 
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through  4106  and  4108  through  4117  of  title 
6,  Canal  2k>iie  Code,  are  repealed.  Subsection 
(b)  of  section  2562  of  title  5,  Canal  Zone 
Code,  Is  redesignated  as  subsection  (a)  and 
amended  by  substituting  "$10"  for  "(2"  and 
"section  1821,  title  28,  United  States  Code" 
for  "subsection  (a)  of  this  section".  Subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  section  2562  of  title  5, 
Canal  Zone  Code,  are  redesignated  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  thereof. 

ETFECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  104.  This  Act  shall  become  effective 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment:  Provided,  That  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  In  any  case  In  which  an  Indict- 
ment has  been  returned  or  petit  Jury  em- 
paneled prior  to  such  effective  date. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
891) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  is  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute bill,  the  provisions  of  which  are  ex- 
plained in  the  analysis  of  the  legislation  that 
follows  In  this  report.  The  suljstitute  bill 
differs  from  the  original  bill  only  in  technical 
respects.  The  purpose  and  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  original  bill  remain  essential- 
ly unchanged. 

PURPOSE  or  LEGISLATION 

The  purpose  of  S.  989  is  to  establish  basic 
machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  grand 
and  p)etlt  Jurors  In  order  to  assure  to  all 
litigants  that  potential  Jurors  will  be  selected 
at  random  from  a  cross  section  of  the  com- 
munity and  to  all  qualified  citizens  the  op- 
portunity to  be  considered  for  Jury  service. 
The  bill  would  amend  chapter  121  of  title  28, 
tJnlted  States  Code,  by  strlltlng  out  sections 
1861  to  1869  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  new  sections  1861  to  1869:  would  amend 
section  1871  of  title  28.  United  States  Code; 
and  would  amend  section  1821  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code. 

The  bill  would  repeal  sections  13-701;  11- 
2301  to  11-2305  (except  the  last  paragraph 
of  sec.  11-2302),  11-2307  to  11-2312  and 
7-2 13a  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Ex- 
cept for  the  last  paragraph  of  subsection 
(a),  section  11-2306  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  would  be  repealed  and 
a  new  subsection  (b)  would  be  added.  The 
bill  would  also  amend  sections  7-318,  16- 
1312.  16-1357  and  22-1414  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code. 

The  legislation  would  also  repeal  section 
44  of  the  act  of  March  2,  1917  (39  Stat.  966; 
48  U.S.C.  867),  and  sections  471  and  472  (b) 
of  title  3,  sections  452,  453.  and  2562  (a)  of 
title  5,  and  sections  40d3  and  4106.  and  sec- 
tions 4108  to  4117  of  title  6  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code. 

Technical  changes  would  be  made  In  the 
heading  of  chapters  121  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  and  in  subsections  (b) ,  (c) ,  and 
(d)  of  section  2562  of  title  5  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Code. 

The  need  for  legislation 
A  Jury  chosen  from  a  representative  com- 
munity sample  Is  a  fundamental  of  our  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  Yet,  Ironically,  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  methods  of  Jury  selec- 
tion actually  used  in  our  Federal  courts.  In- 
stead, this  Nation  hae  stated  and  restated  Its 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  the  representative 
Jury  without  making  any  significant  effort 
to  insure  that  this  goal  is  attained. 
Only  three  times  In  the  entire  history  of 


the  Nation  has  Congress  addressed  Itself  in 
any  Important  way  to  the  subject  of  Federal 
Jury  selection.  In  the  First  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  Congress  directed  that  Federal  Jurors  be 
selected  in  accordance  with  State  practices. 
As  a  result,  a  wide  variety  of  practices  de- 
veiojjed  In  the  Federal  courts. 

So  the  matter  rested  for  over  150  years 
untU  Congress,  In  revising  the  Judicial  Code 
In  1948,  acted  on  a  recommendation  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States  and 
made  a  partially  successful  attempt  to  create 
Independent  Federal  Juror  qualifications.  The 
1948  modification,  however,  failed  to  Include 
any  guidelines  for  the  process  of  selecting  the 
pro8i)ectlve  Jurors  whose  qualifications  were 
to  be  tested.  In  1957,  Congress  carried  for- 
ward the  1948  change  by  creating  fully  Inde- 
pendent Federal  Juror  qualifications.  But 
again  uniformity  was  not  achieved  because 
these  statutory  standards  were  often  treated 
as  minimum  qualification  requirements  to 
which  each  Jury  official  added  his  own  sub- 
jective notions  of  the  characteristics  a  good 
Juror  should  possess. 

Thus,  Congress  has  laid  down  certain  qual- 
ifications for  Federal  Jurors,  but  it  has  never 
specified  the  sources  from  which  the  names 
of  prospective  Jurors  should  be  obtained,  the 
methods  by  which  these  names  should  be  se- 
lected, or  the  bases  upon  which  otherwise 
qualified  Jurors  should  be  eliminated  from 
Jury  service. 

In  the  absence  of  statutory  guidelines  It  Is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  selection  methods 
used  in  the  Federal  courts  lack  any  sem- 
blance of  uniformity.  The  responses  to  the 
subcommittee's  questionnaire  on  existing 
practices  demonstrate  that  at  present  the 
particular  procedures  used  In  Jury  selection 
In  the  various  Judicial  districts  are  governed 
by  no  more  than  the  vagaries  of  local  custom 
and  practice.'  Because  broad  and  cloudy  pow- 
ers have  been  delegated  to  the  court  clerk 
or  Jury  commission  without  provision  for 
adequate  Judicial  supervision,  even  Judges 
are  often  Imperfectly  aware  of  the  procedures 
employed  In  their  courts.' 

The  defect  in  existing  practices,  however,  is 
not  simply  that  they  vary  from  district  to 
district.  Nor  is  It  even  that  lines  of  adminis- 
trative responsibility  are  often  unclear.  The 
defect  that  calls  for  congressional  action  Is 
that  the  representational  goal  of  Jury  selec- 
tion Is  impaired  when  the  methods  used  are 
haphazard  or  less  than  adequate  to  ensure 
fair  selection  from  a  fair  sample. 

The  evidence  that  current  selection  proce- 
dures are  failing  to  meet  our  expectations  In 
that  regard  Is  now  unmistakable.  Repeated 
testimony  at  the  subcommittee's  hearings 
pointed  to  evidence  of  discrimination  In  se- 
lection that  undermines  the  representative 
quality  of  Juries. 

Most  Federal  Jurisdictions  use  the  so-called 
"key  man"  system  of  selection  by  which  "key 
men."  thought  to  have  extensive  contacts 
throughout  the  community,  supply  the 
names  of  prospective  Jurors.  On  its  face,  that 
system  seems  susceptible  to  intentional  dis- 
crimination in  that  it  allows  room  for  Indi- 
vidual choice  in  the  recommendation  of 
names.  But  the  negative  effects  of  the  system 
are  not  limited  to  discrimination  brought 
about  Intentionally.  As  a  number  of  Judges 
testified,  the  fault  of  the  system  is  that  even 
when  administered  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, it  tends  to  produce  unrepresentative 
Jury  venires.  Even  If  the  key  men  do  not  de- 
liberately seek  to  eliminate  certain  types  of 
people  from  Jury  service,  limitations  upon  the 
scope  of  their  acquaintances  bring  about  that 


1  See  hearings,  "Federal  Jury  Selection," 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Improvements 
In  Judicial  Machinery,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  90th  Cong.,  first  sess., 
app.  n.  Hereinafter  cited  as  "Hearings,  'Fed- 
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result.  Friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  key 
men  have  a  disproportionately  greater  chance 
of  being  selected.  And  even  when  a  key  man 
makes  a  special  effort  to  broaden  his  con- 
tacts, the  less  prominent  members  of  the 
community  tend  to  be  neglected.  The  Impact 
of  this  discrimination  may  fall  most  heavily 
upon  minority  or  low-Income  groups. 

Accordingly,  even  though  the  Judges  who 
testified  at  the  subcommittee's  hearings  ac- 
knowledged that  the  key  man  system  is 
ordinarily  administered  In  good  faith,  each 
judge  urged  the  abolition  of  the  system  on 
the  ground  that  unintentional  abuse  Is  all 
too  likely. 

The  testimony  of  one  Judge  from  a  district 
that  currently  employs  a  key  man  system  Is 
Illustrative.  'The  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Lord 
III,  of  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania, 
stated: 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  the  key  man  method 
may  result  In  juries  which  are  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  community  of  which  they 
are  part,  both  geographically  and  In  terms  of 
those  infinitely  more  subtle  characteristics 
vaguely  referred  to  as  political,  social,  ethnic, 
and  economic  background.  However,  the  op- 
portunities for  unintentional  abuse  of  the 
system  are  grave.  •  •  •  Even  when  the  key 
men  are  so  chosen  that  they  do  represent  all 
segments  of  our  pluralistic  citizenry,  there 
U  no  Inherent  guarantee  that  they  them- 
selves will  recruit  and  recommend  Individual 
jurors  who  collectively  embody  the  will  of 
the  community.  Even  more  unlikely  is  it  that 
the  system  can  continue  to  function  with 
evenhanded  representative  Justice.  For  every 
time  the  community  changes.  In  terms  of  the 
political  outlook  of  Its  members,  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  status,  their  ethnic  and 
cultural  composition,  and  of  course  their 
geographical  distribution,  the  perpetuation 
of  the  same  key  men  works  obvious  Impro- 
priety. Yet  how  can  court  administrators  and 
Judges  g;auge  subtle,  nuanced  changes  In  so- 
cietal attitudes  and  find  the  appropriate  key 
men  to  accompany  these  increasingly  fluid 
developments." ' 

But  the  testimony  of  judges  Is  not  the  only 
basis  for  concern.  The  actuality  of  uninten- 
tional discrimination  was  documented  only 
recently  In  the  case  of  Rabinowitz  v.  United 
States.  366  F.  2d  34  (1966).  In  that  case,  the 
operation  of  the  key  man  system  In  one  set 
of  circumstances  was  condemned  even 
though  It  was  stipulated  that  the  officials 
responsible  for  selection  did  not  consciously 
engage  in  discriminatory  practices.  En  banc, 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit concluded  that  the  key  man  system  In 
question  led  to  a  Jury  list  that  did  not  repre- 
sent a  fair  cross  section  of  the  community. 

The  key  man  system  condemned  In  Rabin- 
owitz led  to  the  underrepresentatlon  of 
Negroes  on  the  jury  lists,  but  the  discrimina- 
tory Impact  of  the  system  Is  by  no  means 
limited  to  racial  discrimination.  Another  wit- 
ness at  the  subcommittee's  hearings.  Prof. 
Edwin  S.  Mills,  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, testified  to  discriminatory  results  along 
occupational  lines.  His  statistical  study  of  a 
key  man  system  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Maryland  from  December 
1958  to  December  1961  documented  dramatic 
underrepresentatlon  of  craftsmen,  service 
workers,  and  laborers,  as  compared  with  the 
professional  and  managerial  classes.  Again, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  Intent  to  bring 
about  the  disparity.  Professor  Mills  testified: 

"It  Is  almost  humanly  Impossible  to  avoid 
biases  of  the  kind  •  •  •  found  when  jurors 
are  selected  by  the  key  man  system.  First, 
people  known  to  prominent  Individuals  or 
associated  with  almost  any  kind  of  organiza- 
tion will  display  an  occupational  bias.  Sec- 
ond, it  Is  well  known  among  statisticians 
that  any  sampling  procedure  Involving  hu- 
man  discretion   almost  Inevitably   leads  to 
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biased  results.  No  matter  how  conscientious- 
ly they  try  to  choose  randomly,  human  be- 
ings almost  always  choose  biased  samples."  * 

Since  the  key  man  system  In  one  form  or 
another  Is  employed  In  more  than  half  of 
the  Federal  districts,'  evidence  that  It  un- 
dermines the  goals  of  jury  selection  Is  enough 
to  sound  the  call  for  reform.  But  taken  to- 
gether with  the  diversity  of  practices  among 
the  jurisdictions,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
district  judges  concerning  their  role  in  the 
Jury  selection  process,*  the  case  for  reform 
is  virtually  unassailable. 

Indeed,  although  some  witnesses  at  the 
subcommittee's  hearings  testified  that  their 
selection  process  at  home  did  not  produce 
unrepresentative  jury  lists,  no  witness  op- 
posed the  need  for  reform  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Included  among  the  groups  support- 
ing congressional  action  were  the  Judicial 
Conlerence  of  the  United  States,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association,  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  Bights,  the  Federal  Bar  Association, 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association,  the  National  Association  of  De- 
fense Counsel,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Railroad  Trial  Counsel.  In  addition,  law 
professors,  private  practitioners,  and  clerks 
of  U.S.  district  courts  all  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  recognize  the  need  for  national  leg- 
islation and  to  act  accordingly  to  meet  that 
need. 

Legislative  history  and  background  of 
S.  989 

Early  In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress, on  January  17,  1067,  Senator  Joseph 
D.  Tidings,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
on  Improvements  In  Judicial  Machinery,  an- 
nounced that  the  subcommittee  would  hold 
wide-ranging  and  thoroughgoing  hearings 
on  the  jury  selection  process  in  the  Federal 
courts.  To  provide  a  focus  for  the  Inquiry, 
Senator  Tydlngs  Introduced  five  bills  rep- 
resenting a  variety  of  approaches  to  re- 
form— S.  383,  S.  384,  S.  385,  S.  386,  and  S.  387. 
Although  some  of  the  proposals  were  In- 
consistent with  others,  all  were  presented 
In  order  that  the  subcommittee  might  con- 
sider a  full  spectrum  of  alternatives.  On 
February  16,  1967,  and  March  20,  1967,  two 
further  bills  were  InUoduced.  The  first  is 
the  one  reported,  S.  989  drafted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  and  later  approved  by  the  Conference 
as  a  whole  on  March  30,  1967.  The  second. 
S.  1319,  Is  substantially  Identical  with  the 
administration-sponsored  title  I  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1967. 

Hearings  on  the  seven  bills  were  held  on 
March  21,  22,  and  29;  April  11  and  12;  May  2 
and  16;  June  6  and  28;  and  July  20.  During 
these  bearings  the  subcommittee  received 
testimony  in  written  or  oral  form  from:  The 
Honorable  Ramsey  Clark.  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States;  Dale  W.  Broeder,  Esq., 
formerly  associated  with  the  Chicago  Jury 
Project;  the  Honorable  Harrison  L.  Winter. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit; 
the  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Lord  HI,  VS.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Peim- 
sylvanla;  William  L.  Marbury,  Esq.,  of  Balti- 
more; Norman  P.  Ramsey,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore; 
William  F.  Walsh,  chairman-elect  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Section  of  Crimi- 
nal Law;  Profs.  Harry  Kalven,  Jr.,  and  Hans 
Zelsel,  authors  of  "The  American  Jury";  Prof. 
Monroe  H.  Freedman,  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Law  School;  Alexander  Boe- 
koff,  Esq.,  of  the  Federal  Bar  Association: 
Prof.  Edwin  Mills,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Unlver- 
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slty;  Eastman  Birkett,  Esq.,  and  Sheldon  H. 
Elsen,  Esq.,  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Leg- 
islation of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  Leon  RisCassl,  Esq.,  and 
Theodore  Koskoff,  Esq.,  of  the  American  Trial 
Lawyers  AssociaUon;  William  Taylor,  Esq., 
Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights;  the  Honorable  Irving  R.  Kaufman, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Oper- 
ation of  the  Jury  System  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States;  the  Honorable 
Alexander  Holtzoff,  U.S.  District  Coiirt  for  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr., 
Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Clarence  Mitchell, 
Jr.,  Esq.,  legislative  chairman  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights;  Gen. 
Charles  Decker,  of  the  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association;  Melvln  Belli,  Esq., 
of  San  Francisco;  Lawrence  Spelser,  Esq.,  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  J.  Albert 
Won,  Esq.,  of  the  AFL-CIO;  nine  clerks  of 
U.S.  district  courts;  Prank  Relfanyder,  Esq., 
of  the  American  Bar  Association;  Robert 
Landis,  Esq.,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Trial  Counsel;  Jack  G.  Day,  Esq.,  of 
the  National  Association  of  Defense  Lawyers 
in  Criminal  Cases;  the  Honorable  J.  Braxton 
Craven,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit;  and  the  Honorable  Donald  P.  Lay, 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  hearings,  the  de- 
cision was  reached  to  report  out  an  amended 
version  of  S.  989 — the  bill  approved  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States. 
Your  committee  believes  that  S.  989  Is  the 
measure  that  best  combines  the  principle  of 
random  selection  with  the  fiexlblUty  required 
to  accommodate  local  conditions  In  03  judi- 
cial districts.  Most  of  the  vritnesses  testify- 
ing lent  support  to  this  measure.  And  many 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  administration's 
measure,  S.  1319,  also  stated  the  view  that 
S.  989,  a  bill  predicated  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, was  a  satisfactory  alternative. 

The  reported  bill  also  has  the  full  support 
of  the  American  Bar  Association.  The  meas- 
ure was  considered  at  length  by  both  the 
ABA's  Section  of  Judicial  Administration  and 
its  Section  of  Criminal  Law.  Both  sections 
approved  resolutions,  without  dissenting 
vote,  urging  enactment  of  S.  989.  At  the  1967 
annual  convention,  the  ABA's  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors unanimously  approved  S.  989,  and 
sent  the  proposal  to  the  association's  highest 
body,  the  House  of  Delegates.  The  House  of 
Delegates,  after  a  thorough  discussion  of  the 
bill  and  the  principles  behind  It,  passed 
without  substantial  opposition  a  resolution 
that  "approves  and  endorses  S.  989."' 

AddlUonally,  S.  989  has  a  "legislative  his- 
tory" within  the  Judicial  Conference  that  is 
worthy  of  note.  A  26-year  history  preceded 
the  Conference's  sponsorship  of  the  propoeal. 
In  1941  a  committee  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Judge  John  C.  Knox,  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  undertook  a  comprehen- 
sive empirical  investigation  of  existing  prac- 
tices as  a  background  for  proposed  reforms. 
The  committee  analyzed  responses  to  de- 
tailed questionnaires  returned  by  all  district 
judges,  court  clerks,  Jxiry  commissioners,  and 
43  local  bar  associations.  Its  report  led,  14 
years  later,  to  the  adoption  of  uniform  quali- 
fications for  Federal  jurors  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957. 

But  the  Conference  recognized  that  only  a 
first  step  had  been  taken.  In  September 
1957  It  authorized  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  In  New  York  to  update  the 
Knox  report.  This  study  led  to  a  new  report 
approved  by  the  Conference  in  1960 — "The 
Jury  System  In  the  Federal  Courts,"  26  P.RJ3. 
409.  This  report  noted  that  despite  the  1957 
reforms  difficulties  remained  in  the  selec- 
tion process  as  a  whole.  The  source  of  juror 
names  remained  unspecified  and.  In  fact, 
names  were  still  obtained  from  key  men  and 


unofficial  lists.  The  1960  report  reconunend- 
ed  that  selection  be  conducted  so  that  jurors 
would  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  intel- 
ligence, morality,  integrity,  and  cotnmon- 
sense  as  possible.  The  report  concluded,  bow- 
ever,  that  problems  of  Jury  selection  ought 
not  to  be  attacked  ^Ith  uniform  national 
legislation. 

But  complaints  continued  to  mount  that 
jury  selection  was  mismanaged  in  some  dis- 
tricts. The  Conference's  initial  response  was 
to  request  U.S.  attorneys  to  review  selection 
procedures  with  the  local  clerk  and  jury  com- 
missioners. This  request  led  to  reports  by  the 
U.S.  attorneys  concerning  particular  sub- 
standard districts,  and  in  each  one  of  tb« 
chief  Judges  of  the  relevant  circuit  and  dis- 
trict were  duly  Informed.  In  1962,  the  Con- 
ference took  a  further  step.  A  bill  proposed 
by  the  Conference's  Committee  on  the  Op- 
eration of  the  Jury  System  was  Introduced 
as  H.R.  3284  In  the  88th  Congress.  It  con- 
tained, among  other  things,  machinery  to 
root  out  systematic  exclusion  of  particular 
classes  of  individuals  from  the  Jury  panel, 
and  provision  for  the  use  of  questionnaires 
in  selecting  qualified  Jurors.  No  action  was 
taken  on  this  bill  during  the  88th  Congress, 
but  It  was  reintroduced  In  the  89th  Congress 
as  H.R.  6640,  which  was  passed  by  the  House. 
Interest  in  the  subject  of  Jury  selection  In- 
creased, and  in  1966  this  Interest  had  reached 
the  point  that  34  Jury  bills  were  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

The  major  propoeal  under  consideration  in 
1966  was  title  I  of  the  1966  clvU  rights  bill. 
Introduced  In  the  House  as  HJa.  14765  (passed 
by  the  House  on  August  9,  1966),  and  In  the 
Senate  as  S.  3296.  Title  I  of  these  bUls  is  the 
predecessor  of  S.  1319  introduced  this  year. 
But  the  Judicial  Conference  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  the  measure,  and 
that  factor,  together  with  serious  problems  of 
administrative  feasibility,  was  widely  cited 
as  a  major  reason  for  the  failure  to  enact  the 
proposal. 

The  Conference  responded  quickly,  how- 
ever, to  the  controversy  aroused  by  the  at- 
tempt to  legislate  extensive  jury  selection  re- 
form. In  August  1966,  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  reactivated  the  Conference's  Commit- 
tee on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury  System,  ap- 
pointed Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit,  as 
Chairman,  and  named  eleven  other  members, 
one  from  each  Judicial  circuit:  The  Honorable 
Robert  A.  Alnsworth,  Jr.;  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam H.  Becker;  the  Honorable  J.  Spencer 
Bell;  8  the  Honorable  Edward  C.  Bratton;  the 
Honorable  Bernard  M.  Decker;  the  Honor- 
able Howard  T.  Glgnoux;  the  Honorable  A. 
Leon  Hlgglnbotham;  the  Honorable  Alex- 
ander Holtzoff;  the  Honorable  William  J. 
Jameson;  the  Honorable  Sylvester  J.  Ryan; 
and  the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Wilson. 

The  Kaufman  Committee  met  first  in  Sep- 
tember 1966  after  its  members  had  studied 
pending  jury  bills,  congressional  hearings, 
correspondence  from  judges,  court  clerks, 
jury  commissioners,  and  U.S.  attorneys,  and 
a  large  volume  of  materials  previously  re- 
ported to  the  Conference.  At  the  Committee's 
suggestion  the  Conference  at  its  September 
1966  meeting  endorsed  the  principle  of  ran- 
dom selection  to  achieve  representative  juries, 
and  approved  the  appointment  of  a  subcom- 
mittee to  study  the  details  of  legislation. 
The  subcommittee,  chaired  by  Chief  Judge 
William  H.  Becker,  formulated  Its  views  at 
a  meeting  In  November  1966,  and  subse- 
quently drafted  a  bill  and  a  report  t^at  were 
submitted  to  the  Kaufman  Committee  in 
January  1967. 

In  P^ebruary  1967,  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  the  civil  rights  Ull  of  1967.  In  its 
major  principles,  Utle  I  of  that  bill  did  not 
differ  from  the  Kaufman  Committee's  pro- 


'See   hearings,   "Federal  Jury  S«leotlOQ.'< 
p.  689a. 


•  Judge  Bell  died  In  March  of  1967.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Honorable  J.  Braxton 
Craven.  Jr. 
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posal  or  from  the  administration's  IMfl  pro- 
posal. But  the  Kaufman  Committee  choee  to 
go  forward  with  its  own  measure  since  it 
contained  Important  differences  In  detail 
that  were  responsive  in  the  main  to  changes 
suggested  by  district  Judges  throughout  the 
country. 

On  February  16.  1967,  Senator  Tydlngs  in- 
troduced the  Kaxifman  Committee's  proposal 
as  S.  989.  It  was  introduced  prior  to  Judicial 
Conference  consideration  in  order  that  it 
might  be  before  the  subcommittee  at  each 
of  its  hearings.  Subsequently,  the  Judicial 
Conference  approved  the  measure,  disap- 
proved all  other  pending  bills,  and  gave  Judge 
Kaufman  authority  to  make  technical 
changes  for  the  Conference. 

The  foregoing  history  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference's activity  in  the  Jury  selection  area 
reflects  the  care  with  which  S.  989  was  pre- 
pared. The  proposed  legislation  has  emerged 
only  after  26  years  of  empirical  study  and 
deliberation  by  members  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, who  have  kept  up  a  continuing  dia- 
logue as  well  with  those  Interested  In  Jury 
selection  In  all  sectors  of  the  legal  process. 

GEITEKAL    PKINCIPLES    OT    THZ    LXCI5LATTON 

The  bin  embodies  two  important  general 
principles:  (1)  random  selection  of  Juror 
names  from  the  voter  lists  of  the  district  or 
division  In  which  court  Is  held;  and  (2) 
determination  of  Juror  disqualifications,  ex- 
cuses, exemptions,  and  exclusions  on  the  basis 
of  objective  criteria  only.  These  principles 
provide  the  best  method  for  obtaining  Jury 
lists  that  represent  a  cross  section  of  the 
relevant  community  and  for  establishing  an 
effective  bulwark  against  impermissible  forms 
of  discrimination  and  arbitrariness. 

Random  selection  from  voter  lists  is  not  a 
new  method.  It  has  been  used  by  a  number 
of  Federal  district  courts  for  some  years,  in 
part  because  it  can  easily  be  used  to  produce 
a  large  number  of  Jtiror  names.  In  many  dis- 
tricts citizens  have  complained  about  the 
frequency  with  which  they  arc  called  lor  Jury 
service  while  others,  equally  qualified,  are 
called  infrequently  or  not  at  all.  Random 
selection  from  voter  lists  shoxUd  go  far  toward 
eliminating  these  complaints,  both  becaiise 
anyone  whose  name  appears  on  the  voter  lists 
has  a  chance  of  being  selected  equal  to  that 
of  any  other  listed  person,  and  because  voter 
lists  contain  a  number  of  names  sufficiently 
large  to  instire  that  no  one  need  be  called  for 
more  than  his  fair  share  of  Jury  duty. 

The  advantages  of  random  selection  from 
voter  lists  are  not  limited,  however,  to  easing 
the  clerks'  task  In  obtaining  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  Jurors  or  to  allocating  Jury  duty  fairly 
among  the  citizenry.  More  Important,  ran- 
dom selection  eliminates  the  key  man  system 
and  ensures  that  Jurors  will  be  selected  with- 
out regard  to  race,  wealth,  political  affiliation, 
or  any  other  impermissible  criterion.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  random  selection  tradi- 
tionally has  been  the  method  used  to  select 
Juror  names  from  the  qualified  Jury  wheel. 
The  bill  simply  extends  this  principle  back- 
ward In  time  to  encompass  the  method  used 
to  obtain  the  names  placed  in  the  qualified 
Jury  wheel.  It  thus  virtiially  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  impermissible  discrimination 
and  arbitrariness  at  all  stages  of  the  Jury 
selection  process,  and  thereby  tends  to  enswe 
that  the  Jury  list  will  be  drawn  from  a  croa* 
section  of  the  community.* 


The  bin  speciflea  that  voter  lists  be  used  as 
the  basic  source  of  Juror  names.  These  lists 
provide  the  widest  community  cross  section 
of  any  list  readily  available.  Census  data 
quickly  become  out  of  date  and  are  not  suit- 
able. In  the  words  of  Attorney  General  Ram- 
sey Clark  presenting  the  administration's 
views: 

"We  looked  at  every  tyi>e  of  list  we  could 
find.  We  looked  at  post  office  addresses,  at 
Civil  Service  Commission  lists,  at  Social  Se- 
curity lists,  and  we  considered  telephone 
books,  and  a  city  directory  sort  of  list,  and 
we  couldn't  find  any  list  that  would  be  across 
the  country  nearly  as  good  as  the  voter 
list." '" 

Prof.  Harry  Kalven  and  Prof.-Statlstlclan 
Hans  Zelsel  were  among  the  many  witnesses 
who  agreed: 

"Now  which  lists  are  under  consideration? 
Telephone  lists  have  the  disadvantage  that 
they  have  an  economic  bias.  •  *  *  City  di- 
rectories, to  the  extent  to  which  they  exist, 
are  a  good  source,  although  they  have  the 
difficulty  that  they  contain  also  non-U.S.  citi- 
zens, and  therefore  have  a  lot  of  names  which 
have  to  be  screened  out.  •  •  •  But  the  major 
argument  against  using  city  directories  is 
that  they  are  available  only  in  very  few  cities. 
•  •  •  When  all  is  said  and  done,  we  believe 
tbit  the  voter  registration  list  Is  by  far  the 
most  desirable  list  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Juror  selection  process.  We  don't  mean  neces- 
sarily that  the  voter  list  should  be  the  only 
one.  If  it  is  fotind  seriously  deficient,  as  It 
might  be  in  some  areas,  then  by  all  means  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  other  lists,  but  I 
think  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  statisti- 
cian who  wants  to  obtain  a  representative 
cross  section  of  the  population,  the  voter  list 
Is  by  far  the  most  desirable  source." 


•In  tbe  Inttfest  of  theoretical  accuracy, 
some  quaUflcatlona  should  be  added.  Al- 
thoxigh  the  biU  declares  as  its  policy  that 
litigants  In  the  Federal  courts  "have  the 
right  to  grand  and  petit  Jtixle*  selected  at 
random,"  the  selection  system  under  the 
bill  would  not  be  entirely  randoaoi.  At  Tarious 
points  In  the  process,  candidates  for  Jury 
service  may  be  eliminated  If  they  fall  short 
of  the  requirements  for  s^lce  speclflcaUy 
enumerated  In  the  bill.  Moreover,  preemptory 


challenges  and  challenges  for  cause  are  re- 
tained. All  of  these  Instances  are,  strictly 
speaking,  exceptions  to  a  purely  random 
selection  system.  But  the  bill  otherwise 
firmly  establishes  the  principle  of  random- 
ness by  requiring  the  use  of  random  tech- 
niques for  arriving  at  the  names  of  those  who 
shall  then  be  subject  to  the  specified  bases 
for  elimination. 

It  is  also  true  that,  to  the  extent  that  the 
bill  does  provide  for  random  selection,  it  does 
not  insist  upon  randomness  In  the  sense  In 
which  that  term  might  be  understood  by 
statisticians.  Many  districts  may  seek  the 
aid  of  statisticians  In  developing  systems  of 
selection  that  do  meet  the  standards  of  that 
profession,  and  they  are  encouraged  to  do 
so.  No  doubt  such  systems  enhance  the  like- 
lihood of  attaining  the  cross  sectional  goal 
of  the  bill.  But  for  reasons  of  administrative 
feasibility  your  committee  did  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  require  the  use  o*  random  selec- 
tion in  the  statistical  sense.  It  is  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  if  the 
plan  adopts  some  system  of  selection  that  af- 
fords no  room  for  Impermissible  discrimina- 
tion against  individuals  or  groups. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  plan  may  specify 
selection  of  every  76th  name  from  the  voter 
list,  or  every  name  at  the  bottom  of  a  page 
In  the  list,  or  all  the  names  on  the  list,  even 
though  in  certain  cases  statisticians  might 
not  agree  that  truly  random  selection  would 
be  the  result.  Ukewlse,  In  drawing  names 
from  the  mastet  and  qualified  Jviry  wheels 
some  similar  processes  may  be  designated. 
Under  this  definition  ol  randomness,  the 
plan  may  also  permit  courts  to  continue  to 
use  "rotation  methods"  or  "jxiry  pods"  tn 
assigning  persons  to  grant  and  petit  Juries, 
provided  that  these  methods,  too,  are  free 
from  any  taint  of  impermissible  discrimi- 
nation against  groups  or  Individuals.  See, 
e.g.,  the  discussion  at  proposed  sec.  1866, 
infra,  at  pp.  Sl-82. 

1°  Hearings,  "Federal  Jviry  Selection,"  at 
p.  43. 

"Id.,  at  p.  131. 


The  bill  reqxilres  that  the  voter  lists  be 
supplemented  by  other  sources  whenever  they 
do  not  adequately  reflect  a  cross  section  o^ 
the  community.  It  also  allows  for  substitu- 
tion of  other  lists  for  the  voter  lists,  but  only 
In  those  rare  instances  in  which  the  policies 
of  the  act  require  such  substitution. 

The  voting  list  requirement,  together  with 
the  provision  for  supplementation  or  sub- 
stitution. Is  therefore  the  primary  technique 
for  implementing  the  cross  sectional  goal  of 
this  legislation.  The  bill  uses  the  term  "fair 
cross  section  of  the  community"  In  order  to 
permit  minor  deviations  from  a  fully  accurate 
cross  section.  The  voting  list  need  not  per- 
fectly mirror  the  percentage  structure  of  the 
conununlty.  But  any  substantial  percentage 
deviations  must  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
supplemental  sources.  Your  committee  would 
leave  the  definition  of  "substantial"  to  the 
process  of  Judicial  decision. 

If  the  voter  lists  are  used  and  supple- 
mented where  necessary,  and  if  the  proce- 
dures outlined  in  the  bill  are  otherwise 
rigorously  followed,  it  is  no  departiue  from 
the  standards  of  the  legislation  that  the 
qualified  Jury  wheel,  the  venire  or  array,  or 
the  Jury  itself,  may  not  reflect  a  community 
cross  section  The  act  guarantees  only  that 
the  Jury  shall  be  "selected  at  random  from  a 
fair  cross  section  of  the  conununlty."  It  does 
not  require  that  at  any  stage  beyond  the 
Initial  source  list  the  selection  process  shall 
produce  groups  that  accurately  mirror  com- 
munity makeup.  Thus,  no  challenge  lies  on 
that  basis.  In  short,  the  act  attempts  to 
achieve  Its  cross  sectional  aim  by  Insuring 
that  the  basic  source  list  Is  adequate  in  that 
regard  and  that  no  procedure  is  employed 
that  would  impermissibly  diminish  the  like- 
lihood that  a  cross  section  will  be  attained. ■* 

In  a  sense  the  use  of  voter  lists  as  the 
basic  source  of  Juror  names  discriminates 
against  those  who  have  the  requisite  quali- 
fications for   Jury  service   but  who   do   not 
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"  This  textual  comment  is  designed  to  re- 
solve the  doubts  raised  in  a  recent  case.  In 
footnote  8  of  the  opinion  In  United  States  t. 
Telman  (Aug.  3,  1967)  Crlm.  25009,  the  U.S. 
District  Court  lor  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia  speculated  as  follows: 

"When  there  is  no  systematic  exclusion 
and  when  the  selection  is  made  objectively 
and  impartially,  reason  would  dictate  that 
all  that  Is  required  has  been  done.  However, 
when  the  conceptual  standard  of  an  ade- 
quate cross  section  is  superimposed  on  a  con- 
current practical  racial  problem,  the  situa- 
tion becMnes  blurred.  There  Is  reason  to  con. 
elude  that  racial  balance  has  become  an  ab- 
solute Jury  standard  and  prior  permissive 
qualifications  or  sources  become  absolute  if 
racial  imbalance  Indirectly  results.  This 
pragmatic  approach  is  demonstrated  by  such 
cases  as  Z,abaf  v.  Bennett,  365  F.  2d  (5th 
Clr.  1966);  Brooks  v.  Beto,  366  F.  2d  1  (6th 
Clr.  1966);  Scott  v.  Walker,  358  F.  2d  56  (5th 
Clr.  1966) ;  and  a  host  of  cases  exemplified  by 
the  listing  in  note  3  of  Billingsley  v.  Clayton, 
359  F.  2d  13  at  17  (6th  Cir.  1966).  When  a 
bona  fide  system  objectively  administered 
happens  to  produce  an  Imbalanced  racial  re- 
sult. Its  legality  is  still  somewhat  subject  to 
question.  Until  that  question  is  finally  re- 
solved by  the  courts  or  new  legislation,  it 
would  appear  reasonable  that  a  Jury  com- 
missioner and  clerk  would  be  Justified  In  se- 
curing sufficient  questionnaires  from  know 
Negro  electors  until  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  cognisable  racial  group  in  the  com- 
munity Is  adequately  reflected  on  the  quail- 
fled  list.  Certainly,  to  within  the  permissible 
variances  Indicated  in  Swain  v.  Alabama.  380 
U.S.  202  (1964),  and  Billingsley  v.  Clayton. 
359  F.  2d  13  (5th  Clr.  1966).  Otherwise,  all 
Interim  trails  would  be  open  to  this  attack." 

This  bill  makes  clear  that  proportional 
racial  representation  is  not  required  If  the 
procedtires  of  the  bill  are  followed. 


register  or  vote.  This  is  not  unfair,  however, 
because  anyone  with  minimal  qualifica- 
tions— qualifications  that  are  relevant  to 
Jury  service — can  cause  his  name  to  be  placed 
on  the  lists  simply  by  registering  or  voting. 
No  economic  or  social  characteristics  prevent 
one  who  wants  to  be  considered  for  Jtiry 
service  from  having  his  name  placed  in  the 
pool  from  which  Jurors  are  selected. 

The  second  principle — determination  of 
disqualifications,  excuses,  exemptions  and 
exclusions  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria 
only — is  designed  to  work  with  random  se- 
lection to  produce  Juries  that  represent  the 
community  fairly.  In  essence,  this  principle 
would  prohibit  the  widespread  current  prac- 
tice of  imposing  qualifications  above  and  be- 
yond those  specified  by  Congress. 

Many  Federal  district  courts  and  officials 
administering  Jury  selection  treat  the  pres- 
ent statutory  qualification  requirements — 
citizenship,  age,  residence,  literacy,  health, 
and  lawful  behavior — as  minimum  stand- 
ards to  which  may  be  added  subjective  no- 
tions of  "good  character,  approved  integrity, 
sound  Judgment  and  fair  education."  See, 
e.g.,  united  States  v.  Hunt,  266  F.  Supp.  178, 
183  (W.  D.  Texas.  1967).  In  at  least  some 
instances,  even  though  the  Jury  selection 
officials  were  well  Intentloned,  these  addi- 
tional qualification  requirements  have  pro- 
duced discriminatory  results,  especially  in 
relation  to  the  poor  and  other  minorities. 
See  e.g.,  Rahinowitz  v.  United  States,  366  P. 
2d  34  (5th  Clr.  1966).  Moreover,  your  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  that  additional  quali- 
fications are  necessary  to  obtain  Jurors  with 
Intelligence  and  good  Judgment  sufficient  to 
understand  and  render  an  appropriate  ver- 
dict. Accordingly,  the  bill  prohibits  them.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  bill  c"oes 
not  change  the  method  of  challenging  Jurors 
at  voir  dire.  In  particular,  the  bill  leaves  un- 
distvu-bed  the  right  of  a  litigant  to  exercise 
his  peremptory  challenges  to  eliminate  Jurors 
for  purely  subjective  reasons. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
bill's  insistence  upon  objective  qualification 
criteria.  They  would  authorize  the  Jury  com- 
mission or  the  clerk  to  Interview  potential 
Jurors  In  order  to  determine  whether,  for 
example,  the  ostensibly  qualified  Juror  Is  "so 
lacking  m  Intelligence,  information,  probity, 
or  common  sense  as  to  be  unable  to  render 
satisfactory  Jury  service."  Advocates  of  such 
pretrial  "subjective  screening"  contend  that 
unless  It  is  permitted,  random  selection  of 
Jurors,  screened  only  for  objective  qualifica- 
tions, will  undermine  the  quality  of  Jury 
performance. 

All  who  are  concerned  with  fair  Jury  selec- 
tion are  concerned  as  well  t^hat  Juries  be 
competent  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to 
them.  As  Senator  Ervln,  of  North  Carolina, 
has  p»olnted  out  in  summarising  the  con- 
clusion of  the  1960  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury 
Sjrstem,  "the  Jury  •  •  •  has  an  awesome 
responsibility  in  American  Justice.  It  de- 
termines the  fate  of  men — their  property, 
their  freedom,  and  sometimes  their  lives. 
To  work  well.  Indeed,  to  work  Justice,  the 
Jury  must  perform  according  to  the  premises 
that  the  law  lays  down.">'  To  be  able  to  do 
this  the  Jury  mtist  be  able  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  and  evaluate  it  sensibly,  to  com- 
prehend the  instructions  given  on  the  gov- 
erning law,  and  to  make  its  decisions  wisely 
and  honestly.  Tour  committee  has  felt  very 
strongly,  therefore,  that  if  Juries  are  to  per- 
form satisfactorily,  the  quality  of  Jurors  must 
be  maintained.  For  that  reason,  your  com- 
mittee has  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
ensuring  the  quality  of  Jurors  and  thus  has 
approved  this  bill  only  upon  determining 
that   it   Includes    a   number   of   provisions 


sufficient  to  attain  high  levels  of  Juror  com- 
petence. 

These  statutory  safeguards  against  incom- 
petence "  constitute  one  reason  for  your 
committee's  decision  not  to  include  a  pro- 
vUion  for  subjective  screening  In  the  bill. 
But  in  addition,  there  is  persuasive  evidence 
that  subjective  Interviews  are  neither  useful 
nor  reqviired  to  secure  competent  Juries.  The 
case  against  subjective  screening  rests  on 
three  grounds:  first,  any  feasible  system  of 
Interviews  would  be  inadequate  at  best  in 
determining  whether  a  potential  Juror  has 
such  quality  as  "probity"  and  "common 
sense";  second,  the  cost  of  the  interviews 
would  be  high  and  the  risks  serious,  and  both 
would  be  excessive  In  relation  to  any  possible 
benefits;  and  third,  existing  empirical  evi- 
dence demonstrates  no  need  for  such  screen- 
ing. 

If  personal  interviews  were  authorized, 
pratlcallty  would  demand  that  they  be  short. 
In  most  metropolitan  districts  where  large 
numbers  of  Jurors  are  called,  extensive  inter- 
views would  burden  court  officials  Intolerably. 
Even  with  additional  court  personnel,"  It  is 
hard  to  conceive  that  the  Interviews  could 
be  longer  than  20  or  30  minutes.  Interviews 
so  short  cannot  adequately  test  for  many  of 
the  qualities  most  Important  for  Jury  service; 
for  example,  attention  span,  memory,  ability 
to  evaluate  character  and  credibility,  capacity 
to  distinguish  the  relevant  from  the  irrele- 
vant, willingness  to  follow  instructions,  im- 
partiaUty,  and  range  of  general  living 
experience. 

And  many  of  the  qxialitles  the  interviewers 
would  be  asked  to  look  for  are,  in  the  words  of 
Judge  Irving  Kaufman  testifying  before  the 
subcommittee,  like  "globules  of  mercury- 
impossible  to  grasp."  For  example,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  all  would  agree  on  whether  a 
given  individual  has  commonsense,  and  it  Is 
even  more  unlikely  that  any  such  Judgment 
could  Justifiably  be  grounded  on  a  short  In- 
terview. Hence,  subjective  screening  Is  likely 
to  distort  the  composition  of  the  ventre  and 
thereby  undermine  the  basic  cross-sectional 
goal  of  the  selection  process.  Significantly,  in 
districts  where  subjective  screening  takes 
place  now,  the  Judges  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Committee  learned  that  a  "prospec- 
tive Juror  may  be  considered  unfit  for  Jviry 
service  because  a  clerk  thinks  his  appearance 
is  sloppy,  or  his  (formal)  education  Is  defi- 
cient, or  because  he  is  not  very  articulate,  or 
speaks  with  an  accent,  or  appears  nerv- 
ous. •  •  •"  "  Impressions  such  as  these  are 
likely  to  form  the  basis  for  a  stereotype  of  a 
"good  Juror"  that  will  be  xised  by  interviewers 
to  reject  all  who  do  not  meet  its  narrow 
criteria.  Thus,  even  if  interviewers  always  act 
in  good  faith,  they  will  tend  to  produce  dis- 
torted Juries  that  do  not  speak  with  the  voice 
of  the  community. 

In  addition,  the  undeflnable  contours  of 
subjective  criteria  provide  opportunities  for 
discrimination  by  the  occasional  official  who 
acts  in  bad  faith.  To  meet  this  possibility 
there  ought  to  be  a  prooed\ire  for  chsOlenging 
the  selection  system  on  the  ground  that  of- 
ficial discretion  was  exercised  In  bad  faith. 
The  availabUity  of  such  a  procedxire  would 
increase  Judicial  burdens  by  requiring  courts 
to  evaluate  allegations  not  only  of  procedural 
Irregtilarity  in  tl»e  selection  system,  but  also 


of  bad  faith.  It  would  thereby  frustrate  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  statute — to  llnUt  and 
simplify  the  challenge  process  by  restricting 
challenges  to  those  based  on  procedural 
grounds."  Moreover,  the  vagueness  of  sub- 
jective standards  is  likely  to  be  sufficient  to 
cloak  evil  intent  and  thereby  render  effective 
review  impossible. 

Due  to  the  virtually  unreviewable  discre- 
tion of  the  interviewers,  the  result  of  a  sub- 
jective system  must  be  confusion,  uncer- 
tainty, and  diversity  in  the  qualifications  for 
Jury  service.  An  occasional  Juror  lacking  In 
probity  or  commensense  may  In  fact  be 
weeded  out,  but  only  at  the  cost  of  others, 
fully  qualified  to  serve,  who  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  on  a  basis  vmrelated 
to  their  capacity  to  perform.  Ultimately, 
then,  subjective  screening  is  both  unlikely 
to  enhance  the  competence  of  Juries  and 
quite  likely  to  undermine  their  representa- 
tional character. 

It  may  yet  be  argued,  however,  that  sub- 
jective screening  ought  to  be  authorized  be- 
cause, even  if  inefficient  and  inaccurate,  it 
is  the  only  process  available  to  weed  out 
those  whose  Incapacity  will  not  show  up  un- 
der objective  tests.  That  argiiment  might  be 
persuasive  if  there  were  compelling  evidence 
that  in  the  absence  of  such  screening  our 
Juries  would  be  substantially  Infected  with 
IncompetentJijrorB. 

Existing  SWdence,  however,  is  quite  to  the 
contrary.  The  process  of  random  selection 
from  a  broadly  based  list,  coupled  with  dis- 
qualiflcation  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria 
only,  is  already  operative  in  a  substantial 
number  of  Judicial  districts.  For  example, 
such  a  selection  process  has  been  in  xise  in 
the  district  of  Nevada  for  approximately  40 
years.  There  have  been  no  substantial  allega- 
tions of  Jury  Incompetence  in  the  Federal 
courts  of  that  State.  Likewise,  In  a  nvimber 
of  heavily  populated  Judicial  districts  the 
experience  has  been  the  same. 

In  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan,  encom- 
passing Detroit,  such  a  system  has  been  In 
use  in  the  U.S.  district  court  for  10  to  15 
years,  without  substantial  complaint  that 
Juries  do  not  perform  at  high  levels.  The  fol- 
lowing Judicial  districts  also  employ  systems 
tha^  do  not  differ  significantly  from  the  ran- 
dom-selection and  objective-criteria  princi- 
ples of  S.  989,  although  they  may  differ 
widely  In  the  details  of  how  these  principles 
are  administered:  Alaska,  the  four  Califor- 
nia districts,  the  Canal  Zone,  Colorado,  Dela- 
ware, the  southern  district  of  Plorida,  the 
middle  and  northern  districts  of  Georgia. 
Hawaii,  the  northern  and  southern  districts 
of  Illinois,  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
of  Mlssotiri,"  Minnesota,  Massachusetts,  the 
eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  New  Jersey,  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
the  southern  district  of  Ohio,  the  eastern 
district  of  Oklahoma.  Puerto  Rico,  Rhode  Is- 
land, Utah,  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia, 


"Ervln,  Sam  J.,  Jr.,  "Jury  Reform  Needs 
More  Thought,"  63  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  133, 134  (1967). 


»  See  pp.  — ,  infra. 

»•  A  number  of  court  clerks  responding  to 
the  subcommittee's  questionnaire  empha- 
sized that  any  increase  in  the  functions  of 
their  staffs  would  require  additional  man- 
power and  additional  appropriations  for  op- 
erating costs.  At  least  seven  districts  would 
require  several  thousand  interviews  annually 
under  a  subJecUve  screening  system,  and 
these  are  precisely  the  courts  that  already 
are  most  overburdened.  See  hearings  "Fed- 
eral Jxiry  Selection,"  app.  n. 

"  Id.,  at  p.  266. 


"  See  sec.  1867  of  8.  989. 

"The  clerk  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Western  District  of  Missouri,  comment- 
ing on  that  district's  experience  with  its 
random  selection  system,  stated: 

"A  review  of  the  questionnaires  returned 
to  date  makes  it  apparent  that  this  is  the 
best  cross  section,  both  from  various  sections 
of  the  communities  and  various  economic 
levels,  that  has  been  available  for  Jury  wheels 
in  the  wsstern  district  of  Missouri.  The  re- 
sponse to  the  questionnaires  has  been  much 
greater  than  in  the  past  and  the  conclusion 
may  be  drawn  that  people  who  feel  aJi  obli- 
gation to  register  or  to  vote  also  feel  a  duty 
to  respond  to  Jury  service."  Second  Report 
to  the  Court  En  Banc  on  Operation  of  New 
System  of  Random  Selection  of  All  Prospec- 
tive Jurors  from  Registration  and  Voting 
Records,  Feb.  24.  1967,  reprinted  in  hearings, 
"Federal  Jury  Selection,"  at  p.  652. 
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and  the  eastern  district  of  Wlscon&ln."  Tbe 
Judlcl&I  Oonferenoe  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  Committee  on  the  Operation  of  the  Jury 
System  concluded  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  lover  Juroi-  quality  in  districts  whose 
processes  of  selection  embody  the  principles 
of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Conference's  conclusion  is  buttressed 
by  the  University  of  Chicago's  Jury  proj- 
ect— the  most  comprehensive  statistical 
study  of  the  American  Jury  system  that  has 
yet  appeared.  The  resxilta  of  that  study  have 
been  published  by  Profs.  Harry  Kalven.  Jr., 
and  Hans  Zelsel  In  their  book  •'The  Amer- 
ican Jury,"  and  were  presented  at  subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

The  Chicago  Jury  project  Investigated  3,576 
criminal  Jury  cases  over  a  12-year  period.* 
By  asking  questions  of  each  Judge  involved 
designed  to  compare  the  Jury's  verdict  and 
performance  with  the  Judge's  assessment  of 
the  case,  the  project  demonstrated  that  Ju- 
ries, as  they  are  presently  selected,  are  com- 
petent to  imderstand  the  cases  put  before 
them.  The  basic  finding  was  that  the  Jury 
and  the  Judge  agreed  as  to  the  outcome  In  75 
percent  of  the  cases.  That  agreement  is  an 


"  The  list  in  the  text  contains  Judicial  dis- 
tricts employing  systems  that,  without  slg- 
niflcant  deviation,  embody  the  major  prin- 
ciples of  S.  989:  random  selection  from  a 
broadly  based  list  together  with  elimination 
of  unsuitable  candidates  on  the  basis  of  ob- 
jective criteria  only.  See  Hearings,  "Federal 
Jury  Selection,"  app.  II.  In  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts enumerated,  voter  lists  are  not  used, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  the  Impact 
of  the  principles  embodied  In  S.  989  upon 
Juror  competence,  this  difference  Is  not  sig- 
nificant. In  these  Instances  the  districts  use 
a  broadly  based  list  or  combination  of  lists — 
reflecting,  in  a  manner  approximating  the 
voter  list,  a  cross  section  of  the  community. 
Moreover,  a  number  of  districts  do  use  voter 
lists  as  the  source  of  potential  Jurors.  In- 
cluded among  these  are:  the  eastern  and 
southern  districts  of  Illinois,  the  northern 
and  middle  districts  of  Georgia,  the  western 
district  of  Missouri,  Montana,  New  Jersey, 
the  eastern  and  southern  districts  of  New 
York,  and  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

Finally,  It  should  be  noted  that  some  dis- 
tricts have  not  been  Included  in  the  list  In 
the  text  even  though  they  use  Jury  selection 
systems  quite  like  that  embodied  in  S.  989. 
For  example,  in  the  district  of  Oregon,  which 
uses  objective  criteria  exclusively  to  elimi- 
nate unsuitable  candidates,  voter  lists  are 
used  for  98  percent  of  the  names  initially 
selected.  But  the  Jury  commission  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Oregon  chooses  the  remaining  2 
percent  from  various  mlncrlty  groujw  in 
order  to  assure  representation  of  these 
groups  on  Jury  arrays  and  venires.  Since  this 
feature  of  the  plan  deviates  from  a  strict  sys- 
tem of  random  selection,  the  district  of  Ore- 
gon Is  not  included  in  the  list  in  the  text. 

-■"The  Honorable  Henry  J.  Friendly,  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Circuit, 
took  note  of  the  thoroughness  and  high 
quality  of  the  study  in  his  review  of  "The 
American  Jury" : 

"This  is  the  sort  of  lawbook  that  appears 
once  in  a  decade.  •  •  •  This  volume  has  in- 
deed been  long  in  coming.  But  if  the  authors 
had  written  the  book  rapidly,  they  would  not 
have  written  the  book  they  have.  A  pioneer- 
ing work  like  this  needs  time.  Entirely  new 
tools  had  to  be  engineered,  tested  and  re- 
modeled; data  had  to  be  collected,  analyzed, 
and  reanalyzed.  •  •  •  This  Is  a  book  to  be 
savored  and  reread,  not  one  to  be  gulped  at 
a  single  sitting.  Brilliantly  avoiding  Prof.  T. 
B.  Powell's  barb  at  the  kind  of  research 
where  'counters  don't  think  and  thinkers 
don't  cotint,'  It  shows  how.  In  the  hands  of 
Imaginative  scholars  and  skillful  writers, 
figures  can  enrich  old  insights  and  afford 
new  ones."  Friendly,  Book  Review,  33  U.  Chi. 
L.  Rev.  884  (1966). 


index  of  Jury  competence,  for  if  the  Jury 
fails  to  understand  the  case,  it  must  be  de- 
ciding a  different  case  from  the  Judge.  And 
if  It  is  deciding  a  different  case,  its  agree- 
ment with  the  Judge  woiold  be  a  matter  of 
chance — a  hypothesis  that  docs  not  square 
with  so  high  a  percentage  of  agreement  as 
75  percent.  Moreover,  where  disagreements 
did  occur,  only  one  Judge  cited  the  failure  of 
the  Jury  to  understand  the  case  as  a  reason 
for  It. 

In  cases  the  Judges  regarded  as  "dlfflcult" 
to  comprehend,  the  project  discovered  that 
the  Jixries  came  back  to  court  with  inquiries 
twice  as  often  as  in  cases  regarded  as  "easy." 
Hence  Jurors  apparently  perceived  the  "diffi- 
cult" cases  as  "difficult"  and  the  "easy"  ones 
as  "easy."  Moreover,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  percentage  of  disagreement  between 
Judge  and  Jury  Increased  in  cases  the  Judges 
regarded  as  "close"  or  difficult  to  decide.  But 
disagreement  did  not  increase  in  cases  re- 
garded as  difficult  to  comprehend,  although 
not  "close."  Again  the  Juries  appeared  to 
have  understood  the  difficult  cases,  since  they 
differed  with  the  Judges  as  to  the  outcome 
largely  in  cases  In  which  Judges  found  room 
for  disagreement  by  labeling  them  "close," 
whether  "easy"  or  "dlfflcult"  to  compre- 
hend. 

Professors  Kalven  and  Zelsel  testified  at 
hearings  held  by  the  subcommittee  that  the 
results  of  the  Chicago  project  were  nearly 
uniform  across  the  country.  This  finding  Is 
the  basis  for  their  conclusion  that  Juries 
chosen  without  the  aid  of  subjective  screen- 
ing are  no  less  competent  than  Juries  se- 
lected after  such  screening.  No  statistical 
study  has  concluded  otherwise.  Thus,  there 
Is  no  convincing  evidence  that  random  se- 
lection plus  objective  criteria  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  subjective  interviews  in  order 
to  ensure  competent  Juries.  Indeed,  the  suc- 
cess of  so  many  Judicial  districts  using  sys- 
tems based  entirely  on  random  selection  and 
objective  criteria  «•  virtually  compels  the  op- 
posite conclusion.  In  view  of  these  highly 
persuasive  and  mutually  reinforcing  lines  of 
evidence,  your  conunittee  cannot  conclude 
that  subjective  criteria  and  personal  inter- 
views are  necessary  to  Insure  the  compe- 
tence of  Federal  Juries.  Accordingly,  there 
Is  no  Jxistificatlon  for  Including  in  S.  989  any 
provision  for  subjective  screening,  the  hap- 
hazard results  of  which  would  otherwise 
threaten  the  cross-sectional  goal  of  the  Jury 
selection  process  and  burden  the  admin- 
istration  of   Justice   In   the   Federal   courts. 

As  noted  earlier,  significant  provisions  are 
contained  in  S.  989  that  substantially  guar- 
antee Juror  competence,  and  the  existence 
of  these  provisions  buttresses  the  conclusion 
that  subjective  screening  Is  vmnecessary.  The 
initial  line  of  defense  against  Incompetence 
Is  the  feqtilrement  that  voter  lists  be  used 
as  the  primary  source  of  potential  Jurors. 
Voter  lists  contain  an  Important  bullt-ln 
screening  element  in  that  they  eliminate 
those  individuals  who  are  either  unqualified 
to  vote  or  insufficiently  interested  in  the 
world  about  them  to  do  so.  But  above  and 
beyond  that  manifestation  of  Interest  In  the 
affairs  of  citizenship  stand  the  objective 
qualifications  required  by  S.  989.  A  Juror 
must  be  able  to  read,  write,  and  understand 
the  English  language  with  a  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency sufficient  to  understand  and  fill  out 
a  Juror  qualification  form.  In  case  of  doubt 
the  potential  Juror  may  be  required  to  fill 
out  a  second  form  in  the  presence  of  the 
clerk  or  Jury  conuniaslon.  The  candidate's 
performance  at  this  point  may  then  be  re- 
ported to  the  court.  The  pKitentlal  Jiu-or  must 
also  be  able  to  speak  the  English  language. 

The  prc^Kieed  legislation  disqualifies  those 
incapable  of  rendering  satisfactory  Jury 
service  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  in- 
firmity. The  bill  also  contains  some  guaran- 
tee of  "proMty"  at  least  to  the  extent  that 


persons  are  disqualified  who  have  charges 
pending  against  them  for,  or  have  been  con- 
victed of,  a  crime  punishable  by  Imprison- 
ment for  more  than  1  year.  Moreover,  the 
1-year  residence  requirement  assures  some 
substantial  nexus  between  a  Juror  and  the 
community  whose  sense  of  Justice  the  Jury 
as  a  whole  is  expected  to  reflect. 

The  foregoing  screens  will  eliminate  vir- 
tually all  those  who  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  serve  on  a  Jury — the  Illiterate,  the 
feeble-minded,  the  Insane,  the  decrepit,  the 
infirm,  the  accused,  and  the  criminal.  But 
the  bill  gives  the  Judges  fvirther  powers  to 
eliminate  lncomi>etents.  Under  provisions  of 
proposed  section  1866(c)(2)  a  district  Judge 
can  exclude  those  sununoned  who  "may  be 
unable  to  render  Impartial  Jury  service,"  or 
whose  service  "would  disrupt  the  proceed- 
ings." And  imder  1866(c)(5)  the  Judge  can 
exclude  those  whose  service  he  determines 
"would  be  likely  to  threaten  the  secrecy  of 
the  proceedings  or  otherwise  adversely  affect 
the  Integrity  of  Jury  deliberations." 

The  explicit  conferral  of  these  powers  upon 
the  Judge  is  a  feature  of  S.  989  that  responds 
to  an  important  need.  As  Senator  Ervln 
pointed  out  at  the  subcommittee  hearings, 
any  blU  would  be  deficient  if  It  left  a  judge 
powerless  to  eliminate  at  least  the  most  un- 
desirable candidates  who  otherwise  meet  the 
statutory  qualifications  for  service.=* 

No  such  power  vacuum  exists  under  the 
reported  bUl.  The  Judge  has  power  to  exclude 
those  whose  impartiality  is  seriously  In  ques- 
tion and  those  who  "would  be  likely  to  dis- 
rupt the  proceedings."  It  U  intended  that 
"disrupt  the  proceedings"  include  only  physi- 
cal disruption  of  the  proceedings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  "community  drunk"  who  would 
be  likely  to  disturb  orderly  processes  in  the 
Jury  room  can  be  excluded  under  this  cri- 
terion. Other  possible  kinds  of  disruption  are 
to  be  dealt  with  under  section  1866(c)(5). 
A  notorious  underworld  figure  who  has  never 
been  convicted  and  is  currently  free  from 
any  criminal  clmrge  could,  under  that  sec- 
tion, be  excluded  from  a  grand  Jury  if  his 
service  would  be  likely  to  "threaten  the 
secrecy  of  the  proceedings."  And  the  hobo 
who  cannot  be  trusted  to  appetu:  each  day  in 
court  might  be  excluded  on  the  ground  that 
his  participation  might  "adversely  affect  the 
integrity  of  Jury  deliberations."  Section  1866 
{c)(5)  Is  thus  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
Judge  has  power  to  eliminate  the  rare  per- 
son who  is  technically  "qualified"  to  serve 
but  who  is  clearly  unsulted  for  such  service. 
Since  It  Is  contemplated  that  these  instances 
win  Indeed  be  rare,  exclusion  under  clause 
(5)  is  limited  to  one  p>er  centtun  of  the  nimi- 
ber  of  persons  who  return  executed  Juror 
qualification  forms  during  the  period  be- 
tween two  consecutive  fillings  of  the  master 
Jury  wheel.  This  percentage  Umitation  will 
also  help  to  prevent  abuse  of  the  otherwise 
broadly  phrased  language  of  the  clause. 

The  provisions  for  exclusion  under  these 
statutory  criteria  differ  In  Important  ways 
from  a  system  of  pretrial  subjective  screen- 
ing. These  provisions  would  authorize  the 
exclusion  of  persons  only  In  the  unusual  In- 
stances and,  therefore.  In  contrast  with  pre- 
trial subjective  screening  of  every  potential 
Juror,  they  do  not  seriously  threaten  the 
representational  goal  of  the  selection  process. 

Finally,  after  the  foregoing  statutory 
screens  have  come  Into  play,  the  proposed 
bill  preserves  the  traditional  right  of  the 
parties  to  challenge  a  Juror  for  cause  or  to 
strike  him  peremptorily.  The  eagerness  of  at 
least  one  party  to  eliminate  an  unsulted 
Juror  cannot  be  discounted  as  an  effective 
bulwark  against  all  forms  of  Juror  incom- 
petence. 

It  Is  possible,  of  course,  that  an  unsuit- 
able Juror  will  occasionally  slip  by.  But  he 
slips  by  under  present  systems  of  selection 
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and  no  system  of  subJecUve  interviews  could 
promise  perfection  In  thU  regard.  Indeed,  m 
noted  previously,  subjective  screening  la  des- 
tined not  only  to  faU  short  of  perfection,  but 
to  yield  unwanted  exclusions  as  well.  Since 
there  la  also  no  empirical  evidence  that  jury 
competence  U  dependent  upon  it,  there  is  no 
reason  to  adopt  a  provision  that  is  likely  to 
Impair  other  goals  of  the  Jury  selecUon 
process. 

Accordingly,  your  committee  is  convinced 
that  S.  989  contains  features  that  will  elim- 
inate virtually  every  candidate  unsulted  t<x 
service. 

But  the  proposed  legislation  does  not  rest 
with  the  elimination  of  the  unsulted.  The 
bill  also  contains  provisions  tliat  your  com- 
mittee believes  will  upgrade  the  competence 
of  Federal  Juries. 

Under  the  bill,  each  plan  wiU  specify 
groups  whose  members  may  be  excused  or 
exempt  from  service.  Although  iiHlividual 
hardship  excuses  will  still  be  p>osslble,  the 
specification  of  the  groups  who  may  Justifi- 
ably avoid  Jury  service  will  make  it  more 
dlfflcult  for  members  of  the  community  who 
do  not  fall  within  these  groups  to  avoid 
service  on  spurious  grounds.  Many  profes- 
sional and  business  people  now  easily  avoid 
service  on  the  grourkd  that  they  are  "busy 
people."  Some  wlU  sUU  be  able  to  obtain 
individual  excuses  whan  they  are  under 
genuine  hardship.  But  the  casual  granting 
of  excuses  to  these  presumably  more  Intel- 
ligent nxembers  of  the  community  will  no 
longer  be  possible.  Enhanced  J1U7  perform- 
ance, as  well  as  an  enhanced  community 
cross  section,  will  be  the  result. 

Jury  performance  will  be  enhanced  as  well 
by  cloaer  approximation  as  the  cross  sec- 
tional goal  under  the  bill.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Jury  is  designed  not  only  to 
understand  the  case,  but  also  to  reflect  the 
community's  sense  of  Justice  in  deciding  it. 
As  long  as  there  are  significant  departures 
from  the  cross  sectional  goal,  biased  Juries 
are  the  result — biased  In  the  sense  that  they 
reflect  a  slanted  view  of  the  conununlty  they 
are  supposed  to  represent. 

Therefore,  although  your  c<Mnmlttee  re- 
gards the  identification  of  competent  Jurors 
as  a  fundamental  goal  of  Jury  selection.  It 
determined  that  a  provision  for  subjective 
screening  would  not  constitute  wise  legisla- 
tion. In  your  committee's  view,  the  reported 
bill  contains  provisions  that  fully  ensure 
continuing  high  levels  of  performance  from 
Federal  Juries  without  any  serious  risk  that 
other  important  goals  of  the  Jury  selection 
process  will  suffer. 

This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the 
record  developed  at  subcommittee  hearings. 
Of  36  witnesses  only  four  favored  some  form 
of  subjective  screening  and  only  one  of  the 
four  favored  vesting  such  discretionary  pow- 
er  in   the   clerk   or   jury   commission.   The 


•ucta  things,  such   Intangibles,   as  probity, 
^v^finTwrm  a^ise.  and  so  forth."  ** 

Judge  Lord's  views  were  substantiated  from 
the  statistician's  point  of  view  by  Prof.  Ed- 
win Mills,  of  Jc^ma  Hopkins  Univenity: 

"In  general,  I  beUere  that  the  dangexs  of 
such  subjective  criteria  are  great  and  that 
they  should  be  permitted  only  when  the 
need  is  clear  and  great."  »  And  Professor  Mills 
went  on  to  conclude  that  existing  empirical 
evidence  demonstrated  no  such  need. 

The  statement  of  Joseph  L.  Rauh,  Jr.,  la 
also  illustrative: 

"The  creation  of  additional  testa  concern- 
ing Intelligence,  integrity,  moraUty,  and 
conunon  sense  would  negate  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  equality  reflected  In  the  phrase  'a 
Jury  of  his  peers.'  •  •  •  Worst  of  aU,  by 
creating  a  vague  subjective  test  •  •  •  the 
mechanical  application  of  random  sampling 
is  defeated  aiul  the  certainty  of  eqvuOity 
predicated  on  objective  tests  is  totally  lost."  * 
This  teetimony  was  endorsed  by  nearly  60 
organizations  representing  a  broad  spectrum 
of  American  opinion,  including:  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Brokers,  Inc.,  the 
Improved  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World,  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church-DlvlElon  of  Christian  Citizenship, 
the  National  Catholic  Conference  for  Inter- 
racial Justice,  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women,  the  National  Council  of  Ne- 
gro Women,  the  National  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association,  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers'  Union  of  America  and  the  United 
Automobile  Workers   of   America." 

In  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  words  of 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  Claik  state  the 
case  most  forcefully : 

I  think  we  have  IntelUgent  Jiirois.  I  think 
we  are  a  nation  of  intelligent  people,  and  I 
think  we  can  Judge  each  other  fairly  without 
trying  to  make  subjective  Judgments  about 
who  is  wise,  who  Is  good,  and  who  Is  truth- 
tvH.  •  •  •  I  would  rest  my  case  with  the 
people."  * 

Section  analyaU 

Section  101  is  the  body  of  the  statute, 
amending  sections  1861  through  1869  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code. 

The  new  section  1861  sets  forth  the  policy 
underlying  the  legislation.  It  establishes,  as 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  that  all 
litigants  in  Federal  courts  entitled  to  trial  by 
Jury  shall  have  the  right  to  grand  and  petit 
Juries  selected  at  random  from  a  cross  section 
of  the  community.  No  litigant  has  the  right 
to  a  Jury  that  Itself  mirrors  the  makeup  of 
the  ccanmunlty.  On  any  single  Jury  some 
groups  may  be  over-represented  and  others 
under-represented.  But  the  technique  of  ran- 
dom selection  tends  to  ensure,  according  to 
the  laws  of  probability,  that  distortion  most 
often  will  be  minor  and  will  even  out  In  the 
long  run.  If  a  given  Jury  is  not  a  perfect  cross 


statement  of  Judge  Joseph  S.  Ix>rd  m  re-     ~^iorofthecomr^unity  that  situation  is  a 
fleets  the  views  of  those  who  vlBorouslv  on-    ..^«»-""", "'_'•"''  \  ^,    J ^ ^^ ,.. 


-''  See  supra,  at  p.  • 


"See  hearings,  "Federal  Jury  Selection." 
at  pp.  61-56. 


fleets  the  views  of  those  who  vigorously  op' 
posed  any  such  subjectivity  in  the  selection 
process: 

"The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  if 
what  we  seek  In  jury  selection  Is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  whole  community,  it  makes 
less  than  good  sense  to  formulate—or  Indeed, 
to  permit  the  formulation  by  others  of — cri- 
teria which  fall  short  of  empirical  certainty, 
when  the  tools  with  which  to  structure  a 
virtually  unassailable  device  for  representa- 
tive Jury  selection  are  already  at  hand."  ■ 

In  his  oral  testimony  Judge  Lord  added 
"that  when  you  get  into  relative  terms,  like 
common  sense,  you  are  dealing  with  very, 
very  dangerous  language  and  with  very,  very 
dmgerous  standards.  *  *  *  If  we  are  going 
to  have  a  true  random  cross  section  and 
truly  random  selection,  then  I  think  the 
qualifications  should  not  be  dependent  on 


product  of  the  laws  of  chance,  together  with 
the  permissible  statutory  grounds  for  elim- 
ination from  service  set  forth  in  the  act.  and 
not  of  Impermissible  discrimination. 

The  new  section  1861  also  guarantees  the 
right  of  qualified  citizens  to  an  opportunity 
to  be  "considered  for  service"  under  the  pro- 
cedures set  forth.  No  citizen  has  the  right  to 
be  selected  or  the  right  to  serve.  But  each 
qualified  citizen  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
cause  his  name  to  be  among  those  from 
which  random  selection  Is  made.  Under  this 
bill,  a  citizen  may  avail  himself  of  that  op- 
portunity by  registering  to  vote,  or  by  voting. 
Moreover,  in  accord  with  section  1863(b)  (2) , 
voter  lists  will   be  supplemented   by   other 


sources  of  names  if  they  do  not  refiect  a  com- 
munity cross  section.'* 

The    new    section    1862    implements    the 
croes-eectlonal  policy  of  section  1881  by  ex- 
pressly   pcoblbltmc    discrimination    in    the 
Federal  grand  and  petit  Jury  selection  proc- 
ess. It  extends  the  present  statutory  ban  on 
discrimination   on   the    ground    of    race    or 
color  to  discrimination  on  the  ground  of  re- 
gion, sex,  national  origin  or  economic  status. 
The   new  section   1883  requires   each   Ju- 
dicial district  or  division  to  adopt  a  formal 
plan   for   random   Jury   selection.   The   plan 
must  be  consistent  with  the  policy  objectives 
of  the  bill  and  also  must  contain  a  variety 
of  provisions  specified  in  this  section.  The 
plan  must  be  approved  by  a  reviewing  panel 
comprised  of  the  members  of  the  appropriate 
judicial  council  and  either  the  chief  judge 
of  the  appropriate  Judicial  district  or  some 
other    acUve   Judge   from   that   district   ap- 
pointed by  the  chief  Judge.  Tour  committee 
beUeves  that  the  addition  of  the  reviewing 
process  of  a  district  judge  from  the  district 
court  whose  plan  is  luider  review  will  insure 
that  any  ^>eclal  conslderaUons  underlying 
particular    features    of    the   district   court's 
plan  wlU  be  given  adequate  weight  by  the 
reviewing  panel.  The  plan  is  also  subject  to 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States.  The  review- 
ing panel  is  to  gTaminp  the  district  court's 
plan  not  so  much  for  its  effectiveness — ^whlch 
Is  primarily  the  responalblllty  of  the  district 
court — but  rather  for  compliance  of  the  plan 
with  the  statutory  requirements.  It  Is  not 
intended  that  the  panel  should  be  able  to 
substitute    its    own    plan    for    the    district 
coxirt's  If  the  district  court's  plan  con^Jliea 
with  the  statute. 

There  is  abundant  precedent  for  having 
circuit  Judges  review  the  selection  plan  even 
though  these  same  Judges  may  later  be  re- 
quired to  hear  an  appeal  testing  the  legality 
of  the  plan.  For  instance,  the  Supreme  Court 
establishes  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and   the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  and  the  Supreme  Court  is  also 
the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  validity  of  those 
rules.   See,  for  example,  Sibtxich  v.   Wilton 
<t  Co.,  312  U.S.  1,  wherein  the  Court  con- 
sidered the  validity  of  Federal  Rule  of  Civil 
Procedure  35.  Likewise,  the  Judicial  coiuidl 
of  the  circuit,  pursuant  to  section  332  of 
title   28,   may   make   orders   for   the   coiirts 
within  the  circuit,  and  may  then  sit  as  the 
arbiter  of  the  validity  of  those  orders.  In  fact, 
the    approval    provision    in    the    proposed 
statute   may   only   make   crystal   clear   the 
scope  of  the  power  that  the  Judicial  covmcils 
pursuant    to    section    332    already    have    to 
modify  or  approve  local  plans,  for  that  sec- 
tion   provides    that    "each    judicial    coimcU 
shall  make  all  necessary  orders  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of  the 
courts  within  its  circuit."  Presumably  this 
authority  embraces  Jury  selection  procedures 
as  well  as  other  matters  of  Judicial  admin- 
istration and,  but  for  the  limitations  of  sec- 
tion   1863(a),    might    permit    the    Judicial 
council  to  substitute  Its  Judgment  for  the 
district   court's   In   choosing   among   several 
plans    es«;h    of    which    cc»nplies    with    the 
statute.  Finally,  the  Involvement  of  the  re- 
viewing panels  In  the  approval  of  Jtiry  selec- 
tion plans  may,  by  subjecting  the  plan  to  the 
deliberation  of  a  second  body.  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  the  plan  will  comply  with  the 
statutory  provisions,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  challenges. 


■■  See  hearings,  "Federal  Jury  Selection, 
p.  77. 
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»  Id,  at  pp.  80-81. 
»  Id.,  at  p.  aia. 
■  Id.,  at  p.  280. 
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»•  It  is  true  that  the  bill  also  permits  com- 
plete suljBtitutlon  of  other  lists  for  the  voting 
list  in  certain  cases.  But  these  instances  will 
be  rare.  And,  In  any  event,  substitution  may 
take  place  only  where  necessary  to  further 
the  policies  at  the  act.  Baual  opportunity  to 
be  considered  for  service  is  a  central  policy 
that  WlU  have  to  be  accommodated  when 
such  substitution  Is  contemplated. 
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Although  the  plsm  adopted  la  each  locality 
is  subject  to  a  number  of  requirements,  the 
plan  approach  Is  designed  to  provide  a  sig- 
nificant measure  of  flexibility  so  that  locali- 
ties may  ad]\ist  the  administration  of  jury 
selection  to  their  particular  needs.  This  bill 
therefore  eliminates,  in  large  part,  the  rigidi- 
ties that  were  the  cause  of  much  concern  In 
last  year's  attempt  at  jury  reform.  As  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  noted  in  his  statement 
before  the  subcommittee : 

"I  would  like  to  say  that  S.  989,  which  Is 
the  measure  carefully  drawn  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  Committee,  Is  a  great  Improve- 
ment over  the  bill  that  was  before  you  last 
year.  The  bill,  S.  989,  eliminates  many  of  the 
ponderous  and  unworkable  features  of  last 
year's  bill."  » 

Mrs.  Ruth  LaPave,  clerk  of  the  U.S.  Coiirt 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin,  reached 
a  similar  conclusion  In  her  statement: 

"Not  only  does  S.  989  overcome  the  techni- 
cal objecUons  voiced  by  the  clerks  In  last 
year's  hearings  but  It  contains  the  following 
features  which  I  beUeve  add  to  its  feasibility : 

"(1)  The  provision  for  adoption  of  a  plan 
for  random  selection  by  each  district  (pat- 
terned after  the  Criminal  Justice  Act)  tailor- 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  dis- 
trict.   » 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  1863  sets  forth 
the  general  framework  for  each  plan.  Al- 
though certain  features  are  mandatory,  sev- 
eral choices  are  permitted.  Under  subsection 
(b)(1),  each  plan  must  designate  an  ofDcial 
to  manage  the  selection  process,  but  a  jury 
commission  is  not  required  unless  the  plan 
chooses  to  establish  one.  But  whether  a  clerk 
or  commissioner  manages  the  selection  proc- 
ess, responsibility  for  supervision  and  control 
lies  with  the  chief  judge  of  the  district  or 
such  other  Judge  as  the  plan  may  provide.  In 
locating  ultimate  responsibility  in  the  bands 
of  the  district  Judge,  this  section  adopts  the 
principle  of  HJl.  5640,  passed  by  the  House 
In  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress.  It 
hereby  clearly  resolves  all  doubt  about  the 
locus  of  final  supervisory  authority  over  the 
day-to-day  operation  of  the  selection  system. 

e^>ecial  provision  is  made  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  retain  Its  three-man  Jury 
commission. 

Subsection  (b)  (2)  contains  the  funda- 
mental requirement  that  voter  lists  be  used 
as  the  basic  source  of  juror  names.  In  accord 
with  the  theme  of  flexibility,  each  district 
plan  may  choose  whether  to  use  voter  regis- 
tration lists  or  lists  of  actual  voters.  These 
alternatives  are  offered  because  the  preferred 
source,  the  registration  lists,  may  not  be 
bp-to-date  In  some  areas.  Moreover,  the  bill 
recognizes  that  in  some  areas  voter  lists  of 
all  kinds  may  be  insufficient  to  Implement 
the  policies  of  the  act,  by  reason  of  local 
voting  practices.  Where  that  is  true,  the  plan 
must  prescribe  other  sovirces  to  supplement 
the  voter  lists.  In  some  cases,  voter  lists  may 
be  so  Inadequate  that  they  should  be  sup- 
planted by  other  lists  that  will  further  the 
policies  of  the  act.  The  bill  states  that  such 
substitution  should  take  place,  but  only  in 
those  rare  Instances  In  which  It  Is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

Certain  exceptions  to  the  voter  list  re- 
quirement are  established.  Thus,  the  bill 
allows  the  District  of  Columbia  plan  to 
specify  that  the  city  directory  may  constitute 
the  basic  source  from  which  the  names  of 
prospective  Jurors  are  to  be  drawn.  Since  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  there  is  voting  only 
at  Presidential  elections,  voters  lists  or  voter 
registration  lists  would  soon  become  out  of 
date,  especially  In  view  of  the  mobility  of  the 
local  population.  Moreover,  many  persons 
who  are  Inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  who  are  otherwise  eUglble  for 
Jtiry  service,  do  not  vote  In  the  District  since 


>  See  hearings,  at  p.  281. 
'  Id.,  at  p.  1252. 


they  maintain  a  technical  voting  residence 
elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  the  city  direc- 
tory In  the  District  of  Colxunbla  provides  a 
comprehensive  source  of  potential  Juror 
names.  Judge  Holtzoff  of  the  district  court 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  stated  In  his 
testimony  that  "the  city  directory  contains 
names  of  the  entire  population."  He  con- 
cluded that  it  "produces  the  best  cross  sec- 
tion" because  it  Is  the  most  comprehensive 
list  there  Is.^  Likewise,  the  plans  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone  may  prescribe 
sources  other  than  voter  lists  since  these 
districts  face  special  problems.  In  the  Ca^al 
Zone  there  are  no  elections,  and  in  Puerto 
Rico  the  voter  lists  would  contain  many 
names  of  persons  not  literate  In  English  and 
therefore  not  qualified  for  Jury  service. 

Subsection  (b)  (3)  requires  each  plan  to 
specify  a  procedure  for  random  selection 
from  the  voter  lists.  These  procedures  will, 
therefore,  vary  from  district  to  district  In 
accord  with  local  needs.  Voter  lists  are  kept 
In  forms  suitable  for  processing  by  com- 
puter In  some  of  the  larger  districts,  but  most 
districts  probably  will  have  to  rely  on  some 
method  of  manual  selection  analogous  to 
picking,  say,  every  37th  name  on  the  lists. 
But  each  procedure  must  ensure  that  the 
names  so  selected  e^e  placed  in  a  master  Jury 
wheel  and  that  each  political  subdivision 
of  a  district  or  division  Is  substantially 
proportionally  represented  In  the  master 
wheel. 

Subsection  (b)  (4)  of  section  1863  pro- 
vides for  the  master  Jury  wheel  and  pre- 
scribes that  each  plan  shall  fix  a  minimum 
number  of  names  to  be  placed  In  It  Initially. 
The  formula  for  the  minimum  number  has 
been  reduced  in  this  bill,  In  response  to  ob- 
jections registered  against  versions  of  last 
year's  Jury  reform  proposals.  Several  clerks 
of  court  had  objected  to  the  requirement  In 
last  year's  bill  that  the  master  jury  wheel 
contain  at  least  1  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  persons  on  the  basic  source  list.  This 
year's  measure  accommodates  that  objection 
by  reducing  the  percentage  requirement  to 
one-half  of  1  percent  and  by  providing  fur- 
ther that  If  this  requirement  Is  still  too 
onerous  the  plan  may  fix  a  smaller  number, 
but  in  no  event  less  than  1,000.  This  section 
of  S.  989  also  eliminates  another  feature  of 
last  year's  proposal  to  which  objections  were 
raised  by  many  clerks.  Last  year's  bill  re- 
quired a  refilling  of  the  master  wheel  at  spec- 
ified times.  This  bill  requires  only  "periodic" 
emptying  and  refilling  of  the  wheel  at  such 
times  as  each  plan  shall  specify. 

Local  flexibility  Is  the  theme  of  subsec- 
tions (b)  (5)  and  (6)  as  well.  Subsection  (b) 
(5)  permiU  each  plan  to  Identify  occupa- 
tional or  other  groups  of  persons  whose  mem- 
bers may  request  excuse  from  service.  There 
must  be  a  finding  that  service  by  such  a 
group  would  entail  "undue  hardship  or  ex- 
treme Inconvenience  to  the  members 
thereof,"  and  that  excuse  upon  Individual 
request  would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basic  policies  of  the  bill.  Such  groups  might 
Include,  among  others,  doctors,  ministers, 
sole  proprietors  of  businesses,  and  mothers 
with  young  children.  Members  of  excused 
groups  could  serve  if  they  desired  to  do  so. 
but  a  request  for  an  excuse  must  be  granted. 
For  example,  a  mother  with  young  children 
might  prefer  to  hire  a  babysitter  in  order  to 
be  free  for  jiiry  duty,  but  If  she  chooses  not 
to  hire  one  her  request  for  an  excuse  must 
be  granted. 

Subsection  (b)  (6)  requires  the  plans  to 
specify  those  groups  whose  members  are  ex- 
empt from  jury  service.  I.e..  who  cannot  serve 
even  If  they  desire  to  do  so.  The  plan  must 
find  that  the  exemption  of  such  groups  Is 
"In  the  public  Interest"  and  wottld  not  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  basic  policies  of  the  bill. 
Each  plan  is  required  to  exempt  those  groups 


"  Id.,  at  pp.  284-285. 


presently  exempted  by  statute:  soldiers, 
policemen  and  flremen,  and  public  officers.' 

Subsection  (b)  (7)  permits  local  flexibility 
In  excusing  Jurors  because  of  the  hardship 
Involved  In  traveling  long  distances  to  the 
courthouse.  Prospective  Jurors  residing  far- 
ther from  the  covirthouse  than  a  distance 
fixed  In  the  local  plan  may  Individually  re- 
quest to  be  excused  from  service  because  of 
the  travel  hardship.  This  distance  will  be 
fixed  In  each  plan  In  accordance  with  local 
conditions.  The  subsection  makes  clear  that 
the  exciise  category  based  upon  distance  may 
state  that  distance  either  In  terms  of  miles 
or  travel  time.  This  provision  recognizes  that. 
In  certain  States,  persons  residing  hundreds 
of  miles  from  the  courthouse  may  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  modern  transportation 
facilities  whereas  those  residing  relatively 
close  to  the  court  may  encounter  transpor- 
tation conditions  that  would  make  their 
travel  time  substantially  longer.  In  short, 
the  bill  allows  each  district  to  assess  its  own 
setting  so  as  to  ensure  that  p>eople  In  certain 
groups  are  not  burdened  by  geographical  and 
transportation  hardship. 

Since  names  of  prospective  Jurors  will  be 
selected  from  the  voter  lists  of  all  political 
subdivisions  within  the  district  or  division, 
persons  living  far  from  the  courthouse  will. 
In  contrast  to  present  practice,  be  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  serve  If  they  desire  to  do 
BO,  but  a  request  for  an  excuse  miut  b« 
granted. 

Subsection  (b)  (8)  allows  each  district  to 
provide  a  time  for  the  disclosure  of  the 
names  drawn  from  the  qualified  wheel.  It 
thereby  permits  the  present  diversity  of  prac- 
tice to  continue.  Some  district  courts  keep 
Juror  names  confidential  for  fear  of  Jury 
tampering.  Other  district  courts  routinely 
publicize  the  nantes. 

Subsection  (b)  (9)  allows  each  plan  to  set 
up  its  own  procedure  for  the  assignment  of 
qualified  jurors  to  grand  and  petit  jury 
panels.  Thus  "rotation"  methods  or  jury 
"pools"  or  other  devices  may  still  be  tised. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  each  district  coiirt 
to  devise  Its  plan  and  transmit  It  to  the 
Judicial  council  of  the  relevant  clrciilt  with- 
in 120  days  after  enactment.  This  should  pro- 
vide sufficient  time  for  the  district  courts  to 
devise  plans  that  are  in  harmony  with  the 
requirements  of  this  legislation,  and  since 
the  effective  date  of  the  act  Is  270  days  after 
enactment,  the  districts  will  have  an  addi- 
tional 160  days  in  which  to  bring  the  ap- 
proved plan  Into  operation. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  relevant  offi- 
cials to  make  the  voter  lists  or  other  appro- 
priate records  available  to  the  Jury  commis- 
sioner or  clerk  at  reasonable  times.  It  also 
confers  upon  the  district  courts  Jurisdiction 
to  compel  compliance  upton  application  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  new  section  1864  directs  a  public  ran- 
dom drawing  o^  as  many  names  as  necessary 
for  Jury  service  from  the  master  wheel.  These 
names  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  a 
Juror  qualification  form  is  mailed  to  each 
person.  The  recipient  of  the  form  is  in- 
structed to  fill  It  out  and  return  It  by  mall 
within  10  day«.  The  bill  also  requires  the 
returned  form  to  be  "sworn."  Notarization  Is 
not  to  be  required,  but  it  is  Intended  that  the 
forms  Include  provision  for  eliciting  the 
sworn  statement  of  the  candidate  that  his 
responses  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge. 

The  provision  for  retxim  by  mall  consti- 
tutes an  Improvement  over  versions  of  last 
year's  bill  that  required  an  Initial  personal 
appearance  to  fill  out  the  Jury  form  In  every 
Instance.  Under  the  bill,  the  clerk,  commis- 
sioner, or  court  may  require  a  i>otentlaI  juror 
to  fill  out  a  second  form  at  the  time  of  his 
appearance  for  Jury  service.  This  provision 
win  be  useful  in  resolving  doubts  about  a 
Juror's  literacy.  Moreover,  although  persons 
summoned  for  Jury  service  who  complete  a 
second  form  are  to  be  paid  the  usual  Juror's 
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fees  whether  or  not  they  ultimately  qtialify 
for  service,  the  elimination  of  special  per- 
sonal appearances  prior  to  the  time  tot  jury 
service  will  substantially  reduce  the  cost  of 
administering  the  selection  process. 

The  provision  with  regard  to  filling  out  a 
second  qualification  form  states  that  any 
person  may  be  required  to  complete  an  addl- 
t;ional  form  in  the  presence  of  the  Jury  com- 
mission, the  clerk,  or  the  court,  at  which 
time,  in  such  cases  as  it  appears  warranted, 
the  person  may  be  questioned  but  only  with 
regard  to  his  responses  to  the  questions  con- 
tained on  the  form.  Any  Information  thus 
acquired  by  the  clerk  or  jury  conunlsslon  may 
be  noted  on  the  juror  qualification  form  and 
transmitted  to  the  Judge  for  use  by  him  In 
making  the  determinations  required  In  sec- 
tion 186&(a).  In  adding  to  the  original  bill 
the  sentences  Involved  in  the  provision,  it 
was  not  the  Intention  of  your  committee  to 
authorize  the  clerk  or  jury  ccxnmisslon  to 
carry  on  subjective  Interviews  or  to  substitute 
the  questioner's  subjective  Judgment  for 
facts  that  ascertain  objectively  whether  the 
potential  juror  Is  qualified  under  the  criteria 
of  the  bill.  The  change  was  only  to  make 
clear  what  was  Implicit  In  the  original  version 
of  the  bill — that  the  clerk  or  jury  commis- 
sion is  to  gathCT  factual  Information  that 
wUi  assist  the  judge  In  making  his  own 
determinations  under  section  186S. 

New  section  1884  also  contains  a  criminal 
penalty  in  subsection  (b)  Imposing  sanc- 
tions upon  those  who  do  not  return  an 
executed  Juror  qualification  form  and  Ignore 
subsequent  sirmmonses  to  appear  at  the 
courthouse  to  flU  out  the  form.  A  willftU 
material  misrepresentation  on  the  quali- 
fication form  also  subjects  a  prospectlre 
juror  to  criminal  penalties. 

The  duties  imposed  on  the  clerk  £»•  jury 
commissioner  under  subsection  1864(s)  may, 
m  accordance  with  the  relevant  plan,  be 
performed  by  the  clerk  even  If  there  is  a 
Jury  commission;  alternatively,  some  or  all 
of  these  duties  may  be  assigned  by  the  plan 
to  the  Jury  commission.  Thus  this  subsection 
of  the  bill  carries  out  the  general  policy  of 
providing  a  flexible  mechanism  for  adjust- 
ment to  local  conditions. 

The  new  sections  I86S  and  1866  outline 
the  selection  process  from  the  stage  at  which 
returned  qualification  forms  are  examined 
through  the  final  designation  of  the  jury. 
Central  to  each  section  Is  a  careful  articu- 
lation of  the  grounds  upon  which  persons 
may  be  eliminated  from  jury  service  as: 
"disqualified."  "exempt,"  "excused"  or  "ex- 
cluded." 

Section  1865  sets  forth  the  grounds  for 
eliminating  a  candidate  prior  to  summoning 
him  to  court.  In  the  language  of  the  sec- 
tion, candidates  may  be  eliminated  at  this 
stage  only  If  they  are  "unquaUfled"  to 
serve,  or  are  "exempt"  or  "excused"  under 
the  district  court  plan.  All  candidates  are 
"qualified"  unless  they  are  subject  to  the 
dUquallfylng  criteria  explicitly  set  forth  In 
subsection  1865 (b).  But  some  are  automati- 
cally barred  if  they  fall  within  an  "exemp- 
tion" category  described  In  the  plan  (e.g. 
policemen)  and  others  may  request  to  be  "ex- 
cused" If  they  are  members  of  groups  spec- 
ified In  the  plan  whose  service  is  permissible, 
but  not  mandatory  (e.g.,  the  plan  might 
provide  for  excuses,  upon  request,  for  all 
mothers  with  children  under  six).  The  sec- 
tion makes  clear  that  exemptions  and  re- 
quests for  excuses  are  to  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  candidate's  qualification 
form,  and  any  other  competent  evidence — 
i.e.,  evidence  which  does  not  consist  of  sub- 
jective conclusions  that  would  be  contrary 
to  the  requirement  of  the  Act  that  exemp- 
tions and  excuses  be  determined  only  by 
reference   to   objective   criteria. 

At  this  pretrial  stage  a  candidate  may  also 
be  found  "unqualified."  but  the  bill  would 
bring  about  Important  changes  In  the  dis- 


qualification practices  currently  used  In 
many  districts.  Under  the  new  statute  no 
criterion  for  disqualification  can  be  added 
to  those  explicitly  set  forth  in  section 
1865(a) :  age,  length  of  residence  within  the 
district,  illiteracy,  physical  or  mental  dla- 
aWllty,  and  criminality."  Most  importantly, 
section  1865(a)  makes  clear  that  for  dis- 
qualifications, as  Is  true  for  exemptions  and 
exctisee,  subjective  tests  are  prohibited.  The 
bill  designedly  establishes  only  criteria  that 
are  considered  to  be  directly  and  nondls- 
cursively  understandable.  Thus,  the  dis- 
qualification criteria  of  section  1865 (a)  are 
purposely  criteria  that  are  capable  of  objec- 
tive demonstoatlon,  in  the  sense  that  they 
are  subject  to  proof  by  facts  without  any 
substantial  possibility  of  distortion  or  in- 
terpretation of  those  facts  by  personal  feel- 
ings or  prejudices.  Consequently,  the  bill 
contemplates  a  scheme  whereby  the  only 
kind  of  evidence  that  can  be  used  permissibly 
in  making  the  determination  of  whether  a 
potential  juror  is  disqualified  from  service 
is  competent  evidence.  Responses  to  the 
qualification  form  constitute  the  primary 
source  of  such  evidence.  But  other  competent 
evidence  may  also  be  used.  The  purpvoee  of 
this  restriction  on  the  kind  of  evidence  that 
may  be  used  is  to  prevent  a  dlsquaUficatlon 
from  being  made  on  the  basis  of  subjective 
considerations,  such  as  the  unsupported 
c^lnlon  of  the  clerk  or  other  such  evidence 
that  is  not  verifiable  lndep>endently  of  per- 
sonal feeUngs.  Thus,  documentary  evidence 
and  testimony  will  be  admissible  as  "com- 
petent evidence."  although  inc(»npetent 
hearsay  and  non-expert  opinion  evidence  will 
be  excluded. 

As  Introducted.  8.  98S  contained  a  section 
18e6(c)  that  reads  as  foUows : 

"Only  objective  criteria  may  be  used  to 
determine  whether  any  person  has  satis- 
fled  any  qualification  for  jury  service  or 
whether  a  basis  exists  for  exempting  or  ex- 
cusing any  person  for  Jury  service." 

This  subsection  was  specifically  designed 
to  emphasize  ttiat  subjective  tests  are  no 
longer  permissible.  Tour  committee  elimi- 
nated the  subsection  because  It  determined 
that  the  strict  policy  of  objectivity  Is  amply 
stated  in  subsection  (a)  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
vision Umlting  decisions  to  eliminate  candi- 
dates to  those  based  upon  competent 
evidenct.  Subsection  (c)  was  therefore  re- 
dundant, and  its  elimination  represents  no 
departure  whatever  from  the  principle  of 
objecUvlty  set  forth  in  the  bUl. 

SectlcMi  1866  outlines  the  final  stages  of 
the  selection  process.  The  names  of  all  can- 
didates determined  to  be  qualified  under 
section  1865,  and  not  exempt  or  excused  pur- 
suant to  the  district  court  plan,  ar«  placed 
in  the  "qualified  farj  wheel."  As  grand 
and  petit  Jurors  are  needed,  a  pool  of  names 
is  selected  from  that  wheel,  again  at  random. 
The  bill  does  not  require  that  the  Jm7  for 
an  individual  case  be  drawn  at  random  di- 
rectly from  the  quaUfled  Jury  wheel.  In- 
stead, it  permits  procedures  designed  to 
utilize  jtirors  more  efficiently,  such  as  Jtiry 
"pools"  and  "rotation"  systems.  Subsection 
(b)  provides  for  the  service  of  summonses 
upon  the  fwrsons  so  selected. 

But  section  1866  also  recognizes  tiiat 
"qualified"  candidates  who  are  not  within 
the  categories  of  exemption  and  excuse  set 
forth  In  plan  may  yet  be  eliminated  under 
proper  circumstances  when  they  are  sum- 
moned to  court.  For  example,  subsections 
(c)(3)  and  (c)(4)  specifically  preserve  two 
traditional  bases  for  elimination — elimina- 
tion   upon    peremptory    challenge    and    the 


challenge  for  cause.  Candidates  are  to  be 
eliminated  pursuant  to  the  procedures  pres- 
«itly  specified  in  section  1870  of  title  28, 
and  in  Federal  Rule  of  Civil  Procedure  47 
and  Federal  Rule  of  Criminal  Procedure  24. 
In  addition,  other  clauses  of  subsection  (c) 
account  for  Individual  instances  In  which 
candidates,  although  technlcaUy  "qualified," 
should  not  serve.  Thus,  clause  (1)  of  sub- 
secticm  (c)  liable*  the  Judge  to  grant  to 
persons  not  Included  within  the  excuse 
categories  set  forth  In  the  plan  excuses  for 
undue  hardship  or  extreme  Inconvenience 
(e.g.,  grave  Illness  in  the  family).  These 
excuses  may  be  granted  for  such  period  as 
the  Judge  deems  necessary.  At  the  end  of 
the  period,  the  prospective  Juror  shall  be 
summoned  again  fen-  Jury  service.  When  re- 
summoned, such  person  may  be  reexcused 
if  the  hardship  or  inconvenience  persists. 
This  process  of  summons  and  excuse  may 
be  repeated  as  often  as  the  judge  determines 
that  It  is  appropriate.  When  the  cause  lex 
excuse  finally  ends,  however,  the  person  ex- 
cused is  to  be  summoned  for  service  immedi- 
ately without  having  his  name  reinserted  In 
the  qualified  Jury  wheel. 

Clause  (2)  of  subsectlMi  (c)  enables  the 
court  to  "exclude"  candidates  qualified 
under  the  criteria  of  section  1866(b)  who  are 
nevertheless  "unable  to  render  impartial  jtiry 
service"  or  who  would  be  likely  to  phy^- 
cally  "disrupt  the  proceedings."  As  noted 
earlier,  these  two  grounds  for  elimination 
constitute  an  Important  line  of  defense 
against  the  plainly  unsuitable  juror  who 
slips  by  the  screening  process  prior  to  bis 
appearance  for  service." 

Candidates  eliminated  under  section 
1866(c)  (3) -(4)  may  sometimes  be  permitted 
to  sit  c»i  other  juries,  e.g.,  if  they  are  ezcTuded 
upon  peremptory  ctulllenge.  In  other  situ- 
ations they  may  be  prohibited  from  sitting 
on  other  juries,  ejg..  If  they  are  excluded  be- 
cause their  service  would  be  likely  to  physi- 
cally disrupt  the  proceedings. 

Clatiae  (6)  ot  section  1866(c)  confers  fur- 
ther power  on  the  Jixlge  to  exclude  the  un- 
sulted  from  service,  llioee  candidates  whose 
service  would  be  "likely  to  threaten  the  se- 
crecy of  the  proceedings,  or  otherwise  ad- 
versely affect  the  Integrity  ot  Jury  delibera- 
tions." may  be  excluded  under  this  clause. 
Since  the  clause  is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  rare  instances  of  the  otherwise  qualified 
Juror  who  Is  nevertheless  clearly  unsuited 
for  service,  the  bill  Includes  certain  protec- 
tions against  abuse  of  Its  purpose.  First,  the 
numbo-  of  p^sons  occluded  under  the  clause 
nu.y  not  exceed  1  percent  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  return  executed  Juror  qualifica- 
tion forms  during  a  specified  period.  And 
further,  the  names  of  persons  excluded  under 
the  clause  together  with  detailed  explana- 
tions for  the  exclusions  must  be  forwarded 
immediately    to    the    appropriate    judicial 


"  WlUi  one  exception,  these  criteria  mirror 
the  requirements  for  service  enumerated  In 
the  present  statute.  The  one  exception  is  the 
disqualification  of  those  against  whom  a 
charge  is  pending  for  a  crime  punishable  by 
imprisonment  for  more  than  1  year. 


"See  supra,  at  pp.  .  As  Introduced.  S. 

989  also  Included  as  another  category  within 
subsection  (c)  a  provision  that  would  have 
permitted  the  exclusion  of  a  candidate  "upon 
determination  by  the  court  upon  challenge 
by  a  party  or  sua  sponte  that  such  person  is 
unable  for  causes  other  than  physical  In- 
firmities to  fill  out  a  juror  qualification  form 
or  Is  otherwise  not  qualified  for  jury  service 
pursuant  to  sections  1863,  1864,  1865,  and 
1866." 

This  provision  was  designed  to  ensure  that 
the  Judge  had  an  oiq>ortunlty  to  check  in 
court  whether  the  qualification  determina- 
tions made  up  to  that  point  were  valid.  Your 
ccunmittee  eliminated  that  provision  because 
it  was  redundant.  No  change  whatsoever  in 
substance  Is  Intended.  Section  1865(a)  makes 
clear  t^bat  a  Judge  has  the  power  "on  his 
initiative"  to  make  such  determinations. 
Since  that  power  Is  not  limited  by  any  time 
requirement,  there  is  no  reason  to  include  a 
special  provision  In  1866  extending  the  power 
to  cover  proceedings  in  court. 
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council,  which  U  given  power  to  re<lresa  any 
misapplication  of  the  clause. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  Jury  com- 
mission or  clerk  make  note  In  specified  places 
of  the  reason  for  the  dlsquallflcatlon,  excuse, 
exemption,  or  exclusion  of  any  person  from 
Jury  service.  This  recording  requirement  con- 
stitutes an  Important  means  for  checking 
on  the  operation  of  the  selection  system. 
Together  with  the  requirement  In  section 
1868  that  record  be  kept  for  a  specified  period 
of  time,  this  provision  will  enable  future 
Congresses  to  learn  from  the  experience  that 
develops  under  the  new  Jxiry  reform  legisla- 
tion. Since  this  bill  constitutes  the  flret 
major  attempt  to  organize  Federal  Jury  se- 
lection in  a  coherent  manner,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  it  Include  such  de- 
vices for  purposes  of  evaluating  its  effective- 
ness. 

Subsection  (e)  limits  the  extent  to  which 
Jury  service  can  be  required  of  a  person.  In 
any  two-year  period,  no  person  can  be  re- 
quired to  serve  as  a  petit  Juror  for  more  than 
30  days  (except  to  complete  service  in  a  par- 
ticTilar  case),  or  to  serve  on  more  than  one 
grand  Jury,  or  to  serve  on  both  a  grand  and 
petit  Jury.  This  provision  is  designed  to  dis- 
tribute the  "burden"  of  Jury  service  and  to 
enhance  the  representative  quality  of  Juries. 
Moreover,  since  Jury  service  involves  direct 
participation  in  the  democratic  process,  a« 
many  citizens  as  possible  ought  to  have  the 
chance  to  serve. 

SubsecOon  (f)  provides  for  the  emergency 
needs  of  those  courtc  in  which  there  is  an 
unanticipated  shortage  of  petit  Jurors.  In 
such  a  case  the  court  may  require  the  mar- 
shal to  s\unmon  additional  Jurors  selected 
at  random  from  the  prescribed  lists  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (g)  contains  a  criminal  penalty 
provision  imposing  sanctions  upon  those 
who,  without  good  cause,  fall  to  appear  when 
summoned  for  Jury  service. 

The  new  section  1867  establishes  the  pro- 
^edtire  for  challenging  compliance  with  the 
^t  in  the  selection  of  both  grand  and  petit 
juries.  The  Attorney  General  and  the  de- 
fendant in  criminal  cases,  and  both  parties 
In  civil  cases,  are  allowed  to  challenge  the 
■election  procedures.  But  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  designed  to  reduce  the  possibility 
that  such  challenges  will  be  used  for  dilatory 
purposes. 

First,  the  bill  sets  time  limitations  upon 
the  availability  of  challenges.  Subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  specify  that  challenges 
must  be  offered  before  the  voir  dire  begins. 
And  if  the  challenging  party  discovered,  or 
In  the  exercise  of  diligence  could  have  dis- 
covered, the  grounds  for  the  challenge  ear- 
lier, the  challenging  motion  must  be  made 
within  7  days  of  that  earlier  date.  For  exam- 
ple, the  statute  requires  that,  where  possible, 
the  challenge  to  the  grand  Jury  be  offered 
before  empaneling  of  the  grand  Jury.  And 
with  respect  to  grand  or  petit  Juries,  a  chal- 
lenging party  would  be  required  to  examine 
the  list  of  prospective  Jurors  if  the  district 
court  plan  provides  for  early  publication  of 
the  names.  Failure  to  make  the  challenge 
at  the  earliest  possible  Ume  U  fatal  under 
the  proposed  law. 

Second,  other  features  of  the  bill  wlU 
combine  to  reduce  the  dilatory  potential  of 
challenges  by  allowing  for  rapid  disposition 
of  such  spurious  claims  as  are  raised.  The 
specific  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act  and  the  local  plan  wiU 
assiare  that  there  are  readily  avaiUble  stand- 
ards against  which  the  selection  procedures 
may  be  meas\ired.  Thus,  procedural  regular- 
ity is  the  measure  of  the  validity  of  the  se- 
lection system.  It  is  an  appropriate  meas- 
ure since  the  bill  sets  up  a  largely  mechani- 
cal process  in  which  the  role  of  human  dis- 
cretion is  minimized.  The  bill  does  not  guar- 
antee  that  each  venire  or  each  Jury  will  mir- 
ror the  structure  of  the  community.  It  guar- 
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antees  only  that  appropriate  selection 
procedures  have  been  used.  Moreover,  chal- 
lenges will  lie  only  for  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with  the  statutory  provisions. 
There  is  room  for  a  doctrine  of  harmless 
error.  For  example,  if  the  local  plan  should 
call  for  2,000  names  to  be  placed  initially 
in  the  master  wheel  and  only  1,990  names 
were  used,  the  reviewing  court  could  find 
such  a  departure  harmless.  The  combination 
of  specificity  and  the  substantial  faUure  to 
comply  feature  will  mean  that  Judges  will 
have  readily  available  standards  against 
which  they  can  measure  the  procedures  ac- 
tually used." 

Third,  there  is  a  provision  that  a  chal- 
lenge must  disclose  prejudice  to  the  moving 
party  arising  from  the  alleged  procedural 
deviation. 

The  final  basic  safeguard  against  the  dila- 
tory use  of  challenges  is  contained  in  section 
1867(d).  It  requires  that  the  challenge  mo- 
tion be  accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement 
of  facts  which,  if  true,  demonstrate  a  sub- 
stantial failure  to  comply  with  the  statutory 
guide.  This  threshold  requirement  to  a  suc- 
cessful challenge  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Judge  to  review  a  challenge  motion  and 
swiftly  dispose  of  it  if  it  falls,  on  its  face, 
to  state  a  case  for  which  a  remedy  could  be 
granted. 

In  addition  to  these  features  of  the  bill, 
your  committee  anticipates  that  since  the 
local  plan  for  selection  will  be  a  matter  of 
public  record,  the  secrecy  that  often  pres- 
ently surrounds  selection  procedures  will  be 
eliminated,  thereby  reducing  the  tendency 
to  make  challenges  merely  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  a  selection  procedure  has  been  used. 
And  finally,  since  each  plan  is  approved  by 
appellate  Judges,  it  wlU  be  relatively  easy 
for  district  Judges  to  dispose  of  frivolous 
claims. 

In  aid  of  a  motion  challenging  the  selec- 
tion procedure,  subsection  (d)  of  new  sec- 
tion 1867  entitles  the  challenging  party  to 
present  the  testimony  of  the  commissioner 
or  clerk  if  these  officials  are  available.  Like- 
wise, the  challenging  party  may  obtain  rele- 
vant official  records  and  papers  which  are  not 
public  or  otherwise  available. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  clear  that  the  pro- 
cedxires  prescribed  in  this  section  are  the 
exclxislve  means  for  challenging  compUance 
with  the  statute.  Challenge  procedures  ex- 
isting under  other  laws  are  left  Intact  for 
pxirposes  of  asserting  rights  created  by  other 
laws  and  for  enforcing  oonstitutlonal  rights, 
but  such  other  procedures  may  not  be  used 
to  challenge  compliance  with  this  statute. 
Your  committee  feels  constrained  to  recog- 
nize that  these  alternatives  for  raising  rights 
created  by  other  statutes  and  few  raising  con- 
stitutional   challenges   are   not   affected    by 


«  MeeOng  the  posslbUlty  of  dilatory  claims 
by  creating  a  system  conducive  bo  rapid  dis- 
position Of  such  claims,  S.  989  Is  adopting  the 
principle  which  lies  behind  the  doctrine  of 
res  Judicata.  In  the  res  Judicata  situation, 
when  counsel  raises  a  claim  that  has  already 
been  adjudicated,  the  courts  are  able  to  pre- 
vent delay  by  having  a  means  of  rapid  dis- 
position of  the  claim — citing  the  previous 
decision  as  res  Judicata.  In  the  Jury  chaUenge 
system  imder  8.  989.  when  coimsel  spuriously 
raises  a  chaUenge  to  the  Jury  selection  sys- 
tem, ready  standards  and  a  "substantial  com- 
pliance" requirement  provide  a  rapid  disposi- 
tion procedure  serving  the  same  function  as 
citing  the  previous  decision  in  the  res 
Judicata  doctrine.  Thtis,  when  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prevent  claims  which  may  be  dila- 
tory (as  In  the  res  Judicata  situation)  or 
when  it  Is  undesirable  to  prevent  claims 
which  may  sometimes  be  dilatory  (as  in  the 
Jury  selection  challenge  situation),  the  re- 
duction of  the  delay  potential  by  providing 
for  rapid  disposition  of  the  claims  is  the 
solution  common  to  S.  989  and  the  doctrine 
of  res  Judicata. 


the  Act.  This  recognition  la  particularly  apt 
in  light  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
Indicating  that  the  manner  in  which  con- 
sUtuUonal  rights  may  be  raised  cannot  be 
narrowly  prescribed.  See,  e.g..  Henry  v.  MU- 
sissippi.  379  U.S.  443.  447  (1965);  Douglas  v 
Alabama,  380  U.S.  416.  432  (1966).  Subsec- 
tion (f)  defines  limitations  on  the  public 
disclosure  of  otherwise  confidential  docu- 
ments that  the  section  makes  available  to 
challenging  parties. 

The  new  section  1868  provides  for  the 
preservation  and  disclosure  of  Jury  selec- 
tion records  for  at  least  four  years  after  the 
master  Jury  wheel  is  emptied  and  refilled 
and  persons  selected  from  that  wheel  have 
completed  service. 

The  new  section  1869  defines  a  variety  of 
critical   terms.   Notably,   subsection    (c)    in- 
cludes within  the  definition  of  "voter  reg- 
Utration    Usts"    the    list    of    eligible    voters 
maintained  by  Federal  examiners  pursuant 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  defini- 
tions of  the  terms  "voter  registration  llsU" 
and  "lists  of  actual  voters"  In  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  are  restricted  to  apply  to  either 
the  most  recent  State  or  the  most  recent 
Federal  general  election.  Your  committee  In- 
tends that  a  general  election  be  understood 
as  one  In  which  statewide  voting  takes  place, 
even  if  the  candidates  do  not  represent  all 
parts  of  the  State.  Thus,  for  example,  regular 
elections  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  are   "general"   elections   within 
the  meaning  of  this  bill.  Accordingly.  whlK. 
the    two    subsections    permit    the    plan    to 
choose  between  State  and  Federal  lists,  they 
also  insure  that  the  list  used  will  in  any 
event  not  be  more  than  3  years  old.  In  sub- 
section (e)   the  definition  of  "division"  has 
been  expanded  in  the  amended  version  of  the 
bill  In  order  to  allow  the  adoption  of  separate 
plans  for  geographical  areas  smaller  than  a 
statutory  division  or.  where  the  Judicial  dis- 
trict is  not  divided,  smaller  than  the  district 
Itself,  in  those  Instances  where  the  district 
court  sits  In  more  than  one  place  In  the  divi- 
sion or  district.  SubsecUon  (f ) ,  defining  "dU- 
trict  court  of  the  United  States"  makes  the 
bill  applicable  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Canal  Zone.  Subsection  (g)  defines 
"Jury  wheel"  so  as  to  permit  the  use  of  com- 
puters In  lieu  of  master  and  qualified  Jury 
wheels.  Under  subsection  (h),  questions  may 
be  asked  on  the  qualification  form  that  would 
elicit  answers  useful  under  the  local  plan, 
though  not  required  by  the  bill,  provided  that 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Subsection  (1)    narrowly  defines 
the  term  "public  officer"  so  as  to  Include  only 
those  persons  whose  government  service  la 
such  that  an  Interruption  for  Jury  service 
does  not  seem  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the 
public  Interest. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  Increases  Juror  fees 
and  allowances.  Subsection   (a)   would  raise 
grand  and  petit  Juror  fees  from  $10  to  $20  for 
each  day  of  service,  and  raise  the  limit  on  the 
per  diem  for  service  in  excess  of  30  days  In 
one  case  from  $14  to  $25.  The  subsistence 
allowance  Is  raised  from  $10  to  $16  per  day. 
The  subsection  also  adds  an  allowance  for 
tolls  to  the  present  travel  allowance  of  10 
cents  per  mile.  Finally,  the  subsection  makes 
clear  that  grand  and  petit  Jurors  In  Guam 
and  the  Canal  Zone  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  and  allowances  Ets  is  provided  for  Jurors 
in  other  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Subsection  (b)  raises  witness  fees  from  $4 
to  $20  for  each  day's  attendance  and  raises 
the  travel  allowance  from  8  cents  to  10  cents 
per  mile.  The  subsistence  allowance  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  not  Government  employees 
is  raised  from  $8  to  $16  per  day.  The  sub- 
section also  makes  clear  that  witnesses  in 
the  Canal  Zone,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  to  be  accorded  the  same  fees  and 
allowances  as  are  provided  for  witnesses  In 
other  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  subcommittee  hearings  established  a 
record  of  unanimous  support  for  Increases 
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that  would  make  jury  and  witness  service 
less  burdensome.  To  the  extent  that  the 
burden  is  diminished,  hardship  excuses  may 
decline  with  consequent  enhancement  of 
representative  participation  on  Juries.  The 
testimony  of  William  Walsh,  chairman-elect 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Section  of 
Criminal  Law.  Is  illustrative: 

"It  should  not  be  a  matter  of  financial 
sacrifice  for  a  man  to  serve  as  a  Juror.  Other- 
wise qualified  Jurors,  whose  salary  would  be 
affected  by  Jury  service,  try  to  take  advan- 
tage of  other  grounds  for  excuse  from  Jury 
service  when  their  real  reason  for  requesting 
relief  is  economic  hardship." "« 

Section  103  amends  and  repeals  a  variety 
of  provisions  in  the  United  States  Code  and 
the  codes  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Canal  Zone  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  Notably,  the  property  qualification 
for  Jurors  in  condemnation  cases  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  repealed.  The  only  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference Committee  was  occasioned  by  this 
change.  Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff  registered 
a  lone  dissent  on  the  issue. 

Section  104  states  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill — two  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment.  It  also  contains  a  savings 
provision  for  cases  in  which  an  indictment 
has  been  returned  or  a  petit  Jury  empaneled 
prior  to  the  effective  date. 


JOSEPH  J.  WOJCIK 

The  bill  CB.R.  9574)  for  the  relief  of 
Joseph  J.  Wojcik  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ROGUE  RIVER  BASIN  PROJECT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  51)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  Merlin  division,  Rogue 
River  Basin  project,  Oregon,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  has  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2,  line  15.  after  "Sec.  3.",  strike  out  "The 
conservation  and  development  of  the  fish 
and  wildlife  resources  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  recreation  opportunities  in  con- 
nection with  the  Merlin  division  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Water  Project  RecreaUon  Act 
(79  Stat.  213)."  and  insert  "The  provi- 
sion of  lands,  facilities,  and  project  modi- 
fications which  furnish  outdoor  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits  in  con- 
nection with  the  Merlin  division  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act  (79  Stat.  213)."; 
and  on  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
13,  strike  out  "$16,515,000"  and  insert 
"$16,660,000";  so  as  to  make  the  bUl 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  providing  Irrigation  water  for 
approximately  nine  thousand  three  hun- 
dred Mres,  flood  control,  area  redevelopment, 
and  providing  recreation  benefits,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Act  of  June 
17,  1902  (32  Stat.  388),  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto).  Is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division,  Rogue  River  Basin 
project,  Oregon.  The  principal  works  of  the 

"  See  hearings,  "Federal  on  Jury  Selection." 
at  p.  106. 


division  shall  consist  of  Sexton  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  diversion  and  distribution  facili- 
ties, and  drainage  facilities. 

Sec.  2.  Irrigation  repayment  contracts  shall 
provide  with  respect  to  any  contract  unit, 
for  repayment  of  the  irrigation  construction 
costs  assigned  for  repayment  to  the  Irriga- 
tors over  a  period  of  not  more  than  fifty 
years,  exclusive  of  any  development  period 
authorized  by  law.  Construction  costs  allo- 
cated to  Irrigation  beyond  the  ability  of 
irrigators  to  repay  shall  be  charged  to  and 
returned  to  the  reclamation  fund  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  the  Act  of  June  14,  1966  (80  Stat.  200). 
as  amended  by  section  6  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7.  1966  (80  Stat.  707) . 

Sec.  3.  The  provision  of  lands,  facilities, 
and  project  modifications  which  furnish  out- 
door recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits 
in  connection  with  the  Merlin  division  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Water 
Project  Recreation  Act   (79  Stat.  213). 

Sec.  4.  Before  the  works  are  transferred  to 
an  Irrigation  water  user's  organization  for 
care,  operation,  and  maintenance,  the  orga- 
nization shall  have  agreed  to  operate  them  in 
such  fashion,  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
as  to  achieve  the  benefits  to  recreation  on 
which  the  allocations  of  costs  therfor  are 
predicated,  and  to  operate  them  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  achieve  the  benefits 
to  flood  control  on  which  the  allocation  of 
costs  therefor  is  predicated,  and  to  return 
the  works  to  the  United  States  for  care,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  in  the  event  of 
failure  to  comply  with  the  requirements  to 
achieve  such  benefits. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  works 
herein  authorized  the  sum  of  $16,660,000 
(October  1964  prices),  plus  or  minus  such 
amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  in  the  costs  of 
construction  as  Indicated  by  engineering 
costs  indexes  applicable  to  the  type  of  con- 
struction involved  therein.  There  are  also 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  required  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  said  works. 

The  amendents  were  agreed  to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF    1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
Improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian 
children  and  children  in  overseas  de- 
pendents schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  ttie 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  the  Senate  has  again  proved,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  tMr.  Hill]  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  that  it  intends  to  help  provide 
the  best  education  possible  for  young 
Americans. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  landmark 
Elementary   and   Secondary   Education 


Act  of  1965,  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  worked  to  refine  the 
basic  legislation,  has  added  new  pro- 
grams to  meet  new  needs,  and  in  the 
best  example  of  responsible  legislative 
oversight,  has  done  its  best  to  make  sure 
that  the  programs  authorized  by  the  law 
function  efficiently  and  compassionately. 
A  number  of  provisions  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
7819,  as  reported  by  the  committee  are 
of  special  interest  and  importance  to 
Alaska. 

For  example,  imder  title  VI,  which 
provides  Federal  assistance  to  educate 
the  handicapped,  an  amendment  I  in- 
troduced and  which  the  committee  in- 
corporated into  the  bill,  would  provide 
a  minimum  annual  allotment  of  $100,000 
annually  to  each  State  to  support  edu- 
cational efforts  for  the  handicapped. 

The  apportionment  formula  for  sec- 
tion 503  of  title  V,  which  provides  grants 
to  the  States  to  strengthen  their  educa- 
tional agencies,  would  be  changed  so 
that  more  fimds  would  be  apportioned 
to  the  smaller,  less  populated  States, 
which  up  to  now  have  received  a  smaller 
share  of  funds  than  their  need  warrants. 
Under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  H.R.  7819,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  would  provide  incentive 
grants  to  States  whose  educational  ef- 
forts exceed  the  national  average.  Alaska 
ranks  second  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of 
the  percent  of  income  spent  on  public 
school  education.  Should  there  be  an 
appropriation  for  the  full  authorization 
of  this  section,  Alaska  would  receive  an 
incentive  grant  of4560,000. 

The  committee  wisely  has  further  ex- 
panded the  disaster  provisions  of  Public 
Law  89-313  to  provide  protection  to 
schools  in  communities  which  may  in  the 
future  suffer  pinpoint  disasters  such  as 
fire,  flood,  hurricane,  earthquake,  storm, 
or  other  catastrophe.  The  loan  program 
would  be  invoked  upon  the  certification 
of  the  Governor  of  the  State  that  the 
so-called  pinpoint  disaster  had  occurred 
and  that  loan  assistance  is  needed  in 
addition  to  the  available  State  and  local 
funds,  to  meet  the  emergency. 

If  we  approve  H.R.  7819,  we  will  au- 
thorize over  the  coming  4  years  an  addi- 
tional $13  billion-plus  for  education. 
These  programs  will  greatly  strengthen 
America.  As  I  have  often  expressed  my 
view:  Education  and  democracy  are  one 
and  inseparable. 

Our  future  lies  in  the  young  and  the 
f  utiu*  of  the  yoimg  depends  on  how  well 
they  are  educated  today  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  modern  society. 

We  will  explore  many  new  worlds  in 
the  years  ahead.  Some  of  those  worlds 
exist  here  on  earth.  If  we  are  to  do  the 
job  properly,  we  must  make  sure  our 
educational  tools  are  the  finest  avail- 
able. 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote: 
If  the  condition  of  man  is  to  be  progres- 
sively ameliorated,  as  we  fondly  hope  and 
believe,  education  Is  to  be  the  chief  In- 
strument In  effecting  It. 

AMENDKENT  NO.  49S 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  492. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmsmimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  beglDUQlng  with  line  23.  strike 
out  all  through  line  17  on  page  83  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  131.  Title  IH  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■TITLB      in— -SUPPLEMENTARY      EDUCA- 
TIONAL CENTERS  AND  SERVICES 
"affbopkiations  axtthouzxd 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall 
carry  out  a  program  for  making  grants  for 
supplementary  educational  centers  and  serv- 
ices, to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  pro- 
vision of  vitally  needed  educational  services 
not  available  In  sufficient  quantity  or  quality, 
and  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment and  establishment  of  exemplary  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  educational 
programs  to  serve  as  models  for  regular 
school  programs. 

"(b)  For  the  piupose  of  maJrlng  grants 
under  this  title,  there  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966;  $175.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1967;  $500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968;  $625,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1969;  $550,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30,  1970;  and  $575,- 
000,000  for  the  fliscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971. 

"APFOBTIONMKirr    AMONG    STATZS 

"Sbc.  302.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  an  amount 
equal  to  not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  year  for  grants 
under  this  title.  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
portion the  amount  appropriated  pxirstiant  to 
this  paragraph  among  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
Tnist  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title.  In  addition,  for  the 
llBcal  years  ending  June  30, 1968,  and  June  30, 
1969,  he  shall  apportion  from  such  amount  to 
(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  for  such  assistance  for  children  and 
teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
operated  for  Indian  children  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  (B)  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  sunount  necessary  for  such 
assistance  for  children  jind  teachers  In  the 
overseas  dep^endents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  The  terms  upon  which  pay- 
ments (or  such  purpose  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  such 
criteria  as  the  Commissioner  determines  will 
best  carry  out  the  pvupoees  of  this  title. 

"(3)  From  the  stmis  appropriated  for 
carrying  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  pur- 
suant to  section  301  (b) ,  the  Commissioner 
shall  apportion  $300,000  to  each  State  and 
Bball  apportion  the  remainder  of  such  sums 
among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(A)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  number 
of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive. 
In  the  State  bears  to  the  number  of  such 
chUdren  In  all  the  States,  and 

"(B)  He  shall  apportion  to  each  State  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  50 
per  centum  of  such  remainder  as  the  popu- 


lation of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
all  the  States. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"State"  does  not  include  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Triist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

"(b)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen.  Inclusive,  and  the  total  ix>pula- 
tion  of  a  State  and  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data  avail- 
able to  him. 

"(c)  The  amount  apportioned  to  any  State 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  the  period  for  which  that 
amount  is  available  shaU  be  available  for  re- 
apportionment from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  period  as  the  Commission- 
er may  fix,  among  other  States  tn  proportion 
to  the  amounts  originaUy  apportioned  among 
those  States  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year,  but  with  the  proportionate  amount  for 
any  of  the  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  that  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  that  period;  and  the  total  of  these 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reapportioned 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount 
reapportioned  to  a  State  under  this  subsec- 
tion from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  301  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  amount  appor- 
tioned to  It  under  subsection  (a)  for  that 
year. 

"T7SSS    OT    FEDERAI.    TU1TOS 

"Sec.  303.  Grants  under  this  title  may  be 
\ise<l  for — 

"(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  education- 
al activities  and  services  described  In  para- 
graph (b).  Including  pilot  project  designed 
to  test  the  enectiveness  of  plans  so  devel- 
oped; and 

"(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  expansion  of  programs,  includ- 
ing the  lease  or  construction  of  necessary 
facilities  and  the  acqiiisltlon  of  necessary 
equipment,  designed  to  enrich  the  programs 
of  local  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  to  offer  a  diverse  range  of  educational 
experience  to  persons  of  varying  talents  and 
needs  by  providing  supplementary  educa- 
tional services  and  activities  such  as — 

"(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  coun- 
seling, remedial  instruction,  and  school 
health,  physical  education,  recreation,  psy- 
chological, and  social  work  services  designed 
to  enable  and  encourage  perrons  to  enter, 
remain  In,  or  reenter  educational  programs, 
Including  the  provision  of  special  educa- 
tional ix'ograma  and  study  areas  during 
periods  when  schools  are  not  regularly  In 
session; 

"(2)  comprehensive  academic  services  and, 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  continuing  adult  education; 

"(3)  developing  and  conducting  exem- 
plary educational  programs.  Including  dual- 
enrollment  programs,  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  adoption  of  Improved  or  new 
educational  programs  (including  those  pro- 
grams described  in  section  503(4))  In  the 
schools  of  the  State: 

"(4)  specialized  Instruction  and  equip- 
ment for  students  Interested  in  studying  ad- 
vanced scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages, 
and  other  academic  subjects  which  are  not 
taught  In  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be 
provided  more  effectively  on  a  centralized 
basis,  or  for  persons  who  are  handicapped 
or  of  preschool  age; 

"(5)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
Including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
schools,  organizations,  and  Institutions; 

"(6)    developing,    producing,    and    trans- 


mitting radio  and  television  programs  for 
classroom  and  other  educational  use; 

"(7)  providing  special  educational  and 
related  services  for  persons  who  are  In  or 
from  rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been 
otherwise  isolated  from  normal  educational 
opportunities.  Including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  in- 
struction, and  visiting  teachers'  programs; 
and 

"(8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

"state    PLANS 

"Sec.  304.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  submit 
to  the  Commissioner,  through  Its  State  edu- 
cational agency  a  State  plan  which — 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  program  under  which 
funds  paid  to  the  State  from  its  aUotment 
under  section  302  will  be  expended  solely 
for  purposes  described  In  section  303:  Pro- 
vided. That  for  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  plan  is  In  effect  it  must  provide  that  no 
local  educational  agency  will  receive  less 
than  the  amount  It  could  reasonably  antici- 
pate receiving  had  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1967 
not  been  enacted,  as  determined  by  the  State 
educational  agency  after  consultation  with 
the  Commissioner; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices assisted  under  this  title  will  be  admin- 
istered by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the 
applicant; 

"(3)  provides  assTirances  that,  in  the  case 
of  programs  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
described  In  paragraph  (b)  of  section  303, 
(A)  the  program  wUl  utilize  the  best  avail- 
able talents  and  resources  and  will  substan- 
tially Increase  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties In  the  area  to  be  served,  and  (B)  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  the  number  of  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  nonprofit  private  schools 
In  the  area  to  be  served  whose  educational 
needs  are  of  the  type  which  the  supplemen- 
tary educational  activities  and  services  pro- 
vided under  the  program  are  to  meet,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  participation  of 
such  children; 

"(4)  sets  forth  criteria  for  achieving  an 
equitable  distribution  of  assistance  under 
thU  title  within  the  State  which  shall  pro- 
vide for  consideration  of  (A)  the  size  and 
population  of  the  State,  (B)  the  geographic 
distribution  of  the  population  within  the 
State,  (C)  the  relative  need  of  persons  In 
different  geographic  areas  and  In  different 
population  groups  within  the  State  for  the 
kinds  of  services  and  activities  described  in 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  303,  and  their 
financial  ability  to  provide  those  services 
and  activities,  and  (D)  the  relative  ability 
of  i>artlcular  local  educational  agencies  with- 
in the  State  to  provide  those  services  and 
activities,  and  which  shaU  also  provide  for 
giving  special  consideration  to  the  applica- 
tion of  any  local  educational  agency  which 
is  making  a  reasonable  tax  effort  but  which 
Is  nevertheless  unable  to  meet  critical  edu- 
cational needs.  Including  preschool  educa- 
tion for  four  and  five  year  olds,  because  some 
or  all  of  Its  schools  are  seriously  overcrowded 
(as  a  result  of  growth  or  shifts  in  enrollment 
or  otherwise) ,  obsolete,  or  unsafe; 

"(5)  provides  that  no  assistance  will  be 
provided  under  this  title  for  the  construc- 
tion of  necessary  facilities  until  the  State 
educational  agency  has  received  satisfactory 
assurances  that  (A)  reasonable  provision  has 
been  made,  consistent  with  the  other  tises 
to  be  made  of  the  facilities,  for  areas  In  such 
facilities  which  are  adaptable  for  artistic 
and  cultural  activities,  (B)  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  construction  title  to  the  fa- 
cilities will  be  In  a  State  or  local  educational 
agency,  (C)  that,  in  developing  plans  for 
such  facilities,  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  excellence  of  architecture  and  de- 
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sign,  and  to  the  Inclusion  of  works  of  art 
(not  representing  more  than  1  per  centum 
of  the  cost  of  the  project),  and  that,  to  the 
extent  appropriate  in  view  of  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  the  facilities,  such  facilities  are  ac- 
cessible to  and  usable  by  handicapped  per- 
sons, and  (D)  that  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 308  will  be  complied  with; 

"(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 
which  assure  that  Federal  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (A) 
will  not  be  commingled  with  State  funds, 
and  (B)  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical.  Increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would.  In  the  absence  of 
such  Federal  funds,  be  made  available  by 
the  applicant  for  the  purposes  described  In 
paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  303,  and 
In  no  case  supplant  such  funds; 

"(7)  provides  that  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided under  this  title  to  a  local  education 
agency  for  a  program  of  supplementary  edu- 
cational services  only  if  the  State  education- 
al agency  has  received  satisfactory  assur- 
ances that  in  the  planning  of  that  program 
there  has  been,  and  in  the  establishing  and 
carrying  out  of  that  program  there  will  be, 
participation  of  persons  broadly  representa- 
tive of  the  cultiual  and  educational  resources 
of  the  area  to  be  served.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'cultural  and  edu- 
cational resources'  Includes  State  education- 
al agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, nonprofit  private  schools,  public  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies  such  as  libraries, 
museiuns,  musical  and  artistic  organizations, 
educational  radio  and  television,  and  other 
cultural  and  educational  resources; 

"(8)  provides  assurance  that  every  appli- 
cant whose  application  Is  denied  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before 
the  State  educationsU  agency; 

"(9)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
State  under  this  title;  and 

"(10)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  Information,  as  the 
Commissioner  may  reasonably  require  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title  and 
to  determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  title  have  been  effective 
In  Improving  the  educational  opportunities 
of  persons  in  the  area  served,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such  ttc- 
cess  thereto  as  the  Commissioner  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
State  plan  and  any  modification  thereof 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a) . 

"PAYMENTS   TO    STATES 

"Sec.  305.  (a)  From  the  amounts  allotted 
to  each  State  under  section  302  the  Com- 
missioner shall  pay  to  that  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  expended  by  the  State 
in  carrying  out  its  State  plan.  Such  payments 
may  be  made  in  installments,  and  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary 
adjustments  on  account  of  overpayments  or 
underpayments. 

"RECOVZRT    or   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  306.  If  within  twenty  years  after  com- 
pletion of  any  construction  for  which  Federal 
funds  have  been  paid  under  this  title — 

"(a)  the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  cease 
to  be  a  State  or  local  educational  agency,  or 

"(b)  the  facility  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  educational  and  related  purposes  for 
which  It  was  constructed,  unless  the  Com- 
missioner determines  In  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations that  there  Is  good  cause  for  releas- 
ing the  applicant  or  other  owner  from  the 
obligation  to  do  so, 

the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  recover 
from  the  applicant  or  other  owner  of  the 
facility  an  aipount  which  bears  to  the  then 
value  of  the  facility  (or  so  much  thereof  as 


constituted  an  approved  project  or  projects) 
the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  such  Fed- 
eral funds  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facility 
financed  with  the  aid  of  such  funds.  Such 
value  shall  be  determined  by  agreement  of 
the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  district 
m  which  the  facility  Is  situated. 

"LABOR    STANDARDS 

"Sec.  307.  All  laborers  and  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
title  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  on  similar  construc- 
tion in  the  locality  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a — 276a-5).  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1960  (16  F.R.  3176;  6  U.S.C. 
133Z-16)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"administration  op  state  plans 

"Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  not 
finally  disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under 
section  304,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State  educational 
agency  submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  educational  agency  admin- 
istering a  program  under  a  plan  approved 
under  this  title,  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  304(a),  or 

"(2)  that  In  the  administration  of  the  plan 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
any  such  provision,  the  Commissioner  shall 
notify  such  State  educational  agency  that 
the  State  will  not  be  regarded  as  eligible  to 
participate  In  the  program  under  this  title 
iintll  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  1«  no  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply. 

"jtmiCIAL    REVIEW 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  Commissioner's  final  action  with 
respect  to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted 
iinder  section  304(a)  or  with  his  final  action 
under  section  308(b) ,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for 
the  circuit  In  which  such  State  Is  located  a 
petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  C<Hnmls- 
sloner.  The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  tiUe  28,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  the  record  of  the  further  proceedings. 

"(c)  The  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
affirm  the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to 
set  It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  provided  in 
section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States  Code." 

ETPBCnVE    date 

Sec.  132.  The  amendment  made  by  section 
131  shall  become  effective  June  30,  1968,  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  any  State  the 
amendment  shall  become  effective  when  It 
submits  a  State  plan,  as  provided  In  such 
amendment,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 


HoLLiNGs]  desires  to  be  a  eosponsor  of 
this  amendm^it.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  his  name  be  added  as  a 
eosponsor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  a  time  limitation  on  the  pending 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the 
amendment,  one-half  hour  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  THrntMONi)]  and  one-half 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

tTNANIMOtrS-CONBENT    AORZXMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote — and  It 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote — ^take  place 
at  11:10  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  Is  agreeable 
to  me.  with  that  imderstandlng. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  ask  that  all 
time  be  used  up  today  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, that  there  be  a  time  period  from 
11  a.m.  vmtil  11:10  a.m.  on  Monday  next, 
the  time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Thttrmond]  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsb],  the  manager 
ofthebUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objec- 
tion, and  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
10  A.M.  MONDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  afternoon 
it  stand  in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Habtkz]  and  other 
Senators  may  be  granted  12  minutes  to 
discuss  the  social  security  conference  re- 
port, and  that  that  time  not  be  charged 
against  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  this 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  s^eld  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  so  that  he  In 
turn  may  carry  on  such  colloquy  as  he 
desires,  with  the  imderstandlng  that  the 
time  shall  not  come  out  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1967 — CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  briefly  with  respect  to  the  confer- 
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ence    report    on    the    Social    Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  myseli  2 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  im- 
doubtedly,  tliis  conference  report  is  ab- 
solutely imsatisfactory  as  far  as  a 
majority  of  the  people  are  concerned,  al- 
though it  is  true  there  are  some  Increases 
in  social  security  benefits. 

This  bUl  basically  is  in  two  sections, 
one  section  dealing  with  social  security 
benefits,  and  the  other  section  dealing 
with  welfare  provisions. 

If  one  examines  the  conference  report 
It  will  be  found  that  in  each  case,  instead 
of  extending  the  benefits,  it  has  imposed 
severe  restrictions  for  most  of  the  un- 
fortunate people  in  America. 

Here  we  are  trying  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  difficulties  of  those  who  are  less 
fortunate  in  this  world,  but  the  net 
efFect  of  this  conference  report  is  to  put 
Into  law  items  which  have  been  rejected 
since  1930,  creating  a  situation  in  the 
field  of  welfare  where  no  longer  are  we 
helping  those  people  who  are  imable  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  poor. 

There  are  some  increases  in  benefits 
but  even  in  those  instances  the  language 
is  so  worded  and  restrictive  that  the  net 
effect  is  to  increase  benefits  on  social 
security,  but  taking  them  with  the  other 
hand  out  of  welfare  benefits.  The  bene- 
fits to  those  people  are  none  whatsoever. 
The  only  thing  the  bill  will  do  will  be  to 
make  it  necessary  to  Increase  real  estate 
taxes  in  practically  every  State  In  the 
Union,  and  that  Is  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it  for  passage. 

We  are  trying  to  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
fact  that  this  bill  is  absolutely  one  which 
should  not  at  this  moment  be  passed. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference today  because  aU  we  have  before 
us  is  a  conference  committee  print  en- 
titled "Brief  Description  of  Senate 
Amendments."  This  print  wsis  used  by 
the  conferees  m  a  giiide  to  assist  them 
In  their  deliberations.  Some  of  the  de- 
scription of  the  Senate  amendments  is 
completely  misleading  and  some  of  it  is 
absolutely  imtruthful.  This  morning  a 
briefing  was  given  to  some  of  the  staff 
people  explaining  some  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  13-percent  In- 
crease in  social  secinity  benefits  with  a 
minimum  primary  insurance  amount  of 
$55.  This  is  Just  one  section  of  the  bill 
that  is  completely  unsatisfactoTy. 

As  far  as  that  section  is  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  wanted  to  inake 
that  amoimt  $100  and  permit  it  to  in- 
crease substantially  more.  We  voted  on 
20  i>ercent  and  then  17^  percent  in 
committee.  Finally,  we  came  down  to  ap- 
proval of  a  15-percent  increase  and  a 


minimiiiTi  of  $70.  That  is  the  administra- 
tion position. 

If  one  goes  through  this  Mil  he  will 
find,  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
pointed  out,  there  are  some  minor  In- 
creases, such  as  that,  but  many  are  a 
complete  loss.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
public  assistance  pstss-along.  The  Senate 
committee  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired the  States,  effective  July  1,  1968, 
to  adjust  standards  of  need  and  maxi- 
mum payment  provisions  to  guarantee 
that  recipients  of  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  bUnd,  and  aid  to  the  disabled 
would  receive,  on  the  average,  an  in- 
crease in  total  income  equal  to  $7.50  a 
month.  In  1965,  we  passed  a  similar  pro- 
vision, but  the  Eimount  was  $5  a  month, 
and  it  was  permissive  rather  than  man- 
datory upon  the  States  to  apply  that 
provision.  The  conferees  have  not  only 
changed  this  year's  Senate  version,  mak- 
ing the  $7.50  increase  in  total  Income  dis- 
cretionary with  the  States,  but  have  also 
said  that  as  much  of  the  1965  Increase  of 
$5  as  is  presently  in  effect  in  the  States 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  $7.50  in- 
crease this  year.  The  net  effect  of  this  is 
that  the  conferees  are  making  an  addi- 
tional $2.50  available  to  recipients  this 
year.  There  are  numerous  amendments 
such  as  that. 

As  the  Senator  from  Indiana  pointed 
out,  we  are  returning  to  a  philosophy 
that  was  abandoned  in  the  thirties.  We 
are  returning  to  a  philosophy  we  have 
repudiated  for  more  than  30  years  in  the 
welfare  program. 

This  is  simply  a  notice  that  when  we 
get  the  language  of  the  amendments  and 
suialyze  the  conference  report,  we  are 
going  to  go  through  and  discuss  this 
matter  in  greater  detail.  However,  based 
on  what  little  has  been  made  available  to 
us  now,  it  is  already  clear  that  this  is  a 
most  unsatisfactory  solution  to  our  wel- 
fare and  social  seciulty  problems,  and  It 
is  a  mere  pittance  that  has  been  offered, 
and  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for  us  to 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  two  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  like  the 
preceding  two  speakers,  I  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
which  reported  what  I  thought,  on 
the  whole,  was  a  landmark  bill  in  the 
change  of  philosophy  from  the  hopeless- 
ness of  poverty  to  widened  opportunity 
for  self-siifficiency. 

However,  I  am  very  much  disturbed 
and  depressed  by  the  result  of  the  con- 
ference between  the  Hoi«e  and  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  bill.  My  depression  is  caused 
particularly  by  the  actions  of  the  con- 
ferees in  receding  from  the  Senate 
amendments,  both  those  adopted  in  com- 
mittee and  those  agreed  to  on  the  floor, 
having  to  do  with  welfare. 

I  have  studied  the  results  of  the  con- 
ference action,  and  I  will  have  more  to 
say  on  this  in  greater  detail  during  the 
coming  week.  Suffice  it  to  say  now  that 
primarily  what  the  conference  has  done 
has  been  to  eliminate  or  reduce  the 
added  Incentives  and  opportunities  for 
work  smd  training  which  the  Senate  pro- 
vided and  yet  retain  all  of  the  harah. 


compulsory  features  which  the  House 
bill  provided.  I  think  the  harsh  effects  of 
this  bill  outweigh  Its  good  effects. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  seriously 
consider  putting  off  this  bill,  if  we  cannot 
get  the  House  to  agree  to  an  additional 
conference  at  this  session,  until  imme- 
diately after  the  first  of  the  year.  We  can 
still,  with  rapid  action  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  enact  a  bill  in  time  to  pay  the 
increased  social  security  benefits  which 
are  provided  in  the  bill  within  the  effec- 
tive dates  provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  adopted  the  social  security 
measure  the  other  day,  I  Joined  many 
other  Senators  In  the  belief  that  we  were 
heading  toward  a  path  of  enlightenment 
and  imderstanding,  although  the  bill  was 
not  all  we  wanted  it  to  be.  Yet  Congress 
was  beginning  to  show  greater  under- 
standing for  the  needs  not  only  of  those 
on  social  security  but  also  the  millions 
throughout  the  land  who  are  on  welfare 
and  must  depend  upon  us  for  hope  and 
opportunity. 

The  conference  report,  as  it  comes  back 
from  the  conference  committee,  is  al- 
most entirely  the  House  bill.  It  is  shorn 
of  virtually  every  Improved  amendment 
which  was  added  by  the  Senate.  I  think 
it  is  one  of  the  most  backward,  repres- 
sive, medieval  pieces  of  legislation  we 
have  seen  in  a  long  time.  Al>out  the  only 
thing  it  overlooks  is  revival  of  debtors' 
prisons. 

As  much  as  I  think  we  must  Immedi- 
ately improve  benefits  to  socal  security 
recipients,  I  think  even  there,  the  com- 
promise in  social  security  benefits  was 
imfortimate.  If  the  issue  here  were  a 
question  of  Senate  prestige,  I  would  favor 
acceding.  But.  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of 
legislation.  It  is  bad  news  for  social  se- 
curity recipients.  It  is  bad  news  for  those 
who  believe  In  the  hope  and  opportunity 
for  the  poor  and  the  dispossessed  of  this 
coimtry.  It  is  bad  news  for  the  local  com- 
munities throughout  the  country  which, 
if  they  are  committed  enough  to  a  sense 
of  humanity,  will  have  to  increase  their 
local  real  estate  tax  burden  substantl- 
aUy. 

And  It  Ls  disastrous  to  the  core  cities 
throughout  this  country,  already  over- 
biu-dened  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
enormous  problems  exploding  In  their 
faces  every  day. 

Mr.  Prudent,  as  much  as  I  hate  to 
say  so.  I  think  the  only  responsible  thing 
for  the  Senate  to  do  Is  to  reject  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keni«dy]. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Join  my  colleagues  In  expressing 
the  gravest  reservations  about  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  social  security 
bill.  It  seems  to  me.  In  studying  the  re- 
port, that  no  blU  at  all  would  be  prefer- 
able to  this  legislation. 

The  social  security  benefits  will  be  a 
sham  for  thousands  of  Americans  because 
the  increase  will  simply  result  In  a  cor- 
responding reduction  in  their  old-age 
payments.  And.  because  the  benefits  are 
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cut  $2.2  bUllOTi  frcwn  the  level  In  the  Sen- 
ate bin  without  any  decrease  In  payroU 
taxes,  the  biU  has  been  turned  Into  a 
back-door  tax  measure  which  wlU  burden 
millions  of  American  wage  earners  with- 
out providing  benefits  to  their  eldwly 
fellow  citizens  in  return. 

The  welfare  provisions  of  the  bill  con- 
stitute a  long  step  backward.  Within  the 
total  discretion  of  the  State  welfare  agen- 
cy, mothers  with  preschool  chUdren  and 
children  in  school  can  be  forced  to  work 
if  the  State  decides  that  despite  these 
children,  it  would  be  more  appropriate 
for  the  mother  to  work.  If  that  is  not  a 
step  backwaid  to  the  19th,  18th,  and 
17th  centuries.  I  do  not  know  what  Is. 
More  families  than  ever  wUl  be  torn 
apart  by  these  welfare  provisions.  Young 
fathers  who  have  never  been  able  to  find 
work  for  any  period  of  time  wiU  be 
denied  welfare  for  their  famUies  even  in 
States  that  have  the  program  for  children 
of  imemployed  fathers.  More  fathers 
than  ever  may  leave  home  In  order  that 
their  families  may  obtain  welfare  aid. 

And  worst  of  aU,  the  bUl  freezes  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  for  children  on 
welfare.  The  philosophy  of  this  biU  seems 
to  be  to  punish  people  because  they  are 
poor.  This  blU  seems  to  say  to  the  poor 
person  that  we  in  the  Government  simply 
do  not  care  what  happens  to  him  if  he  is 
unable  to  support  himself.  The  philos- 
ojiiy  of  the  bfll  is  to  say  to  a  child  who 
enters  the  world  as  the  offspring  of  poor 
parents  and  happens  to  be  excluded  by 
the  freeze  that  we  do  not  care  what  hap- 
pens to  him,  that  he  can  starve  Insofar 
as  the  TJS.  Government  or  Congress  is 
concerned — that  we  wiU  treat  him  as 
though  he  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
regressive  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to 
emerge  from  a  House -Senate  conference. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  all  Americans,  and  an 
affront  to  the  elderly  and  the  poor.  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  rejected 
when  it  comes  before  the  Senate  next 
week,  and  I  urge  aU  States  to  examine 
the  biU  most  carefully  to  see  what  the 
implications  are  for  them  and  for  the 
people  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
has  now  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  for  an  additional  10 
minutes  to  discuss  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] has  the  floor.  WiU  he  agree  to 
that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  HarrisI  at  some  length  and 
we  agreed  on  12  minutes.  We  have  been 
in  session  aU  day  working  on  the  educa- 
tion biU,  and  we  want  to  get  back  to  it. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
press  my  request.  I  shall  discuss  this 
shocking,  antidecency  bUl  on  my  own 
time.  We  might  as  well  forget  about  edu- 
cation If  we  are  going  to  pass  this  kind 
of  Social  Security  bill.  However,  I  shaU 
discuss  It  later  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  agree  to  additional  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  8  additional 
minutes  may  be  allowed  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  However,  I  believe  that  the  Sen- 


ator from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris]  was 
keeping  the  time  and  that  sufficient  time 
would  be  permitted  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  KEimroY]  to  be  in- 
cluded In  the  previous  12  minutes.  The 
Senator  frcan  Massachusetts  came  to  me 
about  getting  some  time.  I  am  glad  to 
jrield  8  additional  minutes.  If  that  is  so 
desired.  That  wUl  make  20  minutes 
altogether. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tingtilshed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  been  extremely  generous.  In  fact,  he 
has  been  overly  generous  with  his  time. 
That  would  certainly  be  agreeable  to  me. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shaU  need  only  2  min- 
utes now.  I  can  use  the  rest  of  my  time 
to  talk  about  education  later  on  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  It  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kenktot]   wiU  get  some  of  that 

time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Soutii  Carolina  for  8  addlUMial 
minutes?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
flag  of  the  Great  Society  has  Just  been 
lowered  to  half-mast  The  Great  Society 
program  is  on  its  death  bed  now,  where 
it  has  been  during  most  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  would  say  it  wiU  not  even 
meet  a  natural  death  because  It  is  being 
murdered  by  legislation  such  as  this. 

I  associate  myself  with  every  word  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  BIennedyJ 
said  when  he  talked  about  what  we 
wiU  be  doing  to  the  mothers  under  the 
conference  report.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  pre-New  Deal  philos- 
ophy stiU  prevails,  the  sins  of  the  mothers 
win  be  visited,  apparently  upon  the 
chUdren. 

We  could  have  a  reactionary  regime 
in  a  local  community  which  would  of- 
fer these  mothers  25  cents  an  hour  to 
clean  out  pubUc  toUets  and  if  they  were 
not  willing  to  do  that  then  they  would  be 
denied  any  welfare  funds. 

Look  at  what  we  are  doing  to  the  aged, 
by  denjring  them  the  benefits  they  should 
have. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy  ]amd  I  have  pending  before  the 
Senate  our  biU  In  which  we  recognize 
that  the  time  is  long  past  due  when  the 
minimum  pajmient  for  social  security 
should  be  $100  per  month  for  our  old 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  rejwrt  is 
a  disgrace.  If  we  are  going  to  murder  the 
Great  Society  program,  we  should  do  it 
painlessly  and  not  have  our  old  people 
and  dependent  children  suffering  the 
pain  of  the  kiUIng. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  Just  one  more  brief  statement. 
I  hope  the  administration  wUl  look  over 
the  conference  report  carefully.  I  hope 
they  win  come  forward  with  suggestions 


as  to  how  to  rectify  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  suggest  that  the  original  bUl 
which  they  recommended  to  Congress  be 
given  at  least  a  token  effort. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  being  so  gracious. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  me  half  a  minute  before 
he  yields  back  the  time? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  METCALF.  I,  too,  am  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  a  13-percent 
increase  in  the  conference  biU.  The  Sen- 
ate provision  called  for  15  percent.  The  \ 
House  had  called  for  12  >^  percent.  So  It 
was  made  13  percent.  An  increase  was 
made  in  the  minimum  payments  up  to 
$55.  Those  increases,  too.  are  inadequate. 
The  amount  is  only  a  pittance  In  com- 
parison with  what  reaUy  should  be  done 
for  these  people. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  has  been  repeat- 
edly pointed  out,  the  philosophy  of  the 
bin  is  a  return  to  pre-New  Deal  days — In 
fact,  it  Is  a  return  to  pre-Revolutionary 
days. 

I  hope  everyone  who  Is  interested  In 
and  concerned  over  the  welfare  of  the 
boys  and  girls  and  mothers  of  America 
wiU  think  about  what  has  happened  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  Everyone  interested 
In  the  welfare  of  the  poor  people  of 
of  America  should  analyze  these  amend- 
ments. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  the  action 
taken  by  the  conferees  on  the  Senate 
amendments  was  summarized  for  some 
of  our  staff  at  a  meeting  today.  None  of 
us,  as  yet,  have  seen  the  actual  language 
of  the  conference  report.  When  I  have 
seen  the  langxiage  of  the  report,  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  make  a  more  thorough 
analysis.  I  served  notice  that,  as  soon  as 
I  am  able  to  analyze  4^e  language  of  the 
coriference  sections,  I  am  going  to  point 
out  how  detrimental,  unfair,  unjust,  and 
inequitable  a  piece  of  legislation  it  is. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Under 
the  legislation,  a  mother  of  a  chUd  of  6 
months,  1  year,  2  years.  3  years,  or  4 
years  can  be  made  to  leave  the  home  and 
work  somewhere,  in  some  area,  for  per- 
haps 25  or  30  cents  an  hour,  going  into 
a  courthouse  and  cleaning  the  latrine 
there,  or  doing  any  kind  of  labor. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Or  sweeping  garbage 
on  the  street;  and  only  If  the  child  is  iU 
or  incapacitated  wiU  the  mother  be  per- 
mitted to  stay  home. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  The  ones 
who  wiU  suffer  the  most  under  this  legis- 
lation wiU  be  the  mothers  and  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  MONDALE.   Mr.   President,  with 
reference  to  the  most  important  Harris 
amendment,  which  related  to  added  in- 
centive payments  under  the  work  and 
training  program,  was  that  amendment 
retained  in  the  conference  repwt? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  No. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  So  there  are  many 
States  in  which  the  mothers  and  fathers 
wUl  be  required  to  stay  apart,  and  the 
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father  will  have  to  sneak  in  at  night  and 
be  dishonest,  if  his  children  are  to  have 
clothing  and  food. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  If  the 
father  stays  at  home  and  his  children 
are  legitimate,  there  are  not  going  to  be 
any  payments  under  this  bill  in  28  States, 
and  in  the  other  22  States  the  chance  that 
he  can  get  help  is  severely  restricted  by 
this  bill. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP 
1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  can.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providig  pro- 
grams of  education  for  the  handicapped: 
to  improve  authority  for  assistance  In 
schools  in  federally  impacted  areas  and 
areas  suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thur- 
mond] has  the  floor.  How  much  time  does 
he  yield  himself? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  30  minutes. 

The  amendment  which  is  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Senate,  designated  as  No. 
492,  is  one  which  has  been  sxiggested  by 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  OfQ- 
cers  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Chief  State 
School  Officers  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  also  several  other  letters  on  this 
subject. 

This  amendment  is  designed  to  provide 
that  100  percent  of  the  funds  for  the  title 
m  supplemental  centers  will  go  directly 
to  the  individual  State  deoartments  of 
education.  The  State  departments  of 
education  will  then  use  them  according 
to  their  own  plans  and  pccording  to  the 
needs  of  the  State  as  determined  locally. 
This  is  the  same  provision  contained  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing, It  makes  no  sense  to  provide  funds 
under  title  V  of  the  pending  bill  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion, and  then  in  this  title  attempt  to  by- 
pass the  State  agencies  and  deny  them 
their  normal  functions. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  decision  for  the  application  of  title 
m  funds  can  best  be  made  at  a  level 
other  than  Washington.  The  very  nature 
of  the  projects  themselves  suggests  that 
only  the  State  and  local  officials  are  com- 
petent to  decide  how  to  best  improve  the 
caliber  of  education  by  the  use  of  sup- 
plemental services  called  for  in  title  m. 
This  position  is  supported  in  testimony 
received  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  from  those  who  are  in 
a  position  to  know. 

The  three  top  professional  education 
associations  testified  in  favor  of  State  ad- 
ministration of  title  m  fimds.  These 


three  organizations  are  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  the  National 
Association  of  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion. These  are  the  three  organizations 
in  the  United  States  that  are  generally 
acknowledged  as  working  more  closely 
with  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  than  any  other  organizations. 

I  wish  to  read  part  of  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  as 
found  on  page  1107  of  the  committee 
hearings,  part  3.  He  said: 

The  current  law  sets  up  a  direct  federal- 
local  track  of  admlnUtratlon  In  which  It  U 
possible  to  involve  no  more  than  a  single 
local  public  school  agency  In  each  Title  IH 
regional  center,  leaving  a  system  of  such 
centers  legally  uncoordinated  with  a  parallel 
state-local  system  of  regional  service  centers. 
All  appropriate  federal  services  to  local 
schools,  we  believe,  should  be  supplied 
through  state  departments  of  education,  or 
possibly  from  Title  tV  ESEA  centers  for  re- 
search and  research  dissemination,  unless  the 
Title  III  supplementary  centers  can  be  co- 
ordinated fully  with  state  services  to  local 
schools  In  the  manner  that  HR  7819  makes 
practicable. 

We  need  not  depend  entirely  on  adminis- 
trative theory  and  general  policies  to  support 
our  views,  because  there  has  also  been  some 
direct  experience  with  InformaUy  arrsmged 
extra-legal  state  plans  for  administration  of 
Title  lU.  After  all,  approximately  a  dozen 
states  voluntarily  coordinated  their  local 
projects  more  or  less  on  a  statewide  basis 
during  the  first  two  years  of  Title  ni  opera- 
tion, and  the  Office  of  Education  agreed  to 
respect  and  follow  their  decisions.  These 
states  have  received  high  praise  on  this  plan 
of  operation  from  the  n.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, which  In  a  Memorandum  of  Novem.ber  9, 
1966  made  the  following  evaluation  and 
recommended  increased  state  Involvement  In 
Title  m. 

"n.    STATX   LBADEESHIP 

"An  analysis  of  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  PACE  (Title  m)  reveals  some  very  im- 
portant facts.  States  In  which  the  depart- 
ments of  education  have  taken  the  respon- 
slbUity  to  organize  for  and  give  direction  to 
Title  ni  at  the  State  level  have  submitted 
projects  which  (I)  are  of  higher  quality,  (2) 
more  exemplary  and  innovative  in  content 
and  service,  (3)  significantly  relate  the 
.  State's  assessment  of  educational  needs  of 
problems  at  the  local  level  to  solutions  In 
the  national.  State,  and  local  Interest,  and 
(4)  have  apparently  made  full  and  wise  use 
of  funds  available  to  that  State." 

Mr.  CheOrman,  resistance  of  the  controlling 
federal  authorities  to  legally  authorized  Title 
ni  state  plans  for  all  states  clearly  Indicates 
their  desire  for  federal  control  of  a  system 
of  regional  and  local  supplementary  centers 
parallel  to  those  of  the  states.  They  refuse 
to  Implement  in  all  states  what  the  Office  of 
Education  proclaims  as  the  most  successful 
pattern  fen-  a  dozen  states.  For  them  that 
claim  that  the  other  departments  of  educa- 
tion are  not  competent  to  admlidster  Title 
ni  affairs  is  no  less  than  a  libel  on  a  major- 
ity of  the  state  agencies,  numy  of  which  are 
as  strong  and  competent  as  some  of  the 
favored  few. 

The  testimony  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  specifically  endorses  the 
House  passed  version  of  title  m.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee  at 
page  1371  of  part  4  of  the  hearings, 
John  M.  Lumley,  the  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Federal  Relations  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  said: 


In  relation  to  Title  m  of  ESEA,  we  believe 
that  the  House  amendment  placing  control 
of  this  program  in  the  state  education  agen- 
cies is  essential  and  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  concur  with  the  House  on  this  matter. 

We  have  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
continuing  federal  control  of  Title  m.  But 
we  believe  that  it  is  erroneotu  to  presume 
that  the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
on  the  advice  of  Individuals  they  have  se- 
lected, are  more  competent  to  decide  which 
projects  under  Title  HI  should  be  funded 
than  are  the  specialists  of  state  education 
departments. 

The  decision  as  to  which  applications  for 
Title  in  funds  are  approved  Is  a  totally  sub- 
jective decision,  regardless  of  whether  It  is 
made  at  the  local,  state  or  federal  level.  We 
honestly  believe  that  state  officials  can  look 
beyond  the  glossy  facade  of  a  proposal  and 
Judge  its  merits  and  appropriateness  for  the 
applicant  district  better  than  can  the  fed- 
eral readers  or  those  In  the  federal  office  who 
rely  on  their  advice. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, Mrs.  Bernice  S.  Frieder,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  said  that  this  orga- 
nization "holds  the  view  that  Federal 
funds  for  public  education  should  be 
channeled  through  State  departments  of 
education,  and  has  affirmed  this  view- 
point by  formal  resolution.  Therefore,  we 
would  urge  your  consideration  of  a 
change  in  the  law  to  provide  that  title  m 
funds  be  administered  by  State  depart- 
ments of  education.  They  have  demon- 
strated that  they  can  do  the  job."  The 
National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education  wholeheartedly  supports  the 
principle  of  State  administration  of  title 

m. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  to  restore  the  title  m  lan- 
guage of  the  House-passed  version  of 
H.R.  7819,  with  only  one  exception.  The 
Senate  authorization  figures,  rather  than 
those  contained  in  the  House  version,  are 
in  my  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  title  m  dictates  the 
need  for  State  and  local  control  of  the 
administration  of  this  title.  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  pur- 
pose of  title  in  grants  as  explained  on 
page  35  of  the  docimient  entitled  "A 
Compendium  of  Federal  Education 
Laws" : 

Title  m  funds  are  made  available — 

For  making  grants  for  supplementary  edu- 
cational centers  and  services,  to  stimulate 
and  assist  in  the  provision  of  vitally  needed 
educational  services  not  available  In  suffi- 
cient quantity  or  quality,  and  to  stimulate 
and  assist  In  the  development  and  establish- 
ment of  exemplary  elementary  and  secondary 
school  educational  programs  to  serve  as  mod- 
els for  regular  school  programs. 

On  page  36  of  the  same  document,  un- 
der the  heading  "Uses  of  Federal  Funds," 
Is  found  the  following : 

Sec.  303.  Orant«  under  this  title  may  be 
used,  in  accordance  with  applications  ap- 
proved under  section  304(b) ,  for — 

(a)  planning  for  and  taking  other  steps 
leading  to  the  development  of  programs  de- 
signed to  provide  supplementary  educational 
activities  and  services  described  In  para- 
graph (b),  including  pilot  projects  designed 
to  test  the  effectiveness  of  plana  so  devel- 
oped; and 

(b)  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  programs.  Including  the  lease  or 
construction  of  neceosary  facilities  and  the 
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acqulsltloti  of  necessary  equipment,  designed 
to  enrich  the  programs  of  local  elementary 
and  secondary  schooU  and  to  offer  a  diverse 
range  of  educational  experience  to  persona 
of  varying  talents  and  needs  by  providing 
supplementary  educational  services  and  ac- 
Uvities  such  as — 

(1)  comprehensive  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing, remedial  instruction,  and  school  health, 
physical  education,  recreation,  psychological, 
and  social  work  services  designed  to  enable 
and  encourage  persons  to  enter,  remain  in,  or 
reenter  educational  programs,  including  the 
provision  of  special  educational  programs  and 
study  areas  diu-lng  periods  when  schools  are 
not  regularly  In  session; 

(2)  comprehensive  academic  services  and. 
where  appropriate,  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling,  for  conUnulng  adult  education; 

(3)  developing  and  conducting  exemplary 
educational  programs,  including  dual-enroll- 
ment programs,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulat- 
ing the  adoption  erf  Improved  or  new  educa- 
tional programs  (Including  those  programs 
described  in  section  503(4) )  In  the  schooU  of 
the  State; 

(4)  specialized  Instruction  and  equipment 
for  students  interested  In  studying  advanced 
scientific  subjects,  foreign  languages,  and 
other  academic  subjects  which  are  not  taught 
in  the  local  schools  or  which  can  be  provided 
more  effectively  on  a  centralized  basis,  or  for 
persons  who  are  handicapped  or  of  preschool 

(5)  making  available  modern  educational 
equipment  and  specially  qualified  personnel, 
including  artists  and  musicians,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  to  public  and  other  nonprofit 
schools,  organizations,  and  Institutions; 

(6)  developing,  producing,  and  transmit- 
ting radio  and  television  programs  for  class- 
room and  other  educational  use; 

(7)  providing  special  educational  and  re- 
lated services  for  persons  who  are  In  or  from 
rural  areas  or  who  are  or  have  been  other- 
wise isolated  from  normal  educational  op- 
portunities, including,  where  appropriate, 
the  provision  of  mobile  educational  services 
and  equipment,  special  home  study  courses, 
radio,  television,  and  related  forms  of  in- 
struction, and  vteltlng  teachers'  programs; 
and 

(8)  other  specially  designed  educational 
programs  which  meet  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Uses  of  Federal 
Funds,"  which  I  have  read  point  out  the 
uniquely  local   nature   of   the   projects 
which  can  be  funded  under  title  IIL  If 
we  are  going  to  have  effective  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels, 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  needed,  and 
that  is  coordination.  The  State  level  of 
government  is  best  able  to  judge   the 
the  kind  of  educational  programs  needed 
and  is  best  able  to  coordinate  these  pro- 
grams within  the  State.  We  must  never 
reach  the  point  where  local  and  State 
education  budgets  will  be  prepared,  with- 
out regard  to  the  needs  which  exist,  but 
with  regard  to  what  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion In  Washington  thinks  needs  to  be 
done  In  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
funds.  I  believe  the  nature  of  the  projects 
to  be  funded  under  title  HI  dictates  the 
need  for  State   administration   of   this 
program  within  the  confines  of  the  State 
plan. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  statements  made  in  opposition  to 
direct  grants  to  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation. Arguments  offered  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  can  be  found  on 
page  19  of  the  committee  report.  I  believe 
that  these  arguments  should  be  scruti- 


nized here  on  Uie  Senate  floor  and  their 
shallowness  will  become  apparent. 

The  flrst  point  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  as  follows: 

Given  the  limited  funds  available  for  Title 
m  and  given  the  limited  number  of  demon- 
strations which  can  be  supported,  a  nation- 
wide selection  of  projects  based  on  inde- 
pendent Judgment  which  seeks  a  common 
standard  of  excellence  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schools  will  do  more  to  raise  the  quality 
of  education  than  any  other  way  of  admin- 
istering the  program. 

Mr.  President,  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  sure,  would  agree  that  our 
goal  is  excellence  in  education;  but  to 
describe  our  goal  in  terms  of  a  "common 
standard  of  excellence"  is  appalling.  I 
shudder  to  think  of  "common  stand- 
ards"  or  "guidelines"  on  how  to  teach 
and  what  to  teach  emanating  from 
Washington.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  the 
last  thing  we  need  in  education  is  a  set 
of  common  standards  universally  applied. 
The  same  standards  do  not  have  the 
same  effect  in  an  urban  district  that  they 
would  have  in  a  rural  district;  nor  do  the 
same  standards  bring  about  the  same 
result  In  a  slow-learner's  classroom  and 
a  classroom  of  accelerated  pupils. 

No  common  standard  can  be  prescribed 
for  all  States  that  fits  the  educational 
needs  of  all,  or  of  more  than  a  few.  State 
judgment  of  its  own  needs  Is  much  better 
in  this  area  than  Federal  imposition  of 
so-called  uniform  standards  by  the  Office 
of  Education. 

The  second  point  raised  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is : 

Nationwide  selection  avoids  unnecessary 
duplication  and  conserves  both  human  and 
financial  resources. 


The  plan  proposed  by  the  Education 
Subcommittee,  and  not  the  House  passed 
plan,  will  create  unlimited  duplication. 
The  committee  plan  would  allow  a  local 
school  district  to  go  through  the  State 
education  agency,  or  in  effect  circumvent 
It,  smd  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  title  m  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  chawtlc  conditions 
which  would  be  created  by  the  subcom- 
mittee plan  are  described  very  succinctly 
in  a  letter  I  received  from  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
CouncU  of  Chief  School  Officers  in  which 
he  said : 

ESEA  Title  in  will  be  next  to  Impossible 
to  administer  If  enacted  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Committee.  Suitable  statewide  plans 
cannot  be  developed  when  two-thirds  of  the 
projects  are  federally  selected  and  approved 
as  to  location  and  programs.  Federally  de- 
fined purposes  can  be  met  l>est  through  "ntle 
ni  supplementary  services  coordinated  with 
services  from  state  and  local  supplementary 
service  centers  existing  or  developing  within 
regions  of  many  states.  A  separate  parallel 
system  of  federally  financed  and  controlled 
centers  would  be  wasteful  and  undesirable. 

Mr.  President,  title  HI  programs, 
which,  of  necessity,  are  local  in  nature, 
can  best  be  administered  through  the 
State  educational  agency.  The  earliest 
possible  change  in  this  law  wlU  eUminate 
the  proposed  parallel  system  and  prevent 
the  wasting  of  funds  so  greatly  needed 
by  our  schools. 

The  third  objection  raised  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  is  as  follows: 


Many  State  educational  agencies  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  take  over  the  administration 
of  Title  m. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  absurd  gen- 
erality which  does  not  Indicate  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter.  A  recent  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers  Indicates  that  41  of  the  42 
State  officers  who  responded  favor  State 
administration  of  title  m. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  willingness  of 
the  State  agencies  or  of  the  ability  of  the 
State  to  administer  this  program,  but  a 
question  of  the  commissioner's  desire  to 
control  this  program  and  issue  "common 
standards"  from  Washington.  The  States 
would  properly  administer  the  title  in 
program  if  they  were  given  the  authority, 
and  my  amendment  would  give  them  this 
authority. 

Some  woiUd  say  that,  by  the  argument 
that  State  agencies  are  not  prepared, 
they  mean  that  many  SUte  educational 
agencies  do  not  have  the  talent  or  enough 
manpower  within  their  organization  to 
administer  this  program. 

Neither  did  the  Office  of  Education 
have  the  staff  necessary  to  administer  the 
title  m  program  when  it  was  originally 
enacted.  In  fact,  section  306  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  provided  that  "The  Commissioner 
shall  establish  the  Office  of  Education 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  Supplemen- 
tary Educational  Centers  and  Services, 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall 
be  chairman,  and  eight  members  ap- 
pointed, without  regard  to  civU  service 
laws  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary." 

The  Office  of  Education  has  experi- 
enced a  phenomenal  growth  In  recent 
years.  In  1955  the  Office  of  Education  had 
555  employees  and  it  was  spending  $165.9 
million  annually.  In  1»65— 10  years 
later— the  Office  of  Education  had  3,198 
employees  and  it  spent  $3.3  billion. 

I  am  confident  that  the  State  educa- 
tion agencies  could  prcHJerly  administer 
this  tlUe  If  given  the  chance  to  do  so. 
Mr  President,  the  next  two  arguments 
are  again  only  vague  generaUties.  They 
are: 

The  proposed  House  amendments  made  no 
provisions  for  funding  programs  satisfying 
a  uniquely  national  need— the  educational 
needs  of  the  big  cities  are  a  case  in  point. 

Under  a  State  plan  system  at  the  present 
time  there  would  be  a  tendency  in  many 
States  to  favor  the  needs  of  rural  districts 
over  those  of  the  large  metropolitan  areas. 


The  answer  to  both  of  these  state- 
ments is  that  the  commissioner  need  not 
approve  a  State  plan  which  would  not 
provide  for  the  urban  needs  In  the  par- 
ticular State.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
States  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
commissioner  are  not  in  a  position  to 
ignore  the  needs  of  the  big  ciUes.  nor 
would  they  wish  to  do  this.  To  my  way 
of  thinking  these  arguments  by  the  com- 
missioner are  InviJld. 

The  last  argument  has  extreme  over- 
tones of  more  centralization  of  power. 
It  is: 

The  Office  of  Education  has  the  drawing 
power  to  attract  some  of  the  bert  talent  in 
the  country  to  help  admlnUter  Tltte  m. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  one  thing  we 
do  not  need.  It  is  a  mass  exodus  of  edu- 
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cational  experts  from  the  States  to  the 
Office  of  Education.  I  suggest  that  not 
one  of  these  six  arguments  offered  by 
the  commissioner  of  education  is  a  valid 
reason  for  postponing  the  curtailment 
of  Federal  control  of  this  program. 

It  is  past  time  we  quit  giving  lip  serv- 
ice to  Stat«  control  of  education  and  give 
the  State  agencies  the  authority  needed 
to  administer  the  essentially  local  pro- 
grams called  for  in  title  m. 

I  would  now  like  to  read  a  supple- 
mental statement  by  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  which  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Education  Subcommittee  at 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  MoESEl. 

This  statement  should  dispel  any  doubt 
any  of  my  colleagues  might  still  have 
about  the  need  to  provide  for  State  ad- 
ministration of  title  HI  programs. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  my  amend- 
ment provides  for  State  administration 
of  title  m  rather  than  a  federally  con- 
trolled system  which  bypasses  the  State 
departments  of  education.  The  formula 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  is  the  same 
as  that  approved  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  and  the  authorization  is 
identical.  The  amendment  provides  for  a 
State  plan  which  is  to  be  approved  by  the 
commissioner.  This  amendment  becomes 
effective  on  June  30, 1968,  and  is  so  word- 
ed that  if  a  State  wishes  to  send  a  plan 
during  fiscal  year  1968,  it  may  do  so.  In 
other  words  the  amendment  is  permissive 
in  1968  and  mandatory  in  1969. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  Is  a  sound 
amendment.  As  I  have  stated,  this  is  the 
manner  in  which  this  provision  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  most  of  the  chief 
State  school  officers  throughout  this  Na- 
tion desire  It  to  be. 

These  are  the  State  superintendents  of 
education  throughout  the  United  States. 
They  have  studied  the  amendments  care- 
fully. They  have  worked  with  the  sub- 
committee. They  have  submitted  a  brief, 
and  they  have  gone  into  this  matter  in 
great  detail. 

The  chief  school  officers  in  the  respec- 
tive States  of  the  Nation  feel  that  this  Is 
the  way  it  should  be  handled.  They  feel 
that  we  should  have  State  administra- 
tion of  title  m  rather  than  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  title  m. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
their  position  is  sound.  I  am  confident 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  favor 
more  State  control  of  these  Federal 
funds,  and  I  am  confident  that  if  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  is  not  satis- 
fled  with  any  plan,  he  will  not  approve 
such  a  plan. 

The  supplemental  statement  by  the 
counsel  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
reads  as  follows: 

StrPPLZMENTAI.  STATE3CENT  FOR  TBX  ReCOHO  OT 

THX     Sknate     Heabtngs     ON     S.     1125-HJ{. 

7819.'  Jtn-T  24-26,  1967 

Thla    statement    has    l)een     prepared    on 

behalf  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School 

Officers    at     the    suggestion     of     Chairman 

Wayne  Morse  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 

Education   during   the   July   26   hearing.   It 


>  Submitted  by  Edgar  Fuller.  ExecuUve 
Secretary,  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers. 


combines  responses  to  his  requests  to  pro- 
vide answers  to  statements  made  by  S^e- 
tary  John  W.  Gardner  and  Commissioner 
Harold  Howe  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
July  24-25  In  the  context  of  the  so-called 
MUler  Report,  and  to  evaluate  the  portions 
of  the  Report  dealing  with  federal-state 
differences  about  administration  of  Title  HI 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

THX    MnXEX    REPORT 

This  Report  Is  entitled  A  Committee  Print 
of  Notes  and  Working  Papers  Concerning  the 
Administration  of  Programs  Authorized 
Under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Ed-ucation  Act  of  1965.  It  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation under  a  project  financed  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.  The  Report  deals  with 
the  beginnings  of  oi>eratlons  during  the  first 
year  of  Title  m.  "to  analyze  and  appraise 
the  proposals  approved  the  first  year;  to  look 
for  'gaps'  between  where  selected  areas  seem 
to  be  going  and  where  the  approved  projects 
are  pointed;  to  study  overall  directions  and 
developments  of  PACE;  to  view  title  ni  In 
the  broader  context  of  trends  In  American 
education;  and  to  study  Interrelationships 
of  PACE  to  the  varioxis  ESEIA  titles  and  other 
programs."  '  The  Report  seems  to  reflect  the 
educational  strategy  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
although  not  officially. 

Section  A  covers  the  first  six  chapters  of 
the  Report.  These  96  pages  are  an  "over- 
view" written  by  the  director  of  this  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  project.  Dr.  Richard  I. 
MUler  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  who 
Is  personally  responsible  for  Its  25  recom- 
mendations. Section  B  contains  20  chapters 
deaUng  with  special  topics  written  by  20 
carefully  selected  special  consultants,  with 
each  consultant  responsible  for  the  content 
of  his  own  chapter. 

The  Report  is  clearly  SLnd  vigorously  anti- 
state  In  Its  general  tenor.  Miller's  recom- 
mendation 22,  "Responsibility  for  direction 
and  administration  of  Title  IH  should  re- 
main In  the  OE",  reflects  this  attitude  and 
his  principal  concern  in  Section  A.  This  also 
Is  the  point  most  adamantly  Insisted  upon 
in  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Gardner  and 
Commissioner  Howe. 

Dr.  Norman  D.  Kurland,  Director  of  the 
Center  on  Innovation  in  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  Education  Department,  was 
the  only  consultant  from  a  state  department 
of  education,  and  wrote  the  special  chapter 
on  "Roles  of  the  State."  His  first  recom- 
mendation for  the  states  Is,  "Develop  a 
State  plan  for  the  overall  development  and 
administration  of  Title  m,"  •  but  he  refers 
to  recommendations  by  the  state  and  to  de- 
terminations  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  not  to  a  state  plan  in  any  legal  sense. 
He  asks  why  Title  m  should  not  be  handled 
like  ESEA  Title  I  and  TlUe  H,  where  the 
states  are  authorized  to  make  major  deci- 
sions, His  answer  is  that; 

"There  are  States  In  which  the  State 
Agency  is  at  present  incapable  of  providing 
the  kinds  of  leadership  necessary  to  achieve 
the  objectives  of  Title  ni.  There  are  States 
in  which  large  cities  and  minority  groups 
woiUd  probably  be  treated  unfairly  were  title 
in  left  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  States. 
Federal  Involvement  thus  acts  as  a  counter- 
weight to  restrictive  tendencies  in  some 
States.  Only  time  will  teU  whether  Federal 
influence  can  help  raise  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion in  those  States.  .  .  .  Title  m  provides 
USOE  with  the  opportunity  to  attend  to  the 
national  needs  in  education.  As  long  as  this  Is 
tempered  by  State  Involvement  in  title  HI 
and  by  the  preponderance  of  educational 
programming   that   Is   not   dependent   upon 


Federal  f  imdlng,  the  specter  of  Federal  dom- 
ination of  education  need  not  be  raised." « 

This  quotation  states  the  theme  both  of 
the  Report  and  of  the  Title  m  testimony 
of  Secretary  Gardner  and  Commissioner 
Howe  In  Its  strongest  form.  It  exaggerates 
in  failing  to  mention  the  power  the  Com- 
missioner would  have  to  disapprove  Title 
ni  State  plans  under  HR  7819,  and  In  stat- 
ing that  such  State  plans  would  leave  Title 
in  "5o2e{y  in  the  hands  of  the  State."  It  Is 
clearly  a  personal  opinion  because  it  is  not 
in  agreement  with  the  position  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  favor  a  State  plan 
for  Title  in  with  State  authority  to  approve 
local  projects.  Their  policy  goes  further  to- 
ward the  federal  desires  than  most  of  the 
State  agencies  are  willing  to  go  by  suggest- 
ing a  temjxjrary  IS^  "set  aside"  of  federal 
funds  for  Office  of  Education  approved  proj- 
ects "...  to  phase  out  present  programs  ad- 
ministered by  that  office."  * 

Unfortunately,  with  the  State  of  New  York 
able  to  implement  a  state  plan  on  an  extra- 
legal and  advisory  basis  because  of  Its  size 
and  influences,  Kurland  recommends  that 
the  federal  government  should  set  overall 
policies,  provide  the  guldeUnes  for  local 
projects,  and  retain  authority  for  their  final 
approval  in  all  states.  This  keeps  the  legal 
power  entirely  in  federal  hands.  New  York 
has  found  a  way  to  live  with  this  condition 
for  the  time  being,  but  It  remains  a  threat. 
Most  states  are  less  fortixntely  situated  and 
in  a  practical  sense  are  more  completely  sub- 
ject to  Office  of  Education  decisions.  This 
condition  violates  sound  policy  In  federal- 
state  relationships  in  education  because 
such  discretionary  federal  power  exercised 
or  threatened  on  a  direct  federal-local  basis 
Is  enough  to  Insure  federal  interference  and 
Bup>ervislon  of  substantial  aspects  of  educa- 
tion In  local  schools. 

Federal  purposes  and  plans  for  Title  HI 
call  for  the  tough  federal  control  strategy 
now  evident.  It  Is  expressed  In  the  Report  as 
follows : 

"Strategy  is  defined  as  a  plan  for  achieving 
the  priorities  established  for  the  program. 
Every  federally  supported  educational  pro- 
gram should  develop  a  national  strategy. 
The  tax  dollar  is  spent  more  wisely  when 
resoiirces  are  marshaled  toward  priorities 
that  have  gatekeeper  status.  Every  federally 
sponsored  program  should  force  Itself  Into 
the  hard  position  of  developing  such  a  strat- 
egy. Title  in  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
this  development."*  (Italic  is  in  original) 

The  federal  effort  under  Title  UI  Is  to 
keep  all  authority  In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  to  accept  only  services  from  the 
states  regarded  as  helpful  and  not  a  threat 
to  federal  legal  control  over  the  federal-local 
relationship.  Conunlssloner  Howe  believes 
Title  in  "is  not  an  attempt  to  undercut  the 
general  responsibility  of  the  State  educa- 
tional agency  for  the  State  schools",  but 
nevertheless  it  is  undercut.  We  know  of  no 
one  who  makes  the  claims  Commissioner 
Howe  ascribes  to  opponents — that  the  pres- 
ent Title  in  will  ".  .  .set  up  a  system  of 
federally  run  schools"  or  ".  .  .  take  over  the 
responsibility  for  American  education." ' 
Title  in  under  the  pattern  favored  by  the 
Secret.iry  and  the  Commissioner  will  merely 
exercise  "gatekeeper"  controls  over  the  local 
op>erator8  who  run  schools,  using  power  to 
withhold  federal  funds  and  to  approve 
alternative  projects  as  vehicles  for  Insuring 
that  federal  policies  and  program  definitions 
must    be    followed    In    those    schools.    This 
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would  establish  a  federaUy  controlled  par- 
allel system  of  local  educational  units, 
nominally  operated  by  a  local  educational 
agency. 

Readiness  of  the  States  to  Administer  State 
Plans  for  ESEA  Title  III 
Commissioner  Howe  has  asserted  that 
".  .  .  many  State  educational  agencies  are 
simply  not  yet  prepared  to  take  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  Title  UI."  »  Secretary  Gard- 
ner has  "...  a  serious  question  concerning 
the  capacity  of  many  of  the  states  to  assume 
responsibility  for  TlUe  m  at  this  time."' 
The  Commissioner  specifically  supports 
these  statements  on  the  basis  of  the  follow- 
ing quoUtlon  from  the  Report,  but  without 
reference  to  the  last  paragraph  which  gives 
some  of  the  reasons  for  the  situation: 

"A  questionnaire  survey  of  personnel 
directing  State  title  ni  programs  discloses 
the  following  information  about  the  posi- 
tion of  title  in  coordinator,  based  upon 
returns  from  47  States : 

"(1)  Ten  States  have  full-time  title  co- 
ordinators; 37  do  not.  (See  fig.  No.  1  on  p.  78 
for  a  chronology  of  their  appointments.) 

"(2)  Of  the  37  States  with  part-time 
coordinators,  eight  give  50  percent  of  their 
time  to  PACE,  and  nine  give  10  percent  to  It. 
(See  fig.  No.  2  following  fig.  No.  1.) 

"(3)  The  large  majority  of  title  in  coor- 
dinators (34)  were  recruited  from  within 
the  State  department,  and  particularly  from 
the  department  of  instruction,  as  compared 
to  14  from  outside  the  State  department.  (See 
fig.  No.  3  following  fig.  No.  2.) 

"What  generalizations  can  be  made  about 
title  III  State  coordinators,  considering  the 
recognized  diversity  and  variations  in  qual- 
ity? Initially  many  States  did  not  take  PACE 
seriously  because  (a)  funds  were  not  allo- 
cated for  Its  staffing  and  operation:  (b)  the 
program  was  essentially  a  Federal  program 
and  the  States  did  not  know  their  role  In 
It;  and  (c)  the  open-ended  nature  of  the 
title  made  for  confusion  as  to  where  the  title 
was  going,  if  anywhere."  '" 

During  the  months  in  1965  covered  by  data 
In  the  Miller  Report,  the  state  educational 
agencies    were    completely    engaged    by    the 
necessity    of    preparing    for    state    approval 
of  local  projects  under  Title  I.  formulating 
state  plans  for  Title  n,  furnishing  assistance 
to  local  educational   agencies  In  regard   to 
these    titles,    compiling    extensive    baseline 
data  for  Title  V  which  amounted  to  internal 
surveys  of  all  the  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation, and  seeking  personnel  for  all  these 
and  other  urgent  functions  that  had  to  be 
performed  Immediately.  First  things  had  to 
•  come  first,  and  the  Office  of  Education  was 
not  ready  for  "ntle  in  programs.  The  states 
had  no  statutory  role  In  Title  m  that  re- 
quired personnel,  and  Title  in  was  empha- 
sized In  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  regional 
meetings  as  a  matter  not  for  Immediate  at- 
tention. In  fact,   the  states  were  urged  by 
the  Office  of  Education  to  leave  Title  m  for 
future    action.    There    was    also    testimony 
from  the  panel  representing  the  Council  of 
Chief  Stete  School  Officers  on  July  26,  1967 
that  the  TiUe  V  Advisory  Committee  was  told 
by  Office  of  Education   personnel   that  the 
state  agencies  should  not  use  Title  V  funds 
for  "ntle  in  purposes,  but  should  use  these 
funds  for  "Htle  I,  Title  n  and  other  purposes 
instead. 

After  a  time,  a  few  states  began  working  on 
Title  in  on  their  own  initiative,  and  for 
these  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  approved 
Title  V  funds  for  "ntle  ni  planning.  Office  of 
Education  personnel  also  volunteered  sugges- 
tions to  a  few  other  politically  and  educa- 
tionally strategic  states  to  develop  such  extra- 
legal state  plans  using  Title  V  funds.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  whether  these  state  plans 


succeeded.  According  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, they  excelled  In  every  way,  so  the  Office 
of  Education  has  approved  aU  or  almost  all 
of  their  recommendations. 

The  Council's  testimony  on  July  26  In- 
cluded an  official  memorandum,  dated  No- 
vember 9, 1966  and  approved  by  Commissioner 
Howe,  praising  state  leadership  in  Title  m 
as  follows: 

"An  analysU  of  the  first  year  of  operation 
of  PACE  (Title  ni)  reveals  some  very  im- 
portant facts.  States  In  which  the  depart- 
ments of  education  have  taken  the  responsi- 
bility to  organize  for  and  give  direction  to 
Title  in  at  the  State  level  have  submitted 
projects  which  (1)  are  of  higher  quality,  (2) 
more  exemplary  and  Innovative  in  content 
and  service,  (3)  significantly  relate  the  State's 
assessment  of  educational  needs  of  problems 
at  the  local  level  to  solutions  in  the  national. 
State  and  local  Interest,  and  (4)  have  ap- 
parently made  full  and  wise  use"  of  funds 
available  to  that  State."  " 

There  are  many  state  departments  of  edu- 
cation that  are  stronger  and  more  competent 
to  administer  a  Title  ni  state  plan  than 
some  of  those  thus  favored  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  The  policy  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  to  retain  tight  federal  control  in  all 
states,  to  "phase  in"  a  few  states  from  tUne 
to  time  on  an  extra-legal  basis  as  they  are 
brought  into  the  federal  fold,  but  finally  to 
preserve  federal  control  In  aU  essential  mat- 
ters in  all  the  states.  It  has  insisted  on  this 
federal  legal  dominance,  and  has  in  some  In- 
stances exercised  it  in  overruling  the  state 
departments  of  education  on  Title  m  proj- 
ects, even  In  the  few  states  having  extra-legal 
state  plans. 

Project  Director  iflUer  has  not  mentioned 
this  obvious  pattern  of  gradual  and  selec- 
Uve  federal  recruitment  of  states  wUling  to 
develop  State  plans  without  State  legal  au- 
thority for  project  approval.  He  has  expressed 
an  opinion,  however,  that  Is  anti-state  and 
pro-federal  In  approach,  as  follows: 

"A  few  States  (California  and  New  York, 
In  partlciUar)  would  do  an  admirable 
job  if  PACE  was  txirned  over  to  them,  but  the 
vast  majority  would  fumble  the  ball  In 
terms  of  professional  leadership,  poUtlcal 
forces,  and  departmental  pressures  to  swing 
title  III  aid  toward  title  I  type  of  aid  or  gen- 
eral aid.  It  may  be  that  OE  would  want  to 
turn  over  title  m  to  two  or  three  States  on  a 
pilot  study  basis,  with  the  Idea  that  the  ex- 
periment would  be  carefuUy  evaluated  In  2 
years  to  see  whether  It  should  be  expanded, 
modified,  or  dropped."  " 

In  our  testimony  of  July  26  we  dealt  at 
length  with  the  only  statutory  reqvUrement 
of  Title  m  in  regard  to  State  departments 
of  education.  This  requires  the  local  project 
appUcant  to  send  to  the  State  agency,  for 
review  and  recommendation,  a  copy  of  the 
project  appUcatton  It  submits  directly  to 
Washington.  The  Office  of  Education  has 
Ignored  or  reversed  hundreds  of  State  rec- 
ommendations, and  any  local  project  the 
Office  of  Education  has  for  any  reason  at  all 
considered  highly  desirable  has  been  ap- 
proved. The  State  agencies  often  have  found 
this  function  an  exercise  In  futility  and  em- 
barrassing because  of  the  exercise  of  federal 
authority  at  the  local  level  contrary  to  State 
pyolicles  in  education. 

The  Report  makes  It  clear  that  Title  ni 
was  intended  by  the  unnamed  and  unpub- 
llclzed  PresldenUal  Task  Force  that  devel- 
oped the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  to  be  a  100%  federal  pro- 
gram. Every  effort  has  been  and  is  being 
made  to  keep  all  final  authority  In  federal 
hands.  What  Commissioner  Howe  testified 
Title  m  is  not  U  in  fact  what  It  is  and  what 
It  always  has  been,  except  for  a  few  conces- 


sions that  were  forced  upon  iU  supporters  as 
the  legislation  was  enacted  in  1965. 

The  Miller  Report  relates  In  some  detail 
the  background  of  the  struggle  to  separate  a 
federally  controlled  Title  m  from  State  edu- 
cation agencies.  It  makes  clear  how  grudg- 
ingly any  provisions  for  less  than  full  federal 
control  were  incorporated  in  the  final  verdon. 
The  Report's  account  of  the  "realpolltlk"  of 
ESEA  and  Title  m  clearly  lmplle»>Jhat  any 
slight  withdrawal  from  a  completely  federal 
Title  m  system  was  a  serious  mistake,  justi- 
fied only  when  necessary  to  save  the  legisla- 
tion." 


COORDINATION  WITH  ESTABLISHED  AND  EMERGING 
INTERMEDIATE  BERVICK  ITNITS 

The  CouncU's  view  Is  that  Title  n  supple- 
mentary service  centers,  including  their  in- 
novation aspects,  should  be  coordinated  with 
established  and  emerging  Stete  systems  of 
intermediate  supplementary  centers.  These 
were  Ulustrated  in  the  extensive  explanations 
of  such  units  in  11  stetes  filed  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Council's  panel  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Education  on  July  26. 

A  separate  federally  financed  and  con- 
trolled system  of  TiUe  m  centers  would  be 
educationally  and  economically  unjustified. 
As  the  eleven  examples  clearly  indicate,  there 
would  be  excessive  overlapping  and  duplica- 
tion between  separate  systems  of  Stete-local 
and  Federal-local  units.  Their  totel  contribu- 
tions would  be  smaller  in  scope  and  less  effec- 
tive operating  singly  than  they  would  be  if 
operation  were  conducted  from  a  coordinated 
center  performing  all  the  functions  of  both. 
With  the  prohibition  of  commingling  of 
federal  and  stete  funds  and  the  continuation 
of  original  statutory  purposes  of  Title  in  as 
found  in  HR  7819.  the  TlUe  HI  programs  can 
operate  to  benefit  private  school  teachers  and 
pupUs  and  to  carry  out  the  other  provisions 
and  puri)oses  of  the  law  from  coordinated 
centers  as  thoroughly  and  weU  as  though 
they  were  operated  in  a  separate  federally 
controlled  system. 

FOIXOWINO   THE    INTENTIONS    Or   CONGRESS 

Commissioner  Howe  says  that  .  .  .  "the 
way  to  bring  about  State  administration  of 
Title  m  Is  by  phasing  Into  it  as  Stetes  are 
ready — not  by  txirning  it  over  to  Stetes  which 
would  like  the  funds  but  are  not  ready  to 
use  them  as  Congress  Intends."  »  The  "phas- 
ing" part  of  this  Is  a  method  of  moving 
from  federal  control  In  a  few  states  with  ex- 
tra-legal acquiescence  by  the  stetes  to  simi- 
lar federal  control  in  all  the  stetes.  The  ques- 
tion about  the  stetes  following  the  Inten- 
tions of  Congress,  however,  raises  the  same 
question  about  the  VB.  Office  of  Education. 
It  is  probable  that  the  states  would  foUow 
the  intentions  of  Congress  more  closely  un- 
der HR  7819  than  they  are  being  followed 
at  the  present  time  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. „         , 

The  Title  m  stetute  provides  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services". 
At  the  time  the  Report  was  written,  the 
Office  of  Education  Manual  on  Title  m  had 
administratively  reversed  the  order  In  the 
law  and  changed  it  to  "innovative  and  ex- 
emplary programs  and  educational  service 
centers",  dropping  the  Idea  of  supplementary 
services.  The  MUler  Report  suggests  changes 
further  removed  from  the  law  by  editorially 
renaming  the  "Educational  Service  Centers " 
of  the  Manual  as  "Centers  for  Educational 
Improvement".  Dr.  Miller  also  recommends 
authorization  of  federal  Title  m  granw 
under  HCOOO  to  be  made  dlrecUy  to  Indi- 
vidual classroom  teachers,  confined  to  "in- 


•  Testimony  of  July  35,  p.  7,  mlmeo. 

•  Testimony  of  July  24,  mlmeo,  p.  4. 
'"Report,  p.  77. 


»»The  entire  Memorandum  has  been  filed 
for  the  record  of  the  Senate  hearings. 
1=  Report,  p.  80. 


"  Report,  p.  15-24,  which  has  some  factual 
errors  and  omissions.  Compare  the  Title  m 
portion  of  a  report  to  the  CouncU  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  made  on  November  11, 
1965,  which  has  been  made  part  of  the  record 
of  the  current  hearings. 

"  Testimony  of  JiUy  25,  mlmeo.  p.  13. 
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novatlre  and  creative  projects"  and  to  be 
applied  for  on  a  special  and  simplified  (onn.^ 
TUis  would  take  federal  supervision  into  tbe 
local  classroom,  and  it  may  not  be  coinci- 
dental that  nev  staS  in  USOE  regional  offices 
Xiave  recently  been  gilTen  authority  to  ap- 
prove projects  not  exceeding  $10,000.  Tbe 
present  baste  to  send  hundreds  of  federal 
cScials  to  regional  Office  of  Eklucation  agen- 
cies <'^^Tn»  to  be  a  part  of  a  federal  educa- 
t-onal  network  in  the  states. 

These  plans  would  continue  federal  legal 
pckwer  to  reject  local  or  state  definitions  of 
"ntZe  m  project  priorities,  and  would  exclude 
supplementary  services  unless  they  were  fed- 
erally defined  as  prtmartly  Innovative  and 
exemplary.  They  would  eliminate  In  practice 
the  statutory  emphasis  on  supplementary 
services  and  provide  federal  bases  for  expan- 
sion into  additicnal  fields  of  local  education. 

CHAKSKS    or    VL.KS    AGAOtST    STATS    XDrCaTIONAI. 
ACZNCIES 

In  his  Senate  testimony.  Commissioner 
Howe  stated  that,  "under  z  State  plan  system 
at  the  present  time,  I  believe  there  would 
be  a  tendency  in  many  States  to  favor  the 
needs  of  rural  districts  over  those  of  the 
large  metropolitan  areas."  »•  He  cites  'In  sup- 
port of  this  assertion."  examples  from  ESEA 
Titles  I  and  H. 

Commissioner  Howe  states  that  allocations 
to  Los  Angeles  are  19.4*^  of  Title  I  fxmds  for 
the  entire  State  of  California,  allocations  to 
Chicago  are  51.1 'v  of  total  Title  I  funds  al- 
located In  the  St^te  of  m*no<s.  end  th-^t  al- 
locations to  New  York  City  are  693%  at 
T^tle  I  fonds  for  the  entire  State  of  New 
York.  The  Oommlssioner  compares  these  dis- 
tributions with  those  under  Title  II  State 
plans,  which  sent  10%,  343t,  and  34.1 -t  of 
Title  n  funds  to  Los  Angeles,  Chicago  and 
New  York  City  respectively. 

This  is  an  unfair  charge  made  wlthotit  suf- 
ficient evidence,  even  for  the  three  sdected 
cities.  State  admlnlstraUon  of  both  Title  I 
and  Title  n  Is  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  and  variations  are  Inevitable  under 
tbe  widely  differing  formulas  and  purposes  of 
Title  I  and  Title  U.  The  State  depaxuaents 
oif  education  exercise  the  legal  authority  to 
approve  local  projects  under  both  these 
titles,  and  have  Joined  most  local,  state  and 
national  lay  and  professional  assodatious  in 
requesting  similar  State  approval  authority 
under  Title  m.''  The  smaller  percentages  of 
federal  funds  distributed  to  these  three  cities 
about  which  the  Commissioner  <v%tnpittif« 
were  made  under  Title  II  state  p'""-  ap- 
proved by  him. 

Checking  out  the  CommiasiODer's  oonten- 
tioa  in  regard  to  Chicago  and  tbe  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  in  Illinois. 
tbe  facts  about  Title  n  are  fouiMl  to  be  as 
(oHowa.  Tlie  formula  in  tbe  law  autborlxee 
tonda  for  each  state  according  to  its  relative 
number  of  elementary  and  secondary  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of 
tbe  state.  The  state  plan  then  provides  for 
distribution  of  these  funds  under  a  formula 
that  applies  to  every  local  educatiooal  agency 
In  the  state.  Allocations  of  federal  funds 
under  the  state  plan  aznong  the  local  educa- 
tional agencies  of  riinots  range  from  (1.40  to 
>^  tlJtO  per  pupH.  with  Chicago  receiving  $1.80. 
Only  taut  local  agencies  receive  more  per 
popil  than  Chicago.  There  is.  of  course,  fur- 


*Bcport.  Sestton  on  "Supplementary 
Centers  Versus  Individual  Projects'*,  p.  83  et 
aeq. 

"Testtmony  of  July  25.  mlnMO.  p.  9. 

"  Including  the  American  AaaodaUoa  of 
School  Administrators.  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers.  National  Association  of  State 
Eoarda  of  Education.  National  Congress  of 
Ftucnts  and  Teachers.  National  Education 
Awnrlatlon.  National  School  Boards  Asao- 
rlattTTTi.  in  ibetr  Joint  request  to  the  White 
Hooae  and  the  Office  of  Education  on  Janu- 
ary 18.  Ifl67. 


ther  distribution  according  to  relaUve  need 
among  the  attendance  units  within  the  sev- 
eral locaU  school  agencies. 

Hie  niinols  State  Department  explains  that 
the  federal  formula  for  Title  I  is  baaed  on 
the  number  of  disadvantaged  pupils  in  fam- 
ilies having  low  Income,  while  the  state  plan 
formula  for  Title  n  is  baaed  primarily  on 
relative  pupil  need  for  school  library  re- 
sources, textbooks,  and  other  instructional 
mato-ials  among  and  within  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Both  Title  I  and  Title  n 
are  administered  Impartially  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  regulations.  The 
dlSerlng  percentages  derive  from  different 
conditions  and  formulas,  not  from  discrim- 
ination. The  Commissioner's  percentages 
contrasting  receipts  under  various  programs 
mean  nothing  when  taken  out  of  tbe  context 
of  their  different  statutory  purposes,  formu- 
las, and  varying  conditions  aTnfing  and  within 
the  many  local  educational  agencies  where 
the  programs  are  in  operation. 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  state  educational 
agencies  would  discriminate  against  large 
metropoUtan  are^  under  Title  m.  Policies 
of  the  CouncU  and  of  individual  state  de- 
partments strongly  favor  Increased  state  and 
federal  funds  to  large  metropoUtan  areas. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  VS.  Commissioner 
would  not  approve  a  discriminatory  state 
plan.  We  believe  that  any  such  discrimination 
against  cities  would  te  educationally  and 
pohtlcaUy  tinllkely  if  not  impossible  under 
H.B.  7819. 

I]CI>I.ElCXKTATTO?r   OT  rESXXAI.   sraATUCT   u* 
EStJCATTOl* 

It  Is  clear  that  the  U5.  Office  of  Education 
must  cultivate  the  administrators  and  boards 
of  local  educational  agencies,  and  especially 
the  leaders  of  the  great  city  school  systems. 
In  their  plans  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
federal-local  system  of  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  under  Title  HL  Federal  educa- 
tional contacts  In  local  school  districts 
through  regional  and  sub-regional  federal  of- 
fices are  increasing  rapidly.  Groups  of  state 
and  local  categorical  aid  administrators  be- 
come guests  in  Washington  and  elsewhere. 
Federally  generated  personal  recognition 
tends  to  make  local  and  state  educators  dis- 
ciples for  the  spread  of  federal  Influence  and 
supervision.  Previous  federal  grants,  per 
diems  and  publicity  about  innovators  do 
little  to  Inhibit  favorable  responses  to  fed- 
eral questionnaires  asking  local  project  di- 
rectors whether  their  work  Is  successful  and 
whether  they  would  like  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive federal  funds  for  the  projects  they  ad- 
minister. 

Office  of  Education  appointments  tinder 
Its  "independent  educator"  classifications 
tei^  to  recruit  known  supporters  of  Office  of 
Education  views  and  aspirations.  Few  dis- 
senters on  major  issues  of  policy  or  Office  of 
Education  practices  ever  become  parties  to 
the  evaluating  and  decision-making  proc- 
esses It  administers. 

Chairman  Wayne  Uorse  asked  specifically 
that  we  comment  od  Commissioner  Howe's 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  July  25  concerning  the  replies  of  723  local 
Title  in  project  directors  to  a  questionnaire 
from  the  Killer  project.  The  Com  m  issioner 's 
statement  on  that  occasion  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  also  important  to  reiterate  Secretary 
Gardner's  remarks  that  723  project  directors 
answering  the  Miller  questionnaire  indicated 
satisfsrtlnn  with  the  administrative  guidance 
of  Title  m.  Furthermore,  present  adminis- 
trative procedures  appear  to  be  working  very 
welL  There  is  over  05  percent  agreement  be- 
tween State  educational  agencies  and  tbe 
Office  cf  Education  on  final  proposal  accept- 
ance." ^' 

The  remarks  of  Secretary  Gardner  to  which 
reference  was  made  included  tbe  following: 


"One  recent  survey  Indicates  that  of  723 
local  Title  III  project  directors,  90%  ex- 
plicitly favor  the  program  as  it  now  operates. 
Evidently,  then,  opposition  to  Title  m.  as 
it  is  presently  operated,  does  not  stem  from 
those  who  know  it  best  at  the  grass  roots."  " 
The  information  in  the  Report  does  not 
on  Its  face  support  the  Secretary's  statement. 
The  questionnaire  itself  and  the  723  returns 
would  have  to  be  analysed  to  determine 
this.*  One  would  suppose  that  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  successfxil  applicants  would 
be  satisfied,  but  that  very  few  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful applicants  would  feel  likewise. 

The  claim  of  Commissioner  Howe  that 
"there  is  over  95  percent  agreement  between 
State  educational  officials  and  the  Office  of 
Education  on  final  proposal  acceptance" 
takes  us  back  to  federal  strategy  on  approval 
of  local  projects.  This  claim  is  of  doubtful 
validity,  as  we  shall  see.  but  federal  reversal 
of  5<^  of  the  key  state  recommendations  is 
probably  enough  to  Indicate  federal  control 
over  Title  HI  in  all  states  as  desired. 

The   following   is   an   explanatory   memo- 
randum on  USOE  reports  of  agreement: 
MxaioaAXOtnc 

"JxTtT  3.  1967. 
"To:      Kdgar    Fuller.     Executive     Secretary. 
CouncU  of  Chief   State  School   OOVcen 
"From:   Lee  E.   Wlckline.  Chief.  Innovative 

Centers  Branch. 
"Subject:  Report  of  Agreement  of  State  Edu- 
caUon  Agencies  with  USOE  on  Approval 
at  TlUe  m  ESEA  Projects. 
"This  report  has.  been  prepared  for  your 
information. 

"Of  the  4.429  applications  for  grants  under 
provisions  of  TlUe  HI.  PX.  89-10,  1.910  had 
been  approved  as  of  June  15,  1967.  Twenty- 
seven  of  these  recommended  for  approval  by 
USOE  were  not  recommended  for  approval 
by  State  Departments  of  Education.  However, 
after  discussing  these  projects  with  State 
Coordinators,  agreement  was  reached  on  18 
leaving  only  9  projects  approved  by  OE  with- 
out concurrence  of  tbe  State  Department*. 
"In  the  same  period.  State  Departments  of 
Education  had  initially  recommended  for 
Approval  849  projects  which  were  disap- 
proved by  USOE.  Within  this  group.  State 
Departments  concurred  with  USOE  on  840 
of  these  projects  after  consultation  with 
State  Coordinatora,  leaving  9  upon  which 
States  were  not  In  agreement  with  a  dedslan 
to  disapprove  the  appllcatlona. 

"It  should  be  noted  that  some  State  De- 
partments recommend  all  projects  applica- 
tions for  approval  when  af^licatioaa  are 
submitted." 

Tbe  848  proJecU  rejected  by  the  State 
educational  agencies  were  reduced  to  840  by 
Office  of  Education  negotiations  that  were 
in  fact  meaningless.  Tbe  euphemism  used 
by  the  Office  ot  Education  In  Its  ie|HJtU 
to  exidaln  the  concurrence  of  Title  HI  State 
coordinators  on  "final  proposed  accept- 
ance", as  used  by  the  Commissioner.  Is 
"through  further  clarifications.  agreen>ent 
was  reached".  Tbe  fact  is  that  the  State 
ooordinaton  were  In  no  position  to  prevail 
and  actually  bad  no  choice  but  to  agree. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Office  of  Education  exer- 
cises authority  to  stipulate  that  projects 
rejected  by  a  State  must  nevertheless  be 
Included  in  Its  state  regional  plan  even 
though  it  is  one  favored  with  Informal  ar- 
rangements. Tbe  Oflkce  of  Education  reports 
sfc  misleading  and  indicate  much  more 
Federal -State  agreement  on  tbe  Office  of 
Education  ^pproxal  cA  plans  than  reaUy 
exists.  Some  states  see  no  need  to  use  staff 
time  and  make  such  hard  choices  among 
local  school  dlatricte  at  all.  when  they  know 
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»  Comment  at  the  bearing  on  July  25. 


>*  Testimony  of  July  24.  mlmeo.  p.  3. 

"We  recommend  reading  the  mat.ert«l 
about  the  questlonnali*  on  psfrs  6^71  ot 
the  Report.  In  order  to  Icrm  a  p«rannal  opin- 
ion on  this  point. 


the  Office  of  Education  alone  will  make  the 
decisions  anyway. 

fSDKBAL    AND    STATE    EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL 

Commissioner  Howe  says  that  not  all  the 
states"  .  .  .  have  developed  the  capability 
for  determining  which  projecta  shall  be 
funded  in  a  way  to  guarantee  the  levels  of 
quality  this  program  should  demand."  "  The 
answer  is  that  most  states  have  not  sought 
to  do  so,  because  they  have  not  been  asked 
to  make  decisions  that  really  decide.  If  the 
States  had  the  responsibility  they  would  ex- 
ercise it,  and  we  believe  better  than  does  the 
Office  of  Education. 

The  Commissioner's  position   is  that   ap- 
provals of  local  projects  can  be  made  more 
effectively   by   the  U.S.   Office   of   Education 
than  by  each  State  educational  agency.  The 
stable  of  selected  "Independent  experts  and 
scholars"  used  on  Office  of  Education  panels 
to  make  recommendations   on   projecta   are 
usually  strangers  to  the  environments  from 
which  the  projects  have  come.  They  work  in 
a  project  selection  process  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Education  staff.  Whether  ex- 
pressed or  Implied,  the  staff's  recommenda- 
tions count  heavily.  These  busy  consultanta 
who  are  specialists  in  their  own  fields  can- 
not be  expected  to  understand  and  evaluate 
the  projects  Independently  and  carefully  in 
terms  of  need   for   them  in   their  own  en- 
vironments. An  innovation  in  one  place  may 
already    be    outmoded    in    another;    a    local 
Judgment  of  program  priority  that  has  been 
most  successful  and  is  still  a  priority  for  ex- 
pansion after  a  trial  run  in  a  district  can  be 
ruled    out    in    favor    of    sloganized    guesses 
about  what  can  be  approved  as  an  innova- 
tion. As  Superintendent  Minear  said  in  his 
testimony  of  July  26,   occasionally   another 
chief  state  school  officer  is  on  one  of  these 
panels  Judging  what  a  project  should  be  in 
Oregon,  and  the  Oregon  superintendent  is 
on  a  panel  to  approve  a  project  in  some  dis- 
tant state,  but  never  in  his  own. 

The  VS.  Office  of  Education  employs  a 
considerable  number  of  brilliant  and  wise 
educators.  It  also  employs  many  paraprofes- 
slonals  and  novices  in  education,  some  of 
whom  are  in  Important  positions.  Services  to 
state  and  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  deempbasized  greatly  and  the  current 
emphasis  is  on  administration  and  control  of 
grants.  Employees  of  state  departmenta  of 
education  are  more  informed  about  educa- 
tion in  their  states,  are  more  often  better 
prepared  and  experienced  in  education,  and 
are  at  least  equally  competent.  They  are  close 
enough  to  the  people  to  be  unable  to  per- 
petuate their  mistakes.  They  will  consider 
innovations  proposed  from  the  federal  level 
on  a  service  basis,  whether  federally  financed 
or  not.  They  desire  to  meet  federally  defined 
objectives  without  federal  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  local  policy  and  administration. 

Even  assuming  that  the  Office  of  Education 
has  all  the  wisdom  the  Commissioner  claims, 
it  would  still  be  undesirable  to  have  thu 
federal  agency  make  final  Judgmenta  on  Title 
III  local  projects.  Federal  mistakes  are  too 
often  Irreversible,  and  Federally  enforced 
uniformity  attained  through  slogans  and 
money  and  discretionary  authority  is  too 
often  a  misfit  at  the  local  level,  however 
wise  the  federal  personnel  may  be. 

Mr.  President,  from  any  standpoint 
this  matter  Is  considered,  we  feel 
confident  that  this  Is  a  sound  amend- 
ment. It  is  hoped  that  my  colleagues 
will  study  it  carefully,  and  that  when 
we  vote  on  this  matter  Monday 
morning,  they  will  reach  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  desire  and  need,  that  is,  State 
administration  of  title  m,  rather  than 
Federal  administration  of  it. 


'Testimony  of  July  36,  mlmeo,  p.  8. 


Mr.  President,  I  withhold  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  there  Is 
time  remaining  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  not  use,  I  would  appreciate 
using  a  little  of  it  for  some  purposes 
which  I  have  in  mind  in  cormection  with 
the  bill.  This  seems  to  be  a  fairly  quiet 
hour.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  get  unani- 
mous consent,  if  the  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  use  all  his  time.  I  need  not  more 
than  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
from  New  York  the  position  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  bill  finds  himself. 

An  arrangement  has  been  entered  into 
between  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  majority  leader,  to  which  I 
agreed  when  it  was  presented  to  me.  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
speak  for  not  more  than  30  minutes  to- 
night in  support  of  his  amendment;  that 
I  would  speak  not  more  than  30  minutes 
tonight  in  opposition  to  his  tunendment; 
and  that  would  leave  10  minutes  on  Mon- 
day— I  should  like  the  Parliamentarian 
to  check  me  on  this — 5  minutes  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  5  min- 
utes for  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
that  we  would  vote  at  11:10  ajn.  on 
Monday. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
used  liis  time.  I,  in  fairness  to  the  com- 
mittee— the  Senator  from  New  York  is 
the  ranking  minority  member — must 
make  the  case  against  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to- 
night, because  there  can  be  no  discus- 
sion on  it  Monday,  except  for  the  5  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  that  I  had  not  planned  to  use  all 
my  30  minutes.  I  should  like  him  to  take 
some  time,  as  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  to  express  his 
views  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
know  that  he  will  have  plenty  of  time 
after  that  to  talk  about  any  other  mat- 
ter he  wishes  to  discuss,  for  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  Senate  will  not  adjourn 
until  he  finishes.  If  he  would  like  to  ask 
that  this  matter  be  laid  aside  temporar- 
ily while  he  takes  his  15  minutes  now, 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina will  agree  with  me.  My  suggestion 
Is  that  he  permit  me  to  make  my  case 
against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Cftrolina  and  that  then  the 
Senator  from  New  York  speak. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an- 
other complication,  which  is  not  mine, 
but  of  which  I  have  been  apprised.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Pbox- 
mire]  is  standing  in  line  to  bring  up  a 
conference  report  on  a  bill  which  I  was 
very  much  against. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  the 
manager  of  the  bill  on  the  floor,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  and  follow  whatever  he 
would  like  to  do. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  just  explained 
to  the  Senate  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  confronts  us  with  regard  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  When  that  agreement  became 
known,  we  assured  quick  sales  of  air- 
plane   tickets    for    Senators    involving 


themselves  in  other  commitments,  be- 
cause the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  nonreading  society.  Because  of 
the  knowledge  that  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  amendment  would  be  made  to- 
night, for  reading  purposes  between  now 
and  Monday  morning,  we  are  confronted 
with  vacant  seats. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me,  be- 
cause I  am  willing  to  speak  for  the  Rec- 
ord. I  do  not  know  what  the  situation 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  with 
respect  to  a  conference  report.  He  can 
take  care  of  himself.  However.  I  will  take 
a  few  minutes  to  respond  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  opposition  to  his  amendment,  so 
that  the  committee's  point  of  view  will 
be  before  the  Senate  when  the  time  for 
voting  arrives  on  Monday  at  11:10. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  in  his  presentation  in  support 
of  his  amendment,  adverted  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a  number  of  educational  orga- 
nizations In  support  of  the  State  grant- 
State  plan  program  for  title  m.  How- 
ever, he  did  not  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  at  the  time  the  testimony  of  each 
of  those  witnesses  was  given,  they  were 
testifying  in  opposition  to  the  adminis- 
tration's propcwal  on  title  m,  the  admin- 
istration's recommendations  in  this  area, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  present 
act  l>e  left  unchanged  with  regard  to  the 
mode  of  its  administration  in  respect  to 
title  ni.  That  is  not  the  title  m  that  is 
before  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  not  been  talking 
about  the  title  m  in  regard  to  which  the 
witnesses  he  quoted  were  testifying. 

The  title  HI  in  the  bill  that  we  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  is  a  greatly 
changed  title  m,  for  resisons  that  I  shall 
point  out  before  I  complete  my  argu- 
ment. So  I  wish  to  say,  respectfully,  that 
it  is  presumptuous  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  to  assume  that  all  the 
witnesses  he  cites  would  be  in  opposition 
to  the  title  in  that  is  in  the  bill  that  my 
committee  brought  to  the  Senate — al- 
though, may  I  say,  I  believe  some  of  them 
would.  I  believe  some  of  them  would  be 
in  opposition  to  the  title  m  in  the  bill 
if  $1  were  retained  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emnment  in  connection  with  tliis  pro- 
gram. That  does  not  surprise  me  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  witnesses,  because 
the  chief  witness  he  cited  this  afternoon 
sent  wires  in  1958  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  complete  opposition  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

In  fact,  some  of  these  witnesses  we 
have  heard  in  the  past  just  have  been 
against  any  form  of  Federal  aid.  I  sim- 
ply dismiss  such  witnesses.  In  my  judg- 
ment, they  are  completely  out  of  tune 
with  the  needs  of  education  in  this 
country. 

The  NEA  was  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration position  on  title  m  and 
so  was  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon; 
and  I  will  explain  again,  as  I  did  the  other 
day,  in  the  debate  with  regard  to  another 
matter,  what  happened  in  my  subcom- 
mittee that  produced  the  title  m  that  is 
in  the  bill. 


Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  assistant  execu- 
tive director  of  NEA,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  witnesses  we  have  had  before 
our  committee  for  many  years — the  com- 
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mittee  has  worked  very  closely  with 
him — testified  in  opposition  to  a  100  per- 
cent Federal  control  of  title  m  funds. 
However,  he  sent  us  a  telegram  yesterday 
which  said: 

We  share  your  view  tliat  It  Is  ImperaUve 
that  the  ESEA  amendments  of  1967  should 
be  passed  Immediately.  Assure  enactment  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  90th 
Congress.  We  applaud  your  great  leadership 
and  stand  ready  to  assist  In  any  way  you 
desire. 

I  had  a  conference  with  Dr.  Lumley 
the  other  day.  I  said,  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  the  compromise  we  made  in 
committee,  I  think,  it  a  desirable  com- 
promise and  that  we  should  go  to  con- 
ference with  it." 

He  made  clear  to  me  that  he  agreed 
that  we  should  go  to  conference  with 
this  compromise,  and  I  believe  the  rec- 
ord of  testimony  would  be  quite  different 
If  the  compromise  on  title  in  had  been 
in  the  original  bill. 

I  quickly  add  however,  that  I  am  also 
sure  that  there  are  further  changes  in 
the  Senate  version  of  title  HI  that  the 
NEA  would  support.  There  are  various 
areas  such  as  those  involving  the  per- 
^  centages  of  the  funds  to  be  transferred 
in  each  year,  and  in  the  area  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  State  plan  operation 
where  there  are  some  differences.  But 
I  stress  that  for  the  most  part,  such 
differences  are  those  of  degree  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  proposed  changes  are 
to  take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  the 
chief  lobbyist  for  the  position  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  have 
changed  a  word  of  his  testimony.  But, 
I  believe  he  is  so  dead  wrong  on  this 
miatter.  as  he  was  on  NDEA,  that  it  would 
not  change  the  position  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  at  all  in  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  compromise  I  am  about 
to  explain. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  committee 
bill  now  before  us  took  cognizance  of  the 
testimony  we  received.  We  have  adopted 
a  State  grant-State  plan  format  for 
title  m.  In  what  we  believe  to  be  a  per- 
fected form. 

Therefore.  I  suggest  in  all  fairness  to 
my  committee,  in  this  respect,  that  we 
should  not  be  subject  to  all  the  stric- 
tures that  might  be  laid  against  the 
original  administration  position.  That  is 
really  what,  for  the  most  part,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  has  been  talk- 
ing about.  He  has  been  talking  about  the 
hearing  record,  and  that  was  related  to 
the  administration  position  of  no  change 
in  title  HI,  and  I  have  not  brought  the 
administration  proposal  to  the  Seriate. 
I  did  not  support  the  administration  pro- 
posal on  title  HL 

Rather,  we  brought  a  compromise  title 
m  program  to  the  Senate.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  at  the  end  of  3  years  will  give 
us  State  direction  of  title  HI.  We  are 
going  to  need  at  least  these  3  years  to 
work  out  the  transfer  of  program  au- 
thority because  as  parts  of  the  record  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not 
quote,  were  parts  of  this  record  made  by 
great  educators  of  this  country,  and 
great  administrators  of  education  in  this 
country  in  both  rural  and  metropolitan 
dlstrlctA.  Some  pointed  out  that  if  you 


give  this  type  of  carte  blanche  authority 
to  some  of  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  at  this  time  you 
will  be  faced  with  educational  regression 
in  some  areas,  not  with  educational  pro- 
gression, because  there  are  some  State 
departments  of  education  in  this  country 
which  are  not  now  prepared,  not 
equipped,  not  fully  qualified,  and  not 
adequately  staffed  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
grams that  are  called  for  in  title  m  of 
the  bill. 

We  want  to  help  them.  That  is  what 
our  committee  wants  to  do.  The  best 
friends  of  these  State  agencies  happen  to 
be  my  committee  and  not  some  of  the 
spokesmen  for  the  groups  the  Senator 
quotes.  Mr.  President,  the  testimony  re- 
veals that  some  of  the  money  could  be 
wasted,  and  the  testimony  shows  that 
some  would  adopt  educational  programs 
tliat  could  work  to  the  great  educational 
disadvantage  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  schoolchildren  in  the  futiu-e. 
We  have  to  build  up  those  State  depart- 
ments of  education  and  that  is  what  we 
are  seeking  to  do  in  part  in  the  provisions 
we  have  brought  here 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is 
offering  an  amendment  sasring  he  wants 
to  turn  title  HI  over  to  the  States.  It  Is 
my  aim  also  to  give  to  the  States  the 
major  responsibility  for  this  program.  I 
think  the  States  should  administer  this 
program.  The  committee  bill  is  designed 
to  do  just  that  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

We  are  not  doing  it  all  at  once  as  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would.  We  are  doing  It 
in  stages.  As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  on  this  floor  since  we  have 
been  considering  this  bill,  the  committee 
bill  is  a  bipartisan  bill.  There  was  not  a 
dissenting  voice  when  we  reported  the  bill 
from  committee.  The  conmiittee  title  m 
amendment  is  a  classic  case  in  point  of 
the  kind  of  bipartisan  efforts  which 
characterize  our  committee.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMi.  ProuttI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  YakboroxtchI 
contributed  to  this  amendment 

The  feature  of  this  amendment  which 
turns  the  operation  of  title  HI  over  to 
the  States  in  stages  was  created  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javtts]  .  It 
is  unique.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  his  crea- 
tive thinking.  That  feature  alone  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  minority  and  ma- 
jority staff  began  to  work  in  developing 
the  title  m  compromise — a  compromise 
between  the  present  law  and  the  House 
amendment. 

I  might  say  right  here  that  I  doubt  we 
oouM  have  developed  as  viable  a  com- 
promise If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
had  not  started  us  off  with  this  unique 
feature,  the  three  stage  shift  to  the 
States. 

Our  subcommittee  was  evenly  divided 
on  whether  to  retain  present  law. 

Under  the  present  law,  100  percent  of 
the  funds  are  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  cast  the  deciding  vote  because  the  com- 
mittee ended  up  with  a  tie  on  a  motion 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  retain  the  100-percent  financing  pol- 
icy of  the  present  administration.  I  voted 


against  the  administration's  program.  I 
was  the  only  Democrat  present  who  vot- 
ed against  it.  That  is  nothing  new  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon.  In  my  own 
honest  judgment,  when  I  think  the  Dem- 
ocrats are  wrong,  I  vote  against  them.  I 
wish  I  could  find  the  Republicans  to  be 
right  more  often,  but  when  I  do  I  vote 
for  them. 

In  this  case  I  think  the  Republicans 
were  right.  Although  they  were  Repub- 
licans as  far  as  party  afBllation  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  bipartisan  insofar  as 
educational  responsibility  was  con- 
cerned. We  did  not  accept  the  adminis- 
tration recommendation. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows  that  we  are  going  into  conference 
and  we  need  something  to  work  with  in 
conference. 

Another  member  of  the  committee, 
this  time  one  on  the  Republican  side, 
moved  to  adopt  the  House  proposal,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina this  afternoon.  We  defeated  it  in 
committee.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
then  offered  the  compromise. 

What  Is  the  comprtHnlse?  The  com- 
promise Is  that  next  year  33%  percent  of 
the  money  be  turned  over  to  the  State 
departments  of  education,  the  second 
year  50  percent  will  be  turned  over  to  the 
State  departments  of  education,  and  the 
third  srear  66%  percent  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion for  funding  certain  services  and 
educational  programs  of  an  innovative 
type. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  tonight  that  many 
of  us  believe  this  is  as  fast  as  some  of  the 
State  departments  of  education  can  ab- 
sorb the  money  and  not  waste  It.  That 
is  as  fast  as  the  States  can  absorb  the 
money  while  building  up  their  State 
departments  of  education,  to  efficiently 
administer  the  Federal  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  sit 
here  as  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Education  to  vote  taxpayers' 
money  careless^  Into  State  departments 
of  education.  When  educational  expert 
after  educational  expert  has  testified 
before  us  and  said  what  I  have  said  in 
the  beginning  of  my  address  this  after- 
noon, that  some  of  them  were  not  ready 
for  it.  Superintendents  of  the  big  city 
school  and  superintendents  of  some  of 
the  rural  schools  testified  that  In  some 
States  there  Is  not  an  understanding  yet 
on  the  part  of  some  State  departments 
of  education  as  to  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  order  to  have  a  wise  expenditure  of 
funds. 

Therefore,  I  offered  my  substitute.  Mr. 
President,  do  you  know  what  happened 
to  it?  It  was  unanimously  voted  for  by 
every  Democrat  and  every  Republican 
on  the  committee.  They  recognized  it  was 
a  fair  and  sensible  adjustment  of  the 
differences  within  the  committee  and 
that  It  represented  the  kind  of  amend- 
ment we  should  try  to  have  In  the  bill 
to  take  to  the  Hotise. 

Everybody  here  in  the  Senate  who  has 
ever  been  a  conferee,  and  we  all  have 
been,  knows  what  you  do  when  there  are 
dlfferenees  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  You  work  oat  the  best  compro- 
mise you  can  obtain.  What  would  the 
Senator  from  Soath  CaroUns  have  us  do? 
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Surrender  and  take  nothing  to  confer- 
ence, except  the  House  provision.  Let  me 
say  that  the  House  has  not  had  the  bene- 
fit of  the  record  of  my  committee.  They 
made  a  record  of  their  own. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  is  based  upon  this  record — 
12  volixmes  of  it,  3,000  pages  of  it,  in  the 
course  of  which,  in  extenso,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  in  connection 
with  UUe  m  of  the  bill. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senate  most  re- 
spectfully that  it  should  not  let  my  com- 
mittee down.  It  should  not  place  this 
kind  of  handcuff  on  the  committee.  The 
Senate  owes  it  to  my  conunittee,  in  view 
of  the  record — and  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  record— no  discussion,  really, 
pointed  at  the  reasons  why  the  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee — and  no  rec- 
ord as  to  wl^  we  should  not  take  that  to 
conference.  If  we  could  work  out  a  modi- 
fication between  my  amendment  and  the 
House  amendment. 

What  the  Senator  is  overlooking  is  that 
my  committee  wants  to  work  to  the  date 
when  we  can  turn  over  the  funds  to  the 
State  departments  of  education,  when  we 
can  be  satisfied  that  on  the  record  they 
are  ready  to  spend  the  money  efficiently 
and  effectively. 
That  is  the  Issue. 

I  am  not  going  to  let  the  Senate  forget 
the  point,  when  It  comes  to  a  vote  on 
this  matter  come  Monday  next. 

As  I  said  the  other  day,  there  are  some 
States  not  capable  of  carrying  out  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  with  regard  to  title  HI. 
I  am  not  saying  that  is  the  case  with  all 
State  departments  of  education.  It  Is  not 
true  in  the  State  department  of  educa- 
tion in  my  State.  But  I  cannot  vote  for 
what  I  think  is  not  a  sound  program  in 
the  national  interest  just  because  my 
State  might  be  ready  for  another  pro- 
gram and  even  though  I  am  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee.  My  State  can  af- 
ford to  wait  for  3  years,  even  though,  I 
think.  If  we  gave  them  the  full  amount 
of  the  money  now,  they  would  do  an  ef- 
ficient and  effective  job. 

How  Impolitic  It  would  be.  How  Im- 
possible It  would  be.  Just  to  pass  an 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  saying  that 
States  A,  B,  and  C  are  ready  and  States 
X,  Y,  Z,  and  on  are  not  ready.  We  have 
to  have  a  uniform  application  there. 

There  Is  not  a  State  department  which 
Is  now  ready  to  administer  the  progrsmi 
which  Is  going  to  be  Injured  in  any  way 
by  my  amendment.  What  are  they  going 
to  do  imder  the  bill?  They  will  submit 
a  State  plan.  They  have  to  submit  a 
State  plan.  If  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  Is  adopted, 
they  still  have  to  submit  a  State  plan. 
A  good  State  department  of  education 
is  going  to  submit  a  soundly  conceived 
State  plan  and  is  not  going  to  have  any 
trouble  getting  It  through.  Others  will, 
I  am  sure,  achieve  eqxilvalent  competence 
in  time. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  the 
latter  however  full  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  money  and  thus  put 
them  In  Uie  iwsltlon  where  they  say, 
"We  have  the  money,"  so  that  we  do  not 
need  to  make  improvements  In  our  ap- 
proach. Do  not  forget  that  we  are  trus- 
tees of  the  Federal  taxpayers'  money.  We 
have  a  responadblllty  to  fulfill. 

C3an 2245— Part  26 


As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  each 
one  of  us  has  dual  citizenship.  We  are 
citizens  of  our  States  and  we  are  cit- 
izens of  the  Nation  through  the  Federal 
Government.  Our  responsibilities  on 
fimds  differ,  depending  on  whether  we 
are  acting  on  the  basis  of  our  Federal 
responsibility.  "Htle  HI  funding  is  a  Fed- 
eral responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  legitimate  rea- 
sons which  those  who  favor  the  present 
law  have  for  not  turning  this  program 
over  to  the  States — and  as  I  indicated 
a  substantial  part  of  our  committee 
would  prefer  to  stay  with  the  present 
title  in.  As  I  said,  there  are  some  States 
that  are  not  yet  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to 
title  m.  I  am  not  saying  this  is  the  case 
of  all  State  departments  of  education.  I 
am  not  saying  this  is  the  case  with  the 
majority  of  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation. There  are  some  fine  State  depart- 
ments of  education  who  could  carry  out 
the  Intent  of  Congress  better  than  the 
Office  of  Education  can. 

I  also  pointed  out  the  other  day.  when 
I  was  responding  to  questions  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Caslsoh]  that  we 
are  not  going  to  point  fingers  at  particu- 
lar States.  We  cannot  do  that.  We  must 
be  practical.  We  cannot  say  to  certain 
States,  we  want  the  State  to  run  the 
program,  and  In  other  States,  we  will 
let  the  Federal  Government  nm  the 
program. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  point  my  finger 
at  any  State.  I  do  not  think  I  am  In  a  po- 
sition where  I  should  make  a  value  judg- 
ment as  to  the  quality  of  administra- 
tion in  the  case  of  an  individual  State 
educational  agency.  But  I  do  note  that 
there  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
some  States  simply  cannot  carry  out  the 
Intent  of  Congress.  Our  Intent  Is  to  help 
American  young  people  by  giving  them 
the  best  available  educational  opportuni- 
ties. I  want  that  Intent  carried  out.  I  do 
not  want  a  single  boy  or  girl  denied  that 
opportunity  because  some  agency  cannot 
do  the  job. 

The  committee  compromise  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  build  a  mechanism  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress.  We  can 
stand  here  and  maJte  speeches  ahout 
what  we  want  done,  we  can  appropriate 
millions  of  dollars  to  do  it,  and  we  can 
tell  the  States  what  we  would  like  to  see 
done  with  the  money;  but,  If  we  do  not 
build  an  administrative  mechanism  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  our  Intent,  we  will 
have  acted  In  vain. 

The  administrative  mechanism  built 
Into  the  committee  compromise  Is  the 
best  we  can  do.  We  spent  hours  and 
hours  on  this  mechanism.  That  mecha- 
nism has  a  single  purpose — this  Is  to 
hand  the  responsibility  for  this  program 
over  to  the  States  in  stages  and,  'n  doing 
so,  give  them  the  time  to  strengthen  their 
capabilities  for  administering  the  Fed- 
eral programs. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  we  have  spe- 
cifically authorized  funds  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  educational  agency  to  permit 
them  to  strengthen  themselves.  Sections 
301(b),  303(b),  and  307(b)  provide  for 
payments  to  the  States  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plans  and  to  hire 
experts. 
It  is  with  this  feature  that  the  States 


can  strengthen  their  capacity  for  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs.  Let 
me  point  out  that  the  House  passed  bill — 
and  the  substantially  identical  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina — contains  no  provision 
for  making  available  fimds  for  the  State 
educational  agency's  administrative  ex- 
penses in  carrying  out  this  responsibility 
which  the  Congress  is  giving  them. 

In  3  years  I  am  positive  that  every 
State  educational  agency  in  the  country 
could  have  the  capacity  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to  this 
program — and  under  the  Senate  com- 
mittee's bill  we  could  start  this  process 
promptly. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stay  out  of  the  business 
of  making  educational  policy.  This  should 
be  done  at  the  local  level  and  the  State 
leveL  That  is  the  reason  I  am  supporting 
this  compromise.  I  see  this  compromise 
as  a  positive  step  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  insure  continued  local  and  State  con- 
trol of  education. 

Let  me  point  out  one  other  factor. 
Title  m  as  it  is  in  the  reported  bill  is  not 
the  administration  language.  Testimony 
of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Secretary 
was  to  the  effect  that  there  should  be 
no  changes  in  the  present  act.  As  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  this  was  jiersuasive  tes- 
timony for  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee. 

But  I  am  a  realist.  With  the  House 
having  taken  the  action  that  it  has  with 
respect  to  title  m  It  Is  my  judgment 
based  upon  parliamentary  tactics  that 
we  would  be  In  a  stronger  position  to  re- 
tain the  essential  Innovative  core  pro- 
grams of  title  m  if  we  were  to  be  In  con- 
ference posture  discussing  issues  imcom- 
plicated  by  formal  differences  regarding 
administrative  structure. 

Let  me  illustrate.  Had  we  brought  this 
bill  to  the  floor  without  an  amendment 
to  title  m,  the  conference  bill  would 
have  been,  I  am  sure,  some  form  of 
State  grant-State  plan  program.  Neces- 
sarily It  would  have  been  drafted  In 
haste. 

There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  under 
such  pressures  our  work  would  have  been 
lacking  In  many  particulars.  The  House 
bill,  for  example,  when  it  came  over  to 
us  contained  no  language  regarding  the 
applications  from  the  local  educational 
agency  for  projects  under  the  title.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  implicit  but  it  certainly  is 
not  explicit.  We  have  attempted  to  rem- 
edy this  situation  by  making  it  perfectly 
dear  that  the  underlying  thrust  of  titie 
TTT  Stems  from  the  local  educational 
agencies  with  their  broadly  representa- 
tive community  group  Involvements 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  present 
program. 

This  is  a  Strength  for  our  schools  and 
for  our  State  edueational  agencies.  Par- 
ticlptdton  In  planning  programs  which 
bringidl  viewpoints  to  bear  Insure  wide- 
spread community  acceptance.  Sound 
programs  of  education  can  scarcely 
Ignore  the  educational  ImpUcation  in- 
herent in  IntemteiBl  oooporatlon.  for 
example. 

ilr.  President,  under  our  bill,  do  t«t 
forget  that  the  programs  have  to  origi- 
nate at  the  local  and  State  level,  with 
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no  Federal  dictation.  We  reserve  control 
over  the  funds  so  that  we  can  be  cer- 
tain, over  the  3-year  period,  that  we 
help  the  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  get  themselves  ready  to  take  over 
not  only  the  funding  but  also  the  pres- 
ervation and  protection  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  various  areas  in  their 
State. 

We  should  not  forget  that  we  have 
existing  commitments  for  funding  of 
title  ni  programs  previously  planned 
which  must  be  honored.  So  that  in  any 
event  a  full  100-percent  State  control 
over  title  m  money  would  have  to  be 
delayed. 

It   was  about  those  needs  that  the 
superintendents,  particularly  in  the  met- 
ropolitan areas,  and  some  of  the  super- 
intendents in  the  rural  areas,  expressed 
great   concern — yes,    fear — as   to   what 
would  happen  to  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  States  if  we  adopted,  for 
example,   such   an   amendment    as   the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  proposes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  rest  my  case. 
I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  as  evidence 
of   the  care  devoted   to   the  considera- 
tion of   the  compromise  title  lH  lan- 
guage   In    the    bUl,    their    appears   a 
positive     purpose     on     State     advisory 
coimcils    xmder    title    m    which    we 
used  as  a  working  paper  in  markup.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  valuable  Indication 
of  the  intent  of  the  committee  in  adopt- 
ing the  final  version  of  this  portion  of 
the  tiUe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  position 
paper  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Posmow  Paf«»  on  Stat*  Abvisobt  CouNcn-B 
Unszx  Trru  m 

DTTTTES   OF    STAT*    COTTNCll. 


Under  the  propoeed  amendment  a  State 
would  create  within  Ita  State  educational 
agency  a  State  advisory  council  whose  lunc- 
tiona  would  Include — 

(1)  Advising  the  chief  State  school  officer 
on  the  preparation  of  the  State  plan  for 
administration  of  title  m  grant  moneys 
transmitted  to  the  State. 

(2)  Reviewing  annually  the  SUte  plan  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  review  recommending 
to  the  chief  State  school  officer  modifications 
or  amendments  to  the  State  plan. 

(3)  Reviewing  applications  received  and 
upon  the  basis  of  such  review  recommending 
to  the  chief  State  school  officer  the  dUposl- 
tlon  to  be  made  of  the  applications  and 
maintaining  records  of  applications  received. 

(4)  Annually  reviewing  for  the  pxirposes 
of  evaluation  the  approved  plans  and  pro- 
grams fiuided  under  the  authority  within 
the  State,  transmitting  its  report  upon  the 
evaluation  of  plans  and  progranjs  to  the 
chief  State  school  officer  and  to  the  National 
Advisory  Council,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations, based  upon  its  analysis  of  the 
operations  of  the  program,  for  such  changes 
as  In  Its  Judgment  it  believes  to  be  warranted 
In  the  basic  statute,  the  State  plan,  and  the 
State  or  the  National  procedtires  governing 
the  title  in  area. 

(5)  Based  upon  Its  evaluation  and  review 
procedures,  selecting  antong  programs 
funded,  those  which,  in  its  judgment.  It  be- 
lieves to  be  of  an  exemplary  character.  Ar- 
ranging through  the  chief  State  school  officer 
for  appropriate  dissemination  of  such  pro- 
grams to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  local 
educational  agencies  within  the  State,  and 
through  the  National  Advisory  Council,  to 


the  attention  of  local  educational  agencies 
throughout  the  United  States. 

OBCANIZATIOK    OF    STATB    COITNCn^ 

The  chief  State  school  officer  (unless  other- 
wise determined  by  State  law)  would  appoint 
to  the  councU  individuals  who  are  broadly 
representative  of  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional resources  of  the  State  and  of  the 
public  interest  in  education  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  from  them  advice  and  counsel 
upon  the  operation  of  the  title  HI  program 
within  the  State. 

While  no  niimber  is  specified  for  the  coun- 
cil's composition,  as  established  within  the 
State  educational  agency,  it  must  contain 
persons  representative  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  the  State,  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  the  State,  profes- 
sional organizations  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators  within  the  State,  and  of 
organizations  promoting  the  improvement  of 
education  within  the  State  (such  as  KFlr- 
CIO,  PTA.  League  of  Women  Voters,  etc.). 
Additionally,  each  council  must  contain  at 
least  one  Individual  representative  of  areas 
of  professional  competence  in  dealing  with 
the  educational  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. 

Although  the  members  of  the  council  are 
to  be  representative  of  the  cultiuTil  resources 
of  the  State,  the  proposed  language  provides 
that  the  appointing  authority  may,  if  It  so 
chooses,  appoint  nonresidents  of  the  State 
to  the  advisory  councU. 

This  provision  could  be  particularly  helpful 
to  the  chief  State  school  officer  of  a  sparsely 
settled  or  remote  State  to  assure  that  he 
would  have  available  advice  of  a  professional 
nature,  particularly  for  those  projects  or 
programs  which  are  reserved  under  the  pro- 
posed language  for  meeting  the  educational 
needs  of  handicapped  children. 

To  assist  the  council  In  carrying  out  Its 
responsibilities,  a  separate  authority  for 
funding  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  profes- 
sionsd  and  clerical  staff  has  been  provided. 
The  separate  authorization  for  carrying  out 
the  detail  of  the  council  activity  is  parallel 
to  the  language  with  respect  to  the  grant 
funds  of  title  in  which,  in  the  House  version, 
may  not  be  comlngled  with  State  funds. 

It  is  a  method  which  could  alleviate  some 
of  the  dlfficulUes  that  might  be  encountered 
m  some  State*  which  may  have  limitations 
upon  the  uses  for  which  State  funds  may  be 
employed.  Indivld\ials  recruited  to  perform 
the  professional  and  clerical  functions  Inci- 
dent to  the  State  advisory  councU  operation 
are  specifically  exempted  from  Federal 
statutes  relating  to  employment  and  compen- 
sation. 

The  State  educational  agency  would  estab- 
lish for  such  employees  such  rates  of  com- 
pensation as  it  deemed  appropriate. 

APPLICATIONS    PKOCEDUaX 

Consistent  with  the  philosophy  embodied 
In  title  I  of  ESKA  and  under  title  m,  the 
proposed  language  applications  could  be  re- 
ceived only  from  a  local  educational  agency 
or  a  group  of  such  agencies. 

An  application  although  received  from  a 
local  educational  agency  would,  as  at  pres- 
ent, be  planned,  prepared  and.  If  funded, 
carried  out  with  the  participation  of  persons 
broadly  representative  of  the  cultural  and 
educational  resources  of  the  area  to  be 
served.  The  definition  of  the  term  "cultural 
and  educational  resovirces"  is  contained  In 
section  304(a). 

The  application  would  be  transmitted  by 
the  local  educational  agency  to  the  State  edu- 
cational agency.  The  Chief  State  school  of- 
ficer upon  receiving  the  application  would 
direct  It  to  the  State  advisory  covmcU  and 
to  such  panels  of  experts  in  the  particular 
area  of  the  application  as  he  designates  for 
review.  In  coming  to  his  decision  upon  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  application, 
the  chief  State  school  officer  would  consider 
the   recommendations   from   both    (1)    the 


State  advisory  council  and  (2)   the  panel  of 
experts  provided  under  section  304(b)  (3). 

The  chief  State  school  officer  would  not  be 
bound  to  follow  the  reconunendatlons  pro- 
vided to  him  if  he  deemed,  after  having  con- 
sidered the  points  raised,  that  the  project, 
program,  or  center  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  contained  In  title  III  and  It  Is  his 
Judgment  that  the  project  Is  meritorious. 

JUniCIAI.     REVIEW     PROCEDURES 

The  proposed  language,  however,  contains 
provisions  (1)  the  usual  language  for  ob- 
taining Judicial  review  of  decisions  made  by 
the  Commissioner  and  (2)  added  Is  language 
affording  hearings  and  JudlcUl  review  of  the 
action  of  the  State  educational  agency  as 
Invoked  by  the  local  educational  agency. 
Such  Judicial  review  provisions  cover  (o)  the 
Commissioner's  approval  of  the  State  plan 
and  modifications  thereof  and  (b)  the  dis- 
position by  the  State  educational  agency  of 
applications. 

Recommendations  on  applications  from 
both  the  panel  of  experts  and  ths  State  ad- 
visory council  would  be  a  part  o:  the  record 
which  would  be  available  to  a  court  If  the 
Judicial  review  procedure  were  ever  to  be  In- 
voked. It  Is  felt  that  this  incorporates  a  pro- 
tection Into  the  State-plan,  State-grant  for- 
mat. It  Is  similar  to  the  assurances  given  by 
matching  grants  that  the  Federal  money  will 
be  used  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  Is  in- 
tended. Extension  of  hearings  and  Judicial 
review  procedures  to  the  local  educational 
agency  level,  even  If  never  called  into  opera- 
tion, would  require  a  prudent  State  educa- 
tional agency  to  observe  carefully  the  formal 
requirements  in  Its  State  plan  and  In  its  pro- 
cedures for  processing  applications. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  time  left 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  in  addition  to  the  5  minutes  that 
we  will  each  have  on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
oi}erating  under  a  limitation  of  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  on 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  two  conference 
reports,  one  of  which  is  of  very  great 
importance,  relating  to  pay  increases  for 
people  in  the  armed  services,  that  I  had 
hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  this  after- 
noon, in  order  that  it  may  go  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Monday 
and  go  to  the  White  House  along  with 
the  civilian  pay  increase. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  would  be  willing  to  permit  me 
to  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  a  few 
minutes.  I  do  not  think  it  will  take  more 
than  5  minutes  to  handle  both  of  them. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  5  minutes  left  of  my  time,  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia  be  allowed 
to  present  these  reports,  after  which  I 
may  respond  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  And  that  it  not  be 
charged  against  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  that  it  not  be 
charged  against  my  time. 


Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  will  do  the  same  for  me. 
I  will  ask  imsoiimous  consent  that  follow- 
ing Senator  Russkll's  talk  and  following 
Senator  Thxirmond's  talk  I  may  have  5 

minutes.  ,^    .^     i.    t 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  only  5  minutes.  The  reason  I  am 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
rather  than  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  official  reports  to  present 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  This  is  a  matter  of  the 
highest  privilege  under  the  rules  of  the 

Mr  THURMOND.  It  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  I  was  yieJding,  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  but  I  have  only  5  minutes. 


INCREASE  OF  BASIC  PAY  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on   the    disagreeing   votes   of    the   two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bUl  (H.R.  13510)  to  Increase 
the  basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services,  and  for  other  purposes. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 

consideration  of  the  r^wrt^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate.  ^    .^  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

COlfFEMMCK  BBPOKT    (H.   R«PT.  NO.   1017) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  ais- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  J^e 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl. 
13610)  to  increase  the  basic  pay  for  mem- 
bers of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respecUve  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  2,  3.  4,  6.  7.  8,  0,  10,  11,  12.  13. 
end  14;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  6:  That  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  12,  strike  out  "September  30" 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng  "October  1";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  No.  15:  That  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  No.  16.  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"Sec.  10.  Chapter  7  of  UUe  37.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

"(1)  By  Inserting  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•••411a.  Travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances: travel  performed  in  con- 
nection with  convalescent  leave 
••'(a)  Under  uniform  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretaries  concerned,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  Is  entitled  to 
travel  and  transportation  aUowances  for 
travel  from  his  place  of  medical  treatment 
In  the  continental  United  States  to  a  place 
■elected  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary concerned,  and  return,  when  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  determines  that  the  mem- 
ber Is  traveling  in  connection  with  author- 
ized leave  for  convalescence  from  Illness  or 
injury  Incurred  while  the  member  was  eligi- 


ble for  the  receipt  of  hostile  Are  pay  under 
section  310  of  this  tiUe. 

"'(b)  The  allowances  prescribed  under 
this  section  may  not  be  at  rates  more  than 
the  rates  authorized  under  section  404(d)  (1) 
of  this  title.  Authorized  travel  vmder  this 
section  Is  performed  In  a  duty  status.' 

"(2)   By  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  Item 
In  the  analysts: 

"  '411a.  Travel  and  transportation  aUow- 
ances :  travel  pyerf  ormed  In  connec- 
tion with  convalescent  leave'." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

RICHARD    B.    RUSSEIX, 

John  C.  Stennis. 
Sttjart  Symington. 

Henbt  M.  Jackson. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
Strom  THtrmMOND. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Li.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Phujp  J.  Phtlbin, 

F.  E.  HiBERT, 

Melvin  Price. 

L.  Arends. 

Alyih  E.   O'Konski. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr  JAVITS.  We  had  a  very  rapid  vote 
when  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate-- 
and  we  should  have  had,  except  some  of 
us  did  not  know  fuU  well  in  advance  It 
was  going  to  take  place  then.  So  I  am 
glad  to  add  this  endorsement  to  the 
finality  of  action.  I  think  action  on  in- 
creased pay  for  our  military  men  is  long 

overdue.  „ 

Mr  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  wsis  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  behig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  the  Senate  amended  the  House 
bill  in  some  15  respects.  The  House  ac- 
cepted all  of  those  amendments  save  one. 
and  that  had  to  do  with  providing  for 
men  returing  from  -ynetnam  a  trip  to 
their  home  of  record  at  Government 
expense.  .  ,  .  , 

The  Senate  eliminated  this  provision. 
We  had  a  compromise  in  conference  on 
tills  matter.  Under  the  conference  lan- 
guage, convalesent  leave  at  Government 
expense  would  be  authorized  from  the 
place  of  medical  treatment  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  to  an  approved 
place  and  return.  The  convalesence  must 
have  been  in  connection  with  an  injury 
or  Illness  which  occurred  while  the  mem- 
ber was  eligible  for  hostile  fire  pay. 

In  effect,  the  compromise  language 
provides  that  a  man  who  was  Injured 
or  who  became  ill  while  In  Vietnam,  and 
who  was  sent  to  a  medical  facility  in  the 
United  States,  could  receive  a  free  round- 
trip  to  his  home  at  (jovemment  expense. 
This  provision  would  no  longer  be  appli- 
cable In  the  event  hostile  fire  pay  was 
terminated. 
I  hope  the  conference  report  will  be 

HgrrAAri  to 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  to  be  highly  complimented  for 
handling  the  military  pay  biU.  As  he 
knows.  I  have  always  supported  him  with 
regard  to  a  military  pay  biU.  I  do  not 
think  we  are  paying  our  military  person- 
nel enough,  even  under  this  bill,  but  it  is 
a  great  improvement  over  the  present 
pay  I  will  always  be  counted  in  support 
of  paying  our  men  in  the  military  services 
what  they  ought  to  be  receiving.  That  is 
why  I  would  even  vote  for  more.  I  think 
that  is  particularly  true  when  we  have  a 
lot  of  men  In  service  In  a  war  In  which 
we  ought  not  to  have  been  Involved  In 
the  first  place.  We  cannot  pay  them  too 
much.  Therefore.  I  am  very  glad  to  sup- 
port the  conference  report. 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJR.  6167)  to  author- 
ize the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  rK>w  in  existence  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 

ttie  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information  of 
tiie  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

CoNFHtENOt  Report  (H.  Rwt.  No.  1016) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  cm  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6167)  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cert&m 
naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence  and  a 
new  loan,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
tp  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tiie  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  foHows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

••That,  notwithstanding  section  7307  of  title 
10  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law.  the 
President   may   extend   on  such   terms   and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate the  loan  of  ships,  previously  authorised  as 
indicated,  as  foUows:    (1)  ^Argentina    ttiree 
destroyer.   (Act  of  July   18,   1858    (72  Stot^ 
376)  >•    (2)    BrazU,  two  destroyers  and  two 
^ubi^lkeL   (Act  ol  July  18.  1968   (72  Stat^ 
876))-    (3)    ChUe,  two  submarines  and  two 
de^i^'ye^    (Act  of  July   18.   1868    (72   Stat 
376) ) ;    (4)   Colombia,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
S^y   is:  1958    (72  Stat.  376)):    (6)    Federal 
RepubUc  of  Germany,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
August  5.  1953  (67  Stat.  363)    as  amended  by 
Act  of  August  3.  1866   (70  Stat.  »«7));    (8) 
Greece,    one   submarine    (Act   of   August   6. 
1953   (67  Stat.  363).  as  amended  by  Act  oi 
August  3.  1956  (70  Stat.  967)).  two  d^ttoy- 
e«%t  of  October  4.  1961  (76  SUt   816)): 
(7)    Korea,    two    destroyer    escorts    (Act   ™ 
August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363).  as  •"tended), 
one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  escort  (Act 
o^October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  816) )     (8)  Portu- 
gal, two  destroyer  escorts  (Act  of  August  6. 
1953    (67  Stat.  363),  as  amended  by  Act  oi 
August  3,  1966   (70  SUt.  967));    (»)    Spam, 
two^est^yer.    (Act  of  August  6.   1953   «rr 
Stat.  363).  as  amended  by  Act  of  Au8J»t  »; 
1966  (70  Stat.  967)):  (10)  Pe™..^',^**™^*? 
(Act  of  July  18.  1968  (72  Stat.  378) ) . 
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Skc.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law,  the  President  may  lend  two 
destroyers  to  the  Government  of  Korea  and 
one  destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  ships  previously  authorized  to 
be  loaned  to  these  nations,  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate.  All  expenses  Involved  in  the 
activation,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting  (In- 
cluding repairs,  alterations,  and  logistics  sup- 
port) of  ships  transferred  under  this  section 
shall  be  charged  to  funds  programed  for  the 
recipient  government  as  grant  military  as- 
sistance, or  as  reimbursable,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  aniended.  or  successor  legislation.  The  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  lend  naval  vessels 
under  this  section  shall  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1969. 

"Si:c.  3.  All  new  loans  and  loan  extensions 
executed  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  but  the  President 
may  In  his  discretion  extend  such  loans  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for 
the  extension  of  a  loan  executed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by 
the  President  if  he  finds  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  borrowing  country  have  en- 
gaged, at  any  time  after  the  date  of  such 
agreement.  In  acts  of  warfare  against  any 
country  which  is  a  party  to  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  loan  executed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  will  be  immediately  termi- 
nated upon  a  finding  made  by  the  President 
that  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  has  seized  any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities 
in  International  waters,  except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any 
case  governed  by  international  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party.  All 
loans  and  loan  extensions  shall  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  they  may  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  date  if  necessitated  by  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  States. 

"Sk.  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or 
extension  is  in  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
keep  the  Congress  currently  advised  of  all 
loans  made  or  extended  under  this  Act. 

"Sbc.  5.  The  President  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  be  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  Hoiise  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bUl.  Insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  In  existence  and  new  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes."' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

RicHAso  B.  Russnx, 

John  C.  Smntvs, 

Srvtart  STMrNcroN, 

Henxt  Jackson. 

Maxcaxxt  Chask  Smith, 

Stkom  Thttrmond. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

L.  Mknoxl  Rivkrs, 

P.  Edwass  Hxbkst, 

MXLVIN    PUCX, 

O.  C.  FiSHxa. 

LXSLIX  AXENDS. 
AI.VIN    E.    (yKONSKI, 

Bob  Wilson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  RUSSELIi.  Mr.  President,  this  was 
a  unanimous  report  of  the  conferees,  but 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Young]  desires  to  be  heard.  I  never  like 
to  take  advantage  of  a  Senator,  so  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  have  this  conference 
report  go  over  until  Monday.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  comparable  to  the  bill  provid- 
ing increased  pay  for  members  of  the 
military  services. 

I  assimie.  Mr.  President,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  appropriate  for 
this  conference  report  to  go  over  until 
Monday.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for 
elementary  imd  secondary  education  by 
extending  authority  for  allocation  of 
funds  to  be  used  for  education  of  In- 
dian children  and  children  In  overseas 
dependents  schools  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  in  federally  Im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster:  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  want  to  say  that  the  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate  Is  not  the 
identical  bill  originally  favored  by  the 
administration.  It  has  not  been  my  con- 
tention that  it  is.  The  statements  I  have 
quoted  were  made  before  the  Education 
Subcommittee  in  favor  of  the  House- 
passed  version  of  title  m.  They  are  valid 
arguments  in  favor  of  State  control  of 
title  HI  funds.  These  arguments  are  not 
diminished  because  of  the  committee 
compromise.  The  committee  compromise 
is  merely  an  attempt  to  postpone  State 
control.  It  is  an  attempt  to  retain  a  de- 
gree of  Federal  control  over  title  HI 
funds. 

No  one  can  say  that  this  is  a  southern 
amendment.  No  one  can  say  that  this  is 
an  amendment  that  is  being  offered  to 
accomplish  anything  other  than  to  do 
just  what  the  State  superintendents  of 
education  in  this  Nation  favor  doing. 

I  repeat  that  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  OfiBcers  favors  State  control.  They 
feel  that  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  each  State  can  better  determine 
how  they  can  coordinate  their  programs 
for  these  funds  than  can  the  administra- 
tion in  Washington. 

These  funds  are  for  grants  for  supple- 
mentary educational  centers  and  services 
such  as  adult  education,  vocational  guid- 
ance, foreign  languages,  night  classes, 
and  radio  and  TV. 

Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that  the 


State  department  of  education  in  each 
State  can  best  determine  where  these 
centers  should  be  put?  Why  should  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare or  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Washington  go  to  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
South  Carolina.  Oregon,  or  any  other 
State  and  make  these  determinations? 

Why  should  not  the  local  people  in  the 
States — through  State  departments  of 
education — make  these  determinations? 
After  all,  these  are  the  sort  of  matters 
that  should  be  determined  by  the  State 
and  local  officials,  rather  than  officials  in 
Washington. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  how  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  has  stood. 
Some  of  those  proposing  Federal  aid  to 
education  have  boasted  repeatedly  about 
how  the  Council  of  Chiefs  of  State  School 
Officers  stood  on  this  question.  They  were 
glad,  then,  to  quote  them.  They  have 
boasted  about  how  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  has  stood.  But  now.  when 
the  position  of  those  associations  is  ad- 
verse, it  seems  they  are  not  willing  to  give 
much  credence  to  what  they  say. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education  is  another  important 
organization.  These  are  the  three  big 
educational  associations  in  the  Nation. 
All  three  of  them  recommend  that  we 
provide  State  control  of  the  funds  under 
title  m.  and  not  Federal  control.  Listen 
again  to  what  the  National  Education 
Association  says: 

In  relation  to  title  III  of  ESEA,  we  believe 
that  the  House  amendment  placing  control 
of  this  program  in  the  State  education  agen- 
cies Is  essential,  and  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  concur  with  the  House  on  this  matter. 
We  have  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Wefare  for  continuing  Fed- 
eral control  on  title  m.  but  we  believe  that 
It  is  erroneous  to  presume  that  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Office  of  Education,  on  the 
advice  of  individuals  they  have  selected,  are 
more  competent  to  decide  which  projects 
under  title  HI  should  be  funded  than  are 
the  specialists  of  State  education  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  perfectly  clear.  I 
think  any  fainninded  person  would 
reach  the  conclusion  as  to  these  funds 
that  are  going  to  the  States  for  sp>ecial 
purposes,  as  I  mentioned,  such  as  the 
centers  for  foreign  languages  and  voca- 
tional guidance,  night  classes,  and  radio 
and  TV  that  the  people  in  the  United 
States  would  know  better  how  to  coordi- 
nate such  matters  into  an  effective  total 
program. 

Under  the  Senate  version,  here  is  what 
could  happen:  Under  the  Senate  plan, 
the  State  would  have  control  of  one- 
third  of  the  funds,  and  they  could  set  up 
their  programs,  and  then  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  control  of  the  other 
two-thirds,  and  we  could  have  a  dupli- 
cate system  or  contradictory  systems. 

To  me.  the  fimds  should  be  controlled 
by  the  State  department  of  education 
in  each  State.  It  certainly  makes  more 
sense  that  one  agency — and  that  should 
be  the  State  department  of  education  in 
each  of  the  respective  States — should 
control  this  matter,  rather  than  letting 
the  State  control  one-third  of  the  funds 
and  the  National  Government  the  other 
two-thirds. 

The  distinguished  Senator  feels  the 
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states  are  not  equipped  to  do  It.  Which 
States  are  not  equipped  to  do  It?  He  ad- 
mits his  own  State  of  Oregon  Is  equipped 
to  do  It,  and  says  they  will  do  it  effec- 
tively and  do  it  well.  I  am  sure  every  Sen- 
ator feels  his  own  State  would  do  the 

same  thing.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  this  matter,  and  that  Sena- 
tors will  approve  the  amendment  that  has 
been   offered   to   permit   State   control 

rather  than  Federal  control.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  first  a  few 
brief  remarks  about  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  should  like  to  point  out  that  there 
is  a  policy  of  gradualism  involved  in  the 
Senate  version,  which  I  sponsored,  and  I 
shall  vote  to  support  It.  There  was  con- 
flicting testimony  on  this  question  before 
our  committee.  The  cities,  generally 
speaking,  wanted  100  percent  Federal 
control  of  title  m.  while  the  States,  gen- 
erally speaking,  wanted  100  percent  State 
control.  Other  witnesses,  such  as  the 
Farmers  Union  and  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  asked  for  percent- 
ages In  between  these  two  extremes. 

The  States  won  the  battle  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate committee  we  decided  to  adopt  an 
approach  which  had,  indeed,  been  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  commissioner 
of  education  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Hon.  James  Allen.  His  words  will  be  found 
at  page  1520  of  the  hearing  record.  He 
said: 

Permit  the  States  to  assume  direct  admin- 
istrative responslbiUty  for.  let  us  say,  76% 
to  86%  of  Title  III  funds  under  an  approved 
State  plan. 

And  so  on.  Then  he  added: 

Phase  In  the  responsibility  of  the  States 
for  direct  administration  under  an  approved 
State  plan. 

In  short,  it  was  the  phaslng-ln  Idea 
which  appealed  to  us  as  being  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  practical. 

I  point  out  also  that  among  other 
provisions  not  in  the  House  bill  and  the 
Thurmond  amendment,  our  Senate  pro- 
vision has  a  15-percent  set-aside  for  the 
handicapped.  I  think  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely valuable  thing,  and  a  matter  on 
which  the  Senate  should  rightly  be  ex- 
tremely solicitous.  Other  Senate  provi- 
sions not  in  the  amendment  include 
funds  to  the  States  for  title  m  admin- 
istration, requirements  for  maintenance 
of  effort,  evaluation,  and  inclusion  of 
reservation  Indians  not  at  BIA  schools. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  think  our  com- 
mittee provision  is  the  more  conserva- 
tive view  here  in  the  Senate.  I  did  not 
prevail  in  the  committee,  with  the  sug- 
gestions I  had  in  mind.  I  sought  to  have 
adopted  the  greater  percentages  for 
State  control  sought  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  education  of  New  York.  The 
committee  had  contrary  views  on  that 
score,  and  the  matter  was  finally  com- 
promised. I  believe  the  Senate  version 
to  be  the  more  Judicious  one,  in  terms 
of  approach,  and  I  hope  and,  indeed, 
believe  that  the  Senate  view  will  pre- 
vail with  respect  to  this  amendment. 


ncPAcr  or  pitbuc  hottsiko  on  education 
Mr.  President,  If  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I 
have  a  little  amendment  here  which  I 
think  he  will  accept  without  any  prob- 
lem, which  relates  to  a  study  called  for 
by  the  bill  on  the  impact  of  this  particu- 
lar statute  on  children  living  in  public 
housing. 

Section  ill  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
study  is  to  be  produced  by  January  10. 
Obviously,  the  bill  having  been  caught 
In  the  toils  of  the  legislative  process  un- 
til this  late  date,  that  study  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  January  due  date. 
Therefore,  the  amendment  seeks  to  sub- 
stitute for  January  10  the  date  May  15. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside,  and  my  amend- 
ment considered  out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  proposes  the 
following  amendment: 

On  page  53,  lines  11  and  12,  delete  "Janu- 
ary 10,  1968"  and  substitute  therefor  "May 
15,  1968". 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  section 
111  of  H.R.  7819  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  study 
the  burden  imposed  on  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  by  the  presence  of  low-rent 
public  housing  within  the  school  district 
boundaries.  We  are  amending  this  provi- 
sion to  stipulate  that  the  study  report 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by 
May  15,  1968. 

As  part  5  of  the  hearings  reveals,  the 
subcommittee  received  extensive  testi- 
mony fr<Mn  representatives  of  school 
boards  throughout  the  Nation  favoring 
an  amendment  to  the  Impacted  school 
aid  program  which  would  provide  an  an- 
nual payment  to  eligible  local  school  dis- 
tricts having  public  housing  units.  The 
Education  Subcommittee  postponed  de- 
tailed consideration  of  this  proposal  and 
elected  to  retain  in  the  bill  the  House- 
passed  provision  calling  for  a  study.  The 
May  15  reporting  date  will  enable  us  to 
take  action  next  year  early  in  the  ses- 
sion should  we  deem  it  advisable. 

In  most  of  the  cities  and  communities 
where  public  housing  projects  are  pri- 
marily concentrated,  nearly  all  of  the 
local  tax  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
property  tax.  The  crux  of  the  problem 
confronting  local  school  boards  is  that 
public  housing  units  do  not  pay  any  local 
taxes. 

While  the  Federal  public  housing  stat- 
ute provides  for  a  nominal  payment  to 
the  community  in  which  the  public  hous- 
ing units  are  located,  which  is  equivalent 
to  10  percent  of  the  shelter  rent,  this 
small  token  payment  is  normally  paid 
directly  to  the  city  government  as  gen- 
eral revenue  without  any  stipulation  that 
it  be  used  for  education.  However,  in  most 
areas,  local  education  is  financed  from  a 
designated  education  tax  and  not  from 
the  general  revenues  for  local  govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  local  costs  of  educating 
more  than  1.5  million  public  housing 
children  are  for  the  most  part  borne  by 
the  rest  of  the  property  taxpayers  in  the 


community  who  pay  the  education  tax 
levies. 

Illustrative  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced is  the  case  of  New  York  City  where 
the  10-percent  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
In  the  amoimt  of  $3.6  million  is  paid  di- 
rectly into  the  general  fund  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  No  allocation  of  these  funds 
is  made  directly  to  the  education  budget 
which  must  expend  about  $76.1  million 
In  providing  the  instructional  program 
for  approximately  63,400  children  resid- 
ing in  public  housing  projects.  The  cost 
of  educating  these  public  housing  chil- 
dren in  New  York  City  is  borne  by  their 
local  property  taxpaying  neighbors. 

The  continued  financial  burden  of 
bearing  the  total  local  cost  of  educating 
the  concentrations  of  public  housing 
children,  many  of  whom  require  special 
educational  services,  is  a  naajor  factor 
for  the  financial  crisis  which  is  rapidly 
developing  in  the  central  city  school 
systems. 

The  reasons  advanced  by  the  school 
board  proponents  for  computing  the  en- 
titlement by  public  housing  unit  instead 
of  by  eligible  child  are  several :  First,  this 
method  is  more  convenient  for  measur- 
ing exact  costs  and  for  estimating  fu- 
ture costs;  and,  second,  it  has  been  the 
experience — In  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia. Chicago,  and  Detroit,  for  exam- 
ple— that  some  parents,  especially  among 
the  poor,  are  reluctant  to  fill  out  the 
necessary  forms  which  would  qualify  the 
local  school  district  for  Public  Law  874 
assistance  and  therefore  the  school  dis- 
trict is  unable  to  receive  fimds  for  chil- 
dren for  which  it  Is  entitled.  This 
method  of  computation  would  obviate 
this  difficulty. 

About  one- fourth  of  the  public  hous- 
ing units  are  located  within  the  14 
largest  cities.  The  remainder  are  located 
within  the  boundaries  of  smaller  cities 
and  rural  communities. 

The  problem  therefore.  Is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  large  cities  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready stated  the  reason  for  the  amend- 
ment. Let  me  restate  it,  as  manager  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill,  as  originally  drafted,  pro- 
vided for  a  report  from  the  Department, 
on  the  low-rent  public  housing  aspects 
of  the  bill,  by  January  10.  1968.  Of 
course,  that  date  was  determined  early 
this  year.  It  is  now  December.  We  ex- 
pected this  bill  to  be  through  Congress 
months  ago. 

Obviously,  the  Department  cannot  get 
the  report  in  by  January  10.  1968;  there- 
fore, we  have  agreed  In  *the  committee 
to  accept  the  date  of  May  15,  1968,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Senator's  amendment. 
I  accept  the  amendment. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  '^^thout 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JAVITS.   Now,   Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  considera- 
tion of  the  Thurmond  amendment  be 
resumed. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  recura 
automatically. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  the  Senator  was  not 
prejudiced. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  long  enough  for  me  to  call 
up  some  technical,  corrective  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Surely. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  again  be  temporarily  set 
aside.  

The  PP.ESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  address  myself  to  the 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  have  a  group  of  technical  amend- 
ments here  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 
Members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
completely  agree  that  these  amendments 
should  be  agreed  to.  They  do  not  go  to 
substantive  matters;  they  involve  such 
things  as  inserting  a  comma  after  the 
word  "opportimity,"  and  so  on — the  typi- 
cal technical  amendments. 

I  send  them  to  the  desk,  and  ask  for 
their  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pag«  61,  line  11.  insert  a  comma  alter 
"opportunities". 

On  page  65,  line  18,  «trlke  out  the  semi- 
colon and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and". 

On  page  114,  line  8,  strike  out  "813"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "816". 

On  page  119.  line  22,  strike  out  "(a)". 

On  page  132.  line  8,  strike  out  "Section" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sections". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc.  ■ 

"Hie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  technical  amendment. 
I  did  not  Include  it  in  the  group  which 
has  just  been  considered  and  agreed  to 
because  this  amendment  calls  for  a  para- 
graph explanation.  I  wanted  to  have  it 
considered  separately  from  the  other 
technical  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  50.  line  8,  strike  out  "such"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  preceding  fiscal". 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent language  requires  the  grants  to  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  data  collected  dur- 
ing the  year  of  the  grant.  This  is  phys- 
ically impossible  because  it  will  take  6 
months  to  collect  the  data  from  the 
States  and  make  the  necessary  computa- 
tions. 

The  original  proposal  was  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick].  He 
has  noticed  the  need  for  the  technical 
change,  and  has  given  clearance  and  au- 
thorized me  to  request  that  this  techni- 
cal change  be  made. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


SCHO<X.  BTT8  SARTT 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  on  an- 
other aspect  of  the  bill,  I  have  great 
pride  in  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  school  bus  safety 
is  for  the  first  time  being  considered 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  school  bus  safety  has 
become  an  increasingly  pressing  problem 
as  some  17  million  yoimgsters  travel 
each  day  on  more  than  200,000  school 
buses.  The  number  of  school  bus  pas- 
sengers has  increased  40  percent  be- 
tween 1960  and  1965;  the  accident  rate, 
however,  has  increased  75  percent. 

School  bus  safety  standards  through- 
out the  Nation  are  spotty,  substandard, 
and  lax.  The  president  of  the  Physicians 
for  Automotive  Safety  has  said  that  in 
the  area  of  school  transportation,  not  a 
single  State  is  doing  all  that  safety  au- 
thorities believe  must  be  done  to  protect 
human  life  on  the  highway.  He  also  ob- 
served that  known  safety  measures  that 
can  be  taken  to  safeguard  young  people 
in  school  vehicles  are  largely  being  ig- 
nored at  the  local  level. 

The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
also  is  concerned  and  has  called  for 
strict  standards  of  safety  on  school 
buses.  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  July 
2  New  York  Times  detailing  the  acad- 
emy's concern  be  Included  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  the  article  is  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Doctors   Seekino   Sapis  Schoolbus — Pedia- 

TKiciAifS  Crrr  75-PniCENT  Rise  in  iNJtTRiES 

IN  5  Tears 

(By  Donald  Janson) 
EvANSTON,  III.,  July  1. — The  American 
Academy  of  Pediatrics,  citing  a  75  per  cent 
increase  in  injuries  to  school  biu  passengers 
In  five  years,  called  today  for  strict  stand- 
ards of  safety  on  buses. 

The  biweekly  academy  newsletter  pub- 
lished here  urged  that  pediatricians  become 
acquainted  with  school  bus  safety  standards 
in  their  areas  and  seek  to  upgrade  them 
where  laxity  prevails. 

The  academy  called  for  installation  of  seat 
btits  for  all  passengers,  elimination  of  in- 
terior protrusions,  provisions  for  at  least  four 
emergency  exits  in  each  bus  and  drills  in 
their  use  and  a  ban  on  pupils  standing  while 
a  bus  is  in  motion. 

It  noted  that  3.700  students  were  injured 
in  school  bvis  accidents  in  1965,  a  75  per 
cent  Increase  over  the  total  for  1960. 

Dr.  Seymour  Charles,  Newark  ptediatrician 
who  is  president  of  the  two-year-old  Physi- 
cians for  Automotive  Safety,  said  in  a  tele- 
phone interview  that  all  the  recent  atten- 
tion to  automobile  safety  had  neglected  to 
consider  school  buses. 

STANSAXOS  SOTTGRT 

"The  Federal  Government  should  promul- 
gate standards."  he  said.  "We  hope  to  get 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  par- 
ent-teacher associations  Involved,  too." 

At  the  AJ<.A.  convention  in  Atlantic  City 
last  week,  his  group,  which  has  a  member- 
ship of  400  doctors,  called  a  news  conference 
to  report  results  of  a  state-by-state  survey  it 
had  Just  completed. 

"We  feel  it  is  imperative,"  the  New  Jersey 
pediatrician  said,  "that  responsibilities  at 
the  state  and  local  levels  for  the  proper  regu- 
lation and  conduct  of  school  transportation 
be  met.  Our  work  over  the  past  few  months 
shows  clearly  that  apathy.  Ignorance  and  in- 
action prevail  in  this  vital  safety  area." 

Dr.  Charles  listed  these  "deeply  disturb- 
ing" findings: 


Thirty-five  states  have  no  maximum  age 
limit  for  drivers,  four  permit  an  age  of  70 
and  all  others  66. 

Only  18  states  forbid  pupils  to  stand  in 
moving  buses.  Twelve  allow  unlimited  stand- 
ing. 

Most  states  lack  adequate  education  and 
training  for  bus  drivers.  Of  nine  permitting 
a  minimum  driver  age  of  16.  only  four  re- 
quire classroom  Instruction,  though  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  recommends  20 
hours  of  such  Instruction  plus  refresher 
courses. 

Dr.  Charles  called  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  determine  whether  buses  now  in  use 
have  proper  braking  systems,  whether  color 
uniformity  should  be  required  for  school 
buses  nationally  for  greater  safety  and 
whether  pay  scales  are  adequate  to  attract 
qualified  drivers. 

OTHER  QtTESTIONS 

He  suggested  that  the  Government  might 
also  ask: 

Should  qualified  women  be  sought  as 
drivers  to  provide  a  higher-caliber  pool? 

Should  retread  tires  be  prohibited?  No 
state  does  so  now. 

Are  all  schools  educating  children  prop- 
erly In  bus  riding  and  street  crossing  pro- 
cedures? 

Should  presence  of  an  adult  on  buses  be 
required  so  the  driver  is  free  to  drive  with- 
out also  looking  after  the  chUdren? 

Is  the  driver  teaching  by  example  with 
good  driving  techniques? 

Is  he  required  to  use  a  seat  belt  so  he  can 
retain   control   of   the  bus  in   an   accident? 

la  the  configuration  of  the  driver  area  a 
hazard  for  pupils  standing  or  seated  near 
him? 

Dr.  Charles  urged  that  school  buses  be  re- 
designed to  alter  rails,  struts,  and  other  pro- 
trusions "that  are  death  traps  In  a  collision." 

Research  recently  completed  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Transportation  and  Traffic  Engi- 
neering at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  shows  a  need  for  more  emergency 
exits,  use  of  belte  and  safer  design  of  frame, 
cab  and  seats. 

But,  the  physician  asserted,  "our  school 
systems  are  very  slow  to  catch  up  with  the 
painstaking  research  and  study  of  vehicles 
and  highway  safety  that  continues  across 
the  land." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  concern  is 
indicated  elsewhere,  also.  The  National 
Safety  Coimcil  has  urged  that  some  test- 
ing and  research  is  desirable  on  school 
bus  design  and  safety  practices.  And  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  indicated  to  me  that  demon- 
stration projects  and  study  are  needed 
in  this  area  which  has  long  been  ne- 
glected. 

Mr.  President,  bearing  upon  the  same 
issue,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
an  excerpt  from  a  speech  made  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Halpem,  the  distinguished  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  specifically  urging  that  this 
kind  of  activity  be  undertaken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  excerpt  is  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Not  every  industry  endeavor  has  to  harness 
the  great  technological  and  scientific  break- 
throughs of  our  time.  Indeed,  I  suspect  that 
some  of  the  most  useful — and  profitable — 
contributions  which  Industry  might  make 
will  be  in  the  mundane  service  areas  of 
American  education. 

Purely  as  an  example,  we  know  that  each 
day  well  over  17  million  children  are  trans- 
ported to  school,  either  at  public  expense  or 
through   parental    contributions.   Yet,   how 
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much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  de- 
sign of  a  truly  educational  vehicle  for  the 
movement  of  children  to  and  from  school? 
How  much  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
utilization  of  the  miUions  of  hours  per  year 
that  are  spent  by  children  on  the  road?  How 
much  study  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
physical  safety  from  the  accidents  which 
each  year  claim  several  thousand  casualties 
among  our  children  riding  school  buses?  In 
short,  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  un- 
glamorous  and  unheralded  area  of  school 
transportation  a  safer,  more  meaningful, 
more  effective,  and  more  exciting  part  of  the 
contemporary  educational  scene? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  call 
attention  to  the  attitude  of  the  National 
Education  Association  through  its  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Safety  Education, 
which,  under  date  of  December  6,  1967, 
advised  me  of  the  urgent  need  of  this 
kind  of  work,  Including  also  the  selection. 
Instruction,  and  supervision  of  schoolbus 
drivers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, from  Mr.  Norman  Key,  executive 
secretary  of  that  association,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  ESjucation  Association, 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  December  6,  1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  Javits:  May  we  take  this 
opportunity  to  give  you  otir  views  regarding 
the  proposed  Title  VI — Demonstration  Proj- 
ects and  Study  for  School  Bus  Safety — of 
H.R.  7819.  In  our  Judgment,  the  study  and 
demonstration  projects  called  for  in  Title  VI 
would  mark  an  important  milestone  In  a 
continuing  endeavor  to  assure  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  safety  in  the  nation's 
school  transportation  service. 

As  you  undoubtedly  Icnow,  nearly  17.000,- 
000  boys  and  girls  reach  school  dally  by  rid- 
ing in  more  than  200,000  school  buses.  The 
degree  of  safety  achieved  to  date  is  largely 
due  to  the  continuous  concern  on  the  part  of 
school    officials,    transportation    supervisors, 
and  the  drivers  of  school  buses  themselves. 
State  education  agencies  and  other  branches 
of   State   government,    too,   play    important 
roles  in  maintaining  efficient  pupU  transpor- 
tation programs.  However,  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations  on   school   bus   transportation   vary 
among  the  states,  as  do  the  procedures  and 
practices  in  the  dally  operation  of  the  buses. 
There  is  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  design 
and  construction  of  school  buses,  achieved  on 
a  completely  voluntary  basis  by  State  educa- 
tion agencies  having  worked  in  concert  with 
industry  engineers  over  more  than  26  years. 
The  enclosed  Minimum  Standards  for  School 
Buses  resulted  from  the  1964  conference  of 
educators  and  engineers.  Recent  information 
coming  to  our  office  indicates  that,  for  some 
twenty  selected  items  relating  to  bus  con- 
struction   (including  braking  systems,   pro- 
tection of  the  drive  shaft,  construction  and 
location  of  fuel  tank,  lamps  and  signals) 
about  70%   of  the  states  have  adopted  the 
national  recommendations.  This,  of  course, 
leaves  30%  of  the  states  operating  differently, 
in  some  cases  with  less  safe  provisions  than 
are  desirable. 

In  the  matter  of  drivers — the  i>eople  In 
whose  hands  rests  the  heavy  responsibUity  for 
safely  transporting  so  many  chUdren — many 
variations  exist  among  the  states  In  the  qual- 
ifications required,  as  well  as  in  the  instruc- 
tion provided.  Here,  too,  the  states  have 
voluntarily  developed  guidelines  to  help  them 
do  a  better  Job,  as  shown  in  the  enclosed 
report  entitled,  Selection,  Instruction,  and 


Supervision  of  School  Bus  Drivers.  But  all  of 
the  states  could  profit  greatly  from  the 
outcomes  of  the  nationwide  study  proposed 
in  Title  VI,  especially  the  demonstration 
projects  that  would  be  a  part  of  the  endeavor. 

The  impetus  that  would  stem  from  the 
proposed  study  and  Investigation  of  standards 
for  the  safe  operation  of  school  buses  would 
greatly  advance  the  welfare  of  children  in 
all  the  states.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a 
better  way  to  achieve  needed  Improvement  in 
this  vital  educational  service  than  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  such  a  study  and  inves- 
tigation. 

The  states  need  the  stimulation  that  would 
come  from  the  leadership  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  this 
area  of  school  bus  transportation.  His  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion would  enhance  many  aspects  of  the 
proposed  study,  especially  those  having 
to  do  with  performance  standards  for  the 
vehicles  used  as  school  buses.  But  since  the 
transportation  of  pupils — not  only  to  and 
from  school,  but  also  as  a  means  of  extend- 
ing the  vistas  of  boys  and  girls  through  edu- 
cational field  trips  by  school  bus — is  such  an 
integral  part  of  the  total  education  enterprise 
it  seems  especially  fitting  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  con- 
duct the  proposed  study  and  report  the  re- 
sults, together  with  his  recommendations, 
to  the  Congress. 

On  behalf  of  this  Oommlssion  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  and  of  the 
state  officials  with  whom  we  have  long  worked 
In  the  field  of  school  bus  transportation,  I 
strongly  support  TiUe  VI  of  HJl.  7819.  If  o\ir 
office  can  be  of  assistance  at  any  time  in 
connection  with  efforts  to  improve  the  safety 
of  school  bxis  operations,  please  caU  upon  us. 
Sincerely, 

Norman  Kxt, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  for 
all  of  these  reasons  that  I  sponsored  the 
provision  in  H.R  7819,  section  601  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  HeaJth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  "to  con- 
duct or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  for,  first,  a  study  and 
investigation  in  order  to  determine  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  the  operation 
of  schoolbuses;  and,  second,  demonstra- 
tion projects  for  the  purposes  of  such 
study."  In  addition,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is  re- 
quired to  report  the  results  of  this  study 
by  January  31,  1969,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  any  legislation  he 
deems  advisable  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  safety  standards  for  school- 
buses. 

I  had  consulted  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  and,  at  their  sugges- 
tion, had  revised  my  amendment  to 
eliminate  any  possible  conflict  with  that 
committee's  jurisdiction  or  any  overlap 
with  authority  already  established  un- 
der the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966,  PubUc  Law  89- 
563.  While  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  authorized  a  $52,000  6-month 
study  on  schoolbus  safety  practices  to  be 
imdertaken  by  the  National  Committee 
on  Safety  Education  of  the  NEA,  there 
seems  to  be  little  other  effort  in  this  area. 

As  our  suburban  population  Increases, 
more  and  more  children  will  be  utilizing 
schoolbuses.  Their  safety  should  be  our 
first  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  In  this 
bill  will  therefore  be  the  first  major  real- 


ly effective  effort  to  see  what  we  can  do 
in  a  legislative  way  about  schoolbus  safe- 
ty. 

I  know  of  no  more  eloquent  statement 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  effort  now 
being  really  inaugurated  in  a  major 
way  in  the  Federal  Establishment  than 
the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
the  National  Commission  on  Safety 
Education,  which  is  now  made  a  part 
of  the  Record. 


CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  FIRST  NATION- 
AL CITY  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 
WARNS  THAT  THE  "DOLLAR  IS  AT 
BAY' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  most  im- 
portant address  by  the  chairman  of  the 
First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York, 
George  S.  Moore,  at  the  72d  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  in  which  he  described  his 
views,  as  the  executive  head  of  the  third 
largest  bank  hi  the  United  States,  on  the 
critical  danger  which  we  face  now 
with  respect  to  the  international  mone- 
tary situation  rising  out  of  the  raid  on 
gold,  the  threat  to  the  dollar,  the  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound.  He  ex- 
pressed the  strong  feeling  that  many  of 
us  have  in  mind  that  action — domesti- 
cally and  in  the  international  sphere — ^is 
essential  and  eminently  required  at  this 
time.  He  urges  that  those  steps  be  taken 
in  the  interest  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
economic  health  of  the  world,  and  be 
taken  without  delay. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  address 
to  all  of  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  this  morning  con- 
cerning this  address  as  well  as  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Moore's  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and   the    address   were   ordered   to   be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Moore  Warns  That  "Dollar  Is  at  Bat" — 

Gold   Loss  Oitset  bt   Reserve's  Moves — 

Bank  Chief  Tells  NAM,  UNmm  States  Is 

FINANCIALLY  "OV^UOTENDED" 

(By  H.  Erich  Helnemann)  ^ 

The  head  of  one  of  the  nation's  largest 
banks  warned  yesterday  that  the  United 
States  is  "overextended"  financiaUy,  and  that 
the  "dollar  is  at  bay." 

George  S.  Moore,  chairman  of  the  First 
National  City  Bank  told  the  72d  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers that  the  "mere  threat"  that  the 
Government  might  impose  direct  controls  on 
the  foreign-exchange  market  might  lead  to  a 
devaluation  of  the  doUar. 

In  an  unusually  blunt  talk  to  the  business- 
men gathered  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
here,  Mr.  Moore  said  that  in  the  wake  of 
the  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  "the 
link  between  gold  and  the  doUar  has  been 
brought  into  question." 

"For  the  first  time  in  a  generation,"  Mr. 
Moore  added,  "the  tntemational  financial 
community  has  seriously  had  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  a  change  -in  gold  pari- 
ties—or even  of  a  suspension  of  the  guaran- 
teed convertibUity   of  dollars  into  gold." 

THIRD  LARGEST  BANK 

The  First  National  City  Bank  is  the  third 
largest  In  the  nation — behind  the  Bank  of 
America  and  Chase  Manhattan  Bank— but  It 
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U  geBecall7  considered  to  be  largest  in  terms 

of  International  operations. 

If  the  price  of  gold  were  increased,  this 
would  amount  to  a  devaluation  ot  the  dol- 
lar. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  he  was  "firmly'* 
against  an  increase  In  the  present  United 
States  gold  price  of  $35  an  ounce,  which  is 
the  peg  In  terms  of  which  most  other  cur- 
rency values  in  the  world  are  determined. 
But  he  added  that  "with  price  and  wage  in- 
flation accelerating  at  the  present  rate,  It  Is 
unrealistic  for  anyone  to  say  that  the  price 
of  gold  is  never  going  to  rtse  above  the  price 
fixed  in  1933." 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  was  equally  op- 
posed to  direct  controls  "such  as  a  morato- 
rium on  all  foreign  Investment  for  balance 
of  payments  reasons,  or  a  capital  issues  com- 
mittee to  control  credit  allocation." 

"The  end  of  this  road,  of  course,"  Mr. 
Moore  added,  ts  foreign  exchange  control  by 
the  United  States."  It  would  be  "impossible ' 
for  this  country  to  follow  this  course  "with 
any  hope  of  success,"  he  stressed. 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  "I  don't  think  that 
the  resources  of  the  speculators  are  enough 
to  challenge  those  of  the  central  banks, 
which  have  reafflimed  their  determination  to 
maintain  the  tS5  gold  price." 

"This  could  change,"  he  conUnned,  "if  the 
mass  ot  domestic  and  foreign  investors  and 
holders  of  dollars  should  become  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  United  States  foreign  ex- 
change control.  It  would  generate  specula- 
tive movements  (of  money)  far  beyond  the 
resources  of  all  the  authorities." 

Mr.  Moore  said  that  there  were  three  rea- 
soos  '*why  we  are  In  trouble."  He  listed  them, 
stating  that: 

Th«  Federal  Ctovemmenfs  budget  Is  "vlr- 
t\ially  out  of  control."  There  la  "no  present 
evidence,"  he  added,  "that  we  are  going  to 
do  as  much  as  should  be  done  to  bring  otir 
budget  back  near  balance." 

The  deficit  In  the  United  SUtes  interna- 
tional balance  of  payments  "has  reached  the 
critical  stage,"  with  the  prospect  that  the 
deficit  would  be  $3-UlUon  this  year  and 
"even  greater"  next  year. 

"Our  price  stability  Is  threatened,"  In  part 
at  least  because  the  Federal  Reserve  has  been 
pursuing  too  easy  a  credit  policy. 

The  way  out  of  the  Impasse,  Mr.  Moore 
said,  should  Include  higher  taxes,  reduced 
Government  BpenOlng  and  tighter  money. 
"This  would  reduce  the  dimensions  of  our 
balance  of  payments  problem,"  Mr.  Moore 
added,  "and  slow  down  price  inflation,  which 
will  otherwise  make  our  balance  of  payments 
problem  worse  In  the  futare." 

And.  as  a  "technical  matter."  he  stated, 
the  requirement  for  a  25  per  cent  gold  reserve 
against  United  States  currency  should  be 
removed.  "Our  goal  should  be  fully  avGkll- 
able  to  protect  the  position  of  the  dollar  In- 
ternationally, as  we  have  repeatedly  stated 
to  be  our  policy,"  he  emphasized. 

Thx  Dollar  at   Bat 
(Remarks    of    George    S.    Moore,    chairman. 
First  National  City  Bank,  at  N.  A.  M.  Con- 
gress   of    American    Industry,    December 
7.  1967) 

I  will  devote  my  remarks  today  to  the 
international  monetary  and  economic  prob- 
lems which  are  so  much  in  the  headlines. 
These  problems  are  unquestionably  the 
most  serious  we  have  faced  for  a  long  time. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  the  United  States  Is 
over-extended  today.  Commitments  made 
and  poUdes  adopted  in  the  immediate  post- 
war period,  when  conditions  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  today,  need  to  be 
reviewed.  Adjustments  In  programs,  respon- 
sibilities and  priorities  are  needed — by  us 
and  by  our  allies. 

The  most  critical  problem  Is  the  dollar/ 
gold  problem.  The  dcrilar  is  at  bay.  ITnfortu- 
nately.  this  hits  as  at  a  time  whtai  the 
Federal  budget  is  nearly  out  of  control  and 


when  our  price  and  wage  stability  is  threat- 
ened. Fortunately,  however,  the  basic  pro- 
ductivity of  the  country  and  our  technologi- 
cal leadership  and  managerial  competence 
were  never  greater.  Thsae  aaseta  give  us  tbs 
strength  to  find  a  solution. 

December  7th  Is  an  appropriate  date  for  a 
reassessment.  The  events  of  an  earlier  Decem- 
ber 7th — in  1041 — ended  any  illusion  that 
the  United  States  could  remain  uninvolved 
in  world  affairs.  It  marked  the  beginning  ot 
our  Inevitable  role  of  leadership.  When  the 
war  ended,  the  United  States  was  the  only 
large  power  that  was  economically  and  physi- 
cally Intact.  It  was  the  sole  source  of  mili- 
tary and  economic  strength.  We  measured 
up  to  our  responsibilities  by  extending  the 
hand  of  friendship  not  only  to  allies  but  to 
former  enoniee.  Together  we  rebuilt  the  free 
world. 

We  did  a  good  job.  The  institutions  created 
and  leadership  provided  were  generally  suc- 
ceesf  uL  We  came  through  the  postwar  period 
without  the  depression  which  usually  fol- 
lows wartime  inflation  and  dislocation.  Un- 
precedented growth  and  stability  have  fol- 
lowed. 

Politically,  the  postwar  settlements  were 
less  successful.  So-called  temporary  arrange- 
ments left  us  with  a  divided  Eiirope  and  with 
mlgbty  barriers  to  ttst-Weat  trade  and  In- 
vestntents.  These  barriers  are  gradually  erod- 
ing but  will  remoaln  for  our  lifetime.  The  af- 
termath of  the  war  led  also  to  the  rise  of  a 
second  great  Communist  power  in  the  far 
East — China. 

Many  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  situa- 
tion has  changed  dramatically  since  these 
early  postwar  years.  The  changes  tinderlia 
the  U.S.  problem  today. 

In  the  IMO's,  Kurope  was  the  chief  arena 
of  East-West  c<mfUct.  Until  the  Marshall 
plan  succeeded,  there  was  danger  that  much 
of  Western  Europe  would  fall  under  the  sway 
of  governments  dominated  by  Communists. 
The  Soviet  military  threat  became  real,  as 
Russia  quickly  rebuilt  its  economic  and  mili- 
tary power  by  acquiring  nuclear  capability. 
This  kept  NATO  strong  and  painted  over  the 
political  differences  developing  among  the 
allies.  As  Europe  recovo-ed  and  the  Soviet 
threat  receded,  however,  resentment  over  the 
dominant  U3.  role  began  to  develop  In 
Europe.  European  countries  began  to  pursue 
their  separate  national  Interests.  In  retro- 
spect, this  might  have  been  foreseen.  Ar- 
rangements might  have  been  made  to  share 
leadership  more  broadly  and  to  dlstzlbute 
respvonslblUty  for  the  welfare  and  defense  of 
the  free  world  more  equitably.  Secretary  Rusk 
suggested  this  adjustment  in  NATO  only  this 
past  weekend. 

But  this  has  not  yet  occurred.  Today,  the 
United  SUtes  still  finds  Itself  expected  to 
carry  the  major  respKsnslblUty  for  defending 
and  financing  the  free  world.  We  are  expected 
to  support  freedom  In  Southeast  Asia  (and 
to  defend  Berlin  again  if  necessary)  in  the 
Interest  of  the  free  world's  security— and  pay 
the  check  In  blood  and  money.  At  the  same 
time,  any  of  our  friends  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
criticizing  our  actions.  This  understandably 
concerns  many  of  us.  It  raises  the  question 
of  reassessing  responsibilities. 

Other  changes  In  the  postwar  period  also 
make  this  necessary. 

1.  Most  important  among  them  are  the 
Cocnmon  Market  and  the  rapid  economic 
progress  of  its  members,  as  well  as  Japan's 
remarkable  economic  expansion.  When  I  was 
In  the  Soviet  Union  four  years  ago,  then- 
Deputy  Premier  Mlkoyan  asked  me  why  the 
United  States  supported  the  common  market 
which,  he  said,  was  aimed  at  the  destruction 
ot  American  economic  supremacy.  I  replied 
that  we  were  not  fearful.  We  believed  that 
Europe  would  continue  to  be  our  best  cus- 
tomer and  would  become  strong  eno\igh  to 
share  our  growing  worldwide  responsibilities. 
I  still  think  I  was  right. 

3.  Twenty  years  ago  the  vast  colonial  em- 


pires of  European  powers  were  still  virtually 
intact.  Today  they  are  almost  all  dismantled, 
with  former  colonies  Independent  politically 
but,  generally  speaking,  not  viable  economi- 
cally. This  represents  progress  toward  free- 
dom and  self-determination.  However,  real 
political  Independence  is  not  possible  without 
economic  solvency.  We  still  have  the  problem 
of  underdevelopment,  with  the  major  bur- 
den now  falling  on  the  United  States. 

3.  These  developments,  and  the  political 
Imbalances  they  have  created,  have  shifted 
the  arena  of  East-West  confilct  from  Europe 
to  Southeast  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle 
East.  The  danger  of  armed  conflict  In  Europe 
between  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  diminished  to  the  point 
that  NATO  no  longer  commands  the  support 
it  did  a  decade  ago.  The  super  powers  have 
learned  the  need  for  caution  in  the  nuclear 
age  and  seem  determined  to  limit  any  con- 
flict that  could  possibly  result  in  direct 
military  confrontation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  nuclear  stalemate  does  not  rule  out  tak- 
ing sides  In  local  conflicts  where  the  great 
powers  do  not  confront  each  other  directly, 
as  In  Vietnam  and  the  Middle  East. 

4.  Another  major  development  is  the  frag- 
mentation of  the  monolithic  Communist 
bloc,  with  open  hostility  between  the  two 
largest  Communist  powers.  I  am  sure  the 
hostility  la  real,  but  whether  It  will  prove 
to  be  an  asset  to  the  United  States  remains 
to  be  seen.  I  fear  not.  For  example,  Russia 
and  China  are  both  helping  North  Vietnam 
against  us. 

5.  Still  another  development,  and  a  nega- 
tive one,  Is  that  the  vision  of  a  real  Atlantic 
community,  encompassing  not  only  military 
and  economic  cooperation  but  also  close 
poUtical  ttes,  U  fading.  NATO  Is  losing  its 
steam,  as  I  have  said.  British  membership 
In  the  Common  Market,  bringing  other  EFTA 
countries  with  her  as  members  or  associates, 
looks  a  good  way  off. 

6.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  all  these  and 
other  changes,  there  baa  been  a  marked  shift 
In  international  monetary  relationships,  re- 
flected in  the  redistribution  of  reserves.  At 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  United  States  had 
very  nearly  all  the  free  world's  gold.  The 
dollar  was  the  only  freely  convertible  cur- 
rency. Today,  we  hold  only  30  per  cent  ot 
the  free  world's  gold. 

Despite  the  problems  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, the  free  world  has  worked  together 
harmoniously  in  many  areas.  The  founda- 
tions of  economic  cooperation  laid  down  in 
the  postwar  years  are  still  basically  sound. 
Because  of  these  ties,  political  differences 
have  been  toned  down,  contrary  to  the  expe- 
rience after  the  First  World  War.  The  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  Kennedy  round  in 
achieving  further  major  reductions  in  bar- 
riers to  trade  in  industrial  goods,  and  the 
international  monetary  agreement  signed  In 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  September  are  two  recent 
examples. 

I  know  you  have  considered  the  Kennedy 
round  at  this  conference.  As  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade,  let  me  repeat  that  our  com- 
mittee is  steongly  opposed  to  the  protec- 
tionist proposals  which  have  flooded  the  Con- 
gress. If  enacted,  these  would  nullify  the 
Kennedy  round  gains  and  result  in  retalia- 
tion. The  whole  path  of  postwar  expansion, 
trade  and  production  would  be  reversed  to 
the  detriment  of  everyone,  particularly  the 
United  States. 

I  do  not  want  to  brush  the  subject  under 
the  rug.  I  recognize  the  problems  of  an 
American  manufacturer  with  a  $5.00  an  hour 
labor  bin.  But  I  think  the  answer  lies  In 
directions  other  than  quotas.  For  some,  lib- 
eralization of  the  adjustment  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  will  help.  The 
dumping  provisions  can  be  strengthened.  A 
farther  increase  In  capital  expenditures 
would  help  some  lnd\istrle8  which  have 
lagged  technologically.  For  basic  industries 
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such  as  steel,  voluntary  restraints  by  other 
exporting  countries,  negotiated  by  our  Gov- 
ernment— as  happened  In  the  case  of  tex- 
tiles— may  be  a  practical  short-term  answer. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  restrain  wage  in- 
creases which  exceed  productivity  gains  and 
thereby  worsen  the  competitive  position  of 
American  Industry. 

The  Rio  agreement,  providing  for  the  crea- 
tion of  special  drawing  rights.  Is  also  evi- 
dence of  the  cooperative  will  of  the  major 
financial  powers.  However,  the  plan  won't 
become  operative  for  some  time,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  any  material  relief 
fcr  the  United  States'  present  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems.  Nor  will  it  solve  the  long- 
range  capital  problems  of  the  developing 
countries.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  constructive 
mechanism  which,  if  used  cautiously,  can 
add  to  world  liquidity  and  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  deficits.  In  no  respect  does  this 
agreement  reduce  the  need  for  every  govern- 
ment to  continue  to  exercise  financial  and 
fiscal  discipline. 

This  past  week  the  major  industrialized 
countries  reached  preliminary  agreement 
supporting  the  proposal  that  they  grant 
prompt  non-reciprocal  preferences  for  prod- 
ucts of  developing  countries— a  significant 
step  many  of  us  have  been  recommending. 

In  spite  of  these  favorable  developments, 
the  devaluation  of  sterling  points  up  the 
fact  that  the  free  world  is  moving  at  an 
accelerated  pace  towards  a  major  test  of  the 
durability  of  its  postwar  monetary  struc- 
ture. The  United  States  leadership  is  also 
being  tested. 

You  have  had  ample  reports  at  these  meet- 
ings on  the  strength  of  our  economy.  You 
members  of  the  NAM  are  the  hard  core  of 
our  tremendous  productive  capacity  and  have 
contributed  Importantly  to  the  economic  and 
social  progress  we  have  made.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  done  about  our  unsolved  tirban 
problems,  and  we  are  still  grouping  for  bet- 
ter Incentive  oriented  answers  to  our  wd- 
fare  problems.  But  there  is  no  question  that 
in  terms  of  production,  technology  and  busi- 
ness leadership,  U.S.  economic  power  Is  at  an 
all-time  high. 

Also,  our  International  balance  sheet  In 
terras  of  total  foreign  assets  and  total  for- 
eign liabilities  was  never  stronger.  A  net  siir- 
plus  of  assets  over  llabiUtles  of  about  $60 
bUUon  (not  including  our  gold).  Our  pay- 
ments problems,  as  we  know,  is  one  of  tim- 
ing and  liquidity.  We  have  too  many  short- 
term  foreign  liabilities,  whereas  our  foreign 
assets  are  largely  long-term  Investments. 
They  are  producing  a  steady  increase  in  prof- 
its, which  are  helping  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments more  every  year. 

With  this  positive  background,  one  might 
ask  why  we  are  in  trouble  and  what  the 
problem  is.  It  is  threefold. 

1.  Our  budget  Is  vlrttially  out  of  control, 
largely  because  of  Vietnam  but  also  because 
of  mushrooming  non-defense  programs.  By 
trying  to  do  too  much  today,  we  are  running 
a  defict  somewhere  between  $30  and  $30  bil- 
lion in  this  year.  There  is  no  present  evidence 
that  we  are  going  to  do  as  much  as  should 
be  done  to  bring  our  budget  back  near  bal- 
ance. 

2.  Our  balance  of  pajrments  problem,  which 
has  plagued  us  for  a  decade,  has  reached  the 
critical  stage.  Even  after  window-dressing 
transactions  of  at  least  $1  blUlon,  which  con- 
vert short-term  UabUitles  Into  long-term  lU- 
blllties,  our  deflct  this  year  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $3  bUllon  on  a  liquidity 
basis — almost  double  last  year's.  And  there 
Is  every  prospect  that  next  year's  deficit  will 
be  even  greater. 

Some  people  have  been  harboring  the  hope 
that  a  new  monetary  system  would  be  in- 
vented which  would  eliminate  the  necessity 
for  us  to  make  both  ends  meet.  This  never 
was  possible,  but  the  illusion  persists.  That, 
plus  our  unwillingness  to  do  the  things  that 
are  necessary,  have  brought  us  to  this  sad 


state.  Here  again,  the  Vietnam  wax  has  ag- 
gra\:iSed  the  problem,  and  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  at  least  half  of  the  anticipated 
payments  deficit. 

3.  Our  price  stability  Is  threatened.  Be- 
cause of  the  necessities  of  financing  the 
budget  deflclt.  the  federal  reserve  has  adopted 
easier  money  policies  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  pursued.  This  has  produced  a  rapid 
lncr"ase  in  our  money  supply,  which  along 
with  excessive  cost  presstires,  is  responsible 
for  doubling  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  has 
add^d  to  our  payments  deflclt.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  now  threatened  with  loss  of  our 
pri^e  st-\bility,  which  underlies  the  strength 
of  the  dollar.  It  perils  our  savings  tradition — 
the  foundation  of  our  capital  formation — 
which  la  essential  to  our  growth. 

Three  weeks  ago,  sterling  was  devalued. 
People  asked,  "if  it  could  happen  to  sterling, 
why  not  also  to  the  dollar?"  In  the  exchange 
markets,  the  dollar  was  on  the  floor.  Specu- 
lators bought  gold  in  unprecedented 
amounts,  expecting  or  hoping  that  the  price 
would  rise.  When  it  became  clear  that  the 
United  States,  vrtth  the  support  of  the  prin- 
cipal central  banks  In  Europe,  would  not 
countenance  a  change  in  the  gold  price  and 
would  keep  the  London  gold  market  supplied, 
the  pressure  subsided. 

Yet  the  effect  of  the  sterling  crisis  con- 
tinues. The  link  between  gold  and  the  dollar 
has  been  broiight  Into  question.  For  the  first 
time  in  a  generation,  the  international  fi- 
nancial community  has  seriously  had  to  con- 
template the  possibility  of  a  change  in  gold 
parities — or  even  of  a  suspension  of  the  gviar- 
anteed  convertibility  of  dollars  into  gold. 

No  one  knows  what  the  consequences 
would  be.  Wotild  the  delicate  fabric  of  In- 
ternational confidence  in  currencies — and  es- 
pecially in  the  dollar — on  which  the  present 
system  depends,  survive?  I  do  not  know.  But 
it  seems  probable  that  when  the  dust  had 
settled,  we  would  find  that  the  currency 
systems  of  the  world  had  been  dealt  a  serious 
blow.  Until  we  can  depend  on  governments 
to  Impose  on  their  countries  the  discipline 
of  necessary  monetary  and  fiscal  restraint 
to  provide  stability,  or  until  nations  are  will- 
ing to  transfer  their  wealth  to  support  the 
economic  needs  of  their  neighbors,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  world's  economic  system 
needs  the  discipline  of  gold.  I  am  not  saying 
this  millenlum  of  a  gold-free  international 
monetary  system  won't  come.  In  fact,  the 
evolution  of  the  dollar  exchange  system  as 
it  now  c^jerates  represents  progress  in  that 
direction.  The  IMF  Itself,  the  U.S.  swap  sys- 
tem, the  group  loan  arrangements  to  support 
sterling,  and  now  the  proposed  special  draw- 
ing rights  all  provide  gold-free  means  of 
settling  international  balance  of  payments 
differences.  But  the  millenlum  isn't  here  to- 
day. 

Now,  what  are  the  alternatives  and  which 
should  we  choose? 

1.  I  have  stood  firmly  with  those  who  op- 
pose an  Increase  in  the  price  of  gold  now 
as  being  unnecessary  and  tindeslrable.  I 
have  repeatedly  said  that  to  do  so  would 
merely  pour  gasoline  on  the  fires  of  Infia- 
Uon.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  be  less  than 
honest  if  I  did  not  point  out  that  when  men 
fall  to  act  effectively,  events  have  a  way 
of  making  decisions  such  as  this  for  us. 
(With  price  and  wage  Inflation  accelerating 
at  the  present  rate,  it  is  unrealistic  for  any- 
one to  say  that  the  price  of  gold  is  never 
going  to  rise  above  the  price  fixed  in  1933, 
when  Industrial  wages  were  $1  an  hour.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  biggest  gold  dealer  In 
Londoa  says  that  as  a  raw  material  for  in- 
dustrial and  decorative  purposes,  Inst4'art  of 
monetary  purposes  gold  is  worth  about  $8 
an  ounce.  What  we  really  have  la  a  horserace. 
Will  progress  In  international  monetary  co- 
operation give  us  a  gold-free  monetary  sys- 
tem before  inflation  makes  the  present  gold 
price  impossibly  obsolete.) 

2.  A  second  course  of  action,  which  I  dis- 
like equally,  is  the  direct  control  route.  I 


have  also  stood  equally  firm  against  this 
alternative.  We  have  already  gone  down  the 
road  come  way  with  our  Interest  equaliza- 
tion taxes  and  the  voluntary  programs  on 
credit  and  foreign  Investment.  In  the  past 
weeks,  responsible  people  have  suggested  ad- 
ditional types  of  controls,  such  as  a  mora- 
torium on  all  foreign  Investment  for  bal- 
ance-of-payments  reasons,  or  a  capital  is- 
sues committee  to  control  credit  allocation. 
Others  have  proposed  limits  on  financial  in-  n 
stitutions  lending  through  quantitative 
ceUin-s.  As  we  know,  bills  have  been  pro- 
posed in  Congress  for  import  quotas.  Labor 
unions  have  p;  ^posed  price  control  pnd  busi- 
nessmen have  advocated  wage  restraints. 
Others  have  suggested  a  tax  or  restraints  on 
U.S.  tourism  abroad.  The  end  of  this  road, 
of  course,  is  foreign  exchange  control  by  the 
United  States.  The  New  York  Times  has  pro- 
posed this  twice  in  its  recent  editorials. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
world's  greatest  economic  power  to  follow 
the  control  road  with  any  hope  of  success. 
Controls  have  always  had  a  perverse  effect, 
and  always  vrtll  have.  Controls  such  as  those 
proposed  will  obviously  create  a  slowdown  in 
world  expansion.  The  mere  threat  of  ex- 
change controls  would  accelerate  the  flight 
of  money  from  the  United  States  and  hasten 
the  day  when  the  price  of  gold  would  have 
to  be  revalued.  I  dont  think  the  resources 
of  the  speculators  are  enough  to  challenge 
those  of  the  central  banks,  which  have  re- 
affirmed their  determthatlon  to  maintain 
the  $35  gold  price.  This  cotild  change  if  the 
mass  of  domestic  and  foreign  investors  and 
holders  of  dollars  should  become  frightened 
at  the  prospect  of  U.S.  foreign  exchange  con- 
trol. It  would  generate  speculative  move- 
ments beyond  the  resoiirces  of  aU  the  au- 
thorities. This  fact  alone  should  be  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the  direct  control 
route.  No  one  questions  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness and  finnnritLi  institutions  must  respond 
to  our  national  needs.  They  have  done  this 
effectively  tinder  the  voluntary  balance-of- 
payments  guidelines.  But  they  have  a  right 
to  expect  leadership  and  eq'oal  response  by 
the  Government  Itself. 

3.  The  third  alternative,  therefore,  and 
the  one  I  strongly  advocate,  is  to  vise  fiscal 
and  monetary  discipline  to  rebuUd  confl- 
dence.  Our  strength  Is  great  and  it  is  not  too 
late  if  we  act  promptly  and  decisively.  This 
must  be  done  in  a  reasonably  free  market 
framework  if  it  U  to  be  successful  and  last- 
ing. 

To  E,um  up,  in  the  domestic  area: 

1.  "The  fiscal  impasse  must  be  promptly 
resolved  by  higher  taxes  and  reduced  spend- 
ing. 

2.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the  mon^ 
tary  authoriUes  to  i4>ply  a  firmer  poUcy  and 
slow  down  the  expansion  of  our  money 
supply. 

3.  This  would  reduce  the  dimensions  of  oxu- 
balance-of -payments  problon  and  slow  down 
price  Inflation,  which  will  otherwise  make 
our  balanoe-of-payments  problem  worse  in 
the  future. 

4.  Above  all,  we  must  avoid  the  temptation 
of  further  direct  controls. 

6.  A  technical  matter,  which  we  should 
correct  promptly,  is  the  removal  of  the  gold 
reverse  requirement  against  Federal  Reserve 
notes.  Our  gold  should  be  fully  availaWe  to 
protect  the  posiUon  of  the  dollar  interna- 
tionally, as  we  have  repeatedly  stated  to  be 
our  policy. 

In  the  international  field : 

1.  We  mtist  not  permit  protectlonlsn*  to 
undermine  the  gains  of  the  Kennedy  round 
and  reverse  the  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
production. 

2.  We  must  iir««a  more  effectively  for 
lMt>ader  sharing  of  our  worldwide  political 
and  economic  burdens  by  both  Europe  and 
Japan,  or  reasseoi  our  long-range  role  to 
bring  it  within  our  capablUUes. 

If  we  follow  this  course,  the  dollar  will  no 
longer  be  at  bay. 
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PROHIBITION  OP  CERTAIN  BANKS 
AND  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCI- 
ATIONS FROM  FOSTERING  OR 
PARTICIPATING      IN      GAMBLING 

AcnvrriES — conference      re- 
port 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
ference committee  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  on  H.R.  10595.  a  bill  to 
prohibit  federally  insured  financial  in- 
stitutions from  selling  lottery  tickets, 
met  yesterday  and  agreed  upon  a  bill. 

Mf.  President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  10595^  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
fostering  or  participating  in  gambling 
activities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  at  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
10595)  to  prc^ibit  certain  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  from  fostering  or 
participating  In  gambling  activities,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Hoiises  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  4.  5,  8,  9,  12.  13,  and  16;  and  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "selling,  redeeming,  or  collecting". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvimbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  pro- 
hibits a  national  bank  from  accepting  de- 
posits or  cashing  or  otherwise  handling 
checks  or  other  negotiable  instruments,  or 
performing  other  lawful  banking  services  for 
a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an  officer 
or  employee  of  that  State  who  Is  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  lottery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "selling,  redeeming,  or  collecting". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d>  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
prohibits  a  State  member  bank  from  accept- 
ing deposits  or  cashing  or  otherwise  han- 
dling checks  or  other  negotiable  Instruments, 
or  performing  other  lawful  banking  services 
for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
lottery." 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numl^ered  10:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
foUows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  "selling,  redeeming,  or  col- 
lecting". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  1 1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  pro- 
hibits a  State  nonmember  Insured  bank  from 
accepting  deposits  or  cashing  or  otherwise 
handling  checks  or  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments, or  performing  other  lawful  banking 
services  for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for 
an  officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
lottery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing:  "selling,  redeeming,  or  collecting". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  Numbered  15:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  sonendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  pro- 
hibits an  Insured  institution  from  accepting 
fluids  from,  or  performing  any  lawful  serv- 
ices for,  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
lottery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  Spaxkman, 
William  Proxmire, 
Edmund  S.  Muskis, 
Waixace  p.  BKNNrrr, 

BOTTRKZ     HlCKSNLOOPEm, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Wright  Patman, 
Abe  Mttlter, 
Leonor  K.  SuixrvAN, 
Henrt  Rrnss, 
Thomas  L.  Ashlxt, 
William  B.  Widnall. 
Florence  P.  Dwtkr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  originally  passed  by  the  House  would 
have  prohibited  federally  insured  finan- 
cial institutions  from  selling  lottery  tick- 
ets directly  to  the  public.  In  addition,  the 
House  bill  specifically  prohibited  banks 
from  redeeming,  collecting,  keeping  any 
books  or  records  with  respect  to  lottery 
tickets  or  otherwise  handling  in  any  way 
lottery  tickets. 

The  prohibition  with  regard  to  the  re- 
deeming, collecting,  bookkeeping  and 
recordkeeping  activities  was  deleted 
from  the  House  biU  by  the  Senate  bill. 
That  is  these  functions  were  still  per- 
mitted by  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  Sen- 
ate bill  specifically  authorized  insured  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  first,  distribute 


lottery  tickets  to  duly  authorized  sales 
agents;  second,  receive  from  such  sales 
agents  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  for  sub- 
sequent transfer  to  the  State  lottery ;  and 
third,  pay  off  the  winners  of  State  lot- 
teries. 

I  believe  the  conference  committee  has 
worked  out  a  reasonable  compromise  be- 
tween these  two  versions  of  the  bill.  The 
conference  committee  recommends  the 
Senate  amendment  authorizing  the  dis- 
tribution of  lottery  tickets  to  sales  agents, 
the  acceptance  of  the  proceeds,  and  the 
payment  of  awards,  be  deleted.  The  con- 
ferees felt  such  authorization  might  go 
beyond  existing  legally  authorized  bank- 
ing services.  In  its  place  the  conference 
committee  recommends  language  which 
simply  indicates  that  nothing  in  the  act 
prohibits  a  bank  from  accepting  or  cash- 
ing checks  or  handling  negotiable  instru- 
ments or  otherwise  performing  any  law- 
ful banking  service  on  behalf  of  the  State 
lottery. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  violently  opposed  this 
bill  and  voted  against  it  and  brought 
about  a  rollcall  vote,  and  I  still  oppose  it. 
I  shall  oppose  the  conference  report,  al- 
though we  all  know  it  is  water  over  the 
dam. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question  about  the  meaning  of  this  par- 
ticular provision — that  is,  the  intent  of 
this  change. 

As  I  tmderstand  it,  the  conferees  were 
seeking  to  prevent  the  authorization 
from  making  lawful  what  might  other- 
wise be  unlawful.  If,  under  Federal  law 
or  State  law — in  the  case  of  New  York 
State,  it  would  be  the  State  law — the 
services  which  have  been  specified  in  the 
Senate  bill  were  lawful,  then  the  banks 
would  be  able  to  carry  them  on  within 
that  State.  If  In  another  State  those 
specified  services  were  imlawful,  the 
banks  would  not  be  able  to  carry  them 
on. 

I  ask  the  question  of  the  Senator  be- 
cause it  is  rather  axiomatic  in  the  law 
that  if  you  change  something  from  spe- 
cific to  general,  it  will  be  assumed  that 
the  change  means  more  than  it  perhaps 
actually  means,  unless  it  is  very  clear 
what  the  change  was  really  intended  to 
do. 

So  I  repeat:  As  I  understand  it,  what 
the  conferees  were  seelung  to  do  was 
to  prevent  the  authorization  itself  from 
malcing  something  lawful  which  within 
a  given  State  was  unlawful,  but  they 
were  not  intending  to  make  unlawful 
something  which  in  a  given  State  was 
perfectly  lawful  because  of  this  change 
of  the  specific  to  the  general. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  is  absolutely  correct.  The 
banlcs  can  do  anything  authorized  by 
law. 

I  should  make  it  clear  that  the  banks 
cannot  sell  lottery  tickets  at  retail  to 
the  public. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  PROXBiORE.  But  they  can  do  any- 
thing that  is  permitted  by  law,  with  that 
clear  and  specific  exemption. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  the 
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Intent  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
conference  committee  is  to  permit  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  to  per- 
lorm  for  lotteries  any  services  presently 
authorized  under  law.  Nothing  In  the 
legislative  history  should  be  construed 
otherwise. 

The  conference  committee  also  recom- 
mends the  House  prohibitions  with 
respect  to  the  collection  or  redemption 
of  lottery  tickets  be  included*  in  the  bill. 
It  was  originally  feared  that  such 
language  could  have  been  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  acceptance  of  checks  or 
deposits  from  lotteries.  The  Senate 
Banking  Committee  therefore  deleted 
the  two  words  from  the  bill.  Since  specific 
language  is  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  which  makes  it  clear 
that  banlcs  can  provide  check-cashing  or 
other  legally  authorized  services,  such 
a  restrictive  Interpretation  Is  no  longer 
possible.  The  conference  committee 
therefore  recommends  the  House  posi- 
tion be  agreed  to. 

The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  deleted  the  prohibi- 
tion with  respect  to  performing  book- 
keeping or  recordkeeping  services.  It 
is  the  intent  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee that  such  services  should  not  be 
prohibited  to  State  lotteries  to  the  extent 
that  such  services  are  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  commit- 
tee are  reasonable  recommendations  and 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  As  the 
final  bill  now  stands,  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  be  specifi- 
cally prohibited  from  selling  lottery 
tickets  directly  to  the  public.  All  other 
services  presently  authorized  by  law 
could  be  performed  on  behalf  of  the  lot- 
tery. I  am  hopeful  the  Senate  will  con- 
cur In  the  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference committee  and  recommend  the 
passage  of  H.R.  10595. 

Mr.   McINTYRE.   Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  should  like  to  express  my  thanks  and 
the  thanks  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  other  Senate  con- 
ferees who  have  maintained  the  spirit  of 
the  Senate  amendments  in  conference. 
I  have  a  question  about  the  significance 
of  one  of  the  changes  made  in  confer- 
ence, and  I  should  like  to  direct  a  ques- 
tion to  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Senator 
Proxmire. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
have  permitted  banks  to  "collect"  lottery 
tickets.  As  reported  by  the  conferees,  the 
bill  prohibits  the  collection  of  lottery 
tickets. 

However,  the  conferees  have  added  a 
new  section  which  permits  banks  to  per- 
form "lawful  banking  services"  for  State- 
operated  lotteries.  This  would  seem  to 
qualify  the  earlier  prohibitions. 

As  the  Senator  Itnows,  one  of  the  law- 
ful banidng  services  traditionally  pro- 
vided by  banlts  and  trust  companies  is 
the  provision  of  safe  deposit  and  safe- 
keeping facilities.  In  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire,  State  employees  are  used  to 
collect  lottery  tickets  from  sales  agents. 


These  tickets  are  then  stored  in  a  local 
bstfik  and  are  ultimately  transferred  to  a 
central  bank.  The  banks  themselves  do 
not  collect  the  tickets  from  purchasers, 
but  simply  store  those  tickets  presented 
to  them  by  State  employees. 

My  question  Is:  Will  this  practice  re- 
main lawful  under  the  bill  reported  by 
the  conference  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  the 
tickets  would  be  stored,  for  example,  in 
safe  deposit  boxes. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Or  similar  reposi- 
tories. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Certainly,  I  think 
that  would  be  a  function  of  the  bank 
which  would  be  legal  and  would  be  per- 
missible imder  the  bill  as  I  interpret  It. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  say  that,  be- 
cause that  was  my  Impression  yesterday, 
when  I  was  present  at  the  conference  for 
a  brief  period  of  time — that  this  Is  what 
they  wanted  to  do;  that  anything  that 
was  lawful  for  the  banks  to  do,  they 
could  continue  to  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  sis  follows: 
Statement  of  the  Managers  on  the  Part 

or  THE   HOTTSX 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hotise  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Hoiises  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  10596)  to  prohibit 
certain  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations from  fostering  or  partlclpaUng  In  gam- 
bling activities,  submit  the  loUowlng  state- 
ment m  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  House  bill  prohibited  national  banks, 
State  member  banks.  State  nonmember  In- 
siu-ed  banks,  and  Insured  savings  and  loan 
associations  from  selUng,  keeping  any  records 
or  books  for  the  State  lottery  or  Its  agents 
or  from  redeeming,  collecting,  keeping  any 
books  or  records  with  respect  to  or  other- 
wise handling  In  any  way  lottery  tickets  or 
transacUons  associated  with  lottery  tickets. 
Under  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  prohibition  against  iKWkkeep- 
Ing  and  recordkeeping  was  deleted,  and  a 
provision  was  added  to  make  clear  the  In- 
tention not  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of 
deposits  and  the  performance  of  other  lawful 
banking  services. 

No  Inference  is  to  be  drawn  of  any  legis- 
lative Intention  to  grant  banks  or  other 
financial  Institutions  any  authority  which 
they  would  not  possess  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation.  As  there  are  cases  currently 
pending  In  the  courts  In  which  the  legal 
power  of  national  banks  to  engage  In  certain 
activities  Is  at  Issue,  neither  the  report  filed 
herewith  nor  this  statement  Is  to  be  con- 
strued as  evidence  of  any  legislative  Inten- 
tion to  express  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  legality  of  any  practice  or  activity  carried 
on  by  financial  institutions,  other  than  that 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  under  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  PresT- 
dent,  as  a  reminder,  the  Senate  will  ad- 
journ until  10_ o'clock  on  Monday  next; 
and,  imder  Uie  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate, the  consideration  of  the  Thurmond 
Eunendment  will  be  resumed  at  11  a.m., 
and  the  time  between  11  and  11:10  will 
be  evenly  divided  and  controlled  by  tiie 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  LMr.  Thuk- 
MOND]  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1.  The  vote  on  the  Thurmond 
amendment  will  occur  at  11 :10  ajn. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  V7est  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 
AT  10  A.M. 

Mr.  BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
adjournment  imtil  10  ajn.  on  Monday 
next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  smd  (at 
5  o'clock  and  47  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  December  11. 
1967,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  8, 1967 : 

THE   JlJDICIART 

George  I.  CUne,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reappointment.) 
In  the  Navt 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Caarey,  VS.  Navy,  to 
be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Opwratlons  in  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6085. 

Having  designated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  6231, 
Vice  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  U.S.  Navy,  for 
commands  and  other  duties  determined  by 
the  President  to  be  within  the  contemplation 
of  said  section,  I  nominate  him  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  admiral  while  so  serving. 

Adm.  Charles  D.  Griffin,  UJ3.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  ad- 
miral pursuant  to  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5233. 

POSTMAST^tS 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  post- 
maEte:-s : 

ALABAMA 

June  M.  Turnlpseed,  of  Mathews,  Ala..  In 
place  of  E.  P.  Gowan,  removed. 

CALIFORNIA 

Floyd  D.  Zlegler.  of  Orangevale,  Calif..  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Bost,  retired. 

Donald  Rlsso,  San  Bnmo,  Calif..  In  place 
of  F.  C.  Fisher,  deceased. 

COLORADO 

Ernest  C.  Rleder,  of  Johnstown,  Colo.,  in 
place  of  C.  L.  Dunn,  retired. 

nfDISKA 

Anna   P.   Beeson,   of  LoaantvlUe,  Uid.,  In 
.    place  of  L.  B.  Cory,  retired. 
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KENTUCKT 


Anna  L.  Justice,  of  Mouthcard,  Ky.,  In 
place  of  Wade  Williams,  deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

William  W.  Pares,  Jr.,  of  Gretna,  La.,  In 
place  of  W.  G.  Rhodes,  retired. 

MARYLAND 

Francis  E.  Best,  of  Lanham,  Md.,  In  place 
of  G.  S.  Chapman,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Dorothea  A.  Miller,  of  Glendale,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Miller,  retired. 

MISSOURI 

Robert  E.  Erwln,  of  Greentop,  Mo.,  in  place 
of  K.  W.  Alexander,  transferred. 

NEW    YORK 

Adolph  C.  Bassanello,  of  Akron,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  E.  C.  Laughlin,  retired. 

George  R.  Sloane,  of  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  in 
place  of  W.  L.  Hitchcock,  retired. 

Leo  J.  Moran,  of  Oakdale,  N.Y.,  in  place 
of  P.  G.  Van  Emmerik,  retired. 

Margaret  A.  Kinney,  of  Sylvan  Beach,  N.Y., 
in  place  of  R.  M.  Yahnke,  declined. 

OHIO 

Virgil  H.  Fritz,  of  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  In 
place  of  V.  C.  Von  Thron,  retired. 

OREGON 

Leslie  E.  Packard,  of  Albany,  Oreg.,  In 
place  of  T.  O.  Palmer,  deceased. 


Clarence  J.  Rehm,  of  HallettsviUe,  Tex., 
in  place  of  S.  S.  Devall,  retired. 

WASHINGTON 

Lloyd  I.  Larson,  of  Peshastin,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  H.  A.  Smlthson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

Reut>en  Vandenbush,  of  Oconto  Falls,  Wis., 
in  place  of  E.  W.  Plain,  retired. 

Melvln  C.  Paulson,  of  Prairie  Farm,  Wis., 
in  place  of  P.  G.  Pederson,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Geraldine  M.  Glassgow,  of  Butte  City, 
Calif.,  in  place  of  A.  J.  Clay,  resigned. 

William  J.  Ingle,  of  Wilmington,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  B.  T.  Murphy,  retired. 

ILLINOIS 

Loretta  M.  Cassldy,  of  La  MoiUe,  ni.,  In 
place  of  Fern  Conard.  retired. 

Edward  W.  Hanlon,  of  Ubertyvllle,  111.,  In 
place  of  R.  A.  Kennedy,  deceased. 

Robert  W.  Long,  of  New  Berlin,  HI.,  in 
place  of  R.  J.  White,  retired. 

MAINE 

Harlan  E.  Dustin,  of  Oakland,  Maine,  in 
place  of  S.  C.  Marshall,  deceased. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Edward  F.  King,  of  Ashburnham,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  J.  L.  Mack,  retired. 

Jean  A.  Collins,  of  Sagamore  Beach,  Mass., 
in  place  of  V.  E.  O'Toole,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Timothy  M.  Sheridan,  of  Palrgrove,  Iifich., 
in  place  of  B.  C.  Wright,  retired. 

NEW    YORK 

Russell  L.  DeWaters,  of  Elbridge,  N.Y.,  In 
place  of  E.  B.  Wright,  retired. 


Berl  R.  Weimer,  of  Rudolph,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  H.  M.  McGuire,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

George  R.  Brlndle.  of  Chambersburg,  Pa., 
in  place  of  H.  W.  Harrison,  retired. 

William  J.  Palkovits,  of  Northampton,  Pa., 
in  place  of  R.  E.  Bartholomew,  retired. 

BOUTB  CAROLINA 

Daniel  L.  Koth,  of  Beaufort,  S.C.,  In  place 
of  S.  M.  Hollins,  retired. 


SOUTH    DAKOTA 

Donald  W.  Elliott,  of  Columbia,  S.  Dak., 
In  place  of  N.  A.  Boatman,  retired. 

TENNESSKX 

Charles  H.  Kreis,  of  Lancing,  Tenn.,  in 
place  of  M.  E.  Pemberton,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Margrette  M.  Alford,  of  May,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Geneva  Michael,  retired. 

Charles  C.  Franklin,  of  Mount  Pleasant, 
Tex.,  in  place  of  J.  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

James  R.  Beavers,  of  Pineville,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  B.  R.  Hill,  deceased. 

WISCONSIN 

James  P.  Hillyer,  of  Necedah,  Wis.,  in  place 
of  W.  H.  Taft,  retired. 

Boyd  Brown,  of  Rewey,  Wis.,  in  place  of 
L.  M.  Gibbon,  retired. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Frid.w,  December  8, 1967 

H.R.    6167— CONFERENCE   REPORT 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  December  6, 1967,  Mr.  Rivers 
submitted  a  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H  Jl.  6167)  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


H.R.  13510— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  House  on 
Wednesday,  December  6,  1967,  Mr. 
Rivers  submitted  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R.  13510) 
to  increase  the  basic  pay  for  members  of 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE 

MoND.w,  December  11, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Msgr.  William  J.  Await,  pastor,  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  You  at 
the  beginning  of  this  new  week  for  the 
opportunity  of  being  of  service  to  the 
people  whom  we  represent.  In  so  doing 
we  are  mindful  that  in  serving  them  for 
Your  sake  we  are  serving  You  who 
through  Your  Son  have  identified  your- 
self with  even  the  least  of  the  brethren. 

While  we  ask  Your  blessing  on  our 
work,  our  petition  is  not  so  much  that 
we  ask  You  to  bless  what  we  decide  as  we 
ask  Your  guidance  In  our  decisions.  We 
ask  You  not  so  much  to  ratify  what  we 
have  done  as  to  guide  us  in  the  doing  so 
that  we  can  truly  say  "Thy  will  be 
done." 

With  gratitude  we  accept  the  freedom 
that  You  have  given  us  to  work  out  our 
destiny.  With  confidence  in  You  we  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  that  through  the 
course  of  human  events  You  have  laid 
on  our  shoulders.  Since  You  allow  us  to 


do  so  much  for  the  human  condition  that 
has  eternal  repercussions,  be  with  us  in 
Your  guidance  and  strength  today  and 
throughout  our  lives.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  11, 1967. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 

I  appoint  Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  a  Senator 

from  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  to  perform 

the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Carl  Hayden, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  thereupon 
took  the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
December  8,  1967,  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIMITATION  ON  STATEMENTS  DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  statements  in 
relation  to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  be  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calendar 
to  consider  Calendars  Nos.  894  and  895. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  11395)  to  amend  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1965  authorizing  the  prosecution  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  and  to  further  the 
objectives  of  the  act  of  July  14,  1960,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  910) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    OF    THE    BILL 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965 
(79  Stat.  663),  which  authorized  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  system  of 
rail  rapid  transit  lines  and  related  facilities 
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described  in  the  Agency's  report  entitled 
"Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the  Nation's  Capital, 
January  1966." 

The  bill  would  modify  the  physical  system 
described  in  the  Agency's  1966  report  to  au- 
thorize establishment  of  a  subway  rail  rapid 
transit  line  through  the  Federal  Triangle  and 
southwest  section  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  serve  the  burgeoning  public  and  pri- 
vate building  complex  south  of  Independ- 
ence Avenue,  and  deletion  of  the  presently 
authorized  Columbia  Heights  route  in  the 
north-central  section  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

BACKGROUND    OF    THE    LEGISLATION 

The  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "NCTA") 
was  established  by  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act  of  1960  (74  Stat.  537), 
which  requires,  in  section  204(a),  tliat  the 
Agency  shall  prepare  and  may  from  time 
to  time  revise  a  transit  development  program 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  within  the 
National  Capital  region.  Section  204(c)  of 
the  1960  act  provides  that  no  part  of  the 
program  may  be  carried  out  until  expressly 
authorized  by  the  Congress. 

Pursuant  to  recommendations  contained 
in  the  NC3TA  report  of  January  1966,  entitled 
"Rail  Rapid  Transit  for  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal," Congress  in  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  663) ,  author- 
ized the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital 
region,  consisting  of  a  basic  25-mile  system 
of  rail  rapid  transit  lines,  stations,  and  re- 
lated faclUtles. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
"WMATA")  succeeded  to  the  functions  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency  on 
October  1,  1967,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
89-774  (80  Stat.  1324),  in  which  Congress 
granted  its  consent  for  the  States  of  Virg^la 
and  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  amend  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Reg:ulation  Compact  to  establish  an 
organization  empowered  to  provide  transit 
faculties  in  the  National  Capital  region.  The 
WMATA 's  functions  Include  continuing  the 
development  of  the  facilities  authorized  by 
the  act  of  1965. 

After  the  present  program  was  approved 
on  September  8,  1966,  NCTA  moved  forward 
with  the  general  engineering  and  archi- 
tectural work  on  the  authorized  system.  Its 
activities  included  a  continuing  evaluation 
of  the  system  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  dis- 
tribute passengers  where  they  want  to  go 
downtown,  its  operating  elBciency,  and  its 
revenue  potential. 

Congress  has  each  year  appropriated  funds 
to  the  NCTA  for  its  operations,  including 
funds  to  permit  the  start  of  engineering  and 
other  work  preliminary  to  actual  construc- 
tion. 

Ckintracts  have  been  negotiated  with  gen- 
eral engineering  consultants  and  with  archi- 
tects to  press  ahead  with  the  work  to  be 
done  before  detailed  design  and  actual  con- 
struction could  be  undertaken.  A  compre- 
iiensive  program  of  soil  testing  to  obtain 
information  about  subsurface  conditions 
essential  to  subway  design  has  been  \inder- 
way  for  more  than  a  year. 

NCTA  recently  announced  it  had  com- 
pleted, in  a  span  of  only  18  months,  the 
aerial  mapping,  the  baseline  control  surveys, 
and  the  general  plans — with  the  definitive 
calculated  allnements  and  profiles — for  those 
routes  scheduled  for  early  construction.  In 
addition,  directive  drawings,  design  criteria, 
and  standard  construction  specifications  are 
complete. 

Also  It  announced  its  oils  consultant  had 
completed  the  current  drilling  program  with 
respect  to  all  elements  of  the  system  not  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  changes,  and  that 
subsurface  conditions  in  Washington  are  ac- 
ceptable for  subway  construction.  Four  hun- 


dred and  forty  test  boles  have  been  drilled, 
and  a  test  pit  deep  beneath  Lafayette  Park 
was  opened.  The  finding  is  that  water  con- 
ditions are  acceptable,  that  generally  an  al- 
luvial soil  exists,  and  that  in  some  parte  of 
the  city  excellent  rock  will  be  of  advantage 
d\iring  construction. 

Since  its  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
the  program  on  October  1,  1967,  WMATA 
has  entered  Into  two  contracts  for  final  de- 
sign of  sections  of  the  authorized  System 
not  Involved  in  the  modifications  recom- 
mended In  the  proposed  legislation. 

PROPOSED  MODinCATIONB  REFLECT  NEW  TRAFPXC 
STUDIES 

The  modifications  proposed  by  HJt.  11396 
are  the  result  of  additional  tralSc  studies 
and  surveys  covering  the  authorized  system 
undertaken  by  NCTA.  This  further  study  re- 
sulted from  concerns  expressed  in  1966  by 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Interior 
and  Related  Agencies  whether  certain  pa- 
tronage estimates  previously  developed  for 
the  transit  system  were  sufficiently  current 
and  whether  adequately  sophisticated  tech- 
niques had  been  applied.  The  subcommittee 
requested  further  traffic  studies  by  outside 
experts.  As  a  result,  under  contract  with 
NCTA,  a  comprehensive  up-to-date  traffic 
study  of  the  authorized  system  has  been 
conducted  by  a  well-known  firm  of  profes- 
sional transportation  engineers  and  plan- 
ners experienced  in  highway,  transit  and  city 
planning,  and  in  traffic  analysis  and  fore- 
casting. The  results  of  that  study  have  been 
provided  the  committee,  and  are  refiected  In 
the  NCTA  report  accompanying  the  present 
legislation  entitled  "Revised  Ttansit  Devel- 
opment Program  for  the  Nation's  Capital 
1967." 

THE  RECOMMENDED   MODIFICATIONS 

Growth  in  Southwest  Washington 
The  new  traffic  study  shows  that  down- 
town traffic  congestion  in  Washington  would 
not  be  alleviated  by  the  authorized  system 
to  the  extent  previously  expected.  The  em- 
ployment center  in  Southwest  Washington 
proved  to  be  a  major  generator  of  greatly 
increased  rapid  transit  patronage.  The  study 
found  that  large  numbers  would  ride  the  rail 
system  to  G  Street  NW.  and  then  transfer 
to  buses  to  complete  their  travel  to  the 
Southwest  employment  area.  D\iring  the  peak 
hour,  at  the  12th  and  O  Street  station,  70 
buses  would  be  required,  and  at  Eighth  and 
G  Street  50  buses  would  be  needed,  to  handle 
transfer  traffic.  The  result  would  be  more 
street  traffic  congestion  downtown  instead 
of  less.  Also,  the  division  of  transit  fares 
between  the  rail  system  and  the  bus  company 
would  be  greater  than  was  anticipated  by 
earlier  studies  and  would  reduce  rail  transit 
revenues. 

Since  the  present  basic  rapid  rail  transit 
Ejrstem  was  authorized  in  1965,  Southwest 
Washington  between  Capitol  Hill  and  12th 
Street  SW.  has  been  experiencing  a  dramatic 
change,  and  is  fast  becoming  the  major 
center  of  Federal  employment  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  exten- 
sive bviilding  program  in  Southwest  Wash- 
ington— a  program  that  Includes  both  Gov- 
ernment buildings  and  private  development 
which  will  include  office  buildings,  stores, 
and  a  new  hotel.  In  addition  to  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  already  located 
there  (the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  Department  of  Transportation, 
NASA,  and  others) ,  the  major  new  Govern- 
ment establishments  in  the  area  are  the  new 
Forrestal  Building,  which  is  expected  to 
amount  to  a  downtown  version  of  the  Penta- 
gon, and  the  huge  new  headquarters  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. An  extensive  employment  population 
explosion  Is  already  evident  there,  brought 
about  by  the  establishment  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  whose  employees  now 
spill  over  into  half  dozen  office  buildings  in 
Southwest  occupied  by  NASA,  HEW,  and 
USIA.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Govern- 
ment agencies  which  will  eventually  be 
housed  south  of  the  Mall. 

The  present  and  projected  employment  fig- 
ures for  the  Southwest  Mali  area  illustrate 
the  great  change  that  is  taking  place  there. 

SOUTH  MALL  EMPLOYMENT 


Ezoting    Projcctsd 
(1967'        (19&0) 


Federal: 

Ati<cu.tun 9,700  11,000 

Housinj  and  Urban  Development 5,600 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 8,S00  17,000 

Departmer.  ol  Defense 6,400 

Department  of  Tramportatioii 9,000 

Treasury 4,200  3,800 

Smittisonian  Institute 900  1,000 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration   2,400  2,400 

Miscellaneous  and  otiier 7,800  12,300 

Total 33,500  68,500 

Private 1,200  18,800 

Total 35,000  87.000 


Prior  to  1965,  planning  tor  the  basic  sub- 
way system  was  predicated  on  employment 
estimates  of  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  that  In  1980  there  would  be 
46,000  Jobs  located  in  the  Southwest  area. 
Since  then,  the  forecast  has  changed  radi- 
cally. By  1971  an  estimated  85,000  workers 
will  be  traveling  to  and  from  their  employ- 
ment In  Southwest.  The  area's  downtown 
daytime  population  will  exceed  the  down- 
town populations  in  cities  such  as  Seattle, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Baltimore. 

Street  traffic  congestion  is  already  severe 
in  Southwest  Washington,  especially  during 
rush  hours.  Much  of  the  parking  area  that 
was  available  when  the  present  basic  system 
was  authorized  has  disappeared.  Street  con- 
gestion is  expected  to  be  such  a  problem 
that  in  one  report  by  traffic  consultants  the 
General  Services  Administration  has  been 
advised  to  delay  a  part  of  its  public  buUd- 
ing  program  In  Southwest  until  the  subway 
rapid  transit  service  is  in  operation  within 
the  area.  The  Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Buildings  in  the  National  Capital  re- 
gion has  unanimously  endorsed  the  recom- 
mended Southwest  alinement,  and  urges  Its 
construction  as  part  of  the  basic  system  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Modification  No.  1 — Southtoest  route 

To  meet  the  mass  transit  requirements  of 
the  Southwest  employment  area,  both  NCTA 
and  its  successor  agency  the  WMATA  recom- 
mend that  the  rapid  rail  system  approved 
In  the  1965  act  be  revised  to  Include  service 
to  the  area  south  of  the  Mall  between  Capitol 
Hill  and  12th  Street  SW.,  as  follows:  by 
continuing  the  presently  authorized  Ben- 
ning  route  in  subway,  from  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  and  D  Street  SE.,  west  beneath  D 
Street  to  the  vicinity  of  12th  Street  SW., 
thence  north  along  12th  Street  to  the  vicinity 
of  I  Street  NW.,  thence  west  along  I  Street 
NW.,  to  a  point  where  the  line  would  connect 
with  and  become  part  of  the  already  au- 
thorized Pentagon  route.  The  new  alinement 
would  include  stations  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol,  Fourth  and  D  Streets  SW.,  Seventh 
and  D  Street  SW.,  12th  Street  and  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  SW.,  at  the  Federal  Tri- 
angle along  12th  Street  NW.,  and  at  16th  and 
I  Streets  NW.' 

Modification  No.  1  is  not  a  new  proposal. 
That  Washington's  BaU  Rapid  Transit  Sys- 
tem must  include  service  to  Southwest 
Washington  has  long  been  recognized.  Such  a 
rail  rapid  transit  line — on  a  route  alinement 
very   slmUar   to   the   present  recommenda- 


»For  maps  see  NCTA  report  "Revised 
Transit  Development  Program  for  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  1967"  at  pages  14-16.  infra. 
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tion — was  an  Integral  part  of  the  regional 
rapid  rail  transit  system  proposed  In  NCTA'a 
November  1962  report  to  the  President  "Rec- 
ommendations for  Transportation  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Region."  The  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Survey  report  and  plan  published  In 
1959  b7  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Capital  Regional 
Planning  Council  also  recommended  rail 
rapid  transit  service  to  12th  Street  and  In- 
dependence Avenue  SW. 

Modification  No.  2 — deletion  of  Columbia 
Heights  route 

The  presently  authorized  Columbia 
Heights  route  is  a  branch  line  extending 
from  a  junction  with  the  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue route  at  Columbia  Road  NW.  Into  north- 
central  Washington  to  Georgia  and  New 
Hampshir*  Avenues  NW.  The  recent  traffic 


study  raises  serious  questions  concerning  the 
economic  justification  of  the  line.  The  traf- 
fic data  collected  show  It  to  be  the  weakest 
route  in  the  system — producing  less  than 
one-half  the  passenger  volume  originally 
forecasted.  Estimates  developed  by  the  study 
show  that  the  line  will  produce  only  3,100 
passengers  In  its  peak  hour.  Instead  of  the 
6.700  predicted  previously.  This  Is  far  less 
than  the  projections  for  the  other  routes  of 
the  system.  Peak-hour  estimates  for  the 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Bennlng,  and  Silver 
Spring  lines  are  6,900.  17,000,  and  19.000 
respectively. 

This  disparity  t)etween  the  Columbia 
Heights  branch  and  the  other  routes  Is  even 
more  marked  In  the  24-hour  estimates  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  submitted  to 
the   committee. 


TABLE  12-A.-tSTIMATE0  IMO  TOTAL.  24-HOUR  MAXIMUM  LOAD  POINTS  AND  VOLUMES,  AUTHORIZED  SYSTEM 


Peak  hour  volume 


Route 


Location 


In- 
bound 


Out- 
bound 


Total 


Total 
24-lMMir 
»olim«> 


ijubway Between  Jud^iary  Sg.  and  8Mi  and  G     31.9CO  6.500  3«,W0 

a.*0   SilverSpriw            Between  Union  Station  and  jBdiaanrSq 19.000  3.2O0  22,200 

Connecticut......; Between  Catwrt  and  FloiKJa 6,900  2.600  9.500 

Columtjta  Heigtrts Betwean  Bebnonl  and  Florida...      .....-.-..  3.100  700  3.900 

Co««ectiett<  and  Columbia  Hail*. Beh»e«i  Con»ect<4il  and  12tfi  and  G  and  K...  ».  00  J.  700  17.  TOO 

Bunxi             BetwdM  Capitol  and  J u<lKi«fyS<| 17.100  4.800  21.ro0 

Peattjon                                               -  Between  I8th  and  H  and  12tli  and  G 8.400  10,500  18,900 


225.000 
126.300 
66.000 
25,700 
109.800 
128,200 
1U.800 


>  Inboowd  plus  oattoMid. 

Note:  Tgures  may  not  total  due  to  roundin(. 

According  to  WMATA,  this  volume  of  3,100 
peak-hour  passengers  from  Columbia 
Heights  does  not  Justify  rail  rapid  transit 
in  that  area  and  does  not  justify  the  expen- 
diture of  $56.5  million,  the  estimated  con- 
struction cost  of  the  line.  The  studies  show 
that  trains  from  Columbia  Heights  would 
carry  very  few  passengers  as  compared  with 
trains  from  Connecticut  Avenue,  Bennlng, 
Silver  Spring,  or  from  Virginia,  and  that 
actually  many  of  the  trains  from  Columbia 
Heights  would  be  operating  almost  empty 
as  compared  with  loaded  trains  from  these 
other  points. 

In  addition,  the  WMATA  testified  that 
there  is  another  reason  why  the  Columbia 
Heights  branch  line  should  not  be  built.  In 
the  Authority's  view,  the  needs  of  north- 
central  Washington,  including  the  Shaw  XJr- 
bah  Renewal  Area,  would  be  better  and  more 
efficiently  served  by  the  construction  of  an 
independent  subway  route  extending  into 
Maryland  in  the  Seventh  Street  traffic  corri- 
dor of  the  city.  Such  a  route  has  been  pro- 
posed as  part  of  an  expanded  regional  rail 
system.  The  committee  was  informed  that  to 
build  the  Columbia  Heights  line  would  be  to 
foreclose  this  more  desirable  route. 

During  the  hearing  on  the  bill,  held  No- 
vember 15.  1967,  concern  was  voiced  by  resi- 
dents of  Columbia  Heights  and  by  represent- 
atives of  a  number  of  civic,  citizen,  and 
business  organizations  in  that  part  of  the 
city  that  deletion  of  this  branch  line  would 
deny  their  area  adequate  transit  service,  ag- 
gravate the  problems  confronting  low-In- 
come residents  in  getting  to  and  from  their 
work,  and  because  the  lack  of  a  subway  line 
might  impair  such  citizens  access  to  employ- 
ment opportunities  elsewhere,  both  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Con- 
cern also  exists  because  of  a  feeling  In  some 
quarters  that  the  midclty  route  favored  by 
the  Transit  Authctlty  may  not  materialize. 
These  expressions  of  concern  have  been 
carefully  considered.  In  the  committee's  view, 
howerer.  the  allnement  selected  for  a  major 
facility  such  as  a  subway  route  must  be 
sucta  that  It  will  provide  the  most  efficient 
possible  service  to  the  maximum  number  of 
people.  Subways  must  be  designed  for  trunk 
line  serTlcc.  not  neighborhood  service.  While 
waik-on  tralBc  from  close  by  neighborhoods 


can  be  a  meaningful  factor,  the  bulk  of  the 
patronage  needed  to  support  such  facilities 
must  be  delivered  to  the  raU  Unes  by  feeder 
buses  coordinated  with  the  rail  transit  sched- 
ules. Washington's  rail  transit  system,  like 
systems  elsewhere,  anticipates  that  most  of 
its  patrons  will  ride  buses  a  short  distance 
to  a  rail  station  and  transfer  to  the  subway 
for  rapid  movement  throughout  the  region. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  by  the 
Transit  Authority  and  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Mc- 
Carter,  the  former  Administrator  of  the 
NCTA — a  recognized  expert  and  longtime 
leader  In  the  public  transportation  indus- 
try— was  that  the  Columbia  Heights  section 
of  the  city  can  and  should  be  served  effi- 
ciently and  economically  by  bus  transit. 
Transfer  to  the  subway  would  be  available 
at  Dupont  Circle  and  on  Connecticut  Avenue 
above  Rock  Creek  Park. 

The  Transit  Authority  Is  now  In  the  process 
of  formulating  a  plan  calling  for  additions 
to  the  basic  subway  system.  On  October  20, 
1961,  the  Authority  approved,  as  part  of  Its 
preliminary  proposal  for  a  regional  system, 
an  independent  midclty  line  that  would  be 
located  in  the  corridor  of  Seventh  Street  NW., 
to  serve  north-central  Washington,  and  ex- 
tending into  Maryland.  Public  hearings  on 
this  and  other  aspects  of  the  plan  are  to 
begin  early  in  the  new  year.  The  judgment  of 
the  Authority's  representative,  expressed  to 
the  committee,  is  that  this  midclty  line  will 
be  part  of  the  approved  regional  system.  Also, 
the  committee  understands  that  given  the 
necessary  approvals  and  funding  construc- 
tion would  be  possible  concurrently  with 
other  elements  of  the  basic  system. 

Since  the  proposed  midclty  subway  will 
serve  the  transit  needs  of  most  of  north- 
central  Washington,  and  because  Its  con- 
struction would  be  foreclosed  If  the  Colum- 
bia Heights  branch  were  built — a  branch 
route  which  the  record  shows  is  not  eco- 
nomically justifiable — the  Judgment  of  the 
committee  is  that  the  Columbia  Heights 
route  should  be  deleted  from  the  authorized 
system. 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  wants  to 
make  clear  Its  concern  that  deletion  of  the 
Columbia  Heights  branch  leaves  the  sub- 
way system  deficient  In  the  service  it  will 
provide  for   the  lower  income  segments   of 


the  population  in  the  District.  Action  must 
be  taken  by  the  Transit  Authority  to  obtain 
the  approval  and  commencement  of  con- 
struction of  an  lndei>endent  midclty  subway 
route  serving  north-central  Washington  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.  The  committee 
expects  the  Authority  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  required  to  fill  this  need  without  delay, 
and  hopes  that  construction  of  such  a  line 
win  be  approved  and  undertaken  concur- 
rently with  other  elements  of  the  transit 
system. 

riNANCtNC    THE    MODWICATIONS 

The  NCTA  report  and  the  WMATA  esti- 
mate that  at  current  prices  it  will  cost  $98 
million  to  construct  the  proposed  Southwest 
addition.  The  cost  of  the  Columbia  HelghU 
branch  would  be  an  estimated  $56.5  million. 
Given  deletion  of  Columbia  Heights,  the 
proposed  changes  will  result  in  a  net  In- 
crease In  the  estimated  cost  of  the  basic 
subway  amounting  to  $41.5  million. 

According  to  the  evidence  presented  to 
the  conunlttee,  the  operating  costs  of  the 
modified  system  will  not  be  significantly 
different  from  those  of  the  presently  au- 
thorized system.  The  recent  traffic  studies 
show  that  compared  with  the  present  sys- 
tem. In  1980,  the  modified  system  will  attract 
an  estimated  12,000  more  riders  than  the 
authorized  system  during  the  peak  hour, 
about  70.000  more  riders  dally,  and  some 
22.300,000   riders   annually. 

The  WMATA  estimates  that  In  1980  the 
Increased  patronage  on  the  modified  system 
would  produce  additional  net  annual  rev- 
enue— after  operating  costs  and  payment 
for  feeder  buses — of  approximately  $3.5  mil- 
lion. Applied  to  bond  debt  service  expense 
and  assuming  an  interest  rate  of  S>^  percent 
per  annum,  such  added  annual  revenue 
would  be  sufficient  to  fund  $55  million  of 
added  capital  costs  over  a  40-year  period. 

The  Authority  testified  that  tbla  amount 
of  additional  revenue  would  more  than  cover 
the  Increase  in  capital  costs  which  would 
result  from  the  recommended  modifications. 

The  total  estimated  capital  cost  of  con- 
structing the  system  originally  authorized 
by  Congress  In  1965  was  $431  million,  exclu- 
sive of  Interest  requirements,  financed  as 
follows : 

Source  of  fund* 
(In  mllUons] 

Federal  contribution $100.0 

District  of  Colimibla  contribution  ..       50.  0 
Public  sale  of  revenue  bonds 281.0 

Total    431.0 

Estimated   additional   cost   of  modi- 
fied system 41.5 

Total  cost   (exclusive  of  esca- 
lation)    472  5 

No  additional  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  are  authorized  by  the  bllL  The 
1965  act  authorized  only  partial  funding  of 
the  approved  basic  system — $100  million  In 
Federal  appropriations  and  $50  million  of 
District  of  Columbia  funds.  That  act,  and  the 
legislative  history  of  the  transit  develop- 
ment program  contemplates  that  the  new 
Transit  Authority  will  develop  plans  and  ar- 
rangements to  finance  the  balance  of  the 
cost  of  both  the  basic  transit  system  and  re- 
gional extensions  of  that  system.  Thus,  a 
present  approval  of  the  route  allnement 
proposed  by  this  bill  Is  consistent  with  the 
Congress'  prior  action  respecting  financial 
arrangements  for  the  transit  development 
program. 

ENDOBSEMKNT   OF  PROPOSED    REVISIONS 

Before  this  proposed  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  consideration,  the 
revised  program  was  studied  and  approved 
by  21  governing,  regulatory,  and  plainnlng 
bodies  and  other  organizations  in  the  Na- 
tional capital  region — practically  all  tbs 
agencies  affected. 
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This  action  was  taken  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 204(d)  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1960,  and  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  transmitted  a 
draft  copy  of  the  Revised  Transit  Develop- 
ment Program.  1967,  report  for  review  and 
comment  to  the  various  governing  bodies, 
reg^atory  bodies,  regional  organizations,  pri- 
vate transit  companies  and  unions  represent- 
ing their  employees,  and  others  specified  in 
that  section  of  the  act. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  those  endorsing  the 
modified  transit  system: 

Local  governing  bodies:  District  of  Colum- 
bia Commissioners,  Montgomery  Coiinty 
(Md.)  Council,  Prince  Georges  County  (Md.) 
Commissioners,  Arlington  County  (Va.) 
Board,  Fairfax  County  (Va.)  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Loudoun  County  (Va.)  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors, City  of  Alexandria  (Va.)  Mayor, 
Palls  Church  (Va.)   City  Council. 

Regulatory  body :  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission. 

Planning  bodies :  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  Washington  Sub- 
urban Transit  Commission,  Northern  Vir- 
ginia Transportation  Commission,  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission,  Council  of 
Government.  Northern  Virginia  Regional 
Planning  Commission,  Maryland  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  Fed- 
eral City  Council,  National  Capital  Regional 
Transportation  Planning  Board. 

Transit  companies:  D.C.  Transit  Systems, 
Inc.;  Washington,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
Coach  Co.,  Inc. 

Union:  Amalgamated  Transit  Union  (Lo- 
cal 689). 

Further,  the  proposed  modification  to  add 
the  line  to  serve  Southwest  Washington  has 
the  strong  support  of  two  committees  within 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  hav- 
ing clear  interests  and  responsibilities  on 
which  the  modifications  bear  significantly. 

One  of  these,  the  Southwest  Area  Trans- 
portation Committee,  consists  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services,  and  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  various  official  organizations  having 
cognizance  of  planning,  traffic  movement, 
and  related  matters  on  behalf  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  other  committee,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Federal  Buildings  In  the  National 
Capital  Region,  was  created  at  the  direction 
of  the  President  early  In  1966  and  consists 
of  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  as 
Chairman;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense (Administration);  until  October  1  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency;  and  until  November  9,  the 
Engineer  Commissioner,  District  of  Colum- 
bia Government. 

That  committee,  charged  with  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  maintaining  cur- 
rent and  long-range  plans  for  the  provision 
of  Federal  office  space  in  the  National  Capital 
region,  and  reporting  its  progress  to  the  Pres- 
ident, has  noted  the  developing  transporta- 
tion problem  in  the  Southwest.  The  com- 
mittee unanimously  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  provision  of  rapid  rail  transit  service 
to  the  Southwest  area  such  as  that  proposed 
by  HJl.  11395. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  addition  of  the  proposed  line  to  serve 
the  Southwest  area  of  Washington  Is  fully 
supported.  Certainly,  the  needs  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  alone  in  this  area  are  such 
that  this  service  should  be  provided  as  part 
of  the  basic  subway  system  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

The  Colimibla  Heights  branch  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  transit  system  Is  not  eco- 
nomically justifiable  and  would  foreclose  the 


construction  of  an  Independent  north-south 
midclty  subway  line  that  would  more  effec- 
tively serve  the  low  Income  and  other  popu- 
lation of  north-central  Washington.  The  Co- 
lumbia Heights  branch  should  be  deleted 
from  the  system  in  favor  of  prompt  action  by 
the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority  to  obtain  the  approval  and  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  such  a  mid- 
clty route. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
modifications  of  the  transit  system  proposed 
by  H.R.  11395  have  been  fully  justified  and 
should  be  approved.  The  bill  is  commended 
to  the  Senate  for  enactment. 


HJl.  8376  has  received  the  endorsement  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States, 
which  considered  alternate  proposals  to  au- 
thorize the  eastern  District  to  sit  at  Htint- 
ington,  Hauppauge  smd  Mineola,  Mlneola  and 
Riverhead,  and  specifically  voted  disapproval 
of  each  (see  letter  of  W.  S.  Foley,  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  Uj8.  Courts,  infra) .  The 
Department  of  Justice  deferred  to  the  choice 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  (see  letter  of  War- 
ren Christopher,  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
Infra) .  The  passage  of  HH.  8376  Is  warmly 
supported  by  local  bar  associations  and 
county  and  local  government  units. 


DISTRICT  COURT  FOR  THE   EAST- 
ERN  DISTRICT   OP   NEW   YORK 

The  blU  (H.R.  8376)  to  provide  that 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  shall  be  held  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and  Mineola,  N.Y.,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  911J .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  8376  amends  section  112(c)  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  to  sit  at  Mineola,  as  weU  as  at 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

STATEMENT 

The  eastern  district  of  New  York  com- 
prises the  counties  of  Kings,  Nassau,  Queens, 
Richmond,  and  Suffolk,  and,  concurrently 
with  the  southern  district,  the  waters  within 
the  counties  of  Bronx  and  New  York.  Title 
28.  United  States  Oode,  section  lia(c)  pro- 
vides that  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
New  York  shaU  be  held  at  Brooklyn. 

The  counties  of  Queens,  Nassau,  and  Suf- 
folk are  located  on  Long  Island.  Queens 
County  is  relatively  close  to  Brooklyn,  but 
Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties  stretch  east- 
ward along  Long  Island,  maximum  distance 
from  Brooklyn  being  approximately  129  miles. 

Nassau  and  Suffolk  account  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  6,626,672  persons 
living  in  the  eastern  district  (1960  census), 
and  the  population  of  these  two  counties 
has  Increased  approximately  120  percent 
since  1950.  An  estimated  40,000  business  es- 
tablishments are  located  within  their  bound- 
aries. 

The  eastern  district  caseload  has  been  the 
eighth  largest  in  civil  maters,  and  the  fourth 
largest  in  criminal  matters.  In  the  Nation. 
Studies  by  bar  associations  and  the  clerk 
of  the  court  have  indicated  that  a  substan- 
tial number  of  eastern  district  cases  Involve 
individual  and  corporate  litigants  resident 
within  Nassau  or  Suffolk  Counties.  For  such 
litigants,  round-trip  travel  to  Brooklyn  over 
heavily  congested  arteries  to  and  from  New 
York  City  may  require  as  much  as  4  hours. 

Bflneola  is  situated  In  Nassau  County,  Is 
approximately  30  miles  from  Brooklyn,  and  is 
already  the  situs  of  State  and  county  courts. 
Your  committee  believes  that  the  holding  of 
court  at  Mineola  wUl  ease  the  burdens  of 
Jurors,  witnesses,  parties,  and  attorneys  In- 
volved in  cases  originating  in  Nassau  and 
Suffolk  Counties.  The  additional  place  of 
holding  court  will  not  require  Increased  ex- 
penditures by  the  Government,  since  court 
facilities  at  Mineola  will  be  made  available 
by  the  Nassau  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
at  no  cost  to  the  United  States.  (See  reso- 
lution of  Nassau  County  Board  of  Super- 
visors. Infra.) 


DEAD  END  STRATEGY  OP  THE 
STREETS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  week,  as  in  weeks  prior  to  that, 
there  have  been  demonstrations  of  pro- 
test directed  against  the  policies  of  this 
Government  in  relation  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  Some  of  these  protesters  have 
gone  to  extremes.  First  of  all,  I  would 
call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that, 
under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, every  American  is  guaranteed 
the  right  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  pe- 
tition and  the  right  to  free  assembly.  I 
would  point  out  also  that  that  most 
precious  right  of  all  is  guaranteed — the 
one  enabling  every  protester  to  express 
emphatically  what  ]tiis  views  are — the 
right  to  the  secret  ballot. 

It  also  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  opponents  should  not  be  so  opinion- 
ated or  so  angelic  or  so  sacrosanct  that 
they  would  not  recognize  the  right  of 
others  to  uphold  the  opposite  point  of 
view.  It  is  Imperative  in  our  form  of 
government  that  constructive  attitudes 
be  assumed  by  both  sides  or  by  tdl  sides. 
It  is  imperative  to  imderstand  that  de- 
struction mu£t  not  be  allowed  and  that, 
in  any  event,  no  license  Is  granted  under 
the  Constitution. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  also,  that  those 
who  take  part  in  these  demonstrations 
and  choose  to  go  to  extremes  create  a 
difficult  position  for  those  who  construc- 
tively, legitimately,  and  honestly  believe 
in  an  honorable,  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  situation  in  Vietnam.  These  far-out 
demonstrations  do  little  good  for  those 
who  believe  in  constructive  opposition 
and  indeed,  cause  much  harm.  Most  of 
the  country  responds  negatively  to  the 
spectacle  of  demonstrations  so  palpably 
intended  to  paralyze  rather  than  to 
persuade. 

To  those  who  deem  themselves  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  angels  I  would  say 
that  you  should  not  demand  a  double 
standard,  that  your  irresponsible  actions 
inflame  opposition  rather  than  invite 
support  and  sympathy.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  is  not  a  one- 
way street. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Post  of  December  9  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
'  There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows : 

(From  the  New  York  Post] 
Dead-end  Strategy  or  the  Streets 

In  the  newest  anti-war  demonstrations 
in  this  and  other  cities  many  young  men 
and    women    have    conscientiously    risked 
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ttadr  tntnrea  to  voice  UMfr  protest  against 
what  tbej  regard  aa  an  uneonaelonablc 
war.  Tiuj  deaerre  to  be  taken  aertoasly. 
But  as  tha  week  at  "restctance"  drawa  to 
an  end.  tbey  most  oonfront  aerloot  quea- 
tlona  about  the  nature  and  relevance  ot 
tbia  form  of  random  rebellion.  Those  eld- 
ers wbo  enoonraged  and  participated  In  tbc 
upheaval  should  be  eaigaged  In  even  more 
agonizing  reappraisal. 

The  stated  purpose  of  the  demonstra. 
tions  here  was  to  obstruct  and  shut  down 
the  Induction  center  on  Whitehall  Street. 
The  plan  failed,  as  any  rational  dissident 
must  have  known  it  would.  Was  this  failure 
a  "success"  because  It  received  national 
headlines  and  TV  attention?  Prcon  the 
viewpoint  of  that  fragment  of  the  protesters 
whose  hearts  belong  to  Hanoi,  Peking  and 
Moscow,  there  was  probably  some  reason  for 
satisfaction.  They  created  at  least  a  tiny 
miniature  of  guerrilla  warfare  In  local  streets 
and  even  required  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  assign  a  stand-in  to  a 
"decoy"  car  when  he  came  to  New  York  for 
Cardinal  Spellman's  funeral. 

But  for  those  who  took  part  whose  gen- 
uine objective  Is  an  honorable,  negotiated 
peace,  tbere  could  be  little  cause  tar  re- 
Joielnjg. 

Apart  Irotn  the  practical  tactical  failure 
(recmiUng  proceeded  as  usual),  there  was 
a  larger  one— the  alienation  of  many  Ameri- 
cans whose  doubts  and  anxieties  about  the 
war  have  steadily  mounted. 

Whether  Dr.  Spock  and  his  younger  co- 
horts Uke  It  or  not,  a  basic  fact  of  American 
life  Is  that  most  of  the  country  responds 
negattveiy  to  the  spectacle  of  demonstra - 
tloos  so  palpably  designed  to  paralyse  rather 
than  to  p«nn*de.  To  attempt  to  block  access 
to  an  Induction  center  Is  no  less  lawless — no 
matter  hoiw  different  the  moral  values  of 
the  activists — than  It  was  to  seek  to  bar 
James  Meredith  from  the  Mississippi  cam- 
pus. When  those  wbo  deem  themselves  on 
the  aide  ot  the  angels  demand  a  double- 
standard,  they  Inflame  opposition  rather 
than  Invite  support  and  sympathy.  When 
the  movement  for  peace  Is  depicted  on  TV 
screens  throughout  the  nation  as  a  futile 
army  of  disruption,  only  the  hawks  gain 
gToiand  In  the  crucial  battle  for  American 
opinion.  Tb«  Rrst  Amendment  Is  not  a  one- 
way street. 

Mr.  »<iif?Hi«7.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAWSPTKTJ?.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  heartily 
applaud  the  ccimnents  which  the  leader 
cf  the  majority  in  the  Senate  has  just 
made. 

No  one  in  the  Chamber  is  more  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  free  speech  than  the 
senior  Senator  from  California,  but  the 
constitutional  right  of  free  speech  is  not 
a  license  to  break  the  law. 

There  are  those  in  this  coimtry,  Mr. 
I*resident,  who  are  attempting  to  use 
their  constitutional  right  of  free  speech 
as  a  ploy,  as  a  facade,  as  a  cover  under 
which  they  break  Federal  law  and  State 
law.  They  do  a  terrible  disservice  to  the 
right  of  dissent  in  this  Nation. 

The  able  Senator  from  Montana  is 
eternally  correct  in  what  he  has  said- 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  jield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  my  congratulations  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  the  com- 
ments he  has  just  made. 

Several  weeks  ago,  when  the  march  on 
th«  Pentagon  was  being  planned.  I  had 
occasion  to  speaii  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 


ate about  what  I  considered  a  clear  need; 
and  I  made  a  clear  call  for  the  forces 
of  the  military  to  be  employed.  If  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  assure  the  Integrity  of 
the  operations  of  the  Pentagon.  I  believe 
the  issue  then — as  the  issue  before  us 
today  seems  to  be — was  not  one  of  the 
right  of  free  speech,  but  something  far 
beyond  that:  the  efforts  of  people  who 
seek,  imder  the  guise  of  the  license  that 
they  presume  is  written  in  the  first 
amendment,  to  do  things  that  were  never 
at  all  contemplated. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  for  calling  attention  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  right  of  free  speech, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  license  to  com- 
mit unlawful  acts,  on  the  other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  AMERICAN  PEO- 
PLE BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
MEXICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  our 
closest  neighbor,  along  with  Canada,  Is 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Mexican 
States,  now  under  the  leadership  of  one 
of  this  hemisphere's — if  not  one  of  the 
world's — outstsuidlng  chiefs  of  state. 
President  Gustavo  Dla«  Ordaz. 

Because  of  the  extremely  close  rela- 
tionship between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  coupled  with  the  very  close  per- 
sonal friendship  between  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  and  President  Gustavo 
Diaz  Ordaz,  I  was  gratified,  though  not 
surprised,  to  note  that  the  President  of 
Mexico  on  December  1,  1967,  the  third 
anniversary  of  his  administration,  said 
in  response  to  a  question  asked  by  a  re- 
porter at  his  press  conference  on  that 
date: 

Our  relations,  I  believe,  are  at  their  best. 
I  do  not  say  they  cannot  be  Improved  be- 
cause everything  that  Is  human  can  be  per- 
fected: we  can  and  should,  as  members  of 
the  government  and  peoples  of  both  coun- 
tries, make  greater  and  lasting  efforts  to 
imjjrove  our  relations.  They  ari  at  present, 
however,  exceedingly  cordial  and  based 
fundamentally  on  an  absolute  reciprocity  of 
respect  and  show  of  friendship  and  truth.  I 
believe  that  deceit  has  no  ethical  justifica- 
tion even  between  enemies,  but  between 
friends  it  is  unpardonable.  The  language  of 
friends  Is  the  language  of  truth. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
President  Johnson  on  various  problems,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  always  had  nuig- 
nlficent  results  telUng  him  the  truth.  WhUe 
I  am  on  the  point,  let  me  pay  homage  to  a 
country  which  among  its  virtues  knows  how 
to  listen  to.  not  Just  to  tolerate,  the  truth. 
It  listens  to  It  attentively,  meditates  on  the 
truth  which  is  presented  to  them  and  acts 
accordingly.  Tou  and  I  were  witness  to  the 
way  In  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  listened  to  our  modest  words  of  truth, 
not  simply  tolerating  what  we  had  to  say, 
but  giving  cordial  attention  to  what  was 
said  by  outward  signs  of  their  assent.  In  this 
respect.  Congress  simply  reflects  one  of  the 
traditional  virtues  of  the  American  people; 
that  of  knowing  bow  to  tell  and  bow  to 
listen  to  the  truth. 

This  tribute  to  the  American  people, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  VS.  Congress — which  Presi- 
dent Diaz  Ordaz  honored  by  addressing 
in  joint  session — is  being  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  today  as  an- 


other indication  of  the  depth  of  under- 
standing between  our  two  countries,  an 
understanding  based  on  equality,  dig- 
nity, respect,  and  a  deep  appreciation  of 
wliat  each  country  means  to  the  other  in 
these  troubled  times. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wiD  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  minority,  I  apfdaud  with 
enthusiasm  the  comments  which  have 
been  made  by  the  leader  of  the  majority 
In  this  Chamber. 

I  wish  to  recall  again,  with  respect 
to  our  relations  with  our  good  neighbor, 
the  courageous  decision  which  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  made  a  few  days  ago 
in  announcing  to  the  world  that  all  of 
its  gold  bullion  reserve  would  t>e  put  on 
the  line  and  be  made  available  for  sale 
at  $35  an  ounce.  TTiat  announcement 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  Its  an- 
swer of  faith  in  the  currency  of  its 
northern  neighbor,  and  to  the  attack  on 
the  American  dollar  from  one  source 
across  the  seas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  ex- 
cellent relations  between  these  two  good 
neighbors.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  better  friends  than  the 
people  of  Mexico.  And  I  agree  with  the 
distinguished  chief  executive  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  that  those  relations 
may  be  made  better  and  I  want  to  work 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California,  the  acting  minority  leader, 
who  has  himself  had  a  very  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Mexican  States,  and  who  has  been  an 
outstanding  friend  of  thoee  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent  who  live  In  Cali- 
fornia: and  they  have  made  a  significant 
contribution,  as  well. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Indeed  they  have.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 
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WAIVER  OF  CALL  OF  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  waive  the  call 
of  the  calendar  under  rule  Vm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE    MEETINGS    DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today, 
and  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
authorized  to  meet  until  11  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  Cal- 
endar No.  28.  Executive  M.  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session  on  the  Elxecutlve 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  28  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  OF  THE  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL  MARITIME  CON- 
SULTATIVE ORGANIZATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  consider  Executive  M,  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  proceeded 
to  consider  Executive  M,  90th  Congress, 
first  session,  an  amendment  to  article  28 
of  the  CtKivention  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion, which  was  read  the  second  time  as 
follows: 
Amknomknt  to  Article  28  or  Tint  Convxn- 

TIOK  OF  THE  INTERGOVERNMSNTAL  MAKmia 
CONSULTATIVS  ORGANIZATION 

Resolution  A.  70  (IV)  adopted  on  28 
September  1965 
The  Assemblt, 

recoonizzng  the  need  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Com- 
mittee and  to  modify  their  method  of  elec- 
tion, 

CONSEQtnNTLY      HAVING      ADOPTED,      at      the 

fourth  regular  session  of  the  Assembly,  an 
amendment,  the  text  of  which  Is  contained 
In  the  Annex  to  this  Resolution,  to  Article 
28  ot  the  Convention  on  the  Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime  Consulatlve  Organization. 

DcTERUiNES,  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  62  of  the  Convention,  that 
the  amendment  adopted  hereunder  Is  of 
such  a  nature  that  any  Member  which  here- 
after declares  that  It  does  not  accept  such 
amendment  and  which  does  not  accept  the 
amendment  within  a  i>eriod  of  twelve  months 
after  the  amendment  comes  Into  force  shall, 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  period,  cease  to 
be  a  Party  to  the  Convention. 

Requests  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Or- 
ganlzaUon  to  effect  the  deposit  with  the  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations  of  the 
adopted  amendment  in  conformity  with  Ar- 
ticle 63  of  the  Convention  and  to  receive 
declarations  and  Instruments  of  acceptance 
as  provided  for  in  Article  64,  and 

Ikvitbs  the  Member  Governments  to  accept 
the  adopted  amendment  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date  after  receiving  a  copy  thereof  from 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Nations, 
by  communicating  an  Instrument  of  accept- 
ance to  the  Secretary-General  for  deposit 
with  the  Secretary-General  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Aknxz 

The  existing  text  of  Article  28  of  the  Con- 
vention is  replaced  by  the  following: 

"The  Maritime  Safety  Committee  shall  con- 
sist of  sixteen  members  elected  by  the  A^r. 
sembly  from  members,  Government*  of  those 
States  having  an  important  Interest  in  mari- 
time safety  of  which: 

"(a)  Eight  members  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  ten  largest  shipov  Hng  States. 

"(b)  Four  members  shall  be  elected  In  such 
manner  as  to  ensure  that,  under  this  sub- 
paragraph, a  State  In  each  of  the  foUowlng 
areas  Is  represented: 

"I.  Africa 

"n.  The  Americas 

"tn.  Asia  and  Oceania 

"IV.  Europe. 

"(c)  The  remaining  four  members  shall  be 
elected  from  among  States  not  otherwise 
represented  on  the  Committee. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  Article,  States 
having  an  important  interest  In  maritime 
safety  ahaU  include,  for  example.  States  in- 
terested In  the  supply  of  large  numbers  of 
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crews  or  In  the  carriage  of  large  numbers  of 
berthed  or  unberthed  passengers. 

"Members  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Commit- 
tee shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election." 

Certified  a  true  copy  ot  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion A.70(IV)  of  28  September  1S>66  and  of 
Its  Annex. 

E.  C.  V.  Goad, 
Acting  Secretary-General  of  the  Inter- 
Govemmental    Maritime    Consulta- 
tive Organization. 
22  October  1966. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
treaty  now  before  the  Senate  for  consid- 
eration was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Executive  M  of  the  90th  Congress,  first 
session,  contains  a  simple  amendment  to 
the  convention  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Consultative  Organization 
known  briefly  as  IMCO.  The  amendment 
increases  the  size  of  one  of  its  important 
committees — the  Maritime  Serfety  Com- 
mittee— from  14  to  16  members.  At  the 
same  time,  and  more  Important  to  the 
United  States,  it  changes  the  method  of 
their  election.  Presently,  eight  of  the  14 
committee  members  are  elected  auto- 
matically from  the  eight  most  important 
maritime  nations,  which  includes  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  six  from 
other  nations  having  an  important  in- 
terest In  maritime  safety.  Under  the 
amendment,  of  the  16  members,  eight 
would  be  elected  from  the  10  most  Impor- 
tant maritime  nations,  four  from  geo- 
graphic areas — that  Is  one  each  from 
Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia  and  Oceania, 
and  Europe — and  the  last  four  from 
other  nations  having  an  Important  in- 
terest In  maritime  safety. 

The  significance  of  the  amendment  Is 
that  It  makes  possible,  but  highly  un- 
likely, that  the  United  States  might 
someday  not  be  elected  to  this  Impor- 
tant committee.  For  that  principal  rea- 
son, the  United  States  delegation  op- 
posed the  amendment  at  the  IMCO  As- 
sembly in  1965  at  which  it  was  adopted. 
However,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
IMCO  members  favored  tills  enlarge- 
ment because  IMCO  Itself  had  grown 
and  the  increase  was  small  by  compari- 
son and  because  they  supported  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  geographic  representa- 
tion. 

IMCO  amendments  enter  into  force  12 
months  after  two-thirds  of  the  members 
have  signified  their  acceptance  of  the 
amendment.  This  particular  amendment 
will  become  effective  on  November  3, 
1968 
>.  The  choice  before  the  United  States  is 
essentially  restricted  to  three  courses: 
First,  notification  to  IMCO  that  we  do 
not  accept  the  amendment,  which  would 
ultimately  result  In  the  United  States 
ceasing  to  be  a  member,  second,  inaction, 
or  third,  favorable  action. 

The  committee  carefully  conddered 
these  choices  euid  agreed  that  favorable 
action  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Soiate.  On  the  one  hand,  this  matter  Is 
not  so  serious  that  terminating  our  par- 
ticipation in  IMCO  should  be  considered. 
If  it  should  become  serious,  moreover,  the 
IMCO  convention  contains  provisions  for 
withdrawing  our  membership.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  approving  what  is  fav- 
ored by  BO  many  other  IMCO  members 


we  may  be  able  to  advance  some  of  our 
objectives  in  IMCO — continuing  Im- 
provements In  ship  safety  standards,  oil 
pollution  measures,  and  other  IMCO 
projects  important  to  the  United  States. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommends  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  report  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  excerpts  from  the  report  are  as 
follows: 

PROVISIONS 

This  amendment  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative 
Organization  (IMCO)  applies  to  article  28 
which  concerns  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  Maritime  Safety  Committee,  IMCO's 
principal  and  most  active  technical  commit- 
tee. 

As  presently  constituted,  this  Committee 
Is  composed  of  14  members  elected  for  4-year 
terms  as  follows :  eight  from  the  largest  ship- 
owning  nations  (this  automatically  Includes 
the  United  States)  and  the  rest  from  those 
nations  having  an  important  Interest  in 
maritime  safety,  which  Is  defined  as  In- 
cluding, for  example,  nations  interested  in 
supplying  large  numbers  of  crews  or  in  the 
carrying  of  large  numbers  of  passengers. 

The  present  amendment  would  Increase 
the  size  of  the  Maritime  Safety  Committee  to 
16  members  and  modify  the  method  of  elec- 
tion as  foUows:  eight  members  to  be  elected 
from  among  the  10  largest  shipowning  states, 
four  members  from  each  of  the  following 
gec^raphic  areas — ^Africa,  the  Americas,  Asia 
and  Oceania,  and  Europe — and  four  members 
from  nations  not  otherwise  represented  hav- 
ing an  important  interest  in  maritime  safety. 

The  amendment  wUl  come  into  force  12 
months  after  its  acceptance  by  two-thirds  of 
the  members  for  all  members  except  those 
who,  before  the  amendment  comes  into  force, 
make  a  declaration  that  they  do  not  accept 
the  amendment.  As  at  the  present,  44  niem- 
bers  had  signified  Hielr  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  and  it  will  become  effective  No- 
vember 3,  1968. 

BACKGROinrD      , 

IMCO  is  a  United  Nations  specialized 
agency,  dealing  on  a  consultative  and  ad- 
visory basis  with  technical  matters  having  to 
do  with  shipping  engaged  In  intemaUonal 
trade,  standards  of  maritime  safety  and  navi- 
gation, removal  of  unnecessary  governmental 
restrictions  and  discriminations  affecting 
shipping,  oil  pollutions,  etc.  The  original  con- 
vention was  signed  in  1948,  approved  by  the 
Senate  In  1950,  and  entered  into  force  In  1958. 
Sixty-five  nations  are  currently  members.  The 
U.S.  calendar  year  1967  contribution  is  esti- 
mated at  »93,186,  or  11.39  percent  of  toUl 
contributions. 

In  1966  the  Senate  approved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  IMCO  Convention  which  en- 
larged the  size  of  the  IMCO  Council  from  16 
to  18  members.  In  1967,  the  Senate  has  ap- 
proved two  IMCO-negotlated  Instruments,  a 
Maritime  FacUlUtlon  Convention  and 
amendments  to  the  Safety  of  Life  at 
Sea  Convention.  IMCO  is  now  urgently  In- 
volved in  studying  further  oil  pollution 
measures,  as  a  result  of  the  Torrey  Canyon 
incident,  which  will  be  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  when  agreement  is  reached. 

The  present  amendment  was  adopted  by 
the  IMCO  Assembly  on  September  28,  1965. 
with  the  U.S.  delegation  at  that  time  op- 
posed. It  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  by  the 
President  on  July  13,  1967,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Senate  giv«  Its  advice 
and  consent  to  Its  aooeptanea. 
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COMIUTTEX   ACTION   AND   RXCOMMENDATIOK 

On  December  7,  1967,  Mr.  William  K. 
MUler,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Maritime  Af- 
fairs, accompanied  by  Mr.  Knute  Malmborg, 
Office  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  both  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  testified  before  the  com- 
mittee In  executive  session  in  favor  of  the 
amendment.  Mr.  Miller's  prei>ared  statement 
is  printed  in  the  appendix.  On  December  8, 
the  committee  ordered  the  amendment  favor- 
ably reported  to  the  Senate. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  under  the  new 
method  of  selection,  the  United  States  is  no 
longer  automatically  assiired  a  seat  on  the 
Maritime  Safety  Committee.  In  the  words  of 
the  witness  this  Is  "only  almost  sure."  If  the 
United  States  should  not  be  elected  as  one 
of  the  eight  largest  shlpownlng  nations,  it 
would  be  eligible  for  election  under  either 
of  the  other  two  categories.  Lastly,  If  U.S. 
participation  In  IMCO  should  cease  to  serve 
our  national  Interest,  the  IM.CO  Convention 
contains  provisions  for  withdrawal. 

The  amendment  having  been  adopted  by 
IMCO,  the  basic  question  for  the  United 
States  is  whether  to  reject  it.  whether  to  take 
no  action,  or  whether  to  accept  it.  If  the 
United  States  took  negative  action  and  (1) 
declared  that  it  did  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  (2)  did  not  accept  the  amendment 
within  a  period  of  a  year  after  it  came  into 
force,  it  would  automatically  cease  to  be  a 
party  to  the  IMCO  Convention  under  the 
provisions  of  article  52.  The  amendment  is 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
State,  of  such  nature  as  to  warrant  considera- 
tion of  negative  action,  and  the  committee 
concurs. 

The  question  therefore  revolves  on  whether 
to  take  any  action  at  all,  since  none  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  amendment  binding  on  the 
United  States  on  Nevember  3,  1968.  Here 
again,  the  committee  agrees  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  that  p>ositive  action  is  desirable 
on  the  grounds  of  goodwill.  An  overwhelm- 
ingly majority  of  IMCO  members  favored  this 
amendment  and  for  the  United  States  to  go 
along  now  might  help  promote  its  interests 
in  various  IMCO  undertakings. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  accept- 
ance of  this  amendment  to  the  IMCO  Con- 
vention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  the  treaty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  having  passed  through  its 
various  parliamentary  stages  up  to  and 
including  the  presentation  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification,  which  will  be  read. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Resolved  itico-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  ratification  of  an 
amendment  to  article  28  of  the  Convention 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization,  which  amendment 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  Orga- 
nization on  September  28,  1965.  (Executive 
M,  ninetieth  Congress,  first  session). 

TJNANTMOtJS-CONSXNT    AGEEEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  treaty  take  place  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Thurmond 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  INDEMNIFICATION  BY 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  FOR  LOSSES 
SUFFERED  BY  AMERICAN  FISH- 
ERMEN  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
WATERS 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
calendar  will  soon  be  pending  a  bill 
which,  if  passed,  will  place  the  UB.  Gov- 
ernment In  a  new  field  of  subsidy.  The 
bill  about  which  I  speak  contemplates 
making  the  United  States  the  guarantor 
against  all  losses  that  may  be  suffered 
by  fishermen  on  the  high  seas  when 
their  ships  are  seized  by  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

South  American  nations  have  at  times 
seized  fishing  equipment  operating  in 
international  waters  off  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  ships  have  been  seized,  car- 
goes taken,  and  fines  imposed. 

The  bUl  will  provide  that  if  and  when 
such  seizure  is  mswie,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  indemnify  the  fisher- 
men in  an  amount  equal  to  66  percent  of 
their  losses.  The  Commerce  Committee 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  last 
Friday  recommended  rejection. 

The  amount  of  money  involved  Is  not 
significant.  It  is  limited  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  not  more  than  $150,000  a  year,  but 
the  principle  involved  is  of  a  grave 
nature.  If  we  subsidize  these  fishermen 
against  losses  through  wrongs  com- 
mitted on  them  by  foreign  governments, 
my  query  is:  How  will  we  avoid,  in  the 
end,  adopting  a  law  that  will  provide  for 
the  indemnification  of  every  American 
business  that  Is  seized  by  a  foreign 
nation? 

My  query  would  be.  What  about  the 
businesses  in  Cuba?  A  foreign  govern- 
ment seized  those  American  investments 
without  remuneration  to  the  victims  of 
the  seizure.  We  do  not  provide  for  in- 
demnifying for  the  loss  of  such  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  Government  is 
to  indemnify  fishermen  because  the  Gov- 
ernment did  not  send  battleships  down 
there  to  stop  the  seizure,  what  about  the 
victims  of  riots  in  Detroit,  Rochester,  and 
Cleveland?  Does  the  Government  be- 
come the  guarantor  against  losses  suf- 
fered by  individuals  whose  rights  are 
violated  as  a  result,  allegedly,  of  the 
Government's  not  providing  adequate 
protection  for  them? 

Coimtless  numbers  of  claims  have  been 
made  by  American  nationals  against  for- 


eign governments  for  expropriation  of 
property  and  other  wrongs  committed. 
We  do  not  provide  that  the  taxpayers 
shall  guarantee  these  victims  against 
losses. 

It  is  a  new  field,  and  it  Is  a  dangerous 
field  Mr.  President.  If  and  when  the  U.S. 
Government  says  that  "We  will  protect 
every  citizen  against  loss  suffered  by 
transgressions  of  foreign  governments," 
we  are  substituting  U.S.  taxpayers  for 
the  responsible  foreign  governments. 

Finally.  I  repeat,  if  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  the  fishermen,  what  about  the 
victims  of  the  riot?  What  about  the  vic- 
tim in  Washington  who  was  raped  21 
times  by  a  group  of  men?  Are  we  to  in- 
demnify her?  We  ought  to,  if  we  are 
going  to  indemnify  the  fishermen. 

What  is  there  about  the  fishing  indus- 
try that  gives  it  this  hallowed  aura  which 
entitles  it  to  special  treatment?  It  should 
not  be  given  that  special  treatment. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  has  yet  come 
to  the  Senate  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  but  I  have  made  my 
statement  here  so  my  colleagues  will  im- 
derstand  what  is  happening.  Another 
field  of  subsidies.  Another  giveaway  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Another  squan- 
dering of  the  taxpayers'  money.  All  this 
without  any  justification  whatsoever  and 
contrary  to  every  concept  of  what  is  the 
true  obligation  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers  to 
its  nationals  who  are  wronged  by  foreign 
governments. 
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ONE  REASON  WHY  CRIME  IS  A 
NATIONWIDE  PLAGUE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI  made  a  very 
fine  and  impressive  speech  here  on  the 
Senate  fioor  growing  out  of  some  of  his 
work  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  His  speech 
had  a  great  deal  of  substance  in  it  and 
gave  us  cause  to  think  of  some  of  the 
matters  he  pointed  out. 

Following  that  speech,  the  Mobile 
Press  Register  had  an  editorial  dealing 
with  Senator  McClellan's  speech  and 
his  speech  before  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  in  New  York 
City  a  few  days  before  that. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  very  thoughtful 
editorial  of  the  Mobile  Press  Register. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Onb  Reason  Why  Crime  Is  Nationwide 
Plague 

In  these  days  of  rising  crime  and  declining 
convictions  of  criminals,  voices  that  warn  of 
the  dangers  In  this  situation  and  emphasize 
the  critical  need  for  more  effective  law  en- 
forcement are  not  heard  often  enough. 

The  J.  Edgar  Hoovers,  John  L.  McClellans 
and  others  who  speak  forthrlghtly  on  th?5 
problem  are  performing  a  public  service  that 
should  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  all 
Americans  who  recognize  that  the  Institu- 
tion of  law  and  order  must  be  preserved  If 
the  nation  Is  to  be  saved  from  unthinkable 
disaster. 

Senator  McClellan  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws    and    Procedures,    told    the    National 


Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In  New 
Tork  City  the  other  day  that  "law  enforoe- 
ment  Is  breaking  down,"  and  pointed  to  thla 
evidence: 

"The  chances  that  an  offender  who  com- 
mlts  a  major  crime  will  be  apprehended, 
convicted  and  punished  are  much  less  today 
than  ever  before.  Eighty-seven  out  of  every 
100  who  commit  major  crimes  that  are  re- 
ported manage  to  escape  punishment  and 
thus  remain  loose  on  society  to  repeat  their 
nefarious  deeds  and  depredations. 

"Only  alHJUt  13  per  cent — about  one  out  of 
eight — are  tried,  convicted  and  punished. 
And,  for  those  who  are  punished,  quite  often 
the  penalty  Imposed  Is  not  commensurate 
with  the  gravity  of  the  crime  committed. 

"The  prospect  of  apprehension,  successful 
prosecution  and  conviction  and  Just  punish- 
ment of  the  lawbreaker  is  now  so  diminished 
and  unlikely  that  this — the  greatest  deter- 
rent to  crime — has  now  become  almost  Im- 
potent and  Ineffective. 

"The  truth  of  the  old  adage  that  'crime 
does  not  pay'  is  being  refuted  more  and 
more  every  day.  It  is  now  an  Irrefutable  fact 
that  the  pursuit  of  crime  has  become  a  profi- 
table way  of  life  for  many  professional  crim- 
inals. And  their  marked  success  is  attracting 
and  seducing  others." 

Senator  McClellan  warned  that  this  has 
become  "a  golden  age  for  criminals  who  now 
rob,  rape,  murder  and  mug  day  and  night 
with  an  Intolerable  degree  of  Impunity." 
The  record  supports  blm  in  this  warning. 
The  conclusion  Is  made  Inevitable  by  the 
"more  than  3V4  million  crimes  committed  In 
this  country  last  year"  and  the  low  rate  of 
conviction  and  punishment  for  major  crimes. 

Lawlessness  has  grown  into  a  huge,  alarm- 
ing blot  on  the  greatness  of  this  nation.  In 
Senator  McClellan's  words,  "UnhappUy, 
with  all  of  our  great  affluence  and  greatness, 
crime  abounds  and  flourishes  throughout 
the  land." 

This  grave  misfortune  has  developed  only 
recently.  As  Mr.  tfcClellan  put  it.  "This  seri- 
ous crime  menace  has  not  long  existed.  Its 
upsurge  to  such  a  dangeroiu  level  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  decade  or  so." 

Here,  as  pinpointed  by  the  veteran  sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  are  some  of  the  ugly  facts 
in  the  "dangerous  level"  which  the  crime 
menace  has  reached : 

(1)  "Respect  for  law  has  greatly  declined." 

(3)  "Disrespect  and  outright  contempt  for 
law  enforcement  officials  are  commonplace 
and  are  practiced  not  only  by  the  confirmed 
criminal  but  also  by  large  groups  and  seg- 
ments of  the  population." 

(3)  "Duly  constituted  authority  Is  openly 
flouted." 

(4)  "Rioting,  burning,  pillaging  and  plun- 
dering are  occurring  in  many  of  our  cities 
with  alarming  frequency." 

(5)  "Massive  strikes,  sit-in  demonstrations, 
civil  disobedience  and  turbulent  disorder 
are  advocated  and  engaged  in  as  a  means  for 
achieving  redress  for  alleged  grievances." 

(6)  "Organized  crime  Is  spreading  and 
becoming  more  subtle  and  entrenched." 

It  is  possible  to  believe  with  good  reason 
that  the  list  of  Influences  and  factors  con- 
tributing to  this  dangerous  condition  In 
America  is  long. 

But  which  one — what  single  factor  or  In- 
fluence— ^has  done  the  most  damage  In  giv- 
ing rise  to  an  atmosphere  and  attitude  In 
which  today's  lawlessness  and  contempt  for 
law  thrive  so  menacingly? 

How  many  thinking,  serlous-mlnded  Amer- 
icans, after  imhurried,  thorough  delibera- 
tion, would  answer  that  the  moet  damage  has 
come  from  Irresponsible,  reckless  politics  that 
has  put  nightmarishly  large  numbers  of  mis- 
fits into  public  office  at  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment? 

If  this  nation  had  been  spared  from  the 
plague  of  Inwponslble,  reckleaa  pollttcs  It  ham 
endured  In  the    "past  deo*d«  or  so,"  attcam 


and  ccmtempt  for  law  would  not  be  so  ram- 
pant. 

Whatever  else  this  nation  may  need  today, 
it  urgently  needs  a  nationwide  uprising  of 
public  sentiment  against  that  wretched 
brand  of  politics. 


WISCONSIN  HAWKISH  ON  VIETNAM, 
NEGATIVE  ON  TAX  AND  SPEND- 
ING INCREASES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  received  the  results  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive poll  which  I  had  conducted  in 
Wisconsin.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to 
many  thousands  of  people  in  my  State, 
and  the  responses,  frankly,  in  many  re- 
spects surprised  me. 

They  indicate  an  overwhelming  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  U.S.  policy 
on  Vietnam.  They  oppose  both  a  per- 
sonal income  tax  hike  and  increased 
Federal  spending,  but  they  favor  a  boost 
in  corporate  Income  taxes. 

I  sent  the  questionnaire  in  November 
to  a  large  cross-section  of  constituents 
asking  their  opinions  on  the  most  de- 
bated current  national  issues:  Vietnam, 
taxes  and  Federal  spending  policies. 
More  than  5,000  responded.  Replies  came 
from  every  coimty  in  the  State. 

If  there  has  been  a  larger  sampling  in 
recent  years  of  public  opinion  In  Wis- 
consin on  the  big  issues  that  confront 
the  Nation,  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  And  for 
that  reason  I  believe  this  poll  has  great 
significance.  I  am  sending  copies  of  the 
results  to  the  President,  to  all  leading 
presidential  candidates  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  congressional 
delegation. 

The  poll  results  show  that  a  3-to-l 
majority  of  those  responding  would  favor 
stepping  up  the  military  conflict  If  that 
is  what  our  military  experts  said  was 
required  to  end  it  rather  than  pulling  out 
of  Vietnam  forthwith. 

There  is  a  close  division  on  how  we 
should  go  about  getting  a  peace  settle- 
ment. Some  42  percent  would  press  for  a 
clear-cut  military  victory  and  surrender 
of  the  Vietcong  and  North  Vietnam.  But 
28  percent  would  push  harder  for  nego- 
tiations even  if  that  included  a  t^npo- 
rary  unilateral  cessation  of  all  military 
acti<Hi.  And  another  17  percent  would 
pull  out  our  forces  permanently  and  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

On  other  issues,  the  questionnaire  re- 
sults show  that  the  respondents  over- 
whelmingly favor — by  88  percent — re- 
duction of  the  oil  depletion  allowance, 
the  No.  1  loophole  in  our  tax  laws. 

They  emphatically  favor  reducing 
spending  on  foreign  aid,  on  subsidies  to 
aviation,  on  the  space  program  and  on 
public  assistance.  The  overall  response 
on  spending  policies  shows  that  77  per- 
cent oppose  increasing  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  stating  the  questions 
in  detail  and  showing  the  results  of  re- 
sponses to  each  of  the  questions  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VnCTNAM 

1.  How  do  you  favor  meeting  the  Vietnam 
military  situation? 
Bely  more  on  military  advice.  Including 


a  sharp  step-up  in  military  action  If  the 

military  experts  advise  it :  67  t>eroent. 

Follow  the  present  policy,  with  or  without 
limited  modifications:  12  i>ercent. 

Reduce  our  forces,  pull  back  Into  for- 
tified positions,  stop  bombing  and  stop 
search-and-destroy  operations:  13  percent. 

Pull  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam  forthwith: 
18  percent. 

2.  How  do  you  favor  meeting  the  Vietnam 
political  situation? 

Press  for  surrender  from  North  Vietnam 
and  the  Viet  Cong  and  a  clear-cut  victory: 
42   percent. 

Follow  our  present  policy:   13  percent. 

Press  much  harder  for  negotiations.  In- 
cluding demanding  UJf.  action:  reconvening 
the  Geneva  conference;  unilaterally,  but 
temporarily,  stopping  all  military  action  to 
encourage  negotiations:  28  percent. 

To  insure  &n  end  to  our  part  tn  the  war, 
withdraw  aU  our  forces  permanently  and 
let  North  and  South  Vietnam  negotiate  or 
fight  on :  17  F>ercent. 

TAX  ZNCXEASE 

3.  How  would  you  vote  on  euch  of  the 
following  Increases? 

Federal  personal  income  tax:  Yes,  26  per- 
cent; no,  76  percent. 

Federal  corporation  Income  tax;  Yes.  70 
percent;  no,  30  percent. 

Federal  taxes  on  phones,  gasoline,  autos: 
Yes,  31  percent;  no,  69  percent. 

4.  One  means  of  providing  additional  rev- 
enue is  throu^  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
federal  tax  laws.  Do  you  favor  a  larger  en- 
forcement staff?  Yee,  61  percent;  no,  49  per- 
cent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  Incrteslng  the  tax  on  on 
and  gas  wells  by  reducing  the  depletion  al- 
lowance? Yes,  88  percent;  no.  12  percentr- 

SPENOING  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE 
ill  pereantl 

Increase    Decreise  Reman  ttaa 
ume 


6.  National  defense 30 

7.  Public  assistance 1« 

8.  Antipoverty 26 

9.  Federal  asststance  to 

education 3S 

10.  Health 3S 

11.  Farm t3 

12.  Veterans'  services  and 

benefits 27 

13.  Farei{n  aid « 

14.  Aid  to  aviation 12 

15.  Urban  renewal 2S 

16   Public  works 16 

17.  Space 15 

Overall  spendinf 

response 23 


23 

47 

SO 

36 

48 

26 

25 

37 

IS 

47 

35 

42 

11 

55 

81 

IS 

55 

33 

37 

35 

3S 

45 

51 

34 

40 


37 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  poll  is  that? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  is  a  poll  I  con- 
ducted myself.  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
on  a  sample  basis  throughout  the  State. 
It  was  not  sent  simply  to  constituents 
whose  names  were  on  my  plates,  or  any- 
thing like  that.  We  sent  it  out  on  a  sam- 
ple basis.  In  an  effort  to  get  as  good  a 
cross  section  as  possible. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  a  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  pull  out  of  South 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  question  was 
phrased  as  follows : 

How  do  you  favor  meeting  the  Vietnam 
military  situation? 

Rely  more  on  military  advioe.  Including 
a  sharp  step-up  In  military  action  if  the  mil- 
itary exi>ert8  advise  It. 
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Pifty-seven  percent  said  "y«6"  to  that 
proposition. 

Follow  the  present  policy,  with  or  with- 
out limited  moiUflcatlons. 

Twelve  percent  said  "yes"  to  that. 

Reduce  our  forces,  pull  back  Into  fortified 
positions,  stop  bombing  and  stop  searcb-and- 
destroy  operations. 

Thirteen  percent  said  "yes." 

Pull  our  forces  out  of  Vietnam  forthwith. 

Eighteen  percent  were  In  favor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  next  to  the  last 
proposition  Is  the  Gavin  position? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  many  voted  for 
the  Gavin  position? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  13  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL'S  PASSPORT 
REVOKED 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing the  wire  services  annoimced  that 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  on  his  way  from 
Paris  back  to  the  United  States,  and  re- 
ported on  some  of  the  activities  of  Mr. 
Carmichael  in  Paris. 

As  we  all  know,  he  has  been  in  North 
Vietnam  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
making  speeches  and  conducting  himself 
in  a  manner  which  appears,  to  me  at 
least,  to  be  violative  of  the  laws  of  our 
coimtry.  I  was  concerned  about  it  to  the 
extent  that  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber, I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able Ramsey  Clark,  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  raising  that  question 
with  him. 

I  pointed  out  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  it  would  appear  to  me,  imder  our 
criminal  statutes,  that  the  statements 
attributed  to  Mr.  Carmichael  might  war- 
rant prosecution  under  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  section  2381,  which 
involves  treason;  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  2383,  which  Involves 
rebellion  and  insurrection;  and  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  section  2385, 
which  Involves  the  advocating  of  over- 
throw of  Government.  I  also  pointed  out 
that  there  might  be  other  provisions  of 
the  law  concerning  which  Mr.  Carmich- 
ael is  In  violation. 

I  asked  the  Attorney  General  for  as- 
surance that  proper  legal  action  would 
be  taken  promptly  should  Mr.  Car- 
michael return  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  8th  day  of  December  1967, 
I  received  a  reply  to  my  letter,  signed  by 
J.  Walter  Yeagley,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  saying  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  aware  of  the  situation,  that  a 
letter  had  been  sent  to  the  address  of 
Mr.  Carmichael,  informing  him  that  his 


U.S.  passport  had  been  revoked,  and  that 
the  Attorney  General's  oflBce  awaited  fur- 
ther developments. 

Needless  to  sa^,  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed that  no  assur£inces  were  given 
that  vigorous  steps  would  be  taken  to 
prosecute  any  violation  of  the  criminal 
law  that  may  have  occurred.  It  seems 
to  me  that  revoking  the  passport  of  Mr. 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  probably  as  feeble 
a  wand  as  could  be  waved  in  his  direc- 
tion. 

Why  does  a  man  want  a  U.S.  passport 
when  he  is  calling  for  the  overthrow  and 
the  complete  dissolution  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  issues  such  a  passport? 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  of  real  crisis 
and  one  to  which  we  must  address  our- 
selves. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  been 
one  that  has  been  a  shelter  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dlssidence.  I  have  always 
tried  to  defend  the  right  of  those  who 
wish  to  express  their  grievances  and  who 
have  differences  of  opinion.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  when  the  statute  books  define 
acts  as  crimes  and  the  facts  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  those  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted by  an  individual,  we  can  no  longer 
coimtenance  the  flouting  of  our  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I  ad- 
dressed to  the  Attorney  General  on  the 
1st  of  December  and  the  reply  that  I  re- 
ceived from  his  ofiQce  under  date  of  the 
8th  of  December  1967,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DECEMBSm  1,  1967. 
Hon.  Ramsey  Clark, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr  DsAB  Attoknzt  Oenzbai.:  According 
to  the  news  media,  Stokely  Carmichael  plans 
to  return  to  the  United  States  In  the  near 
future.  He  describes  this  as  a  "return  to 
hell."  If  and  when  he  does  return  to  this 
country  the  American  public  will  demand  an 
accounting  for  his  actions  arovmd  the  world. 
For  example,  I  sun  distressed  to  read  that 
while  in  Hanoi,  Mr.  Carmichael,  volunteered 
to  prosecute,  as  war  criminals,  American 
pilots  who  have  been  captured  by  the  Viet 
Cong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  and  other  utter- 
ances and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
would  be  the  subject  to  an  extensive  Investi- 
gation to  ascertain  if  action  under  our  crimi- 
nal statutes  is  indicated.  Statements  attrib- 
utable to  Mr.  Carmichael  might  warrant 
prosecution  under  Title  18,  United  States 
Code,  Sec.  2381 — Treason;  Title  18,  United 
States  Code,  Sec.  2383 — Rebellion  and  In- 
surrection; and  Title  18,  United  States  Code, 
Sec.  2385 — Advocating  Overthrow  of  Govern- 
ment. There  may  be  other  provisions  of  law 
which  he  has  violated. 

I  would  appreciate  your  assurance  that 
proper  legal  action  will  be  taken  promptly 
should  Mr.  Carmichael  return  to  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Frank  E.  Moss, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Decembkr  8,  1967. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  have  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 1.  1967  to  the  Attorney  General  re- 
garding Stokely  Carmichael. 

We  are  ciirrently  Investigating  Car- 
michael's  activities,  including  his  travel 
abrofkd,  to  ascertain  whether  he  has  acted  in 


violation  of  any  Federal  statute  within  our 
jurisdiction,  including  those  referred  to  in 
your  letter.  In  the  event  sufficient  evidence 
is  developed  to  establish  a  violation  of  Fed- 
eral law,  appropriate  action  wiU  be  under- 
taken. 

In  addition,  you  may  be  Interested  to  know 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  advised 
that  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
address  appearing  in  Carmlchael's  passport 
application  Informing  him  that  his  United 
States  passport  has  been  revoked. 

The  Attorney  General  appreciates  having 
the  benefit  of  your  views. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Walter  Ykaglet, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


PEANUT  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
891,  H.R.  11565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bill  (H.R.  11565)  to  amend  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the  trans- 
fer of  peanut  acreage  allotments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  908),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

explanation  or  the  bili. 

This  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture diirlng  the  1968  bnd  1969  crop  years 
to  permit  the  sale,  lease,  or  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(1)  Such  transfer  must  not  Impair  the 
peanut  marketing  quota  or  price  support 
program; 

(2)  No  transfer  could  be  made  to  a  farm 
in   another   county; 

(3)  Any  transfer  must  be  agreed  to  by 
holders  of  all  liens  on  the  transferring  farm; 

(4)  No  allotment  could  be  sold  from  a 
farm  which  has  purchased  allotment  during 
the  three  preceding  years; 

(5)  Transfers  must  be  recorded  with,  and 
determined  lawful  by,  the  coxmty  committee; 

(6)  The  allotment  must  be  adjusted  if 
the  normal  yield  to  the  farm  to  which  It  is 
transferred  Is  more  than  110  percent  of  that 
for  the  farm  from  which  It  is  transferred; 

(7)  A  farm  which  transfers  Its  entire  al- 
lotment shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm 
allotment  for  5  years; 

(8)  A  lease  may  not  exceed  6  years.  Other 
transfers  would  be  permanent; 

(9)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reason- 
able limits  on  resulting  allotments; 

(10)  Not  more  than  50  acres  shall  be  trans- 
ferred by  sale  or  lease  to  any  farm; 

(11)  Rates  of  payment  In  any  conserva- 
tion reserve  contract  or  similar  agreement 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  is 
transferred  shall  be  subject  to  appropriate 
adjustment. 

MEED    POR   THE    LECISLATION 

The  legislation  is  necessary  because  at 
present  first,  there  are  many  peanut  acreage 
allotments  too  small  to  constitute  an  eco- 
nomic unit  In  view  of  rising  costs  of  produc- 
ing and  harvesting  peanuts.  The  Department 
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of  Agriculture  reports  that  In  1964  (the  last 
year  for  which  complete  calculations  are 
available)  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  pea- 
nut aUotments  were  5  acres  or  less  and  more 
than  one-half  were  10  acres  or  less.  This 
year  the  average  size  of  established  allot- 
ments is  approximately  17.9  acres. 

The  fact  that  allotments  were  abandoned 
during  World  War  II,  in  order  to  Increase 
production,  encouraged  many  new  producers 
to  enter  into  production  of  peanuts.  When 
allotments  were  reestablished  in  1949  the 
many  newly  established  small  and  uneco- 
nomical allotments  served  to  reduce  the  size 
of  the  allotments  awarded  the  established 
producers 

Second,  much  greater  mechanization  In  the 
production  of  peanuts  involves  the  use  of 
very  expensive  equipment,  herbicides,  and 
Improved  methods  of  cultivation.  This  simply 
means  that  the  cost  per  acre  of  producing 
peanuts  is  going  up.  Therefore,  In  many 
cases,  farmers  need  to  Increase  their  peanut 
acreage  allotment  In  order  to  realize  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  their  tremendous  invest- 
ment. However,  the  committee  Intends  that 
the  authority  provided  by  subsection  j(g) 
shall  be  exercised  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
problem  of  small,  uneconomical  size  peanut 
operations  rather  than  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  units  larger  than  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  family  farm. 

Peanut  acreage  allotments  were  first  estab- 
lished In  1941  by  authority  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
The  size  of  the  allotments  was  based  on  a 
producer's  production  during  the  previous 
3-year  history  of  production  on  the  farm. 

These  allotments  remained  in  effect  only 
until  1942  when  they  were  abandoned  In 
order  to  permit  the  Increase  In  production  de- 
manded by  our  war  effort.  Production  virtual- 
ly doubled  during  this  period.  The  reestab- 
lishment  of  peanut  acreage  allotments  in 
1949  brought  in  many  producers  who  had 
only  begun  growing  peanuts  during  the  time 
when  allotments  had  not  been  In  effect.  The 
entrance  into  the  program  of  these  producers 
created  many  small  and  Inefficient  allot- 
ments. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
that  it  will  not  impair  the  effective  opera- 
tion of  the  peanut  marketing  quota  or  price- 
support  program,  H.R.  11565  would  permit 
(for  the  1968  and  1969  crop  years)  the  owner 
or  operator  of  a  farm  which  has  a  peanut 
acreage  allotment  to  sell  or  lease  all  or  any 
portion  of  his  allotment  to  any  other  owner 
or  op>erator  of  a  farm  in  the  same  county. 
It  would  also  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm 
with  a  peanut  acreage  allotment  to  transfer 
all  or  any  part  of  the  allotment  to  any  other 
farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him  in  the 
same  county. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  will  guard  adequately  against  any 
speculation  or  overproduction  which  might 
otherwise  result  from  this  new  authority. 

The  enactment  of  this  bill  wUl  enable 
many  producers  to  acquire  ample  peanut 
acreage  to  grow  peanuts  on  a  more  sound 
economic  basis.  It  will  also  enable  some  pro- 
ducers to  go  out  of  peanut  production  in  a 
manner  In  which  both  they  and  other  pro- 
ducers who  acquire  the  allotment  will  bene- 
fit. 

In  essence,  this  legislation  will  put  peanut 
production  In  the  hands  of  those  who  want 
to  grow  peanuts  while  at  the  same  time  it 
guards  against  any  major  geographical  switch 
In  peanut  production  which  would  undoubt- 
edly be  injxxrloua  to  the  economy  of  many 
countries. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 


ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Reapportionment  op  an 
Appropriation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  re- 
I>orting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
"Support  of  United  States  Prisoners,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  which  indicates  the  necessity  for  a 
supplemental  estimate  of  appropriation;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Report  of  Office  of  Civn.  Defense 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of  Civil 
Defense,  Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of 
Civil  Defense,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  on  property  acquisitions  of  emer- 
gency supplies  and  equipment,  for  the 
quarter  ended  September  30,  1967;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Air  National  Ottaro  Construction 
Projects 
A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  in- 
formation with  respect  to  certain  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  to  be  undertaken  for 
the  Air  National  Guard;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

Proposed  Restriction  on  Foreign  Travel  in 
Interest  of  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  restrict  the  travel  of  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  where  unrestricted 
travel  would  seriously  impair  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  etc.  (with  an  accompanying 
paper) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Report   of  Disposition   of  Foreign  Excess 
Personal  Property 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
relative  to  Its  disposition  of  foreign  excess 
personal  property  located  in  areas  outside  of 
the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  dated  June  1967  (with  an  ac- 
companying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIAUS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as 
indicated : 

By  the  PRESIDING  OFFICER: 
A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  San 
Bruno,  Calif.,  praying  for  the  enactment  of 
a  tax-sharing  program  for  local  governments; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

The  petition  of  J.  A.  Robison,  executive 
vice  president  Kahl  Specialty  Steel  Co.,  Inc.. 
of  Greensboro,  N.C.,  praying  for  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  make  public  high- 
ways available  for  the  exclusive  use  of  bus 
and  truck  companies:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.  SPONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJR.  5709.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Coliunbla  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of  1949  to 
remove  certain  limitations,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  913);  and 

H.R.  8715.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
to  limit  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and 
beer  that  may  be  brought  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia  (Rept.  No.  914). 

By  Mr.  SPONO,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments : 

H.R.  12505.  An  act  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  ColumlSla  public  school  teacher  may 
retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  65  after  30 
years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after  20  years  of 
service,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
915). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  frc^n  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  1141.  An  act  to  permit  duty-free 
treatment  of  limestone,  when  Imported  to  be 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pursuant 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  (Rept. 
No.  916);  and 

H.R.  6058.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  round- 
ing the  amount  of  State  and  local  taxes  for 
purpKtses  of  computing  tax  on  cigars  (Rept. 
No.  918). 

By  Mr.  MUSKIE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  the  control 
of  lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other  mine 
water  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pollution  of 
water  by  oil  (Rept.  No.  917). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  165.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  t(ie  Senate  concerning  a  means  to- 
ward achieving  a  stable  and  durable  petKse 
in  the  Middle  East  (Rept.  No.  920). 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment, 
reported  adversely: 

S.  2269.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
27,  1954,  relative  to  the  unlawful  seizure  of 
fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  by  foreign 
countries  (Rept.  No.  919). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2759.  A  bill  conferring  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hart  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By    Mr.    MUSKIE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Baker,    Mr.    Bayh,   Mr.    Boccs,    Mr. 
Bttrdick,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cooper,    Mr.  Fonc,    Mr.    Oruening, 
Mr.  Hartke,  Mr.  iNOtrrz,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Long    of    Missouri,    Mr.    McCarthy, 
Mr.    MoNDALE,    Mr.    Montoya,    Mr. 
MtmPHY,    Mr.    Nelson,    Mr.    Percy, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Spong.  Mr.  Tyd- 
iNGS,  Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey, 
and  Mr.  Yoxtng  of  Ohio)  : 
S.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize  research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  the  control 
of  lake  pollution  and  acid  and  other  mine 
water  drainage,  and  to  prevent  pollution  by 
oil;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mueikii  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 
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By  Mr.  BAKER: 

S.  2761.  A  bill  to  permit  black  and  white 
or  color  reproductions  of  VS.  and 
foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain  circum- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Bakkr  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONFERRING  OF  U.S.  CITIZENSHIP 
POSTHUMOUSLY  UPON  S.  SGT. 
IVAN  CLAUS  KING 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
introduce  a  special  bill  to  confer  U.S.  cit- 
izenship posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan 
Claus  King,  a  former  Michigan  resident 
who  was  killed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Although  I  realize  it  is  rp.re  to  request 
posthumous  citizenship,  Sergeant  King's 
case  is  a  rare  one. 

Bom  In  East  Germany  in  1941,  he  fled 
to  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  and  finally  For- 
mosa. He  served  2  years  in  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  Army. 

Finally,  he  entered  the  United  States 
in  1964,  3  years  after  he  filed  a  petition 
for  U.S.  citizenship. 

He  lived  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Markov,  at  Michigan's  Klncheloe  Air 
Force  Base  untU  he  volunteered  for  duty 
in  Vietnam  in  1963. 

He  wsis  killed  October  2,  1967,  during 
an  enemy  mortar  attack.  Just  2  months 
before  his  death  he  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  for  heroism. 

Sergeant  King  would  have  been  eligible 
for  citizenship  next  May. 

Mr.  President,  the  least  we  can  do  foi 
so  gallant  a  man  is  confer  on  him  the 
citizenship  of  the  country  for  which  h^ 
gave  his  Ufe. 

The  tragedy  is  that  he  was  unable  to 
realize  his  dream  of  being  an  American 
citizen  during  his  Ufetime. 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  bill  conferring  U.S.  citi- 
zenship upon  Sgt.  Ivan  Claus  King. 

In  my  opinion.  Sergeant  King  deserves 
U.S.  citizenship.  He  certainly  has  earned 
It.  I  introduce  for  appropriate  reference 
the  bill  thus  desci  ibed. 

The  PRESrOINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2759)  ccmferring  TJ3.  citi- 
zenship posthumously  upon  S.  Sgt.  Ivan 
Claus  King,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hart,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2758 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Bejrreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Aitverica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  title  III  of  the  Inunlgra- 
tlon  tuid  Nationality  Act — 

(1)  Staff  Sergeant  Ivan  Clatis  King,  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  was  UUed  as  a  result  of  hostUe 
ground  action  while  serving  In  Vietnam, 
shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  a 
naturalized  citizen  of  the  United  States  at 
the  time  of  his  death  on  October  2,  1967; 
and 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  shall  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  naturaUzatlon  posthumously  to 
the    said   Staff   Sergeant   Ivan   Claus   King, 


dated  October  2,  1967,  and  transmit  a  dupli- 
cate of  such  certificates  to  Mrs.  Ruth  Markov, 
the  mother  and  closest  surviving  relative  of 
the  said  Staff  Sergeant  Ivan  Claus  King. 


AMENDMENT   OP  FEDERAL  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Baker,  Bath, 

BOGGS,  BURDICK,  CASE,  CLARK,  COOPER, 
FONC,  GRUKmNG.  HaRTKE,  iNOtTTE,  JACK- 
SON, J.wiTS,  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mc- 
Carthy,    MONDALE,    MONTOYA,    MXTRPHY, 

Nelson,  Percy,  R-^ndolph,  Spong,  Tyd- 
iNGS,  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  and  Young 
of  Ohio,  I  Introduce  a  bill  wlilcli  amends 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act. 

This  bill  includes  S.  1341,  to  authorize 
comprehensive  pilot  programs  in  lake 
pollution  prevention  and  control  spon- 
sored by  Senators  Mondale,  Burdick, 
Clark,  Hart,  HaRtke,  Jackson,  Kennedy 
of  Massachusetts,  Long  of  Missouri,  Mc- 
Carthy, Nelson,  Proxjore,  Tydings,  and 
Williams  of  New  Jersey;  S.  1870  to  pro- 
vide for  acid  pollution  control  demon- 
stration projects  sponsored  by  Senators 
Randolph  and  Clark;  S.  1591  sponsored 
by  Senator  MtrsiOE  and  S.  1604  by  Sena- 
tor Clifford  Case  to  amend  the  Oil  Pol- 
lution Act  of  1924. 

The  three  subjects  to  which  the  new 
bill  refers  were  derived  from  the  above- 
mentioned  bills.  The  committee  found, 
after  determining  that  oil  pollution 
should  be  made  a  part  of  the  Federal  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Control  Act.  that  all  three 
bills  could  be  combined  as  an  omnibus 
water  pollution  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2760)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  lake  pollution 
and  acid  and  other  mine  water  drainage, 
and  to  prevent  pollution  by  oil  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Muskie  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) ,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  NEDSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Senator  Mxjskie,  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  aimed  at  reducing  the  pol- 
lution of  our  lakes,  at  eliminating  pollu- 
tion from  mines,  and  at  strengthening 
our  oil  pollution  laws.  Senator  Muskie 
is  a  distinguished  leader  in  our  fight  to 
clean  up  our  waters.  This  bill  represents 
a  significant  step  forward  in  that  battle. 

Senator  Muskie  and  his  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  putting  to- 
gether this  Important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Over  the  years,  we  have  come  to 
rely  on  this  committee  for  progressive 
air  and  water  pollution  control  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we 
strengthen  our  oil  pollution  laws,  that 
we  include  shore  and  terminal  facilities 
imder  those  laws,  beef  up  our  law  en- 
forcement procedures  imposing  stiff  pen- 
alties to  control  oil  pollution.  The  in- 
clusion of  all  of  these  provisions  in  this 
bill  is  very  important,  but  we  still  have 
a  way  to  go.  If  we  are  looking  for  the 


ultimate  solution  to  this  problem,  we 
must  also  control  the  dumping  of  trash 
and  sewage  from  ships  and  from  the 
terminal  facilities  which  service  them. 

Pollution  by  the  wide  variety  of  ves- 
sels and  ships  that  ply  our  Nation's  wa- 
ters is  one  of  the  many  serious  but  com- 
monly overlooked  natural  resource  prob- 
lems. Historically,  this  type  of  pollution 
has  been  brushed  off  as  only  a  small  part 
of  the  problem  and  it  has  been  argued 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  the 
more  pressing  problems  of  municipal  and 
industrial  pollution. 

We  should  have  learned  our  lessons 
by  now  but  we  have  not.  We  still  as- 
sume, and  it  Is  a  totally  fallacious  as- 
sumption, that  our  precious  water  can 
handle  everything  that  we  choose  to 
dump  in  it.  The  facts  are  that  it  cannot, 
and  this  has  been  demonstrated  many 
times  in  places  such  as  Lake  Erie,  the 
southern  tip  of  Lake  Michigan,  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  around  the  Twin  Cities,  the 
Detroit  River,  and  In  countless  other 
rivers,  streams  and  lakes  across  this 
great  land. 

The  rising  tide  of  pollution  forces  us  to 
act.  We  must  attack  pollution  at  its  many 
sources  and  no  source  is  so  Insignificant 
that  we  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  vessel  pollution 
problem,  it  is  important  to  look  at  some 
figures.  In  1966  there  were  an  estimated 
8  million  recreational  watercraft  on  all 
waterways  In  the  United  States.  Last  year 
40  million  people  participated  in  recre- 
ational boating,  making  use  of  the  water- 
ways at  least  twice.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  average  boater  contributes 
about  1  poimd  of  paper,  cans  and  bot- 
tles and  about  one-half  poimd  of  gar- 
bage per  day  of  active  boating. 

Of  the  total  number  of  recreational 
watercraft,  1.3  million  are  equipped  with 
toilet  facilities.  These  boats  discharge 
wastes  into  our  waters  equivalent  to  the 
untreated  wastes  from  170,000  people. 

In  addition  to  recreational  watercraft, 
there  are  152,000  commercial,  fishing, 
foreign,  and  Federal  watercraft  operat- 
ing In  our  waters.  The  combined  waste 
discharges  from  these  watercraft  are 
equivalent  to  the  untreated  wastes  from 
330,000  people.  It  seems  incredible  to  me 
that,  for  example,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing existing  ship  pollution  legislation 
operates  325  vessels  wholly  in  U.S.  waters 
and  that  of  these  325  vessels  only  100  are 
equipped  with  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities. And  further,  the  type  of  treatment 
facility  on  most  of  those  boats  Is  one 
that  has  some  very  serious  disadvantages. 

These  are  impressive  figures,  even 
though  they  can  be  made  to  seem  small 
by  comparing  them  with  the  fantastic 
quantities  of  pollution  that  are  pouring 
into  our  waters  from  other  sources.  The 
fact  is,  pollution  cannot  be  measured  by 
national  statistics  alone.  One  cupful  of 
disease  causing  bacteria  dumped  into  a 
city's  water  supply  would  be  a  calamity, 
no  matter  how  small  it  might  be  when 
compared  with  all  the  pollution  occur- 
ring in  America  that  day. 

If  oil  dumped  by  freighters  turns  the 
sands  of  the  Apostle  Islands  black;  if 
shipboard  wastes  and  sewage  foul  our 
Lake  BUchlgan  beaches;  if  wastes  from 
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yachts  spread  a  foul  smell  over  a  choice 
Door  County  anchorage,  of  what  possible 
significance  is  it  to  the  people  affected 
that  New  York  City  or  Detroit  or  Min- 
neapolis dumps  much  more  sewage  into 
the  water  than  all  these  vessels  com- 
bined? 

In  the  past  our  efforts  to  enforce  laws 
prohibiting  pollution  by  vessels  and 
ships  have  been  hampered  by  a  terribly 
cumbersome  process  and  generally 
toothless  and  inconsistent  laws.  In  the 
Clean  Waters  Restoration  Act  of  1966 
administration  of  the  Oil  Pollution  Act 
w£is  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  other  persons  who  work 
on  our  harbors  and  rivers  were  given 
authority  to  take  action  against  viola- 
tors. The  only  problem  is  that  the  words 
"grossly  negligent"  were  added  to  the 
bill  and  all  our  efforts  went  down  the 
drain  as  the  addition  of  these  words 
made  the  new  law  unenforceable. 

We  must  strengthen  our  enforcement 
procedures  and  set  up  governmental  ma- 
chinery that  can  move  quickly  and  de- 
cisively against  polluters.  Last  year  I 
received  an  eyewitness  report  of  an  oil 
spillage  in  Lake  Superior.  A  check  of  the 
harbor  revealed  that  only  one  ship  was 
in  the  harbor  at  the  time;  this,  coupled 
with  the  eyewitness  report,  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  local  authorities  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  The  ship's  captain 
denied  discharging  the  oil  and  the  Coast 
Guard  said  that  without  catching  the 
ship  in  the  act  of  dumping  the  oil  they 
were  helpless  to  do  anything.  This  is 
absolutely  inexcusable  and  we  cannot 
continue  to  tolerate  this  kind  of  despolia- 
tion of  our  precious  fresh  water  re- 
sources. 

It  seems  to  me  a  bit  ridiculous  to  ask 
the  States  to  establish  and  enforce  strict 
water  quality  standards  for  their  indus- 
tries and  municipalities  while  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  vessels  using  our  lakes, 
rivers,  and  harbors  to  dump  their  trash 
and  sewage  overboard  and  to  pump  out 
their  oily  bilge  into  waters  used  for  re- 
creation and  for  public  drinking  water 
suppUes. 

Last  year  I  received  several  complaints 
from  people  in  Wisconsin  about  dump- 
ing of  trash  from  car  ferries  which  cross 
Lake  Michigan.  Two  of  the  complaints 
were  against  the  Chesapesike  Si  Ohio 
Railroad  which  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  me  admitted  dumping  garbage  and 
trash  overboard  from  their  railroad  car 
ferries.  I  also  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  and  they, 
in  turn,  won  assurances  from  the  rail- 
road that  it  would  set  up  a  system  for 
disposal  of  refuse  at  shore  terminals. 

I  received  in  April  of  this  year  a  fol- 
low-up report  on  this  incident  and  was 
informed  that  the  railroad  had  arranged 
with  a  private  contractor  to  pick  up  all 
the  garbage  and  trash  from  their  car 
ferries  in  the  terminals  which  service 
them.  Certainly,  the  C.  &  O.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  the  steps  they  have  taken, 
but  their  car  ferries  are  still  dumping 
their  sewage  in  the  lake. 

There  are  some  significant  technologi- 
cal problems  that  have  been  encountered 
in  the  development  of  equipment  to  treat 


sewage  on  vessels.  Some  of  the  problems 
result  from  the  lack  of  any  standards  or 
code  governing  the  quality  of  the  efBuent 
discharged  from  various  ships.  There  is 
need  for  legislation  which  would  result 
in  the  establishment  of  standards  ap- 
plicable to  the  discharge  of  sewage  from 
all  classes  of  watercraft  using  our  navi- 
gable waters. 

There  is  a  further  problem  in  that 
most  shore  facilities  and  terminals  lack 
the  equipment  necessary  to  remove  and 
handle  sewage,  bilge,  ballast,  refuse  and 
garbage  from  watercraft.  "This  lack  of 
satisfactory  equipment  has  been  used  as 
an  excuse  by  the  boat  operators.  One  of 
our  taslcs  must  be,  therefore,  the  con- 
struction of  the  needed  receiving  facili- 
ties in  our  parks  and  harbors. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  recently  on 
amendments  to  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of 
1924  and  an  outstanding  new  book  called 
"Wastes  from  Watercraft"  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  point  up  these 
issues  and  demonstrate  overwhelmingly 
the  need  for  new  Federal  legislation  to 
modernize  our  antiquated  ship  pollution 
laws.  This  bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion but  by  no  means  will  it  halt  the 
pollution  of  our  waters  by  the  many 
boats  which  use  them. 

This  year  I  introduced  the  Navigable 
Waters  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1967 
which  is  a  comprehensive  attack  on  the 
whole  problem  of  pollution  of  our  navi- 
gable waters  by  ships.  Under  this  meas- 
ure, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation would  establish  regulations  for 
sewage  treatment  and  equipment  for 
vessels  and  ships  and  for  the  terminal 
facilities  which  serve  them.  These  regu- 
lations would  be  developed  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  technical  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  would  be  put  into  effect  not  later 
than  January  1,  1971. 

This  bill  also  would  extend  and 
broaden  the  coverage  of  our  oil  pollution 
laws  to  include  not  only  oil  but  all  pol- 
lutants as  well  £is  all  the  sources  of 
pollutants.  I  hope  now  that  we  will  move 
ahead  promptly  and  enact  into  law  those 
additional  provisions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  control  pollution  by  watercraft. 

For  too  many  years  we  have  allowed 
people  to  dump  wastes  from  watercraft — 
something  which  we  have  not  allowed 
them  to  do  from  their  cars  or  house 
trailers.  This  is  a  problem  that  we  have 
swept  imder  the  carpet  for  years  but  now 
it  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  we 
must  face  up  to  it.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 


REPRODUCTIONS  OP  U.S.  AND  FOR- 
EIGN POSTAGE  STAMPS 

Mr.  BAE:ER.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
permit  black  and  white  or  color  repro- 
duction of  U.S.  and  foreign  postage 
stamps  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  is  virtually  Identical  to  KB.. 
2622,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service    of   that    body.    Representative 


E>uLSKi,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Dulski  has 
not  only  grtuiiously  permitted  me  to  use 
his  language  but  has  provided  me  with  a 
slight  change  in  that  language  which 
was  recommended  to  him  by  the  Post 
Office  Depsu-tment.  The  Department  en- 
dorses the  bill  in  its  amended  form. 

The  purposes  of  this  bill  are  quite 
simple,  Mr.  President.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect against  the  possibility  of  the  illegal 
use  in  the  mails  of  stamp  reproductions, 
Federal  law  has  always  forbidden  the 
color  reproduction  of  domestic  postage, 
permitting  its  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  only.  This  poses  a  very  real  prob- 
lem for  this  Nation's  philatelists,  or 
stamp  collectors.  U.S.  stamps  have  al- 
ways come  out  "second  best"  in  stamp 
albums,  philatelic  publications,  and  pro- 
motional material.  It  is  also  true  that 
students  of  philately  have  a  real  problem 
in  trying  to  differentiate  between  the 
shades  of  color  in  many  early  U.S. 
stamps. 

This  bill,  Mr.  President,  would  permit 
the  color  illustration  of  U.S.  postage 
stamps,  provided  that  the  reproductions 
are  either  larger  or  smaller  than  actual 
size,  thereby  effectively  preventing  any 
possible  abuse  of  this  new  privilege. 

While  this  may  seem  a  small  matter  to 
some  the  bUl  would  eliminate  a  consid- 
erable barrier  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  an 
avocation  now  practiced  by  a  great  many 
Americans.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with 
Representative  Dulski  in  this  effort,  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  be  able 
to  take  swift  and  affirmative  action  in  its 
support. 

The  PRESroiNG  0PPIC:ER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bUl  (S.  2761)  to  permit  black  and 
white  or  color  reproductions  of  U.S.  and 
foreign  postage  stamps  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purixxses, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Baker  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  Its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentuclb^  [Mr.  Cooper]  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  1637)  to  simend 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Act  of 
1933  to  provide  that  the  issue  of  just 
compensation  may  be  tried  by  a  jury 
in  any  case  involving  the  condemnation 
of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 
BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  nomination  has  been  referred 
to  and  is  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

George  I.  Cllne,  of  Kentucky,  to  b«  VJB. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Ken- 
tucky, for  the  term  of  4  years  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all 
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persons  interested  in  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  comniittee,  in  writing,  on  or 
befCHre  Monday,  December  18,  1967,  any 
representations  or  objections  they  may 
wish  to  present  concerning  the  above 
nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  is  their  intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  BY  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERIOR  Aim  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Ins\ilar  Affairs  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  Thursday,  December  14,  on 
the  nominations  of  Mr.  John  T.  Vance, 
Mr.  Richard  W.  Yarborough,  and  Mr. 
Jerome  K.  Kuykendall  to  be  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion. 

The  committee  will  also  consider  at 
that  time  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Max  N. 
Edwards  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  Pollution  Control. 

The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  begin 
at  9:30  a.m.  In  room  3110,  New  Senate 
Office  Building. 


A  FLAN  TO  STOP  THE  GOLD  DRAIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Decem- 
i  ber  Issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest  includes 
an  article  by  Dr.  N.  R.  Danielian,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy Association,  which  is  unusually  topi- 
cal. The  article,  entitled  "A  Plan  To  Stop 
the  Gold  Drain,"  did  not  specifically  an- 
ticipate the  devaluation  of  the  pound  and 
the  frantic  economic  activity  which  has 
followed  it.  But  it  does  speak  concisely 
and  coherently  to  a  longstanding  prob- 
lem faced  by  the  United  States  that  has 
been  forcefully  brought  into  focus  by  the 
events  of  recent  weeks,  and  that  is,  of 
course,  the  chronic  deficit  of  interna- 
tional payments  recorded  by  this  coimtry 
in  all  but  one  of  the  last  17  years. 

Mr.  Danielian  is  also  editor  of  the  re- 
spected book.  "The  TJS.  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments: An  Appraisal  of  VS.  Economic 
Strategy."  The  current  article  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  Mr.  Marshall 
Brlley,  senior  vice  president  of  Owens- 
Coming  Plberglas  Corp.,  who  is  among 
the  contributors  to  this  book.  Mr.  Briley 
has  been  long  acquainted  with  the  eco- 
nomic intricacies  of  Intemational  trade, 
and  I  respect  his  views  on  this  problem 
highly. 

The  author  of  the  article  expresses 
deep  concern  about  recent  policy  of  our 
Government  in  this  critical  area,  a  policy 
which  he  describes  as  no  more  than  "ao- 
plying  Band-Aids  to  the  balance-of -pay- 
ments malady."  He  does  not  content  him- 
self with  criticism:  however,  he  goes  on 
to  identify  five  areas  in  which  he  feels 
that  major  policy  changes  could  well  be 
effected. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  article 
to  Senators.  Whether  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Danielian's  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tions is  not  of  prime  importance.  We  are 
certainly  agreed  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
great  proportions  and  that  it  is  getting 
worse  rather  than  better.  The  article  can, 
I  think,  prove  stimulating  and  thought- 
provoking.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Plam  To  Stop  thx  Gold  Dsaut 

(Our  bal&nce-of -payments  problem  has 
become  a  flnancl&l  hemorrhage  that  Is  drain- 
ing oxir  eeonomlc  strength.  A  distinguished 
International  economist  tells  what  must  be 
done  to  stanch  the  flow.) 

(By  N.  R.  Danielian) 

Newspapers  carry  gloomy  reports  about  It, 
financiers  lose  sleep  over  It.  politicians  In 
Washington  try  to  d'""'''"  it.  Nevertheless, 
it  persists — indeed  It  worsens  every  day.  It? 
A  remote-sounding  threat  called  the  balance- 
of-payments  problem.  But  It  is  far  Irom  re- 
mote. Unless  we  take  steps  to  remedy  It,  and 
soon,  untold  Americans  will  suffer  the  conse- 
quences— right  In  their  pocketbooks.  We  can 
solve  the  balanoe-of-payments  mess.  But  It 
won't  be  easy,  for  we  are  in  deep  trouble. 

In  all  but  one  of  the  last  17  years  the 
United  States  has  been  spending  more  dollars 
abroad  for  Imports,  military  expenditures, 
foreign  aid,  tourism  and  Investments  than 
It  has  taken  in  from  exptorts,  and  earnings 
overseas  on  investments,  royalties  and  serv- 
ices. The  result  Is  a  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  an  underlying  dollar  loss  which  this 
year  will  climb  to  at  least  t4  billion — the 
highest  level  In  ten  years.  Result:  The  U.S. 
gold  supply  is  perilously  low. 

To  Paris  by  the  Ton.  Many  wUl  recall  the 
Depression-racked  winter  of  1933  when  peo- 
ple lined  up  at  banks  to  demand  gold  for 
their  paper  money.  That  same  nightmarish 
run  cai  gold  has  been  taking  place  again — 
but  with  one  major  difference:  while  U.S. 
citizens  can  no  longer  own  gold,  foreign  na- 
tions can.  France's  Charles  de  Gaulle  was 
No.  1  In  line  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  last  year,  cashing  In  his  paper 
dollars  for  45  tons  of  gold  worth  $50  znllUon 
every  month.  Armored  trucks  load  the  heavy 
bars  on  ocean  liners,  and  the  gold  winds  up 
In  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  Prance  In  Paris. 
Many  other  nations,  too,  have  been  carting 
off  our  gold  with  the  result  that  since  1058 
our  gold  reserves  have  shrunk  from  $23  bU- 
Uon  to  $13.1  bllUon. 

But  that  Isn't  an.  More  than  100  nations 
have  accumulated  SO  billion  In  dollar  claims 
most  of  which,  through  their  central  banks, 
they  can  redeem  tar  VS.  gold.  If  they  con- 
tinue to  demand  as  much  of  It  as  they  have  In 
recent  years,  our  supply  wUl  soon  vanish— or 
we  wUl  be  forced  to  stop  aU  gold  sales.  In 
either  case,  the  consequence  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  debacle. 

Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold  behind 
It,  our  paper  currency  would  soon  bring  lower 
exchange  rates  and  buy  less  In  world  markets. 
We'd  have  to  pay  more  for  our  Imports — cop- 
per, sugar,  coffee,  iron  ore,  oU.  And  for  the 
American  tourist,  prices  would  rise  on  every- 
thing from  hotel  bills  to  souvenirs.  Moreover, 
without  a  stable  world-accepted  currency  to 
pay  for  troops  and  arms  abroad,  our  military 
cap>abUity  would  be  undermined.  Our  enemies 
might  then  be  tempted  to  challenge  us  on 
other  fronts  besides  Vietnam. 

What  we  must  do,  obviously,  is  to  spend 
less  and  earn  more  overseas.  To  accomplish 
this,  and  thus  solve  the  balance-of-payments 
problem,  our  government  leaders  must  take 
five  fundamental  steps  : 

1.  Tighten  the  foreign-aid  spigot.  By  Treas- 
xiry  Secretary  Henry  Fowler's  own  calcula- 
tions, the  $5-billlon  annual  foreign-assist- 
ance program  increases  otir  Intemational  def- 
icit by  about  $750  million  a  year — more  than 
$2  million  a  day.  These  are  doUars  spent  by 
the  recipients  outside  the  United  States. 

Another  doUar-Ioelng  proposition  Is  the 
Food  for  Peace  program,  under  which  we 
sell  wheat,  com,  cotton,  even  tobacco,  for 
local  currencies — Indian  rupees,  Brazilian 
cruzeiros — which  we  cannot  tum  Into  dollars. 

Congress  Intended  these  local  currency 
sales  to  help  the  hungry  people  of  the  world. 


not  to  be  a  substitute  for  commercial  dollar 
transactions.  But  look  at  Egypt,  which  used 
to  buy,  commercially,  substantial  amounts  of 
tallow  from  va  to  make  soap  and  oleomar- 
garine. In  1959  we  began  to  supply  that  coun- 
try with  tallow  under  foreign  aid  (even  as 
Nasser  became  Increasingly  belligerent  to- 
ward us).  Inevitably,  our  commercial  sale  of 
tallow  to  Egypt  was  quickly  displaced  by 
exchange  of  surplus  tallow  for  unusable 
Egyptian  currency.  A  single  review  by  the 
watchdog  VS.  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
veals a  score  of  other  countries  in  which 
we  have  kicked  away  $715  mUllon  worth  of 
commercial  sales,  thanks  to  such  forelgn-ald 
substitutions. 

Recently,  Congress  has  achieved  some  suc- 
cess in  restraining  the  State  Department's 
overeager  largess.  But  more  reform  Is  need- 
ed, particularly  In  curbing  huge  blank-check 
grants  and  in  limiting  aid  to  specific  proj- 
ects that  require  the  purchase  of  U.S.  equip- 
ment such  as  pimips,  tractors  and  earth- 
movers;  in  selling  more  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  hard  cash;  and  in  concentrating  on 
a  few  countries  of  strategic  Importance 
where  visible  results  can  be  obtained  through 
demonstrated  self-help. 

2.  Corral  loose  loaTis.  Financial  Institu- 
tions such  as  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  must  be  brought  tinder 
stricter  discipline  by  the  VS.  government. 
They  are  knocking  gaping  holes  in  our  bal- 
ance of  iwyments  by  doling  out  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  IDA,  the  World 
Bank's  "soft  loan"  window,  lends  at  no  In- 
terest with  a  final  maturity  of  50  years  sums 
of  $101  to  $354  million,  of  which  40  percent 
is  from  the  United  States.  Only  a  fraction  of 
every  U.S.  doUar  lent  by  IDA  returns  here  to 
buy  goods. 

Because  these  "loans"  are  helpfully  inter- 
est free,  the  VS.  government  should  Insist 
that  the  money  be  spent  here  to  finance  spe- 
cific aid  projects.  'XTnless  this  program  Is  cut 
down  to  size,"  warns  Sen.  Stuart  Symington 
of  Missouri,  "we  will  have  that  much  more 
difficulty  in  finding  our  way  out  of  the 
quagmire  of  International  deficits. 

3.  Trim  military  fat  abroad.  With  billions 
pouring  Into  the  Vietnam  war,  it  is  Impera- 
tive for  our  brass  to  pull  In  their  belts. 
There  are  more  than  a  million  UJ3.  service- 
men all  over  the  world.  This  means  a  total 
out-of-pocket  foreign-exchange  cost  of  $3.6 
billion  a  year — dollars  which  are  often  used 
to  withdraw  our  gold.  U^S.  soldiers  and  their 
fammes  are  pumping  $1.5  billion  into  the 
European  economies  alone.  Can  any  of  these 
Americans  be  safely  brought  home? 

Former  President  Elsenhower  declares:  "I 
do  not  believe  that  today  the  common  secu- 
rity reqiiires  an  American  ground  strength 
the  equivalent  of  the  six  divisions  now  pres- 
ent in  Europe."  He  would  reduce  these 
forces  to  no  more  than  two  divisions  with 
reinforcing  sirtillery  and  a  reconnaissance 
regUnent.  Forty-four  members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  including  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Richard  B.  Russell,  have 
echoed  Elsenhower's  view.  Introducing  a  res- 
olution calling  for  a  "substantial  reduction 
of  UjS.  forces  permanently  stationed  in  Eu- 
rope." 

Recently  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  an- 
rounced  withdrawal  of  35.000  U.S.  troops 
from  West  Germany,  but  more  should  fol- 
low. Senator  RusseU  makes  sense  when  he 
says,  "If  the  United  States  has  one  division 
of  troops  anywhere,  we're  not  going  to  leave 
them  there  to  be  chopped  up." 

Our  military  presence  in  the  Far  East  used 
to  &dd  $1.6  billion  a  year  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Now  the  Vietnam  war  It- 
self runs  a  staggering  $34  billion  a  year,  and 
not  every  nut  and  bolt  can  be  shipped  from 
home.  So  hundreds  of  millions  are  spent  for 
war  supplies  In  Japan,  Taiwan,  the  Philip- 
pines and  Australia,  and  the  Far  Eastern 
military  expenditures  now  increase  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  by  $2  billion  a  year. 
We  should  press  these  countries  to  spend 
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the  equivalent  of  our  increased  military  ex- 
penditures on  additional  purchases  in  the 
United  States  of  goods  now  bought  else- 
where. That  way  we  can  redixe  the  Impact 
of  unfavorable  balance  of  payments  without 
limiting  military  capability. 

4.  Expand  our  exports.  The  time  has  come 
for  tough  bargaining  in  trade  negotiations 
to  spur  commercial  exports.  Administra- 
tion officials  claim  that  our  1966  trade  "sur- 
plus"— the  difference  between  total  exports 
and  total  imports  of  goods — was  $3.7  billion. 
But  nearly  $3  billion  of  this  comforting  fig- 
ure to  a  mirage.  It  represents  exports  paid  for 
not  by  foreign  buyers  but  by  Washington. 

For  example,  a  jeep  on  the  municipal  pier 
in  Toledo,  Ohio,  marked  for  Pakistan  looks 
like  good  business.  In  truth,  however,  pay- 
ment comes  right  out  of  the  VS.  taxjjayers' 
pockets  and  doesn't  earn  us  a  dime.  How? 
Foreign  aid  bankrolls  such  sales  by  handing 
nations  money  to  buy  our  goods,  often  dis- 
placing a  potential  cash  sale. 

The  remainder  of  this  $3.7  billion  also 
vanishes  into  thin  air  if  one  is  aware  of  what 
Sen.  Everett  Dtrksen  calls  "seduction  by  sta- 
tistics": our  imports  are  made  to  appear 
smaller  by  omitting  such  chargeb  as  trans- 
portation and  insurance  from  overseas  to 
VS.  ports  of  entry. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  such  double-stand- 
ard statistics,  ovir  government  should  be  con- 
centrating on  reducing  foreign-trade  ob- 
stacleb.  For  instance,  the  European  common 
market  has  set  up  a  protectionist  agricul- 
tural policy.  Ttirtffs  on  corn,  barley,  chick- 
ens and  dairy  products  run  from  40  to  75 
percent.  An  American  grain  exporter  can  de- 
liver wheat  in  Rotterdam  for  $1.80  a  bushel, 
but  he  has  to  pay  $1.09  duty,  plus  an  extra 
surcharge  of  three  cents  a  bushel,  forcing  his 
price  above  that  of  the  local  producer.  And 
even  if  the  price  of  U.S.  wheat  should  be  re- 
duced by,  say.  30  cents,  the  tariff  would  au- 
tomatically go  up  the  same  amount. 

Incredibly,  U.S.  trade  negotiators  have  all 
too  often  accepted  these  obnoxious  tariffs  as 
non-negotiable!  TTUs  "no-wln"  policy  sim- 
ply slams  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  exporter. 

5.  Avoid  quickie  solutions.  Since  1961  our 
policy  makers  In  Washington  have  merely 
nibbled  at  the  dollar-defldt  problem  with 
"quickie"  solutions.  For  example:  the  gov- 
ernment cut  duty-free  imports  by  tourists 
from  $S(X)  to  $100  per  trip  while  raising  the 
valuation  from  wholesale  to  retail  price.  This 
has  bad  Insignlflcant  effect  on  total  tourist 
expenditures  abroad,  but  It  touched  off  bitter 
antl-Amerlcan  resentment  among  Europe's 
small  tradesmen. 

Other  strange  "remedies":  a  special  fed- 
eral tax  on  those  who  buy  foreign  securities. 
Thus,  it  is  aU  right  for  a  tourist  to  spend 
money  at  a  nightclub  in  Paris,  but  unpatri- 
otic to  buy  interest-bearing  French  securities  I 
And  the  D^>artment  of  Commerce  is  con- 
tinually pressuring  American  businessmen  to 
curtail  their  foreign  investments  in  Europe, 
although  Income  on  private  investmento  is 
one  of  the  largest  sources  of  earnings  which 
help  our  balance  of  payments:  since  1945  it 
has  l>rought  us  a  net  income  of  $20  billion. 
Moreover,  when  a  pharmaceutical  or  auto- 
mobile plant  is  established  in  a  foreign 
country,  American  machinery  and  raw  ma- 
terials are  often  sold  to  the  plant,  thus  boost- 
ing our  exports. 

A  glance  at  Individual  company  reports 
dramatically  tells  bow  their  overseas  activ- 
ities have  helped  our  balance-of-payments 
posiUon.  From  1950  to  1965  Ford  Motor  Co. 
returned  a  net  $3.3  billion  to  the  United 
States.  In  ten  years,  Chrysler  gave  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  a  $l-billion  boost.  Inter- 
national Telephone  A;  Telegraph  Corp. 
brought  home  $54  million  in  1966  alone. 
Clearly,  by  putting  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
private  investments  which  enhance  our  earn- 
ing power  ateoad,  the  Administration  is  cut- 
ting off  its  noee  to  si^te  its  face. 


To  Halt  the  Hemorrhage.  What  is  needed 
abov«  aO  Is  a  change  of  attitude  starting  at 
the  White  House  aixl  extending  deep  Into 
our  federal  bureaucracy.  We  must  etop  pre- 
scribing tranquilizers  and  Band-Aids  to  the 
balance-of-payments  malady.  The  health  of 
the  dollar  and  its  universal  acceptance  di- 
rectly determine  the  projection  of  our  power 
and  influence  all  over  the  world.  We  must 
never  forget  that  the  declared  Intent  and 
strategy  of  communism  is  the  attrition  of 
U.S.  economic  strength.  The  British  Empire's 
decline  began  when  it  ceased  to  earn  enough 
abroad  from  exports  and  investments.  It  can 
happen  1>o  us. 

It  Is  not  my  pxxrpose  to  alarm,  but  to  flash 
vramlng  signals  before  we  commit  furthn 
econonxic  blunders.  From  London  to  Frank- 
furt to  Tokyo  I  have  talked  to  scores  of  Inter- 
natlcmal  bankers  who  understand  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  U.S.  malady.  "What  you  have 
is  a  severe  dollar  hemorrhage,  and  It  could 
bleed  you  to  death,"  one  warned  me. 

Let's  stop  that  hemorrhage  now. 


THE   PRAYER    AMENDMENT   DELAY 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  11  of  this  session,  some  twoscore 
Senators  joined  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  In 
sponsoring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1 — 
a  prayer  amendment — which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  joint  resolution  has  so  far  failed 
to  reach  the  floor  for  the  consideration 
of  the  full  Senate  so  that  the  pros  and 
cons  might  be  heard  and  judgment  made. 

The  proponents  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion are  much  concerned  over  the  delay, 
and  it  does  appear  that  the  democratic 
process  would  be  served  by  such  open 
discussion. 

The  Reverend  Robert  G.  Howes,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning of  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  represent- 
ative of  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer,  has 
made  a  statement  on  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

PRAT131     AMEKOmEICr     DEI-AT     OONTINUKJ      TO 
CRAU,EirGK  DKM OCEATIC  PBOCBSS 

(Statement  by  Rev.   Robert   G.  Howes,   as- 
sociate prtrfessor  of  city  and  regional  plan- 
ning.    Catholic     University     of     America, 
Washington,  D.C;  Washington,  D.C.  rep- 
resentative at  Citizens  for  Public  Prayer) 
Once  again,   as   this   session   of   Oongress 
nears   its    coikclusion,    no    action    has    been 
taken  on  proposals  for  a  prayer  amendment. 
Despite  repeated  evidence  of  massive  public 
support  for  such  an  amendment,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  #1 
bearing  the  signatures  of  more  than  forty 
Senators  of  both  parties  and  many  religious 
backgrounds    has    been    before   the    Senate 
Constitutional    Amendment    Subcommittee 
for  months,  there  la  no  indication  that  any 
action  will  be  taken  prior  to  adjournment. 
The   tragedy  of  the  situation  takes  cm  an 
even  more  serious  dimension  when  It  is  re- 
called that  now  more  than  five  years  after 
the   first   Supreme   Coiu^  decision  banning 
prayer    from    our    public    schools    not    one 
normal  floor  vote  in  either  house  of  Congress 
has  been  taken  on  even  one  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  remedial  bills  which  have  been  In 
session  after  session  tossed  in  the  hoppers. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1  reads: 
"Nothing  contained  in  this  C<H>stltutioo 
tiiaU  abridge  the  right  of  pentxia  lawfully 
assembled  in  any  public  building  which  U 


suppcHi^ed  In  whole  or  In  part  tbrougb  tlM 
expendltiire  of  public  funds,  to  participate 
in  non-denomlnatlonal  prayer." 

Other  proposals  have  read  in  similar  lan- 
guage. Recognizing  that  the  incubus  of  the 
two  prayer  decisions  went  much  deeper  than 
the  moment  of  prayer  in  public  schools 
alone,  legislator  after  legislator  has  proposed 
a  clarifying  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution which  would  restore  the  original 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment  and  In  the 
process  stop  once  and  for  all  that  creeping 
secularism  which  is  so  dangerously  at  the 
base  of  the  Supreme  Court  prayer  decisions. 
That  the  nation,  in  overwhelming  numbers, 
supports  such  an  amendment  is  incontro- 
vertible. In  the  Fall  of  1988,  tte  Oallxip  PoU 
showed  a  three-to-one  majority  for  amend- 
ment. Again  and  again  Congressional  polls 
of  home  districts  have  indicated  noore  Amer- 
icans united  for  amendment  than  In  any 
other  cause.  Majorities  have  run  generally 
between  70  and  85%.  In  October  of  1964, 
the  Harris  Poll  said  that  80%  of  «ie  Ameri- 
can people  favored  a  prayer  amendment.  In 
the  Spring  of  1967  the  "Good  Housekeeping" 
PoU  came  up  with  a  figure  of  82%  for  such 
an  amendment.  Recorded  also  for  prayer  are 
the  legislatures  of  several  States,  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  National 
Conference  of  Mayors,  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  the  American  Legion  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Catholic  Youth.  It  is 
abundantly  evident  from  this  that  efforts  by 
opponents  of  public  prayer,  including  in- 
credibly certain  so-called  "religious  leaders", 
have  not  been  able  to  defeat  the  Instinctive 
awareness  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple that  the  prayer  decisions  were  very  se- 
riously wrong  and  that  they  represent  ex- 
tremely dangerous  precedents.  As  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  once  of  the  Dred  Scott  deci- 
sion— BO  long  as  it  occupies  the  judicial  ter- 
rain, there  Is  not  room  for  the  shadow  of  a 
starved  pigeon  to  occupy  the  same  terrain. 
So,  too,  as  long  as  the  two  prayer  decision* 
stand  the  whole  Interpretatton  of  the  First 
Amendment  is  fundamentally  warped  and 
every  subsequent  decision  in  which  that  in- 
terpretation is  Involved  must  be  itself 
warped.  It  U  already  frtghtenlngly  clear  from 
the  iise  to  which  courts  have  put  the  prayer 
amendment  precedents  that  far  from  being 
minimal  those  decisions  are  of  major  sig- 
nificance and  vrtll,  unless  checked,  be 
widened. 

As  Washington,  D.C,  representative  of 
Citizens  for  Public  Prayer  I  am  alternately 
enthused  by  the  continuing  support  of 
Americans  everywhere  for  religion  in  our 
public  life  and  deeply  troubled  by  the  in- 
acUon  of  the  Congress  in  this  critical  cause. 
What  is  at  stake,  to  sum  It  up,  U  not  only 
an  important  matter  in  itself  but  also  In 
terms  of  the  viability  of  the  entire  demo- 
craUc  process.  If  the  wiU  of  a  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  cannot  even  reach 
the  floor  of  either  house  of  the  Congress  for 
more  than  five  years,  something  is  seriously 
wrong. 

Once  again,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the 
prayer  amendment  fight  must  be  prospecUve 
rather  than  immediate.  Once  again  we  shall 
have  to  look  ahead— to  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress — for  effective  action.  That  this 
session  will  occur  In  an  election  year  may 
help  us  to  dramatize  and  develop  the  need 
for  such  action.  Between  now  and  the  con- 
vening of  the  Congress  in  1968  there  is  a 
great  urgency  for  noise  everywhere  and  con- 
tinuously on  the  part  of  all  those  who  are 
convinced,  as  we  are,  that  the  issue  of  a 
Peoples  Amendment  for  Public  Prayer  re- 
mains one  of  the  most  criUcal  issues  *>efor« 
the  conscience  of  the  nation.  No  occafflon 
must  be  lost  to  emphasize  the  issue,  to  drive 
it  home  in  every  convention  as  a  matter  of 
Insistent  resolution,  to  demand  that  all  our 
representatives  in  Washington  declare  un- 
equivocally for  amendment.  We  can  win  next 
time  around,  but  we  can  win  only  if  thos* 
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who  believe  in  this  reverent  republic  bring 
the  same  dedication  and  constant  energy 
to  our  cause  as  the  opponents  of  this  reso- 
lution have  brought  to  theirs. 


MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  PROPOSES 
RETURN  TO  WAGE-PRICE  GUIDE- 
LINES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Milwaukee  Journal  called  for 
a  return  to  the  voluntary  wage-price 
g\iidelines  that  served  the  Nation  rea- 
sonably well  from  1962  through  1966.  and 
kept  price  rises  consistently  below  2  per- 
cent per  year. 

In  a  period  when  rising  costs  are  rap- 
idly pushing  up  prices,  when  inflation  is 
largely  a  cost-push  inflation,  and  wages 
as  the  prime  and  largest  cost  are  princi- 
pally responsible,  the  Journal's  sugges- 
tion makes  sense. 

It  is  Interesting  that  the  Journal  edi- 
torial preceded  a  speech  by  President 
Johnson  last  week  in  which  he  called  on 
labor  and  industry  for  restraint  to  keep 
wages  down  to  productivity  increases, 
and  prices  leveL  This  is  a  beginning,  but 
what  is  needed  is  a  speciflc  figure,  a  defi- 
nite guideline  for  wage  increases.  With- 
out it,  wages  and  prices  are  bound  to 
continue  to  chase  each  other  up.  Infla- 
tion will  be  certain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  editoral  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TiMK  roB  Nrw  QmsEiaNES 

Substantial  price  Increases  In  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  large  wage  boosts  In  the  auto 
Industry  have  quickened  concern  about  in- 
flation, but  the  White  Hou'ie  is  not  saying 
much. 

Part  of  the  reason  may  be  that  no  presi- 
dent, vexed  by  low  popvUarity  ratings,  is 
eager  to  offend  corporate  and  union  giants 
when  an  election  is  less  than  a  year  away. 
This  does  not,'  however,  answer  the  basic 
question:  How  elte  can  the  government,  as 
guardian  of  the  national  Interest,  effectively 
discourage  Inflationary  wage  and  price 
JumiJs? 

Many  argue  that  a  tax  Increase  is  needed 
to  soften  the  Inflationary  Impact  of  a  huge 
wartime  budget  deficit.  Yet  even  if  evidence 
concl\islvely  supported  the  wisdom  of  this 
remedy  (which  is  does  not),  congress  has 
slammed  the  door  on  the  president's  surtax 
proposal  for  at  least  several  months.  Mean- 
while, pressures  build  as  more  major  labor 
contracts  near  expiration,  and  companies,  as 
in  the  case  of  steel  hike  prices  to  capitalize 
on  Inventory  buildups  that  occur  in  antici- 
pation of  pK>S8ible  strikes. 

One  powlbUity,  mentioned  Monday  by  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  the  federal  reserve 
tx>ard  chairman,  is  wage  and  price  control 
for  the  duration  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Under 
popular  government,  however,  such  damps 
rj-e  no  easier  to  apply  than  a  tax  Increase.  It 
can  take  months  to  work  out  the  mechanics 
even  If  the  general  idea  wins  broad  accept- 
ance, which  is  unlikely.  Further,  controls  do 
not  respond  well  to  business  fluctuations.  It 
<j  poeslble  that  the  controls  would  be  off 
when  they  should  be  on  and  then  finally 
would  be  on  when  they  should  be  off. 

Voluntary  wage-price  guidelines  are  an  al- 
ternative within  easier  reach  of  the  presi- 
dent. Guidelines  were  in  effect  between  1982 
and  1966  and.  though  deficient  in  several 
ways,  they  helped  to  keep  wages  and  prices 
roughly  In  line  with  productivity  (ou^mt 
I«r    man-hour).    By    early    1967.    however. 


White  Hoiise  defense  of  the  guidelines  had 
faltered  liadly  under  repeated  battering,  and 
currently  no  standards  are  apparent. 

This  void  Invites  excesses.  limited  as  they 
may  be,  guidelines  can  guide.  A  new  set  and 
their  vigorous  application  are  needed  Inune- 
dlately. 


WITNESSES  AT  MILWAUKEE  EX- 
PORT HEARINGS  URGE  ADOPTION 
OF  KIMBERLY  REPORT.  OTHER 
IMPROVEMENTS  IN  U.S.  EXPORT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 1  and  2,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  concluded  the  third  in 
its  series  of  export  hearings  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Port  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Thirty  leaders  in  fields  of  machinery, 
transportation,  forestry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, banking,  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment presented  testimony  to  give  the 
committee  the  benefit  of  their  views. 

I  found  the  trade  community  of  the 
seaway  both  knowledgeable  and  imagi- 
native. There  is  thus  tin  awareness  of 
certain  shortcomings  in  the  conception 
and  day-tc-day  operation  of  our  Nation's 
trade  programs. 

As  a  result  of  the  hearings,  thought- 
ful— and  it  seems  to  me  practical — sug- 
gestions were  made  which  would  improve 
our  programs. 

The  Uni'ced  States  faces  serious  bal- 
ance of  payments  and  gold  flow  problems. 
We  cannot  allow  the  situation  to  get 
much  worse. 

It  was  announced  et  the  beginning  of 
these  hearings  that,  in  view  of  the  criti- 
cal nature  of  these  problems,  committee 
would  make  the  major  findings  and  sug- 
gestions available  to  the  executive  branch 
without  waiting  for  the  publication  of  a 
formal  report. 

I  have,  therefore,  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  other  in- 
volved Fedsrcl  departments  and  agen- 
cies, a  number  of  recommendations 
which  emerged  from  the  Milwaukee 
hearings.  I  have  requested  a  point-by- 
point  critique,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  helpful  in  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
mittee's future  hearings  and  in  the  for- 
mulation of  its  final  report. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  there  is  one 
matter  deserving  special  attention:  that 
is  the  report  by  the  action  committee  on 
export  promotion  of  the  National  Export 
Expansion  Coimcil.  John  R.  Kimberly, 
president  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  of 
Neenah,  Wis.,  and  the  able  chairman  of 
the  action  committee,  stated  as  a  part  of 
his  submission  of  the  document  on 
February  10: 

This  report  represents  an  Intensive  study 
conducted  over  a  period  of  months  by  a 
dedicated  group  of  senior  business  executives 
who  represent  a  wide  range  of  skills  and 
involvement  In  the  business  community  and 
the  world  of  international  trade.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  amount  of 
thoughtful  consideration  and  planning  which 
has  gone  Into  the  development  of  this 
report. 

The  central  recommendation  of  the 
Kimberly  report  was  that — 

It  Is  now  vital  that  we  have  a  carefully 
coordinated  highly-Integrated  and  effective 
promotional  campaign  to  give  the  United 
States  of  America  Its  maximum  share  of 
world  trade.  .  .  .  Adoption  by  Government  of 
a  long-term  program,  such  as  suggested  by 


the  Committee  (a  ten-year  program),  would 
provide  business  with  assurance  of  our  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  provide  stable, 
sustained  and  vigorous  support  for  the  busi- 
ness effort  required  to  expand  exports. 

The  report  was  revised  as  of  April  5. 
1967,  and  presented  at  the  White  House 
in  May  of  this  year. 

The  adoption  of  the  long-term  ap- 
proach by  the  high-caliber  action  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Export  Expansion 
Council  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee.  It,  too.  has 
been  emphasizing  the  desirability  of  10- 
year  export  planning  during  the  trade 
inquiries  it  has  been  holding  over  the 
past  few  years. 

The  testimony  received  on  December  1 
and  2,  regarding  this  matter  was  pointed 
up  by  several  witnesses.  The  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Henry  Hull 
Wilson,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
support  and  encouragement  provided  to 
American  exiwrters  was  not  comparable 
to  that  furnished  in  many  other  nations. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Steven- 
son, president  of  Allis-Chalmers,  added: 

Planned  action  Is  essential,  such  as  is  in- 
dicated in  the  Kimberly  Report. 

A  third  witness,  Mr.  Howard  Phillips 
of  the  Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.  and 
member  of  the  action  committee,  also 
stressed  the  report's  conclusion  that  a 
10-year  plan  would  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward reassuring  small  business  of  the 
Government's  commitment  to  a  sus- 
tained and  vigorous  trade  expansion 
program. 

It  is  my  view  that  the  Kimberly  Re- 
port is  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  Nation's  efforts  in  the  export  field. 
Its  status  should  be  clarified,  and  its 
recommendations  adopted  and  imple- 
mented. 

I  ask  m^animous  consent  that  several 
of  the  newspaper  reports  from  the  Mil- 
wauliee  Sentinel  and  Milwaukee  Journal, 
touching  upon  the  highlights  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Dec.  3,  1967] 

UwrrxD  States  Neolxcts  Expobtxks,  Tkaoe 

Executive  Testxties 

The  United  States  government  gives  less 
"concrete  encourcgement"  to  Its  export  in- 
dustries than  any  "other  country  in  the 
world,"  Henry  H.  Wilson,  president  ol  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  testified  here  Friday. 

Wilson  and  many  other  witnesses  in  a  two 
day  public  hearing  of  International  trade 
urged  the  federal  government  to  Initiate  a 
long  range  promotional  program  to  acquaint 
small  business  with  export  opportunities. 

Sen.  Nelson  (D.-Wls.)  served  as  chairman 
of  the  hearing,  conducted  by  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  small  business,  at  the  federal 
building. 

Present  government  programs  to  stimulate 
exporting  "are  Intended  to  be  beneficial,  but 
In  many  respects  they  seem  to  be  geared  to 
serve  big  industry  .  .  .,"  said  Gene  F.  Klela, 
manager  of  Curt  C.  Joa,  Inc.,  Sheboygan  Falls. 

Klela  said  his  firm  has  developed  its  export 
trade  on  Its  own.  "We  have  more  or  less  sus- 
pended our  efforts  to  promote  anything 
through  established  federal  agencies  because 
we  found  working  with  them  too  complicated, 
to  time  consuming,  too  bureaucratic.  .  .  ." 

In  a  similar  vein,  Howard  Phillips,  vice- 
president  of  the  International  division  of  the 
Nordberg  Manufacturing  Co.,  made  three 
recommendations  to  the  comnUttee. 
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He  said  any  trade  expansion  program 
should  "sharply  reduce  the  red  tape  here  and 
abroad,  provide  a  flow  of  up  to  date  trade  in- 
formation," and  develop  a  long  range  plan  for 
promotion. 

Phillips  said  the  Klml>erly  repcwt,  drawn 
up  by  a  committee  of  the  National  Kxjwrt 
Expansion  council,  "could  well  be  adopted 
as  the  basis  of  a  structure  on  which  to  build 
our  nation's  exporting  future." 

Headed  by  John  R.  Kimberly,  chairman  of 
the  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  Neenah.  the  report 
outlines  a  10  year  promotion  plan  "which 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  reassuring  small 
business  of  the  government's  commitment  to 
a  sustained  and  vigorous  trade  expansion 
program."  Phillips  said. 

Many  witnesses  emphasized  the  need  to 
continue  to  work  with  foreign  governments 
to  lower  restrictive  tariffs  and  quotas. 

"Our  government  can  promote  exports  all 
they  wish  but  unless  export  trade  can  be 
conducted  without  discriminatory  barriers, 
It  will  not  reach  a  significant  level,"  said  C. 
Ken  Werth.  vice-president  of  sales  for  the 
Pall  River  Canning  Co.,  Pall  River. 

He  represented  the  Wisconsin  Canners  and 
Freezers  association  at  the  hearing. 

Wisconsin  agriculture  has  an  encouraging 
future  In  export  trade,  testified  Truman  F. 
Graf,  professor  of  agricultural  economics  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  Madison. 

"Although  we  will  certainly  experience  diffi- 
culties in  selling  dairy  products  abroad,  over- 
all prospects  are  very  promising,"  he  said.  An 
expected  population  increase  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, greater  world  commercial  denmnd  for 
non  fat  dry  milk  and  other  factors  will  widen 
the  market  for  dairy  products,  he  said. 

Wisconsin  agricultural  exports  now  con- 
tribute "over  »30  million  annually  to  a  favor- 
able (national)  bcdance  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. Thus  Wisconsin  has  a  substantial 
stake  in  agricultural  export  trade,"  he  said. 

IProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  2,  1967] 

AM  Officiai,   Raps   Barriebs   at  U.S.   Trade 

HxABiKC  Hebe 

Charles  A.  Watson,  director  of  the  auto- 
motive International  division  for  American 
Motors,  told  the  senate  select  committee  on 
small  business  here  Friday  that  trade  bar- 
riers hindered  the  increased  export  of  his 
company's  cars. 

Watson  was  a  witness  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  a  two  day  public  hearing  on  Interna- 
tional trade.  Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wls.) 
served  as  chalTnan  of  the  meeting,  held  In 
the  federal  building. 

Business  leaders  from  many  Wisconsin 
and  midwest  communities  were  scheduled  to 
appear.  The  hearings  were  the  third  In  a 
series  being  conducted  on  each  of  the  na- 
tion's major  seacoasts.  The  Milwaukee  hear- 
ings were  especially  concerned  with  Inter- 
national trade  opportunities  for  Great  Lakes 
states  which  export  their  products  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

PRICE   VARIATIONS 

Watson  pointed  out  that  a  Rambler  Amer- 
ican 440  four  door  sedan,  which  carries  a 
"sticker"  price  here  of  $2,143,  cost  $4,327  in 
France,  $6,535  in  Japan,  $4,090  in  Venezuela 
and  $6,430  In  Finland. 

"Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  these  prices 
are  not  of  our  doing,"  Watson  said.  "They 
are  the  result  of  heavy  duty  Imports,  road 
taxes,  horsepower  taxes,  tise  taxes,  weight 
taxes  and  freight  and  handling  charges. 

"These  barriers  most  certainly  do  nothing 
to  Increase  our  exports,"  he  said. 

Yet,  Watson  added,  any  foreign  car  can 
be  landed  in  the  United  States  for  a  total 
tax  duty  of  6.5%.  and  even  that  rate  was 
scheduled  to  be  reduced. 

Watson  said  he  did  not  advocate  that  the 
government  I'glalate  "retaliatory,  punitive 
duties  and  taxes." 

PAIS  IS  FAIR 

"But  the  day  must  not  be  too  far  <3a 
i^hen  all  major  countries  involved  In  for- 


eign trade  sit  down  and  face  the  reality 
that  fair  U  fair,  and  fair  trade  Is  fair 
trade  ...  for  aU,"  Watson  said.  "It  must  be 
a  two  way  street." 

Despite  high  duties  and  tariffs,  Watson 
told  the  hearing,  American  Motors  had  In- 
creased Its  International  automobiles  sales 
from  7,000  In  1957  to  69,000  In  the  1967  fiscal 
year. 

"The  wholesale  volume  of  our  products 
sold  outside  the  United  States  under  Amer- 
ican Motors'  Rambler  or  Kelvlnator  brand 
names,  or  under  license  from  American 
Motors,  has  risen  from  about  $120  million 
in  1960  to  $368  million  In  the  Just  com- 
pleted fiscal  year."  Watson  said. 

WAGES    COOPERATION 

He  told  the  hearing  that  the  United  States 
could  help  Increase  exports  by  Intensifying 
federal  government  programs  to  encourage 
small  businesses  to  enter  the  International 
market  place.  In  addition,  Watson  said,  the 
government  should,  at  the  same  time,  work 
toward  having  other  governments  eliminate 
their  artificial  trade  barriers. 

Finally.  Watson  said,  the  government  must 
make  better  known  world  trade  possibilities 
to  those  Interested  In  wanting  to  enter  the 
export  field. 

John  J.  Benson,  executive  director  of  the 
Construction  Industry  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  Milwaukee,  said  there  were  three 
basic  considerations  small  business  had  to 
recognize,  to  find  success  In  exporting: 

First,  small  business  must  have  products 
with  market  appeal  In  foreign  countries. 

Second,  small  business  men  must  not  use 
the  export  markets  as  simply  a  fill-ln  market, 
when   their   domestic   efforts  are   lagging. 

Third,  the  small  business  man  must  be  ag- 
gressive and  develop  his  foreign  markets  to 
their  fullest  potential. 

Benson  said  small  business  men  could  not 
expect  foreign  business  to  be  handed  to 
them. 

"They  must  seriously  pursue  it.  and  take 
the  bad  with  the  good  untU  profitable  oper- 
ations are  fully  develc^ied,"  he  said. 

Benson  said  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment were  interested  In  attracting  small 
businesses  into  foreign  trade,  it  would  have 
to  offer  some  Incentives.  He  named  three: 

A  tax  Incentive  in  the  form  of  a  rebate, 
a  credit  or  a  refund. 

A  more  liberal  credit  plan. 
A  continued  Improvement  on  the  part  of 
federal  government  agencies  to  provide  ag- 
gressive and  progressive  activity  in  the  for- 
eign market. 

Henry  H.  Wilson,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  told  the  hearing  that  the 
future  rested  with  those  who  understood 
that  "we  Uve  in  a  world  market  and  are  wUl- 
Ing  to  fight  effectively  for  a  place  In  that 
market." 

He  added:  "Many  of  us  take  the  great 
strength  of  our  domestic  economy  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  Some  imply  that  foreign  trade — 
export  or  Import — Is  a  frill,  some  tasty  frost- 
ing on  the  economlc^cake,  which  we  can  take 
or  leave.  This  is  simply  not  true." 

Donald  E.  Wilkinson,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Wisconsin  department  of  agriculture, 
said  the  United  States  bad  no  exclusive  hold 
on  the  world  markets. 

SITTING  ON  SIOEUNES 

"The  United  States,  and  especially  mld- 
westem  agricultural  Interests,  as  well  as  their- 
respective  agencies  of  government,  must  pro- 
ceed with  much  greater  aggressiveness,  or 
the  apathy  that  now  exists  in  many  areas  will 
result  In  a  well  established  world  marketing 
system,  with  us  sitting  on  the  sidelines  look- 
ing In."  be  said. 

Among  other  things,  he  suggested  that  fed- 
eral agencies  expand  their  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  greater  awareness  of  the  opportuni- 
ties available  to  midwestern  agri-business 
firms. 

Others  who  spoke  were:  Gilbert  C.  Rohde, 


president  of  the  Wisconsin  Farmers' ^nlon; 
Glenn  M.  Anderson,  general  manager  of  the 
Wisconsin  Association  of  Co-c^)erative8;  Wil- 
liam C.  Eckl^,  general  manager  of  the  Pure 
Milk  Products  Co-operative,  Fond  du  Lac; 
William  Wilson,  general  manager  of  the  Fruit 
Growers  cooperative.  Sister  Bay;  C.  Ken 
Worth,  vice-president  of  Fall  River  Canning 
Co.,  Fall  River,  on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin 
Canners  and  Freezers  association;  Robert  J. 
Barr,  professor  of  economics  and  chairman 
of  the  department,  Marquette  university; 
Truman  F.  Graf,  professor  of  agrictUtural 
economics  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin; 
Eric  Schenker,  professor  of  economics  and 
associate  dean  of  the  college  of  letters  and 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — Mil- 
waukee, and  Leonard  J.  Goodsell,  executive 
director  of  the  Great  Lakes  commission. 

SEAWAT    ADVANTAGES 

Schenker  said  Wisconsin  could  enlarge  Its 
role  as  an  exporter  by  more  use  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  which,  he  said,  has  not 
yet  reached  Its  full  development.  He  said  that 
since  It  was  enlarged  in  1959  the  seaway  had 
significantly  Influenced  foreign  trade  and 
generally  stimulated  shipping  at  aU  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

"Despite  their  rapid  gtrowth  rate,  the  Great 
Lakes  ports  are  still  shipping  only  a  small 
percent  of  the  manufactured  exports  of  their 
hinterlands,  and  there  is  a  vast  untapped 
potential  for  expanded  trade,"  Schenk.er  said. 

[From  the  MUwaukee  Sentinel,  Dec.  2,  1967] 
Nelson  Cites  Trade  Nexd 

Wisconsin  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  has 
a  big  stake  In  expanding  our  exports  at  an 
accelerated  rate  to  trim  the  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  deficit.  Sen.  Nelson  (D- 
Wis.)    told  a  luncheon  group  here  Friday. 

"While  our  exports  grew  by  4%  in  1965 
and  by  10%  In  1966.  our  Imports  climbed 
14>4  %  In  1965  and  30%  in  1966,"  Nelson  said. 
He  spoke  to  a  group  of  business  leaders  at 
the  Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  hall.  He  was  the  guest 
of  James  C.  Windham,  president  of  the  brew- 
ing firm. 

The  nation's  trade  surplus  last  year  fell  by 
$1.5  billion  to  about  $3.8  bUllon,  the  senator 
said.  This  was  almost  50  Tc  below  the  peak 
surplus  of  1964  and  the  lowest  trade  balance 
since  1959,  he  added.  Authorities  anticipate 
that  the  country's  overall  trade  balance  def- 
icit will  be  substantially  larger  this  year 
than  the  $1  billion  of  a  year  ago. 

Sen.  Nelson  was  in  Milwaukee  in  connec- 
tion with  trade  expansion  hearings  Friday 
and  Saturday  conducted  by  the  senate  small 
business  committee.  Nelson  was  chairman  of 
the  sessions. 

Wisconsin  has  done  a  good  Job  in  export 
trade  and  now  ranks  tenth  in  the  nation  in 
the  value  of  manufactured  exports,  the  sena- 
tor said.  There  is  added  opportunity  for  Wis- 
consin business,  big  and  small,  to  further 
build  Its  dollar  exports,  he  said. 

"Our  purpose  In  conducting  these  hear- 
ings is  to  discuss  both  the  opportunities  and 
the  problems  which  confront  our  business- 
men In  foreign  markets,"  Nelson  continued. 

"We  want  to  bring  together  the  best  ideas 
on  how  to  profit  from  these  opportunities, 
and  we  want  particularly  to  know  how  the 
congress  and  the  administrative  agencies  of 
our  government  can  help  business  firms  to 
benefit  from  these  opportunities." 

An  area  of  concern.  Nelson  noted.  Is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  compares  un- 
favorably with  other  Indjistriallzed  nations 
in  terms  of  gross  national  product  sold 
abroad.  Recent  figures  show  that  other  na- 
tions sold  from  three  to  six  times  as  much 
of  their  production  abroad  as  we  did,  he 
said. 

One  at  the  most  fertUe  areas  for  stimu- 
lating export  trade,  and  thus  attempt  to 
bring  such  business  Into  balance  with  Im- 
ports, lies  in  the  field  of  small  business,  yet 
largely  untapped,  he  said. 
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(F^om  the  Mllwaiikee  Journal,  Dec.  4,  1967) 

MzLWAtTKxx:  Cttt  Heaks  Benkftts  or  Export 

Tradb — Help   at   Hand 

The  challenge  and  the  rewards  of  world 
trade  were  outlined  last  week  for  Wisconsin 
businessmen  large,  medium  and  small,  at 
hearings  held  In  Milwaukee  by  Sen.  Nelson. 

Stressing  the  challenge  was  Robert  S. 
Stevenson,  chairman  of  Allls-Chalmers.  The 
United  States  In  1966  Increased  export  sales 
to  $29.4  billion  for  a  gain  of  11%.  he  said, 
but  "most  of  the  big  trading  nations, 
through  equally  vigorous  efforts,  registered 
better  or  comparable  gains." 

So  the  competition  is  stiffening,  and  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound,  making 
British  exports  cheaper,  means  that  Ameri- 
can businessmen  will  have  to  be  all  the  more 
aggressive  Just  to  retain,  let  alone  enlarge, 
their  share  of  global  markets. 

The  reward  for  the  nimble  world  trader 
is  written  In  Wisconsin  trade  figures.  This  is 
now  the  nation's  10th  biggest  state  in  value 
of  manufactured  exports.  According  to  Nel- 
son, more  than  68,000  workers  depend  In 
some  way  on  foreign  trade  for  their  Jobs. 
About  400  Wisconsin  companies.  Including 
100  in  the  Milwaukee  area,  export  ever3rthlng 
from  cheese  and  farm  equipment  to  canned 
goods  and  reconditioned  Jukeboxes. 

Too  many  small  and  medium  sized  Wis- 
consin companies  still  shy  away  from  foreign 
trade,  however,  despite  excellent  harbor  fa- 
cilities at  Milwaukee  and  direct  access  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  (six  of  the  ten  top  ex- 
port states  border  the  Great  Lakes) .  If  hesi- 
tancy is  due  to  a  feared  lack  of  corporate 
expertise,  help  Is  readily  available.  As  Port 
Director  Harry  Brockel  testified,  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  64  public  and  private  port 
related  services  stands  at  the  ready. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE  RE- 
GIONAL HEARINGS  DEVELOP  EVI- 
DENCE OF  EXPORT  TAX  IN- 
EQUITIES 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son] has  pointed  out,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  has  been  hold- 
ing field  hearings  this  year  on  building 
regional  export  industry  over  the  next 
decade.  The  study  was  announced  on 
February  1,  after  it  appeared  that  the 
Nation's  trade  surplus  for  1966  had  de- 
clined to  the  lowest  since  1959.  As  the 
months  have  gone  by,  the  problems  of 
trade,  our  balance  of  payments,  inter- 
national monetary  and  gold  difQculties, 
and  the  related  danger  of  domestic  In- 
flation have  mounted,  giving  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry  added  significance. 

In  an  effort  to  make  a  maximum  and 
timely  contribution  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems,  the  committee  has 
adopted  the  unusual  procedure  of  mak- 
ing major  suggestions  available  directly 
to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  advance  of  our  formal  report. 
We  hope  that  all  in  this  field  can  thus 
get  a  headstart  in  working  on  the  critical 
problems  Involved. 

The  second  and  third  sessions  of  this 
study  were  recently  concluded  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  on  November  10  and  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  December  1  and  2.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Port 
of  New  York  and  in  Miami  on  dates  yet 
to  be  selected  during   1968. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me  has  been 
the  testimony  which  the  committee  is 
receiving  on  the  international  tax  prob- 
lems. In  Milwaukee,  for  instance,  the  Re- 
gional Export  Expansion  Council  for 
Wisconsin  recently  sponsored  a  survey 


on  tax  incentives.  A  representative  sam- 
pling of  Wisconsin  firms  were  asked 
whether  various  tax  programs  presently 
used  by  foreign  nations  would  be  of  as- 
sistance in  expanding  their  exports.  The 
fact  that  90  percent  responded  indicated 
the  keen  interest  of  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
exporters  in  tax  matters.  The  survey  was 
headed  by  Mr.  Kenneth  B.  Coan,  who  is 
director  of  international  operations  for 
Rex  Chain  Belt  Corp. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  sev- 
eral industry  and  banking  witnesses 
pointed  out  that  the  tax  systems  of  other 
nations  place  American  exporters  at  a 
considerable  disadvantage.  Additional 
weight  is  lent  to  their  testimony  in  a 
recent  newspaper  column  by  John 
Chamberlain  on  nontarifl  trade  barriers. 
This  article  Itemizes  no  less  than  10  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  taxes  confronting  po- 
tential American  exporters,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  this  list  is  not  exhaus- 
tive. 

On  October  24,  in  introducing  a  pro- 
posal to  liberalize  certain  U.S.  tax 
provisions  relating  to  international  oper- 
ations, I  expressed  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  examine  the  question  of  tax 
incentives  and  disincentives  relating  to 
exports  in  the  Miami  regional  hearings. 
With  the  cooperation  of  industry,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  legal  profession,  we 
plan  to  explore  this  area,  thoroughly 
and,  hopefully,  to  develop  some  balanced 
legislation  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
affording  practical  benefits  to  small  ex- 
porters and  potential  exporters,  and  will 
be  consistent  with  international  obliga- 
tions £Uid  our  domestic  revenue  require- 
ments. 

On  several  occasions  during  our  in- 
quiry, I  have  emphasized  the  c<Hnmittee's 
view  that  Congress  and  others  should  be 
thinking  in  terms  of  10-year  prospects. 
I  feel  that  American  exporters  should  at 
least  be  in  a  position  of  tax  equality  with 
their  foreign  competitors  over  the  long 
haul,  and  our  committee  will  do  all  it 
can  to  assure  fairness  in  this  field. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  business  community  of  the  Seaway 
region  on  their  Initiative  in  exploring  the 
important  relationship  between  taxation 
and  exports  and  assure  them  that  their 
testimony  will  be  given  thorough  con- 
sideration by  the  committee.  I  also  ccwn- 
mend  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson]  for  his  active  participation  in 
this  investigation  and  his  able  conduct 
of  the  proceedings  in  Milwaukee  which 
elicited  this  material,  as  well  as  many 
other  suggestions  which  seem  to  me  to 
have  considerable  merit.  Senator  Nelson 
and  I  have  agreed  that  the  salient 
points  should  be  summarized  and  for- 
warded directly  to  the  cognizant  execu- 
tive agencies.  In  this  way  the  committee 
can  have  the  benefit  of  their  comments 
in  conducting  its  further  hearings  and 
formulating  its  final  report,  and  we  will 
be  in  an  even  better  position  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  business  community  of 
the  Seaway  and  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
tabulations  from  the  Wisconsin  tax  sur- 
vey, a  newspaper  article  highlighting  the 
Milwaukee  testimony  on  this  subject, 
and  the  article  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 


were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Dec.  3,  1967) 
Export   Tax   Benefits   Urged   por   Business 

A  reduced  tax  on  export  profits  and  other 
tax  benefits  to  encourage  small  businesses 
to  develop  foreign  markets  for  their  products 
were  called  for  at  the  closing  session  Satur- 
day of  a  two  day  hearing  here  on  interna- 
tional trade. 

John  W.  Heffeman,  an  assistant  vice- 
president  at  Marshall  &  Dsley  bank,  testify- 
ing before  the  senate  select  committee  on 
small  business,  said  foreign  governments 
were  giving  tax  benefits  to  their  exporters. 

The  hearings  in  the  federal  building  were 
the  third  In  a  series  being  conducted  at  major 
ports  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  to  Increase 
exports.  The  Iidlwaukee  hearings  were  con- 
cerned with  trade  opportunities  for  Great 
Lakes  states  which  export  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

Heffeman  told  Sen.  Nelson  (D-Wls.),  who 
chaired  the  hearings,  that  companies  should 
receive  special  tax  allowances  for  losses  on 
foreign  trade  and  that  travel  and  promotional 
expenses  Involved  in  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets should  be  given  some  consideration. 

Heffeman  also  said  that  too  much  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  was  on  a  country  to  country 
basis  rather  than  between  private  industries. 

LXAOS    to    control 

This  leads  to  greater  control  of  the  econ- 
omy by  the  then  existent  government  and 
an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  private  local 
capital  to  put  itself  at  risk  within  that  coun- 
try," Heffernan  said. 

Foreign  aid  should  meet  long  term  needs, 
Heffeman  said. 

"Might  it  not  be  better  to  issue  guaran- 
tees under  which  private  United  States  inter- 
ests would  construct  a  fertilizer  plant  that 
will  increase,  say,  wheat  production,  than  to 
keep  sending  wheat  ad  Inflnltiun?"  Heffeman 
asked. 

Robert  N.  Bee,  vice-president  of  the  inter- 
national banking  division  of  the  First  Wis- 
consin National  bank,  said  the  present  world 
monetary  situation  required  a  more  vigorous 
export  promotional  program. 

BANKS     CAN    PLAT     ROLE 

"In  facing  the  hard  challenges  of  the  fu- 
tiire,"  Bee  said,  "we  believe  that  banks,  par- 
ticularly Inland  banks  of  medium  size  like 
ours,  can  play  a  very  large  role  in  the  new  and 
more  effective  export  promotion  efforts  which 
must  be  made." 

In  a  statement  read  by  an  aide,  Joseph  H. 
McCann,  Massena,  N.T.,  administrator  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  said 
that  promotional  efforts  for  the  seaway  had 
not  been  successful. 

"I  personally  think  that  we  have  fallen 
down  In  selling  the  seaway,"  McCann  said, 
"although  there  is  greater  activity  today  than 
there  ever  has  been. 

"There  are,  however,  no  unified  promotion 
efforts  on  the  lakes.  There  are  some  individ- 
ual port  activities,  but  individual  lake  ports 
do  not  have  sufficient  budgets  to  go  It  alone." 

NEED    COMBINED     PROGRAM 

McCann  said  that  a  combined  promotional 
program  was  advisable,  "but  the  spector  of 
intralake  competition  makes  that  difficult  to 
achieve." 

Mayor  Maier,  in  a  statement  read  by  Rich- 
ard Cecil,  assistant  director  of  the  city's  de- 
partment of  economic  development,  asked 
for  congressional  support  of  research  projects 
into  ice  control  to  lengthen  the  seaway  ship- 
ping season. 

The  mayor  noted  that  the  dollar  value  of 
Wisconsin's  foreign  trade  in  1966  was  $628 
million,  10th  among  all  the  states. 

NEED    WORLD     MARKETS 

"Oiir  whole  economy,  statewide  and  in  our 
industrial  cities,  thus  depends  on  our  suc- 
cess in  reaching  and  serving  world  markets," 
Maier  said. 
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other  witnesses  Saturday  included  James  3.  Nearly  every  responding  firm  exports  to  a  "primage  rate."  Brazil  haa  a  "consumption 
Sauter,  Superior's  port  director;  John  Varda,  all  major  world  areas.  tax"  and  a  "customs  liquidation  tax."  Bel- 
Madison,  general  manager  of  the  Wisconsin  4.  A  large  majority — 76% — of  the  respond-  glum  chimes  in  with  a  "stamp  tax,"  a  "trans- 
Motor  Carriers  association;  Henry  Danuser,  era  are  in  favor  of  some  form  of  tax  relief —  mission  tax,"  a  "tiimover  tax,"  and  a 
Fulton,  Mo.,  president  of  the  Farm  and  In-  such  as  remission  of  direct  taxes  on  exported  "wharfage  fee."  France  insists  on  "license 
dustrial  Equipment  institute,  and  David  goods,  or  lower  tax  rate  on  earnings  from  requirements."  Japan  charges  a  "commodity 
Howe,  director  of  the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  exports.  tax."  Italy  has  an  "unloading  tax"  and  a 
department  of  commerce.  5.  A  smaller  proportion — Vi — are  In  favor  "comp>en8atory  tax,"  and  a  co's  contribution 

of  some  form  of  deduction  against  earnings  to  trade  restriction  semantics  is  the  "mer- 

WiscoNSiN      Regional     Export     Expansion  for  tax  purposes  of  expenses  incurred  for  ex-  cantUe  tax."  Tunisia  protects  itself  with  a 

Council  Survey  on  Tax  Incentives  port  market  expansion  and  promotion.  "national   defense   tax"   and   a   "production 

1  What  is  you  annual  export  volume?  8-  Some  other  form  of  tax  relief  was  men-  tax."  In  Tlialland  there  are  "handling  and 

TT  H       ftionnn  tloned   by  16%    as   being   desirable,   half  of  landing  fees." 

In_,i  '~vi  nrw» those  or  8%    mentioned  some  form  of  tax  An-l  U.S.  citizens  who  travel  are  well  aware 

$10,000-»l,0OO,ooo deferment   until   foreign   earnings   were   re-  of  the  miscellaneous  taxes  added  to  the  hotel 

over  $1.000,000 ^^^^^                       "            "^  ^^^^ 

2.  What  proportion  of  your  business  is  in                                          Since  none  are  called  a  tariff,  each  eludes 

export?  [Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  8,  1967)  consideration  whenever  the  VS.  savants  of 

under    5% — - -—  assorted  Foreign    Trade   Fees   Amount   to  l!'^^V'^^tlJ^^^^,t^!^l':?,^l!?^J^f^}^^^ 

5%-10%    - protw-ttve  Tarhts  umphs  in  persuading  the    foreigner    to    re- 
Over   10% - rBOTECTivE   lABu-rs  ^y^g  jjjg  ^^jg  barriers."  But,  as  Al  Smith 

(By  John  Chamberlain)  used  to  say,  it's  stUl  baloney  no  matter  how 

3.  To  what  geographical  areas  do  you  Columnists,  like  other  writers,  sell  their  you  slice  it.  Or,  to  paraphrase  Gertrude  Stein, 
export?  product  In  an  unprotected  market,  so  it  is  a  tax  Is  a  tax  is  a  tax. 

Canada hardly    strange    that    they    should    be    free  Our  embattled  btislness  men  have  a  right 

Western  Hemisphere  (except  Canada)   traders.  I  have  always  tended  to  look  upon  to  ask  an  end  to  the  hypocrisy  in  our  recip- 

Europe .. the  protectionist  as  a  man  with  a  hand  on  my  rocal  trade  negotiations  with  other  nations. 

Africa wallet,  for  if  I  cant  command  a  subsidy  for  In   practical   effect,   a   "wharfage   fee"   or   a 

Australasia my  words,  why  should  I  have  to  pay  a  tariff  "tax  on  the  cost  of  freight  value"  Is  Just  like 

Par  East .. ........  .. on  the  stuff  I  buy?  an  old-fashioned  protective  tariff. 

4.  The  following  are  export  stimuli  used  by  Since  my  personal  bias  is  plain,  the  steel  , 
foreign   competitors.   Please   indicate   which  people  have  taken  to  chiding  me,  sending 

of  these  methods,  or  which  combination  of  me  material  that  puts  the  case  for  steel  tariff  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT'S  COMMIS- 

methods  would  benefit  you  most  in  expand-  or  quota  protection  on  a  high  patriotic  plane.  SION    ON    RURAL    POVERTY    EM- 

Ing  your  exports.  Brief  explanation.  Steel  imports,  so  an  American  Iron  and  Steel  PHASIZES  NEED  TO  REEVALUATE 

a.   Remission   of   direct   taxes    (lower   tax  Institute  study  shows,  "have  come  to  be  a  r»TTR    at^tactc  otj  POVTrpTV 

rate  on  earnings  from  exports).  major  deficit  factor  in  the  U.S.  balance  of  '^^"-  ^^^^'^'^  ^"  c-yjvr^xx 

trade."   What  we   have   been  doing   is   "ex-  Mj.    PRQXMIRE.    Mr.   President,   the 

";:o;«;^;;i;mg'prom;tion';;;;"("cVedVt  Shlrr""  "^  ''*''  ''°"''"  '"  '^""^  """  ^J^'^  °^  '\ Presldent-s  commission  on 

against    earnings     for     market     expansion  The  steel   neonle  are  not  the  only  ones  ^"'"^  Poverty,  released  over  the  week- 

eiorts).                                                 ^  coSiaiSK'tSep-«u?e%ri-p^?^  end   dramatically  points  up  the  need  to 

At  least  18  separate  measures  demanding  Im-  reorient  our  programs  to  combat  poverty. 

"7'VZl"ilZrfI^"Hl^lIZr»V4^«'Vn^LV^^I.""'  port  quotas  of   one  sort  or  another  have  The  Commission,  which  was  highly  criti- 

c.  Accelerated  depreciation  allowances.  ^^^  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com-  cal  of  Federal  programs  directed  at  rural 
mlttee,  and  the  drive  is  on  to  stiffen  the  poverty,  called  the  plight  of  the  Nation's 

d.  deductions  for  special  reserves  (to  guar-  border  penalties  on  more  than  $12  billion  14  million  poor  farm  people  a  national 
antee  export  credits,  for  market  research,  out  of  our  $26  bUlion  in  annual  imports,  disgrace  The  Commission  underscored 
etc.)  Brief  explanaUon.  The   cotton   producers   insist  on   protection  ^ 

against   cotton  imports   from   Gamal   Abdel  .  •^,               .  ,       .  ,          _,   ,              , 
- - Nasser's  Egypt,  thrdomesUc  oU  men  look  roots  in  considerable  part  in  rural  poy- 

e.  Exemption  from  Indirect  and  excise  upon  Venezuela  oil  with  a  cold  eye,  and  so  erty,  and  caUed  for  a  Federal  commit- 
taxes.  (Do  you  take  advantage  of  current  u  goes.  ment  to  rural  change  on  a  scale  unprece- 
U.S.  provisions  for  such  rebates?)  .pjjg  trouble  with  the  protectionist  argu-  dented  as  to  both  expenditure  and  inter- 
ment  is  that  it  tries  to  Isolate  a  few  strands  vention  in  local  and  State  affairs. 

f.  other  methods  you  would  recommend,  ^^o™  what.  In  the  world  of  commerce,  is  a  The    Commission's    proposals    are    SO 

seamless  web.  We  send  machine  tools,  com-  sweeping  and  comprehensive  that  exten- 

P"^"'  construction  machinery  of  aU  sorts,  g^^g  discussion  and  study  will  be  neces- 

Company  name  and  address. automobiles  and  electrical  equipment  abroad,  before  adontion  bv  the  Coneress  is 

^uuip^y  name  »uu  »uux«»      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^            ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  gary  oeiore  aaopiion  oy  tne  t^ongress  is 

- -— produced  right  here  in  the  United  States,  likely.  The  present  budgetary  situation 

VARIOUS  METHODS  RECOMMENDED  Quotas  on  certain  imported  steel  categories  and  our  heavy  mUltary  expenditures  in 

1.  Direct  subsidy  or  tax  rebate  calculated  ^^K^t  provoke  reprisals  that  would  diminish  Vietnam  also  preclude  an  increase  In 
on  export  sales  volume  *^®  *'**'  industry's  own  stake-at-one-remove  Federal  antipoverty  expenditures.  At  the 

2.  More  liberal  treatment  of  subsidiary  »i»  °^  foreign  trade.  Moreover,  there  might  same  time,  this  gives  the  Congress  an  op- 
earnings  subject  to  tax.  *>e  purely  domestic  repercussions  for  the  steel  portunity  to  study  the  Commission's  pro- 

3.  Accumulate  export  eamlngs  In  offshore  industry:  our  farmers,  with  reprisal  quotas  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  reexamine  the  focus  and 
corporation  taxable  only  when  remitted.  ^'^^^°^  ^tfri*"  t^c^rs 3  nio^  out  of  effect  of  current  programs. 

Uo*n  ux'rr  r^^ct!^  Hem^P^.re  Corpora-  a^^d^new  s^teel^tractors  and  plows  ^^^  Commission's  em- 

5    FavorablfS  attitude  toward  inter-  Having  made  what  may  seem  to  be  the  pha^  upon  the  connection  te^^^^^ 

company  pricing  chronic  free  trader's  case  against  reversing  ban  and  rural  poverty  is  particularly  wel- 

6.  Direct  long  term  100%  financing  at  com-  the  trade  policy  that  resulted  in  the  recent  come.  I  believe  this  is  an  area  which 
petltive  rates.  Kennedy  Round  of  tariff  reductions  at  Gene-  should  receive  considerable  attention  and 

7.  Government  underwrite  finance  and  in-  va.  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  our  trading  study  by  the  Congress.  To  this  end,  I 
Eurance  of  deferred  items  to  permit  financial  partners  in  other  countries  are  not  exactly  ^gain  urge  the  Senate  to  take  action  on 
institutions  to  lower  charges.                                  paragons  of  honor.      ^       ,     ^    ^       _,  ^ Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  33,  which 

8.  Repeal  1962  law  taxing  foreign  Income  ^°^^^^°"}^}-J'^°^^^^lJ^^!^^^^  I  submitted  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
at  source  as  head  of  the  National  Electrical  Man\iiac-                                r,*..       T->i.i         r.» 

9.  Privately  operated  government  sponsored  turers  Association  to  return  to  Keamey-Na-  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
discount  operation        ^"""'^'"'^  »jwu»or««  ^^^^^^    ^^    ^  company  with  a  big  stake  In  Mundt]  .  calling  upon  the  Jomt  Economic 

10.  Simplify  U.S  "tax  regulations  on  foreign  pushing  a  free  teade  world,  supplies  me  with  Committee  to  study  the  growth  and 
subsidiary  income  a  list  of  the  "non-tariff  barriers  affecting  movement  Of  population  Sis  it  affects  the 

»TT»w..-.  «-  »r™™^  «»  -.»  r~/^^™,-«  United  States  exporte  of  electrical  products."  economic  health  of  our  Nation.  Such  a 

SUMMARY  or  SURVEY  ON  TAX  INCENTIVES  jj  jg  euough  to  make  your  hair  curl.  gt^^y  would  be  Invaluable  in  directing 

indica^'Ltr°.ntt^f^f^l*^?«  in'^thu  T°'  ^'^'^J']^',.  ^^^^f  f''^'^.  discrtmi-  attention  toward  ways  In  which  tiie  Fed- 
indicates  keen  interest  of  exporters  In  thU  nate  against  U.S.  electrical  products  not  only  ,  Government  mlcht  effectivelv  en- 
subject.  by  quotas  but  by  something  caUed  a  "tax  ^^^  uovemmem  migiu  enecuveiy  en- 
2.  Majority— 86%— of  respondem  export  on  the  cost  of  freight  value."  Argentina  Im-  courage  more  balanced  industrial  and 
over  $1,000,000  annually  (though  exports  poses  "customs  surcharges"  and  "consular  economic  growth  to  prevent  the  influx 
constitute  less  than  10%  of  sales  volume  for  fees."  Australia  utilizes  "code  problems"  to  of  the  rural  poor  into  our  urban  ghettos. 
60%  of  the  firms.)  cut  down  on  electrical  imports,  and  charges  To  the  extent  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
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lems  of  rural  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty through  private  economy,  we  will  be 
able  to  avoid  the  less  desirable  course  of 
massive  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  editorials  published  In  Monday's 
Washington  Post  and  New  York  Times 
discussing  the  Commission's  report.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow : 

IProm  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Dec.  11. 
1967] 
Rural  Poverty 
The   President's   National   Advisory   Com- 
mission on  Rural  Poverty  has  made  findings 
and  recommendations  so  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  In  character  that 
its  report  is  bound  to  figure  in  the  lormation 
of  national  policy  for  a  generation. 

Its  disclosures  on  the  nature  of  rural  pov- 
erty will  not  surprise  or  amaze  those  who 
have  heard  the  reports  of  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  Freeman  and  others.  The 
poverty  of  14  mUUon  niral  Americans  Is,  as 
the  Commission  says,  "a  national  disgrace." 
It  is  not  the  first  to  say  that  the  urban  riots 
of  1967  "had  their  roots  in  considerable  part 
in  rural  poverty."  The  Commission  rightly 
makes  the  point  that  "the  more  vocal  and 
better  organized  urban  poor  gain  most  of 
the  benefits  of  current  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams." 

The  disparities  between  urban  and  rural 
life  have  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge: one  in  every  eight  urban  persons  is 
poor,  one  of  every  15  suburban,  one  of  every 
four  rural  persons.  Tlilrty  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  rural  America,  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  poor.  Three  out  of  five  rural  white 
people  are  poor.  There  are  three  million  Illit- 
erate rural  adtUts.  One  out  of  13  houses  are 
unfit.  The  melancholy  Indices  of  rural  ca- 
lamity can  be  continued  ad  Infinitum. 

The  Commission,  in  spite  of  its  gloomy 
findings  of  fact  is  hopeful  that  something 
can  be  done  and  it  wishes  the  country  to 
adopt  and  put  Into  effect  a  policy  that  would 
give  to  residents  of  rural  America  equal  op- 
portunity with  those  of  other  citizens.  It  has 
a  program  for  providing  full  employment, 
adequate  shelter,  rural  education,  medical 
care,  family  planning,  rural  housing,  better 
rural  government  and  other  answers  to  rural 
Inadeqiiacies. 

In  total,  its  recommendations  would  In- 
volve Federal  comjnltment  to  rural  change 
on  a  scale  unprecedented  as  to  both  expendi- 
ture and  intervention  in  local  and  state  af- 
fairs. Some  of  Its  proposals  tend  toward  com- 
plicating governmental  arrangements  that 
elsewhere  it  finds  already  too  involved. 

The  Commission's  appraisal  of  the  Federal 
acreage  crop  adjustment  programs  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  specifically  "poverty" 
programs,  but  faults  them  for  not  having 
more  effect  on  the  poor.  The  crop  adjustment 
programs  have  effects  that  permeate  the  life 
of  many  parts  of  niral  America,  maintaining 
commodity  price  levels  that  otherwise  would 
descend  to  disaster  levels,  distributing  direct 
benefits  and  sustaining  the  prosperity  of  the 
vast  rural  business  of  supplying  and  mar- 
keting farm  commodities.  These  commodity 
programs  may  not  deal  with  the  rural  poor — 
but  they  deal  with  a  lot  of  people  who  would 
be  poor  without  them  and  their  significance 
and  Importance  in  relations  to  rural  life 
should   not  be   minimized. 

To  close  the  poverty  gap  by  cash  subsidies 
to  the  poor,  the  Commission  estimates,  would 
cost  (12.5  billion — (5  billion  for  rural  poor 
alone.  It  is  an  alternative  the  utter  simplicity 
of  which.  In  the  form  of  Income  subsidies  of 
one  kind  or  another,  In  the  end  may  strongly 
recommend  itself  as   an  alternative   to   the 


more  Involved  social,  economic  and  cultural 
programs  the  Conunission  proposes. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1967J 

CROSS-COTJirrRT    Povkrtt 

The  long-withheld  report  of  President 
Johnson's  advisory  commission  on  rural  pov- 
erty makes  sickenlngly  clear  the  gulf  be- 
tween promise  and  performance  In  America's 
war  on  poverty.  Riots  In  ghettos  have  ruled 
out  any  forgetfulness  of  the  social  cancer 
spawned  by  want  in  the  big  cities.  Now  the 
country  has  received  a  needed  reminder  that 
the  problems  of  neglect  are  equally  virulent 
In  rural  areas. 

There  Is,  of  course,  no  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  two  areas  of  need.  Many  of  the 
most  intractable  of  the  evils  that  plague  New 
York  and  other  metropolitan  centers  stem 
from  the  uprooting  of  millions  dispossessed 
by  the  technological  revolution  in  fanning 
and  ill-eqiUpped  for  harsh  life  in  the  slums. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  chief  recom- 
mendations of  the  report  on  rural  poverty 
parallel  those  submitted  two  years  ago  by 
the  President's  National  Commission  on 
Technology,  Automation  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress, a  group  much  more  oriented  to  urban 
problems. 

Both  reports  call  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  "the  employer  of  last  re- 
sort" for  workers  who  want  Jobs  and  cannot 
find  them  in  any  of  the  normal  channels  of 
private  or  public  employment.  Such  a  con- 
cept would  Implement  the  full-employment 
commitment  the  Government  nominally  un- 
dertook when  Congress  passed  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

One  effect  of  the  summer  explosions  In  the 
cities  has  been  an  alliance  of  Industry,  labor 
and  municipal  governments  to  overcome 
some  of  the  Job  lag  for  the  urban  poor.  Typi- 
cal of  such  efforts  In  every  big  city  is  the 
$125,000  grant  Just  made  by  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  to  provide  on-the-job  training 
in  Police  Department  civilian  Jobs  for  fifty 
youths  recruited  from  New  York's  poverty 
areas. 

Even  an  enormous  multiplication  in  such 
civic  teamwork  will  not  remove  the  virgency 
of  vastly  expanded  governmental  activity  In 
employment,  education  and  housing,  but  It 
does  exemplify  a  degree  of  commvmlty  In- 
volvement that  has  little  rural  counterpart. 
Resources  In  these  districts  are  so  inade- 
quate that  failure  by  Washington  to  initiate 
a  really  large-scale  reappraisal  of  the  nature 
and  sufficiency  of  present  programs  dooms 
them  to  deepening  squalor.  The  report  dis- 
misses many  of  the  programs  as  "relics  from 
an  earlier  era,"  calculated  to  aggravate  eco- 
nomic inequities,  not  reduce  them. 

Saddest  of  aU  Is  the  scant  Interest  the 
White  House  has  shown  In  the  report.  It  ap- 
parently never  would  have  been  made  public 
at  aU  U  the  Government  Printing  Office  bad 
not  routinely  sent  copies  to  400  public  li- 
braries. The  national  concern  essential  to 
any  serious  attack  on  the  monumental  waste 
of  human  resources  in  farm  areas  and  cities 
alike  wiU  never  be  aroused  until  the  White 
House  itself  realigns  its  priorities. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  not  long 
ago  one  of  America's  great  artists  paid 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  a  high  com- 
pliment when  he  said  that  his  perform- 
ances in  North  Carolina  drew  the  largest, 
most  appreciative  audiences  he  had  ever 
seen  anywhere. 

While  Mr.  Arthur  Rubenstein's  state- 
ment was  most  flattering.  It  was  also 
true.  North  Carolina  is  noted  for  Its  cul- 
tural bent.  The  State's  cities,  colleges, 
and  universities  serve  as  hosts  to  In- 
numerable American  and  foreign  artists 


each  year  and  take  great  pride  in  being 
able  to  attract  the  world's  outstanding 
talent.  However,  North  Carolina  has  a 
cultural  xmdertaJcing  that  reflects  not 
only  the  musical  interest  of  North 
Carolinians,  but  their  talent  as  well. 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, under  the  able  leadership  of  its 
conductor.  Dr.  Benjamin  Swalln,  has 
brought  credit  to  the  State.  The  sym- 
phony has  established  a  home  base  in 
Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  this 
development  was  the  subject  of  a  feature 
article  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
on  Sunday,  December  3.  The  perceptive 
article,  written  by  Bebe  Moore,  is  worth 
the  consideration  of  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  cultural  achievement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Symphony  Family  Rejoices  at  Home 

(By  Bebe  Moore) 
The  men  sweeping  floors  and  setting  up 
chairs  in  Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium  pay 
little  attenUon  to  what  Is  taking  place  on 
the  stage.  Now  and  then  one  of  them  drops 
a  broom  to  the  floor  with  a  bang  or  sends  up 
a  screech  dragging  chairs.  But  the  musicians 
on  the  stage  don't  seem  to  notice. 

The  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  consider  the  opportunity  to 
rehearse  in  Memorial  Auditorium  "a  special 
privilege"  says  conductor  Dr.  Benjamin 
Swalln.  This  is  the  first  time  In  Swalin's  22 
years  with  the  orchestra  that  it  has  bad  a 
home  base  for  the  season.  Efforts  are  under- 
way to  make  Raleigh  the  symphony's  perma- 
nent home. 

Mrs.  SwaUn,  who  plays  harpsichord  and 
celesta  with  the  orchestra  and  has  aided  her 
husband  tremendously  In  the  development 
of  the  orchestra,  says.  "We've  always  lived 
in  suitcases  and  had  to  move  through  an  in- 
tensive schedule.  It  is  good  to  have  the  play- 
ers settled  In  and  near  Raleigh  so  we  can  have 
sufficient  rehearsal  time  and  move  to  con- 
certs within  driving  distance  and  get  back  to 
our  homes  at  night." 

Most  of  the  players  agree  that  having  a 
home  base  offers  advantages.  Many  have 
brought  their  families  to  Raleigh  with  them. 
Their  spouses  have  Jobs  here,  and  their  chil- 
dren are  enrolled  in  school. 

"It's  certainly  a  more  normal  way  of  life 
than  being  In  a  different  town  every  night," 
says  Lillian  Stevens,  a  flute  player  who  toured 
with  the  orchestra  last  year. 

William  Kirschke,  assistant  conductor  and 
personnel  director,  says,  "We  hope  being  set- 
tled in  Raleigh  wUl  cut  down  our  turn-over." 
He  points  out  that  only  20  of  this  year's  60 
players  were  with  the  orchestra  last  year. 

"We  want  to  develop  a  permanent,  sub- 
stantial orchestra,"  Krlschke  says.  "When  the 
same  group  can  stay  together,  the  results  are 
better.  They  develop  an  ensemble." 

An  ensemble  is  what  the  members  of  the 
orchestra  become  under  Swalin's  or 
Klrschke's  baton.  In  rehearsal.  Just  as  In  a 
performance,  music  absorbs  them  and  they 
play  almost  as  one. 

But  the  ensemble  Is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals, and  each  has  a  personal  history  steeped 
In  music. 

Kurt  Bleler,  the  concertmaster,  sometimes 
has  a  cigarette  before  rehearsal  begins.  He 
holds  the  cigarette  in  his  bow  hand,  with 
an  ease  which  suggests  that  the  bow  Is  an 
extension  of  hie  body. 

A  native  of  Call,  Colombia,  Bleler  began 
his  violin  study  when  he  was  seven  and 
played  his  flrst  concert  solo  at  thirteen.  He 
studied  at  the  Conservatory  of  Call.  After 
graduation,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1950  and  studied  at  the  Eastman  School  of 


Music  In  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  several  other 
schools. 

From  the  UJ3.,  he  went  to  the  Vienna  Acad- 
emy m  Vienna,  Austria,  then  to  the  Chlg- 
glana  Academy  at  Siena,  Italy,  for  specialized 
work.  He  retxirned  to  Call,  where  he  became 
concert-master  with  the  orchestra  there  and 
taught  advanced  violin. 

HX'S   HAPPY    HERE 

Bleler  came  to  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony this  season  as  gruest  musician.  He 
says,  "I  am  most  happy  with  the  orchestra. 
All  the  members  seem  to  be  very  fine  musi- 
cians. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this 
orchestra." 

The  lovely  brxinette  second  violinist  sit- 
ting Just  behind  Bleler  and  to  his  left  is  his 
wife  Isabel.  The  Blelers  are  among  a  num- 
ber of  married  couples  who  play  In  the 
orchestra.  Another  couple  are  Winifred  and 
Vincent  Slmonetti,  who  met  while  touring 
with  the  group  last  season  and  were  married 
in  August. 

Winifred  is  a  North  Carolina  native,  from 
Lexington,  and  a  graduate  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. A  piccolo  player,  she  has  played  with 
the  Winston-Salem  Symphony,  and  she 
taught  at  the  Brooklyn  Conservatory  this 
summer. 

Vincent  plays  the  tuba.  He  grew  up  in  New 
Jersey  and  received  his  musical  training  at 
the  Manhattan  School  of  Music.  He  has 
toured  widely  In  the  United  States. 

Since  piccolo  is  not  in  many  scores,  Wini- 
fred brings  her  knitting  to  rehearsals.  "A 
piccolo  player  Just  doesn't  have  much  to 
do,"  she  says. 

Another  young  wife  who  often  finds  time 
on  her  hands  during  rehearsal  is  harpist  Eli- 
nor Kirschke.  Elinor  came  to  the  orchestra 
last  season,  after  marrying  William  Kirschke 
at  Christmas.  They  met  the  summer  before; 
they  were  both  playing  with  the  Santa  Fe 
Opera  Company. 

William,  better  known  as  "Bill."  is  in  his 
third  season  vrith  the  North  Carolina  Sym- 
phony. A  graduate  of  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
versity, he  came  here  from  Los  Angeles  as  a 
violinist. 

"I  did  a  little  conducting  that  first  year," 
he  explains,  "and  I  was  Invited  to  return  as 
assistant  conductor."  When  the  group  splits 
Into  two  orchestras  to  tour  the  eastern  and 
western  sections  of  the  State  in  the  spring, 
BUI  takes  the  western  group.  Before  the 
separate  tours  begin,  he  conducts  certain 
works  in  concerts  and  often  relieves  Dr. 
Swalln  at  rehearsals. 

When  he  commented  on  Dr.  Swalin's  good 
work  recently,  Kurt  Bleler  went  on  to  say, 
"Kirschke  is  already  a  fine  conductor,  and 
he  is  of  g^eat  assistance  to  Dr.  Swalln.  I  ad- 
mire the  way  they  collaborate  and  cooperate 
for  the  betterment  of  the  orchestra." 

When  he  is  not  wielding  the  baton  at  re- 
hearsal, Kirschke  Is  still  very  much  Involved 
in  what  the  orchestra  is  doing.  He  Ustens 
and  watches — sometimes  standing  on  the 
stage  at  Dr.  Swalin's  elbow  or  behind  the 
third  violins,  sometimes  sitting  far  out  In 
the  auditorium. 

One  day  last  week,  two  charming  ladles 
were  also  sitting  among  the  Instrument  cases 
left  on  the  auditorium's  red  chairs.  Joel  and 
Lidia  Adam,  "almost  twelve"  and  "six  and  a 
half"  years  old.  weren't  In  school  becavtse 
they  had  Just  moved  to  Raleigh  from  New 
York.  They  had  come  to  rehearsal  with  their 
daddy,  bassoon  player  Jan  Adam. 

Adam  brought  his  family  to  the  United 
States  from  Poland  Just  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  and  his  English  is  stUl  hesitant.  When 
he  "runs  out  of  words."  he  smiles  broadly 
and  turns  for  help  to  his  daughters  or  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Plotrowski,  a  violinist  also  in  her 
first  season  here  who  played  with  Adam  in 
the  Virginia  State  Symphony  Orchestra  last 
year. 

Adam  studied  music  for  12  years  at  Pozman 
in  Poland,  then  played  with  the  opera  there 
until  coming  to  America.  Mrs.  Adam  Is  a 


nurse  at  Rex  Hospital.  She  and  the  girls  are 
pleased  with  Raleigh. 

"I  want  to  find  a  ballet  school,"  Joel  says. 
"I  have  begun  to  study,  and  I'd  like  to 
continue." 

Jan  Adam  Is  part  of  the  International 
flavor  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Mrs.  Swalln  says,  "Music  is  the  Inter- 
national language,  and  our  foreign  musicians 
show  this." 

In  addition  to  the  Blelers  from  Columbia, 
the  orchestra  this  season  has  visiting  musi- 
cians from  Canada,  Australia,  Germany,  and 
ChUe. 

Miss  Anita  Williams,  a  petite  cellist,  has 
played  on  radio  and  television  in  her  native 
Montreal.  "I  know  my  name  sounds  English," 
she  says,  "but  my  parents  are  of  FVench  de- 
scent." Her  accent  leaves  little  doubt  of  her 
origin. 

Anita  received  her  musical  training  in  the 
United  States  and  at  Vincent  d'Indy  and  the 
Conservatoire  In  Montreal.  She  has  played 
with  the  Montreal  Symphony  and  with  the 
Canadian  National  Ballet  Company. 

"A  musician  who  used  to  come  here  recom- 
mended the  North  Carolina  orchestra  to  me," 
Anita  relates.  "So  I  wrote  this  summer,  and 
here  I  am." 

She  flnds  the  orchestra  "a  good  group  to 
work  with.  And  I  especially  like  the  school 
concerts.  It  Is  a  wonderful  experience  to  see 
the  children  so  entranced." 

School  concerts  are  an  important  part  of 
the  orchestra's  work.  They  include  introduc- 
tion of  the  Instruments  to  the  students,  as 
well  as  playing. 

Anita  says  she  would  like  to  stay  with  the 
North  Carolina  Symphony  another  season. 
"The  second  year  is  always  the  best." 

Tony  Carolln  from  Melbourne,  Australia,  Is 
In  his  second  season  here.  He  was  here  two 
years  ago  and  returned  after  playing  in 
Aiistralia  and  England  last  year. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  violinist,  Tony 
serves  the  orchestra  as  stage  manager.  He  Is 
usually  among  the  first  to  arrive  at  rehearsal 
and  the  last  to  leave  when  it's  over.  Having 
Raleigh  as  home  base,  he  says,  makes  his 
Job  "a  little  easier." 

He  adds.  "I  think  It's  much  better,  any- 
way. You  gotta  have  a  home.  But  time  wUl 
tell  how  it  wlU  work  out." 

Tony  studied  at  Melbourne  University,  and 
was  on  the  facility  there  before  be  flrst  came 
to  the  States. 

Wolfgang  Roth  plans  to  teach  when  he 
returns  home  to  Munich.  Germany,  next 
year.  He  Is  teaching  violin  groups  at  Jo- 
sephus  Daniels  Junior  High  now,  and  hopes 
to  teach  private  lessons  while  be  Is  in 
Raleigh. 

The  handsome  young  German  learned  to 
play  the  violin  in  Munich,  and  has  played 
with  the  Bach  Orchestra  there.  He  is  not 
new  to  the  United  States,  having  traveled 
here  three  years  ago.  He  says  he  likes  Ra- 
leigh— "besides  the  laws  that  I  can't  drink 
beer  on  Sundays." 

Though  he  is  all  business  once  rehearsal 
begins,  Wolfgang  sometimes  shows  the 
lighter  side  of  his  personality  after  he  takes 
his  place  In  the  flrst  chair  of  the  second 
violin  section,  talking  and  laughing  with 
the  musicians  near  blm  until  Bleler  rises 
to  have  them  tune. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  stage,  the  flrst 
cellist  shows  the  same  good  humor.  This 
young  man  with  long  black  hair  and  a  well 
kept  mustache  is  Rodolfo  Fernandez. 

Rodolfo  is  from  Santiago,  Chile,  where  he 
studied  cello  at  the  University  of  Chile.  He 
has  played  with  orchestras  in  Chile,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  In  the  United 
States  six  years,  he  has  played  with  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  and  Philharmonic. 

This  Is  Rodolfo's  first  season  with  the 
North  CaroUna  Symphony.  He  says,  "I  enjoy 
It  very  much." 

Viola  player  Bob  Hoffmann  enjoys  playing 
with  the  orchestra,   too.  He  returned  this 


year  for  his  second  season,  after  a  19-year 
absence.  But  his  Job  as  Ubrarlan,  he  says, 
"has  its  trials  and  tribulations." 

As  librarian,  he  Is  responsible  for  keep- 
ing the  music  In  repair  and  for  distributing 
it  to  the  players  and  collecting  it  when  they 
are  through  playing.  Sometimes  it  seems  that 
be  is  as  much  out  of  his  chair  as  in  It  during 
a  rehearsal. 

Hoffman  is  from  Boston,  and  studied  music 
privately  with  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony before  going  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory.  He  has  played  with  the  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas  symphony  orchestras  and 
with  orchestras  in  Florida  and  Virginia. 

Percussionist  Wilson  Moorman's  Job  ap- 
pears easier  than  some  of  the  musicians' 
at  times.  Wilson  ts  primarily  a  timpanist. 
and  since  many  scores  call  for  little  or  no 
timpani  he  sometimes  has  nothing  to  do. 

"There's  Just  one  other  percussionist, 
though,"  Wilson  says,  "so  I  help  him  out 
with  scores  that  call  for  a  lot." 

Wilson  returned  to  North  Carolina  this 
fall  after  playing  with  the  orchestra  the  last 
eight  weeks  of  last  year's  12-week  season. 
He  grew  up  in  Newark.  New  Jersey.  A  Jiiilliard 
graduate,  he  has  played  with  the  Symphony 
of  the  New  World  In  New  York. 

Bill  Kirschke  is  obviously  proud  of  the 
orchestra  he  helps  lead.  "These  people."  he 
says,  "are  truly  professional  musicians  .  .  . 
Music  pulls  them  together." 

Music   and  an  effective  conductor. 

Dr.  Swalln  demands  as  much  from  his 
musicians  in  rehearsal  as  he  does  in  a  con- 
cert. Dressed  In  the  same  kind  of  casual 
clothes  the  musicians  are  wesolng — slacks 
and  sweaters  which  contrast  strongly  with 
the  dlgnifled  black  they  wear  for  concerts — 
he  steps  onto  his  small  platform,  raises  his 
baton,  and  says.  "All  right." 

The  music  begins. 

Dr.  Swalln  may  sit  for  a  minute  on  the 
stool  placed  on  the  platform  for  him,  but  be 
stands  through  most  of  the  rehearsal.  Some- 
times during  a  concentrated  practice  with  a 
particular  section,  he  takes  several  steps  to- 
ward them. 

He  tells  the  musicians  what  he  wants. 
"You  started  that  crescendo  early,"  he  may 
say.  Or,  "You  can  get  much  more  dramatic 
here." 

And  they  give  him  what  he  wants. 


INCREASED  RUSSIAN  NAVAL  ACTIV- 
ITY IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday 
I  obtained  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  which 
pointed  to  incresising  Russian  naval  ac- 
tivity in  the  Mediterranean. 

On  Sunday,  Mr.  John  I.  Brooks,  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth Virginian  Pilot,  dis- 
cussed the  history  of  the  Russian  build- 
up in  the  Mediterranean  in  a  factual  and 
thoughtful  article.  Mr.  Brooks  also  re- 
viewed some  of  the  implications  of  Rus- 
sia's new  interest  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  article 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Russian  Mtodle  East  Naval  Force 
Tripled  in  a  Year 
(By  John  I.  Brooks) 

After  the  Israeli  destroyer  EUat  was  sunk 
by  a  Russian-built  missile,  the  most  publi- 
cized response  was  the  shelling  of  an  Egyp- 
tian reflnery  and  tank  farm  near  Port  Sues 
four  days  later.  Small  wonder,  for  the  pUlar 
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of  fire  and  imoke  from  the  burning  oil  was 
clearly  visible  at  Port  Said,  about  90  mUes 
away  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Yet  on  the  same  day  as  the  shelling  there 
was  a  little-noted  Egyptian  counter,  sym- 
bolic of  new  periods  and  tensions  In  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  naUons  along  lU 
coast. 

The  government  at  Cairo.  In  a  statement 
disavowing  any  Intention  of  "a  new  act  of 
rsvenge,"  noted  that  three  Rxisslan  men-of- 
war  were  on  their  way  to  Egypt  for  a  "good- 
will visit."  When  the  Soviet  ships  showed  up. 
there  turned  out  to  be  about  eight  of  them, 
mostly  modem  destroyer  types. 

Although  these  events  took  place  during 
the  October  observance  of  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  Russian  Revolution,  when  a 
goodwill  visit  would  not  have  been  inap- 
propriate, the  Umlng  of  the  EgypUan  an- 
nouncement and  the  size  of  the  Russian 
contingent  suggest  that  "show  of  force" 
would  be  a  more  descriptive  term  for  the 
appearance. 

The  use  of  a  Russian  missile  against  the 
Ellat,  even  though  fired  by  Egyptians,  and 
the  destroyer  visit  a  few  days  later  are 
among  recent  developments  which  have 
seemed  to  indicate  a  Kremlin  determination 
to  maintain  a  significant  naval  presence  In 
the  sea  which  for  two  decades  has  been 
happy  huniiiig  waters  for  the  VS.  6th  Fleet. 
Although  Washington's  Kremlin-watchers 
are  not  yet  convinced  that  the  current  high 
level  of  Soviet  naval  force  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean is  permanent.  It  is  tindenlably  there. 
The  force  Is  sufficiently  large  and  varied  to 
raise  a  legitimate  question  of  appropriate 
American  resp>onse. 

Furthermore,  both  senior  naval  officers  at 
the  Pentagon  and  military-political  affairs 
observers  at  the  State  Department  point  out 
that  the  Mediterranean  Is  not  the  only  area 
at  Increased  Soviet  naval  activity.  Brushes 
between  American  and  Russian  naval  ships 
have  occurred  during  VS.  Pacific  Fleet  ma- 
neuvers, and  Soviet  subnxarlnes  are  known 
to  be  ranging  ever  farther  from  the  homeland 
In  their  patrols. 

The  Mediterranean,  however,  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  most  recent  and  Intense  Russian 
naval  expansion.  It  furnishes  concrete  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  fleet  the  Soviets  are 
putting  into  the  water. 

On  one  day  of  November  1966.  there  were 
no  more  than  a  dozen  Russian  fleet  unlt« 
of  all  types  In  the  Mediterranean.  On  the 
same  day  a  year  later,  the  total  was  35.  While 
the  size  of  this  force  varies  from  week  to 
week  and  from  month  to  month,  the  year- 
apert  figures  are  representative  of  the  gen- 
eral force  levels  for  the  two  periods. 

IXirlng  the  past  several  years,  the  pattern 
of  Russian  naval  activity  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean has  been  seasonal,  rising  In  the 
spring  and  falling  In  the  autumn.  This  year 
the  glimmer  peak  was  at  a  record  level,  and 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  decline  In  the 
fall.  In  all  probability  continuing  Arab- 
Israeli  tensions  are  responsible  for  this:  The 
Soviets  presumably  feel  that  any  sudden 
withdrawal  now  would  embarrass  their  Arab 
friends.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Kremlin 
could  become  entranced  with  the  possibil- 
ities of  its  new  force  and  the  publicity  which 
has  attended  it.  The  days  of  the  12-shlp  fleet 
may  be  gone  forever. 

As  a  rule  the  Rxisslans  have  about  a  half- 
doZ3n  submarines  under  the  sea  and  12  to 
15  sizeable  combat  ships  on  top  of  it,  the 
rest  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  being  made 
up  of  support  ships  and  Intelligence-gather- 
ing trawlers.  By  way  of  comparison,  the 
United  States  usually  has  30  to  25  major  fleet 
units  in  the  sea  and  a  number  of  smaller 
ships. 

Numbers  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The 
American  fleet  includes  two  attack  aircraft 
carriers  and  the  Russians  have  no  such  ships. 
Tet  conditions  today  obviaasly  are  much 
closer  to  balance  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  U.S.  Navy  first  ventured  into  the  Medi- 


terranean In  1801  to  cbaUenge  the  Tripolltan 
pirates  but  retximed  only  occasionally  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  years  of  British  domination. 
It  was  not  until  after  World  War  II  that 
American  Interests,  or  more  precisely  the  In- 
terests of  the  Western  world,  demanded  a 
contlniilng  UJS.  force  In  the  sea  where  naval 
warf  Eire  was  bom. 

The  6th  Fleet  came  Into  being  In  1948,  a 
month  after  proclamation  of  the  Free  State  of 
Israel,  and  whUe  Arab-Israeli  tensions  have 
remained  a  major  reason  for  keeping 
an  American  force  In  the  Mediterranean, 
there  are  others:  The  current  flareup  over 
Cyprus  provides  one  example,  and  in  addition 
there  are  the  sometimes  Inflammatory  quao-- 
rels  among  the  Arabs  themselves  and  the 
chronic  instability  of  several  North  African 
and  Near  Eastern  governments. 

The  Fleet's  two  really  significant  actions 
were  the  evacuation  of  civilians  from  Egypt 
and  Israel  during  the  Suez  crisis  of  1936  and 
the  landing  of  Marines  in  Lebanon  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  Nasserist  coup  there 
two  years  later.  Basically,  the  fleet's  functions 
are  protection  of  the  NATO  flank  and  region- 
al stabilization. 

One  may  hope  the  Russians  have  in  mind 
a  goal  of  stabilization  In  establishing  their 
own  Mediterranean  naval  force,  but  one  Is 
also  entitled  to  doubt  it.  To  analyze  the 
situation  created  by  the  presence  of  the  new 
Soviet  fleet,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at  its 
makeup. 

The  two  most  Interesting  elements  In  Rvis- 
sia's  Mediterranean  fleet  are  destroyers  and 
cruisers  armed  with  missiles  and  a  contingent 
of  amphibious  ships.  The  missiles  obviously 
give  the  Soviets  the  capacity  to  flght  surface 
and  anti-air  battles,  and  the  amphibious 
ships  Just  as  obvioiisly  enable  Russia  to  "land 
the  marines"  in  good  old  American  fashion. 
Russian  Inclusion  of  antl-shlp  missiles  in 
the  batteries  of  several  surface  vessels  is 
something  of  a  puzzler.  These  missiles  enable 
the  Soviet  fleet  to  flght  surface  engagements, 
but  this  Is  a  form  of  warfare  written  oS  by 
many  strategists  as  obsolete. 

The  Styx  missile  which  sent  the  Ellat  to 
the  bottom  was  flred  from  a  patrol  boat  In 
Port  Said  harbor,  about  17  miles  from  its 
target.  The  Styx  is  probably  the  most  primi- 
tive of  the  siirtace-to-surface  missiles  In  the 
Russian  arsenail,  with  a  speed  slower  than 
that  of  Jet  aircraft,  a  warhead  with  an  ex- 
plosive force  of  about  1,000  pounds  and  a 
range  of  about  20  miles.  Judging  from  its 
performance  in  October.  Its  g\il<iance  system 
would  appear  to  be  accurate. 

Retired  Admiral  Arlelgh  Burke  recently 
drew  a  comparison  between  the  Styx  and  the 
Regulus,  an  American  missile  developed  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration  but  aban- 
doned In  1958.  The  Regulus,  however,  was 
designed  for  a  nuclear  strike  against  short 
targets  and  was  displaced  by  the  Polaris  now 
housed  In  U.S.  fleet  submarines  on  continu- 
ous patrol.  The  U.S.  Navy  never  has  had  a 
missile  whose  primary  mission  was  the  de- 
struction of  enemy  ships. 

The  Russians  iindoubtedly  have  more  so- 
phisticated missiles  than  the  Styx  In  their 
Inventory.  Some  are  thought  to  have  con- 
siderably more  range  and  to  Incorporate 
fairly  advanced  guidance  systems.  Navy  offi- 
cials say.  however,  that  all  seem  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  electronic  Jamming,  and  test  shots 
against  the  old  Regulus  indicate  that  they 
would  be  downed  by  VS.  airborne  mlsailes. 

While  the  6th  Fleet  has  nothing  compcu 
rable  to  Russian  surface  missilery,  this  causes 
no  great  concern  in  the  Pentagon.  Asked 
about  the  absence  of  surface  missiles  from 
the  VS.  arsenal.  Admiral  Thomas  H.  Mooter, 
chief  of  naval  operations,  replied,  "We  have 
a  pretty  good  surface-to-surface  missile — Ifs 
called  an  airplane." 

A  case  can  Indeed  be  made  for  the  prop- 
osition that  Rxissla's  surface  mlasile  devel- 
opment is  an  effort  to  compensate  for  Its 
lack  of  aircraft  carrlera.  Tht  Soviets  are  now 
completing  one  flattop  and  have  another  on 


the  way,  but  these  seem  to  be  primarily 
helicopter  carriers.  Experienced  U.S.  naval 
air  officers  say  the  Russians  are  a  decade 
away  from  being  able  to  build,  equip  and 
operate  effectively  anything  like  America's 
fleet  of  15  attack  carriers. 

The  surface  mlssUe  has  some  advantages 
over  the  gun,  but  is  Immensely  more  expen- 
sive to  fire,  and  opposed  to  the  plane  In  svur- 
face  combat  It  offers  only  a  bit  less  vulner- 
ability to  anti-aircraft  fire  and  less  risk  of 
life  because  it  has  no  pilot.  More  to  the 
point,  however,  is  the  improbability  of  a  So- 
viet-American surface  battle  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter. 
Missiles  fired  by  Soviet  warships  at  Ameri- 
can warships  would  be  an  engraved  invita- 
tion to  all-out  war.  and  no  strategist  believes 
such  a  war  is  likely  to  begin  at  sea. 

The  Russians  could  use  their  surface  mis- 
siles to  shoot  up  merchant  shifM  trying  to 
supply  a  government  they  sought  to  strangle, 
or  the  tiny  naval  forces  of  nations  along 
the  Mediterranean  littoral.  But  even  If  the 
Russians  had  such  Intentions,  it  would  make 
no  sense  for  them  to  have  developed  so 
elaborate  and  expensive  a  set  of  weapons 
systems  to  carry  out  a  mission  which  the 
powerful  Soviet  submarine  force  could  ac- 
complish almost  effortlessly.  The  Russian 
surface  mIssUe  batteries  actually  seem  to 
l>e  one  of  those  additions  that  most  military 
forces  make  from  time  to  time  to  Increase 
their  options.  In  effect  they  amount  to  little 
more   than  show-pieces. 

Will  the  United  States  build  sophisticated 
missiles  to  attack  surface  shipping?  Since 
both  America  and  the  U.S.SJI.  bend  every 
effort  to  avoid  direct  confrontation,  and  the 
things  are  aU  but  useless  in  any  other  sltvia- 
tlon,  in  all  probability  such  missiles  would 
add  little  to  national  or  alUed  seciulty.  They 
would  seem  to  stand  small  chance  of  passing 
a  "cost  effectiveness"  test  of  the  kind  im- 
posed by  retiring  Defense  Secretary  Robert 
S.  McNamara. 

Tet  It  is  entirely  possible  that  some  kind 
of  surface  mIssUe  program  will  be  launched 
by  the  Navy.  This  Is  not  a  function  of  stra- 
tegic need  but  of  what  may  be  called  the 
politics  of  weaponry,  the  inevitable  pressxire 
which  builds  up  to  force  U.S.  duplication  of 
so  many  categories  of  military  hardware 
created  by  the  Russians  (and,  one  may  rea- 
sonably suppose,  vice  versa).  The  futility  of 
opposing  such  pressure  Is  well  illustrated  by 
the  trampling  of  McNamara's  coldly  logical 
opposition  to  deployment  of  an  antiballls- 
tic  missile  system.  Critics  of  any  administra- 
tion find  it  easy  to  hurl  charges  of  "gaps" 
In  the  nation's  defense,  and  Incumbents  And 
It  hard  to  defend  the  gaps  whether  or  not 
they're  really  there. 

Defense  and  State  Department  officials  are 
more  concerned  about  the  implications  of  the 
Russian  amphibious  ships  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean than  about  the  surface  missiles.  No 
one  really  expects  Russian  troops  to  storm 
the  beaches  of  the  Mediterranean  on  a  mis- 
sion of  naked  conquest,  but  there  are  other 
possible  patterns  of  aggression  less  removed 
from  reality. 

These  patterns  are  not  neceEsarlly  related 
to  currert  Arab-Israeli  hostility.  In  fact,  re- 
cent history  suggests  that  even  if  their  Arab 
friends  were  in  danger  of  yet  another  hu- 
miliation in  a  renewal  of  combat  with  Israel, 
the  Russians  would  not  land  troops  Ln  sup- 
port of  Nasser  and  his  allies.  Only  within  its 
own  satellite  sphere  has  the  Soviet  Union 
risked  direct  application  of  force  since  World 
War  n. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Kremlin  might  de- 
cide that  the  Middle  East  stakes  were  high 
enough,  or  that  its  prestige  could  not  survive 
another  smashing  of  the  Arabs  it  has  done  so 
much  to  encoxirage.  The  adventure  of  a  Rus- 
sian landing  is  not  to  be  ruled  out  altogether. 
Nevertheless,  on  balance,  the  picture  of  So- 
viet landing  forces  hitting  the  beach  to  bol- 
ster sagging  Arab  armies  falls  to  convince. 
More  persuasive   "scenarios"   to  borrow  a 
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term  dear  to  the  Pentagon -endowed  think 
tanks,  can  be  written  to  show  other  dangers 
Inherent  In  the  Russian  amphibious  force. 

For  one  thing,  the  very  nature  of  these  new 
vessels  is  interventionist.  Missiles  like  the 
Styx,  as  the  Ellat  Incident  showed,  can  b« 
sold,  loaned  or  given  to  another  nation  for 
spectacular  demonstrations;  but  Soviet  land- 
ing ships  are  useless  without  Soviet  marines, 
and  any  use  of  such  forces  would  represent 
an  alarming  reversal  of  the  non-involvement 
policy  which  has  dominated  Russian  actions 
since  1945.  Thus  the  mere  fact  that  the  am- 
phibious ships  are  in  the  Mediterranean  In- 
dicates that  the  Kremlin  today  is  less  con- 
cerned at  least  with  the  appearance  of  non- 
involvement  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Largely  through  military  assistance  and 
some  economic  aid,  Russia  has  taken  the 
offensive  In  the  Near  East  and  North  Africa, 
and  if  this  trend  continues  to  the  point 
where  a  Socialist  state  is  proclaimed  along 
the  Mediterranean  Shore,  or  one  or  more  of 
the  coastal  nations  are  reduced  to  client 
status,  the  dangers  of  a  Soviet  intervention 
will  have  been  multiplied. 

Russia  has  been  slow  to  make  military 
commitments,  but  when  Its  assistance  to  a 
developing  nation  creates  a  dependency  by 
that  nation  upon  Moscow,  a  two-way  process 
of  influence  is  set  Into  motion.  A  dependent 
nation  acquires  a  degree  of  leverage  upon  its 
donor  because  of  the  big  Investment  In- 
volved and  the  embarrassment  the  major 
power  might  suffer  If  the  smaller  nation  were 
to  cnmible. 

Thus  the  Russians  might  one  day  receive 
a  cry  for  help  from  a  beleaguered  government 
in  Egypt,  Syria  or  perhaps  even  Algeria. 

Needless  to  say.  these  principles  and  dan- 
gers apply  in  regions  other  than  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  is  especially  so  In  the  light 
of  the  recent  mushrooming  of  the  Russian 
merchant  fleet,  a  valuable  Instrument  for 
the  Kremlin  in  any  campaign  of  economic 
aggression. 

In  a  recently  published  analysis  of  the 
Soviet  merchant  marine,  the  U.S.  Mtultime 
Administration  argues  with  some  persuasive- 
ness that  this  new  civilian  fleet  Is  designed 
mainly  to  meet  Russia's  own  commercial 
needs  and  that  efforts  to  use  it  to  flght  rate 
wars,  with  the  aim  of  subjugating  foreign 
economies,  would  be  self-defeating  for  the 
Kremlin.  MarAd  concedes,  however,  that  the 
state-owned  fleet  "can  be  used  as  a  political 
Instrument  for  economic  purposes  and  an 
economic  Instrument  for  political  purposes." 
Certainly  the  newly  swollen  merchant  ma- 
rine gives  Russia  increased  opportunity  to 
create  client  states.  Naval  strategists  point 
out  that  it  also  provides  the  capability  of 
supjKirting  troops  in  wars  feur  from  the  Rus- 
sian homeland. 

The  amphibious  force,  however,  represents 
a  clearer  and  more  present  danger  than  the 
merchant  marine.  So  long  as  no  major  Rus- 
sian naval  force  was  present  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Kremlin  could  afford  to  be  deaf 
to  an  appeal  for  help  when  its  friends  got 
into  trouble.  "What  can  we  do?"  the  Soviet 
government  oould  Justlflably  ask. 

The  Russians  still  could  decline  to  become 
involved,  but  with  landing  ships  cruising  the 
sea,  this  becomes  a  more  difficult  position  to 
take.  Some  close  students  of  Russian  policy 
think  that  In  this  sense,  the  amphibious 
force  may  prove  an  embarrassment  to  Mos- 
cow, particularly  since  It  would  be  hard  to 
use  the  ruse  of  "volunteers"  to  cover  Inter- 
vention when  the  alleged  volunteers  would 
be  marines  who  had  been  on  patrol  for  Just 
such  a  contingency. 

Experienced  observers  in  Washington  do 
not  believe  Russia  really  is  spKilllng  for  a 
flght  In  the  Mediterranean.  They  think  the 
Russian  naval  force  probably  was  originally 
created  primarily  to  shore  up  the  nation's 
maritime  flanks — the  Baltic  coasts  of  last 
Germany  and  Poland  and  the  Black  Sea 
coasts  of  Romania  and  Bulgaria — possibly 
with  some  thought  of  Increased  capacity  to 


compete  more  evenly  with  the  Chinese  and 
the  West  in  such  far  places  as  Indonesia. 
They  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  Russian  pres- 
ence In  the  Mediterranean,  but  they  link  It 
chiefly  with  the  Arab-Israeli  situation. 

These  observers  admit,  however,  that  the 
slde-by-slde  presence  of  numbers  of  Russian 
and  American  ships  heightens  the  risk  of  an 
accidental  involvement,  some  unforeseen  in- 
cident which  oould  trigger  a  chain  of  events 
with  terrifying  consequences. 

The  proper  American  response  to  the  kind 
of  threat  embodied  In  the  new  Soviet  landing 
ships  must  be  as  varied  as  the  threat  Itself 
is  ambiguous,  VS.  officials  believe.  The  pure- 
ly military  response  oonsUits  of  keeping  a 
balanced  naval  force  In  the  areas  where 
American  Interests  are  Involved,  and  Moorer 
said  he  thinks  the  far-flung  possibilities  of 
the  trouble  increase  the  advantages  of  nu- 
clear power  for  the  U.S.  fleet. 

Another,  more  basic  response,  lies  In  ac- 
tivities outside  the  Pentagon.  American  of- 
flclals  overseas  must  do  everything  possible 
to  point  out  to  the  developing  nations  the 
dangers  of  dependency  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
or  Indeed  on  any  single  power.  In  this  ef- 
fort they  wlU  be  helped  by  the  spirit  of 
neutralism,  lon^;  a  bete  noire  In  Washing- 
ton's ideological  bestiary. 

Russia's  full  intentions  remain  a  mystery 
at  this  time  and  may  not  be  wholly  artic- 
ulated in  Moscow.  The  greatest  significance 
of  Russian  naval  development  may  be  the 
Implied  acceptsmce  of  a  limited  war  strategy, 
for  the  U.S.SJi.  remained  strapped  to  a 
policy  of  massive  retaliation  far  longer  than 
did  the  United  States.  In  the  sense  that  this 
avigius  well  for  the  continued  existence  of 
human  civilization,  it  can  only  be  encoxir- 
aging. 

But  in  the  Mediterranean,  whatever  the 
Russians  may  Intend,  they  have  succeeded 
chiefly  in  making  that  part  of  the  world  far 
more  dangerous  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 


SS  "PRESIDENT  VAN  BUREN"— THE 
FASTEST  FREIGHTER  AFLOAT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
record,  a  record  of  which  the  entire 
American  merchant  marine  and  Indeed 
all  America  can  be  proud,  was  set  last 
week  when  the  fastest  freighter  In  the 
world,  the  SS  President  Van  Buren, 
reached  San  Francisco  from  Yokohama 
in  the  elapsed  time  of  7  days,  15  hours, 
6  minutes. 

This  bettered  by  more  than  27  hours 
the  best  previous  mark  eastbound  of  8 
days,  18  hours,  and  35  minutes,  set  by 
the  Japanese  merchantman  Italy  Maru 
on  Auerust  27  of  this  year. 

The  President  Van  Buren  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  all  existing  records  when  she 
arrived  at  San  Francisco  the  night  of 
Decembers. 

She  made  the  voyage  of  4,678  miles  at 
an  average  speed  of  25.55  knots,  29.38 
miles  per  hour.  This  establishes  a  clear 
fact — the  President  Van  Buren  is  easily 
the  fastest  nonmilitary  ship  in  the 
Pacific. 

Her  skipper,  Capt.  Wallace  H.  Holt,  re- 
ported that  the  big  2 1,000- ton  automated 
ocean  greyhound  has  performed  up  to  all 
expectations. 

We  had  some  rough  seas  slow  us  down 
toward  the  end  of  the  voyage,  but  the  rest 
of  the  way  was  pretty  smooth  saUing.  Under 
ideal  condmona  we  would  have  averaged  over 
26  knots  all  the  way — 

He  said. 

We  had  some  Intervals  when  we  were  doing 
38  knots. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  awarding 
a  blue  riband  in  recognition  of  the  great 
record  established  by  this  new  ship  of 
the  American  President  lines.  This  will 
be  the  first  such  formal  speed  award  In 
the  Pacific.  The  riband  is  a  large  fiag 
notched  at  the  flying  end  with  the  words 
"Fastest  Crossing  Transpacific"  em- 
blazoned on  it  with  the  name  of  the  ship 
and  the  seal  of  the  Port  of  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  particular  pride 
in  the  SS  President  Van  Buren'i  feat.  I 
do  so  for  three  reasons.  First,  this  is  a 
demonstration  that  when  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  is  appropriately  im- 
plemented, the  United  States  can  turn 
out  the  finest  merchant  ships  in  the 
world. 

Second,  because  the  American  Presi- 
dent Lines  had  the  gumption  and  fore- 
sight to  provide  for  a  new  fleet  of  mer- 
chant liners,  of  which  the  SS  President 
Van  Buren  is  the  first.  This  fine  vessel 
now  proudly  bearing  the  Pacific  speed 
record  was  built  by  Ingalls  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  at  Pascagoula,  Miss. 

TTiird,  my  reasons  for  glorying  in  this 
achievement  are  entirely  personal,  be- 
cause the  SS  President  Van  Buren  was 
christened  by  my  wife.  Vide,  on  January 
7.  1967. 


SENATOR  NELSON'S  SPLETOm 
FIGHT  FOR  LOWER  MEDICINE 
PRICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
has  had  a  stormy  but  highly  productive 
year  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Cchu- 
mittee  on  Small  Business  Subcommittee 
that  is  investigating  the  drug  industry. 

His  brilliant  investigative  work  has 
called  national  attention  to  the  unnec- 
essary expense  of  medicine  for  American 
citizens.  The  results  of  his  work  are 
already  reflected  in  lower  bills  for 
municipalities  throughout  the  coimtry 
which  had  been  buying  drugs  on  a  brand 
name  Instead  of  on  a  generic  basis.  The 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
socisil  security  bill  this  year  that  was 
largely  an  outgrowth  of  the  Nelson  in- 
vestigation. 

But  Senator  Nelson  has  suffered  seri- 
ous attacks  from  the  drug  industry,  at- 
tacks that  have  not  deterred  him. 

Recently  the  West  Virginia  Daily  News 
praised  Senator  Nelson's  fine  work.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BovQxrsT  TO  Nclaon 

After  six  months  of  hard  work  and  much 
criticism,  the  Nelson  Committee,  headed  by 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D-Wis.),  has  scored 
outstanding  achievements  of  Its  investiga- 
tion of  the  drug  Industry. 

Though  the  committee  has  a  great  deal  of 
further  work  to  handle.  Its  accomplishments 
to  date  should  be  noted,  and  praised. 

First,  George  Sqxiibb,  former  vice  president 
of  a  top  drug  firm,  broke  indxistry  ranks 
with  a  30-page  memo  which  iMld  high  drug 
prices    "cannot    be    Justified    satisfactorily." 

Second,  two  huge  drugstore  chainp,  with 
over  400  outlets,  announced  new  policies  de- 
signed to  encourage  doctors  to  xxse  official  or 
generic  drug  names  In  prescriptions,  rather 
than  higher  priced  trade  nam**. 
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Third,  five  major  drug  company  presidents 
admitted  In  testimony  before  the  committee 
that  Americans  pay  higher  prices  for  their 
drugs  than  clUzens  of  any  other  country — 
even  when  comparing  Identical  drugs  from 
a  single  manufacturer. 

In  his  pointed  remarks,  to  other  members 
of  the  drug  Industry.  Sqiilbb  said.  "The 
Achilles  heel  of  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
Is  high  drug  prices."  He  pointed  out  that 
trade-name  drugs  often  cost  six,  10,  20  times 
more  than  their  generic  competitors. 

•It  Is  not  enough  to  say  that  trade-name 
drugs  should  be  expected  to  cost  more." 
Squibb  said;  "It  is  the  size  of  this  differen- 
tial that  seems  to  be  Inexplicable  by  any 
normal  standards  of  accounting." 

Striking  down  another  popular  drug  In- 
dustry claim.  Squibb  said,  "The  Indus- 
try ..  .  cannot  lay  all  of  its  higher  prices 
to  research  expense.  The  drug  industry  has 
never  refuted  the  late  Senator  Kefauver's 
findings  that  research  costs  of  the  20  major 
drug  companies  represented  only  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales  dollar." 

We  commend  Senator  Nelson  on  his  un- 
stinting work  In  this  area.  The  attacks  that 
have  been  showered  upon  him  have  not  been 
easy  to  uphold.  Yet  he  has  held  steadfast 
and  worked  for  what  is  obviously  the  good 
of  the  American  citizen,  and  not  of  a  small 
pressure  group.  And  for  this  he  Is  to  be  com- 
mended. 
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PRESIDENT  CALLS  ON  BUSINESS 
COUNCIL  TO  MAKE  NATIONS 
PROSPERiry  PERSONAL  CONCERN 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  at  a  speech  before  the  Busi- 
ness Coiincil  this  week.  President  John- 
son called  on  the  Nation's  businessmen 
to  refrain  from  avoidable  price  increases 
and  to  intensify  their  competitive  efforts. 

He  stated: 

If  members  of  an  Industry  attempt  to 
raise  prices  and  profit  margins — even  when 
they  clearly  have  excess  capacity — we  are 
bound  to  have  rising  prices. 


The  President  pointed  out  that  for  82 
straight  months  covering  the  period  of 
both  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
his  own,  our  country  has  known  sus- 
tained prosperity.  The  American  econ- 
omy has  never  shown  such  strength  and 
vitality. 

But  he  warned  the  council  that  in  the 
days  ahead  we  should  expect  challenges 
which  threaten  our  prosperity.  Devalua- 
tion of  the  British  pound,  the  gold  re- 
serve challenge,  our  chronic  balance-of- 
payments  problem,  all  present  such  chal- 
lenges. 

As  serious  a  challenge  is  presented  by 
the  present  clamor  for  high  tariff  walls. 
As  a  longstanding  supporter  of  trade  ex- 
pansion, I  was  very  happy  to  hear  the 
President  point  out  to  the  Nations  busi- 
nessmen that  international  trade  must 
be  a  two-way  street.  He  said  that  this 
trade  must  present  fair  and  competitive 
rates.  I  am  in  stanch  agreement  with 
the  President  when  he  stated : 

You  cannot  win  this  race  confined  by  the 
quotas  or  high  tariff  walls  the  protectionists 
demand.  Those  walls  have  always  been  bar- 
riers to  profits.  You  will  win  the  race  with 
time-tested  American  business  methods — 
efficiency,  better  products,  lower  costs  and 
prices. 

Even  though  we  know  that  a  key  to  balance 
of  payments  is  to  export  more,  we  also  know 
this:  If  our  prices  rise  faster  than  those  of 
our  overseas  competitors,  our  exports  wUl 
suffer  and  our  Imports  will  grow. 


The  President  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  our  coimtry's  continued  pros- 
perity is  our  personal  concern;  that  if 
we  all  exercise  reasonable  prudence 
maybe  we  can  continue  with  82  more 
months  of  sustained  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  untmimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks to  the  Business  Coimcil  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  Busi- 
ness Council,  December  6,  1967 
If  we  wanted  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of 
our  economy  tonight,  we  would  have  cause 
enough. 

We  are  now  in  the  82nd  month  of  the 
American  economic  miracle.  This  sustained 
prosperity  is  unparalleled  in  our  history. 

But  it  is  not  celebration  which  summons 
us. 

We  are  here,  rather,  to  look  at  the  other 
side  of  the  ledger — to  assess  some  of  the  chal- 
lenges that  now  threaten  our  prosperity. 

INTERNATIONA!.    MONETARY    PROBLEMS 

America's  role  In  world  trade  and  finance 
Is  crucial  to  our  prosperity  and  that  of  all 
free  nations. 

World  trade  has  quadrupled  since  World 
War  II.  We  have  helped  to  create  that  trade — 
and  we  have  shared  fully  in  its  benefits. 

In  the  world  network  of  trade.  America's 
role  is  doubly  Important.  Our  dollar  stands 
at  its  center — the  medium  of  exchange  for 
most  international   transactions. 

The  recent  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound — with  the  tremors  of  uncertainty  it 
stirred — makes  it  even  more  Imperative  that 
we  maintain  confidence  in  the  dollar. 

In  the  wake  of  devaluation,  we  witnessed  a 
remarkable  display  of  International  financial 
cooperation.  A  speculative  attack  on  the  sys- 
tem was  decisively  repelled. 

It  was  repelled  because  we  stood  firmly 
behind  our  pledge — which  I  reaffirm  today — 
to  convert  the  dollar  to  gold  at  $35  an  ounce. 
It  was  repelled  because  the  leading  gov- 
ernments of  the  western  world  joined  with 
us  In  that  successful  defense,  at  a  relatively 
small  cost  in  reserves. 

But  we  cannot  rest  on  this  victory.  We  must 
look  ahead.  As  world  trade  expands,  so  must 
the  liquidity  required  to  finance  it.  That 
UqvUdlty  need  not  rest  on  the  uncertainties 
of  gold  production,  consumption  and  specu- 
lation. Nor  can  its  supply  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  any  one  coxintry. 

So  even  as  we  reaffirm  our  pledge  to  keep 
our  dollars  strong — and  every  ounce  of  o\ir 
gold  stock  stands  behind  that  pledge — we 
must  look  beyond  gold. 

We  will  press  the  case  for  other  reserves 
which  can  strengthen  the  International 
monetary  system  of  tomorrow. 

We  are  Joined  with  other  nations  In  this 
venture. 

Already  we  have  laid  out  a  blueprint.  The 
agreement  reached  at  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  meeting  In  Rio  is  a  first  Im- 
portant step.  It  points  the  way  to  the  crea- 
tion of  supplementary  reserves  backed  by 
the  full  faith  and  credit  of  the  participating 
nations. 


BALANCE    or    PATMENT8 

A  healthy  balance  of  payments  Is  essential 
to  a  sound  dollar. 

After  a  decade  of  deficits,  our  balance  of 
payments  problem  still  challenges  the  best 
efforts  of  government  and  business. 

In  recent  years  we  have  made  some  very 
real  progress.  But  we  find  some  of  that  prog- 
ress offset  by  the  cost  of  our  defense  efforts 
In  Southeast  Asia,  and  by  events  surround- 
ing the  devaluation  of  the  pound. 

This  calls  for  special  effort — by  both  gov- 


ernment and  business — to  press  even  harder 
for  progress. 

Our  Investments  In  defense  and  foreign  aid 
are  vital  to  the  security  of  every  American. 
But.  for  our  part  in  government,  we  are  re- 
ducing to  the  barest  minimum  the  drain  of 
these  essential  activities  on  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Business,  too,  has  responded  to  the  chal- 
lenge. 

In  the  voluntary  balance  of  payments  pro- 
gram, we  have  seen  one  of  the  finest  examples 
of  cooperative  effort  with  government.  Many 
firms  have  helped  to  reduce  the  deficit.  They 
have  borrowed  funds  overseas  to  finance  for- 
eign Investments  rather  than  borrow  here 
and  export  our  dollars  abroad.  Others  have 
chosen  to  defer  or  scale  down  their  invest- 
ments. 

We  ask  for  even  greater  voluntary  coopera- 
tion In  1968. 

Before  your  dollars  flow  abroad  to  another 
industrial  nation,  ask  yourself:  Is  this  for 
an  essential  project?  If  it  is,  why  can't  you 
finance  it  overseas? 

I  know  that  borrowing  overseas  may  cost 
an  extra  point  or  so  In  Interest.  But  It  Is 
a  necessary  Investment.  It  will  strengthen 
the  economy  in  which  we  all  have  a  share. 

EXPANDING  OUR  EXPORTS 

The  best  way  to  strengthen  our  balance 
of  payments  is  to  expand  our  exports. 

We  used  to  talk  of  the  world  market  In 
terms  of  bUUons  of  dollars — and  more  re- 
cently hundreds  of  billions.  Now  the  econo- 
mists tell  us  those  measures  no  longer  suf- 
fice. 

The  size  of  the  economy  outside  the  Unr.ed 
States  today  exceeds  $1  trillion. 

American  business  has  only  begun  to  fight 
for  this  market. 

I  hope  you  will  take  this  message  back 
to  the  board  rooms  of  America:  Get  going 
on  exports. 

We  In  government  have  helped  you  to  pro- 
mote and  finance  your  sales  to  other  markets 
abroad.  We  hope  to  do  even  more  In  the 
future. 

But  I  ask  business  to  remember  this :  Trade 
mvist  be  a  two-way  street.  Trade  must  be  a 
fair  and  competitive  race. 

You  cannot  win  this  race  confined  by  the 
quotas  or  high  tariff  walls  the  protectionists 
demand.  Those  walls  have  always  been  bar- 
riers to  profits.  You  will  win  the  race  with 
time-tested  American  business  methods — 
efficiency,  better  products,  lower  costs  and 
prices. 

Even  though  we  know  that  a  key  to  bal- 
ance of  payments  Is  to  export  more,  we  i  Isa 
know  this: 

If  our  prices  rise  faster  than  those  of  our 
overseas  competitors,  our  exports  will  suffer 
and  our  Imports  will  grow. 

A  growing  export  surpliis  demands  that 
we  maintain  a  higher  degree  of  price  sta- 
bility than  our  competitors.  We  have  done 
that  over  the  past  seven  years. 

THE    HESPONSIBILITT    OF    BUSINESS    AND     LABOR 

The  challenge  to  business  and  labor  Is  no 
less  compelling  than  the  challenge  to  gov- 
ernment. 

We  know  that  wage  and  price  changes  are 
inevitable — and  desirable — In  a  free  enter- 
prise system. 

But  those  changes  must  be  restrained  by 
a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  national 
Interest  In  maintaining  a  stable  level  of 
over-all  prices. 

If  strong  labor  unions  insist  on  a  wage 
rise  twice  the  nationwide  Increase  In  output 
per  man-hour — even  where  there  Is  no  real 
labor  shortage — we  are  bound  to  have  rising 
prices. 

If  members  of  an  industry  attempt  to 
raise  prices  and  profit  margins — even  when 
they  clearly  have  excess  capacity — we  are 
bound  to  have  rising  prices. 

Nobody  benefits  from  a  wage-price  spiral. 
Labor  knows  that  it  does  not.  You  know  that 


business  does  not.  And  sxirely  the  American 
people  do  not. 

Yet  business  says  It  Is  labor's  responslbU- 
Ity  to  break  the  spiral,  and  labor  says  It  Is 
yours. 

I  say  It  Is  everyone's  responsibility. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  GoTenunent,  of 
labor,  and  of  business. 

I  Intend  to  urge  labor  to  restrain  Its  de- 
mands for  excessive  wage  Increases. 

I  am  urging  business  tonight  to  refrain 
from  avoidable  price  increases,  and  to  in- 
tensify Its  competitive  efforts. 

To  both  I  say:  It  Is  your  economy — your 
Jobs  and  profits  we  need  to  protect.  It  Is  your 
dollar   whose   strength   we   must   maintain. 

For  the  first  time,  America  Is  fighting  for 
freedom  abroad  without  resorting  to  wage 
and  price  controls  at  home. 

Voltintary  restraint  has  made  Involuntary 
curbs  tinnecessary. 

This  Is  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

This  Is  the  way  It  can  be  done — if  busi- 
ness and  labor  meet  their  responsibilities. 


PROJECT  OASBUGGY 

Mr.PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  on  Sim- 
day,  December  10,  1967,  at  2:30  pjn., 
eastern  standard  time,  an  extraordinary 
event  took  place  in  New  Mexico.  A  nuclear 
device  of  about  25  kilotons  was  detonated 
4,000  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
in  order  to  stimulate  production  and  In- 
crease ultimate  recovery  of  natural  gas 
from  deep  within  the  earth. 

The  nuclear  device  was  detonated  as 
planned.  It  will,  of  course,  take  some  time 
before  the  efifectiveness  of  the  shot  in 
producing  natural  gas  can  be  evaluated. 
Drilling  must  now  be  done  to  tap  the  un- 
derground region  involved  In  this  experi- 
ment. 

This  imdertaking,  called  Project  Gas- 
buggy,  is  a  Joint  Government-industry 
venture  to  develop  the  peaceful  atom.  If 
it  Is  successful  it  will  pave  the  way  for 
other  nonmilitary  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

It  Is  vital  to  U.S.  interest — and  to  the 
whole  world — that  we  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  harnessing  the  atom  for  peace. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  the 
first  chain  reaction  was  attained  under 
the  stadium  at  Stagg  Field,  Chicago,  by 
Enrico  Fermi.  Since  that  time,  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  so  eloquently  put  It: 

Every  man,  woman  and  child  lives  under  a 
nuclear  sword  of  Damocles,  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at 
any  moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
or  by  madness.  The  weapons  of  war  must  be 
abolished  before  they  abolish  us. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  next  quarter 
century  the  world  will  move  away  from 
the  abyss  of  a  nuclear  holocaust  toward 
reaping  benefits  from  this  great  gift  that 
God  has  given  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  edi- 
torial published  in  today's  New  York 
Times,  commenting  on  the  Project  Gas- 
buggy,  be  printed  tn  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wsis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Forward  With  rtat  Oasbuoot 

If  the  hopes  of  Its  sponsors  are  even  pMtly 
realized,  yesterday's  nuclear  explosion  almost 
a  mile  underground  In  New  Mexico  will  mark 
a  major  advance  in  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Theoretical 
considerations  stiggest  that  the  explosion 
may  have  so  altered  the  geological  formation 
involved  that  large  quantities  of  natural  gas 


will  be  freed  frtxn  Its  rocky  abode  and  made 
available  for  use. 

If  this  hypothesis  proves  correct,  estimates 
indicate  that  the  nation's  resources  of  eco- 
nomically recoverable  gas  will  be  more  than 
doubled.  And,  If  nuclear  explosions  can  aid 
the  gas  Industry,  the  possibility  opens  that 
they  will  also  prove  useful  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  recoverable  oil  and  for  aiding  the 
mining  industry  generally. 

More  broadly.  Project  Gasbuggy  pioneers 
the  entire  area  of  utilizing  nuclear  explosions 
constructively  for  human  benefit.  UntU  yes- 
terday the  peaceful  atom  has  been  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  nonexplosive  atom,  as 
It  has  been  harnessed  In  existing  nuclear 
power  plants  and  In  the  Incredibly  varied 
medical  and  other  employments  of  radio- 
active substances.  But  even  at  the  beginning 
of  ttie  nuclear  age  a  quarter -century  ago,  it 
was  apparent  that  vast  potentialities  existed 
for  using  nuclear  explosions  as  a  sort  of 
superdynamite  to  help  build  canals,  harbors 
and  the  like. 

A  major  technical  problem  in  the  way  of  all 
such  uses,  however.  Is  that  posed  by  the 
resulting  radioactivity.  This  problem  may 
bedevil  even  the  use  of  gas  liberated  by 
yesterday's  blast.  At  a  symposium  preceding 
Project  Gasbuggy,  one  participant  warned 
that  pollution  of  the  gas  by  radioactive  trit- 
ium would  reqviire  dilution  of  the  fuel  by 
uncontamlnated  gas.  Unless  a  thoroughly 
"clean"  nuclear  explosive  Is  developed,  the 
problem  of  radioactive  pollution  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  earth  moved  would 
attend  any  use  for  surface  construction  tasks. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  assumption  is 
that  technical  obstacles  of  this  nature  wlU  be 
surmounted  and  that  the  future  wlU  see 
nuclear  power  used  to  move  mountains,  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  It  Is  precisely  this 
conviction  that  explains  the  strenuous  oppo- 
sition some  nonnuclear  powers  have  exhib- 
ited in  the  Geneva  disarmament  negotia- 
tions to  any  nuclear  nonproliferatlon  treaty 
that  might  block  tbelr  access  to  atomic  ex- 
plosives tor  nonmUitary  purposes. 

The  ease  with  which  a  nuclear  explosive 
can  turn  from  benefactor  to  annlhilator 
makes  It  Imperative  that  a  workable  system 
be  devised  for  insuring  the  availability  of 
such  explosives  for  genuinely  peaceful  use 
anywhere  tn  the  world  without  a  spread  of 
membership  In  the  nuclear  club. 


THE  NITROGEN  FERTILIZER  PLANT 
IN  TUNIS,  N.C. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  of  13  new 
major  facilities  in  which  our  Nation's 
farmer  co-ops  are  currently  investing, 
only  one  is  located  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

I  think  It  is  highly  meaningful  when 
the  directors  and  management  of  farm- 
er-owned enterprises  elect  to  locate 
their  new  operations  in  rural  America. 
It  is  meaningful  because  they,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  business  group, 
know  rural  America.  They  know  its 
people.  They  know  its  services.  They 
know  what  they  can  expect  from  It  in 
terms  of  labor  and  tn  terms  of  all  the 
services  they  require  when  they  build  a 
processing  plant  or  other  facility  in  a 
rural  community. 

The  90th  Congress  has  been  concerned 
In  a  number  of  ways  with  programs  that 
encourage  a  proper  population  balance 
between  rural  and  urban  areas.  None  of 
us  wants  to  see  our  rural  towns  and 
smaller  cities  dry  up  for  lack  of  Job  op- 
portunities for  the  people  there.  We  find 
it  depressing  to  watch  our  people  from 
rural  areas  pile  into  the  big  cities  to  lose 
their  personal  Identity  and  their  dig- 
nity— and  reduce  themselves  to  a  statis- 


tic, to  one  of  the  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed. 

That  is  why  I  think  it  significant  every 
time  a  new  plant  goes  up  in  a  rural  com- 
munity. It  creates  jobs  In  the  new  plant 
and  also  more  Jobs  in  the  new  business 
it  generates  and  the  new  transportation, 
utilities,  and  other  services  it  requires. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  the  community 
of  Tunis  iiT  North  Carolina  has  been  se- 
lected as  the  site  for  a  $32  million  co-op 
nitrogen  fertilizer  production  and  stor- 
age complex. 

This  will  be  a  regional  facility  serving 
farmers  in  a  number  of  States.  It  will  be 
a  Joint  enterprise  by  co-ops  with  head- 
quarters in  four  States,  including  North 
Carolina.  I  desire  to  commend  the  Sena- 
tors from  three  neighboring  States  for 
having  constituents  who  are  exercising 
such  sound  business  judgment  by  Invest- 
ing their  share  of  the  $32  million  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  co-op  owners  of  the  new  plant 
will  be  PCX,  Inc.,  of  Raleigh,  N.C;  Cot- 
ton Producers  Associaticm  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Termessee  Farmers  Cooperative  of 
Lavergne,  Tenn.;  and  Southern  States 
Cooperative  of  Richmond,  Va.  It  will  be 
operated  by  a  subsidiary  of  Farmers 
Chemical  Association  of  Chattanooga. 

I  am  happy  to  see  this  consolidated 
action  take  shape  in  North  Carolina.  As 
I  have  mentioned,  it  will  generate  new 
business  smd  Jobs.  And  it  will  do  more 
than  that.  It  will  turn  out  a  farm  pro- 
duction item  within  the  geographic 
area  where  farmers  are  using  the  prod- 
uct. 

The  consolidated  investment  enables 
farmers  themselves  to  own  a  multimll- 
lion  dollar  production  facility  for  nitro- 
gen— an  essential  in  today's  farming 
operations.  It  gives  farmers  control  over 
the  pricing  of  this  crop  production  input. 
Farmers  this  facility  will  serve — in 
North  Carolina  and  In  neighboring 
States — all  will  benefit. 

I  mentioned  that  12  of  13  new  co-op 
facilities  are  going  up  in  rural  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation.  The  total  num- 
ber is  over  40  major  facilities  that  co-c«js 
are  constructing  this  year  in  nonmetro- 
politan  areas. 

That  is  from  estimates  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Farmer  Coopera- 
tive Service  which  has  worked  with  some 
of  these  co-ops  in  determining  the  feasi- 
bility of  new  facilities  and  selecting  con- 
struction locations. 

I  would  like  to  mention  that  this  assist- 
ance has  been  at  the  direction  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  research,  studies,  and  technical  help 
from  the  Department  of  Agricultixre  go 
further  than  production  practices  on  the 
farm.  Congress  has  directed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  provide  assist- 
ance that  helps  farmers  market  their 
products  and  acquire  supplies  and  serv- 
ices to  operate  their  farm  businesses. 

Use  of  Parmer  Cooperative  Service 
findings  and  recommendations  by  these 
farmer  co-ops  in  determining  new  facil- 
ity needs  and  In  selecting  constnictlon 
locations  is  an  excellent  example  of  prog- 
ress in  the  fulfillment  of  legislative  pro- 
visions. 

I  think  it  timely,  Mr.  President,  to 
recognize  the  work  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
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tive  Service  in  assisting  our  fanner  asso- 
ciations.     ^^^^^^^^__ 

ASSISTANCE  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
AGRICULTURE  PERSONNEL  IN 
PASSAGE  OP  WHOLESOME  MEAT 
ACT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  tlie  other  day  before  the  ac- 
ceptance on  the  conference  report  on  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act,  I  singled  out  some 
persons  whom  I  believed  to  be  especially 
important  to  that  legislative  victory. 

My  remarks  were  extemporaneous, 
and  unfortxmately  I  neglected  to  com- 
mend many  persons  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  ably  and  fearlessly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  this  cause. 
Rod  Leonard,  head  of  the  Consumer 
Marketing  Service;  Mr.  Charles  W.  Bucy, 
Assistant  General  Counsel  for  Market- 
ing, Consimier  Regulatory  Laws,  Re- 
search, and  Operations;  Dr.  Robert  K. 
Somess,  Deputy  Administrator  of  the 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service;  and 
many  others  contributed  effectively  to 
this  effort. 

Without  the  1962  and  1967  reports 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  AgriciU- 
ture,  detailing  the  shocking  conditions  in 
some  intrastate  plants,  this  legislation 
could  not  have  passed.  Throughout  this 
struggle,  the  Department  was  most  effec- 
tive, and  I  would  not  want  this  fact  to 
go  unnoticed. 
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IS  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  NEED  OF 
AMERICAN  BEEF? 


UNITED    STATES     MUST    LEAD    IN 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  UNIVERSAL 

RIGHTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  etched 
Into  the  base  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  are 
the  words: 

I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 

I  feel  that  these  eight  famous  words 
symbolize  the  United  States  as  a  great 
land  of  opportunity.  This  simple  sen- 
tence carries  the  thought  that  everyone 
who  comes  to  this  country  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  more  of  his  or  her 
life  here  than  anywhere  else. 

The  history  of  our  Nation  h£is  been  a 
long  story  of  the  continuing  battle  for 
human  rights— the  chance  to  Uve  in  a 
democracy. 

We  can  be  proud  of  our  heritage  of 
struggle  against  those  traditional  foes 
of  human  dignity— racial,  religious  and 
economic  discrimination. 

But  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  the  lux- 
ury of  self-satisfaction  for  what  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish. 

Our  concern  for  the  dignity  of  man 
heightens  rather  than  diminishes  our 
international  responsibilities  in  the  fight 
for  human  rights.  We  must  not  merely 
offer  cooperation,  but  instead  give  active 
leadership  to  this  struggle. 

I  see  no  better  way  than  for  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  to  resolve  to  meet 
that  responsibility  by  ratifying  now  the 
Human  Rights  Conventions  on  Forced 
Labor,  Freedom  of  Association.  Genocide, 
and  the  Political  Rights  of  Women. 


Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  within 
the  past  few  weeks  the  British  livestock 
industry  has  been  struck  by  dreaded  hoof 
and  mouth  disease.  Despite  the  great  ad- 
vances of  modern  veterinary  medicine, 
this  fearsomely  contagious  disease  has 
no  cure  and  the  only  known  method  of 
control  is  total  quarantine  and  then 
slaughter  of  all  cloven  hoofed  animals  in 
the  Infected  area. 

At  least  250,000  head  of  livestock  in 
Great  Britain  have  already  been  slaugh- 
tered. New  outbreaks  assure  that  this 
necessary  slaughter  will  go  much  higher. 
This  Is  a  severe  blow  to  the  British 
livestock  industry  and  will  likely  have 
adverse  effects  throughout  the  consimier 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  the  loss  here  Is  greater 
than  just  the  number  of  livestock  slaugh- 
ters, great  as  this  may  be.  because  one  of 
the  protective  measures  taken  by  the 
British  Government  is  the  imposition  of 
an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  Argen- 
tine beef.  In  the  past,  Argentina  suppUed 
about  30  percent  of  all  British  beef  im- 
ports. 

In  view  of  these  circimistances,  I  won- 
der if  the  American  beef  industry — the 
producers,  the  packers,  and  the  ship- 
pers— and  the  American  Government 
have  fully  and  adequately  explored  all 
the  possible  steps  that  might  be  taken  to 
help  supply  Britain,  in  their  time  of  need, 
with  adequate  quantities  of  American 
beef?  It  would  certainly  seem  desirable 
that,  given  the  large  quantities  and  ex- 
cellent quality  of  available  American 
beef,  we  should  make  sure  that  all  aspects 
of  the  situation  are  adequately  and  fully 
explored. 


THE  RECONSTRUCTED  TANKER 
AMERICAN  TRADER 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
launching  of  an  American-flag  tanker  Is 
always  an  event  of  major  economic  sig- 
nificance, both  for  my  own  State  and  for 
the  country. 

On  December  6,  1967.  the  American 
Trading  &  Production  Corp..  laimched 
the  reconstructed  tanker.  SS  American 
Trader.  The  ship  has  been  completely 
reconditioned — with  a  brandnew  mid- 
body  and  fore-body — at  a  cost  of  $5  mil- 
Uon. 

The  SS  American  Trader  is  27.500 
deadweight  tons,  is  equipped  with  gear 
turbines  of  8.500  shaft  horsepower,  ca- 
pable of  15  V2  knots,  and  is  fitted  through- 
out with  the  latest  marine  equipment — a 
perfect  example  of  the  sort  of  modem, 
efficient  tanker  produced  In  this  country 
better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  launching,  Mr. 
Prank  J.  Murphy,  general  manager  of 
the  Marine  Division  of  American  Trad- 
ing &  Production  Corp.,  delivered  a  short 
address  that  serves  as  an  apt  reminder 
of  the  vigor  of  the  American-flag  tanker 
fleet.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Speech  by  Prakk  J.  Murphy.  Oeneral  Man- 
ages or  THE  Marine  Division  of  American 
Trading  &  Production  Corp..  on  December 
6,  1967,  IN  Newport  News.  Va..  When 
THE  Sea  Trials  op  the  Reconstructed  SS 
"American  Trader"  Took  Place 
Along  with  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  & 
Dry  Dock  Co.  American  Trading  tc  Produc- 


tion Corporation  welcomes  you  to  our  cele- 
bration commemorating  the  debut,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  New  S.  S.  American  Trader. 

The  event,  natxirally,  Is  a  major  one  In  the 
history  of  the  Marine  Division  of  American 
Trading  &  Production  Corporation.  It  repre- 
sents the  culmination  of  long  planning  and 
hard  work.  Behind  a  production  of  thU  na- 
ture— stand  many,  many,  people  ...  a  large 
number  of  whom  are  here  tonight  .  .  .  bro- 
kers, charterers,  bankers,  shipbuilders,  law- 
yers! underwriters,  merchant  mariners  repre- 
sentatives of  classlflcaUon  societies  and  gov- 
ernmental regulatory  agencies  and  many 
others.  I  am  tempted  to  single  out  Individ- 
uals by  name  In  appreciation  of  their  con- 
tributions, but  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
overlooking  someone,  allow  me  to  acknowl- 
edge a  Job  well  done  by  offering  all  who  have 
participated  and  aU  who  will  participate  In 
this  venture.  . . .  our  sincere  thanks. 

In  the  world  of  tankers  today.  .  .  .  made 
up  of  outslzes  from  giant  economy  to  super 
supers.  The  American  Trader  may  appear 
relatively  small  In  size.  However,  such  super 
tankers — for  the  most  part — are  one  grade 
crude  oil  carriers— too  large  for  specialized 
trading  and  .  . .  because  of  size  .  .  .  not  adapt- 
able to  the  U.S.  Flag  Trades.  It  Is  our  opinion 
(shared  In  by  some  others)  that  the  Ideal 
tanker  size  for  flexibility  In  the  American 
Flag  Bulk  Trades  Is  between  25,000  and  30,- 
000  Dead  Weight  Tons. 

It  Is  no  coincidence,  therefore,  that  The 
American  Trader  Is  about  27,500  Dead  Weight 
Tons.  She  Is  equipped  with  gear  turbine  en- 
gines of  8,500  shaft  horsepower,  capable  of 
15  "2  knots,  completely  coated  Inside  and  out 
and  can  segregate  and  transport  multiple 
grades  of  bulk  producte.  .  .  .  Including 
Grade  "A  "  petroleum  products.  The  vessels 
machinery  and  gear  have  undergone  a 
thorough  Inspection  and  overhaul.  .  .  .  her 
rudder  has  been  completely  reconstructed. . . . 
a  new  stack  has  been  fitted  and  she  has  been 
equipped  with  a  new  propeller  and  tallshaft. 
Crew  quarters  and  messrooms  have  been  re- 
furbished and  all  accommodations  alr-con- 
dltloned.  Other  new  equipment  Includes  a 
modem  radio  console,  new  radar,  new  loran, 
new  VHP  and  medium  frequency  radio  tele- 
phones .  .  .  even  new  crew  washing  machines, 
electric  water  coolers,  refrigerators,  a  new 
3-ton  compressor  for  ship's  reefer  boxes  and 
an  electric  galley  range.  Some  of  these  Items 
may  not  make  the  ship  any  safer  or  more 
seaworthy  but  they  are  essential  to  good 
morale  and  an  efficient  operation. 

American  Trading  &  Production  Corpora- 
tion has  been  at  the  forefront  advocating  an 
American  Merchant  Marine  made  up  of  ships 
which  not  only  fly  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  and  employ  American  seamen  .  .  .  and 
which  are  built  In  American  shipyards  by 
American  labor.  My  principals  .  .  .  the  Blau- 
steln  Family  ...  are  to  be  complimented  for 
the  support  that  they  have  given  the  Marine 
Division  of  the  Company  In  the  battle  to 
retain  American  Flag  privileges  for  Amerl- 
can-bullt  vessels  operating  solely  under  the 
U.S.  Flag.  American  Trading  Ic  Production 
Corporation,  obviously,  has  a  great  deal  of 
faith  In  the  future  of  such  an  American  Mer- 
chant Marine. 

In  this  respect  .  .  .  and  as  further  evidence 
of  this  faith  ...  I  am  pleased  to  announce 
that  we  are  going  to  have  Newport  News 
Shipbuilding  tc  Dry  Dock  Company  deliver 
another  27,000  Dead  Weight  Ton  tanker  In 
the  summer  of  1969.  With  the  Boyd  Program 
presently  laid  to  rest.  I  would  hope  that 
others  would  get  Into  the  same  spirit  and 
help  the  American  Merchant  Marine  return 
to  Its  rightful  place  among  the  fleets  of  the 
world. 
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NO  PLACE  IN  PUBLIC  DEBATE  FOR 
LAWLESSNESS  AND  DISORDER 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
presiding  over  the  Senate  earlier  when 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr. 


MansiteldI  spoke.  I  share  his  concern 
over  growing  lawlessness  and  irresponsi- 
bility across  the  Nation. 

Acts  of  lawlessness  and  disorder  have 
no  place  In  the  discussion  of  American 
policy  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Ameri- 
cans have  the  right  to  disagree,  but  there 
is  no  legal  or  constitutional  right  to 
break  the  laws  of  the  land. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  surrender  my  free- 
dom of  conscience  or  my  right  to  spetik 
out  against  policies  that  I  believe  are 
hurting  the  Nation.  But  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  engage  in  irrespon- 
sible or  lawless  demonstrations.  Such 
actions  only  make  it  harder  for  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  carry  on  a  thought- 
ful reconsideration  of  public  policy. 

I  believe  In  clvU  rights,  but  I  detest  civil 
disorder.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  help 
the  poor  and  the  neglected,  but  It  Is 
equally  imperative  that  we  do  whatever 
is  necessary  to  end  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence In  this  country. 

I  agree  with  former  Vice  President 
Nixon's  recent  statement  that  violence 
and  lawlessness  here  at  home  are  a 
greater  threat  to  our  security  than  is 
Vietnam.       

PEACE  CORPS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Oregon  has  always  been  a  lead- 
ing contributor  to  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
at  present  more  than  230  Peace  Corps- 
men  from  Oregon  are  serving  abroad  to 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  in  underdeveloped 
nations. 

A  signiflcant  view  of  what  the  Peace 
Corps  has  accomplished  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Peace  Corps  Director  Jack 
Vaughn  was  summarized  not  long  ago 
in  the  Sunday  Oregonian.  Because  I  know 
that  Members  of  Congres  share  my  in- 
terest in  the  Peace  Corps,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Peace  Corps  Fires  Young  Ambitions 
(By  Geoffrey  Gould) 

Washington. — Just  outside  the  office  of 
Peace  Corps  Chief  Jack  Hood  Vaughn  Is  a 
large  stuffed  crow,  mounted  on  a  wall  plaque. 

On  a  brass  plate  beneath  the  crow  an  In- 
scription says  "It  Is  larger  than  a  dove  and 
smaller  than  a  hawk.  It  is  noisy.  It  Is  clever. 
It  Is  resourceful.  Most  of  all  perhaps.  It  has 
a  great  capacity  to  learn  and  therefore  It  Is 
a  fitting  Peace  Corps  symbol." 

That  Is  the  way  Sol  Chafkln.  a  top  Idea 
man  for  Vaughn  until  he  left  the  govern- 
ment last  December,  summed  up  what  the 
Peace  Corps  meant  to  him.  The  Image  Is 
Idealistic  but  not  maudlin  or  holier-than- 
thou,  and  It  emphasizes  the  "can  do"  aspect 
of  the  Peace  Corps. 

That  apparently  is  what  the  seven-year-old 
Peace  Corps  still  means  to  thousands  of  col- 
lege graduates  who  apply  every  year  for  two- 
year,  low-paid,  hard-work  overseas  assign- 
ments In  underdeveloped  countries. 

WORK    exciting 

Prom  top  to  bottom  It  Is  next  to  Impossi- 
ble to  find  anyone  In  the  Peace  Corps  who 
has  any  doubts  or  reservations  about  what 
the  outfit  la  doing.  And  Jack  Vaughn  Is  the 
most  gung-ho  of  them  all. 

A  wiry  »x-boxer  with  a  sandy  mustache, 
the  plpe-smoklng  Vaughn  told  a  visitor  he 


was  well  aware  of  the  "swirling  criticism" 
and  the  undercurrents  of  fear,  anxiety  and 
suspicion  that  seem  to  be  abroad  In  the  land, 
fed  by  the  Vietnam  war  and  racial  disturb- 
ances. 

"But  we  somehow  are  Immune."  he  said. 
"There  Is  nothing  negative  about  us.  It's 
pretty  exciting  for  an  old  bureaucrat  like 
me  to  be  associated  with  the  young  swingers 
of  our  society." 

The  Corps  passed  the  30,000  mark  in  Its 
past  and  present  volunteers  a  month  ago. 
There  are  about  15,000  abroad  now  and 
Vaughn  expects  17,0(X)  by  nee*  August. 

Vaughn  Is  convinced  tha*  the  returning 
volunteers  are  bringing  an  iTioprtant  Input 
to  American  society  from  ttielr  experience 
abroad,  and  he  Is  sure  that  ine  day  an  ex- 
Peace  Corpsman  will  be  prfssldent  of  the 
United  States. 

One  recent  development  oothers  him — 
occasionally  a  volunteer  wllJ  complete  his 
training  and  go  overseas  only  to  be  hauled 
back  after  a  few  months  by  Uls  local  draft 
board  to  go  Into  the  armed  forces. 

This  has  happened  to  39  vol  inteers,  mostly 
In  the  past  year.  "I  think  It  is  pretty  bad." 
Vaughn  says.  "It  Is  unrealistic  and  a  terrible 
waste  of  taxpayers  money  ...  It  Is  down- 
right irresponsible." 

"If  you  believe  as  I  <fa,"  he  adds,  "that 
nothing  we  do  overseas  Is  as  Important  as 
the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps  over  the  long 
pull,  building  bridges  to  other  countries,  then 
It  seems  Inconsistent  and  very  bad." 

But  he  says  "I  can't  do  a  damn  thing 
about  It."  He  points  out  that  after  Peace 
Corps  service  a  young  man  would  still  be 
eligible  for  the  draft,  but  still  local  draft 
boards  grab  them  now  and  then  whUe  they 
are  abroad. 

MAN    returned 

Vaughn  says  the  volunteers  are  encouraged 
to  speak  out  on  their  beliefs  while  they 
are  serving  In  foreign  countries.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  one  volunteer  was  brought  back 
from  Chile  for  actively  campaigning  against 
the  American  Involvement  In  Vietnam,  "but 
that  was  because  he  decided  to  make  a  cause 
out  of  It,  with  speeches  and  press  releases 
and  so  on.  He  was  spending  all  his  time 
on  It." 

Per.ce  Corps  training  now  is  aimed  at 
making  useful  agriculturists  out  of  the  col- 
lege graduates  who  volunteer.  Teaching 
comes  next  and  then  community  develop- 
ment and  health  care.  This  Is  a  change  in 
emphasis  that  has  taken  place  In  the  year 
and  a  half  since  Vaughn  took  over  the  top 
Job  from  Sargent  Shrlver. 

The  volunteers,  he  said,  "can  be  trained 
in  a  narrow  skill  up  to  a  very  high  level. 
In  14  weeks  we  can  teach  them  all  they  need 
to  know  al)OUt  sugar  beets,  for  Instance. 
When  he  gets  abroad  he  knows  more  than 
the  peasants,  and  knows  how  to  get  help 
when  he  needs  It."  Sugar  beets  are  big  in 
Iran. 

"The  surprising  thing  Is  they  like  It.  he 
said.  "You  take  a  Princeton  psychology  major 
and  teach  him  atwut  poultry  and  he  winds 
up  being  very  Intrigued." 

Vaughn  said  there  Is  no  sign  of  any  slack- 
ening of  Interest  In  the  Peace  Corps  among 
the  college  generation. 

"What  they  want  Is  participation,  what 
they  want  Is  Independence,  what  they  want 
Is  maximum  responslblUty."  he  said.  "The 
Peace  Corps  can  guarantee  to  give  them 
that.  As  long  as  we  can  offer  that,  well  have 
adequate  numbers." 

Responsibility  Is  delegated  to  the  overseas 
staff  and  the  volunteers,  he  said.  "We  dont 
call  any  of  the  shots  from  here.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  we  can't  be  responsive  in  Wash- 
ington to  the  subtle  and  changing  overseas 
needs.  We  have  got  to  count  on  our  people 
overseas." 


rectors  overseas  for  the  first  time.  There. are 
three  of  them  now.  including  a  former  BUsa 
Calif  omla. 

A  huge  organization  chart  on  one  end  of 
Vaughn's  office  shows  that  nine  of  the  cur- 
rent country  directors,  are  ex-volvmteers. 

But  the  Peace  Corps  staff  Is  being  con- 
stantly raided  by  tmlversltles,  fotindatlona 
and  business,  Vaughn  said,  and  one  of  the 
raiders  Is  Sargent  Shriver,  who  keeps  trying 
to  snare  Vaughn's  bright  youngsters  to  work 
In  his  Office  of  Economic  Opportvmlty 
(OEO). 

Vaughn  says  he  would  like  to  hang  on  to 
his  Job  about  as  long  as  Shriver  did — five 
years,  which  Is  the  limit  for  all  Peace  Corps 
personnel.  This  policy  Is  designed  to  keep  a 
constant  turnover  and  new  blood  coming  In. 

"I  feel  so  privileged,  so  really  blessed  by 
this  opportunity,"  Vaughn  says,  and  he 
means  it.  "I  guess  I've  got  the  best  Job 
there  is." 


Another  recent  development  Is  the  naming 
of  female  ex-volunteers  as  Corps  country  di- 


EIENNEDY  AND  JOHNSON  VIETNAM 
POLICIES  IDENTICAL  IN  PURPOSE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Philip 
Geyelin.  of  the  Washington  Post,  has 
written  a  thoroughly  documented  and 
convincing  article  demonstrating  the 
continuity  of  America's  Vietnam  policy 
during  the  6  years  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Presidencies. 

The  Vietnam  debate  has  been  con- 
fused by  false  charges  that  the  rationale 
of  the  war  has  shifted  from  defending 
Vietnam  to  containing  China.  Mr.  Geye- 
lin shows  that  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  continually  stressed  the  fact 
that  both  containment  of  China  and  de- 
fense of  Vietnam  are  logical  reasons  for 
our  presence  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  preservation  of  South  Vietnam's 
independence  flows  logically  from  a  larg- 
er policy  aimed  at  demonstrating  to  Com- 
munist China  that  the  United  States  will 
not  allow  Commimist  wars  of  national 
liberation  to  undermine  the  security  of 
free  Asia. 

President  Kennedy  stressed  the  dual 
nature  of  our  policy  on  numerous  occa- 
sions. For  example,  on  September  9,  1963, 
he  said  emphatically  that  "China  is  so 
large"  that  "if  South  Vietnam  went"  it 
would  "give  the  impression  that  the  wave 
of  the  future  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
China  and  the  Communists." 

President  Kennedy  was  as  determined 
as  President  Johnson  that  South  Viet- 
nam's freedom  be  secured.  In  1961,  Ken- 
nedy said: 

The  United  States  Is  determined  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
Communists  for  lack  of  any  support  which 
the  United  States  can  render. 

President  Johnson  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  the  defense  of  South  Viet- 
nam bolsters  all  of  Free  Asia  against 
Peking's  insurgency.  The  President  long 
ago  made  clear  that  the  Vietnamese  war 
is  "guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  it  Is 
spurred  by  Communist  China."  To  let 
Vietnam  fall  would  "shake  the  confidence 
of  aU  Asia  In  the  value  of  our- American 
commitment." 

Thus,  as  Mr.  Geyelin  concludes: 
The  record  Is  emphatic  on  one  point:  Pres- 
dent  Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  con- 
sistently gave  the  same  rationale  for  Viet- 
nam—that Its  right  to  self-determination 
must  not  be  aUowed  to  be  foreclosed  by  force 
because  of  the  importance  such  a  Communist 
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Tlctory  would  bave  to  the  larger  Communist 
Chinese  threat  In  Asia. 

Our  policy  in  Vietnam  has  been  dear 
and  consistent  for  6  years.  It  Is  clear  and 
consistent  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Geyelin's  excellent  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  10,  1967] 

VIETNAM  Rationalj:  Hasn't  Swttchkd 

(By  PhiUp  Geyelin) 

"The  United  States  is  determined  that  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  shall  not  be  lost  to  the 
Communists  for  lack  of  any  support  which 
the  United  States  can  render." 

So  spoke  President  John  P.  Kennedy  on 
Aug.  3,  1961,  when  only  a  few  hundred  Amer- 
icans advisers  were  in  Vietnam  and  the  strug- 
gle was  largely  a  Vietnamese  affair. 

Two  years  later,  with  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican military  advisers  engaged  in  the  fight- 
ing. President  Kennedy  spoke  of  the  menace 
of  a  Communist  China  in  the  19708  with 
"weak  countries  around  it,  700  million  peo- 
ple, a  Stalinist  Internal  regime,  nuclear  power 
and  a  government  determined  on  war  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess." He  called  all  this  "potentially  a  more 
dangerous  situation  than  any  we  faced  since 
the  Second  War." 

ECHOES    BY    JOHNSON 

IX  that  comment  on  China  sounds  striking- 
ly like  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk's  re- 
cent and  bitterly  criticized  forebodings  about 
"one  billion  Chinese  armed  with  nuclear 
weapons,"  the  explanation  seriously  put  forth 
by  one  official  who  served  them  both  is  that 
Rusk  first  heard  the  phrase  from  President 
Kennedy. 

If  President  Kennedy's  statement  on  Viet- 
nam sounds  Uke  a  statement  President  John- 
son might  well  have  made,  this  is  because 
Mr.  Johnson,  In  just  about  all  his  public 
utterances  on  Vietnam,  has  echoed,  with  a 
remarkable  fidelity,  pronouncements  made 
by  his  predecessor. 

In  the  words  of  Casey  Stengel,  you  can  look 
It  up. 

And  It  is  worth  looking  up  at  a  time  when 
an  already  complex  and  crucial  debate  over 
Vietnam  is  confused  and  confounded  still 
further  by  charges  that  the  Johnson  ration- 
ale for  our  war  effort  has  "shifted,"  or 
"changed  and  switched,"  depending  on 
whether  the  critic  is  Sen.  J.  WilUam  Pul- 
brlght  or  Sen.  Robert  Kennedy. 

That  our  Involvement  in  the  war  has 
changed,  mightily,  is  obvious  and  it  Is  well 
within  reason  to  argue  whether  better  han- 
dling might  not  have  prevented  greater 
United  States  participation.  It  is  legitimately 
debatable  whether  we  can  accomplish  any- 
thing within  a  reasonable  time,  or  at  all.  It 
is  quite  permissible  to  ask  whether  current 
strategy  is  sensible,  and  even  whether  the 
policy  underpinnings  are  sound. 

PIXNTT    TO    ARGX7E    ABOUT 

There  is  more  than  enough  to  argue  about. 
But  constructive  debate  over  performance  or 
policy  cannot  even  begin  without  some  ac- 
ceptance of  what  the  policy  underpinnings — 
and  the  mission  in  pursuit  of  that  policy — 
really  are. 

Yet  that  U  precisely  the  question  raised 
by  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Pulbrlght;  and  with 
it  comes  the  suggestion,  echoed  by  others, 
that  not  only  has  President  Johnson  changed 
his  own  purpose  but  that  President  Kennedy 
would  have  done  It  all  quite  differently. 

The  argument  that  the  Kennedy  approach 
would  bave  been  more  restrained  rests  on 
the  late  President's  persistent  emphasis  on 
the  Umttatlona  of  American  power  to  save 
nations  where  there  Is  no  popular  will  to  be 


saved.  By  this  reasoning.  President  Kennedy 
would  bave  seen  no  practical  purpose  in  al- 
lowing our  effort  to  get  so  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  South  Vietnamese  effort. 

But  as  Robert  Kennedy  is  quick  to  concede, 
the  only  answer  to  the  question  of  bow  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  have  handled  Vietnam 
is  that  there  never  will  be  an  answer. 

When  Hanoi  was  beginning  to  Infiltrate 
main  force  units  Into  the  South  and  was 
moving  confidently  in  for  the  kill  in  the 
decisive,  not  to  say  tragic,  months  of  1964, 
President  Johnson  was  preoccupied  by  prob- 
lems not  of  his  own  making  which  President 
Kennedy  would  not  have  had. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  the  untested  President 
of  a  nation  In  shock  who  saw  an  understand- 
able necessity  to  consolidate  his  position  by 
enacting  a  Great  Society  legislative  program 
and  getting  elected  In  his  own  right  before 
venturing  any  more  than  necessary  Into  for- 
eign policy. 

Leaving  aside  what  President  Kennedy 
might  have  done,  the  point  Robert  Kermedy 
now  makes  Is  that  our  motives  and  objec- 
tives have  changed,  not  only  from  what  he 
knew  them  to  be  when  he  was  in  his  brother's 
Administration,  but  from  what  he  believed 
them  to  be  when  he  was  briefly  serving  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

He  contended  In  a  recent  television  inter- 
view that  the  United  States  started  out  in 
South  Vietnam  with  the  sole  pxrrpoee  of  help- 
ing the  people  "decide  their  own  future"  and 
that  now  we  are  fighting  out  of  our  own  self 
interest  "to  that  we  don't  have  to  fight  In 
Thailand  ...  (or)  on  the  West  Coast  of  the 
United  States." 

SHIFTING    PUBPOSES? 

Senator  Pulbrlght  seems  troubled  by  the 
notion  that  we  might  have  more  than  one 
reason,  simultaneously,  for  trying  to  save 
South  Vietnam  from  Communist  take-over — 
or  that  the  salvation  of  South  Vietnam  might 
flow  logically  from  a  larger  policy  of  con- 
taining China. 

"The  announced  purposes,"  he  said  the 
other  day,  "it  seems  to  me,  In  public  state- 
ments, have  been  shifted.  Sometimes  the 
self-determination  of  South  Vietnam  is  why 
we  are  there,  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
for  an  election.  At  another  time  it  is  to  the 
vital  interest  of  this  country  in  restraining 
Asian  Communism.  These  don't  seem  to  me 
to  be  consistent." 

Perhaps  the  ijosltlons  aren't  consistent. 
Perhaps  the  emphasis  has  indeed  shifted 
from  time  to  time,  as  In  1964  when  President 
Johnson  was  purposely  playing  down  Viet- 
nam, or  recently  when  a  bigger  war  has 
cried  out  for  heavier  stress  on  the  broadest 
possible  rationale.  Perhaps  also,  as  Secretary 
Rusk  has  conceded,  our  purposes  are  multi- 
ple and  cannot  "be  summarized  in  a  single 
phrase  or  catch  word." 

But  the  record  is  emphatic  on  one  pc^nt: 
during  the  past  six  years.  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  consistently  gave  the 
same  rationale  for  Vietnam — that  its  right  to 
self-determination  must  not  be  allowed  to 
be  foreclosed  by  force  because  of  the  impor- 
tance such  a  Communist  victory  would  have 
to  the  larger  Communist  Chinese  threat  In 
Asia. 

President  Kennedy  was  perhaps  most  ex- 
plicit in  a  televised  Interview  on  Sept.  9, 
1963.  Asked  if  he  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  "domino  theory" — that  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Conununists  in  one  key  Asian 
country  would  cause  others  to  topple — he 
replied : 

"No,  I  believe  It,  I  believe  It.  I  think  the 
struggle  Is  close  enough.  China  is  so  large, 
looms  too  high  just  beyond  the  frontiers, 
that  if  South  Vietnam  went,  it  would  not 
only  give  an  Improved  geographic  position 
for  a  guerrilla  assault  on  Malaya,  but  would 
also  give  the  impression  that  the  wave  of 
the  future  In  Southeast  Asia  was  China  and 
the  Communists.  So  I  believe  It." 


NO  REASON  TO  SBJOICE 

On  the  general  proposition  of  a  continu- 
ing threat  of  Communist  expansion,  in  the 
light  of  the  developing  Slno-Sovleit  split,  he 
had  declared  earlier  that  year  In  his  State  of 
the  Union  message  that  a  "dispute  over  how 
best  to  bury  the  free  world  is  no  grounds 
for  Western  rejoicing." 

On  another  occasion,  asked  whether  the 
United  States  should  withdraw  from  Viet- 
nam, he  said  "that  would  be  a  great  mis- 
take" and  he  explained:  "We  made  this  ef- 
fort to  defend  Europe  and  now  Europe  Is 
q-uite  secure.  We  also  have  to  participate — 
and  may  not  like  it — In  the  defense  of  Asia." 
Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Kennedy 
became  increasingly  outspoken  about  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Diem  regime  in  Saigon; 
this  was  at  a  time  when  the  United  States 
Government  was  leaning  hard  on  the  South 
Vietnamese  for  political,  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  But  he  was  at  pains  to  call 
for  "patience"  and  to  dismiss  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  should  "withdraw." 

As  for  President  Johnson,  there  Is  Indeed 
some  shift  In  emphasis:  his  first  State  of 
the  Union  message.  In  January,  1964,  when 
political  chaos  threatened  South  Vietnam, 
mentioned  the  matter  only  In  passing,  and 
In  the  context  of  progress  toward  racial  in- 
tegration in  our  forces  safeguarding  our  se- 
curity  overseas. 

In  his  second  State  of  the  Union  message, 
a  year  later,  there  were  these  phrases:  "In 
Asia,  communism  wears  a  more  aggressive 
face  .  .  .  our  own  security  Is  tied  to  the  peace 
of  Asia  ...  To  Ignore  aggression  now  would 
only  increase  the  danger  of  a  much  larger 
war." 

In  his  celebrated  Johns  Hopkins  speech  in 
April,  1965,  just  after  the  beginning  of  the 
systematic  bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  he 
spoke  narrowly  of  a  "promise  to  keep"  to 
South  Vietnam,  but  also  advanced  the 
broader  argument  "that  to  leave  Vietnam  to 
its  fate  would  shake  the  confidence  of  all 
these  people  in  the  value  of  an  American 
commitment  and  in  the  value  of  America's 
word."  We  have  a  responaibUlty  to  Asia,  he 
said,  "for  the  same  reason  that  we  have  a 
responsibility  for  the  defense  of  Europe." 

On  July  28,  1965,  when  a  massive  Ameri- 
can troop  build-up  In  Vietnam  was  an- 
nounced, the  President  declared  that  the 
war  "Is  guided  by  North  Vietnam  and  it  is 
spurred  by  Communist  China."  He  spoke  of 
the  "grasping  ambition"  of  Asian  commu- 
nism, and  said  "if  we  are  driven  from  the 
field  in  Vietnam,  then  no  nation  can  ever 
again  have  the  same  confidence  in  American 
promise,  or  In  American  protection." 

NO    NEW    TALKING    POINT 

The  record,  in  brief,  does  not  encourage 
the  argument  that  policy  has  changed  or 
that  the  Johnson  Administration  has  con- 
jured up  a  Communist  Chinese  threat  as 
some  new  talking  point.  The  dimensions  of 
the  war  have  altered  drastically,  of  course, 
and  an  argument  can  be  had,  though  not 
to  much  Immediate,  practical  profit,  over 
who  is  responsible  for  that — Lyndon  John- 
son, or,  just  conceivably.  Ho  Chi  Minb. 

A  more  constructive  argiunent  can  be  had 
on  questions  of  technique  and  strategy.  Sen. 
Kennedy  may  well  have  a  valid  point  in  his 
contention  that  we  have  so  mishandled  exe- 
cution of  our  commitments  and  pursuit  of 
our  policy — by  vastly  widening  the  war,  by 
Americanizing  it  and  by  ravaging  the  coun- 
tryside— that  it  Is  Immoral,  and  perhaps 
self-defeating,  to  continue  on  our  present 
course. 

It  is  his  opinion,  apparently,  that  we  are 
no  longer  responding  to  something  the  South 
Vietnamese  want  for  themselTea,  though  how 
this  can  be  determined  is  difficult  to  see :  the 
record  does  not  reveal  any  greater  public 
mandate  for  our  Intervention  In  President 
Kennedy's  time  than  the  mandate,  such  a« 


it   was,   that  elected   President   Tbleu   two 
months  ago. 

pmally,  the  literal  record  does  not  bear  out 
the  Kennedy  claim  that  Mr.  Johnson  has 
departed  from  President  Kennedy's  strict 
Insistence,  In  September,  1963,  that  "in  the 
final  analysis.  It  la  the  people  and  the  gov- 
ernment (of  South  Vietnam)  itself  who  bave 
to  win  or  lose  this  struggle.  All  we  can  do  is 

help  .  •  •" 

Said  President  Johnson,  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  message  this  year,  in  commenting  on 
the  basic  pacification  problem:  "Our  South 
Vietnamese  allies  are  also  being  tested.  They 
must  provide  real  security  to  the  people 
living  In  the  countryside  .  .  .  Ambassador 
Lodge  reports  that  South  Vietnam  Is  turning 
to  this  task  with  a  new  sense  of  urgency. 
We  can  help,  but  only  they  can  win  this  part 
of  the  war." 

WOSTHT    or   DEBATE 

This  doesn't  answer  Sen.  Kennedy's  com- 
plaint that  we  bave  taken  over  too  much  of 
the  war — whatever  our  Intent.  And  that,  of 
course,  is  another  question  worthy  of  debate 
in  1968,  along  with  }ust  about  any  other 
aspect  of  President  Johnson's  conduct  of 
Vietnam  policy. 

This  debate  will  get  nowhere,  however.  If 
the  notion  persists  that  the  basic  premise 
for  our  policy — whether  right  or  wrong — is 
somehow  different  than  It  used  to  be.  That 
our  concern  with  Vietnam  begins  with  our 
concern  over  Chinese  Communist  expansion, 
and  that  this  premise  has  been  widely  and 
consistently  accepted  across  a  rather  broad 
spectrum  of  presidential  advisers  during  the 
last  six  years.  Is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by 
a  paragraph  from  a  memorandum  on  the 
world  situation,  dated  Nov.  18,  1964,  and 
privately  circulated  to  Vice  President  Hum- 
phrey and  other  high  officials  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

"The  principal  threat  to  world  peace  and 
Western  security  in  the  foreseeable  future 
will  almost  certainly  be  Communist  China. 
It  Is  arrogant,  aggressive,  resourceful  and 
resolute.  It  Is  already  stronger  militarily  than 
any  other  state  In  Asia  except  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  military  strength,  including  its 
ability  to  make  and  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
is  likely  to  grow  much  faster  than  has  been 
forecast.  Politically  its  prestige  among  col- 
ored peoples  as  the  most  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful colored  nation  will  prosper,  and  it  will 
use  that  prestige  and  a  disproportionate 
share  of  its  resources  to  extend  its  Influence 
and  create  maximum  disorder  in  Asia  and 
Africa." 

The  author  of  tbls  paragraph  was  Adlal 
Stevenson. 


THE  INmATTVE  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  St.  Joseph 
magazine  is  the  Americsin  Catholic 
Family  magazine.  I  am  proud  to  say  that 
it  is  published  by  the  Moimt  Angel  Abbey, 
Inc.,  at  St.  Benedict,  Oreg. 

Its  December  issue  has  an  editorial 
about  Vietnam  that  deserves  to  be  read 
by  all  who  read  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  was  written  prior  to  Senate 
approval  of  the  Mansfield  resolution  on 
submitting  the  Vietnam  war  to  the 
United  Nations.  But  its  message  remains 
appropriate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bold  Inruttve  for  Peace 
(Editorial  by  Albert  Baum&n,  O.S.B.) 

The  American  people  are  going  through  a 
period  of  agonizing  reappraisal  of  the  Viet- 
nam War.  More  and  more  of  them  are  looking 


for  a  way  to  end  it.  Not  only  Is  the  war  in- 
creasingly unpopular,  the  home  front  is  less 
and  lees  able  to  sustain  the  double  effort:  To 
fight  a  war  abroad  and  meet  growing  needs 
at  home. 

Poverty  and  race  are  the  burning  issues 
back  home.  People  eu-e  choosing  up  sides  and 
opinions  are  hardening  at  a  frightening  pace. 
Unless  the  tension  can  be  relieved,  bitterness 
will  continue  to  grow.  People  are  getting 
angry.  When  they  lose  their  tempers,  reason 
is  the  first  casualty.  The  angry  mood  mtist 
not  be  allowed  to  intensify.  What  to  do?  Who 
is  to  blame? 

It  is  easy  to  blame  President  Johnson  and 
his  crew.  Even  if  he  Is  not  guilty,  he  makes  a 
convenient  scapegoat.  Whether  he  is  guilty 
or  not,  be  is  about  the  only  one  on  our  side 
who  can  tone  down  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
at  the  same  time  relax  the  growing  tensions 
at  home. 

A  way  must  be  found  to  stop  the  fighting 
in  Vietnam.  Even  the  soldiers  are  beginning 
to  ask  questions.  A  courageous  Episcopalian 
clergyman  recently  put  it  directly  to  the 
President  sitting  in  front  of  him  In  a  pew: 
Why?  Please  tell  us  In  simple,  straight- 
forward language. 

Despite  the  rising  tide  of  doubt  about  the 
war,  almost  no  one  is  proposing  preu;tlcal 
means  of  settling  it.  "Negotiation  Now" 
signers  have  Uttle  to  suggest  beyond  an  arm- 
istice and  a  disctission  about  the  possibilities 
of  peace.  This  is  great  progress  since  it  would 
bring  the  killing  to  a  stop.  But  what  comes 
after  that?  Will  anyone  show  up  for  serious 
talks  at  the  conference  table?  Hanoi  Is  taking 
a  tougher  attitude  this  winter  than  a  year 
ago. 

There  must  be  another  way.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  several,  and  we  are  not  con- 
vinced that  any  of  them  has  been  realisti- 
cally tried. 

There  is,  for  Instance,  an  Institution  called 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  One  hard- 
ly ever  hears  about  this  Court,  even  though 
it  was  set  up  to  handle  disputes  between 
nations,  but  nobody  puts  much  faith  In  the 
International  Court. 

The  Court  Is  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  consists  of  a  bench 
of  fifteen  Judges  named  by  The  Hague  Tribu- 
nal. Ordinarily  it  sits  at  The  Hague  to  render 
Judgment  on  cases  brought  to  it  by  nations 
who  have  a  disagreement. 

The  judges  of  the  Court  are  exceptionally 
well-qualified  men  from  various  nations.  In- 
cluding the  United  States.  Although  nobody 
denies  the  judges'  ability  nor  their  honesty, 
the  Court  gets  little  bvisiness.  While  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  processes 
nearly  three  thousand  cases  a  year,  the  In- 
ternational Court  has  never  had  more  than 
about  four  In  one  year.  The  reason  is  that 
sovereign  nations  are  not  prepared  to  submit 
their  disputes  to  outside  Jurisdiction.  Few  na- 
tions are  prepared  to  admit  they  may  be  on 
the  wrong  side  In  an  argument  with  another 
nation.  And  they  are  not  prepared  to  accept 
a  Judgment  that  goes  against  them. 

There  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  a  world  of  law, 
a  world  government,  a  Umted  Nations,  but 
until  there  is  a  practical  way  for  nations  at 
loggerheads  to  solve  their  differences  without 
resort  to  war,  then  the  talk  is  just  talk,  noth- 
ing more.  The  machinery  to  solve  Interna- 
tional disputes  Is  already  In  existence.  Na- 
tions must  begin  to  use  It. 

Occasionally  the  smaller  nations  appeal  to 
the  International  Court  to  settle  disputes: 
the  United  States  has  never  submitted  a  case. 
The  present  "dispute"  In  Vietnam  might  be 
an  excellent  place  to  start.  As  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  no  one  has  yet  even  begun  to  talk 
about  such  a  possibility.  Presenting  our  case 
to  the  International  Court  is  a  distinct  option 
which  should  be  considered. 

All  kinds  of  positive  results  could  come 
from  such  an  appeal  even  if  the  other  side 
did  not  agree  to  go  along  wltb  us  and 
present  their  side  of  the  case. 


If  the  Coxirt  should  accept  the  case  we 
would  have  to  be  prepared  to  go  along  with 
its  Judgment.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  could  be  convinced  to  accept 
international  arbitration  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. Whichever  way  the  decision  is  rendered 
we  could  gain.  If  the  Court  decides  we  are 
in  the  right,  we  can  stay  In  Vietnam  and 
do  our  best  to  carry  on  the  war.  If  the  Court 
says  we  should  get  out  of  Southeast  Asia, 
we  would  be  able  to  give  up  our  commit- 
ments there  with  a  good  conscience.  Even  if 
the  Court  assesses  damages  of  a  few  blUion 
dollars  it  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  i>ay  to 
end  the  drag  on  our  finances  and  our  man- 
power, and  to  bring  the  men  back  home. 

As  a  propaganda  weapon,  an  appeal  to  the 
International  Court  would  be  an  immense 
achievement.  World  opinion  wotild  no  longer 
be  able  to  condemn  the  United  States  as  a 
bully  picltlng  on  a  small  country,  or  a  colo- 
nialist nation  looking  for  a  base  in  Asia. 

ITbe  other  alternative  for  arriving  at  a 
peaceful  settlement  in  Vietnam  Is  slmUar  to 
the  one  just  outlined.  The  second  one  has  the 
support  of  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon. 
On  September  11,  Senator  Morse  submitted 
a  resolution  to  the  Senate.  In  substance  he 
would  ask  President  Johnson  to  request  an 
emergency  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  to  consider  all  aspects  of  the 
confiict  in  Vietnam  and  to  act  to  end  the 
conflict.  In  addition.  Senator  Morse  wants 
the  United  States  to  pledge  itself  to  carry 
out  any  decision  of  the  CouncU,  In  accord- 
ance wltb  article  25  of  the  UN  charter. 

This  latter  condition  makes  Washington 
officials  wary  of  the  Morse  resolution.  It  has 
never  been  tried.  It  would  set  a  precedent. 
It  is  against  aU  custom.  Who  knows  what 
it  nUght  lead  to? 

Since  Americans  are  perhaps  not  ready  to 
accept  such  a  radical  departure  from  ac- 
cepted procedures,  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  could  be  given  the  right  to  ratify  any 
decision  of  the  Security  Council.  Tbls  is  a 
personal  suggestion  of  this  writer,  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Morse  resolution. 

These  approaches  to  settlement  of  the  Viet- 
nam war  are  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
consideration  of  the  President.  At  this  junc- 
ture in  oiu'  history  we  need  a  bold  Initiative 
from  blm.  The  country  Is  stalemated  in  a 
dangerous  situation  which  Is  hampering  nor- 
mal development  at  home  and  bringing  us 
closer  and  closer  to  a  confrontation  with  a 
nation  potentially  one  of  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America 
held  their  25th  constitutional  convention 
in  Portland,  Oreg.,  September  11  to  15. 

The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  con- 
vention deserve  the  attention  of  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  so  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxsoLxmoN   No.    9 — Privacy 
(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 

Whereas:  The  right  to  be  let  alone  is  a 
right  most  valued  by  civilized  men;  and 

Whereas:  Hidden  microphones,  tape  re- 
corders, personnel  questionnaires,  two-way 
mirrors.  i>eephole«.  cameras  and  spyglasses, 
private  detectives,  mall  covers,  all  are  added 
Intrusions  upon  the  privacy  of  e««b  and 
every  person;  and 

Whereas:  Employers  have  used  closed- 
circuit  television  to  watch  the  production 
line  of  their  employees  and  use  lie  detectors 
for  personnel  checkups;  sind 
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Wb««as:  Employers  b&v*  used  monitored 
telephone  calls,  movie  cajneraa  and  elec- 
tronic Mstentng  device*  in  union  meetings, 
locker  rooms  and  cafeterias;  now 

Therefor*  be  it  resolved:  That  this 
Twenty -Fifth  Constitutional  ConvenUon  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
stAte  our  unalterable  opposition  to  surveil- 
lance of  workers,  whether  by  electronic  list- 
ening devices,  wire  tapping,  closed  circuit 
television,  motion  picture  cameras,  peep- 
holes or  any  other  of  the  ever-growing  list 
of  such  devices;  and 

Be  it  flnaUy  resolved:  That  we  call  upon 
all  segmenu  of  the  trade-»inion  movement 
to  resist  with  their  utmost  vigor  aU  of  these 
encroachments  upon  human  dignity  and 
privacy. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.) 

RESoLunoM    11 — Obcanbinc    and    tki    Law 

(Convention   action:    Concurrence) 

Whereas:  The  American  policy  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  has  been  an  effective  working 
law  for  over  thirty  years;  and 

Whereas:  The  vast  majority  of  «nployers 
and  unions  has  complied  with  the  law  bring- 
ing peaceful  and  stable  coUecUve  bargaining 
and  the  highest  standards  of  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  American  workers;  and 

Whereas:  Many  employers  continue  to 
flout  the  NaUonal  Labor  Belations  Act  and 
Ignore  the  rights  of  their  workers  to  organize 
and  bargain  coUecUvely;  and 

Whereas:  A  particular  problem  arises  regu- 
larly with  some  employers  in  that  present 
National  Labcw  BelaUons  Board  remedies  for 
refusing  to  bargain  In  good  faith  amount  to 
little  TOOr«  than  a  "slap  on  the  wrist"  in  ex- 
change for  Uterally  years  of  time  in  which 
the  employer  engages  in  groundless  stalling 
of  his  legal  obll^tion  to  bargain;  and 

Whereas:  The  National  Labor  Belations 
Board  presently  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  new  remedies  to  make  their  defiance  of 
the  Uw  and  the  rights  of  their  employees 
more  serious  for  these  recalcitrant  employers. 
and  one  of  the  cases  included  in  this  vital 
matter  is  Herman  WUson  Ltimber  Company, 
Involving  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America.  ATL-CIO,  in  Montlcello.  Arkansas; 
now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved :  That  thU  Twenty- 
Rfth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  encour- 
age the  NaUonal  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
take  all  posslbie  steps  to  develop  more  effec- 
tive remedies  for  violation  of  the  NaUonal 
Labor  Relations  Act.  and  partlculariy,  to  take 
the  profit  out  of  refusing  to  bej-galn  In  good 
faith  as  the  law  requires. 

(Submitted  by  the  Interna Uonal  Executive 
Board  > 

RESOtrmoif    2 — Feunur     Safftt    Law    fob 

LUSCBZa    INUUSTVI 

(Convention  action:  Conctirrence) 
Whereas:  Until  a  Federal  Safety  Law  was 
enacted,  the  Coal  Mining  Industry  was  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  In  the  United  States:  and 
Whereas:  The  Lumber  Industry  is  and  has 
been  for  years  also  one  of  the  most  bazanknis 
in  the  country;  and 

Whereas:  Very  few  states.  If  any.  have 
safety  regulations  that  are  strong  enough 
to  protect  the  workers  in  the  Lumber  Indus- 
try:  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  oOlcers 
of  the  International  Woodwork»8  of  America 
do  everything  within  their  means  to  get  a 
Federal  Safety  Law  enacted  for  the  Lumber 
Industry. 

(SuboUtted  by  IWA  Local  8-945.) 

J.   A.   BaAJUi.RT. 

President. 
B.  H.  Knuusem. 

ButineM  Agent. 


STTBsnTtrra  lUsoLtmow  6 — 9isimHSKAKFM 
(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 
Whereas:  A  number  of  provinces,  states 
and  cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
have  recognized  the  social  and  economic  ills 
which  accompany  the  use  of  professional 
strikebreakers  by  enacting  legislation  re- 
stricting their  acUviUes;  and 

Whereas :  Professional  strikebreakers  inter- 
fere with  the  right  of  American  workers  to 
bargain  coUecUvely  on  wages  and  working 
condiUons;  and 

Whereas :  Legislation  restricting  the  use  of 
such  strikebreakers  Is  pending  in  several 
other  states  and  municipalities;  and 

Whereas:  Legal  protecUon  against  these 
predators,  who  feast  on  industrial  disputes 
and  the  Jobs  of  others,  is  lacking  precisely 
where  it  Is  most  needed — in  areas  where 
tinlons  are  weakest  and  employers  most  hos- 
tile; now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  thU  Twenty- 
Fifth  ConsUtuUonal  ConvenUon  of  the  In- 
ternaUonal  Woodworkers  of  America  call 
upon  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments of  Canada  to  enact  a  biU  outlawing 
strikebreakers;  and 

Be  It  flnaUy  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resoluUon  be  sent  to  the  AFL-CIO,  CLC  and 
Pro'.lnclal  FederaUons  ConvenUon. 

(Submitted  by  the  LegUlaUve  Committee.) 

Chairman. 
Robert  Pekrt, 

Secretary. 


RssoLonoN  7 — DoiCEsnc  Hocsxiro 

(Convention  action:  concurrence) 

Whereas:  More  than  70 "o  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation live  in  urban  areas  and  by  the  end 
of  this  century  there  wUl  be  over  400  mllUon 
Americans  with  320  million  living  in  urban 
centers;  and 

Whereas:  Within  the  next  decade  we  will 
need  schools  for  10  million  more  children; 
health  facilities  for  5  million  more  people 
over  65;  at  least  2  million  more  new  homes 
a  year;  transportaUon  for  moving  200  mllUon 
people  a  day.  and  more  than  80  mlUion  auto- 
mobiles; and 

Whereas:  The  physical  decay  of  our  cities 
results  In  the  minority  races,  the  old  and  the 
poor  being  concentrated  in  humiliating,  de- 
grading and  ugly  city  ghettos;  and 

Whereas:  The  problems  are  too  immense 
for  single,  local  governments  to  cope  with; 
now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved :  That  this  Twenty- 
Fifth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  go  on 
record  calling  upon  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  In  planning  with  federal,  state  and  local 
people  a  massive  rebuilding  program  to  re- 
build the  slums  and  ghettos,  both  urban  and 
rural. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.) 


RxsoLcnoN   8 — Natubai.    Risouacss 

(ConvenUon   action:    Concurrence   as 

amended  > 

Whereas:  Without  water  and  air.  man 
cannot  exist.  These  are  the  fundamentals 
of  his  very  existence,  yet  we  pretend  that 
fresh  water  and  freah  air  exist  without  any 
effort  on  our  part;  and 

Whereas:  Those  of  us  who  are  here  today 
must  be  responsible  for  thoee  who  will  be 
^ere  tomorrow  for  the  air  they  breathe, 
water  they  drink,  power  they  lise,  metals 
that  they  fabricate.  oU  that  they  bum,  trees 
that  they  fen.  soil  that  they  till  and  the 
land  on  which  they  rest  and  play;  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved : 

(a)  We  urge  the  eteaUon  of  a  department 
of  natural  resowrees  to  deal  with  soil  con- 
serraUon.  forest  conserratlon  and  air  and 
water   pollution. 


(b)  We  urge  that  federal  agencies  be  es- 
tablished to  lead  in  the  development  of  plans 
for  a  giant  power  system  for  the  naUon,  In- 
cluding high  voltage  transmission  Unes; 
complete  development  of  aU  feasible  hydro- 
power  and  encourage  development  of  elec- 
tric power  from  efllclent  coal  fired  steam 
plants  and  a  continued  development  of  elec- 
tric power  from  atomic  enenry. 

(c)  We  support  broad  multi-purpose  re- 
sources development  policies  Intended  to 
include  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
water  supply,  watershed  control,  pollution 
and  flood  control,  navigation,  extensive  re- 
forestation, sustained  yield  of  forest  lands, 
redevelopment  of  range  lands,  protection  of 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  and  protection  of 
the  quality  of  the  air  we  breathe. 

(d)  We  strongly  urge  legislation  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  ail  the  people  In  the  energy 
potential  of  the  oil  and  shale  reserves,  and 
that  rather  than  these  oU  shale  reserves 
being  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder  from  pri- 
vate industry,  they  be  developed  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  the  proceeds  l>e  u^ed  to 
furthw-  conservation  work. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.) 

RXSOLtmON  9 GtJAmANTXBD  ElCPlOTltKNT 

Act 

( Convention  action :  Concurrence) 

Whereas:  Many  reasons  have  iSeen  given 
for  the  serious  riots  occurring  In  U.S.  cities; 
and 

Whereas:  The  terrible  living  conditions  In 
the  nation's  ghettos  can  be  blamed  for  much 
of  the  unrest;  and 

Whereas:  Employment  for  all  who  are  able, 
willing  and  seeking  work  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  move  to  better  housing;  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved :  That  we  give  full 
support  to  HJl.  12280,  Introduced  by  Uep. 
James  O.  O'Hara  (D-Mlch.)  and  Rep.  Frank 
Thompson  (D-N.J.)  and  48  co-sponsors. 
Their  resolution  would  provide  Federal  funds 
to  train  these  unemployed  In  public  service 
and  private  non-profit  employment,  such  as 
hospital  aides  and  education  and  recreation 
aides;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved:  That  all  Represent, 
atlves  and  Senators  be  requested  to  supp)ort 
this  worthy  legislation. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Executive 
Board.) 

RsBOLtmoN  10 — Ai*TnaoT  Bnx 
(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 

Whereas:  House  Resolution  421  was  Intro- 
duced by  anti-labor  congressmen:  and 

Whereas:  This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  di- 
rected at  professional  agitators  who  incite 
slum  dwellers  to  riot;  and 

Whereas:  The  bill  would  cover  anyone 
using  the  telephone  or  radio  across  state  lines 
or  personally  crossing  such  lines  to  incite  a 
riot;  and 

Whereas:  A  riot,  as  defiiked  in  the  bill,  is  a 
public  disturbance,  involving  acts  of  violence 
by  assemblages  of  three  or  more  persons:  and 

Whereas:  Labor  union  officials  could  be 
charged  with  violation  of  this  bill  anytime 
they  crossed  state  lines  during  a  strike;  and 

Whereas:  This  biU  has  already  passed  the 
House  by  a  heavy  majority;  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved:  This  Twenty- 
Fifth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  go  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  HH.  421  as  not 
being  the  answer  to  the  causes  of  slum  riots, 
and  we  further  petition  the  Senate  to  defeat 
this  Ull  when  it  comes  before  them. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Executive 
Board.) 


the  opportunity  to  realize  his  educational 
potential;  and 

Whereas:  Access  to  our  schools  must  not 
be  dependent  on  economic  status,  sex  or 
race;  and 

Whereas:  These  factors  must  not  block 
any  student  from  continuing  his  education 
or  training  for  any  occupation  for  which  he 
can  qualify;  now 

T  erefore  be  It  resolved:  TTiat  Congress 
maVe  available  federal  funds  for  school  con- 
struction BO  as  to  enable  the  construction  of 
at  least  175,000  classrooms  per  year  and  also 
provide  funds  to  raise  teachers'  salaries  to 
at  least  an  annual  average  of  $8,000  per  year 
as  recommended  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers;  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved:  That  Congress  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  so  that  at  least  14 
years  of  school  on  a  free  public -school  basis 
be  guaranteed  to  every  qualified  student. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Executive 
Board.) 


RSSOLUTtOIf  11 EDTTCATTOlf 

(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 
Whereas:   A  basic  tenet  for  a  democratic 
society  la  that  every  young  person  be  asstu^d 


Resolution  12 — 35-Hoini  Workweek  im  thx 

United  States 

(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 

Whereas:  The  number  of  unemployed  In 
the  United  States  remains  at  an  exceedingly 
high  level  of  the  total  labor  force;  and 

Whereas:  The  war  on  poverty,  while  having 
made  excellent  progress  during  recent 
months,  cannot  be  expected  to  solve  the  un- 
employment problem  by  Itself;  and 

Whereas:  Automation  continues  Its  ad- 
vances and  destroys  more  jobs  than  it 
creates;  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  this 
Twenty-Fifth  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
go  on  record  as  demanding  that  the  federal 
government  of  the  United  States  establish 
by  law  a  35-hour  work  week. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Elxecutlve 
Board.) 

Resolution  14 —  $2  Pix  Hour  Minimum  Wage 

IN  THX  United  States 

(ConvenUon  action:  Conciirrence) 

Whereas:  The  cost  of  living  continues  to 
advance  In  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas:  To  maintain  a  family  with  only 
the  necessities  of  life;  and 

Whereas:  Industry  profits  are  at  the  high- 
est level  In  the  history  of  manufacturing; 
now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved :  That  this  Twenty- 
Fifth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  In- 
ternational Woodworkers  of  America  go  on 
record  as  demanding  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  establish- 
ment by  law  of  a  $2.00  per  hour  minimum 
wage. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board.) 

RXSOLUnON    16 SOdAL    Securrt 

(Convention  action:  Concurrence  as 
amended) 

Whereas:  Because  of  automation  and  other 
reasons,  workers  are  being  laid  off  not  tem- 
porarily, but  permanently;  and 

Whereas :  It  Is  almost  Impossible  today  for 
some  workers,  not  only  over  46  years  of  age, 
but  even  in  their  30's  to  find  new  employ- 
ment elsewhere;  and 

Whereas:  Due  to  the  population  explosion, 
millions  of  young  people  are  working  short 
weeks,  laid  off  or  can  find  no  Jobs  what- 
soever; and 

Whereas:  Unemployment  compensation  Is 
of  no  value  to  an  older  worker  who  has  ex- 
hausted his  credits,  and  Is  of  no  benefit  at 
all  to  a  young  person  who  has  no  opportunity 
to  accumulate  credits;  now 

Therefore  be  It  resolved:  That  this  Twenty- 
Fifth  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  In- 
temattonad  Woodworkers  of  America  go  on 
record  as  favoring  a  reduction  in  the  retire- 
ment age  under  Social  Security  to  age  60  and 


to  increase  the  benefits  to  a  minimum  of 
$200.00  per  month,  plus  an  additional  $100.00 
for  spouse,  regardless  of  her  age;  and 

Be  It  further  resolved:  That  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Laws  be  revised  so  that  anyone 
drawing  Soclail  Security  be  allowed  to  earn 
up  to  $2,400.00  pel  year  without  giving  up 
his  Social  Security  and  that  any  Social  Se- 
curity payments  be  tax  free;  and 

Be  it  finally  resolved :  Copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  to  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress. 

(Submitted  by  the  International  Executive 
Board.) 

SUBSTrrnrx     Resolution     17 — Income     Tax 
Exn^pnoN  (Covebs  Resolutions  1  and  3) 

(Convention  action:  Concurrence) 

Whereas:  Six  Hundred  Dollars  ($600)  has 
been  the  allowable  deduction  for  each  de- 
pendent for  Federal  Income  Tax  purposes 
since  1948;  and 

Wt. areas:  The  cost  of  living  has  continued 
to  ri£3  until  it  is  presentiy  almost  double 
what  it  was  in  1948;  and 

Whereas:  Most  states  recognize  the  In- 
adequacy of  the  Six  Hundred  Dollar  ($600) 
figure  by  allowing  considerable  more  In  their 
child-care  welfare  program  which  is  tax  free; 
and 

Whereas:  A  s^ious  Inequity  exists  due  to 
allowances,  tax  credits  and  loopholes  which 
allow  some  individuals  and  c(»poraUon8  to 
avoid  paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes;  now 

Th3refore  be  it  resolved:  That  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America,  AFL-CIO, 
and  all  members  thereof,  use  all  possible  in- 
fluence on  ovu"  congressmen  and  senators  to 
have  the  Six  Hundred  Dollar  ($600)  deduc- 
tion raised  to  Twelve  Hundred  Dollars 
($1200);  and 

Be  if  further  resolved:  That  Congress 
should  close  some  of  the  glaring  loopholes 
in  the  Income  tax  structiire  which  benefits  a 
favored  few;  and 

Be  It  finally  resolved:  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  submitted  to  all  state  bodies, 
regional  councils.  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives In  Congress. 

(Submitted  by  the  Legislative  Committee.) 

Les  Mn.I.FB, 

Chairman. 
Robert  Perrt, 

Secretarjf. 


THE  ESCALATION  O^  DISSENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excellent  editorial  entitled 
"The  Escalation  of  Dissent,"  published 
in  the  October  27,  1967,  issue  of  Com- 
monweal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Escalation  or  Dissent 

It  was  as  Inevitable  as  tomorrow's  dawn 
that  as  the  Administration  pursued  Its  es- 
calation policies  in  Vietnam,  with  heart  hard- 
ened and  ears  deafened  to  dissent  at  home, 
that  dissenters.  In  turn,  would  escalate  their 
protest.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  dissenters'  be- 
coming vindictive,  so  much  as  it  is  their  be- 
ing pressed  toward  desp^erateness  by  the  Ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  be  touched  emo- 
tionally or  mtellectually  by  arguments  that 
its  Vietnam  policies  are  seriously  mistaken, 
and,  f'lrther,  by  the  Administration's  pench- 
ant to  view  dissent  as  an  unhealthy  mani- 
festation of  what  happens  when  people  think 
too  much,  read  too  much  and  Insist  on  re- 
spect for  their  differing  opinions.  The  escala- 
tion of  dissent,  hence,  is  a  natural  conse- 
quence both  of  the  failure  of  the  peace  neove- 
ment  to  achieve  ends  through  ordinary  polit- 
ical techniques,  and  of  frustration  that  comes 


from  being  Ignored  or,  on  oecasions  when 
notice  is  taken,  of  b^ng  sneered  at. 

Recent  weeks  have  seen  two  significant 
escalations  of  dissent,  the  two  similar  In  na- 
ture but  independent  one  of  the  other  In 
origin  as  weU  as  In  the  timing  of  their  re- 
spective announcements.  The  first  was  the 
formation  of  an  organization  of  professors, 
clergymen,  writers,  artists  and  professional 
people  under  the  name  Resist;  the  second 
was  the  statement  directed  by  leading  Cath- 
oliL  Intellectuals  at  the  Administration  and 
the  general  Christian  community.  Both 
strlhe  the  note  that  the  Vietnam  war  is  con- 
stitutionally Illegal  and  morally  and  legally 
unjustifiable;  that  young  men  who  trans- 
late repugnance  toward  the  war  into  refusal 
to  serve  in  the  war  merit  full  support  from 
Individuals  and  churches;  and  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  citizens  generally  to  develop 
forms  of  resistance  to  the  war.  In  a  word, 
the  call  Is  for  civil  disobedience. 

The  endorsers  of  the  Resist  declaration 
are  familiar  figures  of  dissent:  Robert  Mc- 
Afee Brown,  William  Sloane  Coffin,  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Spock,  Carl  Oglesby  and  scores  such. 
Their  progression  to  civil  disobedience  Is 
more  predictable  than  it  Is  surprising. 

The  statement  of  the  Catholic  intellec- 
tuals, on  the  other  hand.  Is  somewhat  more 
significant,  at  least  from  a  parochial  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  that  their  statement  is  bet- 
ter, or  that  the  stature  of  the  signers  is 
greater  or  lesser  than  the  Resist  people.  What 
gives  the  Catholic  statement  particular  im- 
portance is  that  It  carries  the  names  of 
individuals  who  hitherto  have  not  been 
widely  Identified  with  the  dissent  movement 
and  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  some  of  the 
most  responsible  figures  of  Catholic  intel- 
lectual life  in  America:  Malsle  Ward,  John 
Cogley,  Wallace  Powlle,  Anne  Fremantie,  J.  F. 
Powers,  William  Alfred,  Sister  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  C.S.C.,  and  two  doEen  more.  When 
they  unite  behind  sentiments  such  as  the 
following  Catholics  as  a  body  must  ask 
themselves  some  hard,  sobering  questions: 
"We  believe  that  on  its  present  terms  the 
war  in  Vietnam  Is  unjust.  We  believe  that 
Christian  young  men  who  feel  morally 
obliged  to  refuse  service  in  it  are  correct. 
That  their  churches  and  fellow  Christians 
must  fully  support  this  refusal.  And  that 
Christian  citizens  are  morally  obliged  to 
acUvely  search  out  ways  to  oppose  this  war, 
through  personal  action,  political  pressure 
and.  If  necessary,  civil  disobedience." 

This  Is  tough  talk,  but  as  the  signers 
declars,  "we  may  never  have  a  more  serious 
moral  duty  than  to  dissent  from  this  war: 
It  Is  miTch  more  serious  than  sinything  in  our 
private  moral  lives.  Christians  have  found 
ways  of  8upi>orting  every  war  that  has  ever 
come  their  way.  If  they  support  this  one,  then 
the  Christian  witness  of  peace  means  nothing 
at  all." 

The  Catholic  statement  was  drawn  up  by 
Wilfrid  Sheed  and  Peter  Stelnfels,  both 
editors  of  Commonireal,  and  Alice  Mayhew, 
an  editor  with  a  New  York  publishing  house. 
Their  participation  In  the  statement  like 
that  of  the  signers.  Is  as  Individuals,  not  as 
representatives  of  an  organization;  the  quali- 
fication Is  specific  In  their  literature.  But 
whereas  some  organizations  might  be  anxious 
to  seize  on  this  "out"  to  disclaim  some 
of  the  signers,  CoTnmoniDeal  Is  not;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Intellectuals  Is  a  logical 
projection  of  our  own  editorial  positions. 
Accordingly,  the  signers  have  cur  support, 
both  with  regard  to  objectives  and  means. 

The  appeal  of  the  Catholic  Intellectuals 
incidentally,  is  not  a  call  to  anarchy  or  blood 
letting.  It  Is  an  appeal  to  each  individual  to 
determine  In  his  own  conscience  and  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  position  the  re- 
sistance that  he  might  best  adopt.  The  resist- 
ance envisioned  Is  a  passive  disobedience  in 
the  tradition  of  Thoreau.  This  might  take  the 
form  of  withholding  of  taxes,  counseling,  aid- 
ing or  abetting  young  men  on  avoidance  of 
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the  draft  (a  federal  offense  punishable  by  up 
to  five  years  In  Jail,  or  up  to  $10,000  In  fines, 
or  both),  disruption  tactics  of  various  sorts. 
Such  conduct  might  sound  extreme  to  some, 
but  as  McAfee  Brown  writes  In  a  recent  Issue 
of  toofc,  the  war  Is  so  wrong,  and  ways  of 
registering  concern  about  It  have  become  so 
limited,  that  civil  disobedience  Is  the  only 
course  left.  McAfee  Brown  regards  this 
course  as  "honorable."  So  do  others.  In  In- 
creasingly large  numbers.  There  should  be 
no  wonder  about  It,  least  of  all  In  Washing- 
ton. 
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DISAGREEMENT  WITH  VIETNAM 
WAR  POLICIES 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  David  King,  who  is 
professor  of  history  at  Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity, in  Corvallis,  Oreg..  has  written 
me  and  several  other  Government  offi- 
cials about  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  the 
forms  of  disagreement  available  to  those 
who  oppose  the  war  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ,^   ,„_ 

NOVEMBEK   14,   1967. 

The  PREsniENT. 

Th.e  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Hon.  Thomas  McCaia, 

Goremor  of  Oregon, 

Salem,  Oreg. 

The  EnrroR, 

The  Barometer,  O.S.V.. 

Campus. 

The  EDrroR, 

Gazette-Times, 

Corvallis,  Oreg. 

The  EDrroR, 

The  Oregonian, 

Portland.  Oreg. 

The  EDrroR, 

Look  Magazine, 

New  York.  N.Y. 

Di:ab  Sirs:  My  letter  concerns  the  war  in 
Vletnsun. 

I  believe  that  we  should  rapidly  de-esca- 
late, withdrawing  first  to  coasUl  positions 
while  maldng  every  effort  to  protect  those 
who  choose  to  withdraw  with  us.  We  should 
then  negotiate,  making  clear  not  only  our 
Intention  to  disengage  completely  but  also 
to  accept  a  new  government  In  which  a  high 
degree  of  communist  Influence  would  seem 
to  be  Inevitable.  Regarding  the  remainder  of 
Asia,  I  would  let  our  decision  to  become  In- 
volved be  dictated  by  local  circumstances.  I 
do  not  oppose  giving  military  assistance  to 
governments  who  represent  their  people  and 
who  are  clearly  being  subjected  to  external 
aggression. 

Thus  far  my  protests  against  our  Vietnam 
policy  have  been  extremely  moderate.  I  am. 
I  believe,  essentially  a  moderate,  and  It  Is  my 
belief  that  only  the  arguments  of  moderates 
can  have  much  effect  in  changing  the  course 
of  the  war.  This  statement,  however.  Is  not 
intended  primarily  to  influence  the  body  poll- 
tic,  but  rather  to  define  as  precisely  as  pos- 
sible my  position  at  a  time  when  I  consider 
such  a  definition  a  moral  requirement. 

1  am  now  convinced  that  our  government 
has.  however  unwittingly,  involved  Itself  In 
the  Par  East  In  such  a  way  that  its  actions 
can  only  be  described  as  evil. 

Civil  disobedience  Is  an  Issue  beset  with 
problems.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majority  to  make  decisions 
binding  upon  the  minority.  This  projxwltlon 
must  always  be  qualified,  however,  with  the 
Insistence  that  these  decisions  be  reason- 
ably Just.  Our  own  political  tradition  has  rec- 
ognized the  right  of  disobedience  to  estab- 


lished authority  from  its  inception  and  has 
more  recently  reconfirmed  this  position  at  the 
trials  held  at  Nviremberg  following  the  Sec- 
ond World  War. 

I  wish  here  to  proclaim  that  personally  I 
cannot  commit  myself  In  support  of  our  de- 
cisions Uken  with  regard  to  Vietnam.  If  re- 
called from  InacUve  military  stattis.  unless 
convinced  that  I  was  being  caUed  upon  to 
help  In  an  Imminent  withdrawal.  I  woxild  not 
serve  In  a  mllltery  capacity  In  Vietnam.  Fur- 
ther I  wish  to  offer  my  help  to  others  in 
avoiding  serving  in  a  mUltary  capacity  in 
Vietnam.  I  shall  continue  to  offer  such  help 
until  I  am  convinced  that  our  government 
has  made  remarkable  policy  changes.  Such 
assistance  will  be  given  as  a  private  citizen 
and  not  as  a  representative  of  my  university. 
I  am  aware  that  this  statement  may  be 
found  to  be  m  violation  of  federal  laws  and 
also  of  an  oath  that  I  took  to  the  State  of 
Oregon  In  December,  1961. 
Sincerely  yours, 

David  B.  King, 
First  Lt.,  U.S.  Army  Artillery,  Inactive 
Reserve:    Associate    Professor,    His- 
tory, Oregon  State  University. 
(Copies:    President  Jensen,    Oregon   State 
University:    Dr.   David   Nlcodemus,   Dean   of 
Faculty,  Oregon  State  University;  Dr.  Gordon 
Gllkey,    Dean    of    Humanities    and    Social 
Science-     Dr.    Thomas     McCllntock,     Acting 
Chairman,     History     Department;      Senator 
Wayne    Morse.    Washington.    D.C;    Senator 
Mark  Hatfield.  Washington.  DC. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OF  1967 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  710,  H.R.  7819. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  In  over- 
seas dependent  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  programs  of  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped;  to  Improve 
authority  for  assistance  in  schools  in 
federally  impacted  areas  and  areas  suf- 
fering a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 

purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Pursuant  to 
the  previous  order,  the  time  between  now 
and  11:10  a.m.  will  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Thxtrmond]  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] . 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes.  I  understand  that 
each  side  has  5  minutes  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  brief  time  that  is  allotted 
for  the  debate  on  this  amendment,  I 
shall  only  hit  a  few  highlights  which  I 
believe  the  Senate  should  consider. 

Rrst,  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  allow  distribution  of  title  HI  funds 
for  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services  to  be  disbursed  by  the  State 
departments  of  education.  As  the  bill 
now  stands,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  distribute  two -thirds  of  the 
funds  next  year,  one-half  of  the  fimds  in 
fiscal  year  1970.  and  one-third  of  the 
funds  In  1971.  I  beUeve  this  formula 
merely  postpones  allowing  States  greater 
control  over  education  in  their  States.  It 
also  tries  to  hold  on  to  an  element  of 
Federal  control  regarding  title  m  funds. 
It  is  Important  to  the  future  of  educa- 
tion that  the  States  be  given  the  free- 
dom and  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out     educational     programs    in     their 

Second,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
this  amendment  would  not  give  the 
States  carte  blanche  authority  over  these 
funds  as  has  been  stated.  The  Commis- 
sioner would  still  have  the  authority  to 
approve  a  State  plan  before  the  States 
would  be  allowed  to  receive  a  title  m 

grant.  ^  .^  ^ 

Third.  I  believe  It  Is  Important  that 
the  Senate  be  aware  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  leading  educational  organizations 
regarding  this  amendment.  Let  me  quote 
again  John  M.  Lumley,  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Federal  Relations  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  in  his 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee: 

We  have  reviewed  the  arguments  advanced 
by  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  HEW  for 
continuing  federal  control  of  Title  HI.  But 
we  beUeve  that  it  Is  erroneous  to  presume 
that  the  employees  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  advice  of  individuals  they  have 
selected,  are  more  competent  to  decide  which 
projects  under  Title  HI  should  be  funded 
than  are  the  specialists  of  state  education, 
departments. 

Here  Is  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Bemice 
S.  FVieder,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Boards  of  Education, 
who  stated  that — 


Her  organization  holds  the  view  that  Fed- 
eral funds  for  public  education  should  be 
channeled  through  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation, and  has  affirmed  this  viewpoint  by 
formal  resoultlon.  Therefore,  we  would  urge 
your  consideration  of  a  change  In  the  law  to 
provide  that  Title  HI  funds  be  administered 
by  State  departments  of  education.  They 
have  demonstrated  that  they  can  do  the  Job. 

I  should  also  like  to  quote  Dr.  Edgar 
Fuller,  executive  secretary  of  the  Council 
of  Chief  State  School  Officers,  in  a  letter 
dated  November  28. 1967 : 

ESEA  Title  m  will  be  next  to  Impoeslble 
to  administer  If  enacted  as  proposed  by  the 


Senate  Committee.  Suitable  state  aid  plans 
cannot  be  developed  when  two- thirds  of  the 
projects  are  federally  selected  and  approved 
as  to  location  and  programs.  Federally  de- 
fined purposes  can  be  met  best  through  Title 
in  supplementary  services  coordinated  with 
services  from  state  and  local  supplementary 
service  centers  existing  or  developing  within 
regions  of  many  states.  A  separate  parallel 
system  of  federally  financed  and  controlled 
centers  would  be  wasteful  and  undesirable. 

Furthermore,  the  steering  committee 
of  the  education  commission  of  the 
States  on  December  5,  1967,  approved  a 
resolution  which  would  request  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  bloc  financial 
grants  to  the  States  instead  of  categori- 
cal aid. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons,  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
important  amendment  which  seeks  to  aid, 
not  control,  education. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  used  4  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  may  I 
say,  first,  that  the  Senator  has  not  been 
talking  about  what  Is  before  the  Senate. 
He  has  not  been  talking  about  the  Morse 
compromise  amendment  which  came  to 
the  Senate  with  the  unanimous  vote  of 
my  subcommittee.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  alike.  He  has  been  talking 
about  title  ni  of  the  administration's  bill. 
Title  ni  of  the  administration's  bill  is  not 
before  the  Senate.  Before  the  Senate  is 
the  compromise  tmder  which  33  Va  Per- 
cent will  go  to  the  State  the  first  year,  50 
percent  the  second  year,  and  66%  percent 
the  third  year. 

I  shall  be  brief  In  presenting  this  state- 
ment of  my  reasons  as  manager  of  the 
bill  urging  that  the  Senate  uphold  the 
committee  and  defeat  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Uie  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

My  reasons  for  doing  so  are  as  follows: 

Much  of  the  criticism  and  the  basis  of 
the  criticism  advanced  by  the  Senator  Is 
more  properly  directed  to  the  act  as  it  now 
stands  rather  than  to  the  committee  pro- 
posal. It  is  on  this  basis,  then,  that  I  shall 
contrast  and  compare  the  House  language 
of  title  in  versus  the  Senate  committee 
language  of  title  m. 

Before  pointing  out  the  differences 
which,  in  my  Judgment,  recommend  the 
Senate  bill  language,  I  would  like  to  say 
a  word  about  the  similarities.  Both  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  title  IH  are  cast 
in  a  State-grant-state-plan  administra- 
tive framework.  Both  transfer  effective 
control  over  the  fimds  authorized  imder 
the  title  to  the  State  agency.  The  way  in 
which  this  is  done  and  the  timing  imder 
which  it  takes  place  differ.  The  House 
title,  if  enacted,  could  take  effect  in  this 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Senate  version 
proposes  that  the  transfer  start  in  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1  next. 

In  defense  of  my  view  that  the  start- 
ing date  for  the  transfer  of  authorities 
in  the  Senate  version  is  superior  to  that 
in  the  House  version,  I  need  only  remind 
Senators  that  title  mis  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram. To  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
in  the  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
could  create  grave  imcertaintles.  It 
would  dash  legitimate  expectations  and 


could  produce  a  chaotic  administration 
of  the  program. 

The  corollary  to  this  argimient  is  that 
imder  either  Hoxise  or  Senate  version 
State  plans  would  have  to  be  prepared. 
It  is  preferable  and  fairer  both  to  the 
Department  and  to  the  State  educational 
agency  to  allow  lecultime  for  a  change 
of  this  magnitude. 

Secondly,  in  my  view  the  Senate  ver- 
sion is  superior  to  the  House  version  in 
that  it  expresses  more  precisely  the  con- 
gressional guidelines  covering  the  uses 
to  which  the  fimds  may  be  put  and  the 
fairness  of  the  procedures  to  be  follow- 
ing in  arriving  at  decisions  concerning 
the  funding  of  applications. 

An  illustration  of  this  point  is  section 
304  which  governs  applications  under  the 
title.  It  is  an  applications  section  making 
it  clear  that  the  present  program  is  being 
continued,  whereby  applications  are  re- 
ceived from  a  local  or  a  group  of  local 
educational  agencies  upon  the  basis  of 
plans  they  submit.  We  continue  the  re- 
quirement of  existing  law  that,  In  the 
planning  of  programs  or  projects  covered 
by  the  application,  there  will  be  partic- 
ipation of  persons  broadly  representative 
of  the  cultural  and  educational  resources 
of  the  areas  to  be  served.  The  House 
version  has  no  applications  language. 

My  third  point  for  emphasis  is  that 
under  the  Senate  version  provision  can 
be  made  for  an  orderly  transition  which 
takes  into  account  the  fact  that  last  year 
and  the  year  before,  on  the  basis  of  plan- 
ning grants,  commitments  have  been 
made  to  fund  operationally  for  a  period 
of  1,  2,  or  3  years'  time  the  programs  and 
projects  that  have  been  approved. 

This  is,  in  part,  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  the  compromise  we  reached, 
under  which,  in  fiscal  year  1969,  one- 
third  of  the  appropriation  could  be  used 
by  the  States  under  the  new  method, 
whereby  in  fiscal  year  1970  50  percent 
of  the  total  would  be  available  to  the 
States,  and  in  fiscal  year  1971,  why,  this 
total  would  rise  to  66%  percent  of  the 
total. 

In  passing,  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
in  future  extensions  of  the  program  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  money  could 
go  to  the  States  under  title  HI.  But  real- 
istically, I  think  we  should  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  we  will  want  always 
to  have  financing  available  for  some 
projects  of  a  national  significance  whose 
content  would  transcend  the  State-line 
boundary. 

A  final  argument  I  would  present  is 
that  through  the  provisions  of  section 
305(c)  the  so-called  selective  veto  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill,  we  have  a  mecha- 
nism which  will  insure  that  the  inno- 
vative thrust  of  title  m  will  be 
maintained. 

We  do  not  require  those  States  which 
may  not  wish  to  fund  In  the  field  of  in- 
novation to  do  so.  We  are  merely  stating 
that  it  is  the  congressional  intent  that 
at  least  half  of  the  funds  for  title  HI  be 
utilized  through  one  mechanism  or  an- 
other for  this  purpose.  I  would  point  out 
also  that  the  section  305  provisions  can 
be  viewed  as  a  "partial  approval"  au- 
thority which,  if  enacted,  would  be  to 
the  benefit  of  those  States  whose  State 
plans  are  in  substantial  agreement  with 


the  provisions  of  the  law  but  where  some 
problems  still  remain.  Under  the  Senate 
language,  instead  of  having  the  entire 
allotment  withheld,  not  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  money  could  be  withheld  by 
the  Commissioner,  as  an  inducement  for 
further  change  on  the  part  of  the  States. 

As  I  said  during  our  hearings,  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  Commissioner  has  un- 
der existing  State-grant-State-plan  pro- 
grams with  few  exceptions,  if  any,  the 
ability  to  prevent  a  program  from  being 
started  in  the  Statp  until  every  "T"  is 
crossed  and  every  "I"  is  dotted.  At  the 
same  time  the  partial  withholding  does 
give  to  us  in  the  Congress  the  assurance 
that  there  Is  substantial  inducement  for 
States  to  meet  the  criteria  that  we  estab- 
lish here  in  the  Congress  in  the  act  we 
pass. 

Your  subcommittee.  Including  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  favors  having  this 
program  taken  over  by  the  States  as  soon 
as  the  States  are  ready.  The  testimony 
shows  that  many  of  them  are  not  ready. 
Many  are  not  prepared  to  do  this  at  this 
time. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  would  put 
funds  into  the  State  boards  of  education 
to  build  them  up.  They  need  to  be  built 
up  in  many  States. 

So  I  say  that  the  compromise  that  we 
are  proposing  accomplishes,  by  the  route 
of  gradualism,  the  very  principle  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  talking 
about,  but  the  committee  is  pointing  out 
that  many  States  are  not  ready. 

Second,  the  witnesses  cited  by  the  Sen- 
ator, such  as  Dr.  Lumley,  of  the  NEA, 
testified  against  the  administration  title 
m,  not  against  the  Morse  title  m. 

Next,  the  Senator  forgets  to  cite  the 
testimony  in  the  record  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  metropolitan  schools  of 
this  country  from  coast  to  coast.  Let 
him  cite  one  of  them  who  wants  the  pro- 
posal he  makes.  He  cannot  do  it.  Of 
course,  you  can  cite  the  representatives 
of  the  State  boards  of  education.  They 
would  like  to  get  every  cent  they  can.  But 
that  is  not  the  problem  that  confronts 
us,  because  the  problem  that  confronts 
us  is  the  great  suffering,  the  great  losses, 
and  the  great  mistake  that  would  be  done 
with  regard  to  the  metropolitan  areas 
and  some  rural  areas,  because  there  is 
testimony  In  the  record  of  superintend- 
ents of  rural  schools  who  strongly  advo- 
cate that  we  adopt  the  Morse  title  m, 
which  is  the  committee  title  in. 

Next,  the  probably  most  important,  you 
have  going  programs  all  over  this  coun- 
try, under  existing  law.  Are  you  going  to 
cut  them  off?  Listen  to  what  the  school 
superintendents  tell  the  committee  would 
be  the  devastating  effect  upon  them  if 
you  took  the  Thurmond  amendment  and 
brought  to  an  end  now  the  going  educa- 
tional programs  under  title  m  in  State 
after  State.  The  superintendent  would 
say,  "What  am  I  going  to  do?  I  need  this 
program  for  the  next  2  years."  They 
should  be  protected. 

Wayne  Morse  assures  the  Senate,  as 
the  manager  of  this  bill,  that  the  title  m 
before  the  Senate  Is  the  Utle  HI  that 
wlU  provide  for  an  orderly,  gradual  af>- 
proach  for  the  takeover  by  the  State 
boards  of  education  when  they  are  ready. 
But  many  of  them  are  not  now  ready. 
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Tliat  is  the  testimony  in  the  12  volumes 
that  are  on  Senators  desks. 

Let  me  point  out,  in  summary,  that 
originally  there  were  two  points  of  view 
on  our  committee.  One  point  of  view  was 
to  go  along  with  the  present  title  m. 
That  motion  was  offered.  Present  in  the 
Chamber  are  two  members  of  my  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pell].  They  will  bear 
out  what  I  now  say.  That  vote  failed  for 
want  of  a  majority,  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill  voted  against  those  on  my  com- 
mittee who  wanted  to  continue  the  ad- 
ministration's program.  I  said,  "It  is  not 
realistic.  We  ought  to  start  a  gradual  ap- 
proach, so  that  in  3  years  we  can  get  the 
State  departments  in  a  position  to  ad- 
minister this  program." 

Then  was  offered  the  other  extreme,  a 
proposal  to  turn  over  aU  the  money  to  the 
States,  which  is  Senator  Thurmond's  pro- 
posal. I  voted  against  it,  and  it  was  de- 
feated. 

I  then  offered  the  Morse  compromise: 
One-third  the  first  year  goes  to  the 
States,  50  percent  the  second  year,  two- 
thirds  the  third  year.  Then  the  State 
departments  will  be  built  up  so  that  they 
can  administer  the  funds  without  any 
question  about  it.  You  will  be  protecting 
the  metropolitan  areas  and  the  rural 
areas,  and  you  will  have  a  workable  pro- 
gram. That  proposal  was  carried  unani- 
mously. That  is  what  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time. 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  Thurmond 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  ver>'  simple  amendment.  The  cen- 
tral issue  is  this:  Shall  the  State  de- 
partments of  education  in  each  State  de- 
termine where  the  supplementary  funds 
for  special  services  and  centers  will  go.  or 
shaU  the  HEW.  in  Washington,  make  that 
determination? 

Again  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Offi- 
cers favors  the  State  departments  of  ed- 
ucation distributing  title  in  funds;  the 
National  Education  Association  favors 
the  same:  and  the  National  Association 
of  State  Boards  of  Education  also  favors 
this  method. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  simply  a  question 
of  whether  the  States  are  going  to  con- 
trol this  situation  and  distribute  these 
funds  or  whether  HEW  in  Washington 
will  do  it. 

My  good  friend  from  Oregon  has  an 
amendment  that  provides  that  one  por- 
tion be  distributed  by  the  States  and  an- 
other portion  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. However,  under  that  proposal 
there  would  be  parallel  systems  and  this 
would  be  very  objectionable. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thuh- 
mond]  .  and  myself. 

I  support  this  amendment  because  it 
steps  forward  positively  in  the  direction 
of  policymaking  and  planning  at  the 
State   level.   This   is   an   authority   the 


States  should  have  and  which  they  are 
demonstrating  they  can  adequately 
handle. 

I  am  confident  that  educators  at  the 
local  level  realize  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  the  prudent  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  education  and  are  determined 
to  carry  out  the  Congress'  intentions  in 
their  application  of  this  act. 

My  feelings  in  this  regard  are  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  title  in  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  because  it  is  this  section  which  pro- 
vides for  statewide  educational  develop- 
ment programs  and  innovations  which 
can  best  be  determined  by  the  educators 
in  the  several  States.  After  all,  who  can 
better  imderstand  the  educational  needs 
of  the  individual  States  than  those  who 
confront  these  needs  every  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say,  too.  that 
I  intend  to  support  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  results  of  provisions  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
have  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  edu- 
cation in  my  State. 

While  this  is  certainly  true,  it  is  true 
also  that  there  is  a  great  concern  for  the 
way  in  which  the  act  is  administered  at 
times. 

Although  many  of  our  educators  find 
cooperative  attitudes  in  the  U.S.  Ofifice 
of  Education,  many  others,  as  well  as 
school  board  members  and  those  inter- 
ested in  education  have  been  the  victims 
of  arrogance  and  intolerance  on  the  part 
of  the  Office  of  Education  personnel. 

I  believe  it  is  the  job  of  Congress  to  be 
absolutely  sure  that  this  law  is  admin- 
istered in  the  spirit  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress when  the  legislation  was  written 
and  that  State  and  local  school  officials 
are  given  every  possible  courtesy  and 
cooperation. 

In  this  regard,  I  was  happy  the  com- 
mittee included  in  the  bill  provisions 
which  would  assure  the  uniform  applica- 
tion and. enforcement  throughout  the  50 
States  of  rules,  regulations,  and  guide- 
lines promulgated  by  HEW  and  a  re- 
quirement that  these  niles.  regulations, 
and  guidelines  and  other  orders  issued  by 
HEW  contain  citations  of  the  legal  au- 
thority on  which  they  are  based. 

This  would  prevent  the  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  programs  such  as  busing 
which  is  specifically  prohibited  by  law. 

I  believe  that  if  these  provisions  are 
enacted  and  specifically  followed  that  the 
law  can  become  more  workable  and 
fairly  administered  without  favoritism  to 
any  section  of  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.    MORSE.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed  to 

have  a  short  quorimi  call  before  the  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  withhold  the  request 
for  the  quorum  call  briefly. 


order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty 
at  this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  treaty. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

ORDEB     rOR     TEAS     AND     NATS     ON     AMENDMENT 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending 
Thurmond  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  On  this  question,  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  the  Senator 
from  North  CaroUna  [Mr.  Ervin].  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye].  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son].  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicoFFl.  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings].  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SmathersI,  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy!.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  would 
vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  MagnusonI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote 


from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay"  and 
the  Senator  tiam  Florida  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydings]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken!,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  GRirnN!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits!,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Pekcy!,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower!,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott!  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty!  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen!  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  tMr.  Young!  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower!  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mag- 
nxtsonI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "yea" 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Dominick!  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydings!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy!  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inohye!.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  ScoTT]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams!.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 


OROES    FOR    TEAS    AND    NATS    ON     EXECITTIVE    M, 
SOTH    CONGRESS,    FIEST    S££SION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  to 


"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorFl  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
ersI. If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 


[No.  381  Leg.  1 

YEAS— 35 

Baker 

Curtis 

Hlckenloop«r 

Bible 

Eastland 

Hill 

Boggs 

Fannin 

Holland 

Byrd,  Vft. 

Pong 

HoUlngs 

Oarlsoa 

Pulbrtght 

Hruska 

Ctooper 

Hansen 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Mundt 

Spong 

LauBcbe 

Murphy 

Stennis 

Long,  La. 

Pearson 

Talmadge 

McClellan 

RusseU 

Thurmond 

Miller 

Smith 

WUllams,  Del. 

Morton 

Sparkman 
NAYS— 38 

Anderson 

Hatfield 

Montoya 

Bartlett 

Hayden 

Morse 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Mobs 

Brewster 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  MtiKkie 

Brooke 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Kuchel 

Pas  tore 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Mansfield 

Pell 

Cannon 

McOee 

Proxmlre 

Case 

McGovem 

Randolph 

Church 

Mclntyre 

Symington 

Gore 

Met^Alf 

Yar  borough 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hart 

Monroney 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Aiken 

Errln 

Percy 

AUott 

Orlffln 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Harris 

RlblcoS 

Clark 

Hartke 

Scott 

Cotton 

Inouye 

Smathers 

Dirksen 

Javits 

Tower 

Dodd 

Long,  Mo. 

Tydlnge 

Dominick 

Magnuaon 

WUllamn,  N.J. 

Eliender 

McCarthy 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

So  Mr.  Thttrmond's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret Senators  were  not  in  the  Chamber 
to  hear  the  entire  debate  on  the  fore- 
going amendment.  For  those  who  were 
not  here,  I  want  to  make  this  statement 
because  I  am  not  sure  all  of  them  imder- 
stood  the  issue. 

The  amendment  would  merely  have 
allowed  the  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation to  distribute  the  funds.  The  funds 
would  still  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  but  would  allow  each  State  to 
make  that  determination  instead  of 
HEW.  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
come  up  again  In  the  future,  because  this 
problem  is  creating  a  great  deal  of  irrita- 
tion throughout  the  country — ^that  is, 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  exer- 
cising so  much  control  over  funds  that 
the  people  back  home  across  the  Na- 
tion— ^not  just  in  southern  States — feel 
that  they  should  have  more  control  over 
their  own  educational  processes. 

The  amendment  would  allow  State  de- 
partments of  education  in  each  State  to 
make  the  distribution  of  the  funds.  The 
reason  I  am  mentioning  this  now  is  that 
this  question  will  recur  and  I  should  like 
Senators  to  acquaint  themselves  thor- 
oughly with  the  situation,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  In  accordance  with  good  gov- 
ernment and  will  promote  education 
throughout  the  Nation. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  ARTICLE  28  OF  THE 
CONVENTION  OP  TtUS  INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL MARITIME  CONSUL- 
TATIVE ORGANIZATION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
imanimous-consent  agreement  previ- 
ously entered,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  Executive  M.  90th  Con- 
gress, first  session. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  of  ratification  of  Executive  M, 
90th  Congress,  first  session. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke]  .  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye!,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Loifc!,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson!,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coff],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Blr. 
Tydings!  .  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers!  .  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark!  .  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd!.  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris!,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye!.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long!,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson!,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFl,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers!.  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Tydihgs!,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams!,  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett!,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton!,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Dominick!  ,  the  Senator  fi»m  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin  1,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [»4r.  Javits!  ,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott!,  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow«r!,  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott!. is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty!.  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen! .  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Sena- 
tors from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and 
Mr.  DoMnacKl,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bbnwbtt!,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  JavitsI,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PkrctI,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott!,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  tMr.  Towir!  would 
each  vote  "yea." 
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The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  75, 
nays  0,  as  foCows: 


Aiiderson 

H:.ker 

5artlett 

Bavh 

B.ole 

Boezs 

Bre-orsver 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bvrd.  Va. 

BvTd.  W.  Va. 

Canncm 

Carlson 

Case 

Ciiurch 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Eaftland 

unn 

Fong 
PulbriBbt 
C5or« 
Gruenmg 

Hansen 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bennett 

CUrk 

Conon 

Dirksen 

Dodd 

Dcanlnick 

EUender 


INcsaSk.] 

YKAS— 75 

Bart 
HAtlleld 
Hmyden 
Hickentooper 

HiU 

Holland 

HoUings 

Hniska 

Jackson 

Jordan.  N.C 

Jordan.  Idalio 

Kennedy.  Mass 

Kennedy.  N  Y 

Kuciiel 

Lauscbe 

Long.  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

Metcalf 

MUIer 

Mondale 

Monroney 


Montoya 
Morse 
Mortoo 
Moss 

Mundt 
Murphy 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Pa&tore 
Pearson 
Pell 
:.  Proxmlre 
Randolpli 
RusseU 
SnxiUi 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stennis 
Symington 
TBimiflge 
T^uimond 
Williams,  Del. 
Tarborough 
Young,  R.  Oak. 
Young.  Oliio 


NAYS— 0 
NOT  VOTING— 25 


Griffin 

Bams 

Hartke 

Inouye 

JaTlts 

Long.  Mo. 

Ma^nuson 

McCarthy 

Percy 


Prouty 
RiblcoS 

Scon 
Smathers 
Tower 
Ty  dings 
Wiiiianttt.  N.J. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and  voting 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  the  res- 
olution of  ratification  is  agreed  to. 


CRTL  RIGHTS  PROTECTION  AND 
CRDklE  CONTROL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  1967  is  al- 
most gone.  In  little  more  than  6  months 
summer  1968  will  be  upon  us. 

Will  1968  see  a  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
orders and  violence  of  1967? 

Of  course  all  of  us  hope  not  But  hopes 
alone  will  not  prevent  a  repetition.  Not 
only  understanding  but  action — some 
forward  motion — is  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  all  our  people,  white  and  non- 
white. 

There  is,  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion pointed  out.  a  time  to  listen  and  a 
time  to  act.  The  President's  Commission 
on  Ci^-il  Disorders,  our  own  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and  in 
my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  ccanmit- 
tee  appointed  by  the  Governor,  are  all  at 
work  seeking  a  better  understanding  of 
the  underlying  causes  of  the  turtiulence 
of  last  summer  and  of  better  ways  to 
handle  notoiis  situations.  But  the  fact 
that  their  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions are  not  yet  available  does  not  fore- 
close action  in  matters  where  the  facts 
are  already  well  established  and  where 
the  need  is  indisputable.  I  believe. 

I  refer  to  two  bills,  first.  H-R.  2516.  to 
provide  more  adequate  protection  to  per- 
sons seeking  to  exercise  lawfully  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and. 
second,  the  law  assistance  and  crime 
control  bill,  otherwise  known  as  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 

Action  on  these  bills  Would  be  small 
but  sohd  steps  in  the  direction  of  pro- 
yjding  more  effective  protection  for  the 
''xercise  of  individual  rights  and,  at  the 
same    time,    more    effective    protection 


against  lawlessness  and  violence.  Includ- 
ing the  kind  that  last  summer  wracked 
ourciUes. 

Obviously  time  is  running  out  for  this 
session.  But  It  is  also  nmning  out  in 
terms  of  action  to  prepare  against  an- 
other outbreak  of  violaice  and  destruc- 
tion that  can  only  harm  our  commur^- 
ties  and  make  deeper  a  tragic  rift  in 
American  life. 

There  have  been  threats  of  filibuster  if 
the  civil  rights  protection  bill  is  taken 
up  by  the  Senate,  threats  which  evoked 
no  apparent  opposition  from  the  leader- 
ship. It  has  made  no  move  to  take  the 
bill  from  the  calendar.  The  crime  con- 
trol bill  has  yet  to  be  reported  from 
committee,  and  each  passing  day  makes 
prospects  for  action  on  it  at  this  session 
more  remote.  Apparently,  passage  of  the 
bill  extending  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion until  1973  will  remain  the  Senate's 
sole  contribution  to  resolution  of  the 
most  pressing  domestic  problem  of  our 
time.  But  even  as  the  life  of  the  Ccnn- 
mission  is  extended,  the  Commission 
warns  in  its  most  recent  report: 

The  response .  oi  Government  to  depriva- 
tion and  discrimination  has  raised  expecta- 
tions, but  has  too  often  been  characterized 
by  an  inadequate  commitment  of  resources 
and  by  acquiescence  in.  or  failure  to  deal 
eSectively  with,  practices  of  segregation 
and  confinement.  In  addition,  the  goals  of 
social  and  economic  legislation  often  have 
been  thwarted  by  self-defeating  rules  and 
regulations. 

,  •  •  •  • 

The  failure  of  State,  local  and  I'ederal 
governments  to  respond  to  the  efforts  of 
moderate  Negro  leaders  la  causing  increasing 
nujnbers  of  Negroes  to  despair  of  moderate 
methods  and  of  moderate  leadership  and  to 
favor  a  separatist  course. 

.  •  •  •  • 

The  problems  of  our  cities  and  the  people 
who  live  In  them  will  not  be  resolved  by  a 
search  for  culprits  or  conspirators,  or  for 
solutions  which  do  not  cost  money  or  effort. 
Nor  can  it  Justly  be  argued  that  remedies  for 
the  discrimination  suffered  by  the  mllllona 
o;  Americans  who  live  in  slum  ghettos  sho\ild 
be  deferred  on  the  ground  that  to  do  ottier- 
wise  would  be  to  reward  violence.  Violators 
of  the  law  must  be  punished.  But  It  would 
be  a  cruel  paradox  if  after  years  of  falling  to 
reward  patience  or  redress  injustice,  we  were 
to  use  such  violations  by  a  few  as  an  exctme 
for  continued  inaction  on  the  problems 
which  affect  so  many,  and  involve  us  all. 

The  problems  of  race  and  poverty  which 
we  face  today  cannot  be  resolved  unless  their 
solutions  are'  made  The  Nation's  first  priority. 
TTie  Nation  may  continue  to  struggle  with 
the  problems  which  inevitably  arise  when 
we  are  divided  into  separate,  unequal  and 
alien  groups — either  torn  by  violence  or  co- 
existing in  an  uneasy  peace  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  repressive  action.  Or  we  can  all 
together  make  %'*^^  commitment  which  will 
redeem  oux  promises  and  ideals  by  opening 
the  doors  of  the  ghetto  so  that  Negroes  and 
other  minority  groups  can  become  full  par- 
ticipants in  American  society,  with  a  truly 
equal  opportunity  for  all. 

The  situation  will  not  stand  still  while 
the  Senate  does.  The  problems  will  not 
solve  themselves.  Nor  do  I  suggest  the 
bills  that  I  have  mentioned  earlier  will 
solve  them.  But  action  on  them  would  at 
least  provide  an  earnest  of  our  concern, 
and  evidence  of  the  commitment,  that  I 
believe  cannot  be  avoided,  to  make  in 
the  Commission  s  words  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  race  and  poverty  the  Na- 
tions  first  priority ."' 


EXTENSION  OP  CERTAIN  NAVAL 
VESSEL  LOANS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Fri- 
day there  was  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJR.  6167)  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel 
loans  now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Consideration  of  the  matter  was  de- 
layed imtil  today,  and  I  now  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows: 

COSTtXXUCT  Repo«t  (H.  Rwt.  No.  1016) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  HoOses  on  the 
amendments  ot  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
61671  to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  In  existence  and  a 
new  loan,  and  for  other  pvirposes.  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follorws: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
test  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

•■That,  notwithstanding  section  7307  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  law,  the 
President  may  extend  on  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate the  loan  of  ships,  previously  authorized  as 
indicated,  as  follows:  (1»  Argentina,  tbree 
destroyers  (Act  erf  July  18,  1958  (72  Stat 
376ii;  (2)  Brazil,  two  destroyers  and  two 
suV  narlnes  (Act  of  July  18.  1958  i72  Stat. 
Sieu:  (3»  Chile,  two  submarines  and  two 
destroyers  (Act  of  JtUy  18.  1958  (72  Stat 
3761  '{  (4 1  Colombia,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
July  18.  1958  (72  Stat.  376) »:  (5)  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  one  destroyer  (Act  of 
August  5.  1953  (67  Stat.  363) .  as  amended  by 
Act  of  August  3.  1956  (70  Stat  967)  i;  i6) 
Greece,  one  submarine  (Act  of  August  5. 
1953  (67  Stat.  383).  as  amended  by  Act  of 
August  3  1956  (70  Stat.  967i  ).  two  destroy- 
ers (Act  of  October  4.  1961  (75  Stat.  815)1: 
(7)  Korea,  two  destroyer  escorts  (Act  of 
August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363)  as  amended). 
one  destroyer  and  one  destroyer  escort  (Act 
of  October  4.  1961  i75  Stat.  815 1  ) ;  (8)  Portu- 
gal, two  destroyer  escorts  (Act  of  August  5. 
1953  (67  Stat.  363 1 .  as  amended  by  Act  of 
August  3.  1956  (70  Stit  9€7i):  (9)  Spain 
two  destroyers  (Act  of  August  5.  1953  (67 
Stat.  363).  as  amended  by  Act  of  August  3. 
1956  i70  Stat.  967i  );  (Id  Peru,  one  destroyer 
(Act  of  July  18.  1958  i72  Stat.  376)). 

"Sec.  2.  Norwithstaxiding  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code  or  any  other 
provisions  of  law.  the  President  may  lend  two 
destroyers  to  the  Government  of  Korea  and 
one  destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  sbips  previously  authorized  to 
be  loaned  to  these  nations,  with  or  without 
reimbursement  and  on  such  terms  and  under 
such  conditions  as  the  President  may  deem 
appropriate.  All  expenses  Involved  in  the 
act;vation,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting  (in- 
cluding repairs,  altera uons.  and  logistics  sup- 
port I  of  £hijjs  irainsf erred  under  this  secticn 
eJi.=!!1  be  charged  to  funds  programed  for  the 
recipient  government  as  grant  military  as- 
sistance, or  as  reimbursable,  under  tlie  pro- 
\iE:ons  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended,  or  successor  legislation.  The  au- 
thority of  the  President  to  lend  naval  vessels 
under  this  section  shall  terminate  on  Decem- 
ber 31.   1969. 
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"Sxc.  3.  All  new  loans  and  loan  extensions 
executed  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  but  the  President 
may  In  his  discretion  extend  such  loans  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for 
the  extension  of  a  loan  executed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by 
the  President  If  be  finds  that  the  armed 
forces  of  the  borrowing  country  have  en- 
gaged, at  any  time  after  the  date  of  such 
agreement.  In  acts  of  warfare  against  any 
country  which  Is  a  party  to  a  mutual  de- 
fense treaty  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for  the  ex- 
tension of  a  loan  executed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  will  be  immediately  termi- 
nated upon  a  finding  made  by  the  President 
that  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  has  sel2:ed  any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities 
In  International  waters,  except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any 
case  governed  by  international  agreement 
to  which  the  Uiiited  States  U  a  party.  All 
loans  and  loan  extensions  shall  be  made  on 
the  condition  that  they  may  be  terminated 
at  an  earlier  date  If  necessitated  by  the  de- 
fense requirements  of  the  United  States. 

"S«c.  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended 
under  this  Act  tuiless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or 
extension  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
keep  the  Congress  currently  advls3d  of  all 
loans  made  or  extended  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  6.  The  President  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 
And  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  titie  of  the 
bill,  Insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence  and  new  loans,  and  for 
other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

RlCHAXD   B.    RtJSSELI., 

John  C.  Stknnts. 

STtTAKT  StMINOTOK. 

Hembt  Jackson, 
Mascarkt  Chase  Smith, 
Stbom  Thttrmono, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

L.    MXNDKL   RiVEXS, 

F.  Edwaud  HAbebt, 
Melvin  Pkice, 
O.  C.  Fisbee, 
Leslie  Abends, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 
Bob  WtLSOt;, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
.proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I-Ir.  President, 
since  I  had  stated  that  I  desired  to  make 
a  few  observations  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  I  am  very  grateful  that  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  agreed  to  hold  this  mat- 
ter in  abeyance  imtil  today,  when  I  could 
be  present. 

When  the  bill  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I  took 
a  dim  view  of  it  in  the  form  it  was  tn 
at  that  time.  Frankly,  the  bill  was  care- 
fully considered  in  the  Committee  on 


Armed  Services,  and  mine  was  the  lone 
voice  raised  in  opposition  to  it.  I  cast  a 
negative  vote  when  the  matter  was  voted 
upon  in  committee. 

Today,  however,  the  bill  providing  for 
extension  of  naval  vessel  loans  to  various 
countries,  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  as 
it  comes  back  to  us  from  the  conference, 
it  is  a  different  bill  in  several  respects.  I 
considered  it  a  bad  bill  when  it  was  in  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  the 
action  of  the  conferees  has  not  improved 
it. 

The  conferees  added  two  additional 
destroyers  for  loan  to  Korea.  I  do  not 
make  any  strong  objection  to  that.  Korea 
is  a  satellite  nation  of  ours.  However, 
the  report  adds  a  new  destroyer  for  Na- 
tionalist China.  I  do  object  to  that. 

Regarding  Nationalist  China,  so- 
called,  or  Chiang  Kai-shek's  government 
of  what  we  called  Formosa  years  ago 
and  what  is  termed  Taiwan  today,  U.S. 
taxpayers  have  paid  out  to  Chiang's  re- 
gime more  than  $6  billion  since  World 
War  IL  In  addition  we  have  had  on  loan 
to  Chiangs  government  some  destroyers. 
This  measure  would  add  another.  I  am 
objecting  to  that. 

IncidentaUy,  Chiang  Kai-shek's  re- 
gime, in  common  with  a  number  of  other 
Asiatic  countries,  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  assist  us  in  our  Vietnam 
involvement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
government  in  Taiwan — which  could  not 
exist  at  all,  except  for  our  air  power  and 
the  might  of  our  7th  Fleet — stated  in  Oc- 
tober of  1966  that  "if  the  war  situation 
requires  it,  and  if  Nationalist  China  is 
asked,"  his  Government  would  then  con- 
sider sending  troops  to  South  Vietnam 
to  aid  us. 

Personally  and  frankly,  I  do  not  think 
his  troops  would  help  us  one  bit  in  Viet- 
nam. We  probably  would  not  want  them. 
Chiang's  overage  army  of  600,000  pa- 
rades beautifully,  almost  as  well  as 
Shriners  do,  and  probably  would  fight 
about  as  well.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
the  Chiang  regime  has  given  us  no  aid 
whatever. 

i,  xealize,  Mr.  President,  that  following 
World  War  n  we  had  a  surplus  of  war- 
slJp,<i  and  many  of  them  were  put  in 
motbualls,  as,  I  assume,  probably  many 
of  toh^se  destroyers  now  on  loan  would 
^•'  4  we  did  not  renew  the  loans.  But  I 
»<rongly  object  to  lending  destroyers  to 
Central  and  South  American  Republics. 
If  they  use  those  destroyers  at  all,  Mr. 
President,  they  wiU  more  than  likely  use 
them  against  each  other,  and  not  for  the 
defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Is  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  better  policy  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  urge  Latin  American  govern- 
ments to  spend  their  money  to  relieve  the 
abject  poverty  of  millions  of  their  citi- 
zens and  to  provide  schools  and  sanita- 
tion facilities  for  the  impoverished 
masses  of  those  nations.  In  every  country 
in  Latin  America,  without  exception, 
there  Is  tremendous  poverty  and  high 
rates  of  Illiteracy.  Instead,  we  loan  Uiem 
destroyers  and  submarines  which  will 
cost  them  millions  of  dollars  to  maintain. 


For  example,  we  now  include  in  this  con- 
ference report,  the  loan  of  a  destroyer  to 
Peru.  Many  of  us  have  been  in  Peru.  I 
have  been  there.  It  is  a  povertystricken 
little  country.  Many  of  the  people  there 
live  in  almost  unimaginable  poverty. 

In  addition,  Peru  seriously  lacks  public 
schools.  Its  illiteracy  rate  is  high.  This 
one  destroyer,  with  the  destroyer  escort 
and  submarines  which  the^  already 
have,  will  cost  the  Peruvian  Govern- 
ment nearly  $2  million  per  year  in  oper- 
ating costs.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
these  vessels  could  be  very  helpful  in- 
deed toward  raising  the  standard  of 
living  of  Peruvian  citizens,  and  toward 
educating  their  children. 

Then  we  have  the  loan  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  the  Government  of  the  Argentine 
Republic.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
generals  overthrew  the  duly  elected 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic, 
the  officials  of  which  are  now  maintained 
as  prisoners  on  an  island.  It  will  also  be 
remembered  that  generals,  by  a  mid- 
night coup,  overturned  the  duly  elected 
Government  of  Brazil,  which  also  re- 
ceives ships  under  this  bill. 

Although  I  realize  that  the  report  will 
be  adopted,  I  wish  to  be  recorded  as  vot- 
ing against  acceptance  of  the  conference 
report. 

There  is  another  reason  for  not  adopt- 
ing the  conference  report.  That  con- 
cerns the  fact  that  the  conferees  m- 
cepted  the  House  provision  that  the 
President  may,  in  his  discretion,  extend 
such  loans  for  an  additional  period  of 
not  more  than  5  years.  So,  we  are  really 
in  a  way  approving  the  renewal  of  these 
loans  of  our  warships  for  possibly  10 
years,  and  not  for  only  5  years. 

When  we  continue  to  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  warships  that  are  loaned  to  Latin 
American  countries  we  stimulate  ah  arms 
rivalry  in  Latin  America.  It  se«ns  to  me 
that  we  are  misguiding  these  nations 
when  we  permit  them  to  add  equipment 
to  their  navies  and  engage  in  an  arma- 
ment race  against  each  other. 

In  the  bill  there  is  also  a  provision  for 
the  loan  of  six  destroyers  to  West  Ger- 
many. West  Germany  is  prospering  now 
as  never  before.  Instead  of  continuing 
the  loan  for  5  years  with  discretion  vest- 
ed in  the  President  to  renew  it  for  an- 
other 5  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
balance  of  payments  would  receive  some 
help  and  our  taxpayers  would  be  given 
some  relief  if  we  would  say  to  the  West 
German  Government:  "Now  is  the  time 
to  make  a  purchase  of  these  destroyers 
which  you  have  on  loan.  We  do  not  need 
tliem,  but  instead  of  loaning  them  to 
you.  let  us  get  an  agreement  from  you  to 
purchase  them." 

We  also  have  some  new  loans  involved 
in  this  measure,  that,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
somewhat  questionable.  We  are,  for  fx- 
ample,  loaning  additional  vessels  to 
Greece.  This  8M;tion  is  being  taken  at  a 
time  when  the  colonels  in  the  Greek 
Army  have  overturned  the  constitu- 
tional Government  and  Imprisoned  6,000 
political  prisoners.  Oh,  yes,  they  have 
reduced  that  number  to  3,000  at  this  time, 
but  they  continue  to  rule  by  decree.  A 
Fascist  government  exists  In  Greece.  Yet 
we  are  giving  additional  naval  vessels  to 
help  that  government. 
Mr.  President,  suppose  that  a  rag-tag 
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group,  including  some  Communists,  had 
overturned  the  constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Greece,  as  these  coltmels  have 
done,  and  were  governing  Greece  today 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  colonels  are 
governing  it.  In  that  event,  ofiBcials  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Defense 
Department  would  immediately  take 
measures  to  oust  the  usurpers  or  at  least 
threaten  the  new  government.  However, 
when  the  Fascists  take  over,  we  loan 
them  additional  warships. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  Greece,  and 
also  in  South  America,  when  militarists 
overturn  a  duly  elected  regime,  we  al- 
wajrs  immediately  recognize  and  work 
with  those  Fascists. 

In  tWs  loan  matter,  we  are  loaning 
ships  to  Spain,  which  is  a  dictatorship. 
We  are  loaning  ships  to  Portugal,  a  dic- 
tatorship, at  a  time  when  Portugal  is  op- 
pressing Angola  and  its  other  colonial 
possessions  in  Africa.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  some  additional  reasons  why  I  think 
this  is  a  bad  bill. 

It  will  be  stated  no  doubt,  and  It  is 
true,  that  we  do  not  need  any  of  these 
obsolete  destroyers  and  submarines  for 
our  own  Navy.  If  they  were  returned  to 
us,  we  would  not  use  them.  They  have 
been  on  loan  for  years.  They  have  been 
changed  so  that  we  would  not  want  them. 
However,  by  renewing  some  of  these 
loans,  we  are  supporting  dictatorships 
and  encouraging  a  Latin  American  arms 
race,  which  is  costing  those  little  Latin 
American  countries  millions  of  dollars 
which  we  should  encourage  them  to 
spend  on  education. 

I  know  that  my  voice  of  dissent  will 
not  defeat  the  conference  report.  But  I 
feel  better  for  having  my  vote  recorded 
against  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  last  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  that  his  voice  of  dis- 
sent will  not  defeat  the  conference  re- 
port. However,  I  agree  with  his  general 
thesis. 

I  associate  myself  with  his  opposition 
to  the  continuation  of  this  loan  policy.  I 
think  we  need  to  completely  reappraise 
our  whole  program  of  military  aid. 

This  Is  a  form  of  program  that  has 
existed  for  some  time  past.  That  Is  true. 
However,  It  is  the  continuation  of  a  mili- 
tary loan  program  that.  In  my  judgment, 
will  continue  to  work  to  our  disadvantage 
in  Latin  America  because  of  the  growing 
strains  and  stresses  in  Latin  America  by 
way  of  the  disapproval  of  the  people  in 
that  part  of  the  hemisphere  of  the  Amer- 
ican military  aid  program. 

I  opposed  the  loan  program  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Latin 
American  Affairs,  I  have  been  seeking  to 
get  us  to  revise  completely  the  military 
aid  program  in  Latin  America. 

I  am  for  military  aid.  but  not  for  this 
kind.  What  in  the  world  a  destroyer  or 
a  submarine  or  any  other  fighting  naval 
boat  win  do  of  value  to  help  any  Latin 
American  country  maintain  internal  or- 
der I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  war  between  two  Latin  American 


countries  for  several  reasons.  I  mention 
two.  We  would  not  allow  it,  and  the  OAS 
would  not  allow  it. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  this  kind  of  mili- 
tary aid  is  really  building  up  military 
classes  in  the  various  countries  of  Latin 
America  that  do  not  support  freedom. 
They  Join  in  helping  to  keep  freedom 
down.  We  need  a  different  type  of  mili- 
tary aid — the  type  that  we  envision  In 
connection  with  the  determination  on 
our  part  to  assist  Latin  American  coun- 
tries to  maintain  internal  order — ma- 
chineguns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  helicopters, 
and  help  to  them  for  those  things  that 
are  necessary  to  maintain  internal  police 
forces.  They  can  be  military  police  forces. 

What  distiu-bs  me  is  what  I  consider 
to  be  an  overemphasis  in  our  relation- 
ships with  Latin  America  by  way  of  mili- 
tary aid.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  knows 
that  I  have  opposed,  for  example,  the 
sale — the  word  should  be  in  quotation 
marks — of  supersonic  bombers  to  Peru, 
only  to  be  t^  'owed  with  the  sale  of  super- 
sonic bombers  to  Brazil  and  Argentina 
and  country  after  country.  If  anybody 
can  tell  me  what  a  supersonic  bomber 
flying  over  Peru  can  do  to  maintain  in- 
ternal order  in  Peru,  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  argument. 

What  it  does  is  maintain,  again,  a  mili- 
tary group  that  does  not  have  a  record 
in  Peru — or  in  other  countries,  for  that 
matter — of  seeking  to  develop  constitu- 
tionalism as  we  know  It,  of  seeking  to 
develop  democratic  political  procedures 
as  we  know  them. 

Therefore,  my  qxiarrel,  I  say  to  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee, 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  is  not  a  quarrel  with 
the  work  of  his  committee.  I  just  believe 
that  we  are  moving  along  on  the  wrong 
major  premise. 

However,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  I  appreciate  his  com- 
plete cooperation,  not  only  in  this  matter 
but  also  in  many  other  instances.  He 
agreed  to  have  this  matter  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  con- 
sideration after  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  had  heard  it.  In  addition,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  accepted  some 
suggestions  from  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  been  completely  cooperative  with  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Our  differences — those  of  us  who  have 
differences  within  the  committee — are 
not  differences  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  The  differences  simply  repre- 
sent a  point  of  view  that  we  hold — that 
we  should  change  the  major  format  of 
our  military  aid  to  Latin  America.  I  have 
been  heard  to  say  that  I  will  support  the 
other  kind  of  military  aid  and  then  I 
will  support  $3  for  economic  assistance 
and  literacy  assistance  for  every  dollar 
that  we  save  in  a  cutback  on  military  aid. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
made  a  contribution  to  this  debate  for 
future  reference.  I  am  proud  to  associate 
myself  with  him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  express  dissent  to  a  portion  of  the 
comments  of  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio^and  let  me  confess  that  I 
may  have  a  conflict  of  interest  in  so 
doing. 

I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the  Shrin- 
ers.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  said  that  the 
troops  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  paraded  and 
possibly  would  fight  like  the  Shriners.  I 
know  nothing  of  how  the  men  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  parade  or  fight.  But  I  do  know 
that  the  Shriners  are  exceedingly  hand- 
some men,  and  when  they  parade,  they 
parade  in  a  most  magnificent  fashion. 
[Laughter.] 

Furthermore,  I  know  that,  while 
Shriners  are  most  benevolent  men  and 
are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  when 
they  do  fight,  they  fight  with  great  valor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  a  fellow  Shriner,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  have  always  enjoyed 
the  needling  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio; 
and  when  the  Senator  from  Ohio  bad 
that  bit  of  fim  with  us,  let  me  say  that 
it  is  not  related,  after  all,  to  the  basic 
thesis  that  the  Senator  rose  to  defend.  It 
is  that  thesis  in  which  I  Join  him,  and  we 
Shriners  will  have  to  take  care  of  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  In  view 
of  the  comments  tiiat  have  been  made, 
I  deem  it  appropriate  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  policy  that  now  ap- 
plies to  any  new  loans  of  naval  vessels 
to  nations  throughout  the  world.  Some 
79.  I  believe,  have  been  loaned,  and  five 
or  six  were  transferred  outright  in  years 
gone  liy. 

Some  6  or  7  years  ago,  a  bill  came  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
from  the  House  committee,  that  pro- 
posed a  loan  of  eight  or  10  new  vessels 
to  Latin  American  countries.  I  have  for- 
gotten exactly  what  year  that  was.  but 
Admiral  Burke  was  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations at  the  time.  I  served  notice  at 
that  time  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  would  not  approve  of  any  new 
loans  to  the  Latin  American  countries 
Inasmuch  sis  they  were  having  great  dif- 
ficulty in  supplying  their  share  of  the 
common  effort  that  was  then  being  gen- 
erated to  promote  the  economic  well 
being  of  those  states.  Since  that  date, 
no  new  loans  have  been  made  to  those 
nations. 

The  only  new  loans  that  are  Involved 
in  this  measure  came  to  us  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  were  elimi- 
nated by  the  Senate  committee,  but  were 
restored  in  conference  on  the  Insistence 
of  the  House  conferees.  Two  of  those 
loans  were  to  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  hard  put  to 
vigorously  oppose  a  loan  of  naval  vessels 
to  the  Government  of  South  Korea,  in 
view  of  the  cooperation  that  we  have 
received  from  that  state  and  its  people 
In  our  present  tragic  difficulties  in  Viet- 
nam. The  Senate,  therefore,  finally  re- 
ceded in  conference  on  those  two  ships 
and  one  to  the  Republic  of  China. 

It  Is  true  that  there  was  a  time  when 
Taiwan,  or  the  Republic  of  China,  was 
quite  a  h^avy  financial  burden  to  the 
United  States.  But  be  it  said  to  their 
eternal  credit  that  several  years  ago  they 
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reached  a  stage  where  they  Informed  this 
Government  that  they  no  longer  needed 
any  economic  aid,  and  it  has  been  many 
years  since  we  have  extended  any  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  Republic  of  China.  That 
is  one  of  the  miracles  I  have  observed 
in  government  in  my  time — that  the  Re- 
public of  China  has  been  able  to  de- 
velop so  rapidly,  from  an  industrial  and 
agricultural  standpoint,  that  it  has  a 
favorable  trade  balance  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  is  able  to  stand  on  Its 
own  feet. 

No  new  ship  loans  will  be  made  In  the 
immediate  future,  until  at  least  there  is 
a  change  in  poUcy  of  the  committee  over 
which  I  am  honored  to  preside.  But 
these  other  nations  are  receiving  exten- 
sions of  loans  that  have  already  been 
made. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  government  of  some  of  these 
countries — Spain,  Greece,  and  others. 
Mr.  President,  we  may  not  approve  of  the 
form  of  government  that  a  number  of 
countries  around  the  world  may  have, 
but  It  is  not  our  privilege  or  our  preroga- 
tive to  change  their  systems.  We  have 
declared  in  favor  of  self-determination 
tliroughout  the  world.  For  that  reason 
we  are  in  enough  trouble  now,  without 
endeavoring  to  go  all  over  the  world 
and  establish  govermnents  everywhere 
that  are  in  accord  with  our  views.  Greece, 
whatever  form  of  government  it  may 
have,  is  a  ■  ther  important  ally  in  NATO. 
That  is  particularly  true  at  this  time. 
Russia  is  making  an  imdisguised  and 
imabashed  effort  to  take  over  naval 
supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean.  They 
have  already  secured  domination  of  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have  t'le  use  of  very  valuable  bases 
at  Alexandria  and  other  ports  of  what 
we  euphemistically  call  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  which,  of  course,  as  we  know. 
Is  a  dictatorship,  presided  over  by  Nas- 
ser. 

The  Russians  are  making  great  prog- 
ress in  establishing  a  large  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Along  the  southern 
shores  they  have  a  relationship  with 
Algeria,  which  has  some  fine  seaports, 
that  results  in  their  having  available  to 
them  now  the  former  French  naval  bases 
at  Phllippeville,  and  others  that  I  do  not 
now  recall. 

I  visited  those  ports  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  fighting  in  World 
War  n,  just  as  we  were  preparing  to  go 
into  Sicily. 

The  fact  that  Russia  has  the  use  of 
those  ports  and  they  can  be  denied  to  us 
makes  oiir  whole  position  tenuous,  in- 
deed. This  is  not  the  time  to  be  kicking 
in  the  teeth  even  the  military  dictator- 
ship in  Greece  by  withdrawing  ships 
which  they  have  had  for  5  to  10  years  and 
which  would  be  of  little  value  to  us. 

The  position  of  our  fleet  and  our  pres- 
tige in  the  Mediterranean  is  in  great 
Jeopardy  now  without  taking  steps  to 
alienate  the  friends  and  allies  we  have 
left. 

I  would  that  we  could  persuade  our 
friends  in  Latin  America  to  accept  our 
views  and  our  protection  militarily,  either 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  or  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  which 
appears  to  be  much  less  offensive  to  the 


Latin  American  States.  It  Is  true  that 
some  of  these  nations,  such  as  Peru,  have 
economic  difOculties,  but  the  Peruvians 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  for  the  purchase  of  a 
nimiber  of  very  expensive  and  high-per- 
formance Jetplanes.  such  as  the  Mirage, 
one  model  of  which  the  Israelis  used  with 
such  telling  effects  in  their  recent  strug- 
gle with  the  Arab  world.  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  we  can  do  about  it. 

We  have  tried  to  dissuade  them  from 
purchasing  these  planes.  However.  I  do 
not  favor  sending  a  military  mission 
there  or  anywhere  else  to  prevent  people 
from  foolishly  spending  their  money  on 
armaments  I  think  they  do  not  need.  I 
am  in  favor  of  trying  to  use  reason,  but 
further  I  am  not  willing  to  go.  I  do  not 
think  Congress  should  take  punitive  ac- 
tion, as  is  suggested  here,  to  undertake 
to  enforce  its  views  on  these  states.  I 
think  it  is  wholly  appropriate  that  we 
withhold  economic  aid  or  adopt  different 
policies  with  respect  to  those  countries 
on  matters  that  might  arise  in  the  future. 
But  to  go  back  into  the  past  and  take 
away  ships  they  have  had  for  10  years  I 
think  is  going  far  in  an  effort  to  impose 
our  will  on  other  states. 

Only  three  new  ship  loans  are  in- 
volved, two  for  Korea  and  one  for  the 
Republic  of  China.  They  would  be  re- 
habilitated out  of  the  military  assistance 
fund.  All  of  the  other  vessels  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  loans  that  have  been  made 
heretofore. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Mondale  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield;  but  first  I  might 
say  that  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  proposed  relative  to  the 
use  of  any  of  these  ships  which  inter- 
fere with  the  fishing  operations  of 
American  fishermen  at  sea  was  approved 
by  the  House  and  is  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  amendment 
which  I  submitted  to  the  Senate.  Tliat 
is  the  amendment  in  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  if  any  of  these  ships  are  used 
by  the  lendee  country  in  the  seizure  of 
American  fishing  vessels  while  the  ves- 
sels are  operating  in  international 
waters,  it  shall  constitute  grounds  for 
the  immediate  recall  of  the  loaned  ship. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That,  in  essence,  I 
imderstand  was  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  my  recollection  of 
the  testimony  in  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  that  the  lending  of  these 
World  War  n  ships  began  in  about  the 
year  1953. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do  not  recall  the  year. 
If  I  had  been  asked,  I  would  have  said 
1950.  but  I  do  not  remember  the  specific 
year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  conference  report 
shows  that  many  of  them  were  loaned 
under  acts  passed  in  1953  and  some  were 
loaned  under  acts  passed  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Some  loans  had  been 
made  before  1953.  but  after  1952  new 
legislative  authority  was  required  before 
ships  of  these  claisses  could  be  loaned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  testimony  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  indi- 


cated the  period  of  the  loan  had  expired, 
and  the  status  reached  was  that  the  US. 
Government  would  have  to  demand  the 
return  of  the  ships  or  pass  legislation 
authorizing  their  continued  use  by  these 
foreign  governments. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Sc«ne  of  these  loans 
have  expired  and  the  recipient  countries 
were  imcertain  about  the  status.  About 
one-half  had  expired,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  would  have 
meant  that  the  country  that  received  the 
loan  of  a  destroyer  in  1953  and  used  it 
for  14  years,  unless  we  passed  the  legis- 
lation, would  have  been  required  to  re- 
turn the  destroyer  to  ttie  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  think  that  w^uld  have 
been  the  assumption.  However,  some  of 
these  ships  have  been  left  with  these 
countries  for  a  period  of  months,  since 
the  expiration  of  some  of  these  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  that  these 
are  all  World  War  n  destroyers? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  they  are  World 
War  n  destroyers.  They  have  a  certain 
value.  There  are  a  number  of  World  War 
n  destroyers  in  operation  all  over  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Israel 
destroyer  sunk  by  the  deadly  accurate 
short-range  missile  used  by  Egypt  was  a 
World  War  11  destroyer.  It  was  a  British 
destroyer. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  demand  the  re- 
turn of  these  destroyers  what  use  would 
we  make  of  them? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  We  have  no  Immedi- 
ate need.  We  have  a  number  of  these 
ships  now  in  mothballs;  some  120  de- . 
stroyers  are  tied  up  and  in  mothballs; 
and  it  would  really  cost  more  to  mothball 
these  ships  than  they  are  worth  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  some  value,  but 
they  are.  not  the  most  modem  ships  on 
the  seas. 

For  example,  the  Russians  have  an 
entirely  new  Navy.  In  fact,  every  ship  in 
it  has  been  built  since  World  War  n  and 
since  1952. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Did  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  several  years  ago  promote  a 
policy  on  the  cessation  of  the  lending  of 
the  ships? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes,  indeed.  I  have 
forgotten  the  year,  but  late  in  the  1950's 
I  served  notice  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee did  not  intend  to  aw>rove  any 
additional  legislation  providing  f9r  new 
loans  of  these  ships. 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons.  Some 
of  them  were  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  his  comment  that  the 
countries  were  simply  not  able  to  operate 
the  destroyers.  They  would  use  for  the 
operation  of  these  ships  money  that  was 
sorely  needed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
economy  of  their  people  and  for  the 
alleviation  of  their  suffering.  Since  that 
date,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  aware  of  the  committee's  position, 
and  they  are  not  suggesting  additional 
loans. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  There  are  two  new 
loans. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  the  Department 
of  Defens?  did  not  suggest  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Korea  Is  helping  us  in 
South  Vietnam. 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  Korea  Is  helping  us 
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substantially.  She  has  more  than  45,000 
men  in  South  Vietnam.  They  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  tenacious,  rugged 
fighters.  Korean  men  have  been  killed. 
They  are  fighting  alongside  our  men  and 
are  rendering  substantial  assistance  in 
that  very  difficult  campaign  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
Armed  Forces  have  ever  been  exposed  to 
as  difficult  military  action  and  military 
movements  as  they  are  in  South  Viet- 
nam. In  many  cases,  it  is  like  an  elephant 
chasing  a  flea. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  stdp  loaned  to  Taiwan  was  discussed 
in  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Georgia  give 
his  explanation  of  that  loan? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Republic  of  China 
occupies  a  highly  strategic  position.  In 
the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
any  destroyers  in  their  hands  could  come 
into  combat  before  ours  of  the  7th  Fleet 
could  possibly  become  engaged. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  very  much. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mon- 
DALE  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE    HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

S.  830.  An  act  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment; 

S.  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  bene- 
fits for  employees  who  serve  in  high-risk  sit- 
uations, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965; 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal  ship 
mortgage  insurance  available  In  the  case  of 
certain  oceangoing  tugs  and   barges; 

HJt.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJi.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  4ct  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purx>oses. 


FOOTBALL  AND    LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  New 
York  City  quoted  the  president  of  one 
of  the  Nation's  largest  universities.  Dr. 
Frederick  Lawson  Hovde,  of  Purdue,  as 
stating  that  college  football  breeds  dis- 
cipline and  leadership.  Indeed,  he  said 
that  much  of  the  credit  for  the  courage 
of  Americans  must  be  given  to  team 
sports.  Dr.  Hovde  added: 

I  find  no  convincing  evidence  that  leader- 
ship can  be  taught.  It  is  something  that  can 
only  be  learned  by  facing  successfully  Its 
demand  on  the  Individual's  total  capability. 

Dr.  Hovde,  himself  a  football  leader- 
player  in  1927  and  1928,  president  of  a 
university  which  very  nearly  won  the 
leadership  of  its  league  in  football  this 
year,  and  winner  of  the  National  Foot- 
ball Foundation's  1967  Gold  Medal.  Is 
absolutely  right. 


Mr.  President,  this  year,  as  in  several 
of  the  recent  past,  the  link  between  foot- 
ball and  leadership  has  particular  rele- 
vance to  my  own  State  of  California.  Late 
last  week,  the  Associated  Press  again  em- 
phasized what  has  been  apparent  this 
entire  fall,  when  it  named  four  Cali- 
fornians  to  its  first  All  America  team. 
Other  All  America  and  best  player 
honors  have  gone  to  these  same  Cali- 
fornia college  players,  the  most  out- 
standing award  being  the  Heisman 
Trophy  for  the  best  college  football 
player  of  1967.  Mr.  President,  this  is  un- 
usual wealth  of  human  resource,  even  in 
a  State  noted  as  California  is  for  its  nat- 
ural resources,  and  deserves,  I  think,  the 
honor  of  brief  exposure  in  this  Chamber. 
First,  All  America  and  Heisman  Trophy 
winner  Gary  Beban  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  has  not  only 
broken  numerous  records  in  a  school 
which  has  boasted  many  good  men  In  the 
past  to  set  them,  but  he  also  set  many 
of  these  records  before  this,  his  senior 
year.  He  was  a  star  at  the  position  where 
the  burden  falls  heaviest  in  modem  foot- 
ball, the  quarterback  slot,  and  he  played 
that  position  as  a  runner  as  well  as  a 
passer  and  signal  caller. 

His  specialty  over  his  sophomore,  jun- 
ior, and  senior  years  was  the  dramatic 
play,  well  calculated  to  break  the  heart 
and  backbone  of  the  opposition.  It  was 
nearly  a  foregone  conclusion  that  he 
would  win  the  Heisman  Trophy  this  year, 
but  that  expectation  detracts  nothing 
from  the  high  donor  that  it  finally 
brought  Gary  Beban,  UCLA,  and  Coach 
Tommy  Prothro,  when  he  did  receive  the 
trophy.  It  only  proved  that  he  was  so 
clearly  superior  that  its  award  to  him 
seemed  altogether  natural.  His  playing 
and  signal-calling  demonstrated  leader- 
ship qualities  we  hope  for  in  a  football 
player,  and  gave  many  hours  of  enjoy- 
ment to  American  football  fans,  especial- 
ly those  in  my  home  State,  and  we  are 
grateful.  It  is  a  further  mark  of  the  man 
that  he  hEis  kept  a  sense  of  balance  and 
has  remembered  more  than  one  reason 
why  he  is  in  college :  Gary  Beban  was  one 
of  13  "scholar-athletes"  honored  by 
awards  at  a  recent  College  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  banquet  and  once  was  quoted  as 
complaining  that  "professors  ignore  me 
because  I  am  an  athlete,"  a  rare  com- 
plaint to  come  from  football  players  of  a 
bygone  era,  but  a  sign  of  the  times  now. 

If  it  is  with  State  and  regional  pride 
that  I  single  out  Gary  Beban  for  his 
Heisman  Trophy  award,  it  is  with  the 
very  special  added  feeling  reserved  by 
an  alumnus  for  his  alma  mater  and  her 
best  men  that  I  praise  O.  J.  Simpson, 
who  was  named  All  America  halfback 
and  United  Press  International  player 
of  the  year  in  his  first  season  of  play  for 
the  University  of  Southern  California. 

As  we  followed  Coach  John  McKay's 
fine  use  team  to  its  No.  1  ranking  this 
year,  we  watched  many  a  would-be 
tackier  try  to  follow  Mr.  Simpson  in 
vain,  as  he  used  his  phenomenal  speed, 
his  agility  and  his  second  and  third  ef- 
forts to  gain  yards  against  very  strong 
opponents.  A  sprinter  for  the  track  team, 
O.  J.  Simpson  was  known  as  possibly  the 
best  and  fastest  runner  in  college  foot- 
ball this  year.  But  he  has  also  been 
known  to  throw  touchdown  passes  when 


the  occasion  demanded.  He  is  a  leader  on 
a  team  that  is  leading  the  country  right 
now. 

It  might  be  said  of  O.  J.  Simpson  that 
he  exhibits  a  rare  facility  for  observing 
and  threading  the  interstices  of  the  op- 
ponents' defensive  line,  employing  every 
artifice  and  demonstrating  superlative 
equilibrium  at  the  approach,  rendering 
himself  compact  and  thoroughly  elusive 
at  the  moment  of  passage  into  the  sec- 
ondary, and  then  accelerating  in  his 
chosen  direction  with  such  a  burst  of 
velocity  and  seeming  abandon  at  the 
faintest  indication  of  an  unobstructed 
field,  that  the  antagonist  is  left,  as  it 
were,  without  recourse. 

The  added  Ingredient  at  USC  Is 
team  balance,  and  such  balance  that 
Southern  California  offensive  tackle  Ron 
Yary  won  All  America  honors  last  year 
and  this,  as  well  as  the  1967  Outland 
Trophy  as  the  best  interior  lineman  in 
the  country.  He  was  so  dedicated  to  good 
performance  that  he  was  reported  to 
have  shed  20  pounds  this  year  just  to 
improve  his  speed,  and  losing  weight  is 
a  sacrifice  no  lineman  enjoys. 

Rounding  out  the  California  All 
America  contribution  this  year  was 
Adrian  Young,  Irish-bom  linebacker  who 
upset  the  American  Irish  of  Notre  Dame 
this  year  by  intercepting  four  passes. 
Both  Ron  Yary  and  Adrian  Young  are 
business  majors,  which  ought  to  say 
something  for  Southern  California's  eco- 
nomic climate  in  future  years,  if  the 
same  energy  is  applied  outside  the  sta- 
dium as  in  it. 

Football  breeds  leadership,  and  Cali- 
fornia this  year  is  breeding  leading  foot- 
ball players.  It  augurs  well  for  my  State, 
and  ultimately  for  the  Nation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  germane- 
ness rule  be  waived  for  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  SHOULD  BE 
PROSECUTED 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
far  too  long  now  the  American  people 
have  been  shocked  and  sickened  by 
rabble-rousing  radicals  who  have  gone 
about  the  country  leaving  a  wake  of  ra- 
cial hatred,  civil  disorders,  and  even 
bloody  rioting. 

We  have  seen  abuse  heaped  upon  the 
United  States  of  America  and  all  the  au- 
thority of  its  Government.  The  enemy  in 
Vietnam  and  Communists  everywhere 
have  been  given  aid  and  comfort.  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  been  urged  to  revolt 
and  take  to  the  streets  in  guerrilla  war- 
fare. Large  sections  of  some  of  our  big- 
gest cities  have  been  put  to  the  torch  and 
laid  to  ruin. 

And  for  just  as  long,  we  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  all  this  was  being  perpe- 
trated In  the  name  of  free  speech. 

And  the  American  people  have  duti- 
fully turned  the  other  cheek. 

I  say  no  longer. 

I  submit  that  we  do  not  have  to  help- 
lessly stand  by  and  witness  the  break- 
down of  law  and  order  in  America.  We 
are  in  no  way  bound  by  the  first  amend- 
ment to  countenance  the  creation  of 
anarchy. 

To  the  contrary,  there  are  laws  against 


inciting  to  riot  and  urging  people  to  take 
up  arms  against  their  Government.  There 
are  likewise  penal  restrictions  against  ob- 
structing the  war  effort  of  the  United 
States. 

These  laws  should  be  enforced. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are  tired 
of  excuses  and  apologies.  They  want  ac- 
tion and  not  just  words. 

From  the  time  of  his  leadership  of  the 
Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee— which  Is  neither  student  nor 
nonviolent— Stokely  Carmlchael  has 
been  virtually  the  undisputed  leader  of 
the  hate  campaign  being  conducted  all 
across  this  coimtry.  Rioting  and  blood- 
shed have  followed  his  steps. 

Judging  from  Carmichael's  despicable 
diatribe,  his  sole  purpose  is  to  breed  vio- 
lence. In  Alabama,  he  said.  "To  hell  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States."  In  Wash- 
ington, he  called  upon  people  to  shoot  po- 
licemen. In  Atlanta,  he  urged  people  to 
join  a  "revolution"  against  white  citizens, 
and  to  be  out  "beating  heads."  In  New 
York,  he  harangued  a  crowd  in  this 
fashion : 

In  Cleveland,  they're  building  stores  with 
no  wlndowf-  all  brick.  I  don't  know  what 
they  think  theyll  accomplish.  It  just  means 
well  have  to  move  from  Molotov  cocktails 
to  dynamite. 

In  Louisville,  he  said : 
It's  not  a  question  of  law  and  order.  We 
have  to  build  a  revolution. 

In  Boston,  he  suggested  bombing  stores 
owned  by  white  merchants  and  called  for 
"armed  resistance"  to  policemen. 

One  could  go  on  and  on  with  Car- 
michael's long  and  sorry  spectacle. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  has  not 
been  monitoring  Carmichael's  inflam- 
matory speeches  and  considering  them 
in  the  context  of  prevalent  lawlessness 
and  rioting,  then  it  has  been  derelict  In 
its  duty. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  can  find 
no  area  for  prosecution,  then  justice  is, 
indeed,  blind  and  I  fear  for  the  future 
safety  and  security  of  America. 

Early  last  summer.  Carmlchael  took 
it  upon  himself  to  become  an  emissary 
abroad  of  hate  and  destruction. 

In  Havana,  where  he  consorted  with 
Fidel  Csistro,  Carmlchael  urged  Ameri- 
can Negroes  to  wage  a  Vietnam-style 
guerrilla  war  in  this  country.  Just  last 
week  in  Paris,  Carmlchael  said  he  wanted 
to  see  U.S.  defeat  in  Vietnam,  and  again 
he  urged  American  Negroes  to  "develop 
a  resistance  movement  that  will  disrupt 
the  entire  United  States." 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  Car- 
mlchael is  on  route  back  to  the  United 
States  today,  and  that  he  is  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  New  York  City  at  approximately 
3:40  this  afternoon.  If  this  news  report 
is  true,  we  must  not  settle  for  a  mere  lift- 
ing of  his  passport.  The  minute  he  sets 
foot  on  American  soil,  Carmlchael  should 
be  served  with  a  Federal  warrant  for  his 
arrest  and  thereupon  clapped  into  jail. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  law  is  more  than 
adequate  for  dealing  with  Carmlchael. 
He  should  be  prosecuted  for  spdltlon,  for 
advocating  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  interfering 
with  the  war  effort  In  Vietnam. 

I  woiud  refer  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  title  18  of  the  Criminal  Code,  sec- 
tion 2383,  which  outlaws  rebellion  or  in- 


surrection. It  provides  for  the  imprison- 
ment of: 

whoever  Incites,  sets  oa  foot.  assUt*.  or 
engages  in  any  rebellion  or  Insurrection 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
or  the  laws  thereof,  or  gives  aid  or  comfort 
thereto. 

Section  2385  of  title  18  makes  it  a  Fed- 
eral crioie  to  advocate,  abet,  or  advise 
overthrowing  or  destroying  the  U5.  Gov- 
ernment or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  by  force  or  violence. 

Moreover,  section  2388  of  title  18  makes 
it  unlawful  for  anyone  "to  cause  insubor- 
dination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal 
of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs 
the  recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Injury  of  the  service 
or  the  United  States." 

Carmlchael  should  be  brought  before 
a  bar  of  justice,  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
peers,  and  made  to  answer  for  his 
criminal  conduct. 

He  should  be  prosecuted  imder  the  same 
law  that  is  laid  down  for  the  protection 
of  all  our  citizens,  white  and  Negro  alike, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
would  destroy  our  lawful  society. 

I  hope  that  the  President  will  so  direct 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  concur  in  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  an 
outrage  if  the  Department  of  Justice  did 
not  bring  Stokely  Carmlchael  before  a 
jury  for  prosecution  as  the  Senator  has 
recommended.  In  view  of  his  actions  and 
incitements  against  this  country. 


PROPOSED  COMMUTER  TAX 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  to  tax  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land residents  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing in  Washington  has  been  raised  by  the 
Washington  City  Council.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  1 -percent  withholding 
tax  be  levied  on  the  gross  earnings  of  all 
who  work  in  the  city.  Such  a  tax,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  unjust  and  unfair. 

The  residents  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land already  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  op- 
erating the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. The  Federal  payment  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  General  Fimd 
amounted  to  $64  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968 — money  which  comes  from  genera] 
revenues  collected  from  the  taxpayers  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  and  all  other 
States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes;  I  am  glad 
to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  What  was 
the  amount  of  Federtd  grants-in-aid  to 
Washington  for  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  That  figure  was 
not  supplied  to  me. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Would 
the  Senator  care  to  have  that  figure? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  would  be 
tilcsLScd  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  esti- 
mated Federal  grant  in  aid  to  Washing- 
ton during  fiscal  1968  is  $173  million. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  have  that  Information  from 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  has  made  such  a  detailed 
study  of  Wlishlngton's  budget  and  who 
has  done  such  an  outstanding  job  In 
handling  the  District  of  Columbia  Sub- 
committee over  a  long  period  of  time.  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  informing  us  that  in  addition 
to  the  $64  million  payment  the  amount 
of  Federal  grants  to  Washington  for  fis- 
cal 1968  will  amount  to  $173  million. 
There  again.  It  is  money  which  comes 
from  the  general  taxpayers,  including 
the  residents  of  Virginia  and  of  Mary- 
land. 

In  addition  to  the  money  they  pay 
through  general  taxes,  residents  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  who  work  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  also  are  liable  to 
the  general  sales  tax  and  other  special 
District  of  Columbia  taxes  when  they 
make  any  purchase  in  the  city. 

Under  the  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
Hechinger,  President  of  the  City  Coim- 
cil.  only  nonresidents  of  the  District — 
principally  those  residing  In  Virginia  smd 
Maryland — would  be  forced  to  pay  the 
new  tax.  Residents  of  the  District  would, 
in  effect,  be  exempt  from  the  tax  by  being 
able  to  deduct  the  proposed  new  charge 
from  their  District  of  Columbia  Income 
tax. 

It  is  argued  that  District  of  Columbia 
residents  already  pay  a  city  income  tax 
and  sales  tax  and  should  not  be  burdened 
by  a  further  Increase. 

But  they  are  the  residents  of  the  city 
and  they  receive  the  primary  benefit 
from  the  city's  government.  Why  should 
they  not  pay  for  those  services,  just  as 
the  people  In  my  State  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices they  receive  from  their  State  and 
local  communities?  '\^ginla  also  has 
both  an  InccMne  tax  and  a  sales  tax. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  Mr. 
Hechdnger.  From  all  I  can  learn  of  him 
from  mutual  friends  and  from  the  press, 
he  is  a  very  able  individual.  I  think  the 
President  made  an  excellent  choice  In 
appointing  Mr.  Hechinger  to  his  present 
position.  I  think  he  is  the  type  of  man 
who  is  needed  on  the  City  Council  in 
Washington. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  and  large.  I 
think  all  the  President's  appointments  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Government 
have  been  good. 

I  am  well  impressed  with  Mayor  Wash- 
ington imd  the  way  he  has  handled  him- 
self. 

But  despite  my  general  attitude  toward 
the  Washington  City  Council,  I  feel  that 
the  suggestion — ^It  has  not  been  done  In 
the  form  of  a  formal  proposal  yet,  but  a 
suggestion — that  a  tax  be  put  on  those. 
principally  from  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
who  work  in  the  city  of  Washington  is 
an  unjust  and  an  unfair  one.  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  time  that  I  Intend  to 
fight  this  proposal  with  every  resource 
at  my  command. 


ELEMENTARY       AND       SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
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tending  authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  In  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  disas- 
ter; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum — for 
only  a  brief  period  of  time — I  should  like 
to  asli  the  staff  to  notify  the  following 
Senators  that  we  are  about  to  take  up 
discussion  of  Secretary  Gardner's  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
dealing  with  commitments  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  with  respect  to  proce- 
dures which  would  be  followed  by  the 
Department  in  the  future  in  respect  to 
alleged  noncompliance  cases. 

I  ask  the  staff  to  notify  Mr.  Thtttimond, 
Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  MtmPHT,  Mr. 
Fannin,  and  Mr.  Griffin. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Yarborough,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Nelson  notified,  be- 
cause they  are  members  of  the  committee 
who  are  very  much  Interested  in  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  see  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  is  already 
here. 

I  want  those  Senators  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  be  present  so  that  they  may 
take  note  of  certain  commitments  by  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  They  know  that  I 
shall  make  these  conmiitments,  because 
they  are  commitments  I  have  already 
made  in  committee;  but  If  they  have  any 
points  of  view  to  express  on  them,  or  any 
proposals  for  modification — and  I  do 
not  think  there  will  be  any — I  want  them 
to  have  this  notice  in  advance  of  our  tak- 
ing up  the  subject  matter,  so  that  they 
may  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  the  subject  after  the 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  now 
to  proceed  to  make  legislative  history  on 
an  issue  that  all  Senators  know  has  arisen 
in  the  Senate,  but  it  really  arose  first  long 
before  the  pending  biU  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  issue  in- 
volves the  procedures  which  have  been 
used  in  the  past  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  con- 
nection with  its  handling  of  noncompli- 
ance cases  in  those  school  districts  which 
the  Department  has  found  to  be  out  of 
compliance  with  title  m  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  committee  level;  and  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
manager  of  the  bill,  I  informed  the  com- 


mittee that  I  intended  to  make  clear 
legislative  history  on  this  problem.  I 
notified  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  at  the  time  that  I 
would  seek  to  do  so,  and  that  I  wanted  to 
be  advised  as  to  their  position  in  regard 
to  their  procedures. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  before  the  In- 
formal conference,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  several  times  in  the  debate 
on  this  bill,  with  Secretary  Gardner,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
representatives^  other  Senators'  offices, 
I  discussed  this  situation  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  and  with  other 
Senators.  I  have  already  referred,  for 
example,  to  an  earlier  conference  in  the 
office  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield],  where  we  were  ably  assisted 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  and  staff  members. 

What  I  am  about  to  present  to  the 
Senate  today  is  the  result  of  exceedingly 
careful  work  on  the  part  of  all  concerned. 
I  would  be  less  than  appreciative  if  I  did 
not  express  my  deep  thanks  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Thttrmond],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  and  others 
for  their  presentation  of  their  views  on 
this  subject,  their  understanding  of  my 
problems  as  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
their  cooperation  with  me,  without  at 
any  time,  Mr.  President,  agreeing  to  any- 
thing which  would  in  any  way  jeopardize, 
diminish,  or  injure  the  principles  which 
those  Senators  have  been  supporting. 

The  last  thing  I  wish  to  do  would  be 
to  leave  the  impression  in  this  Record 
that  those  Senators  who  have  pointed 
out  problems  concerning  them  by  way  of 
criticism  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  enforcement 
policies  have  compromised  with  me  on 
anjrthing  where  it  could  be  said  a  com- 
promise of  principle  was  involved.  They 
have  not;  and  I  want  their  constituents 
to  know  it. 

I  have  simply  gone  to  work,  on  behalf 
of  my  committee,  to  clarify  some  mis- 
imderstandings,  and  also  to  make  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  Its  title  n 
compliance  procedures  would  have  to  be 
fair  to  have  my  approval  and  my  com- 
mittee's approval,  and  that  the  proce- 
dures would  have  to  be  a  matter  of  cer- 
tainty. 

One  of  the  complaints  has  been  that, 
in  some  instances,  the  school  boards  in- 
volved simply  could  not  find  out  what 
they  had  to  do  in  order  to  comply. 

As  I  have  said  in  several  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Ervin],  no  one  would  support  more 
than  would  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon the  point  of  view  expressed  over 
and  over  again  concerning  the  need  for 
procedursd  due  process. 

I  have  always  stood  for  that.  I  have 
always  fought  for  it.  I  have  in  this  case. 
I  always  will. 

All  I  want  to  say  for  the  evaluation  of 
my  colleagues  is  that  I  think  I  am  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  pro- 


cedural  understandings  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  guarantee  procedural  due  process, 
for  every  school  district  in  this  country — 
North,  South,  East,  and  West.  That  is 
what  we  are  entitled  to. 

I  have  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Department  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  press,  under  the  surveillance 
program  authorized  by  the  Senate,  to 
see  to  it  that  we  are  kept  constantly  In- 
formed with  regard  to  procedural  prac- 
tices including  the  practices  the  Depart- 
ment commits  itself  to  in  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  I  am  about  to  read. 

The  committee's  surveillance  program 
is  in  keeping  with  instructions  of  the 
majority  leader  last  January  which  went 
to  all  Senate  committees  Instructing 
them  to  oversee,  the  practices  of  depart- 
ments, which  have  received  appropriated 
funds  from  Congress,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  they  continue  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

The  majority  leader  was  kind  enough 
to  say — and  I  paraphrase  him — on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  some  months  ago 
that  the  letter  my  committee  worked  out 
could  serve  very  well  as  a  model  for 
other  committees  to  serve  the  same  kind 
of  notice  on  other  departments  of  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  the  surveil- 
lance program  sought  by  the  majority 
leader. 

I  wrote  the  letter,  but  I  submitted  it 
to  my  committee  and  got  complete  ap- 
proval. Some  suggestions  were  offered 
that  made  it  even  stronger  and  better. 
However,  the  letter  was  99  percent  the 
letter  I  had  drafted  in  the  first  instance. 

Also,  I  would  be  less  than  appreciative 
if  I  did  not  express,  as  I  have  in  the 
debate  heretofore,  my  thanks  to  Secre- 
tary Gardner  for  his  cooperation  with 
me  and  my  committee  as  we  have  taken 
up  with  the  Department  the  criticisms 
and  the  complaints  of  alleged  mistakes 
or  the  adoption  of  undesirable  policies 
or  variances  from  legislative  intent  as 
spelled  out  in  the  legislative  history  of 
our  past  education  bills. 

In  my  judgment,  Secretary  Gardner 
is  one  of  the  most  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants in  this  administration.  He  is  a  man 
who  is  completely  honest — intellectually 
honest  throughout.  He  is  a  man  who 
will  not  compromise  principle  in  carry- 
ing out  his  trust. 

Understandings  can  be  reached  in  re- 
gard to  this  area  of  controversy  without 
anyone  being  Intellectually  dishonest.  I 
want  the  record  to  show,  however,  that 
Secretary  Gardner  has  been  most  help- 
ful to  me  and  likewise  to  some  of  my 
associates,  I  am  sure,  that  have 
worked  with  him  in  recent  days  as  we 
have  tried  to  Iron  out  some  differences 
with  the  Department.  Mr.  Peter  Libassi, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  civil  rights  com- 
pliance program  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  has 
likewise  been  exceedingly  cooperative 
and  helpful. 

With  that  as  general  background,  and 
calling  attention  for  the  record  to  the 
fact  that  a  serious  problem  has  existed, 
I  now  want  to  discuss  what  the  Depart- 
ment has  agreed  to. 

As  has  been  said  in  the  past — ^and  it  is 
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true,  too — the  making  of  legislative  his- 
tory which  is  satisfactory  at  the  time  it 
is  made,  does  not  always  result  in  that 
legislative  history  being  carried  out.  No 
one  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  I  have 
been  called  upon  on  various  occasions 
during  my  years  of  handling  education 
legislation  to  take  a  complaint,  either 
from  a  colleague  in  the  Senate  or  pre- 
sented to  me  directly  by  school  officials, 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  by  way  of  an 
administrative  order  or  a  regulation  or 
a  letter  of  instruction  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  a  school  district  or  to  a  college  that 
there  has  been  a  variance  with  legisla- 
tive intent. 

I  am  proud  to  say  on  behalf  of  my 
committee  that  we  have  processed  each 
and  every  such  complaint.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  also  proper  to  use  the  word 
"prosecute."  We  have  prosecuted  the 
complaints,  too.  However,  here  again  we 
have  had  a  record  of  complete  coopera- 
tion when  we  have  found  the  Depart- 
ment in  error,  and  on  occasion,  we  have 
found  the  Department  in  error  and  vary- 
ing from  legislative  intent. 

Therefore,  when  a  Senator  says  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon:  "Well,  we  appreciate  your  try- 
ing to  work  out  legislative  intent,  but  we 
have  learned  from  proceedings  in  the 
past  that  sometimes  that  is  not  carried 
out,"  I  must  say  that  that  is  true.  How- 
ever, that  is  part  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, too. 

We  make  a  legislative  history,  and  if 
It  Is  not  carried  out,  then  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  committee  is  to  see  to  it  that 
any  miscarriage  in  respect  to  legislative 
intent  is  rectified.  That  my  committee 
has  done.  That  we  will  continue  to  do. 

However,  in  this  instance,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  time  in 
the  handling  of  past  education  bills  in 
which  there  has  been  the  detailed  dis- 
cussion with  the  department  on  the  pres- 
entation of  bills  of  particulars  setting 
forth  specific  complaints  to  the  degree 
that  has  been  involved  in  the  particular 
matter  which  I  am  discussing  now. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislative  history 
we  are  going  to  make,  in  my  judgment, 
will  give  to  a  Senator — and  this  is  my 
view — every  guarantee  and  every  assur- 
ance he  would  have  If  the  matter  were 
written  Into  the  language  of  the  law 
rather  than  into  the  legislative  history. 
We  can  write  it  into  the  language  of  the 
law,  but  some  of  our  problems  with  the 
Department  have  been  over  differences 
of  opinion  with  respect  to  variances  of 
which  we  thought  the  Department  has 
been  guilty  in  carrying  out  legislative  in- 
tent which  has  been  written  into  the  law. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  record  we  are 
going  to  make  today  in  regard  to  legis- 
lative intent,  I  hope  by  way  of  legisla- 
tive history,  rather  than  by  amendment 
to  the  bill — and  I  am  going  to  say  later 
In  the  discussion  why  I  think  it  would 
be  the  best  procedure  to  follow — will  be 
a  legislative  history  in  such  detail  that 
no  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  the 
future  can  ever  ignore  the  commitments 
of  the  Department  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  today. 

Some  have  said  that  Secretary  Gard- 


ner may  not  be  there  next  year.  That  does 
not  change  the  legislative  history.  That 
does  not  change  the  obligation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  carry  out  the  commitments  which 
I  will  consider  as  binding  upon  the  De- 
partment as  anything  that  could  be  writ- 
ten into  the  bill. 

With  that  preface,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  we 
have  done  in  preceding  debates  during 
the  course  of  the  handling  of  this  bill, 
that  we  called  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  sub- 
mit to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee a  letter  spelling  out  the  procedures 
the  Department  will  follow  henceforth  in 
the  handling  of  compliance  cases. 

I  outlined  these  procedures  last  Thurs- 
day night,  as  the  Record  will  show,  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which 
resulted  in  a  colloquy  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  in  which  I 
served  notice  on  the  Department  that  any 
letter  they  sent  me,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, as  manager  of  the  bill,  would 
have  to  be  within  the  framework  of  that 
speech. 

In  fact,  I  read  then  a  rough  draft  of 
a  series  of  psiragraphs  that  I  felt  would 
have  to  be  in  any  letter  Secretary  Gard- 
ner sent  to  me.  I  did  that.  Mr.  President, 
because  I  wanted  to  put  the  responsibil- 
ity on  my  own  shoulders  rather  than 
uix)n  the  shoulders  of  any  of  those  who 
have  been  raising  cases  in  which  they 
feel  the  Department  has  been  following 
a  procedure  which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  criteria  of  procedural  due  proc- 
ess, as  Senator  Ervin  has  used  the 
phrase — and  I  have  agreed  with  him — 
throughout  our  discussion. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  I  am  about  to  read, 
meets  the  requirements  I  laid  down  in 
the  speech  last  Thursday  night.  I  made 
that  speech  after  many  conferences  with 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  because  I 
believed  that  what  I  laid  down  in  that 
speech  were  the  minimal  requirements 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  meet.  His 
letter  meets  all  those  criteria. 

In  addition,  we  met  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  last  Friday  morning,  suid  with 
Mr.  Libassi,  and  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  their  assist- 
ants. We  discussed  further  some  of  the 
suggested  language  which  we  thought 
would  be  the  minimal  we  would  have  to 
require  from  the  Department.  We 
reached  tentative  imderstandings — ^no 
commitments,  but  tentative  imderstand- 
ings— in  that  conference. 

All  those  understandings  are  in  the 
letter  I  am  about  to  read.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  letter,  setting  forth  the  pro- 
cedure the  Department  pledges  to  fol- 
low in  handling  noncompliance  cases 
uniformly — in  all  areas  of  the  country 
henceforth — does  meet  the  criteria  of 
procedural  due  process;  and  I  believe  it 
represents  an  imderstanding  which  will 
result  in  great  help  to  the  Department. 
This  type  of  procedure  will  remove  a 
basis  for  justifiable  criticism  of  the  De- 
partment's procedure. 

So  I  would  be  less  than  appreciative  if 


I  did  not  say  to  the  Department  that  I 
believe  it  has  been  exceedingly  fair  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill  and  with  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Department  has  outlined  a  pro- 
cedure I  now  strongly  recommend  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  approved  by 
the  Senate. 

After  I  complete  this  discussion,  I  will 
be  glad  to  accept  any  questions  Senators 
may  wish  to  ask  me,  or  I  will  yield  the 
floor  so  that  they  may  make  whatever 
statements  they  wish  and  subsequently 
ask  me  questions. 

The  letter,  dated  December  8,  1967. 
addressed  to  me,  is  sis  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Weltabe, 
Washington,  December  8, 1967. 

Dear.  Mr.  Chairican:  In  response  to  ques- 
tions raised  during  recent  Senate  debate  re- 
garding compliance  procedures  under  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  I  wish  to  restate 
that  we  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  are  concerned  that  these 
procedures  operate  with  a  minimum  of  diffi- 
culty for  the  orderly  planning  and  opera- 
tion of  educational  programs.  As  I  recent- 
ly testified  before  your  Subcommittee,  "We 
Will  try  any  new  technique  or  {Procedure 
which  wlU  assist  school  districts  genuinely 
attempting  to  develop  school  desegrega- 
tion plans." 

The  Department  scrupulously  follows  the 
hearing  and  review  procedures  required  by 
the  law  and  our  Title  VI  Regulation,  which 
aSord  the  school  district  every  opportunity 
to  present  its  case.  Where  a  hearing  exam- 
iner or  the  reviewing  authority  has  ordered 
the  termination  of  funds  and  after  all  of 
the  procedural  safeguards  have  been  ob- 
served, the  order  terminating  funds  takes 
effect  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of  a  re- 
port with  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress. 

The  termination  of  PMeral  funds  comes 
as  a  result  of  a  process  of  negotiation  and 
enforcement  which  now  usuailly  requires  weU 
over  twelve  months  to  complete.  Neverthe- 
less, to  reduce  uncertainty  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent possible,  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1064,  we  will  adopt 
new  general  administrative  procedures  for 
the  coming  school  year.  Under  these  pro- 
cedures, termination  orders  will  not  become 
effective  between  September  1  and  June  1 
of  the  school  year  iinless  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  have  been  met: 

1.  A  written  communication  was  mailed 
to  the  school  district  prior  to  Iifarch  1  of 
its  preceding  school  year  informing  it  that 
our  Information  Indicates  probable  noncom- 
pliance with  requirements  under  Title  VI  and 
of  the  Imminence  of  compliance  proceedings 
If  adequate  corrective  action  is  not  taken, 
and 

2.  A  notice  of  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing regarding  aUeged  noncompliance  was 
mailed  to  the  school  district  by  certified 
or  registered  maU  no  later  than  September 
I  of  the  school  year  in  which  the  order  Is 
sought  to  be  made  effective. 

These  procedures  would  not  apply  to  an 
order  of  a  hearing  examiner  or  the  reviewing 
authority  which  ^contains  a  specific  determi- 
nation that  any"  one  of  the  following  issues 
was  a  substantial  and  material  factor  In  the 
compliance  proceeding:  Interference  with  or 
denial  of  the  exercise  of  choice  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with  such  agency's  free  choice 
desegregation  plan,  denial  to  any  student  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
of  full  participation  In  the  program  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  school  he  attends.  faUure  to 
carry  out  one  or  more  commitments  which 
the  local  educational  agency  made  In  writing 
in  response  to  a  notification  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  of 
failure  to  comply  with  requirements  under 
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Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or 
refusal  to  provide  material  Information  or 
the  provision  of  inaccurate  Information 
which  has  a  subetantlal  bearing  on  the  com- 
pliance of  the  school  system. 
^  Under  these  procedures  94  to  95  i>ercent 
of  the  4,600  school  districts  In  the  South- 
ern and  Border  states,  assuming  their  good 
faith,  would  have  an  absolute  assurance  by 
March  1,  six  months  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  next  school  year,  that  they  would  not 
lose  Federal  funds  during  that  year.  The 
remaining  districts  will  have  been  advised 
at  least  six  months  Ln  advance  of  the  next 
school  year  of  the  alleged  noncompliance 
and  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  correct 
that  noncompliance  prior  to  the  opening  of 
school. 

In  addition,  under  these  procedures,  the 
Department  will  come  to  a  final  enforce- 
ment decision  prior  to  September  1  as  to 
each  school  district  which  might  be  subject 
to  a  termination  order  during  that  school 
year  by  offering  It  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  half  of  the 
school  districts  with  whom  we  enter  into 
negotiation  to  Secure  compliance  do  develop 
acceptable  school  desegregation  plana  and 
that  half  of  the  districts  which  are  offered 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  likewise  come 
into  compliance  prior  to  the  termination  of 
Federal  funds. 

The  Department  makes  every  effort  to  se- 
cure voltintary  compliance  through  nego- 
tiations before  enforcement  proceedings  are 
initiated.  The  process  of  reaching  agreement 
is  not  prescribed  by  a  rigid  set  of  rules  but 
there  are  certain  basic  principles  and  mutual 
responsibilities  which  can  and  should  be 
stated. 

In  the  first  Instance  it  is  the  Department's 
responsibility  based  on  the  school  district's 
reports  and  on-site  field  stirveys  to  identify 
In  writing  the  particular  areas  in  which  the 
c^^rrcnt  desegregation  plan  has  proven  inef- 
fective or  Inadequate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  The  Department 
win  advise  the  school  district  of  its  responsi- 
bility to  prepare  and  submit  a  modified  de- 
segregation plan  which  will  prove  eflective 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It 
Is  further  the  respwnslbUity  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  offer  the  school  district  assistance 
and  guidance  which  would  be  helpful  in  en- 
abling the  district  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law.  In  addition,  the 
Department  will  Inform  any  school  district 
of  our  willingness  to  put  reconunended  steps 
m  writing  at  the  request  of  school  officials. 

It  is  then  the  responsibility  of  the  local 
school  district,  to  prepare  an  effective  de- 
segregation plan  which  will  carry  out  the 
clear  mandate  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
throughout  the  Nation.  Once  the  school  dis- 
trict has  submitted  its  proposal,  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  to  comment 
in  writing  and  In  detail  setting  forth  any 
areas  in  which  the  plan  Is  not  satisfactory 
and  any  additional  steps  which  must  be 
taken  if  it  Is  to  meet  the  requirements  under 
the  law.  If  further  negotiations  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  essential  that  such  negotiations 
continue  In  good  faith  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  an  effective  desegregation  plan.  At 
the  conclusion  of  negotiations  resulting  in 
an  effective  plan,  the  Department  will,  if  the 
school  district  wishes,  advise  the  school  dis- 
trict in  writing  that  adoption  of  the  plan  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  school  district  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

We  are  deeply  aware  of  the  importance  of 
achieving  school  desegregation  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem.  We  are  making  every 
effort  to  administer  the  law  equitably  and  in 
a  fair-minded  orderly  way. 
Sincerely, 

JoHiT  W.  Gaxsnkr. 

Secretary. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor trom  Oregon  has  given  me  an  or>por- 
tunity  to  read  Secretary  Gardner's  letter. 
1  have  also  heard  the  explanation  which 
the  able  Senator  from  Oregon  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  background  involved 
in  this  highly  Intricate  and  controversial 
matter. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  the  hard  work  he  has  put  into 
an  earnest  effort  to  solve  the  controver- 
sial problem  which  has  confronted  us 
because  of  the  claim  of  some  of  our  col- 
leagues that  arbitrary  action  by  the 
Secretary  has  resulted  in  cutting  off  Fed- 
eral funds  without  adequate  attention  to 
the  requirement  of  the  due  process  law. 

I  would  hope  very  much  that  the  ini- 
tiative that  the  Senator  has  taken  in 
connection  with  the  letter  which  he  In- 
duced the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  write  would  put  well 
on  the  way  to  solution  the  vexing  prob- 
lem raised  not  only  by  the  Russell  amend- 
ment but  also  by  the  Fannin  amendment. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
offer  the  Senator  from  Oregon  my  sup- 
port for  his  effort  to  work  out  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  fair  compromise  and  I  wish 
him  success  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comment.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  been  a  great 
bulwark  of  strength  to  the  manager  of 
the  bill  throughout  the  committee  hear- 
ings and  time  and  time  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  country  owes 
him  much  for  his  leadership  in  helping  us 
pass,  since  the  first  year  of  the  Kennedy 
administration,  the  great  body  of  legisla- 
tion that  has  gone  through  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  dislike 
taking  so  much  time,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Senators  will  imderstand  that  I  speak 
for  my  committee. 

I  have  a  further  statement  to  make 
which  I  wish  to  make  before  I  yield.  It  is 
a  statement  that  I  think  will  be  helpfiU 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  intention  of  the  mamager  of 
the  bill  in  respect  to  the  Gardner  letter. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  widely  recognized  as  the 
world's  greatest  deliberative  body.  But  it 
is  more  than  merely  a  deliberative  body; 
it  is  a  body  where  reasonable  men  meet  to 
represent  the  needs  of  their  constituents, 
to  seek  what  Is  best  in  the  national  in- 
terest, and  to  resolve  their  differences 
and  enact  legislation. 

Prom  the  time  I  first  learned,  Mr. 
President,  that  serious  complaints  were 
being  made  with  regard  to  HEW's  title 
VI  compliance  program,  I  have  assured 
my  colleagues  I  was  deeply  disturbed 
about  these  charges;  that  I  would  seek 
and  obtain  a  full  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  them;  and, 
finally,  that  I  would  offer  my  colleagues 
a  workable  and  fair  solution  to  these 
problems.  j 

Mr.  President,  imder  the  terms  of  the 
new  procedure  which  Secretary  Gardner 
has  ordered  implemented,  no  school  dis- 
trict may  have  Its  Federal  funds  cut  off 
during  a  given  school  year  unless  two 


conditions  have  been  met  by  the  Depart- 
ment. These  conditions  are,  first,  a  writ- 
ten notice  Is  mailed  prior  to  March  1, 
informing  the  district  that  it  is  probably 
not  in  compliance  with  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  that  it  faces  the 
likelihood — unless  corrective  steps  are 
taken — of  the  loss  of  Federal  funds  dur- 
ing the  following  school  year;  and, 
second,  a  notice  of  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  Is  mailed  to  the  district  not  later 
than  September  1  of  the  school  year  In 
which  termination  will  take  effect  if  the 
Department's  noncompliance  allegations 
are  upheld. 

The  only  clrcimistances  in  which  these 
two  dates  would  not  have  to  be  observed 
would  be  situations  in  which  a  school 
board  showed  "bad  faith"  in  meeting  of 
obligations  it  had  undertaken  following 
negotiations  with  HEW: 

First.  Failure  of  the  school  district  to 
live  up  to  the  promises  of  its  free-choice 
plan  for  desegregation. 

Second.  Denial  to  students,  because  of 
race  or  national  origin,  of  the  right  to 
participate  In  programs  or  activities  of 
the  school  which  they  attend. 

Third.  Failure  to  meet  commitments 
made  to  the  Department  in  response  to  a 
notification  of  noncompliance  with  tlUe 
VI. 

Fourth.  Refusal  to  provide  informa- 
tion, or  provision  to  the  Department  of 
Inaccurate  information  which  has  a  sub- 
stantial bearing  on  the  compliance  of  ttie 
school  system. 

I  fully  believe  that  these  guarantees 
will  provide  the  certainty  upon  which 
sound  fiscal  planning  must  be  based.  My 
colleagues  have  also  stated  that  HEW 
ccmpliance  personnel  have  been  imwlll- 
Ing  on  occasion,  to  state  in  writing 
exactly  what  it  is  that  a  school  district 
must  do  in  order  to  remain  in  compliance 
with  title  VI.  At  the  informal  hearing 
last  month,  to  which  I  called  Secretary 
Gardner,  Mr.  Libassi,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  at  HEW.  and  sev- 
eral of  Mr.  Libassi 's  top  aides,  I  was  as- 
sured that  HEW's  procedural  manual 
calls  for  the  supplying  of  such  Informa- 
tion, explicitly  indicating  what  Is  re- 
quired, when  such  a  letter  is  requested 
by  the  school  district.  Such  letters  have 
been  sent  to  school  districts,  as  I  can  tell 
my  colleagues  from  personal  knowledge. 

I  now  can  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagus  to  that  part  of  Secretary  Gard- 
ner's letter  to  me  in  which  he  once  again 
assures  me  that  this  is  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Department,  and 
that  departmental  personnel  will  follow 
that  policy.  Secretary  Gardner  writes  to 
me: 

Once  the  school  district  has  submitted  Its 
proposal.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment to  comment  in  writing  and  in  detail 
setting  forth  any  areas  in  which  the  plan  is 
not  satisfactory  and  any  additional  steps 
which  must  be  taken  if  it  is  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements luider  the  law.  If  further  nego- 
tiations are  necessary,  it  is  essential  that 
such  negotiations  continue  in  good  faith 
toward  the  development  of  an  effective  deseg- 
regation plan.  At  the  conclusion  of  negotia- 
tions resulting  In  an  effective  plan,  the 
Department  will,  if  the  school  district  wishes, 
advise  the  school  district  In  writing  that 
adoption  of  the  plan  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  school  district  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act. 
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Another  question  which  has  arisen  In 
the  deliberations  of  the  last  week,  Mr. 
President,  relates  to  whether  compUance 
hearings  may  be  held  ahead  of  schedule 
upon  request  of  the  school  district.  Sec- 
retary Gardner  has  assured  me  that  the 
Department  will  make  every  effort  to  ac- 
commodate such  requests.  Early  sched- 
uling of  hearings  would,  of  course,  de- 
pend ujKjn  the  availability  of  staff  and 
examiners  and  adequate  advance  notice 
to  all  parties  to  permit  necessary  prep- 
aration for  the  hearing. 

Finally,  I  have  insisted  that  HEW 
move  its  cases  promptly  to  hearings 
where  negotiations  have  proven  unpro- 
ductive. Protracted  periods  of  negotia- 
tion which  hold  no  promise  for  success 
should  be  avoided.  I  have  been  assured 
that  HEW  will  improve  its  procedures 
so  as  to  avoid  all  unnecessary  delays  in 
implementing  the  requirements  of  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In  addition.  I 
have  asked,  and  been  assured,  that  when 
school  districts  request  early  compliance 
hearings,  the  department  will  move  to 
schedule  such  hearings  expeditiously  and 
on  a  priority  basis. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  any 
school  district  is  entitled  to  that  proce- 
dure, because  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  school  district  and  HEW  develop 
positions  which  are  poles  apart.  There- 
fore, that  school  district  is  entitled  to  a 
hearing,  because  it  has  a  juridical  rem- 
edy to  which  it  can  resort  after  hear- 
ings, if  there  is  a  finding  of  noncompli- 
ance and  a  deferral  of  funds. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  all  I  propose  to 
say  at  this  time  by  way  of  presenting,  as 
lawyers  say,  my  case  in  chief  in  support 
of  the  Gardner  procedure. 

I  am  going  to  yield  the  floor  now  so 
that  any  Senators  who  may  wish  to  make 
statements  can  do  so;  or,  if  it  develops 
they  prefer  merely  to  ask  me  some  ques- 
tions, I  shall  be  glad  to  take  the  floor 
and  answer  them. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  has 
made  a  fair  and  comprehensive  state- 
ment with  relation  to  the  culmination  of 
negotiations  with  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment  which  I  proposed,  to  prevent 
chaos  and  confusion  in  the  middle  of  the 
school  year,  and  with  the  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

For  the  past  3  or  4  days,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  from  the  Senate  while 
this  matter  was  under  discussion.  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stkwnis]  my  pro- 
found appreciation,  and  my  tMlmiration, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  handled  this 
question.  I  think  that  the  issue  gained 
greatly  because  of  the  way  that  he  han- 
dled it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  the  reception  ac- 
corded my  simple  amendment,  which  was 
perhaps  the  fairest  and  easiest  to  un- 
derstand provision  of  the  entire  complex 
bill,  at  the  hands  of  the  press. 

Even  the  Washington  Post  printed  a 
spoon-fed  editorial  and  called  it  a  wreck- 
ing device,  when  it  was  really  proposed 
as  a  provision  to  promote  education  and 
avoid  confusion  and  chaos  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  bill. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Wash- 
ington Post  considers  itself  to  be  the 


mouthpiece — and  properly  so — for  all  the 
civil  rights  forces  in  this  country.  Some- 
one sold  them  on  the  idea  that  this  was 
a  civil  rights  issue.  However,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  It  was 
merely  a  procedural  amendment  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  the  status  of  education 
in  many  of  the  smaller  school  systems 
throughout  this  land  which  already  are 
underprivileged,  until  the  conclusion  at 
least  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  any 
details  of  the  discussion.  I  do  wish  to  ex- 
press my  profound  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  for 
the  patience  and  imderstanding  he  has 
shown  in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  stand 
poles  apart  on  many  questions,  but  I  do 
wish  to  say  that  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  fairness  of  procedure  and 
allowing  every  person  and  every  unit  in 
this  Nation  to  have  their  day  in  court, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  is  a  champion 
without  parallel. 

Without  his  understanding  and  assist- 
ance, no  agreement  could  have  possibly 
been  arrived  at  on  this  question.  He  has 
a  vast  understanding — indeed,  one  which 
has  amazed  me  at  times — of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  act  in  the  areas  where  it 
has  been  applied. 

It  has  not  been  applied  in  Oregon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  not  been  applied  in 
the  3  years  that  the  law  has  been  in  exist- 
ence anywhere  other  than  in  the  South 
and  a  few  coimties  in  some  of  the  border 
States. 

But  the  Senator  fnan  Oregon,  who  has 
complete  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  the  application  of  the  act  and,  more 
than  that,  a  deep  and  keen  appreciation 
of  the  struggles  which  the  local  school 
trustees  and  the  local  county  school 
superintendents  have  had  to  undergo  to 
keep  afloat,  in  this  period  of  change,  for 
the  systems  which  have  existed  for  a 
century  in  the  Southern  States. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknmis].  I  also  wish  to  thank  all 
members  of  the  staff,  Including  Mr. 
Charles  Campbell  of  my  staff,  who 
showed  a  profound  understanding  of 
this  question,  which  I  really  did  not 
know  he  possessed. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  letter  has  been  secured  and  has 
been  placed  in  the  Rkoobs  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  I  do  not  Intend  to  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  had  printed  and 
which  lies  at  the  desk. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  that.  I 
always  try  to  be  frank.  In  the  first  place, 
I  have  no  assurance  whatever  that  the 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  With  the 
versatility  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  shown  in  handling  this  leg- 
islation, and  in  dealing  with  all  the 
amendments  which  have  been  brought 
forward,  it  very  likely  would  have  fallen 
by  the  wayside,  as  have  all  the  others 
which  have  been  proposed  and  which 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval. 

In  the  second  place,  if  the  amendment 
had  been  approved  by  the  Senate,  it 
might  well  have  been  lost  In  conference. 

In  the  third  place,  and  more  impor- 
tant, as  long  as  It  was  purely  a  legisla- 


tive matter,  it  was  not  completely  bind- 
ing upon  the  Department  <rf  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  have  seen 
other  Instances  where  this  Department, 
as  well  as  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, have  exhibited  callous  disregard 
for  legislation,  the  provisions  of  which 
they  did  not  approve,  even  if  it  had  suc- 
cessfully traversed  the  whole  parliamen- 
tary process,  misconstruction  by  a  de- 
partment head  of  congressional  intent 
would  find  some  little  individual  or  some 
little  school  board  confronted  with  the 
vast  power  of  the  United  States,  and  with 
a  court  already  dedicated  to  supporting 
any  finding,  however  bizarre  it  may  be. 
which  may  come  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Now,  Mr.  Priesident,  having  made  that 
statement  with  respect  to  this  situation. 
I  want  to  make  just  a  few  observations 
on  the  general  situation. 

In  some  years  gone  by,  I  have  sup- 
ix>rted  Federal  aid  to  education  in  the 
Senate. 

I  think  it  was  in  1935  or  1936  when  the 
Senate  passed  a  bill  that  would  provide 
what  was  in  the  nature  of  a  Federal 
equalization  fund  to  equalize  educational 
opportunities  throughout  the  country;  to 
give  the  weaker,  the  poorer,  the  more 
downtrodden  areas  of  this  country  some 
Federal  assistance  in  order  that  the  chil- 
dren who  Uved  there  might  not  be  too. 
greatly  disadvantaged  in  the  effort  to 
prepare  themselves  for  life  in  our  very 
complex  society. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  support  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  now,  if  that  legis- 
lation were  to  be  applied  upon  a  fair 
basis  throughout  this  land,  in  every 
school  district  of  the  Nation. 

There  are  some  23,000  school  districts 
In  this  coimtry.  Heretofore,  although  the 
law  has  been  on  the  books  for  3  years, 
it  has  been  applied  in  less  than  4,600 
of  those  23,000  districts. 

When  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  pend- 
ing here  in  the  Senate,  I  fought  it  with 
every  ounce  of  my  strength,  with  every 
resource  at  my  command.  That  legisla- 
tion was  pending  here  for  some  93  days, 
imtil  finally  it  had  been  made  a  great 
moral  issue  and  all  the  ministers  of  the 
country  were  brought  in  and  they  told 
many  Senators  they  would  be  compelled 
to  denounce  them  from  the  pulpit  and 
otherwise  unless  they  voted  for  cloture. 
The  bill  was  passed.  Cloture  was  imposed. 
I  was  bound,  gagged,  and  conquered. 
Tired  as  I  was  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
debate,  I  went  home  to  my  State  and 
made  a  speech  telling  my  people  that  I 
did  not  like  that  act;  that  I  knew  they 
did  not  like  it;  that  it  was  going  to  cause 
a  great  deal  of  difficulties;  but  that  now 
that  it  was  upon  our  lawbooks,  we  would, 
as  a  law-abiding  people,  observe  that  act 
as  long  as  it  was  the  law  cmd  appeared 
on  the  lawbooks. 

I  am  very  proud  indeed  of  the  record 
that  has  been  made  in  my  State  in  meet- 
ing such  a  revolutionary  change  in  con- 
ditions as  WM  forced  upon  us  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  But. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  that  3  years  is 
entirely  too  long  for  almost  one-fourth 
of  this  country  to  have  to  accept  second- 
class  citizenship  In  the  administration  of 
a  law;  and  that  is  what  we  have  had  to 
do.  We  have  had  representatives  of  the 
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Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  In  the  ofOces  of  our  school 
boards,  our  coirnty  school  superintend- 
ents, our  State  school  superintendents, 
reviewing  all  of  the  resolutions,  all  of  the 
reports — not  only  that,  but  going  out  and 
finding  complainants — almost  generating 
complalnts---tbat  woiild  increase  the 
burdens  and  difficulties  of  the  local 
school  boards  that  were  confronted  with 
this  demand  for  a  very  revolutionary 
change  In  their  methods. 

There  was  one  very  timid  movement 
outside  the  South.  Someone  in  the  De- 
partment, who  was  possessed,  perhaps,  of 
more  conscience  than  good  judgment, 
moved  into  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
looked  into  a  situation  there  where  there 
was  almost  100  percent  segregation  in 
many  schools,  and  he  threatened  to  cut 
oil  the  funds  in  those  schools.  That  is  the 
last  thing  that  has  been  heard  of  that 
threat.  Just  as  soon  &s  a  few  phone  calls 
could  be  made,  the  threat  was  vsM»ted 
and  Chicago,  in  conmion  with  the  other 
great  cities  of  this  Nation  today,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  form  of  segregation  in  her 
schools  that  would  be  denounced  all  over 
the  country  if  it  were  done  In  the 
Southern  States  and  would  result  in  the 
denial  of  any  form  of  Federal  aid  for  our 
schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
a  lengthy  speech,  and  I  shall  not  belabor 
this  question  now;  but  I  will  say  that  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  which,  need- 
less to  say,  has  never  been  partial  to  the 
South,  has  shown  extraordinary  fairness 
in  going  into  this  question  outside  the 
South.  In  the  report  "Racial  Isolation 
in  the  Public  Schools,"  they  bring  for- 
ward illustration  after  illustration  of 
segregated  schools  in  the  great  cities  of 
this  land  equal  to  any  segregation  in  our 
part  of  the  country — Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
Syracuse,  Cleveland.  All  of  cur  friends 
here  in  the  Congress  sit  back  and  sancti- 
moniously say,  "Go  into  the  South  and 
eradicate  this  evil."  Not  yet  have  I  heard 
one  of  them  from  one  of  these  States 
where  this  condition  exists  have  the  cour- 
age or  sense  of  fairness  to  say  that  the 
same  treatment  be  accorded  the  schools 
in  his  own  State. 

I  quote  just  one  sentence  from  the 
Commission's  report: 

Racial  Ifiolatton  In  the  schools  Is  Intense 
whether  the  cities  are  large  or  small,  whether 
the  proportion  of  Negro  enrollment  la  large 
or  small,  whether  they  are  located  North  or 
South. 

That  has  been  the  condition  here  for 
3  years,  and  we  have  seen,  in  our 
States,  swarms  of  these  inspectors  and 
adjudicators  and  hearing  examiners  and 
evidence  gatherers,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  set  his  foot  in  other  States  that  we 
mentioned. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  tired  of  it.  I 
learned  long  ago  not  to  expect  fair  treat- 
ment in  this  body  when  anyone  cried 
"civil  rights,"  because  I  knew  when  the 
act  was  published  and  applied,  the  effort 
made  to  apply  it  and  enforce  it  would 
be  made  only  in  the  Southern  States.  I 
never  thought  that  was  American  policy. 
I  have  always  thought  it  was  contempti- 
ble and  cowardly  policy.  And  nothing  has 
transpired  that  changes  my  opinion. 

I  will  say  that,  in  the  conferences  we 


had,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  insisted 
that  the  Department  undertake  to  apply 
this  law  in  some  sections  other  than  in 
the  Southern  States ;  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend him  for  his  fairness.  The  Depart- 
ment said  it  intended  to  do  just  that. 
I  shsdl  await  with  interest  to  see  what 
progress  they  make  with  this  program 
outside  the  Southern  States,  and  whether 
that  alleged  effort  to  enforce  is  inaugu- 
rated and  prosecuted  before  November 
1968. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  make  any  long  speech  here  today. 
I  do  resent — and  resent  it  as  deeply  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  human  being  to  feel — 
the  gross  discrimination  against  my  peo- 
ple and  my  section  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  act.  It  has  been  political.  It  has 
been  callously  unfair.  We  have  raised  the 
question  time  and  time  again. 

I  remember  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  when  we  had  a  long  conference  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  on  some  orders  that  had  been 
issued  with  respect  to  hospitals  that  were 
receiving  some  Federal  assistance.  I 
raised  the  issue  then.  I  said,  "Mr.  Sec- 
retary, do  you  ever  propose  to  enforce 
this  act  anywhere  other  than  in  the 
Southern  States?" 

"Oh.  yes."  he  said,  "we  are  going  to 
move  right  in  there  right  away,  and 
enforce  it  throughout  the  United  States." 
I  think  that  has  been  at  least  18 
months  ago,  and  not  one  finger  has  been 
lifted.  That  was  after  the  Chicago  inci- 
dent, when  that  poor  stray  who  thought 
the  law  ought  to  be  enforced  all  over 
the  Nation  got  out  there  and  threatened 
to  cut  off  the  funds  for  doing  exactly 
what  we  were  doing  in  Southern  States, 
and  was  forced  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
and  apologize  for  making  any  such  sug- 
gestion to  a  school  district  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  And  nothing  has  been  done 
about  it  outside  the  Southern  States.  It 
will  be  something  in  the  nature  of  a  mira- 
cle in  the  operation  of  government  if 
ansrthing  happens  after  this  debate. 

The  law  has  not  only  been  abused  in 
its  administration  as  to  sectionalism,  but 
in  my  opinion,  it  has  been  abused  in  the 
method  of  enforcement;  and  there  is  no 
promise  whatever  that  that  will  ever  be 
rectified. 

We  were  told,  when  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed,  that  all  it 
was  supposed  to  do  was  open  the  door 
of  every  school  to  every  child  in  this 
country,  without  regard  to  his  race, 
creed,  or  color — that  is,  it  was  to  estab- 
lish a  freedom  of  choice. 

But  that  has  been  abandoned  now: 
and  when  hearings  were  held  just  re- 
cently, when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
reopened  this  matter,  the  present  Ad- 
ministrator testified  that  they  do  not 
really  mean  freedom  of  choice,  unless  it 
is  the  freedom  of  choice  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  apply  the  law  as 
it  sees  fit. 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  that,  brought 
out  by  Senator  Ebvin's  questions: 

Senator  Ebvin.  In  other  words,  although 
the  free-choice  plan  ia  satislactory  to  the 
people,  and  although  pe<4)le  of  both  races 
desire  to  go  to  separate  schools,  the  policy 
Is  to  compel  them  against  their  wishes  to 
go  to  scboola  together? 

This  is  the  answer  from  the  adminis- 


trator  of   the   program,   Mr.   F.    Peter 
Libassi: 

Yes.  The  policy  and  the  law  In  this  area,  I 
think,  arc  very  clear,  and  that  U  correct. 
Senator. 

Further  on  Senator  Ervim  said: 

Suppose  It  Is  not  against  their  wishes.  In 
other  words.  If  there  Is  freedom  of  choice, 
even  In  a  genuine  case,  the  department 
will  not  recognize  a  genuine  freedom  of 
choice  unless  It  produces  Integration? 

Mr.  Libassi  answered : 
That  U  rl^t. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  stretch- 
ing the  CivU  Rights  Act;  and  I  think  that 
is  planting  a  seed  of  totalitarianism  in 
this  country.  Where  are  the  rights  of  free 
Americans,  when  we  say,  "Here  Is  the 
right  of  freedom  of  choice,"  and  a  Gov- 
ernment bureau  comes  in  and  says,  "You 
can  choose  if  you  please,  but  we  will 
overturn  that  choice  and  we  wlU  compel 
you  to  do  our  will,  not  yours"? 

That,  In  a  free  country. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  zeal 
that  is  being  displayed  in  this  matter, 
we  are  creating  some  very  dangerous 
precedents  In  a  free  country,  when  we 
say  a  Government  bureau  can  override 
the  choice  of  both  races  as  to  what  they 
shall  do,  and  compel  both  to  follow  a 
policy  which  is  contrary  to  their  wishes. 

It  may  sound  all  right  to  say,  "Well,  we 
are  just  doing  that  as  to  schools."  But 
if  we  start  there,  where  will  it  end?  If 
the  American  people  look  on  sancti- 
moniously and  say,  "Well,  that  Is  all 
right:  it  Is  just  in  the  South  they  are  do- 
ing that,  it  doesnt  make  much  difference 
if  they  disregard  tiie  rights  of  those  peo- 
ple down  there,"  they  can  be  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  too  long  before  there  will  be 
another  situation,  further  down  the  road, 
that  will  threaten  their  rights;  and  In 
the  end.  It  will  topple  this  temple  of 
freedom  that  has  enabled  this  country  to 
become  the  greatest  this  world  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  STE2WIS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  very 
briefly,  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  that  I 
may  respond  to  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  feel  the 
Record  should  show  this  response.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  owed  to  the  Record,  as  well  as 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  wish  to  say  for  the  Record  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  that  he  has  once 
again,  as  In  connection  with  the  con- 
ferences that  we  have  held,  in  the  speech 
we  have  just  heard,  demonstrated  his 
statesmanship. 

The  Senator  says  that  he  and  I  dif- 
fer on  some  issues.  That  is  true.  That  is 
bound  to  be  true  In  any  parliamentary 
body.  You  agree  with  a  man  today  and 
disagree  with  him  tomorrow,  on  some 
issues  on  which  you  have  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  are  irreconcilable. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  today  that 
in  my  many  years  here,  I  have  worked 
with  no  Senator  who  has  excelled  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  carrjring  out  his 
responsibilities  of  statesmanship  as  the 
issues  have  dictated  to  him  the  courses 
of  action  that  he  should  follow. 
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The  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  have  worked  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  time  and  time  again  in 
fighting  for  and  seeking  to  guarantee  due 
process  in  connection  with  legislation 
that  has  come  before  us.  Even  though 
we  were  on  opposite  sides  on  the  final 
vote  with  regard  to  the  legislative  sub- 
stance of  that  legislation,  we  were  of  one 
mind  with  regard  to  the  procedural 
rights  of  the  American  people  in  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  legislation, 
once  passed. 

That  is  exactly  where  we  stand  today, 
shoulder  to  shoulder  again,  in  trying  to 
see  to  it  that  procedural  injustices  which 
have  developed  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  title  VI  of  the  educa- 
tion program  are  brought  to  an  end ;  and 
I  seek  to  do  it  by  way  of  the  legislative 
history  that  I  so  carefully  set  forth 
earlier  this  morning. 

If  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi will  permit  me,  I  wish  to  make  a 
two-page  statement  in  support  of  a  posi- 
tion the  Senator  from  Georgia  took  In 
connection  with  the  great  need  for  uni- 
formity of  application  of  enforcement  in 
connection  with  alleged  noncompliance 
cases  throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  think  that  there  Is  no  answer  to  the 
argimient  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  the  enforcement  policies  in  regard 
to  noncompliance  cases  have  been  very 
much  centered  on  the  South.  I  am  not 
sajring  that  there  has  been  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Department  to  require 
compliance  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
because  I  am  satisfied  there  has.  But  I 
am  also  satisfied,  on  the  record  that  I 
have  studied  in  connection  with  my  try- 
ing to  work  out  the  procedure  that  is 
now  before  us,  that  certainly  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  a  basis  for  com- 
plaint when  he  points  out  that  the  en- 
forcement seems  to  have  been  weighted 
agfiinst  the  South,  to  the  advantage  of 
noncompliers  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  criticism  has 
been  aimed  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  bias  in  en- 
forcing the  Civil  Rights  Act  only  against 
southern  school  districts.  Whatever  the 
history  hsis  been  in  the  past — and  I  think 
there  has  been  merit  in  the  criticism  that 
it  has  been  overweighted  toward  enforce- 
ment In  the  South— I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Department  assures  me  that  In 
the  future  It  will  be  enforcing  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  In  an  evenhanded 
fashion  throughout  the  50  States. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  pointed 
out,  in  some  of  our  conferences  I  have 
raised  this  point.  I  have  made  It  perfectly 
clear  to  the  Department  that  that  will  be 
part  of  the  surveillance  or  watchdog 
procedure  of  my  committee. 

We  shall  be  watching  it  very  carefully. 
I  have  complete  confidence  that  the  De- 
partment has  negotiated  in  good  faith 
with  the  Senate  committee,  just  as  the 
Department  has  the  right  to  expect 
school  districts  In  any  part  of  the  country 
to  negotiate  with  it  in  good  faith  in  con- 
nection with  compliance  cases. 

I  say  first  that  the  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate Is  now  debating  contains  the  so- 
called  Green  amendment  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And  I  pay  my 


high  commendation  to  Representative 
Green  for  the  position  she  took  In  regard 
to  this  compliance  issue  requiring  imi- 
formity  of  application  of  compliance 
through  the  country.  That  was  not  easy 
to  do.  She  was  subject,  as  I  expect  to  be. 
to  some  criticisms.  For  her  insistence 
upon  the  uniform  application  of  enforce- 
ment policies  under  any  law  in  this  coim- 
try, and  in  this  instance  under  the  edu- 
cation law,  to  me,  is  the  foundation  of 
justice  in  this  country.  If  there  is  not 
equal  justice,  then  there  Is  no  justice. 
And  Representative  Green  has  been 
fighting  for  equal  justice  with  respect  to 
this  Issue.  And  I  am  proud  to  join  her. 
And  my  colleagues  on  my  committee 
know  that  it  was  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  from  the  very  first  who 
insisted  that  the  Green  amendment  be 
written  into  the  bill  that  we  were  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  matter  will  not  be  in  conference, 
therefore,  and  will  become  the  law  of  the 
land  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  I  quote  from  section  2 
on  page  43,  line  4,  of  H.R.  7819,  which  is 
now  pending  before  the  Senate : 

All  such  rules,  regulations,  guidelines,  in- 
terpretations, or  orders  shall  be  uniformly 
applied  and  enforced  throughout  the  fifty 
States. 

That  is  oiu-  intent  as  expressed  to  the 
Department.  That  is  our  mandate,  too; 
and  that  mandate  raises  the  obligation 
of  equality  of  enforcement  imder  the 
law  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Department. 

I  say  again  that  I  do  not  have  the 
slightest  doubt  that  our  great  dedicated 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Mr.  Gardner,  will  see  that  that 
is  done. 

Second,  Senators  may  ask  me  how 
long  it  will  take  to  implement  this 
requirement  for  an  evenhanded  appli- 
cation of  title  VI.  My  answer  Is  that 
within  the  last  month — I  hai^ien  to  be- 
lieve, due  In  part  at  least  to  the  Interest 
of  my  committee  and  the  Interest  my  col- 
leagues have  taken  In  our  conference 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  casusil  to  a 
substantial  degree  in  producing  this  ef- 
fect— every  school  district  in  the  North 
containing  more  than  3,000  students  re- 
ceived a  questionnaire  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
requesting  Information  on  which  a  pre- 
liminary determination  can  be  based 
concerning  compUance  with  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  These  reports  are 
about  complete. 

During  January  1968,  field  representa- 
tives from  HEW  will  begin  making  visits 
to  school  districts  where  the  reports  in- 
dicate compliance  problems.  In  addition 
to  that,  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  Department  will  not  wait 
until  all  the  reports  are  in,  but  will  pro- 
ceed to  examine  them  as  they  are  re- 
ceived and  will  move  promptly,  even  be- 
fore January  1,  1968,  to  Investigate  situ- 
ations when  the  reports  indicate  the  need 
to  do  so. 

Third,  I  have  also  been  told,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  the  future  compliance  forms 
required  from  southern  school  superin- 
tendents will  be  Identical  with  those  re- 
quired from  northern  school  superin- 


tendents. In  other  words,  the  exact  in- 
formation will  be  requested  from  all 
school  superintendents  in  all  50  States 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  mandate  of 
the  Congress  that  there  shall  be  uniform 
enforcement  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  in  all  of  the  50  States 
and  all  of  the  school  districts  therein. 

CHICAGO    SITUATION 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  a  number 
of  Senators  talk  about  the  "Chicago  sit- 
uation" and  i>oint  out  "what  happened 
in  Chicago." 

Statements  have  been  made  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  Civil  Rights  Act  is  not  en- 
forced by  HEW  when  politics  is  involved, 
and  that  HEW  buckled  imder  pressure 
when  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  being  en- 
forced in  Chicago. 

These  statements  and  their  implica- 
tions disturb  me  a  great  deal.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is 
the  law  of  our  Nation  in  all  50  States. 
It  is  a  law  that  is  to  be  enforced  uni- 
formly throughout  the  coimtry. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  contains  a  section 
which  specifically  required  the  uniform 
application  of  guidelines  and  directives 
regarding  all  education  laws. 

My  concern  about  Chicago  led  me  to  do 
a  bit  of  Investigating  on  this  point  and 
I  have  requested  from  the  Department 
information  on  just  what  happened  In 
Chicago.  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  facts. 

There  were  a  number  of  complaints 
lodged  with  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion which  alleged  that  there  were  segre- 
gation and  discrimination  in  the  public 
schools  in  Chicago. 

In  August  of  1965,  HEW  announced  It 
would  Investigate  those  complaints.  The 
Department  requested  that  the  State 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Illinois  de- 
fer approval  of  application^or  new  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  city  of  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  investigation.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until 
formal  enforcement  proceedings  could 
be  initiated  if  they  made  a  finding  of 
noncompliance  with  the  Civil  Rights 
Act.  The  procedures  which  the  Depart- 
ment followed  in  defertng  action  on  ap- 
plications from  Chicago  are  no  longer 
being  used.  They  have  been  revised  in 
line  with  the  policies  established  by  the 
Justice  Department. 

These  are  the  same  procedures  which 
are  used  in  the  South.  The  same  proce- 
dures are  followed  for  deferral  in  both 
the  North  said  South. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
which  followed  the  public  announcement 
In  Chicago.  HEW  was  told  to  get  the  facts 
fast  and  come  to  some  kind  of  agreement 
on  compliance.  As  a  result,  the  Chicago 
school  system  promised  to  come  up  with 
all  the  information  required,  and  an 
agreement  was  reached  upon  the  basis  of 
information.  The  agreement  was  that  the 
Chicago  school  board  would  be  given 
a  period  of  time  in  which  it  had  to  deal 
with  certain  specified  problem  areas. 

When  the  agreement  was  reached,  and 
not  before  that  agreement  was  reached — 
and  let  me  say  the  Chicago  school 
board  agreed  to  deal  with  its  problem 
areas— the  deferral  action  of  HEW  re- 
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gardlng  the  approval  of  Chicago  appli- 
cations was  lifted. 

After  this  agreement  and  during  that 
specified  time  period,  information  was 
supplied  by  the  city  of  Chicago  and  the 
Department  staff  completed  its  investi- 
gation. Based  upon  the  Information 
gathered  by  the  Department  and  upon 
that  provided  by  the  city  of  Chicago,  a 
factual  report  on  the  city  of  Chicago  was 
issued  in  January  1967. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  re- 
port and  covering  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  this  statement 
on  the  Chicago  problem. 

That  report  identified  practices  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  which  raised  serious 
questions  about  compliance  with  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  In  response  to  the  De- 
partment's report  and  findings,  the 
Chicago  school  system,  which  by  this 
time  was  under  the  leadership  of  a  new 
superintendent  of  schools,  adopted  a 
broad  comprehensive  desegregation  pro- 
gram involving  immediate  steps  to  be 
taken  tmd  further  steps  to  be  taken  in 
the  future. 

This  type  of  program  is  the  same  type 
which  the  Department  seeks  from  school 
districts  in  the  South.  It  is  no  different. 
In  other  words,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  as 
It  is  being  enforced  by  HEW  as  it  is  re- 
quired to  do  by  that  act,  is  today  re- 
quiring all  school  districts — North  and 
South — to  desegregate.  The  approach 
adopted  in  Chicago  is  being  followed  in 
many  southern  school  districts  and  is  the 
type  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  That  is  a  program  involving 
comprehensive  plans  with  both  immedi- 
ate short-range  and  long-range  steps 
for  the  elimination  of  segregation  and  is 
the  type  which  meets  the  standards  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  as  enforced  by 
HEW. 

HEW  is  asking  no  more  of  southern 
school  districts  than  it  asked  of  and  has 
received  from  the  city  of  Chicago.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed by  the  Department  in  1965  to  de- 
fer actions  on  Chicago  applications  for 
new  funds  have  long  since  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Department  both  In  the 
North  and  the  South.  In  January  1966, 
the  Attorney  General  directed  all  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  to  defer 
funds  under  rigid  procedures  and  only 
when  clear  and  substantial  evidence  of 
noncompliance  had  been  gathered.  HEW 
has  followed  the  policy  set  forth  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Those  policies  were 
later  modified  by  section  182  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  which  embodies  the 
compromise  the  conferees  agreed  to  last 
October  And  the  Department  is  follow- 
ing those  modified  policies  in  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMEirr    OF    Health,    Edvca- 
TTON,  AND  Welfare. 
Washingtcm,  DC.  January  6,  1967. 
Mr.  James  F.  Redmond, 

General  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Board  of 
Education,  Chicago,  III. 
Dfab  Mr.  Redmond:  The  enclosed  docu- 
ment is  a  report  of  the  findings  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  In  regard  to  com- 
plaints received  In  the  Office  concerning  prac- 
tices related  to  the  education  of  minority 
group  children  In  the  Chicago  Public  Schools. 


In  this  report  we  Identify  a  number  of 
problems  which  the  Chicago  Board  of  Ekluca- 
tlon  should  face,  and  we  make  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  action  by  the  Board. 
For  your  convenience,  we  have  enclosed  at 
the  end  of  the  report  a  summary  of  these 
recommendations.  I  want  to  make  It  clear 
that  these  recommendations  constitute  our 
Judgment  of  the  solutions  the  Board  should 
seek.  Perhaps  the  Board  will  find  alternative 
approaches  which  will  result  in  solving  the 
problems  we  have  Identified.  It  should  feel 
free  to  do  so. 

Our  report  outlines  serious  conditions  In 
the  Chicago  schools  which.  In  our  view,  may 
Involve  violations  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  We  believe  that  the  constructive 
way  to  proceed  is  to  seek  your  cooperation  In 
moving  rapidly  to  correct  the  condtlons  out- 
lined In  the  report.  If  that  can  be  done,  we 
will  bring  about  by  voluntary  means  the 
changes  which  enforcement  procedures  under 
Title  VI  might  take  much  longer  to  produce. 

Let  me  add  that  some  of  the  data  on  which 
this  report  is  based  were  collected  by  us  or 
reported  to  us  some  months  ago.  Consequent- 
ly, some  of  the  Information  may  be  out  of 
date.  In  addition,  I  am  aware  that  you  have 
been  moving  toward  solutions  to  some  of  the 
issues  raised  In  this  report.  To  the  extent 
that  problems  we  have  raised  have  already 
been  solved,  we  want  to  recognize  the  prog- 
ress Chicago  has  made,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  receive  reports  from  you  on  this  prog- 
ress at  any  time. 

We  ask  that  the  Board  provide  a  progress 
report  on  the  resolution  of  these  problems  by 
April  1.  1967.  If  the  Board  wishes  to  adopt 
alternative  measures  rather  than  those  rec- 
ommended in  our  report,  we  would  like  to 
be  informed  as  soon  as  such  a  decision  is 
made. 

Please  advise  me  of  any  assistance  I  can 
provide  in  connection  with  this  letter  and  its 
enclosure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  Howe  II, 
V.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Report  on  Office  of  Education  Analysis  of 
Certain  Aspects  of  Chicago  Pttbuc 
Schools  Under  Title  VI  or  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  op  1964 

This  is  a  statement  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
In  Its  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Chi- 
cago Public  Schools  under  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  report  also 
contains  recommendations  for  dealing  with 
a  ntimber  of  other  educational  problems 
which  have  been  identified  during  the  In- 
vestigation. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  sent  a 
repor  to  the  Office  of  Education  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  1965,  detalUng  the  acUon  taken  In 
carrying  out  the  assurances  given  in  Its 
agreement  of  October  5,  1965.  Secretary 
Gardner  replied  in  a  letter  of  December  29 
that  the  report,  although  It  gave  evidence 
of  some  progress,  left  other  problems  un- 
resolved, and  he  requested  that  the  Board 
direct  the  General  Superintendent  to  co- 
operate with  a  staff  am  from  this  Office 
which  he  had  assigned  to  travel  to  Chicago. 
This  team  and  Assistant  Commissioner  David 
Seeley  arrived  In  Chicago  January  3,  1966. 
Mr.  Seeley  met  with  the  Board  and  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent,  and  members  of  the 
team  stayed  in  Chicago  several  weelcs  and 
met  with  the  General  Superintendent  and 
bis  staff  on  two  occasions.  In  January  and 
February.  Finally,  the  team,  augmented  by 
several  speclallEts,  returned  to  Chicago  at 
the  end  of  June  1966,  meeting  with  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  and  members  of  his  staff 
over  a  three-day  period. 

Since  January  1966,  the  staff  has  been 
studying  official  reports  and  other  mate- 
rials supplied  by  the  General  Superintendent. 
They  have  analyzed  these  data,  including 
maps  showing  school  attendance  boundaries. 
This  report  contains  our  findings  and  con- 


clusions reached  as  a  result  of  this  analysis 
and  of  the  several  points  outlined  above. 
In  large  part  this  report  responds  to  com- 
plaints transmitted  to  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion from  the  Coordinating  Council  of 
Community  Organizations  on  July  4,  1965, 
and  supplemented  on  December  9,  1965.  Its 
recommendc  tlons  seek  to  alleviate  some  of 
the  conditions  mentioned  In  those  com- 
plaints and  Judged  to  be  of  legitimate  con- 
cern as  the  result  of  Investigation. 

This  report  concerns  the  three  areas  cov- 
ered by  assurances  In  the  October  5,  1965. 
agreement:  apprenticeship  training  pro- 
grams, open  enrollment  for  vocational  and 
trade  schools,  and  boundaries  and  student 
assignment  policies.  We  have  also  Included 
a  section  stating  our  findings  regarding  some 
aspects  of  the  teacher  assignment  ques- 
tion. Other  elements  of  the  complaint  are 
not  here  reported  on. 

I.  apprenticeship  training  programs 
In  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education,  dated  December  29,  1965, 
Secretary  Gardner  stated  that  he  considered 
Mayor  Daley's  clty-wlde  program  to  Increase 
apprenticeship  training  opportunities  for 
minority  youth  In  the  building  and  construc- 
tion tradrs  to  be  an  acceptable  start  In  Im- 
proving the  access  of  all  pupils  to  union 
apprenticeship  programs  at  Washburne  Trade 
School.  These  programs  were  covered  by  the 
October  5,  1965  agreement  between  President 
Whiston  and  Under  Secretary  Cohen.  The 
result  of  this  program  based  on  very  recent 
Information  indicates  that  It  is  beginning  to 
produce  some  positive  results  In  the  manner 
intended.  There  can  be  further  strengthening 
In  the  manner  of  operation  so  that  It  can 
become  a  more  effective  means  for  0|>enlng 
opportunity  In  the  apprentice  training  pro- 
grams operated  by  the  Chicago  public 
schools. 

We  have  been  Informed  that  from  Decem- 
ber 1965  through  December  1966  about  100 
Negroes  have  been  Indentured  In  building 
and  construction  trades  represented  at  Wash- 
burne Trade  School.  This  is  a  considerable 
Increase  from  the  number  of  Negroes  Inden- 
tured In  previous  years. 

According  to  the  latest  report,  all  trades 
represented  at  Washburne  have  Indentured 
Negro  apprentices.  There  has  been  a  break- 
through In  several  unions  that  had  ncft  pre- 
viously Indentured  any  Negro  appremicBs, 
and  the  number  of  Negroes  attending  Wash- 
burne has  Increased  during  the  past  year. 
Clearly,  there  has  been  progress,  but  it  should 
be  considered  only  a  start. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  factors 
which  make  It  difficult  to  Increase  the  pace 
at  which  qualified  minority  youth  can  be 
indentured  and  enrolled  In  apprenticeship 
programs.  Nevertheless,  there  is  wide  agree- 
ment among  Federal  and  local  officials  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mayor's  program  that 
union,  employer,  and  the  public  school  par- 
ticipants can  exert  the  kinds  of  efforts 
required  to  make  It  fully  succeed. 

We  wish  to  call  the  Board's  attention  to 
an  area  which  is  specifically  relevant  to  these 
problems  and  which  our  Investigation  has 
shown  to  be  a  source  of  considerable  discon- 
tent among  officials  and  citizens  concerned 
with  apprentice  and  training  programs.  This 
is  the  broad  area  of  apprentice  recruitment 
including  the  examination  and  selection  pro- 
cedures. For  example,  It  Is  alleged  that  the 
dates  of  up-comlng  examinations  are  not 
announced  In  an  open  and  timely  fashion; 
that  for  some  trades  the  examinations  them- 
selves are  designed  to  Impose  unreasonable 
and  artificial  barriers  to  some  potential 
candidates:  that  the  availability  of  applica- 
tions for  examinations  Is  restricted  to  pre- 
ferred candidates;  and  that  final  selection 
from  the  list  of  eligible  candidates  Is  not 
In  order  of  merit.  No  effective  solution  will 
be  found  unless  some  procedures  can  be  de- 
veloped for  Negro  and  other  disadvantaged 
youth  which  will  substitute  for  the  informal 
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and  traditional  processes  by  which  many 
are  now  apprenticed. 

Whether  or  not  these  charges  are  valid, 
the  frequency  of  their  occurrence  and  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  make  them  in 
themselves  constitute  a  serious  problem. 
People  believe  that  there  Is  no  use  trying  to 
get  into  certain  unions.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  School  Board  should  take  special 
pains  to  make  sure  that  the  procedures  for 
recruitment,  examination  and  selection  are 
ibove   suspicion. 

We  are  aware  that  members  of  the  school 
system  staff  already  attend  some  Joint  ap- 
prenticeship council  meetings  where  final 
selection  of  apprentices  Is  made.  It  would 
appear  that  the  business  of  at  least  some  of 
these  meetings  may  be  simply  to  formalize 
nomination  of  candidates  already  selected. 
One  of  our  proposals,  which  follows.  Is 
aimed  at  developing  a  systematic  method  for 
olJservatlon  of  all  stages  in  the  Indenturing 
process  so  that  any  preferential  or  subjective 
practices  can  be  Identified  more  readily. 

In  view  of  the  mutual  interest  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  and  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  for  dealing  vrtth  the  above  prob- 
lems, we  propose: 

1.  A  statement  by  the  Board  to  the  Joint 
apprenticeship  councils  with  trades  repre- 
sented In  the  Chicago  public  schools  that 
the  present  number  of  Negroes  admitted  to 
apprenticeship  programs  Is  no  more  than  a 
first  step  In  creating  opportunity  in  these 
programs. 

2.  A  thorough  review  to  determine  within 
the  shortest  possible  time  how  to  carry  out 
the  Mayor's  program  more  effectively.  The 
review  should  Include  the  foUowlng:  (a)  an 
analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
the  Implementation  of  the  program  so  far. 
and  (b)  recommendations  for  improvements. 
We  reccKnmend  that  such  a  review  explore 
not  only  the  implementation  of  the  Mayor's 
program,  but  also  the  various  ways  by  which 
young  men  usually  become  apprenticed  in 
various  trades.  The  report  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation and  shared  with  the  Mayor's  office, 
so  that  we  may  determine  whether  the  pro- 
gram can  continue  to  furnish  the  basis  for 
satisfaction  by  the  Board  of  its  commitment 
to  resolve  the  problem  of  limited  opportuni- 
ties at  the  Washburne  Trade  School.  These 
facts  have  been  communicated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  which  shares  our  con- 
cerns. The  Department  of  Labor  has  agreed 
to  undertake  immediately  a  thorough  review 
of  this  program. 

3.  Agreement  by  the  Board,  this  Office  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  representatives, 
after  the  review,  on  the  specific  steps  to 
carry  out  the  program  more  effectively.  This 
would  Include  a  timetable,  made  flexible  to 
apply  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
respective  trades,  for  Increasing  minority 
representation.  The  councils  should  be  In- 
formed of  their  specific  responsibilities  and 
the  Board  sho\iId  i>eriodlcaUy  review  per- 
formance. If  It  finds  that  Inadequate  per- 
formance by  any  council  Is  attainable  to  a 
failure  to  carry  out  Its  obligations  under  the 
program,  Including  lack  of  cooperation  with 
other  parties  to  the  program,  the  Board 
should  Invoke  Its  resolution  of  July  14,  1965, 
and  declare  that  trade  IneUglble  to  enter 
new  apprenticeship  classes  In  schools  oper- 
ated by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

4.  So  long  as  It  is  believed  that  preferen- 
tial recruitment,  examination  and  selection 
procedures  operate,  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion will  continue  which  In  themselves  will 
dissuade  Negro  youth  from  making  applica- 
tions. In  order  to  establish  public  confidence 
In  the  fairness  of  the  admission  procedures, 
a  qualified  and  objective  observer  should  at- 
tend all  council  activities  which  are  relevant 
to  the  Indenturing  process. 

5.  The  Board  Instuct  Its  staff  to  develop  a 
long-term  program  to  help  minority  youth 
(a)  know  about  apprenticeship  opportunities, 
and  (b)   qualify  for  them.  Such  a  program 


is  needed  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the 
family  orientation,  encouragement,  coaching 
and  help  which,  in  effect,  give  preferred  ac- 
cess to  apprenticeship  training  to  certain 
youth.  We  are  aware  that  the  school  admin- 
istration has  already  taken  certain  steps  along 
the  lines  proposed  here. 

n.  OPEN  enrollment  for  vocational  and 

TRADE  schools 

In  Its  report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
submitted  on  December  13,  1965,  the  Board 
stated  that  (a)  Its  staff  was  preparing  a 
report  regarding  open  enrollment  In  voca- 
tional schools  and  (b)  the  Board  had  reiter- 
ated Ite  August  12,  1964  policy  concerning 
clty-wlde,  open  enrollment  in  these  schools. 
This  Is  the  extent,  of  the  action  taken  by 
the  Board  with  regard  to  Paragraph  two  of 
the  October  5, 1965  agreement. 

We  propose  that  specialists  from  this  Office 
meet  with  the  Board  or  Its  representatives  to 
discuss  procedures  already  in  effect  and  such 
additional  ones  as  may  be  Jointly  agreed 
upon  for  making  the  clty-wlde,  open  enroll- 
ment policy  effective.  The  Information  already 
received  from  the  General  Superintendent, 
and  any  additional  data  which  might  be 
found  necessary,  could  serve  as  the  starting 
point  for  our  discussions. 

m.       BOtJNDARlES      AND      STUDENT      A9SHSNMENT 
POLICIES 

As  Is  well  known  in  Chicago,  the  facts  con- 
cerning student  assignment  in  the  Chicago 
public  schools  are  that,  by  and  large,  Negro 
and  white  students  go  to  separate  schools. 
Data  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education 
("Teacher  Observation  Head  Count"  for 
October  8,  1965) ,  show  that  during  the  1965- 
66  school  year  953  per  cent  of  white  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  students  attended  white- 
segregated  schools;  that  87.8  per  cent  of  Ne- 
gro elementary  and  secondary  students  at- 
tended Negro-segregated  schools;  and  that 
only  12.8  per  cent  of  Chicago's  elementary 
and  secondary  students  In  public  schools  at- 
tended Intergrated  schools.*  The  degree  of 
separation  In  elementary  schools  alone  Is 
even  more  striking.  According  to  our  analysis, 
87.9  per  cent  of  white  and  90.3  per  cent  of 
Negro  elementary  students  were  assigned  to 
segregated  schools  during  the  past  school 
year.  The  vast  preponderance  of  the  separa- 
tion Is  related  to  separation  In  housing  pat- 
terns. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  the  extreme 
separation  of  children  by  race  In  the  Chicago 
public  schools  has  been  reported,  and  there 
Is  every  Indication  that  the  situation  may  get 
worse.  Such  separation  Impairs  education 
and  Board  policies  need  to  be  responsive  to 
that  fact.  A  fruitful  response  to  this  ques- 
tion has  always  been  a  major  problem. 

In  studying  the  data  presently  available 
to  us  we  have  been  Impressed  with  the  com- 
plexity Involved  In  sorting  out  the  factors 
underlying  the  establishment  of  a  particular 
boundary  or  group  of  boundaries,  the  choice 


'For  the  purpose  of  Its  analysis  of  the 
Chicago  school  system,  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion adopted  the  definition  of  an  "Inte- 
grated" school  used  by  the  Chicago  Board's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Integration  of  the  Public 
Schools,  viz.,  only  those  schools  with  at  least 
10  per  cent  Negro  and  10  per  cent  white 
students.  Schools  with  over  90  per  cent  Ne- 
gro students  are  considered  Negro-segre- 
gated; those  with  white,  or  combined  white 
and  "other,"  enrollment  of  more  than  90 
per  cent  are  considered  white-segregated. 

Only  (1)  regular  elementary  schools  and 
their  branches  and  (2)  general  high  schools 
and  their  branches  have  been  Included  In  our 
statistical  analyses  of  student  assignment 
and  of  teacher  assignment  In  section  rv.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule  Is  our  exclusion 
from  the  general  high  school  category  of 
Lane  Technical  High  School,  Llndblom  Gen- 
eral and  Technical  High  School.  "Hlden 
Technical  and  General  High  School,  and 
Holden  Branch  of  TUden. 


of  new  school  sites  or  the  location  of  school 
branches.  Based  on  the  present  stage  of  our 
study  In  this  area,  we  do  not  say  that  the 
determination  of  the  present  school  attend- 
ance Ijoundarles  was  designed  to  promote 
racial  segregation.  However,  It  Is  our  conclu- 
sion that  It  probably  would  not  be  possible  to 
explain  fully  the  selection  and  establishment 
of  certain  of  the  sites  and  boundaries  which 
we  have  studied  to  date  by  factors  which  do 
not  Include  race.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  said 
without  reservation  that  at  the  very  least 
the  effect  of  the  way  Chicago  has  Implement- 
ed Its  neighborhood  school  policy  has  some- 
times been  to  preserve  segregation  unneces- 
sarily or  to  fall  to  reduce  segregation  when 
feasible. 

On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  thus  far,  we 
share  the  concltislon  reached  by  the  Board's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Integration  of  the  Public 
Schools  and  other  observers  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  segregation  In  Chicago's 
public  schools  results  from  residential  segre- 
gation combined  with  the  Board's  neigh- 
borhood school  policy. 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  engage  com- 
petent specialists  to  assist  them  In  preparing 
a  plan  ai>proprtate  to  Chicago,  drawing  on 
the  wide  range  of  administrative  remedies 
which  have  been  adopted  by  other  school  dis- 
tricts to  lessen'  segregated  education  and. 
Indeed,  to  reverse  trends  of  Increasing  segre- 
gation where  possible.  As  the  Board  Is  aware, 
a  number  of  different  steps  are  being  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  problem.  But  no 
particular  action  Is  alone  sufficient  for  a 
metropolitan  center.  A  combination  of  ac- 
tions over  time  Is  needed:  commitment  in 
fact  by  school  authorities  to  the  goal  of 
reducing  segregation  in  education  Is  funda- 
mental. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  will  provide 
all  possible  assistance  and  support  In  this 
matter,  but  we  reiterate  on  recommendation 
that  specialist  services  are  necessary  to  work 
on  this  problem. 

rv.    FACtTLTT  ASSIGNMENT  PATTERNS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  on  quesuons 
covered  by  the  October  6,  1965  agreement, 
some  findings  regarding  teacher  assignment 
by  race  and  by  type  of  certificate  can  also  be 
presented  at  this  time.  Our  analysis  Is  based 
on  Interviews  with  school  administrative  offi- 
cials, observation  of  the  assignment  process, 
and  a  bead  count  of  teachers  by  race  con- 
ducted at  our  request. 

Clear-cut  patterns  emerge  from  our  anal- 
ysis, shovrtng  that  (1)  Negro  teachers  are 
very  heavily  concentrated  In  the  "Negro- 
segregated"  schools.  Bud  (2)  the  proportion 
of  temporarily  certificated  teachers  assigned 
to  Negro-segregated  schools  is  significantly 
higher  than  at  "white-segregated"  schools. 
Our  findings  are  substantlaUy  the  same  as 
reported  In  other  studies. 

According  to  our  calculation,  89.8  per  cent 
of  Negro  teachers  are  assigned  to  Negro- 
segregated  schools.  Negro  faculty  segregation 
is  greater  at  the  elementary  level,  92.2  per 
cent,  than  In  high  schools  where  the  figure 
Is  79.7  per  cent.  We  found  that  of  the  259 
white-segregated,  regulsir  elementary  schools 
and  branches,  222  had  no  Negro  teachers: 
and  of  the  188  Negro-segregated,  regular  ele- 
mentary schools  and  branches,  14  had  no 
white  teachers.  All  of  the  15  Negro-segre- 
gated, general  high  schools  and  branches  had 
some  white  teachers,  but  23  of  the  43  white- 
segregated,  general  high  schools  and  branches 
had  no  Negro  teachers.  According  to  our  anal- 
ysis of  Information  dated  February  15,  1966. 
and  received  from  the  school  administration, 
20  of  the  23  Negro  principals  of  Chicago  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  were  assigned  to 
Negro-segregated  schools.  The  same  report 
showed  that  four  Negroes  were  serving  as 
superintendents  of  administrative  districts; 
ttiree  of  these  four  districts  are  predomi- 
nantly Negro,  while  one  Is  Integrated. 

We  found  that  while  37.6  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  at  Negro-segregated  schools  had 
temporary  certificates,  only  H.5  per  .cent  of 
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those  at  white-segregated  schools  held  tem- 
porary certificates. 

Summarizing,  we  note  the  following  prin- 
cipal differences  between  the  two  types  of 
certificates:  (1)  entry  requirements  for  reg- 
ularly certificated  statvis  are  more  rigorous, 
demanding  ^.Titten  and  oral  examinations 
not  required  for  temporary  certification;  (2) 
at  the  elementary  level,  fewer  total  profes- 
sional course  hours  and  fewer  prescribed  pro- 
fessional courses  are  required  for  temporary 
certification:  (3)  at  the  high  school  level, 
fewer  courses  lu  the  teacher's  field  of  spe- 
ciaUzation  are  required  for  temporary  cer- 
tification; (4)  at  both  levels,  supervised 
teaching  experience  Is  requUed  for  regular 
but  no  similar  requirement  Is 


school  officials,  no  coaiplete  description  ex- 
ists. Nevertheless,  some  comments  on  the 
process  are  In  order. 

The  basic  fact  emerges  from  our  analysis  is 
that  the  school  administration  has  exercised 
little  authority  in  assigning  staff  at  Its  own 
discretion,  to  spread  the  range  of  talents,  age, 
experience,  training,  and  specialization 
among  its  different  schools.  It  appears  that 
the  Personnel  Office,  for  example,  has  little 
responsibility  to  effectively  staff  a  newly 
opened  school,  or  to  prevent  or  remedy  the 
deterloraOon  of  a  faculty  In  another.  In  Chi- 
cago, the  more  qualified  teachers  in  rank 
order  have  first  choice  when  assigned  Initially 
to  fill  most  vacancies,  by  virtue  of  that  rule 
that  regularly  certificated  teachers  have  pref- 


specified  for  temporary  certification.  Finally,  erence  over  substitute  teachers  In  selecting 
we  note  the  school  system's  own  poUcy  of  positions  from  the  list  of  schools  with 
granting  annual  salary  tocreases  to  regularly      vacancies. 


certificated  teachers  but  not  to  those  with 
temporary  certificates. 

We  recognize  that  some  extremely  able 
teachers  may  hold  temporary  certificates. 
Nevertheless  the  policies  of  the  Board  Itself 
Indicate  that,  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  certifi- 
cation through  examination,  superior  pro- 
fessional preparation,  and  greater  experience 
are  aimed  to  produce  the  quality  of  teachers 
it  desires  to  attract  and  promote.  AU  policies 
and  procedures  concerning  teaching  person- 
nel indicate  that  regularly  certified  teach- 
ers are  viewed  as  more  qualified. 

The  above-reported  finding  on  the  uneven 
distribution      of      temporarUy      certificated 
teachers  as  between  white  and  Negro-segre- 
gated schools  Is  based  on  an  official  Board 
report.  We  have  attempted  to  obtain  from 
school    officials    data    on    other    aspects    of 
teacher    qualifications    and    faculty    assign- 
ment patterns.  Including  years  of  experience 
and   academic   degrees   held,   the   extent   of 
teacher    mlsasslgnment    and    teacher    turn- 
over, and  the  prevelance  of  classes  without  a 
teacher,  regular  or  substitute.  This  data  was 
recently   received   and  Is   In  the  process   of 
analysis.  The   complaints  we  have   received 
and  a  number  of  Chicago  citizens  who  have 
volunteered  Information  to  o\ir  investigating 
team  have  alleged  that  Negro  students  are 
being   deprived   of   equal   opportumty   as   a 
result  of  school  practices  In  these  areas.  It 
can  be  noted  that  the  findings  of  the  Board's 
Advisory  Panel  on  Integration  of  the  Public 
Schools  substantiate,  for  an  earlier  period, 
the  allegation  that  less  qualified  teachers  are 
being  assigned  to  Negro  schools  In  Its  March 
31,  1964  report,  the  Panel  states  (p.  18)  that, 
based  on  sample  data.  It  found  that  In  com- 
parisons  of   Negro  with   white   schools,   the 
former    have    smaller    proportions    both    of 
teachers  with  at  least  five  years  of  experi- 
ence and  teachers  with  Master's  degrees.  The 
report  also  states   (p.  74>    that  the  faculty 
turnover  In  Negro  schools  Is  "much  higher." 
On  the  question  of  classes  "uncovered"  by 
either  regularly  assigned  or  substitute  teach- 
ers, complaints  we  have  received  cite  a  siir- 
vey  conducted  by  the  Chicago  Teachers'  Un- 
ion In  April  1965  which  shows  that  the  Inci- 
dence of  uncovered  classes  Is  much  higher  In 
Negro  than  In  white  schools.  We  note  the 
same  thing  based  on  preliminary  data  and 
observation  of  records. 

Certain  comments  must  also  be  made  on 
the  cause  and  effect  relationship  between 
Chicago's  teacher  assignment  poilcles  on  one 
hand,  and  the  existing  teacher  assignment 
patterns  on  the  other.  On  this  critical  issue 
the  current  assignment  and  transfer  p>ollcle8 
In  combination  with  other  factors  have 
played  a  major  role.  If  not  the  chief  role.  In 
bringing  about  and  maintaining  these  pat- 
terns. The  concentration  of  Negro  teachers 
and  the  placement  of  teachers  with  Inferior 
qualifications  In  Negro-segregated  schools  is 
the  natural  consequence  that  must  be  ex- 
pected from  the  policies  and  practices  now 
In  effect. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  teacher  as- 
signment process  Is  not  possible  here.  We  do 
not  have  complete  data,  and  according  to 


As  regards  the  transfer  policy,  a  similar 
commentary  can  be  made.  I.e.  only  the  better 
qualified  teachers  (those  with  regular  cer- 
tification) are  eligible  to  transfer  under  the 
policy.  The  less  qualified  teachers  (tempo- 
rarily certificated,  or  substitute  teachers)  do 
not  have  similar  transfer  rights.  Moreover, 
the  school  administration  exercised  no  con- 
trol over  the  transfer  process  other  than  in 
requiring  that  transferees  be  qualified  to 
teach  the  appropriate  grade  level  and  subject. 
Teachers  choose  the  schools  to  which  they 
transfer.  This  means  that  In  processing  a 
transfer  of  staff  a  range  with  respect  to  ex- 
perience, training,  age,  etc.  will  normally  not 
be  taken  Into  account  In  either  the  trans- 
ferees' new  or  old  school.  According  to  the 
"Teacher's  Handbooks,"  the  one  exception 
to  this  rule  Is  the  freeze  on  transfers  to 
schools  whose  staffs  consist  95  per  cent  or 
more  of  teachers  with  four  or  more  years  of 
experience. 

To  vmderstfind  the  practical  effect  of  these 
policies,  they  must  be  viewed  against  the 
existence  in  Chicago  of  "desirable"  and  "less 
desirable"  schools  as  seen  by  those  consider- 
ing assignment.  This  Is  especially  relevant  In 
a  context  where  Individual  preference  plays 
such  an  important  part  In  determining 
teachers'  assignments.  In  siommary,  we  find 
that  In  Chicago,  while  the  School  Board  con- 
trols the  mechanics  of  the  assignment  proc- 
ess. It  appears  to  have  accepted  little  respon- 
sibility for  the  results  of  the  process. 

We  wish  to  cite  one  of  the  conclusions  from 
a  report  entitled  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity"  released  July  2,  1966  by  this 
Office.  The  report,  which  summarizes  the 
findings  of  a  national  survey  conducted  by 
this  Office,  underlines  our  concern  and,  we 
are  sure,  that  of  the  Board  for  achieving 
equal  opportvmlty  in  this  vital  area.  The 
following  Is  excerpted  from  p.  22  of  the  re- 
port: "The  quality  of  teachers  shows  a 
stronger  relationship  to  pupil  achievement" 
than  do  variations  In  facilities  or  ctirricu- 
lums.  "Purthermore,  it  Is  progressively  great- 
er at  higher  grades.  Indicating  a  cimiulatlve 
Impact  of  the  qualities  of  teachers  In  a 
school  on  the  pupils'  achievement.  Again, 
teacher  quality  Is  more  important  for  mi- 
nority pupil  achievement  than  for  that  of 
the  majority." 

Four  principal  actions  are  needed  to 
modify  the  faculty  assignment  patterns  dis- 
cussed above.  The  Board  should : 

(1)  Assume  much  greater  responsibility 
regarding  teacher  assignment. 

(2)  Increase  the  proportion  of  experienced 
teachers  in  disadvantaged  schools.  This  could 
Include  limiting,  more  than  Is  done  under 
current  Board  policy,  the  transfer  of  experi- 
enced teachers  to  those  schools  already  hav- 
ing a  high  proportion  of  experienced 
teachers. 

(3)  Define  what  are  the  characteristics  as 
seen  by  teachers  which  distinguish  "desir- 
able" from  "less  desirable"  schools.  Once 
these  factors  have  been  Identified,  work  to- 
ward equalizing  those  conditions  stisceptlble 
of  change.  A  broad  program  of  special  Incen- 
tives,  as  recommended  by   the  Board's  Ad- 


visory Panel  on  Integration,  for  attracting 
teachers  to  the  so-called  problem  schools 
should  be  considered. 

(4)  Emphasize  to  school  staff  and  citizens 
alike  that  the  Board  is  genuinely  committed 
to  solving  any  problems  of  Inequality  In 
staffing  patterns  which  may  be  found  In  the 
city's  schools.  This  Is  admittedly  a  difficult 
concept  to  define  and  administer,  but  none- 
theless crucial.  It  would  certainly  Include 
affirmative  action  along  the  lines  of  the 
three  preceding  recommendations.  In  the 
end,  the  Board's  commitment  to  this  goal 
could  only  be  Judged  by  the  thoroughness 
with  which  It  faced  the  problem,  and  Its  per- 
formance In  taking  effective  action  as  called 
for  by  Its  findings. 

In  recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the 
task  and  the  need  to  take  special  local  con- 
ditions Into  account  we  will  not  at  this  time 
attempt  to  define  specific  steps  or  procedures 
for  eliminating  the  observed  inequities  be- 
tween Negro-segregated  and  white-segregated 
schools.  We  do  propose  that  the  Board  draw 
up  Its  own  plans.  Including  timetables  for 
Implementation,  for  (1)  achieving  a  reason- 
able spread  In  faculty  qualifications  among 
schools,  and  the  elimination  of  other  dis- 
parities found  to  exist  with  respect  to  fac- 
ulty as  between  schools  attended  wholly  or 
predominantly  by  white  and  Negro  students, 
and  (2)  lessening  concentrations  of  teachers 
and  other  professional  staff  members  of  one 
race  at  schools  where  all  or  a  majority  of 
students  are  of  the  same  race.  The  Office  of 
Education  would  be  happy  to  furnish  what- 
ever assistance  It  can  In  drawing  up  these 
plans.  The  Board  can  also  secure  outside 
experts  to  help  with  drawing  up  the  plans. 
We  strongly  urge  that  representatives  of 
teacher  groups  In  the  system  be  Included  In 
the  planning.  Many  teachers  In  the  system 
have  expressed  their  concern  about  the  un- 
equal educational  opportunities  In  Chicago, 
and  they  must  play  an  Important  role  in 
solving  the  problem. 

Recommxi*datioks  on  Chicago  (Taken  From 
Text  or  the  Report)  ,  Januakt  1967 
I.  appbenticeship  training  programs 

1.  A  statement  by  the  Board  to  the  Joint 
apprenticeship  councils  vrith  trades  repre- 
sented In  the  Chicago  public  schools  that  the 
present  number  of  Negroes  admitted  to  ap- 
prenticeship programs  Is  no  more  than  a  first 
step  In  creating  opportxinlty  In  these  pro- 
grams. 

2.  A  thorough  review  to  determine  within 
the  shortest  possible  time  how  to  carry  out 
the  Mayor's  program  more  effectively.  The 
review  should  Include  the  following:  (a) 
an  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
In  the  Implementation  of  the  program  so  fax, 
and  (b)  reconunendatlons  for  Improvements. 
We  recommend  that  such  a  review  explore 
not  only  the  Implementation  of  the  Mayor's 
program,  but  al&o  the  various  ways  by  which 
young  men  usually  become  apprenticed  In 
various  trades.  The  report  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board.  VS.  Office  of  Education 
and  shared  with  the  Mayor's  office,  so  that 
we  may  determine  whether  the  program  can 
continue  to  furnish  the  basis  for  satisfaction 
by  the  Board  of  Its  commitment  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  limited  oppwrtunltles  at  the 
Washburne  Trade  School.  These  facts  have 
been  communicated  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  which  shares  our  concerns.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  has  agreed  to  undertake 
Immediately  a  thorough  review  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

3.  Agreement  by  the  Board,  this  Office  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  representatives, 
after  the  review,  on  the  specific  steps  to  carry 
out  the  program  more  effectively.  This  would 
Include  a  timetable,  made  flexible  to  apply 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  respec- 
tive trades,  for  Increasing  minority  repre- 
sentation. The  councils  should  be  Informed 
of  their  specific  responsibilities  and  the  Board 
should  periodically  review  performance. 
If  It  finds  that  Inadequate  performance  by 
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any  council  is  attributable  to  a  failure  to 
carry  out  Its  obligations  under  the  program, 
Including  lack  of  cooperation  with  other 
parties  to  the  program,  the  Board  should  In- 
voke Its  resolution  of  July  14,  1965,  and  de- 
clare that  trade  Ineligible  to  enter  new 
apprenticeship  classes  In  schools  operated 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education. 

4.  So  long  as  It  Is  believed  that  preferen- 
tial recruitment,  examination  and  selection 
procedures  operate,  allegations  of  discrimina- 
tion will  continue  which  In  themselves  will 
dissuade  Negro  youth  from  making  applica- 
tions. In  order  to  establish  public  confidence 
In  the  fairness  of  the  admission  procedures, 
a  qualified  and  objective  observer  should 
attend  all  council  activities  which  are  rele- 
vant to  the  Indenturing  process. 

5.  The  Board  Instruct  Its  staff  to  develop 
a  long-term  program  to  help  minority  youth 
(a)  know  about  apprenticeship  c^portunl- 
tles,  and  (b)  qualify  for  them.  Such  a  pro- 
gram Is  needed  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
the  family  orientation,  encouragement, 
coachmg  and  help  which.  In  effect,  give  pre- 
ferred access  to  apprenticeship  training  to 
certain  youth.  We  are  aware  that  the  school 
administration  has  tdready  taken  certain 
steps  along  the  lines  proposed  here. 

n.  OPEN  enrollment  for  vocational  and 
trade  schools 
We  propose  that  specialists  from  this  office 
meet  with  the  Board  or  Its  representatives  to 
discuss  procedures  already  In  effect  and  such 
additional  ones  as  may  be  Jointly  agreed 
upon  for  making  the  clty-wlde,  open  enroll- 
ment policy  effective.  The  Information  al- 
ready received  from  the  General  Superin- 
tendent, and  any  additional  data  which 
might  be  found  necessary,  could  serve  as  the 
starting  point  for  our  discussions. 

in.  boundaries  and  student  assignment 
policies 

We  recommend  that  the  Board  engage 
competent  specialists  to  assist  them  In  pre- 
paring a  plan  appropriate  to  Chicago,  drawing 
on  the  wide  range  of  administrative  reme- 
dies which  have  been  adopted  by  other  school 
districts  to  lessen  segregated  education  and. 
Indeed,  to  reverse  trends  of  increasing  segre- 
gation where  possible.  As  the  Board  Is  aware, 
a  number  of  different  steps  are  being  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  this  problem.  But  no  par- 
ticular action  Is  alone  sufficient  for  a  metro- 
politan center.  A  ccxnblnation  of  actions 
over  time  is  needed:  commitment  In  fact  by 
school  authorities  to  the  goal  of  reducing 
segregation  In  education  Is  fundamental. 
IV.  facultt  assignment  patterns 

1.  Assume  much  greater  responsibility  re- 
garding teacher  assignment. 

2.  Increase  the  proportion  of  experienced 
teachers  In  disadvantaged  schools.  This  could 
Include  limiting,  more  than  is  done  under 
current  Board  policy,  the  transfer  of  ex- 
perienced teachers  to  those  schools  already 
having  a  high  proportion  of  experienced 
teachers. 

3.  Define  what  are  the  characterlsUca  as 
seen  by  teachers  which  distinguish  "desir- 
able" from  "less  desirable"  schools.  Once 
these  factors  have  been  Identified,  work  to- 
ward equalizing  those  conditions  susceptible 
of  change.  A  broad  program  of  special  Incen- 
tives, as  recommended  by  the  Board's  Ad- 
visory Panel  on  Integration,  for  attracting 
teachers  to  the  so-called  problem  schools 
should  be  considered. 

4.  Emphasize  to  school  staff  and  citizens 
alike  that  the  Board  Is  genuinely  conunltted 
to  solving  any  problems  of  Inequality  In 
staffing  patterns  which  may  be  found  In  the 
city's  schools. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  further 
support  of  the  need  for  this  program  of 
justice  and  uniform  procedural  enforce- 
ment, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 


Recoho  an  article  entitled  "Desegrega- 
tion Drive — Schools  in  North,  South  Face 
UJ3.  Aid  Cutoffs  if  Integration  Lags," 
written  by  Jonathan  Splvak,  and  pub- 
lished in  this  morning's  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  article  deals  with  this  problem, 
and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  this  article 
that  bolsters  the  need  for  the  very  point 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rxrs- 
SELLl  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  are 
raising  with  regard  to  the  uniformity  of 
enforcement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Desegregation  Drive:  Schools  in  North, 
South  Face  U.S.  Am  Cutoffs  if  Integra- 
tion Lacs — ujsw  Acknct  To  Shift  Foccb 
From  Rxnuu.  Dixie  to  Cities;  Political 
Fireworks  Seen — Memories  of  Past  Back- 
down 

(By  Jonathan  Splvak) 
Washington. — ^The  Johnson  Administra- 
tion Is  expanding  Its  controversial  campaign 
to  compel  desegregation  of  Southern  schools 
Into  a  nationwide  effort  that  Is  sure  to  stir 
even  more  political  fireworks. 

Instead  of  attacking  school  segregation 
mostly  In  small  rural.  Southern  districts, 
John  Gardner's  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare Department  now  seeks  to  force  action 
North  as  well  as  South,  In  blg-clty  schools  as 
well  as  email. 

Next  year  this  txim  of  the  screw  could  bring 
the  first  major  teste  of  Washington's  willing- 
ness to  shut  off  Federal  financial  aid  to  recal- 
citrant school  districts  In  the  North;  up  to 
now,  there  has  been  Just  one  brief  abutofl 
outside  Dixie — In  Chicago  In  1965 — and  that 
ended  quickly  after  a  complaint  to  the  White 
House  by  Mayor  Richard  Daley. 

The  underlying  aim  will  be  to  achieve 
maximum  mixing  of  white  and  Negro  pupils 
through  reorganization  of  entire  school  dis- 
tricts. So  far,  the  HEW  Department's  deseg- 
regation efforts  In  the  South  have  concen- 
trated on  the  more  limited  objective  of  slowly 
swelling  the  numbers  of  Negro  students  at- 
tending Integrated  schools,  through  pupil 
transfers.  But  officials  now  contend  this  ap- 
proach has  become  bogged  down  in  mean- 
ingless quibbling  over  percentages  and  in 
protracted  school-district  stalling.  Only 
about  18%  of  the  South 's  Negro  pupils  now 
attend  mtegrated  schools. 

aid  cutoffs 

Touching  off  the  broadened  campaign  will 
be  the  announcement  early  next  year  of  new 
national  school  desegregation  p>ollcles.  They 
will  spell  out  the  circumstances  that  would 
jtistify  cutoff  of  Federal  aid  to  schools  ^  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South. 

Already  a  questionnaire  has  been  dis- 
patched to  more  than  2,000  major  Northern 
and  Western  schoool  districts  to  determine 
the  extent  of  pupil  and  faculty  segregation. 
Early  next  year  HEW  aides  will  pick  about 
100  districts  In  which  the  figures  suggest 
discrimination;  on-the-spot  Investigations 
will  foUow. 

So  far,  under  authority  granted  by  the 
1964  civil  rights  act,  the  HEW  Department 
has  limited  Its  cutoffs  to  an  estimated  (25 
million  in  annual  aid  going  to  64  small 
Southern  school  districts.  Including  Vldalla, 
Oa..  Talladega,  Ala.,  and  Plaquemines  Parish, 
La.  But  the  trend  could  spread  northward 
Just  as  the  1968  elections  approach.  Political 
squalls  would  surely  follow. 

"I  foresee  a  rather  significant  confronta- 
tion," says  one  HXW  man.  "You  find  Demo- 
cratic mayors  In  most  of  the  Northern  cities, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  very  hostile  to  civil 
rights  compliance  people.  They'll  complain 
right  to  the  White  House." 

Even  If  further  cut-offs  do  not  come,  the 
move    northward    could    plunge    HEW    en- 


forcers Into  a  thicket  of  thorny  education 
Issues.  Not  the  least  Is  how  to  determine  "de- 
liberate discrimination"  that  would  warrant 
aM  cutoffs  m  the  North.  And  where  the 
HEW  Department  does  detect  such  discrimi- 
nation. It  will  demand  remedies  sure  to  be 
controversial;  these  could  Include  busing  pu- 
pils to  overcome  racial  Imbalance,  buUd- 
Ing  educational  "parks"  or  "plazas"  that 
would  draw  students  from  both  white  and 
Negro  neighborhoods  and  redrawing  school- 
district  lines   to   promote   integration. 

A    RISXT    COtTRSX 

'^Itb  Congressional  sentiment  turning  sour 
on  aid  to  the  Negro,  many  think  the  HEW 
Department  would  be  far  safer  steering  clear 
of  such  local  Involvement.  Hostile  reaction 
from  otherwise  liberal  N<»themer8  on  the 
Hill  could  thwart  the  department'^  entire 
desegregation  effort. 

Even  now,  the  Senate  Is  wrestling  over 
Integration  issues  as  It  strives  to  clear  a 
big  school-aid  bill.  Not  only  have  Southern- 
ers offered  amendments  designed  to  slow  or 
block  cutoff  of  the  Federal  aid  to  segregated 
schools,  but  Northern  resistance  to  integra- 
tion measures  has  become  evident.  While 
Senate  RepubUcan  Leader  Everett  Dlrksen 
of  Illinois  has  dropped  his  school-bUI 
amendment  to  bar  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
pay  for  busing  pupils  to  promote  Integration, 
he  has  hinted  be  may  try  tying  It  to  another 
measure. 

"The  Northern  problem  is  much  more  dif- 
flciilt,  sophisticated  and  subtle,  growing  out 
of  years  of  de  facto  (neighborhood)  segre- 
gation," says  a  specialist  at  the  Potomac 
Institute,  a  race-relations  organization  here. 
"I'm  not  sure  they  (HEW)  or  anyone  else 
Is  ready  to  tackle  It  with  the  kinds  of  re- 
sources  which   will   make   a   difference." 

Nonetheless,  HEW  Secretary  Gardner  and 
bis  clvU  rights  chieftain,  F.  Peter  Llbasti, 
seem  convinced  they  can  make  substantial 
progress.  Says  Mr.  Llbassl:  "We  need  Inten- 
sive field  work,  we  need  to  send  staff  In.  We 
need  In  a  very  orderly  and  systematic  way  to 
put  the  elements  (of  a  desegregation  pro- 
gram) together  that  In  the  long  run  will 
make  a  significant  difference  In  the  lives  of 
people." 

HEW    STRATMT 

Ironically  enough.  Congress  Itself  originally 
called  for  uniform  national  application  of 
the  aid-cutoff  provision;  some  members 
probably  wanted  to  dissipate  the  depart- 
ment's endeavors  and  embroil  It  In  enervat- 
ing argument.  This  may  Indeed  be  the 
outcome.  But  HEW  officials  hope  to  avoid 
these  dangers  by  careful  planning. 

Much  of  the  department's  expanding  clvU 
rights  enforcement  staff  of  343  people  will  be 
thrown  Into  the  school  fray;  this  concen- 
tration wUl  postpone  pursuit  of  racial  dis- 
crimination problems  in  nursing  homep  and 
welfare  agencies. 

Rather  than  spread  their  attention  over 
thousands  of  small,  scattered  school  dis- 
tricts, each  enrolling  less  than  3,000  students, 
HEW  officials  will  focus  on  a  few  hundred 
large  ones,  both  North  and  South;  they  note 
that  70%  of  the  nation's  students  are  en- 
rolled In  only  10%  of  the  school  districts. 
In  the  South,  Fulton  County  (Atlante) ,  Ga.. 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  and  Jackson,  Miss.,  among 
others,  are  likely  to  get  Increased  attention; 
Northern  targets  have  not  yet  been  selected. 

Along  with  evidence  of  failure  to  desegre- 
gate, officials  win  apply  a  new  basis  for  cutoff 
of  Federal  aid:  A  principle  of  "equal  edu- 
cational opportunity."  Where  practical 
obstacles  limit  desegregation  poaslblUttes,  aa 
m  big  Northern  cities  with  large  Negro  con- 
centrations, local  school  officials  will  be  ex- 
pected to  allot  similar  shares  of  financial 
resources  to  predominately  Negro  schools  and 
to  predominately  white  schools.  Some  of  the 
signs  of  Inequality  that  HEW  officials  will 
watch  for:  Large  class  size,  double  sessions, 
serious  overcrowding,  high  student-teacher 
ratios,  less  qualified  teachers,  fewer  coursa 
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offerings  or  smaller  per-capita  pupU 
expendJUireo. 

No  one  of  these  factors  will  be  oondusive; 
HBW  aides  expect  exbauBtive  oo-tbe-apot 
investigaUon  will  be  eesenti&l  to  detennlne 
whether  there's  cause  for  cutting  off  akL 

As  for  any  eTtdence  of  deliberate,  planned 
segre^tioB  in  Northern  schooia.  HEW  oiBcials 
expect  to  shut  off  aid  only  if  they  find  Atten- 
dance lines  drawn  to  prerent  school  Integra- 
tion; pupil  feeder  patterns  between  elemen- 
tarj-  and  Junior  high  or  between  Junior  high 
end  senior  high  schools  adjusted  to  hinder 
Integration;  teacher  assignments  arranged  to 
preserre  white  facnltles  tn  predominately 
white  schools  and  Negro  faculties  In  pre- 
dominately Nqjo  schools. 

Xas    WHITE    HOUSE    UOLX 

In  the  pact.  HEW  officials  have  checked 
several  dozen  alleged  school  desegregation 
Tiolatians  In  the  North,  but  no  enforconent 
action  haa  reanlted,  except  for  the  brief  cut- 
oS  of  aid  to  Chicago  acbools.  Thua,  a  key 
question  Is  whettier  the  department  will 
back  down  sboold  potent  political  pressnres 
arise  again.  The  White  House's  role  wUl  be 
crucial. 

What  seems  clear  la  tbftt  tbe  HEW  De- 
partment has  attempted  more  Tlgorously 
than  any  oCber  agency  to  carry  oat  ttie  19M 
law's  mandate  to  aasore  Negroes  eqoal  treat- 
ment under  Federally  aided  programs.  The 
department  won  desegregation  of  many 
Souliiem  hospitals  with  tlve  start  of  Medicare 
last  year.  Buit  It  has  since  largely  ignored 
nursing  hontes.  which  also  receive  Medicare 
funds,  and  has  failed  to  moTe  against  back- 
sliding boepttala.  BhouM  the  enforcers' 
school  resolve  now  weaken,  the  atd  cutoff 
provision  might  Kxe  much  of  Its  power  aa 
a  desegregation  weapon. 

Certainly  the  depcirtznent's  tougher  tactics 
wUl  encounter  Southern  resistance  as  weU  as 
Northern.  XTntn  recently.  Federal  ofllctals  al- 
lowed school  (fistrlcts  to  meet  desegregation 
requirements  by  offering  pupils  the  opportu- 
nity to  transfer  from  predominately  Negro 
to  predominately  white  schools.  But  in  many 
districts  such  "fTeedom  of  choice"  arrange- 
ments  produced   little  desegregation. 

LAst  summer  HEW  civil  rights  sp>eclallsta 
Investigated  250  Sonthern  districts  where  free 
choice  bad  been  found  lagging.  "We  told 
them  you  should  be  tn  the  btislness  of  elimi- 
nating the  dual  school  system."  declares  Mrs. 
Ruby  Martin,  an  HEW  cItU  rights  ofBdal. 
"We're  stopped  argtdng  about  ntiinbers  and 
percentages." 

mix)RaAiTtxj.Tton  rums 
Doscens  of  these  districts  agreed  to  dispense 
with  free  choioe  and  develop  broad  reorgani- 
zation plans,  elimlnatlag  the  dual  school  sys- 
tem by  the  fall  of  1060.  In  some  instances, 
an  extra  year's  delay  was  allowed.  As  one 
result,  white  pupils  are  being  assigned  to 
formerly  all-Negro  schools  for  the  first  time. 
HKW  officials  are  also  beginning  to  push  for 
faster  desegregation  in  more  than  300  South- 
em  acbool  districts  that  are  under  court 
orders  to  act  and  thus  have  been  thought 
legally  immune  from  aid  cutoff.  These  dis- 
tricts. mosUy  in  tbe  larger  cities,  enroll 
'  half  the  stodenta  In  the  South.  Anxmg  them 
are  Charlotte.  N.C^  Charleston,  S.C:  MobUe, 
Birmingham  aivl  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and 
Atlanta,  Brur.swick  and  Savannah,  Ga.  In 
most,  the  proportion  of  Negro  students  at- 
tending integrated  schools  is  probably  leas 
than  3%. 

Mow  HEW  cnUssartes  will  begin  double- 
checking  the  diligence  of  these  school  dis- 
tricts In  applying  court  orders.  If  they  find 
eridence  of  stalling.  HEW  ofOciaU  will  call  on 
the  Justice  Department  to  reopen  the  court 
eases  and  seek  tougher  JudlcUl  standards. 
Or  they  might  attempt  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
If  they  could  find  legal  authority  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I  shall 
not  interrupt  further. 


Mr.  8TENNIB.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
proixne  to  detain  the  Senate  Icr  j.  I  have 
expressed  mrxU  on  some  of  these  points 
during  the  debate  on  the  Russell  amend- 
ment and  the  Dirksen  amendment. 

I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  make 
some  comment  specifically  now  on  some 
of  the  points  included  In  the  letter  that 
has  been  referred  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  first  most  generously 
and  sincerely  thank  my  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mo«s«3,  for 
his  long,  hard,  painstaking,  and  sincere 
work  in  connection  with  this  problem 
and  for  the  very  vigorous  position  he 
has  taken  throughout  these  conferences 
on  matters  that  I  think  will  be  helpful 
not  only  to  the  children  of  our  area  but 
also  to  the  childroi  of  other  areas  and 
all  school  districts  as  a  whole. 

I  take  at  full  value  ev«eiy  representa- 
tion the  Senator  from  Oregon  made  both 
on  the  floor  and  tn  the  course  of  those 
conferences.  I  believe  that  he  will  back 
it  up  and  that  his  surveillance  will  be 
helpful  and  effective 

I  am  not  relying,  though,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  the  legislative  history  state- 
ments made,  so  far  as  their  being  binding 
on  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  because  of  the  exijerl- 
ences  which  we  have  had  on  this  and 
other  subjects  whereby  the  courts,  the 
administration,  and  other  bodies  have 
swept  legislative  histories  aside,  it  seems 
to  me,  even  in  close  cases  and  ignored 
the  statements  made  by  the  managers 
of  bills  on  the  Coor.  I  do  not  charge  bad 
faith.  HEW,  I  think,  has  been  overruled 
in  the  past  find  Is  likely  to  be  overruled 
in  future  efforts  by  them. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  done  and  for  the  position  he 
has  taken.  I  know  that  he  will  follow  it 
up. 

I  indorse,  too,  everything  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Russ£Lx]  has  said  in  his  fine  analysis  of 
the  problem  and  the  situation  tliat  exists. 
I  think  that  perhaps  the  Russell  amend- 
ment, by  a  close  vote,  would  pass  the  Sen- 
ate because  the  mere  statement  of  facts 
evoked  a  response  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  a  great  many  Senators  who  were 
not  cognizant  of  what  the  real  facts  are. 
However,  at  the  same  time.  Its  fate  in 
conference  would  be  highly  uncertain.  I 
think  that  a  letter  written  directly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  oontaining  a  promise  by  the  De- 
partment in  its  own  words  can  be  under- 
stood fully.  And  there  is  no  room  for  any 
legal  department  or  court  to  Interpret  It 
otherwise,  and  there  is  no  room  for  much 
dictation. 

Certainly,  if  the  Department  cannot 
keep  its  word — the  language  that  it  used 
and  conceived  in  its  own  mind — there  is 
no  hope  from  any  source. 

Although  I  do  not  approve  of  the  things 
the  letter  failed  to  do,  and  regret  greatly 
that  it  did  not  go  further,  I  believe  it  is 
some  value.  I  believe,  also,  that  much  de- 
pends upon  those  who  administer  the 
program,  as  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

SDme  of  the  so-called  subordinates  who 
have  dealt  with  my  State  have  been  out- 
standing and  have  possessed  human  com- 
passion. They  were  professional  educa- 
tors. Others  have  been  willful  and  arbi- 
trary, even  abusive;  and  those  with  high 


authority  have  overruled  and  conceived 
rules  that  have  worked  great  hardship 
upon  us. 

I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Libassl  for  his 
frankness  and  his  honest  opinion  about 
matters  in  the  conf  eroices  we  have  held. 
I  believe  he  is  a  man  of  fine  purpose. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  a  little  more 
about  what  I  believe  Is  a  very  great  wrong 
that  has  been  done  to  the  children — I  am 
thinking  now  of  the  children,  white  and 
colored — of  the  little  school  districts  that 
have  had  their  funds  abruptly  cut  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  session. 

We  have  11  of  those  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi, 10  in  Georgia.  I  beHeve  a  total  of 
34  districts  are  involved  whose  fimds 
were  cut  off  effective  Saturday  of  last 
week.  In  one  nf  the  districts  in  Missis- 
sippi, the  examiner  had  passed  on  the 
matter  back  in  May,  and  it  lay  on  the 
desk  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
for  approximately  90  days.  Then  he  up- 
held the  examiner,  and  the  matter  lay 
on  Mr.  Gardner's  desk  approximately  90 
days  more,  and  he  passed  on  it.  Then 
the  30  days  required  by  law  elapsed,  and 
the  money  was  cut  off  last  Saturday,  as 
I  have  said.  i 

Certainly,  the  school  district  thought 
there  must  be  some  reason  why  it  was 
h^d  up.  The  examiner  had  ruled  against 
them.  But  6  months  had  elapsed,  and 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
must  be  some  hope  that  the  funds  would 
be  restored. 

In  one  Instance  I  wish  to  mention, 
through  an  error  that  was  made  by  the 
examiner  as  to  dates,  the  fimds  were 
temporarily  restored.  They  should  be  re- 
stored to  an  districts  imder  the  policies 
agreed  on  during  consideration  of  this 
bilL  To  restore  these  funds  would  show 
good  faith  and  try  to  make  up  for  error. 
As  time  goes  on,  there  will  be  less  chance 
to  make  shifts  In  the  faculties  or  to  make 
any  changes.  All  the  obligations  remain 
outstanding.  Permitting  the  hatchet  to 
fall  now  on  these  little  people  is  unfair, 
unjust,  and  unconscionable. 

There  lias  been  talk  about  what  the 
record  shows,  but  consider  all  the  other 
cases  throughout  the  East  and  the  North. 
I  am  not  raising  the  sectional  issue.  I 
am  just  taking  the  word  of  the  report 
of  the  D.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 
They  say  In  their  report  for  1967 — ^I  do 
not  know  the  date,  but  It  Is  a  very  recent 
report — on  page  7 : 

The  extent  of  racial  Isolation  in  Northern 
school  systems  does  not  differ  markedly 
from  that  In  the  South.  Racial  isolation  in 
the  schools  Is  Intense,  whether  the  cities  are 
large  or  small,  whether  the  proportion  of 
Negro  children  is  large  or  small,  or  whether 
they  are  located  North  or  South. 

All  the  districts  In  all  those  areas  are 
continuing  to  receive  their  money.  They 
have  not  been  touched.  They  have  not 
even  l>een  called  upon  to  make  an  ac- 
counting. However,  the  little  districts  to 
which  I  have  referred  have  had  the  hear- 
ing, and  so  forth;  but  time  went  on,  and 
now,  in  the  middle  of  the  session,  there 
is  a  demand  that  the  law  be  followed  to 
the  letter,  and  the  Secretary  thlnlu  he 
has  to  cut  off  thetr  little  funds  in  the 
middle  of  the  session.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Senate  or  anyone  else  who  is  fair 
and  impartial  about  the  matter  approves 
of  such  a  prau;tice. 
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It  was  rather  tragic,  Mr.  President,  to 
attend  a  serious  conference  with  a  Cabi- 
net member,  as  I  did  16  months  ago,  with 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  who  has  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  same  conference, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  The  subject  matter  was  hos- 
pital guidelines.  The  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia raised  the  question  about  the  school 
guidelines,  and  Mr.  Gardner  promptly 
responded  by  saying : 

We're  going  to  do  something  about  that 
right  away.  We're  going  to  move  Into  It. 

A  very  strong  statement  was  made  to 
him  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  The 
Secretary  assured  us  that  he  was  going 
to  move  Into  that  matter  right  away. 

Sixteen  months  later  I  attended  a  con- 
ference with  HEW  at  which  the  same 
question  was  raised.  Mr.  Gardner  was  not 
present,  but  a  gentleman  representing 
HEW  said: 

For  2  years,  all  of  our  effort  has  been  di- 
rected against  the  South. 

I  have  a  pencil  memorandum  in  my 
hand  as  to  just  what  he  said.  The  Federal 
programs  have  been  directed  against 
the  South  exclusively  for  the  last  2  years. 
He  said  they  did  not  make  any  effort  to 
do  anything  else.  But  In  the  last  30  days, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  said, 
they  are  going  to  require  the  schools  else- 
where to  make  a  report.  They  have  sent 
out  inquiries — not  to  all  of  them,  but 
only  to  2,000  of  them  out  of  many  more 
thousands,  and  only  to  those  with  3,000 
or  more  pupils.  They  made  a  preliminary 
inquiry  of  "What  are  you  doing  about 
carrying  out  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964 
so  far  as  schools  are  concerned?"  and 
"What  are  you  doing  about  the  state- 
ments made  In  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Report  of  1967? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  They  are  sending  out 
letters  for  a  written  response  in  order  to 
get  some  inkling  of  what  they  can  do  to 
afford  them  a  basis  for  an  investigation: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  In  a  little  county 
In  my  State,  Stewart  County — an  agri- 
cultural county — on  Saturday  they  with- 
drew the  Federal  aid  from  the  schools 
and  affected  over  40  teachers.  They  have 
done  this  whUe  they  are  just  getting 
ready  to  start  to  look  around  elsewhere. 
They  should  go  right  back  and  give  those 
people  their  money  to  let  them  finish  the 
session. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution  to  this  debate,  and  we 
are  of  the  same  mind  on  this  matter. 
Nothing  about  restoring  funds  was  said 
in  the  letter;  but  now,  after  they  say. 
In  their  own  words,  "We  are  adopting  a 
new  program  and  new  procedures,  even 
in  the  South,"  I  believe  the  least  they 
could  do  would  be  to  restore  the  fimds 
to  the  little  districts  to  which  they  put 
the  meat  ax  last  Saturday. 

I  mean  every  word  of  this.  I  appreciate 
the  attitude  of  some  of  these  officials,  but 
I  know  that  this  Is  psirtly  a  political  pro- 
gram. It  is  directed  toward  the  Deep 
South,  and  it  is  being  carried  out  that 
way,  and  it  is  even  reflected  in  the  courts. 

They  have  gotten  decisions  from  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeal — ^whlch  I  shall  re- 


fer to  later — ^where  other  areas  have  re- 
fused to  comply,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
has  refused  to  grant  certiorari.  Lawyers 
know  that  certiorari  is  the  method  to 
decide  conflicts  between  different  circuit 
courts  of  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  full  of 
political  dynamite.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  hard  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  tries,  or  how  much  Mr.  Gardner 
may  try  to  Invade  other  areas  of  the 
country,  I  would  bet  the  last  cent  I  have 
that  nothing  Is  done  before  the  Novem- 
ber elections  of  1968.  I  predict  that  not 
$1  will  be  cut  off  outside  of  oiu'  area  of 
the  coimtry. 

This  letter  refers  to  the  fact  that  all 
of  this  is  directed  toward  the  southeast- 
em  section,  or  what  they  call  border 
States.  They  do  not  attempt  to  put  in  the 
letter  any  firm  commitment  with  respect 
to  areas  outside  of  the  southeast,  because 
that  letter  would  have  been  an  ofQcial 
notice  to  those  areas  that  "after  all, 
something  might  happen  to  you."  They 
do  not  want  to  stir  them  up.  That  is  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  with  this 
matter  for  a  long,  long  time,  month  after 
month  after  month.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple in  different  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  think  they  can  get  by  with 
anything  in  my  State.  Maybe  they  can, 
but  they  are  going  to  have  to  go  through 
some  legislative  blood  to  keep  doing  it. 
That  is  the  pattern,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  to  contend  with.  That  is  why  I  ap- 
preciate so  much  the  words  and  the  as- 
surances of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I 
know  he  means  every  word  of  it.  I  think 
that  he  will  try  hard,  but  he  has  a  big 
hill  to  climb  if  they  move  to  Interfere 
in  a  large  way  with  any  of  these  highly 
populated  cities  and  highly  populated 
States  between  now  and  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

All  of  the  money  we  have  appropriated 
here  for  personnel  and  everything  else 
just  to  carry  out  the  so-called  guidelines 
has  been  used  in  one  little  area  of  the 
coimtry.  I  do  not  wish  to  bring  trouble 
to  any  area  of  the  country  but  until  they 
do  enforce  these  guidelines  outside  the 
South,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
votes  to  correct  these  wrongs. 

The  busing  matter  has  reached  Into 
other  areas  of  the  country.  Senators  saw 
a  close  vote  here  on  that  issue  the  other 
day.  More  Senators  Icnow  more  about  it. 
They  are  feeling  it  and  their  people  su-e 
feeling  It.  We  will  have  more  political 
strength  on  this  subject  if  they  cut  the 
bone  and  the  muscle  in  trying  to  apply 
this  in  other  areas  of  the  country.  That 
Is  the  reason  I  continue  pushing  the  mat- 
ter. I  do  not  raise  sectionalism,  and  I  do 
not  try  to  raise  the  civil  rights  question. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  an  educational  bill. 

Think  of  the  power  that  Is  involved. 
There  is  $14  billion  in  this  one  bill  alone 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  men  without  guidelines.  Mr. 
President,  ask  yourself  what  chance  a 
little  school  district  has  hi  contending 
with  those  who  have  $14  billion  to  spend, 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  to  back 
them  up  with  its  legal  department,  and 
the  FBI  to  Investigate  for  them.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  able  to  bring  its  strength  and 


far-reaching  power,  backed  up 'by  the 
White  House.  Senators  need  not  doubt 
it — backed  up  by  the  White  House  where 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything 
else. 

This  will  not  end  the  matter.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  listed  as  having  accepted 
the  letter  as  the  substitute  for  the  Rus- 
sell amendment,  or  the  substitute  for 
anything  else. 

The  Russell  amendment,  I  wish  to 
stats,  had  not  a  thing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  the  substance  of  civil  rights;  it  did 
not  touch,  topside  or  bottom,  on  any- 
thing except  a  mere  procedural  matter. 

00  under  your  own  guidelines  and  have 
everything  you  want,  but  do  not  cut  that 
money  off  once  the  school  term  started. 

That  is  what  it  said  and  that  is  all  it 
said. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain 
the  Senate,  but  there  is  another  matter 
and  this  is  quite  serious,  indeed.  I  have 
alluded  to  it  and  it  needs  to  be  said  be- 
fore the  debate  closes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  comment  on 
what  the  Senator  said. 

1  assure  the  Senator  of  my  support. 
The  Senator,  In  effect,  said  he  is  not 
through  with  this  matter,  that  he  Intends 
to  continue  to  press  for  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  fair  handling  of  disputed 
cases.  I  gave  the  Senator  my  assurance 
that  I  am  not  through  with  it  either.  I 
shall  be  working  with  him  and  other 
Senators  on  any  specific  case  in  which 
he  feels  there  is  a  new  variance  with 
what  a  fair  handling  of  the  case  would 
be. 

I  want  him  to  luiow  that  I  will  be  with 
him  pressing  the  department  for  con- 
sideration. I  will  not  be  alone.  My  entire 
committee  will  be  with  me.  We  intend  to 
do  that  very  thing  in  carrying  out  our 
surveillance  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  Is  going  to  be 
effective  and  of  some  help,  but  the  Sen- 
ator has  a  hard  hill  to  climb,  because  It 
is  in  the  heads  of  many  people  that  it  is 
only  to  apply  to  these  areas  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  a  few  other 
States  in  a  small  area  of  the  country. 
After  all,  it  will  not  help  much,  and  there 
is  not  much  that  they  can  do  about  it.  I 
welcome  the  Senator  as  a  valuable  and 
effective  ally. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  phase 
I  wish  to  discuss,  and  this  is  quite  serious. 

These  guidelines  have  been  before 
three  circuit  courts  of  appeals  of  this  Na- 
tion. One  of  the  decisions  Involved  what 
I  shall  call  the  New  Orleans  Circuit 
Court.  I  am  going  to  read  a  brief  state- 
ment here  covering  those  three  circuit 
courts  of  appeals  but,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  have  to  leave  the  Cham- 
ber shorUy,  I  will  say  that  two  of  the- 
three  circuit  courts  of  appeals  decisions 
refused  to  follow  the  guidelines  as  set  up 
with  reference  to  schools.  The  New  Or- 
leans Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  did  uphold 
those  guidelines,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel. 
It  is  the  one  which  says,  in  effect,  that 
the  affirmative  duty  of  the  trustees  is  to 
go  out  and  bring  about  the  Integration, 
which  is  far  beyond  anything  the  Su- 
prone  Court  ever  said. 
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When  those  matters  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on 
what  we  call  a  writ  of  certiorari,  the 

Court — and  I  say  this  with  deference 

should  have  intervened  and  adopted  one 
rule.  I  thought,  but  they  rejected  It  and 
refused  to  pass  on  it.  so  that  you  have 
not  only  schools  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  United  States  operating  on 
different  standards  sent  down  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  but  you  also  have  them  operat- 
ing under  a  different  court  rule  as  handed 
down  by  the  Circuit  Courp  of  Appeals  of 
New  Orleans,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  will  not  do  anything 
about  it. 

Therefore,  we  have  two  strikes  against 
us  on  that  front.  I  am  going  to  review 
those  cases. 

Mr.   ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  As  I  understood  It,  there 
was  a  decision  of  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
for  my  circuit,  the  fourth  circuit,  which 
upheld  the  freedom  of  choice  doctrine 
Mr.  STE>fNlS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  If  I  understood  the  com- 
mentator on  the  radio  a  moment  ago 
the  Supreme  Court  today  granted  cer- 
tiorari to  review  that  decision  and  deter- 
mine whether  there  was  any  place  left  in 
our  law  for  the  freedom  of  choice 
doctrine. 

Mr.  BTENNIS.  I  am  certainly  glad  to 
be  informed  of  that  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  did  not  know  that  that 
ruling  had  oome  down  today.  Well,  that 
is  a  step — that  is  one  step.  TTie  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  might  have 
filed  a  brief  on  that.  I  welcome  it.  I  hope 
that  he  contributed  on  other  fronts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi will  yield,  I  am  speaktog  face- 
tiously now  when  I  say  that  I  was  not 
party  to  it  but  I  would  be  very  glad  at  any 
time  to  support  having  that  case  tried 
It  should  have  been  tried.  I  think  It 
should  be  settled  once  and  for  aQ. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know  that  was  the 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
Well,  until  that  matter  is  passed  on 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  in  regard  to  Supreme 
Court  decisions  on  this  matter.  He  has 
much  more  confidence  in  that  court  than 
I  have.  On  the  basis  of  recent  decisions 
they  have  followed  to  the  letter  the  briefs 
sent  down  there  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  They  have  taken  their  decisions 
right  out  of  those  briefs,  apparently 
without  doing  any  coUateral  work  on  the 
side  and  without  regard  to  precedent, 
law,  the  Constitution  or  simple  Justice. 

For  my  part,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
avoid  seeing  any  of  these  cases  go  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  because  I  have  no 
confidence  whatever  in  the  biased  lean- 
ings of  the  court  in  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  During  the  13  years  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  in  this  body  with 
my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  caught  him  in  an  error. 
He  is  in  error  when  he  infers  that  I  have 


any  enthusiasm  about  the  Supreme 
Court's  having  anything  to  do  with  deci- 
sions on  any  question  arising  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  intended  by 
our  Pounding  Fathers  to  be  independent 
of  all  political  influences  and  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Constitution  alone.  But  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  now  constituted,  has 
made  itself  Independent  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  setting  me  right. 
Prom  the  decisions  I  have  read  emanat- 
ing from  that  body,  he  has  correctly  de- 
scribed the  Supreme  Court  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Let  me  respond  in  a 
sentence  or  two.  My  complaint  here  was 
about  one  rule  for  those  of  ns  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  country  under 
that  court  ruling,  and  at  least  another 
ruling  for  the  other  parts  of  the  country. 
I  have  slight  doubt  only  as  to  how  the 
Supreme  Court  is  going  to  rule.  I  think 
that  entertaining  a  case,  and  having  this 
court  decision  from  the  New  Orleans  cir- 
cuit, which  I  think  was  lobbied  for  to  a 
degree — I  could  not  prove  that — ^It  was 
lobbied  for  to  a  degree,  in  order  to  back 
up  the  Civn  Rights  Act  of  1964.  To  have 
that  as  the  final  word.  I  do  not  approve. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.  Mr.    President,    will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  ample  time  in  the  future  for  us 
to  talk  about  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  judges  in  various  regions  in  this 
country  as  to  their  different  attitudes  to- 
ward the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Some  of  us 
hare  talked  in  the  past  and.  I  am  sure, 
will  have  our  say  in  the  future,  on  this 
subject.  I  am  one  of  those. 

I  rise  at  this  time  simply  to  say  that  It 
is  most  refreshing  to  me  that  a  great 
Senator  from  another  part  of  the  coim- 
try,  other  than  the  South,  is  doing  a  fear- 
less thing  in  this  particular  matter,  in 
recognizing  the  fact  that  much  less  than 
fair  treatment  has  been  given  the  south- 
em  school  districts  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  have  addressed  themselves,  and 
has  gone  to  the  trouble,  through  a  period 
of  days  of  negotiations,  to  work  out  what 
appears  to  me,  as  now  presented  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare,  to  offer 
much  fairer  treatment  in  tlie  future  for 
school  districts  in  that  part  of  the  Na- 
tion which,  in  part,  I  represent. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moksk]  for  his  soise 
of  fairness,  his  sense  of  fearlessness,  and 
his  willingness  to  deal  with  the  matter 
which  others,  more  timid  than  he,  have 
been  unwilling  to  touch.  It  seema  to  me 
that  is  the  outstanding  thing  about  this 
particular  matter.  It  is  only  fair  that  the 
school  districts,  if  they  are  doing  some- 
thing wrong,  should  be  notified  a  little 
ahead  of  time,  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  correct  it.  Then  if  they  have  not  cor- 
rected it,  by  September  1,  to  be  shown, 
through  initiation  of  proceedings,  then 
they  must  answer  formally.  It  is  only 
fair,  that  unless  those  proceedings  have 
been  gone  through  with,  the  school  dis- 
tricts not  be  disturbed  during  the  eon- 


duct  of  the  regular  term,  because  the 
welfare  of  the  children  who  go  to  those 
schools,  and  the  communities  affected,  is 
concerned  In  the  very  greatest  degree. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  my  good  friend  from  Oregon  for 
his  sense  of  fairness,  for  his  f eariessness 
in  this  delicate  and  difficult  matter 
which  shows,  in  my  opinion,  that  he  is  a 
very  great  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  mp 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  appreciate  very,  very  much 
his  statement.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have  discussed 
the  procedural  problems.  As  I  said 
earlier  today,  the  Senator  from  Plorida 
has  never  yielded  one  Wt  In  regard  to 
the  legislative  substance  of  the  problem 
ahead  of  us,  so  far  as  the  compliance 
cases  are  concerned.  But  he  and  I  have 
been  of  one  mind,  and  he  has  been  very 
helpful  to  me,  as  have  other  Senators 
whom  I  mentioned  earlier,  in  trying  to 
impress  upon  the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  that  we  ar«  go- 
ing to  insist  upon  procedural  due  pro- 
cess. That  is  what  is  basic  here.  That  Is 
why  I  think  the  resolution  of  this  matter 
along  the  lines  of  the  guarantees  we  have 
obtained  from  the  Department,  Is  going 
to  be  lielpful  to  every  school  district  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  i  want  the 
record  to  show  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  played  a  very  Important  part  in 
helping  us  get  those  guarantees. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks,  because  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  knows  that  he  is  not 
trying  to  do  us  any  favors.  He  is  acting 
through  a  sense  of  right.  Justice,  and 
fairness. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  once  more  for  yielding 
to  me.  He  has  been  most  gracious. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief. 


SCHOOL    DiaCSnCXNATIOM    IN    RKVZItSX 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  a  number  of  us  expressed  the 
fear  and  apprehension  that  the  bill,  if 
passed,  would  result  in  administrative 
and  Judicial  interpretations  and  appli- 
cations Imposing  onerous,  harsh  and 
heavyhanded  principles  of  desegrega- 
tion on  the  school  systans  of  the  Deep 
South  and  lighter  and  less  oneroiis  prin- 
ciples on  school  systems  elsewhere.  In 
other  words,  we  foresaw  the  very  clear 
probability  that  from  the  bill  there  would 
arise  a  double  standard  of  application 
which  would  result  in  school  discrimina- 
tion in  reverse. 

Because  of  diverse  opinions  by  differ- 
ent circuit  courts  of  appeals,  this  xm- 
happy  and  unconceivable  situation  has 
now  become  a  grim  reality.  In  the  fifth 
circuit,  which  Includes  th© States  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi.  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  the  harsh  and  mailed  fist 
decision  in  United  States  v.  Jefferson 
County  Board  of  Education,  372  Fed.  Id 
836,  decided  December  29.  1966.  has  re- 
sulted in  extreme  standards  of  desegre- 
gation which  do  not  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  as  I  shall  point 
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out.  this  decision  Is  in  conflict  with  the 
school  desegregation  holdings  In  at  least 
two  other  circuits. 

These  are  not  the  circuits  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  be- 
cause I  have  not  included  them  In  my 
work. 

In  the  Jefferson  Coimty  Boeoti  of  Edu- 
cation decision  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  court,  in  an  opinion  by  Circuit  Judge 
John  Minor  Wisdom,  issued  a  broad  and 
sweeping  decree  upholding  the  HEW 
guidelines  in  their  entirety  and  directing 
that  the  school  authorities  take  affirma- 
tive action  to  forcibly  integrate  and  mix 
the  schools,  faculties,  and  facilities  "lock, 
stock,  and  barrel." 

That  Is  their  language,  not  mine.  I 
have  never  heard  language  exactly  like 
t±iat  in  an  opinion  of  a  high  coiu-t.  A 
great  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  opinion 
reads  more  like  an  argiunent.  It  Is  an 
argument  rather  than  an  opinion  of  the 
court,  in  my  opinion. 

The  court  said  that  the  decree  which 
It  directed  contemplated  "continuing  Ju- 
dicial evaluation  of  compliance  by  meas- 
lu-ing  the  pertormance — not  merely  the 
promised  pertormance— of  school  boards 
in  carrying  out  their  constitutional  ob- 
ligation 'to  disestablish  dual,  racially 
segregated  school  systems  and  to  achieve 
substantial  Integration  within  such  sys- 
tems.'" 

The  opinion  further  stated : 

Ttie  decree  places  responslbUlty  on  achool 
authorities  to  take  afflrmaUve  action  to 
bring  about  *  unitary,  nonraclal  school  sys- 
tem. •  •  •  The  Constitution  requires  public 
school  systems  to  Integrate  students,  facul- 
ties, facilities  and  activities. 

The  court  even  turned  its  back  on  the 
voluntary  or  permissive  freedom  of  choice 
plans  and  said: 

In  place  of  permissive  freedom  of  choice 
there  must  be  a  mandatory  annual  free  choice 
of  schools  by  all  students,  both  white  and 
Negro. 

A  motion  for  a  stay  of  execution  and 
enforcement  of  the  Judgment  in  this  ease 
was  denied  by  the  Supreme  Coxirt  on 
April  17.  1967—386  UJ3.,  1001— and  cer- 
tiorari was  denied  by  the  Court  on  Oc- 
tober 9,  1967—36  U3.  Law  Week,  page 
314.  • 

Before  discussing  the  cases  from  other 
circuits  which  make  It  clear  that  the 
school  desegregation  law  in  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit is  far  more  demanding  and  rigorous 
than  In  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  I  would 
say  this:  It  is  too  late  to  argue  the  sound- 
ness of  the  decision  in  Brown  against 
Board  of  Education.  However,  that  case 
merely  declared  the  constitutional  right 
of  Negro  children  to  attend  public  schools 
of  their  own  free  choice  without  restraint 
by  State  action.  In.  other  words,  it  pro- 
scribed enforced  segregation.  The  Jeffer- 
son County  School  Board  case  was  the 
first  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  that 
school  authorities  take  direct  and  affirm- 
ative action  to  bring  about  actual  in- 
tegration of  the  races  by  forcibly  mixing 
and  integrating  the  schools  without  re- 
gard to  other  considerations  or  the  will 
or  wish  of  either  race. 

In  conflict  with  the  fifth  circuit  deci- 
sion is  Dean  v.  Cincinnati  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 369  Fed.  Id.  55,  decided  Decem- 
ber 6,  1966.  This  was  a  decision  from  the 
sixth  circuit,  which  embraces  the  States 
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of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee. A  suit  was  brought  in  the  district 
court  to  Impair  operati(xi  of  allegedly  de 
facto  racially  segregated  public  schools 
and  for  other  relief.  The  sixth  circuit 
court  afBrmed  the  order  of  the  district 
court  granting  the  defeiMiant's  motion 
for  Judgment  at  the  close  of  plaintiff's 
case.  It  said: 

Appellants,  however,  argue  that  the  state 
must  take  afflixnative  steps  to  balance  the 
schools  to  counteract  the  variety  of  private 
pressures  that  now  operate  to  restrict  the 
range  of  choices  presented  to  each  school 
child.  Such  a  theory  of  constltatlonal  duty 
woaW  destroy  the  well-settled  principle  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  governs  only 
state  action.  Under  such  a  theory,  all  action 
would  be  state  action,  either  because  the 
state  Itself  had  moved  directly,  or  because 
some  private  person  had  acted  and  thereby 
created  the  supposed  duty  of  the  state  to 
counteract  any  consequences. 

The  court  then  upheld  the  rieigthbor- 
hood  school  plan  even  though  "a  particu- 
lar child  may  be  attending  a  school  com- 
posed of  exclusively  Negro  pupils,"  say- 
ing: 

We  read  Brown  as  prohibiting  only  en- 
forced segregation. 

Certiorari  was  denied  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  same  time  certiorari  was 
denied  in  the  Jefferson  County  case  pre- 
viously mentioned. 

In  CZarfc  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Little 
Rock  School  District.  374  Fed.  Id.  569. 
decided  Mareh  31,  1967.  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals,  which  embraces 
the  States  of  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Minnesota,  Nebra^a,  Iowa,  Mis- 
souri, and  Arkansas  specifically  declined 
to  follow  the  HEW  guideline  and  the  fifth 
cireult's  opinion  in  the  Jefferson  County 
case  that  all  freedom  of  ch(rfce  plans 
must  Include  mandatory  annual  choice. 
The  court  said: 

Appellants  have  made  no  showing  that  this 
non -mandatory  freedom  of  choice  plan  to 
laterally  transfer  schools  has  Infringed  their 
constitutional  tights. 

I  recognize  that  many  arguments  on 
legal  niceties  could  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  cases  I  have  mentioned.  Never- 
theless, it  Is  clear  that  the  practical  effect 
and  realistic  impact  of  these  decisions  Is 
that  a  much  harsher  and  demanding  law 
with  reference  to  school  desegregation 
exists  In  the  fifth  circuit — the  Deep 
South— than  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  cir- 
cuits. This  Is  intolerable  and  unbearable 
and  Is  not  what  the  Congress  Intended  in 
passing  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  In 
this  delicate  matter  involving  constitu- 
tional rights  there  should  be  one  rule  of 
law  equally  applicable  throughout  the 
land. 

Since  the  Supreme  Coint  has  not 
settled  the  law  and  eliminated  the  con- 
flict, the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  should  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  enforce  its  guidelines  equally  and 
imlformly  throughout  the  Nation  so  that 
the  rules  applicable  to  one  section  will  be 
equaDy  applicable  to  all.  I  call  upon  them 
to  do  this  without  delay.  School  discrimi- 
nation In  reverse  most  be  ended  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Just  one  word  further  and  I  have  fin- 
ished. I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  sounder 
American  Institution  than  that  of  the 
community  school.  It  Is  a  source  of  lecun- 
ing,  training,  pride,  and  activi^  of  all 


the  people  of  the  communify  from  the 
time  they  reach  4  or  6  years  of  age 
up  to  graodmotherhood  and  grand- 
fatherhood.  I  believe  that  more  good  has 
oome  from  the  community  g/'.hn»iit  than 
from  any  other  institution  we  have,  by 
all  means. 

This  plan,  wbida.  one  court  has  up- 
held and  the  other  two  have  condemned, 
is  a  plan  proposed  by  HEW  to  aboUah  the 
community  school,  the  neighborhood 
schooL  Call  it  by  whatever  name  you 
wish,  they  have  the  bit  in  their  teeth  and 
they  are  running,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, to  abolish  the  cocomunity 
schools  in  order  to  carry  out  their  guide- 
lines. 

When  the  community  schools  go — if 
they  go — down  the  drain  will  go  a  great 
deal  of  that  which  has  made  America 
great.  It  is  there  that  we  get  our  early 
Ideas,  not  only  ideas  of  learning,  but  our 
early  ideas  of  patriotism,  our  early  ideas 
of  things  that  have  cem^ited  us  together 
as  a  great  people  who  thus  far  have  been 
strong  in  power.  I  do  not  believe  we 
co&ld  take  a  more  backward  step  con- 
cerning the  soundness  and  security  of 
our  Nation  than  to  effectively  abolish 
the  community  schools. 

I  feel  that  I  know  something  about 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  those  mothers 
of  New  York  City  who.  Just  last  week, 
had  their  picture  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  Yoric  Times,  marching,  begging, 
and  pleading  that  their  little  neighbor- 
hood sciiooi  not  be  taken  away  from 
them  and  their  children  sent  to  other 
parts  of  the  city,  and  chUdr^i  from  other 
parts  of  the  city  brought  in  their  place. 
Thank  the  Lord — it  seems  like  a  miracle, 
but  within  2  days  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment order  was  issued  that  at  least  sus- 
pended the  order  against  which  those 
mothers  were  protesting. 

Frankly.  I  think  the  sentiment  for  this 
kind  of  thing  must  come  from  the  grass- 
roots. I  believe  it  will  oome.  This  is  raie 
Instance  where  they  have  overshot  the 
mark  when  they  try  to  liquidate  or 
destroy  the  neighborhood  school.  It  is  the 
begintiing  of  a  setback  for  them. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon, and  I  want  to  pay  a  special  tribute 
to  Mr.  Charles  Cambell  of  Senator  Ros- 
SEix's  staff  who  has  assisted  me  during 
this  d^ate,  especially  while  Senator 
RussKU.  was  away.  Mr.  Cambell  was  most 
helpful  In  the  conferences,  m^irtng  ar- 
rangements for  other  meetings  and  in 
compiling  information  of  a  highly  Im- 
portant nature.  He  is  very  able,  and  his 
long  hours  of  work  have  made  a  special 
contribution  to  the  entire  effort  here. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  join  Senator  Rus- 
sell in  thanking  Senator  Stennis  for  his 
leadership  last  week,  in  the  absence  of 
Senator  Russell,  in  a  whole  series  of 
conferences  we  had  with  the  Department, 
with  the  Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  who  brought 
these  messages  froa  the  Secretary  him- 
s^,  who  was  oat  of  the  dty  at  the  time 
ot  the  conferences,  addressing  the  AFL- 
CIO  Convention. 

What  I  want  this  Record  to  rfiow  is 
that  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  had 
not  glvCTi  me  the  help  that  he  gave,  and 
if  I  had  not  given  the  help  to  him  to 
which  he  was  entitled,  we  m^ht  not  have 
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established  the  point  of  urgency  upon  the 
Department;  for  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  I  made  perfectly  clear  that 
this  bill  would  be  in  Jeopardy  if  we  did 
not  receive  a  clarification  of  procedure, 
60  that  we  would  have  no  doubt  that  we 
could  rely  upon  procedural  due  process 
In  the  carrying  out  of  compliance  policies 
of  the  Department.  That  was  the  Impor- 
tant thing,  and  we  established  it. 

I  want  to  say — now  that  it  is  all  over — 
as  far  as  our  negotiations  in  those  con- 
ferences are  concerned,  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  helped  me  immeasur- 
ably by  making  clear,  toward  the  end 
of  each  conference,  that  he  was  reserv- 
ing judgment  until  he  had  the  final 
letter.  I  wish  to  say  I  think  that  was  very 
helpful  in  leaving  no  room  for  doubt 
in  the  minds  of  the  Secretary  and  his 
associates  that  he  and  I  and  all  those 
we  spoke  for — including  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  the  Senator  from  North 
Csu-olina,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama,  and  all  the  rest  who 
have  been  working  with  us  on  this  prob- 
lem— considered  that  the  chips  were 
down,  and  that  we  had  to  have  a  recogni- 
tion that  realized  the  lu-gency  of  this 
problem. 

Having  said  that  by  way  of  thanks  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  I  also  wish 
to  say  that  the  Department  officials  are 
to  be  equally  highly  commended  for  step- 
ping up  to  the  issue  and  being  of  the 
help  they  have  been  to  us  in  bringing 
about  what  I  think  is  a  legislative  his- 
tory that  will  remove  much  of  the  prob- 
lem we  have  had  with  them. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thanl^  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  most  sincerely.  We  could 
not  have  reached  this  end  without  his 
very  strong  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
North  Carolina's  ablest  Representatives 
in  Congress,  Representative  Lawrence 
H.  PoiTNTAiN.  of  the  Second  North  Caro- 
lina District,  persuaded  the  House  to 
adopt  an  amendment  which  undertook 
to  deal  with  this  problem.  That  amend- 
ment was  eliminated  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee; and,  while  I  frankly  favored  the 
Fountain  amendment,  I  foimd  that  the 
votes  were  not  in  sight  to  restore  the 
Fountain  amendment  to  the  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on 
what  they  have  said.  I  am  compelled  to 
say,  however  that  they  ignored  Mark 
Twain's  advice. 

Mark  Twain  is  reputed  to  have  said: 

Truth  18  very  precious;  use  It  sparingly. 

They  did  not  use  truth  sparingly.  They 
stated  some  facts  which  needed  to  be 
stated  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  needed 
to  be  heard  by  the  Nation. 

I  spent  most  of  my  energy  during  the 
year  1964  opposing  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 1  was  especially  opposed  to  title 
VL  To  me,  title  VI  was  and  Is  exceed- 
ingly imwise  in  that,  by  vesting  in  the 
same  Department  the  power  to  write 
regulations  which  have  the  force  of  law, 
the  power  to  investigate  alleged  viola- 
tions of  title  VI,  the  power  to  prefer 
charges  of  violations  of  title  VI  and.  to 


a  large  extent,  the  power  to  make  a 
judicial  determination  of  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  those  charges,  title  VI  served 
to  combine  legislative  power,  executive 
power,  and  Judicial  power  in  one  agency 
of  the  Government  and,  in  so  doing  was, 
in  my  judgment,  creating  the  very  es- 
sence of  tyranny. 

I  also  opposed  title  VI  on  the  ground 
that  it  represented  perhaps  the  greatest 
concentration  of  power — and  in  many 
cases  naked  power — in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington.  As 
I  stated  while  title  VI  was  under  con- 
sideration, it  provided  that  imcounted 
billions  of  dollars  of  Federal  funds  should 
be  used  to  either  bribe  or  browbeat  local 
governments  into  an  acceptance  of  what 
I  declared  at  that  time  to  be  the  imde- 
fined  notions  of  Federal  bureaucrats  in 
respect  to  racial  matters. 

However,  Congress  approved  title  VI; 
and  at  the  time  title  VI  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  floor  mtinager  of  the  bill,  now 
the  distinguished  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  declared  that  the  purpose 
of  title  VI  and  the  purpose  of  the  title 
which  referred  to  the  bringing  of  suits 
in  school  matters  were  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination, and  not  to  compel  integra- 
tion. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  taken  a  different  view 
of  the  purpose  of  title  VI  and  of  the 
school  title;  and  we  are  likely  to  have, 
in  the  days  ahead,  some  further  problems 
which  will  require  a  very  high  degree  of 
statesmanship  for  their  solution. 

Unfortunately,  after  title  VI  became 
law,  in  all  too  many  cases,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
employed  people  who  had  the  blind 
minds  of  crusaders — and  who  were  with- 
out experience  in  the  educational  field 
and  in  the  operation  of  hospitals  for  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  injured — to 
enforce  title  VI  according  to  the  per- 
sonal notions  of  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare in  the  Southern  States. 

Those  men,  many  of  whom,  as  I  have 
said,  were  blind  crusaders  for  a  cause, 
undertook  to  take  charge  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  schools  and  the  operation  of 
<the  hospitals  in  the  Southern  States. 
They  caused  a  great  deal  of  consterna- 
tion, a  great  deal  of  confiulon,  and  a 
great  deal  of  chaos. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is  due  the 
thanks  of  at  least  the  Southern  States, 
if  not  of  the  entire  Nation,  for  proposing 
an  amendment  in  an  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  the  chaos  that  is  created 
where  school  funds  were  cut  off  after  the 
beginning  of  the  term.  That  always 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  thing  tq  do,  be- 
cause the  deprivation  that  was  caused  by 
so  doing  fell  upon  the  innocent  children, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  making 
of  the  policies  of  the  schools  involved. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  their  great  service  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  also  especially  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  legislative  bodies, 
at  the  North  Carolina  level  and,  at  the 
Federal  level,  in  both  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
never  seen  exhibited  to  a  higher  degree 
an  understanding  of  the  problem  in- 


volved and  a  patience  and  willingness  to 
go  to  any  lengths  to  find  a  solution  which 
would  ameliorate  the  tragic  situation 
caused  where  school  funds  are  cut  off 
after  the  beginning  of  a  term. 

I  have  frequently  taken  occasion  to 
say  that  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  one  of  the  great  lawyers 
of  this  Nation.  I  think  that  I  am  perhaps 
a  qualified  judge  in  this  field  because  I 
have  spent  the  major  portion  of  my  life 
associating  and  contesting  with  lawyers. 

I  think  that  the  present  solution  of  the 
problems — which  may  not  be  a  perfect 
solution — is  a  solution  which  in  a  great 
many  of  the  cases  will  put  an  end  to  what 
has  been  causing  most  of  the  chaos  under 
title  VI  in  the  field  of  public  education 
in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  found 
this  solution  not  only  because  he  is,  in 
my  book,  the  greatest  advocate  of  pub- 
lic education  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  but  also  because  he  Is  a 
great  lawyer  and,  to  him  as  a  great  law- 
yer, any  administration  of  the  law  in 
an  unequal  manner  is  repugnant  to  the 
very  essence  of  justice. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  recognizes 
that  if  any  law  is  to  be  an  Instrument  of 
justice,  it  must  be  a  law  which  applies 
to  all  men  or  institutions  in  like  manner 
under  all  circumstances,  regardless  of 
the  geographical  location  of  those  men 
or  institutions. 

Fiu-thermore,  he  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity In  any  system  of  justice  of  having 
what  we  call  due  process  law  and  what 
Daniel  Webster  so  well  called  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  recognizes 
that  no  justice  can  be  done  unless  a  per- 
son or  an  Institution  whose  rights  are  to 
be  affected  has  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  be  heard.  As  a  result  of  the  very 
patient  and  imderstandlng  work  of  the 
Senator  in  respect  to  this  problem  raised 
by  the  Fountain  amendment  and  by  the 
Russell  amendment,  we  have  here  a 
pledge  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  which  operates  as  a 
guarantee  that  hereafter  in  these  cases 
chaos  is  to  be  averted  by  settling  these 
problems  in  virtually  all  cases  before 
the  beginning  of  the  school  term. 

In  tlie  fine  work  which  he  has  done  in 
enabling  the  Senate  to  find  a  solution  for 
a  great,  difficult,  and  trying  problem,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
rendered  a  service  for  schoolchildren 
which  it  is  impossible  to  overmagnlfy. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  him  for 
all  that  he  has  done  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  me  to  reply  to  his  kind  re- 
marks, because  I  do  not  have  to  tell  any- 
one in  the  Senate  that  when  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  makes  remarks 
they  come  out  of  a  sincerity  of  heart 
and  an  honesty  of  mind  that  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  concerning  their  moti- 
vation. 

As  one  who  taught  constitutional  doc- 
trines in  every  course  I  taught  when  I 
was  teaching  in  a  law  school,  and,  as 
one  who,  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty  of  my 
law  school,  was  assigned  to  teach  an 
advanced  course  in  constitutional  law 
that  we  added  to  our  currlculvmi  under 
the  label  of  leglslatl<Hi — but  legislation 
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taught  from  the  standpoint  of  constitu- 
tionsd  law — I  say  to  the  Senator  fnan 
North  Carolina  that  despite  my  long  pro- 
fessional Interest  In  the  subject,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  been 
one  of  the  best  teachers  of  constitutional 
law  under  whom  I  have  ever  sat.  The 
brilliant  record  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  made  in  the  Senate 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law  causes 
us  not  only  to  admire  his  record  but  also 
to  stand  in  awe  of  it  time  and  time  again. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  worked 
with  him  on  a  series  of  proposals  of  his 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law  and 
have  learned  much  from  him  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  Earlier  this  year,  I  testified 
before  his  subcommittee  on  this  irtiole 
subject  matter  of  the  obligation  of  the 
Congress  to  exercise  to  a  greater  degree 
its  checking  power  under  the  Constitu- 
tion In  respect  to  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 

I  have  worked  with  him  in  connec- 
tion with  otir  judicial  review  bill,  which 
Incidentally  we  have  as  an  amendment 
to  the  pending  legislation  in  the  field 
of  edacatkm. 

Here  we  have  a  great  Senator  who,  be- 
fore he  came  here,  was  a  supreme  court 
justice  in  his  State  and  who  Is  one  who 
has  demonstrated  by  example  the  mean- 
ing of  the  principle  that  we  are  fighting 
for  here  today — ^the  uniform  application 
of  constitutional  guarantees  and  the  in- 
sistence that  there  be  uniformity  of 
procedural  due  process  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
Otherwise,  there  just  would  not  be  due 
process.  We  either  do  it  for  all,  or  we.  In 
effect,  break  down  the  principle  so  that 
It  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  its  applica- 
tion to  any  individual  or  group. 

I  wanted  to  say  this,  because  I  think 
the  statement  should  be  made  for  the 
Record  as  to  this  expert  among  us  when 
it  comes  to  this  matter  of  insisting  that 
when  we  come  to  evaluating  legislation, 
as  we  are  doing  today,  we  ask  ourselves 
as  Senators  the  question:  "Is  this  legisla- 
tion, legislation  that  we  can  go  back 
home  and  say  to  our  constituents  that 
we  saw  to  it  that,  within  the  framework 
of  constitutional  guarantees  on  which 
they  are  entitled  to  protection  «in  con- 
nection with  each  and  every  bill  we  act 
upon,  they  were  protected." 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  say  very  q\ilckly, 
if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  has  a  brief  state- 
ment he  wishes  to  make.  However,  if  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  an  amendment  that 
my  committee  will  accept  and  take  to 
conference.  As  far  as  I  know.  It  is  the 
only  other  amendment  that  will  be  con- 
.    sidered. 

I  should  like  to  get  it  out  of  the  way 
and  have  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts explain  It,  and  I  will  then  reswi  the 
very  brief  statement  of  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  that  wm  prepared  in  behsdf 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  U  that  is  agreeable  to 

the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 

the  Senator  from  Arizona,  I  yield  to  the 

Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the 


Senator  does  that,  I  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  OregcHi  for 
his  most  gracious  and  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  is  most  kind. 
But  what  I  have  said  Is  unanswerable. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
mend  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  ttie  Rscoro,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  54,  after  line  11,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sbc.  114.  Section  212  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  196S  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  *(e)  In  its  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  be  made  on  January  31. 
1969.  the  Council  shall  report  specifically  on 
which  of  the  various  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and  of 
other  public  and  private  educational  pro- 
grams for  educationally  deprived  children, 
hold  the  highest  promise  for  raising  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  these  education&Uy 
deprived  chUdren." " 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  this  amendment  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  Is  very  simple.  It  would  require 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Ed- 
ucation of  Disadvantaged  Children  to  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  which  of  the  various  types  of  com- 
pensatory education  programs  for  dis- 
advantaged children  hold  the  highest 
promise  for  raising  the  educational  at- 
tainment of  these  children. 

I  think  that  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvan- 
taged Children  is  a  suitable  group  to  un- 
dertake this  effort.  The  Coimcll  was  set 
up  by  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  It  is  charged  with 
evaluating  both  title  I's  program  of  aid 
for  education  of  low-income  families  and 
other  Government  and  private  programs 
aimed  at  the  same  result.  Its  12  mem- 
bers are  educators,  attorneys,  and  public 
officials. 

They  are:  C.  Meredith  Wilson,  chair- 
man, former  president  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  now  director  of  the  Center 
for  Advanced  Study  In  the  Behavioral 
Sciences  at  Stanford  University;  Lewis 
Bnmo,  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. State  of  Washington;  Dr.  John  F. 
Fischer,  president.  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Edward  B.  Hanlfy, 
attorney.  Ropes  smd  Gray,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Frank  E.  Karelson,  attorney,  Karelson, 
Karelson,  Lawrence  &  Nathan,  New 
York;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Koontz,  teacher, 
Salisbury,  N.C.;  Hon.  Mildred  Lillis,  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeals,  Los  Angeles;  Dr. 
Sidney  P.  Marland.  Jr.,  superintendent, 
Pittsburgh  Pubhc  Schools;  Victor  Reu- 
ther.  United  Auto  Workers;  Joseph 
Rosen,  division  of  education.  University 
of  Ulinols;  Hon.  Terry  Sanford,  former 
Governor  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Ralph 
W.  Tyler,  former  director.  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Stanford  University. 

These  distinguished  and  experienced 
Individuals,  while  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent are  not  full-time  employees  of  the 


Government.  They  are  objective.  They 
do  not  have  any  particular  Institutional 
bias  towards  any  specific  program  or 
agency.  They  represent  varying  dis- 
ciplines, "niey  are  independent. 

In  short,  I  think  they  would  be  well- 
quallfled  to  undertake  the  task  set  for 
them  by  my  amendment.  In  actually 
dotog  the  work,  they  would  be  able  to 
draw  upon  the  resources  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
should  the  President  or  the  Secretary  so 
direct. 

More  than  22,000  separate  projects 
have  been  designed  and  approved  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  reaching  P.3  mlUion  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  children  in  the 
50  States  and  the  territories.  The  annual 
cost  of  tiUe  I  exceeds  $1  billion.  Untold 
numbers  of  significant  projects  also 
aimed  at  the  disadvantaged  have  been 
undertaken  with  other  public  or  private 
funds — as  in  OEO's  tutorial  programs. 
State  and  locally  funded  programs,  or 
programs  developed  through  community 
chest  or  united  fimd  drives. 

The  examples  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  are  legion,  because  the 
need  is  great  and  It  is  recognised.  And, 
because  many  people  are  anxious  to  help 
these  children  who  start  the  long  process 
of  educating  thonselves  with  two  strikes 
against  them. 

But  we  simply  do  not  know  whldi  types 
of  progrsuns  are  doing  a  better  job  than 
others.  Title  I  supports  after-hours 
classes,  voluntary  open  enrollment  pro- 
grams, communications  skills  projects, 
concentrated  services  classes,  and  com- 
munity involvement  efforts.  All  these 
bring  marked  improvements  in  the  op- 
portunities available  to  people  from  cul- 
turally deprived  backgrounds. 

But  we  must  have  some  better  way  of 
measuring  the  Impact  of  these  programs 
upon  students  than  we  do  now.  As  one 
example,  standardized  tests,  now  In  com- 
mon use,  reflect  certain  assumptions 
about  the  cultural  and  educational  back- 
grounds of  those  being  tested.  These 
assumptions  are  drawn  upon  the  expe- 
riences of  children  from  upper  and 
middle-income  families. 

But  poor  children  do  not  have  books 
read  to  them.  They  do  not  go  away  in  the 
summer.  They  do  not  eat  three  good 
meals  a  day.  They  do  not  wear  shoes 
that  fit.  They  ate  not  visited  by  a  doctor 
when  they  su^  sick.  They  do  not  have 
their  own  bedrooms — or  their  own  beds. 

These  are  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged children.  These  are  the  children 
compensatory  educati(»i  programs  are 
designed  for. 

The  concept  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion Is  simjple.  A  little  education  works 
a  little  good,  the  theory  goes — ^but  more 
education  would  work  more  good.  Chil- 
dren who  start  school  with  two  strikes 
against  them  must  somehow  compen- 
sate for  their  heritage  of  cultural  de- 
pravity. More  education — compensating 
for  this  heritage — can  bring  these  chil- 
dren up  to  levels  of  their  peers. 

This  principle  is  widely  accepted.  Pro- 
grams of  compensatory  education  are  in 
wide,  though  limited,  use.  The  use  is 
limited  because  compensatory  education 
is  exi)enslve — witness  the  $1  bllMon  an- 
nual cost  of  title  I.  I  have  previously 
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stated  my  intention  to  introduce,  next 
session,  a  bill  to  authorize  new  forms  of 
Federal  assistance  for  programs  of  com- 
pensatory education.  These  new  forms 
will  raise  the  ability  of  school  adminis- 
trators to  initiate  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs. 

The  amendment  I  ofifer  today  can  pro- 
vide State  and  local  education  ofQcials 
with  a  measure  of  the  successes  of  vari- 
ous types  of  compensatory  education 
programs.  The  achievement  of  the  more 
effective  schools — MES — program  In 
New  York  City,  for  example,  is  open  to 
varying  interpretations,  depending  upon 
the  standards  and  measures  used.  The 
Coleman  report  has  been  criticized  for 
its  failure  to  measure  achievement  with- 
in school  districts,  as  opposed  to  between 
different  schools. 

In  short,  we  cannot  know,  by  other 
than  instinct,  whether  we  are  doing  well 
or  poorly  in  educating  disadvantaged 
children,  without  accurate  yardsticks. 
My  amendment  would  provide  educators 
with  a  yardstick,  by  requiring  the  coun- 
cil to  assess  the  successes  of  various  types 
of  programs. 

To  preclude  any  misimderstanding  of 
my  own  position  on  this  matter  of  com- 
pensatory education,  I  want  to  quote 
briefly  from  a  recent  article  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  Coleman  report.  Prof.  James 
S.  Coleman: 

There  axe  two  separable  goals  Involved  in 
ciirrent  dlsciisslons  for  reorganizing  schools. 
The  aim  of  racial  integration  of  our  schools 
should  be  recognized  as  distinct  from  the 
aim  of  providing  equal  opportunity  for  edu- 
cational performance.  To  confound  these 
two  alms  impedes  the  achievement  of  either. 

This  states  it  very  well.  I  think.  We 
must  move  ahead  to  meet  the  terms  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  to  comply  with 
the  Supreme  Court's  decisions.  But  we 
must  move  ahead  as  well  with  programs 
to  equalize  opportunity.  I  believe  com- 
pensatory education  is  our  best  hope  to 
achieve  this  latter  goal. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  a  member  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, is  one  which  I  am  sure  will  have 
the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  I  know  all  of  us 
believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  Con- 
gress receive  acciirate  information  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  as  an  aid  to  us  in  our 
own  future  deliberations  on  the  thrust 
of  the  legislation. 

That  is  the  only  thing  to  which  the 
amendment  pertains.  It  calls  upon  the 
agency  to  give  us  certain  reports — really, 
part  of  the  surveillance  program  in  ad- 
ministering the  laws  we  pass,  which 
should  be  carried  out,  anyway. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  matter  to  conference.  In  the 
hope  that  we  can  prove  persuasive  with 
our  colleagues  in  the  House  as  to  the 
merits,  for  it  is  just  as  much  in  their 
interest  as  in  ours  to  have  the  factual 
data  upon  which  to  base  soimd  legislative 
policy  concerning  education. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


CRIME  AND  CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  again  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  assistance  and  co- 
operation. While  I  am  here  on  the  floor, 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  available,  through  the  Record,  to 
the  many  Senators  and  others  who  have 
asked  for  it,  the  text  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "clean"  version  of  the  safe 
streets  and  crime  control  bill,  as  well  as 
the  individual  views  of  Senator  Hart  and 
myself  on  the  version  reported  out  by  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  assist  state  and  local  governments 
in  reducing  the  Incidence  of  crime,  to  In- 
crease the  effectiveness,  fairness  and  co- 
ordination of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  systems  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1967. 

DECLARATIONS    AND    PTTKPOSK 

Congress  finds  that  the  high  incidence  of 
crime  In  the  United  States  threatens  the 
peace,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  Its  citizens.  To  prevent  crime 
and  to  insure  the  greater  safety  of  the  peo- 
ple, law  enforcement  efforts  must  be  better 
coordinated,  intensified,  and  made  more 
effective  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Congress  finds  further  that  crime  is  essen- 
tially a  local  problem  that  mxist  be  dealt 
with  by  State  and  local  governments  If  It 
Is  to  be  controlled  effectively. 

It  is  therefore  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  to  assist  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  strengthening  and  Improving  law 
enforcement  at  every  level  by  national  as- 
sistance. It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
(1)  encourage  States  and  units  of  general 
local  government  to  prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive plans  based  upon  their  evalua- 
tion of  State  and  local  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement; (2)  authorize  grants  to  States 
and  units  of  general  local  government  in 
order  to  improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement; and  (3)  encourage  research  and 
development  directed  toward  the  Improve- 
ment of  law  enforcement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  methods  for  the  prevention 
and  reduction  of  crime  and  the  detection 
and  apprehension  of  criminals. 

TtTLK    I PLANTING    GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
encourage  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government  to  prepare  and  adopt  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  plans  based  on  their 
evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems  of 
law  enforcement. 

Sxc.  102.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 414  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  such  States  or  units  for 
preparing,  developing  or  revising  law  en- 
forcement plans  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
set  forth  Ln  section  202  of  this  Act :  Provided, 
however.  That  no  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment or  combination  of  such  units  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this  title  unless 
such  unit  or  combination  has  a  population  of 
not  less  than  fifty  thousand  persons. 

Sbc.  103.  A  Federal  greoit  authorized  under 
section  102  may  be  up  to  90  per  centum  of 
th9  total  cost  of  preparing,  developing,  or 
revising  a  law  enforcement  plan. 

Sxc.  104.  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
grants  authorized  under  section  103  upon  ap- 


plication for   the  purposes   described.   Suih 
application  shall: 

(a)  Set  forth  programs  and  activities  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
202  of  this  Act;  and 

(b)  Contain  such  information  as  the  At- 
torney General  may  prescribe  in  accordance 
with  section  402  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  n— GRANTS  POR  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT PURPOSES 

Sec.  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
authorize  grants  to  States  and  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  to  improve  and 
strengthen   law  enforcement. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  414  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  under  this  title 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  such  States  or  units: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  unit  of  general 
local  government  or  combination  of  such 
units  shall  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
title  unless  such  unit  or  combination  has 
a  population  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand 
persons. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  make 
grants  under  subsection  (a),  pursuant  to 
an  application  which  is  approved  under  sec- 
tion 204,  for — 

(1)  public  protection,  including  the  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  evaluation,  im- 
plementation, and  purchase  of  methods,  sys- 
tems, equipment,  facilities,  and  devices  de- 
signed to  Improve  and  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement and  reduce  crime  in  public  and 
private  places; 

(2)  the  recruiting  of  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  the  training  of  personnel  in  law 
enforcement; 

(3)  the  organization,  education,  and  train- 
ing of  special  law  enforcement  units  to 
combat  organized  crime.  Including  the  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  special  investiga- 
tive and  prosecuting  personnel  and  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  for  collecting,  storing, 
and  disseminating  information  relating  to 
the  control  of  organized  crime; 

(4)  the  organization,  education,  and 
training  of  regular  law  enforcement  officers, 
special  law  enforcement  units,  and  law  en- 
forcement reserve  units  for  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  control  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders.  Including  the  acq^ui- 
sltlon  of  riot  control  equipment; 

(5)  community  relations.  Including  pub- 
lic understanding  of  and  cooperation  with 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

(6)  public  education  relating  to  crime 
prevention  and  encouraging  resfwct  for  law 
and  order,  including  education  programs 
In  school/  and  community  agencies;   and 

(7)  construction  of  buildings  or  other 
physical  facilities  which  will  fulfill  or  Im- 
plement the  ptirposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  amount  of  any  Federal  grant 
made  under  this  title  may  be  up  to  60  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or  project 
specified  In  the  application  for  such  grant. 
No  Federal  grant  made  under  this  title  for 
the  purpose  of  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities  shall  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  such 
buildings  or  other  physical  facilities:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  the  amount  of  a  Federal 
grant  made  under  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  may  be  up  to  75 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  si>eclfied  in  the  application  for  such 
grant. 

(d)  Not  more  than  one-third  of  any  grant 
made  under  this  title  may  be  expended  for 
the  compensation  of  personnel.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  expended  for  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  avail- 
able to  Increase  such  compensation.  The 
limitations  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  compensation  of  personnel 
for  time  engaged  In  conducting  or  under- 
going training  programs. 

Sec.  203.  In  making  grants  under  this  title, 
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the  Attorney  General  shall  give  high  priority, 
where  appropriate  or  feasible,  to  programs 
and  projects  dealing  with  the  prevention, 
detection,  and  control  of  organized  crime  and 
of  riots  and  other  violent  civil  disorders. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  Is  au- 
thorized to  approve  an  application  for  a 
grant  under  this  title  only  If  the  applicant 
has  on  file  with  the  Attorney  General  a  cur- 
rent law  enforcement  plan  which  conforms 
with  the  purposes  and  requirements  of  this 
title.  Each  such  plan  shall — 

(1)  unless  It  Is  not  practicable  to  do  so, 
encompass  a  State,  unit  of  general  local 
government,  or  combination  of  such  States 
or  units; 

(2)  Incorporate  innovations,  advanced 
techniques  and  improved  uses  of  proven 
techniques,  and  contain  a  comprehensive 
outline  of  priorities  for  the  Improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforce- 
ment dealt  with  In  the  plan,  including  de- 
scriptions of:  (A)  general  needs  and  prob- 
lems; (B)  existing  systems;  (C)  available 
resources;  (D)  purposes  for  which  Federal 
funds  are  sought  (with  specific  reference  to 
their  sequence,  timing,  and  costs) ;  (E)  or- 
ganizational systems  and  administrative  ma- 
chinery for  Implementing  the  plan;  (F)  the 
direction,  scope,  and  general  types  of  Im- 
provements to  be  made  In  the  future;  and 
(G)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relation- 
ship of  the  plan  to  other  relevant  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  plans  and  systems; 

(3)  provide  for  effective  utilization  of  ex- 
isting facilities  and  resources; 

(4)  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment; 

(5)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
applicant  to  assume  the  costs  of  improve- 
ments funded  under  this  title  after  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  Federal  assistance; 

(6)  set  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  will  be  so  used  as 
to  supplement  and,  to  the  extent  practicable, 
Increase  the  amount  of  funds  that  would 
In  the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  law  enforcement; 

(7)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  funds  received  under  this 
title;  and 

(8)  provide  for  the  submission  of  such 
reports  In  such  form  and  containing  such 
Information  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
require. 

(b)  In  Implementing  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall — 

(1)  encourage  State  and  local  Initiative 
In  developing  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment plans; 

(2)  encourage  plans  which  encompass  en- 
tire metropolitan  areas; 

(3)  encourage  plans  which  are  related  to 
and  coordinate  with  other  relevant  State  or 
local  law  enforcement  plans  and  systems; 

(4)  encourage  plans  which  deal  with  the 
problems  and  provide  for  the  Improvement 
of  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the  area 
encompassed  by  the  plans; 

(5)  encourage  plans  which  provide  for  an 
appropriate  balance  between  fund  alloca- 
tions for  the  several  parts  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment systems  covered  by  the  plans;  and 

(6)  encourage  plans  which  explore  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  alternative  courses  of 
action  and  promote  efficiency  and  economy 
In  management  and  operation^. 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  204  of  this  title,  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Is  authorized  to  make  grants  for  pro- 
grams and  projects  dealing  with  the  preven- 
tion, detection  and  control  of  riots  and  other 
violent  civil  disorders  on  the  basis  of  appli- 
cations describing  in  detail  the  programs. 
Projects,  and  costs  of  the  items  for  which  the 
grants  will  be  used,  and  the  relationship  of 


the  programs  and  projects  to  the  applicant's 
general  program  for  the  Improvement  of  law 
enforcement. 

TITLE  ni— TRAINING,  KDUCATION,  RE- 
SBIARCH,  DEMONSTRATION,  AND  SPE- 
CIAL GRANTS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  a  National  Insti- 
tute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice (hereafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as 
"Institute").  It  shall  be  the  piupose  of  the 
Institute  to  encourage  training,  education, 
research,  and  development  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  shall  be  the  Associate 
Administrator  of  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance. 

Sec.  302.  The  Institute  is  authorized — 

(a)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations to  establish  local  and  regional 
programs  of  training,  education  and  other 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  Improving  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  personnel  or  per- 
sons preparing  for  employment  In  law  en- 
forcement; 

(b)  to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  public  agencies,  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  or  private  organizations  to 
conduct  research,  demonstrations,  or  special 
projects  f)ertainlng  to  the  purposes  described 
In  this  Act,  including  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement; 

(c)  to  make  continuing  studies  and  under- 
take programs  of  research  to  develop  new  or 
Improved  approaches,  techniques,  systems, 
equipment,  and  devices  to  improve  and 
strengthen  law  enforcement,  Including,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  effectiveness  of  projects 
or  programs  carried  out  irnder  this  title; 

( d )  to  carry  out  programs  of  behavioral  re- 
search designed  to  provide  more  accurate  In- 
formation on  the  causes  of  crime  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  various  means  of  preventing 
crime,  and  to  evaluate  the  relationship  be- 
tween  correctional  procedures  and  the  suc- 
cessful rehabilitation  of  convicted  offenders 
into  society; 

(e)  to  make  recommendations  for  action 
which  can  be  taken  by  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  and  by  private  persons 
and  organizations  to  Improve  and  strengthen 
law  enforcement; 

(f )  to  carry  out,  subject  to  such  terms  as 
the  Institute  may  prescribe,  programs  of  in- 
structional assistance  consisting  of — 

( 1 )  research  and  education  fellowships  for 
the  programs  provided  under  this  section; 
and 

(2)  special  workshops  for  the  presentation 
and  dissemination  of  information  resulting 
from  research  authorized  by  this  title; 

(g)  to  make,  subject  to  such  terms  as  the 
Institute  may  prescribe,  payments  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for — 

(1)  loans,  not  exceeding  $1,200  per  aca- 
demic year  to  any  person,  to  persons  enrolled 
on  a  full-time  basis  In  undergraduate  or 
graduate  programs  approved  by  the  Institute 
and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates  In  areas 
related  to  law  enforcement  or  areas  suitable 
for  persons  preparing  for  employment  in  law 
enforcement,  with  special  consideration  to 
law  enforcement  officers  of  States  or  units  of 
local  government  on  academic  leave  to  earn 
such  degrees  or  certificates:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  subject  to  such  terms  as  the  Insti- 
tute may  prescribe,  any  such  loan  may  be 
canceled  In  whole  or  In  part  for  service  as  a 
full-time  officer  of  any  publicly  funded  law 
enforcement  agency; 

(2)  fellowships,  not  exceeding  $2,300  per 
academic  year  for  any  person,  plus  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  dependents,  for  persons 
enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  In  undergrad- 


uate or  graduate  programs  approved  by  the 
Institute  and  leading  to  degrees  or  certificates 
In  areas  related  to  law  enforcement  or  areas 
suitable  for  persons  preparing  for  employ- 
ment in  law  enforcement;  and 

(3)  tuition  and  fees,  not  exceeding  $200 
per  academic  quarter  or  $300  per  semester 
for  any  person,  for  officers  of  any  publicly 
funded  law  enforcement  agency  enroUed  on 
a  full-time  or  part-time  basis  In  courses  in- 
cluded In  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  pro- 
gram which  Is  approved  by  the  Institute  and 
which  leads  to  a  degree  or  certificate  In  an 
area  related  to  law  enfcwcement  or  an  area 
suitable  f cnr  persons  employed  In  law  enforce- 
ment; and 

(h)  to  carry  out  a  program  of  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  obtained 
by  the  Institute,  other  Federal  agencies,  pub- 
lic agencies.  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
or  private  organizations  engaged  in  projects 
under  this  title,  including  information  re- 
lating to  new  or  improved  approaches,  tech- 
niques, systems,  eqiilpment,  and  devices  to 
Improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement. 

Sec.  303.  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to 
establish  such  laboratories  and  research  or 
other  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  programs  described  In  section  302. 

Sec.  304.  The  Institute  shall  make  avaU- 
able,  for  the  benefit  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  the  public.  Infor- 
mation and  publications  concerning  the  re- 
sults of  programs  conducted  under  this  title 
and  new  or  improved  approaches,  techniques, 
systems,  equipment,  and  devices  to  Improve 
and  strengthen  law  enforcement. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  authorized  to — 

(1)  establish  and  conduct  training  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
National  Academy  at  Quantlco,  Virginia  to 
provide  training  for  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel; 

(2)  develop  new  or  improved  approaches, 
techniques,  systems,  equipment,  and  devices 
to  Improve  and  strengthen  law  enforcement: 
and 

(3)  assist  In  conducting,  at  the  request  of 
a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  government, 
local  and  regional  training  programs  for  the 
training  of  State  and  local  law  enforcement 
personnel.  Such  training  shall  be  provided 
only  for  persons  actually  employed  as  State 
police  or  highway  patrol,  police  of  a  unit  of 
general  local  government,  sheriffs  and  their 
deputies,  and  such  other  persons  as  the  State 
or  unit  may  nominate  for  police  training 
while  such  persons  are  actually  employed  as 
officers  of  such  State  or  unit. 

(b)  In  the  exercise  of  the  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  established  under  this  sec- 
tion the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Sec.  306.  A  Federal  grant  authorized  under 
this  title  may  be  up  to  100  per  centxun  of 
the  total  cost  of  each  program  or  project  for 
which  such  g;rant  Is  made.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  require,  wherever  feasible,  as  a  con- 
dition of  approval  of  a  grant  under  this  title, 
that  the  recipient  contribute  money,  facul- 
ties, or  services  to  carry  out  the  purpose  for 
which   the  grant  Is  made. 

Sec  307.  (a)  The  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  828)  Is  repealed: 
Provided,  however.  That — 

(1)  the  Attorney  General  Is  authorized  to 
award  grants,  enter  into  contracts,  or  obli- 
gate funds  for  the  continuation  of  projects, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1966,  based 
upon  applications  received  under  that  Act 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 

(2)  the  Attorney  General  is  authorized  to 
obligate  funds  for  the  continuation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  of  projects 
approved  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  to  the  extent  that  such  approval 
provided  for  continuation. 
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(3)  any  grants  awarded,  contracts  entered 
tnto.  or  funds  obligated  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  projects  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Law  Knf orce- 
ment  Assistance  Act  of  1965,  and  all  activi- 
ties necessary  or  appropriate  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  may  be  carried  out 
with  funds  previously  appropriated  and 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  study,  re- 
view, and  evaluate  projects  and  programs 
funded  under  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  IV — ADMINISTRATIVE  PBOVISION3 
Sec.  401.  (a)  There  shall  be  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  an  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  and  an  Associate  Ad- 
ministrator of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance, 
who  shall  be  appointed  loy  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, whose  function  shall  be  to  assist  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(84)  Administrator  erf  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance." 

(c)  Section  5316  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  thereof: 

"(119)  Associate  Administrator  of  Law  En- 
fm'cement  Assistance." 

8«c.  402.  The  Attorney  Genera],  after  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  States  and 
units  of  general  local  government.  Is  au- 
thorized to  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  regula- 
tions which — 

(a)  provide  that  a  grantee  will  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  leas  often  than  annually, 
submit  a  report  evaluating  accomplishments 
and  cost-effectiveness  of  activities  funded 
under  this  Act;  and 

(b)  establish  cnt«1a  to  achieve  an  equit- 
able distribution  of  assistance  under  this 
Act  among  States  and  units  of  general  local 
government. 

Regulations  under  this  Act  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  accordance  with  the  requirements 
for  notice  and  hearing  in  subsections  (b)  and 
(c)  of  section  553  of  «tle  5.  United  States 
Code. 

Src.  403.  In  carrying  out  his  functions  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Attorney  General,  or,  upon 
authorization  of  the  Attorney  General,  any 
person  employed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, shall  have  the  power  to  hold  hearings, 
sign  and  Issue  subpoenas,  administer  oaths, 
examine  witnesses,  and  receive  evidence  at 
any  place  in  the  United  States. 

Sw:.  404.  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing  to  a  grantee  under  this  Act,  finds 
that,  with  respect  to  any  payments  made 
under  this  Act,  there  is  a  substantial  failure 
to  comply  with — 

(1 )  the  provisions  of  this  Act; 

(2)  regulations  promulgated  by  the  At- 
torney General  under  this  Act;  or 

(3)  any  plan  or  application  required  as  a 
prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  under 
this  Act, 

the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  such 
grantee  that  fxjrther  payments  shall  not  be 
made  (or  In  his  discretion  that  further  pay- 
ments shaU  not  be  made  for  activities  In 
which  there  Is  such  failure)  until  there  Is 
no  longer  such  failure.  The  findings  and  de- 
terminations of  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  conclusive, 
except  as  hereafter  provided. 

(b)  If  an  applicant  or  grantee  Is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Attorney  General's  final  action 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  ap- 
pUcant  or  grantee  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  the  action,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In 
which  the  spi^lcant  or  grantee  is  located  a 


petition  for  review  of  the  action.  A  copy  of 
the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  shall  there- 
upon file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  his  action  was  based,  as 
provided  in  section  2212  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Attorney  General  or  to  set 
It  aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temi>orarlly  or 
permanently. 

(c)  The  findings  and  determinations  of 
the  Attorney  General,  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but  the 
covirt,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Attorney  General  to  take 
further  evidence.  The  Attorney  General  may 
thereupon  make  new  or  modified  findings 
and  determinations  and  may  modify  his 
previous  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  and  determinations 
shall  likevrise  be  conclusive  if  supported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(d)  The  judgment  of  the  court  afflroalng 
or  setting  aside  in  whole  or  In  part  any 
action  of  the  Attorney  General  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1254  oi  title  28, 
United  States  Code.  The  conunencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  section  shall  not, 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  Court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  action  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  405.  Unless  otherwise  specified  In  this 
Act,  the  Attorney  General  shall  carry  out  the 
program^  provided  for  In  this  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  the  four 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Sec.  406.  (a)  To  Insure  that  all  Federal 
assistance  to  State  and  local  programs  for 
law  enforcement  Is  carried  out  in  a  cooordl- 
nated  manner,  the  Attorney  General  Is 
airthorlzed — 

(l)to  cooperate  with  and  use  the  available 
services,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facili- 
ties of  any  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
instrumentality; 

(2)  to  request  such  department,  agency  or 
Instrumentality  to  supply  data,  statistics, 
program  reports,  and  ether  materials;  and 

(3)  to  cooperate  with  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality  In  the  establish- 
ment and  use  of  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  facilities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

(b)  Each  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instrumentality  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Attorney  General  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law,  to  furnish  services, 
equipment,  personnel,  facilities,  daU.  and' 
other  materials  to  the  Attorney  GeneraL 

(c)  Each  Federal  department,  agency,  or 
Instriunentallty  engaged  in  administering 
programs  related  to  law  enforcement  shall, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  con- 
sult with  and  seek  advice  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  Insure  fully  coordinated  ef- 
forts, and  the  Attorney  General  shall  under- 
take to  coordinate  such  efforts. 

Sec.  407.  The  Attorney  General  may  ar- 
range with  and  reimburse  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality for  the  perfOTinance  of  any  of  his 
functions  under  this  Act.  and,  as  necessary 
or  appropriate,  delegate  any  of  his  powers 
under  this  Act  and  authorize  the  redelega- 
tlon  of  such  powers. 

Sec.  408.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized— 

(a)  to  conduct  evaluation  studies  of  pro- 
grams and  activities  assisted  under  this  Act; 

(b)  to  confer  with  and  avail  himself  of 
the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  fa- 
cilities of  any  public  agency; 

(c)  to  cooperate  with  and  render  technical 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  general  local 
government,  combinations  of  such  States  or 
units,   or  other  public   or  private   agencies. 


organizations  or  institutions  in  matters  re- 
lating to  law  enforcement:  and 

(d)  to  collect,  evaluate,  publish  and  dls. 
semlnate  statistics  and  other  Information 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  law  enforce- 
ment In  the  several  States. 

Sec.  409.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  in  installments  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for  any  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  within  any  one  State,  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  grants 
made  pursuant  to  title  m  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  410.  The  Attorney  General  Is  author- 
ized to  appoint  technical  or  other  advisory 
committees  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  this  Act,  A  member  of 
such  committee  not  otherwise  In  the  employ 
of  the  United  States,  whUe  attending  meet- 
ings of  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensaUon  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Attorney  General,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  and  while  away  from  home  or  reg- 
ular place  of  business  he  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, as  authorized  by  subsection  (b)  of 
section  5703  of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code  for 
an  indivldxxal  employed  intermittently  in  the 
Government  service  as  an  expert  or  consult- 
ant. 

Sec.  411.  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  constrvied  to  authorize 
any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  any  direc- 
tion, supervision,  or  control  over  any  police 
force  or  any  other  law  enforcement  agency 
of  any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment. 

Sec.  412.  On  or  before  August  31,  1968,  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  413.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  Act,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  the  siun  of  170,111,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  hereafter  appropriate:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  of  the  amount  author- 
ized for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
the  sum  of  $20,000,000  shall  be  for  the  pur- 
poses of  title  1;  the  sum  of  tSO.OOO.OOO  shall 
be  for  the  purpose  of  title  II,  of  which  $15,- 
000,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  section 
202(b)(4);  and  the  sum  of  $20,111,000  shall 
be  for  the  purposes  of  title  HI,  of  which 
$5,111,000  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 305. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  title 
for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  available  for 
obllgaUon  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  unUl  expended.  The  amount  of 
any  allocaUon  which  the  Attorney  General 
determines  will  not  be  required  during  the 
period  for  which  It  Is  available  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

Sec.  414.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  under  title  I  or  n  of 
this  Act  to  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  units  only  if 
the  applicant  certifies  that  It  has  submitted 
a  copy  of  its  application  to  the  chief  execu- 
tive and.  where  appropriate,  the  State  law 
enforcement  agency  of  the  State  In  which 
the  unit  or  combination  is  located.  The  chief 
executive  of  the  State  and.  where  appropri- 
ate, the  State  law  enforcement  agency  shall 
be  given  not  more  than  sixty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  writing  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  project  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation. Such  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relationship  of  the  application 
to  other  applications  then  pending,  and  to 
existing  or  proposed  plans  in  the  State  fc» 
the  development  of  new  approaches  to  and 
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improvements  In  law  enforcement.  If  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  by  a  combination  of 
units  of  general  local  government  located 
in  more  than  one  State,  the  application  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  chief  executive  and, 
where  appropriate,  the  State  law  enforcement 
agency  of  each  State  In  which  the  combina- 
tion Is  located. 

(b)  Section  3334  of  Utle  42,  United  SUtes 
Code  U  amended  by  inserting  "law  enforce- 
ment facilities,"  Immediately  after  "trans- 
portation facilities,". 

Sec.  415  Each  recipient  of  assistance  under 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  At- 
torney General  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
disposition  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  in  connection  with 
which  such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and 
the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  suK>lled  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit.  The  Attorney  General 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  or  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  purposes  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  dociunents, 
papers,  records,  and  other  material  of  such 
recipient  that  are  pertinent  to  assistance  re- 
ceived under  this  Act. 

TITLE  V — DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(a)  "Law  enforcement"  means  all  activi- 
ties pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  reduc- 
tion of  crime,  the  increase  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  or  the  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration of  the  criminal  law,  including,  but 
not  limited,  to  activities  involving  police, 
prosecution  or  defense  of  criminal  cases, 
ootirts,  probation,  corrections,  or  parole. 

(b)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  Terri- 
tory or  Possession  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  "Unit  of  general  local  government" 
means  any  city,  county,  township,  town, 
borough,  parish,  village,  or  other  general 
purpose  political  subdivision  of  a  State. 

(d)  "Combination"  as  applied  to  States  or 
units  of  general  local  government  means  any 
grouping  or  Joining  together  of  such  States 
or  units.  Including  a  grouping  or  Joining  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  only  of  preparing,  de- 
veloping, revising  or  Implementing  a  law  en- 
forcement plan. 

(e)  "Metropolitan  area"  means  a  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  subject, 
however,  to  such  modifications  and  exten- 
sions as  the  Attorney  General  may  detennlne 
to  be  appropriate. 

(f)  "Public  agency"  means  any  State,  unit 
of  local  government,  combination  of  such 
States  or  units,  or  any  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(g)  "Construction"  means  the  erection, 
acquisition,  expansion,  or  repair  (but  not  in- 
cluding minor  remodeling  or  minor  repairs) 
of  new  or  existing  buildings  or  other  physical 
facilities,  and  the  acquisition  or  Installation 
of  Initial  equipment  therefor. 

(h)  "State  law  enforcement  agency" 
means  an  agency  established  pursuant  to 
State  law,  or  established  by  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
or  an  existing  agency  so  designated,  which 
agency  shall  be  broadly  representative  of  law 
enforcement  officials  within  the  State. 

(1)  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  any  Institution  of  higher  education 
as  defined  In  section  103(b)  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958,  as  amended 
(79  SUt.  1251;  20  U.S.C.  403(b)),  subject, 
however,  to  such  modifications  and  exten- 
sions as  the  Attorney  General  may  determine 
to  be  appropriate. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
assist  State  and  local  governments  in  reduc- 


ing the  incidence  of  crime,  to  Increase  the 
effectiveness,  fairness,  and  coordination  of 
law  enforcement  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  for  other  p\u-poses." 

iNDivmuAi.  Comments  or  Senators  Hart  and 
Kennedy  on  SuscoMMnrEE  Drait  op  Pro- 
posed Committee  Report 

Passage  of  the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  Is  one  of  the  priority  goals  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  The 
proposed  Act  grows  from  the  firm  foundation 
of  the  two  years  of  experience  under  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  and  from 
the  extensive  work  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  It  was  designed  to  meet 
what  is  universally  agreed  to  be  the  first  need 
of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jiistice 
system  In  the  United  States — an  infusion  of 
new  financial  resources  to  improve  the  man- 
power, equipment,  methods,  management 
and  coordination  of  our  police,  courts,  and 
corrections  agencies,  and  to  discover,  design, 
and  demonstrate  new  techniques  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  crime.  That  is  the  way 
the  bill  was  presented  by  the  President;  that 
Is  the  way  It  was  developed  and  passed  by 
the  Hotise  and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  something  quite 
different,  a  so-called  "omnlbiis"  bill  which 
raises  a  myriad  of  new  Issues  and  new  prob- 
lems in  a  measure  which  already  contained 
enough  sensitive  Issues  to  make  Its  passage  a 
matter  of  considerable  dlfflcxxlty.  We  now  have 
new  questions  of  civil  rights,  constitutional 
law,  civil  liberties,  right  to  privacy,  habeas 
corpus,  right  to  counsel,  novel  administrative 
theories,  and  others.  Many  of  them  were 
raised  only  at  the  last  minute  and  have  had 
no  consideration  by  anyone  Inside  or  outside 
the  Subcommittee  except  their  sponsors. 
Others  raise  very  subtle  and  complex  Issues 
which  need  much  more  careful  study  and 
thought  than  they  have  received,  or  can  re- 
ceive In  the  context  of  a  bill  which  concerns 
financing  of  new  resources  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  Justice,  and  not  the  de- 
velopment of  new  rules  of  evidence  and 
criminal  procedure  and  new  criminal 
statutes. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  bill  In  Its 
present  form  does  not  deserve  passage.  If  we 
are  serious  about  rapid  passage  of  a  bill  to 
enhance  the  capabilities  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  system,  then  our 
responsibility  Is  to  return  to  a  cletin  bill  along 
the  general  lines  of  the  President's  proposal 
and  the  House-passed  bill.  One  or  another 
of  us  might  like  to  see  different  kinds  of 
"antl-crlme"  measures  passed  In  addition  to 
Safe  Streets,  but  we  should  not  let  these 
desires  Interfere  with  what  Is  surely  recog- 
nized to  be  the  central  and  most  vital  part 
of  the  federal  antl-crlme  effort,  the  Safe 
Streets  Bill.  Every  extra  hoxir  and  day  we 
spend  on  the  bill  In  committee,  on  the  fioor, 
and  In  conference  debating,  deciding,  and 
voting  on  Issues  which  are  really  unnecessary 
to  and  Independent  of  the  bill  Itself,  con- 
stitutes an  unjustifiable  delay  of  the  kind 
of  assistance  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  Justice  agencies  urgently  need, 
and  the  nation's  people  now  deserve. 
PmLiP  A.  Hart. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy. 


Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Pass- 
man, Mr.  RooNiY  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Mr.  Cohelan,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McFall,  Mr. 
Mahon,  Mr.  Shriver,  Mr.  Conte,  Mrs. 
REn>  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Riegle,  and  Mr.  Bow 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  smnounced  that  the  House 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  13893)  making  ap- 
propriations for  Foreign  Assistance  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes; 
agreed  to  the  conference  •asked  by  the 


U.S.  CONTESTS  STATE  GASOLINE 
TAX  FOR  FEDERAL  VEHICLES 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  recently  filed 
a  test  suit  in  Mississippi  contesting  the 
constitutionality  of  our  statutes  which 
impose  a  7 -cent  gasoline  taut  for  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  highways. 

This  tax  has  been  levied  against  the 
distributors  of  gasoline,  and  gasoline  sold 
for  use  in  Federal  vehicles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  operated  by  the  armed 
services  and  certain  vehicles  that  operate 
exclusively  within  a  Federal  enclave. 

This  suit  against  Mississippi  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  right  of  the  States  to  im- 
pose gasoline  taxes  on  gasoline  used  by 
Federal  vehicles. 

Since  this  applies  to  all  States  In  the 
Union,  I  believe  it  would  be  advisable  to 
insert  into  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  Senators,  Congressmen,  Gov- 
ernors, and  other  interested  parties  the 
bill  of  complaint  and  the  stipulation  of 
facts  agreed  to  by  both  parties ;  and  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  this  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  of 
complaint  and  stipulation  of  facts  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
[In  the  U.8.  District  Court  for  the  Southern 

District  of  Mississippi,  Jackson  Division — 

CivU  AcUon  No.  3922] 
Untth)  States  or  America,  Plaintut  v.  Wal- 
ter M.  Hester,  Motor  Vehicle  Comptroller 

or  THE  State  or  Mississippi,  Detendant 
complaint 

Plaintiff  United  States  of  America,  by  Its 
attorney,  Robert  E.  Hauberg,  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  trf  Missis- 
sippi alleges : 

1.  Jurisdiction  of  this  action  Is  founded  on 
(a)  Title  28  VS.C.  Section  1346,  this  being  a 
civil  suit  commenced  by  the  United  States 
and  (b)  Title  28  VS.C.  Section  1331,  the 
amount  In  controversy  exceeding  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  ($10,000),  exclusive  of  Interest 
and  costs  and  the  suit  arising  under  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Defendant  Walter  M.  Hester  is  and  at  aU 
times  here  pertinent  was  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Compttoller  charged  by  law  with  the  admin- 
istration of  'ntle  40,  Cluster  1,  Mississippi 
Code  Annotated  (the  Act)  imder  which  he 
Imposed  and  collected  and  threatens  to  im- 
pose and  collect  the  taxes  herein  sought  to 
be  refunded  and  enjoined. 

3.  Pursuant  to  Title  40,  Chapter  1,  Missis- 
sippi Code  Annotated,  defendant  Is  presently 
collecting  and  has.  In  past  years,  collected 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  seven  (7<)  cents  per  gal- 
lon, with  respect  to  gasoline  sold  to  plain- 
tiff United  States  of  America. 

4.  The  Act  provided,  prltx  to  February  23, 
1966,  for  a  refund  to  municipalities  of  one 
( 1^)  cent  per  gallon  less  than  the  tax  actually 
paid  on  gasoline  purchased  by  municipalities 
and  used  solely  for  municipal  purposes.  The 
tax  imposed  on  gasoline  purchase  by  munic- 
ipalities and  used  solely  for  municipal  pur- 
poses Is  seven  (7^)  cents  per  gallon. 
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6.  The  Act  has  never  proTided  for  any  re- 
funds to  the  United  States  with  req>ect  to 
gasoline  purchased  by  the  Government  and 
used  solely  for  governmental  purposes. 

6.  The  Act,  Insofar  as  It  provided  for  the 
refund  ot  taxes  to  municipalities  with  respect 
to  gasoline  purchased  by  municipalities  and 
used  solely  for  municipal  purposes,  with- 
out providing  for  a  similar  refund  to  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  gasoline  p\ir- 
chased  by  the  United  States  and  used  sole^ 
for  governmental  purposes.  Invidiously  dis- 
criminated against  the  United  States  with 
the  consequence  that  the  Act,  as  applied  to 
sales  of  gasoline  to  the  United  States,  In- 
fringed the  immunity  from  discriminatory 
taxation  mjoyed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  Ck>nstltutlon. 

7.  Upon  Information  and  belief,  defendant 
made,  prior  to  February  23.  1966,  refunds  to 
municipalities  of  one  (1<)  cent  per  gallon 
less  than  the  tax  actually  paid  with  respect  to 
gasoline  purchased  by  the  municipalities  and 
used  solely  for  municipal  purp>ose8. 

8.  Defendant  has  not  made  and  does  not 
intend  to  make  refunds  to  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  gasoline  piirchased  by  the 
United  States  prior  to  Fetauary  23,  1966, 
which  was  used  solely  for  governmental  pur- 
poses. 

9.  In  making  refunds  to  municipalities  but 
not  to  the  United  States,  defendant  bM  ad- 
ministered the  Act  In  a  manner  which  un- 
constitutionally discriminated  against  the 
United  States  and  Infringed  the  immunity 
from  discriminatory  taxation  which  it  enjoys 
under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

10.  By  reason  of  said  discriminatory  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  said  taxes  Impoeed 
thereunder  prkw  to  February  23,  1968,  with 
respect  to  gaaoUne  sold  to  the  United  States 
and  used  solely  for  governmental  piirpoees 
have  been  impoeed  in  vicdatloci  cd  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  and  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

11.  Said  taxes  Imposed  and  threatened  to 
be  imposed  with  respect  to  gasoline  sold  to 
the  United  States  infringes  the  immunity 
from  state  and  local  taxation  enjoyed  by  the 
United  States  under  the  Constitutions  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in 
that  the  legal  incidence  of  said  taxes  has 
been  and  is  upon  the  United  States. 

12.  Plaintiff  (a)  has  no  adequate  remedy 
at  law  in  that,  among  other  things,  no  inter- 
est on  refunds  of  taxes,  illegally  collected 
ander  the  Act  is  pyrorlded  for  by  Mississippi 
law  and  (b)  will  sirtf.r  irreparatie  harm  un- 
less defendant  is  restrained,  during  pendency 
of  this  action  and  permanently  thereafter, 
from  levying,  assessing  aiKl  collecting  taxes 
under  the  Act  wiUi  respect  to  gasoline  sold 
to  the  Government  in  that  plaintiff  will  be 
pat  to  the  expense  of  multiple  suits. 

IS.  The  relief  prayed  for  herein  requires 
this  case  to  be  heard  by  a  court  of  three 
Judges. 

Wherefore,  plaintiff  prays  Judgment 

1.  Decreeing  and  adjudging  that  Imposi- 
tion of  taxes  under  Title  40,  Chapter  1, 
Mississippi  Code  Annotated,  with  respect  to 
gasoline  sold  to  the  United  States  Is  pro- 
hibited by  the  Constitutions  of  ttie  United 
States  and  the  State  of  Mississippi;  and 

2.  Restraining  and  enjoining  defendant, 
and  all  persons  acting  under  his  authority, 
during  the  pendency  of  this  action  and  per- 
manently thereafter,  from  assessing  or  col- 
lecting any  taxes  under  the  Act  with  respect 
to  gasoline  sold  to  the  United  States;  and 

3.  Directing  defendant  to  pay  to  platnttft 
an  amount  equal  to  all  taxes  paid  up  to  the 
time  of  entry  of  Judgment  wtth  respect  to 
gasoHne  sold  to  the  United  States  together 
with  appropriate  tnteiest,  and 

4.  Granting  plaintiff  such  other  and  far- 
ther relief  as  may  be  Just  and  proper.  In- 
cluding cost*. 

BOBBrr  K.  HATnzxo, 

VJS.  Attorney. 


(In  the  UJB.  District  Court  for  the  South- 
em  District  of  Mississippi,  Jackson  Dl- 
vlaloii— ClvU  Action  No.  3932) 

Unitkd  Statxs  or  Amesica,  PLAHrnrr  v. 
Walteb  M.  Hestek.  MoToa  Vehici.e  Comp- 

TROLLSR    OF   THK    STATK   OF   MISSISSIPPI,    DX- 
FENDAMT 

STXPTTLATION   OF  FACTS 

It  is  hereby  stipulated  and  agreed  by  and 
between  the  parties  hereto,  by  their  respec- 
tive attorneys,  that  the  following  shall  be 
deemed  true  and  correct  statements  of  fact 
for  the  purposes  of  plaintiff's  Motion  for 
Partial  Svunmary  Judgment  and  any  other 
motion,  hearing,  or  trial  herein,  provided, 
however,  that  either  party  may  Introduce 
other  admissible  evidence  not  inconsistent 
with  any  facts  stated  herein. 

(1)  Defendant  is  the  State  of  Mississippi 
acting  by  and  through  the  Motor  Vehicle 
CCMnptroller  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  who 
as  such  administers  the  provisions  of  Title 
40,  Chapter  1  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of 
1942,  as  amended,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Act. 

(2)  Where  appropriate,  the  word  "defend- 
ant" as  used  herein  includes  the  predeces- 
sors in  office  as  Motor  Vehicle  Comptroller 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

(3)  Excise  taxes  paid  to  defendant  by  dis- 
tributors of  gasoline,  on  deliveries  made  to 
agencies  of  the  United  States,  agencies  of 
the  State  of  Misaisslftpl  and  aU  other  persons, 
envaa  and  corporations  and  used  for  pro- 
pelling motor  vehicles  on  the  public  roads 
and  highways,  have  been  paid  by  distributors 
to  defendant  periodically  since  March,  1944. 
From  the  enactment  of  Chapter  226,  Laws 
of  Mississippi  of  1944,  effective  February  23, 
1944,  untU  the  enactment  of  Chapter  529, 
Laws  of  Mississippi  of  1964  (Regular  Session) , 
eaecUve  July  1,  1964,  all  purchases  of  gaso- 
line for  use  by  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  were  exempt  from  Mississippi 
gasoline  excise  taxes. 

(4)  Where  appropriate,  references  to  sec- 
tions of  the  Mississippi  Code  shall  be  con- 
strued as  also  embracing  predecessor  sec- 
tions as  qualified  by  all  previous  legislative 
amendments  and  enactments  which  have 
taken  place  practically  at  each  session  of  the 
Mississippi  Legislature. 

(5)  The  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Act  referred 
to  herein  and  the  subject  of  the  injunction 
sou^t  in  this  proceeding  Is  Chapter  645  of 
the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  1966 
adopted  on  the  23rd  day  of  February,  1966, 
referenced  as  Code  Sections  10013-01  to 
10013-a5,  both  inclusive,  of  the  BDsslsslppl 
Code  of  1942,  as  amended.  Under  Section 
10013-06,  Mississippi  Code  of  1943,  as  amend- 
ed, the  State  of  Mississippi  levies  and  collects 
7<  per  gallon,  as  an  excise  tax. 

(0)  FlalntifTs  claim  for  refunds  includes 
taxes  allegedly  paid  under  the  present  Gaso- 
Hne  Excise  Tax  Act  as  well  as  under  prior 
acta  of  the  Mississippi  Legislature.  For  the 
convenience  of  the  Court  a  legislative  history 
of  the  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Act  is  outlined 
in  Exhibit  "A"  prepared  by  a  clerk  In  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Comptroller's  office  and  at- 
tached hereto.  Conclusions  or  characteriza- 
tions stated  In  Exhibit  "A"  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  opinions  ot  both  parties 
and  are  not  intended  to  be  binding  on  the 
Court  or  the  parties  and  either  party  may 
reter  to  and  rely  on  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  relevant  Mississippi  Laws  whether  or 
not  mentioned  in  Exhibit  "A"  and  may  make 
any  argameiii  predicated  thereon  whether  or 
not  consistent  with  any  conclusions  or  char- 
acterizations set  forth  In  BxhtMt  "A". 

(7)  The  following  language  is  and  has 
been  consistently  used  in  the  Gasoline  Ex- 
cise Tu  Act  and  its  eailler  verstoos: 

.  .  any  penon  engaged  tn  the  bustaaess 
of  dietdhtitoc  of  gasoline,  shall  pay  for  the 
privilege  of  rngaging  in  the  business  as  a& 
excise  tax  .  .  ." 

(8)  The  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Act  and  Its 
predecessors    haw    been    construed    In    oc 


through  various  opinions  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  c^  Mississippi,  copies 
of  which  are  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  "B". 
Also  included  as  part  of  Exhibit  "B"  is  a  copy 
of  an  opinion  rendered  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  dated  March  6, 
1942. 

(9)  The  excise  tax  is  calculated  and  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  gal- 
lons of  gasoline  received  by  the  distributor 
less  3%  allowance  for  spillage  and  evapora- 
tion, times  the  amount  of  the  excise  tax, 
which  presently  is  7^  per  gallon. 

(10)  The  Mississippi  Code  does  not  and 
never  has  contained  any  provision  authoriz- 
ing refund  to  the  United  States,  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  or  any  County  thereof,  of  any 
excise  taxes  paid  by  distributors  with  respect 
to  gasoline  purchased  in  Misslsslpi^  by  any  of 
the  aforesaid  governmental  entities  and  used 
for  propelling  motor  vehicles  on  the  public 
roads  and  highways,  even  If  such  gasoline 
is  or  was  used  exclusively  for  governmental 
purjKises.  However,  under  the  refund  provi- 
sions of  Sections  10013-11  and  10013-12  of 
the  Gasoline  Excise  Tax  Act  refunds  with 
resi>ect  to  non-highway  use  on  gasoline  have 
been  liberally  allowed  to  all  governmental 
agencies  on  the  same  basis,  including  all 
branches  o€  the  State  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Code  made  provision  for  refund  of 
gasoline  excise  taxes  to  municipalities  dur- 
ing the  period  April  1.  1946  to  February  23, 
1966,  as  appears  from  paragraphs  "14"  and 
"17"  infra,  but  made  no  provision  for  a  tax 
exemption  to  municipalities  during  that 
time  and  does  not  now  provide  for  a  tax  ex- 
emption for  municipalities. 

(11)  In  addition,  all  said  agencies  were 
permitted  to  use  refund  gasoline  In  their 
motor  vehicles  when  unavoidably  using  the 
roads  and  highways  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi for  the  purpose  of  getting  from  private 
property  to  other  private  property  or  from 
federal  enclaves  to  other  federal  enclaves. 
The  amount  of  refund  gasoline  used  on  the 
roads  and  highways  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissipl  on  such  occasions  was  de  minimis. 

(12)  Funds  realized  Irona  the  excise  tax  on 
gasoline  are  now  and  have  at  aU  times  here 
In  question  been  used  exclusively  for  the 
construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance 
and  operation  of  public  roads  and  highways 
of  the  Senate  of  Mississippi. 

(13)  The  exemption  granted  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  gasoline  purchases  for 
use  by  its  Armed  Forces  amounts  to  seven 
(7^)  cents  per  gallon.  Refiuids  under  Section 
10013-11  of  the  Mississippi  Code  of  1942,  as 
amended,  amount  to  six  (6<)  cents  per  gal- 
lon, or  one  cent  (I<)  less  than  the  amount 
of  tax  paid  by  the  distributor. 

(14)  The  Mississippi  Legislature  under  the 
provisions  of  Senate  Bill  92,  Chapter  339  of 
the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  of  1946 
and  later  enactments  (former  Section  10014- 
01.  Mississippi  Code  of  1942,  as  amended) 
levied  and  Impoeed  a  tax  of  six  cents  {6() 
per  gallon  (later  seven  cents  (7<) )  on  munic- 
ipalities for  the  privilege  of  Importing,  re- 
ceiving, storing  and  distributing  gt»ollne. 
Said  act  provided  for  a  refund  of  five  cents 
(5^)  (later  ttx  cento  (94))  per  gallon  to 
municipalities  on  gasoline  used  exclusively 
for  municipal  purposes  (first  within  the 
bovindarles  of  said  munlcipahty  and  later 
within  ten  miles  of  the  boundaries)  upon 
claims  duly  and  timely  made.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  said  act  and  prior  to  making  re- 
tvaaiOm  to  a  mtmldpaUty  under  tlie  terms  of 
ssM  set.  it  was  necessary  for  a  municipality 
to  fUe  an.  informaUon  blank,  claim  for  re- 
tnod.  and  certificate  for  refund;  copies  of 
said  forms  are  attached  hereto  nuu-ked  Ex- 
hibit "C*  and  made  a  part  hereof  as  though 
fully  set  out  herein.  Defendant  potloed,  re- 
viewed and  frequently  disallowed  claims  of 
municipalities  when  it  detei-mined  that  the 
gasoline  was  not  used  as  require  by  Section 
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10014-01  or  that  there  was  failure  to  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  governlz^;  the 
administration  of  said  act. 

(15)  Refunds  have  not  been  paid  to  any 
foreign  government  operating  In  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  as  reflected  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, dated  March  16.  1937. 

(16)  Municipalities  failing  to  qualify  un- 
der   Section    10014-01,    Mississippi    Code   of 

1942,  as  amended,  by  obtaining  a  permit,  cer- 
tificate for  refund  and  application,  were  not 
granted  refunds  on  gasoline.  Defendant  has 
refunded  to  Mississippi  municipalities,  fiilly 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
10014-01,  Mississippi  Code  of  1942,  as 
amended,  all  but  one  cent  (1#)  per  gal- 
lon of  excise  taxes  remitted  by  their  distrib- 
utors with  respect  to  gasoline  purchased  by 
the  municipalities  and  used  in  accordance 
with  Section  10014-01  requirements  between 
April  1,  1946,  and  February  23,  1966. 

(17)  Section  10014-01,  Mississippi  Code  of 

1943,  as  amended,  was  repealed  effective  Feb- 
ruary 23,  19S6,  and  defendant  has  not  and 
does  not  intend  to  make  any  refunds  to  Mis- 
sissippi municipalities  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line deliveries  on  or  after  February  33,  1966, 
for  municipal  tise  on  the  roads  and  highways 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  streets  and  al- 
leys of  the  municipality. 

(18)  Defendant,  in  administering  Section 
10013-04,  Mississippi  Code  of  1942,  as 
amended,  upon  finding  that  a  distributor  is 
delinquent  in  reporting  the  gasoline  excise 
tax  on  any  gasoline  received,  regardless  of 
how  or  to  whom  said  gasoline  may  be  ulti- 
mately distributed,  calls  on  the  distributor's 
bonding  company  for  the  amount  of  excise 
tax  due  the  State.  Should  the  distributor's 
bonding  company  be  required  to  pay  such 
tax  it.  In  all  probability,  would  cancel  the 
distributor's  bond,  and  thereupon,  it  would 
become  the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  cancel 
distributor's  permit. 

(19)  Refunds  of  gasoline  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline  used  for  non-highway  purposes, 
including  gasoline  used  for  maritime,  indus- 
trial, agricultural,  and  domestic  purposes, 
have  been  made  to  State  agencies  and  the 
United  States  Government  on  the  same  basis, 
at  all  times  questioned  herein. 

(20)  The  refund  laws  (now  Section  10013- 
16  and  10013-19)  presently  provide,  and  at 
all  times  here  In  question,  provided  certain 
periods  of  time  within  which  claims  are  to  be 
filed  with  the  Comptroller. 

(21)  The  United  States  Government  has 
never  filed  a  timely  claim  with  the  Comp- 
troller certifying  that  the  gasoline  was  used 
to  propel  motor  vehicles  In  places  other 
than  on  the  highways  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, which  has  not  been  processed  and 
ultimately  paid.  There  were  no  unpaid  claims 
for  gasoline  purchased  by  the  United  States 
Government  pending  with  the  defendant 
until  the  institution  of  these   proceedings. 

(22)  Section  10013-39,  Mississippi  Code 
of  1942,  as  amended,  provides  for  an  ex- 
emption to  the  United  States  Government 
on  gasoline  purchased  for  use  by  its  Armed 
Forces  in  quantities  of  four  thousand  (4,000) 
gallons  or  more,  upon  claims  duly  and  timely 
filed  and  certified  to  by  the  distributor  and 
purchasing  agent  (copy  of  said  certificate  Is 
attached  hereto  marked  Exhibit  "D"  and 
made  a  part  hereof).  Said  section  also  pro- 
vides for  an  exemption  to  the  Mississippi 
National  Guard  on  any  quantity  of  gasol^e 
purchased.  On  September  30,  1966,  the  At- 
torney General  of  Mlssisippi  in  construing 
Section  10013-39.  Mississippi  Code  of  1942, 
as  amended,  held  that  since  sales  to  the 
Mississippi  National  Guard  are  completely 
exempt,  the  same  exemption  must  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Comptroller  Is  presentiy  abid- 
ing by  that  opinion. 

(33)  Defendant  now  looks  and  at  all  times 
in  question  has  looked  to  the  distributor  to 


remit  to  It  gasoline  excise  taxes  on  all  gaso- 
line received  by  him.  At  no  time  does  de- 
fendant look  to  the  ultimate  vendor  or  ven- 
dee of  gasoline  purchased  in  this  State  for  a 
remission  of  the  State  excise  taxes  on  gaso- 
line. 

(34)  Defendent  stm  eoUecto  and  intends 
to  collect  excise  taxes  as  heretofore  from  dis- 
tributors on  all  their  recelpU  of  gasoline  for 
delivery  and  use  on  the  pubUc  highways 
of  Mississippi. 

(25)  The  amount  here  in  controversy  ex- 
ceeds the  s\im  of  Ten  l%o\isand  Dollars 
($10,000.00) . 

Dated:  . 


ROBXBT  B.  HAUBBBG, 

17.5.  Attorney. 


By: 


JOK  T.  Pattxbson, 
Attorney  General  of  Mississippi. 
By: . 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  also  ask  ananimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rzcoao  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Walter  Heeter, 
vehicle  comptroller  of  Mississippi,  has 
directed  to  the  gasoline  tax  authorities 
of  the  20  States  named  in  the  letter,  ad- 
vising them  of  the  pendency  of  this  test 
suit  which  so  vitally  affects  them  as  well 
as  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statx  of  Mississippi, 
motob  vxhkxx  comptkollek, 

Jackson,  November  27, 1967. 
In  re  United  States  of  America  v.  Walter  M. 
Hester,  Motor  Vehicle  Comptroller,  State 
of  Mississippi,  etc. 
CM.  Lamb, 

Commissioner,  Division  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Dear  Sir:  The  above  styled  law  suit  is  pres- 
ently pending  in  a  three  Judge  Federal  Court 
here  in  Jaclcson.  The  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice  legal  action  is 
to  declare  unconstitutional  Mississippi's 
statute  and  the  practice  of  collecting  gasoUne 
excise  taxes  by  wholesale  distributors  for  sales 
of  gasoline  to  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Of  course,  our  tax  of  seven  cents 
per  gallon  is  placed  upon  wholesale  recelpto 
of  distributors  and  not  or  upon  sales  thereof, 
but  the  Department  of  Justice  hopes  to  place 
the  legal  incidence  upon  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser In  order  to  render  our  statute  uncon- 
stitutional. The  law  suit  also  asks  the  Court 
for  a  refund  of  such  taxes  collected  from  dis- 
tributors in  past  years,  if  found  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Realizing  that  this  is  a  very  far  reaching 
suit  which  potentially  Involves  millions  of 
dollars  of  gasoline  taxes  and  knowing  that 
your  State  has  gasoline  tax  laws  very  similar 
to  Mississippi,  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  perti- 
nent legal  docviments  concerning  this  matter. 

United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
James  O.  Eastland,  has  arranged  for  a  con- 
ference for  our  attorneys  and  tax  officials 
with  Justice  Department  officials  in  order  to 
possibly  negotiate  this  serious  matter.  This 
conference  Is  planned  for  10:30  AM.,  Tues- 
day, December  5, 1967,  at  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment with  Mr.  Weisl,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  ClvU  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department. 

It  was  my  thought  that  you  might  want 
to  closely  review  the  enclosed  documents 
with  your  fiscal  and  legal  staffs  as  an  af- 
firmative holding  by  this  Federal  Court  might 
seriously  effect  tax  collections  in  your  own 
State.  Fiu^her,  your  congressional  delegation 
might  be  Interested  in  learning  of  this  law 
suit  and  Its  possible  far  reaching  effects. 
Senator  Eastland  is  very  much  interested  in 
this  matter  and  the  detrimental  effect  on  our 
highway  program. 

If  you  desire  or  need  additional  Informa- 


tion in  this  regard,  please  advise  and  you  will 
have  our  complete  cooperation. 
With  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Waltkr  M.  Hester, 
Motor  Vehicle  Comptroller. 
Adua  Mocgak, 
Director  of  Petroleum  Taxes. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  very  far-reaching  question  and,  of 
course,  ts  going  to  have  its  ramifications 
in  Congress.  The  Federal  Government  by 
right  should  pay  a  gasoline  tax  on  gaso- 
line purchases  used  by  Federal  vehicles 
within  the  State  in  order  to  support  the 
highway  systems  upon  which  they  travel. 
For  that  reason,  I  believe  all  Senators 
should  be  advised  of  the  situation  which 
now  confronts  all  States  of  the  Union. 

A  news  story  in  the  Memphis  Commer- 
cial Appeal,  December  7,  written  by  its 
Washington  corresixjndent,  Mr.  Morris 
Cunningham,  reveals  the  magnitude  of 
the  problan  as  well  as  some  quotes  from 
a  spokesman  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Indicating  the  broad  purposes  of 
the  suit: 

A  Justice  Department  spokesman  confirmed 
the  broad,  unprecedented  scope  of  the  suit. 

"We  are  alleging  that  the  levying  of  any 
State  gasoline  tax  against  a  Federal  vehicle 
used  in  Federal  business  amounts  to  taring 
the  United  States  and  that  this  is  unlawful," 
the  spokesman  said. 

Since  no  State  completely  exempto  the 
Federal  Government  from  State  gasoline 
taxes,  the  suit  would  affect  all  States. 

A  further  quote  from  the  same  news 
item  is  as  follows: 

A  California  man  said  it  would  cost  Cali- 
fornia 200  million  dollars  a  year.  .  .  .  The 
State  of  Washington  has  sent  a  tax  man  here. 
He  says  It  would  cost  his  State  200  million 
dollars  a  year. 

A  further  quote  Is  as  follows: 
since  all  50  States  follow  the  same  prac- 
tices, why  was  the  suit  filed  in  Mississippi? 
A  Justice  Department  spokesman  said  he 
did  not  know. 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  items  are 
submitted  for  publication  in  the  Record 
because  of  the  Importance  of  this  issue 
which  confronts  the  States. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
by  extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teachers  Corps  program,  by  providing 
programs  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped; to  improve  authority  for  assist- 
ance in  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major  dis- 
aster; and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor fi-om  Oregon  for  his  masterly  han- 
dling of  the  elementary  and  secondary 
education  bill.  As  floor  manager  of  this 
measure,  he  has  been  cooperative,  fair, 
and  considerate  "bf  an  his  colleagues, 
whether  they  supported  or  opposed  his 
position  on  the  bill  or  the  many  amend- 
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ments  that  were  offered.  His  knowledge 
of  the  statutes  In  connection  with  edu- 
cational programs  served  to  speed  this 
measure  to  a  final  conclusion. 

Many  provisions  of  the  bill  represent 
new  approaches  to  educational  attain- 
ments. The  Bilingual  Education  Act  is 
one  example.  The  purpose  of  this  new 
title  is  to  provide  a  solution  for  the  prob- 
lems of  those  children  who  are  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged  because  of  their 
inability  to  speak  English.  The  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  helped 
materially  in  providing  an  opportunity 
for  this  action  to  be  taken.  These  chil- 
dren, who  number  approximately  3  mil- 
lion of  school  age,  are  deprived  of  equal 
educational  opportimity  because  of  their 
limited  communication  skills. 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  five  Southwestern  States  which  con- 
tain approximately  1  V'2  million  Spanish- 
speaking  children  of  school  age,  the  aver- 
age years  of  school  completed  is  7.1  for 
Spanish  sumamed,  nine  for  nonwhlte, 
and  12.1  for  whites.  There  is  a  similar 
correlation  between  low- family  incomes 
and  the  inability  to  speak  English.  For 
example,  in  the  same  five  Southwestern 
States,  34.8  percent  of  the  Spanish  sur- 
named  population  are  from  families  with 
incomes  below  $3,000,  compared  with  21 
percent  of  the  general  population. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  the 
ability  of  our  local  educational  agencies 
with  high  concentrations  of  children  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability  to  de- 
velop and  operate  bilingual  programs  of 
instruction.  The  proposed  legislation 
should  benefit  greatly  in  accomplishing 
this  objective. 

Another  benefit — and  in  this  respect 
I  wish  to  pay  special  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  his  assistance  in  getting  a  program 
started  to  determine  what  can  be  done 
to  assist  our  Indian  children — is  the 
amendment  extending  ESEA  funding, 
imder  titles  I,  n,  and  m,  for  Indian 
children  in  BIA  schools  for  another  2 
years.  This  will  do  much  to  reach  the 
most  disadvantaged  children  in  this 
coimtry.  The  establishment  of  a  special 
Subcommittee  on  Indian  Education 
should  bring  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  general  public,  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  Indian  child. 
Their  extreme  educational  deficiencies 
are  not  only  caused  by  their  economic 
poverty,  which  is  more  tragic  than  that 
found  even  in  the  city  slums,  but  also 
results  as  much  from  their  unique  lan- 
guage and  cultural  alienation. 

ESEA  funding  has  made  startling  ad- 
vances toward  solving  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  Indian  education,  and  it  will 
only  be  through  further  funding  that 
these  children  can  begin  to  get  a  fair 
shake. 

Again,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
his  untiring  work  over  the  years  on  edu- 
cational programs.  His  leadership  and 
guidance  in  committee  activities  have 
been  outstanding.  His  vision  of  innova- 
tive projects  which  he  has  assisted  in 
formulating  will  benefit  our  schools  and 
children  now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  dis- 


tinguished Senator  from  Arizona,  who  Is 
a  member  of  the  Senate  committee  which 
has  brought  this  bill  to  the  Senate,  for 
his  complete  cooperation  with  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  as  we  have  worked  on  the 
bill  in  committee  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  this  bill  contains  an  entire 
series  of  contributions  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  In  its  terms.  Not  only  was 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  one  of  the 
sponsors,  but  he  was  also  one  of  the 
ardent  supporters  of  the  bilingual  edu- 
cation amendment  that  is  in  the  bill. 

It  was  the  Senator  from  Arizona  who 
first  proposed  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon the  creation  of  a  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education.  I  took  that  recom- 
mendation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee. 

We  went  over  the  list  to  see  who  on  the 
majority  side  was  in  line  for  the  chair- 
manship of  such  committee  and  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy],  as  the  Senator 
knows. 

The  Senator  has  been  very  helpful  in 
getting  that  subcommittee  appointed, 
and  it  has  already  brought  forth  results 
that  are  written  into  the  bill,  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

In  this  bill  we  have  tried  to  recognize 
the  very  problem  about  which  the  Sena- 
tor has  just  spoken  in  connection  with 
the  improvement  of  education  for  the 
Indian  children  of  this  country. 

The  Senator  is  very  kind  to  seek  to 
give  me  the  credit  he  did  in  his  remarks, 
but  the  credit  is  not  mine:  it  is  to  be 
shared  by  all  Senators  as  members  of 
the  committee.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  generosity. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  I  doubt  that 
we  would  have  a  special  Subcommittee  on 
Indian  Education.  I  express  thanks  be- 
cause I  feel  that  we  can  go  forward  with 
this  work  and  that  he  will  continue  with 
his  inspiration. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 


ABSENCE   OP  U.N.   HEADQUARTERS 
SITE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  week  we  have  been  hearing  many 
reports  about  the  desire  of  the  Viet- 
cong  to  come  to  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York  to  plead  its  case.  Even  though 
such  a  move  is  obviously  not  welcomed 
by  the  South  Vietnamese  Government, 
and  even  though  such  a  move  would  be 
contrary  to  U.S.  interests  In  Vietnam, 
the  administration  has  seen  fit  to  en- 
courage the  Vietcong  desire,  and  has  all 
but  invited  the  Vietcong  to  come  on 
American  soil. 

I  doubt  that  the  time  has  yet  come 
when  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fight- 
ing can  be  best  served  by  negotiations. 
If  such  negotiations  do  come,  then  they 
ought  to  be  conducted  more  properly 
with  the  overt  aggressors,  the  Govern- 
ment of  North  Vietnam.  The  Vietcong 


have  no  standii\g  whatsoever  in  South 
Vietnam.  They  are  not  recognized  as  a 
goveriunent  by  any  nation,  Communist 
or  free.  There  are  no  tests  whatsoever 
which  would  Indicate  that  the  Vietcong 
represent  anybody  except  Hanoi.  In 
short,  the  wisest  position  is  that  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government;  name- 
ly, that  Vietcong  defectors  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  individual  citizens,  but  that 
the  puppet  Vietcong  apparatus  will  not 
be  recognized  as  a  legitimate  political 
entity  in  any  form. 

When  we  begin  to  speak  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vietcong,  we  give  cre- 
dence and  support  to  the  myth  that  the 
Vietcong  are  conducting  a  "civil  war" 
motivated  by  nationalism.  It  should  be 
our  national  policy  to  xmdercut  the  status 
which  propaganda  has  conferred  upon 
the  Vietcong.  We  should  seek  to  block 
the  Vietcong  from  exploiting  the  forums 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  mechanisms 
that  belong  to  legitimate  government. 
Therefore.  I  find  our  Government's 
policy  shocking  when  it  aids  and  assists 
the  Vietcong  to  attain  a  place  In  world 
opinion.  U.N.  Ambassador  Goldberg  testi- 
fied before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  November  2  that  the 
United  States  would  "not  stand  in  the 
way"  of  allowing  the  Vietcong  to  come 
to  the  U.N.  Security  Council  under  rule 
39.  In  fact,  he  Indicated  that  the  United 
States  would  affirmatively  vote  to  Inscribe 
the  matter  on  the  calendar  if  necessary  to 
get  the  required  nine  votes.  In  other 
words,  we  would  actually  join  in  the 
invitation  to  the  Vietcong. 

On  December  5.  Robert  McCloskey, 
State  Department  press  officer,  clarified 
our  poli:y  even  further.  I  quote  from  the 
verbatim  transcript  of  the  press  briefing: 

In  making  clear  that  we.  the  United  States, 
would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  Invita- 
tion to  the  National  Llberatlor.  Front  under 
Rule  39,  we  of  course  took  Into  accotint  the 
questions  of  visas  on  this  point.  Our  visa 
policy  In  this  connection  Is  governed  by  the 
Headquarters  Agreement — that  Is,  the  United 
Nations  Headquarters  Agreement — under 
which,  as  the  host  nation,  the  United  States 
does  admit  to  the  United  Nations  Individ- 
uals who  may  be  offlciaily  invited  to  take 
part  m  UN  proceeding." 

Q.  Does  admit  officials? 

A.  This  would  apply  to  an  invitation  under 
Rule  39. 

Q.  But  if  the  Secretary-General  wants  to 
invite  anybody  to  the  Security  Council  meet- 
ing, does  this  Headquarters  Agreement  ap- 
ply to  such  cases? 

A.  If  the  Secretary-General  wishes  to 

Q.  Wishes  to  invite  anybody,  not  for  the 
Security  Ck>uncll  meeting,  can  they  obtain 
visas  or  not,  because  this  is  the  kind  of  offi- 
cial invitation? 

A.  Well,  I  had  the  language  in  part  of  the 
Headquarters  Agreement,  which  I  regret  I 
didn't  bring  out  with  me;  but  under  that  I 
think  the  language  is  broad  enough  to  in- 
clude an  official  invitation  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Nations. 

That  is  from  the  official  transcript. 

It  makes  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment quite  clear.  We  would  do  noth- 
ing to  stand  In  the  way  of  the  Vietcong 
appearing  on  American  soil.  In  fact,  the 
State  Department  position  Is  that  we  are 
obliged  by  law  to  allow  the  Vietcong  to 

CO-     i. 

There  is  one  serious  weakness  in  the 
State  Department  position. 
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We  are  not  obliged  by  law  to  issue  visas 
to  the  Vietcong. 

We  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  by  the 
headquarters  site  agreement 

The  State  Department  position  is 
based  upon  a  misconception. 

The  headquarters  site  agreement  does 
not  exist. 

For  20  years,  the  State  Department 
and  the  United  Nations  have  diligently 
promulgated  the  myth  that  an  agree- 
ment exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations,  pursuant  to  law, 
governing  the  relationships  arising  out 
of  the  U.N.'s  headquarters  being  located 
within  the  United  States. 

That  agreement  was  never  consum- 
mated. 

The  agreement  never  came  to  pass  be- 
cause the  UJJ.  and  the  U^S.  Congress 
were  never  able  to  agree  on  terms  that 


would  protect  American  Immigration 
laws,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  is- 
suance of  visas  to  nondiplomatic  T3N. 
visitors.  In  other  words,  the  agreement 
was  never  consummateid  precisely  be- 
cause the  parties  to  the  cause  were  never 
able  to  agree  on  how  to  handle  situa- 
tions such  as  an  invitation  to  the  Viet- 
cong to  come  upon  American  soil. 

Ambassador  Goldberg  has  now  said 
that  the  Vietcong  asked  for  a  1-year  visa, 
with  the  possibility  of  an  extension  to 
two.  For  2  years,  representatives  of  the 
Vietcong  would  be  upon  American  soil, 
creating  propaganda,  supplying  fuel  to 
demonstrations  such  as  those  which  kept 
New  York  in  turmoil  all  last  week. 

Such  a  situation  is  a  threat  to  the  in- 
ternal security  of  the  United  States.  For 
this  reason,  the  Senate  Internal  Security 
Subcommittee  has  been  conducting  an 


intensive  investigation  Into  the  status 
of  the  so-called  UJi.  headquarters  site 
agreement.  Today,  the  subcommittee  is 
publishing  its  hearings,  with  extensive 
documentation  offering  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  agreement  was  never  con- 
summated. 

Ttit  situation  is  extremely  compli- 
cated, and  I  have  drawn  up  a  chart,  based 
upon  the  hearings,  which  shows  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  under  the  law.  Those  who 
wish  to  read  the  actual  documents  may 
consult  the  Subcommittee  hearings,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  '^hart 
of  actions  relating  to  the  UJJ.  head- 
quarters site  agreement  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Chronology  of  actions  relating  to  united  nations  headquarters  site  agreement  resolutions  (pubuc  law  as?,  both  congress)  prepared  by  senator  stbom  thurmond 

(REPUBUCAN,  SOUTH  CAROLINA) 


Date 


Action 


DocumentatiM 


Feb.  13, 1946 Draft  site  speement  adapted  by  General  Assembly 

(Document  A  «7). 
D«c.  4 General   Assembly  auttwrizes   negotiations  to  adapt 

A/67  to  New  York  site. 
June  26, 1967 Draft   agreement  signed   by   George   Marsliall   and 

Trygve  Lie. 
Jsly  2 President  Truman  transmits  June  26  draft  to  Congress, 

requesting  a  joint  resolution. 
Jaly3 Senators  Ives  and  Wagner  submit  S.J.  Res.  144,  SOtli 

Cong.,  wliich  is  referred  to  Coamuttee  on  Foreign 

Relationv 
Jaiy  14 . SJ.  Res.  144  reported  favorably,  with  amendment 

My  17 SJ.  Res.  144  approved  by  Senate,  as  amended 

Jaly  18 SJ.  Rea.  144  referred  to  House  Commrttee  on  Foreign 

Atlairs. 
Jaly  25 SJ.    Res.    144   reported   favorably,   with   additional 

amendments. 
Jaly  2C  1M7 SJ.  Res.  144  passed  House  under  suspension  ol  rules. 

Dd Senate  agrees  to  Houm  amendmenb 

JllySO SJ.  Res.  144  enrofled  and  presented  to  President  for 

sJcoing. 
Au|ust4 State  Dapartniant  Legal  Adviser  seeds  copy  of  SJ. 

Res.   144  to  U.N.  Assistant  Secretary  General  for 

Legal  Department 
Do Enrolled  bill  stgned  as  Public  Law  357  of  80th  Cong. 

by  Truman. 

Atig.  4  to  Sept  S.. State  Department  presaiBably  transmitted  notice  ol 

Public  Uw  357  u>  UJ4. 

Al|.27 ..... U.N.  Assistant  Secretary  Genera;  tor  Legal  Department 

replies  lo  Stat*  Department  Legal  Advoer. 

UH.K U.N.  Secretary  General  reports  Public  Law  357  to  Gth 

Committee  ol  General  Assembly;  calls  Committee's 
attention  to  sec.  6. 

Oct  17 S«iK»iiimittee  on  Privileces  and  Immunities  reports  to 

6th  Committee  on  Legal  Questions  of  <>eneral  As- 
sembly. 

Oct  29. 6tti  Committee  reports  to  U.N.  General  Assembly 

Oct  31.. Resolution  of  General  Assembly  "approves  the  agree- 
ment signed  on  June  26  1947." 

Nov.  21 Exchange  ol  notes:  U.S.  Ambassador  Warren  Austin 

accepts  aggreement  "subiect  to  Pntrtc  Law  357." 
Secretary  General  Lie  replies,  autkorizing  "Uiat 
agreement"  •  •  •  "signed  •  •  •  on  26  lone." 


Resolution  22  (I)  of  General  Assembly New  Yoric  site  not  yet  selected. 

Resolutions  99  (I);  100(1) A^  assumed  a  rvra I  site. 

A  "draft,"  not  an  agreement 

Sees.  Rept  522,  SOth  Cong,  Istsess 

Daily  Congressional  Record,  p.  8400 SJ.  Res.  144  contains  text  of  June  26  draft 

Congressional  Record,  p.  8992.  also  S.  Rept  S22,    Added  sees.  2,  3. 4,  5  6  to  S.J.  Res.  144;  sec.  6  reserves 

SOtli  Ceng.,  1st  sess.  right  to  pfotoct  U.S.  inmitralioa  laws. 

Congressional  Record,  p.  3299 Congressioaii  Record  prints  twt  «s  apptwvad  (in- 
cludes sec.  6). 
Congressional  Record,  p.  9506 

Congressional  Record,  p.  103SS.„ Further  strengthens  immigration  reservafion. 

Congressional  Record,  pp.  10S93-10597 Text  ia  Congressional  Record  iaclades  tec.  6  «:iii 

euianded  provisions. 

Congressional  Record,  pp.  10639-10642 Amendments  reported  t>y  ptirese,  referring  to  slip 

copy  of  biN  but  complete  text  of  preamt>le  and 
sees.  2.  3,  4,  5,  6  omitted.  Only  draft  ol  June  26 
printed.     • 

Appendix  III  of  U.N.  Oocament  A/371  (Secre-    B  H  not  yet  law;  no  mention  of  amenrtwents. 
tary  General  Report  to  6th  Committee  Sept  3). 

National  Archives,  Public  Law  357.  (Note:  Ttris  is  Enrolled  copy  in  Archives  inctades  sec.  6  and  other 

conclusive  evidence  of  contents  Oi  Public  Law  amendments.  Printed  slip  copy  ol  act  abo  includes 

357)  sec.  6. 

No  record  ol  actios. 

App.  Ill  of  U.N.  Doc.  A/S71 Contains  obtiqae  reference  to  sec.  6. 

Doc  A,371:  Summary  Records  of  6tk  Committee,    Reported    text  includes   all    amendments,  including 

Sept.  16  to  Nov.  26.  7d  sess.,  U.N.  General  As-       sec  6. 

sembly.  pp.  326-340. 
Annex  Uaof  U.N.  Document  A/371.  Approves  "this  atreement"  of  June  26;  no  reference 

to  Patilic  Lmt  357  or  anemiiMBts. 

Docume«tA/427;voLII.  Official  Records  of  Second  Refers  onty  to  "the  agreemenr  of  June  26  draft; 

session  of  General  Assembly  Plenary  Meeting,  ignores  report  e(  Sacretify  GeMral  ead  rcfeteooes 

Vertoalim  Record,  Sepl  16  to  Nov.  29,  1947,  pp.  ts  Public  L^w  357. 

1519-1924.  _, ^ 

Resolution  169(ii)  in  "Resolutioas   Adopted   On  Agreement  annexed  did   not  inchide  amendments 

the   Reports  of  the   Sixth   Committee."    For  provided  by  Public  Law  357. 

"Agreement"  see  voL  II  Official  Records,  etc, 

pp  91-102 

Photostats  of  notes  in  State  Department  files....  United  States  and  U.N.  each  refer  to  differenl  docu- 
ments ;  therelore  no  agreement  by  2  perties. 


Note:  Further  confusion  was  perpetuated  by  (1)  "1947  Yearbook  of  the  United  Nattons."  which  Relatkins  with  Explanatory  Notet"  which  reprodeced  the  text  of  the  agreement  of  June  26  the 

referred  to  the  agreement  without  mentioning  the  amendments  ol  Public  Law  357;  (2)  S.  6oc.  A-7  amendments  (sees.  2-6),  but  omitted  the  preamble.  These  documents,  ol  course,  have  no  ICfai 

83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  "Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,"  whch  reproduced  Uvs  agreement  of  effect 
June  26  without  the  amendments;  (3)  S.  Doc  16,  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  "Legislation  on  Foreign 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  brief- 
ly, the  situation  is  this. 

On  June  26,  1947,  Secretary  of  State 
George  Marshall  and  UJJ.  Secretary 
General  Trygvie  Lie  signed  a  draft  agree- 
ment on  the  headciuarters  site.  The  em- 
phasis at  this  point  Is  on  draft.  It  could 
be  no  agreement  until  authorized  imder 
U.S.  law,  and  accepted  by  the  UJf .  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


President  Truman  sent  the  June  28 
draft  to  Congress  on  July  2,  and  re- 
quested a  joint  resolution,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Senate  the  next  day. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations amended  the  resolution,  subject- 
ing the  draft  text  to  a  strong  reservation 
designed  to  protect  U.S.  immigration 
laws.  The  Senate  accepted  the  resolution, 
as  amended. 


The  House  further  amended  the  reso- 
lution, making  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ate reservation  even  stronger.  The 
strengthened  amendments  were  accept- 
ed by  the  Senate. 

President  Tnmian  signed  the  resolu- 
tion, consisting  of  the  June  26  draft  and 
five  additional  sections,  into  law  on  Au- 
gust 4,  as  Public  Law  357. 1  have  with  me 
a  photostat  of  the  enrolled  copy  of  Pub- 
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lie  Law  357  as  It  reposes  In  the  National 
Archives,  with  President  Truman's  sig- 
natiire  on  the  last  page. 

I  hold  it  in  my  hand  here. 

As  it  happens,  this  is  also  the  page 
which  contains  the  internal  security 
amendments.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  only  agreement  authorized  by  Con- 
gress was  one  consisting  of  the  June  26 
draft  text  and  five  additional  sections. 

I  think  I  should  point  out  here  that 
the  situation  is  not  the  same  as  a  uni- 
lateral reservation  appended  to  an  inter- 
national treaty.  This  an  actual  change 
in  the  kind  of  agreement  to  be  author- 
ized, a  change  concurred  in  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  before  the  agreement 
was  authorized. 

When  the  XJ2J.  Secretary  General  re- 
ported the  U.S.  action  to  the  appropriate 
committee  of  the  General  Assembly,  he 
made  specific  mention  of  the  congres- 
sional amendments. 

Yet  when  this  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  Questions,  reported  the 
matter  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  com- 
pletely ignored  the  coiigressionsil  amend- 
ments. Its  version  of  the  text  omitted 
both  the  text  of  the  amendments,  and 
any  reference  to  their  existence. 

The  agreement  authorized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  was  the  June  26  draft  only. 
In  other  words,  the  agreement  author- 
ized by  the  General  Assembly  was  not 
the  agreement  authorized  by  Congress. 
Legally  speaking,  there  was  no  meeting 
of  minds.  They  did  not  agree.  The  agree- 
ment did  not  even  come  into  existence. 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  a  con- 
certed effort  to  imply  that  such  an  agree- 
ment did  exist.  The  lack  of  agreement 
has  been  completely  obscured.  Por  ex- 
ample, I  quote  from  the  exchange  of 
notes  which  supposedly  brought  the 
agreement  into  effect : 

U.S.  Representative  to  the  UJJ.  War- 
ren Austin,  wrote  the  following: 

Excellency:  Pursuant  to  Instruction*  from 
my  Government,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  la  prepared  to  apply  the 
above-mentioned  Headquarters  Agreement 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  367. 

In  other  words,  the  congressional  pre- 
cautions for  internal  security  must  apply. 

The  UJJ.  Secretary  General,  Trygvle 
Lie.  replied  in  this  fashion: 

Sa:  I  have  honour  to  refer  to  the  Resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  on 
31  October  1947.  .  .  .  relative  to  the  Agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Nations  regarding  the  Head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations,  signed  at 
Lake  Success  on  26  June  1947. 

By  this  resolution,  the  General  Assembly 
.  .  .  has  approved  the  above-mentioned 
Agreement — The  Resolution,  consequently, 
has  authorized  me  to  bring  that  Agreement 
Into  force  .  .  . 

Thus  the  Secretary  General  referred 
only  to  the  draft  agreement  of  June  26, 
and  no  other.  It  was  "that  agreement" 
and  no  other.  In  short,  the  U.N.  has  com- 
pletely ignored  the  basic  legal  require- 
ment for  coming  to  agreement;  namely, 
that  there  be  unanimous  acceptance  of 
all  conditions  imposed  by  both  sides. 

Without  such  mutual  acceptance,  no 
agreement  can  be  legally  binding.  There 
is  no  Headquarters  Site  Agreement  in 
force  today.  There  is  no  legal  require- 


ment that  we  grant  visas  to  the  Vletcong, 
or  to  any  other  subversive  elements 
which  we  wish  to  exclude  from  our  soil. 

In  this  new  light,  therefore,  the  U.S. 
policy  of  inviting  the  Vletcong  to  come 
to  America  is  revealed  as  an  entirely 
gratuitous  action.  We  certainly  have  no 
moral  requirement  to  invite  our  enemies 
within  our  gates,  and  we  have  no  legal 
requirement. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  it  is  up  to 
the  State  Department  to  secure  from  the 
United  Nations  a  specific  acceptance  of 
the  conditions  which  were  imposed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
issue  ought  to  be  brought  to  a  head,  pre- 
cisely upon  the  case  of  the  Vletcong, 
hypothetical  or  not.  It  Is  intolerable  for 
the  United  Nations  to  be  occupying  Its 
present  site  within  U.S.  territory 
without  the  proper  legal  arrangements. 
If  the  State  Department  cannot  make 
the  United  Nations  submit  to  our  con- 
ditions, then  the  United  Nations  itself 
should  seek  a  site  in  another  part  of  the 
world. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (S. 
2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  fimds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  ED- 
UCATION AMENDMENTS  OP  1967 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bUl  (H  Jl.  7819)  to  strengthen  and 
improve  programs  of  assistance  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  by  ex- 
tending authority  for  allocation  of  funds 
to  be  used  for  education  of  Indian  chil- 
dren and  children  in  overseas  depend- 
ents schools  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, by  extending  and  amending  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by 
providing  programs  of  education  for  the 
handicapped;  to  improve  authority  for 
assistance  in  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  education  bill 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  wish,  first,  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoKSK]  for  all  that  he  has  done  to  try 
to  make  the  bill  acceptable. 

There  are  two  points  of  irritation,  and 
they  are  severe  points  of  irritation.  There 
are,  of  course,  always  points  of  irritation 
wherever  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  exercised 
power  to  control  local  educational  proc- 
esses. 

The  first  serious  point  is  the  cutting 
off  of  Federal  funds  after  schools  have 
opened  and  contracts  have  been  made 
with  teachers  for  the  school  year. 

Second,  cutting  off  Federal  funds  for 
Illegal  and  arbitrary  reasons. 


The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  worked  unceasingly  to  obtain 
some  commitment  from  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  it  would  abide  by  the 
civil  rights  law  in  this  matter  and  not 
arbitrarily  cut  off  fimds  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  forced  inte- 
gration. 

As  to  the  first  point,  I  refer  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  today,  Monday, 
December  11,  1967,  which  has  a  para- 
graph on  page  1  reading: 

The  Johnson  Administration  Is  expand- 
ing Its  controversial  campaign  to  compel 
desegregation  of  Southern  schools  Into  a 
nationwide  effort  that  Is  sure  to  stir  even 
more  political  fireworks. 

Instead  of  attacking  school  segregation 
mostly  In  small  rural.  Southern  districts, 
John  Gardner's  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Department  now  seeks  to  force  action 
North  as  well  as  South,  in  big-city  schools 
as  well  as  small. 

Next  year  this  turn  of  the  screw  could 
bring  the  first  major  tests  of  Washington's 
willingness  to  shut  off  Federal  financial  aid 
to  recalcitrant  school  distrlcta  in  the  North; 
up  to  now,  there  has  been  Just  one  brief 
shutoS  outside  Dixie — in  Chicago  In  1965 — 
and  that  ended  quickly  after  a  complaint  to 
the  White  House  by  Mayor  Richard  Daley. 

Now  on  page  14  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  the  same  article,  I  read  the 
following  excerpt — and  I  want  the  Senate 
to  hear  this : 

In  the  past,  HEW  officials  have  checked 
several  dozen  alleged  school  desegregation 
violations  in  the  North,  but  no  enforcement 
action  has  resulted,  except  for  the  brief  cut- 
off of  aid  to  Chicago  schools. 

We  know  what  happened  to  that,  as  I 
read  Just  a  moment  ago  from  the  article 
on  page  1. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  understand  why 
our  Central  Government  would  cut  off  aid 
to  schools  in  the  South  when  those  who 
advocated  and  proposed  Federal  aid  to 
education  when  the  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration stated  that  aid  was  needed 
worse  in  the  South.  If  aid  was  needed 
worse  in  the  South,  why  then  is  the 
Central  Government  cutting  off  aid  to 
those  schools  and  not  cutting  off  aid  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  even  though, 
according  to  these  proponents  of  Federal 
aid,  there  is  discrimination  In  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry? 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  would 
have  any  particular  comment  to  make 
at  this  point.  I  am  sure  he  would  feel 
there  should  be  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween cutting  off  funds  in  one  part  of 
the  country  and  cutting  off  funds  in 
another. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Replying  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion today,  when  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  was  not  in  the  Chamber 
because  he  had  already  told  me  about  the 
official  business  he  had  to  transact,  this 
matter  came  up  during  that  time. 

I  inserted  the  full  Wall  Street  Journal 
article  in  the  Record  this  morning.  I  dis- 
cussed the  Wall  Street  Journal  article. 
The  Senator  will  find  in  the  Record  that 
I  also  discussed  the  point  the  Senator  has 
now  raised,  pointing  out  that  Senator 
Stennis,  Senator  Ervin,  and  I  had  raised 
this  question  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;   that 
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letters  had  already  gone  out  to  northern 
school  districts  with  a  population  of  more 
than  3,000  students.  These  are  question- 
naire letters.  We  have  the  assurance  that 
there  is  going  to  be  no  delay  in  enforce- 
ment of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  the  north- 
em  schools. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  longer,  because, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  we  are  under  pres- 
sure to  get  votes  on  this  matter  so  our 
colleagues  can  leave  shortly.  I  have  cov- 
ered this  matter  thoroughly.  No  one  In 
the  Senate,  not  even  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  is  more  determined  than 
I  am,  in  my  surveillance  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  to  hold 
the  Department  to  enforcement  equality 
under  title  VI,  as  far  as  violations  of  civil 
rights  are  concerned,  with  regard  to  all 
schools.  North  and  South.  East  and  West. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
a  statement  prepared  by  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Fountain  amendment  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STATEME^^^  by  Senatoh  Thurmond 

Mr.  President,  the  Fountain  amendment 
which  was  deleted  from  H.R.  7819  as  passed 
by  the  House  read  as  follows : 

"The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  his  delegate,  shall  not  defer  ac- 
tion or  order  action  deferred  on  any  appli- 
cation by  local  educational  agencies  for  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act 
or  by  any  Act  amended  by  this  Act  on  the 
basis  of  alleged  noncompliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  unless  and  until,  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 602  of  title  VI,  there  has  been  an  ex- 
press finding  on  the  record,  after  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  that  such  local  educational 
agency  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  tlUe  VI. 

•When  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  was  being  considered  by  Congress,  many 
Members  were  sincerely  and  deeply  concerned 
that  administration  officials  might  mlsiise  It 
to  arbitrarily  and  unjustifiably  deny  Federal 
funds  to  local  governmental  units  which 
were  not  engaging  In  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. Congress  recognized  this  concern  by 
including  specific  provisions  in  title  VI  which 
were  Intended  to  prevent  denial  of  Federal 
funds  without  due  process  of  law." 

Section  602  of  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  Federal  department  and  agency 
which  Is  empowered  to  extend  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  any  program  or  activity,  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  contract  other  than  a 
contract  of  Insurance  or  guaranty,  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  effectuate  the  provisions 
of  section  601  with  respect  to  such  program 
or  activity  by  issuing  rules,  regulations,  or 
orders  of  general  applicability  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  achievement  of  the  objectives 
of  the  statute  authorizing  the  financial  as- 
sistance in  connection  with  which  the  action 
is  taken.  No  such  rule,  regulation,  or  order 
shall  become  effective  unless  and  until  ap- 
proved by  the  President.  Compliance  with 
any  requirement  adopted  pursuant  to  this 
section  may  be  effected  (1)  by  the  termina- 
tion of  or  refusal  to  grant  or  to  continue 
assistance  under  such  program  or  activity  to 
any  recipient  as  to  whom  there  has  been  an 
express  finding  on  the  record,  after  opportu- 
nity for  hearing,  of  a  failure  to  comply  with 
such  requirement,  but  such  termination  or 
refusal  shall  be  limited  to  the  particular  po- 
litical entity,  or  part  thereof,  or  other  re- 
cipient as  to  whom  such  a  finding  has  been 
made  and,  shall  be  limited  in  its  effect  to  the 


particular  program,  or  part  thereof,  in  which 
such  noncompliance  has  been  so  found,  or 
(2)  by  any  other  means  authorized  by  law: 
Provided,  however.  That  no  such  action  sball 
be  taken  until  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned has  advised  the  appropriate  person  or 
persons  of  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement and  has  determined  that  com- 
pliance cannot  be  secured  by  voluntary 
means.  In  the  case  of  any  action  terminating, 
or  refusing  to  grant  or  continue,  assistance 
because  of  failure  to  comply  with  a  require- 
ment Imposed  pursuant  to  this  section,  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency 
shall  file  with  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  program  or  activity  involved  a  full 
written  report  of  the  circumstances  and  the 
grounds  for  such  action.  No  such  action  shall 
become  effective  until  thirty  days  have 
elapsed  after  the  filing  of  such  report." 

Congressman  Fountain  explained  the  need 
for  his  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  debate  on  H.R.  7819  on  May  23, 
1967.  Congressman  Fountain  said  that  the 
procedural  safeguards  provided  In  section 
602  of  title  VI  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
Office  of  Education.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  quote  some  of  his  discussion 
of  tblE  subject.  Congressman  Fountain  said: 
"At  the  time  I  offered  my  amendment  last 
year,  some  school  districts  had  been  denied 
Federal  funds  for  new  programs  for  more 
than  a  year  without  any  finding  that  they 
had  engaged  in  discriminatory  conduct  and 
without  any  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  The 
Office  of  Education  piously  contended  that  it 
was  not  refusing  to  grant  applications  for 
funds  submitted  by  the  school  districts  in- 
volved, since  that  would  admittedly  violate 
the  law,  but  was  merely  deferring  action  on 
their  applications.  An  indefinite  deferral  of 
action  on  application,  of  course,  had  exactly 
the  same  effect  as  a  refusal  to  grant  the  ap- 
plication. By  using  this  transparent  device 
to  evade  the  procedural  safeguards  of  title 
VI,  the  Office  of  Education  set  Itself  up  as 
prosecutor,  Judge  and  Jury  and  handed  down 
a  verdict  of  guilty  without  even  giving  the 
accused  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

"The  amendment  I  offered  last  year  was  in- 
ended  to  make  it  unmlstakeably  clear  that 
Federal  officials — as  well  as  local  school  offi- 
cials— must  obey  the  law  and  that  the  Office 
of  Education  could  not  terminate  or  refuse 
to  grant  Federal  financial  assistance  with- 
out following  the  procedures  specified  in 
section  602  of  title  VI. 

"My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  221  to  116,  with  the  strong  sup- 
port of  Members  from  all  sections  of  the 
country." 

Congressman  Fountain  went  on  to  say, 
"Unfortunately,  the  amendment  was  weak- 
ened in  conference.  Instead  of  clearly  out- 
lawing any  'deferral*  without  a  hearing,  the 
revised  amendment  merely  limited  deferral 
action  to  not  more  than  60  days  without  a 
hearing,  leaving  the  question  of  its  legality 
to  the  courts.  Because  of  parliamentary 
maneuvering,  the  House  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  to  insist  on  the  original 
form  of  the  amendment. 

"Because  of  the  recent  reassignment  of  re- 
sptonslbllitles  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  amendment  I 
am  offering  today  applies  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  or  bis 
delegate  rather  than  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Except  for  this  technical  change, 
the  language  and  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment are  exactly  the  same  as  the  amend- 
ment which  the  House  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  last  fall. 

"This  amendment  Is  badly  needed. 
"Congress  has  made  it  very  plain  that  It 
does  not  want  Federal  funds  for  educational 
programs  denied  to  children  anywhere  In 
this  country  without  due  process  of  law.  In 
fact.  Congress  has  emphasized  Its  concern  In 
this   respect   by   specifically   providing   that 


such  funds  may  not  be  refused  or  denied 
until  30  days  after  a  full  written  report  of 
the  circumstances  and  grounds  for  such 
action  has  been  filed  with  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress. 

"Congress  never  entuited  any  law  author- 
izing Federal  officials  to  withhold  funds  for 
education  through  'deferral'  action.  This  is 
a  device  Invented  and  used  by  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government — without 
any  sanction  from  Congress — to  circumvent 
and  evade  the  procedural  safeguards  of  the 
law." 

Congressman  Fountain  went  on  to  say. 
"Through  its  action  last  year  Congress  at- 
tempted to  impose  some  limitations  of  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Conunlssioner  of 
Education.  But  serious  and  indefensible 
abuses  have  continued. 

"Last  year,  whUe  leaving  the  courts  free 
to  declare  any  deferral  whatsoever  illegal. 
Congress  made  It  plain  that  it  did  not  want 
any  school  district  denied  funds  through  de- 
ferral action  to  a  maximum  of  60  days  was 
specifically  declared  to  be  effective  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1966.  Despite 
the  clear  intention  of  Congress,  the  Office  of 
Education  took  the  position  that  It  could 
continue  school  districts  in  deferral  status 
for  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
Amendments,  no  matter  how  long  they  had 
previously  been  'deferred'  without  a  hwirtng. 
As  a  result,  a  large  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts which  had  already  been  kept  in  de- 
ferred status  for  as  much  as  18  months 
without  a  hearing  were  continued  in  that 
status  for  an  additional  60  dajrs  without 
opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

"In  addition  to  arbitrarily  retaining  aU 
school  districts  In  deferral  status  for  60  days 
after  the  enactment  of  last  year's  amend- 
ment, the  Office  of  Education  has  clearly 
violated  the  law  by  falling  to  remove  schools 
and  Institutions  from  Ita  'deferred'  lUt  even 
though  they  had  been  on  that  list  for  more 
than  60  days  after  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment  without  opportunity  for  a 
hearing. 

"To  my  own  knowledge,"  Congressman 
Fountain  continued,  "at  least  46  school  dis- 
tricts were  illegally  kept  in  deferral  status 
after  the  law  required  their  removal.  In 
many — perhaps  most — instances,  they  were 
reinstated  only  after  congressional  inquiries 
disclosed  what  was  happening. 

"Por  example,  $74,000  in  funds  needed  for 
braille  books  and  equipment  for  blind  chil- 
dren at  a  State  school  in  North  Carolina  were 
not  released  until  late  March — nearly  5 
months  after  enactment  of  last  year's  amend- 
ment— although  the  school  has  been  kept  In 
deferral  status  for  almost  2  years  without  a 
hearing.  Repeated  congressional  mquiries 
were  necessary  before  the  Office  of  Education 
finally  admitted  that  continued  withholding 
of  these  funds  was  Illegal. 

"Whether  because  of  disregard  for  the  law 
or  administrative  Incompetence — or  both — 
the  Office  of  Education  has  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  mandatory  60-day  limitation  on 
deferral  without  a  hearing.  In  addition,  the 
names  of  school  districts  arbitrarily  placed 
on  Its  'deferral'  list  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are  circulated  to  other  Federal  agencies 
have  used  the  list  to  withhold  funds  with- 
out any  regard  whatsoever  to  the  60 -day 
limitation  on  deferral  action  without  a  hear- 
ing." 

Congressman  Fountain  continued  by  say- 
ing, "The  Labor  Department,  for  example, 
not  only  withheld  new  programs  from  school 
districts  'deferred'  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, but  immediately  terminated  guidance 
and  testing  programs  which  had  been  car- 
ried on  for  as  long  as  15  years.  This  action  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  clearly  illegal, 
of  course,  but  it  was  rescinded  only  becaxise 
of  congressional  Intervention. 

"When  Congress  authorized  denial  of  Fed- 
eral funds  under  certain  circumstances  as  a 
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means  or  eliminating  discrimination,  it  made 
It  clear  that  it  regarded  tills  as  a  drastic 
procedure  and  one  which  should  be  carried 
out  only  under  rigid  procedural  safeguards. 
In  addition  to  specifying  procedures  to  be 
used.  Congress  specifically  declared  that  no 
refusal  or  termination  of  funds  could  be- 
come effective  until  30  days  after  a  full  re- 
port concerning  the  situation  had  been  made 
to  Congress. 

"Despite  the  clear  intention  of  Congress, 
the  Office  of  Education  has  been — and  will 
continue,  unless  stopped — withholding  funds 
without  due  process  of  law  and  without  re- 
porting to  Congress." 

In  conclusion  Congressman  Fountain  said, 
"It  Is  essential  that  the  House  act  to  prevent 
any  further  damage  because  of  the  unwise, 
unfair  and  Illegal  'deferral'  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. It  Is  essential  that  we  insist  upon  due 
process  of  law  and  clearly  outlaw  the  arbi- 
trary and  unauthorized  'deferrsd'  policy 
which  Is  being  xised  to  circumvent  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  as  we  weU  Itnow.  this  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  House  and  was  de- 
leted by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  many 
school  ofiQcials  and  many  schoolboard 
members,  many  hospital  officials  and 
many  hospital  board  members,  have  been 
harassed — and  I  use  that  word  "ha- 
rassed" with  extreme  caution — by  the 
coercicxi  and  compulsion  exerted  and  at- 
tempted to  be  exerted  by  HEW. 

It  is  my  thinking  that  if  those  who 
favor  Federal  aid  to  education  do  not  see 
that  this  law  is  fairly  and  justly  admin- 
istered, the  American  people  are  going  to 
rise  up  and  demand  that  it  be  repealed. 
And  if  it  Is  not  fairly  and  justly  admin- 
istered. It  should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense,  if  a  school  opens  its  doors  to  all 
students,  without  any  compulsion,  with- 
out any  coercion,  for  the  HEW  to  come  in 
and  demand  that  the  school  trustees  and 
school  officials  order,  direct,  and  compel 
a  certain  number  of  pupils  of  one  race  to 
go  to  another  school,  simply  for  the  sole, 
social  purpose  of  bringing  about  mixing 
of  the  races. 

I  do  not  believe  that  was  the  intent  of 
the  law  when  it  was  passed.  The  distin- 
gioished  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  probably  has  done  more  work 
than  any  other  Senator  in  the  education 
field,  and  I  believe  he  will  agree  that  the 
purpoee  was  to  Improve  education,  not  to 
bring  about  enforced  Integration ;  to  pre- 
vent discrimination  in  education,  but  not 
to  bring  about  enforced  integration. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  interpretation? 

Mr.  MC«SE.  Mr.  President,  without 
getting  into  a  legal  argument,  because  It 
Is  now  a  juridical  matter.  It  has  already 
been  announced  today  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Supreme  Court  today 
granted  certiorari  in  the  New  Orleans 
case,  and  that  brings  up  for  determina- 
tion by  the  Court  the  very  point  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  was  press- 
ing upon  me,  even  before  the  debate  on 
this  matter.  Therefore,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  wait  for  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  on  the 
question  of  desegregation  of  public  school 
education.  This  is  section  401 : 

As  used  In  this  title — 

(a)  "Commissioner"  meaoa  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


(b)  "Desegregation"  means  the  assignment 
of  students  to  public  schools  and  within  such 
schools  without  regard  to  their  race,  color, 
religion,  or  natloruU  origin,  but  "desegrega- 
tion" shall  not  mean  the  assignment  of  stu- 
dents to  public  schools  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance. 

It  seems  to  roe  that  wording  is  Just  as 
clear  as  it  can  be  that  students  cannot  be 
assigned  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  imbalance.  That  is  what 
the  law  says.  I  know  of  no  authority  for 
HEW's  pursuing  the  course  which  it  has 
been,  simply  to  bring  about  forced  mix- 
ing. 

Further,  in  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act, 
section  407,  headed  "Suits  by  the  Attor- 
ney General."  we  find  this  language: 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  shall  em- 
power any  official  or  court  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  any  order  seeking  to  achieve 
a  racial  balance  in  any  school  by  requiring 
the  transportation  of  pupils  or  students  from 
one  school  to  another  or  one  school  district 
to  another  in  order  to  achieve  such  racial 
balance,  or  otherwise  enlarge  the  existing 
power  of  the  court  to  Insure  compUance  with 
constitutional  staiKlards. 

I  am  sure  that  any  able  lawyer — as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is — could  interpret 
tiiat  but  one  way.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Supreme  Court  could  interpret  it  in  any 
other  way  than  just  what  the  plain,  sim- 
ple words  mean — that  they  carmot  as- 
sign students  simply  to  overcome  racial 
imbalance  and  they  caimot  transport 
students  simply  to  acliieve  a  racial  "bal- 
ance." 

That  being  clear,  the  HEW  should  stop, 
pause,  and  consider  the  actions  which 
they  have  been  pursuing  and  the  course 
they  have  been  following  when  they  have 
attempted  to  cut  off  aid  to  a  school  be- 
cause a  school  would  not  transfer  or 
transport  a  certain  number  of  students 
from  one  school  to  another  in  order  to 
bring  about  racial  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  notice  in  the  same 
Wall  Street  Journal  article,  on  page  1, 
the  following: 

And  where  the  HEW  Department  does  de- 
tect such  discrimination.  It  will  demand 
remedies  svire  to  be  controversial.  These 
could  Include  busing  pupils  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  .  .  . 

That  is  in  the  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal.  If  they  follow  that  course, 
they  will  nin  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
1964  CivU  Rights  Act.  I  believe  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  would 
agree  with  that. 

Turning  to  page  14  of  the  article,  ref- 
erence to  attempts  that  the  HEW  will 
use  to  proceed  along  some  other  lines 
causes  me  to  be  very  concerned.  I  want 
to  qoute  that  pari;  of  the  article  again: 

Along  with  evidence  of  failure  to  desegre- 
gate, officials  will  apply  a  new  basis  for  cut- 
off of  Federal  aid :  A  principle  of  "Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity." 

Then  the  article  continues: 
Some  of  the  signs  of  Inequality  that  HEW 
officials  will  watch  for:  Large  class  size  .  .  . 

What  authority  has  the  HEW  to  cut 
off  funds  because,  in  their  judgment,  the 
class  is  too  big?  Is  the  HEW  going  to 
control  the  size  of  classes  in  all  the 
schools  of  the  Nation? 

It  mentions  another:  Double  sessions. 
Is  HEW  going  to  deny  funds  to  a  school 
because  it  has  double  sessions? 


Why.  there  may  be  a  need  for  double 
sessions  in  some  schools.  In  some  schools, 
for  instance,  they  obtain  the  greatest 
utilization  from  the  buildings  and  fa- 
cilities by  holding  double  sessions,  be- 
cause it  is  more  convenient  to  some  stu- 
dents who,  perhaps,  are  working  part 
time.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
can  imderstand  that  a  double  session 
might  be  advisable  in  some  cases,  where 
some  students  work  In  the  momliig  and 
wish  to  go  to  school  in  the  afternoon,  or 
vice  versa. 

Serious  overcrowding.  Well,  now,  of 
course  serious  overcrowding  is  objection- 
able. As  a  former  school  teacher  and 
former  school  superintendent,  I  know 
the  evils  of  it.  ^ 

But  Is  HEW  to  dictate  Just  how  many 
students  constitute  overcrowding,  or  is 
that  to  be  left  to  the  local  school  officials, 
who  are  more  familiar  with  the  situation 
and  more  competent  to  handle  it? 

High  student-teacher  ratios.  Again, 
who  Is  to  determine  the  nimiber  of  stu- 
dents per  teacher?  Is  HEW  to  make  that 
decision,  or  Is  that  to  be  left  to  local 
school  officials? 

Highest  qualified  teachers.  Is  HEW  to 
determine  whether  the  teachers  are 
qualified,  or  the  board  in  each  State  that 
issues  the  teachers  licenses  to  teach? 

Just  how  far  is  HEW  going  in  these 
matters?  If  they  proceed  along  the  lines 
that  they  are  attempting  to  proceed  now, 
and  along  the  lines  that  I  have  men- 
tioned here,  they  will  have  complete 
control  of  the  schools.  Mr.  President. 
The  school  will  be  operated  out  of 
Washington. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  had  In  mind  when  he 
supported  the  first  school  bill  several 
years  ago.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon felt  that  some  school  districts  in 
the  Nation  needed  help;  he  wanted  to 
further  education,  and  therefore  he 
wanted  to  help  those  districts,  but  not  to 
bring  in  Federal  coercion. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  be  happy  to 
hear  from  the  Senator  from  Oregon  In 
regard  to  some  of  these  points. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  repeat  what  I  have  previously 
stated.  I  have  covered  them  several 
times. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Stknnis],  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  and  I  have 
worked  out  a  procedure  here  today  which 
I  think  win  be  very  helpful  in  solving  the 
very  problems  the  Senator  raises. 

In  my  capacity  as  manager  of  the  bill, 
I  shall  hold  the  Department  to  the  pro- 
cedure that  is  agreed  upon  in  the 
memorandum  of  understanding  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  that 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate  today, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell],  our  leader  In  this  matter,  has 
determined  to  go  along  with. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
again  state — I  have  heard  the  discussion 
today  except  for  a  very  brief  period 
when  I  was  called  out  of  the  Senate 
Chamber — that  he  Intends  to  hold  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
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Welfare  to  the  terms  of  the  understand- 
ing. 

We  are  relying  on  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  because  he  has  done  more  than 
anyone  else  for  HEW.  We  are  relying  on 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  help  to  keep 
HEW  in  line.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  will  help  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  not  only  will  help,  I 
have  pledged  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  prevents  eisslgnment 
of  students  to  public  schools  in  order  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance,  and  it  also 
prevents  the  transporting  of  students  for 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  racial  im- 
balance. 

Those  are  the  two  sensitive  points  today 
that  are  causing  irritation,  not  only  in 
the  South,  but  elsewhere.  They  are  boimd 
to  cause  irritation  in  the  North  or  at  any 
other  point;  and  they  should. 

I  believe  that  the  local  people  ought 
to  determine  the  assignment  of  students, 
and  whether  or  not  the  children  should 
be  bused.  I  say  this  realizing  that  there 
can  be  no  discrimination. 

There  is  no  discrimination  in  South 
Carolina.  Any  child  can  go  to  any  school 
he  wants  to.  I  repeat,  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination; but  we  do  feel  that  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
has  gone  entirely  too  far  In  this  matter, 
and  we  feel  that  HEW  not  only  ought 
to,  but  must,  change  its  policies;  other- 
wise there  will  be  a  revolt  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  aid  to  education  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  talk  at  some 
length  on  this  matter,  but  I  wanted  to 
emphasize  those  points  because  I  feel 
they  are  most  important. 

I  realize  that  this  bill  will  pass  the 
Senate.  As  I  have  stated,  I  cannot  vote 
for  It;  but  I  wanted  to  raise  these  points, 
and  I  wanted  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
to  hear  them  raised  by  more  than  one 
Senator.  I  want  him  to  know  it  is  done 
In  all  good  faith,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  discrimination,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  the  HEW  opera- 
tions, and  for  promoting  education,  since 
we  have  a  Federal  law  on  education. 

Again  I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  for  what  he  has  done  to 
work  out  this  agreement.  I  feel  that  it 
will  help  on  the  first  point,  cutting  off 
Federal  fimds  after  schools  have  opened 
and  contracts  are  made  with  teachers 
for  a  school  year,  because  it  provides 
that  termination  orders  will  not  become 
effective  between  September  1  and  June 
1  of  the  school  year,  unless  certain  con- 
ditions are  met. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  are  hoping 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
interested  in  maintaining  the  Federal 
school  law  will  also  be  active,  and  that 
is  as  to  cutting  off  Federal  fimds  for 
Illegal  and  arbitrary  reasons. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  I  am  glad  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
this  lead  article  in  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal.  I  believe  It  will  open  the  eyes 
of  a  great  many  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  called  attention  to  It 
this  morning,  and  put  It  in  the  Recoro. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Good.  I  am  glad  the 
Senator  did.  I  hope  every  Senator  wUl 
read  it,  because  I  hope  it  will  open  the 
eyes  of  people  to  what  may  be  expected — 
such  matters,  for  instance,  as  forcing 
school  districts  to  change  their  lines  and 
remake  their  districts,  which  is  certainly 
a  matter  for  determination  by  the  dis- 
tricts themselves. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
third  reading.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrd 
of  Virginia  in  the  chair) .  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  as  amended  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  Was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  long,  but  I  think  it  is  important 
that  a  legislative  record  be  made  relat- 
ing to  two  matters. 

There  is  in  the  bill  an  amendment,  as 
I  understand  sponsored  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborough]  ,  providing  for  bilingual  ed- 
ucation programs.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  was  offered  and  accepted 
principally  in  respect  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  areas  of  the  country.  What  I 
should  like  to  learn  from  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  th^  Senator  from  Oregon,  is 
whether  that  amendment  Is  general  in  its 
application — whether,  for  example,  mon- 
eys for  that  purpose  could  be  used  for 
bilingual  education  programs  for  native 
Alaskan  children,  that  is,  Eskimos,  In- 
dians, and  Aleuts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator's  question,  but  be- 
fore I  respond,  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlett],  in  my  opinion  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Education,  has 
never  failed  to  give  support  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education  legislation.  He  has 
been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
committee  as  we  have  brought  these  ed- 
ucation bills  to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate; 
and  I  want  to  be  sure  that  this  inquiry 
he  has  made  is  answered  to  his  satis- 
faction as  far  as  legislative  history  is 
concerned.  Insofar  as  the  facts  will  an- 
swer it. 

This  is  my  answer: 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett]  as  to 
whether  the  program  of  bilingual  edu- 
cation in  the  Senate-passed  bill,  title  vn, 
would  be  available  to  support  programs 
for  Alaskan  natives  whose  first  language 
is  a  native  dialect,  let  me  state  imequivo- 
cally  that  this  program  is  available 
wherever  there  are  substantial  numbers 
of  non-English  speaking  children. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough], presiding  over  an  ad  hoc  sub- 
committee on  bilingual  education,  did  an 
excellent  Job  of  showing  the  great  needs 
of  children  who  learn  one  language  at 
home  and  then  are  expected  to  function 
in  an  English-speaking  society  and  econ- 
omy. 
The  focus  of  those  hearings  was  quite 


appropriately  the  Spanish-speaking  area. 
I  think  we  would  agree  that  in  the 
United  States  the  greatest  problem  of 
language  adjustment  is  related  to  the 
large  Spanish-speaking  population  In 
the  Southwest — ^.rising  out  of  a  Mexi- 
can-American culture — and  in  some  of 
our  large  cities  where  there  are  many 
Puerto  Ricans.  But  of  equal  concern  to 
the  committee  is  the  problem  of  Indian 
children  in  many  places  throughout  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Eskimos,  Aleuts, 
and  other  Alaskan  natives. 

Good  programs  to  assist  these  children 
would  be  eligible  under  title  VH  of  our 
bill  and  I  would  like  to  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  in  making  legislative 
history  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
gracious  words  about  me. 

I  shall  say  that  my  task  has  been 
simple  on  these  education  bills.  I  have 
always  followed  the  lead  and  the  guid- 
ance of  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  am  happy  at  the  response  he  has 
made  concerning  this  bilingual  language 
program. 

I  have  one  further  question  to  put  to 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Section  302  of  title  m  provides  for 
appropriations  of  not  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  total  money  appropriated  for 
use  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  other  like  areas,  including 
Indian  reservations.  The  language  in 
reference  to  this  provision  is  as  follows: 

In  addition,  for  each  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  he  (Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion) shaU  aUot  from  such  amount  to  (a> 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the  amount 
necessary  .to  provide  programs  and  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  this  title  for  individuals 
on  reservations  serviced  by  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  operated  for  Indian  chil- 
dren by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

As  the  Senator  so  well  knows,  we  do 
not  have  Indian  reservations  in  Alaska 
in  the  same  sense  as  Indian  reservations 
exist  in  the  earlier  States. 

Does  the  language  which  I  have 
quoted  have  equal  application  to  the 
Indians,  the  Aleuts,  and  the  Eskimos 
in  Alaska? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
glad  to  answer  the  Inquiry  for  legislative 
history.  However,  first  I  a.sk  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  BARTLE-rr]  has 
raised  a  question  regarding  the  set-aside 
for  BIA  schools  which  I  would  like  to 
clarify  for  purposes  of  legislative  history. 

Under  the  Senate  title  HI  version,  3 
perxsent  of  the  SUms  appropriated  would 
be  available  for  the  outlying  areas  as 
well  as  programs  and  projects  "for  in- 
dividuals on  reservations  serviced  by  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  operated 
for  Indian  children  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior." 

This  language  is  similar  to  that  which 
Is  already  contained  in  title  I  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act, 
so  I  think  it  clear  that  the  same  answer 
would  apply  In  both  cases. 

The  question  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  asked  Is  whether  the  ref- 
erence to  Department  of  Interior  Schools 
serve  Alaskan  villages  which  are  not 
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actually  in  reservations  at  the  present 
time.  Let  me  make  clear  our  intent  that 
these  Bureaa  of  Indian  Affairs  schools 
are  to  be  covered  by  this  language.  The 
situation  in  Alaska  is  somewhat  unusual. 
While  it  is  true  that  many  of  these  areas 
are  no  longer  Indian  reservations  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  generally  use  that 
term,  these  areas  are  considered  Indian 
lands  for  other  purposes — for  example, 
in  the  impacted-aid  program. 

It  is  also  true  that  these  schools  do  re- 
ceive benefits  under  title  I  of  the  ESEA, 
which  as  I  previously  indicated,  has 
very  similar  language  to  the  language  we 
are  using  in  title  HI.  I  am  assured  that 
both  the  OfBce  of  Education  and  the 
BIA  would  interpret  the  word  "reser- 
vations," in  this  context,  to  include  these 
areas  where  Indian  children  live  as 
Indian  lands  or  reservations  for  the 
purposes  of  title  m,  as  it  does  for  the 
purposes  of  title  I. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  resolved  an  my  doubts. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ap- 
propriate at  this  time  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  certain  matters 
concerning  the  administration  of  the 
programs  covered  by  the  act  and  the 
basic  statutes  to  which  H.R.  7819  refers. 
In  my  judgment,  the  actions  this  body 
Is  taking  today  with  respect  to  title  VI 
covering  special  education  of  the  handi- 
capped children  taken  in  conjimction 
with  our  actions  on  other  titles  and  in 
previous  legislation,  underline  unmis- 
takably the  interest  and  concern  of  the 
committee  that  there  be  an  expansion 
of  services  to  this  one  group  of  children. 
These  are  the  children  who  are  "edu- 
cationally deprived"  by  virtue  of  a 
basically  physiological  fact  over  which 
neither  they  nor  their  parents  have  any 
control. 

We  are  acting,  we  believe,  in  the  high- 
est traditions  of  the  morality  which  im- 
derlies  our  system  of  government  and 
In  accordance  with  the  ethical  precepts 
of  aU  the  great  religions  of  the  world 
when  we  devote  special  care  to  these 
young  citizens  who  have  this  claim  to  our 
attention. 

Our  goal  is  educational  equality  of  op- 
portunity for  all  children  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  enabled  to  develop  thtir 
own  potentials.  So  this  is  an  area  where 
dollar  cost  effectiveness  alone  ought  not 
to  be  the  final  controlling  criterion  in  the 
allocation  of  educational  funds. 

Within  the  group  such  concepts  may 
have  some  validity.  But  I  think  I  speak 
for  my  committee  when  I  say  we  shall 
continue  in  our  legislation  and  in  our 
legislative  oversight  function:;  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  needs  of  these  chil- 
dren will  not  be  overlooked. 

My  subcommittee  has  learned,  for  ex- 
ample, with  respect  to  the  Regional  Ed- 
ucational Laboratories  imder  title  IV  of 
ESEA  under  the  authorities  adminis- 
tered through  the  Michigan-Ohio  Re- 
gional Educational  Laboratory  In  Detroit 
tliat  as  of  January  13,  1966,  there  were  no 
specific  programs  for  the  handicapped 
nor  were  they  specifically  excluded  from 
programs  operated  by  that  laboratory. 

With  respect  to  the  Central  Midwest- 
em  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
Inc.,  of  St.  Ann.  Mo,  as  of  January  30^ 
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1967,  that  installation  did  not  have  a 
specific  component  in  the  area  of  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  and  it  does 
not  have  specific  personnel  on  the  staff 
assigned  to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of 
exceptionality. 

An  inquiry  of  the  Northwestern  Re- 
gional Educational  Research  Laboratory 
revealed  that  as  of  December  1966  that 
laboratory  in  my  own  State,  had  no  spe- 
cial program  component  in  the  area  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth. 

A  similar  report  was  received  from  the 
Eastern  Regional  Institute  for  Educa- 
tion in  Syracuse.  N.Y..  from  which  it  was 
learned  that  as  of  Etecember  1966  the 
program  of  that  installation  is  not  focus- 
ing on  handicapped  children. 

I  mention  this  because  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  letter  which  reads: 

If  It  becomes  paramount  that  the  handi- 
capped child  Is  of  high  priority,  this  labora- 
tory will  deTote  its  design  and  development 
activities  to  this  priority. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Educational 
Laboratory  which  serves  Colorado. 
Utah,  Idaho,  Montana,  Arizona,  Kansas, 
and  Wyoming  and  which  is  located  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  again  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1966  advised: 

We  are  enclosing  a  small  brochure  that 
outlines  the  current  work  of  this  laboratory. 
None  of  it  Is  labeled  or  specifically  designed 
exclusivriy  for  exceptional  children,  how- 
ever, the  Individualized  Instruction  and  the 
New  Media  work  both  have  components  that 
could  be  construed  as  deaUng  with  the  areas 
you  specifically  inquired  about. 

The  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratory  of  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
as  of  that  date  said  : 

At  this  time  there  la  not  a  specific  com- 
ponent or  operation  devoted  to  handicapped 
children  and  youth  and  there  are  no  per- 
sonnel on  OUT  staff  assigned  to  specific  areaa 
of  exceptionality. 

The  Central  Atlantic  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratory  again  as  of  Decem- 
ber 1966  advised: 

At  present  we  do  not  have  a  specific  com- 
ponent devoted  to  handicapped  children. 

The  pattern  was  repeated  in  comments 
from  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Development  of 
Berkeley.  Calif: 

There  la  no  specific  component  of  our 
operation  devoted  exclusively  to  the  area  of 
handicapped  children  and  youth,  nor  Is 
there  any  specific  person  on  our  staff  as- 
signed to  one  or  more  areas. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say : 

A  major  concern  of  this  program  Is  to 
identify  the  various  groups  in  our  region  who 
may  be  considered  underprlvUeged  with  re- 
spect to  educational  advantages.  However,  in 
most  cases  we  have  viewed  these  groups  in 
terms  of  minority  groups  rather  than  in  terms 
of  exceptional  children. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  in  New  York 
City  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  did 
indicate  that  it  has  a  very  specific  inter- 
est in  special  education  and  that  it  had 
research  in  eight  areas  of  exceptionality 
in  educational  research.  However,  that 
was  done  in  the  period  196&-66.  In  Sep- 
temiier  1966  six  of  the  eight  research  pro- 
grams were  discontinued  to  concentrate 
chiefly  on  general  education  issues  in  the 
urban  region.  Only  two  programs  were 
bein«  continued.  One  a  preschool  educa- 


tional program  for  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  children  and  the  other  an  eval- 
uation of  the  occupational  training  cen- 
ter for  older  mentally  retarded  children. 

Projects  siKh  as  teacher  preparation 
needs  in  the  urban  region — special  edu- 
cation programs — were  discontinued. 

Research  for  Better  Schools,  Inc..  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  advised  that — 

At  the  present  time  we  do  not  have  a  spe- 
cific component  of  our  operation  devoted  to 
handicapped  children  and  youth  nor  do  we 
have  specific  personnel  on  our  staff  assigned 
to  one  or  more  of  the  areas  of  exceptionality. 

The  Institute  for  Educational  Innova- 
tion of  Newton.  Mass..  followed  the  pat- 
tern. None  of  the  staff  of  eight  was  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  areas  of  exception- 
ality. 

The  same  could  be  said  of  the  South- 
eastern Education  Laboratory  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  the  Mldcontinent  Regional  Edu- 
cational Laboratory  at  Kansas  City.  Ma 
This  sorry  catalog  is  concluded  by 
the  South  Central  Region  Educational 
L<iboratory  at  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  which 
indicated  that  it,  too,  had  no  specific 
component  program  in  this  area. 

Regarding  all  this,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  what 
I  have  said  and  what  I  shall  say  Is  not  in 
the  slightest  to  be  regarded  as  a  reflec- 
tion upon  Dr.  James  Gallagher  who  heads 
the  title  VI  bureau  in  the  OfHce  of  Edu- 
cation. He  is  a  dedicated  educator  In  the 
area  of  special  education.  And  I  know 
that  he  and  his  staff  are  working  very 
hard  to  realize  the  congressional  Intent 
of  the  provisions  of  legislation  which 
have   been  enacted. 

But  I  do  think  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  concern  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  in  his  operation  of  title  IV 
ESEA  authorities.  I  do  not  think  as  one 
Senator  who  helped  to  write  the  statutes 
that  the  record  I  have  cited  meets  the 
Intent  that  has  been  r^eatedly  ex- 
pressed. 

I  therefore  serve  notice  on  the  Office 
of  Education  that  prior  to  the  expiratickn 
of  the  second  session  of  this  Congress  I 
hope  to  be  in  receipt  of  a  report  wliich 
will  Indicate  that  through  steps  now 
being  taken  or  which  have  been  taken 
subsequent  to  January  1  of  this  year  the 
situation  reflected  in  the  material  I  have 
incorporated  Into  the  Recobd  is  being 
rectified.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  report 
will  contain  indications  of  the  degree  to 
which  the  bureau  administering  title  VI 
is  being  consulted  by  bureaus  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  regional  labora- 
tories and  of  the  title  in  programs  to 
assure  that  the  educational  needs  of 
handicapped  children  are  receiving  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  funds  available  for 
educational  research. 

I  would  have  the  Commissioner  take 
note  that  the  15-percent  reservation  in 
title  in  for  innovative  projects  devoted 
to  handicapped  children  is  not  an  idle 
gesture  nor  an  accidental  gesture  but  re- 
flected the  very  firmly  held  positions  of 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  PaouTYl 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  It  is 
a  concern  which  is  shared  to  an  equal 
degree  by  each  of  our  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  tills  is  a  matter  which  in  my  judg- 
ment deserves  careful  attentkm  afr  the 
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liighest  policy  levels  of  the  OfBce  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

I  am  aware  that  through  other  legis- 
lative authorities  some  funds  can  be 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  edu- 
cational research  In  the  various  areas  of 
handicapping.  However,  it  is  my  view  and 
one  which  is  shared,  I  believe,  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  demands  a 
greater  application  of  financial  effort. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  major 
research  program  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation under  the  Office  of  Education  can 
devote  a  proportion  of  its  resources  to 
this  task. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senate.  We  have  had 
third  reading.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
rollcall  vote  now  because  a  great  many 
of  our  colleagues  are  trying  to  catch  a 
4:30  plane  to  attend  a  very  Important 
meeting. 

If  anyone  else  has  anything  to  say  on 
the  bill,  I  plead  with  him  to  do  it  after 
the  rollcall  vote,  and  what  we  have  to 
say  after  the  rollcall  vote  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  before  the  rollcall  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
subsequently,  and  are  printed  at  this 
point  in  Record  under  the  above  unani- 
mous-consent agreement:) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  had  an 
understanding  before  the  rollcall  that 
those  Senators  who  were  so  cooperative 
as  to  agree  to  withhold  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  following  third  reading  of  the 
bill,  would  make  their  remarks  after  the 
vote  and  those  remarks  would  be  printed 
In  the  Record  before  the  rollcall.  I  got 
unanimous  consent  for  that.  I  am  ob- 
ligated to  seek  to  have  that  done  now. 
Our  understanding  Is  that  the  first  per- 
son to  whom  I  would  yield  would  be  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  CMr.  LAtrscHE],  but 
I  understand  that  he  suggests  that  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  voted  for  the  education  bill  which 
the  Senate  has  passed.  I  have  done  so  for 
two  reasons.  The  first  reason  is  that 
there  was  appended  to  the  bill  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervd;]  and  others,  imanimously  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  which  assures  a  speedy 
court  decision  on  the  question  of  con- 
flict between  church  and  state  that  will 
be  presented  by  this  legislation. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  if  that 
amendment  is  taken  off  of  the  bill  in  con- 
ference I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  when 
it  comes  back  from  conference. 

Second,  I  am  exceedingly  grateful,  as 
I  have  stated,  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  others  for  clearing  up  the  mat- 
ter which  has  been  cleared  up,  In  my 
judgment,  by  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  was  placed  in  the  Record  today. 
This  letter  should  prevent  the  preemp- 
tory  withdrawal  of  funds  from  schools, 
particularly  small,  country  schools,  In 
the  course  of  the  school  term,  for  In- 
fractions charged  as  having  occurred  wdl 


before  the  Ume  of  the  beginning  of  the 
term.  I  think  that  makes  the  bill  a  great 
deal  better. 

I  still  have  some  reservationB  about 
the  size  of  the  bill  and  I  am  hoping  that 
in  conference  our  distinguished  friend 
from  Oregon  and  others  may  feel  an 
economic  urge  to  come  down  a  little  in 
the  size  of  the  authorization  for  1969  and 
subsequent  years.  When  we  know  that 
the  appropriation  level  has  been  only 
about  one-half  of  the  authorization  it 
seems  inappropriate  to  jump  the  author- 
ization in  the  substantial  amount  pro- 
posed in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated  I  have  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  following 
announcement  for  myself  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  chairman  of 
the  Cc»nmlttee  on  Appropriations,  while 
all  Senators  are  present. 

It  is  expected,  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  that  I  shall  call 
up  tomorrow  or  as  soon  as  permitted  by 
the  action  of  the  leadership,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
888,  which  is  now  being  debated  in  the 
other  body  under  a  rule  which  should 
mean  it  will  be  disposed  of  there  this 
afternoon  without  f siil. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  the  measure 
under  which  there  is  a  continuation  of 
the  date  in  the  existing  continuing  reso- 
lution so  as  to  take  care  of  p>ayrolls  and 
other  legitimate  expenses  through  the 
end  of  the  current  session,  and  It  in- 
cludes provisions  which  call  for  large  re- 
ductions in  the  fiscal  1968  obligations 
and  expenditures.  It  is  a  very  important 
bill  which  should  give  Congress  an  op- 
portunity to  show  whether  it  means  busi- 
ness in  the  matter  of  reduction  of  the 
expenses  of  Goverrunent. 

I  do  hope  that  the  leadership  win 
clear  this  matter  for  consideration  to- 
morrow, at  which  time  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  desires  that  it  be 
called  up. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  voted 
for  the  education  bill  with  the  amounts 
involved  because  I  hoped  that  when  it 
goes  to  conference,  or  when  the  appro- 
priations are  finally  decided  on,  imder 
the  authorizations,  that  the  amounts  will 
be  substantially  cut  down  for  the  3  years 
Involved  in  the  bill;  namely,  1969,  1970, 
and  1971.  For  those  years  an  expendi- 
ture of  $16  billion  has  been  authorized — 
In  other  words,  $5,333,000,000  a  year. 

The  authorization  of  $16  billion  for  3 
years  is,  in  my  opinion,  extraordinarily 
large,  having  in  mind  that  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  imder  which  we  are  now  oper- 
ating, $2  billion  was  appropriated. 

If  we  take  the  $2  billion  appropriation 
for  1968  and  translate  it  into  1969,  1970, 
and  1971.  a  period  of  3  years,  if  there  are 
no  increases,  the  total  amomit  appro- 
priated would  be  $6  billion.  In  other 
words,  we  have  authorized  $16  billion 
when,  if  the  appropriations  for  the  year 
1968  were  carried  over  Into  1969,  1970. 
and  1971,  the  appropriations  would  be 
$6  billion.  That  Is  $10  billion  more  au- 
thorized than  the  base  from  which  I 
have  given  my  calculation  covering  the 
year  1968. 


To  show  further  the  great  expenditure 
Involved  in  the  bill,  in  1967,  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  last  June  30,  there  was 
authorized  $1,815  billion. 

Why  did  I  vote  for  the  bill.  In  view  of 
the  statement  I  have  just  made? 

I  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  when 
the  bill  goes  to  conference,  the  conferees 
will  reach  some  sort  of  adjustment  so 
that  it  will  be  in  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  what  we  should  spend. 

Moreover,  having  in  mind  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which,  for  1968,  appropriated  only  $2  bil- 
lion, when  it  was  authorized  to  appro- 
priate $4  baiion,  I  have  faith  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
provide  some  relief.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  frwn  Oregon  will  urge  ap- 
propriations up  to  the  sum  of  $4.5  billion 
involved  in  the  bill,  but  I  have  doubt  as 
to  whether  he  will  be  able  to  persuade  the 
committee  to  follow  his  judgment. 

Let  me  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
very  much  for  the  courtesies  which  he 
has  extended  to  me.  I  think  the  issues 
were  very  thoroughly  presoited  on  the 
problems  which  confronted  us.  Now  I 
snail  wait  and  see  what  will  happen  In 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  in  the 
conference  committee,  with  respect  to 
the  final  amounts  which  will  be  alio- 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  S«iator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  previously  made  a  statement  on 
this  legislation,  as  to  Its  bilingual  fea- 
tures. But  I  want  to  pay  tribute  right  now 
to  the  legislative  ability  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  education  bill  is  landmark  legis- 
lation. There  are  eight  voliunes  of  hear- 
ings on  the  bill  itself,  and  two  additional 
volumes  covering  the  bilingual  provision. 
This  is  the  first  bilingual  education  bill  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  leg- 
islative knowledge  and  know-how  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  been  combined 
In  the  bill  to  make  it  landmark  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  great  tribute  to  one  of  the. 
greatest  legislators,  I  think,  ever  to  sit 
in  this  body. 

I  have  served  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  the  Education  Committee  for 
6  out  of  8  years  and  have  watched  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education. 

Not  many  Senators  remain  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  moment,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  all 
of  us  express  our  great  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  for  his  great  legislative 
ability  and  his  diligence  in  worldng  out 
the  details  of  the  bill.  The  record  of  the 
hearings  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  in  attendance  every  day  during  those 
hearings.  He  attended  every  one  of  the 
hearings  in  the  subcommittee,  as  well  as 
all  the  executive  sessions  on  the  fi^ll  La- 
bor and  Welfare  Committee.  Of  course, 
we  all  know  that  he  has  stayed  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  every  day  during 
the  long  debates  on  the  bilL  He  has 
worked  hard  on  every  provision  of  it  to 
make  it  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  Senate.  The  seven  votes  against  It 
on  final  passage  is  proof  of  his  ability. 

This  is  a  fine  tribute  to  any  man's  legis- 
lative leadership.  It  is  a  well-deserved 
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tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
have  brought  forth  a  bill  which  has 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  10-to-l  margin — 
a  bill  which  started  out  to  be  one  of  the 
most  controversial  pieces  of  legislation  in 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
improved  under  his  leadership  and  his 
power  of  conciliation  and  reconciliation 
in  bringing  together  divergent  points  of 
view  which  have  made  for  strong  support 
of  the  bill.  It  will  mean  so  much  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans. 

Once  more,  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon.  As  chairman  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation, which  was  set  up  by  his  recom- 
mendation, and  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  chairman  of 
the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  it  has  enabled  us  to  pass  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate  this  year.  With- 
out his  leadership  and  cooperation,  the 
bilingual  portion  of  the  bill  could  not 
have  been  adopted.  This  is  truly  land- 
mark legislation,  along  with  many  other 
titles  in  the  measure. 

Again  I  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  his  accomplishments  on  be- 
half of  the  American  people  in  all  the 
50  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
generous  remarks  which,  really,  should 
be  distributed  among  all  the  members 
of  the  committee.  This  bill  has  been  the 
hallmark,  time  and  time  again,  of  the 
legislative  leadership  rendered  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  to  the  bilingual 
portion  of  the  education  bill.  He  has 
made  a  major  contribution  of  leadership 
to  the  proceedings  which  brought  forth 
the  education  bill.  Let  me  say  that  when 
we  deal  with  the  handicapped  section  of 
it  and  start  to  enumerate  the  various 
sections  of  the  bill,  we  recognize  the 
legislative  hallmarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  which  are  stamped  on  one  section 
after  another.  He  has  been  a  great 
source  of  strength  to  me  in  the  handling 
not  only  of  this  bill,  but  also  of  previous 
education  bUls. 

One  of  the  monuments  to  his  legisla- 
tive accomplishments  during  his  bril- 
liant service  in  the  Senate  will  be  in  the 
field  of  education  legislation. 

I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  co- 
operation. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  thoughts  expressed  so 
eloquently  and  ably  by  my  colleague 
from  Texas. 

I  have  been  asked  t(y  my  colleagues  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  who, 
unfortunately,  caimot  be  present  at  this 
time,  to  express  their  complete  apprecia- 
tion and  their  thanks  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  for  his  thoughtf ulness, 
his  consideration,  and  his  fairness  in  the 
entire  hearings  conducted  imder  this 
bill.  They  wanted  me  to  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  that  in  the 
conference  they  will  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  see  that  the  bill  as  passed  b>  the 
Senate  will  come  out  of  the  conference. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  has  their  as- 
surance. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  most  diflQcult 
bill.  It  could  have  turned  into  one  of  the 
most  controversial  and  difficult  subjects 
taken  up  by  this  body  in  this  session. 


Thanks  to  the  leadership's  foresight  and 
the  legislative  ability  and  tremendous 
endurance  and  patience  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  and  forward 
looking  bill  that  will  make  a  great  con- 
tribution to  the  educational  needs  of 
our  children. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  for  his 
wonderful  capacities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California.  What  I  have  said  about  other 
members  of  the  committee  applies  equal- 
ly to  the  Senator  from  California.  The 
Senator  knows  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered in  committee  that  were  accepted. 
The  Senator  was  particularly  farseeing 
in  connection  with  other  amendments 
relating  to  dropouts.  It  was  his  amend- 
ment that  we  adopted  and  that  was 
sorely  needed.  If  we  had  not  had  his  sup- 
port and  the  support  of  his  colleagues  on 
the  minority  side,  with  which  I  was  glad 
to  associate  myself,  because  the  amend- 
ment spoke  for  itself,  we  never  would 
have  had  that  amendment.  It  is  also  true 
of  the  Dominick  amendment,  which  Sen- 
ator MuRPHT  joined  in  helping  get 
adopted  in  the  committee. 

But  the  important  service  the  Senator 
from  California  has  rendered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  is  the  support  he 
always  gave  to  me  when  I  pleaded  in  the 
committee  for  the  passage  of  a  bipar- 
tisan bill.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  educa- 
tion bill  we  should  bring  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  California 
not  only  agreed  but  demonstrated  time 
and  time  again  his  willingness  to  help  me 
get  out  a  bipartisan  bill. 

Let  me  state  for  the  Record  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia did  not  present  and  fight  for 
amendments  that  were  not  accepted  by 
the  committee,  but  once  they  were  de- 
feated, the  Senator  from  California 
joined  with  the  chairman  in  working  out 
a  compromise.  The  best  example  I  can 
cite  is  the  assistance  he  was  to  me  with 
regard  to  the  title  ni  section  of  the  bill. 
When  the  committee  was  pretty  well  di- 
vided on  two  amendments  that  were  of- 
fered and  defeated,  the  Senator  from 
California  then  joined  the  chairman  in 
helping  get  through  a  compromise  title 
m,  which  is  the  one  that  is  now  in  the 
bill. 

The  offer  the  Senator  made  on  behalf 
of  the  minority  to  be  of  assistance  to  me 
in  conference  was  not  needed  at  all,  for 
I  knew  I  would  have  that  assistance;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  gratif3^g  to  have  the  mi- 
nority think  well  enough  of  the  problems 
that  lie  ahead  for  the  chairman  to  offer 
and  advance  their  pledge  that  they  are 
going  into  conference  united  as  conferees 
to  do  the  best  they  can  to  bring  a  good 
bill  from  conference. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
H.R.  7819.  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  Since  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  have  sup- 
ported legislation  to  provide  Federal  aid 
in  the  field  of  education.  In  1948,  I  was 
invited  by  Senator  Taft  to  be  one  of  the 
cosponsors  of  his  bill  providing  Federal 
aid  to  elementary  education  which  was 
the  first  bill  in  the  field  to  pass  either 
House  of  the  Congress.  I  later  served  as 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  in  that  capacity,  I  helped  de- 
velop and  reported  bills  to  the  Senate 
providing  for  Federal  assistance  to  edu- 
cation. I  have  continued  to  support  these 
programs  in  subsequent  years  for.  In  my 
view,  programs  to  improve  educational 
opportunities  of  our  young  citizens  will 
bring  the  greatest  futiu-e  benefits  to  our 
country. 

The  Senate  has  unanimously  agreed  to 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  7819  proposed  by 
Senator  Ervin  to  provide  procedures  for 
the  judicial  Interpretation  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  free  exercise  clause  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment,  as  I  was  when  the  Senate 
passed  it  as  a  separate  bill.  S.  3,  on  April 

II  of  this  year.  At  that  time  I  made  the 
following  statement  on  the  fioor  setting 
forth  my  reasons  for  its  adoption.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  accepted  in 
conference : 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In  support 
of  S.  3,  a  bill  to  provide  procedures  for  the 
establishment  and  free  exercise  clauses  of 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  this  bill  and 
urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 

The  bill  would  establish  a  procedure  where 
none  exists  today.  It  would  enable  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  and  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans  made 
under  certain  acts  of  the  Congress. 

In  our  consideration  of  this  bill  it  may 
be  helpful  If  I  review  briefly  its  legislative 
history. 

An  amendment  similar  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl  before  ub  today  was  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  |Mr.  Ekvin]  and  myself  In  1963  to 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  and  was 
approved  by  the  Senate.  However.  In  confer- 
ence with  the  House  the  amendment  was 
deleted. 

When  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1865  was  being  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and  I  again 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  for  judicial 
review  to  determine  whether  the  grant  and 
loan  programs  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
posed legislation  would  be  consistent  with 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  floor  manager  of  the  bill,  the  dlstln- 
g^uished  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morss), 
opposed  the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that 
Its  adoption  at  that  time  might  jeopardize 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and,  fiirther.  that  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  would  be  better 
served  through  the  enactment  of  general 
purpose  legislation  affecting  all  such  acts. 
He  stated  his  willingness  to  assist  In  obtain- 
ing such  legislation. 

On  June  7,  1966,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MobskJ  introduced  the 
bill  S.  2097  to  provide  for  the  Judicial  review 
of  the  constitutionality  of  these  grants  and 
loans,  and  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill. 
On  July  9.  1966,  the  Senate  approved  S.  2097 
as  amended  by  the  committee,  but  no  action 
was  taken  by  the  House  before  the  Congress 
adjourned.  The  bill.  S.  3.  before  us  today  U 
Identical  with  the  bill,  S.  2097.  which  the 
Senate  passed  last  year. 

This  subject  Is  a  difficult  one.  I  have  sup- 
ported, during  my  service  In  the  Senate, 
many  educational  bills.  In  my  first  term  In 
the  Senate,  I  joined  Senator  Taft  m  the  in- 
troduction of  the  bill  to  provide  aid  to  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools — which 
the  Senate  passed  In  1948.  In  1964  I  intro- 
duced a  bUl,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  to 
provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  scbools;  It  waa  the 
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only  such  bill  reported  in  ttw  years  between 
the  Taft  bUl  and  the  bill  passed  by  tl»e  Sen- 
ate m  1960.  In  1958,  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  one  exception,  I  have  sup- 
ported every  measure  to  strengthen  the  pub- 
lic school  and  higher  education  systems, 
including  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  In  1964.  the  landmark  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
the  Higher  Education  Act  Is  1965  and  last 
year's  amendments. 

In  discussing  this  question  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  on  October  15,  1963,  I  stated: 
"The  issue  of  Federal  aid  to  church  schools 
Is  controversial.  It  stirs  emotions  and  even 
bias  and  prejudice.  I  think  it  very  important 
that  tbe  subject  be  discussed  rationally  and 
dispassionately,  and  that  Congress  undertake 
Its  responsibility  to  determine  If  the  provi- 
sion In  the  blU  providing  loan  funds  for  the 
construction  of  academic  facUltltles  for  sec- 
tarian scbools  is  prohibited  by  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Congress 
has  this  responsibility  and  duty.  Because  of 
a  peculiar  legal  situation.  It  is  dlfflcult  for 
the  Issiie  to  reach  the  Supreme  Court  and  so 
have  its  constitutionality  determined." 

The  need  for  the  bill  before  us  today  arises 
from  the  fact  that  few  cases  interpreting  the 
first  amendment  have  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  with  respect  to  the  power  of 
the  Congress  or  the  States  to  provide  aid  or 
support  to  church  schools.  In  my  view  there 
are  three  reaeons  for  this  situation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  remember  that 
it  was  not  until  some  34  years  ago  that  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  14th  amend- 
ment made  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution applicable  to  the  States  and  that 
under  the  first  amendment  the  States  had 
no  more  authority  to  enact  legislation  sup- 
porting a  religious  institution  than  does  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  the  second  place,  few  caaes  have  been 
decided  upon  this  Important  question  as  a 
result  of  the  1923  Supreme  Court  decision  In 
the  case  of  Frothlngbam  against  Mellon 
which  held  that  a  taxpayer  could  not  ques- 
tion an  appropriation  made  by  Congress  un- 
less he  was  able  to  rhow  a  substantial  In- 
terest, separate  from  that  In  his  capacity  as 
a  taxpayer. 

The  principles  underlying  the  need  for  this 
bill  are  well  stated  by  the  committee  In  its 
report  at  page  2 : 

"The  bill  is  not  intended  to  deal  directly 
with  the  problem  of  the  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  nor  with  the  con- 
stitutionality of  any  of  the  enumerated  acts. 
It  Is  designed,  however,  to  remove  any  of 
the  existing  doubt  as  to  the  power  of  tax- 
payers, citizens,  and  Institutions  to  obtain 
Judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  F^ederal 
grants  or  loans  under  the  p>rovlsions  relat- 
ing to  reUgion  in  the  first  amendment." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  both  appropriate 
and  fitting  at  this  time  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  senior  Senator  fro»n 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  E^vim],  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights,  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse] 
for  their  tireless  efforts,  hard  work  and 
scholarly  consideration  over  the  years  on  this 
Important  and  most  difficult  constitutional 
subject,  which  have  produced  the  bill  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  the  ESEA  bill,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  work 
of  one  of  our  colleagues  who  sits  on  Uie 
committee  which  reported  out  this  meas- 
ure. 

As  an  extension  of  Senator  Paul  Fam- 
Nm's  responsibilities  on  the  Senate  Labor 
Committee  which  has  handled  all  the 
education  legislation  of  the  past  3  years, 
he  has  produced,  with  encouragement 


and  assistance  of  other  Senators,  a  15- 
minute,  16-millimeter  color  film  on  the 
subject  of  encouraging  h'.gh  school  stu- 
dents to  complete  their  edticatton. 

TTie  film  was  produced  by  Hamilton 
Wright  Associates  and  graciously  under- 
written by  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  There  is,  however,  no  ris- 
ual  credit  given  on  the  film  itself  to  either 
the  producer  or  the  underwriter. 

In  planning  for  a  high  school  assembly 
speaking  tour  on  the  .Mibject  pf  the  drop- 
out problem,  after  consultatfon  with  higb 
school  authorities.  Senator  FArnrnf  con- 
cluded that  the  most  effective  way  of 
strongly  influencing  teen  student  audi- 
ences would  be  throu^  the  use  of  a  film. 

This  film  is  a  dramatic,  highly  theat- 
rical piece,  set  to  modem  teenage  music, 
with  a  single  message — ^that  education  is 
the  key  that  opens  every  door.  It  was 
produced  specifically  for  use  by  Members 
of  Congress  before  high  school  assem- 
blies. The  15-m:nut€  length  was  pur- 
posely arrived  at  to  permit  the  speaker, 
say,  5  minutes  of  introductory  comments 
and  similar  closing  remarks  within  a  25- 
mlnute  format,  again,  developed  with  the 
assistance  of  high  school  people. 

In  this  regard.  Senator  Fantjiit  also 
developed  a  speaker's  kit  containing  rec- 
ommended comments  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  the  film  when  showing  it 
to  high  school  audiences.  To  quote  these 
comments: 

More  than  oth<?r  generations,  your  genera- 
tion will  witness  profound  changes  in  the 
kind  and  quality  of  life,  brought  about  In 
pirt  by  explosions  in  technology,  in  infor- 
mation and  in  communications.  For  the  most 
part,  the  change  will  be  a  clear  sign  of  prog- 
ress— a  tribute  to  an  educational  system  that 
educates  rather  than  Indoctrinates.  Many  hu- 
man and  social  problems  will  be  overcome, 
major  diseases  will  be  conquered,  and  hope- 
fully, men  will  learn  to  live  together  as  broth- 
ers, the  way  the  good  L.ord  Intended  us  to  do. 

But  for  each  problem  that  is  overcome,  a 
new  and  not  necessarily  related  one  will  be 
created.  That  Is  the  story  of  history.  Each 
generation  of  mankind  faces  challenges  that 
Just  a  very  few  years  before  were  undreamed 
of  and  certainly  unknown.  Each  generation 
takes  its  plaice  In  a  world  not  of  its  making, 
but  which — because  It  Is  better  educated 
than  former  generations — it  has  the  power  to 
change,  to  Improve.  And  each  generation 
must  begin  anew  the  search  for  the  Utopian 
world  that  seems  always  to  lie  beyoiid  Its 
reach. 

Being  Intelligent  young  men  and  women, 
you  recognized  that  education  Is  the  key  to 
every  door.  Your  teachers,  from  kindergarten 
through  your  senior  year  here,  have  done 
an  excellent  job  of  preparing  you  for  the 
real  world — the  world  that  lies  Just  beyond 
these  doors.  As  a  group,  you  are  better  edu- 
cated than  any  students  before  you.  And 
not  only  will  that  knowledge  be  helpful  to 
you  In  the  career  of  your  choosing,  but  It 
wUl  help  you  better  to  understand  the  nature 
of  life — and  to  change  It  for  the  betterment 
of  man. 

I  wonder,  however,  whether  you're  aware 
of  these  dramatic  changes  going  on  all  around 
you? 

And  are  you  aware  that  whatever  your 
ambitions  or  goals,  jrou  must  have  greater 
knowledge  of  more  subjects  than  ever  before? 

The  opportunities  In  the  decade  ahead  for 
businessmen,  teachers,  professional  people, 
for  artists,  pUote,  farmers,  and  technical 
workers  are  Ixmndless. 

But.  again,  your  success  In  life  and  in 
these  careers  Is  going  to  be  the  self-satisfac- 
tion that  comes  from  innovation.  Implemen- 


tation, oooununicatkm,  aa<l  underetaBd- 
Ing — fill  of  which  require  edueatUal 

The  emphasis  in  the  film  U  tlie  materiai 
Eatl£faction  you  can  eiq^ect  from  peiseveslng 
In  your  education. 

But  these  material  achievements,  the  car, 
the  house,  the  boat,  need  not  be  ends  In 
themsel\-es.  They  can  become  the  means,  the 
Etepplngstonee,  for  every  type  of  ijcreonal 
satisfacticin — freedom  to  travel,  social  work, 
wiiatever  you  want  out  of  life. 

That  diploma  me3uas  tomorrow  Is  today 
for  all  of  you.  And  America  Is  your*. 

America  can  be  a  generous  parent.  For 
America  is  natural  resources.  America  Is  in- 
dustry, America  Is  rights  and  prtvfleges, 
America  Is  all  of  these.  But  It  Is  also  Just  one 
thing:  People — psople  who  can  do  what  they 
wish  If  they  bave  the  abUlty  and  luiderstand- 
Ing  and  education. 

If  you  wast  a  good  job,  a  stimulating 
career,  and  understanding  of  what'£  happen- 
ins  around  you,  contentment  and  tran- 
quillity, to  be  Involved,  to  express  yourself — 
what's  the  answer? 

Education. 

And  the  purpose  of  edocatloa  Is  yon. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  need  to 
motivate  our  high  school  students  Is  so 
great  today,  I  wanted  to  bring  this  prac- 
tical work  of  one  of  our  colleagues  to  the 
attention  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
felt  that  education  is  the  single  most  Im- 
portant factor  In  enabling  a  person  to 
share  in  the  affluence  of  our  Nation  and 
to  make  rational  choices  for  his  Ufe.  The 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  which  first  became  lew  only  2  short 
years  ago,  has  contributed  greatly  to  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities,  and  it 
has  allowed  us  to  focus  on  specific  educa- 
tional problems. 

Title  I,  which  is  the  heart  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  was  designed  to 
aid  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
low-income  families.  Aid  for  these  areas 
has  become  more  and  more  important 
because  these  are  the  areas  which  suffer 
most  from  the  disparities  among  school 
districts.  Especially  because  of  the  mobil- 
ity of  our  population — between  1955  and 
1960,  50.1  percent  of  Americans  over  5 
years  of  age  moved — it  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  these  disparities  so  that  our 
schoolchildren  of  today  may  be  able  to 
compete  no  matter  where  they  may 
choose  to  live  and  work  tomorrow. 

Aside  from  the  aid  for  areas  with  con- 
centrations of  low-income  families,  all 
areas  of  the  States  have  shared  the  spe- 
cial services  and  projects  grants,  aid  for 
school  library  resources  and  funds  to 
strengthen  State  departments  of  educa- 
tion. 

In  addition,  the  authorlzaUon  for 
operation  and  construction  of  schools  In 
impacted  areas  has  been  combined  with 
the  Elementary  Education  Act. 

In  my  State  of  Virginia,  these  pro- 
grams provided  more  than  $55  million 
in  school  aid  during  fiscal  1967.  More 
than  125  of  the  137  Virginia  school  dis- 
tricts benefited  from  title  I  fimds  and 
about  SO  received  impacted  areas  aid. 

The  allotted  fimds  represent  a  sub- 
stantial amount.  They  do  not.  however, 
come  close  to  approximating  the  bill  au- 
thorization or  formula  entitlement,  and 
there  are  Indications  that  future  appro- 
priations will  not  approach  the  full  au- 
thorization either.  Originally,  authoriza- 
tions were  designed  to  indicate  the  extent 
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of  need  for  a  program  to  be  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  The  appropriations  meas- 
ure then  represented  the  amoimt  which 
could  be  allotted  within  the  budget 
limitations.  Need  in  the  field  of  education 
Is  certainly  great.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion for  these  programs  had.  however, 
become  unrealistic  as  a  guide  to  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  had 
also  become  unrealistic  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  debt  projected  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  the  proposal  for  a  surtax  on 
incomes.  In  addition,  these  differences 
were  somewhat  misleading  to  school  ad- 
ministrators in  determining  the  amount 
of  funds  to  be  available.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  supported  an  amendment  to  re- 
duce authorizations  for  upcoming  fiscal 
years  to  the  fiscal  1967  authorization 
level.  There  were  indications  that  such 
reductions  would  have  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  actual  appropriations  to  be 
made  in  these  years. 

Certainly  one  of  the  virtues  of  the  bill 
is  that  it  seeks  to  expand  local  educa- 
tional involvement  in  the  determination 
of  policy  and  that  it  permits  localities 
to  plan  more  readily  and  effectively. 
Under  the  Senate  bill,  the  States,  be- 
gliming  in  fiscal  1969,  will  be  permitted 
to  administer  one-tlitrd  of  title  m  and 
in  the  succeeding  years  States  will  gain 
more  control  over  this  aspect  of  the  pro- 
gram. An  amendment,  similar  to  the  title 
m  House  provision,  was  offered  to  per- 
mit States  to  administer  all  of  title  m, 
according  to  approved  State  plans,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  1968.  I  supported  this 
amendment,  which  failed  on  a  35  to  38 
rollcall  vote. 

The  merits  of  the  legislation  are  many. 
But  there  are  also  the  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  workload  and  scope  of  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  OfBce  of  Education 
has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years. 
But  tills  expansion  is  no  excuse  for  the 
attitude  and  approach  exhibited  by  so 
many  staff  members.  All  too  often  Office 
of  Education  personnel  have  been  im- 
appreciative  of  and  ill-advised  concern- 
ing local  problems,  as  well  as  inconsid- 
erate and  tactless  in  their  handling  of 
situations.  Too  many  times,  they  have 
been  indefinite,  indirect,  and  uncooper- 
ative with  local  officials,  who  often  have 
not  been  specifically  informed  of  the 
steps  they  could  take  to  conform  to 
Federal  law  and  policy.  In  a  field  where 
there  is  so  much  to  be  done,  where  the 
long-range  results  of  experiments  and 
policy  are  still  open  to  question  and 
where  the  futures  of  our  children  are  so 
involved,  I  think  these  attitudes  and  ap- 
proaches are  regrettable.  I  approve  of 
the  sections  of  the  bill  requiring  the 
Office  of  Education  to  cite  statutory  au- 
thority for  Issuing  guidelines  and  regu- 
lations and  the  section  requiring  the 
guidelines  to  be  applied  uniformly 
throughout  the  50  States.  I  intend  to 
watch  closely  the  administration  of  these 
sections  in  the  upcoming  months  to  en- 
sure that  congressional  Intent  is 
followed. 

The  problems  we  face  in  providing 
adequate  education  for  our  Nation  are 
great.  The  challenge  of  constructive  ad- 
ministration of  the  elementary  and  sec- 


ondary education  program  is  also  great. 
But  we  will  never  overcome  our  problems 
unless  we  constantly  work  to  develop  the 
best  educational  methods  and  seek  to 
provide  the  needed  resources  and  serv- 
ices. I,  therefore,  support  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education  and  impacted 
areas  program. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  able 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  leadership 
in  guiding  this  bill  through  the  long  de- 
bate on  the  Senate  floor  and  for  his 
sympathetic  consideration  of  the  many 
views  expressed  during  Senate  discussion 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1967. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Although  pub- 
lic education  is  primarily  a  State  and 
local  responsibility,  I  am  willing  to  sup- 
port reasonable  appropriations  for  sup- 
plemental Federal  programs. 

After  much  thought,  however,  I  reached 
the  conclusion  I  could  not  support  the 
pending  authorization  for  two  reasons: 

One,  I  feel  a  3-year  authorization  Is 
unwise  as  it  tends  to  make  Federal  ad- 
ministrators too  independent  of  the 
wishes  of  our  people;  second,  the  spend- 
ing authorization  for  each  of  the  next  3 
years  is  more  than  double;  yes.  more  than 
double  the  amount  being  spent  this  year. 

This  huge  authorization  totaling  $14 
billion  over  3  years,  seems  to  me  to  be 
unreasonable,  particularly  since  our  Na- 
tion is  facing  a  $20  billion  deficit,  our  tax- 
payers a  heavy  tax  increase,  and  all  of 
our  citizens  severe  inflation  resulting 
from  deficit  financing. 

The  money  to  finance  these  vast  spend- 
ing programs  can  come  from  only  one 
source,  the  pockets  of  our  wage  earners. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  included  among  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  pending  measure 
is  the  Bilingual  Education  Act,  which  I 
wish  to  single  out  for  a  brief  comment. 
The  amendment  was  introduced  early 
this  year  as  a  separate  bill,  S.  428,  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
with  several  cosponsors,  including  my- 
self. 

Senator  Yarborough  deserves  high 
tribute  for  his  initiative  and  leadership 
in  a  significant  area  of  public  concern. 

For  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  will 
make  a  long  overdue  contribution  toward 
the  development  of  learning  in  our 
country. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
provide  needed  financial  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  initiate  and 
carry  out  elementary  and  secondary 
school  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  more  than  3  million  schoolchil- 
dren, who  are  educationally  disadvan- 
taged because  of  their  limited  knowledge 
of  the  English  language,  or  their  total  in- 
ability to  speak  it  at  aU. 

The  amendment  is  geared  specifically 
to  assist  schools  having  a  high  concen- 
tration of  non-English-speaking  children 
from  families  with  incomes  below  $3,000 
per  year  or  receiving  payments  imder  a 
program  of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children. 

As  noted  in  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  report  on  HJR. 
7819,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  does 
not  intend  to  prescribe  the  specific  types 
of  programs  or  projects  that  are  needed 


to  carry  out  its  purposes.  Such  matters 
are  left  to  the  discretion  and  Judgment 
of  the  local  school  districts  in  order  to 
encourage  flexible  approaches  to  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  non-English-speaking  chil- 
dren, and  to  stimulate  creative  solutions 
for  the  particular  problems  of  a  given 
school. 

Mr.  President,  the  compelling  urgency 
for  greater  emphasis  in  meeting  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  non- English- 
speaking  schoolchildren  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  the  hearing  record  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation. 

Of  primary  importance,  however,  is  the 
simple  fact  of  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween conditions  of  poverty,  low  educa 
tional  achievements,  and  non-English- 
speaking  ability.  Employment  opportu- 
nities, income  levels,  economic  advance- 
ment— in  fact,  nearly  all  the  aspects  of 
personal  and  family  well-being,  and  the 
health  and  progress  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole — are  closely  linked  to  education 
achievement  and  the  ability  of  each  citi- 
zen to  communicate  effectively  with 
others.  But  our  citizens  who  are  severely 
disadvantaged  because  of  language  bar- 
riers are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  their  full  potential  through  edu- 
cation and  to  participate  fully  and  share 
in  an  affluent  America. 

In  no  segment  of  our  society,  perhaps, 
is  this  better  illustrated  than  among  our 
Spanish -speaking  population.  Of  the 
more  than  3  million  non-English-speak- 
ing students  scattered  across  the  coun- 
try, some  60  percent  are  Spanish  speak- 
ing. Their  educational  disparity  and 
imderachievement,  especially  among  the 
young  people  in  the  Mexican-American 
conMnunitles  of  the  Southwest  and 
Puerto  Rican  community  of  New  York 
City,  is  a  tragic  commentary  in  the 
status  of  education  in  our  Nation.  It  is 
one  of  the  greater  failures  in  our  sys- 
tems of  learning.  Morally  and  education- 
ally, I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to 
leave  imtapped  this  great  reservoir  of 
dormant  talent. 

Mr.  President,  as  originally  intro- 
duced, the  Bilingual  Education  Act 
would  have  applied  exclusively  to  Span- 
ish-speaking students.  Although  I  fully 
recognize  that  the  major  problems  re- 
sulting from  language  barriers  lay  in  the 
Spanish-speaking  communities,  I  pro- 
posed broadening  the  bill  to  include  all 
non-English-speaking  students. 

Because  of  my  deep  personal  interest 
in  general  inmiigration  matters — and 
the  fact  that  some  40  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  Conunonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  is  of  foreign  stock,  largely 
from  non-Spanish-speaking  back- 
grounds—I am  keenly  aware  of  the  dif- 
ficulties confronting  other  language 
groups  as  well.  Serious  problems  con- 
front schools  and  non-English-speaking 
students  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere 
with  a  heavy  concentration  of  recent 
Portuguese,  French,  Italian,  Oreek. 
Chinese  and  other  Immigrants.  The 
growing  nimiber  of  immigrants  from 
these  various  backgrounds,  especially 
the  striking  Increase  in  the  nimiber  un- 
der 20  years  of  age,  is  compounding  the 
problems. 
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A  good  example  of  this  is  the  influx 
of  foreign-born  children  into  the  schools 
of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  During  the  last 
school  year,  the  influx  averaged  nine  to 
10  children  weekly,  and  apparently  con- 
tinues at  this  pace.  The  day  school  for 
inimigrants  in  Boston,  which  has  very 
limited  facilities  for  only  a  few  hundred 
non-English  speaking  students,  reports 
an  enrollment  Increase  of  100  for  each 
of  the  last  2  years.  Many  others  were 
turned  away.  These  local  examples  are 
repeated  throughout  Massachusetts  and 
across  the  country. 

So  I  am  extremely  gratified  that  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  was  amended 
in  committee  to  include  all  non-English 
speaking  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  is  a  pioneering 
effort  at  the  national  level  to  attack  an 
old  problem.  It  is  a  forthright  effort  to 
break  down  the  cultural  ghettos  within 
our  society,  but  in  so  doing  to  strenghten, 
as  well,  the  heritage  and  enrichment 
which  the  presence  of  many  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  bring  to  the  life  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  creative  effort 
to  bring  non-English  speaking  communi- 
ties into  the  mainstream  of  our  society, 
by  helping  to  bridge  the  gap  of  their  bi- 
cultural  world. 

And  finally,  the  act  broadens  a  central 
theme  in  American  history — equally  of 
opportunity.  It  stands  with  other  legis- 
lation in  educational  development — and 
with  legislation  in  civil  rights,  poverty, 
and  health — to  reaffirm  once  again  our 
Nation's  continuing  pursuit  of  justice, 
equality,  and  freedom. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  occurred  following  the  vote 
and  which  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  prior  to  the 
vote.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready in  the  course  of  the  debate  indi- 
cated how  indebted  I  am  to  the  members 
of  my  committee  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority who  have  worked  with  me  in 
bringing  this  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  have  emphasized  that  the  committee 
bill  carries  in  it  the  results  of  careful 
deliberation  not  only  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  subcommittee  but  of  our  col- 
leagues in  other  subcommittees  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  particularly  the  Bilingual  Ed- 
ucation Subcommittee  and,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  Subcommittee  on  Mi- 
gratory Labor. 

But  behind  each  of  my  colleagues  who 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  are 
dedicated  staff  who  provided  an  indls- 
pensible  assistance  to  our  Senate  opera- 
tions. 

I  therefore  feel  It  only  fitting  to  pay 
public  tribute  to  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Stewart  E.  McClure,  who  In 
this  very  busy  session  of  the  Congress, 
enabled  us  to  process  our  hearings  and 
our  executive  sessions  expeditiously. 

Working  with  him  was  our  committee 
editor,  Mr.  Steve  Coffey  and  his  very  able 
associates  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  Mr.  William  Otley  and  Mr. 
Jack  Sapp.  Senators  who  have  looked  at 
our  hearing  record  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded many  times  In  this  debate  can  well 
appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of 


these  craftsmen  and  so  to  them,  and  to 
our  own  Senate  Printing  Clerk,  Tom  Gay, 
I  want  to  pay  a  very  special  tribute  of 
thanks.  They  deserve  it  as  do  the  Official 
Reporters  of  Debate  and  as  does  DIno 
Zagami  who  this  time  had  a  greater  vol- 
imie  of  statistical  material  to  reproduce 
accurately  than  on  any  of  our  other  edu- 
cation bills  of  recent  memory. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  council  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  John  8.  Forsythe  and 
his  associate  on  the  minority  side,  Mr. 
Eugene  Mittleman,  for  their  work  at  all 
stages  of  the  bill  and  particularly  for 
their  help  to  me  here  in  these  last  few 
days  on  the  floor.  They  are  both  highly 
competent  professional  associates. 

In  this  category  also  are  the  profes- 
sional staff  members  of  both  minority 
and  majority  who  worked  directly  with 
the  Education  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Charles  Lee,  and  Mr.  Roy  Millenson. 

I  particularly  wish  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Prouty  for  making  available  to  us  in 
working  out  our  problems  the  helpful 
counsel  of  Mr.  Art  Duf resne.  And  I  thank 
Senators  Dominick  and  Murphy  for  the 
help  given  by  Mr.  Clayton  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Carter,  their  legislative  as- 
sistants. 

To  the  coimsel  of  the  other  subcom- 
mittees, Messrs.  Bob  Harris,  Gene  God- 
ley,  Fred  BlackweU,  and  BUI  Smith,  I  ex- 
press to  them  my  appreciation  for  their 
understanding  and  for  the  cooperative 
way  In  which  our  mutual  problems  in 
scheduling  were  accommodated  and  for 
their  contributions  to  the  bill  in  full  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor.  Their  work  and 
the  work  of  their  legislative  assistant 
counterparts  in  the  senatorial  offices  like 
John  Black.  Ezra  Ziff,  and  Phil  McGance 
is  vital  to  our  operations. 

I  should,  however,  place  almost  in  the 
first  rank  the  assistance  provided  by  the 
floor  staff  of  the  Senate  itself,  as  typified 
by  Charles  Ferris,  general  counsel  of  the 
Democratic  policy  committee,  and  by  the 
associates  of  the  legislative  counsel  of 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Peter  LeRoux  and  Mr. 
Blair  Crovmover.  All  there  are  lawyers' 
lawyers. 

Work  on  a  major  bill,  however.  Is  not 
solely  done  by  our  own  staff.  We  con- 
stantly need  the  work  of  and  obtain  infor- 
mation from  the  Department.  Therefore, 
It  is  quite  appropriate  In  congratulating 
Secretary  Gardner  and  Under  Secretary 
Wilbur  Cohen  on  the  basis  they  laid  In 
our  hearings  for  this  bill,  I  commend  to 
him  the  work  of  the  Department  staff.  In- 
cluding Mr.  F.  Peter  Llbassl,  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  Rights,  and  his  associates.  Mr. 
Warden,  Mr.  Yourman,  and  Mr.  Berla. 
Further,  the  legal  and  legislative  liaison 
at  the  departmental  level  under  Dr. 
Ralph  Huitt  and  his  associate,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Halperin,  and  under  Mr.  Theodore 
EUenbogen  of  the  Counsel's  office,  as 
could  be  expected,  on  the  basis  of  their 
past  performance,  was  smooth  and  effi- 
cient and  helpful. 

The  detail  and  burden  of  the  depart- 
mental assistance  was  carried  on  pri- 
marily by  the  Office  of  Education.  I  con- 
gratulate Commissioner  Howe  on  the  flne 
job  done  by  the  Office  of  Legislation  un- 
der Dr.  Alford,  and  In  particular  the 
services,  beyond  what  would  normally  be 
expected,  given  by  Mr.  Richard  Johnson, 


Mr.  Richard  Smith,  and  Miss  Jan  Pitt- 
man,  as  well  as  those  who  worked  vrtth 
them.  Many  times  the  lights  burned  be- 
yond midnight  in  their  offices.  ^ 

The  Office  of  Legislation  did  a  superb  • 
job  in  obtaining  from  the  operating  di- 
visions and  bureaus  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation the  fsictual  material  which  under- 
lie this  bill.  I  particularly  am  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Dr.  Ken  Simon  and  Miss 
Frances  Ryan,  of  the  Statistical  Division, 
whose  county-by-county  tables,  I  can  af- 
firm, were  reviewed  with  appreciative 
care. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legi^ative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotrYE],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnttson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoff], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Tydings]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.BRiGHT] ,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris], 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fm-BRiGHi],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Harris],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxxson], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy], the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DomNicK],  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Griffin],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scon]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  Is  absent  on  officiisd  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Allott  and  Mr.  Domi- 
nick], the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett], the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Scott]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — jeas  71, 
nays  7,  as  follows: 
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Anderson 

Baker 

Bartlett 

Bayh. 

Bible 

Bog?s 

Brewster 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Canaon 

Carlsoa 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dtrksen 

Bmn 

Fannin 

Pong 

Gore 

Omening 

Hansen 


Byrd.  Vs. 
EBStlaad 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bennett 

Ctotton 

Oodd 

Dominic  k 

Blender 

Pulbrlgbt 
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TEAS— 71 
Hart 
Hatfield 
Hayden. 
Holland 
HoUlngs 
Hruska 
Jackson 
Jord&n,  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Kennedy,  Mass. 
Kennedy,  N.T. 
Kuchel 
Lauscbe 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
Mansfield 
McClellan 
McGee 
McGovem 
Mclntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Monroney 

NAYS— 7 

Russril 
Sparkman 


Montoym 
Morse 

MoftOQ 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Miiskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Smathers 

Smith 

Spong 

S.vmlngton 

Talmadge 

WlUlams,  N  J. 

wmiams,  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Stennls 
Thurmond 


NOT  VOTING — 22 


OrllBa 

Hants 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Magauaon 

McCarthy 


Percy 

Prouty 

Rlbicoff 

Scott 

Tower 

Tydlngs 


So  the  bin  (Hit.  7819)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  strengthen,  improve,  and  ex- 
tend programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  as  passed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man  whose  service 
to  the  Nation  as  a  U.S.  Senator  has  been 
unexcelled — as  a  teacher,  as  a  lawyer,  as 
a  leader  in  the  improvement  of  education 
at  all  levels  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
magnificent  manner  in  which  he  directed 
the  passage  of  this  latest  education  bill 
tells  only  a  small  part  of  the  story  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
MoRSBl.  In  this  body  he  is  referred  to  as 
"Mr.  Education,"  an  appellation  that  he 
earned  many  years  ago  with  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  educational  standards  of 
this  Nation;  the  intervening  years  have 
only  strengthened  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  that  honored  reference. 

Waynx  Morse  was  first  elected  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  on  November  7,  1944.  Since 
that  time  he  has  worked  tirelessly  to 
achieve  for  all  Americans  the  opportu- 
nity for  an  education — an  opportanity 
now  unmatched  by  that  afforded  in  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  The  Nation  can 
thank  Wayne  Morsx  for  realizing  such 
an  achievement.  The  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  education  of  which  this  country 
can  be  so  proud,  shall  stand  in  history  as 
a  monument  to  Waynk  Morse. 
In  February  of  1961  Senator  Morse 


was  rievated  to  the  chalrmanrfrip  of  the 
Education  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
As  the  head  of  that  subcommittee  he  has 
not  only  led  but  has  shaped,  molded,  and 
strengthened  every  major  education  bill 
which  has  since  been  enacted  by  the 
Cwigress.  But  going  back  further,  S«t- 
ator  Morse  has  either  sponsored,  co- 
sp)onsored,  or  supported  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  every  substantial  edu- 
cation bill  that  has  come  before  the 
Senate  during  his  24  years  of  service  in 
this  body.  His  advocacy  of  the  tidelands 
oil  for  education  measure  in  the  1950's, 
the  breakthrough  in  1958  which  opened 
the  way  for  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  both  bear 
witness  to  his  consistent  position  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  all  levels  of  education. 
In  the  Nation's  priorities,  education  has 
no  peer. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  the  results 
of  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  the  major  public 
laws  enacted  because  of  his  strong  sup- 
port be  incorporated  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Public  Law  88-204:  The  Hl^er  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963. 

Public  Law  88-210:  The  Voestlonal  Idti- 
catlon  Act  o<  1963.  (^{DBA  extension  and 
amendments  carried  as  Part  B  ol  the  Act. 
PXi.  815  and  874  Included  as  Part  C). 

Public  Law  88-269:  The  Library  ServlcM 
and  Construction  Act  of  19(54. 

PubUc  Law  88-685:  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  Amendments  and  Extension 
(1964)  Increased  NDEA  tvllcmahlpm  from 
X500  to  7500) . 

PuWlc  Law  89-10:  The  Elementaxy  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  oX  1S6&  (TiU«  IV 
expanded  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1954). 

Public  Law  89-287:  The  National  Voca- 
tional Student  Loan  Assistance. 

Public  Law  89-313:  The  School  Dlsester 
Act. 

Public  Law  89-329:  The  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

PubUc  Law  89-698:  The  InternaticMial 
Educational  Act  of  1966. 

Public  Law  90-35:  The  Educatlonai  Pro- 
fessions Development  Act  of  1907. 

Public  Law  90-82:  Amending  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  (1967). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
Ust  is  only  partly  complete.  Senator 
Morse  strongly  advocated  the  enactment 
of  many  other  measures  affecting  educa- 
tion; the  cold  war  GI  biU.  arts  and  hu- 
manities legislation,  the  educational 
benefits  granted  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  the  manpower  and  training 
programs,  and  health  and  migratory 
labor  matters. 

The  record  is  truly  outstanfflng;  but  tt 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  Senator 
frtHn  Oregon  has  compiled  such  an  ex- 
emplary list  of  achievements.  One  need 
only  observe  just  how  ably  he  advocates 
a  measure  that  gains  his  endorsement. 

The  passage  today  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  amend- 
ments is  a  case  in  point.  It  amply  demon- 
strates the  effectiveness  of  his  advocacy. 
I  know  as  a  personal  matter  the  immense 
sacrifice  Senator  Morse  has  made  in  as- 


samtng-  the  task  of  managing  ttxis  bin 
at  tWs  pertteular  time.  He  had  maiv 
commitments,  some  of  great  importance 
But  erery  Senator  who  has  served  iii 
the  U.S.  Senate  with  Waywe  Morse  wlfl 
readily  agree  that  Wayne  Morse  always 
puts  his  duty  to  his  country— like  his 
answer  to  his  conscience — above  an  else 

In  placing  everything  aside,  he  took  the 
floor  and  steered  the  bill  through  the 
Senate  obtaining  overwhelming  ap- 
proval. As  on  all  measxires  that  he  han- 
dles, his  broad  understanding  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  proposal,  his  clear  and  ar- 
ticulate presentation,  assured  its  adop- 
tion. 

I  personally  am  deeply  grateful  to  Sen- 
ator Morse  for  this  effort.  The  Senate 
is  deeply  grateful  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  he  is  and  I  am  confident  will  con- 
tinue to  be  "Mr.  Education"  in  this  body 
and  throughout  the  land  for  many  years 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Mansfield  is  more  than  my  majority 
leader,  he  Is  that  rarest  of  treasures,  a 
biased  friend.  So  I  thank  lilm  for  what 
he  has  Just  said,  but  in  all  honesty,  I 
must  again  assure  him  that  our  efforts 
on  this  bill  and  Its  predecessors  were, 
and  are,  a  common  effort  of  all  of  us 
who  work  together  on  the  committee, 
and  It  is  the  product  of  the  wise  counsel 
on  the  Senate  floor  that  the  majority 
leader  has  given  whenever  he  could  be 
helpful  to  the  legislation. 

He  has  always  justified  the  confidence 
we  have  placed  in  him.  We  are  never 
disappointed  In  his  understanding  of  our 
problems  and  his  willingness  to  seek 
honorable  solutions,  often  at  a  great  In- 
convenience to  his  own  schedules. 

So  It  Is  only  on  the  understanding  ttiat 
his  tributes  are  for  the  work  of  an  of  us. 
Including  his  own  sterling  contributions, 
that  I  accept  what  he  has  said. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  about  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  I  make 
the  f  oUowlng  request : 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  Its  business  this  afternoon 
It  stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spong  in  the  chair) .  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered.  (This  order  was  later  modi- 
fled  to  provide  for  the  Senate  to  convene 
at  11  a.m.  tomorrow.) 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  anticipated  there  win  be  any  further 
votes  this  afternoon.  We  will  try  to  clear 
up  the  calendar. 

OBDKR  rOK  aCOOGHXriOM  or  MS.  TOUKC  OF  OHIO 
TOMOBBOW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  be  permitted  to  speak 
for  20  minutes  tomorrow  after  approval 
of  the  Journal.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  the  schedule  for  tomorrow  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  hoped  to  take  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  postal  pay  rates.  We 
wish  to  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  would  like  to  take 
up  the  continuing  resolution  as  weU. 

In  addition,  we  hope  to  go  forward 
with  the  conference  report  on  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  and  perhaps  to 
bring  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
San  Rafael  Wilderness  tomorrow. 

I  might  say  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  has  in- 
dicated he  Intends  to  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  conference  report  on 
postal  pay  rates. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
the  Senator  is  hopeful  that  the  calendar 
to  be  cleared  this  afternoon  would  in- 
clude the  District  of  Columbia  crime  biU? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  not  sure,  but  there 
is  some  possibility  I  might  have  an 
amendment  in  connection  with  that  biU, 
and  I  might  want  a  vote  on  it.  I  did  not 
realize  until  a  few  moments  ago  that  we 
might  be  taking  that  measure  up.  It  may 
be  that  there  will  be  no  amendment 
offered,  but  I  heard  the  Senator  say  there 
will  be  no  further  votes  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  happens,  would 
there  be  an  opportunity  to  have  that  biU 
taken  up  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  hope  that 
it  would  not  discommode  some  Senators 
who  will  be  here  today  but  not  tomorrow. 
Ihat  is  a  matter,  of  course,  which  each 
Senator  must  face  up  to.  Some  Senators 
will  be  missing.  It  is  clear  to  both  sides 
that  this  is  one  of  those  things  where  it 
will  be  taken  up. 

That  is  about  it,  let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 


REFUSAL  OF  SECRETARY  RUSK  TO 
TESTIFY  IN  PUBLIC  SESSION  ON 
US.  POLICIES  IN  SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  our  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  the  Honor- 
able Dean  Rusk,  has  now  communicated 
to  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FxtlbrightI,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
his  unwillingness  to  testify  in  public  ses- 
sion on  U.S.  poUcies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

A  few  days  ago  I  caused  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  ex- 
change of  several  letters  between  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  Secre- 
tary Rusk  on  this  subject.  I  now  ask 
that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  fvuther  communication  by 
Ssnator  F'ulbright  and  the  reply  of  Sec- 
retary Rusk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 


NovncBXE  30,  1967. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  Sxcbstabt:  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  today  discussed  Its  invi- 
tation to  you  to  testify  In  public  on  United 
States  policies  in  Southeast  Asia. 

While  Members  were  not  unanimous  In  be- 
lieving that  such  an  appearance  by  you  at 
this  time  would  be  desirable,  it  Is  fair  to 
note  that  most  of  those  present  felt  that  a 
public  exchange  of  views  would  be  most 
helpful  sometime  before  adjournment. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  that  it  was  proper 
to  discuss  these  ptolicies  in  the  legislative 
environment,  inasmuch  as  they  are  unavoid- 
ably a  part  of  public  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  POT.BBIOHT, 

Chairman. 

Tkb  Secbktabt  or  State, 
Washington,  December  8, 1967. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Ptn:.BElGBT, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deab  BIb.  Cbaibman  :  I  am  replying  to  your 
letter  of  November  30,  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  a  public  hearing  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Vlet-Nam. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  always  ready  to  consult  with  any  appro- 
priate committee  of  the  Congress  on  Vlet- 
Nam,  or  on  other  matters  involving  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  In  this  case  is  whether  the 
hearing  should  be  in  open  or  in  executive 
session. 

Any  thorough  hearing  on  our  involvement 
in  Vlet-Nam  would  necessarily  deal  with 
questions  of  military  operations  and  war 
planning,  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  rela- 
tions with  other  governments.  The  Commit- 
tee is  entitled  to  know  my  views  on  these 
questions.  But  because  of  the  extreme  sen- 
sitivity of  these  matters,  I  am  convinced  that 
they  should  be  fully  discussed  only  in  execu- 
tive sessions  of  the  Committee. 

I  wotUd  be  glad  to  agree — as  I  have  with 
all  other  Congressional  committees  where  I 
have  appeared  to  discuss  matters  of  critical 
national  importance  and  sensitivity — to  the 
prompt  release  of  all  portions  of  my  testi- 
mony that  our  security  Interests  will  permit. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been 
the  consistent  policy  of  all  previous  Admin- 
istrations to  discuss  matters  of  this  kind  In 
executive  session,  while  an  armed  conflict  is 
In  progress.  The  single  exception  to  this  pol- 
icy, which  occurred  early  last  year,  does  not 
in  any  way  suggest  that  the  consistent  prac- 
tice of  the  past  should  be  abandoned. 

To  recapitulate,  I  am  ready  to  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  In  executive  session 
whenever  the  Committee  desires  to  discuss 
our  policy  In  Vlet-Nam  with  me.  I  am  ready 
to  respond  fuUy  to  the  Committee's  ques- 
tions. I  am  ready  to  agree  to  the  release  of 
those  questions  and  answers  that  may  be 
released  without  endangering  our  men  In 
Vlet-Nam,  our  security  interests,  or  our 
diplomatic  efforts  to  end  this  conflict — rec- 
ognizing that  our  foes,  as  well  as  our  friends, 
will  careftilly  examine  the  record. 

I  hope  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee wUl  feel  that  my  reply  is  sufllciently 
responsive.  But  as  you  point  out,  there  are 
substantial  differences  of  view  on  this  mat- 
ter among  the  Members  of  your  committee, 
and  I  believe  I  would  encounter  significant 
disagreement  whatever  my  reply. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Conunlttee  wUl  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  my  view,  even  though 
not  all  of  them  may  find  it  possible  to  agree 
with  it. 

Sincerely, 

Dean  Rttsk. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  though  the 
Secretary  did  not  i^iectflcally  say  so,  I 


must  conclude  under  an  the  circum- 
stances, that  In  finally  deciding  upon  this 
breakdown  in  public  communication  be- 
tween the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  £igency  of  the  Senate  in  for- 
eign policy  matters,  and  himself,  the 
agent  of  the  President  in  such  matters, 
the  Secretary  has  acted  upon  orders  of 
President  Johnson. 

This  I  must  deplore  because  the  Issues 
Involved  could  be  more  meaningfully  ex- 
amined in  public  testimony  than  in  arm- 
waving,  political  speeches.  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Johnson  win  yet  change  his  view 
because  the  road  to  unity  lies  in  the 
direction  of  pubUc  understanding  which 
can  only  come  through  pubUc  discussion 
and  public  examination  of  the  issues.  The 
President  wiU  find  neither  more  unity  in 
the  country  nor  more  trust  of  his  leader- 
ship by  either  shunning  pubUc  exami- 
nation of  his  policies  or  by  giving  one- 
sided Interpretations  of  both  fact  and 
history  In  the  poUtical  arena.  Public 
understanding  of  and  unity  on  these 
vexatious  Issues  simply  cannot  be  had 
in  the  context  of  a  bully  stomping  a  little 
girl.  The  issues  are  simply  not  that 
simple. 

The  Secretary  has  suggested  in  his  let- 
ter that  a  hearing  on  our  involvement  in 
Vietnam  would  deal  with  "questions  of 
military  operations  and  war  planning." 
I  would  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  asked  Mr.  Rusk,  and  I  quote: 
"to  testify  in  pubUc  on  United  States 
poUcies  in  Southeast  Asia."  Regrettably, 
too,  the  Secretary  has  chosen  to  make 
the  request  i^pear  to  apply  directly  to 
Vietnam  and  has  chosen  also  to  treat 
the  committee's  request  as  though  It  were 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  congressional 
committee  pubUcly  to  examine  "military 
operations  and  war  planning."  This,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  is  not  the  case,  even 
though  I  would  venture  to  recaU  that 
(jeneral  Westmoreland  has  already  given 
a  speech  on  military  strategy  for  the 
next  2  years  to  the  National  Press 
Club  and  there  responded  publicly  to 
questions  of  reporters  on  this  subject. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  know  and  that  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  know  whether  adminis- 
tration policies  are  to  take  steps  which 
further  risk  war  with  China,  whether 
the  administration  is  willing  to  accept  a 
status  of  neutrality  of  Vietnam,  whether 
this  Nation  is  to  destroy  itself  internally, 
and  further  to  erode  its  poistion  in  world 
leadership  in  pvirsuit  of  policies  upon 
which  the  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  have  been  imwilling  to  testify 
publicly  for  nearly  2  years. 

Two  years  ago,  Secretary  Rusk  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  pubUc  testimony  on 
our  policies  then  prevailing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  There  was  an  overwhelmingly 
favorable  response  both  because  of  the 
educational  value  of  hearings  and  their 
ccmtribution  to  the  fruition  of  the  demo- 
cratic processes,  but  also  because  of  the 
incisive  nature  of  the  examination  of 
issues  involved.  Whether  the  policies  to- 
day are  different  from  those  of  2  years 
ago,  I  do  not  know.  At  least  we  do  know 
that  they  are  stated  quite  differently. 

Are  our  objectives  the  same  now  as 
then? 
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Are  these  goals  realistic? 

Are  tbey  attainable? 

Is  our  national  security  truly  involved? 

Are  we  in  fact  In  mortal  peril,  as  Sec- 
retary Rusk  has  told  us,  in  the  liappen- 
Ings  in  Vietnam? 

Is  self-determination  for  the  Viet- 
namese our  goal,  or  is  our  own  national 
security  our  goal? 

Are  our  objectives  consistent  with  the 
Geneva  accords? 

Is  the  security  of  all  of  Southeast  Asia 
Involved? 

How  do  our  policies  affect  relations  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  Soviet  Union' 
With  China?  Those  nations  with  each 
other? 

These  are  questions  on  which  the 
American  people  as  well  as  their  elected 
representatives  are  entiUed  to  have 
definite  answers. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  democratic 
process  is  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  this 
breakdown  in  public  communication  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative. 
It  seriously  affects  the  constitutional 
eq\iation  between  the  two  coordinate 
branches  of  Government.  As  I  have  said, 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  alter  his 
view  before  the  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January. 

In  any  event.  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  at  that  time. 


(No.  886),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptmposx 


December  11,  19qj 


FALSE  REPRESENTATIONS  IN  THE 
MAILS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No 
871,  HJl.  1411. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLATrvz  Clehk.  A  bill  (HR 
1411)  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  malls  to 
obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  OfDce  and  Civil  Service,  with  an 
amendment,  on  page  3,  after  the  quota- 
tion following  line  9,  Insert  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  SecUon  5108(a)  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
figure  "2,577"  and  Inaerttng  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  "2,7D«". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read" 
"An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  use  of  the  mails  to 
obtain  money  or  property  under  false 
representations,  and  to  amend  title  5 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  total 
number  of  positions  In  GS-16,  GS-17, 
ar^  GS-18  to  meet  certain  emergency 
needs  within  the  executive  branch  " 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 


The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  pubUc  from  false  and  misleading 
adverUsemente  which  purport  to  sell  goods 
or  property  of  substantial  value,  particularly 
In  the  fields  of  medical  science  and  real  es- 
tate, which  In  fact  are  worthless  or  grossly 
misrepresented. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs  held 
hearings  on  a  similar  blU,  S.  274,  introduced 
by  Senator  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  after 
earlier  hearings  before  the  Special  Committee 
on  Aging  Indicated  the  substantial  need 
for  pubUc  protecoon  from  such  schemes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

JTTSTlriCATION 

The  clvU  postal  fraud  statute  (39  U.S.C. 
4005)  protects  a  consumer  from  being  vic- 
timized by  false  representations  sent  through 
the  U.S.  mall.  It  protects  the  consiuner  by 
authorizing  the  return  of  his  mall  containing 
remittances,  generaUy  In  the  form  of  checks 
or  money  wders,  addressed  to  the  unscrupu- 
lous promoter. 

In  order  to  establish  a  basis  to  Issue  a 
maU-stop  order  under  the  clvU  postal  fraud 
statute,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  re- 
quired to  prove  that — 

(1)  Advertising  is  being  used  by  a  promo- 
ter who  seeks  money  or  property  through  the 
mall; 

(2)  The  advertising  contains  representa- 
tions which  are  material  and  false  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact;  and 

(3)  The  false  representaUons  were  made 
with  Intent  to  deceive. 

Before  issuing  a  mall-stop  order,  the  Post 
Office  Department  gives  an  adverUser  aUeged 
to  be  violating  the  statute  an  opportunity  to 
discontinue  the  objectionable  representaUons 
and  to  return  the  maU  he  receives  as  a  result 
of  such  represenutlon.  If  he  does  not  and  a 
violation  Is  estabUshed,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Issues  a  maU-stop  order  requiring  the 
postmaster  at  the  promoter's  post  office  of 
delivery  to  return  to  the  sender  any  maU 
addressed  to  the  promoter  which  contains 
remittances  or  relates  to  the  objectionable 
representations. 

The  Poet  Office  Department  Is  not  usually 
troubled  with  proving  the  use  of  the  adver- 
tising or  that  the  advertising  conuins  repre- 
sentations which  are  material  and  false  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  U  seriously  hampered  by 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  burden  of  proof 
as  to  Intent.  The  courts  consistently  have 
held  that  the  word  "fraudulent"  as  used  In 
the  statute,  requires  a  proof  of  intent  iReillv 
v.  Pinfctts,  338U.S.C.269). 

The  bill  win  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
establishing  the  intent  to  deceive,  which  Is 
whoUy  Incompatible  with  the  underlying 
purpose  of  the  clvU  fraud  statute— the  pr<^ 
tectlon  of  the  pubUc— the  consimier— 
against  the  use  of  the  maU  to  distribute  false 
represenUUons  as  a  basis  for  obtaining 
money  or  property. 

The  Postmaster  General's  maU-stop  order 
merely  deprives  an  unscrupulous  operator  of 
the  right  to  receive  remittances  through  the 
mall  which  he  has  sought  on  the  basis  of 
false  representaUons.  HU  legal  rights  are 
fully  protected.  He  receives  the  protection  of 
the  AdmlnUtraUve  Procedure  Act  (5  U  S^C 
551)  during  the  proceedings  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  and  he  U  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disconUnue  the  advertising  which 
Is  alleged  to  contain  false  representaUons  be- 
fore the  mall-stop  order  Is  issued.  After  the 
order  Is  issued,  he  can  go  into  the  VIS.  dis- 
trict court  for  relief  from  the  order  (28  U.S.C. 
1339)  and  he  can  appeal  all  the  way  to  the 
Bu^ticme  Court  U  be  so  desires. 

Post  Office  Department  files  contain  many 
examples  of  the  need  for  this  legislation  so 


that  some  acUon  can  be  taken  when  evident* 
0*  tlie  Intent  to  deceive  is  not  available  la 
1962,  an  Investigation  of  the  Lake  Mead  Land 
and  Water  Co.  was  started  as  the  result  of 
evidence  that  false  advertising  was  beluB 
used  by  the  promoters.  A  "favorite  swimmtoB 
hole"  pictured  In  the  advertising  brochuw 
was,  In  tnrth  a  cattle  watering  pond  not  even 
located  on  the  promoters'  property,  also 
various  springs  and  wells  depicted  in  the 
Uterature  were  not  located  on  the  property 
By  the  time  a  conviction  was  obuined  In 
June  i9€5,  3.000  persons  lost  an  estimated 
•1  mlUlon  before  the  enterprise  was  stopped 
through  convlcUon.  The  promoters  con- 
tinued to  receive  payments  by  mall  up  to 
the  time  of  conviction. 

Another  example  of  false  representaUon 
occurred  In  1964,  and  Involved  the  sale  of 
300  machines  for  $197.50  each.  The  Investiga- 
tion and  trial  showed  that  the  machines 
were  worthless  and  were  not,  as  advertised,  s 
cure  for  varicose  veins,  prostate  difficulty 
arthriUs,  ulcers,  diabetes,  falling  heart  and 
bleeding  piles.  It  was  not  possible  to  prors 
that  the  elderly  promoter  of  the  device  knew 
that  the  device  was  worthless  when  he  ad- 
vertised it  as  a  cure  for  the  above-menUoned 
medical  problems. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1967.  postal  Inspec- 
tors completed  9,836  InvesUgaUons  on  the 
basis  of  complaints  or  other  indications  of 
possible  fraudulent  activity.  Evidence  ob- 
tained In  737  cases  indicated  fraudulent 
intent  so  as  to  warrant  referral  to  US 
attorneys  for  conslderaUon  of  proeecutloa 
imder  the  criminal  statutes.  In  341,  or  46 
percent,  of  these  cases,  prosecuUon  was  not 
undertaken— scarcity  of  proof  of  actual  and 
conscious  Intent  representing  the  basic  de- 
termining factor  In  many  Instances. 

These  cases  Involved  false,  but  not  neces- 
aarUy  fraudulent,  claims  based  on  the  intent 
to  deceive.  They  should  have  been  dealt  with 
under  the  civU  statute  which,  if  amended, 
could  prevent  the  loss  of  vast  sums  of  the 
consumer  public's  money. 

Since  1962,  49  land  fraud  promotions  have 
been  stopped  by  successful  criminal  prose- 
cutions, where  the  public  loss  Is  estimated  as 
exceeding  (SO  milUon.  What  amounts  of 
money  are  involved  In  false  representation 
cases  can  only  be  estimated,  but  It  la  prob- 
able that  it  far  exceeds  the  $50  mllUon 
figure  involving  land  frauds. 

There  is  no  question  that  if  proof  of  falsity 
of  advertising  claims  was  a  sufficient  basts 
for  a  civil  action  under  the  United  States 
Code,  vast  amounts  of  public  money  could 
be  saved.  If  the  situation  continues  as  it 
Is  now  no  action  of  any  kind  can  be  taken 
In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  Involving  false 
advertising  promotions  through  the  U.S. 
mall  which  have,  and  will  continue  to  vic- 
timize, the  American  public. 

There  are  admliUstrattve  statutes  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  operative  against  false 
advertising  where  Intent  Is  not  an  element 
of  required  proof,  as  well  as  criminal 
statutes.  For  example,  the  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act  Imposes  criminal  penalties  for 
misbranding  through  deceptive  packaginii  (21 
U.S.C.  333).  Neither  intent  to  defraud  nor 
awareness  of  violation  need  be  proved  for 
the  Imposition  of  criminal  penalty  under  the 
deceptive  packaging  section  of  that  act. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
authority  to  imdertake  selztire  action  where 
false  labeling  erf  a  product  Is  involved  and 
the  establishment  of  intent  is  not  required. 
The  Securities  Exchange  Commission  Is 
also  authorized  to  proceed  against  the  use 
of  a  false  stock  prospectus  without  the  biir- 
den  of  establishing  Intent  (15  U.S.C  77a 
and  following) ,  and  the  Air  Pollution  Act  of 
1924  (33  U.S.C.  431-437)  provides  for  criminal 
action  without  establishing  Intent. 

H.B.  1411  wlU  rewrite  the  provisions  of 
section  4005  of  tltie  39,  United  States  Code. 
relating  to  fraudulent  and  lottery  matter, 
reenactlng,  with  technical  adjustments,  most 
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of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  There 
is  only  one  major  substantive  change. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  4005  now  pro- 
vides for  the  issuance  of  maU-stop  orders 
when  the  Postmaster  General  finds  that  a 
person  is  engaged  in  conducting  a  scheme  or 
device  for  obtaining  money  or  property 
through  the  mall  by  means  of  "false  or 
fraudulent  pretenses,  representations,  or 
promises." 

This  bill  eliminates  from  the  present 
statute  the  words  "false  or  fraudulent  pre- 
tenses, representations,  or  promlEes"  and 
lubstitutes  the  words  "false  representa- 
tions." 

The  bill  also  eliminates  the  requirement 
that  the  letters  which  are  to  be  returned  to 
the  sender  be  marked  "fraudulent"  or,  in 
the  case  of  lotteries,  as  "lottery  mall."  and 
substitutes  in  lieu  thereof  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Postmaster  General  to  return 
the  mall  appropriately  marked  as  In  viola- 
tion of  these  provisions.  The  blU  does  not 
make  any  other  material  changes  in  the 
existing  law. 

B.S.-  1411  is  intended  to  overcome  one  of 
the  existing  legal  loopholes  consistently  used 
by  unscrupulous  promoters  to  defraud  In- 
nocent victims  through  the  U.S.  maUs.  It 
will  eliminate  the  present  burden  of  proving 
that  an  unscrupulous  promoter  who  used 
the  US.  mails  to  obtain  money  or  property 
by  means  of  false  representations  actually 
had  the  intent  to  deceive  when  he  sent  the 
false  representation   through  the  mail. 

HJl.  1411  does  not  change  and  has  no  effect 
on  the  provisions  of  39  U.S.C.  4005  relating 
to  lotteries. 

COST 

There  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Poet 
Office  Department  Involved  In  this  bUl. 

ADOmONAL    STTFERCRAIIE    POsmONS 

The  coounlttee  has  amended  the  bill  as 
referred  to  add  a  new  section  3  and  provide 
129  additional  positions  at  grade  GS-16, 
GS-17.  and  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
to  meet  certain  emergency  needs  of  several 
executive  branch  agencies. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  this  subject 
before  the  fxill  committee  on  December  5, 
1967,  at  which  time  ClvU  Service  Conamlssion 
Chairman  John  W.  Macy,  Jr.,  testified  as  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  executive  branch 
for  additional  positions  at  the  highest  level 
of  the  career  civil  service. 

In  1965.  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  favorably  reported  a  bill  in- 
creasing from  2,400  to  2,500  the  number  of 
supergrades  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  This  was  done  In 
order  to  meet  Immediate  needs  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  principally  the  Social  Security 
Administration  after  the  enactment  of  the 
medicare  program. 

In  1966,  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
extensive  consideration  of  overaU  Govern- 
ment needs,  passed  the  Senate-passed  bill 
(S.  2393),  Increasing  the  total  number  al- 
located to  the  Commission  from  2,400  to 
2,700  and  Increasing  by  156  positions  the 
number  of  supergrades  sp>ecifically  allocated 
to  agencies  which  under  existing  law  have  a 
supergrade  quota.  After  conference,  Congress 
approved  Public  Law  89-632,  approving  177 
positions  for  Civil  Service  Conunlssion  al- 
location and  123  positions  outside  of  ClvU 
Service  Commission  Jurisdiction  and  control. 
The  total  number  of  supergrade  positions 
now  allocated  by  the  Commission  la  2,577. 
The  committee  had  intended  to  undertake 
a  thorough  review  of  supergrade  needs  early 
in  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress,  but 
did  not  do  so  because  of  the  consideration  of 
other  important  legislation. 

SecUon  3  of  H.R.  1411  increases  this  to  a 
new  total  of  2,706  positions  at  the  supergrade 
level. 

The  committee  has  considered  the  effect  of 
certain  new  programs  created  by  law  In  re- 
cent months  and  recommends  that  the  Oom- 


missloners,  in  determining  the  distribution 
of  these  additional  positions,  should  take 
into  account  the  following: 

The  primary  needs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  are  that  of  developing  Inte- 
grated transportation  systems  and  conduct- 
ing Indepth  studies  of  the  overall  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  Nation.  Secretary  Boyd 
must  be  able  to  recruit  and  retain  a  staff 
capable  of  providing  Innovative  leadership  to 
the  Department  of  approximately  100.000 
civilian  employees. 

The  major  components  of  the  Department, 
such  as  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration,  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, Federal  Aviation  AdmlnlBtra- 
tlon,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway,  represent  the  activities  of  approxi- 
mately 100,000  employees  and  a  budget  of  $6 
billion  In  programs  requiring  standards 
development  as  weU  as  operational  and  en- 
forcement endeavors.  The  b\Uk  of  the  super- 
grade  positions  needed  will  fall  in  adminis- 
tration, policy  development,  standards  devel- 
opment, and  research. 


There  is  a  continuing  need  for  additional 
supergrade  allocation  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Growth  of  HEW  programs  can  be  measured 
In  terms  of  administrative  budget  which  has 
increased  from  $3.4  billion  In  1960  to  more 
than  $12  bUUon  In  1967.  In  terms  of  per- 
centage of  the  President's  administrative 
budget,  the  increase  has  been  from  2.7  per- 
cent to  more  than  10  p>ercent.  In  terms  of 
legislation,  there  have  been  more  than  70 
major  new  pieces  of  legislation  since  1961. 
One  example  Is  the  medicare  program  which 
covers  more  than  19  million  older  people.  An- 
other example  Is  the  Office  of  Education  ap- 
propriations which  have  grown  from  $600 
mllUon  In  1962  to  nearly  $4  bllUon  in  1967. 
Trust  fund  expenditures  administered  by 
HEW  are  up  from  $14.5  biUlon  in  1962  to 
$29.7  billion  In  1967;  an  Increase  of  105  per- 
cent. HEW  has  had  six  major  pieces  of  new 
legislation  enacted  from  October  1966  to  the 
present  time  and  six  amendments  to  previous 
pieces  of  legislation  which  had  significant 
Impact  on  HEW  programs.  Examples  are  the 
foUowlng  public  laws: 


Public 
Law 


Description 


Enacted 


89-675  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  ol  1966 - Oct   15.1966 

89-709  Velerinary  Medical  Education  Act  of  1966 , ^. "ov.    ^.  isw 

89-749  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  and  Public  Health  Services  Amendments  ol  1966 — Nov     3, 1966 

89-751  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel  Training  Act  of  1966 Do 

89-754  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  ol  1966 Nov.    »• '«f 

90-31  Mental  Health  Amendments  of  1967 ""•    ,'  sIt 

90^2  Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  ot  1967 — — f"J     V  ISSV 

90-99  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  o»  1967 "tt-     J-'™; 

90-170  Mental  retardation "•^-    *■  "*' 


The  committee  also  recommends  careful 
consideration  for  the  administrative  needs 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Typical  of  the  program  growth  which  re- 
quires additional  positions  in  GS-16,  17,  and 
18  for  HUD  are  as  follows :  In  the  model  cities 
programs,  the  supplemental  grants  have  in- 
creased to  over  $200  million  from  their  1967 
level  of  $11  million;  the  renewsj  assistance 
program  has  increased  by  over  $100  million 
in  1968  over  1967  ($797  million  to  $905  mil- 
lion) ;  the  HUD  program  In  technology  and 
research  has  Increased  from  less  than  a  mil- 
lion to  $10  mllUon  from  1967  to  1968;  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1968  is  an  increase  of 
60,000  low-  and  moderate-Income  housing 
units  over  the  fiscal  year  1967  level;  and  an 
innovative  "new-town,  in-town"  program  has 
recently  been  initiated. 

The  increasing  worlcload  of  the  Biireau  of 
Customs  in  the  Treasury  Department,  made 
even  more  complex  by  such  technological  ad- 
vances as  larger  passenger  jets  and  the  trend 
toward  contalnerizatlon,  prompted  a  sweep- 
ing reorganization.  The  Bureau  of  Customs 
requires  additional  executive  positions  to 
provide  more  responsive  and  innovative  lead- 
ership to  this  vital  program. 

The  continuing  growth  of  activities  In  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
following:  The  volume  of  Imports  has  in- 
creased from  $16  billion  in  1962  to  $26  billion 
in  1967;  customs  collected  $1.6  bllUon  in 
revenues,  duties,  and  other  taxes  in  1962  and 
$2.8  billion  in  1967.  To  handle  this  large  vol- 
ume of  Imports,  the  Bureau  of  Ciistoms  proc- 
essed 1.5  million  formal  entries  In  1962,  and 
2.2  million  m  1967. 

A  need  exists  for  top-level  personnel  in  the 
new  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  Department  of  Justice,  to  devise  and 
apply  new  and  more  effective  approaches  In 
combating  the  criminal  elements  in  our 
society.  The  concern  of  the  Congress  and 
the  President  for  quick  action  on  this  front 
makes  it  Imperstlve  that  imaginative  leader- 
ship be  brought  to  bear  on  these  problems. 
Applying  technological  and  scientific  ad- 
vances to  the  problems  of  crime  and  de- 
veloping new  techniques  and  progrMns  in 


corrections,  police  programs  and  the  courts 
aU  demand  the  best  in  executive  ability. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  give  very  careful  consideration 
to  the  needs  of  all  other  executive  agencies, 
particularly  those  with  new  or  substantiaUy 
expanded  programs,  and  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  committee  had  decided  against  ap- 
proving a  special  authority  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Under 
existing  allocation  by  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission, the  District  has  30  positions  in 
GS-16,  GS-17,  and  GS-18.  Chairman  Macy 
requested  an  additional  20  positions  and  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  authority  not 
subject  to  Commission  allocation  for  the 
District  government. 

Because  there  were  no  hearings  held  on  the 
needs  of  the  District  government  and  because 
the  committee  continues  to  be  unanimoxisly 
in  favor  of  Commission  allocation  of  all 
positions  except  those  presentiy  'otherwise 
authorized  by  law,  this  provision  has  not 
been  Included.  The  total  number  of  posi- 
tions recommended  by  the  committee  in- 
cludes 20  which  the  Commission  may  aUo- 
cate  to  the  District  government  If  the  Dis- 
trict needs  meets  Commission  standards. 

Further  consideration  of  supergrade  needs 
of  the  executive  branch  and  agencies  now 
under  special  authority  will  be  considered 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

LAND  CONVEYANCK  IN  SAUNB 
COUNTY,  ARK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  893,  HJl.  10864. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LEGiSLAxnrE  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
10864)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  lands  in 
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Saline  County,  Ark.,  to  the  Dierks  For- 
ests, Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  with  amend- 
ments, on  page  2,  after  line  21,  Insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  4.  Section  347(b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  October  15  of  each  calendar  year,  pro- 
claim the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  the  crop  of  cotton  described  In 
subsection  (a)  produced  In  the  next  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year  In  terms  of  the  quan- 
tity of  such  cotton  equal  to  the  estimated 
domestic  constmiptlon  plus  exports  for  the 
marketing  year  which  begins  In  such  suc- 
ceeding calendar  year,  less  the  estimated  im- 
ports, plus  such  additional  number  of  bales. 
U  any.  as  the  Secretary  determines  Is  neces- 
sary to  assure  adequate  working  stocks  In 
trade  channels  untU  cotton  from  the  next 
crop  becomes  readily  available  without  re- 
sort to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  • 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the 
national  marketing  quota  so  determined  for 
any  crop  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  sur- 
plus stocks,  but  not  below  the  minimum 
quota  prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  The  national  marketing  quota  for 
any  crop  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  the  Import  quota  In  effect  on  August  1. 
1967.  for  the  year  beginning  on  such  date  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  (one  and  three- 
eightlis  Inches  or  more)  in  pounds  converted 
to  standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weigh ».  estabUshed  pursuant  to  section 
22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of 
1933).  as  amended. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  shall  be  the  mini- 
mum quota  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  each  crop  of  such  cotton  for 
which  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the 
carryover  of  American  grown  extra  long 
staple  cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the 
markeUng  year  for  the  crop  for  which  the 
quoU  is  proclaimed  (excluding  any  such  cot- 
ton in  the  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act,  as  amended)  will  be  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  of  American 
grown  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  such 
marketing  year:  Provided.  That  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  sentence  shall  not 
apply  for  any  crop  for  which  the  carryover 
so  estimated  is  an  amount  equal  to  50  per 
centum  or  less  of  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports  of  American 
grown  extra  long  staple  cotton  for  the  mar- 
keting year  for  such  crop,  and  such  provi- 
sions shall  not  apply  to  any  crop  following 
the  first  crop  for  which  thU  proviso  comes 
Into  operation. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  (2). 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to 
the  19fl9  and  each  succeeding  crop  of  cot- 
ton descrttod  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

•■(5)  The  Secretary  shall  adjiast  the  na- 
tional marketing  quota  for  the  1068  crop  of 
cotton  described  in  subsection  (a)  so  that 
such  quota  shall  be  not  less  than  the  niun- 
ber  of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national 
acreage  allotment  for  such  crop  of  seventy- 
seven  thousand  three  hiindred  acres.  The 
Secretary  shall  allocate  the  additional  acre- 
age under  this  paragraph  to  States,  counties 
and  farms  on  a  pro  rata  basis." 
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On  page  5,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  5.  Section  101(f)   of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  of  the  first  sentence  following  the 
words  "except  that",  and  substituting  in  lieu 
therefor    the    following:     "notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  to  cooperators  for  the 
1968  and  each  subsequent  crop  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton,  if  producers  have  not  disap- 
proved marketing  quotas  therefor,  through 
loans  at  a  level  which  is  not  lees  than  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  100  per  centum  in  ex- 
cess of  the  loan  level  established  for  Mid- 
dUng  one-inch  upland  cotton  of  such  crop 
at  average  location  In  the  United  States  (ex- 
cept that  such  loan  level  for  extra  long  staple 
cotton  shall  in  no  event  be  less  than  35  cents 
per  pound)   and,  in  addition,  through  price- 
support  payments  at  a  rate  wlilch,  together 
with  the  loan  level  established  for  such  crop, 
shall  be  not  less  than  65  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  as  of  the  month  in 
which  the  payment  rate  provided  for  by  this 
subsection  is  announced.  Such  payment  with 
respect   to  any  farm  shall   be  made  on  the 
quantity  of  extra  long  staple  cotton,  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  equal  to  either  (1) 
for  a  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
such  cotton  does  not  exceed  an  acreage  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  by  the  price-support  payment  fac- 
tor  established   by   the   Secretary   for   each 
crop,  the  actual  production  of  such  cotton 
on  the  farm,  or  (2)  for  a  farm  on  which  the 
acreage  planted  to  such  cotton  exceeds  an 
acreage  determined  by  multiplying  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  by  the  price-support  pay- 
ment factor  but  does  not  exceed  the  farm 
acreage  allotment,  the  actual  production  of 
such  cotton  on  the  farm  attributable  to  the 
number  of  acres  determined  by  multiplying 
the  farm   acreage  allotment  by  such  price- 
support  payment  factor.  The  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  price-support  pajrment  factor 
for  each  such  crop  of  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton  by  dividing  the    1968   national   acreage 
allotment  for  such  cotton  by  the  national 
acreage  allotment  proclaimed  for  such  crop, 
except  that  such  factor  shall  not  be  more 
than   one.   The   Secretary   shall   provide   for 
the  sharing  of  price-support  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  a  farm 
on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  in  the 
crop  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  produced  on 
the  farm,  or  the   proceeds   therefrom.   The 
provisions   of   subsection   8(g)    of   the    Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act. 
as  amended  (relating  to  assignment  of  pay- 
ments ) ,  shall  also  apply  to  payments  under 
this  subsection.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration is  authorized  to  utilize  its  capital 
funds  and  other  assets  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  payments  authorized  in  this  sub- 
section and  to  pay  administrative  expenses 
necessary  In  carrying  out  this  subsection." 

On  page  7,  after  line  2,  Insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  Section  347  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
sections at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  beginning  with  the  1968  crop  of  extra 
long  staple  cotton,  the  Secretary,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  It  will  not  impair  the  effective 
operation  of  the  program  Involved,  (1)  may 
permit  the  owner  and  operator  of  any  farm 
for  which  an  extra  long  staple  cotton  acreage 
allotment  Is  established  to  sell  or  lease  all  or 
any  part  or  the  right  to  all  or  any  part  of 
such  allotment  to  any  other  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  farm  for  transfer  to  such  farm; 
(2)  may  permit  the  owner  of  a  farm  to  trans- 
fer all  or  any  part  of  such  aUotment  to  any 


other  farm  owned  or  controlled  by  him.  No 
allotment  shall  be  transferred  under  thU 
subsection  to  a  farm  In  another  State  or  to 
a  person  for  use  in  another  State.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  subsection  and  may  pre- 
scribe such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  if  the  extra  long  staple  cotton 
acreage  allotment  established  for  any  farm 
for  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  Is  greater 
than  such  allotment  for  the  preceding  crop, 
because  of  transfers  under  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  soil 
conserving  base  established  for  the  farm 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  same  number  of  acres 
that  the  allotment  is  Increased  for  that 
year." 

On  page  8,  after  line  3,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  SecUon  407  of  the  AgriciUtural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
effective  August  1,  1968,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available  dur- 
ing each  marketing  year  for  sale  for  unre- 
stricted use  at  market  prices  at  the  time  of 
sale,  a  quantity  of  American  grown  extra 
long  staple  cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  production  of  such  cotton  in  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year 
begins  Is  less  than  the  estimated  require- 
ments of  American  grown  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  domesUc  use  and  for  export  for 
such  marketing  year:  Provided,  That  no  sales 
shall  be  made  at  less  than  115  per  centum 
of  the  loan  rate  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
under  section  101(f)  of  this  Act  beginning 
with  the  marketing  year  for  the  first  crop 
for  which  the  national  marketing  quota  for 
extra  long  staple  cotton  is  not  established 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  347(b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  esti- 
mates and  adjustments  therein  at  such  times 
as  he  determines  will  best  effectuate  the  pro- 
visions of  the  foregoing  sentence  and  such 
quantities  of  cotton  as  are  required  to  be 
sold  under  such  sentence  shall  be  offered  for 
sale  in  an  orderly  manner  and  so  as  not  to 
affect  market  prices  unduly." 

And  on  page  9.  after  line  2,  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  3  of  Public  Law  88-638 
(78  Stat.  1038)  is  hereby  repealed  effective 
August  1,  1968. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1965  provided  for  a  one-price  program 
for  upland  cotton.  Under  that  act  a  max- 
imum loan  level  for  upland  cotton  was 
established  at  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
average  world  market  price.  That  law, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  support  loan 
level  for  extra-long-staple  cotton  which 
remained  at  60  to  75  percent  of  parity. 
As  a  result,  the  support  loan  for  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  is  out  of  line  Mrlth  that 
for  upland  cotton.  The  extra-long-staple 
cottor\  is  moving  into  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  instead  of  to  market 
and  the  acreage  allotment  for  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  has  been  reduced 
from  112,500  acres  in  1964  to  70,500  acres 
in  1968. 

The  committee  amendments  would 
correct  this  situation  by  bringing  the 
price-support  loan  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton  down  to  a  level  commensurate 
with  that  for  upland  cotton.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  would  first,  provide  a 
price-support  loan  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton  at  1  '72  to  2  times  the  support  loan 
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level  for  upland  cotton,  but  in  no  event 
less  than  35  cents  per  pound.  As  in  the 
case  of  upland  cotton,  paymente  would 
be  made  to  producers  to  bring  the  total 
support  from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 
Price  support  payments  for  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  however,  would  be  limited 
to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  the  1966 
acreage  allotment;  second.  Increase  the 
minimum  national  marketing  quota  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  current  import 
quota,  approximately  82,470  bales.  Since 
the  1968  national  acreage  allotment  has 
already  been  proclaimed,  the  bill  would 
increase  the  1968  allotment  from  70,500 
acres  to  77,300  acres,  the  equivalent  of 
82,480  bales;  third,  permit  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  at  market 
prices  a  quantity  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  equal  to  the  amount  by  which 
estimated  production  falls  short  of  esti- 
mated requirements.  This  Is  comparable 
to  a  similar  provision  for  upland  cotton 
and  should  permit  each  type  of  cotton  to 
move  in  the  market  at  a  proper  price 
relationship  to  the  other  type  of  cotton ; 
and.  fourth,  permit  transfers  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  acreage  allotments 
within  a  State. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  909) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  Or  SECTIONS  1  THROUGH  3  OT  THE 
BILL 

Sections  1  through  3  of  this  bill  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  5.28 
teres  of  national  forest  land  to  Dierks 
Forests,  Inc.,  upon  condition  that  Dierks 
Forests,  Inc.  reconvey  40  acres  to  the  United 
States.  The  40-acre  tract,  which  was  conveyed 
to  Dierks  F>3rests  as  part  of  a  1959  land  ex- 
change. Is  subject  to  adverse  claims  by 
third  parties  and  would  not  have  been  con- 
veyed to  Dierks  Forests  If  It  had  been  known 
to  be  subject  to  such  claims.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  advised  the  com- 
mittee Informally  that  while  precise  ap- 
praisals of  the  two  tracts  have  not  been  made, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  value  of 
the  40  acres  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Govern- 
ment Is  not  less  than  the  value  of  the  5.28 
acres  to  be  conveyed  to  Dierks  Forests.  The 
facts  creating  the  need  for  this  bUl  are  set 
out  in  further  detail  in  the  attached  favor- 
able report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

EXPLANATION    OF   THE   COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment,  which  would 
add  sections  4  through  8  to  the  bill,  deals 
with  price  support  and  acreage  aUotments 
for  extra-long-staple  cotton  and  Is  designed 
to  restore  the  price  of  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton to  a  normal  relationship  with  that  for 
upland  cotton. 

The  committee  amendment  would  estab- 
lish a  compensatory  payment  program  begin- 
ning with  the  1068  crop  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  and  would  require  mandatory  national 
marketing  quotas  beginning  with  the  1969 
crop  of  such  cotton  with  a  minimum  quota 
not  less  than  the  amount  of  import  quota 
In  effect  on  August  1,  1967,  for  extra-long- 
st.aple  cotton  having  a  length  of  1^^  inches 
or  more  under  section  23  of  the  Agricultural 


Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended.  The 
Import  quota  In  effect  on  August  1,  1987.  for 
the  1967-68  marketing  year  Is  39.590,773 
pounds  which  converts  to  apprcximately 
82.480  Standard  bales  (500  p>ounds  gross 
weight) .  The  1968  national  marketing  quota 
would  be  adju:t3d  so  as  to  provide  a  1963 
national  acreage  allotment  of  77,300  acres. 
The  Increased  acreage  would  bs  allocated 
to  States,  counties,  and  farms  on  a  pro  rata 
basis. 

Price  support  would  consist  of  loans  and 
payments.  The  bill  would  provide  a  loan  level 
at  from  150  to  200  percent  of  the  loon  level 
lor  upland  cotton,  as  set  by  the  Secretary 
(but  in  no  event  le^s  thin  25  cents  per 
pDund).  Bafed  on  a  1S>68  upUnd  rate  at 
20.25  cents,  the  1963  extra-long-staple  cotton 
loan  rate  could  range  between  35  and  40.5 
cents.  A  payment  would  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers at  a  rate  which,  when  added  to  the 
loan  rate,  would  provide  a  total  price  sup- 
poit  r.t  net  less  than  65  percent  of  the  parity 
price  for  extra-long-staple  cotton.  If,  for 
example,  the  loan  rate  for  10S8  crop  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  were  40  cents,  the  pay- 
ment rate  would  be  8.7  cents  (based  on  an 
arsumed  parity  price  of  74.9  cents).  Price- 
support  payments  would  be  made  to  pro- 
ducers on  the  quantity  of  extra-long-staple 
cotton  actually  produced  on  an  acreage 
planted  on  the  farm  within  the  farm  allot- 
ment. However,  for  any  crop  for  which  the 
national  acreage  allotment  Is  larger  than  the 
1933  national  allotment  of  81400  acres,  a 
national  factor  would  be  obtained  by  divid- 
ing such  national  allotment  by  the  1966  na- 
tional allotment.  This  factor  would  be  applied 
to  each  farm  aUotment  and  the  production 
from  the  acreage  thus  obtalr.ed  would 
be  the  maximum  quantity  on  which  pay- 
ment could  be  made.  For  example, 
if  the  1970  national  allotment  were 
100.000  acres,  the  factor  would  be  0.814.  A 
producer  with  a  farm  allotment  of  100  acres 
could  plant  81.4  acres  and  receive  the  price- 
support  payment  on  the  entire  production  of 
eztra-long-staple  cotton  on  the  farm.  If  he 
elected  to  plant  90  acres  instead  of  81.4  acres, 
he  would  receive  the  price-support  payment 
on  a  quantity  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
produced  on  the  farm  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  actual  average  production  per  acre 
for  the  farm  by  the  factored  farm  allotment 
(farm  allotment  times  the  national  factor). 
This  method  of  determining  the  amount  of 
payment  would  apply  to  any  planted  acreage 
above  81.4  acres  and  within  the  100-acre 
farm  allotment. 

TTransfers  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  farm 
allotmente  within  the  State  could  be  author- 
ized by  the  Jecr<»tary  beginning  with  the 
1968  crop.  Such  transfers  could  be  by  sale, 
lease,  or  by  owner  subject  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

A  quantity  of  American-grown  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  equal  to  the  shortfall  of  such 
cotton  (quantity  by  which  domestic  con- 
sumption and  exports  exceed  production) 
would  be  available  for  purchase  from  CCC 
at  current  market  prices  until  the  carryover 
of  American  grown  extra-long-staple  cotton 
Is  reduced  to  the  point  that  the  national 
marketing  quota  exceeds  the  statutory  mini- 
mum. Thereafter,  no  sales  of  CCC  stocks  could 
be  made  at  less  than  115  percent  of  the  loan 
rate  for  extra-long-staple  cotton.  These  re- 


Epectlve  price  levels  for  CCC  sales  of  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  would  be  applicable  to 
sales  of  stockpile  extra-long-staple  cotton 
under  the  act  of  July  25,  1962  (76  Stat.  218) . 
Elective  August  1.  1968.  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  Public  Law  88-638  relating  to 
CCC  export  sales  of  extra-long-staple  cotton 
would  be  repealed.  Such  repeal  would  in- 
clude the  repeal  of  the  provision  thereof 
which  requires  exclusion  of  Public  Law  480 
exports  In  determining  extra-long-staple  cot- 
ton national  marketing  quotas.  In  other 
words,  such  exports  would  be  counted  begin- 
ning with  the  1969  quota  determination. 

BACKCaOtTKD 

Extra-long-staple  cotton,  which  in  the 
United  States  Is  grown  mainly  in  west  Texas 
(El  Paso  area) ,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  has 
had  acreage  allotment  and  price  support  pro- 
grams in  effect  continuously  since  1954. 
These  programs  are  carried  out  independ- 
ently of  the  upland  cotton  programs.  With 
few  exceptions  farms  which  have  extra-long- 
staple  allotments  also  have  upland  allot- 
ments. 

During  the  Korean  and  past  wars  extra- 
long-staple  cotton  was  a  strategic  fiber 
needed  for  parachutes,  sewing  thread,  etc.  In 
recent  years  manmade  fibers  have  largely 
supplanted  extra-long-staple  cotton  insofar 
as  military  needs  for  such  items  are  con- 
cerned. However,  extra-long-staple  cotton  Is 
now  used  in  blends  with  manmade  fibers  for 
certain  military  apparel  such  as  jackets  and 
raincoats. 

Over  the  years  USDA  and  the  Congress  hare 
dealt  sympathetically  with  the  extra-long- 
staple  cotton  producers  for  various  reasons, 
some  of  which  are  ( 1 )  the  Suplma  Assodation 
has  carried  out  an  aggressive  promotional 
campaign  with  assessments  of  $3  per  bale  paid 
in  by  producer  members  and  (2)  the  asso- 
ciation several  years  ago  requested  and  ob- 
tained legislation  reducing  the  price  sup- 
port percentage  of  parity  level  substantially 
below  that  for  upland  cotton  in  order  to 
price  their  cotton  more  competitively. 

Extra-long-staple  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  competes  directly  with  similar 
cotton  Imported  from  Peru,  Egypt,  and  the 
Sudan.  An  import  quota  under  section  22 
limits  imports  to  about  82,480  bales  each 
marketing  year.  In  1965  extra-long-staple 
production  In  the  United  States  was  exactly 
equal  to  the  volume  of  Imports;  in  1966  pro- 
duction was  somewhat  lower  than  the  im- 
port quota;  and  for  1967  production  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  15  percent  lower  than  the 
Import  quota. 

Under  a  law  passed  In  1964  CCC  has  been 
selling  some  extra-long-staple  cotton  for  ex- 
port at  about  10  cents  per  pound  less  than 
U.S.  market  prices.  Most  exports  have  been 
financed  tinder  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  loan  rate  for  the  1966  crop  (4955 
cents)  and  the  1967  crop  '47  cents)  causes 
unreallstlcally  high  market  prices  for  the 
qualities  of  extra-long-staple  cotton  which 
compete  with  the  longer  staple  lengths  of 
upland  cotton.  In  other  words,  the  low  loan 
levels  authorized  by  the  1965  act  for  upland 
cotton  have  removed  the  desirable  price  re- 
lationship which  previously  existed  In  the 
United  States  between  upland  and  extra- 
long-staple  cotton. 

It  is  the  piupose  of  these  amendments  to 
correct  the  existing  Imbalance  In  price  as 
between  upland  and  extra-long-staple  cotton. 
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I»S8 

1958 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Arfeont 

Califoroia 

Florida 

G»ftla _ 

NswMenes 

Texas „ — 

Puerto  Rico 

35.050 

603 

1,020 

124 

1(,194 

27.829 

2.466 

83.286 

29,908 

425 

635 

116 

14,003 

24.196 

1,539 

27,326 

424 

554 

132 

12,478 

22.243 

1.619 

26,831 
420 
491 
112 

12,455 

21.893 

1,538 

42.433 

670 

705 

157 

19,681 

34.455 

2,192 

63,739 

1.C05 

S50 

217 

29,725 

51.600 

2,644 

48,342 

746 

535 

159 

22,405 

39,133 

1.179 

33,595 
509 
297 
113 
15,627 
27. 304 
313 

35,315 
545 
264 
117 
16,402 
28.679 
77 

3Q.S91 

472 

198 

98 

14,249 

24,  ms 

4o 

30.610 

474 

181 

97 

14.264 

24.85! 

23 

Total 

70,822 

64,776 

63,740 

100.293 

149,880 

112,500 

77,758 

81,400 

70,500 

70,500 
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LONG-STAPLE  (OTHER  THAN  UPLAND)  COTTON:  SUPPLY  AND  DISTRIBUTION    UNITED  STATES 

1950  TO  DATE  i 

Pn  thousand*  of  bal«s| ' 


December  11,  1967 


Supply 


Year  beginning  Aug.  1 


Dbtrftution 


Carryover 
beginning 
of  season 


Production       Imports  Total         Consumptim       Exporto 


Total 


J29 65.0  62.2 

JSJ ^■*  ♦SO 

1^ Wa  93.5 

}»3 93.7  64.5 

J2g— "6  9  41.5 

Ig 129.8  49.1 

}S- ".3  79.7 

}«f 121.7  81.9 

JW 152.3  69.1 

1960 154.4  66.0 

l«i 138.3  61.0 

1962 190.4  109.8 

1S63 1199.6  161.2 

1964 1253.2  116.7 

1965 1259.3  85.6 

1966 »288.5  71.2 

1967" » 253.8  67.0 


121.2 
46.1 

132.5 
92.1 
98.4 
85.9 
93.1 
44.6 
85.5 
83.2 
85.7 
84.2 
82.1 
80.4 
82.7 
87.6 
76.7 
'85.6 


248.4 
174.5 
274.3 
250.3 
297.7 
304.3 
272.0 
177.6 
289.1 
304.6 
306.1 
283.6 
282.3 
441.2 
452.6 
432.5 
436.4 
406.4 


•15i4 

»79.5 

>103. 1 

100.7 

111.6 

M24.9 

*  112.2 

•99.4 

•109.1 

137.3 

•148.1 

'  170. 6 

•160.6 

•140.7 

152.3 

140.9 

134.9 


152.4 
79.5 
103.1 
100.7 
112.0 
145.2 
170.1 
109.1 
132.6 
141.5 
155.4 
177.7 
163.3 
142.3 
173.5 
146.6 
147.8 


$taV'irIi''p'la*^d*Mtto'?'a"re  fflJd^"  ''""'*■  '""^  '<"»«"-«"'«'"  «'"''"■  '"  «""e  years  prior  to  1963.  small  amounb  of  foreign  long- 
'  American- Egyptian  and  Sea  Island  in  running  bales,  foreign  in  bales  of  500  pounds. 
•  Adjusted  to  a  cotton  marketing  year  basis  Aug.  1-July  31 
«  Less  than  50  bales. 
1  Foreign  stockpile  cotton  included  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  of  Aug.  1  was  7,168  bales  in  1962  61  168  bales  In  1963  U  474 

S?rug'."l'ri9^*:»'rn  T^^'kliri'.illV.i-JWii^t'?^''''^  '"•«'■  '"  "O""  "«°"  '?'nVi'rd^e3'r!.'6",6Kls*Jt 
'  Preliminary  and  estimated. 
'  Import  quota. 


StTMMABT  or  Committee  Amenomxnt 
To  dispose  of  surplxu  stocka  accumiilated 
In  recent  years  and  to  Increase  domestic 
consumption  of  extra-long-staple  cotton,  the 
committee  amendment  would  change  exist- 
ing law  as  follows : 

(1)  Reduce  the  loan  level  to  about  35  to 
40  cents  per  pound  and  make  payments  to 
producers  (about  9  to  14  cents  per  pound) 
on  cotton  produced.  The  total  price  support 
thus  provided  for  any  crop  would  be  not 
less  than  65  percent  of  parity.  Based  on 
November  1967  parity  of  74.9  cents,  66  per- 
cent of  parity  would  be  48.7  cents  per  pound. 
With  a  market  price  at  about  the  loan  level 
a  one-price  system  would  be  In  effect  for 
extra-long-staple  cotton:  that  Is,  cotton 
would  be  available  for  domestic  consump- 
tion or  export  at  the  same  price.  CCC  sales 
for  export  at  reduced  prices  would  be  dis- 
continued. 

(2)  The  national  marketing  quota  for  any 
year  would  be  no  smaller  than  the  import 
quota  now  in  effect  for  extra-Iong-staple 
cotton  stapling  1%  inches  and  longer  (about 
82,480  standard  bales).  In  order  to  dispose 
of  surplus  stocks  the  national  marketing 
quota  would  not  be  established  above  the 
minimum  level  unless  (a)  carryover  stocks 
of  VS.  grown  extra-long-staple  cotton  were 
reduced  to  50  percent  or  less  of  estimated 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  such 
cotton  and  (b)  the  formula  under  section 
347(b)  of  the  act  resulted  in  a  marketing 
quota  above  the  minimum  level. 

(3)  At  lower  market  prices  consumption 
ol  extra-long-staple  cotton  would  probably 
Increase  and  eventually  the  marketing  quota 
would  be  esUblished  at  a  level  higher  than 
the  Import  quota.  However,  this  development 
would  not  increase  the  outlay  for  payments 
described  in  item  1  since  the  bill  limits  size 
of  the  acreage  on  which  payments  wUl  be 
made  to  the  1966  national  allotment  (81,400 
acres ) . 

(4)  The  national  allotment  for  1968  is 
70,500  acres.  The  minimum  allotment  pro- 
vision described  In  item  2  would  cause  the 
1968  allotment  to  be  Increased  to  77,300 
acres  on  the  basis  of  the  current  national 
yield. 

(5)  A  quantity  of  American  grown  eztra- 
long-sUple  equal  to  the  ahortfaU  of  such 


cotton  (excess  of  domestic  consumption  and 
exports  over  production)  would  be  made 
available  for  sale  by  CCC  at  current  market 
prices. 

(6)  Farm  allotments  could  be  transferred 
from  farm  to  farm  within  the  State  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  SCHOOL 
BUILDrNGS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  on  December  4,  I  wrote  to 
Mayor-Commissioner  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington urging  that  consideration  be 
given  to  accelerating  the  updating  of 
obsolete  school  buildings  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  first  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1961,  a  total  of  66  ele- 
mentary school  projects  have  been  ini- 
tiated, 17  junior  high  school  projects 
have  been  initiated,  and  6  senior  high 
school  projects  have  been  initiated. 
These  capital  outlay  projects  provide  for 
an  aggregate  of  2,307  rooms,  for  which 
funds  amounting  to  $126,777,692  have 
been  appropriated. 

In  my  letter  to  Mayor  Washington,  I 
stated  that  there  are  48  obsolete  build- 
ings in  use  during  fiscal  year  1968  which 
are  scheduled  to  be  replaced  and  that  13 
of  these  have  been  fully  funded  and  11 
have  been  initially  funded. 

The  estimated  cost,  above  the  fiscal 
year  1968  funding,  to  replace  the  obso- 
lete facilities  would  be  $52,190,000.  The 
cost  of  modernizing  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools  is  estimated  to  be 
$23,905,000.  The  cost  of  providing  facili- 
ties for  increased  membership  over  the 
next  few  years  is  estimated  to  be 
$31,756,000,  and  the  cost  of  implementing 
the  new  board  pupil-teacher  ratios  at  all 
levels  is  estimated  to  be  $99,814,000.  The 


total  fimding  needed  to  carry  out  this 
capital  outlay  program  would  bs 
$207,665,000. 

At  the  present  time,  the  public  school 
plant  consists  of  a  grand  total  of  245 
buildings,  of  TThlch  one  senior  Wgh  school 
was  erected  before  1900,  33  elementary 
schools  antedate  1900,  and  37  classroom 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  period 
1900-1920.  Some  of  these  buildings,  espe- 
cially those  erected  in  the  1900-1920  pe- 
riod, are  capable  of  being  modernized 
and  would  not  necessarily  need  to  be  re- 
placed. In  any  event,  although  we  have 
gone  a  long  way  toward  replacing  obso- 
lete buildings  and  modernizing  our 
school  plant,  much  remains  to  be  done. 
On  December  8,  I  wrote  again  to  Mr 
Washington,  after  having  had  an  op- 
portimity  to  review  his  fiscal  year  1969 
budget  proposals,  and  renewed  my  refer- 
ence to  the  Board  of  Education's  6-year 
construction  program  which  "requires 
completion  of  97  projects  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  about  $207,665,000."  I  noted  that 
the  fiscal  year  1969  portion  of  this  con- 
struction program,  which  was  requested 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Board 
of  Education,  was  for  50  projects 
totaling  $57,727,000,  but  that  "only  28 
projectB  and  $38,659,000  were  approved 
in  the  District's  proposed  fiscal  year 
1969  budget."  I  urged  the  Mayor 
that  the  deleted  school  requests  be  re- 
considered, stating  that  I  realized  that 
the  District  is  faced  with  many  requests 
from  all  Departments.  As  I  pointed  out 
In  my  December  8  letter,  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1969  budget  "delays  the  com- 
pletion" of  the  projects  in  the  Board  of 
Education's  6-year  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  emphasized  in  my 
correspondence  to  Mr.  Washington.  I  do 
not  consider  myself  competent  to  make 
specific  proposals  for  accelerating  com- 
pletion of  the  6-year  school  construc- 
tion program.  Nonetheless,  I  strongly 
believe  that  all  budget  priorities  should 
be  reviewed  most  carefully  to  determine 
to  what  extent  the  school  construction 
program  can  be  completed  even  within 
less  time  than  that  which  is  contem- 
plated in  the  Board  of  Education's  6- 
year  program.  Perhaps  the  school  con- 
struction program  could  be  completed  in 
4  years.  How  this  can  be  done,  of  course, 
is  a  matter  for  the  appropriate  District 
government  and  school  officials  to  de- 
termine, but  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  education  should  receive  the  high- 
est possible  priority,  and  I  have  said  this 
many  times  publicly. 

Nobody  knows  better  than  I  the  many 
demands  that  are  made  upon  the  limited 
revenues,  but  I  believe  that,  with  the 
proper  study  and  emphasis,  the  way  can 
be  found  to  replace  obsolete  school  facili- 
ties and  modernize  the  school  plant  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  In  my  opinion, 
this  simply  must  be  done,  and  I  shall  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  assist  in 
achieving  that  objective. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  one  of  the 
basic  causes  of  such  problems  as  crime, 
burgeoning  welfare  caseloads.  Illegiti- 
macy, and  hard  core  unemployment  is 
that  too  many  of  our  citizens  suffer  from 
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a  serious  lack  of  education.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  we  are  able  to  expedite  the 
achievement  of  a  model  school  plant  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  will  be  act- 
ing to  reduce  the  incidence  of  other  seri- 
ous problems  in  this  city  a  quarter  of  a 
century  away. 

In  all  candor  I  must  say  that  I  am 
disappointed  with  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1969  budget,  particularly  insofar  as 
It  deals  with  the  school  construction 
program.  I  trust  that  action  will  be  taken 
to  rectify  this  disturbing  shortcoming. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  are 
other  problems.  It  is  only  enough  to  say 
that  schools  are  of  the  highest  priority 
and  the  budget  requests  will  be  made  to 
reflect  this.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  way  is  difficult;  we  must  find  the 

way. 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  the 
Senate  or  for  the  other  body.  I  do  say, 
however,  that  only  those  school  capital 
outlay  projects  which  are  included  in 
the  President's  budget  request  stand  any 
chance  of  being  funded.  Those  projects 
that  are  omitted  from  the  budget  stand 
little,  if  any,  prospects  of  being  restored 
or  included  at  the  congressional  commit- 
tee level.  Looking  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  President's  budget  will  be 
formulated,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  emphasizing  a  strong  school 
capital  outlay  program  at  the  present 
stage  of  budgetary  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  my  letter  of  December  4,  1967,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Hon.  Walter  E.  Washing- 
ton, Mayor-Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  my  letter  of  December  8, 
1967,  to  Mayor-Commissioner  Washing- 
ton; a  table  showing  the  6-year  public 
works  schedule,  fiscal  year  1969-74  proj- 
ects remaining  to  be  accomplished  by 
program;  a  table  showing  a  comparison 
of  the  fiscal  year  1969  Board  of  Educa- 
tion's request  and  the  Mayor's  budget 
with  the  total  capital  outlay  program  of 
the  public  schools;  a  table  of  the  esti- 
mated cost  above  fiscal  year  1968  fund- 
ing to  complete  the  public  school's  capital 
outlay  programs;  a  table  showing  class- 
room buildings  erected  before  1900  by 
levels;  a  table  showing  classroom  build- 
ings erected  between  1900  and  1920,  by 
levels;  a  table  listing  the  buildings  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  public  school  plant; 
a  table  of  48  obsolete  buildings  in  use 
during  fiscal  year  1968  which  are  sched- 
uled to  be  replaced ;  and  a  table  showing 
the  capital  outlay  for  projects  Initiated 
since  March  31, 1961. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Items  re- 
quested were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DccxMBxa  4,  1967. 
Hon.  Waltkr  E.  Washington, 
Mayor-Commissioner,  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ma  yob  Washdjcton  :  I  became  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
first  calendar  quarter  of  1961.  Since  that 
time,  a  total  of  66  elementary  school  projects 
have  been  initiated,  17  junior  high  school 
projects  have  been  initiated,  and  6  senior 
high  school  projects  have  been  Initiated. 
These  capital  outlay  projects  involve  1,414 
rooms  in  the  elementary  schools,  687  rooms 


in  the  junior  high  schools,  and  306  rooms  In 
the  senlM'  high  schools,  making  a  total  of 
2,307  rooms,  for  which  funds  amounting  to 
$126,777,692  have  been  appropriated. 

There  are  48  obsolete  buildings  in  iise  dur- 
ing FY  1968  which  are  scheduled  to  Ise  re- 
placed. Of  these,  13  have  been  fuUy  funded, 
11  have  been  Initially  funded  in  FT  1968, 
and  24  are  programmed  for  replacement  dur- 
ing the  period  FY  1969-FY  1974. 

The  estimated  cost  above  the  FY  1968 
funding  to  replace  the  obsolete  facilities 
woiUd  be  (44,632,000  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  $7,668,000  for  the  Junior  high 
schools,  making  a  toUl  of  $52,190,000. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  urge 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  up- 
dating the  schedule  of  replacement  of  these 
obsolete  facilities.  Considering  the  multi- 
plicity of  demands  upon  available  funds,  to- 
gether with  the  many  other  problems  in- 
volved in  such  a  building  program,  I  realize 
that  any  program  for  replacement  of  the 
remaining  24  bmidings  and  the  completion 
of  the  11  initially  funded  buildings  will  re- 
quire a  period  of  some  years.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  every  consideration  should  be 
given  to  reducing  the  FY  1969-FY  1974  pe- 
riod for  such  replacement  to,  at  most,  a  three- 
year  period.  Perhaps  it  could  be  reduced  to 
an  even  shorter  period;  on  the  other  hand, 
all  things  considered,  a  three-year  period 
may  be  In  the  realm  of  wishful  thinking. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  careful  study  has 
been  given  to  the  program  of  replacement 
of  obsolete  btUldlngs  and  that  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  have  planned  the  FY 
1969-FY  1974  replacement  schedule  this  was 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  in 
the  light  of  the  revenue  picture,  site  selec- 
tion problems,  construction  time,  etc.  None- 
theless, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  may 
be  worthwhile  to  at  least  review  the  schedule 
of  replacement  with  a  view  to  expediting  that 
schedule.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  know  you 
share  that  belief,  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
should  have  a  model  public  school  system, 
and  it  is  my  desire  that  the  obsolete  build- 
ings within  that  school  system  be  replaced 
at  the  earliest  date.  At  the  present  time,  the 
public  school  plant  consists  of  a  grand  total 
of  245  buildings,  of  which  one  senior  high 
school  was  erected  before  1900,  33  elementary 
schools  antedate  1900,  and  37  classroom 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  period 
1900-1920.  Some  of  these  biaidlngs,  especially 
those  erected  in  the  1900-1920  period,  are 
capable  of  being  modernized  and  would  not 
necessarUy  need  to  be  replaced.  In  any  event, 
although  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
replacing  obsolete  buildings  and  moderniz- 
ing our  school  plant,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

The  cost  of  modernizing  elementary  and 
Junior  high  facilities  is  estimated  to  be 
$23,905,000.  The  cost  of  providing  facilities 
for  increased  membership  over  the  next  few 
yeEU^  U  estimated  to  be  $31,756,000.  The  cost 
of  Implementing  the  new  board  pupil-teacher 
ratios  at  all  levels  is  estimated  to  be  $99,- 
814,000.  Th\ia,  the  estimated  cost  above  FY 
1968  funding  to  complete  the  public  school 
capital  outlay  programs  amounts  to  a  grand 
total,  including  the  funding  needed  to  re- 
place obsolete  facilities  mentioned  above,  of 
$207,666,000. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  money 
to  meet  all  of  the  real  and  imagined  needs 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  wlU  never  be 
forthcoming,  but  I  have  consistently  main- 
tained that  money  sjjent  in  education  re- 
turns the  highest  dividends.  Appropriations 
for  education  today  will  help  to  diminish 
the  coat  of  crime,  welfare,  vmemployment, 
etc.,  a  quarter  of  a  century  from  now,  to  say 
the  least.  I,  for  one,  want  to  continue  to  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  see  that  every 
dollar,  which  can  feasibly  be  expended  for 
the  education  of  our  people.  Is  provided. 


Whether  or  not  the  public  8<^ool  capital 
outlay  programs  can  be  expedited  beyond 
what  Is  presently  planned,  I,  of  course,  am 
not  competent  to  say.  I  do,  however,  assure 
you  of  my  utmost  8UK)ort  In  any  effort  to 
speed  up  the  program  If,  In  the  Judgment 
of  your  school  and  budget  officials,  it  U 
possible  and  feasible  to  do  so. 

I  conunend  you  on  yotir  work,  thus  far.  In 
your   new   and    challenging    and   Important 
assignment  as   Mayor-Commissioner  of   the 
District  of  Columbia. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBEBT  C.  BTRD, 

vs.  Senator. 


DBCKMBBt  8,   1967. 
Hon.  Walter  E.  Washikoton, 
Mayor-CommissioneT,  District  of  Columbia, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mator  Wasrinoton  :    On  December  4. 
1967,  I  wrote  to  you  urging  a  review  of  the 
six-year  public  works  progrtuu  of  the  District 
Schools    in   order   to   expedite   the   replace- 
ment  of   obsolete  school   buildings.   In   my 
letter,  I  stated  that,  vrtth  regard  to  obsolete 
bviildlngs,  "24  Bltc  progrtunmed  for  replace- 
ment during  the  period  FY  1969-FY   1974," 
but  I  have  since  found  that  Lenox  and  Lenox 
Annex  were  on  the  list  of  24  obeolete  build- 
ings in  error,  and  should  be  deleted. 

Since  writing  to  you  on  December  4,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  review  your  FY  1969 
Budget  proposals,  and  I  have  had  some  fur- 
ther thoughts  on  this  matter  which  I  wish  to 
share  with  you. 

The  District  Schools'  Six-Year  Construc- 
tion Program  requires  completion  of  97  proj- 
ects at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $207,- 
665,000.  The  FY  1969  portion  of  this  pro- 
gram, which  was  requested  by  the  D.C.  Board 
of  Education,  was  for  $57,727,000  for  50  proj- 
ects. I  note  that  only  28  projects  and  $38,- 
659.000  were  approved  in  the  District's  pro- 
posed FY  1969  Budget.  I  would  strongly  urge 
you  to  reconsider  these  school  requests,  and, 
after  serving  many  years  on  the  District's 
subcommittee,  I  fuUy  realize  that  you  face 
many  requests  from  all  departments.  How- 
ever, it  is  my  firm  beUef  that  one  of  the  basic 
causes  of  such  problems  as  crime,  welfare, 
and  unemployment  is  that  too  many  of  our 
citizens  suffer  from  a  serious  lack  of  educa- 
tion; therefore,  the  most  effective  remedy 
for  many  of  these  problems  vrtll  come  from 
Improving  educational  opportunities. 

For  these  reasons,  "I  feel  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  accelerate  the  completion 
of  the  projects  In  the  Board  of  Education's 
Six- Year  Public  Works  Program.  The  pro- 
posed FY  1969  Budget  delays  the  completion 
of  this  prograna.  Should  not  the  emphasis  be 
reversed?  I  wish  this  could  be  done. 

I  do  not  consider  myself  competent  to 
make  specific  proposals  foe  aocelerBting  ocan- 
pletion  of  this  six-year  school  construction 
program.  However,  I  would  tirge  that  you 
review  all  budget  priorities  most  carefully  to 
determine  to  what  extent  you  can  complete 
the  school  construction  program  within  less 
time.  In  perhaps  foxir  years.  How  this  can  be 
done  is  a  matter  for  the  appropriate  EMstrict 
CJovernment  and  school  officials  to  deter- 
mine. Simply  stated,  my  concern  U  that 
education  receive  the  highest  possible  prior- 
ity, consistent  with  your  other  xirgent  re- 
quests. I  am  convinced  that,  to  the  extent 
you  can  expedite  achievement  of  a  model 
public  school  system  In  the  Nation's  Capital, 
you  win  be  reducing  the  Incidence  of  these 
other  serious  problems  of  this  city.  I  am  sure 
you  sigree  with  me  concerning  this  objective. 
I  wlU  appreciate  your  careful  considera- 
tion of  this  request.  Again,  may  I  conunend 
you  on  youir  work,  to  date.  In  your  new 
appointment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Btrd, 

VS.  Senator. 
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Program  and  pfojsct 


»-YiAB  POBUC  WORKS  SCHEDULE  FISCAL  YEA«  1969-74  PtOJECTS  tEMAINING  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  BY  PROGHAM 
^REQUESTED  RSCAL  YEAR  fN  PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 


December  11,  iggj 


InMlal 
funding 


Final 
funding 


EstinutKt 

coaplation 

date 


To  replace  olRolet*  taciiitns: 

A.  Previous  funded  and  is  Hayw's  budget: 

Morgan  replacement 

Bruce-Monroe  replacement ..." 

Brookland  replacement " 

Benning  replacement '..'.'...[. 

Orr  replacement '..'.." 

Gage-tcl(ington  replacement.. .""J"'  " 

B.  Dtsallowed  in  Mayor's  budget: 

Webb  addition  (Crummeli  replacement) 
Peabody-Madison-Hayes  replacement. 

Lovejoy- Edmonds  replacement 

Merritt  replacement 

Perry  replacement ""Ill" 

Cleveland-Grimke  replacement 
Slater-Langjlon-Mofse  replaeenieiit.1.11 

Snnmons  replacement 

Grant-Stevens  replacement... 
Hyde-Filmore-Jac*son  replacement. "I I 

Buchanan  additioa 

Shaw  replacement 

To  nodatnize  facilities; 

A.  Approved  in  Mayor's  budget:  Harrison. 

B.  DBallowed  in  Mayor's  budget* 

PetwoTth 

Adaffls imil 

Kingsman l_" 

Smothers 

BoroJy 

Syptax. 

Bowen.. 

To  modernize  tacilitie^  

Kaene 

PsrtiView II 

Bancroft J 

Burroughs 

Woodridge ^ 

logan " 

Caok 

Mottl 


Sp 


Oyiler.... 
Jamejr.... 
Lafayette. 


Macfarlaod  Jenior I" "IIII 

Kramer  Junior "" 

Te  provide  facilities  for  increased  inembmhip: 

A.  Approved  in  Mayor's  bodget: 

Htm  elementary  school.  Fort  Stanton  Park 

•it... 

Moten  addition  No.  2 .""."I 

New  elementory  school,  Oxon  Run  Parkway 

St. ' 

New  junior  high,  "53d  aod  D  si  SClIII."."." 


U6S 

1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 

1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1967 

1968 

1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 
1969 

1970 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1970 
1972 


1968 
1969 

1969 
1968 


1970 
1970 
1970 
1969 
1969 
1969 

1970 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1970 

1970 

1970 
1969 
1969 
1970 
1970 
1970 
1969 

1971 
1971 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1970 
1971 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1971 
1973 


1969 
1969 

1970 
1970 


1971 
1971 
1971 
1970 
1970 
1970 

1971 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1971 

1971 

1971 
1970 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1971 
1970 

1972 
1972 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1971 
1972 
1971 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1973 
1973 
1973 
1972 
1974 


1970 
1970 

1971 
1971 


Program  and  praieet 


Initiel 
feiediiw 


To  provide  facilities  for  increased  membership Coo. 

A.  Approved  in  Mayor's  budget — Continued 

New  junior  high,  Oroo  Run  Parkway  SE...  1968 

Anacostia  Senior  addition \9a 

B.  Disallowed  in  Mayor's  budget: 

Jefferson  alterations ])g9 

Roosevelt  Senior  addition '.'.'.'.'"  1969 

New  senior  high,  Camp  Simms            "  ""  1971 
To  implement  new  board  ratios: 

A.  Approved  in  Mayor's  budget: 

Wcstaddition jggg 

Morgan  replacement  additioo..."""!"  1969 

Bruce-Monroe  replacement  addition..  1969 

Langdon  addition.. "  j9gg 

New  elementary  school,  40th'and  Laiie'pi 

-  ^^  -  vr: 1968 

Carver  addition jggg 

New  elementary  school,  '44th 'arid  Foote'Sh! 

NE- jggg 

Burrvilie  addition iggg 

New  Elementary  school,  Alabama  Avel'arid 

Congress  SLSE igjg 

New  elementary  school,  3Zd  and  Bannr 

Sts.  SE *  J95J 

Montgomery  addition .'.'.'.'.'.  1968 

Lenox  addition {ggg 

New  elementary  school,  SitheiidCSii'SEl  196S 

Ross  conversion,                                _^  iggg 

B.  Disallowed  IB  Mayor's  budget: 

Thomas  addition  No.  f. 19(9 

New  elementary  school,  1700  biodi  of'w 

St.  SE _  ]9gg 

Walker-Jones  addition 1969 

New  elementary  school,  Stti  Md  LabMoi 

Stj.SE ^^7^  I9S9 

J.  0.  Wilson  addition 19(9 

Brent  addition. I_JI  iggg 

Amidon  addition I      ""*  jggg 

Brightwood  addition IIIIIIIIIII 1970 

New  elementary  school,  North  CaaiM  and 

TucJierman  Sts.  NW 1973 

Wilson  Building  of  OCTC  conversion..     "  1972 

Young  addition 1971 

Maury  addition j97j 

New  elementary  school,  S6tti"and"Eads 

Sts.  NE 1971 

River  terrace  addithM ""  J971 

Giddings  additton 1970 

Tal(o«na  addition 1971 

Garnet-Patterson  Junior  addWon.'.""!""  1969 

Gordon  Junior  addition 1970 

New  Juntor  high,  13th  and  Van  Buren  Sbl 

NW.. 19^ 

Banneker  Junior  addition. 1970 

Stuart  Junior  addition 1979 

Evans  Junior  additkM IIIIII  1971 

Woodson  Junior  addition                         I^  1970 

New  juntor  high,  Camp  Simms  S"E.jr"  1971 

Woodson  Senior  addition 19C9 

Western  Senior  additk>n 1973 

Coolldge  High  additton 1973 

New  senior Tiigh,  Fort  Lhieoln  site           "  1970 


rmal 
landing 

EstimatM 

comnleliN 

data 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1969 

1970 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

197& 

1973 

1973 

1972 

1972 

1972 

1972 

19n 

1974 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1971 

1973 

1971 

1972 

1971 

1972 

1972 

1973 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1974 

1970 

1971 

1974 

197S 

1974 

1975 

1972 

1974 

Source:  Office  of  Buiidiags  and  Grounds,  Dijtrfct  of  Columbia  Public  Schools. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAK  1969  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION'S  REQUEST  AND  THE  MAYOR'S  BUDGH  WHH  THE  TOTAL  CAPITAL  OOTUT  PROGKAM  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Total  fiscal  yean 
1969-74  program  1 

Number       Estimated 

of  cost 

projects 


Board  of  Educatioa's 
request 


Mayor's  badgat 


Number      Estimated      Number     Estimated 

of  cost  of  cost 

projecb  projects 


To  replace  obsolete 
facilities: 

Elementary 

Junior  high 


«17 
1 


$44,532,000 
7,658,000 


Subtotal 

To  modernize  facul- 
ties: 

Elementaiy 

Junior  high 

Subtotal 


18       52, 190, 000 


26 
2 


22, 144, 000 
1.761,000 


10    $14,552,000 
1        7,658,000 


22,210,000 
5,625.000 


$8,830,000 
7.658,000 


Total  fiscal  years 
1969-74  program  • 


Board  of  Education's 
request 


Mayor's  budget 


Number 

of 
projects 


Estimated 
cost 


Number     Estimated      Number     Estimated 

«  cost  of  cast 

projects  projacU 


17,488,000 
96.000 


28       23,905,000 


5,625.000 


96,000 


To  provide  facilities 
tor  increased 
membership: 

Elementary 

Junior  high " 

Senior  high 

Subtotal 

To  implement  new 
Beard  ratios: 

Elementary 

Junior  high 

Senior  high. 

Sabtotal 

TotaL 


16,204,000 
12,909,000 
12.643,000 


$3,044,000 
2, 129, 000 
1,625,000 


9       31,756,000 


30  51,123,000 
8  34.071.000 
4   14.620.000 


8       6, 798, 000 


21  21,286,000 
1  1.624,000 
1  184,000 


3  $3, 044. 000 

2  800,000 

1  1,225.000 

6  5, 069.  000 


14      16,006,000 


42        99,814,000 


23     23.094,000 


14      16,006,000 


'  Does  not  include  projects  tor  which  construction  was  funded  prior  to  fiscal  year  1969 
in  filcal  'Zi^mmL'lZ'Z  *"  '"*"*^  '^  I?""*''  «  P^l«S  rIKintol  funding 

rpo?;o7t'p..&;/^s?d'"r;'tii."'' ' '""''  ^^  ■"  •"  """""^  "•«  «^pSiVK 


97     207,665,000  50     57,727,000  128      38,659,000 


an!l*ti?e'°M^rtS!Mta'"rv"^t'  o."n''n'?..'!!  ^1^'K\  'l'"*^  ^"^  ^^  *«  •»"«"  »*>»'«•''  «"•  2 
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estimated  cost  above  fiscal  year  196$  funding 
to  complete  the  public  school's  capital  out- 
lay programs 

To  replace  obsolete  facilities: 

Bleinentary $44,632,000 

Junior  high 7,658,000 

ttotal    - 62,190,000 


Xo  modernize  facilities: 

Elementary 22,144,000 

Junior  high 1,781,000 


Total    23,906,000 


To 


provide    facilities    for    in- 
creased membership: 

Elementary 6,204,000 

Junior  high 12,909,000 

Senior   high— 12,643,000 


Total    81.766.000 


To     implement      new      board 
ratios: 

Elementary 61,123,000 

Junior  high 34,071,000 

Senior   high 14,620,000 


Total   — 99.814.000 

Grand  total 207.666,000 


Classroom  buildings  erected  before  1900. 
by  levels 
Senior  high  schools  and  erection  date: 

"Western    1898 

Junior  high  schools,  none. 
Vocational  high  schools,  none. 
Elementary  schools : 

» Stevens    1868 

•  Beaton 1871 

>  Sumner 1871 

•Peabody    1880 

>  Grant    1882 

>  Benning   1883 

1  Brent 1883 

>  Morse 1883 

•Blair    — - 1884 

•Maury   1886 

•  Giddlngs 1887 

>  Grimke 1887 

>  Jackson 1889 

'Lenox    1889 

'Madison — 1889 

'Monroe   1889 

•Harrison 1890 

'Perry  1890 

'Slater 1890 

'Brookland    1891 

'Taylor  — 1891 

'Morgan  Annex 1891 

'Fillmore 1892 

» Pierce 1894 

'  Buchanan 1896 

'  Payne 1896 

'  Simmons 1896 

'  Hayes 1897 

'Bruce 1898 

'  Congress  HelghU 1898 

'  Ecklngton 1898 

'  Takoma 1899 


Classfbopi    buildings    erected    1900-1920    by 
levels — Continued 

Elementary  schools : 

iQrr 1800 

Miner 1800 

NichoU   Avenue 1901 

Lovejoy 1801 

Morgan 1801 

Syphax    _. 1901 

Emery   1902 

Gage    1802 

Langston    1902 

ipetworth 1902 

Edmonds    1803 

Wheatley    1903 

Ludlow   -  1804 

Blow - 1806 

Hyde    1807 

iKetcham   - I8O7 

Lenox  Annex. —  1808 

'Bryan —  1809 

Carver 1809 

'H.  D.  Cooke 1809 

'Mott    —  1809 

'Garfield - 1810 

Thomson    1810 

'Eaton 1811 

'Burrvilie    1812 

Cleveland 1812 

Crummeli 1812 

Military  Road 1812 

'Randle   Highlands - —  1812 

'West -  1812 

'Park   View 1816 

Total    bvaidings 37 

Grand  total  biUldings 69 

'  To  be  replsu^d. 
*  To  be  modernized. 

Buildings — District  of  Columbia  Public 
Schools 

Number  of 
Name  of  building  buildings 

Administration  building  (Franklin)  an- 
nexes to  FrankUn;  1411  K  Street  NW., 
3242-A  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE 1 

Administration  annexes  (No.  1  (Boss) 
No.  4  (Webster) — girls  Junior-senior 
high  school;  No.  6  (litegruder) ;  No.  6 
(Malcolm  Scates) — ^rented  space;  No.  7 
(Phillips);  No.  8   (Twining)) 6 

Storage  and  maintenance;  warehouse 
center;  harbor  garage;  warehouse 
(Carbery) ;  maintenance  shop  (Dent) .      4 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College: 
Miner  building;  Wilson  building 2 

Senior  high  schools 11 

Junior  high  schools 28 

Vocational  high  schools 6 

Phelps   Annex    (Greenhouse) 1 


Total  biaidings -      83 

Classroom    buildings    erected    1900-1920    by 

levels 
Senior  high  schools  and  erection  date : 

Cardozo 1816 

'Dimbar 1816 

Junior  high  schools: 

■Shaw - 1902 

'RandaU 1807 

Vocational  high  schools: 

BeU    1910 

Washington 1012 


Buildings— District  of  ColumXtim  PubUc 
Schools — Continued 

Number  of 
buildings 
Total  number  of  elementary  school  struc- 
tures     183 

Special  schools:  Americanization  School 
(Wormley);  Armstrong  Adult  Educa- 
tion Center;  Military  Road;  Sharpe 
Health -      4 

Grand  total 245 

Forty-eight  obsolete  buildings  in  use  during 
fiscal  year  1968  which  are  scheduled  to  be 
replaced 

Fully  funded  buildtngs,  13 

School:  Aga 

Brent 84 

Blair 83 

Ludlow    68 

Taylor   76 

Blow 61 

Pierce 78 

Congress  Heights 08 

Emery 66 

Nichols  Avenue 68 

Payne  (original  8  rooms) 71 

Seaton 66 

Shaw  Junior  High  School 66 

Takoma 68 

Initially   funded   buildings   fiscal   year 
1968, 11 

School:  Age 

Benning    »a4 

Benning  annex 84 

Brookland 76 

Bruce 69 

Monroe    78 

Gage 68 

Ecklngton 68 

Harrison  (original  8  rooms) 77 

Morgan    2 66 

Morgan  annex  (Henry  Wilson) 76 

Orr M. 67 

Progranuned  for  replacement  fiscal  year  { 

1969  to  fiscal  year  1974,  24  , 


Elementary  schools  (main  buildings) —  132 
Elementary  school  annexes:  Benning, 
Birney,  Crimimell,  Davis,  Ket- 
cham — not  on  same  site,  Lenox — 
not  on  same  site,  Morgan — not  on 
same  site,  Powell — not  on  same  site, 

Stanton    9 

Elementary  school  demountables : 
Keene.  Logan,  Payne,  Richardson, 
Shadd.    Young 6 

Eaementary  school  relocatable: 

One-classroom  buildings  in  the  Ana- 
costia area: 

Garfield 1 

Green 2 

Turner 2 

McGogney 8 

Moten    6 

Stanton 6 

AnacosUa  Naval  Air  Station   (Con- 
gress  Heights   Annex) 8 

Patterson    2 

Draper  2 

Congress  Heights 2 

Hendley 2 

Randle   Highlands . 2 

Total   M 


School: 

Peabody  

Madison __. 

Hayes     

Buchanan  (original  8  rooms). 

Cleveland    

Crummeli  

Crununell   annex 

Fillmore 

Hyde    

Morse 

Jackson 

Grant 

Stevens  

Grimke  (original  14  rooms) 

Langston 

Slater 

Lenox  (original  8  rooms) 

Lenox  Annex 

Lovejoy 

Edmonds 

Merritt  — 

Perry  

Simmons    

Sumner 


Age 
.  87 
.  78 
.  70 
.  72 
.  56 
.  55 
.  '19 
.  75 
.  60 
.  84 
.  78 
.  85 
.  99 
.  80 
.  65 
.  77 
.  78 
.  59 
.  66 
.  64 
.  >23 
.  77 
.  71 
.  »96 


'Temporary — War- time  construction. 
*  Sumner  is  to  be  sold  as  part  of  the  central 
administration  rental  agreement. 

CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROJECTS  INITIATED  SINCE  WAR.  31.^1961 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 


Name 


Number    Appropriaboa 
of  rooms 


Completed: 

woodridge  addition. 

Davis  addition 

Baocrott  additioa... 


4 
17 


$228,000 
711,000 
421,154 
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CAPITAL  OUTLAY  PROJECTS  miTIATEO  SINCE  MAR.  31,  1961 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS— ContiniMd 


Name 


Number    Appropriation 
a(  iwmu 


Completed — Continued 

Meyer _  34 

Garrison  replacaowat 34 

Harris _  31 

Bunker  HHI  addition 14 

Green 26 

Rudolph  addition  (2d) 6 

Hendley  addition 7 

Green  addition.. g 

KimbaU  addition 14 

Raymond  addition 17 

Gibbs 34 

McGogney 34 

Webb  addition 8 

Slowe  addition... 16 

Truesdell  addition 16 

Watkins  addition 11 

Wheatley  addition 14 

Thomas  addttion 15 

Tyler  addition 13 

Subtotal  for  22  projects 382 

Under  constriictioo: 

Clark 26 

Emery  replacement 34 

Savoy... 34 

Blair-Ludlaw-Taytor  repiie*- 

ment 34 

Blow-Pierce  replaceoMnt 34 

Brent  replacement 16 

Subtotal  for  6  praiecb 178 

Not  under  construction: 

Nalle  addition 13 

Shadd  addition .  10 

Seaton  replacement .  34 

Sharpe  bealtb  additioa 7 

Tubman 34 

Weatherless 32 

Beers  addition... 13 

Congress  Heights  replaceniMt.  34 

Ketcham  addition. 16 

Shaed,  Lincoln  Rd.,  and 

Douglass  NE. 36 

Leckie.  Nichots  Ave.,  and 

Chesapeake  S£ 36 

Payne  addition 14 

Randle  Highlands  additioo 10 

Lee  (school  for  severely  men- 
tally retarded) 20 

Shepherd  addition.. 7 

Takoma  replacement 27 

West  addition 14 

Morgan  replacement 35 

Bruce-Monroe  replacement...  36 

Harrison  addition 4 

Brookland  replacement. 34 

Langdon  addition .  16 

New  school.  40tli  and  Lan«  NE.  20 

Carver  addition 13 

Benning  replacement 12 

New  school.  44th  and  Foote  NE.  29 

Burrville  addition 11 

Birney  addition 14 

Turner  addition 17 

New  school,  Fort  Stanton  Paffc 

SE 37 

Moten  addition 12 

New  school.  Alabama  and 

Congress  SE... 51 

New  school,  32d  and  Bangor 

SE „ 51 

Lenox  addition 19 

Orr  replacement 33 

Montgomery  addition 19 

Gage  Eckington  replacement..  34 
75  reloeatable  prekindergartsn 

classrooms (75) 

Subtotal  for  38  projects...  854 

Total  for  66  elementary 

school  projects 1,414 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


Completed: 

Eliot  addiiio« 

23 

Evans „ 

Hart  addition 

37 
17 

Hine  replacwnwrt. 

Rabaut 

34 

62 

Roper 

63 

Uncsin 

63 

Subtotal  for  7  projects 

Under  construction; 

Hamlton 

299 
63 

Johnson 

63 

Subtotal  for  2  projeeis_... 

m 

$1,118,726 

2,151,000 

1,351,000 

403,500 

1,028.000 

212,312 

299,000 

210.000 

654,000 

820.000 

1.866.000 

1.650.000 

237.000 

945.100 

1.329.600 

383,000 

954,000 

815,400 

1.405.500 

19.193,292 


2, 758, 000 
1,350.300 
2,118,000 

2.530,500 

2,537,000 

934.200 

12. 228. 000 


700,000 

488,000 

2, 586. lOe 

829.000 
2.651.600 
2.587,800 
1.089,000 
1.741,000 
1.573,900 

2, 114, 000 

1,968,000 

1,369,400 

905,000 

1,696,000 
594.500 

1,743,000 
721,000 

1,410.000 

1,139.000 
625,000 
245,000 
199,000 
141.000 
403,000 
417,000 
704,000 
372,000 
756,000 
769,000 

160.000 
761,000 

401,000 

501,000 
459.000 

1,411,000 
828,000 

1,353,000 

2.212.500 
40.623.800 


72,045.092 


Jl,  430. 000 
3.255.000 
1.160.000 
2. 918, 000 
4, 167, 000 
4, 187, 000 
5, 170. 500 

22,287.500 


4.120.000 
4.451,800 

8,571,800 


Not  under  construction: 

Randall  addition 

Browne  addition 

Deal  addition 

Shaw  replacement 

Taft  addition 

Garnet-Patterson  adtHtion... 
New  school,  53d  and  DSE.. 
New  school,  Oxon  Run 
Parkway  SE 

Sob'otal  tor  8  projeeh.. 

Total  for  17  junior  high 
scliool  projecte 


Nvnbvf 
of  n>oms 

Appropriation 

"16 

6 
63 
23 

«68 

86 

wei.ooo 

1, 575. 000 
613,000 
368,000 

1.309.000 
31,500 

1,074,000 

421.000 

262 

5,852,600 

687 

36.711,800 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS' 


Not  under  construction: 

Woodson 76 

Ballou... 53 

Dunbar  addition 46 

Spingarn-Phelps  Stadium (•) 

Woodrow  Wilson  addition 6 

Anacostia  addition 25 

Total  for  6  projects 206 

Grand  total  lor  the  89  projects 
initiated  since  Mar.  31, 
1961 _ 2,307 


$6,900,000 

2.895.000 

6,548,800 

40,000 

1,539,000 

98.000 

18,020,800 


126,777,692 


'  Double  gym. 

'Health  suite  and  library. 

>  There  are  no  senior  high  school  projects  under  construction 

•  Seating  5,000. 

Source:  Office  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Schools. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Recosd  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  City  Budget,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  De- 
cember 7,  1967. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Cttt  Bttdgzt 

The  budget  whicb  Mayor  Wa&blngton  has 
asked  tbe  City  Council  to  approve  does  not 
provide  the  funds  needed  to  meet  a  broad 
spectrum  of  human  needs  in  this  city  and  it 
ought  to  be  substantially  Increased.  No  one 
would  pretend — least  of  all  the  Mayor  who  is 
working  basically  with  flgxues  he  Inherited — 
that  this  budget  makes  any  significant  re- 
sponse to  the  longtime  deficit  in  human 
needs  accumulated  over  the  past  generation. 

Of  covuse,  these  needs  Involve  more  than 
money  alone  and  that  essential  Ingredient 
needs  to  be  increased  along  with  the  ca- 
pacity to  spend  it  wisely  and  intelligently  on 
the  complex  problems  of  this  urban  com- 
munity. There  is  only  $17  million  for  new 
programs  in  this  budget.  And  even  with 
inspired  management,  that  Is  not  enough  to 
make  a  dent  in  an  assortment  of  social  and 
economic  needs  that  have  been  accumulating 
for  a  hundred  years.  The  financial  deficit 
that  would  be  produced  by  an  attempt  to 
meet  all  these  needs  might  be  alarming; 
but  the  human  deficit  that  will  be  generated 
by  not  meeting  some  of  them  will  be  even 
more  alarming. 

The  absolute  figures  of  the  budget  axe  too 
conservative  but  that  is  not  the  most  serious 
reproach.  A  more  serious  reproach  is  that  the 
figures  themselves  reflect  more  of  the  same 
philosophy  that  has  governed  the  admin- 
istration of  this  city  for  decades.  And  It  Is 
that  philosophy  that  the  citizens  of  this 
community  hoped  would  be  changed  by  a 
new  and  different  kind  of  city  administration. 

It  is  comforting  to  think  that  the  new 
government  will  present  next  year  a  budget 
reflecting  Its  own  thiniring  and  planning. 
And  It  la  good  to  hope  that  that  budget  wlU 


be  a  fairer  test  of  the  imagination,  Ingentdts 
and  daring  of  the  new  regime.  Many  will  be 
willing  to  wait  until  then.  The  social  prob- 
lems  of  this  city  wlU  not  wait. 

The  City  CouncU  must  weigh  this  matter 
very  serio\isly  and  soberly.  Does  this  budget 
reflect  the  crisis  in  this  community?  Does 
it  respond  to  that  crisis?  Would  any  casual 
observer  know  that  this  is  the  budget  of  a 
city  which  has  a  school  system  that  is  In  a 
state  of  collapse?  Would  they  discover  that 
this  Is  the  budget  of  a  city  whose  police 
department  is  depressed  and  defeated  by  a 
rising  tide  of  urban  crime?  Could  anyone 
learn  from  this  budget  that  it  has  been 
prepared  for  a  city  that  has  yet  to  begin  to 
deal  effectively  with  a  veritable  transforma- 
tion of  the  economic  level  of  is  citizenry  in 
the  last  26  years? 

The  answer  is  certainly  "no."  And  the  City 
CouncU  ought  to  change  that  answer  by 
appropriate  and  courageous  revision  upward 
of  all  those  items  that  have  to  do  with  the 
crisis  in  this  city's  economic,  social  and  ctil- 
tiu-al  affairs.  And  this,  of  course,  will  Involve 
more  tax  revenue,  too.  There  are  Just  two 
kinds  of  municipal  government,  broadly 
speaking — the  kind  that  when  confronted 
with  a  community  problem  puts  up  the 
money  to  solve  it  and  the  kind  that  puts  off 
the  problem.  The  time  Is  at  hand  to  put  up 
Instead  of  put  off. 


CRIMINAL  PR<X:EDURE   IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF   COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  tiim  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Calendar  No.  896,  H.R.  10783.  I 
do  this  so  that  the  bill  will  become  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  read  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
10783)  relating  to  crime  and  criminal 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment,  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

TITLE  I 

Sic.  101.  Section  387  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  relating  to  the 
District  of  (Columbia  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-140), 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  397.  (a)  An  officer  or  member  of 
the  MetropoUtan  Police  force  may  arrest 
without  a  warrant  and  take  into  custody  any 
person  who  commits,  or  threatens  or  at- 
tempts to  commit.  In  the  presence  of,  or 
within  the  view  of,  such  officer  or  member 
any  breach  of  the  peace  or  offense  directly 
prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by  any 
other  law  In  force  In  the  District. 

"(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
poUtan Police  force  may  arrest  a  person 
without  a  warrant  if  he  has  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  such  person  (1)  has  com- 
mitted any  offense  listed  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  and  (2)  unless  Immediately 
arrested,  may  not  be  apprehended,  may  cause 
injury  to  others  or  damage  to  property,  or 
may  tamper  with,  dispose  of,  or  destroy  evi- 
dence. 

"(c)  The  offenses  referred  to  In  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  are — 

"(1)  those  offenses  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing sections  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901: 
Section  806  (relating  to  assault)  (D.C.  Code, 
■ec.  22-504),  section  824  (relating  to  unlaw- 
ful  entry)    (D.C.   Code,   sec.   20-3102),   and 
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section    839    (relating    to    receiving    stolen 
goods)    (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2206);   and 

"(2)  attempts  to  conunlt  the  offenses  spe- 
cified In  the  foUowing  sections  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901 :  Section  823  (relating  to  house- 
breaking) (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-1801),  section 
826  (relating  to  grand  larceny)  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  22-2201),  and  section  826b  (relating  to 
unauthorized  use  of  vehicles)  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 

22-2204)."  

TITLE  n  • 

Sec.  201.  Section  927  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-301),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections : 

"(1)  When  a  person  has  been  ordered  con- 
fined In  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill  pur- 
suant to  this  section  and  has  escaped  from 
such  hospital,  the  court  which  ordered  con- 
finement shall,  upon  request  of  the  Oovem- 
ment,  order  the  return  of  the  escaped  person 
to  such  hospital.  The  return  order  shall  be 
effective  throughout  the  United  States.  Any 
Federal  Judicial  officer  within  whose  Juris- 
diction the  escaped  person  shall  be  found 
shall,  upon  receipt  of  the  return  order  Issued 
by  the  committing  court,  cause  such  person 
to  be  apprehended  and  delivered  up  for  re- 
turn to  such  hospital. 

"(J)  Insanity  shall  not  be  a  defense  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  In  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions,  unless  the  accused  or  his  attor- 
ney In  such  proceeding,  at  the  time  the  ac- 
cused enters  his  plea  of  not  guUty  or  within 
fifteen  days  thereafter  or  at  such  later  tliJl^ 
as  the  court  may  for  good  cause  permit,  files 
with  the  court  and  serves  upon  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  written  notice  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  rely  on  such  defense." 

TITLE  in 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  person  arrested  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  questioned 
with  respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  immediately  following 
his  arrest.  Such  person  shall  be  advised  of 
and  accorded  his  rights  under  applicable  law 
respecting  any  such  Interrogation.  In  the  cue 
of  any  such  arrested  person  who  is  released 
without  being  charged  with  a  crime,  his  de- 
tenUon  shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest 
in  any  official  record. 

(b)  Any  statement,  admission,  or  confes- 
sion made  by  an  arrested  person  within  three 
hours  Immediately  following  his  arrest  shall 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  in  the  courts 
of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  solely  because 
of  delay  in  presentment. 

TITLE  rv 

Sec.  401.  Section  862  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-703).  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  862.  (a)  Whoever  corruptly,  by 
threats  or  force,  endeavors  to  influence.  In- 
timidate, or  Impede  any  Juror,  witness,  or 
officer  In  any  court  In  the  District  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  or,  by  tlyeats  or  force, 
in  any  other  way  obstructs  or  mipedes  or  en- 
deavors to  obstruct  or  Impede  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  J\istioe  therein,  or  whoever 
willfully  endeavors  by  means  of  bribery,  mis- 
representation, Intimidation,  or  force  or 
threats  of  force,  to  obstruct,  delay,  or  prevent 
the  communication  to  an  investigator  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  by  any  per- 
son of  information  relating  to  a  violation  of 
any  criminal  statute  In  effect  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  injures  any  person  or  his 
property  on  account  of  the  giving  by  such 
person  or  by  any  other  person  of  such  In- 
formation to  any  such  investigator  In  the 
course  of  the  conduct  of  any  criminal  In- 
vestigation, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000  or  be  Imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 


"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'criminal  investigation'  means  an  Investiga- 
tion relating  to  a  violation  of  any  criminal 
statute  In  effect  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  term  'Investigator*  means  an  in- 
dividual duly  authorized  by  the  CTomnUs- 
sloner  or  his  designated  agent  to  conduct  or 
engage  In  such  an  Investigation." 
TITLE  V 

Sec.  501.  The  definition  of  "crime  of  vio- 
lence" contained  in  section  1  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale, 
transfer,  and  use  of  pistols  and  other  danger- 
ous weapons  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
provide  penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
July  8,  1932  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3201),  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after 
"burglary,"   the  following:    "robbery,". 

TITLE  VI 

Sbc.  601.  Section  803  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  22-501 ) ,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  Immediately  after  "for  not"  the 
following:  "less  than  two  years  or". 

Sic.  602.  Section  823  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1801),  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  823.  Bubcijirt. — (a)  Whoever  shall, 
either  In  the  nighttime  or  In  the  daytime, 
break  and  enter,  or  enter  without  breaking, 
any  dwelling,  or  room  used  as  a  sleeping 
apartment  in  any  building,  with  intent  to 
break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof,  or 
any  fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected thereto  or  to  commit  any  criminal  of- 
fense, shaU.  if  any  person  is  in  any  part  of 
such  dwelling  or  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
time  of  such  breaking  and  entering,  or  enter- 
ing vrtthout  breaking,  be  guilty  of  burglary 
in  the  first  degree.  Burglary  In  the  first  de- 
gree shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirty 
years. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  whoever  shall,  either  in  the 
night  or  in  the  daytime,  break  and  enter,  or 
enter  without  breaking,  any  dwelling,  bank, 
store,  warehouse,  shop,  stable,  or  other  build- 
ing or  any  apartment  or  room,  whether  at 
the  time  occupied  or  not,  or  any  steamboat, 
canal  boat,  vessel,  or  other  watercraft.  or  raU- 
road  car  or  any  yard  where  any  lumber,  coal, 
or  other  goods  or  chattels  are  deposited  and 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  Intent 
to  break  and  carry  away  any  part  thereof  or 
any  fixture  or  other  thing  attached  to  or  con- 
nected with  the  same,  or  to  commit  any 
criminal  offense,  shall  be  guilty  of  burglary  in 
the  second  degree.  Burglary  In  tJie  second 
degree  shall  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  two  years  nor  more  than 
fifteen  years." 

Sec.  603.  Section  810  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  23-2901) ,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "six  months"  and  Inserting  tn 
lieu  thereof  "two  years". 

Sec.  604.  Section  869e  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbla",  approved  March  3, 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-1613),  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  giving  or  offering  of 
any  bonus  or  extra  compensation  to  any 
maiuiger.  coach,  or  professional  player,  or  to 
any  league,  association,  or  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  such  manager,  coach, 
or  player  to  a  higher  degree  of  skill,  ability, 
or  diligence  In  the  performance  of  bis 
duties." 

Sec.  60S.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  control  the  possession,  sale,  transfer, 
and  use  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous  weap- 
ons In  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  provide 


penalties,  to  prescribe  rules  of  evidence,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  8,  1932 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-3202) ,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  f ollows : 

"Sec.  2.  If  any  person  shall  commit  a  crime 
of  violence  In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readily  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon,  including  but  not  limited  to, 
sawed-off  shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun, 
rifle,  dirk,  bowie  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  metalUc 
or  other  false  knuckles,  he  may  in  addition  to 
the  punishment  provided  for  the  crime  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  an  indetermi- 
nate number  of  years  up  to  life  as  determined 
by  the  court.  If  a  person  Is  convicted  nxore 
than  once  of  having  committed  a  crime  of  vi- 
olence In  the  District  of  Columbia  when 
armed  with  or  having  readUy  available  any 
pistol  or  other  firearm,  or  other  dangerous  or 
deadly  weapon.  Including  but  not  limited  to. 
sawed-oS  shotgun,  shotgun,  machlnegun, 
rlfie,  dirk,  bowie  knife,  butcher  knife,  switch- 
blade knife,  razor,  blackjack,  billy,  metallic 
or  other  false  knuckles,  then,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall 
hot  suspend  his  sentence  or  give  him  a  pro- 
bationary sentence." 

Sec.  606.  Section  872  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Coliunbla",  approved  March  3. 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  22-2001),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"Sec.  872.  Obscbmitt. — (a)  (1)  It  shall  be 
unlawful  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla  for  a 
person  knowingly — 

"(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or 
provide  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  filthy  writ- 
ing, plctuire.  sound  recording,  or  other  article 
or  representation; 

"(B)  to  present,  direct,  act  in.  or  otherwise 
participate  In  the  preparation  or  presenta- 
tion of,  any  obscene.  Indecent,  or  filthy  play, 
dance,  motion  picture,  or  other  perform- 
ance; 

"(C)  to  pose  for,  model  for,  print,  record, 
compose,  edit,  write,  publish,  or  otherwise 
participate  in  preparing  for  publication,  ex- 
hibition, or  sale,  any  obscene.  Indecent,'  or 
filthy  writing,  picture,  sound  recording,  or 
other  article  or  representation; 

"(D)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute  or 
provide  any  article,  thing,  or  device  which  Is 
Intended  for  or  represented  as  being  for  inde- 
cent or  Immoral  use; 

"(E)  to  create,  buy,  procure,  or  possess  any 
matter  described  In  the  preceding  subpara- 
graphs of  this  paragraph  with  Intent  to  dis- 
seminate such  matter  in  violation  of  this 
subsection; 

"  (F)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote  the 
sale  of  any  matter  described  In  the  preceding 
subparagraphs  of  this  paragraph;  or 

" (O)  to  advertise  or  otherwise  promote  the 
sale  of  material  represented  or  held  out  by 
such  person  to  be  obscene. 

"(2)  (A)  For  purpKJses  of  subparagraph 
(E)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  the 
creation,  purchase,  procurement,  or  posses- 
sion of  a  mold,  engraved  plate,  or  other  em- 
bodiment of  obscenity  specially  adapted  for 
reproducing  multiple  copies  or  the  possession 
of  more  than  three  copies,  of  obscene.  Inde- 
cent, or  filthy  material  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  an  Intent  to  disseminate  such 
material  in  violation  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'knowingly'  means  hav- 
ing general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know, 
or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants further  inspection  or  inquiry  of.  the 
character  and  content  of  any  article,  thing, 
device,  performance,  or  representation  de- 
scribed m  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
which  Is  reasonably  susceptible  of  examina- 
tion. 

"(3)  When  any  person  Is  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  subsection,  the  court  In  its 
Judgment  of  conviction  may.  In  addition  to 
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the  penalty  prescribed ,  order  the  confiscation 
and  disposal  of  any  materials  described  In 
paragraph  (1),  which  were  named  In  the 
charge  against  such  person  and  which  were 
found  In  the  possession  or  under  the  control 
of  such  person  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

"  ( b  I  ( 1 )  It  shall  be  unlawful  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  any  person  Icnowlngly — 

"(A)  to  sell,  deliver,  distribute,  or  provide, 
or  offer  or  agree  to  seU,  deliver,  dUtrlbute,  or 
provide,  to  a  minor — 

"(l)  any  picture,  photograph,  drawing, 
sculpture,  motion  picture  film,  or  similar 
visual  representation  or  Image  of  a  person 
or  portion  of  the  human  body,  which  depicts 
nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc 
abuse  and  which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently 
offensive  because  It  affronts  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  material  for 
minors;   or 

"(11)  any  book,  magazine,  or  other  printed 
matter  however  reproduced  or  sound  record- 
ing, which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct, 
or  sado-masochistic  abuse  or  which  contains 
explicit  and  detailed  verbal  descriptions  or 
narrative  accounts  of  sexual  excitement, 
sexual  conduct,  or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse 
and  which  taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently 
offensive  because  It  affronts  prevailing 
standards  In  the  adult  community  as  a  whole 
with  respect  to  what  Is  suitable  material  for 
minors;  or 

"(B)  to  exhibit  to  a  minor,  or  to  sell  or 
provide  to  a  minor  an  admission  ticket  to, 
or  pass  to,  or  to  admit  a  minor  to,  premises 
whereon  there  Is  exhibited,  a  motion  pic- 
ture, show,  or  other  presentation  which.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  depicts  nudity,  sexual  con- 
duct, or  sado-masochlstlc  abuse  and  which 
taken  as  a  whole  Is  patently  offensive  be- 
cause it  affronts  prevailing  standards  In  the 
adult  community  as  a  whole  with  respect  to 
what  Is  suitable  material  for  minors. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection : 

(A)  The  term  "minor"  means  any  person 
under  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 

"(B)  The  term  'nudity  Includes  the  show- 
ing of  the  human  male  or  female  genitals, 
pubic  area  or  buttocks  with  less  than  a 
full  opaque  covering,  or  the  showing  of  the 
female  breast  with  less  than  a  full  opaque 
covering  of  any  portion  thereof  below  the 
top  of  the  nipple,  or  the  depletion  of  covered 
male  genitals  In  a  dlscemlbly  turgid  state; 
"(C)  The  term  'sexual  conduct'  Includes 
acts  of  sodomy,  masturbation,  homosexual- 
ity, sexual  Intercourse,  or  physical  contact 
with  a  person's  clothed  or  unclothed  geni- 
tals, pubic  area,  buttocks,  or.  If  such  person 
be  a  female,  breast. 

"(D)  The  term  'sexual  excitement*  In- 
cludes the  condition  of  human  male  or 
female  genitals  when  in  a  state  of  sexual 
stimulation  or  arousal. 

"(E)  The  term  'sado-masochlstlc  abuse' 
Includes  flagellation  or  torture  by  or  upon 
a  person  clad  In  undergarments  or  a  mask 
or  bizarre  costume,  or  the  condition  of  being 
fettered,  bound,  or  otherwise  physically 
restrained  on  the  part  of  one  so  clothed. 

"(F)  The  term  'knowingly'  means  having 
a  general  knowledge  of,  or  reason  to  know, 
or  a  belief  or  ground  for  belief  which  war- 
rants further  Inspection  or  inquiry  or  both 
of — 

"(1)  the  character  and  content  of  any 
material  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  which  is  reasonably  susceptible 
of  examination  by  the  defendant;  and 

"(li)   the  age  of  the  minor. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
charge  of  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section  that  the  dissemination  was  to 
Institutions  or  IndlvlduaU  having  scientiflc, 
educational,  or  other  special  Justification  for 
possession  of  such  material. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  apply 
to  a  Ucense  under  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  while  engaged  in  acUvities  regulat- 
ed pursuant  to  such  Act. 
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"(e)  A  person  convicted  of  violating  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shaU  for 
the  first  offense  be  fined  not  more  than  (3,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year,'  or 
both.  A  person  convicted  of  a  second  or  sub- 
sequent offense  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
•1,000  nor  more  than  tS.OOO  or  Imprisoned 
not  less  than  six  months  or  more  than  three 
years,  or  both." 

Sec.  607.  Section  82Sa  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  esUbllsh  a  code  of  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia",  approved  March  3 
1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  32-3105) ,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  by  Imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  years."  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "and  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  years  or  more 
than  ten  years.". 

Sec  608.  Whoever  shaU  make  or  cause  to 
be  made  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  or  to  any  officer  or 
member  thereof,  a  false  or  fictitious  report  of 
the  commission  of  any  criminal  offense  with- 
in the  District  of  Columbia,  or  a  false  or 
flctlUous  report  of  any  other  matter  or  oc- 
curence of  which  such  Metropolitan  Police 
force  Is  required  to  receive  reports,  or  in  con- 
nection with  which  such  MetropoUtan  Police 
force  U  required  to  conduct  an  investigation 
knowing  such  report  to  be  false  or  fictitious;' 
or  who  shall  communicate  or  cause  to  be 
communicated  to  such  Metropolitan  Police 
force,  or  any  officer  or  member  thereof,  any 
false  information  concerning  the  commission 
of  any  criminal  offense  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  concerning  any  other  matter 
or  occurrence  of  which  such  Metropolitan 
Police  force  is  required  to  receive  reports  or 
In  connection  with  which  such  MetropoUtan 
Police  force  Is  required  to  conduct  an  In- 
vestigation, knowing  such  Information  to  be 
false,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  ex- 
ceeding $300  or  by  Imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  days. 

TITLE  Vn 

,n.^^:J°^-  Section  10  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1933  (DC.  Code,  sec.  23-610),  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "Sec  10 '' 
and  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(b)  An  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force  who.  in  accordance  with 
section  397  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  arrests  without  a  warrant  a  per- 
son for  committing  a  misdemeanor  may  in- 
stead of  taking  him  Into  custody,  issue  a 
citation  requiring  such  person  to  appear  be- 
fore an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions 

"(c)  Whenever  a  person  is  arrested  with- 
out a  warrant  for  committing  a  misdemeanor 
and  is  booked  and  processed  pursuant  to 
law.  an  official  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  designated  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  to  act  as  a  clerk  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  General  Seesions  may 
Issue  a  citation  to  him  for  an  appearance  In 
court  or  at  some  other  designated  place, 
and  release  him  from  custody. 

"(d)  No  citation  may  be  issued  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  unless  the 
person  authorized  to  issue  the  citation  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  arrested  person 
win  not  cause  Injury  to  persons  or  damage 
to  property  and  that  he  will  make  an  ap- 
pearance in  answer  to  the  citation. 

"(e)  Whoever  willfully  falls  to  appear  as 
required  In  a  citation,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  the  maximimi  provided  for  the 
misdemeanor  for  which  such  citation  was 
issued  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both.  Prosecution  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  by  the  prosecuting  officer 
responsible  for  prosecuting  the  offense  for 
which  the  citation  Is  Issued." 

Sk;.  702.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  enUUed 
"An  Act  to  establish  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  Ball  Agency,   and  for  other  purpoee«" 


approval  July  26,  1066  (80  Stat.  827)  i. 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  2.  There  Is  hereby  created  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU  BaU  Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'agency')  which  shall  secure  perUnent  dau 
and  provide  for  any  Judicial  officer  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  any  officer  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  issuing 
citations,  reports  containing  verified  Infor- 
mation concerning  any  individual  with  re- 
spect  to  whom  a  ball  or  citation  determina. 
tion  Is  to  be  made." 

(b)(1)  Section  4  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and  (e) 
as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively,  and 
by  Inserting  the  following  new  subsection 
after  subsection  (c) : 

"(d)  The  agency,  when  requested  by  a 
member  or  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  acting  pursuant  to  court  rules  govem- 
Int  the  Issuance  of  citations  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  shall  furnish  to  such  member 
or  officer  a  report  as  provided  In  subsection 
(a)." 

(2)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (f) 
of  such  section  4  (as  so  redesignated  by  para- 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  is  amended  by 
inserting  ".  including  requiring  the  execu- 
tion of  a  ball  bond  with  sufficient  solvent 
sureties,"  immediately  after  "such  condi- 
tions". 

TITLE  vni 
Sec.  801.  (a)  Section  5024  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and  to  youth  offenders  convicted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  offenses  vmder 
any  law  of  the  United  States  not  applicable 
exclusively  to  such  District  and  to  other 
youth  offenders  convicted  In  the  District  to 
the  extent  authorized  under  section  5025." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  In  the  District  of  Columbia." 

(b)  Section  5025  of  such  title  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"f  5025.  Applicability  to  the  District  of 
Columbia 
"(a)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Is  authorized  to  provide  facilities 
and  personnel  for  the  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitation of  youth  offenders  convicted  of 
violations  of  any  law  of  the  United  States 
appUcable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  to  contract  with  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  their  treatment 
and  rehabilitation,  the  cost  of  which  may  be 
paid  from  the  appropriation  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(b)  When  faclUties  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia are  utilized  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  youth 
offenders  convicted  of  violations  of  laws  of 
the  United  States  not  applicable  exclusively 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  cost  shall  be 
paid  from  the  'Appropriation  for  Support 
of  United  States  Prisoners'. 

"(c)  All  youth  offenders  commited  to  In- 
stitutions of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  he 
shall  provide  for  their  maintenance,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  supervision,  conditional 
release,  and  discharge  In  conformity  with  the 
objectives  of  this  chapter." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  402 
of  such  title  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  6025  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"6026.  AppUcablUty  to  the  District  of 
Columbia." 
Sec.  802.  Section  4122  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  In  subsection  (d)  "(1)" 
immediately  after  "(d) ", 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  by  strik- 
ing out  "(e)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(2)",  and  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d) 
of  this  section"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"paragraph   (1)    of  this  subsection",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subsection: 
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"(e)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  chapter 
shall  apply  to  the  Industrial  employment 
and  training  of  prisoners  confined  in  any 
penal  or  correctional  Institution  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  extent  and  under  terms 
and  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
missioner, the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  Federal  Prison 
Industries. 

"(2)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  may.  without  exchange  of  funds, 
transfer  to  the  Federal  Prison  Industries  any 
property  or  equipment  siUtable  for  use  in 
performing  the  functions  and  duties  covered 
by  an  agreement  entered  Into  under  sub- 
section (e)  (1)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
approved  October  3.  1964  (D.C.  Code,  sections 
24-451  et  seq),  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish 
in  the  Treasury  a  correctional  Industries 
fund  for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  pvirposes." " 

Sec.  803.  (a)  Section  15-714(a)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  The  fees  and  travel  allowances  to 
be  paid  any  witness  attending  in  a  criminal 
case  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
General  Sessions  shaU  be  the  same  as  those 
paid  to  witnesses  who  attend  ttefote  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Ooliunbia." 

(b)  Section  16-716  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "not 
exceeding  (600  at  any  one  time.". 

TITLE  IX 

Sec.  901.  (a)  A  riot  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  a  public  disturbance  Involving 
an  assemblage  of  five  or  more  persons  which 
by  tumultuous  and  violent  conduct  or  the 
threat  thereof  creates  grave  danger  of  dam- 
age or  injury  to  property  or  persons. 

(b)  Whoever  wUlfulIy  engages  In  a  riot  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  punished 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  both. 

(c)  Whoever  willfully  incites  or  urges 
other  persons  to  engage  in  a  riot  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  one  year  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$1,000,  or  both. 

(d)  If  in  the  course  and  as  a  result  of 
a  riot  a  person  suffers  serious  bodily  harm 
or  there  Is  property  damage  In  excess  of  $5,- 
000,  every  person  who  wUlfulIy  incited  or 
urged  others  to  engage  in  the  riot  shall  l>e 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000,   or   both. 

TITLE  X 

Sec  1(K)1.  Creation  op  Commission. — The 
Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  hereby 
established. 

Sec.  1002.  Membership  op  Commission. — 
The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of  eleven 
members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Two  Members  of  the  Senate  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate; 

(2)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives appointed  by  the  Spegjper  of  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  Four  members  appointed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  one  of 
whom  the  Commissioners  shaU  designate  as 
Chairman; 

(4)  (a)  One  circuit  Judge  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  Circuit; 

(b)  One  district  Judge  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

(c)  One  general  sessions  Judge  appointed 
by  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Court  of  General  Sessions. 

Sec.  1003.  Functions  op  the  Commis- 
sion.— The  Commission  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  review  and  study  of  the  statu- 
tory and  case  law  appUcable  in  the  District 


of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
and  recommending  to  the  Congress  a  revised 
code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Commission  shall 
include  in  its  recommendations  proposals 
for  the  repeal  of  unnecessary  or  undesirable 
statutes  and  such  changes  in  the  penalty 
structure  as  the  Commission  may  feel  will 
better  serve  the  ends  of  Justice. 

Sec.  1004.  Compensation  op  Membebs  op 
THE  Commission. — (a)  Members  of  Congress 
and  members  of  the  executive  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  or  District  of  Colum- 
bia governments  who  are  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion In  addition  to  that  received  for  their 
services  In  such  other  branch  of  government; 
but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  exi>enses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  from  private  life  shall  each 
receive  $100  per  diem  when  engaged  In  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  reimbursement  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  in  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

Sec.  1005.  Asvisort  CoMMrrTKE.-p(a)  The 
Commission  shaU  have  the  power  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee,  the  functions  of 
which  shall  include  advising,  cotmseUng, 
proffering  to  the  Commission  appropriate 
recommendations,  and  the  performance  of 
such  other  functions,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  as  may  be  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  Members  of  the  advisory  committee 
ShaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
such  service  and  shall  receive  no  compensa- 
atlon.  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses  in- 
curred by  them  by  virtue  of  such  service  to 
the  Commission. 

Sec.  1006.  Stapp  op  the  Commission. — ^The 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  per- 
sonnel as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
Commission's  functions.  He  is  also  authorized 
to  procure  services  to  the  same  extent  as  is 
authorized  for  the  executive  departments  by 
section  3109  of  tltie  5,  United  States  Code,  at 
rates  not  to  exceed  $100  i>er  diem  for  in- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  1007.  Coopebation  bt  Department  and 
Agencies. — The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
request  from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dependent instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 
ment any  Information  and  assistance  it  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  under 
this  tiUe;  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  instrumentality  is  authorized  to  cooperate 
with  the  Commission  and,  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  law,  to  furnish  such  information 
and  assistance  to  the  Commission  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  any  other 
member  when  acting  as  Chairman. 

Sec  1008.  Report  op  the  Commission;  Ter- 
mination.— The  Commission  shall  submit  in- 
terim reports  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Congress  at  such 
times  as  the  Commission  may  deem  appro- 
priate, and  in  any  event  within  two  years 
after  the  date  of  this  enactment,  and  shall 
submit  its  final  rejxjrt  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days  after  the  date 
of  the  submission  of  its  final  report. 

Sec.  1009.  Authorized  Appropriation. — 
There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated 
such  sum,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  cany  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

TITLE   XI 

Sec  1101.  Whoever,  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  commits  any  act  or  en- 
gages in  any  conduct  which  constitutes  an  of- 
fense under  provision  of  law  amended  by  this 


Act,  BhaU  be  sentenced  in  accordance  with  the 
law  In  effect  on  the  date  be  commits  such  acts 
or  engages  In  such  conduct. 

Sbc.  1102.  IT  any  provision  of  or  any  amend- 
ment made  by  this  Act  or  the  appUcaUon 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance  Is  held 
InvaUd,  the  other  provisions  of  or  other 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  the  ap- 
plication of  such  provisions  and  amendments 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
be  affected  thereby. 

M.r.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
bill  is  the  so-called  omnibus  crime  bill 
for  the  District  of  Coliimbia.  It  is  a  bill 
that  is  not  new  to  the  Senate.  The  bill 
has  been  before  us  in  various  forms  over 
the  years.  It  was  very  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  labor  the  argument  this  evening, 
but  will  simply  highlight  the  main  points 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METCAIiP.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  MoKSzl  had  a 
minority  report,  and  he  wants  to  speak 
in  opposition  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  know  of  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  very  long  in  my  presentation. 
Certainly  the  Senator  from  Oregon  can 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  ex- 
actly the  position  of  the  chairman  of  my 
committee.  I  have  great  respect  for  him. 
He  and  I  merely  have  a  difference  with 
regard  to  one  section  of  the  bill. 

I  have  taken  this  position  for  years. 
I  have  to  make  a  statement  in  the  in- 
terest of  my  record  and  also  in  the  In- 
terest of  a  good  many  people  that  have 
called  me  since  the  bill  was  reported. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy] also  signed  the  minority  report.  I 
do  not  see  him  present  in  the  Chamber. 

It  would  take  me  20  minutes  to  make 
my  statement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  view  of  the  present  par- 
liamentary situation,  I  could  get  the  floor 
in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ether  today  or  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BIBLK  Either  today  or  tomorrow. 
unanimous-consent  agreement 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
request  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  request. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  11:20  ajn.  on  Tuesday. 
December  12,  1967,  the  Senate  continue  with 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  10783,  the  ao- 
called  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  and 
that  the  vote  on  final  passage  occur  thereon 
not  later  than  12:20  pm.:  Provided,  That  if 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal  U  pend- 
ing at  that  time,  the  vote  occur  immediately 
thereon,  to  be  foUowed  Immediately  by  third 
reading  and  the  vote  cm  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  also  ask  that 
rule  XIT  be  waived? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed,  Mr. 
President.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1967 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  It  1b  no 
accident  that  I  rise  to  talk  today  on  the 
subject  of  the  social  security  bill  immedi- 
ately after  the  passage  of  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  bills  that 
has  ever  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  has 
furnished  leadership  in  education,  has 
brought  to  us  a  bill  that  is  truly  land- 
mark legislation.  But  the  education  bill 
that  we  passed  today  will  be  of  little  avail 
If  we  adopt  the  philosophy  incorporated 
In  the  social  security  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  December  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Social  iNSECommr  Bill 

The  conference  version  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity bill  Is  a  harsh  assault  on  the  welfare 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  country's  poor- 
est families.  It  also  represents  a  callous  re- 
treat by  the  Federal  Government  from  its 
responsibility  for  taking  over  from  the  hard- 
pressed  cities  and  states  a  fuller  share  of  the 
relief  burden. 

The  excellent  measure  passed  by  the  Senate 
has  been  hacked  Into  a  regressive  carbon 
copy  of  the  worst  of  the  bill  as  dictated  by 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  steamrollered 
through  the  House  without  change.  Its  only 
really  forward-looking  provisions  are  Its  ex- 
panded authorizations  for  child  health, 
family  planning  and  day  care,  and  even  these 
have  been  scaled  down. 

Typical  of  the  bill's  niggardly  spirit  U  the 
floor  of  tS5  fixed  for  monthly  Social  Secu- 
rity t>enefits,  as  against  the  $70  minimum 
recommended  by  the  Senate.  How  any  Ameri- 
can  Is  expected  to  live  on  $66  a  month  In 
this  Inflationary  period,  the  conference  re- 
port did  not  explain.  The  15  per  cent  general 
Increase  in  benefits  the  Senate  had  voted 
was  chopped  back  to  13  per  cent. 

The  public  welfare  provisions  are  calculated 
to  strip  those  on  the  relief  rolls  of  what 
dignity  has  been  left  to  them  by  existing 
red-tape  and  investigatory  procedures.  The 
House  won  in  its  demand  for  a  freeze  on 
the  ralto  of  children  from  fatherless  homes 
who  could  qualify  for  welfare — a  provision 
that  faces  the  states  with  the  option  of 
sterilizing  mothers  or  letting  children  starve. 
A  dozen  other  provisions  embody  similarly 
degrading  rules. 

Even  the  sections  intended  to  encourage 
relief  recipient*  to  find  Jobs  are  made  so 
barren  as  to  be  self-defeating.  Thus,  a  Senate 
provision  permitting  those  on  welfare  to  keep 
the  first  $50  a  month  of  outside  earnings 
and  half  of  everything  over  that  has  been  cut 
to  $30  and  30  per  cent,  a  ratio  so  low  It  pro- 
vides almost  no  incentive.  A  Job-training 
allowance  Is  cut  from  $20  a  week  to  $30  a 
moDth. 

On  Medicaid  the  new  reimbursement 
standards  wlU  vastly  complicate  the  prob- 
lems of  states  that  are  already  finding  it  al- 
most impossible  to  keep  up  with  the  cost  of 
health  services  to  the  medically  Indigent. 
Everything  about  the  bUl  moves  away  from 
a  recognition  that  welfare  is  a  national  prob- 
lem In  which  the  primary  financial  respon- 
sibility must  rest  with  Washington. 

The  only  hope  now  left  for  anything  re- 
motely approaching  an  adequate  measure 
lies  In  the  announcement  yesterday  by  a 
half-dozen  Senators  that  they  would  fight 
the  conference  report.  They  deserve  Admin- 
istration support  In  opposing  a  bill  that 
Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy  rightly  called 
"a  disgrace  to  aU  Americans." 
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Mr.  METCALP.  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress for  15  years.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  Introduced 
legislation  for  education.  If  some  of  that 
legislation  had  passed  in  those  days, 
some  of  the  social  security  problems  we 
have  today  would  not  be  before  us.  How- 
ever, if  we  adopt  the  philosophy  that  is 
Inherent  in  the  social  security  conference 
report  that  will  be  before  us  on  Wednes- 
day or  Thursday  of  this  week,  it  will 
make  no  difference  what  kind  of  educa- 
tion bills  we  pass,  and  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference what  we  do  in  various  aspects  of 
our  domestic  legislation,  because  we  will 
have  taken  a  step  backward  into  another 
century. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  present  Presiding 
Officer  knows,  and  as  my  colleagues  know 
who  have  served  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  here,  there  are  two  areas 
in  which  the  Senate  occupies  a  different 
position  than  in  most  areas. 

One  is  the  area  in  which  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  revenue  bills  must 
originate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  other  is  the  area  of  appropriations 
where,  by  long  tradition  and  custom,  we 
have  said  that  the  principal  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
In  those  two  areas,  the  Senate  has  a 
duty  of  appeal.  I  am  told  that  downtown 
and  over  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  the  word  is  reclama,  a  word 
used  to  distinguish  the  duties  we  have 
in  the  Senate  in  the  carrying  on  and  dis- 
cussing of  general  legislation  which  can 
be  introduced  either  in  the  Senate  or 
House,  and  the  special  type  of  appeal  pro- 
cedures. So.  we  do  not  go  into  all  the 
basic  propositions  of  legislation  on  ap- 
propriation bills  or  on  revenue  bills  be- 
cause of  the  special  situation  in  which 
the  Constitution  says  that  revenue  bills 
have  to  originate  over  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

So,  the  social  security  bill  which  orig- 
inated in  the  House  of  Representatives 
came  over  to  us,  and  our  function  here 
was  to  look  at  the  bill  and  discuss  the 
bill  and  hold  hearings  on  it  as  an  appeal 
procedure.  Reclama  is  the  word  they  use. 
Everybody  recognizes  that  a  very  bad 
bill  came  over  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, a  bill  that  was  bad  In  con- 
cept, a  bill  that  destroyed  our  whole 
philosophy  of  welfare,  a  bill  that  the  ap- 
peal procedure  of  the  Senate  should 
operate  upon. 

So,  we  held  hearings.  We  had  about 
2,000  pages  of  hearings.  We  held  hear- 
ings day  after  day.  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  did  exactly 
the  job  that  the  Senate  is  supposed  to  do. 
He  called  people  in  to  testify  about  the 
House  bill,  and  they  did  testify  about 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Largely,  the  amendments  that  were 
offered  were  offered  as  a  result  of  those 
hearings  on  the  special  bill  that  origi- 
nated in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  met  for  many  days  in  executive 
session  in  the  ctxnmittee,  and  amend- 
ments were  offered.  Some  of  those 
amendments  were  adopted  unanimously. 
Other  amendments  were  voted  upon  on 
a  party  basis.  Dozens  of  committee 
amendments,  however,  were  adopted. 

We  then  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  discussed  the  social  security 
legislation  and  the  bill  that  the  Senate 


had  reported.  Other  amendments  were 
adopted. 

In  a  couple  of  days  of  conference, 
those  hearing  sessions,  those  thousands 
of  pages  of  transcript,  those  debates  in 
the  committee,  and  the  debates  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  the  rollcall  votes  where 
we  had  adopted  amendments  by  2  to  1 
and  3  to  1  were  appealed.  And  the  Sen- 
ate abdicated  and  we  went  right  back  to 
the  House  bill,  the  bad  bill  that  came 
over.  We  went  right  back  to  the  bill 
that  the  appeal  procedure  had  operated 
on. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  a  telegram  which  I 
received  today  from  Walter  P.  Reuther, 
president  of  the  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment of  the  AFL-CIO. 

There  being  no  objection  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Industrial     Union     Depabtmknt, 
APL-OIO, 

December  11, 1967. 
The  conference  report  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity Bill  is  repugnant  to  human  needs  and 
dignity.  Social  security  benefit  levels  are 
totally  Inadequate,  and  the  work-training 
requirements  Imposed  on  mothers  by  the 
conference  report  are  unconscionable. 

The  welfare  benefit  freeze  will  impose 
heavy  tax  burdens  on  local  commimltles  and 
adjustments  In  old  age  assistance  and  wel- 
fare standards  may  deprive  the  poorest  of 
our  retired  citizens  of  any  income  Increases 
at  all. 

On  behalf  of  more  than  six  million  mem- 
bers of  the  Industrial  Union  Department. 
APL-CIO.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
social  security  conference  report  and  sub- 
sequently to  Instruct  conferees  to  Insist  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Walter  P.  Rbuther, 

President. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  a 
coequal  legislative  body  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  relegate  ourselves  to  the 
position  of  the  House  of  Lords,  so  that 
we  register  our  objections  and  we  tell 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  we  do 
not  agree  with  the  measures  they  send 
to  the  Senate,  but  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference, we  go  back  to  the  same  meas- 
ures. 

After  weeks  of  hearings,  weeks  of  de- 
bate, weeks  of  discussion,  we  are  asked 
to  adopt  this  bad,  evil  House  bill. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  up  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said: 

What  really  matters  Is  what  happens  to 
the  families.  A  mother  might  appear  to  be 
a  good  candidate  for  work  and  training  on 
several  grounds.  Yet.  special  circumstances 
might  make  It  desirable  for  her  to  delay  en- 
trance Into  the  program.  If  determinations 
are  made  according  to  rigid  formulas  inflex- 
ibly applied,  if  lack  of  Imagination  and  fore- 
sight characterize  action  at  the  decision 
level,  then  the  result  can  only  be  grief  for 
the  individuals  and  families  Involved,  and 
defeat  of  the  purposes  of  the  program,  which 
are  to  strengthen  the  family  and  move  It 
toward  Independence. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  example  of  what 
has  happened,  I  wish  to  discuss  one  part 
of  the  bill,  in  the  light  of  that  declara- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Today,  after  I  had 
been  recognized,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  a  statement  that  has  been 
filed  by  the  committee  chairman  on  the 
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conference  report.  The  conference  report 
Is  not  yet  before  the  Senate,  and  I  have 
only  had  an  opportunity  to  glance 
through  the  statement  that  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate — a  summary  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967.  To- 
morrow or  the  day  after  tomorrow,  I 
hope  to  discuss  the  various  amendments 
in  detail.  But  I  wish  to  discuss  a  couple 
of  the  amendments  today,  to  indicate 
what  happened  in  conference. 

One  of  the  amendments  relates  to  the 
so-called  freeze  on  welfare.  The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  proportion  of  all 
children  under  age  21  who  were  receiving 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
in  each  State  in  January,  1967,  on  the 
basis  of  a  parent  being  absent  from  the 
home,  would  not  be  exceeded  for  Federal 
participation  after  1967.  So  that  regard- 
less of  inflow  and  outflow  of  population, 
Federal  participation  for  dependent  chil- 
dren was  limited  to  the  Federal  pajnnent 
in  1967. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
education  bill.  I  asked  some  questions 
about  the  migration  of  population.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  manpower  re- 
port of  1965,  people  who  earn  from  $2,000 
to  $3,000  a  year  migrate  from  State  to 
State  at  the  percentage  of  28  percent. 
People  who  earn  $6,000  and  more  have  a 
migration  average,  from  one  State  to 
another,  of  approximately  13  percent.  So 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  poorer  people 
move  from  one  State  to  another. 

The  amendment  which  freezes  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  take  care 
of  dependent  children  on  the  basis  of 
1967  payments  would  operate  against  the 
poorer  people,  who  have  the  lesser  in- 
come. But  it  would  operate  against  all 
who  migrate  from  one  State  to  another. 

When  the  Committee  on  Finance  held 
its  hearings  on  this  provision  of  the  bill, 
overwhelming  evidence  was  submitted 
against  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  those  persons  who 
gave  testimony  on  the  freeze  before  the 
Finance  Committee  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
UMCs  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

Hearing 
favor  provision  in  BJi.  12080  page 
Council   of   State   Chambers  of   Com- 
merce       1266 

Puerto  Rlco  Medical  Association 1388 

"OtTR  nsST  REACTION  IS  ONE  OF  CONCERN 
WTTHOUT  being  ST7RE  AS  TO  WHETHER 
THIS  PROVISION  SHOULD  BE  OPPOSED" 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. State  of  Wisconsin.- A262 


OPPOSE  PROVISION  IN  H.R.   12080 

ADC  Association  of  Lane  County,  Inc., 

Oregon 

Administration   

APL-CIO   

Alabama  Department  of  Pensions  and 

Security   

Allred,  Zella  D.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 
American    Association     of    University 

Women,  Michigan  Division 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 

American  Nurses  Association 

American  Parents  Committee 

American  Public  Welfare  Association.. 
Arthritis  Foundation,  New  York  Chap- 
ter  


1704 
211 
415 

A7 
A16 

A132 

1226 

961 

968 

999 

A180 


Hearing 

OPPOSE  PROVISION  IN  Hji.  I20S0— con.       page 
Association  of  State  Maternal  and  Child 
Health  and  Crippled  Children's  Di- 
rectors        A90 

Board  of  Directors,  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  of  Metropolitan  St.  Louis A251 

Brooke,  Hon.  Edward  W.,  U.S.  Senator.      826 

Bums.  Hon.  John  A.,  Oovemor  of 
Hawaii A213 

Burton.  Hon.  Phillip,  Member  of  Con- 
gress   1637 

California  Rural  Legal  Assistance  (If 
retained,  should  be  based  on  num- 
bers of  families  In  poverty) 1926 

Central  Iowa  Chapter,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers A78 

Chafee,  Hon.  John  H.,  Governor  of 
Rhode   Island A283 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 1321 

Citizens'  Committee  for  Children  of 
New    York 2019 

Cleveland  Welfare  Federation AS6 

Colorado  State  Department  of  Public 

Welfare A44 

Community  Council  of  Greater  New 
York 1617 

Community  Service  Society  of  New 
York    1617 

Congressmen  Bingham.  Oihelan,  Don 
Edwards,  Fraser,  Ottlnger,  Rosen- 
thal, Ryan,  Diggs.  George  Brown, 
Conyers,  Farbstein,  Hawkins.  Kas- 
tenmeier,  Resnlck,  Roybal,  Dow, 
Scheuer,  and  Congresswoman  Mink.  A199 

Council  for  Christian  Social  Action, 
United  Church  of  Christ 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and 
Welfare  Funds.  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  of  New  York 1611 

Curtis,  Hon.  Kenneth  M.,  Governor  of 
Bfalne    -  A175 

Delaware  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare         A68 

Docking,    Hon.    Robert,    Oovemor    of 

Kansas    Alll 

Elman.  Richard  M.,  author,  "The  Poor- 
house  State.  The  American  Way  of 
Life  on  Public  Assistance" A244 

Episcopal  Action  Group  on  Poverty 1733 

Evans.    Hon.    Daniel    J.,    Oovemor    of 

Washington A220 

Family  and  Child  Services  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

Family  Service  Association  of  Wyoming 
Valley   A105 

Federation  of  Protestant  Welfare  Agen- 
cies       A38 

Flint.  Mich.,  Chapter  of  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Work 

Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Elnforce- 
ment  and  Administration  of  Justice 
Subconunlttee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency, State  of  Massachusetts A170 

Green,  William  S.,  member,  New  York 
State   Assembly 1307 

Hawaii,   State  of A123 

Health  and  Welfare  CJouncll  of  Nassau 
County.  Inc.   Garden  Cltj,  N.Y A268 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area 1487 

Heames.  Hon.  Warren  E.,  Oovemor  of 

Missouri   A86 

Hillcrest  Children's  Services,  Dubuque, 

Iowa    A223 

Hoff,  Hon.  Philip  H.,  Oovemor  of  Ver- 
mont   A107 

Hughes,  Hon.  Harold  E.,  Oovemor  of 
Iowa A266 

Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission A148 

Iowa  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare A72 

Javlts,  Hon.  Jacob  K.,  U.S.  Senator..     1397 

Jewish  Federation  of  Metropolitan 
Chicago     A104 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Edward  M.,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor   -. .       900 

Kennedy,  Hon.  Robert  F.,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator         776 

Kemer,  Hon.  Otto,  Oovemor  of  Illinois   A224 

Lindsay,  Hon.  John  V..  Maycv.  New 
York    City lias 
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Las    Animas    County    Department    of 

PubUc  Welfare.  Colo A174 

Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Superrl- 

Bors    A34 

Lutheran  Family  and  CJhlldren's  Serv- 
ices  of    St.    Louis,    Mo A84 

Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare        A211 

Maine  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Advisory  Committee,  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Welfare,  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Maine  Conference  on  Social 

Welfare 

Marlin,  David  H.,  Deputy  Director, 
Law  Reform,  Neighborhood  Legal 
Services  Project,  Washington,  D.C.    A2e8 

Massachusetts   General   Court A67 

Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights.  A118 
Moore,  Hon.  Dan.  Governor  of  North 

Carolina    /86 

National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored   People 1269 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers-  A161 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers.  930 
National   Committee  for  Day   Care  of 

ChUdren   A178 

National  Consumers  League A121 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 

m  the  USA 1727 

National  CouncU  on  niegltlmacy 1478 

National  Coimcll  of  Jewish  Women A227 

National  (Council  of  Negro  Women 1601 

National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens 1069 

National  Governors'  (Jonference A261 

National  Farmers  Umon 1106 

National  Federation  of  Settlements  and 

Neighborhood    Centers 

National  Federation  of  Social  Service 
Eii4)loyees  and  Social  Service  Em- 
ployees   Union 1088 

National  PTA... AlOO 

National  Presbyterian  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Association  of  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church  In  the  USA 1789 

National  Urban  League A277 

National  Welfare  Rights  Organization..  1463 
Northeast     Neighborhood     Ooiinsellng 

Center,  Kansas  City.  Kans ASS 

Oregon  chapter,   National  Association 

of  Social  Workers AS6 

Oregon  Social  Welfare  Association,  Inc.  1793 
Pennsylvania    Department    of    Public 

Welfare A263 

Physicians  Forum A341 

Planned    Parenthood — EWorld    Popula- 

Uon 1496 

Rhode    Island    Department    of   Social 

Welfare 1 A283 

Rhodes.   Hon.   James  A.,  Qovemor   of 

Ohio —     A14 

Rockefeller,  Hon.  Nelson  A.,  Governor 

of  New  York Aa40 

Shepard,  Richard  O A198 

Sparer,  Edward  V..  teacher  of  law  of 

public  assistance,  Yale  Law  School..    1761 
Texas  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare   Aaoo 

Travelers  Aid  Society  of  Washington, 

D.C A276 

United  Auto  Workers 1687 

U.S.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights A18S 

Utah  chapter,  National  Association  of 

Social  Workers A188 

Utah  Division  of  Welfare A106 

Volpe.  Hon.  John  A..  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts      116S 

Wisconsin  Welfare  Council A106 

Wyman,  Oeorge  K..  commissioner.  New 
York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services    IMS 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  shows  that  two  witnesses  testified 
in  support  of  this  freeze  and  approxi- 
mately 150  witnesses  either  appeared 
personally  or  submitted  testimony 
against  it.  Oovemors  from  every  State 
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in  the  Union— the  Governor  of  the  State 
represented  by  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair — formally  opposed  this  freeze. 
In  the  record  is  a  report  from  the  Gov- 
ernors' Conference  objecting  to  it  xmanl- 
mously.  In  addition,  individual  Gov- 
ernors from  13  States  opposed  it.  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  members  of  the 
administ-ation,  and  individuals  repre- 
senting organizations— all  were  con- 
vinced that  this  was  bad  legislation,  that 
it  was  wrong.  The  only  persons  who 
testified  in  favor  of  the  freeze  were  the 
Council  of  the  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Puerto  Rico  Medical 
Association. 

As  a  result  of  that  evidence  and  as  a 
result  of  those  hearings,  the  Senate 
eliminated  that  provision.  We  wrote  Into 
the  law  a  provision  that  payment  of  wel- 
fare benefits  would  be  continued  in  ac- 
cordance with  existing  law.  Now  we  are 
told,  on  this  appeal  procedure,  that  the 
testimony  of  the  Governors,  the  Senators, 
the  Representatives,  and  other  Interested 
individuals  is  to  be  taken  for  nothing.  We 
are  told  that  we  will  have  to  go  back  to 
the  House  bill. 

What  was  the  point  of  having  all  these 
people  appear?  What  was  the  point  of 
the  debate  on  the  floor  and  the  discussion 
in  the  committee,  if  we  are  going  to  ab- 
dicate our  responsibility  to  correct  bad 
legislation? 

I  offered  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  disability. 
I  use  this  as  another  example.  So  far  as 
disability  is  concerned,  we  did  not  Im- 
prove the  law.  We  took  a  long  step  back- 
ward by  adopting  the  House  provision. 
So  in  committee,  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  coincided  with  the  accepted  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  it  applies  to  dis- 
ability in  workmen's  compensation  law, 
veterans'  disabilities,  and  so  forth.  I  was' 
told  by  members  of  the  administration 
that  the  application  of  that  amendment 
would  cost  a  considerable  amount  of 
money.  When  we  considered  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  sajd: 

Let  US  Just  go  back  to  existing  law.  Let 
tw  Just  continue  the  disability  program  as 
It  exists  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted,  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  by  a  margin  of  2  to  1.  It  merely 
went  back  to  existing  law. 

But  in  a  couple  of  afternoons  the  con- 
ferees decided  that  that  amendment  and 
scores  of  others  would  not  be  considered 
or  would  not  be  agreed  to. 

A  work- training  incentive  program  is 
set  up  by  the  proposed  legislation.  All  of 
us  felt  that  some  incentives  should  be 
provided  for  people  to  take  training  to 
learn  other  skills,  especially  persons 
whose  skills  have  become  outmoded  by 
technological  changes.  So  the  Senate  de- 
cided that  in  order  to  provide  such  an 
incentive  in  the  bill  such  persons  would 
be  paid  $20  a  week  over  and  above  their 
welfare  payments,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  ride  the  buses  to  go  to  school 
and  spend  their  time  on  the  learning 
opportunities  they  were  afforded.  In  the 
House,  that  amount  wa«  cut  to  $30  a 
month.  Mr.  President,  that  $30  a  month 
is  just  a  subsidy  for  O.  Roy  Chalk.  That 
is  about  how  much  it  will  cost  the  people 
to  ride  the  buses  to  and  from  their  work- 
training  programs  and  work-training 
classes. 


Mr.  President,  how  much  incentive  is 
a  person  going  to  have  to  get  off  of  wel- 
fare and  take  a  training  course  involv- 
ing 6  hours.  7  hours,  or  8  hours  a  day 
when  all  he  gets  now  over  and  above  his 
welfare  is  only  bus  fare  back  and  forth? 

I  bring  up  these  situations  as  examples. 
In  the  next  day  or  so  I  win  be  more  spe- 
cific and  analyze  the  bill  In  greater  de- 
tail. 

The  bill  does  increase  social  security 
payments  by  13  percsnt.  The  House  fig- 
ure was  12.5  perceni.  The  Senate  sug- 
gested that  social  security  payments  be 
increased  by  15  percent.  The  so-called 
compromise,  which  was  no  compromise 
at  all,  but  an  abdication,  was  13  percent. 
The  bill  increases  the  minimums  from 
$44  to  $55.  That  is  a  substanUal  Increase 
for  people  who  are  getting  minimum  pay- 
ments. The  administration  suggested 
that  it  be  a  minimum  of  $70,  and  that 
figure  was  in  the  Senate  bill 

Many  of  us  in  the  committee  thought 
there  should  be  a  minimum  of  at  least 
$100.  There  was  a  vote,  and  a  substantial 
vote,  in  committee  on  the  figure  of  $100 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  scores  of 
pages  in  the  bill  the  only  benefits  that 
are  being  held  over  our  heads  like  a  club 
are  these  two  benefits  of  an  increase  of 
13  percent  for  social  security  and  an  in- 
crease of  minimums  from  $44  to  $55. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  am  going 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  bills 
that  was  passed  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  today  Increasing  social  security 
in  accordance  with  what  is  agreed  to  in 
the  conference  report:  13  percent  and 
$55. 

According  to  the  Washington  Star  In 
an  Associated  Press  article,  one  of  our 
conferees,  who  asked  that  his  name  not 
be  used,  said: 

We  were  told  by  the  House  to  accept  their 
provisions  or  there  would  be  no  bill. 

Then  he  said  during  discussions  of 
what  would  happen  if  the  bill  did  not 
survive: 

We  were  told  we  could  announce  to  the  old 
people  we  had  klUed  the  bill  which  would 
raise  their  benefits  13  percent. 

After  this  conference  report  was  an- 
nounced and  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
to  abdicate  on  every  major  proposition 
was  armounced.  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  said  he 
did  not  like  the  bill  very  much  but,  as  he 
told  the  American  Public  Welfare  Asso- 
ciation : 

New  Congresses  may  always  reconsider 
what  past  Congresses  have  done. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  men  In  this 
Congress  and  there  are  men  sitting  in 
this  Chamber  who  voted  for  the  first 
social  security  legislation.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1937.  I  helped  to  enact  the 
first  social  secxnlty  legislation  so  that  the 
Montana  House  of  Representatives  could 
comply  and  conform  to  the  national 
legislation. 

In  all  the  years.  Congress  after  Con- 
gress, and  year  after  year  since  then,  we 
have  adopted  a  philosophy  that  there 
should  be  some  dignity,  even  If  people 
are  poverty  stricken;  and  we  have 
adopted  a  philosophy  that  people  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  eat  and  have  a 
home;  and  that  they  should  have  a  minl- 
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mum  of  benefits.  We  have  especially 
adopted  a  philosophy  that  children 
should  grow  up  and  have  the  care  of  their 
mother  if  it  is  at  all  possible 

This  biU,  after  all  these  years— more 
than  30 — and  after  all  the  Congresses 
which  have  voted  upon  social  security 
legislation,  has  said  that  we  will  not  per- 
mit the  children  to  have  the  care  of  their 
mothers  and  that  we  can  force  the 
mother  to  go  out  and  work  in  the  streets. 
We  can  force  her  to  take  any  job  that  is 
offered  to  her.  We  can  make  her  take 
training  and  put  her  children  In  daytime 
nurseries. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  offered  an  amend- 
ment which  was  overwhelmingly  adopted 
that  would  have  taken  care  of  mothers 
and  would  have  provided  that  mothers 
who  are  taking  care  of  children  in  their 
homes  would  not  have  to  abide  by  the 
work  provisions  of  the  bill.  That  measure 
was  eliminated  in  conference. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  that  goes 
back  to  the  pre-Revolutionary  idea  that 
if  you  do  not  work  you  do  not  eat.  I  can 
remember  back  in  the  days  of  the  depres- 
sion when  you  did  not  have  jobs,  you 
did  not  have  training,  and  you  did  not 
have  the  background  necessary  to  get 
even  the  kinds  of  Jobs  that  were  offered. 
We  said  that  people  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  live  on  a  dig- 
nified basis.  All  through  the  years  since 
then  we  have  adopted  that  philosophy. 
To  my  mind  it  was  a  good  philosophy 
then,  it  is  a  good  basic  tenet  today,  and 
this  is  no  time  for  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary to  say,  "WeU,  new  Congresses  may 
reconsider  what  we  do  on  this  bill." 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  does  give  some 
increased  benefits  to  people  who  are  re- 
ceiving social  security.  However,  what  It 
does  to  families,  what  It  does  to  moth- 
ers, and  what  it  does  to  the  boys  and  girls 
of  America  is  so  bad,  and  the  basic  legis- 
lation is  so  bad.  that  we  can  wait  a 
month  or  so,  and  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
that  long  if  we  adopt  my  suggestion.  We 
can  wait  a  little  time  to  Increase  the  pay- 
ments to  these  other  people  and  take 
care  of  our  basic  responsibilities. 

I  say  to  the  people  who  think  they  will 
get  the  benefits  of  13  percent,  or  a  mini- 
mum of  $55,  that  many  of  them  are  not 
going  to  get  that,  because  there  Is  a  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  that  the  additional 
money  obtained  as  social  security  pay- 
ments. If  one  is  on  welfare,  can  be  taken 
away  from  him. 

Mr.  President,  Just  to  point  that  up,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  which  explains  more  elo- 
o.uently  than  I  can,  two  letters  with  at- 
tachments from  my  constituents,  who 
present  exactly  the  problems  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
with  attachments  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NOVKMBEB  22,   1967. 

Hon.  Lee  Metcalp, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  previously 
written  to  the  State  of  Montana  Department 
of  Public  Welfare  together  with  a  copy  of 
the  letter  I  received  In  reply,  both  of  which 
are  self-explanatory. 

I  am  not  the  only  person  who  Is  being 
hurt  by  these  policies  and  I  wonder  U  you 
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are  aware  of  the  situation  that  exists.  I  Icnow 
you  wlU  help  us  If  there  is  anything  possible 
that  you  can  do. 

I  would  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  will 
gee  what  can  be  done  and  let  me  know  why 
the  federal  government  requires  this  In  face 
of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  I  hope  that 
you  can  see  that  the  matter  is  corrected. 

With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


State  or  Montana, 
Department  of  Pttblic  Weuare, 
Helena,  Mont.,  November  14, 1967. 
Dear  Mr. :  I  have  your  letter  of  No- 
vember 10  which  concerns  your  Income  from 
Social  Security  Benefits.  I  certainly  have  a 
sympathetic    understanding    of    your    prob- 
lem. At  this  time,  however,  there  is  nothing 
that  this   Department  can  do   to  help   you 
keep  both  an  increase  in  Benefits  with  no 
reduction  in  your  old  age  assistance.  This  is 
a  Federal  regulation  over  which  we  have  no 
authority. 

It  may  be  poesible,  with  the  anticipated 
15%  Increase  in  Social  Security,  there  will 
be  no  reduction  in  old  age  assistance  grants, 
but,  as  before  stated,  this  is  completely 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  of  some  help 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Fouse, 
Administrator. 

November  10, 1967. 
State  Welfare  Commission, 
State  Capitol, 
Helena,  Mont. 
Attention:    Mr.  Fouse.  State  Administrator. 

Dear  BIr.  Fouse:  I  am  eighty-four  years 
old  and  have  been  retired  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  draw  Social  Security  benefits  in  the 
amount  of  (62.00  per  month  and  welfare 
benefits  in  the  amount  of  H8.00  per  month, 
making  a  total  of  9110.00. 

I  live  by  myself  and  have  an  apartment 
which  cofts  me  $50.00  per  month.  It  is  fur- 
nished and  this  price  Includes  all  utilities. 
It  Is  the  cheapest  apartment  that  I  can  find 
which  is  decent.  It  has  a  private  bathroom 
and  other  apartments  that  are  cheaper  are 
not  fit  for  a  person  to  live  in,  as  you  can 
well    imagine. 

In  the  past,  each  time  Social  Security  pay- 
ments have  been  Increased,  my  welfare  check 
has  been  decreased  In  the  same  amount.  I  do 
not  have  enough  to  properly  take  care  of 
myself  at  the  present  time.  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  the  Increase  in  Social  Security  bene- 
fits which  apparently  will  soon  come  to  pass 
and  will  apparently  be  about  a  16%  increase. 

Would  you  please  see  that  my  welfare 
check  Is  not  reduced  by  the  same  amount 
as  my  Social  Security  check  is  increased?  I 
don't  think  it  Is  fair  becaxise  the  reason  the 
Social  Security  benefits  are  Increased  is  that 
the  government  recognizes  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  to  the  point  where  Social 
Security  recipients  Just  have  to  have  more 
money  in  order  to  live.  This  increase  would 
give  me  about  $9.00  per  month  more  and  it 
is  what  I  need  In  order  to  properly  take  CM-e 
of  myself. 

I  have  talked  to  my  welfare  case  worker 
here,  Mrs.  Wallln,  and  she  has  suggested  that 
I  write  to  you  directly.  I  would  appreciate 
very  much  hearing  from  you  and  will  look 
forward  to  your  being  aWe  to  help  me  In  the 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 


AT7CUST  18, 1967. 
Re:  House  BUI  13080. 
Hon.  Lex  Metcalf, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Metcalf:  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed about  a  nvunber  of  sections  of  House 


BUI  12080,  particularly  that  section  which 
attempts  to  limit  the  number  of  chUdren 
who  would  be  eligible  to  receive  ADC  by  es- 
tablishing a  quota  of  children  for  whom  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  could  receive 
Federal  matching  funds.  This  attempt  to 
predetermine  the  need  for  this  type  of  as- 
sistance does  not  take  Into  acount  economic 
conditions,  automation,  and  employment 
conditions  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
wlU  continue  to  be  fluid  and  changing  at 
least  in  the  forseeable  future.  As  one  of  the 
many  consequences  of  such  a  harsh  action 
it  Is  easy  to  forsee  that  families  will  be  forced 
to  separate  for  economic  reasons  only.  Family 
breakdown  is  one  of  the  greatest  contributors 
to  ptoverty  In  our  Nation  and  such  action 
seems  to  be  deliberately  i^aclng  our  society 
in  Jeopardy. 

This  burden  will  not  rest  solely  upon  the 
poor.  Migration  pattern  of  the  disadvantaged 
from  the  rural  areas,  particularly  In  tiie 
South,  to  the  metropolitan  areas  is  a  well 
established  trend.  The  awesome  burden  this 
has  placed  on  the  inner  city  has  been  re- 
cently demonstrated  In  Watts  in  1966  and  In 
the  Detrolts  and  Newarks  of  1967.  This  bur- 
den and  resulting  problem  can  only  be  In- 
creased. A  quota  system  for  ADC  will  have 
the  effect  of  providing  the  city  with  an 
ever-increasing  nimiber  of  families  needing 
assistance  and  ever-diminishing  resources 
in  which  to  provide  this  assistance. 
Decreasing  the  amount  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  a  metropolitan  area  cannot 
be  the  answer  to  urban  problems. 

That  section  of  House  Bill  12080  which 
would  reqiilre  a  plan  of  self-support  for  all 
unmarried  and  divorced,  separated  and  de- 
serted mothers  falls  to  take  Into  considera- 
tion that  mothers  on  ADC  are  not  necessarily 
poor  mothers  and  that  enforced  separation 
from  a  single  parent  might  be  more  damag- 
ing than  separation  from  two  adequate  par- 
ents. What  wUl  become  of  the  chUdren  of 
this  new  group  of  working  mothers?  The 
present  scarcity  of  adequate  day  care  facili- 
ties and  other  facilities  for  substiute  child 
care  will  not  be  easUy  remedied.  The  majority 
of  unmarrted  mothers  who  are  currently 
recipients  of  ADC  will  without  question 
require  considerable  training  and  perhaps 
much  basic  education  before  they  will  be 
employable  in  today's  Job  market.  One  can 
not  help  but  wonder  where  these  training 
facilities  will  come  from. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  ever-in- 
creasing cycle  of  poverty  and  dependency  In 
our  nation.  We  are  concerned  about  the  de- 
terioration of  our  cities  but  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  social 
revolution.  Forcing  that  minority  of  the  poor 
who  are  recipients  of  public  welfare  to  bear 
the  burden  of  our  confusion  and  anger  wiU 
not  halt  the  changes  going  on  In  society  in 
general.  Children  are  important  to  ua.  If  we 
lose  sight  of  this  fact  we  face  the  prospect  of 
yet  another  generation  who  will  disassociate 
themselves  from  responsible  society.  Depriv- 
ing already  deprived  people  will  not  produce 
the  kind  of  8elf-su£Bclency  which  is  our  de- 
sire for  everyone.  y 

Again    we    recognize    that    changes    are 
needed,  however.  It  would  appear  that  a  few 
sections  in  House  Bill   12080  provides  more 
problems  than  solutions. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row, and  the  next  day,  I  shall  speak  In 
greater  detail  about  the  bill.  This  is  a 
bad  bill.  It  was  recognized  to  be  a  bad 
bill  when  It  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  During  the  course  of 
the  hearings — 2,000  pages  of  it — witness 
after  witness  came  in  and  testified  In 
opposition  to  the  legislation.  This  Is 
essentially  the  bill  that  passed  the  House. 
The  bill  should  be  voted  down.  We 
should    have    another    opportunity    to 


take  care  of  the  old,  the  poverty  stricken, 
and  the  unfortunate  of  the  people  of 
America  and  give  them  the  cost  of  living 
increase  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to 
give  them  the  benefits  of  an  affluent  so- 
ciety which  the  majority  of  Americans 
now  enjoy. 

We  must  not  take  the  first  step  back- 
wards in  33  years  of  welfare  and  social 
security  legislation. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO   11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  previous 
order  calling  for  the  Senate  to  convene  at 
12  o'clock  tomorrow  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  this  evening.  It 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG 
OF  OHIO  TOMORROW  MORNING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  YoungI 
be  recognized  tomorrow  morning,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  Journal, 
for  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT    UNTIL    11    AM.. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  al- 
tered, that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  amd  24  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
December  12,  1967,  at  11  ajm. 


*■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11,  1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chapl£iin,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  the  peace  of  God  rule  in  your 
hearts. — Colossians  3:  15. 

O  God,  our  Father,  who  ait  above  us 
and  yet  within  us,  afar  off  yet  very  near, 
we  pause  in  silence  before  Thee  knowing 
that  with  Thee  all  of  life  glows  with 
meaning  amd  grows  with  purpose.  Quiet 
the  turmoil  in  our  spirits:  soothe  the  Ir- 
ritations In  our  hearts  and  In  quietness 
and  confidence  may  we  open  the  inner 
doors  of  our  being  to  Thee. 

Speak  to  us  through  our  consciences 
and  help  us  to  be  more  honest  with  our- 
selves and  more  friendly  with  others. 

Speak  to  us  through  our  wills  and  help 
us  to  choose  the  right  way  that  the  deci- 
sions made  this  day  may  make  the  days 
to  come  useful  and  joyful  for  all. 
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Speak  to  us  through  the  needs  of  the 
world  and  help  us  to  live  In  the  confi- 
dence that  justice  can  conquer  injustice 
peace  can  overcome  war,  and  that  love 
is  stronger  than  hate. 

So  speak  to  us  and  to  all  our  people 
that  this  advent  season  may  bear  witness 
to  a  new  birth  of  Thy  spirit  In  the  hearts 
Of  men.  In  the  name  of  Christ  we  pray 
Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  December  7,  1967.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Anington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
foUowing  titles: 

H.K.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Rene 
Jose  THay; 

H.R.  1670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
George  H.  Edler; 

H.R.  1894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our 
I^dy  of  Piuar  Catholic  Church  in  Santa 
Ana.  Calif.;  =»"«» 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319 
Of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
permit  naturalization  for  certain  employees 
of  U.S.  nonprofit  organization*  engaged  In 
disseminating  Information  which  signifl- 
canUy  promotes  U-S.  Interest,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

B..R.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  Incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accoimts; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Da  Vila; 

H.R.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlclo  Candela.  MJD.; 

-^vn^^K^^wV.^  "*^  '""^  *^*  """^  o'  Israel 
^^— Mizrahy,  MJ3.; 

rh^:,^^^«i^  **=*  '*^  ^^  «■*"«'  ^  Isaac 
Chervony,  M.D.; 

•^I^-^^^^    ^°   *<=*   '°'   *^e   relief   of   Dr. 
Eduardo  Enrique  Ramos; 

H.R.3889.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.; 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel A.  Turbat; 

HJt.  5186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ar- 
mando Cobelo; 

*^f':,^^Y'-  ^°  **=*  ""■  ****  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

E  Gmi^^^'  "^  ***  *°'^  the  reUef  of  Raymond 

UJt.  6088.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Man- 
uel Jose  Goto; 

HJi.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mw 
Inge  Hemmersbach  HUton; 

HJi.  6670.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Vlr- 
glllo  A.  Ganganelll  Valle; 

HJI.  6766.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr  Raul 
Gustavo  Fors  Docal; 

HJi.  7890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr 
JoseSna  Qulntos  Marcelo; 

EJl.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Jose  A.  Rico  Pem&ndez; 

HJI.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Kem- 
eslo  Vazquez  Pemandei:; 

HJI.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo; 

H.R.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joree 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  M  J>.; 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr  Ra- 
quel  Maria  Cruz-Flores; 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Ouillermo 
Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

H.R.  9081.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose- 
nna  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

T  ^;  ^^'^*-  ^°  ***  '°'  "le  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk;  "^ 


HR.  10449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  CamlUe 
Antta  Dobson; 

r,  ^;?\  li?®*-  *°  **=*  **>  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region  and 
14    1960^"^  **^^  objectives  of  the  act  of  July 

*J^^-}}^^^-  *^  "''*  ^  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  act  of  1938  as 
amended  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  peanut 
acreage  allotments;   and 

H  R.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 

n«^f  r.^  *^^  ^***''  °'  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 

t  »e  ?T  f  i^"  ^''^  reciprocity  as  set  forth  In 
title  11  of  the  act  of  April  14.  1965  (79  Stat 

fct  anH  .rTiK**''*!^  *°  ^^  Congress  In  that 
^tL  ,^=^.  ^^^  ^''^  °^  November  1,  1965  (79 
llts)        ^'  ""^  November  a.  1966  (80  Stat. 

QoT^f  niessage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
Which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

M«^v?^^^'  •^  ^^  ^°'  <**  "lief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Chrlstos  Photinos-Svoronos- 

.,.5;^  D^''?-  •^^  **='  ^°^  *^«  'eUef  of  Pana- 
glotis  Paulus; 

«n^th-°i^°-  ^  ^''^  ^°^  "*«  "Hef  of  Chrl- 
santhe  Savas  Karatapanls; 

fnf  f^'  °^d°'  ^  "''^  *°  "****  a  '^ew  division 
for  the  Western  district  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

n.5'^,,11'^",*^  ^"^  *°  '=°'^"  ^S-  Citizenship 
pc^thumously  upon  Pfc.  Alfred  Sevenaki- 

HJi.  9063.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional   Claims    SetUement   Act    of    1949    as 

inatlon  of  certain  claims  of  American  na- 
tion's   and  for  other  purposes;   and 

for  Fori^f^^A^  f*"*  °^*^''K  appropriations 
l^  ♦^  j^  Assistance  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
fif^^f,,^"^^^  "P°"  its  amendments  to 
the  bui  (HJI.  13893)  entiUed  "'An  act 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  assist- 
ance and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,"  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 
Pastore,  Mr.  Haydek,  Mr.  McClellan.' 
Mr.  MAcmjsoN,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr  Mow- 
RONEY,  Mrs  Smith.  Mr.  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  and  Mr.  Mxjndt  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowmg  titles: 

ir^'^^y'  ^  **^l*°  Improve  certain  benefits 
t^r,!^  7?"  ^^°  "*"*  •«  high-risk  sltua- 
"°°s-  apd  for  other  purposes;   and 

8.2126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  &nd 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965.  ^^ 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  LTend- 
ments  of  the  House  to  the  biU  (S.  2388) 
entlUed  "An  act  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs  to  author- 
ize an  Emergency  Employment  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
^^  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HP 
10595)  entitled  "An  act  to  prohibit  ?«-' 
tain  banks  and  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions  from  fostering  or  participating  In 
gambling  activlUes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR 
13510)  entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the 
basic  pay  for  members  of  the  uniformed 
services,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
6167)  entlUed  "An  act  to  authorize  the 
extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  in  existence  and  a  new  loan  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bUIs  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  51  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division,  Rogue  River  Basin 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes- 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Daisy  O 
Merritt; 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Pe 
Benito  Supnet; 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Paul  L  Mar 
garet.  and  Josephine  Kirsteatter; 

S.  989.  An  act  to  provide  Improved  Judi- 
cial machinery  for  the  selection  of  Federal 
Juries,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8  1062.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  8. 
Cvetan,  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired); 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Dean; 

8.  1247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  eSommls- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  In 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
used or  unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets  and 
the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  pubUc  spaces, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  at 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act; 

S.  2018.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irva  Q 
Franger; 

E.  Stei'eto"^  *'*  "^  "^"  '^"^'  °'  "^^  J««P^ 

a  2132  An  act  few  the  relief  of  Dr.  Eobert 
L.  Cespedes; 

T  ^'  ^.\*^-  *°  *'^  '°'"  ^''e  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
J.  uuijarro; 

8.  2249.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Mario 
o.  Mendez; 

Of  Ma'^halfm^  •  ''"  "^^  '•"*'  '^  *^«  «'"'^*y 

Mlch'S/e  AJ:rb:?h;'"   '""^    ""''   °'   ^^"«^ 

S.  2380.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  VUla-Campos; 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Teobaldo 
Cuervo-CastUlo; 

S  2404.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Heri- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez; 

S.  2477.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Pane 
Luke  Chlu;  ' 

8.  2488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  RaiU 
Agustm  Pereira-Valdes; 

S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia; 

8^2492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo 
E.  Arteaga; 

S.  2495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Ortiz  Bicote;  and 


S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
ofllclaUy  recognize  the  160th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  IlUnols  to  the 
Union. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  R.  13893.  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED AGENCIES.  1968 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJI.  13893) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  agencies  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  imderstand  it 
the  other  body  has  added  between  $500 
million  and  $600  million,  well  above  a 
half  billion  dollars,  to  the  so-called  for- 
eign aid  bin  as  it  left  the  House.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  would 
like  to  have  the  House  instruct  the  con- 
ferees at  this  time  to  stay  with  the  House 
position  or  await  further  developments? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from^  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  House  conferees  at 
this  time.  The  House  conferees  have  had 
a  very  good  record  In  the  past  of  bring- 
ing back  conference  reports  to  the  House 
that  followed  pretty  much  the  same  form 
in  which  the  bills  were  passed  by  the 
House.  I  would  hope  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  withdraw  his  reservation  of 
objection  now.  and  give  the  conferees  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  conference,  and  at 
the  proper  time,  if  we  are  not  able  to 
hold  the  House  position  in  substance,  we 
may  then  come  back  and  ask  for  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  noted  last  week  that  the 
gold  supply  of  this  country  has  now 
dwindled  to  only  a  little  more  than  $12 
billion  from  a  stock  of  gold  that  we  had 
a  few  years  ago  of  some  $29  billion.  It 
has  been  my  hope  that  the  foreign  hand- 
out bill  would  be  one  place  where  we 
could  practice  economy  and  demonstrate 
to  the  American  people  that  we  recognize 
a  very  serious  financial  situation  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  as- 
sure the  gentleman  we  are  going  to  take 
all  those  things  into  account  when  we  go 
to  conference.  It  will  not  be  a  qmck  and 
easy  conference.  I  remember  one  year 
when  we  were  in  conference  on  Christ- 
mas Eve.  Conceivably,  that  could  hap- 
pen again.  We  certainly  are  not  going 
to  go  to  this  conference  with  the  inten- 
tions of  capitulating  to  the  other  body, 
that  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  I^;>eaker,  In  view  of 


the  gentleman's  Intention  and  assurance 
of  upholding  the  position  of  the  House, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Passman.  Rooney  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen of  Washington,  Messrs.  Cohklan, 
Long  of  Maryland,  McFall,  Mahon. 
Shriver,  Conte.  Mrs.  Reid  of  IlllnoLs,  and 
Messrs.  Riecle  and  Bow. 


fostering  or  partkipfttlng  in  gamWlng 
activities. 


PERMISSION  TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT  TO  PILE  A  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT  ON  H.R.  12080. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1967 

Mr.  MTTiia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight,  December  11,  1967,  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  12080.  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemian  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  advise  the  House,  in  answer  to 
the  question  that  we  have  been  custom- 
arily making  at  this  juncture,  if  the  con- 
ference has  been  completed  and  the  re- 
port is  printed  and  ready  for  filing? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Yes.  The  conference  was 
completed  last  Thursday  sometime, 
around  8  or  8:30. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Judged  from 
the  news  media  this  was  true.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it  from  the  gentleman,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY,  DE- 
CEMBER 13,  1967 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
C^lahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  unanimous  consent  which  was  just 
obtained  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  after  consulting 
with  him  and  other  Members  of  the  lead- 
ership, I  desire  to  advise  the  House  that 
the  gentleman  will  plan  to  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week. 


PROmBITING  CERTAIN  BANKS  AND 
SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS FROM  FOSTERING  OR 
PARTICIPATING  IN  GAMBLING  AC- 
TlVri'lKS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
10595).  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and 
savings    and    loan    associations    from 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 
NEEDS  A  NEW  NAME 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
George  Washington  University  needs  a 
riewname. 

The  Father  of  our  Country,  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  hero 
of  Valley  Forge,  and  the  epitome  of 
patriotism  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the 
Republic,  would  resent  the  use  of  his 
name  on  a  school  whose  president  issues 
a  directive  suspending  all  military  re- 
cruiting on  the  campus. 

Bear  in  mind.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
recruiters  are  not  a  part  of  the  selective 
service.  The  recruiters  seek  volunteers 
only. 

Perhaps  Arnold-Carmlchael  University 
would  be  a  better  name.  Surely  Benedict 
and  Stokely  would  be  proud. 


JUNK  MAIL  LOBBYING 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  wtis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  ^^rginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  seen  many  examples  of 
lobbying  in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  I 
believe  no  lobby  has  been  as  rough,  ruth- 
less, and  cynical  as  those  Interests  seek- 
ing lower  rates  for  third-class  mail. 

Here  Is  the  latest  example.  A  promi- 
nent citizen  in  my  congressional  district 
was  offered  by  an  intermediary  a  political 
war  chest  in  excess  of  $100,000  to  try  and 
eliminate  me  from  Congress  in  1968.  This 
potential  candidate  told  me  he  was  so 
sickened  by  the  natiu-e  of  the  offer  that 
he  turned  it  down  with  the  observation 
that  he  himself  agreed  that  third-class 
mail  should  pay  its  way.  The  same  inter- 
ests then  approached  him  again,  stating 
that  they  did  not  care  how  he  felt,  be- 
cause anybody  would  be  better  than  the 
present  Representative  of  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  West  Virginia, 
and  they  would  do  anything  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  Congressman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  $100,000  is  a  lot  of  money 
in  West  Virginia.  1  personally  doubt  if 
anyone  ever  spent  that  much  money  in 
a  congressional  campaign  in  our  State. 
We  have  heard  many  stories  about  direct- 
mail  concerns  claiming  that  higher  third- 
class  rates  will  throw  them  out  of 
business. 

If  the  Junk  mailers  can  afford  to  raise 
over  $100,000  in  order  to  launch  a  politi- 
cal campaign,  surely  they  can  afford  to 
pay  postage  rates  which  are  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  taxptayers  and  mailers  of 
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first-class  mall.  This  Just  shows  the 
lengrths  they  will  go  to  try  and  buy  a  seat 
In  Congress. 


December  11,  1967 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  RETURNS 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  been  advised  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael  will  arrive  in  New  York  this 
afternoon  at  3:40  p.m.  aboard  flight  707 
Air  Prance. 

At  that  time  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State  will  ask  him  for  his  passport,  a 
mild  slap  on  the  knuckles,  but  under 
present  law,  it  is  about  the  only  thing 
which  can  be  done  by  the  Passport  Divi- 
sion. 

I  am  however,  hoping  that  the  Justice 
Department  will  take  appropriate  action 
against  Carmichael.  He  has  been  quoted 
as  saying  he  Is  returning  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  his  statements. 

His  statements,  Mr.  Speaker,  make 
Stokely  Carmichael  guilty  of  sedition. 

I  have  called,  written,  and  pleaded 
with  our  Justice  Department  to  take  ac- 
tion against  this  seditious  demagog. 
Justice  has  responded  with  an  Incredi- 
ble amount  of  study. 

However,  the  law  on  sedition  Is  very 
clear.  I  have  even  had  a  treatise  on  the 
law  on  sedition,  as  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Inserted  into  the 
Congressional  Record  more  than  5 
months  ago  for  the  edification  of  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Yet  this  morning.  Justice  responded  to 
the  announcement  of  Carmichael's  re- 
turn by  saying  it  was  studying  the  mat- 
ter. 

Historically,  we  say  that  justice  is 
supposed  to  be  blind.  If  action  is  not 
taken  by  the  Justice  Department  today, 
I  would  say  that  Justice  Department  is 
blind  to  violations  of  the  law. 


THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  AGAIN 
A  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  December  10,  was  the  150th 
birthday  of  our  State  of  Mississippi.  On 
the  10th  of  December  1817,  Mississippi 
became  the  20th  State  to  come  Into  the 
Nation.  We  have  served  under  the 
Spanish  flag,  the  French  flag,  back  to  the 
Spanish  flag,  then  the  English  flag  the 
flag  of  the  United  States,  the  Confed- 
erate flag,  and  back  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  where  we  will  stay.  Our 
first  Governor  was  David  Holmes  and  the 
State  capital  was  located  near  Natchez. 

We  are  celebrating  this  great  occasion 


In  various  ways  down  in  Mississippi.  I 
commend  the  Governor  and  the  sesqui- 
centennlal  committee  in  their  detailed 
plans  for  this  celebration. 

We  have  had  a  colorful  150  years  In  our 
State.  I  also  feel  the  next  30  years,  before 
the  turn  of  the  century,  will  be  years  of 
great  economic  benefit  for  our  people  and 
further  improve  the  per  capita  Income 
for  Mlssissippians. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  commimlcation  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OfncE  OF  THE  Clerk, 
House  or  Rephesbntatives, 
Washington,  D.C..  December  11, 1967. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 
U.S.  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeak  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  transmit- 
ting herewith  a  sealed  envelope  received  by 
my  office  at  11:45  p.m.,  Friday,  December  8, 
1967.  from  the  White  House  and  said  to  con- 
tain H.R.  162.  an  Act  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  United  States  vessels  a  lien  on  those 
vessels  for  their  wages  and  for  certain  dis- 
bursements, and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
Respectfully  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jennings. 

Clerk. 

TO  GRANT  MASTERS  OF  CERTAIN 
U.S.  VESSELS  A  LIEN  ON  VESSELS 
FOR  THEIR  WAGES  AND  FOR 
CERTAIN  DISBURSEMENTS— VETO 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC 
NO.  196) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  HJl.  162  without  my 
approval. 

This  measure  could  seriously  endanger 
private  financing  for  ship  construction. 

It  could  lead  to  far  greater  Government 
subsidies  for  the  merchant  fleet — and 
place  an  undue  and  unnecessary  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  could  also  result  In  extended  litiga- 
tion. 

In  short,  HJl.  162  is  bad  public  policy. 

The  preferred  ship  mortgage  Is  a  use- 
ful and  time-tested  private  financing  de- 
vice for  building  our  merchant  fleet.  The 
holders  of  these  mortgages  are  now  se- 
cured creditors.  Under  existing  law.  their 
liens  are  paid  immediately  after  those  for 
seamen's  wages,  tort  judgments,  or  other 
contract  liens  which  attached  prior  to  the 
preferred  mortgage. 

The  mischief  in  HJl.  162  Is  this:  It 
would— for  the  first  time — give  the  high- 
est priority  lien  to  those  who  contract 
with  the  sMp's  master  for  ship  supplies 
and  other  Items.  As  a  result.  It  places 
these  suppliers  and  contractors  in  a  su- 
perior position  to  the  holders  of  pre- 
ferred ship  mortgages. 

In  substance,  HM.  162  could  reduce  the 
preferred  mortgageholder  virtually  to 
the  status  of  an  unsecured  creditor. 

This  could  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
the  preferred  ship  mortgage  as  a  means 
of   privately   financing   merchant   ship 


construction — a  method  which  Congress 
Itself  authorized  and  approved  In  the 
Ship  Mortgage  Act  of  1920. 

Some  portions  of  H.R.  162  are  desir- 
able. I  believe  it  Is  wise  to  give  the  master 
of  a  vessel  a  lien  for  his  wages  that  would 
have  the  same  high  priority  as  a  seaman 
has  for  his.  This  affords  the  master 
greater  protection  for  the  fruits  of  his 
labor. 

If  the  Congress  enacts  a  bill  so  safe- 
guarding the  ship  master's  wages — with- 
out the  offending  provision  I  have  dis- 
cussed above — I  would  be  happy  to  ap- 
prove It. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  December  8. 1967. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  bill  and  message  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  AREND8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoUNo.428J 

Annunzlo  Fountain  Lukena 

Aahbrook  Frellnghuysen  McE^ren 

Ashley  Pulton,  Tenn.  Martin 

Bates  Halleck  MatbUs,  Md. 

Bell  Hardy  Michel 

Boiling  Harrison  Nichols 

Broomfleld  Harsha  Resnlck 

Carter  Heckler,  tiass.  St.  Onge 

Cellar  Henderson  Slkes 

Oowger  Herlong  Snyder 

Dickinson  Hosmer  Stratton 

Dlngell  King,  NY.  Watson 

Ilrlenborn  Kornegay  WUlls 

Flno  Kuykendall  Wyatt 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  On  this  roUcall  389  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  imanlmous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2388)  to  provide  an  improved  Economic 
Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  continued  operation  of  economic  op- 
portunity programs,  to  authorize  an 
Emergency  Employment  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
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The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  fellows: 

Cotmaxscz  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1012) 

The  committee  of  confereiu:e  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Ho»is»s  on  tlM 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3388)  to  provide  an  Improved  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
continued  operation  of  economic  opportunity 
programs,  to  authorize  an  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  House  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967.' 
"a-uthorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
programs  under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  (other  than  part  C  of  title  I  of 
such  Act) ,  there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1968,  the  sum  of  $1,980,000,000,  of  which, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  616  of 
such  Act.  the  amounts  appropriated  or  made 
available  by  appropriation  Act  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $295,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  such 
Act,  $476,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  part  B  of  title  I,  $60,000,000  for  the  pur- 
jwse  of  carrying  out  part  D  of  title  I,  $950.- 
0(X),000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  title 
n,  $20,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
part  A  of  title  m  $27,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title  m.  $10,000.- 
000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
406  of  title  IV.  $70,000,000  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  oat  part  A  of  title  V,  $25,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  part  B  of  title 
V.  $16,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
title  VI,  and  $31,000,000  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  title  Vm,  and  there  Is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $2,180,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969. 

"TITLE    I — AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    ECO- 
NOMIC OPPORTUNITY   ACT 

"JOB  CORPS  AMXNDMENT8 

"Sec  101.  Part  A  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

•*  Tart  A — Job  Corps 

"  'STATEMKNT  OF  PURPOSR 

"  'Sec.  101.  This  part  establishes  a  Job 
Corps  fcM'  low-Income,  disadvantaged  yoimg 
men  and  women,  sets  forth  standards  and 
procedures  for  selecting  Individuals  as  en- 
rollees  In  the  Job  Corps,  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  residential  and  or  nonresidential 
centers  In  which  enroUees  wUl  participate  In 
Intensive  programs  of  education,  vocational 
training,  work  experience,  counseling,  and 
other  activities,  and  prescribes  various  other 
powers,  duties,  and  responsibilities  incident 
to  the  c^eratlon  and  continuing  development 
of  the  Job  Corps.  Its  purpose  Is  to  assist 
young  persons  who  need  and  can  benefit 
from  an  unusually  intensive  program,  oper- 
ated In  a  group  setting,  to  become  more  re- 
sponsible, employable,  and  productive  citi- 
zens; and  to  do  so  In  a  way  that  contributes, 
where  feasible,  to  the  development  of  Na- 
tional. State,  and  community  resources,  and 
to  the  development  and  dtss«nlnatlon  of 
techniques  for  working  with  the  disadvan- 
taged that  can  be  widely  utilized  by  public 
and  private  Institutions  and  agencies. 

■■  'ESTABLISKMENT  OP  THR  JOB  CORPS 

"  'Sec.  102.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  a 
'Job  Corps', 


"  'nnnvmxTAUS  elicibu;  for  tsk  joi  corps 

"  'Ssc  103.  To  beconke  aji  enxollee  In  the 
Job  Corps,  a.  yoxing  man  oi  woman,  must  ba 
a  person  who— 

"  '  ( 1)  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  has  attained  8hge  fourteen  but  not 
attained  age  twenty-two  at  the  time  of  en- 
rollment; 

"  '(2)  Is  a  low-Income  Indlviduxil  or  mem- 
ber of  a  low-Income  family  who  requires  ad- 
ditional education,  training,  or  Intensive 
counseling  and  related  assistance  In  order  to 
secure  and  hold  meaningful  employment, 
participate  successfully  In  regular  school- 
work,  qiiallfy  for  other  training  programs 
suitable  to  his  needs,  or  satisfy  Armed  Forces 
requirements; 

"'(3)  Is  currently  living  in  an  environ- 
ment so  characterized  by  cultural  depriva- 
tion, a  disruptive  homellfe.  or  other  dis- 
orienting conditions  as  to  substantially  Im- 
pair his  prospects  for  succeesfal  participa- 
tion In  any  other  {X'ogram  providing  needed 
training,  education,  or  assistance; 

"'(4)  is  determined,  after  careful  screen- 
ing as  provided  for  in  sections  104  and  106, 
to  have  the  present  capabilities  and  aspira- 
tions needed  to  complete  and  secure  the  full 
benefit  of  the  i»'agram  authorized  In  tbl« 
part,  and  to  be  free  of  medical  and  b^iavloral 
problems  so  serious  that  he  could  not  or 
would  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  discipline  or  pattern  of  work 
and  training  which  that  program  Involves; 
and 

"  '(5)  meets  such  other  standards  for  en- 
rollment as  the  Director  may  prescribe  (in- 
cluding special  standards  for  the  enrollment 
on  a  residential  basis  of  14  and  15  year  olds) 
and  agrees  to  comply  with  all  applicable 
Job  Corps  rules  and  regulations. 

"  "acRXRNDia  AifD  BKLXcnoir  op  appucants— 

GEKXRAL    PROVISIONS 

"  "Sec.  104.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
necessary  rules  for  the  screening  and  selec- 
tion of  applicants  for  enrollment  In  the  Job 
Corps.  To  the  extent  practicable,  these  rules 
shall  be  Implemented  thnrugh  arrangements 
which  make  use  of  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions such  as  community  action  agencies, 
public  employment  offices,  professional 
groups,  and  labor  organizations.  The  rules 
shall  establish  specific  standards  and  pro- 
cedures for  conducting  screening  and  selec- 
tion activities;  shall  encourage  recruitment 
through  agencies  and  individuals  having  con- 
tact with  youths  over  substantial  periods  of 
time  and  able,  accordingly,  to  offer  reliable 
information  as  to  their  needs  and  problems; 
and  shall  provide  for  necessary  consultation 
with  other  individuals  and  organizations, 
including  wnirt,  probation,  parole,  law  en- 
forcement, education,  welfare,  and  medical 
authorities  and  advisers.  They  shall  also  pro- 
vide for — 

"'(1)  the  interviewing  of  each  applicant 
for  the  purpose  of — 

"'(A)  determining  whether  his  educa- 
tional and  vocational  needs  can  best  be  met 
through  the  Job  Corps  or  any  alternative 
program  in  his  home  community; 

"  '(B)  obtaining  from  the  applicant  per- 
tinent data  relating  to  his  background,  needs, 
and  Interests  for  evaluation  In  determining 
his  eligibility  and  potental  assignment;  and 

"  '(C)  giving  the  applicant  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  Job  Corps  program  and  mak- 
ing clear  what  will  be  expected  of  him  as  an 
enroUee  In  the  event  of  his  acceptance. 

"  '  (2 )  the  conduct  of  a  careful  and  system- 
atic inquiry  concerning  the  applicant's 
background  for  the  effective  development 
and,  as  appropriate,  clarification  of  lnform&- 
tlon  concermng  his  age.  citizenship,  school 
and  draft  status,  health,  employabllity,  past 
behAvlor,  family  Income,  environment,  and 
other  matters  related  to  a  determination  of 
his  eUglbUlty. 

"'(b)  The  Director  shall  make  no  pay- 
ments   to    any    individual    or    organisation 


solely  as  compensation  for  the  service  of  re- 
ferring the  names  of  candidates  for  enroll- 
ment tn  the  Job  Corps. 

"•(c)  The  Director  shall  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  assure  that  the  enrollment  of  the  Job 
Corps  includes  an  appropriate  number  of 
candidates  selected  rrom  rxiral  areas,  taking 
Into  account  the  proportion  of  eligible  youth 
who  reside  In  rural  areas  and  the  need  to  pro- 
vide residential  facilities  for  such  young  in 
order  to  meet  problems  of  wide  geographic 
dispersion. 

"  'SCRBRNIMA  ANB  SRILRCIIOIf SPBdAX. 

UXITATIOaiS 

"  "Sbc.  106.  (a)  No  Individual  shall  be  se- 
lected as  an  enrollee  unless  it  Is  determined 
that  there  is  reasonable  expectation  that  he 
can  partlclpete  successfully  In  group  situa- 
tions and  activities  with  other  enroUees,  that 
he  is  not  nkely  to  engage  In  actions  or  be- 
havior that  would  prevent  other  enroUees 
from  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  program  or 
be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
sound  discipline  and  aatlsfactory  relation- 
ships between  any  center  to  which  he  might 
be  assigned  and  surrounding  communities, 
and  that  he  manifests  a  basic  understanding 
of  both  the  rules  to  which  he  will  be  subject 
and  of  the  consequences  of  failure  to  observe 
those  rules.  Before  selecting  an  individual 
who  ha«  a  history  of  serloiis  and  violent  be- 
havior against  persons  or  property,  repetitive 
delinquent  acts,  narcotics  addiction,  or  other 
major  behavioral  aberrations,  the  Director 
shall  c^taln  a  finding  from  a  professionally 
qualified  person  who  knows  such  potential  en- 
roUee's  Individual  situation  that  there  is 
reasonable  expectation  that  his  conduct  wUl 
not  be  inimical  to  the  goals  and  success  of 
the  Job  Corpis  and  that  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  the  Job  Corps  will  h^  blm  to  over- 
come his  problem. 

"  '(b>  An  Individual  who  otherwise  quali- 
fies for  enrollment  may  be  selected  even 
though  be  is  on  probation  or  parole,  but  only 
If  bis  release  from  the  immediate  superri- 
sion  of  the  cognizant  probaUon  or  parole  of- 
ficials is  mutxially  satisfactory  to  those  of- 
ficials aitd  the  IMrector  and  does  not  violate 
applicable  laws  or  regulations,  and  if  the 
Director  has  arranged  to  provide  all  super- 
vision of  the  individual  and  aU  reports  to 
State  or  other  authorities  that  may  be  neces- 
sary Xo  comply  with  applicable  probation  or 
pikTole  requirements. 

**  "motxMXHT   AifD  ASSKinmrr 

"  "Sbc.  106.  (a)  No  Individual  may  be  en- 
rolled In  the  Job  Corps  for  more  than  two 
years,  except  as  the  Director  may  authorlae 
in  special  cases. 

"'(b)  Elnrollment  In  the  Job  Corps  shall 
not  relieve  any  Individual  of  obligations  un- 
der the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Serv- 
ice Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  451  et  seq.) . 

"'(c)  Each  enroUee  (other  than  a  native 
and  citizen  of  Cuba  described  in  section 
600(3)  of  this  Act  or  a  permanent  resident  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
must  take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  af- 
firmation In  the  following  form:  "I  do  sol- 
emnly swear  (or  aOrm)  that  I  bear  true 
faith  and  allegiance  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  will  support  and  defend  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
against  all  its  enemies  foreign  and  domestic." 
The  provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code.  shaU  be  aH>Ucable  to 
this  oath  or  affirmation. 

"'(d)  After  the  Director  haa  datermlned 
whether  an  enroUee  is  to  be  assigned  to  a 
men's  training  center,  a  conservation  center, 
or  a  women's  training  center,  the  center  to 
which  he  shall  be  assigned  shall  be  that 
center  of  the  appropriate  type  In  which  a 
vacancy  exists  which  is  closest  to  the  en- 
rollee's  home,  exeept  that  the  Director,  on  an 
individual  iMtsis,  may  waive  this  requirement 
vten  overrlctlng'  considerations  yasXXtj  snob 
action.  Asstgnments  to  centrrs  in  areas  aaore 
x«not*  frcKn   the  enrc^tee's  homa  shall  be 
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carefully  limited  to  situations  In  which  such 
action  U  necessary  In  order  to  Insure  an 
equitable  opportvmlty  for  disadvantaged 
youth  from  various  sections  of  the  country 
to  participate  in  the  program,  to  prevent  un- 
due delays  in  the  assignment  of  Individual 
enroUees,  to  provide  an  assignment  which 
adequately  meets  the  educational  or  other 
needs  of  the  enroUee  or  is  necessary  for 
efficiency  and  economy  In  the  operation  of 
the  program. 

'"(e)  Assignments  of  male  enroUees  shall 
be  made  so  that,  at  any  one  time,  at  least  40 
per  centtmi  of  those  enroUees  are  assigned 
to  conservation  centers,  as  described  in  sec- 
tion 107,  or  to  other  centers  or  projects  where 
their  work  activity  is  primarily  directed  to 
the  conservation,  development,  or  manage- 
ment of  pubUc  natural  resources  or  recrea- 
tional areas  and  Is  performed  under  the 
direction  of  personnel  of  agencies  regularly 
responsible  for  those  functions. 

"  'JOB    COBPS    CENTERS 

"  'Sbc.  107.  (a)  The  Director  may  make 
agreements  with  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies,  or  private  organizations  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  Job  Corps  cen- 
ters. These  centers  may  be  residential  and/or 
nonresidential  in  character  and  shall  be  de- 
signed and  operated  so  as  to  provide  en- 
roUees, In  a  well-supervised  setting,  with  ed- 
ucation, vocational  training,  work  experience 
(either  in  direct  program  activities  or 
through  arrangements  with  employers ) , 
counseling,  and  other  services  appropriate  to 
their  needs.  The  centers  shall  Include  con- 
servation centers,  to  be  known  as  ClvlUan 
Conservation  Centers,  to  be  located  primarily 
in  rural  areas  and  to  provide,  in  addition  to 
other  training  and  assistance,  programs  of 
work  experience  focused  upon  activities  to 
conserve,  develop,  or  manage  public  natural 
resources  or  public  recreational  areas  or  to 
assist  In  developing  community  projects  in 
the  public  Interest.  They  shall  also  Include 
men's  and  women's  training  centers  to  be 
located  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas  and  to 
provide  activities  which  shall  include  train- 
ing and  other  services  appropriate  for  en- 
roUees who  can  be  expected  to  participate 
successfuUy  in  training  for  specific  types  of 
skiUed  or  semiskilled  employment. 

'"(b)  To  the  extent  feasible,  men's  and 
women's  training  centers  shall  offer  educa- 
tion and  vocational  training  opportunities, 
together  with  supportive  services,  on  a  non- 
residential basis  to  participants  in  programs 
described  in  part  B  of  thU  title.  Such  op- 
portunities may  be  offered  on  a  reimbursable 
basis  or  through  such  other  arrangements  as 
the  Director  may  specify. 

"  'PROGBAM    AOrlVlTlES 

"  'Sec.  108.  (a)  Each  Job  Corps  center  shaU 
be  op>erated  so  as  to  provide  enroUees  with  an 
intensive,  well-organized  and  fully  supervised 
program  of  education,  vocational  training, 
work  experience,  planned  avocational  and 
recreational  activities,  physical  rehabilita- 
tion and  development,  and  counseling.  To 
the  ftiUest  extent  feasible,  the  required  pro- 
gram for  each  enrolle*  shall  Include  activi- 
ties designed  to  assist  him  In  choosing  real- 
istic career  goals,  coping  with  problems  he 
may  encounter  In  his  home  community  or  in 
adjusting  to  a  new  community,  and  plan- 
ning and  managing  his  daily  affairs  In  a 
manner  that  will  best  contribute  to  long- 
term  upward  mobility.  Center  programs 
shall  Include  required  participation  In  center 
maintenance  support  and  related  work  ac- 
tivity as  appropriate  to  assist  enroUees  In 
increasing  their  sense  of  contribution,  re- 
sponsibility, and  discipline. 

"'(b)  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Direc- 
tor may  arrange  for  enroUee  education  and 
vocational  training  through  local  pubUc  or 
private  educational  agencies,  vocational  edu- 
cational Institutions,  or  technical  institutes 
where  these  institutions  or  institutes  can 
provide  training  comparable  in  cost  and  sub- 
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stantlally  equivalent  In  quaUty  to  that  which 
he  could  provide  through  other  means. 

'"(c)  Arrangements  for  education  shall,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  provide  opportunities  for 
qualified  enroUees  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  high 
school;  and  the  Director,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  shaU  develop  certificates 
to  be  Issued  to  enroUees  who  have  satisfac- 
torily completed  their  services  in  the  Job 
Corps  and  which  will  reflect  the  enroUee's 
level  of  educational  attainment. 

"  '(d)  The  Director  shaU  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  asBirre  that  Job  Corps  work-experi- 
ence programs  or  activities  do  not  displace 
presently  employed  workers  or  impair  ex- 
isting contracts  for  service  and  wlU  be  co- 
ordinated with  other  work-experience  pro- 
grams in  the  community. 

"  'AIXOWANCE   and    Stn»POBT 

"  'Sec.  109.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
enrollees  with  sacb.  personal,  travel,  and  leave 
aUowances,  and  such  quarters,  subelstence, 
transportation,  equipment,  clothing,  recrea- 
tional services,  and  other  expenses  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  to  their  needs. 
Personal  aUowances  shall  be  established  at 
a  rate  not  to  exceed  $35  per  month  during 
the  first  six  months  of  an  enroUee's  partici- 
pation in  the  program  and  not  to  exceed  $50 
per  month  thereafter,  except  that  allowances 
In  excess  of  $36  per  month,  but  not  exceeding 
$50  per  month,  may  be  provided  from  the  be- 
ginning of  an  enroUee's  participation  if  it 
is  expected  to  be  of  less  than  six  months' 
dxiration,  and  the  Director  Is  authorized  to 
pay  personal  aUowances  in  excess  of  the  rates 
specified  herein  in  unusual  circumstances  as 
determined  by  him.  Such  allowances  shall  be 
graduated  up  to  the  maximum  so  as  to  en- 
courage conunued  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram, achievement  and  the  best  use  by  the 
enroUee  of  the  funds  so  provided  and  shaU 
be  subject  to  reduction  In  appropriate  cases 
as  a  disciplinary  measure.  To  the  degree 
reasonable,  enroUees  shall  be  required  to  meet 
or  contribute  to  costs  associated  with  their 
Individual  comfort  and  enjoyment  from  their 
personal  aUowances. 

"  '(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  specific 
rules  governing  the  accrual  of  leave  by  en- 
rollees. Except  In  the  case  of  emergency,  he 
shall  in  no  event  assume  transportation  costs 
connected  with  leave  of  any  enroUee  who 
has  not  completed  at  least  six  months  service 
In  the  Job  Corps. 

"  '(c)  The  Director  may  provide  each  for- 
mer enroUee,  upon  termination,  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $50 
for  each  month  of  satisfactory  participation 
In  the  Job  Corps.  No  enroUee  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  a  readjustment  allowance,  however, 
unless  he  has  remained  in  the  program  at 
least  ninety  days,  except  In  unusual  circum- 
stances as  determined  by  the  Director.  The 
Director  may,  from  time  to  time,  advance  to 
or  on  behalf  of  an  enroUee  such  portions  of 
his  readjustment  allowance  as  the  Director 
deems  necessary  to  meet  extraordinary  finan- 
cial obligations  Incurred  by  that  enroUee; 
and  he  may  also,  pursuant  to  rules  or  regula- 
tions, reduce  the  amount  of  an  enroUee's 
readjustment  allowance  as  a  penalty  for  mis- 
conduct during  participation  in  the  Job 
Corps.  In  the  event  of  an  enroUee's  death 
during  his  period  of  service,  the  amount  of 
any  unpaid  readjustment  allowance  shall  be 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  5682  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 

"  '(d)  Under  such  circumstances  as  the 
Director  may  determine,  a  portion  of  the 
readjiistment  allowance  of  an  enroUee  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  month  of  satisfactory 
service  may  be  paid  during  the  period  of 
service  of  the  enroUee  directly  to  a  spouse  or 
chUd  of  an  enroUee  or  to  any  other  relative 
who  draws  substantial  support  from  the  en- 
roUee. and  any  sum  so  paid  shall  be  supple- 
mented by  the  payment  of  an  equal  amount 
by  the  Director. 


STANDARDS   OF   CONDUCT 


"  'Sec.  110.  (a)  Within  Job  Corps  centers, 
standards  of  conduct  and  deportment  shall 
be  provided  and  stringently  enforced.  In  the 
case  of  violations  committed  by  enrollees, 
dismissals  from  the  Corps  or  transfers  to 
other  locations  shall  be  made  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  is  determined  that  retention 
In  the  Corps,  or  In  the  particular  Job  Corps 
center,  will  Jeopardize  the  enforcement  of 
such  standards  of  conduct  and  deportment 
or  diminish  the  opportunity  of  other  en- 
rollees. 

"'(b)  In  order  to  promote  the  proper 
moral  and  disciplinary  conditions  In  the  Job 
Corps,  the  individual  directors  of  Job  Corps 
centers  shall  be  given  full  authority  to  take 
appropriate  disciplinary  measures  against 
enroUees  including,  but  not  limited  to,  dis- 
missal from  the  Job  Corps,  subject  to  ex- 
peditious appeal  procedures  to  higher  au- 
thority, as  provided  under  regulations  set 
by  the  Director. 

"  'COMlrUNTFT    PARTICIPATION 

"'Sec.  ill.  The  Director  shaU  encourage 
and  shall  cooperate  in  activities  designed  to 
establish  a  mutually  beneficial  relationship 
between  Job  Corps  centers  and  surrounding 
or  nearby  communities.  These  activities  shaU 
include  the  establishment  of  community  ad- 
visory councils  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
joint  discussion  of  common  problems  and  for 
planning     programs     of     mutual     Interest. 
Whenever   possible,   such   advisory   councils 
ShaU  be  formed  by  and  coordinated   under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  in  advisory  council  affairs  shall 
be  encouraged  and  where  feasible  separate 
youth    councils   may   be   established,    to   be 
composed    of    representative    enrollees    and 
representative  young  people  from  the  com- 
munities. The  Director  shall  establish  nec- 
essary  rules   and   take   necessary   action   to 
assure    that   each   center    is    operated    In   a 
manner  consistent  with  this  section  with  a 
view  to  achieving,  so  far  as  possible,  objec- 
tives which  shall  include:    (1)    giving  com- 
munity officials  appropriate  advance  notice 
of   changes   in   center  rules,   procedures,  or 
activities  that  may  affect  or  be  of  interest  to 
the  community;    (2)    affording  the  commu- 
nity a  meaningful  voice  In  center  affairs  of 
direct  concern  to  it,  including  policies  gov- 
erning the  issuance  and  terms  of  passes  to 
enrollees:   (3)   providing  center  officials  with 
full  and  rapid  access  to  relevant  community 
g^roups  and  agencies,  including  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  agencies  which  work  with 
young   people   In   the   commumty;    (4)    en- 
couraging the  fullest  practicable  participa- 
tion of  enrollees  in  programs  or  projects  for 
conununity     improvement    or     betterment, 
with    adequate    advance    consultation    with 
business,  labor,  professional,  and  other  In- 
terested   community   groups   and   organiza- 
tions;   (5)    arranging  recreational,   athletic, 
or  similar  events  in  which  enroUees  and  lo- 
cal residents  may  participate  together;    (6) 
providing  community  residents  with  oppor- 
tunities to  work  with  enrollees  directly,  as 
part-time    instructors,    tutors,    or    advisers, 
either  In  the  center  or  in  the  community; 
(7)  developing,  where  feasible,  job  or  career 
opportunities  for  enroUees  in   the  commu- 
nity; and  (8)  promoting  interchanges  of  in- 
formation and   techniques  among,   and   co- 
operative projects  Involving,  the  center  and 
community  schools,  educational  institutions, 
and  agencies  serving  young  people. 

"  'COUNSELING    AND    JOB    PIJVCEMENT 

"'Sec.  112.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  counseling  and  testing  of  each  en- 
roUee at  regular  Intervals  to  follow  his  prog- 
ress in  educational  and  vocational  programs. 

"  '(b)  The  Director  shall  counsel  and  test 
each  enroUee  prior  to  hU  scheduled  termina- 
tion to  determine  his  capabUitles  and  shaU 
seek  to  place  him  In  a  Job  in  the  vocation  for 
which  he  Is  trained  and  in  which  he  is  likely 
to  succeed,  or  shall  assist  him  In  attaining 
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further  training  or  education.  In  placing  en- 
rollees In  Jobs,  the  Director  shall  utUlze  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  to  the 
fuUest  extent  possible. 

"•(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
arrangements  to  determine  the  status  and 
progress  of  termlnees  and  to  assure  that  their 
needs  for  further  education,  training,  and 
counseling  may  be  met. 

'"(d)  Upon  termination  of  an  enroUee's 
training,  a  copy  of  his  pertinent  records,  in- 
cluding data  derived  from  his  counseling  and 
testing,  other  than  confidential  information, 
shall  be  made  avaUable  immediately  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

"'(e)  The  Director  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible  In  accordance  with  section  637(b) 
of  thU  Act,  arrange  for  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance provided  for  in  section  109(c)  of  this 
Act,  less  any  sums  already  paid  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  that  section,  to  be  paid  to 
former  enrollees  (who  have  not  already  found 
employment)  at  the  public  employment 
service  office  nearest  the  home  of  any  such 
former  enroUee,  U  he  Is  returning  to  his 
home,  or  at  the  nearest  such  office  to  the 
community  In  which  the  former  enroUee  has 
indicated  an  Intent  to  reside.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  make  arrangements  by  which 
public  employment  service  officers  wUl  main- 
tain records  regarding  former  enroUees  who 
are  tb\is  paid  at  such  offices  Including  in- 
formation as  to — 

"  '(1)  the  number  of  former  enroUees  who 
have  declined  the  offices'  help  In  finding  a 
job; 

"'(2)  the  number  who  were  successfuUy 
placed  m  Jobs  without  further  education  or 
training; 

"'(3)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  training  before  being  placed 
in  Jobs  and  the  types  of  training  programs  In 
which  they  participated;  and 

"'(4)  the  number  who  were  found  to  re- 
quire further  remedial  or  basic  education  In 
order  to  quaUfy  for  training  programs,  to- 
gether with  information  as  to  the  types  of 
programs  for  which  such  former  enroUees 
were  found  unquaUfied  for  enrollment. 
If  the  Director  deems  it  advisable  to  utilize 
the  services  of  any  other  pubUc  or  private 
organization  or  agency  in  lieu  of  the  pubUc 
employment  office,  he  shall  arrange  for  that 
organization  or  agency  to  make  the  payment 
of  the  readjustment  allowance  and  main- 
tain the  same  types  of  records  regarding 
former  enrollees  as  are  herein  specified  for 
maintenance  by  pubUc  employment  service 
offices,  and  shall  furnish  copies  of  such  rec- 
ords to  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In  the  case  of 
enroUees  who  are  placed  in  Jobs  by  the  Di- 
rector prior  to  the  termination  of  their  par- 
ticipation In  the  Job  Corps,  the  Director  shall 
maintain  records  providing  pertinent  place- 
ment and  foUow-up  Information. 

"  'evaluation;      experiment AL     and      DEVELOP- 
MENTAL  PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  careful  and  systematic  evaluation  of 
the  Job  Corps  program,  directly  or  by  con- 
tracting for  Independent  evaluations,  with  a 
view  to  measiirlng  specific  benefits,  so  far 
as  practicable,  and  providing  information 
needed  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  program 
procedures,  policies,  and  methods  of  opera- 
tion. In  particular,  this  evaluation  shall  seek 
to  determine  the  costs  and  benefits  resulting 
from  the  use  of  residential  as  opposed  to 
nonresidential  facilities,  from  the  use  of  fa- 
cilities combining  residential  and  nonresi- 
dential components,  from  the  use  of  centers 
with  large  as  opposed  to  smaU  enrollments, 
and  from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro- 
gram sponsors,  including  public  agencies, 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  boards  of 
education,  and  private  corporations.  The 
evaluation  shaU  also  Include  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  comjiosed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  in  the  pro- 


gram. In  carrying  out  such  evaluations,  the 
Director  shaU  arrange  for  obtaining  the 
opinions  of  participants  about  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  program  and  shall 
consvQt  with  other  agencies  and  officials  In 
order  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness 
of  Job  Corps  techniques  with  those  used  in 
other  programs,  and  shall  endeavor  to  secure, 
through  employers,  schools,  or  other  Gov- 
ernment and  private  agencies  specific  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  residence  of  former 
enrollees,  their  employment  status,  compen- 
sation, and  success  in  adjusting  to  conunu- 
nlty  life.  He  shall  also  secure,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  slmUar  Information  directly  from 
enrollees  at  appropriate  intervals  foUowlng 
their  completion  of  the  Job  Corps  program. 
The  results  of  such  evaluation  shall  be  pub- 
Ushed  and  shaU  be  summarized  in  the  report 
required  by  section  608. 

"'(b)   The    Director    may    undertake    or 
make  grants  or  contracts  for  experimental, 
research,  or  demonstration  projects  directed 
to  developing  or  testing  ways  of  securing  the 
better  use  of  facilities,  of  encouraging  a  more 
rapid  adjustment  of  enrollees  to  conununlty 
life  that  wUl  permit  a  reduction  in  the  pe- 
riod of  their  enrollment,  of  reducing  trans- 
portation and  support  costs,  or  of  otherwise 
promoting  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
In  the  program  authorized  vinder  this  part. 
These   projects   shall   Include   one   or   more 
projects   providing    youths   with    education, 
training,  and  other  supportive  services  on  a 
combined     residential     and     nonresidential 
basis.  "The  Director  may.  If  he  deems  it  ad- 
visable, undertake  one  or  more  pilot  projects 
designed  to  involve  youth  who  have  a  history 
of  serious  and  violent  behavior  against  per- 
sons or  property,  repetitive  delinquent  acts, 
narcotics  addiction,  or  other  behavioral  aber- 
rations. Projects  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  developed  after  appropriate  consultation 
with   other  Federal  or  State  agencies   con- 
ducting similar  or  related  programs  or  proj- 
ects  and   with   the   prime  sponsors,   as  de- 
scribed m  part  B  of  this  title,  in  the  commu- 
nities where  the  projects  will  be  carried  out. 
They  may  be  undertaken  jointly  with  other 
Federal  or  federally   assisted   programs,   In- 
cluding programs  under  part  B  of  this  title, 
and  funds  otherwise  avaUable  for  activities 
under  those  programs  shall,  with  the  consent 
of   the   head   of   any   agency   concerned,   be 
available  to  projects  under  this  section  to  the 
extent  they  include  the  same  or  substantially 
similar   activities.   The   Director  may   waive 
any  provision  of  this  tltie  which  he  finds 
would  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  elements 
of  projects  under  this  subsection  essential 
to  a  determination  of  their  feasibUlty  and 
usefulness.  He  shall,  either  In  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  608  or  a  separate  annual 
document,  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
the  actions  taken  under  this  section,  includ- 
ing a  full  description  of  progress  made  In 
connection  with  combined  residential   and 
nonresidential  projects. 

"'(c)  In  order  to  determine  whether  up- 
graded vocational  education  schools  could 
eliminate  or  substantiaUy  reduce  the  school 
dropout  problem,  and  to  demonstrate  how 
communities  could  make  maximum  utlUza- 
tion  of  existing  educational  and  training  fa- 
ciUties,  the  Director,  In  cooperation  with 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  enter 
into  one  or  more  agreements  with  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  pay  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing and  operating  model  community  vo- 
cational education  schools  and  skill  centers. 
Such  faculties  shaU  be  centrally  located  In 
an  urban  area  having  a  high  dropout  rate,  a 
large  number  of  unemployed  youths,  and  a 
need  In  the  area  for  a  combination  voca- 
tional school  and  skUl  center.  No  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  entered  Into  unless  It  contains 
provisions  designed  to  assure  that — 
"  *(1)  a  Job  survey  be  made  of  the  area; 
"  '(2)  the  training  program  of  the  school 
and  sklU  center  refiect  the  job  market  needs 
as  projected  by  the  survey; 


"  '(3)  an  advisory  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  education, 
and  community  leaders  be  formed  to  foUow 
the  center's  activities  and  to  make  periodic 
recommendations  regarding  Its  operation; 

"  '(4)  arrangements  have  been  worked  out 
with  schools  in  the  area  and  the  adminis- 
trator of  the  skUl  center  for  maximum  uti- 
lization of  the  center  both  during  and  after 
school  hours;   and 

"  '(6)  such  accounting  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures as  the  Director  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  deem  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  project  wlU  be  pro- 
vided. 

"  'ADVISORY    BOARDS    AND    COMMITTEES 

"  'Szc.  114.  The  Director  shaU  make  use  of 
advisory  committees  or  boards  In  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps, 
and  the  operation  of  Job  Corps  centers, 
whenever  he  determines  that  the  avallabUlty 
of  outside^  advice  and  counsel  on  a  regular 
basis  would  be  of  substantial  benefit  In 
identifying  and  overcoming  problems,  in 
planning  program  or  center  development,  or 
In  strengthening  relationships  between  the 
Job  Corps  and  agencies.  Institutions,  or 
groups  engaged  in  related  activities.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shaU  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  functions  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 605  of  this  Act,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  question  Involving  the  Job  Corps; 
but  this  shall  not  prevent  the  establishment 
through  or  In  cooperation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  of  one  or  more  boards  or 
committees  under  this  section. 

"  'PARTICIPATION    OP    THE    STATES 

"  'Sec.  115.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  take  nec- 
essary action  to  facUltate  the  effective  par- 
ticipation of  States  In  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. Including,  but  not  limited  to,  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  State  agencies  on 
matters  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  ap- 
pUcable  State  laws,  standards  of  enroUee 
conduct  and  discipline,  the  development  of 
meaningful  work  experience  and  other  ac- 
tivities for  enrollees,  and  coordination  with 
State-operated  programs. 

"  '(b)  The  Director  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  States  to  assist  In  the  operation 
or  administration  of  State-operated  pro- 
grams which  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part.  The  Director  may,  pursuant  to  regula- 
tions, pay  part  or  aU  of  the  operative  or 
administrative  costs  of  such  programs. 

"  '(c)  No  Job  Corps  center  or  other  similar 
faculty  designed  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  shall  be  established  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed/establishment  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Governor,  and  such  plan  has  not  been 
disapproved  by  him  within  30  days  of  such 
submission. 

"  'APPLICATION   OF  PROVISIONS   OF   FHJERAL  LAW 

"  'Sec.  116.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specif- 
ically provided  In  the  following  paragraphs 
of  this  subsection,  enroUees  in  the  Job  Corps 
shall  not  be  considered  Federal  employees  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
relating  to  Federal  employment.  Including 
those  regarding  hours  of  work,  rates  of  com- 
pensation, leave,  unemployment  comi)ensa- 
tton,  and  Federal  employes'  benefits : 

•"(1)  For  purpqpes  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)  and 
tiUe  n  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  VS.C. 
401  et  seq.),  enroUees  shaU  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  and  any  service 
performed  by  an  individual  as  an  enroUee 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in  the 
employ  ot  the  United  States. 

"■(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  81  of  ttUe  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  (relating  to  compensation  to  Federal 
employees  few  work  Injuries) ,  enroUees  shall 
be  deemed  dvll  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  In  section  BlOl  of  title  5. 
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United  States  Code,  and  the  provislans  of 
that  subchapter  shall  apply  except  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(A)  The  term  "p»rformance  of  duty" 
shall  not  Include  any  act  of  an  enroUee  while 
abnent  from  his  or  her  assigned  post  of  duty, 
except  while  participating  in  an  activity  (in- 
cluding an  activity  while  on  pass  or  during 
travel  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty)  au- 
thorized by  or  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Job  Corps; 

■"(B)  In  computing  compensation  bene- 
fits for  disability  or  death,  the  monthly  pay 
of  an  earollee  shall  be  deemed  that  received 
under  the  entrance  salary  f<jr  a  grade  OS-3 
em-)loye=.  and  secUons  8113  (a)  and  (b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  shaU  apply  to 
enroneei:   and 

"•(C)  Compensation  for  disability  shall 
not  begin  to  accrue  until  the  day  following 
the  date  on  which  the  Injured  enroUee  Is 
terminater". 

"•(3)  For  purposes  of  the  Federal  tort 
claims  provisions  in  tiUe  28,  United  States 
Code,  enrollees  shall  be  considered  employees 
of  the  Government. 

'"(b)  When  the  Director  finds  a  claim  for 
dsjnage  to  persons  or  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Job  Corps  to  be  a  proper 
charge  against  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
not  cognizable  under  section  2672  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  he  may  adjust  and  settle 
It  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500. 

'"(c)  Personnel  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  are  deUUed  or  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
performance  of  agreements  made  by  the  Di- 
rector for  the  support  of  the  Corps  shall  not 
be  counted  in  compuUng  strength  under  any 
law  limiting  the  strength  of  such  services  or 
in  computing  the  percentage  authorized  by 
law  for  any  grade  therein. 

"  'SPECIAI,    LIMITATIONS 

•"Sec.  117.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  use 
any  funds  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  J\me  30,  1968, 
In  a  manner  that  will  increase  the  residential 
capacity  of  Job  Corps  centers  above  f  orty-flVe 
thousand  enroUees. 

"'(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  on  or  before  June  30. 
1968,  of  the  total  number  of  Job  Corps  en- 
rollees receiving  training,  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum shall  be  women.  The  Director  shall  im- 
mediately take  steps  to  achieve  an  enroll- 
ment ratio  of  50  per  centum  women  enroll- 
ees in  training  in  the  Job  Corps  consistent 
with  ( 1 )  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  (2)  sovmd  administra- 
tive practice,  and  (3)  the  socioeconomic, 
educational,  and  training  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served. 

"'(c)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary 
action  to  assure  that  for  any  fiscal  year  the 
direct  operating  costs  of  Job  Corps  centers 
which  have  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  nine  months  do  not  exceed  $6,900  per 
enrollee. 

"  "(d)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  all  studies,  evaluations, 
proposals,  and  daU  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  funds  in  the  course  of  the  op- 
eration of  any  conservation  or  training 
center  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

"  "POLrnCAI,    DISCRIMINATION    AND    POLITICAI. 
ACnVITT 

"  "Sbc.  118.  (a)  No  Officer  or  employee  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  make  any  inquiry  concerning  the  polit- 
ical affiliation  or  beliefs  of  any  enrollee  or 
applicant  for  enrollment  in  the  Corps.  All 
disclosures  concerning  such  matters  shall  be 
ignored,  except  as  to  such  membership  In 
political  parties  or  organizations  as  con- 
stitutes by  law  a  disqualification  for  Oovem- 
mer;t  employment.  No  discrimination  shall 
be  exercised,  threatened,  or  promised  by  any 
person  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  against  or  In  favor  of  any 
enrollee  In  the  Corps,  or  any  applicant  tor 


enrollment  in  the  Corps  because  of  his  politi- 
cal affiliation  or  beliefs,  except  as  may  b« 
specifically  authorized  or  required  by  law. 

'"(b)  No  officer,  employee,  or  enrollee  of 
the  Corps  shall  take  any  active  part  In  politi- 
cal management  or  in  poUtical  campaigns, 
except  as  may  be  provided  by  or  pxirsuant 
to  statute,  and  no  such  officer,  employee,  or 
enrollee  shall  use  his  official  po."-ition  or  In- 
fluence for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 
All  such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to 
vote  as  they  may  chooee  and  to  express,  in 
their  private  capacities,  their  opinions  on  all 
political  subjects  and  candidate?.  Any  officer, 
employee,  enrollee.  or  Federal  employee  who 
solicits  funds  for  poUtical  purposes  from 
members  of  the  Corps  shall  be  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  1925. 

'•(c)  Whenever  the  United  Statss  Civil 
Ssrvice  Commission  finds  that  any  person 
has  violated  the  foregoing  provisions,  it  shall, 
after  giving  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
exTilanation  to  the  officer  or  emplovee  or  en- 
rollee concerned,  certify  the  facts  to  the  Di- 
rector with  specific  instructions  as  to  dis- 
cipline or  dismissal  or  other  corrective  ac- 
tions.' 

"work   and  TRAtNINO  PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  102.  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Or.portunlty  Act  of  1964  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"  "Part  B — Work  and  Trainino  for  Yottth 

AND    AimTS 
"  'STATEMENT    OF    PTTRPOSE 

••  •Sec.  120.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
provide  useful  work  and  training  oppor- 
tunities, together  with  related  services  and 
assistance,  that  will  as-slst  low-Income  youths 
to  continue  or  resume  their  educaUon,  and 
to  help  unemployed  or  low-Income  persons, 
both  young  and  adult,  to  obtain  and  hold 
regular  competitive  employment,  with  maxi- 
mum opportunities  for  local  initiative  in 
developing  programs  which  respond  to  local 
needs  and  problems,  and  with  emphasis  upon 
a  comprehensive  approach  which  includes 
programs  using  both  public  and  private  re- 
sources to  overcome  the  complex  problems 
of  the  most  severely  disadvantaged  in  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  imemployment,  under- 
employment, and  low  income. 

"  'COMMTTNrrT     PROGRAM     AREAS     AND     COMPRE- 
HENSIVE    WORK     AND     TRAtNINC     PROCSAMS 

•"Sec.  121.  (a)  The  Director  shall  desig- 
nate or  recognize  community  program  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  conducting 
comprehensive  community  work  and  training 
programs. 

"  •(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  part,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multlclty.  « 
multlcounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  nelghljorhood  or  other  area  (irrespective  of 
boundaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
gram. The  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  responsible 
for  programs  relating  to  community  action, 
manpower  services,  physical  and  economic 
development,  housing.  educaUon.  health,  and 
other  community  services  to  eiHxiurage  the 
establishment  of  coterminous  or  comple- 
mentary boundaries  for  planning  purposes 
among  those  programs  and  comprehensive 
work  and  training  programs  assisted  under 
this  part. 

"  '(c)  A  comprehensive  work  and  training 
program  must  seek  to  provide  participants 
an  imbroken  sequence  of  services  which  will 
enable  them  to  obtain  and  hold  employ- 
ment. It  shall  provide  a  systematic  approach 
to  planning  and  implementation  Including 
the  linkage  of  relevant  component  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  with  one  another  and 
with  other  appropriate  public  and  private 
programs  and  activities.  It  shall  also  provide 
for  evaluation. 
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"  'PRIME    SPONSORS   AND  DELEGATE   AOENCIXS 

'•  'Sec.  122.  (a)  For  each  community  pro- 
gram area,  the  Director  shall  recognize  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  which 
shall  serve  as  the  prime  sponsor  to  receive 
funds  under  section  123  (except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  section  123(c)).  This  agency 
muEt  be  capable  of  planning,  administering 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program. 

••■(b)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  provide  for 
participation  of  employers  and  labor  orga- 
nizations in  the  planning  and  conduct  of 
the  comprehensive  work  and  trainlne 
programs. 

"'(c)  The  prime  sponsor  shall  be  en- 
couraged to  make  use  of  public  and  private 
organizations  as  delegate  agencies  to  carry 
out  componente  of  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  program,  including  without 
limitation  agencies  governed  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  poor  and  other  residents  of 
the  neighborhoods  or  rural  areas  served, 
educational  institutions,  the  public  em- 
ployment service,  the  public  welfare  agency, 
other  health  and  welfare  agencies,  private 
training  Institutions,  and  othn  capable 
public  and  private  organizations. 

••'(d)  The  prime  sponsor  and  delegate 
agencies  shall  provide  for  participation  of 
residents  of  the  area  and  members  of  the 
groups  served  in  the  planning,  conduct,  and 
evaluation  of  the  comprehensive  work  and 
training  program  and  Its  components.  Such 
persons  shall  be  provided  maximum  em- 
ployment opportunity  In  the  conduct  of 
component  programs,  including  opportunity 
for  further  occupational  training  and 
career  advancement. 

"  '(e)  The  Director  chall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  assure  that  programs  under  this  part 
have  adequate  internal  administrative  con- 
trols, accounting  requirements,  personnel 
standards,  evaluation  procedures,  and  other 
policies  as  may  be  necessary  to  promote  the 
effective  use  of  funds. 

"  'ELIGIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

"  'Sec.  123.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  In  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work  and  training  pro- 
grams or  componente  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

"  '  ( 1 )  programs  to  provide  part-time  em- 
ployment, on-the-job  training,  and  useful 
work  experience  for  studente  from  low-in- 
come families  who  are  In  the  ninth  through 
twelfth  grades  of  school  (or  are  of  an  age 
equivalent  to  that  of  students  In  such  grades) 
and  who  are  In  need  of  the  earnings  to  per- 
mit them  to  resume  or  maintain  attendance 
In  school; 

"'(2)  programs  to  provide  unemployed, 
underemployed,  or  low-income  persons  (aged 
sixteen  and  over)  with  useful  work  and  train- 
ing (which  must  Include  sufficient  basic  edu- 
cation and  institutional  or  on-the-job  train- 
ing) designed  to  assist  those  persons  to  de- 
velop their  maximum  occupational  iwtentlal 
and  to  obtain  regular  competitive  employ- 
ment; 

■"(3)  special  programs  which  Involve  work 
activities  directed  to  the  needs  of  those 
chronically  unemployed  poor  who  have  poor 
employment  prospecte  and  are  unable,  be- 
cause of  age.  lack  of  employment  opportu- 
nity, or  otherwise,  to  secure  appropriate  em- 
ployment or  training  assistance  under  other 
programs,  and  which.  In  addlUon  to  other 
services  provided,  will  enable  such  persons  to 
participate  in  projecte  for  the  betterment  or 
beautiacaUon  of  the  community  or  area 
served  by  the  program.  Including  without 
Umltatlon  acUvltles  which  will  contribute  to 
the  management,  oonservaUon,  or  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  recreational  areas. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government  parks, 
lilghways,  and  other  lands; 

"  '(4)  special  programs  which  provide  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons  with  Jobs 
leading   to  career   opportunlUes.  Including 
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.»  tvTies  of  careers.  In  programs  designed     ganlzation   other   than   a   prime  sponsor   to     unemployment    compensation,    and    Federal 
t    unnrwe  the  physical,  social,  economic,  or     carry  out  one  of  more  component  programs     employment  benefits. 
^Itural  condition  of  the  community  or  area     described  in  subsection  (a)  when  he  deter-  «•„ 

served  In  fields  Including  without  limitation 
health,  education,  welfare,  neighborhood  re- 
development, and  public  safety,  which  pro- 
vide maximum  prospecte  for  advancement 
and  continued  employment  without  Federal 
assistance,  which  give  promise  of  contrib- 
uting to  the  broader  adoption  of  new  meth- 
ods of  structuring   Jobs  and   new   methods 


mines,  after  soliciting  and  considering  com- 
mente  of  the  prime  sponsor.  If  any,  that  such 
assistance  woxild  enhance  program  effective- 
ness or  acceptance  on  the  part  of  persons 
served  and  would  serve  the  purposes  of  this 
part.  In  the  case  of  programs  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  financial  assist- 
ance may  l)e  provided  directly  to  local  or 
of  orovlding  Job  "ladder  opportunities,  and  state  educational  agencies  pursuant  to  agree- 
which  nrovide  opportunities  for  further  oc-      mente  between  the  Director  and  the  Secre- 

'^ ■        tary  of  Labor  providing  for  the  operation  of 

such     programs     under    direct     grants    or 
contracte. 

"  'SPECIAL    CONDITIONS 

"  'Sec.  124.  (a)  The  Director  shall  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  part  unless  he  determines.  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  that — 

■' '  ( 1 )  no  participant  will  be  employed  on 
projecte  Involving  poUtical  parties,  or  the 
construction,  operation,  or  maintenance  of 
so  much  of  any  facility  as  Is  used  or  to  be 
used  for  sectarian  Instruction  or  as  a  place 
for  religious  worship; 

"'(2)  the  program  will  not  result  In  the 
displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Impair 
existing  contracte  for  services,  or  result  in 
the  substitution  of  Federal  for  other  funds 
In  connection  with  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  performed; 

"•(3)  the  rates  of  pay  for  time  spent  in 
work-training  and  education,  and  other  con- 
ditions of  employment,  will  be  appropriate 
and  reasonable  In  the  light  of  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  work,  geographical  region, 
and  proficiency  of  the  participant;  and 

"•(4)  the  program  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  or  upward  mobility  of 
individual  partlclpante. 

"'(b)  The  Director  shall  terminate  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
part  in  any  case  In  which  he  determines 
that  any  person  charged,  in  whole  or  part, 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  is  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

'"(c)  For  programs  which  provide  work 
and  training  related  to  physical  improve- 
mente,  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
improvemente  which  will  be  substantially 
used  by  low-income  persons  and  families  or 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  ameni- 
ties or  facilities  in  urban  or  rural  areas 
having  high  concentrations  or  proportions 
of  low-income  persons  and  families. 

'"(d)  Programs  approved  under  this  part 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  con- 
tribute to  the  elimination  of  artificial  bar- 
riers to  employment  and  occupational  ad- 
vancement. 

"'(e)  Projecte  \inder  this  part  shall  pro- 
vide for  maximum  feasible  use  of  resources 
under  other  Federal  programs  for  work  and 
training  rjid  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector. 

"  'PROORAIC    PARTICIPANTS 

"  'Sec  126.  (a)  Partlclpante  In  programs 
under  this  part  must  be  unemployed  or  low- 
income  i)€r8ons.  The  Director,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Social  Security  Administrator, 
shall  establish  criteria  for  low  Income,  taking 
into  consideration  family  size,  urban-rural 
and  farm-nonfarm  differences,  and  other  rel- 
evant factors.  Any  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  from  a  low-income  family  if  the  family 
receives  cash  welfare  paymente. 

"'(b)  Partlclpante  must  be  permanent 
resldente  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

"'(c)  Partlclpante  shall  not  be  deemed 
Federal  employees  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Federal 
employment,  including  those  relating  to 
hours  of  work,  rates  of  compensation,  leave. 


cupational  training  to  facilitate  career  ad- 
vancement; 

"'(5)  special  programs  which  concentrate 
work  and  training  resources  in  urban  and 
rural  areas  having  large  concentrations  or 
proportions  of  low-Income,  unemployed  per- 
sons, and  within  those  rural  areas  having 
substantial  outmlgration  to  urban  areas, 
which  are  appropriately  focused  to  assure 
that  work  and  training  opportunities  are 
extended  to  the  most  severely  disadvantaged 
persons  who  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
benefit  from  such  opportunities,  and  which 
are  supported  by  specific  commltmente  of 
cooperation  from  private  and  public  em- 
ployers; 

"  '(6)  supportive  and  follow-up  services  to 
supplement  work  and  training  programs  un- 
der this  or  other  Acte  including  health  serv- 
ices, counseling,  day  care  for  children,  trans- 
portation assistance,  and  other  special 
services  necessary  to  assist  Individuals  to 
achieve  success  In  work  and  training  pro- 
grams and  in  employment; 

"  '(7)  employment  centers  and  mobile  em- 
ployment service  unite  to  provide  recruit- 
ment, counseling,  and  placement  services, 
conveniently  located  In  urban  neighbor- 
hoods and  rural  areas  and  easily  accessible 
to  the  most  disadvantaged; 

'•'(8)  programs  to  provide  incentives  to 
private  employers,  other  than  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed 
or  low-income  persons,  including  arrange- 
mente  by  direct  contract,  relmbursemente  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em- 
ployee might  not  be  fully  productive,  pay- 
ment for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  services,  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
employer  coste  of  sending  recruiters  Into 
luban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  unemployed,  or  low-income 
persons,  and  paymente  to  permit  employers 
to  provide  employees  resident  in  such  areas 
with  transportation  to  and  from  work  or  to 
reimburse  such  employees  for  such  trans- 
portation: Provided,  That  in  making  such 
relmbursemente  to  employers  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  the  wages  paid  any  employee 
stiall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  wage 
which  would  be  applicable  to  employment 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied  to  the  em- 
ployee and  he  was  not  exempt  under  section 
13  thereof;  and 

"'(9)  means  of  planning,  administering, 
coordinating,  and  evaluating  a  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program. 

"'(b)  Commencing  July  1,  1968,  all  work 
and  training  component  programs  conducted 
In  a  community  under  this  section  shall  be 
consolidated  into  the  comprehensive  work 
and  training  progrEim  and  financial  assistance 
for  such  componente  shall  be  provided  to  the 
prime  sponsor  unless  the  Director  determines 
there  Is  a  good  cause  for  providing  an  ex- 
tension of  time,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
by  subsection  (c).  After  that  date,  the  work 
and  training  componente  of  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  602  of  this  Act  and  by 
secUon  261  of  part  E  of  title  II  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of  1962 
shall  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  be 
linked  to  the  comprehensive  work  and  train- 
ing program.  Including  funding  through  the 
prime  sponsor  where  appropriate. 

"'(c)  The  Director  may  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  agency  or  private  cv- 


n.nXBTT 
"  'Sec  126.  The  Director  shall  provide  that 
programs  under  this  part  shall  be  designed 
to  deal  with  the  incidence  of  long-term  un- 
employment among  persons  fifty-five  years 
and  older.  In  the  conduct  of  such  programs, 
the  Director  shall  encourage  the  employment 
of  such  persons  as  regular,  part-time,  and 
short-term  staff  In  component  programs. 

"  'PILOT    PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  127.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  public  or  private  or- 
ganizations for  pilot  projecte  which  are  de- 
signed to  develop  new  approaches  to  further 
the  objectives  of  this  part.  Such  projecte 
may  be  conducted  by  public  agencies  or 
private   organizations. 

'"(b)  The  director  shall  undertake  pilot 
projecte  designed  to  encourage  the  maxim  tun 
participation  of  private  employers,  other 
than  nonprofit  organizations.  In  work  and 
training  programs  under  this  part. 

"'(c)  Before  the  Director  may  approve  a 
pilot  project,  he  shall  solicit  and  consider 
commente  on  such  project  from  the  prime 
sponsor.  If  any.  in  the  community  where  the 
project  will  be  undertaken. 

"  'TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE   AND   TRAINING 

"  'Sec  128.  The  Director  may  provide  (di- 
rectly or  through  contracte  or  other  appro- 
priate arrangemente)  technical  assistance  to 
assist  in  the  initiation  or  effective  operation 
of  programs  under  this  part.  He  may  also 
make  arrangenaente  for  the  training  of  in- 
structors and  other  personnel  needed  to  carry 
out  work  and  training  programs  under  this 
part  and  part  D  of  this  title.  He  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  the  problems  of  rural 
areas. 

"  'ROLE   OF   THE    STATES 

"  'Sec.  129.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  appropriate  State  agencies 


"  '  ( 1 )  provide  technical  assistsmce  and 
training,  as  authorized  by  section  128,  with 
particvUar  emphasis  upon  service  to  rural 
areas  and  for  this  purpose  preference  shall 
be  given  to  the  State  agency  which  admin- 
isters programs  assisted  by  section  231; 

"  '(2)  assist  In  coordinating  State  activities 
related  to  this  part; 

"  "(3)  operate  work  and  training  programs 
In  communities  which  have  not  yet  estab- 
lished an  acceptable  prime  spwnsor;  and 

"  '(4)  provide  work  and  training  opportu- 
nities on  State  projecte  and  In  State  agen- 
cies: PTOVided,  That  these  opportunities  shall 
be  made  available  to  partlclpante  In  commu- 
nity work  and  training  programs. 

"  'EQtnTABLE    DISTRlBtrnON    OP   ASSISTANCE 

"  'Sec  130.  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  al- 
located for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  title,  the  Director  shall 
reserve  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  123(a)(5); 
but  not  more  than  12  Vi  per  centum  of  the 
funds  so  reserved  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  within  any  one  State.  With  respect  to 
the  remaining  funds  appropriated  or  allo- 
cated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section 
128,  the  Director  shall  establish  criteria,  de- 
signed to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  among  the  States.  In  developing 
those  criteria,  he  shall  consider,  among  other 
relevant  factors,  the  ratios  of  population, 
unemployment,  and  family  Income  levels. 

"  'LIMITATIONS    ON    FEDERAL    ASSISTANCE 

"'Sec.  131.  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
any  program  or  activity  carried  out  pursuant 
to  section  123  of  this  piart  shall  not  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or 
activity,  Including  coste  of  administration. 
The  Director  may.  however,  approve  assist- 
ance in  excess  of  that  percentage  If  he  deter- 
mines, pursuant  to  regulations  establishing 
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objective  criteria  for  such  determinations, 
that  thla  is  necessary  In  f\J-therance  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part.  Non-Pederal  contribu- 
tions may  be  In  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly  eval- 
uated. Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services.  If  in  any  fiscal  year, 
a  community  provides  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions under  this  part  exceeding  Its  require- 
ments under  this  section,  such  excess  may 
be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for  such 
contributions  under  section  225(c). 

"  'PEOCEAM    DATA    AND   EVALUATION 

"'Sec.  132.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  development  and  implementation  of 
a  program  data  system  consistent  with  sim- 
ilar data  systems  for  other  relevant  Federal 
programs.  Such  data  shall  be  published 
periodically. 

•"(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  programs  under 
thla  part,  including  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services,  and 
he  shaU  arrange  for  obtaining  the  opinions 
of  participants  about  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  programs.  This  evaluation 
shall  include  comparisons  with  proper  con- 
trol groups  composed  of  persons  who  have 
not  participated  in  such  programs,  and  shall 
seek  to  develop  comparative  data  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  work  and  training  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  and  by  other  Acts,  In- 
cluding the  Manpower  Development  and 
Traimng  Act  of  1962.  He  may,  for  this  pur- 
pose, contract  for  Independent  evaluations  of 
such  programs  or  Individual  projects.  The  re- 
svilts  of  such  evaluations  shall  be  Included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  608. 

"■(c)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of  this 
part.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered  in 
deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 
financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  123, 
128,  and  129.'  " 

"special    impact    PROGRAMS 

.  "Sec.  103.  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Part  D — Special  Impact  Programs 
"  'statemetjt  of  purpose 
"  'Sec.  150.  The  purpose  of  this  part  Is  to 
establish  special  programs  which  ( 1 )  are  di- 
rected to  the  solution  of  the  critical  problems 
existing  In  particular  communities  or  neigh- 
borhoods (defined  without  regard  to  political 
or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries)  within 
those  urban  areas  having  especially  large 
concentrations  of  low-Income  persons,  and 
within  those  rural  areaa  having  substantial 
out-migration  to  eligible  urban  areas,  and 
(2)  are  of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an 
appreciable  Impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresting  tendencies  toward 
dependency,  chronic  unemployment,  and  ris- 
ing community  tensions. 

"  'establishment  of  programs 
"  'Sec.  151.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations  for  the  payment 
of  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  programs  which 
are  designed  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  part.  Such  programs  shall  be  restricted 
In  number  so  that  each  Is  of  sufficient  size 
and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  on 
the  area  served.  Such  programs  may  In- 
clude— 

"  '  ( 1)  economic  and  business  development 
programs,  including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  incentives  to  business  to 
locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  aa  to 
provide  employment  opportumties  for  resi- 
dents of  those  areas,  and  programs  such  as 
those  described  In  title  IV  of  this  Act  for 
small  businesses  in  or  owned  by  residents 
of  such  areas: 

"'(2)    community   development   activities 
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which  create  new  training  and  employment 
opportunities  and  which  contribute  to  an 
Improved  living  environment;  and 

"  '(3)  manpower  training  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low-Income  persons  which  sup- 
port and  complement  economic,  bvisiness, 
and  community  development  programs.  In- 
cluding without  limitation  activities  such  as 
those  described  in  part  B  of  this  title. 

"  'requirements  roa  financial  assistance 

"  'Sec.  152.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  not  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  any  program  or 
component  project  under  this  part  unless  he 
determines  that — 

"'(1)  all  projects  and  related  faculties 
will,  to  the  maximum  feasible  extent,  be  lo- 
cated In  the  area  served; 

"'(2)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  pro- 
mote the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and 
management  skills  and  the  ownership  or 
participation  In  ownership  of  assisted  busi- 
nesses by  residents  of  the  area  served; 

"  (3)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  maximum  participation  cf  local 
businessmen  by  their  Incliision  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  advisory  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means; 

"  "(4)  the  program  will  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966.  and  with 
other  relevant  plans  for  physical  and  himian 
resources  of  the  areas  served; 

"  '(5)  the  requirements  of  subsections  123 
(e)   and  124(a)   of  this  Act  have  been  met; 

••  '(6)  preference  wUl  be  given  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  served  in  filling  Jobs  and 
training  opportunities;  and 

"'(7)  training  programs  financed  under 
this  part  shaU  be  designed  wherever  feasible 
to  provide  those  persons  who  successfully 
complete  such  training  with  skills  which  are 
also  in  demand  In  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods other  than  those  for  which  programs 
are  established  under  this  part. 

"  '(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  extended  to  assist  in  the 
relocation  of  establishments  from  one  loca- 
tion to  another  U  such  relocation  would  re- 
sult In  an  Increase  In  unemployment  In  the 
area  of  original  location. 

"  '(c)  The  level  of  financial  assUtance  for 
related  purposes  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  special  impact  program  shall  not 
be  diminished  in  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorized  by  this  part. 

"'(d)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allo- 
cited  for  any  fiscal  year  for  programs  author- 
ized under  this  title,  the  Director  shall  reserve 
not  less  thah  7  per  centum  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  part. 

"  'application  of  otrkr  fkdebal  eesodrces 
"  'Sec.  153.  (a)  The  Secretery  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director,  take  all  necessary 
steps  under  the  authority  gtanted  to  him 
under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to 
assure  that  land  for  business  location  and 
expansion  purposes  Is  made  available  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
part. 

"'(b)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  "redevelopment 
areas"  within  the  meaning  of  section  401 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  and  shaU  qualify  for  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  title  n  of  that 
Act. 

"'(c)  The  Director  shall  take  such  steps 
as  may  be  necessary  and  appropriate.  In  co- 
ordination and  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  Federal  departments  and  agencies, 
so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and  deposits 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  or  in  con- 
nection with  programs  aided  with  Federal 
funds  are  placed  In  such  a  way  as  to  further 
the  piirposes  of  this  part. 

"  'EVALUATIOir 

"  'Sec.  154.  Each  program  for  wtolch  pay- 
ments are  made  under  section  161  shall  pro- 


vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  in  achieving  the  goals 
of  this  part.  This  evaluation  shall  be  con- 
ducted  by  such  public  or  private  organiza- 
tions as  the  Director  may  designate,  and  up 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evaluation 
may  be  paid  from  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  part.  The  resulU  of  such  evalu- 
ations or  a  summary  of  them,  together  with 
the  Director's  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  program,  shall  be  Included 
In  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

"  'FEDERAL    SHARE    OF    PROGRAM    COSTS 

"  'Sec.  155.  Federal  grants  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  this  part  shall  not 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
program.  Including  costs  of  administration, 
xuiless  the  Director  determines,  pursuant  to 
regulations  adopted  and  promulgated  by  him 
establishing  objective  criteria  for  such  de- 
terminations,  that  assistance  In  excess  of 
such  percentage  is  required  In  furtherance  of 
the  pvu-poses  of  this  part.  Non-Pederal  con- 
trlbutions  may  be  in  cash  or  In  kind,  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  and  services:  Provided,  That 
where  capital  Investment  is  required  under 
a  contract  with  a  private  organization  (other 
than  a  nonprofit  organization),  the  Federal 
share  thereof  shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  such  capital  Investment  and  the  non- 
Federal  share  shall  be  as  defined  above." 

"COMMUWITT    action    AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  104.  "nUe  H  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  'TITLE    n— URBAN    AND    RURAL    COM- 
MUNITY ACTION  PROGRAMS 

"  'STATEMENT   OF    PURPOSE 

"  'Sec.  201.  (a)  This  title  provides  for  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  programs,  pre- 
scribes the  structure  and  describes  the 
functions  of  community  action  agencies  and 
authorizes  financial  assistance  to  community 
action  programs  and  related  projects  and 
activities.  Its  basic  purpose  Is  to  stimulate 
a  better  focusing  of  all  available  local.  State, 
private,  and  Federal  resources  upon  the  goal 
of  enabling  low-Income  families,  and  low- 
Income  Individuals  of  all  ages.  In  rural  and 
urban  areas,  to  attain  the  skills,  knowledge, 
and  motivations  and  secure  the  opportunities 
needed  for  them  to  become  fully  self-suffi- 
cient. Its  specific  purposes  are  to  promote, 
as  methods  of  achieving  a  better  focusing  of 
recources  on  the  goal  of  Individual  and 
family  self-sufficiency — 

"'(1)  the  strengthening  of  community 
capabilities  for  planning  and  coordinating 
Federal,  State,  and  other  assistance  related 
to  the  elimination  of  poverty,  so  that  this 
assistance,  through  the  efforts  of  local  offi- 
cials, organizations,  and  Interested  and 
affected  citizens,  can  be  made  more  respon- 
sive to  local  needs  and  conditions; 

"■(2)  the  better  organization  of  a  range 
of  services  related  to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  so 
that  these  services  may  be  made  more  effec- 
tive and  efficient  In  helping  families  and  In- 
dividuals to  overcome  particular  problems  In 
a  way  that  takes  account  of.  and  supports 
their  progress  In  overcoming,  related  prob- 
lems; 

"  '(3)  the  greater  use.  subject  to  adequate 
evaluation,  of  new  types  of  services  and  In- 
novative approaches  In  attacking  causes  of 
poverty,  bo  as  to  develop  Increasingly  effec- 
tive methods  of  employing  available  re- 
sources; 

"'(4)  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  an  programs  and  projects  designed 
to  serve  the  poor  or  low-income  areas  with 
the  maximum  feasible  participation  of  resi- 
dents of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  for  self-advance- 
ment and  assure  that  those  programs  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utUtzed  by  their  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries; and 
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"•(6)  the  broadening  of  the  resovurce  base 
of  programs  directed  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty,  so  as  to  secure.  In  addlUon  to  the 
services  and  assistance  of  public  officials, 
nrivate  religious,  charitable,  and  neighbor- 
hood organizations,  and  individual  citizens, 
a  more  acUve  role  for  business,  labor,  and 
professional  groups  able  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  or  otherwise  Influence 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  services  of  con- 
cern to  the  poor.  ..    ^    ..^ 

"  '(b)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  pur- 
pose of  this  tlUe  and  the  policy  of  the  Office 
rf  Economic  Opportunity  to  provide  for  basic 
education,  health  care,  vocational  training, 
and  employment  opportunities  In  rural 
America  to  enable  the  poor  living  In  rural 
areas  to  remain  In  such  areas  and  become 
Belf-sufflclent  therein.  It  shall  not  be  tlie 
purpose  of  this  title  or  the  policy  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  to  encourage  the 
niral  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas.  Inas- 
much as  It  Is  the  finding  of  Congress  that 
continuation  of  such  migration  Is  frequently 
not  in  the  best  Interests  of  the  poor  and  tends 
to  further  congest  the  already  overcrowded 
slums  and  ghettos  of  our  Nation's  cities. 
"  'Part  A — CoMMUNrrr  Action  Agencies  and 

Programs 
"'designation  of  community  action   agen- 
cies;    COMMUNITT     ACTION     PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  210.  (a)  A  community  action  agency 
shall  be  a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  (having  elected  or  duly  appointed  gov- 
erning officials),  or  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  or  organization  which  has 
been  designated  by  a  State  or  such  a  political 
subdivision  or  combination  of  such  subdi- 
visions, which — 

•"(1)  has  the  power  and  authority  and 
will  perform  the  functions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 212,  including  the  power  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  in  ful- 
filling the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 

"  '(2)  Is  determined  to  be  capable  of  plan- 
ning, conducting,  administering  and  evaluat- 
ing a  community  action  program  and  Is  cur- 
rently designated  as  a  community  action 
agency  by  the  Director. 

A  community  action  program  is  a  commu- 
nity based  and  operated  program — 

"'(1)  which  Includes  or  is  designed  to  in- 
clude a  sufficient  number  of  projects  or  com- 
ponents to  provide,  in  sum,  a  range  of  serv- 
ices and  activities  having  a  measurable  and 
potentially  major  impact  on  causes  of  pov- 
erty In  the  community  or  those  areas  of  the 
community  where  poverty  is  a  particularly 
acute  problem; 

"  '(2)  which  has  been  developed,  and  which 
organizes  and  combines  Its  component  proj- 
ects and  activities.  In  a  manner  appropriate 
to  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

"'(3)  which  conforms  to  such  other  sup- 
plementary criteria  as  the  Director  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  purposes  and  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"  '(b)  Components  of  a  community  action 
program  may  be  administered  by  the  com- 
munity action  sigency,  where  consistent  with 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  appli- 
cable law.  or  by  other  agencies.  They  may  be 
projects  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
title,  or  projects  assisted  from  other  pubUc 
or  private  sources;  and  they  may  be  either 
specially  designed  to  meet  local  needs,  or  de- 
signed piusuant  to  the  ellglbiUty  standards 
of  a  State  or  Federal  program  providing  as- 
sistance to  a  partlctUar  kind  of  activity  which 
wUl  help  In  meeting  those  needs. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  title,  a  com- 
munity may  be  a  city,  county,  multiclty.  or 
mulUcounty  unit,  an  Indian  reservation,  or 
a  neighborhood  or  other  area  ( irrespective  of 
boiindaries  or  political  subdivisions)  which 
provides  a  suitable  organizational  base  and 
possesses  the  commonality  of  interest  needed 
for  a  community  action  program.  The  Dlrec- 
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tor  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of  other 
Federal  agencies  responsible  for  programs 
relating  to  work  and  training  programs, 
physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community 
services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
coterminous  or  complementary  boundaries 
for  planning  purposes  among  those  programs 
and  community  action  programs  assisted  un- 
der this  tiUe. 

"  '(d)  The  Director  may  designate  and  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  in  lieu  of  a  community  action  agency 
designated  under  subsection  (a)  for  activi- 
ties of  the  kind  described  In  this  title  where 
he  determines  ( 1 )  that  the  community  action 
agency  serving  the  community  has  failed, 
after  having  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  do 
so,  to  submit  a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  com- 
miinlty  action  program  which  meets  the  cri- 
teria for  approval  set  forth  in  this  title,  or 
to  carry  out  such  plan  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, or  (2)  that  neither  the  State  nor  any 
qualified  political  subdivision  or  combination 
of  such  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  community  action  agency  for 
such  community  or  to  designate  a  public  or 
private  nonprofit  agency  or  organization  to 
be  so  designated  by  the  Director. 

"'(e)  No  political  subdivision  of  a  State 
shall  be  Included  In  the  community  action 
program  of  a  community  action  agency  desig- 
nated under  section  210(a)  If  the  elected  or 
duly  appointed  governing  officials  of  such  po- 
litical subdivision  do  not  wish  to  be  so  in- 
cluded. Such  political  subdivision,  and  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  organization  or 
agency  designated  by  It.  shall  be  eligible  for 
designation  as  a  conununlty  action  agency  on 
the  same  basis  tis  other  political  subdivisions 
and  their  designees. 

'"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a  tribal 
government  of  an  Indian  reservation  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State. 

"  'COMMUNITY     ACTION     AGENCIES     AND     BOARDS 

"  'Sec.  211.  (a)  Each  commvmlty  action 
aigency  which  Is  a  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  a  combination  of  po- 
litical subdivisions,  shall  administer  Its  pro- 
gram through  a  community  action  board 
which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b) .  Each  community  action  agency 
which  Is  a  public  or  purivate  nonprofit  agency 
or  organization  designated  by  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination 
of  political  subdivisions,  or  Is  an  agency  des- 
ignated by  the  Director  under  section  210(d) , 
shall  have  a  governing  board  which  shall  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) . 

"'(b)  Each  board  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  shall  consist  of  not  more  than 
fifty-one  members  and  shall  be  so  consti- 
tuted that  (1)  one-third  of  the  members  of 
the  board  are  public  officials.  Including  the 
chief  elected  official  or  officials,  or  their  rep- 
resentatives, unless  the  number  of  such  offi- 
cials reasonably  available  or  willing  to  serve 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  board,  (2)  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers are  persons  chosen  in  accordance  with 
democratic  selection  procedures  adequate  to 
assure  that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  In  the  area  served,  and  (3)  the  remain- 
der of  the  members  are  officials  or  members 
of  business,  industry,  labor,  religious,  wel- 
fare, education,  or  other  major  groups  and 
Interests  In  the  community.  Each  member 
of  the  board  selected  to  represent  a  specific 
geographic  area  within  a  community  must 
reside  in  the  area  he  represents.  No  person 
selected  under  clause  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section as  a  member  of  a  board  shall  serve 
on  such  board  for  more  than  three  consecu- 
tive years,  or  more  than  a  total  of  six  years. 
"'(c)  Where  a  community  action  agency 
places  responsibility  for  major  policy  deter- 
minations with  respect  to  the  character, 
funding,  extent,  and  administration  of  and 
budgeting  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
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particular  geographic  area  within  the  com- 
munity In  a  subsidiary  board,  councU,  or 
similar  agency,  such  board,  council,  or  agency 
shall  be  broadly  representative  of  such  area, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  director  which 
assure  adequa^  opportunity  for  membership 
of  elected  public  officials  on  such  board, 
council,  or  agency.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
neighborhood-based  organizations  composed 
of  residents  of  the  area  or  members  of  the 
groups  served  to  assist  such  agency  In  the 
planning,  conduct,  and  evaluation  of  com- 
ponents of  the  community  action  program. 

"'(d)  (1)  The  Director  shall  promulgate 
such  standards  or  rules  relating  to  the  sched- 
uling and  notice  of  meetings,  quoriuns 
(which  shall  be  not  less  than  50  i>er  centum 
of  the  total  membership),  procedures,  estab- 
lishment of  committees,  and  similar  matters 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  that 
boards  which  are  subject  to  subsection  (b) 
provide  a  continuing  and  effective  mecha- 
nism for  securing  broad  community  involve- 
ment in  programs  assisted  under  this  tiUe 
and  that  all  groups  or  elements  represented 
on  those  boards  have  a  full  and  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  decisions  affecting 
those  programs.  Such  standards  or  rules  shall 
not  preclude  any  such  board  from  appoint- 
ing an  executive  committee  or  similar  group, 
which  fairly  reflects  the  composition  of  the 
board,  to  transact  the  board's  business  be- 
tween Its  meetings.  The  quorum  require- 
ments for  any  such  committee  or  group, 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  SO  percent  of 
the  membership,  shall  be  established  by  the 
board. 

"'(2)  The  Director  shall  require  commu- 
nity action  agencies  to  establish  procedures 
under  which  community  agencies  and  repre- 
sentative groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  them- 
selves inadequately  represented  on  the  com- 
munity action  board  or  governing  board  may 
petition  for  adequate  representation. 

"  '(e)  The  powers  of  every  community  ac- 
tion agency  governing  board  shall  include  the 
power  to  ap|>olnt  persons  to  senior  staff  posi- 
tions, to  determine  major  personnel,  fiscal, 
and  program  policies,  to  approve  overall  pro- 
gram plans  and  priorities,  and  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  conditions  of  and  approve  pro- 
posals for  financial  assistance  under  this  tiUe. 
"  '(f)  Each  community  action  board  re- 
ferred to  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  ShaU— 

"'(1)  have  a  full  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  and  implementa- 
tion of  all  programs  and  projects  designed  to 
serve  the  poor  or  low-Income  areas  with 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  residents 
of  the  areas  and  members  of  the  groups 
served,  so  as  to  best  stimulate  and  take  full 
advantage  of  capabilities  lor  self-advance- 
ment and  assure  that  those  pHX>gram8  and 
projects  are  otherwise  meaningful  to  and 
widely  utilized  by  tl^lr  Intended  benefi- 
ciaries; 

"  '(2)  have  at  least  one-third  of  Its  mem- 
bers chosen  in  accordance  with  democratic 
selection  procedures  adequate  to  assure  that 
they  are  representative  of  the  poor  In  the 
area  served; 

"  '(3)  be  so  established  and  organized  that 
the  poor  and  residents  of  the  area  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  Influence  the  character  of 
programs  affecting  their  Interests  and  regu- 
larly participate  In  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  those  programs;  and 

"  '(4)  be  a  continuing  and  effective  mech- 
anism for  securing  broad  comm\inlty  Involve- 
ment In  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
title. 

"  'SPECIFIC   POWTEES    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF 
COMMUNITT    ACTION    AGENCIKS 

"'Sec.  aia.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  Its 
overall  responsibility  for  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, evaluating,  and  administering  a  com- 
munity action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  must  have  atithority  under  Its  char- 
ter or  applicable  law  to  receive  and  admin- 
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Ister  funds  under  thU  title,  funds  and  con- 
trlbuUons  from  private  or  local  public 
sources  which  may  be  used  In  support  of  a 
community  action  program,  and  funds  under 
any  Federal  or  State  assistance  program  pur- 
suant to  which  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  (as  the  case  may  be)  organized  In 
accordance  with  this  part  could  act  as 
grantee,  contractor,  or  sponsor  of  projects  ap- 
propriate for  Inclusion  In  a  community  ac- 
tion program.  A  community  action  agency 
must  also  be  empowered  to  transfer  funds 
so  received,  and  to  delegate  powers  to  other 
agencies,  subject  to  the  powers  of  Its  gov- 
erning board  and  Its  overall  program  respon- 
slblUtles.  This  power  to  transfer  funds  and 
delegate  powers  must  Include  the  power  to 
make  transfers  and  delegations  covering  com- 
ponent projects  m  all  cases  where  this  will 
contribute  to  efBciency  and  effectiveness  or 
otherwise  further  program  objectives. 

'"(b)  In  exercising  its  powers  and  carry- 
ing out  Its  overall  responsibility  for  a  com- 
mimlty  action  program,  a  community  action 
agency  shall  have,  subject  to  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  at  least  the  following  functions: 

■"(I)  Planning  systematically  for  and 
evaluating  the  program,  Including  actions  to 
develop  Information  as  to  the  problems  and 
causes  of  poverty  in  the  community,  deter- 
mine how  much  and  how  effectively  assist- 
ance la  being  provided  to  deal  with  those 
problems  and  causes,  and  establish  priorities 
among  projects,  activities  and  areas  as  needed 
for  the  best  and  most  efficient  use  of  re- 
Bources. 

"'(2)  Encouraging  agencies  engaged  In  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  community  action  pro- 
gram to  plan  for,  secure  and  administer 
assistance  available  under  this  title  or  from 
other  sources  on  a  common  or  cooperative 
basis;  providing  planning  or  technical  assist- 
ance to  those  agencies;  and  generally,  in  co- 
operation with  community  agencies  and  ofD- 
clals,  undertaking  actions  to  Improve  exist- 
ing efforts  to  attack  poverty,  such  as  Improv- 
ing day-to-day  communication,  closing  serv- 
ice gaps,  focusing  resources  on  the  most 
needy,  and  providing  additional  opportuni- 
ties to  low-Income  individuals  for  regular 
employment  or  participation  In  the  programs 
or  activities  for  which  those  community 
agencies  and  officials  are  responsible. 

"■(3)  Initiating  and  sponsoring  projects 
responsive  to  needs  of  the  poor  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  met,  with  particular  em- 
phasis on  providing  central  or  common  serv- 
ices that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  a  variety  of 
related  programs,  developing  new  approaches 
or  new  types  of  services  that  can  be  Incor- 
porated into  other  programs,  and  filling  gaps 
pending  the  expansion  or  modification  of 
those  programs. 

'•'(4)  Establishing  effective  procedures  by 
which  the  poor  and  area  residents  concerned 
will  be  enabled  to  influence  the  character 
of  programs  affecting  their  Interests,  pro- 
viding for  their  regular  participation  in  the 
Implementation  of  those  programs,  and  pro- 
viding technical  and  other  support  needed 
to  enable  the  poor  and  neighborhood  groups 
to  secure  on  their  own  behalf  available  as- 
sistance from  public  and  private  sources. 

"  "(6)  Joining  with  and  encouraging  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  other  private  groups  and 
organiaations  to  undertake,  together  with 
pubUc  officials  and  agencies,  activities  In  sup- 
port of  the  community  action  program 
which  will  result  in  the  additional  use  of 
private  resources  and  capabilities,  with  a 
view  to  such  things  as  developng  new  em- 
ployment opportunities,  stimulating  invest- 
ment that  will  have  a  measurable  Impact  in 
reducing  poverty  among  residents  of  areas  of 
concentrated  poverty,  and  providing  methods 
by  which  residents  of  those  areas  can  work 
with  private  groups,  firms,  and  institutions 
in  seeking  solutions  to  problems  of  common 
concern. 

"  'AOMINISTBATTVE  STANSAaOS 

"  'Sbc.  213.  (a)  Each  conmmnity  action 
agency  abaU  observe,  and  shaU   (as  appro- 


priate)   require  or  encourage  other  agencies 
participating  in  a  community  action  program 
to  observe,  standards  of  organization,  man- 
agement and  administration  which  wUl  as- 
sure, so  far  as  reasonably  possible,  that  aU 
program  activities  are  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  UUe 
and  the  objective  of  providing  assistance  ef- 
fectively, efficiently,  and  free  of  any  taint  of 
partisan  political  bias  or  personal  or  fam- 
lly  favoritism.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  establish  or  adopt  rules  to  carry  out  this 
section,  which  shall  Include  rules  to  assure 
full  staff  accountability  in  matters  governed 
by  law.  regulations,  or  agency  policy    Each 
commumty  acUon  agency  shall  also  provide 
for  reasonable  pubUc  access  to  information 
including  but  not  limited  to  pubUc  hearings 
at   the   request    of    appropriate   community 
groups  and  reasonable  public  access  to  books 
and  records  of  the  agency  or  other  agencies 
engaged  in  program  activities  or  operations 
involving  the  use  of  authority  or  funds  for 
which  It  U  responsible.  And  each  community 
acUon  agency  shall  adopt  for  itself  and  other 
agencies  using  funds  or  exercising  authority 
for  which  it  Is  responsible,  rules  designed  to 
establish   specific   standards   governing   sal- 
aries, salary  increases,  travel  and  per  diem  al- 
lowances and  other  employee  benefits-  to  as- 
sure that  only  persons  capable  of  dlschare- 
ing  their  duties  with  competence  and  Integ- 
rity are   employed  and   that   employees   a« 
promoted  or  advanced  under  Impartial  pro- 
cedures calculated   to  improve  agency   per- 
formance and  effectiveness;  to  guard  against 
personal  or  financial  conflicts  of  interests- 
^  >J?  w*^°®  employee  duties  of  advocacy 
on  behalf  Of  the  poor  In  an  appropriate  man- 
ner which  wUl  in  any  case  preclude  employ- 
ees from  participating,  m  connecUon  with 
the  performance  of  their  duUes,  in  any  form 

ihPu^*V°^'  P'°<«8t-  Of  other  direct  action 
which  Is  in  violation  of  law. 

'(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rules  or 
regulations  to  supplement  subsection  (a) 
Which  Shall  be  binding  on  all  agenda 
carrying  on  community  action  program 
activities  With  flnancial  assistance  undefthls 
.1^;  ,  °^^^-  V^"^  appropriate,  establish 
special  or  slmpUfied  requirements  for  smaller 
agencies  or  agencies  operating  in  rural  areas 
These  special  requirements  shall  not  how- 
ever, affect  the  applicability  of  rules  govern- 
i^^v.'^f.^''*"  °'  interest,  use  of  position  or 
authority  for  partisan  or  nonpartisan  po- 
litical purposes  or  participation  in  direct 
action,  regardless  of  customary  practices  or 
rules  among  agencies  in  the  community  The 
Director  shall  consult  with  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
graiiis  providing  assistance  to  activities 
Which  may  be  included  In  community  action 
programs  for  the  purpose  of  securing  maxi- 
mum consistency  between  rules  or  regula- 
tions prescribed  or  followed  by  those  agencies 
and  those  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"  'HOUSING  DEVELOPMENT  AND  SEH^tes 
ORGANIZATIONS  \ 

"  'Sec.  214.  Each  community  action  agency 
shall  encourage  the  establishment  of  hous- 
ing development  and  services  organizations 
designed  to  focus  on  the  housing  needs  of 
low-Income  families  and  Individuals  Such 
organizations  shall  provide  the  technical  ad- 
minUtratlve,  and  flnancial  assUtance  which 
U  required  to  help  low-income  famUles  and 
individuals  more  effectively  to  utilize  existing 
programs,  and  which  is  required  to  enable 
nonprofit,  cooperative,  and  public  sponsors 
more  effectively  to  take  advantage  of  existing 
Federal,  State,  and  local  mortgage  Insurance 
and  housing  assistance  programs.  Where  ap- 
propriate, such  organizations  may  be  non- 
profit housing  development  corporations 
Such  corporations  may  themselves  become 
sponsors  of  housing  under  existing  programs 
of  specialized  housing  agencies,  but  under 
no  circumstances  shall  such  corporations  In- 
sure mortgages  or  duplicate  the  long-term 
capital  financing  functions  of  programs  now 
administered    by    the    speclaUzed    housing 
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agencies.  Housing  development  and  service 
organizations  shall  coordinate  their  effort* 
with  other  community  action  agency  effort* 
so  that  any  programs  undertaken  under  au- 
thorlty  of  this  section  shall  be  closely  related 
to  other  community  action  programs. 
"  'Paw  B — Financial  Assistance  to  Coiorj. 

NiTT  Action  Programs  and  Related  Acnv- 

rriEs 

"'general  provisions  for  financial  assist. 

ANCE 

"  'Sec.  221.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  community  action 
agencies  for  the  planning,  conduct,  admin- 
istration and  evaluation  of  commimlty  ac- 
tion programs  and  components.  Those  com- 
ponents may  Involve,  without  limitation 
other  activities  and  supporting  faculties  de- 
signed to  assist  partlcipante  including  the 
elderly  poor — 

•"(1)  to  secure  and  retain  meaningful  em- 
ployment: 
''I (2)  to  attain  an  adequate  education; 
"  "(3)   to  make  better  use  of  available  In- 
come; 

'"(4)    to  provide  and   maintain  adequate 
housing  and  a  suitable  living  environment; 
'"(5)   to  undertake  family  planning,  caa- 
slstent  with  personal  and  family  goals,  re- 
ligious and  moral  convictions; 

"  "(8)  to  obtain  services  for  the  prevention 
of  narcotics  addiction,  alcoholism,  and  the 
rehablliutlon  of  narcotic  addicts  and  alco- 
holics; 

"'(7)  to  obtain  emergency  assistance 
through  loans  or  grants  to  meet  immediate 
and  urgent  Individual  and  family  needs,  in- 
eluding  the  need  for  health  services,  nuW- 
tlous  food,  housing,  and  employment-related 
afisistance; 

'"(8)  to  remove  obstacles  and  solve  per- 
sonal and  famUy  problems  which  block  the 
achievement  of  self-sufficiency; 

"'(9)  to  achieve  greater  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  community;  and 

'"(10)  to  make  more  frequent  and  effec- 
tive use  of  other  programs  related  to  the 
purposes   of   this   title. 

He  may  also  provide  financial  assistance  to 
other  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
to  aid  them  in  planning  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  community  action  agency. 

■"(b)  If  the  Director  determines  that  a 
limited  purpose  project  or  program  involv- 
ing activities  otherwise  eligible  under  this 
section  Is  needed  to  serve  needs  of  low-in- 
come families  and  individuals  In  a  commu- 
nity and  no  community  action  agency  has 
been  designated  for  that  community  pur- 
suant to  section  210,  or  where  a  community 
action  agency  gives  its  approval  for  such  a 
program  to  be  funded  directly  through  a 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  or  orga- 
nization, he  may  extend  financial  assistance 
for  that  project  or  program  to  a  public  at 
private  nonprofit  agency  which  he  finds  Is 
capable  of  carrjring  out  the  project  in  an 
efficient  and  effective  manner  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  this  title. 

'"(c)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  neces- 
sary niles  or  regulations  governing  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  section  to 
assiire  that  every  reasonable  effort  Is  made 
by  each  applicant  to  secure  the  views  of 
local  public  officials  and  agencies  In  the  com- 
munity having  a  direct  or  substantial  in- 
terest In  the  application  and  to  resolve  all 
Issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica- 
tion prior  to  Its  submission. 

"'(d)  After  July  1,  1988.  the  Director 
shall  require,  as  a  condition  of  assUtance, 
that  each  community  action  agency  has 
adopted  a  systematic  approach  to  the 
achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  title 
and  to  the  utilization  of  funds  provided  un- 
der this  part.  Such  systematic  approach  shall 
encompass  a  planning  and  implementation 
process  which  seeks  to  Identify  the  prob- 
lems and  causes  of  poverty  In  the  commu- 
nity, seeks  to  mobUise  and  coordinate  rele- 
vant   public    and   private    resources,    estab- 
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Uihes  program  priorities,  links  program 
componenU  with  one  another  and  with  oth- 
er relevant  programs,  and  provides  for  eval- 
uation. The  Director  may,  however,  extend 
the  time  for  such  requirement  to  take  Into 
account  the  length  of  time  a  program  has 
been  In  operation.  He  shall  also  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  assure  the  participation  of 
other  Federal  agencies  In  support  of  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  plana 
under  this  subsection. 

•••(e)  In  order  to  promote  local  responsi- 
bility and  initiative,  the  Director  shall  not 
establish  binding  national  priorities  on  fimda 
authorized  by  this  section,  but  he  shall  re- 
view each  application  for  financial  assist- 
ance on  Its  merits.  Before  extending  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  new  community  action 
agency  under  this  section,  and  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  and  conditions  on  which 
such  assistance  shall  be  extended,  the  Di- 
rector shall  consider  the  extent  and  nature 
of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the  prob- 
able capacity  of  the  agency  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program.  In  reviewing  or  supple- 
menting flnancial  assistance  to  a  previously 
existing  community  action  agency,  he  shall 
consider  the  progress  made  in  carrying  on 
programs  by  such  agency. 

"  'SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  AND  ASSISTANCE 

"'Sec.  222.  (a)  In  order  to  stimulate  ac- 
tions to  meet  or  deal  with  particularly  criti- 
cal needs  or  problems  of  the  poor  which  are 
common  to  a  number  of  communities,  the 
Director  may  develop  and  carry  on  special 
programs  under  this  section.  This  authority 
shall  be  used  only  where  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  the  objectives  sought  could  not 
be  effectively  achieved  through  the  use  of 
authorities  imder  section  221,  Including  as- 
sistance to  components  or  projects  based  on 
models  developed  and  promulgated  by  blm. 
It  shall  also  be  used  only  with  respect  to 
programs  which  (A)  involve  activities  which 
can  be  incorporated  into  or  be  closely  co- 
ordinated with  community  action  programs, 
(B)  Involve  significant  new  combinations  of 
resoiu'ces  or  new  and  innovative  approaches, 
or  (C)  are  structured  in  a  way  that  will, 
within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assistance  or 
activities  contemplated,  most  fully  and  ef- 
fectively promote  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
Subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  assure  effective  and  efficient 
administration,  the  Director  may  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  to  carry  on  local  projects 
Initiated  under  such  special  programs;  but 
be  shall  do  so  In  a  manner  that  will  en- 
courage, wherever  feasible,  the  Inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  In  community  action 
programs,  with  a  view  to  minimizing  possi- 
ble duplication  and  promoting  efficiencies  In 
the  use  of  common  facilities  and  services, 
better  assisting  persons  or  families  having  a 
variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  securing  from 
the  funds  committed  the  greatest  possible 
impact  in  promoting  family  and  Individual 
self-sufficiency.  Programs  under  this  section 
shall  Include  those  described  In  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

" '  ( 1 )  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Project 
Headstart"  focused  upon  children  who  have 
not  reached  the  age  of  compulsory  school 
attendance  which  (A)  will  provide  such  com- 
prehensive health,  nutritional,  education, 
social,  and  other  services  as  the  Director  finds 
will  aid  the  children  to  attain  their  full 
potential,  and  (B)  will  provide  for  direct 
participation  of  the  parents  of  such  children 
in  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level. 

"'(2)  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Follow 
Through"  focused  primarily  upon  children  in 
kindergarten  or  elementary  school  who  were 
previously  enrolled  In  Headstart  or  similar 
programs  and  designed  to  provide  compre- 
hensive services  and  parent  participation 
activities  as  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
which  the  Director  finds  will  aid  in  the  con- 


tinued development  of  children  to  their 
full  potential.  Funds  for  such  program  shall 
be  transferred  directly  from  the  Director  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Financial  assistance  for  such  proj- 
ects shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  agreements  reached  with  the 
Director  directly  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies except  as  otherwise  provided  by  such 
agreements. 

"'(3)  A  "Legal  Services"  program  to  fxir- 
ther  the  cause  of  Justice  among  persons 
living  In  poverty  by  mobilizing  the  assist- 
ance of  lawyers  and  legal  Institutions  and 
by  providing  legal  advice,  legal  representa- 
tion, counseling,  education,  and  other  ap- 
propriate services.  Projects  Involving  legal 
advice  and  representation  shall  be  carried 
on  In  a  way  that  assures  maintenance  of  a 
lawyer-client  relationship  consistent  with 
the  best  standards  of  the  legal  profession. 
The  Director  shall  make  arrangements  under 
which  the  State  bar  association  and  the 
principal  local  bar  associations  In  the  com- 
munity to  be  served  by  any  proposed  project 
authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall  be  con- 
sulted, and  afforded  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  proposed  project 
before  such  project  is  approved  or  funded, 
and  to  submit,  to  the  Director,  comments 
and  recommendations  on  the  operations  of 
such  project.  If  approved  and  funded.  No 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  such 
program  (whether  conducted  pursuant  to 
this  section  or  any  other  section  In  this 
part)  shall  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  indicted  (or  proceeded  against 
by  information)  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  except  In  extraordinary  circumstances 
where,  after  consultation  with  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction,  the  Director  has  de- 
termined that  adequate  legal  assistance  will 
not  be  available  for  an  indigent  defendant 
unless  such  services  are  made  available. 

"'(4)  A  "Comprehensive  Health  Services" 
program  which  shall  Include — 

"  '(A)  programs  to  aid  In  developing  and 
carrying  out  comprehensive  health  services 
projects  fociised  upon  the  needs  of  urban 
and  rural  areas  having  high  concentrations 
or  proportions  of  poverty  and  marked  in- 
adequacy of  health  services  for  the  poor. 
These  projects  shall  be  designed — 

"  '(1)  to  make  possible,  with  maximum 
feasibile  use  of  existing  agencies  and  re- 
sources, the  provision  of  comprehensive 
health  services,  such  as  preventive  medical, 
diagnostic,  treatment,  rehabilitation,  family 
planning,  narcotic  addiction  and  alcoholism 
prevention  and  rehabilitation,  mental  health, 
dental,  and  followup  services,  together  with 
necessary  related  facilities  and  services,  ex- 
cept in  rural  areas  where  the  lack  of  even 
elemental  health  services  and  personnel  may 
require  simpler,  less  comprehensive  services 
to  be  established  first;  and 

"  '(11)  to  assure  that  these  services  are 
made  readily  accessible  to  low-income  resi- 
dents of  such  areas,  are  furnished  In  a  man- 
ner most  responsive  to  their  needs  and  with 
their  participation  and  wherever  possible  are 
combined  with,  or  Included  within,  arrange- 
ments for  providing  employment,  education, 
social,  or  other  assistance  needed  by  the  fam- 
ilies and  Individuals  served:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  such  services  may  be  made  avail- 
able on  an  emergency  basis  or  pending  a  de- 
termination of  eligibility  to  all  residents  of 
such  areas. 

Funds  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allotted  according  to  need, 
and  capacity  of  applicants  to  make  rapid  and 
effective  use  of  that  assistance,  and  may  be 
vised,  as  necessary,  to  pay  the  full  costs  of 
projects.  Before  approving  any  project,  the 
Director  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  com- 
ments and  recommendations  of  the  local 
medical  associations  In  the  area  and  shall 
consult  with  appropriate  Federal.  State,  and 


local  health  agencies  and  take  such  steps  as 
may  be  required  to  assure  that  the  program 
will  be  carried  on  iinder  competent  profes- 
sional supervision  and  that  existing  agencies 
providing  related  services  are  furnished  all 
assistance  needed  to  permit  them  to  plan  for 
participation  in  the  program  and  for  the 
necessary  continuation  of  those  related  serv- 
ices; and 

"  '(B)  programs  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  public  or  private  agencies  for  projects 
designed  to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance 
skills  in.  the  field  of  health  services  for  the 
poor.  Such  projects  shall  encoxirage  both 
prospective  and  practicing  health  profession- 
als to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  toward 
providing  health  services  for  the  poor.  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph, 
the  Director  is  authorized  to  provide  or  ar- 
.,  range  for  training  and  study  in  the  field  of 
health  services  for  the  poor.  Pursuant  to  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  him,  the  Director  may 
arrange  for  the  payment  of  stipends  and  al- 
lowances (Including  travel  and  subsistence 
expenses)  for  persons  undergoing  such  train- 
ing and  study  and  for  their  dependents.  The 
Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  achieve  effective  coor- 
dination of  programs  and  projects  authorized 
under  this  section  with  other  related  activi- 
ties. 

"'(5)  A  program  to  be  known  as  "Up- 
ward Bound"  designed  to  generate  skills  and 
motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school  among  young  people 
from  low-income  backgrounds  and  inade- 
quate secondary  school  preparation.  Projects 
must  include  arrangements  to  assure  cooper- 
ation among  one  or  more  insUtutiozvs  of 
higher  education  and  one  or  more  secondary 
schools.  They  must  Include  a  ciiniculum  de- 
signed to  develop  creative  thinking,  effective 
expression  and  attitudes  toward  learning 
needed,  for  post-secondary  educational  suc- 
cess, necessary  health  services  and  such  rec- 
reational and  cultural  and  group  activltlea 
as  the  Director  determines  may  be  appropri- 
ate. Financial  assistance  for  such  projects 
may  be  provided  directly  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  but  the  projects  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  with  activities  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  and  activities  carried 
on  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985. 

"'(6)  A  prog^ram  to  be  known  as  "Emer- 
gency Food  and  Medical  Services"  designed  to 
provide  on  a  temporary  emergency  basis  such 
basic  foodstuffs  and  medical  services  as  may 
be  necessary  to  counteract  conditions  of 
starvation  or  malnutrition  aimong  the  poor. 
The  Director  shall  arrange  to  carry  out  his 
ftinctions  through  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  a  manner  that  will  Insure 
the  avtiilablllty  of  such  foodstuffs  and  serv- 
ices through  a  community  action  agency 
where  feasible,  or  other  agencies  or  organi- 
zations if  no  such  agency  ecists  or  is  able 
to  administer  such  foodstuffs  and  services 
to  needy  Individuals.  Each  community  action 
agency  shall  be  encovirtiged  to  develop  proj- 
ects, such  as  the  furnishing  of  Information 
on  nutrition,  which  will  assist  the  poor  to 
maintain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 
Of  the  sums  appropriated  or  allocated  for 
programs  authorized  under  tlUs  title,  the 
Director  shall  reserve  and  make  available  not 
less  than  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1968,  and  not  less  than  $50,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1969,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  paragraph. 

•"(7)  A  "Family  Planning"  program  to 
provide  assistance  and  services  to  low-income 
persons  in  the  field  of  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning. Including  the  provision  of  information, 
medical  assistance,  and  supplies.  The  Direc- 
tor and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  coordinate,  and  assure  a 
full  exchange  of  information  concerning, 
fttmily  planning  projects  within  their  respec- 
tive Jurisdictions  in  order  to  assure  the  maxi- 
mum availability  of  services  and   in   order 
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best  to  meet  the  varying  nee<l8  of  different 
communities.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  make  the  services 
of  Public  Health  Service  officers  available  to 
tl>_e_  Director  in  carrying  out  this  program. 
"'(8)   A  program  to  be  known  as  "Senior 
Opportiuiltles    and    Services"    designed    to 
Identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor 
persons  above  the  age  of  60  in  one  or  more 
of    the    following    areas:    development    and 
provision  of  new  employment  and  volunteer 
services:  effecOve  referral  to  existing  health, 
welfare,    employment,    housing,    legal,    con- 
stimer,  transportation,  education,  and  recre- 
ational and  other  services;   stimulation  and 
creation  of  additional  services  and  programs 
to  remedy  gape  and  deflclencles  In  present- 
ly existing  services  and  programs:  modlflca- 
tlon    of   existing    procedures,    eligibility   re- 
quirements and  program  structures  to  facili- 
tate the  greater  use  of,  and  participation  In, 
public  services  by  the  older  poor;   develop- 
ment   of   all-season    recreation    and   service 
centers   controlled   by   older   persons   them- 
selves; and  such  other  activities  and  services 
as  the  Director  may  determine  are  necessary 
OT  specially  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  older  poor  and  to  assure  them  greater 
self-sufficiency.   In   administering   this  pro- 
gram the  Director  shall  utilize  to  the  maxl- 
mimi    extent   feasible    the    services    of    the 
Administration  of  Aging  in  accordance  with 
agreements    with    the   Secretary   of   Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

'"(b)  Consistent  with,  and  subject  to,  the 
provisions  of  sections  230  and  232  (a),  (b), 
and  (c),  programs  under  this  section  may 
Include  related  training,  research,  and  tech- 
nical assUtance,  and  funds  allocated  for  this 
puri>ose  may  be  allotted  and  used  in  the 
manner  otherwise  provided  under  thU  title 
with  respect  to  training,  research,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  activities. 
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"  'RESmENT    EMPLOYMENT 

"  'Sec.  223.  In  the  conduct  of  all  compo- 
nent programs  under  this  part,  residents  of 
the  area  and  members  of  the  groups  served 
shall  be  provided  maximum  employment  op- 
portunity, including  opportunity  for  further 
occupational  training  and  career  advance- 
ment. The  Director  shall  encourage  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  flf  ty-flve  years  and  older 
as  regular,  part-time  and  short-term  staff  In 
component  programs. 

"  'NZIGHBORHOOD    CENTESS 

'"Sec.  224.   The  Director  shall  encourage 
the   development   of   neighborhood   centers 
designed    to    promote    the    effectiveness    of 
needed  services  in  such  fields  as  health,  edu- 
cation, manpower,  consumer  protection,  child 
and   economic  development,   housing,   legal, 
recreation,    and   social   services,   and   so   or- 
ganized   (through   a  corporate  or  other  ap- 
propriate framework)    as  to  promote  maxi- 
mum participation  of  neighborhood  residents 
in  center  planning,  policymaking,  adminis- 
tration, and  operation.  In  addition  to  pro- 
viding such  services  as  may  not  otherwise 
be   convenlenUy   or   readily   avaUable,   such 
centers  shall   be  responsive  to  such  neigh- 
borhood needs,  such  as  counseling,  referral 
follow-through,    and    commimity    develop- 
ment activities,  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate   to    best    assure    a    system    under 
which  existing  programs  are  extended  to  the 
most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one  an- 
other,   are    responsive   and   relevant   to   the 
range  of  community,  family,  and  Individual 
problems  and  are  fully  adapted  to  neighbor- 
hood needs  and  conditions. 

"  'AIXOTKKNT   OF   FtTNDS;    UMTTATIONS   ON 
ASSISTANCE 

"  "Sw:.  226.  (a)  Of  the  sums  which  are  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  for  assistance  in  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  com- 
munity action  programs  pursuant  to  section 
221,  and  for  special  program  projects  referred 
to  In  section  22a(a) ,  and  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  provision  governing  aUot- 


ment  or  distribution,  the  Director  shall  allot 
not  more  than  3  per  centum  among  Puerto 
Rico,    Guam,   American   Samoa,   the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Vir- 
gin   Islands,    according    to   their    respective 
needs.  He  shall  also  reserve  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  those  sums  for  allotment 
in  accordance  with  such  criteria  and  proce- 
dures as  he  may  prescribe.  The  remainder 
shall   be  allotted  among  the  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  latest  available  data,  so 
that   equal   proportions   are   distributed   on 
the  basis  of  (1)  the  relative  number  of  pub- 
lic   assistance    recipients    in    each    State   as 
compared  to  all  States,  (2)  the  average  num- 
ber of  imemployed  persons  In  each  State  as 
compared  to  all  States,  and  (3)  the  relative 
number    of    related    children    living    with 
families  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000  in 
each  State  as  compared  to  all  States.  That 
part  of  any  States  allotment  which  the  Di- 
rector determines  will  not  be  needed  may  be 
reaUotted,   at  such   dates  during   the  fiscal 
year  as  the  Director  may  fix,  in  proportion 
to  the  original  allotments,  but  with  appro- 
priate   adjustments     to     assure     that     any 
amoimt  so  made  available  to  any  State  in 
excess    of   its    needs   is   similarly   reallotted 
among  the  other  Statee. 

"'(b)  The  Director  may  provide  for  the 
separate  allotment  o*  funds  for  any  special 
program  referred  to  in  section  222(a).  This 
allotment  may  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  criteria  prescribed  in  subsection  (a),  or 
it  may  be  made  in  accordance  with  other 
criteria  which  he  determines  will  assiu-e  an 
equitable  distribution  of  funds  reflecting  the 
relaUve  incidence  in  each  State  of  the  needs 
or  problems  at  which  the  program  is  directed, 
except  that  in  no  event  may  more  than  12  V^ 
per  centum  of  the  funds  for  any  one  pro- 
gram be  used  in  any  one  State. 

"'(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this 
part,  financial  assistance  extended  to  a  com- 
munity action  agency  or  other  agency  pur- 
suant to  sections  221  and  222(a),  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1967,  shall  not  exceed 
90  per  centum  of  the  approved  cost  of  the 
assisted  programs  or  activities,  and  there- 
after shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  such 
costs.  The  Director  may.  however,  approve 
assistance  In  excess  of  such  percentages  If 
he  determines,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions establishing  objective  criteria,  that 
such  action  is  required  In  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Otle.  Non-Pederal  con- 
tributions may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind  fairly 
evaluated,  including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  If  In  any  fiscal  year, 
a  community  provides  non-Pederal  contri- 
butions tinder  this  title  exceeding  lu  re- 
quirements under  this  section,  such  excess 
may  be  used  to  meet  its  requirements  for 
such  contributions  under  section  131. 

"  '(d)  No  program  shall  be  approved  for 
assistance  under  sections  221  and  222(a) 
imless  the  Director  satisfies  himself  ( 1 )  that 
the  services  to  be  provided  under  such  pro- 
gram will  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  In  sub- 
sUtutlon  for,  services  previously  provided 
without  Federal  assistance,  and  (2)  that 
funds  or  other  resoiu-ces  devoted  to  programs 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor  with- 
in the  community  will  not  be  diminished 
in  order  to  provide  any  contributions  re- 
quired under  subsection  (c).  The  require- 
ment imposed  by  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Director  may  adopt  and  promulgate  estab- 
Uslng  objective  criteria  for  determinations 
covering  situations  where  a  strict  applica- 
tion of  that  requirement  would  result  in  un- 
necessary hardship  or  otherwise  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 


ments,  (1)  technical  assistance  to  cotninu 
nlties  in  developing,  conducting,  and  admi&I 
Isterlng  programs  imder  this  title,  and  (a> 
training  for  specialized  or  other  personam 
which  Is  needed  in  connection  with  those 
programs  or  which  otherwise  pertelns  to  th« 
purposes  of  this  title.  Upon  request  of  an 
agency  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  title,  the  Director  may  make  special 
assignments  of  personnel  to  the  agency  to 
assist  and  advise  it  in  the  performance  of 
funcOons  related  to  the  assisted  activity 
but  no  such  special  assignment  shall  be  for 
a  period  of  more  than  two  years  in  the  caae 
of  any  agency. 


"  'Past    C — Suppixmsntal    Programs    and 
AcTTvmxs 

"  'TECHNICAL     ASSISTANCE     AND     TKAININO 

"  'S»c.  230.  The  Director  may  provide,  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 


"  'STATE    AGENCY    ASSISTANCE 

"■Sec.  231.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  State  agencies  deslg. 
nated  in  accordance  with  State  law,  to  enable 
those    agencies — 

"  '  ( 1 )  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
communities  and  local  agencies  in  develop- 
ing and  carrying  out  programs  under  thU 
title; 

'"(2)  to  assist  In  coordinating  State  acti?. 
itles  related  to  this  title; 

"  '(3)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director  In 
developing  procedures  and  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  participation  of  States  and  State 
agencies  In  programs  under  this  title;  and 

"  '(4)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Director,  the 
Economic  OpporturUty  CtouncU  established 
by  section  631  of  the  Act,  and  the  heads  of 
other  Federal  agencies,  in  identifying  prob- 
lems posed  by  Federal  statutory  or  adminto- 
trative  requirements  that  operate  to  Impede 
State  level  coordination  of  programs  related 
to  ths  title,  and  In  developing  methods  or 
recommendations  for  overcoming  those  prob- 
lems. 

"'(b)  In  any  grants  or  contracts  with 
State  agencies,  the  Director  shall  give  pref- 
erence  to  programs  or  activities  which  are 
administered  or  coordinated  by  the  agencies 
designated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  or 
which  have  been  developed  and  will  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  assistance  of  those  agencies. 

"  '(c)  In  order  to  promote  coordination  In 
the  use  of  funds  under  thU  Act  and  funds 
provided  or  granted  by  State  agencies,  the 
Director  may  enter  Into  agreements  with 
States  or  State  agencies  pursuant  to  which 
they  wUl  act  as  agents  of  the  United  States 
for  purposes  of  providing  financial  assUtance 
to  community  action  agencies  or  other  local 
agencies  in  connection  with  specific  projects 
or  programs  involving  the  common  or  Joint 
use  of  State  funds  and  funds  under  this 
title. 

"  'RESEARCH    AND    PHOT   FROORAMS 

"  'Sec.  232.  (a)  The  Director  may  contract 
or  provide  financial  assistance  for  pUot  or 
demonstration  projects  conducted  by  public 
or  private  agencies  which  are  designed  to 
test  or  aasUt  in  the  development  of  new  ap- 
proaches or  methods  that  will  aid  In  over- 
coming special  problems  or  otherwise  in  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  this  title.  He  may 
also  contract  or  provide  financial  assistance 
for  research  pertaining  bo  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  ^^ 

"■(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  an  over- 
all plan  to  govern  the  approval  of  pilot  or 
demonstration  projects  and  the  use  of  all 
research  authority  under  this  title.  The  plan 
shall  set  forth  specific  objectives  to  be 
achieved  and  priorities  among  such  objec- 
tives. In  formulaUng  the  plan,  the  Director 
shall  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  duplication 
among  similar  activities  or  projects  and 
determining  whether  the  findings  resulting 
from  any  research  or  pilot  projects  may  be 
Incorporated  into  one  or  more  programs  for 
which  those  agencies  are  responsible.  As  part 
of  the  annual  report  required  by  section  608. 
or  In  a  separate  annual  report,  the  Director 
shall  submit  a  description  for  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  current  plan  required  by  thU  sec- 
tion, of  activities  subject  to  the  plan,  and  of 
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the  findings  derived  from  those  activities, 
toeetber  with  a  statement  indicating  the 
time  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  maimer 
in  which  the  benefits  of  those  activities  and 
findings  are  expected  to  be  realized. 

"  '(c)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  or  sUlocated  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  this  title  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  One-third  of  the  sums 
soappropriated  or  allocated  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  projects  authorized  under  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section. 

•■■(d)  No  pilot  or  demonstration  project 
under  this  section  shall  be  conmienced  in 
any  city,  county,  or  other  major  political 
subdivision,  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such 
proposed  pilot  or  demonstration  project  has 
been  submitted  to  the  appropriate  commu- 
nity action  agency,  or,  if  there  is  no  such 
agency,  to  the  local  governing  officials  of  the 
political  subdivision,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  by  the  community  action 
agency  or  governing  body,  as  the  case  may  be, 
within  thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If 
go  disapproved,  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"•(e)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  car- 
ry out  pilot  projects  which  (1)  aid  elderly 
persons  to  achieve  greater  self-sufficiency, 
(2)  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural  pov- 
erty, (3)  are  designed  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques and  community-based  efforts  to  pre- 
vent narcotics  addiction  or  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts,  or  (4)  are  designed  to  en- 
courage the  participation  of  private  organiza- 
tions, other  than  nonprofit  organizations,  in 
programs  under  this  title. 

■'■(f)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either 
directly  or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 
ments, research  and  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assure  a  more  effective  use  of  human  and 
natural  resources  of  rural  America  and  to 
slow  the  migration  from  riiral  areas  due  to 
lack  of  economic  opportunity,  thereby  re- 
ducing population  pressures  In  urban  cen- 
ters. Such  projects  may  be  operated  Jointly 
or  m  cooperation  with  other  federally  as- 
sisted programs,  particularly  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965,  in  the  area 
to  be  served  by  the  project. 

"  'EVALTJATION 

'■  ■Sec  233.  (a)  The  Directs-  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs 
under  this  title,  including  their  effectiveness 
In  achieving  stated  goals,  their  impact  on 
related  programs,  and  their  structure  and 
mechanisms  for  the  delivery  of  services  and 
Including,  where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  proper  control  groups  composed  of  per- 
sons who  have  not  participated  in  such  pro- 
grams. He  may,  for  this  purpose,  contract 
for  Independent  evaluations  of  those  pro- 
grams or  individual  projects.  He  may  require 
community  action  agencies  to  provide  for 
independent  evaluations,  and  where  appro- 
priate, he  may  afto  require  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  to  establish  an  independent 
group  or  committee  to  provide  evaluation 
and  advisory  services  on  either  a  short-term 
or  continuing  basis.  He  shall  consult  with 
other  Federal  agencies,  or  where  appropriate 
with  State  agencies,  in  order  to  provide 
wherever  feasible  for  Jointly  ^wnsored  ob- 
jective evaluation  studies  on  a  National  or 
State  basis.  He  shall  also  arrange  for  obtain- 
ing the  opinions  of  participants  about  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  programs. 
The  reports  of  studies  undertaken  under  this 
section,  together  with  the  comments  of  the 
Director  and  other  agencies,  if  any,  shall  be 
public  records,  and  the  results  shall  be  sum- 
marized in  the  report  required  by  section  608. 

"  '(b)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  pub- 
lish standards  for  evaluation  of  program  ef- 
fectiveness in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
this  title.  Such  standards  shall  be  considered 
In  deciding  whether  to  renew  or  supplement 


financial  assistance  provided  by  sections  221, 
222,  230,  and  231. 

"'(c)  The  Director  shall  provide  by  con- 
tract for  the  conduct  of  an  Independent 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  action  taken 
under  sections  210  and  211  of  this  Act  and 
the  effects  thereof,  with  particular  reference 
to  ( 1 )  the  exercise  of  their  authorities  under 
the  provisions  of  title  n  of  this  Act  by  States 
and  political  subdivisions,  (2)  the  participa- 
tion of  residents  of  the  areas  and  members 
of  the  groups  served,  public  officials  and 
others  and  (3)  the  administrative  and  pro- 
gram advantages  and  disadvantages,  if  any, 
encountered  or  foreseen  in  Implementing 
such  sections.  He  shall  transmit  such  study 
and  evaluation  to  the  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969. 

"  'Part  D — Oeneral  and  Technical 

Provisions 

"  'assistant  directors  for  commcnity  action 

"  'Sec.  240.  The  Director  shall  appoint  two 
assistant  directors  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing the  Director  in  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title.  One  such  assistant 
director,  to  be  known  as  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor for  CSommunity  Action  in  Rural  Areas, 
shall  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  funds 
allotted  for  assistance  to  programs  or  proj- 
ects designed  to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so 
expended.  The  other  assistant  director,  to  be 
known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com- 
munity Action  In  Urban  Areas,  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  assuring  that  funds  allotted  for 
assistance  to  programs  or  projects  designed 
to  assist  the  urban  poor  are  so  expended. 
Each  assistant  director  shall  have  such  addi- 
tional responsibilities  consistent  with  the 
foregoing  responsibilities  as  the  Director  may 
hereafter  assign. 

"  ■rural  areas 

"  'Sec.  241.  (a)  In  exercising  authority  un- 
der this  title,  the  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  further  the  extension  of  benefits 
to  residents  of  rural  areas,  consistent  with 
the  extent  and  severity  of  poverty  among 
rural  residents,  and  to  encourage  high  levels 
of  managerial  and  technical  competence  in 
programs  undertaken  in  rural  areas.  These 
steps  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  (1)  the  development  under  sec- 
tion 222(a)  of  programs  particularly  respon- 
sive to  special  needs  of  rural  areas;  (2)  the 
establishment,  pursuant  to  section  232,  of  a 
program  of  research  and  pilot  project  activi- 
ties specifically  focused  upon  the  problems 
of  rural  poverty;  (3)  the  provision  of  tech- 
nical assistance  so  as  to  afford  a  priwlty  to 
agencies  in  rural  communities  and  to  aid 
those  agencies,  through  such  arrangements 
as  may  be  appropriate,  in  securing  assistance 
Vnder  Federal  programs  which  are  related  to 
this  title  but  which  are  not  generally  utilized 
in  rural  areas;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
special  or  simplified  procedures,  forms,  guide- 
lines, model  components,  and  model  pro- 
grams for  use  in  rural  areas. 

■■  ■(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  criteria 
designed  to  achieve  an  equitable  distribution 
of  assistance  under  this  title  within  the 
States  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  In 
developing  such  criteria,  he  shall  consider  the 
relative  number  in  the  States  or  areas  there- 
in of:  (1)  low-income  families,  particularly 
those  with  children;  (2)  unemployed  per- 
sons; (3)  persons  receiving  cash  or  other 
assistance  on  a  needs  basis  from  public  agen- 
cies or  private  organizations;  (4)  school 
dropouts;  (6)  adults  with  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education;  (6)  persons  rejected 
for  military  service:  and  (7)  poor  persons 
living  in  urban  places  compared  to  the  num- 
ber living  in  rural  places  as  determined  by 
the  latest  reports  of  the  Bxireau  of  the 
Census. 

"■(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  title,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  in  rural  areas 
to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  for 
any  project  for  which  assistance  to  commu- 


nity action  agencies  Is  authorized.  If  he  de- 
termines that  lt*ls  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  The  assistance  so  granted 
shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the 
Director  deems  appropriate  to  promote  tul- 
herence  to  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  the 
early  establishment  of  a  community  action 
agency  in  the  area. 

"■(d)  The  Director  shall  encourage  the 
development  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  personnel,  for  the  undertaking  of  common 
or  related  projects,  and  other  methods  of  co- 
operation between  urban  and  rural  commu- 
nities, with  particular  emphasis  on  fostering 
cooperation  in  situations  where  it  may  con- 
tribute to  new  employment  opportunities, 
and  between  larger  urban  communities  with 
concentrations  of  low-Income  persons  and 
families  and  rural  areas  in  which  substantial 
numbers  of  those  persons  and  families  have 
recently  resided. 

"  'submission  of  plans  to  governors 

"  'Sec.  242.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  no  contract,  agreement,  grant, 
loan,  or  other  assistance  shall  be  made  with, 
or  provided  to,  any  State  or  local  public 
agency  or  any  private  Institution  or  orga- 
nization for  the  purpose  of  carrying -out  any 
program,  project,  or  other  activity  within  a 
State  unless  a  plan  setting  forth  such  pro- 
posed contract,  agreement,  grant,  loan,  or 
other  assistance  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Oovernor  of  the  State,  and  such  plan  has  not 
been  disapproved  bf  the  Governor  within 
thirty  days  of  such  submission,  or.  If  so  dis- 
approved, has  been  reconsidered  by  the  Di- 
rector and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  consist- 
ent with  the  provisions  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  This  section  shall 
not,  however,  apply  to  contracts,  agreements, 
grants,  loans,  or  other  assistance  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  education  in  existence  on 
the  date  of  the  approval  of  this  Act. 

"  'fiscal  responsibility  and  audit 

"  ■Sec.  243.  (a)  No  funds  shall  be  released 
to  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  title  until  it  has  submitted  to  the 
Director  a  statement  certifying  that  the  as- 
sisted agency  and  Its  delegate  agencies  (or 
subcontrsKitors  lor  performance  of  any  major 
portion  of  the  assisted  program)  have  es- 
tablished an  accounting  system  with  internal 
controls  adequate  to  safeguard  their  assets, 
check  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  ac- 
counting data,  promote  operating  efficiency 
and  encourage  compliance  with  prescribed 
management  policies  and  such  additional 
fiscal  responsibility  and  accounting  require- 
ments as  the  Director  may  establish.  The 
statement  may  be  furnished  by  a  certified 
public  accountant,  a  duly  licensed  public 
accountant  or,  in  the  case  of  a  public  agency, 
the  appropriate  public  financial  officer  who 
accepts  responsibility  for  providing  required 
financial  services  to  that  agency. 

■'■(b)  Within  three  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  a  grant  to  or  contract  of  as- 
sistance with  an  organization  or  agency,  the 
Director  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  a 
preliminary  audit  survey  to  review  and  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  accounting  sys- 
tem and  internal  controls  established  there- 
under to  meet  the  standards  set  forth  In  the 
statement  referred  to  In  subsection  (a). 
Promptly  after  the  completion  of  the  stirvey, 
the  Director  shall  determine  on  the  basis 
of  findings  and  conclusions  resulting  from 
the  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems 
and  Internal  controls  meet  those  standards 
and,  if  not.  whether  to  suspend  the  grant 
or  contract.  In  the  event  of  suspension,  the 
assisted  agency  shall  be  given  not  more  than  , 
six  months  within  which  to  establish  the 
necessary  systems  and  controls,  and,  In  the 
event  of  failure  to  do  so  within  such  time 
period,  the  assistance  shall  be  terminated  by 
the  Director. 

'■  ■(c)  At  least  once  annually  the  Director 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an  audit  of 
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each  grant  or  contract  of  aulstanca  under 
this  aue.  Promptly  after  the  completion  of 
such  audit,  he  shall  determine  on  the  basU 
of  resulting  Ondings  and  conclusions  wheth- 
er any  of  the  coets  of  expenditures  incurred 
shall  be  disallowed.  In  the  event  of  disallow- 
ance, the  Director  may  seek  recovery  of  the 
siuos  Involved  by  appropriate  means.  Includ- 
ing court  action  or  a  commensurate  Increase 
In  the  required  non-Federal  share  of  the 
costs  of  any  grant  or  contract  with  the  same 
agency  or  organization  which  is  then  In 
effect  or  which  Is  entered  Into  within  twelve 
months  after  the  date  of  disallowance. 

"  "(d)  The  Director  shaU  establish  such 
other  requirements  and  take  such  actions  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  and  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
to  insure  fiscal  responsibility  and  account- 
ability, and  the  effective  and  efficient  han- 
dling of  funds  in  connection  with  programs 
assisted  under  this  title.  These  requirements 
and  actions  shall  include  (1)  necessary  ac- 
tion to  assure  that  the  rate  of  expenditure 
of  any  agency  receiving  financial  assistance 
does  not  exceed  the  rate  contemplated  under 
Its  approved  program;  and  (2)  appropriate 
requirements  to  promote  the  oontlnulty  and 
coordination  of  all  projects  or  components 
of  programs  receiving  financial  assistance 
iinder  this  title,  including  provision  for  the 
periodic  reprogrammlng  and  supplementa- 
tion of  assistance  previously  provided. 

"  'SPECIAI.  LIMrrATIONS 

"  'Sbc.  344.  The  following  special  limita- 
tions shaU  apply,  as  Indicated,  to  programs 
under  this  title. 

"  '  ( 1 )  Financial  assistance  under  this  title 
may  Include  funds  to  provide  a  reasonable 
allowance  for  attendance  at  meetings  of 
any  community  action  agency  governing 
board,  neighborhood  coimcll  or  committee,  as 
appropriate  to  assure  and  encourage  the 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  members 
of  groups  and  residents  of  areas  served  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and 
to  provide  reimbiirsement  of  actual  exi>enses 
connected  with  thoee  meetings;  but  those 
funds  (or  matching  non-Federal  funds)  may 
not  be  used  to  pay  allowances  In  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  is  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  employee,  or  an  employee 
of  a  commimity  action  agency,  or  for  pay- 
ment of  an  allowance  to  any  Individual  for 
attendance  at  more  than  two  meetings  a 
month. 

"'(2)  The  Director  shall  Issue  necessary 
rules  or  regulations  to  assiire  that  no  em- 
ployee engaged  in  carrying  out  community 
action  program  activities  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  this  tlUe  U  compensated 
from  fimds  so  provided  at  a  rate  in  excess  of 
$15,000  per  annum,  and  that  any  amount 
paid  to  such  an  employee  at  a  rate  In  excess 
of  $15,000  per  annum  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  whether  the  non-Federal 
contributions  requirements  of  section  225(c) 
have  been  complied  with;  the  Director  may, 
however,  provide  in  those  rules  or  regulations' 
for  exceptions  covering  cases  (particularly  In 
large  metropoUtan  areas)  where,  because  of 
the  need  for  specialized  or  professional  skills 
or  prevailing  local  salary  levels,  application  of 
the  foregoing  restriction  wo^d  greaOy  im- 
pair program  effectiveness  or  otherwise  be 
Inconsistent  with  the  purposes  sought  to  be 
achieved. 

"'(3)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Ofllce 
of  Economic  Opportunity  shaU  serve  as  mem- 
ber of  a  board,  council,  or  committee  of  any 
agency  serving  as  grantee,  contractor,  or  dele- 
gate agency  in  connection  with  a  program  re- 
ceiving flnancUl  assistance  under  this  title- 
but  this  shall  not  prohibit  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee from  serving  on  a  board,  council,  or 
committee  which  does  not  have  any  au- 
thority or  powers  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
gram assisted  under  this  title. 

"  ■  (4)  In  granting  finandai  assistance  for 
projects  or  acttvlUes  in  the  field  at  XamUy 


planning,  the  Director  shall  assure  that 
family  planning  services,  including  the  dis- 
semination of  family  planning  information 
and  medical  assistance  and  supplies,  are 
made  avaUable  to  all  low-Income  individual* 
who  meet  the  criteria  for  eligibility  for  as- 
sistance under  this  tlUe  which  have  been 
established  by  the  assisted  agency  and  who 
desire  such  information,  assistance,  or  sup- 
plies. The  Director  shaU  require,  in  connec- 
tion with  any  such  financial  assistance 
that — 

"  '(A)  no  indlvldixal  will  be  provided  with 
any  information,  medical  supervision,  or  sup- 
plies which  that  individual  indicates  are  in- 
consistent with  his  or  her  moral,  philosophi- 
cal, or  reUglous  beliefs;  and 

"  '(B)  no  individual  will  be  provided  with 
any  medical  supervision  or  suppUes  unless 
he  or  she  has  volimtarily  requested  such 
medical  supervision  or  suppUes. 
The  use  of  family  planning  services  assisted 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  the  receipt  of  services  from  or  participa- 
tion in  any  other  programs  under  this  Act. 
"'(5)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended iznder  this  title  to  provide  general 
aid  to  elementary  or  secondary  education  in 
any  school  or  school  system;  but  this  shall 
not  prohibit  the  provision  of  sf>ecial,  re- 
medial, and  other  noncurricular  educational 
assistance. 

*"(6)  In  extending  assistance  under  this 
tlUe  the  Director  shall  give  special  consid- 
eration to  programs  which  make  maximum 
use  of  existing  schools,  community  centers, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  fadUtles  during 
times  they  are  not  In  use  for  their  primary 
purpose. 

"'(7)  No  financial  assistance  shall  be  ex- 
tended under  this  title  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Director  detennlnes  that  the  costs  of 
developing  and  administering  all  of  the  pro- 
grama  assUted  vmder  this  title  carried  on  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  any  community 
action  agency  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the 
total  costs,  including  non-Federal  contribu- 
tions to  such  costs,  of  such  programs.  The 
Director,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  shall  estab- 
llah  by  regulation,  criteria  for  determining 
(1)  the  coets  of  developing  and  administering 
such  programs,  and  (U)  the  total  costs  of 
such  programs.  In  any  case  in  which  the  Di- 
rector determines  that  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering such  programs  does  not  exceed  15  per 
centum  of  such  total  costs  but  Is,  in  his  Judg- 
ment, excessive,  he  shaU  forthwith  require 
such  community  action  agency  to  take  such 
steps  prescribed  by  him  as  wUl  eliminate  such 
excessive  administrative  ooet.  Including  the 
sharing  by  one  or  more  such  community  ac- 
tion agencies  of  a  common  director  and  other 
admlnlstraOve  personnel.  The  Director  may 
waive  the  limitaOon  prescribed  by  this  para- 
graph for  specific  periods  of  time  not  to 
exceed  six  months  whenever  he  determines 
that  such  a  waiver  is  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  p\irpoee8  of  this  title. 

"  'DUKATION    OF   PROGRAM 

"  'Sk.  245.  The  Director  shall  carry  out 
the  programs  provided  for  In  thU  Utle  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967  and 
the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each 
such  fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  ap- 
propriated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by 
law." 
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"amekdicemts  to  tttlr  tn- 

PROGRAMS 


-rttral  areas 


•Sxc.  105.  (a)  Title  in  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  U  amended  by  (1) 
Inserting  Immediately  under  the  tlUe  head- 
ing a  new  part  heading  to  read  'Part  A 

RuRAi.  LoAjf  Program',  and  (2)  striking  out 
the  heading  immediately  before  secUon  302 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  new  heading 
to  read  'loams  to  rAMujxs'. 

"(b)   Section  301  of  kuch  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


'Sec.  301.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  mh 
to  meet  some  of  the  special  needs  of  low 
Income  rural  famlUes  by  establishing  a  prol 
gram  of  loans  to  assist  In  raUlng  and  main- 
taining their  Income  and  living  fctandardj' 
"(c)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  it 
amended  (1)  by  InserUng  the  world  'prlncl. 
pal*  after  the  word  'aggregate',  and  (2)  br 
inserting  after  famlUes'  the  followW- 
',  and.  In  the  case  of  the  elderly,  will  crai 
tribute  to  the  Improvement  of  their  llvlne  or 
housing  conditions'. 

"(d)  SecUon  606  of  such  Act  Is  transferred 
from  title  VI  thereof  to  the  end  of  part  A  of 
Utle  III,  Is  redesignated  as  section  306  and 
amended  by  striking  out  'Utle*  HI  of  thta 
Act-  In  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  and  Insertlns 
In  lieu  thereof  "this  part".  ^^ 

"(e)    Part  h  of  UHe  m  of  such  Act  u 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'Part    B — Assistance    for    Migrant,    awd 

Other  Seasonally  Emploted,  Farmwork- 

XRS  AND  Their  Families 

"  'statement  op  purpose 

"  'Sec.  311.  The  purpose  of  this  part  U  to 
assist  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  and 
their  families  to  Improve  their  living  condi- 
tions and  develop  skiUs  necessary  for  a  pro- 
ductive and  self-sufficient  life  in  an  increas- 
ingly complex  and  technological  society. 
"  'financial  assistance 

"  'Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assist  State  and  local 
agencies,  private  nonprofit  institutions  and 
cooperatives  in  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  this  part. 

"'(b)  Programs  assisted  \uider  this  part 
may  Include  projects   or  activities — 

"'(1)  to  meet  the  Immediate  needs  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  and  their 
families,  such  as  day  care  for  children,  edu- 
cation, health  services,  improved  housing 
and  sanltaUon  (including  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  emergency  and  temporary 
housing  and  sanitation  faclllUes),  legal  ad- 
vice and  representation,  and  consumer  train- 
ing and  counseling; 

"  "(2)  to  promote  Increased  community  ac- 
ceptance of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmwork- 
ers and  their  families;  and 

"  '(3)  to  equip  unskiUed  migrant  and  sea- 
sonal farmworkers  and  members  of  their 
families  as  appropriate  through  educaUon 
and  training  to  meet  the  changing  demands 
in  agricultural  employment  brought  about 
by  technological  advancement  and  to  take 
advantage  of  opportunities  available  to  Im- 
prove their  well-being  and  self-sufficiency 
by  gaining  regular  or  permanent  employ- 
ment or  by  parUclpatlng  in  avaUable  Gov- 
ernment training  programs. 

"  'limitations  on  assistance 
"  'Sec.  313.  (a)  Assistance  shall  not  be  ex- 
tended under  this  part  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  the  applicant  will  maintain 
its  prior  level  of  effort  In  similar  activlUes. 

"'(b)  The  Director  shall  eetabllsh  neces- 
sary procedures  or  requirements  to  assure 
that  programs  under  this  part  are  carried  on 
In  coordination  with  other  programs  or  activ- 
lUes providing  assistance  to  the  persons  and 
groups  served. 

"  'ISCHNICAL  ASSISTANCE,  TXAININC,  ANO 
EVALUATION 

"  'Sec.  314.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
dlrecUy  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements,  such  technical  assistance  or 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
Implement  effectively  the  ptirpoees  of  this 
tlUe.  ^^ 

"  '(b)  The  Director  shall  provide  for  neces- 
sary evaluation  of  projects  under  this  Utle 
and  may,  through  grants  or  contracts,  secure 
independent  evaluation  for  this  purpose.  The 
restilts  of  such  evaluaUon  shall  be  published 
and  shall  be  summarized  In  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  008.' 
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"amendments  to  title   IV EMPLOYMENT  AND 

investment  incenttves 
"SBC.  106.  (a)  Section  401  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'enterprises;'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'enterprises,  with  special  attention  to 
small  business  concerns  ( 1 )  located  in  urban 
or  rural  areas  with  high  prop)ortions  of  unem- 
ployed or  low-income  individuals,  or  (2) 
owned  by  low-Income  individuals;'. 
"(b)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

by— 

"(1)  striking  out  'employment  of  the  long. 
term  unemployed'  in  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'the  preservation  or 
establishment  of  small  business  concerns 
located  in  urban  or  rural  areas  with  high  pro- 
portions of  unemployed  or  low-Income  indi- 
viduals or  owned  by  low-Income  individuals': 

"(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  next  to  last  sentence  and  inserting,  In 
lieu  thereof,   a  colon;   and 

"(3)  inserting  immediately  preceding  the 
last  sentence,  'Provided,  however.  That  any 
management  training  program  so  approved 
must  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to 
provide  reasonable  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividuals served  to  develop  entrepreneurial 
and  managerial  self-sufficiency.' 

"(c)   Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  InserUng  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following:  ',  and 
Bball  seek  to  stimulate  new  private  lending 
activities  to  such  concerns  through  the  use 
of  the  loan  guaranties,  participations  In 
loans,  and  pooling  arrangements  authorized 
by  this  section'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  subsection 
(b); 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  second 
subsection  (b)  the  following:  'To  Insure  an 
eqiiitable  distribution  between  vuban  and 
rural  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and 
$25,000  made  under  this  Utle,  the  Adminis- 
trator is  authorized  to  use  the  agencies  and 
agreements  and  delegations  developed  under 
title  ni  of  the  Act  as  he  shall  determine  nec- 
essary.'; and 

"(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"'(c)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  for 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  programs  under 
this  section,  including  full  Information  on 
the  location.  Income  characteristics,  and 
types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  assisted, 
and  on  new  private  lending  activity  stimu- 
lated, and  the  results  of  such  evaluation  to- 
gether with  recommendations  shall  be  In- 
cluded in  the  report  required  by  section 
608." 

"(d)  Title  rv  of  such  Act  is  amended  by — 

"(1)  renumbering  section  406  to  read  '407' 
and  inserting  In  such  section  'and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce'  Immediately  following  the 
word  'Administration'; 

"(2)  striking  out  secUon  404;  and 

"(3)  InserUng  new  sections  404,  405,  406 
and  407  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'DISTRIBTTTION    OF    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"  'Sec.  404.  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  AdminlstraUon  shall  take  such 
steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  that.  In 
any  fiscal  year,  at  least  SO  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  loaned  or  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  part  are  allotted  to  small  business  con- 
cerns located  In  urban  areas  identified  by 
the  Director,  after  consideration  of  any  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  as  having 
high  concentrations  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  Individuals  or  to  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  by  low-Income  individuals.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, after  consideration  of  any  recom- 
mendations of  the  Director,  shall  define  the 
meaning  of  low  Income  as  it  applies  to  owners 
of  small  business  concerns  eligible  to  be 
assisted  under  this  part,  and  such  definition 
need  not  correspond  to  the  definition  of  low 
Income  as  used  elsewhere  In  this  Act. 


"  'LIMITATION    ON    FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE 

"  'Sec.  405.  No  financial  assistance  shall  be 
extended  pursuant  to  this  tlUe  where  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration detennlnes  that  the  assistance  will 
be  used  in  relocating  establishments  frc»n 
one  area  to  another  if  such  relocation  would 
result  In  an  Increase  in  unemployment  In 
the  area  of  original  location. 

"  'TECHNICAL      ASSISTANCE     AND     MANAGEMENT 
TRAINING 

"  'Sec.  406.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  public  or 
private  organizations  to  pay  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  of  projects  designed  to  provide  techni- 
cal and  management  assistance  to  individuals 
or  enterprises  eligible  for  assistance  under 
section  402,  with  special  attention  to  small 
business  concerns  located  in  urban  areas  of 
high  concentration  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  or  owned  by  low-income 
Individuals. 

"  '(b)  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  for  projects.  Including 
without  limitation — 

'"(1)  planning  and  research.  Including 
feasibility  studies  and  market  research: 

"  '(2)  the  Identification  and  development 
of  new  business  opportunities; 

"  '(3)  the  furnishing  of  centralized  services 
with  regard  to  public  services  and  govern- 
ment programs,  including  programs  au- 
thorized under  section  402; 

"'(4)  the  establishment  and  strengthen- 
ing of  business  service  agencies,  Including 
trade  associations  and  cooperatives; 

"  '(5)  the  encouragement  of  the  placement 
of  subcontracts  by  major  businesses  with 
small  business  concerns  located  in  urban 
areas  of  high  concentration  of  unemployed 
or  low-income  Individuals  or  owned  by  low- 
income  individuals,  including  the  provisions 
of  Incentives  and  assistance  to  such  major 
businesses  so  that  they  will  aid  In  the  train- 
ing and  upgrading  of  potential  subcontrac- 
tors or  other  small  business  concerns;   and 

"'(6)  the  furnishing  of  business  counsel- 
ing, management  training,  and  legal  and 
other  related  services,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  management  training  ^ 
programs  using  the  resources  of  the  business 
community,  including  the  development  of 
management  training  opportunities  In  exist- 
ing businesses,  and  with  emphasis  in  all 
cases  upon  providing  management  training 
of  sufficient  scope  and  duration  to  develop 
entrepreneiirial  and  managerial  self-suffi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  the  Individuals  served. 

'"(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  projects  which  promote  the  owner- 
ship, participkation  In  ownership,  or  manage- 
ment of  small  business  concerns  by  resi- 
dents of  urban  cu-eas  of  high  concentration 
of  unemployed  or  low-income  Individiials. 
and  to  projects  which  are  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  psirUcipatlon  of  local 
businessmen. 

"  '(d)  To  the  extent  feasible,  services  under 
this  section  shall  be  provided  in  a  location 
which  is  easily  accessible  to  the  Individuals 
and  small  business  concerns  served. 

"'(e)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall.  In  carrying 
out  programs  under  this  section,  consult 
with  and  take  Into  consideration  the  views 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  activities  and  avoiding  duplica- 
tion of  effort. 

"  '(f)  The  President  may.  If  he  determines 
that  It  Is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  transfer  any  of  the  functions 
under  this  secUon  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

"  '(g)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  shall  provide  for  an  in- 
dependent and  continuing  evaluaUon  of  pro- 
grams under  this  section,  including  full  In- 
formation on  and  cmalyids  of  the  character 


and  Impact  of  managerial  assistance  pro- 
vided, the  location,  income  characteristics 
and  types  of  businesses  and  Individuals  as- 
sisted, and  the  extent  to  which  private  re- 
sources and  skills  have  been  Involved  In 
these  programs.  Such  evaluation  together 
with  any  recommendations  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable shall  be  Included  In  the  report  re- 
quired by  section  608. 

"  'GOVERNMENT   CONTRACTS 

"  'Sec  407.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  shall  take 
such  Eteps  as  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate, In  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
the  heads  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  so  that  contracts,  subcontracts,  and 
deposits  made  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
in  connection  with  programs  aided  with  Fed- 
eral funds  are  placed  In  such  a  way  as  to 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

'"(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  shall  provide  for  the 
continuing  evaluation  of  programs  vmder 
this  section  and  the  results  of  such  evalua- 
tion together  with  recommendations  shall  be 
Included  in  the  report  required  by  secUon 
608." 

"DAT  CARE  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Title  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
I>ortunlty  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  part  at  the  end  thereof: 

"  'Part  B — ^Day  Care  Projects 
"  'statement  of  purpose 
"  'Sec.  621.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  families 
which  need  such  assistance  to  become  or 
remain  self-sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling 
the  parents  or  relatives  of  such  children  to 
choose  to  undertake  or  to  continue  basic 
education,  vocational  training,  or  gainful  em- 
ployment. 

"  'FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  DAT  CARE  PROJECTS 

"  'Sec.  522  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  projects  under  which  children 
from  low-income  families  or  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  or  pro- 
portions of  low-income  persons  may  receive 
day  care.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be 
In  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including 
but  not  limited  to  plant,  equipment  and  serv- 
ices. Such  day  care  projects  shall  provide 
health,  education,  social,  and  such  other 
supportive  services  as  may  be  needed.  Finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  may..%e 
provided  to  employers,  labor  unions,  or  to 
Joint  employer-union  organizations,  for  day 
care  projects  established  at  or  In  association 
with  a  place  of  employment  or  training  where 
such  projects  are  financed  In  major  part 
through  private  funds.  Project  costs  payable 
under  this  part  may  Include  costs  of  renova- 
tion and  alteration  of  physical  faculties. 
Financial  sisslstance  under  this  section  may 
be  provided  in  conjunction  with  or  to  supple- 
ment day  care  projects  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  other  relevant  statutes. 

"'(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  Is  not  a  low-Income  family  to  make 
payment,  in  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  famUy's  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate. 

"  '(c)  The  Director  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
technical  assistance  and  training  necessary 
for  the  initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part. 

'•'(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care. 
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with  a  view  to  establishing.  Insofar  as  poe- 
Blble,  a  common  set  of  program  standards 
and  regulations,  and  mechanisms  for  coordi- 
nation at  the  State  and  local  levels.  In  ap- 
proving applications  for  assistance  under  this 
part,  the  Director  shall  take  Into  considera- 
tion ( 1 )  the  extent  to  which  applicants  show 
evidence  of  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween their  projects  and  other  day  care  pro- 
granw  In  the  areas  which  they  will  serve. 
and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or 
low-income  Individuals  are  to  be  employed. 
Including  individuals  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

"  "(e)  Each  project  to  which  paj-ments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thorough 
evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be  conduct- 
ed by  such  agency  or  independent  public 
or  private  organization  as  the  Director  shall 
designate,  with  a  view  to  determining, 
among  other  things,  the  extent  to  which  the 
day  care  provided  may  have  Increased  the 
employment  of  parents  and  relatives  of  the 
children  served,  the  extent  to  which  such 
day  care  may  have  reduced  the  costs  of  aid 
and  services  to  such  children,  the  extent  to 
which  such  children  have  received  health 
and  educational  benefits,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  project  has  been  coordinated  with 
other  day  care  activities  In  the  area  served. 
Up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  evalua- 
tion may  be  paid  by  the  Director  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  pvirposes  of  carrying  out 
this  part,  except  that  where  such  evaluation 
Is  carried  on  by  the  assisted  agency  ItaeU,  he 
may  pay  only  90  per  centum  of  such  costs. 
Such  evaluations,  together  with  a  report  on 
the  program  described  in  this  part,  shall  be 
Included  In  the  report  required  by  section 
608. 

"  'DT7SATION   OF  PBOGRAMS 

"  'Sac.  533.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  part  diirlng 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1968,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years.' 

"(b)  The  heading  of  title  V  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  'TITLE   V— WORK   EXPERIENCE,   TR.VIN- 
ING.  AND  DAY  CARE  PROGRAMS' 
"(c)   TlUe    V    of    such    Act     Is    further 
amended    by    Inserting    after    the    heading 
thereof  the  following: 

"  'Past   A — Wo«k  Expsukncx  and  TKaxniko 
Pbograhs' 

"(d)  Sections  501,  502,  503.  504,  and  505  of 
such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  'this 
title'  wherever  It  appears  therein  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  this  part'. 

"a1CJENDM£NTS    to    Tm.*    VI — aomuhstxation 
AND   COORDIMATION 

"Sbc.  108.  (a)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "foxir'  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'five'. 

"(b)  Section  602(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  '(1)'  after  '(b)',  by  inserting  be- 
fore 'compensate'  the  following:  'except  that 
no  Individual  may  be  employed  under  the 
authority  of  this  subeectlon  for  more  than 
100  days  In  any  fiscal  year;  (3) '.  and  by  strik- 
ing out  '.  and'  after  'travel  time'  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ';  and  (3) '. 

"(c)  Section  603(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  Programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  involv- 
ing the  use  of  program  funds,  the  provision 
of  services,  or  the  employment  or  assignment 
of  personnel  in  a  manner  supp>ortlng  or  re- 
sulting In  the  identification  of  such  programs 
with  (1)  any  partisan  or  nonpartisan  politi- 
cal activity  or  any  other  poLiUcal  activity  as- 
sociated with  a  candidate,  or  contending  fac- 
tion or  group,  in  an  election  for  public  or 
party  oflice.  (2)  any  acUvlty  to  provide  voters 
or  prospective  voters  with  transportation  to 
the  poUs  or  similar  assistance  In  connection 


with  any  such  election,  or  (3)  any  voter  reg- 
istration activity.  The  Director,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  CItU  Service  Oommlasion. 
■hall  Issue  rules  and  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  sectloo,  which 
shall  Include  provisions  for  summary  sus- 
pension of  assistance  or  other  action  neces- 
sary to  permit  enforcement  on  an  emergency 
basis.' 

"(d)  Section  604  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'APPKAI.S,    NOTICB    AND    HKAKING 

"  'Skc.  604.  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
procedures  to  assure  that — 

"  '( 1)  special  notice  of  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  thnely  and  expeditious  appeal  to  the 
Director  is  provided  for  an  agency  or  organi- 
sation which  would  like  to  serve  as  a  delegate 
agency  imder  title  I-B  or  II  and  whose  ap- 
plication to  the  prime  sponsor  or  community 
action  agency  has  been  wholly  or  substan- 
tlaUy  rejected  or  has  not  been  acted  upon 
within  a  period  of  time  deemed  reasonable  by 
the  Director; 

*"(2)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B, 
n,  and  m-B  shall  not  be  suspended  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and  con- 
ditions, except  In  emergency  situations,  nor 
shall  an  application  for  refunding  under  sec- 
tions 123,  221.  222,  or  312  be  denied,  unless  the 
recipient  agency  has  been  given  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  to  show  cause  why 
such  action  should  not  be  taken;  and 

"  '(3)  financial  assistance  under  titles  I-B, 
n,  and  m-B  shall  not  be  terminated  for 
failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions  unless  the  recipient  agency  has 
been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  full  and  fair  hearing.' 

"(e)  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  InserUng.  after  section  605,  the 
following  new  section : 

"  'ANNOUNCEMENT     OF     RESEABCR     OR     DEMON- 
STRATION  CONTRACTS 

"  'Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Director  or  the  head 
of  any  other  Federal  agency  administering  a 
program  under  this  Act  shaU  make  a  public 
announcement  concerning: 

"  '(1)  The  title,  purpose.  Intended  com- 
pletion date.  Identity  of  the  contractor,  and 
proposed  cost  of  any  contract  with  a  private 
or  non-Federal  public  agency  or  organiza- 
tion for  any  demonstration  or  research 
project;  and 

"  '(2)  The  res\ilts,  findings,  data,  or  recom- 
mendations made  or  reported  as  a  result  of 
such  activities. 

'"(b)  The  public  announcements  required 
by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  made  within 
thirty  days  of  entering  into  such  contracts 
and  thereafter  within  thirty  days  of  the 
receipt  of  such  results. 

"'(c)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  assure  that  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  met.  and  he  shall 
at  once  report  to  the  Congress  concerning 
any  failure  to  comply  with  these  require- 
ments.' 

"(f)  Section  609  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'DRFINTnONS 

"  'Sec.  609.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
"  '(1)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  for  purposes  of  title  I 
and  title  II  the  meaning  of  "State"  shall  also 
Include  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands:  except  that  when  used  in  section 
225  of  this  Act  this  term  means  only  a  State 
or  the  District  of  Colimibla.  The  term 
"United  States"  when  used  In  a  geographical 
sense  includes  all  those  places  named  In  the 
previous  sentence,  and  all  other  places  con- 
tinental or  Insular,  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States; 

"  '(3)  the  term  "financial  aasiatance'*  when 
used  In  titles  I,  n,  m-B,  IV,  and  V-B  In- 
cludes assistance  advanced  by  grant,  agree- 


ment, or  contract,  but  doea  not  include  tb« 
procurement  ct  plant  or  equipment,  or  good* 
or  servioes; 

"  '(3)  the  term  "permanent  resident  of  the 
United  States"  when  used  In  Utles  I-A  and 
I-B  shall  Include  any  native  and  citizen  at 
Cuba  who  arrived  In  the  United  States  fnan 
Cuba  aa  a  nonimmigrant  or  as  a  parolee  sul>- 
aequent  to  January  1,  1959,  under  the  pro. 
visions  of  section  314(a)  or  212(d)(6),  re- 
spectively, or  any  person  admitted  as  a  coa- 
ditional  entrant  under  section  203(a)(7),  or 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  and 

"'(4)  the  term  "Director"  means  the  Dl- 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu* 
nlty.' 

"(g)  Section  610  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'pmOGRAMS    FOR     THE     KLDBU.T     POOR 

"  'Sec.  610.  It  Is  the  intention  of  Congresi 
that  whenever  feasible  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  poor  shall  be  considered  In  the 
development,  conduct,  and  administration 
of  programs  under  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  (1)  carry  out  such  investigations  and 
studies.  Including  consultations  with  appro- 
priate agencies  and  organizations,  as  may  Iw 
necessary  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  plan 
for  the  participation  of  the  elderly  poor  In 
programs  under  this  Act,  including  pro- 
g^rams  providing  employment  opportunities, 
public  service  opportunities,  education  and 
other  services  and  activities  which  assist  the 
elderly  poor  to  achieve  self-sufficiency;  (3) 
maintain  a  constant  review  of  all  programs 
under  this  Act  to  assure  that  the  needs  <d 
the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate  consid- 
eration; (3)  Initiate  and  maintain  inter- 
agency liaison  with  all  other  appropriate 
Federal  agencies  to  achieve  a  coordinated  na- 
tional approach  to  the  needs  of  the  elderly 
poor;  and  (4)  determine  and  recommend  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  such  pro- 
grams requiring  additional  authority  aiul 
the  necessary  legislation  to  provide  such 
authority.  In  exercising  his  responsibilitlM 
\inder  this  section,  the  Director  shall  co- 
operate with  the  Commissioner  on  Aging.  The 
Director  shall  describe  the  ways  in  which 
this  section  has  been  Implemented  in  the 
annual   report  required   by  section   608.' 

"(h)  Section  610-1  (a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  ( 1 )  by  striking  out  'part  A  of  ttUe 
n*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'title  11',  and 
(2)  by  Inserting  the  words  'a  substantial 
nximber  of  the'  Immediately  before  the  word 
■persons'  the  second  and  third  time  that  word 
appears. 

"(i)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "UMrTATlON    ON    BENEFITS    FOR   THOSE 
VOLUNTARILT    POOR 

"'Sec.  611.  The  Director  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that, 
in  determining  a  person's  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  on  account  of  his  poverty, 
such  person  will  not  be  deemed  to  meet  the 
poverty  criteria  if  his  lack  of  income  resxilts 
from  bis  refusal,  without  good  cause,  to  seek 
or  accept  employment  commensurate  with 
his  health,  age,  education,  and  ability.' 

"(J)  SecUon  612  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  'JOINT   FUNDING 

"  •Sec.  612.  Pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  where  funds  are 
advanced  for  a  single  project  by  more  than 
one  Federal  agency  to  a  community  action 
agency  or  other  agency  assisted  under  this 
Act,  any  one  Federal  agency  may  be  desig- 
nated to  act  for  all  in  administering  the 
funds  EWlvanced.  In  such  cases,  a  single  local 
share  requirement  may  be  established  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced 
by  each  agency,  and  any  such  agency  may 
waive  any  technical  grant  or  contract  re- 
quirement (as  defined  by  such  regulations) 
which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  similar  re- 
quirements of  the  administering  agency  or 
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which   the  administering  agency  does  not 
impose.' 

"(k)  Section  613  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"  "UMITATION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  CERTAIN 
VNLAWFXTI,     ACTTVITIES 

"  'Sec.  613.  No  individual  employed  or  as- 
signed by  any  community  action  agency  or 
other  agency  assisted  under  this  Act  shsJl. 
pursuant  to  or  during  the  performance  of 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  conducted  or  assisted  under 
this  Act  by  such  community  action  agency  or 
such  other  agency,  plan,  initiate,  participate 
in,  or  otherwise  aid  or  assist  in  the  conduct 
of'  any  unlawful  demonstration,  rioting,  or 
civil  disturbance.' 

"(1)  Section  616  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'TRANSFER    OF   FONDB 

"  'Sec.  616.  Notwithstanding  any  limitation 
on  appropriations  for  any  program  or  activity 
under  this  Act  or  any  Act  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  such  program  or  activity,  not 
to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated or  allocated  from  any  appropria- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Director 
to  carry  out  any  such  program  or  activity 
under  the  Act  may  be  transferred  and  used 
by  the  Director  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  any  other  such  program  or  activity  under 
the  Act;  but  no  such  transfer  shall  result 
in  increasing  the  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able for  any  program  or  activity  by  more  than 
10  per  centum." 
"(m)  Title  VI  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by — 
"(1)  adding  the  following  new  section 
after  section  620: 

"  'SESPONSIBILITT    FOR    FOLXOW    THR017GH 
PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  621.  Ptirsuant  to  section  602(d),  the 
Director  shall  delegate  his  functions  under 
section  222(a)  (2)  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  such  functions 
shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.'; 

"(2)  striking  out  the  heading  'Part  B — 
Coordination  of  Antipovertt  Programs'  and 

"(3)  Inserting  at  the  end  of  such  title  a 
new  part  B  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Part  B — Coordination 
"  'statement  of  purpose 

"  "Sec.  630.  This  part  establishes  an  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council,  provides  lex  an 
information  center,  and  prescribes  certain 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  better  coordination  among  all  pro- 
grams related  to  this  Act.  with  a  view  to 
making  those  programs  more  effective  in 
reaching  and  serving  the  poor,  assisting  State 
and  local  agencies  to  adapt  diverse  Federal 
programs  to  varying  local  problems  and  con- 
ditions, stimulating  new  and  more  Imagina- 
tive ways  of  combining  complementary  Fed- 
eral resources  in  the  solution  of  specific  prob- 
lems, and  generally  improving  cooperation 
and  communication  among  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment, agencies,  and  institutions  in  mat- 
ters related  to  the  ptirpoees  of  this  Act. 

"  'ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  COUNClIi 

"  'Sec.  631.  (a)  There  Is  establUhed,  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council"),  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Director  and  the  heads  of 
such  Federal  departments  and  agencies,  such 
Presidential  assistants  and  such  other  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  to  serve  as  chairman 
Each  member  shall  designate  an  alternate  to 
sit  in  his  stead  in  the  event  of  bis  unavoid- 
able absence. 

"  '(b)  It  ahaU  be  the  responsibility  of  tb« 
Council  to  aaalst  the  President  in — 

"'(1)    providing  for  the  coordination  of 


Federal  programs  and  activities  related  to 
this  Act; 

"  '  ( 2 )  developing  basic  policies  and  setting 
priorities  with  respect  to  such  programs  and 
activities; 

"'(3)  resolving  differences  arising  among 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  with  re- 
spect to  such  programs  and  activities;  and 

"  '(4)  initiating  and  arranging  for  the 
carrying  out  of  specific  actions  or  projects 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  this 
Act. 

"  '(c)  The  President  shall  appoint  an  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  Council.  The  Execu- 
tive Secretary  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Employees  of  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  may  be 
detailed  to  the  Council  from  time  to  time  to 
provide  temporary  assistance. 

"'(d)  To  the  extent  appropriate,  a  report 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  shall  be  in- 
cluded In  the  annual  report  of  the  Mrector 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress,  or  In 
a  separate  report  to  the  Congress. 

"'(e)  Prom  the  sums  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  the  President  shall  reserve  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"  'RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  DIRECTOR 

"  Sec.  632.  In  addition  to  his  other  powers 
under  this  Act,  and  to  assist  the  President  in 
coordinating  the  antipoverty  efforts  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  the  Director  shall — 

■"(1)  undertake  special  studies  of  specific 
coordination  problems  at  the  request  of  the 
President  or  the  Council,  or  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative; 

"  "(2)  carry  on  a  continuing  evaluation  of 
all  activities  under  this  Act.  and  consult 
with  Interested  agencies  and  groups,  includ- 
ing State  agencies  described  in  section  231 
of  this  Act  and  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, with  a  view  to  Identifying  coordination 
problems  that  may  warrant  consideration  by 
the  Council  or  the  President  and.  to  the 
extent  feasible  or  appropriate,  initiate  ac- 
tion for  overcoming  those  problems,  either 
through  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  agencies;  and 

"  '(3)  prepare  a  five-year  national  poverty 
action  plan  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and 
other  governmental  expenditures,  and,  where 
feasible,  the  contributions  of  the  private 
sector,  needed  to  eliminate  poverty  in  this 
country  within  alternative  periods  of  time. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  estimates  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  finance  all  relevant  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  and  other  Acts, 
and  any  new  programs  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  eliminate  poverty  in  this  country, 
and  it  shall  Include  recommendations  for 
such  new  programs.  The  plan  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  and  updated  on  an 
annual  basis. 

"  'COOPBRATION    OF   FEDXRAI.    AGENCIES 

"  'Sec.  633.  (a)  Federal  agencies  admin- 
istering programs  related  to  this  Act  shall — 

"'(1)  cooperate  with  the  Director  and 
with  the  Coimcll  in  carrying  out  their  duties 
and  responsibilities;  and 

"'(2)  carry  out  their  programs  and  exer- 
dse  their  functions  so  as  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
Act,  to  the  fullest  extent  permitted  by  other 
applicable  law. 

"  '  (b)  The  Council  and  the  Director  may 
call  upon  Federal  agencies  to  supply  statis- 
tical data,  program  reports,  and  other  mate- 
rials as  they  deem  necessary  to  discbarge 
their  responsibilities  under  this  Act. 

"'(c)  The  President  may  direct  that  par- 
ticular programs  and  functions,  including 
the  expenditure  of  funds,  of  Federal  agen- 
cies shall  be  carried  out.  to  the  extent  not 
Inconsistent  with   other   applicable   law,   In 


conJTinctlon  with  or  In  suppKirt  of  programs 
authorized  under  this  Act. 

"  'COMBINATIONS    AMONG    PROJECTS    AND 
PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  634.  In  order  to  encoxirage  efficien- 
cies, close  unnecessary  service  gapw,  and  gen- 
erally promote  more  effective  administration, 
the  Director  shall  require,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent feasible,  that  projects  or  programs  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  be  carried  on  so  as  to 
supplement  one  another,  or  where  appro- 
priate other  related  programs  or  projects, 
and  be  included  within  or  otherwise  carried 
on  in  combination  with  community  action 
programs.  In  the  case  of  other  programs  re- 
lated to  this  Act,  the  heads  of  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  those  programs  shall, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  similarly  pro- 
vide assistance  for  projects  and  activities  in 
a  manner  which  encourages  combinations 
with  other  related  projects  and  activities 
where  appropriate,  and  with  community  ac- 
tion programs.  The  Economic  Opportunity 
Council  shall,  in  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities under  this  part,  make  a  continuing 
review  of  the  operation  of  this  section  with 
a  view  to  (1)  determining  psu^lcular  groups 
of  programs  which,  because  of  their  objec- 
tives, or  similarities  in  target  groups  or  areas, 
are  especially  appropriate  for  combined  or 
closely  coordinated  operation  at  the  State 
or  local  level,  and  making  recommendations 
accordingly  to  the  President  or  appropriate 
Federal  officials;  (2)  evaluating  Federal 
agency  procedures  for  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion, and  developing  or  recommending  addi- 
tional or  common  procedures,  as  appropri- 
ate: and  (3)  determining  whether,  and  to 
what  extent,  consolidations  of  Federal  pro- 
grams may  be  Justified  and  making  recom- 
mendations respecting  such  consolidations 
to  the  Director  and  the  President. 

"  'INFORMATION     CENTER 

"  'Sec.  635.  (a)  The  Director  shall  estab- 
lish and  operate  an  Information  center  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  that  maximum  use 
Is  made  of  Federal  p>rograins  related  to  this 
Act  and  that  information  concerning  those 
programs  and  other  relevant  information  Is 
readily  available  to  public  officials  and  other 
interested  persons.  The  Director  shall  collect, 
prepare,  analyze,  correlate,  and  distribute  in- 
formation as  described  above,  either  free  of 
charge  or  by  sale  at  cost  (any  funds  so  re- 
ceived to  be  deposited  to  the  Director's  ac- 
count as  an  offset  of  that  coat) .  and  may 
make  arrangements  and  pay  for  any  printing 
and  binding  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  law  or  regulations.  In  connec- 
tion with  operation  of  the  center,  the  Direc- 
tor may  carry  on  research  or  studies  con^rn- 
Ing  the  improvement  of  information  systems 
in  support  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
adequacy  of  existing  data,  ways  in  which 
data  generated  on  the  State  and  local  level 
may  be  Incorporated  Into  Federal  informa- 
tion systems,  and  methods  by  which  data 
may  be  made  more  readily  available  to  State 
and  local  officials  or  used  to  further  coordi- 
nation objectives. 

"'(b)  The  Director  shall  publish  and 
maintain  on  a  current  basis,  a  catalog  of  Fed- 
eral programs  relating  to  individual  and 
community  improvement.  He  may  also  make 
grants,  from  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
title  II  of  this  Act,  to  States  and  communi- 
ties to  establish  information  service  centers 
for  the  collection,  correlation,  and  distribu- 
tion of  information  required  to  further  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"'(c)  In  order  to  assure  that  all  appro- 
priate officials  are  kept  fully  Informed  of  pro- 
grams related  to  this  Act,  and  that  maxi- 
mum use  is  made  of  those  programs,  the 
Director  shall  establish  procedures  to  assure 
prompt  distrlbtrtlon  to  State  and  local 
agencies  of  all  ciirrent  information,  includ- 
ing administrative  rules,  regulations,  and 
guidelines,  required  by  those  agencies  for  the 
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effective  performance  of  tbelr  respoiuibUl- 
ties. 

"  'PBOHiBrnoN 
"  'Sec.  636.  In  order  to  assure  that  existing 
Federal  agencies  are  used  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act,  no  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act  shall  be  used  to  establish  any  new  de- 
partment or  office  when  the  intended  func- 
tion Is  being  performed  by  an  existing  depart- 
ment or  office. 

"  "EPECIAI.    RESPONSIBn-lmS :    TSAINTNO 
PROGRAMS 

"  'Sec.  637.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  the  heads  of  all  other 
departments  and  agencies  concerned,  acting 
through  such  procedures  or  mechanisms  as 
the  President  may  prescribe,  to  provide  for, 
and  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  and 
appropriate  to  Implement,  the  effective  co- 
ordination of  all  programs  and  activities 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  relating  to  the  training  of  Individuals 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  or  restoring 
employablllty. 

"■(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  pursuant 
to  such  agreements  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  (which  may  Include  arrange- 
ments for  reimbursement),  shall — 

"  "(1)  be  responsible  for  assuring  that  the 
Federal-State  employment  service  provides 
and  develops  Its  capacity  for  providing  maxl- 
miun  support  for  the  programs  described  In 
subsection  (a);  and 

"'(2)  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  and  the  head  of  any 
other  Federal  agency  administering  a  train- 
ing program,  such  employment  Information 
as  win  faclUtate  the  placement  of  individ- 
uals being  trained. 

"  'DKPDirnoNS 

"  'Sec.  638.  As  used  In  this  part,  "programs 
related  to  this  Act"  and  "coordination"  shall 
include  the  programs  and  actions  described 
In  this  section: 

"■(1)  "Programs  related  to  this  Act"  in- 
clude programs  under  this  Act  and  aU  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs  which 
have  objectives  which  are.  In  whole  or  sub- 
stantial part,  complementary  to  the  pur- 
poees  of  this  Act,  or  which  provide  resources 
which  may  be  used  In  combination  with  re- 
sources imder  this  Act  to  assUt  In  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"'(2)  "Coordination"  Includes,  but  U  not 
limited  to — 

"  '(A)  actions  to  Improve  the  common  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  In  reaching  and  serv- 
ing the  poor,  such  as  actions :  to  extend  serv- 
ices to  new  areas,  provide  them  In  a  common 
place.  Or  structure  them  so  that  they  are 
more  readily  accepted  or  widely  utilized;  to 
eliminate  procedures  or  requirements  that 
may  be  inappropriate  for  or  result  in  unnec- 
essary hardship  to  disadvantaged  persons 
with  limited  education  or  other  special  band- 
Icapts;  to  establish  common  eligibility  stand- 
ards among  programs  serving  substantially 
similar  groups  or  op>eratlng  In  the  same  areas; 
or  to  develop  methods  of  operation  or  admin- 
istration that  will  provide  new  employment 
incentives  or  opportunities  for  the  poor; 

"■(B)  actions  to  promote  better  use  at  the 
State  or  local  level  of  Federal  assistance 
available  under  diverse  programs,  such  as  ac- 
tions to  establish  procedures  for  cooperation 
among  State  or  local  agencies  seeking  assist- 
ance from  dUTerent  Federal  sources  with  a 
view  to  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication 
and  service  gape  and  promoting  common  or 
complementary  priorities;  or  to  modify  or 
improve  technical  or  administrative  require- 
ments Imposed  by  different  Federal  agencies 
that  may  operate  to  Increase  unnecessarily 
the  burdens  at  State  or  local  agencies,  mini- 


mize their  opportunities  for  the  imaginative 
use  of  Federal  assistance,  or  discourage  their 
cooperation  with  one  another; 

"'(C)  acUons  to  promote  simpliflcatlon 
and  efficiencies  through  the  Joint  or  com- 
bined use  of  Federal  resources,  such  as  ac- 
tions to  develop  new  methods  of  processing 
requests  for  assistance  or  granting  assistance 
that  will  enable  Federal  agencies  more  gen- 
erally to  use  resources  Jointly  in  support  of 
common  objectives;  to  esUbUsh  common  pri- 
orities for  purposes  of  program  planning,  re- 
search and  demonstraUon  actlvlUes;  and  to 
effect  combinations  among  or  redirect  Fed- 
eral programs  or  acUviUes  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  unnecessary  duplication; 

"'(D)  actions  to  Improve  communication 
and  general  cooperation,  such  as  acUons  to 
strengthen  Oes  among  regional  offices  of 
different  Federal  agencies  and  among  such 
offices  and  other  regional  agencies  or  orga- 
nizations; to  develop  and  improve  procedures 
by  which  Federal  agencies  may  act  together 
in  promulgating  or  making  available  Items  of 
InformaUon,  Including  Information  as  to  the 
availability  and  allocation  of  funds,  which 
are  closely  related  to  one  another  for  pur- 
poses of  State  or  local  planning  and  budget- 
ing; or  to  develop  procediu-es  by  which  State 
and  local  agencies  may  be  afforded  new  op- 
portunities to  participate  in  Federal  poUcy 
decisions.  Including  decisions  on  recommend- 
ed legislation,  affecting  their  capacity  to  op- 
erate efficiently  and  effectively." 

"amendment  to  title  vn 
'•Sec.  109.  SecUon  701(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1064  U  amended  (1)  by 
striking  out  'July  1,  1965'  and  inserUng  in 
lieu  thereof  'July  l.  1968".  and  (2)  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  'With  re- 
spect to  any  period  after  June  30,  1969  sub- 
section (a)  shall  not  apply.' 

"VOtlTNTEEB     PRORGAMS 

"Sec.  no.  Title  VHI  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'TITLE  Vni— DOMES-nC  VOLUNTEER 
SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

"  'VOLUNTEESS    IN    SBIVICX   TO    AMERICA 
"  'STATEMENT     OF    PTTRPOSE 

"  'Sec.  801.  This  title  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  fuU-time  volunteer  service,  for  pro- 
grams of  part-time  or  short-term  commu- 
nity volunteer  service,  and  for  special  volun- 
teer programs,  together  with  other  powers 
and  responsibilities  designed  to  assist  in  the 
development  and  coordlnaUon  of  volunteer 
programs.  Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  by 
encouraging  and  enabUng  persons  from  aU 
walks  of  life  and  all  age  groups.  Including 
elderly  and  retired  Americans,  to  perform 
meaningful  and  constructive  service  as  vol- 
unteers In  part-time  ot  short-term  programs 
in  their  home  or  nearby  communities,  and  as 
full-time  volunteers  serving  in  rural  areas 
and  urban  communities,  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions, among  migrant  workera,  in  Job  Corps 
centers,  and  In  other  agencies,  InstltuUons. 
and  sltuatlcMis  where  the  appllcaUon  of 
human  talent  and  dedication  may  help  the 
poor  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of  poverty 
and  to  secure  and  exploit  opportunlUes  for 
self-advancement. 

"  'Part  A — ^Fuii-Tntx  Volttntkeb  Programs 

"  'authoritt  to  establish  rmx-TiME 

programs 

"  'Sec.  810.  (a)  The  Director  may  recruit, 
select,  and  train  piersons  to  serve  in  full-time 
volunteer  programs,  and  upon  request  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  agencies,  or  private  non- 
profit organizations,  may  assign  such  volun- 
teers to  work — 

"  '(1)  m  meeting  the  health,  education, 
welfare,  or  related  needs  of  Indians  living  on 
reservationa,  of  migratory  workers  and  their 
famUlea,  or  at  mldentB  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands; 

"  '(2)  In  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
mentally  111  or  mentally  retarded  under  treat- 
ment at  nonprofit  mental  health  or  mental 
retardation  facilities;  and 

"  '(3)  m  connection  with  programs  or  ac- 
tivities authorized,  supported,  or  of  a  char- 
acter  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act 

"  '(b)  The  assignment  of  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  be  on  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including  restrictions  on  political 
activities  that  appropriately  recognize  the 
special  status  of  volunteers  living  among  the 
persons  or  groups  served  by  programs  to 
which  they  have  been  assigned)  as  the  Direc- 
tor may  determine,  including  work  assign- 
ments in  their  own  or  nearby  communities- 
but  volunteers  under  this  part  shall  not  be 
assigned  to  duties  or  work  in  any  State  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Governor.  The  assign- 
ment of  such  a  volunteer  In  any  SUte  shall 
be  terminated  by  the  Director  when  so  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  such  State  not 
later  than  thirty  days  or  at  a  time  thereafter 
agreed  upon  by  the  Governor  and  Director 
after  such  request  has  been  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor to  the  Director. 

"  "TERMS    or    SERVICE 

"  'Sec.  811.  (a)  Volunteers  under  this  part 
shall  be  reqiUred  to  make  a  full-time  per- 
sonal commitment  to  combating  poverty.  To 
the  extent  practicable,  this  shaU  include  a 
commitment  to  live  among  and  at  the  eco- 
nomic level  of  the  people  served,  and  to  re- 
main available  for  service  without  regard  to 
regular  working  hours,  at  all  times  during 
their  term  of  service,  except  for  authorized 
periods  of  leave. 

"  '(b)  Volimteers  imder  this  part  shall  be 
enrolled  for  one-year  periods  of  service,  ex- 
cluding time  devoted  to  training.  The  Dlrec- 
tor  may,  however,  allow  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  make  a  full  one-year  commitment  to 
enroll  as  volunteer  associates  for  periods  of 
service  of  not  less  than  two  months  where 
he  determines  that  this  more  limited  serv- 
ice will  effectively  promote  the  purposes  of 
thU  title. 

"  '(c)  AU  volunteers  under  this  part  shaU 
take  and  subscribe  to  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion In  the  form  prescribed  by  section  106 
of  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  section 
1001  of  title  18,  Umted  States  Code,  shall  be 
.applicable  with  respect  to  that  oath  or 
Affirmation. 

"  'SUPPORT    OP    TOIJ.-TIME    VOLUNTEERS 

;  "  'Sec.  812.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
A  stipend  to  volunteers  under  thU  part 
.-while  they  are  in  training  and  on  assign- 
ment, but  the  stipend  shall  not  exceed  >60 
per  month  during  the  volunteer's  first  year 
of  service.  He  may  provide  a  stipend  not  to 
exceed  $76  per  month  In  the  case  of  persons 
who  have  served  for  at  least  one  year  and 
who,  in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  him,  have  been  designated  volun- 
teer leaders  on  the  basis  of  experience  and 
special  skills.  The  Director  may  also  provide 
volunteers  such  living,  travel  (including 
travel  to  and  from  the  place  of  training  i, 
•and  leave  allowances,  and  such  housing,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  Nsubslstence,  clothing, 
iiealth  and  dental  care,  or  such  other  sup- 
port, as  he  may  deem  necessary  'or  appro- 
priate for  their  needs. 

"  '(b)  Stipends  shall  be  payable  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  of  service;  except  that 
m  extraordinary  circvunstances  the  Director 
may  from  time  to  time  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portion  thereof,  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  a  volunteer  during  service,  the 
amount  of  any  unpaid  stipend  shaU  be  paid 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
6682  of  ttOe  6,  United  States  Code. 

"'(c)  The  Director  may  provide  or  arrange 
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for  educational  and  vocational  counseling  of 
volunteers  and  recent  volunteers  to  encour- 
age them  to  use  the  skills  and  experience 
which  they  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  service  In  the  national  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly in  combating  poverty  as  members  of 
the  helping  professions. 

"  'Part  B — Auxiliary  and  Special 

Volunteer  Programs 

"  'community  service  programs 

"  'Sec  820.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop 
programs  designed  to  expand  opportunities 
for  persons  to  participate  In  a  direct  and  per- 
sonal way,  on  a  part-time  basis  or  for  shorter 
periods  of  service  than  are  required  for  en- 
rollment under  section  810,  and  in  their 
home  or  nearby  commimltles.  In  volunteer 
activities  contributing  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  plans, 
agreements,  or  arrangements  the  Director 
may  provide  financial,  technical,  or  other  as- 
sistance needed  to  can-y  on  projects  that  are 
undertaken  In  connection  with  these  pro- 
grams. These  projects  may  Include,  without 
limitation,  activities  designed  (1)  to  encour- 
age greater  numbers  of  persons  to  participate, 
as  volimteers.  In  local  progrrams  and  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act,  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  programs  designed  to  aid  youth 
or  promote  child  development;  (2)  to  en- 
courage persons  with  needed  managerial, 
professional,  or  technical  skills  to  contribute 
those  skills  to  programs  for  the  development 
or  betterment  of  urban  and  rural  neighbor- 
hoods or  areas  having  especially  large  con- 
centrations or  proportions  of  the  poor,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  helping  residents 
of  those  neighborhoods  or  areas  to  develop 
the  competence  necessary  to  take  advantage 
of  public  and  private  resources  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available  or  used  for  those 
programs;  and  (3)  to  assist  existing  national 
and  local  agencies  relying  upon  or  in  need 
of  volunteers  to  obtain  volunteer  services 
more  readily,  or  to  provide  specialized  short- 
term  training,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
agencies  serving  the  most  seriously  disad- 
vantaged, operating  in  areas  of  the  most  con- 
centrated poverty,  or  having  similar  critical 
needs. 

"'(b)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  section  shall  receive  no  living  allowance 
or  stipend  and  only  such  other  support  or 
allowances  as  the  Director  determines,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  are  required  because  of 
unusual  or  special  circumstances  affecting 
the  project. 

"  '(c)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  non-Federal  contribution 
toward  the  cost  of  any  program  or  project 
assisted  under  this  or  any  other  Federal  Act, 
shall  not  be  disallowed  merely  by  reason  of 
actions  of  the  Director  under  this  section  In 
providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  recruitment, 
referral,  or  preservice  training  of  such 
person. 

"  'special  volunteer  programs 
"  'Sec.  821.  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
conduct,  or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for, 
special  volunteer  programs  designed  to  stim- 
ulate and  Initiate  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding volunteer  services  and  to  encourage 
wider  volunteer  participation.  In  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  sums  appropriated  or 
allocated  from  any  appropriation  to  carry 
out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used 
for  programs  under  this  section. 

"  'DEMONSTRATION     PROJECTS     TO     BELP     YOUNG 
ADULT    CRIMINAL    OFFENDERS 

"'Sec.  822.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  conduct,  or  to  make  grants,  contracts,  or 
other  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  dem- 
onstration projects  in  not  more  than  four 
areas  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1968,  and  In  not  more  than  six  areas  during 


each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  under 
which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  volunteers  under  pert  A,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  furnished  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  provide  criminal  of- 
fenders aged  sixteen  through  twenty-five 
with  Intensive  education,  training,  and  coun- 
seling for  at  least  a  six-month  period  prior 
to  their  release  from  confinement  and  for  at 
lesist  a  six-month  period  thereafter; 

"'(2)  not  more  than  one  hundred  such 
volunteers  are  employed  pursuetnt  to  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1068.  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  such  volunteers  are  so  employed  during 
each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

"  '(3)  the  Commissioner  of  Education  fur- 
nishes, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  section,  members  of  the  Teacher 
Corps  who  have  been  recruited  and  trained 
by  one  or  more  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion; and 

"  '(4)  not  more  than  forty  such  members 
are^  furnished  pursuant  to  this  section  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968.  and 
not  more  than  sixty  such  members  are  so 
furnished  during  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

*"(b)  Members  of  the  Teacher  Corps  en- 
rolled for  purposes  of  this  section,  who  are 
not  experienced  teachers,  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15 
per  week  for  each  dependent.  Such  members 
who  are  experienced  teachers  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  Assignment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Teacher  Corps  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  513(c)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

"  'Part  C — General  Provisions 
"  'coordination  with  other  programs 
"  'Sec  831.  The  Director  shall  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  coordinate  volunteer  programs 
authorized  under  this  title  with  one  another, 
with  community  action  programs,  and  with 
other  related  Federal.  State,  local,  and  na- 
tional programs.  These  steps  shall  include, 
to  the  extent  feasible,  actions  to  promote 
service  bjr  volunteers  or  former  volunteers  In 
the  full-time  programs  authorized  under 
part  A  in  providing  necessary  support  to 
programs  under  part  B,  and  actions  to  en- 
courage persons  serving  as  part-time  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  make  commitments 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full-time 
volunteers.  The  Director  shall  also  consult 
with  the  heads  of  other  Federal,  State,  local 
and  national  agencies  responsible  for  pro- 
grams related  to  the  purpose  of  this  Act  with 
a  view  to  encouraging  greater  use  of  volun- 
teer services  In  those  programs  and  estab- 
lishing In  connection  with  them  systematic 
procedures  lor  the  recruitment,  referral,  or 
necessary  preservice  orientation  or  training 
of  part-time  volunteers  serving  pursuant  to 
this  part. 

"  'participation  or  older  persons 
"  'Sec.  832.  In  carrying  out  this  title,  the 
Director  shall  take  necessary  steps,  including 
the  development  of  special  projects  where 
appropriate,  to  encourage  the  fullest  par- 
ticipation of  older  persons  and  older  persons 
membership  groups  as  volunteers  and  par- 
ticipant agencies  In  the  various  programs 
and  activities  authorized  under  this  title 
and.  because  of  the  high  proportion  of  older 
persons  virlthln  the  poverty  group,  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  variety  of 
volunteer  services  to  older  persons,  Includ- 
ing special  projects,  to  assure  that  they  are 
served  In  proportion  to  their  need. 

"  'APPLICATION    or    federal    LAW 

"  'Sec.  833.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b) ,  volunteera  under  this  title  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 


not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  re- 
lating to  Federal  employment. 

"  '(b)  Individuals  who  receive  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  stipend  under  part  A 
■hall,  with  respect  to  such  services  or  train- 
ing. (1)  be  deemed,  for  the  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  73  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  persons  employed  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  (2)  be  deemed  Federal  employees 
to  the  same  extent  as  enroUees  of  the  Job 
Corps  under  section  116(a)  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  for  purposes  of  the 
computation  described  In  116(a)(2)(B)  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  volunteer  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  that  received  under  the  entrance  salary 
for  GS-7  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"  'SPECIAL    LIMITATIONS 

"  'Sec  834.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe 
regulations  to  assure  that  service  under  this 
title  Is  limited  to  activities  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  and  which  will  not 
result  in  the  displacement  of  employed  work- 
ers or  impair  existing  contracts  for  service. 

"'(b)  All  support,  including  transporta- 
tion provided  to  volunteers  under  this  title, 
shall  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  effective  operations  of 
volunteer  programs. 

"  '(c)  No  agency  or  organization  to  which 
volunteers  are  assigned  hereunder,  or  which 
operates  or  supervises  any  volunteer  program 
hereunder  shall  request  or  receive  any  com- 
pensation for  services  of  volunteers  super- 
vised by  such  agency  or  organization. 

•"(d)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated herein  shall  be  directly  or  Indirectly 
utilized  to  finance  labor  or  anti-labor  orga- 
nization or  related  activity. 

"'(e)  Persons  serving  as  volunteers  under 
this  title  shall  provide  such  informatJon  con- 
cerning their  qualifications.  Including  their 
ability  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks  and 
their  Integrity,  as  the  Director  shall  prescribe 
and  shall  be  subject  to  such  procedures,  for 
selection  and  approval  as  the  Director  may 
require.  The  Director  may  fix  such  special 
procedures  for  the  selection  and  approval  of 
low-income  residents  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  a  program  who  wish  to  become  volunteers 
as  he  determines  will  contribute  to  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"  'duration    of   PROGRAM 

"  "Sec.  835.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  In  this  title  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  such 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropri- 
ated as  the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law.' 

"TBCHNtCAL    AMENDMENTS 

"Sec  111.  (a)  Sections  121,  122,  123,  124, 
and  125  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  (and  all  references  to  such  sections) 
are  redesignated  as  141,  142,  143,  144,  and 
145.  respectively. 

"(b)  Section  141  of  such  Act  (and  all  refer- 
ences to  such  section)  Is  redesignated  as  161. 

"(c)  Section  105  of  title  3,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  alter  'Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Council,'  the  following:  'of  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Council.'. 

"TITLE  XI— INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALU- 
ATION BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GEN- 
ERAL 

'  'INVESTICATIOM 

"Sec  201.  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  (hereinafter  In  this  title  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Comptroller  General)  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  an  Investiga- 
tion'fa  sufficient  depth  of  programs  and  ac- 
tivities financed  In  whole  or  In  parr  by  funds 
authorized  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  In 
order  to  determine — 
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'•(1)  the  efficiency  of  the  admlnlstraUon 
of  such  programs  and  activities  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  by  local  pub- 
lic and  private  agencies  carrying  out  such 
programs  and  activities;  and 

"(2)  the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
and  activities  achieve  the  objectives  set  forth 
In  the  relevant  part  or  title  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  authorizing  such 
programs  or  activities. 

"REPORTS 

"Sec.  202.  The  Comptroller  General  shall 
make  such  Interim  rejjorts  as  he  deems  ad- 
visable and  shall  transmit  his  final  report  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  December  I. 
1968.  Such  final  report  shall  contain  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  his  findings  and  conclu- 
sions together  with  such  recommendations, 
including  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  as  he  deems  advisable. 

"POWERS     or     THE     COMPrROI.I.ER     GENERAL 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General,  or 
on  the  authorization  of  the  Comptroller 
General,  any  officer  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  may.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such 
hearings,  take  such  testimony,  and  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places  as  he  deems 
advisable.  Any  officer  designated  by  the 
Comptroller  General  may  administer  oaths 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Comptroller  General  or  such  deblgnated 
officer. 

"(b)  Each  department,  agency,  and  In- 
stnimentality  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Comptroller  General,  upon  request 
made  by  him,  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  functions  under 
this  Utle. 

"(c)  The  Comptroller  General  is  author- 
ized— 

"(1)  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  staff  personnel  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title 
6,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  and  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  and 

"(2)  to  procure  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  is  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
a  day  lor  Individuals. 

"(d)  The  ComptroUer  General  Is  author- 
ized to  enter  into  contracts  with  Federal  or 
State  agencies,  private  firms,  institutions, 
and  Individuals  for  the  conduct  of  research 
or  surveys,  the  preparation  of  reports,  and 
other  activities  necessary  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  under  this  title. 

'  'AUTHORIZATION 

"Sec.  204.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
"TITLE  in— CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Whoever,  being  an  officer, 
director,  agent,  or  employee  of,  or  connected 
In  any  capacity  with,  any  agency  receiving 
financial  assistance  under  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  embezzles,  wlllfiUly 
misappUes,  steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud  any 
of  the  moneys,  funds,  assets,  or  property 
which  are  the  subject  of  a  grant  or  contract 
of  assistance  pursuant  to  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964.  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  both;  but  If  the 
amount  so  embezzled.  misappUed,  stolen,  or 
obtained  by  fraud  does  not  exceed  »100,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  by  threat  of  procvulng  dis- 
missal of  any  person  from  employment  or 
of  refusal  to  employ  or  refusal  to  renew  a 
contract  of  employment  in  connection  with 
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a  grant  or  contract  of  assistance  under  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  erf  1964  induces 
any  person  to  give  up  any  money  or  thing 
of  any  value  to  any  person  (including  such 
grantee  agency),  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
"Sec.  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  in  effect  Immediately  upon  Its 
enactment,  except  as  provided  In  this  section. 
Until  June  30,  1968,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964  as  in  effect  Immediately  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
community  action  agencies  In  existence  and 
ftuided  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  In  any  grant  or  funding  ag;ree- 
ment  made  with  such  an  agency  prior  to 
June  30,  1968,  adequate  provision  shall  be 
made  for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations, 
records,  authority,  and  funds  to  any  com- 
miinlty  action  agency  designated  pursuant 
to  sections  210  or  211  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  as  amended  by  this 
Act:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing  In 
this  Act  shall  require  the  termination  before 
February  1,  1969  of  an  existing  community 
action  agency  or  any  program  assisted  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  prior 
to  the  designation  of,  and  provision  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to,  a  community  action  agency 
or  other  agency  established  under  sections 
210  and  211  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  as  amended  by  this  Act." 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 

EorrH  Green, 

Frank  Thompson,  Jr. 

John  H.  Dent, 

Roman  Pucinski, 

James  O.  O'Hara, 

Carl  Albert, 

Sam  M.  Gibbons, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Joseph  S.  Clark, 

Jennings    Randolph, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Edward  Kennedy, 

Gatlord  Nelson, 

RoBBtT  Kennedy, 

Winston  L.  Prouty, 

George  Morphy, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  Im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  operation  of 
economic  opportunity  programs,  to  authorize 
an  Emergency  Employment  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

The  first  House  amendment  struck  out  aU 
of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserted  a  new  text.  The  accompanying 
conference  report  recommends  a  new  text 
which  would  be  a  substitute  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
other  House  amendment  was  to  the  title. 

This  statement  describes  the  conference 
action  with  respect  to  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ments, except  for  minor,  technical,  and  con- 
forming changes. 

AlTTHOalZATION     OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

The  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1968  In  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  conference  sub- 
stitute are  set  forth  In  the  following  table: 
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The  House  amendment  did  not  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
Senate  bill  authorizes  $2,400,000,000  for  that 
year.  The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  in  the 
amount  of  $2,180,000,000. 

REVISION    or   JOB    CORPS    PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment completely  rewrite  part  A  of  UUe  I  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (here- 
inafter referred  to  as  "the  Act")  which  con- 
tains the  authority  for  the  Job  Corps  pro- 
gram. Section  references  herein  are  to  the 
sections  of  the  new  part  A  as  they  appear  in 
the  substitute  recommended  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Section  103.— Individuals  Eligible  for  the  Job 
Corps 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  to  be  eligible 
for  eiu-ollment  In  the  Job  Corps,  an  individ- 
ual must  have  reached  age  16.  The  House 
amendment  lowers  this  age  limit  to  14.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  House  age 
limit,  but  with  an  amendment  which  re- 
quires prospective  enrollees  who  are  14  or  15 
years  of  age  to  meet  such  special  standards 
as  the  Director  may  prescribe  for  their  en- 
rollment on  a  residential  basis. 

Section  104. — Screening  and  Selection  of 
Applicants — General  Provisions 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  rules  for 
screening  and  selecting  persons  for  enroll- 
ment In  the  Job  Corps  must  Include  provl- 
sions  for  Interviewing  applicants.  The  House 
amendment  is  similar  except  that  It  seems 
to  imply  there  should  be  only  one  interview. 
The  House  recedes. 

Section  105. — Screening  and  Selection — 
Special  Limitations 

Both  the  Senate  blU  and  House  amend- 
ment place  special  restrictions  on  the  en- 
rollment of  persons  with  a  history  of  serious 
antisocial  behavior.  The  House  amendment 
permits  the  enrollment  of  such  a  person 
upon  the  finding  of  a  professionally  qualified 
person  that  his  enrollment  will  not  be  inimi- 
cal to  the  Job  Corps  and  that  the  Job  Corps 
will  help  him  overcome  his  problem.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  106. — Enrollment  and  Assignment 
The  House  amendment  waives,  in  the  case 
of  permanent  residents  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  requirement 
that  enrollees  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  United  States.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  each  enrollee 
shall  be  assigned  to  the  appropriate  tyjie  cen- 
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ter  which  (taking  Into  account  current 
vacancies  and  requirements  for  efficient  pro- 
gram operation)  is  nearest  his  home.  The 
House  amendment  requires  the  assignment 
of  each  enrollee  to  the  appropriate  type  cen- 
ter nearest  his  home,  but  permits  exceptions, 
on  an  individual  basis,  when  there  are  over- 
riding considerations.  Assignments  to  re- 
mote centers  is  limited  to  cases  where  the 
action  is  necessary  to  provide  equitable  op- 
portunities to  enrollees  from  various  geo- 
graphical areas,  to  prevent  delay,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  enrollee,  or  in  the  Interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute accepts  the  House  amendment,  with 
a  qualification  that  the  requirement  for  as- 
signment to  the  center  nearest  the  enroUee's 
borne  refers  to  the  nearest  center  which  has 
a  vacancy. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  male  enrollees  In  the  Job 
Corps  be  assigned  to  conservation  centers. 
The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  this 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Section  107. — Job  Corps  Centers 
Under  the  Senate  bill  training  in  the  Job 
Corps  would  be  primarily  on  a  residential 
basis.  The  House  bill  provides  that  the  train- 
ing will  be  provided  In  centers  which  are 
residential  or  nonresidential  In  character  or 
which  are  conducted  on  a  combined  residen- 
tial and  nonresidential  basis.  The  Senate 
recedes  on  this  point. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
conservation  centers  of  the  Job  Corps  shall 
be  known  as  "Civilian  Conservation  Centers." 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  training  cen- 
ters shall  be  divided  into  men's  training 
centers  and  women's  training  centers.  The 
women's  training  centers  are  required  to  pro- 
vide education,  training,  and  other  activities 
appropriate  to  the  special  needs  and  poten- 
tialities of  young  women.  The  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  special  provision  dealing 
with  the  type  of  training  to  be  provided  In 
women's  training  centers.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  108. — Program  Activities 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
required  program  of  an  enrollee  in  the  Job 
Corps  shall  aggregate  at  least  60  hours  a  week. 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  this  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

Section  109. — Allowance  and  Support 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment authorize  the  Director  to  pay  personal 
allowances,  as  well  as  other  allowances,  to 
enrollees,  but  the  House  amendment  does  not 
Epeclfy  the  amounts  thereof.  The  Senate  bill 
limits  an  enrollee's  personal  allowances  to 
$35  per  month  during  the  first  6  months  of 
bis  enrollment  and  to  $65  per  month  there- 
after; however,  he  may  be  paid  over  $35 
per  month  (but  under  $65)  from  the  begin- 
ning if  his  enrollment  is  expected  to  be  for 
less  than  6  months.  The  Director  may  also 
pay  allowances  In  greater  amounts  In  un- 
usual circumstances.  The  Senate  bill  requires 
the  ptersonal  allowances  to  be  graduated  up- 
ward to  provide  encouragement  to  enrollees, 
and  to  be  subject  to  reduction  as  a  dis- 
ciplinary measure.  The  conference  substitute 
accepts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  but 
limits  the  maximum  personal  allowance  to 
(50  a  month. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  109  of  both  ver- 
sions deals  with  the  payment  of  readjust- 
ment allowances  to  enrollees.  The  Senate  bill 
makes  the  payments  mandatory,  while  the 
House  amendment  makes  such  payments  per- 
missive. The  Senate  bill  requires  enrollees  to 
have  been  in  the  Job  Corps  for  6  months  be- 
fore becoming  entitled  to  a  readjustment 
allowance,  subject  to  certain  exceptions, 
while  the  House  version  permits  payment  of 
such  allowances  to  enrollees  who  have  served 
90  days.  Under  the  House  version,  but  not  the 


Senate,  readjustment  allowances  may  be  re- 
duced as  a  penalty  for  misconduct.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes  to  the  House  position  on  each  of 
these  matters. 

Section  111, — Community  Participation 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  advisory  councils  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  the  Joint  discussion 
of  problems  common  to  the  communtly  and 
to  the  Job  Corps  Center,  and  for  planning 
programs  of  mutual  Interest.  When  possible, 
these  tidvlsory  councils  will  be  formed  under 
the  local  community  action  agency.  Youth 
participation  is  encouraged  and.  where  feasi- 
ble, youth  councils  may  be  established.  The 
Director  is  required  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  and  to  take  the  necessary  action 
to  ensure  that  each  Job  Corps  center  is  so 
operated  as  to  tu:hleve  continuing  coordina- 
tion of  its  activities  with  the  community 
activities.  The  conference  substitute  In- 
cludes these  provisions  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. 

Section  113. — Evaluation;  Experimental  and 
Developmental  Projects 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  different  types  of  pro- 
gram sponsors.  Including  public  agencies, 
universities,  and  private  organizations.  The 
House  amendment  adds  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  the  list  and  substitutes  "institutions 
of  higher  education"  for  "universities."  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  114. — Advisory  Boards  and 
Committees 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Direc- 
tor to  make  use  of  advisory  committees  or 
boards  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
the  Job  Corps,  and  the  Job  Corps  centers, 
where  he  determines  that  availability  of  out- 
side advice  on  a  regular  basis  would  be  of 
substantial  benefit.  This  authority  does  not 
limit  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  appointed  under  section  605.  The 
Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. It  Is  included  in  the  substitute  agreed 
upon  In  conference. 

Section  117. — Special  Limitations 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
take  the  action  necessary  to  assure  that,  by 
June  30,  1968,  25  percent  of  the  Job  Corps 
enrollees  receiving  training  on  a  residential 
basis  are  women.  The  House  amendment 
requires  that  by  such  date  25  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  Job  Corps  enrollees  shall  be 
women.  It  also  requires  the  Director  to  take 
steps  immediately  to  achieve  an  enrollment 
ratio  of  50  percent  women  in  the  Job  Corps, 
consistent  with  efficiency  and  economy  in 
program  operation,  sound  administrative 
practice,  and  the  socio-economic,  education, 
and  training  needs  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  limited  the  enroUee  ca- 
pacity of  Job  Corps  centers  to  45,000.  The 
House  amendment  made  the  limitation  ap- 
plicable only  to  the  residential  capacity  of 
Job  Corps  centers.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
take  action  necessary  to  assure  that,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  the  direct  operating  costs  of  Job 
Corps  centers  which  have  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  9  months  do  not  exceed  $7,300 
per  enrollee.  The  House  amendment  places 
a  similar  limit  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  of 
$6,500  per  residential  enrollee  and  $2,500  per 
nonresidential  enrollee.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  the  $7,300  per  year  limit  Is 
changed  to  $6,900  per  year. 

Section  118. — ^Political  Discrimination  and 
Political  Activity 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment prohibits  any  Job  Corps  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  enrollee  from  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  political  management  or  political 
campaigns.    The    House    amendment    states 


that  the  prohibition  applies  with  respect  to 
both  partisan  and  nonpartisan  political 
campalgi^.  It  also  extends  the  prohibition  to 
the  taking  of  an  active  part  in  voter  regis- 
tration drives.  The  House  recedes  in  con- 
formity with  the  conference  sigreement  to 
place  partisan  and  nonpartisan  polltlcml  ac- 
tivity and  voter  registration  restrictions  in 
title  VI  of  the  Act  so  as  to  extend  their  ap- 
plication to  all  programs.  Including  the  Job 
Corps. 

WORK    AND    TKAININC    PROGRAMS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
sunendment  completely  rewrite  part  B  of  title 
I  of  the  act.  Section  references  are  to  the 
new  part  B. 

Section  122. — ^Prlme  Sponsors  and  Delegate 
Agencies 
The  Senate  blU  requires  that  for  each 
community  program  area,  the  prime  sponsor 
to  receive  funds  under  this  part  shall  be  the 
community  action  agency  unless  the  Direc- 
tor determines  that  an  alternative  prime 
sponsor  is  likely  to  have  a  greater  capability 
in  planning  p.nd  Implementing  a  comprehen- 
sive work  and  training  program.  The  House 
amendment  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  123— EUglble  Activities 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  con- 
centrated work  and  training  programs  shall 
be  carried  on,  not  only  in  urban  and  rural 
areas  having  large  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  low  income,  unemployed  persons,  but 
also  in  those  mral  areas  having  substantial 
outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas.  The  Senate  bill 
does  not  contain  this  provision.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  biU  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  programs  to  provide  in- 
centives to  private  employers,  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations,  to  train  or  employ 
unemployed  or  low  .income  persons.  Among 
the  incentives  permitted  by  the  Senate  bill 
are  reimbursements  to  employers  for  a 
limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  Under  the  House  amend- 
ment reimbursements  are  limited  to  reim- 
bursements for  unusual  training  costs  for 
such  a  period.  The  House  recedes;  however, 
the  conferees  expect  that  appropriate  regula- 
tions will  be  Issued  to  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  any  of  these  incentive  programs,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  safeguards  against 
the  use  of  such  incentives  by  any  employer 
in  order  to  transfer  any  enterprise  from  one 
area  to  another  and  safeguards  designed  to 
prevent  the  incentives  from  being  used  as 
a  subsidy  for  normal  operations.  The  Incen- 
tive program  should,  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupational  de- 
velopment and  upward  mobility  of  Individual 
participants.  It  is  not  Intended  that  these 
programs  should  provide  assistance  which 
would  be  supportive  of  firms  or  industries 
which  have  high  rates  of  turnover  of  labor 
because  of  low  wages,  seasonality,  or  other 
factors,  or  which  would  lead  to  displacement 
of  their  currently  employed  work  force  by 
persons  newly  trained  through  these  pro- 
grams. Nor  is  It  intended  that  the  various 
incentive  programs  under  this  act  lead  to  the 
disruption  of  an  Indvistry's  existing  patterns 
of  competition  or  stimulate  labor  turnover 
by  encouraging  replacement  of 'the  existing 
work  force  by  newly  trained  workers.  It 
would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  purposes 
of  this  provision,  as  it  is  not  In  keeping  with 
the  purposes  of  the  MDTA,  to  make  available 
financial  assistance  or  other  incentives  for 
work,  training  and  related  programs  for  in- 
dustries which  are  highly  mobile,  labor  in- 
tensive, and  vigorously  competitive  on  a  na- 
tional basis,  which  have  high  labor  turnover, 
and  In  which  the  prior  possession  of  a  spe- 
cific sklU  or  training  Is  not  typlcaUy  a  pre- 
requisite for  employment.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent abuse  it  is  expected  that  apprc^riate 
administrative  steps  shall  be  taken  to  asetire 
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that  relmbiu-sements  paid  to  an  employer 
under  section  123(a)  (8)  should  cover  only 
such  costs  as  are  incurred  because  the  par- 
ticular worker  or  workers  are  not  able  to 
perform  on  the  Job  In  the  manner  the  em- 
ployer prevloiwly  expected  of  his  new  hires 
for  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation. 

Section  124. — Special  Ckindltlons 
The  Hoiise  amendment  prohibits  financial 
assistance  to  any  program  unless  the  Director 
determines  that  no  person  charged,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  reaponsibillty  for  its  ad- 
ministration Is,  or  has  been,  a  memt>er  of  the 
Communist  Party.  The  Senate  bUl  contains 
no  similar  provision.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  a  revision  of  the  requirement 
which  provides  that  the  Director  shall  termi- 
nate financial  assistance  to  a  program  under 
this  part  where  he  determines  that  any  per- 
son charged.  In  whole  or  in  part,  with  the 
responslbiUty  for  the  administration  of  the 
program  is  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party. 

Section  135. — Program  Participants 
The  House  amendment  would  make  persons 
who  are  permanent  residents  of  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  eligible  to 
participate  in  programs  under  this  part.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

SMCCML     IMPACT    PBOCRAMS 

The  Senate  bUl  completely  rewrites  part  D 
of  title  I  of  the  act.  relating  to  special  impact 
programs.  Under  the  House  amendment  the 
separate  treatment  of  special  Impact  pro- 
grams Is  not  continued.  The  substitute  agreed 
upon  tn  conference  retains  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  blU  with  two  changes.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  a  description  of  this  provision  of  the 
Senate  bUl.  SecUon  references  are  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  part  D  as  they  appear  In 
the  conference  report. 

Section  150. — Statement  of  Purpose 
This  secUon  provides  that  the  purpose  of 
part  D  Is  to  establish  special  programs  di- 
rected to  the  soluOon  of  critical  problems  ex- 
UUng  in  parUcular  communities  or  neighbor- 
hoods within  urban  areas  having  especially 
large  concentrations  of  low-Income  persons 
and  rural  areas  having  substantial  outmlgra- 
tlon  to  eUglble  urban  areas  and  which  are 
of  sufficient  size  and  scope  to  have  an  ap- 
preciable Impact  in  such  communities  and 
neighborhoods  in  arresUng  tendencies  to- 
ward dependency,  chronic  unemployment, 
and  rising  community  tensions. 

Section  15i.— Establishment  of  Program* 
Authorizes  financial  assistance  to  pubUc  or 
private  agencies  for  programs  which  must  be 
restricted  In  number  so  that  each  U  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  scope  to  have  an  appreciable 
Impact  on  the  areas  served.  Programs  may  In- 
clude economic  and  business  development 
programs  Including  those  which  provide 
financial  and  other  incentives  to  business  to 
locate  in  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as  to 
provide  employment  opportunities  for  resi- 
dents of  such  areas,  community  development 
acUvltles  which  create  new  training  and  em- 
ployment actlrttles  and  contribute  to  an  Im- 
proved living  environment,  and  manpower 
training  programs  which  support  and  com- 
plement economic,  business,  and  community 
development  programs.  Including  acOvltles 
described  in  part  B  of  Utle  I.  This  latter 
provision  was  not  contained  In  the  Senate 
bill. 

SecUon  152.— Requirement!  for  Ptnandal 
AwilBtance 
Subsection  (a)  requires  that  before  pro- 
vldmg  financial  assistance  the  Director  de- 
termines that  projects  and  faculties  to  the 
maximum  feasible  extent  be  located  in  the 
area  served;  that  projects  will  promote  the 
development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  the  ownership  or  par- 
ticipation In  ownership  of  assisted  business 
by  resident*  of  the  area  served;  that  projects 
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be  planned  and  carried  out  with  the  maxl- 
mimi  participation  of  local  businessmen  by 
their  inclusion  on  programs,  boards  of  direc- 
tors, advisory  councils,  or  other  means;  that 
the  program  be  coordinated  with  local  plan- 
ning under  this  act,  tb«  Model  ClUes  Act, 
and  other  relevant  plana  for  physical  and 
himian  resources;  that  the  requlremenU  of 
subeecUons  122(e)  and  124(a)  of  the  act  are 
met;  that  preference  be  given  to  the  residents 
of  the  areas  served  in  filling  Jobs  and  train- 
ing opportimlties,  and  that  training  pro- 
grams, where  feasible,  train  for  Jobs  outside 
the  area  for  which  the  program  was  estab- 
lished. 

Subsection  (b)  prohibits  the  extension  of 
financial  assistance  to  assist  in  the  relocation 
of  establishments  from  one  location  to  an- 
other if  such  relocation  woiUd  result  in  an 
Increase  in  unemployment  In  the  area  of 
original  location. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  level  of 
financial  assistance  to  areas  served  by  the 
special  impact  program  for  related  purposes 
under  this  act  not  be  diminished  m  order  to 
substitute  funds  authorized  by  part  D. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  Director 
reserve  not  less  than  7  percent  of  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  title  I  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  part  D.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  for  reserving  not  less  than  8 
percent. 

Section  153.— Application  of  Other  Federal 
Resources 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  take 
steps  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
to  assure  the  availability  of  land  for  business 
location  and  expansion. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  assisted  areas 
be  deemed  redevelopment  areas  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  and 
that  such  areas  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  tltie  n  of  that  act. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  the  Director  to 
take  steps  to  assure  that  contracts,  subcon- 
tracts, and  deposits  made  with  Federal  funds 
are  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  further  the 
purposes  of  part  D. 

Section  154. — Evaluation 
This  section  requires  a  thorough  evaluation 
of  program  efTectiveness  to  be  conducted  by 
such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the 
Director  may  designate  and  permits  the  pay- 
ment of  up  to  100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such 
evaluation. 

SecUon  155. — Federal  Share  of  Program  Costs 
This  secUon  provides  that  Federal  grants 
for  programs  not  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  unless  the  Director  determines  that 
grants  in  excess  of  such  percentage  is  re- 
quired in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  part 
B.  Non-Federal  contributions  may  be  in  cash 
or  in  kind.  Where  capital  Investment  is  re- 
quired under  contract  with  a  private  profit- 
making  organization  the  Federal  share  of 
such  capital  Investment  shaU  not  exceed  90 
percent  of  the  cost. 

BEVISION    OF    COMMTTmnr    ACTION    PROGRAM 
PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
mend  completely  rewrite  tiUe  n  of  the  act, 
which  provides  for  community  action  pro- 
grams. Section  references  herein  are  to  the 
sections  of  the  new  title  n  as  they  appear  In 
the  substitute  recommended  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Section  201. — Statement  of  Purpose 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  a  statement  of  purpose.  The 
Senate  provision  Is  short,  merely  stating  It 
to  be  the  purpose  of  Uie  titie  to  assist  com- 
munities In  opening  opportunities  which 
enable  low-Income  persons  to  achieve  self- 
sufflciency.  The  comparable  Hoiue  provision 
is  very  detailed.  It  states  the  purpoee  of  the 
title  to  be  to  provide  for  community  action 


agencies  and  programs  and  to  prescribe  their 
structiue  and  functions.  It  states  that  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  tltie  Is  to  stimulate  a 
better  focusing  of  all  available  resources 
upon  the  goal  of  enabling  low-Income  fami- 
lies, and  low-Income  Individuals  of  all  ages 
to  obtain  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motlva- 
tions  and  secure  the  opportunities  needed 
for  them  to  become  fully  self-sxifflcient.  The 
House  amendment  then  goes  on  to  list  a 
number  of  specific  purposes  for  which  the 
title  U  enacted.  The  section  further  declares 
It  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  titie  and  the 
poUcy  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
to  provide  for  basic  education,  health  care 
vocational  training,  and  employment  op." 
portunitles  In  rural  America  to  enable  the 
poor  who  live  there  to  remain  in  such  areas 
and  to  become  self-sufficient  therein.  It  also 
states  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  title 
or  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  to  en- 
courage rural  poor  to  migrate  to  urban  areas 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  provi-i 
slons  of  the  House  amendment. 

Part  A — Community  action  agencies; 
community  action  programs 
Section  210.— Designation  of  community  ac- 
tion agencies;  community  action  programs 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to  en- 
courage  the  formation  of  community  action 
agencies,  which  may  be  either  public  or  pri- 
vate  nonprofit  in  character.  However,  in  oiSer 
to  merit  assistance,  such  an  agency  must 
l>e  responsible,  and  must  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  a  community  action  program,  and 
of  mobilizing  public  resources,  as  well  as 
available  private  resources.  It  will  serve  as  t 
prime  sponsor  for  financial  assistance  nro- 
vlded  under  the  title.  It  must  have  adequate 
authority  to  administer  the  funds  received 
by  it  to  transfer  and  delegate  those  funds 
to  other  agencies,  and  to  contract  with 
public  or  private  organizations. 

T^e  House  amendment  contains  provisions 
on  this  subject  which  differ  In  major  respects 
from  those  contained  In  the  Senate  bill 
Under  the  House  amendment  a  community 
action  agency  must  be  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  combination  of 
pollUcal  subdivisions,  or  a  public  or  private 
nonprofit  agency  designated  by  the  State  or 
a  poutlcal  subdivision  or  combination 
thereof,  so  long  as  It  has  the  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  or  private  non- 
profit agencies  and  organizations  to  assist  in 
fulfilling  the  purposes  of  the  tiUe,  end  is 
designated  as  a  community  action  agency  by 
the  Director.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Hoxise  amend- 
ment, with  certain  clarifying  amendments. 
These  clarifying  amendments  require  the 
community  action  agency  to  have  the  power 
and  authority  to,  and  be  one  which  will,  per- 
form aU  of  the  requirements  Imposed  on 
community  action  agencies  by  section  212- 
and,  also.  It  must  be  determined  to  be  ca- 
pable of  planning,  conducting,  administer- 
ing, and  evaluating  a  community  action  pro- 
gram, and,  also,  it  is  currently  designated 
as  a  community  action  agency  by  the  Di- 
rector. These  clarifying  amendmente  are  not 
In  any  way  Intended  to  confer  on  the  Di- 
rector any  authority  to  make  subjective 
Judgments  respecting  the  qualifications  of 
a  community  action  agency. 

The  House  amendment  also  describes  a 
community  action  program.  It  is  a  com- 
munity based  and  operated  program  which 
( 1 )  wUl  include  a  sufficient  number  of  proj- 
ects to  provide  a  range  of  services  and  activi- 
ties having  a  measurable  and  potentially 
major  Impact  on  causes  of  poverty  in  the 
community;  (2)  is  developed  and  organized 
In  a  manner  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  tiUe;  and  (3)  conforms  to 
supplementary  criteria  prescribed  by  the 
Director. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment define  what  la  meant  by  "community" 
for  purposes  of  community  action  programs. 
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These  provisions  are  very  similar  except  that 
the  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to  con- 
sult with  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  work  and  training  programs, 
physical  and  economic  development,  housing, 
education,  health,  and  other  community 
services  to  encourage  the  establishment  of 
coterminus  or  complementary  boundaries  for 
planning  purposes.  The  conference  substitute, 
in  subsection  (c)  of  section  210,  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  provide  financial  assistance  di- 
rectly to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
(as  community  action  agencies)  which  are 
not  community  action  agencies  designated 
under  subsection  (a)  where  he  determines 
that  the  community  action  agency  serving 
the  community  had  failed,  after  having  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so,  to  submit 
a  satisfactory  plan  for  a  community  action 
program  which  meets  the  criteria  for  ap- 
proval set  forth  in  the  title,  or  that  neither 
the  State  nor  any  qualified  political  subdivi- 
sion or  subdivisions  is  willing  to  be  desig- 
nated as  the  community  action  agency  or  to 
designate  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency  or  organization  to  be  so  designated 
by  the  Director.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
In  conference  adopts  these  provisions,  but 
with  two  additions.  The  first  is  to  require 
the  Director,  when  he  exercises  the  author- 
ity given  in  this  subsection,  to  designate  the 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  as  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  thus  requiring  It  to 
meet  the  criteria  in  the  bill  applicable  to 
community  action  agencies.  The  second  Ls 
to  permit  the  Director  to  exercise  such  au- 
thority where  a  community  action  agency 
serving  a  community  has  failed  to  carry  out 
Its  plan  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Subsection  (e)  of  this  section  In  the  House 
amendment  provides  that  a  political  sub- 
division cannot  be  Included  in  the  commu- 
nity action  program  of  a  State  or  of  any 
political  subdivision  or  subdivisions.  If  the 
elected  or  duly  appointed  governing  officials 
thereof  do  not  wish  to  be  so  Included.  It 
also  provides  that  such  political  subdivision, 
and  any  public  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization or  agency  designated  by  it  will  be 
eligible  for  designation  as  a  community  ac- 
tion agency  on  the  same  basis  as  other  polit- 
ical subdivisions  and  their  designees.  This 
provision  is  retained  In  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. The  conference  committee  expects 
that  the  Director  will  establish  procedures 
which  assure  that  appropriate  political  sub- 
divisions have  adequate  prior  notification 
of  their  incliision  in  an  application  for  an 
agency's  designation  as  a  community  action 
agency. 

SecUon  211. — Community  Action  Agencies 
and  Boards 

This  section  of  the  House  amendment  re- 
quires community  action  agencies  which  are 
States  or  political  subdivisions  of  States  to 
administer  programs  through  a  conununity 
action  board  and  other  commvinlty  acUon 
agencies  designated  by  States  or  political 
subdivisions  to  have  a  governing  board.  In 
each  case,  the  House  provided  that  the  board 
be  limited  to  51  members  and  be  constituted 
one- third  public  officials,  at  least  one-third 
representatives  of  the  poor  and  the  remain- 
der representatives  of  business.  Industry, 
labor,  religious,  welfare,  education  or  other 
major  groups  and  interests  In  the  commu- 
nity. The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  these 
elaborate  requirements  for  composition  of 
boards.  The  conference  agreement  follows 
the  provision  of  the  House  simendment.  ex- 
cept as  specified  herein. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  pub- 
lic official  membership  on  the  board  could  be 
less  than  one-third  of  the  board  member- 
ship only  where  the  number  of  public  offi- 
cials reasonably  available  for  such  service 
was  leas  than  one-third  of  tlie  membership. 
The  conference  agreement  clarifies  this  pro- 


vision by  changing  the  words  "reasonably 
available  for  such  service"  to  "reasonably 
available  or  willing  to  serve".  The  require- 
ment In  the  House  amendment  that  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  be  persons  chosen 
In  accordance  with  democratic  selection  pro- 
cedures adequate  to  assure  that  they  are 
representative  of  the  poor  in  the  area  served 
has  been  retained,  bu{;  it  is  the  understand- 
ing of  the  conferees  that  this  language  is 
sufficiently  broad  to  encompass  a  variety  of 
procedures  for  selecting  representatives  of 
the  poor  in  different  types  of  communities 
and  areas.  These  might  include  nominations 
and  elections  on  a  neighborhood  or  commu- 
nltywide  basis,  use  of  neighborhood  meet- 
ings to  which  the  poor  are  especially  Invited, 
Indirect  selection  of  communltywide  board 
representatives  by  area  boards  which  are 
themselves  chosen  by  neighborhood  resi- 
dents, or  other  democratic  selection  tech- 
niques that  may  be  developed  to  meet  local 
conditions. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  where 
a  community  action  agency  places  responsi- 
bility for  policy  determinations  with  respect 
to  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a  particular 
geographic  area  in  a  subsidiary  board,  coun- 
cil, or  similar  agency,  or  where  it  places  sub- 
stantial reliance  on  the  recommendations  of 
such  an  agency  in  making  policy  determina- 
tions affecting  particular  areas,  such  subsidi- 
ary agency  Is  required  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  relating  to  the  maximum 
number  of  members  on  the  board  and  to  rep- 
resentation on  the  board  of  the  poor,  public 
officials,  and  representatives  of  major  groups 
and  Interests  In  the  commiuilty.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  modifies  this  requirement  to 
provide  that  where  a  community  action 
agency  places  responsibility  for  major  policy 
determinations  with  respect  to  the  character, 
funding,  extent,  and  administration  of  and 
budgeting  for  programs  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
particular  geographic  area  within  a  com- 
munity in  a  subsidiary  agency  its  membership 
must  be  broadly  representative  of  such  area, 
subject  to  regulations  of  the  Director  which 
assure  adequate  opportunity  for  membership 
of  elected  public  officials.  Community  action 
agencies  are  also  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
neighborhood-based  organizations  composed 
of  residents  of  the  area  or  meml>ers  of  the 
groups  served,  to  assist  in  the  planning,  con- 
duct, and  evaluation  of  components  of  the 
community  action  program. 

The  House  amendment  permits  commvinlty 
action  boards  and  community  action  govern- 
ing boards  to  appoint  executive  committees 
or  similar  groups,  and  to  prescribe  their 
quorum  requirements.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  this  provision,  but  with  the  re- 
striction that  a  quoriun  may  not  be  less  than 
60  percent  of  the  membership  of  such  com- 
mittee or  group.  The  conference  substitute 
also  adds  to  this  subsection  a  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill  which  requires  community 
action  agencies  to  establish  procedures  under 
which  community  agencies  and  representa- 
tive groups  of  the  poor  which  feel  themselves 
inadequately  represented  on  the  community 
action  board  or  governing  board  may  petition 
for  adequate  representation. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  a  pro- 
vision designed  to  clarify  the  right  of  the 
ppor  and  the  residents  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned to  participate  meaningfully  In  the 
ctMnmunlty  action  programs.  This  provision 
states  that  each  community  action  board 
established  to  administer  the  community  ac- 
tion program  of  the  State  or  of  a  political 
subdivision  or  subdivisions  shall  (1)  have 
a  full  opportunity  to  participate  In  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  all  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  serve  poor 
or  low-Income  areas  with  maxlmiim  feasible 
participation  of  residents  of  the  areas  and 
members  of  the  groups  served  so  as  to  best 
stimulate  and  take  fxm  advantage  of  capa- 
bilities for  self-advancement  and  assure  that 
those  programs  and  projects  are  meaningful 


and  widely  utilized  by  their  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries, (2)  have  at  least  one- third  of  Its 
members  chosen  in  accordance  with  dem- 
ocratic selection  procediu-es  adequate  to  as- 
sure that  they  are  representative  of  the 
poor  In  the  areas  served,  (3)  be  so  estab- 
lished and  organized  that  the  poor  and  res- 
idents of  the  area  concerned  will  be  able  to 
Influence  the  character  of  programs  affect- 
ing their  interests  and  regularly  participate 
In  the  planning  and  Implementation  of  those  v 
programs,  (4)  be  a  continiUng  and  effective 
mechanism  for  securing  broad  commtuilty 
involvement  in  the  programs  assisted.  Pro- 
visions In  the  House  amendment  also  con- 
taining the  requirements  mentioned  In  ( 1 ) , 
(2),  (3)  and  (4)  alx>ve  were  retained  In  the 
conference  substitute  and  are  to  be  found 
in  sections  201,  211,  and  212. 

Section     214. — Housing     Development     and 

Service  Organizations 
The  Senate  bill.  In  section  215 (b) ,  requires 
each  community  action  agency  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  housing  development 
and  service  organizations  to  focus  on  the 
housing  needs  of  low-income  persons.  These 
organizations  will  provide  technical,  admin- 
istrative, and  financial  assistance  required 
to  help  those  persons  to  utilize  existing  pro- 
grams and  to  enable  sponJsors  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  existing  mortgage  insurance  and 
housing  assistance  programs.  While  these 
corporations  may  themselves  become  spon- 
sors of  housing  under  existing  programs,  un- 
der no  circumstances  may  they  Insure  mort- 
gages or  duplicate  the  long-term  capital  fi- 
nancing functions  of  programs  administered 
by  the  specialized  housing  agencies.  They 
win  coordinate  their  efforts  with  other  com- 
munity action  agency  efforts.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  Includes  this  provision. 

Part  B — Financial  assistance  to  community 

action  programs  and  related  activities 
Section  221. — General  Provisions  for  Finan- 
cial Assistance 
The  Senate  bill  in  section  220(a),  and  the 
House  bill  in  section  220  and  section  221(a). 
prescribe  the  nature  of  community  action 
programs  which  are  eligible  to  receive  gen- 
eral financial  Etsslstance  imder  the  titie. 
While  somewhat  different  In  form,  the  iwovl- 
slons  are  substsmUally  the  same,  except  that 
In  the  list  of  examples  of  types  of  commu- 
nity action  activities,  the  Senate  bill  refers 
to  activities  and  supporting  facilities  de- 
signed to  assist  f>articlpants  to  obtain  serv- 
ices for  the  prevention  of  narcotics  addiction, 
alcoholism,  and  the  rehabiUtation  of  narcotic 
addicts  and  alcoholics,  to  obtain  emergency 
assistance  through  loans  or  grants  to  meet 
Immediate  or  urgent  Individual  and  family 
needs  including  the  need  for  health  services, 
nutritious  food,  housing,  and  employment- 
related  assistance,  to  remove  obstacles  and 
solve  personal  and  family  problems  blocking 
the  achievement  of  self-sufficiency,  and  to 
achieve  greater  partIcI]kation  In  community 
affairs.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
these  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill,  except  for 
a  conforming  amendment  recognizing  the  in- 
clusion of  a  special  program  for  health  serv- 
ices and  nutritious  food.  The  Senate  bill  in 
secUon  220(b)  provides  that  after  July  1. 
1968,  the  Director  must  require  community 
action  agencies  to  use  a  systematic  approach 
to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the 
title  and  the  utlllzaUon  of  funds  provided  It. 
The  Director  may,  however,  extend  the  time 
for  such  requirement  to  take  into  account 
the  length  of  time  a  program  has  been  In 
operation.  He  Is  also  required  to  take  steps 
to  assure  the  particlf>aUon  of  other  Federal 
agencies  in  support  of  the  development  and 
implementation  of  these  systematic  ap- 
proaches. The  House  amendment  contains  qo 
comparable  provision.  It  Is  Included  In  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  In  section  S21(b) 
permits  the  Director  to  fund  limited  porpose 
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projects  of  pnbUc  or  private  nonprofit  agen- 
cies where  there  la  no  community  action 
agency  for  the  community  or  where  the  com- 
munity action  agency  has  given  Its  approval. 
This  provision  la  retained  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

The  House  amendment  reqiilres  the  Direc- 
tor to  take  action  to  assure  that  every  reason- 
able effort  Is  made  by  applicants  to  secure 
the  views  of  local  public  officials  and  agen- 
cies In  affected  communities,  and  to  resolve 
all  Issues  of  cooperation  and  possible  duplica- 
tion prior  to  the  submission  of  applications. 
This  provision  is  retained  In  the  conference 
substitute.  « 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  fiinds  appropriated  for  this 
title  must  be  used  to  finance  programs  lo- 
cally selected  to  respond  to  particular  com- 
munity needs.  This  provision  is  not  retained 
In  the  conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  in 
determining  whether,  in  what  amount,  and 
en  what  conditions  to  extend  financial  assist- 
ance to  new  community  action  programs,  the 
Director  shall  consider  evidence  of  the  extent 
of  poverty  in  the  community  and  the  proba- 
ble capacity  of  the  agency  to  undertake  an 
efficient  and  effective  program  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  purposes  of  title  II.  In  re- 
newing or  supplementing  that  financial 
assistance  he  is  required  to  con,rlder  the  prog- 
ress made  in  carrying  out  such  a  program, 
consistent  with  the  needs,  and  with  due  al- 
lowance for  special  problems  of,  rural  and 
smaller  communities,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  agency  has  discharged  its  specific 
functions  and  duties  to  this  end.  The  Senate 
bill,  in  section  220(e),  contains  a  compara- 
ble provision  which,  in  addition,  prohibits 
the  Director  from  establishing  binding  na- 
tional priorities  on  funds  authorized  for 
community  action  programs,  and  Instead  re- 
qxilres  him  to  review  each  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  on  Its  merits.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Section  222. — Special  Programs  and 
Assistance 

The  Senate  bill.  In  section  221,  authorizes 
the  Director  to  reserve  funds  and  provide  as- 
sistance for  "national  emphasis"  programs 
which  deal  with  the  needs  of  the  poor  which 
are  common  to  a  number  of  communities. 
Except  in  the  case  of  Follow  Through  pro- 
grams and  Upward  Bound  programs,  this  as- 
sistance would  be  provided  through  conunu- 
nlty  action  agencies,  unless  the  community 
action  agency  does  not  wish  to  undertake  the 
responsibility,  fails  to  demonstrate  its  capa- 
bility, or  there  Is  no  such  agency  in  the  area. 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  develop  and  carry  on  special  programs 
In  order  to  stimulate  actions  to  meet  or  deal 
with  particularly  critical  needs  or  problems 
of  the  poor  which  are  common  to  a  number 
of  communities.  This  authority  could  be  used 
only  where  the  Director  determines  that  the 
objectives  sought  could  not  be  effectively 
achieved  through  the  use  of  the  authority 
granted  to  conduct  community  action  pro- 
grams. Also  It  could  only  be  used  with  respect 
to  programs  which  (1)  Involve  activities 
which  could  be  Incorporated  Into  or  be  co- 
ordinated with  community  action  programs, 
(2)  Involve  significantly  new  combinations 
of  resources  or  new  and  innovative  ap- 
proaches, and  (3)  are  structured  in  a  way 
that,  within  the  limits  of  the  type  of  assist- 
ance contemplated,  most  fully  and  effectively 
proniote  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Direc- 
tor could  provide  financial  assistance  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  to  carry 
on  local  projects  Initiated  under  special  pro- 
grams, but  wherever  feasible  the  Inclusion  of 
the  assisted  projects  In  community  action 
programs  would  be  encouraged,  with  a  view 
to  minimizing  possible  duplication  and  pro- 
moting efficiency  In  the  use  of  community  fa- 
cilities and  services,  better  assisting  persons 
having  a  variety  of  needs,  and  otherwise  se- 
curing from  the  funds  committed  the  great- 


est possible  impact  in  promoting  family  and 
Individual  self-sufficiency.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House 
amendment  on  these  matters,  except  that  to 
be  eligible  for  mich  assistance  a  program 
need  not  meet  all  of  the  criteria  contained  In 
the  numbered  clauses  above,  as  long  as  it 
meets  one  of  those  criteria. 

The  special  programs  carried  on  under  this 
section  Include  those  described  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  carrying  on  Headstart  proj- 
ects as  special  programs.  The  Senate  bill  re- 
quires that  these  programs  Include  appro- 
priate activities  to  encourage  parent  par- 
ticipation and  permit  effective  use  of  parent 
services.  The  House  amendment  requires 
direct  participation  of  parents  of  the  chil- 
dren In  the  development,  conduct,  and  overall 
program  direction  at  the  local  level.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  substantially  the  same  provi- 
sions for  Follow  Through  programs,  but  the 
Senate  bill  requires  that  the  funds  for  these 
pro-ams  be  transferred  directly  from  the 
Director  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Financial  assistance  would 
be  provided  by  the  Secretary,  on  the  basis  of 
agreements  reached  with  the  Director,  di- 
rectly to  local  educational  agencies  except  as 
otherwise  provided  by  such  agreements.  A 
related  provision  adds  a  new  section  621  to 
the  Act  which  requires  the  Director  to  dele- 
gate his  functions  under  this  provision  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  requires  that  such  functions  be 
carried  on  through  the  Office  of  Education. 
The  House  amendment  does  not  contain  this 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment contain  provisions  relating  to  Legal 
Services  programs.  The  Senate  bill  provides 
that  these  programs  must  further  the  cause 
of  Justice  among  persons  living  in  poverty 
by  mobilizing  tlie  assistance  of  lawyers  and 
legal  institutions  and  by  providing  legal  ad- 
vice, legal  representation,  counseling,  educa- 
tion, and  other  appropriate  services.  The 
comparable  provision  of  the  House  amend- 
ment requires  that  legal  services  programs 
provide  legal  advice  and  legal  representation 
to  persons  when  they  are  unable  to  afford 
services  of  a  private  attorney,  together  with 
legal  research  and  Information  as  appropri- 
ate to  mobilize  the  assistance  of  lawyers  or 
legal  institutions,  or  combinations  thereof, 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  Justice 
among  persons  living  In  poverty.  On  this 
difference  the  House  recedes.  The  Senate  bill 
requires  the  Director  to  make  arrangements 
under  which  State  and  local  bar  associations 
would  be  consulted  and  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  comments  and  recom- 
mendations on  the  project  before  It  Is  ap- 
proved and  funded  and  to  submit  comments 
and  recommendations  on  the  operation  of 
the  project  after  It  Is  approved  and  funded. 
The  comparable  provision  of  the  House  bill 
requires  the  Director  to  establish  procedures 
to  assure  that  the  principal  local  bar  asso- 
ciation Is  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  sub- 
mit comments  and  recommendations  on  the 
proposal  before  It  is  approved  or  funded. 
The  conference  report  adopts  the  Senate 
language,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
"principal".  The  House  amendment  also  con- 
tains a  provision,  which  has  no  counterpart 
in  the  Senate  bill,  which  provides  that  no 
funds  or  personnel  made  available  for  the 
legal  services  program  under  whatever  provi- 
sion of  the  act  it  is  conducted,  shall  be 
utilized  to  organize  or  assist  in  organizing 
any  unlawful  demonstration  or  civil  disturb- 
ance, or  for  the  defense  of  any  person  charged 
with  participating  therein,  or  with  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  committed  In  the  course 
thereof,  if  such  person  organized  or  assisted 
in  organizing  such  demonstration  or  civil 
disturbance.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains a  modification  of  this   provision.  As 


modified.  It  would  prohibit  the  use  of  fundi 
or  personnel  made  available  for  this  prognnn 
for  the  defense  of  any  f>erson  charged  with 
crime,  except  In  extraordinary  circiunstaneea 
where,  after  consultation  with  the  coxirt  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction,  the  Director  determines  thit 
adequate  legal  assistance  will  not  be  avau. 
able  for  an  indigent  defendant  unless  such 
services  are  made  available.  The  portion  of 
this  provision  deaUng  with  use  of  progiam 
funds  and  personnel  to  organize  or  assist  In 
organizing  unlawful  demonstrations  or  clvu 
disturbances  is  treated  in  the  new  section  613. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provide  for  a  Comprehensive 
Health  Services  program  to  be  carried  out 
under  this  section.  Ihe  differences  between 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment 
are  the  following:  The  Senate  bill  provides 
a  list  of  examples  of  types  of  comprehen- 
sive health  services  which  might  be  pro- 
vided. The  House  amendment  requires  that 
the  comprehensive  health  services  Include 
some  of  the  listed  types  of  services,  but  pro- 
vides an  exception  In  rural  areas  where  the 
lack  of  even  elemental  health  services  and 
personnel  may  require  simple,  less  compre- 
hensive servioes  to  be  established  first.  The 
Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amendment, 
lists  family  planning,  narcotic  addiction,  and 
alcoholism  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
among  the  comprehensive  health  services 
whicH*  might  appropriately  be  Included  In  a 
program.  The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the 
services  must  be  made  readily  accessible  to 
low-income  residents  of  the  area,  but  pro- 
vides that  they  may  be  available  on  an 
emergency  basis  or  pending  the  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  to  all  residents  of  the  area 
served.  The  comparable  provision  of  the 
House  amendment  requires  that  the  services 
be  made  readily  accessible  to  the  residents 
of  the  area.  The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Di- 
rector to  solicit  and  consider  the  comments 
and  recommendations  of  the  principal  local 
medical  associations  In  the  area  before  ap- 
proving any  project.  There  is  no  comparable 
provision  In  the  House  amendment.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  above  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  amendment  with  the 
following  changes:  (1)  the  House  amend- 
ment's exception  for  rural  areas  is  Included, 
and  (2)  the  requirement  that  the  principal 
local  medical  association  be  consulted  Is 
modified  by  deleting  "principal". 

The  Senate  bill  requires  that  comprehen- 
sive health  services  programs  Include  pro- 
grams to  provide  financial  Eisslstance  to  pub- 
lic or  {jrtvate  agencies  for  projects  designed 
to  develop  knowledge  or  enhance  skills  In  the 
field  of  health  services  for  the  poor.  These 
projects  would  encourage  health  profession- 
als to  direct  their  talents  and  energies  to- 
ward providing  health  services  for  the  poor. 
In  carrying  out  this  provision,  the  Director 
woulu  be  authorized  to  provide  or  arrange 
for  training  and  study  In  the  field  of  health 
services  for  the  poor.  Under  this  authority 
the  Director  could  arrange  for  the  payment 
of  stipends  and  allowances  for  persons  under- 
going this  training  and  for  their  dependents. 
The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  are  directed  to 
achieve  effective  coordination  or  programs 
and  projects  authorized  under  this  provi- 
sion with  other  related  activities.  The  House 
amendment  does  not  contain  this  provision. 
It  is  retained  In  the  substitute  agreed  upon 
In  conference. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  Upward  Bound  prograniB. 
They  differ  only  1  that  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizes financial  assistance  for  Upward 
Bound  programs  to  be  provided  directly  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  Instead  of 
through  conununity  action  agencies.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  a  spe- 
cial program  to  be  known  as  "Emergency 
Food  and  Medical  Services"  designed  to  pro- 
Tide  on  a  temporary,  emergency  basis  food- 
stuffs, and  medical  services  needed  to  coun- 
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teract  conditions  of  starvation  and  malnu- 
trition among  the  poor.  It  provides  that  the 
program  should  be  carried  out  through  ar- 
rangements with  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies  or  officials  to  Insure  the  availability 
of  such  foodsttiffs  and  services  through  a 
community  action  agency  where  feasible,  or 
by  other  means  If  no  such  agency  is  avail- 
able. It  encotirages  community  action 
agencies  to  develop  projects  to  assist  the  poor 
to  maintain  an  adequate  and  nutritious  diet. 
The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
modification  of  the  House  provision.  As 
modified,  the  Director  would  arrange  to 
carry  out  these  functions  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  also  requires  the  Director  to 
reserve  and  make  available  from  the  funds 
appropriated  or  allocated  for  programs  au- 
thorized \inder  the  title,  not  less  than  $25,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  not  less 
than  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  for 
purposes  of  this  program. 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  managers  that  to  re- 
quire a  conununity  action  agency  or  other 
agency  or  organization  to  satisfy  matching 
requirements  Imposed  by  section  225,  when 
It  Is  competent  and  willing  to  administer  an 
emergency  food  and  medical  services  pro- 
gram but  unable  to  raise  the  necessary  non- 
Federal  cash  or  services,  would  render  It  dif- 
ficult to  meet  the  objectives  of  this  emer- 
gency program  authority.  Therefore  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Director,  in  every  such  In- 
stance, will  use  his  authority  under  section 
225(c)  to  waive  such  matching  requirements 
In  favor  of  full  Federal  funding  of  such  a 
program. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  financial 
assistance  for  day  care  programs  to  be  car- 
ried on  as  national  emphasis  programs.  The 
Senate  bill  adds  a  new  part  B  to  title  V  of  the 
Act  providing  Federal  assistance  for  a  day 
care  program,  which  is  described  later  In 
this  statement.  However,  It  Is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  that  the  deletion  of  this 
special  emphasis  pjrogram  from  the  com- 
muiUty  action  title  should  discourage  com- 
munity action  agencies  from  including  day 
care  projects  In  their  community  action  pro- 
granu. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  programs  to  identify  and 
meet  the  needs  of  older,  poor  persons  to  be 
carried  out  as  a  special  program.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  this  program  would  be  known  as 
Project  Find,  while  under  the  House  amend- 
ment It  would  be  knovra  as  Senior  Opportu- 
nities and  Services.  The  Senate  bill  Intends 
the  program  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  persons 
over  the  age  of  60  while  the  House  amend- 
ment uses  65  as  the  eligibility  age.  The  con- 
ference report  adopts  the  Senate  age  limit. 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amendment 
list  the  development  of  certain  all-season 
centers  as  one  of  the  areas  of  activities  to  be 
Included  in  the  program.  The  House  amend- 
ment, unlike  the  Senate  bill,  requires  that 
these  centers  be  controlled  by  the  older  per- 
sons themselves.  The  House  amendment  also 
provides  that  in  administering  this  program, 
the  Director  must  utilize  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  the  services  of  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  In  accordance  with  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  Senate  recedes  on 
both  of  these  points. 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  In 
developing  special  programs  the  Director 
must  give  priority  to  programs  Involving 
services  or  activities  whose  effectiveness  has 
been  tested  In  one  or  more  community  action 
programs,  or  In  connection  with  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  programs,  public  or  pri- 
vate. It  also  requires  him  to  cooperate  with 
Federal  and  State  agencies  with  a  view  to 
developing  programs  which  will  supplement 
and  Improve  programs  for  which  those 
agencies  are  responsible.  Where  appropriate, 
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he  Is  required  to  provide  for  the  operation  of 
these  programs  by  other  Federal  or  State 
agencies  pursuant  to  delegation  of  authority 
or  suitable  agreements.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment has  no  comparable  provision,  and 
It  Is  not  Included  In  the  conference  report. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment permit  the  use  of  funds  allocated  for 
national  emphasis  programs  for  training,  re- 
search, and  technical  assistance.  The  House 
amendment  requires  it  to  be  directly  related 
to  program  development  and  Implementa- 
tion. The  Senate  amendment  requires  that 
assistance  for  such  purposes  be  consistent 
with,  and  subject  to,  the  provisions  which 
relate  to  training,  technical  assistance,  re- 
search, and  pilot  programs  generally.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment,  in  section  222(d), 
requires  the  Director  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tlntilng  evaluation  of  the  national  emphasis 
programs.  For  this  purpose  he  is  required 
to  consult  with  other  Federal  agencies  or 
where  appropriate  with  State  agencies.  The 
reports  of  these  studies  shall  be  public  rec- 
ords and  shall  be  reflected  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Director.  The  Senate  provisions 
on  program  evaluation  are  contained  In  sec- 
tion 233,  and  are  dealt  with  In  that  section 
In  the  conference  report.  All  provisions  of  the 
conference  substitute  relating  to  program 
evaluation  are  contained  in  section  233. 

Section  223. — Resident  Employment 
The  Senate  bill  requires  that  In  the  con- 
duct of  all  component  programs  of  commu- 
nity action  programs,  residents  of  the  area 
and  members  of  the  groups  served  shall  be 
provided  maximum  employment  opportunity. 
Including  opportunity  for  further  occupa- 
tional training  and  career  advancement.  The 
Director  Is  also  required  to  encourage  the 
employment  of  persons  55  years  and  older  as 
regular,  part-time,  and  short-term  staff  In 
component  programs.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  this  provision. 

Section  224. — Neighborhood  Centers 
The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
encourage  the  development  of  neighborhood 
centers  designed  to  promote  the  effectiveness 
of  needed  services  In  fields  particularly  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and  so  or- 
ganized as  to  promote  the  maximum  partici- 
pation of  neighborhood  residents  In  center 
planning,  policymaking,  administration,  and 
operation.  Such  centers  would  be  responsive 
to  such  neighborhood  needs.  Including  coun- 
seling, referral,  foUowthrough,  and  commu- 
nity development  activities,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  best  assure  a  system 
under  which  existing  programs  are  extended 
to  the  most  disadvantaged,  are  linked  to  one 
another,  are  responsive  to  the  range  of  com- 
munity, family,  and  Individual  problems,  and 
are  fully  adopted  to  neighborhood  needs  and 
conditions.  The  House  amendment  does  not 
contain  this  provision.  It  Is  Included  In  the 
substitute  agreed  I'pon  In  conference. 

Section  225. — Allotment  of  Funds; 
Limitations  on  Assistance 

Bath  the  Senate  bill  and  House  amend- 
ment permit  separate  allotments  for  national 
emphasis  programs,  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  does  not  make  this  provision  ap- 
plicable to  the  Headstart  program.  The  Sen- 
ate recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment require  matching  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams carried  on  under  title  H.  Under  the 
Senate  bill  the  required  matching  Is  10  per- 
cent of  the  approved  cost  of  the  assisted 
program.  Under  the  House  amendment  the 
required  matching  is  20  percent  of  such  cost. 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  non-Federal  con- 
tribution may  be  made  In  kind,  fairly  evalu- 
ated. Including  but  not  limited  to  plant, 
equipment,  or  services.  Under  the  Senate 
bill  100  percent  of  the  non-Federal  oontzlbu- 


tlon  may  be  made  In  kind.  Under  the  Senate 
bUl  If  a  community  provides  excessive  non- 
Federal  oontrlbutions  the  excess  amount  may 
be  used  to  meet  Its  matching  requirements 
under  the  wcu'k-tralnlng  programs.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  provisions 
which  require  non-Federal  matching  equal 
to  20  percent  of  the  approved  cost  of  assisted 
programs,  and  it  also  provides  that  all  the 
uon-Federal  oontrlbution  may  be  made  In 
kind.  It  also  retains  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  bill  providing  tliat  excessive  non-Fed- 
eral contributions  may  be  used  to  meet 
matching  requirement*  under  work-training 
programs. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision,  not 
found  In  the  House  amendment,  under  which 
the  Director  may  not  approve  a  program  for 
assistance  under  title  n  untU  he  has  satis- 
fled  himself  that,  to  the  extent  In-echool 
educational  services  previously  provided  can 
be  .expanded  and  adopted  to  meet  more 
effectively  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  the 
purposes  of  the  assistance  to  be  extended 
under  the  title,  the  agency  providing  such 
services  will  be  utilized.  The  Senate  recedes 
with  the  understanding  that  the  March  5, 
1966,  agreement  between  the  Office  of  Eco- 
non^c  Opportunity  and  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion as  revised  and  currently  implemented 
(in  the  light  of  the  1966  amendments  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  19S5)  with  respect  to  coordination  of 
community  action  programs  with  programs 
carried  out  under  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  will  be  observed. 

Section  231. — State  Agency  Assistance 
Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment. In  section  231,  authorize  the  Director 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  State  agen- 
cies. In  the  case  of  the  Senate  bill  It  Is  {m-o- 
vlded  to  the  appropriate  State  agency,  and 
In  the  case  of  the  House  amendment  It  is 
provided  to  the  State  agency  designated  in 
accordance  with  State  law.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

Section  232. — Research  and  Pilot  Programs 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  before  ap- 
proving any  grant  or  contract  for  a  pilot 
project  In  a  community  which  has  a  com- 
munity action  agency,  the  Director  must 
solicit  and  consider  the  views  of  that  agency 
on  the  proposed  project.  The  comparable  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  provides 
that  no  pUot  or  demonstration  project  may 
be  commenced  In  any  major  political  sub- 
division except  with  the  apnroval  of  the 
local  community  action  agecwy,  or  In  the 
absence  of  a  community  action  agency,  the 
local  governing  body  of  that  subdivision.  The 
conference  agreement  contains  a  substitute 
for  this  provision  which  reqiilres  a  plan  for 
a  proposed  pilot  or  demonstration  project  to 
be  submitted  to  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  local  governing  officials  of 
the  political  subdivision.  The  plan  oould 
then  be  carried  out  If  not  disapproved  by 
such  agency  or  officials  within  80  days.  If 
It  Is  disapproved,  the  plan  may  be  carried 
out  only  if  It  has  been  reconsidered  by  the 
Director  and  found  by  him  to  be  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  the  title. 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
develop  and  carry  out  pilot  projects  which 
aid  elderly  persons  to  achieve  greater  self- 
sufficiency,  focus  upon  the  problems  of  rural 
poverty,  are  designed  to  develop  new  tech- 
niques and  community  based  efforts  to  pre- 
vent narcotics  addiction  or  to  rehabilitate 
narcotic  addicts,  or  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  participation  of  private  organizations, 
other  than  nonprofit  organizations.  In  com- 
munity action  programs.  The  Senate  bill  also 
contains  a  provision  requiring  the  Director 
to  conduct  research  and  pilot  projects  de- 
signed to  assure  the  niore  effective  use  of 
human  and  natural  resources  of  rural 
America  and  to  slow  the  out-migration  from 
rural  areas.  These  projects  may  be  operated 
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Jointly  or  In  cooperation  with  other  federaUy 
assisted  programs.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  provisions  comparable  to  those 
of  the  Senate  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  not  more 
than  15  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
<»rrylng  out  title  n  In  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  grants  for 
research  and  pUot  projects.  The  House 
amendment  provides  that  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  such  sums  may  be  so  used.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  requires  that  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  carrying  out  the  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  $50,000,000  shall  be 
available  only  for  research  and  pilot  proj- 
ects provided  for  In  subsection  (d),  that  Is, 
those  designed  to  assure  the  more  effective 
•use  of  human  and  natural  resources  of  rural 
America  and  to  slow  the  migration  from 
■rural  areas  due  to  lack  of  economic  oppor- 
tunity. The  conference  substitute  revises 
•this  restriction  so  as  to  provide  that  one- 
•thlrd  of  the  sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
available  only  for  such  projects. 

Section  233. — Evaluation 

The  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
provide  continuing   evaluation  of   technical 
assistance  and  training  programs  and  of  re- 
search and  pilot  projects.  For  this  purpose  he 
is   authorized   to   contract   for   Independent 
evaluations  of  these  programs  or  Individual 
projects.  He  Is  also  required  to  arrange  for 
obtaining  the  opinions  of  participants  about 
the   strengths   and   weaknesses   of   the   pro- 
grams. Results  would  be  included  in  the  an- 
nual  report    required    by    section    608.    The 
House  amendment  contains  generally  com- 
parable provisions  In  section  214  and  In  sec- 
tion 222(d).  The  conference  agreement  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  Is  a  substitute  for 
the  provisions  of  both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  Under  this  provision, 
the  Director  Is  required  to  provide  for  con- 
tinuing evaluation  of  programs  carried  on 
under  title  II.  He  Is  authorized,  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  contract  for  independent  evaluations. 
The  Director  is  authorized  to  require  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  establish  an  Inde- 
pendent group  or  committee  to  provide  evalu- 
ation and  advisory  services.   He  Is  also  re- 
quired  to   consult   with   other   Federal    and 
State  agencies  to  provide,  where  feasible,  for 
Jointly  sponsored  objective  evaluation  studies 
on  a  national  or  State  basis.  The  opinions  of 
program  participants  would  also  be  obtained. 
The  reports  of  these  studies  are  made  public 
records,  and  a  summary  of  them  Is  to  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Director's  annual  report.  The 
Director  Is  required  to  develop  and  publish 
standards  for  evaluation  of  program  effective- 
ness. These  standards  would  be  considered  In 
deciding  whether  to  fund  programs. 

This  section  of  the  conference  substitute 
also  Includes  a  requirement  that  the  Director 
contract  for  an  Independent  study  and  evalu- 
ation with  a  report  to  Congress  before  April 
1,  1969,  on  the  action  taken  under  sections 
210  and  211  and  the  effects  thereof. 

Section  240. — Assistant  Directors  for 
Community  Action 
The  Hoiise  amendment  requires  the  Di- 
rector to  appoint  an  Assistant  Director  to 
be  known  as  the  Assistant  Director  for  Com- 
munity Action  In  Rural  Areas  who  shaU  be 
responsible  for  assuring  that  funds  allotted 
for  assistance  to  programs  and  projects  de- 
signed to  assist  the  rural  poor  are  so  ex- 
pended. He  will  also  appoint  an  Assistant 
Director  to  be  known  a^  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Community  Action  In  Urban 
Areas  who  shall  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  funds  allotted  for  assistance  to  the 
urban  poor  are  so  expended.  The  Senate 
amendment  contains  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  241.— Rural  Areas 
Under  the  Senate  bUl,  the  Director  Is  re- 
quired  to   make  special   eflTorts   to  Increase 
the  effectiveness  of  rural  community  action 


programs  In  order  to  assure  that  rural  areas 
are  able  to  utUlze  their  fiUl  and  eq\iltable 
share  of  assistance.  The  House  amendment 
provides  that  the  Dlrectcw,  In  carrying  out 
title  n,  must  take  necessary  steps  to  further 
extension  of  benefits  to  residents  of  rural 
areas,  consUtent  with  the  extent  and  severity 
of  poverty  among  those  residents,  and  to 
encourage  high  levels  of  managerial  and  spe- 
cial competence  In  programs  undertaken  In 
rural  areas.  These  steps  shall  Include  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  (1)  the  develop- 
ment of  national  emphasis  programs  partic- 
ularly responsive  to  needs  of  rural  areas.  (2) 
establishment  of  research  and  pilot  project 
activities  specifically  focused  on  problems  of 
rural  poverty,  (3)  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  to  afford  a  priority  to  agencies  In 
rural  communities  and  to  aid  those  agencies 
In  securing  assistance  under  Federal  pro- 
grams and  for  the  development  of  special 
or  simplified  procedures  for  use  In  rural  areas. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

The   Senate    bill    and    House    amendment 
contain   provisions   designed   to   achieve   an 
equitable   distribution    of   assistance    under 
title  II  between  urban  and  rural  areas.  These 
provisions  are  substantially  the  same,  except 
that  the  Senate  bill  requires  the  Director  to 
consider  the  relative  number  of  persons  liv- 
ing In  urban  places  compared  to  the  number 
living  In  rural  places.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  a  modified  version  of  the  Senate 
provision.   As  modified,   the   Director  would 
consider  relative   niunbers   of   poor   persons 
living   In  urban  places  compared   with   the 
number  of  poor  persons  living  In  rural  places. 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  the  Di- 
rector to  provide  financial  assistance  In  rural 
areas  to  public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
for  community  action  type  projects  If  he  de- 
termines that  it  is  not  feasible  to  establish 
a  community  action  agency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time.  This  assistance  would  be 
subject   to  such  conditions  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate  to  promote  adherence  to 
the  purposes  of  the  title  and  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  community  action  agency  In 
the  area.  The  Senate  amendment  does  not 
contain  this  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Direc- 
tor  to   encourage  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  interchange  of  personnel  and  the 
undertaking  of  common  or  related  projects, 
and  other  methods  of  cooperation  between 
urban  and  rural  communities.  Special  empha- 
sis is  to  be  given  on  cooperation  to  create 
new  employment  opportunities.  The  Senate 
bill  contains  no  comparable  provisions.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  242.— Submission  of  Plans  of 
Governors 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  provi- 
sions requiring  submission  of  plans  to  Gov- 
ernors should  Include  plans  for  carrying  out 
part  B  of  title  I.  The  House  did  not  require 
such  plans  to  be  submitted  to  the  Governors 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  243. — Fiscal  Responsibility  and  Audit 
The  Senate  bill.  In  section  241,  requires  the 
Director  to  prescribe  regulaOons  to  assure 
that  programs  under  Utle  II  are  carried  on 
subject  to  adequate  Internal  controls,  ac- 
counting requirements,  rules  governing  per- 
sonnel standards  and  policies  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  or  appropriate  to  promote 
efficiency  and  effective  use  of  funds.  The  com- 
parable provision  of  the  House  amendment 
is  more  detailed.  It  provides  that  no  funds 
may  be  released  to  any  agency  until  It  has 
submitted  to  the  EMrector  a  statement  certi- 
fying that  the  assisted  agency  and  Its  dele- 
gate agencies  have  established  an  accounting 
system  and  Internal  controls  adequate  to 
safeguard  their  assets,  check  the  accuracy 
and  reliability  of  accounting  data,  promote 
operating  efficiency,  and  encourage  compli- 
ance with  prescribed  management  poUcles, 
and  such  additional  fiscal  responsibilities 
and  accounting  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish.  The  conference  substitute 
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adopts  the  provisions  of  the  House  amend 
ment. 

The  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amendment 
both  require  a  preliminary  audit  survey  with- 
In  three  months  after  the  first  grant  or  con- 
tract of  assistance  with  an  agency  or  organi- 
zation to  review  and  evaluate  the  adequacy 
of  the  accounting  system  and  Internal  con- 
trols. The  House  amendment  goes  on  to  re- 
quire the  Director  to  determine  from  such 
audit  survey  whether  the  accounting  systems 
and  internal  controls  meet  his  standards 
and,  if  not,  whether  to  suspend  the  assist- 
ance. If  assistance  Is  suspended,  the  assUted 
agency  Is  given  six  months  to  come  Into 
compliance,  and  thereafter  the  assistance  is 
terminated.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  provi- 
sion, not  included  in  the  Senate  bill,  requir- 
ing the  Director  to  establUh  additional  re- 
quirements, not  included  in  the  Act,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  Insure  fiscal  responsibility 
and  accountability,  and  the  effective  and  effi- 
cient handling  of  funds  In  connection  with 
programs  assisted  under  the  title.  The  Senate 
recedes. 

Section  244. — Special  Limitations 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
Director  shall  Issue  rules  and  regulations 
to  assure  that  no  employee  engaged  in  car- 
rying out  community  action  program  activi- 
ties receiving  financial  assistance  Is  compen- 
sated from  funds  so  provided  at  a  rate  In 
excess  of  $15,000  per  year  and  that  any 
amount  paid  in  excess  of  $15,000  a  year 
should  not  be  considered  In  determining 
whether  the  requirements  for  matching  have 
been  compiled  with.  The  Director  Is,  however, 
authorized  to  provide  for  exceptions  covering 
cases  where,  because  of  the  need  for  special- 
ized professional  skills  or  prevailing  local 
wage  levels,  application  of  the  foregoing  re- 
striction would  greatly  Impair  program  ef- 
fectiveness or  be  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses sought  to  be  achieved.  The  Senate  bill 
contains  no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  House  pro- 
vision with  a  minor  change  accenting  the 
need  for  exceptions  In  large  metropolitan 
areas. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  not 
found  In  the  House  amendment  under  which 
the  Director  could   not  approve  a  program 
for  assistance   under   title   n  tmtU   be  has 
satisfied  himself  that,  to  the  extent  In-school 
educational     services     previously     provided 
could  be  expanded  and  adapted  to  meet  more 
effectively   the   needs  of  the   poor   and   the 
purposes  of   the   assistance   to   be  extended 
under  the  title,  the  agency  providing  such 
services  would  be  utilized.  The  Senate  bill 
also  contains  a  provision  not  Included  In  the 
House   amendment   which   requires   the  Di- 
rector to  use,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible 
the  services  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion   and    the   State   and   local   educational 
agencies  In  extending  assUtance  for  supple- 
mental educational  services  which  are  not 
prohibited   under   the   foregoing   provisions. 
The  House  amendment  continues  provisions 
of  existing  law,  prohibiting  financial  assist- 
ance to  provide  general  aid  to  elementary  and 
secondary  education  other  than  the  provi- 
sions of  special,  remedial,  and  other  noncur- 
rlcular  educational  assistance.  The  compar- 
able  provision   of   the   Senate   bill   provides 
that  financial  assistance  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  provide  general  "or  currlcular  aid" 
to    education    In    any   school    system    other 
than  for  special  health,  welfare,  remedial  and 
other  noncurrlcular  services  designed  to  en- 
courage  successful   participation    In   school. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  the  March  5,  1966,  agreement  between 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the 
Office  of  Education  as  revised  and  currently 
Implemented  ( In  the  light  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments   to    the    Elementary    and    Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1966)    with  respect  to  co- 
ordination   of   community   action   programs 
with  program*  carried  out  under  the  Ele- 
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mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  wlU 
be  observed. 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  prohibition 
which  barred  the  extension  of  financial  as- 
sistance In  any  case  In  which  the  Director 
determines  that  the  costs  of  developing  and 
administering  all  the  programs  assisted  under 
the  title  carried  on  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  any  community  action  agency,  ex- 
ceed 16  percent  of  the  total  costs  of  carrying 
on  such  program.  The  Director  is  required, 
after  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  to  establish  criteria  for  determining 
the  costs  of  developing  and  administering 
such  programs  and  the  total  costs  of  such 
programs.  If  he  determines  that  the  cost  of 
administering  such  programs  does  not  exceed 
15  percent  of  the  total  cost  but  Is,  In  his 
Judgment,  excessive,  he  will  require  the 
agency  to  eliminate  such  excessive  adminls- 
Iratlve  costs.  The  Director  may  waive  the 
limitation  prescribed  by  this  paragraph  for 
specific  periods  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  6 
months.  If  he  determines  that  the  waiver  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  title.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  but  In  receding  and  accepting  the  Sen- 
ate language  limiting  administrative  costs  of 
community  action  agencies  for  title  n  pro- 
grams to  IS  percent,  the  House  conferees 
clearly  Intend  that  (1)  the  costs  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  operation  of  specific  com- 
ponent programs  such  as  Head  Start,  and 
(2)  payments  to  any  trainees  or  to  those 
employees  who  fall  within  the  poverty  clas- 
sification as  determined  by  the  Director,  shall 
not  be  counted  as  administrative  expenses. 
Uoreover,  they  recognize  that  In  certain  cases 
where  reorganizations  of  local  community 
action  agencies  become  necessary  or  where 
the  initial  planning  and  developing  of  pro- 
grams for  new  community  action  agencies 
proves  difficult.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
Director  to  waive  the  15-percent  limitation 
for  a  second  period  of  6  months. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TPTLE   Ul STTBAI.  AREAS 

PBOGRAMS 

Section  104(c)  of  the  House  amendment 
contains  a  provision,  not  In  the  Senate  bill, 
which  would  authorize  loans  to  the  elderly 
where  It  will  contribute  to  the  Improvement 
of  their  living  or  housing  conditions.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Section  105(e)  of  the  Senate  bill  com- 
pletely rewrites  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
title  ni  which  relates  to  assistance  for  mi- 
grant, and  other  seasonally  employed,  farm- 
workers and  their  families.  The  House 
amendment  did  not  change  the  mlg^ratory 
worker  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  The 
House  recedes.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  new  part  B : 

Section  311. — Statement  of  PurpoM 
This  section  states  It  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  part  to  assist  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  and  their  families  to  Improve 
their  living  conditions  and  develop  skills 
necessary  for  a  productive  and  self-sufficient 
Ufe. 

Section  312. — Financial  Assistance 
Subsection  (a)  authorizes  flnr.nclal  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  agencies  and  non- 
profit Institutions  and  cooperatives  to  carry 
out  migrant  assistance  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  such  programs 
to  Include  projects  or  activities  in  the  fields 
of  day-care  for  children,  education,  health, 
improved  housing  and  sanitation.  Including 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  emergency 
and  temporary  housing,  legal  advice  and  rep- 
resentation, consumer  training  and  counsel- 
ing, the  promotion  of  increased  community 
acceptance  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers and  their  families,  and  equipping 
of  unskilled  migrant  workers  through  edu- 
cation and  training  to  meet  the  changing 
demands  In  agricultural  employment 
brought  about  by  technological  advance- 
ment. 


Section  818. — Z^mltatlona  on  Assistano* 
Subsection  (a)  requires  maintenance  of 
effort  as  a  condition  at  financial  assistance. 
Subsection  (b)  requires  coordination  with 
other  programs  or  activities  providing  assist- 
ance to  migrants  and  other  persons  served 
under  p>art  B. 

Section  314. — Technical  Assistance,  Training, 
Evaluation 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  or  training  of 
personnel  as  required  to  implement  rural 
loan  and  migrant  assistance  programs. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Director  to 
evaluate  nu-al  loan  and  migrant  worker 
projects  and  publish  the  results  of  such 
evaluations  in  his  annual  report. 

The  conference  committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize the  concern  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  expressed  in  the  Senate  Committee  re- 
port that  programs  and  projects  to  provide 
temporary  housing  for  migrant  families  be 
continued  as  part  of  the  migrant  program. 
In  this  connection,  the  fact  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  reduced  the  authorization 
for  migrant  programs  for  fiscal  year  1968 
from  $30  million  to  $27  million  Is  not  In- 
tended In  any  way  by  the  conferees  and 
should  not  be  Interpreted  to  result  In  a  re- 
duction of  financial  assistance  for  temporary 
housing  for  migrant  workers  and  their 
families. 

INDEMNirr    PAYMENTS    TO    DAIRT    FARMEBS 

The  Senate  bill  contained  an  am«ndment 
relating  to  indemnity  payments  to  dairy 
farmers.  This  amendment  has  been  enacted 
heretofore,  and  therefore,  Is  not  Included 
here. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    TTTLE    IV EMPLOTMENT    AND 

INVESTMENT    INCENTrVES 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment make  a  number  of  substantial  changes 
In  title  IV  of  the  Act.  In  most  Instances  the 
Senate  and  House  changes  are  the  same.  The 
differences  and  their  resolution  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  The  House  amendment  of  the  state- 
ment of  purpose  requires  that  special  atten- 
tion be  given  to  small  business  concerns  in 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  proportions  of 
unemployed  or  low- Income  individuals.  The 
Senate  bill.  In  the  comparable  provisions, 
Umlts  special  attention  to  small  business  con- 
cerns in  urban  areas  of  high  concentrations 
of  unemployed  or  low-Income  individuals. 
The  Senate  recedes  on  this  point. 

(2)  The  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Director  to  use  the  agencies,  agreements,  and 
obligations  developed  under  title  m  to  Insure 
an  equitable  distribution  between  urban  and 
rural  areas  for  loans  between  $3,500  and 
$25,000.  The  Senate  recedes  on  this  x>oint. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Director 
to  Identify  areas  of  high  concentrations  of 
unemployed  or  low-Income  persons,  and. 
Jointly  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  to  define  the  mean- 
ing of  "low-Income".  The  House  amendment 
imposes  this  duty  In  the  Administrator  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  but  re- 
quires him  to  consider  recommendations  of 
the  Director.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  Director,  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator,  will  Identify  the 
areas;  but  that  the  Administrator  will  define 
"low-Income"  after  consultation  with  the 
Director. 

(4)  The  Senate  blU  places  responsibility 
for  technical  assistance  and  management 
training  In  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The 
House  amendment  puts  this  responsibility  in 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  Senate  recedes  with 
amendments  (a)  requiring  the  Administra- 
tor to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  carrying  out  these  provisions,  (b) 
authorizing  the  President  to  transfer  the  Ad- 
ministrator's technical  assistance  and  man- 
agement training  functions  to  the  Secretary 


of  Commerce,  and  (c)  providing  for  evalua- 
tions. 

Day  care  project$ 

The  Senate  bill,  tn  section  107,  amends 
title  B  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  part  B  which 
provides  a  new  day  care  program.  There  is  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  existing  act, 
but  the  House  amendment  authorizes  the 
Director  to  carry  out  a  day  care  program  as 
a  special  program  under  secUon  221.  The 
substitute  agreed  upon  In  conference  follows 
generally  the  Senate  bill  but  differs  In  several 
particulars.  Following  Is  a  description,  sec- 
tion by  section,  of  the  day  care  provisions 
agreed  to  In  conference: 

Section  521. — Statement  of  Purpose 

This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
part  Is  to  provide  day  care  for  children  from 
families  which  need  such  assistance  to  be- 
come or  remain  •elf-sufBclent  or  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  piupoae  of  this  act. 
Particular  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  enabling 
the  relatives  of  the  children  to  undertake 
basic  education,  vocational  training,  or  gain- 
ful employment. 

Section  522. — ^Financial  Assistance  for  Day 
Care  Projects 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agen.:lee  and 
organizations  to  pay  not  more  than  90  percent 
of  the  cost  of  planning,  conducting,  adminis- 
tering, and  evaluating  projects  und»'  which 
children  from  low-Income  families  en'  from 
virban  and  rural  areas  with  high  concentra- 
tions or  proportions  of  low-income  persons 
may  receive  day  care.  Non-Federal  conlzlbu- 
tlons  may  be  made  In  cash  or  in  kind.  These 
projects  will  provide  health,  education,  so- 
cial, and  such  other  supportive  services  as 
the  children  may  need.  Under  this  program, 
financial  assistance  may  be  provided  em- 
ployers, labor  unions,  or  Joint  employer- 
union  organizations,  for  projects  at  c^  as- 
Bociated  with  a  place  of  employment  or  train- 
ing where  such  project  will  be  financed  In 
major  part  through  private  funds.  Finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  section  may  be 
provided  In  conjunction  with  or  to  supple- 
ment day  care  projects  under  other  statutes. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
require  families  which  are  not  low-Income 
families  to  make  payments  In  whole  or  In 
part  for  day  care  senricee  where  the  family's 
financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  Ukrough 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make 
such  payment  approi«late. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
necessary  for  these  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  coordinate  programs  under  their  Juris- 
diction which  provide  day  care  so  as  to 
attain,  if  possible,  a  common  set  of  program 
standards  and  regulations  and  mechanisms 
for  coordination  at  the  State  and  the  local 
levels.  In  approving  applications  for  assist- 
ance to  this  part  of  the  Director  la  required 
to  take  into  consideration  the  extent  to 
which  applicants  attain  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  their  projects  and  other 
day  care  programs  in  the  areas  they  serve 
and  the  extent  to  which  unemployed  or  low- 
income  individuals  are  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  projects. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  tliOTOUgh 
evaluation  of  each  project  with  a  view  to- 
ward determining  the  extent  tp  wtiich  day 
care  may  have  increased  the  employment  of 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
may  have  reduced  the  cost  of  aid  and  services 
to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such 
children  have  received  health  and  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  tht  extent  to  which  the 
project  has  been  coordinated  with  oUier  day 
care  activities.  The  Director  may  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  coats  of  such  evaluations, 
except  that  he  may  pa'y  only  90  percent  of 
such  costs  when  the  agency  itself  carries  on 
the  evaluation  and  a  report  on  the  program 
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must  be  Included  In  the  Director'a  annual 
report. 

Section  623. — Duration  of  ProgramB 
This  section  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  this  part  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 
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AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    Tl ADMINISTRATION 

AND    COORDINATION 

Section  601. — Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
The  Senate  bill  increases  the  number  of 
Assistant  Directors  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  from  ioui  to  five.  The  House 
amendment  adds  a  sixth  Assistant  Director. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  601  which  provides  that 
the  number  of  supergrade  positions  approved 
for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
its  field  offices  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
100  employees.  The  Senate  bill  contains  no 
comparable  provision.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  Include  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

Section  602.— Authority  of  the  Director 
The  Senate  bill  retains,  but  the  House 
amendment  repeals,  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  section  602  of  the  act.  These  subsections 
permit  the  Director  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants,  or  organizations  thereof,  and 
to  compensate  them  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $100  per  day,  and  to  appoint,  without 
regard  to  clvU  service  laws,  one  or  more  ad- 
visory committees  composed  of  private  citi- 
zens and  governmental  officials.  The  con- 
ference substitute  retains  the  provUions  of 
existing  law,  except  that  it  limits  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  fiscal  year  during  which  a 
person  may  be  a  consultant  to  100. 

Section  603. — Political  Activities 
The  Senate  bill  does  not  change  the  pro- 
vUlon  of  existing  law  authorizing  the  Di- 
rector to  impose  such  requirements  as  may 
be   necessary   to   insure   that   programs   are 
not  carried  on  in  a  manner  supporting    or 
resiUting  in  Identification  of  such  programs 
with,  partisan  political  activity  or  activity 
designed   to   further  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate.  The  House  amendment  mod- 
ifies this  provision  by  requiring  the  Direc- 
tor  to   impose   such   requirements,   and    by 
extending    the    prohibition    to    nonpartisan 
poUtlcal  acUvlty.  The  conference  substitute 
retains  all  of  the  provisions  of   the  House 
amendment,  and  in  addition  consoUdates  In 
this    provUion    the    additional    prohibitions 
contained  in  new  section  246  of  the  Act  as 
amended   by  the   House   amendment  which 
broaden     its     application     beyond     activity 
designed  to  influence  the  election  or  defeat 
of  a  candidate,  to  Include   (1)    all  partisan 
and  nonpartisan  poliUcal  activity  associated 
with    a    candidate    or    political    faction    or 
group,    (2)    voter   assUtance   activities,    and 
(3)   voter  registration  activities.  A  conform- 
ing amendment  Is  made  in  section  213   to 
consoUdate  in  one  place  provisions  placing 
restrictions  on  political  activities. 

This  section  is  intended  only  to  preclude 
the  use  of  funds  provided  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Act,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  sup- 
port programs  of  partisan  or  nonpartisan 
political  activity.  Where  a  State  or  political 
subdivision,  or  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  carries  on  programs  assisted.  In  whole 
or  in  part,  under  this  Act,  the  limitation  of 
section  603(b)  does  not  apply  to  any  other 
acUvlties  they  may  carry  on  with  funds  not 
provided  under  the  authority  of  the  Act. 
Similarly,  officials  and  personnel  of  such 
agencies  are  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
thU  section  only  as  to  that  portion  of  their 
time  for  which  they  receive  compensation 
provided  dlrecUy  or  indirectly  imder  the 
authority  of  the  Act. 

Section  604.— Appeals.  Notice  and  Hearing 
The  Senate  bill,  in  conformity  with  a  re- 
lated amendment  concerning  coordination, 
strikes  out  the  existing  provisions  of  section 
604  (relating  to  the  Economic  Opportunity 


Council)  and  Inserts  a  new  provision  which 
requires  the  Director  to  prescribe  procedures 
to  assure  that  ( 1 )  notice  and  opportunity  for 
appeal  to  the  Director  will  be  provided  for 
an  agency  or  organization  which  would  like 
to  serve  as  a  delegate  agency  under  title  I-B 
or  title  n  and  whose  application  to  its  prime 
sponsor    or    community    action    agency    has 
been  rejected  or  not  acted  on  within  a  reason- 
able period;    (2)   financial  assistance  under 
titles  I-B,  II,  in-B  wUl  not  be  suspended  for 
failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms  and 
conditions,  except  in  emergency  situations, 
nor  will  applications  thereunder  for  refund- 
ing be  denied  unless  the  recipient  agency  has 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
to  show  cause  why  such  action  should  not  be 
taken;    and    (3)    financial   assistance   under 
titles  I-B.  n,  ni-B  will  not  be  terminated 
for  failure  to  comply  with  applicable  terms 
and  conditions  unless  the  recipient  agency 
has  been  afforded  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing.  The  House  amendment 
contains  no  comparable  provisions.  The  con- 
ference substitute  includes  this  provision. 
Section  606. — Public  Announcement  of  Dem- 
onstration and  Research  Projects 
The   House   amendment   adds  a  provUion 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  re- 
quires the  Director  or  the  head  of  any  agen- 
cy administering  a  program  under  the  act  to 
make   a  public  announcement  of  any  con- 
tract  for   a   study,    evaluation,   research,   or 
demonstration  project  and  of  the  results  of 
any  such  project.  The  announcement  must 
be  made  within  30  days  of  entering  into  the 
contract  or  receiving  the  results,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Comptroller  General  is  directed 
to  report  to  Congress  any  failure  to  comply 
with  these  requirements.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Includes  this  provision  of  the  House 
amendment,  but  modifies  it  so  as  to  make  it 
applicable  only  to  research  or  demonstration 
projects. 

Section  610.— Programs  for  the  Elderly  Poor 
Section  610  of  existing  law  declares  it  to 
be  the  intention  of  Congress  that  whenever 
feasible  the  special  problems  of  the  elderly 
poor  shall  be  considered  in  the  development 
conduct,  and  administration  of  programs  un- 
der the  act.  The  Senate  bill  revises  this  sec- 
tion to  require  the  Director  (1)  to  carry  out 
Investigations  and  studies  to  develop  and 
carry  out  a  plan  for  the  participation  of  the 
elderly  poor  In  programs  under  the  act,  (2) 
to  maintain  a  constant  review  of  all  pro- 
grams under  the  act  to  assure  that  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  poor  are  given  adequate  con- 
sideration, (3)  to  inlUate  and  maintain  inter- 
agency liaison  with  appropriate  Federal  agen- 
cies  to  achieve  a  coordinated  national  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  of  the  elderly  poor,  and 
(4)  to  determine  and  recommend  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  such  programs 
requiring  additional  authority  and  necessary 
legislation  to  provide  such  authority. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  revise  sec- 
tion 610,  but  merely  amends  it  to  require  the 
Director  to  work  in  cooperaUon  with  the 
Director  of  the  Administration  on  Aging  in 
carrying  out  the  section. 

The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  with  an  addi- 
tional requirement  that  the  Director  co- 
operate with  the  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tion on  Aging  in  exercising  his  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section. 

Section  610-1. — Comparability  of  Wages 
Section  610-1  of  existing  law  limits  com- 
pensation of  persons  employed  In  Job  Corps 
and  community  acoon  programs  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  based  on  the  rate  of  compensation 
of  persons  providing  certain  substanUaJly 
comparable  services.  The  Senate  bill  amends 
this  provision  to  base  the  maximum  rate  on 
the  rate  of  compensation  received  by  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  persons  providing 
such  services.  TTie  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 
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Section  611.— Limitation  on  Beneflte  for 
Those  Voluntarily  Poor 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bUl.  requlrlne 
the  Director  to  take  necessary  action  to  assure 
that  no  one  meets  the  poverty  criteria  under 
the  act  "if  his  lack  of  Income  results  from  hi« 
refusal  without  good  cause  to  seek  or  accent 
employment  commensurate  with  his  see 
health,  education,  and  ability."  The  Senau 
recedes. 

Section  612.— Joint  Funding 

The  Senate  bill  provides  a  new  section  of 
the  act  which  authorizes  Joint  Federal  agency 
funding  of  programs  whereby  any  one  Peder^ 
agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for  all  in  ad 
ministering  the  funds  advanced  to  a  comi 
munlty  action  or  other  agency  assisted  under 
the  act.  In  such  cases  the  local  matchinit 
requirement  would  be  established  accord- 
Ing  to  the  proportion  of  funds  advanced  by 
each  agency. 

The  House  amendment  contains  a  com- 
parable provision  applicable  only  to  fund* 
advanced  to  conmiunlty  action  or  other  agen- 
cles  assisted  under  title  n.  The  conference 
substitute  incorporates  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill. 


Section  613.— Limitations  With  Respect  To 
Rioting 
The  House  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
to  the  act  which  was  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  new  section  would  (1)  pro- 
hibit employees  of  agencies  funded  under  the 
act  from  participating,  or  assisting  in  any 
picketing,  protests,  demonstrations,  riot  or 
similar  group  activities  In  the  course  of  their 
duties,  and  (2)  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  act  to  provide 
assistance  in  any  form  to  an  individual  con- 
victed of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carrying  on 
any  riot  or  group  activity  resulting  in  mate- 
rial damage  to  persons  or  property. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vUion which  provides  that  no  person  em- 
ployed or  assigned  by  an  agency  funded  un- 
der the  act  shall,  pursuant  to  or  during  per- 
formance of  services  rendered  in  connecUon 
with  any  program  or  activity  conducted  or 
assUted  under  the  act  by  such  agency,  plan, 
initiate,  participate  in.  or  otherwise  aid  or 
assist  in  the  conduct  of  any  unlawful  dem- 
onstraUon,  rioting,  or  civil  dUturbance. 
Section  616. — Transfer  of  Funds 
The  Senate  bill  reenacts  with  technical 
changes  section  616  of  the  act,  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  funds,  to  provide  authority  for 
the  Director  to  transfer  not  to  exceed  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  appropriated  or  allocated 
for  any  program  or  activity  to  other  progranu 
or  activities  under  the  act  provided  that  nc 
such  transfer  will  Increase  the  amount* 
otherwise  available  for  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity by  more  than  10  percent.  The  House 
bill  repeals  section  616.  The  Hoiise  recedes. 
Section  621. — Responsibility  for  Follow 

Through  Programs 
The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  section  621  tc 
the  act  to  require  the  Director  to  delegate 
the  Follow  Through  program  to  the  Office 
of  Education.  The  House  amendment  con- 
tains no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

Part  B — Coordination 
The  Senate  bill  extensively  revises  part  B 
of  title  VI  which  relates  to  coordination  of 
antlpoverty  programs.  The  Hoiue  bill  makes 
no  comparable  changes  in  existing  law  (other 
than  a  provUion  relating  to  coordination 
among  Federal  agencies  In  carrying  out  title 
n).  The  conference  substitute  Incorporates 
the  provUions  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  revised 
part  B  provides  as  follows: 

Section  630.  -Statement  of  Pxirpose 
This  section  states  the  purpose  of  part  B 
of  title  VI  to  be  to  establish  an  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council,  provide  for  an  informa- 
tion center,  promote  better  coordination 
among  all  programs  related  to  the  act,  and 
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to  improve  cooperation  and  communication 
among  all  leveU  of  government,  agencies,  and 
institutions  In  matters  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 
Section  631. — Economic  Opportunity  Council 

Subsection  (a)  of  thU  section  establishes 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Council  In  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  The  Coun- 
cil is  to  be  composed  of  the  Director  of  OEO 
and  the  heads  of  such  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  and  such  Presidential  assistants 
and' other  Federal  officials  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  designate.  The  Presi- 
dent would  designate  one  Council  member 
to  serve  as  Chairman  and  each  member  may 
designate  an  alternate  to  sit  in  his  stead  in 
the  event  of  his  unavoidable  absence. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  section  defines  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Council  as  providing 
for  the  coordination  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties related  to  the  act,  developing  basic  pol- 
icies and  setting  priorities  with  respect  to 
such  programs  and  activities,  resolving  differ- 
ences among  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies, and  initiating  and  arranging  for  the 
carrying  out  of  sp>ecific  actions  and  projects 
designed  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  act. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  President 
appoint  an  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil who  in  turn  would  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  personnel  to  assUt  him  In 
performance  of  hU  duties.  It  also  authorizes 
employees  of  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  be  detailed  to  the  Council  from 
time  to  time  to  provide  temporary  assistance. 

Under  subsection  (d)  the  Council's  activl-  . 
ties   would,    to   the    extent   appropriate,    be 
described  in  the  Director's  annual  report  to 
the  Congress. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  reservation  of 
gums  authorized  to  carry  out  title  VI  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section 
631. 

Section  632. — Responsibilities  of  the  Director 
ThU  section  defines  the  coordination  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Director  as  Including 
special  studies  of  specific  coordination  prob- 
lems, the  continuing  evaluation  of  all  activi- 
ties under  the  act  with  a  view  toward  Iden- 
tifying coordination  problems,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a  5-year  national  poverty  action 
pUn  showing  estimates  of  Federal  and  other 
governmental  expenditures  needed,  to  elim- 
inate poverty  in  the  Nation  within  alterna- 
tive periods  of  time.  Such  a  plan  would  In- 
clude estimates  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
finance  relevant  programs  authorized  by  this 
and  other  acts  and  any  new  programs  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  poverty.  The 
pUn  would  be  presented  to  the  Congress  and 
updated  on  an  annual  basis. 

Section  633. — Cooperation  of  Federal 
Agencies 

Subsection  (a)  requires  that  other  Federal 
agencies  cooperate  with  the  Director  and 
carry  out  their  programs  so  as  to  assUt  him 
in  carrying  out  the  programs  and  provUions 
of  the  act. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Council  and  the  Director  to  call 
upon  other  Federal  agencies  to  supply  sta- 
tistical data,  program  reports,  and  other 
materials. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  President  to 
direct  that  programs  and  functions.  Includ- 
ing the  expenditure  of  funds  of  Federal  agen- 
cies, be  carried  out  In  conjunction  with  or  in 
support  of  programs  authorized  under  the 
act. 

Section  634. — Combinations  Among  Projects 
and  Programs 
rhU  section  states  Federal  agencies'  re- 
sponsibilities In  terms  of  encouraging  appro- 
priate combinations  among  related  projects 
and  activities  and  charges  th*  Economic  Op- 
portunity Council  with  responslblUty  for 
carrying  on  a  continuing  review  of  the  oi>er- 
ation  of  thU  section  Including  identifying 
programs  which  may  be  especially  appro- 
priate for  closely  coordinated  operations  at 
the  State  or  local  level  and  evaluating  and 


making  recommendations  concerning  Imple- 
menting procedures  of  various  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

Section  638. — Information  Center 
ThU  section  sets  forth  provUions  of  the 
current  law  covering  the  Information  cen- 
ter, with  one  amendment,  to  specifically 
authorize  the  Director,  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  the  center,  to  study  ways 
of  improving  existing  Information  systems, 
the  adequacy  of  data,  ways  in  which  data 
generated  at  the  State  or  local  level  may  t>e 
incorporated  into  Federal  systems,  and 
methods  by  which  data  may  be  made  more 
readily  available  to  State  and  local  officiaU, 
agencies,  and  organizations  and  used  to 
further   coordination   objectives. 

Section  636.-^Prohlbltion 
This  section  restates,  with  no  change,  a 
provision  in  the  current  law  that  prohibits 
use  of  funds  to  establish  any  new  depart- 
ment or  office  when  the  Intended  function 
Is  being  performed  by  an  existing  depart- 
ment or  office. 

Section  637. — Special  Responsibilities; 
Training  Programs 
ThU  section  restates  a  provUion  in  cur- 
rent law  setting  forth  certain  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Director,  the  Secretary  of  Laboi 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  other  Federal  agency  heads 
with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  training 
programs.  One  technical  modification  deletes 
the  specific  reference  to  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Manpower,  which  was  created  by 
Executive  order  rather  than  by  statute.  In 
favor  of  a  more  general  reference  to  "mech- 
anisms prescribed  by  the  President." 

Section  638. — Definitions 
This  section  defines  the  terms  "programs 
related  to  thU  Act"  and  "coordination"  as 
used  in  part  B.  The  definition  of  coordina- 
tion U  designed  to  fociu  upon  four  types  of 
actions — actions  to  improve  the  common  ef- 
fectiveness of  programs  in  reaching  and  serv- 
ing the  poor;  actions  to  promote  better  \ase 
of  Federal  assUtance  luider  diverse  programs 
at  the  State  or  local  level;  actions  to  promote 
simplification  and  efficiencies  through  the 
Joint  or  combined  lue  of  Federal  resources; 
and  actions  to  Improve  communication  and 
general  cooperation. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  Vn 

The  Senate  bill  extensively  revises  title  VII 
o1  the  act  which  deaU  with  special  treatment 
of  Income  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
eligibility  of  persons  for  certain  public-as- 
sistance payments.  The  House  amendment 
makes  only  two  amendments  to  title  Vn  of 
existing  law.  The  first  of  these  U  to  extend 
until  July  1,  1B68,  a  period  within  which 
States  must  act  to  come  Into  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  title.  The  second 
amendment  provides  that  the  title  should 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  period  after 
June  30,  1968.  The  substitute  agreed  upon 
in  conference  adopts  the  House  provision 
with  an  amendment  extending  until  June 
30,  1969,  the  period  during  which  title  Vn 
will  be  in  effect. 

REVISION   or  VISTA  PROVISIONS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ment completely  rewrite  title  Vm  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  of  1964  which  con- 
tains the  authority  for  the  VTSTA  program. 
Section  references  herein  are  to  the  sections 
of  the  new  title  Vm  as  they  appear  In  the 
substitute  recommended  in  the  conference 
report. 

Por*  A — Full-time  volunteer  programs 
Section  810. — Authority  To  EstablUb  Full- 
time Programs 
The  Senate  bill,  In  describing  programs 
and  activities  to  which  VISTA  volunteers 
could  be  assigned,  provides  that  volunteers 
can  be  assig^ned  to  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  facilities  only  if  the  faculties  are 


federally  assUted.  The  House  amendment 
and  conference  substitute  do  not  contain 
thu  restriction. 

The  House  amendment  adds  a  provision 
not  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  giving  the 
Director  specific  authority  to  give  volunteers 
work  assignments  in  their  own  or  nearby 
communities.  ThU  provision  of  the  House 
bill  U  Included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  assign- 
ment of  any  volunteer  In  a  State  can  be 
terminated  when  requested  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  that  State  within  30  days  or  at  a 
time  thereafter  agreed  upon  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Director.  Ilie  House  amend- 
ment contains  no  comptarable  provUion. 
ThU  provUion  of  the  Senate  bill  is  retained 
in  the  conference  substitute. 

Section  811. — Terms  of  Service 
The  Senate  bill  requires  a  full-time  per- 
sonal commitment  on  the  part  of  the  volun- 
teer to  the  extent  practicable  to  live  among 
and  at  the  economic  level  of  the  poor  and 
to  remain  available  for  service  without  re- 
gard to  regular  working  hours.  The  House 
amendment  omits  the  words  "to  the  extent 
practicable".  The  conference  substitute  re- 
stores the  provUions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Part  B — Auxiliary  and  special  volunteer 
programs 

Section  822. — Demonstration  Projects  To 
Help  Young  Adult  Criminal  Offenders 
The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Director  to  provide  for  demon- 
stration projects  In  not  more  than  four  areas 
during  the  fiscal  year  1968.  and  not  more 
than  six  areas  during  each  of  the  2  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years,  under  which  VISTA  volun- 
teers and  members  of  the  Teacher  Corps 
provide  youthful  criminal  offenders,  aged  16 
to  25,  with  Intensive  education,  training, 
and  counseling  for  at  least  a  6-month  period 
prior  to  their  release  from  confinement  and 
for  at  least  6  months  thereafter.  Not  more 
than  100  VISTA  volunteers  may  be  employed 
under  this  section  during  fiscal  year  1968, 
and  not  more  than  160  during  the  2  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation would  furnish  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
members  of  the  Teacher  Corps.  Not  more 
than  40  Teacher  Corps  members  would  be 
used  during  fiscal  year  1968  and  not  more 
than  60  such  members  during  the  2  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years.  The  Teacher  Corps  members 
participating  In  the  program  who  are  not 
experienced  teachers  would  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week  plus  $15  per  week 
for  each  dependent.  Experienced  teachers 
would  be  compensated  at  a  rate  set  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  The  House  bill 
does  not  contain  thU  provision.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  retains  it. 

Part  C — General  provisions 
Section  832. — Participation  of  Older  Persons 
The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  Director 
shall  encourage  the  participation  of  older 
persons  as  volunteers  vmder  title  Vm.  The 
House  amendment  provides  that  he  shall  en- 
courage older  persons  and  older  person  mem- 
bership groups  as  volunteers  and  participant 
agencies  under  title  Vm.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Section  834. — Special  Limitations 
The  House  amendment  adds  a  provUion 
not  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  prohibiting 
the  use  of  fiinds  authorized  herein  to  finance 
labor  union  or  related  activity.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  further  limits  the  authority 
by  extending  this  provUion  to  cover  financing 
of  "anti-labor"  as  well  as  "labor"  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  volunteers 
shall  be  required  to  provide  such  information 
concerning  their  qualifications  (including 
their  ability  to  perform  their  assigned  tasks 
and  their  Integrity)  and  would  be  subject  to 
such  selection  procedures  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe,  and  authorizes  the  Director 
to  fix  special  procedures  for  the  selection  as 
volunteers  of  low-income  residents  of  the 
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area  to  be  served.  The  conference  substitute 
Incorporates  tbese  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  a  number  of  technical  changes. 

AMENOMZNT  TO  THX   ICANPOWKX   DEVZLOPKXNT 
AND    TRATNIMG    ACT 

The  Senate  bUl.  in  section  112,  amends  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  to  change  the  rate  of 
training  allowances  paid  thereunder  in  cer- 
tain cases  so  that  they  would  not  exceed  un- 
emplosrment  compensation  payable  in  the 
State.  The  House  amendment :  contains  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes. 

TITLE  II— INVESTIGATION  AND  EVALUA- 
TION BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 
The  Senate  bill,  in  title  11,  and  the  House 
amendment,  as  an  amendment  adding  a  new 
part  C  to  title  VI.  contains  provisions  which 
are  comparable  in  most  respects,  relating  to 
an  investigation  and  evaluation  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  programs  and  activi- 
ties carried  on  under  the  act. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  transmit  his  final  report  to  the 
Congress  by  February  1,  1969.  The  House 
amendment  requires  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  May  1,  1968.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute requires  a  report  to  Congress  not 
later  than  December  1,  1968. 

The  House  amendment  permits  employees, 
as  well  as  officers,  to  hold  hearings.  The  con- 
ference substitute,  like  the  Senate  bill,  per- 
mits only  officers  to  hold  hearings. 

The  Senate  bill  permits  payment  of  $50  a 
day  per  dtem.  The  House  amendment  fixes 
the  figure  at  $100  a  day.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  and  evaluation. 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  Director 
to  transfer  to  the  Comptroller  General  from 
the  funds  available  to  carry  out  the  act,  such 
sums  as  might  be  required,  but  not  In  excess 
of  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968.  The  Hoxise  recedes. 

TITLE  ni — CRIMINAL  PROVISIONS 
The  House  amendment  makes  it  a  felony 
for  any  officer,  director,  agent,  or  employee 
connected  with  an  agency  receiving  financial 
assistance  under  the  act  to  embezzle,  will- 
fully misapply,  steal,  or  obtain  by  fraud  any 
funds  or  property  granted  or  paid  under  the 
act.  The  Senate  bUl  did  not  contain  this 
provision.  It  is  retained  In  the  conference 
substitute. 

TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Section  301  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  while  the  bulk  of  the  amend- 
ments will  take  effect  Immediately,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  202  of  the  act  as  in  effect 
heretofore  would  continue,  until  June  30, 
1968,  to  apply  to  community  action  agencies 
In  existence  and  funded  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  these  amendments,  except  that  any 
grant  or  fimdlng  agreement  made  with  such 
an  agency  before  that  date  must  provide 
for  transfer  of  functions,  obligations,  rec- 
ords, authority,  and  funds  to  any  succes- 
sor agency.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
comparable  provisions.  The  substitute 
agreed  upon  In  conference  adopts  the  House 
provision  but  with  a  proviso  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  orderly  translUon  and 
to  preclude  premature  termination  of  exist- 
ing programs.  This  provision  woxild  permit 
continued  funding  between  June  30.  1968, 
and  February  1,  1969,  of  the  existing  com- 
munity action  program  of  an  existing  com- 
munity action  agency  which  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  210(a)  but  only  If  no  other  agency 
has  been  (1)  designated  by  the  Director 
under  section  210  as  the  community  ac- 
tion agency  for  that  community  and  (2) 
funded  under  the  authority  of  section  221  or 
222(a).  This  provision  is  not  intended  to 
relieve  any  community  action  agency  of  its 
obligation  to  meet  by  July  1,  1968,  the  pro- 
visions (Including  the  new  board  require- 
ment of  a  51  member  limit  and  one-third 


public    official    representation)     of    section 

211(b). 

The  second  Hoiise  amendment  changes  the 

title  of  the  bill.  Hie  Senate  recedes. 
Cabl  D.  Psbxins, 
EsrrH  Gkxzn, 
Frank  Thompson, 
John  H.  Dent, 
Roman  Pdcinski, 
James  G.  O'Hasa, 
Casl  Albert, 
Sam  M.  Ousbons. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  we  now  have  pending  before  us 
comes  before  us  in  such  a  way  tliat  we 
have  to  either  vote  it  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  did  their  best  to  defend  the 
position  of  the  House.  In  my  judgment 
we  were  successfiil  in  doing  this — in  de- 
fending the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Spef.ker,  permit  me  to  state  at  this 
point  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]  de- 
serves considerable  credit  and  in  my 
judgment  deserves  a  medal  for  distin- 
gtiished  service  in  her  support  of  this  pro- 
gram which  is  so  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  passage  of  this  legislation.  She  is 
an  able  legislator  with  penetrating  in- 
sight into  the  problems  we  face  with 
this  legislation.  I  value  greatly  the  work 
she  has  done  in  making  this  a  success- 
ful legislative  effort  and  I  think  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  these  programs  will  be 
thanking  her  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  existing  antipoverty  programs  has 
been  attributed  to  the  lack  of  involve- 
ment of  responsible  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment. In  recognition  of  this,  the  most 
significant  House  committee  amendment 
we  brought  to  the  floor  on  November  7 
required  community  action  agencies  to 
be  States,  cities,  or  county  governments 
or  that  such  governments  designate  the 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agency  to  be 
the  community  action  agency  for  the 
community.  The  Members  of  the  House 
supported  the  committee  in  defeating 
floor  amendments  which  would  have  un- 
dermined this  principle. 

I  can  report  to  you  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  been  successful  in  gaining 
the  acceptance  of  the  conference  on  this 
principle.  The  conference  report  and  the 
House  adoption  of  it  today  assure  that 
responsibility  for  community  action  pro- 
grams will  rest  largely  in  the  hands  of 
local  ofScials  who  are  elected  and  re- 
sponsible to  the  people  for  their  actions. 
Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  report  that 
the  conference  has  adopted  the  House 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  structure 
of  community  action  boards  so  that  gov- 
erning and  administrative  boards  of  com- 
munity action  agencies  must,  as  we  pro- 
vided in  section  211  of  the  House-passed 
bill,  consist  of  one-third  public  oflBcials, 
on^-third  representatives  of  the  poor, 
and  one-third  representatives  of  busi- 
ness,  education,    and   labor   and   other 
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In  some  communities  where  community 
action  boards  have  been  incapable  of  ef- 
fective action  because  they  consisted  of 
literally  hundreds  of  people. 

In  section  210(d)  of  the  bill  as  It  passed 
the  House  on  November  15,  we  provide 
that  the  Director  could  provide  financial 
assistance  to  a  public  or  private  non- 
profit agency  as  a  community  action 
agency  other  than  one  designated  by  a 
unit  of  local  government  only  where  a 
State  or  any  qualified  political  subdivi- 
sion was  unwilling  to  be  designated  as 
the  community  action  agency  or  when 
a  designated  community  action  agency 
had  failed  after  having  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  do  so  to  submit  a  satisfac- 
tory plan  for  a  commimlty  action  pro- 
gram. It  was  our  intention  by  this 
provision  not  to  deny  a  community  the 
benefits  of  this  program  because  of  the 
inaction  of  the  local  government.  The 
House  conferees  accepted  a  clarifying 
addition  to  these  two  circumstances  In 
which  other  than  a  political  subdivision 
may  be  used  as  a  community  action 
agency.  This  clarification  would  extend 
the  authority  to  recognize  an  agency 
other  than  a  local  political  subdivision 
where  the  appropriate  local  unit  of  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  carry  out  its  plan 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  However,  even 
In  the  exercise  of  the  authority  under 
section  210(d) ,  the  requirements  that  the 
governing  board  for  such  agency  consist 
of  one-third  public  officials,  one-third 
representatives  of  the  poor,  and  one- 
third  representatives  of  business,  educa- 
tion, and  labor  find  other  comparable 
interests  in  the  conmiunity  as  required 
in  the  House-passed  bill  were  accepted 
by  the  conferees. 

Thus,  we  have  assured  that  in  all  com- 
mimity  action  programs  responsible  local 
public  officials  will  be  significantly  in- 
volved in  the  programs.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  connection  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
critics  of  the  committee  approach  who 
feel  that  we  have  taken  the  innovative 
thrust  out  of  commimity  action  programs 
by  these  changes.  To  the  contrary,  I  have 
great  confidence  that  the  involved  local 
public  officials  in  the  community  action 
programs  will  bring  about  new  innovative 
thrust  to  community  action  programs 
and  will  attract  new  energies  and  finan- 
cial resources  in  making  these  programs 
more  effective  in  assisting  those  trapped 
in  a  cyclical  grip  of  poverty  to  enter  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  economic 
prosperity. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  not 
more  than  15  percent  of  the  funds  for 
title  II  could  be  used  for  pilot  or  re- 
search programs.  The  House  provision 
provided  for  no  more  than  10  percent. 
The  Senate  bill  also  required  that  of  the 
15  percent,  $50  million  would  be  avail- 
able only  for  research  and  pilot  projects 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  a  more  effec- 
tive use  of  human  and  natural  resources 
in  rural  areas  to  slow  the  migration  from 
rural  to  urban  areas.  The  substitute 
provides  that  one-third  of  the  funds  al- 
located for  research  and  pilot  projects 
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comparable  interests  in  the  community,     shall  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Moreover,  the  House  provision  limiting 
the  size  of  these  boards  to  no  more  than 
51  members  has  been  accepted  by  the 
conference.  This  provision,  it  is  hoped, 
will  eliminate  the  chaos  that  has  existed 


The  Senate  bill  provides  that  before 
approving  any  grant  or  contract  for  a 
pilot  project  In  a  community,  the  Di- 
rector must  soUcit  and  consider  the 
views  of  the  community  action  agency  if 


there  is  one.  The  House  amendment 
provided  that  \he  community  action 
agency  or  the  appropriate  political  sub- 
division must  approve  such  projects. 
The  conference  compromised  the  dis- 
agreement by  requiring  the  Director  to 
submit  the  plan  for  a  proposed  pilot 
project  to  the  appropriate  community 
action  agency  or  local  governing  officials. 
If  they  did  not  disapprove  the  plan  with- 
in 30  days,  the  Director  could  proceed. 
If  such  agency  or  officials  disapproved 
within  30  days  the  Director  could  not 
proceed  without  again  considering  the 
entire  project  in  the  light  of  the  objec- 
tions and  unless  he  found  the  project  to 
be  consistent  with  the  provisions  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  title  n. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Extensive  revision  of 
the  authority  for  the  Job  Corps  was 
made  in  the  House-passed  bill.  Among 
the  tightening  provisions  are : 

First.  Procedures  for  selection  and  re- 
cruitment of  enroUees  have  been 
strengthened. 

Second.  Greater  emphasis  is  required 
to  be  given  to  the  use  of  existing  voca- 
tional education  facilities  for  the  Job 
Corps. 

Third.  Enrollment  on  a  nonresidential 
status  has  been  encouraged. 

Fourth.  Appropriate  testing  and  coun- 
seling of  enrollees  prior  to  graduation  to 
effect  placement  in  employment  for 
which  the  trainee  has  been  prepared  is 
required. 

Fifth.  More  effective  participation  of 
the  states  in  Job  Corps  programs  and 
coordination  with  State-operated  pro- 
grams are  required. 

All  of  these  provisions  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  conference  agreement. 

Finally,  the  conference  substitute  re- 
quires that  operating  costs  be  reduced 
from  the  $7,500  required  in  existing  law 
to  $6,900  per  enrollee  per  year.  This 
represents  a  compromise  from  the  Sen- 
ate bill's  $7,300  and  the  House-passed 
bill's  $6,500. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  llghi  of  the  Im- 
portance of  skilled  training  and  employ- 
ment in  eliminating  poverty,  greater 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  job  training. 
The  House-passed  bill  would  enable  a 
community  to  structure  manpower  train- 
ing programs  specifically  to  meet  local 
needs  using  existing  program  concepts 
such  as  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  or 
the  new  careers  program  or  the  Opera- 
tion Mainstream  program  as  a  part  of  a 
total  package  adapted  to  meet  the  specific 
training  and  employment  needs  of  local 
citizens.  These  new  provisions  include 
Incentives  to  encourage  private  employers 
to  hire  and  provide  intensive  training  on 
the  job  to  unemployed  and  seriously  dis- 
advantaged persons.  These  principles  are 
retained  In  the  substitute  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  special  Impact  program  to 
operate  in  rural  and  urban  areas  with 
either  substantial  outmlgration  or  con- 
centrations of  low-income  persons.  The 
language  Is  a  rewrite  of  authority  con- 
tained in  section  131  of  the  existing  law. 
The  conference  substitute  authorizes 
$1.98  bUlion  for  fiscal  year  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  1968  fig- 
ures are  $80  million  below  the  1968  budget 
estimates  and  $291  million  below  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill.  While  these  amounts 
are  above  those  provided  In  the  House 
amendment  voted  upon  November  15,  I 


think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these 
authorizations  are  well  within  the 
amounts  actually  budgeted  and  represent 
a  minimum  that  should  be  authorized 
particularly  when  we  are  making  sub- 
stantial revisions  in  the  programs  by  the 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  administration  of  commu- 
nity action  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  are 
looking  to  improved  program  operations 
and  greater  benefits  from  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  due  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  legislation  this  year.  It 
would  be  a  drastic  mistake  to  handicap 
programs  by  severely  curtailing  fimds  to 
support  them.  Underfunded  programs 
even  under  more  effective  and  responsible 
local  administration  will  have  great  diffi- 
culty in  producing  desirable  effects.  I 
hope  that  we  will  not  defeat  the  success 
of  the  substantial  changes  made  in  the 
legislation  by  not  providing  the  programs 
with  adequate  funds.  But  this  is  a  mat- 
ter which  addresses  itself  more  properly 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  when  it 
considers  supplemental  appropriations 
which  I  understand  will  come  up  in  the 
House  tomorrow. 

My  hope  would  be  that  funds  would  be 
provided  adequate  to  assure  no  cutback 
in  programs  and  that  a  hoped-for  relaxa- 
tion of  international  tensions  would 
permit  the  programs  to  be  more  fully 
funded  in  the  future. 

Provisions  In  the  House  amendment 
which  extended  restrictions  against 
political  activity  to  include  partisan  and 
nonpartisan  political  activity  or  any  oth- 
er political  activity  associated  with  a 
candidate  as  well  as  any  activity  to  pro- 
vide prospective  voters  with  transporta- 
tion or  any  voter  registration  activity 
have  been  preserved  in  the  conference 
substitute  and  transferred  to  section  603 
in  title  VI  so  as  to  assure  their  applicabil- 
ity to  all  programs  funded  imder  titles 

I  to  vm. 

The  provisions  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds 
in  connection  with  labor  organization 
activities  have  been  retained  in  section 
834(d). 

Section  613  embodies  principles  of  the 
House  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
funds  imder  the  act  in  connection  with 
unlawful  demonstrations,  rioting,  or  civil 
disturbances. 

Prohibitions  against  the  use  of  legsil 
service  operations  to  defend  persons 
charged  with  participating  in  an  unlaw- 
ful demonstration  or  civil  disturbance 
have  been  broadened  to  include  the  de- 
fense of  any  person  Indicted  or  proceeded 
against  by  information  for  the  commis- 
sion of  a  crime  except  in  extraordinary 
circumstances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
refer  my  colleagues  to  the  statement  of 
managers  which  appears  on  pages  61  to 
94  of  the  conference  report  and  contains 
an  item-by-item  description  of  196  sub- 
stantive differences  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  Senate  bill  which 
were  resolved  by  the  conference.  I  think 
that  the  conference  report  represents  a 
sound  resolution  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bodies.  I  am  strongly  con- 
vinced that  It  preserves  the  essential 
changes  made  by  the  House  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  programs  and  I 
am  confident  that  with  these  changes 


much  greater  progress  can  be  mskle  tn 
finding  and  providing  solutions  to  the 
problems  of  many  low-income  families 
throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Is  it  not 
true  that  what  we  are  voting  on 
conference  report  is  basically  the  differ 
ence  in  the  1-year  authorization,  which 
is  in  the  conference  report? 

The  House  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing almost  all  the  amendments  that  were 
adopted  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  conference  committee,  but  the  real 
difference  is  that  in  the  first  year  we 
have  raised  the  amount  of  money  from 
$1.6  to  $1.98  bUUon.  We  have  extended 
the  program  for  1  additional  year  at  $2.2 
billion,  or  in  that  general  area. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  all  the  bills  this  year  contemplated 
a  2-year  program,  and  the  opportunity 
crusade  also  so  contemplated.  And  it 
would  certainly  be  unwise  to  think  about 
a  1-year  program. 

Now,  the  money  was  raised  in  confer- 
ence, but  some  of  the  conferees  on  the 
gentleman's  side  were  very  generous  and 
even  made  mention  that  money  as  we 
handled  it  would  not  be  any  detracting 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  just  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman — if  he  will  yield  himself 
another  minute 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  myself. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  are  marking  up  the 
poverty  program  appropriation  this  af- 
ternoon by  this  vote. 

I  am  forced  to  vote  agtdnst  this  con- 
ference report  because  I  cannot  commit 
myself  to  an  authorization  of  $1.98  mil- 
lion in  this  fiscal  year  with  the  large 
budget  deficit  that  we  are  f<)clng.  In  our 
markup  today,  I  am  sure  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike  will  join  together  in 
a  much  smaller  figure. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  Members 
of  this  House  to  vote  on  the  larger  figure 
today  on  this  conference  vote. 

Mr.  PE31KTNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline 
to  yield  further  to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  well 
knows  that  it  takes  $1,787  million  to  fimd 
the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  to 
the  same  extent  that  it  is  funded  at  the 
present  time.  I  feel  we  have  something  to 
think  about  here  and  the  figure  we  put 
in  this  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  is  rea- 
sonable because  we  have  restructured  the 
program.  To  say  we  are  not  going  to  let 
any  communities  that  may  desire  to 
come  in  and  take  advantage  of  the  new 
legislation,  I  think  would  be  undoing 
the  hard  work  of  this  Congreso. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  It  is 
a  fact,  is  it  not,  essentially  with  respect 
to  the  2-year  authorization  tiiat  the  con- 
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ference  report  represents  a  ccunpromise? 
The  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  would  have  tennlnated  the  pro- 
gram in  6  months.  It  now  being  late  in 
December,  the  action  of  the  conferees 
has  the  effect  of  making  this  an  18- 
month  program.  Further,  is  it  not  so 
that  were  this  rejected  on  the  ground 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  we  can  assure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  other  body  would  not 
recede  on  this  point? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct.  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  body  want  to  see 
this  program  restructured  and  want  to 
see  these  new  amendments  go  into  effect. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiEl. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a 
long  battle — 3  years — attempting  to 
change  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
and  OEO.  Not  that  there  have  not  been 
some  changes,  some  good  ones  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Good- 
ell]  and  I  have  advocated;  and  some 
good  changes  that  we  never  thought  of. 
However,  there  are  some  changes  that 
I  think  are  vmwise,  even  damaging  to 
the  program.  There  is  a  continuance  of 
programs  in  a  way  that  even  3  years  ago  I 
thought  was  unwise.  They  were  expressed 
In  the  minority  views  of  1964.  1965,  1966, 
and  1967. 

What  are  some  changes  Charlie 
GooDELL  and  I  have  recommended  that 
are  now  incorporated  in  the  EOA,  or 
will  be  with  the  passage  today  of  this 
bill? 

There  has  been  some  tightening  of  the 
Job  Corps,  with  better  discipline  and 
more  regionalization — improved  but  yet 
inadequate  control  of  costs. 

In  other  programs  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act,  there  will  be 
Improved  involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise— not  sufficient — but  there  will  be 
improved  involvement. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Council  is 
given  direction  now  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral programs.  We  have  guaranteed  at 
least  one- third  representation  of  th':;  poor 
on  community  action  boards,  except  as 
diluted  by  the  Green  amendment. 

There  will  be  greater  involvement  of 
State  and  local  governments,  although  it 
went  too  far  in  the  amendment. 

We  have  included  an  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  program  for  the 
hungry  and  those  who  are  suffering  from 
malnutrition. 

We  have  a  division  of  authority  in 
community  action,  so  there  will  be  an 
urban  director  and  a  rural  director  of 
commimity  action  in  OEO. 

In  the  past  we  transferred  work  study 
and  basic  adult  education  to  the  Office 
of  Education,  and  now  there  has  been  a 
delegation  of  the  Followthrough  to  the 
Office  of  Education. 

Let  me  capsulize  here  what  I  think  Is 
wrong  with  the  Green  amendment.  It 
is  difficult,  really,  to  explain  in  some 
cases  because  there  has  been  a  necessity 
for  an  Increased  involvement  of  respon- 
sible and  responsive  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  elimination  of 
self-appointed  spokesmen  for  the  poor. 
But  I  believe  it  is  now  possible  for  local 
governments  to   totally  exclude  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  poor  from  any  share 
in  policymaking  where  the  political  sub- 
division itself  is  the  community  action 
agency. 

Mr.  Howard  W.  Hallman,  director  of 
the  poverty  program  study,  wrote  to  the 
Senate  conferees: 

This  repudiation  of  the  po«  Is  a  serious 
error  for  these  reasons: 

It  breaks  a  promise  held  out  to  the  poor 
of  all  races  and  ethnic  groups  to  have  a  voice 
In  their  own  destiny. 

It  will  increase  the  aUenatlon  of  the  poor 
by  showing  that  once  again  they  are  re- 
jected by  society. 

It  plays  into  the  hands  of  extremists  who 
say.  "I  told  you  so.  Only  violent  revolt  Is  the 
solution." 

It  win  aggravate  already  buUdlng  ten- 
sions. It  wUl  contribute  to  a  national  social 
disaster. 

What  continues  to  be  wrong  with  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act?  What  can 
be  done  about  it? 

First.  Make  residential  centers,  now 
called  Job  Corps,  a  part  of  vocational 
education  for  those  who  need  such  a 
change  in  environment  and  who  cannot 
receive  better  training  at  less  cost  in 
other  programs,  no  matter  what  their 
family  income. 

Let  us  quit  segregating  the  poor.  I  be- 
lieve that  economic  class  segregation  is 
as  bad  as  racial  discrimination  and  it 
might  turn  out  to  be  as  debilitating. 

Second.  Develop  a  national  manpower 
policy  and  coordinate  and  consolidate 
similar  programs  now  administered  not 
only  by  OEO  but  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

TMrd.  Etevelop  a  preschool  and  early 
years  policy  and  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date such  programii  now  administered  by 
OEO  with  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Fourth.  Change  from  a  project- 
by-project  approval  of  programs  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  local  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  whereby  the  lo- 
cal groups  must  develop  "grantsman- 
ship"  in  order  to  secure  funds.  Local 
groups  now  find  they  must  not  only  re- 
quest funding  for  programs  which  would 
meet  their  highest  priority  needs,  but 
also  for  programs  they  hope  will  catch 
the  fancy  of  some  Federal  administrator 
who  must  approve  each  and  every  pro- 
posal. We  must  change  to  a  program 
where  the  Federal  Government  makes 
allocations — block  grants — to  Stotes, 
based  on  a  national  policy.  The  States 
then  would  allocate  the  funds  to  local 
agencies  and  organizations,  based  on 
their  particular  and  peculiar  needs. 

What  should  we  do  about  this  if  you 
beheve  as  I  do?  Vote  against  the  confer- 
ence report?  No.  After  much  soul  search- 
ing, I  have  decided  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  plan  to  watch,  scrutinize,  and  evalu- 
ate the  operation  of  the  OEO  commu- 
nity su:tion  program,  to  point  out  its  mis- 
takes, and  try  to  remedy  the  legislation 
when  it  comes  up  for  consideration  again. 
I  hope  to  encourage  the  people  in  my 
district  to  utilize  step  2  of  the  Green 
amendment  under  which  the  local  po- 
litical subdivisions  designate  the  pubUc 
or  private  nonprofit  agency  so  they  will 
have  a  governing  board,  so  the  poor  will 
have  a  voice  in  whatever  policy  decisions 


are  made  as  specified  in  section  211  (b) 
and  (e)  of  this  bUl. 

You  may  ask  why  I  am  voting  for  the 
conference  report.  Because  it  is  now  such 
a  good  program?  No.  Because  I  have  ha4« 
a  change  of  mind  about  the  administra-* ' 
tion  of  the  program  by  Sargent  Shriver? 
No. 

But  there  are*  three  reasons  I  have 
chosen  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  worse  than 
the  bill  that  passed  the  House.  In  some 
respects  it  is  better.  We  had  to  compro- 
mise a  difference  in  money.  But  the  de- 
tails related  to  money  concern  us  more 
greatly  in  the  appropriation  bill  than  in 
the  authorization  bill.  I  think  we  should 
make  our  decision  on  the  program,  and 
we  should  go  into  the  amount  of  money 
involved  when  the  appropriation  bill  is 
brought  up  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill. 

Second,  I  think  that  by  voting  for  the 
program  it  will  help  me  in  trying  to  give 
assistance  to  the  community  action 
agencies  in  my  own  district. 

Third,  in  my  view  this  is  the  final 
choice  of  whether  the  programs  in  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  should  be 
eliminated  or  continued.  I  have  felt  for  a 
long  time  that  they  should  be  continued 
though  changed. 

This  is  the  final  week  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress.  Time  has  run 
out  for  the  remedial  changes  involved 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act.  This 
is  the  decision  I  have  come  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  read  the 
conference  report,  the  language  on  page 
70  of  the  report  in  the  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  bothers  me.  In  the 
conference  we  agreed  among  the  con- 
ferees that  the  interpretation  I  had  of 
section  21  Kb) ,  clause  2,  was  not  correct; 
that  mayors  could  appoint  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor.  Assurance  was 
given  to  me  by  my  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference committee  that  section  211(b) 
(2)  did  not  mean  that  mayors  could 
make  the  appointment  of  the  represent- 
atives of  the  poor.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  to 
yield  so  that  I  might  Inquire  whether 
my  imderstanding  is  correct  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  conferees  was  that  the 
mayors  should  not  be  able  to  appoint 
the  poor,  that  the  poor  should  select 
their  own  representatives. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  gentleman's  un- 
derstanding is  absolutely  correct.  It 
never  was  intended  that  the  mayor  in 
any  municipality  appoint  the  representa- 
tives of  the  poor.  It  was  intended,  even 
where  the  local  government  is  a  commu- 
nity action  agency,  that  representatives 
of  the  poor  should  be  selected  according 
to  democratic  procedures,  sis  they  have 
been,  and  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lations and  directives,  but  never  will  the 
mayor  appoint  the  representatives  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
chairman,  because  I  wanted  to  ask  this 
so  that  the  legislative  history  will  be 
written,  and  it  will  be  abundantly  clear 
that  never  will  the  representatives  of  the 
poor  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  or  other 
officials  of  a  local  political  subdivision. 
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Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  POLLOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  discuss 
briefly  the  local  participation  In  the 
community  action  program.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  local  participation 
has  now  been  changed  from  the  10  i)er- 
cent  to  20  percent,  but  it  may  still  be  in 
kind  rather  than  in  cash,  as  it  passed 
the  House. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
We  should  bear  in  mind  that  20-percent 
local  participation  was  in  the  law  as  it 
passed  the  Congress  last  year,  so  we  ac- 
cepted the  present  law  for  the  80-20 
share  in  title  n.  We  did  drop  the  re- 
quirement that  one-half  of  the  20-per- 
cent local  share  must  be  in  cash. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  we  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Watts]. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
the  many  problems  that  confronted  the 
conferees  in  attempting  to  iron  out  the 
differences  t}etween  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  House  conferees  sustained 
and  kept  In  the  bill  many  important 
features  that  will  probably  make  the  bill 
much  better  than  it  was,  that  will  lead 
to  lessening  of  most  of  the  abuses. 

I  feel  they  went  too  far  with  their 
money,  but  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  ap- 
propriations will  be  much  less,  and 
since  this  is  merely  an  authorization,  I 
am  going  to  support  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Grekn]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Sp>eaker, 

1  think  I  will  not  need  to  take  the  6  min- 
utes. I  rise  today  In  strong  support  of  the 
conference  report.  This  conference  re- 
port and  the  final  legislation  does  not 
include  probably  everything  that  any  one 
person  in  the  House  wants,  but  it  was  a 
good  compromise,  in  my  judgment. 

The  major  threat  of  title  n  of  the 
bill  was  not  changed.  The  House  lan- 
guage was  retained.  There  were  three 
or  four  minor  modifications  of  that  pro- 
vision, but,  by  and  large,  the  House, 
under  the  very  able  chairmanship  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Per- 
kins], was  able  to  insist  on  this  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  the  days 
the  conferees  worked  on  this  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  offered 
real  leadership — his  patience,  his  under- 
standing, his  persistence  made  this  con- 
ference report  today  possible. 

May  I  also  say  a  word  about  the  2-year 
extension  of  this  legislation?  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  very  strongly  that  the 
legislation  should  be  continued  for  the 

2  years.  I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
we  are  already  6  months  along  in  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  It 
would  be  a  major  error  to  say  we  would 
have  to  come  back  in  January,  or  about 
the  first  of  February,  and  start  work 
on  this  legislation  again.  Therefore,  I 
hope  that  the  Members  of  this  House, 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  will  sup- 
port the  conferees  in  submitting  this  re- 
port. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  has  been  a  lot 
of  talk  all  the  way  through  the  debate, 
and  especially  in  the  conference,  that  the 
poor  were  left  out  and  omitted  under 
the  gentlewoman's  cmiendment.  I  hope 
the  gentlewoman  will  elaborate  on  the 
provisions  dealing  with  representatives 
of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  suggestion. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  those  people 
who  repeat  and  repeat,  "There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  the  participation  of  the  poor" 
must  subscribe  to  the  theory,  "What  I 
tell  you  three  times  is  so."  Their  repeti- 
tion of  it  100  times  does  not  make  it 
so. 

I  suggest  they  read  the  bill. 

The  bill  which  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  the  committee  pro- 
vided for  the  "maximum  feasible  partic- 
ipation" of  the  poor.  The  conference 
report  provides  the  same  thing.  There  is 
language  in  four  different  places  in  the 
bill  specifying  that  the  poor  will  be  in- 
volved in  planning  programs  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

On  both  the  community  action  boards 
and  on  the  governing  boards,  both  of 
which  are  limited  to  not  more  than  51 
members,  at  least  one-third  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  selected  by  the  poor  and 
represent  the  areas  in  which  the  poor 
live.  So  there  is  this  participation  by  the 
poor. 

However,  the  change  which  the  House 
adopted  by  a  very  substantial  majority 
several  weeks  ago  said  that  the  conamu- 
nity  action  agencies  would  not  be  con- 
trolled by  the  poor;  all  of  the  people  in 
the  community,  also,  have  aright  to  have 
a  voice  through  their  electcn  officials  on 
how  their  money  is  spent  and  the  kind 
of  programs  most  needed  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  conference  report  has  the  same 
language  that  the  House  approved:  that 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  can  be  designated  as  a  community 
action  agency;  or,  if  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  does  not  want  to  be  so 
designated,  they  can  designate  a  private 
agency. 

But  there  is  participation  by  the  poor 
and  by  the  elected  officials. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Where  the  local  gov- 
ernment serves  as  the  commimity  action 
agency,  if  I  understand  the  statement 
correctly,  it  is  provided  in  the  bill  and 
in  the  conference  report  that  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  will  constitute  at  least 
one-third  of  the  community  action 
board.  They  will  participate  in  formulat- 
ing policy.  They  will  Influence  policy 
decisions.  But  they  will  not  have  the 
flnal  say-so. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  were  very  careful  in 
using  the  word  "selected."  At  least  one- 
third  will  be  selected  by  the  poor  from 
these  areas.  We  provide  maximum  flexi- 
bility, so  that  the  local  areas  can  deter- 
mine how  these  poor  will  be  selected. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Is  there  ivot  a  sound 
reason  for  this  procedure,  when  the  local 
government  serves  as  the  community 
action  agency,  since  they  pass  Judgment 
upon  public-related  projects  and  other 
things,  as  to  how  much  funding  will  be 
Involved  and  the  size  of  the  programs? 


Mrs.  GREEN  ci  Oregon.  The  «^h*irman 
is  correct  again. 

I  like  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  bill  as 
the  gentleman  f  nxn  Illinois  referred  to  it, 
the  "home  rule"  provision.  When  we  have 
elected  government  officials  In  an  area, 
they  are  the  ones  who  are  responsible  to 
the  entire  electorate.  They  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  electorate. 

As  I  said  before,  if  they  are  blind  to 
the  needs  of  the  poor  and  if  they  are  deaf 
to  any  pleas  for  change,  then  the  cvpor- 
tunlty  is  available  to  all  the  people  in  the 
area  to  throw  them  out  at  the  next  eleC' 
tion. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  like  the  terminology 
on  home  rule,  but  as  I  view  the  operation 
of  this  amendment  I  feel  that  it  will  be 
furthering  good  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people.  We 
have  had  this  procedure  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  we  must  place  responsibility 
with  authority.  I  cannot  think  of  any 
group  of  people,  when  they  face  the  elec- 
torate continuously,  who  will  not  be  on 
their  toes  to  do  a  good  Job. 

I  believe  this  will  considerably 
strengthen  the  programs. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentlewoman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  distinguished 
gentlewoman  please  tell  me  how  the  so- 
called  Green  of  Oregon  amendment 
would  operate,  say.  In  my  district,  which 
has  12  municipalities  in  It? 

Each  one  of  them  could  be  designated 
as  the  sponsor  of  a  project.  Suppose 
three  or  all  of  them  wanted  to  get  to- 
gether and  sponsor  a  project  in  com- 
mon. How  large  a  board  would  there  be 
and  who  would  designate  the  members  of 
the  board  in  that  case? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Because  the 
situation  does  vary  so  much  over  the  50 
States,  by  intent  we  left  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  in  the  area  to  which  you  refer. 
It  could  be  done  in  any  one  of  several 
ways.  All  of  12  of  these  municipalities 
could  come  together  and  they  could  de- 
cide upon  a  coordinated  plan  that  would 
serve  the  interests  of  all  the  people  in 
those  12  communities.  They  could  prob- 
ably coordinate  existing  programs  to  a 
much  better  extent  than  they  could  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  12  were  desig- 
nated as  a  "commimity  action  agency" — 
they  would  have  a  board  and  on  this 
board  there  would  be  up  to  51  individuals. 
Up  to  one-third  of  them  are  elected  of- 
ficials. At  least  one-third  are  representa- 
tives selected  by  the  poor,  and  the 
remainder  are  to  be  representatives  from 
the  community  at  large;  that  is.  from 
education,  religious,  and  welfare  groups. 

The  second  alternative,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  is  that  six 
of  the  municipalities — or  three  of  them 
could  get  together  or  indeed,  if  there  was 
not  this  cooperative  spirit,  each  one  of 
the  12  could  develop  its  own  community 
action  agency. 

May  I  say  that  in  my  own  State  of 
Oregon  I  hope  there  will  be  a  coordinated 
effort  In  the  areas  involved  and  a  maxi- 
mum degree  of  cooperation. 
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Mr.  PEPPER.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield,  may  I  ask  one  question?  Suppose 
municipality  A  Is  designated  to  sponsor 
a  given  project.  There  will  be  a  board  set 
up  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  in  that  case. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Suppose  municipality  A 
goes  in  with  municipalities  B,  C.  and  D 
for  a  common  project.  Will  their  several 
boards  cooperate  and  work  together,  or 
will  there  be  a  new  board  which  would 
function  on  behalf  of  the  municipalities 
sponsoring  that  joint  project? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  each  one  of 
the  municipalities  has  been  designated 
as  a  commimity  action  agency,  each  one 
would  be  responsible  for  the  programs. 
This  would  not  prohibit  them  from  co- 
operating on  a  specific  program  if  that 
specific  program  were  a  part  of  all  their 
work. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  there  would  not 
have  to  be  a  new  or  common  board  ?  They 
could  use  their  several  boards? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  For  Instance, 
if  they  wanted  to  cooperate  on  Headstart, 
four  or  six  boards  could  get  together  and 
join  each  other  in  the  one  program,  but 
if  each  one  is  organized  e^  a  community 
action  agency,  applied  and  asked  to  be 
designated  as  one,  each  one  would  have 
its  board. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  And  those  boards  could 
work  together? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  able  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  outstanding  job  she  has 
done  and  ask  her  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  provision  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  has  been  substantially  re- 
tained in  the  conference  report? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  There  were  minor  modl- 
flcatidhs,  but  thet  do  not  change  the 
int«nt. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  may  I  make  this  brief 
statement,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  speak 
at  any  other  time. 

I  served  on  this  conference,  and  I  must 
say  I  have  never  seen  a  conference  do  a 
better  Job  toward  maintaining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  it  represented  than  was 
done  by  the  conferees  on  this  bill.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  united  and  I 
think  unanimous  both  with  respect  to 
the  money  and  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  so-called  Green  amendment. 
The  conference  report  which  we  have 
brought  back  represents,  in  all  substan- 
tive issues,  the  position  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  wanted 
a  far  more  liberal  bill,  moneywise,  than 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  seen 
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fit  to  adopt.  Surely  the  House  will  agree 
that  the  conferees  went  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could  to  maintain  the  House  po- 

SitlCMl. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Oregon  will 
yield  further,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  con- 
ference was  made  up  of  strong  meu  and 
women  on  the  House  side — and  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished Republican  colleagues  for  their 
active  and  skillful  participation  in  the 
conference,  although  they  differed  with 
us  on  many  issues.  May  I  also  say,  Mr. 
Speaker  that  I  have  never  seen  a  member 
of  a  conference  or  of  a  committee  or  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  did 
more  work  on  a  bill  or  on  a  conference 
report  than  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]  did  on  this  bill.  He 
worked  tirelessly.  He  worked  day  and 
night.  I  have  never  seen  a  committee 
chairman  maintain  better  communica- 
tion with  his  colleagues  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  maintained  on  this 
bill.  This  is  a  fine  bill.  It  is  a  needed  bill, 
and  this  bill  is  a  monument  to  one  of 
the  gentlest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  firmest  men  I  have  ever  known,  Carl 
Perkins.  I  hope  and  believe  that  the 
House  will  support  its  conferees  and  send 
this  bill  today  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  think  we  will  have  a  bet- 
ter antlpoverty  program  because  of  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  respond  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
just  made  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  I  endorse  100  percent  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  In  regard  to  the 
chairman  of  our  committee.  The  Repre- 
sentative from  Kentucky  was  a  gentle- 
man at  all  times— yet  a  very  insistent 
and  persuasive  defender  of  the  House  po- 
sition. Because  of  his  untiring  work — we 
have  a  conference  report  today  of  which 
we  can  be  proud. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  dls- 
tingiaished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  the  changes  and  provisions  of 
this  conference  report  now  pending  be- 
fore us  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

I  believe  that  those  who  have  previ- 
ously expressed  their  feelings  and  who 
have  talked  on  this  conference  report 
have  expressed  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ferees have  retained  the  substance  of  the 
so-called  Green  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  very  much  have 
liked  to  have  seen  the  conference  report 
come  back  with  something  nearer  the 
amoimt  of  money  that  was  authorized  In 
the  Hoiue  bill.  However,  I  am  confident 
that  the  conferees  did  the  very  best  job 
of  which  they  were  capable  under  the 
circimistances.  I  further  want  to  say  that 
Insofar  as  the  substance  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  is  concerned,  it  is  my 
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opinion  that  this  will  make  the  act  more 
effective.  I  believe  it  directs  the  thrust 
of  the  act  more  In  the  direction  of  what 
was  intended  when  the  bill  was  originally 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too,  recall  that  I  had 
some  participation  in  that  endeavor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute, 
although  I  wish  I  could  yield  to  her  more 
additional  time. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  said  that,  I  wish  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins],  for  the 
distinguished,  diligent,  and  able  job 
which  the  gentleman  has  performed  with 
reference  to  this  legislation  as  well  as 
other  legislation  which  has  been  brought 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  which  the  gentleman  has 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  since 
he  has  had  the  chairmanship  of  the 
committee  thrust  upon  him. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
membership  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  despite  the  writings  of  some 
reporters  to  the  contrary,  no  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  has  done 
a  more  dedicated,  a  more  complete,  a 
more  intelligent,  a  more  successful  job 
of  developing  and  bringing  before  the 
House  legislation  designed  to  benefit  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  and  to  lift  the  edu- 
cational, cultural,  and  social  standards 
of  the  poor,  as  well  as  all  of  the  people 
of  these  great  United  States  of  America, 
than  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green].  It  is  my 
opinion  that  without  doubt  we  can  say 
if  the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  had  not  been  willing  to  give  the 
thorough  study  and  thought  to  the  bill 
that  she  has  given  to  it,  we  would  today 
be  without  an  extension  of  this  author- 
ization. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend 
the  distinguished  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  for  all  that  she  has  done. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  DellenbackI. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  votes 
like  the  one  each  of  us  is  called  upon  to 
cast  on  this  issue  which  is  now  before 
us  call  for  real  soul  searching,  careful 
analysis  and  thinking,  and  a  fine  final 
balancing  of  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
bill  which  has  ample  measure  of  both. 

I  earnestly  wish  at  a  time  like  this  that 
our  niles.  like  the  rules  in  the  Senate,  did 
not  call  for  a  fixed  and  rigid  limitation 
on  discussion.  We  face  the  final  chapter 
in  our  consideration  of  one  of  this  ses- 
sion's most  Important  bills.  After  7  weeks 
of  committee  hearings,  3  weeks  of  com- 


mittee markup,  2  weeks  of  off  and  on  de- 
bate here  in  the  House,  and  more  than 
2  weeks  of  conference  committee  delib- 
erations, each  of  us  has  much  more  to 
say  than  can  be  said  in  a  few  minutes. 
But  we  must  forfeit  that  limit. 

There  are  serious  faults  in  this  bill.  In 
my  opinion  a  number  of  the  amendments 
which  were  proposed  in  committee  and 
here  on  the  floor,  aimed  at  strengthening 
the  job  orientation  of  the  whole  program 
and  the  Involvement  of  private  enter- 
prise, were  good  amendments. 

Such  improvements  in  this  program 
are  vital  if  it  is  to  be  truly  successful  in 
the  long  run.  The  conference  reports 
takes  a  few  short  steps  in  the  direction 
of  improvements  in  this  area,  but  that 
portion  of  the  debate  ended  for  this  year 
on  this  floor  some  weeks  ago. 

The  bin  and  the  basic  program  have 
other  faults.  The  unit  costs  of  Job  Corps 
programs  are  too  high.  The  independent 
audit  of  the  GAO  which  we  unanimously 
adopted  in  the  House  has  been  indefinite- 
ly delayed  because  of  lack  of  certain 
funding.  A  desirable  restriction  on  the 
number  of  supergrades  has  been  dropped. 
In  view  of  the  needs  of  the  Nation,  the 
moneys  herein  authorized  are  inade- 
quate, but  In  view  of  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  bill  and  the  serious  eco- 
nomic crisis  we  face,  the  moneys  herein 
authorized  are  too  high.  There  is  no 
allocation  of  funds  even  by  titles  for  the 
second  year  of  this  program. 

But  the  most  serious  fault  in  this 
measure  involves  its  unfortunate  over- 
reaction  to  the  proposal  for  the  involve- 
ment of  State  and  local  officials  in  com- 
munity action  programs.  Some  meaning- 
ful involvement  of  our  elected  officials  in 
community  action  was  long  overdue,  and 
was  proposed  and  strongly  backed  by  my 
party  in  committee  and  on  this  floor. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  as  now  before  us 
swings  from  no  required  involvement  of 
local  officials  to  the  far  extreme  of  com- 
plete control  and  possible  domination. 
One  of  the  few  great  Innovations  In  this 
program  as  it  now  exists  was  the  basic 
idea  of  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  poor, 
which  In  many  parts  of  our  Nation  means 
our  Negro  brethren.  By  this  amendment 
there  has  been  created  a  terrible  danger 
that  this  most  promising  and  meaningful 
element  of  self-help  will  be  replaced  by 
a  return  to  a  strictly  welfare  philosophy 
of  doing  for  In  place  of  doing  with.  May 
our  fears  prove  unfounded  in  actual  prac- 
tice, and  may  each  of  us  who  is  truly 
concerned  watch  carefully  in  his  or  her 
own  district  and  State  to  limit  the  effect 
of  this  removal  of  the  poor  from  policy- 
making responsibility  and  authority. 

But  with  aU  of  the  biU's  faults,  our 
simple  choice  today  is  between  life  and 
death  for  this  program.  And  with  this 
the  case,  my  personal  choice  is  for  life. 
I  am  In  hopes  that  when  the  appropria- 
tion bill  comes  before  us  it  will  Involve  a 
reduced  amount  of  funds.  But  today  I 
shall  personally  vote  in  favor  of  the  con- 
ference report.  America  dares  not  let 
this  program  expire  here  today. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  Rkid]. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 
I  believe  the  conference  la  Its  action  has 


made  two  significant  improvements  In 
the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House. 

Plrs^  of  course,  is  the  elimination  of 
the  10-percent  cash  requirement  for  local 
programs.  Under  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  at  least  half  of  the  local  share 
would  have  to  have  been  made  up  in 
cash.  This  has  now  been  removed  so  that 
the  entire  20  percent  local  share  can  be 
made  up  of  services  and  otherwise  in 
kind. 

I  believe  this  is  particularly  important 
to  stimulate  voluntary  efforts  in  support 
of  the  antlpoverty  program  and  to  Insure 
that  programs  are  not  terminated  be- 
cause localities  are  unable  to  raise  the 
required  cash  or  local  officials  are  un- 
willing to  seek  additional  tax  revenues 
for  these  purposes. 

Second,  the  conference  adopted  a 
2-year  authorization.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  will  provide  for  some  stability  and 
some  life  expectancy  for  Uie  program. 

For  too  long  the  antlpoverty  program 
has  had  a  life  expectancy  of,  at  best,  6 
months. 

What  I  think  It  needs  now  Is  a  clear 
commitment  by  the  Congress  so  that  it 
can  move  forward  with  real  support. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
what  there  are  some  serious  faults  In 
the  conference  report. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hawkins]  and  I  tried  to  remove  the 
Green  amendment.  I  will  not  repeat  what 
I  ssdd  at  that  time,  but  I  still  have  seri- 
ous objections  to  it.  But  I  think  what  is 
more  Important  is  that  we  recognize  that 
by  voting  for  the  conference  report  today, 
we  will  support  rather  than  imperii  the 
program  at  a  time  when  the  country  is 
facing  Its  most  serious  domestic  crisis 
since  the  Civil  War. 

I  think  the  30  million  poor  in  America, 
Including  the  8  million  unemployed  and 
underemployed,  deserve  strong  support 
and  a  clear  commitment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  for  yielding  me 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  by  voting  for 
this  conference  report,  we  will  make  clear 
our  concern  for  the  inner-city,  for  the 
ghetto,  and  for  the  disadvantaged. 

I  would  be  frank  to  say  that  I  think 
the  sights  of  the  Congress,  if  anything. 
are  far  too  low.  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
modest  steps  that  are  taken  in  this  bill 
will  be  strengthened  by  subsequent  Con- 
gresses, namely,  by  a  massive  attack  on 
job  training  and  upgrading  of  skills.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  do  something  in 
concert  with  private  enterprise,  with 
labor,  and  others  that  will  make  possi- 
ble the  trsdnlng  and  upgrading  of  skills 
of  some  500,000  Americans. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  add  that 
I  very  much  hope  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  do  all  in  its  power 
to  give  full  and  adequate  funding  to  this 
bill.  Measured  against  the  needs  of 
America  and  the  problems  of  our  cities, 
the  fullest  possible  funding  is  impera- 
tive. Funding  at  a  level  of  $1.6  billion 
would  mean  the  shutdown  of  150  com- 
munity action  agencies,  deprivation  of 
Headstart  programs  for  more  than  29,- 


000  children,  and  the  termination  of  fol- 
low through  Eictivities  for  some  180,000 
children.  We  must  not  permit  this  to 
happen. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gurnet]  . 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
direct  my  remarks  to  section  406  of  title 
IV  of  the  bill.  As  we  know,  the  conferees, 
in  working  out  differences  accepted  a 
stipulation  to  the  House-passed  version 
which  was  insisted  upon  by  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  other  body.  This  stipula- 
tion appears  in  section  406(f)  and  states: 

The  President  may.  If  he  determlnee  that 
It  Is  necessary  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part,  transfer  any  of  the  func- 
tions under  this  Section  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

During  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  other 
body  last  Friday,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  in  discussing  this  stipulation 
said: 

I  feel  the  President  has  that  power  to 
transfer  Immediately.  In  other  words,  as  soon 
as  the  bill  is  signed,  if  he  feels  that  a  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  that  respect.  In  my 
Judgment  the  bill  gives  him  the  authority  to 
make  it.  He  can  make  it  at  any  time  from  the 
time  the  bill  is  signed.  I  hope  the  President 
will  use  that  power  and  not  see  it  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  books. 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  President  to 
make  such  an  immediate  transfer  of  this 
authority.  I  feel  that  such  a  move  would 
serve  to  distort  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Senator  attributes  the  House's 
insistence  that  SBA  administer  these 
small  business  programs  to  the  threat  of 
one  Member  of  this  body.  Such  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 

May  I  point  out  that  on  Octo*)er  31.  ft 
letter  unanimously  signed  by  all  15 
members  of  the  House  Small  Biisiness 
Committee  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
specifically  asking  that  this  authority 
not  go  to  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
but  remain  with  SBA. 

No  less  than  16  speeches  were  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  all  asking  that 
this  authority  remain  with  SBA. 

In  the  other  body,  the  esteemed  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  both  made  speeches  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  both  speeches  concluding 
with  a  plea  that  the  House  change  the 
Senate-passed  bin  so  that  these  func- 
tions would  be  retained  by  SBA. 

I  cannot  disagree  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  on  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  that  his  amendment 
obviously  grants  the  President  the 
transfer  authority,  and  his  remarks 
would  seem  to  urge  the  President  to  do 
this  at  once.  However,  I  do  say  that  If 
the  President  were  to  utilize  this  author- 
ity without  giving  the  Small  Business 
Administration  a  chance  to  show  what 
they  can  do,  such  action  would  be  an 
outright  breach  of  faith  and  would  make 
a  mockery  ot  the  efforts  of  this  Hoiise 
which  is  trying  to  help  the  needy  small 
businesses  of  this  country  In  the  best 
possible  maimer;  namely,  by  having  the 
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best  qualified  agency  do  the  job,  and 
that  Is  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

In  fact,  in  the  Senator's  own  New 
York  City,  it  is  not  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  has  been  active  in  Har- 
lem, as  the  Senator  alleges,  but  the  SBA. 
It  is  the  SBA  which  posted  trained  loan 
and  management  assistance  personnel 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  ghetto  areas  of 
New  York.  It  is  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration which  is  providing  small 
economic  opportunity  loans  to  poverty- 
area  small  business  owners  and  would-be 
owners,  and  tying  some  of  these  loans 
to  management  training  and  continuing 
face-to-face  counseling  by  its  own  man- 
agement specialists  or  SBA's  Service 
Corps  of  Retired  Executives — SCORE. 

Further,  on  the  question  of  who  should 
administer  to  the  small  business  needs 
in  the  poverty  areas,  the  conference  re- 
port language  is  carrying  out  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  expressed  some  10  years 
ago  when  the  Small  Business  Act  was 
legislated,  and  reiterated  time  and  time 
again  that: 

It  Is  Important  to  make  sure  that  no  small 
business  functions  remain  In  any  other 
agency  (Rept.  No.  555.  85th  Cong.,  ist  sess., 
on  H.R.  7963  which,  when  enacted,  became 
the  Small  Business  Act  of  1958). 

In  fact,  in  order  to  enable  the  Presi- 
dent to  carry  out  this  congressional  in- 
tent. Congress  enacted  section  12  of  the 
Small  Business  Act,  granting  the  Presi- 
dent authority  to  transfer  any  and  all 
small  business  "functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  any  Department  or  Agency 
which  relate  primarily  to  small-busi- 
ness problems." 

Consequently,  to  set  the  history  of  this 
bill  straight,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives intends  this  legislation  to  mean 
that  the  President  may  deviate  from  the 
congressional  intent  embodied  in  the 
aforecited  House  report  of  1958  and 
section  12  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act,  but 
not  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  but  only  by 
using  the  long-established  reorganiza- 
tion practice  and  procedure  and,  further- 
more, only  if,  after  expiration  of  a  suffi- 
cient trial  period,  and  determination  that 
SBA  is  either  incapable  or  unwilling  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  406 
and  if  the  President  further  determines 
that  it  is  "necessary"  to  thus  transfer 
these  functions  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

I  would  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  congressional  intent  in  this 
matter  requires  that  SBA  be  given  at 
least  1  or  2  years  to  work  on  the  pro- 
grams delegated  to  them  in  section  406 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  WaggonwerJ. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  ever>-body  has  a 
little  bit  different  idea  of  why  they  should 
or  should  not  support  this  legislation. 
You  have  heard  the  issue  raised  here  to- 
day that  the  conference  report  should 
be  rejected  because  it  provides  for  a  2- 
year  authorization  rather  than  a  1-year 
authorization  as  the  committee  in  its 
initial  action  recommended. 

I  say  to  you,  it  makes  no  difference 
whatever  whether  it  is  a  1-year  or  a  2- 
year  authorization.  We  authorize  2-year 
programs,  3-year  programs,  4-year  pro- 


grams in  all  our  other  Federal  programs 
such  as  our  aid-to-education  program 
for  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  which  Is  for  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  can  find  real 
justification  for  voting  against  this  pro- 
gram because  the  conference  report  rec- 
ommends that  it  be  for  2  years  rather 
than  1  year.  It  must  be  stabilized  if  it  is 
ever  to  work.  Only  time  and  good  admin- 
istration will  do  this. 

Some  people  say  that  we  should  oppose 
this  program  because  the  money  is  in 
excess  of  that  recommended  by  the  House 
initially — and  that  it  is.  But  we  know 
quite  well,  having  heard  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  that  noth- 
ing near  the  amount  authorized  is  going 
in  the  end  to  be  appropriated. 

I  think  you  can  take  the  word  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  that.  We 
did  not  appropriate  what  was  authorized 
last  year.  We  will  not  this  year  or  next. 

Some  people  say  that  we  ought  to  re- 
ject this  conference  report  because  the 
poor  are  going  to  be  segregated  or  be- 
cause the  poor  are  going  to  be  excluded. 
Well,  if  anybody  has  made  an  effort  to 
segregate  the  poor,  it  Is  the  emphasis  that 
some  have  laid  upon  the  role  of  the  poor 
in  the  community  action  program  who 
distort  out  of  all  proportion  the  so-called 
role  of  the  poor. 

Certainly  the  poor  are  not  going  to  be 
excluded  because,  explicit  in  the  new 
definition  of  a  "community  action 
agency,"  is  the  role  of  the  poor  as  they 
participate,  and  one-third  of  the  com- 
munity action  agency  must  be  repre- 
sentatives of  the  poor. 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  issue  is.  There 
are  some  who  would  like  ^o  continue  this 
program  as  it  is  with  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  for  the  life  of  me  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  could  in  good  faith  vote  to 
continue  this  program  as  it  presently  is, 
in  view  of  the  criticisms  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  has  had  of  the  program 
as  it  is  now  operated. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  have  a  program.  The  real  crux  of  the 
matter  is:  What  kind  of  a  program  are 
we  going  to  have?  I  believe  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  program,  that  we  must 
take  recognition  of  the  fact  .that  this 
committee  this  year  has  done  what 
should  have  been  done  at  the  outset,  and 
that  they  have  placed  proper  authority 
in  the  proper  hands  of  local  elected  offi- 
cials who  do  have  some  responsibility  to 
the  electorate  and  the  people.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  even  though  I  have  other 
serious  objections  to  the  bill  the  legisla- 
tion must  be  properly  administered,  for 
it  has  been  poorly  operated;  there  has 
been  fraud  in  my  district  connected  with 
the  program — if  we  turn  this  program 
over  to  the  elected  officials,  the  time  wlU 
not  be  many  years  away  when  this  bill 
will  not  be  controversial  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  because  I  believe  these 
responsible  elected  officials  will  do  a  re- 
sponsible job.  It  will  gain  the  favor  of 
the  people  and  will  allow,  in  time,  people 
like  myself  to  vote  for  the  proposal  who 
must,  in  view  of  the  past,  see  first  a 
proven  record  of  performance.  We  have 
given  local  officials  such  responsibility  in 
many  other  areas  of  legislation.  It  is  con- 
sistent to  do  so  with  this  program  if  In- 


deed we  are  going  to  even  profess  a  belief 
in  States  rights. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  TaftI. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  supported 
this  legislation  when  it  passed  the  House 
before  it  went  to  conference.  I  did  so 
with  a  nimiber  of  reservations.  My  res- 
ervations were  not  because  I  felt  there 
was  no  need  for  such  a  program,  for  the 
need  is  everywhere  apparent  in  our  urban 
centers  today.  I  did  so  rather  because  I 
felt  that  unless  the  program  Is  improved 
materially  in  many  aspects  of  its  opera- 
tion, it  is  likely  to  fall  of  its  own  weight, 
with  a  reaction  that  may  well  have 
very  undesirable  and  unpleasant  conse- 
quences. 

Unfortunately,  the  improvements  in 
the  legislation  which  had  been  added  by 
the  House  committee  after  a  great  deal 
of  work,  have  many  of  them  gone  down 
the  drain,  and  we  have  not  taken  advan- 
tage of  other  opportunities  for  Improve- 
ment. 

Specifically,  it  is  a  disappointment  that 
a  2-year  authorization  has  been  added 
to  the  bill.  This  means  that  there  will  be 
no  examination  of  this  program  in  any 
depth  by  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  for  the  second  year.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment for  appropriations,  but  this  will  not 
get  into  the  advisability  of  the  various 
policies  presently  being  followed  and  per- 
petuated in  their  errors  by  the  present 
legislation. 

The  game  of  politics  has  dipped  even 
deeper  into  the  affairs  of  poverty  at  the 
expense  of  a  voice  for  the  poor  by  the 
retention  of  the  so-called  Green  amend- 
ment. However,  I  was  happy  to  see  re- 
tention of  the  amendment  to  bar  certain 
political  activity  of  poverty  workers.  This 
political  activity  has  been  more  of  a  de- 
triment to  community  acceptance  of  the 
program  than  a  help. 

Moreover,  elimination  of  other  Im- 
provements in  standards  and  adminis- 
tration, such  as  those  in  the  Erlenbom 
amendment,  which  would  have  prevented 
unrestricted  transfer  of  funds  between 
the  titles  of  the  act,  and  the  limitations 
upon  the  employment  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants and  advisory  committees,  invite 
continued  abuses. 

A  favorable  aspect  of  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  is  the  removal  of 
unrealistic  local  contribution  to  cost  in 
cash  which  had  been  written  into  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  requirement  of  a  20  percent  local 
contribution  in  cash  or  kind,  subject  to 
waiver  by  the  Director,  is  a  far  more 
realistic  approach,  and  one  that  will  per- 
mit the  program  in  areas  of  the  greatest 
need  which  might  otherwise  be  deprived. 

Ultimately,  the  choice  as  to  whether  to 
vote  for  the  bill  seems  to  turn  on  whether 
this  program  Is  to  continue  at  all  or 
whether  a  better  bill  might  be  secured  if 
the  measure  were  returned  to  conference. 
Unfortimatly,  with  the  views  and  the 
makeup  of  the  conference  committee  at 
the  present  time,  further  progress  seems 
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unlikely.  Therefore,  with  the  serious  res- 
ervations which  I  have  mentioned,  which 
I  intend  to  continue  to  dwell  on,  I  am 
supporting  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorm]. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  support- 
ing the  conference  report,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  both  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  for  the  superb  and 
outstanding  job  on  a  bill  that  I,  very 
frankly,  thought  had  no  chance  earlier 
In  this  session.  They  have  piloted 
through  the  House  a  good  bill,  and  this 
Is  a  good  conference  report.  I  shall  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]  in  his  kind  references  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  conwnlt- 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Perkins]. 

In  my  19  years  in  the  Congress. 
I  have  never  known  a  committee  chair- 
man who  was  confronted  with  quite  the 
problems  as  our  able  and  beloved  friend. 
His  patience,  good  humor  and  kindness 
paid  off  to  the  country  and  to  himself. 
He  has  rendered  the  entire  Nation  a 
great  service. 

Likewise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green]  for  her  persistence,  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  regarding  a  basic 
fundamental  principle.  She  manifested 
throughout  this  session  a  confidence  in 
local  government  and  through  that  belief 
In  local  government  she  has  strength- 
ened this  bill  and  played  a  vital  role  in 
making  it  acceptable  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  country. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  for  their  splendid  and 
successful  efforts  to  work  out  a  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Congress  and  to  the  coun- 
try. Each  of  them  and  the  staff  of  this 
great  committee  deserve  the  commenda- 
tion and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  by  this  House. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  add  a  few  words  to  what  has 
already  been  said  by  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green  1 ,  and  others  who  served 
on  the  conference  committee  for  about  a 
dozen  days,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  It 
was  a  difficult  conference,  because  this  is 
the  type  of  legislation  that  usually  creates 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  differences 
of  opinion.  Every  member  of  that  con- 
ference probably  felt  that  he  or  she  could 
write  this  bill  better  than  the  bill  that  is 
now  before  us.  Each  of  us  had  our  own 
strong  beliefs  on  certain  points  in  the 
legislation.  Some  of  us  felt  that  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  elected  public  officials 
would  lend  more  dignity  to  this  program 
In  the  communities. 

It  would  also  allow  elected  community 
officials  to  participate  not  alone  with  re- 
sponsibility, but  to  have  some  of  the  au- 
thority in  managing  these  programs.  Per- 
haps in  the  large  urban  centers  where 
you  have  organized  dvlc  groups  they  can 


take  over,  but  those  of  us  who  C(Hne  from 
districts  where  in  the  main  they  are  con- 
trolled by  urban  communities,  we  have  no 
such  agencies.  We  do  not  have  multi- 
million-dollar corporations  that  set  up 
boys  clubs  and  all  kinds  of  aids  for  the 
so-called  poor  and  poverty  stricken.  So 
the  only  peoples  they  can  go  to  in  a  small 
community  are,  in  the  main,  the  elected 
public  officials. 

Somehow  or  other  this  program  has 
operated  in  a  vacuum  insofar  as  the 
elected  public  officials  are  concerned,  and 
with  the  Green  amendment,  in  spite  of  all 
the  misunderstanding  and  all  the  prop- 
aganda that  was  put  out  by  those  who 
either  refuse  to  read  the  Green  amend- 
ment or  at  least  certainly  refuse  to  im- 
derstand  it,  the  community  will  have  a 
direct  interest  in  every  program.  I  say 
that  in  the  next  few  years  we  will  find 
that  this  program  will  find  its  level  and 
will  become  a  part  of  our  everyday  exer- 
cises in  our  commimities  and  the  poor 
will  gain  many  more  benefits  than  imder 
the  present  operation. 

I  want  to  add  my  endorsement  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Landruu] 
in  his  praise  of  the  lady  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Green]  for  her  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  deliberations. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  fr(xn  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uiere  are 
features  to  this  conference  report  which 
I  cannot  support,  and  I  am  sure  this 
represents  the  position  of  many  others 
who  are  present  today.  But  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  the  conference  report.  As  I 
see  it,  this  is  the  only  practicable  thing 
for  the  House  to  do.  There  has  to  be  an 
authorization  bill. 

To  operate  on  a  continuing  resolution 
into  next  year  would  be  an  abdication  of 
power  and  responsibility  by  Congress  and 
a  confession  of  Incompetence. 

I  have  made  it  clear  over  a  period  of 
weeks  as  to  what  my  posiUm  is  with 
regard  to  appropriations  under  this  leg- 
islation, and  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  posi- 
tion at  this  time  for  the  Record. 

I  am  supporting  a  continuation  of  the 
poverty  program,  as  far  as  appropriations 
are  concerned,  at  a  level  of  $1.6  billion, 
substantially  at  the  level  of  last  year. 
On  the  appropriation  bill  I  shall  work 
for  the  $1.6  billion  figure,  and  will  do  all 
I  can  to  secure  Its  adoption  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body. 

My  vote  for  the  authorization  legisla- 
tion today  is  not  a  commitment  to  sup- 
port appropriations  at  the  authorization 
level. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
strong  position  of  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  will  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port. As  a  practical  matter,  we  have  no 
other  course  to  follow,  other  than  to 
support  the  authorizing  bill  in  the  con- 
ference report.  The  battle  over  the  level 
of  spending  will  come  on  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  before  the 
House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted 


to  clear  up  one  point  earlier  in  the  dis- 
cussion today,  aiid  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
chairman  to  comment  on  it.  Before  I  ask 
that  question,  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  for  the 
leadership  he  has  shown  in  this  legisla- 
tion. A  few  months  ago  nobody  would 
have  bet  a  wooden  nlckle  we  would  ap- 
prove a  poverty  program  in  this  Congress. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman, 
we  are  here  today  with  a  bill.  I  hope  his 
soft  voice  and  likable  maimer  will  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  he  Is  a  great  leader. 
The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Is 
whether  or  not  the  mayor  of  a  munici- 
pality could  appoint  the  members  of  a 
community  action  board?  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  bill  provides  that  the 
members  of  the  community  action  board, 
for  the  poor  people,  shall  be  elected  in 
a  democratic  manner,  but  as  a  technical 
proposition,  they  have  to  be  appointed 
to  that  entity  by  the  community  action 
agency  and  the  head  of  that  agency.  Am 
I  correct  in  that  imderstandlng? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman well  knows  it  was  never  contem- 
plated that  any  governing  authority  se- 
lect representatives  of  the  poor  as  such, 
but  the  poor  will  select  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. However,  after  the  poor  have 
selected  their  representatives  through 
democratic  processes,  then  to  certify  the 
members  as  representatives  of  the  poor, 
naturally  I  presume  the  mayor  would 
have  to  do  that.  But  that  is  separate  and 
apart  from  selecting  them  originally. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  chairman  a  question  (m  this, 
because  we  had  better  clear  up  this  point 
before  the  conference  report  Is  adopted. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  instances  where  the 
mayor  has  to  select  the  membership  to 
a  board.  If  the  poor  select  their  members 
for  the  bosu-d,  are  we  saying  that  the 
mayor  can  say  "No"? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No,  I  am  not  stating 
that.  I  have  not  stated  that.  I  am  only 
stating  that  when  the  application  is 
made,  to  get  the  program  funded,  natu- 
rally the  representatives  of  the  poor  will 
have  to  be — that  will  have  to  be  made 
clear,  who  they  are,  as  to  who  certifies 
them,  and  that  would  depend  upon  the 
regulations  of  OEO,  I  would  think. 

They  must  be  duly  selected  In  a  demo- 
cratic way. 

Mr.  Qtnte.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  it  is  true  that  the  mayor  cannot 
veto  the  selection  of  the  poor;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  mayor  select  the  representatives 
of  the  poor  or  veto  any  method  of  select- 
ing the  poor  that  the  poor  may  choose  in 
selecting  representatives  to  serve  on  a 
community  action  board. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  the  case  where  the  politi- 
cal subdivision  is  the  political  action 
agency,  then  the  mayor  will  have  to  certi- 
fy who  are  the  representatives  of  the 
poor.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  correct. 
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Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  AYRES.  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
would  ask  consent  for  all  Members  to 
extend  their  remarks  prior  to  moving 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  shall  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  six 
House  Republican  conferees  on  the  OEO 
poverty  legislation  (S.  2388  >  refused  to 
sign  the  report  as  protest  against  the 
conference  bill.  There  were  some  195  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  versions  which  went 
to  conference.  For  your  convenience,  we 
have  summarized  some  of  the  principal 
features  of  the  bill  which  has  emerged. 
In  some  instances,  the  conference  recom- 
mendations are  substantially  different 
from — or  an  outright  reversal  of — deci- 
sions made  by  the  House  in  acting  upon 
the  poverty  bill. 

ATTTHOEIZ.^TION 

The  majority  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  2-year  authorization  of  the  pov- 
erty programs  and  have  authorized  $1.98 
billion  in  fiscal  1968  and  $2.18  billion  for 
fiscal  1969.  None  of  the  $2.18  billion  Is 
allocated  to  siieciflc  titles  or  programs 
in  the  second  year.  This  means  that  the 
Director  is  free  to  fund  the  various  pro- 
grams without  any  authorization  guide- 
lines by  the  Congress.  As  you  know,  the 
House  bill  contained  only  a  1-year  au- 
thorization of  $1.6  billion  for  fiscal  1968. 

By  their  action,  the  majority  conferees 
have  effectively  eliminated  further  re- 
view or  consideration  of  the  poverty  pro- 
grams at  least  until  1969. 

LOCAL  CONTRIBtmON  TO  COSTS 

House  conferees  receded  from  the 
House  amendment  which  required  a  cash 
contribution  from  non-Federal  souices 
of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
commxmity  action  programs.  Subject  to 
waiver  by  the  Director  of  OEO,  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  such  programs 
must  be  met  from  non-Federal  sources  in 
cash  or  kind. 

THE  SO-CALLED  OREEN   AMEMOMENT 

The  provisions  of  the  so-called  Green 
amendment  remain  essentially  intact. 
There  continues  to  be  three  structural 
alternatives  for  a  community  action 
agency — CAA: 

First.  A  governmental  body — State  or 
political  subdivision — shall  be  designated 
as  the  agency,  with  authority  to  plan  and 
conduct  programs.  The  programs  are  to 
be  administered  by  a  "community  action 
board"  which  includes  one-third  repre- 
sentation for  public  officials  and  at  least 
one-third  representation  for  the  poor, 
with  the  balance  representing  commu- 
nity groups  and  interests — labor,  reli- 
gious, business,  et  cetera.  The  bUl  pro- 
vides that  such  boards  shall  have  a  full 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  "devel- 
opment  and   implementation"   of  pro- 


grams and  projects  designed  to  serve  the 
poor  or  low-income  areas  with  maximum 
feasible  participation  of  residents  of  such 
areas. 

Second.  In  the  absence  of  a  public  body 
willing  to  serve  as  the  CAA,  or  if  the 
public  body  so  designated  falls  to  develop 
a  satisfactory  plan,  the  Director  may  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  another 
agency — to  be  designated  as  a  CAA — 
which  has  a  "governing  board"  whose 
membership  is  constituted  like  the  ad- 
ministrative board  described  above,  with 
major  policymaking  and  other  powers 
specified  in  section  21  He).  The  confer- 
ence bill  allows  the  Director  to  exercise 
this  authority  where  the  CAA  fails  to 
carry  out  Its  plan  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Third.  A  State  or  political  subdivision 
may  decline  to  serve  as  a  CAA  but  desig- 
nate another  public  or  private,  nonprofit 
agency  to  so  serve.  The  agency  so  desig- 
nated is  required  to  have  a  governing 
board  constituted  similarly  to  the  ad- 
ministrative board  described  earlier. 
However,  its  policjrmaking  and  other 
powers  are  identical  to  those  of  the  gov- 
erning boards  of  CAA's  designated  by  the 
Director  under  the  second  alternative 
described  above. 

The  conference  did  not  alter  the  au- 
thority of  the  Director  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  public  or  private,  non- 
profit agencies,  notwithstanding  a  desig- 
nated CAA  of  any  type,  for  certain 
limited  purpose  programs  or  projects. 
This  authority,  as  described  in  section 
221(b>,  can  be  used  only  in  the  absence 
of  a  CAA,  or,  if  there  is  a  CAA,  with  its 
approval. 

The  House  version  of  S.  2388  extended 
the  membership  requirements  of  com- 
munity action  boards  and  governing 
boards  to  a  subsidiary  board  or  council 
sei-ving  a  particular  geographic  area 
which  has  been  given  responsibility  for 
policy  determinations  by  the  CAA,  or  is 
serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
CAA  on  such  determinations.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides  that  where  a 
CAA  places  responsibility  for  major 
policy  determinations  with  respect  to 
certain  program  matters  in  a  subsidiary 
group  within  a  geographic  area,  its  mem- 
bership must  be  broadly  representative 
of  such  area,  subject  to  regulations  of  the 
Director  which  assure  adequate  oppor- 
tunity for  membership  of  elected  public 
officials. 

The  effective  date  of  the  so-called 
Green  amendment  is  controlled  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  act.  Each  existing  CAA 
must  comply  with  the  new  requirements 
as  to  board  membership — including  one- 
third  representation  for  public  officials — 
as  of  July  1,  1968.  Such  CAA's  may,  how- 
ever, continue  to  operate  and  receive 
financial  assistance — unless  another 
CAA  is  designated  and  funded  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  revised  provi- 
sions of  title  n — through  January  1969. 

THE    GURNET    AMENDMENT 

During  floor  debate  In  the  House, 
Representative  Gorney  succeeded,  on  a 
roUcaU  vote  of  332  to  79.  In  adding  to  the 
legal  services  program  authorization  on  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  fimds  or 
personnel,  first,  to  organize  civil  dis- 
turbances; or  second,  to  defend  any 
person    participating    in    such    a    dis- 


turbance against  the  criminal  charges 
resulting  therefrom.  As  revised  by  the 
conference  majority,  such  funds  or  per- 
sonnel may  be  utilized  for  the  defense  of 
any  person  who  has  been  indicted  for  a 
crime  only  in  those  "extraordinary"  cir- 
cumstances where  the  Director  deter- 
mines that  adequate  legal  assistance  will 
not  otherwise  be  available  for  an  indi- 
gent criminal  defendant. 

THE    GARDNER    AMENDMENT 

Congressman  Gardner  obtained  House 
approval  for  a  new  section  in  title  VI 
barring  employees  of  any  agency  as- 
sisted under  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  from  engaging  in  any  "picketing, 
protest,  demonstration,  riot,  or  any  sim- 
ilar group  activities,"  and  prohibiting  the 
extension  of  assistance  under  the  act  to 
"any  person  convicted  in  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  court  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, of  inciting,  promoting,  or  carry- 
ing on  a  riot,  or  any  group  activities  re- 
sulting in  material  damage  of  property 
or  injury  to  persons."  The  latter  pro- 
hibition would  have  incorporated  as  part 
of  the  permanent  law  of  the  act  the 
provisions  of  the  Broyhill  amendment 
contained  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1966. 

The  conference  agreed  to  delete  the 
prohibition  modeled  after  the  Broyhill 
amendment,  and  limited  the  bar  on  en- 
gaging in  the  various  group  activities  de- 
scribed above  to  any  "imlawful  demon- 
stration, rioting,  or  civil  disturbance." 
The  revised  wording  permits  Individuals 
paid  with  poverty  dollars  to  engage  in 
lawful  demonstrations,  protests,  and  oth- 
er such  activities  In  the  course  of  and 
pursuant  to  his  employment. 

THE    FINO    AMENDMENT 

As  adopted  by  the  House,  the  amend- 
ment of  Representative  Find  added  as 
a  precondition  of  financial  assistance, 
for  title  I-B  programs — work  and 
training  for  youth  and  adults — that  no 
person  charged  in  whole  or  in  part,  with 
responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
program  is,  or  ever  has  been,  a  member 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  conference  eliminated  the  precon- 
dition and  substituted  the  following 
words: 

The  Director  shall  terminate  financial  as- 
sistance for  any  programs  under  this  part 
In  any  case  in  which  he  determines  that  any 
person  charged.  In  whole  or  in  part,  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
programs  Is  a  member  or  the  Communist 
Party. 

GENERAL      ACCOUNTING      OFFICE      INVESTIGATION 

Representative  Dellenback  secured 
House  acceptance  of  authority  for  the 
GAO  to  investigate  the  poverty  programs 
under  the  act  and  report  to  Congress  by 
May  1,  1968.  with  an  allocation  of  $2 
million  for  this  purpose.  The  conference 
majority  moved  the  reporting  date  back 
to  December  1,  1968,  and  eliminated  the 
specific  allocation  of  funds. 

EXCEPTIONAL    TREATMENT    OF   RECIPIENTS 
OF     PUBLIC     ASSISTANCE 

The  House  voted  to  terminate  the  ex- 
clusion of  certain  types  of  public  assist- 
ance payments  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  recipients  for  pov- 
erty program  participation,  effective 
June  30,  1968.  The  conference  majority 
voted  to  continue  such  special  treatment 
through  June  30,  1969. 
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JOB   CORPS 


One  major  change  in  the  present  law 
and  structure  of  the  Job  Corps  waus  con- 
tained in  a  House  amendment  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  40  per- 
cent of  all  Job  Corps  males  be  assigned 
to  conservation  centers.  The  conference 
restored  this  provision  and  continues  the 
present  practice. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained 
a  requirement  that  Job  Corps  activities 
aggregate  60  hours  per  week,  which  re- 
quirement was  dropped  in  conference. 

The  House  amendment  placing  a  lim- 
itation of  $6,500  per  enroUee  on  direct 
center  operating  costs  was  raised  to 
$6,900  per  enroUee.  This  limitation  will 
also  apply  during  fiscal   1969. 

SISK   AMENDMENT 

An  amendment  by  Representative  Sisk 
prohibited  any  pilot  or  demonstration 
project  from  being  commenced  within 
any  political  subdivision  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  community  action  agency 
or.  in  their  absence,  the  local  elected 
ofBcials.  Majority  conferees  agreed  to 
this  provision  after  {dtering  the  approval 
clause  to  a  local  veto  provision  which 
can  be  overridden  by  the  Director  within 
30  days. 

ASHBROOK    AMENDMENTS 

Amendments  by  Representative  Ash- 
brook  repealed  sections  of  the  law  giving 
the  Director  authority  to  employ  experts 
or  consultants  and  to  appoint  advisory 
committees.  Both  authorities  were  re- 
stored in  the  conference  with  a  limita- 
tion of  100  days  in  any  1  fiscal  year 
in  which  a  consultant  may  be  employed. 

The  conference  likewise  rejected  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  which  limited  the 
number  of  supergrades  which  may  be 
employed  by  OEO  to  a  ratio  of  1  to  every 
100  empoyees. 

AUTHORITT  TO  TRANSFER  FTTND8 

An  amendment  by  Representative  Er- 
LEKBORN  repealed  section  616,  authoriz- 
ing the  Director  to  transfer  funds  from 
any  one  title  in  the  bill  to  a  program  or 
activity  in  any  other  title.  The  confer- 
ence restored  this  authority  to  the  Di- 
rector. 

PUBLIC  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  RESEARCH  AND 
DEMONSTRATION   PROJECTS 

An  amendment  by  Representative 
Steiger  of  Wisconsin  required  the  Di- 
rector or  Administrator  of  programs  un- 
der this  act  to  make  public  announce- 
ment of  any  contract  for  a  study,  evalu- 
ation, research,  or  demonstration  project 
and  of  the  results  of  such  project.  The 
conference  modified  this  provision  to 
eliminate  "studies  and  evaluations"  from 
the  requirement.  Majority  conferees  felt 
it  was  mistreating  OEO  to  require  them 
to  hang  out  their  "dirty  laundry"  in  the 
form  of  evaluations  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  record  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  antlpoverty  program.  The 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  hsis  al- 
ready helped  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  begin  the  upward  Journey  to 
self-realization  and  self-respect.  The 
OEO  by  helping  people  to  help  them- 
selves, has  contributed  to  a  stronger, 
richer,  and  better  America  for  each  and 
everyone  of  us.  poor  and  rich  alike.  But 


we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  the  war 
against  poverty  has  been  won. 

Before  I  go  any  further,  I  want  to  on- 
phasize  that  In  combating  economic 
poverty — and  the  spiritual  poverty,  dis- 
ease and  mental  and  physical  apathy 
that  so  often  accompany  it — we  are 
making  an  Investment  that  will  re- 
turn many  times  the  cost  to  ounelves 
and  to  our  country.  The  benefits  ol  tak- 
ing unskilled,  now  unemployed  men  and 
women  and  helping  them  to  become 
skilled,  self-supporting  and  productive 
citizens,  are  now  obvious.  Reports  I  have 
seen  indicate  that  if  we  upgraded  the 
Job  skills,  education  and,  consequently, 
the  earning  power  of  all  the  potentially 
or  actually  employable  among  the  30 
million  Americans  now  in  poverty,  we 
would  I  beUeve  realize  a  $50  or  $60  bil- 
lion increase  in  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. This  certainly  would  be  well  worth 
the  investment  in  time,  money,  and  effort 
that  is  required. 

My  support  of  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram is  based  on  more  than  academic 
theorizing,  however.  It  is  based  solidly 
on  what  I  have  seen  in  my  own  Second 
Congressionsd  District  in  California. 

We  had,  in  the  Second  District  of 
California,  which  comprises  19  coun- 
ties, 11  siunmer  Headstart  projects, 
which  in  1967.  helped  give  648  children  a 
better  chance  in  life.  These  Headstart 
projects  have  an  almost  equally  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  families  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  involved.  In  addition,  some 
760  youngsters  are  acquiring  essential 
work  experience  and  much-needed  in- 
come for  themselves  and  their  parents 
through  participating  in  the  five  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corts  projects.  A  nimiber 
of  small  farmers  have  been  given  a  better 
chance  for  success  by  the  78  individual 
niral  loans  which  have  been  granted 
them. 

I  do  not  have  any  figures  on  the 
monetary  value  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  four  conservation  centers  in  my  dis- 
trict which  have  616  enroUees.  but  I  recall 
that  early  last  spring,  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Interior  estimated  the 
total  value  to  the  Nation  of  the  conserva- 
tion effort  alone  of  the  centers  to  be 
worth  over  $27  million.  To  get  their  true 
value,  you  would  have  to  add  to  that,  a 
number  of  other  tangible  and  intangible 
benefits  to  the  enroUees  and  the  country, 
such  as  the  benefit  of  a  productive,  self- 
supporting  member  of  society  as  con- 
trasted with  the  social  and  economic 
cost  of  an  individual  or  family  on  welfare, 
with  the  increased  incidence  of  antisocial 
behavior  that  so  frequently  accompanies 
life  on  welfare. 

In  addition  to  those  projects  I  have 
cited,  the  30  VISTA  volunteers  are  mak- 
ing a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  many  of  those  less  fortunate 
than  themselves. 

In  the  brief  time  that  I  have  at  my 
disposal,  I  cannot  begin  to  enumerate  all 
the  good  that  has  grown  from  the  many 
activities  imdertaken  by  those  dedicated 
people  who  comprise  the  community  ac- 
tion agencies  in  my  district. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  many  good  friends 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  perhaps  I 
should  point  out  that  Governor  Reagan 
wholeheartedly  endorsed  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. California  has  received  more  OEO 
fimdfi  than  any  other  State.  California 


has  accepted  more  than  $57  million  for 
Federal  poverty  programs  this  year 
alone. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues well  know,  I  have  consistent^ 
supported  the  war  on  poverty  since  it 
was  first  envisioned.  I  supported  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  I  supported  the  various 
programs  through  which  this  agency 
wages  this  war  on  proverty,  for  I  feel 
they  are  attacking  the  problem  at  the 
source;  namely,  the  present  inability  of 
many  of  our  citizens  to  earn  their  own 
way.  This  is  an  educational  effort  which 
I  feel  must  be  continued  if  these  citizens 
are  to  have  the  opportimity  to  become 
contributing  members  of  our  society 
rather  than  to  face  a  life  on  welfare.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  measiu% 
which  the  conferees  have  brought  before 
us  today  because  I  feel  this  Is  the  best 
program  attainable  to  continue  this  war 
on  poverty. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  for  this  conference  report — on  S. 
2388,  extending  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act — but  I  shall  do  so  with  reserva- 
tions sufficient  enough  to  compel  me  to 
make  them  a  part  of  the  record. 

There  are  great  and  special  problems 
faced  by  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
are  today's  poor — those  individuals  who, 
as  Jacob  Riis  has  said,  cannot  keep  up 
in  civilization's  race 'to  get  ahead  but 
"fall  behind — lose  hope  and  ambition, 
and  give  up,  thenceforward  (to  be- 
come)— the  victims,  not  the  masters  of 
their  environment." 

In  times  past,  we  used  to  deal  with 
these  problems — as  we  did  with  many 
other  social  problems — on  something  ap- 
proaching a  person-to-person  basis  but. 
as  "government"  at  all  its  various  levels 
gradually  assumed  this  responsibility  for 
our  more  siffluent  citizens  in  an  ever- 
more-affluent society,  this  attitude  began 
to  disappear  imtil,  today,  scarcely  a  trace 
can  be  found  of  it,  except  on  a  collective 
basis. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  this  Is  good  though, 
on  the  surface,  it  seems  to  be  a  much 
more  businesslike  way  for  a  highly  suc- 
cessful society  such  as  ours  to  tend  to  the 
needs  of  those  of  its  members  who  are 
not  sharing  in  the  fuU  measure  of  that 
success. 

In  any  event,  we  now  have  not  only 
a  vast,  all-encompassing  and  largely  de- 
personalized "welfare"  structure  that  we 
lean  on  as  the  source  for  the  more  basic 
needs  of  our  poorer  neighbors,  but  also 
a  federally  directed  and  financed  war 
on  poverty  that  cannot  be  faulted  in  its 
ambition  but  only,  perhaps,  in  the  illu- 
sion it  fosters  that  the  realities  of  life 
can  be  repealed  by  federally  applied  an- 
tibiotics, and  all  made  quickly  perfect. 
By  such  implied  criticism,  I  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  some  such  new  at- 
tack on  the  root  causes  of  poverty  should 
not  be  made — nor  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
enmient  should  not  furnish  the  basic  di- 
rection and  the  seed  money  to  make  that 
new  attack  far  more  meaningful  than  our 
sprawling,  basic  welfare  structure — with 
its  caretaking  nature — has,  or  could  ever, 
become.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  very 
failure  of  that  welfare  mechanism  to  do 
anything  other  than  taking  care  of  our 
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poor  for  us — Its  failure  to  motivate  or  en- 
coura^  the  poor,  themselves,  to  rise 
above  the  crippling  and  self-defeating 
nature  of  their  environment — was  the 
reason  why  some  new  approach  to  this 
overall  problem  had  become  urgent. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  seemed 
to  me  from  the  very  beginnings  of  this 
new  effort  that  the  approach,  as  drafted 
for  us  by  the  administration's  social 
planners,  contained  certain  clear  defi- 
ciencies to  which  prior  Congresses  failed 
to  address  themselves  in  an  objective,  re- 
sponsible fashion. 

Thus,  I  had  hoped  that,  this  year, 
things  would  be  different — and  I  was  one 
of  those  who.  for  certainly  other  than 
partisan  reasons,  saw  considerable  merit 
In  some  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  RepubUcan  substitute  that  such  col- 
leagues of  mine  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Qthe]  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodell]  had 
worked  on  so  hard  and  so  long.  There  is 
surely  no  point  in  attempting  to  debate 
those  merits  again,  now.  but  I  must  say 
it  was  a  discouraging  thing  for  me  to  see 
so  many  of  the  amendments  offered  to 
this  bill — when  it  was  here  before  us  in 
November — by  these  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  greeted  with  ridicule  and  de- 
rision from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
from  whence  they  were  shot  down  by  a 
new  sort  of  "coalition"  as  steadily  and, 
with  but  rare  exception,  with  about  the 
same  efficiency  as  would  be  exhibited  by 
an  expert  marksman  spending  a  rainy 
Saturday  afternoon  in  a  shooting  gal- 
lery. 

And  it  was  equally  discouraging  to  me 
to  again  discover  that  those  in  charge  of 
this  program  downtown,  along  with  its 
chief  advocates  here,  were  displaying  the 
same    monolithic    attitude    toward    its 

form  and  structure  as  they  had  before 

an  attitude  that  has  marked  and  marred 
the  legislative  process,  itself,  insofar  as 
it  has  pertained  to  this  and  aU  other  so- 
called  antipoverty  bills. 

It  is  quite  evident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  those  persons  who  adopted 
that  monolithic  attitude — and  who  seem 
to  think  the  antipoverty  program,  with 
one  exception  I  will  mention  in  a  mo- 
ment, is  perfect  as  it  is.  were  listening 
when  Daniel  P.  Moynihan  recently 
warned  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  that: 
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We  (liberals)  have  been  too  long  prisoners 
of  the  rhetoric  that  Republicans  don't 
Icnow  anything  about  the  social  problems  of 
the  nation,  or  In  any  event  don't  really  care. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  think  the  sub- 
stantial Republican  vote  for  this  bill,  as 
it  cleared  the  House  last  month,  was 
pretty  solid  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Re- 
publicans, by  and  large,  do  see  the  need 
for  this  kind  of  an  effort,  despite  their 
repeated  rebuffs  at  attempting  to  im- 
prove it  as  they  think  it  should  be  im- 
proved. 

We  Republicans  have  supported  this 
program  this  year — when,  perhaps,  we 
had  the  votes  to  kill  It — because  we  see 
promise  in  it,  and  because  we  recognize 
that,  for  better  or  worse,  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  sign  of  hope  by  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a  national  pledge  of  sorts  that  the 
opportunities  that  abound  in  ttiis  blessed 
land  will  be  made  available  to  all  our 
citizens. 


I  assume  that  enough  of  us  will  still 
support  this  bill — even  though  to  many 
of  our  minds  it  now  carries  more  money 
than  it  can  e£Bclently  and  wisely  use, 
which  is,  perhaps,  something  we  can 
hojje  to  correct  in  the  next  few  days  when 
the  supplemental  appropriation  biU 
necessary  to  actually  fimd  it  comes  be- 
fore us. 

I  also  assume  that  enough  of  us  will 
still  support  it  even  though  most  of  us 
who  do  so  will  feel  that  the  Green 
amendment,  so-called,  which  was 
adopted  here  in  this  body  over  our  ob- 
jections and  has  now  been  retained  by 
the  conferees — the  only  real  change 
made  in  the  program  and  so  made,  ap- 
parently, to  hold  together  that  "coali- 
tion" I  mentioned  earlier — is  an  unwise 
amendment  and  one  that  may  well  crip- 
ple the  vital  community-action  program 
which  is  the  only  truly  innovative  feature 
of  the  whole  antipoverty  effort  and  on 
the  success  of  which  the  success  of  the 
whole  program  hinges. 

And  I  also  assume  that  enough  of  us 
will  still  do  so  even  though,  by  virtue  of 
the  conferees'  action,  we  now  have  before 
us  not  a  1-year  but  a  2-year  authoriza- 
tion which  means,  of  course,  that  we  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  will  have  no  real 
opportunity  to  attempt  improvements  in 
the  program  until  the  91st  Congress. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  so — just 
as  I  shall  do — with  grave  reservations 
and  serious  doubts  that  the  antipoverty 
program,  as  presently  structured  and 
operated,  can  or  will  meet  the  rising  tide 
of  expectations  of  our  Nation's  poor,  a 
tide  that  gives  every  sign  of  reaching 
flood  proportions  next  summer,  and  only 
because  we  agree  that  the  promise  this 
program  ultimately  holds  must  be  en- 
couraged, the  hopes  the  poor  have  put 
tn  it  sustained,  and  the  national  pledge 
it  represents  eventually  honored. 

Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  re- 
gret the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
in  rejecting  my  amendment  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  OEO  from  funding 
any  work -training  programs  adminis- 
tered by  present  or  former  members  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

The    conferees,    in    eliminating    my 
amendment,  say  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  employment  of 
Communists.  Just  placing  %  ban  on  Com- 
munists only  is  ridiculous.  We  certainly 
do  not  expect  the  Director  of  this  pro- 
gram to  employ  Communists.  But  it  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  American  tax- 
payers when  we  ask  them  to  payroll  ex- 
Communlsts  to  handle  a  program  deal- 
ing  with    our   young   people.    Everyone 
knows  that  Communists  are  particularly 
concerned  with  subverting  young  people. 
To  those  who  argue  that  an  ex-Com- 
munist  is  harmless  and  might  be  an  asset 
because  he  could  inform  our  young  peo- 
ple on  the  evils  of  communism,  I  say  that 
argument  is  pure  and  simple  stupidity. 
Why  should  we  gamble  on  whether  or 
not  an  ex-Commimist  has  had  a  change 
of  heart?  Why  should  we  take  a  chance 
on  an  admitted  Commimist  more  par- 
ticularly when  he  is  assigned  a  sensitive 
position?  Are  there  no  other  loyal,  de- 
cent Americans  to  handle  work-training 
programs  which  deal  with  the  youth  of 
America? 
My  amendment  was  directed  spedfl- 


cally  against  a  former  Communist  Mr 
Robert  Schrank,  who  Is  now  New  York 
Citys  assistant  poverty  commissioner  in 
charge  of  work  training  programs. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  Mr.  Schrank's 
record.  We  don't  have  precise  dates  on 
his  Communist  membership  but  Mr 
Lindsay's  press  secretary  said: 

I  understand  that  while  Schrank  had  been 
a  member  of  the  Communist  party  for  15 
years,  he  gave  up  his  membership  prior  to 
his  mobilization  for  Youth  appointment 
three  or  four  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Schrank 
was  connected  with  a  Communist  front 
while  American  soldiers  were  ducking 
bullets  in  Korea. 

Prom  1952  to  1955,  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Mine.  Mill 
&  Smelters  Workers  Union  which  was 
tossed  out  of  the  AFT,-CIO  as  a  Com- 
munist front.  Earlier,  in  1948,  he  had 
been  thrown  out  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists  because  he  was 
a  Communist.  And  do  you  know  what? 
He  repeatedly  denied  being  a  Communist 
in  spite  of  the  charges  leveled  against 
him.  It  was  only  after  my  charges  that 
he  finally  admitted  having  been  a  Com- 
munist but  said  he  broke  off  all  con- 
nections in  1948.  Has  anyone  ever  known 
a  Communist  to  admit  membership  in 
the  party?  What  assurances  do  we  have 
that  Mr.  Schrank's  heart  still  does  not 
belong  to  the  Communist  Party? 

Yes,  we  have  seen  some  Communists 
repent  and  realize  their  mistakes  but 
they  have  done  something  overt  to  Drove 
their  disenchantment  with  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  But  not  Mr.  Schrank.  * 
With  millions  of  competent,  capable, 
and  loyal  Americans  who  can  handle 
these  progrrams  why  should  we  gamble 
with  a  man  whose  loyalty  can  be  still 
in  doubt?  Why  entrust  a  sensitive  pro- 
gram to  a  man  who  is  an  admitted  Com- 
munist and  who  tells  us  he  is  now  no 
longer  a  Communist? 

This  amendment  was  an  Important 
amendment.  It  would  have  stated  the 
position  of  Congress  against  the  hiring 
of  obvious  radicals  in  the  war  against 
poverty.  This  program  is  already  tread- 
ing on  thin  ice  and  every  effort  should 
have  been  made  to  remove  the  slightest 
scintilla  of  doubt.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
conferees  did  not  insist  on  retention  of 
this  anti-Communist  amendment. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  today's  explanation  of  the  re- 
port of  the  decision  of  the  House-Senate 
conferees  with  mixed  feelings. 

In  1964.  as  a  member  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, I  voted  against  the  birth  of  this 
program  because  I  felt  there  were  better 
and  more  fundamental  ways  to  do  the 
job  of  providing  opportunity  and  jobs  for 
the  disadvantaged.  But  my  vote  was  in 
the  minority  and  the  legislation  passed. 
Now,  more  than  3  years  later,  we  have 
appropriated  some  $3  billion  for  the  var- 
ious programs  under  the  so-called  war 
on  poverty.  With  these  dollars  there 
have  been  efforts  to  leam  new  programs, 
to  train  personnel  throughout  the  United 
States  to  administer  the  programs,  to 
acquire  and  use  capital  Improvements 
which  are  now  operative,  to  zero  In  on 
the  most  effective  ways  to  make  the  poor 
more  self-reliant  and  as  this  spending 
and  tliis  learning  has  been  going  on  tfae 
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hard-core  problems  of  the  poor  have  not 
diminished. 

And  yet.  at  extravagant,  event  profli- 
gate expense  we  have  developed  tools 
and  we  have  gained  experience.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that,  given  the  problem 
of  poverty  in  America,  and  given  the  In- 
restment  we  have  made  In  lives  and 
treasure,  we  can  turn  our  backs  and 
walk  away  because  we  do  not  agree  with 
all  the  mechanics  which  this  final  legis- 
lative draft  contains. 

I  listened  with  particular  concern  to 
the  statement,  which  to  me  seemed 
somewhat  subdued,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qtm:]  whose  long 
fight  over  the  past  4  years  to  achieve 
maximum  and  meaningful  results  of  this 
attempt  at  progress  has  ended  this  year 
ir  much  frustration.  I  believe  it  Is  sig- 
nificant that  he  voted  against  the  earlier 
authorization,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  declined  to  sign 
the  conference  report.  But  here  today, 
realizing  that  we  must  vote  up  or  down 
to  continue  or  to  kill  this  program,  he 
has  determined  that  despite  the  defects 
of  the  final  bill,  he  will  vote  in  favor  of 
final  passage.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  tes- 
timony to  the  effect  that  while  previous 
appropriations  may  often  have  been  in 
vain,  yet  we  cannot  turn  away  from  the 
Investment  which  has  been  made. 

For  several  months  I  have  studied  the 
operation  of  these  programs  in  my  own 
district.  I  have  made  personal  inspection 
in  some  cases,  and  in  others  I  have  had 
objective  examination  made  by  a  quali- 
fied staff  member.  I  have  attempted  to 
remain  unencumbered  by  the  lobby, 
however  well  intentioned,  of  those  em- 
ployed in  the  program. 

On  balance,  and  in  what  I  ctmslder  to 
be  a  responsible  act,  I  believe  it  is  proper 
In  representing  my  district  today  to  cast 
my  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  Is  a  vote  to  attack  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  Whether  my  vote 
proves  to  be  wise  or  xrnwise  will  be  deter- 
mined by  whether  those  from  impover- 
ished homes  will  be  trained  properly  for 
tangible  jobs,  and  whether  self-reliance 
rather  than  dependency  will  be  taught 
at  the  community  action  centers 
throughout  America.  I  have  seen  at  first 
hand  that  through  ttie  tools  and  know- 
how  we  have  developed  there  is  a  poten- 
tial for  constructive  gain  In  this  pro- 
gram, "nie  next  2  years  wiH  determbie 
whether  this  potential  has  been  wisely 
developed. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  S.  2388  is  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment to  those  of  us  who  looked  to 
the  Senate  conferees  to  strike  out  the 
Green  amendment  which  the  Houae 
wrote  into  the  bill.  The  Green  amend- 
ment provides  for  city  hall  and  coimty 
courthouse  domination  of  conMuunity  ac- 
tion programs  and  effectively  locks  the 
poor  out  of  the  decisionmak^  process. 
Despite  the  assertions  on  the  floor  today 
that  there  will  be  participation  of  the 
poor,  the  question  is  \n^ether  there  can 
bs  meaningful  involvement  when  the 
community  action  agency  is  the  state  or 
political  subdivision  or  when  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  community  action 
board,  or  the  governing  board,  are  piib- 
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lie  ofQcials  and  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  religion,  welfare,  education, 
and  other  groups — appointed  we  know 
not  how. 

I  opposed  liie  city  hall  amendment, 
more  colorf uUy  referred  to  as  the  "bosses 
and  boll  weevil"  amendment,  when  the 
antipover^  bill  was  on  the  floor  last 
month,  and  I  regret  that  under  the  par- 
liamentary situation  today  there  will  be 
no  way  to  vote  separately  on  this  issue. 
Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
retains  nearly  all  of  the  retrogressive  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  House  in  exchange 
for  a  minimally  adequate  authorization, 
which  is  still  below  the  administration's 
request. 

The  Green  amendment  destroys  the 
central  concept  of  the  poverty  program : 
that  programs  are  to  be  devised  and  op- 
erated by  the  poor  even  if  privileged  toes 
are  stepped  upon  in  the  process.  What 
was  seen  by  some  as  a  political  neces- 
sity— lining  up  southern  and  big  city 
votes — has  been  presented  as  a  pro- 
grammatic virtue — "giving  a  larger  n^ 
to  responsible  elected  officials." 

This  platitude  obscures  some  harsh 
political  reahties:  the  reality  that,  de- 
spite the  provision  under  section  210(a) 
permitting  local  governments  to  desig- 
nate private  nonprofit  agencies,  few 
mayors  will  authorize  gro»«>s  likely  to 
cause  the  frictlOTi  which  is  often  a  by- 
product of  social  change;  the  reality 
that  antipoverty  programs  beholden  to 
city  hall  constitute  a  reservoir  of  attrac- 
tive patronage. 

Moreover,  whatever  independent  com- 
munity action  agencies  may  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  will  probably  be  in- 
hibited from  operating  programs  wWch 
risk  offending  the  local  establishment. 
In  short,  the  conference  report  vir- 
tually guarantees  that  community  action 
programs  win  revert  to  the  stale  social 
welfare  philosophy  of  routine  local  gov- 
ernment, whose  unimaginativenesE  in 
dealing  with  poverty  first  necessitated  a 
new  Federal  antipoverty  effort. 

The  conference  report  retains  the 
rhetoric  and  form  of  representation  of 
the  poor,  but  real  decisionmaking  power 
reverts  to  dty  hall  or  the  coimty  court- 
house. Any  political  subdivision  which  so 
chooses  may  designate  itself  as  sole 
policymaker,  programing  agency,  and 
dispenser  of  funds.  Under  secUon  210(e) 
any  political  subdivision  whose  elected 
officials  oppose  a  community  action 
agency  designated  under  section  210(a) 
may  simply  keep  it  out  of  the  commmJty. 
In  plain  language  ttie  bOl  strips  the 
Federal  antipoverty  program  of  the 
power  to  coxmter  local  complacency.  It 
embodies  a  concept  of  States  rights  and 
local  rights  which  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
terests and  needs  of  the  poor. 

Under  the  present  operation  of  the 
progrwn  only  41  out  of  1.050  community 
action  agencies  are  political  subdivisions. 
In  addition,  some  30  agencies  have 
switched  from  public  to  private.  This 
hardly  demonstrates  the  desirability  of 
requiring  that,  upon  the  will  of  local 
government,  no  autonomous  commonity 
action  agency  may  continue  to  fmiction. 
As  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York, 
Senator  Javits,  remarked  before  the 
other  body  last  Friday: 


You  can  hardly  conceive  of  pa1>llc  oAdals 
who  are  so  broadmlnded  tbat  tbey  waaM 
countenance  such  activities  critlclalng  their 
own  effort  as  part  of  the  poverty  program. 
You  can  t>e  sure  that  any  type  of  wortc  of 
that  type  win  Ije  suffocated  In  strcb  a  set-up. 


This  will  impair  all  that  was  innova- 
tive and  fresh  in  the  oommunity  action 
program. 

Another  similarly  nairowminded  sec- 
tion is  the  restrictive  provision  relating 
to  legal  services.  Section  222<3)  provides 
that  funds  shall  not  be  used  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  person  indfcted  or  Informed 
against  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
"except  in  extraordinary  arcumstanoes." 
This  is  ludicrous.  Poor  peopte  hardly 
need  legal  sorioes  for  saving  moDey  on 
their  income  tax.  What  is  the  use  of  legal 
services  if  they  are  denied  when  they  are 
needed  most? 

The  new  watchword  for  the  antipov- 
erty program  seems  to  be :  do  not.  under 
any  circumstances,  rock  the  boat  Oom- 
mimity  action,  except  when  it  generates 
change;  legal  services,  except  when  a 
crime  has  been  coounitted. 

I  regret  that,  in  order  to  continue  the 
antipoverty  program  at  ail,  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report  which  is  a  set  back  '-  the 
unique  concept  of  aelf-hefc  *ch  I 

fear  will  turn  the  antipov. {ram 

into  simply  another  welfare  program. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2388,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
Amendments  of  1967.  Ilie  bill  as  it 
emerged  from  the  conference  commit- 
tee is  one  which,  on  balance,  will  Im- 
prove and  strengthen  this  Nation's  ef- 
forts to  combat  poverty  and  the  human 
suffering  it  causes. 

The  confereiKse  reptxt  provides  an 
appropriation  of  nearly  $2  billion  for 
fiscaJ  year  1968  which- is  an  increase  of 
approximately  $200  million  over  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  li>67. 

I  am  gratified  that  such  productive 
programs  as  the  Job  Corps  and  the  spe- 
cial emphasis  educational  programs  have 
been  continued  essentially  as  they  were. 
These  programs  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated their  worth  and  &bouki  be 
allowed  to  continue  with  only  minor 
refinements. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
In  supporting  this  conference  report.  On 
balance,  I  feel  that  its  weaicnesses  are 
far  overshadowed  by  the  good  it  will 
achieve. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  fee!  that 
I  have  worked  hard  and  epaU  much 
time,  research,  and  effort  in  support  of 
OEO-initiated  programs  since  becoming 
a  Member  of  this  body  last  January.  I 
have  consistently  held  that  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has.  in  large 
measure,  done  a  commendable  job,  with 
the  tools  available,  in  defying  with  the  r 
de^>-rooted  problems  confronting  the  ■ 
poor  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas.  I  have 
unged  my  colleagoes  to  retain  OEO  as 
the  agency  administering  the  war  on 
poverty.  I  am  pleased  that  efforts  to  ob- 
literate that  agency  have  been  defeated. 
However.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  I  would 
be  remlGE  if  I  did  not  so  on  record  in 
strong  opposition  to  many  of  the  amend- 
ments now  a  part  of  this  le^slaticn. 
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First,  the  very  controversial  so-called 
Green  amendment  remains  almost  in- 
tact. This  one  provision  alone  has  done 
in  another  way  what  opponents  of  OEO 
were  unable  to  do.  It  provides  that  State 
and  local  governments  may  either  act 
as  ccxmnunity  action  agencies  them- 
selves or  may  designate  agencies  to  act 
for  than.  In  other  words,  OEO  is  now 
placed  in  the  position  of  administering 
Its  programs  and  dispensing  its  funds 
in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  tradi- 
tional c^d-line  agencies. 

The  Green  amendment  has  been  at- 
tacked as  a  sellout  to  city  hall — and  to 
the  county  courthouse  in  the  South. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman GooDELL,  called  it  on  the  floor 
the  "Bosses  and  Boll  Weevil"  amend- 
ment. Many  who  have  favored  the  anti- 
poverty  program  are  seriously  disturbed. 
I  count  myself  in  this  category,  but  I 
confess  to  being  less  seriously  disturbed, 
or  at  least  not  disturbed  enough  to  vote 
against  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1967. 

The  conferees  deferred  the  effective 
date  of  the  Green  amendment  to  Febru- 
ary 1,  1969,  which.  I  hope,  gives  us  all 
time  to  assess  its  potentials  and  its  pit- 
falls and  to  adjiist  to  it,  and  possibly  even 
change  it  tn  the  next  Congress. 

The  amendment  also  gives  the  Director 
of  OEO  the  power  to  bypass  the  city  hall 
or  the  coimty  courthouse  if  they  stall  or 
misuse  funds  or  in  any  way  pervert  the 
purposes  of  the  economic  opportunity 
legislation.  I  feel  sure  that  the  Director 
of  OEX)  will  use  this  power. 

Participation  of  the  poor  in  the  pov- 
erty program  has  been  the  great  differ- 
ence between  this  agency's  policy,  with 
respect  to  handling  the  problems  of  the 
poor,  and  that  of  any  other  governmen- 
tal body  In  the  coimtry.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  this  participation  of  the 
poor  will  be  lessened  in  this  year's  legis- 
lation and  hope  that  continued  efforts 
will  be  made  to  reestablish  this  guiding 
policy. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  duly  elected 
local  officials  will  become  active  partners 
tn  community  action;  that  they  wlU  be 
concerned  and  recognize  the  valuable 
contributions  that  can  be  made  by  local 
government  in  fulfilling  the  goal  of  erad- 
icating the  poverty  in  our  midst. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Soeaker, 
as  the  House  today  considers  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  2388,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1967,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  very 
excellent  article  on  this  topic  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
William  D.  Ford. 

Congressman  Fohd's  article  appears  in 
the  December  edition  of  the  Mlchlgander, 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Michigan 
Jaycees.  In  it,  he  points  out  that  few 
Federal  programs  have  been  the  subject 
of  more  misunderstanding  than  those  In 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  over 
6  million  Americans  have  benefitted 
directly  through  OEO  programs,  and  that 
millions  more  have  been  directly  or  In- 
directly affected  by  them. 

Congressman  Ford  shows  that  the  con- 
cept of  private  enterprise  has  been 
widely  accepted  as  an  Integral  part  of 
OEO  planning,  and  to  prove  this  point 
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quotes  Walker  L.  Cisler,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Detroit  Edison  Co. 

I  recommend  this  excellent  analysis 
of  the  OEO  program  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  insert  it  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  : 

govkbnmental  aftaiks 

(By  WnxiAM  D.  Ford,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives) 

Probably  no  Federal  local  programB  have 
been  the  subject  of  more  misunderstanding 
than  those  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  with  Its  many  and  varied  projects — 
Head  Stari;,  Job  Corps,  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps.  Community  Action,  Upward  Bound, 
Legal  Service  for  the  Poor,  Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation, and  others. 

Although  there  has  been  partisan  bicker- 
ing over  some  of  these  projects,  no  one 
seriously  disputes  that  the  overall  program 
has  had  Immeasurable  results.  More  than 
6,000,000  Americans  have  benefitted  directly 
through  OEO  programs,  and  milUons  more 
have  been  directly  or  Indirectly  affected  by 
them. 

For  example.  It  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  full  impact  of  the  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram. Not  only  does  the  chUd  who  Is  en- 
roUed  receive  a  "Head  Start"  on  life,  but 
his  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  also  bene- 
fit. This  Is  true  because  of  the  Head  Start 
emphasis  on  proper  nutrition,  health  and 
dental  care,  and  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion. 

The  United  States  Jaycees  this  year  be- 
gan a  program  to  inform  the  6000  Jaycee 
chapters  in  the  United  States  about  the  op- 
portunities for  them  to  participate  in  OEO 
programs  in  their  communities.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  project  for  Jaycee  chap- 
ters than  to  become  involved  in  the  alms  and 
objectives  of  the  OEO. 

Such  an  alliance  would  be  a  very  natural 
thing  for  two  organizations  whose  objecUves 
are  strikingly  similar. 

Jaycees  have  become  known  as  an  organ- 
ization devoted  to  "Leadership  Training 
through  Community  Development,"  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has  been 
given  the  responslblUty  of  opening  avenues 
of  personal  development  and  agencies  for 
community  action  that  will  enable  those  in 
poverty  to  pull  themselves  up  to  a  respectable 
standard  of  living. 

Like  the  Jaycees,  OEO  has  recognized  that 
a  single  agency  cannot  eliminate  all  the 
Ignorance,  disease,  blight,  and  other  handi- 
caps that  have  condemned  nearly  thirty 
million  Americans  to  an  existence  in  poverty. 
It  U  because  of  this  reallzaUon  that  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  tries  to  en- 
list the  assistance  of  not  only  the  Jaycees 
and  simUar  volunteer  groups,  but  also  of 
business,  Industry,  labor,  the  professions 
educational  institutions,  the  church,  and 
every  other  available  resource. 

The  concept  of  private  enterprise  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  OEO  planning  is  wide- 
ly accepted.  In  a  recent  letter  to  me,  Walter 
L.  Cisler,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Detroit 
Edison  Company,  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  OEO  accomplishments  and  his  faith  in 
its  Ideals,  Mr.  Cisler  wrote: 

"It  has  been  my  valued  privilege  to  have 
served  for  the  past  two  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Business  Leadership  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
This  group  of  key  executives  of  many  lead- 
ing corporations  from  all  segments  of  the 
United  States  consults  with  and  advises  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. Sargent  Shriver,  and  participates  ac- 
tively in  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the 
programs  of  that  office. 

"As  business  and  community  leaders  deeply 
conc«med  with  the  causes  and  effects  of 
poverty  in  our  society  and  as  citizens  who 
have  been  jwlvileged  to  assist  those  direcUy 
resiwnslble  for  the  work  of  OEO,  we  know  full 
weU  of  the  many  problems  which  m\ist  be 
faced  and  overcome  IX  meaningftil  progress  is 


to  be  made.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
Council  have  personally  visited  and  seen  flm. 
band  the  work  of  many  of  the  organizations 
and  establishments  as8ocia.ted  with  the  en- 
deavors of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oddw 
tunity."  *^*^' 

"The  recommendations  made  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Administration  redefine  and 
strengthen  those  areas  of  the  War  on  Poverty 
which  experience  has  proven  most  effective 
It  merits  your  fuU  support  and  I  commend 
It  to  you  most  hlglUy." 

Howard  S.  Greenen,  Chairman  and  Picai. 
dent  of  IntemaUonal  Telephone  and  Ttele^ 
graph,  had  this  to  say  in  1965  about  biislness 
invBlvement  in  OEO  planning: 

"Now  some  of  you  may  wonder  why  % 
major,  profit-making  corporation  like  ITAT 
wants  to  Join  the  War  on  Poverty  The 
answer  is  threefold : 

(1)  We.  In  industry,  owe  it  to  our  society 
to  use  our  resources  to  cure  a  social  UI  that 
has  been  with  us  too  long. 

(2)  We.  in  Industry,  must  nuOntaln  for 
ourselves  and  the  Nation,  a  trained  labor 
force. 

(3)  We,  In  Industry,  have  the  capital,  the 
manpower,  the  skills,  the  technology  and  the 
desire  to  get  a  job  done." 

Through  direct  and  Indirect  contracts 
voluntary  services  of  talent  and  ttme,  and 
donaUons  of  cash  and  equipment  for  Indi- 
vidual projects,  private  enterprise  has  be- 
come an  Unp(Ki«nt  part  at  the  War  on 
Poverty. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
been  successful  in  attracOng  the  assistance  « 
private  initiative  because  it  has  developed 
programs  that  are  a  depart\ire  from  the  ac- 
cepted  systems  of  welfare  In  this  country. 
Rather  than  merely  trying  to  maintain  the 
poor  in  their  impoverished  state.  OEO  is  try- 
ing to  provide  the  leas  fortunate  with  the 
motivation  and  the  personal  resources  to  pull 
themselves  out  of  poverty. 

Conununity  services  by  Jaycee  and  anti- 
poverty  groups  has  the  same  objective— to 
do  whatever  the  local  situation  demands  for 
civic  improvement. 

According  to  the  Jaycee  Community  De- 
velopment concept,  local  clubs  are  en- 
couraged to  survey  local  needs  and  then  to 
act  In  those  matters  that  demand  attention 
OEO  DU-ector  Sargent  Shriver  said  tn  a  recent 
press  interview  about  the  Community  Action 
aspects  of  the  poverty  program: 

"We  don't  try  to  tell  each  community  what 
programs  they  should  have.  The  fH'oblenis 
vary  from  place  to  place.  These  are  basic 
Issues  to  be  determined  at  the  local  level." 

It  Is  obvlovis  that  a  Jaycee-OEO  alliance 
should  be  an  effective  one  and  certainly  a 
productive  one  for  America's  poor.  In  several 
Southeastern  States,  local  Jaycees  are  already 
at  work  on  such  vital  anti-poverty  programs 
as  job  placement,  slum  clearance  and  hous- 
ing. I  am  sure  that  these  "young  men  of 
action"  find  great  satisfaction  in  such  mean- 
ingful endeavor. 

The  energy  and  enthusiasm  that  the  more 
than  10,000  Michigan  Jaycees  could  bring  to 
anti-poverty  programs  in  this  state  would  be 
a  tremendous  boost  for  those  who,  because 
erf  their  surrounding  and  other  handicaps, 
are  not  sharing  in  our  nation's  pwosperlty.  In 
addition,  involvement  in  the  human  develop- 
ment and  community  action  projects  of  the 
Office  of  EcononUc  Opportunity  would  enable 
a  Jaycee  chapter  to  truly  carry  out  the  or- 
ganization's beUef  that  "Service  to  Human- 
ity Is  the  Best  Work  of  Life." 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
this  conference  report  on  the  economic 
opportunity  amendments  authorization 
bill  measure  of  1967  does  not  contain  all 
that  everyone  would  like,  it  does  repre- 
sent a  responsible  conference  agreement 
on  most  of  the  basic  issues  involved  and  I 
most  earnestly  urge  and  hope  that  the 
House  will  overwhelmingly  accept  it  to 
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the  particular  Interest  of  the  under- 
privileged In  this  country  and  the  general 
interest  of  all  the  American  people. 

When  we  realize  that  just  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  was  much  serious  discussion 
about  the  possibility  of  practically  doing 
away  with  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity and  distributing  its  antipoverty 
functions  among  several  long-established 
agencies  of  the  executive  department 
then  we,  I  think,  can  better  appreciate 
the  progress  of  imderstanding,  to  benefit 
the  poor,  that  has  been  reached  by  this 
agreement  to  continue  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  intact  for  another  2 
years  with  fiscal  authorization  not  too 
greatly  below  the  original  recommenda- 
tions of  the  administration.  Of  course 
even  these  authorizations  are  less  than 
many  of  us  believe  are  necessary  to  do 
the  complete  job  but  they  are  reasonably 
acceptable  for  the  continuation  of  this 
truly  justifiable  war  on  poverty  in  this 
country. 

I  would  express  the  further  hope,  to- 
day, that  when  the  actual  appropriations 
bill  is  brought  before  us  that  the  senti- 
ment of  this  House  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly registered  in  support  of  the  full  au- 
thorized appropriation.  Certainly  there  is 
no  question,  from  authoritative  evidence 
and  testimony  that  has  been  given  to  us 
throughout  this  continuing  discussion  on 
this  measure,  that  our  Nation  cannot 
longer  afford  the  dehimianizing  effects  of 
poverty  upon  our  national  morale  and  its 
tremendous  eooncHnic  drain  upon  govern- 
ment treasuries  at  all  levels.  Let  us, 
therefore,  approve  this  conference  report 
authorization  without  delay  and  let  us 
hopefully  look  forward  to  approving  the 
fuU  actual  authorized  appropriation  in 
the  near  future. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
the  tales  of  woe  we  were  hearing  in  Con- 
gress only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  passage 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amend- 
ments of  1967  would  represent  a  major 
victory. 

RemarkaWy,  the  bill  authoriaes  nearly 
the  amount  the  administration  requested. 
The  money  itself,  of  course,  must  come 
from  a  further  bill  which  will  be  acted  on 
later  this  week. 

I  would  strongly  urge  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  support  legislation  to  maintain 
Important  antipoverty  programs  at  the 
level  we  are  about  to  authorize. 

The  war  on  poverty  would  be  strength- 
ened by  several  provisions  in  the  bill  on 
which  we  are  voting  today.  It  would  «>e- 
cifically  authorize  a  day  care  program  for 
the  children  of  working  mothers.  It 
would  coordinate  all  the  work  and  train- 
ing programs.  And  it  would  continue  the 
antipoverty  program  for  2  years,  so  that 
we  would  not  have  to  go  through  this 
ritual  next  year. 

Mr.  FOLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hunger 
should  be  obsolete — an  anachronism — 
particularly  in  this  country  where  there 
is  no  excuse  for  hunger  or  malnutrition. 
The  section  providing  for  emergency  food 
and  medical  services  in  this  bill  is  a  sig- 
iiificant  step  in  furthering  the  eradica- 
tion of  malnutrition  and  allied  medical 
complications  in  the  United  States. 

With  this  section  we  add  new  impetus 
to  programs  now  underway  to  ^iminate 
hunger  In  our  country:  wellare,  food 
stamps,  surplus  commodities.  Its  goal  Is 


to  see  that  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — regardless  of  low  economic  clr- 
cumstanoes — has  a  diet  sufficient  to 
maintain  good  health.  We  regard  this 
legislation  as  a  means  of  working  with 
those  families  which,  today,  do  not  have 
access  to,  or  adequate  help  from,  existing 
programs. 

Many  families  are  being  helped  by  cur- 
rent programs.  Yet  the  majority  of  those 
considered  to  be  poor  are  not  helped  by 
commodities  or  food  stamps.  Over  l.OOO 
counties  have  neither  program;  86  of  the 
counties  having  abnormally  high  poverty 
and  infant  mortaUty  have  neither  pro- 
gram; 331  of  the  counties  in  lowest  third 
by  per  capita  income  have  neither  pro- 
gram. Many  poor  people  participate  er- 
ratically; others  cannot  afford  the  food 
stamps;  others,  moving  from  county  to 
county,  cannot  qualify  under  the  essen- 
tial local  administrative  regulations. 

The  conferees  have  rightly  specified 
that  OEO  shall  carry  out  its  fimctions 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  But  local  CAP's  are  to 
be  used  to  strengthen  attention  given  to 
the  hunger  needs  of  the  poor.  One  would 
hope  that  these  CAP's  would  particularly 
note  the  food  needs  of  conceiving  moth- 
ers, infants,  the  sick,  and  the  aged. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  recently  en- 
acted "partnership  for  health"  legisla- 
tion has  authorized  a  nationwide  study  of 
the  incidence — and  prevalence — of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition.  This  study,  hope- 
fully, will  reveal  the  breadth,  and  the 
depth,  of  these  problems.  We  recogntoe 
that  proven  malnutrition — ^by  chemical 
tests  and  physical  examinations— Is  but 
the  top  of  the  Iceberg;  a  person  must 
have  been  chronically  hungry  for  some 
time  before  malnutrition  can  be  proven. 
We  cannot  tolerate  chronic  hunger  in  our 
country  today.  Therefore,  if  malnutrition 
occurs  In  any  sizable  degree  In  any 
county  of  the  United  States,  that  county 
must  receive  immediate  attention  under 
this  legislation  from  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  requested  funding  for  this  section 
cannot  feed  many  people  for  long.  Nor 
can  it  provide  extensive  medical  services. 
The  money  can  be  judiciously  used,  how- 
ever, to  facilitate  attention  from  other 
resources  toward  the  persons  or  families 
in  need.  It  can  se^  out  those  in  need  of 
help;  it  can  reveal  counties  where  the 
prevalence  of  hunger  demands  large- 
scale  action;  it  can  research  why  local 
medical  facilities  have  not  yet  met  the 
medical  needs  of  malnourished  people; 
it  can  attract  the  help  of  the  private 
sector  to  the  particular  food  needs  of  the 
Nation's  poor.  The  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  today 
can  help  a  county  administer  a  food  and 
medical  services  program  if  that  county, 
with  Its  own  resources,  cannot  administer 
the  efforts  alone.  This  legislation  should 
point  out  where  such  situations  exist,  and 
should  bring  immediate  attenticm  to  the 
food  needs  of  chronically  hungry  people. 
A  school  lunch  program  often  is  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  a  child's 
hunger.  But  pre-  and  post-school  chil- 
dren,  and   those   denied   school   lunch 


help,  are  also  to  be  noted.  The  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  section  should  be 
used  to  extend  food  help  to  those  not 
now  being  adequately  served,  and  pref- 
erably with  costs  borne  by  other  autJwr- 
Izations. 

Medical  services  for  the  malnourished 
should  include  food  ^pplements,  forti- 
fied foods,  vitamins,  medication,  and  food 
itself.  Again,  the  money  will  not  go  far 
unless  the  majority  of  such  costs  are 
borne  by  other  appropriations. 

One  point  is  worth  raising  at  this  time: 
this  Nation  has  long  had  welfare  and  food 
programs.  Yet  the  chronically  hungry 
seem  to  remain  with  us.  Perhaps  an  ex- 
cellent use  of  these  funds  would  be  to 
support  a  form  of  ombudsman  for  Oie 
hungry  poor. 

Such  an  effort  could  seek  better  HEW- 
USDA  cooperation  in  focusing  on  needy 
families  and  needy  coimties.  Such  an  ef- 
fort could  press  local  jurisdictions  to  Im- 
plement food  programs  through  regular 
channels.  Such  an  effort  could  act  as  a 
catalyst  with  the  private  sector  and  could 
hasten  the  development  of  inexpensive 
fortified  foods  for  regional,  seasonal,  and 
ethnic  diets.  Such  an  effort  should  seek 
companion  studies  on  the  mental  retar- 
dation aspects  of  chronic  himger.  6uA 
an  effort  could  stimulate  subprofessionaJ 
employment  of  the  poor  to  educate  the 
hungry  poor  on  better  diet  practices. 
Such  an  effort  could  xirge  local  medical 
facilities  to  originate  watchdog  opera- 
tions to  insure  that  groups  of  local  Im- 
poverished citizens  do  not  suffer  from 
chronic  hunger  during  adverse  seasons, 
or  during  times  of  travel  or  unemplt^r- 
ment.  Such  an  ombudsman  effort  oould 
also  investigate  situations  where  local 
practices  seem  to  hinder,  not  aid.  in 
meeting  locai  hunger  needs. 

In  short,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  have  many  existing 
programs  which  can  alleviate  the  food 
worries  of  hungry  and  malnouiistied 
Americans.  OEO  can  coordinate  and  fa- 
cilitate better  attention  to  this  critical 
problem  area.  OEO  can  also  finance  an 
ombudsman  for  the  hungry  American 
who  seems  unable  to  gain  relief  from  ex- 
isting local.  State,  and  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  omierence 
report. 

The  previous  questlcm  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ai>- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pres«it  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  win  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  247,  nays  149,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[RoUiro.4191 
TEAS— 347 


Adair 


Addabb* 
Albert 


Anderson.  SL 
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Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Blester 
Bingbam 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CaUf. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CabeU 
Cahlll 
Carey 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Culver 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Dawson 
delaOarza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dow 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edznondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Edwards,  La. 
EUberg 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Pelghan 
Flood 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Fraser 
Prledel 
Pulton,  Pa. 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
OaUflanakls 
Gallagher 
Oarmatz 
Glalmo 
01bt>ona 
GUbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 
Green,  Greg. 


Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Grover 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

Haoxilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechlcr,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  CaUf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kupferman 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McDade 

McDonald, 
Mich. 

McFall 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 

MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

May 

Meeds 

Mesklll 

MUler,  Calif. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mnnagan 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  tUch. 

Olsen 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Patten 

NAYS— 140 


Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pollock 

Price,  HI. 

Pucinskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Railsback 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwelker 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  DeerUn 

Vanik 

Vlgorito 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

White 

WldnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Yates 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashmore 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
BeviU 
Blackburn 
Bolton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brock 

Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU.  N.C. 


Broyhlll,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burleson 
Bush 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Cramer 
Curtis 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Wis. 
Denney 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


Dole 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Everett 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Puqiia 

Gardner 

Gathings 

Gettys 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Gubser 

Gumey 

Hagan 


Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Hubert 
Hull 
Hun  gate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones,  Mo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kleppe 
Kyi 
Laird 
Langen 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
Long,  La. 
McClory 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McMiUan 
MaUUard 
Marsh 
Mathlas,  Calif. 


Mayne 

Michel 

MiUer,  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nelsen 

O'Konskl 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pettla 

Pofl 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld,  m. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Satterfleld 

Scbadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 


Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Okla. 

Steiger,  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Vander  Jagt 

Waggonner 

Watktns 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams.  Miss. 

Williams,  Pa. 

Winn 

Wylle 

Zlon 


NOT  VOnNO — 36 


Annunzlo 

Bates 

BeU 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Carter 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Erlenborn 

Flno 

Fountain 

Frelinghuysen 


Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

King,  N.Y. 

Komegay 

KuykendEOl 

Lukens 


McEwen 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Nichols 

Resnlck 

St.  Onge 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Watson 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wyatt 

was  agreed  to. 
the  following 


So  the  conference  report 
TTie  Clerk   announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Komegay 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Fountain 
against. 

Mr.  Resnlck  for,  with  KJr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Martin 
against. 

Mr.  Carter  for,  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Flno  against. 

Mr.  Cowger  for,  with  tat.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  for,  with 
Mr.  Erlenborn  against. 

Mr.  Bell  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.   Bates  for,  with  ISx.  Halleck   against. 

Mr.  Bfathlas  of  Maryland  for,  with  Mr. 
Harsha  against. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  for,  with  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son against. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTINUINa  APPROPRIATIONS. 

FISCAL  YEAR   1968— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  888)  making  contin- 
uing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


CONTEKENCE   REPORT    (H.   REPT.   NO.   1011) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  888)  "making  continuing 
approprlaUons  for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  having  met,  after  fuu 
and  free  conference,  have  been  unable  to 
agree. 

George  Mahon, 
Michael  J.  Kirwam, 
Jamib  L.  Whitten, 
John  J.  Rooney, 
Edward  P.  Bolano, 
Wn-UAM  H.  Natcher, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Carl  Hatden, 
Lis'TER  Hill, 
Warren  G.  BiACNTsON, 
Spessaro  L.  Holland, 
John  O.  Pabtore. 
Milton  R.  Youno, 
Karl  E.  Mttndt, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  888), 
making  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  as  to  each  of  such  amend- 
ments, namely: 

continuing  resolution  expiration  date 
Amendment  No.  1 — Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  dates  mentioned  In 
Amendment  No.  1  to  HJ.  Res.  888  having 
passed,  and  PubUc  Law  90-162,  of  November 
28,  1967  having  already  extended  the  expira- 
tion date  to  December  2,  1967,  the  conferees 
have  agreed  on  the  date  of  December  20, 
1967,  and  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiise  will  offer  a  motion  to  Insert  that  date. 
It  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  have  adjourned 
sine  die  before  December  20,  but  the  later 
date  would  provide  a  few  extra  days  that 
could  avoid  a  hiatus  In  obligating  authority 
for  the  government  programs  and  agencies 
operating  under  the  Interim  authority. 

TITLE   n — reductions   in   obligations  and 

EXPENDITURES 

Amendment  No.  2. — Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  Incorporating 
a  set  of  economy  reduction  provisions  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  In  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  several  economy  provisions 
contained  In  the  House  version,  all  of  which 
were  stricken  by  the  Senate.  The  substitute 
to  be  offered  would  impose  limitations  on, 
and  thus  reduce,  fiscal  1968  budgeted  obliga- 
tions by  not  less  than  •9,000,000,000  which 
In  turn  would  result  In  reducing  fiscal  1968 
budgeted  expenditures  by  not  less  than 
^,000,000,000. 

These  amounts  are  Inclusive  of  the  effect 
of  Congressional  actions  to  date  In  the  13 
appropriation  bills  that  have  been  enacted — 
actions  that  have  resulted  in  reductions  In 
appropriation  requests  of  about  •4.6  billion 
with  a  consequent  fiscal  1968  expenditure 
reduction  effect  of  about  •1.6  billion;  It  now 
looks  like  the  total  appropriation  bill  ac- 
tions. Including  the  two  bills  still  pending, 
may  come  close  to  •6,000.000,000  in  appro- 
priation reductions  and  close  to  ^2,000,000,000 
in  fiscal  1968  expenditure  reductions. 

Background  of  the  motion  to  be  offered 

While  Congress  throughout  the  year  has 
recognized  the  need  to  effect  economies  and 
reduce  Federal  spending  wherever  It  seemed 
reasonably  possible  to  do  so  In  actions  on 
appropriation  blUs,  and  while  considerable 
success  has  been  attained  as  evidenced  by  the 
prospective  appropriation  reductions  of  close 
to  •6,000,000,000  for  fiscal   1968,  the  fact  U 
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that  current  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
Federal  budget  deficit,  recent  upheavals  in 
international  monetary  circles,  continuing 
inflationary  pressiires,  and  Increasing  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  throughout  the  world, 
make  It  Imperative  that  still  further  reduc- 
tions In  Federal  outlays  be  made.  The  fiscal 
outlook  for  1968  is  now  vastly  different  than 
It  was  when  the  1968  budget  came  last  Janu- 
ary— a  deficit  in  excess  of  perhaps  ^20  bil- 
lion in  contrast  to  the  original  projection 
of  $8.1  billion. 

It  has  become  Increasingly  necessary  In 
recent  years  to  enact  contlnxUng  resolutions 
in  the  latter  months  of  each  session  of  Con- 
gress to  make  funds  available  for  depart- 
ments and  agencies  for  which  appropriation 
bills  have  not  been  passed  by  the  beginning 
of  the  new  fiscal  year  on  July  1.  Lack  of  more 
timely  smnual  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  many  of  these  has  been  a  major 
factor  In  these  delays.  Continuing  resolutions 
for  October  and  subsequent  periods  became 
the  vehicle  this  year  for  varloiis  reduction 
proposals  and  expenditure  limitations. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  two  continuing  res- 
olutions (H.J.  Res.  652  and  H.J.  Res.  804) 
making  Interim  appropriations  for  July- 
August,  and  for  September,  for  agencies  of 
government  for  which  regular  1968  appro- 
priation bills  hCMl  not  been  enacted  were 
processed  through  Congress  without  event. 
On  September  27,  however,  by  a  record  vote 
of  202  yeas  to  181  nays,  the  House  recom- 
mitted (without  specific  Instructions)  the 
October  continuing  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  849, 
H.  Rept.  708).  This  recommittal  action  was 
a  manifestation  of  desire  in  the  House  for 
further  economies  beyond  the  multi-billion 
dollsir  reductions  already  made,  and  In  pros- 
pect, in  the  15  appropriation  bills. 

On  October  3,  the  House  adopted  VLJ.  Res. 
853  (H.  Rept.  724)  which  provided  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution  expira- 
tion date  to  October  10  in  lieu  of  October  31. 
On  October  4,  the  Senate  adopted  H.J.  Res. 
853,  amended  to  extend  the  date  through  Oc- 
tober 23,  and  on  the  same  day  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment  and  the 
resolution  was  enacted  into  law. 

On  October  16,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House,  after  considerable 
study  of  p>osslble  courses  of  action  in  response 
to  the  desires  manifested  by  the  House  in 
recommitting  the  earlier  resolution  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  reported  H.J.  Res.  888  (H.  Rept. 
786)  which  proposed  to  extend  the  date  an- 
other 30  days — to  November  23.  It  also  In- 
cluded language — 

To  temporarily  curtail  (for  30  days)  the 
Incurring  of  obligations  for  new  construc- 
tion, research,  demonstration,  training,  serv- 
ice, and  similar  activities  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  military  effort  in  Southeast 
Asia; 

To  reduce  by  5  percent  the  funds  for  cl- 
vUlan  personnel,  and  require  that  all  amounts 
withheld  pursuant  to  the  above  requirements 
be  rescinded; 

To  reduce  by  10  percent  the  funds  for  re- 
search and  development,  accompanied  by  re- 
scission language;  and 

To  so  adjust  program  obligation  schedules 
M  to  permit  complete  absorption  of  the  cl- 
vUlan  pay  increase  that  the  House  had  re- 
^pntly  voted. 

It  was  estimated  to  reduce  budgeted  ex- 
penditures by  about  •l.e  billion,  or  some- 
thing in  that  area,  m  fiscal  1968,  in  addition 
to  the  estimated  fiscal  1968  expenditure  re- 
ducUon  approaching  (2  billion  as  a  resiilt 
of  actions  in  the  15  appropriation  bills  en- 
acted or  to  be  enacted  for  1968. 

On  October  18,  by  record  vote  of  239  to  164, 
the  House  substituted  for  the  committee 
propositions  (except  for  the  date  of  November 
23)  an  amendment  Intended  to  hold  expendi- 
tures— by  each  department  and  agency — to 
the  1967  level  (with  a  nimiber  of  major  ex- 
ceptions). Appended  to  the  amendment  was 
an  overall  ceUlng  of  •ISl.e  billion  on  net  ad- 
nUnlstrative  budget  expenditures  for  fiscal 


1968  except  for  those  relating  to  our  mlU- 
tary  effort  In  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  a  tem- 
porary obligation  rate  of  not  to  exceed  ^2 
billion  for  the  foreign  assistance  program 
was  added,  as  was  a  ^1.2  bilUon  temporary 
obligation  rate  for  the  anti-poverty  program. 

The  best  calculations  available  indicate 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  House,  fiscal  1968  budgeted 
expenditures  would  be  reduced  by  roughly 
•7  billion,  gross,  against  which  would  be  off- 
set the  1968  expenditure  value — estimated  at 
close  to  $2  billion — that  would  result  from 
appropriation  bill  reduction  actions  made  or 
expected  to  be  made.  Thus  the  net  additional 
spending  reduction  that  would  have  result- 
ed was  calculated  at  approximately  •&  bil- 
lion. This  was  not  a  rescission  of  funds,  but 
rather  to  some  degree  a  postponement  or 
deferral  through  limitations  on  department 
and  agency  spending  during  fiscal  1968. 

On  October  20,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  H.J.  Res.  888,  trim- 
ming the  expiration  date  back  to  November 
15  (Amendment  No.  1),  and  striking  all  of 
the  House  provisions  relating  to  reduced  ex- 
penditures, the  expenditure  celling,  and  tem- 
porary obligation  rates.  On  October  2S,  the 
Senate  passed  H.J.  Res.  888  as  reported,  by 
record  vote  59  to  26,  after  rejecting  various 
floor  amendments. 

The  conferees  on  H.J.  Res.  888  have  met 
a  total  of  six  times  since  late  October.  Due 
to  the  extremely  complex  and  controversial 
nature  of  broad  reduction  propositions,  and 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  closely  related 
to  the  Administration's  pending  tax  sur- 
charge proposal,  the  conferees  have  experi- 
enced great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  final 
compromise.  The  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  were  committed  to  further  ex- 
penditure reductions.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  governed  somewhat  by  the  rejection  of 
such  limitations  during  Senate  consideration. 
The  position  of  both  sets  of  conferees  was 
fully  supported  by  strong  votes  by  their 
respective  bodies. 

The  obligation  and  expenditure  motion  to 
be  offered 

The  conference  agreement  to  be  submitted 
in  a  motion  to  be  offered  In  the  House  is 
estimated  to  result  in  an  expenditure  re- 
duction of  approximately  54.1  billion  below 
the  President's  Budget  request  for  fiscal  1968 
by  reducing  budgeted  obUgatlons  In  that 
fiscal  year  by  not  less  than  (9  billion.  These 
are  reductions  from  the  budget  amounts, 
and  thiis  Include — in  the  case  of  the  (9  bil- 
lion—the 1968  obligations  that  wUl  be  re- 
duced by  reason  of  the  expected  cuts  by 
Congress  of  close  to  ^6  billion  in  new  appro- 
priation requests.  And  the  ^4.1  billion  ex- 
penditure reduction  figure  would  also  thus 
Include  the  effect  of  Congressional  appro- 
priation reductions — of  about  $1.5  billion  to 
date  and  perhaps  «1.9  to  ^2.0  billion  when 
the  two  appropriation  bills  still  pending  are 
cleared.  Of  course,  the  expenditure  savings 
not  realized  in  fiscal  1968  from  the  close  to 
•6  billion  cut  would  be  realized  in  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

For  the  most  part,  the  specific  substitute 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  is 
that  language  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Administration  on  November  29th  as  title 
n  of  the  proposed  "Tax  Surcharge  and  Ex- 
penditure Reduction  Act"  legislation.  Cer- 
tain perfecting  amendments  were  agreed  to 
m  conference,  but  the  basic  thmst  of  the 
Administration's  proposal  has  been  main- 
tained. 

The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence would  establish  a  mandatory  reduction 
In  the  obligations  of  each  civilian  department 
and  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  In  fiscal 
1968  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  ob- 
ligations estimated  in  the  budget  for  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits,  plus  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  estimated 
budget  obligations  for  other  controllable 
Items.  Where  Congress  has  reduced  the  ap- 
propriations of  a  department  or  agency  by 
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more  than  the  amounts  specified  In  the  2% 
plus  10%  formiila,  the  more  restrictive  Con- 
gressional action  would  prevail. 

The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  In  con- 
ference Is  specific  as  to  amounts  of  reduc- 
tions to  be  made  at  the  department  or  agency 
level.  The  allocation  of  the  reductions  vrtthin 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  would 
be  determined  by  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President.  Personnel 
reductions  are  not  absolutely  mandatory,  al- 
though undoubtedly  in  many  cases  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  In  civilian  compensation 
costs.  Departments  and  agencies  may  chocse 
to  cut  other  expenses  an  amount  equal  to  2 
percent  of  personal  services  estimates  and 
maintain  personnel  levels.  Of  course,  no  in- 
dividual employee's  salary  will  be  reduced  by 
the  operation  of  this  title. 

Under  the  substitute  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  budgeted  obUgatlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  new  ob- 
llgatlonal  authority  for  non-Vietnam  pur- 
poses. It  is  anticipated  that  funds  realized 
by  the  resultant  defense  savings  and  post- 
ponements will  be  utilized  to  cover  added 
expenditures  expected  to  be  needed  during 
the  fiscal  year  1968  for  the  war  In  Vietnam. 
Further,  the  substitute  provides  that  the 
President  may  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
this  title  any  obligations  for  national  defense 
which  he  deems  to  be  essential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  national  defense. 

As  is  generally  true  In  all  such  broadly 
based  proposals.  It  Is  necessary  to  make  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  to  Intro- 
duce some  discretionary  administrative  flex- 
ibility, so  as  to  prevent  unintended  harmftil 
consequences  In  some  Instances.  Accordingly, 
the  substitute  language  agreed  upon  provides 
that  the  reduction  provisions  shall  not  aoDlv 
to:  ^*^  ' 

1.  Permanent  appropriations  (such  as 
Interest) ; 

2.  Trust  funds  (social  security,  etc.); 

3.  Items  Included  in  the  budget  as  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  including,  among 
others : 

a.  Veterans  pensions,  o(»npensation.  and 
Insurance. 

b.  Public  assistance  grants. 

c.  Farm  price  supports. 

d.  Postal  public  service  costs  and  reveni 
deficit. 

e.  Health  insurance  payments  to  trust 
funds. 

f.  The  Legislative  and  Judiciary  Branches. 

g.  Interest   (largely  public  debt). 

4.  Programs,  projects  or  puiposes,  the  sum 
total  of  which  may  not  exceed  •300  million, 
which  the  President  may  exempt  upon  his 
determination  that  such  exemption  is  vital 
to  the  national  Interest  or  security,  except 
that  no  program,  project,  or  purpose  shall 
be  funded  In  excess  of  amounts  approved 
therefor  by  Congress. 

The  substitute  language  of  the  resolution 
agreed  upon  further  provides  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical,  reductions  In 
obligations  for  personnel  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  not  filling  vacancies,  and  that 
reductions  in  obligations  for  construction 
be  accomplished,  insofar  as  prsustlcal,  by 
stretching  out  time  schedules  of  starting 
new  projects  and  performing  on  contracts  so 
as  not  to  preclude  new  construction  starts. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that,  inso- 
far as  practical,  reductions  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  level  of  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram to  fiscal  year  1968  at  not  less  than 
that  maintained  In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided  In  the  1968 
appropriation  bills  or  other  Acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  conferees  fully  realize  that  large  re- 
ductions in  obligations  and  expenditures 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  denying 
funds  for  purposes  considered  by  many  to 
be  praiseworthy.  Nevertheless,  ilscal  deficits 
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of  the  magnitude  cturently  anticipated  are 
recognized  to  hold  some  danger  for  the  na- 
tion's economic  well-being,  and  therefore  are 
unacceptable.  The  Executive  Branch  has 
urged  that  the  Congress  Join  In  a  program 
of  fiscal  restraint. 

There  are  those  who  would  prefer  deeper 
cuts.  There  are  those  who  would  prefer 
smaller  cuts.  There  may  be  those  who  would 
prefer  no  fxirther  cuts.  It  Is  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  the  reductions  which 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  plan  worked 
out  by  the  conferees  and  proposed  herewith 
Is  a  proper  and  workable  compromise. 
Text  of  substitute  motion  to  be  offered 

The  ftUl  text  of  the  substitute  motion 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  to  be  of- 
fered In  the  motion  follows: 

"TTTLM   n REDUCTIONS    ITT    OBLrCATTONS    AND 

EXPKWDTTtTRBS 

"Sic.  201.  m  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting Inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  Into  account  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills  to  date.  Federal 
obligations  and  expenditures  in  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  $9  billion  and  $4  bil- 
lion, respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  incur  obll- 
gattona  In  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  appropriation  acts  or  other  laws,  or 
"(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  department  or  agency  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by — 

"(1)  2  percent  of  the  amount  Included  In 
such  estimate  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits,  plus 

"(ii)  10  percent  of  the  amount  included  In 
auch  estimates  for  objects  other  than  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
•obllgatlonal  authority'  and  "budget  esti- 
mate of  obligations'  include  authority  de- 
rived from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  obligations  to  be  Incurred  pur- 
suant to,  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. 

"(c)  The  references  In  this  section  to 
budget  estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  in  the  Budget  Ap- 
pendix for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  16,  90th  Congress,  Ist  Session), 
as  amended  during  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  apply  to 
obligations  fca*  (1)  permanent  appropria- 
tions, (2)  trust  funds.  (3)  items  Included 
under  the  heading  'relatively  uncontrol- 
lable' in  the  table  app>earlng  on  page  14  of 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House 
Doctunent  No.  15,  Part  1,  90th  Congress,  1st 
Session),  and  other  Items  required  by  law 
in  the  fiscal  year  1968.  or  (4)  programs,  proj- 
ects, or  purposes,  not  exceeding  »300.000.000 
in  the  aggregate,  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  vital  to  the  national  interest  or 
security,  except  tliat  no  program,  project,  or 
purpose  shall  be  funded  in  excess  of  amounts 
approved  therefor  by  Congress. 

"(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied  as 
to  require  a  reduction  in  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  (excluding  spe- 
cial Vietnam  costs)  requested  in  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Documents 
No8.  15.  Part  1,  and  16),  as  amended  during 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  President  may  exempt  from 
the  operation  of  this  TlUe  any  obllgaUons 
for  nauoaal  defense  which  he  deems  to  be 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 


"Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  ob- 
ligations is  limited  by  section  202(a)  (2)  of 
this  Utle,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant,  ap- 
portionment, or  other  distribution  of  funds 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  appUcatlon  of  a  formula  involving 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
avaUable  for  distribuUon.  the  amount  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  as  limited  by  that  section 
or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  pursuant  to  that  section  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  In  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

"Sbc.  205.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal, reductions  in  obllgaUons  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  UUe 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  fiUing  vacan- 
cies. Insofar  as  pracUcal,  reducUons  in  ob- 
Ugations  for  construcUon  \mder  this  title 
may  be  made  by  stretching  out  the  time 
schedule  of  starting  new  projects  and  per- 
forming on  contracts  so  as  not  to  require  the 
elimination  of  new  construction  starts. 

"Sbc.  206.  The  amoiuit  of  any  appropriation 
or  authorization  which  (1)  la  unused  because 
of  the  limitation  on  obligations  Imposed  by 
section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title  and  (2)  would 
not  be  av.allable  for  use  after  June  SO,  1968, 
shall  be  used  only  for  such  purposes  and  in 
such  manner  and  amoimt  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress." 

Geobce  Mahon, 
Michael  J.  Kiewan, 
Jamie  L.  Whittki*, 
John  J.  Roonet, 

EdWAHD  P.  BOLAND. 

William  H.  Natcher, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

AMENDMENTS    IN    DISAGREEMKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  1  Unee 
5  and  6.  strike  out  "November  23,  1967  "  and 
Insert  "November  15,  1967." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Ma  HON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "December 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  2:  On  page  1,  line 
6,  strike  out  aU  after  "1967"  over  to,  and 
Including  line  13  on  page  3. 

MOTION    OrmXD    BT    MR.    MABON    OF   TEXAS 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Maron  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment 
insert: 

"TITLE    H REDUCTIONS    IN    OBLIGATIONS    AND 

EXPENDITURES 

"Sec.  201.  In  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting InflaUon,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  into  account 
action  on  appropriation  bills  to  date,  Federal 
Obligations  and  expenditures  in  controllable 
in-ograms  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 


December  11,  1967 


December  11,  1967 
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t^luced  by  no  less  than  «g  billion  and  U 
billion,  respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requeau.  The  limitations  hereafter 
nequired  are  necessary  for  that  purpose 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  ExecuUM 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  incur  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  the  lesser  of 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obllga- 
tlonal authority  in  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  appropriation  acte  or  other  laws  or 
"(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducW 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligaUonli 
for  such  department  or  agency  in  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by— 

"(1)  2  percent  of  the  amount  included  in 
such  estimate  for  personal  compensation  and 
benefits,  plus 

"(U)  10  percent  of  the  amount  Included 
In  such  estimate  for  objects  other  than 
personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"obllgaUonal  authority"  and  "budget  esti- 
mate of  obUgatlons"  include  authority  de- 
rived from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  obUgations  to  be  incurred  pur- 
suant to,  appropriations  and  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  in  advance  of  appro- 
priations. 

"(c)  The  references  In  this  section  to 
budget  estimates  of  obUgattons  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  In  the  Budget  Ap- 
pendix for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  16,  90th  Congress,  Ist  Session),  a« 
amended  during  the  first  session  of  the  90tli 
Congress. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shaU  not  apply 
to  ObUgatlons  for  (1)  permanent  appropri- 
ations, (2)  trust  fimds.  (3)  items  Included 
under  the  heading  "relatively  uncontrol- 
lable in  the  table  appearing  on  page  14  of 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House 
Doctmient  No.  15,  Part  1,  00th  Congress,  1st 
Session),  and  other  Items  required  by  law 
In  the  fiscal  year  1968,  or  (4)  programs, 
projects,  or  purposes,  not  exceeding  $300,- 
000,000  In  the  aggregate,  determined  by  the 
President  to  be  vital  to  the  national  In- 
terest or  sectirity,  except  that  no  program, 
project,  or  purpose  shall  be  funded  In  excess 
of  amounts  approved  therefor  by  Congress. 
"(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied 
as  to  require  a  reduction  in  obligations  for 
national  defense  exceeding  10  percent  of  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  (excluding  spe- 
cial Vietnam  costs)  requested  In  the  Budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Documents 
Nos.  15,  Part  1,  and  18),  as  amended  during 
the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress:  Pro- 
dded, That  the  President  may  exemot  from 
the  operation  of  this  title  any  obligations 
for  national  defense  which  he  deems  to  be 
essential  for  the  purposes  of  national  de- 
fense. 

"Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which  ( 1 )  the  amount  of  ob- 
ligations Is  limited  by  section  202(a)  (2)  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant, 
apportionment,  or  other  distribution  of 
funds  among  recipients  is  required  to  be 
determined  by  application  of  a  formula  in- 
volving the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  distribution,  the 
amoimt  avaUable  for  obligation  as  limited 
by  that  section  or  as  determined  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  pursuant  to  that 
section  shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  in 
the  application  of  the  formula. 

"Sec.  206.  To  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cal, reductions  In  obligations  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  filling  vacan- 
cies. Insofar  as  practical,  reductions  in  ob- 
ligations for  construction  under  this  title 
may  be  made  by  stretching  out  the  time 
schedule  of  starting  new  projects  and  per- 
forming on  contracts  so  as  not  to  tequire 
the  elimination  of  new  construetioD  stacrta. 
"3mc.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropiia- 
tion  or  authorizatian  which   (1)    la  unuaad 


because  of  the  limitation  on  obUgatlons  Im- 
posed by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title  and 
(2)  would  not  be  avaUable  for  use  after 
June  30,  1968,  shall  be  used  only  for  such 
purposes  and  in  such  manner  and  amount  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  90th  Congress." 


The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  888,  as  Members  know, 
is  the  continuing  resolution  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  on  October  18. 
As  passed  by  the  House  on  that  date,  the 
continuing  resolution  carried  a  number 
of  economy  provisions  which  provided 
for  many  sharp  reductions  In  expendi- 
tures. 

This  prof>osal  went  to  the  other  body, 
and  the  other  body  rejected  all  of  the 
proposals  in  the  continuing  resolution  of 
the  House,  Including  the  date  of  effec- 
tiveness and  also  the  economy  reduc- 
tions. 

We  went  to  conference,  then,  with  the 
other  body,  and  we  met  six  times.  We 
made  no  headway.  We  were  deadlocked. 
The  House  conferees  Insisted  on  making 
sharp  reductions  in  both  obhgational  au- 
thority and  expenditures.  We  could  not 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  other 
body. 

Finally,  last  week  we  did  achieve  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  and  the  amend- 
ment which  has  just  been  presented  pro- 
vides for  certain  economy  actions  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  conferees  of 
both  Houses. 

I  should  point  out  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  Congress  has  already — 
in  13  bills  enacted — reduced  appropria- 
tions by  about  $4.6  billion.  It  Is  expected 
that  on  the  supplemental  bill — largely 
for  antipoverty  programs — and  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  further  reductions  will 
be  made  in  appropriations,  which  would 
bring  the  total  for  the  year  to  something 
close  to  $6  billion. 

EJTECT    OF    ECONOMY    PROVISIONS 

Now,  what  does  the  proposal  which  is 
before  us  today  do?  We  have  yet  to  act 
in  conference,  of  course,  on  the  foreign 
aid  appropriation  bill  and  the  antipov- 
erty appropriations,  so  what  does  this  do 
to  the  other  programs? 

It  simply  says  that  there  shall  be  a 
reduction  in  obligations  for  each  civilian 
department  and  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment equal  to  2  percent  of  the  amount 
included  In  the  1968  budget  for  that  de- 
partment or  agency  for  personnel  com- 
pensation and  benefits,  plus  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  budget  request 
for  all  other  controllable  Items.  The  sum 
of  the  two  amounts — 2  percent  for  per- 
sonnel and  10  percent  for  all  other 
items — Is  the  reduction  required  of  each 
agency.  In  the  Defense  Department,  all 
items  connected  with  the  war  In  Vietnam 
are  exempted  and  a  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent is  made  In  total  obligations  for  all 
other  programs. 

It  is  also  provided  that  in  any  instance 
in  which  an  agency  has  been  cut  by  con- 
gressional actions  by  an  amount  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cut  for  that  agency  under 
the  "2  percent  plus  10  percent"  formula, 
the  congressional  action  governs  and  no 
further  cut  is  imposed  by  the  resolution. 
These  cuts  would  be  assigned,  as  I 


said,  to  each  agency  and  each  depart- 
ment of  the  Government.  We  would  not 
go  into  each  appropriation  item  within 
a  department  or  agency  but  we  would  as- 
sign these  reductions  to  each  depart- 
ment and  to  each  Government  agency. 

Programs  such  as  those  for  veterans, 
others  of  a  like  nature,  interest  on  the 
debt,  and  so  forth,  many  of  which  are 
considered  as  relatively  uncontrollable, 
are  necessarily  excluded.  But  with  a 
blanket  approach  such  as  this  and  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  give  some  leeway  to  the  Execu- 
tive. So  a  provision  is  included,  in  the 
amendment  to  the  resolution  which  has 
been  read,  which  provides  for  exemptions 
which  could  be  applied  by  the  President 
to  the  extent  of  $300  million  throughout 
all  of  the  agencies  of  the  Government. 

So  it  is  felt  that  even  with  thi-,  reduc- 
tion It  should  be  possible  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  administer  the  proposal  without 
doing  irreparable  injury  to  any  worth- 
while measure  or  program.  This  measure 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  appropriations  of  very  roughly 
$3  billion  plus.  This  would  bring  to  more 
than  $9  billion  the  reduction  in  the 
President's  January  budget,  which  is 
something  that,  insofar  as  I  know,  has 
not  been  achieved  by  the  Congress  for 
many,  many  years.  So  this  would  be  more 
or  less  a  landmark  action  by  the  Con- 
gress from  the  standpoint  of  reducing 
obllgatlonal  authority. 

EXPLANATION  OF  CONTERENCE  ECONOMY 
PROPOSED 

The  Statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  contains  a  summary 
of  the  provisions  proposed.  I  will  include 
that  summary  in  the  Record  at  this 
point : 

The  conference  agreement  to  be  submitted 
in  a  motion  to  be  offered  in  the  House  is 
estimated  to  result  in  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  $4.1  bUllon  below  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  1968  by 
reducing  budgeted  obUgatlons  in  that  fiscal 
year  by  not  less  than  (9  billion.  These  are 
reductions  from  the  budget  amounts,  and 
thus  Include — in  the  case  of  the  t9  billion — 
the  1968  obligations  that  will  be  reduced 
by  reason  of  the  expected  cuts  by  Congress 
of  close  to  (6  bUllon  in  new  appropriation 
requests.  And  the  $4.1  billion  expenditure  re- 
duction figure  would  also  thus  Include  the 
effect  of  congressional  appropriation  reduc- 
tions— of  about  $1.5  billion  to  date  and  per- 
haps $1.9  to  $2.0  bUllon  when  the  two  ap- 
propriation bills  still  pending  are  cleared. 
Of  course,  the  expenditure  savings  not 
reaUzed  in  fiscal  1968  from  the  close  to  $6 
blUlon  cut  would  be  realized  in  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

For  the  most  part,  the  specific  substitute 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  Is  that 
language  which  was  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration on  November  29  as  title  n  of  the 
proposed  Tax  Surcharge  and  Expenditure 
Reduction  Act  legislation.  Certain  perfecting 
amendments  were  agreed  to  in  conference, 
but  the  basic  thrust  of  the  administration's 
proposal  has  been  maintained. 

The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  in  confer- 
ence would  establish  a  mandatory  reduction 
in  the  ObUgatlons  of  each  civilian  department 
and  agency  of  the  executive  branch  in  fiscal 
1968  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of 
obligations  estimated  in  the  budget  for  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits,  plxia  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  estimated 
budget  obligations  for  other  controllable 
Items.  Where  Congress  has  reduced  the  ap- 


propriations of  a  department  or  agency  by 
more  than  the  amounts  specified  in  the 
2-plus-lO-percent  formiUa,  the  more  restric- 
tive congressional  action  would  prevail. 

The  substitute  as  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence is  specific  as  to  amounts  of  reductions 
to  be  made  at  the  depsirtment  or  agency 
level.  The  allocation  of  the  reductions  vHthin 
the  various  departments  and  agencies  would 
be  determined  by  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  and  would  be  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President.  Personnel 
reductions  are  not  absolutely  mandatory,  al- 
though undoubtedly  in  many  cases  reduc- 
tions wUl  be  made  in  civilian  compensation 
costs.  Departments  and  agencies  may  choose 
to  cut  other  expenses  an  amount  equal  to 
2  percent  of  personal  services  estimates  and 
maintain  personnel  levels.  Of  course,  no  in- 
dividual employee's  salary  wUl  be  reduced 
by  the  operation  of  this  title. 

Under  the  substitute  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees,  budgeted  obUgatlons  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  wUl  be  reduced  by  an 
amoimt  equal  to  10  percent  at  the  ne>w  obll- 
gatlonal authority  for  non-Vietnam  purpoeee. 
It  is  anticipated  that  funds  realized  by  the 
resultant  defense*  savings  and  postpone- 
ments wUl  be  utilized  to  cover  added  ex- 
penditures expected  to  be  needed  dtirlng  the 
fiscal  year  1968  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  Fur- 
ther, the  substitute  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this 
title  any  obligations  for  naticMud  defense 
which  he  deems  to  be  essential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  national  defense. 

As  is  generaUy  true  in  all  such  broadly 
based  proposals,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  anrf  to  in- 
troduce some  discretionary  adminlEtratlve 
flexibility,  so  as  to  prevent  xinintended  harm- 
ful consequences  in  some  instances.  Accord- 
ingly, the  substitute  language  agreed  upon 
provides  that  the  reduction  provisions  sbaU 
not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  Permanent  appropriations  (such  as 
interest); 

(2)  Trust  fimds  (social  security,  etc.); 

(3)  Items  included  in  the  budget  as  "rela- 
tively uncontrollable"  including,  among 
others — 

(a)  Veterans  pensions,  compensation,  and 
Insurance, 

(b)  Public  assistance  grants, 

(c)  Farm  price  supports, 

(d)  Postal  public  service  costs  and  revenue 
deficit. 

(e)  Health  Insurance  payments  to  trust 
funds. 

(/)   The  legislative  and  Judiciary  branches, 
(ff)   Interest   (largely  public  debt);  and 

(4)  Programs,  projects  or  purposes,  the  sum 
total  of  which  may  not  exceed  $300  million, 
which  the  President  may  exempt  upon  his 
determination  that  such  exemption  is  vital 
to  the  national  mterest  or  security,  except 
that  no  program,  project,  or  purpose  shall 
be  funded  in  excess  of  amounts  approved 
therefor  by  Congress. 

The  substitute  language  of  the  resolution 
agreed  upon  further  provides  that,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practical,  reductions  in 
obligations  for  personnel  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  not  fiUlng  vacancies,  and  that  re- 
ductions in  obligations  for  construction  be 
accomplished,  insofar  as  practical,  by  stretch- 
ing out  time  schedules  of  starting  new 
projects  and  performing  on  contracts  so  as 
not  to  preclude  new  construction  starts. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that,  insofar 
as  practical,  reductions  made  under  this 
title  shall  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  to 
maintain  the  level  of  operation  of  any  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1968  at  not  lees  than  that 
maintained  in  the  fiscal  year  1967,  except 
where  otherwise  provided  in  the  1968  appro- 
priation bUls  or  other  acts  of  Congress. 


A  more  detailed  list  of  "uncontrollable 
accounts"  as  set  forth  on  page  14  of 
the  budget  for  1968  follows: 
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"TTwcONTSOIiABLB"  ACCdUHTS 

Legislative  Branch. 
The  Judiciary. 

WUtne  AFPKOPSIAZXD  TO  TBM  PKESISXMT 

Dlaaater  relief. 
Asian.  Development  Bank. 
Investment    in    Inter-Amertcan    Develoo- 
ment  Tt»ri^  '^ 

SubBcrlptlon  to  the  International  OeveloD- 
ment  Aaaodatlon. 

DKPAKTMXNT   OF  AGRICXn.TTn« 

Sugar  Act  program. 

Conservation  reserve  program. 

Commodity  Credit  CorporaUon:  Reim- 
bursement for  net  realized  losaefl;  military 
housing,  barter  and  exchange;  National  Wool 
Act;  research  to  Increase  domesUc  consump- 
tlon  of  farm  commodltlae:  export  credit  sales 
program;  bartered  materials  for  supplemenui 
stockpile. 

DKPASTMXNT  OW  COMICESCX 

Maritane— Operating-dlfrerentlal  subsidies 
(liquidation  of  contract  authorizaUon ) . 
DKPAimcETrr  of  health,  edttcation,  awd 

WELFARE 

Grants  for  rehabUluUon  services  and  fa- 
cilities. 

Retired  pay  for  commissioned  officers. 

Payment  to  trust  fimds  for  health  lns\ir- 
ance  for  the  aged. 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  military  serv- 
ice credits. 

GranU  to  States  for  pubUc  assistance. 

DEPABTlCEirT  OF  HOUSINO  AND  T7RBAIT 
OEVXLOPICElfT 

Low-rent    public    housing — Annnni 
tnbatlons. 
Federal  Housing  Administration  fund. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands. 
Range  improvements. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  permanent 
appropriations. 
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Bureau  of  Indian  Affaiia  other  miscellane- 
ous appropriations. 

Internal  revenue  collections  for  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 

Administration  of  Prlbilof  Islands. 

Promote  and  develop  nshery  products  and 
research  pertaining  to  American  fisheries. 

Appalachian  region  fish  and  wildlife  res- 
toration projects. 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  con- 
servation. 

Payment  to  Alaska  from  PrlbUof  Islands 
fund. 

Federal  aid  in  fish  restoraUon  and  man- 
agement. 

Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoration. 
National  wildlife  refuge  fund. 

DKPARTICENT    OF    LABOR 

Unemployment  c(»npensatlon  for  Federal 
employees  and  ex-servicemen. 

Claims  and  expenses,  employees'  compen- 
sation. 

POST    OFFICE    DEPARTMENT 

Contributions  to  the  postal  fund. 

DEPARTMEITT    OF    STATS 

Contributions   to   international 
tions. 


CIVU.    AERONAUTICS   BOARD 


organ  Iza- 


con- 


DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard — Retired  pay  of  commissioned 
officers. 

TXEA8I7BT    DEPARTMENT 

Claims.  Judgmente.  and  relief  acts. 
Interest  on  uninvested  fxmds. 
Refunding    internal    revenue    collections 
Interest. 

Internal    revenue    collections    for    Puerto 
Rico. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt. 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

Compensation  and  pensions. 
Readjustment  benefits. 
Veterans  insurance  and  indemnities. 
Veterans  reop>ened  Insurance  fund. 
Veterans  special  term  Insurance  fund. 
Servicemen's  group  life  insurance  fund. 


Payments  to  air  carriers   (IlquldatloD  u 
contract  an  th  cxizatlon ) . 

CIVIL    SERVICE   CXJMMISSION 

Payments  to  trust  funds. 

BMAT.I.    Bt7SINSS8    ASSOCIATION 

Disaster  loan  fund. 

Prepkared  by  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  iw 
cember  4. 19fi7. 

All  Members  know  that  when  you  re- 
duce appropriations  you  do  not  reduce 
spending  by  the  same  amount  bi  the 
same  year.  There  Is  a  rough  rule  ol 
thumb  as  to  the  whole  budget  that  only 
about  70  perceni  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  a  given  year  will  be  expended  in 
that  same  year.  The  remainder  Is  car- 
rled  over  for  expenditure  on  long-range 
type  programs  for  future  years. 

So  what  we  do  here  with  this  Joint  res- 
olution Is  to  wrap  up  the  economy  flght 
and  end  temporarily,  imtll  next  session, 
the  battle  on  spending.  And  we  say  that 
those  of  us  who  believe  In  economy  have 
put  our  foot  down,  for  this  session  of 
the  Congress,  and  we  wUl  reduce  ap- 
propriations or  obUgatlons  in  excess  of  $9 
billion  and  will  reduce  spending  below 
the  President's  budget,  that  Is,  his  pres- 
ent forecast — the  one  given  to  the  Con- 
gress on  November  29— by  more  than  $4 
billion. 

The  following  table  compares  the  ob- 
ligation and  expenditures  in  the  Jan- 
uary budget  as  revised  in  August,  the 
total  reqiUrements  based  on  estimates 
on  November  29,  the  reductions  under 
the  2-percent-to-lO-percent  formula  and 
the  revised  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
It  also  shows  the  application  of  the  cut 
to  controllable  civilian   and  non-Viet- 


nam defense  programs 

1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  D(PENDITURES  (JANUARY  BUDCET  AS  REVISED  NOV.  29) 
|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


January  bodstt  as  revised 
m  August 


Additional  estimated 
requirements 


Total  requirements 


Controllable  civilian  progranis 

Oafense  non-Vietmw. 

Foreign  assistance  miUtary 


Obligationt      Expenditure»      ObWptiorB      ExpwclitBras      Obl.gatrans      Eipendrttires 


Reduction  by  Z-and  lO-percenI 
provisions 


Revised  estimate 


38.4 

54.1 
.6 


22.2 

50.4 
.8 


-0.3 


Obligations      Expenditures      Obligations      Expenditures 


Subtotal _ 

Defense  Vietnam .._.. 

UncoatTollalkla  civilian  programs. 
Pafticipatioe  sales    public  eatarpris* 
hinds  etc 


93.1 
20.8 
3a5 

1.1 


Total. 


73.4 
21.9 
45.5 

-4.3 


38L1 

22.2 

54.1 

50.4 

.6 

.8 

-3.6 

-5.4 

-.1 


-2.1 
-2.0 


-.3 

-1-10 
+1.7 


+2.0 
'+1.7 


92.8 
23.8 
32.2 

1.1 


145.5 


136.5 


»+4.4 


73.4 
23.9 
47.2 

-4.3 


34.5 

48.7 

.5 


20.1 
48.4 

.8 


-9.1 


'  See  Hm  totkimng  table: 


+3.7 


149.9 


'140.2 


83.7 
23.8 
32.2 

1.1 


69.3 

23.9 

»47.2 

-4.3 


-9.1 


-4.1 


140.8 


«» 136.1 


Pn  millions  of  doUars] 


CCC:  Price  support  program 

MEW* 

Payments  to  trast  funds  for  heaftli  insurance 
Psblle  assistance  grants _ 

Treasury:  Interest  of  pub.cdet>t '".'..S. 

JfA- Compensation,  pensions,  and  miiumeitSZVJiVJ'.ll. 


Amount 
672 

217 
475 
200 

127 
49 


Todi.. 


« These  figures  vary  slightly  Iroo  BudVeVBureM'tablesduito'rogiidifi 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  we  could 
achieve  in  the  conference  with  the  other 
body.  It  was  this  or  nothing.  It  was  this, 
or  a  continuation  of  the  stalemate  that 
began  In  the  middle  of  October  of  this 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  conferees  that  we  should 
not  go  away  and  leave  an  economy  pro- 
posal hanging.  It  was  considered  by  a 
majority  of  the  conferees  that  we  should 
act  responsibly.  We  interpreted  respon- 


1,740 


'These  figures  do  not  include  an  estimated  additional  (544  000  000  of  xr^niihi^, 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 

^rrr^J^l^^f^l  *■!!  ^""^i '"'""' »"  Treasury  borrowings) "^M 

REA  revolving  fund  and  user  charges                                            «?, 

Interior,  power  marVeting  revolving  funds            ii 

Beauty -safety  activities  and  forest  and  public  land' bielnvVvs' ""  17I 

Traasury,  mint  revolving  fund                                oignwayi yjl 

Interfund  transaction  adjustmerrts  (ni(y.../////~.'.'.'.'.'.'.',\\\', 7 


slble  action  as  bringing  back  home  re- 
solution of  the  controversy.  We  did  not 
get  what  we  had  in  the  original  economy 
provision;  no  more  than  the  original 
economy  recommendation  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  achieved. 
As  the  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
on  October  18.  when  the  original  econ- 
omy provision  was  pending  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
would  have  cat  about  $1.5  WUlon,  and 


544 

I  shall  not  go  Into  the  details  of  that 
proposed  cut  at  tills  point.  However,  there 
was  a  substitute  offered  here  on  the  floor 
on  October  18  and  agreed  to  which 
changed  that.  But,  now,  do  we  want  to 
go  home,  insofar  as  this  proposal  is  con- 
cerned, without  having  taken  final  and 
definite  action  thereon,  or  do  we  want 
to  obtain  something  by  way  of  further 
reductions? 

Mr.  Speaker,  af  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
a  continuing  resolution  with  the  compro- 
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mlse  economy  provisions  in  the  pending 
motion  has  been  difficult  to  attain.  It  has 
been  long  sought  by  the  House  conferees 
in  Senate-House  conferences.  We  met  six 
times  over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  We 
searched;  we  explored;  we  considered. 
We  traveled  a  long  and  tortuous  road  to 
reach  this  agreement  which  presents  to 
you  a  set  of  rather  specific  economies. 

H.J.  BES.   888   AS   rr  PASSED  THE  HOXTSE 

The  original  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  which  was  approved  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Hoi!se  for  action,  provided 
for  sharp  reductions  in  Government  per- 
sonnel, a  10-percent  reduction  in  re- 
search and  development  funds,  and  the 
absorption  of  $625  million  in  pay  in- 
creases for  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  economies  were  considerable 
and  they  were  rather  well  pinpointed. 

The  resolution  in  this  form  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  House  and  it  was  struck 
out  on  a  rollcall  vote  In  favor  of  a  sub- 
stitute proposal.  The  vote  came  on  Octo- 
ber 18  and  the  substitute  was  approved 
by  239  for  and  164  against. 

The  substitute  was  adopted  without 
any  of  the  usual  formal  background 
hearings,  and  so  forth.  At  the  time  the 
House  voted  on  the  measiu-e  on  October 
18.  the  actual  effect  which  would  have 
resulted,  by  program  and  activity.  In  the 
event  the  provision  was  enacted  Into  law 
was  not  known  with  any  degree  of  preci- 
sion or  reliability.  Since  that  time,  the 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  studied  and 
researched  and  the  House  is  entitled  to 
know  what  our  best  calculations  are  as  to 
what  the  effect  would  have  been,  In  more 


detail,  of  the  enactment  into  law  of  the 
economy  provisions  of  the  House  version 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

The  239  Members  who  voted  for  the 
House  substitute  to  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation and  those  who  voted 
against  the  substitute  are  entitled  to 
know  its  effects.  It  is  now  calculated  that, 
had  the  House  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  888  been  enacted.  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  have  been  reduced  by 
some  $7  billion.  Including  cuts  already 
made  or  anticipated  in  appropriation 
bills.  The  effect  of  the  substitute  would 
be  to  make  additional  expenditure  cuts 
in  the  sum  of  about  $5.2  billion. 

The  House  Appropriations  Conmiittee 
recommendations  of  October  16.  which 
were  rejected,  would  have  provided  ex- 
penditure reductions  of  some  $1.5  billion 
over  and  above  appropriation  bill  reduc- 
tions. 

The  substitute  version  of  the  contin- 


uing resolution  viras  far  from  perfect  but 
it  would  have  achieved  additional  econ- 
omies. But  I  would  point  out  that  the 
economies  which  would  be  achieved  in 
the  substitute  conference  agreement  in 
the  pending  motion  total  $2.6  billion  be- 
yond those  already  made  in  the  13  ap- 
propriation bills  enacted.  Of  course,  we 
are  going  to  make  additional  savings  in 
the  two  bills  still  pending,  foreign  aid 
and  anti-poverty. 

COMPAHISON  or  ECONOMT  PROPOSALS 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  table  showing  the  approximate 
effect  of  the  reductions  reconunended  by 
the  committee  on  October  16  and  a  tab- 
ulation of  the  reductions  which  might 
have  been  achieved  by  the  October  18 
substitute  over  and  above  the  reductions 
made  in  the  regular  appropriations  proc- 
ess, as  compared  with  the  reductions 
made  by  the  motion  now  before  the 
House: 

APPROXIMATION  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  DOLLAR  VALUE  OF  THE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AS  REPORTED  FROM  COMMinEE  ON 

APPROPRIATIONS,  OCT.  16,  1967 


Section 


Rough  value 
(gross) 


Credit  cuts  made 
in  the  regular 
iMils  by  House 


Residual 
value  computed 


3.  Civilian  personnel  costs,  5  percent  from  the  budget  estimates 

(with  exceptions) $900,000,000 

Defense,  excluding  Southeast  Asia 300,000  000 

Nondefense 600]  000^000 

4.  Cost  of  increased  civilian  pay  absorb  all  oi  it  (House  version) ....  625  000  000 
b.  Research  and  development,  10  percent  from  the  budget  estimates 

(with  limited  exceptions) 1,325,000.000 

De'ense 340,000  000 

Nondefense 985,000,000 

To" 2.850,000,000 


-$340,000,000 

-166.000,000 
-174.000,000 


-1.000.000.000 

-164.000.000 
-836.000,000 

-1.340.000,000 


$560,000,000 

134,000,000 
426,000,000 

625, 000, 000 

325,000,000 

176,000,000 
149,000,000 

1.510,000,000 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  (HJ.  RES.  888)-ESTI MATED  EXPENDITURE  REDUCTIONS 
iln  thousands  of  dollars| 


Agency 


Fiscal  1967  actual 
administrative 

bMint 
expenditures 


Fiscal  1968  adminis- 
trative budget 
eipenditares, 

(executive  estimates, 
Nov.  29,  1967) 


Estimate  of 
expenditure 
changes  made 
by  appropriation 
bills 


Approximate  additional 
•xpenditire  reductions 
by  HJ.  Res.  888  as 
passed  by  House 
Oct  18 


Expenditure  reductions 
i*  coatareaca  agree- 
ment above  those 
made  in  appropriation 
bills 


Legislative  branch 

Jadiciary 

Executive  Olice  of  lh«  Prasident-TIIlIIIl""        1 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President " 

Department  o(  Agricufture 

Department  of  Commerce 

Defense,  military 

Oalaiise,  civil 

HeaHh,  Education,  and  Weltara_..I.ri 21 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 

Interior 

lostice JIW 

Latwr 

Post  Office 

State :":::"":::~::::::::::::;:r:::'~ — 

Transportation ..„„ . 

Treasury I.I"""I 

Atomic  Energy  Commission "I. ..""""" 

General  Services  Administration I. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

Veterans*  Administration ,,,.. 

Other  independent  agencies mrilllll 

District  ol  Columbia „ 

Interfund  transactions "    " 

Sec.  203(4)  (the  $300,000,000  oi>ligalion  aMmpdon  nmrttY. 

Subtotal 

Special  allowances: 

Pay  increases 

Shortfall  in  asset  salas 

Contingencies 


249.679 

87.09I 

27.776 

4.097,896 

S,n7.133 

7$C6«9 

87,570.472 

1,342.601 

10.800.979 

520,348 

1,509,924 

4ai,aH 

506.425 
1, 182, 581 

410. 7K 

1.468,065 

14,538,932 

2,264,017 

678,956 
5,425,597 
6^194.507 

465,947 

83,601 

-674,878 


269,564 

95,887 

28,204 

5,089.202 

7,152.805 

99^865 

74. 3001000 

1.465,101 

12.938,9n 

607,696 

1,661,263 

4S0.79C 

555.780 

606,218 

422.866 

1.503.660 

15, 345. 880 

2,385.000 

710.480 

5,300,000 

6,330.000 

559,458 

126,760 

-«81.957 


-400 

-2,300 

+2,300 

-400i000 

-50.000 

-32.700 

-688.000 

—8,000 

-^800 

-461000 

-41.800 

-7.500 

-11,200 

-56,000 

-3.200 

-74,700 

-6,600 

-3,000 

-7,300 

—385^000 

-1.800 

-22,000 

-COOO 


-19,485 
-6.440 
-2,728 

-51, 102 
-«00,306 
-169.513 
-525.028 
-107,262 
-893. 751 
-388,671 
-108,232 

-34,108 

-24.664 


(0 


-^870 


-77.713 
-24.194 


-55^022 
-37. 159 


-234,000 

-2,300 

-1.312,000 

-27,000 

-364,200 

-100.000 

-18.200 

-2,500 

-3,800 

-2.000 

-6.800 

-10^300 

-23,400 

-77,000 

-27, 700 

-90,000 

-78,200 

-181.600 

C) 


+150,000 


125,731,989 


ToUI. 


Adjusted  to  reflect  estimates  on  2  appropriations  not  yet  passed: 

OEO  (final  supplemental  rough  approximation) 

Foreign  assistance  (rough  approximatioii).— 


12^  731.  S 


13^222.500 

1.000.000 
75a  000 
300.000 

144272,500 


Adjusted  total  (total,  $4,100,000,000). 


-1,899,000 


-1,809,000 

-200,000 

-200,000 

-1.401,000 


-3,134,248 

-1,000,000 
-75a  000 
-300.000 

-5^184,248 


-2,411,000 


-2,411.000 

+8aooo 

+134  000 
-2.621.000 


>  Reflected  in  figures  for  otli«r  Indepandant 
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I  would  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  estimated  additional  reductions  from 
the  President's  budget  expenditure  esti- 
mates which  would  have  been  made  by 
the  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  18. 

For  examples : 

An  additional  cut  of  $600,306,000  In 
Agricxilture  Department  programs. 

An  additional  cut  of  $107,262,000  on  the 
Corps  of  Engineers-Rivers  and  Harbors, 
and  so  forth. 

An  additional  cut  of  $893,751,000  in 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funds 
for  health,  school  support,  and  so  forth. 

An  additional  cut  of  $388,671,000  in 
Housing  and  Urban  Development's  vari- 
ous urban  aid  programs. 

An  additional  cut  of  $108,232,000  in 
Interior  programs. 

An  additional  cut  of  $77,713,000  In 
atomic  energy  funds. 

An  additional  cut  of  $169,513,000  in 
the  Commerce  Department. 

"CONTROIXABLZ"    ITEMS    OR    PBOGRAMS 

I  will  Insert  a  more  detailed  list  of  the 
many  items  that  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  reduction  In  the  discretion  of  the 
department  and  agency  heads  under 
House  Joint  Resolution  888  as  passed  by 
the  House  on  October  18.  It  is  impossible 
to  state  with  complete  accuracy  a  precise 
item-by-item  allocation  of  the  reductions 
which  might  have  been  made  by  depart- 
ment and  agency  heads  in  assigning  the 
required  reductions.  However,  items  sub- 
ject to  possible  reduction  In  the  several 
agencies  and  departments  are  listed  be- 
low: 

AREAS    OF    POSSIBLE    REDTICTION    IN    1968    ESTI- 
MATED   EXPENDITDRES    BY    H.    J.    ReS.    888    AS 

Passed  bt^Hottse,  October  18,  1967 
Le^slatlve  branch. 

The  Judiciary  (excluding  retired  pay). 
Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

TUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRKSIDEirr 

Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  (exclud- 
ing loans) ,  military  assistance,  economic  as- 
sistance (excluding  loans),  other. 

DEPARTMENT    OF   ACRICULTDRE 

Research  and  pest  control  programs,  State 
experiment  stations,  extension  services,  soil 
conservation  programs  (Including  Pi.  566 
watershed  program),  special  milk  program, 
school  lunch  program,  food  stamp  program, 
section  32  programs.  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Sugar  Act  program,  Agrlcultxiral  Con- 
servation Program  (ACP),  Cropland  Adjust- 
ment Program  (CAP).  Foreign  Assistance 
Program*  (PX.  480),  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (including  community  development 
programs),  other. 

COMMERCE   DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  the  Census;  Economic  Develop- 
ment Assistance  (excluding  loans);  promo- 
tion of  Industry  and  Commerce;  Weather 
Bureau  (excluding  retired  pay;)i  Patent 
Office;  Maritime  Administration;  other. 

Defense,  Military  (excluding  military  & 
retired  pay  and  Southeast  Asia) . 

Defense,  Civil  (excluding  Panama  Canal 
Company). 

HEALTH,   EDUCATION,   AND  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

Pood  and  Dnig  Administration;  Office  of 
Education  (excluding  loans) ; '  Vocational  Re- 


«Now  designated  as  "Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration"  which  in- 
cludes Weather  Bureau,  Coast  &  Geodetic 
Survey,  and  Central  Radio  PiopagaUon 
Laboratory — formerly  in  Bureau  of  Standards. 

'Includes  funds  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary   education,    impacted   areas,    liigber 


hablUtatlon  Administration;  Public  Health 
Service  (excluding  retired  pay) ;»  Grants  for 
Maternal  and  Clilld  Welfare:  Other,  Welfare 
Administration:  Other. 

HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  DITARTMEMT 

Urban  renewal  programs;  low-rent  public 
housing;  urban  mass  transportation;  open 
space  land  programs;  water  and  sewer  facili- 
ties;  city  demonstration  programs;   other. 

INTERIOR     DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (excluding  loans) ; 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation;  Geological 
Survey  (excluding  loans) ;  Bureau  of  Mines; 
National  Park  Service;  FUh  and  Wildlife  (ex- 
cluding loans);  Water  pollution  control; 
Other. 

JUSTICE     DEPARTMENT 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Inmilgra- 
Uon  and  Naturalization  Service;  Federal 
Prison  Systems;  Other. 

LABOR     DEPARTMENT 

Manpower  development  and  training;  La- 
bor-management relations;  Wage  and  Hour 
Division;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  Other. 

STATE     DEPARTMENT 

Administration  of  foreign  affairs;  Contri- 
butions to  international  organizations;  Edu- 
cation exchange;  Other. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  (excluding 
weapons  program ) . 

General  Services  Administration. 

OTHER     INDEPENDENT     AGENCIES 

National  Science  Foundation;  Selective 
Service  System;  U.S.  Information  Agency; 
Water  Resources  Council. 

District  of  Columbia. 

SPECIAL   ALLOWANCES 

Civilian  and  military  pay  increases;  Short 
fall  in  asset  sales;  Contingencies. 

EXPENDITURE    LIMITATIONS 

The  very  able  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio,  Frank  Bow.  pro- 
poses to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  place  an  overall  unallocated  cell- 
ing on  total  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  As  I  imderstand  It,  his  proposal 
would  further  reduce  expenditures  In  the 
fiscal  year  by  an  additional  $1,600,000,000 
more  than  the  reductions  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

My  friend  from  Ohio  is  Interested  in 
expenditure  ceilings.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  at  the  present  time  the  book- 
keeping in  the  Federal  Government  Is 
based  on  obligations.  At  the  end  of  this 
month,  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
have  passed.  It  Is  not  reasonably  possible 
to  establish  the  physical  bookkeeping  ma- 
chinery necessary  to  place  meaningful 
expenditure  controls  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  pending  resolution  at  this 
time  would  only  appear  on  the  surface 
to  be  a  vote  for  a  further  reduction.  It 
would,  in  view  of  the  practicalities  of  the 
congressional  situation,  be  a  vote  for  no 
reduction  at  aU.  My  point  is  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  agreement  at  this 
time  for  further  reductions  In  a  House - 
Senate  conference  and  the  peusage  of 


any  further  economy  resolution  would  be 
jeopardized. 


educational  activities,  vocational  education, 
libraries  and  community  services,  and  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped. 

'Includes  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
HiU-Bvirton  hospital  construction,  commu- 
nity health  services,  disease  prevention  and 
environmental  control,  Indian  health  activi- 
ties, and  mental  health  programs. 


EXPENDITURX   TREND 

I  Should  add,  however,  that  even  with 
the  reductions  which  Congress  ha« 
achieved  this  year  In  expenditures,  in- 
cluding the  $4.1  billion  reduction  con- 
templated by  the  pending  motion,  we 
must  face  up  to  the  sobering  and  disturb- 
ing fact  that  budget  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1968  are  estimated  to  exceed  ex- 
penditures In  1967  by  as  much  as  $10  5 
bllUon. 

Of  course,  the  war  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  increase,  but  the  American 
people  need  to  be  aware  of  the  sharp  up- 
ward trend  in  Federal  spending. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon]  for  yielding  to  me  at  this 
time. 

I  am  not  completely  clear  in  my  own 
mind  as  to  how  this  reduction  affects  the 
expenditure  rate  that  was  estimated  in 
the  original  budget  which  was  submitted 
by  the  President  in  January.  I  say  this 
especially  In  view  of  the  fact  that  when 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  was 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, I  estimated  at  that  time  that  the 
expenditures  included  In  the  President's 
budget  were  tmderstated — the  amoimt  of 
money  that  would  be  expended  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  were  imderstated  by  oyer  $1 
billion.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  figure  could  well  be  $1.5 
billion. 

Further,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  imderestimated  his  expendi- 
tures in  that  Department  by  that  amount 
with  reference  to  the  controlled  items, 
as  well  as  having  underestimated  ex- 
penditures In  the,  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  subcommittee  for  which  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
chairman.  Certainly,  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  underestimated  its  expendi- 
tures by  at  least  $4  billion  and,  probably, 
by  $6.7  billion. 

How  does  this  reduction  affect  this  mis- 
statement of  expenditures  on  behalf  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  President's  spend- 
ing budget,  his  administrative  budget, 
which  was  sent  up  here  in  January,  esti- 
mated spending  as  I  recall,  at  $135  bil- 
lion. It  was  revised  upward  in  early  Au- 
gust by  about  $1.5  million  by  reason  of 
the  initial  support  required  for  farm 
programs,  and  by  reason  of  additional 
funds  required  for  public  assistance,  as 
well  as  a  large  additional  sum  in  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare-Labor appropriation  bill,  and  the 
like. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  understand  that  the 
budget  document  has  not  been  amended. 
Either  he  will  amend  his  expenditure 
budget  or  his  new  obllgational  authority 
budget  and,  therefore,  he  has  to  send  up 
some  additional  requests. 

Is  he  saving  those  requests  until  next 
year? 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
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the  present  estimate  is  that  the  budget — 
without  the  economy  action  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive — the  spending 
budget  for  fiscal  1968  will  be  about  S140 
billion,  plus.  The  pending  amendment 
represents  a  $4  billion  cut  in  spending 
below  the  estimate  which  was  submitted 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  So,  the  re- 
vised spending  budget,  or  the  spending 
figure — whether  you  choose  to  call  it  the 
"budget"  or  not — is  $136  billion,  plus,  if 
we  achieve  the  economies  proposed  in 
the  appropriation  bills  which  we  have 
heretofore  passed  and  the  reductions 
proposed  here  today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  achieve  these  additional  reductions. 
Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  many  of  these 
items  are  obllgational  items  which  are 
cut  back  2  percent  plus  10  percent,  as  I 
understand  it.  In  other  words,  every  item 
that  is  a  controllable  item  is  cut  to  that 
extent,  unless  it  was  cut  by  a  larger 
amount  by  the  Congress  Itself. 

My  question  is  on  the  original  House- 
passed  resolution  wherein  we  gave  dis- 
cretion within  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  insofar  as  the  overall 
expenditure  level  is  concerned.  There  are 
some  items  that  are  very  close,  for  which 
the  administrators  of  the  various  pro- 
grams and  items  involved  have  given  us  a 
very  accurate  estimate.  I  would  put  the 
Department  of  State  budget  in  that  cate- 
gory. It  is  a  very  tight  budget.  There  are 
not  many  areas  Insofar  as  personnel  and 
other  items  are  concerned  that  can  prob- 
ably be  cut  that  much. 

What  leeway  is  there  in  this  resolution 
on  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  authorization  to 
exempt  an  aggregate  of  $300  million  of 
obligations  for  programs  and  projects. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  In  the  original  Bow  prop- 
osition there  was  sufQcient  leeway  in 
order  to  handle  this  matter. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  is  a  $300  mUUon 
leeway  made  available  by  section  203. 
That  amount  could  be  used  to  waive  cuts 
which  could  not  possibly  be  made  with- 
out injury  to  the  general  welfare. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  So  this  is  more  or  less  a 
general  free  fimd  for  the  President  to 
use  to  prevent  serious  damage  to  essen- 
tial programs? 
Mr.  MAHON.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  And  the  President  has 
complete  jurisdiction  over  that? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  language  that  was 
offered  and  accepted  In  the  conference, 
which  says  in  reference  to  the  $300  mil- 
lion, "except  that  no  program,  project,  or 
purpose  shall  be  funded  in  excess  of 
amounts  approved  and  authorized  by 
Congress." 

So  that  while  this  is  free  to  a  degree, 
the  President  cannot  use  it  for  any  pur- 
pose unless  Congress  theretofore  had  ap- 
proved it. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  that  is  authorized. 
not  appropriated. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 
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Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  reemphasize  what  the 
Chairman  said.  By  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  new  obllgational  authority 
will  be  cut  by  $9  billion,  and  spending 
will  be  cut  by  $4  billion  120  million. 
Earlier,  when  the  resolution  passed  the 
House,  we  did  not  have  the  precise  fig- 
ures as  to  what  expenditures  would  be 
cut  under  the  provisions  adopted.  Now. 
at  this  time,  we  do  have  the  precise  fig- 
ures. I  believe  most  everyone  would  want 
to  support  this  resolution  to  cuL  new  ob- 
llgational authority  by  $9  billion,  and 
spending  by  more  than  $4  billion. 

I  just  wanted  to  reemphasize  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would 
like  to  say  exactly  what  I  consider  the 
parliamentary  situation  to  be.  and  what 
I  shall  do. 

We  cannot  recommit  this  conference 
report,  but  when  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  moves  the  previous  question  on 
amendment  No.  2,  I  will  seek  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  an  amendment.  My  amendment 
would  be  to  the  language  now  in  the 
conference  report  as  submitted  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  a  spending 
limitation  of  $134,600,000,000. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  is 
the  same  amendment  which  the  House 
has  adopted  on  four  occasions;  that  is, 
a  sjDending  limitation,  putting  a  ceiling 
on  the  amount  that  can  be  spent.  That 
will  be  the  question  before  the  House  on 
the  previous  question  if  it  is  voted  down. 
Then  I  can  offer  the  amendment,  we 
can  debate  the  amendment,  and  then  the 
question  will  arise  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  House  would  vote  down  the  previ- 
ous question  to  give  us  that  opportunity 
to  debate  the  matter. 

The  last  time  we  had  this  matter  be- 
fore the  House,  the  spending  limitation 
carried  by  over  100  votes.  That  was  the 
will  of  the  House,  that  we  have  a  spend- 
ing limitation.  We  gave  it  up  in  the  con- 
ference. Frankly.  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
the  conferees  fought  very  hard  for  the 
House  position. 

You  will  note  that  the  three  conferees 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  did  not  si^  this 
conference  report  because  it  does  not 
contain  any  of  the  will  of  the  House,  and 
the  House  voted  four  times,  and  the  limi- 
tation carried  the  last  time  by  over  100 
votes. 

I  have  been  chided  here  a  number  of 
times  about  delegating  the  authority  of 
the  House  to  the  executive.  Well,  my 
friends,  that  is  exactly  what  is  being  done 
here  today,  for  the  language  in  this  con- 
tinuing resolution,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  words,  was  written  and  dictated  by 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
not  by  your  committee. 

It  is  the  same  language,  practically 
the  same  language  that  was  held  out  as 
a  carrot  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  try  to  get  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes,  and  subsequently  sold 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  the  con- 
ferees. 


This  is  not  the  language  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  It  is  not  what  you 
voted  for  on  four  occasions,  and  the  last 
time  by  over  100  votes. 

So  if  you  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion, you  will  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  the  will  of  the  House  which  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  but  which  we  did 
not  do,  and  this  will  work  the  will  of  the 
Hox'se  as  to  a  spending  limitation. 

Now  I  have  a  chart  here  that  I  should 
like  to  discuss.  This  shows  our  present 
situation.  This  came  out  in  the  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  gross  estimated  expendittires  as 
of  November  29  are  $140.3  billion — less 
expenditure  reductions  of  Congress  in  its 
appropriations,  which  my  distinguished 
chairman  has  discussed,  which  will 
amount  to  about  $1.5  billion  in  spending, 
which  produces  net  estimated  expendi- 
tures for  this  year  to  $138,800,000,000. 

We  anticipate  receipts,  as  given  to  the 
committee  on  November  29.  of  $116.4 
billion,  which  shows  a  deficit  of  $22.4 
billion. 
Now  I  call  your  attention  to  this  chart. 
There  are  gross  expenditures  of  $140.3 
billion,  which  they  have  given. 

Effect  of  congressional  expenditure  re- 
ductions in  appropriation  bills  amounts 
to  $1.5  billion. 

Then  imder  the  so-called  limitation — 
the  Bow  amendment,  there  will  be  an 
additional  $4.2  billion,  if  It  is  adopted, 
giving  us  a  total  reduction  of  $5.7  bil- 
lion— and  putting  a  spending  limitation 
of  $134.6l3mion. 

In  other  words,  that  is  all  that  could 
be  spent. 

I  say  to  the  Members  of  the  House,  the 
original  spending  limitation  was  $131.5 
billion.  But,  in  order  that  we  may  prop- 
erly run  the  Government,  we  have  in- 
creased the  level  and  I  have  given  in  to 
that  extent — but  not  on  the  principle  of 
the  spending  limitation.  If  we  start  with 
the  1967  expenditures  as  a  base — and  we 
all  know  that  1967  was  a  good  year,  in 
spending,  and  they  did  not  have  much 
trouble  with  it.  The  uncontrollable  items 
have  increased,  taking  their  own 
figures — the  figures  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget — the  Increase  on 
uncontrollable  items  is  about  $4.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  on  the  war  in  Vietnam  where 
there  are  the  increased  costs. 
.  The  Increases  In  imcontrollable  civilian 
programs  amoimt  to  $4.4  billion. 

If  you  take  the  1967  base,  which  was  a 
good  year,  and  add  to  it  the  uncontroll- 
able items  of  $4.5  billion  and  $4.4  bU- 
Uon,  you  get  the  $134,600,000,000.  These 
are  the  administrations  figures.  These 
are  the  figures  of  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  puts  a  limita- 
tion here  so  that  you  will  not  have  a 
continuation  of  the  rise  in  expenditures. 
I  call  your  attention  to  one  more  chart. 
These  are  the  expenditures  under  the 
administration's  proposals  as  compared 
with  1967.  Non-Vietnam  is  up  $200  mil- 
lion. Defense  in  Vietnam  is  up  $4,500,- 
000,000. 

Relatively,  uncontrollaUe  civilian  pro- 
grams are  up  $4.4  billion. 

Controllable  civilian  programs  are  up 
$1.4     billion— from     $15,200,000,000     to 
$16,600,000,000. 
The  administration's  November  29  esti- 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  clari- 
fication, I  would  like  to  state  at  tlils 
moment  what  I  believe  Is  Involved  here, 
and  I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Chair- 
man COLMER. 

The  proposed  Bow  substitute  would 
provide  cuts  above  the  cuts  made  In  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  extent  of 
$1,600,000,000  In  expenditures,  which 
would  require  a  cut  of  about  $3.5  billion 
of  additional  obllgational  authority. 
This  would  bring  the  total  cut  In  obllga- 
tional authority  for  the  year  up  to  about 
$12  billion-plus.  Under  the  Bow  proposal, 
the  President  could  select  where  he 
would  make  the  additional  expenditure 
cut  of  $1.6  billion.  He  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  agency  or  group  of 
agencies.  Congress  would  lose  control. 
The  President  could  go  to  any  area  of 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing those  additional  reductions. 

He  would  be  confined,  however,  under 
the  $4  billion  cut  to  specific  amounts  by 
Individual  departments  and  agencies. 
The  amounts  are  outlined  and  required 
In  the  reduction  formula  of  the  motion 
now  pending. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Written  ]. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  will  recall  that  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  when  It  was 
last  before  the  House — I  believe  on  Oc- 
tober 18 — after  the  Bow  amendment  was 
adopted  reducing  expenditures  by  $5  bil- 
lion and  leaving  to  the  President  the  de- 
termination as  to  the  place  to  cut.  I  of- 
fered a  substitute  to  the  original  resolu- 
tion which  would  limit  expenditures  by 
departments  and  agencies  to  the  1967 
fiscal  year  level,  except  in  those  cases 
where,  of  course,  we  can  readily  see  we 
could  not  have  such  a  limitation,  such  as 
Vietnam,  interest  on  the  debt,  and  cer- 
tain loan  programs  and  corporate  oper- 
ating expenditures. 

My  substitute  as  subsequently  pre- 
sented to  the  conference,  less  the  Bow 
provisions,  provided  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Joint 
resolution  of  October  5,  1967  (Public  Law 
90-102)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"October  23.  1967"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "December  20,  1967".  And  by  adding 
the  following  language : 

"Provided  further.  That  for  fiscal  year  1968, 
unless  hostilities  In  Viet  Nam  and  Southeast 
Asia  should  cease  earlier,  Federal  spending 
of  appropriated  funds  except  expenditures 
from  trust  funds,  loan  funds  and  corporate 
funds  by  each  Department  and  Agency  of 
government.  Including  the  Legislative  and 
Judicial  branches,  except  for  military  ex- 
penditures of  the  Department  of  Defense 
directly  related  to  our  Involvement  In  South- 
east Asia,  including  pay  of  all  military  per- 
sonnel, the  payment  of  Interest  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  other  obligations  Incurred  under 
authority  of  law,  payments  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  veterans  programs  and  other 
retirement  benefits,  medicare  and  old  age 
assistance  payments,  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  essential  to  permit  each  Department 
and  Agency  to  operate  at  the  fiscal  year  1967 
level,  except  that  the  limitation  on  the  De- 
partment of  Trans|K>rtatlon  shall  not  be 
more  than  the  95  per  centiim  of  the  Budgeted 
amount  for  1968.  Provided  further  that 
where  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  mall 


service,  the  President  is  authorized  to  ex- 
empt the  Post  Office  Department  from  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  and,  provided  further. 
Should  the  President  deem  it  necessary  for 
collection  of  revenue,  he  is  authorized  to  ex- 
empt, to  the  extent  necessary,  the  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Customs  Services. 

"Provided  further.  That  such  reductions  of 
expenditures  insofar  as  practical  may  be 
made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of 
performance  on  contracts  so  as  not  to  require 
the  elimination  of  new  construction  starts, 
and  by  each  Department  and  Agency  not 
filling  vacancies." 

This  resolution  passed  the  House  on 
October  18.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
in  conference  trying  to  get  the  other 
body  to  go  along.  In  the  meantime,  the 
executive  department  has  frozen  funds 
for  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration, for  Public  Law  566,  watersheds, 
for  water  and  sewer  grants,  and  for  other 
programs  involving  new  construction. 

Then  we  make  the  finding  that  we 
must  cut  the  budget  by  $9  billion  and 
the  expenditures  by  $4  bUlion  by  holding 
back  replacement  of  personnel  up  to  2 
percent  and  by  stretehing  out  contracts 
and  increases  of  up  to  10  percent  of 
programs,  many  of  which  are  not  frozen 
altogether. 

Following  that  we  provided  for  the 
$300  million  to  be  available  to  meet  un- 
expended contingencies,  and  we  limit 
that  to  programs  which  the  Congress  has 
approved. 

So  it  is  not  a  carte  blanche  authority 
to  spend  anywhere. 

It  is  mighty  difficult  to  write  some- 
thing which  applies  to  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment and  not  to  overlook  something 
one  did  not  think  about.  We  provided 
that:  "except  that  no  program,  project, 
or  purpose  shall  be  funded  In  excess  of 
amounts  approved  therefor  by  Congress." 

Not  only  that,  but  this  language  was 
written  by  the  conference  members  from 
the  House  side. 

May  I  say,  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  one  can  Insist,  than  from  October 
18  until  today.  It  strikes  me  that  I  have 
seen  conferees  stay  out  much  less  time 
than  that,  trying  to  have  their  way. 

I  call  attention  to  the  provision  which 
was  in  the  original  bill,  when  I  offered 
it  as  a  substitute  and  which  is  in  the 
present  conference  report : 

To  the  maximum  extent  practical,  reduc- 
tions in  obligations  for  personnel  compen- 
sation and  benefits  under  this  title  shall  be 
accomplkhed  by  not  filling  vacancies.  Inso- 
far as  ptfcctlcal,  reductions  in  obligations  for 
construction  under  this  title  may  be  made  by 
stretching  out  the  time  schedule  of  starting 
new  projects  and  performing  on  contracts 
so  as  not  to  require  the  elimination  of  new 
construction  stu'ts. 

That  was  put  in  by  the  Members  of 
the  conference  at  our  insistence. 

This  provision  I  lost  in  the  conference 
so  far  as  Including  It  Is  in  the  bill  Is  con- 
cerned, but  I  believe  the  conferees  with- 
out exception  approved  the  language  be- 
ing In  the  report,  where  It  is: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that,  in- 
sofar as  practical,  reductions  made  under 
this  title  shall  be  applied  In  such  manner 
as  to  maintain  the  level  of  operation  of  any 
program  in  fiscal  year  1968  at  not  less  than 
that  maintained  In  the  fiscal  year  1967,  ex- 
cept where  otherwise  provided  In  the  1968 
approi»tatlon  bills  or  other  acta  of  Con- 
gress. 


Your  conferees  have  done  everything 
possible.  I  personally  do  not  see  any  rea- 
son why,  xmder  this  conference  report, 
a  program  should  be  reduced  below  the 
1967  level.  I  know  many  are  being  blocked 
altogether,  such  as  REA,  hospital,  and 
school  construction,  rivers  and  harbor 
development,  and  others. 

If  the  Members  will  look  at  the  table 
to  my  left,  I  believe  they  are  bound  to 
reach  that  same  conclusion,  when  they 
look  at  what  the  1967  spending  level  was. 
As  to  those  controllable  Items,  how 
could  anybody  complain  if  they  could  go 
along  at  the  same  level  they  were  used 
to? 

Let  me  point  out  something  else  be- 
fore us  today.  As  I  said,  since  October  18 
your  conferees  have  been  unable  to  get 
the  other  body  to  agree  with  us  on  the 
1967  spending  level,  with  the  exceptions 
mentioned.  We  have  stayed  there  that 
long. 

What  has  happened  in  the  meantime? 
Listen  to  this,  my  friends.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  our  setting  a  guide  rule,  which 
the  adoption  of  conference  would  do  so 
far  as  the  clear  intent  of  Congress  is  con- 
cerned, these  programs  have  been  held 
up  as  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  fro- 
zen by  a  directive  of  the  executive  de- 
partment, and  so  has  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation. 

These  instructions  place  a  freeze  on  all 
new  contracts  and  on  all  bids  not  opened 
prior  to  October  9. 

Since  October  18,  the  executive  depart- 
ment has  issued  orders  freezing  hospital 
construction  and  school  construction. 

Many  of  the  Members  come  from  areas 
other  than  mine.  I  notice  there  are  re- 
ports here  about  the  need  to  give  atten- 
tion to  the  great  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Do  the  Members  realize  that  in  this 
period  of  time  the  executive  depart- 
ment— the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — has 
frozen  funds  for  these  purposes? 

No  new  loans  or  contracts  are  being 
approved  where  the  plan  was  not  imder- 
way  and  the  work  was  not' underway.  If 
the  work  is  imderway,  loan  funds  are 
being  advanced. 

For  each  of  the  FHA  loans  there  is  the 
same  slowdown.  The  same  is  true  with 
respect  to  operating  loans. 

We  are  caught  In  this  situation.  In  the 
absence  of  our  setting  guidelines  and  at 
least  holding  the  cuts  to  reasonable 
limits  as  the  conference  report  before  you 
would  do,  we  are  faced  with  these  pro- 
grams being  on  an  absolute  stop  bafls. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  feel  I  offered  a 
much  more  sound  proposition.  I  truly 
believe,  that  with  the  war  going  on,  we 
will  be  lucky  to  be  able  to  maintain  do- 
mestic programs  at  the  1967  levels.  On 
the  other  liand,  we  need  to  take  care  of 
our  own  country,  in  view  of  our  obliga- 
tions and  commitments  around  the 
world.  It  is  better  for  us  to  act  than  for 
the  Budget  Bureau  to  make  the  same 
savings  by  freezing  these  programs. 

We  have  a  need  to  save  money  on  the 
one  hand,  but  we  also  have  a  need  to  act 
so  that  we  can  proceed  with  these  pro- 
grams. 

I  would  like  to  differ  with  my  colleague 
from  Oblo  at  this  time.  I  too  wish  to 
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commend  him  for  his  efforts,  and  I  think 
they  have  been  fruitful,  but  I  think  it 
has  taken  a  whole  lot  of  other  things  to 
go  along  with  his  proposal  for  it  to  be 
workable. 

In  the  conference  report  we  have  be- 
fore us.  our  committee — the  gentleman 
says  it  comes  from  the  Budget  Director, 
but  our  committee — wrote  in  there  sec- 
tion 201: 

la  view  of  dcTelopmeats  which  constitute 
a  threat  to  the  economy  with  resulting  infla- 
tion, the  Congress  herebv  finds  and  deter- 
nilnes  ... 

I  would  point  cut  that  since  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  adopts  as 
a  part  of  his  amendment  the  language 
which  is  in  this  report,  it  shows  he  ap- 
proves it.  To  these  reductions  he  would 
add  another  $1.6  billion,  which  would 
again  invite  the  executive  department  to 
freeze  or  to  continue  to  freeze  the  very 
items  that  I  mentioned  to  you.  REA, 
public  works,  FHA,  watersheds,  water 
and  sewage  grants.  Ha^ing  adopted  as  a 
part  of  his  proposal  the  pending  resolu- 
tion he  thereby  approves  it.  but  when  he 
adds  to  it  $1.6  billion  without  any  strings 
or  directives  or  anything  else,  he  invites 
more  freezing  of  the  very  things  that  I 
am  trying  to  unfreeze. 

Let  me  give  you  another  little  illxistra- 
ticn.  I  want  to  say  again  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  ha-.lng  brought  this  to  a  head, 
but  there  is  one  other  thing  I  want  to 
point  out.  Do  you  realize  that  if  you  have 
an  overall  expenditure  ceiling  in  the 
whole  Government,  that  you  would 
have  to  check  every  cash  register  regu- 
larly in  order  to  stay  within  the  overall 
ceiling?  Has  anybody  estimated  whether 
it  wou]d  cost  less  than  the  $1.6  billion  to 
do  that  amoimt  of  bookkeeping?  I  say 
that  it  is  completely  unworkable  to  have 
It  In  the  way  that  he  approaches  it. 

You  say  to  me.  "What  do  you  offer?" 
I  offered  as  a  limit  the  1967  spending 
level.  That  spending  level  is  a  set  of  fig- 
ures that  you  can  put  in  front  of  you 
and  limit  yourself  to.  agency  by  agency. 
In  tills  report  we  have  the  reduction  is 
10  percent  on  all  of  the  programs  from 
the  budgeted  level.  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  program  that  should 
suffer  any  real  injury  below  the  1967 
spending  level  for  the  reason  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  these  expenditures  have 
already  been  held  up  for  half  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  repeal  again  that  I  hope  you  will 
vote  for  the  previous  question  and  go 
ahead  and  get  this  behind  us.  It  will  save 
as  much  money,  but  it  will  save  soimd 
programs. 

May  I  say  personally — and  I  am  sure 
other  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  assured  likewise — the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  says  that  it  will  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  in  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion on  a  fair  and  eqmtable  basis. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.   COLMER.  First  I  would   like  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  as  well  as  I 
did  the  gentleman  frcHn  Ohio  [Mr  Bow] 
on  the  splendid  work  he  has  done  also 
in  this  field  of  trying  to  cut  expenditures 
but  I  ask  my  eoUeague  the  same  quet- 
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tion  that  I  asked  tl«e  gentleman  from 
Oliio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  President  Is 
going  to  make  the  cuts  under  the  present 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  is  advo- 
cating and  the  result  is  going  to  be  the 
same  so  far  as  the  responsibility  for 
making  the  cuts  is  concerned.  The  Ebi- 
ecutive  can  cut  out  everything  for  the 
REA  and  cut  out  everything  for  some 
other  department  if  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
as  I  understand  this  resolution.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  that  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  is  clearly  wrong  as 
far  as  the  expressed  intent  of  Congress 
and  my  understanding  of  it  are  con- 
cerned. The  provisions  are  tied  to  the  de- 
partments and  the  agencies  and  to  the 
budget. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  absolute 
assurance  given  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  me  and  to  others  that  this  will 
be  treated  in  a  fair  and  proper  maimer. 
In  addition  we  have  directed  that  the 
1967  level  be  maintained  to  the  extent 
possible.  So  that  there  is  not  any  reason 
for  the  gentleman's  fear  in  this  area  so 
far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
thing spelled  out  here  as  to  where  the 
cuts  will  be  made. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  I  Just 
pointed  out  where  the  executive  depart- 
ment is  presently  applying  the  cuts.  We 
try  to  provide  for  fair  play  within  guide- 
lines as  set  out  in  the  conference  re- 
port, not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
budgeted  amount,  except  where  Congress 
provided  a  lesser  amount. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  So  that  I  can  very  briefiy 
reply  to  the  question  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colmir].  I  think 
the  resolution  brought  in  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  does  protect  many  of 
the  funds  and  trusts  and  uncontrolled 
funds.  The  gentleman  will  see  by  my 
chart  that  I  proposed  to  protect  the  un- 
controlled funds. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say  in  appre- 
ciaUon  of  the  fact  that  my  colleague 
would  like  to  do  this  that  I  do  know  I 
have  worked  hard  since  October  18  to 
try  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  other 
body  so  as  to  free  the  programs  which 
have  been  frozen.  This  report  Is  not  ex- 
acUy  as  I  would  have  had  It.  Earlier  In 
my  remarks  I  pointed  out  what  I  pre- 
ferred— that  was  to  leave  us  able  to  oper- 
ate at  the  1967  level  which  would  have 
saved  Just  as  much  money.  With  about 
12  others  on  the  conference  I  simply 
could  not  have  my  way.  The  point  that 
I  am  trying  to  make  here  Is.  that  If  you 
accept  this  report,  I  see  no  reason  why 
our  agencies  could  not  go  along  at  the 
1967  leveL  While  I  lost  this  language  in 
the  resolution,  it  is  In  the  report  saying 
that  it  i«  the  senae  ol  the  conferees  in- 
aofar  as  practicable  that  programs  shall 
be  maintained  at  not  less  than  the  1967 


levels.  I  know  of  no  way  to  bind  thf 
President.  Certainly  we  make  It  plain 
what  we  mean. 

In  my  opinion  there  Is  a  whole  lot  ol 
difference  between  right  and  might  I 
insist  that  there  is  no  right  to  cut  these 
programs  below  what  Congress  approves 
here  today ;  I  have  to  agree  that  there  is 
power  to  freeze  funds.  When  one  reads 
this  language  as  contained  in  the  report 
saying  that  these  operations  shall  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  1967  level  and  the  total 
amount  to  which  they  come,  we  have 
gone  as  far  as  we  could  to  obtain  what 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Colker]  says 
he  can  accept. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wffl 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  As  I  understand 
the  resolution,  the  guidelines  of  the  10 
percent  In  the  end  are  achieved  and  are 
spelled  out  and  prescribed;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
will  yield  further,  if  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  defeated  and  if  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  is  adopted, 
such  action  would  add  the  sum  of  $1.7 
bUlion  of  absolute  veto  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  It  would  invite  the 
President  to  cut  that  much  further  where 
he  pleased,  and  might  be  taken  by  him 
as  approving  the  freeze  of  funds  for 
REA,  hospitals,  schools,  water  and  sewer- 
age grants,  FHA  and  the  others  presently 
held  up.  These  Items  which  I  have  read 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  several 
times.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  most 
unsound  to  follow  that  course.  I  truly  be- 
lieve if  this  resolution  Is  adopted  the 
President  will  release  funds  for  these 
programs  and  wUl  cooperate  with  the 
Congress  In  carrying  on  essential 
activities. 

As  I  have  said  many  times,  "the  more 
serious  our  problems  the  more  essential 
that  we  look  after  the  protection  and  de- 
velopment of  our  own  country." 

I  used  this  argtmient  very  effectively 
when  President  Eisenhower  vetoed  63 
new  public  works  projects  in  1959  and 
the  Congress  adopted  my  motion  over- 
riding his  veto  on  the  second  try. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  gwitleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Gctald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Mahon],  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me  at  this  point  during  the 
debate  upon  this  most  crucial  question. 
I  particularly  wish  to  congratulate  the 
dlstingulshe<'  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  for  initiating,  fighting  for  and 
seeking  t-  carry  out  the  views  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives  In  trying  to  effectuate 
and  to  achieve  eccmomy  Insofar  as  the 
Federal  Oovemment  Is  concerned. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Hoiise  of  Representatives  on 
our  side  of  the  conference  committee, 
those  Members  who  Joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from.  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  In  refusing  to  sign  the  conference 
report.  I  say  this  because  In  my  opinion 
the  conferees,  the  majority  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  have  come  back 
totally  and  completely  emptyhanded  In- 
sofar as  measuring  the  conference  ac- 
complishments against  what  the  House 
of  Representatives  decided  upon  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1967. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede  that  this  con- 
ference report  is  probably  better  than 
anything  we  have  had  before.  However, 
in  relation  to  what  the  House  voted  for 
on  October  18,  1967,  this  conference  re- 
port, In  effect,  Is  emptyhanded. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  review 
very  quickly  some  of  the  figures  which  in 
my  opinion  are  very  pertinent  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  fiscal  year  1967,  the 
expenditures  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  $125.7  billion.  The  limitation 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved, by  a  vote  of  253  to  143  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  would  have  set  a  spending  limi- 
tation for  fiscal  year  1968  of  131.5  bil- 
lion, about  $6  billion  more  than  the 
actual  expenditures  last  year  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
allege  that  fiscal  year  1967  was  a  year  of 
austerity  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  proposal  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  if  we  defeat  the 
previous  question,  the  spending  limita- 
tion would  be  $134.5  billion.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  has  upped  it  above  that 
which  was  approved  by  this  very  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  18.  He  has 
done  this  because  of  certain  facts  of  life 
which  have  transpired  in  the  meantime. 
The  fiscal  situation  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  deteriorated  even  worse 
than  was  anticipated  under  the  misman- 
agement of  the  Johnson  administration. 
Another  expenditure  figure  is  the  cut 
that  is  submitted  to  us  today  in  the  con- 
ference report — $136.2  billion.  The  con- 
ference report  limitation  is  $1.6  billion 
more — higher — than  the  amount  as  car- 
ried in  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  if  we  defeat  the 
previous  question. 

So  when  we  come  right  down  to  It,  In 
the  vote  on  the  previous  question,  which 
will  come  up  very  shortly,  if  you  vote 
"no"  on  the  previous  question  you  are 
voting  to  save  an  extra  $1.6  billion,  and 
if  you  vote  "yes"  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion you  are  voting  to  spend  $1.6  billion 
more.  It  is  Just  that  clear  cut  and  cate- 
gorical. Even  though  It  is  a  parliamen- 
tary vote,  it  will  be  identified— and  it 
should  be — as  the  difference  between  a 
spending  limitation  of  $134.6  billion, 
which  is  the  Bow  proposal,  and  the 
spending  limitation,  if  you  can  honestly 
call  It  that,  which  comes  In  the  form  of 
a  conference  report  of  $136.2  billion,  a 
difference  of  $1.6  billion. 

A  "no"  vote  to  save  $1.6  billion.  A  "yes" 
vote  to  spend  that  much  more.  It  Is  that 
clear  cut.  A  "no"  vote  Is  for  economy.  A 
"yes"  vote  Is  for  more  spending. 


I  hope  and  trust  that  with  the  Issue  as 
visible,  as  clear  cut  as  that,  there  shoi  Id 
not  l)e  any  question  about  how  we  should 
vote  when  you  bear  In  mind  that  we  are 
right  now  faced  with  the  most  serious 
fiscal  crisis  this  country  has  faced  in  this 
century.  I  suggest  we  bear  in  mind  the 
Inflation  that  America  is  faced  with  to- 
day, the  4-percent  increase  In  the  cost  of 
living,  and  the  serious  credit  cnmch  and 
partly  exhorbitantly,  high  interest  rates. 
If  you  want  to  fight  inflation,  fight  In- 
creases In  the  cost  of  living  and  try  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates,  vote  "no." 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  dlstin- 
giiished  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
Issues  Involved  here,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  continu- 
ing resolution  that  will  be  adopted  by 
both  bodies.  I  believe  that  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant issue.  The  wise  course,  it  would 
seem  to  me,  for  those  who  believe  we 
should  make  reductions  in  expenditures 
would  be  to  vote  for  the  previous  ques- 
tion and  to  agree  to  the  proposed  pre- 
sented by  the  conferees.  We  all  agree 
that  there  is  need  for  economy. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  is 
facing  its  moment  of  truth.  Ahead  of  us 
is  an  absolutely  unacceptable  deficit  that 
must  be  dealt  with  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  committee  has  proposed  an  ex- 
penditure reduction  formula  designed  to 
cope  effectively  with  this  problem. 

We  submit  today  that  the  formula  con- 
tained in  that  proposal — not  the  alter- 
native proposal  known  as  the  "Bow  ex- 
penditure limitation"— is  the  best  answer 
for  the  Nation's  needs. 

The  conferees  propose  that  each  civil- 
ian Federal  agency  reduce  Its  obliga- 
tions by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent 
of  its  payroll  and  10  percent  of  other 
controllable  obligations.  The  President  is 
in  full  accord  with  this  proposal. 

Congress  has  tilready  appropriated  re- 
ductions totaling  $4.6  billion  and  in  ac- 
tual fiscal  1968  expenditures,  1.5  billion. 
This  proposal  would  further  reduce  ex- 
penditures by  $4.6  billion  and  in  fiscal 
1968  expenditures,  by  $2.6  billion. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that 
even  after  this  proposed  cutback  the 
budget  Is  still  going  to  be  $1  billion 
higher  than  January's  budget  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  President. 

The  proposal  Is  sound  and  sensible.  If 
we  were  to  embrace  the  Bow  formula  we 
would  place  an  across-the-lward  ceiling 
on  Federal  expenditures — a  ceiling  that 
would  mean  chaos  and  straitjacket  man- 
agement of  vital  programs. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Bow  amendment 
would  endanger  the  vital  operations  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  affect  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

We  all  know  that  "uncontrollable"  ex- 
penditures can  easily  rise  above  current 
estimates.  In  fact,  the  present  estimates 
are  already  $2y2  billion  more  than  we 
expected  last  January.  If  they  do  begin  to 
rise,  we  may  not  get  a  confirmation  of 
this  until  next  March  or  April.  Then, 
In  one  or  two  months,  we  would  literally 
have  to  gut  programs — farm  loans,  hos- 


pital construction,  veterans'  medical 
services,  poverty  and  the  like — to  live 
within  the  Bow  expenditure  ceiling. 

We  carmot  chain  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  wall  of  fiscal  absolutism.  We 
must  follow  the  reasonable  and  effective 
alternative  proposed  by  the  committee 
and  by  the  Administration. 

Cutbacks  cannot  be  synonymous  with 
an  across-the-board  ceiling.  Some  im- 
portant programs  have  already  had  their 
appropjTiations  cut  back  by  Congress. 
Others  have  received  nearly  all  of  their 
appropriations. 

For  example,  the  proposal  will  cut 
back  nearly  half  of  the  $4.6  billion  from 
non- Vietnam  appropriations  received  by 
the  Defense  Department. 

We  are  not  going  to  sacrifice  the  school 
lunch  program  or  educational  scholar- 
ships, or  hospital  grants  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  integrity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  expenditure  cutbacks  are 
not  popular.  But  this  is  the  right  medi- 
cine to  cure  the  terrible  illness  of  infla- 
tion, and  tight  money. 

"The  President  needs  and  wants  this 
proposal.  "The  Congress  should  support 
him,  and  I  believe  it  will. 

Our  President  has  led  us  through  a 
period  of  unprecedented  economic  ad- 
vancement. This  advancement  testifies 
to  his  l^dershlp. 

The  economic  dangers  we  face  as  a 
nation  and  a  people  demand  prompt  and 
courageous  action.  But  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  drastically  Irresponsible  plan 
forwarded  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  stand  together  with  their 
I*resident  and  their  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations; to  act  with  wisdom  and  re- 
sponsibility, to  vote  up  the  previous 
question  and  to  adopt  the  contintilng 
resolution. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  statements  have  been  made  about  the 
contributions  that  various  Members  have 
made  during  the  session  to  the  cause  of 
economy  and  responsibility  in  Govern- 
ment. I  welcome  the  support  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas],  and  others  who  have  cooperated 
with  the  majority  in  making  reductions. 
Their  cooperation  has  been  helpful. 
Elvery  sulacommittee  chairman  has  con- 
tributed. But  no  committee  is  effective 
without  the  support  of  the  House. 

It  is  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
is  due  the  credit  or  the  blame  for  what- 
ever reductions  we  have  made.  We  are 
about  to  complete  a  program  which  for 
the  session  will  achieve  close  to  a  $6  bil- 
lion reduction  in  appropriations.  We  are 
now  about  to  make  a(klitional  cuts 
beyond  the  $6  billion.  It  is^he  best  that 
we  can  do  under  the  circimistances.  Of 
that  I  am  absolutely  confident. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills],  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  It  the  idea 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that,  if  this 
matter  Is  sent  back  to  conference,  he 
could  accomplish  In  the  conference  any 
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additional  reduction  over  that  which  is 
In  this  conference  sigreement  now? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
a  very  good  question.  No;  we  could  not 
achieve  additional  cuts  should  this  meas- 
ure be  sent  back  to  conference. 

The  motivation  for  this  resolution  in 
the  beginning  was  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. A  continuing  resolution  was  an  im- 
perative necessity.  The  need  for  the 
resolution  has  passed.  There  is  no  longer 
a  real  necessity  for  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. The  only  excuse  to  have  this  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  today  is  the  economy 
provision. 

If  we  send  this  measure  back  to  con- 
ference, for  all  intents  and  piirposes,  it 
would  be  dead.  It  took  us  weeks  to  work 
out  an  agreement.  The  other  body  would 
go  no  further  than  the  pending  proposal. 
About  all  that  would  happen,  in  my 
judgment,  if  we  send  this  back  to  con- 
ference is  that  it  would  just  die  and  when 
we  adjourn  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  we 
would  have  no  further  economy  cuts  at 
all  as  a  result  of  the  pending  resolution. 
It  is  just  this  or  nothing,  as  I  see  it. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  Eto  I  imderstand  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  to  say  then 
that  you  cannot  get  more  reductions  in 
conference?  Really,  we  are  faced  here 
with  the  proposition  of  $2.6  billion  of 
additional  savings  that  we  can  accom- 
plish by  an  affirmative  vote.  Whereas 
there  is  great  risk  in  not  accomplishing 
this  reduction  If  you  are  sent  back  to 
conference;  is  that  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  has  ana- 
lyzed the  situation  with  absolute  accu- 
racy in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  I  have  it  clear  in  my  own 
mind  that  If  the  gentleman  has  to  go 
back  to  conference,  with  all  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  finally  completed,  the 
contmuing  resolution  is  no  longer  need- 
ed and  you  may  not  be  able  to  even  get 
an  agreement  from  the  Senate  again  for 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  wisely  stated  the  sittuition. 

Mr.  MTT.T.S.  I  am  not  casting  any  re- 
flection upon  the  other  body,  of  course. 
Mr.  MAHON.  TTiat  is  right,  but  we 
have  a  chance  now  to  make  a  reduction. 
Some  Members  say  that  this  is  to  some 
extent  agreeing  with  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  pretty  wen 
willing  to  agree  with  almost  anyone  who 
Is  willing  to  make  a  reduction  at  a  time 
when  we  are  threatened  with  such  a 
heavy  deficit  and  I  think  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman's position. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  does  feel 
that  the  administration  needs  this  au- 
thority to  make  these  reductions;  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  the  Congress 
should  maintain  its  control  over  the 
purse  insofar  as  possible.  The  pending 
resolution  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Bolawd],  an 
able  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only 
one  comment  to  make  and  it  Is  with  ref- 
erence to  a  ccHnment  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio   [Mr. 
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Bow].  I,  like  all  the  other  Members  here, 
am  willing  to  pay  him  a  oompUment  for 
what  he  has  done.  I  think  he  has  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  concern  for 
economy. 

The  gentleman  made  a  statement  that 
the  conferees  did  not  fight  very  well.  I 
hope  he  will  not  leave  the  Record  stand 
that  way.  We  have  been  in  conference 
some  seven  times.  I  think  for  periods 
from  1  to  2  hours.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  the  attitude  of  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  was.  They  were 
rather  resolute  and  emphatic  in  their 
outlook  on  the  Bow  amendment,  the 
Whitten  amendment,  and  all  other 
amendments  that  were  attached  to  the 
CDntinuing  resolution.  There  was  not  a 
chance  in  the  world  of  the  other  body  or 
the  Senate  conferees  accepting  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  the  House  passed. 
I  think  the  Record  ought  to  spell  that 
out. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speakft-,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  must  differ  with  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts.  I  am  not  convinced 
that  at  one  time  the  Senate  was  not  get- 
ting ready  to  yield.  There  were  certain 
Senators  who  said  they  were  willing  to  go 
along,  at  least  in  conversations  with  me. 
Then  we  did  not  meet  for  a  period  of  3 
weeks  after  that  one  conference  when 
they  began  to  show  some  softening  in 
their  attitude  toward  the  expenditure 
limitation.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  believe  that  if  we  had  stayed  with 
it  and  kept  working  on  it,  instead  of  dls- 
cxissing  other  subjects — there  was  very 
little  discussion  about  the  spending  limi- 
tation; it  was  more  on  other  subjects — 
we  might  have  come  to  agreement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recaU  one 
heated  session  at  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  was  seated  next  to  a  Member 
of  the  other  body.  I  thought  we  would 
never  get  out  of  that  meeting.  If  you  did 
have  some  Information  from  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  it  must  have  been  from 
among  those  who  serve  in  the  minority. 
The  majority  of  the  conferees  in  the 
other  body  were  completely  opposed  to 
the  Bow  amendment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  a  vote  for  econ- 
omy and  that  a  contrary  vote  Is  a  vote 
for  spending.  In  my  judgment  this  as- 
siunption  is  100  percent  wrong.  This 
would  not  be  the  effect  of  the  approval 
of  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  It  took  weeks  to  achieve  the  pend- 
ing compromise  proposal.  A  further  con- 
ference with  the  other  body  would  lead 
to  a  deadlock.  The  chance  of  getting 
anjrthlng  out  of  a  further  conference  to- 
ward greater  economy  to  me  seems  non- 
existent. We  are  not  dealing  with  theory 
and  phnosophy.  We  are  dealing  with  the 
cold  legislative  facts  of  life. 

It  is  certainly  correct  to  say  that  a 
vote  for  the  position  of  the  conferees  Is 
a  vote  for  saving.  It  Is  a  vote  for  real 
economy.  It  Is  not  only  economy  but  It 
is  economy  directed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  by  the  Senate.  It  Is 
something  that  can  be  achieved,  not 
something  Just  to  be  hoped  for. 
No  one  is  infallible.  The  gentleman 


from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  said  in  the  House 
on  October  18  that  the  expenditure  flg. 
ure  for  the  year  should  be  $131  billion- 
plus.  In  his  proposal  today  he  in  effect 
admits  that  he  was  in  error  at  that  time 
in  the  sum  of  $3  billion. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  If 
we  are  going  to  adjourn  this  Congress 
before  the  1st  of  January  and  if  we  want 
further  economies,  this  Is  the  time  to  get 
them  and  here  is  the  method  and  the 
time  for  Members  to  get  on  the  dotted 
line  for  economy  or  against  it. 

If  one  votes  to  send  this  resolution 
back  to  conference,  he  is  in  effect  voting 
to  bury  a  measure  of  great  economic 
significance.  This  would  be  a  setback  to 
the  cause  of  economy  and  congress'onal 
control  of  the  purse. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  excerpt  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  which  summarizes 
the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  han- 
dling the  continialng  resolutions  and 
economy  proposals  during  the  past  few 
months: 

Two  continuing  resolutlona  (HJ.  Bee.  6Sa 
and  H.J.  Res.  804)  making  InUrlm  appro- 
prUtlons  for  July-August,  and  for  Septem- 
ber, for  agencies  of  government  for  which 
regular  1968  appropriation  bills  had  not  been 
enacted  were  processed  through  Congress 
without  event. 

On  September  27,  however,  by  a  record  vote 
of  20a  yeas  to  181  nays,  the  House  recom- 
mitted (without  spedflc  Instructions)  the 
October  contlniUng  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  849, 
H.  Kept.  708).  This  recommittal  action  was 
a  manifestation  of  desire  In  the  House  for 
further  economies  beyond  the  multl-bUllon 
dollar  reductions  already  made — and  In 
prospect — In  the  15  appropriation  bills. 

On  October  3,  the  House  adopted  House 
Joint  Resolution  853  (H.  Rept.  724)  which 
provided  for  the  extension  of  the  eontlnulng 
resolution  expiration  date  to  October  10  in 
lieu  of  October  31.  On  October  4.  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  House  Joint  Resolution  853, 
amended  to  extend  the  date  through  October 
23,  and  on  the  same  day  the  House  agreed 
to  the  Senate  amendment  and  the  resolution 
was  enacted  into  law. 

On  October  16,  the  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House,  after  considerable 
study  of  possible  courses  of  action  In  re- 
sponse to  the  desires  manifested  by  the  House 
In  recommitting  the  earlier  resolution  on 
September  27,  reported  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888  (H.  Rept.  785)  which  proposed  to 
extend  the  date  another  30  days — ^to  Novem- 
ber 23.  It  also  Included  language 

To  temporarily  curtaU  (for  30  days)  the 
incurring  of  obligations  for  new  construc- 
tion, research,  demonstration,  training,  serv- 
ice, and  similar  activities  not  directly  related 
to  the  military  effort  In  Southeast  Asia. 

To  reduce  by  5  percent  the  funds  for  ci- 
vilian personnel,  and  require  that  all 
amounts  withheld  pursuant  to  the  above  re- 
quirements be  rescinded. 

To  reduce  by  10  percent  the  funds  for 
research  and  development,  aocooapanled  by 
rescission  language. 

To  so  adjust  program  obligation  schedules 
as  to  permit  complete  absorption  of  the  ci- 
vilian pay  increase  that  the  House  had  re- 
cently voted. 

It  was  estimated  to  reduce  budgeted  ex- 
penditures by  about  tl.S  billion,  or  some- 
thing in  that  area,  in  fiscal  1968,  in  addition 
to  the  estimated  fiscal  1968  expenditure  re- 
ducUon  approaching  %2  bUUon  as  a  result  of 
actions  In  the  15  appropriation  bills  enacted 
or  to  be  enacted  for  1968. 

On  October  IS,  by  record  vote  of  239  to 
164,  the  House  substituted  for  the  commit- 
tee propoeitlona  (except  for  the  date  of  No- 
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T«nber  23)  an  iiiTin»t»Hm«nt  intended  to  bold 
exvenditurea — by  each  department  and 
agency — to  the  1967  level  (with  a  number  of 
major  exceptions).  Appended  to  the  amend- 
ment was  an  overall  celling  of  9131.5  billion 
on  net  administrative  budget  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1968  except  for  those  relating  to 
our  military  effort  In  Southeast  Asia.  Also,  a 
temporary  obligation  rate  of  not  to  exceed 
$2  billion  for  the  foreign  assistance  program 
was  added,  as  was  a  $1.2  billion  temporary  ob- 
ligation rate  for  the  antlpoverty  program. 

The  best  calculations  available  indicate 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  resolution 
as  passed  by  the  House,  fiscal  1968  budgeted 
expenditures  would  be  reduced  by  roughly  $7 
billion,  gross,  against  which  would  be  offset 
the  1968  expenditure  value — estimated  at 
close  to  (2  billion — that  would  result  from 
appropriation  bUl  reduction  actions  made  or 
expected  to  be  made.  Thiis  the  net  addi- 
tional spending  reduction  that  would  have 
resulted  was  calculated  at  approximately  tS 
blUlon.  This  was  not  a  rescission  of  funds, 
but  rather  to  some  degree  a  po8ti>onement  or 
deferral  through  limitations  on  department 
and  agency  spending  during  fiscal  1968. 

On  October  20,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  reported  Hoiise  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888,  trimming  the  expiration  date  back 
to  November  15  (amendment  No.  1).  and 
striking  all  of  the  House  provisions  relating 
to  reduced  expenditures,  the  expenditure  ceil- 
ing, and  temporary  obligation  rates.  On  Octo- 
ber 25,  the  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 888  as  reported,  by  record  vote  59  to  26. 
after  rejecting  various  floor  amendments. 

The  conferees  on  House  Joint  Resolution 
888  have  met  a  total  of  six  times  since  late 
October.  Due  to  the  extremely  complex  and 
controversial  nature  of  broad  reduction  prop- 
ositions, and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
closely  related  to  the  administration's  pend- 
ing tax  surcharge  proposals,  the  conferees 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  In  arriving 
at  a  final  compromise.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  were  committed  to  further 
expenditure  reductions.  The  Senate  conferees 
were  governed  somewhat  by  the  rejection  of 
such  limitations  during  Senate  consideration. 
The  position  of  both  sets  of  conferees  was 
fully  supported  by  strong  votes  by  their  re- 
spective bodies. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  that  if  the  House  today  voted  to 
Insist  on  the  Bow  amendment  by  defeat- 
ing the  previous  question,  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations went  back  to  conference 
with  the  other  body  and  was  as  vigorous 
In  such  a  conference  in  insisting  on  the 
House  position  as  he  has  been  here  to- 
day condemning  the  House  position  of 
October  18, 1  know  the  House  would  pre- 
vail and  we  would  save  $1,600,000,000. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  In  his  position  as 
minority  leader,  does  not  frequently  go 
to  conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
he  does  not  know  just  how  difficult  It  is 
to  get  concurrence  by  the  other  body.  I 
speak  as  one  who  has  been  in  conference 
with  the  other  body  on  more  than  a  doeen 
major  bills  at  this  session.  I  welcome  the 
support  of  my  friend  from  Ohio  on  the 
reductions  which  are  proposed  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  He  just  is  in 
favor  of  making  other  reductions  and  I 
along  with  many  other  Members  favor 
further  reductions  where  possible.  Let  us 
recall  the  fable,  in  the  Incident  about  the 
dog,  where  the  dog  while  crossing  the 


water  with  a  bone  In  his  mouth  saw 
what  he  thought  was  a  larger  bone,  which 
was  an  image  in  the  water,  and  dropped 
the  bone  he  had  and  got  nothing.  Let  us 
go  back  to  Aesop  and  get  our  thinking 
straight.  Let  us  not  be  foimd  empty 
handed,  when  we  complete  action  on  the 
resolution  today,  which  a  majority  of  the 
conferees  propose,  but  let  us  take  this  $4 
billion  reduction  in  spending  home  as  a 
Christmas  present  to  our  constituents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
interested  in  the  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Mahon]  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr.  Mills], 
for  it  made  the  issues  very  clear. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  said  that  there  is  now  no 
real  excuse  for  a  continuing  resolution — 
inasmuch  as  the  two  remaining  appro- 
priation bills  will  be  brought  up  this 
week — and  that  sending  the  resolution 
back  to  conference  will  kill  it — inasmuch 
as  the  Senate  conferees  are  not  ex- 
pected to  accept  any  further  reductions 
in  expenditures. 

Since  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
during  this  session  for  action  on  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  since  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  further  decimation  of 
urgently  needed  domestic  programs,  I 
shall  vote  this  afternoon  on  procedural 
motions  in  such  a  way  ac  to  enhance  the 
chances  of  either  killing  the  resolution 
or  limiting  its  scope.  If  the  previous  ques- 
tion is  defeated,  then  the  resolution  will 
be  open  to  amendment — not  only  the 
amendment  proposed  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  to 
which  I  am  opposed  in  principle,  but  find 
tempting  as  a  vehicle  to  kill  the  resolu- 
tion since  it  is  safe  to  assume  the 
Senate  conferees  will  not  accept  it,  but  It 
will  also  be  open  to  other  sonendments 
which  would  liberalize  the  conference 
report. 

Congress  has  already  reduced  the 
fiscal  year  1968  budget  estimates  by  $5 
billion  through  cuts  in  appropriations, 
and  this  figure  is  expected  to  be  $6  bil- 
lion after  the  antlpoverty  and  foreign  aid 
appropriations  bills  are  passed. 

The  conference  report  proposes  a  fur- 
ther reduction  In  obligations  to  no  less 
than  $9  billion  below  the  President's 
budget  requests,  and  a  $4  billion  reduc- 
tion In  expenditures.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  forbidding  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  to  incur  obligations  In 
excess  of  the  lesser  of  either  the  amount 
available  through  appropriation  acts  or 
an  amount  determined  by  cutting  the 
department  or  agency  budget  estimate 
by  2  percent  for  personnel  compensation 
and  10  percent  for  programs. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  such  cut- 
backs. I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  October  3  that 
Congress  at  that  time  had  already  cut 
spending  $4^65  billion  below  authorized 
levels  In  HEW  and  HUD  alone.  A  10-per- 


cent reduction  in  all  major  Federal  pro- 
grams will  be  devastating  indeed. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  administration  Is 
supporting  this  conference  report  and 
the  proposed  reductions  in  order  to  lay 
the  groimdwork  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  10-percent  sur- 
tax which  is  still  pending.  The  resolution 
seems  to  negate  the  argument  of  those 
who  favor  a  surtax  on  the  theory  that  it 
would  make  revenue  avallaUe  for  domes- 
tic programs  and  to  strengthen  the  argu- 
ment of  those  who  view  the  surtax  as  a 
war  tax  related  to  the  $30  billion  cost  of 
the  Vietnam  war  this  year. 

Although  Congress  has  delayed  so  long 
and  created  such  havoc  with  the  normal 
functioning  of  Government  agencies,  the 
conference  report  is.  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, academic.  It  is  assumed  that  OEO 
and  AID  will  have  their  appropriation 
bills  approved  sometime  this  week.  If  not, 
this  resolution  is  useless  anyway  since  its 
authority  expires  on  December  20  when, 
we  are  told.  Congress  will  not  be  in  ses- 
sion. 

The  practical  utility  of  the  resolution, 
therefore,  depends  on  the  desirability  of 
the  required  cuts  in  Federal  expenditures. 
While  on  p>aper  tills  resolution  requires  a 
2-percent  cut  in  payroll  and  a  10-percent 
cut  in  programs,  since  the  fiscal  year  is 
almost  half  over,  and  will  be  two-thirds 
or  three-queuters  over  by  the  time  these 
reductions  are  fully  Implemented,  the 
cuts  will  be  telescoped  into  the  latter  part 
of  fiscal  year  1968,  creating  additional 
problems. 

There  are  strong  economic  arguments 
against  this  measure.  Unemployment  is 
up — to  4.3  percent,  for  the  third  month 
In  a  row.  Nonwhite  unemplojTnent  has 
jumped  to  8.8  percent.  Industrial  produc- 
tion is  down.  The  average  workweek  is 
down.  The  rise  in  the  rediscount  rate — 
imdertaken  to  compensate  for  interna- 
tional pressures  on  the  dollar — while  un- 
desirable Internally,  does  provide  a  de- 
fiationary  effect,  one  of  the  arg^Iments 
used  for  a  cut  in  spending.  Further  de- 
fiationary  measures,  such  as  pulling  $4.1 
billion  out  of  the  economy  may  result  in 
higher  tmonirioyment. 

If  a  large  deficit  is  feared,  there  are 
soimder  and  socially  more  equitable  ways 
to  increase  revenue  than  to  cut  back  im- 
portant domestic  programs.  One  way  is 
through  tax  reform.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  a  sound  tax  reform  package 
would  yield  some  $5  billion. 

Today  there  is  the  paradox  of  growing 
unemployment  and  growing  inflation,' 
while  major  sectors  of  the  economy  show 
dangerous  signs  of  sla^L  An  analysis  of 
the  consumer  price  index  shows  tiiat  25 
percent  of  price  rises  can  be  accounted 
for  by  splraling  medical  costs  and  rising 
interest  rates — the  high  cost  of  borrowed 
money.  A  reduction  in  Government 
spending  Is  unlikely  to  reduce  medical 
costs,  nor  Is  it  likely  to  affect  the  demand 
on  the  borrowed  money  market. 

Companies  with  unprecedented  profit 
levels  are  reacting  to  proportionally 
higher  wages  by  passing  wage  increases 
along  to  the  consumer  through  price  in- 
creases. A  reduction  in  Government 
spending  would  also  have  little  affect  on 
this  problem. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  the  loom- 
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ing  Federal  deficit  is  caused  principally 
by  spending  for  the  war  in  Vietnam.  The 
war  has  become  the  cause,  if  not  the  ex- 
cuse, for  the  gutting  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. U  such  high  war  spending  con- 
tinues and  the  accompanying  deficit 
needs  to  be  reduced,  the  necessary  rev- 
enue should  be  raised  by  reforming  the 
tax  structure  and  closing  tax  loopholes, 
which  would  pull  out  of  the  economy 
dollars  which  do  not  affect  bread-and- 
butter  purchasing  power  by  low-  and 
middle-income  families. 

The  conference  report  should  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  the  dubious  wis- 
dom of  further  gutting  our  domestic 
programs  and  the  effect  of  this  upon  the 
crisis  in  our  cities.  By  this  test  it  should 
be  defeated. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  213,  nays  183,  not  voting  36, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  430] 
TEAS — 213 


December  11,  19  $7 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Barrett 

BevlU 

Bingbam 

Blanton 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bradeznas 

Brasco 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

CabeU 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Corman 

Culver 

I>addarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Eckbardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Evans,  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

PasceU 

Felghan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Praser 
Prtedel 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallflanakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Gettys 
Glaimo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

Holland 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 
Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McMillan 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

Matsunaga 

Meeds 

Miller,  CalU. 

MiUs 

Minish 

Mink 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natcber 


Kedzl 
Nix 

0  Kara,  Dl. 
OHara,  Mich. 

01  sen 

ONeal,  Ga. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poage 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

RandaU 

Rees 

Reid,  N.Y. 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Scheuer 

Selden 

Shipley 

Bikes 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Teague,  Tei. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vlgorito 

Waggonner 

Waldie 

Walker 

Watts 

White 

Whitener 

WTiitten 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Young 
ZablocU 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Ay  res 

Baring 

Battin 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhiU,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Pla. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Derwinskl 
Devlne 
Dole 
Duncan 
Dwyer 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Esch 

Eshleman 
Pindley 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 


NAYS— 183 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Gardner 

Gathlngs 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gude 

Gumey 

Haley 

Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harvey 

Helstoskl 

Horton 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mailliard 
Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif 
May 
Mayne 
Meskill 
Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlnshaU 
MIze 
Moore 

Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mosher 
Myers 
Nelsen 
OKonski 
Ottlnger 
Pelly 
Pettis 
Plmie 
Poff 


PoUock 

Pool 

Price.  Tex, 

QiUe         f 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Reid,  ni. 

Reifel 

Relnecke 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rlegle 

Robison 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Shriver 

Skubltz 

SnUth.  Calif. 
Smith,  N.Y. 
Smith,  Okla. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Stanton 
Stelger,  Ariz. 
Steiger,  Wis. 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Ga. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tuck 
Utt 

Vander  Jagt 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Whalen 
WhaUey 
WidnaU 
Wiggins 
Williams,  Miss. 
Williams,  Pa. 
tWllson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Zion 
Zwach 


NOT  VOTING  -36 


Annunzlo 

Bates 

Bell 

Boiling 

Broomfield 

Carter 

Cowger 

Dickinson 

Erlenbom 

Flno 

Fountain 

Frellngbuysen 


HaUeck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Heckler,  Mass 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

King,  N.Y. 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

McCullocb 


Martin 

Mathias.  Md. 

Nichols 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Watson 

Willis 

Wyatt 


So 'the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  which  Mr.  Martin 
against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Harrison 
against. 

Mr.  Fountain  for,  with  Blr.  King  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  wmia  for,  with  Mr.  Hosmer  against. 

Mr.  Henderson  for,  with  Mr.  Halleck 
against. 

Mr.  Stratton  for,  with  Mr.  Freltngbuysen 
against. 

Bir.  Resnick  for,  with  Mr.  Erlenbom 
against. 

Mr.  Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Pino  against. 

Mr.  Hardy  for,  with  B4r.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  tar,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 


Mr.  REIFEL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  <m 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  368,  nays  26,  not  voting  38  as 
follows: 

[Roll  No.  431) 
YEAS — 368 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battin 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Mich. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burleson 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Cahill 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
DonH. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Collier 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cramer 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Curtis 

Daddario 

Etaniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  WU. 

Dawson 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 


DeUenback 

Denney 

Dent 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  La. 

Eilberg 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Everett 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

FasceU 

Felghan 

Findley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Fraser 

Prtedel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

FHiqua 

Galifianakls 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Garmatz 

Gathlngs 

Gettys 

Glaimo 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Goodling 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hubert 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Hicks 
Holifleld 
Holland 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 


Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kelly 

King,  Calif. 

Kirwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynski 

Komegay 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMiUan 
Macdonald, 


MacGregor 

Machen 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUliard 

Marsh 

Mathias,  Calif. 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

MeskiU 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  CHilo 

Mills 

Minish 

MlnshaU 

Mize 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris.  N.  Mex. 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nix 

OHara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 
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Pi^aginan 

Both 

Teague,  Tex. 

Patman 

Roudebush 

Tenzer 

Patten 

Roush 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Pelly 

Rumsfeld 

Thompson,  N  J 

Pepper 

Ruppe 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Perkins 

St  Germain 

Tieman 

Pettis 

Sandman 

Tuck 

Philbin 

Satterfleld 

Tunney 

Pickle 

Saylor 

UdaU 

Pike 

Schadeberg 

Utt 

Plmle 

Scherle 

Van  Deerlin 

Poage 

SchneebeU 

Vander  Jagt 

FoB 

Schwelker 

Vanlk 

Pollock 

Schwengel 

Vlgorito 

Pool 

Scott 

Waggonner 

Price,  ni. 

Selden 

Waldie 

Price,  Tex. 

Shipley 

Walker 

Pryor 

Shriver 

Wampler 

Puclnskl 

Sikes 

Watkins 

PurceU 

Sisk 

Watts 

Qule 

Skubltz 

Whalen 

QuiUen 

Slack 

Whalley 

Rallsback 

Smith,  Calif. 

White 

Randall 

Smith,  Iowa 

Whitener 

Rarlck 

Smith,  NY. 

Whltten 

Reid,  m. 

Smith,  Okla. 

WidnaU 

Held,  N.Y. 

Springer 

Wiggins 

Reifel 

Stafford 

Williams,  Mtss. 

Relnecke 

Staggers 

Williams,  Pa. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Stanton 

Wilson,  Bob 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Steed 

Winn 

Rlegle 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Wolff 

Roberts 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Wright 

Robison 

Stephens 

Wydler 

Rodlno 

Stubblefleld 

Wylle 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Stuckey 

Wjrman 

Rogers,  Pla. 

SulUvan 

Young 

Ronan 

Taft 

Zablockl 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Talcott 

Zion 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Taylor 

Zwach 

Rostenkowskl 

Teague,  Calif. 
NATS— 26 

Ashbrook 

Gilbert 

Reuss 

Burton,  Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Cohelan 

Helstoskl 

Roybal 

Conyers 

Kastenmeler 

Ryan 

Dlggs 

Michel 

Scheuer 

Dlngell 

Mink 

WUson, 

Edwards,  Calif 

Moss 

Charles  H. 

Farbsteln 

Nedzl 

Yates 

Pord, 

O'Konskl 

WUllam  D. 

Rees 

NOT  VOTING— 38 

Annunzlo 

Halleck 

Multer 

Bates 

Hardy 

Nichols 

BeU 

Harrison 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

BoUing 

Harsha 

Resnlck 

Broomfleld 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Rivers 

Button 

Henderson 

St.  Onge 

Carter 

Herlong 

Snyder 

Cowger 

Hosmer 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

King,  N.Y. 

UUman 

Erlenbom 

Kuykendall 

Watson 

Flno 

Jjukens 

Willis 

Fountain 

teartln 

Wyatt 

Frelinghuysen 

Mathias,  Md. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Frellngbuysen. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Flno. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  O'NelU  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hosmer. 

Mr.  Ulltnan  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announoed 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    MAHON.  Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OP  1967— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage  rates, 
to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees 
In  the  Federal  Grovemment,  and  to  regu- 
late the  mailing  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bilL 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose  does 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
rise? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
submit  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  grounds  that  the  House 
managers  exceeded  their  authority  and 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  differ- 
ences committed  to  them,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  and  precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  bill,  In  section  107(a)  pro- 
vided a  minimum  charge  of  3.8  cents  for 
bulk  third-class  mail  effective  January  7, 
1968.  Section  107(a)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  a  two-step  mini- 
mum charge — the  first  of  3.6  cents  effec- 
tive January  7,  1968,  and  a  second  4-cent 
rate  effective  January  1,  1969. 

The  differences  committed  to  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  this  postage  rate 
and  the  effective  dates  for  this  rate  were : 
A  rate  range  between  3.6  cents  and  4 
cents;  a  January  7,  1968,  effective  date 
for  a  one-rate  charge  with  no  further 
rate  provided;  and  January  7,  1968,  and 
January  1.  1969,  effective  dates  for  any 
two-rate  charges. 

The  conference  report  contains  atwo- 
rate  charge — the  first,  3.6  cents,  effective 
January  7,  1968;  the  second,  4  cents, 
effective  July  1,  1969. 

The  July  1,  1969.  effective  date  for  a 
second  rate  goes  beyond  the  disagree- 
ments confided  to  the  conferees.  By 
agreeing  to  any  effective  date  for  a  sec- 
ond rate  beyond  January  1,  1969,  the 
House  managers  have  clearly  exceeded 
their  authority. 

l&i.  Speaker,  the  precedents  of  the 
House,  Cannon's  Precedents,  volume 
Vm.  section  3264,  have  established  that 
where  two  Houses  fix  different  periods 
of  time  the  conferees  have  latitude  only 
between  the  two.  but  may  not  go  beyond 
the  longer  nor  within  the  shorter. 

C^  March  2,  1915— third  session.  S3d 
Congress — Congressional  Rbcord,  pace 
5208,  the  conference  report  was  presented 
on  S.  5259,  to  establish  mail  lines  with 


foreign  countries  and  known  as  the  ship 
piu'chase  bilL 

Mr.  Mann  raised  a  point  of  order 
against  the  conference  report  on  the 
grounds  that  It  contained  certain  matter 
not  properly  before  the  conferees. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate  the  bill  would 
have  gone  into  effect  immediately. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bill  con- 
tained an  effective  date  of  2  years  after 
passage. 

Tne  conference  report  provided  an 
effective  date  of  3  years  after  passage. 

Speaker  Clark  of  Missouri  sustained 
the  point  of  order  by  stating: 

If  there  is  anything  settled  about  a  con- 
ference between  the  two  Houses  It  Is  this: 
Where  two  amounts  are  named,  and  the 
question  is  referred  to  Conferees,  tbey  may 
oscillate  as  much  as  tbey  please  between  the 
two  extremes,  but  they  cannot  go  below  the 
lower  amount  and  tbey  cannot  go  above  the 
higher. 

But  the  limit  of  time  was  fixed  at  two 
years,  and  the  Conferees  extended  It  to  three 
years.  If  tbey  co\ild  extend  It  beyond  two 
years,  tbey  could  extend  It  until  the  end  of 
time.  Their  limit  was  from  zero  to  two.  In 
the  nature  of  things  they  could  not  go  below 
zero;  under  the  practice  of  the  Houses  they 
could  not  go  higher. 

The  Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Rule  28,  clause  3  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  reads: 

Whenever  a  disagreement  to  an  am.endment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  has  been  com- 
mitted to  a  conference  committee  it  shall 
be  in  order  for  the  Managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  to  propose  a  substitute  which  Is  a 
germane  modification  of  the  matter  In  die- 
agreement,  but  their  report  shall  not  include 
matter  not  committed  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee by  either  House. 

The  Senate  bill  was  an  amendment — 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill.  The  conference  report  Is  an 
additional  substitute  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. However,  the  conference  report  dis- 
tinctly includes  matter  not  committed  to 
the  conferees  by  either  House,  and  I 
make  the  point  of  order  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  Is 
another  case  where  expediency  has  been 
given  priority  over  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents of  this  House  and  over  orderly  pro- 
cedures. I  cannot.  In  good  conscience, 
participate  in  such  maneuverings  and, 
therefore,  make  the  point  of  order  on 
that  basis  only. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concede 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER,  "nie  Chair  sustains  t±ie 
point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  aU  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert : 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  IMT. 

"TITLE  I— POSTAL  RATES 

"FIBST-CL,ASS   MAIL 

"Sbc.   lei.    (a)    Seettons  4352  and  4253  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"  '5  4252.  Size  and  weight  Umlte 

"  The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mall  is 
one  hundred  Inches  in  length  and  girth  com- 
bined and  t'^^  mnT-4TT>]|^  welgbt  Is  seventy 
pounds. 
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"'§4253.  Postage  rates  on  flrst-class  mall 

"■(a)  Postage  on  flrst-claas  mall  is  com- 
puted sep€irately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mall.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  rate  of  postage  on  flrst-class 
mall  weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  Is  6 
cents  for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

"  '(b)  Flrst-class  mall  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  maUed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  Utle  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

"'(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card,  Including  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  Initial 
portion  of  each  double  poet  card  conform- 
ing to  section  4251(c)  of  this  title  Is  5  cents. 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  re- 
ply mall  Is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  In  this 
section,  together  with  an  additional  charge 
thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weighing 
two  ounces  or  less  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery.'. 
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39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  defi- 
nition of  drop  letters.  Is  repealed. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4262.  Weight  limit.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4252.  Size  and  weight  limits.'. 
"airmail 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  Except  as  provided  In  section  4304 
of  this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
weighing  not  more  than  7  ounces  Is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"  '(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  alrmaU 
Is  8  cents.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4303  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)    by  striking  out  paragraph    (1)    and 


'•(br^«o;^r5l7r,oTtUle"39    united      '"^fT,'^.  "1":^'^'  the  following : 

'tr^ra^d'L^sfntfn  ^ju  s'j^f  ^T^  ^^£^^'T.^^S'^i^T.:^n^^ 

bills  and  statements  of^account.  an^d?/)  ■'.''      ^''^.^i'l,  ThHC  !2  L^^Sc^^h 

the  following  tables: 


"(c)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  section  4251  of  Utle 


'Zones 


Loca!  1,  2. 
and  3 


Not  over  1  lb $0  80 

Over  1  lb  but  not  over  iVi  lbs   '. 93 

Over  IJ'a  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs '          I'lfi 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2^  lbs..  .  l"  40 

Over  2J^  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs I'sA 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3)^  lbs I'gg 

Over  3H  lbs  but  not  over  4  lbs  2  12 

Over  4  lbs.  but  not  over  4^  lbs  2' 36 

Over  4J^  lbs.  but  not  over  5  lbs  "         2.'  60 


JO.  80 
1.02 
1.23 
1.48 
1.73 
1.98 
2.23 
2.48 
i75 


}0.80 
1.07 
1.34 
1.62 
1.90 
2.18 
2.46 
2.74 
3.02 


Ju.80 
1.14 
1.47 
1.79 
2.11 
2.43 
2.75 
3.07 
3.39 


10.80 
1.18 
1.55 
1.91 
2.21 
2.63 
2.99 
3.35 
3.71 


$0.80 
1.24 
1.68 
2.08 
2.48 
2.88 
3.28 
3.68 
4.08 


For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  In 
excess  of  five  pounds  In  weight,  the  addi- 
tional postage  Is  as  follows: 


'7ones 


Rate 


"  '(2)  The  postage  on  an  Issue  of  a  pubU- 
cation  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1),  the  ad- 
vertising portion  of  which  does  not  exceed  10 
per  centxma  of  such  issue,  shall  be  computed 
without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable  to  the 
advertising  portion  prescribed  in  such  para- 
graph. 

"'(e)  The  postage  on  classroom  publica- 
tions, mailed  In  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  is  60  per  centum  of  the 
postage  computed  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(b)  of  this  title. 

"'(f)  The  postage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publi- 
cations ( 1 )  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  in 
zones  1  and  2  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
publications  furnished  during  the  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  in  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centimi  of  the 
total  number  of  copies  distributed  by  any 
means  for  any  purpose. 

"  '(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4359(b)  of  thta 
title,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lications (other  than  publications  to  which 
subsecUon  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  are 
applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication. Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
piece  when  mailed  during  the  calendar  year 
1969,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
thereafter. 

"  '(h)  The  pubUsher  of  a  classroom  publi- 
cation, of  a  publication  referred  to  In  subsec- 
tion (f )  of  this  section,  or  of  a  publication  of 
a  nonprofit  organization,  before  being  en- 
titled to  the  rates  for  the  publications,  shall 
furnish  such  proof  of  quallflcaUons  as  the 
Postmaster  General  prescribes. 

"'(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  each  publica- 
tion having  original  entry  at  an  independent 
incorporated  city,  an  Incorporated  city  which 
Is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  which 
Is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  more  coun- 
ties In  the  same  State,  but  which  Is  politically 
Independent  of  such  county  or  counties,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  within  and  a  part  of  the 


Local  and  zones  1,  2,  and  3 so  48 

Zone  4 '  '  50 

Zone  5 '.'".'.'.V.'.'.'..".  56 

Zone  6 V.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  '.  64 

Zone  7 WW  '72 

Zones 'go." 


'  1 1n  cents) 


"(2)   by  deleting  paragraph  (2). 

"(c)  Section  4303(f)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  2k>ne'  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'or  the  Virgin  Islands'. 

"(d)  Section  4301(2)  of  title  39,  Umted 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  'eight'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  flgrure  '7*. 

"SECOKD-CLASS   MAIL  PKETERRED   RATES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  4358  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 


"  'Mailed  Mailed 

during  during 

calendar  calendar 

year  1968  year  1969 


Mailed 
after 

Dec  31, 
1969 


Rate  per  pound 1.3 

Minimum  charge  per  piece..         .2 


1.4 
.2 


1.5 
•  2.'; 


'1ln  cents! 


"  'During 
calendar 
year  1968 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 2.35 

I""*  3 "I"  2.55 

Zone  4 2.95 

Zone  5 1.I""Iirrr  135 

Zone  6... „ „  3^5 

Zone  7 1.IIIIIIII"  3. 5 

Zone  8 3,5 

Nonadvertising  portion 1  9 

Minimum  cliarge  per  piece I™  ]l3 


"(1)   by  striking  out  subsection   (a)    and 
InserUng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(a)   Except    as    provided    in    subsection 
(b),  the  rate  of  postage  on  pubUcatlons  ad- 
mitted as  second-class  mall  when  addressed  _     _ 
for  delivery  within  the  county  in  which  they     '^°'^^^y  with  which  it  Is  principally  contlg- 
are  published  and  entered  Is  as  follows:               \ions. 

'"(J)  As  used  In  this  section — 
"'(1)  "classroom  publication"  means  a 
religious,  educational,  or  scientific  publica- 
tion entered  as  second-class  mall  and  de- 
signed specifically  for  use  In  classrooms  or 
In  religious  Instruction  classes; 

"'(2)  "a  publication  of  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization"  means  a  publication 
published  by  and  In  the  Interest  of  one  of 
the  following  types  of  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations If  it  Is  not  organized  for  profit  and 
none  of  Its  net  Income  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  Individual: 
Religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans',  frater- 
nal, nonprofit  educational  television  stations, 
educational  television  agencies  operated  by 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  and 
associations  of  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
and  not  to  exceed  one  publication  published 
by  the  official  highway  or  development  agen- 
cy of  a  State  which  meets  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  4354  and  which  contains 
no  advertising; 

"'(3)  "zones"  means  the  eight  zones  de- 
scribed in  section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  4658,  of  this  title.";  and 

"(3)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

'I  4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"  '4368.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  pub- 
lication." 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 


"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

'"(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  rates  of  postage  on  publications 
mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4359(a) 
of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows: 


During 
calendar 
year  1969 


During 
calendar 
year  1970 


During 
calendar 
year  1971 


During 
calendar 
year  1972 


During 
calendar 
year  1973 

and 
thereafter 


2.9 

3.45 

4.0 

4.55 

5  1 

3.3 

4.05 

4.8 

5.55 

6  3 

4.1 

5.25 

6.4 

7.55 

8.7 

4.9 

6.45 

8.0 

9.55 

11.1 

Sk2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

IZO 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

7.\ 

2.1 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

December  11  y  1967 

"  '4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.'. 

"SECOND-CLASS  MAIL  REOTTLAR  RATES 

"SEC  104.  (a)  Section  4369  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"■(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  section  4358  of  this  title,  the 
rates  of  postage  on  publications  mailed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  pn  cents) 

"  Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during  after 

calendar  calendar  Dec  31, 

year  1968  year  1969  1969 
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Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  land  2 

4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

Zone  3 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

Zone  4 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

Zones 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

Zone  6 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 

Zone? 

12.8 

13.7 

14.5 

Zone  8 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

Monadvertising  portion. 

3.0 

3.2 

3.4 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3. 

"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
Include  all  advertisements  Inserted  in  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently  there- 
to. 

"  '(d)  (1)  Publications  mailed  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a),  upon  request  by  the 
publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  transported 
by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on  sched- 
uled United  States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed 
and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  accordance  with  section  406  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376). 
The  Postmaster  General  may  authorize  the 
transportation  of  publications  by  air  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  only  when  such 
transportation  does  not  impede  the  trans- 
portation of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or  air 
transportation  of  first-class  mall  on  a  space- 
svallable  basis. 

"'(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transported  by  air  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  charges — 

"'(A)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage; 

••'(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  years;  and 

"'(C)   when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 


equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount 
by  which  the  allocated  cost  Incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  Is  In  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Department 
had  such  matter  been  delivered  by  surface 
transportation,  and,  when  added  to  lawfully 
required  postage,  shall  not  be  less  than  4 
cents  per  piece. 

"'(e)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"zones"  means  the  eight  zones  described  In 
section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558,  of  this  title.';  and 

"(2)   by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows : 
"  '4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular". 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"4369.  Postage  rates  beyond  county  of  publi- 
cation." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  '9  4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4365  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'bills,'. 

"SECOND-CLASS    TRANSIENT    MAIL 

"Sec.  106.  Section  4362  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'four 
cents'   and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '5  cents'. 

"CONTROLLEp   CIRCULATION    PT7BLICATIONS 

"Sec.  106.  Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'S  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"  The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained in  section  4421  of  this  title  when 
mailed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  are  as  follows: 


"  [In  cenb] 

"Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1968 

MaHed 

during 

calendar 

year  1969 

Mailed 
after 

Dec  31, 
1969 

Rate  per  pound 14.3 

15.1 
2.9 

16.0 

Minimum  charge  per  piece..       1. 9 

3.8". 

"TaiRD-CLASS    MAIL 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4452  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  "(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  mall 
are  as  follows: 


Rates 


'  Type  of  mailing 


Mailed  Mailed  after 

during  cal-  Dec  31, 

endar  year  1968 

1968 


Untt 


Cenb  Cents 

(1)  Individual  piece 6.0  6.0 

2.0  2.0 

(2)  Bulli  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  ol  thb  section  ol— 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  of  24  pages  or  more,  seeds,         16. 0 

cuttings,  bulbs,   roots,  scions,  and  plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 22.0  22.0 

(C)  Mimimum  charge  o( 3.6  4.0 


First  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

16. 0         Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 

Do. 
Per  piece. 


"'(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for 
each  piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
mlnlmimi  charge  per  piece  provided  under 
subsection  (a),  rounded  off  to  the  nearest 
one-tenth   cent.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4461  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
milling  certain  bills  and  statements  of  ac- 
count as  third-class  mall.  Is  repealed. 

"SPBCIAL  RATE  FOURTH -CLASS  MAIL 

"Sec.    108.    (a)    Section   4564   of   tlUe   39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 
"(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 


(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(a)    Except   as   provided    In    subsection 

(b)  of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  Is  12 
cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof,  except  that  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth- 
class  matter  shall  apply  In  every  case  where 
such  rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed 
in  this  subsection  on — 

"  '(1)  books.  Including  books  Issued  to  sup- 
plement other  books,  containing  twenty- 
four  pages  ot  more  (at  least  twenty-two  ot 
which  are  printed) .  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces 


for  notations,  and  containing  no  advertis- 
ing matter  other  than  incidental  announce- 
ments of  books.  Including  any  accompany- 
ing pad  of  forms  or  ballots  for  use  In  obtain- 
ing expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
questions  related  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  book; 

"'(2)  16-milllmeter  or  narrower  width 
films,  and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when 
sent  to  or  from  commercial  theaters;'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)(1) 
'4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'5  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof; 

"(3)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) 
'museums  and  herbaria,'  immediately  fol- 
lowing 'public  libraries,'; 

"(4)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  striking  out 
'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (E);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (F)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ';  and';  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  follow- 
ing new  clause : 

"'(G)  m\iseum  materials,  specimens,  col- 
lections, teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
interpretative  materials  intended  to  \ntann 
and  to  further  the  education  work  and  Inter- 
ests of  museums  and  herbaria.'; 

"(5)  by  inserting  In  subsection  (c)  'or 
narrower  width'  Immediately  following  '16- 
mllUmeter',  and  'museum  materials,  speci- 
mens, collections,  teaching  aids,  printed  mat- 
ter, and  interpretative  materials  Intended 
to  inform  and  to  further  the  educational 
work  and  interests  of  museums  and  herbaria.' 
Immediately  following  'sound  recordings,'; 
and 

"(6)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"'(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  und^  this 
section  In  quantities  of  one  thousand  or 
more  In  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  only  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  him.'. 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  section  4564(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  'playscripts  and'  immediately 
following  '(6)'. 

"(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  4554 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
to  read — 

"  '\  4554.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates'. 

"(c)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4554.  Postage  rates  on  books  and  films.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4554.   Books,   films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates.'. 

"KETS  AND  OTR^  SMALL  ARTICLBB 

"Sec.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  secti<Mi  4651 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '6  cents  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '14  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  ot 
fraction  thereof,  and  7  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional two  oimces  or  fraction  thereof,'. 

"SPSCIAL    HANDLING    SUtVICE 

"Sk.  110.  Section  6008  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '{  6008.  Special  handling 

"  'Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling  fee, 
third-class  mall  and  fourth-class  mall  are 
entitled  to  the  most  expeditious  handling 
and  transportation  practicable,  but  such 
mall  is  not  required  to  receive  the  same  han- 
dling and  transportation  as  airmail.'. 

"SEPARATION  BT   MAILER  OF  SEOONS-CLASS  MAIL 

"Sec.  111.  Section  4363  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '{  4363.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second- 
class  mail 

"  The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
publishers  and  news  agents  to  make  up  and 
address  second-class  matter  in  aooordance 
with  a  6-dlglt  ZIP  code  system.'. 
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"P&InrlrfG  ON  SZCOND-CXASS  COVZRS 


"Sec.  112.  Section  4365  of  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  enclosed, 
or  inserted  In  second-class  mail,  there  may 
be  Included,  In  accordance  with  uniform 
regulations  which  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  prescribe,  on  the  envelopes,  wrappers, 
and  other  covers  In  which  copies  of  publica- 
tions are  mailed,  messages  and  notices  of  a 
civic  or  public-service  nature.  If  no  charge 


Is  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  such  messages 
and  noUces  on  such  envelopes,  wrappers,  and 
covers.'. 

" ADDITION AI.  KNTST  POINTS 

"Sk:.  113.  Sectttm  4S68(b)  of  Utle  3B, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(b)  The  rates  of  postage  on  the  follow- 
ing publications  admitted  as  second-class 
mall,  when  mailed  for  delivery  by  letter  car- 
rier at  the  office  of  mailing,  shall  be  as 
follows : 


December  11,  iqqj 


"  'ICwits  per  copy] 


"  'Mailed  at 

oflice  of 

ohtiiiai 

entfy 


MaiM  at  an  olBce  ot  addtimai  entry  during— 


Fiscal  wear 
1969 


Rscal  year 
1970 


Fiscal  year  1971 
and  thereafter 


Published  more  frequently  than  weekly 
Published  less  fraquentiy  than  weekly: 

Weighinf  two  ounces  or  less 

Weifhing  more  than  two  ounces 


1.5 
2.5 


2.0 

2.0 
3.0 


2.5 

2.5 
3.5'. 


The  rates  prescribed  In  section  4359  of  thU 
title  shaU  apply  to  publlcaUons  published 
weekly  and  maUed  at  additional  entry  offices 
and  to  any  pubUcaUons  mailed  at  an  addi- 
tional entry  office  which  does  not  have  letter 
carrier  service.". 

"MAIL   MATTER  FOR  BLINS  AND  OTHER 
HANDICAPPED     PERSONS 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  69  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '§  4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 

•■■(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (other  than  matter  mailed  under  sec- 
tion 4654  of  this  title)  may  be  maUed  free 
of  postage,  if — 

"  '  ( 1 )  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or  read 
conventionally  printed  material  becaiise  of 
a  physlclal  Impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1966  (PubUc  Law  89-522;  80  SUt 
330): 

"  "(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or 
other  fee,  is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
is  required  for  such  matter  not  in  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"'(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  inspection; 

"  '(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertislne- 
and 

"  "(5)  the  matter  is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"•(b)   The  free  malUng  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  is  extended  to — 
"'(1)   reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 
"  "(2)  sound  reproductions; 
"■(3)   paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terlal  for  the  production  of  reading  matter 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"'(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

'"(5)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of.  a  bUnd  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impairment 
as  described  In  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this 
section. 

""14654.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  bUnd  or 
physically  handicapped  persons 

"  "Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person 
or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impairment,  as 
described  in  section  4653(a)  (1)  of  thU  title 
in  raised  characters  or  sightsavlng  type  or 
in  the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be 
maUed  free  of  postage. 
"'14665.  Markings 

"'AU   matter  relating  to  blind   or  other 


handicapped  persons  mailed  under  section 
4653.  or  section  4654,  of  this  UUe,  shaU  bear 
the  words  "Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or 
Handicapped",  or  words  to  that  effect  spec- 
ified by  the  Postmaster  General,  In  the  up- 
per right-hand  comer  of  the  address  area.'. 
"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69 
of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4653.  Publications  for  the  blind. 

"  '4654.  Reproducers    and    sound    reproduc- 
tion records  for  the  blind." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"  '4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons. 

"  '4654.  Unsealed    letters    sent    by    blind    or 
physically  handicapped  persons 

"  '4655.  Markings.'. 
"(c)    Section  4451(d)    of  Otlf  k.  United 

States  Code,  is  repealed. 

■PERMISSfflLE  ENCLOST7RES  FOR  rOIJRTH-CLASS 
MAIL 

"Sec.  115.  Section  4555(a)  of  UUe  39.  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  is  amended 

"(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•  and";  and 

"(3)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(H)  Invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serv- 
ing as  bills,  if  they  relate  solely  to  the  maUer 
with  which  they  are  maUed.'. 

"REIMBtJRSEMENT  OP  THE  POSTAL  SERVICE  OF 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Chapter  57  of  tlUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  secUon: 
"  'S  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  in  the 
Canal  Zone 
..^I'J^*^   ^°^  *^*  purposes  of  secUons  4169(a) 
4303(d)  (5),  and  4560  of  this  UUe,  each  posi 
office  m  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  mall  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
Ul^^t^  foreign  naUons.  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  estab- 
^^Jt"^^  secUon  705(d)  of  this  tnXe. 

(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shaU 
relmbiiree  the  postal  service  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  out  of  any  approprlaUons  or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense  as  a 
necwisary  expense  of  the  appropriation  or 
funds  and  of  the  actlvlUes  concerned  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due.  and  sums 
equal  to  the  expenses  Incurred  by.  the  postal 
service  of  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter 
sent  in  the  malls,  and  in  providing  air  trans- 
portaUon  of  mail,  under  such  sections.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  57 
of  UUe  39.  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding — 


'4170.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  naUons  in  th. 
Canal  Zone.' 

Immediately  below — 

"  '4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  c>t 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations.'. 

"SOLICITATIONS    IN    CtTISE    OF    BILLS    OR    STATE- 
MENTS   OP    ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  SecUon  4001  of  utle  30 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable 
matter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
In  the  malls  which — 

"'(1)  is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill 
Invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;  but 

"  (2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  soUcltatlon  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or 
delivered  by  mall,  and  shaU  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postmaster  General  directs,  unless  such 
matter  bears  on  its  face,  in  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography  lay- 
out, or  color  with  other  prinUng  on  its' face 
in  accordance  with  regulaUons  which  the 
Postmaster  General  shall  prescribe — 

"'(A)  the  following  noUce:  "This  Is  a  soUc- 
ItaUon  for  the  order  of  goods  and/or  services 
and  not  a  bill.  Invoice,  or  statement  of  ac- 
count due.  You  are  not  under  obligation  to 
make  any  paj-ments  on  account  of  this  offer 
unless  you  accept  this  offer.";  or 

"  '(B)  In  lieu  thereof,  a  noUce  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  secUon 
ShaU  become  effecUve  with  respect  to  matter 
mailed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  effective  date  of  this  secUon. 

"eftective  date 
"Sec.    118.   ThU   UUe.   except  section   113. 
shall   become  effective  on  January  7.   1968. 
SecUon  113  shall  become  effecUve  on  July  \. 

"CONFORMINC    AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  119.  (a)  (1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1)  of  UUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  repealed. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  secUon 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"•(D)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  arUcles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  provided  by  sections  4653 
and  4654  of  this  title;'. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'educational'. 

"(b)  Section  4552(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  Inserting 'and' after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ';  and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

"(3)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

"EDUCATIONAL    TELEVISION 

"Sec.  120.  Section  4355(a)  of  Utle  29.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  item  (10)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  word 
'or',  and  by  adding  after  Item  (10)  the  fol- 
lowing new  item : 

"'(11)  published  by  an  educational  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  poUtical  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
television  station.'. 

"TITLE  n— FEDERAL  SALARY  INCREASES 
"short  title 
"Sec.  201.  This  UUe  may  be  dted  as  the 
■Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967'. 

"EMPLOTKXS  StrSJCCr  TO  THE   GENERAL 
SCHEDULE 

"Sbc.  202.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  con- 
tained In  section  5332(a)  of  tiUe  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"Grade 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


10 


GS-1 *3,776 

GS^2 «.  108 

^3 <.«66 

GS-4 «.»! 

GS-5 5. 565 

GS-6 \.\\\ 

f&-i f-Si 

GS-8 T<  3M 

GS-9 8.054 

GS-10 8.821 

GS-11 9.657 

GS-12 }J. «' 

rc.i3              13,507 

GS-4    :::    :. i5  84i 

gI?::  18,404 

GS^6     20.982 

K-i?: n.m 

GS-18 27,055 


$3,902  $4,028  $4,154  $4,280  $4,406  $4,532  $4,658  $4,784  $4,910 

4,245  4,382  4,519  4,656  4,793  4,930  5,067  5,204  5,341 

4,615  4,764  4,913  5,062  5,211  5,360  5,509  5,658  5.807 

5.161  5,327  5,493  5,659  5.825  5.991  6.157  6,323  6,489 

5,751  5,937  6.123  6.309  6,495  6.681  6,867  7,053  7,239 

6,342  6,547  6,752  6,957  7,162  7,367  7,572  7,777  7,982 

6,959  7.184  7.409  7,634  7,859  8,084  8,309  8,534  8,759 

7,630  7,876  8.122  8,368  8,614  8,860  9,106  9.352  9.598 

8.323  8,592  8,861  9,130  9,399  9.668  9,937  10,206  10,475 

9,115  9,409  9,703  9,997  10,291  10,585  10,879  11,173  11,467 

9,979  10,301  10.623  10.945  11,267  11,589  11,911  12,233  12.555 

11,843  12,225  12,607  12,989  13,371  13.753  14.135  14.517  14.899 

13,957  14,407  14,857  15,307  15,757  16,207  16,657  17,107  17,557 

16,369  16,897  17,425  17,953  18,481  19,009  19,537  20,065  20.593 

19.017  19.630  20.243  20,856  21,469  22.082  22.695  23,308  23,921 

21,681  22,380  23,079  23,778  24,477  25,176  25,875  26,574          

24,581  25,374  26,167  26,960  


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  6303 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom 
the  General  Schedule  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies  shall  be  Initially  adjusted  as 
of  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a 
grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  corresponding 
rate  in  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule, 
be  shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  i>ay  at  the 
higher  of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  be  shall  receive 
(A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  in  the 
new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  of 
basic  pay  Increased  by  4.S  per  centum, 
rounded  to  the  next  hlghesr  dollar.  If  such 
existing  rate  as  so  Increased  Is  higher. 

"(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. Is  receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4) 
of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of 
pay  determined  under  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111), 
plus  subesquent  Increases  authorized  by  law, 
he  shall  receive  an  agg^regate  rate  of  pay 
equal  to  the  sum  of  his  existing  aggregate 
rate  of  pay  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  plus  the  amount  of  in- 
crease made  by  this  section  in  the  maximtmi 
rate  of  his  grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves  his 
position,  or  (11)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive 
aggregate  pay  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  but,  when  such  position  be- 
comes vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  pay  of 
any  subsequent  app>ointee  thereto  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law.  Subject  to  clavises  (1)  and  (U) 
of  the  Immediately  preceding  sentence  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  amount  of  the  increase 
provided  by  this  section  shall  be  held  and 
considered  for  the  purp>oses  of  section  208(b) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964,  to  constitute 
a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of  pay  of  the 
employee. 

••(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  secUon  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  was  promoted 
from  one  grade  under  the  General  Schedule 
contained  In  section  6332(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  to  another  such  grade  at  a  rate 
which  is  above  the  minimum  rate  thereof,  his 
rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retro- 


actively from  the  effecUve  date  of  this  sec- 
tion to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  pro- 
moted, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  which  he  was 
receiving  during  the  period  from  such  effec- 
tive date  to  the  date  of  such  promotion  and, 
from  the  date  of  such  promotion,  on  the  basis 
of  the  rate  for  that  step  of  the  appropriate 
grade  of  the  General  Schedule  contained  In 
the  amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  oil 
this  section  which  corresponds  numerically 
to  the  step  of  the  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule to  which  such  officer  or  employee  was 
promoted  as  in  effect  (without  regard  to  this 
title)    at  the  time  of  such  promotion. 

•'(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Utle,  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  and  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  was  set  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  earned 
rate  above  such  minimum  rate,  bis  rate  of 
basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  to 
the  date  on  which  he  became  subject  to  the 
General  Schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of 
the  appropriate  grade  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule contained  in  this  section  which  cor- 
responds numerically  to  the  rate  of  the  grade 
at  which  the  pay  of  such  officer  or  employee 
was  set  at  the  time  be  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule. 

"LIMITATION   ON    NT7MBERS   OF   CERTAIN   POSTAL 
POSITIONS 

"Sec.  203.  Section  3301  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sal- 
ary levels  19  and  20'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'salary  levels  20  and  21'. 

"CHANGES    IN    KET   POSITIONS    IN   POSTAL    FIELD 
SERVICE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  ctivpUa  45  of 
UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing 'positions'  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  3512  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 
"  '5  3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  1 

"'Cleaner.  (KP-51) 

•••(1)  Basic  function. — Performs  a  variety 
of  light  cleaning  and  housekeeping  tasks  In 
connection  with  the  custodial  maintenance 
of  a  postal  Installation. 

•"(2)  Duties  and  responsibilities. — 

"  '(A)  Sweeps,  mofw,  dusts,  washes,  and 
otherwise  performs  light  cleaning  and  house- 
keeping tasks  to  maintain  offices,  wash- 
rooms, lobbies,  corridors,  stairways,  and  other 
areas  of  the  building  In  neat  and  orderly 
condition. 

•"(B)  PerfCH^ns  such  duties  as  dusting, 
waxing,  and  polishing  office  furniture, 
sweeping  and  mopping  fioors,  vacuuming 
riigs,  emptying  wastebaskets  and  trash, 
washing  Interior  window  and  partition  glass 
and  fixtures  which  can  be  reached  without 
use  of  ladders  or  scaffolding. 

•••(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  at  othw  designated  super- 
visor. 


'•  •}  3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  2 

•••Custodian.  (KP-1) 

"  '  ( 1 )  Basic  function. — Performs  manual 
laboring  duties  in  connection  with  custody 
of  an  office  or  building. 

"  '(2)  Duties  and  responslbllles. — 

"  •(A)  Performs  any  combination  of  the 
following  duties: 

"  '1.  Moves  furniture  and  eqxilpment. 

"  '2.  Uncrates  and  assembles  furniture  and 
fixtures,  using  bolts  and  screws  for  assembly. 

"  '3.  Loads  and  unloads  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

"  '4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas,  lob- 
bies, and  washrooms. 

"  '5.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  prem- 
ises of  the  post  office  and  cleans  Ice  and 
snow  from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways. 

"  '6.  Stacks  supplies  In  storage  rooms  and 
on  shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records 
as  required. 

"  '(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as  as- 
signed. 

"•(3)  OrganlzaUonal  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated 
supervisor.'. 

"(b)  Each  salary  level  ntimber  in  the 
headings  of  sections  3513  to  3531,  inclusive, 
of  UUe  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each 
other  numerical  reference  to  such  salary 
level  number  in  any  other  provision  of  such 
title  (Including  the  table  of  contents  of 
chapter  45)  which  Is  not  otherwise  Increased 
by  this  UUe,  is  Increased  by  1. 

"(c)  Each  employee  In  the  p>ostal  field  serv- 
ice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
whose  position  is  placed  in  salary  level  2  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  section 
205(e)  (1)  of  this  UUe,  shall  remain  In  salary 
level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as  be  re- 
mains in  such  position  or  occupies,  without 
break  in  service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a 
pKSsltion  of  a  comparable  level  of  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  work  requirements  In  such 
salary  level.  When  the  employee  leaves  any 
such  position,  the  position  shall  be  appro- 
priately ranked  in  accordance  with  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  ch^ter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  inserting — 

"  '35 12 A.  Positions  In  salary  level  3.' 
Immediately  below — 
"  '3512.  Positions  In  salary  level  1.'. 

"POSTAL    field    service    EMPLOTEES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  Utle  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  There  are  established  basic  compen- 
sation schedules  for  positions  In  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  •'PF8".  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  secUons  3543  and  3544  of  this  tiUe, 
basic  compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedules. 
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„n^„.      .    ..     ,     .^  "POSTAL  HELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  I 
[To  b«  .n«rt.».  for  th.  pTHKl  beginning  on  (h.  first  d.y  of  Ih.  fi„f  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1   1967  and 
II  set  forth  below] 


ending  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  Postal  Reld  Service  Schedult 


"PFS 


1 


2 $4,118  $4,255 

3- 4,«0  4,607 

4 4,826  4,984 

5 5.215  5,391 

6 - 5.651  5.838 

7 6.044  6.246 

g 6.482  6.697 

9 6,939  7.170 

in  -  7.515  7.764 

? 8,128  8.338 

i 8.846  9.146 

\i 9,775  10,109 

\j 10.815  11,183 

f 11.951  12,364 

1 13.173  13.631 

}; -• 14.564  15.066 

i 16,090  16,650 

if - 17,803  18.425 

i? 19,642  20.294 

5? 21.758  22.484 

" 24,126  24,932 


10 


$4,392 

4,754 

5,142 

5.567 

6,025 

6,448 

6,912 

7,401 

8.013 

8.668 

9,446 

10.443 

11,551 

12, 777 

14,089 

15.568 

17.210 

19,047 

20,946 

23,210 

25.738 


J4,529 

4,901 

5,300 

5,743 

6.212 

6.650 

6,127 

7.632 

8.262 

8.938 

9.746 

10,777 

11.919 

13,190 

14,547 

16, 070 

17,770 

19,669 

21.598 

23.936 

26,544 


K666 

$4,803 

5.048 

5.195 

5,458 

5,616 

5,919 

6,095 

6.399 

6,586 

6,852 

6.054 

7.342 

7,557 

7. 8f,3 

8,094 

8.511 

8.760 

9.208 

9,478 

10.046 

10.346 

11.111 

11.445 

12.  287 

12.655 

13.603 

14.016 

15,005 

15.463 

16.  572 

17.074 

18. 330 

18.890 

20.291 

20.913 

22.250 

22. 902 

24,662 

25.388 

26,960    . 

$4,940 

5.342 

5.774 

6.271 

6.773 

7,256 

7,772 

8,325 

9,009 

9,748 

10,646 

11,779 

13,023 

14,429 

15.921 

17.576 

19,450 

21,535 

23,554 

26,114 


$5,077 

5,489 

5,932 

6.447 

6.960 

7,458 

7.987 

8.556 

9,258 

10,018 

10,946 

12,113 

13,391 

14, 842 

16,379 

18.078 

20,010 

22.157 

24.206 

26.840 


SS.7U 

5.636 

6.090 

6,623 

7,147 

7,660 

8,202 

8,787 

9.507 

10.288 

11.246 

12.447 

13,  759 

15. 255 

16.837 

18,580 

20. 570 

22,779 

24.858 


$5,351 

5.783 

6,248 

6,799 

7,334 

7,862 

8,417 

9.018 

9.756 

10,558 

11,546 

12.  781 

14. 127 

15.668 

17,295 

19.082 

21,130 

23.401 

25.  510 


$5,48* 
5,930 
6,406 
6.975 
7.521 
8.064 
8.632 
9,249 


$5.6S 
6,077 
6.564 
7,151 
7.70J 
8.2(6 
8.847 


'PFS 


"POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 
•ITo  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1968| 

I ~~ 

2  3  4  ■;  ,.  ,  _ 


10 


11 


U 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


$4,324 

4,687 

5,068 

5,476 

5,938 

6,348 

S,807 

7,286 

7,891 

8,535 

9.289 

10,264 

11,356 

12,549 

13, 832 

15.293 

16,895 

18. 695 

20,625 

22,848 

25,333 


$4,468 

4,841 

5,234 

5.661 

6.134 

6,560 

7,033 

7,529 

8,153 

8,819 

9,604 

10,615 

11,743 

12.983 

14.313 

15, 820 

17,483 

19.348 

21.310 

23.610 

26.179 


$4,612 

4,995 

5,400 

5,846 

6,330 

6,772 

7,259 

7,772 

8,415 

9,103 

9,919 

10,966 

12.130 

13.417 

14,794 

16.347 

18.071 

20,001 

21,995 

24, 372 

27.025 


$4,756 

5.149 

5.566 

6,031 

6.526 

6,984 

7.485 

8,015 

8,677 

9.387 

10.234 

11.317 

12.517 

13,851 

15,275 

16,874 

18.659 

20,654 

22,680 

2^.134 

27.871 


$4,900 

5.303 

5,732 

6.216 

6.722 

7,196 

7,711 

8,258 

8,939 

9.671 

10.549 

11,668 

12.904 

14,285 

15,756 

17,401 

19. 247 

21,307 

23, 365 

25,896 

27,900 


$5,044 

5,457 

5.898 

6.401 

6.918 

7,408 

7,937 

8,501 

9,201 

9,955 

10.864 

12,019 

13,291 

14.719 

16.  237 

17,  928 
19.835 
21,960 
24,050 
26,658 


$5,188 

5,611 

6,064 

6,586 

7,114 

7.620 

8,163 

8,744 

9,463 

10.239 

11. 179 

12.370 

13. 678 

IS,  153 

16, 718 

18. 455 

20, 423 

22.613 

24.  735 

27. 420 


$5,332 

5,765 

6,230 

6,771 

7,310 

7,832 

8,389 

8,987 

9,725 

10, 523 

11,494 

12.721 

14.065 

15,587 

17,199 

18,982 

21,011 

23,266 

25,420 

27,800 


$5,478 

5,919 

6,396 

6,956 

7,506 

8,044 

8,615 

9,230 

9,987 

10,807 

11,809 

U,072 

14,452 

16,021 

17,680 

19,509 

21,599 

23,919 

26,105 


»,K0  IS.764          15.908 

6, 073  6, 227           6, 381 

6.562  6.728          6,894 

7.141  7,326           7.511 

7. 702  7, 898           g.  094 

8.256  8.468           8,680 

8,841  9,067           i,m 

9.473  9  716     .... 

10,249    

11.091     ....       

12.124    ....       

13,423 

14,839 

16,455    ....       

18.161 ""•• 

20,036    ■. 

22.187 :::■;■"" 

24,572    ....         

26,790 :;::  


"(b)   Section  3543(a)    of  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  There    are    established   basic    com- 


pensation schedules  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol   shall   be   "RCS".   CompensaUon 

'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  I 


shall  be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance 
with  such  schedules. 


.^wnrii.   vnnnicn   ovntUULt   I 

'[To  be  effective  lor  the  period  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  the  l»t  pay  period  beiionini  on  or  alter  Oct  i   iqrt  .  .i     w 
■ *       "fSrt,  beteSri  °"-  '•  '*'•  '""  •""'"«  ""•"•«"»«««»  before  th.  rtfectiv.  date  o(  Rani  Crj,,  sd^dd.  H  ,* 


"  'Pat  annum  rates  and  steps 


Fixed  eempentation 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of 
route 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  361. 


10 


$2,531  $2,658 


11 


12 


94 

25 


96 

25 


$2,785 

98 

25 


$2,912 

100 
25 


$3,039 

102 
25 


$3,166 

104 
25 


$3,293 

106 
25 


$3,420  $3,547 


108 
25 


110 
25 


$3,674 

112 
25 


$3,801 

114 
25 


$3,928 

116 
25 


"  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 
"Probeettectiveonthelstdayotthe  1st  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968| 


1 


"Per  annum  rates  and  steps 
6  7 


10 


Fixed  compensation $2  668 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of 

route 99 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  lolll  25 


U 


12 


$2,804 

101 
25 


$2,940 

103 
25 


$3,076 

105 
25 


$3,212 

107 
25 


$3,348 

109 
25 


$3,484 

111 
2S 


$3,620 

113 
25 


$3,756 

lis 

25 


$3,892 

117 
25 


"(c)  Section  3544  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'i  3544.  Compensation    of    postmasters    at 
fourth-class    offices 

"'(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 

"  '(1)  ranJc  each  position  of  postmaster  at 
a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  in  salary  level 
6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule;  and 

"  '(2)  establish,  and  adjust  from  time  to 
time,  the  annvi*!  rate  of  basic  compensation, 
for    each   such    position   of    postmaster   so 


$4,028 

119 
25 


H164 

121 
25'. 


ranked.  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion fcM-  full-time  service  In  a  position  (other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class)  in  the  same  step  of  salary  level  6  of 
such  schedule,  as  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  service  per  day  which  the  Postmaster 
General  determines  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  postmaster  to  operate  the 
post  office,  in  the  light  of  the  postal  needs  of 
the  patrons  of  the  office,  bears  to  the  total 


number  of  hours  per  day  of  such  luU-tlme 
service. 

Actions  and  determinations  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  imder  this  subsection  shall  be 
ilnai  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 

"'(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duUes  of 
postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class 
where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay.  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  of  basic  compensaUon 
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for  step  I  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  determined  under  subsec- 
tton  (a)  of  this  section. 

"  '(c)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  In  PP8  level 
6  when  permitted  by  the  Postmaster  General 
may,  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis.  The 
allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  IS  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  determine 
under  subsection  (a)   of  this  section.'. 

"(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the 
fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  placed  In 
salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which  provides 
a  rate,  determined  under  section  3544(a)  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  which  is  at  least 
equal  to  bis  rate  of  basic  compensation  in 
effect  immediately  prior  to  such  effective  date 
plus  6  i>er  centum  thereof.  If  there  Is  no  such 
step  in  salary  level  6.  he  is  entitled  to  his  rate 
of  basic  compensation  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  such  effective  date  plus  6  per  centum 
thereof.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
basic  compensation  in  effect  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal  F^eld 
Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined  after 
giving  effect  to  any  change  In  salary  step  or 
revenue  units  category  which  would  have  oc- 
curred on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  E>o«tal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  in  the  next  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  had  attained  Unmediatley  prior  to  such 
effective  date'. 

"(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  bis  position  which 
he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  ths  Act.  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

"(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic 
compensation.  If  the  existing  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  po- 
sition, his  existing  basic  compensation  in- 
creased by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as  his 
basic  compensation. 

"(f)  The  advancement  of  any  employee  to 
a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
equivalent  increase  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3552(a)  of  Utle  39,  United  States 
Code. 

"(g)  The  basic  compiensatton  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  n  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels  or 
stepts  would  otherwise  occiu  on  such  effective 
date  without  regard  to  enactment  of  thla 


title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

"(2)  If  the  existing  basio  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  em,ployee  shaU  be  placed  in 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  compensation 
exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  position, 
his  existing  basic  compensation  increased  by 
6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the  next  highest 
dollar,  shall  be  established  as  his  basic  com- 
pensation. 

"(h)  Each  employee  whose  position,  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  is 
placed  in  a  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  shall  be  entitled,  for  purposes  of 
section  3560  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  credit  for  time  served  in  the  postal  field 
service  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  4S 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 


"  "3544.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '3544.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at 
fourth-Class  offices.' 

"CXJNrORMING    AMENDMEirrS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3560(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(3)  revenue  unit  category,  with  respect 
to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(3)  minimum  hours 
of  service  with  respect  to  postmasters  In 
fourth-class  post  offices.'. 

"(b)  Section  3560  (f)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(1) 
reductions  in  class  or  revenue  unit  category 
of  any  post  office,  or/'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '(1)  reductions  in  class  or  revenue 
units  of  any  post  office  or  in  the  mlnimimi 
hoiirs  of  service  for  a  fourth-class  post  office, 
or". 

"(c)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  'lend  PFS-10'  and  'lend 
PFS-11'.  whenever  appearing  therein,  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'level  PFS-11'  and 
'level  PFS-12'.  respectively.  Subsection  (g) 
of  section  3573  is  amended  by  striking  out 
TFS-l?'  and  inserting  'PFS-18'. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3575  of  title 
89,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'level  PFS-15'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  level  PFS-16'. 

"(e)  Any  reference  to  a  level  of  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  in  any  order,  rule, 
regulation,  or  statute  (other  than  title  39, 
United  States  Code)  which  is  in  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  next  higher  level  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule. 

"SPSCIAL  SAt.ABT  RATK  RANGES 

"Sec.  207.  (a)  Section  5303(a)  of  tlUe  6. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'seventh  pay  rate'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'maximiun  pay  rate'. 

"(b)  Section  5303(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
under  this  section  and  received  by  an  in- 
dividual immediately  before  a  statutory  In- 
crease, which  becomes  effective  prior  to,  on, 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute. 
In  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to  such  In- 
dividual of  any  pay  system  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  statutory  increase,  under  conversion 
rules  prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such 
agency  as  the  President  may  designate.'. 
"KirPLOTEXs  IN  rtnt  DXPAKTitufT  or  mstcim 

AND  ST7KCERT  OP  THK  VKmtANS'  ADMJ-Nlai'XA- 
TION 

"SBC.  208.  Section  4107  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 


for  certain  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans' 
AdministraUon,  is  amended  to  read  aa  tiA- 
iDws: 

"  'S  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"'(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Direc- 
tor, Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and  As- 
sociate Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director.  shaU 
be  as  follows: 

-     "'Section  4103  Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  $27,055. 
"  "Medical   Director.   $23,788   mlnimimi   to 
$26,900  maxlnrum. 

"  'Director    of    Nursing    Service.    $18,404 

minimum  to  $23,921  TniiTlTrmm 

•"Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $18,404 
minimum  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"  'Chief  Pharmacist.  $18,404  minimnTn  to 

$23,921    imaTlTrmtn 

"  'Chief  Dietitian,  $18,404  minimnTr.  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  full- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  in  pars- 
graph  (1 )  of  section  4104  of  this  title  ■>'aii  be 
as  follows: 

"  'Physician  atui  Dentist  SOieduU 
"  "Director    grade.    $20,983    minimum    to 
$26,574  maximum. 
"  'Executive    grade,    $19,576    mlnimmn    to 

$25,444  mnTirrniTn 

"  'Chief  grade,  $18,404  minimum  to  $23,921 
maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade.  $15341  TntnimiiTn  to  $20,593 
maximum. 

"  'Intermediate    grade.    $13,507    minHtmiw 

to  $17,557  mttTlTW^TiTI 

"  'Full  grade.  $11,461  mlnlmimi  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"  'Associate    grade,    $0,657    minimum    to 

$12,555  maTJmiim 

"  'Nurse  Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Director  grade,  $15341  mlni- 
mmn to  S20.593  maximum. 

"  'Chief  grade.  $13,507  minimum  to  $17,557 
maximum. 

"  'Senior     grade.     $11,461     minimum     to 

$14,899  TnaTitmrm 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $9,657  miniTrnTm  to 
$12,555  maximum. 

"  "Full  grade,  $8,054  minimum  to  $10,475 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  $7,033  TnintmnTti  to 
$9,139  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $6,137  minttm^m  to  $7,982 
maximum. 

"'(2)  No  pierson  may  hold  the  director 
grade  luiless  he  is  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  domiciliary,  center,  or  ouQ>atient 
Clinic  (indejjendent) .  No  person  may  hold 
the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or 
outpatient  clinic  (independent),  or  com- 
parable position. 

'"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  per  annum  salary  rate  !«• 
each  individual  serving  as  a  directed  of  a 
hospital,  domiciliary,  or  center  who  is  not 
a  physician  shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary 
rate  which  he  would  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion If  his  service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  had  been  service  as  a 
physician  in  the  director  grade.  The  position 
of  the  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
center  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  51 
and  subcbapt^-  m  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.'. 

"FOREIGN     SEBVICK     OPFICIKS:      STAFT     Of  f  ILLBS 
AND 


"Sec.  209.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
as  amended  (22  UJSX:.  867).  la  aimwided  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  per  annum  salaries  of 
Foreign  S«-vlce  olBcers  within  each  of  the 
other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 
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"  Class  1. 
Class  2.. 
Class  3.. 
Class  4. , 
Class  5. . 
Class  6. . 
Class  7. . 
Class  8.. 


t24.944 
20,280 
16,616 
13,507 
11,120 
9,267 
7,816 
6,734 


»5.776 
20,956 
17. 170 
13,957 
11,491 
9,576 
8,076 
6,959 


11,121 
9,376 
8,084'. 


iji;«HS5SBES  =— — ^^^ 


„9'*s*' J16,616 

Class2 13,507 

CI3SS3 11,120 

Class  4 9  267 

Class  5 8,351 

Class  6 7,524 

Class  7 6,905 

Class  8 6,125 

Class  9 5,575 

Class  10 4,995 


J17, 170 
13,957 
11,491 
9,576 
8,629 
7,775 
7,135 
6.329 
5,761 
5,161 


$17,724 
14,407 
11.862 
9.885 
8.907 
8,026 
7.365 
6,533 
5,947 
5,327 


tl8,278 
14,857 
12,233 
10,194 
9,185 
8,277 
7.595 
6.737 
6,133 
5,493 


"(c)  Foreign  Service  officers,  and  Foreign 
Service  staff  officers  and  employees  who  are 
entitled  to  receive  basic  compensation  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  at  one  of  the  rates  provided  by  sec- 
tion 412  or  415  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946  shall  receive  basic  compensation,  on 
and  after  such  effective  date,  at  the  rate  of 
their  class  determined  to  be  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

"AORlCUl.TtJllAI.     STABILIZATION     AND     CONSEHVA- 
TION  COUNTY  COMMITTEE  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  210.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  590h(b))  shall  be  Increased  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  for  corresponding  rates 
of  basic  pay. 

"SALARY  RATES  FIXED  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  assUtant  United 
States  attorneys  whose  annual  salaries  are 
fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of  title  28 
United  SUtes  Code,  shall  be  increased,  ef- 
fective on  the  effective  date  of  section  202 
of  this  title,  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  for  cor- 
responding rates  of  basic  pay. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665), 
the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  munic- 
ipal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  Ssed  by  administra- 
tive action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  increased  by  this  title  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  increased,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  section  202  of  this  title,  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of 
pay  In  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of 
pay. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  in  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
fixed  by  administrative  action. 

"IMPLEMENTATION     OF     SALARY     COMPARABILITY 
POLICY     IN     ises     AND     19S9 

"Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  poUcy  of  the  Congresa 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (2)  of  section  5301 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  the  President, 
after  seeking  the  views  of  such  employee 
organizations    as    be    considers    appropriate 


tl8,832 

$19,386 

$19,940 

$20,494 

$21,048 

$21,602 

15,307 

15, 757 

16,207 

16,657 

17, 107 

17,  557 

12,604 

12,975 

13,346 

13,717 

14,088 

14,459 

10.503 

10, 812 

11.121 

11,430 

11,739 

12.048 

9.463 

9,741 

10, 019 

10,297 

10.  575 

10. 853 

8.  528 

8.779 

9.030 

9,281 

9,532 

9.783 

7,825 

8.055 

8.285 

8.515 

8.745 

8,975 

6.941 

7.145 

7.349 

7.553 

7.757 

7,961 

6,319 

6,505 

6.691 

6,877 

7.063 

7.249 

5,659 

5,825 

5,991 

6,157 

6.323 

6,489'. 

and    in    such    manner   as   he   may   provide, 
shall — 

"(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1. 
1968.  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic  com- 
pensation, and  salary,  as  in  effect  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  other  than  this  section  and  sections  205 
210,  213,  214,  215,  and  219— 

"(A)  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts 
by  which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates 
of  pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  In 
private  enterprise  as  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  1967  annual  survey  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  5302  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  or 
"(B)  by  3  per  centum, 
whichever  Is  greater:  and 

"(2)   effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1969. 
adjust   the   rates   he  has   established   under 
subparagraph    (1)    of   this  section,  and   the 
rates    established    by    Postal    Field    Service 
Schedule  II.  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  U 
(contained  In  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections   (a)    and    (b)    of   section   205),   by 
amounts  equal  as  nearly  as  may  be  practi- 
cable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are   exceeded   by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  In  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey   conducted   by   the  Bureau   of  Labor 
Statistics  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  by  the  President  under 
this  secUon  shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210,  213  (except  subsections 
(d)   and  (e) ),  and  214  of  this  title,  and  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or 
allowance  applicable  to  any  such  personnel, 
shall    be    adjusted,    by   amounts   which   are 
equal.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
appropriate  relationships  between  positions 
to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments  made  by 
the  President  under  subparagraphs  (1)   and 
(2)  of  this  section,  by  the  following  author- 
ities— 

"(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Senate; 
"(11)   the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(ill)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capi*ol: 

"(Iv)  the  EHrector  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; and 

"(V)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with 
respect  to  persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  590h(b)). 


section  shall  impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  ad. 
mlnlstratlve  action. 

"JITDICIAL  BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government 
whose  rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision 
a  of  section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Mi 
use.  102(a)(2)),  section  3666  of  title  18 
United  States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of 
section  603.  section  671  to  675,  inclusive  or 
section  604(a)(5),  of  title  28.  United  Stites 
Code.  Insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies 
to  graded  positions,  are  hereby  increased 
by  amounts  reflecting  the  respective  ap- 
plicable increases  provided  by  section  202 
(a)  of  this  title  in  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  of- 
ficers and  employees  holding  ungraded  posi- 
tions  and  whose  salaries  are  fixed  pursuant 
to  such  section  604(a)  (5)  may  be  Increased 
by  the  amounts  reflecting  the  respective  ap- 
plicable Increases  provided  by  section  202(a) 
of  this  title  m  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  State. 
t/Ode. 

"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  appli- 
cable law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  pay- 
able to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  drciit 
and  district  Judges  are  hereby  Increased  by 
amounts  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable  increases  provided  by  section  20a(a) 
of  this  title  m  corresponding  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  officers  and  employees  subject 
to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

"(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Insertlne  a 
new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section  202 
(a)  Of  this  title  In  corresponding. rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  emplqfcees  sub- 

cMe    **''"°''  ^^^  °'  ""*  ^'  ^"'r*  ^^^^ 

*,i?'^L'^^^  ^^^  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "The  salary  of  the  Director  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge  The 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  In  the 
same  amount  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5.'. 

"(e)  Section  792(b)  of  title  28,  United 
^^o**!,*'*^*'  ^  amended  by  striking  out 
$26,000'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$29,- 

"LECISLATIVE  BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

"SEC.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  in  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  ( basic  com- 
pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law). 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  in 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  Increased 
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by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of  this 
section,  shall  be  increased  by  4.5  per  centum. 
"(c)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  is  fixed  by  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
nloyees  Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079-1084;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291- 
303).  including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the 
increases  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  218(a)  of  this  title,  the 
additional  compensation  provided  by  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  basic 
pay  for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement. 

"(e)  The  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensa- 
tion of  the  tieglslative  Counsel  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gressional Interns  and  the  compensation  of 
employees  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by 
the  House  Wage  Schedule  under  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act. 

"(g)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  annual  rate  of  gross 
compensation  of  each  telephone  operator  on 
the  United  States  Capitol  telephone  ex- 
change and  each  member  of  the  Capitol  Po- 
lice whose  compensation  Is  disbursed  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  (1) 
Is  Increased  by  4.5  per  centum,  and  (2)  as 
to  Increased  shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  the  nearest 
multiple  of  9188. 

"(h)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of 
compensation  of  any  officer,  employee,  or 
position,  or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or 
positions,  the  compensation  for  which  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
any  minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  respect 
to  such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class 
Is  referred  to  in  or  provided  by  statute  or 
Senate  resolution,  such  statutory  provision 
or  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
the  rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  re- 
ceiving such  rate  immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  subsection  would  be 
entitled  (without  regard  to  such  statutory 
provision)  to  receive  on  and  after  such 
date.  As  used  In  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (g),  the  term  'officer'  does  not  In- 
clude a  Senator. 

"(1)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  in  the  office  of  a  Sen- 
ator shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  to  the  lowest  multiple 
of  $188  which  Is  not  lower  than  the  rate 
such  employee  was  receiving  immediately 
prior  thereto,  except  that  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  any  employee  If  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Senator  by  whom  such 
employee  Is  employed  notifies  the  disbursing 
office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  does 
not  wish  such  provisions  to  apply  to  such 
employee.  No  employee  whose  rate  of  com- 
pensation Is  adjusted  under  this  subsection 
shall  receive  an  Increase  under  subsection 
(g)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  such  adjustment  during  which  such  em- 
ployee was  employed  In  the  office  of  the  Sen- 
ator by  whom  he  Is  employed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  NO  Increase  shall  be  paid  to  any 


person  under  subsection  (g)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
the  data  of  enactment  of  this  Act  during 
which  such  person  was  employed  In  the  office 
of  a  Senator  (other  than  tlie  Senator  by 
whom  he  Is  employed  on  such  day)  unless 
on  or  before  tbe  fifteenth  day  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  such  Senator 
notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the  Senate 
In  writing  that  he  wishes  such  employee  to 
receive  such  additional  compensation  for  such 
period.  In  any  case  In  which,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  time  within  which  a  Sen- 
ator may  give  notice  under  this  subeec- 
tlon,  such  Senator  Is  deceased,  such  notice 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given.  An  In- 
crease under  this  subsection  In  the  compen- 
sation of  an  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Sen- 
ator for  any  period  prior  to  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  be  made  without  regard  to 
the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such  Senator. 

"(J)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  LeglslaUve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$180'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$188'. 

"(k)  Section  105(d)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

"  '$199,280  If  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  3,000,000; 

"  '$212,440  if  such  population  is  3.000.000 
but  less  than  4.000,000; 

"  '$223,720  If  such  population  Is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"  $234,060  If  such  population  is  5.000,000 
but  less  than  7.000.000; 

"  '$245,340  If  such  population  Is  7.000.000 
but  less  than  9.000.000; 

"  '$258,500  if  such  population  is  9.000.000 
but  less  than  10.000.000; 

"  '$271,660  if  such  population  is  10.000.000 
but  less  than  11,000,000; 

"  '$284,820  If  such  population  Is  11,000.000 
but  less  than  12.000,000; 

"  '$297,980  If  such  population  is  12.000.000 
but  less  than  13.000.000; 

"  '$311,140  If  such  population  Is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15.000.000; 

"  '$324,300  if  such  population  is  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"  '$338,400  If  such  population  Is  17,000,000 
or  more." 

"(1)  Section  105  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$1,080'.  '$6,120*,  ■$10,620', 
■$10,800'.  '$14,220',  '$14,400'.  •$15,600*, 
■$15,840'.  '$18,180'.  '$22,320',  $23,400',  and 
'$24,480'  wherever  they  appear  in  such  sec- 
tion and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$1,128', 
'$6,392',  ■$11,092'.  ■$11,280'.  '$14,852', 
■$16,040'.  ■$16,366'.  ■$16,544'.  '$18,988'. 
'$23,312',  '$24,440',  and  '$26,568',  respec- 
tively. 

"(m)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  applicable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  Ep>eeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  Is  hereby  Increased  by  4.5  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counting 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsection  (g)  shall  not  apply 
to  employees  whose  compensation  Is  subject 
to  such  limitation,  or  to  employees  referred 
to  In  the  last  proviso  In  the  second  para- 
graph under  the  heading  benatx  In  the 
Second  Deficiency  Appropriations  Act,  1948. 

"(n)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act. 
1963.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  60J).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ^$640'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■$564". 

"(o)  Section  5533(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  authorteed  by 
law,  appropriated  funds  are  not  available  for 
payment  to  an  Individual  of  pay  from  more 
than  one  position  If  t±ie  aggregate  gross  pay 
from  the  positions  exceeds  96,269  a  year,  and 
If— 


■■  '(A)  the  pay  of  one  of  the  positions  Is 
paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  or 

"'(B)  ome  of  the  positions  Is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

"■(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subMCtion. 
"gross  pay"  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
(or  equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  Individual,  and.  in  the  case 
of  an  Individual  receiving  basic  pay  plus  ad- 
ditional compensation  provided  by  law.  in- 
cludes the  aggregate  amount  received  as 
basic  and  additional  compensation,  but  does 
not  include  sums  received  as  premium  pay 
under  subchapter  V  of  this  chapter.'. 

"increases  in  basic  PAY  RATES  FOB   LEVELS  m, 
IV,    AND    V    OF    EZKCUnVE    SCaEDTTLE 

■■Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  5314  of  titie  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic 
pay  rate  for  level  lU  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule, Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$28,500'  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$29,500'. 

"(b)  SecUon  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$27,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$28,750'. 

"(c)  Section  5316  of  Utie  5.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 

V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$26,000'  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '$28,000'. 

"SALARY    INCREASE   LXMITATIONS 

"Sec.  216.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
213  (d)  end  (e),  214  (a)  through  (f).  215. 
and  219,  no  rate  of  compensation  shall  be 
increased,  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  now  or  hereafter  in  effect  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  in  section  5316  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"PN-COBrrBOT.T.ABI.E   OVXKTXKZ   UUTt 

"Sec.  217.  Section  5645(c)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  '15'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "ZS'. 

"PAYMENT   OF  RETROACTIVE  COMPENSATION 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  Retroactive  pay.  compensa- 
tion, or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
titie  only  in  the  case  of  an  individual  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (including  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  title,  except  that  such  retroactive  pay. 
compensation,  or  salary  shall  be  paid — 

■■  ( 1 )  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1.  1967.  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  such  period,  and 

"  ( 2)  in  accordance  with  subchapter  vm  of 
chapter  55  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settiement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  October  1.  1967.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  by 
an  officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 
period. 

Such  retroactive  pay.  compensation,  or 
salary  shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay 
for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  m  of  chapter 
83  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system.  In  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

"(b)  For  the  pirrposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  In  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitallBstion  following  such  training  and 
service,  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by 
law  tot  the  mandatory  reetnrattoB  of  sueb 
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Individual  to  a  position  In  or  \inder  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

"SALARIES    OF    UCCISLATIVS    OITICIALS 

•Sec.  219.  (a)  Section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415) 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(1)  m  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
"S27.000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'•»28,000"; 

"(2)  m  subsection  (d).  by  striking  out 
"$25,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"•27^50";  and 

"(3)  in  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out 
'$23,500'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•$25,000'. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  officer  or  employee  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  or  the  Office 
of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  whose  pay  is 
fixed  In  accordance  with  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  paid  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $27,055  by  reason  of  the  op- 
eration of  section  212  of  this  Act. 

"KnXCnVE    DATES 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  this  title  shaU  take  effect 
as  follows: 

"(1)  This  section  and  sections  201,  207,  212, 
218,  221,  and  224  (a)  and  (b)  shaU  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title. 

••(2)  Sections  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  208 
209,  210,  211.  213  (except  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)),  214  (except  subsections  (J)  (k),  (1), 
(n) ,  and  (o) ) .  and  216  shall  become  effective 
as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  began  on  or  after  October  1,  1967. 

"(3)  Sections  213  (d)  and  (e) ,  214  (J) ,  (k) , 
(1),  (n).  and  (o),  215.  217.  219.  and  224(c) 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Sections  222  and  223  shall  become 
effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  individ- 
ual is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  group  life 
Insurance  for  Federal  employees — 

"(1)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  title  (except 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  n.  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  It,  and  sections  207,  212,  213 
(d)  and  (e),  215,  and  219)  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  become  effective  as  of  the  date 
of  such  enactment:  and 

•■(2)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  section  212  of 
this  title  and  which  take  effect  retroactively 
from  the  date  on  which  the  adjustments 
thereof  are  actually  ordered  under  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments are  actually  ordered. 

"EMPLOTMENT    OF    RELATIVES    BT    FUWUC 
OFFICIALS 

••Sec.  231.  (a)  Chapter  31  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"  •*  3110.  Employment  of  relatives;  restric- 
tions 

"  "(ft)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"•(1)   "agency"  means — 

"  '(A)  an  Executive  agency; 

"  '(B)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment in  the  legislative  branch; 

"  '(C)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  establish- 
ment In  the  Judicial  branch;  and 

■"(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"'(2)  "pubUc  official"  means  an  officer 
(Including  the  President  and  a  Member  of 
Congreas),  a  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ice, an  employee  and  any  other  IndlTldual, 
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In  whom  is  vested  the  authority  by  law.  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  to  whom  the  authority  has 
been  delegated,  to  appoint,  employ,  promote, 
or  advance  individuals,  or  to  recommend  In- 
dividuals for  appointment,  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  advancement,  in  connection  with 
employment  in  an  agency;   and 

"'(3)  "relative"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
public  official,  an  individual  who  is  related 
to  the  public  official  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,'  first 
cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law.  daughter- 
in-law,  brother-in-law,  sister-in-law,  step- 
father, stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  or  half 
sister. 

'"(b)  A  public  official  may  not  appoint, 
employ,  promote,  advance,  or  advocate  for 
appointment,  employment,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement, in  or  to  a  civilian  position  In  the 
agency  In  which  he  is  serving  or  over  which 
he  exercises  Jurisdiction  or  control  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  a  relative  of  the  public  official. 
An  Individual  may  not  be  appointed,  em- 
ployed, promoted,  or  advanced  in  or  to  a 
civilian  f>o6ition  in  an  agency  if  such  ap- 
pointment, employment,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement has  been  advocated  by  a  public 
official,  serving  in  or  exercising  Jurisdiction 
or  control  over  the  agency,  who  is  a  relative 
of  the  indUidual. 

"'(c)  An  individual  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  in  violation  of  this 
section  Is  not  entitled  to  pay,  and  money  may 
not  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  pay  to  an 
individual  so  appointed,  employed,  promoted, 
or  advanced. 

"•(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary employment,  in  the  event  of  emer- 
gencies resulting  from  natural  disasters  or 
similar  unforeseen  events  or  circumstances, 
of  individuals  whose  emplojTnent  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"'(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  preference  eUgible  in  any  case  in 
which  the  passing  over  of  that  individual  on 
a  certificate  of  eUglbles  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 3317(a)  of  this  title  will  result  in  the 
selection  for  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  a  preference  eligible.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  item  at  the  end  thereof : 

"  '3110.  Employment  of  relatives;  restric- 
tions.'. 
"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  an  appointment,  em- 
ployment, advancement,  or  promotion  made 
or  advocated  by  a  public  official  of  any  In- 
dividual who  is  a  relative  of  the  public  official 
If.  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
the  individual  was  appointed  by  the  public 
official,  or  received  an  appointment  advocated 
by  the  public  official,  and  Is  serving  under 
the  appointment  on  such  effective  date. 

"TRAVn.  STATUS 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  S542(b)  (2)  (B)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(B)  the  travel  (1)  involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveling,  (il)  U  Incident 
to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance  of 
work  whUe  traveling,  (ill)  is  carried  out 
imder  arduous  conditions,  or  (iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  administratively.'. 

"(b)  Section  3571  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"  '(e)  Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
is  not  hours  of  work  unless  the  travel  (1)  in- 
volves the  performance  of  work  while  travel- 
ing, (U)  is  Incident  to  travel  that  Involves 
the  performance  of  work  while  traveling, 
(111)  Is  carried  out  under  arduous  conditions. 


or  (Iv)  results  from  an  event  which  could 
not  be  scheduled  or  controUed  admlnlatn. 
tlvely.'.  -'"i^usCT*. 

"(c)  Subchapter  n  of  chapter  57  of  UUe  s 
United  States  Code,  U  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 
"  '5  5733.  Expeditious  travel 

"  'The  travel  of  an  employee  shall  be  bv 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  transportation 
practicable  and  shall  be  commensurate  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  duties  of  the 
employee  requiring  such  travel.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  after  item  5732  in  the 
analysis  of  such  subchapter  the  followlne 
new  item:  * 

"  '6733.  Expeditious  travel." 

"(d)  Section  5644(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  'Time  spent  in  a  travel  status 
away  from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  em- 
ployee subject  to  this  subsection  Is  not  hour* 
of  work  unless  the  travel  (I)  Involves  the 
performance  of  work  while  traveling,  (11)  |« 
Incident  to  travel  that  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  whUe  traveling  (111)  Is  carried 
out  under  arduous  conditions,  or  (iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  administratively.'. 

"APPEALS     FROM     POSITION     CLASSIFICATIONS    OF 
WAGE    BOARD    EMPLOTEES 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

•'  '5  5345.  Position  classification  appeals' 

"On  application,  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  CiviX  Service 
Commission,  by  an  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5341(a)  of  this  title  for  the  review  of  the 
action  of  an  employing  agency  In  classifying 
his  position  for  pay  purposes,  the  Commis- 
sion shall — 

•"  ( 1 )  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to 
the  duties,  responsibUlties.  and  qualification 
requirements  of  the  position; 

"  •(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
properly  classified;  and 

•'  ■  ( 3 )  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify.  In 
accordance  with  Its  decision,  the  acUon  of 
the  employing  agency  in  classifying  the  posi- 
tion. 

The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  agency  shall  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate 
Is  binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  officials.". 
"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  Is  amend- 
ed by  Inserting  the  following  new  Item  after 
Item  5344: 

"  '5345.  Position  classification  appeals.'. 

"MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  4101(2)  (B)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey'  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  'Environmental  Science 
Services  Administration'. 

"(b)(1)  SecUon  8339(e)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(2)   the  greater  of — 

"'(A)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  Member 
ox 

"  '(B)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  appointive 
position  of  a  former  Member  who  elects  to 
have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
under  section  8344(b)(1)   of  this  title". 

"(2)  SecUon  8348(g)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  apply  to  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  amendment  made  by  this 
subsection. 

"(c)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  Augmt 
25,  1968  (72  SUt.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102.  note), 
as  amended,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
'$65,000'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$80,- 
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000',  and  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  highest  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  posi- 
tions at  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5313  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.'. 

"WABASH    VALLET    INTERSTATE    COMMISSION 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  The  Federal  representative 
to  the  Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission 
appointed  under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 23,  1959  (Public  Law  86-375;  73  Stat. 
698).  is  hereby  covered  into  the  competitive 
service  under  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  affect  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  compensation  of  such 
representative. 

"(b)  The  Federal  representative  to  the 
Wabash  Valley  Interstate  Commission  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  civil  service  retirement,  and  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  87  of  such  title, 
relating  to  life  Insurance. 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  The  paragraph  under  the 
beading  'Stationery  (revolving  fund)'  In  the 
appropriations  for  the  Senate  in  title  IV 
of  the  P\}relgn  Aid  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1964  (77  Stat.  864;  2 
n.S.C.  46a) ,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The  allowance  for 
stationery  shall  hereafter  be  available  only 
for  (1)  purchases  made  through  the  Senate 
stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  office 
supplies  for  use  of  official  business,  and  (2) 
rdmbursement  upon  presentation,  within 
thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  allowance  Is  provided  or  re- 
ceipted Invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing items  not  ordinarily  avaUable  in  the 
Senate  stationery  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  olBce  maintained  by  a  Senator 
is  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  allowance 
for  stationery  which  remains  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1968  or  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  shall  be  wlthd^wn  from 
the  revolving  fund  established  by  the  Third 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1957  (71 
Stat.  188;  2  U.S.C.  46a-l).  and  covered  Into 
Qie  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.' 

"(b)  The  stationery  allowance,  as  author- 
ized by  law,  for  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  Resident  Com- 
missioner shaU  hereafter  be  avaUable  only 
for  (1)  purchases  made  through  the  House 
stationery  room  of  stationery  and  other  office 
supplies  for  use  for  official  business,  and 
(2)  reimbursement  upon  presentation,  with- 
in thirty  days  after  the  close  of  the  session 
for  which  the  allowance  is  provided,  of  re- 
ceipted Invoices  for  purchases  elsewhere  of 
stationery  and  other  office  supplies  (exclud- 
ing items  not  ordinarily  available  in  the 
House  stationei^  room)  for  use  for  official 
business  in  an  office  maintained  by  a  Member 
in  his  home  State.  Any  part  of  the  stationery 
allowance  which  remains  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  the  session  for  which  It  is  available, 
beginning  with  the  first  session  of  the  Nineti- 
eth Congress,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  the 
revolving  fund  estabUshed  by  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1948  (61  Stat. 
366;  2  U.S.C.  46b-l),  and  covered  Into  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"TITLE    m — PROHIBITION    OP    PANDER- 
XNG  ADVERTISEMENTS 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  such  chapter  the  following  new  section : 
"  'S  4000.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments  In   the  maUs 

"  '(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  hte 
agents  or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be 
maUed  any  pandering  advertisement  which 


offers  for  sale  matter  which  the  addressee  In 
his  sole  discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally 
arousing  or  sexuaUy  provocative  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  an  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
to  refrain  from  further  maiUngs  of  such 
materials  to  designated  addressees  thereof. 

'"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  maU  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  In  hla  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Poet- 
master  General  shall  issue  an  order.  If  re- 
quested by  the  addressee,  to  the  sender 
thereof,  directing  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further  maiUngs 
to  the  named  addressees. 

"'(c)  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  the  designated  addresses,  effec- 
tive on  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  The  order  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General  shall  also  direct  the  sender  and 
his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  immediately 
the  names  of  the  designated  addresses  from 
all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controlled  by  the 
sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns  and.  further, 
shall  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents  or 
assigns  from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or 
other  transaction  involving  mailing  lists 
bearing  the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dresses. 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  has  violated  or  is  violating  the 
order  given  imder  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
maU,  a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  and  request  that  any  response  thereto 
be  filed  in  writing  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  such 
service.  If  the  Postmaster  General,  after  ap- 
propriate hearing  if  requested  by  the  sender, 
and  without  a  hearing  if  such  a  hearing  Is 
not  requested,  thereafter  determines  that 
the  order  given  has  been  or  is  being  violated, 
he  Is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  application,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  make  application, 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  directing  compliance  with  such 
notice. 

'"(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mall  matter  shaU  have  been  sent  or  received 
In  violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  appU- 
catlon  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  Issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such  no- 
tice. Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"'(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days 
or  more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presimiption  that  such  maU  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"'(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  Include 
the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who 
have  not  attained  their  nineteenth  birth- 
day, and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"'(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  6  (relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  part  I  of  title  6.  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"'(1)   For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  maU  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  In  the  order  of  the  Post- 
master General,  without  designation  of  a 
specific  addressee  thereon,  shaU  be  consider- 
ed as  addressed  to  the  person  named  in  the 
Postmaster  General's  order;  and 

"'(2)  the  term  "children"  Includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  chUdren,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  In  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  In  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship,'. 


"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  61 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  anoended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof — 

"  '4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  malls.'. 
"Skc.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  tlUe  sbaU 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"TITLE  IV FEDERAL  KMPLOTXBS  LIFE  IMSITRANCS 

"Sec.  401.  Section  8704(a)  of  UUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  insured  for  an  amount  of  group 
Ufe  Insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance. In  accordance  with  the  foUowing  sched- 
ule, which  schedule  shall  be  automatically 
extended  correspondingly  by  the  amounts  of 
Increases  in  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
positions  at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  6313  of  this  title: 
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"Sec.  402.  Section  8707  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"  'S  8707.  Employee  deductions;   withholding 

"  'During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee is  Insured  under  a  poUcy  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall 
be  withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee 
his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  group  Ufe  Insur- 
ance and  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance.  The  amount  withheld  shaU 
be  at  the  rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half- 
cent,  of  66%  percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each 
$1,000  of  Insurance,  as  determined  by  the 
Commission.'. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  8708(a)  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  '(a)  For  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
is  Insured  under  a  poUcy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  a  siim  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  which  is  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  the  employee  under  section 
8707  of  this  title  shall  be  contributed  from 
the  appropriation  or  fund  which  Is  used  to 
pay  him.'. 

"Sec.  404.  Chapter  87  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"  '  i  8714a.  Optional  insurance 

"  '(a)  UndM'  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  In  sections  870fr-8713  of  this 
title,  the  ClvU  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41.  may  purchase 
a  poUcy  which  shaU  make  available  to  each 
insured  employee  equal  amiounts  of  optional 
life  insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance  In  addition  to  the 
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Amounta  provided  in  section  8704(a)  of  this 
tiUe. 

"  '(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  and  ac- 
cidental death  and  dtsmemberment  insur- 
ance shall  be  made  available  to  each  insured 
employee  under  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  and  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  but  not  more  than 
the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount  whicii, 
when  added  to  the  amount  provided  In  sec- 
tion 8704(a)  of  this  title,  makes  the  sum  of 
bis  insurance  equal  to  his  annual  pay. 

"  '(c)  (1)  The  optional  insurance  on  an  em- 
ployee stops  on  his  separation  from  service, 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his  pay, 
or  on  his  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  as  provided  in  sections  870C(a) 
and  8706(d)  of  this  title. 

"  '(2)  So  much  of  the  optional  life  insur- 
ance In  force  on  an  employee  on  the  date  he 
retires  on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  work  In- 
juries which  has  been  in  force  for  not  less 
than — 

"'(A)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  the  optional  insurance  was 
available  to  him;  or 

"'(B)  the  12  years  of  service  immediately 
preceding  his  retirement  or  beginning  date  of 
entitlement  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries and  during  which  the  optional  Insur- 
ance was  available  to  him; 
whichever  is  shorter,  may  be  continued — 

"'(A)  after  retirement,  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  with  respect  to  cost  but 
Including  reduction  of  the  amount  con- 
tinued) as  provided  in  section  8706(b)  of 
this  tiUe;  or 

"  "(B)  while  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 
work  injuries  luider  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  cost )  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8706(c)  of  this  title. 

"  '(d)  During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee has  the  optional  Insurance  the  full 
cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  pay. 
During  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
continues  optional  life  instusnce  after  re- 
tirement or  while  in  receipt  of  compensation 
for  work  injuries,  as  provided  in  section 
8706(b)  or  8706(C)  of  this  title  the  fuU  cost 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  annuity 
or  compensation,  except  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  In  which  he  beconaes  65 
years  of  age.  the  optional  life  insurance  shall 
be  without  cost  to  him.  Amounts  so  with- 
held shall  be  deposited,  used,  and  Invested  as 
provided  In  section  8714  of  this  title  and 
shall  be  reported  and  accounted  for  sepa- 
rately from  amounts  withheld  and  contrib- 
uted under  sections  8707  and  8708  of  this 
tiOe. 

"'(e)  The  cost  of  the  optional  insurance 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  such  age 
groups  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

"'(f)  The  amount  of  optional  life,  or  life 
and  accidental  death.  Insurance  In  force  on 
an  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  in  section  8705  of  this 
title.":  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  in  the  analysis  of  such 
chapter  the  following  new  item  after  item 
8714: 

"  '8714a.  Optional  insurance.'. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  401-403  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
begins  on  or  after  the  sixtieth  day  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  have  no 
effect  in  the  caae  of  an  employee  who  died, 
was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment.  In  the  caae  of  an  em- 
ployee who  dies  or  retlrea  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  secUons  401-403  of  this 
Act.  the  amount  of  insurance  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  iX  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 


tion 401  were  In  effect  for  such  employee 
during  such  period. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
404  of  this  Act  shaU  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  or  on  any 
earlier  date  which  is  at  least  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  that  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  prescribe  and  shall  have 
no  effect  in  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
died,  was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior 
to  such  effective  date. 

"Sec.  406.  The  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Fund  is  available  without  limitation  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  carrying  out  section  404  of  this 
Act." 

Mr.  DDLSKI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Senate 
amendment  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
it  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY   MR.  DTJLSKI 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dtjlskx  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7977)  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967". 
"TITLE  I— POSTAL  RATES 

"TIBST -CLASS    MAIL 

"Sec.   101.   (a)    Sections  4252  and  4253  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 
"  '§  4252.  Size  and  weight  Umits 

"  "The  maximum  size  of  flrst-class  mall  is 
one  hundred  Inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined and  the  maximum  weight  Is  seventy 
pounds. 

"  'i  4253.  Postage  rates  on  first-class  mall 

"'(a)  Postage  on  first-class  mail  la  com- 
puted separately  on  each  letter  or  piece  of 


mall.  Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  tbit 
secUoa,  the  rate  of  postage  on  first-cla«  m^ 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  is  «  ceati 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

"  '(b)  Plrst-ciass  maU  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  maUed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  title  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  m<Mt 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
pr£icticable. 

"  '(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
postal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card,  including  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  Initial 
portion  of  each  double  post  card  confonnlog 
to  section  4251  (c)  of  this  title  Is  5  cents. 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business  reply 
mall  is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  in  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  an  additional  charge 
thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece  weigfainf 
two  ounces  or  lees  and  5  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  more  than  two  ounces.  The  postage 
and  charge  shall  be  collected  on  delivery.'. 

"(b)  Section  4251(a)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  oat  'and 
(4)'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '(4)  bllli 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (5)'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4251  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
definition  of  drop  letters,  is  repealed. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  59 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4252.  Weight  limit.' 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"  '4252.  Size  and  weight  limtts.'. 

"AIXMAn. 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4304  of 
this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airman 
weighing  not  more  than  7  ounces  is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"  '(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  post  card  sent  as  domestic  airmail 
is  8  cents.'. 

"(b)  Sut>BecUon  (d)  of  section  4303  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"'(1)  The  rates  of  po«Utge  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  zones  described 
in  section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to 
section  45Sfl.  of  this  title  in  accordance  with 
the  following  tables: 
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Not  over  lib nn  SO.M  ia.M  inn  SB  ■)  ia.ia 

0««rlUi.b.tn(ito»eflHibt *:98  1:02  LW  LU  l."  l" 

Om  l>li  Ibi  but  oot  over  2  lbs LIB  L23  L34  1.17  L55  1  6« 

Over  2  rbs.  btrt  not  over  2H 'bx ., \.n  l.«  1.62  1.  TS  1«  208 

Over  2H  lbs.  b«1  not  over  3  lbs 1.64  173  190  2  11  2  27  tW 

Over  3  lbs.  brt  ii«  over  3H  t» !.«  1.98  2.18  £43  2.63  2« 

Over  3K' lbs.  but  not  over  4  lb* 2.\2  2.23  2.46  iTS  2.99  3.28 

Over  4  lbs.  bill  not  over  4K  lbs t36  2.48  2.74  3.07  135  3  68 

Over  4H  lbs.  but  not  over  S  lbs 2.60  2.73  3.02  3.39  3  71  4  08 


For  each  pound  or  fraction  of  a  pound  In  ex- 
cess of  five  p>ounds  In  weight,  the  ackiitlonal 
postage  U  as  f  oUows : 


'  7ofl«s 


Kato 


Loc*:  and  zones  1, 2,  and  3 _ Jo.  48 

Zone  4 .  50 

Zones St 

Zo«io  6 64 

Zone  tiiirrr"r~rrrmrrT~irTTT~7irTTT~     !».•; 

"(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2) ;  and 
"(3)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (5) ,  sub- 


paragraphs (B)  and  (C)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

'"(B)  second-class  publications  published 
once  each  week  or  more  frequently  and  fea- 
tiulng  principally  current  news  of  interest 
to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the 
general  public  which  are  mailed  at  or  ad- 
dressed to  any  such  Armed  Forces  post  office 

(I)  in  an  overseas  area  designated  by  the 
President  under  section  4169  of  this  title  or 

(II)  in  an  Isolated,  hardship  or  combat  sup- 
port area  overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  Is  not  available;  and 

"  '(C)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mail  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  but  not  eaceeding  seventy 


pounds  in  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred Inches  In  length  and  girth  combined. 
Including  surface-type  official  mail,  which 
are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed 
Forces  post  office  where  adequate  surface 
transportation  is  not  available.'. 

"(c)  Section  4303(f)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'the 
Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone"  wherever 
appearing  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'or  the  Virgin  Islands'. 

"(d)  Section  4301(2)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
word  'eight'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  figure  'T. 

"SECOND-CLASS    BCAIL    PREFERRED    RATES 

"Sec.  103.  (a)  Section  4358  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 


the  rate  of  postage  on  publications  admitted 
as  second-class  mail  when  addressed  for  de- 
livery within  the  coimty  in  which  they  are 
published  and  entered  Is  as  follows: 

"  '|ln  csntsi 


"  -Mailed     Mailed  Mailed 

during        during  after  Dec 

calendar  calendar  31,  1969 

year  1968  year  1969 


Rate  per  pound 

Minimum  charge  par  pit 


1.3 
.2 


1.4 
.2 


1.5 
.2.': 


"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"  '(d)  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  rates  of  postage  on  publications 
mailed  in  accordance  with  section  4359(a) 
of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, are  as  follows : 


'|ln  cents) 


"  'During         During  During 

calendar        calendar        calendar 
year  1968      year  1969      year  1970 


During  During 

calendar        calendar 
year  1971j»lr  1972 


During 

calendar 

year  1973  and 

thereafter 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 2.35 

Zone  3 2. 55 

Zone  4 2.95 

Zen«S.„ 3.35 

Zone  6 3.5 

Zone  7 3.5 

Zone  8 3.5 

Nonadvertising  portion 1.9 

Minimum  charge  per  place .13 


i9 

3.45 

4.0 

4.55 

5.1 

3.3 

4.05 

4.8 

5.55 

6.3 

4.1 

5.25 

6.4 

7.55 

8.7 

4.9 

6.45 

8.0 

9.55 

11.1 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

5.2 

6.9 

8.6 

10.3 

12.0 

2.0 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

2.1 

.15 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

"'(2)  The  postage  on  an  Issue  of  a  publi- 
cation referred  to  in  paragfaph  (1),  the 
advertising  portion  of  which  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  such  issue,  shall  be  com- 
putied  without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  advertising  portion  prescribed  in  such 
paragraph. 

'"(e)  The  posf;age  on  classroom  publica- 
tions, mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4369 
(a)  of  this  title.  Is  60  per  centum  of  the 
postage  computed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 4359(b)  of  this  title. 

'"(f)  The  postage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publi- 
cations (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  in 
zones  1  and  2  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
publications  furnished  during  any  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  in  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  copies  distributed  by 
any  means  for  any  purpose. 

'"(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4359(b)  of  this 
title,  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lications (other  than  publications  to  which 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section  are 
applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication. Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
piece  when  mailed  during  the  calendar  year 
1969,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 
thereafter. 

"  '(b)  The  publisher  of  a  classroom  publi- 
cation, of  a  publication  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section,  or  of  a  publica- 
tion of  a  nonprofit  organization,  before  being 
entitled  to  the  rates  for  the  publications, 
shall  furnish  such  proof  of  qualifications  as 
the  Postmaster  General  prescribes. 

"  '(1)  For  the  purposes  of  the  application 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  each  publica- 
tion having  original  entry  at  an  Independent 
IncorpKsrated  city,  an  lncorp>orated  city  which 
is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  which 


is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  more  coun- 
ties in  the  same  State,  but  which  Is  politi- 
cally independent  of  such  county  or  counties, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  within  and  a  part 
of  the  county  with  which  it  Is  principally 
contiguous. 

"'(J)   As  used  in  this  section — 

"'(1)  "classroom  publication"  means  a 
religious,  educational,  or  scientific  publica- 
tion entered  as  second-class  mall  and  de- 
signed specifically  for  use  in  classrooms  at 
in  religious  instruction  classes; 

"'(2)  "a  publication  of  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization"  means  a  publication 
published  by  and  in  the  interest  of  one  of 
the  following  types  of  organizations  or  asso- 
ciations if  it  is  not  organized  for  profit  and 
none  of  Its  net  Income  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual: 
Religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans',  frater- 
nal, and  associations  of  rural  electric  cooper- 
atives, program  announcements  or  guides 
published  by  an  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station,  and  not  to  exceed 
one  publication  published  by  the  official 
highway  or  development  agency  of  a  State 
which  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4354  and  which  contains  no  advertising; 

"'(3)  "zones"  means  the  eight  zones  de- 
scribed In  section  4563,  or  prescribed  pursu- 
ant to  section  4568,  of  this  title.';  and 

"(3)   by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
"'5  4358.  Rates  of  postage;  jwef erred'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4368.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  pub- 
lication.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4358.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.'. 
"sxcoND-caLAaa  mail  axouuut  xato 
"8X0.104.    (a)    Section    4869    of   title    80, 
United  States  Oode,  Is  amended — 


4.9 

5.2 

6.0 

6.4 

8.3 

8.8 

10.5 

11.1 

12.8 

13.6 

13.7 

14.5 

16.0 

17.0 

3.2 

3.4 

1.2 

1.3. 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section  and  secUon  4368  of  this  title,  the 
rates  of  postage  on  publicattons  mailed  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  lln  esabi 


"  'Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during         after 

calendar  calendar  Dec  31. 

jrear  year  1969 

1968  1969 


Rate  per  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  1  and  2 4.6 

Zone  3 5.7 

Zon«4 7.8 

Zones 9.9 

Zonae 12.0 

Zona? 12.8 

Zone8 15.0 

Nonadvertising  portion.  3.0 

Minimum  charge  per  piece..  1. 1 


"  '(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
include  all  advertisements  Inserted  In  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently  there- 
to. 

"'(d)(1)  Publications  maUed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a) ,  upon  request  by 
the  publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  CivU  Aero- 
nautics Board  in  accordance  with  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49 
U.S.C.  1376).  The  Postmaster  General  may 
authorize  the  transportation  of  pubUcations 
by  air  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  when 
such  transportation  does  not  impede  the 
transportation  of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or 
air  transportation  of  first-class  mail  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

"'(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transported  by  air  pursuant 
to  this  section.  The  charges — 

"  '(A)  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage: 

"  '(B)  may  not  be  adjusted  more  fre- 
quently than  once  every  two  years;  and 

'"(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount 
by  which  the  allocated  cost  incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  is  in  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Depart- 
ment had  such  matter  been  delivered  by 
surface  transpiortation,  but  the  total  of  such 
charges  and  the  lawfully  required  postage 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  cents  per  piece. 

"'(e)  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
"zones"  means  the  eight  zones  described  in 
section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558,  of  this  title.';    and 

"(2)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  'I  4359.  Rates  of  postage:  regular". 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4359.  Postage     rates     beyond     county     of 

publication.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4359.  Rates  of  postage;  regular.'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4365  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'bills,'. 

"(d)  Section  4369  (a)  (4)  of  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
• :  Provided,  however.  That  trade  publications 
serving  the  performing  arts  need  only  to 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Postmast^ 
General'. 
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"Sec.  106.  Section  43S2  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  fo\ir 
cents'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '5  cents". 

"COITTSOLLXD  dSCTTLATION  PUBUCATIOMS 

"SBC.  106.  Section  4422  of  title  39.  United 
Statee  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  •»  4422.  Bates  of  postage 

•"The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained m  section  4421  of  this  Utle  when 
mailed  In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  are  as  follows: 


December  11,  iggy 


■  Tn  CMtsI 


"  "Mailed  Mailed  Mailed 

during  during  after 

caknder  calmder  0«c.  31 

yaar  1968  year  1969  1969  ' 


14.0 
1.9 


14.5 
2.9 


15.0 
3.8' 


Rale  per  pound 

Minimum  charge  per  piece.. 

"THIM>-CI,ASS    MAIL 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4452  of  Utle  39.  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  mall 
are  ts  follows : 


Rates 


'  Type  of  mailing 


Mailed 
during  cal-        Mailed  after 
•ndan^ear      June  30,  1969 


Unit 


(1)  Individual  piece 

(2)  Bulk    n«<iRgs   imter   subsection   (e)   of    this 

section  of— 

(A)  Books   and   tatjiogs   of   24   pages   or 

more,  seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,   roots, 
scions,  and  plants. 

(B)  Otiwr  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charg;  of.. '..'..'.''. 


Cents 

6.0 
2.0 


16.0 


22.0 
16 


Cents 

6.0 

2.0 


16.0 


22.0 
4.0 


First  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 

Each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  ttisreot. 


Each  pound  or  traction  thereof. 
Do 


Per 


After  June  30.  1969.  In  lieu  of  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  specified  in  the  fore- 
going table,  a  person  who  mails  for  himself, 
or  on  whose  behalf  there  Is  a  mailing,  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  shall  pay  a 
minimum  charge  per  piece  of  3.8  cents  on  the 
first  250.000  pieces  mailed  during  a  year. 
Far  such  purpose,  the  number  of  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year  shall  be  the  aggregate 
of  the  pieces  mailed  under  item  (2)  (A) ,  (B) 
and  (C)  of  the  above  table. 

"(b)  Matter  mailed  in  bulk  under  sub- 
section (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for 
each  piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the 
minimum  charge  per  piece  prortded  In  the 
table  under  subsection  (a),  rounded  off  to 
the  nearest  one-tenth  cent.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  4451  of  Utle 
39.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  mailing 
certain  bills  and  statements  of  account  as 
third-c'.ass  mail,  Ls  repealed. 

"SPEdAL    KATK    FOtTXTH-CLASS    MAII. 

"Sec.  loe.  (a)  Section  4554  of  Utle  39. 
Unljed  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Ma)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  Is  12  cents 
for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof  and  6 
cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  fraction 
thereof,  except  that  the  rate  now  or  here- 
after prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth-class 
matter  shall  apply  m  every  case  where  such 
rate  Is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed  In  this 
subsectton  on — 

"'(I)  books  Including  books  issued  to 
supplement  other  bocks,  consisting  wholly 
of  reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations,  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  incidental  announcements 
of  books: 

"  '(2)  16-mlllimeter  or  narrower  width 
films,  and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when 
sent  to  or  from  commercial  theaters;'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
'4  centB  for  the  first  pound  oi-  fraction  thereof 
and  1  cent  for  each  addlUonal  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereor  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "5 
cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  thereof 
and  2  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fracUon  thereor: 

"(3)  by  Inserting  in  subsection  <b)  (1)  (B) 
'museums  and  herbaria.'  immediately  follow- 
ing public  libraries.'; 


•(4)  In  subsection  (b)(2)  by  striking  out 
and  at  the  end  of  clause  (E);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (P)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■;  and';  and  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the  foUow- 
ing  new  clause: 

'■'(G)  museum  materials,  specimens  col- 
lections, teaching  aids,  printed  matter  and 
interpretative  materials  intended  to  Inform 
and  to  further  the  educaUon  work  and  in- 
terests of  museums  and  herbaria.'; 

"(5)  by  inserting  m  subsection  (c)  'or  nar- 
rower width'  immediately  following  *16-mllll- 
meter'.  and  'museum  materials,  specimens 
collectionB.  teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
Interpretative  materials  intended  to  inform 
and  to  further  the  educaUonal  work  and  In- 
terests of  museums  and  herbaria.'  immedi- 
ately  following  -sound   recordings.';    and 

"(6»  by  amending  subsection  <e)  to  read 
&s  xollows  r 

"•(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under  this 
section  In  quantities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
In  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  only  in  the  manner  directed 
by  him.'. 

-(b)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  section  4554 
(a)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'playscripts  and*  'im- 
mediately following  '(6)'. 

"(c)  The  secUon  heading  of  section  4554 
of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read — 

"  'I  4554.  Books.  fllm«.  and  other  materials- 
preferred  rat««'. 
"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67  of 
tiUe  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out —  ' 

"  '4554.  Postage  rates  on  books  and  films.' 

and  tnserUng  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4554.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials;  pre- 
ferred rates.'. 
"kxts  iLtra  othb  smau.  asticxis 
"Shx  109.  Snhwctian  (b)  at  section  4051 
of  UUe  39.  United  States  Code.  U  amended  by 
striking  out  '6  cenu  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'14  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  or  fractton 
thereof,  and  7  cents  for  each  addlttonal  two 
ounces  or  fraettoa  thereor.'. 

"spsciAi.  HAiffluiva  saxncc 
"Sec.  110.  Section  6008  oT  title  »,  UnHed 

States  Code,  Is  anwoded  to  read  as  fOBows: 

"  '!  6008.  Special  handling. 
"  "Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling  fee, 


third-class  mall  and  fourth-class  maU  ar* 
entitled  to  the  most  expeditious  handlliw 
and  transportation  practicable,  but  suchm2 
Is  not  required  to  receive  the  same  haadUm 
and  transportation  as  airmail.'.  * 

"SEPASATION   BY   MAILEB   OT  SECOND-CLASS  MAD. 

"Sec.  111.  SecUon  4363  of  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '  j  4363.  Separation  by  mailer  of  second-daw 
mail. 

"  "The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
publishers  and  news  agents  to  separate,  make 
up.  and  address  second-class  matter  in  stich 
manner  as  he  directs  in  accordance  with  a 
5-diglt  ZIP  code  system.'. 

"PMNTINC  ON  SECOKD-CLA3S  COVERS 

"Sec.  112.  Section  4365  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  en- 
closed, or  inserted  in  second-class  mail,  there 
may  be  Included,  in  accordance  with  uniform 
regulations  which  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  prescribe,  on  the  envelopes,  wrappers, 
and  other  covers  In  which  copies  of  publica- 
tions are  m.iiled,  messages  and  notices  of  a 
civic  or  public-service  nature.  If  no  charge 
Is  made  for  the  Inclusion  of  such  messages 
and  notices  on  such  envelopes,  wrappers,  and 
covers.'. 

"ADOmONAL  ENTRY   POINTS 

"Sec.  113.  Section  4358  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsecUon  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'(k)    The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by 

subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shan 

apply  only  to  mailings  within  the  county  in 

which  the  puhUcatlons  have  original  entry.'. 

"mail   MAT-na  poa  bu.>«d  ajto  other 

HANDICAPPZD    PEXSONS 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  6»  of  Utle  89.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  inaerttng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  'J  4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 
"  '(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsecUoo 
(b)  (other  than  matter  maUed  under  section 
4S64  of  this  tlUe)  may  be  mailed  free  of 
postage.  If — 

'"(1)  the  matter  is  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
or  other  persons  who  c^omot  ure  or  read  con- 
ventkmally  printed  material  because  of  a 
physical  impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1866  (Public  Law  80-522;  SO  Stat 
330); 

"  '  ( 2 )  no  charge,  or  rental.  subscrlpUon.  or 
other  fee.  Is  required  for  such  matter  or  a 
charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other  fee 
Is  required  for  such  matter  not  In  excess  of 
the  cost  thereof; 

"'(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Inspection: 

"  '(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 
and 

"  "(5)  the  matter  is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  limltaUona  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"•(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsecUon  (a)  is  extended  to — 

"'(1)   reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 
"'(2)  sound  reproducUons; 
"'(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  producUon  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproducUons; 

"'(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof!  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

"  "(5)  Braine  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  per- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impair- 
ment as  described  in  subsectton  (a)(1)  of 
this  section.  »   /  v   / 
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■"I46S4.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or 
physically    handicapped    persons 

"  -Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person 
or  a  person  having  a  physical  Impairment,  as 
described  In  secUon  4663(a)  (1)  of  this  tttle, 
in  raised  characters  or  sightsavlng  type,  or  in 
the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be  mailed 
free  of  postage. 
"■i4e55.  Markings 

"  'All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  section 
4653.  or  section  4664.  of  this  title,  shall  bear 
the  words  "Free  Matter  for  the  Blind  or 
Handicapped",  or  words  to  that  effect  speci- 
fied by  the  Postmaster  General,  In  the  upper 
right-band  comer  of  the  address  area.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contenta  of  chapter  69 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4653.  Publications  for  the  blind. 
"  '4654.  Reproducers  and  sound  reproduction 

records  for  the  blind.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  -4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons. 
"  '4654.  Unsealed    letters    sent    by    blind    or 

physically  handicapped  persons. 
"  '4655.  Markings.'. 

"(c)  Section  4451(d)    of   UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  repealed. 
"permissible  enclosttres  por  rOtrSTB-CLASS 


"Sec.  115.  Section  4566(a)  of  UUe  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
';  and';  and 

"(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"'(11)  Invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serv- 
ing as  bills.  If  they  relate  solely  to  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  mailed.'. 

"REIMBtTRSEMENT   OP  THE   POSTAL   SERVICE   OP 
THE    CANAL    ZONE 

"Sec.  116.   (a)   Chapter  57  of  UUe  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
■"5  4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of    friendly    foreign    nations    in 
the  Canal  Zone 
"'(a)   For  the  purposes  of  sections  4169(a), 
4303(d)(5).  and  4560  of  this  title,  each  post 
office  In  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  mail  service  for  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of   friendly   foreign   nations,    shall   be   con- 
sidered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office  es- 
tablished under  section  70S(d)   of  this  UUe. 
"'(b)   The   Department   of   Defense    shall 
reimburse   the   postal   service   of  the   Canal 
Zone,   out   of   any   appropriations   or  funds 
available  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a 
necessary  expense  of  the  approprtaUons  or 
funds  and  of  the  activities  concerned,  the 
equivalent  amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums 
equal  to  the  expenses  incurred  by,  the  postal 
service   of    the   Canal    Zone,   as   determined 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  mat- 
ter sent  in  the  mails,  and  in  providing  air 
transportation  of  mall,  under  such  secUons.'. 
"(b)   The    table    of    contenta    of    chapter 
57  of  title  39,  United  States  Code  is  amended 
by  adding — 

"  '4170.  Mailing    privilege    of    members    of 
United   States  Armed  Forces   and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 
Ctinal  Zone.' 
immediately  below — 

"  '4169.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  naUons.'. 

"PARCXL   AIKLIPT 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  tlUe  39.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  aecUon: 

CXIII 2256 — Part  26 


"  'I  4M0.  Air  tran^Kjrtation  of  parcels  mailed 
at  or  sddrsssed  to  Armed  Forces 
poKtoOoes 
"'Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty  inches 
in  length  and  girth  combined,  which  Is 
mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces 
poet  office  established  under  section  705(d) 
of  this  Utle  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a 
space  available  basis,  on  scheduled  United 
States  air  carriers  at  rates  fixed  and  deter- 
mined by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
accordance  with  secUon  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  VS.C.  1876),  upon 
payment.  In  addlUon  to  the  regular  surface 
rate  of  postage,  of  a  special  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General  for  such 
transportation  by  air.  Whenever  adequate 
service  by  scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers Is  not  available  to  provide  transporta- 
tion of  mall  matter  by  air  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  matter  may  be 
authorized  by  aircraft  other  than  sched- 
uled United  States  air  carriers.'. 

"(b)   The  table  of  contenta  of  such  chap- 
to-  67  Is  amended  by  lns«^Ung  at  the  end 
thereof — 
"  '4560.  Air  transportation  at  parcels  mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 

post  offices.'. 

"SOLICITATIONS    IN    GUISE    OP    BILLS    OR    STATE- 
MENTS   OP    ACCOUNT 

"Sec  118.  (a)  Section  4001  of  tiUe  39, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable 
matter,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
In  the  malls  which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  is  in  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill, 
invoice,  or  statement  of  account  due;   but 

"  '(2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  solicitation  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  of  goods  or  serr- 
ices,  or  both; 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried 
or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed 
of  as  the  Postmaster  General  directe,  unless 
such  matter  bears  on  Ita  face.  In  conspicu- 
ous and  legible  type  In  contrast  by  typog- 
raphy, layout,  or  color  with  other  printing  on 
ita  face,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe— 

"'(A)  the  following  notice:  "This  Is  a 
solicitation  for  the  order  of  goods  and/or 
services  and  not  a  bill.  Invoice,  or  statement 
of  account  due.  You  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  make  any  paymento  on  account  of 
this  offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer.";  or 

"  '(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  pame 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe.'. 


"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  with  req>ect  to  matter 
maUed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  follow- 
ing the  effecUve  date  of  this  section. 

"aPPROl'lVB   DATS 

"Sbc.  119.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  January  7,  1968. 

"COMPOSMINC   AMXNDMXNTS 

"Sic.  120.  (a)  (1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1)  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(D)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  provided  by  sections  4653 
and  4654  of  thU  title; '. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'educational'. 

"(b)  Section  46Sa(c)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting 'and' after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) ; 

"(3)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  Uen  thereof 
a  period;  and 

"(3)   bystriklngout  paragraph  (6). 

"educational  television 
"Sec.  121.  Section  4355(a)  of  Utle  39. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  item  (10)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
word  'or',  and  by  adding  after  Item  (10)  the 
following  new  item: 

"'(11)  program  announcementa  or  guides 
published  by  an  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station.'. 

"T7NDELIVXKED   PIBST-CLA8S    MAIL 

"Sec.  122.  SubsecUon  (a)  of  section  4106  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  notify 
the  sender  or  addressee  upon  request  by  the 
sender  or  addressee,  when  mall  Is  undelivered 
as  addressed,  of  the  reason  for  the  nondeliv- 
ery, and  in  the  case  of  the  notice  to  the 
sender,  the  new  address  of  the  addressee  if 
known.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  charge  to  be  collected  for 
the  service  performed  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section.' 

"TITLE  n— FEDERAL  SALARY  INCREASES 

"SHORT  TITUi 

"Sec.  201.  This  tlUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967'. 

"EMFLOTKES    SUB3TCT    TO    THE    GENERAL 
SCREDULEB 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  con- 
tained in  section  5332(a)  of  titie  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  'GENERAL  SCHEDULE 


'Grade 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


10 


GS-1 $3,776 

GS-2 4,108 

GS-3 4,466 

GS-4 4.995 

GS-5 5.565 

GS-6 6, 137 

6S-7 6,734 

6S-8 7,384 

6S-« 8,054 

GS-IO 8,821 

GS-U 9,657 

6S-12 11.461 

GS-13 13.507 

GS-14 15.841 

6S-15 18.404 

6S-16 20.982 

GS-17 23.788 

GS-18 27.055 


$3,902 

$4,028 

$4,154 

$(.280 

$4,406 

$4,532 

$4,658 

$4,784 

$4,910 

4.245 

4,382 

4.519 

4.656 

4.793 

4.930 

5.067 

5.204 

5.341 

4,615 

4.764 

4,913 

5.062 

5.211 

5.360 

5.509 

5.658 

5,807 

5.161 

5.327 

5.493 

5.659 

5.825 

5,991 

6,157 

6.323 

6,489 

5,751 

5,937 

6.123 

6,309 

6.495 

6.681 

6.867 

7. 053 

7.239 

6.342 

6,547 

6.752 

6.957 

7.162 

7.367 

7.572 

7.777 

7.982 

6,959 

7,184 

7,409 

7,634 

7.859 

8.084 

8.309 

8,534 

8.759 

7.630 

7,876 

8,122 

8.368 

8.614 

8.860 

9.106 

9.352 

9,598 

8.323 

8.592 

8,861 

9,130 

9.399 

9.668 

9,937 

10.206 

10,475 

9,115 

9.409 

9.703 

9.997 

10.291 

10.585 

10,879 

11,173 

11,467 

9.979 

10,301 

10,623 

10.945 

U.2E7 

11.589 

11.911 

12.233 

12,555 

11.843 

12.225 

12.607 

12.989 

13,371 

13.753 

14.135 

US17 

14.899 

13.957 

14.407 

14,857 

15.307 

15.757 

16. 207 

16.657 

17. 107 

17, 557 

16.369 

16.897 

17.425 

17.953 

18.481 

19.009 

19.537 

20.065 

20.593 

19.017 

19.630 

20.243 

20.856 

21.469 

22.082 

22,695 

23.308 

23,921 

21.681 

22.380 

23.079 

23. 778 

24.477 

25. 176 

2S.875 

26.574 

24,581 

25.374 

26.167 

26.690 





. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5303  of 
titie  5,  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic 


pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  in  the  amend- 
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ment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
applies  shall  be  Initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of  a 
grade  In  the  Oeneral  Schedule,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  correspond- 
ing rate  in  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  Oeneral  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  higher 
of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in  effect  on 
and  after  such  date. 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive 
(A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  in  the 
new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  of 
basic  pay  increased  by  4.5  per  centum, 
rounded  to  the  next  highest  dollar.  If  such 
existing  rate  as  so  Increased  is  higher. 

"(4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b) 
(4)  of  the  Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase 
Act  of  1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of 
pay  determined  under  section  208(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111), 
plus  subsequent  increases  authorized  by  law, 
he  shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay 
equal  to  the  siim  of  his  existing  aggregate 
rate  of  pay  on  the  day  preceding  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  plus  the  amount 
of  increase  made  by  this  section  In  the  max- 
imum rate  of  his  grade,  until  (1)  he  leaves 
his  position,  or  (U)  he  Is  entitled  to  receive 
aggregate  pay  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason  of 
the  operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law;  but,  when  such  position  be- 
comes vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  pay  of 
any  subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be 
fixed  In  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law.  Subject  to  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
of  the  Immediately  preceding  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease provided  by  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  purposes  of  section 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1954,  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of  pay 
of  the  employee. 

"(5)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  secUon  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  was  promoted  from 
one  grade  under  the  Oeneral  Schedule  con- 
tained in  section  5332(a)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  another  such  grade  at  a  rate 
which  Is  above  the  minimum  rate  thereof, 
his  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  adjusted  retro- 
actively from  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
to  the  date  on  which  he  was  so  promoted,  on 
the  basis  of  the  rate  which  he  was  receiving 
during  the  period  from  such  effective  date  to 


the  date  of  such  promotion  and,  from  the 
date  of  such  promotion,  on  the  basis  of  the 
rate  for  that  step  of  the  appropriate  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  contained  In  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  corresponds  numerically  to  the 
step  of  the  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
to  which  such  officer  or  employee  was  pro- 
moted as  in  effect  (without  regard  to  this 
title)   at  the  time  of  such  promotion. 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  became  subject  to 
the  General  Schedule  and  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  was  set  above  the  minimum  rate  of  the 
grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously  earned  rate 
above  such  minimum  rate,  his  rate  of  basic 
pay  shall  be  adjusted  retroactively  to  the 
date  on  which  he  became  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  the 
appropriate  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule 
contained  In  this  section  which  corresponds 
numerically  to  the  rate  of  the  grade  at  which 
the  pay  of  such  officer  or  employee  was  set 
at  the  time  he  became  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule. 

"LIMITATIOK    ON    NtTMBERS    OF   CERTAIN    POSTAL 

posrriDNS 
"Sec.  203.  Section  3301  of  title  39,  United 
States    Code,    is    amended    by   striking    out 
■salary   levels   19    and   20'   and   Inserting   in 
lieu  thereof  'salary  levels  20  and  21'. 

"CHANGES    IN    KET    POSmONS    IN    POSTAL   FIELD 
SERVICE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing 'POSITIONS'  is  amended  by  striking  out 
section  3512  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 

"  'i  33512.  Positions   In  salary  level   1 

"  'Cleaner.  (KP-51) 

"'(1)  Basic  function. — Performs  a  variety 
of  light  cleaning  and  housekeeping  tasks  In 
connection  with  the  custodial  maintenance 
of  a  postal  Installation. 

*"(2)  Duties  and  responsibilities. — 

"'(A)  Sweeps,  mops,  dusts,  washes,  and 
otherwise  performs  light  cleaning  and  house- 
keeping tasks  to  maintain  offices,  washrooms, 
lobbies,  corridors,  stairways,  and  other  areas 
of  the  buUdlng  in  neat  and  orderly  condi- 
tion. 

"  '(B)  Performs  such  duties  as  dusting, 
waxing,  and  polishing  office  furniture,  sweep- 
ing and  mopping  floors,  vacuuming  rugs, 
emptying  waatebaskets  and  trash,  washing 
Interior  window  and  partition  glass  and  fix- 
tures which  can  be  reached  without  use  of 
ladders  or  scaffolding. 

'"(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  sup- 
ervisor. 

"  '5  3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  2 
"  'Custodian.  (KP-1) 

"  'POSTAL  FIEU)  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  1 


•"(1)  Bade  function. — Performs  manual 
laboring  duties  In  connection  with  custody 
of  an  office  or  building. 

"'(3)   Duties  and  responsibilities. — 

"  "(A)  Performs  any  combination  of  the 
following  duties: 

"  '1.  Moves  furniture  and  equipment. 

"  "2.  Uncrates  and  assembles  furniture  and 
fixtures,  using  bolts  and  screws  for  assembly. 

"  "S.  Iioads  and  unloads  supplies  and  equlD- 
ment. 

"  '4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas, 
lobbies,  and  washrooms. 

"  '6.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and 
premises  of  the  poet  office  and  cleans  ice  and 
snow  from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways. 

"  '6.  Stacks  supplies  in  storage  rooms  and 
on  shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records  as 
required. 

"  '(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as 
assigned. 

"'(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated 
supervisor.'. 

"(b)  Each  salary  level  number  in  the 
headings  of  section  3513  to  3531.  Inclusive  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each  other 
numerical  reference  to  such  salary  level 
number  in  any  other  provision  of  such  title 
(Including  the  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
45)  which  Is  not  otherwise  Increased  by  this 
title,  is  increased  by  1. 

"(c)  Each  employee  in  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
whose  position  is  placed  In  salary  level  2  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  section 
206(e)  (1)  of  this  title,  shall  remain  in  salary 
level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as  he  remains 
In  such  position  or  occupies,  without  break  In 
service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a  position  of 
a  comparable  level  of  duties,  responsibilities, 
and  work  requirements  in  such  salary  level! 
When  the  employee  leaves  any  such  position, 
the  position  shall  be  appropriately  ranked  in 
accordance  with  chapter  45  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  46  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
inserting — 

"  ■3512A.  Positions  In  salary  level  2.' 

Immediately  below — 

"  '3512.  Positions  in  salary  level  1.'. 

"POSTAL    FIELD    SERVICE    EICPLOTEES 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3642(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  '(a)  There  are  established  basic  compen. 
satlon  schedules  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "PFS".  Except  as  provided 
In  sections  3643  and  3544  of  this  title,  basic 
compensation  shall  be  paid  to  all  employees 
In  accordance  with  such  schedules. 
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"PFS 


1 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 ■"" 

6 "" 

7 

8 

9 

10 "■ 

11 

12 

13 ::: 

14 

15 

16 : 

{J::::::::::: 

19 : 

I?::::::::::::::::- 


10 


11 


12 


$4,118 

4.460 

4.826 

5.215 

5,651 

6.044 

6,482 

6,939 

7.515 

8.128 

8.846 

9,775 

10, 815 

11,951 

13, 173 

14.564 

16,090 

17,803 

19,642 

21,758 

24,126 


$4,255 
4.607 
4,984 

5,391 

5,838 

6,246 

6,697 

7.170 

7.764 

8.398 

9,146 

10,109 

11.183 

12.364 

13,631 

15,066 

16,650 

18, 425 

20,294 

22,484 

24,932 


$4,392 

4,754 

5,142 

5,567 

6,025 

6,448 

6,912 

7,401 

8,013 

8,668 

9,446 

10,443 

11,551 

12,777 

14,089 

15,568 

17.210 

19.047 

20.946 

23.210 

25,738 


J4,529 

4,901 

5,300 

5,743 

6,212 

6,650 

7,127 

7,632 

8,262 

8,938 

9.746 

10, 777 

11,919 

13,190 

14.547 

16, 070 

17, 770 

19,669 

21.598 

23,936 

26,544 


^.§1  Ws  n:!!?  V^  n:'^  nf^  ^-^     'ii 

s%M  l;SI  l:l]t  l:t^  1-^,  li  :|       :| 

6,399  6,586  6  773  6  960  7147  7334  7' 521               7' 708 

6,852  7,054  7,256  7  458  7  660  7'862  8064               «»S 

7,342  7,557  7  772  7  987  82ffi  8417  8632               S'm7 

7,863  8,094  8,325  8  556  8  787  90  8  I'jM                ' 

8.511  8,760  9009  9  258  9'507  9751               •"'    

9,208  9,478  9  748  10  018  10'288  lO'SM    

10,046  10,346  10646  10  946  ll'm  11  546    

ll.m  11,445  U  779  12113  Wl  2'78l    

2.287  12,655  13,023  13  391  13  759  14127    

13,603  14,016  14  429  14  M2  15*255  15'sM    

15,0«  15,463  15  921  16.379  6  837  7' 295    

16,572  17,074  17.576  18  078  8  580  19  M2    

it  W.  ll.t^  &  li  :^  ::::::::::  ::::::::::: 
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35827 


'TFS 


10 


U 


12 


1... 
I... 
3... 
4.... 

5... 
6... 
7... 
8... 
9... 
10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
16.. 
•  17.. 
18.. 
19.. 
20.. 
21- 


J4.324 
4,687 
5,068 

S,93S 

6,34S 

6,807 

7.2N 

7.891 

8.535 

9.289 

10;2S4 

11,356 

12,549 

13,832 

15,293 

16.895 

18,695 

20,625 

22.848 

25,333 


$4,468 

4,»tl 
5.234 
S;6U 
6,13* 

6,560 

7.033 

7,529 

8.153 

8,819 

9,604 

10,615 

11,743 

12,983 

14,313 

15,820 

17,483 

19, 348 

21,310 

23,610 

26,179 


$«.612 

$4,756 

$4,900 

$5,044 

$5,188 

4,995 

5,148 

5.303 

5,457 

5.611 

5,400 

5,566 

5,732 

5.898 

6.064 

5,846 

6,031 

6,216 

6,401 

6,586 

6,330 

6.526 

6,722 

6.918 

7,114 

6,772 

6,984 
7,485 

7.196 

7,408 

7.620 

7,259 

/,711 

7,937 

8,163 

7,772 

8,015 

8.258 

8,501 

8,744 

8.415 

8,677 

8,939 

9.201 

9.463 

9,103 

9,387 

9,671 

9,955 

10,239 

9,919 

10,234 

10,549 

10,864 

11,179 

10,966 

11,317 

11,668 

12,019 

12,370 

12,130 

12, 517 

12^904 

13,2»1 

13,687 

13,417 

13,851 

14,285 

14, 719 

15,153 

14, 794 

15,275 

15.756 

16,237 

16,718 

16.347 

16,874 

17,401 

17.928 

18,455 

18,071 

18.659 

19,247 

19,835 

20,423 

20.001 

20. 654 

21.307 

21.960 

22,613 

21,995 

22.680 

23,365 

24,050 

24.735 

24. 372 

25.134 

25.896 

26,658 

27,420 

27,025 

27, 871 

27,900 

$5,332  $5,476  $5,620  $5,7M          $5,908 

5,765  5,919  6,073  6,227           6,381 

6,230  6,396  6,562  6,728           6,894 

6,771  6,956  7,141  7,326           7,511 

7,310  7.506  7,702  7,898           8,094 

7,832  8,0U  8.256  8.468          8,680 

8.389  8.615  8,841  9.067          9.293 

8,987  9.230  9,473            9,716    

9.725  9.987  10,249  

10,523  10,807  11,091  

11,494  11.809  12.124  „ 

12,7a  U,072  13,423 

14,065  14,452  14.839  

15,587  16.021  16,455  

17,199  17,680  18,161  

18,982  19,509  20,036  

21,011  21.599  22,187  

23.266  23.919  24,572  

25,420  26.105  26,790  

27,800    


"(b)    Section  3543(a)    of  title  S9,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"  '(a)  There  are  established  basic  compen- 


sation schedules  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which  the 
symbol  shall  be  "RCS".  Compensation  shall 

"  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  I 


be  paid  to  rural  carriers  In  accordance  with 
such  schedules. 


'  ITo  be  effective  for  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  Trst  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  October  1,  1967,  and  ending  immediately  before  the  effective  date  of  Rural  Carrier  Schedvle 

II  set  forth  below| 

"  Ter  annum  rates  and  steps 


10 


11 


12 


Fined  compensation $2,531 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  ot 

route. 94 

poreuh  mile  of  route  over  30...  25 


$2,658 


$2,785 


$2,912 


$3,039 


$3,166 


$3,299 


$3,420 


$3,547 


$3,674 


$3,801 


$3,928 


96 

98 

100 

102 

104 

106 

108 

no 

112 

114 

116 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

2S 

"  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 
'  ITo  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968) 


"  'Per  annum 

ratn  and  slept 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

12 

Fixed  compensation 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of 

route 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30... 

$2,668 

99 
25 

$2,804 

101 
25 

$2,940 

103 
25 

$3,076 

105 
25 

$3,212 

107 
25 

$3,348 

109 
25 

$3,484 

HI 
25 

$3,620 

113 
15 

$3,756 

115 
2S 

$3,892 

117 
25 

$4,028 

119 
25 

$4,164 

121 
25'. 

"(c)  Section  3544  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '§  3544.  Compensation  of  postmasters  at 
fourth-class  offices 
"'(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 
" '  ( 1 )  rank  each  p>osltlon  of  postmaster  at 
a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  in  salary  level 
6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule;  and 
"'(2)  establish,  and  adjiist  from  time  to 
time,  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation, 
for  each  such  position  of  postmaster  so 
ranked,  in  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  full-time  service  in  a  position  (other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class)  in  the  same  step  of  salary  level  6  of 
such  schedule,  as  the  average  number  of 
hours  of  service  per  day  which  the  Postmas- 
ter Oeneral  determines  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  postmaster  to  operate  the 
post  office.  In  the  light  of  the  postal  needs 
of  the  patrons  of  the  office,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  hours  per  day  of  such  full-time 
service. 

Actions  and  determinations  by  the  Postmas- 
ter General  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 

"'(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duties 
of  postmaster  at  a  poet  office  of  the  fourth 
class  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay.  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  for 
step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 


Service  Schedule,  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"  '(c)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
Generail.  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  office 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  In  PFS  level 
6  when  permitted  by  the  PostmsMter  Oeneral 
may.  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis. 
The  allowance  for  this  pvupose  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  basic 
compensation  for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of 
the  Postal  F^eld  Service  Schedule,  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.'. 

"(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of 
the  fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
placed  in  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  f*ield 
Service  Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which 
provides  a  rate,  determined  under  section 
3544(a)  of  Utle  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  which 
is  at  least  equal  to  his  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof. 
If  there  Is  no  such  step  In  salary  level  6, 
he  Is  entitled  to  his  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion in  effect  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  basic 
compensation  in  effect  inunediately  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  I  shall  be  determined  after  giving 
effect  to  any  change  In  salary  step  or  reve- 
nue units  category  which  would  have  oc- 
curred on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 


without  regard  to  the  enactment  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  ba&lc  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Reld  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  In  the  next  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rtiral 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(3)  If  changes  In  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

"(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be 
placed  In  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his 
basic  compensation.  If  the  existing  basic 
compensation  exceeds  the  maximum  step 
of  his  position,  his  existing  basic  compensa- 
tion increased  by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to 
the  next  highest  dollar,  shall  be  established 
as  his  basic  compensation. 
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to'TkiSe^  tSTv:rVLe*7ostS^a^     ^a^fK^'^^on'^^T^^.r^  %T^'T     ^^  '^'^•<''  ^'^-  •"'««  ^^-^  to  .ao- 
Service  Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment     dividual  lm^aS.i^ilf^^  ^\  "*  ^'     ^^  maximum.  •'™- 

^tlon   3as.<a.    o.   title   39"^nrt:S'^kTat:I      n  |Tp^^  ^ed^^  aS^e^  ^s^  ^^^^     ^.'^LT^''   '-'-^   -'^-^   ^  •-- 

••«g)  The  b«lc  compensation  of  each  em-  SfoTja!  o^'tCJc'tt^  E^^ilStS?;     555"  '^^"^  «'^***-  •«'«"  '«^'^^'^  ^  •».- 

ployee  subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service  adjusted    effw:tlv7  o^  th«"  l^vL      ^l      I            maximum, 

schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  Im-  the  s^uto^TnllLe  under  fon"emon^l^^                              "  '^^  8«l»«»«>e 

S'^ 'vl^^'l^h'^eduirnrhilf  li'^e^'^^^  pre«=rlbed^y    the    p"es?d Jn^ ^r "by"  ^ch     ,   "  "AB-lstant   Director   grade.   ,16.841   mln- 

L  foll^^  agency  as  the  President  may  designate.'.              Imum  to  $20,593  maximum. 

"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to  "»«'^t«s  m  the  department  of  medicine     .J~  ™»ilL.^*^*'  •"•*°''  minimum  to  »17.- 

the   same    numerical   step    for   hU   poslUon  **™  sttbgebt  of  the  vetehans"  administra-         .'  "^jumum. 

which    he   had    attained    Immediately   prior  ■"*"*  boo          ,°'  ^^^^-  •"•^^i  minimum  to  »14.- 

to  such  effective  date.  If  changes  in  levels  or  "Sk;.  308.  Section  4107  of  title  38    United         ..  °^**i™"™- 

steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales  .,0  "i'*"""'****  grade.  $9,657  minimum  to 

date   without   regard   to  enactment  of  this  'or  certain  positions  within  the  Depmment  *  ..•°*°  maximum. 

title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  °^   Medicine   and   Surgery   of   the   Veterans'             ^^^  grade,  $8,054  minimum  to  $10,475 

occurred  prior  to  conversion.  Administration,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol-  maximum. 

"(2)  If   the   existing   basic   comi>ensatlon  ^o"^'-                                                                             "  "Aaeoclate    grade,    $7,033    minimum    to 

is  greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  em-  "  '5  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales  W.lSg  maximum. 

ployee  Is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)   of  "-(a)    The   per   annum   full-oav  scale   or         "  '^^^°'  P^e.  $6,137  minimum  to  $7,982 

this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4103  '"«i™"°»- 

in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Dlrec            ■"<2)    No   person   may  hold   the   director 

-Ho'if'lf*   £?■  }l  ***"  «'f»«"'i8  ""ic  compen-  tor.  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director   and  AsT  «^****  "°'«»  ^«  1"  ""'Ing  as  a  director  of  s 

fftV„„    K.         .  ^^  maximum  step  of  his  po-  soclate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director   shall  *>°«P»tal-   domiciliary,   center,  or  outpatient 

slUon.   his  exlsUng  basic  compensation  In-  be  as  follows:  clinic    (Independent).  No  person  may  hold 

creased   by   5   per   centum,   rounded   to   the  ..  ,„     «       ..,„„„  ^  the  executive  grade  unless  he  holds  tho  nni.i 

next  highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as  ...^    ,  ^      Section  4103  Schedule  tlon  of  chief  of  staff  aTahospftlTS" 

his  basic  compensation.  _  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director.  $27,066.  or  outpatient  cUnlc  (Independent)    or«)m. 

(h)   Each    employee    whose    position,    by  Medical    Director.   $23,788   minimum   to  parable  poslUon. 

reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  Is  •26.960  maximum.                                                           "•(c\  N(ytwithi>t^nHin<T   o„„   „*v_ 

placed  m  a  level  Of  the  Postal  Field  Servlcl  ,    " 'Director  of  Nursing  Service.  $18,404  mln-  slon  of\a?''the?ef  iSLm  Ll^/^^^^^^ 

Schedule  shaU  be  entitled,  for  purposes  of  Immn  to  $23,921  maximum.  each   Individual  ^r^i^  La  il^i^t^row 

secuon  3560  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  "Director    of    Chaplain    Service.    $18,404  hospital.  domlclUa^7  of  c^t^r  wh^  te  not  I 

to  credit  for  time  served  In  the  postal  field  minimum  to  $23,921  maximum.  physlclak  shall  not  b^  lew  than  thif«?»rt 

^ice  prior  to  the  effective   date  of  this  ,^;,^,^»^^,^^-'-*.  *^S,^  minimum  to  ?a^  whlch'^r  w^l'?e<J:r^e*SnSer";ils"i^ 

"(1)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of  "  "Cblef    Dietitian.    $18,404    minimum    to  domlcllf^y'^M^nter* h^'^^n^L^r^^^'^^ 

'J,^^-^^^^^^<^^.^^^nae^r.j  •='^?"-f^--^          ,  ph?slcUnlA°tLe1Sr1ct^r1r^e°^rS.^on 

striking  out—  (b)  (1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  fuU-  of  the  director  of  a  hospital,  domlclllarv   or 

••  -3644.  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.'  S^l,^?ff"  1°'  P?«*"ons  provided  in  para-  center  shall  not  be  subject  to  chanter  51  ^ind 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof—  ^m  follows            °^  *^^  °'  ^^  ^"*  "**^'  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  tlUe  5.'. 

"  '3544.  Compensation     of     postmasters     at  -.  'pk^.imo,,.  .^^  r^   *,  ..  «  ^  "foreicn    sekvice   officers;    staff   officers 

fourth-class  offices.'  Physicians  and  Dentist  Schedule                                        and  empujtees 

"coNroRMiNc  amendments  574  mwto^^''**^'  •^°'"*^  minimum  to  $26.-  "Sec.  209.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 

TT^',!!S«f*;    <*)J«="o°  3560(a)   of  title  39.  "'Executive    grade.    $19,576    minimum    to  ^^l^ll^li%'^sT  m-l^'Z  t^^i^V' 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  $25,444  maximum.  riarf^  flfiToJ,.    ^           ^-  *"  amended  to 

out  '(3)  revenue  unit  category  with  resnect  '"Chief  m-ade    siaaaa  ™i«i.«„_  *     -«»  read  as  follows.    The  per  annum  salaries  of 

to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Ic^ule.' 1^^!  921  ^ILS^     '  *  ®'*^  minimum  to  $23.-  Foreign  Service  officers  within  each  of  the 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  '(3)   minimum  hours                                                                                                        classes  shall  be  as  follows: 

of    service    with    respect    to    postmasters    In      "'91*^1 J2«,944        125,776  »7  055 

fourth-class  post  offices.'.                                                 J:!"^ 20,280          20.956  2i;632    '  "i22."368    '""JaJM    "■'iJJMo    "i»i"i« 

"(b)  section  3560(f,  of  tiue  39.  United     cllS J:.::::::::::::: ll-li^     \ll'^     IJ'"*     1"?     li     ^:^    ^iVm 

states  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out '(1)          Cl«s5 :„::::           f.lM           iwi  n'gS           J'm           S'ISI          }*•'"  'B.™' 

reductions  in  Class  or  revenue  unit  categU         Cj,ss6 ^^         'l^^l  »1;K|           g-fg           2.6M          p9  5  13.3« 

of  any  post  office,  or- and  inwrtlng  in  Ueu         cSSs I'flS          «''"6  «  336          8  596          g'sse          9  is  9'37S 

thereof  '(1)    reductions  In  class  or  revenue                  ^^^           «•»»  ^-'M           hW           7.^           J'.BM  I.mS.' 

units  of  any  post  office  or  in  the  minimum  "(b)   The   second   sentence   of   subsection  ner  annum  Balari«  of  «,,^h  .f»w    « 

hour.  Of  service  for  a  fourth-class  post  office,  (a)    of  3«=tlon  415  of  such  Act   (22  U.S.a  ^mpfoTeT  ^mif  eLrcl^shaT'Se'"- 

°^;  870(a))  U  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  'The  follows- 

(c)    Subsections   (b)    and   (c)    of  section  .....      , 

-3573    of    title    39.    United    States    Code,    are          g?"i »lf-"f      «7.170      JI7.724      $18,278  $18,832      $19,386      $19,940      $20  494      $21048  $21  SO? 

•level   PPS-ll'.   wherever   appearing   therein.  Class  4 9  267  9!  576  9  885  0  194  oIm  VnVtl  ?'?1?  !fJU  "•<»«  »*  <» 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'level  PFS-ir  Class  5 8:351  8  629  lilol  9;  «  'S'Im  Vli  H?i  l^JS  JH|?  \l-^, 

and  -level  PFS-12'.  respectively.  Subsection  ^1^7 --  ll^  l-\ll  f'^f  f  M  ^'-^  «:"»  Vm  'I'm  Vil  'l^U 

(g)    of  section  3573  I3  amended  by  striking  CaSs im  ^i^  I'f^,  '■|f5  '-S?  '.WS  8  285  I  51 5  8;745  8  975 

out  'pps-n-  and  inserting  'PPs-is'.        ^     ciass9::::::     sins     5;7li     5'947     I-  33     6'3i9     s'Ms*     l-^^     Mf?     ,'■'"    **' 

"(d)     Subsection    (a)    of   section  3575  of         "=''»"' «.»5        5.161        1.327       \m  \m       \m       l»l        I'i57        's^,      YiL 

title  39.  Umted  States  Code,  is  amended  by  ■'(c\    Forpi-rr,   <=.„,„.  „«           „  .               .    1        o,id/        6.3Z3       6,489. 

striking  out  'level  PFS-15'  and  Inserting  to  flce«    .^d  pf?el^^^r??r^<V     T^"  "'l  "^"^^^   '^  ^^^^'^  "  »»y  "«  practicable,  to 

Ueu  thereof  'level  PFS-16'.                        *  Soy^s  who  ^  Sf.^  t^  ~.  ^"k'*''.'*  ^^^  »«"ease«  provided  by  secUon  202(a     of 

P  "i'l  .a^  .L^'^"°^    "^    -^    '^*'    «'    «>«  Sensaa:n°ln^\XTprfor'L"h:e^^^^  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of  bJc  U- 

^e   ri.Z,o^"''%^f  r'^'.^  "^^  °"'"-  tlve  date  of  this  section  ItCe  ^  the  ra^;  "«^"   ""^  "«»  "t   administrativ. 

^  WS   o^  ;  °'"^'^*"**  <°**'*'"  t^"^  """  provided  by  section  412  or  415  of  the  Arelm  ^'^°^ 

on   S^^IS.f.?**'^';'^^^  T^''^  ""  "^  *'^^*  ««^'*«  A«=t  of  1946  shall  receive  b^lVco^  "Sec.  211.   (a)    The  rates  of  basic  pay  of 

^d?em!^  t      %'**V'  ?K  "^   "''="°''  •^*"  pensatlon.  on  and  after  such  effective  date  United     States      attorne^     and     LfisLnt 

^  the^!^ta^«ew  ^r^w  S^'ul'^"'  '"'"'  "'  **^^'"**  Z'  ^^^'^  ''"^  determined  to  be  United  States  attorneys  whol^l^nn^^'^^S* 

postal  Field  Service  Schedule.  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  arles  are  fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of  title 

"spwHAi,  SALART  RATE  RANGES  "acricttltural  STABI1.IZATION  AND  coNSERVA-  ^£'  ^^l****  States  Code.  Shall  be  increased. 

"Sec.  207.   (a)    Section  5303(a)    of  title  5.  tion  couijtt  coMMrrrEE  empi^tees  effective    on    the    effective    date    of    secUon 

United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "Sec   210  The  rates  of  nav  of  npr»on«  »„,  °'  ^^^  "tie,  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly 

out  -seventh  pay  rate'  and  inserting  In  lieu  ployed  by  the  countrcom^tt^L^lsteb^^^^^  ^.^l  ^  P"<=tlcable.  to  the  increases  pro- 

thereof  -maximum  pay  rate'.  Dunuant  to  s^tron  B^hf^S^tif-  n^!f  ;?         *^  "^^^  "^  section  202(a)  of  this  title  for  cor- 

-(b)    section   6303(d)    of   atle   6.   United  vS  aL  D^mesUc  i^ot^Ut  A^ nfu^Tc  ''^.')°hr»«.ifr  °'  *'"*'=  P^^^' 

State,  code.  IS  amended  to  read  «.  fouow.:  590h(b»     shall    be    IncrS*  *b*J '^^^.^S.-  Bev^.^  S^t^rt^.^s^^^L^T^^^a^,  ^^^^^^^^ 
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the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  Increased  by  this  title  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  Increased,  effective  on  the 
eCTectlve  date  of  section  202  of  this  title  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  Increases  pro- 
vided by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates 
of  pay  In  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale 
of  pay. 

"(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
increase  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  Is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  in  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
fixed  by  administrative  action. 

"IMPLEMENTATION     OF     SALARY     COMPARABILITT 
POLICT  IN  1968  AND  1969 

"Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  In  para^aph  (2)  of  section  5301  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  the  President, 
after  seeking  the  views  of  such  employee  or- 
ganizations as  he  considers  appropriate  and 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  provide,  shall — 
"(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  I.  1968. 
adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay.  basic  compen- 
sation, and  salary,  as  in  effect  by  reason  of 
the  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  this  title 
other  than  this  section  and  sections  205.  210. 
213,  214,  216,  and  219— 

"(A)  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts 
by  which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates  of 
pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  In  pri- 
vate enterprise  as  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  1967  annual  survey  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  5302  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  or 

"(B)  by  3  per  centum, 
whichever  Is  greater;  and 

"(2)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1969. 
adjust  the  rates  he  has  established  under 
subparagraph  (1)  of  this  section,  and  the 
rates  established  by  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  n.  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  II 
(contained  in  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205).  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210.  213  (except  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)),  and  214  of  this  title,  and  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or 
allowance  applicable  to  any  such  personnel, 
shall  be  adjusted,  by  amounts  which  are 
equal.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
appropriate  relationships  between  positions, 
to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments  made  by 
the  President  under  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section,  by  the  following  authori- 
ties— 

"(1)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate; 

"(11)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(HI)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol; 


"(Iv)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and 

"(V)  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciUture.  with  re- 
spect to  persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U3.C.  690h(b)). 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  as  the  appropriate  authority  con- 
cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  Impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  ad- 
ministrative action. 

"JT7DICIAL     BRANCH     EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion of  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptey  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)).  section  3656  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section 
603.  sections  671  to  675,  Inclusive,  or  section 
604(a)(5).  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
insofar  as  the  latter  section  applies  to  graded 
positions,  are  hereby  increased  by  amounts 
refiectlng  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  in 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for  offi- 
cers and  employees  subject  to  section  5332  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code.  The  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  hold- 
ing ungraded  positions  and  whose  salaries  are 
fixed  pursuant  to  such  section  604(a)  (5)  may 
be  Increased  by  the  amounts  refiectlng  the 
respective  applicable  Increases  provided  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  title  In  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applica- 
ble law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  which  reflect  the  respective  appli- 
cable Increases  provided  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
section  5332  of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respective 
applicable  Increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  in  corresponding  rates  of 
compensation  for  officers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(d)  The  flrst  paragraph  of  section  603  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
compensation  of  the  Director  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  c*  the 
United  States  Courts,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  "The  salary  of  the  Director  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge.  The 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  in  the 
same  amount  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
for  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  6316  of  title  6.'. 

"(e)  Section  792(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$26,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$29,- 
000'. 

"LEGISIATTVE  BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  In  or 
under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  In- 
creased by  section  5  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946.  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  centum  of 
his  gross  rate  of  compensation   (baste  com- 


pensation plus  additional  compensation  au- 
thorized by  law) . 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  compen- 
sation is  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  is  not  Increased  by 
reason  of  any  other  provision  of  this  section, 
shall  be  Increased  by  4.5  per  centum. 

"(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives  whose 
compensation  Is  flxed  by  the  House  Em- 
ployees Schedule  under  the  House  Employees 
Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat.  1079- 
1084;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  U.S.C.  291-303). 
Including  each  employee  subject  to  such  Act 
whose  compensation  Is  flxed  at  a  saved  rate, 
are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts  equal,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  Increases 
provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  218(a)  of  this  title,  the  addi- 
tional compensation  provided  by  this  section 
shall  be  considered  a  part  of  basic  pay  for  the 
purposes  of  subchapter  III  of  chapter  83  of 
title  6.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  civil 
service  retirement. 

"(e)  The  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  congres- 
sional Interns  and  the  compensation  of  em- 
ployees whose  comp>ensation  is  flxed  by  the 
House  Wage  Schedule  under  the  House  Em- 
ployees Position  Classification  Act. 

"(g)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Sena.te.  and  the  annuaJ  rate  of  gross  com- 
pensation of  each  telephone  operator  on  the 
United  States  Capitol  telephone  exchange 
and  each  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  whose 
compensation  Is  disbursed  by  th«  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  (1)  Is  In- 
creased by  4.5  per  centum,  and  (2)  as  so  In- 
creased shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  the  nearest  multiple 
of  $188. 

"(h)  In  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  officer,  employee,  or  posi- 
tion, or  class  of  officers,  employees,  or  posi- 
tions, the  compensation  for  which  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  any 
mlnimiun  or  maximum  rate  with  respect  to 
such  officer,  employee,  position,  or  class  Is 
referred  to  In  or  provided  by  statute  or  Sen- 
ate resolution,  such  statutory  provision  or 
resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  receiving 
such  rate  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  such  subsection  would  be  entitled 
(without  regard  to  such  statutory  provision) 
to  receive  on  and  after  such  date.  As  used  In 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (g).  the  term 
'officer'  does  not  include  a  Senator. 

"(1)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensation 
of  each  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple  of  $188 
which  Is  not  lower  than  the  rate  such  em- 
ployee was  receiving  Immediately  prior  there- 
to, except  that  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  apply  In  the  case  of 
any  employee  If  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  Is 
employed  notifies  the  disbursing  office  of  the 
Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish  such 
provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee.  No 
employee  whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  ad- 
Justed  under  this  subsection  shall  receive  an 
Increase  under  subsection  (g)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  adjust- 
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ment  during  which  such  employee  was  em- 
ployed In  the  office  of  the  Senator  by  whom 
he  Is  employed  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  In- 
crease shall  be  paid  to  any  person  under  sub- 
section (g)  for  any  period  prior  to  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  during  which  such  per- 
son was  employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator 
(other  than  the  Senator  by  whom  he  Is  em- 
ployed on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  such  Senator  notifies  the  dis- 
bursing office  of  the  Senate  In  writing  that 
he  wishes  such  employee  to  receive  such  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  such  period.  In 
any  case  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  this  subsection,  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given.  An  Increase  under  this  subsection 
In  the  compensation  of  an  employee  In  the 
office  of  a  Senator  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  without 
regard  to  the  clerk  hire  allowance  of  such 
Senator. 

"(J)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  liCglslaUve 
Branch  ApproprlaUon  Act,  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '♦180*  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$188'. 

"(k)  Section  105(d)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Uble  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '•199,280  if  the  populaUon  of  his  State  Is 
laM  than  3.000,000; 

"  '•212,440  It  such  population  U  3,000,000 
but  leas  than  4,000,000; 

"  '•223,730  if  such  popvdatton  U  AfiOO.OOO 
but  less  than  5,000,000; 

"  '•234,060  U  such  population  U  6,000,000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"  '•246340  If  such  populaUon  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000.000; 

"  '•258,500  If  such  population  Is  0,000,000 
but  less  than  10.000,000; 

"  '•371,660  if  such  population  la  10,000,000 
but  less  than  11,000.000; 

"  '•284,820  If  such  populaUon  is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"  '•297,980  if  such  populaUon  Is  12,000,000 
but  lees  than  18,000.000; 

"  '•311.140  If  such  population  is  13,000,000 
but  less  than  15,000,000; 

"  '•334.300  if  such  popiUatlon  Is  16.000,000 
but  less  than  17.000,000; 

"  '•338.400  if  such  population  Is  17,000,000 
or  more.' 

"(1)  SecUon  105  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•1,060'.  ••6.120'.  '•10  620' 
••10.800'.  '•14.220'.  '•14.400'.  ••16.660'.  '•le  840-' 
'•18,180',  ••22.320',  ••23,400',  and  '•24,480' 
wherever  they  appear  In  such  secUon  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •1,128',  '•6,392' 
••11,092'.  '•11.280'.  '•14.852'.  ••15.040',  '•16,356'' 
'•16344',  '•18,988'.  ••28312'.  '•24,440'.  and 
'•25,568'.  respecUvely. 

"(m)  The  limitation  on  gross  rate  per  hour 
per  person  provided  by  appUcable  law  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  folding  of  speeches  and  pamphlets  for 
the  Senate  U  hereby  Increased  by  4.6  per 
centum.  The  amount  of  such  Increase  shall 
be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent,  counUng 
one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole  cent.  The 
provisions  of  subsectton  (g)  shall  not  apply 
to  employees  whose  compensaOon  is  subject 
to  such  limitation,  or  to  employees  referred 
to  In  the  last  proviso  In  the  second  paragraph 
under  the  heading  'SKNATE'  in  the  Second 
Deficiency  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1948. 

"(n)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act 
1963.  as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  603),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '•540'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•564'. 

"(o)  Section  5533(c)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)(1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.   appropriated  funds   are  not   avaUable 


for  payment  to  an  Individual  of  pay  from 
more  than  one  position  If  the  pay  of  one  of 
the  positions  U  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  one  of  the  positions  Is  under 
the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and 

"  '(A)  the  pay  of  one  or  more  of  the  posi- 
tions Is  fixed  at  a  single  groes  per  annum 
rate,  and  the  aggregate  gross  pay  from  the 
positions  exceeds  06,266  a  year,  or 

""(B)  the  pay  of  each  such  position  Is 
fixed  at  a  basic  rate  plus  additional  compen- 
sation authorized  by  law.  and  the  aggregate 
basic  pay  of  the  positions  exceeds  02,000  a 
year. 

"'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
gross  pay"  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay  (or 
equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  Individual,  and.  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual  receiving  basic  pay  plus  addi- 
tional compensation  provided  by  law,  in- 
cludes the  aggregate  amount  received  as  basic 
and  additional  compensation,  but  docs  not 
include  sums  received  as  premium  pay  under 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter.'. 

••(p)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol' 
and  the  subheading  'Salaries'  In  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1960  (73 
Stat.  407) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '•7  700' 
and  Inserting  in  Hen  thereof  '•8,200'. 
"iNcanASJEs  m  basic  pay  bates  for  lxvxls  m. 

IV,   AKO   V  or   EXBCOnvX   8CHZDULB 

"Stc.  215.  (a)  Section  5314  of  MUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate 
for  level  HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '$28,500'  and  'in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '•29,500'. 

"(b)  Section  5316  of  tiUe  6,  United  States 
code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 
IV  ^  the  Executive  Schedule,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  ••27,000'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  '•28,750'. 

"(c)  Section  5316  of  title  6,  United  States 

^°^'J^^^  ***  "*•  *»«*<=  P»y  rate  for  level 
Vcrf  the  Executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
stelklng  out  ••26,000'  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '•28.000'. 
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began  on  or  after  October  1.  1967,  and  endhw 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title  bv 
an  officer  or  employee  who  died  during  such 

Such  retroactive  pay,  compensation,  or  salarv 
shaU  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for  the 
purpMes  of  subchapter  in  of  chapter  83  or 
tlOe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  civu 
service  retirement,  or  any  other  retirement 
law  or  retirement  system,  in  the  case  of  anv 
such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or  employee 
"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  serv  ' 
Ice  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
In  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos 
pltallzation  foUowlng  such  training  and  serv' 
Ice.  shall  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  in- 
dividual to  a  position  in  or  under  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  municipal  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"SALABH3   OF   LEaiSLATTVK    OFFICIALS 

"S«c.  219.  Section  203  of  the  FWleral  Legis- 
lative Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415)  u 
amended  as  follows : 

,Jl!i^^    '°  subsection    (b).  by  striking  out 
•23.500'     and     Inserting     In     Ueu     thereof 

.^"^^'^  subsection  (c),  by  striking  out 
•27,000'  and  inserting  la  Ueu  thereof 
^Z8,750  ; 

"(3)  In  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
••25,500'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
•$27,500';  and 

"(4)  m  subsection  (e),  by  striking  out 
$23,500'    and     Inserting    In    Ueu     thereof 

"EFFECnVK   DATES 


"SALAKT    TUCfXASE    LnilTATIONS 

ai^fni  !i.H  ^^?^l\J^  provided  m  sections 
?i*  l^  A*"**  ^">'  2^*'  215.  and  219,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  of  section  225  of  this 
tiUe,  no  rate  of  compensation  shaU  be  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  enactinent  of  this 
nue  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In 
section  5316  of  titie  5.  United  States  Code  In 
effect  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  Which  begins  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title. 

"tTNCONTROLLABU;     OVKBTIM*    DUTT 

Ti2^  ^}\-  ^<="««i  5545(c)(2)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striklnit 
out  not  In  excess  of  16  percent.'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  'not  less  than  10  oercent 
nor  more  than  25  percent,'. 

"PATMENT   OF   KETROACTIVK    COBIPEWSATlOIf 

"Sec.  218.  (a)  Retroactive  pay,  compensa- 
tion, or  salary  shaU  be  paid  by  reason  of  this 
titie  only  in  the  case  of  an  Individual  In  the 
service  of  the  United  States  (Including  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States) 
or  the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
titie.  except  that  such  retroactive  pay,  com- 
pensation, or  salary  shall  be  paid— 

"(l)  to  an  officer  or  employee  who  retired, 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  day 
Of  the  first  pay  period  which  began  on  or 
after  October  1,  1967.  and  ending  on  the  date 
Of  enactment  of  this  titie,  for  services  ren- 
dMed  during  such  period,  and 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  Vin  of 
chapter  65  of  tlUe  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendesod.  during  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first-  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 


Sec.  230.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided,  thU  tttie  shaU  take  effect 
as  follows: 

"(1)  This  secUon  and  sections  301,  207 
212.  218,  221,  224  (a)  and  (b)  and  225  shall' 
become  effective  on  the  date  <rf  enactment 
of  this  titie. 

"(2)  Sections  202,  203,  204,  205,  206  206 
209,  310,  311,  213  (except  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)),  214  (except  subsections  (J),  (k),  (1) 
(n),  and  (o)),  and  216  ahaU  become  eflec- 
ttv9  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  began  on  or  after  October  1 

1967.  N^i««Br    1. 

"(3)  Sections  213  (d)  and  (e).314  (J),  (k), 
(1).  (n).  and  (o),  216,  217,  219.  and  224(c) 
ShaU  beccone  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  titie. 

"(4)  Sections  222  and  223  shall  become  ef- 
fective thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this   titie. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  Individual 
U  eUglble  under  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees — 

"(1)  aU  changes  In  rates  of  pay  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  this  title 
(except  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  n. 
Rural  Carrier  Schedule  n,  and  sections  207, 
212.  213  (d)  and  (e),  216,  219,  and  225)  shaU 
be  held  and  considered  to  become  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  such  enactment;  and 

"(2)  all  changes  In  rates  of  pay  which 
result  from  the  enactment  of  section  212 
of  this  tlUe  and  which  take  effect  retroac- 
tively from  the  date  on  which  the  adjust- 
menu  thereof  are  actually  ordered  under 
such  section,  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  become  effective  on  the  date  on  which 
such  adjustments  are  actually  ordered. 

"EMPLOTMENT    OF    BXLATIVEB    BT    PT7BUC 
OFFICIALfl 

"Sec.  221.   (a)  Chapter  31  of  tlUe  5,  United 
State  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '5  3110.  Employment  of  relatives;    restric- 
tions 

"  "(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 
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"'(1)   "agency"  means — 

"'(A)  an  Executive  agency; 

'"(B)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  legislative  branch; 

"'(C)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  estab- 
lishment in  the  Judicial  branch;  and 

"'(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"  '(2)  "public  official"  means  an  officer  (in- 
cluding the  President  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress), a  member  of  the  uniformed  service, 
an  employee  and  any  other  individual.  In 
whom  Is  vested  tfte  authority  by  law,  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  to  whom  the  authority  has 
been  delegated,  to  appKslnt,  employ,  promote, 
or  advance  Individuals,  or  to  recommend  In- 
dividuals for  appointment,  employment,  pro- 
motion, or  advancement.  In  connection  with 
employment  In  an  agency;  and 

"'(3)  "relative"  means,  with  re6p>ect  to  a 
public  official,  an  individual  who  Is  related  to 
the  public  official  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first 
cousin,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law,  daugh- 
ter-in-law, brother-in-law,  sister-ln-law, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaugh- 
ter, stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  or 
half  sister. 

"'(b)  A  pubUc  official  may  not  apptolnt, 
employ,  promote,  advance,  or  advocate  for 
appointment,  employment,  promotion,  or 
advancement.  In  or  to  a  civilian  position  In 
the  agency  In  which  he  Is  serving  or  over 
which  he  exercises  Jurisdiction  or  control 
any  Individual  who  Is  a  relative  of  the  pub- 
lic official.  An  Individual  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed, employed,  promoted,  or  advanced 
in  or  to  a  civilian  position  In  an  agency  If 
such  appointment,  employment,  promotion, 
or  advancement  has  been  advocated  by  a 
public  official,  serving  In  or  exercising  Juris- 
diction or  control  over  the  agency,  who  Is 
a  relative  of  the  Individual. 

"'(c)  An  Individual  appointed,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  In  violation  of  this 
section  Is  not  entitled  to  pay,  and  money 
may  not  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  pay 
to  an  Individual  so  appointed  employed,  pro- 
moted, or  advanced. 

"'(d)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary employment.  In  the  event  of  emer- 
gencies resulting  irom  natural  disasters  or 
similar  unforeseen  events  or  circumstances, 
of  Individuals  whose  employment  would 
otherwise  be  prohibited  by  this  section. 

'"(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an  Individ- 
ual who  Is  a  preference  eUglble  in  any  case 
In  which  the  passing  over  of  that  individual 
on  a  certificate  of  ellgibles  furnished  under 
section  3317(a)  of  thU  titie  wlU  result  In 
the  selection  for  appointment  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  is  not  a  preference  eligible.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  Item  at  the  end  there- 
of: 

" '3110.  Employment    of    relatives;     restric- 
tions.'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  an  appointment,  em- 
ployment, advancement,  or  promotion  made 
or  advocated  by  a  public  official  of  any  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  relative  of  the  pubUc  of- 
ficial If,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
section,  the  individual  was  appointed  by  the 
public  official,  or  received  an  appointment 
advocated  by  the  public  official,  and  Is  serv- 
ing under  the  appointment  on  such  effective 
date. 

"travei.  status 

"Sec.  222.  (a)  Section  5542(b)(2)(B)  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"  '(B)  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveUng.  (11)  Is  Incident 
to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance  of 
work  whUe  traveling.  (Ill)  Is  carried  out  un- 


der arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results  from 
an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled  or 
controlled  administratively.'. 

"(b)  Section  3571  of  title  39.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"'(e)  Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
Is  not  hours  of  work  unless  the  travel  (1) 
Involves  the  performance  of  work  while 
traveling,  (11)  Is  Incident  to  travel  that  In- 
volves the  performance  of  work  while  travel- 
ing, (111)  is  carried  out  under  arduous  con- 
ditions, or  (iv)  results  from  an  event  which 
could  not  be  scheduled  or  controlled  admin- 
istratively.'. 

"(c)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  67  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"  '§  5733.  Expeditious  travel 

"  'The  travel  of  an  employee  shall  be  by 
the  most  expeditious  means  of  transportation 
practicable  and  shaU  be  commensurate  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  duties  of  the 
employee  requiring  such  travel.';  and 

"(2)    by  Inserting  after  Item  6732  In  the 
analysis   of  such   subchapter   the   following 
new  Item: 
"  '5733.  Expeditious  travel.'. 

"(d)  Section  5544(a)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  "Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
subject  to  this  subsection  Is  not  hours  of 
work  unless  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  per- 
formance of  work  while  traveling,  (U)  Is  In- 
cident to  travel  that  Involves  the  performance 
of  work  while  traveling  (Ul)  Is  carried  out 
under  arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  sulmlnlstratlvely.'. 
"appeals  from  position  classifications  of 
wage  board  emplotexs 

"Sbc.  223.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 
"  'S  5346.  Position  classification  appeals 

"  'On  application,  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  by  an  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 5341(a)  of  this  titie  for  the  review  of 
the  action  of  an  employing  agency  in  clas- 
sifying his  position  for  pay  purposes,  the 
Commission  shall — 

"  '  ( 1 )  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
duties,  responsibilities,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  position; 

"  '(2)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
properly  classified;  and 

"  '(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify.  In  ac- 
cordance vrith  Its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  agency  In  classifying  the  position. 
The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  section.  The  agency  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate 
Is  binding  on  all  administrative,  certifying, 
payroll,  disbursing,  and  accounting  officials. 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  Item  after 
Item  5344: 

"  '5345.  Position   classification   appeals.'. 
"miscellaneous    provisions 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  4101(2)  (B)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Coast  and  Oeodetlc  Survey  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Environmental  Sci- 
ence Services  Administration'. 

"(b)  Section  8339(e)  (2)  of  titie  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(2)  the  greater  of — 

"'(A)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  Member; 
or 

"  '(B)  the  final  bi^c  pay  of  the  appointive 
position  of  a  former  Member  who  elects  to 


have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
under  section  8344(b)  (1)  of  this  title.'. 

"(c)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  25. 
1968  (72  Stat.  838;  3  U.S.C.  102.  note),  as 
amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$65,000' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$80,000',  and 
by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence  therein 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 
'The  annual  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed  the 
highest  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  now  or 
hereafter  provided  by  law  for  positions  at 
leve'  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.'. 

"commission  on  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  salaries 

"Sec.  225.  (a)  EIstablishment  of  Commis- 
sion.— There  Is  hereby  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission') . 

"(b)   Membership. — 

"(1)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed 
of  nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed 
from  private  Ufe,  as  follows: 

"(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as   Chairman   by  the   President; 

"(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate; 

"(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
sbaU  be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  except  that.  If 
any  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
Commission  is  made  after  the  beginning  and 
before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  term 
of  office  based  on  such  appointment  shaU  be 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  After  the  close  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  persons  shaU  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of 
office  of  persons  so  appointed  shaU  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  Is  made,  except  that.  If  any 
appK}lntment  Is  made  after  the  beginning 
and  before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year, 
the  term  of  office  btised  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(4)  A  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  manner 
In  which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

"(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each 
day  such  member  Is  engaged  upon  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  shall  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. In  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  when  engaged  in 
the  performance  of  services  for  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(c)   Personnel  of  Commission. — 

"(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments In  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
m  of  chapter  53  of  such  titie,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  periods  cover- 
ing all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code;  and 

"(B)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  in  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  In  section  5332  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code)    of  such   additional 
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penoonel  •<  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  function  of  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Upon  tbe  request  ot  the  Commission, 
the  heaul  ot  any  department,  agency,  or  ea- 
tabllahment  of  any  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  la  authorized  to  detail,  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  for  periods  covering  all 
or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  sub- 
secUon  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any 
of  the  personnel  of  such  department,  agency, 
or  establishment  to  assist  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  function. 

"(d)  CsK  or  UNrriD  States  MAa,s  bt  Com- 
masiow. — The  CommlBslon  may  use  the 
United  States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  ADj«j.TsniATrv«  Stn»Poi' ■  SiancEs. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimburscble  beals. 

"(f)  FtwcTiOK. — The  Commission  shall 
conduct,  in  each  of  the  respective  fiscal  years 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)(2)  and  (S)  of 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  oav 
of—  ^  ' 

"(A)  Senators.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Repreeentatlres.  and  the  Resident  Oommla- 
sloner  from  Puerto  Rico; 

"(B)  offices  and  positions  In  the  legisla- 
tive branch  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(b) .  (c) .  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal 
Legislative  Salary  Act  of  19«4  (78  Stat  415- 
Publlc  Law  8&-42fi ) ; 

"(C)  Justices.  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
In  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  in  sections 
402(d)  and  408  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Salary 
Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  PubUc  Law  88-428)  - 
and 

•"(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the  Execu- 
«▼*  Schedule  in  sulKhapter  II  of  chapter  53 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 
Such  review  by  the  Commission  "Viai]  be  made 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  provid- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  appropriate  pay  Revels  and  rela- 
tlonahlps  between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review 
and 

"(11)  tbe  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  poaltloiu  and  the 
offices  and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  in  of  chapter  S3 
of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  relataig  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

"(g)  Report  et  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
oxtrr. — The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  of  the  results  of  each 
review  conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B).  (C).and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  sacUon.  together  with  its 
reoommendatlons.  Sach  such  report  shall  be 
submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President  may 
designate  but  not  later  than  January  1  next 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  review  is  conducted  by  the  CJommlsslon. 

"(h)  REcoMMxrojATiONs  or  the  PmantEKT 
WrxH  Respxct  to  Pat. — The  President  shall 
Include.  In  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and  po- 
sitions within  the  piirview  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  subsecUon  (f) 
of  this  section.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  'budget'  means  the  budget  re- 
ferred to  tn  wctlon  201  of  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 

"(1)  EfTTCTTVK  Date  of  Rscoioizmdatioms 
OF  THE  ParsmENT. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection.  aU  or  part  (as  the  case 
miy  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President    transmitted    to   tbe   Congreas   In 
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the  budget  under  subsection  (h)  of  thia 
section  shall  become  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  pay  period  which  be^ns 
after  the  thirtieth  day  following  the  trans  - 
mlttal  of  such  recommendations  in  the 
budget;  but  only  to  the  extent  that,  between 
the  date  of  transmittal  of  such  recommenda- 
tions In  the  budget  and  the  beginning  of 
such  first  ptay  period — 

"(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such 
reconunendatlons, 

"(B)    neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted    legislation    which   specifically    dis- 
approves  all  or  part  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, or 
"(C)  both. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  the  reconunendatlons  of 
the  President  may.  in  accordance  vrith  ex- 
press provisions  of  such  recommendations,  be 
made  operative  on  a  date  later  than  the 
date  on  which  such  recommendations  other- 
wise are  to  take  effect. 

"(J)  Effect  of  Recommendations  of  the 
Peesideut  on  Existinc  Law  and  Pkior  Presi- 
DENTiAi.  Recommeitoations. — The  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  immediately  following  a  review 
conducted  by  the  Commission  In  one  of  the 
fiscal  years  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this  section  shaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  modify,  supersede,  or  render 
Inapplicable,  as  the  case  may  be.  to  the 
extent   inconsistent  therewith — 

"(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations 
(Other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  in 
the  period  sp>eciaed  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (i)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendaUons).  and 

"(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  under  this 
section. 

"(k)  Publication  of  Rbcommendations  op 
the  PaESiDENT. — The  recommendations  of 
the  President  which  take  effect  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Statutes  at  Large  In  the  same 
volume  as  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  included  In  the 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations. 

"TITLE  in — PROHIBITION  OF  PANDER- 
ING ADVTTRTISEMZNTS 
"Skc.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  tiUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new 
section: 

"  "J  4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments In  the  malls 
"  ■  ( a )  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcaUy  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  re- 
frain from  further  mailings  of  such  mate- 
rials to  designated  addressees  thereof. 

"  '(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mail  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  In  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  issue  an  order.  If  re- 
quested by  the  addressee,  to  the  sender 
thereof,  directing  tbe  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  "to  refrain  from  further  mailings 
to  the  named  addressees. 

"  '(c)  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  bis 
agents  or  aMlgns  from  man^g  any  further 
mailings  to  the  designated  addressees,  effec- 
tive OD  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after 
receipt  of  the  order.  The  order  of  tlM  Post- 
master General  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agenu  or  assigns  to  delete  Im- 
mediately the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dresses from  all  """'""f  Usta  owned  or  ood- 


trolled  by  tbe  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns 
and.  further,  shall  prohibit  the  sender  and 
bis  agents  or  assigns  from  the  sale,  lental, 
exchange,  or  other  transaction  involving 
mailing  Usts  bearing  the  names  of  the 
designated  addressees. 

'"(d)  Whenever  tbe  Postmaster  General 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting  on 
his  behalf  has  violated  or  is  violating  the 
order  given  under  this  section,  he  shaU  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  a  complaint  stating  the  reasons  for  hia 
belief  and  request  that  any  response  thereto 
be  filed  In  wrlUng  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of 
such  service.  If  the  Postmaster  General,  after 
appropriate  hearing  if  requested  by  the  send- 
er, and  without  a  hearing  if  such  a  hearing 
Is  not  requested,  thereafter  determines  that 
the  order  given  has  been  or  is  being  violated 
he  is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  make  application,  and  the  At- 
torney General  is  authorized  to  mtw^  ap- 
pUcaUon.  to  a  district  cotirt  of  the  United 
States  for  an  order  directing  compllanoe 
with  such  notice. 

"  '(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
maU  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  upon  appU- 
cation  by  the  Attorney  General,  to  issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such  no- 
Uce.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  cotut  as  contempt  thereof. 

"■(f)  Receipt  of  maU  matter  thirty  days 
or  more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  secUon  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presumption  that  such  mail  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"•(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  include 
the  nanoes  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who 
have  not  attained  their  nineteenth  birth- 
day, and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"'(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  5  (relating  to  administrative  pro- 
cediu-e)  and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial 
review)  of  part  I  of  UOe  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  any  provtslona  of 
this  section. 

"  "(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sectloi) 

"•(1)  maU  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  in  the  order  of  the  Post- 
master General,  without  deslgnaUon  of  a 
specific  addressee  thereon,  shaU  be  consid- 
ered as  addressed  to  the  person  named  In  the 
Postmaster  General's  order;  and 

"•(2)  the  term  "chUdren"  includes  natural 
children,  stepchildren,  adopted  children,  and 
children  who  are  wards  of  or  In  custody  of 
the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  in  a  regular  parent-chUd  relaUon- 
ship.'. 

"(b)   The  Uble  of  contents  of  chapter  51 
of  title  39,  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"  '4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  malls.'. 

■•Sue.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
o(  this  Act. 

"TITLE  IV— FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  LIFE 
INSURANCE 
"S»c.  401.  SecUon  8704(a)  of  title  5,  Unit- 
ed SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  '(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  Insured  for  an  amount  of  group 
life  Insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  Insur- 
ance, in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  sched- 
ule, which  schedule  shaU  be  automatically 
extended  correspondingly  by  the  amounts  of 
Increases  In  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  (or 
positions  at  level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  Mia  of  this  titie: 
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"Sec.  402.  Section  8707  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"  '5  8707.  Employee  deductions;   vrtthholdlng 

"  "During  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  tbe  pay  cA.  tbe  employee  his 
•hare  of  the  cost  of  the  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment 
Insurance.  The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at 
the  rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half-cent, 
of  06%  percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each  $1,000 
of  Insurance,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion.'. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  8706(8)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  For  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee Is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  tlUe,  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  the  amount  vmich  is  withheld 
from  the  pay  of  the  employee  under  section 
8707  Ol  this  title  shall  be  contributed  from 
the  appropriation  or  fund  which  is  used  to 
pay  him.'. 

"Sec.  404.  Chapter  87  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)   by  adding  the  following  new  section: 

"  'J  8714a.  Optional  Insurance 

"  '(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  In  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41.  may  purchase  a 
policy  which  shall  make  available  to  each 
Insured  employee  equal  amounts  of  optional 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment Insurance  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  provided  in  section  8704(a)  of  this 
title. 

'"(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  insurance 
shall  be  msule  available  to  each  insured  em- 
ployee under  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  and  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  but  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  (lO.OOO  or  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  provided 
tn  section  8704(a)  of  this  title,  makes  the 
sum  of  his  Insurance  equal  to  his  annual 

pay. 

"  '(c)  (1)  Tixt  optional  insurance  on  an  em- 
ployee stops  on  hia  separation  frc»n  service, 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his  pay, 
or  on  his  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  as  provided  in  sections  8706(a) 
and  8706(d)  of  this  title. 

"  '(9)  So  much  of  the  optional  life  Insur- 
ance in  force  on  an  employee  on  the  date  be 
retires  on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  becomes 
entitled  to  receive  comi>ensatlon  for  work 
injuries  which  has  been  in  force  for  no«  less 
than — 


"  '(A)  the  full  i>erlod  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  the  optional  insurance  was 
available  to  him;  or 

"  '(B)  the  12  years  of  service  Immediately 
preceding  his  retirement  or  beginning  date 
of  entiUement  to  compensation  for  work  in- 
juries and  during  which  the  opticxial  insur- 
ance was  available  to  him; 
whichever   is   shorter,   may   be  continued — 

"'(A)  after  retirement,  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  with  respect  to  cost  but 
Including  reduction  of  tbe  amount  cMitln- 
ued)  as  provided  in  section  8706(b)  of  this 
title;  or 

"  '(B)  while  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 
work  injuries  under  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  cost)  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8706(c)  of  this  title. 

"  '(d)  During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee has  the  optional  insurance  the  full 
cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  pay. 
During  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
continues  optional  life  Insurance  after  re- 
tirement or  while  in  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries,  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 8706(b)  or  8706(c)  of  this  title,  the 
full  cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  bis 
annuity  or  compensation,  except  that,  at  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  in  which  he  be- 
comes 65  years  of  age,  the  optional  life  in- 
surance shall  be  without  cost  to  him. 
Amounts  so  withheld  shall  be  deposited,  used, 
and  Invested  as  provided  in  section  8714 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  reported  and  ac- 
counted for  separately  from  amounts  with- 
held and  contributed  tinder  sections  8707 
and  8706  of  this  UUe. 

"'(e)  The  cost  of  the  optional  Insurance 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  tUne  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  such  age 
groups  as  it  considers  appropriate. 

"'(f)  The  amount  of  optional  life,  or  life 
and  accidental  death,  insurance  in  force  on 
an  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall 
be  paid  as  provided  In  section  8705  of  this 
title.";  and 

"(2)   by  Inserting  In  the  analysis  of  such 
chapter  the  following  new  item  after  item 
8714: 
"  '8714a.  Optlotukl  Insurance.'. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  401  to  403,  inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay 
period  which  begins  on  or  after  the  sixtieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the 
case  of  an  employee  who  dies  or  retires  dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  prior  to  the  effective 
date  prescribed  by  this  subsection,  the 
amount  of  Insurance  shall  be  determined  as 
If  the  amendments  made  by  section  401  were 
in  effect  for  such  employee  during  such 
period. 

"(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
Uon 404  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment,  or  on 
any  earlier  date  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission may  prescribe,  which  is  at  least  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  dies  during  the  period 
beginning  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  and  end- 
ing on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or  during  the 
sixty  days  Immediately  following  such  period 
if  the  Commission  determines  that  he  did 
not  have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  elect 
the  optioital  insurance  made  available  by 
section  404,  the  insurance  of  such  employee 
shall  be  determined  as  if  the  amendments 
made  by  section  404  bad  been  In  effect  on  the 
date  of  such  death,  and  the  employee  had 
elected  to  receive  the  maximum  amount  of 
optional  insurance  available  to  him  under 
such  amendments.  An  employee  who  retires 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  the  op- 


tional insurance  made  available  by  section 
404. 

"(2)  In  tbe  case  of  an  employee  tn  the 
service  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  (1)  the  period 
during  which  such  employee  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive optional  insurance  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  404  shall  not  expire 
prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  effective 
date,  and  (11)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insurance  to  be  continued 
after  retirement,  the  period  during  which 
such  optional  insurance  was  available  to 
such  employee  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  commenced  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
sixty  days  following  such  effective  date. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
401  to  404,  Inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall  have 
no  effect  in  the  case  of  an  employee  wbo  died, 
was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  DUI^KI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unanlmotis  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Psmsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  objects.  The  Clerk  will  pro- 
ceed to  read. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DULSKI  idurlng  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccmsent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  It  be  printed  in 
the  Recori)  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  g«itleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point 
may  I  make  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
Senate  amendment  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment if  this  motion  is  adopted,  or  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  to  re- 
cede from  disagreement  to  the  S^iate 
amendment  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  an  amendment? 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  be  subject  to 
an  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  be,  if  the  pre- 
vious question  on  Uie  motion  is  voted 
down. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection.  x 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  4  days  of  difficult 
and  thorough  negotiations,  the  commit- 
tee of  confereivce  has  settled  differences 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  on 
VLB,.  7977,  the  postal  rate  and  Federal 
salary  bill.  The  conference  report  in  my 
judgment  represents  a  truly  fair,  reason- 
able, and  very  practical  agreement  which 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
postal,  and  other  Federal  emi^yees,  and 
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the  American  public.  The  amendment 
will  effect  the  same  purpose. 

This  legislation  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  our  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  since  last  April.  Public 
hearings  were  held  on  a  continuous  basis 
for  nearly  2  months,  and  25  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  executive  sessions 
were  required  to  develop  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House  on  October  11. 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  accepting  nearly  all  of  the  basic 
policies  laid  down  in  the  Hoiise-passed 
bill,  but  made  three  major  changes  and 
several  relatively  minor  ones. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees took  very  strong  positions  on  the 
principal  differences,  and  this  made  the 
task  of  reaching  a  suitable  compromise 
agreement  imusually  dlfQcult.  But  all  of 
the  conferees,  for  both  Houses,  were  cer- 
tainly aware  that  the  postal  rate  and 
Federal  salary  adjustments  embodied  in 
the  bill  are  long  overdue  and  that  it  was 
essential  that  we  reach  an  agreement. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  made  no  change  in 
the  House  pro^-isions  for  first-class  and 
airmail  postage  rates,  the  three-phase 
salary  increase  for  postal  and  other  Fed- 
eral employees,  and  the  provision  to 
regulate  mailing  of  pandering  mat- 
ter. The  three  major  changes  made  in  the 
bill  passed  by  the  other  body  were  a  high- 
er final  rate  on  third-class  bulk  mail, 
elimination  of  the  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion to  recommend  executive,  judicial, 
and  legislative  salaries,  and  Inclusion  of 
a  new  title  IV  to  Improve  the  Federal 
employees'  life  Insurance  program. 

With  respect  to  postal  rates,  the 
amendment  conference  substitute  will 
add  $900  million  a  year  to  postal  reve- 
nues— a  50-percent  greater  Increase  than 
ever  before  enacted. 

The  pay  raises  for  postal  and  other 
Federal  employees  represent  the  first  real 
progress  toward  fiill  "comparability" 
with  private  enterprise  salaries  since  the 
policy  of  comparability  was  laid  down  in 
the  1962  Pay  Act.  These  salary  provisions 
are  acclaimed  by  postal  and  Federal  em- 
ployee organizations  as  the  finest  salary 
bill  ever  enacted. 

The  Senate  life  insurance  provision  Is 
identical  to  the  plan  already  developed 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  In- 
surance, and  Health  Benefits,  and  the 
conferees  for  the  House  accepted  the 
Senate  provision.  This  left  the  two  other 
key  differences  in  which  compromise  be- 
came necessary. 

The  House-passed  bill  adopted  the 
Postmaster  General's  ofQcial  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  regular  third- 
class  bulk  mail  minimum  charge  per 
piece  from  2%  cents  to  S^io  cents,  effec- 
tive January  7,  1968.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  provided  for  3«Ho  cents  effective  Janu- 
ary 7,  1968.  and  4  cents  effective  after 
December  31.  1968.  the  conference  sub- 
stitute and  amendment  provide  for  3<iio 
cents  until  June  30,  1969,  after  which  the 
4-cent  rate  will  apply  except  that  3*^0 
cents  will  apply  to  the  first  250.000 
pieces  sent  by  a  mailer  in  a  year. 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House-passed 
provision  establishing  the  Quadrennial 
Commission,  with  an  amendment  re- 
moving from  the  Commission's  Jurisdic- 
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tion  any  consideration  of  allowances  and 
related  benefits.  In  other  words,  the 
Commission  provision  will  apply  only  to 
rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  sit  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  this  impor- 
tant legislation  has  been  a  most  enlight- 
ening experience  for  me.  I  want  to  extend 
my  most  sincere  thanks  and  express  my 
great  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
eight  members  of  our  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  who  joined  me 
as  conferees.  In  my  judgment,  these 
eight  members  are  imsurpassed  any- 
where in  knowledge  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, resourcefulness,  and  dedication  to 
the  obligations  of  conferees  representing 
this  House.  They  were  most  conscien- 
tious in  attendance  at  all  conference 
meetings.  They  worked  hard  toward  solu- 
tions both  within  and  outside  the  con- 
ference, and  each  contributed  substan- 
tially to  the  final  agreement  through  un- 
selfish and  untiring  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  these  eight  men 
have  earned  our  thanks.  They  are  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Henderson-],  our  vice  chairman  and 
ranking  majority  member;  the  genUe- 
man  from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsen],  chair- 
man of  our  Postal  Rates  Subcommittee; 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]. 
chairman  of  our  Compensation  Subcom- 
mittee; the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Dantels],  chairman  of  our  Retire- 
ment and  Insurance  Subcommittee;  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cor- 
BETT],  our  ranking  minority  member;  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  GrossI,  our 
next  senior  minority  member;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cukniwg- 
HAM].  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee  and 
author  of  the  antipandering  title  of  the 
bill;  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Johnson],  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  Postal  R£.tes  Sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  our  Com- 
pensation Subcommittee. 

In  view  of  the  long  and  expert  atten- 
tion the  subcommittee  chairmen  and 
minority  members  have  devoted  to  this 
legislation.  I  will  yield  to  these  chair- 
men for  detailed  discussion  of  their  parts 
of  the  bill,  and  to  our  minority  members, 
as  time  permits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  House  ap- 
prove the  conference  substitute.  It  Is  an 
excellent  bill— one  that  has  been  most 
carefully  worked  out  In  the  face  of  many 
difficulties,  and  one  that  Is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Government,  the  postal 
service.  Federal  employees,  and  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  CoRBETT],  the  minority  leader 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
really  four  important  titles  to  this  bill, 
one  of  them  dealing  with  postal  rates, 
one  dealing  with  employee  salaries,  one 
dealing  with  obscenity  in  the  mail,  and 
one  dealing  with  the  Federal  employees' 
life  Insurance  program.  As  regards  the 
last  three  Utles,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
are  In  complete  agreement.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  get 
into  a  detailed  and  technical  discussion 
of  the  rate  features. 


We  worked  on  this  bill  In  the  House 
for  at  least  10  months.  We  worked  on 
rates  in  other  years.  I  myself  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  at  all  harmful  for 
tis  to  go  back  to  conference  and  try  to 
come  up  with  a  better  agreement,  a  better 
compromise  on  the  postal  rate  situation. 
No  one  would  be  hurt  even  if  we  went 
over  until  the  next  calendar  year,  be- 
cause the  pay  features  are  retroactive  to 
October  1.  There  would  be  some  loss  of 
revenue  to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
That  is  for  sure.  But  I  for  one  am  not 
satisfied  that  we  should  not  make  a  fur- 
ther effort  to  try  to  work  out  a  more 
equitable  and  a  less  destructive  situation 
regarding  postal  rates.  Therefore,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion in  the  hope  that  we  might  try  here 
on  the  fioor  to  amend  the  conferees'  re- 
port. I  am  going  to  vote  against  this  mo- 
tion in  the  hope  that  we  can  go  back  to 
conference  and  try  one  further  time. 

I  recognize  that  one  of  the  conferees 
from  the  other  body,  a  very  Influential 
and  knowledgeable  individual,  arrived  at 
our  conference  In  a  spirit  of  no  compro- 
mise. In  fact,  he  said,  "I  will  sit  here  till 
hell  freezes  over  before  I  will  yield  on 
this  particular  point."  Now,  the  House 
conferees,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  said,  went  over  there  and  made 
a  sincere  effort  to  arrive  at  compromises 
and  agreements.  They  were  blocked  in 
their  efforts  until  tills  makeshift  ar- 
rangement was  agreed  to  which  resulted 
in  the  point  of  order. 

Now,  then,  repeating,  I  am  going  to 
vote  "No"  on  the  previous  question  in  the 
hope  that  we  might  amend  the  confer- 
ence report  In  some  Important  details. 
If  that  poesiblUty  falls,  I  shaU  vote 
against  the  motion  simply  because  I,  re- 
peating, do  not  believe  it  would  hurt  us 
to  go  back  to  conference  and  have  an- 
other go  at  it  with  the  two  bodies  being 
in  agreement  on  salaries,  on  obscenity, 
and  on  insurance — to  meet  again  to  dls- 
cijgs  the  rate  feature  and  try  to  arrive  at 
a  more  equitable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
good  to  do  this,  because  this  conference 
report  provides  for  rates  which  very  weU 
could  destroy  an  industry,  or  seriously 
Impair  It.  We  have  In  the  Postal  Policy 
Act  of  1958  a  stipulation  that  we  should 
not  alter  rates  In  such  a  way  that  the 
Impact  upon  any  industry  would  be  det- 
rimental. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  policy  means  any- 
thing, the  sudden  increase  of  rates  by  up 
to  close  to  100  percent,  is  too  severe  an 
Impact. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  we  can  some- 
how get  back  to  conference  and  have  an- 
other try  at  attempting  to  hold  back  this 
Impact,  particularly  since  this  confer- 
ence report  does  not  put  the  4-cent  rate 
on  third-class  bulk  mall  into  effect  until 
July  1969.  Therefore,  It  would  very  easily 
be  possible  for  someone  to  introduce  a 
bill  raising  the  rates  to  4  cents  during  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DULSKJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Montana,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
[Mr.  OuxN]. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Teias. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  against 
the  postage  rate-pay  raise  bill  in  com- 
mittee and  In  the  House. 

However,  since  my  vote  there  have 
been  increases  in  industry  pay  through- 
out the  Nation  which  I  cannot,  in  good 
conscience.  Ignore.  I  have  always  said 
that  Gtovernment  employees  should  have 
comparable  pay  to  that  of  industry. 

In  addition,  the  compromise  bill 
worked  out  by  the  conference  committee 
with  respect  to  the  crippled  children  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations  is  better 
than  the  original  House  bill. 

Notwithstanding  my  approval  of  the 
above  measures,  I  stUl  do  not  advocate  a 
commission  passing  on  congressional  and 
executive  salaries. 

Also,  I  am  still  strongly  against  an  in- 
crease In  first-class  mail  as  It  is  paying 
its  own  way. 

While  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  Im- 
prove this  bUl,  I  must  in  all  fairness  cast 
my  vote  in  favor  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Spesiker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentlemsin 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana  one 
or  two  questions  about  the  results  of  Uie 
conference. 

In  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  psut  of  the  House,  as  I  understand 
it.  the  cost  coverage  on  first-class  mall, 
after  all  pay  and  rate  Increases,  would 
be  110  percent;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  TTiat  is  correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, it  Is  my  further  understanding  that 
as  indicated  on  page  40  of  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  the  cost  coverage  on  bulk  rate 
third-class  mail,  after  all  pay  and  rate 
increases  contained  in  this  bill,  would 
run  between  72  and  75  peroent;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  whether  It  Is  his  under- 
standing that  this  figure  of  72  to  75  per- 
cent does  not  include  ZIP  code  savings 
which  would  incresise  cost  coverage 
slightly,  to  equal  less  than  80  percent? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  In  any 
event  the  cost  coverage  for  regular  third- 
class  mail  would  be  considerably  less 
than  100  pereent? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Well,  now,  this  is  the 
statement  that  is  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report.  When  they  used  the 
words  "cost  coverage,"  of  course  they  are 
using  those  words  In  conformity  with 
what  has  been  stated  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  when  the  Department  used 
the  words  "cost  ascertainment  system." 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  This 
is  correct. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  dis- 
pute about  this  as  to  whether  It  Is  a  cost 
ascertainment  system  or  whether  It  Is 
really  something  else.  However,  the  ver- 
biage which  I  have  adopted  in  my  discus- 


sion of  this  matter  is  "cost  allotment 
system." 

I  believe  that  we  should  resolve  that. 
And  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  that 
we  are  going  to  resolve  It,  and  we  are 
going  to  commence  in  the  first  part  of 
February.  We  are  going  to  have  discus- 
sions from  industry  and  from  the  Post 
Office  Department  on  this  question.  I 
might  say  in  that  regard  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  is  not  content  with 
the  cost  ascertainment  either. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  In 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  conference  re- 
port indicates  that  the  cost  coverage  for 
first-class  mail  Is  110  percent,  and  the 
cost  coverage  of  bulk  regular  third  class 
would  be  between  72  and  75  percent.  I 
still  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  It  is  very  un- 
fair that  third-class  bulk  regular  mail  is 
still  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers.  In  ef- 
fect, there  is  also  a  subsidy  by  the  first- 
class  mailers  who  must  pay  more  than 
100  percent  for  their  first-class  mall  at 
6  cents  when  these  new  rates  go  Into 
effect.  The  current  budgetary  situation 
and  the  tax  revenues  which  are  needed 
underline  the  importance  of  requiring 
third-class  mail  to  pay  its  way. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  S(>eaker,  I  must  say  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Dulski  amendment,  and 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of 
our  chairman.  Mr.  Dulski.  Further- 
more, I  would  like  to  praise  Mr.  Dulski 
very  highly  for  h^  splendid  job  In  lead- 
ing our  committee,  and  then  thereafter, 
being  chalrmsin  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, where  he  did  a  most  excellent  job 
from  the  standpoint  of  fairness  and  judi- 
cial presiding.  I  also  want  to  thank  all 
of  the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, especially  my  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Udall  from  Arizona,  for  a  very  com- 
petent job  on  the  pay  bill,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels],  chair- 
man of  our  Retirement  and  Insurance 
Subcommittee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Nix  1,  chairman  of  our 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  who 
handled  title  HI  of  the  bill  on  pandering 
advertisement.  I  must  say  that  in  thla 
conference  we  had  excellent  cooperation 
with  all  of  oiu-  Members  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Gross.  Mr.  Corbett, 
Mr.  Cunningham,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson].  All 
of  the  men  on  our  committee  worked 
diligently,  and  they  all  had  to  give  in 
some,  and  they  did,  on  both  sides.  And 
while  none  of  us  got  exactly  what  we 
wanted,  it  was  an  excellent  conference. 

As  I  say,  really  a  large  part  of  the 
credit  goes  to  Thaodeus  Dulski  through 
being  a  very  fair  and  sympathetic  chair- 
man, and  who  gave  everybody  a  chance  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  our 
chairman,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Dulski  amendment. 

After  meeting  in  conference  on  4  days 
for  five  sessions.  I  think  all  of  our  House 
conferees  will  agree  that  we  came  back 
to  the  House  with  the  best  possible  com- 
promise that  we  could  get.  Our  agree- 
ment is  embodied  in  the  Dulski  amend- 


ment. I  am  convinced  that  this  is  one  of 
the  most  f&i  reaching  postal  rate  &ad 
pay  bills  that  has  ever  been  brought  be- 
fore this  body  for  consideration.  It  does 
not  ccMitain  all  of  the  provisions  I  would 
like  to  have,  nor  are  all  of  the  postal 
rates  in  amounts  which  I  advocated  and 
strongly  supported  all  during  oiu-  delib- 
erations, but  I  am  convinced  it  was  the 
best  we  could  get.  There  are  several  areas 
that  need  further  consideration. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postal  Rates,  I  already  have  initiated 
hearings  on  the  standardization  of  mail, 
which  was  a  major  controversy  before 
our  ccMnmittee.  I  have  promised  to  con- 
duct hearings  next  year  on  the  question 
of  advertising  supplements  mailed  with 
second-class  publications.  So  there  are 
several  areas  which  we  are  committed  to 
study  thoroughly  next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  based  upon  estimates  of 
volumes  for  fiscal  year  1968,  the  House 
bUl  would  have  produced  approximately 
an  additional  $890  million  in  postal  reve- 
nue. The  Senate  amendment  would  have 
produced  approximately  $916  million. 
The  amendment  will  produce  over  $900 
million  In  additional  postal  revenue  as 
shown  by  the  following  table: 

REVENUE  DIFFERENCES,  H.R.  7»77 
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'  Effect  of  250.000-piece  exemption  from  4-cent  rate  for  bulk 
3d-ctass  minimum  pi«c«  rale  on  July  1,  1969.  has  not  t>een 
determined.  Use  ot  4-cent  rale  under  Senate  bill  would  have 
increased  revenue  by  J182,8O0,OO0  as  compared  with  {1S4.000,- 
000  under  House  bill.  Use  of  4-cent  rate  for  meilings  in  eicess 
ot  250,000  is  estimated  to  mcrease  revenaes  by  at  least  }14,600,- 
000  tor  ttie  purpose  ot  this  statement. 

The  effective  date  of  the  House  bill 
hswl  to  be  moved  up,  and  is  January  7, 
1968,  for  the  postal  rate  Increases. 

The  postage  rates  for  first-class  mail 
and  airmail  remain  the  same  as  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Our  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Dulski],  has  been  very 
active  In  attempting  to  improve  the  mail 
service  for  our  servicemen  overseas^  and 
we  were  successful  In  conference  in  re- 
storing the  two  major  portions  of  the 
military  mail. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  news  pub- 
lications which  now  can  be  airlifted  to 
combat  areas  also  will  be  airlifted  to  iso- 
lated, hardship,  or  combat-support  areas 
overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface 
transportaticm  Is  not  available. 

The  parcel  airlift  on  a  space-available 
basis  within  the  United  States  Is  re- 
tained. This  Is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  and  will  remove  the  re- 
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quirement  for  paying  high  air  parcel 
post  rates  in  order  to  obtain  fast  serv- 
ice for  the  parcels  going  to  our  service- 
men outside  the  United  States. 

The  free  mailing  privilege  for  letters 
and  sound-recorded  communications 
was  eliminated  because  of  the  $7  mil- 
lion cost. 

Under  the  House  bill,  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece  for  nonprofit  publica- 
tions was  Increased  from  one-eighth  of  a 
cent  to  0.2  cent  or  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per 
piece. 

Our  conference  substitute  arrived  at 
the  0.2-cent  rate  in  three  stages — 0.13, 
0.15,  and  0.2 — rather  than  having  the 
higher  rate  go  into  effect  In  January  1968. 
The  amendment  also  adds  a  new  pro- 
vision to  permit  nonprofit  publications 
with  10  percent  or  less  advertising  ma- 
terial to  be  mailed  at  the  nonadvertising 
rates. 

While  we  were  successful  in  connection 
with  the  original  consideration  of  this 
bill  in  preventing  any  new  preferred 
categories  from  being  added  to  the  pre- 
ferred rates,  the  amendment  does  add 
publications  by  educational  television 
and  radio  stations  to  the  list  of  preferred 
rate  categories. 

The  rates  for  regular  rate  publications 
were  increased  0.1  cent  over  the  House 
rates  In  zones  1  through  4,  but  all  of  the 
other  present  pound  rates  and  mlnimiun 
charges  per  piece  approved  by  the  House 
were  retained.  This  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
increase  adds  $1  million  additional  postal 
revenue  to  this  catgeory. 

The  authority  for  the  air  transporta- 
tion of  second-class  publications  upon 
request  of  the  publisher  is  retained  in 
the  amendment,  and  a  requirement  is 
added,  to  the  effect  that  the  additional 
charge  together  with  the  regular  post- 
age, shaU  be  not  less  than  4  cents  per 
piece. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  were  not  able 
to  maintain  the  House  position  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirement  that  ad- 
vertising supplements  mailed  with  sec- 
ond-class publications  pay  the  regular 
first-,  third-,  or  fourth-class  rate,  as  ap- 
propriate. However,  we  were  successful 
in  maintaining  the  House  posiUon  that 
bills  be  mailed  at  first-class  postage.  A 
clarification  was  Included  so  that  the  in- 
voices, which  may  serve  as  a  bill,  can 
continue  to  be  mailed  with  a  parcel 
under  either  the  third-  or  fourth-class 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  one  of  the  very 
controversial  items  in  conference  in- 
volved controlled  circulation.  The  House 
had  provided  minimum  rates  comparable 
with  the  rates  for  third-class  bulk  mail- 
ings, and  we  had  provided  substantial 
increases  in  the  poimd  rates,  going  up  to 
15  cents  a  pound  in  1970. 

The  Senate  continued  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece,  but  increased  the  rate 
per  pound  to  16  cents. 

We  felt  that  we  had  obtained  full  cost 
coverage  on  this  class  of  mail  with  the 
House  rates,  and  I.  for  one,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  the  Senate  rates  were 
entirely  too  high.  I  am  glad  to  report  to 
you  here  today  that  the  House  conferees 
were  successful  in  convincing  the  Senate 
conferees  that  the  14-cent  rate  during 
1968,    the    14.5-cent   rate   during    1969, 
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and  the  15-cent  rate  starting  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  are  the  appropriate  rates  for 
controlled  circulation  publications.  The 
House  was  successful  in  prevailing  on 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third-class  rates  have 
given  us  the  most  trouble  all  during  our 
deliberations  on  this  postal  rate  bill.  The 
House  increased  second-class  regular 
publication  rates  by  approximately  25 
percent,  for  a  net  revenue  gain  of  $30.5 
million  when  the  surcharge  was  in- 
cluded, and  at  the  same  time,  we  pro- 
vided a  31 -percent  increase  in  bulk  rate 
regular  third-class  mailings,  for  a  reve- 
nue gain  of  $154  mUhon. 

Frankly,  I  thought  these  rates  were  a 
little  steep,  but  the  Senate  Increased  the 
minimum  rate  per  piece  In  the  second 
stage  to  4  cents,  to  be  effective  January 
1969.  I  opposed  the  4-cent  rate  because 
I  felt  It  was  too  high.  The  amendment  on 
this  matter  constitutes  a  compromise 
and  provides  a  3.6-cent  minimum 
charge  per  piece  during  1968,  and  in  the 
first  6  months  of  1969,  then  the  minimum 
charge  per  piece  will  go  to  4  cents  In 
July  1969,  with  the  additional  provision 
that  the  minimum  charge  per  piece  shall 
be  3.8  cents  on  the  first  250,000  pieces 
mailed  during  a  year  by  an  advertiser. 
Thus,  the  Senate  retained  their  4-cent 
rate  on  a  portion  of  the  matter,  and  we 
were  able  to  maintain  our  position  for 
the  3.8  cents  on  the  small  mailers. 

The  amendment  does  not  contain  the 
special  provision  for  solicitation  of  funds 
by  nonprofit  organizations,  but  provides 
that  the  minimiun  charge  per  piece  for 
nonprofit  organizations  will  be  40  per- 
cent of  the  regular  rates  of  3.6  cents  and 
4  cents.  These  changes  result  In  $2  mil- 
lion additional  revenue  over  the  amounts 
provided  under  the  House  bill. 

The  special  book  rate  recommended 
by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  adopted 
in  the  House  bUl,  of  16  cents  for  the  first 
2  pounds  and  6  cents  for  each  additional 
pound,  is  changed  in  the  amendment  to 
12  cents  for  the  first  pound  and  6  cents 
for  each  additional  pound.  However, 
since  so  much  of  the  volume  imder  this 
rate  is  in  the  2-pound  category,  the  com- 
bination of  12  cents  for  the  first  pound 
and  6  cents  for  each  additional  pound, 
or  18  cents  for  2  pounds,  as  compared 
with  the  16-cent  rate  for  2  pounds  imder 
the  House  bill,  the  amendment  rates  do 
provide  for  $1.8  million  more  additional 
revenue  than  would  have  been  obtained 
under  the  House  bill. 

The  library  rate  under  the  House  bill 
of  8  cents  for  the  first  2  pounds  and  3 
cents  for  each  additional  pound,  Is 
changed  in  the  amendment  to  5  cents 
for  the  first  pound  and  2  cents  for  each 
additional  pound. 

For  the  purpose  of  creating  legislative 
history,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in 
mcluding  "and  smaller  width  films"  in 
the  materials  which  can  be  mailed  un- 
der the  special  fourth  class  and  library 
materials  rates,  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  committee  that  these  films  may  be 
contained  either  on  reels  or  cartridges. 

My  reason  for  making  this  clarification 
Is  that,  as  I  understand  it,  the  majority 
of  8mm  films  used  by  schools  and  libra- 
ries are  permanently  mounted  in  car- 
tridges, and  I  want  to  state  for  the  record 


that  such  cartridges  will  be  acceptable 
for  shipment  under  these  fourth-class 
rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major  dif- 
ferences between  the  amendment  and  the 
House-passed  bill.  We  also  were  success- 
ful in  insisting  upon  several  other  minor 
matters,  such  as  the  authority  for  the 
Postmaster  General  to  determine  the 
manner  of  preparing  second-class  mail 
in  accordance  with  the  five-digit  ZIP 
code  system,  the  elimination  of  the  spe- 
cial per  copy  rates  at  additional  entry 
points,  and  the  authority  for  the  Post- 
master General  to  advise  the  mailer  of 
first-class  mail  of  a  new  address  when 
the  mall  is  nondeliverable  as  addressed. 
The  mailer  in  such  a  case  would  pay  the 
cost  of  such  additional  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  I 
have  done  everything  I  felt  reasonably 
possible  to  obtain  fair  and  equitable  rates 
for  all  categories  of  mail.  We  have  been 
successful  in  most  cases,  but  not  In  all.  I 
think  we  have  treated  first-class  mall  too 
harshly,  but  I  believe  this  bill  represents 
the  best  possible  solution  that  we  can 
obtain  at  the  present  time. 

I  know  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona,  will  explain  the  pay 
increases,  but  I  want  to  add  my  support 
to  the  pay  Increases  for  our  employees. 
I  particularly  want  to  commend  our 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  DuLSKi],  for  the  fine  manner  In 
which  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Udall]  for  the  way 
he  was  able  to  succeed  in  conAincing  our 
conferees  to  adopt  his  versions  of  the 
pay  bill,  particularly  those  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  Salary  Commission. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Danizi^]. 
who  as  chairman  of  our  Subcommittee 
on  Retirement  and  Insurance  has  worked 
so  hard  and  diligently  in  working  out  the 
insurance  provisions  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  ap- 
prove this  amendment.  I  believe  It  is  the 
best  we  can  obtain  this  year. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Interested  in  the  local 
newspapers.  They  are  largely  weekly  or 
biweekly,  or  even  monthly  newspapers. 

In  the  conference  report  on  page  7 — 
and  I  can  read  this  very  shortly — under 
107(a): 

After  June  30,  1969,  In  Ueu  of  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  specified  In  the  fore- 
going table,  a  person  who  malls  for  himself, 
or  on  whose  behalf  there  la  a  mailing,  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  shall  pay  a 
minimum  charge  per  piece  of  3.8  cents  on  the 
first  250,000  pieces  mailed  during  a  year. 

That  brings  up  a  problem  for  the  local 
newspapers  that  are  on  a  nonsubscrlp- 
tion  basis,  that  are  first,  mailed  locally, 
under  the  third-class  bulk  rates  in  the 
local  zone  for  delivery  In  that  same  local 
zone,  they  are  presorted  and  bundled  and 
they  carry  local  news. 

The  question  on  this  comes  when  sev- 
eral newspapers  are  owned  by  any  one 
individual.  Each  little  town  or  shopping 
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center  likes  to  have  Its  own  newspaper 
name. 

If  we  are  then  protecting  small  weekly 
papers.  Is  it  then  the  legislative  intent  to 
Interpret  the  words  "who  malls  for  him- 
self mean  for  each  of  those  newspapers 
owned  by  any  one  Individual  there  shall 
be  the  rate  of  3.8  cents  on  the  first  250,000 
pieces  mailed  during  the  year? 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  think  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  I  want  to  say,  too.  that  I 
think  we  ought  to  clarify  the  factor  of 
shipping  films.  These  films  may  be  con- 
tained either  on  rolls  or  In  cartridges. 
There  Is  some  question  as  to  what  kind  of 
package  but  whatever  the  weight  of  the 
package  is  finally  and  however  they 
package  It.  they  will  have  to  pay,  of 
course,  the  whole  poimd  rate. 

Mr.  DULSKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]  for  purposes  of  debate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  CorbettI  for  the 
excellent  statement  he  made.  I  Join  him 
In  urging  you  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  and  send  this  bill  back  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  which  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  7977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7977,  a  bill  to  raise  postal  rates  and 
to  increase  the  salaries  of  postal  and 
other  Federal  employees. 

On  October  11,  1967  the  House  failed 
by  the  narrow  margin  of  only  13  votes 
to  send  this  bill  back  to  committee  to 
correct  the  same  errors  which  still  re- 
main in  the  conference  agreement. 

From  the  House  conferees'  standpoint 
the  so-called  conference  on  this  bill  was 
little  more  than  an  exercise  in  futility. 

At  the  very  outset  we  were  delivered 
an  ultimatum  by  the  chairman  of  the 
conferees  from  the  other  body. 

We  were  told  If  we  did  not  agree  on 
specific  postal  rate  increases  we  would 
be  in  conference  "until  Christmas"  and 
later  we  were  told  we  would  be  there 
"until  hell  freezes  over." 

Thus  the  House  conferees  were  threat- 
ened on  a  number  of  issues  with  which 
the  House  had  expressed  disapproval, 
and  to  such  an  extent  that  one-third 
of  the  House  conferees  refused  to  sign 
the  conference  report. 

One  issue  involved  so-called  trading 
on  two  unrelated  sections  of  the  bill ;  one 
pertaining  to  third-class  minimum  per 
piece  postal  rates  and  the  other  pertain- 
ing to  the  delegation  td  the  President 
of  authority  to  dictate  the  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress,  heads  and  assist- 
ant heads  of  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  and  Federal  judges. 

With  respect  to  the  final  agreement 
on  third-class  minimum  per  piece  postal 
rates  the  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
victim  of  a  running  feud  involving  a 
third-class  mailer  lobbyist  which  is  so 
widely  known  that  It  does  not  need  re- 
peating here. 


Furthermore,  the  Postmaster  General 
In  April  1967  came  to  Congress  with  one 
set  of  postal  rates  and  then  after  the 
House  of  Representatives  approved  such 
rates  he  changed  his  position  and  lobbied 
for  different  rates  when  the  bill  went  to 
conference. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  resisons  I 
refused  to  sign  the  conference  report. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  those  199 
Members  of  the  House  who  voted  to  re- 
commit this  bill  Is  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  does  not  cure  a  single 
defect  In  that  bill  In  the  form  It  was 
when  they  voted  to  recommit.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  other  defects  have  been  added 
which  make  the  conference  report  even 
less  acceptable  to  the  House. 

The  arbitrary  powers  granted  to  the 
President  to  set  the  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress,  heads  and  assistant  heads 
of  executive  departments  and  agencies, 
smd  Federal  judges  in  1969  still  remain 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  repeat  what  I  said  when 
this  bill  was  originally  before  the  House 
that  this  provision  is  delegation  of  con- 
gressional authority  and  responsibility, 
at  its  worst.  It  is  an  outright  violation 
of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
upon  which  our  system  of  government  is 
based.  Through  this  process  of  fixing  sal- 
aries, undue  pressure  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress,  judicial  decisions 
could  be  influenced,  executive  branch 
policies  could  be  altered,  and  decisions  of 
quasi- judicial  board  and  commissions 
could  be  changed. 

This  cringing  abdication  on  the  part  of 
the  House  represents  a  delegation  of  pow- 
er no  President  should  seek,  and  should 
reject  if  offered  him. 

The  arbitrary  powers  granted  to  the 
President  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Federal 
employees  in  whatever  amounts  he 
chooses  in  fiscal  years  1969  and  again  In 
1970  still  remains  in  the  biU. 

Added  to  these  unwise  provisions  the 
conference  agreement  contains  a  section 
to  give  special  retirement  benefits 
amounting  to  an  estimated  $100,000,  to 
a  former  Member  of  Congress  who  now 
is  a  Federal  judge;  thus  creating  a  most 
dangerous  precedent. 

Not  only  that,  the  so-called  conference 
agreement  to  which  three  House  confer- 
ees disagreed,  negates  a  mandate  of  the 
House  by  striking  from  the  bill  the  pro- 
vision that  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
pay  increases  shall  be  absorbed  by  the 
executive  branch. 

While  the  lobbyists  for  the  Postmaster 
General  exerted  their  Influence  at  the 
conference  for  different  postal  rates  than 
those  originally  recommended,  I  noticed 
that  they  did  not  try  to  keep  in  the  bill 
the  only  section  that  related  to  economy. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  performance  the 
American  people  should  expect  from  an 
administration  which  only  2  weeks  ago 
asked  Congress  for  a  tax  Increase,  prom- 
ising a  $4  billion  reduction  In  Federal 
expenditures? 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
clear  proof  to  the  Congress  that  the 
administration  gives  only  lipservlce  to 
the  economy  feature  of  its  proposal  pre- 
sented to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

This  is  another  reason  why,  in  good 


conscience,  as  a  conferee  representing 
this  body  I  could  not  sign  the  conference 
report. 

I  am  told  It  is  late  In  the  session  and 
that  we  will  not  stay  here  much  longer, 
iuid  for  that  reason  we  should  not  deprive 
Federal  employees  of  a  pay  increase  re- 
gardless of  the  defects  In  the  bill.  It 
should  be  clear  to  everyone  by  this  time 
that  this  bill  is  retroactive  to  October 
1,  1967,  and  Federal  employees  will  re- 
ceive a  lump  sum  retroactive  payment  to 
October  no  matter  when  this  bill  becomes 
law.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  House 
should  stand  up  to  its  responsibilities 
and  correct  the  defects  and  Inequities  in 
this  legislation  by  Instructing  its  con- 
ferees In  such  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  had  my  way  a  sep- 
arate bill  raising  Federal  employees  sal- 
aries effective  October  1,  1967,  including 
a  reclassification  of  postal  employees 
positions  In  the  lower  levels  would  be  on 
the  statute  books  today.  And  it  would  be 
so,  had  not  the  political  opportunists 
opposed  such  proposal  in  favor  of  a  com- 
bination postal  rate  and  pay  Increase  bill 
containing  three  separate  pay  Increases. 

Some  of  my  friends  shed  crocodile 
tears  while  they  remonstrate  with  me 
about  the  loss  in  postal  revenues  If  this 
bill  does  not  become  law  now.  I  predict 
that  within  60  days  there  will  be  more 
grandiose  plans  aind  visionary  schemes 
to  spend  this  additional  postal  revenue 
presented  by  the  Post  OfBce  Department 
to  the  Appropriations  Committees  than 
you  have  ever  dreamed  of. 

The  amount  of  giveaways  and  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  conference 
agreement  is  so  extensive  that  It  is  im- 
possible to  detail  them  here.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  lower  pound  postal 
rates  for  heavyweight  controlled  cir- 
culation magazines,  special  preferential 
postal  rates  for  museums  and  herbaria, 
special  low  postal  rates  for  educational 
television  stations,  and  a  special  12  per- 
cent, $3,000  per  year  increase  in  the  sal- 
aries of  Commissioners  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  $29,000  annually. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Members  vote  to 
approve  this  conference  agreement,  let 
me  remind  them  that:  First,  they  are 
voting  to  Increase  their  own  salaries: 
Second,  they  are  delegating  unprece- 
dented authority  to  the  President  to  set 
salaries  of  Federal  ofiQcials  and  employ- 
ees which  costs  about  $3  billion  an- 
nually; Third,  they  are  approving  cer- 
tain postal  rates  which  are  discrimina- 
tory in  order  to  appease;  Fourth,  they 
are  granting  special  retirement  benefits 
to  one  former  Member  of  Congress: 
Fifth,  they  are  rejecting  a  prior  com- 
mitment to  require  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  salary  Increases  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  executive  branch,  and  Sixth,  they 
sue  voting  to  give  certain  preferred 
treatment  to  a  wide  assortment  of 
mailers. 

I  have  no  desire  or  intent  to  hold  up 
pay  increases  for  Federal  employees, 
particularly  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  roots  of 
this  Christmas  tree  Is  a  great  big  can  of 
worms. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
raised  the  point  of  order,  which  was 
sustained,  if  the  previous  question  Is 
voted  down,  would  the  gentleman  then 
in  the  conference  committee  help  us 
raise  the  third-class  rates  between 
January  and  Jime  of  1969  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  the  House? 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  Member  will  vote  as 
he  did  vote  in  committee  for  the  3.6  and 
3.8  cent  rates. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  interested  in  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman,  as  a  great  defender  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  should  sup- 
port subsidization  of  third-class  rates 
for  concerns  that  are  making  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  gentleman  does  not  wage 
the  same  kind  of  campaign  on  second- 
class  rates  as  he  is  on  raising  third-class 
rates.  They  are  a  much  larger  loser  than 
third  class. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gcnUeman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Will  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  we  are  presently  considering  the 
Senate-passed  biU  and  not  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  that  is  the  case, 
but  this  is  a  most  unusual  procedure. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  that  be  the  case,  would 
the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  the 
Senate  bill,  if  anything,  is  worse  than 
the  conference  report  as  far  as  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  on  Salaries,  execu- 
tive and  legislative,  the  preferential 
treatment  of  one  of  our  former  Members, 
a  military  judge,  the  executive  lobbying 
and  Presidential  arrogation  of  power,  the 
amalgamation  of  supergrades  and  the  bi- 
lateral consideration  of  both  the  mall 
rate  increase  and  the  civil  service  and 
postal  employees'  salaries  is  concerned? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  certainly  should  vote  down 
the  previous  question  and  either  amend 
this  conference  report,  or  we  should  vote 
finally  to  return  this  to  conference 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
xTom.  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  response  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  might  be  in  error. 
If  I  understand  the  motion  correctly,  the 
motion  is  to  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  bUl  with  the  conference  report  as 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  The  genUeman  stated 
that  we  were  voting  on  the  Senate  bill, 
and  then  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say 
he  did  not  think  the  Senate  bill  was  as 


good  even  as  the  conference  report.  So,  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear,  the  motion  is  to 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate  bill  with 
the  suggested  House  amendment,  which 
would  be  the  conference  report 

Mr.  GROSS.  Which  would  put  in  the 
Senate  bill,  for  instance,  the  Presidential 
Commission  to  fix  salaries. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  That  is  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  definitely. 
Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CORBETT.  It  would  appear  that 
^e  only  way  we  could  eliminate  it  would 
be  to  vote  down  the  previous  question 
and  amend  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 

of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 

mmutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Arizona 

[Mr.  UdallJ. 

Mr.  DDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
best  pay  bill,  the  best  rate  bill,  and  the 
best  all-around  bill  to  come  out  of  our 
committee  in  the  last  couple  of  decades 
We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  this  year 
about  the  need  for  a  tax  increase  in  an 
overheated  economy  and  the  need  to  get 
some  new  revenues  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  this  year.  but.  if  we  approve 
this  bill  today,  we  will  have  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  of  new  revenue,  and  it  will 
start  rolling  in  at  the  rate  of  $2.5  or  $3 
million  a  month  beginning  a  month  from 
now. 

We  talk  about  loopholes,  but  we  have 
closed  more  loopholes  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  genUeman  from  Montana 
this  year  than  has  been  done  for  a  long 
time. 

This  Is  a  full  comparability  bill  After 
years  of  argument,  the  Federal  employees 
will  have  full  comparabUity.  It  goes  a 
long  way  toward  reclassifying  postal 
clerks  and  carriers,  that  some  250  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  Introduced  bills  to  carry 
out.  ' 

It  will  relieve  us  of  an  election  year 
pay  bill,  and  It  will  be  the  Qrst  time  in 
my  memory  that  we  will  not  have  a  pay 
bill  in  an  election  year.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  not  always  legislated  wisely 
on  a  pay  bill  In  an  election  year. 

It  Is  a  sound  bill,  and  those  who  have 
talked  about  voting  down  the  previous 
quesUon  are.  in  my  Judgment,  recom- 
mending a  course  of  acUon  that  would 
be  extremely  unwise. 

The  reason  we  are  hearing  this  tech- 
nical problem,  I  say  to  my  friends  who 
are  worried  about  postal  rates  for  third- 
class  mall,  is  that  in  the  conference  re- 
port we  went  further  toward  the  House 
position  than  we  were  permitted  under 
the  technical  rules  of  the  conference. 
The  second  stage  for  third-class  mall  oc- 
ciu-s  in  12  months.  In  the  conference  re- 
port, included  in  the  pending  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
it  would  not  be  12  months  but  it  would 
be  18  months. 

Should  we  go  back  to  conference,  I 
believe  the  likelihood  is  instead  of  doing 
something  of  the  kind  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  want  to  do  we  would  find  our- 
selves in  the  bind  we  found  ourselves  In 
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the  other  day.  Rather  than  helping  the 
situaUon,  we  would  harm  it 

Mr.  OI^EN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Montana.  ^^ 

Mr.  OLSEN.  In  that  regard,  in  our 
committee  we  are  going  to  have  hearings 
on  the  question  of  the  Post  Office  costs, 
and  we  will  continue  to  have  them  year 
in  and  year  out  from  now  on.  That  has 
been  a  determination  of  our  committee 
So  if  there  have  to  be  more  rate  changes 
we  are  capable  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct.  The  great 
subcommittee  which  the  gentleman 
heads  will  do  that  Job.  I  am  satisfied 

Let  me  say  to  those  Members  who  are 
interested  in  the  plight  of  the  Federal 
employees  that  the  Government  makes 
Its  studies  of  comparability  based  on 
March  figures.  We  started  the  hearings 
in  April,  believing  that  we  could  get  the 
pay  bill  in  July.  They  wanted  July  1.  The 
main  fight  they  made  was  for  a  July  l 
effective  date. 

When  we  came  out  of  the  committee 
and  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  we 
compromised  on  the  October  1  date  They 
do  not  have  this  yet,  but  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  the  retroactive  features  of 
this  pay  raise  can  be  signed  and  put  into 
effect,  if  the  Congress  will  act  this  week 
Should  we  go  back  to  conference  if 
the  previous  quesUon  is  voted  down,  the 
Members  will  have  complaints.  I  can  as- 
sure  them,  from  the  Federal  employee 
organizaUons. 

I  believe  that  the  vote  on  the  previous 
quesUon  and  on  the  conference  report 
really  will  be  a  fair  test  of  whether  one 
Is  against  the  Federal  employees,  or 
whether  he  wants  to  do  a  measure  of 
Justice  for  them.  This  provides  only  an 
October  1  eflecUve  date,  when  they  asked 
for  and  I  thought  made  a  strong  case 
for  July.  Or.  It  is  a  quesUon  of  whether  we 
will  stall  this  off  until  after  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  possibly  delay  adjournment 
of  the  Congress,  which  we  are  trying  to 
work  out  this  week,  and  generaUy  do  a 
very  serious  Injustice  to  people  who  have 
been  delayed  month  after  month  after 
month. 

So  I  urge  that  the  previous  question 
be  voted  up  and  that  we  adopt  the 
amendment  of  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dulski]  and  complete  acUon 
on  this  important  bill  here  tonight 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DDALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  provision  I  have  been 
Interested  In  prohibits  nepotism.  It  was 
attached  to  the  bill  and  went  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  the  Senate  they  rewrote  the  bill 
and  included  in  It  what  I  would  call  a 
loophole,  which  actually  provides  that 
veterans  in  certain  cases  do  not  have  this 
provision  applied  to  them. 

I  believe  the  bill  ought  to  apply  across 
the  board,  whenever  It  applies,  to  all,  not 
only  to  one  branch  but  to  all  three 
branches  and  to  all  people  equally. 

I  take  it  from  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  the  genUeman.  his  advice  Is 
that  this  Is  really  the  best  that  can  be 
done,  the  principle  has  been  firmly  estab- 


lished, and  he  believes  we  should  accept 
this.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa 
ought  to  have  full  credit  for  ending  this 
practice  of  nepotism  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Due  to  the  gentleman's  long 
and  vigorous  advocacy  of  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation it  is  finally  going  to  be  written 
into  the  law. 

While  the  Senate  opened  what  might 
be  termed  a  small  loophole,  which  the 
gentleman  has  referred  to.  it  also  closed 
one,  In  that  it  broadened  the  definition 
of  relatives  to  include  some  categories 
that  we  omitted. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
Senate  was  very  adamant  on  the  vet- 
erans. 

The  proposition  Is  that  here  Is  a  man 
who  is  a  veteran.  He  takes  an  examina- 
tion for  a  particular  job.  He  is  on  the 
list  of  eligibles.  He  otherwise  would  get 
the  job,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  is  re- 
lated to  the  appointing  official. 

The  Senators  who  served  on  the  con- 
ference felt  that  It  was  very  unjust  to 
say  to  a  man,  "You  could  have  this  Job 
as  a  veteran.  You  have  taken  the  test. 
You  are  on  the  roster.  You  are  qualified. 
But  because  you  happen  to  be  related  to 
someone  in  a  position  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation or  an  appointment  you  as  a 
veteran  must  be  denied  the  Job  you  other- 
wise would  have." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Of  course,  the 
same  thing  would  apply  to  a  non veteran. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  of  course  true. 
Some  of  the  Senate  conferees  serve  on 
the  committees  which  deal  with  veterans 
affairs  in  the  other  body,  and  they  were 
very  adamant. 

We  were  afraid  that  this  particular 
provision  would  hang  us  up  on  the  whole 
bill  unless  we  yielded,  and  we  did. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  Is  the  best 
that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  the  best  that  could 
be  done.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of 
the  kinds  of  practices  the  gentleman  has 
been  striking  at  will  be  removed  by  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Just  as  a  matter  of  in- 
q\iiry,  the  Presidential  Commission  that 
will  set  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress was  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  Am  I 
correct  on  that? 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  And  he  will  have  the  au- 
thority in  future  years  to  set  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  Senators? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  not  entirely  correct.  There  has  been 
considerable  misunderstanding  on  this. 
The  President  does  not  set  salaries.  The 
President  does  not  recommend  them.  But 
the  Commission — two  of  whose  members 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  two  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate — will  reconmiend  salaries  every  4 
years.  The  President  has  the  power  to 
decrease  but  not  to  increase  those  recom- 
mendations. Then  it  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress. We  hold  the  final  trigger.  If  the 
gentleman  and  I  are  both  here  and  you 
want  to  have  a  political  exercise,  let  us 


vote  down  a  pay  raise  for  ourselves  in 
1969,  which  we  have  the  right  to  do  un- 
der this  provision. 

Mr.  HALEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  supposedly  two 
equal  branches  of  the  Government,  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  branches.  It 
is  a  strange  theory  and  strange  reason- 
ing to  me  that  if  we  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  vote  ourselves  a  saltur  in- 
crease if  we  think  we  need  one,  why 
should  we  push  it  off  on  some  commission 
which  is  established  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  there  are  two  reasons  why.  One  is 
history.  The  average  length  of  time  be- 
tween congressional  and  legislative  and 
judicial  salary  Increases  is  about  24 
years.  We  have  had  seven  of  those  since 
George  Washington's  time.  It  took  28 
years  to  raise  the  pay  from  $6  a  day  to 
$8  a  day  and  then  some  Members  were 
beaten  when  they  went  back  and  their 
opponents  campaigned  up  and  down  the 
coimtry  saying  that  they  had  raised  their 
own  pay. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  no  man 
ought  to  have  the  right  or  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility to  set  his  own  pay.  The  public 
is  entitled  to  have  a  say  on  these  com- 
missions which  will  be  looking  over  our 
shoulder  and  making  reconunendations 
and  bearing  a  part  of  the  burden.  I  do 
not  agree  for  a  moment  that  Federal 
judges  ought  to  have  the  right  to  fix 
their  own  pay  or  that  Cabinet  members 
ought  to  have  the  right  to  fix  their  own 
pay  without  interference  from  anyone 
else.  Why  should  Members  of  Congress, 
as  a  matter  of  logic,  £is  a  matter  of  com- 
monsense  and  good  political  science,  say 
that  nobody  else  is  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  and  that  we  are  the  sole 
judges  of  what  our  salary  is  going  to  be? 
Mr.  HALEY.  Maybe  if  we  will  have  a 
commission  there,  we  will  have  a  re- 
duction in  senatorial  and  congressional 
salaries.  That  is  probably  long  overdue, 
also. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  commission  will  have 
the  right  to  recommend  reductions,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  testi- 
mony from  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
if  he  thinks  that  the  salaries  should  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Paragraph  (h)  of  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House  provides  for  pay 
recommendations  by  the  President.  It 
provides  for  his  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  he 
deems  advisable. 

Mr.  UDALL.  That  Is  right.  They  are 
only  recommendations  which  take  effect 
in  the  event  that  the  Congress  does  not 
veto  them  or  pass  another  provision  of 
law.  We  could  get  a  quorum  here  very 
quickly  if  the  President  tried  either  to 
raise  or  to  lower  the  salaries  in  a  man- 
ner which  was  considered  offensive  to 
the  House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
we  could  have  no  trouble  at  all  raising  a 
quorum  if  this  should  happen. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  President's 
reconmiendation  Is  not  confined  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  it  goes  as  well  to 


all  of  the  Judiciary  and  to  all  of  the  top 
level  in  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Of  course  it  does.  And  the 
students  of  the  Federal  persormel  sys- 
tem are  unanimously  agreed  that  it  is 
the  most  far-reaching  and  forward-look- 
ing attempt  to  improve  the  Federal  ca- 
reer service  of  anything  that  has  been 
done  in  modem  times. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order,  inasmuch  as  the  genUe- 
man says  he  can  raise  a  quonmi  most  any 
time,  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Burleson).  EvidentU^  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

[BoUNo.  432] 

Annunzlo  Green,  Oreg.  Martin 

Batea  HaUeck  MathlnB.  Md. 

Bell  Hardy  Nichols 

Blackburn  Harrison  Kelnecke 

Boiling  Harsba  Resnick 

Broomfield  Heckler,  Mass.  Rivers 

Button  Henderson  St.  Onge 

Carter  Herlong  Snyder 

Cowger  Hosmer  Stratton 

Dickinson  King.  N.Y.  Teague,  Tex. 

Diggs  Kuykendall  Watson 

Erlenbom  Lukens  Williams,  Miss. 

Pino  McClory  WUlla 

Fountain  McKwen  Wyatt 
FreUngbuysen    Mallllard 

The  gPFAiTRR.  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  388  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
noimced  that  the  Senate  had  psissed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  tiUe: 

H.R.  7819.  An  act  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and  children 
In  overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and  amending 
the  National  Teacher  Corps  program,  by  pro- 
viding assistance  for  comprehensive  educa- 
tional planning,  and  by  improving  programs 
of  education  for  the  handicapped:  to  Improve 
authority  for  assistance  to  schools  In  feder- 
ally impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 


POSTAL  REVENUE  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARY  ACT  OF  1967 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Cunningham]  for  debate. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  for  those  who 
have  come  in  at  this  moment,  following 
the  quonun  and  who  may  not  have 
heard  what  went  on  before,  I  might  say 
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that  the  majority  of  the  speakers  have 
been  In  favor  of  this  conference  report. 

I  happened  to  have  been  a  conferee  on 
the  confei-ence  report,  and  I  favor  the 
conference  report.  I  signed  the  confer- 
ence report. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
UdauI  stated — and  I  agree — this  is  the 
best  bill  that  has  come  out  of  this  Con- 
gress in  generations. 

A  threat  was  made  earlier  that  a  mo- 
tion will  be  offered  to  vote  down  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  that  may  be  the  first 
vote  that  will  occur  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said,  this  is  the  finest 
bill  that  has  come  out  of  this  Congress 
in  generations.  We  spent  months  and 
months  and  months  working  upon  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CXWNINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
In  the  well  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
fact  that  It  is  a  fine  bill.  I  simply  want 
to  say  to  him,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  hard  work  he 
has  put  to  and  the  contribution  he  has 
made. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  which  is  going  to 
be  enacted  will  begin  to  control  some  of 
the  objectionable  obscene  material.  The 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  deserves  a  lot 
of  credit  for  that.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that,  and  I  thank  him  for 
urging  his  colleagues  to  vote  up  the  pre- 
vious question  so  that  we  can  dispose  of 
this  tonight  and  get  this  good  bill  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  remarks. 

I  might  say  that  the  only  deficiency  I 
have  seen  In  this  bill,  and  one  that  I 
worked  hard  to  improve,  is  the  tremen- 
dous subsidy  that  we  give  to  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Newspapers  and  mag- 
azines, which  are  second-class  mail,  pay 
only  33  percent  of  their  way.  They  are 
subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try to  the  time  of  67  percent  of  their  cost 
of  handling.  This  could  reach  a  flgxire 
of  about  a  half  billion  dollars  that  the 
American  taxpayer  must  pay  from  his 
pocket  to  subsidize  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines— second-class  mailers. 

We  fought  that  battle  out  when  this 
was  before  the  House,  and  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  It  further.  I  wanted  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  this  is  where  the  big 
deficiency  and  loss  of  revenue  and  injus- 
tice is  so  far  as  this  legislation  is  con- 
cerned. 

Reference  wtis  made  by  one  or  two 
speakers  that  we  were  voting  to  tocrease 
our  salaries  In  this  bill.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  There  is  a 
CommissiMi  to  be  set  up  to  study  sal- 
aries but  the  Congress  will  have  the  final  ■ 
say  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
approved.  So  do  not  let  anyone  be  mis- 
led. Do  not  let  the  statement  we  are 
raising  our  salaries  go  unchallenged.  We 
are  not  tocreaslng  our  salaries. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  we 
vote  down  the  previous  question  and  go 
back  to  conference.  I  can  say  as  a  con- 
feree, this  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It 
.  would  be  futile. 
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The  session  is  late.  There  Is  very  strong 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  other  body  on 
one  provision  of  the  legislation  that  Is 
objected  to  by  one  of  the  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle;  namely,  the  third-class 
postal  rates.  However,  I  know  that  the 
other  body  will  not  give  on  this  even 
though  I  think  they  should.  I  might  say 
so  far  as  the  third-class  rates  are  con- 
cerned, they  pay  100  percent  of  their 
way.  If  you  take  the  cost  ascertainment 
figures  plus  the  18  steps  third-class  mall 
users  are  reo.ulred  to  perform  and  add 
those  two  costs  together,  you  will  see  they 
are  paying  100  percent  of  their  way. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  that  the  people 
who  are  getting  the  real  giveaway  and 
handout  here  are  the  newspapers  and 
magazines.  They  have  the  most  powerful 
lobby  I  have  ever  seen.  This  Is  beside  the 
point,  however,  because,  as  I  said,  we 
fought  that  out  when  this  bill  was  before 
this  body  originally. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  very  much 
opposed  to  this  bill.  He  has  made  very 
many  statements  here  earlier  in  this  de- 
bate on  his  position.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  vote  for  this  bill  when  It 
was  before  the  House  originally.  He  rec- 
ommended a  little  while  ago  that  this 
report  go  back  to  conference.  As  I  said, 
we  will  get  nowhere  by  taktag  this  back 
to  conference.  We  have  a  good  bill  here. 
Most  everything  that  the  House  adppt- 
ed  has  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  They 
have  given  to  more  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  conclusion,  particu- 
larly to  those  on  my  side  of  the  aisle,  let 
me  say  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
yes  on  the  previous  question — vote  aye 
on  the  motion  In  favor  of  ordertog  the 
previous  question,  and  let  us  get  this  over 
with.  Let  us  bring  this  to  a  conclusion. 
Let  us  vote  this  up  and  have  a  bill  passed 
and  be  on  our  way  home  for  Christmas. 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey [Mr.  Daniels]. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  rise  to  support  of 
this  conference  report.  I  think  It  Is  a 
good  bill.  The  subcommittees  tovolved 
worked  extremely  hard  not  only  to  the 
subcommittee  but  to  full  committee.  In 
addition  thereto,  the  conferees  spent  4 
full  days  to  trytog  to  work  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  both  bodies.  They  say 
that  the  art  of  all  good  legislation  Is  the 
art  of  compromise.  I  think  this  bill  be- 
fore us  tonight,  this  conference  report. 
Is  todeed  a  product  of  good  compromise. 
A  greet  deal  of  discussion  has  taken 
place  about  this  bill,  but  hardly  any  dis- 
cussion has  taken  place  with  reference  to 
title  IV  dealtog  with  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' life  tosurance.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  of  your  time  to  ex- 
^lato  that  portion  of  the  bill.  It  provides 
for  life  insurance  equal  to  an  employee's 
annual  rate  of  pay  plus  $2,000.  with  a 
mtolmum  of  $10,000  and  a  maximum  of 
132.000. 

Further,  with  respect  to  the  premiums, 
the  premium  sharing  would  be  the  same 
as  exists  to  the  present  law.  Federal  em- 
ployees would  pay  two-thirds  of  the 
premium  and  the  Government  would  pay 
one-third  of  the  premium.  Of  course,  this 
contains  a  new  provision  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  shaU  have  the  right 


to  adjust  the  rates  of  contribution  to  the 
level  cost  of  the  Insiu-ance  to  the  future. 
It  also  contains  a  new  provision  which 
would  authorize  an  employee  to  obtain 
and  to  pay  the  full  cost  of  additional  life 
insurance  at  his  option  to  an  amount 
of  not  more  than  $10,000  or  an  amount 
which  when  added  to  the  basic  coverage 
does  not  exceed  the  employee's  aruiual 
pay. 

I  might  say  to  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  insurance  bill  before  us 
today  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  in- 
surance bill  which  was  previously 
adopted  and  passed  by  this  body  and  also 
passed  by  the  other  body  except  for  the 
f  oUowmg  two  modifications. 

First,  with  reference  to  the  premium 
formula. 

Second,  with  reference  to  this  new  ad- 
ditional life  tosurance  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the  bill  which  was 
passed  by  both  bodies  prior  to  this  time, 
but  which  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  August  12 
of  this  year,  the  premium  formula  was 
the  primary  question  tovolved.  We  had 
attempted  to  change  the  premium  for- 
mula from  the  exlsttog  law  by  havtog  em- 
ployees pay  60  percent  of  the  premium 
and  the  Government  pay  40  percent  of 
the  premium. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  particular  modifica- 
tion would  have  cost  more  than  $20  mil- 
lion. It  is  not  to  this  conference  report. 
So,  In  the  bill  now  pending  before  us 
today  the  principal  difference  is  the  op- 
tion to  purchase  an  additional  $10,000 
worth  of  life  tosurance. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
the  conference  report.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  fact  that  an  employee  does 
not  have  to  buy  this  additional  insur- 
ance; it  is  purely  optional. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  made  available 
to  employees  for  purchasing  at  their  own 
expense.  In  other  v/ords.  there  Is  no  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Third,  while  certato  statutory  require- 
ments are  prescribed,  the  optional  cov- 
erage would  be  made  available  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe. 

Fourth,  this  coverage  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  insurance  industry  to  the 
same  manner  as  is  the  regular  insiu-ance 
now  provided. 

Fifth,  It  would  continue  toto  retire- 
ment the  same  as  the  regular  insurance, 
if  purchased  at  the  first  opportunity,  or 
to  force  for  the  period  of  12  years  im- 
mediately precedtog  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  additional  insurance 
would  reduce  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  a 
month,  down  to  25  percent,  of  the  prin- 
cipal sum,  beginning  at  retirement  or 
after  age  65.  whichever  anniversary 
occurs  later. 

It  would  Include  an  equal  amount  of 
accidental  and  dismemberment  insur- 
ance, up  imtil  the  time  of  retirement,  but 
not  thereafter. 

Ftoally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
potot  out  that  it  would  permit  new 
employees  to  conttoue,  through  their 
salaries,  this  arrangement  but  with  no 
pert  of  the  cost  to  be  paid  on  the  part 
of  the  Govermnoit. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  my  opinion  this  Is  a 
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good  bill  and  I  recommend  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  as 
much  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Hechler]. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virgtoia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  about  the  fact 
that  a  much  more  balanced  rate  bill  has 
been  obtained  than  Congress  voted  to 
1962,  when  the  conference  committee 
literally  butchered  the  third-class  rate. 
At  the  time  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  a  3.5-cent  third-class  rate,  but  the 
conference  committee  cut  it  back  to  2.875 
cents.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  events, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  3.5-cent  rate 
did  not  prevail. 

I  still  feel  that  is  grossly  unfair  to  force 
the  average  person  who  does  not  have  a 
big  lobby  working  for  him  to  pay  a  6-cent 
first-class  rate,  while  third-class  mail- 
ers, with  a  powerful  lobby.  stUl  pay  far 
less  than  iOO-percent  cost  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  Honorable  Ralph  Nicholson, 
has  repeatedly  stated  that  even  consid- 
ering ZIP  code  savings,  the  new  rates  are 
less  than  80  percent  cost  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  agato  remtoded 
today  that  second-class  rates  are  subsi- 
dized to  a  greater  extent  thsm  third-class 
rates.  The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  second-class  surcharge  on  pub- 
licatioris  circulating  over  500,000,  which 
I  sponsored,  but  it  was  knocked  out  to 
conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  highest  per- 
sonal regard  for  my  friends  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  bill,  but  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  support  it  because  of  the 
inequity  which  exists  between  first-  and 
third-class  postal  rates. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees  have 
agreed  to  accept  the  Senate-adopted 
amendment  which  tocludes  previously 
omitted  playscripts  under  educational 
materials  entitled  to  fointh-class  mail- 
ing rates. 

On  October  11,  when  I  offered  this 
amendment,  the  leadership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice accepted  it,  but  dissenting  votes  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  prevented  its 
immediate  adoption.  I  have  totroduced 
this  proposal  to  several  previous  Con- 
gresses and  believe  that  the  acceptance 
of  this  ameiuhnent  has  been  long  over- 
due. 

On  November  2d  this  amendment  was 
presented  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Yak- 
borough,  who  agreed  that  this  inequity 
deserved  correction,  and  it  became  part 
of  the  Senate  legislation. 

This  amendment  simply  adds  "play- 
scripts"  to  subsection  6  under  section 
4554  of  title  39  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
which  presently  allows  manuscripts  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  music  to  nttllze 
fourth-class  mailing  privileges.  In  re- 
moving this  dlscrimtoatory  omission  the 
limited  volimie  of  playscripts  will  result 
to  no  significant  loss  of  revenue,  accord- 
tog  to  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  report  of 
February  10.  1966,  and  win  'lessen  op- 
erational and  rate  problems  for  postal 
employees  pricing  such  matter"  accord- 
ing to  the  Postmaster  General  to  his  re- 
port of  February  14,  1966. 


I  sun  gratified  that  my  amendment  is 
tocluded  to  the  conference  rep<N-t  on 
HJl.  7977,  the  Postal  Revenue  and  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act  of  1967,  and  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  conferees 
for  their  action. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  rise  to 
reaffirm  my  support  of  H.R.  7977,  the 
Postal  Rate  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of 
1967. 

Although  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
provide  all  of  the  compensation  benefits 
to  postal  employees  whleh  I  feel  it  should, 
it  does  make  very  substantial  Improve- 
ments to  these  benefits  and  it  will  pro- 
vide members  of  the  postal  field  service 
with  their  long-overdue  goal  of  wage 
comparability.  I  conttoue  to  believe  that 
reclassification  of  postal  field  service 
salary  grades  Is  essential  if  the  Depart- 
ment is  to  retato  its  most  skilled  and 
dedicated  employees.  Accordingly.  I  will 
continue  to  press  for  reclassification.  In 
the  meantime,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  to  supporttog  the  measure 
presently  before  us. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  both 
the  Hoxise  and  the  Senate  have  adopted 
a  provision  to  combat  smut  mail  which 
is  almost  identical  to  a  measure  I 
spor^sored  earlier  this  year.  The  upsurge 
of  this  disgusting  mall  has  assumed  to- 
credible  proportions  to  recent  months 
and  I  am  gratified  that  we  are  now  act- 
tog  to  balance  the  tadlvidual's  right  of 
privacy  against  the  smut  peddler's  free- 
dom of  speech. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Corbett)  there 
were — ajres  125,  noes  14. 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  DulskiI 
that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
and  concur  thereto,  with  an  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  n&ys. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

"ITie  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  327,  nays  63,  not  vottog  43,  as 
follows: 
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Adair 

Brademaa 

Claric 

Ad&ms 

Brasco 

Clausen. 

A<klBbbo 

BrlnWey 

DonH. 

Albert 

Brock 

Clawson,  Del 

Anderson,  m. 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

Brotzman 

Cobelan 

Tenn. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Conable 

Andrews, 

Brown,  tiich.. 

Conte 

N.  Dak. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Conyers 

Arends 

Broyhlll.  N.C. 

Carman 

Ashley 

BrrjyhlU,  Va. 

Cramer 

A&plnaU 

Burk*,  Fla. 

Culver 

Ay  res 

Burke.  Maas. 

Cunntncham 

Baring 

Burleson 

Daddarlo 

Barrett 

Burton,  Calif. 

Daniels 

Battln 

B«irtoB.  Utah 

nawBon 

Belcber 

Byrne,  Pa. 

dela  Oaxza 

BevlU 

CabeU 

Del&ney 

Blester 

Cahm 

DellentMck 

Blngbam 

Carey 

Dennsy 

Blanton 

Casey 

Dent 

BUtnlk 

Cederbets 

Derwlaakl 

Boggs 

CeUer 

nigga 

Boland 

Chambezlala 

Dto^eil. 

Bolton 

Dote 

Donohue 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckharttt 

Edmondaon 

Edwarcto.  CallX. 

Edwarda,  La. 

Ellberg 

Each 

Eohlenum 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evii^,  Tenn. 

Fallon 


Pa::ceU 

Felgban 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Praser 
Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Puqua 
GaliOanakls 
GallEigber 
CSardner 
Garmatz 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons  > 

GUbert 
Gonzalez 
GoodeU 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grtfflth* 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Gurney 
Haley 
Bamllton 
Hanley 

Hanaen.Idabo 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hubert 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holifleld 

HoUand 

Horton 

Howard 

HuU 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jannan 

Joelaon 

Johnson.  CaUI. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonea.  Al». 

Jones,  Mo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karstoi 

ELarth 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 


Abbitt 
AbemeUv 
AndMWM.  Aim. 
Ash  brook 
Aahmors 
Bennett 
Bwry 
Betts 
Bow 
Bray 

Buchanan 
Buota 

Bymaa.Wls. 
CdOter 
CokMr 
Corbeu 
'CurtU 


KeUy 

King,  Cam. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Klncsynslti 

KoriMgay 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarttay 

McCloiT 

McClure 

McCuUoch 

McDada 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McFall 
McMUlan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Machen 
Madden 
MaUUard 
Mathias,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Meeds 
Mesklll 
Mmer,  CaUf. 
Miller,  Ohio 

Mink 

Mnmtiall 

Mlae 

Mnnagan 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mez 

Morse,  Mass. 

Morton 

Mnshfir 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Nafedter 

Nedzi 

IRx 

O'Kara.  m. 

CHara.MlcH. 

O'Konskl 

OTTelll, 
Ottlnger 


Roberts 

Roblaon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  na. 

Bonan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roon«y,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rouah 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schcuer 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

ak\ibttz 

Slack 

Smith.  CaUf . 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Okla. 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Staed 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Stephen* 

Stubbiefield 

SuUlvaa 

TaXt 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,Oam. 

Tenzer 

Thanipson,  Oa. 

Thompsoo,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

CdaU 

TTllman 

Van  Deerlln 

Tander  Jagt 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PoUock 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pucinskl 

PureeU 

Quie 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld,m. 

Reinecke 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Arts. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Blegle 
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Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Dertna 

Dom 

■dwanto,  Ala. 

Everett 

Mjul 

Gatltfnga 

OoodUng 

Gross 

Bagaa 

Hammer- 
Echmldt 
lei;  W.Ik 


Vleodte 

Wasgonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Whalan 

WhaUey 

White 

Whitoiar 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUscm, 

Charles  H. 
Wton 
Wolff 


Wydl« 

Wyman 

Yates 

Toung 

Zablocki 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Laird 

Landrum 

Langea 

Latta 

lieanon 

Lipscomb 


MatA 
Maya* 

Michel 

MUls 

Montcamcry 

Nelaaa 

OlTeatOa. 


X» 


Piyof 


cxni- 
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Rarlck 
Relfel 
Satterfleld 
ScbneebeU 
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Selden  Tuck 

Spnoger  Watts 

Stuckey  Whltten 

Teague,  Tex.  Wylie 
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the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Annunzlo 

Bates 

Bell 

Blackburn 

BolUng 

Broomfleld 

Button 

Carter 

Coweer 

Dickinson 

Erlenbom 

Pino 

Fountain 

Prellnghuysen 

Halleck 


Halpem 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Heckler.  Kfass. 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

King.  NY. 

Kupferman 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

Martin 

Mathias,  Md. 

Multer 


Nichols 

Reld.  N.T. 

Resnlck 

Rivers 

St.  Onge 

Smith,  NT. 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Utt 

Watson 

Williams,  MlM. 

winu 

Wyatt 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  MarUn  against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Cowger  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Halp«rn. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Kupferman. 

Mr.  NlchoU  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  WUIis  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  WlUlams  of  Mississippi  with  Mr. 
Snyder. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  Blaryland  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Frellnghuysen  with  Mr.  Erlenbom. 

Mr.  Hosmer  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Harsha  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  DUI£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter on  the  motion  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7819.  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bUl  (H.R.  7819)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped;  to  improve  authority 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I  have 
no  intention  of  objecting — the  gentleman 
from  New  York  was  consulting  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  on  the  ques- 
tion that  I  was  about  to  raise.  Has  there 
been  general  agreement  upon  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  will  yield, 
there  has  been  such  general  agreement! 
The  conferees  were  cleared  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
AyresI  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qinx]  in  the  list 
that  I  have  submitted  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection! 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Per- 
kins. Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Messrs. 
Holland.  Pucdjsiu.  Daniels,  Bsademas. 
Carey.  Albert.  Ayres,  Qote,  Goodkll! 
Bell.  Esch,  and  Steicer  of  Wisconsin. 


AUTHORITY     TO     CONSIDER     DIS- 
TRICT BILLS  ON  WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  District  bills, 
H.R.  8581.  to  increase  the  price  for  re- 
ports of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  and 
H.R.  14330.  to  provide  a  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcoholism 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  may  be 
brought  up  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


TO  DESIGNATE  THE  SAN  RAFAEL 
WILDERNESS.  LOS  PADRES  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST,  IN  THE  STATE 
OP  CALIFORNIA— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BARING  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
biU  (S.  889)  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
Wilderness,  Los  Padres  National  Forest 
In  the  State  of  California : 

CONITMNCS  Rkpost  (H.  Rept.  No.  1029) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  Bill  (3.  888) 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael 
WildemesB,  Los  Padres  National  Forest,  in 
the  SUt«  of  California",  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows  : 


That  the  House  recede  from  Iti  amend, 
ment. 

Waltks  S.  Babxno, 
Habolo  T.  JOaNSON, 
MOBRIS  Ddaix, 
Managers  on  th^  Part  of  the  House. 
Henst  M.  Jackson. 
Clikton  p.  Amdekson. 
F^AKK  Chokch, 
Thos.  H.  Kcchel. 
Gordon  Allott, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  to  the  bill  (S.  889)  to  desig- 
nate the  San  Rafael  Wilderness,  Los  Padres 
National  Forest,  in  the  State  of  California, 
submit  this  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  rec- 
ommended In  the  accompanying  Conference 
Report. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  versions  of 
S.  889  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  sub- 
stantial area  within  the  Los  Padres  National 
Forest    as    the    San    Rafael    Wilderness.    As 
passed   by   the  Senate,   S.   889  Includes  ap- 
proximately   143.000   acres   of   rugged,   rela- 
tively    undisturbed     wilderness     land.     As 
amended  by  the  House  the  bUl  Includes  an 
additional   2.200   acres,    consisting   of   three 
separate   tracts   of   land,   located   along   the 
northeast  boundary  of  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness area.  These  three  areas  were  added  by 
the  House  primarily  to  provide  for  the  in- 
clusion of  four  sites  displaying  excellent  ex- 
amples of  plctographs   by  the  now  extinct 
Chumash  Indians,  as  well  as  to  provide  some 
additional  protection  along  the  route  of  a 
major  flyway  of  the  CalUomla  condor  and 
to    include    some    additional    natural    grass 
openings,   or   potreros,    within   the   exterior 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  wilderness  area. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  by 
the   House   to  include   the  additional   2.200 
acres,  information  has  been  made  available 
by  the  Forest  Service  emphasizing  the  ex- 
tremely critical  nature  of  wlld&res  and  their 
control  In  this  area  and  further  emphasiz- 
ing the  vital  importance  of  the  additional 
area  to  existing  and  planned  fire  control  pro- 
grams.   The    subsequent    information    also 
points  out  that  one  of  the  most  serious  fire 
threats  in  brush  areas,  such  as  San  Rafael,  is 
from     great    sweeping    conflagrations    that 
move  rapidly  on  a  wide  front.  It  has  been 
well   established    that   advance   pref>aration 
of    fuelbreaks     will     greatly     enhance     the 
chances  of  keeping  a  fire  from  sweeping  over 
a  ridge  from  one  drainage   to  another.  To 
aid   in  the  control  of  such  disastrous  fires 
the  Forest  Service  has.  for  several  years,  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  fuelbreaks  along  the  ten-mile  stretch 
of  the  Sierra  Madre  Ridge  southeast  from 
Montgomery  Potrero.  This  Are  control  sys- 
tem consists  of  areas  wherein  the  brush  has 
been    removed    and    the   area   converted    to 
grass.  These  converted  grass  areas  are  con- 
necUng  Unks  with  the  natural  potreros  and. 
with   the   potreros.  make   up  a   fire   control 
line.  About  900  acres  of  thU  work  has  been 
completed  but  another  600  acres  remains  to 
be  converted.  All  of  the  remaining  600  acres 
of  the  strategic  lands  still  to  be  treated  He 
within  the  2.200-acre  addlUon.  It  has  been 
further  represented  that  there  are  no  suita- 
ble substitute   areas   that  could   be  readUy 
selected  by  the  local  fire  control  experts  out- 
side the  2.200-acre  addition. 

The  House  Members  of  the  Conference 
Committee  have  very  carefully  weighed  all 
information  available  on  the  problem  of  fire 
control  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  selecMng 
alternate  sites  for  such  control  outside  the 
2200  acre  addition.  Based  upon  the  best  in- 
formation available  from  private,  state  and 
federal  Are  control  organizations,  each  famil- 
iar  with   the   area   and    each    a   recognised 
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authority  on  wildfires  of  the  type  common  to 
this  vicinity,  the  Members  concluded  that 
alternate  sites  for  fire  control  are  not  readily 
available  outside  the  2200  acre  addition. 

As  the  prevention  of  disastrous  wildfires 
Is  of  major  concern  In  this  area  and  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  control  and  prevention 
of  such  fires  rests  with  the  Forest  Service, 
the  statements  and  recommendations  of  that 
agency  weighed  heavily  with  the  conferees.  As 
late  as  1966  fires  have  occurred  In  this  area 
and  in  the  great  Wellman  fire  of  that  year 
70,000  acres  were  burned  within  the  proposed 
wilderness  area.  Any  course  of  action  which 
would  seriously  Inhibit  fire  control  measures 
must.  In  the  opinion  of  the  conferees,  be 
avoided.  For  this  reason,  and  then  only  after 
strong  representatlors  by  the  Forest  Service, 
the  recognized  experts  in  forest  fire  preven- 
tion as  well  as  the  agency  that  must  take 
octlon  to  fight  and  coitrol  these  fires,  did  the 
conferees  agree  upon  the  deletion  of  the  ad- 
ditional 2,200  acres. 

With  respect  to  the  Chvunash  Indian  plc- 
tographs, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  ex- 
amples of  this  culture  are  not  confined  to 
the  additional  2.200  acres  but  some  of  the 
best  preserved  plctographs  are  located  well 
within  the  wilderness  area.  Also,  while  the 
House  amendment  added  some  potreros  to 
the  wilderness,  there  are  a  number  remaining 
within  the  proposal.  Including  approximately 
400  acres  of  the  Montgomery  Potrero. 

Your  conferees  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
necessity  to  protect  the  Chumash  Indian  ptc- 
t3graphs  and  the  rare  California  condor,  or 
of  the  advantages  of  preserving  the  beauty  of 
t^e  potreros  in  their  natural  state  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations.  To  a  very 
large  extent  these  values  can  be  preserved  by 
LmlUng  public  use  to  and  on  roads  In  this 
area  and  by  maintaining  the  wilderness  char- 
arteristlcs  of  the  area  without  actual  inclu- 
g.on  within  a  designated  wilderness.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conferees  find  that  the  Sierra 
Madre  Bldge  road  should  remain  closed  to  all 
but  administrative  traffic  from  McPherson 
Peak  Lookout  easterly  to  a  point  one  mile 
from  Santa  Barbara  Canyon,  and  that  public 
travel  should  also  be  restricted  on  the  Buck- 
horn  and  Cachuma  Saddle-MciOnley  Peak 
road  to  the  extent  deemed  advisable  by  the 
direst  Service.  The  conferees  further  stress 
Uuit  protection  of  the  Chumash  Indian  plc- 
tographs in  the  area,  as  well  as  the  protection 
of  the  endangered  California  condor,  is  es- 
sential. It  Lb  also  desired  that  the  potrero 
land  adjacent  to  the  wilderness  areas  be  pre- 
served as  nearly  as  possible  In  its  natural 
state,  consistent  with  fire  control  needs. 

Should  the  excliislon  of  the  area  contem- 
plated by  the  House  amendment  Impede  the 
protection  afforded  these  values,  the  Congress 
should  review  the  entire  proposal  with  a  view 
to  amending  the  wilderness  boundaries. 
Walt^  S.  Baring. 
Habold  T.  Johnson, 
MOKBIS  ITdaix, 
Managers  on.  the  Part  of  the  House. 


EILEEN  SHANAHAN  PROTECTS  PUB- 
LICS  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT 
THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarits. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtmi 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New 
York  Times  performed  a  great  service 
last  Tuesday  when  It  printed  a  news 
story  based  on  a  so-called  off  the  record 
speech  by  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man, William  McChesney  Martin. 


The  Times  reporter,  Eileen  Shanahan, 
performed  in  the  highest  traditions  of 
journalism  In  refusing  to  accept  the 
clumsy  attempts  to  keep  Mr.  Martin's  re- 
marks out  of  the  press  and  away  from 
the  public.  The  public's  right  to  know 
was  protected  and  the  New  York  Times 
and  Eileen  Shanahan  should  be  com- 
mended. 

During  this  speech,  William  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  "irresponsi- 
ble." The  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
then  went  on  to  tell  his  audience  of  bank- 
ers and  lobbyists  just  how  the  coimtry 
ought  to  be  run. 

This  speech  was  befoie  more  than  200 
people  who  v,'ere  attending  an  American 
Bankers  Association  meeting.  As  the 
New  York  Times  concluded,  it  would 
have  been  indeed  absurd  to  have  con- 
sidered a  speech  as  "off  the  record"  be- 
fore such  a  large  group. 

Of  coiu-se,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  wanted  these  "insiders"  to 
hear  his  remarks  about  the  President  arid 
then  to  whisper  them  among  their  friends 
on  Wsdl  Street  and  In  other  flnsmclal 
centers  around  the  coimtry.  In  this  man- 
ner, Mr.  Martin  felt  he  could  do  the  max- 
imum damage  to  the  President  with  the 
minimum  danger  to  himself. 

Elileen  Shanahan's  Insistence  on  the 
public's  right  to  know  foiled  this  neat 
political  gimmick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  New  York 
Times  straightforward  reporting  of  this 
bankers'  meeting  heralds  an  era  of  vig- 
orous and  complete  reporting  on  mone- 
tary affairs.  I  lioipe  this  means  that  the 
press  will  go  behind  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's carefully  worded  press  releases 
and  off-tbe-record  stateznentx  and  re- 
port the  full  facts  on  monetary  matters. 

The  Federal  Reserve  has  long  followed 
a  practice  of  letting  a  few  "insiders"  know 
the  secrets  of  its  operations.  It  is  the 
most  secretive  operation  In  Washington 
and  it  manages  the  release  of  informa- 
tion with  great  skill  As  a  result,  the 
public  is  usually  fed  a  steady  diet  of 
monetary  pablum  with  a  minimum  of 
hard  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  reminded  the 
House  many  times,  the  Federal  Reserve 
refuses  to  release  the  minutes  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee — probably  the 
most  Important  single  Instrument  of 
monetary  policy.  The  Bankiiig  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  has  attempted  to  ob- 
tain current  minutes  for  many  years 
and  has  been  consistently  refused.  The 
most  recent  minutes  which  the  m^n- 
bers  of  the  Ranking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee have  been  able  to  Inspect  are  for 
1960 — almost  7  years  old. 

The  press  could  do  great  service  by 
Insisting  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem operate  in  the  open,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  At  a  minimum,  I  would 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  will  insist  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System — including  the 
famous  Open  Market  Committee — live 
up  to  the  letter  and  the  Intent  of  the 
Moss  bill — the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  which  the  Congress  passed  last 
year. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  cc«n- 


mend  the  New  Yoric  Times  for  opening 
one  small  window  on  the  inside  opera- 
tions and  political  maneuverings  of 
William  McChesney  Martin.  But,  I  hope 
this  is  only  a  beginning. 


CONl-'KREES  AGREE  ON  TAX  BENE- 
FIT FOR  AUTO  FIRM 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  this  body  has  found  our  economy 
so  strained  by  deficits  that  we  can  barely 
afford  $10  million  in  rent  supplements 
for  more  adequate  housing  for  those  liv- 
ing imder  desolate  conditions.  I  am  sure 
it  will  warm  your  heart,  as  it  warms  mine, 
to  find  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing a  $20  million  tax  rebate  for  the 
American  Motors  Corp. 

Should  the  other  body  see  fit  to  pro- 
vide $40  million  to  improve  living  condi- 
tions and  provide  escape  from  ghettos 
through  better  housing,  I  hope  this  body 
will  find  itself  able  to  concur. 

I  am  sure  Governor  Romney  would 
agree  that  this  country  has  the  strength 
to  put  at  least  twice  as  much  money  In 
housing  for  Its  poor  as  It  awards  Ameri- 
can Motors. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
article  In  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dlspatcfa  of 
December  7,  1967 : 

CONT^tZES   ACKEE  ON   TAX   BENKTIT   VOB   ATTTO 


'TfAS'BTNGrrm,  December  7. — Senate-House 
conferees  agreed  yesterday  on  a  tax  provision 
that  could  eaable  the  financially  troubled 
American  Moton  Corp.  to  receive  a  920,000.- 
000  tax  rebate. 

The  provision  was  one  of  sevec&l  Senate 
riders  to  a  minor  House  tax  bill  accepted  In 
the  conference. 

Under  the  provision,  American  Motors 
would  be  able  to  carry  back  net  c^>erating 
losses  for  five  years  Instead  of  the  three  al- 
lowed by  present  law.  This  would  mean  it 
cotkld  offset  the  losses  against  taxes  paid  on 
profits  in  earlier  yaais  and  get  the  substan- 
tial rebate. 

Also  accepted  was  another  Senate  provtsion 
expected  to  benefit  American  Motors. 

It  would  repeal  a  section  of  present  low 
that  prevento  the  eury-baek  to  earlier  taxa- 
ble years  of  an  unused  Invesrtm^it  credit  that 
results  from  the  carry-back  ot  a  net  operat- 
ing loss. 

Under  the  investment  credit,  a  company 
may  substract  from  Its  taxes  up  to  7  per  cent 
of  its  spending  on  new  {riant  and  equipment. 
But  the  credit  is  valueless  unless  a  company 
mttkes  a  profit  on  which  to  pay  taxes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
POVERTY  BILL 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  voted 
against  the  poiverty  bill  ta  the  House  and 
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shall  vote  against  the  conference  report. 
This  should,  not  be  construed  as  an  indi- 
cation of  any  diminution  of  my  high 
regard  for  the  resi>ectlve  conferees. 
Prom  previous  statements  on  the  floor, 
I  recognize  they  are  widely  held  in  high 
esteem  throughout  this  body.  However, 
previous  discussions  and  praise  of  the 
fruits  of  the  conference  report  were  such 
that  I  fear  I  must  have  read  the  wrong 
conference  report.  For  this  reason,  I  here 
state  some  of  the  conference  report  pro- 
visions as  I  imderstand  them : 

First.  The  House  poverty  bill  called 
for  a  1-year  extension.  The  conference 
report  calls  for  2  years. 

Second.  The  House  bill  would  have 
provided  $1,600  million  for  1  year  and 
the  estimated  price  of  the  2-year  confer- 
ence plan  is  $4  billion.  Thus,  the  first 
year's  increase  will  amount  to  something 
like  $400  million  or  a  25-percent  increase 
in  expenditures,  with  which  to  ornament 
a  current  deficit  of  approximately  $29 
billion. 

Third.  The  House  bill  called  for  par- 
ticipation by  duly  elected  pubUc  officials 
in  the  so-called  city  hall  amendment. 
The  conference  report  changes  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  amendment  from  July 
1.  1968,  to  February  1,  1969.  and  includes 
a  bsrpass  provision  that  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  at  least  90  percent  of  the  pro- 
grams to  remain  unaffected  by  locally 
elected  officials. 

Fourth.  The  House  provision  that 
would  require  a  locality  to  contribute  $1 
in  cash,  to  receive  $9  in  Federal  funds 
has  been  eliminated,  retaining  the  cur- 
rently permissible  in  kind — s<Mnetimes 
called  the  blue  sky  or  hot  air — contribu- 
tion from  local  sources. 

Fifth.  The  House-voted  ban  on  politi- 
cal activity  by  poverty  workers  has  been 
limited  in  the  conference  to  woifclng 
hours.  An  interesting  limitation. 

Sixth.  The  House  banned  the  use  of 
$100-a-da7  consultants,  but  the  confer- 
ence report  modified  that  ban  to  permit 
the  use  of  consultants  provided  such  use 
is  limited  to  100  days  per  year.  On  the 
basis  of  a  365-day  year,  with  52  Sundays, 
and,  in  our  40-hour-week  economy,  52 
Saturdays,  seven  legal  holidays,  14  days 
vacation.  7  days  sick  leave,  this  totals  132 
days  which  together  with  100  days  serv- 
ing as  a  consultant  would  leave  some  of 
the  more  astute  consultants  with  133 
days  a  year  to  devote  to  their  regular 
full-time  employment. 

These  are  the  things  I  am  voting 
against.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  my  col- 
leagues know  what  they  are  voting  for. 
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LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  PRAISES  HIS 
DEFENSE  OF    FREEDOM 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  simple 
eloquence  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Johnson,  published  in  the  Brookfleld  En- 
terprise, should  give  renewed  strength  to 
our  Chief  Executive  in  his  determination 


to  preserve  South  Vietnamese  independ- 
ence. 

A  young  American,  Denny  Johnson, 
has  told  the  President  that  he  supports 
our  commitment  to  Vietnamese  freedom 
because  the  blessings  of  peace  must  be 
secured  for  our  children — regardless  of 
the  cost  to  us. 

This  extraordinary  man  recognizes 
that  freedom  around  the  world  is  In- 
divisible— its  loss  in  Vietnam  is  oiir  loss 
in  the  United  States.  He  realizes  that 
America  caimot  remain  secure  in  her 
prosperity  while  the  hand  of  oppression 
lays  upon  an  ally. 

The  brave  people  of  South  Vietnam 
are  threatened  with  decision  by  aggres- 
sion from  a  ruthless  enemy.  Our  simple 
but  lofty  purpose,  since  the  days  of  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  has  been  to  allow  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  live  their  lives  free 
of  oppression — to  secure  for  them  the 
fruits  of  liberty. 

Denny  Johnson  has  offered  his  life  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  a  distant  land — 
as  yoimg  Americans  before  him  have 
valiantly  sacrificed  theirs.  This  deter- 
mination in  the  face  of  challenge  has 
made  the  United  States  the  champion  of 
the  free  world. 

It  will  help  our  Nation  and  our  Presi- 
dent see  through  the  difficult  days 
ahead. 

I  include  the  letter  to  the  President  in 
the  Record: 

An  Open  Lettxr  to  thb  President 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  Tonight,  aa  I  lay 
awake  in  my  bed  listening  to  my  wife  and 
baby  son  sleep.  I  began  to  think  of  you. 

Yes.  as  I  lay  there  In  my  warm  bed.  many 
miles  away  from  you.  I  began  to  think.  I 
wondered  what.  Just  then,  you  were  thinking 
of.  I  don't  have  your  Job,  and  sometimes  I 
worry  about  you.  sir,  because,  you  see.  I 
know  you're  a  man  just  like  John  Smith, 
and  all  those  other  American  people  In  our 
wonderful  country. 

WeU,  Mr.  President,  what  I  reaUy  wrote 
to  teU  you  was  this:  I  don't  carry  signs, 
nor  do  I  let  my  beard  grow,  nor  do  I  like 
to  pay  taxes,  but  I  do  love  my  ooimtry.  more 
than  anything  In  the  whole  world.  I  never 
had  to  go  to  Viet  Nam.  or  Korea,  or  Saigon 
or  any  of  those  other  far  away  jungles.  But, 
Mr.  President.  I  wlU  If  they  caU  me.  not 
because  I  want  to.  but  because  I  think  that  to 
preserve  a  person's  freedom  is  the '  most 
wonderful  thing  In  the  world. 

For  all  my  life  I've  lived  In  a  country 
built  on  Ideal,  by  men  better  than  you  and  I. 
and  If  I  can  Just  do  one  little  thing,  even 
give  my  life,  so  that  my  son  will  enjoy  these 
prlvUeges  as  I  have.  I  will,  and  I'U  do  It  with 
love  In  my  heart. 

You  and  I.  Mr.  President,  as  much  as  I 
hate  to  say  It,  are  not  Important.  We  will 
live  our  Uves  out  and  die  and  be  forgotten. 
The  Important  thing  is  this:  For  the  world 
to  exist,  and  for  our  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters to  be  able  to  live  peacefully  to- 
gether In  a  world  bound  by  love.  And  If  we 
can  help.  In  some  little  way.  this  is  our  pur- 
pose and  the  reason  we  are  here. 

I  wonder  sometimes,  if  you  aren't  sitting 
In  your  easy  chair  watching  the  morning 
sunrise  on  a  new  day  and  thinking,  "Why 
have  I  taken  upon  myself  this  terrible 
weight."  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the  weight  of  a 
man's  life  is  a  ghastly  thing.  But  I  myself 
would  like  you  to  know,  deep  in  my  heart, 
that  I  think  the  reason  we  are  fighting  more 
than  threefold  outweighs  the  lives  we  have 
lost.  And  I  truly  believe  In  my  heart,  what 
we  are  doing  must  be  right. 

Through  the  years  men  have  fought  and 
died  for  the  c^portunity  to  be  able  to  say 


"this  is  my  country  and  this  is  the  way  i 
want  it."  And  while  sometimes  you  may  feel 
that  maybe  these  people  around  you  dent 
want  to  be  free.  If*  not  that  way  at  all 
not  at  all!  ' 

You  must  remember,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  people  around  us.  me  Included,  have 
known  no  dlfTerent.  We  become  used  to  the 
good  life,  and  we  find  it  hard  to  comprehend 
that  people  live  under  oppression. 

Its  hard  to  realize  that  some  folks  don't 
have  eggs  and '  bacon  for  breakfast  on  Sun- 
day, and  that  they  can't  take  a  day  off 
to  watch  a  ball  game.  We  don't  know  this 
and  we  don't  care  to  know  It  either. 

But  I  believe  that  we  must  wake  up 
now.  that  we  mxist  see  that  others,  too.  want 
to  Uve  our  way.  the  American  way.  and  we 
must  help  them  in  any  way  we  can.  even  if 
it  means  sacrificing  our  own  Uves  In  the 
process. 

Before  I  close.  Mr.  President.  I'd  like 
to  mention  that  all  Great  PresidenU.  no 
let  me  say  all  great  men.  have  had  to  make 
decisions  that  put  them  alone  and  under 
fire,  but  they  have  proved  to  be  the  wisest 
in  the  outcome,  otherwise  they  wouldn't  be 
great  men.  I  want  you  to  know  that  my  Ut- 
ile bit  of  America  U  wilUng  to  help  you 
share  the  weight  of  this  conflict  In  mi 
heart.  ... 

Denny  Johnson. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  HENRY  TANNER 
RETIRING  DIRECTOR.  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRATION  HOSPI- 
TAL, NORTHAMPTON.  MASS. 

Mr.  ROLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  a  loyal,  dedi- 
cated, and  excellent  public  servant.  Dr. 
Henry  Tanner,  director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  in  Northamp- 
ton, Mass..  who  will  retire  next  Friday 
after  25  years  of  service  to  his  country 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Tanner  assumed  the  directorship 
of  the  hospital  in  November  1960.  when 
Northampton  was  in  my  Second  Con- 
gressional District.  Since  that  time,  many 
new  treatment  programs  have  been  ini- 
tiated and  a  large  number  of  existing 
programs  refined  and  expanded. 

He  provided  the  leadership  and  guid- 
ance in  the  development  of  the  psychi- 
atric unit  system,  establishing  an  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  program  and  initiat- 
ing a  treatment  plan  for  patients  legally 
blind  or  with  severe  impairment  of 
vision. 

Dr.  Tanner  was  Instrumental  in  pro- 
viding motivation  for  the  patients' 
rehabilitation  employment  program,  re- 
ferred to  as  PREP,  through  which  pa- 
tients are  reimbursed  for  work  assign- 
ments in  the  hospital  and  given  an 
opportunity  to  accept  gainful  employ- 
ment in  the  community  and  return  to 
home  and  friends. 

During  the  period  of  his  tenure,  the 
hospital  facilities  in  Northampton  have 
been  improved,  equipment  updated,  and 
many  new  pieces  of  modern  equipment 
made  available  to  the  physicians  and 
paramedical  personnel. 
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The  outpatient  services  have  been  ex- 
panded with  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
veterans  admitted  directly  for  treatment 
in  the  general  medical  and  surgical  sec- 
tions of  the  hospital.  A  greenhouse  for 
patients  was  constructed  for  the  patients. 

The  annual  hospital  evaluation  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration  regional 
medical  director  gave  Dr.  Tanner's  hos- 
pital an  overall  rating  of  "high  satisfaw;- 
tory,"  and  the  Northampton  hospital  re- 
ceived the  Veteran  Administrator's  cer- 
tificate for  achieving  an  outstanding 
safety  record  for  5  consecutive  years. 

Dr.  Tanner  was  presented  with  the 
Presidential  citation  for  the  hospital's 
participation  in  aiding  the  handicapped 
in  conjiuiction  with  the  "Salute  to  In- 
dustry" ceremony. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Tarmer  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association, 
and  a  diplomate,  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
American  Psychiatric  Association,  the 
Suffolk  County  Psychiatric  Association, 
the  Commission  on  Certification  of  Men- 
tal Hospital  Administrators,  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Psychiatric  Society,  in 
which  he  served  as  secretary  and  presi- 
dent, and  the  Massachusetts  Medical 
Society. 

A  native  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Tanner 
was  educated  at  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  the  City  College  of  New  York,  and 
received  his  medical  degree  at  Tulane 
University.  On  completing  his  internship, 
he  was  in  private  practice. 

Dr.  Tanner  served  in  the  Army  Med- 
ical Corps  during  World  War  n,  and 
later  become  associated  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  Ohio.  He  served  as  chief,  acute- 
intensive  treatment  services  and  direc- 
tor of  professional  services  at  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  In  North- 
port,  N.Y.,  before  his  appointment  as  di- 
rector of  the  hospital  in  Northampton. 

Married  to  the  former  Mary  Gertrude 
Churchwell  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Tanner 
has  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Barbara  Paquette 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  formerly  of  North- 
ampton, and  two  grandchildren,  Wil- 
liam Henry,  and  Anne  Marie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  farewell  reception  to 
honor  Dr.  Tanner  will  be  held  at  the  hos- 
pital in  Northampton  tomorrow  after- 
noon. I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able  to 
attend,  because  the  House  will  be  taking 
up  important  conference  reports  on  leg- 
islation this  week.  I  do  want  to  take  this 
moment  to  extend  to  Dr.  Tanner,  and  his 
wife,  my  very  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

Dr.  Tanner  has  always  been  very  kind 
and  understanding  to  the  veterans  and 
their  families  in  my  area.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  the  courtesies  extended  to  me 
and  my  office  staff  over  the  years.  Dr. 
Tanner  has  a  right  to  be  justly  proud  of 
the  hospital  he  leaves  in  Northampton, 
and  of  the  leadership  and  guidance  he 
gave  to  tliat  first-rate  institution. 

On  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Tanner  for 
the  invaluable  contributions  he  has  made 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  the 
veterans  of  this  Nation,  and  to  his  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  quarter  century. 


AM  I  YOUR  ENiafg  BECAUSE  I  TELL 
YOU  THE  TRUTH? 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  Jn  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiauia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
pretext  of  academic  freedom,  most 
Americans  assume  every  avenue  of 
thought  is  given  freedom  of  expression. 
But  many  fail  to  realize  this  is  incom- 
plete because  "academic  freedom"  only 
extends  to  such  facts  as  are  preferred  by 
the  thinking  of  the  modern  libertine  in- 
tellectuals. 

Conversely,  the  true  intellectuals  fear 
telling  the  American  people  the  truth 
because  the  truth  is  in  many  instances 
misinterpreted  and  can  well  be  attacked 
and  smeared  with  such  hate  phrases  as 
racist,  neo-Nazi,  and  white  supremacy. 
Because  of  such  fear  from  the  left  spec- 
trum, many  true  Intellectuals  who  pos- 
sess the  stature  and  facts  to  be  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  correct  the  fathomless 
depths  our  society  has  entered,  the  public 
does  not  hear  the  wisdom  of  caution,  pru- 
dence and  temporance — the  educational 
opinion  as  to  how  the  emotion  and  licen- 
tious release  of  today  will  affect  the 
coming  generations  and  those  to  follow. 

One  fearless  searcher  for  the  truth, 
able  to  withstand  the  pressures  of  the 
contemporary  modernism  is  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  Putnam,  the  fearless  author  of  "Race 
and  Resison." 

Mr.  Putnam  for  some  7  years  has  been 
calling  on  our  scientific  brethren  to  over- 
look the  passions  and  politics  of  popu- 
larity in  an  effort  to  have  them  acknowl- 
edge the  true  known  facts  of  race  differ- 
ences. 

On  November  30  of  this  year  Mr.  Put- 
nam addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Seitz,  president  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences.  Mr.  Putnam's  letter  to  Dr. 
Seitz  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  sum- 
mations of  the  situation  I  have  ever  had 
the  good  fortune  to  read.  It  most  certain- 
ly begs  the  questions — the  answers  to 
which  will  separate  the  politician  from 
the  statesman. 

Because  of  Mr.  Putnam's  renowned 
reputation  and  deep  concern  for  the 
races.  I  commend  his  letter  to  the  read- 
ing of  every  Mem'jer  of  this  House. 

There  can  be  no  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem poignantly  posed  until  th(  truth  is 
faced  and  our  politically  attempted  solu- 
tions based  not  on  fiction  but  facts  and 
reason. 

The  letter  follows: 

McLean,  Va., 
November  30, 1967. 
Dr.  Frederick  Seitz, 

President.  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Washington,  D_C. 

Dear  Dr.  Seitz:  You  are.  I  know,  famUiar 
with  the  recent  speeches  of  Dr.  William 
Sbockley.  both  before  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  and  elsewhere,  on  what  he  calls 
the  "environment-heredity  uncertainty"  as 
It  affects  the  problem  of  the  city  slums.  You 
may  also  remember  that  In  some  of  these 
papers  be  refers  to  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  as  the  scientific  conscience  of  the 


nation  and  as  Its  "organized  central  core  ot 
intellectual  scientific  Integrity." 

Iliese  deslg^natlons  lead  me  to  appeal  to 
you  (despite  your  CoiincU's  statement  at 
Ann  Ar)x>r  on  October  23)  on  an  aspect  of 
the  race  problem  with  which  Dr.  Sbockley 
has  not  dealt.  I  am  In  complete  agreement 
with  his  view  that  more  research  on  the 
nature  of  race  differences  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  that  In  "a  time  of  less  than  a  dec- 
ade" "reliable  answers"  can  be  obtained. 
Sho^kley  is  rightly  concerned  about  the  Ne- 
gro of  the  future.  But  I  would  go  further.  I 
would  Invite  your  attention  to  the  Negro  of 
the  present.  In  my  opinion  oiir  racial 
crisis  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  spend  ten  years  refining  answers 
which  are  already  sufficiently  apparent  to 
Justify  interim  action  on  your  part. 

I  refer  not  only  to  questions  of  eugenics 
on  which  the  heredity-environment  ratio  has 
some  bearing,  but  more  specifically  to  the 
policy  of  misleading  the  average  Negro  as 
regards  his  biological  potential  and  his 
achievable  Job  and  status  expectations,  and 
also  to  the  wisdom  of  forced  sodeU  integration 
in  schools  and  housing.  Here  the  precise 
heredity-environment  ratio  Is  of  minor.  If 
any,  Importance,  once  the  existence  of  a  sub- 
stantial genetic  factor  Is  conceded.  I  assume 
you  wlU  agree  that,  given  the  hypothetical, 
ideal  situation  where  the  environment  ia  the 
same,  two  races  of  substantiaUy  different 
genetic  endowment  wlU,  as  groups,  perform 
substantially  differently.  If  this  be  the  case 
In  the  ideal  situation,  it  wlU  certainly  be  no 
better  where  the  environment  of  the  less-en- 
dowed group  Is  the  poorer.  The  only  ultimate 
issue  therefore  Is :  Are  there,  or  are  there  not. 
such  substantial  differences?  This  Is  more 
fundamentally  a  question  for  anatomy  and 
its  related  disciplines  than  for  genetics.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  If  there  are  certain 
brain  structures  related  to  Intelligence  which 
are  characterlsticaUy  White  or  Negro  these 
must  by  definition  be  Inherited,  otherwise 
they  would  not  be  race  characteristics.  If  they 
are  also  of  different  evolutionary  grade,  their 
significance  Is  clear. 

Let  me  emphasize  at  the  outset  that,  while 
mathematical  exactness  is  necessary  and 
practicable  in  the  physical  sciences,  this  is 
not  always  the  case  in  the  life  aciencee,  and 
Is  rarely  true  In  the  management  of  human 
societies.  Moreover,  a  distinction  mtist  al- 
ways be  made  between  evidence  and  proof, 
or  more  specifically  between  the  balance  of 
the  evidence  In  any  given  situation  and  ab- 
solute certainty.  For  example,  our  Anglo- 
Americsm  legal  system  requires  simply  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  credible  evidence  In  civU 
cases  and  proof  "beyond  reasonable  doubt" 
in  criminal  cases  [emphasis  mine].  It  would 
be  manifestly  Impossible  to  function  at  aU 
It  absolute  certainty  were  a  prerequisite, 
either  for  every  decision  at  law  or  for  every 
public  policy. 

As  regards  the  Ufe  sciences  an  unusual  sit- 
uation has  developed  over  the  past  40  years. 
I  can  think  of  no  paraUel  In  history  where  a 
strictly  scientific  misrepresentation  (the  pos- 
itive statement  that  no  significant  genetic 
race  differences  in  intelligence  exist)  has  had 
such  far-reaching  social  and  political  con- 
sequences. Were  it  not  for  the  deluge  of  dog- 
ma which  has  inundated  the  minds  of  two 
generations  of  our  people  there  would  be 
no  need  to  Inform  the  public  that  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  credible  evidence  is  on 
the  side  of  Innate  race  differences  in  both 
Intelligence  and  temperament — that,  indeed, 
there  is  no  credible  evidence  whatever  on  the 
side  of  the  equalltarlan  theory. 

It  would  likewise  be  unnecessary  even 
briefly  to  summarize  the  avaUable  data  in 
support  of  race  differences — the  record  of 
the  Negro  race  throughout  history,  the  brain- 
weight  studies  of  numerous  experts,  the 
findings  of  qualified  anatomists  on  the  com- 
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p*ratlve  •tnicture  of  the  White  and  Negro 
brain,  the  work  of  Geber  and  Dean  on  reU- 
Uye  rates  of  kineetheUc  maturaUon,  the  elec- 
tro-encephalographic  Investigationa  of  Gal- 
lala  and  Mundy-Castle,  the  researches  ot  dla- 
tlngulshed  field  anthropwioglsta  like  Gates 
and  Coon,  the  summaries  by  Sbuey  of  40 
years  of  intelligence  testa,  and  the  repeated 
Identical-twin  studies  of  competent  psycho- 
geneticists — these  would  all  be  superfluous. 
The  pubUc  would  already  have  reached  con- 
firming conclusion  based  on  normal  percep- 
tions and  common  sense.  Tou  will  notice 
that  we  are  not  concerned  here  solely  with 
a  preponderance  of  evidence  tn  one  field,  but 
In  all  areas  related  to  racial  capaciUes.  It  Is 
a  convergence  from  every  direction,  a  pre- 
ponderance within  every  segment  of  a  total- 
ity. 

However,  in  the  light  of  our  present  aca- 
demic climate  it  may  be  advisable  for  me  to 
stress,  even  to  you,  that  the  above  material 
Is  of  record  and  that  none  of  it  has  been 
contradicted  by  any  counter-facts.  It  has 
been  attacked  as  inadequate,  but  never  dis- 
proved. Such  coimter-materials  as  have  been 
offered  have  been  either  so  irrelevant  or  so 
distorted  as  to  be  unacceptable  to  any 
thoughtfiu  mind.  If  you  doubt  the  accuracy 
of  this,  I  can  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  which 
will  reward  investigation  by  an  Impartial 
committee  of  the  Academy.  And  I  may  add 
that  au  courts  of  law  which  have  heard  the 
evidence  and  made  findings  of  fact  In  this 
area  have  not  only  confirmed  the  view  that 
there  is  an  ample  "scientific  basis"  for  the 
concept  of  significant  genetic  racial  differ- 
ences, but  have  held  that  iu  protagonists 
have  sustained  the  burden  of  proof. 

Meanwhile,  the  public,  as  I  have  said,  has 
been  categoricaUy  instructed  that  there  are 
no  such  differences.  The  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  which  our  chUdren  are 
educated  are  fiooded  with  this  deception,  the 
colleges  and  universiUes  re-enforce  it,'  en- 
cyclopedias and  reference  books  have  been 
altered  to  contain  it,  laws  have  been  passed 
requiring  texte  to  expound  it,  the  churches 
of  all  faiths  preach  it,  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines admit  no  other  doctrine.  whUe  the 
moving-picture.  TV  and  radio  media  are 
committed  to  ito  diffusion  24  hoius  a  day. 

The  interaction  with  our  goverimient  com- 
plex has  been  complete.  Throughout  the  na- 
tion, except  for  the  Deep  South,  our  state 
and  federal  legislatures,  executive  depart- 
ments and  higher  courts  are  committed  to 
policies  founded  on  the  equaUtarian  dogma 
at  home  and  abroad.  Our  highest  court  can- 
not even  bring  itself  to  look  at  the  record  of 
the  trial  courts.  In  other  words,  in  defiance 
of  the  overwhelming  "preponderance  of  the 
credible  evidence"  and  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  to  most  informed  minds  it  must  actual- 
ly consUtute  proof  "beyond  reasonable 
doubt,"  all  of  our  current  thought  and  ac- 
tion has  been  based  on  the  assumpUon  that 
the  opposite  of  the  evidence  is  true. 

The  results  should  have  been  foreseen  from 
the  beginning.  While  the  general  public  was 
being  massively  indoctrinated,  the  Negro 
mmd  could  hardly  remain  immune.  Some  six 
years  ago.  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
my  first  book  on  the  race  problem.  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  Southerner  which  read  in  part 
as  foUows:  "In  the  last  ten  years  .  the 
leadership  of  the  Negro  race  has  almost 
abandoned  efforts  at  self-improvement  by 
the  Negro.  In  my  llfeOme  the  paUent  pio- 
neering of  Southern  leaders,  both  White  and 
Negro,  had.  I  believe,  led  to  some  improve- 
ment,   both    in    race    relations    and    in    the 

mnnTn."'  l^"  ^^°  "^  "»«  American  com- 
munities. Now  vlrtuaUy  all  the  emphasis  U 
bemg  placed  upon  the  theory  that  the  big 
obstacle  to  a  mlllenlum  for  the  Negro  race 
is  the  oppressive  social  system  under  which 
he  lives  Even  a  far  more  sophisticated  race 
Of  people  would  be  corrupted  by  such  a 
narcotic  as  this.  In  the  case  of  the  Negro, 
with  hU  uncritical  mind  and  lack  of  experl- 
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ence.  the  result  has  been  nothing  less  than  a 

catastrophe." 

This  was  written  in  1961.  Today  we  have  a 
nattonal  magaslne  like  Nevsueek  referring 
to  "black  riot*— the  most  sustained  spasm 
of  clvU  disorder  In  the  violent  history  of  a 
violent  country."  In  the  last  three  years  there 
have  been  101  such  riots  In  which  130  peo- 
ple have  been  killed.  3,623  injured,  and  28,»32 
arrested.  The  cost  has  been  estimated  at 
nearly  three  quarters  of  a  billion  dollars.  And 
because  much  more  and  worse  Is  expected, 
local  and  federal  boards  and  commissions 
have  been  appointed  to  study  the  cause.  In 
all  of  whose  deliberations  so  far  I  fall  to  find 
one  mention  of  the  transparent  source  of  the 
trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  It  should  be  self-evident 
that  if  one  continuously  saturates  the  aver- 
age Negro  with  a  flood  of  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  there  are  no  Innate  differences 
between  himself  and  the  White  man.  the 
Negro  is  bound  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
his  condiUon  naUonally  is  due  solely  to  White 
injustice  rather  than  to  his  own  limitations. 
This  m  turn  mxist  produce  a  deep  sense  of 
grievance  and  a  desire  for  revenge.  It  must 
likewise  generate  an  expectation  of  Jobs  and 
status  that  cannot  In  the  nature  of  thlnas 
be  realized. 

At  the  same  time  the  Impact  upon  the 
White  man  must  be  correspondingly,  if  more 
subUy,  disastrous.  Plagued  by  a  false  sense 
of  guilt  he  win  assume  attitudes  and  adopt 
policies  which  will  compound  the  difficulty. 
He  will  appease  and  Indulge  the  lawlessness 
of  the  Negro,  and  nourish  hU  self-pity.  A 
pervasive  White  permissiveness,  at  times  even 
a  pathological  fawning,  will  take  the  place  of 
a  cUmate  conducive  to  self-reUance  and  self- 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the  Negro.  All 
men  and  races  InsUnctlvely  respect  and  strive 
to  emulate  other  men  and  races  who  know 
their  own  worth.  They  openly  or  secretly 
despise  those  who  deny  it.  We  hear  mixsh 
talk  now-a-days  about  "human  dignity,  but 
nothing  Is  more  apt  to  destroy  dignity  on 
both  sides  than  the  equalltarian  dogma.  As 
the  inferior  moves  toward  superiority  dig- 
nity is  self-generating.  When  the  superior 
denies  itself,  dignity  Is  left  to  neither.  Show 
me  the  Negro  who  has  fulfllled  his  potential 
and  I  will  show  you  the  man  with  dignity;  It 
will  not  be  the  man  who  demands  Jobs  and 
status  beyond  his  potential  which  can  lead 
only  to  failure  and  dlsUlusionment. 

I  wlU  not  dweU  on  the  effect  of  all  this 
upon  our  society  as  a  whole.  The  loss  of 
respect  for  duly  consUtuted  authority  and 
the  traditions  of  the  past.  In  both  the  com- 
munity and  the  home,  are  a  result  of  the 
violation  of  the  same  principle.  The  lack  of 
genuine  leadership  throughout  our  society 
and  many  of  the  problems  of  crime  and  Ju- 
venile delinquency  stem  from  It.  In  this  de- 
bUItaUng  atmosphere  every  form  of  subver- 
sion of  our  native  American  ideals  multiplies. 
When  Walter  Llppmann  deplores  the  sense  of 
hopelessness  of  the  spirit  In  the  United  States 
today  he  can  look  for  the  source  here. 

Nor  Is  Its  malign  Influence  confined  to  our 
borders.  American  foreign  policy  In  Africa 
has  been  In  large  part  based  upon  the  iden- 
tical assumptions  which  control  our  domestic 
affairs.  We  have  encouraged  the  collapse  of 
systems  necessary  to  law  and  order,  and  the 
consequences  have  been  more  bloody  and 
terrible  than  any  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  underestimation  to  say  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  died  violent  deaths 
m  the  Congo.  Nigeria  and  other  African 
"states"  in  the  last  five  years  because  of  the 
fantastic  notion  that  the  African  Negro  needs 
only  a  clear  chance  to  govern  himself  As  for 
the  folly  shown  in  the  structure  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  folly  directly  traceable  to  the 
dogma  m  question,  we  deserve  the  futility  It 
has  added  to  our  position  In  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  more  painful  part 
of  this  letter.  Because  the  National  Academy 


of  Sciences  has  stood  aside  during  the  past 
40  years  whUe  the  Boas  cult  promulgated 
and  expanded  the  dogma  of  innate  human 
equality  throughout  our  schools  and  univer- 
sities. It  must,  m  my  opinion,  bear  the  major 
responsibility  for  our  present  predicament 
The  Academy  watched  the  cult  give  the 
dogma  a  supposed  scientific  foundation,  the 
authority  of  established  face.  In  the  Institu- 
tions where  the  young  minds  of  the  nation 
are  formed.  Here  was  the  first  pollution  from 
which  In  succeeding  generations  it  has  spread 
to  every  crevice  of  our  national  life.  Every 
opinion-molding  agency  of  our  society,  when 
called  upon  to  JustUy  Its  position  on  this 
Issue,  retreats  to  the  assurances  of  our  scien- 
tific hierarchy.  If  It  be  true,  as  Shockley  has 
said,  that  the  Academy  is  the  scientific  con- 
science of  the  United  States,  then  It  has 
much  to  redeem. 

Beyond  this,  It  has  permitted  without  pro- 
test the  suppression  of  research  and  the  per- 
secution of  truth-oriented  experts  through- 
out the  country.  It  has  aUowed  the  United 
States  to  fall  behind  even  the  communists  In 
this  respect.  I  cite  you  a  passage  from  an 
article  In  the  Neio  York  Times  for  October 
17.  1967,  which  In  turn  quotes  the  president 
of  the  Russian  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
as  followa: 

"We  must  frankly  state  that  our  biology 
had  been  acquiring  the  bad  habit  of  solving 
debated  scientific  problems  through  the 
pressuring  and  suppression  of  scientific  op- 
ponents, the  use  of  disparaging  labels  and 
other  unscientific  means.  All  this  has  had  a 
negative  effect  on  the  development  of  a  num- 
ber of  branches  of  biological  science. 
In  general.  It  must  be  stated  that  one-sided 
evaluation  and  attempts  at  arriving  at  offi- 
cial evaluations  In  science  by  a  majority  of 
votes  or  more  vocal  behavior  Is  not  fruitful  " 
The  author  of  the  article,  the  science  edi- 
tor of  the  New  York  Times,  goes  on  to  say: 
"Such  candor  is  now  commonplace.  One  is 
left  with  the  Impression  that  the  Soviet  es- 
tablishment has  learned  Its  lesson  and  that 
a  recurrence  of  suppressive  tyranny  it  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  U  unlikely  " 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  American  Academy 
has  not  learned  the  same  lesson. 

I  have  sometimes  heard  it  said  that  the 
reason    for    the   Academy's    Inaction    Is   the 
fear   that   the    truth   may   be   exploited    by 
"racists".  Tet  apart  from  the  fact  that  such 
an  argument  comes  perilously  close  to  con- 
ceding that  truth  may  be  on   the  "racist" 
side,  let  me  suggest  that  misuse  of  the  truth 
is   no  exciise   for  suppressing   it.  One  sup- 
presses the  misuse,  not  the  truth.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  like  to  quote  a  statement 
from  the  work  of  Dr.  Wesley  C.  George,  whom 
many  have  called  a  "racist".  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows:  "On  a  television  religious  program  I 
heard   a  minister  report  that   the  National 
Council  of  Churches  has  recently  said  that 
love  U  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  race  prob- 
lem. Any  one  worthy  of  being  the  shepherd 
of  a  flock  should  know  that  unrestrained  and 
unguided  love  has  led  many  people  to  tragedy. 
By   all   means,   love   should   be   involved   in 
considering    human    affairs    Including    race 
relations;  but  love  is  not  necessarly  wisdom 
and  It  does  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for 
making  judgments  based  on  fact  and  reason." 
I  share  Dr.  George's  views,  and  if  he  is  a 
"racist",  I  am.  Prom  my  standpoint  there  is 
neither  kindness  nor  himianlty  in  a  policy 
which  sete  the  races  against  each  other  in  a 
rising  crescendo  of  blood  and  terror,  which 
inflames   the   Negro   with   false  motives  for 
revenge,  and  which  Incites  him  to  Insurrec- 
tion against  a  race  to  whom  he  owes  every 
attribute  of  civlllsaUon  he  possesses. 

Nor  do  I  find  much  logic  in  the  comment 
with  which  you  draw  your  Ann  Arbor  state- 
ment to  a  close.  When  you  remark  that  you 
hope  "persons  would  be  considered  as  Indi- 
viduals and  not  as  members  of  groups"  you 
forget  that  every  civilized  society  by  necessity 
has  laws  and  policies  which  apply  to  groups. 
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regardless  of  their  effect  on  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. We  have  legislation  which  prohibits 
women  from  working  overtime  in  factories, 
despite  the  fact  that  some  women  are 
stronger  than  many  men.  We  have  laws  that 
keep  minors  from  voting,  getting  married 
and  driving  cars,  although  some  minors  are 
wiser  and  more  competent  than  many  adults. 
To  damage  a  whole  society  with  torrents  of 
injurious  influences  In  order  to  accommodate 
the  exceptional  few  Is  something  new  in  oxir 
democracy. 

But  of  more  Importance  Is  the  fact  that 
the  exceptional  Negro  was  doing  very  well  In 
the  United  States  before  the  forced-Inte- 
gration uproar  started.  I  cite  you  as  only  one 
example  the  case  of  S.  B.  Puller,  president  of 
the  Ftiller  Products  Company  and  publisher 
of  The  Courier  chain  of  national  weekly 
newspapers,  whose  career  Is  well  known.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  exceptional 
Negro  and  the  successful  mulatto  have  been 
hurt  more  by  the  drive  for  forced  integration 
than  by  any  other  Influence  in  American  life. 
These  are  the  people  who,  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation, would  have  been  quietly  welcomed 
in  many  areas  of  our  society,  but  who  now 
have  become  symbols  of  an  indiscriminate 
mass  movement  which  Is  rightly  repulsive 
to  perceptive  White  men. 

If  you  ask  me  at  this  point  to  name  a 
solution  which  the  National  Academy  could 
provide  to  the  problems  discussed  herein,  I 
can  answer  without  hesitation:  Tell  the 
truth.  By  this  I  mean  Inform  the  public  of 
the  direction  In  which  the  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  points.  Stop  evading  the 
Issue  by  talk  about  the  Impracticabilities  of 
absolute  certainty  In  every  area,  and  dis- 
close the  overwhelming  probabilities.  Then 
let  the  people  make  up  their  own  minds  as 
to  what  they  do  about  It.  Even  a  body  as 
distinguished  as  the  Academy  Is  imacceptably 
dictatorial  If  It  proposes  to  tell  the  American 
public  how  they  should  use  this  knowledge, 
or  fears  how  they  might  use  It.  That  Is  not 
your  responsibility. 

Tou  will  forgive  my  remarking,  too.  that 
for  the  Council  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
Academy  as  it  did  at  Ann  Arbor  that  "there 
is  no  scientiflc  basis  for  a  statement  that 
there  are  .  .  .  substantial  hereditary  differ- 
ences In  intelligence  between  Negro  and 
white  populations"  Is  patently  misleading, 
even  though  you  concede  that  there  is  like- 
wise no  basis  for  a  statement  to  the  contrary. 
By  restricting  one's  definitions  of  "scientific 
basis"  to  the  neirrowest  llnilts,  the  quoted 
dictum  might  be  held  marginally  acceptable, 
provided  one  confines  one's  evidence  to 
genetics,  as  In  fact  you  do.  But  you  have  no 
right  to  confine  your  evidence  to  genetics, 
nor  to  leave  the  Impression  with  the  public 
that  the  story  ends  here,  when  the  truth  is 
that  it  only  begins.  It  is  the  Academy  who, 
for  political  reasons,  are  withholding  the 
whole  truth,  and  It  Is  the  rankest  hyprocrlsy 
for  them  to  talk  of  fear  of  political  abtise  by 
others. 

Actually  a  truth-oriented  pathway  out  of 
our  present  predicament  may  not  be  as 
frightening  as  our  current  state  of  mind  may 
lead  us  to  think.  Let  me  offer  a  blunt  example 
of  the  starkest  case.  Suppose  it  be  established 
and  stated  that  the  preponderance  of  the 
credible  evidence  Indicates  that  the  average 
Congo  Negro  is  200.000  years  younger  In 
evolutionary  grade  than  the  average  Western 
Caucasian,  and  that  the  average  American 
Negro,  due  to  absorption  of  White  genes,  is 
140.000  years  younger  than  the  average  White 
American.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  decide 
in  advance  what  to  do  about  this.  The  truth 
and  its  dissemination  come  first.  Nothing  is 
more  obfuscating  than  to  avoid  the  first 
step  because  of  arguments  over  the  second. 
The  problems  which  will  follow  an  accept- 
ance of  the  truth  cannot  be  evaluated  until 
the  truth  is  established,  digested  and  studied 
against  the  background  of  other  realities. 
On^e  the  emphasis  changes  from  fantasy  to 
fact,  better  methods  wlU  develop  for  dealing 


with  the  exceptional  Negro  and  the  mulatto, 
for  the  Job  placement  and  status  satisfaction 
of  the  average  Negro,  and  for  voluntary  Inte- 
gration In  certain  situations  and  voluntary 
segregation  In  others.  One  does  not  attempt 
to  navigate  a  vessel  with  a  compass  which  Is 
180  degrees  off.  One  corrects  the  compass, 
and  then  the  beacons  and  the  shore  line 
begin  to  fall  Into  place. 

As  for  your  conflicts  within  the  National 
Academy,  I  recognize  the  difficulties.  I  have 
heard  it  estimated  that  If  a  secret  poll  were 
taken  of  the  entire  scientific  establishment 
20  percent  would  be  found  on  the  side  of 
men  like  Garrett  and  George.  20  percent 
would  belong  to  the  hard-core  left  wing 
whose  socialist  and  even  communist  lean- 
ings would  put  them  in  the  directly  oppo- 
site camp,  and  the  remaining  60  percent 
would  be  found  In  the  no-opinion  category 
of  scientists  who  would  prefer  to  avoid  the 
subject.  The  latter  have  the  "Don't  Disturb" 
signs  on  their  doors,  while  they  look  In 
other  directions. 

What  the  proportions  would  be  In  the 
Academy.  I  of  course  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing. Tou  doubtless  have  your  share  of  Indi- 
viduals who  would  like  to  speak  If  they 
could  be  sure  of  not  losing  their  livelihood. 
Tou  also  have  your  quota  of  the  uncom- 
mitted. Tour  membership  may  include  sev- 
eral outright  subversives  who  care  nothing 
for  the  scientific  Issues  and  seek  only  the 
destruction,  through  scientiflc  propaganda, 
of  our  traditional  way  of  life.  In  any  case. 
I  am  appealing  not  only  to  you  personally 
but.  through  a  copy  of  this  letter,  to  all 
your  members,  to  reconsider  your  Ann  Arbor 
statement  and  at  long  last  to  fulflll  your 
obligation  as  the  scientiflc  conscience  of  our 
conunon  country.  If ,  as  I  understand  it,  your 
role  also  Includes  an  official  position  as  ad- 
visor to  the  federal  government  on  scientific 
questions,  its  Importance  Increases.  I  would 
suppose  that  a  resolution,  a  statement  or  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  Academy  Jointly  to 
the  President,  the  proper  leaders  In  Con- 
gress and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  eminently  appropriate  and 
effective.  The  record  upon  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  made  its  1954  school  integra- 
tion decision  was  a  blank  on  the  major  issue 
I  have  raised  here. 

To  those  of  you  who  cling  to  the  view 
that  your  religious  or  moral  duty  requires 
you  to  violate  your  scientiflc  Integrity,  I 
would  quote  once  more  from  Dr.  George: 
"It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  good  men 
of  the  Chxirch  believe  that  they  are  doing 
right  In  promoting  integration  of  the  races, 
blinded  as  they  are  by  shibboleths  and  vir- 
tuous sounding  phrases.  But,  for  reasons 
that  I  have  given,  evil  results  are  indicated 
If  they  succeed  in  their  purpose.  In  that  sad 
time,  if  it  should  come,  the  good  Intentions 
and  virtuous-sounding  slogans  will  not  alter 
the  human  and  cultural  deterioration.  I 
would  remind  you  that  things  are  not  al- 
ways what  well-meaning  men  think  they 
are.  Tou  will  recall  that  Neville  Chamber- 
lain arrived  home  from  Munich  waving  his 
scrap  of  paper  and  saying  "Peace  In  our 
time.'  But  there  was  no  peace,  only  a  se- 
quence of  tragedies.  Words  of  Winston 
Churchill,  written  about  the  men  who  ap- 
peased and  bumbled  Into  the  second  world 
war,  are  appropriate  to  our  race  situation  to- 
day. Churchill  said:  'In  this  sad  tale  of  wrong 
Judgments  formed  by  well-meaning  and  able 
people,  we  now  reach  our  climax.  That  we 
should  have  come  to  this  sad  pass  makes 
those  responsible,  however  honorable  their 
motives,  blameworthy  before  history.' " 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Academy  Is  one 
of  the  last  sources  to  which  an  appeal  can 
be  made  In  this  chaotic  hour.  Otir  broader 
dlfficxiltles  began  with  a  misrepresentation 
of  scientiflc  fact  In  our  Anglo-American  so- 
ciety. Tou  alone  now  carry  the  authority  to 
correct  It. 

Sincerely, 

Cablxtok  Pdtnam. 


SOVIET  DISOBEDIENCE  LOBBY 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoufi  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKESl.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection.      . 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rus- 
sian Communists  must  be  hard  up  for  a 
propaganda  victory — they  are  losing  in 
Vietnam  and  must  now  turn  to  other 
tricks  to  play  for  a  big  splash.  The  more 
noise  they  make,  the  more  certain  we 
know  they  know  they  are  about  to  lose 
face. 

They  are  so  frantic  that  the  Soviet 
Embassy  here  in  Washington  is  sending 
one  of  its  top  secret  police  spies,  Igor 
Bubnov,  on  their  roster  as  first  secre- 
tary, down  to  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  in  a 
conspiratorial  plot  to  intentionally  resist 
a  State  law. 

Possibly  with  the  news  media  playup 
on  disobedient  marches,  protests,  and 
demonstrations,  unsuccessfully  directed 
to  undermine  public  support  of  our  war 
effort,  the  Reds  have  become  so  jealous 
of  their  dupes  and  comrades'  notoriety 
they  want  to  jump  in  and  grab  s(»ne  anti- 
American  glory. 

Wonder  how  Bubnov's  classless  com- 
rades will  feel  when  they  find  out  he  lives 
across  the  Potomac  in  Virginia. 

The  Louisiana  Legislature  enacted  a 
statute  prohibiting  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  to  "authorize  or  benefit"  Com- 
munists or  atheists  by  any  institution  of 
higher  education  in  the  State.  For  sure, 
Bubnov  is  a  card-carrying  Communist 
and  a  God  hater,  and  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  law.  But  who  does  he  and  the 
other  atheists  at  the  Embassy  feel  they 
are,  as  foreign  nontaxpayers,  to  have 
any  right  to  test  the  constitutionality  of 
a  State  law? 

Bubnov  is  here  on  a  diplomatic  visa — 
I  hope  we  are  not  according  Soviet  dip- 
lomats freedom  of  speech  to  resist  and 
run  over  the  laws  enacted  by  our  States 
to  protect  the  minds  and  morals  of  our 
students. 

In  Bubnov's  Russia,  the  criminals  are 
writers,  poets,  and  authors,  whom  they 
imprison  for  derogatory  comments 
against  communism.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  only  mixzzle  our 
military  leaders. 

I  take  this  means  to  denounce  Bub- 
nov in  this  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
devious  conspiracy  to  seek  a  propaganda 
victory  from  the  campus  of  the  old  War 
School  at  LSU  and,  should  he  persist  in 
proceeding  with  his  resistance  to  State 
laws,  I  call  on  the  State  Department  to 
cancel  his  visa  and  send  him  home — per- 
sona non  grata. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  short  biog- 
raphy of  Bubnov,  a  copy  of  the  Louisi- 
ana statute,  and  a  news  release  from 
yesterday's  Star  concerning  the  Com- 
munist trial  of  Uiree  Soviet  writers  fol- 
lowing my  comments : 

Who  Is  Iboa  BttbnovT 

Igor  Dmitrlyevich  Bubnov.  First  Secre- 
tary, Russian  Embassy  In  Washington,  Mem- 
ber at  Committee  State  Sectulty  (KGB). 
Bocn.  Moacow,  October  29.  IMl. 
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IMB-M:  Institute  oT  Hlghv  Interna- 
tional Di{>ioinatlc  Relations^  Moacow. 

1955-59:  Mlntetry  of  Porelgn  Affalii.  ICoe- 
cow. 

1959-«3:  SoTlet  Kmbaasy,  Washington 
Thlrt  Secretary.  Second  Secretaiy] 

19«1:  Personal  Secretary  and  Aide.  Mik- 
hail    MenshikoT.     Russian    Ambacsador    to 

1963-€«:  Soviet  EmbaBsy.  Washington 
First  Secretary.  July.   196«  to  date. 

Speaks  fluent  Russian.  English.  French,  and 
s:udent  in  Spanish. 

WUe:   OU  Tevsyevna.  graduate  ballerina 

Moscow.   Fluent   in   Spanish.    1963-64,   Press 

employee  at  SoTiet  Embassy. 

Resides:  Arlington.  Virginia. 

Assignment;     Ranking    Soviet    SpedaUst 

U.S.  Legislative  Affairs.  U.S.  Soviet  Relations 

Lobbied    successfully    for    ratification    of 

infamous  Soviet  Consular  Treaty. 

^JeciaUst:  U.S./L»tln  American  affairs  with 
special  interest  In  Castro's  Cuba. 

G«ier*l;  Highly  inteUigent.  cleverly  in- 
doctrinated. Handsome  sophisticated  appear- 
ance, but  possesses  typical  Communist  robot 
philosophy— party  line:  brainwashed-  par- 
rots answers  and  unable  to  think  as  Individ- 
ual. 

Standard  Communist  views:  Every  device 
to  hAtt  US.  in  Wet  Nam  war  through  pubUc 
opinitm.  Talk*  better  Soviet/ U£.  understand- 
ing. Wants  world  peace,  so  long  as  Soviet 
dominated.  If  challenged  on  any  point  shuts 
to  war  issue,  I.e.,  war  could  mean  atcmlc 
counter  exchange,  damaging  mankind  At- 
tacks VS.  as  aggressor— SovleU  occupy  for 
peace  and  harmony. 
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Section  4.  If  any  provision  or  Item  of  this 
Act  or  the  application  thereof  is  held  invalid 
such  Invalidity  shaU  not  affect  other  provi- 
sions, items  or  applications  of  this  Act  which 
c«n  be  given  effect  without  the  invalid  provi- 
sions. Items  or  application,  and  to  this  end 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  declared 
severable. 

Section  5.  All  Uws  or  parts  of  laws  in  con- 
flict herewith  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  by  the  Governor:  J\me  12   1967 

A  true  copy : 

Wad*  O.  llarmr.  Jr. 
*  Secretary  of  State. 


Act  No.  7 
An  Act  to  prohibit  the  use  of  sUte  funds  by 
an  insatution  of  higher  education  to  pro- 
mote,  tponaoT.  authorize,  or  otherwise 
benefit  any  communlrtlc  or  atheistic  or- 
ganization, program,  speaker,  or  other  per- 
son or  function,  and  to  provide  for  the 
reversion  of  any  such  funds  so  appro- 
priated or  designated  for  such  a  purpose 
to  the  state  general  fund 

Be  U  tmacted  by  the  Legislature  of  Lout- 
sutna: 

Section  1.  Any  monies  from  state  funds 
appropriated,  allocated,  or  proposed  to  be 
used  by  any  instituUon  of  higher  education 
Shan  not  be  used  or  made  In  anv  way  avaU- 
able  to  finance,  sponsor,  support,  foster  or 
conduct  any  program.  acUvltv.  seminar  or 
any  other  function,  or  hire  any  speaker  or 
•upport  any  campus  activity  or  organization 
that  is  communistic  or  atheistic  or  to  be 
used  for  any  purpose  for  the  benefit  of.  or  in 
connection  with  any  such  communistic  or 
atheistic  activity. 

Section  2.  The  Board  of  SupervlaoTS  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
CoUege    or    the   State   Board    of   Education 
shall  determine,  for  the  InsUtutions  under 
their   respective   Jurisdictions.    If   any   state 
fimds  have  been  appropriated,  allocated    or 
proposed  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned acts,  and  If  such  determination 
is  made,   these  funds  shall   be   transmitted 
without  delay   and  shaU   be   placed   In   the 
state  general  fund.  If  any  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned acuviiuss  occur  before  a  determination 
by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  or 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  said  commu- 
nistic or  atheistic  acOvities,  and  a  later  de- 
termination of  such  activity  is  made  by  said 
Boards,  then  the  respective  board  shaU  trans- 
mit the  amount  of  state  funds  expended  for 
such  purposes  to  the  state  general  fund 

Section  3.  The  Board  of  Superrtsors  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

:l^  ^'^  ""'  ^^^  ^°^  °^  Education  are 
authorized  to  make  appropriate  rules  and 
regulations  providing  for  the  implementation 
of  this  Act,  and  to  more  specifically  deflne 
the  phlloKjphy  and  activities  piohlhlted  br 
Section  1  hereof. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Sunday    Star 
Dec.  10.  1967) 
Moscow  Slajtoex  Tmal  Skt  rou  Tiuta  Sovnr 
WaiTxas.TmBT 
(By  Rdmnnd  Stevens) 
Moscow.— The  trial  of  three  young  writers 
and  editors  and  a  typist  on  charges  of  slan- 
dering the  Soviet  Union  is  to  open  tomorrow 
In  Moscow  City  Court. 

Alexander  Glnsburg,  36.  Yuri  Oalanskov 
28.  Alezel  Dobrovolaky.  29.  and  Vera  Laah- 
kova,  21,  will  get  a  closed  trial,  with  Judge 
Mironov,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Moscow 
Court,  presiding.  v-oow 

.Vt^^  accused  of  violating  Article  70 
of  the  Criminal  Code  which  provldea  up  to 
seven  years'  imprisonment  for  propaganda 
activities  that  could  weaken  the  Soviet  state 
Prosecution  and  defense  reportedly  plan 
to  caU  S3  witnesses,  so  the  trial  Is  expected 
to  last  from  a  week  to  10  days. 

Even  thotigh  the  new  trial  Is  a  kind  of  a 
sequel  to  the  Sinyavsky-Daniel  case.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  interpret  the  trial  as  part  of  a 
crackdown  on  inteUectuaU.  many  of  whom 
continue  to  critlda  state  activities  without 
suffering  repressive  counter-measures. 

Andrei  Slnyavsky  and  Tull  Daniel  were  sen- 
tenced m  February  1968  to  seven  and  five 
years,  respectively,  in  hard  labor  camps  for 
smuggling  abroad  under  pen  names  writings 
which   a  coiirt  branded  anti-Soviet  ^^ 

Ginsburg.  Oalanskov  and  Dobrovoisky  have 
had  previous  convictions  under  Article  70 
Ginsburg  first  collided  with  the  law  a  decade 
ago  for  editing  an  "underground"  Uterary 
magazine  called  Syntaxls.  After  serving  a 
three-year  sentence,  he  returned  unregen- 
erate  to  the  Uterary  underground 

Glnsburg-s  latest  offense,  for  which  he  is  to 
stand  trial,  was  compiling  and  distribu-ing  a 
•^white  book-  on  the  Sinyavsky-Daniel  c»ae 
He  again  is  being  tried  under  Article  70. 

ALSO    SXCOKO    OrTKNSSa 

Galanskov.  a  poet,  also  Is  a  second  offender 
Some  of  his  verses  have  appeared  abroad  In 
translation,  but  they  have  only  been  clreu- 
lated  inside  the  country  In  typed  cartoon 
copies  and  through  the  undergrotmd  maita- 
zine  Phoenix  which  he  edited  ^^ 

Its  last  issue.  Phoenlx-66.  was  mainly  con- 
cerned with  Slnyavsky  and  Daniel 

Even  more  than  Ginsburg.  Gala^ov  is  a 
kind  of  perpetual  rebel  with  not  one  but 
»veral  causes.  Apart  from  his  literary  activ- 
ltl«i  he  has  devised  his  own  special  brand  of 
pacifism.  He  says  the  peace  movement  should 
be  separated  from  stete  sponsorship 

On  Dec.  5.  1965.  he  organized  an  unoflJdal 
demonstration  In  front  of  the  American  Em- 
ba«y  in  Moscow  to  protest  U.S.  Intervention 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

He  has  endlessly  bombarded  the  govern- 
ment, the  Communist  party  central  commit- 
tee and  other  Soviet  organizations  with  pro- 
test letters,  appeals  and  petitions  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects. 

In  the  spring  of  1965.  Just  before  the  23rd 
party  congress,  Galanskov  was  committed  to 
a  mental  institution.  He  has  since  been  pro- 
nounced sane. 

Besides  Indictment  •  •  •  Article  TO  It  U 
^^H^  ^'  *^  '*  ^^«  charged  under'  Arti- 
cle 88  with  Illegal  currency  transactions. 

He  has  seldom  held  a  steady  job  and   ac- 


cording to  persons  who  know  him    seldom 

had  more  than  one  shabby  suit  or  more  than 

a  ruble  to  his  name.  ^^ 

A  special  case  U  that  of  Dobrovoisky  whn 

previously  served  a  six-year  sentence  He  lua 

a  wife  and  smaU  child  and  Is  said  to  ha*. 

recanted.  " 

He   apparently  refused   the  services  of  a 

defense  lawyer  and  plana  to  throw  hlmseu 

on  the  mercy  of  the  court.  Becatise  of  his 

cooperativeneas,  he  may  get  off  with  a  lighter 

sentence,  although  it  is  not  expected  anv  of 

the    defendents    wiu    draw    the    seven-vear 

maximum. 

The  fourth  defendant.  Vera  Lashkova  u  a 
typist  who  Is  charged  as  an  accompUce  It 
was  she  who  presumably  typed  Glnsburp-s 
•white  paper"  and  other  material  circulated 
underground.  The  four  defendants  have  been 
detained  since  their  arrest  last  January  This 
time  win  be  deducted  from  whatever  sen- 
tence they  draw. 

Last  September  Vladimir  Bykovsky  a  96- 
year-old  former  biology  student,  and  tw« 
20-year-old  companions  were  tried  for  "dis- 
turbing the  peace-  because  they  staged  a 
demonstration  calling  for  the  release  trf  the 
present  defendants. 

The  foreign  press  at  the  time  upgraded  the 
four  into  writers,  though  they  had  no  dls- 
cemlble  literary  credentials. 

To  most  Russians,  including  Intellectuals 
Ginsburg.  Galanskov  and  Dobrovolskv  be^ 
long  to  the  Uterary  lunatic  fringe  and  shouM 
not  be  lumped  together  with  Slnyavsky  and 

Many  InteUectuals.  partieularty  writers, 
deplore  the  handling  of  the  Sinyavsky- 
Daniel  case  and  no  action  Is  taken  amlnst 
them. 

No  repressive  measures  have  been  taken 
against  poet  Andrei  Vosnesensky  for  his  pos- 
tures of  defiance  and  Yevgeny  Yevtushenko. 
another  poet  who  has  repeatedlv  quarreUed 
with  the  establishment.  recenUy  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  the  Red  Banner,  the  second 
highest  Soviet  decoration. 

As  for  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel,  there  Is  a 
strong  undercurent  in  favor  ot  their  release 
notably  among  Soviet  writers.  Most  writers 
consider  that  the  case  was  mishandled  and 
Saiyavsky  and  Daniel  never  should  have  been 
sentenced  in  the  first  place. 

The  VS.  reaction  that  Bubnov  and  hii 
comrades  misinterpret  l5  that  the  recent 
called  for  desperation  and  panic  by  him 
and  his  dupes  only  serves  to  reveal  to 
Americans  that  we  know  they  know  they 
have  lost  in  South  Vietnam.  And  that 
stKh  a  UJB.  victory  over  their  prDpaganda 
Is  a  Waterloo  to  the  Red  Commies— they 
have  lost  face  In  the  Orient.  No  thinking 
person  swallows  the  Chinese  threat  line 
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FOOT  AND   MOUTH   DISEASE 
EMBARGO 


Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  mv  remarks. 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  a  resohidon  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce  place  a  strict  embargo  on  the 
importation  of  all  livestock  aiul  red 
meat  from  e\-ery  country  until  the  ex- 
porting country  proves  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  departments  that  It  is  free 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  carmot  be  too  emphatic 


over  the  urgency  for  this  embargo  ac- 
tion. Two  weeks  ago,  I  made  a  special 
plea  to  Agriculture  and  Commerce  but  to 
date  hf-ve  not  even  had  the  courtesy  of 
a  reply.  Officials  in  Great  Britain  did 
exactly  the  same  thing  and  now  find 
their  country  on  fire  with  a  foot  and 
mouth  disease  epidemic  that  may  re- 
quire the  shooting  and  burning  of  all 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  in  that  country. 
Somewhere  around  300,000  have  already 
been  exterminated. 

An  outbreak  in  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  been  reported.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is 
serious. 

Should  this  disease  get  into  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  check. 
Deer,  antelope,  and  elk  are  carriers,  and 
if  the  disease  should  get  into  the  wild- 
life, birds,  and  predators  spread  the 
virus  unchecked. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  Congress 
take  immediate  action  to  express  its 
great  concern  over  this  serious  matter. 
I  hope  that  many  other  Members  will 
join  me  In  the  Introduction  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  as  part  of 
these  remarks  a  telegram  from  the 
South  Dakota  Veterinarian  Medical  As- 
sociation and  the  South  Dakota  Stock- 
growers  Association  urging  this  imme- 
diate action  by  Congress: 

Mn.nAN'E.  S.  D.^K.. 

December  8, 1967. 
Representative  E.  Y.  Bcrrt. 
Waahington,  D.C.:  ' 

In  lieu  of  the  present  existence  of  foot 
and  mouth  disease  In  England  and  the  new 
embargo  in  their  country  placed  on  imported 
meat  from  countries  where  the  disease  is 
present  we  feel  that  the  importing  of  sim- 
ilar products  to  the  United  States  constitutes 
a  hazard  to  livestock  enterprises  In  this 
country.  Therefore  we  recommend  that  the 
presence  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  any 
country  exporting  meat  to  this  country  be 
sufficient  reason  to  stop  import  until  the 
disease  conditions  no  longer  existe.  We  en- 
courage you  in  your  meat  import  control  el- 
forts  and  feel  confident  that  meat  raised  and 
processed  in  America  would  supply  the  cur- 
rent needs. 

Couth  Dakota  VxTcaiNAaiAN  Mesicai. 
Association     amd     South     Dakota 
Stock  Growebs  Association, 
Dr.  W.  Pedek,  Secretary. 


CONTRA  COSTA  COUNTY  UNREA- 
SONABLY EXPOSED  TO  HAZARD 
OP  DEFECTIVE  NAVY  AMMUNI- 
TION PIERS 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  wjis  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
brief  time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  devoted 
a  good  portion  of  my  efforts  attempting 
to  portray  to  my  colleagues  the  problem 
existing  In  my  district  from  the  unsafe 
operation  of  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
SUUon,  Calif. 

That  facility  handles  about  70  percent 
of  the  ammunition  used  in  Southeast 
Asia.  It  Is  handled  oo  three  piers  that 


are  grossly  deficient  in  terms  of  the  mini- 
mum safety  standards  for  handling  high 
explosives  that  have  been  established  by 
our  Government.  Those  defective  piers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  present  an  Intolerable  risk, 
not  only  to  the  persoimel  sind  civilian 
employees  of  the  Navy,  but  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  civilians  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  piers. 

The  risk,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  piers  are  many  hundreds 
of  feet  too  short,  and  1500  feet  too  close 
to  each  other,  is  that  9  million  pounds 
of  high  explosives  will  detonate  at  one 
pier  and  immediately  communicate  to 
a  second  and  third  pier,  each  also  con- 
taining 9  million  poimds  of  high  explo- 
sives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1944,  the  Navy  had  one 
pier  operating  at  this  base,  and  blew  up 
two  ships  containing  only  iVz  million 
pounds  of  high  explosives.  They  de- 
stroyed 322  men  in  that  explosion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  of  them  on  the  pier  or  the 
ships — ^most  of  them  Navy  men.  They 
also  caused  injuries  to  civilians  In  the 
surrounding  communities  of  Port  Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg,  Concord,  Martinez,  Wal- 
nut Creek,  Benicia,  and  Vallejo. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  communities 
have  grown  twofold  and  threefold  In 
population,  and,  in  addition,  whole  new 
communities  have  developed  within  de- 
struction range  of  those  piers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  no  longer  talk 
about  3  Mi  million  poimds  of  high  explo- 
sives— we  talk  about  three  piers,  each 
containing  9  million  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  Is  aware  of  this 
extreme  hazard,  and  in  the  immediate 
past  suggested  moving  their  piers  from 
the  shore  to  Roe  Island,  about  a  mile  off- 
shore. They  Indicated  in  their  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  recommending 
this  solution,  that  their  operation  would 
be  thereby  safer  and  equally  feasible. 

Now,  for  reasons  I  do  not  imderstand, 
they  no  longer  recommend  reconstruct- 
ing and  relocating  their  unsafe  piers. 
They  now  reconmaend  relocating  3,100 
people  who  live  in  Port  Chicago,  within 
2  miles  of  these  ominous  piers,  and  they 
assert  the  problem  will  then  be  solved. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
will  not  be  solved  nor  even  diminished, 
as  long  as  those  piers  remain  on  shore 
and  as  long  as  they  are  defective  in 
length  and  separation.  As  long  as  the 
Navy  is  permitted  to  operate  this  dan- 
gerous facility  without  complying  with 
safety  standards,  the  problem  will  re- 
main. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Navy  does  not 
require  a  1944  explosion  to  prove  that 
which  is  so  apparent  to  other  than  Navy 
enthusiasts;  namely,  the  pec^Jle  of  Ccmtra 
Costa  County  are  subjected  to  an  extreme 
and  imwarranted  hazard  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons 
Station. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a  local  news- 
paper In  Contra  Costa  County  that  serves 
most  of  the  population  area  of  central 
Contra  Costa  County,  that  area  most 
threatened  by  the  base,  did  an  exhaus- 
tive and  penetrating  series  on  this  threat. 

Hie  reporter  responsible  for  this  ar- 
ticle, Mr.  Bob  Neuman,  devoted  many 


months  of  exhaustive  and  thorough  re- 
search into  the  problem.  His  article  is  a 
remarkably  accurate  reflection  of  In- 
creasing dissatisfaction  within  our 
cotmty  with  a  Navy  attitude  that  seems 
to  care  very  littk  about  the  people  in 
our  coimty  and  their  justifiable  fears  and 
concerns. 

I  include  that  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Tar  C'SK  fob  Motinc  tbts  Navt — Part  1: 
322  Died  in  Amico  Blast — Next  Covtld  Be 
Worse 

(Editor's  Note. — The  four-part  series  "The 
Case  for  Moving  the  Navy"  was  prepared  by 
Times  County  Bureau  Chief  Robert  A.  Neu- 
man to  provide  background  on  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  Issue  of  the  location 
of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  In  Contra 
Costa  County — an  issue  which  la  liable  to 
have  final  determination  by  Congress  at  the 
end  of  this  week.) 

(By  Robert  A.  Neuman) 

On  tt^t  day  In  July  of  1944,  Monday  the 
17tb,  the  newly-launched  transport  ship  SS 
Qulnault  Victory  tied  up  at  the  Port  Chicago 
pier  of  the  Navy's  Naval  Magazine  located  at 
the  small  town. 

She  was  moored  with  her  starboard,  or 
right,  side  plerward  and  facing  east. 

All  during  the  day  the  Qulnault  was 
rigged  for  loading.  As  evening  wore  out  and 
night  fell  all  her  holds  were  open  and  ready 
to  receive  the  contents  of  the  railroad  cars 
of  ammunition  and  bombs  spotted  along 
the  pier  beside  her.  She  was  to  begin  initial 
loading  and  stowage  at  midnight. 

On  the  port  side  of  the  pier,  equipped  with 
three  rail  tracks  and  a  loading  platform 
18-feet  wide  and  a  railroad  car  high  on  each 
side,  was  the  SJ3JE.A.  Bryan,  also  a  new  ship, 
but  of  the  Liberty  class  and  a  veteran  of  one 
trans-Padfic  voyage. 

The  Bryan  bad  been  moored  at  Port  Chi- 
cago for  four  days  and  was  loaded  with  some 
4.600  tons  of  ammunition  and  bombs  con- 
taining approximately  1,780  tons  of  high  ex- 
plosives and  200  tons  of  smokeless  powder 
In  her  various  holds. 

As  the  assistant  loa<llng  officer  Inspected 
the  pier  and  the  loading  operations  about 
0:30  that  night  there  were  16  raU  cars  loaded 
with  430  tons  of  bombs,  ammunition  and 
powder  on  the  pier  Itself. 

The  Bryan  was  finishing  her  loading  op- 
erations with  incendiary  bombs  In  number 
one  hold,  depth  bombs  In  number  two,  tall 
vanes  for  aerial  bombs  were  In  number  three, 
fragmentation  cluster  bombs  were  stored  In 
number  four  hold  and  40  millimeter  can- 
non ammunition  In  number  five. 

The  loading  officer  left  the  pier  at  10:15 
and  reported  nothing  unusual  In  the  opera- 
tions. 

The  night  was  clear,  but  dark.  The  wind 
was  but  a  cool  breeze  and  the  tide  had 
reached  fiood  stage. 

On  shore,  within  a  mile  of  the  pier,  the 
adminlEtrative,  storage  and  service  buildings 
were  empty  of  personneL  Most  at  the  maga- 
alne's  complement  had  retired  for  the  night 
as  the  base  movie  had  ended  a  half  hour 
earlier  cending  most  of  Its  700  patrons  home. 

In  the  channel  Just  offshore  from  the  pier, 
an  empty  oU  tanker,  the  388- ton  M.S.  Red- 
line,  approached  a  point  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away,  about  midway  between  the 
shore  and  Roe  Island. 

A  Coast  guard  patrol  boat  had  just  passed 
the  pier  and  a  fireboat  kept  vigU  just  off  the 
pier.  A  tug  with  a  barge  In  tow  was  plying 
Sulsun  Bay  about  2300  feet  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  pier. 

At  the  Port  Clilcago  rail  station  of  the 
Bootbem  Paeiflc  a  tnln  was  awaiting  the 
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signal  to  get  underway  alter  dispatching  a 
few  passengers  and  loading  some  mall. 

At  9,000  feet  above  Port  Chicago  a  C-49 
cargo  plane  headed  for  Sacramento  from 
Oakland  and  another  smaller  aircraft  cruised 
to  the  north  at  7,000  feet. 

A  traveling  circus  bad  completed  a  suc- 
cessful one-day  stand  at  the  busy  town  and 
was  In  the  process  of  folding  up  and  packing 
to  leave.  Its  main  tent  was  still  In  place. 

Although  the  taverns  of  the  town  were  still 
humming  with  activity  and  the  386-seat  Port 
Chicago  Theater  was  half-full,  most  of  the 
residents  of  Port  Chicago  and  nearby  com- 
munities were  in  bed. 

THE   EXPLOSION 

The  University  of  California  seismograph 
at  Berkeley  recorded  two  explosions  less  than 
eight  seconds  apart.  The  first  at  10: 18.47;  the 
second,  and  larger  of  the  two,  at  10:18.54 
p.m.  Pacific  War  Time. 

The  pilot  of  the  C-47  over  Port  Chicago 
described  the  blast  as  a  "terrific  white  flash 
with  a  large  smoke  ring."'  He  told  of  recog- 
nizable pieces  of  white  hot  metal  flying  at 
least  500  feet  above  the  plane.  Worried  over 
damage  to  the  craft  from  the  tremendous 
shock  wave,  he  headed  for  Sacramento.  Upon 
landing,  no  damage  to  either  the  C-47  or 
the  other  plane  was  evident  except  for 
scratches  on  the  undersides  of  the  wing  and 
fuselage. 

On  Roe  Island,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
lighthouse  there  told  of  the  first  blast  "shak- 
ing the  lighthouse  violently,  smashing  all 
the  windows  and  tossing  furniture  around." 
He  described  the  second  explosion  as  begin- 
ning with  a  cone  of  orange  and  then  becon»- 
Ing  a  sphere  of  flame  from  the  pier. 

A  wave  of  water  20  to  30  feet  high  headed 
towards  the  lighthouse  from  the  shore.  In 
its  path  the  Coast  Guard  patrol  boat  was 
totally  destroyed  by  the  combination  of 
wave,  blast  and  falling  debris.  The  tanker 
Redllne  was  left  a  hulk  80  per  cent  de- 
stroyed. The  flreboat  was  blown  beyond  rec- 
ognition and  later  identified  by  a  fragment 
of  fire  hose.  The  five  aboard  died. 

On  Roe  Island,  all  bulkheads  and  fences 
were  torn  down  by  the  force  of  the  wave  and 
a  small  boat  tied  at  the  water's  edge  was 
pushed  40  feet  inland. 

All  persons  within  a  radius  of  1,000  feet 
of  the  explosion  lost  their  lives,  a  total  of 
322.  No  one  more  than  1,000  feet  from  the 
blast  was  killed. 

A  relatively  small  niunber  of  casualties 
were  reported.  Of  the  total  of  390  injuries. 
252  were  military  personnel.  25  civilian 
workers  at  the  magazine  and  113  civilians. 

Of  the  civilians  Injured,  a  total  of  58  claims 
were  later  paid  for  Injvirles  sustained,  39 
from  Port  Chicago  and  the  remainder  from 
areas  outside  the  two-mile  perimeter  around 
the  base. 

Of  all  the  dead,  only  one,  a  marine  sentry 
walking  his  post  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier, 
was  not  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the 
two  ships,  the  pier  or  the  fire  boat. 

In  all.  202  of  the  dead  were  enlisted  Navy 
personnel  of  the  loading  crews  of  the  Bryan 
and  the  Quinault.  Nine  officers  of  the  crews 
died,  five  men  aboard  the  fireboat,  three 
civilian  members  of  a  train  on  the  pier, 
three  construction  company  employes,  the 
30  man  guard  and  the  67  officers  and  men 
aboard  the  two  ships  perished. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  was  such  that 
only  81  bodies  were  recovered.  Of  these,  only 
30  were  Identified. 

The  majority  of  the  Injuries  were  from 
flying  glass  and  54  percent  of  all  Injuries 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  eyes. 

There  has  been  much  conjecture  over  the 
number  of  casualties  which  might  have  oc- 
curred had  the  blast  taken  place  during 
working  hours. 

Windows  were  shattered  not  only  In  Port 
Chicago,  but  in  Concord,  Pittsburg,  Antloch 


and    points    as    far    away    as    Oakland    and 
Petaluma,  35.6  miles  from  the  blast. 

Structural  damage  also  was  widespread, 
with  some  damage  to  buildings  as  far  away 
as  Fairfield  and  Vallejo. 

In  Port  Chicago,  the  average  damage  to 
residences  was  20  percent  of  value,  or  $1,030. 

The  Port  Chicago  Theater  had  a  wall 
blown  in,  but  only  two  customers  received 
minor  injuries  and  luckUy  the  roof  of  the 
theater  did  not  fall  until  the  day  after  the 
blast. 

Damage  to  property  was  estimated  by  the 
government  to  be  •12.5  million  of  which 
nearly  $10  million  was  to  goverrunent  prop- 
erty. 

In  retrospect,  nothing  can  be  done  to  solve 
the  tragedy  that  did  occur.  No  evidence  as 
to  its  cause  could  possibly  be  found  due  to 
the  completeness  of  the  destruction  of  the 
pier  and  to  the  ships. 

Parts  of  the  16  railcars  on  the  pier  were 
found  as  far  away  as  Roe  Island  and  shell 
fragments  were  found  in  farmland  as  far 
away  as  Clayton  and  Walnut  Creek. 

The  ships,  the  Bryan  and  the  Quinault 
Victory,  gave  no  evidence  to  the  special  in- 
spection team  sent  to  Investigate  the  blast. 
The  Bryan  was  literally  blown  to  small  pieces. 
Steel  plate  from  the  ship  in  chunks  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  IS  tons  were  blown  as  far  as 
three  miles  away. 

Large  parts  of  the  Quinault's  hull  were 
later  discovered  embedded  In  the  mud  along 
what  had  been  the  pier.  One  piece  of  the 
keel.  60  feet  long,  was  lying  upside  down, 
creased  and  buckled,  visible  at  low  tide. 

From  the  position  of  the  parts  of  the 
Quinault,  it  was  later  deduced  that  the  stem 
had  been  moved  180  degrees  by  the  force 
of  the  explosion  of  the  fully  loaded  Bryan, 
the  bow  moved  only  25  degrees,  the  ship  had 
literally  been  bent  in  two. 

A  board  of  Inquiry  detailed  p>osslble  causes 
and  listed  the  damages.  The  Army-Navy  Ex- 
plosives Safety  Board  evaluated  the  findings 
and  Issued  a  confidential  report  on  March  1, 
1948,  in  which  the  effects  of  the  explosion 
of  the  3.5  million  pounds  of  high  explosives 
were  reduced  Into  formulas  that  became  the 
basis  for  determining  safety  criteria  for  other 
Installations  handling  ammunition. 

Another  result  of  the  blast  was  the  realiza- 
tion by  both  the  Navy  and  the  civilian 
population  around  Port  Chicago  that  the 
horror  of  the  explosion  could  be  repeated  at 
any  tinte,  despite  the  near  heroic  efforts  by 
base  personnel  to  keep  opera  Uons  free  of 
accident. 

The  Navy  has  in  the  years  since  1944  tried 
repeatedly  to  clear  a  two-mile  safety  zone 
around  the  piers.  The  people  of  Port  Chicago 
and  their  representatives  In  Congress  first 
John  Baldwin  then  Jerome  Waldle  have  re- 
peatedly rebuffed  the  Navy  efforts  and  In 
turn  called  for  the  Navy  Department  to  re- 
locate the  naval  weapons  station  In  a  less 
populated  area. 

Never  since  1944  has  the  Navy  come  so 
close  to  gaining  Congressional  approval  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  safety  zone  and  the 
community  of  Port  Chicago  as  it  has  in 
recent  months. 

Indeed  the  Navy's  plan  might  in  fact  be 
acccHnpllshed  before  the  end  of  this  week  if 
a  Defense  Department  report  on  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  land  acquisition  reveal  no 
other  acceptable  plan. 

Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  has  devoted  the 
bulk  of  his  time  and  energies  to  fighting  the 
plan  which  will  displace  the  more  than  2,500 
residents  of  Port  Chicago  from  their  homes, 
the  largest  such  forced  removal  In  peacetime 
history. 

Waldle,  the  Navy  and  the  residents  of 
Contra  Costa  realize  that  U  the  Navy  Is  au- 
thorized to  purchase  the  more  than  2,200 
acres  it  seeks  It  will  never  be  dUlodged  from 
the  area  despite  a  growing  niunber  of  draw- 
backs. 
The  weapons  station  Is  facing  more  resi- 


dential encroachment  from  both  east,  south 
and  west.  The  narrow  deep  water  chan- 
nel to  the  ocean  Is  not  only  a  safety  hazard 
to  ships  moving  on  it,  but  Is  a  risk  to 
all  shipping  which  could  be  blocked  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  in  the  event  a  ship 
became  disabled  in  the  channel  or  one  of  the 
four  bridges  In  the  Carquinez  Straits  was 
structurally  damaged. 

Some  of  the  advantages  which  led  to  the 
naval  magazine  being  located  at  Port  Chicago 
in  1942  still  remain.  There  is  deep  water  at 
the  reconstructed  piers:  there  are  two  trans- 
continental rail  lines  adjacent  to  the  facility 
and  three  major  highways. 

The  drawbacks  are  severe.  A  population 
of  more  than  150.000  in  the  immediate  area, 
three  major  petroleum  complexes  within  five 
miles  and  the  hazards  Imposed  by  the  ship, 
ping  channel. 

Sigval  B.  Johnson,  a  retired  Coast  Guard 
admiral  and  former  president  of  the  Bay 
Harbor  Pilots  Commission,  said  of  the  situa- 
tion, "It  is  only  by  the  grace  of  God  that  a 
serious  collision  has  not  occurred  In  these 
waters." 

Henry  W.  Slmonsen.  also  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  coDunlssion  and  a  past  captain 
of  an  ammunition  ship,  said  recently  that 
the  navy  traffic  up  and  down  the  channel 
near  the  shoreline  cities  of  Contra  Costa  and 
Solano  County  Is  "like  playing  Russian 
Roulette." 

Congressman  Waldle  has  confined  his  at- 
tack on  the  Navy  to  claiming  present  piers 
at  Port  Chicago  do  not  meet  safety  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Navy  both  In  separation  and 
In  length.  He  has  called  on  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  bring  the  piers  up  to  the  criteria 
based  on  data  of  the  1944  blast,  rather  than 
clear  a  safety  ssone. 

Waldle  cites  the  hazards  to  men  working 
on  the  ships  and  the  piers  as  being  the  prime 
consideration  for  such  action. 

The  Navy,  however,  steadfastly  refuses  to 
admit  that  the  piers  are  lacking  in  separation 
and  has  noted  that  If  a  safety  zone  is  pro- 
vided all  safety  waivers  now  needed  will  be 
eliminated. 

(From  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  Nov.  29, 
1967) 

Navt   Piebs  Posk  Eveb-Pkcsent   Thkzat  or 

DiSASTEX  TO  COONTT 

(By  Robert  A.  Neuman) 

The  decision  by  the  Navy  In  1942  to  locate 
a  munitions  facility  at  Port  Chicago  did  not 
evoke  much  In  the  way  of  protest  In  those 
early  days  of  World  War  n. 

The  nation  was  still  reeling  from  the  shock 
of  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  military,  desperate 
to  establish  an  ammunition  depot  on  the 
West  Coast,  weighed  the  advantages  of  Port 
Chicago  and  quickly  took  steps  to  acquire 
the  site. 

Later  the  choice  was  described  by  county 
leaders,  and  munitions  experts  hired  by  the 
county  to  plead  Its  cas°  before  Congress,  as 
motivated  by  "war  hysteria"  and  a  war  emer- 
gency act. 

The  Nary,  In  a  report  on  the  grim  day  In 
July  of  1944  when  some  320  men  lost  their 
lives  In  the  great  explosion  which  ripped  the 
base,  said  the  choice  of  Port  Chicago  was 
made  "with  extreme  care." 

Citing  the  relative  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion, access  to  deep  water,  major  highways 
and  trans-continental  rail  lines,  the  Navy 
said  the  site  was  ideal  for  the  transfer  facility 
envisioned. 

In  the  rush  for  establishing  the  Port  Chi- 
cago magazine,  the  Navy's  experts  evidently 
did  not  foresee  the  dramatic  growth  of  Con- 
tra Costa  County,  which  would  soon  ring  the 
base  with  residential  developments,  nor  did 
the  experts  suspect  what  would  happen  to 
the  transfer  facility  set  for  Port  Chicago  In 
1942. 

Originally  the  magazine  was  only  responsi- 
ble for  receiving  ammunition  in  railcars,  then 
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transferring  the  bombs,  munitions  and 
powder  to  transports  from  a  single  pier. 

Today  the  base  sprawls  over  6,600  acres, 
stretching  from  Port  Chicago  to  revetments 
and  underground  storage  areas  near  Clayton. 

Protests  over  the  base's  location  did  not 
arise  until  it  appeared  that  the  modest 
transfer  base  was  becoming  a  major  military 
facility. 

The  takeover  of  nearly  6,000  acres  in  the 
Concord  area  which  soon  occurred  aroused 
heated  opposition  from  the  owners  and  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Federation  but  to 
no  avail.  It  was  wartime  and  the  Navy  needed 
the  land. 

THE  SAFETT   WAIVER 

Following  the  destruction  of  the  single 
permanent  pier  and  a  marginal  pier  In  the 
1944  explosion,  the  Navy  constructed  new 
facilities  Including  wooden  piers  Impregnated 
with  creosote. 

Because  the  piers  were  constructed  2,100 
feet  apart  they  were  short  of  the  required 
length  set  by  subsequent  regulations  by  276 
to  375  feet,  a  point  of  contention  raised  re- 
peatedly in  criticism  of  the  facility. 

Other  deficiencies  still  present  include  the 
distance  to  the  shipping  channel,  distance  to 
highways,  populated  areas  and  passenger  rail 
faculties. 

According  to  a  report  made  In  1967  by  the 
prestigious  Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  at  the  behest 
of  the  Congress,  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
at  that  time  was  violating  51  standards  set 
by  the  Army-Navy  Explosives  Safety  Board. 

The  Little  Co.  estimated  cost  of  bringing 
Port  Chicago  up  to  set  standards  would  be 
in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  It  was  a  figure  many 
thought  below  credibility. 

IT    BHOTTU)    BE    MOVED 

Warren  H.  McBryde.  a  consulting  engineer 
with  much  experience  In  the  field  of  explo- 
sives and  hired  by  the  county  to  investigate 
the  dangers  of  the  Navy  Magazine,  told  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  In  1959  "The  Naval  Am- 
munition Depot  at  Port  Chicago  should  be 
moved.  It  Is  a  growing  cancer  In  the  large 
center  of  a  growing  population  and  In  the 
development  of  vital  Industries  In  Contra 
Costa  County." 

"In  1947,"  McBryde  said,  "the  Army-Navy 
Safety  Board  adopted  safety  standards  for 
construction  and  operation  of  piers  and 
wharfs  handling  explosives  and  ammunition. 

"Under  the  area  of  construction,  the  first 
requirement  Is  'the  pier  or  wharf  should  be 
fire  resistant.  It  should  be  constructed  of 
reinforced  concrete  piles  and  deck  or  solid 
flU.' 

"For  ease  of  operation  and  from  a  stand- 
point of  safety,  both  ends  of  the  pier  should 
be  connected  to  the  shore." 

In  1959,  none  of  the  above  conditions  were 
In  existance.  Not  until  recently  did  the  latter 
condition  meet  required  standards.  The  only 
concrete  reinforced  pier  is  currently  being 
completed. 

The  Arthur  Little  rep>ort  also  noted  the  ap- 
proach channel  depth  to  the  base  Is  not  suffi- 
cient for  such  craft  as  carriers  to  unload  their 
ammunition  there  when  entering  Naval  Ship- 
yards for  repair  work.  It  Is  necessary  to  re- 
move bombs,  shells  and  other  explosives  In 
San  Francisco  Bay  and  then  to  transport  it  to 
Port  Chicago  by  barge  necessitating  extra 
manhandling,  acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
dangerous  and  hazardous  part  of  ammuni- 
tion operations. 

The  Little  report  also  cited  the  dangers  In- 
herent with  the  movement  of  ammunltlon- 
laden  ships  up  and  down  the  narrow  deep 
water  channel  of  the  Carquinez  Straits. 

Marine  experts  have  long  feared  the  re- 
sults of  a  colllson  between  an  oU  or  gasoline 
bearing  tanker  and  a  fully  loaded  ammuni- 
tion ship. 

The  treacherous  currents,  heavy  fogs  and 
the  possibility  of  human  or  mechanical  error 
have  catised  much  concern  over  potential 
dangers  to  the  communities  along  the  Straits, 


Crockett,  Vallejo,  Port  Costa.  Martinez  and 
Benlcla. 

The  recent  ramming  of  an  empty  ammuni- 
tion ship  by  a  loaded  freighter  brought  the 
spectre  of  such  an  accident  closer. 

Early  this  year,  when  a  hearing  was  held 
In  Martinez  by  Congressman  Jerome  R.  Wal- 
dle and  Supervisor  Eklmund  A.  Llnscheid, 
Contra  Costa  Civil  Etefense  Director  Will  H. 
Ferry,  Jr.,  said  the  deep  water  channel  posed 
greater  dangers  to  the  citizens  of  the  shore- 
line cities  than  the  presence  of  the  naval 
weapons  station. 

"If  a  gasoline  ship  and  an  explosives  ship 
struck  off  Martinez  you  wouldn't  have  to 
worry  about  the  assessed  valuation  there." 
Perry  said.  "There  wouldn't  be  any." 

In  1958  the  county's  consultant  on  the 
problem  of  explosives  warned  of  a  repetition 
of  such  a  collision  Involving  an  ammunition 
ship  In  1915. 

Said  Warren  McBryde,  "a  freighter  did  col- 
lide with  a  loaded  unmunition  in  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia.  More  than  1,800  persons  died, 
8,C00  were  injured." 

DANCER  TO  CSEWS 

Also  concerned  about  the  dangers  at  Port 
Chicago  are  the  crews  who  loac"  the  ships 
at  the  piers  and  the  crews  of  the  ships  receiv- 
ing the  explosive  cargo. 

Although  the  crews  do  receive  hazard  pay 
for  working  on  the  ammunition  ships,  they 
have,  through  union  spokesmen.  Indicated 
some  concern  over  the  special  hazards  en- 
countered at  Port  Chicago. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  hinted  that  because 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  piers  at  the  station 
and  narrowness  of  the  channel  to  the  Bay, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  four  bridges  must 
be  navigated  under  sometimes  trying  condi- 
tions, the  union  might  soon  ask  for  more 
hazard  pay,  or  even  demand  that  the  ships, 
55  transports  are  now  under  charter  to  carry 
ammunition  from  Port  Chicago,  be  only  par- 
tially loaded  at  Port  Chicago,  and  then  fully 
loaded  via  barge  further  down  stream,  which 
would  again  mean  more  man -handling  of 
munitions. 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Port  Chicago 
have  indicated  they  do  not  fear  the  threat 
of  explosion  at  the  Navy  faculty.  Stipervlsor 
Llnscheid  polled  the  residents  and  found 
that  more  than  70  per  cent  wanted  to  re- 
main, despite  the  hazard. 

A  Navy  spokesman  said  after  Llnscheid 
released  the  results  of  his  questionnaire,  "we 
could  pick  up  70  per  cent  of  the  property 
In  a  week."  He  left  the  obvious  conclusion 
that  many  Port  Chicago  residents  are  per- 
sons renting  homes  and  taking  advantage  of 
property  values  depressed  by  the  presence 
or  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 

PROPERTT    OWKESS 

A  letter  sent  earlier  this  year  to  property 
owners  In  Port  Chicago  also  alluded  to  the 
safety  question. 

Under  the  letterhead  of  the  "Port  Chicago 
Property  Owners'  Committee  In  Support  of 
the  Navy,"  the  mailer  explained  the  "only 
purpose  of  our  committee  Is  to  let  everyone 
know  that  many  property  owners  support  the 
Navy's  program." 

"We  recognize  the  terrible  hazard  of  living 
next  to  ammunition  piers,"  the  committee 
said,  "and  the  only  real  altemaUvee  are  the 
Safety  Zone  Program  (the  $19.8  million  pur- 
chase of  6,0(X>  acres  surrounding  the  pier 
complex  Including  the  town  (or  complete 
abandonment  of  the  station." 

Forecasting  "there  Is  no  possibility  that 
the  Navy  will  abandon  the  faculty,"  the  com- 
mittee said,  "acquisition  of  the  safety  aone 
Is  inevitable." 

The  assumption  has  beec  hotly  contested 
by  Congressman  Waldle.  who  has  proposed 
an  alternative  plan  including  the  removal 
of  two  of  the  complex  three  piera  to  Roe 
Island,  thus  conforming  the  base  to  N^val 
safety  regulations  and  making  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  town  unnecessary. 


This  plan  has  been,  in  turn,  the  subject  of 
vociferous  attack  by  the  Navy  Department 
as  to  cost  and  actual  safety  benefits. 

Capt.  Thomas  E.  Bddy,  commanding  officer 
of  the  Naval  We^>ons  Station,  admitted  re- 
cently "The  hazard  to  the  base  personnel 
cannot  be  completely  eliminated,  but  no 
waiver  is  necessary  to  operate  the  piers  safely 
once  the  two  mile  buiTer  zone  Is  established. 

"In  other  words,"  Capt.  Eddy  said  in  the 
base  newspaper  "there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  separation  of  the  ships  at  the  piers  or 
the  length  of  the  piers  is  inadequate." 

CONOORS    JEOPAKOIZED 

Replying  to  Waldie's  plan,  Capt.  Bddy 
noted  that  the  removal  of  two  piers  to  Roe 
Island  "would  put  Port  Chicago  on  the  edge 
of  the  two  mUe  zone,  thereby  reducing,  but 
not  eliminating  the  hazard  to  the  town. 

"However,"  he  continued  "the  location  of  a 
pier  to  the  westward  wotild  not  reduce  the 
hazard  to  Concord  and  would  Include  the 
refinery  at  Avon  within  the  danger  zone." 

The  commander  also  said  the  refinery  is 
more  susceptible  to  damage  than  the  General 
Chemical  Allied  Chemical  Corporation's  sub- 
sidiary plant  presently  located  within  the 
two-mUe  zone  surrounding  the  piers.  The 
plant  along  with  a  large  luideveloped  parcel 
destined  for  plant  expansion,  has  not  been 
included  in  the  appropriation  for  land  ac- 
quisition to  clear  the  safety  zone  for  the 
Navy. 

V.  A.  Pink,  manager  of  the  Gteneral  Chemi- 
cal installation,  quite  concerned  about  the 
Navy's  plans  for  the  area,  stated  his  com- 
pany's position  In  May. 

"Allied  Chemical's  position  avralts  answers 
to  four  questions:  1.  Do  Armed  Forces  Ex- 
plosive Advisory  Board  criteria  allow  a  chem- 
ical plant  to  remain  in  the  two  mile  perime- 
ter? 2.  If  so,  can  they  retain  their  vacant 
land?  3.  If  they  can  retain  it.  can  they  use 
it  for  expansion?  4.  If  they  can  use  it.  can 
other  companies  use  it  for  satellite  plants? 

One  would  conclude  that  the  answer  to  all 
the  above  would  be  emphatically  negative  In 
Ught  of  the  Navy's  persistent  efforts  to  clear 
the  safety  zone.  However,  the  fact  remains 
th&t  General  Chemical  is  not  Included  In  the 
authorization,  much  to  the  consternation  of 
residents.  General  Chemical  and  Waldle. 

AlUed's  plant  manager  has  also  chosen  to 
reveal  his  personal  position  on  the  matter. 

"The  problem  at  Port  Chicago  is  not  eco- 
ncwnic."  Pink  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Development  Association,  of  which  he 
Is  a  director,  "It  deals  with  safety,  which  is 
a  relative  term  and  Interpreted  differently 
by  opposing  parties.  It  deals  with  uprooting 
people,  moving  them  away  from  friends  and 
neighbors — ^It  deals  with  peraonal  feelings 
and  prejudices." 

MO«X    THAK    SAIVrT 

nnk  has  hit  at  the  crux  of  the  matter  at 
its  most  basic  level.  There  is  no  dispute  over 
the  omnipresent  danger  to  the  hundreds  of 
children  attending  the  elementary  school  at 
Port  Chicago  and  sitting  dally  behind  plate 
glass  windows  in  clear  view  of  shlp-loedlng 
operations  a  short  distance  away. 

A  blast  today,  with  the  more  sophisticated 
types  U  explosives  being  handled  at  the  sta- 
tion, would  stirely  wreak  more  damage  than 
the  1944  tragedy. 

If  It  occurred  in  daytime,  unlike  the  1944 
blast,  more  persons  would  be  caught  on  the 
streets.  In  the  offices,  in  the  schools. 

The  Navy,  in  recognition  of  the  danger  at 
the  Port  Chicago  school,  has  withdrawn  aU 
dependent  children  and  placed  them  In  other 
schools. 

No  one.  Including  Navy  officials,  feels  as 
though  removal  of  the  town  of  Port  Chicago 
wlU  guarantee  the  safety  ol  Central  Contra 
Costa.  Why  then  do  the  Defense  Department, 
the  Congress  and  the  people  aUow  this 
menace  to  remain  within  eyesight  of  thou- 
sands of  residents? 
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[From  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  Nov.  30,  1967] 

Desirk  rc»  iNDtrsTBiAL  Site  Spaxks  Dsivx  To 

Movx    Navt   Fbom    Cotnrrr 

(By    Robert    A.    Neuman) 

With  all  due  resp>ect  to  the  much-honored 
defender  of  the  seas,  the  United  States  Navy 
is  not  above  using  politics  to  see  that  de- 
sired results  are  achieved  In  non-mlUtary 
engagements. 

Indeed,  political  observers  note  with  no 
little  admiration  the  timing  of  the  Navy's 
latest  effort  to  clear  a  safety  zone  around 
the  pier  complex  at  Port  Chicago. 

It  has  been  thought  that  it  was  no  coin- 
cidence that  the  request  for  funds  for  the 
zone  came  during  the  heat  of  the  Vietnam 
conflict  and  with  the  full  knowledge  that 
the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station  Is  re- 
puted to  supply  some  75  per  cent  of  the 
munitions  sent  to  the  Par  East. 

Nor  is  it  considered  a  happenstance  that 
this  fourth  and  most  recent  effort  to  pur- 
chase the  town  of  Port  Chicago  and  the 
5.000  acres  surrounding  the  docks  came 
shortly  after  Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  took 
ofDce.  As  a  freshman  at  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  Uttle  in  the  way  of  political 
power  in  Washington.  Waldle  has  had  to 
fight  an  uphill  batUe  to  stave  off  the  Navy's 
acquisition  plan. 

Although  he  has  deported  himself  with 
great  skill.  Congressman  Waldle  would  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  groundwork  of 
his  predecessor,  the  late  John  P.  Baldwin, 
did  much  to  aid  in  gaining  what  success  he 
has  had  in  the  year-long  fight. 

Baldwin  labored  over  much  of  his  12  years 
In  the  Congress  on  the  question  of  the  Navy 
and  Port  Chicago. 

Aided  by  the  Contra  Costa  Development 
Association  and  county  officials,  he  launched 
an  all-out  effort  in  the  mld-50's  to  remove 
the  base  from  Contra  Costa  County  entirely. 

His  campaign  included  a  bUl  introduced 
In  Congress  with  the  support  of  the  entire 
California  delegation  which  would  have 
forced  the  Navy  Department  to  find  another 
site  for  the  base. 

The  Development  Association's  role  in  the 
fight  was  not  entirely  without  motive.  It 
admittedly  eyed  the  possibility  of  opening 
the  6.600  acres  of  prime  industrial  land  to 
eager  bidders. 

A   CHANGED    POSmON 

The  Development  Association,  contracted 
by  the  county  to  enhance  its  industrial  cli- 
mate and  provide  public  relations,  has  be- 
come somewhat  more  restrained  over  the 
matter  in  recent  years,  perhaps  acknowledg- 
ing the  important  economic  role  the  Naval 
WeapMDns  Station  plays  In  the  county. 

In  1957.  however,  with  the  moving  of  the 
ammunition  depot  a  real  possibility,  the 
Development  Association  marshalled  the 
county-wide  effort  to  make  it  uncomfortable 
for  the  Navy. 

Then,  as  now.  the  Pacific  Northwest  was 
eyed  as  a  possible  alternative  site  for  the 
installation.  In  all,  there  were  four  areas 
named  as  feasible  locations.  Two  in  Washing- 
ton and  two  in  Oregon. 

The  Development  Association  enlisted  the 
aid  of  Senators  Henry  Jackson  of  Washing- 
ton and  Richard  Neuburger  of  Oregon  in  the 
cause. 

Willapa  Harbor.  Wash.,  near  the  cities  of 
South  Bend  and  Raymond  south  of  Seattle, 
went  as  far  as  preparing  an  illustrated  25 
page  booklet  extolling  the  advantages  of  the 
area  as  a  site  for  the  ammunition  faclUty. 

The  Coos  Bay  area  also  was  eager  to  gain 
the  prize  so  maligned  by  Contra  Coeta 
County.  But  to  no  avaU.  Congress,  studying 
the  report  of  the  Arthur  Little  Co.  on  alter- 
nate sites,  ruled  each  would  be  so  expensive 
so  as  to  prohibit  transfer  of  the  base. 

Paced  with  the  alternatives  of  closing  the 
base,  moving  it  to  another  locaUon.  main- 
taining it  at  its  current  status,  combining  it 
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with  a  proposed  Army  ammunition  terminal 
m  Solano  County  or  acqtilaltlon  of  the  land 
necessary  to  provide  the  two-mile  buffer 
zone,  the  Congress  in  the  late  1950's  chose 
leaving  the  situation  as  It  was,  but  calling 
for  some  study  to  be  made  to  alleviate  the 
problem. 

That  decision,  hardly  decisive,  has  led  to 
the  continuance  of  the  controversy  until 
today,  when,  with  the  aid  of  emotions  fanned 
by  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Congress 
is  more  likely  to  accede  the  Navy's  wishes. 

ROLE    OF    THE    WAR 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  conflict 
in  Vietnam  has  detracted  from  the  basic  Is- 
sues involved  with  the  Concord  Naval  Weap- 
ons Station.  No  one.  especially  such  a  recog- 
nized student  of  politics  as  Congressman 
Waldle,  could  call  for  abandonment  of  the 
base  in  view  of  its  mission  in  the  present 
hostilities.  Conversely,  It  is  hardly  Ukely  that 
the  Navy  would  have  renewed  lu  attempt 
to  acquire  more  territory  If  the  war  had  not 
been  In  full  flower. 

Despite  this  seemingly  Insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, Waldle  has  mustered  up  the  support 
of  a  number  of  influential  private  and  gov- 
ernmental groups  to  back  his  plan  to  shift 
a  part  of  the  Port  Chicago  complex  to  a 
nearby  Island  in  Suisim  Bay,  thus  sparing 
the  beleaguered  town  from  destruction. 

He  has  done  so  at  considerable  risk  to  his 
political  Stature,  again  because  of  the  war. 
Some  consider  thwarUng  the  Navy  plan  as 
tantamount  to  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
war.  Waldle  has  vigorously  denied  such  a 
contention. 

He  has.  however,  pointed  to  the  future 
when,  hopefully,  hostilities  In  Asia  wUl  be 
over  and  the  urgent  need  for  munitions  di- 
minished greatly. 

THE   ECONOMIC    FACTORS 

Knowing  that  the  Congress  will  be  less 
inclined  to  vote  an  appropriation  ranging 
anywhere  from  $20  million  (the  Navy's 
figxires)  to  closer  to  »50  miUlon  (according 
to  Navy  opponents)  for  acquiring  the  land 
for  the  safety  zone.  Congressman  Waldle 
is  hewing  to  stall  final  action  on  the  matter 
until  the  war  is  over. 

Proponenta  of  the  Navy's  remaining  in 
Contra  Costa  County  immediately  cite  the 
tremendous  impact  on  the  county's  economy 
by  the  presence  of  the  base  and  its  military 
and  civilian  payroll. 

The  Naval  Weapons  Station  now  employs 
In  excess  of  3.000  civilian  workers  and  has 
nine  ships  assigned  to  it.  The  payroll  is  esti- 
mated to  be  more  than  $50  mUllon  annuaUy, 
making  It  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the 
county. 

The  effect  of  this  payroll  on  the  economy 
of  the  county  is  the  subject  of  some  dispute. 
It  is  a  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  work  force 
has  been  hired  within  the  past  two  years  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  Southeast  Asia  conlUct. 

It  would  therefore  be  risky  to  assume  that 
the  level  of  payroll  will  remain  stable  or  in- 
crease. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  large  number  of 
workers  come  from  outside  Contra  Costa 
Coimty  and  the  resultant  benefit  to  the 
economy  of  the  county  is  not  as  great  as  the 
payroll  figure  indicates. 

Services  contracted  by  the  station  do.  how- 
ever, come  largely  from  the  surrounding  area 
and  are  of  direct  benefit  to  its  economy. 

Consideration  of  the  above  coupled  with 
thoughts  that  displaced  Port  Chlcagoaiu 
would  relocate  in  Concord,  prompted  the 
Concord  Chamber  of  Commerce  Board  of 
Directors  to  vote  in  support  of  the  Navy 
position,  although  the  Concord  City  Council 
chose  not  to  take  sides. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  fact  that  6,600 
acres  of  prime  Industrial  land  are  off  the  tax 
rolls  has  been  and  sUU  is.  considered  by 
opponents  as  a  strong  argument  for  removal 
of  the  base. 


The  Navy  has  estimated  the  true  market 
value  of  the  desired  area  making  up  the 
safety  zone,  excluding  the  chemical  plant  at 
$7  mUlion.  It  Is  willing  to  pay  a  25  per  cent 
premium  to  owners  as  well  as  pay  for  ex- 
penses. 

Congressman  Waldle.  after  conducting  his 
own  assessment,  said  a  figure  closer  to  $2o 
mllUon  would  be  more  realistic,  despite 
Contra  Coeta  Assessor's  ofiBce  figures  sup- 
porting the  Navy. 

THE   TAX    FACTOR 

An  assessment  report  subnJtted  to  the 
Development  association  in  1957  by  an  out- 
of-county  appraiser  said  the  presence  of  the 
station  "has  depressed  the  value  and  pre- 
vented the  normal  development  of  the  area." 
The  real  estate  appraiser  admittedly  from 
Port  Chicago,  who  conducted  the  survey  for 
Waldie  went  beyond  the  Congressman's  esti- 
mate noting  that  industrial  land  was  ap- 
praised at  $3,000  to  $4,000  an  acre  despite 
similar  land  in  nearby  Concord  valued  at 
$17,000  to  $20,000  an  acre. 

All  of  the  above  has  much  more  relevance 
to  the  average  Contra  Costa  taxpayer  when 
considered  as  being  a  definite  factor  In  the 
property  tax. 

Although  the  Navy  has  placed  a  price  tag 
of  more  than  $100  mllUon  on  the  facility  la 
the  event  it  was  to  be  moved,  an  independent 
appraiser  has  estimated  the  raw  land,  piers, 
rail  lines,  buildings  and  improvementa  would 
fetch  about  $40  million  to  $50  million  on  the 
market  today. 

In  1957  the  figure  was  $20  mUllon  and  the 
appraiser  reported  he  had  a  buyer  eager  to 
act  on  a  purchase  if  the  Navy  moved. 

The  City  of  Concord,  which  annexed  some 
5.000  acres  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
effective  November  of  1966.  would  suddenly 
become  a  port  city  If  the  Navy  moved  and 
would  have  within  ite  boundaries  one  of  the 
prime  industrial  areas  left  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  staggers  the  imagination  to  envision  the 
industrial  possibilities  the  6,600  acres  now 
occupied  by  the  Navy  would  hold  for  Contra 
Costa  County  and  the  City  of  Concord. 

To  the  heavily  taxed  property  owners  of 
the  Mt.  Dialbo  School  District,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  property  would  be  an  unparal- 
leled boon.  The  same  would  be  true  for  the 
county  taxpayer. 

The  Arthur  Little  Company  report  esti- 
mated cost  of  moving  the  station  to  the  most 
acceptable  alternate  site  as  being  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $114  million  and  the  cost 
of  bringing  up  the  present  facility  to  meet 
all  desired  standards  at  $100  million.  Both 
figures  are  low.  it  being  nearly  10  years  since 
the  report  was  issued. 

Although  a  case  can  be  constructed  show- 
ing the  economic  feasibility  of  moving  the 
base,  with  a  resultant  windfall  to  the  econ- 
omy of  Contra  Costa,  in  addition  to  removing 
a  threat  to  the  safety  of  residents,  the  Navy 
Is  not  about  to  leave  the  Bay  Area  free  of 
an  ammunition  storage  and  transfer  facility. 
Every  effort  to  move  in  the  past  has  been 
countered  with  the  argument  that  ammuni- 
tion from  ships  heading  for  Huntere  Point 
or  Mare  Island  Naval  Shipyards  for  repairs 
must  be  removed  and  stored.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Naval  Weapons  Station  U  removed,  the 
capabilities  and  usefulness  of  the  shipyards 
would  be  Jeopardized.  A  conclusion  which 
strongly  motivated  Congressman  Robert  Leg- 
gett  of  Solano  County  to  support  the  Navy 
In  Ita  difference  of  opinion  with  Contra 
Costa's  Rep.  Waldle. 

It  appears  as  if  the  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion, much  like  other  incompatible  military 
faclUOes  located  around  the  nation.  Is 
destined  to  be  a  permanent  fixture. 

A  community  ridding  Iteelf  of  such  a  base 

would  set  a  precedent  in  the  history  of  such 

confiicta.  The  military  has  powerful  friends. 

Tet     there     are     alternatives,     IncluJing 

Waldie's,   which    would   make   the   presence 
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of  the  station  more  palatable  to  Contra  Costa 
County  and  much  safer  for  the  residents. 
These  alternatives  are  short  of  total  removal, 
are  expensive  and  somewhat  inconvenient 
for  the  Navy.  But  then,  who  are  they  working 
for? 

(From  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  Dec.  1,  1967] 

Naval  Station  Removal  Called  Best 

Solution 

(EorroB's  Note. — This  is  the  last  in  a 
series  of  articles  by  Times  News  Bureau  Chief 
Robert  A.  Neuman  on  the  controversial  loca- 
tion of  the  Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station. 
.1  final  determination  on  the  matter  is  ex- 
pected in  the  near  future.) 

(By  Robert  A.  Netunan) 

In  1956  the  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
leased engineering  criteria  for  a  West  Coast 
ammunition  storage  and  outloading  facility. 

The  requirementa  Included  a  total  land 
area  of  approximately  16,000  acres,  three  out- 
loading  piers  1,500  feet  long  each  accom- 
modating two  ships  and  having  depths  of  35 
feet  alongside  two  of  the  piers  and  42  feet 
alongside  the  third. 

The  specifications  also  called  for  an  ap- 
proach channel  of  42  feet  and  overhead  clear- 
ance to  permit  the  passage  of  the  largest  of 
the  Navy's  combat  ships. 

The  Navy  also  noted  that  the  ideal  faculty 
would  include  an  air  strip  accommodating 
the  largest  air  transports  and  a  sinking  iMLsln 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  piers  for  sinking  a 
ship  which  has  caught  fire. 

That,  the  Navy  said,  was  the  ideal.  It 
evidently  wasn't  very  serious  about  reaching 
that  lofty  goal  if  one  is  to  look  at  what  it 
settled  for  at  Port  Chicago  and  the  Concord 
Naval  Weapons  Station. 

BASE    "TOO    BMAIX" 

The  base  Is  admittedly  too  small  to  con- 
tinue optimum  operations  without  obtain- 
ing a  waiver  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Concord  NWS  piers  are  too  short,  too 
close  together  and  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  either  depth,  clearance  or  sinking 
basin. 

The  latter  deficiency  has  been  the  subject 
of  criticism  from  the  Coast  Guard  as  well  as 
the  operators  of  upstream  porta  at  Sacra- 
mento and  Stockton.  The  two  ports  were 
somewhat  shocked  recently  to  learn  that  the 
Navy  considered  the  narrow  deep  water  ship 
channel  Unking  them  with  the  Pacific  Ocean 
as  Its  sinking  basin. 

The  director  of  the  Port  of  Sacramento 
wrote  in  protest  to  Capt.  T.  E.  Eddy,  com- 
mander of  the  Concord  NWS.  noting  that 
sinking  of  a  ship  In  the  channel  could  effec- 
tively block  the  port's  operations  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

With  such  an  obviously  deficient  facility, 
then,  why  is  the  Navy  so  relentless  in  resist- 
ing any  and  all  efforts  to  alleviate  the  safety 
hazards  Inherent  in  Its  present  operations?  Is 
it  pride  or  stubbornness?  Is  it  out  of  disre- 
gard for  Ita  neighbors?  Or  Is  It  out  of  the  cold 
knowledge  that  an  economy-minded  Con- 
gress isnt  Ukely  to  spend  the  more  than  $100 
milUon  necessary  to  bring  the  baae  into 
compliance  with  safety  standards  or  remove 
it  to  another  location? 

RESmENTS    "WEART" 

Port  Chicago  residenta  Uving  in  the  shad- 
ow of  the  piers,  many  who  experienced  that 
hCMTlble  night  of  July  17,  1944,  are  weary 
of  the  repeated  promises  of  the  Congress  to 
give  the  matter  all  due  consideration,  and 
then  to  take  no  pKxitlve  action  either  to  sat- 
isfy their  appeals  to  rid  the  community  of 
the  menace  of  explosion  or  move  them  out 
with  Just  compensation. 

When,  in  1957.  the  report  of  the  Arthur  D. 
Little  Company  was  made  known,  the  people 
of  Port  Chicago  saw  at  least  some  solution 
to  the  nagging  problem  which  had  depressed 
property  values,  made  financing  of  new 
homes  and  construction  difficult,  If  not  im- 


possible to  obtain,  and  had  discouraged  In- 
dustrial development  In  the  area. 

THE   LITTLX   CO.    REPORT 

They  were  to  be  disappointed  yet  again. 

The  Little  Company,  in  preparing  the  re- 
port, surveyed  some  37  possible  sites  for  re- 
location of  the  base.  Of  those,  five  were  se- 
lected as  meeting  the  requirementa  mention- 
ed earlier,  including  Port  Chicago-Concord. 

The  cost  ranged  from  $40  million  to  bring 
the  existing  facility  into  compliance.  leaving 
however,  some  of  the  safety  problems  unre- 
solved, up  to  an  estimated  $147  million  for 
the  development  of  Tubbs  Island  In  Solano 
County.  The  first  figure  la  the  subject  of 
dispute. 

Other  alternatives  were  a  Joint  move  with 
the  Army  to  an  area  near  CoUlnsvlUe  in 
Solano  County  or  two  sites  on  Puget  Sound 
In  the  State  of  Washington. 

MOST  feasible  SITE 

After  studying  the  Little  Report,  the  Navy 
concluded  that  the  choice  of  remaining  at 
Port  Chicago  was  the  most  feasible,  as  long 
as  It  was  able  to  acquire  the  land  needed  for  a 
safety  zone  around  the  docks. 

This  It  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Even  with  the  acquisition  plan  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress,  the  complete  safety 
zone  would  not  be  avaUable.  The  Navy  has 
deferred  purchase  of  the  industrial  complex 
at  Nichols  which  some  say  would  cost  an  ad- 
ditional $40  to  $50  million,  in  addition  to  the 
$19.8  mUllon  appropriated  to  buy  the  town 
of  Port  Chicago  and  some  suirounding  acre- 
age. 

Thus  the  land  acquisition  cost  alone  could 
be  as  high  as  $70  mUllon  and  stUl  the  Con- 
cord Naval  Weapons  Station,  because  of  de- 
ficiencies at  the  piers  themselves,  and  the 
problems  incurred  with  the  narrow  ship 
channel  to  the  Bay,  would  still  be  g^rossly  de- 
ficient and  would  remain  a  hazard  to  nearby 
cities  and  shoreline  communities  along  the 
channel  route  of  anununltlon  ships. 

THE  walddc  plan 

Congressman  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  who 
reacted  swiftly  to  the  first  announcement 
early  this  year  that  the  Navy  was  again  seek- 
ing the  safety  zone  at  Port  Chicago,  has 
proposed  an  alternate  plan  he  contends  will 
neither  cost  as  much  as  the  Navy's  ultimate 
land  acquisition  and  will  bring  the  present 
facility  up  to  minimum  safety  standards. 

Waldie's  plan  includes  removal  of  two  of 
the  present  three  mainland  piers  to  Etoe 
Island  in  Suisun  Bay.  One  of  the  on  shore 
piers  wUl  remain  In  operation  at  reduced 
capacity  thus  allowing  the  town  of  Port  Chi- 
cago and  the  costly  industrial  complex  at 
Nichols  to  remain,  and  allowing  the  open 
land  now  clouded  by  the  Navy  presence  to  de- 
velop at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
ty's prime  Industrial  land. 

The  Roe  Island  plan  would  caU  for  oon- 
struction  of  a  causeway  or  low-level  raU 
bridge  to  the  Island  for  ammunition-laden 
raU  cars  to  reach  the  piers.  It  would  pro- 
vide piers  of  adequate  separation  and  length 
to  handle  maximum  amounts  of  explosives. 

Congressman  Waldie  has  estimated  cost  of 
the  plan  at  $30  mUllon,  a  figure  Navy  officials 
have  Indicated  to  be  only  half  of  the  real 
cost. 

Other  Navy  objections  Include  the  provi- 
sion for  the  causeway  and  the  fact  that  the 
hazard  from  explosion  to  Port  Chicago  U 
only  reduced,  not  eliminated. 

Objection  to  the  Waldle  Plan  has  also 
come  from  Solano  County  Intereste  hesitant 
over  any  move  to  locate  the  piers  closer  to 
the  Solano  shore  and  the  new  refinery  at 
Benicla. 

The  Suisun  SoU  Conservation  District  has 
said  that  dredging  and  construction  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  Waldie  Plan  would  dis- 
rupt water  quality  and  wUdlife  of  the  area. 

Another  objection  to  the  Waldie  Plan  Is 
that  a  causeway  or  low-level  bridge  would 


require  yet  another  lift  or  draw  bridge  over 
the  ship  channel  to  Stockton,  Plttaburg  and 
Sacramento. 

The  bridge  was  dismissed  by  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  as  no  hindrance  to  plans 
to  deepen  and  widen  the  channel  in  the 
future. 

But  aside  from  sparing  Port  Chicago,  the 
Waldle  Plan  would  not  provide  a  total  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  inherent  with  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station. 

TUBBS    ISLAND     FLAN 

The  relocation  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Sta- 
tion to  Tubbs  Island  on  San  Pablo  Bay  In 
Solano  County  has  the  favor  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  danger  to  shoreline 
cities  from  the  posslbUlty  of  collision  be- 
tween an  ammunition  ship  and  one  of  the 
large  number  of  petroleum  ships  traveling 
to  docks  near  Martinez. 

Tubbs  Island  also  was  highly  recommended 
In  the  Little  Report  because  of  Ite  Isolated 
position,  which  is  unlikely  to  change,  rela- 
tively low  cost  purchase  and  access  to  deep 
water  allowing  the  largest  of  navy  ships  to 
discharge  explosives  without  having  to  load 
and  unload  on  barges. 

PoUowing  release  of  the  Little  Study  In 
1957  Rear  Adm.  E.  C.  Stephen  of  the  Navy 
Department  admitted  Tubbs  Island,  "meete 
all  safety  criteria  and  Is  the  only  site  in  the 
San  Prancisco  Bay  Area  that  could  con- 
ceivably service  large  modem  naval  vessels 
directly  without  resorting  to  barging  ammu- 
nition to  an  explosives  anchorage." 

Navy  opposition,  however,  was  leveled  at 
two  main  drawbacks.  The  Tubbs  Island  site 
does  not  have  rail  facilities  of  any  kind, 
much  less  of  the  nature  of  those  at  Port 
Chicago  and  the  deep  channel  to  piers  would 
have  to  be  constantly  dredged  to  prevent 
sUUng. 

These,  of  course,  were  added  to  the  objec- 
tion to  the  lUtlmate  cost  of  development 
which  In  1957  was  figured  at  $147  mUUon. 

At  that  time  Solano  County  officials  were 
mixed  on  the  advlsabiUty  of  locating  such  a 
facility  off  their  shores.  Today  the  opposition 
would  probably  be  more  organized. 

Capt.  Henry  W.  Slmonsen,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Bay  PUote  Association,  said  that 
Tubbs  Island  remains  today  "the  most  fa- 
vorable solution  to  the  problem  of  the  Naval 
Weapons  Station  location." 

Noting  that  the  latest  trend  In  commercial 
shipping  Is  to  contalnerlzation,  the  preload- 
ing of  ship  cargo  In  truck-borne  containers 
which  are  then  transferred  Into  container 
holds  on  specially  designed  ships,  Slmonsen 
said  that  the  Navy  should  seriously  consider 
doing  the  same  in  ita  ammunition  loading 
operations. 

Slmonsen  suggests  that  Tubbs  Island,  if 
connected  by  truck-raU  causeway  to  the  So- 
lano County  mainland,  would  be  an  Ideal 
site  for  such  a  container -ship  fadUty. 

He  notes  that  prepackaging  explosives  in 
truck-bome  containers  at  the  factory  would 
greatly  reduce  risk  of  accident,  ease  handling 
and  would  be  highly  efficient. 

PARTIAL    REMOVAL 

In  the  joint  Senate-House  Conference  re- 
port authorizing  funds  for  acquisition  of 
Port  Chicago,  the  conferees  called  for  the 
Defense  Department  to  study  alternatives 
including  the  moving  of  piers  to  Roe  Island 
and  the  partial  removal  of  the  facility  to  the 
Northwest,  possible  at  the  present  ammunl- 
lon  terminal  a  Bangor,  Wash. 

Sen.  Henry  Jackson  of  Washington,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  committee  acting  on  the 
authorization,  noted  that  the  ultimate  cost  of 
purchasing  the  5,021  acres  for  the  safety  eone 
would  amount  to  more  than  the  $19.8  mlUion 
Indicated. 

"I  venture  to  say,"  Sen.  Jackson  told  the 
committee,  "that  If  the  Navy  Is  to  comply 
with  existing  regulations  as  to  safety  in  han- 
dling ammunition  It  might  come  to  $60  to  $80 
mlUlon." 
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"1  want  to  make  It  clear."  Jackson  told  the 
committee,  "that  estimates  are  always  mis- 
leading. This,  the  919.8  million  appropriation, 
is  only  a  downpayment  on  the  problem." 

Jackson's  gloomy  forecast  of  the  coet  of  the 
safety  zone.  Including  the  three  chemical 
plants  at  Nichols,  is  an  accurate  one,  how- 
ever, and  one  which  has  not  been  discussed 
with  candor  by  local  Navy  officials. 

THC   BALANCE    SHEET 

The  case  for  moving  the  Navy  from  the 
Concord  Naval  Weapons  Station  would  seem 
to  be  topheavy  with  favorable  argument.  The 
constant  hazard  to  life  and  property  heads 
the  list.  The  base  is  hopelessly  deficient  In 
the  face  of  safety  criteria  set  by  the  Navy 
itself.  It  is  a  drain  on  the  county's  economy, 
more  so  U  the  5.000  acres  sought  for  the  safe- 
ty zone  are  given  to  the  Navy.  And  there  Is 
the  human  factor. 

The  removal  of  the  town  of  Port  Chicago 
will  cap  nearly  25  years  of  Injustice  to  Its 
residents  and  property  ovfners.  Port  Chicago 
has  been  denied  the  opportunity  to  grow  in 
size  and  value  comparable  with  the  rest  of 
Contra  Costa.  The  Navy  plan  to  compensate 
owners  at  least  25  percent  above  fair  market 
value  doesn't  take  into  consideration  the  de- 
pressed value  of  property  due  to  the  presence 
of  the  base. 

And  If,  as  a  highly  respected  senator  and 
the  Arthur  D.  Uttle  Co.  rei>ort  suggest,  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition  and  pier  hziprove- 
ments  to  bring  the  Naval  Weapons  Station 
up  to  the  minimum  safety  standards  Is  close 
to  (100  million,  would  It  not  be  wise  to  either 
partially  cut  down  the  local  facility's  capac- 
ity or  remove  it  totally  at  nearly  the  same 
cost,  or  even  less? 

Would  not  the  sheer  size  of  the  figure  above 
warrant  a  new  look  at  the  Tubbe  Island  pro- 
posal? 

Should  not  the  Navy  reveal  the  true  ulti- 
mate cost  of  bringing  the  Port  Chicago  base 
up  to  minimum  standards.  Including  the  ad- 
mission that  the  present  appropriation  of 
$19.8  million  Is  only  "a  down  payment"  on 
the  proposed  5.021  acre  safety  zone. 

It  bolls  down  to  the  cold  fact  that  the 
Navy  rushed  headlong  mto  a  great  error  In 
locating  the  ammunition  facility  at  Port 
Chicago  In  1942.  It  compounded  the  errcv 
with  subsequent  land  acquisition  and  seeks 
to  enlarge  it  even  now. 

Due  to  the  present  wartime  need,  the  Navy 
cannot  be  expected  to  Immediately  remove 
a  faculty  supplying  the  front  with  some  70 
p)ercent  erf  Its  munitions,  but  it  can  be  hoped 
that  the  Navy  can  put  aside  Its  destructive 
pride  and  consider  the  alternatives,  make  the 
base  safe,  remove  the  economic  depressant  on 
the  community  of  Port  Chicago,  and  above 
all,  be  truthful  as  to  costs,  risk  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  a  report  of  alternatives  to  the  acquisi- 
tion Is  Issued  to  the  Congress  this  week  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  was  an- 
nounced, it  will  be  a  shabby  injustice.  It  will 
be  a  study  of  alternatives  with  nothing  new, 
for  it  has  been  less  than  two  months  since 
the  Congress  called  for  an  "Intensive  review 
of  the  alternatives." 

It  can  only  be  hoped  that  the  interests  of 
Contra  Costa  County  are  not  subjected  to 
such  a  sham,  an  Insult  to  those  affected  by 
the  Navy's  presence. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  pursues  this 
Insult  and  does  crank  out  the  quick  review 
of  alternatives  showing  continuance  of  the 
present  base  at  present  capacity  with  pres- 
ent risk,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  It  will 
not  take  another  tragedy  like  the  one  of 
July  17,  1944  to  show  the  Navy  its  error. 

It  can  only  be  hoped. 

[From  the  Contra  Costa  Times.  Dec.  3,  1967| 

Po«T  Chicago  :  Betteb  Oonk  Than  Bs 

Expanded 

During  the  past  four  days  the  Times  has 

been  carrying  a  series  called  "The  Case  lor 

Moving  the  Wavy." 


There  Is  such  a  case  for  removal  of  the 
Naval  Weapxjns  Station  at  Concord  and  Port 
Chicago. 

There  Is  also  cause  for  its  remaining  here, 
especiaUy  during  the  Southeast  itela  crlBls. 
But  will  that  crisis  persist?  Will  there  be 
such  need  In  a  year  or  two? 

The  Navy  plans  to  acquire  5,021  more  acres 
for  the  safety  zone  around  its  Port  Chicago 
docks.  This  will  bring  Its  total  holdings  to 
nearly  12,000  acres.  It  Is  an  enormous  drain 
on  the  county  tax  base. 

Congressman  Jerome  Waldie  has  warned 
that  a  review  of  alternatives  to  the  planned 
acquisition  may  be  forthcoming  In  the  next 
few  days,  following  a  Defense  Department 
study  of  only  two  months. 

We  c«talnly  hope  that  the  review  is  a 
Just  one  and  not  a  coverup  to  cloak  the  ac- 
quisition In  a  mantle  of  fairness. 

Thousands  of  Contra  Costans  daily  live  In 
great  peril  both  from  the  station  iUelf  and 
the  constant  ship  traffic  In  the  narrow  chan- 
nel to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

Out  of  fairness  to  these  thousands  and  to 
the  economy  of  the  county,  we  fervently 
hope  the  Navy  and  the  Congress  assess  the 
alternatives  and  remove  this  constant  dan- 
ger from  our  county.  If  not  Immediately, 
and  we  can  well  understand  why,  then  In 
the  near  future. 

We  cannot  live  together.  This  was  proved 
on  July  17,  1944  and  we  hope  that  It  does 
not  have  to  be  proven  again. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburg  Poet -Dispatch. 

Nov.  29,  19^1 

The  "Exhacsttve  Sttjot" 

Another  verbal  clash  ovei-  the  Navy's  deter- 
mination to  buy  up  the  town  of  Port  Chicago 
has  been  touched  off  with  word  that  "ex- 
haustive study"  of  alternatives  required  by 
Congress  of  the  Defense  Department,  wUl  be 
finished  by  month's  end. 

Judging  from  his  remarks.  Concord  Weap- 
ons Station's  commanding  officer  U  appalled 
that  Cong.  Jerome  Waldie  looks  with  sus- 
picion at  a  government  branch  which  can 
conclude  a  study  in  a  month's  time. 

So  do  we. 

And,  whether  it  Is  i)oker-faced  hvunor  or 
plain  naivete  is  unclea^.  But  apparently  to 
clinch  the  "sincerity"  M.  this  study,  the  cap- 
tain adds  that  if  it  Is  not  made  in  sufficient 
depth,  the  Defense  Department  can  be  ex- 
pected to  require  further  exploration. 

With  the  Navy  putting  on  the  pressure 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  the  west  coast, 
it  is  not  likely  the  Defense  Department  Is 
going  to  break  Its  back  studying  alterna- 
tives. 

The  exchange  of  words  among  a  Washing- 
ton admiral  who.  while  here  for  a  holiday 
speech,  supported  buying  the  town;  the 
Antloch  congressman;  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's assistant  secretary,  and  the  higher 
echelon  of  the  local  station,  leaves  us  with 
the  uncomfortable  conviction  the  "study" 
is  no  more  than  a  gesture. 

Nor  do  we  find  anything  extraordinary 
In  Cong.  Waldle's  Implication  the  military 
may  be  expected  to  enjoy  greater  access  to 
Defense  Department  ears  than,  for  example, 
the  people  In  Port  Chicago  who  face  evic- 
tion. 

In  short,  this  appears  to  be  a  situation 
in  which  a  bulldogged.  Insistent  Navy  is  dead 
set  on  acquiring  the  town.  Justifying  both 
the  Intensity  of  its  efforts  u  well  as  the 
speed  of  the  defense  study  with  the  myth 
of  safety. 

And  a  myth  It  Is  Indeed.  The  Navy  is  hell- 
Ijent  on  "protecting"  3400  people  In  Port 
Chicago  but  it  continues  to  Ignore  the  safety 
of  its  own  workers  on  the  piers  (where  all 
deaths  occurred  In  the  1944  explosion),  that 
of  employes  at  the  nearby  chemical  firm 
which  will  be  allowed  to  remain  (there  are 
not  enough  funds  to  buy  it)  and.  while 
this  has  been  painstakingly  ignored,  the 
safety  of  thousands  in  Pittsburg.  Martines 
and  Concord. 


Two  of  those  towns — Pittsburg  and  Mar- 
tinez— suffered  extensive  damage  in  1944. 
Yet  the  Navy,  while  declining  to  talk  about 
Its  existing,  sub-standard  pier  condition 
which  Is  a  very  real  hazard,  i^Tiores  what 
happened  here  and  In  the  county  seat  and, 
in  the  same  breath,  estimates  another  explo- 
sion would  be  three  times  greater. 

With  this  in  mind.  It  is  all  but  Impossible 
to  undersUnd  the  military  attitude.  It  u 
difficult  even  to  credit  the  Navy  with  a  mis- 
guided, overzealous  effort  to  assure  a  safety 
barrier. 

BlunUy,  we  think  this  is  no  more  than 
the  military's  typical  inability  to  move  off 
a  position,  once  it  is  taken.  It  has  wanted 
Port  Chicago  out  of  the  path  for  years,  it  has 
almost  920  million  now  to  do  the  Job  and 
it  does  not  want  to  be  deterred  by  logic. 


INCREDIBLE  OTEPKA  CASE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  REcoitD  and  include 
pertinent  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  each  step 
of  the  Otepka  case  Is  reached.  It  becomes 
more  Incredible.  There  seems  no  end  to 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  the  State  De- 
partment will  try  to  heap  upon  Otto  P. 
Otepka. 

The  crime:  He  told  the  truth  to  Con- 
gress, and  then  produced  three  docu- 
ments to  prove  he  was  telling  the  truth 
and  to  prove  that  his  boss,  John  P. 
Reilly,  was  a  Uar. 

Now  we  have  a  report  from  a  State 
Department  hearing  officer  that  declares 
that  this  is  insubordination.  The  finding 
of  hearing  officer  Edward  Dragon  is  what 
we  should  have  expected.  The  secrecy 
imposed  upon  the  hearing  was  arbitrary 
and  without  justification.  It  was  what 
we  would  expect  of  a  Nazi  gestapo  or  the 
Kremlin. 

In  Kremlin  style,  the  State  Depart- 
ment Insisted  that  Dragon,  a  man  under 
the  State  Def>artment  discipline,  be  the 
hearing  officer.  The  result  Is  what  one 
would  expect  from  such  a  "rigged" 
setup — a  finding  against  Otepka — a  find- 
ing that  there  were  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances In  the  18  cases  of  security 
laxity  Otepka  was  trying  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  Congress. 

Dragon  also  made  the  incredible  find- 
ing that  no  conspiracy  to  "get  Otepka" 
existed  in  the  State  Department.  Dragon 
failed  to  note  the  unauthorized  and  il- 
legal wiretapping  and  eavesdropping  by 
Reilly  and  others.  Dragon  failed  to  note 
that  Reilly  and  two  others  lied  imder 
oath  about  this  illegal  and  unauthorized 
wiretapping  and  eavesdropping. 

Dragon  failed  to  note  that  the  State 
Department  legal  office  and  other  high 
State  Department  officials  were  involved 
in  trying  to  hide  this  sordid  activity  from 
Congress.  Nor  did  he  note  that  the  State 
Department  took  no  disciplinary  action 
against  the  liars,  the  wiretappers,  and 
the  assorted  variety  of  security  violators 
as  justification  for  Otepka  producing  the 
records  necessary  to  prove  he  was  truth- 
ful in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

It  is  a  sorry  day  for  Congress  and  for 
this  Nation  when  secret  hearings  before 
a  handpicked  selected  hearing  ofBcer 
can  be  used  to  persecute  a  man  for  slm- 
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ply  cooperating  with  Congress  in  mat- 
ters involving  national  security.  If  the 
State  Department  can  get  by  with  this 
outrageous  act  then  no  witness  can  feel 
free  to  testify  before  committees  of  Con- 
gress. Next,  we  will  see  if  the  Secretary 
of  State  will  give  his  personal  endorse- 
ment to  these  sordid  acts. 

An  article  by  Clark  R,  Mollenhoff ,  from 
the  December  8,  1967,  Des  Moines  Reg- 
ister, follows: 

Finds  Otepka  Oi7ii.tt,  Case  Goes  to  Rtjsk 
(By  Clark  MoUenhoff) 

Washington,  D.C. — A  State  Department 
bearing  officer  has  ruled  that  former  chief 
security  evaluator  Otto  P.  Otepka  was  guilty 
of  "Insubordination"  In  giving  three  docu- 
ments to  Congress  to  prove  he  was  telling  the 
truth  about  laixity  on  security  matters. 

The  Register  obtained  Thursday  a  copy  of 
the  stUl-secret  report  by  Edward  Dragon,  the 
hearing  officer.  Dragon  submitted  the  report 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Tuesday. 
Rusk  has  five  working  days  to  determine 
whether  Oteplca  will  be  fired  or  whether  other 
disciplinary  action  wUl  be  taken. 

Dragon  found  there  was  no  State  Depart- 
ment "conspiracy"  to  fire  Otepka  for  Insist- 
ing upon  high  security  standards. 

He  did  find  that  Otepka  had  been  subjected 
to  an  extensive  pattern  of  harassment,  but 
ruled  that  it  was  not  a  conspiracy. 

Dragon  did  not  note  In  his  report  that 
John  P.  Reilly,  former  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  state,  had  admitted  under  oath  be- 
fore a  Senate  subcommittee  that  he  and 
others  were  engaged  In  a  "get  Otepka"  move- 
ment. 

Also,  Dragon  did  not  comment  on  testi- 
mony by  Reilly  and  Elmer  Dewey  Hill,  an 
electronics  expert,  admitting  they  engaged  In 
Illegal  and  unauthorized  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  on  Otepka's  State  Department 
telephone. 

Otepka  and  his  lawyer,  Roger  Robb,  have 
emphasized  that  the  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping were  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Otepka  and  Robb  had  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dragon  as  a  hearing  officer  prior 
to  the  hearing. 

They  argued  that  Dragon,  a  career  State 
Department  employe,  Is  under  the  discipline 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  was 
unlikely  to  be  objective  In  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence. 

REQTTESTED    ANOTHEB 

Otepka  had  requested  a  hearing  officer 
from  outside  the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  has  brought  no 
charges  against  ReiUy  and  Hill.  By  con- 
trast, It  has  been  aggressive  In  trying  to  fire 
Otepka  for  telling  the  Senate  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  about  "laxity"  In  the 
State  Department's  security  division. 

Dragon  conceded  that  Otepka  had  de- 
livered the  three  documents  to  the  subcom- 
mittee as  proof  that  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
and  that  Reilly,  Otepka's  superior,  had  given 
untruthful  and  Inaccurate  testimony  under 
oath. 

But  Dragon  found  no  fault  with  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  Reilly  then  filed  charges 
of  Insubordination  against  Otepka  for  failing 
to  obtain  his  approval  before  delivering  the 
documents  to  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Dragon  related  that  Subcommittee  Coun- 
sel J.  O.  Sourwlne  had  called  Otepka's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  were  discrep- 
ancies between  his  testimony  and  that  given 
by  RelUy. 

"PUT  UP  OR   SHUT  UP" 

Dragon  said  Sourwlne  did  not  request 
specific  documents,  but  told  Otepka  "to  put 
up  or  shut  up"  on  Improving  the  points  at 
Issue  in  the  testimony. 

Dragon  said  a  directive  issued  on  Mar.  13, 
1948,  by  President  Harry  Truman  prohibits 


executive  branch  employes  from  producing 
certain  personnel  papers  for  committees  of 
Congress  unless  they  have  bad  specific  ap- 
proval. 

In  this  case.  Dragon  stated,  Otepka  ad- 
mitted he  delivered  the  documents  to  Sour- 
wlne and  admitted  he  had  not  sought  ReU- 
ly's  approval.  Under  these  conditions. 
Dragon  Indicated,  there  could  be  no  ex- 
tenuating circumstances. 

Dragon  rejected  Otepka's  contention  that 
the  State  Department  bad  condoned  mis- 
conduct and  breaches  of  regulations  of  a 
more  serious  nature. 

Dragon  said  the  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  other  cases  "Is  Immaterial"  to 
the  ruling  In  this  case. 

He  said  actions  In  other  cases  could  be 
taken  Into  account  by  Secretary  Rusk  In  de- 
termining whether  Otepka's  actions  warrant 
dismissal  from  the  department  or  other  dis- 
cipline. 

Regardless  of  Rusk's  ruling,  it  Is  almost 
certain  that  Otepka  will  appeal  the  case  to 
the  federal  courts. 


LET'S  BAN  STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cmisent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remain. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  would  be  an  excellent  time, 
this  week,  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
make  a  public  annoimcement  that  when- 
ever Stokely  Carmlchael  reenters  the 
United  States  he  will  be  prosecuted  for 
sedition. 

Carmlchael's  brand  of  revolutionary 
action  should  not  be  considered  as  the 
work  of  one  man  alone.  He  represents  a 
good  part  of  it  by  himself,  but  others  like 
him  are  an  Important  part  of  America's 
problem  today. 

And  as  long  as  they  are  all  able  to 
flaunt  their  defiance  in  the  face  of  re- 
sponsible Americans  without  any  sign  of 
concern  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
they  all  are  encouraged  to  proceed  with 
their  troublemaklng. 

Prosecution  of  Carmlchael  would  put 
this  group  on  notice  that  there  are  limits 
to  how  far  they  can  be  allowed  to  go  on 
undermining  democracy. 

I  wrote  the  Attorney  General  last  week, 
after  Carmlchael  delivered  a  speech  in 
Paris  calling  for  the  defeat  of  the  United 
States  In  Vietnam  and  Indicating  his  In- 
tention to  return  to  this  country.  I  re- 
ferred to  my  suggestions  of  last  spring 
when  I  first  asked  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  when  Carmlchael  annoimced  in 
Alabama  that  he  was  going  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  the  laws  of  the  Ismd,  and  when 
he  encouraged  young  men  to  refuse  to 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  Attorney  General's  office  said  then 
that  Carmlchael  would  not  be  prosecuted 
because  the  young  firebrand  had  not  gone 
far  enough  to  warrant  any  action  against 
him. 

Since  then  Carmlchael  has  been  in 
Cuba  where  Fidel  Castro  paraded  him  In 
front  of  a  big  conference  of  Communist 
revolutionaries  from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  It  was  like  the  proud  young  stu- 
dent coming  back  to  the  praise  and  fur- 


ther encouragement  from  the  master 
revolutionary. 

Then  Carmlchael  turned  up  In  North 
Vietnam  where  he  associated  himself 
with  the  guerrilla  terrorism  tactics  of  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  And  he  went  to  Algeria  for 
discussions  with  some  of  the  real  master 
revolutionaries. 

Sedition  is  defined  as  the  promotion  of 
discontent  against  the  legal  authority: 
the  encouragement  to  defy  allegiance  so 
as  to  betray  one's  own  coimtry  to  the 
enemy. 

In  my  view  there  are  good  laws  on  the 
books  to  warrant  prosecution  of  Car- 
mlchael for  sedition.  In  my  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  last  week  I  suggested 
that  If  he  feels  new  laws  are  needed  that 
he  recommend  them  to  Congress  so  that 
W3  can  proceed  to  provide  them. 

The  Attorney  General  is  said  to  feel 
that  prosecution  of  Carmlchael  would 
make  a  martyr  of  him  and  so  would  help 
him. 

It  may  be  that  Carmlchael  himself  be- 
lieves that  in  the  role  of  a  martyr  he 
would  be  more  efifective  in  his  revolution- 
ary efforts.  He  enjoys  notoriety. 

But  responsible  people  in  all  comers 
of  America  already  tend  to  reject  Car- 
mlchael, and  need  only  Government  ac- 
tion against  him  to  confirm  their  posi- 
tion. But  more  important  than  that  is 
the  effect  this  action  would  have  on  the 
whole  spectrum  of  revolutionary  and 
semlrevolutlonary  mentality  today. 

The  rights  of  free  speech  and  free  as- 
sembly must  be  protected.  But  they  must 
not  be  abused  to  the  extent  of  treason. 
And  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  today  has  a  very  real 
and  vital  responsibility  to  draw  the  dis- 
tinction. 

The  reason  they  have  this  responsibil- 
ity is  that  serious  efforts  are  being  made 
to  paint  revolution  in  the  colors  of  free 
speech  and  thereby  to  confuse  the  people 
and  paralyze  the  Government. 

Revolutionaries  thrive  on  government 
Inaction.  The  agitators  will  go  just  as 
far  as  they  are  permitted  to  go.  They  de- 
liberately seek  the  kind  of  Government 
paralysis  which  today  exists. 

The  movement  gathers  strength  while 
the  high-powered  lawyers  at  the  Justice 
Department  debate  the  meaning  of  in- 
surrection and  the  first  amendment. 

We  do  need  to  protect  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. But  we  badly  need  executive  branch 
leadership  in  recognizing  major  attempts 
to  sweep  away  our  whole  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  which  stands  to  pro- 
tect those  rights. 

We  badly  need  leadership  in  expos- 
ing the  revolutionaries  and  their  motives 
to  the  people  through  enforcement  of  the 
existing  laws.  And  we  lack  that  leader- 
ship today. 


THE  LATE  DALE  BERTHOUX.  A 
VALIANT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  FINDLEnr.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FINDLBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
draft-card  burners  and  draft  protesters 
getting  the  headlines,  yoa  will  be  com- 
forted, I  know,  to  learn  that  love  of  coun- 
try still  exists.  This  afternoon  at  2:30, 
Sp4c.  Dale  Berthoux,  XJJS.  Army,  one  of 
iiiy  constituents,  will  be  burled  at  Arling- 
ton Cemetery. 

He  is  one  of  the  great  patriots  of  the 
war.  At  the  age  of  31,  having  alrea<^ 
served  his  coimtry  for  2  years  on  active 
duty  and  for  6  years  in  the  Reserves,  this 
young  citizen  volunteered  to  his  selective 
service  board  for  service  again. 

At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  he  was 
an  elected  commissioner  of  the  city  of 
Jerseyvllle.  lU.,  and  profitably  employed 
in  a  sales  position.  Previous  to  that  he 
had  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Democrat- 
News  In  Jerseyvllle.  He  was  married  and 
had  a  fine  home. 

In  short,  he  had  a  comfortable,  happy 
life  in  Jerseyvllle  and  every  material  rea- 
son to  let  others  assume  military  respon- 
sibilities. 

Nevertheless,  he  felt  called  to  serve 
again.  He  wanted  to  serve  in  the  front- 
lines  in  Vletruun.  and  he  did.  He  was  in- 
volved in  the  hard  fighting  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  this  year  when  Hill  875  in 
Vietnam  was  taken  by  XJ3.  forces.  On 
Sunday  evening.  November  26,  near 
Dakto.  he  was  killed  in  action.  At  that 
time  he  was  atUched  to  the  173d  Air- 
borne Dirlaioa. 

His  body  was  brought  to  Washington 
f<w  boriaL  In  the  presence  of  his  widow; 
his  mother,  Mrs.  Paul  Berthoux;  his 
brother,  Dann;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Phil  Shel- 
ton.  and  her  husbtmd;  and  his  widow's 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Johnston, 
all  of  Jerseyvllle;  and  his  brother,  Duane, 
Fairfield,  Calif..  Private  Berthoux  joined 
today  the  great  patriots  of  many  battles 
and  many  wars  at  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Here  is  a  letter  I  received  a  year  ago, 
in  behalf  of  Private  Berthoux,  which  tells 
eloquently  the  motivation  which  led  him 
to  Arlington : 

November  17.  1966. 
Re  Pvt.  Dale  P.  Berthoux,  ITS55487165.  4th 
Pit..  Co.  "B".  ist  Bn.  61st  Inf.,  Port  Car- 
son, Colo.. 
Representative  Paot,  Piwdlbt, 
ConffressiOTial  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Sa:  A»  a  former  precinct  commit- 
teeman and  Secretary  of  the  Jersey  County 
Republican  Central  Committee,  a  former  Ma- 
rine, and  as  Executive  officer  of  the  Jersey 
Savings  and  Loan,  I  am  requesting  your  help 
through  the  Influence  of  your  high  office. 

One  of  my  cloee  friend*  and  a  native  of 
Jersey  County.  Illinois,  now  Pvt.  IXUe  P.  Ber- 
thoux, United  States  Army,  is  a  very  unique 
person  in  a  very  unusual  situation.  Pvt.  Ber- 
thoxut  la  a  very  rare  individual  indeed,  be- 
cause in  my  opinion,  he  is  a  true  patriot. 

Pvt.  Berthoux  on  October  4.  1966,  volun- 
teered for  service  to  his  country  through  the 
local  draft  board  for  service  in  the  United 
States  Army.  This,  as  such,  may  not  seem  to 
you  to  be  unusual  unUl  the  following  facts 
are  pointed  out: 

1.  Pvt.  Berthoux  la  31  years  of  age. 

2.  H«  had  already  completed  his  military 
obligation  by  serving  2  years  of  active  duty 
and  6  years  in  the  reserves. 

3.  He  resigned  his  elected  position  as  one 
of  th«  four  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
JeneyvUle.  Illinois. 

4.  He  resigned  his  position  as  a  salaried 
representative  of  one  ot  th*  larger  photo- 
graphic supply  houses  in  the  Blldwest. 
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5.  Most  Important  of  all,  he  left  behind  a 
wonderful  wife  and  a  beautiful  home. 

6.  He  suffered  from  varied  and  sundry  spec- 
ulations concerning  his  action. 

Knowing  Pvt.  Berthoux  as  I  do  and  from 
my  intimate  conversations  with  him,  his  sole 
purpose  and  his  aim  In  volunteering  his  serv- 
ices is  to  set  an  example  for  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  community,  this  State,  and  this 
Nation.  He  is  (as  many  people  are)  con- 
cerned about  some  of  our  young  men  who: 

1.  Publicly  bum  their  draft  cards. 

2.  Get  married  for  the  sole  purptose  of 
avoiding  service  to  their  country. 

3.  Purposely  get  Into  trouble,  again  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  the  draft. 

He  is  also  very  concerned,  as  many  of  ua 
are,  about  the  growing  attitude  that  patriot- 
Ism  is  i>asse  and  to  be  ridiculed. 

I,  therefore  am  requesting,  because  of  his 
actions  and  the  motives  behind  tbem,  your 
help  in  obtaining  a  waiver  for  him  as  to  his 
age  to  enable  him  to  attend  Army  Flight 
Officers"  Training.  This  young  man,  I  believe, 
should  even  deserve  direct  commissioning  be- 
cause of  the  fine  and  brave  action  he  has 
taken.  I  also  believe  that  his  action  should 
be  made  known  to  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

John  O.  Zimkxsuait. 


DECISION    IN    UNITED    STATES 
AGAINST  ROBEL  A  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  BENNETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  an  Important  decision  today  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court — United 
States  against  Robel.  I  was  dismayed  to 
hear  that  the  Court  has  declared  an 
important  section  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  unconstitutional.  The 
Court  now  tells  us  that  we  cannot  make 
it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  Com- 
munist organization  to  engage  in  any 
employment  in  any  defense  facility.  The 
Court  feels  that  we  have  violated  free- 
dom of  association  by  so  trying  to  curb 
sabotage  and  spying  in  our  defense  facili- 
ties. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been 
patient  with  the  Court  in  the  past, 
although  they  have  had  good  reason  to 
question  its  decisions  which  appear  to 
them  to  go  easy  on  criminals  and  Com- 
munists, but  I  doubt  that  this  decision 
will  be  met  with  the  same  patience. 

To  quote  one  part  of  this  decision, 
written  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the 
Court  says: 

It  is  made  Irrelevant  to  the  statute's  oper- 
ation that  an  Individual  may  be  a  passive 
or  inactive  member  of  a  designated  organi- 
zation, that  he  may  be  unaware  of  the 
organlzaUon's  unlawful  alms,  or  that  he  may 
disagree  with  those  unlawful  alms. 

Communists  know  what  the  aims  of 
their  organization  are,  and  their  mem- 
bership Is  surely  an  affirmation  of  con- 
sent as  well  as  a  method  of  support  for 
those  goals.  They  surely  are  not  unaware 
that  the  aims  of  the  Communist  Party 
are  unlawful  and  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  country.  The  Court  admits 
the  objectives  of  the  Communists  are 
unlawful,  but  it  declares  that  just  be- 


cause one  belongs  to  an  organization 
which  conspires  against  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  does  not  mean  that 
he  agrees  with  its  unlawful  alms.  This 
is  what  the  Court  says  is  guilt  by  associa- 
tion. I  disagree. 

I  have  today  been  in  contact  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  about  what 
needs  to  be  done  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  our  defense  establish- 
ments in  view  of  this  decision.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  Join  me  in  drafting  and 
passing  legislation  by  the  early  part  of 
next  year  to  fill  the  vacuum  left  by  this 
decision.  I  will  shortly  have  a  bill  in  this 
area  in  which  I  would  welcome  cospon- 
sors  In  the  House. 


IMPACT  OP  COPPER  IMPORTS 

Mr.  COJSBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OlSES.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Interpre- 
tation of  the  latest  data  from  BD6A— 
Department  of  Coomierce.  on  the  import 
of  copper  raw  material — ore  concen- 
trated material,  blister,  and  refined 
ctvper — Indicates  the  following:  Where- 
as the  first  quarter  report  of  1966  impor- 
tation of  copper  was  120,000  short  tons, 
the  figure  Increased  to  175,000  short  tons 
in  December  of  1966.  This  shows  an  ac- 
cumulation of  inventory  by  both  domestic 
producer  and  consumer  Industrie*  as  a 
precaution  against  a  possible  strike  and/ 
or  possible  price  increases. 

The  average  Import  of  copper  raw  ma- 
terial in  1966  was  approximately  140.000 
short  tons  per  quarter.  Beginning  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1967,  imports  held  at  the 
140,000  short-ton  level.  However,  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1967  this  figure  In- 
creased to  154,500  short  tons.  The  star- 
tling fact,  however,  is  that  during  Octo- 
ber of  1967  the  import  of  raw  copper  in- 
creased to  60,892  short  tons  and,  when 
projected  on  this  basis  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1967,  it  will  be  180,000  short 
tons,  the  largest  figure  for  these  imparts 
in  the  last  2  years,  "nils  bears  out  charges 
made  by  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  the  unions  that  the 
importation  of  copper  raw  materials  has 
increased  sharply  in  recent  months. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  grave  impact  that  these  Im- 
ports are  having  not  just  on  the  State  of 
Montana  and  the  other  copper-produc- 
ing States,  but  on  our  Nation  and  Its 
economy  as  well.  We  have  discussed  in 
this  body  the  dangers  of  Inflation,  and  I 
have  discussed  my  concern  for  the  em- 
ployees who  have  been  on  strike  agcinst 
the  copper  companies  since  July  15,  a 
total  of  149  days  on  this  December  11. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  its  distinguished  chairman, 
WiLBUH  Mnj.s,  who  has  given  careful 
attention  to  the  subject  of  inflation  and 
the  drain  of  our  gold  reserves  from  the 
impact  of  these  imports.  The  cost  of  these 
imports  has  been  averaging  between  60- 
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65  cents  per  pound,  while  the  domestic 
price  \s  38  cents  per  pound.  This  situa- 
tion has  created  a  drain  on  the  dollar.  It 
is  inflationary,  damaging  to  our  national 
economy,  and  particularly  damaging  to 
the  striking  workers  and  to  the  Industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  for  the  strik- 
ers and  the  fact  that  negotiations  have 
not  been  carried  on  has  prompted  me  to 
write  to  the  President,  urging  him  to  ap- 
point a  special  board  of  inquiry  to  look 
into  the  copper  strike. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
article  by  Robert  Walker  in  the  New 
York  Times.  This  fine  article  points  out 
an  additional  aspect  of  this  situation: 
That  buyers  are  substituting  other 
metals,  when  possible,  because  of  the 
shortage  of  copper.  This,  too,  will  surely 
be  harmful  to  copper  companies  and 
workers  as  well. 

SuBsrrrtnTS  for   Coppek   Oain   OaotrifD 
(By  Robert  Walker) 

"Maybe  you'd  better  forget  about  copper 
and  ship  us  alumlnimi  Instead." 

Reactions  like  this  are  increftsingly  evident 
among  buyers  of  wire,  cable  and  other  prod- 
ucts In  which  copper  and  aluminum  compete 
for  the  market,  industry  sources  observed  In 
recent  weeks. 

The  growing  tendency  to  find  substitutes 
for  copper  Is  only  one  of  several  Ejrmptoms 
of  a  strike  In  domestic  copper  mines,  smelt- 
ers and  refineries  that  began  July  IS.  closing 
about  90  per  cent  of  American  capacity. 

In  addition,  prices  for  foreign  copper  have 
risen,  driving  the  prices  of  brass-miU  prod- 
ucts higher.  Many  oopper-and-brass  fabri- 
cating operations — not  themselves  struck — 
tiave  nevertheless  been  forced  to  shut  down 
for  lack  of  raw  materials. 

NO  settu:ment  seen 

A  settlement  of  the  19-week  strike  was 
nowhere  in  sight  last  wecS.  The  United 
Steelworkers — bargaining  for  Its  own  mem- 
bers and  those  of  several  other  unions  In 
the  copper  industry — and  the  major  copper 
producers  were  reported  to  be  far  apart  on 
two  basic  issues. 

One  was  wages,  and  the  other — probably 
desUned  to  be  more  troublesome — was  a 
union  demand  for  company-wide  bargaining 
with  each  of  the  producers.  Traditionally, 
copper  settlements  have  been  reached  mine 
by  mine  and  smelter  by  smelter. 

Company  spokesmen  charged  that  the 
eventual  aim  of  the  Steelworkers  was  to 
achieve  simultaneous  contract  expiration 
dates  at  all  the  facilities  of  each  company, 
enabling  the  union  finally  to  bargain  for 
one  contract  with  the  whole  industry  under 
the  threat  of  a  blanket,  national  strike. 

Spokesmen  for  the  copper  producers  last 
week  discounted  reports  from  Washington 
that  the  Administration  would  move  for  an 
Injunction  to  halt  the  strike  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

PHICE    INCREASES 

"Let's  face  It."  one  copper  executive  ob- 
served, "the  strike  is  not  yet  a  poUUcal 
problem.  Most  of  the  general  public  doesn't 
even  know  it's  on." 

The  copper  producers  were  painfully 
aware  it  was  on.  They  estimated  last  week 
that  the  loss  in  production  so  far  had  been. 
600,000  tons. 

Production  In  October  was  a  trickle  of 
1.868  tons  from  United  States  mines,  while 
39,490  tons  were  refined  and  about  75,000 
tons  were  shipped. 

The  difference  between  mine  output  and 
consiunptlon  has  been  made  up  partly  by 
mill  and  consumer  Inventories — evidently 
much  larger  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
than  almtut  anyone  had  imagined — and 
partly  by  scrap  supplies  and  foreign  sources. 
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The  American  producer  price — ^tbe  lowest 
In  the  world  at  88  cents  a  pound — was  some- 
thing of  a  jcriu.  This  is  the  price  at  which 
United  States  copper  companies  sell  domes- 
tically mined  metal  to  favored  customers. 

However,  there  was  pr8u:tlcally  no  mined 
metal.  As  a  result  brass  mills  bad  Imposed 
a  series  of  price  Increases  that  brought  the 
level  for  copper  content  in  such  products 
as  plumbing  fixtures  to  about  60  cents  a 
pound. 

In  a  series  of  moves  last  week,  Canadian 
copper  producers  raised  their  prices  from 
47  >4  cents  a  pound  to  51  cents  a  pound  In 
Canadian  funds. 

The  price  on  the  London  Metal  Ex- 
change— the  so-called  world  price — ^was  dis- 
torted by  the  devaluation  of  the  pound.  It 
was  hovering  around  61  cents  a  pound,  down 
from  62  cents  before  the  pound  was  cut  from 
$2.80  in  United  States  funos  to  $2.40. 

And  even  If  the  strike  ended  tomorrow — 
which  It  won't — producers  and  consumers 
would  be  in  trouble.  The  Barth  Smelting 
Corporation,  a  Newark  processor,  commented 
in  a  market  letter  last  week : 

"Considerable  problems  will  arise  when 
United  States  producers'  copper  does  again 
become  available.  There  will  be  such  a  huge 
backlog  of  defense-rated  orders  laying  claim 
to  it  that  civlllcn  consumers  would  not  get 
copper  for  a  long  time,  unless  present  regu- 
lations were  changed. 

"Defense  set-asldes  [the  proportion  that 
producers  must  hold  for  defense  orders]  are 
still  at  26  per  cent. 

"The  Government  may  find  it  necessary 
to  Increase  this  percentage  or  stretch  out 
the  period  for  replacement  of  copper  used 
from  their  Inventories  by  defense  contrac- 
tors, to  Insure  a  f.ow  of  copper  for  defense 
and  civilian  producers  alike. 

"Without  such  change,  non-defense  con- 
sumers would  be  forced  into  the  open  mar- 
ket to  secure  their  copper,  which  would  push 
these  outside  prices  even  higher." 


MONTANANS  AND  JOB  CORPS 
SHARE  THANKSGIVINa 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
Thanksgiving  proclamation,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Hon- 
orable Tim  Babcock.  asked  his  fellow 
Montanans  as  they  celebrate  a  holiday 
from  work  and  enjoy  a  bounteous  meal, 
to  open  their  hearts  to  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
among  those  "less  fortunate  neighbors, 
who  never  have  known  ThEUiksgiving  in 
a  home  and  who  would  count  as  one  of 
the  most  cherished  experiences  of  their 
lives,  the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  joys 
of  a  Montana  family  Thanksgiving  gath- 
ering," were  the  enrollees  of  the  Federal 
Job  Corps  centers.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  know  that  these  yoimgsters, 
who  have  been  forgotten  for  so  long,  are 
being  forgotten  no  more.  I  Include  Gov- 
ernor Babcock's  proclamation  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

Pbocuuaation 

Whereas,  it  has  been  traditional,  since 
Tbanksg^iving  was  celebrated  in  Plymouth 
Colony  m  1631,  for  Americans  to  set  aside 
one  special  day  each  year  to  give  thanks  for 
the  blessings  afforded  them  by  an  Almighty 
Being;  and 


Whereas,  the  major  religions  faiths  Join 
together  at  Thanksgiving  in  a  united  i^)peal 
for  aid  to  the  unfortunate,  asking  all  Amer- 
icans to  share  In  accordance  with  their  abil- 
ity: and 

Whereas,  Thanksgiving  is  a  warm  and  hap- 
py occasion,  a  time  when  all  of  us  as  Individ- 
uals and  families  can  demonstrate  to  our  own 
inner  satisfaction  ttiat  we  are  Indeed  good 
neighbors,  concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  men  and  truly  deslroxis  of  helping 
those  who  are  less  fortunate  than  we;   and 

Whereas,  there  are  those  among  us — in  our 
state  rehabilitation  centers,  in  the  Job  Corps 
camps,  tn  orphanages  and  other  institutions 
— who  never  have  knoion  Thanksgiving  in  a 
home  and  who  would  count  as  one  o/  the 
most  cherished  experiences  of  their  lives  the 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  joys  of  a  Montana 
family  Thanksgiving  gathering;  and 

Whereas,  this  traditional  American  holiday 
is  a  time  for  prayer  for  our  men  in  Vietnam 
and  our  service  personnel  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  globe;  a  time  for  earnest  reflection 
on  the  basic  principles  which  have  made 
America  the  greatest  nation  ever  to  exist  In 
the  history  of  the  world;  and  a  time  for  giving 
thanks  for  national  loyalty,  patriotism  and 
belief  in  the  Ideals  of  freedom;  and 

Whereas,  in  praying  for  peace.  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  display  and  honor  our  cotin- 
try'B  flag  on  the  occasion  of  Thanksgiving; 

Now  therefore.  By  the  power  vested  In  me, 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Montana,  I,  Tim 
Babcock,  proclaim:  Thursday,  the  23rd  day 
of  Novemlier,  1967,  as  Thanksgiving  Day  In 
Montana,  and  ask  Montanans,  as  they  cele- 
brate a  holiday  from  work  and  enjoy  a  boun- 
teous meal,  to  Implore  the  Almighty  for  the 
safety  and  strength  of  our  fighting  men,  to 
open  their  hearts  to  Uielr  less  fortunate 
neighbors  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  meaning 
of  Thanksgiving,  and  to  give  prayerful  thanks 
for  the  many  wonderful  blessings  which  are 
theirs. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Montana  to  be  affixed.  Done  at  the  City  of 
Helena,  the  Capital,  this  20th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Tnc  Babcock. 
Governor  of  Montana. 

Attest: 

Prank  Mttbkat, 
Secretary  of  State. 


NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  OP  UPPER 
VOLTA 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  myself  personally  as  well  as  for  the 
Subcommittee  on  Africa  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  I  congratulate  the 
citizens  of  Upper  Volta  on  the  occasion 
of  their  national  holiday. 

Upper  Volta  became  independent  in 
I960  and,  while  small  In  territory.  Its  stra- 
tegic position  in  western  Africa  makes  It 
a  keystone  In  any  grouping  of  west  Afri- 
can states. 

Upper  Volta  has  primarily  an  agricul- 
tural economy  and  its  Industry,  which  is 
Just  getting  started,  does  not  yet  con- 
tribute much  to  Upper  Volta's  gross  na- 
tional product.  An  overriding  objective  Is 
improvement  of  economic  conditions  and 
studies  are  being  made  in  tulvanced  tech- 
niques in  agrici^ture  and  stock  raising  so 
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vital  to  her  economy.  This  Nation  has 
consistently  maintained  a  moderate  for- 
eign policy  and  has  shunned  involve- 
ment in  cold  war  issues. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to 
maintain  most  cordial  relations  with  Up- 
per Volta  and  is  sympathetic  to  her  poli- 
cies in  the  field  of  foreign  relations  and 
to  its  program  for  economic  improve- 
ment. 

I  extend  the  best  wishes  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  to  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  the  Chief  of  State,  President 
Sangoule  Lamizana,  and  to  the  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States  from  Upper 
Volta,  His  Excellency  Paul  Rouamba. 


FRENCH-AMERICAN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Button]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUTTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
recent  attack  on  the  American  dollar  by 
General  de  Gaulle  should  not  go  unan- 
swered. Once  again  the  general  has 
shown  a  very  materialistic  view  of  world 
problems.  His  past  remarks  which  sug- 
gest an  anti-Semitic  approach,  his 
backing  of  the  Soviet  Union's  stand  in 
the  Middle  East,  his  encroachment  in 
Canadian  domestic  affairs,  his  obstinacy 
r^arding  British  entrance  in  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  his  rebuff  of  NATO,  all 
smack  of  opportunism  and  an  extremely 
narrow-minded  view  of  political  and  so- 
ciological matters. 

These  and  other  provocations  by  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle  have  prompted  a  number 
of  Members  of  this  House  to  suggest  that 
various  economic  and  political  sanctions 
be  levied  aigainst  France  to  demonstrate 
to  De  Gaulle  the  seriousness  of  his  ac- 
tions. It  has  been  urged  that  the  United 
States  make  it  difBcult  on  the  De  Gaulle 
government  in  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing ways:  First,  to  freeze  French  assets 
in  the  United  States,  unless  payment  of 
our  World  War  I  debt  begins  immediate- 
ly; second,  place  an  embargo  on  imports 
to  France;  third,  place  US.  wheat  on 
the  world  market,  which  is  France's 
largest  export;  fourth,  only  give  De 
Gaulle  credit  in  our  future  aid  assist- 
ance on  the  debt  France  owes  us;  and, 
fifth,  appeal  to  American  biisiness  and 
travelers  to  bypass  France  while  doing 
business  or  visiting  Europe. 

While  these  and  other  economic  levers 
could  be  applied  to  show  De  Gaulle  that 
his  actions  in  the  political  and  economic 
world  are  not  taken  lightly  by  the  United 
States — and  might  well  be  necessary  to 
protect  our  own  Interest — it  would  be  a 
tragic  break  in  the  relationship  between 
two  nations  who  have  known  greatness 
as  friends. 

A  long  series  of  events  have  bound  to- 
gether our  two  nations  separated  by  a 
wide  ocean,  but  linked  in  their  past  to 
the  modem  world.  Our  two  nations  have 
fought  on  the  same  side  in  four  wars 
during  a  span  of  the  last  189  years.  Each 
has  been  delivered  from  the  foreign  rule 


of  another  by  the  other's  friendship  and 
courage.  Our  two  revolutions  helped  de- 
fine the  meaning  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom which  are  so  much  contested  in  the 
world  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  present  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  lead  to  dividing 
the  heritage  of  our  past  and  curtailing 
the  cooperation  of  our  future  achieve- 
ment, only  General  de  Gaulle  can  be  held 
answerable. 

We  have  shown  that  we  believe  in  a 
steadily  Increasing  and  growing  Europe, 
a  powerful  Europe.  We  have  during  the 
course  of  the  last  19  years  put  well  over 
$50  billion  worth  of  assistance  In  re- 
building Europe,  Including  France.  We 
have  supported  strongly  the  Common 
Market,  and  the  other  efforts  to  provide  a 
more  unified  Europe,  which  permits  Eu- 
rope to  speak  with  a  stronger  voice,  to 
accept  greater  responsibilities  and  great- 
er burdens,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage 
of  greater  opportimities. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  a  serious  blow  to 
Europe  and  us,  if  a  division  between  the 
Atlantic  community,  a  division  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  were  al- 
lowed to  take  place.  It  must  not  take 
place.  If  it  were  to  take  place,  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  would  be  dangerously  threatened. 

All  of  us  hope,  I  am  sure,  that  close  co- 
operation on  military  matters,  on  eco- 
nomic matters,  on  political  matters,  will 
continue  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic; 
however,  the  General,  I  feel,  continually 
impairs  this  cooperative  spirit  by  his 
presently  held  views. 

I  know  economic  sanctions  would  have 
a  serious  effect  on  the  De  Gaulle  govern- 
ment, but  resorting  to  siMh  measures 
would  hurt  the  French  peofHe  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  apply  some  or  all  of  the 
aforementioned  economic  sanctions,  but 
in  any  case,  I  feel  all  Members  of  this 
House  should  give  careful  consideration 
and  attention  to  the  future  of  French- 
American   relations. 


NEW  APPROACH 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Harvey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  Introduced  legislation  on  a  prob- 
lem—displacing older  persons  from  their 
homes  because  of  urban  renewal  needs — 
that  has  been,  is,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  be  prevalent  in  practically  all 
our  major  communities  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Briefly,  this  legislation  would  amend 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize 
loans  to  assist  older  persons  who  have 
been  ordered  to  leave  ttieir  homes  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  resettle  in  com- 
parable homes  free  of  additional  debt. 

As  we  know,  the  greatest  hardship 
faced  by  older  persons  who  are  displaced 
is  the  fact  that  they  do  not  possess  the 
financial  means  to  acquire  new  homes. 


Further,  because  many  of  them  are  re- 
tirees with  only  limited  income  and  as- 
sets, they  simply  ctmnot  qualify  for  loans 
through  regular  financial  Institutions. 
This  legislation's  principal  purpose  is  to 
assist  these  people  in  eliminating  the 
uniquely  severe  hardship  which  urban 
renewal  projects  often  impose  by  displac- 
ing them  from  their  homes  at  a  time  in 
life  when  mortgage  financing  for  suit- 
able homes  is  not  available  to  them. 

This,  then,  is  the  thrust  of  the  legis- 
lation— to  ease  both  the  hardship  and 
heartache  that  progress  often  imposes 
on  those  less  able  to  endure  it.  I  recog- 
nize that  we  have  existing  Federal  pro- 
grams to  help  the  elderly.  These  can  be 
found  in  both  public  housing  and  pri- 
vate rental  housing.  But  the  additional 
assistance  that  my  bill  provides  would  al- 
low these  Individuals  to  maintain  home- 
ownership  and  to  do  so  in  an  area  of 
their  choice.  Homeownership  Is  a  deeply 
rooted  American  trait  and  desire.  It 
should  be  encouraged.  But,  equally  im- 
portant, our  elderly  citizens  should  not 
be  penalized  by  Government  programs 
such  as  urban  renewal. 

The  assistance  furnished  under  this 
legislation  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy 
or  grant,  but  rather  a  loan.  No  such  loan 
could  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Deiiartment  of  Housing  and  Urbtm  De- 
velopment unless  he  found  that  the  prop- 
erty to  be  purchased  is  economically 
sound.  Further,  loans  would  bear  an  in- 
terest rate  which  would  be  fixed  by  the 
Secretary  and  would  be  repayable  in  a 
lump  sum,  including  both  principal  and 
interest,  from  the  borrower's  estate  after 
his  death.  This  legislation  would  apply 
to  an  individual  or  head  of  a  family  at 
least  55  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  dis- 
placement. 

Furthermore,  if  the  sum  received  by 
the  borrower  from  the  sale  of  the  home 
from  which  he  was  displaced,  together 
with  his  other  assets,  if  any,  is  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  he  and  his  family 
will  reasonably  need  for  future  living  ex- 
penses other  than  housing,  the  Secretary 
may  require  that  part  or  all  of  such  sum 
be  applied  to  the  purchase  price  of  the 
new  home  and  the  amount  of  the  loan 
would  be  reduced  accordingly. 

The  legislation  also  states  that  if  the 
borrower  dies,  leaving  a  surviving  spouse, 
the  Secretary  may  waive  repayment  of 
part  or  all  of  the  amount  otherwise  due 
with  respect  to  the  loan  from  the  bor- 
rower's estate,  with  provision  for  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  remaining  due  to 
be  made  ^istead  from  the  estate  of  the 
surviving  spouse. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  details  of 
this  legislation.  Undoubtedly,  it  can  be 
refined  and  improved.  I  hope  it  is.  But, 
more  Importantly,  I  hope  that  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  90th  Congress  will 
take  some  afQrmative  action  on  this  type 
of  legislation  next  year. 
H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  loans  to  assist  older 
persons  who  have  been  displaced  from  their 
homes  by  urban  renewal  projects  to  pur- 
chase comparable  homes,  free  of  additional 
debt 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreatntativea  of  the  United  States  of 
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jimerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  I 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"LOAKS     TO      ASSIST     DISVLACHt      OLJ>Bl      ROICK- 
OWNEKS   IN    FUmCUABUta    HEW    HOMES 

"SBC.  118.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  assist  in  eliminating  the  uniquely 
severe  hardship  upon  older  persons  which 
urban  renewal  projects,  by  displacing  them 
from  their  homes  at  a  time  in  life  when 
mortgage  financing  for  stiltable  new  homes  is 
not  available  to  them,  often  Imposes. 
"(b)  In  any  case  where — 
"(1)  an  individual  or  family  owns  and  oc- 
cupies a  1-,  a-,  8-,  or  4-ramily  residence  In 
an  urban  renewal  area; 

"(2)  such  individual  or  family  is  displaced 
from  such  area  (within  the  meaning  given 
tlie  term  'displaced'  for  purposes  of  section 
114(a) )  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  such  Individual,  or  the  head  of  such 
family,  is  at  least  55  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  displacement  or  reaches  55  years  of  age 
within  6  months  thereafter, 
the  Secretary  may  make  a  loan  to  such  In- 
dividual or  family,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
pay  the  fuU  purchase  price  of  a  new  home 
providing  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  living 
accommodations  substantially  comparable  to 
the  accommodations  provided  by  the  resi- 
dence from  which  the  displacement  occurred 
(and  in  any  location  selected  by  the  bor- 
rower) together  with  closing  costs  and  re- 
lated expenses.  No  loan  shall  be  made  under 
this  section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  property  to  be  purchased  (without  re- 
gard to  the  borrower's  abUlty  to  repay)  la 
economically  sound. 

"(c)  Any  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate,  not  more  than 
—  per  centum  per  annum,  which  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
stiall  be  repayable  in  a  lump  sum  (including 
both  principal  and  Interest)  from  the  bor- 
rower's estate  after  his  death. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section — 

"(1)  if  the  sum  received  by  the  borrower 
from  the  sale  of  the  home  from  which  he  was 
displaced  (together  with  his  other  assets,  If 
any)  is  In  excess  of  the  amount  which  he 
(and  his  family)  will  reasonably  need  for  fu- 
ture living  expenses  other  than  housing,  the 
Secretary  may  require  that  part  or  all  of  such 
sum  (up  to  the  amount  of  such  excess)  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  new 
home,  and  the  amount  of  the  loan  under  this 
section  shall  be  reduced  accordingly; 

"(2)  if  the  borrower  was  malclng  regular 
mortgage  pa3rments  with  respect  to  the  home 
from  which  he  was  displaced,  the  Secretary 
may  require  that  he  make  periodic  payments 
of  principal  or  interest  or  both  (not  exceed- 
ing the  amount  of  such  regular  mortgage 
payments)  with  respect  to  his  loan  under  this 
section;  and 

"(3)  if  the  borrower  dies  leaving  a  surviv- 
ing spouse,  the  Secretary  may  waive  repay- 
ment of  part  or  all  of  the  amount  otherwise 
due  with  respect  to  the  loan  from  the  bor- 
rower's estate,  with  provision  for  repayment 
of  the  amount  remaining  due  to  be  made 
instead  from  the  estate  of  the  surviving 
spouse. 

"(e)(1)  Loans  made  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  loans  made  or  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  title  for  any 
of  the  other  purposes  of  this  title  except 
section  106(c). 

"(2)  No  Individual  or  family  receiving  a 
loan  under  this  section  shall  be  entitled  to 
any  payment  under  section  114(c)  (2)  with 
respect  to  the  same  displacement. 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  which 
shall  constitute  a  revolving  fund,  separate 
and   distinct   from   any   ottier   sums   made 


available  under  this  title,  to  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  In  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulationa  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  imposing 
such  additional  terms,  conditions,  and  re- 
quirements as  may  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  protect  against  the  loss  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  con- 
sistent with  the  purpose  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a) ." 


CHEAP  FOOD  MAKES  HUNGRY 
PEOPLE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recced  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objectk>n. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  is  called  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  because  of  the  point  of 
view  expressed  herein.  Monsignor 
O'Rourke  states  that  the  supply-demand 
theory  on  farm  products  eventually  leads 
to  hunger  and  urges  the  rejection  of  this 
economic  theory. 

The  article  was  recently  carried  in  the 
Farm  Tempo,  U.S.A.,  printed  at  Cla- 
rinda,  Iowa,  and  widely  circulated  among 
the  breadbasket  of  the  Nation. 

Cheap  Togo  Makes  Hunobt  People 
(By  Msgr.  Edward  W.  O'Rourke) 

Ever  since  the  Industrial  revolution,  the 
non-farm  peoples  of  the  world  have  manipu- 
lated prices  and  trade  to  make  food  cheap. 
In  most  Instances  they  have  been  successful. 
Consistently  during  the  past  20  years,  farm- 
ers In  the  United  States  and  other  developed 
nations  have  received  much  lower  returns 
for  their  capital,  labor  and  management  than 
have  persons  in  other  industries  and  pro- 
fessions. Presently  In  the  United  States,  con- 
sumers pay  only  18.2  per  cent  of  their  Income 
for  food. 

Most  city  people  feel  that  this  situation  is 
to  their  advantage.  However,  in  the  long  run 
such  a  policy  always  leads  to  widespread 
hunger.  The  reason  is  obvious — low  farm  in- 
come eventually  causes  farmers  to  deplete 
their  capital  resources,  it  cralns  away  from 
agriculture  the  most  capable  young  farmers, 
and  it  undermines  the  family  farm  system 
which  is  the  world's  most  dependable  food 
producing  system. 

Communist  nations  have  made  the  same 
mistake.  Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist revolution  in  Russia,  Communistic  na- 
tions have  been  dominated  by  industrialists. 
Limited  capital  resources  and  low  prices  have 
been  forced  upon  farmers.  As  a  result,  hunger 
has  stalked  the  Communistic  nations  year 
after  year. 

Apparently,  Russia  has  learned  from  her 
mistake.  Recently  a  new  policy  was  adopted 
In  Russia,  extending  much  more  capital  re- 
sources to  farmers  and  giving  them  more 
independence.  The  large  1966  Russian  wheat 
crop  is  an  indication  of  the  results. 

To  most  Americans  hunger  seems  remote 
and  unimportant.  However,  hunger  is  an  is- 
sue with  us  today.  Our  so-called  surpluses 
have  nearly  disappeared.  We  have  lees  than 
adequate  reserves  of  wheat,  milk,  soy  beans, 
meat  and  feed  grains. 

Already  we  are  failing  to  meet  our  food 
sharing  commitments  in  the  developing  na- 
tions. If  present  trends  continue,  we  shall 
eventually  lack  the  food  required  by  our  own 
people. 

In  our  perennial  policy  of  cheap  food  we 


have  created  an  ecocLomlc  system  In  which 
the  farmer  dare  not  build  up  a  food  reserve 
adequate  to  meet  domestic  and  foreign  needs. 
This  winter,  with  the  lowest  stock  of  wheat 
In  recent  years,  the  very  mention  of  Increased 
1967  wheat  acreage  drove  down  the  price  of 
wheat  35^  per  bushel. 

Radical  changes  n:.ust  be  made  In  our  econ- 
omy If  we  wish  to  set  farmers  free  to  pro- 
duce the  food  needed  to  prevent  hunger  at 
home  and  abroad.  First,  we  must  admit  that 
the  principle  of  supply  and  demand  does  not 
work  in  agriculture. 

For  years  supply-demand  economists  told 
va  that  the  reason  farm  prices  were  low  was 
because  we  were  producing  too  much.  Now 
when  we  are  not  producing  enough,  prices 
lag  behind  those  of  other  industries  at  about 
the  same  rate. 

Moreover,  the  supply-demand  theory  leads 
eventually  to  hunger.  According  to  It  the  only 
way  fanners  can  hope  to  get  a  fair  price  Is 
by  reducing  production.  Hence,  the  economic 
stability  of  the  agricultural  profession  and 
the  food  needs  of  the  world  are  pitted  against 
one  another.  It  is  time  to  reject  this  theory. 

There  is  another,  better  way  to  determine 
farm  prices,  namely  through  bargaining  by 
producers  and  buyers.  This  would  eventually 
bring  about  fair  prices,  reasonable  food  prices 
and  abundance  for  aU. 

We  have  played  the  cheap-food  game  long 
enough.  The  stakes  are  too  high  to  tolerate 
it  any  longer.  Farmers  miist  unite  with  fel- 
low food  producers  and  bargain  at  the  market 
place  for  fair  prices. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  ON  CENSUS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McDon/uj)]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentiemjui  from 
Pennsylvsmla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mcdonald  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  prospect  that  the  1970  census  may 
ask  totally  urmecessary  personal  ques- 
tions which  invade  right  of  privacy  under 
the  threat  of  fine  or  jailing.  Because  of 
this,  I  am  Introduciiig  legislation  that 
would  limit  to  seven  categories  those 
questions  requiring  mandatory  answers. 
Under  this  legislation,  questions  of  a 
more  personal  nature  could  be  answered 
by  the  resident  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

As  the  director  of  the  1960  census  In 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  I  became  acutely 
aware  of  the  drift  in  census-taking  away 
from  the  basic  idea  behind  the  decen- 
nial count — which  was  to  provide  an  ac- 
curate population  count  of  congressional 
districts  for  the  purpose  of  redistricting 
to  assure  equitable  representation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

After  reading  sample  questions  sug- 
gested for  the  1970  census,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  do  what  I  can  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  m%  constituents  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large.  I  am  therefore  introducing 
a  bill  limiting  the  scope  of  questions  In 
the  1970  .census  to  matter  within  the 
categories  of  name  and  address,  relation- 
ship to  head  of  household,  sex,  date  of 
birth,  race  or  color,  marital  status  and 
visitors  in  home  at  the  time  of  the  census. 

I  hope  early  action  will  be  taken  on 
this  matter  to  assuire  protection  of  the 
privacy  of  our  citizens  during  the  1970 
census. 
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HJt.  14361 
A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  13.  TTnlt«d  StotM  Code, 
to  limit  the  categories  of  questlona  required 
to  be  answered  under  penalty  of  law  In  the 
decennial  censuses  of  population,  unem- 
ployment, and  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  n  of  chapter  5  of  UUe  13,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  secUon  141  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"i  141  A.  Limitation   on   categories  of   Infor- 
mation required  under  penalty  of 
law  in  certain  censuses 
"(a)   In  the  conduct  of  any  census  under 
section  141  of  this  title,  information  required 
to  be  furnished  under  penalty  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  221  of  this  UUe  shaU  include 
only  matter  within  the  following  categories: 
"(I)   name  and  address; 
"(2)   relaUonsbip  to  head  of  iMusebold: 
"(3)  sex: 

"(4)  date  of  birth; 
"(5)   race  or  color; 
"(6)   marital  status;  and 
"(7)   visitors  In  home  at  the  time  of  census. 
"(b)   Refusal  or  neglect  to  furnish  infor- 
mation not  within   the  categories   listed  in 
subsection  (a)   of  this  secUon  In  connection 
with  any  census  conducted  under  section  141 
of  this  title  shall  not  be  an  offense  under 
section  221(a)   of  this  title;  but  nothing  in 
this   section  shall   be  construed  to  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  requesting  any  such  in- 
formation in  connecUon  with  such  census  on 
a  voluntary  basis.". 

lb)  The  table  of  contents  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  5  of  tiUe  13.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  Inserting — 
"141A.  Limitation  on  categories  of  Informa- 
tion reqxilred  under  penalty  oif  law 
In  certain  censuses." 
Immediately  below — 

"141.  PopTilaUon.  unemployment,  and  hous- 
ing.". 
S«c.  2.  Section  221(a)  of  title  13,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a) 
Whoever"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Subject  to  section  141A  of  tbls  title,  who- 
ever". 
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WHAT'S  THE  USE? 

Mr.  WATKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  but  as  an  inter- 
ested and  concerned  citizen,  I  am  out- 
raged by  the  story  of  frustration  in  law 
enforcement  appearing  on  the  front  page 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  Times  of  De- 
cember 10,  1967.  A  reading  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Mr.  Train  will  tempt  many 
citizens  to  say,  "What's  the  use?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  give  up.  We 
must  keep  fighting  crime,  being  firm  and 
swift  and  fair  with  our  administration 
of  justice,  and  help  to  teach  young  people 
that  crime  does  not  pay  and  that  honesty 
and  integrity  bring  with  them  the  reward 
of  respect  as  well  as  self-confidence. 

I  hope  the  Justices  on  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  will  also  take  the  time  to 
read  this  story.  It  is  they  who  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  woeful  deficiencies  in 


public  protection  of  which  Mr.  Train 
complains,  for  it  is  they  who  have  written 
the  decisions  again  and  again  under 
which  law  enforcement  in  the  United 
States  has  been  substantiiOly  handi- 
capped and  the  public  morale  weakened. 
The  answer  under  our  system  must 
come  from  a  revision  of  these  decisions. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  will  happen  soon, 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Krebs'  article  will  help 
in  this  regard: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  10,  1967 J 

P«t7ST»ATIOW     PUIOtTSS     WrTVKSS     TO     THKfT 

(By  Albln  Krebs) 

One  night  last  month  John  Train  saw  a 
man  who  bad  stolen  three  pieces  of  luggage 
from  a  car  parked  on  an  East  Side  street 
trying  to  make  a  getaway  in  a  taxi. 

With  the  help  of  the  cab  driver,  Mr.  Train 
retrieved  the  stolen  luggage.  The  thief  ran 
away. 

Two  nights  later  Mr.  Train  encountered  the 
thief  on  the  street,  hailed  a  police  car  and 
saw  to  It  that  the  man  was  picked  up  and 
taken  to  a  station  house.  Less  than  an  hour 
later  he  saw  the  man  go  free. 

"The  case  was  closed."  Mr.  TVain  said  yes- 
terday, "because  under  the  conditions  the 
police  must  work  now.  they  could  do  nothing. 
They  have  a  rough  time  prosecuting  crimi- 
nals, even  when  they  have  a  witness  wUUne 
to  testify. 

"I  wanted  to  help,  as  I  think  the  average 
citizen  would,  but  the  whole  thing  was  an 
exercise  in  frustration." 

Mr.  Train,  a  39-year-old  partner  In  the 
Investment  firm  of  Train,  Cabot  A  Associates 
and  managing  editor  of  The  Paris  Review,  de- 
tailed. In  tones  of  resignation,  the  frustra- 
tions he — and  the  law — encountered. 

At  about  8  PJ4.  on  Nov.  21,  Mr.  Train,  who 
lives  on  Park  Avenue,  was  walking  on  7l8t 
Street,  between  Third  and  Lexington  Ave- 
nues, when  he  saw  a  man  looking  into  parked 
cars. 

Deciding  he  was  a  car  thief.  Mr.  Train 
telephoned  the  police  from  a  nearby  store 
and  told  them  he  wotUd  wait  for  a  policeman 
on  the  comer  of  71st  and  Lexington. 

When  he  got  to  that  comer  he  saw  the 
suspicious-looking  man  getting  into  a  cab 
with  three  pieces  of  luggage  he  had  not  had 
before.  Mr.  Train  stepped  to  the  driver's  win- 
dow and  said,  "Dont  go,  dont  go."  The  thief 
began  to  shout  at  the  driver,  then  got  out  of 
the  cab  and  ran  east  on  70th  Street,  leaving 
the  luggage  behind. 

Mr.  Train  said  he  and  the  cab  driver  hailed 
a  passing  poUce  safety-patrol  car,  but  the 
policeman  in  It  refused  to  pursue  the  thief, 
saying  he  had  not  been  dispatched  to  the 
scene  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Train's  call  to  the 
police.  Under  police  regulations  the  patrol- 
man was  obligated  to  chase  the  suspect,  un- 
less the  patrolman  had  been  dispatched  on 
an  emergency  call,  such  as  delivering  oxygen 
to  a  patient,  a  police  spokesman  said  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Train  didn't  know  atwut  that,  so  he 
and  the  cab  driver  remained  in  the  street 
with  the  stolen  baggage,  waiting  for  the 
police. 

While  they  waited,  they  watched  another 
thief  break  Into  a  blue  Volkswagen  parked  at 
71st  and  Lexington,  30  feet  from  where  they 
stood,  Mr.  Train  said.  He  picked  up  the  re- 
ceiver on  a  police  telephone  on  a  lampp>ost 
nearby. 

"But  for  several  minutes  there  was  no 
reply,"  he  said.  "I  therefore  went  inside  a 
nearby  liquor  store,  again  called  the  poUce, 
and  explained  that  although  the  first  thief 
had  escaped,  a  second  one  was  now  in  action 
before  my  eyes." 

Mr.  Tram  said  the  cab  driver  had  told  him 
that  the  second  thief  took  a  coat  atyl  a  bag 
out  of  the  Volkswagen  and  ran  north  around 
the  oozncr  of  72d  Street. 


HSUON9  THTKr   DIBAPPXAas 

A  police  car  finally  showed  up  In  answer 
to  his  caU,  Mr.  Train  said,  and  he  suggested 
that  "we  go  after  the  thief." 

They  did,  but  only  after  the  two  patrolmen 
carefuUy  Inspected  the  Volkswagen.  They 
found  no  trace  of  the  second  thief  and  went 
to  the  East  67th  Street  station  house,  where 
Mr.  Train  got  a  receipt  for  the  three  stolen 
bags  he  had  recovered  from  the  first  thief. 

"Two  night  later  I  was  going  home  and 
deliberately  detoured  through  the  area  in  the 
hope  of  spotting  one  of  the  thieves "  Mr 
Train  said. 

"By  luck  I  encountered  the  first  one.  on 
70th  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Ave- 
nues. I  saw  a  police  car.  hailed  it  and  led 
It  a  couple  of  blocks  tmtil  we  overtook  the 
thief.  He  was  frisked  and  asked  for  his  ad- 
dress. One  of  the  patrolmen  told  him  that 
the  address  given  did  not  exist.  We  went  In 
the  police  car  to  the  station." 

There,  Mr.  Train  learned  the  stolen  lug- 
gage had  been  picked  up  by  the  owner,  a 
woman  from  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  who  had  re- 
turned home. 

NO    COMPUkINT    rXLKD 

She  had  not  filed  a  complaint — and  that 
was  lucky  for  the  aUeged  thief,  for,  Mr.  Train 
learned,  the  man  could  not  be  held  only  on 
the  word  of  a  witness.  There  had  to  be  a  com- 
plainant. 

The  man  who  had  been  picked  up  was 
questioned  by  Detective  Ray  Drago.  with  the 
aid  of  Detectives  Robert  kean  and  Walter 
Little  When  one  of  the  detectives  asked  the 
man  If  he  was  stUl  using  drugs,  he  readily 
replied  he  had  stopped  a  month  before. 

The  suspect  contended  he  had  been  re- 
leased from  jaU  the  previous  day,  and  so 
could  not  have  committed  the  crime.  But  a 
check  by  police  with  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection revealed  he  was  not  telling  the  truth. 
The  detectives  then  tried,  unsuccessfully,  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  woman  in  Bethlehem, 
to  »irge  her  to  file  a  complaint. 

Since  no  complainant  was  avaUable,  the 
suspect  was  released.  Under  present  regula- 
tions, which  many  policemen  say  "tie  their 
hands"  when  dealing  with  stispects.  the  ac- 
cused must  be  arraigned  swUtly  or  be  freed. 

TOTDTSC    THK    ACCT7SED 

Mr.  Train  said  he  was  surprised  to  leam 
that  "under  the  actual  circumstances,  the 
police  could  not  compel  the  man  to  give  his 
name  or  address,"  and  that  "if  a  complainant 
comes  forward  later,  the  acctised  can  be  put 
on  the  wanted  list,  but  by  that  time  there  Is 
UtUe  way  of  knowing  who  he  is  or  where  he 
can  be  found." 

"I'm  sadder  to  leam  all  this,  as  a  New 
Yorker."  Mr.  Train  said,  "but  I  guess  I'm  also 
a  Uttle  wiser.  I'd  still  try  to  help  the  poUce 
if  I  witnessed  another  theft." 

The  type  of  crime  Mr.  Train  witnessed 
twice  in  the  same  night,  breaking  into  parked 
cars.  Is  a  common  one  on  New  York  streets. 

According  to  the  police,  in  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year  there  were  20.083  re- 
ported thefts  from  cars  of  property  worth 
more  than  $100.  There  were  341  arrests  on 
such  charges  of  grand  larcency. 

A  total  of  18,946  persons  reported  thefts 
from  cars  of  property  worth  less  than  $100, 
and  272  persons  were  arrested  on  these  petit 
larceny  charges. 


CONGRESSMAN  HORTON  INTRO- 
DUCED SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  RES- 
OLUTION ASKING  UNIFORM  FIRE 
AND  POLICE  EMERGENCY  NUM- 
BER THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION 

Mr.  WATKINS.  B4r.  Speaker,  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Horton]  may  ex- 
tend hlB  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  fire  and 
police  departments  should  have  uniform 
emergency  telephone  numbers  across  the 
country.  This  innovation  would  do  much 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement  and  re- 
duce the  time  that  a  person  must  wait  to 
receive  emergency  aid. 

Many  large  cities  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
and  have  spent  many  millions  of  dollars 
developing  and  installing  complex  com- 
munications systems  that  permit  police 
patrol  cars  to  reach  the  scene  of  an 
emergency  or  crime  within  30  to  60  sec- 
onds after  a  call  for  assistance  is  re- 
ceived at  the  communications  centers. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  have  proven 
the  costs  of  these  communications  cen- 
ters to  be  fully  justified.  Through  im- 
proved police  communications  many 
criminals  who  formerly  would  have 
eluded  capture  are  now  caught  in  the 
act  of  committing  their  crimes  or  fleeing 
the  scene.  In  addition,  police-community 
relations  have  improved  as  residents 
have  gained  increased  respect  for  the 
ability  of  the  police  to  react  to  emer- 
gency situations.  Also,  realizing  that 
their  calls  are  now  more  apt  to  produce 
tangible  results,  citizens  are  increasingly 
willing  to  call  the  police  to  report  sus- 
picious situations. 

Despite  the  dramatic  increase  in  the 
promptness  with  which  emergency  vehi- 
cles can  be  dispatched  once  the  com- 
munications center  has  received  a  call 
for  help,  little  has  been  done  to  reduce 
the  time  lapse  between  the  emergency 
arising  and  a  call  being  received  at  the 
<»mmunications  center.  Frequently  sev- 
eral minutes  may  be  lost  by  a  stranger 
In  the  area  who  does  not  know  which 
agency  to  call  and  thus  must  call  several 
agencies  before  receiving  help.  As  our 
population  becomes  increasingly  mobile 
the  magnitude  of  this  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  increase. 

Additionally,  many  long  time  residents 
of  an  area  become  panicked  in  time  of 
emergency  and  cannot  remember  which 
one  of  the  several  emergency  numbers 
they  know  is  the  appropriate  one  to  dial 
under  the  circumstances.  Most  of  us  do 
not  appreciate  the  multiplicity  of  emer- 
gency telephone  numbers  imtil  we  are 
confronted  by  the  need  to  use  them.  For 
instance,  I  suspect  that  most  of  my  660,- 
000  fellow  residents  of  Monroe  Coimty, 
N.Y.,  would  be  surprised  to  leam  that 
there  are  more  than  40  numbers  In 
Monroe  County  alone  for  reaching  fire 
and  police  departments  and  ambulance 
services. 

The  delays  In  reaching  emergency 
numbers  which  are  caused  by  either 
panic  or  unf  amiliarity  with  the  neighbor- 
hood could  probably  be  eliminated  if  we 
were  to  adopt  uniform,  easy  to  remember 
telephone  numbers  for  reaciilng  police 
and  fire  departments  across  the  country. 
Telephone  technology  Is  already  su£Q- 
ciently  advanced  to  permit  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  a  system.  This  Innova- 
tion would  be  even  more  valuable  If  the 


telephone  system  were  modified  so  that 
pe(vle  could  reach  these  numbers  from 
pay  telephones  without  first  depositing 
10  cents.  Absent  this  additional  modifica- 
tion many  emergency  telephone  calls  will 
continue  to  be  delayed  because  potential 
callers  lack  the  change  necessary  to  ini- 
tiate the  call. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
New  York  Telephone  Co.  is  presently  ex- 
perimenting in  one  area  of  Manhattan 
with  a  procedure  which  permits  callers 
to  reach  certain  emergency  numbers, 
through  an  operator,  without  depositing 
any  money.  I  urge  telephone  systems 
across  the  Nation  to  follow  this  example 
and  adopt  similar  procedures. 

What  is  needed  now  is  increased  pub- 
lic understanding  of  the  critical  prob- 
lems caused  by  this  weak  link  in  our 
emergency  communications  system  and 
an  awareness  of  how  the  weak  link  can 
be  strengthened.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution  and  thus  help  de- 
velop the  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem which  will  prompt  local  govern- 
ments and  the  telephone  industry  to  join 
in  the  development  of  uniform  fire  and 
police  emergency  numbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  before  these  Innova- 
tions are  made,  much  of  the  present 
confusion  could  be  eliminated  if  police 
patrol  cars  were  marked  with  the  police 
emergency  telephone  number.  As  I  am 
sure  many  of  our  colleagues  have 
noticed,  this  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Washington,  D.C..  Police  Department 
and  I  urge  cities  across  the  country  to 
follow  this  excellent  example. 


TOWARD    A    RENEWED    STRATEGY 
OP  ANTICOMMUNISM 

Mr.  WATKn^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Zioir]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  other  "hotspots," 
generated  by  Communist  movements  as 
pressure  points  against  the  defenses  of 
the  free  world,  keep  ever  in  mind  the 
need  for  a  decisive  strategy  of  anti- 
communism  among  freedom -loving  peo- 
ples. 

While  the  United  States  has  been 
quick  to  respond  to  the  brush  fires  of 
conflict  with  the  Communist  adversary, 
our  Government  has  totally  failed  to  de- 
velop a  long-range  policy  of  meeting  the 
Communist  challenge — its  philosophical 
and  ideological  bases  and  the  govern- 
ments which  rest  upon  those  philosophi- 
cal and  ideological  assumptions.  The 
long-range  goals  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
with  respect  to  the  Communist  mensM%  to 
our  freedoms  are  practically  nonexistent, 
compared  to  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
Communist  nations  toward  overcoming 
the  free  world.  This  lack  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  our  foreign  policy  planners 
has  led  our  Nation  from  one  foreign  poli- 
cy blimder  to  another  over  the  past  sev- 
eral decades.  Our  long-range  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Commimist  adversary 


can  most  aptly  be  described  as  no  policy 
at  all. 

Reflecting  an  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems conf  rcmted  by  the  American  who  is 
concerned  over  the  persisting  gains  being 
made  by  the  Communist  governments 
throughout  the  world  and  who  is  con- 
cerned over  how  best  to  make  his  feUow 
countrymen  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Communist  ttireat,  is  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  December  1967  Issue  of 
the  New  Guard,  the  national  publica- 
tion of  Young  Americans  for  Freedom — 
YAP. 

Along  with  over  50  other  Members  of 
Congress,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving 
on  the  national  advisory  board  of  YAF, 
and  I  have  long  been  heartened  by  the 
efforts  YAF  has  been  making,  from  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  the  local  college  chap- 
ters, to  make  our  fellow  citizens  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  Communist  threat. 

The  article  to  wliich  I  refer  is  entitled. 
"Toward  a  Renewed  Strategy  of  Anti- 
Communism."  It  is  an  analysis  at  the 
problems  posed  in  trying  to  be  an  effec- 
tive, soundly-based  anti-Communist, 
from  problems  generated  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  those  arising  frcHn  local 
apathy.  The  article  was  written  for  the 
New  Guard  by  Randal  Cornell  Teague. 
a  member  of  the  national  board  of  di- 
rectors of  YAF  since  1963  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Student  OcHnmittee 
on  Cold  War  Education.  Beginning  in 
January,  Randal  will  leave  his  position 
on  the  minority  staff  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  will  assume 
the  full  time  post  as  director  of  State 
organizations  for  National  YAF. 

Mr.  ^)eaker,  under  imanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  full  text  of  this  worth- 
while article. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  Guard.  December  1987] 

TOWAXD  A  Rkktwxd  Steatbct  ot  Aitn- 

COMMTTNISK 

(By  Randal  Cornell  Teague) 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Board  of 
Directors  of  Yoimg  Americans  for  Freedom, 
I  have  investigated  various  strategies  to  abol- 
ish Communist  organizations,  with  a  view 
toward  determining  what  should  be  the  offi- 
cial position  of  YAF  on  this  question,  and  the 
best  means  to  Implement  that  position. 

Communism  Is  the  most  complex  economic, 
political,  and  social  ideology  yet  bom  of  the 
mind  of  man.  It  cannot  be  easily  understood, 
although  everyone  thmks  he  does  understand 
It.  It  is  easy  for  a  YAF  member  to  get 
wrapped  up  in  the  day-to-day  political  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  but  his  abiding  goal 
should  be  the  study  of  that  which  the  Sharon 
Statement  calls  the  greatest  single  menace  to 
our  freedoms.  An  enthusiastic  anti-Commu- 
nist can  be  effective  only  If  he  fully  under- 
stands the  nature  of  this  enemy.  Learning 
this  nature  should  be  the  immediate  task  of 
all  YAF  members. 

Through  the  years  we  have  strongly  en- 
couraged chapters  to  devote  much  attention 
to  cold  war  education.  Chapters  should  have 
a  standing  committee  on  cold  war  education 
whose  responsibilities  It  should  be  to  firesent 
chapter  and  special  programs  on  the  menace 
of  the  Communist  movement  and  dogma,  to 
obtain  anU-Communist  literature  for  distri- 
bution on  campuses,  and  to  stock  local  U. 
braries  with  sound  anti-Communist  publica- 
tions. Every  chapter  should  have  avaUable  for 
its  members,  friends,  and  inquiring  students 
a  Ubrary  of  anti-Communist  Uterature.  Moat 
of  these  materials  can  be  obtained,  without 
cost  and  merely  by  asking,  from  Congres- 
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sional  committees,  particularly  the  House 
Committee  on  tJn-Amerlcaii  Activities  and 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 

These  materials  should  b«  supplemented 
with  relatively  Inexpensive  paperback  books 
and  related  literature,  much  of  which  Is 
available,  without  cost,  from  antl-Commu- 
nlst  organizations.  Every  college  and  high 
school  chapter  should  have  at  least  one  antl- 
Communlst  study  group,  meeting  at  regular 
intervals,  composed  not  of  the  already  con- 
vinced YAP  members,  but  rather  of  the  un- 
committed political  science,  economics,  gov- 
ernment, and  history  majors.  For  commu- 
nity chapters,  we  recommend  such  study 
groups  for  friends,  neighbors,  and  associates. 
Fllmstrlps,  films,  and  printed  literature  for 
such  groups  are  available  without  cost  or 
at  nominal  rates. 

What  about  the  broader  role  of  the  anti- 
Communist?  Of  the  movement  toward  en- 
hanced cold  war  education?  The  overriding 
question  is:  How  can  we  rid  the  world  of 
the  Communist  movement,  its  parties,  and 
its  Ideological  base? 

If  one  seeks  to  outlaw,  and  thereby  elimi- 
nate, the  CPtJSA,  or  any  other  unquestion- 
ably Communist  organization,  one  would 
make  punishable  the  organization  of  any 
group  with  the  purpose  to  which  the  CFOSA 
or  such  other  organization  are  dedicated,  to 
the  extent  that  those  purposes  are  known, 
or  make  punishable  membership  in  any  such 
organization.  But  recent  decisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts  indicate  that  a  blanket  proscrip- 
tion against  any  membe'shlp  organization  ;s 
contrary  to  the  guarantees  provided  by  the 
XJjS.  Constitution. 

Another  alternative,  then,  is  to  make  pun- 
ishable criminal  acts  committed  by  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Communist  organization.  Since  mere 
membership  in  such  an  organization  does 
not.  In  Itself,  constitute  a  criminal  act.  Con- 
gress must  establish  what  acts  would  be 
prosecutable.  Substantial  evidence  would 
have  to  be  Introduced  into  a  court  of  law 
to  prosecute  each  individual  member  of  such 
an  organization  for  specified  criminal  acts. 

Even  if  legislation  could  be  enacted  which 
would  circumvent  the  objections  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  further  question  is:  would 
such  legislation  in  itself  be  the  best  policy  of 
effectively  abolishing  the  CPTJSA  or  other 
such  organizations?  Needless  to  say,  the  en- 
forcement of  a  statute  to  outlaw  member- 
ship In  an  organization  would  be  difficult,  if 
individual  prosecutions  would  have  to  be 
made  of  all  siispected  CPUS  A  members.  The 
process  would  surely  be  a  slow  one,  and  obvi- 
ously not  a  comprehensive  one. 

P3.I.  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  feels  that 
a  complete  outlawing  of  the  CPTJSA  might 
pose  problems  too  burdensome  to  be  effec- 
tive: (1)  it  would  drive  thie  activities  and 
the  members  of  the  CPTJSA  and  similar  or- 
g^anlzations  further  underground,  making 
the  conspiracy  much  more  difficult  to  coun- 
ter by  the  F3J.  and  other  internal  security 
enforcement  entitles;  (2)  It  would  make 
martyrs  of  the  Communist  leaders;  and  (3) 
It  would  require  the  disclosure  of  actual 
membership,  which  can  be  obtained  before 
a  court  of  law  only  through  the  testimony  of 
informants,  whose  real  identities  are  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  after  many  ye^rs  of 
arduous  labor  in  placing  them  In  the  top 
echelons  of  Communist  organizations. 

Are  those  who  are  actually  carrying  on  the 
most  dangerous  Communist  activity  in 
America  CP  members?  How  about  the  mili- 
tant, pro-Trotsklte,  pro-Bed  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  apparentiy  participated  in  some 
recent  racial  riots?  They  probably  are  not 
members  of  the  CPTJSA,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son, because  the  CPTJSA  is  "too  moderate" 
for  them. 

It  would  be  a  never-ending  task  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  the  ¥S1.,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  put  new  OTganlzatlons  into  the  law 


as  they  are  specifically  outlawed.  Hopefully, 
Congress  would  never  leave  the  final  discre- 
tion of  determining  such  organizations  to 
the  not-so-Communlst-prosecuting  Justice 
Department. 

The  steps  for  Congress  to  take,  and  for 
state  legislatures  and  other  units  of  govern- 
ment to  take  as  well.  Is  to  make  the  com- 
miaaion  of  those  revolutionary  acts  com- 
vtitted  by  Communists  in  the  execution  of 
their  subversive  actitrlties  criminal  actions, 
punishable  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both. 
This  would  be  a  substantial  step  forward  in 
developing  a  workable  strategy  of  combating 
Communist  activities. 

There  are  several  programs  which  TAP 
members  can  support  to  abolish  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Whatever  coiuse  of  ac- 
tion we  piu^ue,  however,  it  must  be  made 
expUcitly  clear  that  our  end  product  will 
be  the  abolition  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
in  the  United  States  and  eventually  through- 
out the  toorld.  I  make  this  comment  because 
the  position  we  adopt  may  not  be  in  total 
accordance  with  the  views  of  other  anU- 
CommuniBt  organizations. 

One  course  of  action  would  be  to  support 
proposals  similar  to  the  Weltner  bill,  despite 
their  legal  deficiencies.  Such  proposals  are 
not  strong  enough,  but  political  realities  be- 
ing what  they  are  on  Capitol  Hill,  they  would 
at  least  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Another  course  of  action  would  be  to  pre- 
pare, and  have  introduced  by  a  sympathetic 
Congressman  or  Senator,  a  bill  outlawing  the 
criminal  activities  of  members  of  the  Com- 
munist conspiracy,  particularly  the  growing 
nimiber  of  violent  revolutionaries,  and  then 
to  work  diligently  for  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

Certainly  the  most  efficacious  coxirse  of  ac- 
tion is  to  undermine  Communist  Ideology. 
This  is  done  by  promoting  the  market  econ- 
omy aid  our  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. We  should  continue  to  do  this,  but 
specifically,  YAP  should  Instigate  a  nation- 
wide campaign,  initially,  to  have  all  state 
legislatures  enact  statutes  requiring  the 
teaching  of  a  coiu'se  on  Communism  in  all 
high  schools  In  the  state.  This  is  the  concept 
upon  which  the  National  Student  Commit- 
tee on  Cold  War  Education  is  based. 

Some  conservatives  who  oppose  tliis  plan 
believe  that  students  may  be  taught  by  a 
compromising  or  Incompetent  instructor.  Of 
course,  there  is  this  danger,  but  if  a  check 
on  the  instructors  Is  needed,  some  type  of 
summer  seminar  training  program,  directed 
by  state  officers  of  public  education  in  con- 
Junction  with  such  organizations  as  the 
American  Security  Coimcll,  for  example, 
could  be  instituted  for  a  "refresher"  program 
on  Communism. 

YAP  state  clialrmen  in  states  with  agree- 
able legislatures  shotild  initiate  the  forma- 
tion of  statewide  cold  war  education  com- 
mittees to  seek  the  enactment  of  a  statutory 
requirement  for  mandatory,  secondary  school 
level  "Americanism  vs.  Conununlsm"  courses. 
Such  courses  have  been  officially  endorsed 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference  and 
have  been  enacted  In  several  states.  The  task 
called  for  here  is  too  g^eat  to  be  done  by 
YAP  alone.  YAP  leaders  should  obtain  the 
assistance  of  leaders  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Jaycees,  Young  Republicans,  Young 
Democrats  where  possible,  the  American  Se- 
ctirity  Council,  the  American  Legion,  V  J.W., 
businessmen's  and  civic  clubs,  educational 
and  political  action  groups,  etc.,  to  form  this 
comnjlttee's  leadership. 

The  state  committee  should  then  be  for- 
mally organized,  consisting  of  the  young 
leadership  from  each  of  the  cooperating  or- 
ganizations. An  advisory  board,  consisting  of 
prominent  political  and  civic  leaders,  educa- 
tors, clergy  and  lay  leaders,  etc.,  shoiild  also 
be  formed.  Names  for  such  state  committees 
could  range  from  something  as  innocuous  as 


the  "Pennsylvania  Committee  for  Improved 
Schools  and  Education"  to  something  as 
specific  as  the  "Illinois  Citizens  Committee 
for  Cold  War  Education." 

Once  the  committee  has  been  organized, 
a  news  conference  announcing  the  formation 
of  the  committee  and  Its  objectives  should 
be  held.  Thorough  information  on  the  con- 
stituency of  the  leadership,  the  advisory 
board,  and  the  purposes  of  the  conunlttee, 
stressing  the  great  need  for  such  programs] 
should  be  distributed  to  all  press  media. 
Frequent  news  releases  should  be  Issued  as 
the  proposal  progresses,  new  members  Join 
the  leadership,  advisory  board;  the  bill  pro- 
gr esses  in  the  legislature;  new  support 
gained;  etc. 

The  conunlttee  leadership  should  then 
take  it  upon  itself  to  convince  the  governor 
of  the  merits  of  Including  a  cold  war  educa- 
tion program  proposal  in  his  next  package 
of  must  bills  to  the  legislature.  If  the  gover- 
nor is  sympathetic,  the  committee  Is  well 
down  the  road.  However,  if  the  governor  Is 
unsympathetic  or  Just  does  not  have  the 
time  to  devote  to  the  proposal,  as  is  oft?n 
the  case,  the  committee  should  then  seek  out 
a  sympathetic  legislator  to  Introduce,  and 
strive  for  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

Of  course,  a  state  legislator  will  probably 
already  be  on  the  advisory  board.  A  "mod- 
erate" shoiild  be  given  this  assignment.  The 
committee  would  then  prepare  appropriate 
materials  for  transmittal  to  all  the  state  leg- 
islators and  other  appropriate  officials,  par- 
ticularly the  state  superintendent  of  public 
Instruction,  asking  for  their  support  of  the 
measure.  The  committee  would  also  Eissume 
the  responsibility  for  doing  all  work  on  be- 
half of  the  sympathetic  legislator  to  get  the 
bill  enacted.  Members  of  the  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  groups  from  which  the  com- 
mittee membership  is  drawn,  if  possible, 
should  appear  before  the  state  legislative 
committee  hearing  the  proposal,  thereby  in- 
dicating the  broad  base  of  support  for  the 
measure. 

Actually,  while  this  is  a  great  undertak- 
ing, it  requires  little  financing.  Conunlttee 
members  would  probably  be  In  a  position  to 
finance  their  own  activities,  and  what  little 
printing  that  needs  to  be  done  probably 
could  be  donflted  by  participating  organiza- 
tions or  members.  Make  sure  that  all  state 
laws  for  lobbying  before  the  legislature  are 
complied  with  fully.  A  great  effort  needs  to 
be  made  in  tills  area,  and  YAP  can  definitely 
find  a  leadership  role  for  Itself  here. 

If  YAP  means  anything  for  the  future  of 
freedom — and  I  feel  it  does,  and  if  freedom 
means  anything  for  the  future  of  nmn — 
and  I  feel  It  does,  then  one  can  see  the 
necessity  for  YAP's  adopting  and  Instltutln;; 
a  renewed  effective  anti-Communist  strategy 
for  the  coming  years. 
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MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE 
RESERVES 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtntTis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]  and  I 
have  jointly  Introduced  a  bill  to  correct 
an  Inequity  In  the  tax  treatment  given 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  reserves. 
The  bill  Is  identical  to  an  amendment 
passed  by  the  Senate  attached  to  a 
House-passed  bill  relating  to  a  different 
subject  matter  which  amendment  was 


deleted  from  one  bill  reported  by  the 
conference. 

In  1960  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Issued  two  relatively  favorable  rulings  to 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  companies. 
These  rulings,  in  effect,  permitted  the 
companies  involved  to  take  deductions, 
as  unearned  premium  reserves,  for  spe- 
cial contingency  reserves  required  by 
State  law  which  in  some  cases  equaled  50 
percent  or  more  of  earned  premiums. 

Subsequently,  the  Service  has  not  ex- 
tended this  favorable  ruling  to  other 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  companies. 
I  believe  it  is  clear  that  the  initial  ruling 
was  a  mistake.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
remove  that  error  and  to  provide  uni- 
form treatment  in  the  futm"e  for  the  two 
mortgage  guaranty  insurance  companies 
which  received  the  favorable  rulings  and 
other  mortgage  guaranty  companies 
which  have  not  received  such  rulings.  It 
Is  expected  that,  if  this  legislation  is 
passed,  the  Treasury  Department  wUl 
withdraw  the  prior  rulings  it  has  passed 
to  the  two  companies  in  the  past. 

Under  the  bill,  deductions  for  addi- 
tions to  a  reserve  for  mortgage  guaranty 
Insurance  losses  required  by  State  law  or 
regulations  will  be  allowed,  but  several 
restrictions  are  imposed  with  respect  to 
this  deduction.  First,  any  amount  added 
to  the  reserve  must  be  restored  to  Income 
at  the  close  of  10  years — rather  than  the 
15  years  as  is  generally  provided  for 
under  State  law  or  regulations. 

Second,  the  deduction  Is  not  allowed 
unless  the  company  uses  the  tax  money 
saved  to  purchase  a  special  issue  of  Fed- 
eral bonds  which  are  non-interest-bear- 
ing, nontransferrable,  and  redeemable 
only  when  the  amounts  added  to  the  re- 
serve are  restored  to  income. 

These  companies  have  a  problem  In 
that  State  law  requires  the  additions  to 
reserves  of  very  large  amounts  of  money 
relative  to  their  premium  income.  Never- 
theless, it  does  not  appear  appropriate  to 
permit,  on  any  permanent  basis,  the  de- 
duction of  amounts  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  what  experience  shows  can  actu- 
ally be  properly  claimed  as  deductions 
for  catastrophe-type  losses  by  these  com- 
panies. For  that  reason,  although  it  per- 
mits the  provision  for  the  deduction  ini- 
tially, the  bill  provides  that  any  tax  sav- 
ings arising  from  the  allowance  of  this 
deduction,  to  the  extent  the  funds  are 
not  actually  used  up  by  catastrophe-type 
losses,  are  to  be  available  for  use  by  the 
Government  rather  than  by  the  com- 
pany. This  Is  the  effect  of  requiring  the 
Investment  of  these  fimds  in  non-inter- 
est-bearing Government  bonds. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  AND  LABOR 
POLICY  IN  DEVELOPING  COUN- 
TRIES: TRADE  NOT  AID 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis!  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  David 
A.  Morse.  Director  General  of  the  Inter- 


national Labor  OfiBce — ILO — is  a  world 
authority  in  the  field  of  international  la- 
bor policy.  In  a  speech  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  October  19,  1966.  Mr. 
Morse  turned  his  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  International 
economic  policy :  how  we  permit  develop- 
ing countries  to  help  themselves  through 
trading  In  world  markets,  rather  than 
simply  relying  on  programs  of  govern- 
ment financial  and  technical  aid  to  pro- 
mote their  development.  Mr.  Morse's 
speech,  entitled  "Labor  Policies  and  the 
Development  of  International  Trade"  is 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  dialog 
in  this  extremely  Important  area. 

Mr.  Morse  bases  his  speech  on  evidence 
that  underdeveloped  countries  are  fall- 
ing increasingly  further  behind  the  de- 
veloped coimtrles  in  terms  of  per  capita 
Income  and  economic  growth,  which  oc- 
curs particularly  because  of  the  slow 
growth  of  their  exports  and  instability  of 
world  prices  for  their  raw  materials.  He 
believes  that  both  public  economic  as- 
sistance— that  is  typical  goverrunent-to- 
government  aid  programs — but  also  pri- 
vate capital  Investment  will  be  far  from 
sufficient  to  finance  economic  develop- 
ment. The  answer,  he  believes,  is  "to  look 
to  Increasing  their  trade  in  foreign  mar- 
kets." Indeed,  this  Is  essential  if  their 
newly  acquired  political  independence  is 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  facade  con- 
cealing their  real  dependence  on  the 
donations  of  the  richer  nations  of  the 
world.  This  continioing  dependence,  he 
believes,  and  the  economic  and  social 
backwardness  of  the  developing  coim- 
trles "constitutes  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  world  peace  and  that  in 
this  sense  at  least,  an  extension  of  world 
trade  could  prove  to  be  a  powerful 
weapon  in  favor  of  peace." 

To  promote  economic  development  and 
peace  requires  lndustrlallzatl<»i.  And 
along  with  industrialization  Mr.  Morse 
believes  that  there  must  also  come  social 
and  labor  policies  to  support  indtistrial- 
Izatlon  measures.  Mr.  Morse  says — 

It  is  only  recenUy  that  governments  .  .  . 
have  begun  to  realize  that  a  well  conceived 
social  policy  is  not  merely  a  luxiiry,  not 
merely  a  burden  on  the  economy;  It  should 
be  seen  as  an  investment  in  human  capital, 
the  returns  of  which  are  qiUte  as  valuable  for 
the  economy  as  investment  in  physical 
capital. 

In  SO  doing  Mr.  Morse  believes,  and  I 
agree,  that — 

One  cannot  exi>ect  labor  relations  in  the 
developing  countries  to  be  exact  reflections 
of  procedures  in  the  United  States  or  Western 
Europe. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  developing 
countries  to  devise  wage  and  social  secu- 
rity policies,  regulations  governing  hours 
of  work,  and  other  labor  policies  which 
do  not  bvu-den  the  developing  economy 
with  excessive  labor  costs  but  wtilch  con- 
tribute to  more  equitable  distribution  of 
Income,  based  upon  proper  compensation 
for  work  performed.  This  provides  ade- 
quate incentive  for  social  mobility,  and 
the  economic  base  of  consumer  demand 
on  which  to  build  a  diversified  industrial 
economy  and  higher  rates  of  per  capita 
income. 

Now  all  of  this  seems  to  depend  on  the 
developing  coimtrles  finding  markets  for 


their  exports.  Mr.  Morse's  opinion  is  that 
"there  Is  no  immediate  danger  of  world 
markets  being  swamped  by  a  wide  range 
of  manufactured  products  from  develop- 
ing countries."  He  believes  that  the  in- 
dustrialized countries  would  themselves 
have  much  economically  and  socially  to 
gain  from  a  new  International  division  of 
labor,  implemented  with  the  assistance  of 
policies  that  first,  utilize  the  opportunity 
to  swap  jobs  in  less  productive  industries 
fOi.'  new  jobs  in  industries  with  advanced 
technology;  and  second,  insure  that  those 
who  do  not  share  in  this  advantage  di- 
rectly will  not  lose  through  such  a  devel- 
opment and  therefore  not  oppose  it. 
Finally,  Mr.  Morse  believes  that  such  a 
"progressive  labor  policy"  should  be  ac- 
companied by  policies  to  avoid  sharp  dis- 
ruption of  labor  in  established  industries, 
and  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  Govern- 
ment to  encourage  the  development  of 
adequate  programs  including,  if  neces- 
sary Government  programs,  such  as  the 
American  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962  which  he  cites,  to 
cope  with  problems  of  adjustment  to 
economic  demand  for  new  skills. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  Mr. 
Morse's  comment  about  international 
labor  standards,  or  internationally 
agreed  rules  of  good  labor  policy. 

These — 

He  says — 
represent  one  form  of  international  action 
in  the  social  field  which  has  bearing  on  In- 
ternational trade.  ...  In  order  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  of  social  protection  and  wel- 
fare but  also  in  order  to  discourage  "social 
dumping"  in  the  form  of  exports  produced 
by  sweated  labor. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Labob   Policies  and   the  Developmckt 

OP  International  Trade 
(Address  by  David  A.  Morse,  Director-Gen- 
eral of  the  International  Labor  Office,  Sid- 
ney Hilljaan  Memorial  Liecture.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  October  19,  1966) 
It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I 
come  to  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  to  de- 
liver an  address  at  your  PaU  Assembly.  The 
fact  that  this  lecttire  is  part  of  a  series  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Sidney  HUlman  is  of  great 
importance  to  me  personally.  ECistorlans 
know  full  weU  the  part  Sidney  Hlllman 
played  in  the  development  of  the  United 
States  during  an  Important  stage  of  its  in- 
dustrial growth.  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
dlrectiy  concerned  with  labor  matters  know 
even  more  about  Sidney  HiUman  the  man, 
and  the  work  that  continues  as  his  memorial. 
He  would  be  happy  to  know  of  the  great  ef- 
fort in  education  being  undertaken  by  labor 
and  business  alike  of  which  the  program  of 
the  Sidney  HiUman  Foundation  is  part.  He 
would  be  proud  of  a  nation  with  a  total  en- 
rollment in  its  public  and  private  schools  and 
college  in  the  order  of  56  miUion  this  Fall, 
with  six  million  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities such  as  this  great  institution.  Sid- 
ney HiUman  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
the  impressive  factor  that  education  repre- 
sents in  the  cultural  and  economic  Ufe  of 
the  United  States.  Thvis,  it  is  with  a  feeUng 
of  fond  memory  for  Sidney  HiUman  that  I 
offer  my  comments  on  the  topic  of  "Labor 
Policies  and  the  Development  of  Interna- 
tional Trade." 

I  am  aware  that,  in  choosing  to  speak  on 
a  theme  as  a  complex  as  this,  I  am  ventur- 
ing on  to  some  particularly  dangerous 
ground.  The  development  of  international 
trade  Is  a  subject  which  is  fraught  with  many 
unsolved  problems   and   difficulties.    In   ad- 
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dltlon.  tho  close  connection  between  trade 
and  labor  questions  has  on  many  occasions 
given  rise  to  a  number  of  sensitive  political 
and  Bodal  issues  In  the  main  trading  nations 
of  the  world.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  this 
audience  of  the  fact  that  the  attainment  of 
such  social  objectives  as  full  employment, 
general  prosperity  and  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing is.  In  virtually  every  country  of  the 
world,  heavily  dependent  on  the  country's 
ability  to  find  outlets  for  Its  products  on  the 
world  market.  Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you 
of  the  effects  which  labor  troubles  can  have 
on  a  country's  trading  position.  My  objec- 
tive Is  to  draw  attention  to  some  of  the 
labor  problems  which  will  have  to  be  faced 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  as  part  of  the  process 
of  an  expansion  and  change  In  the  patterns 
of  world  trr^e  and  to  suggest  means  of  cop- 
ing with  such  problems. 

It  U  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  It  is 
urgently  necessary,  for  both  economic  and 
political  reasons,  not  only  to  expand  the 
volume  of  world  trade,  but  also  to  enable 
the  developing  countries  to  benefit  more 
fully  from  readier  access  to  world  markets. 
It  has  long  been  recognised  that  trade  Is  an 
important  element  in  international  rela- 
tions. This  Is  as  true  today  as  it  ever  was. 
But  today  the  problem  arises  In  a  new  con- 
text. With  the  accession  to  political  Inde- 
pendence of  large  numbers  of  new  states  in 
AJTrica  and  Asia  the  International  community 
of  1966  has  become  a  markedly  heterogeneous 
constituency  of  nation  states,  in  which  na- 
tions both  rich  and  poor,  large  and  small, 
have  fvai  participation,  with  equal  voting 
rights,  in  such  organs  as  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations.  The  consolida- 
tion of  the  votes  of  what  were  75  and  have 
since  become  77  developing  cotmtrles  at  the 
1964  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Development  has  thus  brought  to  the 
world's  attention  In  a  more  concrete  and 
dramatic  form  than  ever  before  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation that  live  below  standards  we  wish  for 
ourselves.  And  it  has  resulted  in  specific  sub- 
stantive proposals  being  made  for  actively 
expanding  and  changing  current  world  eco- 
nomic relationships  In  favour  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  These  proposals  can  no 
longer  be  dismissed  out  of  hand  as  mere  out- 
cries from  the  have-nots.  There  are  some  very 
compelling  reasons  why  the  rich  nations  of 
the  world  should  sympathetically  consider 
the  demands  of  the  poor,  and  why  they 
should  go  at  least  some  way  towards  meet- 
ing their  demands. 

Not  the  least  of  these  reasons  is  that  un- 
less new  trading  arrangements  can  be  de- 
vised to  the  benefit  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries, their  efforts  at  economic  development 
will  be  checked,  hampered,  or  even  nullified 
by  a  shortage  of  foreign  exchange.  Statistics 
Indicate  that  the  underdeveloped  covmtrles 
of  the  world  are  falling  increasingly  further 
behind  the  developed  countries  In  terms  of 
per  capita  Income  and  economic  growth. 
Among  the  factors  contributing  to  the  wid- 
ening of  this  gap  iB  the  severe  restraint  which 
Is  being  placed  on  the  economic  growth  of 
the  developing  countries  by  the  s'.ow  growth 
of  their  exports  and  the  Instability  of  world 
prices  for  raw  materials,  which  still  con- 
stitute today  the  bulk  of  these  exports.  The 
resulting  balance  of  payments  difficulties 
have  seriously  curtailed  their  capacity  to  Im- 
port the  capital  goods  and  equipment  which 
are  essential  for  their  Industrial  develop- 
ment and  consequently  for  developing  new 
export  potential.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that 
the  developing  countries  continue  to  benefit 
from  quite  considerable  flows  of  capital,  both 
public  and  private.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  half  the  inflow  of 
development  finance  Is  now  being  offset  by 
a  return  flow  in  the  form  of  amortisation, 
interest  and  dividends.  And  as  George  Woods, 
President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  has  stated. 


the  developing  countries  can  effectively  ab- 
sorb each  year  at  least  93  to  (4  billion  more 
of  development  fixtance  than  they  can  cur- 
rently obtain.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
Is  that  not  only  public  economic  assistance 
but  also  the  investment  of  private  capital  is 
far  from  sufficient  to  finance  the  economic 
development  of  the  third  world. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  the  develop- 
ing countries  have  no  alternative  but  to  look 
to  increasing  their  trade  in  foreign  markets. 
Indeed,  this  Is  essential  If  their  newly-ac- 
qiUred  political  Independence  Is  to  be  any- 
thing more  than  a  facade  concealing  their 
real  dependence  on  the  donations  of  the 
richer  nations  of  the  world. 

All  these  facts  are  sufficiently  weU  known 
and  need  no  further  elaboration  on  my  part. 
However,  It  is  not  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  facte;  it  13  also  Important  to  act  on  them. 
And  the  real  initiative  now  lies  with  the 
developed  countries.  Of  course.  It  could  be 
asked  why  the  rich  countries  need  to  go  to 
the  trouble  and  Inconvenience  of  opening 
their  markets  to  increased  Imports  from  de- 
veloping countries.  It  would  indeed  be  con- 
ceivably possible  for  them  to  Isolate  them- 
selves in  a  small  prosperous  trading  club, 
continuing  to  distribute  charitable  aid  to 
the  developing  countries,  but  otherwise 
making  no  effort  to  Improve  these  countries' 
trading  position.  To  continue  on  this  path 
would  not  only  be  fatal  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  third  world;  It  would 
also.  In  the  long  run  exacerbate  the  ten- 
sions and  frustrations  which  have  already 
beiTun  to  manifest  themselves  among  the 
poverty-stricken  populations  of  the  devel- 
oping countries.  If  these  tensions  and  frus- 
trations cannot  be  relieved  by  concrete 
achievements  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
social  development  they  are  likely  to  result 
in  outbreaks  of  violence  and  social  upheaval 
leading  to  such  widespread  chaos  that  all 
nations,  rich  and  p>oor.  would  be  affected.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  over  dramatising  the  situa- 
tion by  saying  this. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  economic  and 
social  backwardness  of  the  developing 
countries  constitutes  by  far  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  to  world  peace,  and  that,  in 
this  sense  at  least,  an  expansion  of  wcMrld 
trade  could  prove  to  be  a  powerful  weapon 
in  favour  of  peace. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  above  all  that  I  think 
the  rich  nations  of  the  world  need  to  face 
positively  and  constructively  the  challenge 
presented  to  them  by  the  demands  of  the 
developing  countries  for  a  larger  share  in 
the  benefits  of  world  trade.  Of  course,  the 
problems  raised  are  not  easy  to  solve.  The 
difficulties  in  reaching  agreement  In  the 
current  Kennedy  Bound  of  negotiation  point 
up  the  limitations  still  hampering  trade 
liberalisation  even  among  the  industrialised 
countries  themselves.  Nevertheless,  in  Feb- 
ruary of  1965.  G.A.T.T.  adopted  a  protocol 
amending  the  General  Agreement  according 
to  which  the  developed  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  accord  high  priority  to  the  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  barriers  against  the 
products  of  less-developed  contracting 
pp.rtles,  not  to  Introduce  or  Increase  such 
barriers,  to  take  the  same  attitude  toward  fis- 
cal policy  and  to  consult  in  cases  of  dispute. 
The  test  will  be  in  how  these  provisions  will 
be  followed  In  national  practice.  Even  more 
challenging  to  the  good  intentions  of  the  de- 
veloped countries  Is  the  question  of  giving 
preference  to  the  exports  of  the  developing 
countries  in  their  markets,  now  being  con- 
sidered serloiisly  for  the  first  time.  The  con- 
ciliation machinery  provided  for  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  Trade  and  Development  may  well 
make  It  possible  for  mutually  satisfactory 
trading  arrangements  between  the  developed 
and  the  developing  countries  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  procedures  which  focus 
on  such  divisive  Issues  as  preferences  rather 
than  either  avoiding  them  or  attempting  to 


Impose  the  will  of  a  purely  numerical  ma- 
jority. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Or- 
ganisation for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  (O.E.C.D.),  primarily  a  group- 
ing of  Western  Industrialised  nations,  re- 
cently convened  a  meeting  of  Its  Trade  Com- 
mittee to  dlscxiss  tariff  preferences. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  some  initial 
steps  at  least  have  been  taken  towards  a  new 
international  division  of  labour  that  no  long- 
er casts  the  developing  countries  in  the  role 
of  suppliers  of  raw  materials  only.  The  ap- 
parent caution  with  which  the  Interested 
parties  are  approaching  the  question  may 
not  be  altogether  unjustified  or  imwlse. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated, 
the  problem  la  an  urgent  one.  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  overcome  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  that 
lie  In  the  way  of  an  expansion  of  world  trade. 
This  brings  me  to  the  central  thesis  of  my 
remarks.  In  my  view  the  ease  with  which  an 
accelerated  transition  to  new  patterns  of 
world  trade  can  be  made  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  whether  developed  and  de- 
veloping countries  alike  are  able  to  devise 
labor  and  social  policies  to  deal  with  the 
problems  posed  by  radical  change.  For  it  Is 
not  enough  merely  to  state  that  new  patterns 
of  trade  are  desirable;  we  must  also  seek  rea- 
sonable ways  of  assisting  this  transition. 

The  problem  facing  the  developing  coun- 
tries Is  essentially  one  of  building  up  viable 
export  industries.  Before  the  developing 
countries  can  Improve  their  trading  position 
they  need  to  produce,  and  at  competitive 
prices,  goods  that  are  in  demand  on  the 
world  market.  And  they  can  only  improve 
their  competitive  position  by  achieving  an 
Increase  In  productivity  and  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  output — In  a  word  through  indtis- 
trialiaation.  Indeed.  It  Is  no  coincidence  that 
parallel  to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment, the  developing  countries  have  sought, 
and  obtained  the  creation  of  another  new 
organization  In  th3  United  Nations  family 
with  special  responsibility  for  promoting  in- 
dustrialisation— the  United  Nations  Organi- 
sation for  Industrial  Development.  For  there 
can  be  no  adeqxiate  expansion  of  the  trade 
of  the  developing  countries  without  indus- 
trialisation; and  their  Indxistrlallsatlon  will 
not  progress  unless  there  are  markets  open 
to  their  industrial  products. 

But  I  would  take  this  argiunent  one  step 
further.  I  would  also  say  that  the  success  of 
the  Industrialisation  efforts  of  the  developing 
countries,  and  consequently  the  improve- 
ment of  their  trading  position,  depends  on 
their  ability  to  develop  social  and  labor  poli- 
cies which  are  consistent  with,  and  which 
back  up.  such  economic  measures  as  they 
may  take  to  promote  industrialisation.  There 
have  been  examples  of  countries  whose  social 
policies  have  been  too  amblUous.  too  com- 
plex or  too  costly  for  their  economies  to  sup- 
port. At  the  same  time,  other  countries  have 
Ignored  the  need  for  constructive  policies  of 
social  promotion  and  adjustment,  with  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  their  Industrialisa- 
tion and  economic  development  programmes. 
But  It  Is  only  recently  that  governments — 
and  this  applies  to  governments  of  advanced 
as  well  as  developing  countries — have  begun 
to  realise  that  a  well-conceived  social  policy 
Is  not  merely  a  luxury,  not  merely  a  burden 
on  the  economy;  It  should  be  seen  as  an 
investment  In  human  capital,  the  returns  of 
which  are  quite  as  valuable  for  the  economy 
as  Investment  In  physical  capital. 

To  be  more  explicit.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  generally  speaking,  m  the  developing 
countries  four  main  obstacles  of  a  social  na- 
ture to  technological  change  and  industrial- 
isation. One  Is  the  ignorance  of  the  broad 
masses  of  the  population  which  makes  them 
Incapable  of  acquiring  the  new  skills  for 
work  in  Industry,  or  of  applying  new  tech- 
niques In  agriculture.  The  second  Is  the  lack 
of  social  mobility  which  effectively  prevents 
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the  emergence  of  entrepreneurs  and  other  dy- 
namic leaders  of  an  industrial  society.  The 
third  Is  the  failure  to  invest  resources,  often 
concentrated  In  the  hands  of  certain  limited 
and  privileged  sections  of  the  population,  in 
the  most  productive  fashion.  And  the  fourth 
is  the  inadequacy  of  institutions  and  proce- 
dures for  enabling  all  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion to  participate  in  the  work  of  production 
and  modernisation. 

The  aim  of  a  social  policy  in  such  countries 
should  be  to  remove  these  very  powerful 
brakes  on  economic  and  social  development. 
It  should  aim  at  developing  and  planning 
educational  and  training  programs  which 
will  produce  a  labor  force  that  Is  adequately 
skilled  for  the  occupations  which  are  most 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  country's 
industries,  and  In  particular,  its  export  in- 
dustries. It  stxould  aim  to  develop  govern- 
ment services  in  the  industrial  and  rural 
sectcMV.  as  well  as  Institutions  such  as  co- 
operatives, trade  unions,  peasants'  associa- 
tions, community  development  programs  and 
so  on  which  can  gradually  modify  the  tradi- 
tional social  structures  and  make  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  more  receptive  to  social  and 
technological  change. 

Finally.  It  should  aim  to  devise  wage  and 
social  security  policies,  regulations  governing 
hours  of  work,  and  other  labor  policies  which, 
without  burdening  the  economy  with  exces- 
sive labor  costs,  can  contribute  to  a  more 
rational  distribution  of  Income;  which  can 
provide  adequate  incentives  for  social  mo- 
bility: and  which  can  build  up  a  stable,  con- 
tented and  productive  labor  force.  In  this 
process,  co-operation  between  workers,  em- 
ployers and  governmental  authorities  is  cru- 
cial, as  It  Is  In  already  Industrialised  coun- 
tries notwithstanding  variations  In  Institu- 
tional or  political  structure.  One  cannot  ex- 
pect labor  relations  in  the  developing  coun- 
tries to  be  exact  refiectlons  of  procedures  In 
the  United  States  or  Western  Europe.  But 
the  collaboration  of  all  concerned  vrtth  In- 
dustrialisation Is  no  less  Impwrtant  to  the 
extensive  effort  of  developing  export  Indus- 
tries. 

That,  very  brlefiy  Is  how  I  would  sum  up 
the  essential  Ingredients  of  a  social  policy  for 
industrialisation  and  consequently  for  an 
improvement  In  the  trading  position  of  the 
developing  countries.  Experience  has  shown 
that  policies  of  this  nature  are  difficult  to 
devise,  and  even  more  difficult  to  apply.  I.  as 
Director-General  of  the  International  Labour 
Organisation,  am  only  too  well  aware  of  this. 
Yet  experience  has  also  shown  that  unless 
an  active  social  policy  which  is  consistent 
with  the  imperatives  of  economic  develop- 
ment can  be  devised;  unless  appropriate 
measures  are  taken  to  prepare  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  Industrial  as  well  as  rural 
workers,  educationally  as  well  as  psycholog- 
ically, for  Industrialisation;  unless  it  proves 
possible  to  break  down  boclal  resistance  to 
change;  unless  a  solid  Institutional  frame- 
work Is  set  up  to  facilitate  the  modernisation 
process,  little  lasting  progress  can  be  made  In 
developing  a  viable,  more  highly  productive 
economy  that  Is  able  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Of  course,  the  success  of  the  developing 
countries  in  their  efforts  to  expand  their 
trade,  and  particularly  their  exports  of  man- 
ufactured and  semi-manufactured  goods, 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  access  their 
exports  have  to  the  markets  of  the  indus- 
trialised countries.  I  have  already  suggested 
why  it  Is  politically  important  that  the  In- 
dustrialised countries  should  not  adopt  a 
negative,  protectionist  attitude  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  developing  countries  in  this 
respect.  I  would  add,  too,  that  the  Indus- 
trialised countries  would  themselves  have 
much  econcxnlcally  and  Socially  to  gain  from 
a  new  international  division  of  labor.  Im- 
plemented with  the  assistance  of  policies  di- 
rected toward  two  objectives:  first,  to  take 
advantage  of   the   emergence   of  Industries 


abroad  by  utilising  the  opportunity  to  ac- 
celerate the  swapping  of  jobs  In  less  pro- 
ductive industries  for  new  jobs  in  Indxistrles 
with  advanced  technolog;y;  secondly,  to  en- 
sure that  those  who  do  not  share  In  this  ad- 
vantage directly,  will  do  so  Indirectly — or  at 
least  that  they  do  not  lose — tb\is  reducing 
opposition  to  the  importation  of  industrial 
products  from  the  developing  nations. 

There  is,  as  I  see  it.  no  Immediate  danger 
of  world  markets  being  swamped  by  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  products  from  de- 
veloping countries.  The  range  of  products 
which  the  developing  countries  will  be  able 
to  export  in  any  quantity  and  at  competitive 
prices  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain 
very  narrow.  Nevertheless,  as  their  export 
industries  develop,  so  will  their  demand  for 
capital  equipment  and  the  products  of  more 
capital-intensive  and  "sophisticated"  Indus- 
tries in  which  the  developed  countries  have 
the  advantage.  Therefore,  competition  from 
low-wage  countries  does  not  pose  a  general 
threat  to  over-all  employment  or  living 
standards  In  the  high-wage  countries.  The 
problem  is  really  one  o(  the  possible  "dis- 
ruptive effects"  of  competition  in  particular 
markets.  In  essence,  sharp  increases  in  Im- 
ports, over  a  brief  period  of  time  and  In  a 
narrow  range  of  commodities,  may  be  very 
harmful  to  particular  producers,  both  em- 
ployers and  workers,  and  may  thus  have 
serious  economic  and  social  repercus^ons  In 
the  Importing  countries.  It  is  with  these  re- 
percussions of  structural  change  that  those 
formulating  policy  In  the  industrialised 
countries  should  be  concerned,  rather  than 
In  perpetuating  a  protectionist  position. 

Now,  I  am  not  attempting  to  minimise  the 
problems  that  would  arise  for  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  population  in  such  countries 
as  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  such  a 
radical  change  in  trade  policies  as  I  am  ad- 
vocating. Certain  industries,  certain  cate- 
gories of  workers  and  certain  regions  will 
be  seriously  affected.  Nevertheless,  these 
problems  are  not  new.  They  are  problems 
of  structural  change  that  any  growing  In- 
dustrialised economy  has  to  face  in  this  day 
and  age.  In  piu-tlcular.  I  suggest  that  the 
difficulties  which  would  result  from  an  ac- 
celerated liberalisation  of  trade  would  be 
qualitatively  similar  to.  and  quantitatively 
smaller  than,  the  difficulties  which  highly  in- 
dustrialised countries  are  already  facing  to- 
day as  a  result  of  automation  or  other  struc- 
tural changes.  The  economy  of  the  United 
States  has  in  recent  years  undergone  many 
far-reaching  changes  of  this  nature.  The 
centre  of  the  textile  Industry,  for  example, 
has  shifted  from  New  England  towards  the 
Southern  States.  Defence  spending  Is  today 
concentrated  very  largely  on  industries  In 
Texas  and  the  West  Coast,  whereas  It  is  not 
so  long  ago  that  Industries  of  the  Middle 
West  received  the  bulk  of  defence  orders. 
Automation  has  already  brought  about  the 
redundancy  of  many  skills  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  certain  Industries.  All  these 
changes  are  far  greater  than  those  that 
would  result  from  trade  liberalisation. 

Whether  the  problem  arises  as  a  result  of 
automation  or  of  new  trade  patterns,  the 
cardinal  principle  of  labor  policies  to  meet 
the  problem  mxist  be  that  structural  change 
should  not  take  place  at  the  expense  of  in- 
dividuals who  may  lose  their  jobs  or  their 
businesses.  The  cost  of  any  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  alleviate  hardships  and  to  main- 
tain the  buoyancy  of  the  economy  should 
be  assured  by  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
governments  must  be  prepared  to  formulate 
and  implement  appropriate  measures  in  or- 
der to  help  people  to  train  for.  to  find,  and. 
If  necessary,  to  move  to.  new  Jobs.  This  ap- 
proach which  I  suggested  at  the  1964 
U.N.C.T.A.D.  Conference  has  a  major  goal 
that  of  providing  adequate  adjustment 
measures  for  all  displaced  workers.  Such 
measures  are  of  three  general  types:  those 
which  seek  to  promote  a  re-deployment  cf 


the  labor  force,  in  terms  of  occupations.  In- 
dustries, and  areas,  and  which  may  be  termed 
collectively  as  an  active  manpower  policy;* 
those  which  seek  to  ensure  the  redevelopment 
of  areas  whose  pKjpulatlons  depend  for  their 
livelihood  on  a  declining  or  even  disappear- 
ing Industry;  ■  and  those  to  ensure  the  In- 
come maintenance  of  workers  who  are  forced 
Into  a  premature  retirement  or  who  are  un- 
dergoing retraining. 

The  Industrialised  nations  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  Hvestem  Europe  have  in  recent  years 
developed  legislation  and  acquired  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  experience  with  meas- 
ures of  this  nature.  The  1962  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  in  the  United  States,  for  example, 
gives  the  President  powers  to  implement  a 
wide  range  of  measures  for  the  training  or 
retraining  of  workers  laid  off;  for  the  income 
maintenance  of  displaced  workers;  for  the 
relocation  of  workers;  and  for  the  conversion 
of  Indxxstrles  and  enterprises  to  other  prod- 
ucts. Other  measures  taken  in  the  United 
States  and  other  Industrialised  countries, 
while  not  8i>ecifically  directed  at  facilitating 
trade  expansion,  are  also  relevant.  Thus,  the 
provisions  of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
and  the  special  measures  adopted  for  the 
Appalachian  region  in  the  United  States  are 
designed  to  cope  with  problems  of  depressed 
areas  such  as  might  arise  in  the  event  of 
further  trade  liberalisation.  Many  Western 
E^iropean  countries  have  adopted  similar 
measures  for  the  development  or  redevelop- 
ment of  backward  areas.  [The  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act — which  was 
more  specifically  designed  to  coi>e  with  auto- 
mation problems,  tmd  which  is  paralleled  by 
similar  and.  In  some  cases,  even  more  far- 
reaching  measures  In  Western  Europe— is  yet 
another  example  of  the  type  of  government 
intervention  to  maintain  full  employment  in 
a  changing  economy.] 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  you  a  complete 
catalogue  of  legislative  and  other  measures 
taken  by  governments  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  structural  change  in  industrialised 
countries.  I  think  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  Is  clear.  Governments  of  advanced 
countries  have  developed  and  are  continu- 
ing to  develop,  policies  and  mechanisms  to 
promote  and  facilitate  adaptation  to  struc- 
tural change.  No  doubt  much  remains  to 
be  done,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  appropriate  measures  partic- 
ularly In  the  labor  and  social  field  U  not 
yet  perfect.  But  the  developed  countries  do 
have  the  means  to  accommodate  Imports 
from  the  developing  countries  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  their  economies  and  thus 
to  reap  both  the  political  and  the  socio- 
economic benefits  of  increased  trsMie.  Their 
standard  of  living  has  gone  up  so  much  in 
the  last  20  years  that  measures  which  would 
have  seemed  generous  In  the  1940'6  are  now 
quantitatively  miserly  and  patently  uated. 
Expenditure  on  training  and  retraining,  re- 
moval grants,  severance  pay.  unemployment 
compensation,  employment  services  can  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  wasteful,  but  must  be 
recognised  as  an  Investment  in  adaptation 
to  structural  change,  in  overcoming  ob- 
stacles to  the  fullest  and  most  productive 
utilisation  of  resources.  Should  not  labour 
and  social  policies  be  used  as  actively  as 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  when  dealing 
with  variations  in  economic  activity  or  funda- 
mental fluctuations  resulting  from  struc- 
tural change?  We  need  to  seek  new  Ideas  in 
this  spirit  and  we  must  develop  the  will  to 
apply  them. 

Quite  understandably,  workers  are  anx- 
ious to  keep  their  Jobs,  certain  businessmen 
are  fearful  of  Increased  competition  from 
overseas  and  governments  are  hesitant  to 
assimie  commitments  to  continuing  and  In- 
creasing expenditures.  What  Is  now,  I  think 
needed  above  all  In  the  industrialised  coun- 
tries Is  a  vast  educational  campaign,  in  which 
political  groups,  organised  labour  and  In- 
dustrial leaders  u  well  as  governments  could 
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also  play  a  key  role,  to  famUlarise  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole  both  with  the  need  for 
trade  expansion  and  with  the  measures 
that  can  be  taken  to  mitigate  Its  harmful 
ebects  on  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity and  turn  such  expansion  to  advan- 
tage through  an  enlightened  adaption 
p.  .icy. 

So  far  I  have  focused  my  remarks  on  the 
types  of  labor  and  social  policies  which  need 
t:.  t2  t:iken  at  the  national  level  to  facilitate 
an  expansion  of  international  trade.  I  would 
like  now  to  examine  the  need  for.  and  the 
possible  scope  of,  international  action  In  the 
social  field  which  can  contribute  to  this  end. 
vruile  governments  have  in  the  last  20  years 
been  singularly  resourceful  In  setting  up 
machinery  at  the  International  level  to  nego- 
tiate new  trading  arrangements,  the  social 
component  of  International  trade  has  all  too 
often  been  left  out  of  account  in  their  nego- 
tiations. And  while  it  is  true  that  the  devel- 
opment of  social  policy  is,  and  must  remain, 
the  prerogative  of  the  governments  of 
sovereign  states,  there  Is  nevertheless  a  need 
for  co-ordimrted  action  in  the  social  field  If 
trade  agreements  are  to  yield  the  results 
that  are  expected  of  them.  Such  co-ordinated 
action  might  conceivably  take  the  form  of  a 
fund  in  which  all  nations  would  participate, 
based  ca  a  levy  on  prodiictlon  or  national 
product,  administered  by  an  international 
organization  and  designed  to  mitigate  hard- 
ship by  facilitating  the  social  adjustments 
resulting  from  trade  expansion. 

In  short,  I  do  not  think  that  the  expansion 
of  International  trade  can  be  ensured  merely 
by  international  tariff  agreements  or  Inter- 
national agreements  on  the  prices  of  raw  ma- 
terials. As  I  have  attempted  to  point  out 
earlier,  such  agreements  can  become  more 
effective  when  they  are  backed  up  by  social 
policies  which  will  make  them  workable  and 
acceptable.  That  is  why  I  think  international 
machinery  for  action  In  the  social  field  needs 
to  be  used  to  the  full,  and  to  be  brought 
into  close  collaboration  with  such  bodies  as 
GA.T.T.  and  UJi.C.TAJi.  and  to  comple- 
ment such  progressive  Instruments  as  the 
1962  "Long-Term  Arrangement  regarding 
Trade  In  Cotton  Textiles."  This  Is  why  the 
International  Labor  Organisation  has,  I  feel, 
an  important  supporting  role  to  play  In  the 
development  of  International  trade.  It  has 
for  many  yeairs  been  attempting  to  develop 
a  constructive  approach  to  social  policy  In 
all  countries,  developed  and  developing. 

Moreover,  It  provides  the  only  forum 
where  the  voices  of  workers  and  employers, 
the  parties  most  directly  affected  by  changes 
in  world  trade,  as  well  as  those  of  govern- 
ments, can  be  beard  at  the  international 
level. 

Much  of  the  IX.O.'s  work  has  already  had 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  development  of 
world  trade.  It  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
assisting  developing  countries  In  the  elab- 
orations of  social  policies  which  are  appro- 
priate for  their  industrialisation;  and,  as  far 
as  the  Industrialised  countries  are  concerned, 
it  has  In  the  past  few  years  been  engaged  in 
a  program  of  action  to  mitigate  the  social 
effects  of  automation.  Nevertheless.  I  believe 
that  the  IX.O.'s  unique  tripartite  machin- 
ery could  be  used  more  fully  to  promote  a 
truly  world-wide  awareness  of  the  social  as- 
pects of  world  trade. 

Intemstional  labor  atzndards.  that  Is,  In- 
ternationally agreed  rules  of  good  labor  pol- 
icy, represent  one  form  of  international  ac- 
tion In  the  social  field  which  has  a  bearing 
on  International  tr&de.  Indeed  many  of  the 
r  -.0.'£  existing  Conventions  on  such  ques- 
tions as  minimum  wages,  social  security  and 
general  working  conditions  were  originally 
conceived  not  only  in  order  to  set  minimum 
standards  of  social  protection  and  welfare 
oUt  also  in  order  to  discourage  "social  dump- 
ing" in  the  form  of  exports  produced  by 
s-xeiited  labor.  However,  experience  has 
Bhovn  that  In  effect  the  main  value  of  such 


standards  has  been  their  Influence  on  the 
distribution  of  the  fruits  of  production,  and 
thus  their  contribution  to  social  harmony 
and  stability;  their  Influence  on  internation- 
al trade  has  been,  generally  speaking,  far 
less  significant. 

There  is  however  another  tjrpe  of  inter- 
national labor  standard  which  may  contrib- 
ute more  positively  to  the  objective  of  ex- 
panded international  trade.  These  are  stand- 
ards concerning  Vocational  Training,  Em- 
ployment Policy,  and  the  Termination  of  Em- 
ployment which  have  been  adopted  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  In  recent  years, 
and  which  articulate  policy  rules  recognised 
as  beneficial  and  therefore  desirable.  The 
Employment  Policy  Recommendation,  for  in- 
stance, spells  out  in  some  detail  the  type  of 
policies  the  developed  and  the  developing 
countries  should  adopt  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  full  employment.  Another  subject 
for  a  future  Instnunent  of  this  type  might 
be  wages  policy,  a  question  which  Is  of  great 
topical  interest  to  developed  and  developing 
countries  alike,  and  which,  of  course,  has 
an  Important  bearing  on  International  trade. 
Such  an  Instrument  might  on  the  one  hand 
set  out  in  some  detail  the  principles  of  a 
wages  policy  which  Is  consistent  with  the 
industrialization  programs  of  the  developing 
countries;  and  on  the  othzr  hand  deal  with 
some  of  the  issues  which  are  arising  in  in- 
dustrialized countries  In  respect  of  "Incomes 
policies"  and  their  bearing  on  baUance  of 
payments  problems. 

I  wonder,  too.  If  new  uethoCs  of  super- 
vision could  not  be  Introduced  In  respect  of 
Instruments  of  the  type  I  have  Just  described. 
Perhaps  for  these  Instruments  it  might  be 
more  appropriate  to  replace  or  supplement 
the  I-L.O.'s  existing  legal  supervisory  ma- 
chinery by  a  periodical  technical  review  of 
the  problems  encountered  In  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Instruments.  This  might  create 
a  greater  world-wide  awareness  of  the  labor 
and  social  implications  of  trade  liberaliza- 
tion and  stimulate  new  thinking  and  new 
policies  to  combat  such  problems,  thus  facil- 
itating the  transition  to  new  trade  patterns. 

I  believe  too  that  the  IX.O.'s  Indus- 
trial Committees  could  play  a  most  useful 
role  In  the  development  of  trade  In  spe- 
cific Indiistrlal  sectors.  These  bodies  which 
are  composed  of  governments',  employers' 
and  workers'  representatives  from  a  wide 
range  of  countries  were  set  up  to  examine  at 
Bin  international  level  the  labor  problems 
which  arise  in  a  given  industry.  Some  of 
them,  the  Textiles  Committee  for  example, 
have  already  considered  the  social  implica- 
tions of  changes  In  International  trade  In 
the  industry  concerned.  But  so  far  they  have 
had  little  opportunity  to  engage  In  a  sys- 
tematic examination  of  the  labor  p>ollcle8 
that  need  to  be  adopted  In  both  developing 
and  developed  countries  as  a  basis  for  an 
expansion  and  adjustment  of  trade  in  the 
products  of  the  industries  concerned.  Never- 
theless, this  is  an  Important  role  which  they 
could  play,  in  full  collaboration  with  G_A.T.T. 
and  UJI.C.T.AJD.,  as  and  when  these  latter 
bodies  adopt  decisions  affecting  a  particular 
Industry.  Or,  Indeed,  their  review  of  the  labor 
problems  of  trade  In  a  given  industry  might 
on  occasions  precede  G.A.T.T.  and 
U.N.C.T.AX).  negoUaUons,  In  order  that  gov- 
ernment trade  negotiators  might  be  fully 
aware  of  the  magnitude  and  nature  of  the 
social  problems  Involved  and  the  feelings  of 
workers  and  employers  in  the  Industries  con- 
cerned. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  practical  tech- 
nical co-operation  provided  by  the  IX.O.  to 
the  developing  countries  in  such  fields  as 
manpower  planning,  vocational  training, 
management  development,  co-operative  de- 
velopment, wages  and  social  security  and  so 
on  has  greatly  contributed  to  improving 
their  trading  position,  by  assisting  In  the 
development  of  appropriate  policies  and  pro- 
cedures. Perhaps  It  la  not  too  far-fetched  to 


suggest  that  parallel  to  these  efforts,  the 
IX.O.  might  be  In  a  position  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  industrialised  countries  on  their 
social  adjustment  problems,  when  requested 
to  do  so.  Certainly,  the  IX.O.  performs  a  val- 
uable service  as  a  clearing  house  for  infor- 
mation and  as  a  research  institution  fcr  the 
study  of  such  matters  as  the  factors  affecting 
labor  moblUty  or  redundancy  procedures — 
two  studies  which  were  undertaken  by  the 
IX.O.  for  the  Office  of  Manpower,  Automa- 
tion and  Training  of  the  United  States  Ete- 
partment  of  Labor. 

It  is  not  only  at  the  world-wide  level  that 
new  trading  arrangements  are  being  worked 
out.  There  has  in  recent  years  been  increas- 
ing interest  in  regional  ectynomic  groupings 
and  in  achieving  a  division  of  labor  among 
countries  within  particular  geographical  re- 
gions. Work  with  this  objective  in  mind  has 
begun  In  the  United  Nations  regional  eco- 
nomic commissions,  and  in  more  embryonic 
form,  through  such  media  as  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Free  Trade  Association  (L.AJ.TA.).  the 
Central  American  Common  Market,  and 
groupings  in  Africa  on  the  regional  and  sub- 
regional  level.  But  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC.)  is  by  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced example  of  a  concerted  economic  and 
social  effort.  The  adaptation  of  employment 
to  shifts  In  the  currents  of  trade  within  the 
Common  Market  have  proved  remarkably 
and  unexpectedly  smooth  and  easy.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  appear  to 
be  firstly  that  a  high  level  of  economic  activ- 
ity and  employment  has  prevailed,  so  that 
finding  new  Jobs  for  displaced  workers  has 
not  been  difficult;  secondly  that  measxires 
vrerc  formulated  fcr  the  early  trEinsitlonal 
period  which  ensured  that  changes  did  not 
occur  faster  than  the  repercussions  thereof 
could  be  absorbed;  and  thirdly  that  the 
Treaty  of  Rome  provides  for  a  free  move- 
ment of  labor  among  member  countries  as 
well  as  other  measures  to  facilitate  labor 
mobility.  Including  a  fund  for  retraining 
and  resettling  workers. 

We  must  remember,  of  course,  that  the 
member  countries  of  the  Common  Market 
are  at  relatively  similar  stages  of  economic 
and  social  development — a  quite  advanced 
one  at  that — and  that  any  comparison  with 
a  Latin  American.  Asian  or  African  context 
must  take  into  account  both  the  lower  levels 
of  the  latter  two  areas  and  the  disparities 
within  each  region.  But  the  main  lesson  of 
the  Common  Market  exi>erlence  is  that  the 
differences  between  member  countries  with 
regard  to  labor  standards  and  social  pohcies 
which  prevailed  have  not  constituted  in- 
superable obstacles  to  rapid  progress  toward 
economic  integration.  What  has  been  found 
necessary  Is  a  harmonisation  rather  than  a 
standardisation  of  social  policies.  This  is  per- 
haps the  Q^ain  leason  to  be  learned  from  the 
E.E.C.  experience,  not  only  with  regard  to 
regional  economic  groupings,  but  also  for 
trade  at  the  world-wide  level.  Unless  more 
energetic  steps  are  taken  to  harmonise  or  to 
co-ordinate  social  policies  through  an  Inter- 
national body  such  as  the  IX.O.,  I  fear  that 
efforts  to  devise  new  directions  in  world  trade 
will  never  be  fully  effective. 

If  I  have  laid  such  emphasis  on  the  pos- 
sibilities of  international  action  in  the  so- 
cial field,  it  is  not  because  I  think  that  this 
Is  In  any  way  a  substitute  for  national  action 
to  facUitate  trade  expansion.  International 
action  such  as  I  have  suggested  can  only 
point  out  possible  solutions  to  certain  prob- 
lems; It  can  only  propose  a  concerted  Inter- 
national approach  to  these  problems.  But 
national  authorities,  In  co-operation  with 
national  trade  unions  and  national  business- 
men, alone  are  competent  to  devise  the  de- 
tailed policies  and  measures  which  will  make 
new  directions  In  trade  possible. 

We  look  to  a  country  such  as  the  United 
States,  with  its  vast  wealth  and  its  enormous 
resourcefulness  and  generosity,  to  give  a  lead 
tn  making  these  changes  in  world  trade  pos- 
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Bible.  I  r««llze  that  the  ImplemenUtlon  oC 
the  appropriate  policies  such  as  1  have  out- 
lined would  Involve  outstanding  Interna- 
tional statesmanship  and  a  large  measure  of 
domestic  political  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
developed  countries.  However,  difficulties  of 
implementation  should  never  be  regarded  as 
permanent  or  Inalterable  factors  in  public 
affairs.  Such  dlfflculties  are.  In  reality,  strlcUy 
relative  to  the  priorities  accorded  to  the  ob- 
jectives in  question.  For  example,  when  the 
full  danger  of  the  political  and  economic 
situation  of  Western  Europe  after  the  last 
World  War  was  understood  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  this  nation  adopted  and 
implemented  policies  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  Marshall  Plan  with  a  determination  that 
overcame  the  imprecedented  economic  bur- 
den and  the  political  adjustments  such  ac- 
tion posed  for  the  United  States.  The  case 
lor  co-operating  with  the  economically  un- 
derdevelcfped  world  today  Is  quite  similar. 
The  problem  is  that  the  Industrialised  coun- 
tries have  yet  to  show  by  tangible  action 
their  realisation  that  this  terrible  poverty  of 
two-thirds  of  the  world  requires  co-operation 
with  regard  to  trade  as  well  as  aid.  The  prob- 
lems of  structiu-al  adjustment  raised  by  a 
changed  pattern  of  International  trade  have 
not  been  faced  with  the  sympathy  reserved 
for  problems  which  are  domestic  In  origin 
nor  has  a  comprehensive  policy  approach  to 
all  aspects  of  structural  change  been  at- 
tempted. Such  a  comprehensive  approach 
could  provide  the  basic  principle  for  a  co-or- 
dinated utilisation  of  the  growing  arsenal  of 
corrective  measures  and  mechanisms  which 
have  been  developed  and  Implemented  in 
Europe  and  In  North  America  and  the  avail- 
ability of  expertise  at  the  International  level. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  talent  assembled 
in  this  room  and  In  similar  centres  of  learn- 
ing and  Industry  across  this  prosperous  and 
vital  nation  will  not  commit  their  support  to 
an  effort  that  is  concerned  with  mutual  bene- 
fit as  much  as  benevolence.  For  the  sugges- 
tions that  I  have  dlsctissed  today  can  cer- 
tainly be  supplemented  by  the  results  of 
objective  research  and  creative  thinking  that 
Is  independent  of,  yet  that  does  not  Ignore, 
political  considerations.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  need  Is  great  and  that  we  are  up  to  the 
challenge.  I  hope  my  talk  has  at  least  con- 
veyed that  basic  point;  perhaps  I  have  Indi- 
cated some  steps  forward  as  well. 


RECEan"  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  STEEL 
TECHNOLOGY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  tMr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  price 
increases  in  steel  products  by  the  major 
U.S.  producer  have  been  the  subject  of 
some  discussion.  For  the  national  econo- 
my as  a  whole  such  price  increases  for 
basic  products  have  important  effects. 
One  effect  is  that  technological  innova- 
tion and  investment  in  modernization, 
which  can  enable  steel  to  make  steel  more 
cheaply,  is  spurred.  Another  is  that  users 
of  steel  find  more  eCBcient,  cheaper  ways 
of  using  steel  or  find  substitutes.  Recently 
there  have  been  two  Interesting  examples 
of  innovation  in  steel  technology  that  re- 
late to  the  first  of  the  above  effects.  One 
of  them  is  the  recent  achievement  of  the 
Atlantic  Steel  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Oa.,  which 


after  3  years  of  plaimlng,  testing,  and 
trying,  has  put  into  operation  a  continu- 
ous steel  metal  that  adopts  concepts  of 
the  automotive  processing  Industry  in 
terms  of  automation,  quality,  versatility 
and  easy  repair. 

In  order  to  realize  their  original  and 
unique  conception  for  a  truly  modern 
steel  facility  Atlantic  Steel  had  to  pro- 
vide special  entrepreneurial  talent.  The 
Fairchild  publication,  Metalworking 
News,  of  November  20,  reports  after 
months  of  discouraging  discussion  with 
mill  builders  and  designers  from  all  over 
the  world  Atlantic  finally  put  together 
a  family  of  suppliers — several  of  them 
new  to  the  steel  Industry — who  are  pro- 
viding under  one  roof  a  highly  unusual 
assortment  of  equipment  that  is  said  to 
be  totally  integrated  for  the  first  time. 

In  a  time  of  rising  steel  prices.  It  is 
also  significant  to  note  the  new  accom- 
plishment of  the  Granite  City  Steel  Co., 
of  Granite  City,  HI.,  which  has  recently 
accomplished  an  extension  program 
costing  $140,000,000,  which  enabled  the 
company  to  put  on  stream  an  80-lnch 
rolling  mill.  According  to  Granite  City 
Steel's  chairman  and  president,  Nicholas 
P.  Veeder,  the  new  facility  is  as  large,  as 
powerful  and  as  advanced  as  any  hot 
strip  mill  in  the  world.  Significantly,  the 
Granite  City  Steel  Co.  also  recently 
eliminated  the  geographic  price  differ- 
ential of  $2  a  ton  that  has  existed  since 
1958,  thus  making  It  competitive  with 
anyone  in  the  United  States. 

Immediately  following  is  an  article 
from  the  November  10  edition  of  Metal- 
working  News  describing  the  Atlantic 
Steel  Co.'s  a<^ievement,  and  an  article 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-EMspatch  of  No- 
vember 7,  1967,  describing  the  Granite 
City  Steel  Co.'s  achievement: 
[From   Metalworking  News,   Nov.   20,    1967) 

Atiantic's   Fresh    Approach 
(By  Donald  D.  Cooke  and  George  Adcock) 

Atlanta. — Atlantic  Steel  Co.  here  Is  on  the 
verge  of  putting  to  the  test  its  boldly  uncon- 
ventional answer  to  the  problems  facing 
many  steelmakers. 

The  key:  Departiire  from  the  usual  two- 
roll  rod  mill  with  a  continuous  three-roll 
mill  which  is  rapidly  being  assembled  ioi 
startup  late  next  month. 

The  mill  has  been  painstakingly  designed 
to  confront  specific  needs  at  Atlantic  which 
are  common  also  to  much  of  the  Industry — 
efficiency  lags  and  sagging  profit  margins, 
imports,  high  quality  demands,  skilled  labor 
shortages,  diversification  reluctance. 

Three  years  ago,  said  production  vice-presi- 
dent, Frank  Reese,  "We  started  striving  to 
design  out  the  variables  in  rolling.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion  we  had  to  have  something 
advanced,  not  something  from  the  past." 

He  and  his  colleagues  set  some  high  stand- 
ards: 

The  mill  must  be  relatively  free  of  skill  de- 
mands. 

It  must  adopt  concepts  of  the  automotive 
and  processing  Industry,  with  highest  quality 
assured  by  method. 

It  must  duplicate  quality  time  after  time. 

It  would  need  only  preventive  mainte- 
nance, not  breakdown  repair. 

In  addition,  the  mill  was  to  be  built 
capable  of  handling  not  only  larger  colls 
than  generally  available  (up  to  5,000 
pKJunds),  but  carry  the  ability  to  handle  a 
wide  range  of  metals  beyond  carbon  steel — 
thus  representing  a  potential  major  new  di- 
rection for  Atlantic  Steel. 


The  mill  Is  nearly  ready  to  run  and  Hugh 
F.  McCarley,  vice-president  of  sales  and 
marketing,  enthusiastically  envisions  great 
benefits  for  his  team,  which  will  be  expand- 
ing to  handle  the  mill's  Increased  capability. 

Better  quality  in  Atlantic's  wire  products 
and  a  wider  assortment  of  rod  sizes  for  con- 
verters is  Just  the  beginning,  declared  Mr. 
McCarley.  Other  goodies  in  the  hopper: 

The  trend  among  rod  fabricators  is  toward 
use  of  larger  and  larger  coU  sizes.  Not  many 
are  in  the  5,000-pound  range  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  McCarley  admitted,  but  Atlantic  will  be 
set  to  encourage  and  follow  the  movement 
upward. 

Stainless  and  superalloys,  not  now  in  the 
Atlantic  repertoire,  can  be  shot  through  the 
mill  either  for  end  conversion  by  Atlantic  or 
tooled  for  others. 

Nonferrous  metals  such  as  fast-growing 
aluminum  and  promising  titanium  offer  no 
difficulty  for  the  new  equipment,  giving  the 
company  important  new  market  and  profit 
capability. 

The  equipment  now  coming  on  line  realizes 
a  program  that  Mr.  Reese  and  James  Owen, 
manager  of  planning  and  development,  must 
have  many  times  thought  of  giving  up. 

But  after  months  oi  discouraging  discus- 
sion with  mill  builders  and  designers  from 
all  over  the  world,  Atlantic  flnaUy  put  to- 
gether a  tight-knit  family  of  suppliers — 
several  new  to  the  steel  indxistry — who  are 
providing  under  one  proof  a  highly  unusual 
assortment  of  equipment  that  is  totally  in- 
tegrated for  the  first  time. 

ICACmiTE   CONCEPT 

"It's  time  we  Introduced  a  machine  con- 
cept to  steel  production  rather  than  old  mill 
ideas,"  declared  Mr.  Reese,  as  he  and  Jim 
Owen  described  how  their  rod  mill  will  work. 
In  Brief: 

Billets  first  are  heated  In  a  range  of  900  to 
2600  degrees  In  a  walking  beam  furnace,  be- 
lieved only  the  second  or  third  such  furnace 
instaUed  In  this  country.  One  man  operating 
a  console  discharges  hot  UUet  from  the 
furnace  for  conveyance  to  the  swing  forge 
also  with  only  a  unit  with  also  nearly  unique 
in  U.S.  steel  mills. 

The  Kocks  swing  forge  will  tjrpically  knock 
a  7  X  7-lnch  billet  down  to  a  2%  square  for 
a  pass  through  two  45-degree  roll  stands, 
rounding  It  enough  for  entry  into  the  first 
of  the  three  roll  mills,  also  buUt  by  Kocks, 
of  Germany. 

Entering  the  prloutry  five-stand  block  at 
about  2V4  square  round  and  without  twist- 
ing, the  rod  train  will  belt  through  a  10- 
stand  intermediate  block  and  finally  a  12- 
stand  three-roller  at  a  breakin  speed  of  7,200 
feet  a  minute.  With  an  18  per  cent  reduction 
in  each  block,  the  rod  will  coll  at  a  minimum 
of  0.192  inch  in  diameter. 

VABIATIONS    POSSIBLE 

This  will  be  the  basic  pattern,  Mr.  Reese 
said,  but  infinite  variations  are  possible. 
Rolls  can  be  bypassed  with  ease  to  come  out 
with  rod  in  size  ranges  to  Hie  Inch  diameter, 
and  Atlantic's  planning  crew  is  even  thinking 
of  li  Inch  precision  rounds  when  cooling 
beds  are  added  later. 

The  mill's  rated  capacity  is  25  tons  an 
hour — giving  it,  under  5  day  week  conditions, 
an  annual  capacity  of  around  160,000  tons 
of  carbon  steel. 

But  the  enthusiastic  group  responsible  for 
the  mill's  development  foresees  speeds  of  up 
to  10.000  feet  a  minute  and.  with  additional 
rolling  equipment  that  Is  being  considered, 
still  higher  speeds  might  be  possible — pro- 
viding the  rolls  can  take  It. 

Certainly  the  electrical  system  can.  Each 
mill  unit  is  powered  by  either  one  or  two 
1.600  horsepower  motors  that  formerly  drove 
the  engines  of  Naval  destroyer  escorts. 

These  electrlcals  were  supplied  by  Du- 
quesne   Electric,   of   Pittsburgh,  In  its  first 
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participation  In  a  total  mill  system.  Du- 
quesne  sayed  Atlantic  tl  million  by  Ondlng 
the  World  War  n  ship  motors  and  after  re- 
conditioning they  "are  better  than  new," 
noted  William  Rhymer,  Atlantic's  manager 
of  engineering. 

uiNiMAi.  sKn.ia 

"This  mill  has  been  designed  to  eliminate 
variables  and  thereby  the  skill  required  ts 
minimized,"  explained  Prank  Reese. 

All  mill  controls  and  sequencing  Is 
achieved  by  one  operator.  Attendants  moni- 
tor the  operation  of  various  machine  com- 
pK>nent8  and  must  be  on  hand  for  roll 
changes,  but  falliire  of  any  critical  point — 
such  as  a  temperature  change — Is  Indicated 
by  an  elaborate  relay  system  for  the  console 
operator. 

"All  that  Is  necessary  to  get  a  proper  size 
out,"  said  Jim  Owen,  "Is  to  put  a  proper  size 
in."  Through  sensors  on  the  lube  controls  at 
the  ends  of  the  stands  the  effect  of  cobbling 
Is  minimized  shears,  alerted  automatically, 
cut  into  little  pieces  the  cobbled  i>ortlons  of 
the  rod  which  drop  into  an  underground  sys- 
tem for  conveyance  to  waiting  cars  and  re- 
meltlng. 

When  the  rolls  wear  down — as  they  are 
expected  to  after  about  600  tons  of  operations 
with  carbon  steel — the  power  to  the  entire 
block  is  simply  unplugged  along  with  oil. 
grease  and  water  snap-on  connections  and 
the  blocks  pushed  to  the  roll  grinding  shop. 

A  new  block  with  freshly  ground  rolls  waits 
to  swing  easily  into  place  as  soon  as  the  on- 
line unit  wears  out. 

All  rolls  can  be  ground  to  dimension  while 
mounted  In  the  stands — no  need  to  break 
down  a  stand  until  it's  ready  for  scrap.  Each 
stand  can  t>e  ground  to  precise  dimensions 
according  to  a  template  and  an  optical  scan- 
ner indicates  when  the  required  opening  is 
achieved.  Then  the  roll  stand  is  rotated  180 
degrees  and  placed  one  stand  fm^her  up  the 
Une. 

"Time  utilization  is  what  we're  talking 
about  here."  Mr.  Reese  pointed  out.  "Our 
utilization  will  be  very  high.  Well  save  time 
on  mill  cbangeovers,  well  save  maintenance 
and  roll  changing  time,  we'll  expect  to  have 
a  bar  In  the  mill  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the 
time  and  work  toward  95  per  cent  utilization. 

StTPPLIXRS    CTTED 

FYank  Reeee  and  Jim  Owen  kept  tximlng 
the  conversation  again  and  again  back  to 
the  credit  for  the  project  that  must  be  given 
the  supplier  team  and  to  others  in  the  com- 
pany, particularly  Mr.  Rhymer  and  Glenn 
Hlghtower,  rolling  mill  superintendent. 

"We  Just  couldn't  have  done  this  if  our 
suppliers  didn't  have  faith  in  our  idea,"  Mr. 
Reese  said.  Since  the  project  is  an  unusual 
one,  Atlantic  officials  ensphasized  how  criti- 
cal it  was  that  each  supplier  realize  that  he 
could  get  a  lot  out  of  the  program  if  he  tried 
to  do  the  best  for  his  own  reputation. 

While  the  principles  of  three-roll  steel  re- 
ducing are  well  established  in  tube  stretch- 
ing, Atlantic's  mill  is  the  first  to  bring  three 
rolls  into  a  total  mill  concept.  Kocks  has 
supplied  only  finishing  trains  to  several 
American  and  European  rod  mills. 

Atlantic  brought  its  total  concept  to 
Kocks  and  Jim  Owens  spent  3  months  in 
Germany  after  the  contract  was  signed  In 
July.  1966,  but  Mr.  Reese  had  high  praise  for 
the  extra  effort  Kocks  has  Invested  in  mak- 
ing the  mill  a  success. 

The  same  applies,  be  said,  to  Seals  Corp., 
the  furnace  builder,  Ouquesne  Electric  and 
W.  Vance  Mlddough,  of  Cleveland,  which  per- 
tOTjaed  the  overall  facilities  engineering. 

Not  the  least  unusual  aspect  of  the  $7  mil- 
lion-plus project  has  been  the  speed  of  Its 
culmination.  Little  of  the  equipment  was 
even  designed  when  the  contract  was  signed 
last  year,  and  Atlantic's  first  test,  completion 
of  the  mil)  In  a  few  weeks,  follow  hard  on  the 
heels  of  its  April  groundbreaking. 


[From  the  St,  Louis   (Mo.)    Po«t-DUpatch, 

Nov.  7,  19671 

GxANint  Crrr  Steel's  Nrw  Miu.  To  Boost 

Mantttactttring  nf  Akxa 

(By  William  H.  Kester) 

With  the  completion  of  Granite  City 
Steel's  9140,000,000  expansion  program, 
which  was  celebrated  yesterday,  the  com- 
pany has  taken  a  major  step  to  remain  com- 
petitive and  to  make  St.  Loulb  a  more  Im- 
portant steel  and  manufacturing  center. 

minols  Governor  Otto  Kemer,  at  a  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  company  for  civic  and  biui- 
ness  leaders  in  the  metropolitan  area,  con- 
gratulated the  company  on  undertaking  the 
expansion  as  a  step  that  would  help  lns\ire 
the  continuation  of  its  position. 

He  also  praised  the  small  amount  of  lost 
time  due  to  Jurisdictional  strikes  during  the 
4,000,000  manhovu-s  of  work  on  the  expansion 
and  for  the  company's  outlays  for  air  pollu- 
tion control. 

Following  the  luncheon.  Governor  Kerner 
pushed  a  button  to  symbolize  the  start  of 
the  80-inch  rolling  mill,  which  is  a  major 
feature  of  the  expansion  program.  The  mill 
has  been  in  operation  since  Aug.  3. 

The  expansion  program  added  30  per  cent 
to  Granite  City  Steel's  capacity.  It  was  1,700,- 
000  tons  of  ingots  a  year  and  now  ib  2,200,000 
tons  a  year. 

Equally  important  is  the  Improvement  In 
quality  of  product  which  the  company  ex- 
pects to  achieve  from  the  new  equipment. 
The  rolUng  mill  Is  computer  controlled. 

Nicholas  P.  Veeder,  chairman  and  presi- 
dent, said  the  mlU  was  "as  large,  as  powerful 
and  as  advanced  as  any  hot  strip  mill  in  the 
world.  You  won't  find  a  mill  equal  to  this 
one  in  Pittsburgh  and  you  won't  find  a  mill 
any  better  in  Chicago." 

The  rolling  mill  and  the  basic  oxygen  fur- 
nace, which  also  was  a  part  of  the  expansion 
program,  have  made  Granite  City  Steel 
"competitive  with  anyone  in  the  United 
States,"  Veeder  said.  The  company  recently 
eliminated  the  geographic  price  differential 
of  $3  a  ton  that  has  existed  since  1958. 

The  price  reduction  is  expected  to  make  the 
St.  Louis  area  more  attractive  to  new  in- 
dustry which  uses  steel.  Veeder  said.  He  noted 
that  Granite  City  Steel,  which  supplies  the 
A.  O.  Smith  Co.  plant  in  Granite  City  for  the 
production  of  automobile  frames,  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  location  of  the  plant  here. 

Granite  City  Steel  makes  all  of  it«  steel 
from  the  basic  oxygen  furnaces,  which  are 
substantially  more  efficient  than  the  open 
hearth  furnaces  previously  used. 

The  company  is  under  pressure  to  utilize 
its  increased  capacity  and  to  Improve  its 
earnings,  which  have  been  depressed  by  large 
write-offs  of  equipment  that  had  to  be  aban- 
doned when  the  new  fximaces  and  mill  were 
put  into  use,  and  by  other  factors. 

In  its  peak  year — 1965 — Granite  City  Steel 
shipped  1,179.840  tons  of  products  and  pro- 
duced 1,421,127  tons  of  Ingots. 

The  record  output  was  1.441,845  tons  of 
ingots  In  1964,  which  amounts  to  66  per  cent 
of  the  capacity  of  the  new  facilities. 

The  recent  price  cut  and  a  more  intensive 
marketing  effort  are  expected  to  bring  new 
business  to  the  company,  a  sales  executive 
of  the  company  said  yesterday.  Some  cus- 
tomers in  the  St.  Louis  area  have  given  the 
company  commitments  which  are  expected 
to  be  translated  into  firm  orders  soon. 

Steel  Is  bought  for  future  delivery  and  the 
full  effect  of  the  price  cut  is  not  expected 
to  be  realized  by  the  company  until  next  year, 
the  sales  manager  said. 


COSA    NOSTRA    HAS    FINGERS    ON 
CINCINNATI  AREA 

Mr,  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 


runaiiu  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAEJBR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvsmia? 

"niere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  pub- 
lished a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
possible  spread  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  into 
the  Greater  Cincinnati  area.  Award- 
winning  Reporter  James  Homer,  work- 
ing in  Cincinnati,  combined  efforts  with 
Scripps-Howard  Washington  Reporter 
John  Russell  to  produce  a  fascinating 
article.  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Homer  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  work  on  the 
following  story: 

Matia  Has  Fingxrs  Dkkp  im  Oambijmc  Hebz: 

DiPiAZZA  Conviction  Ntps  Sprkao — Latoft 

BrnTNO  OK'D  bt  Mob,  Invxstigatoks  Sat 
(By  James  Homer  and  John  Riiaseli) 

Washington. — The  recent  conviction  In 
Cincinnati  VS.  District  Court  of  Sam  Dl- 
Piazza,  of  New  Orleans,  and  William  Clyde 
Demlng  of  Pt.  Thomas,  has  temporarily 
halted  the  spread  of  Cosa  Nostra  In  Greater 
Cincinnati. 

"We  believe  that  both  DlPlazza  and  Dem- 
lng were  operating  Ulegal  layoff  gambling 
from  the  Cincinnati  area  with  the  sanction 
of  the  mob,"  an  official  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's organized  crime  section  told  The 
Post  and  Times-Star. 

How  much  of  the  Cincinnati  gambling  ac- 
tion ends  up  in  the  mob's  coffers  Is  unknown 
to  federal  Investigators. 

"You  cant  estimate  Cincinnati's  contribu- 
tion to  the  mob  until  you  get  your  hands  on 
their  books — and  they  won't  let  us  do  that," 
said  one  investigator. 

Another  investigator  says,  "Literally  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  Hamilton  County  place 
bets  with  at  least  50  bookmakers  in  the  coun- 
ty. Between  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  betting 
is  done  over  the  phone." 

However,  gamblers  who  have  bookie  opera- 
tions similar  in  size  to  the  M00,000  a  month 
handled  by  Demlng  have  been  known  to  pay 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  of  their  profit  for  the 
Mafia's  permission  to  operate.  A  mob's  de- 
cision to  close  down  Demlng's  bookie  busi- 
ness, officials  admit,  would  be  more  effective 
than  any  action  that  oould  be  taken  by  a 
law  enforcement  agency. 

Federal  officials  regard  both  Demlng  and 
DiPiazza  among  the  top  10  men  in  the  coun- 
try in  the  volume  of  layoff  betting. 

It  is  doubtful  that  Demlng  or  DiPiazza  are 
members  of  any  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  "families." 
But  DiPia^u),  who  operated  out  of  public 
telephone  booths  in  the  lobbies  of  plush  New 
Orleans  hotels.  Is  attached  to  Carlos  "Little 
Man"  MarceUo,  the  Mafia  boss  of  Louisiana, 
who  insists  he  is  only  a  businessman. 

In  tracing  Marcello's  background  the  New 
Orleans  Crime  Commission  reported  to  the 
McClelland  Senate  hearings  of  organized 
crime  in  1961 : 

"On  Nov.  29,  1929  Carlos  MarceUo,  then  19 
years  of  age.  was  arrested  by  New  Orleans 
police  with  his  brother,  Peter,  17,  and  his 
father  Joseph.  They  were  charged  as  acces- 
sories before  and  after  the  robbery  of  a  bank 
in  the  Algiers  section  of  New  Orleans.  These 
charges  were  dismissed  by  the  district  at- 
torney. 

"Six  months  later  .  .  .  MarceUo  was  con- 
victed of  assault  and  robbery  and  sent  to 
the  Louisiana  State  Penitentiary  for  nine 
to  14  years.  He  had  enlisted  two  Juveniles 
to  hold  up  a  chain  grocery  store  and  supplied 
them  with  a  gun  and  guidance.  He  served 
less  than  five  years  of  this  sentence. 

"In  1935  ...  be  was  arrested  for  assault 
with  intent  to  kill  a  New  Orleans  police  of- 
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fleer:  and  for  another  assault  and  robbery 
of  a  chain  grocery  store. 

"On  Oct.  29,  1938  Carlos  MarceUo  pleaded 
guilty  to  the  sale  of  more  than  23  pounds 
of  untaxed  marijuana.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  fined  976,830. 
On  a  pauper's  plea,  he  was  permitted  to  settle 
the  fine  for  $400  and  within  10  months  was 
granted  a  conditional  release  from  the  federal 
institution." 

A  long  list  of  additional  arrests  and  con- 
victions Is  appended  to  this  report. 

In  contrast  to  piles  of  newspaper  clippings 
about  the  criminal  exploits  of  MarceUo  in 
his  earlier  years,  the  New  Orleans  papers  re- 
ported In  July  1966,  he  was  a  guest  of  honor 
at  the  wedding  of  DiPiazza 's  daughter. 

The  DlPlazza-Marcello  friendship,  how- 
ever, goes  deeper  than  the  wedding-invitation 
stage.  Justice  Department  officials  disclosed. 
In  1965  federal  agents,  using  listening  de- 
vices, picked  up  a  conversation  between  Di- 
Piazza and  one  of  his  customers,  Eugene  A. 
Nolan,  a  tKwkmaker  who  was  convicted  last 
May  on  federal  gambling  charges  In  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

DiPiazza,  according  to  a  transcript  of  the 
private  conversation,  told  Nolan  that  recently 
an  anonymous  telephone  caller  had  Instruct- 
ed DiPiazza  to  leave  his  New  Orleans  home 
and  take  a  plane  to  Miami. 
DiPiazza  followed  the  instructions. 
When  the  New  Orleans  gambler  arrived  In 
Miami,  he  was  "welcomed"  by  two  heavy-set 
men  who  ushered  him  onto  a  Chicago-bound 
flight. 

StUl  not  knowing  his  destination,  DiPiazza 
was  escorted  to  the  headquarters  of  Sam 
Glancana,  overlord  of  the  Chicago  Mafia  and 
who  sits  on  the  all-powerful  nine-member 
Mafia  legislative  assembly,  "The  Commis- 
sion." 

Glancana,  who  since  has  left  Chicago  and 
now  directs  his  empire  from  Mexico,  de- 
manded that  DiPiazza  pay  him  $100  a  week 
to  continue  the  bookmaking  operation. 

DlPlazza  told  Nolan  that  he  balked  at  Glan- 
cana's  demands  and  told  the  Chicago  chief 
that  he  works  for  the  "Little  Man,"  MarceUo. 
A  telephone  call  between  MarceUo  and 
Glancana  straightened  out  the  episode,  which 
was  dismissed  as  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Mafia  families. 

DiPiazza  was  returned  to  his  New  Orleans 
home  via  the  same  route,  by  the  same  escorts. 
DiPiazza,  despite  an  arrest  record  stretch- 
ing back  to  1946,  had  no  convictions  until 
his  federal  trial  last  September  In  Cincinnati. 
In  1962,  he  was  one  of  a  dozen  defendants 
In  the  New  Orleans  "free  load"  gambling 
case,  but  later  was  excused  from  the  trial 
because  of  a  weak  heart.  DiPiazza  made  the 
same  excuse  to  get  out  of  the  Cincinnati 
trial,  but  a  Judge  ordered  him  to  trial  with  a 
federal  physician  standing  by.  (The  free  load 
case  Involved  a  federal  charge  that  bookies 
were  using  long-distance  phone  lines  with- 
out charge.) 

Other  defendants  in  the  New  Orleans  case 
included  Benny  "Big  Porky"  Lasoff;  his 
brother,  Robert  "Little  Porky"  Lasoff;  Myron 
Deckelbaum,  and  Gilbert  Lee  Beckley,  then 
all  of  Newport.  All  the  defendants  were  ac- 
quitted. 

DiPiazza,  who  continued  his  bookie  busi- 
ness until  his  arrest  by  FBI  agents  In  New 
Orleans  on  Nov.  25,  may  have  learned  some 
of  his  tricks  from  GU  Beckley. 

Beckley,  according  to  Internal  Revenue 
agents,  operated  his  gambling  enterprises  out 
of  the  Fontainebleau  Hotel  In  New  Orleans 
during  the  1962  trial.  Federal  agents  say 
Demlng,  Roger  Egan  and  Roger  Selth,  all 
from  northern  Kentucky,  received  their  gam- 
bling schooling  from  Beckley. 

Beckley,  known  as  "The  Brain,"  of  the 
nation's  layoff  gambling  network,  was  the 
author  of  the  "Cincinnati  Line."  He  also  was 
creator  of  the  Beckley-Soble  combine  out  of 
Montreal,  the  largest  bookmaking  operation 
in  Canada. 


Beckley,  who  paid  tribute  to  the  Vlto  Geno- 
vese  famUy  of  New  York  through  Mafia  lieu- 
tenants "Fat  Tony"  Salerno  and  "Trigger 
Mike"  Coppola,  was  convicted  last  March  of 
violating  the  federal  Interstate  transporta- 
tion In  aid  of  racketeering  statute. 

Federal  agents  say  that  the  mob  prob- 
ably had  selected  Demlng  to  be  their  layoff 
gambling  man  In  Cincinnati,  rather  than 
Demlng  applying  to  them  for  his  franchise. 
Demlng,  because  of  his  schooling  with 
Beckley,  is  known  to  be  an  experienced 
gambler  who  ran  a  successful  business.  The 
mob  would  not  try  to  control  directly  a 
nickel-dime  handbook  operator. 

Demlng  also  was  known  to  be  careful,  had 
a  relatively  light  arrest  record,  and  would 
not  be  careless  in  allowing  evidence  to  get 
into  the  hands  of  federal  agents.  He  also  was 
considered  honest  and  would  give  an  ac- 
curate accounting  of  his  layoff  business. 

Agents  were  unable  to  uncover  how  Dem- 
lng passed  his  money  along  the  layoff  betting 
routes.  Other  gamblers,  they  say,  find  no 
difficulty  In  passing  money  by  couriers, 
Western  Union,  or  through  the  mails. 

The  Mafia's  "commission,"  which  settles 
geographical  and  Jurisdictional  disputes, 
says  a  Justice  Department  official,  knows 
exactly  what  is  going  In  the  Greater  Cin- 
cinnati area. 

"When  you  convict  Gil  Beckleys,  Sam  Dl- 
Piazzas  and  Clyde  Demings,  It  hurts  them," 
he  says.  "But  they  will  be  back. 

"They  have  the  time  and  the  patience, 
and  an  unlimited  supply  of  money." 

What  led  to  the  conviction  of  Demlng  and 
DiPiazza  last  September  was,  literally,  one 
of  the  biggest  men  In  Hamilton  County — 
Emll  "Jelly"  Webby  who  weighs  well  over 
250  pounds. 

Jelly  is  one  of  the  many  small-time  fig- 
ures who  hung  around  Newport  in  its  hey- 
day until  George  Ratterman  was  elected 
sheriff  of  Campbell  County. 

On  Jan.  13,  1966,  JeUy  Wehby  was  In  Las 
Vegas.  He  began  making  numerous  phone 
calls  from  a  pay  phone.  The  calls  were  so 
numerous  that  special  agents  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  took  notice. 

It  was  those  phone  calls  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  Demlng 
and  DiPiazza. 

Both  were  convicted  In  US.  District  Court 
on  Sept.  26  on  seven  counts  of  Interstate 
transportation  In  aid  of  racketeering  and 
one  count  of  conspiracy. 

In  January  1966  Wehby  was  using  a  pub- 
lic pay  phone  at  the  hotel.  IRS  agents  got 
the  long  distance  toll  records  for  that  phone. 
The  toll  records  showed  that  numerous 
calls  were  being  made  to  a  certain  number 
In  Cincinnati.  The  IRS  office  In  Las  Vegas 
asked  the  Cincinnati  IRS  office  to  check. 

Cincinnati  did.  It  found  that  the  number 
was  for  Harry  Acker  at  3808  Woodford  road, 
SUverton.  The  name  Harry  Acker  meant 
nothing  to  the  special  agents  in  Cincinnati. 
The  wagering  squad  of  the  IRS  office  was 
out  of  town  (the  Cincinnati  tRS  office  covers 
the  southern  half  of  Ohio  Including  Colxim- 
bus).  But  by  June  11  the  wagering  squad 
turned  its  attention  to  Harry  Acker  by  plac- 
ing the  Woodford  road  address  under  sur- 
veillance. 

The  surveUIance  was  maintained  from 
11:30  ajn.  to  5:30  pjn.,  normal  bookmaking 
hours.  Interest  picked  up  when  one  of  the 
IRS  agents  got  a  good  look  at  Harry  Acker. 
The  agent  Informed  his  colleagues  that  Acker 
really  was  WUUam  Clyde  Demlng,  a  book- 
maker. From  1954  to  1962,  he  had  held  a  fed- 
eral gambling  stamp. 

IRS  went  to  the  Cincinnati  phone  company 
and  got  toll  records  for  the  number  and  also 
for  Demlng's  home  in  Pt.  Thomas,  showing 
calls  to  bookmakers  in  other  cities.  An  IRS 
agent  placed  several  bets  with  persons  who 
were  dealing  with  Demlng. 

The  evidence  was  sufficient  for  agent  Ouy 
WethereU  to  list  the  facts  in  an  affidavit  for 


a  search  warrant  for  the  basement  apartment 
at  3808  Woodford  road.  VS.  Commissioner 
Henry  E.  Sheldon  II  signed  the  warrant  and 
on  July  22,  1966,  the  agents  raided  the  apart- 
ment. ' 

Simultaneously,  raids  were  conducted  In 
Akron,  Dayton,  O.,  Cynthlana,  and  Lexington. 
What  they  found  in  SUverton  turned  out 
to  be  a  bonanza  for  enforcement  agents. 
Deming  was  caught  with  weeks  of  betting 
slips  and  balance  sheets,  showing  who  he  was 
dealing  with,  when,  and  how  much  money 
was  Involved. 

The  betting  slips  were  torn  into  smaU 
pieces  of  paper  and  were  acctmiulating  in  a 
shopping  bag.  Another  shopping  bag  with 
more  betting  slips  was  found  in  Demlng's 
home. 

Agents  believe  Deming  was  afraid  to  put  the 
slips  in  the  garbage  because  other  book- 
makers have  been  convicted  by  evidence 
found  In  their  garbage. 

It  took  the  IRS  months  to  piece  together 
the  tiny  pieces  ot  paper  Into  legible  betting 
slips. 

Also  found  in  the  basement  apartment  were 
a  tape  recorder  with  race  results  on  the  tape 
and  a  short-wave  radio.  Etemlng  had  $7600  on 
his  person.  The  agents  found  a  bank  entry 
slip  with  the  number  of  a  safe  deposit  box. 
The  agents  got  another  search  warrant  five 
days  later  to  enter  this  box — listed  as  being 
rented  by  Carl  Donaldson  at  the  Norwood 
branch  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cin- 
cinnati. There,  the  agents  found  $45,000  in 
cash.  The  money  was  seized  and  is  being  held 
as  part  of  the  evidence  against  Demlng.  No- 
body ever  has  foiind  Donaldson. 

From  the  betting  slips  and  balance  sheets, 
the  agents  determined  that  from  June  18  to 
July  21,  1966,  Demlng  carried  on  a  $400,000 
a  month  bookmaking  business. 

The  records  show  that  both  Deming  and 
DlPlazza  were  laying  off  bets  with  each  other. 
Bookmakers  lay  off  bets  when  one  of  them 
has  heavy  betting  on  a  particular  race.  To 
ease  the  hazard  of  a  big  pay-off  on  one  race, 
a  bookmaker  bets  part  of  it  with  another 
bookmaker. 

Demlng's  records  showed  that  whUe  his 
knowledge  of  racing  was  exceUent  he  never- 
theless bet  on  short  odds  sure  things.  For 
instance,  on  June  30  he  bet  $15,000  and 
got  back  $17,000.  On  Jiily  19  he  bet  $16,800 
and  got  back  $18,730. 

Phillip  Michael,  federal  prosecutor,  asked 
Demlng  during  a  trial  recess  how  he  would 
pick  the  up-coming  famous  Woodward  race 
at  Aqueduct.  Denxlng  not  only  picked 
Damascus  to  win,  Buckpasser  to  oome  In 
second,  and  Dr.  Fager  to  place  third,  but 
also  gave  a  lO-mlnute  explanation  for  his 
choices.  The  race  on  Sept.  30  came  out  as 
Demlng  picked  It. 

The  balance  sheets  found  in  the  shopping 
bags  contained  phone  numbers  of  DlPla^sa's 
apartment  home  in  New  Orleans,  the  two  New 
York  hotels  where  he  stayed  along  with  their 
room  numbers,  and  the  New  Orleans  Athletic 
Club  which  DlPlazza  frequented. 

AU  this  indicated  Deming  was  making  nu- 
merous beta  with  DiPiazza.  The  evidence  to 
prove  that  DlPlazza  was  betting  with  Deming 
came  from  another  raid. 

This  was  made  on  Jan.  8,  1966,  when  the 
federal  government  conducted  raids  in 
Miami,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore,  Conyers,  Ga.: 
Columbia,  S.C;  Clarksdale,  Miss.;  New  Or- 
leans and  Baton  Rouge. 

These  raids  stemmed  out  of  the  use  of  the 
"blue  box,"  a  generator  which  produced  a 
sotind  identical  to  a  telephone  dial  tone. 
With  this  tone,  long-distance  calls  can  be 
made  without  toll  records  being  made.  The 
raids  also  stemmed  from  the  use  of  telephone 
credit  cards  with  bogus  names. 

One  of  the  men  to  be  served  with  search 
warrants  that  day  was  Samuel  S.  DiPiazza. 
And  on  his  person  DlPlazza  was  carrying  bal- 
ance sheets. 
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At  the  trial  the  balance  sheets  of  Demlng 
and  DlPlasza  complemented  each  other.  The 
Terdlct  waa  guilty  as  charged.  The  aentences 
vere  10  years  in  federal  prison  for  both  of 
them. 

Deming's  days  in  Federal  Cotut  in  Cincin- 
nati have  Just  begun.  He  goes  on  trial  again 
today  on  another  charge  of  interstate  trans- 
portation (making  long  distance  phone  calls) 
in  aid  of  racketeering.  With  Deming  as  an- 
other defendant  is  Otto  Kuhn  of  Lexington, 
who,  the  government  charges,  was  deaUng 
with  Deming  In  horse  bets. 

Deming  also  faces  trials  In  Cincinnati  with 
Herahel  "Huck"  Turner,  47,  of  Cynthiana, 
and  Joseph  Polli  of  LoulsTllle. 


RURAL  POVERTY 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schkble]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 15,  during  the  debate  in  this 
House  on  the  amendments  to  the  ad- 
ministration's antipoverty  program,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would  ear- 
mark antipoverty  expenditures  on  urban 
and  rural  poor,  in  accordance  with  the 
respective  incidents  of  nural  and  urban 
poverty. 

As  was  the  fate  of  most  amendments  to 
that  particular  bill,  this  proposal  was 
voted  down. 

We  knew  at  that  time  that,  while 
nearly  half  of  this  Nation's  poor  live  in 
rural  areas,  the  O^ce  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity was  proposing  to  allocate  about 
36  percent  of  fiscal  1968  expenditures  to 
the  fight  against  rural  poverty.  We  knew 
at  that  time  that  26.9  percent  of  rural 
Americans  are  poor  as  compared  with 
14.4  percent  of  our  city  dwellers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  did  not  know 
was  that  at  the  very  time  we  were  reject- 
ing a  move  to  guarantee  the  rural  poor 
their  fair  share  of  the  antipoverty  effort, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
holding  the  lid  on  a  report  which  calls 
the  situation  of  14  million  rural  poor  "a 
national  disgrace." 

This  report  has  been  In  the  President's 
hands  since  September,  nearly  4  months. 
There  was  plenty  of  time  for  an  evalua- 
tion of  its  contents  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  during  its  considera- 
tion of  the  whole  antipoverty  effort. 

Today,  I  ask  "Where  were  you,  Mr. 
President?"  I  suspect  many  millions  of 
poor  people  in  rural  America  are  asking 
the  same  question. 

I  include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washing  ton  Post : 

RmtAL    POVXITT 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  RiirU  Poverty  has  made  findings 
and  recommendations  so  sweeping  and  com- 
prehensive and  exhaustive  in  character  that 
its  report  is  bound  to  figure  in  the  formation 
of  national  policy  for  a  generation. 

Its  disclosures  on  the  nature  of  rural  pov- 
erty will  not  surprise  or  amaze  those  who 
have  heard  the  reports  of  Secretary  of  Agrt- 
calture  OrvlUe  Freeman  and  others.  The  pov- 
erty of  14  million  niral  Americans  is.  as  the 
Commission  says,  "a  national  disgrace."  It 
Isaiot  the  first  to  say  that  the  orban  riot* 


of  19fl7  "had  their  roots  in  considerable  part 
in  rural  poverty."  The  Commission  righUy 
makes  the  point  that  "the  more  vocal  And 
better  organized  urban  poor  gain  n>o*t  of 
the  benefits  of  current  anti-poverty  pro- 
grams." 

The  disparities  between  \irban  and  rural 
life  have  become  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge: one  in  every  eight  urban  persons  is 
I>oor,  one  of  every  16  suburban,  one  of  every 
four  rural  persons.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  in  rural  America,  but  40  per  cent 
of  the  poor.  Three  out  of  five  rviral  white 
people  are  poor.  There  are  three  mlUion  illit- 
erate rural  adults.  One  out  of  13  houses  are 
unfit.  The  melancholy  Indices  of  rural  calam- 
ity can  be  continued  ad  infljiltum. 

The  Commliwlon,  in  spite  of  its  gloomy 
findings  of  fact  is  hopefvU  that  something 
can  be  done  and  it  wishes  the  country  to 
adopt  and  put  into  effect  a  p>oUcy  that 
would  give  to  residents  of  rural  America 
equal  opportunity  with  those  of  other  citi- 
zens. It  has  a  program  for  providing  f'lU  em- 
ployment, adequate  shelter,  rural  education, 
medical  care,  family  planning,  rural  housing, 
better  rural  government  and  other  answers 
to  rural  Inadequacies. 

In  total,  its  recommendations  would  in- 
volve Federal  cotnnxitment  to  rural  change 
on  a  Ecale  unprecedented  as  to  both  expendi- 
ture and  intervention  In  local  and  state  af- 
fairs. Some  of  its  proposals  tend  toward 
complicating  governmental  arrangements 
that  elsewhere  it  finds  already  too  involved. 

The  Commission's  appraisal  of  the  Federal 
ccreage  crop  adjustment  programs  acknowl- 
edge that  they  are  not  specifically  "poverty" 
programs,  but  faults  them  for  not  having 
more  eSect  on  the  poor.  The  crop  adjtist- 
ment  programs  have  effects  that  permeate 
the  life  of  many  parts  of  rural  America, 
maintaining  commodity  price  levels  that 
otherwise  would  descend  to  disaster  levels, 
distributing  direct  benefits  and  sustaining 
the  prosperity  of  the  vast  rural  business 
of  supplying  and  marketing  farm  commod- 
ities. These  commodity  programs  may  not 
deal  with  the  rural  poor — but  they  deal  with 
a  lot  of  people  who  would  be  poor  without 
them  and  their  significance  and  importance 
in  relatlona  to  niral  life  abould  not  be 
minimized. 

To  close  the  poverty  gap  by  cash  subsidies 
to  the  p>oar.  the  Commiseion  estimates, 
would  cost  (12.5  billion — 95  biUlon  for  niral 
poor  sJone.  It  is  an  alternative  the  utter  sim- 
plicity of  which,  In  the  form  of  Income  sub- 
sidies of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  end  may 
strongly  recommend  Itself  as  an  altemaUve 
to  the  more  Involved  social,  economic  and 
cvUtural  programs  the  Commission  proposes. 


REA  TELEPHONE  LOAN  POLICY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Neisew]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  serve  els  the  administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  program  under 
President  Elsenhower  for  3  years,  1953- 
56.  This  program  has  to  a  degree  had  its 
controversial  moments,  but  by  and  large 
all  admit  that  its  contributions  to  the 
well-being  of  rural  America  have  been 
outstanding,  If  not  amazing. 

During  the  years  that  I  served,  it  was 
my  purpose  to  administer  the  act  in 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  the  law  and 
in  a  manner  that  would  bring  maximum 


benefits  to  rural  America  with  a  mini- 
mum of  burden  to  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

Today,  the  rural  electric  cooperatives 
have  proceeded  with  a  record  most  out- 
standing in  near  total  rural  service,  and 
loan  repayments  are  beyond  the  fondest 
forecasts  of  REA  proponents.  Rural  tele- 
phone service  in  1953  had  not  progressed 
to  a  satisfauitory  degree,  and  independent 
telephone  companies  had  not  been  given 
the  encouragement  to  expand  services 
in  rural  areas.  We  adopted  a  ix>licy  of 
stimulating  expansion  by  extending  loans 
to  those  companies  for  that  purpose. 
Major  emiAasis  was  placed  on  the  small. 
Independent  companies  which  foimd 
other  financing  almost  unobtainable. 
This  was  done  because  any  system  to  be 
successful  needs  a  central  exchange,  and 
hopefully  rural  areas  would  receive  serv- 
ice with  the  stimulus  of  Federal  low- 
interest  loans.  The  plan  worked  and  the 
independents  met  the  challenge.  A  great 
expansion  of  rural  telephone  service  re- 
sulted. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the  REA 
act  to  make  telephone  loans  to  com- 
panies well  able  to  finance  their  own  op- 
eration. However,  it  seems  that  this  pol- 
icy has  been  departed  from  and  large 
companies  now  seem  to  have  latched  on 
to  below-cost  interest  rates  to  expand 
not  just  rural  telephone  service  but  total 
overall  systems  operation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  Is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  point  I  make: 
Conthtentm,   Telxphokx  Is   Exfectikg   In- 
crease XM   Earnings   fo«  Teas — Executive 
Sats  Advance  Is  Seen  Desptte  Pee-Share 
Dn.DTioN     OF    AcQinsmoNS     and     Otheb 
Factoes 

New  York. — Earnings  of  Continental  Tele- 
phone Corp..  St.  Louis,  are  expected  to  rise  to 
about  $1.15  a  share  in  1967.  from  tlS.129.598, 
or  $1.07  a  share,  in  1966,  PhUUp  J.  Lucler, 
president,  said  after  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts. 

Mr.  LuciH"  said  earnings  gains  are  being 
achieved  despite  dllutionary  earnings  effects 
of  prompt  consolidation  of  71  acquisitions 
made  this  year,  with  others  pending,  higher 
depreciation  charges,  and  a  general  trend  this 
year  of  lower  earnings  by  the  independent 
telephone  indtistry. 

Just  one  of  the  acquisitions.  Trans-Oontl- 
nental  Telephone  &  Electronics  Inc.,  cost 
nine-month  earnings  five  cents  a  share  by  be- 
ing included  Just  three  days  after  merger  Into 
Continental.  Sharply  Increased  depreciation 
charges  cost  another  seven  cents  a  share,  and 
will  have  a  further  adverse  effect  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Mr.  Lucler  noted.  Earnings 
for  the  nine  months  were  814.828.746,  or  79 
cents  a  share,  up  from  812.322.MS,  or  71 
cents  a  chare,  a  year  earlier.  Revenue  rose  to 
9128,291.538  from  $105,140,010. 

Continental  has  made  an  agreement  in 
principle  with  the  government  of  Trinidad- 
Tobago  to  acqtilre  a  50%  Interest  in  th" 
government -owned  telephone  system  serving 
those  two  Caribbean  islands,  Mr.  Lucler  dis- 
closed. The  agreement  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  cabinet  of  Trinidad -Tobago  and  by 
Continental  directors.  If  satisfactorily  con- 
cluded, Continentsd  would  take  over  man- 
agement of  the  system  next  spring,  be  said. 
The  system  serves  45.000  telephones  and  has 
a  long  rraitlng  list  of  applicants  for  phone 
service,  be  added. 

■NTttBD  AREA  □«  JANTTART 

This  would  be  Continental's  fourth  acqul- 
•tUan  In  tb«  Caribbean  area.  It  entered  tta* 


area  for  the  first  time  in  January  with 
acquisition  of  a  51%  Interest  in  the  system 
serving  Grand  Bahama  Island.  It  purchased  a 
61  To  interest  in  the  Barbados  system  in 
February  and  a  60%  interest  in  the  Jamaica 
system  at  mid-year.  These  three  systems  now 
serve  about  79,500  telephones.  Continental 
is  interested  in  making  further  acquisitions 
of  telephone  systems  in  the  Caribbean,  Mr. 
Lucler  said. 

Continental  expects  to  be  serving  almost 
1,200.000  telephones  by  year-end,  almost 
double  the  660,000  a  year  earlier.  Charles 
Wohlstetter,  chairman,  told  the  analysts.  The 
company  expects  to  acquire  additional  in- 
dependent systems  next  year  with  a  total  of 
about  100,000  telephones,  and  to  continue 
making  annual  acquisition  at  about  that 
rate  for  the  next  few  years,  he  said.  Company 
officials  estimated  that  about  1,700  small 
nonaffiliated  systems  with  about  2,000.000 
telephones  are  candidates  for  acquisition  by 
larger  systems. 

Even  without  further  major  acquisitions. 
Continental  expects  to  be  serving  about  2,- 
000.000  telephones  by  early  1971,  Mr.  Lucler 
predicted.  He  forecast  telephone  revenue  of 
$300,000,000  and  manufactiu-ing  sales  of  $75,- 
000,000  by  early  1971.  and  said  the  company 
expects  to  double  per-share  earnings  by  the 
end  of  1972. 

Capital  outlays  by  Continental  this  yeai 
and  next  will  total  about  $100,000,000,  up 
from  about  $70,000,000  in  1966,  he  said.  But 
outlays  per- telephone  are  diminishing  be- 
cause 75%  of  the  company's  equipment  ia 
less  than  five  years  old.  he  said.  Depreciation 
will  provide  about  one-third  of  next  year's 
construction  budget,  up  from  22%  last  year, 
be  said. 

A  bank  line  of  credit  will  carry  ConUnen- 
tal's  outside  financing  needs  through  May 
1969,  although  the  company  may  enter  the 
money  market  next  year,  he  said.  Continen- 
tal companies  hold  $132,000,000  of  loans, 
averaging  30  years,  from  the  Government's 
Rural  Electrification  Administration  at  2% 
toterest.  he  reported.  The  company  may  re- 
consider its  current  policy  of  reluctancy  to 
seek  new  REA  loans  in  view  of  interest  rates 
up  about  7%  In  commercial  markets,  he 
added. 

Net  income  from  Continental's  manu- 
facturing operation  rose  18%  in  the  first 
nine  months,  Mr.  Lucler  reported.  "But  the 
third  quarter  was  very  soft,  reflecting  the 
cutback  in  capital  expenditures  in  the  inde- 
pendent (telephone)  industry  generally, 
which,  in  turn,  probably  is  a  reflection  of 
tight  money."  he  said.  Officials  reported  that 
the  company's  Ave  cable  plants  have  enough 
copper  inventory  to  keep  production  going  to 
year-end.  by  which  time  the  concern  hopes 
the  copper  industry  strike  will  be  settled. 

Continental  expects  to  receive  about  10% 
of  the  expected  "settlement"  payment  to 
independents  by  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.'s  Bell  System  next  year,  although 
it  accounts  for  only  about  4%  of  the  inde- 
pendent telephone  Industry.  Mr.  Lucler  said. 

He  explained  that  Continental  gets  about 
one-half  of  its  revenue  from  toll  calls,  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  one- third  lor  the 
Independent  Industry,  and  settles  with  Bell 
on  a  different  costs  basis.  The  settlement  is 
expected  to  "materially  benefit"  Continental's 
1968  revenue,  he  added. 

Settlements  are  made  by  Bell  to  independ- 
ents as  a  means  of  sharing  toll  revenue  be- 
cause independent  facilities  make  up  part  of 
the  nationwide  telephone  network. 


NIXON  TELLS  HOW  1968  RACE 
STANDS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pm.TON]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  herewith  is  an  article  from  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  of  November  20, 
1967,  entitled  "Nixon  Tells  How  1968 
Race  Stands' ': 

Nixon  Tells  How   1968  Race  Stands 
(Note. — With  key  local  elections  out  of  the 
way,  the  tvim  now  is  to  next  year's  national 
campaign. 

(Who  will  be  the  Republican  Party's  choice 
to  run  against  Lyndon  Johnson? 

(What  does  he  need  to  do  to  win  the  nomi- 
nation? Once  nominated,  will  he  run  against 
an  LBJ-Humphrey  ticket  or  an  LBJ-Kennedy 
Ucket? 

(Finally,  can  the  Republican  nominee — 
whoever  he  is — win  next  November? 

(You  get  a  candid  appraisal  of  the  coming 
campaign,  the  prime  Issues,  and  odds  for  and 
against  leading  Republicans  in  this  inter- 
view with  Richard  M.  Nixon — who  lists  him- 
self as  one  of  the  five  men  most  Ukely  to  get 
the  1968  nomination.) 

Question.  Mr.  Nixon,  how  do  you  size  up 
the  outlook  now  for  the  1968  presidential 
election? 

Answer.  As  of  the  present  time,  any  man 
who  received  the  Republican  nomination 
woxUd  have  a  good  chance  to  defeat  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  If  President  Johnson  does  not 
run.  and  Bobby  Kennedy  should  become  the 
candidate — and  he  would  be  the  candidate  in 
the  event  that  President  Johnson  did  not 
run — it  would  be  a  closer  contest.  But.  even 
in  that  event,  I  think  the  Republican  candi- 
date would  be  the  favorite.  That  would  be 
the  situation  as  of  today. 

Question.  Is  there  any  real  prospect  that 
President  Johnson  wUl  not  nm  for  re-elec- 
tion? 

Answer.  I  had  not  thought  that  there  was 
doubt  on  this  score  untU  recent  weeks.  Now, 
obviously,  I  haven't  talked  to  President 
Johnson  about  his  plans,  but  what  we  wiU 
call  "Informed  Washington  sources  and 
friends  of  his"  have  talked  to  me  and  have 
indicated  that,  whereas  they  formerly  had 
no  doubt  whatever  about  his  intentions  to 
run,  and  while  they  think  the  probability  is 
that  he  will  run.  there  is  now  a  possibiUty 
that  he  might  not  run,  assiunlng  that  the 
polls  show  him  as  vulnerable  next  August, 
when  he  must  make  the  decision,  as  they 
show  him  today.  My  own  evaluation  Is  this: 
I  expect  Johnson  to  be  the  candidate.  I  cant 
see  this  man,  who  is  very  competitive,  end 
his  political  life  by  ninnlng  away  from  the 
last  contest. 

Question.  Is  there  any  possibility  that 
President  Johnson  might  dimip  Hubert 
Humphrey  as  his  running  mate  for  Vice 
President  In  favor  of  Robert  Kennedy? 

Answer.  President  Johnson  would  find  that 
a  very  distasteful  action.  He  likes  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  he  has  good  reason  to  Uke 
him — not  only  personally,  but  politically — 
because  Hubert  Humphrey  is  in  trouble 
politically  himself  due  to  the  fact  that  he's 
been  a  good  Vice  President.  Humphrey,  in 
other  words,  is  having  trouble  with  his  popu- 
larity, because  the  Johnson  unpopularity  Is 
rubbing  off  on  him.  Humphrey,  on  his  own, 
without  having  to  defend  the  Johnson  poU- 
cies,  would  be  a  stronger  man  in  the  polls 
than  he  cvurently  is. 

Despite  personal  feeling,  what  may  change 
President  Johnson's  mind  on  this  point  wiU 
be  the  tremendous  pressures  that  undoubt- 
edly will  arise  from  Democratic  candidates 
for  Senate,  Governor  and  Congress  across  the 
country.  I  think  that,  as  we  get  closer  to  the 
election,  it  wUl  be  apparent  that,  even  more 
than  in  1966,  the  Democratic  candidates  will 
be  running  away  from  Johnson,  rather  than 
running  with  him. 


As  those  pressures  arise  for  strengthening 
the  national  ticket,  Johnson  wUl  have  a  very 
hard  decision  to  make.  He  will  have  to  decide 
whether,  by  dimiping  Hubert  Humphrey  and 
putting  Bobby  Kennedy  on  the  ticket,  be 
could  strengthen  not  only  his  chances,  but 
the  chances  of  survival  for  Democratic  candi- 
dates across  the  country. 

Question.  Do  you  believe  that  Robert  Ken- 
nedy would  strengthen  the  Democratic 
ticket? 

Answer.  No  question  about  It.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy would  add  to  the  Johnson  strength  by 
palling  the  teeth  of  much  of  the  "Uberal" 
intellectual  opposition  to  Johnson — not  aU 
of  it.  but  a  great  deal.  I  believe,  incidentally, 
that  Robert  Kennedy  would  accept  the  nomi- 
nation with  Johnson,  if  it  were  proffered. 

I  want  to  make  cleaa',  however,  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  is  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion, one  that  is  not  Ukely  to  arise.  I  don't 
think  it  can  be  niled  out,  however,  for  a  very 
practical  reason:  the  pressures  that  inevita- 
bly will  be  appUed  to  President  Johnson  to 
strengthen  the  ticket  in  order  to  save  the 
lives — the  poUtlcal  lives — of  bis  coUeagues 
across  the  country. 

Question.  The  RepubUcans  seem  to  have 
three  problems:  (1)  finding  someone  who 
can  win  the  nomination;  (2)  who  can  win 
the  general  election;  and  (3)  then  be  capable 
and  qualified  to  operate  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. Which  Republicans  meet  aU  three 
qualifications? 

Answer.  The  answer  cannot  be  given  untU 
the  Republicans,  over  the  next  several 
months  prior  to  the  RepubUcan  Convention 
in  August  of  1968,  test  their  abilities  in  the 
primaries — in  those  cases  where  they  enter 
primaries — and  in  their  public  appearances 
throughout  the  country. 

What  I  am  saying  is  this:  It's  always  a  mis- 
take to  reach  a  snap  conclusion  with  regard 
to  a  candidate's  "electablllty"  and  his  quaU- 
ficatlons  untU  he  has  bad  a  chance  to  prove 
whether  or  not  he  can  hit  big-league  pitch- 
ing. I  think  that  over  the  next  few  months 
those  who  choose  the  RepubUcan  nominee, 
those  who  will  have  the  power  at  the  Con- 
vention, are  going  to  be  watching  the  five 
potential  candidates.  I  think  there  are  only 
five,  and  that  one  of  the  five  wiU  be  nomi- 
nated. 

Question.  Whom  do  you  regard  as  the  five? 
Answer.     RockefeUer,     Romney.     Reagan, 
Percy  and  Nixon.  It  wiU  be  one  of  these  five, 
in  my  opinion. 

I  think  that  over  these  next  few  months 
these  men  wiU  aU  be  making  public  state- 
ments. They  will  be  exposed  to  the  mercUess 
spotlight  which  will  be  put  on  them  by  the 
national  press,  by  the  television  and  commu- 
nications media,  and  by  the  pubUc.  The 
measxire  of  these  men  wlU  be  taken,  and  the 
people  who  nominate  will  be  looking  at  tbem 
to  see  how  they  handle  the  great  Issues. 
That  bears  on  your  third  point:  Is  he  quali- 
fied to  be  President? 

They  WiU  see  how  these  men  are  able  to 
project  themselves  on  television  and  in  their 
public  appearances.  That  bears  on  the  second 
point:  whether  or  not  they  can  win  If 
nominated. 

And  they  will  be  measuring  these  men  in 
terms  of  th^r  ability  to  unite  the  Republican 
Party — which  bears  on  both  the  first  and 
second  points : 

Question.  Is  it  your  belief,  as  of  now,  that 
any  of  these  five  could  defeat  President 
Johnson? 

Answer.  Any  of  these  five  who  earns  and  re- 
ceives the  nomination  will  be  able  to  beat 
Johnson.  There  Is  only  one  exception  I  would 
make:  That  would  be  the  situation  in  which 
the  nomination  was  won  at  the  cost  of  divid- 
ing the  party.  If  the  party  were  divided,  I  be- 
lieve th§  chances  for  beating  President  John- 
son would  be  remote. 

But  if  the  party  is,  for  all  substantial  pur- 
poses, unified,  any  of  these  five  who  receives 
the  nomination  will  defeat  President  Johnson 
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In  November,  1968 — assuming  the  Issues  are 
the  same  as  tbey  are  now. 

Question.  In  the  event  you  were  nominated, 
would  you  get  tbe  wholehearted  support  at 
Bepubllcan  Governors  around  the  nation? 

Answer.  I  believe  so,  and  I  believe  also  that, 
U  one  Ql  the  others  were  nominated,  he  would 
get  the  support  of  not  only  the  Republicans 
Governors,  but  the  Republican  Congressmen 
and  Senators.  The  Republican  Party  has  so 
recently  experienced  the  cost  of  deep  di- 
visions— the  "cU'll  war"  which  destroyed  what 
litUe  chance.  U  any,  we  had  in  1964 — that 
they  are  not  going  to  indulge  In  that  kind 
of  cannibalism  In  1968. 

While  there  may  be  a  lot  of  talk  and 
grumbling  between  now  and  the  Convention 
abaut  those  who  deserted  the  i>arty  in  1964,  I 
think  that  once  the  nominee  is  selected,  the 
greet  dasire  to  win  will  unite  the  Republican 
Party,  and  that  were  going  to  have  the  re- 
verse of  1964.  We're  going  to  see  a  united 
Republican  Party  defeat  a  very  badly  divided 
and  shattered  Democratic  organization. 

JT    WAT.T.ACT    StTNS 

Question.  What  would  a  third-party  candi- 
dacy of  George  Wallace,  former  Governor  of 
Alabama,  do  to  the  two  major  parties,  or  for 
George  Wallace? 

Answer.  George  WaUace  will  be  the  most 
formidable  third-party  candidate  since  La 
Follette  (Robert  La  PoUette  of  the  Progres- 
Blve  Party!  In  1924 — formidable  not  only  be- 
caiise  his  views  appeal  to  a  certain  fringe  of 
the  American  electorate,  a  fringe  which  de- 
rives its  support  frcan  both  parties,  but  for- 
midable because,  as  an  individual,  he  handles 
himself — from  all  the  reports  I  have  heard — 
Tery  effectively  In  his  public  appearances. 

However,  formidable  as  he  Is.  I  believe  that, 
if  the  American  people  see  a  very  close  elec- 
tion for  the  Presidency  evolving,  then  Wal- 
lace's proportion  of  the  vote  will  shrink  dra- 
mattcally  before  the  election. 

roT  example,  two  months  before  the  elec- 
tion the  polls  may  show  Wallace  drawing  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote.  But.  if  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  candidates  are  runing  a  tight 
race  against  each  other,  then  I  dont  think 
Wallace  would  get  that  10  per  cent  on  Elec- 
tion Day.  The  reason  Is  that  many  of  those 
who  might  want  to  vote  for  WaUace  will  de- 
cide to  try  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  the 
election,  rather  than  cast  their  ballot  in  pro- 
test for  a  man  who  had  no  real  chance  of 
Tlctory. 

If  you  pressed  me,  I  would  predict  that 
Wallace's  vote  wUl  be  a  larger  percentage 
than  Henry  Wallace  got  in  1D48.  but  a  smaller 
•hare  than  Robert  La  Pollette  received  In 
1924. 

Question.  In  terms  of  electoral  votes,  whom 
docs  he  help  or  hurt? 

Answer.  At  present,  it  would  appear  that 
be  would  hurt  the  Republicans  in  those 
States  in  the  South  which  Ooldwater  carried. 
but  that  he  might  hurt  the  Democrats  in 
some  of  the  key  Northern  and  Midwestern 
States  that  Goldwater  lost. 

The  Wallace  strength  is  unmistakable  In 
States  such  as  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Georgia  and  possibly  South  Carolina — 
although  I'm  not  conceding  any  of  these 
States  to  Wallace,  nor  am  I  suggesting  that 
his  being  on  the  ticket  would  make  It  impos- 
ajb'.e  for  a  Republican  to  carry  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  WaUace  appeal 
among  blue-collar  workers  in  those  areas  that 
are  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in  the  big 
cities,  that  are  contiguous  with  Negro  dis- 
tricts— the  Wallace  appeal  there  wotild  be 
one  which  would  take  votes  away  from  the 
Democratic  candidate,  and  whUe  they  woiUd 
not  go  to  the  RepubUcan.  they  would  mean 
that  the  Republican  would  have  a  change  to 
win  in  a  close  race. 

Question.  On  balance,  who  comes  out  on 
top  in  this  equation? 

Answer.  Aa  of  now.  the  polls  indicate  that 
the  Republicans  would  face  the  greatest  dan- 
ger from  a  Wallace  candidacy.  I  beUeve,  how- 
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ever,  that  by  the  time  the  campaign  is  waged 
the  Democrats  would  be  the  major  sxifferers, 
because  Wallace  wUl  so  disrupt  the  already 
shattered  Democratic  machines  In  the  great 
cities  that  it  wUl  be  easier  for  RepubUcans 
to  come  through  In  the  big  States  In  the 
North. 

Question.  What  about  other  dissident 
Democrats — the  "peaceniks,"  the  "black 
power"  people,  and  other  opposed  to  this 
Administration?  How  do  they  affect  the  elec- 
tion? 

Answer.  Naturally,  they  aren't  going  to 
vote  for  Wallace,  and  they're  going  to  find 
great  difficulty  In  voting  for  Johnson.  By 
the  same  token,  unless  the  Republican  can- 
didate takes  a  peace-at-any-price  line  on 
Vietnam — which  I  do  not  anticipate  any  of 
the  Republicans  vrUl  do — the  chances  of 
their  voting  RepubUcan,  I  think,  also  are 
not  bright. 

What  Is  likely  to  happen.  I  think,  is  this: 
Unless  these  people  run  their  own  third- 
party  candidate,  they  wiU  wind  up  as  un- 
entbuslastic  supporters  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  Some  wUl  not  vote.  In  protest,  and 
very  few  of  them  wiU  work.  This  wlU  be 
significant  to  the  Johnson  candidacy,  be- 
cause, generally,  each  party's  hard  core  is 
essential  to  victory  in  a  close  election — and 
these  people  are  normally  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic hard  core. 

One  reason  the  "conservative"  wing  of  the 
Republican  Party  is  very  Important  to  Re- 
publican success  is  that,  in  a  close  election, 
they  are  the  primary  workers — they're  the 
goers,  they're  the  pe<q>le  who  are  gung  ho 
for  victory,  and  wiU  do  the  precinct  work 
while  the  others  talk  about  it.  Whereas,  In 
the  Democratic  Party,  traditionally,  their 
workers  come  from  the  "liberal"  left  wing  of 
the  party. 

Question.  How  does  this  affect  the  1968 
election? 

Answer.  In  1968,  we  wiU  be  looking  at  a 
situation  where  as  far  as  the  "liberal"  left 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  la  concerned, 
it  is  disenchanted  with  Johnson.  Without 
Bobby  Kennedy  on  the  ticket,  many  of  those 
people  WiU  not  vote  for  Johnson,  and  very 
few  of  them  wiU  work  for  him.  This  Is  the 
Democratic  dilemma. 

Take  a  State  like  California— it  U  very 
typical.  In  1966,  one  of  the  factors  helpful 
to  Reagan  was  that  the  Democratic  left, 
which  is  vocal  and  strong  In  California,  was 
so  disenchanted  with  the  Democratic  Party's 
national  policies  that  they  didn't  get  in 
and  pitch  as  much  as  they  normally  would 
for  the  Democratic  State  ticket.  That  same 
pattern  was  repeated  across  the  country. 

In  1968,  when  Johnson  U  actually  on  the 
ticket,  this  Democratic  dUemma  wlU  l>ecome 
even  greater. 

Question.  If  you  decide  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  President,  when  and  how  wlU  you 
announce  your  candidacy? 

Answer.  I  wUl  make  a  decision  after  the 
first  of  January  and  before  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. I  have  not  yet  determined  how  I  wiU 
announce  that  decision. 

Question.  In  the  event  you  decide  to  run, 
which  primaries  do  you  think  it  is  essential 
for  you  to  enter? 

Answer.  If  I  become  a  candidate.  I  have 
definitely  decided  to  enter  primaries  in  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Nebraska, 
Oregon  and  South  Dakota. 

Incidentally,  as  an  Indication  of  my  plans 
in  each  of  these  States,  the  preliminary  orga- 
nization work  has  gone  forward.  That  does 
not  mean  I've  made  a  final  decision.  But  to 
become  a  candidate  in  the  primaries  in  those 
States — to  keep  my  options  open — It  Is  es- 
sential that  organization  work  begin  In  each 
of  those  primary  States,  and  work  has  start- 
ed in  all  of  them. 

IimtTZIfCK    OV   FCnCAEIES 

Question.  Which  primaries  would  it  be  es- 
sential for  you  to  win? 


Answer.  My  poUtlcal  judgment  is  that  I 
must  win  a  decisive  majority.  But  it  cannot 
be  predicted  at  this  time  which  of  the  pri- 
maries wUl  prove  to  be  the  most  Influential 
in  maldng  the  final  determin&Uon  of  the 
nominee. 

It  has  been  written,  and  I  think  correctly, 
that  doing  weU  in  the  first  two  primaries—^ 
New  Hampshire  and  Wisconsin — could  create 
momentum  which  would  make  It  much  easier 
to  win  the  rest  of  them.  Doing  badly  in  the 
first  two  primaries  wovUd  make  it  very  difB- 
cult  to  recover  and  go  back  and  win  the  rest. 
The  objective  that  I've  set  for  myself  is 
very  simply  that — looking  at  these  six  pri- 
maries— I  must  win  a  decisive  majority. 

Question.  You  mean  4  out  of  6,  or  5  out 
of  6? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  I'U  pick  a  percentage 
at  the  present  time.  Let  me  say  it  has  to  be 
considerably  better  than  half. 

Question.  Would  a  Ronald  Roae""  candi- 
dacy adversely  affect  your  positton  in  any  of 
these  primaries? 

Answer.  Soundings  taken  by  poUsters  at 
this  point  indicate  that  Ronald  Reagan's 
name  on  the  ballot  in  any  primary  State 
would  draw  more  votes  from  me  than  from 
Romney.  The  question  is  whether  there 
would  be  someone  else  on  the  baUot  on  the 
other  side — a  Percy  or  a  Rockefeller — who 
might  draw  from  Romney.  But.  if  It's  a  three- 
way  race  between  Romney.  Nixon  and  Rea- 
gan, it  makes  the  task  more  difficult  for 
Nixon  to  win  than  It  would  be  if  it  were  a 
two-way  race  between  Nixon  and  Romney 
Question.  Do  you  have  any  understandings 
with  Mr.  Reagan? 

Answer.  CategortcaUy  no.  There  have  been 
reports  to  the  effect  that  such  understand- 
ings exist.  But  I  would  know  if  there  were 
such  understandings.  I'm  sure  that  support- 
ers of  Governor  Reagan  and  my  own  sup- 
porters would  like  to  avoid  a  confrontation 
because  they  do  not  want  to  see  the  party 
spUt,  which  might  happen  If  such  a  con- 
frontation occurred  In  the  primaries. 

But,  as  far  as  the  two  of  us  are  concerned, 
we  have  not  discussed  any  such  proposal: 
that  I  should  have — as  someone  reported — a 
free  ride  without  Reagan  contesting  me  In 
the  first  three  primaries,  and  then  if  I  don't 
make  it.  I  would  shift  my  support  to  him. 
There  is  no  such  deal,  and  there  wUl  be  none. 
Question.  Do  you  have  any  Idea  how  many 
ConvenUon  delegates  you  might  l»e  able  to 
count  on  by,  say,  next  June? 

Answer.  No,  I  don't.  This  Is  a  very  different 
kind  of  campaign  than  the  1964  contest. 
Then  it  could  honestly  be  said  that  Oold- 
water had  the  nomination  sewed  up  before 
he  entered  a  primary  State.  By  hindsight,  I 
can  say  that  now,  and  I  think  any  poUtlcal 
sophisticate  would  agree. 

However,  that  certainly  is  not  the  case 
with  1968.  Delegates  In  the  nonprlmary 
States  simply  are  not  making  commitments, 
as  they  did  in  1964,  to  any  candidate.  They're 
waiting  to  Bee  how  the  men  perform  on  tbe 
long  road  which  leads  from  now  untU  the 
Convention.  In  my  t^lnion,  no  one  can 
really  get  a  delegate  prediction  that  means 
anything  untU  after  we've  been  tested  in 
some  of  the  primaries. 

I  beUeve  that  after  the  first  two  or  three 
primaries,  If  one  of  the  potential  candidates 
wins  decisively,  some  of  the  leaders  in  non- 
primary  States  may  then  make  their  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  what  they  wiU  do  at  the 
Convention.  But,  at  the  present  time,  as  has 
been  reported — and  this  is  accurate — they're 
all  staying  loose. 

Also,  I  should  make  it  clear  that,  on  ir.y 
part,  whether  in  conversations  with  Gover- 
nors or  Senators  or  Congressmen  or  potential 
delegates  or  party  leaders,  I  am  not  doing 
any  armtwlwing.  I  have  told  aU  of  them, 
those  who  have  come  and  offered  their  sup- 
port, rm  deUghted  to  have  it  in  the  event  I 
become  a  candidate.  But  Pve  also  made  it 
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clear  to  them  that  unless  and  tmtU  I  can 
demonstrate  that,  (1)  I  am  the  best-quaU- 
fled  candidate  on  tbe  issues,  and,  (2)  I  am 
the  strongest  candidate  as  a  nominee.  I  am 
not  going  to  ssk  them  to  make  commit- 
ments.   

PICKIMC    a   VICE   PRXSXDKirT 

Question.  It  has  been  said  that  people  vote 
for  the  first  man  on  the  ticket — not  the  sec- 
ond. Do  you  think  the  choice  of  a  vice-presi- 
dential nominee  vrtll  be  Important  In  1968? 

Answer.  I  think  the  choice  of  vice-presi- 
dential candidates  for  the  foreseeable  years 
ahead  in  this  country  will  be  vitally  impor- 
tant to  both  parties.  Because  of  the  tragedy 
of  the  Kennedy  assassination,  which  still  Is 
so  fresh  In  people's  minds,  people  will  be 
thinking  that  the  man  who  is  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or  the  vice-presidential  candidate, 
could  one  day  be  President. 

Now.  starting  with  that  generalization, 
looking  specifically  at  the  Republican 
ticket,  I  beUeve  that  this  is  one  of  those 
years  when  a  vice-presidential  candidate 
could  add  some — I  do  not  think  a  great  deal. 
But  we  should  also  remember  that  you  dont 
always  need  a  great  deaL 

In  1960,  for  example,  a  change  of  one  tenth 
of  1  per  cent  in  the  vote  coiUd  have  made 
the  difference.  Therefore,  if,  according  to  the 
polls,  one  vice-presidential  candidate  could 
add  1  per  cent  to  the  strength  of  the  presi- 
dential nominee,  that's  enough  reason  to  put 
him  on  the  baUot — If  that's  all  you're  look- 
ing at.  My  own  view,  however.  Is  that,  whUe 
the  Strength  of  the  vice-presidential  nomi- 
nee In  terms  of  Increasing  the  chances  to 
win  the  election  is,  of  course,  important, 
overriding  that  consideration  is  the  matter 
of  quaUflcatlon.  I  tWnk  the  matter  of  quali- 
fication also  will  aff\t  whether  he's  a  strong 
candidate  in  the  end. 

I  get  back  to  my  original  proposition  that 
the  people  are  going  to  be  looking  to  the 
qualifications  of  both  the  vice  presidential 
and  presidential  nominees,  and  If  either  is 
considered  to  be  unqualified  for  the  Presi- 
dency, that  will  be  a  drawback  on  the  ticket. 

Question.  What  do  you  regard  as  major 
Issues  for  1968? 

Answer.  The  major  Issues  will  be: 

Peace  abroad.  If  the  war  in  Vietnam  Is 
still  on,  ending  the  war  and  ending  It  on  a 
l>asls  that  will  produce  lasting  peace,  rather 
than  a  peace  that  Is  a  prelude  to  another  war. 

The  cost  of  living  at  home,  including 
higher  taxes,  higher  prices,  higher  spend- 
ing— the  famUy  budget  as  distinguished 
from  the  federal  budget. 

The  Issue  of  our  cities,  with  all  that 
means  in  terms  of  problems  of  transporta- 
tion, urban  sprawl,  pollution,  health  and 
the  myriad  other  related  problems  of  urban 
and  suburban  life. 

The  Issue  of  law  enforcement — the  fact 
that  crime  has  been  going  up  at  an  alarming 
rate,  six  times  as  fast  as  the  population. 

And  the  racial  issue — In  terms  of  which 
candidate  can  best  bring  reconcilatlon  be- 
tween the  races  after  this  period  of  revolu- 
tion. 

aioTS  votsus  CTvn.  sicbts 

Question.  On  the  racial  issue,  what  do 
riots,  arson  and  looting  have  to  do  with  dvU 
rights  and  social  Justice? 

Answer.  Racial  riots,  arson  and  looting 
render  a  terrible  disservice  to  civil  rights  and 
social  Justice. 

This  brings  up  an  issue  which  cuts  across 
several  of  these  we  have  mentioned.  It's  the 
growing  attitude  In  this  country  that,  if  a 
a  cause  is  good,  any  means  that  is  used  by 
an  individual  in  pursuit  of  that  cause  is 
Justified.  Those  who  advocate  this  particular 
approach  forget  that  this  was  paxt  of  the 
thinking  behind  fascism  and  Nazism — the 
deadly  idea  that  the  end  JusUfies  tbe  means. 

We  have  seen  this  In  various  ways  La  the 
United  States.  We've  had  demonstrations  In 
the  cause  of  peace.  We  have  had  demonstra- 
tions for  tbe  cause  of  civil  rights.  We  have 


bad  demonstrations  for  the  cause  of  better 
education,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  Now, 
when  these  demonstrations  sre  jt^cefiU  and 
where  no  laws  are  broken,  that  is  one  thing. 
This  Is  dissent  in  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion and  the  kinds  of  dissent  which  brings 
about  peaceful  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  these  demon- 
strators resort  to  lawlessness  and  to  violence, 
there  should  be,  in  my  opinion,  an  absolute 
rule  which  applies  to  aU  of  them — that  no 
cause,  no  matter  how  good,  justifies  break- 
ing the  law  and  resorting  to  violence. 

Question.  What  about  revolt  against  {36- 
Utical  oppression? 

Answer.  Some  of  our  so-caUed  Intellectuals 
justify  violence  on  the  ground  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  promote  a  good  cause.  They 
use  the  analogy  of  the  Nuremberg  trials,  and 
I)olnt  out  that  men  who  Uved  under  the  Nazi 
S3rstem  should  have  broken  the  law,  even  re- 
sorted to  violence,  rather  that  tolerate  the 
terrible  atrocities  which  they  did  tolerate  In 
silence  under  Hitler. 

Of  course,  these  so-called  Intellectuals  miss 
the  fundamental  point — the  difference  be- 
tween the  Nazi  system,  or  any  totalitarian 
regime,  and  ours.  The  genius  of  the  American 
system  is  that  we  provide  a  method  for 
peaceful  protest  and  peaceful  change.  The 
greatness  of  America  Is  that  we  have  had 
great  progress — almost  unbroken  progress, 
except  for  a  great  ClvU  War — because  of  otir 
respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  It  Is  this  funda- 
mental difference  in  our  system,  compared 
with  totalitarian  systems,  that  gives  tbe  lie 
to  this  completely  specious  argument  for 
justifying  the  use  of  violence. 

Question.  How  does  this  affect  the  Negroes? 
Answer.  la  the  final  analysis — taking 
Negroes  who  Uve  in  the  "ghettos"  of  big 
cities — they  deserve  a  better  deal.  They  de- 
serve an  equal  chance  on  the  starting  Une. 
They  deserve  better  education,  better  jobs, 
better  housing.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
when  violence  was  resorted  to,  those  whose 
suffered  most  were  not  the  whites,  but  the 
Negroes.  The  Negroes  were  the  main  casual- 
ties. It  was  their  shops  and  their  hotises  that 
were  burned  and  looted  and  destroyed. 

This  demonstrates  tbe  truth  of  the  prop- 
osition that  when  a  rule  of  law  goes.  It  is  the 
minority  that  suffers  first.  In  the  last  analysis 
there  Is  no  cause  which  Justifies  the  use  of 
lawlessness,  of  lUegal  means  or  a  resOTt  to 
force. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  term 
"ghetto"? 

Answer.  What  we  really  have  are  de  facto 
"ghettos"  In  the  U.S.  And  by  de  facto 
"ghettos,"  I  mean  that  while  there  is  no  law 
that  requires  Negroes  to  live  in  segregated 
areas  of  a  city,  there  are  economic  factors 
which  make  It  very  difficult  for  Negroes  to 
move  from  these  areas. 

That  Is  why  we  must  approach  this  prob- 
lem in  two  different  ways:  One,  we  must  re- 
move any  legal  barriers  that  may  exist — legal 
barriers  which  deny  the  Negroes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  live  in  any  housing  or  to  have  any 
job  or  to  have  better  education  or  attend  any 
school.  But  that  Is  simply  opening  the  door. 
That  Is  the  easiest  part  of  the  problem.  What 
is  more  difficult  is  preparing  people  to  walk 
through  the  door. 

Now  we  get  to  the  economic  facts.  Many 
weU-mtentloned  people  are  beating  the 
drums  for  a  federal  open-housing  law.  I 
oppose  a  federal  open-housing  law.  I  feel  that 
each  State  and  city  should  make  a  decision 
on  this  Issue,  and  that  decision  should  re- 
flect what  the  majority  of  pec^le  In  that 
particular  area  beUeve. 

As  an  Individual,  I  support  the  princliHe 
of  open  and  equal  access  to  housing.  We  have 
aa  open-housing  law  in  New  Tork  State — and 
I  would  oppKJse  its  repeal. 

However,  as  for  a  federal  open -housing  law 
or  any  other  oi>en-houslng  law.  Including 
New  Tork^  for  that  matter,  they  do  not  get 
wA  the  problem  of  adequate  Negro  housing. 


The  95  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  In  New  Yo«k 
llvmg  In  these  de  facto  "ghettos"  are  not  con. 
fined  there  l>y  statutes,  but  by  economics. 

Most  of  them  cannot  afford  the  better  bous- 
ing that  is  available. 

So,  In  my  view,  when  we  talk  about  the 
Negro  problem,  we've  had  too  much  talk 
about  symboUsm — open  housing,  school 
btising,  etc.  Iliese  particular  actions  for  per- 
haps the  next  10  years  wUl  affect  the  futures 
of  only  around  5  per  cent  of  the  Negroes. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  are  going 
to  continue  to  Uve  In  these  "ghettos." 

First  priority  should  go  to  programs  that 
wUl  provide  better  housing,  better  educa- 
tion and  better  Jobs  for  the  Negroes  where 
they  are,  so  that — over  the  long  haul — ^they 
rM»n  develop  the  educational  and  economic 
c^>abiuty  that  wlU  give  ttiem  greater  free- 
dom of  access  than  they  have  today. 

Question.  Some  social  reformers  say  the 
Federal  Government  must  Insure  not  only 
an  end  to  segregation,  but  compulsory  in- 
tegration. Is  the  Federal  Government  the 
one  to  do  all  these  things? 

Answer.  Forcible  integration  Is  no  answer. 
A  law  is  only  as  good  as  the  wUl  of  the  people 
to  obey  it.  And  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans would.  I  beUeve,  reject  the  tyi)e  of  so- 
cial legislation  suggested  by  that  phrase. 

I  think  the  answer  Ues  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. After  this  period  of  revolution,  America 
needs  a  period  of  reconciliation.  We  need  a 
period  in  which  Americans  develop  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  legislation  that  has  been 
passed,  and  a  period  in  which  we  develop  bet- 
ter attitudes  between  the  races.  That  last  Is 
a  vital  Ingredient  of  progress  with  the  naany 
racial  problems  in  the  different  sectors  of 
this  country. 

It  is  tms  great  variety  of  racial  problems 
we  have,  the  different  rates  of  progress  we 
are  nnying  in  the  different  parts  of  tbe  coun- 
try— that  is  one  reason  I  oppose  a  federal 
open-housing  law. 

Not  only  would  It  not  be  an  effective  an- 
swer to  the  problem  of  housing,  it  would  set 
back  the  cause  of  dvU  rights  by  creating  ra- 
cial strife  in  States  and  cities  In  wlilch  public 
sentiment  has  not  developed  to  the  point 
where  it  woTild  support  such  a  law. 

That  is  why,  in  this  very  sensitive  area, 
handling  these  pr(d>lems  at  the  local  and 
State  levels  is  the  preferred  approach. 

COUaX  DECISIONS  AHS  CIIMK 

Question.  What  accounts  for  the  growing 
burden  of  crime?  As  a  realistic  matter,  do 
our  judges  and  courts  share  in  the  reepcm- 
siblUty  for  the  growth  of  crime  In  the  coun- 
try? 

Answer,  lliey  certainly  do.  As  (oolumntst) 
Walter  Uppmann  said  a  number  of  months 
ago,  the  i>eace  forces  in  this  country  have 
been  dangerously  weakened  as  against  the 
criminal  forces.  This  Is  partly  a  result  of 
court  decisions.  And  while  I  have  tbe  greatest 
respect  for  the  courts  as  institutions.  I  re- 
serve the  rtg^t — and  every  perscm  has  the 
right — to  criticize  those  decisions  be  beUeves 
are  wrong. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  there  have 
been  dissents  within  the  Supreme  Court  It- 
self to  some  of  these  decisions.  I  beUeve  that 
the  dissenters  on  the  Supreme  Court  are 
right,  and  that  the  majority  is  wrong.  And 
I  hope  the  dissent  becomes  the  majority  in 
the  future. 

BasIcaUy,  I  would  say  this — there  are  two 
major  factors: 

One.  the  various  cotirt  decisions — and  rm 
not  talking  simply  about  the  Supreme  Court. 
but  the  courts  in  general — which  have  gone 
too  far  in  weakening  the  peace  forces  as 
against  the  criminal  forces.  Second,  there 
is  this  growing  attitude,  that  many  of  our 
opinion  molders.  community  spokesmen  and 
poUtlcal  leaders  are  promulgating — that  each 
person  has  the  right  to  decide  what  laws 
are  good  and  what  laws  are  bad,  and  that 
be  should   break  tbe  laws   he  doesnt  Uke, 
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and  ob«y  the  laws  that  he  does  Uke.  This 
kind  of  attitude  Is  one  which  inevitably  cre- 
ates a  tendency  toward  lawlessness  across  the 
coiintry. 

I  have  a  full  program,  which  will  be  com- 
ing out  later  with  regard  to  technical  ways 
to  Improve  law  enforcement.  Including,  for 
example,  better  pay  for  law-enforcement 
people,  better  standards,  better  training, 
better  techniques,  and  so  forth.  All  of  this 
Is  Important. 

But.  even  more  important,  we've  got  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  the  problem,  and  that 
Is  the  attitude  of  our  people.  At  the  present 
time,  there  Is  simply  a  growing  lack  of  respect 
for  law  and  for  institutions  of  Justice  In  this 
country  which  has  been  condoned  and  en- 
couraged by  too  many  In  all  walks  of  life. 
This  attitude  toward  the  law  simply  has  to 
be  changed. 

"vrrAL  nrrnasT"  in  Vietnam 
Question.   What  do  you  consider  to  be  the 
"vital  interest"  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Vietnam  war? 

Answer.  What  U  at  stake  in  this  war  U 
not  Just  the  futiue  of  Vietnam,  but  the 
future  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Pacific. 
That  means  our  future. 

If  the  Communists  succeed  In  Vietnam,  the 
world  would  be  cut  In  half  by  a  chain  of 
Communist-controlled  nations  running  from 
Vladivostok  through  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
The  future  of  200  million  people  living  in 
non-Communist  nations  In  Southeast  Asia 
would  be  placed  in  Jeopardy. 

Even  more  dangerous,  however,  the  suc- 
cess of  their  exporting  and  supporting  revo- 
lution in  Vietnam  would  enco\irage  use  of 
this  tactic  elsewhere.  And  the  danger  of  more 
Vietnams,  and  of  World  War  m.  would 
escalate  correspondingly. 

The  message  Is  clear:  If  a  bunch  of  ragged 
guerrillas  can  defeat  the  powerful  United 
States  in  Vietnam,  isn't  this  the  way  to 
spread  Communism  to  other  parts  of  the 
world?  If  the  Communists  succeed  In  Viet- 
nam, It  would  be  a  model  for  Communist 
strategy  throughout  the  "third  world." 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  public  opinion 
seems  to  be  rising  against  this  war? 

Answer.  Because  of  the  way  the  Johnson 
Administration  has  conducted  the  war.  It 
has  overestimated  the  danger  of  actions 
which  could  shorten  the  war.  and  under- 
estimated the  danger  of  allowing  the  war 
to  drag  on. 

It  has  based  It*  policy  on  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  end  the 
war:  it  makes  no  sense  to  let  the  Soviet  have 
its  cake  economically  in  Europe,  and  eat  It 
militarily  in  Asia. 

The  Administration's  policy  of  gradualism 
has  resulted  in  frittering  away  our  immense 
military  and  economic  advantages.  Never  has 
such  tremendous  military  and  economic 
power  been  used  less  effectively  than  In  Viet- 
nam. 

But  the  Administration's  greatest  failure  Is 
In  leadership.  The  deep  division  at  home,  and 
lack  of  Edlles  abroad,  is  due  to  an  Inexcusable 
failure  to  inform  the  people  as  to  why  we  are 
there,  the  cause  of  the  war,  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  bring 
it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Question.  Well,  what  is  there  that  needs 
to  be  done  now? 

Answer.  We  must  support  policies  which 
will  end  the  war,  and  win  the  peace  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  must  recognize  that  what  will 
hasten  the  end  of  this  war — more  than  any- 
thing else — la  convincing  the  men  in  Hanoi 
that  they  cannot  win  politically  in  the  United 
States  the  victory  our  fighting  men  deny 
them  on  the  battlefield  In  Vietnam.  Let  this 
message  get  through  loud  and  clear  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  leaders:  We  disagree  on 
the  conduct  of  this  war.  But  regardless  of 
what  happens  in  the  elections  of  1968,  a 
majority  of  Americans — Democrat  and  Re- 
publican— are  united  In   this  resolve — that 


there    shall    be    no   reward    for   Conununlst 
aggression  in  Vietnam. 

I  want  my  party  to  win  in  1968,  but — far 
more — I  want  America  to  win,  and  I  want 
peace  and  freedom  to  survive  in  the  world. 
Let's  end  this  war.  But  let's  end  It  In  a  way 
which  will  bring  lasting  peace,  and  not  pro- 
duce another  war. 

SHirr    IN     RUSSIA'S    TACTICS 

Question.  This  Is  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  in  Rxtssla.  Have 
there  been  any  fundamental  changes  in  the 
basic  purposes  of  Soviet  Communism? 

Answer.  There  have  been  changes  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  It  is  Important  to  analyze 
why  those  changes  have  occurred.  I  would 
summarize  it  in  one  sentence:  The  Soviet 
leaders'  change  has  been  one  of  the  head,  and 
not  of  the  heart. 

They  want  detente  and  trade  with  the  West 
for  these  reasons:  First,  because  they  now 
have  an  enemy  in  the  East — Communist 
China — they  need  friends  in  the  West.  Sec- 
ond, because  they  have  great  demands  from 
within  the  Soviet  Union  from  their  own  peo- 
ple for  more  consumer  goods.  Third,  because 
they  ran  up  against  the  power  of  a  strong 
Western  European  community,  and  could  not 
break  through.  Finally,  they  looked  down  the 
nuclear  gun  barrel  in  Cuba,  and  realized  the 
danger  of  such  future  confrontations  for 
them  as  long  as  the  U.S.  had  superiority  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  has  been  no  change  with  regard  to 
the  basic  Soviet  principle  that  was  Com- 
munist doctrine  &0  years  ago  and  that  is 
Communist  doctrine  today — that  is,  they  be- 
lieve the  Communist  system  should  be  ex- 
panded throughout  the  world. 

Their  means  have  changed.  They  realize 
the  danger  of  expanding  through  conven- 
tional war,  because  that  might  result  in 
nuclear  confrontation.  They  realize  they  can- 
not expand  by  persuasion,  because  In  50 
years  they've  never  won  a  free  election  In  a 
major  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  continuing  to 
try  to  expand  CcMnmunlsm  through  a  tactic 
that  has  been  immensely  successful — that  is, 
by  exporting  and  promoting  revolution,  and 
supporting  revolution,  and  that's  what  Viet- 
nam is  about.  When  we  look  at  Vietnam,  and 
see  the  Chinese  Communist  supporting  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nists supporting  the  North  Vietnamese,  we 
can  say  the  Soviets  and  Chinese  have  possibly 
Irreconcilable  differences,  but  a  complete 
agreement  on  one  fundamental  {M'oposltion : 
Hiey  both  stand  for  the  principle  of  expand- 
ing the  Communist  system,  and  they  act  on 
that  belief. 

Question.  The  Middle  East  seems  to  be  a 
big  new  danger  area.  What  should  be  done 
to  stabilize  that  situation? 

Answer.  Long  range,  the  Elsenhower- 
Strauss  plan  to  develop  the  water  resources 
I  by  atomic  energy)  must  be  given  a  great 
deal  of  support — much  more  than  the  Up 
service  erf  the  present  Administration.  The 
dUBculty  Is  that  the  present  Administration 
is  not  only  IneffectlTe  at  waging  the  war  and 
winning  the  peace  In  Vietnam,  but  It  has 
been  completely  deficient  in  developing  i>ol- 
Icies  all  over  the  world  which  will  avoid 
other  Vietnams. 

The  Mideast  is  a  case  in  point.  That  ex- 
plosive situation  requires  long-range  atten- 
tion to  economic  problems  that  are  a  fester- 
ing sore  there,  and  that  wUl  explode  in  a 
new  war  unless  we  deal  with  them. 

Short  range,  it's  necessary  to  use  our 
diplomatic  influence  to  oool  off  the  arms 
race.  It  is  necessary  to  use  our  diplomatic 
influence  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to  get  them 
to  use  their  leverage  for  peace  rather  than 
for  war. 

Question.  What  about  trade  with  the  Com- 
munists? 

Answer.  It  makes  no  sense  to  build  bridges 
to  Eastern  Europe;  It  makes  no  sense  to  give 


credit  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  trade  to  help 
them  build  a  Flat  plant,  to  let  them  have 
detente  economically  in  Europe — and  then, 
at  the  same  time,  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  stirring  up  trouble  In  the  Mid- 
east, and  supporting  our  enemies  In  Vietnam. 

Our  economic  policies  must  be  synchro- 
nized with  our  military  and  diplomatic 
policies  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  And  un- 
less and  until  the  Soviet  Union  desists  in 
its  export  of  revolution  to  these  troubled 
areas  of  the  world,  the  U.S.  should  not  go 
forward  with  either  credits  or  trade  In  stra- 
tegic Items  with  the  Soviet  Union — some- 
thing they  want. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  they  do  desist,  and 
if  they  decide  that  rather  than  pursuing  a 
course  of  expansionism,  they  want  to  turn 
Inward  and  develop  their  own  country,  then 
certainly  we  can  co-operate  with  them,  and 
we  can  enter  a  new  era  of  peaceful  relations. 

WHY   WAS    ISN'T   DBCLABXD 

Question.  The  Constitution  says  that  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Yet  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have  fought  two 
major  wars — in  Korea  and  Vietnam — un- 
declared by  Congress.  Should  we  amend  the 
Constitution? 

Answer.  This  is  a  very  difficult  point  la 
terms  of  the  powers  of  the  American  Presi- 
dency, and  what  they  need  to  be  in  order  to 
preserve  peace  and  freedom  against  an 
enemy  that  does  not  practice  the  usual 
methods  of  diplomacy. 

In  my  view,  we've  heard  our  last  declara- 
tion of  war.  Insofar  as  the  great  powers  are 
concerned.  In  areas  like  India  and  Pakistan 
and  the  Mideast  and  others,  of  course,  there 
is  still  the  poesibillty  of  a  conventional  dec- 
laration of  war.  and  armies  marching  across 
borders. 

But,  wherever  a  confrontation  of  the  ma- 
jor powers  Is  concerned,  the  wars  will  be 
more  Uke  Vietnam — exporting  and  support- 
ing revolution.  And  in  such  instances,  a  dec- 
laration of  war  probably  would  not  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  In  Vietnam,  for  instance,  a 
declaration  of  war  would  have  grave  possi- 
bilities of  escalating  the  conflict  In  a  way 
that  we  wouldn't  want. 

Right  now,  we  can't  anticipate  and  pre- 
dict the  type  of  tactics  the  Communists  may 
develop  and  employ  to  expand  in  the  years 
ahead.  We  are  going  to  have  to  leave  a  wide 
measure  of  flexlbUlty  to  the  Chief  Executive 
to  move  swiftly  in  areas  where  we  have  vital 
interests — and  those  Interests  are  jeopard- 
ized. 

While  the  President  has  to  answer  to  t^e 
Congress  and  the  people  for  what  he  has 
done.  I  woiild  not  want  to  put  him  in  a 
strait  Jacket,  so  that  he  could  not  respond 
effectively  and  quickly  to  a  crisis. 

As  an  example,  the  rescue  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  Eurofteans  In  the  Eastern 
Congo  was  one  that  had  to  be  planned  and 
carried  out  in  secrecy  without  consulting  the 
Congress.  The  safety  of  these  p>eople  was  at 
stake.  He  was  right  in  handling  this  in  the 
manner  that  he  did;  but  once  done,  of 
course,  he  had  the  responsiblUty  to  answer 
for  it  to  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  must  remember  that  our  goal  Is  world 
peace,  and  our  potential  enemies  In  this 
world  want  victory — and  they  are  not  inhib- 
ited fi-om  acting  by  any  constitution.  They 
are  always  on  the  initiative.  Our  President 
must  retain  the  flexibility  to  respond  rapidly 
and  effecUvely  to  that  initiative. 


HOUSE  MINORITY  LEADER  GERALD 
R.  FORD  DETAILED  FOR  NATION'S 
REPUBLICAN  GOVERNORS  DE- 
TAHJB  OP  FINE  RECORD  OP 
ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  WATKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arehds]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Re- 
publicans are  proud — justifiably.  I  be- 
I'eve — of  the  record  they  have  made  dur- 
i.ig  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

In  a  speech  Saturday,  December  9,  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  House  Minority 
Leader  Gerald  R.  Ford  detailed  for  the 
Nation's  Republican  Governors  the  de- 
tails of  that  fine  record  of  achievement. 
He  noted  that  of  the  40  legislative  and 
other  objectives  set  forth  In  the  Repub- 
lican state  of  the  Union  message  last 
January  24  were  either  enacted  Into  law, 
or  were  approved  by  either  the  House  or 
the  Senate,  or  at  letist  advanced  In  com- 
mittee. We  feel  that  is  an  impressive 
accomplishment.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford]  also 
speculated  on  the  possibility  that  the 
1968  presidential  election  will  be  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for  a 
decision.  Under  imanlmous  consent,  I 
now  place  Mr.  Ford's  speech  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
remakks  or  Rkpsesentativz  Oebald  R.  Fobd, 

Republican,   or  Michigan,  Hoctsk  Rxfuu- 

LiCAN  Leaser,  to  thk  Rkpitblican  Oover- 

NORS'  Association,  Palm  Bxacb,  Pla.,  De- 

ccuBxa  9,  1067 

Distinguished  Governors  and  friends.  It  Is 
a  real  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  RepubUcan 
group  representing  the  majority  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutlvea  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  add  my  warm  congratulations  to 
Governor-elect  Louie  Nunn  who  has  brought 
the  native  State  of  Abraham  Lincoln  back 
Into  the  RepubUcan  Governors*  fold.  I  hope 
next  year  you  also  reclaim  IlUnois  and  In- 
diana for  Honest  Abe. 

Although  I  am  still  the  House  Minority 
Leader,  I  am  convinced  that  our  party  today 
19  reflecting  the  desires,  hopes  and  great  good 
sense  of  the  majority  of  Americans.  If  we 
stay  on  this  course,  our  future  will  be  as 
sunny  as  these  Florida  skies. 

Just  a  year  ago  when  I  last  met  with  you 
In  Colorado,  none  of  us  could  quite  believe 
our  good  fortune  at  the  polls.  But  the  trend 
is  genuine  and  continuing.  Many  Repub- 
licans can  share  credit  for  this  upsurge,  but 
at  bedrock  lies  the  patient,  painstaking  Job 
of  party-buUding  which  Ray  Bliss  has  been 
doing  night  and  day.  One  of  Ray's  not-so- 
secret  formulas  Is  simply  getting  Repub- 
licans together  and  talking  things  out  face 
to  face,  whether  In  the  National  Coordinat- 
ing Conunlttee  or  in  conferences  and  semi- 
nars all  over  the  country.  Invariably,  Ray 
throws  his  weight  on  the  side  of  party  unity 
and  RepubUcan  harmony,  and  we  are  all 
beneficiaries. 

I  could  wish  that  aU  the  Governors  and 
all  Senators  and  Congressmen  of  our  Party 
would  get  together  periodically  between  con- 
ventions for  more  eyebtll-to-eyebaU  discus- 
sions. There's  no  limit  to  the  help  we  can 
give  one  another  within  the  Republican 
fraternity  and,  believe  me,  that's  the  only 
way  we're  ever  going  to  get  this  great  ooun- 
t.7  out  of  the  mess  It's  In. 

Last  year  we  scored  a  net  gain  of  47  seats 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  These  gains 
were  made  In  33  States,  offset  by  losses  In  3 
States.  We  held  our  own  In  14  States.  At 
the  same  time.  Republican  governors  were 
winning  In  24  States  and,  generaUy,  where 
Republcan  Governors  won  big,  o\ir  House 
candidates  did  well.  We  picked  up  five  laan 


members  each  In  my  own  state  of  Michigan 
and  In  Ohio— and  thtM  In  Oalifamla. 

Though  1968  U  a  Presidential  year,  I  tblnk 
It's  doubly  \irgent  that  RepnbUoans  pozsue 
the  "all  for  one  and  one  for  aU"  prindpls 
clear  up  and  down  the  ticket.  If  we  do  elect 
a  President,  If  he  is  to  undertake  the  serious 
tasks  that  must  be  done,  he  will  need  strong 
support  on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  State 
houses.  There  will  be  1968  contests  for  the 
Governorship  In  20  of  the  States  where  House 
Republicans  either  gained,  or  held  their  own, 
in  1966,  plus  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana, 
which  have  no  RepubUcan  Congressmen. 

Assuming  we  regain  the  current  California 
vacancy,  we  need  another  net  Increase  of  31 
seats  to  control  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  goal  is  realistically  within  our  party's 
grasp.  Just  how  and  Just  where  we  hop>e  to 
do  it  I  will  leave  to  our  expert,  Bob  Wilson  of 
California,  the  tireless  chairman  of  our  na- 
tional Congressional  Campaign  Committee. 
If  anyone  can  bring  In  those  31  extra  Re- 
pubUcans,  Bob  wUl. 

Every  member  of  the  House  will  be  run- 
ning next  November  on  his  own  record  and 
the  record  of  the  90th  Congress.  Republicans 
wiU  have  a  far  better  record  to  take  home  to 
the  voters  than  the  Democrats  who  have  been 
In  charge.  This  Is  only  half-time,  of  course, 
with  another  year  to  go.  But  let  me  give  you 
a  brief,  and  perhaps  prejudiced,  progress  re- 
port. 

We  are  still  the  minority  party  In  the 
House,  188  to  247. 

The  Democratic  majority  leadership,  and 
the  Democratic  chairmen  of  aU  Hoiise  Com- 
mittees, determine  absolutely  what  measures 
shaU  come  before  the  House,  in  what  form 
they  come,  when  they  come,  and  the  rules 
under  which  they  wUl  be  considered.  What- 
ever the  Founding  Fathers  intended.  In  prac- 
tice the  President  p>ropoEe8  legislation  and 
Congress  disposes.  The  news  spotlight  natu- 
rally Is  focused  on  the  fate  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program  rather  than  upon  our  Re- 
publican alternatives  and  Initiatives. 

Nevertheless,  this  Ford  and  Co  does  have 
some  better  ideas!  And  we  have  succeesfuUy 
written  many  of  them  Into  law  this  year. 
Often  we  have  recognized  and  suocessfuUy 
reflected  the  wiU  of  the  great  majority  o^ 
Americans  when  the  Johnson  Administration 
has  not.  With  47  reinforcements  on  our  team. 
It  has  been  a  different  baUgame.  And  we 
have  been  In  the  twillgame  every  minute  since 
January  10th  when  we  defeated  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership's  effort  to  seat  former  Rep. 
Adam  Clayton  Powell  (D-N.Y.) . 

Most  important,  RepubUcans  in  the  House 
have  fought  aU  year  for  fiscal  responsibility 
and  against  an  inflationary  level  of  domestic 
spending  on  top  of  heavy  wartime  demands. 
On  23  key  economy  votes,  Republicans  aver- 
aged 85%  for  restraint  and  Democrats  aver- 
aged only  17%.  Moreover,  we  won  11  of  these 
23  showdowns.  As  the  session  ends.  Presld'>nt 
Johnson  is  grudgingly  coming  around  to  our 
position  after  upping  his  deficit  conjecture 
to  $35  blUion  and  feeUng  the  foundations  of 
the  doUar  shaking. 

SlmUarly,  during  the  year  the  President 
belatedly  embraced  our  Republican  call  for 
restoration  of  the  investment  tax  credit  and 
gave  a  long-overdue  go-ahead  to  close  the 
Antl-BalUstlc-MlssUe  defense  gap,  which  may 
someday  save  mllUons  of  American  lives. 

These  were  two  of  the  40  specific  RepubU- 
can recommendations  for  domestic  custion 
advanced  last  January  In  our  RepubUcan 
appraisal  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Running  through  these  40  points,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  Republicans 
In  this  Congress  have  succeeded  In  enact- 
ing into  law,  gaining  approval  either  by  the 
House  or  the  Senate,  or  advancing  favorable 
committee  consideration  of  15  out  of  30  do- 
mestic proposals,  and  all  but  one  of  our  10 
national  security  recommendations.  Sixty 
percent  Isn't  a  bad  score  for  the  minority. 
RepubUcan  pressure  compelled  the  HoiiBe 


to  create  a  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  a  balanced  package  of  law  en- 
forcement legislation,  improvements  lii  So- 
cial Security  and  Vlet-Nam  veteraas  benefits, 
honest  bookkeeping  on  participation  sales 
borrowing,  and  slow  but  steady  progress  to- 
wards a  Clean  Election  law  for  1968.  RepubU- 
can insistence  on  the  principle  of  revenue 
sharing  and  greater  State  control  of  Federal 
programs  resulted  In  marked  improvement 
of  the  Comprehensive  Health  Act,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  and  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency Acts,  the  Air  QuaUty  and  the 
Federal  Meat  Inspection  Acts  of  1967. 

This  Is  quite  a  change  from  the  Great  So- 
ciety Rubber  Stamp  that  was  worn  down  to 
a  nubbin  dvulng  1965  and  1966.  The  late 
unlamented  89th  Congress  sowed  the  wind 
of  the  flscal  whirlwind  that  now  frightens 
the  world.  In  this  Congress  we  have  won 
some  and  lost  some;  we  have  made  some  mis- 
takes and  we  have  learned  some  lessons;  but 
aU  in  all  we  are  writing  a  responsible  and 
constructive  RepubUcan  record  for  1968. 

When  we  have  won — and  we  aren't 
finished  yet — It  has  been  due  to  a  degree  of 
teamwork  and  solidarity  among  House  Re- 
publicans unmatched  In  my  19  years  in  Con- 
gress. This  has  been  achieved  by  the  broad- 
ening of  our  leadership  base,  which  now  in- 
cludes, besides  Bob  Wilson  and  myself.  Let 
Arends  of  Illinois,  Mel  Laird  of  Wisconsin.' 
John  Rhodes  of  Arizona,  H.  AUen  Smith  of 
California.  Charlie  Goodell  of  New  Tork,  Dick 
Poff  of  Virginia  and  Bill  Cramer  of  Florida. 
Naturally  the  news  emphasizes  those  times 
when  so  many  Republicans  vote  with  the 
Democrats  or  so  many  Democrats  vote  with 
the  RepubUcans.  But  the  cold  record  of  this 
session  shows  that  Republicans  generaUy 
stuck  together  when  the  chips  were  down. 
Les  Arends'  whip  organization  has  never  per- 
formed more  effectively. 

Of  course  we  have  varying  viewpoints — we 
are  supposed  to.  These  have  been  aired  and 
threshed  out  in  frank  but  friendly  Hovise  Re- 
publican conferences  of  all  our  members, 
chaired  by  the  able  Mel  Laird,  and  within  the 
representative  House  RepubUcan  Policy  Com- 
mittee under  the  dedicated  guidance  of  John 
Rhodes. 

Our  Policy  Committee  In  29  spirited  meet- 
ings has  taken  SO  formal  and  pubUc  poUcy 
stands  on  pending  matters.  These  recoon- 
mended  10  affirmative  measures  to  imple- 
ment major  Republican  programs  supported 
13  legislative  solutions  to  major  problems  or 
improvements  in  present  laws,  proposed  con- 
structive changes  In  6  key  measures,  and 
twice  opposed  a  debt  ceiling  increase  that 
was  excessive  and  Inflationary. 

In  24  instances  these  Issues  came  to  a  roU- 
caU  vote.  Of  course,  the  PoUcy  Committee's 
conclusions  are  not  binding  upon  any  Re- 
pubUcan member.  But  the  record  shows  an 
average  of  96%  of  Republicans  present  and 
voting  supported  the  party  poUcy  position. 
I  think  that's  terrific — and  so.  secretly,  do 
our  Democratic  rivals  in  the  House.  If  they 
had  96%  unity  they  could  prevaU  every  time 
in  this  Congress  as  they  did  in  the  last  one. 
In  their  frustration,  the  President  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  have  publicly  made  a 
curious  confession — that  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  govern  the  country  tinless  It  has 
a  2/3s  majority  in  the  legislative  branchi 

RepubUcans  wlU  settle  for  a  simple  work- 
ing majority. 

In  those  24  roUcalls  where  RepubUcans 
stood  together  99'~c .  our  position  prevaUed  18 
times.  Where  we  staked  out  a  responsible 
RepubUcan  stand  on  ma^or  Issues  In  advance, 
we  scored  75%  of  the  time.  I  think  we're  both 
retuly  and  able  to  organize  the  next  Hoxise. 
A  RepubUcan  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  RepubUcans  running 
Its  committees  and  directing  its  labors,  would 
be  the  beet  thing  for  the  country  even  If 
Preddent  Johnson  were  to  win  re-election. 
But  it  will  be  absolutely  Imperative  for  any 
RepubUcan  President  to  have  a  RepubUcan 
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House  if  be  is  to  have  a  real  opportunity  to 
enact  a  Republican  program  of  redirection 
and  reform. 

I  was  most  Impressed  witb  the  recent 
warning  of  our  host.  Governor  Kirk,  that 
erery  Republican  campaign  headquarters  In 
1968  should  display  a  large  sign  saying:  "Re- 
member 1948!" 

I  remember  1948  as  one  always  remembeta 
his  first  campaign.  I  made  it,  but  I  had  to 
wait  four  years  for  a  Republican  President 
and  12  long  years  for  a  Republican  Governor, 
by  which  time  we  again  had  a  Democrat  In 
the  White  House.  I  must  say  both  President 
Eisenhower  and  Governor  Romney  were  emi- 
nently worth  waiting  for.  but  I  surely  second 
Gov.  Kirk's  caution  against  Republican  over- 
confidence. 

Times  do  change.  In  194«  President  Tru- 
man had  a  balanced  budget  of  t33  billion — 
Just  about  the  size  of  President  Johnson's 
conjectured  deficit  tor  1968!  And  President 
Truman  had  his  troubles  from  a  WaUace  on 
his  left  and  a  McCarthy  on  his  right. 

But  the  1968  threats  of  a  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy on  the  left  and  a  George  Wallace  on 
the  right  pose  problems  for  Republicans  as 
well  as  for  President  Johnson.  The  prospect 
of  a  third  or  fourth  party  Prestdental  candi- 
date winning  the  electoral  votes  of  some 
States  is  a  serious  possibility.  In  a  close  elec- 
tion, the  choice  of  our  next  President  could 
be  thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  first  time  since  1825. 

After  142  years  of  disuse  it's  not  surprising 
most  Americans  have  forgotten  that  when 
there's  no  majt^ty  in  the  Electoral  College, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  chooses  the 
President  from  the  top  three  contenders,  we 
ballot  not  as  Individual  Members  but  by 
State  delegations. 

Thus  the  States  represented  in  the  House 
by  one  Congressman — and  foiir  out  of  five  of 
these  are  now  Republicans — count  as  much 
In  a  Presidential  runoff  as  the  big  House 
delegaUons  of  New  York.  California  and 
Texas,  now  Democratic.  And  those  States 
where  party  strength  is  equal  or  tied,  as  Illi- 
nois, Oregon  and  Montana  now  are,  would 
have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  decision. 

Its  quite  conceivable  that  we  could  win  a 
majority  in  the  House  next  November  and 
still  fall  short  of  the  absolute  majority  of 
26  State  delegations  required  to  decide  a  close 
Presidential  contest.  Right  now  we  hold  only 
18  Republican  delegaUons,  while  the  Demo- 
crats dominate  29.  and  three  are  "even- 
steven." 

But  the  odds  on  our  picking  up  eight  more 
State  delegations  are  not  as  bad  as  they  look. 

For  Instance,  there  are  seven  States  where 
one  Republican  replacing  an  Incumbent 
Democrat  in  the  House  would  switch  control 
of  the  State  delegation  from  Democrat  to 
RepubUcan.  the  three  tied  delegations  al- 
ready mentioned  pUis  Pennsylvania.  Nevada. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  And  we  have  Re- 
publican Governors  in  5  of  these  7. 

There  also  are  11  States  where  a  switch 
would  tie  up  the  delegation  and  deny  it  to 
the  Democrats,  while  a  net  gain  of  two  Re- 
publican seats  would  win  them  for  the  Re- 
publican standard-bearer.  Thev  are  Virginia 
(R4-D6t.  Arkansas  (R1-D31.  Colorado  (RI- 
DS t .  Maryland  ( R3-D5 ) .  Oklahoma  ( R2-D4 » , 
Massachiisetts  (R5-D7).  New  Mexico  (D2), 
Hawaii  (D2i.  Rhode  Island  (D2),  Alabama 
(RS-D6)  and  Maine  (D2>.  Seven  of  these  11 
States  are  now  blessed  with  Republican 
Governors. 

To  sum  up — if  every  Republican  Governor 
could  help  us  elect  two  additional  RepubUcan 
Congressmen  from  his  State — or  one  more  if 
that's  the  best  he  can  do — we  would  gain  35 

seats  in  the  next  House — a  majority  plus  4 

and  we  would  safely  sew  up  31  States  dele- 
gations for  a  Republican  President  In  a  photo 
finish.  I  absolve  Governors  Hickel  (Alaska). 
Samiielson  (Ida.).  Tlemann  (Neb).  Boe 
(S.  Dak.)  and  Hathaway  (Wyo.)  ttrmx  thia 
charge  because  they  cant  do  any  better  for 
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us  in  the  House  than  they  have  already — 
their  delegations  are  lOCr  pure  Republican. 

Gentlemen,  my  very  sincere  thankii  and 
those  of  all  House  Republicans  for  the  great 
and  growing  contribution  you  are  maung  to 
the  revival  of  our  party.  One  of  the  earliest 
visitors  to  this  hospitable  State  was  Ponce  De 
Leon,  who  was  looking  for  the  Fotintain 
of  Youth.  Some  say  he  found  it  and  Is  alive 
and  weU  today  in  Miami  Beach. 

I  hope  Republicans  will  go  forth  from 
Miami  Beach  next  summer  rejuvenated,  re- 
united and  rededicated — one  for  all  and  all 
for  one — to  a  great  RepubUcan  victory  and 
a  new  era  for  America. 


MICHIGANS  lOTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  LOSING  ITS  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  MANAGER  THROUGH 
RETIREMENT 

Mr,  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ckdekberg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recokd  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  record  my  sentiments  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's respected  career  employees  whose 
services  the  10th  Congressional  District 
is  losing  this  month. 

Paul  M.  Ellifritz.  district  director  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
11  Michigan  counties,  is  retiring  at  the 
end  of  December  after  32  years  of  serv- 
ice. I  am  confident  that  few  districts  In 
the  country  can  boast  of  a  more  con- 
scientious social  security  manager. 

Many  people  of  the  10th  District  have 
expressed  to  me  their  appreciation  for 
the  personal  attention  be  has  given  to 
their  social  security  problems.  In  my 
dealings  with  him  in  behalf  of  my  con- 
stituents I  have  always  found  him  willing 
to  go  the  extra  mile  to  explore  all  the 
facts  involved  in  a  particular  case  to  see 
that  the  claimant  received  the  fullest 
possible  consideration  of  his  problem. 

When  aged  aixnuitants  were  unable  to 
comprehend  the  sometimes  complicated 
formulas  used  in  computing  benefits.  Mr. 
Ellifritz  would  visit  the  person  in  his 
home  in  a  friendly  attempt  to  clarify  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Ellifritz  is  the  type  of  Federal  em- 
ployee that  makes  us  proud  of  our  civil 
service  personnel.  EflScient  public  service 
has  meant  much  to  him  and  he  has  in- 
doctrinated his  staff  with  the  awareness 
that  it  is  not  just  working  for  some  big 
Government  agency,  but  serving  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  form  of  the  annuitants 
who  call  at  the  office  in  person  or  who 
write  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  district 
office. 

Mr.  Ellifritz  and  the  social  security 
program  have  grown  up  together.  He 
joined  the  agency  as  a  career  clerk  here 
in  Washington  32  years  ago.  His  super- 
iors recognized  in  him  the  qtialities  of  a 
good  supervisor. 

His  first  assignment  was  to  Columbus, 
Ohio,  where  he  served  2  years. 

In  1947  he  was  designated  district 
manager  for  11  counties  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Michigan's  Lower  Penin- 
sula. Most  of  these  counties  are  in  the 


10th  Congressional  District  which  I  rep- 
resent. When  Mr.  Elllfrita  opened  the 
social  security  office  in  Bay  City,  he  had 
a  staff  of  two;  it  now  nimibers  more  than 
20  men  and  women. 

In  a  special  memorandum  announcing 
the  retirement  of  B«r.  Ellifritz  a  few  days 
ago,  Mr.  P.  D.  Snider,  acting  chief  of  the 
Cleveland  region,  of  which  Michigan  is 
a  part,  made  the  following  comment : 

Paul  Ellifritz.  District  Manager.  Bay  City, 
Michigan,  has  advised  us  that  he  will  retire 
effective  December  30.  1967.  We  accept  this 
decision  with  regret.  Paul  has  provided  guid- 
ance and  leadership  to  the  Social  Security 
program  In  various  positions  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  has  served  as  the  District  Manager 
of  Bay  City  for  twenty  years.  His  effective 
leadership,  dedication  and  enthusiasm  has 
helped  the  Administration  and  region  meet 
the  many  challenges  of  growth  during  these 
years.  It  will  l>e  most  difficult  to  replace  this 
very  able  colleague. 

Mr.  Ellifritz  is  a  native  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  attended  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. He  served  4  years  in  the  Air  Force 
during  World  War  n.  He  was  a  photog- 
rapher with  the  110th  Bomb  Group  of 
the  8th  Air  Force. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ellifritz 
has  assisted  thousands  of  people  in  get- 
ting their  social  security  benefits,  he 
himself,  oddly  enough,  will  not  receive 
one  nickel  of  benefits  from  that  agency. 

Paul's  wife.  Cecilia,  has  been  a  career 
public  servant  too.  For  the  past  22  years 
she  has  been  a  caseworker  with  the  Bay 
County  Board  of  Social  Aid  and  the  Bay 
County  Department  of  Social  Services. 
She  too  is  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Not  only  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  but 
as  a  personal  friend,  I  want  to  wish  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ellifritz  many  years  of  weU- 
eamed  retirement  pleasure  and  I  hope 
they  will  now  find  great  enjoyment  In 
doing  things  they  could  not  previously 
do  because  workdays  were  too  long  and 
vacation  leaves  were  too  short. 


DISSONANT       DISSENT      DISRUPTS 
DISSENTERS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties 
Union  held  its  annual  dinner  which  must 
have  rivaled  any  Broadway  comedy  for 
laughs.  For  the  record,  the  ECLU  is  a 
cited  Communist  front,  and  its  chairman, 
Corliss  Lamont,  has  supported  quite  a 
number  of  Communist  fronts  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  According  to  the  New  York 
Times  of  Sunday.  December  10.  the 
ECLU  is  defending  a  group  of  Negroes  in 
a  test  case  challenging  the  draft  laws. 
The  right  of  free  speech  and  peaceable 
assembly  acquired  new  dimensions  at 
this  raucous  session  It  is  really  unfor- 
tunate that  this  show  was  not  carried  on 
a  national  TV  hookup;  its  rating  would 
have  been  unsurpassable. 

Aside  from  the  comic  aspects,  there  is 
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a  serious  lesson  to  be  learned.  The  ECLU 
proved  Inadvertently  that  the  first 
amendment  is  a  device  to  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage as  it  Is  with  any  Communist 
front.  Neither  does  either  faction  In- 
volved In  the  dispute  speak  for  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Negro  people. 
As  pointed  out  by  Director  Hoover,  of  the 
FBI  the  Communist  Party  U.S.A.  has  for 
year's  been  trying  to  make  inroads  among 
the  Negro  people  but  with  very  little  suc- 
cess. And  in  the  case  of  Mr,  Hendricks, 
it  would  be  Interesting  to  see  how  much 
rapport  he  would  have  with  Negro  sol- 
diers in  Vietnam  with  hi ;  support  of  the 
National  Liberation  Front. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  the  article.  "Yell- 
ing Match  Disrupts  Rights  Forum,"  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  10, 
1967: 

Yelling  Match  Disrupts  Rights  Porum 

(By  Sidney  E.  Zlon) 
A  decorous   tribute  to  the  BlU  of  Rights 
turned  into  near  bedlam  in  a  dispute  over 
who  should  be  allowed  to  speak  and  what 
they  should  be  allowed  to  say. 

The  fracas  broke  out  when  a  black  na- 
tionaUst  youth  Insisted  on  making  a  speech 
although  he  was  only  supposed  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  annual  dinner  Friday  night  of 
the  Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee 
that  lasted  until  early  yesterday. 

The  unscheduled  speaker.  Ralph  Hendricks, 
was  at  the  meeting  because  he  is  one  of  a 
group  of  Negroes  being  defended  by  the  com- 
mittee In  a  test  case  challenging  the  draft 

laws. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  showcases  for  white 
liberals,"  Mr.  Richardson  said  In  Insisting 
that  he  be  allowed  to  speak.  And  when  he 
added  that  black  men  view  the  war  "different 
than  you  whites,"  the  meeting  ertipted. 

"Some  of  us  are  black  too,  some  of  us 
are  black  too,"  shouted  Prof.  David  Haber,  a 
whiu  civil  liberties  expert  from  the  Rutgers 
University  Law  School. 

"Shut  up,  we  don't  need  to  hear  this,"  Dr. 
Haber  said,  standing  at  his  table  and  shaking 
his  finger  at  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Hendricks  roared  back:  "I'll  say  what 
I  please  and  you'll  listen." 

Many  in  the  audience  of  950  cried,  "Sit 
down,  let  him  speak"  at  Mr.  Haber,  while 
some  agreed  with  the  professor,  shouting. 
"He's  right,  we  don't  need  to  hear  this." 

Corliss  Lamont,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, pushed  Mr.  Hendricks  away  from  the 
microphone,  saying:  "You're  not  going  to 
dUrupt  this  meeting.  You  weren't  invited  to 
sjieak  here  and  you've  gone  past  your  time." 

Some  in  the  audience  began  moving 
towards  the  lectern,  saying :  "This  la  no  way, 
this  Is  no  way,  we  can't  act  this  way,  let 
him  finish." 

Mr.  Hendricks,  a  slightly  built  youth  with 
a  mustache  and  wearing  a  red  sports  Jacket, 
turned  to  Mr.  Lamont  as  he  walked  off  the 
dais  and  angrily  shouted : 

"I'm  gonna  expose  you  or  you're  gonna 
put  your  money  where  your  mouth  Is." 

Mr.  Lamont.  the  65-year-old  son  of  the 
late  financier,  Thomas  Lamont,  who  headed 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  has  long  been  active  In 
civil  rlghte  and  other  causes. 

"Uncle  Corliss"  as  he  was  called  through- 
out the  evening  by  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
John  Henry  Paulk,  Uled  to  quiet  the  audience 
and  continue  the  program,  but  the  effort 
met  with  little  success. 

Furious  efforts  by  some  committee  mem- 
bers were  being  made  In  the  lobby  outside 
the  Imperial  Ballroom  to  get  Mr.  Hendricks 
and  his  entourage  to  return  to  the  dais.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  Hendricks  reappeared 
charging  "betrayal"  and  "sellout"  and 
threatening  to  leave  again. 

But  Edith  Tiger,  secretary  of  the  commit- 
tee,   went    to    the    microphone    and    said: 


"We've  got  a  lot  to  atone  for  here  tonight." 
The  audience  applauded  and  this  seenied  to 
parUally  satisfy  Mr.  Hendricks,  who  wa« 
standing  nearby. 

What  convinced  the  young  Negro  to  stay, 
however,  was  a  plea  from  Warren  Hlnckle, 
editor  of  Ramparts  magazine,  who  was  to 
receive  the  committee's  Tom  Paine  Award. 
"If  you  guys  walk  off,  I'm  going  with  you, 
and  to  hell  with  the  award,"  Mr.  Hlnckle  told 
Mr.  Hendricks.  "But  If  you  stay  I'U  give  you 
half  of  my  time  to  speak,  I've  got  15  minutes 
and  youll  get  seven  and  a  half.  I  don't  want 
any  Chicago  syndrome  here  but  you  gotta 
get  half  the  time." 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  recent  New 
Left  Conference  In  Chicago  where  the  so- 
called  blackpower  groups  were  given  half  the 
votes  In  the  convention  by  the  whites  who 
predominated  in  numbers. 

After  receiving  the  award,  Mr.  Hlnckle 
said  of  the  Negroes: 

"They're  speaking  the  truth.  If  they  cant 
speak  It  at  an  E.Ci.C.  meeting  I  *ay  they 
can't  speak  it  anywhere  in  America." 
The  audience  applauded. 
But  Mr.  Lamont  did  not  agree  that  Mr. 
Hendricks  should  have  half  of  Mr.  Hlnckle's 
time. 

"He  can  talk  after  the  other  speakers— we 
have  a  schedule  to  adhere  to,"  Mr.  Lamont 
said. 

"Schedules?"  Mr.  Hlnckle  replied.  "John- 
son talks  about  schedules,  Rusk  talks  about 
schedules,  are  we  gonna  tslk  stuff  Uke  that? 
Pete  HamlU,  columnist  for  Newsday,  then 
averted  a  further  dispute  when  he  gave  his 
speaking  place  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 

"I  am  not  speaking  against  white  people," 
Mr.  Hendricks  said.  "If  what  I  said  annoyed 
nnyone  here,  they  should  not  be  In  this 
audience. 

"All  I  want  is  to  assert  a  little  black 
perspective  in  the  Vietnam  war.  We  blacks 
associate  our  hopes  with  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  [the  political  arm  of  the  Vlet- 
cong]  and  with  the  cause  of  colored  peoples 
everywhere. 

"We  are  not  racists,  we're  anti -imperialists 
and  anti-white  people  doing  things  to 
colored  people.  If  you  don't  agree  with  this 
please  get  the  hell  out  of  here." 

Mr.  Hendricks  told  the  audience  to  "put 
your  money  where  your  mouth  is"  and  leave 
contributions  "with  our  sisters  at  Table  II." 
By  the  end  of  the  night  $150  was  con- 
trlbutsd  toward  the  Harlem  antldraft  move- 
ment. 


FAIRPLAY  FOR  OTEPBLA:  PART  V 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  ) 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman  l 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend  / 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record/ 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tp 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Interest  has  been  generated 
through  the  press  and  by  Members  of 
Congress  concerning  the  Otepka  case 
which  is  to  be  ruled  on  within  the  next 
day  or  so  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk, 

The  most  recent  development  in  this 
hearing  within  the  State  Department  has 
been  the  forwarding  to  Mr.  Rusk  of  the 
hearing  examiner's  findings.  This,  pre- 
sumably, is  what  Mr.  Rusk  will  study 
before  making  the  final  decision  on  the 
Otepka  appeal  within  the  Department. 

Pulitzer  prize-winning  r^wrter  and 
Washington  correspondent  Clark  Mol- 
lenhoff  submitted  an  exclusive  story  on 


this  hearing  examiner's  report  to  the 
Des  Moines  Register  which  aF«>eared  De- 
cember 8  and  which  contains  more  In- 
formaUon  than  has  previously  been 
available. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Mol- 
lenhoff  makes  a  few  of  the  following 
points,  in  addition  to  others: 

First.  There  was  no  conspiracy  against 
Otepka,  the  findings  conclude,  but  the 
findings  fail  to  consider  the  illegal  and 
unwarranted  wiretaw)ing  of  Mr. 
Otepka's  room  and  telephone. 

Second  There  was  no  conspiracy,  yet 
the  findings  presumably  fall  to  account 
for  the,  as  yet,  unaccounted  for  dropping 
of  10  01  13  original  charges  against 
Otepka  immediately  prior  to  the  start 
of  the  hearing. 

Third.  There  was  no  conspiracy 
against  Mr  Otepka,  but  State  Depart- 
ment officials  were,  by  the  admission  of 
one  official  Involved  in  a  "get  Otepka" 
plot. 

Fourth.  Tliere  was  no  conspiracy,  yet 
two  State  Denartment  employees  directly 
involved  gavt.  contradicting — and  possi- 
bly perjuring-    testimony. 

On  the  faci»  of  t»iese  comments  the 
"sins  of  omisaloD"  might  warrant  the 
closest  scrutiny  bi  khe  Secretary  of  State 
before  he  make*  a  final  determination  in 
the  case.  The  conspiracy  to  "get  rid  of 
Otepka"  is  definitely  central  to  the  Issue 
and  cannot  be  easily  avoided.  Especially, 
since,  as  Mr.  MollPTihoff  concludes: 

Regardless  of  Rusk's  ruling,  it  Is  almost 
certain  that  Otepka  wlU  appeal  the  case  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

I  include  the  Des  Moines  Register  arti- 
cle at  this  point: 
Finds  Oitpka  Guiltt,  Cass  Goes  to  Ritsk 
(By  Clark  Mollenhoff) 

Washincton,  D.C. — A  State  Department 
hearing  officer  has  ruled  that  former  chief  se- 
curity evaluator  Otto  P.  Otepka  was  guUty 
of  "insubordination"  m  giving  three  docu- 
ments to  Congress  to  prove  he  was  telling  the 
truth  about  laxity  on  security  matters. 

The  Register  obtained  Thursday  a  copy  of 
the  still-secret  report  by  Edward  Dragon,  the 
hearing  officer.  Dragon  submitted  the  report 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  Tuesday. 
Rusk  has  five  working  days  to  determine 
whether  Otepka  will  be  fired  or  whether  other 
disciplinary  action  wUl  be  taken. 

Dragon  found  there  was  no  State  Depart- 
ment "conspiracy"  to  fire  Otepka  for  Insist- 
ing upon  high  security  standards. 

He  did  find  that  Otepka  had  been  subjected 
to  an  extensive  pattern  of  harassment,  but 
ruled  that  it  was  not  a  conspiracy. 

Dragon  did  not  note  in  his  report  that  John 
P.  Reilly,  former  deputy  assistant  secretary  of 
state,  had  admitted  under  oath  before  a  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  he  and  others  were 
engaged  in  a  "get  Otepka"  movement. 

Also,  Dragon  did  not  comment  on  testi- 
mony by  Reilly  and  Elmer  Dewey  HIU,  an 
electronics  expert,  admitting  they  engaged  in 
illegal  and  unauthorized  wiretapping  and 
eavesdropping  on  Otepka's  State  Department 
telephone. 

Otepka  and  his  lawyer,  Roger  Robb,  have 
emphasized  that  the  wiretapping  and  eaves- 
dropping were  the  most  Important  aspects  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy. 

Otepka  and  Robb  had  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Dragon  as  a  hearing  officer  prior 
to  the  hearing. 

They  argued  that  Dragon,  a  career  State 
Department  employe.  Is  under  the  dlsclpUne 
of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  and  was  un- 
likely to  be  objecUve  In  reviewing  the  evi- 
dence. 
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Ot«pka  bad  requested  »  hearlBg  oOlcer  mm 
outside  the  State  Department. 

The  State  Department  hM  brought  no 
charges  against  Rellly  and  Hill.  By  contraat. 
it  has  been  aggresalve  in  trying  to  lire  Otepka 
for  telling  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee about  "laxity"  In  the  State  De- 
partment's security  division. 

Dragon  conceded  that  Otepka  had  delivered 
the  three  documentB  to  the  subcommittee  aa 
proof  that  be  was  teUlng  the  truth,  and  that 
Rellly.  Otepka's  sxipwlor.  had  given  untruth- 
ful and  Inaccurate  testimony  under  oath. 

But  Dragon  found  no  fault  with  the  pro- 
cedure under  which  Bellly  then  filed  charges 
of  insubordination  against  Otepka  for  failing 
to  obtain  his  approval  befc^e  delivering  the 
documents  to  the  Senate  subcommittee. 

Dragon  related  that  Subcommittee  Coun- 
sel J.  O.  Sourwlne  had  called  Otepka's  atten- 
tion to  the  tact  that  there  were  diacrepancles 
between  hla  teatlmony  and  that  given  by 
Rellly. 

"ftti  up  oa  savT  trp" 

Dragon  said  Sourwlne  did  not  request  spe- 
cific documents,  but  told  Otepka  "to  put  up 
or  shut  up"  on  Improving  the  points  at  iseue 
in  the  testimony. 

Dragon  said  a  directive  Issued  on  Mar.  13. 
1948.  by  President  Harry  Truman  prohibits 
executive  branch  employee  from  prodticing 
certain  pNcrsonnel  papers  for  oommitteea  of 
Congress  n"i>^g«  they  have  had  specific  ap- 
provaL 

In  this  ease.  Dragon  stated.  Ote^dca  ad- 
mitted he  dtiivered  the  documents  to  Sour- 
wine  and  admitted  he  had  not  sought  Beilly's 
approval.  Under  these  c<»idltlons.  Dragon 
indicated,  there  could  be  no  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances. 

Dragon  rejected  Otepka's  contention  that 
the  State  Department  had  condoned  miscon- 
duct and  breaches  of  regulations  of  a  more 
serious  nature. 

Dragon  said  the  action  of  the  State  De- 
partment on  other  cases  "Is  Immaterial"  to 
the  ruling  in  this  case. 

He  said  actions  in  other  cases  oould  be 
taken  Into  account  by  Secretary  Rusk  in 
determining  whether  Otepka's  actions  war- 
rant <lii«miaa>i  tTOBQ  the  department  or  other 
discipline. 

Regardless  of  Rusk's  niling.  it  is  almost 
certain  that  Otepka  will  appeal  the  case  to 
the  federal  courts. 


TRAGIC  SHOOTING  OP  13  DJPENN- 
SYLVANIA  POINTS  TO  NEED  FOR 
CRIME   VICTIM  COMPENSATION 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schweuuk] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RscoRD  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
tragic  incident  occurred  in  Pennsylvania 
on  October  23  that  demonstrates  the  need 
in  our  society  for  some  system  of  com- 
pensation for  the  innocent  victims  of 
crime. 

A  man  named  Leo  Held  •went  on  a 
shooting  rampage  in  Lock  Haven,  Pa., 
that  concluded  at  his  home  in  Loganton. 
17  miles  away.  He  killed  seven  persons  in 
all,  and  left  anoth^  six  wounded.  When 
he  died  2  days  later  of  wounds  he  received 
in  a  Kim  battle  with  p>oUce.  Leo  Held  bad 
still  not  told  the  world  why  be  behaved  as 
be  did. 


Regardless  of  what  his  explanation 
would  have  been.  Leo  Held  left  behind 
him  a  shattered  community,  a  commu- 
nity that  is  now  sensing  acutely  the  need 
for  crime  victim  compensation. 

Neighbors  have  begun  raising  funds 
privatrfy  to  assist  one  of  the  victims,  a 
woman  in  here  mldtwentles  who  was  be- 
side her  husband  when  he  was  shot  to 
death  and  who  suffered  serious  wounds 
herself.  She  faces  not  only  medical  ex- 
penses but  also  the  job  of  raising  two 
young  children  by  herself. 

WhDe  we  can  only  praise  the  desire 
of  these  neighbors  to  help  with  the  young 
widow's  financial  burden,  recent  edi- 
torials by  the  Lock  Haven  Express  and 
WFBG  radio  and  television,  Altoona, 
point  to  the  need  for  something  more — 
an  established  system  to  give  adequate 
comp>ensation  for  crime  victims. 

Two  recent  editorials  on  wruG  radio 
and  television  make  a  persuasive  case  for 
crime  victim  compensation.  I  am  hon- 
ored that  this  important  Pennsylvania 
broadcaster  supports  in  both  editorials 
my  recent  bill,  HH.  13208,  to  set  up  a 
Federal  Violent  Crimes  Compensation 
Commission. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  very  moving 
editorial  from  the  Lock  Haven  Express  of 
November  17,  entitled  "Worthy  Effort." 
It  salutes  the  good  people  who  are  rais- 
ing fimds  for  the  young  widow,  Mrs. 
Quiggle.  and  discttsses  the  need  for  for- 
mal machinery  in  our  society  to  com- 
pensate the  innocent  victims  of  crime. 

So  that  all  Members  of  the  House  can 
read  these  three  outstanding  Pennsyl- 
vania editorials,  I  include  the  texts  at 
this  point: 

(A  WPBG  editorial.  Oct.  11.  14.  1967) 
Hxt!  What  Asorr  Mx? 
We  believe  in  rehabilitating  the  law  viola- 
tor ..  .  especially  if  he's  a  young  one.  We 
know  the  money,  time  and  effort  to  put  him 
back  on  the  right  track  are  well  spent.  We 
know  if  we  don't  rehabilitate  him.  we'll  pay 
for  his  support  in  jail  ...  on  and  off  .  .  .  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  that  he'll  be  a  threat 
to  society  whUe  he  is  free.  So,  weTe  all  for 
backing  every  effort  to  restore  him  to  useful 
citizenship. 

But  we're  also  tonong  those  who  are  get- 
ting just  a  bit  fed  up  with  the  concentration 
on  the  criminal,  while  we  ignore  the  innoceq|^ 
citizen  be  vlctisuzes. 

We're  beginning  to  hear  the  protests  of. 
"Hey  .  .  .  what  about  wieT' 

•"Who's  going  to  reimburse  rne'>"  What  does 
he  mean,  reimburse?  It  depends.  But  in- 
cluded are  costly  medical  care,  lost  earnings, 
the  family  that  loses  its  breadwinner  through 
some  criminal  act  of  violence.  While  cociety 
houses,  feeds,  and  attempts  to  rehabilitate 
the  guilty,  no  one  proTides  for  the  innocent. 
Thafs  •why  ire  are  in  favor  of  legislation 
Introduced  last  month  by  Congre«man  Dick 
Schweiker  of  Pennsylvania's  ISth  District. 
His  bill  provides  for  up  to  »25.000  compensa- 
tion to  the  victims  o(  violent  crinie.  This 
particular  bill  applies  only  to  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  District  of  Coliimbia  and  Fed- 
eral installations,  but  would  serve  as  a  model 
for  states  to  set  up  their  own  compensation 
plans  for  crime  victims. 

In  our  coneentraUosi  upon  the  prevention 
of  crime,  and  our  efforts  to  turn  the  criminal 
froic  the  error  ot  his  ways,  we  have  ignored 
the  plight  ot  the  "forgotten  man"  in  our  so- 
ciety .  .  .  the  Innocent,  law-abiding  clttzen 
■who  becomes  the  victim  of  crime. 

Isn't  tt  about  time  to  pay  some  attention 
to  hit  ne«dB* 


f  A  WFBQ  edltodal.  Dec.  S.  8. 19«T) 
VrrviM  Dn  Wx  Kwow 

Early  In  October.  WFBG  editorially  sup- 
ported passage  of  a  bill  Introduoed  by  Con- 
greasmaa  Richard  Schweiker  of  Pennsyi. 
vanlal  13th  Dtstrlet.  This  legislation  pro- 
pooed  to  provide  up  to  S35.000  compensation 
for  the  victinis  of  violent  crime.  Tbit  Con- 
gressman thanked  us  and  entered  the  text 
of  our  editorial  In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Little  did  we  know  how  soon  our  own 
community  was  about  to  t>eeofDe  very  per- 
sonally coocemed  with  this  bUI. 

Wild,  demented  tragedy  struck  our  nel^- 
l>orB  in  Lock  Haven  on  October  aSrd.  In  lu 
wake,  seven  people  were  dead  aiKl  six  In- 
jured. Thirteen  families  l>ecame  the  vic- 
tims of  a  rational,  seemingly  normal  man 
gone  suddenly  berserk. 

One  o*  the  most  seriously  Injured  was  a 
mother  erf  two  m  her  early  twenties,  whose 
husband  was  shot  to  death  beside  her.  Her 
road  to  recovery  wlU  b«  long,  iialnful  and 
expensive. 

One  local  group  Is  attempting  to  raise 
funds  to  help  meet  her  hospital  expense 
WFBG  has  only  the  highest  praise  for  their 
efforts.  But,  realistlcaUy.  funds  raised  on 
this  basis  cannot  possibly  answer  the  ex- 
treme needs  .  .  .  both  present  and  future 
...  in  this  situation. 

The  Lock  Haven  catastrophe  leavea  thir- 
teen families  who  must  suffer  not  oiUy  the 
personal  anguish  .  .  .  but  the  dreadful  finan- 
cial aftermath  ...  of  their  unbelievable 
nightmare. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  could  there  be 
more  compelling  evidence  erf  the  need  for 
passage  of  Congressman  SchweUter's  bill  than 
right  here  in  his  own  home  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

[From  the  Lock  Haven  fPa.)  Eiq>re6s. 
J»ov.  17.  19«71 
Wo«THT  EJToax 
We  salute  the  good  people  of  the  Tylers- 
ville  Sunday  SchocJ  who  have  begun  a  cam- 
I>aign  to  collect  funds  to  help  nieet  the  heavy 
medical  and  rehabilitation  expenses  that  will 
be  involved  in  the  long,  slow  and  costly  re- 
cuperaUon  of  Mrs  Donna  Quiggle  of  Logan- 
ton.  Mrs.  Quiggle.  in  her  mid-20s  and  mother 
of  two  young  children,  was  one  of  the  ■victims 
of  Leo  Held's  obsessive  shooting  outburst 
ibree  week*  ago.  Her  htisband  was  one  of  the 
six  men  who  were  killed,  and  she  was  the 
most  seriotisly  woiinded  ol  the  six  other 
victims. 

Ahead  of  Mrs.  Quiggle  lies  a  diOcult  and 
lengthy  struggle  to  recover  her  health  and 
spirits  and  prepare  herself  to  cirry  on  her 
life  in  spite  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  per- 
manent handicap. 

Her  Injuries  are  no  fatilt  of  hers  She  was 
as  safe  and  protected  from  harm  as  anyone 
can  be  in  this  world,  lyir.g  ;n  her  own  bed  in 
her  ©■wn  bedroom  in  her  own  house,  with  her 
husband  at  her  side,  when  malign  Fate  in- 
tervened to  change  her  life,  in  an  iastant. 
from  that  cf  a  healthy  young  ■wife  and 
mother,  to  a  helpless  ■widow,  handicapped 
not  only  by  a  dreadful  injtiry  but  by  the  psy- 
chological shock  of  the  way  in  which  the  In- 
jury was  inflicted. 

She  ■was  the  victim.  Crsi  of  the  gunman, 
haunted  by  his  delusions  of  persecuuon  and 
his  irrational  urge  to  punish   and  destroy. . 
anrf   also  of  society's  inability   to  deal  ade- 
quately with  such  aberrations. 

But  society  should  be  sble  to  deal  ade- 
quately irtth  the  victims,  and  especially  with 
one  nice  Mia.  Quiggle.  In  the  absence  of 
formal  machinery  that  can  take  over  the 
problems  of  such  a  tragedy  and  provide  the 
means  of  solving  them.  ■we.  as  individuals. 
mtist  constitute  the  society  that  should  meet 
this  challenge. 

The  people  of  Tylersville  and  Sugar  Valley 
have  taken  the  leMl.  to  recognlw  tills  need 
and  obligation    Tbey  shotUd  have  the  hetp 
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and  the  financial  cooperation  of  everyone 
who  was  shocked  by  the  Held  case,  everyone 
who  has  the  mattirlty  to  realize  that  what 
happened  to  Donna  Quiggle  and  a  Aoaen 
other  people,  as  the  result  of  one  bloody  hour 
of  shooting,  could  happen  to  anybody. 

This  Is  a  problem  too  complex  and  difficult 
to  be  tackled  at  Its  source,  for  no  one  U 
competent  to  identify  one  single  cause  or 
origin  for  such  a  tragedy.  It  can  be  dealt  with 
only  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  alleviate  Its 
dreadful  results  and  help  the  victims  to  meet 
the  dilemmas  it  Inflicts  upon  them. 

The  only  way,  Indeed.  In  which  any  of  us 
can  do  anything  at  all  to  mitigate  the  tragedy 
of  that  day  when  Leo  Held  took  his  guns  in 
hand  to  fight  out  some  obsessive  grudge 
against  the  world,  Is  to  help  Donna  Quiggle 
through  the  life-shattering  crisis  that  was 
imposed  upon  her. 

The  expenses  of  Mrs.  Quiggle,  In  any  hos- 
pital or  rehabUltatlon  center  where  she  can 
get  the  kind  of  treatment  and  therapy  she 
needs  cannot  be  less  than  $50  a  day,  and  she 
will  have  to  be  there  many  days. 

We  cannot  overlook  our  obligations  to  the 
United  Fund  and  the  other  agencies  which 
need  our  help  on  a  continuing  basis,  but  here 
is  an  extraordinary  emergency,  to  demand 
extra-generous  attention.  The  Donna  Quiggle 
Fund  is  not  like  any  other  cause  that  needs 
our  financial  support.  It  Is  something  unique 
and  different  from  everything  else. 

It  should  reach  the  heart  and  touch  the 
pocketbook  of  everyone  who  never  dreamed 
that  violence  could  disrupt  otir  quiet  comer 
of  the  world  as  It  did  on  Oct.  23. 


REDS     FOLLOW     JAPAN'S     PACIFIC 
CONQUEST   PLAN 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Chamberlain]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
26th  anniversary  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  just  observed,  is  an  appropriate 
occasion  to  reflect  upon  what  we  might 
learn  from  the  character  and  pattern  of 
past  history,  in  our  efforts  to  understand 
and  meet  present-day  challenges  in  the 
Par  East. 

In  this  regard,  I  particularly  wish  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  thoughtful  article  by  Brig.  Gen. 
James  D.  Hittle,  USMC,  retired,  director 
of  national  security  and  foreign  affairs. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  carried  by  the 
Copley  News  Service,  and  appearing  in 
the  San  Diego  Union,  Sunday,  November 
19.  1967: 
The    1941    Goals    Recaixed:    Reds    Follow 

Japan's  Pacitic  Conquest  Plan 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hittle,  U.S.  Marine 

Corps,  retired) 

Washington. — This  Dec.  7  will  mark  the 
26th  anlversary  of  the  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

It  Is  a  time  for  remembering  and  honoring 
those  who  bore  the  first  brunt  of  our  great 
war  In  the  Pacific.  It  Is  also  a  good  time  to 
reflect  on  the  causes  of  that  war. 

Such  reflection  today  has  more  than  a  mere 
academic  historical  value.  It  can  help  clear 
up  TOme  of  the  fuzzy  thinking  about  why  we 
are  fighting  In  Vietnam. 

tinfortunately,  too  many  Americans  believe 
the  myth  that  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific 
began  with  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  Japanese  aggression  already 


was  under  way  in  the  Western  Pacific.  War 
was  approaching  with  Increasing  certainty 
through  late  1940  Into  1941. 

The  Japanese  warlords  were  pushing  south- 
ward down  the  western  rim  of  the  Pacific. 
Their  goal  was  the  British  naval  base  at 
Singapore  that  controlled  the  Straits  of 
Malacca. 

Gen.  Hldekl  Tojo  and  his  planners  knew 
Far  Eastern  geography,  and  they  fashioned 
their  strategy  to  fit  it.  Once  they  had  Singa- 
pore, they  would  dominate  the  narrow-water 
corridor  connecting  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans.  Japan  then  would  be  able  to  prevent 
British  and  American  water  transit  between 
these  two  vast  areas  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  Japan  wovUd  have  entry  into  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

In  such  a  position,  ToJo  and  his  cohorts 
would  achieve  their  strategic  dream.  They 
would  have  smashed  the  "Malay  Barrier." 

The  Toyko  planners  knew,  however,  that 
Singapore  wotild  be  theirs  only  IX  their  forces 
first  cleared  the  strategic  road.  The  key  to 
their  line  of  attack  was  French  Indochina. 
Today  we  know  it  as  Vietnam. 

As  Japan  moved  on  Indochina,  war  In  the 
Pacific  became  Inevitable.  By  March,  1941, 
the  Japanese  had  the  Indochlnese  rice  crops 
and  the  Saigon  airfield.  They  had  the  strate- 
gic key  to  Southeast  Asia. 

In  Washington,  President  Franklin  R.  Roo- 
sevelt and  Secretary  of  Stote  Cordell  HiUl 
realized  the  implications. 

In  late  July,  President  Roosevelt  made  his 
move.  He  frozo  Japanese  assets  In  the  United 
States  and  embarged  oil  shipments  to  Japan. 

This  was  the  decisive  step.  The  die  was 
cast.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  time  tmtU  the 
Japanese  would  strike. 

On  Dec.  6,  1941,  Japanese  convoys  were 
sighted  off  the  southern  coast  of  Indochina. 
The  last  acts  of  the  drama  were  moving 
relentlessly  toward  the  Dec.  7  climax. 

As  the  Japanese  strategy  soon  was  to  dis- 
close, Tojo's  scenario  of  conquest  required  a 
big  stage.  On  Dec.  7,  aircraft  of  the  imperial 
fleet  hit  Pearl  Harbor.  On  the  other  end  of 
the  stage,  thousands  of  mUes  south  and 
westward,  the  Imperial  forces  were  landing 
in  Malaya  and  Singapore  was  being  bombed. 

We  had  been  looking  In  one  direction. 
Tokyo  was  looking  in  two.  The  lesson  of  all 
this  Is  that  Pearl  Harbor  was  strategically  In- 
extricable from  Indochina  and  Vietnam.  The 
Japanese  saw  this. 

Today  the  Communists  are  on  the  same 
battle  path  southward  down  the  Southeast 
Asian  peninsula.  The  key  to  their  strategy  Is 
Vietnam.  The  Red  planners  have  studied  the 
Japanese  plan  well. 

It  is  too  bad  that  those  In  the  United 
States  who  oppose  our  stand  in  Vietnam  do 
not  do  the  same. 


CREDIBILITY  CHASM 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Mailliard]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraaieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  charge  of  the 
credibility  gap  lodged  against  the  pres- 
ent administration.  Well.  In  the  mari- 
time field  it  is  no  longer  simply  a  gap 
but  a  mammoth  chasm. 

On  December  5,  the  Baltimore  Sim 
carried  an  article  by  Its  maritime  editor, 
Helen  Delich  Bentley,  datelined  Hal 
Harbour,  Pla.,  December  4,  reporting  the 
remarks  of  four  senior  Members  of  the 
Congress  before  the  AFL-CIO  conven- 


tion. It  was  entitled  "Ship  PoUcy  Fail- 
ure Is  Condemned." 

The  full  text  of  this  and  a  related 
special  article  of  this  same  date,  also 
from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  follows: 
Ship   Polict  FAiLtntE  Is  Condkjcnw) — fov* 

Senior  CoNcaxasMEN,  Meant  Speak  Oitt  at 

Union  Convention 

(By   Helen   DeUch   Bentley) 

Bal  Hakbous,  Fla.,  December  4. — Two 
senior  senators,  the  dean  of  the  House  of 
Represenetatlves,  another  senior  Congress- 
man, and  the  APL-CIO  president — normally 
all  Administration  supporters — today  se- 
verely criticized  the  Johnson  Administration 
both  individually  and  pubUcly  for  Its  failure 
to  produce  a  program  to  revitalize  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  fleet. 

"We  cannot  have  a  Great  Society  If  that 
society  stops  at  the  water's  edge,"  declared 
Senator  Magnuson  (D.,  Wash.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  at  the  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime 
Trades  Department. 

Under  such  conditions,  there  cannot  be  a 
Great  Society,  he  explained,  "for  we  cannot 
have  a  healthy  economy  or  a  secure  defense 
If  we  do  not  enjoy  adequate  maritime 
strength." 

n^T.t.gn    "STUPID" 

The  lack  of  a  maritime  program  was  re- 
ferred to  as  "stupid  policy"  by  George 
Meany,  the  APL-CIO  president,  and  a  "na- 
tional tragedy"  by  Representative  OeUer  (D.. 
N.Y.).  dean  of  the  House  and  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  United  States  has  moved  backwards  In 
the  maritime  field  was  the  way  Representa- 
tive Dent  (D.,  Pa.),  a  subcommittee  chair- 
man for  the  House  Labc«'  and  Education 
Committee,  put  It.  He  said  that  instead  of 
giving  foreign  ships  75  per  cent  of  Its  cargo 
to  carry  as  it  did  after  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  now  gives  them  more  than  93 
per  cent  of  Its  foreign  commerce. 

Senator  Bartlett  (D.,  Alaska) .  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  subcommittee, 
criticized  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
particularly  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Secretary 
of  Defense,  for  what  he  called  their  mistaken 
claims  that  ships  are  unnecessary  because 
everything  can  be  airlifted. 

ALMOST     "NOTHING    LEFT" 

He  also  chided  the  Defense  Department's 
rellsince  on  the  reserve  fleet  for  future  strife 
because.  "There  is  practically  nothing  left 
in  the  reserve  fleet.  Everything  suitable  has 
been  broken  out." 

If  there  had  been  a  need  toe  help  In  the 
Middle  East  last  summer  or  In  Cyprus  now, 
Bartlett  said,  "The  plain  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter Is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient  shipping. 
We  could  not  handle  it." 

Even  though  McNamara  is  leaving  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Alaskan  said  he  does 
not  believe  that  the  Defense  Department  "Is 
going  to  come  out  pitching  for  us  in  our 
efforts  to  get  a  new  program  enacted  and 
under  way." 

He  related  that  during  the  appearance  of 
Paul  R.  Ignatius,  assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Installations  and  Logistics,  before 
his  subcommittee,  the  official  had  stated  that 
the  Defense  Department  was  Interested  only 
In  sufficient  shipping  to  carry  military  cargo. 

White  Hottse  Limits  Bitildinc  to  Ten  Skips 
Bal  HARBOTTm,  Fla.,  December  4. — The 
•White  House  deflnitely  has  reduced  the  new 
merchant  ship  construction  budget  for  fiscal 
1969  to  include  only  ten  ships  already.  Sen- 
ator Bartlett  (D..  Alaska)  remarked  here 
today. 

But,  even  worse,  he  decried.  Is  a  repcart  that 
the  flgtire  may  be  cut  to  allow  cmly  three 
ships,  "an  unthought-of  figure,  considering 
the  condition  of  the  fleet." 
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As  you  will  observe,  all  of  the  spokes- 
men quoted  above  are  highly  respected 
Members  of  the  Congress,  possessing  a 
recognized  expertise  In  maritime  affairs. 
Some  are  reported  to  be  very  close  to  the 
President  and  ardent  supporters  of  his 
administration.  Consequently,  I  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  question  the  veracity 
of  their  criticism.  Yet  on  the  very  next 
day,  their  views  were  contested  by  virtue 
of  statements  made  by  still  another 
spokesman  for  the  administration. 

On  Tuesday,  December  5,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Rear  Adm.  John  Harllee,  USN,  re- 
tired, told  the  press  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  that — 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  one 
of  the  staunchest  supporters  of  the  American 
Merchant  Marine  In  the  history  of  our  na- 
tion. 

Such  a  statement  not  only  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  remarks  appearing  in  the  arti- 
cle of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  but  also  com- 
pletely Ignores  the  fact  that  we  now  have 
been  waiting  almost  3  years  for  the  new 
policy  for  our  merchant  marine  which 
the  President  promised  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message  of  January  1965. 

Not  content  with  simply  distorting  the 
role  of  the  Executive  with  respect  to  our 
merchant  marine.  Chairman  Harllee  also 
credited  the  President  with  such  legis- 
lative accomplishments  as  the  passenger 
ship  safety  law  designed  to  get  rid  of 
"sail  by  night"  cruise  operators,  and  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Engineering  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966.  both  of  which 
were  the  product  of  congressional,  not 
Executive,  initiative.  Most  of  the  other 
statistics  quoted  are  the  direct  result  of 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  and  not  In  any 
sense  due  to  administration  policy. 

Quite  frankly,  I  am  overawed  by  the 
latent  talents  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  who  I 
thought  was  sufQclently  preoccupied  with 
his  own  duties.  However,  he  now  ap- 
pears to  be  taking  It  upon  himself  to 
demonstrate  expert  familiarity,  albeit  of 
questionable  quality,  not  only  in  his  own 
field,  but  also  In  the  areas  of  maritime 
promotion  and  the  marine  sciences. 

Even  more  astounding  Is  the  glaring 
conflict  between  the  statements  of  Chair- 
man Harllee  and  those  noted  above  in 
the  press  report  concerning  four  dis- 
tinguished and  senior  Members  of  the 
Congress.  My  colleagues  in  the  House 
may  be  amused  by  the  following  text  of 
a  release  put  out  by  the  Federal  Marl- 
time  Commission.  I  was  not.  Will  some- 
one please  tell  us  who,  in  the  current 
administration,  speaks  with  authority  re- 
garding the  American  merchant  marine. 

Hahi.i.fk  Lauds  Pkesisent's  Rolx  ts  VS. 
Shippinc 

Admiral  John  Harllee,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco responding  to  press  inquiries  today,  de- 
clared that  as  an  impartial  witness  of  the 
shipping  situation  over  many  years,  he  firmly 
believes  that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
has  been  one  of  the  staunchest  supporters 
of  the  American  merchant  marine  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

Admiral  Harllee  said  he  had  Just  completed 
an  extensive  Inspection  of  the  maritime  In- 
dustry In  the  State  of  California,  speaking 
to  government  officials,  and  to  the'  maritime 
business  community  at  all  levels.  Admiral 
Harllee  stated  that  after  a  close  and  analyti- 


cal look  he  could  say  unequivocally  that  the 
West  Coast  shipping  complex  was  more  pros- 
perous and  more  vigorous  than  at  any  other 
time  In  this  century  and  that  the  shipping 
Industry  in  California  could  look  ahead,  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  continued  growth 
and  continued  prosperity  In  the  maritime 
field. 

"This  Is  true,"  Admiral  Harllee  stated,  "not 
because  Washington  is  being  paternalistic 
to  American  shipping,  but  It  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  fact  that  a  vigorous  West 
Coast  shipping  community,  with  govern- 
mental understanding  and  encouragement, 
has  welded  together  a  hard-hitting  trade- 
expansion  team  which  has  increased  both 
exports  and  Imports,  has  stabilized  employ- 
ment, and  has  been  beneficial  to  investors, 
management,  and  labor." 

Replying  to  criticism  which  indicated  a 
White  House  lag  In  interest  in  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Admiral  Harllee  remarked : 

"Gentlemen,  I  think  that  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  has  been  one  of  the  staunch- 
est supporters  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  In  the  history  of  oxir  Nation. 

"First,  as  a  Congressman,  then  as  a  Senator 
President  Johnson  consistently  voted  in  favor 
of  every  bill  that  helped  build  American 
shipping.  It  was  his  role  as  Majority  Leader 
in  the  Senate  for  years  to  steer  through  the 
tortuous  legislative  processes  the  budget 
needs  for  American  shipping  and  shipbuild- 
ing and  as  that  amount  rose  steadily  from 
about  960  million  In  the  lOSO's  to  over  $300 
million  in  the  1960'6,  It  reqxiired  more  and 
more  skill  to  have  the  funds  approved  and 
it  was  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  many  Instances, 
who  supplied  that  skill. 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  now 
has  before  It  the  merchant  marine  program 
welded  together  by  Senator  Warren  Magnu- 
son.  Senator  Bob  Bartlett,  Congressman  Gar- 
matz  and  others.  These  men,  all  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Administration,  have  spent 
long  and  tedious  hours  with  the  President 
weighing,  with  full  regard  to  our  total  na- 
tional welfare,  the  merchant  marine  situa- 
tion of  this  Nation.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  has  been  total  unanimity  or  that  there 
is  any  single  course  to  merchant  marine 
achievement  for  our  country.  But,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  kept  the  problem  on  the 
front  burner  and  Is  spending  long  and  tedi- 
ous hours  seeking  solutions. 

"In  my  Inspection  here  in  California  I  have 
heard  murmurlngs  about  the  merchant  ma- 
rine being  adrift  and  about  a  lack  of  mari- 
time policy.  I  will  say  uneqiilvocally  that 
under  no  circumstances  do  such  shadowy 
charges  constitute  the  entire  picture  and  un- 
der no  circumstances  can  such  criticism  hon- 
estly be  laid  to  President  Johnson. 

"Look  at  the  record.  In  1961,  total  funds 
available  for  aiding  American  shipping, 
through  subsidy,  was  295  millions  of  dol- 
lars. They  rose  to  308  millions  when  Lyndon 
Johnson  took  over  the  reins  In  1963.  In  1984, 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  elected  it  went 
up  to  356  millions.  Today,  the  1968  budget 
for  operating  and  construction  support  to 
back  American  shipping  tops  $374  million. 

"Certainly  no  one  can  call  that  a  record  of 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson 
administration. 

"Let's  look  at  the  Lyndon  Johnson  record 
on  shipbuilding.  When  the  President  was 
elected  In  1964  there  was  $112.5  million  ap- 
propriated for  ship  construction.  In  his  first 
year  in  olBce  the  figure  went  up  to  $124.9 
million.  The  next  year  It  was  $132  million. 
Today,  the  Lyndon  Johnson  administration, 
with  the  direct  blessing  of  the  White  House, 
is  supporting  a  monetary  request  of  $143  mil- 
lion. 

"While  a  lot  of  people  will  tell  you  that  our 
shipbuilding  program  Isn't  all  that  It  ought 
to  be,  I'll  tell  you  it  is  a  lot  better  off  under 
Lyndon  Johnson  than  it  has  been  under  a  lot 
of  other  people  whose  maritime  policies  were 
never   questioned.   I   can   tell   you   that  the 


Shipbuilder's  Council  of  America,  which  cer- 
tainly has  been  In  the  forefront  fighting  for 
ship  construction,  reports  that  today,  under 
President  Johnson,  we  have  the  biggest  back- 
log In  shipbuilding  In  the  peacetime  history 
of  the  Nation.  This  encompasses  some  $2.3 
billion  In  a  backlog  of  military  and  merchant 
marine  construction  for  private  American 
shipyards." 

Admiral  Harllee  said: 

"That  $2.3-bllllon  figure  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Since  that  time,  on  No- 
vember 14,  the  Maritime  AdnUnlstratlon  of 
the  United  States  Dep>artment  of  Commerce, 
signed  a  contract  for  $231  million  in  ship 
construction.  In  other  words,  the  Johnson 
administration,  after  years  of  talk,  moved 
ahead  on  the  'LASH'  program. 

"This  is  an  advanced  concept  of  bringing 
lighters  or  barges  aboard  a  ship  and  having 
the  mechanical  means  to  discharge  those 
lighters  and  pick  up  those  lighters  without 
the  ship  having  to  travel  up-river  to  ports 
and  wasting  much  Idle  time  In  those  porta. 

"Five  of  these  ships,  costing  $21.3  million 
each,  will  be  built  for  Prudential  Lines,  Inc., 
with  which  Mr.  Splro  Skouras.  of  the  movie- 
making family  out  here  on  the  Coast,  is 
connected.  The  other  six  ships  will  be  built 
for  Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  Inc.,  of  San 
Francisco." 

Admiral  Harllee  said  that  he  was  able  to 
personally  testify  as  to  the  encouragement  he 
had  received  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  from  the  President  In 
regulatory  activities  which  halted  predatory 
practices,  malpractices,  rebating,  and  confu- 
sion In  United  States  trade  and  commerce, 
and;  "replaced  these  elements  with  a  firm 
stability  which  Is  the  hallmark  of  our  com- 
merce as  1967  draws  to  a  close.  We  who  know 
the  shipping  picture  best  In  Washington 
would  be  among  the  first  to  say  that  the 
President  has  given  material  aid  and  support, 
encouragement,  and  Inspiration  to  the  at- 
tainment of  this  progress." 

Admiral  Ham^  stated: 

"In  the  field  uVshlp  operation,  again  under 
President  Johnson,  our  ocean-borne  com- 
merce has  grown  more  vigorously  than  ever 
before.  Six  years  ago  our  total  world  trade 
stood  at  $34  biUlon  per  year.  Today,  under 
Lyndon  Johnson,  our  world  trade  has  reached 
past  the  $5S-bllllon  mark  and  Is  still 
climbing. 

"That's  the  Lyndon  Johnson  recoTd.  on 
shipping! 

"Employment  Is  Important  here.  Let's  look 
at  the  Presioent's  record  In  this  respect. 

"In  1960  the  American  merchant  marine 
had  48.000  seamen  on  its  pajrroll;  today  there 
are  55,000  seamen  gainfully  employed  In 
American  shipping. 

"Let's  look  at  longshore  employment.  In 
1960,  on  a  national  basis,  there  were  70.000 
workmen  employed  on  the  waterfront  han- 
dling cargo.  Today,  under  Lyndon  Johnson, 
there  are  88,000  longshoremen  working  a  good 
5-day  week,  every  week  of  the  year,  serv- 
ing our  trade  and  commerce,  supporting  their 
famillES  and  helping  to  keep  the  area  mer- 
chants prosperous." 

Admiral  harllee  declared  that  all  the 
figures  he  had  examined  throughout  Cali- 
fornia reflected  these  gains  and  he  said  there 
was  no  doubt  that  California  has  materially 
benefited  under  merchant  marine  programs. 

Admiral  Harllee  remarked: 

"Prom  a  purely  business  standpoint,  what 
is  the  Lyndon  Johnson  record?  Tou  have,  no 
doubt,  heard  a  lot  about  the  criticism  but 
what  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  American  merchant 
nxarine? 

"Well,  here  again  the  record  shows  that 
under  Lyndon  Johnson's  leadership,  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines  have  prospered  as  in  no 
other  equal  period. 

"Using  that  financial  data,  which  Is  avail- 
able from  public  sources.  If  you  examine 
the  net  earnings  as  I  have,  from  II  Ameri- 
can  steamship   lines.   Including   subsidized 
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and  non-«ub8ldl«ed  lines,  you  wUl  find  that 
the  figures  show  that  their  total  net  earn- 
ings have  increased  from  $24  million  In  1961 
to  better  than  $83  million  In  1966.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  average  rate  on  stockhold- 
ers' equity  in  these  companies  hu  Increased 
frcn  3.3  percent  In  1961  to  8.8  percent  in 
19t>6. 
"And  that's  pretty  substantial! 
■  I  can  tell  you  firsthand  that  President 
Johnson  has  liusisted,  in  Washington,  that 
the  regulatory  agencies  which  are  so  vital 
in  International  shipping,  carry  on  their 
work  In  an  atmosphere  of  reasonableness. 
The  President,  in  his  guidance  to  us,  has 
Insisted  that  our  regulations  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and,  at  all  times,  be  of  help  to  ship- 
pers, carriers,  freight  forwarders,  and  ter- 
minal operators,  and  that  definitely  means 
those  out  here  in  California.  I  can  tell  you 
firsthand  that,  under  the  watchful  eye  of 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  we  have  created 
in  the  shipping  Industry  that  serves  Cali- 
fornia and  all  our  ports,  an  atmosphere  of 
reasonable  and  fair  competition.  There  has 
been  a  curtailment  of  rebating,  discrimina- 
tion, prejudice,  and  other  malpractices,  aU 
of  which  hurt  American  flag  lines.  We  know 
at  the  Commission,  that  Lyndon  Johnson's 
leadership  has  made  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  shipping,  to  our  commerce,  and  to 
Free  World  trade.  We  know  that  this  has 
benefited  the  consuming  public,  the  Invest- 
ing public,  and  the  people  who  work  In  the 
industry. 

"If  there  were  no  other  reason  than  the 
few  I  have  cited,  certainly  the  growth  of 
California  shipping  prosperity  would  t>e  ade- 
quate reason  for  everybody  here  to  work  for 
the  reelection  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  The 
growth  I  have  cited  Is  not  Just  war-etlmu- 
lated.  It  Is  peace-and-prosperity  stimu- 
lated. It  Is  under  the  President's  leadership, 
tor  the  first  time  In  our  history,  that  this  Na- 
tion has  taken  steps  to  see  to  It  that  the  cruise 
trade  Is  going  to  grow  and  flouriah  and  that 
cruising  Is  going  to  beoome  a  greater  In- 
dustry than  ever  Isefore. 

"It  was  under  the  encouragement  of  the 
President  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  able  to  take  steps,  to  get  rid  of 
sail-by-nlght  cruise  operators  and  floating 
cruise  flretraps.  Today,  If  you  take  a  cruise, 
any  liability  Is  fully  covered.  The  ships  are 
fully  Inspected,  and  the  President's  program, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  has  brough* 
us  to  a  point  that  we  know  that  a  passenger 
who  pays  for  a  cruise  will  either  sail  on  that 
cruise  or  get  bis  money  back  and  I  can  state 
that  when  he  walks  up  that  gangplank  that 
his  loved  ones  will  be  protected  If  there  Is 
any  injury,  loos  of  life,  or  damage  from  ship 
casualty. 

"Now  perhaps  some  of  you  may  believe  that 
the  prosperity  which  I  have  cited  for  our 
trade  and  commerce  and  for  shipping,  has 
probably  come  about  because  of  the  war  In 
Viet  Nam.  Let  me  emphasize  that  the  flgurm 
I  have  used  on  ^ade  and  commerce  have 
carefully  left  out  military  transp>ortatlon  and 
refer  only  to  our  regular  commercial  transac- 
tions." 

Admlal  Harllee  said: 

"Too  many  of  us  are  prone  to  think  of 
our  marine  activity  only  In  terms  of  ships 
and  ports  but  President  Lyndon  Johnson's 
views  have  been  much  broader  than  that. 
He  has  taken  the  leadership  In  mobilizing 
the  resources  of  the  oceans  to  help  meet  the 
many  challenges  that  oxir  Nation  and  the 
world  face  today. 

"President  Johnson  backs  and  supports  the 
development  of  the  vast  food  reserves  of  the 
sea  to  help  end  the  tragic  glot>al  cycle  of 
famine  and  despcdr. 

"He  supports  the  fight  against  pollution 
and  erosion  of  our  seashores,  bays,  estuaries, 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  The  President  has  en- 
couraged studies  of  the  influence  of  our 
ocean  environment,  has  stimulated  research 
Into  long-term  forecasting  of  storms,  weather, 
and  sea  conditions.  These  studies  will  pro- 


tect life  and  property  and  will  Improve  pre- 
diction of  rainfall  in  the  Interior. 

"The  President  has  supported  the  Sea 
Grant  Colleges  Programs  which  make  avail- 
able to  the  states  funds  for  oceanographlc 
studies. 

"rresldcnt  Johnson  has  supported  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  En- 
gineering Development  and,  to  stress  its  Im- 
port-nce,  has  chaired  It  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"And,  In  days  when  the  budget  has  been 
carefully  studied  for  every  possible  economy, 
the  President  has  supported  a  13  percent  In- 
crease— from  $409-to-$462  million — appro- 
priations to  further  marine  science  activities. 

"Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  done  more  for 
the  long-term  shipping  Interests  of  the  Na- 
tion than  any  President  in  history.  He  has 
buUt  a  firm  foundation  for  the  development 
of  the  foremost  merchant  marine  In  the 
world.  In  signing  the  Marine  Resources  and 
Engineering  Development  Act  of  1966  Into 
law,  and  the  Sea  Oraxxt  College  Law  he  has 
provided  for  the  maritime  future  of  the  Na- 
tion. His  leadership  and  programs  to  encour- 
age the  broadest  oceanic  advancement  by 
the  Nation  will  result  in  maritime  progress 
on  into  the  21st  century. 

"The  American  merchant  marine  today  Is 
moving  to  a  competitive  posture  at  sea,  be- 
cause our  ships  will  be  swifter,  more  mod- 
ern, the  best  20th  century  technology  can 
provide,  our  Nation  and  merchant  marine 
will  prosper  as  never  before,  and  I  want  all 
citizens  to  know  and  understand  that  it  was 
Lync'on  Johnson  who  paved  the  way  for  this 
revolutionary  maritime  progress  and  pros- 
perity." 

Now,  of  course,  you  gentlemen  can  say 
that  I  am  partisan  to  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  you'd  be  right.  But  let  me  say 
this  to  you — before  anything,  we're  Amer- 
icans. It  la  easy  to  criticize  Lyndon  John- 
son because  he  Is  a  man  who  Is  doing  things. 
He's  doing  thlngfs  not  only  to  help  shipping 
but  to  help  this  Nation  and  the  world  and  h? 
hasnt  forgotten  to  help  the  "working  stiffs" 
and  the  guys  In  the  slums  and  the  handi- 
capped and  the  aged  and  the  sick.  Lyndon 
Johnson  la  not  only  a  great  American  leader, 
he  Is  a  statesman  of  tremendous  world 
stature  and  that  Is  why  I  believe  that  his 
reelection  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  every 
human  being  on  this  globe. 

I  do  believe  that  the  shipping  Industry  has 
a  special  stake  In  the  Lyndon  Johnson  mari- 
time program  and  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
support  the  President  and  the  Congress  as 
they  move  forward  In  the  specialized,  tor- 
tuou.';  maritime  area. 


new  frontiers  of  the  atomic  and  space 
ages.  Of  course,  Boy  Scouting  ts  still 
oriented  toward  the  fascinations  of  the 
outdoors,  but  the  wide  range  of  activities 
offered  in  modem  scouting  provides 
many  youngsters  with  a  chance  for 
meaningful  participation. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Lan- 
caster County  have  been  a  credit  to  the 
national  and  worldwide  organization  for 
the  past  half  century.  Facilities  and  op- 
portuiilties  for  boys  have  been  expanded 
throuTh  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
cub  dens,  scout  troops,  and  explorer 
posts,  as  well  as  through  improved  camp- 
ing pnd  activity  sites.  A  combination  of 
Inspl-ed  adult  leadership  and  boys  eager 
to  br  good  Scouts  has  provided  service 
that  no  dollar  value  could  measure  tad 
spirit  that  is  difficult  to  fully  appreciate.   ^ 

When  one  mentions  the  name  Boy 
Scouts,  there  is  immediate  recognition 
that  it  means  a  creed  of  good  conduct 
and  a  group  of  yoimg  men  striving  to  live 
up  to  that  creed.  I  am  proud  of  the  ac- . 
compllshments  of  the  Lancaster  County 
Boy  Scout  Coimcll  in  the  50  years  past  - 
and  look  forward  to  more  of  their  good 
work  as  they  head  toward  a  full  century 
in  Sv^outing. 


FIFTY  YEARS  OF  SCOUTING  IN 
LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Eshleman]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RECoao  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  the  Lancaster  County  Boy 
Scout  Council  was  formed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Since  that  time  more  than  50,000 
boys  have  partlcljjated  In  Lancaster 
scouting,  and  the  rewards  of  that  activity 
promise  to  extend  far  into  the  future. 

American  boys  have  long  gloried  in  the 
magic  of  Inheriting  the  wisdom  of  the 
frontiersman.  While  this  desire  was  orig- 
inally fulfilled  by  training  boys  in  the 
skills  of  the  wilderness,  scouting  has  to- 
day increased  its  instruction  to  prepare 
young^  men  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 


UNFAIR  TREATMENT  OF  DOMESTIC 
CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

ThD    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr.      / 
Kazen)  .   Under  previous  order  of   the 
Housj.  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  AsHMORKl  is  recognized  for  60 
mini'tes. 

Mr  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
draw  attention  to  the  unfair  treatment 
of  the  domestic  chemical  industry  at  the 
hands  of  the  administration's  trade  ne- 
gotiators. Because  one  industry  alone  is 
unable  to  correct  such  abuses,  it  is  per- 
haps fortunate  in  the  long  run  for  this  in- 
dustry that  the  President's  Special 
Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations. 
Ambassador  William  M.  Roth,  has  elected 
to  extend  similar  treatment  to  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Recently,  I  was  given  the 
same  "runaroimd"  that  the  industry  has 
exper'2nced  for  almost  2  years. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  of  the 
American  selling  price — ASP — separate 
package  during  the  Kennedy  round  in- 
volves an  incredible  amount  of  boot- 
strap'^lng  and  circuitous  reasoning  by  the 
administration's  negotiators.  Early  in 
1966,  while  these  negotiators  were  abroad 
announcing  that  the  United  States  was 
prepared  and  willing  to  negotiate  away 
ASP.  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
asked  the  Tariff  Commission  to  prepare 
converted  rates  which  would  yield  equiv- 
alent duties  and  then  to  evaluate  the 
economic  impact  of  reducing  the  con- 
verted rates  by  50  percent.  In  a  March 
1966  speech— 3  months  before  the  Tariff 
Commission  commenced  its  investiga- 
tion— our  chief  negotiator  in  Europe  an- 
nounced to  the  European  chemical  in- 
dustry that  the  United  States  was  "pre- 
pared" and  "willing"  to  negotiate  ASP. 
Why  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trade 
Representative  needed  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission's judgment  of  economic  Impact 
when  It  had  already  decided  to  sacrifice 
ASP  is  beyond  my  comprehension. 

In  the  initial  stage  of  the  investigation. 
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the  Tariff  Commission  pointed  out  that 
the  special  trade  representative's  In- 
structions prevented  it  from  fixing  con- 
verted rates  which  would  yield  equivalent 
protection.  By  refusing  to  allow  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  distinguish  between  com- 
petitive and  noncompetitive  products,  the 
special  representative  intentionally 
loaded  the  conversion  against  the  do- 
mestic industry.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
conversion  had  been  completed,  the  do- 
mestic industry  presented  its  data  and 
arguments  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
on  October  3,  1966,  the  Commission  sent 
to  the  special  representative  a  200-page 
report  containing  its  conclusions  and 
findings  with  respect  to  economic  impact. 
On  October  10,  1966,  a  second  300-page 
report  summarizing  all  of  the  confiden- 
tial business  data  was  submitted  by  the 
Commission  to  the  special  representative. 

Since  that  date  the  industry,  labor 
unions.  Members  of  Congress,  indeed, 
even  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee 
of  the  other  body,  have  requested  the  re- 
lease of  these  conclusions  and  findings. 
Initially,  Ambassador  Roth  relied  upon 
negotiating  considerations  for  refusing 
access  to  the  conclusions.  In  letters  dated 
February  14,  1966,  to  Senators  Randolph 
and  Talmaoge,  Ambassador  Roth  ex- 
plained: 

Accordingly,  dlsclosiire  of  even  the  con- 
clusions In  any  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion dealing  with  probable  economic  Impact 
could  not  fail  but  tip  the  hand  of  ovir  nego- 
tiators in  Geneva.  The  other  countries  would 
then  have  a  good  idea  of  the  likely  limits  of 
our  negotiators"  authority,  thus  depriving  our 
negotiators  of  a  considerable  amount  of  bar- 
gaining leeway — leeway  which  is  often  quite 
necessary  in  exacting  the  maximum  offers 
from  other  coxintrles. 

...  I  do  not  believe  the  conclusions  of  the 
Tariff  Commission's  report  should  be  made 
public  so  long  as  there  is  a  possibility  that 
we  may  make  a  formal  offer  on  ASP  in  the 
Kennedy  Round. 

The  corollary  to  Ambassador  Roth's 
explanation  is  that  once  the  negotiations 
ended,  there  would  be  no  good  reason  to 
withhold  from  the  Congress  the  Tariff 
Commission  conclusions.  If  there  were 
reasons  apart  from  negotiating  consider- 
ations which  standing  alone  would  re- 
quire suppression  of  the  conclusions,  why 
did  Ambassador  Roth  rely  upon  negoti- 
ating considerations  as  a  reason  for  non- 
disclosure? 

On  October  9,  1967,  I  wrote  to  Ambas- 
sador Roth  asking  him  to  answer  sev- 
eral questions  whilch  affect  the  economic 
welfare  of  my  State  and  the  entire  Na- 
tion. More  than  a  month  later,  after  re- 
minding Ambassador  Roth's  office  that 
my  letter  remained  unanswered,  I  re- 
ceived a  tardy  and  nonresponsive  reply 
from  the  Special  Representative. 

Our  correspondence  is  a  follows: 

October  9,  1967. 
Hon.  WtLLiAM  M.  Roth, 

Special    Representative    for    Trade    Negotia- 
tions, Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  Mr.   Ambassador:    I  have  been  con- 
tacted by  the  Beaufort  County  Development 
Conunlsslon   concerning   a   proposal    by   the 
Berkshire  Color  Division  of  Tenneco  Chem- 
icals, Inc.  to  construct  a  multi-million  dol- 
lar plant  In  their  county.  The  production. 


once  the  plant  Is  In  operation,  will  center 
on  dyestuffs  and  related  benzenold  chemical 
products. 

As  you  can  well  Imagine,  the  people  of  this 
county  have  high  anticipations  with  resiiect 
to  the  Job  opportunities  and  the  economic 
stimulation  that  will  be  generated  by  this 
Investment.  City  and  county  officials  are  like- 
wise pleased  by  this  development  as  It  will 
substantially  broaden  the  property  tax  base. 
In  short,  the  location  of  a  dyestuff  plant  of 
this  magnitude  will  provide  a  tremendous 
economic  shot-in-the-arm  for  this  county 
and  the  surrounding  area. 

Recently,  however,  the  Development  Com- 
mission has  been  informed  by  officers  of  the 
company,  that  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
cuts  on  chemicals  and  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  American  Selling  Price  system 
will  have  an  impact  on  domestic  production 
of  dyestuffs  so  severe  that  plans  to  proceed 
with  the  construction  of  the  plant  may  have 
to  be  temporarily  laid  aside.  Moreover, 
should  the  so-called  "separate  package" 
agreement  (Agreement  Relating  Principally 
to  Chemicals,  Supplementary  to  the  Geneva 
(1967)  Protocol)  be  Implemented  and  the 
ASP  system  abolished,  any  postp>onement 
might  well  become  permanent. 

First  of  all,  I  would,  of  course,  be  inter- 
ested In  your  assessment  of  the  probable 
economic  impact  of  the  Kennedy  Round 
Tariff  reductions  on  the  domestic  dye  indus- 
try. This  should  Include  your  forecast  of  the 
probable  Increase  In  the  level  of  dye  Im- 
ports. In  making  your  predictions,  I  would 
appreciate  a  comparison  of  the  probable  in- 
creases In  dye  Imports  on  the  basis  of  the  50 
percent  Kennedy  Round  tariff  cute,  with  the 
probable  Increases  that  would  flow  from  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions  as  further 
reduced  by  the  "separate  package"  agree- 
ment. 

Also,  I  request  that  you  make  available  to 
me  the  Tariff  Commission's  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  probable  economic  conse- 
quences of  ASP  removal  and  a  50  percent  re- 
duction in  the  converted  rates  for  dyes,  pig- 
ments and  dye  intermediates.  I  understand 
that  tljfere  is  no  confidential  Information  con- 
nected with  these  conclusions  which  were 
submitted  to  you  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  October  3,  1966.  but  if  there  Is,  I  am  sure 
you  can  expunge  it  without  altering  the 
stated  conclusions.  My  colleague.  Represen- 
tative Thomas  Curtis,  Indicated  during  July 
of  this  year  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
found  injury  would  result  to  the  above  three 
areas  of  the  benzenold  chemical  Industry  If 
ASP  were  eliminated  and  the  converted  rates 
reduced  by  50  percent.  Did  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission so  conclude? 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  have  any  other 
reports,  from  whatever  source,  that  have 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
the  Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions  on  dyes 
and  the  probable  impact  to  the  domestic  in- 
dustry and  its  workers. 

In  reviewing  your  testimony  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. I  read  with  particular  interest  your  as- 
sessment of  the  probable  economic  Injury  to 
the  dye  Industry.  You  stated : 

"In  the  end  we  found  that  most  parts  of 
the  benzenold  industry  would  not  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  elimination  of  ASP  and  re- 
duction by  50  percent  in  the  equivalent  duties 
computed  on  the  normal  basis  of  tabulation. 
For  others,  we  found  that  elimination  of  ASP 
would  have  no  adverse  effect,  hut  that  reduc- 
tion of  duties  by  SO  per-cent  would.  In  such 
cases — and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
dyes  and  sulfa  drugs — we  have  proposed 
lesser  tariff  reductions." 

Under  the  celling  rate  for  dyes  in  the  ASP 
package,  the  United  States  proposes  to  lower 
all  dyes  to  a  converted  rate  of  30  percent. 
Since  you  state  that  the  tariffs  on  dyes  were 
not  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent,  I  as- 
sume that  you  used  the  48  percent  basket 
rate   (TSUS  406 .40 J)    to  make  this  calcula- 


tion. So  my  question  is  this:  does  the  48 
percent  converted  rate  distinguish  between 
competitive  and  noncompetitive  dyes?  If  it 
does  not  make  this  distinction,  why  did  the 
Tariff  Commission  fall  to  so  dlBtlngulsh. 
What  would  be  the  average  converated  rate 
for  competitive  dyes?  There  are  Industry 
estimates  that  go  as  high  as  80  iiercent, 
which,  If  correct,  would  mean  a  reduction 
much  greater  than  60  percent.  I  believe  this 
is  crucial  In  determining  what  the  full  tariff 
reductions  for  dyes  really  amount  to,  for  it 
is  the  competitive  dyes,  not  the  non-com- 
petitive ones,  with  which  we  must  be  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  appreciate  your  furnishing  me  the 

above  Information  as  quickly  as  possible,  as 

this  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the 

people  of  Beaufort  County,  South  Carolina. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Ashmore. 

Opfice  of  the  Special  Represent- 
ative  for    Trade   Negotiations, 

Washington.  November  9, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Ashmork, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ashmore:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  October  0,  1967,  in  which 
you  ask  a  number  of  pertinent  questions 
concerning  the  manner  In  which  the  sepa- 
rate American  selling  price  agreement  con- 
cluded In  the  Kennedy  Round  deals  with 
dyes. 

My  staff  has  already  done  much  of  the 
research  which  is  required  to  give  you  the 
fullest  possible  answers.  I  am  hopeful  that 
we  can  send  you  our  substantive  reply  some 
time  next  week. 

Nevertheless,  I  do  wish  to  apologize  for 
not  having  acknowledged  your  letter  prompt- 
ly. I  fully  appreciate  yoxir  concern  about 
this  matter  and  its  Importance  to  the  people 
of  Beaufort  County,  South  Carolina. 
Sincerely  yours. 

William  M.  Roth, 
Special  Representative. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  14. 1967. 
Hon.  William  M.  Roth, 

Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ambassador:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  your  interim  reply  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  1967,  to  my  letter  of  October  9,  1967. 
Your  apology  for  the  tardiness  of  the  reply 
Is  accepted. 

Subsequent  to  receipt  of  this  interim  reply, 
one  of  my  staff  members  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  a  Mr.  Morton  Pomeranz  who 
called  to  inquire  about  certain  aspects  of 
Information  in  my  letter. 

Mr.  Pomeranz  seemed  quite  concerned 
about  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Beau- 
fort, South  Carolina  in  that  the  Berkshire 
Color  Division  had  already  constructed  a 
plant.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  somewhat 
remiss,  although  responsible  for  doing  so,  to 
reply  to  the  specific  questions  in  my  letter. 
He  stated.  In  addition,  that  It  is  dye  Inter- 
mediates, not  dyestuffs,  which  are  being  pro- 
duced in  Beaufort 

It  Is  true  that  dye  Intermediates  are  be- 
ing produced  at  the  Beaufort  plant  now. 
but  the  Berkshire  Color  Division  of  Tenneco 
planned  to  add  200  employees  In  the  Beau- 
fort plant  and  expand  its  physical  operation 
to  5  times  the  present  size  for  actual  dye- 
stuff  production.  It  will  not  do  this  until  the 
economic  climate  is  clearly  ascertained. 

A  more  definite  commitment  to  proceed 
with  these  plans  could  be  made  only  if  the 
Information  requested  in  my  letter  of  October 
9,  Is  supplied.  It  means  a  great  deal  to  the 
economy  of  both  the  local  area  and  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

A  candid  and  expedltioiis  reply  to  my  let- 
ter would  be  most  helpful  In  the  declslon- 
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making  process.  I  look  forward  to  your  an- 
swer. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  T.  Abhmors. 

Offics  or  the  Spxcial  Rkfrxsenta- 
Tivx  FOR  Trade  NpcoriATiom, 

Washington,  November  17, 1967. 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Ashmore, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Ashmore;  This  Is  In 
further  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  9, 
1967,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  tariffs 
on  dyes  were  treated  in  the  Kennedy  Round, 
as  well  as  your  letter  of  November  14,  1967. 

We  certainly  share  your  concern  that 
Beaufort  County  may  not  obtain  the  advan- 
tages of  a  proposed  enlargement  of  the  plant 
by  the  Berkshire  Color  Division  of  Tenneco 
(Themlcals,  Inc.  On  the  basis  of  tariff  facts 
alone,  however,  we  cannot  at  this  time  un- 
derstand Berkslilre's  decision  not  to  proceed 
with  Its  plans.  When  the  full  facts  have 
been  digested,  evaluated,  and  appreciated, 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  generally 
concluded  that  both  the  Kennedy  Round 
package  and  the  American  selling  price 
(ASP)  package  can  only  redound  to  the 
over-all  benefit  of  all  segments  of  the  U.S. 
chemical  industry. 

Basic  to  the  question  you  raise  Is  the  work 
of  the  Tariff  Commission.  The  Commission 
Initially  spent  the  better  part  of  a  year  in 
arriving  at  the  converted  rates  of  duty  on 
benzenold  chemicals  subject  to  the  ASP  sys- 
tem of  evaluation.  After  extensive  hearings, 
at  which  both  U.S.  producers  and  Importers 
were  given  the  fullest  opportunity  to  present 
data  and  views,  the  Tariff  Commission  pub- 
lished a  preliminary  table  of  converted  rates. 
A  second  series  of  hearings  was  then  held  to 
provide  all  Interested  parties  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  these  preliminary  con- 
verted rates.  It  was  only  after  this  extensive 
exercise  that  the  Comnxlsslon,  in  August  of 
last  year,  published  its  final  determination. 

In  the  expert  Judgment  of  the  Commission, 
the  converted  rates  are  rates  which,  based 
on  the  conventional  method  of  valuation, 
would  have  yielded  collected  duties  on  those 
products  Imported  in  the  base  period  equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  collected  under  the  ASP 
system  of  valuation.  It  was  early  recognized 
by  the  Commission,  for  the  reasons  noted 
in  its  public  report,  that  separate  rates  of 
duty  could  not  be  provided  for  each  of  the 
thousands  of  known  benzenold  chemicals. 
Consequently,  it  was  frequently  necessary 
to  group  Individual  chemicals  under  a  single 
unified  average  rate. 

You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  I  would 
Include,  in  the  areas  for  which  there  was 
less  than  a  50  per  cent  tariff  cut,  the  48 
per  cent  "basket"  rate  for  the  dye  basket, 
TSUS  406.50J.  You  are  also  correct  In  point- 
ing out  that  the  group  of  dyes  classified 
therein  and  which  came  into  the  United 
States  in  1964  in  competition  with  like  or 
similar  production  in  the  United  States  (and 
was  therefore  subject  to  duty  on  the  basis 
of  ASP)  had  a  higher  level  of  duty  than  the 
48  per  cent  average.  The  significant  fact, 
however.  Is  that  the  volume  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  sales  competitive  with  these 
dyes  was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total. 
This  is  because  the  Tariff  Commission  re- 
moved from  the  basket  and  treated  sepa- 
rately most  dyes  of  any  trade  consequence. 

As  to  the  subject  of  probable  economic 
Impact,  I  would  recall  what  I  said  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  In  reaching  our 
conclusions  as  to  the  effects  of  reductions 
in  the  converted  rates,  we  applied  the  same 
standards  as  we  observed  In  determining  the 
reductions  we  could  offer  on  all  other  prod- 
ucts. We  carefully  examined  all  available 
evidence  with  respect  to  individual  com- 
panies and  their  workers,  the  prospects  for 
future  growth,  the  ability  to  adjust  to  in- 
creased competition,  and  the  potential  for 


benefiting  from  new  opportunities  to  expand 
exports.  We  reached  a  Judgment  on  whether 
a  tariff  reduction  would  cause  serious  In- 
Jury  and  whether  the  industry  has  the  com7 
petttlve  strength  to  adjust  to  such  conces- 
sions, taking  Into  account  the  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Without  attempting  to  describe  all  rele- 
vant details,  the  ma,tter  of  Impact  should 
be  considered  against  a  background  of  facts 
such  as  the  following.  Pour  U.S.  dye  firms 
make  more  than  half  of  all  sales  In  our 
domestic  market;  ten  have  three-quarters 
of  the  total.  VS.  domestic  sales  have  ex- 
perienced an  average  growth  of  8  per  cent 
per  year.  U.S.  dyestuffs  exports  in  1966  were 
about  $26  million,  more  than  65  per  cent 
of  which  was  sold  in  the  markets  of  the 
principal  foreign  competitors.  Much  of  tradi- 
tional Imports  and  much  of  the  recent 
growth  of  Imports  have  been  of  types  of 
dyes  not  made  here.  Imports  of  dyes  com- 
peting with  UjS.  production  continue  in  a 
range  of  less  than  2  per  cent  of  domestic 
consumption. 

Facts  such  as  these  were  taken  into  ac- 
count by  the  Tariff  Commission  in  formu- 
lating Its  confidential  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  to  the  economic  consequences  of  a 
conversion  from  ASP  and  the  reduction  of  the 
converted  rates  by  50  per  cent.  They  were 
also  taken  Into  account  In  the  interagency 
deliberations  which  resulted  In  our  position 
on  dyes  in  the  Kennedy  Round. 

In  the  legislation  we  will  be  submitting 
to  Congress,  it  is  proposed  that  a  imlform 
rate  of  30  per  cent  be  applied  to  dyes.  In  the 
Important  dye  basket  earlier  referred  to,  this 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission converted  rate  of  48  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent,  considerably  less  than  a  50  per 
cent  reduction.  The  halving  of  the  existing 
statutory  rates  for  dyes,  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  ASP  in  the  Kennedy  Round  pack- 
age, and  the  30  per  cent  rates  which  would 
apply  as  a  result  of  the  ASP  package  are 
crucial  to  any  response  as  to  what  future  Im- 
ports are  likely  to  be.  We  believe  that  In  both 
packages  the  tariff  rates  provided  will  allow 
the  efficient  U.S.  dye  Industry  to  remain 
profitably  competitive  and  tliat  we  could 
reasonably  e^^ect  that  import  growth  will 
continue  to  be  confined  largely  to  dyes  not 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  to  those  for 
which  temporary  domestic  production  short- 
ages may  occur.  By  way  of  comparlslon,  under 
the  ASP  agreement  the  EEC  will  lower  Its 
dyestuffs  tariff  to  10  percent  and  the  U.K.  to 
15  percent.  This  can  only  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  our  industry,  long  a  net  exporter. 

You  request  that  we  make  available  the 
Tariff  Commieslon's  conclusions  with  respect 
to  the  probable  economic  consequences  of  the 
removal  of  ASP  and  the  reduction  of  con- 
verted rates  by  60  per  cent,  as  well  as  any 
other  reports  dealing  with  this  question.  I 
must  first  note  that  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  and  all  the  other  materials  we  draw 
upon  in  formulating  our  final  recommenda- 
tion to  the  President  contain  substantial 
amount  of  confidential  business  information. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
we  are  not  privileged  to  reveal  such  informa- 
tion without  the  consent  of  those  who  have 
provided  It. 

I  would  also  emphasize  that  both  volumes 
of  the  Tariff  Commission's  report  contain 
confidential  btislness  information.  More- 
over, there  is  no  way  of  exercising  such  infor- 
mation and  leaving  a  document  which  would 
prove  either  intelligible  or  useful  to  en  In- 
terested person.  The  fact  Is,  as  I  think  you 
appreciate,  that  the  question  of  economic 
impact  cannot  properly  be  considered  in  the 
absence  of  concrete  data  concerning  the 
production,  employment,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  economic  condition  of  specific  firms 
and  establishments  in  the  benzenold  chemi- 
cal industry^  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  con- 
fidential business  information  plays  an  In- 


dispensable role  in  any  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  likely  Impact  of  the  elimination 
of  ASP. 

Last  summer,  we  wrote  to  each  of  the  more 
than  700  companies  which  produce  benze- 
nold chemicals  in  the  United  States  and 
which  have  provided  confidential  business 
Information  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  ttils 
office,  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
which  was  used  in  the  preparation  of  our 
position  in  the  Kennedy  Round  negotiations. 
As  you  will  note  from  the  enclosed  copy, 
this  letter  requested  approval  for  the  public 
disclosure  of  such  confidential  Information. 

The  responses  to  this  letter  were  so  over- 
whelmingly negative  that  we  c&nnot.  In 
keeping  with  the  applicable  statute,  provide 
this  information  to  you.  You  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  when  the  matter  is  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  such  information  will  be  revealed 
In  Executive  session  If  thought  desirable  and 
requested  by  those  Committees. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  stress  that  we  are 
endeavoring  in  evoy  way  possible  to  further 
the  Industry's  analysis  of  the  agreements 
reached  In  Geneva.  We  recognize  that  any 
group  would  be  loathe  to  give  up  the  for- 
midable protection  which  ASP  represents 
and  which  our  benzenold  Industry  has  en- 
Joyed  for  45  years.  Objective  analysis  should, 
however,  lead  the  Industry,  Including  Berk- 
shire Color,  to  the  conclusion  that  profits 
can  be  made  without  the  protection  of  ASP 
and  that  such  protection  would  be  given  up 
in  exchange  for  highly  desirable  export  op- 
portunities for  the  entire  chemical  industry. 

If  you  have  any  more  specific  questions 
about  particular  products,  we  will  be  pleased 
to  answer  them  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely  yours, 

William  M.  Roth, 
Special  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated,  Ambassador 
Roth's  reply  was  nonresponsive.  Since 
the  reply  contains  great  quantities  of  ir- 
relevant Euid  self-serving  statistics.  I 
have  ansdyzed  it  to  establish  to  which 
of  my  questions  it  utterly  fails  to  re- 
spond: 

Question :  I  would  appreciate  a  com-parison 
of  the  probable  Increases  In  dye  imports  on 
the  basis  of  the  50  percent  Kennedy  Round 
tariff  cuts,  with  the  probable  Increase  that 
would  fiow  from  the  Kennedy  Round  tariff 
reductions  as  further  reduced  by  the  "sep- 
arate package"  agreement. 

Answer:  We  believe  that  In  both  packages 
the  tariff  rates  provided  will  allow  the  ef- 
ficient U.S.  dye  Industry  to  remain  profit- 
ably competitive  and  that  we  could  exp»ect 
that  ImpKDrt  growth  will  continue  to  be  con- 
fined largely  to  dyes  not  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  to  those  for  which  tempo- 
rary domestic  production  shortages  may  oc- 
cur. 

Comment:  Ambassador  Roth's  answer 
provides  no  comparison  and  no  siieciflc 
information  on  the  future  level  of  im- 
ports under  the  Kennedy  round  or  the 
"separate  package."  It  Is  illustrative  of 
the  general  evasion  he  manages  when- 
ever put  to  the  task  of  defending  the  deal 
he  made  aa  chemicals  in  Genera. 

Question:  Also,  I  request  that  you  make 
available  to  me  the  Tariff  Commission's  con- 
cloBloiis  with  reepect  to  the  probable  eco- 
nomic consequences  of  ASP  removal  and  a 
60  percent  reduction  In  the  converted  rates 
for  dyes,  pigments  and  dye  intermediates.  I 
understand  there  is  no  confidential  informa- 
tion connected  with  these  concliisions  which 
were  submitted  to  you  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  October  3,  1966,  but  If  there  Is, 
I  am  sure  you  can  expunge  It  without  alter- 
ing the  stated  conclusions. 
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Answer:  You  request  that  we  make  avail- 
able the  Tariff  Commission^  conclirsions 
with  respect  to  the  probable  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  removal  of  ASP  and  the 
reduction  of  converted  rates  by  50  percent, 
as  well  as  any  other  reports  dealing  with 
this  question.  ...  I  would  also  emphasize 
that  both  volumes  of  the  Tariff  Commission's 
report  contain  confidential  business  infor- 
mation. Moreover,  there  is  no  way  of  exer- 
cising such  information  and  leaving  a  docu- 
ment which  would  prove  either  intelligible 
or  viseful  to  an  interested  person. 

Comment:  Once  again,  Ambassador 
Roth  deliberately  confuses  the  confiden- 
tial business  data  on  which  the  conclu- 
sions were  based  with  the  conclusions 
themselves.  I  should  like  it  left  up  to  me 
as  to  whether  the  conclusions  alone 
would  prove  intelligible,  and  I  emphasize 
that  I  am  not  requesting  any  document, 
but  only  the  conclusions  that  form  but 
a  part  of  the  so-called  document  that 
could  easily  be  distilled  out. 

Question:  My  colleague.  Representative 
Thomas  Curtis,  indicated  during  July  of  this 
year  that  the  Tariff  Commission  found  injury 
would  result  to  the  [dyes,  pigments  and  dye 
intermediates]  areas  of  the  benzenoid  chem- 
ical industry  If  ASP  were  eliminated  and  the 
converted  rates  reduced  by  50  percent.  Did 
the  Tariff  Commission  so  conclude? 

Answer:  Question  ignored. 

Comment :  I  assume  our  colleague  from 
Missouri  had  some  of  the  information 
which  I  have  asked  for  before  he  issued 
his  July  press  release.  Since  the  Tariff 
Commission's  conclusions  appear  to  con- 
flict with  the  way  Ambassador  Roth  ex- 
ercised his  judgment  during  the  Ken- 
nedy round,  he  chose  to  ignore  my  ques- 
tion. 

Question:  Does  the  48  percent  converted 
rate  (for  the  dye  "basket"  category)  distin- 
guish between  competitive  and  non-compet- 
Itlve  dyes?  If  it  does  not  make  this  distinc- 
tion, why  did  the  Tariff  Commission  fail  to 
so  distinguish?  What  would  be  the  average 
converted  rate  for  competitive  dyes?  There 
are  industry  estimates  that  go  as  high  as  80 
percent,  which  if  correct  would  mean  a  re- 
duction [under  the  "separate  package") 
greater  than  50  percent. 

Answer:  You  are  correct  in  assuming  that 
I  would  Include,  in  the  areas  for  which  there 
was  less  than  a  50  percent  tariff  cut,  the  48 
percent  'basket'  rate  for  the  dye  basket, 
TSUS  406.80J.  You  are  also  correct  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  group  of  dyes  classified 
therein  and  which  came  Into  the  United 
States  In  1964  in  competition  with  like  or 
similar  production  in  the  United  States  (and 
was  therefore  subject  to  duty  on  the  basis 
of  ASP)  had  a  higher  level  of  duty  than  the 
48  percent  average.  The  significant  fact,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  volume  of  domestic  produc- 
tion and  sales  competitive  with  these  dyes 
was  a  very  small  portion  of  the  total.  This 
is  because  the  Tariff  Commission  removed 
from  the  basket  and  treated  separately  most 
dyes  of  any  trade  consequences. 

Comment:  The  "significant  fact"  is  not 
that  the  voliune  of  imports  of  competi- 
tive dyes  was  a  small  percentage  of  total 
imports  in  1964,  but  rather  that  the  do- 
mestic dyestuffs  industry  derives  most  of 
its  tariff  protection  on  the  products  It 
makes,  that  is,  competitive  dyes  from  the 
current  80  percent  rate.  By  proposing  a 
reduction  of  this  rate  to  30  percent  under 
the  "separate  package,"  Ambassador 
Roth  has  in  fact  proposed  a  total  tariff 
reduction  exceeding  60  percent.  Since 
the    "product    mix"    of    dye    imports 


changes  radically  esM:h  year,  the  Tariff 
Commission's  removal  from  the  basket 
of  certain  dyes  of  "trade  consequence"  in 
1964  does  not  ameliorate  the  impact  of 
abandoning  the  competitive-noncom- 
petitive  distinction. 

My  letter  called  for  a  response  "as 
quickly  as  possible."  A  month  after  my 
letter  was  received,  and  only  after  tele- 
phone inquires  by  my  staff,  I  received 
an  interim  reply  apologizing  for  the  delay 
involved  and  stating  that  "much  of  the 
research  has  already  been  completed," 
and  that  a  substantive  answer  could  be 
expected  the  following  week.  This  in- 
terim reply  stated  that  "my  staff  has 
already  done  much  of  the  research  which 
is  required  to  give  you  the  fullest  possible 
answer"  and  implied  that  more  research 
on  my  request  for  the  Tariff  Commisson's 
conclusions  and  findings  would  be  neces- 
sary. However,  analysis  of  those  portions 
of  Ambasador  Roth's  letter  dealing  with 
release  of  the  Tariff  Commissions  con- 
clusions and  findings  shows  his  letter  was 
a  rehash,  and  indeed  frequently  a  ver- 
batim copy,  of  earlier  replies  he  had  made 
to  other  Members  of  the  Congress.  The 
paragraphs  which  rely  upon  section  1905 
and  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  the  allegation  that  both  volumes  of 
the  Tariff  Conomlssion's  report  contain 
substantial  amounts  of  confidential  in- 
formation are  verbatim  extracts  from 
Ambassador  Roth's  letters  to  Congress- 
man Vander  Jagt  of  August  1,  1967,  and 
to  Congressmen  Joelson,  Conable,  and 
Sandman,  on  August  3,  1967.  Why  did 
such  an  answer  require  "research"  of  any 
kind?  Why  did  Ambassador  Roth  need 
additional  time  mereljf  to  elude  and  evade 
my  questions? 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  to  read  one 
paragraph  in  which  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative states  that  the  confidential 
portions  of  the  report,  which  I  have  not 
requested  anyway,  cannot  be  disclosed 
to  anyone  without  violating  a  criminal 
statute,  and  then  on  the  final  page  to  see 
him  claim  that  this  same  data  will  be 
disclosed  to  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees  in  ex- 
ecutive session.  Members  of  those  com- 
mittees are  also  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public,  and  there  is  no 
criminal  immunity  that  attaches  to  an 
executive  session  of  a  committee.  Of  all 
the  Irresponsible  positions  the  Special 
Representative  has  taken,  this  is  the 
worst.  What  it  amounts  to  is  this:  Am- 
bassador Roth  refuses  to  disclose  the 
nonconfidential  conclusions  to  inter- 
ested Members  of  Congress  which  he 
could  do  within  the  law.  Yet  he  gratui- 
tously offers  to  reveal  to  these  commit- 
tees not  only  the  nonconfidential  con- 
clusions but  the  confidential  business 
data,  the  release  of  which  violates  a 
criminal  statute.  I  submit  that  this  not 
only  makes  no  sense  but  is  a  calculated 
evasion  of  the  questions  propounded  in 
my  inquiry. 

But  the  point  I  make  is  that  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Members  of  Congress, 
and  indeed  the  affected  industry  and  its 
members,  should  not  be  given  the  Com- 
mission's nonconfidential  conclusions  In 
the  interest  of  providing  a  full  and  fair 
airing  of  this  important  issue. 

Ambassador    Roth    claims    that    the 


Commission's  conclusions  are  not  "Intel- 
ligible" or  "useful"  without  access  to  the 
confidential  business  information  upon 
which  they  are  based.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  expert  body  is  unable  to  reach 
an  "intelligible"  or  "useful"  conclusion. 
Moreover,  I  for  one  would  want  to  reach 
my  own  independent  judgment  as  to 
whether  the  Commission's  conclusions 
are  meaningful  or  useful.  If  they  are  not 
meaningful  or  useful,  nothing  can  be  lost, 
and  much  is  gained,  by  full  and  fair  dis- 
closure of  these  conclusions  to  all  inter- 
ested parties.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
either  body  of  Congress  would  wish  to  act 
on  this  issue  without  having  the  benefit 
of  the  Commission's  findings  and  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  probable  economic  con- 
sequences of  the  action  we  will  be  re- 
quested to  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tired  of  the  silly 
games  the  Special  Trade  Representative 
is  playing  with  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can chemical  Industry,  and  most  im- 
portantly, the  workers  that  this  industry 
sustains.  I  want  answers,  not  high-sound- 
ing, carefully  worded  evasions.  I  am 
weary  of  this  scheme  employed  by  Am- 
bassador Roth  of  pleading  in  the  alter- 
native. When  the  negotiations  were  going 
on,  his  reason  for  not  disclosing  the  con- 
clusions was  because  it  would  "tip  the 
hands"  of  our  negotiators.  Now  that  they 
are  over,  he  shifts  to  the  argument  that 
they  are  not  "Intelligible"  or  "useful." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  resentful  of  being 
thwarted  by  every  bureaucratic  straw- 
in-the-wind  that  comes  along.  I  am  con- 
cerned for  the  jobs  and  economy  of  my 
State,  and  when  they  are  clearly  in  dan- 
ger, I  expect  a  little  more  cooperation 
from  the  executive  branch.  At  the  very 
least,  they  should  be  frank  in  such  mat- 
ters and  disclose  the  conclusions  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  reached  in  its  assess- 
ment of  the  probable  economic  conse- 
quences of  ASP  elimination  and  a  reduc- 
tion by  one-half  of  the  duties. 


MARKETING  ORDERS   AND 
BARGAINING  POWERS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  McPall]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  producers 
of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  related  spe- 
cialty crops  are  making  extensive  use  of 
marketing  orders  as  tools  to  Improve 
their  economic  well-being  through  or- 
ganized, group  action. 

Forty -seven  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ment and  order  programs  are  now  in 
effect.  They  cover  virtually  the  entire 
commercial  supply  of  fresh  citrus  fruits, 
fresh  pears,  nectarines,  olives,  raisins, 
prunes,  walnuts,  almonds,  peanuts,  fil- 
berts, cranberries,  hops,  and  dates.  Also 
covered  is  a  variety  of  other  fruits  and 
vegetables,  including  potatoes,  onions, 
lettuce,  peaches,  avocados,  tomatoes, 
Tokay  grapes,  cherries,  and  apricots. 

In  my  congressional  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, consisting  of  San  Joaquin  and 
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Stanislaus  Counties,  more  than  10  of  the 
above  commodities  are  operating  imder 
marketing  orders  and  agreements. 

Each  program,  dealing  with  a  crop 
grown  in  a  specific  area,  is  tailor-made 
to  cope  with  the  industry's  marketing 
problems.  Growers  design  it  with  coop- 
eration from  the  "US.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  It  may  be  Issued  by  USDA 
only  after  a  public  hearing  at  which  pro- 
ducers, handlers,  and  consumers  may 
voice  their  views  and  after  growers  vote 
approval  in  a  referendum. 

Once  a  program  is  in  effect,  an  In- 
dustry-selected committee  of  growers 
and  handlers  recommends  specific  mar- 
keting provisions  to  apply  during  each 
crop  season.  Specialists  with  USDA's 
consumer  and  marketing  service  offer 
guidance  and  see  to  it  that  operations 
under  each  marketing  order  are  In  the 
public  interest  and  within  legal  bounds. 

Written  into  nearly  all  the  47  pro- 
grams are  quality  provisions,  backed  up 
by  Federal-State  inspection,  to  keep  the 
less  acceptable  qualities  and  sizes  of  a 
crop  off  the  market. 

Many  orders  also  provide  for  keeping 
the  supply  of  a  commodity  at  manage- 
able levels.  This  is  one  by  allotting  the 
quantities  which  can  be  marketed  in  any 
week,  month,  or  season,  as  is  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  commodity.  Indus- 
tries producing  less  perishable  commodi- 
ties such  as  nuts,  dried  fruit,  and  dates 
have  used  these  provisions  to  pool  sur- 
plus supplies  and  divert  them  into  ex- 
port channels. 

The  orderly  flow  features  of  market- 
ing orders  thus  work  to  avoid  gluts  and 
shortages  on  the  market,  reduce  erratic 
swings  in  prices,  and  help  stimulate  new 
outlets  for  products  in  markets  abroad. 

Several  marketing  orders  also  provide 
for  marketing  research  and  development 
projects  to  expand  markets  and  increase 
consumption.  A  few  orders  include  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  asset  of 
every  marketing  order,  however,  is  the 
assembly  of  growers,  shippers,  and  al- 
lied industry  men.  Gone  is  the  waste  and 
frustration  of  isolated,  opposing  groups. 
People  with  many  common  problems  and 
objectives,  and  sometimes  with  conflict- 
ing ones,  get  together.  They  discuss  prob- 
lems, become  better  informed,  and  try 
to  reach  objectives  to  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage. 

Farm  value  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
specialty  crops  marketed  under  Federal 
marketing  orders  currently  amounts  to 
about  $11,^2  billion  annually. 

While  they  are  not  held  up  as  a  cure- 
all  for  the  problem  of  economic  insta- 
bility or  the  lack  of  an  equitable  balance 
of  power  between  growers  and  marketing 
firms,  marketing  orders  are  undeniably 
making  meaningful  contributions  to 
farmers'  bargaining  efforts. 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  brush  in- 
fests four  out  of  five  of  the  107  million 
acres  of  grassland  a  noncommercial 
forests  in  Texas.  About  half  the  infested 
area — 44  million  acres — suffers  from  a 
more  than  20-percent  canopy  of  brush. 

The  troublesome  brush  comes  In  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  from  mesqulte  and 
cactus  to  juniper,  live  oak,  post  oak,  and 
blackjack  oEik.  And  there  is  little  good 
to  be  said  of  any  of  them  from  the  ranch- 
er's point  of  view.  They  are  unpalatable, 
if  not  poisonous,  and  they  compete  di- 
rectly with  the  more  useful  plants  for 
water,  nutrients,  sunlight  and  space. 
They  do  little  to  stabilize  the  soil  and 
water  supply. 

The  high  cost  of  removing  brush  wm 
reviewed  recently  in  a  report  by  an 
Economic  Research  Service  economist 
stationed  at  Texas  A.  &  M.  University.  It 
can  run  from  as  little  as  25  cents  per  acre 
to  as  much  as  $20. 

The  least  expensive  way  to  eliminate 
the  brush  is  to  burn  it  off  by  hand.  But 
the  method  will  not  work  if  the  brush  is 
too  thinly  spread  out  or  not  easily  bum- 
able. 

Common  methods  of  removing  single- 
stemmed  trees  or  medium-size  brush 
are  to  crush  them  with  a  brush  roller  or 
to  uproot  them  with  a  heavy  chain  pulled 
between  two  tractors.  The  cost  ranges 
from  $1.50  to  $3  an  acre. 

Trailing  over  the  land  with  3  to  9  rail- 
road rails  in  tandem  will  take  care  of 
prickly  pear  and  tsisajillo  for  about  $3 
or  $6  an  acre. 

Disking  the  field  will  get  rid  of  shallow- 
rooted  plants  for  anything  from  $8  to 
$12  an  acre. 

The  most  expensive  problem  and  oper- 
ation is  root-plowing  large,  dense  brush 
or  dozing  open  stands  of  large  trees.  The 
cost  can  run  from  $10  to  $20  per  acre.  If 
the  operator  seeds  along  with  the  root- 
plowing,  he  has  to  add  another  $3  an 
acre  to  his  costs. 

Future  plans  for  the  land  have  much 
to  do  with  the  way  it  is  cleared.  Range 
managers  and  ranchmen,  for  example, 
might  substitute  grass  and  palatable 
shrubs  for  the  unwanted  brush.  Men  who 
look  on  the  area  as  a  source  of  water 
would  lean  to  a  program  of  replanting 
which  would  Increase  water  infiltration, 
reduce  runoff,  and  the  sediment  load. 
And  hunters  and  wildlife  groups  would 
probably  choose  oak  species  and  limit 
Jimlper  species. 


THE  BATTLE  AGAINST  BRUSH 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Phrcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  nilnolfi? 


TRUST     TERRITORY     SPEECH     BY 
MRS.  RUTH  VAN  CLEVE 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  [Mrs.  Mink]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extrtuieous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
heartenend  by  the  Increased  attention 
being  paid  in  the  90th  Congress  to  the 
needs  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  which  we  administer  imder 
United  Nations  mandate.  In  a  recent 
speech  at  a  conference  of  the  UJ3.  Com- 


mittee for  World  Health  Organization 
and  the  African  Public  Health  Associ- 
ation In  Miami,  Fla.,  Mrs.  Ruth  Van 
Cleve,  Director  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's OflBce  of  Territories,  provided  the 
delegates  with  an  encouraging  status  re- 
port on  our  investment  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  territory  and  also  her  views 
on  steps  that  need  to  be  accomplished  as 
we  help  these  Pacific  peoples  move  to- 
ward self-government  and  economic  in- 
dependence. No  single  individual  in  Gov- 
vemment  has  demonstrated  more  active 
interest  and  devotion  to  the  needs  of  the 
trust  territory,  and  I  want  to  share  her 
illuminating  and  direction-pointing 
comments  with  my  colleagues  by  insert- 
ing her  speech  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

A  FxTTUKK  ro»  Micronesia 

I  very  much  welcc»ne  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  concerning  Mlcroneslai — con- 
cerning the  United  States'  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity,  for  many  rea- 
sons, at  least  thre«  of  which  may  bear 
repeating. 

First,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  is  an  important  area,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  United  States  assiimes  and 
discharges  its  responsibilities  there  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  genuine  significance  in  the  world  to- 
day. The  area  has  93,000  residents,  and  by 
any  test,  93,000  people  are  important.  These 
93,000  people  are  the  Interior  Department's 
essential  concern.  At  the  same  time.  In  1947 
the  UN  and  the  US  agreed  that  o\ir  Trust 
Territory  would  be  termed  a  "strategic"  trust 
territory,  and  this  action  gave  notice  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  regards  the 
islands  of  Micronesia  as  important  to  its  de- 
fense posture.  To  this  the  UN  agreed,  and 
provisions  of  our  Trusteeship  Agreement 
reflect  that  fact.  As  further  testimony  to  the 
Trust  Territory's  importance,  we  have  only 
to  advert  to  the  accepted  fact  that  in  vast 
areas  of  the  earth  today,  the  issue  of  colonial- 
ism Is  unquestionably  the  most  compelling 
existing  issue,  the  issue  most  capable  of 
creating  strong  emotions  and  violent  criti- 
cisms and  severe  antagonisms.  Whether  it  Is 
reasonable  that  this  issue  of  colonialism 
should  assume  such  Importance  is  utterly 
beside  the  point.  It  Is  simply  a  fact  that  it 
does.  And  thus  our  performance  in  the  Trust 
Territory  matters  very  much  In  terms  of  the 
U.S.  stance,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Secondly,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  because  I  believe.  In  all 
candor,  that  those  of  us  engaged  In  the 
bxisiness  of  territorial  administration  suffer 
from  a  lack  of  critics.  I  think  we  would  do  a 
better  Job  if  a  larger  audience  watched  us 
and  second  guessed  us  and  criticized  us.  I 
say  this,  notwithstanding  the  spate  of  recent 
articles  and  books  published  on  the  Trust 
Territory — some  of  which  have  been,  we 
think,  utterly  unreasonable — ^because  we 
need  this  spate,  and  more,  in  order  to  cause 
the  right  people  In  Washington,  most  ptu'- 
ticularly  including  all  of  us  concerned  with 
territorial  administration,  to  direct  our  ener- 
gies and  ovir  resources  with  new  vigor  and 
intensity  to  the  massive  Job  we  have  In  the 
Trust  Territory.  So  I  believe  we  need  critics, 
auid  many  more  of  them,  because  only  then 
will  we  have  achieved  the  degree  of  public 
attention  and  public  concern  which  is  crucial 
to  our  getting  on  with  the  Job.  We  hope  aU 
of  you  will  Join  us  In  giving  attention  to 
Micronesia  and  in  feeling  concern  about  It, 
and  if  this  takes  the  form  of  barbs,  that,  I 
believe.  Is  one  of  the  burdens  we  bureaucrats 
are  paid  to  bear.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  we 
won't  wince,  and  that  we  won't  sometimes 
be  outraged  at  the  amoimt  of  energy  that 
needs  to  be  expended  In  responding  to  at- 
tacks. It  Is  to  say  that  we  must  cause  more 
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people  to  care  about  Micronesia  and  what 
ws're  doing  tbere.  or  we  cannot  txope  to  do  » 
better  Job. 

3.  I  am  glad  to  turn  to  Micronesia  with  you 
today  becauBe  I  think  the  area  and  ita  prob- 
leoM  and  ita  challenge*  hold  abaolutely  in- 
finite fascination.  I  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness of  territorial  administration  in  the  In- 
terior Department  for  almost  17  years,  and 
for  over  16  ot  thoee  years  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory has  been  part  of  Interior's  bailiwick. 
Nothing  about  the  Trust  Territory  has  ever 
palled — indeed,  I  am  as  anxious  to  get  to  my 
In-boz  these  mornings  as  I  was  in  19S1. 1  will 
hope,  in  the  next  several  minutes,  to  convey 
to  you  some  of  the  reasons  for  this  unflag- 
ging fascination  and  enthusiasm. 

I  have  agreed  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the 
subject  of  A  Future  for  Micronesia.  But  I 
think  that  in  doing  this,  I  shall  have  to  ad- 
vert to  ita  present  and  its  past.  While  I  know 
many  of  you  to  be  knowledgeable  about  the 
Trust  Territory,  it  seems  wise  to  sissume  that 
others  of  you  are  not.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  also  bearing  in  mind  an  admonition  that 
I  recently  saw  painted  on  the  wall  of  a  con- 
ference room  In  the  Veterans'  Administration 
building  in  Washington.  The  VA  wall  told  me 
that  President  Lincoln  said,  "If  we  could  first 
know  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judge  what  to  do.  and  how  to  do  It."  So.  best 
that  we  consider  "whither  we  are  tending." 
%  The  Trust  Territory  comprises  2000  islands, 
about  100  0*  which  are  actually  inhabited. 
They  cover  an  area  coextensive  In  sl«e  with 
the  boundaries  of  the  original  48  States — 
3  million  square  miles,  mostly  of  water.  If 
all  of  the  Islands  were  pressed  together  in 
one  lump,  they  would  result  In  a  land  area 
about  half  the  size  of  Rhode  Island.  These 
Islands  are  the  groups  known  as  the  Caro- 
lines, the  Marshalls,  the  Marlannas.  Islands 
that  were  well  known  to  American  service- 
men and  to  American  newspaper  readers, 
during  World  War  H,  for  they  were  the 
scenes  of  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flicts in  history.  Prior  to  the  war,  the  Islands 
were  of  course  a  Japanese  Mandate  under  the 
League.  It  has  become  fashionable  to  state 
that  the  Japanese  between  the  wars  did  a 
better  Job  in  Micronesia  than  the  Americans 
have  since  done — and  In  some  respects,  this 
may  seem  true.  If  the  Judgment  is  quantita- 
tive— but  we  are  certain  that  this  Impression 
will  soon  be  erased. 

The  population  of  these  islands  now  num- 
bers about  93,000,  and  that  population  Is  in- 
creasing at  a  very  rapid  rate,  for  the  TT  has 
one  of  the  highest  birth  rates  In  the  world. 
The  natives  of  the  area  are  largely  Mlcro- 
neslans,  although  a  small  portion  are  Poly- 
nesian. Nine  liuiguages  are  spoken.  We  say 
that  about  25%  of  the  population  speaks 
English,  but  this  flgure  Is  misleading.  Many 
of  those  whom  we  categorize  as  English- 
speaking  do  It  so  poorly  that  they  can't 
really  communicate.  But  whatever  the  per- 
centage, it  is  now  rising  very  rapidly,  In  light 
of  OUT  relatively  new  program  of  English  in- 
struction in  the  schools. 

So  that.  In  a  few  words,  tells  you  of  the 
area  and  the  people  that  are  our  concern. 
What  are  we  doing  about  this,  as  of  today? 
I  would  like  to  give  you  quick  answers,  geared 
to  four  elements  which  I  have  selected  In  the 
hope  that  they  will  reflect  something  of  a 
picture  of  Micronesia  today,  and  where  we 
hope  it  is  going.  The  elements  are  Federal 
funding,  education,  health,  and  political 
status. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  matter  of  United 
States  fiscal  support.  Micronesia's  own  re- 
sources are  so  Umlted,  and  those  that  exist 
so  largely  untapped,  that  United  States  dol- 
lars constitute,  as  ot  this  year,  about  97%  of 
the  public  resources  of  the  territory.  From 
the  early  50's  to  the  early  IW's  the  United 
States  Government  spent  about  •5,000.000 
annuaUy  In  the  Trust  Territory.  That 
amount,  neoeasarlly,  was  spent  largely  to  sup- 
port the  central  government  of  the  Trust 


Territory,  then  made  up  of  about  160  Amer- 
icans, and  to  support  a  modicum  of  govern- 
mental services.  These  services  Included  the 
operation  of  surface  and  air  transportaOon 
systems,  which  In  themselves  cost  about  tl 
million  of  the  »5  million  avaUable.  Clearly 
little  was  left  over  for  Imaginative  or  am- 
bitious programs  in  education  or  health  or 
economic  development  or  much  of  anything 
else.  Clearly,  too,  the  effect  of  those  years 
was  to  conduct  a  holding  operation — a  tidy, 
well-intentioned  holding  operation — but  es- 
sentially a  holding  operation,  nonetheless. 
Attitudes  In  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  Congress,  and 
Indeed,  in  Micronesia  itself,  during  the  1950'b 
indicated  that  this  was  sufllcient. 

It  no  longer  seemed  so  in  the  early  years 
of  the  following  decade,  and  we  succeeded  In 
achieving,  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1963,  a 
higher  level  of  funding — first  »15,000,000  and 
soon  thereafter  $17,500,000.  By  last  year,  it 
was  utterly  clear  to  vis  all  that  $17,500,000 
was  grossly  insufficient  to  finance  the  kind 
of  program  we  knew  needed  to  be  undertaken. 
By  that  time,  the  entire  $17^  million  was 
needed  for  the  costs  of  annual  administra- 
tion— for  teachers  salaries,  for  medical  sup- 
plies, for  an  economic  development  begin- 
ning, and  so  forth.  Not  a  cent  remained  for 
the  capital  improvements  so  sorely  needed. 
This  is  not,  of  course,  surprising.  In  1963, 
the  first  year  of  our  expanded  program,  about 
$7,000,000  out  of  $15,000,000  was  available  for 
capital  Improvements.  In  1964,  $6,000,000  of 
$17,500,000  was  so  available.  But  as  schools 
and  other  faclUtles  were  built,  the  costs  of 
operating  them  so  bit  into  the  sums  avail- 
able that,  by  last  year,  we  were  unable  to 
seek  any  money  at  all  for  fvxrther  faeillUes 
construction. 

Like  many  other  Federal  agencies,  the  In- 
terior Department  in  Its  Trust  Territory  con- 
cerns Is  faced  not  only  with  the  need  for 
annual  appropriations,  but  also  with  the  need 
for  a  prior  statutory  authorization  to  permit 
such  appropriations.  This  we  sought  anew  In 
1966,  with  something  short  of  total  success. 

Last  year  we  sent  to  the  Congress  a  dra- 
maUc  new  celUng  bill — one  which  we  said 
would  meet  our  toUl  needs  for  5  years.  The 
total  price  tag,  we  said,  for  the  upcoming 
five  years  was  $324  million.  The  Congress 
balked,  and  I  don't  suppose  we  should  have 
been  siirprised.  In  retrospect  we  see  that  we 
erred  in  many  respects  in  seeking  so  much 
so  fast.  The  Congress  did  give  us,  ultimately, 
an  authorization  for  a  lesser  amount,  but 
one  which  doubled  what  we  had  had — 25 
million  for  the  year  Juat  passed  and  35  mil- 
lion for  this  year  and  next.  However,  after  we 
achieved  this  authorization  and  turned  to 
actual  funding,  we  were  also  to  be  disap- 
pointed. For  last  year,  instead  of  25  million, 
there  was  actually  appropriated  to  us  only 
19.2  million.  For  the  present  year.  Instead  of 
35  million,  we  have  actually  24  million. 

All  of  the  foregoing  has  resulted  in  our 
own  great  big  credibility  gap  In  Micronesia— 
a  gap  between  the  cheerful  picture  we  bu- 
reaucrats paint  of  where  we're  going  and  the 
dollars  that  we  actually  achieve  for  doing 
so — a  gap  between  our  stated  goals  and  our 
means  of  achieving  them. 

In  honesty,  however,  I  must  pause  in  my 
recital  of  our  monetary  problems  of  the  last 
year  with  the  Congress,  to  say  that  my  De- 
partment does  not  take  the  position  that  the 
current  ills  in  the  Trust  Territory  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress.  This  is  the 
tack  reportedly  taken  by  a  Time  magazine 
man  quoted  a  few  days  ago  in  Guam,  follow- 
ing a  Trust  Territory  trip.  He  stated,  quite 
unequivocally,  that  the  Congress  has  been  at 
fault  all  these  years,  and  I  suppose  he  will 
say  so  one  day  soon  in  Time.  But  this  Just 
isn't  true.  Until  last  year,  the  Congress  had 
appropriated  every  cent  the  Executive  Branch 
sought  through  the  years  for  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. From  the  early  1950's  until  last  year 
we  svistained  no  budget  cuts  of  consequence. 


Accordingly,  we  in  the  Executive  Branch 
cannot  pass  this  buck. 

That,  fiscally  speaking  is  where  we  are 
today. 

Where  we  will  be  a  year  from  today  de- 
pends upon  decisions  as  to  a  new  authoriza- 
tion which  are  being  made  this  very  day  in 
the  Executive  Branch;  and  upon  decisions 
which  the  Congress  will  make,  we  hope  early 
In  the  2d  session  of  this  90th  Congress,  a 
Congress  which  Is  ntore  frenetic  about 
budgets  than  any  In  living  memory.  We  could 
not  escape  going  to  the  Congress  for  a  new 
authorization  next  Jemuary  If  we  chose  to. 
Our  authorization  soon  expires,  so  we  must 
seek  new  authority.  In  determining  the  level 
that  we  will  seek,  we  will  necessarily  assess 
again  the  needs  of  the  Trust  Territory,  and  we 
will  do  so  with  all  the  enlightenment  and 
compassion  that  we  can  bring  to  the  subject, 
but  our  conclusion  will,  also  necessarily,  have 
to  be  tempered  by  the  reallUes  of  Ufe  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

I  would  turn  next  to  the  element  of  edu- 
cation, an  area  which  we  have  emphasized, 
some  believe  disproportionately,  in  recent 
years.  Look  brlefiy  at  the  school  situation 
before  our  recent  accelerated  program:  until 
1963,  there  was  no  central  education  effort, 
and  schools  and  their  administration  were 
the  responsibility  of  whatever  political  sub- 
division within  the  Trust  Territory  was  will- 
ing to  assume  it.  This  usually  meant  the 
villages,  the  lowest  level.  The  school  teached, 
almost  always  a  Micronesian  who  was  himself 
the  product  of  the  local  school  system,  was 
paid  whatever  the  village  could  afford — a 
few  hundred  dollars  a  year  at  most,  for  the 
tax  base  available  to  municipalities  was  and 
Is  almost  nonexistent.  Buildings  too  were  a 
local  chore,  so  school  was  conducted  In  what- 
ever structure  might  exist  as  a  wartime  left- 
over. It  goes  without  saying  that  supplies 
were  almost  unavailable.  Pencils  were 
chopped  in  half  to  Increase  the  supply.  Dur- 
ing the  I950's  there  was  one.  Just  one.  quali- 
fied American  school  teacher  in  all  of  Micro- 
nesia. 

Today  there  are  679  classrooms  for  elemen- 
tary chUdren  throughout  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory. Of  these,  285  we  regard  as  unsuitable, 
but  they  exist  and  can  be  used  and  are 
being  used  for  classroom  instrtictlon.  Chil- 
dren are  taught  in  classes  with  a  31/1  stu- 
dent-teacher ratio.  Too  high,  of  course,  but 
not  far  off  from  most  such  Stateside  ratios 
today.  We  understand  that  96  percent  of  the 
elementary  school  age  children  in  the  Trust 
Territory  are  going  to  school.  Their  teachers 
are  very  largely  Mlcroneslans,  and  not  tech- 
nically nor  actually  well  qualified,  but  they 
are  enormously  assisted  by  about  300  Peace 
Corps  volunteers,  who  concern  themselves 
largely  with  teaching  English  to  the  children, 
as  well  as  to  the  Micronesian  teachers. 

As  to  the  secondary  level,  as  recently  as 
1962  there  was  one  high  school  only  In  the 
Trust  Territory,  and  it  had  an  enrollment 
of  150.  We  have  made  progress  here  too. 
though  surely  not  enough.  There  Is  now  a 
high  school  In  each  of  the  Trust  Territory's 
six  districts,  and  the  high  school  population 
exceeds  4,000.  The  majority  of  their  teachers 
are  Americans,  who  meet  the  usually  State- 
side qualification  tests.  There  are  now  about 
200  American  school  teachers  in  the  Trust 
Territory. 

Lest  this  sound  self-congratulatory,  let  me 
round  the  picture  a  bit  by  pointing  out  that 
at  least  half  the  graduates  of  the  8th  grade 
cannot  go  to  high  school — either  because 
their  elementary  education  was  so  Inade- 
quate as  to  preclude  their  doing  so,  or  be- 
cause notwithstanding  their  level  of 
competence,  there  are  no  seats  in  high  school 
for  them.  Many  of  their  teachers,  particu- 
larly at  the  elementary  level,  are  themselves 
untrained,  and  until  further  training  is  pro- 
vided for  them,  the  educational  achieve- 
ments of  the  Micronesian  children  will  be 
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..«»»r«iv   inhibited    Facilities  vsrill  remain  a  slbiUty  and  sophistication  which  they  have  President  has  himseU  used  urgent  language 

Jfrobiem   We  expect  to  require  1.300  elemen-  brought  to  their  tasks.  in  presenting  It  to  the  Congress.  There   U 

fl™  ria^arooms  by  1073.  We  hope  by  then  to  One  of  their  actions,  this  In  the  summer  good  reason  for  optimism. 

v^AblTto   accommodate    11.000    secondary  of  1966.  was  to  caU  upon  the  President  of  the  I  will  conclude  by  repeating  myseU.  I  ap- 

^h^i  atudents  Whether  we  can  do  this  wiU  United  States  to  appoint  a  commission   to  predate  your  listening,  because  these  seem 

5f7«nd    of  course    upon  whether  we  have  consider  the  matter  of  the  Trust  Territory's  to  me  to  be  important  matters.  I  hope  you 

?^  available   At  least  as  important,  how-  future.  The  Congress  of  Micronesia,  In   Its  will  Join  our  critics,  because  we  need  you.  I 

^r,  i«  what  Koes  on  in  the  classroom.  We  resolution,  told  us  that  "this  generation  of  hope  you  see  why  the  Trust  Territory  Is  en 

h„™.  to  imnrove  vaaUy  the  level  of  educa-  Mlcroneslans  should   have   an   early   oppor-  unending  source  of  fascination  to  us  all.  I 

r.^nai  content   this  by  more  careful  recruit-  tunity  to  determine  the  ultimate  constitu-  hope  you  will  agree  that  we've  come  some  dls- 

ont  bv  advanced  training  for  native  teach-  ttonal   and  political   status   of   Micronesia",  tance  in  recent  years,  and  I  know  you  will 

"^    hv  ftctlne  UDon  the  good  advice  which  Accordingly   they   sought   "meaningful   pro-  agree  that  our  Journey  of  a  thousand  miles 

!!r;.,tr,«  are  now  (rtvlnK  us    We  expect  to  posals    of    the    political    and    constitutional  has  Just  begun.  I  hope  you  wiU  Join  us  In 

!f«  new  and  more  reaUstic  emphasis  to  vo-  alternatives  open   to   the   people   of   Micro-  that  Journey,  by  offering  us  your  guidance 

rational  training.  AU  of  these  lie  In  the  fu-  nesla".  and  your  encouragement, 

ture    but  in  the  rather  near  future.  All  are  Others,    including    the    last    two   Visiting  p^nds  approprUited  for  Trust  Territory  medi- 

rtBT>*.'ndent  UDon  proper  funding,  but  In  the  Missions  from  the  Trusteeship  CouncU  of  the  ^j  services,  exclusive  of  construction 

educational  Trea  our  case  is  a  good  one  and  UN,   have  said  that  it  U  too  eariy  to  turn  Amount 

one  which  our  experience  shows  the  Congress  to  the  matter  of  Micronesia's  future  status.      ^^^7™ "_ _ ^75,  qOO 

h^f^undpersuaTve.  **l*l"  ^  *°°  t^S"  *°  "^  *^*it?f.^"°!fnt^          1959..: 655.000 

I  propose   to   advert  only   briefly   to   our  what  they  want  by  way  of  poUtical  airange-                        ^^ 

m«li^l  Program.  You  will  hear  more  of  this,  ments.  We  beUeved,  however,  toat  we  should                    

fndf^mewe^  which  I  am  not.  during  the  Usten  to  the  popularly  elected  representa-          J^^ 575  000 

t?«iSZiwS«e  were  we.^y,lnl960?  First,  tlves    of    Uie   Mlcroneslans    and    thus   that  ^^  i:::::::::::::::::::"":       lli  iiS 

we^^one  doctor  of  meilclne  on  the  Trust  questions  as  to  the  poUtlcal  future  must  be           ^  ^ 

T^ltory  payroll,  and  no  U-alned  nurses  at  answered  now.  On  the  basis  of  urging  from                    2,120,000 

EH/orsUrd  iL^Pe^"e  iUrdJS:  ^g^t-rrfo^^^^-f  V^cr^a  J-   -.------..--.--------.---  .367  - 

ZeTr'e^.T.^nJ^^TTx9lo::lJe  Territory.                      ,  ^    ,.    ^                  .  Source:  Annual  budget  Justifications, 

f^dequate     ramshackle    buUdlngs    we    caU  UnUke  the  standard  WasWngton  commis-                             

SS'raSre  ISngs^  weTaU^  d^l^ci  t^^s^n^'^'el^^'^^^.^^nXst  THE  STRIKE  CX)MMAND  1X>DAY 

^r^^^ac^L^fA^^othe^thr^^new  I^ndJ^.'rL^e^Tfn^h'JIlLriruf ^"e  Mr,    PUCINSKL   Mr.   Speaker    I   ask 

early  ^epl«=«f  *f  *.  ^°^  °i^"„  ^^.^^^  "^ut  commission  approach  becauBe  we  see  it  as  the  unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 

^e*v  arf  Indlsp^utTbTy  ^t^rTan  S  tSey  only  effective^means  of  reaching  the  day  of  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbohs]  may  extend 

eplac^  ^960   we^^^me?$6^^^  decision.  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RECORD 

eral  dollars  for  our  medical  program  In  the  There   Is   no   doubt  that   the    people   of  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

TT— excluding    capital    Improvements.    We  Micronesia  must  one  day  exercise  their  right  i^g  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

have  this  year  $3,386,000  for  this  purpose— a  of   self-determination.   The   history   of   UN  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

5  fold  increase.  In  1960  almost  no  citizen  of  trust  areas  makes  this  clear,  and  Indeed,  It  ^          Illinois? 

the    Trust    Territory    had    been    Inoculated  Is    the    logical   result   of   our   commltme^  obiectlon 

against  common  diseases,  while  today  we  are  under   our  UN  Trusteeship  Agreement.  We  TTierew^  no  Objection 

approaching  the  reverse   situation.   A   polio  foresee  that  at  that  time.  XHe  Mlcroneslans  Mr  GIBBONS.  The  U.S.  Strike  Com- 

enidenuc  In  the  Marshalls  in  1962  precipi-  will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  they  want  mand  carries  out  one  of  the  most  impor- 

tated  our  Immunization  efforts,  and  many  sovereign  Independence,  the  route  which  al-  tant   missions   in   our   national   defense 

dozen  Micronesian  crlpoled  children  offer  tes-  most  all  former  trust  areas  have  choeen.  At  operation.  Strike  Command  is  responsible 

tlmony  to  our  failure  to  act  sooner,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  have  good  reason  to  sup-  j^j.   ^.s.  miUtary  activities   in  an  area 

this  time  an  Immunization  program  Is  well  pose  '^^J  Jarp  numbere  of  Mcron^lwis  see  ^^^    encompasses    one-fourth    of    the 

str rwar^/ ^riru^^^r^^^Z^r  su^^  TL^I^^n Z^l'' ^.'TAZ' IZU.""^.  entire  world.  They  are  capable  of  d^ver- 

St^svSL    and   toward  wnltai^dUi^l  though  we  In  Interior,  and  Indeed,  others  ing  combat-ready  forces  to  any  criUcal 

fMllltie^                                sanitary  disposal  ^j  ^"^^  ^j^^  5^^^^^,,^  Branch  In  Washington,  area  within  hours.  They  represent  a  vital 

You  will  hear,  as  the  afternoon  passes,  of  «»»  <l*^c"y  ""un  through  the  usual  forms  of  first  line  of  defense, 

the  construction  we  must  undertake,  of  new  poUtlcal  association,  ranging  from  Statehood  ^llan   R.   SchoUn.   associate  editor  of 

hospital  buildings,  of  hospital  Improvements,  through  Commonwealth  to  traditional  ter-  ^^  -p^^.^  g^j^^  gp^^jg  Digest,  has  written 

of  dispensary   and   other   outlying  medical  '?'^l^\^^?"!^"i^°*fi,,'!!„!f,\  hip^,^\h^  an  excellent  article  describing  the  im- 

faclUties:  you  will  hear  of  further  recruit-  f/^f^V^i^nns'    pi^^Sve^e   ^^^^  Portant   work  carried   out   by   the   U.S. 

Snt  ftaff  1.f^n^r^emenro?  mVre' a°^  ^r^ti'tu^oT^es  ^l^^^elr  p^er  V"^.  Strike  Command.  The  article  appears  in 

b^tur  ^e^uiLent^  aTo^g  ^th  "pro^^  t^  ""^^^^  *«  '^^^  ^^^  P'^^^'^  '"^'^  'l"!!!!*"^-  ^^^  December  1967  edition. 

Sit  moSSon.wrilirofmis^i  would  L'^*^i«'=^'^'°^,'=°^'?f;.^'{f"?T^''^*«*.*^  Those  who  know  about  Strike's  ac- 

say  only  in  short,  we  agree,  and  we  mean  to  K^'e  '^^^  '^^l^-  additionally,  to  the  special  complishments  are  proud  of  the  people 

do  our  best  to  obtain  the  funds  to  permit  It.  constraints  of   our  U.N.   commitment.   Be-  ^j^^   ^^^^  ^   ^^  newest  joint   Armed 

And,  lastly,  what  of  tiie  future  politically?  ^«^  J^«  ^^    S^on  °^\h*^the  '^5  Po^-ces  command.  I  am  especially  proud 

Again,  let  us  examine  the  present  and  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Mlcroneslans.  we  are  of  the'j  Tvork  because  the  Strike  Com- 

recent  past.  In  1965.  for  the  first  time  in  his-  persuaded    that   any   effort   to   define   that  mand  headquarters  is  located  at  MacDill 

tory  the  people  of  the  Trust  Territory  went  ^^  ^^^j^  ^  fruitless,  in  the  absence  of  Air  Fore:  Base  in  Tampa,  Pla.,  which  I 

to  the  polU  to  elect  a  territory-wide  leglsla-  congressional    participation.    We    therefore  represent. 

hori^f  iU°powTr  caf^aL^Sed  t^  Ze  «^''  ^'^  «'*=*  °'  ^'^«'«»'  ^  *"*^°^  ^'»-  I  hope  all  Members  will  read  this  in- 

inoniy.  lis  power  can  oe  anaiogizea  10  tne  eresslonal  membership  on  the  commission,  t^-^^ti,,^  „^*{»i-   ,„v,i«v.   f»ii.^.r,o  r,,.,  y^, 

power   Of    territorial   legislatures    and   state  Sl^nt  of  theTu?  wlU  not  only  permit  !?™^,*''^  ^^^'"^^  ''^'''^  ^°"°^^  "^  ^^" 

eglslatures,  except  that,  given  tiie  modest  ^^^^  membership,  but  would  also.  liore  Im-  ^^r^-      _^^  __  .^  .    _^ 
level  of  Trust  Territory  generated  revenue  Its  portantly,    indicate    the   willingness   of   the  Whxn  the  Iron  Is  Hot 
budgetary  power  as  a  practical  matter  Is  Um-  ^^Qg^ess     to     entertain     this     question     of  (By  A"an  R.  Scholln.  associate  editor. 
Ited.   The   Congress   of  Micronesia   can   and  Micronesia's  future  Air  Force/Space  Digest) 
^^itv^t^SI^^a'it^-./^^Hl-^it^t,'^?^^"  So,   we  hope  our"  bUl  will  be  passed.  We  Six  years  ago  tiiU  montij,  the  US  Strike 
^^.  ?^f%.^  J^J^^t^tb  i.l^t  tl^;  hope  for  a  plebiscite  no  later  than  June  30.  Command-youngest  of  the  seven  US  Joint 
OTO.  But  It  does  not  act  with  respect  to  tne  ^^^^   ^^  ^^        ^^  ^^^  ^j^^  j^croneslans  rea-  armed  forces  commands— was  declared  oper- 
ff^^r-TK"    °,lf    ^         revenues,  since  that  ^^^^j^  alternatives,  and  ones  so  clearly  de-  ational   at   MacDUl   AFB,  FU.   In   those   six 
is  and  has  been  the  prerogative  ot  the  U.S.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^y  ^^   ^^^  j^jjy  ^^^  ^^  y^^g  USSTRICOM  has  wrought  major  im- 
congress.  options  are.  Bureaucrats  are  constitutionally  provements    In    the    structure,    operational 
The  creation  and  the  functioning  of  this  reluctant  to  predict  the  fate  of  their  favorite  techniques,  and.  to  some  extent,  the  hard- 
legislature,  known  as  the  Congress  of  Micro-  jjjug  j^  ^^e  Congress,  and  I  should  refrain  ware  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force, 
nesla,  la  surely  our  proudest  achievement  in  this  time.  But  this  time  the  sltautlon  Is  dlf-  STRIKE'S   primary   missions — assigned   by 
the  area  of  political  development  to  date,  ferent,  for  three  major  Departments  of  gov-  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff — are,  first,  to  main- 
The  members  of  the  Congress  have  Impressed  ernment — Interior,  Defense,  and  State — have  tain  a  general  reserve  of  combat-ready  forces 
all  observers  with  the  high  degree  of  respon-  agreed  upon  this  commission  course,  and  the  to   reinforce   other   unified  commands,  and. 
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second,  to  plan  and  execute  contingency  op- 
erations as  directed  by  the  JCS.  STRIKE  may 
call  upon  any  or  all  combat-ready  elements 
of  Its  two  components,  APSTRIKE.  the  Tacti- 
cal Air  Command,  and  ARSTRIKE,  the  Con- 
tinental Army  Command,  together  with  the 
airlift  or  sealUt  needed  to  deposit  a  strike 
force  and  its  equipment  promptly  at  the 
scene  of  trouble. 

As  corollary  missions,  STRIKE  is  directed 
by  the  JCS  to  develop  doctrine  for  employ- 
ment of  Its  assigned  forces  and  to  conduct 
Joint  training  exercises  to  ensure  a  high  state 
of  combat  effectiveness  and  a  rapid-reaction 
capability. 

The  combat  efficiency  of  US  forces  in  Viet- 
nam has  been  measurably  enhanced  by  the 
operational  relationships  and  teamwork  ham- 
mered oi>;  between  Army  and  Air  Force  m 
STRIKE-directed  exercises  beginning  in  1962, 
under  the  impelling  leadership  of  STRIKE'S 
first  Commander  In  Chief,  the  Army's  Gen. 
Paul  D.  Adams,  who  retired  in  October  1966. 
Those  exercises — the  Swift  Strike  series. 
Coulee  Crest,  Desert  Strike,  and  others — 
brought  green-  and  blue-suiters  together  in 
Jointly  operated  headquarters.  Working  In 
partnership  on  one  another's  problems 
helped  to  erase  misunderstanding  and  dis- 
trust. General  Adams  brooked  no  chauvinis- 
tic service  attitudes.  His  staff  was  bluntly 
made  aware  that  it  was  expected  to  select 
whatever  concept,  or  unit,  or  piece  of  equip- 
ment would  do  the  Job  best. 

The  same  philosophy  permeates  STRIKE 
Command  headquarters  today,  under  its 
present  ClnC,  Gen.  Theodore  J.  Conway,  who 
took  command  in  November  1966.  Like  bis 
predecessor.  General  Conway  has  served  as 
an  airborne  division  commander  and  knows 
the  Air  Force  well.  Before  coming  to  STRIKE 
he  commanded  the  US  Seventh  Army  in 
Europe. 

"My  staff  (approximately  600  officers  and 
men  from  all  four  services),  is  a  fully  Joint 
staff  in  every  respect,'"  General  Conway  ex- 
plains. "The  Deputy  Commander  in  Chief  is 
Lt.  Gen.  Fred  M.  Dean,  US  Air  Force;  Rear 
Adm.  Paul  R.  Blackburn.  Jr.,  US  Navy,  is  the 
Chief  of  Staff:  the  Department  of  State  pro- 
vides a  senior  foreign  service  officer  as  my 
pKJiltical  adviser,  a  position  currently  held  by 
Ambassador  John  O.  Bell. 

"Three  ol  the  staff  directorate  positions  are 
headed  by  Air  Force  general  officers:  three  by 
Army  general  officers,  and  a  Marine  brigadier 
general  is  my  deputy  director  for  plans.  Each 
director  has  as  his  deputy  an  officer  of  a  dif- 
ferent service.  This  same  pattern  extends 
downward  throughout  the  staff." 

(In  addition  to  the  better-known  J-1 
through  J-5  staff  directors,  STRIKE  head- 
quarters includes  a  J-6.  Director  of  Com- 
munications-Electronics, and  J-7,  Director  of 
Military  Assistance.) 

"We  conduct  three  different  types  of  joint 
field  exercises,"  General  Conway  explains. 
"The  smallest  is  the  quick-reaction  series 
designed  primarily  to  ensure  that  our  ready 
forces  are  capable  of  rapid  deployment.  They 
are  designated  as  'Bold  Shot'  or  'Brim  Fire.' 
The  Bold  Shot  series  tests  elements  of  our 
airborne  division  and  tactical  air  force  units, 
while  the  Brim  Fire  series  involves  elements 
of  our  armored  and  mechanized  divisions.  We 
try  to  schedule  about  ten  of  these  each  year. 
"A  second  type  ...  Is  the  large-scale  exer- 
cise in  the  US.  Experience  indicates  that  two- 
sided  maneuvers  In  which  large  forces  oppose 
each  other,  as  in  actual  combat,  are  most 
effective  for  Joint  training.  Since  the  activa- 
tion of  Strike  Command  in  1961.  we  have 
conducted  ten  such  large-scale  exercises,  the 
last  being  Exercise  Silver  Hand  In  1965." 
( Kitty  Hawk,  which  was  to  have  been  held  In 
August  1967.  was  canceled  by  the  JCS  for 
economy  reasons.) 

"The   third    typo   of   Joint   training   exer- 
cise ...  Is  the  overseas,  or  strategic  mobil- 


ity, exercise.  To  date,  our  units  have  partic- 
ipated in  thirty-six  exercises  of  this  type. 
They  serve  not  only  to  provide  valuable 
training  experience,  but  also  demonstrate  to 
any  potential  enemy  our  capability  to  de- 
ploy rapidly  to  any  spot  on  earth."  The  most 
recent  of  those  was  Exercise  Deep  Furrow, 
held  In  Tumey  In  October. 

As  part  of  Its  mission  to  reinforce  other 
unified  commands,  STRIKE  has  planned  and 
directed  all  movements  of  Army  and  Air 
Force  units  from  the  US  to  Southeast  Asia. 
The  movements  are  coordinated  and  di- 
rected by  a  Transportation  Operations 
Center  at  STRIKE  headquarters;  Each  three 
months,  the  TOC  stimmons  representatives 
of  more  than  a  dozen  agencies  to  resolve  de- 
tails of  movei-.ents  scheduled  for  the  suc- 
cee<*  ig  ninety-day  period.  Among  agencies 
represented  are  the  receiving  commands — 
MACV,  USARV,  7/13  AF.  and  CINCPAC:  the 
transportation  elements — MAC.  MSTS. 
MTMTS,  AFLC,  and  Army  DesLOG;  and  the 
home  stations  of  departing  units,  together 
with  representatives  from  AFSTRIKE  and 
ARSTRIKE.  In  the  current  ninety-day  pe- 
riod, ninety-seven  units  with  20,000  person- 
nel are  being  transferred  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

But  as  the  heavy  pressure  of  supervising 
exercises  and  troop  movements  diminishes 
somewhat.  General  Conway  and  his  staff  are 
able  to  devote  Incresksln^  attention  to  a  sec- 
ond major  mission  assigned  to  CINC- 
STRIKE  in  December  1963.  This  is  the  re- 
sponsibility for  handling  US  military  activi- 
ties in  sixty-four  countries  In  the  Middle 
East,  Africa  south  of  t^e  Sahara  Desert,  and 
South  Asia,  known,  for  short,  as  MEAFSA. 
The  US  has  no  assigned  forces  in  the  area, 
except  for  a  small  naval  unit  composed  of 
two  destroyers,  a  patrol  vessel  flagship,  and  a 
C-54  transport,  based  at  the  Bahrein  Is- 
lands in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

General  Conway's  responsiblltles  include 
drafting  and  keeping  current  contingency 
plans  for  possible  US  deployment  to  the 
many  potential  trouble  spots  that  dot  that 
huge  section  of  the  globe.  MEAFSA  contains 
one-fourth  of  the  world's  land  area,  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  world's  population, 
and  Includes  the  longest  continuous  land 
frontier  between  the  free  and  Communist 
worlds,  stretehlng  some  6,000  miles.  Many 
of  the  nations  are  newly  Independent,  hard- 
pressed  economically,  weak  in  internal 
security  and  stebllity.  and  thus  fertile 
ground  for  Communist  subversion. 

STRIKE'S  Job  is  further  complicated  by 
primitive  communications  and  transpwrta- 
tlon  facilities  and  a  shortage  of  air  bases. 
Possible  actions  for  which  CINCMEAFSA 
must  plan  range  from  missions  of  mercy  or 
a  show  of  force  through  the  spectrum  of 
military  activity  to  the  acttial  commitment 
of  US  forces  in  combat.  Whenever  forces  may 
be  required,  as  In  the  small  airlift  force  now 
supporting  the  Congolese  government,  Gen- 
eral Conway  as  CINCMEAFSA  draws  them 
from  General  Conway  as  CINCSTRIKB. 

Obviously,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has  depleted 
the  forces  available  to  STRIKE.  But  it  would 
be  wrong  for  anyone — friend  or  foe — to  as- 
sume that  STRIKE  today  is  Impotent.  In  the 
U.S.  are  two  Army  corps  headquarters,  under 
which  are  two  armored  divisions,  one  mech- 
anized division,  and  most  of  an  airborne 
division.  Not  all  the  men  In  these  units  are 
combat  ready;  many  are  In  training.  But 
enough  ore  combat  ready  to  mount  a  sizable 
task  force,  which  could  be  alrilfted  anywhere 
within  forty-eight  hours. 

On  the  air  side.  STRIKE  can  draw  on  three 
TAC  numbered  air  forces,  encompassing 
twenty-nine  tectlcal  fighter  squadrons,  three 
tac  reconnaissance  squadrons,  and  a  dozen 
airlift  units.  Again,  most  of  the  fighter  and 
recce  units  are  engaged  In  retraining  aircrews 
for  Southeast  Asia,  but  at  least  half  of  their 


personnel  are  Instructors  fully  qualified  In 
their  weapon  systems,  and.  If  necessary,  stu- 
dent pilots  would  remain  with  the  units  to 
complete  their  training  In  combat. 

"The  combined  combat  strength  of  my  as- 
signed forces  Is  roughly  equivalent  to  that 
found  in  the  US  forces  in  Europe,"  says  Gen- 
eral Conway,  "although  we  do  not  have  as- 
signed as  many  logistical  and  support-type 
units  as  are  found  in  Europe." 

Backing  up  these  active  forces  are  those  of 
the  Army  and  Air  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve, spearheaded  by  three  Guard  divisions, 
six  brigades,  and  nine  tactical  fighter  and 
four  reconnaissance  squadrons  of  peak  readi- 
ness. 

What  Is  the  role  of  STRIKE  headquarters 
In  employing  these  forces?  It  takes  one  of 
two  forms.  If  an  emergency  were  to  occur  in 
the  vast  aiea  of  the  world  over  which  CINC- 
STRIKE.  in  his  second  capacity  as  CINC- 
MEAFSA. has  Jurisdiction,  the  required  units 
would  be  commanded  by  a  Joint  Task  Force 
headquarters  drawn  from  STRIKE'S  head- 
quarters staff.  There  are  two  JTF  headquar- 
ters at  STRIKE,  JTF-7  and  JTF-11,  each 
made  up  of  seventy-four  officers  beaded  by 
a  major  general,  together  with  conununlca- 
tions  support  necessary  to  link  them  witli 
their  subordinate  units  and  with  Washing- 
ton, MacDlll,  and  other  parallel  and  Inter- 
mediate echelons.  Anywhere  In  MEAFSA,  th« 
JTF  Commander  would  exercise  direct  com- 
mand and  control  over  bis  forces. 

If.  however,  the  emergency  broke  out  In  a 
part  of  the  world  encomp..ssed  by  another 
US  unified  command,  STRIKE  would  assem- 
ble forces  In  the  strength  required  and  de- 
liver them  to  the  unified  commander. 

"Let's  look  at  it  this  way,"  explains  MaJ. 
Gen.  E.  P.  Smith,  J-3  at  STRIKE  headquar- 
ters. "US  forces  In  Europe  today  are  all 
charged  with  specific  mission  areas  in  the 
NATO  defense  posture.  If  any  of  them  were 
surplus  to  requirements,  they  would  have 
been  brought  home  long  before  this.  So  you 
can't  pull  any  of  them  out  for  use  elsewhere 
without  creating  a  gap  In  the  defense  struc- 
ture. If  CINCEUR  decides  he  needs  more 
combat  forces  in  a  particular  area  to  meet 
an  emergency.  STRIKE  delivers  the  troops." 

To  guarantee  complete  agreement  between 
STRIKE  and  other  unified  commands  over 
the  size  and  makeup  of  forces  that  may  be 
required.  Strike  Command  prepares  an  an- 
nex to  every  contingency  plan  developed  in 
each  iinlfled  command.  Each  of  these  plan»^ 
and  the  total  is  substential — is  stored  In  an 
IBM  1410  computer  and.  as  U3AF  Bdaj.  Gen. 
Luther  H.  Richmond,  STRIKE'S  J-5,  Plans, 
describes  it,  they  are  "massaged"  frequently 
to  assure  that  they  remain  current  and  valid. 

Whenever  a  JTF  of  any  size  leaves  Mac- 
Dlll, it  is  accompanied  by  a  unit  of  STRIKE'S 
Communications  Support  Element,  which 
provides  all  communications  necessary  to 
control  subordinate  forces  and  maintain 
contact  with  STRIKE  headquarters  and  the 
JCS  in  Washington.  The  CSE  has  a  strength 
of  600  officers  and  men.  and  enough  equip- 
ment to  serve  both  JTFs  simultaneously. 
The  principal  equipment  package  Is  the 
Joint  Airborne  Communications  Center/ 
Conunand  Post,  nicknamed  Jackpot.  Housed 
in  a  pair  of  trailers  which  readily  fit  into  a 
C-130,  Jackpot  serves  as  the  JTF  command- 
er's command  post  en  route  to  the  deploy- 
ment area  and  becomes  the  hub  of  the  comm 
center  on  arrival.  An  indication  of  the  full 
communications  coverage  the  CSE  provides 
is  that  any  staff  officer  at  MacDlll  can  pick 
up  his  desk  phone  and  immediately  be  con- 
nected with  JTF  personnel  halfway  around 
the  world. 

Each  STRIKE-directed  exercise.  In  addi- 
tion to  flexing  the  mobility  of  participating 
units,  pays  added  dividends  as  a  laboratory 
in  which  to  test  new  procedures  and  tech- 
niques under  slznxilated  combat  conditions. 
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Several  recent  exercises  have  served  to  test 
alternative  methods  of  airborne  operations. 
One  is  to  drop  the  men  first,  followed  by 
their  equipment.  Another  is  to  reverse  the 
two,  dropping  equipment  first.  And  a  third 
Is  to  drop  equipment  and  the  men  who  op- 
erate It  from  the  same  aircraft.  STRIKE  has 
experimented  with  all  three. 

The  most  effective  system,  of  course,  where 
the  combat  situation  permits,  is  to  land  both 
men  and  eqvilpment.  Here  losses  are  held  to 
a  minimum,  and  link-up  of  men  and  their 
gear  Is  accomplished  more  readily. 

In  past  airborne  operations,  the  loss  rate 
In  airdropped  equipment  has  averaged  higher 
than  ten  percent.  But  in  STRIKE  tests,  em- 
ploying Improved  techniques  and  frequent 
practice,  the  rate  has  now  been  lowered  to 
about  two  percent.  Contributing  to  this  re- 
duction Is  a  STRIKE  Innovations-creation  of 
a  Joint  Air  Drop  Board,  one  of  whose  func- 
tions Is  to  analyze  each  malfunction,  Jtist  as 
the  Air  Force  appoints  a  board  to  Investigate 
each  aircraft  accident. 

In  terms  of  the  Vietnam  War,  perhaps  the 
most  important  product  of  STRIKE'S  work 
in  bringing  the  two  services  together  Is  close 
air  support.  The  Air  Force  had  made  some 
effort  In  the  Korean  War  to  render  better 
lupport  to  ground  forces,  assigning  liaison 
officers  to  Army  divisions  and  employing  T-6 
Texan  trainers  to  find  and  mark  targets  for 
fighter-bombers.  Later,  TAC  set  up  Ite  Air- 
Ground  Operations  School,  staffed  with  both 
Army  and  Air  Force  Instructors.  But  the 
techniques  they  taught  were  little  changed 
from  those  used  In  Korea. 

Then  came  the  Kennedy  Administration, 
with  Its  restructuring  of  US  forces  to  meet 
the  threat  of  limited  war.  The  Army  began 
to  talk  about  filling  the  close-support  gap 
with  its  own  fixed-wing  aircraft.  To  meet 
that  challenge,  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  then 
USAP  Chief  of  Steff,  shifted  Gen.  Walter  C. 
Sweeney,  Jr.,  from  a  top  SAC  command  to 
take  over  TAC  in  October  1961,  with  a  di- 
rective to  make  TAC  more  responsive  to  the 
Army's  requirements.  That  was  the  same 
month  in  which  the  Strike  Command  was 
formed. 

Thus,  one  of  the  first  projects  Initiated 
by  General  Adams  when  he  was  appointed 
CINCSTRIKE  was  to  assign  TAC  and  CON- 
ABC  to  produce  a  really  workable  Joint  doc- 
trine that  would  satisfy  both  the  Army  and 
the  Air  Force. 

In  the  TamjMi  office  he  set  up  after  retiring 
last  year.  General  Adams  recalled  the  be- 
ginnings of  that  project.  "I  thought  Gen- 
eral Sweeney  faced  that  problem  exactly 
right.  'The  Air  Force  Is  charged  with  close  air 
support,"  he  said,  'and  I  think  I  should  be 
responsible  for  all  of  it.  That  Includes  com- 
munications and  the  men  to  direct  the 
fighters."  Up  to  that  time.  Army  had  the 
communications,  the  Air  Force  sent  a  liaison 
officer,  and  they  might  get  together  or  they 
might  not.  So  I  agreed  with  General  Sweeney. 
He  went  to  work  and  got  his  house  in  first- 
class  order." 

General  Sweeney's  solution  was  to  assign 
Air  Force  tactical  pilots  as  Ualson  officers 
with  Army  combat  iinite  down  to  battalion 
level,  with  Ukelr  own  communications  to  tie 
them  both  to  Air  Force  operations  centers  and 
to  pUote  in  the  air.  Bugs  In  the  system 
were  screened  out  in  a  series  of  STRIKE 
exercises  and  the  new  joint  doctrine  was 
drawn  up  jUst  In  time  to  build  the  close- 
support  system  now  proving  so  successful  In 
Vietnam. 

"It  came  right  on  the  button,"  said  Gen- 
eral Adams.  "As  we  built  up  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam,  we  bad  those  procedures 
ready  for  use,  and  that's  what  they  used."' 

Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  a 
senior  naval  officer.  Admiral  Blackburn,  as 
STRIKE'S  Chief  of  Staff,   and  several  Navy 


and  Marine  officers  interspersed  throughout 
the  headquartMV,  CINCSTRIKE  has  no  naval 
forces  under  his  command. 

"I  am  sure  that  It  was  envisioned  [In  1961] 
that  Strike  Cc«nmand  wovUd  be  a  rapid- 
reaction  force  that  might  work  anywhere," 
General  Adams  said.  "But  It  quickly  de- 
veloped that  the  Navy  did  not  want  to  get 
Into  this  command.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Army  contributed  forces,  and  we  got  to 
work." 

JCS  has  designated  the  Commander  In 
Chief,  Altantic  Fleet,  as  Commander  of 
CINCSTRIKE'a  naval  component  for  naval 
planning  purposes  only.  This  gives  STRIKE 
planners  a  channel  to  crank  seallft  require- 
ments into  their  operational  and  contingency 
plans. 

"We  can  count  on  Navy  support,"  explained 
General  Dean,  STRIKE'S  Deputy  ClnC.  "We 
can  tell  Navy  elements  what  we  want  them  to 
do — limitations  and  restrictions  under  which 
they  may  have  to  operate,  and  so  forth — and 
know  they'll  be  there.  We  can  work  with 
this." 

Undoubtedly,  when  the  chips  are  down 
the  Navy  wUl  be  there.  But  Is  It  the  same 
as  having  them  on  hand  during  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  joint  exercises?  STRIKE 
has  conducted  no  amphibious  exercises,  for 
example,  even  though  its  planners  envision 
many  conditions  under  which  amphibious 
landings  might  be  useful.  Delivering  troops 
and  equipment  on  the  beach  may  be  solely  a 
Navy  specialty,  but  factors  of  close  air  sup- 
port in  the  landing  area.  Interdiction  of 
Inland  routes  by  bombers  or  naval  guns, 
paratroop  drops  to  link  up  with  ship-land- 
ing forces,  and  numerotis  other  possible  vari- 
ations In  the  scenario  calling  for  triservlce 
teamwork  have  not  been  tested. 

The  Navy's  disinclination  to  contribute 
operational  elemente  to  the  STRIKE  team 
was  the  first  of  two  events  that  modified 
General  Adams'  original  expectations  of  the 
role  STRIKE  would  play.  The  other  occurred 
In  the  Cuban  crisis.  To  set  the  scene,  readers 
may  recall  that  the  Initial  concept  of  Strike 
Command,  promulgated  in  STRIKE  news  re- 
leases and  widely  accepted  in  military  circles 
In  1961,  was  that  of  a  highly  trained,  highly 
mobile  force,  something  like  an  elite  fire 
department,  capable  of  responding  swiftly 
and  effectively  to  snuff  out  any  Incipient 
crisis.  Once  the  fire  was  out  and  the  dam- 
age repaired,  the  STRIKE  task  force  would 
dust  off  its  starched  fatigues,  turn  the 
promises  back  to  the  rightful  tenant,  and 
withdraw. 

"We  saw  the  Cuban  crisis  developing  quite 
early  In  the  year,"  General  Adams  recalled. 
"We  knew  there  were  missiles  down  there. 
We  also  were  considerably  concerned  about 
the  sizable  Soviet  forces  that  were  actually 
In  Cuba.  It  sovmded  like  the  kind  of  opera- 
tion the  Joint  Chiefs  might  assign  to  Strike 
Command." 

General  Adams  and  his  staff  developed  an 
operational  plan  and  submitted  It  to  the 
JCS.  He  was  In  Washington  In  October  1962 
when  President  Kennedy  announced  the 
presence  of  Soviet  missiles  In  Cuba.  STRIKE 
was  called  on  to  assemble  Army  and  Air 
Force  units  on  bases  In  Florida,  poised  to 
Invade  Cuba  If  the  Sovlete  did  not  back 
down.  But  operational  control  of  those  forces 
went  to  CINCLANT,  the  unified  commander 
responsible  lor  US  mUltary  actlvlUes  In  the 
Caribbean. 

Of  the  STRIKE  forces,  only  USAF  recon- 
naissance aircraft  saw  action.  But  to  General 
Adams,  the  JCS  decision  to  assign  his  forces 
to  CINCLANT  "constituted  somewhat  of  a 
turning  point  from  the  original  Intent  of 
Strike  Command." 

If  General  Adams  harbored  any  disappoint- 
ment over  his  stewardship  of  STRIKE  in  Its 
first  five  years,  it  was  manifestly  not  shared 
by  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  In  a  state- 
ment he  made  by  telephone  to  a  Tampa  ban- 


quet audience  saluting  General  Adams 
shortly  before  his  retirement. 

"When  I  announced  his  appointment  aa 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  ztew  US  Strike 
Command  in  the  fall  of  1961,"  Mr.  McNamara 
declared,  "I  said  I  exi>ected  this  move  would 
substantially  Increase  the  flexibility  and  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  nation's  tactical 
forces.  I  underestimated  General  Adams.  The 
record  now  shows  that,  under  his  leadership, 
STRIKE  has  accomplished  far  more  than  our 
original  expectations. 

"In  its  five-year  history,  the  Command  has 
created  efficient,  combat-ready  teams  of  both 
land  and  alrpower.  It  has  pioneered  new  con- 
cepte  of  combat  readiness  and  joint  employ- 
ment of  forces.  It  has  trained  over  400,000 
soldiers  and  airmen.  It  has  carried  on  massive 
field  exercises — the  end  result  of  which  can 
be  seen  today  in  the  magnificent  perfonn- 
ance  of  our  men  In  Southeast  Asia. 

"But  these  achievements,  however  note- 
worthy, are  overshadowed  by  the  personal 
achievement  of  the  man  who  gave  direction 
to  them.  Paul  Adams  has  given  a  tradition 
to  the  title  CINCSTRIKE  which  will  shape 
the  form  of  that  Command  for  years  to 
come.  ..." 

This  view  Is  obviously  shared  by  General 
Conway.  At  a  press  conference  soon  after  he 
succeeded  General  Adams,  a  newsman  asked 
If  he  was  "aware  that  you  have  an  almost 
Impossible  Job  In  filling  Oeneral  Adams' 
shoes?" 

"I  am,"  General  Conway  replied.  "But  he 
lent  me  a  hat,  so  I'm  going  to  try  to  wear 
that.  The  shoes  are  going  to  be  harder  to 
fill." 


MY    PROMISE 


Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  BrinkletI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRINK!  .KY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
finest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  to  me 
was  In  this  Chamber  last  Wednesday 
when  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  Representative  Wzlliamson  S. 
(Bill)  Stuckiy,  said  of  me  that  I  live 
up  to  my  campaign  slogan  reproduced  on 
a  plaque  in  my  ofiQce.  "I  promise  to  re- 
member who  I  am,  where  I  am  from  and 
who  sent  me." 

I  now  renew  that  pledge  and  I  thank 
the  people  of  my  district  for  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  them  and  our  country  in 
a  Congress  of  outstanding  men  and 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Giaimo]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
able to  be  present  during  the  vote  on  the 
conference  report  on  HH.  12144,  the 
Federal  meat  Inspection  bill,  December 
6,  1967.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye." 
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HOME  LOAN  FRAUDS  MUST  BE 
STOPPED 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  home- 
owners throughout  the  Nation  are  being 
victimized  by  fraudulent  and  deceptive 
sales  and  second  mortgage  practices  of 
hundreds  of  fly-by-nlght  home  improve- 
ment contractors  who  have  grossed  an- 
nual sales  in  the  millions.  So  says  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  asking  the 
Congress  for  a  special  $500,000  appro- 
priation to  enable  the  FTC  to  conduct  a 
drive  against  swindlers  who  prey  on 
homeowners,  many  of  them  poor  and  un- 
educated, through  various  home  improve- 
ment confidence  games.  The  prime  areas 
of  these  racketeers  have  been  in  con- 
tracts for  aliuninum  siding,  storm  win- 
dows, recreation  rooms,  kitchen  fixtures, 
and  applicances,  air  conditioning,  swim- 
ming pools,  awnings,  gutters,  and  other 
home  facilities. 

As  reported  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  December  6,  1967.  some  of 
the  fraudulent  sales  schemes  listed  by 
PTC  are  these: 

Inflated  prices:  While  promised  sub- 
stantial discounts,  the  buyer  actually 
ends  up  paying  far  more  than  fair  price 
charged  by  ethical  contractors. 

Model  homes :  The  consumer  is  offered 
phony  discounts  or  commissions  for  use 
of  his  home  for  display  or  advertising 
purposes. 

Bait  and  switch:  Services  or  products 
are  advertised  at  ridiculously  low  prices 
and  then  later  disparaged  in  order  to 
switch  the  purchaser  to  a  highly  over- 
priced item  or  service. 

Contests:  The  "lucky  winner"  is  of- 
fered fictitious  discoimts  in  a  rigged 
contest. 

Misleading  guarantees:  "Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed  for  20  years"  when 
there  are  really  small  print  conditions 
which  in  fact  render  the  guarantee 
worthless. 

Scare  tactics:  The  homeowner  Is  led 
to  believe  a  house  defect  endangers  the 
family  unless  products  or  services  are 
purchased. 

Spiking  the  job:  Contractors  quickly 
do  token  work  and  then  tell  the  con- 
sumer the  contract  is  noncancelable. 

Contracts:  Actual  misrepresentation 
of  interest  rates  and  finance  charges, 
signatures  obtained  upon  blank  comple- 
tion certificates  before  work  is  finished 
and  on  blank  contracts  later  loaded  with 
imauthorlzed  charges. 

A  recent  series  of  articles  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  described  the  manner  in 
which  hundreds  of  homeowners  in  the 
Wsishington,  D.C.,  area  have  been  bilked. 
For  example,  homeowners,  without  their 
knowledge,  have  been  enticed  into  sign- 
ing second  mortgages  that  force  them  to 
pay  double  or  more  over  the  usual  price  of 
home  rQMdrs,  remodeling,  or  appliances. 


Unfortunately,  the  same  pattern  of  fraud 
that  was  foimd  in  the  Washington  area 
has  been  foimd  by  the  FTC  in  more  than 
20  States  in  the  East.  Midwest,  and  the 
South. 

Once  a  signed  note  Is  obtained  from 
the  borrower,  the  imethical  operator  sells 
or  discounts  it  to  a  finance  company. 
When  the  homeowner  raises  a  complaint 
about  the  quality  of  the  contractor's  per- 
formance imder  the  contract,  or  its  in- 
fiated  charges,  the  finance  company  dis- 
associates Itself  from  any  knowledge  of 
the  fraud,  and  claims  that  it  is  a  "hold- 
er in  due  course"  of  the  note. 

The  FTC  hsis  indications,  however, 
that  some  leading  finance  companies 
which  specialize  in  home  improvement 
loans  are  not  always  innocent  holders  of 
the  notes,  and  should  be  prohibited  from 
asserting  this  defense.  However,  too  often 
the  homeowner  Is  forced  to  meet  the 
exorbitant  payments  required  by  the 
mortgage,  or  suffer  his  property  to  be 
foreclosed.  There  has  been  a  new  devel- 
opment in  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
Foreclosures  as  a  result  of  the  fraudu- 
lent practices  have  become  so  prevalent 
that  some  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
judges  have  "smelled  something  fishy," 
and  have  refused  to  order  foreclosures, 
and  have  referred  the  cases  to  the  U.S. 
attorney  for  investigation  and  possible 
prosecution. 

Some  unethical  operators  are  financed 
by  dummy  corporations,  set  up  by  them- 
selves and  their  cohorts.  The  FTC  raises 
the  shocking  possibility,  however,  that 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  producers 
and  fabricators  of  building  materials  not 
only  supply  the  crooked  contractors  with 
sales  materials,  but  also  have  established 
finance  branches  which  keep  the  racket- 
eers thriving  with  easy  credit  operations. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  has  oversight 
jurisdiction  over  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  banking  agencies.  Regulations 
issued  by  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration require  that  banks  investigate 
contracting  firms  to  see  if  they  are  re- 
liable, financially  resp>onslble,  and  quali- 
fied to  satisfactorily  perform  any  work 
to  be  financed  by  FHA.  An  article  in  the 
Washington  Post  indicated  that  firms 
that  engage  in  fraudulent  practices 
against  homeowners  may  have  been 
aided  through  the  apparent  failure  of 
some  banks  to  make  the  thorough  inves- 
tigations that  the  regulations  contem- 
plate. A!s  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
I,  in  October,  alerted  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insiu'ance 
Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  the  claim  that  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  might  be 
used  by  the  perpetrators  of  the  frauds 
In  their  operations. 

The  operators  of  these  nefarious 
schemes  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  full- 
est extent  of  the  law.  All  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  whose  Jurisdiction 
touches  any  part  of  their  operations 
should  exert  them  to  the  fullest  to  stop 
these  frauds.  I  support  the  FTC  in  the 
action  it  proposes  to  take  against  them. 


BRING    'EM    BACK   ALIVE— THE 
STORY  OF  A  SUCCESS 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
holiday  season  will  come  new  pleas  for 
drivers  to  be  cautious  and  drinkers  to  be 
prudent. 

No  one  can  tell  whether  the  usual  re- 
minders to  drive  safely  have  a  beneficial 
effect  or  not.  We  all  hope  they  do  but  now 
there  is  dramatic  evidence  that  at  least 
one  new  approach  to  reducing  the 
slaughter  on  our  highways  does  work. 

I  refer  to  a  plan  developed  by  the 
American  Automobile  Association  which 
was  Initiated  in  Michigan  and  has  now 
been  duplicated  with  outstanding  success 
in  my  own  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker  this  new  approach  to 
highway  safety  known  by  the  catchy  title 
"Bring  'Em  Back  Alive"  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  developments  in  highway 
safety  to  come  to  my  attention.  Its  basic 
concept  is  to  approach  safety  from  a 
positive  rather  than  a  negative  point  of 
view. 

The  hub  of  the  BEBA  organization  In 
Florida  is  a  new  holiday  radio  network 
especially  set  up  under  AAA  auspices  by 
the  Florida  Association  of  Broadcasters 
and  the  Amateur  Radio  Public  Service 
Corps.  ReiMrts  from  hams,  local  and 
State  police  agencies,  special  airborne  re- 
porters, AAA  staffers  and  himdreds  of 
Interested  citizens  are  fed  into  a  com- 
munication center  which  In  turn  proc- 
esses and  coordinates  all  the  informa- 
tion into  1  minute  capsiile  reports  which 
are  fed  back  to  7  radio  stations  through- 
out the  State  each  and  every  hour  of  a 
holiday  weekend. 

Included  in  these  reports  are  up  to  the 
moment  information  on  highway  condi- 
tions and  accomodations  as  well  as  spe- 
cial reports  on  holiday  events  drawing 
large  crowds.  In  addition,  a  specific 
safety  suggestion  designed  to  fit  the  driv-  ^ 
ing  conditions  and  the  time  of  day  are 
included  in  each  report. 

Besides  the  massive  communications 
effort,  publicity  of  all  kinds  from  ban- 
ners and  bumper  stickers  to  newspaper 
cartoons  and  editorials  blanket  the  State. 
The  overall  campaign  has  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  Florida's  Governor,  the 
State  cabinet,  State  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernments, the  Jaycees,  the  Florida  Sher- 
iff's Association,  the  Police  Chiefs  As- 
sociation, and  dozens  of  other  civic 
groups,  clubs,  associations,  businesses, 
and  individuals. 

What  was  the  result  of  this  massive 
effort  to  cut  highway  fatalities  during 
the  two  weekends  on  which  it  has  thus 
far  been  tried? 

On  the  July  4  weekend,  the  first  time 
"Bring  "Em  Back  Alive"  was  in  opera- 
tion, Florida  had  the  lowest  death  rate 
of  any  State  in  the  Nation  of  those  which 
experienced  even  one  fatality.  While  the 
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Florida  Highway  Patrol  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience  had  predicted  17  deaths 
on  Florida's  highways  during  the  102- 
hour  holiday  only  nine  were  kUled.  This 
compares  with  13  killed  over  the  much 
shorter  72-hour  July  4  weekend  in  1966 
and  the  22  killed  during  the  1967  Me- 
morial Day  weekend. 

An  equally  Impressive,  if  grisly,  statis- 
tic testifying  to  the  success  of  BEBA  Is 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  death  rate  on 
Florida  highways  of  only  one  per  11.3 
hours  during  the  July  4th  weekend  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  one  each 
4.8  hours  throughout  1S66. 

Labor  Day  weekend,  despite  another 
BEBA  campaign  saw  the  highway  pa- 
trol's prediction  of  20  dead  on  Florida's 
highways  borne  out.  Despite  this  high 
rate  of  carnage  on  Labor  Day,  however, 
the  1966  record  of  25  killed  was  not 
equalled.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
Labor  Day  highway  patrol  prediction 
took  into  account  the  effect  of  the  new 
safety  campaign  and  that  without  the 
campaign  the  patrol's  prediction  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  higher. 

The  Florida  Conference  of  AAA  Motor 
Clubs  is  to  be  commended  for  the  time 
and  energy  it  devoted  to  cutting  Florida's 
1967  highway  fatalities  by  more  than  30 
percent  during  the  July  4  weekend  and 
20  percent  during  the  Labor  Day  week- 
end. 

Special  credit  belongs  to  the  managers 
of  the  AAA  clubs  in  Florida,  R.  J.  Pin- 
ley,  of  the  East  Florida  AAA  Division, 
Marvin  HoUoway,  of  the  Peninsula 
Motor  Club,  and  Jim  Hendry  of  th»  St. 
Petersburg  Motor  Club.  The  task  of  co- 
ordinating himdreds  of  citizens  was  most 
ably  handled  by  Keith  Leslie  of  the  East 
Florida  Division,  and  Hampton  Dunn  of 
the  Peninsula  Motor  Club. 

The  Congress  has  made  great  strides 
in  meeting  the  problems  of  highway 
safety.  We  authorized  the  new  interstate 
highway  system  which  has  greatly  In- 
creased driving  safety.  As  a  matter  of 
special  Interest  to  those  of  you  who  en- 
dorsed this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  wsis  not  one  fatality 
on  any  Interstate  route  or  urban  express- 
way In  Florida  dxiring  the  entire  Labor 
Day  weekend. 

The  Congress  more  recently  has  in- 
sisted on  higher  standards  In  safety  both 
In  highway  construction  and  in  design  of 
motor  vehicles.  When  the  full  impact  of 
these  steps  Is  felt  there  should  be  another 
sizeable  improvement  in  highway  safety. 
But  while  Congress  has  taken  aggressive 
measures  to  combat  the  tra£Qc  toll,  high- 
way safety  cannot,  per  se,  be  legislated. 
It  takes  the  cooperation  of  an  Informed 
public  and  the  public  spirit  evidenced  by 
a  program  such  as  "Bring  'Em  Back 
AUve." 

The  success  of  the  "Bring  'Em  Back 
Alive  Program"  in  Michigan  and  Florida 
makes  welcome  news  of  the  American 
Automobile  Association's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  it  Is  considering  ex- 
panding the  program  nationwide. 

I  urge  all  Members  to  have  their  varl- 
ojs  States  study  the  success  of  this  pro- 
gram In  both  my  own  State  and  In  Michi- 
gan. Perhaps  on  an  expanded  scale  In  all 
of  our  States  and  with  a  thorough  ex- 
change of  information,  we  can  take  a 


substantial  step  forward  in  the  promo- 
tion of  highway  safety. 


VETERANS  AND  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Hanley]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  has  done 
well  for  the  veterans  of  the  United  States 
through  the  passage  of  S.  16,  the  Vet- 
erans' Pension  and  Readjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1967.  In  the  tradition  of  other 
landmark  veterans'  legislation,  this 
measure  Ls  a  translation  of  our  gratitude 
to  these  men  Into  meaningful  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  our  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  relate  the  basic 
achievements  of  this  legislation,  the  bulk 
of  which  went  into  effect  on  October  1, 
1967: 

First,  it  provides  for  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  for  nonservice-connected  pen- 
sioners and  liberalizes  several  programs 
for  veterans  with  serious  health  prob- 
lems. 

Second,  it  rovmds  out  war  veteran  ben- 
efits for  those  serving  in  the  Vietnam  war 
period. 

Third,  It  increases  the  education  and 
training  allowances  for  veterans  under 
the  cold  war  bill  of  rights,  passed  in  1966, 
and  extends  several  types  of  training 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  n 
and  Korea  to  those  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  act  fulfills  President  Johnson's 
recommendations  to  Congress  delivered 
in  a  special  message  early  in  1967.  Basic- 
ally, the  President  requested:  Disability 
pay  at  wartime  rates  imder  all  circum- 
stances; pensions  for  nonservice-con- 
nected disabilities  and  deaths;  burial 
allowances;  medical  care  benefits,  such 
as  drugs  and  therapeutic  devices;  auto- 
mobile allowances  for  seriously  disabled 
veterans. 

The  Veterans'  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1967  extends  on-the-job  and 
apprentice-training  programs  to  vet- 
erans who  served  after  January  31,  1955, 
similar  to  the  programs  available  to 
World  War  n  and  Korean  veterans. 
There  was  one  change.  Under  the  World 
War  II  and  Korean  programs,  the  edu- 
cation and  training  allowances  paid  were 
geared  directly  to  the  wage  scales  of 
employers.  This  condition  caused  con- 
siderable variation  between  veterans' 
training  for  the  same  jobs  and  created  an 
Incentive  for  employers  to  pay  the  mini- 
mum, so  that  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion would  pay  a  greater  amount  for 
longer  periods  of  time. 

To  eliminate  the  problem,  the  act  sub- 
stituted a  standardized  pay  scale,  to  as- 
sure more  uniform  support  for  veterans' 
training. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  cooperative 
training  program  in  the  act  Is  patterned 
closely  after  the  college  level  cooperative 
training  program,  with  the  same  rates  of 
allowances:  $105  a  month  for  veterans 


without  dependents;  $125,  one  depend- 
ent; $145,  two  dependents. 

Along  with  the  pension  increase  for 
veterans  and  their  dependents,  brought 
about  by  the  cost-of-Uvlng  increase,  sev- 
eral other  benefits  of  the  act  stand  out: 

First.  A  new  "housebound"  rate  of  $100 
a  month.  In  lieu  of  the  basic  pension  rate, 
for  certain  veterans  under  the  old  pen- 
sion law. 

Second.  A  new  monthly  allowance  of 
$50  in  addition  to  pensions  otherwise 
payable  to  widows  of  veterans  of  all 
wars,  if  they  are  in  need  of  regiilar  aid 
and  attendance. 

Third.  Presumption  of  permanent  and 
total  disability  of  veterans  after  the  age 
of  65,  and  the  need  of  regular  aid  and 
attendance  for  pensioners  In  nursing 
homes. 

Fourth.  Increases  in  the  educational 
assistance  allowances  for  full-time 
courses  from  $100  to  $130  a  month  for 
single  veterans.  $125  to  $155  for  veterans 
with  one  dependent,  $150  to  $175  for  two 
dependents,  and  $10  a  month  for  each 
dependent  over  two. 

And.  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  this 
bill,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  re- 
examine the  structure  of  pension  pay- 
ments after  enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967,  in  order  to 
assure  adequate  and  equitable  pension 
rights  for  our  veterans.  This  Congress 
will  do  right  by  the  ex-serviceman. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at 
this  point  the  Information  sheet  printed 
by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
Pension  Pbovisions — Vetieans'  Pension  and 

Readjustment  Assistance  Act  or  1967 — 

Public  I*aw   90-77    (S.    16)    (Eepobted  » 

House   as   HM.   2068) 

Title:  To  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  order  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
pension  payable  to  certain  veterans  and  their 
widows,  to  provide  additional  readjustment 
assistance  for  veterans  of  service  after  Janu- 
ary 31,  1955,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MoNTOTA,  for  himself  amd  others.  In- 
troduced S.  16,  January  11,  1967.  Referred  to 
Senate  (Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  DoRN.  Introduced  HM.  2068  (by  re- 
quest), January  12,  1967.  Referred  to  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Analysis :  Provides  an  average  over -all  oost- 
of-Uvlng  rate  Increase  of  6.4  pwcent  for  aU 
veterans,  their  widows  and  children,  receiv- 
ing pension  under  Public  Law  86-211,  as 
amended,  and  a  substantially  greater  in- 
crease for  widows  and  widows  with  children 
In  the  lowest  Income  categories  (approxi- 
mately 8V^  percent) .  Amounts  of  Increase  are 
outlined  in  the  charts  which  appear  below. 
Old  rates  are  printed  in  italics  and  enclosed 
In  brackets  [],  and  new  rates  are  printed  in 
roman. 


VCTERAN,  NO  DEPENDENTS  >  > 

Annual  Income  other  than  pension 

More  than— 

Bat  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  ponskn 

$600 

1.200 

seoo 

1,200 
1,800 

(104  UOO 

79       7S 

4S     ti 

<  Pension  reduced  to  $30  after  second  full  month  of 
bovpltslitstion  or  domlciliarj-  care  by  the  VA. 

'  Applicable  rate  tnciessed  by  ^100  per  month  for 
vetoxftn<  who  arc  patients  in  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless 
or  blind  a«  to  require  the  repi'.ar  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  penon,  or  by  HO  \$Si]  when  veteran  is  perma- 
nently housebound  because  of  irvere  physical  disability. 
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VETERAN.  WITH  DEPENDENTS  ' 


Annual  Income  other  than  peniion 

Monthly  peniion 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Veteran  and  one 
dependent 

Veteran  and  two 
dependents 

Veteran  and  three 
or  more  dependents 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$100 
84 
SO 

tm 

90 

$114  turn 

84      80 
50       ^ 

$119  $IIS\ 
84       80 
50       iS 

■  Applicable  rate  Increased  by  $100  per  month  for  veterans  who  are  patients  In  nursing  homes  or  so  helpless  or  blind 
as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person,  or  by  $40  [tSS]  when  veteran  is  permanently  house- 
bound biecause  of  severe  physical  disability. 


WIDOW,  NO  CHILD  • 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

$800 

1.300 

$600 

1.200 
1,800 

$70  $ei 
51     iS 

28    rr 

'  PaymKit  to  widow  increased  by  $S0  a  month  when 
she  is  so  disabled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  in  a  nursing  home. 


WIDOW,  ONiJ  CHILD  «» 


Annual  income  other  than  pension 

More  than— 

But  equal  to  or 
less  than— 

Monthly  pension 

$1,000 
2,000 

$1,000 
2,000 
3,000 

$8«  $ao\ 
07    e^ 

45     iS 

■  Plus  $16  [$1S]  for  each  additional  chUd. 

'  Payment  to  widow  increased  by  $50  a  month  when 
she  is  so  disabled  as  to  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  or  is  a  patient  In  a  nursing 
home. 

NO  WIDOW,  ONE  OR  MORE  CHILDREN 


Annua]  Income  equal  to 
or  less  than  (earned  in- 
come excluded) — 

Monthly  pension 

$1,800 

$40  ltS8\  for  one  chUd 
and  $16  [ttS]  for  each 
additional  chUd. 

Pension  Increases  for  Veterans  and  Widows 
of  Spanish- American  War  and  Prior  Wars: 
Widows  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  Civil 
War  and  Indian  Wars  who  have  been  receiv- 
ing a  pension  of  $65  a  month  will  receive  a 
basic  pension  payment  of  (70  a  month  and 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  an  additional  $50  a 
month  if  a  patient  In  a  nursing  home  or  If  in 
need  of  the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of 
another  person. 

Directs  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs to  pay  aid  and  attendance  veteran  pen- 
sioners of  Spanish-American  War  and  Indian 
Wars  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-211, 
as  amended,  where  it  would  result  In  their 
receiving  a  higher  pension  payment.  These 
veterans  if  they  have  not  elected  to  receive 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  80-211,  have 
received  $135.45  monthly,  but  may  now  be 
eligible  to  receive  as  much  as  (209. 

Special  Provisions  for  Veterans  and  Widows 
with  Severe  Disabilities:  Veterans  who  con- 
tinue to  receive  pension  payments  under  laws 
effective  on  or  before  June  30,  1960,  because 
of  failure  to  elect  to  receive  pension  under 
laws  effective  after  that  date,  and  who  are 
housebound  because  of  the  severity  of  their 
disabilities  but  unable  to  qualify  for  the  aid 
and  attendance  allowance,  will  receive  pen- 
sion In  the  amount  of  $100  a  month.  These 
veterans  have  received  $78.76  a  month  if  on 
the  pension  rolls  10  or  moT«  yeara  or  U  66 


years  of  age  or  older,  or  $66.15  If  under  age  66 
or  on  pension  rolls  less  than  10  years. 

Widows  of  veterans  of  all  tears  will  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  a  monthly  allowance  of  $50,  in 
addition  to  pension  otherwise  payable,  if  a 
patient  in  a  nursing  home  or  if  in  need  of  the 
regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another  person. 

Veterans  of  all  wars,  previously  eligible  to 
receive  aid  and  attendance  allowance  only 
upon  a  showing  that  they  were  helpless  or 
blind  or  so  near  helpless  or  blind  as  to  re- 
quire the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  an- 
other person,  will  be  presumed  to  be  in  need 
of  regular  aid  and  attendance  if  a  patient 
in  a  nursing  home.  This  presumption  also 
applies  to  widows  in  determining  their  eli- 
gibility to  receive  their  aid  and  attendance 
allowance. 

Veterans  who  have  attained  the  age  of  65 
years  will  be  presumed  to  be  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  Removes  10-percent  dis- 
ability requirement  at  that  age. 

The  special  allowance  paid  in  addition  to 
pension  otherwise  payable  to  veterans  who 
are  housebound  because  of  the  severity  of 
their  disabilities  and  who  are  receiving  pen- 
sion payment  under  provisions  of  law  effec- 
tive on  and  after  July  1,  1960  (Public  Law 
86-211,  as  amended)  Is  increased  from  (35 
to  $40  a  month. 

Permits  the  furnishing  of  therapeutic  or 
rehabilitative  devices,  medical  equipment 
and  supplies,  when  medically  indicated,  to 
veterans  receiving  pension  based  on  the  need 
for  regular  aid  and  attendance.  Requires  fur- 
nishing of  drugs  and  medication  to  aid  and 
attendance  pensions  receiving  payments  of 
pension  under  provisions  of  law  in  effect  on 
or  before  June  30,  1960. 

Miscellaneous  Pension  Provisions :  A  widow 
or  wife  of  a  deceased  veteran  will  be  per- 
mitted to  exclude  amounts  paid  for  the  last 
illness  and  burial  of  a  child  of  the  veteran, 
when  computing  annual  Income  for  pension 
purposes.  A  widow  will  be  permitted  to  ex- 
clude exp>enses  of  the  veteran's  last  illness 
which  she  paid  prior  to  his  death. 

Liberalizes  marriage  requirements  for  a 
widow  of  a  veteran  to  receive  pension.  Pres- 
ent law  requires  that  the  widow  be  married 
to  the  veteran  prior  to  certain  specified 
dates  applicable  to  each  war  period;  or  for  6 
or  more  years;  or  for  any  period  of  time  if 
a  child  was  bom  of  the  marriage.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  5-year  re- 
quirement to  1  year,  and  would  clarify  the 
provision  relative  to  a  child  bom  to  the 
parties  to  the  marriage. 

Effective  Date:  October  1,  1967,  except  pro- 
vision related  to  drugs,  which  is  effective 
August  31,  1967. 

LECISLATTVK    HISTOBT 

Senate  Report  No.  7  accompanying  S.  16 
(Committee  on  Finance),  January  31,  1967. 

Hotise  Report  No.  130  accompanying  H  R. 
2068  (Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs), 
March  15,  1967. 

Conference  Report:  House  Report  No.  564 
on  S.  16,  August  14,  1967.  (Conferees  met 
July  18  and  27,  and  August  10,  1967.) 

Congressional  Record.  Vol.  113  (1967) 
(8.  16): 

February  7:  Considered  and  passed  Senate. 

March  20:  Considered  and  passed  Hoiise. 


amended.  In  lieu  of  KM.  2068,  Roll  Call  No. 
40,  yeas  359 — nays  0. 

June  1:  Reconsidered  and  passed  Senate, 
amended,  conference  requested. 

August  17:  House  adopted  Conference  Re- 
port, yeas  404 — nays  0. 

August  23 :  Senate  adopted  Conference  Re- 
port, yeas  88 — nays  0. 

Approved:  August  31,  1967. 


MONETARY  MOCKERY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring  1  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
weeks  have  seen  numerous  articles  writ- 
ten on  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  following  article  by  that  out- 
standing columnist,  Henry  Hazlitt,  who 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  hits  the  nail  right 
on  the  head. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues,  and  to 
all  readers  of  the  Record,  the  following 
article : 

Monetary  Mockeky 

( By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

The  devaluation  of  the  British  pound  from 
$2.80  to  $2.40  Is  not  only  another  declaration 
of  the  bankruptcy  by  Oreat  Britain;  it  U 
another  revelation  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
international  money  system  concocted  at 
Bretton  Woods,  N.H..  in  1944. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  the  sponsors 
of  that  system  was  that  it  would  promote  in- 
ternational trade  and  domestic  prosperity  by 
stabilizing  the  values  of  national  currencies 
and  maintaining  fixed  and  dependable  ex- 
change ratios  between  them.  All  that  was 
necessary,  they  blandly  explained,  was  to 
make  one  key  currency — the  American  dol- 
lar— directly  convertible  Into  gold.  All  the 
others  could  simply  be  tied  to  each  other  by 
being  tied  to  the  dollar.  Then  every  currency 
would  support  all  the  others,  and  everything 
would  be  Just  dandy. 

What  has  been  the  result?  the  British 
pound,  which  already  had  been  devalued 
from  $4.86  to  $4.03  when  it  entered  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  was  devalued 
again,  in  September  1949,  from  $4.03  to  (2.80. 
Th»t  action,  touched  off  25  more  devaluations 
of  other  currencies  within  a  single  week. 

Since  the  fund  opened  for  business,  in 
fact,  there  is  hardly  one  of  Its  hundred  or 
more  member  currencies,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dollar,  that  has  not  been 
devalued  at  least  once.  Even  before  Nov. 
18  every  currency,  without  exception,  bought 
less  than  It  did  when  the  fund  started.  The 
new  devaluation  of  the  pound  to  (2.40  has 
already  touched  off  a  series  of  more  devalua- 
tion of  other  currencies.  Not  until  at  least 
several  months  from  now  will  we  know  how 
seriously  the  world  monetary  edifice  has 
been  shaken. 

And  yet  throughout  the  last  20  years  we 
have  been  hearing  and  reading  from  official 
sources  nothing  but  endlessly  repeated  state- 
ments about  how  "successfully"  the  fund 
ssytem  has  been  functioning.  Only  this  fall 
the  fund  members  triumphantly  announced 
a  new  gimmick,  "special  drawing  rights"  to 
make  the  system  still  more  successful.  These 
special  drawing  rights  are  nothing  more  than 
a  new  form  of  paper  money  or  paper  credit 
designed  to  make  possible  a  further  uniform 
international  Inflation  and  monetary  de- 
preciation that  wUI  not  show  up  in  the 
quoted  exchange  values  of  individual  cur- 
rencies. 
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At  least  an  open  devaluation  of  an  in- 
dividual currency,  like  that  of  the  pound 
to  $2.40,  let  us  see  Just  who  Is  being  swindled 
and  by  how  much.  The  first  losers  are  the 
central  banks,  private  banks  and  firms  and 
Individuals  all  over  the  world  who  trusted 
the  British  government's  solemn  pledges  that 
the  pound  would  not  again  be  devalued. 

Maybe  some  of  the  "new  economists" 
(though  I  doubt  it)  will  at  last  begin  ask- 
ing themselves  whether  the  international 
gold  standard  may  have  had  some  advantages 
that  they  could  have  overlooked. 

Another  bankruptcy  that  the  new  de- 
valuation emphasizes  is  the  welfare  state. 
Prime  Minister  Harold  Wilson  fatuously 
blames  "the  speculators,"  but  the  real  cause 
of  the  pound's  new  downfall  Is  the  attempt 
of  Britain  to  live  beyond  its  means — the 
cradle-to-grave  security,  the  deficits  of  the 
socialized  industries,  all  financed  by  budget 
deficits  and  the  printing  of  more  money. 


ANTICRIME      BILL      IS     URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ap- 
palled by  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  act 
aflarmatively  on  House-passed  legisla- 
tion (H.R.  5037)  that  seeks  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  an  important  new 
weapon  in  its  fight  to  halt  the  spread  of 
crime  in  our  cities  and  to  curb  lawless- 
ness in  our  streets. 

With  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress nearing  adjournment,  the  bill  re- 
mains buried  and  forgotten  in  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee. 

This  is  no  way  to  fight  crime. 

Unless  this  measure  is  passed,  we  can- 
not hope  to  mount  an  effective  counter- 
attack against  the  burglars  and  rapists, 
the  muggers,  and  thugs  who  infest  our 
cities  and  plague  the  Innocent. 

Decent,  law-abiding  citizens  deserve 
better  than  the  fear  and  terror  that  now 
haunt  them,  not  only  in  the  darkness  of 
night  but  in  bright  daylight  as  well. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  worked  long  and  hard  and 
conscientiously  to  help  write  a  bill  that 
would  set  in  motion  the  machinery  to 
lift  the  curtain  of  fear  and  staunp  out 
the  growth  of  crime. 

That  biU,  origlnaUy  titled  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act  and  now 
renamed  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act,  regret- 
tably underwent  considerable  sunend- 
ment  before  passing  the  House.  It  was 
a  sounder,  better  bill  as  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  original  provisions  can  be 
restored  before  final  enactment. 

Even  in  the  amended  version,  however, 
the  bill  continues  to  preserve  the  basic 
elements  of  President  Johnson's  anti- 
crime  proposals  by  authorizing  Federal 
funds  to  help  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties improve,  upgrade,  and  modernize 
their  law-enforcement  efforts. 

Statistics  confirm  that  crime  is  on  the 
Incresise. 


Fear  among  the  Innocent  Is  on  the 
rise. 

The  situation  is  serious  and  alarming. 
In  some  areas,  crime  has  already  reached 
the  crisis  level. 

The  need  for  meaningful  counter- 
measures  is  urgent. 

Law-abiding  citizens  must  be  given 
better  protection.  New  methods  of  fight- 
ing the  criminal  and  bringing  him  to  jus- 
tice must  be  investigated  and  perfected. 
Innovation  must  be  encouraged.  Profes- 
sionalism among  police  must  be  en- 
hanced. 

And  these  goals  are  the  targets  at 
which  the  House-passed  bill  takes  aim. 

This  vital  legislation  should  be  the 
Senate's  first  order  of  business  in  the 
next  session.  Delay  is  on  the  side  of  those 
who  break  the  law.  Inaction  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  criminal.  The  public  in- 
terest demands  passage. 


NEWARK  NEWS  PRAISES  CYRUS 
VANCE  AND  THE  PRESIDENT  FOR 
CYPRUS  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newark 
Evening  News  of  November  30  in  an 
excellent  editorial  described  the  recent 
U.S.  mediation  efforts  over  Cyprus  as  a 
"success." 

Indeed,  they  were. 

The  News  points  out  that — 

The  settlement  is  especially  welcome  to  the 
United  States  because  it  is  a  partner  with 
both  nations  in  NATO. 

Neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Vance 
"took  sides"  in  the  dispute.  Our  efforts 
were  those  of  the  friendly  broker  who  is 
an  ally  of  both  Greece  and  Turkey.  Our 
aim  was  peace  and  friendship.  And.  hope- 
fully, we  have  achieved  that  aim. 

This  is  not  the  first  international  dis- 
pute in  recent  months  which  has  seen 
the  United  States  help  prevent  enlarge- 
ment of  international  conflict. 

Last  summer.  U.S.  presence  and  diplo- 
macy helped  to  keep  limited  the  conflict 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab  States. 

In  my  opinion,  in  our  debates  and  dis- 
cussion, we  do  not  give  enough  credit  for 
our  diplomatic  successes,  because  Viet- 
nam too  often  dominates  our  thinking. 

Mr.  Vance  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  Congress.  And  President  John- 
son deserves  our  praise  for  having  se- 
lected such  an  excellent  emissary  of 
peace  for  a  very  touchy  and  delicate 
problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  In 
the  Record  the  Newark  News  editorial 
entitled  "Cyprus  Peace." 

CTPRtrs  Peace 

Success  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  special 
U.S.  envoy  Cyrus  Vance  and  others  engaged 
in  mediating  the  dispute  over  Cyprus  which 
threatened  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
The  settlement  is  especlaUy  welcome  to  the 
United  States  because  it  is  a  partner  with 
both  nations  in  NATO. 


Complexities  of  the  dispute,  whose  origins 
date  back  four  centuries,  cannot  be  mini- 
mized. The  ethnic,  religious  and  cultural 
rivalries  which  have  troubled  Greece  and 
Turkey  are  intensified  In  the  harsh  confines 
of  Cypnis,  an  island  less  than  half  the  size 
of  New  Jersey. 

Greece  and  the  Greek  Cypriote  would  like 
to  clear  the  Island  of  Turkish  Cypriots  and 
effect  some  sort  of  union,  or  enosls.  The 
Turkish  Cypriots,  numbering  about  20  per 
cent  of  the  island's  560,000  inhabitants, 
cherish  their  natural  birthright  and  not  only 
want  to  remain  on  the  island  but  insist  upon 
guarantees  affecting  their  religion,  political 
representation  and  voice  In  the  administra- 
tion of  Justice. 

These  Just  desires  have  been  embodied  in 
a  Constitution  promulgated  after  the  island 
became  Independent  In  1960.  More,  they  are 
backed  by  the  force  Turkey  Is  able  to  exert 
In  behalf  of  the  Turkish  Cypriots. 

By  its  willingness  to  pull  its  troops  and 
excess  guardsmen  out  of  Cyprus,  Greece  has 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  compromise.  To 
do  otherwise,  in  the  light  of  Its  current  do- 
mestic difBculties,  would  have  been  to  court 
disaster. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  Vance's  peacemaking  mis- 
sion has  been  both  delicate  and  difficult.  He 
has  acquitted  himself  well  in  performing  an 
Important  service  at  this  strategic  gateway 
to  the  Mediterranean. 


WAR  PROFITEERING  AND 
RENEGOTIATION 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentlanan 
frc«n  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
scheduled  last  Friday  to  appear  before 
the  Economy  in  Government  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Senator  William  E.  Proxmire,  chair- 
man of  that  sulKJommittee  and  that 
committee,  graciously  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  last  day  of 
hearings  scheduled  for  this  session,  since 
my  views  on  war  profiteering  and  the 
Renegotiation  Board  had  been  injected 
into  the  hearings  during  the  preceding 
week.  However.  I  had  made  a  prior  com- 
mitment in  Texas,  if  the  House  were 
not  in  session  Friday.  This  turned  out 
to  be  the  case  and  I  flew  to  Texas  as  I 
promised,  but  with  deep  regrets  that  I 
could  not  testier  in  person  before  the 
Proxmire  subcommittee. 

But  I  did  submit  a  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  because  of  my  belief  that 
the  work  of  the  Renegotiation  Board  in 
preventing  war  profiteering  should  be  of 
vital  interest  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  have  requested  permission 
to  include  my  testimony  at  this  pomt.  I 
also  have  requested  permission  to  in- 
clude an  article  by  Jack  Anderson  en- 
titled "How  Uncle  Sam  Is  Cheated:  The 
Multi-Billion-Dollar  Giveaway,"  which 
appeared  in  Parade  magazine  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  1967.  This  article  extensively 
quotes  Senator  Proxmire  and  R^re- 
sentative  Martha  W.  Griffiths.  I  be- 
lieve their  statements  about  the  great 
machinery  giveaway  are  of  interest  to 
all  my  colleagues. 
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Statzkent  or  U.S.  Reprksentativx  Hxkbt  B. 
Oqnzalxz,  Democrat,  or  Texas,  Betork 
the  subcommrrtee  ok  monopoly  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  December  8, 
1967. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  consider  It  a  high  honor  and 
a  rare  privilege  to  appear  before  you  today. 
Your  Investigations  into  defense  procure- 
ment pracUcee  are  of  the  highest  Impor- 
tance, and  I  wish  to  lend  my  small  voice  in 
commendation.  I  should  add  that  I  am  very 
grateful  to  be  addressing  such  a  distin- 
guished body  of  legislators  in  the  first  com- 
mittee forum  accorded  me  relative  to  my 
Interest  In  the  activities  of  the  Renegotiation 
Board  and  my  concern  about  the  unreason- 
ably restricted  role  It  now  plays  in  returning 
excessive  profits  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  was  entirely  through  happenstance  that 
I  first  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board.  This  was  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  when  Mr.  Farris  Bryant,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  appeared 
before  the  committee  I  served  on.  Banking 
and  Currency.  Although  the  topic  was  stock- 
piling, I  was  Interested  In  figures  that  prime 
defense  contract  awards  were  approaching  a 
magnitude  higher  than  the  Korean  War  peak. 
I  asked  about  possible  dislocations  in  the 
economy  and  whether  special  controls  were 
being  contemplated.  I  was  not  answered  di- 
rectly, but  in  the  exchange  the  name  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  was  mentioned. 

At  the  time  I  knew  nothing  about  the 
Board.  I  have  been  pained  to  discover  that 
the  same  Is  true  with  most  of  my  colleagues. 
But  the  more  I  learned,  the  more  hearty 
becajne  my  supp>ort  of  the  Board,  and  the 
more  strongly  I  have  urged  that  It  be 
Btrengthened.  I  Introduced  a  bill,  HJl.  6792, 
which  would  return  the  Renegotiation  Board 
to  Its  Korean  War  effectiveness.  I  have  re- 
quested hearings  on  my  bill.  I  have  made  12 
exhortations  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
covering  19  pages.  I  have  written  to  the  Presi- 
dent several  times.  And  often,  I  confess,  I 
have  gotten  the  Impression  that  mine  was 
a  lone  voice  crying  In  the  wilderness.  So  I  am 
▼ery  pleased  to  have  such  a  distinguished 
audience  this  morning. 

I  have  also  authored  an  article  for  the 
Atigust  1967  issue  of  The  Progressive  maga- 
Eine  entitled  "The  War  Profiteers."  In  the 
November  28  hearings  of  this  subcommittee, 
a  distinguished  member.  Congressman  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld  questioned  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics, Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morris,  about  my  article. 
Since  my  views  in  this  article  were  Injected 
Into  your  hearings  and  my  conclusions  chal- 
lenged, I  requested  the  opportunity  to  reply. 
I  am  grateful  to  Chairman  Proxmire  for 
graciously  scheduling  my  appearance. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  asked  Mr.  Morris  whether 
my  charges  that  war  profiteering  Is  Increas- 
ing were  correct.  Mr.  Morris  replied:  "1  know 
of  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support  those 
statements." 

I  cannot  come  before  this  subcommittee 
with  figures  and  statistics  proving  that  the 
volimae  of  war  profiteering  Is  Increasing  by 
this  or  that  amount,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Morris  can  prove  that  it  Is  not  Increasing. 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  complex:  there  la 
simply  no  comprehensive  scrutiny  of  war 
profiteering.  The  Department  of  Defense  cer- 
tainly does  not  keep  track — It  took  them  five 
years  to  order  audits  of  cost  estimates  In 
order  to  better  comply  with  the  Truth  In 
Negotiations  Act.  The  General  Accoimtlng 
OflBce  Is  not  Interested  In  the  profits  a  con- 
tractor may  realize  except  as  resulting  from 
unreasonable  cost  and  pricing  data  at  the 
time  the  original  contract  la  negotiated.  And 
the  Renegotiation  Board  does  not  have  pur- 
view over  enough  of  the  defense  spending. 
With  Its  present  list  of  exemptions,  and  with 
its  present  minimum  floor,  I  estimate  that 
the  Renegotiation  Board  annually  misses  at 
least  $6  billion  In  government  contracts  and 


misses  about  7,600  contractors.  And  also, 
while  the  preponderant  majority  of  the  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors  the  Board  re- 
▼lewB  are  defense-related,  the  Board  also 
reviews  contracts  with  NASA.  AEC,  PAA,  OSA 
and  the  Maritime  Administration.  There- 
fore, Its  experience  cannot  be  considered 
solely  defense  contracts. 

The  fact  that  there  are  such  gaps  In  Con- 
gressional or  quasi-Judicial  scrutiny  of  war 
profiteering  is  precisely  the  matter  which 
causes  me  concern. 

Despite  the  absence  of  statistics,  I  am 
confident  there  Is  a  clear  Inference  that  war 
profiteering  is  Increasing.  I  do  not  retract 
one  iota  from  my  statentent  that  "the  facts 
make  it  clear  that  profiteering  Is  taking  place 
on  a  considerable  scale"  and  that  "there  Is 
evidence  It  Is  on  the  upswing."  I  say  this 
because  the  volume  of  defense  contracts  has 
risen  sharply  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War. 
This  year  we  are  spending  more  in  Vietnam, 
both  In  dollars  and  In  percentage  of  total 
V.S.  spending,  than  we  did  In  the  peak  year 
of  Korea,  which  was  1953.  Specifically,  Viet- 
nam is  costing  $26  billion  now,  contrasted  to 
$10  billion  for  Korea  in  1953.  I  say  profiteer- 
ing Is  on  the  upswing  because  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  been 
cut  back  by  Congress  over  the  years.  The 
successive  exemptions  to  renegotiation  allow 
more  and  more  profiteering  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  number  of  contracts  and  the  num- 
ber of  contractors  within  the  Board's  Juris- 
diction have  declined.  For  example.  In  1952 
the  Board  reviewed  the  profits  of  13,104 
companies:  but  in  1966  the  number  of  com- 
panies had  dropped  to  3,387,  a  cut  of  necu'ly 
73  percent.  And  secondly,  these  exemptions 
increase  profiteering  because  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  Board  has  vanished  In  those 
areas. 

Like  the  policeman  of  the  beat,  the  Board 
casts  a  long  shadow.  To  Illustrate,  in  1966 
the  Board  made  determinations  of  $24.5  mil- 
lion In  excessive  profits,  but  corresponding 
to  this  figure  was  an  additional  $23.2  million 
in  voluntary  refunds  by  the  contractors  which 
were  reported  to  the  Board.  I  suspect  that 
the  effect  of  the  Board  is  like  an  Iceberg — 
a  good  deal  of  Its  weight  Is  below  the  sur- 
face. 

Also,  despite  the  direct  denial  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ris, I  stand  squarely  behind  my  statement 
that  the  "annual  reports  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board  reveal  that  profiteering  Is  going 
on  now.  Is  Increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
Increase  unless  something  more  realistic  Is 
done  to  stop  It."  Mr.  Morris  said,  "The  Re- 
negotiation Board  reports  of  past  years  cer- 
tainly do  not  bear  It  out." 

I  disagree :  The  Board's  reports  certainly  do. 
The  fact  that  the  Board  In  Its  latest  report 
could  point  to  Its  recovery  of  $47.7  million  in 
excessive  profits  determinations  or  volun- 
tary refunds  certainly  does  confirm  my  state- 
ment that  war  profiteering  Is  going  on  now. 
If  I  might  be  excused  In  appropriating  the 
same  argument  used  by  Mr.  Morris,  I  would 
say  that  I  know  of  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
support  the  contention  that  war  profiteering 
has  somehow  ceased. 

Further,  the  following  table  of  Renegotia- 
tion Board  determinations  of  excessive  profits 
from  1962  to  1966  certainly  does  confirm  my 
statement    that    profiteering    is    Increasing: 

Excessive  profits 
Fiscal  year: 

1962    $7,840,000 

1963 10.070,000 

1964    24,160,000 

1965 16.  150,  000 

1966    24,510.000 

And  finally,  the  fact  that  the  first  rash  of 
contracts  awarded  during  the  upswing  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  buildup  are  now  coming  be- 
fore the  Board  does  Indicate  the  validity  of 
my  statement  that  profiteering  will  continue 
to  increase. 

While  I  am  on  the  Renegotiation  Board's 


latest  report,  I  might  mention  that  the  Board 
recovered  this  $47.7  million  in  excesstve 
profits  with  a  total  of  178  employees.  This 
amount  of  profiteering  Is  even  more  amazing 
to  me  when  I  consider  all  the  contractow 
and  their  contracts  now  exempt  from  renego- 
tiation. Though  not  entirely  fair,  it  Is  never- 
theless suggestive  to  contrast  these  178  em- 
ployees of  the  Renegotiation  Board  with  the 
25,000  "procurement  professional  people" 
that  Mr.  Morris  said  work  for  him.  Tou  might 
also  be  Interested  in  my  calculation  that  for 
every  $1  spent  on  the  Renegotiation,  the 
Board  has  recovered  for  the  American  tax- 
payer about  $18  In  excessive  profits. 

Perhaps  Assistant  Secretary  Morris  object* 
to  my  use  of  the  term  "war  Profiteering."  i 
contend  there  Is  a  war  going  on.  I  contend 
excessive  profits  are  being  made  on  defense 
contracts.  I  contend,  therefore,  that  war 
profiteering  exists.  I  refuse  to  mince  words. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  engaging  in  the  in- 
voluntary procurement  of  men  for  Vietnam 
through  the  draft — at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  nearly  half  a  million  American  troopt 
in  Vietnam  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  for  their  country — at  a  time 
when  nearly  200  of  our  boys  are  dying  each 
week,  I  say  It  is  unconscionable  that  even 
one  contractor  should  be  allowed  to  make  a 
killing  on  a  defense  contract. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Morris  on  whether  war 
profiteering  exists  amazes  me.  He  tries  to 
have  his  ccke  and  eat  it.  too.  For  one  thing, 
he  said  he  knows  of  "no  evidence"  to  sup- 
port my  statements  there  Is  war  profiteering, 
and  yet  he  admits  there  "may  be  ...  in- 
dividual cases."  But  my  credence  Is  taxed  to 
the  utmost  by  his  statement  that  "we  have 
no  valid  information"  of  overcharging  ex- 
cept that  disclosed  by  Congressman  Pike. 
"Nor,"  Mr.  Morris  states,  "has  GAO  brought 
any  to  oiir  attention  that  I  am  aware  of." 

Surely  Mr.  Morris  Is  not  unaware  of  the 
charges  of  excess  profits  against  Colt's  on  the 
M-16?  Surely  Mr.  Morris  Is  not  unaware  of 
the  ten  examples  of  questionable  profits 
picked  out  by  Senator  Young  from  among 
"private  letters"  of  the  GAO  to  his  Depart- 
ment? Surely  Mr.  Morris  Is  not  also  unaware 
of  the  questionable  practices  by  the  com- 
panies picked  at  random  by  Congressman 
Charles  Whalen  from  among  the  "private  let- 
ters" of  GAO  to  DOD?  Surely  Mr.  Morris  U  P 
not  unaware  of  the  222  out  of  242  contracts 
which  the  Comptroller  General  stated  before 
this  subcommittee  lacked  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  cost  or  pricing  data  submitted  by 
contractors?  Surely  Mr.  Morris  is  not  un-  k 
aware  of  the  33  out  of  101  cas«  of  overpric- 
ing that  the  Assistant  Comptroller  General 
spoke  of  before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Procurement? 

Surely  Mr.  Morris  U  not  unaware  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  recent  report  to  Con- 
gress charging  improper  use  of  Government- 
owned  Industrial  plant  equipment?  In  this 
connection,  surely  Mr.  Morris  is  not  unaware 
of  the  situation  described  by  Jack  Anderson 
In  last  week's  Parade  magazine  under  the 
title  "How  Uncle  Sam  is  Cheated :  The  Multl- 
Bllllon  Dollar  Machinery  Giveaway."? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  Attachment  Number  1  of  my  remarks. 
which  contains  a  short  bibliography  of  recent 
charges  of  what  I  call  profiteering,  as  com- 
piled by  my  staff.  Clearly,  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  the  contractors  must  be  heard 
In  the  full  on  these  charges.  But  how  any- 
one can  imply  that  the  GAO  and  the  Con- 
gress has  not  brought  to  light  serious  indict- 
ments of  war  profiteering  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

If  not  already  a  part  of  the  record  of  this 
subcommittee's  hearings,  I  would  like  per- 
mission to  include  the  Parade  magazine  story 
after  my  remarks.  It  Is  a  very  reveaUng 
article,  and  It  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  efforts  of  Chairman  Proxmire  and  Mrs. 
Griflaths  of  this  subconamlttee  In  behalf  of 
the  national  Interest. 
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You  may  have  noticed  that  the  examples 
of  defense  overcharging  as  listed  In  my  at- 
tached bibUography  were  disclosed  by  per- 
sons interested  in  procurement  practices. 
They  are  Important  to  me  because  they  con- 
Ann  my  conviction  that  If  profiteering  did 
not  exist  In  this  war,  It  would  be  the  first  time 
In  our  history.  But  I  have  not  brought  here 
similar,  current  examples  from  the  renegotia- 
tion process.  This  is  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
Renegotiation  Act  Itself.  The  Board  does  not 
deal  In  current  contract  awards.  It  does  not 
review  contracts  until  several  years  after  they 
are  negotiated.  And  the  renegotiation  proc- 
ess is  not  constituted  on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract basis,  but  lumps  all  renegotiable  busi- 
ness of  one  firm  together. 

Another  reason  the  Renegotiation  Board 
does  not  make  news  Is  because  the  records 
submitted  to  them  are  held  In  strict  con- 
fidence. This  is  because  the  records  required 
by  the  Board  are  based  on  a  contractor's  In- 
come tax  records,  and  are  covered  by  the 
same  nondisclosure  laws  as  Income  tax  re- 
turns. Not  unless  a  contractor  appeals  an 
excessive  profits  determination  to  the  Tax 
Court  do  the  detaUs  of  his  case  become  pub- 
lic. And  since  more  than  90%  of  the  Board's 
determinations  of  excessive  profits  are 
agreed  to  by  the  contractor,  few  cases  are 
disclosed.  Those  cases  that  do  reach  the  Tax 
Court  are  older  still. 

I  realize  my  presentation  so  far  has  not 
been  a  model  of  orderliness.  I  hope  I  can 
be  excused  for  my  Interest  in  demonstrating 
that  my  facts  on  the  Renegotiation  Board 
and  my  charges  of  war  profiteering  were 
based  on  all  the  evidence  I  could  locate.  I 
know  that  the  Renegotiation  Board  is  not 
the  first  order  of  Interest  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  I  appreciate  your  patience.  This  Is 
not  the  place  to  go  into  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  my  bin  to  strengthen  the  Board, 
although  I  wotUd  like  to  repeat  that  It  would 
bring  at  least  $6  billion  more  renegotiatlble 
business  under  the  Board's  scrutiny,  and 
cover  about  7,600  more  defense  government 
contractors.  However,  I  believe  it  would  be 
of  some  value  to  this  subcommittee  If  I  brief- 
ly compared  my  understanding  of  the  re- 
negotiation process  with  the  Truth-In- 
Negotlations  procedures. 

I  firmly  believe  there  Is  no  substitute  for 
sound,  tight  procurement  practices  In  the 
government.  I  heartily  endorse  the  investiga- 
tions by  this  subcommittee  Into  defense 
contracts.  But  I  suggest  that  there  Is  another 
way  to  help  halt  war  profiteering  than  by 
fully  implementing  the  Truth-In-Negotla- 
tlons  Act.  I  wish  to  suggest  here  that  the 
statutory  renegotiation  process,  developed 
diu-ing  World  War  II  and  practiced  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board,  is  an  essential  compli- 
ment to  the  audit  process  of  Truth-In- 
Negotlations. 

I  am  also  in  agreement  with  the  opinion 
advanced  by  Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover  this 
year  during  the  House  Appropriations  head- 
ings of  DOD  that  "the  Government  cannot 
rely  on  the  Renegotiation  Board  to  Insure 
fair  prices  for  defense  equipment.  The  Board 
is  not  adequate  for  this  purpose." 

"First  of  all."  Admiral  Rlckover  said,  "un- 
der renegotiation  profits  are  averaged  overall 
defense  work  so  that  high  profits  on  individ- 
ual contracts  tend  to  have  only  slight  effect 
on  overall  profit  levels."  This  Is  correct,  but 
I  will  argue  later  that  there  are  advantages 
In  this  overall  view. 

He  said,  "Second,  much  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  is  exempt  from  renegotia- 
tion." Hence  the  need  for  my  bill,  BM.  6792. 

He  said,  "But  most  Important,  the  Board 
cannot  really  determine  how  much  profit  a 
supplier  makes  since,  as  I  have  said  before, 
there  are  no  real  accounting  standards  which 
Industry  must  follow  In  accounting  for  work 
under  Government  contracts."  Here,  I  defer 
to  the  Admiral. 

My  knowledge  of  the  DOD  procurement 
process  la  not  extensive  but  I  do-  see  several 


difBculties  in  present  DOD  practices  which 
the  Renegotiation  Board  can  partially  com- 
pensate for. 

First,  It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  procxire- 
ment  process  Is  not  weighted  as  It  should 
be,  in  favor  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Ad- 
miral Rlckover  said,  "I  think  the  Defense 
Department  Is  Infiuenced  too  much  by 
people  who  have  an  Industry  view  point." 
An  article  In  the  National  Observer  for  No- 
vember 6,  1967  and  an  AP  wirestory  which 
appeared  about  October  16,  1967  both  point- 
ed to  disturbing  connections  between  de- 
fense procurement  officers  and  the  "mili- 
tary-Industrial complex."  I  do  not  believe 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  be  expected 
to  adequately  police  Its  own  procurement 
work.  It  took  five  years  and  heavy  prodding 
from  Congress  before  DOD  this  year  Issued 
regulations  implementing  the  audit  provi- 
sions of  the  Truth-in-Negotlations  Act.  It 
can  be  documented  that  the  history  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  complying  with  its 
own  regulations  Is  not  a  glorious  one.  I  be- 
lieve Senator  Proxmire  and  Congressman 
Mlnshall  are  correct  In  continuing  to  push 
for  their  legislation  to  strengthen  the 
Truth-In-Negotiatlons  Act. 

The  Renegotiation  Board,  In  contrast,  Is 
Independent,  Judicious  and  non-poUtlcal.  Its 
only  Job  Is  to  police  excessive  profits.  The 
Board  Is  not  arbitrary.  Nine  out  of  10  con- 
tractors reach  agreement  with  the  Board 
on  its  excessive  profits  determinations,  and 
more  than  one-third  of  every  tenth  contrac- 
tor eventually  concedes  the  Board's  posi- 
tion. Apparently,  the  Board  U  so  fair-minded 
and  non-political  that  few  members  of  this 
Congress  have  had  the  occasion  to  learn 
about  its  functions. 

A  second  difficulty  with  the  procurement 
process  Is  that  the  so-called  "competitively- 
bid"  contracts  cannot  always  be  called  com- 
petitive by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 
Congressman  Pike  uncovered  several  such 
cases.  For  example,  the  DOD  had  contracted 
to  pay  $312.50  apiece  for  a  small -sized  plastic 
adjusting  knob  for  field  generators.  It  tiu-ned 
out  that  the  suppUer  was  paying  only  $1.62 
apiece  for  them  from  the  manufacturer.  But 
the  Irony  is  this:  since  the  contract  was 
formally  advertised.  It  was  considered  com- 
petitive and  DOD  therefore  chalked  It  up  as 
a  saving  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer  of  25%  on  the 
$33,000  contract.  And  the  Armed  Services 
Procurement  Regulations  that  describe  con- 
tract awards  as  competitive  when  one  re- 
sponse is  received  Just  so  two  or  more  pro- 
posals were  solicited  is  perpetrating  a  defini- 
tion of  competition  that  Is  beyond  me.  The 
ASPR  that  permits  purchases  of  $2,600  and 
imder  to  be  considered  competitive  also 
escapes  me. 

Although  the  Truth-ln-NegoUations  Act  Is 
not  applicable  to  so-called  competitive  con- 
tracts, there  is  no  limitation  on  the  type  of 
contract  the  Renegotiation  Board  can  review. 
They  review  competitive  contracts  and  nego- 
tiated contracts,  whether  cost-plus,  firm 
fixed-price  or  Incentive.  I  should  say  all  types 
of  contracts  are  reviewed  by  the  Board  as 
long  as  the  contractor  of  his  contracts  do 
.  not  escape  under  one  of  the  numerous  ex- 
emptions to  renegotiation. 

Thirdly,  the  Renegotiation  Board  has  the 
advantage  of  taking  a  much  broader  view. 
It  has  Jurisdiction  over  all  contracts  of  sub- 
contractors as  well  as  prime  contractors.  A 
contractor  Is  subject  to  renegotiation  If  he 
was  swarded  a  total  of  $1  million  of  non- 
exempt  business  within  a  single  fiscal  year 
with  either  DOD,  NASA,  AEC,  FAA,  GSA  or 
the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  Board  customarily  looks  at  a  contract 
several  years  after  they  are  negotiated.  It 
looks  at  the  finished  contract  or  at  least  the 
first  year's  experience  with  the  contract. 
From  this  vantage  point,  the  cost  estimates 
as  originally  negotiated  assume  a  different 
complexion.  This  is  Important  when  the  gov- 
ernment has  contracted  for  such  Innovative 


hardware  as  an  Apollo  booster  or  a  new  weap- 
ons system.  Where  new  groimd  Is  being 
broken,  cost  estimates  cannot  be  precise,  and 
honest  mistakes  can  occur.  The  Renegotia- 
tion Board  Is  In  a  position  In  this  respect  to 
correct  mistaken  cost  and  profit  estimates 
from  the  procurement  process. 

This  broad  view  is  advantageous  in  other 
situations.  Take  the  hypothetical  case  of  a 
company  with  an  Air  Force  contract  against 
which  It  must  charge  a  certain  amount  of 
overhead.  But  further  suppose  that  later  In 
the  same  year  this  company  gets  a  Navy  con- 
tract that  wovild  rightfully  relieve  the  Air 
Force  of  some  degree  of  overhead  costs.  The 
Renegotiation  Board  can  take  this  Into  ac- 
count. 

This  overall  view  taken  by  the  Board  Is 
also  favorable  to  the  contractor.  A  contractor 
Is  allowed  to  have  a  loss  or  a  negligible  profit 
on  one  contract  balanced  against  profits  on 
another  contract  that  might  otherwise  be  "V 
considered  excessive.  Further,  the  contractor 
gets  a  five-year  carry  forward  on  his  losses 
for  renegotiation  purposes. 

The  contractor  also  benefits  from  the  flex- 
ible criteria  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  The 
Board  must  give  due  weight  to  a  contractor's 
efficiency,  to  the  character  of  his  business,  to 
the  extent  of  risk  assumed  (I.e.,  whether  the 
contract  Is  fixed  fee  or  cost  plus,  etc.),  to 
his  contribution  to  the  defense  effort,  to  his 
capital  employed,  and  to  the  reasonableness 
of  costs  and  profits.  On  this  latter  point,  the 
Board  allows  costs  and  profits  on  the  basis 
of  the  tax  code  definitions,  which  are  more 
liberal  to  a  businessman  than  costs  as  alloVed 
by  the  procurement  regulations. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  legitimate  gripes 
from  businessmen  on  some  aspects  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  or  the  Board's  activities.  But 
the  basic  act  has  always  been  so  well-bal- 
anced that  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  reputable 
firm  complaining  that  renegotiation  is  oner- 
ous or  repugnant. 

To  sununartze,  the  renegotiation  has  a 
three-fold  value  as  I  see  it  (1)  It  strengthens 
the  procurement  process.  I  can  imagine  an 
alert  prociu-ement  officer  saying  to  a  con- 
tractor's representative,  "Don't  get  cagey;  you 
know  the  Renegotiation  Board  will  look  at 
these  costs  on  this  contract  we  want  to  award 
you.  Let's  have  some  realistic  cost  estimates." 
(2)  The  Board's  very  presence  Is  responsible 
for  a  large  amount  of  voluntary  profit  re- 
funds and  generally  acts  as  a  restraint  upon 
profiteering.  Only  finally  (3)  do  I  point  to 
the  actual  determinations  and  recoveries  of 
excess  profits  by  the  Renegotiation  Board. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  your  kind  attention. 
Thank  you. 

What    War    Profiteering? — I'm    Glad    Yotj 

Asked 

1 .  excessive  profits  by  colt's 

"A  10-percent  profit  rate  was  negotiated 
on  all  production  contracts.  The  records  and 
information  made  available  by  Colt's  Indi- 
cate that  profits  before  taxes  were  19.6  per- 
cent for  calendar  year  1965;  16.8  percent  for 
calendar  year  1966;  and  13.4  percent  for  the 
first  4  months  of  1967.  for  an  average  of 
16.8." 

Quotation  from  the  Report  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  the  M-16  Rifle  Program  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  October 
19. 1967.  p.  5342. 

a.  ten  examples  of  excess  profits  from  "pri- 
vate  letters"    from   GAO   TO   DOD 

Senator  Stephen  Young  picked  ten  exam- 
ples from  the  "private  letters"  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  excessive 
profits  and  profiteering  on  defense  contracts. 
Sen.  Young  gave  details  and  the  amounts  of 
the  excess  profits  alleged  by  GAO,  but  with- 
held the  company  names.  The  cases  Include 
"a  giant  Ohio  corporation  that  has  a  record 
for  veracity  In  Its  dealings  with  the  Govern- 
ments that  leaves  much   to  be  desired" — 
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$143,681,  "a  Minnesota  corporation,  also  a 
frequent  violator" — $1.5  million,  "one  of  the 
largest  aircraft  manufacturers" — $1.8  mil- 
lion, "a  leading  radar  manufacturer" — 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars,  "a  Texas  cor- 
poration"— $921,000,  "a  missile  ouinufac- 
turer" — $150,000,  "an  electronics  com- 
pany"— $108,000,  "an  Ohio  missile  sup- 
plier"— $134,000,  "yet  another  aircraft 
manufacturer"— $465,000,  "another  well- 
known  New  Tork  Company."  These  are  from 
Senator  Young's  remarks  In  the  July  21,  1967 
Congressional  Record,  pages  19651  to  19652. 

3.  MORX    "PRIVATE    U.'1'l'UtS"    IHOM    GAO    ON    DOD 

BEIMC  OVESCHABGED 

Rep.  Charles  Whalen  (R.-Ohlo)  has  also 
reported  on  several  of  the  "private  letters" 
from  OAO  to  DOD.  Randomly  selecting  from 
these  letters.  Rep.  Whalen  pointed  to  Com- 
pany A  which  overstated  its  proposed  costs 
for  electrical  equipment  by  more  than  $50,- 
000.  Company  B  won  a  contract  for  recon- 
naissance equipment  for  a  price  about  $16,- 
400  higher  than  It  should  have  been.  Com- 
pany C  was  awarded  an  aircraft  procurement 
contract  at  a  level,  OAO  concluded,  "about 
17,500  higher  than  Indicated  by  Information 
available  at  the  time  of  negotiation."  Com- 
peny  D  estimated  Its  costs  for  a  new  weapon 
$700,000  higher  than  the  situation  warranted, 
with  an  overstatement  of  the  company's  fee 
of  $88,000.  Company  E,  providing  a  naviga- 
tion system,  made  two  errors  resvUting  in  an 
overcharge  of  more  than  $250,000.  and  an- 
other error  of  $55/)O0  in  overcharges. 

Company  P  should  have  used  data  on  Its 
aircraft  accessory  contract  which  would  have 
reduced  the  cost  by  $52,900.  Company  G  over- 
charged for  construction  and  operation  of  a 
stora^^e  facility,  baaed  on  cost  figures  42% 
more  than  the  only  available  estimate.  Rep. 
Whalen  detailed  these  cases  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  August  23,  1967,  pages 
23716  to  23719. 

4.  KXCKS8IVX  PKOinS  MADE  BT  LITTON  IlfDVS- 
TUKS,  mC.  ON  TBX  LN-3  NAVICATIONAL  STS- 
TO€    OF   THE    P-104    nCHTEK 

"I  believe  that  Litton  has  made  very  sub- 
stantial excess  profits  on  this  system.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  the  General  Accounting  Office  ad- 
vised me  that  Litton  had  declined  to  provide 
them  with  certain  essential  data  as  to  their 
profits  on  these  multlmllllon  dollar  procure- 
ments." 

Congressional  Record  Insert  by  Congress- 
man Otis  G.  Pike  (D-NY),  September  27, 
1967,  26954. 

5.    OVXaCBABGES   XNCmSNT    TO    NSCOTIATED 
CONTRACT    AWARDS 

"(1)  Despite  the  clearly  expressed  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  and  the  continual  urg- 
ings  of  this  subcommittee,  it  Is  clear  that 
Insufficient  use  has  been  made  of  competi- 
tive bidding,  particularly  In  our  military 
procurement. 

"(2)  Moreover,  the  overcharges  to  the 
Government  Incident  to  excessive  reliance  on 
negotiated  contract  awards  have  been  ac- 
centuated by  the  serious  lack  of  compliance 
with  the  so-called  Truth-ln-Negotlatlon  Act. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  had  made  repeated  reports  on  the 
insufficient  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act." 

Prom  the  Report  entitled  Economy  in  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Subconunittee  on  Economy 
In  Government  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. "Procurement  Policies,"  July  1967, 
p.  1. 

6.    OVERPRICED   CLEVELAND   PNEUMATIC   TOOL   CO. 
CONTRACTS 

"In  three  contracts  (1963  &  1964)  with 
the  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  totaling 
nearly  $2  million,  the  Army  allegedly  was 
charged  $239,000  more  than  was  jiistifled. 
This  civil  finding  was  made  by  the  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  .  .  ." 

Part  of  an  article  from  the  Cleveland  Plain 


Dpaler,  April  10,  1967  as  Included  In  the 
Congressional  Record  In  the  remarks  by  Sen- 
ator Stephen  Young  (D-Ohlo),  April  20, 
1967, 10276. 

T.  DOD  BEING  SOLD  DOWN  THX  EIVKR  ON   332  OF 
a«3    PROCT7RXMXNTS? 

"1ST.  STAAT8.  ...  We  took  342  cases  of 
either  prime  or  first-tier  subjects.  ...  in 
1965  of  these  awards  we  found  that  the 
agency  officials  and  prime  contractors  had  no 
records  identifying  the  cost  or  pricing  data 
submitted  and  certified.  ...  of  the  remain- 
ing 57  of  the  242  procurements  examined 
.  .  .  there  was  not  a  record  showing  the  basis 
for  the  contracting  officer's  determination." 

Testimony  of  the  Honorable  Elmer  B. 
Staats.  Comptroller  General,  in  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  part  1 
entitled  Sconomy  in  Government.  May  1967, 
pp.  62-63. 

8.    GAG    REPOrrS   TO   CONCBESS 

"This  report  we  sent  over  In  draft  from 
(sic)  to  the  Department  of  Defense  will  come 
to  Congress  when  we  get  their  comments.  It 
covers,  I  think,  101  contracts  and  finds  over- 
pricing in  33  of  those  contracts." 

Extracted  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Prank 
H.  Weltzel,  Assistant  Comptroller  General  in 
Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Government  Operations,  entitled 
Defense  Contract  Audit  Agency,  Jxily  28,  1967, 
p.  20. 

B.    XMPKOPER    USE    OF    COVEXNMENT-OWMKD 
INDUSTRIAL    PLANT    EQUIPMCNT 

"During  the  3  years  ended  December  31, 
1965,  the  8,000  ton  press  was  used  78  per- 
cent of  actual  production  time  for  commer- 
cial work  without  advance  OEP  approval 
(i.e.,  illegally)  .  .  .  Also  this  contractor  had 
used  10  machines,  costing  from  $29,000  to 
$141,000  each,  100  percent  of  the  time  for 
commercial  work  during  the  first  6  months 
of  1966  without  obtaining  advance  OEP  ap- 
proval. .  .  . 

In  another  case,  during  the  9-year  period 
ended  September  1966,  an  ammiinltlon  fa- 
cility was  used  about  80  percent  of  the  time 
for  commercial  work.  .  .  . 

Report  to  the  Congress  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  "Need  for  Improvements  In  Con- 
trols Over  Government-Owned  Property  In 
Contractors'  Plants,"  Nov.  24,  1967,  p.  19. 

10.    MTTLTT-BILLION -DOLLAR    GIVEAWAT 

"But  no  one  disputes  that  some  contractors 
have  misused  and  abused  the  free  govern- 
ment machinery  entrusted  into  their  care  .  .  . 
One  company  which  had  gotten  a  whopping 
$55  million  of  free  special  tooling  12  years 
ago,  couldnt  locate  much  of  the  stuff  when 
GAO  inspectors  came  around." 

Article  In  the  Parade  magazine  of  the 
Washington  Post  by  Jack  Anderson  entitled 
"How  Uncle  Sam  Is  Cheated:  The  Multi- 
Billion  Dollar  Giveaway,"  December  3,  1967, 
pages  6-7. 

(From  Parade  magazine,  Dec.  3, 1967] 
How  Uncle  Sam  Is  Cheated:    The  Multi- 

BILLION-DOLLAE    GiVXAWAT 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Washington,  D.C. — The  Pentagon  Is 
pumping  billions  into  American  industry  to 
provide  businessmen  with  sophisticated  ma- 
chinery to  help  them  produce  essential  mili- 
tary hardware.  Instead,  many  of  the  ma- 
chines are  also  being  xised  to  prodiice  com- 
mercial Items — and  big  profits  for  the  man- 
ufacturers. 

No  one  knows  the  exact  extent  of  the  Great 
Machinery  Giveaway.  Neither  the  Pentagon 
nor  the  recipients  have  kept  adequate  records 
of  the  equipment,  and  a  substantial  number 
of  machines  can  no  longer  be  located.  Other 
equipment,  too  large  or  too  vital  simply  to 
disappear,  has  been  diverted  from  defense  to 
civilian  production  despite  federal  regula- 
tions and  military  needs.  Still  other  equip- 
ment has  been  worn  out  producing  com- 


mercial items,  so  that  It  can  no  longer  b« 
used  for  the  purposes  the  government  la. 
tended. 

All  told,  machinery,  facilities  and  mate- 
rial turned  over  to  defense  contractors  by 
the  Pentagon  has  been  valued  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  at  more  than  $11  blilion. 
Pentagon  officials  claim  this  figure  Is  far  too 
high;  some  government  auditors  insist  It  U 
too  low.  But  no  one  disputes  that  some  con- 
tractors have  misused  and  abused  the  free 
government  machinery  entrusted  into  thetr 
care.  Indeed,  as  a  recent  U.S.  audit  of  17 
plants  showed,  this  amazing  charity  program 
for  big  business  has  added  up  to  an  enor- 
movis  swindle  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

Ironically,  the  whole  Idea  was  to  save  the 
taxpayov  money.  Manufacturers  who  ar« 
given  free  machinery  for  their  production 
lines  are  expected  to  pass  on  the  savings  to 
the  taxpayers.  More  often,  they  have  passed 
on  the  dividends  to  their  corporate  stock- 
holders. 

Of  course,  most  ot  the  contractors  worUi^ 
on  defense  items  are  honest.  But  the  case  of 
one  aerospace  contractor  Illustrates  how  the 
taxpayers  are  being  taken.  The  confpany 
complained  that  the  4000-ton  presses  which 
It  had  received  free  to  produce  blades  for  )«t 
engines  weren't  adequate  to  stamp  out  pMti 
for  the  latest  military  engines  and  meet  pro- 
duction schedules.  The  Pentagon  obligingly 
delivered  to  the  company  a  one-of-a-kind 
8000- ton  press.  Three  years  later,  investiga- 
tors learned  that  the  military  jet  blades  wert 
primarily  being  stamped  out  on  the  smaller 
presses,  while  the  8000-ton  press  was  being 
used  to  service  commercial  contracts  78  per- 
cent of  the  time. 

An  ammunition  contractor  used  govern- 
ment equipment  worth  $4.2  million  to  pro- 
duce military  rockets  only  20  percent  of  the 
time  between  1957  and  1966.  During  the 
same  period,  he  made  $24  million  worth  of 
commercial  orders  on  the  machinery.  When 
the  Navy  ordered  the  plant  to  begin  pro- 
ducing rockets  for  Vietnam,  the  contractor 
walled  that  he  couldn't  meet  the  production 
schedule.  Investigators  detected  no  noticea- 
ble cutback  in  commercial  production,  but 
the  contractor  Insisted  that  the  machinery 
could  no  longer  meet  the  tolerances  needed 
for  rocket  work.  Apparently,  the  commercial 
work  had  worn  out  the  government  ma- 
chines, although  there  was  no  way  for  the 
government  to  prove  It.  Instead,  the  tax- 
payers had  to  pay  for  more  equipment  to 
produce  the  rockets. 

Federal  regulations  demand  that  contrac- 
tors get  permission  to  use  government  equip- 
ment for  non-defense  work  and  that  they 
pay  rent  for  the  time  It  turns  out  civilian 
production.  If  the  commercial  use  exceeds  35 
percent,  special  authority  has  to  come  from 
the  President's  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

These  rules  are  seldom  enforced,  however, 
and  manufacturers  often  laugh  at  them. 
During  one  eight-year  period,  an  aircraft 
company  used  government  equipment  to  pro- 
duce $500  million  worth  of  airplane  engines 
for  commercial  customers  without  paying  a 
dime  of  rent  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Even  after 
a  U.S.  estimate  that  $5  million  In  rent  was 
due,  the  money  was  never  collected.  It  is  a 
story  that  Is  repeated  every  day  by  other 
defense  contractors. 

In  several  Instances,  government  equip- 
ment and  machinery  was  used  for  commer- 
cial production  as  much  as  97  percent  of 
the  time.  One  company  had  ten  machines 
costing  up  to  $141,000  which  were  used  full 
time  for  commercial  production  In  the  first 
half  of  1968. 

Despite  Its  celebrated  computer  systems  for 
cost  accounting,  the  Pentagon  has  confessed 
that  It  cannot  completely  keep  track  of  all 
the  equipment  It  has  distributed  to  manu- 
facturers out  of  the  taxpayers'  great  grabbag. 
Astonishingly,  the  Pentagon  has  left  It  up 
to  the  contractors  to  inventory  all  this  ma- 
chinery and  to  log  the  hours  It  is  used  on 


commercial  production.  This  is  equivalent  to 
putung  the  geese  in  charge  of  the  com. 

The  General  Accounting  Office — an  inveetl- 
eatlve  arm  of  Congress — disclosed  a  number 
of  Inventory  abuses  during  a  routine  spot 
check  in  the  Dallas  area.  One  plant,  which 
had  been  given  $21.8  million  worth  of  special 
equipment,  couldnt  explain  satisfactorily 
what  had  happened  to  it.  At  another  plant, 
5,000  special  items  were  missing.  At  a  third, 
"special  use"  tools  supplied  by  the  PenUgon 
were  intermingled  with  commercial  equip- 
ment. The  Defense  Department's  own  rec- 
ords were  found  to  be  so  botched  that  In 
four  Dallas  plants  the  probers  located  88  gov- 
ernment-owned machines  which  weren't  even 
listed  among  the  Pentagon's  possessions. 

One  company  which  had  gotten  a  whop- 
ping $56  million  of  free  special  tooling  12 
years  ago,  couldn't  locate  much  of  the  stuff 
when  GAO  inspectors  came  around.  A  com- 
pany spokesman  said  It  would  take  20  men 
one  full  year  to  make  such  an  Inventory.  It 
should  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  con- 
tractors are  not  required  to  report  on  or  keep 
records  of  special  tooling  and  special  test 
equipment.  Thus  it  Is  no  surprise  that  the 
Pentagon  was  unable  to  tell  Parade  how  much 
of  this  stuff  It  had  given  away,  or  where  It 
was. 

The  discoveries  In  Texas  can  be  multiplied 
by  hundreds  of  defense  plants  across  the 
country.  The  Pentagon  simply  doesn't  know 
how  much  machinery  it  owns  nor  where  all 
of  the  stuff  is  located.  "We're  not  talking 
about  little  sausage  grinder  machines."  one 
investigator  told  Parade.  "A  lot  of  this  equip- 
ment costs  many  thousands,  ever  millions  of 
dollars.  Defense  not  only  has  no  idea  where 
all  of  it  la  but  doesn't  know  how  extensively 
It's  being  used  by  private  corporations  for 
their  own  commercial  purposes." 

Members  ot  Congress  who  have  become 
aware  of  the  situation  are  horrified  by  the 
waste  and  inefficiency.  "It's  all  a  monstrous 
disgrace,"  Rep.  Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D., 
Mich.)  told  Parade.  "The  contractors.  In  my 
opinion,  are  stealing,  they're  cheating.  They 
do  this  because  they  see  that  nobody  In  the 
Pentagon  cares  about  it.  The  Pentagon  does 
not  want  to  be  bothered." 

Mrs.  Griffiths  speaks  with  authority.  Before 
her  election  to  Congress,  she  spent  nearly 
five  years  as  an  Army  purchasing  agent.  "No 
one  knows  better  than  I  how  stupid  these 
military  people  can  be,"  she  said.  "This  whole 
area  of  defense  procurement  and  lack  of  con- 
trols over  government-owned  property  Is  a 
mess.  It's  a  real  gyp  not  only  to  the  taxpayers 
but  to  legitimate  business.  How  can  you  pos- 
sibly compete  when  your  competitor  gets  his 
equipment  absolutely  free  from  the  govern- 
ment?" 

The  great  machinery  giveaway  began  dur- 
ing World  War  I  to  speed  production  of  war 
materials  and  to  aid  manufacturers  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  stuck  with  spe- 
cialized tools  having  no  peacetime  use.  This 
subsidy  to  contractors  steadily  gained  mo- 
mentum and,  in  1956,  the  Pentagon  began 
replacing  the  equipment  that  had  grown  old 
and  tired  through  civilian  use. 

As  the  use  of  government  machinery 
spread  to  5500  of  the  nation's  plants,  the 
abuses  multiplied.  Manufacturers  bid  for 
military  contracts  even  when  they  didn't 
have  the  necessary  machinery,  confident  Uiat 
they  could  easily  obtain  the  machinery  from 
the  government,  according  to  Rep.  Griffiths. 

Other  manufacturers  hoarded  special  tools 
long  after  their  military  contracts  had  run 
out.  Government  auditors  found  "many  In- 
stances" of  plant  equipment  that  should 
have  been  given  back  to  Uncle  Sam  being 
diverted  from  military  to  civilian  production. 
All  too  often,  the  government  was  obliged  to 
duplicate  these  expensive  tools  and  machines 
for  other  manufacturers. 

An  analysis  at  the  utilization  of  $16.9  mil- 
lion worth  of  government  equipment,  scat- 
tered among  several  manufacturers,  revealed 


that  most  at  it  bad  been  used  exclusively  for 
commercial  production  or  at  least  hadnt 
been  used  for  defense  work  for  a  long  while. 
Not  one  of  the  328  items  involved,  however, 
was  reported  to  the  Pentagon  as  no  longer 
needed.  Yet  81  of  them  were  urgently  needed 
at  other  defense  plants. 

One  Midwestern  radio  manufacturer,  given 
special  tools  to  produce  Army  radios,  kept 
the  machinery  going  to  meet  its  commercial 
commitments  after  Its  defense  contract  bad 
expired.  The  government  had  to  pay  its  new 
contractor  an  extra  $418,000  to  speed  produc- 
tion on  the  needed  radios.  Another  con- 
tractor, with  a  small  production  order  from 
the  military,  wangled  30  special  machines 
from  the  government  and  spread  the  work 
out  so  he  could  swear  that  he  had  used  them 
all.  The  total  machine  use,  however,  was 
40  hours  a  month.  The  work  could  have  been 
done  by  one  machine  in  one  week. 

Other  contractors  have  wheedled  multi- 
purpose tools,  good  for  commercial  produc- 
tion, out  of  Uncle  Sam  by  claiming  they 
were  specialized  tools.  In  one  plant  alone, 
government  auditors  listed  $36  million  worth 
of  multipurpose  tools  that  had  been  classi- 
fied by  the  contracfor  as  non-reportable  "spe- 
cial tooling". 

Use  of  government  machines  is  controlled 
by  regulations,  not  law,  and  the  govern- 
ment's only  recourse  is  through  negotiation 
and  civil  lawsuits,  not  prosecutions.  Armed 
with  this  immunity,  the  Pentagon's  indif- 
ference and  their  own  skill  at  JuggUng  rec- 
ords, manufacturers  are  free  to  do  almost 
anything  they  wish  with  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  machinery  owned  by  the  tax- 
payers. Even  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
which  can  find  the  hidden  figures  In  most 
bookkeeping,  was  confused  by  one  contrac- 
tor's ability  to  mask  his  activities.  The  con- 
tractor had  $8,858,833  worth  of  uxpayer-pald 
machinery.  "This  manufacturer's  volume  of 
conunerclal  business  was  significant," 
grumped  the  GAO  auditor  who  checked  the 
books.  But  the  "lack  of  detaUed  utilization 
records  and  basic  agreement  documents,"  he 
confessed,  made  it  impKacslble  for  him  to  (de- 
termine "whether  equitable  rental  fees  wewfc. 
being  paid."  The  message  between  the  lines 
was  that  this  manufacturer  likely  was  do- 
ing a  lot  of  "moonlighting"  with  government 
equipment. 

Checks  by  government  investigators  are 
infrequent  in  the  plants,  and  contractors 
confidently  play  the  loopholes.  As  long  as 
they  are  keeping  the  records,  they  realize 
that  they  can  be  compelled  to  pay  rental  on 
the  machines  only  for  those  days  when  gov- 
ernment Inspectors  actually  see  the  machines 
turning  out  commercial  products. 

"It's  not  really  true  that  these  tools,  ma- 
chines, presses  and  other  equipment  are 
useful  only  In  making  what  the  government 
orders,"  said  Congresswoman  Griffiths.  "In 
the  first  place  things  like  aircraft  and  elec- 
tronic items  are  often  identical  to  commer- 
cially used  products.  And  much  of  the  equip- 
ment the  government  hands  out  for  free  is 
sophisticated  enough  to  turn  out  all  kinds  of 
commercial  items.  There  are  exceptions,  and 
I  say  the  government  should  only  supply 
equipment  absolutely  incapable  of  produc- 
ing anything  but  government-needed  items." 
Sen.  WilUam  Proacmire  (D.  Wis.),  who  has 
also  interested  himself  in  the  great  machin- 
ery giveaway,  has  summed  up  his  feelings. 
"I  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion," 
be  said  angrily,  "except  that  It  seems  in- 
credibly sloppy,  a  clear  dereliction  of  duty 
in  the  management  of  Inventory,  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  maybe  even  billions  and  billions  of 
dollars." 

The  Department  of  Defense,  on  the  de- 
fensive against  GAO  and  Congressional 
charges  of  inadequate  control  and  manage- 
ment of  "government-owned  property  In  the 
hands  of  contractors,"  is  forming  "imple- 
mentation teams"  to  ride  herd  on  this  vast 


supply  of  equipment  and  machinery.  Im- 
proved auditing,  mechanized  record  keeping, 
and  improving  the  caliber  of  government  in- 
spectors are  also  in  the  mill. 

But  perhaps  the  question  should  also  be 
raised,  as  some  officials  in  government  al- 
ready have,  as  to  whether  the  government 
should  even  be  in  the  business  of  supplying 
billions  of  dollars  of  free  equipment,  ma- 
chinery, material,  buildings,  real  estate  and 
even  whole  plants  to  Industry.  There  Is  also 
the  question  of  whether  Uncle  Sam  should 
rent  out  equipment  paid  for  by  taxpayers, 
for  commercial  production  sidelines  by  man- 
ufacturers already  making  a  no-risk  profit 
on  government  defense  work. 

At  a  time  when  President  Johnson  is  de- 
manding higher  taxes  to  pay  for  the  Vietnam 
war,  he  might  also  insist  on  greater  care  with 
the  money  the  taxpayer*  have  already 
shelled  out. 

ThU  story  of  a  multl-billlon-dollar  boon- 
doggle— the  Pentagon's  blatant  waste  of 
machinery  and  the  enormous  profits  indus- 
try reaps  from  this  waste — la  the  result  of 
weeks  of  dogged  digging  Into  the  facts. 
Mountains  of  documents  were  examined, 
charts  and  tables  scrutinized.  When  it  came 
time  to  interview  the  responsible  officials, 
however,  they  ran  for  cover.  Even  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  while  admitting  that  the 
situation  was  "bad,"  didn't  want  to  discuss 
it.  One  acknowledged  tliat  some  of  the  com- 
panies Involved  were  located  In  his  state  and 
they  were  "quite  good  to  me." 

Pentagon  officials  ducked  calls  and,  when 
cornered,  said  they  couldnt  talk  without 
clearance.  The  clearances  never  came.  One 
official  admitted  to  Parade:  "The  Individual 
from  whom  the  information  should  be  forth- 
coming was  frankly  hoping  that  you  would 
go  away.  Now  that  he's  convinced  you  wont 
go  away,  rm  hoping  for  an  answer  wKhln  the 
next  36  hours." 

When  It  did  come,  the  answer  was  an  eva- 
sion of  the  facts,  cloaked  in  "credibility  gap" 
semantics.  "The  Defense  Department  has  no 
knowledge,"  said  the  spokesman  blandly, 
reading  from  a  prepared  statement,  "of  any 
Illegal  use  of  government  Industrial  plant 
equipment  by  contractors.  For  that  matter, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  made  no 
report  that  indicates  such  a  problem  exists. 
Period.  End  of  statement." 

In  the  broadest  sense,  the  spokesman  was 
telling  the  truth.  The  misuse  of  government 
machinery,  though  against  regulations, 
strictly  speaking  is  not  "illegal"  but  merely 
"unauthorized."  When  challenged,  however, 
the  spokesman  smiled  weakly  and  respond- 
ed ;  "Well,  they  didn't  really  believe  you'd  buy 
it" 

On  the  question  of  the  legaliUea.  Rep. 
Martha  W.  Griffiths  (D.,  Mich.)  told  Parade: 
"Whether  or  not  this  Is  illegal  Is  within  the 
control  of  the  Defense  Department,  and  If 
they  haven't  made  it  Illegal,  then  in  fact  the 
Pentagon  is  teaming  up  with  contractors  to 
fleece  the  American  public." 


POGO    REASSURED    WITH    REFER- 
ENCE TO  OKEFENOKEE  SWAMP 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  ^leaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccknsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stuckey]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  STDCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1967,  I  noticed  in  the  comic 
strip  section  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  that  Pogo  stated  that  the  ol'  Con- 
gressman Moop,  the  Big  Frog,  wants  to 
exploit  the  Okefenokee  Swamp. 
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I  have  a  copy  of  Pogo's  remarks  here, 
and  I  would  like  to  read  them  to  my 
colleagues. 

I  hears  ol'  Congressinan  Moop,  the  Big 
Frog,  wanU  to  ez-plolt  your  Natural-Born 
Resources,  Albert  .  .  .  He's  gonna  call  you 
the  "Lost  Child  National  Preserre"  .  .  .  Wants 
to  Bull-doze  into  yo'  innards,  crepe-hung 
with  the  wealth  of  Croesus  as  I  understand 
It  an'  then  haul  it  out  in  the  Pederabobble 
inter'st  .  .  .  jewels,  baubles,  mealtickets, 
minerals,  natural  and  unnatural  gas. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  who 
Congressman  Moop  Is,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Okefenokee  Swamp  in 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  of 
Georgia,  I  have  asked  for  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  and  to 
advise  the  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  our  con- 
stituents that  I  do  not,  have  not,  and  will 
not  favor  exploiting  the  Okefenokee 
Swamp.  I  have  sent  a  telegram  to  Mr. 
Walt  Kelly  asking  him  to  please  assiu'e 
Pogo  and  all  of  his  swamp  friends  that 
they  can  be  assured  that  no  such  thought 
has  entered  my  mind. 

In  fact,  the  c^posite  is  true.  There  Is 
a  dam  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  swamp, 
strategically  placed  to  prevent  drainage 
of  the  swamp  even  in  times  of  drought. 
The  dam  is  designed  to  maintain  a  mln- 
Imiun  water  level  in  the  swamp.  There- 
fore, all  the  animals  of  the  swamp  in- 
cluding Pogo  need  not  worry  about  the 
swamp  going  dry.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  manages  300,000  acres 
Mrtiich  Is  almost  all  of  the  Okefenokee,  as 
a  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  all  of  the 
effort  of  this  Department  are  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  animals  in  the 
swamp.  I  am  glad  to  further  advise  you 
and  Pogo  that  no  hunting  is  permitted  in 
this  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It  is  being 
maintained  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  in  its  natural  state  and  as 
Pogo's  Congressman,  I  shall  make  every 
effort  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing 
me  this  time  to  reassure  Pogo. 


TERMINATION  OF  ECONOMIC 
ASSISTANCE  TO  IRAN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GAT.T.AGHEJt.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Congress  debates  the  level  of  next  year's 
foreign  aid  appropriation,  the  Agency 
for  Internationa]  Development  and  the 
Johnson  administration  have  marked  a 
milestone  of  success  with  the  termina- 
tion of  economic  assistance  to  Iran. 

With  the  cooperation  of  an  enlight- 
ened Iranian  Government  and  the  assist- 
ance of  our  foreign  aid,  Iran  in  15  years 
has  moved  from  fiscal  disaster  to  eco- 
nomic self-sufBclency. 

Our  aid  program  helped  Iran  strength- 
en its  administrative  structure,  construct 
dams  and  ports,  supply  thirsty  villages 
with  pure  water,  and  build  Its  economy. 


Iran  Is  a  tribute  to  what  friendly  co- 
operation, diligent  effort,  and  direct  eco- 
nomic assistance  can  achieve.  As  Pres- 
ident Johnson  noted,  Iran  looks  at  to- 
morrow with  her  rich  heritage  intact,  her 
future  secure,  and  her  friendly  ties  with 
the  United  States  strengthened. 

But,  as  the  President  remarked,  "we 
are  celebrating  an  achievement — not  an 
ending."  Together  with  Iran,  we  can  look 
forward  to  Increasingly  close,  mutually 
satisfying,  and  Jointly  rewarding  efforts 
"to  work  for  peace  and  security." 

The  lesson  of  Iran  should  not  go  un- 
noticed by  the  90th  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  into 
the  Record  the  President's  statement  on 
the  successful  termination  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program  to  Iran. 

Statement  by  the  Presoent,  November  29, 
1967 

Today  American  and  Iranian  hands  join  in 
mutual  congratulations.  We  mark  a  great 
success. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  celebrate  when 
an  enterprise  goes  out  of  business.  It  may 
seem  odd  that  we  are  pleased  that  the  Amer- 
ican AID  mission  that  has  long  channeled 
much  of  America's  economic  assistance  to 
Iran  will  close  its  doors  tomorrow. 

But  we  are  celebrating  an  achievement — 
not  an  ending.  This  is  a  milestone  in  Iran's 
continuing  progress  and  In  our  increasingly 
close  relations. 

What  we  mark  today  is  Iran's  success. 
What  we  celebrate  is  Iran's  economic  and 
social  progress.  What  we  honor  are  the  effec- 
tive work  of  the  men  and  women  of  Iran  and 
the  enlightened  and  progressive  leadership 
of  His  Majesty  the  Shah. 

In  1962,  I  visited  Iran  and  saw  its  farms, 
cities  and  schools  when  Iran  was  on  the  door- 
step of  its  reform  program. 

Just  three  months  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  the  Shah  himself  of  Iran's 
progress  in  land  reform  and  its  drive  against 
illiteracy;  its  far-reaching  deveolpment  pro- 
gram and  emphasis  on  private  investment: 
and  Its  many  other  vital  reforms. 

That  story  is  impressive. 

What  Is  even  more  impressive  is  Iran's  im- 
patience with  ways  no  longer  useful — and 
yet  its  respect  for  traditions  of  the  past  and 
its  willingness  to  face  hard  decisions  and  to 
do  those  difficult  things  necessary  for  a  bet- 
ter futxire. 

We  are  glad  that  we  have  been  able,  in  an 
Important  way.  to  assist  In  Iran's  rapid 
strides  forward.  Our  commitment  to  Iran's 
progress  has  been  enthusiastically  given  and 
of  long  standing. 

Since  the  dark  years  following  World  War 
II  we  have  moved  from  emergency  economic 
support  to  exciting  development  efforts 
which  have  now  paid  visible  dividends.  Care- 
ful joint  planning  has  had  mtich  to  do  with 
the  success  we  mark  today. 

We  cannot  depart  one  era  without  looking 
toward  another  that  Ues  ahead.  The  similar- 
ity of  needs  and  mutuality  of  purpose  that 
Iran  and  the  United  States  have  long  shared 
do  not  stop  simply  because  Iran's  well-being 
enables  it  to  shoulder  greater  biirdens. 

Now  is  the  time  when  even  stronger  ties 
become  possible. 

We  will  turn  our  hands  now  to  new  fields  of 
cooperation.  Exchanges  in  science  and  tech- 
nology, expanded  business  relationships,  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  development  and  a 
conmaon  determination  to  work  for  peace 
and  security — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways 
In  which  Americans  and  Iranians  will  phrase 
their  new  plains  for  coc^>eratlon. 

With  one  mUestone  behind  tis,  we  begin 
planting  for  a  new  harvest  of  Irlendahlp, 
trust  and  shared  hopes. 


CATHOLIC  UNIVERSITY         LAW 

SCHOOL  FRATERNITY  HONORS 
CONGRESSMAN  ROBERT  O.  TIER- 
NAN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
luianlmous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  St  Germain] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  December  6,  1967,  mem- 
bers of  the  Phi  Alpha  Delta  Law  Frater- 
nity at  Catholic  University  gathered  to- 
gether to  honor  the  law  school's  first 
graduate  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: my  highly  esteemed  colleague 
and  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon- 
orable Robert  O.  Tiernan. 

Congressman  Tiernan,  who  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  law  school 
fraternity  which  was  formed  after  he  re- 
ceived his  degree,  is  indeed  worthy  of 
great  praise  and  recognition.  Therefore, 
I  am  pleased  that  his  accomplishments 
have  not  gone  unnoticed  by  members  of 
the  Catholic  University  Law  School 
fraternity. 

When  the  newly  elected  Congressman 
Tiernan  arrived  in  Washington  last 
April,  a  reception  was  held  in  his  honor 
In  the  Capitol.  At  the  reception,  Father 
Lennon  of  Providence  College  expressed 
his  hope  that  Mr.  Tiernan,  who  also 
graduated  from  Providence  College, 
would  "carry  the  torch  of  truth."  All  of 
us  who  are  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
in  the  Congress  can,  I  am  sure,  afSrm 
that  Father  Lennon's  hope  ha«  indeed 
been  fulfilled. 

In  a  relatively  brief  period  of  time,  he 
has  manifested  his  capability  to  repre- 
sent the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Rhode  Island  in  the  same  admirable 
manner  as  did  our  beloved  late  colleague, 
John  E.  Fogarty,  whom  he  succeeded. 

He  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  legis- 
lator whose  devotion  of  the  betterment 
of  mankind  will  imdoubtedly  continue  to 
bring  great  honor  upon  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Catholic  University 
where  he  earned  his  bachelor  of  law 
degree. 

I  am  sure  that  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  offering  our  congratulations. 


BUDGETARY  ADJUSTMENTS  CAN- 
NOT BE  MADE  AT  THE  EXPENSE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND 
INTEREST 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  we  have  been 
made  increasingly  aware  of  the  danger 
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of  the  $30  billion  estimated  deficit  for 
thif  fiscal  year.  Our  differences  of  opin- 
ion on  the  matter  have  been  largely  con- 
fined to  debate  centering  about  the 
means  of  meeting  the  challenge  posed  by 
the  projected  Imbalance. 

There  have  been  those  willing  to  rely 
entirely  on  measures  designed  to  bring  in 
greater  revenue.  Others  look  to  a  cut  in 
spending.  Many,  including  myself,  have 
viewed  this  as  an  opportunity  for  over- 
hauling tlie  fiscal  structure;  tax  reform 
and  budgetary  revision.  We  desire  on  this 
basis  to  make  a  more  realistic  estimate  of 
the  country's  financial  needs. 

But  certainly  we  must  all  agree  that 
budgetary  adjustments  carmot  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  national  security 
and  Interest.  Surely  we  can  perceive  the 
difference  between  the  transitory  nature 
of  the  current  fiscal  "crisis,"  and  the 
immutable  cause  of  public  commitment 
to  our  national  strength  and  vigor. 

Yet.  we  have  seen  lately  the  growth  of 
an  attitude  which  requires  budget  cuts 
in  the  short  run.  no  matter  what  the  con- 
sequences to  our  future.  We  have  wit- 
nessed a  growing  movement  for  an  indis- 
criminate assault  upon  public  spending, 
without  regard  for  any  logical  list  of 
priorities. 

A  stubborn  group  has  taken  this  be- 
nighted principle  and  elevated  it  to  the 
level  of  a  creed.  Its  members  have  at- 
temped — and  on  occasion  succeeded — in 
imposing  their  will  towards  blank'^t 
budget  chops  on  the  majority.  I  speak 
now  of  the  Republican  "economy  bloc," 
which  has  seen-ln  the  current  fiscal  situ- 
ation an  opportunity  for  a  renewal  of 
obstructionism. 

They  speak  out  in  the  name  of  econ- 
omy, and  proceeded  to  dismantle  the  in- 
vestments of  previous  years.  They  lay 
claim  to  the  mantles  of  "responsibility" 
and  "defender  of  the  national  security," 
while  they  lay  waste  to  oiu-  policy  and 
research. 

It  Is  to  this  tendency,  and  to  one  par- 
ticularly disturbing  manifestation  of  It, 
that  I  address  myself  today. 

The  Repubhcan  "budget-slashers" 
were  successful  in  throwing  a  suffocating 
limit  on  appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
program  for  fiscal  year  1968.  In  doing  so 
they  over-rode  the  policy  outlines  of  a 
Democratic  President,  the  testimony  of 
scientific  experts.  Democratic  leadership 
in  the  Congress  and  the  efforts  of  con- 
cerned rank-and-file  Democrats  In  the 
House. 

The  NASA  authorization  totaled  $4,866 
billion,  or  some  $234  million,  and  the  final 
appropriations,  $4,589  billion,  or  $411 
million  below  the  budget  request.  The 
administration's  fiscal  year  1968  budget 
request  submitted  last  January  totaled 
$5.1  billion.  It  was  based  upon  a  conserv- 
ative estimate  of  the  funds  necessary  to 
continue  on-going  programs  In  space, 
and  to  augment  our  manned-craft  effort. 

There  was  also  a  request  for  authority 
and  funds  to  begin  a  small  number  of 
significant  and  far-reaching  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  1970's.  The  devel- 
opment schedule  was  comprised  of  the 
Nerva  11,  a  200,000-pound  thrust  nuclear 
engine,  which  would  have  doubled  the 
capacity  of  the  Saturn  V:  the  Voyager, 


with  1973  and  1975  set  as  target  dates 
for  the  dispatch  of  scientific  missions  to 
Mars;  Mariner  Mars  1971,  designed  to  be 
a  forerunner  to  Voyager  which  would 
have  made  an  atmospheric  probe  on  that 
planet;  and  Simblazer,  an  interplanetary 
probe  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  the  Sun.  The  request  also 
sought  funds  to  maintain  production  of 
our  largest  space  boosters,  the  uprated 
Saturn  I  and  the  Saturn  V — at  four  each 
per  year — and  the  moneys  needed  to  use 
these  boosters  for  a  number  of  Apollo 
Applications  missions,  beginning  in  1968. 

Authorization  of  each  of  these  pro- 
grams except  the  Mariner  Mars  1971  was 
approved  by  the  Congress,  but  thanks  to 
the  Republicans,  at  greatly  reduced 
levels.  Some  projects  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly chopped  as  to  have  been  emascu- 
lated. In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, according  to  the  head  of 
NASA,  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  research  and 
development  funds  appropriated  for  pro- 
grams other  than  Ai>ollo  are  20  percent 
below  the  budget  request.  The  money 
provided  for  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties is  less  than  half  the  budget  request. 
The  reduction  of  fimds  for  administra- 
tive operations  to  $628  million  will  force 
NASA  to  reduce  personnel  about  5  per- 
cent, and  total  costs  by  some  7  percent. 

These  figures  might  not,  at  first  glance, 
give  full  indication  of  the  possibly  tragic 
consequences  of  a  slackening  of  our 
efforts  or  even  of  a  monetary  "pause." 
The  funds  which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided are  woefully  inadequate. 

First  there  Is  the  matter  of  the  loss  of 
an  estimated  20.000  to  30.000  man-years 
of  experience  through  the  disbanding  of 
experienced  scientific  and  technical 
teams.  Second  is  the  understood  delay 
which  these  drastic  reductions  impose. 
Third  is  the  economic  and  program-plan- 
ning uncertainty  which  results.  All  three 
work  to  the  detriment  of  the  United 
States. 

Regarding  the  dismantling  or  inter- 
ruption of  programs  requiring  long-range 
team  building  and  research:  Col.  John 
H.  Glenn,  Jr.,  the  first  American  to  make 
an  orbital  space  fiight  said: 

There  are  many  places  where  there  could 
be  cutbacks  rather  than  cutting  back  some- 
thing that  takes  so  many  years  to  get 
momentum  going. 

The  experienced  teams  which  are  now 
to  be  disbanded  may  never  be  put  to- 
gether again.  Jointly,  they  have  launched 
16  spacecraft,  and  the  monetary  esti- 
mate of  their  work  value  has  been  said 
to  be  over  $700  milliorL 

The  elimination  of  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  faclhties  and  other  require- 
ments has  effectively  ended  development 
of  the  NERVA  n  engine.  The  appropria- 
tion cut  of  $43.3  million  from  the  original 
request  for  planning  administrative 
operations  for  fiscal  year  1968  has 
dictated  an  estimated  reduction  of  361 
positions  at  the  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  and  of  77  positions  at  the  Langley 
Research  Center.  Beyond  these  reduc- 
tions in  personnel  and  the  maximum  re- 
duction on  all  other  operating  costs,  it 
has  still  been  necessary  to  plan  to  cut 
the  persoruiel  at  each  installation  by  4  to 
5  percent  to  permit  operation  at  the  level 


imposed.    Reductions    have    also    been 
scheduled  in  contractor  support. 

But  if  the  road  to  inaction  is  paved 
with  blind  ignorance  of  the  realities  of 
scientific  research;  it  is  also  fraught  with 
the  dangers  of  economic  uncertainty  and 
dislocation. 

My  congressional  district,  the  31st  of 
California,  is  intimately  involved  in  the 
space  program.  The  future  of  its  econ- 
omy and  the  welfare  of  its  people  are  in- 
extricably bound  up  in  the  progress  of 
the  aerospace  industry.  That  endeavor  is 
a  major  employer  and  source  of  eco- 
nomic growth  to  the  people  of  my  area. 
It  is  as  important  to  many  others  in 
southern  California  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

What  does  the  loss  of  projected  con- 
tracts mean  to  these  people?  What  will 
be  its  impact  in  terms  of  loss  income  and 
dislocation  within  the  American  econ- 
omy? 

"The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
simple.  The  NASA  budget  ciits  imposed  • 
by  the  Republicans  threaten  the  foun- 
dation of  their  economic  well-being,  and 
the  growth  prospects  of  their  commu- 
nities. 

Relatively  few  people  la  the  Nation 
and  to  my  knowledige,  none  In  my  district 
will  be  immediately  affected  by  the  slash. 
But  what  of  next  year?  What  of  the 
technicians  and  engineers  we  train  to- 
day, and  their  sons  tomorrow?  If  we 
willingly  relegate  ourselves  to  the  status 
of  a  fourth-rate  technological  and  scien- 
tific power,  we  will  risk  the  regressive 
shriveling  of  our  scientific  and  research 
opportunity  until  we  in  the  United 
^ates  experience  a  drain  of  our  talented 
and  well  trained  to  other  lands.  In  sum- 
mary, then,  for  my  district  and  the  peo- 
ple of  California,  the  threat  of  recession 
or  unemployment  is  not  imminent.  But 
a  Republican-contrived  stranglehold  has 
been  locked  on  our  future  economic 
growth  and  prosperity. 

The  impact  of  the  space  cuts  on  the 
national  economy  is  not  as  readily  ap- 
parent. However  It  will  be  no  less  real. 
The  importance  of  the  entire  aerospace 
industry  component  of  the  gross  national 
product — the  total  of  aU  the  goods  and 
services  the  country  produces  in  a  year — 
is  unquestioned. 

Although  the  Industry  is  not  entirely 
dependent  on  the  space  program,  it  is, 
of  course,  the  direct  beneficiary,  and  the 
size  of  Its  input  into  the  economy  is  due 
in  great  measure,  to  the  space  agency's 
budget. 

The  aerospace  and  related  industries 
contributed  some  $20.6  billion  to  our 
GNP,  or  3.3  percent  of  the  total  in  1964. 
It  added  $20.7  billion,  or  3  percent  in 
1965;  an''  $24.2  billion,  or  3.3  percent  in 
1966.  The  1967  figure  was  estimated  to 
be  a  little  over  $26  billion. 

While  an  average  contribution  of  ap- 
proximately 3.3  percent  to  the  GNP  is 
not  a  seemingly  large  figure,  it  does  in- 
dicate that  the  industry  is  a  major  com- 
ponent of  our  economic  progress.  The 
present  balance  of  the  American  econ- 
omy will  be  upset  if  our  traditional 
emphasis  on  aerospace  investment  is  not 
renewed  in  the  coming  years. 

Even  mor**  dangerous  than  any  of  the 
side  effects  of  inaction  which  I  have  just 
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mentioned  in  the  central  theme  of  the 
consequences  of  the  blind  budget  reduc- 
tion to  the  national  interest  and  military 
security.  The  space  agency  will  be  \m- 
able  to  begin  any  new  projects. 

The  Voyager  program,  and  with  it  the 
entire  Mars  exploration  effort,  will  be 
stunted  and  unable  to  properly  start. 
This  is  extremely  unfortunate  because 
1973  and  1975  are  rare  years  of  close  jux- 
taposition of  Earth  and  Mars. 

The  1970's  could  be  the  beginning  of 
an  American  age  of  exploration  of  the 
planets.  If  we  do  not  do  our  best  at  this 
time,  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  we 
will  regret  it  in  the  end. 

Yet  the  very  programs  which  promise 
to  take  us  to  the  Moon,  to  Mars — and  be- 
yond— have  been  throttled  by  this  self- 
seeking,  opportunistic,  and  irresponsible 
spirit.  The  Republican  "economy  bloc" 
has  blindly  wielded  a  meat  cleaver  on  a 
phase  of  the  budget  vital  to  the  national 
security. 

The  lessons  of  this  rather  belabored 
nanative  are  very  clear.  We  carmot  af- 
ford to  let  partisan  politics  determine 
our  scientific  policy  and  efforts. 

This  is,  however,  exactly  what  has  oc- 
curred and  so  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
speak  out. 

In  our  own  State  of  California  and  in 
my  congressional  district  this  issue  has 
become  a  pohtical  bludgeon  with  which 
the  opposition  party  has  attacked  my 
own.  The  Democrats  have  been  assaulted 
on  the  matter  of  California's  loss  of 
aerospace  contracts. 

Republicans  say,  "After  all,  this  has 
come  to  pass  under  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, a  Democratic  Congress,  and  with 
me — a  Democratic  Representative  sitting 
in  the  House."  But  let  the  people  face  the 
truth  and  retort:  "Whose  program  has 
been  smashed?  Was  it  not  a  national 
program,  written  and  sponsored  by  Dem- 
ocrats for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans?" 

The  Republican  attack  is  based  upon 
vague  insinuation  supported  by  contort- 
ed logic.  Let  us  set  the  record  straight. 
The  damage  which  is  being  done  to  Cali- 
fornia's industry  and  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, finds  its  origins  in  those  who  op- 
pose adequate  funding  for  the  space  pro- 
gram. 

The  opposition  comes  from  elected  Re- 
publicans who  have  placed  partisan  poli- 
tics above  minimal  responsibility. 

The  Democratic  President  has  pro- 
posed a  budget  and  programs  which 
would  have  benefited  California.  Demo- 
crats in  Congress  supported  it.  I  per- 
sonally fought  for  it.  The  opposition 
party  effectively  killed  it. 

Can  we  now  believe  their  pleas  of 
pious  innocence?  I  think  not.  Can  we 
now  entrust  them  with  matters  essential 
to  the  public  good?  Commonsense  would 
dictate  that  answer. 

Can  we  now  believe  that  a  new  spirit 
has  overtaken  them,  or  that  their  false, 
deceptive  and  acidic  charges  have  been 
supplanted  with  the  milk  of  a  public 
spirit?  Let  the  voters  judge  for  them- 
selves. 

They  hear  the  fault.  The  California 
electorate  must  force  them  to  bear  the 
consequences. 

But  in  a  larger  realm:  In  these  times 
of  great  stress  and  crises,  we  must  oc- 


casionally remind  ourselves  that  we  can- 
not be  so  preoccupied  with  one  or  two 
acute  problems  that  we  devote  all  ener- 
gies to  their  solutions,  at  the  expense 
of  all  else.  I  address  you  as  a  Represent- 
ative who  is  every  bit  as  concerned  about 
the  current  estimated  deficit  as  any  of 
you. 

We  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum,  nor  can  we 
take  comfort  in  Isolation,  thinking  that 
no  one  else  wlU  take  advantage  of  our 
lost  opportunities  in  space.  The  Russian 
effort  is  strong.  In  the  areas  of  brute 
thrust  and  propulsion — precisely  the 
project-fields  most  affected  by  the  budget 
squeeze — they  are  ahead  of  the  United 
States.  We  cannot  afford  to  widen  the 
gap? 

Our  latest  great  success,  the  impeccable 
laimch  of  the  Saturn  V,  will  seem  small 
indeed,  if  we  become  dormant  in  the 
shadow  of  continued  Soviet  energy  and 
drive.  It  will  be  doubly  dangerous,  too.  In 
the  light  of  the  embarkation  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic  into  the  fields 
of  nuclear  weaponry,  and  missile  and 
space  research.  Over  a  month  ago,  on  the 
floor  of  this  very  Chamber,  I  said : 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  same  situation  as 
when  the  Russian  Sputnik  first  went  up,  and 
then  we  are  going  to  be  wondering  why  we  did 
not  go  ahead  . . . 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  will  take  all 
our  collective  wisdom  and  determination 
to  avoid  that  fate. 

So  let  every  man  here  be  made  aware 
of  our  stake.  And  let  the  American  peo- 
ple be  educated  to  the  need.  I  have  no 
doubts  that  they  will  bear  the  burden 
and  the  price — willingly  if  it  is  presented 
in  the  proper  light. 


A  FINE  COMMUNITY  LEADER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vahik]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
fi-om  Dlinois? 

There  was  no  objection'^^ 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  SpeakerTI  wish  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  fine 
commimity  leadership  of  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Westropp,  president  of  the  Women's  Fed- 
eral Savings  &  Loan  Association  and 
leader  in  commimity  efforts  to  rehabili- 
tate large  sections  of  the  Hough  area  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Westropp  was  extremely  active  in 
the  development  of  HOPE.  Inc. — housing 
our  people  economically — which  was  the 
first  recipient  for  rent  supplement  funds 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  vice  president 
of  Better  Homes  for  Cleveland  Foimda- 
tion,  developed  in  conjimction  with  the 
Catholic  diocese,  which  will  be  rehabili- 
tating thousands  of  apartments  in  the 
Cleveland  area  very  shortly.  Mr.  Wes- 
tropp is  also  vice  chairman  of  the  St.  Arm 
Hospital  advisory  board;  vice  chairman 
of  the  American  Legion;  and  the  treas- 
urer of  Catholic  Charities. 

I  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  fine  article  from  the  Cleveland 
Press  of  November  11,  1967,  about  Mr. 
Westropp  which  indicates  how  responsive 


he  is  to  community  obligations  and  in 
making  Cleveland  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live: 

Savings  Chief  Devotes  Time,  Skill  on  Good 

Deeds 

(By  Fred  McGunagle) 

Thomas  Westropp  Is  a  president  of  a  finan- 
cial Institution  who  acts  like  a  crusader. 

The  head  of  Women's  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Assn.  Is  credited  with  doing  more  than 
any  other  businessman  to  promote  reliablll- 
tatlon  of  the  Hough  Area. 

Westropp  la  a  trustee  of  HOPE  Inc.,  which 
this  year  received  the  first  rent  supplement 
commitment  In  the  nation  and  which  Is  now 
going  ahead  with  plans  for  the  remodeling 
of  two  entire  blocks. 

He  Is  vice  president  and  moving  spirit  of 
the  Better  Homes  for  Cleveland  Foundation, 
the  group  set  up  by  the  Catholic  Diocese 
which  this  month  will  start  the  first  In  a 
series  of  remodellngs  In  the  tenements  of 
Uttle  Hollywood. 

His  association  Is  puttng  up  the  mort- 
gages  for  both  projects.  He  has  also  traveled 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  to  spread  the  gospel  of  re- 
habilitation to  wood  Industry  leaders,  and 
to  Chicago  to  chide  his  fellow  savings  exec- 
utives for  not  doing  enough  In  the  field. 

Westropp  Is  an  unusual  savings  executive. 
He  has  buUt  the  association  begun  by  his 
aimt,  Clara  and  Judge  Lillian  Westropp,  Into 
an  institution  with  assets  of  more  than  9150,- 
000.000. 

But  he  devotes  at  least  half  his  time  to  civic 
work. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  St.  Ann  Hos- 
pital Advisory  Board,  district  vice  commander 
of  the  American  Legion,  treasurer  of  the 
county  hospital  levy  drive,  treasurer  of  Cath- 
olic Charities,  president  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Civic  Responsibility  and  active  In 
the  Welfare  Federation  and  Jewish  National 
Fund. 

'"This  Is  my  city,"  he  says.  "Its  problems 
are  my  problems.  I'd  like  to  turn  over  a  beau- 
tiful city  to  the  next  generation. 

"Most  suburbanites  don't  really  vmder- 
stand  the  problems  In  the  slums.  They  should 
take  a  tour  of  the  city  and  see  what  we  have. 
They'd  find  much  of  It  Is  not  a  decent  cli- 
mate to  live  and  raise  a  family  In. 

"We  may  have  a  fine  art  museum  and  a 
great  orchestra  and  good  hospitals,  but  we 
can't  have  a  great  city  when  we're  denying 
a  large  segment  of  otir  population  the  basic 
right  to  marry  and  raise  a  family. 

Westropp  and  his  wife,  Mary,  live  at  2527 
Rubyvale  Rd.,  University  Heights,  where  they 
have  a  growing  stake  In  the  next  generation. 
Thev  are  expecting  their  10th  child  next 
month. 


FELLED  REDWOODS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  imd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  long 
deliberations,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  nearing  a  final  decision  on  the 
boundaries  of  a  unique  national  park — 
the  park  that  will  preserve  in  all  their 
splendor  the  groves  of  stately  redwoods 
in  northern  California. 

The  choices  we  must  make,  while  lim- 
ited greatly  from  the  choices  we  could 
have  made  20  or  30  years  ago,  are  still 
many.  We  can  choose  different  bound- 
aries than  those  selected  by  the  Senate  in 
the  bill  it  passed  on  November  1. 
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That  Is,  the  choices  are  many  if  the 
areas  are  not  scarred  by  any  further  fell- 
ing of  the  giant  trees. 

A  short  time  ago,  34  Members  of  the 
House  asked  the  Oeorgia-Pacific  Corp. 
to  cooperate  with  the  House  by  suspend- 
ing logging  operations  in  a  small  area  of 
its  holdings  vmtil  the  House  worked  its 
will  on  the  park  legislation.  Tragically, 
the  corporation  refused. 

On  December  8,  the  New  York  Times 
carried  an  editorial  on  what  it  called  the 
"condescending"  reply  of  the  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp. 

I  want  to  call  that  editorial  condemn- 
ing the  action  of  Georgia-Pacific  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  by  inserting  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

Felled  Redwoods 

Two  weeks  ago  thirty-four  members  of 
Congress,  under  leadership  of  Representa- 
tive Jeffery  Cohelan  of  California,  wrote  the 
president  of  the  Georgia-Pacific  Corporation, 
urging  the  company  to  suspend  the  logging 
of  redwood  trees  in  an  area  being  considered 
for  a  new  national  park. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  compromise  bill, 
but  there  is  strong  sentiment  in  the  House 
for  adding  several  thousand  acres  in  Red- 
wood Creek  Valley  to  Include  trees  that  are 
of  park  quality  and  to  protect  the  future 
park  from  erosion  and  siltatlon. 

Georgla-Paclflc  has  now  brushed  off  the 
Congressmen's  letter  with  a  condescending 
reply  expressing  doubt  that  "it  is  truly  In 
the  public  Interest  to  commit  many  millions 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  to  preserve  additional 
redwood  tlmberlands  to  fill  a  nonexistent 
need."  The  company  declares  its  determina- 
tion to  continue  logging  In  the  proposed 
park  acreage  "In  the  Interest  of  our  em- 
ployes, our  stockholders  and  good  forest 
management  and.  Indeed,  as  a  corporate 
citizen." 

It  takes  a  good  deal  of  arrogance  to  an- 
nounce an  antisocial  policy  and  then  prate 
about  being  a  "corporate  citizen."  If  Red- 
wood Creek  Valley  is  despoiled  before  Con- 
gress can  reach  a  decision,  the  public  will 
have  paid  a  high  price  for  the  refusal  of 
Chairman  Asplnall  of  the  House  Interior 
Committee  to  perform  his  duty  and  act  upon 
the  Senate  bill  this  year. 

The  Federal  Government  should  seek  In- 
junctive relief  In  the  courts  before  more  of 
these  majestic  trees  are  felled. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  now 
old  but  telling  observation  of  the  late 
Bernard  Fall  and  several  other  astute 
students  of  the  problems  of  South  Viet- 
nam— that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
achieve  a  military  victory  without  a  de- 
cent political  base — seems  to  be  more 
true  than  ever. 

It  seems  clear  and  undisputable  that 
we  have  forestalled  the  military  defeat 
of  our  South  Vietnamese.  So  long  as  our 
Army  remains  and  there  are  no  further 
escalations  by  our  side  or  theirs,  it  seems 
that  the  Communists  carmot  achieve  a 
military  victory  in  the  south. 

But  we  have  forestalled  defeat  by  the 


Communists  In  South  Vietnam  before — 
with  the  Greneva  accords  In  1954  and 
with  the  Diem  regime  in  1956,  to  name 
just  two.  Yet,  we  are  still  engaged  in  this 
struggle — and  at  the  most  deadly  and 
costly  level  ever. 

Several  Americans  have  said  In  recent 
months — and  I  believe  that  they  are  cor- 
rect— that  the  way  in  South  Vietnam 
cannot  be  won  by  the  Americans.  The 
South  Vietnamese,  who  are  our  Viet- 
namese, must  want  to  win,  and  they 
must  have  the  courage,  inspiration,  con- 
viction, and  determination  to  bring 
about  this  end. 

Thus,  to  me,  one  of  the  most  crucial  in- 
dicators of  how  well  it  goes  in  Vietnam 
is  the  progress  which  is  made  toward  in- 
stilling this  desire  and  conviction  in  our 
Vietnamese.  Indications  are  that  this  ef- 
fort goes  poorly. 

Recent  reports  from  Vietnam,  of 
which  perhaps  the  best  is  by  David  Hal- 
berstam  in  the  December  issue  of  Har- 
per's magazine,  are  not  encouraging.  Mr. 
Halberstam  reports  soberly,  but  with  an 
honest  affection  for  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple, that — 

The  society  Is  rotten,  tired,  and  numb.  It 
no  longer  cares.  Twenty-one  years  of  the  war, 
first  the  French  and  then  Diem,  have 
weakened  the  Vietnamese  deeply.  The  sons 
are  more  corrupt  than  the  fathers.  The  few 
patriots  increasingly  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety and  the  struggle.  The  fine  young  men 
do  not  want  to  die  In  the  U  Mlnh  forest;  they 
want  to  drive  their  Hondas,  get  their  draft 
deferments,  and  sit  in  the  cafes.  We  are  not 
building  a  nation. 

Mr.  Halberstam  chronicles  too  the  cor- 
ruption that  infects  and  afflicts  the  so- 
ciety. He  describes  the  bribery.  Inside 
dealing,  and  nepotism  of  the  corps  area 
commanders,  of  the  province  chiefs,  of 
the  army  oflBcers.  When  one  realizes  that 
these  men  are  the  only  prominent  exten- 
sions of  the  government  in  the  field.  If 
they  are  as  corrupt  as  Mr.  Halberstam 
reports,  can  there  be  any  doubt  why  the 
peasants  do  not  have  the  desire  and  de- 
termination to  see  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment prevail? 

In  the  end.  the  result  in  Vietnam  vrtll 
depend  on  the  fiber  and  ability  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  society.  Many  men, 
apparently  David  Halberstam  among 
them,  do  not  believe  that  our  Vietnamese 
have  the  fiber  and  the  abihty  to  pull  it 
out.  Are  these  men  wrong?  Should  our 
objectives  be  changed? 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  article  by  Mr.  Halberstam 
and  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
article  refiects  many  of  my  own  im- 
pressions based  upon  my  many  visits  to 
South  Vietnam,  the  most  recent  one  being 
with  the  Moss  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  this  summer. 

The  article  follows: 

RETDRN  TO  Vietnam 
(By  David  Halberstam) 

One  of  the  great  exports  of  South  Vietnam 
has  always  been  American  optimism,  but  this 
time  I  thought  when  I  returned  that  It  would 
be  at  least  tempered;  there  would  be  an  end 
of  illusion,  a  knowledge  perhaps  of  jTist  how 
dark  the  tunnel  really  Is.  But  we  fiew  Into 
Tan  Son  Nhut  and  the  scenes  were  familiar: 
the  jetliner  waiting  too  long  on  the  tarmac, 
its   air   conditioning   off,    then   the    waiting 


room  with  the  American  AID  men  come  out 
to  welcome  their  new  arrivals  and  steer  them 
past  all  the  waiting  Vietnamese  at  immigra- 
tion. Finally  I  got  through  customs  and 
Mert  Perry,  an  old  friend,  five  years  here  and 
one  of  the  very  best  reporters  in  town,  met 
me  and  assured  me  I  was  wrong:  the  illu- 
sions still  exist.  When  you  pay  (30  billion  a 
year  you  buy  at  least  a  fair  share  of  Illusions. 

We  drove  downtown  and  checked  Into  the 
American  press  office.  Perry  introduced  me 
to  Barry  Zorthlan,  the  chief  press  officer. 
While  we  were  talking.  Perry  asked  Zorthlan : 
"Say,  Barry,  what's  all  this  crap  Komer  (the 
chief  of  pacification,  rank  of  Ambassador,  six 
photos  of  Lyndon  Johnson  on  his  office  wall ) 
is  putting  out  about  the  war  being  over  In 
six  months?" 

Zorthlan  is  a  real  pro,  a  very  tough  oper- 
ator, and  I  think  he  tias  many  changes  of 
speed  for  different  reporters.  For  people  like 
Perry  and  me  he  didn't  want  that  kind  of 
optimism,  he  wanted  it  more  controlled,  an 
optimism  that  recognizes  all  the  problems 
but  trlumplis  anyway.  "I  don't  think  Bob 
said  that  .  .  .  ."  he  began. 

"No,  goddamnlt,"  Perry  said.  "He's  told  It 
to  a  couple  friends  of  mine.  Different  friends. 
Six  months." 

Zorthlan  began  again :  "Well,  what  I  think 
Bob  meant  is  that  the  conventional  war 
phase  would  be  over  In  six  months,  you  know. 
I'hey've  got  one  good  campaign  In  them." 

That  night  a  group  of  us,  experienced 
reporters  here,  went  out  to  a  restaurant  in 
Cholon.  The  subject  of  the  Komer-Zorthlan 
quotes  come  up.  Everyone  boggled,  and  remi- 
nisced alx)ut  the  last  campaign  and  its  lineal 
antecedents:  the  dernier  quart  d'heure  [for 
the  French  1  .  .  .  the  corner  being  turned 
.  .  .  home  by  Christmas  1965.  Then  one  of 
the  group  picked  up  the  Inevitable  box  of 
toothpicks  always  In  the  Vietnamese  res- 
taurants and  spiUed  them  all  over  the  table. 
"Each  toothpick,"  he  said,  "represents  one 
French  or  American  spokesman  who  over  the 
last  twenty-one  years  has  said  they  have  one 
last  campaign  in  them." 

I  have  never  been  a  dove  or  a  hawk — few 
reporters  who  have  spent  any  leng^  of  time 
here  are.  When  I  was  here  In  1062  and  1683 
I  belonged  to  a  group  of  reporters  who 
thought  the  war  was  worth  winning  but  who 
doubted  the  effectiveness  of  the  fight  against 
the  enemy  eoxA  sensed  the  seed  of  failure  In 
our  own  efforts.  That  group  was  roundly 
attacked  by  American  officialdom  tat  being 
too  pessimistic,  but  4n  retrospect  I  think  the 
great  sm  was  that  we  were  not  pessimistic 
enough. 

More  than  three  years  later,  I  stlU  think 
the  enemy  is  a  real  one.  I  think  the  evidence 
Is  more  complete  than  ever  that  Hanoi  has 
controlled  this  war  since  1957,  but  now  I 
doubt  our  capacity  to  win.  The  Important 
things  In  talking  about  Vietnam  now  are: 
Can  the  war  be  won?  Do  we  have  the  re- 
sources to  win.  and  can  we  really  afford 
these  resources?  People  here  now  are  talking 
about  reorganizing  the  Vietnamese  Army,  just 
as  they  did  six  years  ago.  But  it  is  very  late 
here,  the  fabric  is  strained  at  home  now,  and 
what  guarantee  Is  there  that  the  Vietnamese 
Army  can  be  reorganized,  or  that  It  will  make 
any  difference?  Can  you  have  a  fine  young 
army  in  a  rotting  society? 

The  morality  of  this  war  has  always  been 
mutually  ugly.  We  are  waging  a  very  tough 
war,  and  the  enemy  has  waged  a  tough  war 
on  its  own  people  since  1945,  when  Vo  Nguyen 
Glap  systematically  murdered  hundreds  of 
non-Communist  nationalists  so  that  the 
choice  for  Vietnamese  would  be  the  Vletminh 
or  the  French.  So  the  questions  have  l)ecome 
more  pragmatic  than  moral.  "The  only  dif- 
ference between  Richard  RusseU  and  me," 
Senator  Fulbright  is  reported  to  have  said  re- 
cently, "is  that  he  thinks  the  war  can  be 
won."  Or  as  Senator  Symington  said  of  both 
Fulbright  and  RusseU,  "They  went  into  the 
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woods  separately  and  came  out  holding 
hands." 

So  Is  tbe  war  being  won? 

The  answer  Is  yes  It  Is,  and  no  It  Isn't.  On 
those  occasions  when  we  can  use  our  massive 
power,  those  rare  Instances  when  our  main 
force  imlts  find  their  main  force  units,  our 
power  Is  decisive,  and  there  Is  more  often 
than  not  a  victory.'  Similarly  In  those  areas 
which  we  choose  to  saturate  with  American 
troops,  the  Vletcong  must  move  back,  and  In 
that  specially  protected,  hothouse  atmosphere 
a  kind  of  paclflcatlon  takes  place.  But  the 
sense  one  finally  gets  Is  of  the  fragility  of  the 
sltiiatlon  rather  than  the  permanence.  It 
may  be  that  to  a  particular  American  general, 
five  months  Into  his  twelve  months'  tour 
the  progress  of  the  war  In  his  zone  Is  a  final 
and  concrete  entity,  but  to  an  experienced 
Indochina  band  there  Is  more  hesltance. 
Progress  at  a  given  moment  Is  a  fleeting  ex- 
perience unless  It  Is  brought  about  by  the 
deeprooted  desire  of  the  Vietnamese  peasants 
themselves.  That  is  why  I  am  so  pessimistic, 
for  the  other  war,  the  nation  building,  help- 
ing the  Vietnamese  to  help  themselves,  has 
not  changed. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  arrival  of  half 
a  million  Americans  here  has  brought  con- 
siderable military  progress  to  Vietnam.  In 
1965  tbe  Arvln  (Vietnamese  Army)  had  been 
defeated  and  the  country  was  the  Vletcong's 
to  take.  The  Americans  Instead  came  and 
have  fought  well.  Even  General  Westmore- 
land's critics — and  their  number  Is  Increas- 
ing— praise  him  for  the  way  he  Imposed  a 
growing  American  commitment  on  a  very 
weak  base,  maneuvered  his  troops,  and  staved 
off  defeat. 

Nor  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  massive 
power  we  have  accumulated  here.  The  mind 
boggles  at  the  firepower  an  Infantry  company 
possesses.  If  anything  we  may  have  too  much 
firepower,  and  virlvh  It  there  may  be  too  much 
of  a  tendency  not  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
more  subtle  problems  of  the  war.  The  Vlet- 
cong and  the  regular  North  Vietnamese  units 
have  been  hurt,  and  at  times  hurt  badly,  al- 
though It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  under- 
estimate, as  Westerners  traditionally  have, 
the  enemy's  resilience  and  durability,  his 
ability  to  recover  from  his  wounds,  and  his 
passion  to  keep  coming. 

The  Americans  here  talk  a  good  deal  about 
rooting  out  the  Vletcong  Infrastructure,  the 
invisible  shadow  government  which  Is  the 
Communist  key  to  local  success.  Yet  it  is 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Infrastructure  has 
barely  been  touched.  Thus  while  the  enemy 
has  lost  bodies,  it  has  not  lost  its  apparatus, 
which  Is  a  very  important  distinction.  Hence 
tbe  real  power  of  tbe  Vletcong  has  not  been 
affected. 

Tbe  escalation  of  the  war  has  escalated  the 
pressure  the  Vletcong  are  putting  on  the 
population.  They  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  working  side  by  side  with  the  peasants  In 
the  field,  nor  do  they  have  the  Ngo  Dinh 
Diem  government  to  help  them  with  their 
own  recruiting  as  in  the  old  days.  The  VC 
are  InfflctLng  higher  taxes  on  tbe  popiilation, 
recruiting  boys  at  younger  and  younger  ages. 
A  friend  of  mine  who  has  always  been  a  dis- 
senter from  official  optimism  feels  that  the 
most  striking  change  in  the  last  two  years 


>  The  exception  to  this  would  be  the  area 
near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  where  we  have 
repeated  French  mistakes  and  placed  Marines 
In  static  outposts  within  artillery  range  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  There  the  Marines  are 
taking  a  terrible  pounding  and  quite  heavy 
casualties  from  the  enemy  with  very  little 
hope  of  the  situation  changing.  In  effect  we 
axe  giving  away  one  of  our  greatest  advan- 
tages— our  mobility — and  permitting  them 
one  they  usually  lack — artillery — in  a  sad 
repeat  of  history.  Worse,  the  US.  seems  para- 
lyzed by  its  own  mistakes.  Recently  West- 
moreland told  Time  Magazine  Oon  Thlen 
was  a  "Dlenblenpbu  in  reverse." 


has  been  the  weakening  of  the  Vletcong.  "In 
1963  and  1964  they  controlled  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  population,  and  they  did  it  while  being 
liked,"  he  said,  "and  now  they  are  down  to 
about  twenty-five.  The  important  thing,  of 
course,  is  that  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment has  not  been  able  to  move  into  the 
vacuiun,  there's  been  no  real  government 
pickup.  But  there's  no  doubt  of  the  problems 
the  VC  face — a  couple  of  years  ago  if  I  were 
a  young  Vietnamese  boy  I'd  have  gone  with 
the  VC.  but  now  it's  different.  They're  put- 
ting a  lot  of  presstire  on  the  population  too. 
They've  lost  some  of  their  mystique." 

( It  should  be  noted  that  this  has  been  done 
at  a  very  high  price  to  the  Vietnamese  peas- 
ants. In  the  Delta,  for  instance,  tlie  Vletcong 
has  been  hurt,  but  not  by  an  aggressive  Viet- 
namese Army  searching  out  and  waiting  at 
night  for  VC  units,  but  rather  by  constant 
bombing  and  shelling  of  those  villages  not 
controlled  by  the  government,  so  that  finally 
life  becomes  unbearable.  The  people  either 
drift  out  of  the  villages  toward  government- 
controlled  areas,  or  sleep  at  night,  not  in 
their  huts,  but  In  the  paddles  themselves  to 
escape  the  shelling.  Thus  they  no  longer  wel- 
come the  Vletcong  Into  their  villages,  and 
when  they  come  Into  the  government  areas, 
they  say,  yes,  we  understand  why  you  are 
shelling  us,  yes,  we  know  it's  the  Vletcong's 
fault;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  what 
they  really  feel  and  what  the  final  political 
outcome  of  this  will  be.  In  the  past,  methods 
such  as  this  have  come  back  to  haunt  us.) 

Yet  for  that  reason  our  task  seems  Im- 
mense. If  the  mythmakers  with  the  fine 
speeches — a  Vietnamese  war  which  can  finally 
only  be  won  by  Vietnamese — are  right,  and 
I  think  they  are,  then  anyone  with  a  serious 
knowledge  of  this  country  must  be  more  pes- 
simistic than  ever.  For  the  easy  way  of  build- 
ing a  nation  is  to  rally  behind  a  popular 
national  figure.  There  was  one  rare  chance 
when  Diem  fell  and  Duong  Van  Mlnh,  the 
one  truly  popular  fig\ire  in  the  South,  took 
over.  That  missed  chance  is  a  landmark.  Now 
If  anything  effective  is  going  to  be  done.  It 
will  be  the  hard  way. 

The  society  is  rotten,  tired,  and  numb.  It 
no  longer  cares.  Twenty-one  years  of  the  war, 
of  first  the  French  and  then  Diem,  have 
weakened  the  Vietnamese  deeply.  The  sons 
are  more  corrupt  than  the  fathers.  The  few 
patriots  Increasingly  withdraw  from  the  so- 
ciety and  the  struggle.  The  fine  young  men 
do  not  want  to  die  in  the  U  Minh  forest:  they 
want  to  drive  their  Hondas,  get  their  draft 
deferments,  and  sit  in  the  caf^s.  We  are  not 
building  a  nation. 

n 

Before  I  came  back  I  was  assured  again 
and  again  by  people  who  had  been  in  Viet- 
nam more  recently  that  I  would  never  recog- 
nize It,  that  It  was  not  the  same  country. 
The  American  presence  was  so  great.  And  yes. 
there  is  Cam  Ranh  Bay,  and  the  endless  Long 
Binh  military  complex  outside  Saigon,  trucks, 
generators,  barracks,  helicopters  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  There  Is  American  televi- 
sion, and  one  sees  American  troops  still  In 
combat  gear  watching  Combat,  and  a  blonde 
weather  girl  pointing  at  the  niap  of  the 
U.S.  and  saying  "Los  Angeles  is  clear  and 
sunny  .  .  .,"  and  most  Vietnamese  seem  to 
have  Batman  T-shirts  for  their  kids.  And 
there  is  a  strip  of  bars  In  Bien  Hoa  so  long 
that  one  American  there  calls  It  Tijuana  East, 
with  sign  after  sign  offering  car  wash. 
(The  Vietnamese  are  ingenious  that  way.  One 
friend  of  mine  has  a  song  which  goes,  "Baby, 
won't  you  wash  my  car.")  All  these  are  signs 
of  Americanization,  but  what  finally  struck 
me  was  how  little  had  really  changed  here. 

For  it  is  the  essential  problems  of  this  so- 
ciety that  have  not  changed.  They  are  the 
same  problems,  virtually  Insoluble,  caused  by 
the  same  terrible  historical  truths.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Vietnam  Is  largely  meaningless  to 
its  citizens.  Tbe  rare  good  province  chief  or 
<Uctrict  chief  Is  talked  about  avidly  In  tbe 


American  Mission.  (Perhaps  Romney  was  sent 
to  see  bim.)  Yet  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  most 
province  and  district  chiefs  are  corrupt  and 
Incompetent.  There  is  talk  of  Improvement 
in  the  Vietnamese  Army,  yet  it  Is  widely 
known  that  the  Arvln  is  still  poorly  led  and 
barely  motivated.  Its  officers  represent  a  mi- 
crocosm of  existing  privilege  in  Vietnam.  It 
does  not  change,  perhaps  because  it  cannot 
change  and  let  in  new  blood — but  unless  It 
does  it  Is  dooming  itself  to  its  own  defeat. 

The  pacification  program,  known  periodi- 
cally as  The  Other  War.  heir  apparent  to  a 
long  line  of  programs  tried,  programs 
vaunted,  programs  praised,  programs  failed— 
agrovilles,  strategic  hamlets,  spreading  oU 
slicks,  national  priority  areas — Is  a  study  In 
the  past,  .^t  very  best  there  Is  creeping  pacifi- 
cation. Paclflcatlon,  of  coxu^e,  is  always  dlffl. 
ciilt.  The  social  and  political  problems  which 
the  Americans  can  avoid  when  they  simply 
are  fighting  the  war  and  killing  VC  suddenly 
reappear  when  we  try  to  create  somethng 
here. 

There  are  Americans  here  who  have  be- 
come over  the  past  five  or  six  years  good  but 
bitter  diagnosticians.  They  know  the  reasons 
the  programs  have  failed  in  the  past,  and  tbe 
best  of  them  fear  the  same  failures  rising 
again  out  of  the  same  causes.  They  are  angry 
but  powerless.  The  ones  In  the  field  are  angry 
at  the  Americans  in  Saigon;  Saigon  does  not 
get  them  any  leverage.  Perhaps  Saigon  la 
angry  at  the  top  Vietnamese,  and  privately 
shares  the  frustration  of  the  field. 

Yet  the  pressure  from  Washington  Is 
greater  than  ever,  pressure  which  produces 
the  optimism,  coonsklns,  yes,  coonsklna,  to 
be  hunted  and  tacked  to  walls,  and  tbe 
sooner  the  better.  Progress  is  reported  here 
as  certain  as  the  tide,  and  the  tide  comes  In 
each  day  at  the  exact  hour  of  the  dally  press 
briefing. 

The  third  day  I  was  here  I  went  to  a  brief- 
ing by  a  high  pacification  official.  He  began 
by  saying  that  Quang  Ngal  province  was  go- 
ing to  be  the  success  story  of  1967,  and  to 
mark  his  words:  Quang  Ngai.  Even  as  he  was 
talking  the  Vletcong  were  walking  into  Quang 
Ngal  and  freeing  twelve  hundred  prisoners 
from  the  JaU  there.  He  was  saying  this  pacifi- 
cation program,  his  pacification  program, 
was  different  from  the  other  pacification  pro- 
grams, because  this  time  we  had  the  re- 
sources. 

I  thought  to  myself.  My  God  man,  didn't 
they  tell  you  about  the  strategic  hamlet  pro- 
gram, how  the  province  chiefs  used  to  choke 
to  death  on  resources,  how  they  were  afraid 
to  stand  out  on  the  little  airstrips  for  fear 
of  being  btirled  alive  by  reaources  tumbling 
out  of  the  sky:  barbed  wire,  bricks,  pigs,  rat 
killers,  pig  fatteners.  mosquito  killers,  snow 
plows?  In  those  days  I  talked  with  one  British 
expert  on  Malaya,  and  he  said  there  was  one 
thing  which  bothered  him  about  this  war: 
too  much  in  the  way  of  resources,  too  many 
material  goods.  He  had  never  seen  so  much 
gear  in  bis  life,  stuff  going  to  rust  and  rot. 
being  black-marketed,  creating  all  the  wrong 
attitudes  In  the  Vietnamese. 

.The  day  after  the  briefing  I  was  with  one 
of  the  rural  pacification  workers,  a  compe- 
tent American  professional  who  had  spent 
four  years  here.  He  recounted  his  past  year: 
more  of  the  same  Vietnamese  apathy,  Ameri- 
can indifference  to  his  pleas,  faking  of  pro- 
vincial operdttons.  Increased  corruption  by 
his  Vietnamese  counterpart,  resources  not 
reaching  their  destination,  hie  counterpart's 
Interest  in  his  own  building  business. 

The  American  bad  documented  it  ell, 
handed  In  his  reiK>rt,  and  for  a  brief  time  the 
Job  of  his  Vietnamese  counterpart  was  In  the 
balance,  and  then  he  was  given  It  back.  "I'm 
going  to  stay  In  this  country  until  I  see  that 
son  of  a  bitch  in  Jail,"  the  American  said. 
"Pacification,"  be  said,  "what  the  hell  is 
pacification?  You  find  it."  Then  be  added: 
"We  are  losing.  We  are  going  to  lose.  We  de- 
serve to  lose." 
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There  Is  a  reason  for  all  these  problems. 
It  is  not  simple  happenstance,  although  some 
Americans  here  think  it  is.  One  knowledge- 
able American  colonel  thinks  it  is  Just  bad 
luck  catching  up  with  the  Americans:  we 
had  fine  commanders  and  leaders  in  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  now  we  have  fallen 
short  In  American  leadership.  If  only  Westy 
or  Taylor  or  Lodge  had  been  a  real  leader,  had 
really  put  the  blowtorch  to  old  Ky,  made  him 
get  with  our  program  and  stay  with  it,  things 
would  be  different. 

There  is  much  subsurface  criticism  of 
Westmoreland  here,  particularly  among  ex- 
perienced Americans,  because  they  feel  In 
large  part  he  has  abdicated  his  responsibili- 
ties with  the  Vietnamese.  The  Job  was  Just 
too  tough,  and  so  he  preferred  to  work  with 
the  Americans,  which  was  natural  enough. 
Push  an  American  button  and  an  American 
jumps;  push  a  Vietnamese  button  and  then 
push  It  again.  And  then  again. 

Certainly  Westmoreland  accepts  too  much 
at  face  value  what  the  Vietnamese  say  they 
are  doing,  and  he  is  too  eager  to  im- 
press on  the  reporters  his  own  debatable 
view  of  the  quality  of  Vietnamese  troops. 
But  at  this  late  hour  be  cannot  make  the 
Vietnamese  do  what  they  really  don't  want 
to  do.  And  so  because  the  Americans  were 
easier  to  work  with  and  because  the  prob- 
lems were  so  Immediate — Imminent  defeat — 
he  worked  with  the  Americans  and  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Vietnamese  military  remained 
unchanged. 

But  the  frustrations  go  so  very  deep.  They 
are  the  product  of  the  colonial  era  and  the 
divisions  brought  about  by  the  French-Indo- 
china war,  and  to  a  much  lesser  degree  the 
Diem  era,  both  of  which  saw  the  destruc- 
tion of  antl-Communlst  nationalism.  We  are 
prisoners  of  that  time  now,  more  than  we 
know.  All  of  our  fallings,  I  think,  are  traced 
back  to  them.  The  enemy  has  had  a  revolu- 
tion, and  we,  falling  to  have  one.  have  tried 
to  compensate  for  It  piecemeal.  But  we  have 
never  really  changed  the  order  of  the  society. 
Rather,  oxa  presence,  despite  our  words  and 
our  good  Intentions,  has  tended  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  the  existing  order. 

The  French-Indochina  war  divided  this 
country  in  a  more  important  way  than  the 
separation  at  the  seventeenth  parallel.  In  the 
process  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Vietnam, 
the  Vletmlnh — communist  led  and  Commu- 
nist dominated — captured  the  nationalism  of 
the  country.  They  drove  the  white  man  out 
and  they  appealed  to  the  highest  aspirations 
of  the  best  young  Vietnamese  of  a  whole 
generation.  There  was  no  choice;  It  was 
French  or  Vletmlnh.  If  later  some  of  these 
same  Vietnamese  became  disillusioned  be- 
cause of  the  dominance  of  the  Communists, 
the  apparatus  and  the  system  stirvived. 

The  Communists  had  not  only  driven  out 
the  French,  and  developed  a  new  and  cun- 
ning type  of  warfare,  they  had  also  brought 
the  best  men  in  their  ranks  to  the  fore.  They 
offered  hopes  to  the  peasants,  they  released 
something  latent  and  very  powerful  In  the 
country,  and  they  broke  down  petty  divisions 
until  finally  that  which  united  them  was 
stronger  than  that  which  divided  them. 

One  of  the  most  telling  stories  from  the 
first  Indochina  war  is  recounted  in  Jean 
Larteguy's  The  Centurions.  A  French  officer 
by  the  name  of  Olatlgny,  just  overrun  and 
defeated  at  Dlenblenpbu,  sees  his  enemy 
counterpart  for  the  first  time: 

"No  canvas  shoes  on  his  feet  and  bis  toes 
wriggled  voluptuously  in  the  warm  mud  of 
the  shelter.  Olatigny's  reaction  was  that  of  a 
regular  officer.  He  could  not  believe  that  this 
nha  que  squatting  on  bis  haunches  and 
smoking  foul  tobacco  was,  like  him,  a  bat- 
talion commander  with  tbe  same  rank  and 
the  same  responsibilities  as  his  ofwn.  This 
was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  308tb  Division. 
the  best  unit  in  the  People's  Army.  It  was 


this  peasant  from  tbe  paddy  fields  who  had 
beaten  him.  Glatlgny,  the  descendant  of  one 
of  the  great  military  dynasties  of  the  West, 
for  whom  war  was  a  profession  and  the  only 
purpose  in  life.  .  .  ." 

The  other  day  I  interviewed  a  Vietnamese 
lieutenant  colonel  who  had  recently  de- 
fected. He  came  from  a  stock  slightly  above 
that  of  peasant.  His  father  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  low-level  medicine  man.  Although 
he  had  been  a  Vletmlnh  since  1945,  he  had 
spoken  with  a  slightly  different  accent  and 
dressed  a  little  better  than  some  of  the 
others  at  first,  and  though  he  excelled  in 
combat  he  was  siu-e  that  his  lack  of  true 
peasant  origin  had  been  held  a  little  against 
him — perhaps  if  he  had  been  a  pure  peasant, 
he  said,  he  would  be  a  general  now.  .  .  . 

Equally  Important  in  these  years  was  what 
happened  on  our  side.  Our  Vietnamese,  by 
and  large,  had  fought  under  the  French.  The 
enemy  had  revolutionaries;  we  had  function- 
aries with  functionary  mentalities.  Our  high 
officers  were  former  French   corporals. 

Things  which  divided  men  below  the 
seventeenth  parallel  were  far  more  powerful 
than  the  things  which  united  them.  The 
nearest  enemy  was  the  real  one;  the  Com- 
munists were  an  enemy,  but  they  were  dis- 
tant, and  there  were  the  French  and  then 
the  Americans  to  hold  them  off. 

Under  Diem  and  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards no  book  could  be  published  here 
which  told  at  all  about  any  Vietnamese 
struggle  against  the  French.  To  this  day, 
despite  the  talk  of  revolution,  a  Vietnamese 
who  collaborated  vrith  the  French  can  get  a 
Job  with  the  Americans  or  his  own  govern- 
ment much  more  easily  than  anyone  who 
had  fought  against  the  French  but  had  be- 
come disillusioned.  The  Americans  push 
hard  for  a  Chleu  Hoi  center  for  defectors, 
but  they  admit  privately  it  Is  almost  impos- 
sible to  integrate  any  ranking  defector  Into 
the  open  society  here  on  anything  above  a 
cab-driver  level.  The  Army  in  the  South, 
rather  than  having  any  national  purpose,  1* 
riddled  with  Intrigues  and  divisions. 

I  talked  vrtth  another  high-level  defector, 
a  major,  and  asked  what  he  could  do  If 
given  an  Arvln  battalion.  "I  could  command 
a  division  In  North  Vietnam,"  he  answered. 
"I  have  the  ability  to  do  that.  But  a  platoon 
here,  even  a  squad,  I  cotild  not  do  that.  What 
can  you  do?  "They  have  no  purpose." 

But  if  the  troubles  go  back  to  the  French, 
we  can  no  longer  blame  them.  When  I  was 
here  in  1962  there  was  a  tendency  to  blame 
everything  on  the  French  legacy  of  training, 
of  tactics,  of  civil  service.  Now,  however,  we 
have  been  here  long  enough  on  otir  own. 
The  French  are  a  vanishing  scapegoat. 

Near  Danang  not  too  long  ago  one  of  the 
foremost  figures  of  American  television  was 
talking  to  a  tough  little  French  female  pho- 
tographer. He  started  talking  about  an  area 
where  he  saw  some  Improvement  since  his 
last  visit.  No.  she  quickly  disabused  him,  It 
was  not  good  in  that  area,  it  was  getting 
worse.  So  he  discussed  another  area.  Again 
she  disabused  him.  Finally  he  raUed  his  eyes 
to  the  sky  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess  the  only 
answer  then  Is  to  give  the  whole  country 
back  to  the  French."  "No,  no,  monsieur." 
she  said.  "You  sleep  in  your  own  shit." 

One  of  the  smartest  Americans  In  the  Em- 
bassy, spelling  out  the  progress  the  Amer- 
icans had  made  here  since  1965 — the  dead 
VC.  the  Improved  security  in  certain  areas — 
told  me.  "The  VC  are  hurting  and  they're 
licking  their  wounds,  real  hurts  and  real 
wounds  this  time.  This  time  we're  really 
getting  to  them.  The  trouble  Is  that  every 
single  thing  that's  taking  place  here  is  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  presence  of  half  a 
million  Americans." 

Was  there  anjrtbing  local  that  was  viable? 
I  asked  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  so.  We  can  go 
Into  an  area  and  improve  the  security.  Pacify 
If  you  want  to  call  it  that.  But  then  pull  the 


American  IXMts  out  of  the  area  and  it  would 
go  Red  In  a  week." 

IV 

Recently  the  American  Mission,  realizing 
that  among  the  longest  suffering  i>eople  in 
this  country  were  the  Arvln  veterans,  decided 
to  do  something  to  improve  their  morale  and 
at  the  same  perhaps  improve  the  society. 
The  Mission  decided  to  offer  120  four-year 
scholarships  to  colleges  in  the  United  States 
for  deserving  veterans,  with  a  full  English- 
language  course  thrown  In.  It  was  a  widely 
praised  idea  In  Mission  circles,  and  no  one 
really  minded  that  it  came  from  the  Amer- 
icans and  not  the  Vietnamese.  And  the  Viet- 
namese were  enthusiastic. 

The  Idea  was  taken  to  the  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation, which  shortly  presented  the  Amer- 
icans with  a  Ust  of  120  deserving  veterans. 
Just  .  by  chance  someone  at  tbe  Mission 
checked  out  the  list — Americans  are  learn- 
ing to  do  that  these  days — and  found  that 
any  relationship  between  those  nominated^ 
and  veterans  was  purely  coincidental.  All  120 
were  simply  brothers,  cousins,  friends,  cred- 
itors, debtors  of  people  in  the  ministry. 

Then  the  Americans  went  to  veterans' 
groups  themselves  and  advertised  in  the 
newspapers.  Eventually  the  deserving  recipi- 
ents were  found  and  chosen,  and  off  they 
went  to  America.  The  Mission  congratulated 
Itself,  both  on  the  idea,  and  on  catching  the 
fake  list,  and  it  was  not  until  several  weeks 
later  that  someone  found  out  that  each 
veteran  had  been  forced  to  pay  a  bribe  of 
40,000  piastres  (six  months'  pay  at  the  very 
least )  in  order  to  get  his  passport  so  he  could 
leave. 

This  corruption  works  from  the  top  down, 
from  the  corps  commander  selling  everything 
in  his  area,  the  corruption  of  venality,  to  the 
poor  schoolteacher  making  only  1,400  pias- 
tres a  month,  selling  questions  and  answers 
to  exams  to  all  of  her  students,  making  an 
additional  8.000  piastres  a  month — all  to  off- 
set the  terrible  infiation,  the  corruption  of 
survival.  It  is  very  bad  and  getting  worse. 
Each  day  in  the  Vietnamese  government  and 
the  Vietnamese  Army  it  is  a  little  more  likely 
that  if  a  position  is  any  good  It  must  be 
bought. 

We  have  created  a  new  class  here,  at  a  time 
when  men  are  supposed  to  go  out  and  die  for 
their  country.  We  are  rewarding  all  the  wrong 
values,  the  grafters,  tbe  black  marketeers,  tbe 
20  per  centers.  There  are  some  In  the  Amer- 
ican BUssion  who  believe  that  worrying  about 
Asian  corruption  is  naive,  that  It  Is  tradi- 
tional, but  I  do  not  think  this  Is  true.  One 
of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  other  side 
has  been  Its  relative  lack  of  corruption.  The 
corruption  here  has  long  since "  passed  the 
marginal  phase  and  now  doo^inates  and  In- 
deed paralyzes  the  society.  Unless  it  Is 
checked  and  checked  quickly  and  ruthlessly. 
It  is  Impossible  to  win  this  war. 

Thieu  and  Ky  are  reportedly  not  corrupt, 
but  they  are  propped  up  by  men  who  art 
rank  with  corruption.  They  can  fire  one  or 
two  generals  or  province  chiefs  for  corruption 
(usually  men  not  of  their  cliques — who  have 
been  a  little  too  blatant,  or  no  longer  use- 
ful) but  although  they  talk  articulately  to 
the  American  Ambassador  about  what  a 
serious  problem  It  is,  they  have  shown 
neither  the  capacity  nor  the  desire  to  stop  it 
or  punish  it.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  goes 
beyond  individuals  Into  the  system. 

Cao  Van  Vien,  <dilef  of  staff  of  the  Vletnam- 


=  Corruption  has  always  been  a  problem 
here,  as  has  American  indifference  to  It.  In 
1963,  when  Marine  Major  General  Victor  Kru- 
lak  was  assigned  by  President  Kennedy  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  tbe  war  was  being 
won,  he  sent  the  American  military  command 
here  a  questionnaire  with  about  sixty  ques- 
tions. One  was;  "Is  there  government  cor- 
ruption?" The  answer:  "To  our  knowledge 
there  is  not." 
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ese  armed  forces,  »  fav<xite  at  tbe  Amer- 
icans, and  his  wife,  Madame  Vlen,  are  deeply 
involved  In  the  system.  In  the  resort  city  of 
Vung  Tau,  Madame  Vlen  has  exploited  gov- 
ernment land  holdings  and  developed  bxilld- 
ings  which  she  rents  to  Americans  at  a  total 
profit  of  400,000  piastres,  roughly  (3,000,  a 
month.  In  addition  she  has  considerable 
property  in  Saigon,  and  manipulates  govern- 
ment land  on  the  Blen  Hoa  highway. 

Recently  a  young  American,  a  Vietnamese 
language  officer,  was  with  her  and  some  local 
officials  in  Vung  Tau.  She  was  giving  orders 
on  how  the  distributorship  for  S&n  Miguel 
beer  would  be  bandied.  "What  was  so  amaz- 
ing." he  said  later,  "was  not  the  extent  of  ber 
financial  interest,  which  was  very  consider- 
able, but  tbe  flagrancy  of  it — the  absolute  In- 
dllTerence  to  what  we  thought.  She  knew  I 
spoke  Vietnamese  and  she  simply  did  not  give 
a  damn."  (One  high  Mission  official,  when 
asked  about  her,  said,  "Well,  she  has  been 
quite  forceful  and  successful  in  her  real- 
estate  dealings.") 

The  province  chief  of  Bien  Hoa  province, 
a  former  airb<^ne  officer.  Is  a  prot^g^  of 
Vlen's.  Blen  Hoa  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
provinces  In  the  country  for  graft  because 
the  Americans  at  the  Long  Blnh  base  use  It 
for  relaxation.  The  Americans  there  have 
tried  to  get  the  province  chief  on  graft 
charges  several  times,  but  Vlen  has  inter- 
vened for  him.  The  Americans  are  now  con- 
vinced that  Madame  Vlen  is  sharing  In  the 
Blen  Hoa  profits. 

But  Vlen  is  one  of  the  better  ones.  The 
corps  commanders  are  the  worst,  particularly 
in  Two,  Three,  and  Pour  Corps  (there  Is 
too  much  fighting  these  days  in  the  first 
corps  area,  near  the  Demilitarized  Zone,  for 
very  much  profiteering).  They  have  become 
the  new  warlords  of  Vietnam,  holding  a  cer- 
tain balance  of  power  which  In  the  past 
has  supported,  or  not  supported,  the  govern- 
ment In  Saigon.  They  buy  and  sell  almost 
everything  conceivable  and  a  few  things 
which  are  inconceivable. 

They  sell  the  province  and  district  chiefs' 
Jobs:  up  to  three  million  piastres  for  a 
province  chiers  Job;  one  million  or  more 
for  a  district  chief's  Job,  plus  of  course  a 
monthly  kickback,  var3ring  from  10,000 
piastres  a  month  to  10  per  cent  of  the  chief's 
budget.  A  division  commander's  Job  may  cost 
as  much  as  five  million  piastres. 

Tbe  profits  vary.  Smaller  fry  make  money 
off  what  are  known  here  as  ghost  soldiers, 
the  30  per  cent  of  a  unit  roll  which  does 
not  exist — dead  or  never  existed — but  for 
which  the  commander  still  draws  money.  But 
the  bigger  men  make  the  real  money  off  the 
new  construction  wave.  Everything  that  is 
built  has  Its  take,  an  immense  p>ercentage. 
Nothing  can  be  done  without  bribery,  and 
the  bribes  go  to  the  highest  officials  in  the 
region. 

Then  there  are  the  vast  amounts  of  mate- 
rial brought  in  by  the  Americans.  The  docks 
become  a  gold  mine,  as  do  the  bars  which 
the  Americans  frequent.  One  corps  com- 
mander Is  the  opium  king.  In  the  Delta 
there  is  massive  taxation  on  the  rice  har- 
vest, which  slips  out  illegally  to  Cambodia 
while  Vietnam  imports  most  of  its  rice.  Along 
the  Cambodian  border  there  is  a  thriving 
two-way  illicit  traffic — rice  and  beer  going 
out,   food,   fish,   and  clothes  coming  in. 

A  division  commander  like  Nguyen  Van 
Minh  in  the  21st  Division  (lower  Delta)  will 
make  an  agreement  at  rice  harvest  time  to 
share  the  profits  on  collected  taxes  with  ab- 
sentee landlords  and  thereupon  launch  oper- 
ations for  that  purpose.  He  will  share  also 
in  the  profits  of  outgoing  charcoal  and  of 
trucking  beer  and  supplies  into  the  area. 
Minh  is  the  prototype  of  the  new  Viet- 
namese officer.  He  is  very  popular  with  the 
Americans,  speaks  good  English,  knows  Amer- 
ican staff  styles,  and  is  on  the  siirface  quite 
cooperative.  In  Saigon  among  the  Americans 
his  division  Is  considered  a  good  one.  But 
in  the  area,  provincial  advisers  who  are  not 


directly  in  his  chain  of  nofnmanrt  feel  that 
he  is  vastly  overrated  and  that  his  dlTlslon 
does  not  pursue  the  Vleteong  all  that 
actively. 

The  province  chiefs  make  theirs  in  con- 
struction (faked  sealed  bids,  with  Americans 
there  to  watch  the  surface  honesty — one 
province  chief  even  created  his  own  proxy 
building  company)  and  local  smuggling.  In 
Klen  niong  and  Chau  Doc  provinces,  dis- 
trict chiefs  along  the  border  are  so  wealthy 
that  they  have  to  kick  back  at  least  50,000 
piastres  a  month  to  their  superiors.  The 
price  for  certifying  that  Cambodian  fish  is 
indigenous  Vietnamese  fish  is  two  piastres  a 
kilo,  and  since  as  much  as  20,000  kilos  may 
enter  a  day.  the  profits  are  very  handsome 
Indeed. 

In  Bien  Hoa,  typical  of  those  provinces 
where  there  are  large  numbers  of  Ameri- 
cans, bars  are  big  business:  at  Tet  alone  tbe 
province  chief  has  made  an  estimated  10 
mlUlon  piastres  from  the  bars.  He  gets  an 
estimated  kickback  of  10,000  piastres  a 
month  from  each  bar  and  he  periodically 
extorts  more  by  threatening  to  open  new 
ones.  The  Americans  have  documented  his 
corruption,  but  so  far  he  has  managed  to 
stay  in  power. 

And  this  works  down.  Tbe  assistants  to 
these  men.  assistant  province  chiefs  and  dis- 
trict chiefs,  buy  their  Jobs  and  then  make 
the  payoffs  back  by  selling  positions  under 
them.  The  assistant  district  chief  for  se- 
curity sella  police  Jobs  and  tbe  police  get 
their  smaller  payoffs  at  resource  checkpoints 
or  working  the  bars.  Finally  eveyone  is  sell- 
ing something:  5,000  piastre  bribes  to  get  a 
driver's  license,  20,000  piastres  to  get  a  Honda 
out  of  the  docks,  6,000  piastres  to  get  a  free 
place  on  a  military  aircraft.  50,000  piastres  to 
get  permislson  to  have  a  Job  with  the 
Americans. 

Someone  both  honest  and  capable  like 
General  Nguyen  Due  Thang,  head  of  revolu- 
tionary development.  Is  almost  overwhelmed 
by  this  cynicism.  He  Is  trying  to  run  an 
honest  program,  and  corruption  has  become 
his  favorite  subject  vrith  visitors.  An  able 
Vietnamese  friend  of  mine  was  offered  a 
province  in  the  Delta  to  run.  He  went  there 
for  a  month  and  was  told  at  the  end  of  the 
month  to  kick  In.  He  asked  where  be  would 
find  the  money.  That  is  your  problem,  the 
corps  commander  said.  He  inunediately  asked 
to  be  relieved.  "It  is  very  bad,"  be  said.  "If 
you  are  not  one  of  them  you  become  a  threat 
to  them  and  very  dangerous."  The  handful 
of  Americans  who  are  fighting  tbe  massive 
corruption  are  numbed  by  the  problem.  One 
of  them  told  me,  "You  fight  like  hell  to  get 
someone  removed  and  most  times  you  fail 
and  you  Just  make  it  worse  than  ever.  And 
then  on  the  occasions  when  you  win.  why 
hell,  they  give  you  someone  Just  as  bad 
who's  a  little  more  careful  about  it.  I  mean 
he's  been  warned  about  you,  that  you're  a 
little  smarter  than  the  other  long  noses,  and 
the  guy  you  had  relieved,  why  they  promote 
him." 

There  was  for  a  time  earlier  this  year  an 
American  Mission  committee  on  corruption, 
but  it  met  three  times  and  has  not  met  in 
six  months.  The  problem  is  so  delicate  that 
it  can  only  be  handled  by  the  very  highest 
Americans,  and  Indeed  it  is  so  delicate  even 
there  that  it  may  not  be  discussed  in  the 
blunt  and  strong  terms  which  it  demands. 
A  real  attack  on  it.  and  real  punishment, 
have  yet  to  come,  and  there  lingers  among 
fair-minded  Americans  here  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  that  the  government  has  either  the 
desire  or  the  capacity  to  take  strong  steps. 

Right  now  there  is  some  talk  about  a  mili- 
tary reorganization  which  would  strip  the 
corps  commanders  of  their  power,  and  make 
the  province  chiefs  responsible  to  the  central 
government.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  significant 
step.  But  as  with  many  other  things  that 
are  being  talked  of  here,  this  reform  has  not 
come.  The  Ky  government  In  the  past  has 
been  more  notable  for  words  than  deeds. 


I  have  described  this  at  length  not  Just 
because  the  corruption  is  so  serious  and  ao 
corroding,  but  also  because  there  Is  a  new 
and  growing  Mission  view  of  the  war,  a  view 
which  I  think  Is  the  product  of  frustration 
In  pacification  and  other  natlon-bulldlng 
programs.  It  says.  In  effect:  military  power 
will  not  win  the  war  alone,  and  though  the 
government  is  weak  and  indeed  frequently 
venal,  and  Arvln  is  a  myth,  we  Americans 
are  doing  so  many  things,  so  much  gear  U 
going  Into  so  many  places,  that  relentlessly, 
almost  in  spite  of  ourselves,  we  are  produdag 
results. 

"We  are  smothering  them  into  victory," 
one  very  high  official  said.  The  failure  of  the 
past,  this  official  added,  was  not  Just  weak 
people  and  a  weak  policy,  althougji  that  U 
now  acknowledged.  It  was  a  lack  of  re- 
sources: 16.000  Americans  and  a  half  billlcn 
dollars  a  year  simply  weren't  enough. 

This  Is  a  philosophy  that  Is  at  times  quite 
well  argued  here,  and  it  has  the  advantage 
of  admitting  the  weakness  of  our  Viet- 
namese. But  I  am  not  so  sore:  tbe  failures 
of  the  p>ast  were  deeply  tied  not  so  much  to 
lack  of  resources — we  always  had  more  hell- 
copters  than  the  enemy — but  to  lack  of  lead- 
ership, motivation,  unity.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  more  resources  we  feed  Into  this 
country,  the  more  we  weaken  the  fiber  and 
the  more  we  corrode  our  own  Vietnamese. 

TI 

We  flew  over  the  southern  part  of  Long  An 
province.  My  guide,  an  experienced  Ameri- 
can here,  pointed  down  to  the  strange  scene: 
deserted  pathways  leading  nowhere,  mud 
paths  leading  up  to  shacks  which  barely  ex- 
isted, a  few  deserted  huts  stlU  left.  "Tou 
know  what  that  is?"  he  asked.  I  shook  my 
head. 

"Strategic  hamlets."  be  said.  "All  that's 
left.  You  can  see  the  outlines  of  where  they 
used  to  be,  where  they  built  up  the  mud  for 
paths.  Part  of  the  scenic  beauty  of  Long  An. 
Vacant  since  November  3.  1963,  the  first  day 
the  new  government  said  they  could  all  go; 
they  left.  Fm  not  even  sure  they  waited  that 
long.  Those  that  we  controlled,  that  is,  and 
that  was  damn  few  enough.  Mass  desertion. 
Piinny  people,  they  preferred  their  ancestors' 
ashes  to  our  barbed  wire." 

I  looked  down  and  he  was  right,  there 
they  were.  One  could  still  see  the  traces  of 
the  paths,  neatly  laid  out,  neatly  eroding, 
and  it  all  came  back  to  me,  the  visits  to  Long 
An,  and  the  other  provinces,  the  hamlet  pro- 
gram, the  key  to  success,  making  the  popu- 
lation turn  on  the  enemy,  all  those  fine 
charts  showing  that  we  were  way  ahead  of 
schedule,  only  X  hamlets  programed  and  3X 
completed. 

In  1063  when  Washington's  confidence 
about  the  hamlets  mounted  and  doubts 
mounted  In  the  field,  a  young  American 
civilian  named  Earl  Young  came  down  to 
take  over  Long  An  as  province  representa- 
tive. Long  An  was  allegedly  almost  com- 
pletely government  controlled;  Young  was 
appalled  and  quickly  told  Saigon  that  80  per 
cent  of  Long  An  was  VC  controlled,  and 
the  war  was  virtually  over  In  it.  It  was  a 
report  which  Jarred  Saigon's  sensitivities,  and 
as  a  reward  for  this  Paul  Reveremanshlp  a 
two-star  American  general  tried  to  have 
Young  fired. 

Long  An  is  not  exactly  typical;  its  prob- 
lems are  more  serious,  but  they  are  not  much 
more  serious  than  other  areas.  If  we  can- 
not make  real  progress  in  Long  An.  then  we 
cannot  win  this  country.  The  area  touches 
on  the  Plain  of  Reeds  on  the  west,  a  tradi- 
tional VC  bastion,  and  it  has  a  long  history 
of  VC  Influence  and  government  stupidity. 
Part  of  the  population,  says  one  American, 
does  not  have  a  Vietcong  Infrastructure.  It 
Is  actually  a  Vietcong  society,  more  than 
three  generations  of  It. 

What  is  astounding  about  Long  An  is  that 
It  sits  Just  south  of  Saigon,  virtually  a  sub- 


iirb— 600,000  people  In  a  very  rtch  province. 
It  sat  there  and  always  got  its  resources, 
through  1963,  but  never  got  any  more  than 
some  very  distant  province.  Ambassador 
Lodge,  having  saved  Earl  Young  his  Job,  was 
unsettled  by  the  idea  of  the  VC  controlling 
what  amounted  to  his  backyard.  He  made 
Ix)ng  An  a  priority  area.  The  25th  Arvln 
division  was  brou^t  down  from  the  coastal 
region,  and  two  of  its  regiments  placed  there 
with  much  heralding  and  exclamation. 
(There  Is  still  much  exclamation  about  the 
25th,  not  only  that  It  may  be  the  worst  divi- 
sion in  the  Army,  but  the  worst  In  any 
army.)  But  resources  did  not  arrive,  local 
officials  were  lethargic  and  unsure  of  their 
stondlng,  and  the  1964  priority  faUed  to 
succeed. 

Later  in  1964  and  1966  Long  An  became  a 
fcop  tac  area,  the  spreading  of  oil  slicks  out 
from  Saigon,  the  gradual  driving  back  of  the 
enemy.  One  American  who  was  there  said, 
-We  knew  what  we  wanted  to  do,  but  we 
couldn't  get  them  to  do  It.  There  would  be 
agreement,  this  was  a  priority  operation  and 
this  or  that  program  would  be  dcme,  and 
they  would  nod  aiid  say  yes,  and  then  noth- 
ing would  happen.  You  ask  me  why,  I  don't 
know  why.  If  I  had  known  why,  I'd  have 
been  able  to  do  socnetbing.  So  you'd  send  the 
word  up  to  Saigon,  and  the  top  Americans 
there  would  say,  'Yes,  look,  we  Just  talked  to 
the  Vietnamese  about  that  problem  and 
they're  taking  care  of  It — It's  all  okay.'  And 
of  course  not  a  damn  thing  would  happ>en." 
In  1966,  still  almost  completely  Vietcong 
controlled.  stUl  squeezing  Saigon.  Long  An 
was  dubbed  a  National  Priority  Area.  One 
American  told  me,  "I  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened to  aU  tbe  other  national  priority  areas, 
but  we  oouldn't  cut  It  there.  It  was  the  same 
old  goddamn  story.  You  could  tell  the  story 
of  this  country  from  Long  An,  like  a  dying 
man  seeing  his  whole  life  flash  before  him. 
Their  battalion  commanders,  peasants  from 
the  area  who  had  everything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  if  the  VC  won,  had  a  rain- 
bow waiting  in  this  war.  And  up  against 
them  our  little  Arvln  officers  all  from  the 
upper  or  middle  class,  holding  those  damn 
baccalaureates,  hating  Long  An  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  than  I  ever  did,  with  nothing  to 
gain  if  there  was  a  victory  and  a  damn  lot 
to  lose  down  here,  not  wanting  a  bit  to  get 
wounded.  So  they  tore  us  up  when  we  went 
out.  Most  of  the  time  the  division  advisers 
would  be  reporting  how  many  operations 
they  were  on  and  all  these  things  they  were 
doing,  and  the  troops  wouldn't  be  doing  any- 
thing at  all,  Jvist  sitting  around  and  letting 
the  VC  have  it  free." 

The  National  Priority  Area  never  got  off 
the  ground  there;  Long  An  remained  a  par- 
tlcxUarly  ugly  sore.  By  late  1966  It  remained 
as  bad  as  ever  (no  American  troops  set  foot 
there  until  September  1966)  until  by  Amer- 
ican estimates  the  VC  controlled  the  entire 
rural  province  at  night  and  all  but  5  per 
cent  during  the  daytime.  Bridges  were  out, 
ferries  were  out,  yet  another  try  was  made. 

American  troops  were  sent  into  the  area 
and  Colonel  Sam  Wilson,  then  Lodge's  Mis- 
sion coordinator,  left  his  high  Saigon  post 
to  try  and  oversee  all  operations  there.  He 
WM  somewhat  appalled  by  what  he  found: 
"The  province  chief  and  the  district  chiefs 
do  things  for  the  people  as  If  It  were  some 
form  of  largess.  If  a  district  chief  wants  to 
build  a  marketplace  It  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  the  village  wants  It  or  needs  it — 
that's  what  It  gets."  But  the  Wilson  experi- 
ment started  with  the  t>e8t  of  Intentions, 
floiindered  too.  There  vras  always  some  doubt 
over  Just  how  much  control  he  had  over  the 
American  military;  and  the  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary was  always  divided  between  the  province 
chiers  wishes  and  the  division  commander's 
whims.  Finally  neither  high  nor  low  goals 
were  reached. 

Now,  In  late  1967,  Long  An  Is  somewhat 
better.   There   Is   what    one   American   who 


knows  the  past  faflures  calls  "marginal  Im- 
provement or  even  better  under  difficult  con- 
ditions." A  brigade  and  a  half  of  American 
troops.  In  addition  to  two  Vietnamese  regi- 
ments, are  operating  there.  Ttie  Americans, 
working  tbe  difficult  terrain,  are  paying  a 
high  price,  but  have  hiirt  the  tough  Viet- 
cong battalions  in  the  area.  Latest  Intel- 
ligence is  that  these  battahona  are  at  abomt 
60  per  cent  strength,  which  means  that  they 
are  still  quite  effective  fighting  forces.  Secu- 
rity is  somewhat  better  and  some  areas  have 
been  opened  up. 

But  the  local  officials  are  no  better,  the 
Arvln  forces  are  as  bad  as  ever,  and  knowl- 
edgeable Americans  speak  of  progress  In 
muted  tones,  knowing  it  can  vanish  the  next 
day.  In  addition,  the  Americans  here — as 
elsewhere  in  the  Delta — are  wary  of  areas 
where  they  think  local  forces  have  reached 
an  accommodation  with  the  enemy.  One  Viet- 
namese described  It  to  me  In  Long  An:  "They 
sit  there  and  make  their  gentlemen's  agree- 
ments. The  VC  let  our  people  know  n^en 
they  want  to  move  and  not  too  much  hap- 
pens. II  tbe  boss  corata  down  from  Tan  An, 
the  local  commander  lets  the  VC  know  and 
tbe  province  chief  arrives.  So  everyone  walks 
around  freely  and  the  chief  tells  the  local 
man  what  a  fine  commander  he  is." 

Long  An  is  at  least  without  illusions, 
vn 

One  of  the  smaller  wars  In  Vietnam  these 
days  is  the  one  taking  place  between  Ameri- 
can military  command  and  the  American 
reporters  over  that  most  time-honored  sub- 
ject, the  quality  of  the  Vietnamese  Army.  To 
the  military  they  are  constantly  improving. 
To  the  reporters,  nothing  has  changed.  There 
Is  tbe  same  vast  discrepancy  between  their 
statistics  and   their  actual  performances. 


Communists.  But,   otherwise,    they   amotmt 
to  a  very  small  plus  in  a  very  tired  country. 

"niey  say  also  that  there  are  changes  vrttbln 
the  Mission;  the  real  dlsaenters  are  getttag 
a  better  hearing  in  Mission  councils  tfaan  ever 
before.  Yet  there  is  UtUe  in  what  the  Mission 
says,  or  thinks  to  support  this  hope.  I  fear 
for  tbe  dissenters  in  the  months  ahead,  as 
the  pressure  for  results  Intensifies;  for  that 
kind  of  pressure  does  not  want  to  hear  dissent 
or  complicated  answers.  It  wants  reams  of 
prepared  statistical  docomenta,  and-lt  most 
surely  will  get  them. 

And  the  alternate  solutions? 

Putting  American  and  Vietnamese  troops 
together  Into  joint  units,  thereby  Improving 
the  morale  of  the  Vietnamese — where  tried 
BO  far  in  this  country  it  has  worked.  .  .  . 
Giving  the  Americans  complete  command  of 
Vietnamese  forces,  and  giving  them  good 
American  leadership  .  .  .  forgetting  about 
the  Vietnamese  and  bringing  out  one  million 
more  American  troops  and  do  the  Job  right. 

But  Instead  I  have  a  sense  that  we  are 
once  again  coming  to  a  dead  end  In  Indo- 
china. We  have  in  the  past  narrowly  staved 
off  defeat  several  times  in  the  South.  In  1064 
at  Geneva,  In  1966  with  Diem,  in  1961  with 
the  Taylor  report  »nd  the  beginning  of  the 
American  bviildup,  In  1965  with  the  commit- 
ment of  American  combat  troops.  Each  time 
we  have  averted  defeat  and  grabbed  victory 
out  ot  the  hands  of  Hanoi,  but  In  doing  it, 
we  have  always  been  farced  to  tip  the  price  of 
the  game,  we  have  Increased  tbe  stakes,  so 
that  now  we  stand  with  tbe  present  frustrat- 
ing situation,  neither  victory  nor  defeat,  a 
half-million  troops,  a  heavy  bombing  pro- 
gram, with  the  military  wanting  more  troops 
and  more  bombing.  Yet  meanwhile  we  are 


The   other  day   an  American  officer  from.-^more  aware  than  ever  of  the  frustrations  of 


Three  Corps,  the  area  right  above  Saigon,  wis 
brought  in  to  brief  reporters  on  the  Arvln 
units  in  his  area.  The  briefing  was  standard: 
the  officer  patiently  and  politely  went 
through  his  line  about  better  leadership, 
better  motivation,  better  morale.  But  the 
area  is  close  to  Saigon  and  most  reporters 
have  friends  there;  they  listened  In  obvious 
disbelief.  After  the  officer  finished  his  brief- 
ing and  was  moving  toward  the  door,  one 
veteran  reporter  caught  him,  and  asked  what 
could  really  be  done  to  shape  Arvln  up.  "Fire 
all  three  goddamn  division  commanders  and 
two-thirds  of  the  regimental  commanders," 
he  said,  and  walked  out  the  door. 

Yet  there  are  some  here  who  claim  that 
we  have  one  last  chance  in  Vietnam.  The 
history  of  Vietnam  In  recent  years  has  been 
littered  with  last  chances.  One  follows  an- 
other faithfuUy.  But,  say  men  whose  Judg- 
ment I  have  respected  in  the  past,  this  Is 
another:  we  have  all  the  material  and  we 
have  Just  had  an  election,  and  perhaps  now 
all  the  mistakes  can  be  corrected.  President 
Thleu  vrtU  have  the  power  he  lacked  before 
and  we  can  get  him  to  do  these  things  which 
all  his  predecessors  have  failed  to  do.  Thleu 
can  use  power;  he  can  crush  the  little  war- 
lords. 

Perhaps  so,  but  one  senses  in  Thleu  a  clever 
operator  who  will  play  it  close  to  his  vest. 
His  ability  to  perform  these  late  miracles  Is 
questionable.  Give  *''"'  six  months,  one  very 
high  American  says.  But  what  is  it  going  to 
be  at  the  end  of  it?  Something  dramatic — or 
Just  more  statistics  and  briefings? 

There  are  a  few  good  things  happening, 
friends  of  mine  in  our  Mission  say.  At  this 
writing,  the  National  Assembly  elections  are 
stirring  feelings  never  stirred  here  before. 
They  are  touching  basic  regional  and  fac- 
tional feelings  in  this  pluralistic  society — 
and  for  the  first  time  giving  people  a  sense  of 
representation  in  the  government.  These  de- 
velopments are  certainly  to  be  encouraged, 
for  they  might  be  the  one  thing  which  cotild 
save  us  in  a  political  showdown  with  the 


that  particular  war  and  of  the  strains  that 
a  commitment  of  half  a  million  men  places 
on^ur  own  society  at  home. 

Or  perhaps  all  the  very  best  critics,  such 
as  the  late  Bernard  Fail,  will  be  proven 
wrong:  you  earn  gain  a  military  victory  with- 
out any  decent  jKiUtlcal  basis.  You  can  simply 
grind  out  a  terribly  pwmlshlng  war,  year  after 
year,  using  that  immense  American  firepower, 
crushing  the  enemy  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
population,  untu  finally  there  has  been  so 
much  death  and  destruction  that  the  enemy 
will  stamible  out  of  the  forest,  as  stunned 
and  numb  as  the  rest  of  the  Vietnamese 
people. 

What  would  become  of  the  country  In  this 
case  I  do  not  know.  It  could  happen,  but 
I  doubt  It.  For  though  the  highest  Ameri- 
cans here  have  talked  in  terms  of  victory 
through  a  war  of  punishment  and  attrltl<Ki, 
I  have  my  doubts  that  we  csoi  win  In  a  war 
of  attrition.  Attrition,  after  all,  is  not  Just  a 
physical  thing,  it  Is  e  psychological  state  as 
weU,  ajuX  I  wonder  If  they  will  fold  first. 
Rather,  the  war  is  to  them  an  immediate 
thing;  It  is  their  highest  priority,  their  most 
important  commitment,  like  the  Israelis 
viewing  the  Arabs;  they  see  it  in  terms  of 
turvival,  while  we  are  far  away.  We  have  our 
other  fronts,  other  commitments,  other  prlor- 
lUes.  We  talk  about  thU  as  a  war  of  our 
national  security,  but  we  treat  it  as  a  war 
of  luxury.  Nothing  shows  this  nutre  than  the 
casual  way  the  war  has  been  reported  from 
Saigon  to  Washington,  the  willingness  to  pass 
on  gentle  fallacies  Instead  of  hard  and  cold 
truths.  The  general  who  tried  to  have  Earl 
Young  removed  woxild,  I  am  sure,  give  a  very 
accurate  report  to  Washington  If  the  Viet- 
cong were  moving  north  from  San  Diego. 

Perhaps.  Perhaps.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
winning,  and  the  reasons  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
basic  that  while  I  would  like  to  believe  my 
friends  that  there  Is  a  last  chance  opening 
up  again  in  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  a  frail 
hope  Indeed.  I  do  not  think  we  are  winning 
In  any  true  sense,  nor  do  I  see  any  akgns  we 
are  about  to  win.  That  Is  why  this  Is  such 
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A  sftd  story  to  write,  for  I  share  tbat  special 
affection  for  tbe  Vietnamese,  and  I  would 
like  to  write  tbat  though  the  price  Is  heavy. 
It  Is  worth  It.  I  do  not  think  our  Vietnamese 
can  win  their  half  of  the  war.  nor  do  I  think 
w«  can  win  It  for  them.  I  think  finally  we 
will  end  up  lowering  our  sights,  encouraging 
our  Vietnamese  to  talk  to  their  Vietnamese, 
hop* Tig  somehow  they  can  settle  what  we  can- 
not. That  Is  what  this  oountrr  longs  for 
right  now,  and  it  may  well  be  that  eren  If 
we  stay  here  another  &Tt  years,  it  Is  all  we 
will  end  up  with  an5-waT. 


ARMS  RACE? 


Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlonan 
from  California  [Mr.  CoHOjut]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro.  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  ominous  prospects  facing  us 
today  is  what  appears  to  be  a  new  round 
In  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Recent  months  ha%e  seen  the  disclo- 
sure of  new  weapons  and  defenses  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  events  ha\-e  passed  with 
little  public  stir.  Yet  these  events  are 
critical  to  the  future  security  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  Roswell  L.  Gilpatric  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Etefense.  has  written 
In  tbe  New  York  Times  magazine  an 
excellent  summary  of  these  etTcnts.  to- 
gether with  some  observations  on  their 
meaning. 

I  commend  this  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  insert  it  in  the  Rkc- 
o&s  at  this  point : 

Tbx  Atqioc  Aaats  Bacs:  A  "iCo  Momuhum" 

Mat  Be  UxantwAT 

(By  Boswell  U  Gilp>aalc» 

Both  the  rnit*d  States  and  the  Soiiet 
Tnlon  hare  said  repeai^lZr  that  they  share 
common  alms  in  aTcidlng  an  atcanlc  arms 
rspe.  preTeTiting  nuclear  war  and  reducing 
tbe  amcun:  of  their  national  resourt**  now 
deroted  to  military  uses.  But  no  formal 
agreement  to  that  end  exists  or  Is  In  proB- 
pect.  and  meanwhile  the  actions  of  the  two 
superpowers  are  inconslstexn^wlth  their  alms. 
The  present  trends  In  the  tJnlted  States  and 
Russia  toward  more  and  bertes-  nuclear  ar- 
maments wc>uW  not  only  jeopardise  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  ncvnprollferation  ts^aty 
which  they  are  jointly  adroeating  hut  could 
weU  signify  a  rum  f  cr  the  worse  in  their  own 
strategic  relatic«j«hlp.  Let  us  examine  both 
sides  of  this  Two-sided  looking  glass. 

The  t^t^d  States  is  now  "ahead  of  the 
Scnet  XTnlK:  toy  a  ratio  of  S  or  4  to  1  in 
numbers  cif  nuclear  warheads,  sometiaaes 
called  target  ki2  capahlhty.  In  tenns  off 
megatcnnage  howeTer.  the  Storiet  Cninn's 
nuclear  arsenal  may  alr-eady  be  on  a  par  with 
or  J^a55c:^!T  ahead  of  the  TTnited  States'. 

In  keeping  w-.ih  its  strategic  c^hjectlre  of 
maintaining  a  se«^nd-FC-Jre  capafctHty 
through  the  assured  destructicsi  of  Scrlet 
missile  sites,  the  United  States  Is  piroce«lini 
with  a  number  of  QraaUtatlre  adrances  Vz  Iti 
strategic  weajv.Tiss  It  is  «<rui?plng  our  >Cn- 
ut«nannrs  the  mart  adTv»4  ctf  that  fam- 
ily of  ICBin^  with  derices  that  win  esiatsle 
them  to  penetrate  Sonet  missile  defenses.  It 
is  pushing  the  deTelopment  off  Poseidoc  sub- 
marine-launched ICBJTs  which  will  surpass 
PoUr-j  missile*  in  range,  destroctire  txjw«b- 
and  targeting  accurary.  Also  in  the  works  is 
a    new    eocoept    off    aBultip>    warlteads    fee- 


American  missllea — caUed  Multiple  Inde- 
pendent Re-entry  Vehicles  (MIRV^) — that 
wiU  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  our  present 
ICBM's  without  adding  to  the  number  of 
laiinchers.  The  MIRV  missile  wUl  be  designed 
to  c&rry  from  5  to  10  warheads  that  can  be 
sepiarated  in  flight  to  strike  inde|>endently  at 
a  corresponding  number  of  widely  dispersed, 
preselected  targets. 

In  view  of  this  development  and  because 
American  strategy  does  not  depend  on  re- 
taining our  existing  overwhelming  quantita- 
tive superiority,  our  Government  is  not  at 
the  moment  contemplating  any  major  addi- 
tions to  the  siee  of  its  missile  force.  In  the 
early  research  and  development  stage,  how- 
ever, there  is  exploratory  work  going  forward 
on  a  new  long-range  niisslle  (Strat  X>.  the 
nature  of  which  is  highly  classified  but  which 
piresumably  would  be  more  effective  and  less 
VLilnerable  to  counterattack  than  existing 
ICBM's.  Similar  effort  continues  on  the  pro- 
pulsickn  system  and  avionics  iox  a  more  ad- 
vanced long-range  bomber  in  the  event  it  is 
later  decided  that  still  another  generation 
of  manned  strategic-weapon  delivery  sys- 
tems Is  needed. 

For  its  p>art,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  stressing 
a  mator  quantitative  improvement  In  Its 
str.»:egic  offensive  forces.  It  is  adding  more 
hardened  land-based  and  submarine- 
launched  ICBM's  in  an  attempT  to  reduce 
the  present  disparity  between  its  missile 
forces  and  those  of  the  Cnited  State*.  It  Is 
still  emphasizing  large  warheads — that  is. 
mega:onnage  rather  than  precision  target- 
ing— in  its  missiles,  and  it  continues  to  stress 
advanced  missile  development,  as  shown  by 
the  new  missiles  exhibited  at  the  50th-an'- 
nlversary  military  parade  in  Moecow  on 
Nov.  7. 

Rather  than  seeking  to  match  United 
States  capability  in  long-range  Eianned 
bombers,  the  Soviets  are  apparently  Initiating 
a  sTTstem  of  delivering  nuclear  warheads  from 
orbit.  The  deUvery  vehicle  for  such  a  weapon 
would  be  fired  In  a  low  orbit,  about  100  miles 
above  the  earth,  from  which  its  bomb  would 
be  rele,ised  against  unprotected  targets,  such 
as  American  bomber  bases,  with  a  flight  time 
considerably  less  than  that  of  an  ICBM.  This 
syrtem,  which  otir  Defense  Department  calls 
a  Prsctional  Orbital  Bomhardment  Svst«m 
(FOBSi.  would  thus  materially  rcduc«  the 
15-minute  warning  tia>e  that  now  enables 
-American  bombers  to  beccsne  airtxvne  prior 
to  the  impact  of  any  Soviet  missile  attack  on 
the  United  States- 
There  are  also  significant  dlTerences  In  the 
approaches  being  foUcwed  by  the  two  coun- 
tries With  respect  to  their  strategic  t*>f«r»«tn 
The  United  States  has  de:::ded  to  go  ihrnit 
with  a  limited  or  -thin"  deployment  of  antl- 
tjallistlc  missiles  (ABMs)  consisting  of  from 
10  to  IS  sets  of  mlsdle  batteries  and  radar 
Installations  so  located  throtzghout  the  ooon- 
tiy  as  tc^  be  able,  thanks  to  the  400-mile  range 
of  the  lnterc*ptor  missiles,  to  protect  the  en- 
tire nation.  The  defensive  missiles  will  be 
provided  with  a  new  nuclear  wai^iead  de- 
igned to  destroy  incoming  missiles  by  releas- 
ing bursts  of  X-rays.  Although  ^.>-^«  ar«a  mis- 
sile defease  ■«.y»,i#^ti  called  Sentinel,  is  c^in- 
ceived  primarily  as  a  countermeasure  to  Chi- 
nese Communift  nuclear  devielopment  rather 
than  as  a  shield  againrs  a  Soviet  missile  at- 
tack, it  has  been  intimated  that  eren  rach  a 
hmited  depCoyment  of  ABM's  would  provide. 
as  a  conrurrejit  benefit,  a  further  defense  of 
our  Miautwnaa  at«»  against  Soviet  ICBMs. 
So  significant  r»dia»ct;re  failo-ji  is  antici- 
pat«d  from  the  operation  of  the  Senaael  sys- 
teoi  so  that  do  great  uxrease  In  cur  shelter 
prcigram  would  be  needed.  To  d^ead  ^j^*^*^ 
the  Bussian  arbita;  bomb,  if  that  nuterlai- 
laes.  the  United  States  will  rely  on  orer-the- 
bcB-iion  radar,  which  wia  give  as  mtich  warn- 
ing time  as  we  now  would  hat*  in  the  e^se  off 
an  ICBM  attack,  and  on  its  existing  capahfl- 
tty  of  destTpying  spacebcme  weapons. 

When  ii  ocsaes  tc  ABM's,  the  Soviets  have 


already  gone  well  beyond  United  States  plan- 
ning by  deploying  a  full-scale  set  of  ABM  In- 
stallations around  Moscow  and  Leningrad, 
and  the  Russians  may  be  extending  another 
antimissile  system  around  most  of  western 
Russia.  Eventually  the  Sc\-iets  will  undoubt- 
edly set  up  systems  to  defend  against  Chinese 
Communist  missiles. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  considerable  pres- 
sures on  both  Governments  to  build  up  their 
nuclear  stockpiles  even  further.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union  the  military  still  constitutes  a 
powerful  force,  with  probably  more  Influence 
under  the  present  collective  leadership  of 
Podgomy.  Brezhnev  and  Kosygm  than  in  the 
heyday  of  Khrushchev  as  undisputed  top  mas 
In  the  Politburo. 

In  the  United  States,  military  influence  on 
national  sectirlty  policy  is  Ukewlse  strong, 
particularly  through  organizations  dom- 
inated by  retired  officers  and  tlirougb  Con- 
grestional  ccunmit'ees.  In  recent  months 
there  has  appeared  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Amerlcin  Security  Council  a  report,  entitled 
"The  Changing  Strategic  Military  Balance— 
U.S.  vs.  U5S.B.."  which  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  in  terms  of  megatonnage  the 
Soviets  have  already  wiped  out  the  United 
States  margin  of  sectirlty  in  nuclear  arms, 
and  warning  of  further  Soviet  gains  in  stra- 
tegic weapons.  Among  those  associated  with 
this  report  and  the  American  Security  Coun- 
cil were  such  former  Air  Fcace  leaders  as 
Generals  LeMay.  Powers  and  Schrlerer. 

Later,  another  report  came  out.  also  pre- 
dicting that  if  present  trends  contln'je.  the 
Soviet*  will  soon  surpass  the  United  States 
in  numbers  of  ICBMs.  This  report  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Center  f«  Strategic  Studies  at 
Georgetown  University,  a  group  headed  by 
Adm  Arlelgh  Burke,  retired  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations. 

Several  Congresslona:  groups  are  currently 
active  along  parallel  lines.  A  subcoenmlttee 
of  the  Ho-ose  Armed  Services  Committee, 
headed  by  Congressman  Porter  Hardy,  Jr..  is 
continuing  in  executive  session  a  comprehen- 
sive review  oS  the  entire  United  States  stra- 
tegie  position.  The  Military  Applications  Sub- 
cMnmittee  of  the  Joint  Committee  en  Atoenic 
Energy,  chaired  by  Senator  Henry  M  Jack- 
Etai,  which  is  conducting  a  full-scale  inquiry 
into  the  ABM  issues,  has  been  told  that  the 
Soviet  Unicai  is  deliljerately  rV>»"'»-ngnT>g  the 
nuclear  superiority  of  the  United  States.  The 
Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  tinder  Senator 
John  Steiinis.  can  be  expected  to  be  heard 
from  to  the  same  effect. 

The  net  effect  of  these  activities  aad  atti- 
tudes Is  to  keep  the  Johnson  Administratloa 
under  constant  pressure  to  demonstrate  that 
its  actions  with  respect  to  strategic  weapons 
will  not  sh^t  the  military  balance  in  favor 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  the  time  it  was 
announced  early  this  year.  President  John- 
son's efl:H^  to  persuade  the  Soviet  Union 
to  accept  a  maraiorium  on  the  deployment  of 
ABM's  has  been  regarded  with  growing  skep- 
ticlan  In  CongresslonAl  and  military  circles- 
The  timing  c^  recent  «^Tifv:Ti>->Tn>TiT«  on 
strategic  weapons  systean  developments  re- 
flects the  csnoem  within  the  executive 
branch  over  these  r.r<Tg»^>^Fn7;t';-Tn-i-^r-.»TT 
points  of  view.  Secretiry  McKamara's  Sep^ 
t«nber  speech  in  San  Prancisoo  annotinciag 
the  AdminiftratiDE'B  decision  to  depUiy  a 
thin  ABM  system  followed  by  a  few  daj^ 
a  talk  in  Connecticut  by  Seiiator  John  6 
Pastare,  the  r.>r  tiTm  tn  ca  the  Joint  Camiaiv- 
tee  on  AyBn.c  Energy,  strccigly  urging  a  full 
ABM  deployment.  The  October  anaoaace- 
men:  of  Se'sretary  McKam.kra  that  the  So- 
viets were  apparmtiy  tesrting  FOBS  bareTy 
preceded  the  start  ot  the  hearing  on  the 
ABM  issues  by  Senator  Jackson^  subcom- 
mittee. 

These  presnires.  which  are  naturally  fed 
by  resentaient  at  Soriet  aid  tc  K«-th  Viet- 
naao,  win  grow  in  intensity  both  in  the  near 
tes-m  as  the  Jahnssn  Administratios  f  oBsns- 
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lates  the  portion  of  its  fiscal  1969  mUltary 
budget  dealing  with  strategic  forces,  and 
during  the  Presidential  election  campaign 
next  year.  Unless  the  stlll-to-be-begun 
American-Soviet  talks  on  halting  the  growth 
In  nuclear  arms  produce  some  dramatic  re- 
sults, the  likelihood  U  that  United  SUtea 
mUltary  plana  and  programs  for  the  future 
will  put  more  rather  than  leaa  emphasis  on 
offensive  and  defensive  strategic  weapons. 

The  prospects  of  nuclear  arms  restraint  on 
the  Soviet  side  are  even  less  encouraging. 
In  the  first  place,  the  current  Russian  arms 
budget  Is  up  at  least  16  per  cent,  and  all  the 
indications  point  to  a  continuation  of  the 
Soviet  military's  ability  to  claim  an  increas- 
ing share  of  their  national  resources.  No 
one  on  the  clvlUan  side  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship seems  capable  or  willing  to  control 
the  appetites  of  their  military.  Purthermore, 
arms  decUlons  wltliln  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
Is  true  also  in  the  United  States.  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  made  in  the  context  of  each 
country's  poUcy  with  respect  to  "wars  of 
national  lll>eratlon."  The  clash  of  such  poli- 
cies finds  its  immediate  expression  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  Although  that  war  is  being 
waged  with  conventional  weapons,  the  effect 
of  each  side's  moves  on  the  other  la  strongly 
Influenced  by  the  balance  of  nuclear  power 
backing  up  the  respective  positions  of  tt»e 
two  main  protagonists. 

Indeed,  It  can  well  be  argued  that  the  in- 
teraction betveen  conventionally  armed  and 
nuclear  forces  Is  such  that  the  trends  In 
each  cannot  long  move  In  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  the  American  military  budget,  the 
support  for  nuclear  strategic  forces  hju  been 
progressively  reduced  from  tii.2-biiIlon  in 
1962  to  (T.! -billion  in  1967.  while  the  sums 
appropriated  for  nonnuclear  general  purposes 
forces  nearly  doubled,  rising  from  •iS-bil- 
Uon  in  196a  to  $34.3  billion  in  1967.  The  In- 
crease has,  among  other  things,  financed  a 
45  per  cent  Increase  In  Army  combat  divi- 
sions (from  11  to  16) ,  a  73  per  cent  increase 
In  naval  ship  construction  az,d  moderniza- 
tion and  a  40  per  cent  Increase  in  Air  Force 
tactical  squadrons.  Now  the  indications  arc 
that  the  strategic  curve  will  also  turn  up- 
ward: for  the  current  fiscal  year  the  cost  of 
United  States  strategic  forces  will  go  up  by 
|l-blllion,  or  15  per  cent. 

On  the  Soviet  side,  the  pattern  has  been 
one  of  adding  to  both  the  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  forces.  Besides  setting  out  to  over- 
come the  United  States'  nuclear  lead,  the 
Soviets  are  seeking,  through  long-range  air- 
lift and  seab.^ed  air  power,  to  emulate  our 
capability  of  projecting  conventional  mili- 
tary power  on  a  global  scale. 

One  of  the  most  frightening  aspects  of  the 
American-Soviet  military  equation  is  the  In- 
exorable rhythm  of  Its  measures  and  coun- 
termeasures.  Secretary  McNamara  calls  it  the 
"mad  momentum  Intrinsic  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  new  nuclear  weaponry." 

Starting  with  Sputnik  I.  the  history  of  the 
missile  age  has  been  characterized  by  a  series 
of  American  reactions  to  Soviet  moves  and 
vice  versa.  The  pioneer  effort  by  the  United 
States  In  submarine-launched  missiles  was  a 
response  to  the  vulnerability  of  the  first- 
generation  ICBM's  with  their  soft  sites  and 
flammable  fuels.  As  successive  generations 
of  ICBM's  became  less  vulnerable,  the  Rus- 
sians proceeded  along  parallel  lines  of  pro- 
ducing larger  warheads  with  greater  destruc- 
tive power  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen- 
ing their  missile  defenses.  United  States 
missUe  development,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
emphasized  continuing  Improvement  in 
penetrability  to  counter  more  sophisticated 
Soviet  defenses. 

The  United  States  reaction  to  the  recent 
disclosure  that  the  Soviets  are  testing  a  new 
kind  of  space  weapon — FOBS — Is  but  another 
llliistration  of  how  inescapable  Is  the  pattern 
of  response  Although  Secretary  McNamara 
does  not  regard  the  development  as  one  that 
should  cause  concern  for  the  state  of  Ameri- 


can security.  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, expressed  a  viewpoint  common  to 
many  of  his  colleagues  when  tie  insisted  that 
the  United  States'  reply  to  the  latest  Soviet 
arms  challenge  should  be  for  us  to  develop 
Qiur  own  orbital  bomb. 

So  much  depends  in  these  matters  on 
from  which  side  of  the  looking  glass  one 
views  a  power  struggle  such  as  that  going  on 
in  Vietnam  or  In  the  Jdlddle  East,  where  tlie 
two  superpowers  also  have  major  Interests 
and  where,  in  the  eyes  of  I>resldent  Johnson, 
the  same  kind  of  Issues  are  at  stake.  What 
the  United  States  considers  an  effort  to  keep 
tbe  peace  or  to  protect  Independent  nations 
from  externally  generated  aggression  looks 
to  the  Russians  like  another  projection  of 
American  military  power  as  well  as  an  inter- 
vention In  the  internal  affairs  of  sovereign 
states.  Similarly.  In  the  light  of  the  overseas 
base  structure  built  up  by  the  United  States 
during  the  cold-war  p^-lod,  Its  current  dis- 
avowals of  any  Intention  to  maintain  military 
bases  in  Southeast  Asia  cannot  carry  much 
conviction  in  Russian  minds. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  one 
to  Indulge  in  ambivalent  attitudes.  For  Its 
part,  the  United  States  makes  scarcely  credi- 
ble distinctions  l>etween  the  military  aid 
which  it  fvimlshes  to  Its  friends  and  the  arms 
which  the  Soviet  Union  provides  to  those  on 
Its  side.  Thus,  while  fielding  an  American 
Army  of  nearly  half  a  million  soldiers  In 
South  Vietnam,  supported  by  a  naval  force 
of  100  vessels  and  thousands  of  aircraft,  we 
take  umbrage  at  what  the  Soviets  are  doing 
on  a  far  smaller  scale  for  the  North  Viet- 
namese. 

The  prospects,  then,  are  poor  that  either 
the  United  States  or  the  Soviet  Govermnent 
will  find  Itself  In  the  immediate  future  so 
domestically  positioned  as  to  be  able  to  level 
off.  far  less  scale  down,  its  nuclear  arms 
program.  Should  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion go  slow  In  developing  and  procuring 
more  and  better  strategic  weapons,  it  will 
l>e  accused  by  its  critics  among  the  mUltary 
and  the  Congress  and  by  Its  opponents  In 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  shifting  frtan 
a  strategy  of  "nuclear  superiority"  to  one  of 
"nuclear  parity"  with  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  leadership  can 
hardly  be  expected,  without  some  reciprocal 
move  by  the  United  States,  to  relax  in  its 
efforts  to  overcome  or  at  least  narrow  the 
margin  of  nuclear  advantage  which  the 
United  States  now  enjoys. 

In  these  circumstances,  is  there  any  alter- 
native to  a  continuation,  If  not  an  Intensifi- 
cation, of  the  arms  race  i)eyond  the  now 
somewhat  forlorn  hope  that  considerations 
of  logic  and  economic  self-interest  might 
prevail  in  both  Washington  and  Moscow? 
The  only  new  factor  In  the  equation  is  the 
growing  nuclear  power  of  Red  China,  which, 
on  account  of  its  proximity,  constitutes  a 
more  immediate  threat  to  the  Russians  than 
to  the  Americans.  From  an  ideological  view- 
point, it  seems  inconceivable  that  even  a 
common  threat  from  Red  China  could  cause 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  to 
mitigate  their  current  competition  in  arms. 
Certainly,  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
would  take  an  overriding  sense  of  national 
self-interest  for  it  to  make  common  cause 
with  the  United  States  to  the  detriment  of 
Communist  China.  The  United  States  has 
taken  a  step  in  that  direction  by  orienting 
Its  missile  defenses  against  the  Chinese 
rather  than  the  Soviets.  Could  we  go  further, 
and  if  so,  would  the  Soviets  reciprocate? 

Questions  such  as  these  must  be  pondered 
by  whatever  national  Administration  pre- 
sides over  American  destinies  after  the  1968 
Presidential  election.  One  operative  factor 
will  still  be  a  source  of  great  difficulty  for  our 
leadership.  In  view  of  its  present  superiority 
in  nuclear  arms,  the  initiative  toward  deflect- 
ing downward  tbe  nuclear  arms  race  will 
continue  to  rest  on  the  United  States.  A  Pres- 


idential campaign  Is  not  tlie  ideal  environ- 
ment or  tbe  exercise  of  such  an  initiative; 
yet  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jolxnson  Admin- 
istration will  not  be  deterred  by  political 
considerations  at  home  from  pvirsuing  its 
objective  of  avoiding  another  step-up  in 
nuclear  armament.  Less  hopeful  but  equally 
desirable  Is  the  poGsiblllty  that  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  would  run  on  a  platform  em- 
bracing a  slmUar  objective. 


SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE  PARK 

Mr.   PUCINSKX  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hara]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  proposal  for  creation  of  Sleeping 
Bear  Dimes  National  Lakeshore  in  Michi- 
gan has  been  on  the  legislative  agenda 
for  many  sessions  of  Congress.  It  was 
first  introduced  by  Senator  Philip  Hart 
in  the  86th  Congress.  Senator  Hast  has 
introduced  it  in  the  Senate  in  subsequent 
Congresses,  and  this  session  I  introduced 
companion  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  have  been  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  proposal  In  the  In- 
terior Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  last  two  Congresses. 
Last  year  it  was  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  but  never  came  to  the  floor. 
It  is  my  hope — and  I  am  optimistic — ^that 
this  Congress  will  make  the  proposed 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
a  reality. 

The  proposal  has  widespread  support, 
not  only  in  Michigan,  but  throughout 
the  entire  upper  Midwest  and  Great 
Lakes  States.  Citizens  of  this  vast  area 
realize  that  It  Is  essential  that  this  mag- 
nlQcent  area  of  sand  dunes,  forest,  lakes, 
and  hills  be  preserved  in  its  present  near- 
natural  state.  They  want  it  open  to  all 
the  pec«>le  and  held  for  all  the  pecqile  for 
all  time.  Finally,  most  people  in  the  Great 
Lakes  region  realize  that  creation  of  the 
national  lakeshore  will  have  a  slgmlflcant. 
beneficial  impact  on  the  economy  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States.  Indicative  of  the  ex- 
tent, variety,  and  quality  of  support  are 
two  resolutions  which  I  recently  received. 
One  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission,  the  other 
by  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional  Com- 
mission. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
regional  commission  includes  three  Gov- 
ernors— all  of  whom  signed  the  resolu- 
tion— Gov.  George  Romney,  of  Michigan: 
Gov.  Harold  LeVander,  of  Minnesota; 
and  Gov.  Warren  P.  Knowles,  of  Wis- 
consin, 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  list  of 
major  conservation  legislation  is  posted 
by  the  90th  Congress,  Sleeping  Bear 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore  will  be  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  copies  of  these 
two  resolutions  urging  creation  of  the 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
in  Michigan,  along  with  a  letter  from 
Ralph  A.  MacMullan,  director  of  the 
Michigan  Department  of  Conservation, 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord: 
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Dkpabtment  or  Conservation, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  December  4,  1967. 
Hon.  James  Q.  O'Hara, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Represent attvz  O'Hara:  Attached  is 
a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Michi- 
gan Conservation  Commission  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore.  A  similar  resolution  which 
was  recently  adopted  by  the  Upper  Great 
Lakes  Regional  Commission  is  also  enclosed. 

I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  be  given  top 
priority  in  the  Ninetieth  Congress.  There  Is 
no  other  conceivable  act  of  Congress  which 
could  do  more  to  implement  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  outdoor  recreational  re- 
sources of  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  project 
would,  indeed,  be  the  focal  point  for  tourism 
In  the  entire  mid-continent  area. 

Please  call  on  me  if  I  can  assist  in  any  way 
with    the    advancement    of    this    important 
project  proposal.    - 
Sincerely. 

Ralph  A.  MACMtn.LAN. 

Director. 

RESoLtmoN  Urging  Legislation  To  Estab- 
lish THE  Sleeping  Be.\r  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore 

Whereas,  Legislation  to  establish  the  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  has  been 
continuously  considered  by  the  Congress 
since  1960;  and 

Whereas,  The  present  Identical  bills  (S. 
1193  and  H.R.  6616)  are  the  product  of  ex- 
haustive studies  and  extensive  hearings  and 
have  been  tailored  to  satisfy  the  reasonable 
objections  of  local  residents;  and 

Whereas,  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area,  so 
unique  from  both  a  scenic  and  scientific 
point  of  view,  is  of  national  scope  and  signifi- 
cance and  clearly  warrants  designation  as  a 
national  lakeshore;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  of  Michigan  does  not 
presently  have  the  fiscal  capability  of  devel- 
oping this  area  up  to  its  full  potential  for 
recreation:  and 

Whereas,  The  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area  as 
a  federal  project  area,  will  be  a  focal  point 
for  tourism  for  over  twenty  million  people 
th&t  live  within  an  easy  one  day's  drive  of 
this  beautiful  area;  and 

Whereas,  The  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  has  recently  endorsed  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lakeshore  as  a  measure  which 
would  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  of 
northern  Michigan:  and  now  therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Michigan  Conservation 
Commission  urges  the  Ninetieth  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  establishing  the  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

Upper   0<>.z.'tT   Lakxs   Regional   Commission 

Resolution  13 
A    resolution    of    the    Upper    Great    Lakes 
Regional  Commission  to  recommend  estab- 
lishment of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore 

Whereas,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  Is  Instructed  by  the  Congress 
(under  Section  503(a)(6)  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965)  to  "prepare  legislative  and  other  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  both  short- 
range  and  long-range  p>rograms  and  proj- 
ects";  and 

Whereas,  the  Upper  Great  Lakes  Regional 
Commission  is  concerned  with  the  increase 
of  economic  activity  in  the  Region:  and 

Whereas,  part  of  such  increase  depends 
upon  the  orderly  development  and  preserva- 
tion of  areas  of  natural  beauty  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  tourist  Industry: 
and 

Whereas,  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  area 
In  Benzie  and  Leelanau  Counties  In  Michigan 
is  a  rare  and  priceless  resource  of  natural 
beauty:  axxl 


Whereas,  national  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  preservation  and  development  of  this 
area:  Now  Therefore 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Upper  Great  Lakes 
Regional  Commission  that  establishment  of 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
be  recommended  to  the  Congress;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  full  action  be 
taken  to  minimize  any  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  private  property  owners  and  local 
units  of  government  resulting  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  as 
a  National  Lakeshore. 

Adopted  by  the  full  Commission  this  22 
day  of  September  1967. 

Warren    P.    Knowles, 
St-:tte  cochairman  and  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin. 

George  Romnet, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Thomas  S.  Francis. 

Federal  Cochairman. 
Harold  LeVander, 
OovemoT  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


MEATPACKING     AND     PROCESSING 

Mr.  PDCINSKl  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  of  the  meatpacking  and  processing 
plants  which  are  represented  in  Wash- 
ington on  an  organized  basis  are  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Meat  Institute, 
the  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation, or  the  National  Independent 
Meat  Packers  Association. 

These  three  associations  represented 
the  red  meat  packers  and  processors  who 
opposed  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Foley 
meat  inspection  bill.  Nick  Kotz  of  the 
Des  Moines  Register  dug  out  facts  relat- 
ing to  these  associations  and  the  extent 
to  which  their  members  were  among 
those  which  were  subjected  to  the  in- 
spections of  nonfederally  Inspected 
plants.  These  plants  were  selected  at 
random  and  researching  that  resulted 
in  a  comparison  of  membership  in  each 
organization  with  plants  cited  in  the  re- 
ports was  obviously  a  time-consuming 
and  tedious  task  for  which  the  newspa- 
per is  to  be  commended. 

I  have  previously  placed  In  the  Cow- 
GRESsioNAL  RECORD  the  ncws  stories  re- 
lating to  the  AMI  and  WSMPA  member- 
ship. Although  the  bill  has  now  passed 
the  Congress  and  is  awaiting  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  I  believe  the  recent 
news  story  making  the  same  comparison 
of  the  NIMPA's  members  cited  should  in 
all  fairness  be  placed  in  the  Record  so 
that  the  Record  will  treat  all  alike  and 
show  the  overall  picture. 

It  will  be  noted  that  a  total  of  only 
945  companies  are  listed  as  members  of 
the  three  associations.  This  means  that 
most  plants  were  not  members  of  any 
of  the  groups  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  many  were  the  nonfedeirally  In- 
spected plants  which  will  now  be  sub- 
ject to  iiispection.  It  will  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  percentage  of  nonfederally 
inspected  plants  cited  unfavorably  was 
high  from  the  plants  selected  at  random. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  some  of  the 


plants  state  that  they  have  now  cor- 
rected the  situation  cited  imfavorably. 
Some  State  laws  have  been  changed  but 
most  of  the  conditions  cited  should  not 
have  existed  with  or  T\ithout  a  State 
law. 

Under  the  final  version  of  the  meat 
inspection  bill,  the  USDA  has  a  duty  to 
examine  the  nonfederally  inspected 
plants  periodically  and  report  the  find- 
ings to  Congress.  This  includes  a  duty  to 
make  purchases  of  products  from  retail 
outlets  and  make  laboratory  tests  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  labeling 
is  accurate  and  sufficient.  I  hope  the 
possibility  that  improper  practices  will 
become  known  to  consumers  will  cause 
the  nonfederally  inspected  plants  to 
conduct  a  better  operation  during  the 
2-year  period  i>ending  mandatory  in- 
spection under  more  adequate  minimum 
standards.  The  possibility  of  penetrat- 
ing articles  setting  forth  information 
should  have  some  affect.  Following  is  an- 
other example  and  the  last  of  the  series 
of  articles  concerning  practices  by  some 
of  the  members  of  these  three  associa- 
tions: 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register,  Dec.  7.  1967) 

Reveal  New  Instances  of  Dirtt  Meat 

(By  Nick  Kotz) 

Washinoton,  DC. — Agriculture  Depart- 
ment (USDA)  investigators  have  reported 
finding  improper  conditions  In  54  meat  plants 
operated  by  members  of  the  National  Inde- 
pendent Meat  Packers  AssociaUon  (N.IJ4. 
PA.) ,  a  trade  association  that  opposed  strong 
Inspection  legislation. 

USDA  investigators  cited  39  N.I.MJ»JV. 
members  in  a  1962  survey  of  conditions  in 
plants  exempted  from  federal  inspection, 
and  cited  15  p?ante  in  a  1967  survey.  Five 
NJ.M.P.A.  members  were  praised  for  good 
conditions  in  their  plants 

checked  list 

The  Register  checked  the  status  of  NJJil. 
P.A.  members  by  comparing  the  organiza- 
tion's confidential  membership  list  with  the 
USDA  stirvey  of  plant  conditions. 

In  earlier  stories.  The  Register  revealed  that 
50  members  of  the  American  Meat  Institute 
(A.M.I.)  and  45  members  of  the  Western 
States  Meat  Padcers  Association  were  cited 
for  improper  conditions. 

The  results  of  these  surveys  Indicate  that 
numerous  members  of  the  three  major  trade 
associations  who  lobby  In  Washington  will 
have  to  make  corrective  changes  under  the 
new  meat  insp^ection  law  that  eventually  will 
require  all  plants  to  meet  federal  standards. 

All  three  organizations  initially  opposed 
strong  meat  inspection  legislation,  and  only 
the  A.M.I,  supported  it  in  the  end. 

Vhe  USDA-surveys  are  more  revealing  of 
theLthree  organizations  when  consideration 
Is  given  to  their  total  membership  and  the 
number  of  plants  surveyed. 

In  1962  and  1967,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment surveyed  conditions  in  a  total  of  only 
1,200  of  the  nation's  16.000  meat  packing 
plants.  Plants  were  selected  at  random  for 
the  surveys. 

SECRET    MEMBKRSHIP 

The  three  lobbying  groups  have  a  total 
membership  of  only  945  companies.  Yet 
USDA  Investigators  reported  Improper  con- 
ditions in  plants  operated  by  50  of  A.M.I.'s 
350  members,  45  of  Western  States  295  mem- 
bers, and  54  of  N.I.MP-A.'s  300  members. 

AU  three  organizations  declined  to  disclose 
either  to  Congress  or  to  The  Register  the 
names  of  their  members.  In  each  case,  the 
names  of  the  member  firms  were  obtained 
from  other  sources  by  this  newspaper. 

Several  congressional  advocates  of  strong 
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consumer  legislation  began  raising  questions 
nrlvateiy  the  last  three  weeks  about  the 
Btatiis  of  lobbying  groups  that  represent  spe- 
cial interests  In  Washington,  yet  decline  to 
Identify  those  they  do  represent. 

NIMP.A.  carried  on  some  of  Its  lobbying 
aealnst  a  strong  meat  Inspection  bill  In  close 
coordination  with  the  National  Association 
of  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  Is  reported  that  Representative  Neal 
smith  (Dem.,  la.)  particularly  had  N.I.MJ.A. 
in  mind  when  he  said  that  some  state  secre- 
taries of  agriculture  "Jumped  every  time  the 
meat  lobby  said  to." 

LOUISIANA   FIRM 

Among  N.I.M.PA.  members  cited  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  Investigations  was 
the  Rapides  Packing  Co..  Alexandria,  La. 

Of  this  plant,  Investigators  reported  In 
1967:  "Except  for  the  killing  floor,  the  plant 
Is  old  and  visibly  filthy.  All  of  the  walls  are 
stained  with  greenish  sUme  caused  by  humid- 
ity and  condensation.  Contamination  of  food 
products  is  Inevitable." 

Agriculture  Department  investigators  made 
the  following  1967  report  about  the  W.  H. 
Butcher  Packing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.: 

"Sewage  water  was  backing  up  in  one 
room.  A  dead  mouse  was  In  the  corner  of  one 
cooler.  Putrid  water  standing  In  a  hole  In  the 
floor  and  cracks  in  the  floor  contained  bloody, 
stinking  water.  No  attempt  to  screen  flies 
from  the  building." 

In  a  1967  report,  investigators  said  that 
the  Ricks  Packing  Co.,  Aiken,  S.C,  was  using 
"unclean  jjork  fat  In  products"  and  that  meat 
in  the  freezer  was  covered  with  dirty  ice  from 
refrigeration  colls. 

In  a  1962  Investigation  of  Brown  &  Scott 
Packing  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  investigators 
said:  "Walls  splattered  with  decomposing 
meats  and  meat  by-products.  Massive  evi- 
dence of  vermin  and  rodent  poison  used  ln« 
discrlmlnately.  Steak  tenderizing  solution 
contained  three  dead  flies  and  one  dead 
wasp." 

Investigators  praised  conditions  at  the 
Copeland  Sausage  Co.,  Alachua.  Pla.;  Beavers 
Packing  Co..  Newnan,  Ga.;  Caliban  &  Co., 
Peoria,  111.;  Hitch  Packing  Co.,  Princeton, 
Ind.;  and  Kessler's,  Inc.,  Lemoyne,  Pa. 

The  following  list  summarizes  conditions 
reported  by  USDA  investigators  in  both  1962 
and  1967  In  other  plants  that  are  members 
of  N.I.MJ.A.: 

ALABAMA — 1063 

R.  L.  Zelgler,  Inc.,  Bessemer,  Ala. — Sanita- 
tion at  plant  only  fair  and  below  Federal 
standards;  evidence  that  bams  were  being 
pumped  with  close  to  20  per  cent  water. 

ARKANSAS 1962 

Heard's  Sausage  Company,  Searcy,  Ark. — 
Fairly  new  plant  with  equipment  and  sani- 
tation adequate;  however,  state  provided 
only  periodic  inspection. 

COLORADO— 1 S6T 

Stauffer  Food  Co.,  Rocky  Ford,  Colo. — 
Meat  being  processed  into  sausage  prod- 
ucts was  not  clean:  pork  trimmings  contains 
skin  with  hog  hair  still  on  it;  coolers  dirty 
and  covered  with  mold;  chopper  leaking 
grease  directly  into  meat  product. 

FLORmA 1963 

Dlrr's  Gold  Seal,  Meats,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. — 
Well  constructed  plant  with  good  equipment 
but  during  slaughter  waste  water  drained 
from  celling  and  trolley  onto  carcass. 

Loeb  &  Gottfried,  Hlaleah,  Fla. — Numerous 
flies  on  killing  floor  contaminating  meat  dur- 
ing slaughter,  several  beef  carcasses  covered 
with  dirt  from  killing  floor. 

Harman  Sausage  Company,  Inc.,  Tampa, 
Pla. — Killing  floor  very  poorly  equipped  and 
filth  splashed  onto  beef  carcass  during  v'ash- 
ing:  grease  and  rust  from  trolley  books  on 
carcasses. 

Tarnow  Food  Delicacies,  Inc..  Tampa, 
Fla. — Hams    being    opened    under    peeling 


paint  from  celling;  no  control  over  addition 
of  non-fat  dry  milk  during  sausage  produc- 
tion. 

Jones  Chambllss  Company,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. — Necks  of  cattle  carcass  dragging  on 
floor;  celling  in  satisage  holding  room  peel- 
ing with  paint  falling  Into  the  product. 

GEORGIA — 1963 

Thomas  Packing  Co.,  GrilBn,  Ga. — Plant 
seriously  overcrowded  and  procedures  In 
processing  portions  are  not  those  that  would 
be  considered  acceptable  under  federal  In- 
spection. 

ILLINOIS — 1967 

Streck  Bros.  Packing  Co.,  Belleville,  HI. — 
"Poor  sanitation  and  housekeeping;  believed 
to  slaughter  cripples  and  downers." 

ILLINOIS — 1962 

streck  Bros.  Packing  Co. — ^Dirty  hogs  head 
soaking  in  water;  beUeve  carcasses  contami- 
nated with  killing  floor  dirt;  (plant  U  not 
acceptable  from  structural,  operational  or 
sanitary  standpoint) . 

Bartlow  Brothers.  Inc..  RuahvUlc,  HI. — No 
trichinosis  control  exercised  on  cured,  smoked 
or  cooked  pork;  no  control  over  addition  of 
water  to  hams. 

Virginia  Packing  Co.,  Virginia,  HI. — Cook- 
ing of  frankfurters  and  bologna  In  wood 
tanks;   bacon  press  boxes  heavUy  encrusted. 

Circle  Packing  Corp.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Dl. — 
Scraps  of  meat  on  walls  In  killing  floor  area. 
Scaling  paint  on  ceUlng  of  sausage  cook 
room;  a  few  roaches  observed. 

Leons  Sausage  Co.,  Chicago,  111. — Floor  of 
pork  cooler  was  not  drained  and  dirty  wooden 
floor  racks  were  present.  Rusty  barrels  con- 
taining grease  sitting  In  basement  room. 

Slotkovsrskl  Sausage  Co..  Chicago,  HI. — 
Evidence  that  sodium  phosphate,  not  allowed 
under  federal  standards,  was  being  added  to 
sausages;  evidence  that  ham  being  pumped 
with  15  per  cent  water. 

INDIANA 1967 

Elkhart  Packing  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. — Larg- 
est non-federally  inspected  slaughtering  and 
processing  plant  In  the  state.  Overhead  rails 
for  movement  of  beef  quarters  rusty  and 
grease  covered;  walls  and  tables  dirty  In  sau- 
sage department  and  screen  covered  with  fat 
and  grease:  equipment  contaminated  and 
rusty  In  cutting  room. 

Parrot  Packaging  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. — 
Killing  floor  Is  small  and  would  not  meet 
federal  standards,  no  veterinary  supervision 
for  determination  of  diseased  lesions. 

Laurents  Packing  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne — Sanita- 
tion could  be  Improved;  beef  cooler  In  need 
of  repair  and  does  not  meet  federal  standards. 

INDIANA 1962 

Valentine  Co..  Inc..  Terre  Haute,  Ind. — ^No 
screens  on  windows  and  many  flies  Inside 
plant:  dirt  and  hair  on  carcasses;  no  sinks 
for  handwashing. 

Bloomington  Packing  Co.,  Bloomlngton, 
Ind. — Flies  entering  basement  of  plant 
through  open  window  In  sausage  room;  In- 
spector noted:  "Sanitation  was  worse  than 
any  I  have  previously  observed,"  and  added 
that  many  flies  were  killed  on  the  Inside  sur- 
face of  one  sausage  truck. 

IOWA — 1962 

Nlssen  &  Sons  Packing  Co.,  Webster  City, 
la. — No  inspection  of  paunches,  lymph  glands 
and  abdominal  viscera;  most  equipment  In 
plant  of  stainless  steel  and  in  good  sanitary 
condition. 

Marshall  Packing  Co..  MarshaUtown.  la. — 
Cutting  boards  on  boning  and  break-up 
tables  old  and  split;  overhead  structures  were 
painted  and  considerable  paint  flaking  and 
peeling  was  observed;  no  inspection  of  ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Gus  Glaser  Meats,  Inc.,  Fort  Dodge,  la. — 
Plant  and  equipment  generally  in  good  con- 
dition but  flies  prevalent  In  most  areas; 
boxes,  twine  and  sausage  on  floor;  beef  quar- 
ters touching  floor. 


Amend  Packing  Co.,  Des  Moines — A  small 
beef  slaughtering  establishment.  No  attempt 
made  to  open  bronchi  of  lungs  saved  for 
edible  purposes  during  post  mortem  inspec- 
tion; flies  prevalent  on  killing  floor.  Sawdust 
present  In  boning  room;  no  floor  drain  evi- 
dent in  one  cooler.  Inspector  noted,  "The 
plant  itself  was  quite  old  but  was  fairly  weU 
maintained." 

KANSAS 1967 

Winchester  Packing  Co.,  Hutchinson, 
Kan. — No  sterilizer  seen  In  operation;  sau- 
sage sticks  very  dirty;  no  apparent  control 
on  pumping  of  ham. 

Thles  Packing  Company,  Great  Bend, 
Kan. — Plant  appears  to  have  excellent  facili- 
ties inside  and  out  but  lay  Inspector  appar- 
ently was  not  actually  doing  poet-mortem 
inspection  and  "seemed  to  be  doing  more 
work  for  the  bouse  than  Inspection";  no 
sterilizers  In  operation  In  any  of  the  depart- 
ments. 

LOUISIANA — 1 963 

Austin  Packing  Co.,  Houma,  La. — Nu- 
merous flies  where  slaughtering  was  being 
conducted;  containers  for  various  cuts  of 
meat  had  residue  of  blood,  fats  and  tissue. 
Carcasses  touching  floor  contaminated  with 
blood  and  stomach  contents. 

MASSACHUSETTS 1 963 

Davidson's  Meat  Products,  New  Bedford. 
Mass. — Plant  operation  In  an  old  building  on 
first  floor  which  Is  level  with  outside  court- 
yard, permitting  possible  entry  of  floodwater 
In  case  of  a  storm. 

K.  MonkJewlcz,  Inc.,  Chelsea,  Mass. — Win- 
dows lacking  screens,  permitting  entry  of 
flies;  uncovered  trash  barrels  In  yard  behind 
plant. 

MICHIGAN 1 967 

Thomas's,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Re- 
port states  plant  "used  4-D  beef  for  a  long 
period  of  time  until  raided  by  the  state  at- 
torney general  in  September,  1966. 

Holland  Meat  Company,  Holland,  Mich. — 
Also  reported  to  have  used  4-D  beef  imtll 
raid  in  Sept.  1966. 

MINNESOTA 1963 

Caldwell  Packing  Co..  Wlndom.  Minn. — 
Plant  clean  and  generally  In  good  sanitary 
condition  but  only  a  smaU  percentage  of 
animals  received  ante-mortem  examination; 
post-mortem  examination  was  not  complete 
In  that  bronchial  lymph  nodes  were  not  ade- 
quately Incised:  no  sterilization  facilities  for 
saw  on  slaughtering  floor:  pxis  and  diseased 
carrying  media  splashed  on  carcasses  during 
slaughtering  oF>eration;  no  effort  was  made 
to  prevent  contamination  from  possibly  dis- 
eased udders. 

MISSISSIPPI 1 06  7 

Delta  Packing  Company,  Clarksdale, 
Miss. — Plant  old.  In  poor  repair  and  over- 
crowded; cutting  and  boning  tables  rusty 
and  dirty;  sanitation  was  not  good. 

NEBRASKA 1967 

Gus  Glaser  Meats,  Inc.,  WUber,  Neb.— Nu- 
merous flies  were  present  In  plant;  mold 
and/or  slime  in  sausage  cooking  area. 

NEBRASKA 1 962 

Gus  Glaser  Meats,  Inc.,  WUber — Standard 
of  house-keeping  and  sanitation  generally 
not  acceptable;  flies  observed  In  sausage 
manufacturing  room;  no  control  of  additives 
such  as  cereal,  non-fat  dry  milk  and  so  forth. 

North  Platte  Packing  Co.,  North  Platte, 
Neb. — Slaughtering  equipment  dirty,  old.  and 
In  poor  repair;  sterilizer  not  used  during 
dressing  of  beef  carcass.  Casing  for  bologna 
not  Inspected  before  stuffing,  allowing  rancid 
casing  fat  to  become  part  of  the  bologna; 
no  trichina  control  on  bologna  process. 

OHIO^I96S 

Rittenberger  Brothers,  Zanesvllle,  Ohio — 
No  Inspector  present  during  cattle  slaughter- 
ing operation;    SO-gallon   drums  filled  with 
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dirty  water  and  scrap  fat  used  by  employes 
tor  wasblng  hands. 

PENNSTLVAinA 1962 

Spungln's  Abattoir.  Harrlsburg.  Pa. — Dirty 
meat  observed  in  old  dirty  wooden  barrels 
In  basement:  water  from  celling  dripping 
onto  meat  products. 

SOUTH  C.UIOUNA 1963 

Dreher  Packing  Co.,  Columbus,  S.C. — No 
Inspection  during  slaughter;  no  control  over 
destruction  of  trichina.  Plant  Is  practically 
new  throughout. 

Roddey  Packing  Co.,  Columbia,  S.C. — Sani- 
tation lacking  In  many  departments;  bogs 
not  properly  cleaned  and  excessive  hair  and 
scurf  on  carcasses  In  cooler. 

TEMNESSKT 1962 

Purity  Packing  Co..  Powell,  Tenn. — Plant 
construction  good  but  bacon  skinning  ma- 
chine apparently  not  cleaned  for  some  time: 
no  sterilization  facilities  for  hog  viscera  pan. 

TEXAS 1962 

Plnkney  Packing  Company,  Amarillo. 
Tex. — Sanitation  good  and  most  equipment 
adequate  but  no  evidence  of  inspectlonal 
control  In  processing  departments;  no  in- 
spection of  cervical  glands  in  hog  slaughter- 
ing department. 

VERMONT — 1967 

John  McKenzIe  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Burling- 
ton, Vt. — Boning  room  congested,  cluttered 
and  untidy:  ice  machine  blades  rusty  and 
pitted,  meat  handling  trucks  rusty  and 
corroded. 

VERMONT 1962 

John  McKenzle  Packing  Co.,  Inc. — Clean- 
up of  equipment  very  poor  and  debris  was 
allowed  to  accumulate:  large  cooler  heavily 
encrusted  with  residue;  tank  of  pork  prod- 
ucts to  be  pickled  contained  product  in  a 
slimy  condition. 

VnCINIA 1962 

George  H.  Meyer  Eons,  Richmond,  Va. — 
Construction  of  plant  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions very  good  but  no  hand-washing  fa- 
cilities and  tool  sterilizer  conveniently  pro- 
vided for  workers  opening  carcasses  on  plat- 
form; apparently  no  trichina  control  on 
smoked  pork  cuts. 

Joseph  McSweeney  and  Sons.  Richmond, 
Va. — Major  portion  of  plant  old  and  in  need 
of  rehabilitation  to  improve  sanitary  condi- 
tions; some  cockroaches  observed  In  plant; 
little  control  on  restricted  additives  to  meat 
products. 

WEST   VTBGINIA 1962 

P.  K.  Holz  Sons  Company,  Charleston,  W. 
Va. — Accumulation  of  filth  around  base  of 
pattie-making  machine  and  cubing  ma- 
chines; no  hand  washing  facllltlee  for 
employes. 

WlSCONSrK 1 9«2 

Quality  Packing  House.  Inc..  New  London. 
Wis. — Carcass  being  boned  for  sale  and 
sausage  making  contaminated  by  manure 
and  hair  and  condensation  from  dirty  over- 
head structure;  meat  observed  in  dirty,  blood 
encrusted  boxes  and  rusty  dirty  containers. 


A  SALUTE  TO  "DOC"  MORGAN 

Mr.  PXJCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  MoorheadI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege 
during  my  9  years  in  Congress  to  serve 
in  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  under  the 


leadership  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs.  the 
Honorable  Thomas  E.  Morgaw . 

During  these  9  years,  my  respect,  lik- 
ing, and  admiration  for  "Doc"  Morgan 
has  grown  dally.  As  the  dean  of  our  dele- 
gation, he  has  carefully  weighed  the  in- 
terests of  America's  third  most  populous 
State  against  the  needs  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole;  as  the  chairman  of  a  powerful 
and  important  committee,  he  has  astute- 
ly balanced  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  with  the  demands  of  world  poll- 
tics. 

All  this  comes  naturally  to  "Doc" 
Morgan,  because,  as  he  himself  has  said, 
"I  came  out  of  a  political  family.  Like 
playing  poker,  politics  is  in  my  blood." 

Ill  yesterday's  Washington,  D.C.,  Sun- 
day Star,  staff  writer  Benjamin  Porgey 
wrote  an  eloquent  tribute  to  "Doc"  Mor- 
gan, justly  describing  him  as  "a  Con- 
gressman's kind  of  Congressman,"  "a 
man  who  conscientiously  does  his  job." 
a  man  with  "no  detractors.  Republican 
or  Democrat,  In  Congress,"  "a  consum- 
mate politician  without  even  trjrlng." 

I  Insert  Mr.  Porgey's  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
CDmmend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  a  well- 
deser\ed  salute  to  my  friend,  "Doc" 
Morgan  : 

House  Foreign  Affairs  Chairman  Is  a 
Practical  Man 
(By  Benjamin  Porgey) 

Walk  into  the  Raybum  Building  office  of 
Rep.  Thomas  E.  Morgan.  D-Pa. 

Sit  down,  chat  with  "Doc"  Morgan. 

The  attitude  is  friendly  and  businesslike. 
Routine  and  unhoetile.  Not  intellectual. 
Casual  but  cautious.  Kind  of  down-home  and 
very  pioUtical. 

Morgan  is  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  One  of  his  long-time  aides 
suggests,  for  some  reason,  that  the  congress- 
man Is  "the  fourth  most  Important  man  in 
Washington." 

An  exaggeration,  certainly. 

Nevertheless.  There  are  numerous  reasons 
why  the  Senate  and  not  the  House  of  late 
has  been  the  source  of  the  more  (much  more) 
vocal.  Insistent  and  organized  opposition  to 
the  foreign  poUcy  of  the  United  States.  Mor- 
gan is  one  of  the  reasons. 

POLITICS    AND    POKXR 

He  is  the  temperamental  antithesis  of  Sen. 
William  Fulbright.  bis  outspoken  counter- 
part committee  chairman  In  the  Senate. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  maverick  in  "Doc" 
Morgan's  blood. 

PoUtics.  on  the  other  hand,  runs  Ln  the 
family.  "I  came  out  of  a  political  family,"  be 
remarks  in  a  flat  and  steady  voice.  "Like  play- 
ing poker,  politics  is  In  my  blood." 

PoUtics — responsible,  reasonable,  tradition- 
al, organization  politics.  Like  most  of  the 
committee  chairmen  on  the  hill,  Morgan  is 
a  product  of  the  seniority  system  and  the 
safe  district. 

He  has  represented  his  district — Pennsyl- 
vanU's  26th — since  1944.  Comprised  of  the 
three  large  counties  snuggled  together  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  state,  the  district  in 
sociology.  In  economics  and  in  politics  is  not 
unlike  the  craggy,  mountainous  counties  of 
West  Virginia  coal  country  which  surround  It 
to  the  south  and  west. 

Morgan  was  bom  on  October  13.  1906,  In 
Ellsworth,  Pa.,  not  far  from  bis  present  home 
in  Fredericktown.  Except  for  three  years 
(1930-33)  at  the  Detroit  CoUege  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  he  has  not  strayed  for  any 
length  of  time  from  hla  roots  In  Washington 
County. 

His  father  was  William  Morgan,  a  trans- 


planted Welsh  coca-miner  who  was  active 
in  the  early  fights  to  organize  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  coal  fields.  Both  the 
father  and  three  brothers  took  a  keen  in- 
terest In  politics — "local  things,  local  of- 
fices," Morgan   comments. 

Dr.  Morgan  once  was  township  commis- 
sioner in  Fredericktown  during  the  308,  but 
for  the  most  part  he  preferred  to  practice 
medicine  and  bide  his  time,  waiting  for  the 
biggest  local  prize — the  right  to  represent 
the  district  In  Congress. 

"I  wasn't  too  interested  In  local  office." 
he  says.  "I  let  it  be  known  I  was  interested 
In  Congress."  The  opportunity  came  when 
he  was  still  a  relatively  young  man,  polit- 
ically. 

In  1942  the  district's  voters  turned  against 
their  10-year  Democratic  congressman.  Rep 
Charles  Faddls,  who  had  made  a  few  too 
many  anti-union  votes  in  the  House.  As  an 
alternative,  the  powerful  Democratic  orga- 
nization put  up  a  man  with  a  name.  Dr. 
Robert  Qrant  Furlong,  an  M  J3.  whose  broth- 
er, an  admiral,  was  a  hero  in  Washington 
County. 

countrt   doctor 

"He  (Furlong)  wasn't  too  active  In  Con- 
gress," Morgan  says,  "and  the  Democrats 
were  dissatisfied.  They  knew  I  was  interested, 
and  asked  me  to  run." 

With  this  organization  support,  Morgan 
beat  Furlong  in  the  1944  Democratic  pri- 
mary. Since  1944,  Morgan  has  defeated  all 
comers  with  an  aversige  majority  of  some 
50.000   votes. 

Morgan,  who  at  six-foot-two.  240  pounds, 
has  the  authoritative,  calm  air  of  a  country 
physician,  shrewdly  tends  to  hla  districts 
interests.  One  of  his  ever-popular  statements 
with  the  voters  has  been:  "I'm  for  anything 
that  will  bring  a  dollar  into  Pennsylvania." 
And  he  practices  this  time-sanctified  preach- 
ment as  head  of  a  steering  committee  of 
Pennsylvania's  Democratic  congressmen 
working  in  Washington  on  statewide  prob- 
lems. 

democratic  stalwart 

On  the  national  scene  In  Congress.  Morgan 
takes  a  generally  predlcUble  stance.  He's 
pro-union,  and  has  been  a  stalwart  In  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal-New  Frontier-Great  So- 
ciety tradition.  He  gets  good  grades  In  the 
liberal  vote  ratings  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action — a  cumulative  rating  of 
close  to  90  percent.  Where  he  frequently  dif- 
fers from  textbook  liberalism  is  on  mattera 
or  internal  security — in  recent  sessions  sev- 
eral votes  supporting  the  House  Committee 
on  un-American  Activities  have  cost  him 
liberal  percentage  points. 

As  a  committee  chairman,  a  more  solidly 
pro-admlnlstratlon  man  would  be  hard,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  find. 

Unlike  Sen.  Fulbright,  Morgan  Is  in  no  way 
worried  that  the  executive  branch  has 
usurped  the  constitutional  functions  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  foreign  affairs. 

"Frankly,  today  there  are  some  decisions 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief  that  simply 
couldn't  wait  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  at  all."  be 
says. 

Does  he  support  the  President's  policies  In 
Vietnam?  "Yes."  Straightforward,  flatout.  no 
frills  at  all.  "This  war  is  absolutely  necessary. 
After  all.  we  don't  want  an  Inch  of  territory 
over  there.  This  war  is  to  stop  the  advance 
of  international  communism,  it's  as  plain  as 
that.  To  me  it's  a  cold,  basic  fact." 

Does  he  think  Congress  has  abdicated  In 
its,  constitutional  responsibility  to  declare 
war?  "No."  No  frills  to  that  "no."  "Tou  have 
these  limited  military  operations  today.  Tou 
can't  avoid  them.  And  you've  got  to  look  at 
the  reason  why  some  of  these  fellows  want  to 
declare  war.  It's  mostly  to  take  care  of  some 
domestic  problems  associated  with  the  war — 
treason,  disloyalty,  things  like  that." 
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KNOWS  THE  RXn.ES 


Morgan,  obviously,  does  not  care  to  use  his 
position  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  commit- 
tee chairmen  In  Congress  to  play  to  a  larger 
public.  One  gets  the  feeling:  here  is  a  man 
who  conscientiously  does  his  Job.  He  doesn't 
much  Uke  the  larger  limelight,  and  doesn't 
much  like  public  controversy.  He  knows  the 
rules  of  political  give  and  take,  and  likes  the 
challenge  of  a  good  trade.  He  plays  the  game 
pretty  much  by  the  rules  of  the  established 
system,  and  his  tolerance  of  apostates  is  pret- 
ty low. 

Of  course,  in  addition  to  temperament  and 
conviction,  much  of  Morgan's  distaste  for 
the  maneuvers  of  the  counterpart  Senate 
committee  must  reside  in  the  fact  that  with 
Fulbright  leading  the  opposition,  the  admin- 
istration's (and  Morgan's)  foreign  aid  bills 
have  been  badly  damaged  in  recent  years. 

He  has  been  a  staunch  supporter  of  foreign 
aid,  and  bills  issuing  from  his  committee  gen- 
erally follow  administration  guidelines  very 
closely. 

Usually,  however,  the  Morgan  authoriza- 
tion measure  is  somewhat — and  sometimes 
more  than  somewhat — cut  down  when  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  measure  reaches 
the  House  floor,  and  Rep.  Otto  Passman.  D- 
La..  chairman  of  the  foreign  affairs  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, leads  the  attack. 

A    BAD    TEAR 

This  year.  Passman  was  successful  as  never 
before. 

The  administration  requested  a  cut-down 
foreign  aid  bill  of  about  $3.2  billion.  Morgan's 
committee  reported  out  a  bill  authorizing 
about  that  much.  On  the  floor,  the  House 
scaled  this  down  to  about  $2.8  bUlion.  A 
Senate-House  conference  further  reduced  the 
amount  to  about  $2.67  billion.  Then,  voting 
on  the  appropriation  measure,  the  House 
further  cut  the  amount  to  about  $2.2  billion, 
by  far  the  lowest  allotment  in  the  history  of 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

Morgan's  reaction?  No  frills.  "That's  Just 
not  enough,"  he  says.  "Given  the  extra  ex- 
penses, we  have  in  Asia,  and  the  economic 
conditions  here,  I  suppose  the  cUd  program 
could  get  along  on  about  $2.6  billion.  But 
$2.3  billion,  that's  much  too  small." 

Morgan,  the  friend  of  foreign  aid  and  the 
party  stalwart.  Is  a  congressman's  kind  of 
congressman.  He  has  no  detractors.  Republi- 
can or  Democrat,  in  Congress. 

Everybody  calls  him  "Doc."  E^verybody  in 
Congress,  and  just  about  everybody  In  his 
home  district.  He  returns  to  Fredericktown 
on  weekends  whenever  he  can.  to  check  on 
the  medical  practice,  which  Is  mostly  the  Job 
of  a  full-time  partner. 

the  trtte  home 

In  Washington,  he  lives  quietly  with  his 
wife,  in  an  apartment  In  the  Southeast,  across 
the  Anacostla.  Nearby  live  his  only  daughter 
and  her  husband,  and  a  lO-month-old  grand- 
son whose  first  name  is,  as  one  might  expect, 
Morgan.  * 

But  Fredericktown  is  the  true  home.  In 
1950  he  was  able  to  purchase  at  a  county  tax 
sale  a  23-acre  hilltop  there,  and  his  wife 
helped  to  design  the  U-shaped  home  with  a 
spectacular  view.  Just  the  touch  for  the  boy 
who  grew  up  In  coal  country,  who  got  him- 
self educated,  and  who,  it's  been  said.  Is  "a 
consummate  politician  without  even  trying." 


A  GREAT  AND  GALLANT  NEWSMAN 
SIGNS  "30  "  TO  A  BRILLIANT  CA- 
REER 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speeiker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Casey]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  niinolB? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  long 
career  of  public  service,  I  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  know  personally  many  great 
newspapermen. 

One  of  the  best,  In  my  judgment,  is  my 
longtime  friend,  Walt  Mansell,  whose  re- 
tirement December  2,  1967,  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  closed  out  a  long  and 
brilliant  career. 

An  able  and  dedicated  reporter,  he  had 
the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues and  our  whole  community.  In  our 
great  and  growing  community  of  Hous- 
ton, where  we  take  such  great  pride  in 
our  fiercely  competitive  news  media,  the 
career  of  Walt  Mansell  will  long  stand  as 
an  example  for  generations  of  reporters 
to  come. 

Walt  was  no  stranger  to  the  State  and 
national  scene,  for  he  has  covered  our 
national  conventions,  traveled  with  our 
major  candidates,  and  made  endless 
friends  across  our  country.  Because  many 
of  my  colleagues  know,  and  share  my  own 
deep  respect  and  friendship  for  this  great 
reporter,  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  bring- 
ing to  their  attention  a  great  story  about 
a  great  newspaperman,  at  the  end  of  a 
great  career: 

A  Reporter's  Ete-View  op  a  Great  Reporter: 

Walt  Mansell  (Retirb>) 

(By  Zarko  Franks) 

A  bread  and  butter  newspaperman  retired 
Saturday  and  our  ranks  are  a  little  lonelier 
because  he's  gone. 

Walter  ManseU,  65,  the  poUtical  writer  for 
this  paper,  was  first  of  all  a  reporter.  He  left 
opinion  writing  to  the  pundits. 

Along  the  way  he  seemed  never  to  have 
forgotten  the  basic  ingredients  of  a  good  re- 
porter: Honesty,  Impartiality,  common 
decency  and  a  rigid  code  of  kee}Hng  a  con- 
fidence. 

This  is  not.  in  any  sense,  a  puff  Job  for  a 
departing  colleague.  If  it  were,  ManseU 
wouldn't  like  it. 

The  people  he  dealt  with,  big  people  in 
this  community,  state  and  nation,  know  he 
was  a  solid  little  guy  they  could  trust  to  re- 
port accurately  the  politics  of  our  times. 

FAIR    AND    accurate 

Albert  Bel  Fay,  Republican  national  com- 
mittee man  from  Texas,  once  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  this  newspaper. 

Mansell's  stories,  he  said,  are  fair  and  ac- 
curate. "I've  known  Walter  a  long  time,"  he 
added,  "and  I  stUl  dont  know  bis  political 
beliefs." 

Mansell  was  and  is  a  liberal  Democrat,  but 
that  ideology  belonged  to  him,  not  for  con- 
veyance to  his  readers. 

He  kept  that  beautiful  sense  of  balance 
in  reporting  whereby  even  political  candi- 
dates this  newspapw  opposed  on  its  editorial 
page  could  not  complain  of  slanted  stories  in 
the  news  columns. 

Chronicle  editor  Everett  D.  ColUer  says  ot 
Mansell: 

"Walt  is  a  prototype  of  good  Journalism.  In 
the  years  that  I  have  worked  side  by  side 
with  him  I  have  found  him  to  be  a  man  of 
precise  Journalistic  Integrity.  Rarely  have  I 
seen  a  man  who  could  so  completely  divorce 
his  personal  thinking  from  his  professional 
work  and  achieve  the  degree  of  objectivity 
that  Walt's  stories  always  had.  His  career  has 
not  only  been  a  contributing  factor  for  good 
in  the  oommunlty,  state  and  nation,  but 
it  has  also  set  an  example  In  Journalism  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  best  alms  of  the 
profession." 


ManseU  Is  a  slight  man.  weighing  less 
than  135  pounds,  whose  liandwrltlng  was  a 
despair  to  the  city  desk. 

His  own  desk  was  a  cluttered  mass  of  notes, 
drawers  stuffed  with  long  ago  election  re- 
sults and  pencUed  memos  In  his  q>ldery 
scrawl. 

One  of  these  days  he  may  sit  down  and 
write  his  memoirs  of  the  poUtlcal  figures 
he  has  known  and  interviewed. 

Now  that  he's  retired,  he  talked  about 
his  personal  impressions  of  those  figures. 

Mansell  traveled  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
during  the  then  Senate  majority  leader's 
unsuccessful  campaign  to  win  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1960. 

He  knows  the  Johnson  who  is  "proud  and 
thin-skinned"  as  well  as  the  Johnson  "who 
can  be  the  most  charming  man  In  the  world." 

He  recalls  the  great  glocon  and  glacier 
silence  prior  to  the  announcement  in  a  Los 
Angeles  hotel  room  on  the  day  Mr.  Johnson 
announced  he  would  accept  the  vlce-presl- 
dentlal  nomination  as  Kennedy's  running 
mate. 

"Sam  Rayburn  was  horrified  that  John- 
son would  accept  the  No.  2  position,"  says 
Mansell. 

KENNEDY    "XXCITtNG" 

To  him  the  most  exciting  political  per- 
sonality he  has  met  was  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  late  President,  whose  wit  and  knowledge 
captivated  the  press  corps. 

Mansell  says  Kennedy's  appearance  here — 
which  he  covered — before  the  Houston  Min- 
isterial Assn.  was  a  master  stroke  In  the 
critical  Issue  of  separation  of  state  and  re- 
ligion. 

Of  Texas  governors  he  has  known: 
John  Connally:  "A  man  of  natural  charm 
and  grace.  I  like  him.  He  looks  Uke  a  gov- 
ernor of  Texas  should  look." 

Allan  Shivers:  "More  austere,  stand-offish 
than  ConnaUy." 
Price  Daniel:   "A  quiet,  earthy  man." 
Of  the  two  U.S.  senators  from  Texas: 
John  Tower:   "It  took  a  wbUe  to  realise 
he    had    ability.    Perhaps    because    of    tils 
school-teacher  background  he  had  a  peda- 
gogic approach  to  issues  In  his  early  days 
as  a  senator.  He's  proven  himself  a  capable 
man  doing  a  good  Job  for  the  state." 

Ralph  Yarborough:  "A  fairly  able  poU- 
tician  with  an  unfortunate  knack  ot  putting 
his  foot  In  his  mouth  at  times." 


■tm^^rraa    oF    OONC 

Of  Harris  Country's  three  U.S.  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  he  is  a  long  time  admirer 
of  both  Bob  Casey  and  Robert  Eckhardt. 

The  public  Impression  of  Eckhardt  as  a 
die-hard  Uberal  is  erroneous,  says  ManseU; 
actually  "Eclchardt  Is  what  I  caU  a  sensible 
liberal.  He  doesn't  beUeve  his  opponents  are 
aU  ogres." 

At  the  risk  of  over-emphaslng  the  Bepub- 
Ucans,  he  says,  he  Ukes  the  cut  of  George 
Bush,  "Intellectual  and  likeable,  he's  the 
comer  In  Texas  politics." 

His  aU  time  favorite,  be  saya,  to  Oscar 
Holcombe,  the  "old  gray  fox"  of  poUtics,  and 
11  times  mayor  of  this  city. 

ManseU,  a  one-time  City  HaU  reporter  for 
the  old  Houston  Press  and  the  Post  before  be 
came  to  The  Chronicle  In  1952,  says  of  Hol- 
combe: 

"I've  known  reporters  who  came  to  City 
HaU  with  preconceived  ideas  about  Hol- 
combe. They  said  they  couldn't  stand  the 
man. 

LAXTDS    ralKNEBS 

"After  thirty  days  Oscar  completdy  won 
them  over  because  of  his  faimeas  and  great 
personal  magnetism." 

ManseU.  author  of  numerous  pace  one 
stories,  has  been.  Innocently  and  unwitting- 
ly, the  subject  of  headline  stories  himself. 

Two  years  ago  one  day  he  left  his  home  at 
3348   Goldamltli  tor   work.   Be   dldnt  show 
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up,  this  man  who  rarely  missed  an  assign- 
ment. 

His  wife,  Lucille,  and  Chronicle  editors  re- 
ported the  incident  to  poUce.  A  state-wide 
alert  was  Issued  for  a  Mansell  and  hia  car,  a 
white  Ford. 

Homicide  detectives  closely  questioned 
Mrs.  Mansell  and  reporters  on  this  newspaper 
who  knew  Mansell. 

She  told  the  truth.  Theirs  was  a  good, 
solid  marriage.  No  financial  difficulties.  He 
didn't  gamble  except  for  penny-ante  poker 
game  on  Sunday  nights  with  two  old-time 
friends. 

SOUGHT    MOTTVK 

His  disappearance  didn't  make  sense.  The 
detectives,  as  they  should  have,  sought  a  mo- 
tive. One  newspaperman,  in  a  burst  of  anger, 
told  one  detective: 

"It  may  be  difficult  for  you  to  accept  this 
but  he  didnt  run  around  on  his  wife,  he 
didn't  gamble,  he  drank  in  moderation  and 
he's  a  decent  man." 

A  rancher  found  Mansell  bound  and  gagged 
and  savagely  beaten  In  a  field  10  miles  west 
of  Rosenberg  on  Nov.  13. 

Oov.  John  Connally  called  from  Austin 
and  talked  to  Mrs.  Mansell.  Mayor  Louie 
Welch  drove  to  a  Rosenberg  hospital  to  see 
the  reporter. 

Nearly  four  months  later,  a  man  named 
Lionel  V.  Bush  way,  43,  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
arrested  in  Mansell's  missing  car  by  a  state 
trooper  in  Mineral  Wells. 

He  told  the  trooper  he  believed  he  had 
killed  a  reporter  in  Houston. 

He  had  stumbled  into  Mansell's  garage  by 
accident,  he  said.  He  had  struck  the  reporter 
with  a  hard  object,  possibly  a  sash  weight, 
then  trussed  him  up  and  diunped  him  in  the 
field  outside  of  Houston. 
.  He  presumed  Mansell  was  a  reporter  from 
the  newswrlter  tags  below  the  license  plates. 

Mansell,  after  9  days  in  a  hospital  and  three 
weeks  at  home,  recovered.  His  attacker  drew 
a  la-year  prison  sentence. 

Mansell,  an  Ohio  State  University  Journal- 
ism graduate  in  1924,  had  made  news  prior 
to  his  attack  and  kidnaping. 

A  man  called  him  at  home  before  dawn  one 
Sunday  morning  In  1958. 

"I've  killed  a  man  and  a  woman  and  com- 
mitted rape,"  the  voice  said.  "I  want  to  sur- 
render after  I  talk  to  you." 

Mansell  suggested  a  rendezvous  at  The 
Chronicle  Building  that  afternoon.  The  man 
never  showed  up. 

Mansell  checked  police  Immediately.  Did 
they  have  any  report  of  two  murders  and  a 
rape?  They  didn't. 

However,  It  wasn't  a  crank  call.  The  bodies 
of  Shirley  and  Cliff  Barnes  were  found  within 
two  days  and  a  young  man,  Howard  Sticltney, 
was  accused  and  later  executed  for  murder 
after  a  trial  here. 

He  had  admitted  to  authorities  he  had  tele- 
phoned Walter  Mansell  and  considered  con- 
fessing to  the  newsman. 

BORN    IN    OHIO 

Mansell,  son  of  a  Church  of  Christ  minis- 
ter, was  bom  in  Salem,  Ohio.  He  began  his 
newspaper  career  as  a  cub  reporter  on  the 
now  defunct  Buffalo  'Hmes.  He  worked  as 
a  reporter,  city  editor,  telegraph  editor  In 
Akron,  South  Bend  and  back  to  Buffalo  be- 
fore that  Scrlpps-Howard  paper  folded  In 
1939.  He  came  to  the  Houston  Press,  also 
a  Scripps  paper,  that  year. 

He  and  his  wife,  Lucille,  for  years  a  school 
teacher  in  the  Spring  Branch  district,  have 
one  daughter,  Mary  Kay,  a  media  director  for 
an  advertising  agency  here.  She  Uves  with 
her  parents. 

He  has  one  sister,  Kathryn  Mansell,  who 
retired  recently  after  teaching  English  at 
Sarah  Lawrence  College,  Bronxvlile,  N.Y. 

He  has  known  no  other  profession  but  the 
newspaper  business. 

The  story  always  w  ..s  meat  and  potatoes  to 
Mansell.  whether  It  was  politics,  crime  or  hu- 
man interest. 

He  has  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and 


his  news  sources.  In  the  final  analysis,  that's 
what  really  counts. 
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CONGRESS  ADOPTS  125,000,000  A 
YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR  DAY-CARE 
FACnJTIES  FOR  THE  CHILDREN 
OP  WORKING  MOTHERS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  minois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  broad 
new  program  to  provide  day-care  facili- 
ties for  children  of  working  mothers  has 
now  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1967  (S.  2388). 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate have  been  sponsors  of  bills  to  start 
new  Federal  programs  for  day  care.  The 
language  included  in  the  OEO  amend- 
ments and  the  new  authority  in  the 
social  seoirity  amendments  just  passed, 
will  make  1967  a  banner  year  for  serv- 
ices to  children. 

Although  appropriatlMis  may  be  a 
problem,  it  is  important  that  the  basic 
authority  is  now  written  into  the  anti- 
poverty  law  and  the  social  security 
statutes.  I  have  imanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  three  important  ex- 
cerpts: First,  the  new  language  In  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act;  second,  the 
conference  committee  report  on  the  new 
day-care  program,  and  third,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  new 
day-care  language  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1967. 

New  Language  in  thz  Economic  Opportdnity 
Act    (S.  2388) 
dat   cabb  projicts 
SBC.  107.  (a)  ntle  V  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  part  at  the  end  thereof: 
"Part  B — Dat  Care  Projects 
"statement  of  purpose 
"Sec.  521.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  day  care  for  children  from  families 
which   need   such   assistance   to   become   or 
remain  self-sufficient  or  otherwise  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  enabling  the 
parents    or    relatives    of    such    children    to 
choose   to  undertake  or  to  continue  basic 
education,    vocational    training,    or    gainful 
employment. 

"riNANClAI,  ASSISTANCE  rOR  DAT  CARE  PROJECTS 

"Sec  522.  (a)  The  Director  Is  authorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  appropriate 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations  to 
pay  not  to  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  conducting,  administering,  and 
evaluating  projects  under  which  children 
from  low-Income  families  or  from  urban  and 
rural  areas  with  large  concentrations  on 
proportions  of  low-income  persons  may  re- 
ceive day  care.  Non-Pederal  contributions 
may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind,  fairly  evaluated, 
including  but  not  limited  to  plant,  equip- 
ment and  services.  Such  day  care  projects 
shall  provide  health,  education,  social,  and 
such  other  supportive  services  as  may  be 
needed.  Financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  provided  to  employers,  labor 
unions,  or  to  Joint  employer-union  organi- 
zations, for  day  care  projects  established  at 
or  in  association  with  a  place  of  employ- 
ment or  training  where  such  projects  are 
financed  In  major  part  through  private  funds. 
Project  costs  payable  under  this  part  may 


Include  costs  of  renovation  and  alteration 
of  physical  facilities.  Financial  assistance 
under  this  section  may  be  provided  in  con- 
Junction  with  or  to  supplement  day  care 
projects  under  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  or 
other  relevant  statutes. 

"(b)  The  Director  may  require  a  family 
which  Is  not  a  low-Income  family  to  make 
payment.  In  whole  or  In  part,  for  the  day 
care  services  provided  under  this  program 
where  the  family's  financial  condition  is,  or 
becomes  through  employment  or  otherwise, 
such  as  to  make  such  payment  appropriate! 
"(c)  The  Director  may  provide,  directly 
or  through  contracts  or  other  arrangements, 
technical  assistance  and  training  necessary 
for  the  Initiation  or  effective  operation  of 
programs  under  this  part. 

"(d)  The  Director  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
their  Jurisdictions  which  provide  day  care, 
with  a  view  to  establishing.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, a  common  set  of  program  standards 
and  regtilatlons,  and  mechanisms  for  coor- 
dination at  the  State  and  local  levels.  In 
approving  applications  for  assistance  under 
this  part,  the  Director  shall  take  into  con- 
sideration (1)  the  extent  to  which  appli- 
cants show  evidence  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  their  projects  and  other 
day  care  programs  in  the  areas  which  they 
will  serve,  and  (2)  the  extent  to  which  un- 
employed or  low-income  Individuals  are  to 
be  employed.  Including  Individuals  receiv- 
ing or  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

"(e)  Each  project  to  which  payments  are 
made  hereunder  shall  provide  for  a  thor- 
ough evaluation.  This  evaluation  shall  be 
conducted  by  such  agency  or  independent 
public  or  private  organization  as  the  Direc- 
tor shall  designate,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining, among  other  things,  the  extent  to 
which  the  day  care  provided  may  have  In- 
creased the  employment  of  parents  and  rel- 
atives of  the  children  served,  the  extent  to 
which  such  day  care  may  have  reduced  the 
costs  of  aid  and  services  to  such  children,  the 
extent  to  which  such  children  have  received 
health  and  educational  benefits,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  project  has  been  coordi- 
nated with  other  day  care  activities  In  the 
area  served.  Up  to  100  per  centum  of  the 
costs  of  evaluation  may  be  paid  by  the  Di- 
rector from  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  this  part,  except  that 
where  such  evaluation  is  carried  on  by  the 
assisted  agency  Itself,  he  may  pay  oiUy  90 
per  centum  of  such  costs.  Such  evaluations, 
together  with  a  report  on  the  program  de- 
scribed in  this  part,  shall  be  included  in  the 
report  required  by  section  608. 

"dttration  or  programs 
"Sec.  623.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  the 
programs  provided  for  in  this  part  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years." 
*  

CONTEBENCE  COMMTTTEE  E  REPORT  OW  ECO- 
NOMIC Oppori  UNITY  Amendments  or  1967 
(S.  2388) — Explanation  or  the  New  Dat 
Care  Program 

dat  care   projects 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  107,  amends 
title  V  of  the  act  to  add  a  new  part  B  which 
provides  a  new  day  care  program.  There  is  no 
comparable  provision  In  the  existing  act.  but 
the  Hou^e  amendment  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor to  carry  out  a  day  care  program  as  a 
special  program  under  section  221.  The  sub- 
stitute agreed  upon  In  conference  follows 
generally  the  Senate  bUl  but  differs  In  several 
particulars.  FoUowing  Is  a  description,  sec- 
tion by  section,  of  the  day  care  provisions 
agreed  to  in  conference: 

Section  52 1. — Statement  of  purpose 

This  section  states  that  the  purpose  of  the 
part  is  to  provide  day  care  for  children  from 
families  which  need  such  assistance  to  be- 
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oorae  or  remain  self-sufficient  or  to  obtain 
objectives  related  to  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
Particular  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  enabling 
the  relative*  of  the  chUdren  to  undertake 
basic  edueatlon,  vocational  training,  or 
gainful  employment. 

Section   Sit. — Financial  assistance  for  day 
care  projects 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  financial 
assistance  to  public  and  private  agencies  and 
organizations  to  pay  not  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  planning,  conducting,  ad- 
ministering, and  evaluating  projects  under 
which  children  from  low-Income  famUles  or 
fKom  urban  and  rural  areas  with  high  con- 
centrations or  proportions  of  low-income 
persons  may  receive  day  care.  Non-Federal 
contributions  may  be  made  In  cash  or  In 
kind.  These  projects  will  provide  health, 
education,  social,  and  such  other  supportive 
services  as  the  children  may  need.  Under  this 
program,  financial  Eisslstance  may  be  pro- 
vided employers,  labor  unions,  or  Joint 
employer-union  organizations,  for  projects 
at  or  associated  with  a  place  of  employment 
or  training  where  such  project  will  be  fi- 
nanced in  major  part  through  private  funds. 
Financial  assistance  under  this  section  may 
be  provided  In  conjunction  with  or  to  sup- 
plement day  care  projects  under  other 
statutes. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
require  families  which  are  not  low-Income 
families  to  make  payments  in  whole  or  In 
part  for  day  care  services  where  the  fsimlly's 
financial  condition  is,  or  becomes  through 
employment  or  otherwise,  such  as  to  make 
such  payment  appropriate. 

Subsection  (c)  authorizes  the  Director  to 
provide  technical  assistance  and  training 
necessary  for  these  programs. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Director  and 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  coordinate  programs  under  their 
Jurisdiction  which  provide  day  care  so  as  to 
attain.  If  possible,  a  common  set  of  program 
standards  and  regulations  and  mechanisms 
for  coordination  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 
In  approving  applications  for  assistance  to 
this  part  the  Director  Is  required  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  extent  to  which  ap- 
plicants attain  ooordlnatlon  and  cooperation 
between  their  projects  and  other  day  care 
programs  in  the  areas  they  serve  and  the 
extent  to  which  unemployed  ox  low-Income 
Individuals  are  employed  In  carrying  out  the 
projects. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  thorough 
evaluation  of  each  project  with  a  view  to- 
ward determining  the  extent  to  which  day 
care  may  have  Increased  ^e  employment  of 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  children  served, 
may  have  reduced  the  cost  of  aid  and  services 
to  such  children,  the  extent  to  which  such 
children  have  received  health  and  educa- 
tional benefits,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
project  has  been  coordinated  with  other  day 
care  activities.  The  Director  may  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  costs  of  such  evaluations, 
except  that  he  may  pay  only  90  percent  of 
such  costs  when  the  agency  Itself  carries  on 
the  evaluation  and  a  report  on  the  program 
mtist  be  Included  In  the  Director's  annual 
report. 

Section  523. — Duration  of  programs 
This  section  authorizes  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  this  part  through  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Senate  Finance  Committsk  Report  on  Socui. 
Secuhitt  Amendments  or  1967  (HJl. 
12080) — Rbquirement  roR  Dat  Can  Fa- 
cnxnss  roB  Chil,oren  Under  AFDC 

<b)     CMPLOTMXNT    AND    COMFKEKENSTVE    SERV- 
ICE  PROaRAM    rOR   EACH    PAMILT 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments 
of  1962.  an  amendment  was  added  to  tlUe  IV 
requiring  the  State  welfare  agency  to  make  a 
program  for  each  child.  Identifying  the  serv- 


ices needed,  and  then  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary services.  This  has  proven  a  useful 
amendment,  for  It  haa  required  tbe  States 
to  give  attention  to  tbe  chUdren  and  to  pro- 
vide services  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans 
for  the  Individual  child.  For  Instance,  It  has 
made  social  workers  see  that  children  are  In 
school.  With  the  emphasis  In  the  bill  on 
plans  for  employment  of  all  adults,  the 
prevention  of  births  out  of  wedlock  and 
otherwise  strengthening  family  life,  the 
committee  believes  that  It  Is  essential  to 
broaden  the  requirement  for  the  program  of 
servloee  for  each  child  to  Include  the  entire 
family.  The  committee  bill  would  require, 
therefore,  that  the  States  establish  a  social 
services  program  for  each  AFDC  family.  Thus 
there  wlU  be  a  broadened  emphasis  to  in- 
clude a  recognition  of  the  needs  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  Including  "essential  per- 
sons." 

State  welfare  agencies  woxild  be  required 
to  provide  the  social  services  determined  to 
be  needed  for  an  effective  work  Incentive 
program.  Family  planning  services  are  also 
to  be  offered  to  the  recipient  and.  In  accord- 
ance with  provisions  In  the  bill,  can  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  In  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  the  individual's  religion  or  con- 
science. The  term  "family  services,"  under  the 
committee  blU,  is  defined  to  Include  services 
to  preserve,  rehabilitate,  re\inlte,  or 
strengthen  the  family.  The  term  Includes 
services  which  are  specifically  deslg^ned  to 
assist  the  family  members  to  attain  or  re- 
tain capability  for  maximum  self-support 
and  personal  Independence. 

The  committee  believes  that  many  mothers 
of  chUdren  on  AFDC  would  like  to  work  and 
Improve  the  economic  situation  of  their  fam- 
ilies If  they  could  be  assured  of  good  facilities 
in  which  to  leave  their  children  during  work- 
ing hours.  In  addition  to  other  provisions 
which  will  provide  Incentives  to  work  and 
training,  the  bill  woiild  require  that  the  State 
welfare  agencies  make  arrangements  for  ade- 
quate day  care  facilities  for  the  children  of 
working  mothers.  In  addition,  the  committee 
believes  that  It  may  be  worthwhile  for  the 
States  to  work  out  arrangements  under  which 
some  mothers  on  AFDC  can  care  for  the  chil- 
dren (and  get  paid  for  it)  of  other  AFDC 
mothers  who  take  Jobs.  (The  committee  Is 
aware  that  this  Is  an  Idea  dating  back  to  the 
1930*8,  but  urges  the  States  to  experiment 
with  this  and  other  methods  to  bring  these 
families  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
economic  life.)  The  House  bill  contains  no 
provision  defining  the  day  care  arrangements 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill  the  day  care  standards  applicable 
to  child  welfare  plans  (as  modified  by  another 
provision  in  the  committee  bill)  would  also 
apply  to  the  day  care  arrangements  for  AFDC 
children. 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  in  a  few  States 
child  welfare  services  are  in  separate  organi- 
zational units  from  services  offered  through 
the  unit  providing  services  to  AFDC  recip- 
ients. This  separation,  whether  It  occurs  on 
the  State  level  or  In  the  local  unit  of  the 
welfare  department,  diminishes  the  prospect 
of  the  State  being  able  to  concentrate  the 
available  help  for  the  families  that  need  this 
help.  For  this  reason,  the  House  bill  provided 
that  the  services  for  each  family  must  be 
provided  by  a  single  State  and  local  agency 
by  July  1,  1969.  The  committee  is  aware  that 
there  are  sepairate  State  agencies  in  two 
States,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  which  for  some 
years  have  been  functioning  successfully.  The 
services  of  one  agency  includes  child  welfare 
services  and  another  administers  the  AFE>C 
program.  The  committee  Is  recommending  a 
modification  of  the  bill  to  permit  separate 
State  agencies  to  exist  under  this  provision, 
If  they  were  In  existence  prior  to  July  1. 1967. 
The  bill  would  not  require  the  merger  of 
separate  local  agencies  responsible  for  these 
programs.  It  expects,  however,  that  within 
the  State  agencies  not  covered  by  this  exemp- 


tion, the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  bring  about  tbe  etoaeat  Inte- 
gration of  all  servlc«B  for  children  by  eUml- 
natang  separate  units  fOr  the  different  serv- 
ices thus  focusing  the  total  reeourcea  of  tbe 
agency  on  the  children  most  In  need  of  such 
services.  This  can  most  effectively  be  done  by 
a  single  organizational  unit  in  the  State 
agency  dealing  in  an  overall  fashion  with  tbe 
provision  of  services  for  aU  children. 

Under  the  bill,  the  States  would  Bobmlt 
reports  to  the  Secretary  of  Healtb,  Sduca- 
tlon,  and  Welfare  showing  tbe  results  of 
tiielr  experience  with  the  social  servloes 
program  for  each  family  for  encouraging  and 
making  possible  the  employment  of  adults 
and  for  strengthening  family  life.  The  r 
tary.  In  turn,  would  puMlsh  bis  ftmltfigs  of 
the  programs  developed  by  the  Swtes  and 
would  be  required  to  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  (beginning  not  later 
than  July  1, 1970)  on  the  programs  developed 
and  administered  by  the  States  to  carry  out 
these  provisions.  The  rep>ort  would  Include 
such  factors  as  the  numbers  of  AFDC  recip- 
ients referred  to  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram; the  frequency  with  which  the  pro- 
grams were  reviewed  and  revised;  tiie  extent 
to  which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  States  and 
the  Secretary,  the  programs  contributed  to 
making  families  economically  Independent; 
the  extent  to  which  family  planning  services 
have  been  offered  and  accepted;  the  extent 
to  which  people  asked  to  be  referred  to  the 
work  Incentive  program  and  the  disposition 
of  such  cases:  and  other  p>ertlnent  factors, 
information,  and  recommendations  which 
the  Congress  could  use  in  assessing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  provisions. 

The  committee  is  well  aware  that  the 
services  which  the  States  win  be  required  to 
furnish  AFDC  families  will  impose  an  addi- 
tional financial  burden  on  the  States.  There- 
fore, the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral flnanfiAi  participation  would  be 
amended  by  tbe  committee  bill  to  provide 

75  percent  Federal  financial  participation  In 
the  cost  of  all  the  servloes  provided  under 
these  new  requirements  upon  the  States.  In 
addition,  as  is  pirovlded  under  present  law, 

76  percent  Federal  sharing  would  be  avail- 
able for  services  for  applicants  and  families 
that  are  near  dependency.  Provision  of  suoh 
services  can  help  families  to  remain  self- 
supporting.  As  appropriate  for  this  pxirpose. 
services  may  be  made  available  to  those  who 
need  them  in  low-Income  neighborhoods  and 
among  other  groups  that  might  otherwise 
include  more  AFDC  cases.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent Federal  matching  would  also  continue 
to  be  available  to  help  meet  the  cost  of  train- 
ing staff  who  are  employed  by  the  State  or 
local  agency  or  who  are  preparing  for  such 
employment. 

Until  Jtily  1.  1969.  however,  the  matching 
ratio  for  these  various  services  would  be 
85  percent  fur  State  plans  oomptylnf  with 
the  new  requirements  before  that  date,  in 
order  to  encourage  earlier  Implementation 
of  these  provisions  in  those  States  where 
It  is  feasible. 

The  1962  amendments  relating  to  social 
services  provide  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  basic  services  must  be  provided  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  or  local  welfare  agency.  The 
committee  bill  proposes  some  changes  in  this 
provision  to  take  into  account  the  need  for  a 
variety  of  services  In  State  implementation 
of  the  plan  for  each  family.  Thus,  an  ex- 
ception is  permitted,  to  the  extent  specified 
by  the  Secretary,  to  permit  child  welfare, 
family  planning,  and  other  family  services  to 
be  provided  from  sources  other  than  Hie  staff 
of  the  State  and  local  agency.  This  will  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  day-care  servloes,  which, 
as  Indicated  above,  tbe  committee  antici- 
pates will  be  needed  In  great  volume  under 
tbe  bill,  and  other  specialized  services  not 
now  available  or  feasible  to  be  provided  by 
fbe  staff  of  the  public  welfare  agency  and 
-which  are  available  elsewhere  In  the  com- 
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mxinlty.  Services  may  be  provided  by  the  staff 
of  the  State  or  local  agency  in  some  part  of 
the  State  and  may  be  provided  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  by  purchase.  The  Secretary,  In 
his  standards  governing  this  aspect  of  the 
program,  may  permit  purchase  from  other 
agencies  and  Institutions.  The  basic  reason 
for  the  exception  is  the  variety  of  existing 
arrangements  around  the  country  In  which 
some  Idnds^rf  services  are  now  provided, 
usually  lnj*4tTlTlonaT~Bw»ices.  by  other  than 
the  StaJ^^r  local  public  welfare  agency. 

Thft^itommlttee  bill  also  authorizes  similar 
flexUfuity  In  the  purchase  of  services  In  the 
OA.A,  AB,  and  APTD  programs.  Provision  of 
services  with  75  percent  Federal  matching 
should  be  effectively  available,  as  In  the 
APDC  program,  for  recipients  and  those  near 
dependency  in  these  categories. 
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NEW  ANTEPOVERTY  PROGRAM  WILL 
GIVE  INCENTIVES  TO  PRIVATE 
EMPLOYERS  TO  TRAIN  OR  EM- 
PLOY UNEMPLOYED  OR  LOW- 
INCOME  PERSONS 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Eraser]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  anti- 
poverty  amendments  passed  by  Congress 
contain  a  new  program  that  will  have 
far-reaching  effect  in  opening  up  new 
work  opportunities  for  the  disadvan- 
taged. 

Although  the  Senate,  which  origi- 
nated the  new  language,  provided  an  au- 
thorization of  $10  million  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  total  authorization  for  work 
and  training  programs  of  which  the  in- 
centive program  is  a  part  was  reduced 
from  $567  million  to  $476  mUlion.  This 
may  prevent  the  incentive  program  from 
reaching  full  funding  in  its  first  year, 
but  should  not  prevent  immediate  plan- 
ning and  arranging  to  put  the  program 
Into  effect  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  new  program  as  it  appears  in  S. 
2388.  and  the  explanation  in  the  con- 
ference committee  report  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  report  follow: 
Quotation  Prom  Economic  Oppobtonitt 
Amendments   or    1967 

EUCIBLE    ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  128.  (a)  The  Director  may  provide 
financial  assistance  In  urban  and  rural  areas 
for  comprehensive  work-  and  training  pro- 
grams or  components  of  such  programs,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

(8)  programs  to  provide  Incentives  to  pri- 
vate employers,  other  than  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, to  train  or  employ  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons,  including  arrange- 
ments by  direct  contract,  reimbursements  to 
employers  for  a  limited  period  when  an  em- 
ployee might  not  be  fully  productive,  pay- 
ment for  on-the-job  counseling  and  other 
supportive  senrlces,  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
employer  costs  of  sending  recruiters  Into 
urban  and  rural  areas  of  high  concentra- 
tions or  proportions  of  unemployed  or  low- 
income  persons,  and  payments  to  permit 
employers  to  provide  employees  resident  in 
such  areas  with  transportation  to  and  from 
work  or  to  reimburse  such  employees  for 
such  transportation:  ProvUed.  That  In  mak- 
ing such  reimbursements  to  employers  the 
Director  shall  assiu-e  that  the  wages  paid  any 
employee  shall  not  be  less  than  the  mini- 


mum wage  which  would  be  appUcable  to  em- 
ployment under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  if  section  6  of  such  Act  applied 
to  the  employee  and  he  was  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof;  and 

CONFERENCE   COMMITTEE   REPORT    (S.    33SS) 

Section  123. — Eligible  activities 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  con- 
centrated work  and  training  programs  shall 
be  carried  on.  not  only  In  urban  and  r\u-al 
areas  having  large  concentrations  or  propor- 
tions of  low  Income,  unemployed  persons, 
but  also  in  those  rxu-al  areas  having  substan- 
tial outmlgratlon  to  urban  areas.  The  Senate 
bill  does  not  contain  this  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House  amend- 
ment provide  for  programs  to  provide  Incen- 
tives to  private  employers,  other  than  non- 
profit organizations,  to  train  or  employ  un- 
employed or  low  Income  persons.  Among  the 
Incentives  permitted  by  the  Senate  bUl  are 
reimbursements  to  employers  for  a  limited 
period  when  an  employee  might  not  be  fully 
productive.  Under  the  House  amendment  re- 
imbursements are  limited  to  reimbursements 
for  unusual  training  costs  for  such  a  period. 
The  House  recedes;   however,  the  conferees 
expect  that  appropriate  regulations  will  be 
Issued  to  safeguard  against  abuses  of  any  of 
these  Incentive  programs.  Including  but  not 
limited  to  safeguards  against  the  use  of  such 
incentives  by  any  employer  in  order  to  trans- 
fer any  enterprise  from  one  area  to  another 
and  safeguards  designed  to  prevent  the  Incen- 
tives from  being  used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal 
operations.   The   Incentive   program   should, 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  contribute 
to  the  occupational  development  and  upward 
mobility  of  Individual  participants.  It  Is  not 
Intended   that  these  programs   should   pro- 
vide assistance  which  would  be  supportive  of 
firms  or  Industries  which  have  high  rates  of 
turnover  of  labor  because  of  low  wages,  sea- 
sonality,  or  other  factors,   or  which   would 
lead  to  displacement  of  their  ciurently  em- 
ployed work  force  by  persons  newly  trained 
through  these  programs.  Nor  Is  It  Intended 
that  the  various  Incentive  programs  under 
this  act  lead  to  the  disruption  of  an  indus- 
try's   existing    patterns    of    competition    or 
stimulate  labor  turnover  by  encouraging  re- 
placement of  the  existing  work  force  by  newly 
trained  workers.  It  would  not  be  in  keeping 
with  the  purposes  of  this  provision,  as  it  is 
not    in    keeping   with   the   purposes   of   the 
MDTA.  to  make  available  financial  assistance 
or  other  Incentives  for  work,   training  and 
related  programs  for  industries  which  are 
highly    mobUe,   labor  intensive,   and   vigor- 
ously competitive  on  a  national  basis,  which 
have  high  labor  turnover,  and  in  which  the 
prior  possession  of  a  specific  skiU  or  training 
is  not   typically  a  prerequisite   for   employ- 
ment. In  order  to  prevent  abuse  It  is  expected 
that  appropriate  administrative  steps  shall 
be  taken  to  assure  that  relmbiu^ementa  paid 
to    an    employer    under    section    123(a)(8) 
should  cover  only  such  costs  as  are  incurred 
because  the  particular  worker  or  workers  are 
not  able  to  perform  on  the  job  in  the  manner 
the  employer  previously  expected  of  his  new 
hires  for  the  same  or  a  similar  occupation. 

SENATE    COMMITTEK    REPORT     <S.    2388) 

A  new  eligible  activity  is  the  provision  of 
incentives  to  private  employers  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations  to  hire  and  train  un- 
employed or  low-income  persons  (sec.  123(a) 
(8) ).  The  committee  feels,  based  on  reports 
which  It  has  received,  that  In  many  cases 
the  incentives  and  reimbursements  to  private 
employers  under  existing  programs  are  In- 
adequate to  Induce  such  employers  to  hire 
and  train  on-the-job  imemployed  and  se- 
verely disadvantaged  indlvidvials.  A  variety 
of  such  new  Incentives  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  Induce  the  private  sector  to  take  a 
greater  role  In  the  employment  and  training 
of  such  persons.  These  incenUves  might  take 
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the  form  of  reimbursements  to  employers  for 
a  limited  period  when  an  employee  might  not 
be  fully  productive.  However,  wages  shall  be 
paid  only  by  the  employer  and  must  be  not 
less  than  the  Pederal  minimum  wage.  Pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  employers  for  on-the- 
job  counseling  and  other  supportive  services 
and  for  recruitment  in  areas  with  high  con-i 
centratlons  or  proportions  of  unemployed  or 
low-income  persons.  Employers  may  also  be 
given  financial  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
provide  transportation  assistance  to  em- 
ployees,  particularly  when  the  low-Income 
areas  are  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  employment.  The  committee  in- 
creased the  requested  authorization  for  title 
I  part  B  by  $10  million  to  assure  funds  for 
this  special  Incentive  program  and  feels  that 
at  least  $15  million  should  be  allocated  for 
these  pmposes   In   fiscal   year   1968. 

The  committee  expects  that  appropriate 
regulations  will  be  Issued  to  safeguard  against 
abuses  of  any  of  these  Incentive  programs 
including  but  not  limited  to  safeguards 
against  the  use  of  such  Incentives  by  any 
employer  in  order  to  transfer  any  enterprise 
from  one  area  to  another  and  safeguards 
designed  to  prevent  the  incentives  from  being 
used  as  a  subsidy  for  normal  operations  The 
Incentive  program  should,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feasible,  contribute  to  the  occupa- 
tional development  and  upward  mobility  of 
Individual  participants. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  AMERICA— MIS- 
SION OF  AMBASSADOR  CLARK 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Pickle]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  maibter 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime 
next  month,  Ambassador  Edward  Clark 
will  return  from  Australia  completing 
one  of  the  most  successful  missions  ever 
accomplished  In  that  country  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  diplomatic  corps. 

"Mr.  Ed"  and  his  lovely  wife  Anne 
have  been  In  Australia  for  over  2  years 
now,  and  I  believe  there  is  Uttle  ques- 
tion as  to  the  impression  and  good  will 
they  have  established. 

They  have  won  the  hearts  of  our  Aus- 
tralian friends,  and  the  feelings  ex- 
pressed on  the  news  of  their  departure 
strike  true  cords  of  regret. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  ministry  the  Clarks  have  carried 
abroad  for  the  United  States,  I  ask  per- 
mission at  this  point  in  the  Record  to 
insert  a  speech  by  Mrs.  Clark  to  the  Aus- 
tralian-American Association  in  Mel- 
borne  in  November,  shortly  after  the 
announcement  of  their  departure. 

Also,  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted 
several  of  the  many  editorials  giving  an 
Australian  view  of  the  worit  done  by 
the  Clarks.  I  believe  that  you,  as  I,  will 
feel  a  sense  of  pride  in  knowing  that 
these  two  people  have  given  so  enthusl- 
asticaUy  and  unselfishly  in  their  work. 
Australia  and  America:  Two  Countries  We 

Join  in  Loving 
(Remarks   by   Mrs.   Edward    Clark   before   a 
luncheon  of  the  Australian-American  As- 
sociation In  Melbourne.  November  21,  1067) 
Madame     Chairman,     Pellow    Australians 
and  Pellow  Americans:  As  I  look  around  I  see 
80  many  of  the  faces  that  have  made  my  stay 
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in  Australia  so  happy  and  serene.  I  tell 
everyone  at  home,  when  I  visit  the  United 
States,  that  Australia  Is  the  Ideal  post — cer- 
tainly for  the  kind  of  American  system  that 
my  husband  represents  and  that  I,  in  a  amAll 
way,  try  to  attpport. 

Three  things  stand  out.  We  have  had  no 
language  barrier — even  our  Southern  ac- 
cents liave  been  understood  here.  In  fact, 
some  of  my  Avissle  friends  say  "Good 
mawnln",  you  all",  to  tis  now.  We  have  had 
no  health  problems — never  felt  better  in  our 
lives.  When  American  visitors  are  slightly  in- 
convenienced by  your  strict  quarantines,  they 
must  aleo  be  thankful  that  a  ten-day  visit 
is  not  spoUt  by  spending  half  of  it  coping 
with  some  indigenous  ailment  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  western  half  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  and  that  they  dont  take  home 
with  them  some  parasitic  pest  that  might 
take  years  of  battling.  The  only  time  I  really 
raised  a  voice  of  complaint  was  about  the 
Bird  of  Paradise  plumes  from  New  Guinea. 
The  authorities  were  adamant,  and  they  now 
grace  the  museum  in  Port  Moresby. 

I  solved  the  dog  problem  by  acquiring  a 
Silky  here.  He  bears  the  auspicious  name  of 
•^appy".  I  got  him  on  New  Year's  Day.  so 
he^  a  Happy  New  Year  dog.  I  plan  to  take 
blm  lioine  to  perpetuate  his  breed  In  the 
United  State*.  In  fact.  Silkies  have  become 
my  chief  export.  I  have  sent  half  a  doaen 
home  to  various  friends,  and  I  am  glad  to 
report  that  they  are  making  a  good  adjust- 
ment as  immigrants.  I  noted  that  a  Silky  won 
"Best  in  Show"  at  a  large  dog  show  in 
America  recently.  And  because  they  are  such 
charming  pets.  I  predict  that  soon  they  will 
be  one  of  our  very  popular  breeds.  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  U  a  SUky  owner. 

Lastly,  the  quality  that  makes  serving  In 
Australia  so  delightful  Is  the  absence  of 
hostile  attitudes — ^nobody  treats  us  like  Ugly 
Ameiicana.  I  am  told  that  in  many  places 
the  natives  ape  American  ways,  even  some 
of  our  less  attractive  customs  lilce  tight  blue 
jeans  and  chewing  gum,  but  nonetheless  hiss 
and  spit  and  jeer  at  us.  Australians  certainly 
appear  to  like  us.  However,  I  must  say  now 
that  your  standards  of  manners  and  courtesy 
are  so  high  that  we  would  never  guess  if 
you  did  not.  I  have  never  encountered  a  bit 
of  rudeness  or  lack  of  consideration  any- 
where. 

On  our  last  trip  from  the  United  States, 
we  changed  to  a  Qantas  flight  in  Honolulu. 
I  was  immediately  struck  by  the  charm,  cour- 
tesy and  thoughtfulness  of  all  the  Qantas 
people.  You  should  be  very  proud  of  them, 
for  they  are  truly  ambassadors  of  goodwill. 

I  stayed  in  the  United  States  for  two 
months.  It  was  my  private  holiday  away  from 
official  things,  parties  and  dinners.  I  visited 
with  my  mother.  She  will  be  91  on  December 
3  and  Is  extremely  alert  and  physlcaUy  ac- 
tive. She  still  sews  on  the  sewing  machine, 
gardens  enthusiastically,  and  goes  to  chiirch 
twice  a  week. 

My  daughter — who  is  the  Ugbt  of  our 
Uvea — has  four  children.  The  girls  are  9,  10 
and  11  years  old;  and  the  boy — she  calls  him 
her  "little  miracle  in  the  crib" — is  one  year 
old.  He  was  born  during  the  President's  visit 
to  Australia. 

I  planted  pomegranates  and  iris  at  my  lit- 
tle house  In  East  Texas,  and  a  gum  tree.  We 
harvested  the  first  i>ecan  nuts  from  the  pecan 
trees  while  I  was  there,  and  g^athered  pine 
cones  for  kindling  next  winter's  fires. 

The  season  was  lovely.  It  was  glorious 
autumn  in  tlie  Virginia  countryside  around 
Washington.  The  leaves  were  turning  yellow 
and  red.  In  East  Texas,  where  I  have  my 
Uttle  houae.  we  don't  see  as  much  change  In 
seasons  becatise  the  trees  are  all  pines.  In 
fact,  my  husband  frequently  says  be  is  not  a 
rancher,  but  a  "tree  farmer."  We  harvest  the 
pines  regularly,  every  few  years,  sometimes 
for  pulp  wood  to  manufacture  paper,  and 
sometimes  for  sawn  timber. 

The  dogwood  trees  make  particularly 
beautiful  red  leaves.  It  Is  one  of  my  little 


jokes  that  In  Australia  the  dogwood  is  the 
American  national  flower  and  "niankEgiving 
is  our  national  holiday.  Were  I  there  now 
one  of  my  duties  would  be  to  decorate  the 
Church  for  ni&nksglvlng — it^  a  barveat  fes- 
tival and  we  load  the  altar  with  the  fruit  of 
the  field — pumpkins,  and  squash,  and  per- 
simmons, and  apples,  and  com  and  grapes 
which  we  later  distribute  to  needy  families. 
My  first  year  in  Australia  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  altar  guild  asking  me  to  send  some- 
thing from  Australia  for  the  decoration.  The 
only  thing  that  could  travel  was  a  box  of 
your  beautiful  dried  flowers  which  blended 
wltiti  the  fruit  and  vegetables.  They  were 
sensational — I  received  a  number  of  letters 
about  them  and  many  friends  took  the  trou- 
ble to  make  snap  shots  and  slides  to  send  me. 

In  the  northern  pert  of  the  U.S.  they 
sometimes  have  snow  but  In  my  region — the 
south — a  crisp  cool  day  fc»  the  football 
games  Is  the  most  we  can  hope  for.  One  of 
my  friends  says  it  is  her  favorite  holiday — 
she  doesn't  have  to  buy  anybody  a  present — 
or  even  a  new  hat  for  herself — just  cook  din- 
ner. Mine  would  be  a  mid-day  meal — served 
eariy  for  the  football  fans'  convenience.  If 
we  don't  go.  we  want  to  at  least  watch  It  on 
television.  Becavise  of  an  expandable  com- 
pany we  no  longer  spread  the  table  with  da- 
mask, we  have  a  buffet — ^wlth  turkey  and 
ham — sweet  potatoes  with  marshmallows 
and  brandy — com  bread  stuffing,  squash  or 
turnips,  grajjefrult  salad  with  poppy  seed 
dressing.  Inevitably  cranberry  sauce — and 
f>erhaps  peach  pickle  too,  and  hot  rolls,  and 
for  dessert  maybe  ambrosia — a  combination 
of  oranges,  pineapple  and  coconut — or 
brownies.  The  day  after  ThnnkHgiving  we 
start  Christmas  shopping  and  by  the  first 
week  in  December  we  have  a  wreath  on  the 
door.  All  too  soon,  my  quiet  little  family 
time  was  over. 

Of  course,  when  my  husband,  the  Ambas- 
sador, arrived  for  two  weeks,  pandemonium 
iTroke.  We  spent  a  family  evening  at  the 
White  House  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  Lynda  and  her  fiance.  Chuck,  were 
there.  And  we  were  able  to  personally  present 
her  with  the  kangaroo  coat  that  we  had  made 
especially  for  her  wedding  present.  She  loved 
it.  Chuck  Is  a  wholesome  young  American 
and  Lynda's  parents  were  thoroughly  pleased 
with  her  choice.  We  tiad  com  muffins  and 
peach  preserves  from  the  Ranch  for  dinner. 

When  Mrs.  Johnson  came  to  Texas  the  fol- 
lowing week  to  receive  an  honorary  degree 
from  my  husband's  old  coUege — Southwest- 
ern University  at  Georgetown.  Texas — and  I 
must  say  there  was  not  a  demonstrator  or  a 
peacenik  visible — ^I  saw  Lucl  and  her  young 
husband.  Pat.  and  their  fat  blonde  cherub, 
whom  the  President  says  looks  just  like 
Winston  Chtirchill.  My  husband  opened  the 
Mertz  CoUectlon  of  Australian  Art  at  the 
University  of  Texas — 600  Invited  guests 
showed  up  at  four  o'clock  on  a  mid-week 
afternoon  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity said  that  earlier  In  the  day  2,000  students 
had  trooped  through  the  galleries  to  see  It. 
Such  is  the  impact  that  Australia  Is  having 
In  the  United  States.  Say  ttie  word  and  you 
can  get  up  a  crowd. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  now  in  excess 
of  thirty  thousand  students.  It  has  grown 
tremendously  in  my  absence.  It  is  the  sixth 
largest  campus  in  the  UJ5. 1  guess  there  must 
be  some  of  those  horrible  people  around  that 
I  read  of  in  the  papers,  but  in  the  several 
weeks  that  I  was  on  campus  daily,  I  never 
saw  a  one.  The  boys  had  neatly  trimmed  hair 
and  the  girls  were  adorably  shiny  and  fresh. 

I've  talked  a  lot  and  I  certainly  haven't 
said  anything  very  profound — ^but  I  am  no 
official  spokesman.  Someway  I  didnt  think 
you  Invited  me  to  talk  about  all  the  grim 
problems  that  fill  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zines today,  so  my  theme  has  been  just  fem- 
inine chatter  about  the  two  countries  we  join 
in  loving.  It  is  obvious  that  I  don't  find  much 
wrong  with  either  of  them. 


To  the  oomplainers  and  critics  of  either 
of  my  beloved  countries,  I  hurl  in  their  teeth 
the  aU-oomprehenslve  phrase  which  rve 
learned  here  in  Australia — "Oh.  sbe'U  be 
right  r 

Novxmbes  23,  1967. 

[From  the  Australian,  November  16.  1967] 
A  Bare  Sort  or  Ambassador 

Mr.  Ed  Clark  is  not  an  ambassador  in  the 
usual  mould.  His  first  impact  startled  and 
probably  bewildered  as  many  Australians  In 
officialdom  as  in  the  general  public.  But  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Clark's  resignation  from 
February  1  will  be  received  with  genuine 
regret  only  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Clark  has  done  a  great  deal  in  a  short 
time  to  explode  ttke  spurious  mystique  of 
diplomatists  necessarily  operating  in  a  man- 
ner beyond  the  sight  and  understanding  of 
the  public.  He  has  proved  himself  a  shrewd 
and  perceptive,  blg-thlnklng  and  big-hearted 
representative  of  the  American  President 
with  a  distinctive  empathy  toward  Australia. 

Two  other  things  should  be  recalled:  Mr. 
Clark  arrived  in  Australia  after  an  inexf^c- 
able  and  uncoiisclonably  long  period  in 
which  there  was  no  American  Ambassador  in 
Australia  and  he  has  had  direct  and  personal 
access  to  the  American  President  at  a  time 
when  such  a  level  of  communication  was 
Invaluable. 

It  is  not  in  Australia's  province  to  suggest 
that  only  another  close  friend  and  confidant 
of  President  Johnson  is  equipped  to  succeed 
Mr.  Clark.  But  It  is  proper  and  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  delay  last  time  was  as 
damaging  as  It  was  hard  to  justify  and  that 
in  the  present  state  of  Australian -American 
relations  an  ambassador  without  aocesa  to 
the  President  is  hamstrung,  whatever  his 
qualities. 

[From  the  Adelaide  Advertiser,  Nov.  15,  1967] 
The   FRIXNIU.T   Dipiomat 

Mr.  Ed.  Clark  came  to  Aiietralia  as  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  two  years  ago  becaiise  he 
was  one  of  President  Johnson's  closest 
friends.  When  he  returns  home  he  wlU  be  as 
closely  one  of  ours.  He  came  here  not  only 
as  a  very  new  Ambassador;  he  was  for  every 
Australian  who  met  Iilm  a  new  experience. 
The  Texan  drawl,  the  complete  absence  of 
side,  the  consuming  friendliness  of  the  man, 
even  the  talkativeness  that  earned  him  the 
name  of  Mr.  Ed — he  seemed  too  good  to  be 
true. 

In  fact.  In  his  chosen  fleld  of  diplomacy  by 
friendship — ^the  only  one  he  knew  originally — 
he  has  been  a  superlatively  good  ambassador. 
Behind  the  drawl  and  the  handshake  and 
the^endless  stories  there  la  a  shrewd- 
ness and  an  intense  dedication.  He  worked 
hard  at  a  peculiarly  difficult  time,  and  there 
can  be  no  better  tribute  to  his  success  than 
to  say  that  no  departing  ambassador  has  ever 
been  missed  as  he  viriU  be  when  he  goea. 

[Prom  the  Sydney  Dally  Telegraph,  Nov.  17, 

1067] 

"Ma.  Bd" 

Ed  Clark,  the  big  friendly  Texan  who  has 
been  American  Ambassador  for  the  last  two 
years.  Is  going  home  next  February. 

During  those  two  years.  "Mr.  Sd"  traveUed 
360,000  miles,  endeared  himself  to  many 
thousands  and  probably  saw  more  of  this 
covmtry  close  up  than  most  Australians. 

In  the  same  time  he  has  l>een  directly 
responsible  for  a  huge  amount  of  new  Ameri- 
can Investment  in  Australia. 

Ed  Clark  has  been  a  great  ambassador  for 
the  U.S.  in  Australia — and  he  wtu  be  a  great 
ambassador  for  AustraUa  in  the  United 
States. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Virginia  [Mr.  Abbitt]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand from  reports  In  the  news  media 
that  Stokely  Carmlchael  is  returning  to 
the  United  States.  In  my  opinion,  he  has 
rendered  a  great  disservice  to  America, 
to  the  members  of  the  armed  services  in 
Vietnam,  and  to  peace  and  good  order 
generally.  In  addition,  I  believe  he  is 
guilty  of  treason  because  of  his  actions 
m  rendering  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  reported  that  the  administration 
Is  imcertaln  as  to  what  action,  if  any.  will 
be  taken  against  Carmlchael  for  his 
violent  outbursts  and  actions  overseas. 
Seldom  in  our  national  history  has  there 
been  a  more  flagrant  example  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  an  American  against 
his  country.  It  is  doubtful  If  there  has 
ever  been  a  case  where  anyone  hsis  gained 
wider  publicity  for  attacks  against  his 
government  than  has  this  apostle  of  hate 
and  disorder. 

Carmichael's  words  have  been  wel- 
comed by  the  Communists  and  anti- 
Americsm  nations  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  In  many  instances  his  attacks 
have  been  far  more  vicious  than  any 
which  have  come  from  our  bitterest  ene- 
mies. He  has  assailed  our  In^tutions. 
ridiculed  and  vilified  the  President, 
spread  lies  and  misrepresentations  and 
done  everything  within  the  bounds  of 
treason  which  can  be  conceived.  With 
words  he  has  assaulted  our  democracy, 
assailed  our  leaders  and  done  more  to 
undercut  our  country's  standing  abroad 
than  any  single  individual  in  our  time. 
Obviously  his  actions  and  statements 
have  been  relished  by  the  foreign  press, 
much  of  which  is  anti-American.  He  has 
been  courted  by  foreign  governments, 
which  are  opposed  to  the  United  States, 
because  such  statements  by  an  American 
citizen  against  his  own  country  are  more 
damaging  than  anything  the  enemy 
might  do  on  their  own. 

It  Is  utterly  ridiculous  that  while 
Americsm  boys  are  dying  in  Vietnam  in 
defense  of  freedom,  one  individual  of 
questionable  loyalty  can  go  about  the 
world  denouncing  his  Government, 
especially  when  the  self-styled  spokes- 
man has  never  served  a  day  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  bitterly  denounces  the  demo- 
cratic system  which  ironically  stretches 
every  point  to  sanction  what  he  says.  His 
hate  and  venom  pours  from  a  warped 
sense  of  justice  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. He  is  so  busy  tearing  down  that 
he  ignores  the  fact  that  he  has  made 
little  contribution  to  building  anything 
except  a  place  for  himself  among  the 
architects  of  treason. 

I  call  upon  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  Americi  and  the 
Justice  Department  to  take  prompt  and 
swift  action  to  bring  Stokely  Carmlchael 
before  the  proper  court  and  prosecute 
him  vigorously  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. It  is  high  time  officials  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  stop  coddling  criminals 
and  do  their  utmost  to  enforce  the  laws 


of  the  land,  particularly  as  to  those  peo- 
ple who  are  continually  harrassing  our 
law-abiding  citizens,  downgrading 
America  and  playing  footsies  with  our 
enemies  in  an  endeavor  to  weaken  Amer- 
ica and  to  assist  and  aid  known  enemies 
who  are  shooting  down  American  boys  in 
Vietnam. 

Talk  about  revoking  Carmichael's 
passport  Is  tommjrrot  and  amounts  to 
nothing.  What  we  need  is  for  the  public 
ofQcials  who  are  charged  with  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  to  take  a  firm  and  vigor- 
ous stand  for  the  ordinary  people  of 
America.  The  only  way  we  can  maintain 
law  and  order  is  to  let  the  lawless  ele- 
ment know  they  are  going  to  be  pros- 
ecuted vigorously,  swiftly,  and  justly: 
bring  them  before  the  proper  courts;  let 
the  judges  and  Juries  decide  their  guilt 
or  innocence  amd  mete  out  to  the  guilty 
penalties  in  keeping  with  the  crime  com- 
mitted and  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
deter  others  from  committing  criminal 
acts  and  bring  some  semblance  of  peace 
and  order  to  America. 

Heretofore,  there  has  been  no  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  guilty  and  swift  jus- 
tice meted  out  but  rather  we  see  people 
In  high  places  trying  to  excuse  the  crim- 
inal element  and  thus  contribute  to  law- 
lessness, disregard  and  disrespect  for  the 
honest,  law-abiding  citizen.  We  must  call 
a  halt  to  this  trend  and  it  can  only  be 
done  by  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
entire  leadership  to  stamp  out  crime  and 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  law  and 
order.  I  cannot  think  of  a  better  place 
to  start  than  with  Stokely  Carmlchael 
who.  In  my  opinion,  is  guilty  of  treason 
and  should  be  prosecuted  accordingly. 


HEALTH  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  offered  the  90th  Congress  a 
challenge  to  help  Improve  the  health  of 
Americans  in  his  message  of  February 
28.  He  unfolded  a  four-point  program 
to  expand  our  knowledge  of  disease  and 
our  research  and  development  of  better 
ways  to  deliver  health  care  to  every 
American;  to  build  our  health  resoiu-ces, 
by  stepped-up  training  of  health  workers 
and  by  improved  planning  of  health  fa- 
cilities ;  to  remove  barriers  to  good  medi- 
cal care  for  those  who  most  need  care; 
and  to  strengthen  our  partnership  for 
health  program  by  encouraging  regional. 
State,  and  local  efforts — public  and  pri- 
vate— to  develop  comprehensive  pro- 
grams serving  aU  of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encouraging  to  note 
that  the  Congress  so  far  has  enacted 
three  major  health  bills,  and  also  has 
approved  numerous  other  acts  ^th 
health  implications. 

Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  President 
signed  HJl.  6418,  now  Public  Law  90- 
174,  which  extends  for  3  years  the  Pub- 
lic   Health   Service   Act   program   and 


platming  grants,  as  well  as  aid  to  com- 
munities needing  to  upgrade  existing 
hospitals  and  to  provide  for  licensing  of 
clinical  laboratories  operating  on  an  in- 
terstate basis.  A  floor  amendment  to  the 
act  in  the  House  provided  for  a  rat-con- 
trol program,  which  is  essential  to  a 
soimd  public  health  program.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  recall  the  spectacle  in 
this  Chtunber  on  July  20,  when  the  orig- 
inal Rat  Extermination  Act,  HJl.  11000, 
was  laughed  down  without  regsu-d  to  its 
merits.  Many  of  those  who  enjoyed  a 
good  laugh  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
who  are  unable  to  live  outside  rat-In- 
fested areas  came  to  their  senses  on  Sep-> 
tember  19  and  voted  In  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Partnership  for  Health  Act  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $589  million  In  various 
classes  of  grants  for  the  next  3  fiscal 
years,  ending  in  June  1971. 

The  President  recently  signed  Into  law 
H.R.  6430,  the  Mental  Retardation  Act 
Amendments  of  1967,  to  extend  President 
Kennedy's  forward-looking  program 
originally  passed  in  1963.  The  new  law — 
Public  Law  90-170 — extends  the  mental 
retardation  f{u:llities  construction  pro- 
gram for  3  years  and  provides  the  first 
grants  for  meeting  costs  of  technical  and 
professional  personnel  In  centers  for 
mentally  retarded  persons.  The  act  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $281  million. 

The  Mental  Health  Amendments  of 
1967 — Public  Law  90-31 — provided  for  a 
3-year  extension  of  matching  grants  for 
the  1963  program  of  construction  assist- 
ance for  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, and  a  2-year  extension  of  the  grants 
program  for  helping  these  commimity 
centers  meet  their  initial  staffing  costs. 
Fimds  authorized  for  the  program  imder 
this  act  total  $238  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  also  pro- 
posed a  program  for  expanded  biomedical 
research,  an  International  Center  for  Ad- 
vanced Study  in  the  Health  Sciences,  in- 
creased funds  for  training  of  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  establishment  of 
a  National  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind.  I  hope  this  Congress  in  the  sec- 
ond session  will  see  fit  to  act  on  these 
other  soimd  health  proposals. 

Other  legislation,  either  passed  Into 
law  or  in  process,  dealing  with  health, 
include — 

Air  Quality  Act  of  1967— Public  Law 
90-148 — to  strengthen  Federal  xwwers  to 
control  air  pollution,  a  serious  public 
health  problem  connected  with  our  In- 
dustrial society.  The  act  authorizes  $428 
million  in  fiscal  years  1968  to  1970.  of 
which  $125  million  wiU  be  for  research. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  is  directed  to  set  and  enforce  air 
pollution  control  standards. 

Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967,  sent  to 
the  President  for  signature  December  6, 
which  will  strengthen  inspection  proce- 
dures of  Intrastate  meat  sales,  require 
States  to  have  inspection  procedures  at 
least  equal  to  Federal  regulations,  and 
provide  Federal  aid  to  States  wishing  to 
upgrade  their  meat  inspection  procedure. 
Social  Secmlty  Amendments  of  1967 — 
HJl.  12080 — approved  by  the  conferees 
'December  7,  which  provides  for  medicare, 
medicaid,  public  welfare,  child  health 
and  related  services,  in  addition  to  in- 
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creases  in  retirement,  survivor,  and  dis- 
ability benefits. 

Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amend- 
ments— S.  2388 — cleared  for  the  Presi- 
dent December  11,  which  includes 
authorization  for  continuing  of  neigh- 
borhood health  centers  and  comprehen- 
sive health  services  and  other  health 
programs  for  low-income  families. 

Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  1967— Public  Law  90-103 — which 
continues  the  demonstration,  operating 
and  construction  grants  program  in  the 
health  area  as  provided  in  the  1965  act. 
Some  380  counties  In  13  States,  from 
Mississippi  to  New  York,  are  eligible  for 
aid  imder  this  development  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  intro- 
duced several  other  hesilth-connected 
measures,  which  I  hope  will  be  considered 
during  the  second  session.  They  include — 

Medical  Device  and  Safety  Act — H.R. 
10726 — to  require  approval  for  safety  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of 
therapeutic  devices.  Items  to  be  subject 
to  approval  would  be  artificial  organs 
used  on  or  in  the  body,  bone  pins.  X-ray 
machines,  and  diathermy  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  encouraging  that 
this  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  enact  these 
health  programs,  continuing  the  work  of 
Presidents  Kermedy  and  Johnson.  In  an 
ever-growing  population,  the  only  choice 
for  the  Congress  is  to  keep  supporting 
upgraded  health  programs. 


VETERAN  LEADERS  SUPPORT 
VIETNAM  FIGHTING  MEN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Teactte]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  office  has  been  flooded  with  msiil  from 
all  over  the  United  States  urging  my  sup- 
port for  the  policies  of  this  Goveriunent 
and  for  our  fighting  men  In  yietnam. 

A  new  emergence  of  patriotism  Is  evi- 
dent in  all  this  mall.  Otis  F.  Mattox,  of 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  wrote  me  recently: 

I  cannot  see  bow  our  best  Interest  can  be 
served  and  not  be  there  (Vietnam).  I  feel 
that  way  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  have  only 
one  son,  who  will  be  eighteen  years  of  age  this 
coming  December  31.  1967.  I  am  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II,  served  In  Europe  for  a  year 
and  a  half  In  General  Patton's  3d  Army.  I 
am  sure  that  I  hate  war  as  much  as  anyone 
can.  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  the 
American  public  is  In  support  of  the  govern- 
ment position  there,  but  the  noisy  minority 
Is  getting  the  publicity  because  the  rest  of  us 
are  not  saying  anything,  nor  are  we  trying 
hard  enough  to  offset  what  they  are  saying 
and  doing. 

Louis  T.  Kricker  of  Portsmouth.  Ohio, 
summed  up  his  feelings  by  saying: 

I  feel  that  were  we  not  now  Involved  in 
this  war  In  Vietnam,  all  that  we  people  of 
the  Spanish  American  War.  World  War  I 
and  II,  and  Korea,  and  now  Vietnam,  would 
have  fought  for  nothing,  and  our  liberty  for 
which  so  many  have  fought,  died  and  bled, 
wui  have  disappeared. 


William  R.  Morgan,  of  Clayton,  N. 
Mex.,  wrote  me: 

I  am  fully  In  support  of  our  government's 
decision  In  Vietnam.  I  see  this  as  you  do 
(that)  all  Americans  should  suppwt  our 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  to  victory. 

James  R.  Smith,  commander  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  post  in  Mc- 
Pherson,  Kans.,  writes : 

I  want  to  assure  you  and  our  government 
that  Pred  E.  Ellis  Post  2716,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  Is  behind  the  fighting  men 
wholeheartedly.  We  are  real  proud  of  ovir 
fighting  men  In  Vietnam  and  all  over  the 
world.  We  are  also  proud  of  otir  freedom,  our 
country,  our  heritage  and  our  Americanism 
Week  In  oxa  city. 

From  Robert  C.  MacMlUan.  com- 
mander of  the  Amvets,  Mlddletown, 
Md.,  came  this  letter: 

At  our  regular  meeting.  Valley  Memorial 
Amvet  Post  No.  9  of  Mlddletown.  Maryland, 
went  on  record  as  supporting  the  President 
and  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  on  holding 
the  line  against  the  Commimlst  aggression 
in  that  area. 

We  further  deplore  the  actions  of  some 
Americans  in  their  demonstrations  against 
the  war  in  Viet-Nam.  It  is  very  discouraging 
to  us  to  see  and  read  of  draft  card  burners 
and  other  dissenters  aiding  and  abetting  the 
enemy,  while  thousands  of  our  men  are  being 
wounded  and  hundreds  more  dying  each 
month  so  that  we  may  continue  In  the  heri- 
tage that  we  have  all  fought  to  preserve. 

It  Is  high  time  all  Americans  get  behind 
the  President  and  our  fighting  men.  and  show 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  have  a  united 
front  against  Conununlst  aggression  any 
place  in  the  world. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12080)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act, 
smd  for  other  purposes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Hahsha  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford)  ,  for  10  days,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  McCuLLOCH  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arends)  .  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  Henderson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Lennon  ) ,  for  today,  on  accoimt  of  death 
of  mother. 

Mr.  AspiNALL  for  Tuesday,  December 
12.  1967.  on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Nichols  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  the 
week  of  December  11,  on  account  of  in- 
jury. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  followiiig  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Halpern   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins),  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Feiohan   (at  the  request  of  Mr. 


PuciNSKi),  for  30  minutes,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  tables  and  extra- 
neous material  during  the  conference  re- 
port on  House  Joint  Resolution  888  to- 
day. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  CKoNSKi.  ■     I 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  May. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  PuciNSKi)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stuckey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.- Irwin. 

Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Blatnik. 

Mr.  Brooks. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  51  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain the  Merlin  division.  Rogue  River  Basin 
project.  Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  172.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Daisy 
O.  Merrltt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  265.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Manuel  Pe 
Benito  Supnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  909.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  L.. 
Margaret  and  Josephine  Klrsteatter;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judldary. 

S.  989.  An  act  to  provide  improved  judicial 
machmery  for  the  selection  of  Federal  juries, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  1052.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nicholas  S. 
Cvetan.  U.S.  Air  Force  (retired) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  L. 
Dean;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1247.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  fix  and 
collect  rents  for  the  occupancy  of  space  In. 
on.  under,  or  over  the  streets  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  authorize  the  closing  of  un- 
xised  or  unsafe  vaults  under  such  streets  and 
the  correction  of  dangerous  conditions  of 
vaults  in  or  vault  openings  on  public  spaces, 
and  for  other  purptoses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1999.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 

S.  2018.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wong  Wah 
Sin;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2104.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irva  G. 
Franger;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3118.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joseph 
E.  Stapleton;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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S.  2132.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Cespedes;  to  the  Couiinltee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2149.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose  J 
Guljarro;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Mario 
G.  Mendez;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.2318.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kelley 
Michelle  Auerbach:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2380.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Juan 
Jose  VUla-Campos;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  2403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
Teobaldo  Cuervo-Castillo;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2404.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Herl- 
berto  Jose  Hernandez-Suarez;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Fang 
Luke  Chin;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  2488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Agustln  Pereira-Valdes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2489.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Jose  Eduardo  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  2492.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Leonardo  E 
Arteaga:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jesus 
Ortiz  Rlcote;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  43.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
officially  recognize  the  150th  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  SUte  of  lUinols  to  the 
union;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


EXECimVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 


December  11,  1967 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  830.  An  act  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion in  employment; 

S.  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  puri>oees; 

S.  2126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1965;  and 

S.  2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  to  Increase  the  Ptederal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  available  In  the  case 
of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges. 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1270.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
ClvU  Defense,  Department  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  the  report  on  property  acquisi- 
tions of  emergency  supplies  and  equipment 
during  the  quarter  ending  September  30. 
1967.  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion 201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1271.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Properties  and  Instal- 
lations), transmitting  a  report  of  increased 
working  estimate  with  respect  to  the  con- 
strucUon  project  undertaken  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  at  Dobbins  Air  Force  Base, 
Ga.,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.S.C. 
2233a(l),  and  pursuant  to  the  authority 
delegated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to 
the  Commltteee  on  Armed  Services. 

1272.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
relative  to  disposition  of  foreign  excess  per- 
sonal property  located  in  areas  outside  of  the 
United  States,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  during  fiscal  year  1967.  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  81-162;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1273.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port of  potential  economies  and  Improve- 
ments in  service  through  modernization  of 
the  postal  field  service.  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

1274.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  Im- 
mlgraUon  and  Naturalization  Service, '  U  S 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  an  Individual  case  Involving  suspen- 
sion of  deportation,  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  244(a)(1)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  of  1952,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary. 

1275.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  restrict  the  travel  of  citizens  and 
nationals  of  the  United  States  where  un- 
restricted travel  would  seriously  impair  the 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  etc.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1276.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engmeers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  6.  1967.  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
illustration,  on  a  letter  report  on  North  Pork 
Republican  River  at  Wray.  Colo.,  requested 
by  resolutions  of  the  Conrunlttees  on  Public 
Works.  US.  Senate  and  Hoitse  of  Repreaent- 
atlves.  adopted  January  19  and  February 
17.  1950;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

1277.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  listing  certain  re- 
quired Information  with  respect  to  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  through  June  30,  1967, 
piirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  10  U.8.C.  2304 
(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  A«- 
tronautlcs. 


tlon  11-341  (b)  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code  which  relates  to  the  sales  price  for  the 
reports  of  the  opinions  of  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit- 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1014).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  H.R.  14330.  A  bUl  to  provide 
a  comprehensive  program  for  the  control  of 
drunkenness  and  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bla,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1015). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  9  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  12,  1967.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  December  7, 
1967,  the  following  reports  were  filed  on 
Decembers,  1967: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  HJl.  8681.  A  bill  to  amend  aec- 


Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  December 
6,  1967,  the  following  reports  were  filed 
on  December  8,  1967: 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  6167.  An  act  to  authorize  the  extension 
of  certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  In  existence 
and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  purpose  (Rept 
No.  1016).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  RIVERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  13510.  An  act  to  Increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  piorposes  (Rept.  No.  1017).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

{Submitted  December  11, 1987] 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XHI,  reports  of 
committees  and  conferees  were  delivered 
to  the  Clerk  for  printing  and  reference 
to  the  proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  10595.  An  act  to  prohibit  certain  banks 
and  savings  and  loan  associations  from  fos- 
tering or  participating  in  gambling  activ- 
ities (Rept.  No.  1018).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  10564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3(3) 
section  8c(2),  and  section  8c(6)(I)  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1019).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  8. 
852.  An  act  to  amend  section  32(e)  of  tlUe 
UI  of  the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish  financial  assistance  in 
carrying  out  plans  for  works  of  improve- 
ment lor  land  conservaUon  and  utilization. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1020) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture.  S. 
1722.  An  act  to  amend  the  wheat  acreage  al- 
lotment provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (Rept  No 
1021).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  of  conference.  S. 
889.  An  act  to  designate  the  San  Rafael  Wil- 
derness. Los  Padres  National  Forest.  In  the 
State  of  California  (Rept.  No.  1029).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference.  HJl. 
12080.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  an  increase  in  benefits  under 
the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system,  to  provide  benefits  for  addi- 
tional categories  of  Individuals,  to  improve 
the  public  assistance  program  and  programs 
relating  to  the  welfwe  and  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1030).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr  RODINO :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  4370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Sandy  Kyrla- 
couia  Georgopoulos  and  Anthony  Oeorgo- 
poulos;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1032). 
Referred   to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 

House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H  R.  4544-  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Glovanna 
Ingui  Dallara  (Rept.  No.  1023).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hovise. 

Mr.  DOWDY:  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR  4976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Theofane 
Splrou  Koukos  (Rept.  No.  1024).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  10397.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Nguyen  Van  Be  (James  Be  Roellig);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1026) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoxise. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11287.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amir  U. 
Khan  (Rept.  No.  1026) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Hit.  13301.  A  bill  to  confer  U.S.  citizenship 
posthumously  upon  Pfc.  John  R.  Anell  (Rept. 
No.  1027) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  12420.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of 
Nguyen  Van  Hue;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1028).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  Bn.ia  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
HJl.  14366.  A  bin  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  4.  1909.  as  amended,  to  obtain  Infor- 
mation for  agricultural  estimates  from 
county  extension  agents;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agrlcxiltvue. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  14367.  A  bUl  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  low-   and   moderate-Income 
families,  and  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 
HJl.  14368.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous  Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 

1965,  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  EILBERG: 

HH.  14369.  A  bin  to  provide  criminal 
penalties  for  the  Introduction,  or  manufac- 
ture for  Introduction,  into  interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 

H.R.  14360.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Anadro- 
mous Fish  Conservation  Act  of  October  30, 

1966.  relating  to  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement of  the  Nation's  anadromous  fish- 
ing resources,  to  encourage  certain  Joint  re- 
search and  development  projects,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  McDONALD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  14361.  A  bin  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  Umit  the  categories  of  ques- 
tions required  to  be  answered  under  penalty 
of  law  In  the  decennial  censuses  of  popula- 
tion,  unemployment,   and   housing,  and  for 
other  piirposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PKLLY: 
HJl.  14362.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  to  prohibit  the  baiting  of 
waterfowl,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 


Committee   on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries.   

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Bxu.,  Mr.  Del  Clawson,  Mr. 
HosMER,    Mr.    Utt,    and    Mr.    Rbn- 

BCKK)  : 

H.R.  14363.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHTTTEN: 
HJl.  14364.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  In  order  to  provide  addi- 
tional loan  assistance  under  such  act  to 
farmers  who  have  suffered  severe  production 
losses  as  the  result  of  a  national  disaster, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ZWACH: 
H.R.    14365.   A   bill   to   establish   producer 
owned  and  controlled  emergency  reserves  of 
wheat,    feed    grains,    and   soybeans;    to   the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MILLS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CmtTis) : 
HJl.  14366.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the  In- 
come tax  treatment  of  amounts  set  aside  by 
Insurance  companies  in  certain  reserves  for 
mortgage  guarantee  Insurance  losses,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RIVERS: 
H.R.  14367.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  beryl  ore  from  the  national  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

ByMr.VIOORTTO: 
H.R.  14368.  A  bill  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  introduction,  or  manufacture 
for  Introduction,  into  Interstate  commerce 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MXmPHY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  14360   A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PHILBIN : 
H.R.  14370.    A    blU    to    amend    the    tariff 
schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rate  of  duty  on  whole  skins  of  mink, 
whether  or  not  dressed;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.  14371.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  judges;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Bdr.  GILBERT  (for  himself  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo,  Mr.  MuspHT  Of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Nn) 
H.R.  14372.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  indus- 
trial development  bonds  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered obligations  of  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments, the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  POFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ozauu) 
R.  Foao,  Mr.  Wdnau.,  Mr.  McCui.- 
LOCH.  Mr.  CoNABix.  Mr.  Cramer.  Mr. 
Devine,   Mr.   Erlenborn,    Mr.   King 
of   New  York.   Mr.   MacGreoor,   Mr. 
Mathias  of  California.  Mr.  Price  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Rail^back.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Tatt,  Mr.  Wtue,  and 
Mr.  Wtman)  : 
H.R.  14373.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  the  obstruction 
of  Interstate  commerce  by  loan  sharking  a 
Federal  offense,  and  to  make  the  use  of  any 
facility  of  Interstate  commerce  to  promote 
loan  sharking  a  Federal  offense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 
HJl.  14374.   A  bUl   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  and  market  sharing  In  Iron  and  steel 
mill  products;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT: 
H.J.  Res.  964.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 


amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  conservation  of  the  na- 
tviral  resources  and  natural  beauty  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 

HJ.  Res.  966.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 

amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

States  relative  to  equal  rights  for  men  and 

women;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  594.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  cer- 
tain meat  Imports  be  prohibited  until  the 
exporting  country  satisfies  the  President  that 
no  livestock  In  such  country  is  infected  with 
hoof-and-mouth  disease;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  lidr.  McDADE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  595.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform 
nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone  number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 
H.  Con.  Res.  596.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform 
nationwide  fire  reporting  telephone  number 
and  one  uniform  nationwide  police  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on 
interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  697.  A  concurrent  resolution 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
United  States  should  have  one  uniform  na- 
tionwide fire  reporting  number  and  one  tinl- 
form  nationwide  police  emergency  reporting 
telephone  number;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  cus 
follows : 

296.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  the  granting  of  funds  to  the  Charles 
M.  Weber  Foundation  by  the  Office  of  Water 
Resources  Research  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

296.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  placing  the 
observance  of  George  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Memorial  Day.  Independence  Day.  and 
Veterans  Day  on  Monday;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXQ,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROTZMAN: 
HJl.  14375.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  certain  Flberglas  igloo  for  the 
Colorado  Mountain  Club,  Boulder  Group;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJl.  14376.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  F.  W. 
Bert  Wheeler,  Mae  Dean  Wheeler,  and  Rea- 
gan M.  MarshaU;  to  the  Committee  on  tha 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 
H.R.  14377.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bernard 
A.  Hegemann;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
H.R.  14378.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Angelo 
Applo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PINO: 
HJl.  14379.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Domenl- 
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CO  Perlchllll;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
dlcary. 

By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
H.R.  14380.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Al  Bok 
Chun;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRASER: 
HJl.  14381.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  erf  RoUo 
Oskey:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GILBERT: 
H H.  14382.  A  blU  for  the  relief  ta  Oswald 
Lloyd    Polkes;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJt.  14383.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Kyung 
Hie  Won  and  his  wife.  Jung  Hie  Rhee;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    HELSTOSKI: 
BSi.  14384.    A    bUl    for   the    reUef   ot   Mr. 
Loucas  Arvanltls:   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HJt.  14385.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Mr. 
Epaminodas  Trlantls;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  IRWIN: 
HJl.  14386.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Teresa 


Belemml  Echeverrla:   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JARMAN: 

Hit.  14387.  A  Mil  for  the  relief  of  Teruo 
and  Setsuko  Morishlge;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MACHEN: 

HH.  14388.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  a  conveyance  of  certain 
real  property  In  the  Agricultural  Research 
Center,  Beltsvllle.  Md.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 

B.JR.  14389.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Erdo- 
gan  T.  Baysalj  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts: 

HJt.  14390.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Domen- 
loo  Bologna;  to  the  Comcjlttee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HH.  14391.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ooac- 
chlno  Cusumano;  to  the  Comntlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

an.  14392.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Azucena 
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M.  Manlago;'lo  the  Committee  on  tha  Jodl- 
clary. 

H.R.  14383.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Qluseppe 
Scorsonc;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PATTEN: 

HJl.  14394.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Gaetano 
Battinlello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ST.  ONOE: 

HJl.  1430S.  A   bUl   for  the   relief  of  Sofio 
Saleml;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  TALCOTT: 

HJl.  143B6.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Bin. 
Oeo-chen  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  ttie 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii 

215.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla.,  relative  to 
publication  of  the  ofllcial  register  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Stockey  Speaks  Oat  for  Georgia's  Yoath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  W.  EDWARDS 

or  lomsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bill  Stuckxt  could  not  be 
called  middle  aged  at  32.  Although  his 
votes  on  the  social  security  legislation 
and  his  own  proposal  to  raise  outside 
earning  levels  for  senior  citizens  clearly 
show  that  Congressman  Stuckey  is 
aware  of  and  concerned  with  the  senior 
citizens  of  his  district,  he  has  not 
neglected  the  young  people,  that  group 
of  people  who  will  be  the  leaders  and 
decisionmakers  of  our  country  in  just  a 
few  years. 

On  several  occasions  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  SxtrciarY]  has  spoken 
out  in  defense  of  the  youth  of  Georgia 
and  the  Eighth  District,  praising  their 
responsibility  and  contrasting  them  to 
the  irresponsible  "hippies"  that  made 
headlines  all  last  summer  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  so  doing.  He  said  recently: 

While  the  streets  of  Georgetown  in  Wash- 
ington and  Halght-Ashbury  In  San  Pran- 
clsco  and  Greenwich  VUlage  In  New  York 
were  filled  with  mobs  of  so-called  "hippies" 
and  "leenle-boppers"  wandering  aimlessly 
about,  conducting  sit-in's,  lle-ln's.  and  wed- 
In's,  we  had  no  such  Irresponsible  conduct 
In  our  District.  And,  neither  did  any  of  our 
young  people  travel  to  these  other  cities  to 
take  part. 

Congressman  Sttjckey  said  that  while 
the  activities  of  these  "hippies"  made 
every  major  magazine  in  the  country,  no 
such  coverage  was  given  to  the  outstand- 
ing achievements  of  our  young  people  of 
the  Eighth  District  or  others  just  nvf 
them  across  the  country  who  spent  their 
summer  working  at  summer  jobs  to  help 
earn  their  own  spending  money  or  money 
to  further  their  educations  and  who 
^}ent  their  summer  participating  In  con- 
structive activities. 


In  a  speech  praising  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  members  of  the  Valdosta 
High  School  Band  and  the  Waycross 
Band,  Congressman  Stuckzy  said : 

Pull  length  stories,  complete  with  pictures 
were  written  about  thoee  unclean  individuals 
who  openly  used  a  chemical  drug  called  LSD 
and  who  smoked  marijuana,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  "pot"  or  "grass".  Meanwhile  the 
Valdosta  High  School  Band,  made  up  of  a 
fine  group  of  clean,  wholesome  young  people, 
worked  together  as  a  team  and  won  first  place 
In  the  Cherry  Blossom  Pestlval  Band  Com- 
petition in  Washington  last  spring. 

And  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  the  Waycross 
High  School  Band  was  selected  over  many 
other  bands  throughout  the  country  to  per- 
form before  50.000  spectators  at  the  Wash- 
ington Redskins  Pootball  game  In  Washing- 
ton. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stuckey]  says  that  he  believes  that  the 
experience  our  young  people  receive  from 
such  activities  participated  in  by  these 
two  bands  from  Valdosta  and  Waycross 
'^is  extremely  valuable.  He  has  said: 

These  young  people  learn  how  to  work  to- 
gether as  a  team.  They  learn  to  respect  their 
fellow  students.  And.  they  become  aware  of 
the  fact  their  Individual  effort  means  the 
success  of  the  entire  group. 

Congressman  Stxjckky  commended 
the  young  people  of  the  Eighth  District 
and  gave  special  recognition  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  bands  for  their  outstand- 
ing achievements. 


In  July,  Lee  Hesters,  of  Valdosta;  and 
George  Rowntree  Kirkland,  of  Hahira, 
took  part  in  the  program. 

In  August,  Al  Gaskins,  of  Nashville; 
Don  Holland,  of  Lumber  City;  James 
Souter.  of  Brunswick:  Eddie  Knowlton. 
of  Waycross;  Rhonda  Ramsey,  of  Lake- 
land; Karen  Walker,  of  McRae;  Brenda 
Thrift,  of  Brunswick;  Gilda  Freeman,  of 
Waycross;  and  Debra  Mallard,  of 
Odum,  took  part  in  the  week-long  pro- 
gram. 

While  in  Washington,  the  4-H'er8  had 
the  opportunity  to  share  experiences 
with  4-H'ers  from  several  other  States. 

Also,  they  visited  the  monuments, 
memorials,  and  museums,  the  White 
House,  several  of  the  agencies,  and  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

The  short  courses  given  in  citizenship 
are  designed  to  help  the  participants  to 
develop  a  greater  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  American  heritage, 
learn  basic  functions  of  Government  at 
the  national  level,  deepen  their  com- 
mitment to  the  American  way  of  life, 
and  develop  .skills  for  practicing  and 
teaching  citizenship  to  their  local  4-H 
clubs. 


Presideat  Coafratnlated  on  Weddiaf 
of  His  Daaghter 


Stacker  Vuits  Wkk  4-H  Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

or    CEOBSIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  sep- 
arate groiipe  of  4-H  members  visited  In 
Washington  last  summer  to  participate 
in  a  national  citizenship  short  course  at 
the  National  4-H  Center. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  the 
marriage  of  their  eldest  daughter.  Lynda 
Bird. 

Certainly,  one  of  the  President's  great- 
est sources  of  strength  in  these  trying 
times  is  bis  lovely  family — his  wonderful 
wife  and  two  sparkling  daughters. 

This  Nation  and  the  nations  of  the 
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world  demand  much  from  our  President, 
for  it  Is  Lyndon  Johnson's  fate  to  be 
President  at  a  time  of  great  national  and 
International  challenge. 

The  underdeveloped  world  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions looks  to  America's  leader  for  guid- 
ance; a  world  delicately  balanced  at  the 
ed^e  of  a  nuclear  abyss  looks  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  lead  the  world  to  sanity;  and 
a  watchful  world  listens  intently  to  every 
word  uttered  by  our  President. 

At  home.  200  million  Americans  have 
entrusted  their  welfare  to  President 
Johnson.  His  every  decision  touches  their 
fate.  Their  economy,  their  education, 
their  health  care,  and  the  quality  of  their 
lives  must  be  his  personal  concern. 

To  this  enormous  task  President  John- 
son devotes  his  enormous  energies  in  an 
unending  series  of  18-hour  days,  which 
leave  him  little  of  the  time  for  his  family 
other  Americans  enjoy. 

Thus,  we  as  a  Nation  should  be  pleased 
that  the_nvarriage  of  his  daughter  can 
bring  such  joy  and  lightness  of  heart  to 
our  President. 

To  Lsmda  Bird  and  her  husband, 
Charles  S.  Robb.  who  have  given  the  Na- 
tion the  first  White  House  wedding  in  53 
years,  we  wish,  the  happiness  of  a  long 
and  healthy  life  together.  To  her  parents 
we  offer  our  blessings. 


President  Establishes  Nation's  First 
Urban  Development  Institute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Johnson  has  asked  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  to  enter  into  an  enter- 
prise which  affords  great  hope  for  the 
future  of  America's  cities — the  establish- 
ment of  an  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

President  Johnson  has  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government  must  look  be- 
yond the  press  of  immediate  concerns 
and  present  crises  to  the  long-range 
urban  requirements  of  America.  This 
Institute  will  prepare  blueprints  for 
urban  America  as  we  face  the  challenges 
of  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Institute  will  be  called  upon  by 
the  President  to  make  an  objective  study 
of  our  complex  urban  problems,  coordi- 
nate the  abilities  of  a  variety  of  disci- 
plines in  the  analysis  of  our  urban  re- 
quirements, and  suggest  programs  to 
meet  our  urban  needs. 

The  Urban  Development  Institute — 
first  mentioned  in  the  President's  1967 
message  on  urban  and  rural  poverty — 
will  be  the  first  on-going  governmental 
organization  to  develop  long-term  strate- 
gies for  metropolitan  development. 

The  problems  of  our  cities  are  mani- 
fold and  multlf  aceted — traffic  congestion, 
population  explosion,  environmental  pol- 
lution, urban  sprawl,  ghetto  frustration— 
but  they  can  be  solved  if  we  devote  our 


rich  intellectual  and  economic  resources 
to  the  great  task. 

The  President's  Urban  Institute  is 
testament  to  America's  faith  in  herself — 
faith  that  we  can  solve  the  problems 
which  we  ourselves  have  created. 

I  wish  the  Institute  for  Urban  Develop- 
ment great  success,  and  I  congratulate 
the  President  for  pressing  on  with  the 
unfinished  business  of  America. 


Tenth  District  Trainee  Receives  Title  V 
Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSOI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker  on  Fri- 
day, December  8,  Mrs.  Jean  Spesock 
of  Superior,  Wis.,  was  one  of  six  for- 
mer public  assistance  recipients  in  the 
United  States  who  received  special  recog- 
nition in  ceremonies  at  the  TJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mary  E.  Switzer,  Administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare's  new  Social  and  Rehabilitation 
Sen'ice  presented  the  citation  of  out- 
standing achievement  to  Mrs.  Spesock 
and  five  other  individuals  who  became 
self-suppHjrting  following  work  experi- 
ence and  training  programs  conducted 
imder  title  V,  the  work  experience  and 
training  program  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  These  six  individuals  are 
representative  of  nearly  56,000  pubUc  as- 
sistance recipients  who  have  found  jobs 
immediately  after  completing  work  train- 
ing projects  or  have  gone  on  to  advanced 
training. 

The  awards  recipients — two  men  and 
four  women — were  commended  for  their 
diligence  in  learning  a  skilled  trade  and 
increasing  excellence  of  performance  on 
the  job.  They  represent  six  families  with 
a  total  of  20  children.  As  AFDC  recip- 
ients, these  families  were  being  helped 
with  a  total  of  about  $16,000  a  year.  They 
now  earn  over  $30,000  a  year. 

Those  receiving  the  outstanding 
achievement  citation  with  Mrs.  Spesock 
were:  Edward  Crowe,  of  Cumberland. 
Md.;  Thomas  Freeman,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Fanny  Tellio,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.;  Mrs.  Shirley  Woodward,  of  Ogden, 
UtsJi;  and  Magdalene  Mosses,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Ray  Olson,  work  and  training  spe- 
cialist for  the  Douglas  County  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  attended  the 
award  ceremony  with  Mrs.  Spesock. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Mrs.  Spesock  and  of  her  high 
degree  of  success  under  the  title  V  pro- 
gram. It  Is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fine  record 
of  achievement  of  Mrs.  Spesock  as  shown 
in  her  biographical  sketch. 

Mrs.  Spesock,  30  years  old,  and  a 
mother  of  three,  left  Montana  in  Janu- 
ary of  1960  to  return  to  her  parents' 
home  in  Superior.  Wis.  She  l>egan  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  In  Jime  1960, 


and  was  receiving  an  AFDC  grant  of  ap- 
proximately $200  per  month  when  she 
entered  the  title  V  program  in  June  1966. 

Mrs.  Spesock  had  never  been  employed, 
although  she  had  finished  the  11th 
grade  before  her  marriage.  Under  title 
V,  she  was  assigned  to  a  high  school 
equivalency  course,  and  on  March  8, 
1967,  she  received  a  regular  high  school 
diploma. 

After  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  find 
a  job,  she  returned  to  the  title  V  project 
in  May  and  was  sent  to  the  Superior  Vo- 
cational School  for  clerical  training.  At 
the  same  time,  she  was  placed  in  the 
Douglas  County,  Wis.,  treasurer's  office 
for  on-the-job  training  and  less  than  2 
months  later,  in  July  1967,  was  hired  as 
a  clerk  in  that  office  on  the  basis  of  her 
performance  as  a  title  V  trainee. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  county  treas- 
urer, the  deputy  treasurer  advanced  to 
that  post  and  appointed  Mrs.  Spesock  to 
the  deputy  position  with  the  concurrence 
of  two  employees  senior  to  her  who  rec- 
ognized her  ability  and  industry.  Mrs. 
Spesock  now  earns  $440  per  month  and 
after  6  months  will  receive  $475.  Her 
AFDC  grant  had  been  $200  a  month. 


Vietnam 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DONALD  J.  IRWIN 

OF    CONNECnCDT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  mwiN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  Vietnam  is  one  that  we  will  address 
ourselves  to  every  day  and  I  am  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  an  old 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  past.  He  is  a 
good  American  anc  an  honest  man  and  I 
think  our  correspondence  may  be  helpful 
in  illustrating  the  difficulties  this  heart- 
rending issue  has  for  all  of  us: 

Old  Gbeenwich,  Conn., 

October  21,  1997. 
Hon.  DoNAU)  lawtN, 
House  of  Representative*. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Don  :  It  is  Saturday  night  and  I  have 
just  finished  listening  to  the  11  o'clock  news 
about  today's  peace  demonstrations  in  Wash- 
ington. 

I  have  no  desire  to  excuse  any  non-peaceful 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  demonstrators — or 
on  the  part  of  governmental  representatives. 
In  the  long  run,  as  in  the  short,  violence  Is  no 
answer  and  leads  only  to  more  violence.  Nor 
am  I  close  enough  to  the  events  to  be  able  to 
explore  the  possibility  that  the  bringing  In 
of  troops  to  Washington  might  well  have  con- 
tributed to  provoking  violence. 

What  I  would  like  to  bring  to  yoxir  atten- 
tion Is  my  conviction  that  the  increasingly 
rigid  stance  taken  by  the  Administration  on 
Vietnam  is  serving  not  only  to  heighten  the 
despair  and  frustration  on  the  part  of  those 
opposed  to  the  present  course,  but  also  to 
lead  to  Increasingly  desperate  measures 
among  those  opponents. 

And  I  am  beginning  to  wonder  now  wheth- 
er you.  too.  have  not  also  begun  to  close  yotir 
ears — and  your  mind — to  those  who  object  to 
your  unwavering  support  of  Administration 
policy.  I  am  thl"W"E  speclflcaUy  of  your  at- 
titude (expressed  on  the  telephone  interview 
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over  WSTC  last  Thursday)  that  you  had  ex- 
plained your  views  often  enough  and  that 
you  did  not  want  to  take  more  ot  your  con- 
stituents' time  in  going  over  them  again. 

When  I  typed  the  address  above,  I  paused 
to  note  that  I  was  addressing  you  at  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  remind  my- 
self that  you  are  indeed  a  Representative.  It 
Is  hard  to  luiow  when  you  stop  "represent- 
ing" the  people  of  Palrfleld  County  (or  at 
least  those  who  agree  with  you)  and  when 
you  begin — presiunably  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation that  the  average  citizen  does  not 
possess,  expressing  your  own  point  of  view, 
regardless  of  what  any  of  your  constituents 
feel  on  this  subject. 

I  can  sympathize  with  the  Impatience  you 
must  feel  on  this  vexing  subject,  but  I  would 
like  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  try  to 
keep  your  mind  open,  and,  even  more,  your 
ears  open  to  what  Is  being  said  in  the  Fourth 
District.  And  perhaps  you  will  start  hearing 
some  of  what  I  am  hearing  everjrwhere  here 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  of  this 
awful  killing  and  awful  dying  Is  not.  In  the 
age  of  nuclear  weapons,  the  only  way  of  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  Vietnam. 
Sincerely. 

Ptkx  Johnsok,  Jr. 

Defense — Vietnam 

OcTOBES  25,  1967. 
Mr.  Ptke  Johnson,  Jr., 
Old  GreenuHch,  Conn. 

Deab  Ptke:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
October  21.  1967.  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  feelings  that  motivated  you  to  write.  It 
was  a  kind  and  thoughtful  letter  and  I  don't 
blame  you  for  worrying  about  whether  my 
mind  Is  still  open  on  the  question  of  Viet- 
nam. 

In  the  simplest  of  terms.  I  dont  even 
deserve  to  be  a  candidate  for  this  olBce  if 
I'm  not  willing  to  keep  an  open  mind.  While 
I  don't  blame  you  for  not  realizing  it,  I'd 
be  willing  to  come  and  discuss  this  matter 
with  you  and  your  friends  any  weekend — 
with  an  open  mind — only  asking,  of  cotirse, 
that  you  all  should  have  an  open  mind. 

While  my  remarks  on  WSTC  might  suggest 
lm|>atience  I  am  not  Impatient  either.  The 
only  people  I  have  ever  worried  about  on  this 
subject  are  those  thpt  don't  think  Vietnam 
is  important.  On  that  you  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Donau)  J.  Irwin. 

Old  Greenwich,  Conn.. 

October  30. 1967. 
Hon.  Donald  Irwin, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Don:  I  was  glad  to  get  your  letter 
of  October  25.  stating  that  you  were  keeping 
an  open  mind  on  the  Vietnam  question  and 
offering  to  come  any  weekend  to  discuss  the 
whole  problem  with  me  and  my  friends — 
providing,  of  course,  that  we,  too,  ke^  our 
minds  open. 

It  gave  me  the  chance  to  think  over  my 
whole  views  on  the  subject,  and  to  realize 
that  my  mind  is  closed  and  will  remain 
closed.  I  ^>ent  four  years  in  the  Navy  In 
World  War  n — in  a  non-combatant  Job; 
and  while  I  did  not  serve  happily,  I  did  serve 
with  the  realization  that  this  was  a  war  we 
did  not  start  over  a  cause  in  which  I  could 
believe.  Hiroshima  changed  all  that,  and  I 
no  longer  believe  in  killing,  whether  the 
victims  be  North  Vietnamese  or  South  Viet- 
namese or  Americans  or  Jews  or  Arabs  or 
Cubans  or  Dominicans,  or.  Indeed,  anyone 
living  anywhere  In  the  world. 

I  teach  a  Simday  School  class,  and  I  have 
tried  to  get  my  students  to  grasp  one  point: 
when  an  American  pilot  drops  a  bomb  or  an 
American  Marine  Ores  a  rifle  to^klll.  the 
final  blame  does  not  go  the  pilot  or  the  sol- 
dier, or  to  the  officers  who  have  commanded 
them,   or   to   the   Staffs   in   Washington,   or 


to  the  President  or  to  the  Congress.  The 
final  blame,  I  feel,  goes  to  us,  the  people 
who  elected  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
and  It  Is  finally  up  to  us  to  see  that  the  war 
is  stopped,  and  If  not  now,  certainly  next 
November.  My  class  Is  small  and  its  members 
are  not  of  voting  age,  and  I  realize  my  in- 
fluence is  small,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  stop. 

There  has  been  so  very  much  written 
about  this  war,  and  I  have  read  much — too 
much — of  it.  Recently  there  has  been  PxU- 
brlght  and  Lippmann  and  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Gus  Tyler  in  the  New  Leader  tor 
October  23  (you'll  like  this  one;  it  castigates 
liberals  for  the  "dangers  of  the  'Dump- 
Johnson  movement");  and,  most  recently, 
Richard  Rovere's  piece  on  why  he  wants  out 
from  Vietnam  in  the  latest  New  Yorker. 

But  I  now  realize  that  there  is  only  one 
piece  of  writing  that  I  can  listen  to  or  be 
Influenced  by.  and  it  is  to  be  found  In  Exodus 
20:13  and  is  only  four  words  long:  Thou 
Shalt  not  kill.  I  have  weighed  every  possible 
answer,  political,  economic,  diplomatic, 
chauvinistic,  or  what  have  you,  and  I  can 
fiad  nothing  that  can  contradict  it.  Nor  can  I 
Imagine  anything  that  you  could  say  that 
would  possibly  change  my  mind. 

So.  yes,  I  do  have  a  closed  mind;  and  you 
are  now  free  to  write  me  off  as  a  nut  or  a  fool 
or  a  misguided  sentimentalist.  But  If  any- 
thing survives  this  period  in  which  we  are 
living.  It  will  be  these  four  words  and  not 
those  who,  for  any  reason,  continue  to  wage 
war  or  to  speak  on  its  behalf. 
Sincerely, 

Ptkx  Johnson,  Jr. 


Home  Beauty  Salon  Back  in  Bucineta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  It 
will  come  as  good  news  to  all  our  col- 
leagues In  this  body  that  as  of  this  morn- 
ing the  House  Beauty  Salon  is  back  in 
operation.  Since  the  untimely  closing  of 
this  service  to  your  secretarial  staffs  on 
the  distaff  side  I  am  sure  you  have  all 
been  subject  to  many  complaints.  The 
members  of  the  select  committee,  which 
you  created  last  week  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem, are  happy  to  make  formal  an- 
nouncement that  we  have  worked  out 
the  solution  and  service  is  restored  imder 
new  management  and  new  rules.  Here  is 
the  formal  announcement  released  to  the 
press  today  by  me  and  the  two  other 
members  of  the  committee — the  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  [Mrs.  Griffiths] 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Green]. 

I  include  the  release  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point: 

Washington.  D.C. — The  beauty  shop  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  back  in 
business  at  7  o'clock  this  morning. 

After  32  years  in  operation,  the  House 
Beauty  Salon  went  out  of  business  on  Satur- 
day, December  2,  when  the  concessioner  un- 
expectedly removed  the  equipment.  The 
beauty  services  are  available  to  all  women 
employees  working  in  the  offices  of  the  Hoxise 
of  Representatives,  wives  of  Congressmen 
and  the  women  Memt>er8  of  the  House. 

Last  week  the  House  approved  creation  of 
a  Select  Committee  of  Representatives  Mar- 
tha   Griffiths    (D-Mlch.),   Edith    Green    (D- 


Ore.),  and  Catherine  May  (R-Wash.)  to 
work  out  a  plan  to  put  the  Salon  back  in 
business.  The  House  also  provided  for  the 
advancement  of  up  to  $16,000  from  the  House 
contingency  fund  to  purchase  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment.  It  was  understood 
that  all  funds  over  operating  costs  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  operation,  and  such  funds 
are  likely  to  amount  to  several  thousand  dol- 
lars more  than  the  funds  advanced. 

The  Select  Committee  hired  a  professional 
manager,  purchased  the  necessary  equipment 
and  supplies  and  had  the  shop  back  In  op- 
eration today,  one  week  after  the  precipitate 
closing. 

In  Jointly  Issuing  a  statement  today,  the 
three  Congresswomen  forming  the  Select 
Committee  said  they  are  deeply  grateful  for 
the  tremendous  cooperation  they  received 
from  their  colleagues  in  Congress,  the  girls 
who  have  been  working  in  the  Beauty  Salon 
and  many  others  who  helped  them  settle 
this  matter. 

"The  hundreds  of  secretaries  who  work  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  always  had  a  special  prob- 
lem In  obtaining  beauty  salon  services  be- 
cause of  the  long  hours  they  work  six  days  a 
week.  We  are  certainly  glad  these  services 
are  once  again  available  to  them  after  only 
a  week's  interruption.  We  anticipate  that 
our  new  manager,  Mrs.  Betty  Oszust,  will 
provide  clean,  attractive  surroundings  and 
good  operators  at  competitive  prices. 

"In  addition  to  this,  we  have  every  ex- 
pectation that  the  United  States  Treasxiry 
will,  for  the  first  time  In  32  years,  receive 
payment  for  the  use  of  the  space,  facilities, 
and  utilities,  that  the  government  has  until 
now  provided  for  free,"  the  Congresswoman 
said. 


Annaal  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 

or    AI^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  year  I  have  served  in  C5on- 
gress  I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  the  year's  activities  for 
presentation  to  the  citizens  of  Alabama's 
First  Congressional  District. 

My  annual  report  for  1967  is  ready 
this  week,  and  I  include  it  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks : 

Congress  in  1967 

This  Is  my  third  annual  report  to  you  as 
your  represenutlve  In  Congress.  It  U  an  ef- 
fort to  give  you  Information  about  the  year's 
legislative  activity  and  also  about  my  work 
in  Washington  as  Congressman  from  Ala- 
bama's Pirst  District.  Once  again  this  year  I 
have  received  himdreds  and  hundreds  of 
letters  from  First  District  citizens,  and 
talked  in  person  and  on  the  phone  with 
many  others  about  matters  related  to  the 
federal  government.  Folks  in  our  area,  just 
like  all  over  the  country,  are  vitally  con- 
cerned about  today's  issues  Including  the 
war,  taxation,  crime  and  civil  disturbances. 
In  this  report  I  want  to  discuss  these  and 
other  matters. 

the  war 

The  Vietnam  situation  is  very  unfortunate 
and  complicated.  I  feel  sure  we  are  right  In 
resisting  aggression  In  Asia  Just  as  we  were 
right  tn  resisting  aggression  In  Europe  two 
times. 

I  also  believe  that  Hanoi  thinks  UjS.  pa- 
tience will  wear  down  in  a  long  and  Incon- 
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elusive  war  so  that  the  U.S.  military  effort 
will  be  undermined  by  confusion  and  dissen- 
sion here  at  home. 

If  these  Judgments  are  valid,  then  pub- 
lic support  for  our  goals  in  Vietnam  is  vital. 
But  the  government  is  not  adequately  ex- 
plaining to  the  people  either  the  goals  or  the 
strategy  of  our  effort  in  Asia. 

Badly  needed  now  are  fresh,  new  ap- 
proaches to  military  strategy,  to  the  eco- 
nomic requirements,  and  to  the  diplomatic 
and  home  front  tasks  which  In  this  kind  of 
challenge  are  absolutely  essential  to  success. 

DISORDER   IN    THE    CITIES 

AH  over  the  country  folks  are  dismayed 
and  saddened  over  riots  In  our  cities,  rising 
crime  rates,  general  defiance  of  the  law,  and 
a  decline  in  moral  standards. 

In  the  Hou£e  of  Repretentatives  we  ap- 
proved a  measure  to  penalize  persons  who 
promote  riots,  another  to  help  fight  the  por- 
nography problem,  and  others  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  law  enforcement  officials. 

In  reasonable  defense  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens the  hard-core  riot  agitators  must  be 
treated  as  criminals.  Local  law  enforcement 
officials  must  have  the  tools  and  the  support 
they  need  to  do  their  Job. 

Efforts  are  going  forth  in  Congress  to  help 
ease  these  problems.  The  real  solution,  how- 
ever, must  come  not  from  Washington  but 
from  the  cities  themselves.  We  need  a  re- 
birth of  community  pride,  respect  for  our 
neighbors,  and  calm  good  sense.  And  yes, 
we  need  a  return  to  old-fashioned  patriotism 
as  well. 

THE   GREAT   DOLLAR   CAP 

In  the  last  year  of  the  Elsenhower  Admin- 
istration, 1960,  the  national  budget  recorded 
a  »1.2  billion  surplus.  The  cost  of  living  was 
stable  and  the  dollar  had  the  confidence  of 
the  world.  Since  that  time  irresponsible  gov- 
ernment fiscal  policies  have  led  to  huge  in- 
creases in  spending  almost  without  regard 
for  income.  In  1964  the  (8.2  blUion  deficit 
seemed  large,  but  in  1968  It  wiU  likely  be 
at  least  three  times  that  amount,  and  could 
go  as  high  as  (30  billion. 

This  means  higher  costs  for  everything  you 
and  I  must  buy,  rising  Interest  rates,  and 
other  complications  which  threaten  to  seri- 
ously damage  not  only  our  own  U.S.  economic 
structure,  but  that  of  the  entire  non-Com- 
munist world  as  well.  All  during  1967  this 
issue  has  been  of  real  concern  in  Congress. 

In  August  the  Johnson  Administration 
said  a  tax  Increase  was  needed  to  hold  down 
the  inflationary  pressures.  I  quickly  Joined 
with  other  Congressmen  in  saying,  in  ef- 
fect: "The  real  cause  of  the  problem  is  ir- 
responsible spending.  Cut  spending  down  to 
reasonable  levels  before  we  talk  about  In- 
creasing taxes."  Unfortunately  the  only  real 
spending  cuts  have  been  made  by  the  Ad- 
ministration in  federal  projects  which  create 
legitimate  federal  Jobs.  The  Administration 
Is  unwilling  to  trim  the  Great  Society  wel- 
fare programs.  This  seems  like  a  crazy  way 
to  fight  poverty — doing  away  with  Jobs  and 
increasing  welfare. 

I  think  we  can  look  for  renewed  efforts 
by  the  Administration  for  a  tax  Increase  in 
early  1968. 

ALABAMA   PROJECTS 

A  great  amount  of  time  and  effort  has 
gone  this  year  for  advancing  projects  of 
Importance  to  our  southwest  Alabama 
economy. 

Expansion  of  the  Coast  Guard  operation 
on  Mobile  Bay  has  been  of  special  Interest 
to  me.  We  have  worked  to  make  the  transi- 
tion of  Brookley  AFB  as  smooth  as  possible 
by  assisting  Brookley  employees  and  by 
helping  to  create  new  jobs  in  our  whole 
area.  This  Is  a  continuing  effort. 

Work  on  the  Millers  Perry  and  Claiborne 
dams  has  proceeded  on  schedule,  along  with 
channel  Improvement  In  the  Alabama  River. 
The  Tenn-Tom  project  Is  moving  ahead  ac- 
cording to  plan. 


We  also  have  achieved  real  progress  in 
developing  work  In  Mobile  Bay  and  also  In 
Bayou  Coden  and  Bayou  La  Batre.  We  ex- 
pect more  of  this  progress  In  1968. 

EDWARDS  LEGISLATTON 

During  1967  the  House  of  Representatives 
gave  favorable  action  to  several  legislative 
goals  of  mine.  They  Included  bills  to  estab- 
lish an  Independent  Federal  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, to  prohibit  desecration  of  the 
U.S.  flag,  to  penalize  persons  Inciting  riots, 
to  repeal  the  scheme  fonr  financing  election 
campaigns  through  the  income  tax,  and  to 
begin  action  against  the  growing  flow  of 
pornographic  materials  onto  the  news  stands 
and,  through  the  mall.  Into  our  homes. 

Other  bills  of  mine  were  not  given  con- 
sideration this  year  and  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  them  next  year.  These  Include 
one  to  help  persons  defend  themselves  in 
Income  tax  claims,  one  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  to  Individuals  for  certain  expenses 
of  higher  education,  and  one  to  provide 
added  protection  to  flremen  and  policemen 
engaged  In  an tl -riot  duty. 

COMMITTEES    AT     WORK 

On  any  typical  day  In  Washington  I  am 
called  to  a  10:00  A.M.  meeting  of  one  of  the 
committees  or  sub-committees  on  which  I 
serve.  My  two  committee  assignments  are  on 
the  Government  Operations  committee  and 
the  committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. A  major  project  on  the  first  committee 
has  been  a  study  of  the  organized  crime  prob- 
lem. As  a  result  of  this  study  we  have  recom- 
mended several  steps  to  make  the  fight 
against  crime  more  effective.  On  this  com- 
mittee we  are  also  working  to  strengthen  the 
government's  handling  of  regulations  for  the 
sale  and  use  of  drugs. 

On  the  Merchant  Marine  committee  we  are 
concerned  with  giving  the  Coast  Guard  a 
stronger  band  in  meeting  Its  responslbllltlee, 
and  also  are  trying  desperately  to  prod  the 
Johnson  Administration  into  halting  the 
serious  decline  of  our  merchant  fleet 
strength.  Our  national  security  depends  on 
an  effective  Merchant  Marine,  and  U.S.  policy 
must  reflect  that  basic  fact.  We  also  want  to 
revitalize  U5.  commercial  fishing  activity  on 
the  seas,  and  to  protect  U.S.  fishing  trawlers 
and  our  fishing  grounds  from  overly-ambl- 
tlous  foreign  competitors. 

I  also  son  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  working  with  others  to  es- 
tablish responsible,  workable  and  effective 
programs,  and  to  take  proper  positions  on  leg- 
islation coining  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

SLOWINO    n    DOWN 

The  biggest  single  development  In  Wash- 
ington during  1967  has  been  a  slowing  down 
In  programs  of  the  Great  Society.  WhUe 
spending  on  existing  projects  has  continued, 
no  new  ones  have  been  created  as  In  1965  and 
1966.  The  brakes  have  been  applied  as  well 
as  co\ild  be  exi>ected.  and  we  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go. 

THE    DOOR    IB    OPEN 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  the  door 
to  my  office  In  Washington  Is  always  open 
to  you.  I  hope  you  will  visit  with  me  if  you 
can.  and  write  to  let  me  know  your  ideas  on 
national  Issues  whenever  you  feel  It  Is  ap- 
propriate. In  order  to  represent  you  in  Con- 
gress I  need  your  help  In  letting  me  know 
how  you  feel  about  the  Issues. 

OTTTLOOK    rOR    THE    NEW    TEAR 

1968  Is  sxire  to  be  a  lively  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, all  the  signs  point  to  more  riots 
and  disorder  in  the  big  cities,  and  no  let- 
up in  crime.  The  President  may  reduce  his 
requests  for  federal  spending,  and  will  ask 
again  tx  more  taxes.  The  cost  of  living  will 
continue  to  rise,  perh^is  by  as  much  as  3^ 
I)ercent.  And  Interest  rates  will  continue  to 
go  up.  But  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  I 
believe  it  is  likely  that  in  1968  we  will  turn 
the  comer  towards  common  sense  In  budget- 


ary matters  and  perhaps.  In  handling  of  the 
crime  problem.  I'll  be  working  for  a  better 
approach  to  the  many  problems  that  con- 
front our  country. 

Please  remember  that  while  we  get  very 
unhappy  about  the  many  real  problems  we 
face,  ours  Is  still  the  greatest  nation  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  I  am  proud 
of  this  country  and  all  that  It  stands  for.  I 
guess  I  think  more  about  this  as  w^  enter 
the  Christmas  season.  This  is  a  time  for  joy 
and  happiness  and  good  friends  getting  to- 
ge'her  Since  I  will  not  be  able  to  see  many 
of  you  this  Christmas  I  want  to  take  this  oc- 
casion to  wish  you  a  pleasant  holiday  sea- 
son and  a  most  happy  and  prosperous  New 
Year  in  1968. 


Better  RadiatioB  Edacation  Is  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBS 

OP 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

OP  FLoamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  have  indicated  many  times  in  my  re- 
marks concerning  the  need  for  standard- 
setting  radiation  legislation,  the  problem 
produced  by  this  public  health  hazard 
has  many  facets.  And,  likewise,  the  solu- 
tion to  the  overall  problem  may  well  call 
for  more  than  simply  emission  standards 
and  enforcement  policies. 

It  was  brought  out  several  times  dur- 
ing hearings  on  H.R.  10790  that  among 
the  ways  to  reduce  medical  diagnostic  ex- 
posure to  ionizing  radiation  would  be  the 
implementation  of  improved  methods  oi 
education  and  training  for  those  who 
utilize  X-ray  devices.  One  of  the  leading 
proponents  of  improved  educational  and 
training  programs  is  Dr.  Karl  Z.  Morgan, 
Director  of  the  Health  Physics  Division, 
Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory. 

I  have  remained  in  contact  with  Dr. 
Morgan  since  the  ctmclusion  of  hearings 
in  October,  and  he  has  continued  takeep 
me  informed  of  his  efforts  among  the 
scientific  and  educational  communities. 
He  recently  made  me  aware  of  his  com- 
mimication  with  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Wuehr- 
mann.  a  well-known  professor  of  dentis- 
try at  the  University  of  Alabama  at 
Birmingham. 

In  response  to  Dr.  Morgan's  suggestion 
that  perhaps  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  certain  basic  physical  princi- 
ples, thus  enabling  the  medical  and  den- 
tal student  to  possess  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  the  functioning  of  X-ray  de- 
vices. Dr.  Wuehrmarm  replied  as  follows: 

In  your  letter,  you  suggested  a  nimiber  of 
basic  physical  principles  which  could  be 
taught  to  medical  and  dental  students  which 
would  give  them  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
subject.  While  I  concur  and  while  we  do 
attempt  to  cover  some  of  these  subjects  on 
a  nonmathematlcal  basis  at  the  Unlverelty 
of  Alabama  School  of  Dentistry,  I  couldn't 
help  but  be  a  little  amused  at  your  sugges- 
tions. The  humor  of  the  situation  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  some  dental  students  don't 
even  have  an  understanding  of  what  happens 
when  they  turn  a  milliamperage  dial  on  the 
panel  of  their  machine  In  a  clockwise  or 
counter  clockwise  direction.  Furthermore, 
they  have  little  or  no  understanding  of  the 
effect   of   kllovoltage  changes   either  on  a 
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physical  basis  or  In  terms  ol  film  quality. 
And.  lest  we  single  out  dental  students, 
medical  students  are  often  even  more  Igno- 
rant of  the  subject. 

I  am  really  In  a  considerable  dUemma  as  to 
the  direction  my  efforts  should  take.  Den- 
tistry must  not  be  deprived  of  its  right  to 
use  x-radlatlon.  In  my  opinion,  the  specialty 
of  dental  radiology  should  be  promoted  by 
organized  dentistry  as  part  of  an  effort  to 
develop  greater  competency.  Educational 
standards  mmt  be  elevated,  and  the  tenden- 
cy on  the  part  of  some  In  organized  dentistry 
to  regard  the  radiation  contribution  made  by 
dentistry  to  the  population  as  "hair  split- 
ting" must  be  discouraged.  Just  how  all  of 
this  Is  to  be  accomplished  is  at  present  a 
moot  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  his  vast  experience 
in  the  dental  X-ray  field.  Dr.  Wuehr- 
mann  feels  that,  on  the  whole,  educaUon 
and  training  programs  are  inadequate 
Because  the  use  of  X-ray  devices  Is  an 
important  diagnostic  tool  and  an  integral 
part  of  dental  therapy.  It  Is  extremely 
important  that  the  student  be  taught  the 
proper  operational  techniques  of  such 
devices. 

The  leadership  taken  by  these  two 
gentlemen  in  recognizing  a  problem  area 
and  working  to  produce  an  effective  so- 
lution deserves  the  recognition  of  all  who 
are  concerned  over  the  public  health 
hazards  of  overexposure  to  ionizing  ra- 
diation. If  the  education  and  training 
programs  which  such  men  are  working 
to  produce  are  adopted.  I  am  certain 
that,  together  with  the  emission  stand- 
ards arising  from  the  RadiaUon  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act,  they  will  in- 
sure the  American  public  that  this  X-ray 
device  which  enables  a  dentist  to  locate 
a  cavity,  or  a  doctor  study  a  broken  bone, 
Is  not  at  the  same  time  causing  radiation 
damage  which  could  result  in  birth  de- 
fects to  future  generations. 
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mental  health  sanitarians.  He  discussed 
the  shortage  with  officials  of  RTT.  To- 
gether they  have  created  a  luiique  pro- 
gram, open  to  majors  in  biology  and 
chemistry  who  will  spend  alternating  13- 
week  periods  at  RTT  and  at  the  health 
department  during  the  last  3  years  of  a 
5-year  curriculum.  They  will  complete 
the  program  with  a  B.S.  degree,  fully 
qualified  as  professional  sanitarians. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Speaker,  the  details  of  this 
pioneering,  joint  training  venture. 

While  at  the  health  department,  the 
students  will  be  assigned  on  a  scheduled 
basis  to  work  in  various  areas  of  environ- 
mental health,  ranging  from  the  control 
of  air  and  water  pollution  to  the  super- 
vision of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals. 
They  will  serve  under  an  adviser  and  re- 
ceive a  trainee  salary,  $5,120  to  $6,400. 

Dr.  Ames  said  the  program  will  pro- 
vide vital  field  experience,  complement- 
ing academic  instruction,  for  young  per- 
sons interested  in  careers  in  environ- 
mental health. 

The  protection  and  improvement  of  our 
environment  has  become  of  prime  Impor- 
tance— 

Dr.  Ames  said. 

Health  agencies  and  other  organizations 
across  the  nation  are  In  need  of  able,  ex- 
perienced sanitarians  to  carry  out  the  work 
We  believe  our  new  program  with  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology  is  of  a  kind  that  can 
help  to  fulfill  this  need. 


Congressman  Horton  Praises  Monroe 
County,  N.Y^  Healtli  Department  and 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  for 
Joint  Program  To  Train  Environmental 
Health  Sanitarians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
decade  has  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
entry  of  universities  into  the  mainstream 
of  American  life  to  lend  their  analytical 
and  instructional  genius  to  problems 
faced  by  the  various  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. 

This  marriage  of  the  joint  academic 
and  practical  approach  to  public  prob- 
lems is  very  weU  illustrated  in  an  edu- 
cational program  established  by  the  Mon- 
roe County,  N.Y..  Department  of  Health, 
and  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

The  director  of  the  health  department. 
Dr.  Wendell  Ames,  recently  became  con- 
cerned  about   a   shortage   of   envlron- 


The  new  program  was  developed  by 
Dr.  Margaret  L.  Rathbun,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Monroe  County  Department  of 
Health,  and  Mr.  Joseph  DeSantis,  asso- 
ciate public  health  sanitarian  at  the  de- 
partment, in  cooperation  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert J.  Winter,  associate  director  of  place- 
ment services  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  Two  students  are  currently 
enrolled  in  the  program,  which  began 
this  semester.  Eventually  two  third-year 
students,  two  fourth-year  students,  and 
two  fifth-year  students  will  be  enroUed 
simultaneously. 

Mr.    DeSantis,    who    holds    B.S.    and 
M.P.H.  degrees,  will  serve  as  adviser  to 
the  students  while  they  are  assigned  to 
the  health  department.  He  said  the  work 
training  sessions  are  divided  into  six  peri- 
ods, each  of  13  weeks  duration.  The  first 
period  includes  orientation  and  admin- 
istration in  public  health;  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal  systems;  Inspection 
sampling    and   operation   of   swimming 
pools.  The  second  period  includes  theory, 
regtilation  and  survey  of  radiation  in- 
stallations; stream  sampling  and  investi- 
gation of  water  pollution;  plan  reviews 
and  field  investigation  of  subdivisions- 
rodent  control.  The  third  period  includes 
inspection  and  evaluation  of  farm  labor 
camps;  dairy  farm  inspection;  famUiar- 
Ization  with  pasteurization  processes;  in- 
spection of  food-handling  establishments 
and  the  control  of  food-bome  diseases- 
laboratory  work  associated  with  food  and 
milk  programs.  The  fourth  period  in- 
cludes inspection  and  operation  of  sew- 
age treatment  plants;  housing  and  sani- 
tation; sampling,  analysis  and  investiga- 
tion of  air  poUutlon.  The  fifth  period  in- 
cludes inspection,  evaluation  and  review 
of  nursing  homes  and  hospitals,  and  spe- 


cial assignments  selected  on  the  basis  of 
the  student's  interests. 

The  final  thirteen  weeks  of  the  students 
training  wiu  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  en- 
vlronmenUl  survey  of  a  selected  commu- 
nity— 

Mr.  DeSantis  said— 
The  student  wlU  make  a  complete  analyu- 
cal  study  of  all  environmental  health  factors 
including  the  performance  of  necessary  lab- 
oratory analyses.  The  survey  will  correlate  aU 
his  previous  training  into  a  meaningful  re- 
sult of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Dr.  WendeU 
Ames,  the  Monroe  County  Health  Direc- 
tor, Dr.  Margaret  Rathbun,  the  deputy 
director,  Mr.  Joseph  DeSantis.  associate 
public  health  sanitarian  of  Monroe 
County,  and  the  associate  director  of 
placement  services  at  RIT.  Mr.  Robert 
Winter,  for  their  practical  solution  to  the 
problem  of  breaking  new  ground  In  the 
field  of  public  health. 

The  Monroe  County  Health  Depart- 
ment-RIT  training  program  for  environ- 
mental health  sanitarians  combines  the 
practical  knowledge  of  department  ofB- 
cers  with  the  instructional  skills  of  RTT 
Its  graduates  will  be  eagerly  sought  by 
public  health  departments  because  they 
will  be  able  to  step  right  out  of  their  caps 
and  gowns  into  professional  sanitarian 
work,  fully  qualified  and  experienced. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  creative 
cooperative  approach  to  pubUc  problems 
to  my  colleagues  for  consideration  by 
pubUc  and  academic  Institutions  in  their 
own  congressional  districts. 

I  am  bringing  this  program  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Mayor  of  Washington. 
D.C..  the  Honorable  Walter  Washington, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  a  source 
of  qualified  sanitarians  who  could  help 
fight  the  extensive  pollution  problems  In 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Detailed  information  on  the  plan  can 
be  obtained  by  contacting  Mr.  John  Van 
Buren.  the  Health  Information  Officer  of 
the  Monroe  County  Health  Department 


Speech  of  the  Honorable  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  of  Sooth  Carolina,  at  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

OF    OHtO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  It,  1967 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recent  13th  annual  session  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  Brussels  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Honorable  L. 
Mendel  Rivers,  served,  as  he  has  since 
1963.  on  the  MiUtary  Conunittee  of  the 
Assembly.  As  the  first  speaker  In  the 
plenary  session  debate  on  the  report  and 
resoluUons  of  the  Military  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  de- 
livered an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech 
which  I  am  inserting  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
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The  speech  follows: 

llr.  L.  Mhjdei,  Rivias  (United  States  of 
America)  Mr.  President,  my  dlstinguUhed 
colleagues,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  We  have 
heard  the  presentation  of  our  distinguished 
President  of  our  Committee  and  our  Rappor- 
teur, and  also  the  eloquent  discussion  of  our 
distinguished  Senator  from  the  United 
States,  Senator  Mundt,  as  well  as  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  united  SUtes.  of  which  I  have  the  great 
honour  of  being  the  chairman.  And  I  urge 
you  most  respectfully  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions we  have  given  you.  But  I  would  be  bold 
and  urge  you  to  consider  another  step  as 
you  depart  this  day  for  your  respective 
homes.  We  meet  here  today  In  the  continued 
tension  which  has  marred  this  world  since 
first  I  entered  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  thirty  years  ago.  and  many  of  you 
have  served  In  your  own  parliaments  equally 
as  long  as  this. 

After  World  War  n  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  our  organization,  was 
founded  to  defend  Western  Europe  against 
the  onslaught  of  Communism,  and  that  Is 
what  It  does. 

Because  of  the  continued  co-operatlon  of 
our  NATO  forces — our  NATO  forces,  and  un- 
fortunately not  our  diplomats — we  have  had 
peace  In  Western  Europe.  History's  pages  are 
replete  with  small  nations  who  wanted  to  do 
as  we  but  they  did  not  have  the  strength. 
And  we  have  had  the  strength  of  the  NATO 
shield  to  enforce  peace  and  keep  a  peace  in 
a  world  deserving  peace  which  has  risen  from 
the  ravages  of  a  terrible  war. 

Did  It  ever  occur  to  any  of  you.  have  you 
ever  thought  of  what  a  great  sacrifice  my 
country  has  made  as  one  of  these  partners? 
We  have  not  faltered  yet.  We  have  contrib- 
uted to  world  peace  over  $300  billion,  almost 
one-third  of  a  trillion  dollars.  And  we  do  not 
regret  It.  We  were  able,  we  were  willing,  we 
asked  for  no  trade  advantages,  and  we  seek 
no  territories.  No  nation  on  earth  has  done, 
or  tried  to  do,  more. 

The  role  my  country  has  played  In  making 
peace  possible,  or  trying  to  make  peace  pos- 
sible, and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
all  our  ptartners,  sometimes  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten.  At  le«st  one  has  forgotten. 
And  as  a  result  of  this  and  of  course  other 
actions — and  I  want  you  to  know  I  speak 
as  your  friend,  because  we  are — the  Amer- 
ican people  now  are  asking  questions. 

Senator  Mundt  has  told  you  God  knows  we 
do  not  seek  isolationism.  We  want  one  policy 
In  the  vast  Pacific  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  less 
vast  Atlantic.  And  we  want  to  play  our  part 
equally  with  all  our  friends.  The  American 
people  want  some  assurance,  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  that  what  we  are  doing  is  appreci- 
ated. The  Foreign  Aid  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  other  day  with  scarcely 
ten  votes  out  of  almost  450  members.  The 
American  people  are  worried.  Two  hundred 
million  of  my  cotmtrymen  are  asking  Is  it 
worth  the  sacrlflce. 

Why  were  we  driven  from  the  soil  of 
Prance?  General  Lemnltzer  told  you  he 
moved  100,000  people  and  100  million  tons 
of  material  at  vast  cost.  The  United  States 
Army  alone  spent  over  $62  million  getting 
out  of  France.  I  do  not  know  how  much  the 
Air  Force  has  spent,  but  it  is  a  sizeable 
amount.  Consider  our  bilateral  agreements, 
and  what  we  have  spent  in  France. 

Moreover,  on  the  ungrateful  soli  of  tbls 
nation  lie  60,000  Americans,  who  gave  their 
lives  in  two  World  Wars,  bearing  mute  testi- 
mony that  my  people  keep  their  promises; 
and  in  Flanders  Field  in  World  War  n,  where 
that  great  Canadian  Lieutenant  Jack  Macray 
wrote:  "In  Flanders  field  the  popples  grow, 
between  the  crosses  row  on  row".  And  Henri 
Chapelle,  8000  dead  in  World  War  II.  And 
NeuvUie  en  Coudroy  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  And  little  Luxembourg,  ten  times 
smaller  than  the  State  of  Carolina,  there 
over  5000  of  my  countrymen  died  because  we 


are  determined  that  Luxembourg  is  as  im- 
portant as  you  and  as  the  United  States, 
and  if  one  shot  is  fired  at  Luxembourg  it  is 
a  shot  fired  at  the  heart  of  my  country — 
and  we  mean  it.  This  is  the  NATO  sbleld. 

I  was  In  Berlin  yesterday  with  my  own 
troops,  eating  Thanksgiving  dinner.  Thou- 
sands of  my  young  men,  a  lot  of  them  back 
from  Vietnam,  serving  on  the  front  line  In 
Berlin,  are  determined  that  if  one  Russian 
lays  foot  on  Berlin  soil  we  go  to  war.  This  Is 
how  serious  we  mean  to  be  in  our  NATO 
commitments  everywhere  In  Europe. 

You  talk  about  your  Detente.  You  should 
have  been  with  me  at  the  Berlin  Wall,  the 
new  one,  not  the  old  one,  when  I  saw  Amer- 
ican tanks  a  few  years  ago  muzzle  to  muzzle 
against  Soviet  tanks.  And  we  would  have 
gone  to  war  then  if  we  had  had  to.  But 
yesterday  I  saw  these  boys  at  the  new  Ber- 
lin Wall,  and  I  put  on  the  cap  and  boots 
and  I  rode  in  a  Jeep  and  I  saw  with  them 
that  No  man's  land.  And  my  colleagues,  they 
are  there  for  keeps  until  we  drive  them 
away.  And  I  hope  the  day  will  com*  when 
they  win  be  gone.  But  the  new  No  man's 
land  In  Berlin  Is  there  for  ever  If  they  have 
their  way.  And  this  is  the  answer  when  you 
talk  about  a  Detente.  And  I  must  beseech  you 
to  keep  NATO  strong. 

Now,  what  am  I  saying  to  you?  I  am  ask- 
ing you,  as  you  go  to  your  homes,  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Mediterranean  Is  on  fire.  I 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Israel  gave  tis 
time.  I  do  not  know  what  the  future  brings. 
Senator  Mundt  has  told  you  our  southern 
flank  Is  exposed.  Can  you  imagine  how  hard 
it  will  be  for  our  Canadian  friends  to  get  to 
Greece  or  Turkey  or  Italy  in  case  of  war,  or 
how  hard  it  would  be  for  the  South  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  North?  We  may  not  be  able 
to  fly  over  France.  We  positively  have  no 
right  to  use  the  land  of  France.  Wbat  do  we 
do?  I  say  this  to  you:  think  of  Spain,  my 
coUeagues.  We  need  Spain  as  an  ally,  txnd 
we  need  her  now.  The  next  war  you  will 
not  have  the  luxiiry  of  time.  My  country  baa 
a  treaty  with  Spain,  and  we  Uke  It.  We  like 
to  do  biisiness  with  the  Spaniards  because 
Spain  is  the  only  country  In  Europe  who 
ever  beat  the  Communists  on  the  field  of 
battle.  And  I  am  quite  aware  of  certain  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  about  General 
Franco,  and  I  know  as  much  as  you  know 
what  has  been  said.  I  know  he  is  head  of  the 
Army,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  I  know  we 
had  some  excellent  and  splendid  experience 
with  the  Franco  Government.  I  would  say  this 
to  you,  the  Franco  Government  has  been 
better  to  my  country  than  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. The  Franco  Goveriunent  is  not 
today  fighting  the  currency  of  my  country 
and  trying  to  knock  it  down  as  it  helped  do 
to  the  English  poimd. 

Moreover,  the  Franco  Government  has  not 
decried  and  criticized  my  country  everywhere 
on  earth  when  we  are  fighting  for  the  life 
of  an  infant  country  in  far  away  South  East 
Asia  who  only  asks  the  right  to  live.  We 
have  500,000-odd  of  our  boys  In  far  away 
Vietnam,  and  we  will  send  more.  We  will  not 
be  driven  from  this  soil  and  we  seek  nothing 
else.  I  remember  World  War  n,  the  Carolines, 
the  Marshalls.  the  GUberts.  the  Solomons. 
Okinawa,  the  Palaus,  and  Iwojlma  where  that 
statue  remains  and  reminds  us  today  that 
everywhere  lies  an  American  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  In  the  vast  Pacific. 

I  say  to  you  as  a  friend,  let  us  consider  the 
important  Iberian  peninsula.  Did  It  occur 
to  you  where  you  would  be  today  had  Spain 
fallen  Into  Oonununist  hands  a  scant  thirty 
years  ago?  If  that  Mediterranean  erupts,  as 
It  will  do.  where  will  you  be,  and  where  wlU 
I  be,  where  will  NATO  be?  How  will  we  get 
to  Greece  and  to  Turkey  and  to  Italy?  How 
will  we  keep  our  commitments?  I  want  peace. 
God  knows  we  have  paid  enough  in  our  quest 
for  this  elusive  hope  for  mankind.  I  say  to 
you  as  your  friend,  speaking  for  a  nation 
who  Is  your  friend,  seeks  nothing,  we  do 
not  want  to  be  more  Important  than  any  one 


of  you,  God  has  been  good  to  my  people  and 
good  to  my  coxintry  sind  we  share  what  we 
have  with  you,  and  our  advice  to  you  as  you 
go  home — and  I  will  take  no  more  of  your 
tlnte — is  that  you  consider,  that  we  oonsider. 
Inviting  Spain  to  be  one  of  us.  Prance  has 
a  treaty  with  her,  Germany  has  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  the  United  States  has  a  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  we  Uke  it.  Portugal  has  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  they  Uke  It.  It  Is  this  war 
of  the  hammer  and  sickle  against  the  cross 
of  Christianity,  and  this  is  where  we  come  in. 
I  do  not  question  Prance's  right  to  with- 
draw from  NATO.  I  do  not  question  any  path 
that  De  Gaulle  elects  to  travel.  He  has  elected 
to  invite  us  out  of  his  country,  and  this  is  his 
right,  just  like  you  can  do  If  you  want  to. 
And  since  this  Is  a  fact  of  life,  and  since  this 
is  a  condition  over  which  neither  you  nor  I 
have  control,  let  us  look  for  friends  from 
somewhere  else.  America  Is  in  Spain,  and  we 
are  happy.  We  want  you  with  us,  and  we  want 
the  Spanish  with  us.  The  world  would  be  a 
safer  place,  take  my  word  for  It.  I  have  seen 
the  tragedies.  My  boys  are  all  over  the  world. 
They  want  to  come  home,  too.  They  are  dy- 
ing every  minute,  as  Senator  Mundt  said. 
Yesterday  somebody  sent  me  a  little  prayer, 
and  I  share  It  with  you  as  I  direct  my  friendly 
and  respectful  remarks  to  you,  anid  It  goes 
like  this: 

"Oh  Lord,  as  I  go  my  imcarlng  way. 
Help  me  to  remember  that  somewhere  out 

there 
A  yoiing  man  died  for  me  today. 
So  long  as  there  be  wax 
I  must  ask  and  I  must  answer. 
Am  I  worth  dying  for? 

I  thank  you  very  much." 


Outstanding  Senrice  of  Senior  Senator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAMSON  S.  STUCKEY 

OF    CEOBOIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  11, 1967 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Geor- 
gians from  every  comer  of  our  Stdte 
gathered  in  Washington  on  Saturday. 
September  17,  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
service  of  Georgia  and  Georgians,  as  well 
as  to  his  coimtry. 

The  man,  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell, 
often  referred  to  as  "a  Senators'  Sena- 
tor" was  honored  at  a  testimonial  lunch- 
eon given  by  the  Georgia  State  Society 
of  Washington.  D.C. 

To  go  back  a  bit  in  history  to  a  time 
when  many  of  us  were  not  even  bom, 
Richard  Russell's  life  of  public  service 
began  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Geor- 
gia House  of  Representatives  at  the  age 
of  22.  And.  after  10  years,  the  last  4  as 
speaker  of  the  house,  Richard  Russell 
was  elected  as  our  State's  youngest 
Governor. 

As  Governor  of  our  State  during  the 
great  depression  of  the  1930'8,  Richard 
Russell  brought  about  economy  in  gov- 
ernment so  that  our  State  could  con- 
tinue to  function.  And  his  first  economy 
move  was  to  reduce  his  own  salary  by 
$4,000. 

The  achievements  of  Richard  Rus- 
sell's administration  as  Governor  are 
too  numerous  to  cover  except  In  the 
p&ges  of  our  history  books. 

Most  Georgians  today  are  more  f»- 
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miliar  with  Richard  Russell,  the  n.S. 
Senator  who  has  served  us  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  some  34  years.  Senator  Rus- 
sell was  elected  as  the  youngest  UJS. 
Senator  in  1933. 

A  strong  constitutionalist,  a  champion 
of  States  rights,  and  the  leader  of  the 
southern  bloc,  the  U.S.  Senator  from 
Winder,  Ga.,  has  served  longer  than  any 
other  Senator  in  our  history.  Today,  he 
is  the  second  ranking  Member  in  terms 
of  seniority  in  the  Senate.  And  only  four 
others  in  UjS.  history  have  served  longer 
terms. 

Senator  Russell  gained  National 
prominence  when  he  conducted  the  Mc- 
Carthy hearings.  He  was  acclaimed  be- 
cause of  his  fairness  in  conducting  these 
hearings.  As  the  author  of  the  school 
limch  program,  it  is  due  to  this  great 
man,  who  has  no  children  of  his  own, 
that  today  over  18  million  children,  700,- 
000  of  whom  are  Georgia  children,  now 
enjoy  hot  meals  at  school;  for  many  of 
these  children,  It  Is  the  only  hot  meal 
they  receive. 

Senator  Russell  is  the  ranking  Demo- 
crat on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. He  is  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee, he  is  responsible  for  our  armed 
services  appropriations,  which  will  total 
some  $70  million  this  year. 

Just  as  in  his  service  in  the  general 
assembly  and  as  our  Governor,  Senator 
Russell's  achievements  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate can  only  be  covered  In  the  chapters  of 
our  US.  history,  where  his  i^  a  place  of 
prominence. 

In  his  Presidential  Memoirs,  Harry 
Truman  remarked  of  Senator  Russell: 

Had  Bichard  RiisseU  been  from  Indiana, 
Missouri,  or  Kentucky,  be  tnaj  well  have  been 
President. 

Well,  personally,  I  do  not  think  our 
Nation  could  have  had  a  better  President. 

As  I  sat  with  my  wife,  Ethelynn,  and 
the  members  of  our  congressional  staff 
on  Saturday,  the  17th,  I  looked  up  at  a 
great  man  who  stood  10  feet  tall.  And,  I 
swelled  with  pride  at  being  a  Georgian 
and  at  being  able  to  serve  with  him  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

Richard  B.  Russell's  service  to  Geor- 
gia may  never  be  matched.  He  has  served 
Georgia  ably  for  many  years  with  his 
power  and  his  might.  And,  just  looking 
at  him  that  day,  I  knew  that  Senator 
Richard  B.  Russell  will  be  serving  the 
good  citizens  of  our  State  with  that  same 
vigor  and  might  for  a  long  time  to  come. 


Report  From  CongreMman  Wydler 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  wrw  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  11. 1967 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  my  practice  since  being  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  report  to  my  constituents. 
Recently  I  was  able  to  make  a  mailing 
of  my  December  issue  report  on  the 
events  in  the  90th  Congress.  I  believe 


this  is  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
the  material  in  the  report  follows: 

FBOM    TOITS    CONORXSaMAN    JOHM    W.    WTDLKR 

to  thx  fasttlons  foukth  concbxssionai, 
District,  Dscrmber  1967 
Bellerose,  Bethpage,  East  Meadow,  Elmont, 
Farmlngdale,  Floral  Park,  Franklin  Square, 
Garden  City.  Garden  City  Soutb,  Lakevlew, 
Levlttown,  Hempstead,  New  Hyde  Park, 
North  Bellmore,  North  Massapequa,  North 
Merrick,  North  Valley  Stream,  Plalnedge. 
Seaford,  Stewart  Manor,  Unlondale,  Wan- 
tagb.  West  Hempstead 

A    PERSONAL    MESSAGE 

As  this  edition  ol  the  "Fabulous  Fourth 
Report"  goes  to  press,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  still  In  session.  I  can,  there- 
fore, give  you  no  final  report  on  the  workings 
of  the  First  Session  of  the  90th  Congress.  In 
the  main,  however,  this  has  been  a  long,  dis- 
appointing session.  There  was  much  oppor- 
tunity to  Improve  and  make  workable  many 
of  the  bills  passed  In  a  rush  In  the  last 
Congress.  Instead,  because  of  a  lacif  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Congress  and  because  of  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  President  and 
Congress,  we  had  much  talk  but  little  con- 
structive action. 

The  Congress  is  still  an  Interesting  place 
to  be,  and  to  see.  If  you  Intend  to  make  a 
visit,  please  let  my  office  know  and  we  wll^ 
make  arrangements  for  you.  ~ 

We  are  now  In  the  midst  of  the  celebra- 
tions of  the  Christmas  seasons.  I  hope  that 
you  enjoy  the  holidays  and  that  the  New 
Year  may  find  us  all  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
peace. 

Jack  Wtdixr. 
wyoler  spkaks  on  taxes 

I  believe,  after  long  and  careful  study  of 
the  problem,  that  no  Increase  In  federal  In- 
come tax  is  necessary  or  justified  at  this 
time.  Instead,  I  believe  that  by  cutting  some 
of  the  wasteful  programs  now  in  effect,  by 
slashing  others  and  by  reducing  federal 
spending,  the  economy  of  the  Nation  can  be 
strengthened  and  improved. 

Recently  the  President  asked  the  American 
people  to  write  their  Congressman  to  aay 
they  wanted  a  federal  tax  increase.  The  Pres- 
ident indicated  that  the  people  should  de- 
mand this. 

I  have  news  for  the  Prealdent.  The  people 
have  been  writing  me  about  his  tax  increase 
ever  since  he  propoaed  it.  They  are  over- 
whelmingly oppooed  to  It. 

As  a  result  of  his  request,  I  am  receiving 
more  letters  every  day  opposing  the  tax  In- 
crease. • 

The  President  appears  to  be  out  of  touch 
with  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  There  is 
a  communications  gap  between  the  White 
House  and  the  man  on  the  street. 

I  have  decided  to  send  him  copies  of  all 
the  letters  I  have  received  to  date  on  the 
questton.  He  will  see  for  himself  that  the 
people  know  about  his  tax  increase  and  do 
not  want  it. 

Additionally,  I  am  asking  the  people  of  the 
Fabulous  Fourth  Congressional  District  to 
write  the  President  and  teU  tUm  they  oppose 
his  tax  Increase  and  that  they  wish  him  to 
cut  federal  sp>endlng  instead.  I  believe  be 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  people  on  such  an  important  Issue. 

The  President  also  app>ears  to  have  con- 
fused prosperity  and  Inflation.  He  recently 
bragged  about  our  continuing  national  pros- 
perity. He  did  not  explain  bow  a  prosperous 
country  could  be  running  a  national  deficit 
of  930  bUllon  a  year.  The  "prosperity"  he 
talks  of  is  biiUt  on  inflation  and  war-time 
spending. 

If  the  prosperity  is  the  resiUt  of  inflation 
and  we  raise  taxes  to  fight  inflation,  ws 
would  appear  to  be  undermining  the  Presi- 
dent's prosperity.  In  the  fiscal  quicksands  of 
the  Great  Society  the  people  appear  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  engage  in  a,  new  war— 
this  time  a  war  on  "piospsrlty." 


TURNING  THE  TABLES  ON  Ti 


The  President  has  asked  the  American 
people  to  write  their  Congressman  aiul  re- 
quest a  tax  increase.  He  apparently  does  not 
know  that  I  have  received  a  great  deal  at 
mail  on  this  subject  against  the  tax  in- 
crease. I  would  like  to  urge  each  and  every 
one  of  my  constituents  in  the  Fabulous 
Fourth  Congressional  District  to  write  the 
President  and  let  him  luiow  how  you  feel 
on  his  proposed  surtax.  I  think  he  should 
be  kept  informed  of  the  feelings  of  the 
people. 

Photo  caption:  Protecting  Long  Island 
Water:  Congressman  Wydler  testifies  at  spe- 
cial hearings  on  future  Long  Island  water 
needs  and  supply.  Hearings  were  held  in 
Fourth  District  on  Long  Island's  special 
needs  at  Congressman's  request. 

WATER 

The  five  year  drought  Is  ended  as  far  as 
Long  Island  goes  and,  sadly,  forgotten  by 
most  people. 

When  the  rains  came  the  water  level  rose, 
dry  stream  beds  ran  wet,  restrictions  on  water 
use  were  abandoned  and  we  began  to  forget. 

But  the  drought  will  come  again.  We  have 
proof  of  that  from  the  past.  Population  Is 
rising.  Industry  and  its  use  of  water  is  In- 
creasing. Some  experts  say  we  will  begin  to 
suffer  from  lack  of  water  by  1980. 

We  can't  afford  to  wait  for  dry  faucets  or 
polluted  water.  We  must  act  now. 

When  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  sched- 
uled a  water  hearing  In  New  York,  I  Insisted 
that  a  separate  one  be  held  on  Long  Island. 
The  problems  of  the  two  areas  are  vastly 
different.  New  York  gets  Its  water  from  rivers 
upstate.  We  get  ours  from  underground  wells. 

The  Corps  reacted  to  my  request  and 
scheduled  a  hearing  at  Hofstra  University 
on  July  19.  I  led  off  the  conference.  Abotrt 
thirty  persons  spoke,  most  of  them  water 
experts,  presenting  some  useful  and  Inter- 
esting data  and  proposals.  Some  alarmed 
homeowners  were  there.  The  result  has  Just 
been  issued  in  an  Inch  thick  report,  still 
under  Army  study. 

Last  Spring  I  insisted  that  any  plan  for  s 
bridge  or  tunnel  crossing  Long  Island  Sound 
should  Include  a  gigantic  water  conduit  with 
provisions  for  pumping  stations.  It  may  be 
that  the  least  expensive  water  will  eventually 
come  from  streams  in  parts  of  New  England 
or  even  from  Canada. 

One  thing  is  certain. 

We  must  plan  and  act  on  a  bl-county 
basis  now.  I  have  called  for  the  formation 
of  a  Nassau-Suffolk  Water  Authority  to  take 
the  necessary  action.  Such  a  regional  board 
could  preserve  and  protect  our  water  supply. 

ACTION   TO   SAVE  THE    WET1.ANDS 

I  was  pleased  to  play  a  part  In  a  victory 
for  conservation. 

Although  the  Nassau  County  Government 
attempted  to  flU  in  and  destroy  many  acres 
of  south  shore  wetlands,  I  was  able  to  stop 
them  and  save  a  major  portion. 

This  concerned  an  area  near  Seaford  which 
the  County  wished  to  flil  and  use  for  a  golf 
course.  I  persuaded  General  W.  F.  Caasldy, 
Commanding  General  of  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  to  intervene.  The  County's  pro- 
posal would  have  destroyed  almost  all  ths 
wetlands  in  the  Seaford  sewer  site  area. 

Finally,  and  reluctantly,  the  County  al- 
tered its  plans  to  save  some  wetlands.  It  was 
strange  to  see  the  Coimty,  which  bad  ad- 
vocated saving  wetlands,  plan  for  their  de- 
struction. 

In  any  event,  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  about 
preserving  wetlands,  the  only  wetlands  saved 
to  date  are  the  acres  rescued  from  the  County 
of  Nassau's  dredges. 

I  have  called  for  that  saved  area  to  be  set 
aside  so  our  Nassau  schoolchildren  can  study 
marshes  and  wUdllfe  in  their  natural  state. 

AIXPORT   IN    SOtTND    MAT   BE  THE   ANSWER 

Recent  suggestions  in  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Comnftftrclal  Review,  by  tLa  editor  and  pub- 
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Ueher,  Mr.  Paul  Townsend.  merit  a  thorough 

Investigation. 

He  suggests,  as  the  site  for  the  needed 
fourth  metropolitan  jet  airport,  the  shoals 
area  of  Long  Island  Sound  near  Bridgeport. 
An  area  of  several  thousand  acres  could  be 
filled  in,  as  the  water  is  very  shallow  in  the 

area. 

This  would  be  In  connection  with  a  Sound 
bridge  or  tunnel  between  a  spot  somewhere 
near  Bridgeport  and  a  spot  somewhere  near 
port  Jefferson.  I  beUeve  that  the  problems 
of  Jet  noise  would  be  almost  nonexistent,  as 
no  homes  or  factories  could  be  built  any- 
where nearby. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  decision 
■houid  be  a  Federal  one  and  that  the  costs 
of  a  siirvey  of  the  practicality  of  such  con- 
rtnicaon  and  its  probable  costs  should  be 
s  Federal  expense.  There  are  Federal  agencies 
equipped  and  flnanced  to  do  this  preliminary 
work. 

I  intend  to  take  proper  Congressional  ac- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  on  Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller  and  Governor  Dempsey  of 
Connecticut  for  their  cooperation. 

If  this  idea  proves  to  be  feasible,  then  this 
multi-million  dollar,  sixteen  year  search  for 
a  fourth  site  could  be  ended.  I  might  add 
that  the  construction  time  would  not  be 
greater  than  that  for  creating  a  vast  airport 
on  land.  The  result  would  combine  solutions 
for  transportation  problems  of  Long  Island 
in  a  unique  and  economical  manner. 

THE   rABULOUS   rOURTH   SPEAKS   ODT 

The  results  of  my  1967  Opinion  Poll  are 
now  a  part  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
other  Congressmen  are  reading  them  with 
Interest.  Your  opinions  on  Vietnam  were  es- 
pecially illuminating. 

You  voted  overwhelmingly  to  mount  a  stra- 
tegically sound  effort  for  military  victory, 
rather  than  to  continue  the  present  course. 
Only  a  handfiil  wanted  to  withdraw  as  soon 
as  possible  and  relatively  few  want  to  hold 
key  positions  and  negotiate  a  settlement. 

The  question  of  expanding  trade  with 
countries  which  supply  North  Vietnam 
brought  a  resounding  "No."  The  inclusion 
of  Red  China  in  the  United  NaUons  was 
q>umed. 

Large  majorities  favored  Federal  sharing  of 
funds  with  states;  tax  credits  for  parents 
with  children  in  college;  ending  farm  price 
supports  and  by  far  the  largest  majority  fa- 
vored a  truth-ln-lendlng  bill.  That  flgiired 
out  to  93%   to  6%,  with  2%   undecided. 

President  Johnson's  request  for  a  sur- 
charge on  income  taxes  was  snowed  under. 
as  I  believe  it  should  be. 

Anyone  wishing  a  complete  copy  of  the 
results  have  only  to  write  me  and  request 
them. 

Photo  caption:  Safety  First:  Congressman 
Wydler  examines  new  high  visibility  colors  of 
Long  Island  Railroad  gates  with  Frank  Alk- 
man,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Long  Island  RaU- 
road.  This  material  was  Installed  as  a  test 
on  Congressman  Wydler's  recommendation. 
Wydler  Is  q>onsorlng  legislation  to  have  this 
done  across  the  country. 

THERE  IS  BArETT  IN  MODERNIZATION 

One  of  my  recent  proposals,  which  was  In- 
corporated into  a  bUl  in  Congress,  was  that 


railroad  crossing  gates  and  warning  signs  at 
grade  crossings  be  painted  some  high  visi- 
bility color,  one  especially  visible  by  auto- 
mobUe  headlights. 

Thousands  of  people  die  annually  at  these 
crossings,  now  protected  by  black  and  white 
signs  and  gates  which  go  back  to  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era.  More  thousands  are  crippled 
and  the  property  loss  Is  tremendous. 

Not  all  of  these  accidents  can  be  avoided 
by  painting  the  gates,  but  I  beUeve  they  can 
be  reduced. 

The  Long  Island  RailrocMl  cooperated  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  worth  of  the  colored 
gates,  and  such  cooperation  Is  heartily  ap- 
preciated. The  National  Association  of  RaU- 
roads  is  also  worldng  with  me  on  this  idea. 

Photo  caption:  Levittown's  Division  A 
Senior  Class  Leaders  discuss  youth  problems 
with  Congressman  Wydler.  Jerome  Zeldls, 
Michael  Swarts  and  Brian  Keenan  presented 
a  sheaf  of  new  ideas. 

rSOERAL    COtntTS    COMING    TO    LONG    ISLAND 

Nassau  and  SviSolk  counties  have  long 
needed  Federal  Court  faclliUes  nearby.  The 
long  trek  to  downtown  Brooklyn,  where  park- 
ing faculties  are  at  a  premium,  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  much  longer. 

At  the  request  of  Bar  Associations  in  both 
counties  and  as  the  result  of  my  own  experi- 
ence as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Courts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Nassau  County  Bar  Association, 
I  Introduced  a  bUl  calling  for  a  Federal  Court 
for  the  Island.  The  bill  puts  In  concrete  form 
proposals  I  made  seven  years  ago,  before  I  was 
elected  to  Congress. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  Fed- 
eral Courts  to  sit  on  the  Island.  It  will  be  a 
happy  day  for  Utigants,  for  witnesses  and 
for  attorneys  when  It  finally  comes  to  pass, 
and  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  hurry  that  date. 
Happily,  once  again,  our  Fabulous  Fourth 
Congressional  District,  in  the  heart  of  Long 
Island,  will  be  the  location  of  the  new  facul- 
ties. 

ROW    YOU   CAN   SUPPORT   OUR   BOTB  IN   VITI'NAM 

Veterans'  posts  and  other  organizations, 
and  even  some  Individiials,  have  expressed 
Interest  in  "adopting"  a  military  unit  in 
Vietnam. 

This  has  been  done  in  many  places.  For  In- 
stance, the  City  of  Birmingham  has  adopted 
an  entire  division  That's  a  tremendous  tm- 
dertaklng,  far  out  of  the  reach  of  smaU 
groups.  But  there  are  smaUer  units,  such  as 
companies  and  platoons.  My  office  has  com- 
plete instructions,  which  I  will  be  happy  to 
mall  to  anyone. 

This  is  called  a  "guidelines"  sheet.  The  In- 
dividual should  specify  the  size  of  the  unit 
he  desires  to  adopt.  A  Platoon,  which  is  a 
portion  of  a  Company,  is  just  alK>ut  the  right 
size  for  a  local  organizaUon.  You  will  cor- 
respond with  the  Commander  of  a  xinlt  not 
already  adopted,  being  given  the  correct 
maiUng  address.  The  Commander  might  even 
suggest  the  type  gift  his  men  most  desire. 

Just  a  line  to  me  at  my  Washington  office 
will  bring  you  Guidelines. 

WTDLKR    OrVERS    rRXB    VIETNAM    MAPS 

Anyone  who  Is  interested  In  receiving  a  free 
map  of  Vietnam  has  merely  to  write  me  and 
request  it.  These  free  maps  were  printed  by 


the  government  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  Congress.  They  are  up-to-date  and 
complete. 

Photo  caption :  Oceanography  in  New  York 
State :  During  a  break  at  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Oceanography  in  New  York  State, 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  Congressman 
Wydler  confer.  LUtenlng  in  Is  John  C.  Balardl 
Vice  Chancellor,  Long  Island  University  and 
leader  in  fight  to  make  Long  Island  leader  in 
oceanography. 

Photo  caption :  A  Great  Combination :  Con- 
gressman John  W.  Wydler  welcomes  the 
Grumman  Aircraft  Corporation  to  tiie  Fabu- 
lous Fourth  Congressional  District.  Shown 
above  with  the  Congressman  are  E.  Clinton 
Towl,  President,  and  LleweUyn  Evans,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Grumman,  at  new  plant 
on  Stewart  Avenue  which  was  recently  open- 
ed to  buUd  the  aft  part  of  the  new  F-lllA. 

Photo  capOon :  Who  Writes  Their  Congress- 
man? Everybody!  Washington  staff  members 
Bfiss  Gloria  Pershing  and  Miss  Bette  Hoppel 
bid  good  morning  at  the  start  of  an  average 
day. 

LEdSLATTVE    BOX    SCORE 

Some  WUs  /  have  sponsored 
H.  Con.  Res.  79  to  Establish  a  Congressional 
Ethics  Committee. 

HJl.  4079  Federal  Tax-Sharing  Act.  To  pro- 
vide appropriations  for  sharing  of  Federal 
taxes  with  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions out  of  funds  derived  from  a  cut- 
back in  projected  new  expansion  of  grant- 
in-aid  programs  and  as  a  substitute  for  por- 
tions of  existing  grant-in-aid  expenditures. 

H.R.  4693  Human  Investment  Act.  To 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  a  credit  against  Income  tax  to  employ- 
ers for  the  expenses  of  providing  job  training 
programs. 

Some  bilU  I  have  voted  "yea"  on 

H.R.  421  Prohibits  travel  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  use  of  such  facilities. 
tor  the  purpose  of  Inciting  riot  or  other  civU 
distxirbances;  fixes  penalties  of  up  to  5  years 
in  jaU,  up  to  $10,000  fine,  or  both. 

HJi.  10480  Fixes  penalty  of  1  year  and 
1 1,000  fine  for  desecration  of  the  American 
flag. 

KSt  7819  Strengthens  and  extends  through 
Jxine  30,  1969,  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act;  authorizes  W.5  bllUon 
for  aid  to  local  school  agencies  In  low -income 
and  federaUy-lmpacted  areas,  to  overseas  de- 
pendents and  to  schools  for  Indian  children; 
provides  aid  to  State  education  departments 
to  Improve  their  methods  and  broadens  au- 
thority over  innovative  programs. 

S.  20  Establishes  a  National  Water  Com- 
mission to  make  a  full  study  of  national  pol- 
icy, problems  and  programs  related  to  water 
resources. 

HJI.  10236  Provides  free  mailing  privileges 
for  members  of  Armed  Forces  In  Vietnam. 
Some  bills  J  have  voted  "no"  on 

H.R.  10867  Raises  permanent  limit  on  na- 
tional debt,  by  $22  bUllon  to  $358  billion  for 
1  year  to  June  30,  1968.  thereafter,  permitted 
to  raise  by  $7  billion  to  $366  bUllon.  but 
must  revert  to  $368  billion  each  June  30  (end 
of  fiscal  year) . 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

With  God  all  things  are  possible.— 
Mark  10:  27. 
O  God,  our  Father,  the  light  of  the 


true-hearted  and  the  life  of  the  whole- 
hearted, strong  in  Thy  strength  we  greet 
the  coming  of  another  day.  May  the 
hours  be  radlsmt  with  Thy  presence  and 
the  minutes  reflect  the  glory  of  Thy  love. 
In  everything  we  do  and  say  may  we  be 
mindful  of  Thy  spirit,  eager  to  do  Thy 
will,  and  ready  to  serve  our  country  with 
all  our  hearts. 

Make  us  great  enough  to  face  these 
hours  with  courage,  good  enough  to  Uve 
through  these  days  with  confidence,  and 


generous  enough  to  share  our  faith  that 

in  these  trying  times  we  fail  not  man  nor 

Thee. 

Not  for  ourselves  alone  may  our  prayer 

be; 
Uft  Thou  Thy  world.  O  Ood,  closer  to 

Thee. 
Cleanse  it  from  guilt  and  wrong;  (each 

It  salvation's  song. 
Till  earth,  as  heaven,  fulfill  Thy  holy  will. 

Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


The  Joiimal  of  the   proceedings  ol 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

B.S..  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  U.S. 
District  Coxxit  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola.  N.T. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJi.  1411.  An  act  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  iise  of 
the  malls  to  obtain  money  or  property  under 
false  representations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

HJl.  10864.  An  act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain 
lands  in  Saline  County.  Ark.,  to  the  Dlerks 
Forests,  Inc.,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1843  An  act  to  estebllsh  rights  for 
IndlTlduAls  in  their  relations  with  Indian 
tribes;  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a 
model  code  governing  the  administration  of 
Justice  by  courts  of  Indian  ofTenses  on 
Indian  reservations;  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  certain  Individuals;- and  for 
other  purposes. 


IS  NOT  ANYONE  ON  OUR  SHDE? 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frwn 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael  is  back.  I  am  told  that  he  re- 
ceived quite  a  noisy  welcome  from  the 
kook  element.  As  far  as  I  can  determine, 
the  Department  of  Justice  did  not  Join 
In  the  welcome  but  did  not  do  much 
about  the  fact  that  he  has  preached  in- 
surrection and  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government  through  the 
Communist  press  all  over  the  world. 
True,  his  passport  has  been  taken  from 
him.  That  mild  restraint  does  not  stop 
his  activities  against  our  country.  When 
I  insisted  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  more  adequate  steps  be  taken,  I  was 
told  his  activities  were  imder  investiga- 
tion. This  seems  an  extremely  poor 
method  with  which  to  deal  with  a  trou- 
blemaker of  his  caliber.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  had  ample  time  to  investi- 
gate Mr.  Carmichael's  machinations, 
■nieir  weasel-wording  gives  small  com- 
fort to  the  American  people  about  the 
Department's  Intentions  for  dealing  with 
insurrectionists  or  revolutionists. 

It  Is  beginning  to  appear  that  there 
are  some  In  the  Department  of  Justice 


who  are  obstructing  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  responsibilities.  It  is  time 
to  get  rid  of  them  and  of  any  others  who 
simply  are  trying  to  avoid  doing  their 
duty.  They  may  be  doing  as  much  harm 
to  the  American  ideal  as  the  Car- 
michaels. 

While  this  comparative  indifference 
to  the  workings  of  Communists  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  being  broad- 
cast to  the  world,  the  U5.  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
law  which  was  intended  to  bar  Commu- 
nists from  working  in  defense  plants.  In 
other  words,  the  very  people  who  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  American  system 
of  government  and  the  American  way  of 
life  are  being  authorized  to  do  as  much 
damage  as  they  possibly  can,  even  in  the 
defense  plants  of  the  Nation. 

This  incomprehensible  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Supreme  Court  fits  into  the 
pattern  which  it  has  established  in  pre- 
vious ultraliberal  rulings.  It  is  tragic  to 
realize  that  these  rulings  have  obstructed 
police  action,  freed  criminals,  and  en- 
couraged anarchists.  They  have  placed 
obstruction  after  obstruction  in  the  way 
of  those  who  believe  in  America  and  who 
are  seeking  to  defend  its  institutions. 
These  rulings  are  irresponsible ;  they  are 
not  based  on  any  reasoning  which  takes 
into  account  the  future  of  the  Nation. 
The  efforts  of  Congress  to  curb  the  ac- 
tivities of  Communists  have  been  re- 
versed time  after  time.  I  wonder  how 
long  the  Nation  and  its  Congress  will 
tolerate  this  situation.  It  Is  probable  that 
a  thousand  bills  have  been  introduced  to 
correct  these  problems  and  are  now  be- 
fore the  Congress.  But  no  action  has  been 
taken  and  none  is  scheduled.  I  doubt 
that  any  situation  before  the  Congress 
is  more  serious  or  that  any  action  is 
needed  more. 


MISS  EULALIA  HOTZ — 25  YEARS  IN 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  my  pleasure  on  Saturday  night,  De- 
cember 9,  to  attend  a  dinner  at  the 
Mineral  Springs  Hotel  In  Alton,  111.,  in 
observance  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Miss  Eulalla  Hotz  as  county  clerk  of 
Madison  County,  111. 

Miss  Hotz  Is  the  only  woman  elected 
to  county  office  In  Madison  Coimty  his- 
tory. But  it  was  not  because  of  this  prece- 
dent that  she  was  being  honored  by  the 
capacity  gathering  of  over  1,100  persons. 
It  was  because  of  her  record — which  also 
is  precedent  establishing  in  the  manner 
of  conduct  and  service  to  the  people  for 
all  public  officials  to  follow. 

Serving  in  the  office  since  1942,  she  is 
the  third  member  of  her  immediate  fam- 
ily to  hold  the  post.  Her  father  served 
as  county  clerk  from  1922  until  his  death 
in  1932.  He  was  followed  by  his  son. 
Norbert,  who  retired  In  1942.  Well  trained 


as  a  deputy  for  several  years  Miss  Hoti 
then  sought  election  and  after  a  success- 
ful campaign,  she  began  her  2b  years  of 
service  in  December  of  1942. 

Miss  Hotz'  record  has  been  outstand- 
ing in  the  service  she  has  rendered  and 
the  innovations  she  has  made  In  the  op- 
erations of  her  office  to  increase  its  ef- 
ficiency and  effectiveness.  Her  efforts 
have  brought  statewide  recognition.  At 
the  testimonial  dinner  she  was  presented 
with  a  plaque  of  recognition  by  the  audi- 
tor of  public  accounts  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  Michael  J.  Howlett,  which  read: 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Illinois 
County  Audit  Advisory  Board  in  1963,  MIm 
Hotz  has  served  falthfuly  and  well  as  a 
member. 

In  his  remarks  at  the  dinner,  State 
Auditor  Howlett  said: 

Although  she  has  been  recognized  many 
times  for  her  work  against  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  and  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Illinois  Association  of  County  Officials,  her 
contribution  to  better  auditing  of  local  gov- 
ernment is  not  the  least  of  her  many  accom- 
plishments. 

Highest  commendations  came  to 
"Uke,"  as  everyone  knows  her,  from  Gov. 
Otto  Kemer;  from  Secretary  of  State 
Paul  Powell,  who  came  from  Springfield 
to  participate  in  the  anniversary  observ- 
ance; from  State  Senators  Paul  Simons, 
Bill  Lyons,  and  Dan  Dougherty;  State 
Representatives  Sam  Vadalabene  and 
Leland  Keimedy;  and  many  of  the  civic 
organlzaitons  of  Illinois  and  Madison 
County. 

From  my  personal  acquaintance  with 
"Uke"  for  over  30  years  I  can  say  no  trib- 
ute to  anyone  was  ever  more  deserved.  It 
was  an  impressive  affair  and  must  have 
given  Miss  Hotz  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  her  25  years  of  public 
service  is  so  deeply  appreciated. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today's 
news  reports  indicate  that  Mr.  Stokely 
Carmlchael  has  returned  to  the  United 
States  after  a  protracted  visit  to  many 
foreign  nations.  Including  North  Viet- 
nam, Cuba  and  severtd  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtrles. 

Mr.  Carmlchael  takes  pains  to  pro- 
claim the  legitimacy  of  the  Communist 
cause  and  the  merits  of  the  Communist 
system. 

He  speaks  of  the  freedom  of  the  people 
in  the  Communist  nations,  yet  It  must 
be  remembered  that  he  was  a  guest  in 
those  police  states  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  the  elite.  I  submit  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizenry  in  the  "workers'  para- 
dises" have  not  felt  more  than  a  ripple 
of  freedom  in  the  whole  tide  of  revolu- 
tion. 

I  submit  that  Mr.  Carmlchael.  either 
through  naivete  or  through  Intellectual 
dishonesty,  betrays  the  cause  of  those 
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he  claims  to  lead.  He  castigates  the  sys- 
tem in  this  country,  yet  the  fact  that 
he  struts  around  with  Impunity  belles 
his  arguments.  He  publicly  admires  the 
policies  of  the  police  states,  yet,  as  an 
individual  citizen  of  any  one  of  those 
states,  he  would  be  either  dead  or  in 
jail  if  he  so  much  as  criticized  their  sys- 
tem or  leadership. 

Literally  dozens  of  my  constituents 
have  written  me  thoughtful  letters  about 
Mr.  Carmichael's  highly  publicized  world 
peace  tour.  They  have  wondered  aloud 
how  the  likes  of  Mr.  Carmlchael  can  flout 
the  immigration  laws,  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  international  commitments  ol 
this  Nation  and  still  stand  outside  the 
pale  of  the  law.  Unfortunately,  adequate 
statutory  controls  over  such  situations 
are  lacking.  Only  this  morning  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Katzenbach  called 
upon  Congress  to  provide  the  necessary 
legislative  tools.  I  endorse  that  move 
heartily. 

I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  ever  met  Mr. 
Carmlchael.  And  so  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  the  man  personally. 
I  am,  however,  familiar  with  the  bombas- 
tic pronouncements  he  makes  periodi- 
cally. His  cries  for  revolution,  his  open 
denunciations  of  America,  his  public  love 
affair  with  Castro  and  Ho  Chi  MInh  ap- 
parently do  not  bear  culpability  in  the 
strictly  legal  sense,  but  they  go  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  proper  dissent. 
They  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  a 
warped  perspective. 


laws  against  treason,  laws  against 
the  enemy,  and  laws  against  advocating 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Goverrunent — 
all  of  which  may  apply  to  Mr.  Car- 
mlchael. I  believe  the  Attorney  General 
now  has  the  tools  at  hamd  to  deal  with 
this  situation.  If  not,  the  Congress  should 
be  notified  and  we  will  pass  the  necessary 
legislation. 


BULL  ELEPHANTS 


CARMICHAEL  GUILTY  OF 
SEDITION? 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael has  toured  the  world  for  5 
months  and  according  to  reports  has  ad- 
vocated the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Carmlchael  has  called  for 
the  defeat  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  South 
Vietnam.  He  was  wined  and  dined  and 
otherwise  entertained  by  Communist 
leaders  in  Hanoi.  He  thus  openly  encour- 
aged the  Communist  invader  of  South 
Vietnam.  His  conduct  is  without  parallel 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  He  went 
from  one  Communist  country  to  another 
Including  Castro's  Cuba  lambasting  the 
United  States  and  our  fighting  forces  In 
South  Vietnam.  There  is  no  way  to  tell 
at  this  time  how  many  American  lives 
he  will  cost  this  Nation  by  his  worldwide 
campaign  to  encourage  the  Comraimist 
forces  of  terror  and  aggression. 

We  must  administer  the  law  in  this 
coimtry  fairly  and  Impartially.  We  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation  are  dedicated  to 
equal  justice  under  the  law. 

At  a  time  when  crime,  lawlessness,  and 
disorder  are  on  the  increase,  the  Federal 
Government  must  be  diligent  in  enforc- 
ing the  laws  of  the  land.  I  urge  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enforce  our  sedition  laws, 


IRS— AN  EXAMPLE  OF  THE  ARRO- 
GANCE OF  POWER 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  wsis  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Johnson  administration  added  another 
dimension  to  the  "credibility  gap."  Act- 
ing through  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, as  published  in  today's  Federal  Reg- 
ister, the  President  has  decided,  without 
any  new  congressional  authorization;  to 
impose  a  tax  on  the  advertising  income 
of  hundreds  of  nonprofit  organizations 
including  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts 
of  America,  civic  organizations  such  as 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  the  Lions  Club,  pro- 
fessional organizations  like  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  publications  pub- 
lished by  labor  organizations,  and  simi- 
lar groups. 

This  action  can  only  be  described  as 
an  exercise  in  the  arrogatlon  of  power. 
It  will  cause  a  severe  financial  drain  on 
the  organizations  which,  taken  together, 
comprise  the  very  cultural  heritage  of 
our  Nation,  voluntary  and  self-policing 
training  organizations;  which  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  Amerl- 
c£Ln  life  do  more  for  America  than  all  the 
Federal  poverty  programs  combined,  and 
do  so  at  no  expense  to  the  taxpayer. 

The  IRS  action  is  a  pure  and  simple 
money  grab,  for  no  one  can  honestly  be- 
lieve that  publications  like  Boys  Life 
magazine  pose,  even  remotely,  a  comi)eti- 
tive  threat  to  Life,  or  Look,  or  Newsweek, 
or  Time,  or  any  other  publication  whose 
market  is  not  confined  to  members  of  a 
single  organization. 

It  will  raise  precious  little  revenue,  but 
it  will  certainly  restrict  the  ability  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  from  enriching 
the  lives  of  young  men  and  preparing 
them  to  better  serve  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership In  tomorrow's  world. 

Does  President  J(*nson  and  the  IRS 
now  propose  that  the  Boy  Scouts,  or  any 
of  the  more  than  600  organizations  that 
seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  American 
life,  go  hat  in  hand  to  the  poverty  pro- 
gnun  to  seek  a  handout  to  replace  the 
funds  that  will  now  be  siphoned  Into  the 
Federal  Treasury? 

I  submit  that  this  action  is  without  any 
legislative  basis,  and  I  implore  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to  sched- 
ule hearings  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment when  Congress  reconvenes  next 
month,  and  allow  the  people's  represent- 
atives to  be  heard,  on  a  matter  of  vital 
Importance  to  those  we  represent. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^  unani- 
)us  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  biinute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
m^ks,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter, 
'he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin?  , 

There  was  no  objection.  / 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
my  fellow  Republican  Congressmen  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  organization 
on  Capitol  Hill  called  the  Bull  Elephants. 
The  Bulls  are  a  club  comprised  of  male 
assistants  to  Republican  Members  of 
Congress.  They  meet  about  once  a  month 
to  hear  distinguished  speakers  discuss 
issues  of  importance.  An  additional  pur- 
pose of  the  meetings  is  to  promote  fellow- 
sliip  among  the  various  Republican  of- 
fices. Besides  meetings,  the  Bulls  have 
sponsored  projects  such  as  one  this  sum- 
mer where  wounded  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war  were  their  guests  at  an  all- 
day  picnic  barbecue.  Within  a  week  the 
chairman  of  the  Bull  Elephants,  Robert 
Bradford — Poff  of  Virginia — will  present 
a  check  to  the  Salvation  Army  which  rep- 
resents voluntary  donation  by  the  mem- 
bers. These  projects  and  programs  re- 
flect the  good  judgment  and  purpose  of 
the  Bull  Elephants. 

Speakers  who  have  addressed  the  club 
range  from  President  Eisenhower  to  Jim 
Lemon,  manager  of  the  Washington  Sen- 
ators baseball  teaih.  Other  guest  speak- 
ers have  been  Govs.  John  Love,  of  Colo- 
rado; Winthrop  Rockefeller,  of  Arkan- 
sas; and  Ted  Agnew,  of  Maryland;  Sen- 
ator Ev  DiRKSEN,  my  colleagues  Rep- 
resentatives Jkrbt  Ford  and  Boa  Wilsok, 
as  well  as  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  and  Barry  Gofd- 
water.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing them  too. 

All  Republican  Members  join  with  me 
in  saying  "Thanks  sind  a  job  well  done" 
to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Bull 
Elephants.  They  are  chairman:  Robert 
Bradford— Porr,  of  Virginia;  Patrick  J. 
Breheny — Gross,  of  Iowa,  treasurer;  Don 
Deuster — McClory,  of  Illinois,  secretary. 
Board  members:  George  Berg — ^King,  of 
New  York;  Don  Zahn — Bbtts,  of  Ohio; 
Carl  Wallace — Laird,  of  Wisconsin; 
Raidy  Johnson — Martiw,  of  Nebraska; 
Tom  Lankford — minority;  Jerry  Rey- 
nolds— Clausen,  of  California,  and  HsJ 
Eberl — Corbett,  of  Pennsylvania. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues.  I  am  becoming 
Increasingly  alarmed  and  amazed  at  the 
failure  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
do  anything  about  Stokely  Carmlchael 
Accordingly,  I  have  sent  a  telegram  today 
to  our  Attorney  General  and  a  copy  to 
the  White  House.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 
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Stokely  Cannlchael  has  just  received  a 
hero's  welcome  In  New  York  after  a  world- 
wide tour  In  which  he  hobnobbed  with  our 
Nation's  enemies  In  Havana  and  Hanoi.  Car- 
michael  spewed  hatred  and  advocated  the 
violent  overthrow  of  our  Oovernment  not 
only  In  this  country  but  In  Asia,  Africa, 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  Where  was  the 
Justice  Department  yesterday  when  he  re- 
turned? He  is  clearly  in  violation  of  laws 
already  on  our  books  applicable  to  sedition, 
advocating  overthrow  of  the  Government, 
and  activities  affecting  our  Armed  Forces. 
When  I  demanded  the  arrest  of  this  traitor 
on  July  28  you  advised  me  that  you  were 
"looking  Into"  his  activities.  What  more  evi- 
dence do  you  need  to  make  an  arrest?  Why 
do  you  refuse  to  carry  out  your  duties  as  At- 
torney General  to  uphold  and  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  State  Department  yester- 
day asked  Congress  to  impose  criminal 
penalties  on  persons  who  violate  passport 
regulations  in  traveling  to  countries  on 
the  Department's  restricted  list.  This  ac- 
tion was  obviously  taken  because  of  the 
concern  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  for 
the  most  recent  actions  of  one  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

This  is  a  welcome  action.  But  where 
was  the  State  Department  when  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  made  the  same  proposal 
months  ago?  My  biU  to  do  this  exact 
same  thing  is  HJl.  12315,  introduced 
August  14,  1967.  Has  the  State  Depart- 
ment just  now  discovered  that  there  Is 
no  authority  to  pimish  people  today  for 
traveling  to  an  area  which  is  restricted; 
that  there  is  no  authority  to  pimish  pass- 
port violators  of  the  Stokely  Carmichael 
type. 

Let  us  act  now  to  enact  this  legislation. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  could  not  be 
done  in  a  few  hovirs  time.  It  is  needed. 
There  is  full  justification  for  it.  We 
should  have  passed  it  long  ago.  I  welcome 
the  State  Department's  support  for  the 
proposal.  But  the  support  is  long  over- 
due. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
VETERA>JS'  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE  UN- 
TIL MIDNIGHT  TONIGHT  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  12555 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  report  on  HJl. 
12555.  to  amend  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  liberalize  the  provisions  relat- 
ing to  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CREATION  OP  NEW  DIVISION  FOR 
THE  WESTERN  DISTRICT  OF 
TEXAS 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  8338)  to  cre- 
ate a  new  division  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "Midland.'  "  and 
Insert:  "Midland.  Court  may  be  held.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  court,  In  Odessa,  when 
courtroom  facilities  are  made  available  at  no 
expense  to  the  Government.'  " 

Page  2,  after  line  7,  insert: 

"(4)  by  deleting  the  word  'six'  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  word  'seven'. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  if  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  correctly,  he  has 
checked  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
other  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  advise  us  as  to  whether  there  are 
any  extraneous  amendments  from  the 
other  body  that  were  added  to  this  bill, 
or  if  anything  that  was  added  involves 
cost  to  the  taxpayers,  is  nongermane,  or 
if  there  is  any  difference  whatsoever  in 
the  bill  from  the  form  in  which  it  was 
when  it  left  the  House? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  All  amendments  are 
germane.  It  will  not  cost  one  additional 
cent  to  the  U.S.  Government,  as  the 
amendment  clearly  states. 

Mr.  HALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  what  amendments  were  added? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  They  added  one  amend- 
ment which,  as  stated  by  the  Clerk,  reads 
as  follows: 

Midland.  Court  may  be  held.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court,  in  Odessa,  when  court- 
room facilities  are  made  available  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  Government. 

This  is  about  20  miles  from  the  author- 
ized place  to  hold  court. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
know  the  area  well  and  appreciate  the 
motivation. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  we  have 
the  assurance  that  it  Is  not  envisaged  at 
this  time  or  in  the  future  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  require  an  expendi- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  to 
build  a  brand  new  Federal  court  build- 
ing with  all  the  trappings  that  go  with 
it? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  There  la  no  contempla- 
tion that  the  amendment  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  thing  at  this  time. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.R. 
14397)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1037), 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  PAY  ACT  OP 
1967— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
13510)  to  Increase  the  basic  pay  for 
members  of  the  uniformed  services,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Reft.  No.  1017) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
13510)  to  increase  the  basic  pay  for  members 
of  the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7.  8,  8.  10,  11,  12,  13,  and 
14;  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follovrs: 
On  page  2  of  the  Senate  engrossed  amend- 
ments, line  12,  strike  out  "September  30"  and 
insert  the  following:  "October  1";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Sec.  10.  Chapter  7  of  title  37,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended: 

"(1)  By  inserting  the  following  new 
section : 

"  '4na.  Travel    and    transportation     allow- 
ances:   travel  performed   in   con- 
nection with  convalescent  leave 
"'(a)   Under     uniform     regulations     pre- 
scribed   by    the    Secretaries    concerned,    a 
member  of  i  uniformed  service  is  entitled  to 
travel    and    transportation    allowances    for 
travel  from  his  place  of  medical  treatment  in 
the    continental    United   States    to    a   place 
selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the  Secre- 
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tarT  concerned,  and  return,  when  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  determines  that  tt>«  mem- 
ber is  traveling  in  connecUon  with  author- 
ized leave  for  convalescence  from  Ulnees  or 
Injury  Incurred  while  the  member  was 
eUglble  for  the  receipt  of  hocttle  Are  pay 
under  section  3 10  of  this  tlOe. 

•••(b)  The  allowances  prescribed  under 
this  section  may  not  be  at  rates  more  than 
the  rates  authorised  under  section  404  (d) 
(1)  of  this  title.  Authorized  travel  under 
this  section  Is  performed  in  a  duty  sUtus.' 
"(2)  By  inserting  the  following  new  Item 
In  the  analysis: 

" '411a.  Travel    and    transportation    allow- 
ances:   travel   performed    In   con- 
nection with  convalescent  leave.' " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
L.  Mendel  Rivixs, 
Phu-ip  J.  PfaLBUt, 
F.  E.  Hi:BEaT, 
Melvin  Price, 

L.  ARENDS. 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
W.  Brat, 
XanageTa  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  C.  Stennib, 
Stwaet  Stminctom, 
Henrt  M.  Jackson, 
Margaret    Chase    Smith, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
ManageTs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt.  13510)  to  In- 
crease the  basic  pay  for  ^embers  of  the 
Uniformed  Services  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

The  House,  on  October  26,  1967,  passed 
HJR.  13510  and  referred  it  to  the  Senate  for 
action. 

The  Senate,  on  November  29,  1967,  pafsed 
HJt.  13510  with  15  amendments.  Included 
in  the  IS  numbered  amendments  made  by 
the  Senate  were  10  amendments  which  sim- 
ply effected  technical,  clerical,  clarifying,  or 
conforming  changes.  These  amendments, 
numbered  2,  4,  6,  7,  9.  10.  11,  12,  13,  and  14, 
were  accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 

The  remaining  5  Senate  amendments, 
numbered  1,  3,  5,  8,  and  15,  involved  sub- 
stantive changes  to  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  action  of  the  conferees  in  respect  to 
these  substantive  differences  in  the  House 
and  Senate  actions  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1:  The  House-passed  bill 
authorized  continuation  pay  for  physicians 
and  dentists  payable  in  equal,  yearly  install- 
ments. 

The  Senate  amendment  would  permit  con- 
tinuation payments  to  be  paid  in  "annual  or 
semi-annual"  Installments. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  receded 
from  their  position  and  accepted  the  Senate 
language. 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Under  the  House- passed 
bill  authorizing  continuation  pay  for  physi- 
cians and  dentists,  there  was  no  statutory  re- 
quirement for  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Senate  amendment  adds  a  new  subsec- 
tion which  requires  an  annual  written  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  this  sp>eclal  pay 
program  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  therefore  accepted  the  Senate 
language. 

Amendment  No.  5:  The  House-passed  bin 
Included  a  refinement  in  the  formula  for  ad- 
Justing  retired  pay  on  the  basis  of  changes  in 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  This  change  was 


recommended  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  was  adopted  by  the  House  without 
change. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  adoption  of  this 
language  In  the  bill,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense advised  the  Senate  that  additional  lan- 
guage In  the  nature  of  a  savings  clause  was 
necessary  In  this  provision  of  the  bUl  to 
avoid  a  posclble  Inequity. 

The  Deptirtment  advised  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  that:  "We  have  found 
that  a  combination  of  the  recent  upward 
movement  of  the  CPI,  the  transition  to  the 
proposed  method  of  adjustment  I  Just  de- 
scribed, and  the  timing  of  the  basic  pay  raise 
now  under  consideration  has  the  almoet  cer- 
tain possibility  of  creating  a  new  mequlty. 

**Thls  amendment  wlU  Insure  that  those 
retiring  after  the  effective  date  of  this  bill 
and  before  the  next  pay  Increase  will  re- 
ceive as  much  'j>  retired  pay  as  comparable 
members  retiring  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill." 

The  Department  of  Defense  further  ad- 
vises that  It  estimated  additional  costs  of 
this  savings  clause  in  Fiscal  Year  1968  will  be 
approximately  $98,000;  In  Fiscal  Year  1969, 
$72,000,  with  a  declining  cost  in  subsequent 
years. 

The  Senate  adopted  the  language  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  approved 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  Incor- 
porated as  amendment  number  5  to  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  House  conferees  receded  from  their 
position  and  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, with  a  technical  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  8:  The  House-passed  bUl, 
in  Section  5,  included  language  which  would 
have  authorized  persons  retired  prior  to  Oc- 
tober 1.  1949,  fo'  age  or  length  of  service  to 
carry  their  years  of  Inactive  service  as  the 
equivalent  of  full-time  active  duty  In  com- 
puting their  retired  pay  to  the  same  extent 
as  though  they  had  been  retired  on  or  after 
October  1,  1949,  and  before  June  1,  1958. 
The  Senate  deleted  Section  6  In  Its  entirety 
since  It  was  of  the  view  that  Section  S,  If 
enacted,  would  reverse  one  of  the  basic 
changes  adopted  by  the  Congress  as  part  of 
the  Career  Compensation  Act  of  1949,  with 
respect  to  the  matter  of  reoogntelng  Inac- 
Uve  reserve  time  for  retirement  purposes. 
The  Department  of  Defense  had  also  ad- 
vised the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  it  was  opposed  to  enactment  of  Section 
5  of  the  House-pasred  bUl. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  adamant  In 
their  position  and  the  House  conferees  there- 
fore reluctantly  receded  from  their  position 
and  accepted  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Section  10  of  the 
House-passed  bUl  Incorporated  a  House  Floor 
amendment  which  provided  that  service  per- 
sonnel returning  to  the  United  States  upon 
completion  of  a  tour  of  duty  in  an  area  in 
which  they  had  been  entitled  to  the  receipt  of 
hostile  fire  pay,  wo\ild  then  be  entitled  to 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  their  home  and  thence  to  their  new 
duty  station. 

This  provision  of  the  House-passed  bUl 
would,  If  enacted,  result  in  Increased  annual 
transportation  costs  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  approximately  $41.000XX>0. 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposed  Sec- 
tion 10  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

The  Senate  concxirred  In  the  Department 
of  Defense  view  on  Section  10  of  the  House- 
passed  bin  and,  therefore,  by  Amendment 
No.  IS,  struck  Section  10  in  Its  entirety. 

The  Senate  conferees,  in  support  of  their 
position,  pcdnted  out  that  the  provisions  of 
Section  10  as  written  would  inevitably  have 
an  adverse  effect  on  the  present  successful 
program,  recenUy  approved  by  Congress, 
under  which  men  who  extend  their  Vietnam 
tottr  for  six  months  are  provided  with  a  30- 
day  round  trip  to  the  United  States  at  gov- 
ernment expense.  In  view  of  the  adamant 


position  of  the  Senate  confo-ees  on  this  pro- 
vision, the  House  conferees  agreed  to  recede 
from  their  position  with  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  substitute  amendment,  accepted  by 
the  Senate  conferees  In  lieu  of  Amendment 
No.  16,  will  provide  an  entitlement  for  travel 
and  transp:>rtaUon  aUowances  for  those 
service  members  authorised  convalescent 
leave  provided  that  such  convalescent  leave 
resulted  from  illness  or  Injury  Incurred  while 
the  member  was  performing  duty  which  made 
him  eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay. 

The  new  language  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees therefore  provides  that  under  uniform 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  Is 
entitled  to  travel  and  transportation  allow- 
ances for  travel  from  his  place  of  medical 
treatment  m  continental  United  States,  to 
a  place  selected  by  him  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  concerned,  and  return,  when  the  • 
Secretary  concerned  determines  that  the 
member  Is  traveling  in  connection  with  au- 
thorized leave  for  convalescence  from  Illness 
or  Injury  Incurred  while  the  member  was 
eligible  for  the  receipt  of  hostile  fire  pay. 

On  the  basis  of  Information  available  to 
the  conferees.  It  Is  estimated  that  Implemen- 
tation of  this  new  provision  of  law  will  result 
In  annual  costs  of  approximately  $2.7  million. 

The  Senate  conferees  therefore  receded 
from  their  Amendment  No.  15  and  accepted 
the  substitute  amendment  recommended  by 
the  House  conferees. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 
Philip  J.  Philbin, 

F.  S.  HtBEST, 

Melvtn  Price, 

L.  ARENDS, 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
W.  Bkat. 
Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  assume  that  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  take  some  time  to 
explain  this? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  witl^draw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  December  8, 
1967,  the  House  conferees  on  H.R.  13510, 
the  uniformed  services  pay  bill  for  1967, 
met  with  their  Senate  contemporartes 
and  reached  agreement  on  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  House  and 
Senate  on  this  very  important  and  timely 
legislative  proposal. 

The  results  of  the  conference  and  the 
resolution  of  these  differences  have  been 
outlined  in  detail  in  the  statement  of 
managers  printed  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  of  December  8,  1967,  as  House 
Report  No.  1017. 

The  uniformed  services  pay  bill  as 
drafted  by  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  approved  by  you  on  Octo- 
ber 26,  1967,  was  given  a  complete  en- 
dorsem«it  by  the  other  body  with  the  ex- 
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ceptlon  of  two  substantive  provisions  in 
the  biU. 

I  will  refer  to  these  two  differences  and 
explain  the  action  taken  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  first  major  difference  in  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  13510  re- 
lated to  language  which  would  have  au- 
thorized persons  retired  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1949,  for  reasons  other  than  phy- 
sical disability,  the  right  to  recompute 
their  pay  entitlements  on  the  basis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Career  Compensation 
Act  of   1949. 

The  effect  of  the  House  action  would 
have  been  to  substantially  increase  the 
retired  pay  of  this  relatively  small  group 
of  retired  military  personnel.  However, 
the  Senate  conferees  refused  to  accept 
this  change  since  they  were  of  the  unan- 
imous view  that  any  action  by  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  this  group  of  retired 
personnel  with  a  revision  in  their  re- 
tired pay  entitlement  would  automat- 
ically trigger  demands  from  other  re- 
tired military  persormel  for  similar 
action. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees views  on  this  matter,  the  House 
conferees  reluctantly  receded  and  ac- 
cepted the  deletion  of  section  5  from  the 
House-passed  bill. 

The  second  and  final  major  substan- 
tive change  effected  by  the  Senate, 
related  to  the  language  which  appeared 
in  section  10  of  the  House-passed  bill. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
this  language  was  added  by  the  House  as 
a  floor  amendment.  That  language  pro- 
vided that  service  personnel  returning 
to  the  United  States  upon  completion  of 
a  tour  of  duty  in  an  area  in  which  they 
had  been  entitled  to  receive  hostile  fire 
pay,  would  then  be  entitled  to  trans- 
portation at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  to  their  home  and  thence  to  their 
new  duty  station. 

This  provision,  if  enacted,  would  have 
resulted  in  an  annual  increase  in  trsuis- 
portation  costs  of  approximately  $41 
million. 

This  provision  was  strongly  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  and  the  Senate,  there- 
fore, deleted  it  from  the  bill  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  your  House  con- 
ferees to  restore  this  amendment  In  its 
entirety,  we  were  unsuccessful.  There- 
fore, a  compromise  was  finally  achieved 
when  your  House  conferees  recom- 
mended a  substitute  amendment. 

The  substitute  amendment,  accepted 
by  the  Senate  conferees,  will  provide  an 
entitlement  for  travel  and  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  those  service  mem- 
bers authorized  convalescent  leave  pro- 
vided that  siKh  convalescent  leave  re- 
sulted from  illness  or  injury  incurred 
while  the  member  was  performing  duty 
which  made  him  eligible  for  the  receipt 
of  hostile  fire  pay. 

Stated  very  simply,  those  military  per- 
sonnel who,  while  serving  in  a  so-called 
combat  area,  receive  either  injury  or  suf- 
fer illness  which  necessitates  their  re- 
tiuTi  to  the  United  States  and  subse- 
quent medical  treatment,  will  during 
such  period  of  medical  treatment,  and 
when  they  are  physically  able  to  enjoy 
convalescent  leave,  be  given  transporta- 


tion from  the  medical  facility  to  their 
homes  and  back  to  the  medical  facility. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this 
body  agrees  that  we  can  do  no  less  for 
these  dedicated  service  persormel. 

The  cost  of  this  substitute  amendment 
is  nominal  and  should  not  exceed  more 
than  $2.7  million  annually.  It  will,  of 
course,  happily,  no  longer  apply  when  we 
no  longer  have  our  military  personnel 
serving  in  a  combat  area. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  this  compromise  amend- 
ment and,  therefore,  the  House-Senate 
differences  were  cmiicably  resolved. 

All  of  the  conferees  were  most  anxious 
to  resolve  the  relatively  minor  differences 
that  existed  in  this  bill  since  we  were 
mindful  of  the  significance  that  this  bill 
will  have  on  the  morale  of  our  military 
personnel. 

The  conferees,  and  particularly  your 
House  conferees,  were  anxious  that  this 
bill  and  its  benefits  be  signed  by  the 
President  and  enacted  into  law  in  time 
to  provide  our  military  families  with  a 
genuine  Christmas  bonus  from  a  grate- 
ful nation. 

The  increased  pay  provided  by  this  bill 
is  retroactive  to  October  1.  Therefore, 
every  member  of  the  imiformed  services 
will,  in  addition  to  receiving  future  in- 
creases in  his  basic  pay  rates,  will  also 
receive  a  Christmas  bonus  reflecting 
these  increases  for  the  3-month  period  of 
October,  November,  and  December  of 
this  year. 

You  and  I  know  that  our  service  fami- 
lies are  certainly  not  overpaid.  This 
bonus,  particularly  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  will,  therefore,  be  welcome  indeed. 

I  want  every  military  member  to  know 
that  his  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  his  Congress,  is  determined  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  level  of  compensation 
which  will  enable  him  and  his  family  to 
enjoy  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that 
of  his  civilian  contemporaries. 

As  you  know,  incorporated  in  this  bill, 
H.R.  13510,  is  a  provision  which  insures 
that  our  service  personnel  will  receive 
future  pay  increases  comparable  to  that 
provided  their  Federal  civilian  con- 
temporaries. 

The  Pentagon  was  opposed  to  language 
inserted  by  yoiu-  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  in  this  bill  which  guarantees 
service  personnel  automatic  pay  in- 
creases when  their  classified  civil  service 
contemporaries  receive  salary  adjust- 
ments. The  Pentagon,  in  opposing  this 
provision,  says  that  it  will  recommend 
necessary  increases  for  military  person- 
nel in  the  very  near  future.  Perhaps  the 
Pentagon  will,  on  this  occasion,  perform. 
However,  if  it  fails  to  "deliver"  on  its 
promises,  the  Congress  win  not.  This  is 
guaranteed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Since  Federal  classified  employees  are 
now  scheduled  to  receive  an  additional 
pay  increase  on  July  1,  1968,  and  July  1, 
1969,  approximating  an  estimated  4.4 
percent  in  1968  and  approximately  7.4 
percent  in  1969,  comparable  increases 
will  automatically  go  to  our  service  per- 
sonnel. These  increases  In  service  pay 
over  the  next  2  yesirs  should,  therefore, 
amount  to  approximately  16.3  percent, 
representing  a  total  pay  increase  for  our 
service  families  of  more  than  $2.7  billion. 

We  can  do  no  less  for  our  dedicated 


military  personnel  than  we  are  doing  for 
our  civil  service  employees.  This  biU 
makes  crystal  clear  this  policy  of  the 
Congress.  Let  every  service  family  be  as- 
sured from  this  day  on  that  a  grateful 
Congress  is  aware  of  their  indispensable 
contribution  toward  insuring  our  future 
survival. 

I  therefore  urge  unanimous  approval 
of  this  conference  report. 

I  might  add  at  this  point,  that  the  floor 
amendment  which  raised  the  issue  of 
transportation  for  servicemen  returning 
from  Vietnam  was  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Smith].  We 
are  therefore  Indebted  to  Mr.  Smith  for 
providing  the  conferees  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  out  in  conference,  the  rea- 
sonable compromise  solution  which  I 
have  just  explained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sorry  that  the  Senate  reduced  the 
scope  of  the  amendment  which  I  had 
offered  in  the  House  which  provided  a 
trip  home  for  the  servicemen  and  which 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman, 
Mr.  RrvERS,  became  a  part  of  the  House 
bill.  Especially  during  the  first  years,  2 
years,  our  servicemen  are  greatly  under- 
paid. They  receive  no  adjustment  and 
moving  allowance  and  do  not  even  re- 
ceive travel  expenses  to  go  home  at  least 
once  per  year.  Most  business.  Job  Corps 
enrollees.  Peace  Corps  members,  and 
mar^r  others  who  are  sent  away  from 
their  home  to  work  or  train  are  provided 
travel  home  at  least  once  per  year  but 
not  our  servicemen. 

With  one  out  of  400  Americans  in 
Vietnam,  surely  the  other  399  should  at 
least  pay  for  a  trip  home  from  the  point 
of  debarkation  for  the  returning  veteran 
from  combat  areas.  That  was  all  the 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  House  pro- 
vided but  the  Senate  cut  that  to  exclude 
all  except  those  convalescing  disabilities 
incurred  in  service. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  hold  hear- 
ings and  pass  the  bill  or  a  bill  similar  to 
the  one  I  Introduced  several  months  ago 
which  will  at  least  provide  one  trip  per 
year  during  the  first  2  years  of  service. 
That  is  the  least  we  should  do  for  these 
men,  most  of  whom  are  suffering  both 
financially  and  otherwise  compared  to 
the  99  percent  who  are  not  in  service. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rivers],  the  amend- 
ment was  Included  in  the  House  bill  and 
without  that  I  assume  there  would  not 
have  been  any  travel  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  hope  this  is  a  prelude  to  full  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  and  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  support  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  whose  powerful  influ- 
ence will  most  likely  result  in  passage  of 
a  biU. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's views  on  this  matter  and  certainly 
will  keep  them  in  mind. 

The  Department  of  Defense  did  not 
favor  the  blU  we  wrote.  The  Department 
would  have  preferred  limiting  the  bill 
to  the  first  stage  increase  of  4.5  percent 
and  advised  that  future  increases  were 
the  subject  of  continued  "study." 

Our  committee  has  come  to  realize  that 
when  the  Department  of  Defense  says 
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that  something  is  "under  study"  it  means 
no  decision,  so  we  did  not  accept  this 
"under  study"  gimmick  and  we  wrote  our 
own  bill  along  lines  which  will  insure 
that  our  service  personnel  will  receive 
pay  increases  that  parallel  those  pro- 
vided classified  and  civU  service  em- 
ployees. 

There  is  now  before  the  Department  of 
Defense  a  compensative  study  and  report 
from  a  committe  headed  by  Admiral 
Hubbell,  which  takes  in  the  whole  spec- 
trum of  pay  and  allowances,  BAQ,  sub- 
sistence and  other  items  of  service  com- 
pensation. This  report  is  supposed  to 
come  over  to  Congress  some  time  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  hoped  that  will  be  next 
year.  At  that  time  we  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  along  with  pos- 
sible additional  changes  to  transporta- 
tion allowances  for  service  personnel. 

We  do  owe  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
a  debt  of  appreciation  tind  grratitude  for 
his  insistence,  for  his  help  and  for  his 
suggestion  in  this  area. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Again  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  must  in  passing  mention  again 
that  only  one  out  of  400  Americans  is 
in  Vietnam.  It  seems  to  me  the  least  we 
can  do  for  the  boys  in  Vietnam  is  to  pay 
for  their  cost  of  travel. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman.    . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  conference  report  carries  a 
two-stage  increase,  in  addition  to  the 
first  increase,  which  is  retroactive  to 
October  1? 

Mr.  RTVEaiS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  there  is  an  increase 
In  1968? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  One  in  1968  and  the 
other  in  1969. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  one  In  1969? 

Mr.  RIVEks.  That  is  correct. 

Would  the  gentleman  want  me  to  am- 
plify on  that?  That  is  roughly  a  total 
cumulative  16.3-percent  basic  pay  in- 
crease in  all  these  incremental  stages  for 
the  military  personnel. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  there  is  no  Presiden- 
tial Commission  to  fix  pay  for  the  mili- 
tary thereafter? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No,  there  is  no  Presiden- 
tial Commission  in  this.  This  will  be  the 
law.  These  will  automatically  occur. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  pleased  to  know 
there  is  no  Presidential  Commission  to 
fix  the  pay  of  the  military.  As  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  is  aware,  I  was 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  Presidential 
Commission  to  recommend  salaries  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  others. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  should  like  to  say  some- 
thing else.  Will  the  gentleman  listen? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  last  time  this  bill 
was  presented  the  present  speaker  mis- 
understood the  gentleman.  I  may  have 
said  something  that  was  not  timely.  I 
do  not  want  to  say  it  today,  l)ecause  the 
gentleman  has  been  a  great  help  to  our 
committeee.  I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
help  today  and  in  the  many  days  past. 
His  discussions  have  always  been  helpful 
to  us,  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  them. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's statement  very  much,  and  assure 
him  of  the  high  regard  I  have  for  him. 
Perhaps  I  should  say  to  him,  however, 
that  as  with  the  original  pay  increase 
authorization  bill,  I  will  be  compelled  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report  be- 
cause I  could  not  support  the  two-stage 
forward  pricing,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way, 
in  the  pay  bill  for  the  civiliEm  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  I  can- 
not support  the  forward  pricing  or  pay 
increases  projected  Into  the  uncertain 
future  of  the  next  2  years.  To  be  con- 
sistent I  must  vote  against  this  bill.  As 
with  civilian  employees  I  would  have 
voted  for  one  pay  increase  for  the  mili- 
tary, retroactive  to  last  October  1. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  is  no  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  who  is 
more  dedicated  to  his  opinion  than  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  I 
never  questioned  any  vote  that  the  gen- 
tleman cast.  I  know  he  comes  to  these 
decisions  after  deep  study.  He  has  my 
affection,  respect,  and  deep  gratitude. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends]  . 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  his  diligence  and  con- 
tinuing work  in  this  business  of  providing 
additional  pay  to  the  men  in  the  service. 
It  has  been  something  that  he  has 
worked  on  so  hard  and  for  such  a  long, 
long  time.  Those  of  us  on  the  committee 
have  been  pleased  to  help  and  cooperate 
with  him  in  what  we  think  is  well  de- 
served attention  to  those  in  the  military 
who  mean  so  much  to  each  and  eveiy 
one  of  us. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  action  and  agree  with 
him  heartily  that  we  should  adopt  this 
conference  report  today. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
IlUnois  (Mr.  Arends],  for  that  statement. 
His  knowledge,  attention,  sympathy,  and 
undertanding  of  the  problems  of  the 
military  over  long  years  of  service  make 
my  job  an  easy  one.  His  cooperation  is  a 
part  of  this,  and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pirnie],  one  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  our  committee. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  that 
it  is  a  very  Interesting  reaction  to  the 
person  who  moves  among  servicemen  and 
finds  them  so  appreciative  of  the  leader- 
ship that  you  have  given  our  committee 
in  looking  out  for  their  interests  and 
considering  their  problems,  and  par- 
ticularly in  evaluating  the  responsibili- 
ties of  their  career  decisions  which  they 
have  to  make.  We  know  that  they  in  the 
service  have  fsunilies  to  consider  and 
problems  of  living,  housing,  and  educa- 
tion. They  feel  that  under  your  leader- 
ship our  committee  has  been  responsive 
to  their  needs.  I  believe  in  the  long  run 
we  are  best  serving  the  interests  of  our 
NaUon  by  so  doing.  I  wish  to  express 


my  pleasure  at  being  associated  with 
your  efforts  in  this  regard  and  in  fol- 
lowing your  leadership. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman.  May 
I  say  that  there  is  no  more  dedicated 
Member  than  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Pirnie]  .  He  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  great  authorities  on  military  jus- 
tice. Indeed,  through  his  efforts  down  at 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  there  was  established 
a  school  of  military  justice.  His  knowl- 
edge and  assistance  along  with  that  of 
other  Members  have  been  most  helpfuL 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  this  for 
every  member  of  our  great  committee, 
the  largest  legislative  committee  in  the 
House — we  have  a  dedicated  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  needs  of  the  men  in 
uniform  are  their  first  responsibility  and 
get  tJieir  first  attention.  It  is  easy  to  pre- 
side when  we  have  men  of  this  makeup, 
this  dedication,  and  this  motivation, 
worlting  for  the  good  of  the  country  and 
for  the  good  of  the  men  who  are  keeping 
us  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  say  this: 
On  yesterday  I  was  not  here  late  in  the 
afternoon  because  I  went  up  to  New  York 
to  attend  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Free- 
dom Foundation  and  the  Medal  of  Honor 
Association  for  the  Medal  of  Honor  win- 
ners of  this  country.  There  were  over  30 
of  these  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
winners  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
last  night.  There  was  an  overflow  crowd 
of  Americans  from  all  wsdks  of  life  who 
attended  this  dinner.  One  of  them  was 
from  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs  General 
Lemnitzer  flew  in  from  Brussels,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  The  Army's  last  five-star  gen- 
eral was  there.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley. 
Others  were  these  of  equal  inywrtance. 
However,  the  30  Medal  of  Honor  winners 
were  there  ranging  from  a  four-star  gen- 
eral in  the  Marine  Corps  to  a  three-star 
admiral  in  the  Navy,  also* living  and  on 
active  duty,  as  well  as  other  oflBcers,  and 
one  of  the  most  recent  holders  of  the 
medal,  a  boy  17  years  old,  a  sergeant  and 
a  Medal  of  Honor  winner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never  have  I  been  more 
Inspired  in  my  life  than  when  I  looked 
into  the  eyes  of  these  men  who  had 
helped  to  save  my  country.  Here  I  am, 
Mr.  Speaker,  representing  this  great 
body  of  Congress  presenting  to  you  and 
to  my  colleagues  only  a  small  token  of 
our  appreciation  for  what  they  have 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  never,  never,  have  I  seen 
such  patriotism,  such  dedication,  or  such 
enthusiasm. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saddened 
too  as  I  looked  down  the  street  and  saw 
one  Stokely  Carmichael  land,  landing  in 
this  great  country  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  thereby  reflecting  upon  the 
service  of  these  men  as  a  result  of  the 
statements  which  he  has  made  abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  men  ask — all 
these  men  ask — is  the  opportunity  to 
serve,  the  opportunity  to  fight  for 
America. 

I  saw  that  lovely  young  lady  who  sings 
with  Bob  Hope,  the  young  lady  who  has 
been  there  five  times  in  Vietnam,  pour 
out  her  heart  with  patriotic  songs  for 
the  GI. 
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She  came  back  and  wrote  a  heart- 
rending letter  on  behalf  of  a  young 
soldier,  which  began  "Although  I  know 
I  shall  die  before  you  get  this  letter  and 
the  contents  thereof". 

The  attitude  and  dedication  of  our 
service  personnel  represents  something 
that  just  makes  my  heart  melt  with 
tears,  it  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us — and  should  make  us  say,  "What 
can  we  do  for  our  country?" 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  all 
of  these  things,  there  are  today  in 
Vietnam  over  500,000  of  our  boys. 
There  is  also  in  Europe  a  large  number 
of  service  persoxmel — made  up  of  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Army  personnel.  I  have 
recently  visited  these  troops.  I  want  to 
tell  you  this  occurrence:  On  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  I  went  to  Berlin  and  had  dinner 
with  two  companies  of  the  6th  Infantry 
Regiment.  I  had  to  eat  one-half  meal 
with  each  group,  although  I  had  never 
had  two  Thanksgiving  dinners;  how- 
ever, I  enjoyed  It.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  an  inspiration  as  I  went  from  one 
company  to  the  other  and  had  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner,  to  see  the  feelings  in  the 
eyes  of  the  boys,  the  boys  of  this  coun- 
try. I  observed  a  patrol  of  these  boys 
along  the  Berlin  wall — of  course,  it  Is  no 
longer  a  wall;  it  is  an  electrical  fence 
with  a  "no  man's  land"  beyond  it,  where 
no  living  man  can  walk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  came  back  with  an 
inspiration  which  I  cannot  express  to 
you,  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

I  was  not  satisfied  then.  I  went  up 
to  the  area  of  Holy  Loch,  Scotland,  to 
see  our  Polaris  submarines  which  we 
have  stationed  there.  I  ate  with  those 
boys.  This,  too,  was  an  inspiration. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fact,  in 
Southeast  Asia  I  have  a  subcommittee 
of  the  full  Committee  on  House  Armed 
Services,  an  interim  committee,  which 
will  file  a  report  and  which  report  I 
shall  present  to  the  House  at  a  later 
date.  They  have  not  retiimed  as  yet. 
However,  this  special  committee  is 
headed  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  HahdyI. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  cannot  do  enough  for  these  boys. 
They  are  not  asking,  as  the  late  great 
distinguished  General  MacArthur  said— 
they  are  not  questioning  from  dripping 
dawn  to  drizzling  dusk  the  stench  of 
the  Jungle,  the  filth  and  the  horrors  of 
the  foxholes;  they  are  fighting  the  ver- 
min of  the  jungles,  fighting  the  serpents 
of  the  Jungles,  fighting  the  animals  of 
the  trees,  the  insects,  the  pestilence,  the 
plague,  the  malaria,  as  well  as  other 
diseases  along  with  fighting  the  enemy; 
they  are  doing  this  only  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  America,  and  to  see  the 
experience  through  which  these  men 
have  gone  and  are  now  going,  nothing 
makes  my  heart  bum  or  bleed  more  for 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  least  I  can  do. 

I  am  constantly  reminded — and  I  hope 
the  Members  of  the  House  do  not  mind 
my  repetition  of  that  prayer  that  was 
sent  to  me  Just  the  other  day  from  an 
unknown  author — and  I  do  not  know 
who  sent  it— but  it  went  like  this : 


Oh,  God,  as  I  go  my  uncaring  way,  help  me 
to  remember  that  somewhere  up  there 
a  young  man  died  for  me  today. 

So  long  as  there  be  war,  if  there  must  be 
war,  I  must  ask  and  I  must  answer, 

Am  I  worth  dying  for? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  not  be  worth  dy- 
ing for,  but  they  are  not  questioning; 
they  ask  only  to  serve  you  and  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  of  your  con- 
ferees from  your  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  doing  your  work  and  carrying 
out  your  orders,  is  the  least  we  can  do, 
with  great  humility  and  with  great  pride.' 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  this 
conference  report  to  you  and  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House  and  ask  for  its 
early,  immediate  and  unanimous  ap- 
proval. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hou- 
FiELD) .  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  consumed  18  minutes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NAVAL  VESSEL  LOANS 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJR. 
6167)  to  authorize  the  extension  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessel  loans  now  in  existence 
and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows : 


Conference  Repobt  (H.  Rept.  No.  1016) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (KS,. 
6167)  to  authorize  the  extension  of  certain 
naval  vessel  loans  now  In  existence  and  a  new 
loan,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagjee- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  biU  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following : 

"That,    notwithstanding    section    7307    of 
title   10,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
law,  the  President  may  extend  on  such  terms 
and  under  such  conditions  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate the  loan  of  ships,  previously  au- 
thorized    as     indicated,     aa     follows:      (1) 
Argentina,  three  destroyers  (Act  of  July  18 
1958  (72  Stat.  376) ) ;  (3)  Brazil,  two  destroy- 
ers and  two  submarines    (Act  of  July  18 
1958  (72  Stat.  376));   (3)  Chile,  two  subma^ 
nnes   and  two  destroyers    (Act  of  July   18 
1958    (72    Stat.    376));     (4)    Colombia,    one 
destroyer    (Act   of   July    18,    1958    (72   Stat. 
376));    (6)    Federal    Republic   of   Germany, 
one  destroyer  (Act  of  August  6,  1963  (67  Stat. 
363),  as  amended  by  Act  of  Augiist  3.  1958 


(70  SUt.  967));  (6)  Greece,  one  submarine 
(Act  of  August  6.  1953  (67  Stat.  363)  as 
amended  by  Act  of  August  3.  1956  (70  s'ut 
967)),  two  destroyers  (Act  of  October  4 
1961  (75  Stat.  816) );  (7)  Korea,  two  destroy-' 
er  escorts  (Act  of  August  5,  1953  (67  Stat 
363),  as  amended),  one  destroyer  and  one 
destroyer  escort  (Act  of  October  4,  1961  (75 
Stat.  815));  (8)  Portugal,  two  destroyer  es- 
corts (Act  of  August  5,  1953  (67  Stat.  363) 
as  amended  by  Act  of  August  3,  1966  (70 
Stat.  967));  (9)  Spain,  two  destroyers  (Act 
of  August  5.  1953  (67  Stat.  363),  as  amended 
by  Act  of  August  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  967)); 
(10)  Peru,  one  destroyer  (Act  of  Julv  18 
1958  (72  Stat.  376)). 

"Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  section  7307  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  President  may  lend  two 
destroyers  to  the  Government  of  Korea  and 
one  destroyer  to  the  Republic  of  China,  in 
addition  to  any  ships  previously  authorized 
to  be  loaned  to  these  nations,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  and  on  such  terms  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  President  may 
deem  appropriate.  All  expenses  Involved  In 
the  activation,  rehabilitation,  and  outfitting 
(Including  repairs,  alterations,  and  logistic 
support)  of  ships  transferred  under  this 
section  shaU  be  charged  to  funds  pro- 
grammed for  the  recipient  government  as 
grant  military  assistance,  or  as  reimbursable, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  AssUt- 
ance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  or  successor 
legislation.  The  authority  of  the  President  to 
lend  naval  vessels  under  this  section  shall 
terminate  on  December  31,  1969. 

"Sbc.  3.  All  new  loans  and  loan  extensions 
executed  under  this  Act  shall  be  for  periods 
not  exceeding  five  years,  but  the  President 
may  in  his  discretion  extend  such  loans  for 
an  additional  period  of  not  more  than  five 
years.  Any  agreement  for  a  new  loan  or  for 
the  extension  of  a  loan  executed  under  this 
Act  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  the 
President  If  he  finds  that  the  armed  forces 
of  the  borrowing  country  have  engaged,  at 
any  time  after  the  date  of  such  agreement. 
In  acts  of  warfare  against  any  country  which 
Is  a  party  to  a  mutual  defense  treaty  ratified 
by  the  United  States.  Any  agreement  for  a 
new  loan  or  for  the  extension  of  a  loan  ex- 
ecuted pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  subject 
to  the  condition  that  the  agreement  shall  be 
Immediately  terminated  upon  a  finding  made 
by    the    President    that    the    country    with 
which  such  agreement  was  made  has  seized 
any  United  States  fishing  vessel  on  account 
of    its    fishing    activities    m    International 
waters,  except  that  such  condition  shall  not 
be  applicable  In  any  case  governed  by  inter- 
national   agreement    to    which    the    United 
States  U  a  party.  All  loans  and  loan  exten- 
sions shall  be  made  on  the  condition  that 
they  may  be  terminated  at  an  earUer  date  if 
necessitated  by  the  defense  requirements  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  4.  No  loan  may  be  made  or  extended 
under  this  Act  unless  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  loan  or 
extension  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shaU  keep 
the  Congress  currenUy  advised  of  aU  loaiu 
made  or  extended  under  this  Act. 

"Sec.  5.  The  President  may  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act" 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows :  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
bill.  Insert  the  following:  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorise tlte  extension  of  certain  naval  vessd 
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loans  now  In  existence  and  new  loans,  and 
for  other  purposes." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

L.  Mendel  Rivxks, 

F.  E^w.  HiBEBT, 

Melvin  Price, 

O.  C.  Fisher, 

Leslie  Arends, 

ALVIlf  E.  O'KONSKI, 

Bob  Wilson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  C.  Stennis, 
Stuart  Stuington, 
Henrt  Jackson, 
Margaret    Chase    Smith, 
Strom  Thurmond, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  6167)  to  authorize 
the  extension  of  certain  naval  vessel  loans 
now  In  existence  and  a  new  loan,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report: 

BACKGROUND 

House  action 
The  House  passed  legislation  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  authorizing  the  ex- 
tension of  existing  loans  of  naval  vessels 
to  friendly  foreign  nations.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  the  Committee 
added  three  new  loans:  one  destroyer  for  the 
Republic  of  China  and  two  destroyers  for 
the  Government  of  Korea.  The  House  ac- 
cepted the  three  new  loans. 

Senate  action 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  In 
Its  consideration  of  this  legislation,  elimi- 
nated the  three  new  loans  referred  to  above. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That  Commit- 
tee further  amended  the  bill  as  Indicated 
below. 

The  bill  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  was 
sUll  further  amended  In  one  respect,  also 
as  indicated  below. 

amendments 

As  Indicated  above  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  amended  the  legislation  by 
eliminating  the  new  loans  to  the  Government 
of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
Senate  passed  the  bill  In  this  fashion.  After 
extended  discussion  the  conferees  agreed 
that  these  new  loans  should  be  Included  In 
the  legislation. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

This  ship  loan  legislation,  as  presented  to 
the  Congress,  would  have  permitted  an 
original  loan  period  of  five  years  with  discre- 
tion In  the  President  to  extend  the  loans  for 
an  additional  period  of  five  years.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  modified  this  por- 
tion of  the  bin  to  restrict  the  loans  to  a 
single  five  year  period. 

After  discussion  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  two  five  year  periods  should  be  Included 
In  the  bill. 

The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Senate  Floor  amendment  to  the  legis- 
lation reads  as  follows: 

"Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  under  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  the 
President  If  he  finds  that  the  armed  forces  of 
the  borrowing  country  have  engEiged  at  any 
time  after  the  date  of  such  agreement.  In  acts 
of  warfare  against  any  country  which  Is  a 
party  to  a  mutual  defense  treaty  ratified  by 
the  United  States." 

The  conferees  agreed  that  this  language 
should  be  Included  In  the  legislation.  This 


language  was  slightly  modified  In  view  of  the 
reinsertion  of  the  three  new  loans. 

The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
further  amended  the  bill  by  the  Insertion  of 
the  following  language: 

''Any  agreement  for  the  extension  of  a  loan 
executed  pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  agreement  wiU  be  Immediately  termi- 
nated upon  a  finding  made  by  the  President 
that  the  country  with  which  such  agreement 
was  made  has  seized. any  United  States  fish- 
ing vessel  on  account  of  Its  fishing  activities 
In  international  waters,  except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  be  applicable  In  any  case 
governed  by  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  States  Is  a  party." 

This  matter  has  been  the  subject  of  ex- 
tended discussion  in  the  Congress  for  some 
years  and  It  was  agreed  by  the  conferees  that 
this  language  should  be  Included  In  the  leg- 
islation. This  language  was  slightly  modified 
in  view  of  the  reinsertion  of  the  three  new 
loans. 

The  House  recedes. 

Apprc.prlate  provision  was  made  In  the 
language  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  to  in- 
sure that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  keeps  the 
Congress  currently  advised  of  any  transfer  or 
other  disposition  pursuant  to  this  legislation. 

The  title  was  changed  In  view  of  the  In- 
clusion of  new  loans. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

F.  EDW.  HfaEBT, 

Melvim  Price. 
O.  C.  Fisher, 
Leslie  Arends, 
Alvin  E.  O'Konski, 
Bob  Wilson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RIVERS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
•objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  session  the 
House  passed  legislation  authorizing  the 
extension  of  existing  loans  of  naval  ves- 
sels to  friendly  foreign  nations.  You  will 
recall  that  the  House  has  passed  many 
such  bills  over  the  years. 

During  its  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, the  House  committee  amended 
the  legislation  to  authorize  three  new 
loans:  one  destroyer  to  the  Republic  of 
China  and  two  destroyers  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Korea. 

The  House  supported  the  committee 
action  and  passed  the  legislation  with 
these  three  new  loans. 

Nothing  need  be  said  to  support  these 
additions  by  the  committee  and  later  by 
the  House;  we  all  know  of  the  firm 
friendship  of  the  Republic  of  China  and 
the  large  and  capable  military  force  that 
is  stationed  on  the  island  of  Formosa. 
This  force  has  provided,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide,  a  stability  in  that  part 
of  the  world  that  could  be  achieved  in 
no  other  way. 

With  respect  to  Korea,  we  find  the  pic- 
ture very  much  the  same.  There  are  some 
50,000  Koreans  fighting  alongside  our 
own  forces  In  Vietnam  today.  Korea,  too, 
is  our  firm  and  stalwart  friend.  Both 
countries  have  a  real  need  for  these 
ships  and  will  use  them  effectively. 


The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  its  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion amended  it  to  eliminate  the  three 
new  loans. 

In  somewhat  imusual  fashion,  the 
Senate  committee,  after  its  considera- 
tion of  the  legislation,  referred  It  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
That  committee  further  amended  the 
bill,  and  when  the  bill  was  considered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  still  another 
amendment  was  adopted. 
conference 

On  last  Friday,  your  conferees  and 
the  Senate  conferees  met  and  agreed  as 
f  ollows : 

First,  the  Senate  agreed  that  the 
three  new  loans  to  the  Republic  of 
China  and  Korea  should  be  included  in 
the  bUl. 

Second,  where  the  House  had  per- 
mitted not  only  an  original  5-year  loan 
period  but  also  gave  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  make  a  further  extension  of 
an  additional  5  years,  the  Senate  cut 
this  period  to  only  the  original  5  years. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  House 
version  should  be  accepted  and  it  now 
win  be  two  5-year  periods. 

Thh-d.  the  Senate  Inserted  language 
in  the  bill  which  provided  that  a  loan 
may  be  terminated  by  the  President  If 
he  finds  that  the  armed  forces  of  the 
borrowing  country  have  engaged,  at  any 
time  after  the  loan  is  made,  in  acts  of 
warfare  against  any  coimtry  which  is  a 
party  to  a  mutual  defense  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States.  This  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  conferees.  I  think 
this  is  a  sound  provision. 

Last,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  any  loan  agreement  will  be 
immediately  terminated  upon  a  finding 
by  the  President  that  the  coimtry  with 
which  such  an  agreement  was  made  has 
seized  a  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  account  of 
its  fishing  activities  In  International 
waters.  As  you  will  recall,  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  on  many  occasions  in  the  past. 
The  House  conferees  accepted  this  lan- 
guage and  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  further  word 
about  this.  Not  only  is  this  amendment 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  bill  as  a  pro- 
tective device  to  our  fishing  fleet,  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  importance  to  all 
Americans  of  their  sovereignty  as  a  na- 
tion and  their  dignity  as  a  people.  These 
fishing  boats  have  been  Imrassed  in  a 
most  unreasonable  and,  in  my  opinion, 
illegal  fashion.  So  long  as  I  am  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  will  oppose  this  harass- 
ment; I  will  oppose  the  arbitrary  exten- 
sion of  national  waters  to  the  unreason- 
able and  unrealistic  extent  that  this  has 
been  done  by  some  South  American 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  results  of 
the  conference  and  I  say  with  a  real 
sense  of  gratification  that  the  House 
came  out  of  the  conference  in  very  fine 
fashion  indeed. 

Mr.  PtNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  bringing  this  report  to  the 
House. 
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I  have  a  question  which  relates  to  news 
in  the  New  York  Times  today.  The  story 
that  I  read  reported  that  NATO  is  con- 
sidering the  establishment  of  a  destroyer 
lorce  wliich  would  operate  in  peacetime 
and  be  under  a  rotating  command  sys- 
tem. I  think  this  is  a  very  promising  pro- 
posal. I  wonder  if  this  conference  report 
and  the  bill  that  it  deals  with  may  help 
to  ^oake  possible  this  joint  destroyer 
force.  It  does  provide  for  naval  vessels,  I 
believe,  to  Greece  and  Turkey;  does  it 
not,  as  well  as  to  Portugal,  of  a  size  that 
<^ould  be  involved  in  this  force?  Is  the 
sentleman  acquainted  with  that  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  The  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing of  the  multilateral  force? 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  There  were  three  de- 
stroyers to  begin  with. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 
They  do  have  the  capability  to  do  this. 
But  I  do  think  it  should  be  a  NATO 
force.  That  is  what  NATO  is  for.  We 
should  not  have  to  do  all  these  things. 

But  I  do  not  want  this  to  be  imple- 
mented to  the  point  where  it  might  ex- 
tend into  the  Mediterranean  and  affect 
our  6th  Fleet.  You  must  remember  that 
our  6th  Fleet  is  a  very  large  task  force. 
If  it  is  plaimed  to  implement  it  Into  the 
Mediterranean,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
look-see  first.  But  so  far  as  the  three  de- 
stroyers are  concerned,  I  can  really  at 
this  point  find  nothing  wrong  with  it 
from  what  I  know.  But  true  to  form,  no- 
body ever  discussed  this  with  me — true  to 
form,  as  I  say. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  As  I  understand  the 
proposal,  it  involves  only  destroyers  amd 
not  warships  of  bigger  class.  One  of  its 
hopeful  aspects  was  the  possibility  that 
this  destroyer  unit  of  a  multinational 
character  might  have  assignments  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  thus  be  an  effective 
counter  to  Soviet  influence  in  that  area. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Last  September  I  visited 
a  NATO  inspection  base  in  Norway  at  a 
place  that  is  the  highest  point  that  you 
can  get  to  in  Norway.  They  are  quite 
disturbed,  up  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle. 
They  are  quite  disturbed  about  their 
proximity  to  the  Soviet  border.  Should 
any  breakthrough  come,  a  destroyer 
group  could  be  very  helpfxU.  This  is  a 
possibility.  I  do  not  know  enough  about 
it  to  be  really  for  or  against  it.  Prom 
what  I  have  read,  I  feel  that  I  would  be 
for  it. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  know  from  past  ex- 
perience that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
is  very  keenly  interested  in  Spain  having 
a  part  in  NATO.  I  just  wondered  If  he 
has  anything  promising  In  that  connec- 
tion to  report. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  That  is  very  coincidental, 
I  was  just  coming  to  that  subject.  I  want 
you  to  understand  this,  and  if  any  mem- 
ber of  the  press  or  a  repres«itative  of 
the  international  crowd  hears  this  state- 
ment. I  want  them  to  put  this  In  thetr 
media  If  they  think  it  is  worthy  to  be 
put  in. 

We  might  as  weU  get  this  point  in  our 
heads  right  now: 

NATO  is  a  group  of  nations  designed 
to  save  Western  Europe,  and  hence 
America.  NATO  has  been  cut  in  half,  and 


we  might  just  as  well  recognize  it.  The 
north  has  been  cut  from  the  south  and 
the  south  has  been  cut  from  the  north. 
The  north  can  hardly  get  to  the  south 
and  the  south  can  hardly  get  to  the 
north.  We  have  a  temporary  agreement 
for  overflights  over  France.  France  can 
stop  those  any  time.  The  only  reason  they 
are  not  doing  so,  along  with  other  silly 
things.  Is  that  De  Gaulle  has  no  early 
warning  system,  and  the  only  early  warn- 
ing system  to  which  he  has  access  is  the 
early  warning  system  of  NATO.  He  has 
no  early  warning  defense.  So  he  is  stay- 
ing in  there  because  that  system  is  help- 
ful to  himself. 

He  can  lead  France  anywhere  he  wants 
to.  That  is  his  business.  But  when  he 
leads  them  over  my  dead  body  and  the 
bodies  of  60,000  of  my  contemporaries 
in  two  world  wars,  then  that  comes 
under  the  heading  of  my  business. 

NATO  has  been  cut  in  half.  NATO  is 
not  as  effective  as  you  think  it  might  be 
when  we  do  not  have  all  the  parts  prop- 
erly put  together.  We  need  Spain  in 
NATO.  We  have  Portugal  sitting  out 
there  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  side 
of  Spain,  a  member  of  NATO^ut  Spain 
is  not  in  NATO.  The  only  arfny  'on  earth 
that  ever  beat  the  Communists  on  the 
field  of  battle  was  the  Army  of  Spain, 
dedicated  to  opposition  to  communism. 

We  have  Col.  Houarl  Boumedienne,  the 
Algerian  avowed  Communist,  who  is  be- 
ing loaded  to  the  teeth  by  Communist 
Russia  with  implements  of  war  of  every 
kind.  They  are  right  across  the  straits 
from  Spain.  We  have  Portugal,  Greece, 
Turkey,  and  Italy.  We  cannot  get  to  them 
until  we  get  Spain  in  NATO. 

As  I  say,  NATO  is  not  as  effective  as 
you  might  want  it  to  be,  and.  Indeed,  you 
may  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
NATO  if  the  people  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  Great  Britain  continue  to  keep  Spain 
out  of  NATO. 

Our  country  should  exercise  more  of  its 
power.  It  should  be  insistent  that  Spain 
come  into  NATO,  because  unless  Spain 
comes  into  NATO  we  may  see  the  end 
of  it  in  our  time.  We  need  Spain  in 
NATO,  and  to  keep  Spain  out  is  not  only 
ridiculous  but  it  could  also  be  suicidal. 
We  have  an  investment  in  Spain  of  about 
a  bUUon  dollars.  We  have  about  $400 
million  in  equipment  in  Spain.  It  is  the 
only  place  where  we  can  operate  with 
our  submarines.  But  there  is  no  NATO 
mission  there.  If  we  land  one  plane  there 
on  a  NATO  mission,  Spain  can  say,  "Get 
out."  That  is  how  simple  it  is. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  A.C.  &  W. 
sites  in  Spain  and  other  large  bases  In 
Spain.  Spain  Is  vital  to  America.  Yet, 
some  of  these  people  are  sitting  in  the 
Low  Countries,  keeping  them  out.  be- 
cause they  do  not  like  one  Prandsco 
Franco.  I  would  rather  trust  him  than 
one  Charles  de  OaiUle  any  day  in  the 
week.  I  say  this  to  people  everywhere  In 
the  world,  that  we  had  better  take  Spain 
In  If  she  wants  to  come  In.  Spain  is  a 
great  friend  of  our  country — of  Amer- 
ica— and  we  had  better  keep  that 
friendship. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SpeaktT.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  and  the  conferees  for 
accepting  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  the  taking  of  fishing  vessels  in 
South  American  countries.  It  has  been 
reported  here  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  frequently  the  South  American 
countries  have  sent  out  the  vessels  we 
loaned  tD  those  countries,  to  take  in  our 
own  fishing  vessels  and  slap  heavy  fines 
on  them. 

I  certainly  hope  the  administration 
will  enforce  this  provision.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  provision.  Certainly  we  ought  not 
to  be  lending  our  military  vessels  to  those 
countries  that  are  going  to  take  our  fish- 
ing vessels  out  of  international  waters. 

Again  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
accepting  this  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  have  no  definite  information  that  our 
own  ships  have  been  used  In  this  mission, 
because  I  do  not  have  any  information 
on  it.  But  it  is  very  significant  that  this 
amendment  did  not  originate  in  our  com- 
mittee. It  did  not  originate  in  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  did  origi- 
nate in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  is  a  significant  development,  be- 
cause historically  the  State  Department 
has  not  been  helping  us  on  this.  When- 
ever we  got  help  from  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  I  accept  it  forthwith. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  this  is  the  most  en- 
couraging sign. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  This  is  an  unexpected 
windfall,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  I 
misunderstood  what  the  gentleman  said 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Did  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  gentleman,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  was  not  consulted  in  advance 
in  regard  to  the  destroyer  proposal 
within  NATO? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  No.  The  gentlenr^an  did 
not  misimderstand  me.  This  Is  par  for 
the  course.  The  gentleman  did  not  mis- 
imderstand me. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is,  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  shocking  news  that  the  legisla- 
tive leader  in  military  affairs  In  the 
United  States  would  not  have  any  ad- 
vance information  about  a  proposal  as 
sweeping  as  this  one  is.  But  I  say  that  not 
to  be  critical  of  the  proposal,  because  I 
consider  it  a  hopeful  one. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Executive  can 
hope  to  have  the  right  relationship  with 
the  Congress  if  It  treats  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee In  this  manner. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
should  be  notified  yet  at  this  point,  be- 
cause NATO  is  a  15-nation  outfit,  and 
this  may  be  in  the  early  stages,  so  I  can- 
not get  angry  about  this.  But  we  have 
been  overlooked  on  other  occasions. 
Maybe  things  will  be  better  for  the  fu- 
ture, because  somebody  said  one  time: 
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As  long  M  the  light  bolda  out  to  burn, 
there  Is  time  for  the  violent  sun  to  re- 
turn. 

Things  may  be  better  with  DOD  one 
of  these  days.  Just  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman was  a  delegate  to  the  recent  con- 
ference of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  a  delegate 
at  that  time  myself. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Let  me  say  this  to  the 
gentleman.  I  am  glad  he  said  that.  I  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Bates],  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Arends],  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  HaysI.  out  distinguished  chairman 
to  the  NATO  conference,  attended.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Hays]  Is  a 
very  effective  and  very  popular  and  very 
capable  man.  But  every  member  of  our 
committee  worked  hard.  Also  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FncDLrY]  attended.  I  forget  all  who  at- 
tended. But  nobody  puts  in  more  time 
than  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  He  is 
very  popular.  Our  proposals  to  NATO 
are  now  bearing  fruit,  and  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman,  who  made  some 
very  strong  speeches  and  got  very  favor- 
able reception.  After  the  gentleman  left, 
I  stayed  there  a  day  or  so  longer,  and 
I  heard  comments  on  the  magnificent 
address  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
made.  It  was  very  helpful  and  very  ef- 
fective for  his  coimtry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  did  want  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  had 
any  reaction  from  the  German  delegates 
about  the  Impact  which  the  Nonpro- 
llferation  Treaty  might  have  on  NATO. 
I  gathered  from  some  conversations  I  had 
that  if  we  persist  in  driving  ahead  over 
the  heads  of  the  Germans,  against  what 
seems  to  be  their  own  Interest,  to  insist 
upon  a  treaty  against  the  proliferation 
of  nuclear  weapons,  it  may  have  an  ad- 
verse Influence  on  the  alliance. 

I  realize  that  this  Is  not  a  subject  of 
the  conference  report,  but  It  Is  of  great 
importance  to  Western  Exu-ope. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  hope  that  nonprollf era- 
tlon  does  not  mean  keeping  the  Ger- 
mans from  getting  nuclear  energy,  be- 
cause any  time  they  want  it  they  can 
pay  for  It,  like  De  Gaulle  did. 

I  do  not  like  these  new  words  like 
"proliferation"  and  all  the  other  crazy 
concoctions  which  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand. 

If  proliferation  means  that,  they  are 
not  kidding  Germany. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Germans  seem  to  in- 
terpret the  proposed  treaty  as  being  di- 
rected action  against  them. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  6167.  which  authorizes  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  UJS.  naval  vessel  loans 
to  a  number  of  countries. 

A  significant  amendment  to  this  bill 
was  made  In  the  Senate  and  agreed  to  by 


the  House  conferees,  of  which  I  served 
as  a  member.  The  amendment  would  di- 
rect the  President  to  reclaim  vessels  the 
United  States  has  loaned,  to  other  na- 
tions If  these  are  used  to  harass  or  seize 
our  fishing  boats  on  the  high  seas. 

This  provision  Is  particularly  aimed  at 
several  Latin  American  countries  which 
have  used  former  U.S.  Navy  vessels  on 
loan  to  them  in  the  seizure  of  American 
tuna  boats  off  their  coasts.  During  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  hearings  on 
this  bill.  I  asked  the  Navy  to  supply  us 
information  on  the  number  of  former 
U.S.  Navy  vessels  that  have  been  used  In 
the  seizure  of  American  tuna  boats  off 
South  America  in  the  past  5  years.  The 
Navy's  report  showed  that  a  U.S.  mine- 
sweeper on  loan  to  Peru  has  been  used  to 
seize  three  American  tuna  boats  between 
1962  and  1965,  and  that  a  fleet  tug  and  a 
high-speed  transport  on  loan  to  the 
Ecuadorian  Navy  have  been  involved  In 
the  selure  of  five  American  fishing  ves- 
sels between  January  and  Augxist  of  this 
year. 

Now.  the  reclaiming  of  loan  vessels 
from  countries  that  seize  our  fishing 
boats  in  international  waters  is  not  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  longstanding  dis- 
pute over  our  rights  to  fish  in  waters  in- 
side of  200  miles  off  South  America. 
However,  this  amendment  will  have  the 
value  of  prodding  the  administration  into 
action  for  a  permanent  solution  and  in 
showing  offending  nations  that  we  mean 
business  in  maintaining  our  rights  to  sail 
the  high  seas  without  interference. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  on  this  legislation. 

I  commend  my  chairman  for  his 
leadership  on  this. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  reference  to  me. 

As  the  gentleman  understands,  only 
combatant  ships  are  transferred  by  act 
of  Congress.  A  YMS,  a  minesweeper, 
would  not  be  transferred  by  legislation. 

As  the  gentleman  says,  no  ship  which 
we  give  to  these  people — I  do  not  care 
what  Its  type  or  class  may  be — should  be 
used  to  harass  our  fishing  fleet  on  the 
high  seas. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIVERS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  wholehearted  support  of  the 
remarks  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  made  with  respect  to  the 
ship  loan  bill. 

Testimony  presented  to  our  commit- 
tee this  year  and  over  the  past  several 
years  has  indicated  that  the  friendly 
foreign  nations  who  are  the  recipients 
of  these  loans  perform  a  function  that 
we  ourselves  would  have  to  perform  if  It 
were  not  for  the  policy  of  lending  ships 
in  the  fashion  exemplified  by  this  bill. 

The  ships  are  old  ones  and  they  come 
from  the  reserve  fleet.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  we  would  ever  take  them  out 
of  mothballs  for  our  own  use  and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  use  for  them  than 
placing  them  In  the  hands  of  friends  to 
perform  antisubmarine  patrols  and  other 
similar  activities  which,  as  I  say.  we 
would  have  to  do  ourselves  if  our  friends 
were  not  d(rfng  It  for  us. 


In  the  case  of  China  and  Korea,  there 
are  additional  requirements  for  these 
ships.  Korea,  for  example,  is  subject  to 
constant  penetration  by  North  Korean 
patrol  boats  tmd  the  lending  of  ships 
to  them  is  merely  an  extension  of  our 
existing  military  policy  with  respect  to 
this  coimtry. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  Re- 
public of  China  is  our  good  friend  and 
from  what  I  have  heard,  run  these 
loaned  ships  in  a  highly  efficient  and 
effective  fashion. 

We  did  very  well  in  the  conference  In- 
deed— the  Senate  amendments  that  we 
did  accept  actiudly  in  each  instance  im- 
proved the  bill. 

So.  I  will  repeat  that  I  fully  support 
the  remarks  that  the  chairman  has  made 
and  I  urge  that  this  conference  report 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ctmsent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
before  us  today  the  conference  report  on 
HR.  6167  which  authorizes  the  exten- 
sion of  several  existing  loans  of  naval 
vessels  and  the  loan  of  three  additioiud 
vessels. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
on  October  4  this  year  I  voted  against 
it.  The  bill  has  returned  from  conference 
in  essentially  the  same  form  in  which  it 
left  the  House,  and  consequently  I  am 
still  opposed  to  it. 

Why  am  I  opposed  to  the  loan  of  these 
ships? 

I  am  opposed  because  I  do  lutt  think. 
this  loan  is  the  highest  and  best  use  of 
American  resources.  I  am  opposed  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  borrowing 
countries  should  be  spending  their  dearly 
limited  resources  on  the  operation  of 
obsolete  navies  Instead  of  desperat^y 
necessary  social  programs.  I  am  opposed 
because  I  believe  that  these  ships  may  be 
misused  to  further  inhance  the  power 
and  prestige  of  military  forces  in  coun- 
tries beset  with  difficulties  in  maintain- 
ing democratic  rule.  I  am  opposed  be- 
cause I  do  not  believe  that  the  United 
States  should,  at  this  time  be  providing 
military  assistance  to  the  military  junta 
that  Is  now  ruling  Greece  and  has  re- 
pressed many  of  the  most  basic  rights  of 
its  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loan  is  not  the  best 
use  of  our  resources  because  frequently 
the  loan  of  vessels  is  also  accompanied 
by  the  extension  of  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  to  defray  part  of  all  of 
the  costs  of  operating  and  maintaining 
these  vessels,  lliese  countries  are  all 
relatively  poor  countries  with  loss  gross 
national  products  smd  per  capita  in- 
comes. They  are  struggling  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  their  people.  Our 
contribution  should  mainly  be  in  the  t 
form  of  econcMnIc  aid,  not  military  assist- 
ance. As  Secretary  McNamara  Said  at 
Montreal  and  as  many  of  us  have  1^3^ 
ized  for  years,  security  ultimately  lies  not 
in  military  might  but  in  the  abolition  of 
poverty,  starvation,  and  deprivation. 

Mr.  SCHWElKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6167,  which  would  extend  existing 
loans  of  naval  vessels  to  friendly  nations 
and  make  three  new  ship  loans. 

The  House  last  considered  this  legis- 
lation on  October  2.  In  the  meantime  it 
has  become  clear  that  along  with  the 
various  loans  we  are  making  and  renew- 
ing with  this  legislation,  we  must  provide 
for  the  future  naval  security  of  the  State 
of  Israel. 

The  Elath,  one  of  the  two  destroyers 
in  the  Israel  Navy,  was  sunk  October  21 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  off  Port  Said. 
Egyptian  forces  used  an  up-to-date  So- 
viet missile  fired  from  a  guided-missile 
FT  boat. 

This  left  the  fledgling  Israel  Navy  with 
only  one  destroyer  in  its  fleet.  Pxirther- 
more.  It  gave  concrete  foundation  to  re- 
ports that  since  the  6-day  war  last  June 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  rearming 
Egypt  with  massive  quantities  of  weap- 
ons, both  conventional  and  sophisticated. 

Five  days  after  the  sinking  of  the 
EUith,  I  introduced  H.R.  13719.  which 
would  authorize  the  loan  of  a  destroyer 
to  the  Israel  Navy.  I  would  hope  that 
through  this  measure,  this  Nation  could 
prepare  itself  to  come  to  Israel's  assist- 
ance should  Israel  require  an  emergency 
loan  of  a  destroyer  to  replace  the  Elath. 

Unfortunately  my  bill  authorizing  the 
loan  of  a  destroyer  to  Israel  came  too 
late  to  be  incorporated  with  the  other 
ship  loans  in  H.R.  6167.  I  hope  my  bill 
can  receive  prompt  action  by  this  body 
early  in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  PKI.T.Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Recoss. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there,  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

B4r.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  support 
this  conference  report  on  HJl.  6167  and 
especially  so  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  of  conference  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  which  provided  that 
any  naval  vessel  loan  agreement  shall  be 
Immediately  terminated  if  the  President 
of  the  United  States  finds  a  country 
with  such  an  agreement  has  seized  tuiy 
U.S.  fishing  vessel  on  accoxmt  of  Its  fish- 
ing activities  in  international  waters. 

I  had  urged  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  accept  this  Senate  provision 
and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  gratified 
with  the  action  of  the  House  conferees. 

Now  I  hope  the  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  will  sit  down  and  iron  out  our  dif- 
ferences over  seizure  of  American  fish- 
ing vessels  fishing  outside  the  12-mile 
limit. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


XJNITED  STATES-MEXICAN  RELA- 
TIONS— LKl'l'KR  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon,  the 
Clerk  will  read  a  letter  received  by  the 
Speaker  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  6. 1967. 
Hon.  John  McCoRMACK, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  John:  On  the  third  anniversary 
of  his  administration — December  1 — 
Mexican  President  Diaz  Ordaz  held  a 
press  conference  in  which  he  was  asked 
to  comment  on  the  present  state  of 
United  States-Mexican  relations.  This  is 
how  he  replied : 

Our  relations,  I  believe,  are  at  their  best. 
I  do  not  say  tbey  cannot  be  Improved  because 
everything  that  Is  human  can  be  perfected: 
we  can  and  should,  as  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  peoples  of  both  countries,  make 
greater  and  lasting  efforts  to  improve  our 
relations.  They  are  at  present,  however,  ex- 
ceedingly cordial  and  based  fundamentally 
on  an  absolute  reciprocity  of  respect  and 
show  of  friendship  and  truth.  I  believe  that 
deceit  has  no  ethical  justification  even  be- 
tween enemies,  but  between  friends  it  is 
unpardonable.  The  language  of  friends  is  the 
language  of  truth. 

I  have  bad  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
President  Johnson  on  various  problems,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  I  have  always  had  mag- 
nificent resiilts  telling  him  the  truth.  While 
I  am  on  this  point,  let  me  pay  homage  to 
a  country  which  among  its  virtues  knows 
how  to  listen  to,  not  Just  to  tolerate,  the 
truth.  It  listens  to  it  attentively,  meditates 
on  the  truth  which  is  presented  to  them  and 
acts  accordingly.  You  and  I  were  witness  to 
the  way  In  which  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  listened  to  our  modest  words  of  truth, 
not  simply  tolerating  what  we  had  to  say, 
but  giving  cordial  attention  to  what  was  said 
by  outward  signs  of  their  assent.  In  this  re- 
spect. Congress  simply  reflects  one  of  the 
traditional  virtues  of  the  American  people: 
that  of  knowing  how  to  tell  and  how  to  listen 
to  the  truth. 

I  bring  these  words  of  tribute  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
to  your  attention,  thinking  that  you 
might  want  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoUNo.434] 

AbUtt  Button 

Annunzlo  Carter 

AsplnaU  CeUer 

Bates  Cowger 

BatUn  Davis,  Oa. 

B«U  Dickinson 

Bollins  Dlggs 

Broomfield  Dulaki 


Dwyer 
Erlenbom 
Ford,  Oerald  H. 
Fountain 
Oreen,  Oreg. 
Halleck 
Hardy 
Harrison 


Harsha 

Multer 

Pepper 

Herlong 

Poage 

King,  N.Y. 

Pool 

KuykendaU 

Purcell 

Lukens 

Resnlck 

Martin 

Rosenthal 

Mathlas,  Md. 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Snyder 

Strstton 

Watson 

WUUams,  Miss. 

Wliiu 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  ^86 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
H.R.  7819,  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1967 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  be 
relieved  from  further  duties  on  the  con- 
ference committee  on  HJl.  7819,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
seas dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehnslve  educational  planning,  and 
by  improving  programs  of  education  for 
the  handicapped;  to  Improve  authority 
for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas  and  areas  suffering  a  major 
disaster;  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
O'Hara]  as  a  conferee,  and  the  Clerk  will 
notify  the  Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL    APPROPRIATIONS. 
1968 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
an  order  of  the  House  on  December  6, 
1967, 1  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HH.  14397)  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1968,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  pending  that  mo- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  general  debate  be  limited  to  not 
to  exceed  2  hours,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  trk  commrtsk  or  thx  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  H.R.  14397.  with 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

ST7MMABY    OF   THE    BIU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  17th  appro- 
priation bill  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  during  this 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress. 

This  is  not,  in  the  dsual  sense,  a  final 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Some 
99.9  percent  of  the  bill  is  for  regular 
annual  recurring  purposes — the  annual 
budgets,  rather  than  supplementary 
items.  No  supplemental  requests  were 
sent  by  the  President  for  consideration 
in  the  closing  days  of  the  Congress.  This 
is  a  unique  and  very  unusual  circum- 
stance. 

This  bill  contains  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $1,679,436,500,  almost  all  of  It  in 
response  to  requests  In  the  President's 
January  budget.  The  bill  before  us  Is 
nearly  21  percent,  or  $441,348,500  below 
those  budget  estimates.  The  largest  Item, 
of  course,  is  $1,612,500,000  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  The  appropriation  for 
this  program,  generally  speaking,  would 
have  been  provided  many  months  ago, 
except  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
authorization  bill  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  put  the  appropriation  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program  In  the  regular  Labor- 
HEW  appropriation  bill  earlier  In  the 
year. 
Bot7SK  aEirocTioNB  m  appropriatioks  roK  th« 

SESSION 

I  believe  It  noteworthy  here,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  session,  to  say  that 
we  have  reduced  appropriations  below 
the  President's  budget  estimates  to  a 
greater  extent  than  at  any  time  in  more 
than  a  decade.  So  far  the  House,  during 
this  session,  has  reduced  the  budget  esti- 
mates by  some  $6.2  billion,  including  this 
biU.  For  the  fiscal  year  1968  bills  only, 
the  Hoiise  will  have  reduced  appropria- 
tions by  Just  over  $6  billion. 

It  would  be  well  to  point  out  again  that 
Congress  is  going  to  appropriate  less  for 
this  fiscal  year  than  for  the  last  fiscal 
year,  probably  In  the  total  sum  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars — perhaps  a  little  over — de- 
pending upon  the  final  decisions  on  the 
two  bills  which  have  not  yet  been 
finalized. 

With  the  roughly  $6  billion  which  ap- 
parently we  will  cut  the  appropriation 
bills,  in  the  regular  bills,  and  with  the  $3 
billion  additional  cut  In  obligatlonal  au- 
thority which  was  approved  in  the  House 
yesterday,  a  total  of  about  $9  billion  in 
obligatlonal  authority  has  been  stricken 
by  the  House  from  the  President's  budget 
during  this  session.  This  would  Indicate 
that  the  House  is  Interested  in  reducing 
the  deficit  and  reducing  the  amount  of 
money  which  the  Treasury  must  go  to 
the  market  to  borrow  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  functions  of  Government. 


I  believe  this  bill  now  before  us  is  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

ACTIONS   FBOPOSKD   IN   THE    BIU. 

If  Members  will  look  at  the  committee 
report  they  will  find  that  there  are 
several  chapters.  One  Involves  Independ- 
ent offices;  the  Appalachia  program.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Evins] 
is  the  chairman  of  that  subcommittee. 

Then  we  have  the  Interior  chapter ;  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  is  Involved  there. 
There  is  also  an  item  for  the  Public  Land 
Law  Review  Commission.  The  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee,  as  you  know  is 
the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
[Mrs.  Hansen]. 

Then  we  have  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  This  is  In  chapter  rn  of 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Flood],  is  the  chairman 
of  that  subcommittee.  This  chapter  con- 
tains for  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity the  same  amount  as  was  appro- 
priated last  year  in  the  original  appro- 
priation bill  for  the  antipoverty  program; 
that  Is.  $1,612,500,000. 

And  may  I  add  at  this  point,  so  that 
the  record  will  be  crystal  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  anticipate  that  the 
Congress  would  look  with  disfavor  upon 
any  supplemental  request  for  the  anti- 
poverty  program.  Whatever  is  finally  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  is  the  amoimt  that 
is  to  cover  the  entire  fiscal  year  1968.  It 
Is  to  be  expected  that  the  amount  appro- 
priated In  this  bill  will  be  apportioned — 
as  In  fact  the  antideficiency  law  re- 
quires— ^In  such  manner  over  the  year  as 
to  avoid  any  need  for  a  supplemental 
request. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
also  took  a  position  on  the  matter.  I  In- 
clude the  following  excerpt  from  the 
committee  report : 

The  bUl  includes  •1,612,500,000,  the  exact 
amount  of  the  original  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  a  reduction  of  $447,- 
500,000  below  the  budget  estimates  for  1968. 
The  total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1967 
shown  in  the  following  table  Includes  $75,- 
000,000,  which  was  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  certain  summer  programs.  No  re- 
quest was  made  for  such  summer  programs 
in  the  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1968. 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity testified  that  the  appropriation 
finally  enacted  In  the  accompanying  bill  wUl 
be  the  amount  that  the  Office  wUl  plan  its 
programs  within  for  the  full  year;  In  other 
words,  he  does  not  anticipate  asking  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  1968.  TTie 
Committee  Is  in  complete  agreement  with 
this  approach.  It  definitely  is  not  the 'inten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  supj^ement  this 
appropriation  at  a  later  date. 

Let  all  responsible  officials  take  due 
note  of  these  remarks. 

In  the  legislative  branch,  wlilch  Is 
chapter  IV,  there  was  a  request  pending 
for  considerably  more  than  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  approved. 
There  were  about  $82  million  involved 
in  1968  and  future  years,  including  $7 
million  for  the  proposed  improvement  of 
the  Longworth  Building  for  which  an 
initial  $500,000  was  sought.  A  new  library 
building,  costing  some  $75  million — with 
$2.8  million  requested  in  this  bill  for 
plans — was  considered.  However,  all  of 
these  items  were  laid  aside  at  this  time. 

Members  will  also  be  Interested  in 
knowing  that  in  an  effort  to  reduce  ex- 


penditures In  the  legislative  brandi  we 
struck  out  funds  available  for  the  con- 
gressional student  intern  program,  which 
Is  the  summer  program  for  interns.  We 
did  not  Include  the  legislative  branch 
yesterday  in  the  2-percent  reduction  in 
personnel  and  In  the  10-percent  reduc- 
tion In  programs  In  connection  with  the 
reduction  proposals  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 888,  because  there  was  no  feasible 
way  to  do  It.  There  is  no  budget  officer  In 
the  House  or  the  Senate  who  has  the  au- 
thority or  the  opportunity  to  reduce 
funds  available  to  a  Member  for  the  run- 
ning of  his  office  or  to  reduce  funds  to 
the  chairman  for  the  running  of  a  com- 
mittee. There  was  no  practical  way  to 
make  these  reductions,  so  we  have  elimi- 
nated funds  totaling  several  millions  of 
dollars  which  normally  would  have  been 
appropriated. 

As  I  said,  in  a  further  effort  to  save 
some  funds,  we  have  eliminated  funds  for 
the  student  summer  Intern  program  In 
Congress.  This  comes  to  about  $300,000. 
Earlier  In  the  year,  when  we  had  the 
regular  legislative  bill  before  us,  we 
eliminated  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator 
of  Information.  It  is  not  often  that  an 
office  or  an  agency  is  eliminated,  but 
earlier  in  the  year  we  did  eliminate  the 
Office  of  the  Coordinator  in  an  effort  to 
bring  spending  more  Into  line  at  a  time 
of  great  fiscal  urgency. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  is  all  that 
It  is  necessary  for  me  to  say  at  this  time. 
Various  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  are  present  and  we  would 
be  glad  to  discuss  any  aspects  of  the  bill 
which  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  Are  you  saying  that 

you  have  eliminated  the  piayment  for  the 

summer  intern  program? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  KUPFERMAN.  I  cannot  posEdbly 
imderstand  how  you  can  take  a  position 
like  that.  I  think  this  Is  one  of  the  best 
programs  we  have  ever  had  for  the  good 
of  the  country  and  for  the  training  of 
young  people.  I  myself  have  already  com- 
mitted myself  for  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  from  my  district  who  will  pre- 
pare for  this  work. 

I  think  a  good  many  young  people  rely 
on  this  and  we  should  not  strike  this 
program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  Cli^irman.  we  are  involved  in  a 
war.  We  are  borrowing  money  with 
which  to  finance  the  operations  of  the 
Oovemment.  The  dollar  is  being  chal- 
loiged  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  It 
was  thought  that  these  economies  on 
hous^eeping  items  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  be  Justified.  The  intern 
program  is  a  good  program.  My  interns 
have  been  wonderful  I  am  going  to  try 
to  squeeze  out  of  my  regular  clerical  al- 
lowance, funds  with  which  to  employ 
some  young  man  or  young  woman  for  the 
sxunmer.  But.  after  all,  we  in  Congress 
when  calling  upon  the  various  agencies 
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of  the  various  departments  of  the  Oov- 
emment  as  well  as  the  people  at  home  to 
sacrifice,  and  those  people  facing  a  tax 
increase  which  will  probably  come  next 
year,  I  think  we  can  show  to  the  country 


that  we,  too,  are  tightening  our  own 
belts  a  bit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  leave  to  extend, 
I  include  a  summary  of  the  totals  of  the 
appropriation  bills  of  the  session: 


COMPARATIVE  SUMMARY  OF  APPROPRIATION  BILL  TOTALS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  DEC.  12,  1967 

[Does  not  lnclud«  any  "back  door"  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations  •  under  previous  legblation   Does  include 
mdennrte  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  billsl 


All  figures  are  rounded  amounts 


Bills  tor  fiscal  1967         Bills  for  fiscal  1968         Bills  for  the  session 


A.  House  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  tor  "appropriations"  con- 

sidered  

2.  Amounts  in  17  bills  passed  by  House 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests. 

B.  Senate  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  con- 

sidered  

2.  Amounts  in  16  bills  passed  by  Senate 

3.  Change  from  corresponding  budget  requests. 

4.  Compared  with  House  amounts  in  these  16 

bills 

C.  Hnal  actions: 

1.  Budget  requests  for  "appropriations"  con- 

sidered   

2.  Amounts  approved  in  15  bills  enacted 

3.  Comparison  with  corresponding  budget  re- 

quests  


$14,411,000,000 
14, 238, 000, 000 


"<  $133,040,000, 000 
"  126,945,000,000 


-173, 000, 000    <  -6, 095, 000, 000 


14,533,000,000 

14, 457, 000, 000 

-76, 000, 000 

-1-219, 000, 000 


14, 533, 000, 000 
14,394,000,000 


-139,000,000 


"131,153,000,000 

2=128,937,000,000 

-2, 216, 000, 000 

-1-3,672,000,000 


3 '127,334,000,000 
«M22,759,000,000 


-4,575,000,000 


<  $147, 451, 000, 000 
141,183,000,000 

'-6,268,000,000 


145,688,000,000 
143, 394, 000, 000 
-2, 292, 000, 000 
-f3, 891, 000. 000 


141,867,000,000 
137,153,000,000 


-4,714,000,000 


>  Permanent  appropriations  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  J15.212,066  000  tor  fiscal  year  1968 
OM- s'enatVbm'Bsl  ^Zml  '"'"'.'iti '««  Swi"/!^"  "h^*"  '"1  """^  Iff  5i'.8'^'"s  (""Iget,  »80,000,000;  House  bill,  1925,000,- 
S?na?e"bfN%»'0«?^e^ac.ed  ^^VdM  0^^         '"'  ""  '''-'^-'"-"' '"'  ^"P"^  C""*''.  J75.000.000;  Uouse  bill,  $65,0OO:00d; 

Ji:9«,'o(fc',S£r?ola:  ^sLTti^^:'^:^i}>^^V^^^l::^T^'!^^'^'^  *"  "'"'«*•'  »*.300.000,000;  toUl  «,  Nous,  bills, 

*  Excludes  SI.^A  \K?  nOn  hllrioAt  MtimatAc  nnt  ^nn«i/4ap.H  in  ^^J ^^l, l:-t:l-  i.'ii. 


'  Excludes  J138,182,000  budget  estimates  not  considered  in  any  appropriation  biU. 
Note:  Table  prepared  Dec.  12,  1967,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  member  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon], 
that  I  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  his 
views  with  reference  to  the  intern 
program.  However,  I  have  just  one  ques- 
tion In  mind:  I  plan  to  provide  out  of 
my  regular  staff  allowance  funds  to  pay 
one  or  two  interns  next  summer.  But  if 
that  carries  me  over  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  permissible  employees,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  thinking  that  I  cannot  hire  any 
interns,  even  though  I  plan  to  pay  for 
them  out  of  my  regular  clerk-hire 
allowance? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  might  say  to  the  distin- 
giiished  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MacGregor]  that  he  is  correct.  There  is 
a  limitation  as  to  the  niunber  of  employ- 
ees esw;h  Member  of  Congress  can  have  on 
his  staff.  If  you  have  not  exceeded  that 
number  of  employees,  you  can  then  hire 
interns  from  your  present  allowance. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  BOW.  Of  course  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  MAHON.  Of  course,  if  there  is  a 
problem  of  paramoimt  significance  on 
this  question,  then,  undoubtedly  the  mat- 
ter will  be  presented  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  for  resolution. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairmtui,  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  say  that,  and  I  hope  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to  hire  interns 
and  still  save  money  as  recommended 
here  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
but  be  able  to  make  provision  for  the 
employment  of  interns  within  the  regular 
monetary  allowances  which  are  pre- 
scribed for  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  a  matter,  as  the 
chairman  stated,  for  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration.  If 
they  allow  it,  you  can  do  it.  You  can  hire 
from  your  regular  allowance,  but  not 
from  the  fimds  as  provided  for  imder 
House  Resolution  416. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  very  much.  In  my  opin- 
ion that  represents  a  needed  clarifica- 
tion of  the  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodellI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  would  like  for  the 
record  to  indicate  and  reflect  the  fact 
that  it  is  my  imderstandlng  it  would 
also  cut  out  the  fimds  for  planning 
which  would  enable  us  to  move  forward 
on  the  Ist  of  January  1969.  with  the 


renovation  and  expsinsion  of  Members' 
oflBces  from  two  rooms  to  three  rooms  in 
the  Longworth  Building;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BOW.  That  is  correct.  And,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  this  matter  will  be  considered  again 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  in 
January  or  February  of  next  year. 

However,  permit  me  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Andrews],  and  I  am  sure  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Langen],  will  discuss  that 
further.  But,  when  we  begin  talking 
about  the  amount  that  is  involved  in  that 
program  one  has  to  stop  and  take  a  good 
look  at  it. 

I  understand  that  there  was  also  a 
suggestion  that  we  build  a  tunnel  from 
the  Longworth  Building  over  to  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel.  There  is  no  reason  to 
expend  large  simis  to  remodel  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel  for  only  2  years'  use. 
Based  upon  the  present  fiscal  situation 
I  feel  that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Andrews]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Langen]  are  absolutely 
correct  in  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews]  said  this  morn- 
ing that  there  have  been  so  many  tun- 
nels under  that  street  over  there  now,  he 
just  wonders  how  it  holds  up.  I  wish  to 
say  at  this  time  that  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  completely.  I  think  that  the 
bill  as  presented  represents  a  great  job. 
However,  my  understanding  is  that  any 
Member  in  the  Longworth  Building  who 
needs  a  third  oflBce  will  be  able  to  get  one. 

However,  In  my  honest  opinion,  we 
have  to  msike  the  point  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  to  go  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  Government  under  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the 
House  yesterday. 

The  Congress  itself,  as  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  has 
pointed  out,  over  the  last  2  years  has 
made  very  substantial  reductions  in  its 
own  spending. 

This  is  one  way  In  which  we  can  go 
along  with  what  we  did  yesterday  in 
having  the  Congress  reduce  spending. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  make  the  Record  clear  that  I  am  not 
objecting  to  saving  money,  and  saving 
money  in  this  instance,  but  I  believe  the 
Members  ought  to  know  specifically  what 
the  cuts  are  that  are  being  made. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  it  is  also 
important  that  they  understand  that 
under  the  limitation  of  space  that  we 
have  here  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives it  Is  very  unlikely  that  very  many 
Members  of  the  Longworth  Building  will 
have  an  extra  room.  We  are  at  the 
moment,  in  the  renovation  of  the  Cannon 
Building,  reduced  to  eight  annexes  avail- 
able to  Members.  This  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  seniority,  and  this  makes  for  a 
far  less  nimiber  of  Members  who  can 
have  a  third  room.  This  is  a  sacrifice  that 
I  believe  perhaps  should  be  made  under 
the  circumstances,  and  the  Members 
should  understand  that  the  improve- 
ments have  been  taken  out  because  we 
face  a  fiscal  crisis  here,  and  they  will 
continue  to  use  the  Longworth  Building 
and  get  along  with  two  rooms  for  a  longer 
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period  than  otherwise  would  have  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  In  explanation  of  the 
matter  of  rooms,  8«  far  as  the  Longworth 
Building  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  should 
be  known  by  this  House  that  the  proce- 
dure that  has  been  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  actually  provide  more 
room  than  it  would  under  the  remodeling 
plan  as  requested.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
second  half  of  the  Cannon  BuUding  Is 
completed,  which  will  be  next  summer 
some  time,  they  wiU  move  some  75  Mem- 
bers out  of  the  Longworth  Building  into 
the  Cannon  Building,  and  this  will  make 
75  suites  available  in  addition  to  what  is 
there  now.  However,  if  you  start  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  remodeling  program  as 
proposed,  take  half  of  the  offices  out  of 
the  Longworth  Building  and  the  Mem- 
bers will  be  hampered  for  space  for  a 
much  longer  time  than  by  following  this 
course. 

Let  me  just  add  one  other  thing.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  in  view  of  the 
budgetary  situation,  this  seems  to  be  a 
likely  expenditure  that  could  be  delayed 
at  least  for  this  time. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  two  major 
building  requests  ought  not  to  have  been 
considered  in  the  supplemental  to  begin 
with,  because  it  does  involve  a  very  in- 
tricate remodeling  plan  not  only  in  the 
Longworth  Building,  but  also  the  Con- 
gressional Hotel,  creating  new  suites  all 
through  the  hotel.  This  ought  to  have  a 
more  detailed  consideration  than  we 
could  give  it  In  this  very  limited  time.  I 
think  It  would  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
the  House  and  the  coimtry  to  not  ap- 
prove these  building  projects  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlemen. 

I  shall  not  take  much  more  time  on 
these  preliminaries  because  the  ranking 
members  of  the  subcommittees  involved 
will  handle  their  portions  of  the  bill. 
They  have  done  a  magnificent  job,  the 
chairmen  and  the  ranking  minority 
members,  in  handling  this  appropriation 
bill. 

This  is  one  of  the  last  appropriation 
tills  we  will  have  in  this  session.  I  hope 
it  is  the  last  one  we  will  have. 

But  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  the  majority  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  minority  for  the  courte- 
sies that  have  been  extended  to  us.  My 
distinguished  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  has  been  most  cooperative, 
and  has  given  the  minority  members  full 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  majority. 

I  believe  that  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations there  has  been  cooperation 
between  the  two  parties  to  try  to  do  what 
we  believe  Is  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation.  I  do  want  to  take  this  last  op- 
portunity on  this  last  appropriation  bill 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  chairmen  of  the  several  sub- 
committees, and  also  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  minority  members  have 
cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member,  I  appreciate 
what  the  minority  members  have  done 
to  support  me  this  session. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  from  this  side. 

Mr.  WHI'l'lEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Evdjs]. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mahon]  ,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow],  have  s«dd, 
this  Is  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  last  one  for  this  year.  There  are 
five  titles  in  the  pending  bill,  or,  rather, 
five  chapters  in  the  bill. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Independent  Of- 
fices was  concerned  with  title  I,  one  sec- 
tion of  the  bill;  namely,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission. 

The  reason  appropriations  for  this 
agency  were  not  considered  earlier  is  the 
fact  that  legislation  was  only  recently 
reenacted  for  a  2-year  period  and  was 
signed  into  law  on  October  11,  last. 

The  highway  portion  of  Appedachla 
wsis  Tor  a  6-year  period  «uid  the  funds  for 
that  portion  of  the  program  have  already 
been  appropriated  and  included  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  appropriation 
bill. 

The  programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Commission  are 
funded  in  three  separate  items. 

Funds  for  the  highway  portion — the 
budget  recommended  $100,000,000 — we 
have  previously  approved  and  appropri- 
ated $70,000,000  for  this  purpose. 

The  reason  we  could  consider  this 
earlier  vr&s  that  the  highway  portions  of 
the  program  were  authorized  for  6  years, 
whereas  the  nonhlghway  programs  were 
authorized  for  2  years  and  had  to  be 
reenacted. 

Api>alachlan  Regional  Development 
Commission's  activities  cover  13  States, 
397  coimties — 24  new  coimtles  were 
added  by  recent  amendments.  Some 
19,000,000  people  live  in  Appalachla  or 
Appalachian  States.  The  overall  budget 
requests  total  $164,985,000.  The  commit- 
tee has  cut  $40,278,500  from  the  overall 
budget  requests.  We  are  providing  $124,- 
706,500  for  the  Appalachian  highway  and 
other  development  programs.  As  the 
highway  funds  have  previously  been  ap- 
propriated, we  are  considering  only  two 
Items:  First,  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission,  and  second,  fimds  for 
the  development  programs  including 
education,  health,  water  [dilution,  sup- 
plemental grants  for  regional  develop- 
ment, and  other  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

For  the  Commission,  the  budget  rec- 
ommended $785,000.  The  committee  has 
approved  and  recommended  $706,500. 
This  is  a  cut  of  $78,500 — a  10-percent  cut. 
Last  year  the  Congress  appropriated 
$1,100,000  for  this  purpose  so  we  have 
made  some  economies. 

Under  the  law.  the  Congress  provided 
the  full  funding  for  the  Commission  for 
the  first  2  years. 

This  is  the  first  year  that  the  States 
are  required  to  pay  50  percent  of  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  technical 
staff.  The  Federal  Government  shares  in 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  Commis- 
sion's staff,  and  pays  all  the  expense  of 
the  staff  of  the  Federal  Cochairman. 


In  the  continuing  resolution  passed 
yesterday,  we  provided  lor  2-percent  and 
10-percent  cuts  in  administrative  costs 
and  programs. 

Here  we  have  provided  10-percent  cuts 
In  both  administrative  and  program 
operations. 

Concerning  the  norvhlghway  pro- 
grams— ^programs  of  education,  health, 
water  pollution,  regional  development, 
supplemental  grants  for  public  facilities 
and  forestry,  among  others — the  budget 
recommended  $64,200,000.  The  commit- 
tee has  approved  $54.000,000 — a  cut  and 
reduction  of  $10,200,000  for  development 
programs. 

I  want  to  mention  two  items  in  this 
connection. 

The  first  is  an  item  recommended  by 
the  budget  for  $1,200,000  for  mine  area 
restoration  In  the  Department  of  In- 
terior budget.  This  was  denied  earlier  be- 
fore passage  of  authorization  to  extend 
the  program. 

The  second  Item  of  $3,000,000  was 
considered  in  the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  for  sewage  treatment  facilities. 
This  amoimt  was  approved  for  this  pur- 
pose— but  for  the  entire  Nation — not  for 
the  Appalachlsm  region. 

In  simunary.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee earlier  had  cut  and  reduced  the 
highway  program  by  30  percent. 

In  the  pending  bill,  the  nonhlghway 
programs  were  cut  by  17  percent,  and 
funds  for  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Commission  were  reduced  by  10  per- 
cent. Overall  this  represents  a  25-per- 
cent cut. 

However,  the  funds  appropriated  rep- 
resent a  limip-sum  appropriation  and  the 
Commission  and  Governors  of  the  Ap- 
palachian States  may  transfer  and  apply 
the  funds  to  programs  which  they  accord 
the  highest  priority  and  need. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Termessee.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  While  the  gentleman  is 
on  that  point,  I  think  that  It  would  In- 
terest the  Members  to  know  and  the  Rec- 
ord should  show  that  while  these  are 
substanti£J  cuts  that  in  most  of  these 
programs  they  do  have  large  carryover 
fimds  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
commit  heretofore. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  There  are 
some,  I  will  say  to  my  friend.  Now  the 
program  is  well  imderway  and  they  are 
ready  to  move  forward.  It  has  taken  a 
period  of  time  for  the  Initial  planning 
and  to  develop  coordination  with  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States. 

The  President's  Nationsd  Advisory 
Commission  on  Rural  Poverty  recently 
made  recommendations  that  unquestion- 
ably will  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
the  formation  of  future  national  policy 
and  programs  In  Appalachla,  which  has 
the  Nation's  greatest  concentration  of 
the  rural  poor. 

The  Commission  In  Its  report  dlclosed 
that  14  million  rural  Americans  are 
living  In  poverty. 

The  Commission  justifiably  described 
this  as  a  national  disgrace. 

The  report  by  the  Commission  pointed 
out  that — 
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In  our  cities  one  in  every  eight  per- 
sons is  poor. 

In  our  suburban  areas  one  of  every  15 
Ijersons  is  poor. 

But  that  in  our  riiral  areas  one  of  every 
four  persons  is  classified  as  poor. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
population  lives  in  rural  America — and 
40  percent  of  this  rural  population  is  con- 
sidered and  classified  as  being  poor,  ac- 
cording to  the  Commission  study  and 
report. 

The  committee  considered  a  budget  of 
$35  million  fcr  the  supplemental  grants- 
in-aid  program.  This  program  enables 
States,  local  governments,  and  other  ap- 
plicants to  take  advantage  of  existing 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs.  This 
phase  of  the  Appalachian  program  is  de- 
voted primarily  to  educational  and 
health  programs. 

The  committee  considered  a  recom- 
mendation of  $3,000,000  for  demonstra- 
tion health  projects. 

This  program  includes  grants  for  the 
planning,  construction  and  operation  of 
multicounty  health  facilities. 

Seven  States  have  multicounty  proj- 
ects planned  or  underway  under  this 
program. 

The  maximum  Federal  contribution 
for  construction  under  this  program  is 
80  percent — 100  percent  of  the  first  2 
years  of  operation  and  50  percent  of 
operational  costs  thereafter. 

The  budget  recommended  $3,000,000 
which  the  committee  considered  for  the 
land  stabilization  program. 

This  program  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  contracts  of 
up  to  10  years  with  landholders  for  con- 
servation practices. 

The  maximimi  Federal  contribution 
for  this  program  is  80  percent. 

The  committee  considered  a  budget 
recommendation  of  $4,600,000  for  the 
mine  area  restoration  program. 

This  program  includes  the  reclamation 
and  rehabilitation  of  land  affected  by 
waste  piles  and  fire  extinguishment 
projects. 

The  committee  considered  $1  million 
for  the  Appalachian  low-cost  housing 
program  to  provide  technical  assistance 
grants  and  advances  for  the  develop- 
ment of  low-«ost  housing  projection  un- 
der section  221  of  the  National  Housing 
Act. 

This  new  program  was  authorized  by 
recent  amendments  to  the  act.  This 
money  operates  as  a  revolving  fimd. 

The  committee  considered  $2  million 
for  the  Appalachian  water  resource 
survey. 

This  survey  is  a  WMnprehensive  plan 
for  development  and  utilization  of  water 
resources  in  the  Appalachian  region  and 
is  being  prepared  by  the  UJS.  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

The  committee  considered  $12,000,000 
for  the  vocational  education  facilities 
program — for  the  construction  and 
equipping  of  vocational  education  facil- 
ities. These  funds  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively for  construction. 

The  committee  considered  $2,000,000 
for  sewage  treatment  facilities — for  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants. 
These  funds  are  in  addition  to  funds  al- 
located to  the  States  In  the  basic  nation- 


wide sewage  treatment  program  under 
Public  Law  660. 

The  purpose  of  the  Appalachian  devel- 
opment program  is  to  build  upon  the 
many  Federal,  State,  and  local  efforts  to 
provide  the  Appalachian  region  with  the 
means  of  developing  a  self-sufficient  and 
self-sustaining  economy. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  spadework  for  growth  and  pro- 
gress; to  open  the  way  for  our  great 
free  enterprise  system  to  provide  jobs 
and  opportunities  for  our  people. 

This  program  supplements  existing 
Federal  programs  by  providing  for  more 
activity,  by  re4irecting  existing  efforts, 
and  by  providing  the  means  of  making 
them  more  effective. 

I  want  to  point  out  also  that  this  pro- 
gram is  different  from  the  traditional 
pattern  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams in  that — 

Major  responsibility  is  given  to  the 
Governors  of  the  participating  States  in 
the  planning  and  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  Appalachian  program  vests 
the  basic  responsibihty  for  project  and 
program  decisions  with  the  Governors. 

A  great  degree  of  interstate  coopera- 
tion is  being  achieved  through  the 
framework  of  the  Appalachian  program. 
Allocations  of  fimds  appropriated  are  be- 
ing accomplished  by  agreements  among 
Governors.  Allocation  formulas  have  been 
developed  and  plans  are  being  coordi- 
nated. 

The  third  innovation  in  the  program 
concept  is  the  manner  of  carrying  out 
the  program.  Each  State  develops  its  own 
investment  and  development  plan,  and 
establishes  priorities  for  projects. 

The  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment program  is  attacking  the  basic  and 
elemental  problems  that  affect  the  Ap- 
palachian region — problems  of  access, 
lack  of  education.  lack  of  public  fa- 
cilities, lack  of  adequate  vocational 
training,  and  housing,  among  others. 

The  Appalachian  program  is  designed 
and  directed  to  meet  these  problems — to 
alleviate  rural  poverty  by  providing  jobs 
and  opportunities  for  the  people  of  Ap- 
palachia,  and  to  develop  the  region  and 
its  economy. 

Although  this  program  is  in  its  early 
stages,  this  program  has  demonstrated 
already  that  It  can  make  a  major  con- 
tribution toward  the  solution  of  these 
problems  and  the  meeting  of  these  chal- 
lenges. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chau-man,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Yates]. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion between  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  MacGregorI  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  on 
the  section  dealing  with  summer  interns, 
makes  clear  that  there  must  be  a  further 
explanation  of  the  intention  of  the  com- 
mittee in  its  drafting  of  that  section. 

It  would  appear  from  first  reading 
that  the  committee  intended  an  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  the  use  of  any  funds 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  im- 
plement or  to  finance  the  simimer  In- 
tern program.  That  interpretation 
woiild  indicate  that  the  committee  had 
In  mind  a  determination  to  repeal  House 
Resolution  416,  but  certainly  this  is  not 


true.  The  committee  intended  only  to 
eliminate  the  funding  of  the  program 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  from  which  it  is  now 
funded.  It  wanted  to  effect  economy  by 
cutting  out  the  use  of  that  fund  for  this 
purpose. 

However,  the  committee  never  in- 
tended to  control  the  use  of  clerk  hire 
funds  which  are  used  by  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  payment  of  staff  sal- 
aries. The  committee  never  contem- 
plated that  a  Member  could  not  use  a 
part  of  the  money  made  available  to 
him  for  clerk  hire,  for  the  purpose  of 
employing  a  simuner  intern.  House 
Resolution  416  provides  in  part  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  each  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner from  Puerto  Rico  are  authorized 
to  hire  for  two  and  one-half  months  during 
the  period  June  1  to  August  31.  Inclusive, 
each  year,  one  additional  employee  to  be 
known  as  a  student  congressional  Intern. 

The  resolution  also  says  this: 
Such  allowance  to  such  Intern  shall  be  In 
addition    to    all    allowances    and    personnel 
made  available  to  each  Member  or  the  Com- 
missioner under  other  provisions  of  law. 

Th3  effect  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  to  eliminate  the  extra  mone- 
tary allowances  for  the  intern  program. 
It  did  not  eliminate  the  authorization 
for  the  employment  of  a  summer  intern — 
an  extra  person — in  addition  to  the  per- 
sonnel made  available  to  each  Member 
under  law. 

In  my  opinion,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  provision  in  the  bill  must  be 
interpreted  not  to  prohibit  absolutely 
the  use  of  all  House  of  Representative 
funds  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  to  a 
summer  Intern,  but  only  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  the  contingent  funds  of  the  House 
which  are  now  used  for  the  purpose. 
Members  may  still  use  their  regular 
clerk  hire  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

All  that  is  being  done  in  this  bill  is  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  funds  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  this  purpose.  But  I  would  say 
that,  as  I  read  this  resolution,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  wanted  to  hire  a 
summer  intern  and  pay  that  summer  in- 
tern out  of  his  allowances  for  his  staff,  he 
could  do  so. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  mean  that  I  could  do  so, 
even  if  by  so  hiring  I  would  exceed  the 
number  of  staff  assistants  I  am  regularly 
entitled  to? 

Mr.  YATES.  As  I  understand  the  rules 
of  the  House  now,  as  promulgated  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  the 
gentleman  is  entitled  to  have  11  members 
on  his  staff.  As  I  read  this  resolution,  this 
authorizes  the  gentleman  to  appoint  one 
extra  person  for  2V2  months  during  that 
period,  to  be  paid  no  longer  out  of  the 
funds  which  were  allocated  for  the  pur- 
pose previously,  but  the  gentleman  may 
pay  that  person  now  out  of  his  regular 
staff  allowances. 
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Mr.  MacGREGOR.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Long]  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in 
opposition  to  the  deletion  of  the  intern 
program.  I  find  interns  serve  a  very  use- 
ful purpose.  The  program  has  been  help- 
ful to  young  people,  has  given  persons  of 
modest  means  opportunities  to  serve  on 
the  staff  of  a  Congressman  and  to  ob- 
serve at  first  hand  the  functioning  of  our 
leading  democratic  institution.  The  in- 
terns have  helped  Congressmen  get  a 
tremendous  volimie  of  work  done  during 
the  summer,  when  many  of  the  regiilar 
staff  are  on  vacation. 

This  intern  progrtun  has  helped  to 
arouse  among  young  people  an  interest 
in  their  Government,  to  say  nothing  of 
helping  the  yoimg  people  go  to  college. 
Furthermore,  I  think  the  House  aban- 
doning this  program  would  be  abandon- 
ing an  important  and  glamorous  program 
to  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Senators  in 
my  State  has  17  summer  interns.  In- 
creasingly, we  all  know,  the  Senate  has 
become  the  glamour  body  that  Is  captur- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  people.  I  am 
not  sure  we  ought  to  be  fostering  this 
trend  by  this  type  of  action. 

Furthermore,  it  used  to  be  that  we 
could  get  free  summer  interns.  I  have 
had  as  high  as  seven  people  working  in 
my  office  for  nothing.  Since  we  have 
started  to  pay  them,  and  now  the  Senate 
is  ruimlng  its  very  elaborate  program,  it 
has  become  impossible  to  get  young  peo- 
ple as  interns  to  work  free.  This  provision 
means  the  abandonment  of  what  to  me 
has  become  one  of  the  most  valuable  pro- 
grams we  have  had  to  offer  young 
people. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constune  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Tier- 
nan]  .    

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
disappointed  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  to 
eliminate  funds  for  the  summer  intern- 
ship program.  My  office  has  participated 
In  the  program  and  I  have  been  ex- 
tremely impressed  with  its  results. 

There  were  two  student  interns  In  my 
office  last  siunmer.  Not  only  were  they 
of  great  assistance  to  me  and  my  staff, 
but  they  made  it  clear  to  me  that  this 
opportimlty  turned  out  to  be  an  unfor- 
gettable experience.  Both  young  men 
have  returned  to  their  communities  bet- 
ter Informed  on  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress and  more  enlightened  as  to  the 
role  of  the  legislative  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  gives 
the  appearance  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives turning  its  back  on  the  youth 
of  America.  At  a  time  when  we  are  at- 
tempting to  bridge  the  "generation  gap," 
this  action  is  both  nearsighted  and 
backward.  The  youth  of  today  have  in- 


quisitive minds,  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
times.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  assist 
them  in  appreciating  and  understand- 
ing the  problems  we  face  as  legislators 
and  also  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  be  involved  on  the  periphery  of 
Government. 

I  urge  the  House  to  reconsider  its 
action  when  we  reconvene  in  January. 
Let  us  not  close  our  doors — our  minds — 
our  hearts — on  the  most  valuable  asset 
we  have. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lan- 
gen]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Clmirman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  your 
committee  has  done  its  best  to  limit  the 
requests  for  additional  moneys  in  the 
legislative  requests  to  comply  with  the 
difficult  budget  situation.  It  Is  proper 
that  the  legislative  branch  should  give 
the  same  concern  to  its  expenses  as  we 
have  suggested  to  the  rest  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Government.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  did  not  approve  more  than 
$10  million  of  expenditures  that  are  not 
essentitd  at  this  time.  We  ought  to  set 
an  example  of  prudence  for  all  of  Gov- 
ernment to  follow.  The  continuing  defi- 
cits and  ttireat  of  inflation  must  be  dealt 
with,  or  even  more  serious  problems  will 
develop  for  taxpayers  and  consumers. 
The  national  debt  grows  and  Interest 
rates  are  going  up,  so  I  hope  the  House 
will  sustain  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  in  the  interest  of  economy. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  McClory]. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
experience  with  the  congressional  sum- 
mer intern  program  has  been  most  grati- 
fying. The  college  students  from  my  con- 
gressional district  who  have  served  in 
my  office  during  the  past  3  years  have 
contributed  valuably  to  the  work  product. 
Their  attendance  at  committee  hearings, 
their  research  on  a  variety  of  legislative 
subjects,  their  attention  to  innumerable 
details  and  their  observations  based  upon 
their  experiences  are  among  the  benefits 
which  I  have  noted. 

In  addition.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the 
Intimate  contact  with  the  lawmaking 
process  and  related  work  of  the  Congress 
has  been  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  the 
student  hitems  and  to  the  entire  aca- 
demic comimunlty. 

I  fear  that  the  careless  selection  of 
some  interns  and  the  injudicious  and  ir- 
responsible behavior  of  some  publicity- 
seeking  beneficiaries  of  the  college  intern 
program  are  responsible  for  the  decision 
to  bar  Interns  during  the  1968  summer 
vacation  period. 


The  long-range  value  of  the  congres- 
sional intern  program  should  be  evident 
to  all.  It  is  shortsighted  and  pennywlse 
economy  to  eliminate  the  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  [Mrs. 
Hansen],  chairman  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.    HANSEN    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Chairman,  chapter  n  of  this  bill  contains 
two  items  for  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  related  agencies.  Ten  million  dollars 
is  provided  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Office  of  SaUne  Water,  and  $2,200,000 
is  provided  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commission. 
The  President's  1968  budget  estimate 
included  $20,982,000  for  the  saline  water 
program.  However,  at  the  time  of  the 
committee's  consideration  for  the  1968 
fiscal  year  appropriation  bill,  current  au- 
thorization for  tills  activity  existed  In  the 
amoimt  of  only  $7,500,000.  Because  of  the 
Immediate  need  for  additional  funding  In 
fiscal  year  1968,  the  total  amoxmt  of  the 
existing  authorization  was  appropriated. 
Subsequently,  the  additional  authoriza- 
tion was  enacted  into  law  on  June  24, 
1967,  Public  Law  90-30. 

The  $7,500,000  appropriated  imder 
Public  Law  90-28,  along  with  the  $10 
million  recommended  In  this  bill  would 
provide  total  funding  for  this  appropria- 
tion Item  In  fiscal  year  1968  of  $17,500.- 
000.  This  combined  total  is  $10  million 
less  than  the  $27,500,000  available  In  fis- 
cal year  1967,  and  $3,482,000  below  the 
$20,982,000  requested  hi  the  President's 
1968  budget  estimate  last  January. 

The  saline  water  program  was  Initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1953.  Since  that  time,  re- 
search efforts  have  continued  in  the 
quest  for  a  practical  and  economical 
means  of  water  desalinization.  It  would 
appear  that  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  during  this  period.  In  the 
early  stages  of  the  program,  the  cost  of 
water  provided  through  the  desaliniza- 
tion process  was  $5  per  thousand  gallons. 
Witnesses  testifying  before  the  commit- 
tee a  few  days  ago  stated  that  this  cost 
has  now  been  reduced  to  22  cents  per 
thousand  gallons.  The  committee  is  in- 
formed that  technical  ability  is  now 
available  for  a  plant  with  production  of 
150  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  by 
this  process,  and  the  technical  feasibility 
for  a  plant  producing  1  bilUon  gallons  of 
water  per  day  is  imminent. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  in- 
tended to  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  prevent  the  use  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for 
paying  salaries  or  expenses  for  any  for- 
eign travel  or  other  activity  outside  the 
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United  States,  except  in  connection  with 
activities  of  the  UJS.  Government  such 
as  the  desalting  plant  at  the  Naval  Base 
at  Ouantanamo.  Information  came  to 
my  attention  only  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  personnel  of  the  Oflftce  of  Saline 
Water  have  made  many  trips  to  foreign 
countries  offering  their  services  as  con- 
sultants for  building  salt  water  conver- 
sion plants.  Unfortunately  I  received  this 
information  after  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment Appropriations  Subcommittee  had 
completed  its  hearings  last  week  on  the 
appropriation  requested  for  the  balance 
of  fiscal  1968  for  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water.  Thus  it  was  too  late  to  obtain 
adequate  information  on  the  extent  of 
such  overseas  activity  by  OSW  person- 
nel. On  page  647  of  the  printed  appro- 
priations hearings  I  note  that  Chairman 
Hansen  inquired  as  to  what  percentage 
of  the  f imds  of  the  Office  of  Sajine  Water 
Is  spent  in  the  international  field.  She 
was  told  tliat  about  2  percent  of  their 
personnel  budget  is  spent  annually  for 
this  purpose.  None  of  the  discussion  be- 
tween Mr.  Savage  of  OSW  and  Chairman 
Hansen  brought  forth  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  has  for  the  past 
several  months  been  serving  as  an  ad- 
viser for  the  procurement  of  a  salt  water 
conversion  plant  for  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Savage  was  not  asked 
the  direct  question,  but  he  surely  volim- 
teered  no  information  on  this  relation- 
ship during  the  general  interrogation 
about  OSW's  intematioiuil  activities. 

I  think  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  entitled  to  know  just  what  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  is  up  to.  This  morning, 
during  our  full  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee meeting,  I  consulted  Mrs.  Hansen  and 
Congressman  Reifel  about  this  matter 
and  they  both  kindly  agreed  to  obtain 
any  Information  about  OSW's  activities 
that  I  might  ask  for.  I  intend  to  take 
advsmtage  of  tliis  offer  and  to  ask  Mrs. 
Hansen,  as  chairman  of  the  Interior  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  to  inquire 
further  into  this  matter  and  to  let  the 
House  know  what  she  finds. 

I  do  no  care  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
specific  problems  but  I  am  told  that  the 
Office  of  Saline  Water  insisted  that  all 
bids  (Ml  a  plant  for  the  Government  of 
Saudi  Arabia  be  confined  to  a  multistage 
flash  evaporator  plant  which  was  de- 
signed by  or  for  the  Office  of  Saline  Wa- 
ter. I  have  seen  a  number  of  references 
in  the  press  to  the  fact  that  several  pri- 
vately owned  American  companies  have 
greater  techical  knowledge  in  the  design 
and  corwtruction  of  multistage  flash 
evaporator  plants  than  has  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  or  any  other  Government 
agency.  If  that  information  is  correct  I 
am  curious  to  know  why  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  has  taken  this  restrictive 
attitude.  And  I  am  especially  curious  to 
know  why  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
accepted  the  role  of  agent  for  a  foreign 
government  in  the  first  place.  When  for- 
eign govenunents  or  foreign  industrial 
concerns  procure  heavy  mechanical  or 
electrical  equipment  under  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development 
program  they  frequently  employ  qualified 
private  consultants  to  advise  them  and 
assist  them  to  procure  equipment  that  Is 
modem,  reliable,  and  economical.  I  do 


not  understand  why  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  assumes  the  role  that  is  normally 
filled  by  privately  owned  architect-engi- 
neer concerns. 

The  first  appropriation  for  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  was  for 
the  fiscal  year  1953.  According  to  a  table 
inserted  in  the  hearings  last  week,  OSW 
has  received  a  total  of  $121,640,000  for 
their  programs.  They  have  spent  vast 
amounts  of  money,  either  directly  or 
under  contracts  with  industries,  uni- 
versities, research  laboratories,  and 
others,  researching  and  developing  al- 
most every  conceivable  facet  of  the  tech- 
nology of  water  conversion;  yet  I 
understand  they  have  never  designed  or 
built  a  water  conversion  plant  which  has 
been  successful  by  economic  standards. 

The  only  community  in  the  United 
States  today  that  relies  on  desalted  water 
for  its  daily  needs  is  Key  West,  Fla.  The 
desalting  plant  that  this  community  now 
uses  was  designed  and  built  by  a  private 
American  company.  The  Office  of  Saline 
Water  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The 
Key  West  plant  works  dependably  and 
economically  and  furnishes  ample  proof 
that  U.S.  Industry  is  fuDy  qualified  to  do 
whatever  needs  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  salt  water  conversion. 

I  notice  that  at  page  655  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  Mr.  Savage,  of  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water,  let  Congressman  Reifel 
assume  that  this  program,  not  private 
industry,  had  reduced  the  cost  of  con- 
verting salt  water  to  fresh  from  $5  i)er 
thousand  gallons  to  22  cents  per  thousand 
gallons.  I  would  appreciate  having  an 
explanation  from  the  Office  of  Saline 
Water  as  to  who  brought  the  cost  of 
desalting  down  to  22  cents  per  thousand 
gallons.  Can  private  industry  build  a 
plant  without  any  subsidy  to  produce 
fresh  water  from  salt  water  for  22  cents 
I>er  thousand  gallons?  Is  private  industry 
able  and  qualified  to  do  the  prototjrpe 
work  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  Is  con- 
ducting for  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  project  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.? 
The  hearings  last  week  mentioned  studies 
by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water  for  a  de- 
salting plant  in  Israel.  If  private  Indus- 
try can  do  this  work,  why  is  the  Office 
of  Saline  Water  spending  Government 
funds  for  this  purpose? 

If  there  is  any  justification  for  over- 
seas activity  of  this  tyi>e  by  the  OfBce  of 
Saline  Water,  It  seems  to  me  Its  funds 
should  be  budgeted  under  the  foreign  aid 
program  where  It  can  be  subjected  to 
the  review  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  let  agencies  of  the  Government 
conduct  their  own  foreign  aid  activity. 
The  administration  has  had  many  re- 
views and  reorganizations  to  prevent 
foreign  aid  from  being  furnished  from 
all  over  the  Government.  Congress  has 
created  and  insisted  that  foreign  aid  be 
conducted  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development.  I  would  like  to  be 
informed  why  the  foreign  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Saline  Water  should  not  be 
made  to  conform  to  this  philosophy. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  As  you 
are  probably  aware,  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation of  the  saline  water  program  does 


provide  for  the  interchange  of  informa- 
tion on  saline  water  research  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries. 
However,  there  is  no  legislative  author- 
ity that  specifically  provides  for  the  ac- 
tive participation  of  saline  water  officials 
In  the  actual  award  of  construction  con- 
tracts for  foreign  plants. 

Officir.ls  of  the  saline  water  program, 
of  course,  may  consult  and  advise  with 
officials  of  foreign  governments,  and  give 
various  technical  advice  on  the  require- 
ments of  any  proposed  plant.  However,  I 
can  say  that  to  date,  no  construction  of 
foreign  plants  has  been  funded  by  any 
appropriations  to  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram. The  country  building  the  plant  is 
required  to  furnish  its  own  construction 
funds  and  is  responsible  for  the  selection 
of  the  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  plant.  As  I  have  previously  men- 
tioned, officials  of  the  saline  water  pro- 
gram do  give  technical  advice  on  the 
preliminary  plans  and  designs  for  the 
plants. 

The  committee  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  the  gentleman  in  securing 
whatever  additional  information  he  de- 
sires on  the  activities  of  the  saline  water 
program. 

If  the  gentleman  will  refer  to  our  hear- 
ings on  the  annual  1968  appropriation 
he  will  find  that  the  foreign  activities  of 
the  saline  water  program  are  described 
rather  thoroughly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  For  ac- 
tivities of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  the  bill  provides  $2,200,000. 

The  original  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1968  provided  no  funds  for  neces- 
sary studies  to  be  performed  under  con- 
tract because  officials  of  the  commission 
at  that  time  did  not  have  sufficient  ex- 
perience to  estimate  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  cost  of  the  studies  to  be 
undertaken,  nor  was  program  planning 
for  this  purpose  sufficiently  complete. 
Since  that  time  the  necessary  informa- 
tion has  been  developed. 

H.R.  12121.  which  was  cleared  for  sub- 
mission to  the  President  on  December  6, 
1967,  extends  the  life  of  the  commission 
until  December  31,  1970,  and  increases 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  $3,390,000. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  this  Is 
a  most  Important  activity,  especially 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  commission  will 
be  applicable  to  740.695,844  acres  of  Fed- 
eral land  or  about  one-third  of  the  total 
acreage  In  the  United  States.  The  im- 
portance of  this  activity  is  further  en- 
hanced when  consideration  is  given  to 
the  fact  that  the  major  receipts  from 
these  public  lands  during  fiscal  year  1966 
amounted  to  $632,000,000. 

The  $860,000  appropriated  under  Pub- 
lic Law  90-28,  along  with  the  $2,200,000 
recommended  In  this  bill,  will  provide  a 
total  appropriation  of  $3,060,000  for  this 
activity  in  fiscal  year  1968.  This  amount 
is  $1,153,000  above  the  1967  appropria- 
tion of  $907,000  and  is  $2,200,000  above 
the  1968  budget  estimate  of  $860,000. 

In  recommending  this  appropriation, 
the  committee  was  mindful  of  the  tre- 
mendous task  facing  the  commission  in 
Its  review  of  all  our  national  laws  per- 
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talning  to  public  lands,  and  recognized 
the  need  for  various  contract  studies  to 
be  initiated  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the 
commission  will  have  adequate  time  to 
review  the  reports  emanating  from  these 
studies  In  making  its  recommendations 
prior  to  December  31.  1970.  of  the  revi- 
sions and  changes  that  should  be  made 
in  oiur  public  lands  statutes. 

I  earnestly  recommend  the  approval  of 
these  two  items  by  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Conunittee  do  now  rise  and  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  bill  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  14397)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1968.  and  for  other 
puriMises.  had  directed  him  to  report  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  fbial  pas- 
sage. 
The  previous  questicxi  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorxun  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Ls  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  305,  nays  79.  answered  "pres- 
«it"  1,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 


Admlr 
Adama 
Addabbo 
Albert 

Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews, 
N.Dftk. 
Areods 
Ashley 
Ayr** 
Barlnc 
Barrett 
Battln 
Belcher 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blnghata 
BlantoQ 
Blatnlk 

Bores 

Boland 

Bolton 

Bow 

Bradema* 

Brasco 


[Roll  No.  4351 

y£AS— 305 

Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown,  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cahlll 
Oarey 
Casey 
Celler 
Clark 
Claxiaen, 
DonH. 
Cleyeland 
Cohelan 
CoUlar 


Co&able 


Conte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Corman 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Deddarto 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

de  la  Oarza 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Dent 

DlCT" 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Duldd 

Duncan 

Dvyer 

■ckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  CaUI. 


Edwards,  LiS. 

EUberg 

Each 

Eshleman 

Evans,  Colo. 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstetn 

Paacell 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Flno 

Flood 

Foley 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Oallflanakla 

Gallagher 

Gardner 

Oarmatz 

QlaUno 

Olbbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Gray 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Ororer 

Oude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
Bchmldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Holineld 

Holland 

Horton 

Howard 

Hull 

Hunt 

Ichord 

Irwin 

Jacobs 

Jartnan 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karstan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

KeUy 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluc^nakl 

Kupferman 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 


Abemethy 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

Ashmore 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blackburn 

Brlnkley 

BroyhlU,  va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clawaon,Dal 

Colmer 

Cramer 

Curtis 

Davis,  Wis. 

Denney 

DevlB* 

Dole 

DoiKky 

■dwar(U.Ala. 


Leggett 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McCtilloch 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McPall 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacOregoc 
Machen 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 
Meeds 
MeskUl 
Michel 
MUler.  Calif. 
MUler.  Cmio 
Mills 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
Monagan 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morris.  N.  Mex 
Morse,  Mass. 
Morton 
Mooher 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlZ 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

©•NeUl. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pelly 

P^per 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phllbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poll 

PoUock 

Prlo*.  m. 

Pryor 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QulUen 

RaUsback 

Randall 

Rees 

Reld.  m. 

Reld.N.T. 

ReUel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes.  Aria. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

NAYS— 78 

Everett 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Fuqua 

Oathlngs 

a«t«yB 

Grosa 

Gubser 

CKimey 

yitgitn 

Haley 

HaU 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hays 

HanderaoB 

Hungate 

Hutchinson 

Jonaa,  N.C. 

Kleppe 

Komegay 


Roberts 

Roblson 

Bodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

RostenkowBkl 

Roth 

Roudcbush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

SchneebeU 

Scbwelker 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Black 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith.  Okla. 

Springer 

Staflord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Arts. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Udall 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

WldnaU 

WlUlams,  Pa. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yates 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Tuck 

mt 

Whltener 


Whltten. 
Wiggins 
Winn 


Zlon 


ANSWERED  ••PRESENT"'— 1 


Lennon 
Upaoomb 
Long,  La. 


Waggonner 
NOT  VOTING— 47 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
Asptnall 
Bates 
Bell 
Boiling 
Broom&eld 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Button 
Carter 
Oowger 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Erlenborn 
Pord.  Gerald  R 


McClory 

McCliire 

McMlUan 

Marsh 

Mlse 

MoatgooMiT 

NIchoto 

O'Neal,  Ga. 

Passman 

Pool 

Price,  Tex. 

Rarlck 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Batterfidd 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Stiden 

Smith,  Calif. 

Stuckey 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wla. 


Ford, 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Green,  Oreg. 
HaUeck 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Haraba 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Herlong 
Hoamer 
Johnson.  Calif . 
King.  N.Y. 
Kuykendall 
Lukens 
Madden 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Md. 

Multer 

Patman 

Poage 

PurceU 

Resnlek 

Roaemthal 

St.  Oa«* 

Scott 

Snyder 

Stratton 

Watson 

wmiams.  Miss. 

WlUls 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  for.  with  Mr.  Waggon- 
ner against. 

Mr.  Harrison  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  agaltwt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Bates  for,  With  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  Hosmer  for.  with  Mr.  Cowger  agalnet. 

Mr.  King  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Snyder 
against. 

Mr.  Carter  for.  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.  BroomSeld  for.  with  Mr.  Watson 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Resnlek  with  ISr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Heckler 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  BalL 

Mr.  WlUls  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Brlenbom. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Broyhlll  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

tSr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  WUUam  D.  FOrd. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  WUllams  of  MlssU- 
slppl. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  PRICE 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  McCLURE  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford].  If  he 
had  been  present  he  would  have  voted 
•*yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  CALL 
PRIVATE  AND  CONSENT  CALEN- 
DARS AND  FOR  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
RECOGNIZE  MEMBERS  UNDER  THE 
SUSPENSION  OP  THE  RULES  PRO- 
CEDURE ON  FRIDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  to 
call  the  Private  and  Consent  Calendars 
and  for  the  Speaker  to  recognize  M«n- 
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bers  under  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure  on  Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker^  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  would  the  majority 
leader  plesise  explain  this  just  a  little  bit 
further? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  should  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  First,  may  I  say  that  up 
to  now  we  have  only  three  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  10  on  the  Private 
Csilendar. 

Mr.  HALL.  Plus  the  ones,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  have  been  carried  over,  of  course, 
which  would  ordinarily  repeat  If  any  day 
were  given  for  the  call  of  the  calendar? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  bills 
would  have  to  be  passed  by  unanimous 
consent,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 

As  to  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  may  I 
advise  the  gentleman  that  the  Speaker 
would  not  recognize  any  Member  to  call 
up  a  bill  under  a  suspension  of  the  rules 
procedure  without  consulting  with  the 
Republican  leadership. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  do  not  yield  at  this  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker. 

Continuing  to  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, would  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  please  advise  the  Members  of  the 
House  if  it  is  his  intention,  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  House,  to  fix  a  date  cer- 
tain, under  which  suspensions  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  remaining  6  days  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  very  diflBcult  to  do 
that,  and  we  would  have  to  pass  the  ad- 
jourrunent  resolution  In  advance.  We  do 
not  have  the  idea  of  doing  that  at  this 
stage. 

We  would  like  to  get  these  matters  out. 
To  be  frank.  I  cannot  bind  anyone  on 
what  suspensions  may  be  requested,  but 
the  only  one  I  know  anything  about  at 
the  present  time  is  on  the  bill  relating  to 
veterans'  pensions. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  it  not  true,  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader,  as  to  these  individual  bills, 
since  there  are  so  few.  that  they  could  be 
brought  up  either  imder  that  rule  as  far 
as  suspensions  are  concerned,  or  the  Pri- 
vate and  Consent  Calendar  bills  by  indi- 
vidual unanimous-consent  requests? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Well,  I  suppose  they 
could,  but  this  is  a  much  better  way  to 
do  it.  May  I  say  that  a  distinguished 
Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  asked 
that  we  make  the  request  as  far  as  the 
Private  Calendar  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lahu)]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
on  the  suspension  request  only  those 
suspensions  that  have  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  be  called  up 
for  suspension,  and  not  just  consulta- 
tion, but  they  will  be  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 


Mr.  HALL.  The  majority  leader  al- 
ready said  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
possible  to  divide  this  request?  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman  was 
asking  for  permission  to  consider  the 
Consent  and  Private  Calendars  and 
suspensions  on  Friday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  not  possible  to  divide 
this  request?  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object  to  unlimited  suspensions  without 
knowing  the  bills. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  will  not  be  un- 
limited sxispensions.  Any  suspension 
that  is  put  down  wlU  be  put  down  in 
advance  and  will  be  cleared  with  the 
minority. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  this  advance 
notice 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  have  all  of  the  con- 
fidence in  the  world  in  the  minority 
leader,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man has  an  equal  amount  of  confidence. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing of  advance  notice  on  these  bills.  We 
just  completed  action  on  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  I  could  not  get  a  copy 
of  that  bill  this  morning  as  late  sis  9:30. 
I  could  not  get  a  copy  of  the  report  on 
the  bill.  I  understand  the  hearings  were 
not  released  imtil  this  morning.  It  is  im- 
possible to  deal  with  an  appropriation 
bill  involving  some  $2  billion  without  far 
more  knowledge  of  what  you  are  doing. 
That  is  almost  no  advance  notice  on  a 
bill  of  such  magnitude.    , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present 
form  of  the  unanimous  con^nt  request, 
I  object. 

REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
CALL  PRIVATE  AND  CONSENT 
CALENDARS  ON  FRIDAY,  DECEM- 
BER  15 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Friday  next  to  call  the  Private 
and  Consent  Calendars. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


appropriation  bill  just  passed  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2171  UNTIL  MID- 
NIGHT TONIGHT 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  conferees  on  the 
bill  S.  2171,  amendment  of  the  Subver- 
sive Activities  Control  Act  of  1950,  have 
untU  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con- 
ference report  for  printing  under  the 
rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  TO  CONSIDER  VET- 
ERANS BILL  (H.R.  12555)  UNDER 
SUSPENSION  OF  THE  RULES  ON 
FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  15 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Friday  next  for  the  Speaker 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teague],  to  call  the  veterans  bill 
(H.R.  12555)  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  the  supplemental 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN DISTRIBUTIONS  PURSUANT 
TO  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
OF  1956— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  4765) 
relating  to  the  income  tax  treatment  of 
certain  distributions  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNmiMCc  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  1010) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4765)  relating  to  the  Income  tax  treatment 
of  certain  dUtrlbutlons  pursuant  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1056,  as 
amended,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows:  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out,  omit  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted, 
and  on  page  3  of  the  Hoxise  engrossed  bill, 
after  line  6,  Insert  the  following: 

"The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  distributions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending  after  such 
date. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  4«(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  carryback 
and  carryover  of  unused  investment  credits) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) 
(relating  to  effect  of  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back) . 

"(b)  Section  6411(a)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  application  for  tentative  carryback  ad- 
justment) Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the  end 
of  such  taxable  year'  in  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  '(or,  with  respect  to  any  por- 
tion of  an  Investment  credit  carryback  from 
a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a  net  operat- 
ing loss  carryback  from  a  subsequent  taxable 


year,  within  a  period  of  12  months  from  the 
end  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year) '. 

"(c)  Section  6601(1)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  limitations  on  assessment  In  the  case 
of  Investment  credit  carrybaclts)  is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  *,  or,  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  subse- 
quent taxable  year,  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a  de- 
ficiency for  such  subsequent  taxable  year 
may  be  assessed'. 

"(d)  Section  6611(d)  (4)  (A)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  special  period  of  limitation  on 
refunds  with  respect  to  investment  credit 
carrybacks)  Is  amended  by  inserting  alter 
'which  results  In  such  carryback'  In  the  first 
sentence  the  foUowlng:  '(or,  with  respect  to 
any  portion  of  an  Investment  credit  carry- 
back from  a  taxable  year  attributable  to  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  subse- 
quent taxable  year,  the  period  shall  be  that 
period  which  ends  with  the  expiraUon  of  the 
15th  day  of  the  40th  month,  or  38th  month, 
m  the  case  of  a  corporation,  following  the 
end  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year)'. 

"(e)  Section  6601(e)(2)  of  sucl  Code  (re- 
lating to  Interest  on  underpayments,  etc.)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  '.  or  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  an  investment  cred- 
it carrylMick  from  a  taxable  year  attributable 
to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from  a  sub- 
sequent taxable  year,  such  Increase  shall  not 
afreet  the  computaUon  of  Interest  under  this 
section  for  the  period  ending  with  the  last 
day  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year*. 

"(f)  Section  6611(f)  (2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  interest  on  overpayments)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ',  or.  with 
respect  to  any  portion  of  an  Investment 
credit  carryback  from  a  taxable  year  attribut- 
able to  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  from 
a  stibsequent  taxable  year,  such  overpayment 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been  made  prior 
to  the  close  of  such  subsequent  taxable  year'. 
"(g)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  Investment 
credit  carrybacks  attributable  to  net  operat- 
ing loss  carrybacks  from  taxable  years  end- 
ing after  July  31.  1967. 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Section  172(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  net  operat- 
ing loss  carrybacks  and  carryovers)  la  amend- 
ed— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'subparagraph  (D)' 
In  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (I)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E)'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  'subparagraphs  (C) 
and  (D)'  in  paragraph  (1)  (B)  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  'subparagraphs  (C).  (D),  and 

(B)'; 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1) 
the  foUowlng  new  subparagraph: 

"  '(E)  In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  which  U 
a  domestic  corporation  qualifying  under 
paragraph  (3)(K),  a  net  operating  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  ending  after  December  31. 
1968.  and  prior  to  January  1,  1969,  shall  be 
a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to  each  of  the 
6  taxable  years  preceding  the  taxable  year 
of  such  loss  and  shaU  be  a  net  operating 
loss  carryover  to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years 
following  the  taxable  year  of  such  loss.';  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)   the  following  new  subparap-aphs: 

•"(B)  Paragraph  (1)(E)  shaU  apply  only 
If— 

"'(1)  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of  the  taxable  Income  (computed 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (2))  for  each  of 
the  3  preceding  taxable  years  of  the  tax- 
payer, 

"•(U)  the  amount  of  th«  taxpayer's  net 
operating  loss  for  the  taxable  year.  Increased 
by  the  amoimt  of  the  taxpayer's  net  operat- 
ing loss  for  the  preceding  taxaMe  year  or 


decreased  by  the  amount  of  the  taxpayer's 
taxable  tnccone  for  sucb  preceding  year,  ex- 
ceeds 15  percent  of  the  cum  of  the  money 
and  other  property  (In  an  amount  equal 
to  its  adjusted,  basis  for  determining  gain) 
of  the  taxpayer,  determined  as  of  tl»e  cloae 
of  the  taxable  year  of  such  lo«  without 
regard  to  any  refund  or  credit  of  any  over- 
payment of  tax  to  which  the  taxpayer  may 
be  entitled  under  paragrai^  (1)(K), 

"  '(ill)  the  aggregate  unadjusted  basis  of 
property  described  In  section  1231(b)(1) 
(without  regard  to  any  holding  period  there- 
in provided),  the  basis  for  which  was  deter- 
mined under  section  1012.  which  was  ac- 
quired by  the  taxpayer  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  its  fifth  tax- 
able year  preceding  the  taxable  year  of  such 
loss  and  ending  with  the  last  day  of  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss,  equals  or  exceeds 
the  aggregate  adjusted  basis  of  property  of 
such  description  of  the  taxpayer  on,  and  de- 
termined as  of,  the  first  day  of  the  flith 
preceding  taxable  year,  and 

"'(iv)  the  taxpayer  derived  50  percent 
or  more  of  Its  gross  receipts  (other  than 
gross  receipts  derived  from  the  conduct  of  a 
lending  or  finance  business) .  for  the  taxable 
yesir  of  such  loss  and  for  each  of  Its  5  preced- 
ing taxable  years,  from  the  manufacture 
and  production  of  units  within  the  same 
single  class  of  products,  and  3  or  fewer 
United  States  persons  (Including  as  one 
person  an  aSlliated  group  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1504(a) )  other  than  the  taxpayer  manu- 
factured and  produced  In  the  United  States, 
In  the  calendar  year  ending  in  or  with 
the  taxable  year  of  such  loss,  86  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  number  of  all  unite 
within  such  class  of  products  manufactured 
and  produced  In  the  United  States  In  such 
calendar  year. 

'"(F)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (E) 
(IV)  — 

'"(i)  the  term  "class  of  products"  means 
any  of  the  categories  designated  and  num- 
bered as  a  "class  of  products"  In  the  1963 
Census  of  Manufactures  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 
title  13  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 

"  '(U)  Information  compiled  or  pabllsbed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  part  of  or 
In  connection  with  the  Statistical  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  or  the  census  of  manu- 
facttires,  regardli^  the  nimiber  of  units  of  a 
class  of  products  manufactured  and  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  during  a  calendar 
year,  or.  If  such  Information  should  not  be 
available.  Information  so  compiled  or  pub- 
lished regarding  the  number  of  such  units 
shipped  or  sold  by  such  manufacturers 
during  a  calendar  year,  shall  constitute  prima 
facte  evidence  of  the  total  number  of  all 
unite  of  sucdi  class  of  products  manufactured 
and  produced  In  the  United  States  in  such 
calendar  year.' 

"(b)  No  Interest  shall  t>e  paid  or  allowed 
with  respect  to  any  overpayment  of  tax  re- 
sulting from  the  application  ot  the  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tJils 
Act. 

"(c)  TTie  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  net  operating 
losses  sustained  In  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31,  1966. 

"Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  815(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  definition 
of  distribution)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  p^lod  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ';  or';  and 

"(3)  by  Injerting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"'(4)  any  distribution  after  December  81, 
1966.  of  the  stock  of  a  controlled  corporation 
to  which  section  355  appUee,  If  such  distribu- 
tion is  made  to  a  corporation  which  Im- 
medUtely  after  the  dlstadbutton  Is  In  oontrol 


(within  the  meaning  of  section  368(c))  of 
both  the  distributing  corporation  and  soeh 
controlled  corporation  and  If  aueh  contrcAled 
corporation  Is  a  life  insurance  company  o* 
which  tb«.  distrtbutlng  corporation  has  been 
in  control  at  all  times  since  December  31. 
1867.* 

"(b)  (I)  The  next  to  last  sentence  of  eec- 
tion  81S(f)  is  ajnended — 

"(A)  by  striking  out  'Paragraph  (8)  shaU 
not'  and.  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'Neither 
paragraph  (3)  nor  paragraph  (4)  shall';  and 

"(B)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (B) 
of  such  paragraph'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  'paragraph  (3)(B)'. 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  815(f)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  also' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  also'. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1966." 

And  t^e  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  blU  and  agree  to  the  same. 
W.  D.  MIL1.S, 
Cecil  R.  Kino, 
Hale  Booos, 

TtL/iim    M.    KAK8TEK. 

A.  STWfET  Herlong,  3t^ 

John  W.  Btsnes. 
Jambs  B.  Utt. 
Jackson  E.  Betts. 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
rttsbell  Long. 
George  Smathers, 
CUNTOJf    P.    Anbersok, 
Vance  Haetkx, 


MoTiageTS  tm  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

BrtmaxT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hon«e 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Hooaes  on  the  amendment  trf 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.B,  4765)  relating 
to  the  Income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended,  submit 
the  foUowlng  statement  In  explanation  of 
the  eftect  of  the  action  agreed  iipon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommerkded  in  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  biU  as  passed  by  the  House  related  to 
the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain  dis- 
tributions pursuant  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  as  amended  in  1966. 
The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
blU  strikes  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Inserts  new  text  In  which  the  first  sec- 
tion Is  a  substitute  for  the  blU  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  the  remaining  sections  con- 
tain provisions  not  Included  In  the  blU  as 
passed  by  the  Hoxiae. 

BANK  HOUKNO  COMPAWT  DibTRlBUrlONS 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  amended 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
Of  1954  which  relate  to  dlstrtbutiMis  pur- 
suant to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956  to  provide  rules  for  the  appUcatlon  of 
these  provisions  In  the  case  of  any  company 
which  becomes  a  bank  holding  company  as 
a  result  of  the  1966  amendments  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  In  substance,  the 
niles  provide  tax  treatment  with  respect  to 
distributions  required  by  the  1966  amend- 
ments similar  to  that  which  was  applied 
with  respect  to  dUtribuOons  required  by  the 
original  enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  o*  1966,  except  that  the  tax- 
free  treatment  Is  provided  only  If  the  dis- 
tributions made  In  kind  are  made  on  a  pro 
rata  basis  to  aU  shareholders.  The  effect  is 
to  provide  (In  general)  that  no  gain  or  loss 
is  recognized  to  any  shareholder  on  a  dis- 
tribution required  by  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  and  that  the  baals  of  the 
property  received  and  of  the  stock  with  re- 
spwt  to  which  it  la  disUlbuted  is  to  be  de- 
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termlned  by  allocating  between  such  prop- 
erty and  such  stock  the  adjusted  basis  of 
such  stock. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  different 
rules  would  apply.  In  the  case  of  Individ- 
uals, capital  gain  would  be  recognized  to  the 
extent  that  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
distributed  divested  stock  exceeds  the  basis 
of  the  shareholder's  stock  In  the  bank  hold- 
ing company.  Where  the  distribution  of  di- 
vested stock  by  a  bank  holding  company  Is 
to  a  corporate  shareholder,  the  Senate 
amendment  also  contained  special  rules  ap- 
plicable to  the  corporation  and  to  Its  share- 
holders (where  the  divested  stock  Is  passed 
through  the  corporation  to  its  shareholders) , 
but  only  If  the  corporation  elected  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
apply- 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  as  passed  the  House  are 
restored.  These  provisions  are  to  apply  to 
distributions  made  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

MORTGAGE  OtTAEANTT  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  added 
a  section  to  the  bill  (sec.  2  of  the  Senate 
amendment)  containing  provisions  relating 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  certain  reserves  for 
losses  set  up  by  mortgage  guaranty  insur- 
ance  companies. 

The  bill  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  does  not  include  these 
provisions.  While  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House  did  not  agree  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  amendment  relative  to  the 
special  deduction  for  mortgage  guaranty 
insurance  reserves,  they,  as  well  as  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  recognize 
the  need  for  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
special  reserve  problem  of  these  companies. 
mrrvrmro  pension  plans  or  certain  eouca- 

TIONAL   AND  OTHER  TAX-EXZKPT  ORGANIZATTONS 

The  Senate  amendment  would  have  added 
a  section  to  the  bill  (sec.  3  of  the  Senate 
amendment)  containing  provisions  relating 
to  the  tax  treatment  of  unfunded  pension 
plans  of  certain  educational  and  other  tax- 
exempt  organizations.  The  proposed  section 
3  of  the  bill  would  also  have  amended  sec- 
tion 403(b)  (2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  reTlse  the  methods  of  computing 
the  20-percent-exclusion  allowance  In  the 
case  of  retirement  benefits  for  employees  of 
certain  tax-exempt  organizations. 

The  bill  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  does  not  Include  these 
provisions. 

INVESTMENT      CREDIT      CARRYBACKS      RESULTING 
raOM     NET    OPERATING     LOSS     CARRYBACKS 

Preeent  law  (sec.  46(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964)  provides,  In  general, 
that  an  unused  Investment  credit  may  be 
carried  back  3  taxable  years  and  then  for- 
ward 7  taxable  years  to  the  extent  It  Is  not 
used  m  any  of  the  earlier  years  to  which  It 
may  be  carried.  However,  If  the  unused  In- 
vestment credit  arises  by  reason  of  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback,  present  law  (sec. 
46(b)(3)  of  the  1954  code)  provides  that 
the  unused  Investment  credit  may  be  car- 
ried forward  only. 

SecUon  4  of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  strikes  out  this  restriction  so  that 
an  unused  Investment  credit  arising  by  rea- 
son of  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  will  be 
subject  to  the  3-year  carryback  and  7-year 
jarryforward  rule.  This  section  also  makes 
necessary  technical  changes  In  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
These  amendments  apply  with  respect  to  In- 
vestment credit  carrybacks  attributable  to 
net  operating  loss  carrybacks  from  taxable 
years  ending  after  July  31,  1967. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  sec- 
tion Is  retained  as  section  2  of  the  bill. 


nVX-TEAR  CARBTBACK  OF  NXT  OPKRATINO 
LOSSES  SUSTAINED  BT  CERTAIN  DOMESTIC 
CORPORATIONS 

Under  present  law  (sec.  172(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964)  a  net  operating 
loss  sustained  for  any  taxable  year  shall,  In 
general,  be  carried  back  3  taxable  years  and 
forward  5  taxable  years,  to  tue  extent  It  Is 
not  used  in  computing  the  net  operating 
loss  deduction  for  any  earlier  taxable  year. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate amends  this  section  of  the  code  to  pro- 
vide that  In  the  case  of  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion which  meets  certain  qualifications  set 
forth  In  new  subparagraphs  (E)  and  (P)  of 
section  172(b)  (3)  of  the  code  as  added  by 
the  Senate  amendment,  a  net  operating  loss 
for  any  taxable  year  ending  after  1966  and 
before  1969,  shall  be  carried  back  5  taxable 
years  and  forward  3  taxable  years.  The 
amendmenta  made  by  this  section  apply  with 
respect  to  net  operating  losses  sustained  In 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  31,  1966, 
but  no  Interest  shall  be  paid  or  allowed  with 
respect  to  any  overpayment  of  tax  resulting 
from  the  application  of  such  amendments 
for  any  period  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bUl. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  sec- 
tion  is  retained  as  section  3  of  the  bill. 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment relating  to  the  application  of  a  five- 
year  net  operating  loss  carryback  In  the 
limited  cases  provldAl  under  the  amend- 
ment since  this  will  aid  competition.  The 
form  of  the  relief  which  was  In  conference 
prevented  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House  from  considering  a  broader  version  of 
the  amendment.  Nevertheless  they,  as  well 
as  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
believe  it  would  be  appropriate  In  the  future 
to  consider  the  broadening  of  the  types  of 
cases  to  which  the  five-year  net  operating 
loss  carryback  Is  available. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  STOCK  OF  A  CONTROIO-ED  LIFE 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  A  TAX  FREE  REORGA- 
NIZATION 

Under  present  law  (sec.  816  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  distributions  by  a  life 
Insurance  company  to  Its  shareholders  may 
result  in  an  increase  In  the  taxable  Income 
of  the  distributing  company  for  the  taxable 
year  of  the  distribution  (the  so-called  phase 
Ul  tax).  Section  815(f)  of  the  code  defines 
the  term  "distribution"  for  purposes  of  ap- 
plying this  provision. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate amends  this  definition  so  that  a  distri- 
bution (made  after  1966)  of  stock  of  a  con- 
trolled corporation  to  which  section  356  of 
the  code  applies  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
distribution  (for  purposes  of  the  phase  III 
tax).  If  (1)  such  distribution  Is  made  to 
another  corporation  which  Immediately  after 
the  distribution  Is  In  control  of  both  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  and  the  controlled  cor- 
poration, and  (2)  the  controlled  corporation 
Is  a  Ufe  Insurance  company  of  which  the 
distributing  corporation  has  been  in  control 
at  all  times  since  December  31,  1957.  This 
amendment  applies  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  1966. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  this  sec- 
tion Is  retained  as  section  4  of  the  bill. 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Hale  Bocgs, 

Frank  M.  Karsten, 

A.   Sydney   Herlong,  Jr., 

John  W.  Byrnes, 

James  B.  Utt, 

Jackson  E.  Betts, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4765  its  only  provision  provided  for 
certain  tax-free  distributions  In  the  case 


of  btmk  holding  companies.  The  Senate, 
however,  added  five  other  tax  provisions 
to  the  bill  and  also  revised  the  tax  treat- 
ment the  House-passed  bill  would  have 
provided  for  the  bank  holding  companies. 
The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
restores  the  House  version  of  the  bank 
holding  company  provision  and  accepts 
three  of  the  five  other  provisions  added 
by  the  Senate. 

RANK     HOLDING     COMPANY     PROVISION 

The  members  will  recall  that  under 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  a  bank 
holding  company  is  generally  not  per- 
mitted to  hold  both  banking  and  non- 
banking  interests.  Under  the  original  act 
passed  in  1956  there  were  certain  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  but  In  1966  further 
amendments  were  made  requiring 
further  distributions.  The  1966  amend- 
ments affected  primarily  the  Financial 
General  Corp. 

In  1956  special  tax  provisions  were 
enacted  which  permitted  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  at  that  time  required  to 
distribute  either  its  banking  or  nonbank- 
ing  assets  to  do  so  without  tax  conse- 
quences. The  House  version  of  this  bill 
provides  essentially  the  same  treatment 
for  those  required  to  make  distributions 
required  as  a  result  of  the  1966  amend- 
ments. Although  no  gain  or  loss  is  rec- 
ognized in  the  case  of  these  distribu- 
tions, the  shareholders  are  to  allocate 
their  cost  or  other  basis  for  the  under- 
lying stock  between  the  stock  received 
in  the  distribution  and  the  underlying 
stock  retained  in  proportion  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  each.  This  gives  assur- 
ance that  if  the  shareholder  disposes  of 
either  the  stock  received  or  the  underly- 
ing stock  he  will  have  a  capital  gain  If 
there  has  been  appreciation  In  its  value. 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE 

The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House 
did  not  agree  to  a  Senate  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  special  deduction  for  mort- 
gage guaranty  insurance  reserves.  The 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  cov- 
ered only  1  year  and  it  was  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  conference  to  extend  the 
amendment  to  cover  future  years.  How- 
ever, the  conferees  generally  recognized 
the  need  for  a  permanent  solution  for  the 
reserve  deduction  of  these  companies. 
Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the  sunend- 
ment  dealing  with  this  problem  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
would  provide  an  appropriate  solution  to 
this  problem.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Curtis 
and  I  have  Introduced  bills  substantially 
the  same  as  the  amendment  reported  out 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  hope 
at  an  appropriate  time  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  pass  legislation  of  this  tjrpe. 

INVESTMENT  CREDIT  CARRYBACK  BEST7LTING  FROM 
NET  OPERATING  LOSS  CARRYBACKS 

One  of  the  three  amendments  added 
by  the  Senate  which  the  House  confer- 
ees accepted  alters  the  manner  in  which 
the  investment  credit  carryback  operates. 

Under  present  law  if  a  taxpayer  earns 
an  investment  credit  but  has  no  tax  in 
that  year,  he  generally  may  carry  back 
the  credit  to  one  of  the  three  prior  years 
in  which  he  had  income  and  owed  a  tax. 
However,  the  Investment  credit  carry- 
back under  present  law  is  not  available 
if  an  investment  credit  for  a  particular 
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year  is  claimed  and  then  subsequently  a 
net  operating  loss  carryback  to  that  year 
eliminates  his  income  and  therefore  his 
tax.  In  such  a  case  only  a  carryforward 
of  the  Investment  credit  is  available — no 
carryback. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  which  the 
House  conferees  agreed  repeals  this  spe- 
cial limitation  on  the  availability  of  the 
investment  credit  carryback  and  as  a  re- 
sult the  Investment  credit  can  be  carried 
back  for  up  to  three  years  where  a  net 
operating  loss  carryback  comes  into  op- 
eration In  the  same  manner  as  where 
the  credit  carmot  initially  be  used  in  the 
year  it  was  earned.  This  amendment  ap- 
plies with  respect  to  the  Investment  cred- 
it carrybacks  attributable  to  net  operat- 
ing loss  carrybacks  from  years  ending 
after  July  31.  1967. 

The  House  conferees  found  this  pro- 
vision acceptable  because  as  we  studied 
the  problem  it  appeared  to  us  that  this 
in  reality  does  no  more  than  correct  a 
defect  in  the  initial  investment  credit 
law.  It  gives  assurance  that  the  invest- 
ment credit  carryback  will  be  equally 
available  whether  or  not  it  Initially  arose 
by  reason  of  the  operation  of  a  net  oper- 
ating loss  carryback. 

CARRYOVERS     OF     NET     OPERATING     LOSSES 

A  second  Senate  provision  accepted  by 
the  House  conferees  relates  to  the  carry- 
back and  carryforward  of  net  operating 
losses. 

Under  present  law,  corporations  gener- 
ally may  carry  losses  back  3  years  and 
then,  if  any  loss  still  remains,  carry  the 
remainder  forward  for  up  to  5  years.  The 
Senate  adopted  a  provision  reversing 
these  carryover  periods  in  specific  situa- 
tions; that  is.  In  special  cases  it  pro- 
vided a  5-year  net  operating  loss  carry- 
back and  a  3 -year  net  operating  loss 
carryforward. 

Four  conditions  are  set  forth  which 
must  be  met  for  the  5-year  carryback  to 
be  available.  First,  the  taxpayer's  loss  for 
the  year  in  question  must  exceed  his  in- 
come for  the  3  prior  years.  Second,  this 
loss  for  the  current  year  and  immediately 
preceding  year  must  exceed  15  percent  of 
all  of  the  corporation's  funds  and  assets. 
Third,  the  cost  of  the  business  property 
acquired  during  the  5-year  period  ending 
with  the  loss  year  in  question  must  be 
greater  than  the  cost  of  the  business 
property  owned  by  the  taxpayer  at  the 
beginning  of  that  period.  Fourth,  the 
taxpayer  must  derive  50  percent  or  more 
of  its  receipts  from  the  manufacture  of  a 
single  class  of  products  and  three  or 
fewer  U.S.  persons,  other  than  the  tax- 
payer, must  manufacture  in  the  United 
States  more  than  85  percent  of  all  of  the 
products  in  question  in  the  loss  year. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  to  help  the  competitive  position 
of  the  American  Motors  Corp. ;  probably 
this  is  the  only  taxpayer  in  the  country 
to  which  this  amendment  In  its  present 
form  will  apply. 

The  conferees  concluded  that  although 
this  amendment  obviously  has  very  nar- 
row application,  it  is  in  the  public  in- 
terest for  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  see  that 
the  range  of  competition  is  not  narrowed 
in  the  automobile  industry.  The  House 
conferees  would  have  been  pleased  if  they 
had  had  the  opportunity  to  consider  a 


broader  provision  In  this  context.  How- 
ever, this  was  not  the  case.  The  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  recognize  that 
it  may  be  desirable  to  broaden  the  avail- 
ability of  a  5-yesur  carryback,  and  In 
the  statement  of  managers  you  will  find 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  con- 
ferees believe  that  it  would  be  desirable 
in  the  future  to  consider  other  types  of 
cases  to  which  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
extend  a  5-year  carryback.  Some  have 
argued,  for  example,  that  this  might  be 
appropriate  where  the  losses  arose  as  a 
result  of  an  effort  to  expand  export  busi- 
ness. The  tax  committees  will  be  glad  to 
consider  such  possible  legislation  at  an 
appropriate  time. 

SPINOFF   OF  LIFE    INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

The  third  Senate  amendment  relates 
to  a  spinoff  by  a  life  insurance  company 
of  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary  life  msur- 
ance  company  without  the  imposition 
of  the  so-called  phase  HI  tax  imposed  by 
present  law. 

Present  law  provides  a  current  tax  on 
the  Investment  income  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  plus  half  of  the  remaining 
net  gains  from  operations.  The  remain- 
ing net  gains  from  operations  are  placed 
in  a  "policyholders  surplus  account." 
Whenever  a  distribution  is  made  out  of 
this  account  to  the  shareholders,  the  so- 
caUed  phase  HI  tax  on  Ufe  insurance 
companies  applies.  Included  in  the  dis- 
tributions which  may  give  rise  to  this  tax 
are  distributions  of  stock  of  a  subsidiary 
in  a  spinoff.  The  principal  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  stock  of  the  subsidiary  may 
have  been  acquired  since  this  tax  was 
first  Imposed  by  the  1959  act.  However,  a 
subsidiary  acquired  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  1959  act  obviously  was  ac- 
quired with  earnings  not  subject  to  this 
tax  in  the  first  place. 

For  the  reason  I  have  just  given  to 
you.  In  the  past  specific  exceptions  have 
been  made  in  the  case  of  certain  dis- 
tributions of  stock  where  the  stock  was 
acquired  before  the  1959  act.  For  exam- 
ple, under  one  of  these  exceptions  spin- 
off of  the  stock  of  a  casualty  and  fire 
insurance  company  imder  certain  con- 
ditions does  not  result  in  any  phase  HI 
tax. 

This  provision,  which  the  House  con- 
ferees accepted,  provides  that  a  spinoff 
by  a  life  insurance  company  in  which  it 
distributes  the  stock  of  another  life  in- 
surance company  is  not  to  result  In  a 
phase  in  tax  if  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion at  aU  times  since  1957  owned  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  stock  being  spun 
off.  The  amendment  also  provides  that 
to  the  extent  contributions  to  capital 
were  made  after  1957  they  are  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  phase  m  tax  on  the  spinoff 
distribution.  This  amendment  applies  to 
distributions  made  in  1967  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
very  impleasant  duty  to  perform.  I  have 
not  signed  this  conference  report.  This 
again,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  dear  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution. 

These  amendments  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 


has  been  talking  about  are  nongermane 
amendments. 

Again  we  have  this  situation  where  at 
the  tail  end  of  a  session  of  the  Congress 
very  technical  tax  concession  matters  in- 
volving millions  of  dollars  are  placed  on 
a  specific  tax  bill  concerned  with  entirely 
different  matters  that  passed  the  House 
much  earlfer  this  year.  The  bUl  itself  was 
handled  in  the  Senate  in  an  orderly  way. 
It  could  have  been  referred  back  with 
amendments  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  and  then  if  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  conference,  this  could  have  been 
done. 

Last  year  we  had  a  similar  situation.  In 
this  instance  it  was  the  Foreign  Invest- 
ment Tax  Act  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  with  proper  study  and  considera- 
tion by  your  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  was  then  sent  over  to  the 
other  body  and  then  brought  back  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  session  with  blatantly  non- 
germane  amendments  tacked  onto  it.  I 
weU  remember  that  it  was  late  at  night. 
The  conference  bill  included  one  of  the 
most  poorly  conceived  and  drafted 
measures  I  think  I  have  ever  seen  since 
I  have  been  in  the  Congress  on  a  subject 
matter  that  was  of  vital  importance  to 
everyone  and  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars, namely,  this  method  of  financing 
political  campaign  contributions,  a 
measure  that  no  one  on  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  or  anyone  else  in  the 
House  had  had  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising any  Judgment. 

We  did  not  insist  on  the  prerogatives 
of  the  House,  which  I  say  are  embodied 
in  the  Constitution  that  revenue  meas- 
ures must  originate  In  the  House. 

I  think  sometime  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—the leaders  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Speaker,  the  major- 
ity leader  and  I  would  say  from  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  minority  leader  and  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  members  of 
the  committees  must  stsjid  by  these 
orderly  procedures.  It  should  not  have  to 
be  each  time  just  another  member  of  the 
committee  who  has  to  stand  in  the  well 
of  the  House.  &s  1  have  done  so  often 
in  Uie  past,  to  make  these  points  that  are 
so  obvious.  When  I  talk  to  my  coUeagues 
privately  they  concede  it  and  say,  "Oh, 
yes,  that  is  right." — ^But  for  some  reason 
or  other  there  are  certain  people  who 
have  to  be  accommodated  so  they  act 
contrariwise. 

The  bill  that  is  before  us,  relating  to 
certain  tax  treatment  of  operations 
under  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act, 
in  my  judgment,  is  a  good  bill.  Notably, 
the  Senate  receded  on  its  amendment. 
That  legislation  should  be  passed. 

There  may  be  merit  in  the  three  non- 
germane  amendments  which  have  been 
tacked  on.  Indeed  there  is  in  one  of  the 
two  nongermane  amendments,  which 
were  rejected  by  the  Congress,  relating 
to  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Company  problems  which  I  think  has 
merit.  In  conference  I  said  to  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Senate  that  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill — and 
I  would  be  happy  if  anyone  of  the  major- 
ity party  would  join  me — to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  The  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee could  then  meet  to  consider  the 
bill.  We  could  pass  it  up  and  it  could 
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come  out  before  this  body.  We  could 
lu-ge  that  it  be  accepted,  and  it  proba- 
bly would  be  by  unanimous  consent.  It 
could  go  over  to  the  other  body  and  be 
passed. 

I  said,  "That  is  the  orderly  procedure." 
It  is  not  that  the  House  Members  are 
trying  to  interfere  with  moving  forward 
to  correct  inequities  in  the  tax  laws  Quite 
the  contrary.  We  would  be  very  pleased 
to  introduce  these  measures.  Yesterday 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  end  I  co- 
sponsored  a  biU  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
commented  on  the  three  amendments 
that  we  accepted.  But  I  hope  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  will  take  the  con- 
ference report  and  read  the  brief  de- 
scription of  the  three  amendments  that 
were  accepted.  One  thing  you  will  con- 
clude when  you  read  them  is  that  they 
are  highly  technical  amendments  and 
very  complicated. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  try  to  do  my 
homework  in  the  area  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  C^de.  I  think  I  understand  these 
specific  nongermane  amendments  but  I 
am  not  sure  I  do.  I  can  tell  you  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committea  never 
studied  these  matters  at  all.  No  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  House.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  done  its  work 
In  this  area.  If  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee says  he  knows  what  is  in  them,  he 
possibly  does  But  the  25  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  do  not.  The 
only  ones  in  the  House  who  have  had  any 
opportunity  of  zeroing  in  on  this  ques- 
tion arc  your  conferees,  of  which  I  am 
one.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
that  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject that  we  are  in  a  position  to  bypass 
orderly  legislative  process  to  be  certain. 
I  have  seen  some  very  poor  legislation 
come  out  in  this  fashion.  All  your  Hoi:se 
conferees  know  about  these  matters  is 
what  we  heard  behind  closed  doors  in  a 
very  brief — less  than  1-hour  session — 
from  the  Senate  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senate  did 
their  homework  in  this  area.  It  is  hard 
to  judge.  But  judging  by  some  of  the 
amendments  that  they  place  on  bills,  they 
are  not  even  well  drafted  in  some  in- 
stances. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  mentioned  the  name  of 
the  only  company  that  is  benefited  in 
amendment  No.  4  that  we  accepted,  one 
of  the  nongermane  amendment — the 
American  Motors  Co.  I  think  I  am  prob- 
ably sympathetic  to  their  problem.  But 
when  I  find  that  the  American  Motors 
Co.  lobbyists  go  over  to  the  other  body 
and  get  in  touch  with  some  Senators  to 
introduce  their  legislation,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Constitution,  I  ask.  Why  do 
they  not  come  over  to  the  House  side? 
I  did  not  know  about  the  American  Mo- 
tors matter  until  about  2  weeks  ago.  when 
one  of  the  lobbyists  came  in  to  talk  to  me 
about  it. 

I  said  to  him  then,  "Why  do  you  not 
follow  orderly  procedure?  If  there  Is 
nothing  wrong  with  this." — And  I  do  not 
believe  there  Is;  do  not  misunderstand 
me,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  this,  other.than  the  fact  that 
this  is  bad  procedure — this  kind  of  pro- 


cedure does  breed  corruption.  Believe  me. 
I  think  It  is  very  Important  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  starts 
exercising  some  self-discipline  and  un- 
dertanding.  It  is  this  kind  of  Improper 
procedure  that  tends  to  cause  the  people 
to  lose  confidence  In  what  we  are  doing 
here  In  the  Congress. 

The  Chairman  of  the  committee  has 
pointed  out  that  the  form  of  relief  which 
was  in  conference  prevented  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  from  con- 
sidering a  broader  version  of  the  amend- 
ment. That  simply  means  we  could  start 
writing  general  law  that  needs  to  be 
written  instead  of  just  for  the  American 
Motors  Co.  The  failure  to  follow  orderly 
procedure  prevents  this  from  being  done. 

Let  me  tell  you  the  argument  used: 
That  American  Motors  is  going  to  go 
broke,  that  it  has  had  bad  management, 
and  now  new  management  has  come  In. 

The  other  big  automobile  companies 
say,  "We  think  it  Is  pretty  Important 
that  this  smaller  company  be  kept  In 
business;  otherwise,  we  are  in  trouble 
on  antitrust  legislation."  Do  the  Members 
see  the  depths  of  the  Issues  Involved  here? 
This  should  not  be  handled  In  this  kind 
of  fashion,  with  the  Senate  doing  what 
they  did  in  developing  an  obviously  In- 
adequate kind  of  amendment. 

My  chairman  knows  there  are  only 
about  five  or  six  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  who  have  even 
looked  at  this,  and  our  stafT  has  not  had 
a  chance  to  do  this.  There  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  this. 

All  we  are  going  to  have  is  a  recess.  In 
fact,  over  Christmas.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  House  would  vote  down  this  whole 
mess  before  us  and  have  this  brought 
before  us  in  an  orderly  fashion  where 
your  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
not  just  the  few  of  us  privileged  to  be 
conferees — can  advise  you  we  have 
studied  the  matter  and  can  explain  in 
detail  what  the  facts  are  and  our  recom- 
mendations, on  legislation  based  upon 
these  facts. 

Nothing  is  going  to  happen  in  a  period 
of  a  mere  30  days.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion  in  a  proper 
legislative  fashion. 

My  final  remarks  are  these.  I  am  not 
going  to  be  making  many  more  of  these 
kinds  of  speeches,  but  I  am  saying  this 
to  my  House  colleagues.  The  Constitu- 
tion vests  in  oiur  body,  which  is  closest  to 
the  people,  the  sole  authority  to  origi- 
nate revenue  matters.  This  gives  us  our 
strength. 

This  kind  of  procedure — and  as  I  have 
argued  before,  coupled  with  the  closed 
rule  under  which  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  brings  out  bills  permits  no 
one  to  amend  them.  We  have  to  accept 
our  bills  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, and  vote  them  up  or  down.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, I  do  not  want  that  kind  of  re- 
sponsibility, frankly.  I  want  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  to  be  able  to  exer- 
cise their  judgment.  If  we  deprive  a  body 
of  the  power  to  amend,  we  deprive  the 
body  of  the  power  to  legislate.  This  is 
fundamentally  so. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read  In 
the  paper  the  other  day  where  my  good 
friend  made  a  decision,  and  I  know  he 
did  it  because  he  thought  it  was  in  his 
own  best  interest  and  In  th3  Interest  of 
the  people  he  represents  and  In  the  be- 
lief that  he  can  win.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  to  suggest  that  I  can  never  con- 
s  der  in  conference  a  Curtis  amendment. 
If  ono  should  be  adopted  in  the  other 
body? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  hope  he  cannot,  and  I 
hope  I  have  the  Integrity  not  to  change 
my  position  wherever  I  might  operate 
from. 

I  feel  this  Is  so  Important  and  I  plead 
with  my  chairman — for  whom  I  have  a 
great  admiration,  and  he  knows  this— to 
make  a  fight  on  this  point.  It  is  basic. 
When  we  go  over  to  the  other  body  with 
revenue  measures  which  have  been 
passed  here  under  a  closed  rule,  and  then 
permit  the  other  body  to  put  on  non- 
germane  amendments.  In  efTcct  we  are 
robbing  all  of  our  colleagues  In  the  House 
of  the  opportunity  of  putting  those  kinds 
of  amendments  in  themselves. 

I  can  talk  a  htt'.e  bit  politically.  If 
Members  want  me  to.  This  renders  the 
House  a  weaker  body.  Th's  Is  one  reason 
our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  can  get 
certain  things  from  people  back  in  their 
communities  that  House  Members  can- 
not. If  the  people  in  American  Motors 
know  that  this  body  is  no  place  to  go, 
but  they  should  go  to  the  other  body  to 
introduce  revenue  measures,  knowing 
also  they  are  going  to  bypass  public  hear- 
ings and  a  full  discussion  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  as  I  say,  we,  in 
effect,  weaken  ourselves.  I  want  to  see 
this  House  strengthened,  and  It  badly 
needs  strengthening. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
it  has  been  reported  in  the  press  that  the 
amount  of  or  the  value  of  this  amend- 
ment on  American  Motors,  if  we  might 
call  It  that,  Is  $20  million.  Do  the  con- 
ferees agree,  or  does  the  gentleman 
think  It  is  that  figure? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  know  the  figure. 
It  is  in  the  millions.  It  is  enough  for  them 
to  say  that  If  this  does  not  pass,  eventu- 
ally they  will  go  broke.  So  I  would  say 
probably  It  Is  near  that  amount. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Considering  the  entire 
change,  it  Is  an  approximation  of  $22 
million,  but  that  Is  not  the  most  com- 
pelling factor.  The  loss  In  competition. 
If  we  let  this  company  go  down,  and  the 
ultimate  loss  In  revenue  resulting  from 
such  an  event  were  considered  by  the 
conferees   to   be   most   important. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Let  me  say  this.  These 
are  arguments.  As  I  say,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  would  appeal  to  me,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  I,  nor  the  chairman, 
nor  the  small  group  of  conferees,  behind 
closed  doors,  have  the  wisdom  or  knowl- 
edge to  make  these  judgments  without 
some  public  hearings  and  without  hear- 
ing from  some  other  people  who  are  also 
knowledgeable  of  the  subject. 

These  things  are  too  vital.  It  Is  to  st«n 
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the  deterioration  of  the  legislative  proc- 
ess I  am  pleading  for  here  In  the  well. 

None  of  these  amendments — and  I 
should  have  stressed  this — have  any 
emergency  aspects  about  them.  There  Is 
nothing  that  a  delay  of  a  month  or  so 
will  make  any  difference. 

These  measures  could  have  been 
brought  up  in  the  correct  way,  why  they 
were  not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  Incorporates  the 
terms  of  the  bUl  (HJi.  12218)  which  I 
Introduced  In  the  House  earlier  this 
session. 

The  amendment  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent bill  would  provide  American  Motors 
with  a  5-year-loss  carryback  and  3-year- 
loss  carryforward,  instead  of  the  3 -year- 
carryback  and  5-year  carryforward  al- 
lowable imder  present  law.  so  that  it  may 
carry  Its  recent  losses  back  against  the 
Income  of  earlier  profit  years  and  thus 
receive  a  speedy  tax  refund  when  it  Is 
most  needed. 

This  «unendment  will  Involve  no  ulti- 
mate added  cost  or  loss  to  Federal  tax 
revenues.  If  American  Motors  Is  success- 
ful. It  will  pay  more  taxes  In  the  future 
because  It  will  not  be  able  to  carry  for- 
ward Its  present  operating  losses  for 
more  than  3  years.  If  American  Motors 
is  not  successful.  It  Is  more  than  likely 
that  another  company  will  acquire  It  and 
use  the  American  Motors  losses  for  Its 
own  benefit,  and  thereby  reduce  the 
taxes  that  the  acquiring  company  would 
ordinarily  have  to  pay. 

I  might  mention  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready approved  the  principal  of  the 
5-year  operating  loss  carryback  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act. 

Although  American  Motors  Is  now 
clearly  beginning  to  recapture  a  larger 
share  of  the  automobile  market.  It  Is 
faced  with  a  stringent  working  capital 
squeeze  and  badly  needs  tax  relief  which 
this  amendment  will  provide. 

With  the  relief  requested,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  American  Motors  will 
continue  as  a  highly  Important  factor  In 
the  economy  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
and  that  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  It 
is  of  prime  Importance  that  this  corpo- 
ration be  maintained  as  a  healthy  com- 
petitive force  In  the  automotive  industry. 
American  Motors  Is  an  established 
significant  automobile  producer  in  the 
already  heavily  concentrated  domestic 
automobile  Industry,  In  which  the  Big 
Three  have  about  97  percent  of  domestic 
passenger  car  production.  This  amend- 
ment will  enable  American  Motors  to 
continue  to  broaden  Its  competitive 
effect — an  element  greatly  needed  in 
that  industry. 

American  Motors  hsis  been  a  slgrnifl- 
cant  factor  In  the  U.S.  automotive  ex- 
port trade,  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  Its 
relative  size  In  the  industry.  Its  share 
of  automotive  imlts  exported,  excluding 
Canada,  rose  from  11  to  18  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  5  years.  It  has  contributed 
more  than  $150,000,000  to  a  favorable 
national  balance  of  trade  over  that  pe- 
riod— something  most  important  to  our 
Nation. 

Over  the  5  preceding  years,  American 
Motors  has  paid  over  $400,000,000  In  in- 
come, excise,  and  payroll  taxes  to  the 


Federal  Govenmient.  Moreover,  its  oper- 
ations over  that  span  have  generated 
Federal,  State,  and  local  tax  payments, 
collected  from  the  corporation  and  its 
employees,  dealers,  suppliers,  and  sub- 
contractors, which  are  estimated  to  aver- 
age $295,000,000  a  year. 

It  has  also  been  estimated  that  over  the 
same  5  years  the  company's  operations 
have  generated  armual  average  retail 
sales  of  $1.4  billion  a  year,  tottd  payroll 
and  related  employee  benefits  of  $784 
million  a  year,  as  well  as  providing  jobs 
for  100,000  people. 

During  its  1966  fiscal  year  alone,  Amer- 
ican Motors  paid  approximately  $230,- 
000,000  in  wages,  salaries  and  related 
benefits  to  its  own  employees.  The  com- 
pany continues  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  Wisconsin  and  one  of  major 
significance  nationwide. 

American  Motors  Is  not  as  heavily  eco- 
nomically Integrated  as  Its  competitors. 
Consequently,  it  purchases  the  larger 
part  of  the  components  of  its  cars  from 
Independent  producers  and  suppliers 
throughout  the  country.  For  the  1966 
fiscal  year,  69  percent  of  the  American 
Motors  sales  dollar  went  for  such  pur- 
chases. This  Is  a  greater  percentage  than 
that  of  any  automobile  manufacturer. 
What  would  hurt  American  Motors 
would  also  hurt  these  independent  pro- 
ducers and  suppliers. 

American  Motors  has  more  than  2,300 
dealers  and  distributors,  employing 
roughly  35,000  people,  located  through- 
out the  Nation.  The  Investment  of  these 
dealers  in  their  facilities  Is  estimated  to 
exceed  $250,000,000.  Much  of  this  Invest- 
ment would  be  lost  if  American  Motors 
does  iu)t  succeed. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis]  for  once  again 
courageously  raising  his  voice  to  defend 
the  established  legislative  process  and 
the  basic  principles  of  our  Constitution. 
Frankly  I  agree  with  the  basic  intent 
of  the  contents  of  this  conference  report 
and  the  legislation  contained  therein 
and  would  normally  cast  an  aflarmative 
vote,  if  and  I  stress  if,  the  regular  legis- 
lative procedure  had  been  followed. 

As  Mr.  CtiRTis  so  ably  suggests  the 
prerogatives  of  the  House  and  its  abili- 
ty to  initiate  tax  and  revenue  legisla- 
tion must  be  preserved  and  protected. 
This  Is  particularly  true  when  one  con- 
siders the  potential  for  circumvention 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
because  of  the  Senate's  ability  to  avoid 
the  germaneness  question. 

Unless  the  regular  legislative  process 
is  strictly  adhered  to,  the  Senate  could 
be  initiaUng  tax  leglslaUon  at  will  and 
the  net  result  would  be  a  weakening  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  position  as 
a  full  partner  in  the  legislative  process 
and  set  the  stage  for  further  Incidents 
of  legislative  manipulation.  Certainly, 
the  Constitution  we  were  sworn  to  up- 
hold, would  be  abridged  or  circumvented. 
Therefore,  In  good  conscience,  I  must 
cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not support  this  conference  report.  I  am 
embarrassed  that  this  body  found  It  pos- 
sible to  allow  only  $10  million  for  better 


housing  for  the  poor  imder  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  But  now  suggests  al- 
lowing $20  million  for  American  Motors 
Corp.  Two  dollars  for  American  Motors 
for  every  $1  for  the  poor  Is  not  the  great- 
est slogan  we  could  have. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4765. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  is  fiscally  ir- 
responsible to  take  funds  from  the  defi- 
cit-ridden Federal  Treasury  to  "bail  out" 
a  financially  distressed  private  corpo- 
ration. 

CENEKAI.   LXAVX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    274,    nays    104,    answered 
"present"  1.  not  voting  53,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  4361 
TEAS— 274 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashmore 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Battln 
Berry 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton 
Brademas 
Brli;kley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Oblo 
BroyhiU,  Va. 
Burleson 
Burton,  Utah 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Bjrmes,  Wis. 
C^beU 
Carey 
Casey 
0«derberg 
Clancy 
Cnark 

Clawaon,  Del 
Cohelan 


Conable 

Pulton,  P». 

Conyers 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Corbett 

Puqua 

Gorman 

Oallflanakts 

Cramer 

Gallagher 

Culver 

Gardner 

Cxinnlngham 

Garmatz 

Daddarlo 

Oathings 

Daniels 

CJettys 

Davis,  CJa. 

Glalmo 

Davis,  Wis. 

Qlbbona 

DawBon 

Gilbert 

Delaney 

Gonzalez 

Denney 

Goodell 

Dent 

Green,  Pa. 

r>erwlnskl 

Griffiths 

Devlne 

Oubeer 

Dlggs 

Hagan 

DingeU 

Haley 

Dole 

Halpem 

Donohue 

Hamilton 

Dorn 

Hammer- 

Dow 

schmldt 

Dowdy 

Hanley 

Downing 

Hanna 

Eckhardt 

Harvey 

Edmoiidson 

Hathaway 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Hays 

Edwards,  Calif 

Henderson 

Edwards,  La. 

Holland 

Eilberg 

Howard 

Esch 

Irwin 

EvHn.s,  Colo. 

Jacobs 

Everett 

Jarman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Johnson.  CaUt 

Fallon 

Jones.  Ala. 

Parbsteln 

Jonea,  Mo. 

Faac«U 

Jones,  K.O. 

Pino 

Karstan 

Flaher 

Karth 

Flood 

Kastenmeier 

Flynt 

Kazen 

Prsiser 

Kee 

Frellngbuysen 

Keith 

Frledel 

Kelly 
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King,  C»Uf. 

Klrwan 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kupfernum 

Kyros 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDonald, 

Mlcb. 
McFaU 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Macben 
Mahon 
MaUllard 
Marsh 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Matsunaga 
MeskUI 
Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead 
Morgan 

Morris,  N.  Mex. 
Morton 
Moae 

Murphy,  HI. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Asbbroolc 

Ashley 

Bennett 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Brasco 

Bray 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Cahlll 

Chamberlain 

Clausen, 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Curtis 
Dellenback 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
Felghan 
Flndley 
Foley 
Ford, 

William  D. 
Doodling 
Gross 
Orover 


Nichols 

Nix 

OHara,  ni. 

CKonskl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

O'Neill,  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Philbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Pool 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Rallsback 

Reea 

Reld.  ni. 

Relfel 

Relnecke 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riegle 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Ronan 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Ruppe 

St  Oerm&ln 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

NAYS — 104 

Oude 

Gumey 

Hall 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

HoUfield 

Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Kyi 

Lennon 

McClure 

McDade 

McEwen 

MacGregor 

May 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Michel 

Minlsh 

Mink 

MlnshaU 

Mlze 

Morse,  Mass. 

Mosher 

Nedzl 

Olsen 

Ottinger 


Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schweng«l 

Selden 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Tenzer 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Tunney 

UdaU 

Utt 

Wageonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young 

Zablockl 


PoUock 

Price,  Tex. 

Randall 

Rarick 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Smith,  Okl*. 

Stanton 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Talcott 

Tieman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Watkins 

Wldn«U 

Wlgglna 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyman 
Yates 
Zion 
Zwach 


Scon 

Snyder 

Stratton 


Stuckey 

UUman 
Watson 


Williams, 
Willis 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 1 


PeUy 
NOT  VOTINC3 — 53 


Abbltt 

Annunzlo 

Asplnall 

Bates 

Belcher 

Bell 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Button 

Carter 

Celler 

Cowger 

de  la  Garza 

Dickinson 


Dwyer 

Erlenborn 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Fountain 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halleck 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 


Hosmer 

King,  NY. 

Kuykendall 

Lukens 

Madden 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Multer 

OHara,  Mich. 

Poago 

Purcell 

Resnick 

Rosenthal 

Satterfleld 

St.  Onge 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  FHsuntaln  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  wltb  Mr. 
Martin. 

Mr.  Resnick  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Mathlas 
of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  de  la  Garza  with  M-.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  nUman  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Messrs.  BURTON  of  California. 
HOLIPIELD,  SCHEUER,  FOLEY,  ROY- 
BAL, CHARLES  H.  WILSON,  WILLIAM 
D.  FORD,  ASHLEY.  OTTINGER.  SHIP- 
LEY. JOELSON,  OLSEN,  FINDLEY, 
ICHORD,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts, 
HELSTOSKI,  and  MINISH  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GOODELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
7977)  entitled  "An  act  to  adjust  certain 
postage  rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of 
basic  compensation  for  certain  officers 
and  employees  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  regulate  the  mailing  of 
pandering  advertisements,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  biU  (H.R.  7819)  entitled  "An  act  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of 
assistance  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  puthf  rity  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children  and  children  in 
overseas  dependents  schools  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning, 
and  by  improving  programs  of  education 
for  the  handicapped;  to  improve  author- 
ity for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 


impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes," 
disagreed  to  br  the  House;  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Morse,  Mr. 
Yarborougi:,  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Kennedy  of  New  York.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Protjty,  Mr. 
Javits,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Murphy 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

PERMISSION  TO  CALL  PRIVATE  AND 
CONSENT  CALENDARS  ON  THURS- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  call  the  Private  and  Consent 
Calendars  on  Thursday  next,  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  to  stop  at  No.  345 
and  of  the  Consent  Calendar  to  stop  at 
No.  127. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  had  hoped  that  these 
requests  would  be  divided,  one  for  the 
Consent  Calendar  and  one  for  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar,  as  presented  in  colloquy 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  while  ago. 

Since  they  are  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
If  that  involves  only  the  two  additional 
bills  now  listed  on  the  Consent  Calendar? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  are  three  bills  on 
the  Consent  Calendar  and  a  number  on 
the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  former  colloquy 
and  inasmuch  as  I  now  have  the  bUls  in 
hand  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
previously  been  put  on  without  prejudice. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  he  is  herewith  revising  his 
statement  that  there  will  be  17  additional 
new  bills  instead  of  10  as  stated  in  his 
previous  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, because  I  was  incorrect  in  my  state- 
ment before. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
realizes  that  the  reports  have  not  yet 
been  filed  on  the  last  seven  of  those  bills 
according  to  the  Document  Room  when  I 
checked  less  than  15  minutes  ago;  that  is. 
on  Calendars  Nos.  329  through  333. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield.  I  was  not  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  way  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  can  assure 
those  of  us  who  do  do  our  "homework" 
In  advance,  and  review  these  before  they 
come  up  for  unanimous  consent  requests, 
whether  such  reports  will  be  flled  and 
will  be  available  to  the  Members  prior  to 
consideration  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  will  be  available  tomorrow.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  Members  have  the 
right  to  object  to  or  to  ask  to  put  over 
any  bill  the  report  on  which  Is  not  ready. 
Tomorrow  I  think  they  will  all  be  ready 
and  available. 

Mr.  HALL.  There  are  certainly  some 
deserving  bills,  but  it  Is  not  the  desire 
of  the  membership  or  certainly  of  this 
Member  from  Missouri,  to  let  the  flood- 
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gates  open  and  a  great  rush  of  final 
private  bills  or  Consent  Calendar  bills 
come  through  here  by  unanimous  con- 
sent in  the  waning  days  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  I  therefore  shall  take  such 
action  if  the  requisite  basis  for  prudent 
legislating  is  not  available. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  request  Is 
very  restricted. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's request.  Of  course,  the  corollary  is 
also  true.  Any  of  them,  if  they  are  de- 
serving, can  come  up  at  any  time  by  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  That  is  correct,  but  the 
orderly  way  to  do  it  Is  give  aU  Members 
of  the  House  advance  notice  to  put  them 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  submit  that  the  orderly 
way  is  not  always  the  logical  way.  If 
those  bills  and  the  reports  are  not  avail- 
able, there  would  be  considerable  ques- 
tion as  to  the  orderliness  of  the  procedure 
when  we  are  asking  each  Member  to 
waive  his  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  it  possible  to  know 
what  matters  will  be  on  the  Consent 
Calendar?  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  if  the  Consent  Calendar 
will  be  limited  to  these  three  bills— 
S.  1477,  S.  974,  and  S.  1722. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  request  is  limited  to  those. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEABaH.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROHIBITION  ON  USE  OP  FINAN- 
CLAL  INSTITUTIONS  AS  LOTTERY 
AGENCIES— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
10595)  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  from  fos- 
tering or  participating  in  gambling  ac- 
tivities, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


COKTERENCE  REPORT  (H.  REPT.  NO.  1018) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
10595)  to  prohibit  certain  banks  and  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  fostering  or  par- 
ticipating In  gambling  activities  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recoounend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
re8i>ective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  ntiin- 
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bered  1.  4,  6,  8.  9,  12,  13,  and  16;  and  agree 

to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "seUlng,  redeeming,  or  collecting";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  foUowlng: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
prohibits  a  national  bank  from  accepting 
deposits  or  cashing  or  otherwise  handling 
checks  or  other  negotiable  Instruments,  or 
performing  other  lawful  banking  services 
for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  la 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  lot- 
tery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment.  Insert 
the  following:  "seUIng,  redeeming,  or  col- 
lecting"; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
prohibits  a  State  member  bank  from  accept- 
ing deposits  or  cashing  or  otherwise  handling 
checks  or  other  negotiable  Instruments,  or 
performing  other  lawful  banking  services 
for  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  for  an 
officer  or  employee  of  that  State  who  Is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  lot- 
tery." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "selling,  redeeming,  or  col- 
lecting"; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nximbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foUow- 
lng: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
prohibits  a  State  nonmember  insiired  bank 
from  accepting  deposits  or  cashing  or  other- 
wise handling  checks  or  other  negotiable 
Instruments,  or  performing  other  lawful 
banking  services  for  a  State  operating  a  lot- 
tery, or  for  an  officer  or  employee  of  that 
State  who  Is  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  lottery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  tls  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "seUing,  redeeming,  or  collecting";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted 


by  the  Senate  amendment  Inaert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  pro- 
hibits an  Insured  Institution  from  accepting 
funds  from,  or  performing  any  lawful  services 
for,  a  State  operating  a  lottery,  or  an  officer 
or  employee  of  that  State  who  la  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  lottery." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
'  Wkioht  Patman, 

Abe  Multeb, 

liCONOR  K.  StTIXitVAIt. 

Henbt  S.  Reuss, 
Thomas  L.  AsHi.rr, 
Wnx.iAM  B.  WroNAix. 
Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiue. 
JOHM  Sparkman, 
WnxiAif  Proxmirk, 

E^DMUKD  S.  MnSKIE, 

Waixacx  p.  Bennett, 
bourkx    hlckextlooper, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statkkbnt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  mi  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  10595)  to  prohibit 
certain  banks  and  savings  and  lo€ua  associa- 
tions from  fostering  or  participating  tn  gam- 
bling acUvlUes,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recom- 
mended m  the  accompanying  conference  re- 
port: 

The  House  bill  prohibited  national  banlcb. 
State  member  banks.  State  nonmember  In- 
sured banks,  and  Insiu-ed  savings  and  loan 
associations  fitjm  selling,  keeping  any  records 
or  books  for  the  State  lotteir  or  its  agents 
or  from  redeeming,  collecting,  keeping  any 
books  or  records  with  respect  to  or  otherwise 
handling  In  any  way  lottery  tickets  or  trans- 
actions associated  with  lottery  tickets. 
Under  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  prohibition  against  bookkeep- 
ing and  recordkeeping  was  deleted,  and  a  pro- 
vision was  added  to  make  clear  the  intention 
not  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  depoelta 
and.  the  performance  of  other  lawful  banking 
services. 

No  Inference  is  to  be  drawn  of  any  legisla- 
tive Intention  to  grant  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial Institutions  any  authority  which  they 
would  not  possess  In  the  absence  of  this  legis- 
lation. As  there  are  cases  currently  pending 
in  the  courts  In  which  the  legal  power  of 
national  banks  to  engage  in  certain  activities 
Is  at  Issue,  neither  the  report  flled  herewith 
nor  this  statement  is  to  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence of  any  legislative  Intention  to  express 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  legality  of  any 
practice  or  activity  carried  on  by  financial 
Institutions,  other  than  that  which  U  specif- 
ically prcAlhited  under  this  legislation. 

Wright  Patman. 

Abb  Multex. 

IdBONOR  K.   SUIXIVAK, 

Hknrt  S.  Rbcss, 
Thomas  L.  Asbi.xt, 
WnxiAM  B.  WmNAU., 
Florence  P.  Dwter, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  oraiference 
report  of  H.R.  10595.  since  Members  of 
the  House,  by  a  vast  majority,  have 
already  indicated  their  approval  of  this 
leglslatioiL  However,  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  review  the  legislation 
and  to  discuss  the  effect  oX  the  coxder- 
ence  report. 

Basically,  HJl.  10595  would  prohibit 
all  federally  insured  financial  Instltu- 
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tions  from  participating  In  gambling  ac- 
tivities generally  and  in  lottery  schemes 
more  specifically.  The  legislation  simply 
carries  out  100  years  of  legislation  and 
public  policy  that  the  U.S.  Government 
should  not  engage  in  or  use  its  name  in 
any  type  of  gambling  promotion. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  of  this  leg- 
islation was  contained  in  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Stamford,  Conn.,  Advo- 
cate. The  editorial  reported  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  10595  was  to  "get  banks  out  of 
the  bookie  business." 

H.R.  10595  was  introduced  because  of 
a  potentially  dangerous  threat  to  finan- 
cial institutions  which  grew  out  of  the 
adoption  by  New  York  State  of  a  State- 
run  lottery.  In  setting  up  the  lottery, 
officials  of  New  York  State  authorized 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  to 
sell  lottery  tickets  on  the  banking  prem- 
ises. As  payment  for  this  service,  the 
financial  institutions  would  receive  a 
commission  currently  5  percent,  on  each 
ticket  sold.  One  of  the  many  reasons  for 
selecting  banlcs,  witnesses  appearing  be- 
fore the  Banlcing  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee testified,  was  that  by  using  banks  as 
sales  outlet,  "a  certain  amount  of  respect- 
ability would  be  lent  to  the  lottery." 

In  view  of  the  sordid  history  of  both 
illegal  and  legalized  gambling,  it  was  not 
felt  that  banks  or  other  financial  insti- 
tutions should  be  a  party  to  the  lottery. 
In  addition,  many  smaller  banks  in  New 
York  State  which  were  opposed  to  the 
lottery  and  did  not  want  to  become  sales 
agents,  were  forced  into  selling  tickets 
in  order  to  maintain  a  competitive  basis 
with  the  State's  larger  banks  that  were 
selling  lottery  tickets.  Thus,  H.R.  10595 
would  not  only  protect  financial  institu- 
tions from  engaging  in  questionable 
banking  practices,  but  will  also  help 
smaller  banks  in  New  York  State  main- 
tain a  competitive  position  in  the  bank- 
ing market. 

HJl.  10595  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
July  13  by  271-to-ll  vote.  The  over- 
whelming vote  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion— 70  percent — clearly  indicates  the 
sentiment  of  this  body.  The  Senate 
passed  the  measure  by  an  even  greater 
majority,  thus  going  on  record  that  like 
the  House,  the  Senate  would  not  turn  its 
back  on  100  years  of  public  policy  against 
gambling. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  HJl.  10595 
would  prohibit  all  federally  insured 
financial  institutions  from  selling  lottery 
tickets,  performing  boolckeepLng  or  rec- 
ordkeeping services  for  the  lotteries,  dis- 
tributing and  collecting  lottery  tickets  to 
vendors  and  from  paying  prizes  to  lottery 
winners. 

The  Senate  version  of  H.R.  10595  re- 
moved many  of  the  prohibitions  of  the 
House  version,  but  still  retained  the  pro- 
hibition against  insured  financial  institu- 
tions selling  lottery  tickets.  The  prohibi- 
tion dealing  with  redeeming,  collecting, 
bookkeeping,  and  record  activities  was 
deleted  from  the  House  bUl  by  the  Sen- 
ate. In  addition,  the  Senate  bUl  specifi- 
cally authorized  Insured  financial  insti- 
tutions to  distribute  lottery  tickets  to 
duly  authorized  sales  agents;  to  receive 
from  the  sales  agents  the  proceeds  of 
their  sales  for  subsequent  transfer  to  the 


State  lottery  and  to  pay  off  the  winners 
of  State  lotteries. 

When  the  conference  committee  met, 
the  House  conferees  were  successful  in 
retaining  all  but  one  of  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  in  the  measure  that  was 
adopted  by  the  conference.  Under  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  conference,  all 
insured  financial  institutions  will  be  pro- 
hibited from  selling  lottery  tickets,  col- 
lecting and  distributing  the  tickets,  ware- 
housing the  tickets,  and  from  directly 
paying  the  winners  of  the  lotteries.  All 
of  these  provisions  were  contained  in  the 
House  bill.  The  conferees  did  tigree  to 
accept  one  provision  from  the  Senate  bill, 
that  the  insured  financial  institutions, 
where  authorized  by  law,  may  perform 
bookkeeping  and  record  service  for  au- 
thorized State  lotteries. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  noth- 
ing In  the  legislation  prohibits  financial 
institutions  from  performing  normal  and 
traditional  banking  services  for  State 
lotteries  such  as  paying  and  receiving 
deposits.  In  short,  the  bank  may  perform 
any  service  for  the  State  lottery  that  it 
normally  performs  for  any  other 
customer. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  paying  lottery  prizes  to  winners 
and  maintaining  a  checking  account  for 
the  State  lottery  from  which  winners' 
checks  are  made  payable.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  legislation  that  would  prevent 
a  State  lottery  from  operating  a  check- 
ing account  in  a  commercial  bank  and 
to  draw  checks  made  payable  to  lottery 
winners  on  that  account.  However,  the 
legislation  does  prohibit  banks  from  act- 
ing as  an  agent  of  the  lottery  in  msiking 
direct  payments  to  winners.  That  Is, 
lucky  tlcketholders  could  not  go  directly 
to  a  bank  and  present  their  winning 
tickets  in  return  for  a  prize. 

The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  pro- 
hibits insured  financial  institutions  from 
performing  warehousing  services  for 
State  lotteries  or  from  acting  as  distribu- 
tion centers.  The  State  lotteries  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  safety  deposit 
services  of  the  bank,  since  that  would  be 
a  normal  banking  service,  but  this  serv- 
ice could  not  be  expanded  to  Include  the 
warehousing  of  tickets  or  lottery  records 
nor  could  bank  personnel  engage  in  any 
type  of  distribution  operation  on  behalf 
of  the  lottery.  It  should  be  made  clear 
at  this  point  that  the  conferee's  agree- 
ment to  insert  language  in  the  bill  that 
allows  financial  Institutions  to  perform 
normal  banking  services  for  the  lotteries 
in  no  way  is  to  be  interpreted  as  granting 
any  authority  to  the  bank-lottery  rela- 
tionship that  is  not  specifically  contained 
in  banking  law. 

For  instance,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  several  suits  in  the  courts  challeng- 
ing the  authority  of  national  banks  to 
provide  data  processing  services  for  bank 
customers  outside  of  the  normal  bank- 
customer  relationship.  While  the  agreed 
upon  bill  permits  banks  to  provide  record 
and  bookkeeping  services  for  lotteries,  it 
Is  done  so  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if 
such  services  are  declared  illegal  by  the 
courts,  H.R.  10595  cannot  be  used  by  the 
banks  as  a  basis  for  the  exemption  from 
the  courts  ruling.  Nor  can  the  granting  of 
recordkeeping  privileges  in  connection 


with  State  lotteries  be  construed  as  a 
recognition  that  such  services  are  legal 
and  normal  banking  fimctions  for  other 
than  lottery  customers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  already 
adopted  the  conference  report  and  has 
made  part  of  its  record  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  nart  of  the  House. 
The  only  action  that  remains  before  this 
bill  can  go  to  the  President  for  signature 
is  the  adoption  by  the  House  of  this  con- 
ference reiJort.  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  take  that  action  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wm- 
NALL]  for  the  puri>oses  of  debate. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
we  agreed  in  conference  to  what  has 
been  stated  by  our  distingiiished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman].  There  was  a  dissenting  vote 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Find]  who  would  like  to  speak  on  this 
with  respect  to  his  dissent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  very  strong 
sentiment  within  the  committee  that 
banks  should  not  be  Indulging  in  the 
lottery  business  In  any  way  or  form  either 
by  the  sale  of  tickets  or  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  tickets. 

The  bill  as  it  has  finally  been  adjusted 
in  conference  provides  that  banks  just 
perform  normal  banking  services  of  tak- 
ing in  deposits  and  paying  out  from  those 
deposits  in  accordance  with  normal 
banking  practices. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr. 

FiNO]. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanI.  I 
was  fascinated  by  his  statement  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  prohibit 
banks  from  engaging  in,  and  I  quote — 
"gambling  activities." 

The  chairman  knows  full  well  that  the 
banks  in  New  York  State  that  are  selling 
lottery  tickets  are  not — and  I  repeat — 
are  not  engaged  in  "gambling  activities." 
They  are  merely  acting  as  sales  agents  of 
the  State  government  as  a  legal  and 
proper  revenue  raising  device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  realize 
that  this  bill  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
legislate  morality. 

This  bill  is  nothing  more  than  a  dodge 
to  accomplish  two  purposes  and  two  ob- 
jectives: First,  as  I  indicated.  It  Is  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  cripple  the  New 
York  State  lottery ;  second,  it  is  a  vehicle 
to  cast  doubt  on  the  Integrity  of  our 
banking  system  Ir.  the  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  guise  of  regulating  American 
banks,  this  legislation  strikes  at  a  legal 
State  revenue  device  which  was  approved 
by  two  separate  New  York  State  leglsla- 
tiu-es  and  overwhelmingly  approved  and 
endorsed  by  the  people  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  a  referendiun  vote. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  with  this 
bill  Is  to  make  our  American  banking 
system  a  vehicle  for  interference  with 
legitimate  State  activities.  A  desire  to 
legislate  morality  should  not  be  allowed 
to  warp  a  dual  banking  system  by  sub- 
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jectlng  State-chartered  banks  to  a  vari- 
ety of  Federal  legislation  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  safeguarding  bank 
deposits  or  preventing  unsoxmd  banking 
practices. 

I  ask  the  gentlemen  and  the  ladies  of 
this  House,  How  can  selling  legal  lottery 
tickets  affect  a  bank's  soundness?  How 
can  it  affect  Its  deposits? 

At  the  present  time  the  New  York 
banks  are  simply  serving  as  lottery  ticket 
agents  for  a  fee,  just  as  they  serve  as 
stock  transfer  agents  for  a  fee.  These 
banks  cannot  underwrite  the  lottery  any 
more  than  they  can  underwrite  securi- 
ties. The  sale  of  lottery  tickets  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  safety  of  bank  de- 
posits, has  no  more  to  do  with  banking 
practices  than  serving  as  stock  transfer 
agents  for  a  bank  client. 

This  bill  represents  no  more  and  no 
less  than  a  Federal  interference  with  a 
proper  and  legal  fimction  of  our  State 
government. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  in  the  State 
of  New  York  submitted  this  proposition 
to  the  people.  Two  separate  legislatures 
had  their  say.  In  their  wisdom  they  felt 
that  this  was  a  good  revenue-raising  de- 
vice, and  they  in  tiu-n  had  to,  under  our 
Constitution,  submit  it  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  people  in 
their  wisdom  and  in  their  good  judgment 
approved  It.  So  I  urge  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  reject  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  their 
votes  on  HJl.  10595,  Members  of  the 
House  now  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  a  continuation  of  the  integrity 
of  all  banks  Insured  by  the  Federal  Gtov- 
ernment. 

We  will  do  this  as  we  vote  for  a  bill 
which  prohibits  any  such  bank  from  be- 
coming associated  in  any  way  with  a  lot- 
tery. 

Specifically,  we  will  prevent  banks  In- 
sured by  the  Federal  Government  from 
becoming  sales  centers  for  tickets  in  lot- 
teries now  conducted  In  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York  and  proposed  in  other 
States. 

Reports  from  both  States  now  having 
lotteries  reveal  that  incomes  from  that 
source  have  been  most  disappointing  In 
the  intended  objectives  of  raising  funds 
for  schools  and  other  public  purposes. 
This  has  made  the  sponsors  all  the  more 
eager  to  Involve  banks  more  directly  In 
the  lottery  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  many  years  banks 
have  been  symbols  of  integrity,  encour- 
aging thrift  and  honesty.  To  involve 
them  now  In  sales  for  gambling  enter- 
prises will  serve  to  imdermlne  virtues  as 
much  needed  today  as  in  the  times  of  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers.  It  seems  un- 
thinkable that  we  would  now  vote  to  have 
In  our  banks  stations,  often  adjacent  and 
competing,  one  for  encouragement  of 
savings,  the  other  to  promote  gambling. 
Eagerness  of  lottery  sponsors  to  asso- 
ciate more  banks  with  their  faltering  en- 
terprises gives  all  the  greater  evidence 
that  we  should  save  financial  institutions 
from  that  association.  lest  they  also  fal- 


ter from  exi  unnatural  and  unconscion- 
able relationship. 

In  the  great  advances  of  medical 
science  as  revealed  In  recent  transplants 
of  human  organs,  the  greatest  danger  lies 
in  the  possibility,  even  probability,  that 
the  host  body  will  reject  the  transplant 
and  that  both  host  and  transplant  will 
die. 

I  suggest  that  the  same  danger  lies  In 
the  proposal  before  us  under  HJl.  10595. 
This  is  not  to  sviggest  that  our  banks  are 
unhealthy,  but  in  a  time  of  infiatlon  and 
"tight"  money  their  responsibility  to 
maintain  financial  health  is  all  the 
greater. 

By  proposing  to  introduce  Into  a 
healthy  bank  an  unhealthy  transplant 
from  the  world  of  gambling,  we  surely 
invite  the  process  of  rejection  which,  as 
in  the  transplant  within  the  human  body, 
may  bring  tragic  consequences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  our  respon- 
sibility in  Congress  is  to  maintain  the 
health  of  our  banks,  not  to  use  them  in 
resuscitation  for  imhealthy  lotteries. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
bill  made  it  imlawful  for  any  Insured 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  association  to 
"deal  in"  lottery  tickets  or  related  bets  or 
to  "keep  any  record  of  the  existence  or 
Identity  of  any  participsmt  or  winner,  as 
such,  in  a  lottery,"  and  it  defined  "deal 
in"  as  Including,  among  other  things, 
"keeping  any  books  or  records  with  re- 
spect to,  or  otherwise  handling  in  any 
way."  The  House  bill  did  not.  however, 
contain  any  references  to.  or  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  on,  the  performance  of 
data  processing  or  activities  which  might 
be  the  subject  of  data  processing,  other 
than  In  connection  with  lotteries. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  all 
the  phrsises  quoted  above — except  "deal 
in" — 60  that  the  prohibited  practice  of 
dealing  in  lottery  tickets  would  include 
only  "making,  taking,  buying,  or  selling." 
In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
added  specific  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  "Nothing  contained  In  this  section 
shall  prohibit"  Insured  banks  or  savings 
and  loan  associations  from  distributing 
lottery  tickets  to  authorized  sales  agents, 
receiving  proceeds  of  sales  from  such 
agents,  or  distributing  prizes. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  bill  In 
the  Senate  makes  It  clear  that  the  Senate 
amendments  were  Intended  to  permit 
banks  in  New  Hampshire  to  continue  to 
distribute  tickets  and  collect  the  pro- 
ceeds, and  to  continue  to  keep  records 
and  perform  data  processing  services,  for 
the  New  Hampshire  Sweepstakes  Com- 
mission. These  amendments  limited  the 
effect  of  the  bill  to  a  prohibition  on  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets,  and  on  advertising 
or  publicizing  the  existence  of  lotteries 
or  the  identity  of  winners. 

Under  unanlmoios  consent  I  insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  Senate  hearings  on  H.R.  10595  and 
from  Senate  Report  No.  727  which  make 
this  clear: 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  estab- 
lished a  special  state  agency,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Sweepstakes  Commission,  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  managing  a  lottery  to  be  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  elementary  and  secondary 
education  In  New  Hampshire.  In  obedience 
to  Its  responsibilities  under  state  law.  the 
Ckimmlssion  has  entered  Into  a  number  of 


relationships  with  financial  Institution* 
whlcb  do  not  at  all  differ  from  the  relation- 
ships which  thoee  Institutions  have  with 
many  respectable,  law-abiding  businesses  and 
individuals. 

For  example,  the  Sweepstakes  Commission 
maintains  a  checking  account  in  a  commer- 
cial bank.  It  leases  safe  deposit  facilities.  It 
has  contracted  for  Ume  on  automatic  data 
processing  equipment. 

These  relationships  with  financial  institu- 
tions are  clearly  within  the  right  of  an  agency 
of  a  State  of  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  my  belief  that  each  of  them  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  enactment  of  HJi.  10595. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Financial  Institutions  would  find  it  possible 
to  amend  HJl.  10595  so  that  State  agencies 
would  be  permitted  to  continue  making  nor- 
mal use  of  financial  institutions,  regardless 
of  the  particular  responsibilities  of  those 
agencies.  (Senate  bearings  on  HJt.  10S95, 
page  21.) 

COMMITTEE    AMKNDMSNTB 

In  recommending  this  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee approved  amendments  which  permit 
federally  instired  banks  and  savings  and  loan 
associations  to  engage  In  recordkeeping  ac- 
tivities and  to  perform  other  custodial  fxinc- 
tlons  on  behalf  of  the  State  lottery.  Such 
institutions  woxild  be  forbidden  to  sell  lottery 
tickets  directly  to  the  public  or  to  advertise 
or  promote  the  lottery,  but  they  could  per- 
form other  services  such  as  recordkeeping, 
data  processing,  as  well  as  the  acceptance  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  lottery  ticket  sales  for 
delivery,  payment,  or  transfer  to  the  State. 
Banks  would  also  be  permitted  to  distribute 
lottery  tickets  to  duly  authorized  sales  agents 
of  the  State  and  could  make  payment  to  the 
winners  In  such  lotteries.  Since  these  are 
common  bank  services  which  are  already  per- 
formed for  other  bank  costomerB,  the  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  It  feasible  or  prac- 
tical to  prohibit  banks  from  performing 
these  same  services  on  behalf  of  a  State 
lottery.  However,  the  direct  sale  of  lottery 
ticket*  to  the  general  public  Is  not  Incident 
to  the  business  of  banking  and  would  be 
prohibited  by  the  bill.  (Senate  Report  No. 
727,  page  5) 

I  do  feel  that  the  bill  reported  out  by  the 
committee  Is  a  clear  improvement  over  the 
bill  as  It  was  received  from  the  House.  The 
committee  amendments,  adopted  with  no  op- 
position, make  it  clear  that  the  committee 
does  not  intend  to  Interfere  with  such  func- 
tions of  financial  Institutions — safe-keeping 
and  distribution,  data  processing,  maintain, 
ing  demand  deposits,  etc..  which  they  may 
wish  to  perform  for  State-operated  lotteries 
on  the  same  basis  as  may  be  done  for  other 
customers. 

The  committee  must  be  commended  for 
these  realistic  and  necessary  improvements. 
(Senate  Report  No.  727,  page  21) 

The  conference  revised  the  definition 
of  "deal  in"  to  Include  "selling,  redeem- 
ing, or  collecting."  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference deleted  the  Senate  provisions 
which  made  it  clear  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  not  prohibit  the  distribution  of 
lottery  tickets  to  authorized  sales  agents, 
receiving  sales  proceeds  from  agents,  or 
distributing  prizes.  Instead  the  confer- 
ence Inserted  provisions  to  the  effect 
that: 

Nothing  contained  in  this  section  prohibits 
a  .  .  .  bank  from  accepting  deposits  or 
cashing  or  otherwise  handling  checks  or 
other  negotiable  instruments,  or  performing 
other  lawful  banking  services  for  a  State 
operating  a  lottery. 

The  House  bill  would  clearly  have  pro- 
hibited Insured  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  from  performing  book- 
keeping, data  processing,  and  similar 
services  for  lotteries.  The  Senate  amend- 
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ments  deleted  these  prohibitions,  and  the 
conference  bill  now  before  the  House 
contains  nothing  whatever  which  au- 
thorizes or  permits  banks  or  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  perform  data  proc- 
essing services  for  State  lotteries,  and 
nothing  whatever  which  prohibits  banks 
or  savings  and  loan  associations  from 
performing  data  processing  services  for 
State  lotteries,  or  for  anyone  else. 

In  other  words,  the  conference  version 
of  the  bill  is  completely  silent  and  neutral 
with  respect  to  data  processing,  and  the 
existing  law  on  the  subject  would  not  be 
affected  in  any  respect  by  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 

The  last  two  paragraplis  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  make  this  very  clear: 

Under  the  amendments  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  prohibition  against  bookkeep- 
ing and  recordkeeping  was  deleted,  and  a  pro- 
vision was  added  to  make  clear  the  Intention 
not  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  deposits 
and  the  performance  of  other  lawf \il  banking 
services. 

No  inference  Is  to  be  drawn  of  any  legisla- 
tive intention  to  grant  banks  or  other  finan- 
cial institutions  any  authority  which  they 
would  not  possess  In  the  absence  of  this 
legislation.  As  there  are  cases  currently  pend- 
ing In  the  courts  In  which  the  legal  power  of 
national  banks  to  engage  in  certain  activities 
is  at  issue,  nelthet  the  report  filed  herewith 
nor  this  statement  is  to  be  construed  as  evi- 
dence of  any  legislative  Intention  to  express 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  legality  of  any 
practice  or  activity  carried  on  by  financial 
institutions,  other  than  that  which  is  spe- 
cifically prohibited  under  this  legislation. 

The  deletion  by  the  Senate  of  the  pro- 
hibition in  the  House  bill  against  the  per- 
formance by  barJui  of  data  processing 
services  in  connection  with  lotteries  Is 
not.  of  course.  In  Itself  a  grant  of  author- 
ity to  perform  such  services.  Such  au- 
thority must  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
statutes,  primarily  in  the  National  Bank 
Act  in  the  case  of  national  banks  and  In 
the  State  banking  codes  in  the  case  of 
State  banks.  It  is  appropriate,  however, 
to  point  out  that  the  prohibition  would 
have  been  unnecessary  and  meaningless 
unless  there  was  authority  elsewhere,  and 
the  deletion  of  the  prohibition  would 
likewise  have  been  ineffective  and  mean- 
ingless unless  there  was  authority  else- 
where. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10595.  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit certain  banks  from  selling  lottery 
tickets.  As  a  sponsor  of  this  bill  I  am 
happy  to  note  that  the  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  the  conference  report, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  will 
approve  It  today  so  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Basically,  this  bill  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  gambling  is  not  a  proper  activ- 
ity for  thrift  institutions.  It  does  not  vio- 
late the  right  of  States  to  operate  a  lot- 
tery, it  merely  prohibits  the  sale  of  tick- 
ets for  such  a  lottery  by  certain  banks. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  York  it  is 
charged  that  if  enacted,  this  bill  would 
destroy  the  lottery  by  eliminating  the 
major  source  of  ticket  outlets.  This  is 
nothing  more  than  a  smokescreen,  how- 
ever, because  there  are  many  possible 
ticket  outlets  not  being  used.  Just  re- 
cently, the  State  tried  a  few  new  outlets 


in  an  effort  to  increase  sales,  and  the 
State  tax  commissioner.  Joseph  Murphy, 
will  soon  recommend  a  number  of  addi- 
tional outlets.  The  point  is  that  the  lot- 
tery can  operate  without  banks,  and  I 
might  mention  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
New  Yorker  complain  that  he  could  not 
find  a  ticket  outlet  when  he  wanted  to 
buy  a  lottery  ticket. 

The  fact  is  that  the  lottery  is  not  fall- 
ing because  of  a  shortage  of  ticket  out- 
lets or  a  bill  that  has  not  yet  become  law, 
but  because  it  Is  a  sucker  bet  that  will 
never  attract  the  volume  of  participants 
originally  expected.  If  it  were  a  matter  of 
increasing  sales  a  few  million,  the  an- 
swer might  well  be  to  Increase  outlets  and 
advertising.  But  the  lottery  is  earning 
only  one-flfth  of  the  expected  volume; 
even  if  ticket  outlets  were  placed  on  every 
street  comer,  in  every  bank.  bar.  hotel, 
and  store  In  town,  sales  could  not  be  in- 
creased by  five  times. 

There  is  more  to  the  failure  of  the  New 
York  State  lottery,  howevW;  than  the 
problem  of  ticket  outlets  or  a  lottery  bill. 
The  lottery  was  designed  to  finance  edu- 
cation in  New  York  State;  the  education 
budget  was  planned  on  the  assumption 
that  a  certain  volume  of  tickets  would  be 
sold-japproximately  360  million  a  year. 
The  pubUc  discussion  to  date  has  con- 
centrated on  the  problem  of  lottery  sales 
and  has  ignored  the  real  problem  of  how 
education  is  to  be  financed. 

The  only  response  we  get  from  the 
Governor's  office  is  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  increase  ticket  sales,  but  this  is 
obviously  not  the  answer.  The  answer  is 
for  Governor  Rockefeller  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  soimd  plan  to  finance  edu- 
cation In  New  York  State.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  task  for  the  Governor;  he  will 
have  to  admit  that  he  cannot  finance 
education  with  proceeds  frc«n  a  State- 
operated  gambling  operation.  But  if  he 
continues  to  procrastinate.  If  he  contin- 
ues to  shirk  his  responsibility  to  offer  a 
sound  plan  to  finance  education,  the  New 
York  schools  will  be  unable  to  operate. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Governor  thinks 
as  much  of  education  as  he  does  of  the 
lattery;  If  he  would  spend  as  much  time 
on  the  former  as  he  has  on  the  latter  the 
State  of  New  York  would  be  much  better 
off. 

OEMERAI,   LKAVI   TO   KXTEND   REMARKS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  today  or  within  5 
days  on  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  fiuther  requests  for 
time?  

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 


Mr.  FIND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  289,  nays  74,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  68,  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  437) 

YEAS— 289 

Abernethy 

Praser 

Matsunaga 

Adams 

Frellnghuysen 

Mayne 

Albert 

Frledel 

Meeds 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Meskill 

Andrews, 

Puqua 

Miller,  Calif. 

N.  Dak. 

Oallflanakla 

Miller.  Ohio 

Arends 

Gallagher 

Mills 

Ashley 

Gardner 

Mlnlsh 

Ash  more 

Garmatz 

Mink 

Ayres 

Gathlngs 

MlnshaU 

Barrett 

Gettys 

Mlze 

Battln 

Gibbons 

Monagan 

Bennett 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

Berry 

GoodeU 

Moore 

Betto 

Green,  P». 

Moorhead 

BevUl 

Griffiths 

Morgan 

Blatnik 

Oude 

Morris,  N.  Mex 

Boggs 

Oumey 

Morse,  Mass. 

Boland 

Hagan 

Mosa 

Bolton 

Haley 

Murphy,  lU. 

Brademas 

Hamilton 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Brlnkley 

Hammer- 

Natcher 

Brock 

schmldt 

Nedzl 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Nichols 

Brotzman 

Hanna 

Nix 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho 

OUara,  HI. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hansen,  Wash 

O'Konskt 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

Harvey 

Olsen 

Buchanan 

Hathaway 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Hays 

Ottlnger 

Burleson 

Helstoekl 

Passman 

Burton,  Calif. 

Henderson 

Patman 

Burton,  Utah 

Hicks 

Patten 

Bush 

Hollfleld 

Pepi>er 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Holland 

Perkins 

Cabell 

Horton 

Pettis 

Casey 

Howard 

PhUbln 

Chamberlain 

Hull 

Pickle 

Clark 

Hungate 

Poff 

Cleveland 

Hunt 

PoUork 

Cohelan 

Hutchinson 

Pool 

Collier 

Ichord 

Price,  m. 

Colmer 

Irwin 

Price,  Tex. 

Conable 

Jacobs 

Pryor 

Conte 

Jarman 

Pucinskl 

Conyers 

Joelson 

Qule 

Corman 

Johnson,  Calif 

QulUen 

Cramer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

RandaU 

Culver 

Jonas 

Rarlck 

Cunningham 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rees 

Curtis 

Jones,  Mo. 

Reuss 

Daddarlo 

Jones,  N.C. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Davis,  Oa. 

Kartb 

Rlegle 

Dawson 

Kastenmeler 

Roberts 

delaOarza 

Kazen 

Rodino 

Dellenback 

Kee 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Dent 

Keith 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dlggs 

Kelly 

Ronan 

DlngeU 

King,  Calif. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Dole 

Kleppe 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Donohue 

Roetenkowskl 

Dom 

Komegay 

Roth 

Dow 

Kyi 

Roudebush 

Dowdy 

Kyros 

Rouah 

Downing 

Landrum 

Roybal 

Dulskl 

Langen 

Rumsfeld 

Duncan 

Latta 

Ruppe 

Edmondson 

Lennon 

St  Germain 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Long,  Md. 

Schwengel 

Edwards,  CaUf 

McCarthy 

Selden 

Edwards,  La. 

McClory 

Shipley 

EUberg 

McClure 

Shrlver 

Esch 

McCuUoch 

Slkes 

Evans,  Colo. 

McDade 

Skubltz 

Everett 

McPall 

Slack 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

McMUlan 

Smith,  Iowa 

Fascell 

Macdonald, 

Smith.  Okia 

Fetghan 

Mass. 

Springer 

Flndley 

MacGregor 

Stafford 

Fisher 

Machen 

Staggers 

Flood 

Madden 

Stanton 

Flynt 

Mahon 

Steed 

Foley 

Mallltard 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Ford. 

Marsh 

Stephens 

WUUamD. 

M*thlas.  CaUf . 

Stubblefleld 
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Sullivan 

Taylof 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tuck 

Tunney 

Ullman 

Ott 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 


Addabbo 
A'^hbrook 
Baring 
Blester 
Btngham 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Brasco 

Brown,  Mich. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahlU 
Carey 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Corbett 
Davis,  Wis. 
Delaney 
Denney 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Eckhardt 
Eshleman 


Vanlk 

VlgoHto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watts 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

NAYS— 74 

Farbsteln 

Flno 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

Qoodllng 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Kupferman 

Laird 

Leggett 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
May 
Michel 
Mosher 
Myers 

O'Neill,  Mass. 
Pike 


Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Tatee 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Plrnle 

Rallsback 

Reid,  m. 

Reld,  NY. 

Reifel 

Roblson 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith,  NY. 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Taft 

Teague,  CaUf. 

Tenzer 

Watklns 

Wiggins 

Williams,  Pa. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 


Pelly 
NOT  VOTING 


—68 


Abbitt 
Adair 

Anderson.,  Ill . 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunzlo 
AsplnaU 
Bates 
Belcher 
Bell 

Blanton 
Boiling 
Bray 

Broomfleld 
BroyhlU,  N.C. 
Button 
Carter 
CeUer 
Cowger 
Dickinson 
Dwyer 
Erlenborn 
Fallon 
Ford,  Gerald  R. 


Fountain 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Halleck 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Herlong 

Hosmer 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kuykendall 

Long,  La. 

Lukens 

Martin 

Mathlas,  Md. 

Morton 

Multer 

Nelsen 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Poage 


Purcell 
Relnecke 
Resnlck 
Rivers 
Rosenthal 
St.  Onge 
Satterfleld 
Say  lor 
Schadeberg 
Scott 
Slsk 
Snyder 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague,  Tex. 
Udall 
Watson 

Williams,  Miss. 
WlllU 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Hardy  with  Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  King  of  New  York. 

Mr.  WillU  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Klrwan  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Resnlck  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Morton. 


Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Relnjcke. 
Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Cowger  with  Blr.  Bray. 
Kir.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 
Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Belcher. 
Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nil- 
nois. 

Iilr    Stuckey  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  and  Mr.  MICHEL 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  Mr.  HUNT,  and 
Mr.  ROUDEBUSH  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NOTE  TO  FOREIGN  GOLD  SPECU- 
LATORS: ONLY  THE  U.S.  CON- 
GRESS CAN  RAISE  THE  PRICE  OF 
GOLD,  AND  CONGRESS  IS  NOT 
ABOUT  TO  DO  IT 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  gold  buying 
is  heavy  on  the  London  market  again. 
Accompanying  it  is  a  well-authenticated 
rumor  that  Algeria  has  turned  in  $100 
million  for  U.S.  gold. 

All  this  is  as  serious  as  it  is  ridiculous. 
Here  we  have  the  sheiks  of  the  Middle 
East — some  in  white  bumooses,  some  in 
white  piping — egged  on  br  President  De 
Gaulle,  endangering  the  free  world's 
monetary  system. 

The  gold  raiders  have  had  a  relatively 
easy  time  of  it.  The  U.S.  monetary  gold 
stock — the  only  stock  available  for  ex- 
change— is  now  down  to  something  over 
$12  billion.  Even  were  our  International 
payments  completely  in  balance,  our 
stock  would  be  vulnerable  to  huge  drafts 
from  outside  the  monetary  system.  We 
make  it  easy  for  the  speculators  by  &n- 
veniently  providing  then*  with  the  Lon- 
don gold  pool,  and  by  guaranteeing  them 
against  loss  by  putting  a  fioor  under  the 
price  of  gold. 

If  we  go  on  like  this,  we  invite  a  mone- 
tary panic.  Worse,  as  we  lose  gold,  we 
lessen  che  credibility  of  our  commitment 
to  supply  gold  to  those  foreign  central 
banks  and  monetary  authorities  who 
have  accumulated  dollars,  at  least  in 
part,  because  of  our  commitment.  For- 
eign official  dollar  holdings  are  now 
around  $15  billion.  As  our  stock  of  mone- 
tary gold  diminishes,  our  ability  to  vali- 
date this  commitment  made  by  three 
Presidents  lessens. 

The  gold  raiders  are  gambling  on  their 
hunch  that  the  President  will  be  induced 
in  the  future  to  raise  the  official  price  of 
gold,  in  an  effort  to  increase  U.S.  re- 
serves. I  have  confidence  that  the  Presi- 
dent means  what  he  says  when  he  says 
that  we  will  not  increase  the  price  of 
gold. 

But  I  have  a  word  for  the  gold  specu- 
lators. That  word  is  this — even  if  he 
wanted  to,  the  President  of  the  United 


States  cannot  Increase  the  price  of  gold. 
Under  section  5  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  of  1945,  only  the  Con- 
gress can  do  that.  And  this  Congress  Is 
never  going  to  Increase  the  price  of  gold 
and  thus  reward  the  speculators  for  their 
attack  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  would  like  to  Join  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  and  associate 
myself  with  the  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOGGg.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  also  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentleman's 
statement. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  and  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
variety  of  ways  open  to  the  free  world 
to  make  sure  that  foreign  gold  specula- 
tors In  the  end  will  be  left  holding  the 
bag. 

One  way  is  to  "pedigree"  gold — to  keep 
the  present  $43  billion  of  gold  now  In 
the  hands  of  central  banks,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  members  of  the  International 
Monetary  Pimd  will  purchase  or  sell  gold 
only  from  or  to  each  other,  and  not  from 
or  to  the  private  market.  The  price  of 
gold  on  the  outside  market  can  then  fiuc- 
tuate  up  or  down,  probably  down  when 
some  of  the  banks  call  their  margin  on 
present  private  gold  hoarders,  smd  when 
it  is  realized  that  speculators  have  to 
fear  a  decline  In  the  price  of  gold  below 
$35  an  ounce.  The  ^>eculators.  now 
gloating  over  the  "overhang"  of  dollars, 
should  ponder  the  "overhang"  of  hoarded 
gold — ^many  billions'  worth  that  could 
come  on  the  market  once  the  $35  an 
ounce  support  price  is  abandoned. 

Another  way  Is  to  "dethrone"  gold. 
The  United  States  could  announce  that 
all  foreign  monetary  authorities  holding 
dollars — which  they  have  at  least  in  part 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  turn  them  into  gold — have  a  set 
period  of  time  in  which  to  demand  gold. 
This  armouncement  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  announcement  that  the 
United  States  no  longer  agrees  to  buy 
gold  at  $35  an  oimce.  and  will  not  make 
gold  available  for  official  dollar  holdings 
to  be  acquired  in  the  future.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, only  a  small  fraction  of  the  roughly 
$15  billion  in  official  dollar  holdings 
would  be  presented  for  gold — because  the 
future  of  the  gold  price  would  become 
extremely  dubious,  and  because  most  for- 
eign official  dollar  holdings  are  necessary 
either  for  current  transactions  or  will  be 
held  because  their  holders  have  confi- 
dence in  the  dollar,  and  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Interest  rate  that  Is  p>ay- 
able  on  dollar  holdings.  The  present  par- 
ity values  of  the  dollar  would  then  be 
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supported,  under  International  Monetary 
Fund  rules,  not  by  gold  but  by  exchange 
operations,  just  as  all  other  exchange 
rates  are  now  maintained.  If  we  msdn- 
tain  an  economy  aimed  at  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  current  exchange  value  of 
the  doUar  with  other  currencies  cannot 
readily  be  maintained.  If  Prance,  for  ex- 
ample, thinks  that  the  dollar  should  be 
devalued,  let  it  press  its  position  within 
the  International  Monetary  F^ind.  I 
doubt  very  much  that  it  would  wish  dol- 
lar devaluation,  since  this  would  simply 
cut  down  on  American  tourism  into 
Prance,  and  on  the  sale  of  French  wines 
and  perfumes  in  this  country.  If  the 
free  world  in  the  future  wants  to  change 
its  system  from  one  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  to  one  of  flexible  exchange  rates, 
that  is  a  question  to  be  argued  out  in  the 
future. 

The  point  Is  that  only  Congress  can 
Increase  the  price  of  gold.  Congress  will 
never  do  so.  And  there  are  many  ways 
open  to  the  free  world,  particularly  now 
that  the  foundations  for  special  drawing 
rights  as  a  supplement  or  substitute  for 
gold  have  been  laid  out  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  the  sails  of  the  gold  speculators. 


A  SLOW  BOAT  FOR  GOLD  TO 
EUROPE 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  in- 
trigued by  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  ReussI,  joined 
in  by  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  of 
the  House,  concerning  the  gold  flow  out 
of  this  coimtry. 

Bless  your  hearts  and  souls,  only  last 
week  this  administration  dumped  $240 
million  of  gold  In  one  shipment  over  in 
London  to  be  cleared  through  the  Bank 
of  England  to  the  so-called  gold  pool. 
This  $240  million  in  bullion  and  bars 
went  over  by  UjS.  military  aircraft. 
They  could  not  even  wait  to  put  it  on 
a  boat  and  ship  it  over.  Apparently  the 
Johnson  administration  cannot  operate 
fast  enough  to  dump  oiu-  gold  In  Eng- 
land. It  has  to  pull  out  military  planes 
to  haul  It  over  there. 

The  least  this  administration  could  do 
would  be  to  pick  a  good  slow  boat  over  to 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  gold  pool. 


THE  ARROGATION  OP  POWER  BY 
BOARDS  AND  AGENCIES 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  deeply  concerned  about 
the    tendency    of   certain    boards    and 


agencies  to  arrogate  to  themselves  pow- 
ers of  a  lawmaking  character  which 
were  neither  conferred  nor  Intended  to 
be  conferred  by  the  Congress. 

The  presumption  and  arrogance  of 
these  boards  and  agencies  is  com- 
poxmded  to  the  point  of  Insufferabllity 
when  their  oflBcers  blithely  refuse  to 
smswer  plain  and  simple  questions  from 
Members  of  Congress. 

A  classic  example  of  a  board  which 
presimies  to  be  a  law  unto  Itself  and 
cavalierly  disdains  to  answer  an  xmcom- 
plicated  question  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

As  a  pointed  example  of  this  presiunp- 
tion  of  immimity  from  congressional 
desires  and  Information  requests,  I  am 
submitting  for  publication  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  an  exchange  of  letters  in 
which  I  have  sought  in  vain  to  get  a 
simple  answer  to  a  simple  question. 

My  letter  of  September  15  to  William 
McC.  Martin,  Jr..  poses  the  question  in 
plain  language  and  expresses  my  deeply 
felt  convictions  on  a  matter  of  policy. 

The  reply  from  J.  L.  Robertson,  dated 
October  3,  comments  vaguely  on  the 
policy  but  totally  ignores  my  direct 
question. 

On  October  4,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Robert- 
son and  restated  the  question.  As  of  to- 
day, more  than  2  months  later,  I  have 
not  even  received  an  acknowledgment  of 
my  second  letter,  let  alone  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  I  asked  flrst  on 
September  15. 

September  15,  1967. 
Hon.  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr., 
Chairman,  Board  of  Gover-nors.  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently,  In  the  lobby 
of  a  Port  Worth  hotel,  I  saw  prominently  dis- 
played a  sign  which  read  as  lollows: 

"Due  to  a  Federal  Reserve  ruling,  'changed' 
checlcs  and  elastomer  drafts  will  no  longer  be 
handled  as  checks  by  the  Port  Worth  area 
banks.  Please  use  printed  checks  furnished 
by  your  bank." 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is:  Whose  Idea 
was  this?  Did  It  come  about  because  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Insistence,  as  the  notice 
seems  to  Indicate?  Or  was  It  done  upon  the 
Initiative  of  the  Fort  Worth  banks  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  the  Board? 

In  either  case.  It  Is  an  extremely  shabby 
way  to  treat  customers,  I.e.  citizens.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  Its  rules, 
xinless  I  am  mistaken,  Is  not  merely  to  serve 
and  promote  the  convenience  of  banks  and 
bankers,  but  primarily  to  promote  and  serve 
the  convenience  of  the  general  public. 

Clearly  this  does  not  promote  the  con- 
venience of  the  public.  It  has  resulted  on 
one  occasion  In  personal  embarrassment  to 
me.  There  are  others  who  have  been  similarly 
embarrassed.  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Is  en- 
gaged In  a  deliberate  attempt  to  regiment 
people  In  this  manner  and  to  rule  out  their 
use  of  check  forms  which  have  always  been 
regarded  as  legal  tender,  then  I  for  one  want 
to  go  on  record  with  the  strongest  possible 
protest.  I  do  not  like  It  one  bit.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  public — at  least  in  my  area 
where  a  man's  word  is  still  his  bond  and 
mutual  trrist  is  sUll  a  way  of  life — does  not 
like  it  either.  If  you  are  fostering  this  kind 
of  thing,  you  are  tinkering  with  something 
pretty  ssicred  in  our  mode  of  life,  at  least 
in  my  part  of  the  country,  and  I  emphatically 
disapprove  of  it! 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Wright. 


Board  or  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  Ststem, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  3. 1967. 
Hon.  Jim  Wright, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wright:  We  have  received  your 
letter  of  September  15,  1967  and  can  readily 
appreciate  your  concern  regarding  the  change 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System's  handling  of 
checks  that  are  not  encoded  for  magnetic  ink 
character  recognition.  Others  have  also  been 
somewhat  disturbed  when  first  hearing  of 
the  change,  and  we  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  what  is  actually  involved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netically encoded  checks  that  banks  furnish 
their  customers  is  not  mandatory,  although 
I  must  say  that  it  is  highly  desirable  and  we 
hope  It  will  become  virtually  universal.  What 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  did  was  to  specify 
that  after  September  1  of  this  year  the  Re- 
serve Banks  would  collect  nonencoded  checks 
in  a  different  way  than  they  collect  encoded 
checks.  The  Reserve  Banks  will  still  ac- 
cept nonencoded  Items  and  process  them  as 
"noncash"  items,  collection  of  which  will 
require  more  time  because  of  the  special 
handling  involved — that  Is,  the  accounts  of 
the  banks  that  deposit  the  Items  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  wlU  not  be  credited 
until  the  Reserve  Banks  receive  payment 
from  the  banks  on  which  the  checks  are 
drawn.  In  contrast,  for  magnetically  encoded 
checks  that  qualify  for  high-speed  processing, 
the  Reserve  Banks  will  continue  to  give  credit 
within  at  least  two  business  days  regardless 
of  how  long  it  takes  to  collect  the  checks. 

The  procedure  that  came  Into  operation 
September  1  affects  only  a  small  percentage 
of  checks.  Practically  all  checks  are  now 
encoded  as  a  result  of  efforts  made  over  the 
years  on  the  part  of  the  system  and  various 
banking  groups  to  reduce  the  number  of 
nonencoded  checks.  Such  inconvenience  as 
does  occur  from  the  new  procedure  will  affect 
primarily  those  collecting  checks  rather  than 
than  those  writing  checks.  The  banks  col- 
lecting  the  checks  will  have  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  encoding  the  checks,  wait  longer 
to  collect  their  funds,  or  refrain  from  using 
the  Federal  Reserve  collection  channels. 
About  the  only  time  that  check  writers  will 
be  Inconvenienced  wUl  be  those  rare  In- 
stances In  which  the  payees  are  reluctant  to 
accept  nonencoded  checks. 

As  you  pointed  out  in  your  letter,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  Is  concerned — in  all 
its  operations — with  serving  the  public.  The 
revised  procedure  for  check  handling  repre- 
sents an  effort  to  expedite  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  processing  the  millions  of  checks 
received  by  the  Reserve  Banks  each  day. 
Substantial  benefits  to  business  and  to  the 
public  generally  are  expected  to  result  from 
it.  The  enclosed  press  release  of  August  6, 
1966  describes  the  System's  action  in  more 
detail. 

I  hope  that  our  response  will  clarify  to 
your  satisfaction  the  position  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  In  carrying  out  Its  check 
collection  responsibilities.  If  you  have  any 
further  comments,  we  shall  of  course  be  glad 
to  bear  from  you. 
Sincerely, 

J.  L.  Robertson. 

October  4,   1967. 
Mr.  J.  L.  Robertson, 

Office  of  the  Vice  Chairman,  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  Your  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 3,  responding  to  mine  of  September  16, 
is   very  much  appreciated,  but  it  does  not 
answer  my  basic  question. 

That  question  is  whether  or  not  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  has  officially  reqxilred, 
encouraged,  or  recommended  the  action  on 
the  part  of  hotels  and  other  public  institu- 
tions  In  displaying  signs   and   refusing  to 
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honor  counterchecks  and  other  legally  ne- 
gotiable instruments. 

Yovir  letter  of  October  3  leaves  this  ques- 
tion unanswered.  It  states  that  the  use  of 
magnetically  encoded  checks  is  "not  manda- 
tory," although  you  regard  it  as  desirable 
and  hope  that  it  will  become  virtually  uni- 
versal. It  is  somewhat  gratifying  to  be  as- 
sured that  the  use  of  these  encoded  checks  is 
"not  mandatory"  and  that  "the  Reserve 
Banks  will  still  accept"  nonencoded  checks. 
But  I  want  to  know  whether  you  are  requir- 
ing or  encouraging  public  Institutions  and 
service  institutions  like  hotels  to  make  them 
mandatory  at  their  cashiers'  windows.  The 
sign  which  I  quoted  verbatim  to  you  in  my 
letter  of  September  15  has  this  effect,  and  it 
credits  the  Federal  Reserve  System  with 
having  encouraged  or  required  it. 

You  state  in  your  letter  of  October  3  that 
your  new  procedure  "affects  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  checks."  If  this  is  Indeed  the  case, 
why  is  it  thought  sufficiently  valuable  to 
place  the  inconvenience  upon  the  general 
public?  And  an  inconvenience  I  assure  you 
It  is. 

You  state  further  that  such  Inconvenience 
as  occurs  "will  affect  primarily  those  col- 
lecting checks  rather  than  those  writing 
checks."  As  it  applies  to  a  hotel  or  other 
public  accommodation  in  Its  relations  with 
its  customers  and  clients,  I  assure  you  that 
it  Inconveniences  both  those  offering  and 
those  refusing  to  accept  legally  negotiable 
checks.  My  concern  is  not  over  the  internal 
mechanism  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  relations 
with  its  customer  and  member  banks,  but 
with  the  disrupting  Infiuence  which  this  re- 
quirement Intrudes  into  the  friendly  and 
amicable  relationships  between  those  operat- 
ing public  accommodations  and  the  public. 

You  state  further  that  "about  the  only 
time  that  check  writers  will  be  inconven- 
ienced will  be  those  rare  instances  in  which 
the  payees  are  reluctant  to  accept  nonen- 
coded checks." 

Exactly  so,  except  that  the  instances  are 
not  "rare."  If  you  misunderstood  the  concern 
of  my  letter,  it  dealt  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively with  these  instances.  My  complaint  Is 
that  people  are  inconvenienced — the  public 
Is  inconvenienced.  That  was  the  entire  bur- 
den of  my  letter  to  you  of  September  16.  The 
other  comments  you  make  in  your  letter  do 
not  address  themselves  to  this  question. 

The  point  Is  that  people  are  inconvenienced 
by  your  new  ruling.  I  think  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  exists  to  serve  the  public  and 
you  have  Inconvenienced  the  public  if  in- 
deed you  have  required  or  encouraged  this 
procedure  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  our  public 
accommodations   to  accept   our  checks. 

Therefore.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you 
will  reconsider  It,  If  indeed  it  is  the  result 
of  a  Federal  Reserve  policy  which  your  letter 
does  not  specifically  acknowledge  but  which 
we  mtist  by  implication  concede. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jim  Wright. 


ALGERIA  CASHES  IN  ITS  DOLLARS 
FOR  GOLD 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  w&s  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
tressed, as  others  were,  but  not  very  sur- 
prised to  read  in  yesterday's  New  York 
Times  that  Algeria  converted  more  than 
$100  million  into  gold  last  month.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  Algerian  economy  is 
manipulated  by  French  interests,  and  the 


major  role  played  by  Algeria  in  the  gold 
raid  that  followed  In  the  wake  of  the 
British  devaluation  is  further  evidence 
that  France  is  the  primary  force  behind 
the  attack  on  the  American  dollar. 

I  am  particularly  chagrined  at  the 
French-inspired  Algerian  role  in  the  gold 
rush  of  1967  because  Algeria  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  United  States 
more  than  5  months  ago.  At  that  time 
Algeria  indicated  it  wanted  to  maintain 
economic,  commercial,  and  consular  re- 
lations with  the  United  States.  This  is 
tantamount  to  saying:  Accept  this  af- 
front but  let  us  get  all,  from  you,  that 
we  can. 

And  our  Government  said,  OK.  Well  I 
say,  it  is  not  OK.  I  say  it  is  not  OK  that 
a  country  that  does  not  have  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States  can 
freely  accept  French  orders  to  raid  our 
gold  reserves  and  threaten  our  economy. 
I  call  for  an  Immediate  halt  of  gold 
sales  to  Algeria  and  any  other  nation 
with  which  we  do  not  have  diplomatic 
relations. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the  article 
I  referred  to  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  11: 

Large  Gold  Sale  Made  to  Algeria — More 
Than  $100  Million  in  U.S.  Dollars  Under- 
stood To  Have  Been  Converted — French 
Role  Unclear — Partly  To  Curb  Specu- 
lators, Treasttrt's  November  Loss  Set  Rec- 
ord, 9425  Million 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale,  Jr.) 

Washington,  December  10. — Algeria,  whose 
links  to  France  remain  close,  took  a  large 
amount  of  gold  from  the  United  States  last 
month,  reportedly  more  than  •100-million,  it 
was  reliably  learned  today. 

The  Treasury,  following  its  customary 
practice  of  not  disclosing  transactions  with 
Individual  foreign  countries  until  an  official 
report  is  made  several  months  later,  declined 
to  confirm  or  deny  the  report.  But  its  accu- 
racy— though  not  to  the  precise  amount  of 
the  Algerian  conversion  of  dollars  into  gold 
has  been  established. 

When  the  Treasury  disclosed  a  record  gold 
loss  of  (476 -million  last  Thursday,  officials 
revealed  that  part  of  the  loss  reflected  a  con- 
version of  dollars  into  gold  by  four  foreign 
central  banks,  though  they  were  not  named. 
A  big  part  of  the  loss  stemmed  from  the 
United  States  share  of  gold  sales  on  the 
London  market  by  the  seven  nation  gold  pool 
to  match  speculation  demand  and  hold  the 
price  down  to  (35  an  ounce. 

rRANCE    crucial 

Assuming  Algeria  took  a  (100-miIUon  or 
more,  this  would  mean  that  the  loss  because 
of  the  operations  of  the  pool  was  less  than 
some  liad  feared.  It  is  not  known  how  much 
the  other  three  central  banlu  took  or  which 
country  they  represented. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  here  that 
Prance  induced  the  Algerian  conversion  of 
dollars  into  gold,  thus  heightening  the 
United  States  gold  loss.  But  France  is,  in  the 
words  of  one  official,  "absolutely  crucial  to 
Algeria's  existence  as  a  viable  economic 
entity." 

For  example,  only  Prance  is  a  good  market 
for  Algeria's  low-grade  wine,  which  is  in 
heavy  surplus.  Thus,  French  wishes  would 
have  a  strong  Influence. 

nearly    $400    million    EXCESS 

Although  French  officials  here  deny  that 
France  is  out  to  "attack  the  dollar."  the 
words  of  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  have 
left  that  distinct  impression.  Nearly  three 
years  ago  France  made  the  decision  to  con- 


vert all  dollars  into  gold  except  for  a  working 
balance  of  about  t600  million. 

A  big  question  for  the  weeks  ahead  is 
what  France  will  do  with  the  nearly  $400- 
milllon  of  "excess"  dollars  It  took  In  dur- 
ing the  monetary  turbulence  preceding  and 
following  the  devaluation  of  the  British 
pound.  French  officials  here  say  that  no  de- 
cision has  been  made  whether  to  convert 
these  dollars  into  gold,  which  would  further 
dramatize  the  United  States  gold  loss. 

Algeria  no  longer  receives  any  United 
States  aid  and  relations  between  the  two 
countries  have  been  cool  if  not  verging  on 
the  hostile.  But,  under  the  rules  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  system,  all  non-Commu- 
nist nations  have  the  right  to  convert  dollars 
they  hold  at  the  established  United  States 
Treasury  price  of  $35  an  ounce. 

Although  Algeria  publishes  almost  no  sta- 
tistics, its  total  monetary  reserves  are  esti- 
mated by  United  States  officials  at  the  sub- 
stantial total,  of  about  $200-miUion.  Thus, 
a  conversion  of  the  dollar  portion  of  these 
reserves  into  gold  In  an  amount  of  $100- 
milllon  or  more  would  be  well  within  Al- 
geria's capacity. 

There  has  been  some  talk  in  Paols  that 
the  French  Government  might  try  to  induce 
all  the  French-speaking  countries  in  Africa 
to  convert  any  dollars  they  hold  into  gold. 
The  total  amount,  however,  is  not  believed 
to  be  large. 

ASSAIL  payments  GAP 

French  officials  have  Insisted  that  the 
purpose  of  President  de  Gaulle's  policy  is 
not  to  "bring  down"  the  dollar  or  force  a 
devaluation  but  rather  to  exert  pressure  on 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  chronic 
deflcit  in  its  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments. This  deflcit,  they  claim,  hurts  Euro- 
pean countries  as  much  as  the  United  States, 
and  also  creates  a  constant  climate  of  mone- 
tary instability  in  the  world. 

It  is  true,  French  officials  say,  that  France 
sees  merit  in  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
gold,  from  its  present  level  of  $35  an  ounce. 
But  they  argue  that  this  should  be  done 
without  any  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  re- 
lation to  other  currencies. 

The  device  would  be  a  "uniform  change 
In  par  values,"  which  is  permitted  in  the 
articles  of  agreement  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fimd.  The  "gold  content"  of  aU 
currencies  would  be  changed  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  amount.  The  gold  price 
would  go  up.  but  exchange  rates  among  cur- 
rencies would  remain  the  same. 

The  United  States  unequivocally  opposes 
such  a  move,  in  part  because  it  would  "cheat" 
countries  that  had  held  dollars  Instead  of 
gold  in  their  reserves,  and  in  part  because 
the  main  beneficiaries  would  be  South  Afri- 
ca and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  chief  gold-  , 
mining  countries. 


KENYA  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  December  12,  is  Kenya  Independ- 
ence Day.  Americans  have  watched 
with  pleasure  and  admiration  Kenya's 
continuing  internal  progress  and  en- 
hanced international  prestige  in  its 
fourth  year  of  independence. 

During  the  year,  Kenya's  wise  and 
responsive  leadership  has  continued  to 
inspire  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
country's  diverse  peoples  in  the  task  of 
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promoting  economic  development  and 
strengthening  political  democracy.  Since 
Kenya's  independence  4  years  ago,  the 
spirit  of  "Harambee"  or  "Let's  puU  to- 
gether" has  been  transformed  from  a 
ringing  appeal  to  a  concrete  and  visible 
reality  throughout  the  land. 

This  fourth  year  of  independence  has 
witnessed  such  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments in  the  sphere  of  Kenya's  inter- 
national relations  as  the  successful  ne- 
gotiation of  the  Treaty  of  East  African 
Economic  Cooperation  and  the  Arusha 
Agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Somalia. 

During  a  year  when  all  too  frequently 
forces  of  disunion  and  conflict  have  been 
tragically  unleashed  elsewhere  in  Africa 
and  the  world,  it  has  Indeed  been  encour- 
aging to  observe  this  firm  progress  which 
Kenya  has  mado  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  with  its  neighbors. 
Through  these  and  other  achievements 
the  role  of  the  Republic  of  Kenya,  under 
the  wise  and  dynamic  leadership  of 
President  Jomo  Kenyatta,  has  gained 
increased  respect  In  the  councils  of  Afri- 
can as  well  as  world  organizations. 

I  am  happy,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  convey 
to  the  people  of  Kenya  my  sincere  best 
wishes  and  hearty  congratulations  on  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Independence 
of  the  Republic  of  Kenya.  In  doing  so. 
I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  many 
friends  of  Kenya  here  In  the  United 
States. 

It  is  my  good  fortune  to  number  among 
my  personal  friends  President  Kenyatta, 
who  was  held  as  a  political  prisoner  by 
the  British  when  I  first  visited  Kenya; 
and  Tom  Nboya,  who  on  my  first  visit 
to  his  country,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
land  selected  as  a  site  for  the  Temple 
of  Labor  donated  by  American  labor. 
Since  that  time.  Independence  has  come 
to  Kenya,  and  the  strides  the  new  na- 
tion has  made  have  delighted  Kenya's 
friends  all  over  the  universe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers who  so  desire  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  In  which  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  country,  the  Republic  of  Kenya. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  ttie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONE  WITH 
STOKELY  CARMICHAEL? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

■Riere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  press  reports  there 
seems  to  be  a  question  in  the  minds  of 
certain  m«nbers  of  the  executive  branch 
of  our  Government  as  to  what  can  be 
done  with  regard  to  Stokely  Carmlchael 
who,  while  maintaining  residence  In  my 
district,  has  traveled  over  the  entire 
country  and  world  preaching  hate  and 


violence  against  his  coimtry  and  urging 
persons  to  evade  the  draft.  Stokely  Car- 
mic.iael  has  Just  returned  to  this  coun- 
try after  aroroxlmately  5  months  abroad, 
during  which  time  he  called  for  the  de- 
feat of  the  United  States  by  the  Vletcong 
and  North  Vietnamese  and  made  numer- 
ous despicable  remarks  concerning  the 
country  that  has  given  him  a  home  and 
many  benefits. 

Last  May  on  the  floor  of  this  Congress 
I  called  upon  the  Attorney  General  to 
enforce  the  law,  speciflcally  section  12A 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  against  all 
of  those  who  have  violated  it.  This  in- 
cludes Stokely  Carmichael.  The  Attorney 
General  sent  a  spokesman  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  who,  in  effect, 
stated  that  he  had  no  intention  of  en- 
forcing this  law  because  he  was  afraid 
he  might  violate  Mr.  Carmlchael's  right 
of  free  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  getting  a  little  bit 
fed  up  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  refusing  to  enforce  the  laws 
now  in  the  books  and  then  suggesting 
new  laws,  as  the  State  Department  has 
suggested,  with  regard  to  additional 
penalties  for  people  such  as  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael, who  violate  their  passport  con- 
ditions. 

Judging  from  past  experiences,  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  If  we  pass  10 
laws  on  this  subject  that  the  Attorney 
General  will  enforce  them. 

The  cold,  hard  facts  are  simply  that 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  could  have  long  ago  brought  en- 
forcement actions  against  Stokely  Car- 
mlchael had  it  have  been  his  desire  to  do 
so.  He  Is  not  serving  the  best  interest  of 
this  country  nor  the  QfiSce  of  the  At- 
torney General  by  his  indecision  and 
f  ailiu-e  to  take  action  when  action  Is  war- 
ranted, needed,  and  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interests  of  our  people  and  country. 

The  time  has  come  when  officials  in  a 
position  to  take  action  realize  that  this 
country  has  a  basic  right  to  survive,  and 
the  right  of  free  speech,  though  we  must 
protect  it,  is  not  an  absolute  right  but  a 
right  which  must  be  construed  in  the 
light  of  valid  laws  and  the  basic  unwrit- 
ten cardinal  right  threaded  throughout 
the  fabric  of  the  entire  Constitution — 
the  right  of  the  American  people  of  the 
American  Government  to  survive  and 
protect  Itself  from  treacherous  apostles 
preaching  hate  and  violence  and  calling 
for  the  defeat  of  the  country  to  whom 
they  owe  so  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  refiises  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  country  as  they  should 
be,  in  order  to  protect  the  survival  of  our 
country,  then  he  should  resign  and  let 
someone  be  appointed  In  his  place  who  is 
not  afraid  to  stand  up  for  their  country 
and  do  their  duty. 


LEGAL  AND  MONETARY  AFFAIRS 
SUBCOMMITTEE  OP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OPHIATIONS  COMMITTEE— 

AcnvrriEs  IN  the  first  ses- 
sion OF  THE  90TH  CONGRESS 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the 
90th  Congress,  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
a  r^sxmie  of  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Legal  and  Monetary 
Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  this 
session. 

The  following  Members  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Honorable  William  L.  Dawsok, 
chairman  of  the  fiUl  committee,  to  the 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee :  Cornelius  E.  Gallagher,  of  New  Jer- 
sey; Jim  Wright,  of  Texas;  Fernand  J. 
St  Germain,  of  Rhode  Island;  Jack  Ed- 
wards, of  Alabama;  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
of  Michigan;  and  William  O.  Cowger,  of 
Kentucky.  I  was  made  chairman. 

One  of  the  committee's  chief  responsi- 
bilities is  to  examine  and  evaluate  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  operations 
of  the  executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies.  Among  the  departments  and 
agencies  whose  efficiency  and  economy  of 
operations  the  subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned with  are  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Department  of  Justice,  the  Federal 
banking  regulatory  agencies,  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  In  my  estimation, 
the  subcommittee  can  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  kinds  of  investigations  they 
conducted  during  the  year  and  in  their 
resiilts.  Significant  savings  should  Inure 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  if  the 
recommendations  for  improved  efficiency 
and  economy  are  implemented  by  the 
agencies. 

During  the  year,  9  days  of  public  hear- 
ings were  held  on  studies  that  were  being 
made  by  the  subcommittee.  Other  studies 
were  conducted  which  resulted  In  Im- 
proved agency  operations  without  the 
necessity  of  public  hearings.  Some  of  the 
most  significant  studies  made  during  the 
year  are  discussed  here: 

TBt    rEOZRAI.    EFTOKT     AOAZKST    ORCANEZSD 
CBIMX 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Federsd  Investigative  agencies 
have  directed  assaults  of  varying  inten- 
sity on  organized  crime  and  racketeer- 
ing at  one  time  or  another  since  1950, 
published  reports  indicated  that  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  1967  the  Federal 
Government  lack  sufficient  personnel 
and  financial  resources  in  the  fight 
against  organized  crime.  In  fact,  in  es- 
tablishing his  Crime  Commission,  the 
President  was  obliged  to  say  that  despite 
best  efforts  the  menace  of  organized 
crime  continued  to  grow. 

The  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  Sub- 
committee has  oversight  jurisdiction  over 
the  two  Federal  departments  that  are  in 
the  forefront  of  the  Government's  efforts 
to  combat  organized  crime,  that  Is  the 
Department  of  Justice.  Including  the 
FBI;  and  the  Treasury  Department,  par- 
ticularly the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
and  the  Customs,  Secret  Service,  and 
Narcotics  Bureaus. 

It  seems  essential  for  the  subcommittee 
to  get  the  record  clearly  before  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  see  what  more  can 
be  done  to  help  the  Federal  Government 
better  equip  Itself  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
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lem.  Public  hearings  have  been  held,  and 
others  are  planned,  early  in  the  second 
session,  designed  to  determine  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  syndicated  crime  problem; 
the  Federal  Government's  proper  role  in 
meeting  the  problem;  Its  ability  to  carry 
out  its  responsibilities;  whether  its  re- 
sources are  being  used  to  fullest  advan- 
tage; the  results  being  obtained;  smd 
whether — and  how — its  capabilities  can 
be  strengthened. 

DCPABTICKNT  OF  JXTSTICE'S  HAITOLINO  OT  VET- 
EBAKS'  ADMINISTBATION  MORTGAGE  FORECLOS- 
tniES 

Although  for  about  20  years  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  itself,  or  through 
fee  attorneys,  handled  the  litigation  in- 
volved in  foreclosing  on  defaulted  mort- 
gages which  VA  held,  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  June  22,  1964,  gave  VA  only 
slightly  over  a  week's  notice  that  It  was 
talcing  over  the  handling  of  such  fore- 
closures as  of  July  1,  1964.  Because  of 
various  objections  raised  by  the  VA  the 
actual  takeover  was  delayed  until  March 
1, 1965. 

Because  of  indications  that  delays  In 
the  handling  of  the  Utlgation  were  prov- 
ing costly  to  the  Government,  the  sub- 
committee made  a  study,  including  public 
hearings,  of  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  Department's  handling  of  the 
cases.  Resulting  therefrom  was  a  report 
entitled  "Department  of  Justice's  Han- 
dling of  Veterans'  Administration  Mort- 
gage Poreclosxires."  House  Report  No. 
536.  90th  Congress,  first  session. 

Among  the  findings  made  by  the  sub- 
committee was  that  before  the  takeover 
the  Department  did  not  have  precise 
knowledge  of  the  volume  of  foreclosure 
cases  that  might  be  Involved  in  the  take- 
over, nor  the  capability  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  handle  them  speedily.  The  De- 
partment had  made  no  investigation  of 
the  problems  that  were  likely  to  arise, 
nor  had  it  consiilted  with  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  before  the  talceover. 

Many  reasons  accounted  for  delays  in 
ccHnpletlng  cases,  including  Inadequate 
staff  in  some  U.S.  attorneys'  offices  to 
handle  the  extra  caseloads,  the  duplica- 
tion of  procediu^s  within  VA  and  the 
Department  under  the  Department's 
method  of  handling  the  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  the  cases  were  concentrated 
primarily  in  a  few  Federal  courts, 
whereas  they  had  been  much  more 
speedily  handled  by  VA  in  State  courts. 
The  net  result  according  to  the  subcom- 
mittee was  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers  of 
some  $800,000  on  2,890  foreclosure  cases 
considered. 

The  report  recommended  means 
whereby  the  processing  of  the  cases  by 
the  Department  can  be  speeded  up,  thus 
reducing  or  eliminating  the  costly  delays. 
It  also  recommends  that  before  any  fimc- 
tion  being  performed  by  one  agency  of 
the  Government  is  taken  over  by  another, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  should  first 
consider  the  proposal,  with  the  objective 
of  Judicious  planning  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  wasteful  situations. 
coast  gvard  examination  or  fobxicn  passen- 
ger VESSELS PROGRESS  REPORT  ON  INCREASED 

PASSENGER    SAFETT 

In  1966,  following  the  SS  Yarmouth 
Castle  tragedy,  in  which  90  persons  lost 
their  lives  on  a  pleasure  cruise  when  that 


vessel  burned  and  sank,  the  subcommit- 
tee made  an  extensive  study  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard's  role  in  assiu-ing  the  safety 
of  foreign  passenger  vessels,  and  the 
means  of  prohibiting  vessels  imsafe  be- 
cause of  their  combustibility  from  carry- 
ing passengers  from  U.S.  shores.  House 
Report  No.  1663,  entitled  "Coast  Guard 
Examination  of  Foreign  Passenger  Ves- 
sels," was  Issued  following  that  study. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  subcommittee  gave  further  at- 
tention to  the  problem  of  Increased  pas- 
senger ship  safety,  and  the  Coast  Guard's 
role  with  respect  thereto,  following  which 
House  Report  No.  829,  entitled  "Coast 
Guard  Examination  of  Foreign  Passen- 
ger Vessels — Progress  Report  on  In- 
creased Passenger  Safety,"  was  issued. 

The  report  recites  the  marked  im- 
provements that  have  occurred  for  im- 
proving the  fire  safety  standards  of  ves- 
sels and  the  providing  of  Information  to 
prospective  passengers  of  safety  stand- 
ards applicable  to  foreign  ships;  It  also 
makes  recommendations  for  further  ef- 
forts toward  safety. 

SEARCH    AND    RESCT7E    OPERATIONS   FOR    U.S.    PRI- 
VATE  Pn,OTS    MISSING    IN    FOREIGN    ARXAS 

In  an  Incident  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee,  even  though  con- 
gressional Intervention  was  made,  It  took 
3  V2  days  after  an  American  private  pilot 
was  reported  as  missing  on  a  flight  be- 
tween Mexico  and  Nicaragua  to  get  U.S. 
search  and  rescue  efforts  underway.  The 
efforts  that  were  made  were  conducted 
by  the  Coast  Guard,  an  agency  within  the 
subcommittee's  jurisdiction.  Investiga- 
tion developed  that  the  basic  reason  for 
the  delay  In  getting  the  search  started 
was  the  lack  of  any  overaU  Federal 
agency  plan  that  was  to  apply  when 
U.S.  private  pilots  or  aircraft  were  miss- 
ing In  foreign  areas.  In  consequence,  the 
State  Department,  Coast  Guard,  and 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  officials 
to  whom  the  missing  pilot  report  was 
made,  either  did  not  know  what  to  do,  or 
had  not  received  authority  to  conduct 
operations  in  the  foreign  areas  Involved. 

Public  hearings  were  held  during  which 
officials  of  the  State  Department,  Coast 
Guard,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  FAA  tes- 
tified. The  reasons  for  the  failure  to  pre- 
pare a  search-and-rescue  plan  were  fully 
explored,  as  reported  in  the  conunlttee 
report  which  was  Issued,  House  Report 
No.  832,  90th  Congress,  1st  session, 
"Search  and  Rescue  Operations  for  UJ3. 
Private  Pilots  Missing  In  Foreign  Areas." 

The  report  recommended  that  the 
agencies  Involved  develop  the  needed 
plan;  that  the  State  Department  in- 
ternally promulgate  instructions  for  Its 
duty  officers  on  the  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  the  event  of  a  similar  emergwicy 
which  requires  clearances  from  foreign 
countries  before  U.S.  search-and-rescue 
efforts  may  be  made  therein;  emd.  other 
procedures  for  insuring  speed  in  search- 
ing for  downed  U.S.  aircraft  and  private 
pilots  In  foreign  areas. 

OTHER    STinUES 

Nimierous  studies  were  conducted  by 
the  subcommittee  without  public  hear- 
ings being  held  or  formal  reports  issued, 
which  resulted  in  improved  agency  op- 
erations or  substantial  savings,  or  both. 


A  study  was 'made  of  procedures  and 
practices  of  the  General  AccoimUng  Of- 
fice in  the  handling  of  protests  made  by 
bidders,  against  contracts,  or  the  award 
of  contracts.  The  OAO  recently  pub- 
lished procedures  which  are  aimed  at 
providing  every  reasonable  opportunity 
to  bidders  and  contractors  to  make  fair 
presentations  of  their  positions  regard- 
ing entitlement  to  contracts,  which  pro- 
cedures should  work  out  to  the  bene- 
fit not  only  to  those  parties  but  also  to 
the  Government. 

A  study  has  considered  the  manner 
and  extent  to  which  the  interest  equal- 
ization tax,  which  was  passed  in  aid  of 
the  Nation's  balance-of -payments  situa- 
tion, has  been  enforced. 

Additional  studies  have  considered 
such  subjects  sls  the  possibility  of  effect- 
ing savings  through  changes  in  the  mar- 
keting of  Government  agency  obliga- 
tions; the  compliance  with  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Interest  advertisement  rules 
by  banks  In  the  Introduction  and  ad- 
vertising of  new  kinds  of  accoimts;  im- 
proving the  recordkeeping  procedures  on 
returns  for  social  security  credits  filed  by 
self-employed  persons;  inquiry  into  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  procedures  in  the 
settling  of  tax  liabilities  for  simis  less 
than  the  amoimt  of  the  tax  obligations; 
inquiry  into  Federal  Reserve  policy  with 
respect  to  loans  to  member  banks  at  the 
"discount  window";  inquiry  Into  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment ;  various  studies  with  respect  to  the 
Treasury's  savings  bond  operations;  and 
inquiry  with  respect  to  the  Treasury's 
issuing  Emd  subsequently  prohibiting 
licenses  to  organizations  for  the  delivery 
of  medical  supplies  to  VS.  prisoners  In 
North  Vietnam;  numerous  other  studies 
were  also  made,  some  of  which  are  con- 
tinuing into  the  second  session  of  the 
90th  Congress. 

GENERAL    ACCOUNTING    OFFICE    REPORTS 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  sub- 
committee had  six  GAO  reports  under 
review  and  study,  and  13  more  were  re- 
ceived. Seventeen  were  closed  after  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  subcommittee,  or  after 
it  developed  that  no  action  was  required. 
Two  reports  remain  imder  review. 

PRIOR    ACTIVITIES    OF    CONTINT7INC     INTEREST 

In  the  88th  Congress,  after  subcommit- 
tee investigation.  House  Report  No.  1146 
was  Issued  entitled  "Crimes  Against 
Banking  Institutions."  Because  such 
crimes,  such  as  bank  robberies,  have  not 
decreased,  the  subcommittee  maintains 
a  continuing  Interest  in  the  subject  and 
in  having  the  bank  supervisory  agencies 
take  recommended  action  to  have  banks 
safeguard  themselves  against  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal  crimes. 

In  the  88th  Congress.  House  Report 
No.  1640,  entitled  "Judgment  Collection 
Practices  and  Policies  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,"  made  nimierous  recom- 
mendations designed  to  Improve  the  col- 
lecting of  judgments  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  When  the  Investigation 
started  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963 
collections  totaled  only  about  $67  million 
in  that  year.  Since  that  time  collections 
have  increased  substantially  so  that  the 
total  for  fiscal  year  1966  was  almost  $100 
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million  more  than  In  fiscal  year  1963.  In 
the  4  years  that  the  subcommittee  has 
Interested  itself  in  improved  collections 
about  $350  million  more  has  been  col- 
lected than  was  being  collected  when  the 
study  began. 

In  the  89th  Congress,  House  Report 
No.  1335,  entitled  "Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem— Check  Clearance  Float,"  made  rec- 
ommendations for  decreasing  the  float 
and  the  consequent  open  market  opera- 
tion problems  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Because  of  steps  taken  by  the 
System  pursuant  to  the  recommenda- 
tions, there  has  been  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  float  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  check  clearings  have  increased 
substantially. 

In  closing,  I  wotild  like  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  efFort  and 
made  valuable  contributions  to  the  sub- 
committee's work  by  reason  of  their 
training,  experience,  and  interest.  As 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  I  am  most 
grateful. 

PELLY  URGES  GAO  INVESTIGATION 
OP  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  DEAL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
maritime  Industry,  already  beset  with 
problems  created  by  the  lack  of  adminis- 
tration leadership  and  martlme  pro- 
grams, now  has  been  struck  with  a  new 
and  dubious  action  which  further  com- 
poimds  the  plight  into  which  this  vital 
Industry  has  been  forced. 

Commissioner  of  Customs  Lester  D. 
Johnson  has  confirmed  a  report  that  was 
given  me  that  navigation  laws  were 
waived  so  that  two  German-built  hydro- 
foil vessels  could  be  imported  into  the 
United  States.  This  was  done  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
considered  the  move,  "in  the  interest  of 
natl(Hial  defense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  years  ago  the  Grumman 
Aircraft  Co.  attempted  to  lease  the  U.S. 
Maritime  Administration's  research 
hydrofoil,  the  HS  Denison,  a  vessel  they 
built  with  Government  fluids,  but  this 
was  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  and  it  was 
halted.  The  announced  purpose  of  the 
lease  was  for  European  demonstration 
use. 

Now,  Gnmunan  has  entered  a  joint 
venture  with  Blohm  &  Voss  of  Ham- 
burg, Germany,  the  company  which  biillt 
the  two  hydrofoils  allowed  to  be  imported 
Into  the  United  States.  The  sum  total  of 
these  moves  has  been  that  the  German 
manufacturer  has  gained  the  hydrofoil 
know-how  which  Grumman  gained  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer,  and 
which  is  now  being  used  in  competition 
with  our  hydrofoil  efforts;  competition, 
I  might  add,  that  the  Defense  Secretary 
refers  to  as,  "in  the  interest  of  national 
defense." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  companies 


In  my  own  district  which  are  privately 
owned  builders  in  the  hydrofoil  field,  and 
this  is  just  one  more  example  of  the 
Johnson  administration  circumventing 
the  will  of  Congress  and  the  law  to  build 
American  ships  foreign  and  avoid  using 
American  labor. 

In  the  interest  of  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  industry,  I  am  urging 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  fully 
investigate  this  waiver  of  the  law  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  who  en- 
gineered this  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is  specific  that 
transportation  of  passengers  and  cargo 
between  American  ports  is  limited  to 
American-buUt  vessels.  The  Defense  De- 
partment ruling  in  this  case  clearly  cir- 
ciunvents  the  law. 

These  two  hydrofoils  are  for  domestic 
use  in  the  San  Francisco  area. 


WHY,  MR.  ATTORNEY  GENERAL,  IS 
STOKELY  CARMICHAEL  "ABOVE 
THE  LAW"? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news- 
papers are  full  of  stories  about  the  re- 
turn of  Stokely  Carmichael  to  the  United 
States  with  much  fanfare  from  black 
power  groups,  but  a  minimum  of  activity 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Attorney  General  shows  the  cour- 
age of  a  bull-butterfly  in  meeting  his  re- 
sponsibilities with  characters  of  this 
nature. 

The  Justice  Department  lamely  and 
almost  apologetically  lifted  Carmlchael's 
passport  upon  his  arrival  and  permitted 
him  to  go  on  his  merry  way. 

The  very  respected  dean  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Law  School,  Joseph  O'Meara, 
wrote  an  article  appearing  in  the  De- 
cember 1967  issue  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Journal  entitled,  "No  Man  Is 
Above  the  Law." 

Dean  O'Meara  very  objectively  and 
very  ably  points  out  that  although  the 
Department  of  Justice  appears  to  believe 
that  Carmichael.  King  and  others  have 
not  violated  the  law  that  he  disagrees 
and  states  specific  reasons  why,  citing 
decisions  and  opinions. 

One  particular  statement  by  Dean 
O'Meara  is  as  follows : 

Like  other  malefactors,  they  should  b« 
prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for  anyone  else — 
white  or  black — who  la  urging  yoxing  men 
to  "become"  conscientious  objectors — a  vi- 
cious absiirdity,  which  Is  nothing  less  than 
urging  them  to  become  hypocrites  and  per- 
jurers. These  men  should  be  prosecuted,  I 
repeat,  and  there  Ls  no  excuse  for  not  doing 
so.  As  the  record  shows,  I  profoundly  believe 
that  no  man  should  be  discriminated  against 
because  of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  shoiild  be  protected  by  his  color. 

The  foUowlng  is  the  full  text  of  Dean 
O'Meara's  article: 

No  Man   Is   Abovx  thx  Law 

(NoTX. — In  this  article.  Dean  O'Meara  de- 
clares that  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others 


like  him  should  be  prosecuted  for  counsel- 
ing young  men  to  refuse  to  bear  arms  in  vi- 
olation of  two  sections  of  the  United  States 
Code.  To  support  his  contention  he  compares 
some  of  Caimlchael's  recent  utterances  with 
those  for  which  the  defendant  was  punished 
In  the  landmark  case  of  Schenck  v.  United 
States.) 

(By  Joseph  O'Meara.  dean  of  the  Notre  Dame 
Law  School) 

"No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it" ' — this  was  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
magnificent  capsule  statement  of  the  rule  of 
law  which  served  as  the  theme  for  Law  Day 
1967.  Par  more  eloquent,  however.  Is  John 
Courtney  Murray's  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  Intent  and  the  effect  of  the  rule  of 
law.  "Western  man".  Father  Murray  says, 
"has  sought  in  the  Idea  of  law  a  manifold 
redemption — from  the  arbitrary  despotisms 
of  uncontrolled  power;  from  the  threat  or 
fact  of  Injustice  to  his  person  and  to  his 
property;  from  dispossession  of  his  human 
and  his  clvU  rights;  from  the  degradation 
that  ensues  upon  social  Inequalities  destruc- 
tive of  his  personal  significance  and  worth  . . . 
from  the  disruption  at  life  by  the  irrational 
forces  of  passion,  caprice,  and  chance  that 
militate  against  the  "life  of  expectablllty,'  . . , 
that  is  guaranteed  by  the  rule  of  law."  • 

What  would  happen  to  these  values,  so 
highly  prized  by  us.  if  Communist  aggres- 
sors should  carry  the  day?  We  are  locked  in 
mortal  combat  with  them  at  this  moment — 
In  Vietnam.  There,  in  that  hot  and  distant 
land,  we  are  waging  an  escalating  war.  a  war 
that  is  horrible  and  tragic  as  all  wars  always 
have  been.* 

Why  are  we  fighting  a  war  in  that  far-away 
comer  of  the  earth?  *  First  of  all.  because  we 
have  made  commitments,  which  have  been 
and  are  being  relied  on;  because  we  are  not 
and  cannot  afford  to  become  welshers. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  moreover,  to  pre- 
serve the  rule  of  law  and  the  values  It  pro- 
tects. 

We  are  fighting  that  war,  finally,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  self-preservation.  If  we  do  not  stop 
Communist  aggression  in  Vietnam,  where 
shaU  we  stop  It?  After  the  Reds  have  en- 
gulfed or  neutralized  Indonesia?  Over- 
whelmed the  PhiUppines?  Reduced  or  iso- 
lated Japan?  Established  a  beachhead  in  Aus- 
tralia? Or  shall  we  wait  imtU  they  have 
landed  in  Central  America  or  Mexico? 

To  stop  the  Communist  aggressors  now, 
while  they  are  still  far  from  our  own  shores, 
American  men  are  dying  in  Vietnam;  Amer- 
ican women  are  losing  their  sons,  husbands 
and  sweethearts.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
many  in  this  country  who  are  fighting  an- 
other and  different  war.  a  war  against  what 
Is  called  our  "Involvement"  In  Vietnam.  Some 
of  these  are  motivated  by  strongly  held  moral 
principles.  They  are  entitled  to  respect,  and 
nothing  I  shall  say  Is  directed  against  them. 
To  a  considerable  extent,  however.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  objectors  are  either  C<»n- 


'  38  Cong.  Reg.  3  (1903) . 

•MDRaAT.  We  Hold  Thxse  Truths  165 
(1960). 

•The  legality  of  the  war  was  affirmed  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  February  of  1966.  The  resolu- 
tion was  published  In  the  April, -1966.  Issue 
of  the  JoTntNAX.  (62  AJI.A.J.  392-393). 

*C/.  columnist  Roecoe  Drummond  as  re- 
ported In  The  South  Bend  Tribime  for  Sep- 
tember 14.  1967,  at  page  12:  ".  .  .  The  basic 
premise  of  the  U.S.  defense  of  South  Vietnam 
was  set  out  by  President  Elsenhower  as  early 
as  1963.  It  was  that  1*  Is  vital  to  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  arrest  further 
Communist  expanslon-by-force  In  Asia  fol- 
lowing the  Korean  war.  This  was  the  position 
of  the  Eisenhower  administration,  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  Is  that  of  the 
Johnson  administration." 
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munlsts  ■  or  cowards,  or  they  are  persons  of 
large  good  will  but  little  Insight  who  have 
been  euchred  into  being  stooges.*  cm-  persona 
who  are  seeking  some  end  of  their  own  (am- 
bition, revenge  or  whatever)  at  the  expense 
of  their  country. 

To  be  specific  I  am  referring  to  Martin  Lu- 
ther King,  Stokely  Carmichael  and  others 
like  them.  Such  persons  are  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  civil  rights  by  seeking  to 
link  the  civil  rights  movement  with  their 
efforts  to  persuade  young  men  to  avoid  mili- 
tary service.' '  Like  other  malefactors,  they 
should  be  prosecuted.  And  that  goes  for 
anyone  else — white  or  black — who  is  urging 
young  men  to  "become"  conscientious  objec- 
tors— a  vicious  absurdity,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  urging  them  to  become  hypocrites 
and  perjurers.  These  men  should  be  prose- 
cuted. I  repeat,  and  there  Is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  so.  As  the  record  shows,  I  profoiuidly 
believe  that  no  man  should  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  his  color.  I  am  equally 
convinced  that  no  man  should  be  protected 
by  his  color. 

What  I  have  said  may  be  denied  Indig- 
nantly. But  the  men  I  have  named  and  others 
like  them  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  They 
give  thonselves  away.  For  never  once  do  they 
condemn  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Never  once  do  they  condemn 
Hanoi's  rejection  of  all  peace  proposals,  not 
only  those  put  forward  by  the  Administra- 
tion but  also  those  advanced  by  neutral 
powers,  by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Nations  and  by  the  Vatican.  Never 
once  do  they  lament  the  suffering  and  death 
borne  by  our  forces  In  Vietnam.  These  men 
weep  only  for  the  enemy. 

Let  them  criticize,  protest  and  condemn  to 
their  heart's  content.  To  do  so  is  their  privi- 
lege under  the  First  Amendment.  But  let  it 
be  understood  that  the  Constitution  gives 
no  right  to  obstruct  the  war  effort,  as  by  at- 
tempting to  persuade  young  men  to  refuse 
to  bear  arms  for  their  country.  Such  at- 
tempts are  a  violation  of  two  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code,  namely,  Title  18,  Sec- 
tion 2388  and  Title  50.  Section  462,  which 
provide  as  follows: 

Title  18,  SecUon  2388(a): 

"Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is  at 
war,  willfully  causes  or  attempts  to  cause 
Insubordination,  disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  re- 
fusal of  duty,  in  the  military  or  naval  forces 
ot  the  United  States,  or  willfully  obstructs 
the  recniitlng  or  enlistment  service  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Injury  of  the  service 
or  the  United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so— 

"ShaU  be  fined  not  more  than  410,000  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  twenty  years,  or 
both." 

Title  60.  Section  462(a)  : 

"Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person  .  .  .  who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse 
ot  evade  reglsb-atlon  or  service  in  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title  .  .  .  shall,  upon  conviction  In  any  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000,  or  by  both  sdch  fine  and 
Imprisonment." 


SecUon  2388  la  In  full  force  and  effect  by 
virtue  of  SecUon  2391  ot  Title  18.*  An  ex- 
amlnaUon  of  the  relevant  materials  dis- 
closes that  the  naUonal  emergency  referred 
to  In  SecUon  2391  has  not  been  terminated. >• 

But  is  it  true  that  these  statutes,  in  fact, 
have  been  violated  by  Messrs.  King  and  Car- 
michael and  others  like  them?  The  Depart- 
ment of  JusUce  appears  to  believe  that  no 
violation  has  occurred.  To  show  that  the  de- 
partment is  mistaken,  I  shall  take  up.  for 
now,  only  the  case  of  Stokely  Carmichael. 

Consider  some  of  Carmlchael's  recent  ut- 
terances. Compare  them  with  the  language 
for  which  the  defendants  were  convicted  In 
Schenck  v.  United  States  »  and  United  States 
V.  MiUer." 

To  facilitate  the  comparison,  I  set  out  In 
Table  I,  side  by  side,  the  relevant  language 
from  Schenck  (as  described  by  B«r.  JusUce 
Holmes  at  page  51)  and  Miller,  and  one  of 
Carmlchael's  Incendiary  ovtbursts  (as  quoted 
m  the  April  22,  1967  issue  of  The  National 
Guardian,  published  by  Weekly  Guardian 
Associates.  197  East  Fourth  Street.  New  York 
City). 

What  is  there  about  Carmlchael's  infiam- 
matory  statements  that  is  so  different  from 
the  language  for  which  Schenck  and  Miller 
were  punished?  Why  Is  Carmichael  entitled 
to  an  Immunity  that  was  denied  to  them?  In 
point  of  fact.  I  submit  that  Carmlchael's 
language  Is  more  violent,  more  provocative, 
more  likely  to  Infitmie  young  men  against 
conscription  and  to  defy  the  draft  than  the 
statements  made  by  Schenck  and  Miller. 

In  Schenck  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  writing 
for  the  Court,  which  included  Mr.  JusUce 
Brandeis,  said  that  (page  52)  : 

"The  most  stringent  protection  of  free 
speech  would  not  protect  a  man  In  falsely 
shouting  fire  in  a  theatre  and  causing  a  panic. 
It  does  not  even  protect  a  man  from  an  In- 
junction against  uttering  words  that  may 
have  all  the  effect  of  force.  .  .  .  The  ques- 
tion in  every  case  Is  whether  the  words  used 
are  used  In  such  circumstances  and  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  the  sub- 
stantive evils  that  Congress  has  a  right  to 
prevent.  It  Is  a  quesUon  of  proximity  and 
degree.  When  a  naUon  is  at  war  many  things 
that  might  be  said  In  time  of  peace  are  such 
a  hindrance  to  Its  effort  that  their  utterance 
will  not  be  endured  so  long  as  men  fight 
and  that  no  Court  could  regard  them  as  pro- 
tected by  any  constitutional  right." 

In  a  per  curiam  opinion  In  Miller,  the 
Court  said  (at  page  172)  that  defendant's — 

".  .  .  constitutional  objections  have  been 
met  by  the  overwhelnjlng  weight  of  weU- 
settled  and  unanimous  authority.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress In  fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional  duty 
has  enacted  this  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
national  security:  that  defendant  disapproves 
the  Congressional  action  and  has  frequently 


'Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk,  comment- 
ing on  "Vietnam  Week",  Is  quoted  by  the  New 
York  Times  for  April  17,  1967,  as  saying:  "I 
have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  Communist  ap- 
paratus is  very  busy  Indeed  in  these  opera- 
tions all  over  the  world  and  In  our  own  coun- 
try. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  those  who 
have  objections  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  are 
Communists.  But  the  worldwide  Communist 
movement  is  working  very  hard  on  this." 

•Many  of  them,  unhappily,  are  teaching 
In  our  colleges  and  universities. 

'•This  Is  the  official  poslUon  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People.  See  the  New  York  Times  for 
July  16,  1967.  page  1,  column  7. 


•  "The  provisions  of  section  2388  of  this 
Utle,  as  amended  and  extended  by  secUon  1 
(a)  (29)  of  the  Emergency  Powers  Continua- 
tion Act  (66  Stat.  333),  as  further  amended 
by  PubUc  Law  12,  Eighty-third  Congress,  in 
addition  to  coming  Into  full  force  and  effect 
In  time  of  war  shall  remain  In  full  force  and 
effect  imtU  six  months  after  the  termination 
of  the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
President  on  December  16.  1960  (Proc.  2912. 
3  C.  F.  R..  1950  Supp.,  p.  71 ) ,  or  such  earUer 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  by  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  Congress,  and  acts  which  would 
give  rtse  to  legal  consequences  and  penalties 
under  section  2388  when  performed  during  a 
state  of  war  shall  give  rise  to  the  same  legal 
consequences  and  penalties  when  they  are 
performed  during  the  period  above  provided 
for.  (Added  June  30,  1963,  ch.  176,  S  6,  67 
Stat.  134.)" 

■■This  has  been  verified  by  the  NaUonal 
Archives  and  Records  Service  In  Washington. 

"249  UJS.  47  (1919). 

i>  233  F.  2d  171  (2d  Clr.  1956) . 


and  vehemently  stated  her  poeltlon  on  this 
and  other  matters  of  public  Importance  lends 
no  weight  to  the  validity  of  her  argiunents, 
which  are  without  legal  merit.  Like  the  con- 
viction of  her  husband  this  day  affirmed  .  .  . 
this  Is  a  sad  case  where  self-delusion  has 
carried  defendant  to  the  point  where  she 
apparently  believes  her  own  warped  Ideas  of 
patriotism.  Interlarded  with  distressing  ra- 
cial, religious,  and  political  biases,  can  Justify 
her  In  the  crudest  ot  law  violations." 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  pointed  out  in  Gitloto 
V.  New  York"  (Brandeis  concurring),  as  he 
had  in  Schenck,  at  page  52  that: 

"The  question  in  every  case  is  whether  the 
words  used  are  used  in  such  circumstances 
and  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  create  a  clear 
and  present  danger  that  they  will  bring  about 
the  substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a 
right  to  prevent.  It  Is  a  quesUon  of  proximity 
and  degree." 

And  in  Schaefer  v.  United  States,^*  Mr. 
Justice  Brandeis  (Holmes  concurring)  quoted 
exactly  the  same  language  from  Schenck 
which  Holmes  had  quoted  In  GitUrw. 

So  the  question  Is:  What  are  the  circum- 
stances, that  Is  to  say.  In  what  conditions 
did  Carmichael  speak,  since  it  Is  essential  to 
consider  his  fiery  utterances  in  context. 
Stokely  Carmichael  is  a  firebrand,  a  militant, 
a  violent  character.  He  seems  to  breed  riots; 
they  follow  In  his  train.  This  is  understand- 
able in  view  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of' 
his  speeches  as  reported  on  the  radio  and  in 
the  press.  Thus  in  Louisville  (according  to 
the  Courtcr-Joumal  for  June  20.  1967,  at 
page  A-11)  he  proclaimed:  "It's  not  a  ques- 
tion of  law  and  order.  We  have  to  build  a 
revolution." 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  of  June  22.  1967 
(page  17)  carries  the  following  UPI  dispatch 
from  Atlanta : 

"Atlanta's  racial  troubles  began  Monday 
night  following  a  speech  by  Carmichael  in 
which  he : 

"Urged  Negroes  to  Join  a  'revolution* 
against  whites; 

"Told  the  audience  not  to  clap  ...  to  lave 
their  energy  for  'beating  heads.'  " 

And.  according  to  both  ABC  and  CBS 
radio  broadcasts  on  June  26.  1967.  Car- 
michael, in  Boston,  suggested  bombing  stores 
owned  by  white  merchants  as  a  means  of 
acquiring  them  for  Negroes.  An  AP  dispatch 
from  the  scene  (according  to  The  South  Bend 
Tribune  for  June  26.  1967.  at  page  7)  reads, 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  led  a  march  thro\igh 
the  streets  of  Boston's  heavily  Negro  Rox- 
bury  section  Sunday  and  told  Negroes  they 
must  take  control  of  the  land  and  stores  in 
their  areas. 

"  "We  will  control  things  In  our  communi- 
ties by  any  means  necessary."  he  told  a  rally 
in  P^anklln  Park. 

"  'If  hunky  (the  white  msm)  gets  his  store 
bombed  out  every  Friday  or  Saturday.'  Car- 
michael said,  'he's  going  to  have  to  sell  U 
to  us." 

"He  also  told  the  crowd  that  the  only  way 
to  stop  'racist  aggression'  by  police  is  by 
armed  resistance.'  " 

Finally.  The  South  Bend  Tribune  for 
July  26,  1967,  at  page  9,  carried  the  follow- 
ing AP  dispatch  from  Havana: 

"Stokely  Carmichael  says  Negroes  In 
American  cities  are  going  to  wage  a  guerrilla 
'fight  to  the  death.'  the  Cuban  news  agency 
reported  Tuesday  as  the  U.S.  black  power 
leader  arrived  in  Havana  for  a  revolutionary 
conference. 

"The  Prensa  Latina  agency  quoted  the 
fiery  26- year-old  Negro  as  saying:  "In  Newark 
we  applied  war  tactics  of  the  guerrillas.  We 
are  preparing  groups  of  urban  guerrillas  for 
our  defense  in  the  cities.  The  price  of  these 
rebellions  is  a  high  price  that  one  must  pay. 
This  fight  Is  not  going  to  be  a  simple  street 


"268  U.S.  652  (1925). 
"251U.S.  466  (1920). 
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meeting.  It  1«  going  to  be  a  figbt  to  tb« 
death.' " 

If  you  have  heard  blm  on  radio,  you  know 
that  bl«  language  Is  so  Impassioned  that  he 
sometimes  becomes  almost  lnc<d>erent.  And 
he  speaks  to  restless  young  Negroes,  many,  IX 
not  most,  of  draft  age,  who  Idolize  him.  The 
rntnarks  I  have  quoted  above  from  The  Na- 
tional Guardian  must  be  Judged  In  this  con- 
text. And  their  effectiveness,  at  least 
according  to  a  column  In  the  April  23,  1967, 
Issue  of  The  Daily  Worker  (page  9)  Is 
obvious : 

"Led  by  Stokely  Carmlchael  and  marching 
behind  the  banner  of  the  Black  United 
Action  Front,  coordinating  committee  for 
the  peace  marchers  In  Harlem,  the  pcu'ade 
evoked  sympathetic  comments  from  many 
onlookers. 

"Carmlchael  was  besieged  particularly  by 
young  Harlemltes  who  eagerly  shook  his 
hand.  A  number  asked  for  his  autograph. 

"thzmk 

"The  theme  of  the  marchers,  'Hell  no;  we 
wont  gol'  won  the  greatest  response  along 
the  line  of  march,  especially  from  draft-age 
youth.  And  It  was  evident  from  the  deter- 
mined expression  on  many  faces  that  for 
many  It  was  not  just  a  march  slogan. 

"A  rhythmic  chant  taken  up  repeatedly 
by  the  marchers  seemed  to  express  the  mood 
of  large  numbers  of  onlookers. 

"It  was : 

"  'Well  fight  in  Bfississlppl,  in  Watts,  In 
Birmingham,  In  Harlem,  but  not  in  Viet- 
nam.' " 

If  Schenck  Is  followed,  it  is  obvious,  I  sup- 
mit,  that  Stokely  Carmlchael  is  guilty  of  at- 
tempting to  sabotage  the  draft  and  should  be 
prosecuted  without  further  delay.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  suggest  that  the  author- 
ity of  Schenck  was  destroyed  by  Abrams  v. 
United  States,'^  Schaefer  v.  United  States," 
and  Pierce  v.  United  States  '■  because  Justices 
Holmes  and  Brandeis  dissented  in  those 
cases. 

They  did  not  dissent,  however,  in  Frohwerk 
V.  United  States "  or  in  Debs  v.  United 
States."  Like  Schenck  these  were  prosecu- 
tions under  the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  In 
Frohwerk  the  defendants  were  foiind  guilty 
on  the  basis  of  articles  in  a  newspaper  they 
published.  In  Debs  the  basis  of  the  convic- 
tion was  a  speech  the  defendant  had  made. 
In  both  cases  the  convictions  were  afOrmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  in  both  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  wrote  for  a  unanimous  Court. 

The  authority  of  Schenck  is  supported, 
moreover,  by  Gitlow  v.  New  York  »  and  Whit- 
ney V.  California.'^  In  Gitloic,  Justices  Holmes 
and  Brandeis  dissented,  as  in  Abrams, 
Schaefer  and  Pierce.  In  Whitney  the  same 
Justices  concurred  in  the  Court's  Judgment, 
which  affirmed  a  conviction  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Criminal  Syndicalism  Act,  this  time  In 
an  opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  In  both 
cases,  however,  they  cited  and  relied  on 
Schenck.  Indeed,  In  Abrams  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  speaking  for  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  as 
well  as  himself,  affirmed  his  faith  in  Schenck. 

Those  who  brush  aside  the  Schenck  case 
argue  that  the  Universal  Military  Training 
and  Service  Act  (Title  50.  U.S.C.  App.  5  462 
(a))  is  violated  only  by  attempting  to  per- 
suade specific  persons  to  evade  their  duty 
under  that  act.  There  are  only  a  few  Ju- 
dicial decisions  involving  Title  60,  U.S.C.  App. 
§  462(a),  e.g.,  Gara  v.  United  States'*  and 
United  States  v.  Miller.^  Each  Involved  the 


"250U.S.  616  (1919). 

"251  U.S.  466  (1920). 

"252  V3.  239  (1920). 

"249  U5.  204  (1919). 

»249  U.S.  211  (1919). 

"268U.S.  652  (1925). 

»  274  U.S.  357  (1927). 

"  178  P.  2d  38  (6th  Cir.  1949) ,  affd  toithout 
opinion,  340  VS.  857  (1950),  rehearing 
denied.  340  VS.  893  (1950). 

■  233  F.  2d  171  (2d  Clr.  1966) . 


proscribed  "counseling  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting" in  respect  of  specified  Individuals.  But 
I  find  nothing  in  the  opinion  in  either  case 
suggesting  the  decision  turned  on  that  fact. 
In  Gara  the  contrary  is  explicitly  stated. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpts from  the  opinion  at  pages  40-42.  A 
letter  written  by  the  defendant  to  the  United 
States  Attorney  in  Toledo  contained  the 
following : 

"Appellant  also  signed  a  pledge  In  1948, 
stating,  'I  shall  in  every  way  possible  assist 
and  support  Non-registrants.'  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  effect  that  at  a  meeting  held 
In  Reading,  Pennsylvania  on  August  25,  1948, 
he  advocated  that  men  of  draft  age  refuse 
to  register  under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948,  and  later  stated,  'In  making  this  speech 
I  Intended  to  violate  the  Selective  Service 
Act.-  [Page  40.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Here  appellant  admits  that  he  agreed  in 
every  way  possible  to  assist  and  support  non- 
registrants.  At  an  open  meeting  he  advocated 
refusal  to  register.  His  repeated  letters  state 
that  he  counseled  men  of  draft  age  to  re- 
fuse registration.  Such  actions,  if  carried  out 
extensively,  might  well  ntilllfy  the  law.  Ap- 
pellant may  attack  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1948  from  every  platform  in  America  with 
impunity,  but  he  cannot,  under  the  guise  of 
free  speech,  nullify  It  by  disobedience  to  its 
express  provisions"  [pages  41-42). 

I  want  no  misunderstanding  of  my  posi- 
tion. The  record  shows,  as  I  said  earlier  in 
this  paper,  that  "I  profoundly  believe  that 
no  man  should  be  discriminated  against  be- 
cause of  his  color.  I  am  equally  convinced 
that  no  man  should  be  protected  by  his 
color."  As  I  see  It,  Carmlchael  is  being  pro- 
tected by  his  color.  This  Immunity,  tacitly 
granted  for  that  reason  to  a  demagogue  who 
is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  seems 
to  me  Intolerable. 

"No  man  is  above  the  law  and  no  man  is 
below  it" — no  man  is  below  the  law  and 
no  man  is  above  it. 

Table  I 

SCHENCK 

In  impassioned  language  It  {i.e.,  a  drtmlar 
distributed  by  the  accused]  intimated  that 
conscription  was  despotism  in  its  worst  form 
and  a  monstrous  wrong  against  humanity  In 
the  Interest  of  Wall  Street's  chosen  few.  It 
said  "Do  not  submit  to  Intimidation,"  but 
in  form  at  least  confined  Itself  to  peaceful 
measures  such  as  a  petition  for  the  repeal  of 
the  act.  The  other  and  later  printed  side  of 
the  sheet  was  headed  "Assert  Your  Rights." 
It  stated  reasons  for  alleging  that  any  one 
violated  the  Constitution  when  he  refused 
to  recog:nlze  "your  right  to  assert  your  op- 
position to  the  draft,"  and  went  on  "If  you 
do  not  assert  and  support  your  rights,  you 
are  helping  to  deny  or  disparage  rights  which 
it  Is  the  solemn  duty  of  all  citizens  and  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  to  retain."  It 
described  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  as 
coming  from  cuniUng  politicians  and  a 
mercenary  capitalist  press,  and  even  silent 
consent  to  the  conscription  law  as  helping 
to  support  an  infamous  conspiracy.  It  denied 
the  power  to  send  our  citizens  away  to  for- 
eign shores  to  shoot  up  the  people  of  other 
lands,  Euid  added  that  words  could  not  ex- 
press the  condemnation  such  cold-blooded 
ruthlessness  deserves.  Sec.,  Ice,  winding  up 
"Tou  must  do  your  share  to  maintain,  sup- 
port and  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
this  country." 

MUXES 

Defendant,  Lucille  S.  Miller,  was  convicted 
In  July,  1956,  on  all  eighteen  counts  of  an 
indictment  charging  her  with  knowingly 
counseling  nine  named  persona  to  refuse  to 
comply  with  certain  provisions  ot  the  Uni- 
versal Military  Training  and  Service  Act,  in 
violation  of  60  VB.C.  App.  f  462(a). 


CASICICBAZL 


The  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating 
Committee  took  a  stand  against  [the  Viet- 
nam] war  in  1966  because  it  Is  a  brutcU  and 
racist  war.  We  took  our  stand  because  we 
oppose  the  drafting  of  young  Afro-Ameri- 
cans to  defend  a  so-called  democracy  which 
they  do  not  find  at  home.  We  took  that  stand 
because  this  war  forms  part  and  parcel  of 
an  American  foreign  policy  which  has  re- 
peatedly sought  to  impose  the  status  quo,  by 
force,  on  colored  peoples  struggling  for  lib- 
eration from  tyranny  and  poverty.  Only  the 
white  powers  of  the  West  wlU  deny  that  this 
is  a  racist  war.  When  the  colored  peoples  of 
the  world  look  at  that  war,  they  see  just  one 
thing.  For  them,  the  U.S.  military  In  Viet- 
nam represents  International  white  su- 
premacy. 

«  •  •  •  • 

We  have  not  only  a  right  to  speak  out — 
we  have  an  obligation.  We  must  be  Involved, 
we  must  fight  racism  In  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. There  is  another  America,  and  it  is  an 
ugly  one.  It  la  an  America  whose  basic  policy 
at  home  and  abroad  can  only  be  called 
genocide. 

«  •  •  •  • 

We  must  speak  out  more  strongly  against 
the  draft.  Our  position  on  the  draft  is  very 
simple:  Hell  no,  we  ain't  going.  The  draft 
takes  the  enslaved  black  youth  of  this  society 
and  uses  them  to  supf>ort  enslavement 
abroad.  The  draft  is  white  people  sending 
black  people  to  make  wsu'  on  yellow  people  in 
order  to  defend  the  land  they  stole  from  red 
people.* 


OUR  POLICE  MUST  BE  SUPPORTED 

Mr.  BROYHn.T.  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  In  recent  days  the  wives  of  po- 
licemen have  come  to  me  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  terror  in  their  hearts  be- 
cause of  the  Incidents  of  disrespect,  dis- 
interest, and  distrust  In  ofiScial  places  for 
their  husbands  and  the  duties  they  are 
assigned  to  perform. 

One  wife  and  mother  is  fearful  that 
her  marriage  will  fall  because  her  hus- 
band returns  home  from  the  streets  of 
our  model  city  each  night  after  15  and 
18  hours  of  duty,  angry  and  frustrated, 
unable  to  strike  out  at  anyone  but  his 
family  In  his  bitterness  at  what  he  has 
to  endure  on  the  streets  and  In  the  courts 
each  day. 

A  general  sessions  court  judge  crudely 
and  Irrationally  assails  policemen  in  his 
courtroom  for  looking  at  the  floor  or  the 
ceiling  during  sessions. 

Antlpoverty  officials  apologize  for  the 
criminals  they  employ  smd  use  their  high 
offices  and  Federal  funds  to  promote 
court  actions  against  the  Government 
that  feeds  them. 

Our  new  officials  appoint  new  study 
groups  and  lobby  Congress  for  new  laws. 
Ignoring  the  basic  statutes  that  will  pro- 
vide them  with  all  the  antlcrime  weapons 
needed  If  they  will  apply  their  power  to 
enforcing  them. 

The  first  official  action  of  our  new 
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>  See  also  the  New  York  Times  for  Ifay  3, 
1967,  at  page  11,  column  1. 


Council  is  to  lovingly  comfort  a  local 
malcontent  smd  put  on  a  public  display 
of  demanding  an  investigation  of  our 
policemen. 

They  seem  to  be  wildly  anxious  to 
listen  to  the  same  old  complalners,  exotic 
planners,  and  costly  promoters  of  more 
study  groups,  more  commissions,  more 
blueprint  makers  of  model  cities. 

In  effect,  we  are  getting  excuses  but 
no  action. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  public  display  of 
confidence  in  and  support  of  our  police 
forces — a  step  in  effective  leadership, 
totally  lacking  at  this  moment. 

It  Is  a  step  that  has  not  been  taken 
by  the  White  House. 

A  step  that  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 

A  step  that  has  been  avoided  by  many 
courts  in  the  city,  and  by  contingent 
arms  of  the  judicial  at  higher  levels. 

No  one  speaks  out  for  the  police  except 
their  tearful  wives. 

A  policeman's  duty  Is  to  the  people.  It 
Is  from  the  people  that  he  obtains  his 
authority.  His  uniform  is  a  symbol  of  his 
obligation  to  law  and  order,  an  obliga- 
tion that  is  basic  for  the  survival  of  a 
decent  society. 

A  policeman  Is  trained  to  use  his  judg- 
ment, briefed  in  the  Intricacies  of  the  law 
he  is  charged  with  enforcing.  He  Is  made 
adept  In  the  use  of  the  weapons  provided 
to  him  by  the  people. 

And  he  is  put  on  the  streets  and  alleys 
in  the  dark  of  night  to  keep  secure  a 
city  and  a  society  that  so  far  Is  failing 
him  in  every  respect  except  handing  him 
the  full  responsibility  of  making  the 
streets  and  alleys  safe. 

Today  he  Is  the  victim  of  an  appalling 
travesty  of  justice. 

He  Is  a  knight  in  purpose  but  in  fact 
one  stripped  of  his  armor. 

He  Is  denied  the  basic  protection  af- 
forded other  citizens,  the  presumption 
of  innocence  until  proven  guilty  of  wild 
and  unsubstantiated  charges  repeatedly 
flung  in  his  unprotected  face. 

He  is  a  victim  of  neglect  and  public 
indifference,  a  target  of  slander,  abuse, 
and  disrespect — and,  in  recent  days,  far 
too  often  the  victim  of  criminal  guns  and 
knives,  more  often  than  not  used  against 
him  by  practiced  felons  freed  by  lenient 
judges  or  left  free  to  roam  the  streets 
by  forgetful  or  neglectful  prosecutors. 

We  are  not  In  need  of  new  laws;  but  of 
enforcement  of  existing  ones. 

We  are  not  in  dire  straits  over  the 
capacity  of  existing  forces,  but  of  pub- 
lic support  for  those  who  are  on  the 
streets  night  and  day. 

We  are  not  safe  or  secure,  not  because 
of  the  imwllllngness  of  our  policemen 
and  their  leaders,  but  because  of  public 
apathy  and  official  eagerness  to  let  them 
be  condemned  in  order  to  please  a 
raucous  and  Inflammable  segment  of  our 
population. 

A  felony  repeater  guns  down  a  police- 
man and  our  city  and  Its  leaders  are 
silent. 

A  hippie  spits  In  the  face  of  our  law 
enforcers  and  the  crackpots  applaud. 

A  store  is  robbed  by  parolees,  a  fire 
set  by  convicted  arsonists,  while  our 
prosecutors  remain  indifferent  and  other 
officials  hurry  to  add  another  name  to 
the  long  list  of  those  they  are  bent  on 


rehabilitating,  regardless  of  how  many 
police  lives  it  costs  or  how  much  destruc- 
tion of  public  property  ensues. 

Justice  is  no  longer  delayed.  It  Is 
indifferent. 

Support  for  our  police  is  no  longer 
lacking.  It  has  disappeared. 

Public  Interest  in  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  law  is  no  longer  apathetic,  it  is  non- 
existent. 

And  the  major  victims  of  this  neglect 
are  the  very  police  we  assign  to  main- 
tain law  and  order,  plus  their  wives  and 
children,  who  bear  the  burden  of  the  har- 
assment and  disrespect  as  much  as  the 
husbands  and  fathers  on  the  receiving 
end  of  It. 

The  President  cries  out  for  a  new  crime 
bill,  despite  his  proclivity  for  vetoing 
those  already  sent  him. 

Government  officials  hold  court  and 
forums,  suspending  police  officers  who  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  angered 
or  frustrated  those  caught  in  the  act  of 
committing  a  crime. 

The  fine  print  of  judicial  exercises  in 
semantics  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
law  and  order. 

Lawbreakers  are  paraded  as  public 
spokesmen.  Criminals  and  crackpots  are 
appointed  to  high-paying  jobs  as  youth 
leaders  and  social  planners. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  in  the  police 
of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  instruct  them 
to  enforce  the  law  to  the  letter — those 
on  the  books  today,  not  those  on  the 
back  burner. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  our  courts  to 
enforce  judicial  restraint  in  coddling 
criminals  or  those  justices  continually 
responsible  for  it  to  be  removed  from 
the  benches. 

When  these  things  are  done  and  not 
imtil  they  are  done  will  we  have  any 
semblance  of  a  peaceful  city;  a  city  with 
safe  streets;  a  city  where  police  are  re- 
spected and  laws  obeyed;  a  city  that 
supix>rts  the  efforts  of  its  police  and 
backs  them  with  public  expressions  of 
endorsement  when  they  are  under  at- 
tack. 

Law  and  order  cannot  endure  as  a 
split  personality.  Justice  cannot  func- 
tion unless  It  is  a  two-way  street. 

If  this  model  city  and  this  Nation 
must  choose  between  spending  tax  dol- 
lars on  enforcing  existing  laws  or  sup- 
porting those  encouraged  to  break  the 
laws,  I  believe  it  will  select  the  former. 
Choose  it  must,  and  soon,  or  there  •will 
be  no  choice  left. 

Either  we  shed  our  Indifference  to  po- 
lice abuse  and  disrespect,  renew  our  de- 
mands for  speedy  and  lasting  prosecu- 
tion of  those  responsible  for  disorder,  or 
we  suffer  from  the  disintegration  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  policeman  on  the  street  has  made 
his  choice.  It  is  time  for  the  residents 
In  the  llvlngrooms  to  raise  their  voices. 
I  have  raised  mine  in  the  hope  that 
others  will  follow.  If  they  do  not  riots 
and  breakdown  of  law  and  order,  which 
have  historically  proven  a  prelude  to 
revolution,  will  inevitably  follow. 


H.  H.  H.'S    "GREAT  ADVENTURE" 

Mr.    HARVEY.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent   to   extend  my   re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  RxcoRo  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  Members  were  aroused  several 
weeks  ago  when  I  spoke  on  the  floor  re- 
garding a  news  article  which  reported 
Vice  President  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  as 
saying  that  he  believed  the  Vietnam  war 
would  go  down  as  America's  "great  ad- 
venture." The  next  day,  November  1, 
1967,  the  same  newspaper,  the  Washing- 
ton Dally  News,  printed  an  editorial  en- 
titled "H.  H.  H.'S  'Great  Adventure."  " 

In  the  interest  of  fairness  and  for  the 
general  information  of  those  Members 
who  showed  an  Interest  in  these  news- 
paper reports,  I  wish  to  report  on  re- 
lated further  developments  at  this  time. 

Vice  President  Humphrey,  on  Novem- 
ber 21,  1967,  wrote  to  me  to  state  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  an  erroneous  report. 
Mr.  Humphrey  pointed  out  that  what  he 
said  was  that  the  "great  adventure"  was 
one  associated  with  natlonbullding  and 
peaceful  development  around  the  world. 

The  full  text  of  Vice  President  Hxtm- 
phrey's  letter  follows: 

The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  November  21. 1997. 
Hon.  James  Habvet, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  I  have  just  read 
the  November  6  copy  of  The  Congressional 
Record  in  which  you  made  reference  to  my 
statement  in  Vietnam  concerning  "America's 
great  adventure." 

I,  too,  read  The  Washington  Dally  News 
edltorUl  and  was  deeply  distvu-bed  by  It.  In 
fact,  I  sent  an  immediate  telegram  to  the 
Scrlpps-Howard  Editor-in-Chief,  pointing  out 
that  he  was  the  victim  of  an  erroneous  report. 

What  I  did  say.  In  my  remarks  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  was  that  the 
United  States'  "great  adventure"  was  the 
adventure  of  nation-building  and  peacefxil 
development  around  the  world.  At  no  time 
did  I  use  the  phrase  "great  adventure"*In 
reference  to  the  Vietnam  war  itself.  That 
war  Is  costly,  burdensome,  necessary — any- 
thing but  an  adventure. 

I  wanted  to  pass  this  information  on  to 
you.  I  know  that  you  would  not  wish  to  un- 
knowingly misrepresent  my  views. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Hubert  H.  HtniPHRET. 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  I  as- 
sured him  that  I  would  never  knowingly 
misrepresent  his  views.  I  also  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  editorial  to  which 
he  referred  was  the  result  of  the  United 
Press  International  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  31  edition  of  the 
Daily  News. 

I  informed  him,  in  the  interest  of 
fairness,  that  I  would  write  to  Mlms 
Thomason,  president  of  UPI,  to  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  news  story. 

I  also  told  him: 

Further,  at  the  appropriate  time,  I  Intend 
to  utilize  the  Congressional  Record  so  that 
all  Members  can  be  made  aware  of  these 
developments  and,  in  particular,  the  infor- 
mation that  you  have  provided  to  me. 

If  you  feel  the  response  that  you  have 
received  from  the  Scrlpps-Howard  Editor- 
in-Chief  should  be  included,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  so. 

While  Vice  President  Humphrey  has 
yet  to  respond  to  my  letter  of  November 
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27,  I  have  received  a  communication 
from  Mr.  John  N.  Fallon,  foreign  editor 
of  XJPI,  dated  December  6,  1967. 1  would 
partlc\ilarly  point  out  Mr.  Fallon's  clos- 
ing paragraph  in  which  he  states: 

This  Is  what  Mr.  Humphrey  said  and  It 
la  what  we  repMrted.  Going  back  over  the  file 
of  his  visit  to  Vietnam,  I  believe  we  were 
fair  and  honest  in  our  reporting.  As  we 
would  be  for  anyone,  regardless  of  his  politi- 
cal stripe. 

Mr.  Fallon's  letter  follows: 

UnTTED   PKBSS  iNTERNATIOIfAI., 

Neto  York,  N.T..  December  6, 1967. 
Representative  Jaices  Hasvzt, 
LongwOTth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Haxvet:  Tour  letter  to  Minns 
ThOQiason  came  to  me  In  his  temporary  ab- 
sence and  I  double-checked  our  story  about 
Vice  President  Humphrey  and  his  address  to 
members  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon. 

According  to  a  tape  recording  of  the  speech 
on  October  31,  Mr.  Humphrey  spoke  at  con- 
siderable length.  Near  the  end  of  his  address, 
be  said: 

"Ijet  me  leave  you  with  this.  I  believe  that 
when  the  history  of  this  period  is  written, 
Vietnam  may  well  be  marked  as  the  time 
and  the  place  where  men  finally  learned  the 
lessons  of  the  past.  The  lesson  that  the  ag- 
gressor must  be  checked  before  it  Is  too  late; 
the  lesson  that  there  Is  no  peace  with  ap- 
peasement; that  there  Is  no  freedom  in  weak- 
ness and  that  there  Is  no  secvirity  In  Isolation. 

"I'm  sure  that  Vietnam  wUl  be  marked 
as  the  time  and  the  place  where  peace  was 
preserved,  because  peace  has  to  be  fought  for, 
just  as  everything  else  worthwhile  has  to 
be  sacrificed  for.  I  beUeve  that  Vietnam  will 
be  marked  as  the  place  and  the  time  and  the 
place  where  the  family  of  man  gained  the 
time  it  needed  to  finally  break  through  to  a 
new  era  of  hotne  and  human  development 
and  Justice. 

"This  is  the  chance  that  we  have.  This  is 
our  great  adventure,  and  a  wonderful  one 
It  Is.  And  you  are  the  Americans  that  are 
making  that  history.  And  our  business  is  to 
make  history.  I've  said  from  many  a  plat- 
form, it's  all  right  to  study  it,  and  I  did. 
It's  all  right  to  teach  it,  and  I  have.  But 
It's  wonderful  to  make  It.  Make  history  your 
own  way  In  yo\ir  own  time." 

This  is  what  Mr.  Humphrey  said  and  it  is 
what  we  reported.  Going  back  over  the  file 
of  his  visit  to  Vietnam,  I  believe  we  were  fair 
and  honest  in  our  reporting.  As  we  would  be 
for  anyone,  regardless  of  his  political  stripe. 
Very  truly  yours, 

John  N.  Faixok. 

I  concur  with  Mr.  Fallon's  comments. 
Our  Vice  President  has  exi)erlenced  simi- 
lar difficulty  in  the  past  when  he  men- 
tioned that  he  would  lead  a  mighty  good 
revolt  If  he  lived  In  a  slum;  a  "Marshall 
plan"  for  American  cities:  and  now,  only 
a  few  days  ago,  his  radio  comments  about 
possibly  bringing  non-Communist  ele- 
ments of  the  National  Liberation  Front 
Into  a  Saigon  government  one  day. 

If  there  are  future  developments  on 
this  subject  of  a  "great  adventure,"  I 
will  certainly  bring  them  to  the  Members' 
attention.  Of  course,  there  is  always  the 
likelihood  that  you  will  hear  or  read  of 
them  first. 


ACTION  TO  DEPORT  STOKELY 
CARMICHAEL 

Mr.    WYMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
^  unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fla- 
grancy  «md  apparent  impunity  with 
which  Stokely  Carmlchael  violates  our 
laws,  demeans  our  institutions,  and  harms 
this  Nation,  both  internally  and  in  re- 
spect to  its  image  abroad,  is  a  national 
scandal  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  Is  es- 
sential that  Immediate  prosecutive  action 
be  taken  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
specifically  by  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

It  is  urged  that  Mr.  Carmlchael  should 
not  be  made  a  martyr.  Nonsense.  Mr. 
Carmlchael  is  a  subversive  intentionally 
seeking  to  destroy  this  country.  That  his 
continual  statements  calling  for  revolu- 
tion, riot,  and  Communist  victory  should 
pass  impenalized  is  incredible.  No  one 
who  takes  such  action  or  makes  such 
statements  should  be  able  to  remain  a 
derivative  citizen  of  this  country.  His 
public  utterances  in  country  after  coim- 
try  from  Cuba  to  North  Vietnam  are 
totally  Incompatible  with  the  obligations 
of  D.S.  citizenship. 

Carmlchael  Is  only  a  derivative  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  not  bom  in 
this  country.  He  was  bom  in  Jamaica,  but 
since  he  was  the  son  of  parents  sub- 
sequently naturalized,  he  himself  has  be- 
come a  citizen  by  operation  of  our  law. 

Upon  a  conviction  of  violation  of  sec- 
tion 1481(9).  he  will  lose  this  derivative 
citizenship.  The  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralizaUon  Act— 8  U.S.C.  1481(9)— 
specifically  provides  that  a  person  who  Is 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  whether 
by  birth  or  naturalization,  shall  lose  his 
nationality  by  "violating  or  conspiring 
to  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 2383  of  tiUe  18,  or  willfully  per- 
forming any  act  in  violation  of  section 
2385  of  title  18,  or  violating  section  2384 
of  title  18 — when  he  is  convicted  there- 
of— by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion." The  statute  further  provides  that 
the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  shall 
be  merely  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence. 

Section  2385.  to  which  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  has  reference,  prohibits  ad- 
vocacy of  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  the  following  respects  and 
language  clearly  applicable  to  Car- 
michael's  utterances  and  acts: 

Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully  advocates, 
advises,  or  teaches  the  desirability  of  over- 
throwing or  destroying  the  government  of 
the  United  States  ...  or 

Whoever  .  .  attempts  to  organize  any  .  .  . 
group  or  assembly  of  persons  who  .  .  .  ad- 
vocate or  encourage  the  overthrow  of  (the 
United  States)  ...  by  force  or  violence  .  .  . 

Stokely  Carmlchael  should  be  indicted 
forthwith  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  I  am  certain  that  his  conviction  will 
follow  as  night  the  day.  Thereafter,  his 
citizenship  gone  by  operation  of  the  law. 
we  can  do  what  ought  to  have  been  done 
months  ago,  which  is  to  throw  him  out 
of  this  country,  removing  him  once  and 
for  all  from  the  place  he  calls  "Hell." 


but  which  most  true  Americans  love  and 
revere. 


TRAGIC  DEATH  OP  AIR  FORCE  MAJ 
ROBERT  H.  LAWRENCE,  JR. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  was  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
tragic  death  last  week  of  Air  Force  MaJ. 
Robert  H.  Lawrence,  Jr..  who  was  killed 
when  his  P-104  fighter  plane  crashed 
during  a  training  flight.  Our  country's 
first  Negro  astronaut.  Major  Lawrence, 
was  a  graduate  of  my  old  school,  Bradley 
University,  in  Peoria,  and  since  my 
home  is  located  only  a  bloci.  from  the 
campiis.  I  can  give  you  a  firsthand  re- 
port that  the  news  of  his  sudden  passing 
sent  a  shock  wave  of  anguish  and  sorrow 
throughout  the  university  community. 
While  at  Bradley.  Major  Lawrence  was 
an  "A"  student  in  chemistry  and  also  was 
cadet  commander  of  the  Air  Force  ROTC 
vmlt  on  campus.  He  was  then  chosen  to 
continue  his  education  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, receiving  his  Ph.  D.  in  nuclear 
chemistry  in  1961.  He  was  married  to  the 
former  Barbara  H.  Cress,  of  Chicago, 
and  they  had  one  son.  Traces,  8. 

And  speaking  of  Mrs.  Lawrence,  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  her  statement  to  the 
news  media  when  she  and  her  son  re- 
turned to  Chicago  on  the  same  plane 
carrying  her  husband's  body.  The  cour- 
age and  dignity  which  she  displayed  dur- 
ing the  most  difficult  and  trying  moments 
of  her  young  life  stirred  the  hearts  of 
those  present  and  the  millions  who  later 
read  it  in  the  Chicago  press.  I  include 
her  statement  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks: 

Bob's  death  Is  quite  a  personal  loss  to 
TVacey  and  myself.  He  gave  us  a  love  and 
security  that  will  be  a  tremendous  void  in 
the  days  and  years  ahead.  However,  he  gave 
his  life  doing  the  thing  that  he  wanted 
most — preparing  to  be  an  astronaut. 

Every  day  of  his  life  has  been  given  toward 
this  goal.  I  am  most  proud  of  him  as  a  hus- 
band, an  air  force  officer,  and  as  an  Ameri- 
can. I  hope  all  of  us  share  this  pride  with  me. 
Thank  you  for  the  courtesy  you've  shown  all 
of  us. 

I  salute  this  gallant  lady  and  extend  to 
her  and  her  fine  young  son  my  deep  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  their  grievous  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  Major  Lawrence 
was  selected  as  our  first  Negro  astronaut, 
I  recall  his  very  straightforward  and 
modest  comment  that  his  appointment 
was  nothing  dramatic. 

He  said: 

It's  just  a  normal  progression.  I've  been 
very  fortunate. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  we  who  have  been 
very  fortunate  to  have  men  of  his  high 
caliber  who  are  willing  to  risk  their  lives 
in  serving  our  cotmtry.  All  Americans, 
whether  they  be  black,  white,  red,  or 
yellow — and  especially  our  teenagers — 
might  well  emulate  the  life  of  Major 
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Lawrence  by  being  ever  mindful  of  the 
following  truism: 

Not  gold,  but  only  men  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong 
Men  who  for  truth  and  honort'  sake 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 

Brave    men,   who   work   while   others   sleep. 

Who  dare  while  others  shy 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep. 

And  lift  them  to  the  skv. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
thoroughly.  We  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  lost  a  fine  outstanding  young 
man,  in  the  death  of  MaJ.  Robert 
H.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  the  first  Negro  astro- 
naut in  training  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Science  and 
Astronautics  Committee,  and  the 
Manned  Space  Flight  Subcommittee,  I 
have  known  and  followed  our  U.S.  astro- 
nauts closely.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  rate  Ma- 
jor Lawrence  with  Uie  tops  of  our  U.S. 
astronauts. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  the 
original  release  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  of 
June  30.  1967,  showing  the  selection  of 
four  new  pilots  for  the  manned  orbital 
laboratory  program,  including  Major 
Lawrence.  Also  I  am  submitting  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  biography  of  Major  Lawrence 
dated  July  1967,  for  the  permanent  Rec- 
ord. 

Also  I  submit  an  article  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  Saturday,  December  9, 
1967.  The  front  page  article  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  December 
9,  1967,  is  also  worth  while,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  for  the  Record,  sis  well.  I  am  also 
submitting  the  Associated  Press  dispatch 
of  December  8,  1967,  from  Edwards  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif. 

The  material  referred  to  above,  fol- 
lows: 

[News  release  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force] 
PouB  New  Pilots  Chosen  for  MOL — Manned 

ORBrrAI.    LiABORATORT 

The  Air  Force  has  selected  four  more  Aero- 
space Research  Pilots  for  the  Manned  Orbit- 
ing Laboratory  (MOL)  program,  it  was  an- 
nounced today.  They  will  begin  training  in 
September  for  30-day  long  space  flights  as 
part  of  the  Department  of  Defense  contri- 
bution to  the  National  space  program. 

The  newest  MOL  pilots  are: 

Major  James  A.  Abrahamson,  34,  Portland, 
Ore..  B.S.  and  M.S.  degrees  In  aeronautical 
engineering;  married,  two  children. 

Lt.  Colonel  Robert  T.  Herres,  34,  Denver, 
Colo.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy  graduate,  M.S. 
degrees  In  engineering  and  political  affairs; 
married,  three  children. 

Major  Robert  H.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  31,  Chicago, 
111.,  B.S.  and  PhD.  degrees  in  chemistry; 
married,  one  child. 

Major  Donald  H.  Peterson,  33,  Winona, 
Miss.,  U.S.  Military  Academy  graduate,  M.S. 
degree  In  nuclear  engineering;  married,  three 
children. 

All  four  are  Air  Force  officers  currently 
attending  the  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School  at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Califor- 
nia. Upon  graduation,  they  will  join  twelve 
pilots — eight  Air  Force,  three  Navy,  and  one 
Marine — previously  assigned  to  the  MOL 
program. 

Selection  of  this  new  group  completes  a 
recruitment  process  begun  over  a  year  ago 
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when  over  600  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine 
officers  applied  for  assignment  to  the  pro- 
gram. To  be  eligible,  appUcants  had  to: 
be  born  on  or  after  December  1,  1931;  no 
taller  than  six  feet;  pass  a  rigid  physical 
examination;  be  a  college  graduate  with  a 
B.S.  degree  in  engineering,  natural,  physical 
or  biological  science  or  be  a  service  academy 
graduate:  be  a  pilot  with  at  least  500  hours. 

The  MOL  program,  the  only  Department 
of  Defense  manned  space  program,  is  de- 
signed to  obtain  new  knowledge  about 
manned  space  flight  and  to  determine  how 
that  knowledge  relates  to  defense  require- 
ments. 

Two-man  MOL  crews  will  be  launched  into 
space  inside  a  Gemini  B  spacecraft  by  a 
Titan  IIIM  booster.  In  orbit,  they  will  trans- 
fer into  the  laboratory  through  a  hatch  in 
the  Gemini  heat  shield.  The  laboratory  la 
designed  to  allow  the  crew  to  conduct  ex- 
periments for  up  to  30  days  In  a  shirt-sleeve 
environment. 

For  return  to  earth,  the  crew  will  go  back 
Into  the  Gemini  B,  detach  it  from  the  labora. 
tory  and  re-enter  the  atmosphere  for  an 
ocean  landing  and  recovery. 

In  addition  to  their  training  for  such 
flights,  the  MOL  pilots  act  as  engineering 
consultants  in  the  design  of  equipment. 
This  Is  to  Insure  that  the  unique  capabUltles 
of  the  human  pilot  are  tised  to  the  greatest 
advantage. 

BioGBAPHT  or  Maj.  Robert  H.  Lawrence,  Jr., 

Manned     ORBrriNC     Laboratory      (MOL) 

Aerospace  Research  Pn.OT 

Major  Robert  H.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  is  one  of  the  third  group  of  Aerospace 
Research  Pilots  assigned  to  the  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory  Program.  He  Is  31  years 
old  and  the  son  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Duncan,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Major  Lawrence  graduated  from  Engle- 
wood  High  School,  Chicago,  and  earned  a 
bachelor's  degree  In  chemistry  at  Bradley 
University  and  a  Ph.D.  in  physical  chemistry 
at  Ohio  State  University. 

His  previous  assignments  Include  duty 
with  the  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group 
(MAAO)  In  West  Germany,  where  he  in- 
structed German  pilot  trainees,  and  service 
as  a  Research  Scientist  In  the  Air  Force 
Weapons  Laboratory,  Klrtland  Air  Force 
Base,  New  Mexico. 

He  Is  a  Senior  Pilot  with  over  2,500  flying 
hours,  over  2,000  of  these  In  jet  aircraft.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School,  Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 

He  holds  the  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal  and  the  Air  Force  Outstanding  Unit 
Citation. 

Major  Lawrence  Is  married  to  the  former 
Barbara  H.  Cress  of  Chicago.  They  have  one 
son.  Tracey  C,  8. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9.  1967] 
Crash  Kn.LS  Fkst  Negro  AsTRONAtrr 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Cax-if.,  December 
8. — Air  Force  MaJ.  Robert  H.  Lawrence  Jr., 
the  first  Negro  United  States  astronaut,  was 
killed  today  when  his  F-104  crashed  on  the 
runway  during  a  training  flight,  the  Air 
Force  announced. 

A  second  pilot  in  the  craft.  Air  Force  Maj. 
Harvey  J.  Royer,  36,  was  injured.  Major 
Royer  is  chief  of  operations  for  the  Air 
Force's  Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School. 

The  Air  Force  disclosed  no  details  of  the 
crash,  saying  only  that  It  had  occurred  "dur- 
ing a  proficiency  training  fiight." 

Major  Lawrence,  31,  was  selected  "astro- 
naut designee"  in  June,  the  first  of  his  race 
chosen.  He  was  to  have  participated  in  the 
Air  Force  manned  orbiting  laboratory  pro- 
gram. 

The  Air  Force  said  a  team  of  officers  had 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  accident. 

Major  Lawrence  leaves  bis  widow,  Barbara, 
and  an  8-year-old  son,  Tracey. 


The  Air  Force  picked  Major  Lawrence  with 
16  others  for  its  orbiting  laboratory  prt^ram 
and  announced  in  June  that  two  of  the  men 
would  be  aboard  a  craft  in  1970  headed  for 
an  orbiting  laboratory. 

Major  Lawrence  had  a  doctor  of  phUoeophy 
degree  In  physical  chemistry  from  Ohio  State 
University. 

Edwards  An  Force  Base,  Calif.,  December 
8. — Major  Lawrence  was  the  ninth  astronaut 
to  be  killed  in  an  accident.  Three  were  killed 
last  January  when  their  Apollo  spacecraft 
caught  fire  during  a  test  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 

Dec.  9.  1967] 

Crash  or  F-104  Jet  Kills  First  Negro 

Astronaut 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base,  Calit. — Maj.  Rob- 
ert H.  Lawrence  Jr.,  America's  first  Negro 
astronaut,  has  been  killed  in  the  crash  of 
an  F104  Starfighter  jet  as  it  landed  after  a 
routine  training  flight. 

An  Air  Force  spokesman  called  him  "one 
of  those  young  bright  guys  with  everything 
going  for  him." 

Lawrence,  31.  was  preparing  a  project  for 
the  Defense  Department  to  orWt  two  men 
on  a  space  laboratory  In  1970. 

The  Air  Force  has  not  said  how  his  death 
will  affect  the  program's  projected  launching 
date. 

The  Chicago-born  Lawrence  was  the  ninth 
U.S.  astronaut  to  die  on  the  ground.  The 
others  were  assigned  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.  Five  died 
in  accidents  earlier  this  year. 

MISSILE  WITH   man 

The  F104,  "a  missile  with  a  man  in  It" 
which  travels  twice  the  speed  of  sound, 
smashed  onto  a  runway  after  the  flight  yes- 
terday at  Edwards  Air  Force  Base  and  spurted 
"a  little  fire,"  an  Air  Force  spokesman  said. 

A  second  occupant,  Maj.  Harvey  J.  Royer, 
was  injxired.  Royer,  36,  chief  of  operations  for 
the  Air  Force's  Aerospace  Research  Pilot 
School,  was  hospitalized  with  undisclosed 
injuries. 

The  Air  Force  appointed  a  board  of  officers 
to  investigate.  No  other  details  of  the  crash 
were  made  public. 

Lawrence,  selected  as  an  astronaut-deslg- 
nee  in  June.  w.-\s  one  of  16  military  officers 
in  training  for  the  MOL  Project — the  Manned 
Orbiting  Laboratory  program.  The  group  was 
made  up  of  12  Air  Force  officers,  three  Navy 
men.  and  one  Marine. 

HELD  DOCTORATE 

Lawrence's  wife,  Barbara,  and  their  8-year- 
old  son,  Tracey,  live  at  the  base. 

Lawrence  held  a  bachelor's  degree  in  chem- 
istry from  Bradley  University  and  a  doctorate 
in  physical  chemistry  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

An  11 -year  veteran  of  the  Air  Force,  he 
logged  more  than  2,500  flying  hours,  more 
than  2,000  in  jets.  He  served  with  the  mili- 
tary assistance  group  in  West  Oermany  train- 
ing German  pilots  and  as  a  research  scientist 
at  Klrtland  Air  Force  Base,  NJrf.,  before  as- 
signment to  the  space  program. 

Another  Negro  pilot,  Capt.  Edward  J 
Dwight.  was  selected  as  the  first  Negro  to 
enter  the  space  pilot  training  program  in 
1963,  but  did  not  complete  the  program. 

When  selected  for  the  space  program,  Law- 
rence told  a  news  conference  his  race  was 
Incidental  and  the  choice  "probably  a  cul- 
mination of  the  great  deal  of  training  and 
help  a  lot  of  people  put  in  to  prepare  me," 
the  United  Press  International  said. 

"It's  an  expression  of  success  that  they 
should  enjoy  instead  of  me,"  he  said.  "Per- 
haps I  have  been  more  fortunate  than  others 
In  the  opportunities  that  came  my  way." 

Crash  Kills  Nxceo  AsTmONAvr 
EDWARDS  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.,  December 
8. — Air  Force  MaJ.  Robert  H.  Lawrence  Jr., 
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31,  the  first  Negro  XJJ3.  astronaut,  was  killed 
today  when  bis  F-104  crashed  on  a  runway  In 
landing. 

He  was  the  ninth  American  astronaut  to 
die  In  an  accident. 

The  Air  Force  said  the  crash  occurred 
"during  a  proficiency  training  flight."  There 
was  "a  little  fire,"  a  spokesman  said,  and 
neither  of  two  men  on  the  plane  was  burned. 

The  second  pilot  In  the  craft.  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Han'ey  J.  Royer,  36,  was  Injured.  Royer 
Is  chief  of  operations  for  the  Air  Force's 
Aerospace  Research  Pilot  School. 

Lawrence,  of  Chicago,  was  selected  "astro- 
naut designee"  In  J\ine  and  was  to  have  par- 
ticipated In  the  Air  Forces'  Manned  Orbiting 
Laboratory  Program  known  as  MOL. 

The  program  calls  for  two  men  In  a  Gemini 
B  capsule  to  make  contact  with  the  orbiting 
lab  and  enter  through  a  heat  shield  for  a  30- 
day  stay,  living  In  the  satellite  without  the 
use  of  space  suits. 

Lawrence  leaveb  his  widow,  Barbara,  and 
an  8-year-old  son,  Tracey.  ' 

After  being  named  an  astronaut  Lawrence 
was  asked  by  reporters  whether  he  felt  he 
had  to  try  harder  than  the  other  candidates 
for  the  space  program,  because  he  was  a 
Negro.  He  replied,  "No,  I  feel  this  Is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  lot  of  effort  that  people  put 
Into  preparing  me  for  this  and  I  feel  It  is  an 
expression  of  success  that  they  should  enjoy 
rather  than  I." 

Lawrence  graduated  from  Englewood  High 
School,  Chicago,  and  earned  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  chemistry  at  Bradley  University, 
In  Peoria,  Hi.,  and  a  doctorate  in  physical 
chemistry  at  Ohio  State. 

His  appointment  as  an  astronaut  over- 
shadowed the  earlier  failure  of  Air  Force 
Capt.  Edward  Dwight  Jr.,  also  a  Negro,  to 
qualify  as  an  astronaut.  Dwight  was  nomi- 
nated In  1963  for  manned  space  flight  train- 
ing, but  was  not  chosen  as  an  astronaut. 

[Astronauts  Virgil  Grissom,  Edward  White 
and  Roger  Chaffee  died  when  a  test  pad  fire 
swept  the  Apollo  1  capsule.  Theodore  Free- 
man died  when  his  small  plane  struck  a 
goose.  Edward  Givens  was  Icllled  in  an  auto 
accident.  Charles  A.  Bassett  and  EUlot  See 
died  in  a  T-38  plane  crash  while  approaching 
a  St.  Louis  airjjort.  Clifton  Williams  died 
when  his  T-33  crashed  during  a  routine 
flight  in  Florida.  In  addition,  Soviet  cosmo- 
naut Vladimir  Komarov  died  when  his  space- 
ship apparently  became  entangled  In  Its 
par£ichute  shrouds  during  reentry.] 


CHAIRMAN    SOL  ROSENBAUM    AND 

BNAI     B-RITH  COMMISSION     ON 

COMMUNITY  AND       VETERANS 
SERVICES 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHn.RIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
therein  two  letters,  one  from  President 
Johnson,  and  the  other  from  my 
esteemed  friend,  an  outstanding  leader. 
Attorney  Solomon  Rosenbaum,  of  Pitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  distinguished  national 
chairman  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  Supreme 
Lodge  Commission  on  Community  and 
Veterans  Services,  relative  to  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  this  group  under  his 
leadership  throughout  the  year. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  one  very  com- 
mendable project  imdertaken  by  the 
commission  involved  sending  more  than 


700,000  books  to  American  servicemen  in 
Vietnam  and  other  military  outposts. 

Since  this  is  a  monumental  accom- 
plishment on  the  part  of  the  commis- 
sion. I  am  anxious  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  as  evidencing  the  tremen- 
dously impressive  dedication  of  Mr. 
Rosenbaum  and  his  commission  loyally 
supported  by  the  famous  B'nai  B'rith. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  express 
my  great  pride  and  extend  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  my  very  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Rosenbaum  and  his  very  able  distin- 
guished commission,  for  their  extraordi- 
nary accomplishments  for  the  service- 
men and  for  the  coimtry. 

It  is  the  work  of  dedicated  Americans 
like  Mr.  Rosenbaum,  and  the  members 
of  his  commission,  and  the  B'nai  B'rith, 
that  distinguishes  our  country  for  the 
individual  initiative  we  display  in  the 
realm  of  patriotism,  charity,  and  works 
of  helpfulness  and  mercy  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty,  and  I  extend  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Rosenbaum  and 
everyone  concerned  with  this  highly 
valuable  project  which  Is  so  heartening 
and  gratifying  to  all  of  us.  Sol  Rosen- 
baum is  a  truly  great  American,  and  I 
hail  and  salute  him  and  his  colleagues 
for  their  Inspiring  contributions  to  the 
Nation. 

The  letters  follow: 

December  6, 1967. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbih, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Phil:  As  you  know,  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  the  National  Chairman  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith  Supreme  Lodge  Commission  on  Com- 
munity and  Veterans  Services. 

Among  the  many  services  which  this  Com- 
mission rendered  during  the  past  year  was 
one  outstanding  project  which  I  shoxUd  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  viz: 

We  obtained  and  sent  more  than  700.000 
books  to  American  servicemen  In  Vietnam 
and  other  military  outpa«ts. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  took  cognizance  of  this 
activity  and  sent  us  a  letter  commending 
our  efforts.  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  copy  of 
his  letter  herein. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  everything  continues 
well  with  you  and  your  family.  With  warmest 
personal  regards  and  all  good  wishes,  please 
believe  me 

Very  cordially  yours, 

Solomon  Rosenbattm. 


The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  20, 1967. 
Mr.  David  Brodt, 
B'Tiai  B'rith, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dave:  John  Roche  has  shown  me  the 
B'nai  B'rith  news  release  in  which  you  note 
that  your  Community  and  Veterans  Services 
Commission  has  sent  more  thtm 700,000  books 
to  our  servicemen  during  the  past  year. 

This  is  the  kind  of  continuing,  unostenta- 
tious, but  vital  activity  that.  I  know,  brings 
enormous  pleasure  to  the  men  of  our  armed 
services.  I  appreciate  it. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

LTNDoir  B.  Johnson. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  £isk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  was  present  and  on  the  floor 
during  the  entire  debate  on  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1968.  I 
answered  my  name  In  every  instance  ex- 
cept when  the  final  vote  was  taken.  At 
that  time,  I  was  called  off  of  the  floor. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
In  the  affirmative. 


PRESIDENT'S  BUDGET  MESSAGE 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  4,  1967. 1  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  491  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
shall  present  his  budget  to  Congress  in 
the  form  of  a  unified  budget  as  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Budget  Concepts  and  that  this  shall 
be  done  no  later  than  January  1969. 

I  am  not  alone  in  urging  the  adoption 
of  this  unified  budget.  I  am  joined  in 
this  effort  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Pub- 
lic Accoimtants.  which  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  November  27,  1967,  calling  for 
the  ad(H>tion  of  the  unified  budget  con- 
cepts at  the  earliest  practical  moment. 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  would 
benefit  from  the  statement  by  the  exec- 
utive committee  and  I  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  resolution 
adopted: 

A  Statement  on  the  Report  or  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Bttdget  Concepts 
(By  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Institute    of    Certified    Public    Ac- 
countants) 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  rec- 
ommends that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
adopt,  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  the 
modern  and  progressive  budget  principles 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Budget  Concepts. 

The  Executive  Committee  agrees  with  the 
President's  Commission  that  adoption  of 
these  recommendations  would  make  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  a 
more  understandable  and  useful  instrument 
of  public  policy  and  financial  planning.  The 
Executive  Committee  believes  also  that  the 
recommended  concepts  are  in  accord  with 
sound  financial  planning  and  decisionmak- 
ing processes. 

The  Report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion cites  confusion  now  existing  because  of 
the  use  of  at  least  three  competing  budget 
concepts.  In  this  move  toward  one  unified 
summary  budget  statement,  there  is  a  paral- 
lel in  the  private  sector  where  the  AICPA 
has  been  working  toward  Improved  corporate 
financial  reporting  through  better  disclosure 
standards  and  the  elimination  of  undesir- 
able alternative  accounting  principles.  The 
consistent  use  of  the  recommended  budget 
statement  would  greatly  Improve  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  Federal  budget,  which  ta 
necessarily  a  brief  summary  of  an  immensely 
complex  underlying  financial  system. 

Some  aspects  ot  the  budget  concepts  rec- 
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ommended  in  the  Commission's  report  might 
well  find  applicability  In  budgeting  for  state 
and  local  governments.  Uniform  budget  sys- 
tems throughout  government  should  prove 
iiseful  in  decision  making  and  should  aid 
the  people  in  understanding  budgets  as  an 
Instrument  of  government  at  all  levels. 

Reporting  budget  expenditures  tind  re- 
ceipts on  an  accrual  basis  is  one  of  the  more 
significant  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission.  In  recent  years,  many 
government  agencies  have  abandoned  the 
cash  basis  of  accounting,  which  long  had 
been  traditional,  and  have  adopted  modem 
accrual  accounting  with  Integrated  cost  ac- 
counting systems.  It  is  only  logical  that  the 
government  take  advantage  of  these  Un- 
proved accounting  systems  In  Its  overall  fi- 
nancial planning. 

Because  the  Report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission does  not  call  for  the  accrual  of  fu- 
ture commitments  for  Items  such  as  social 
security  benefits  and  veterans  pensions,  the 
Executive  Committee  believes  that  the  budget 
document  should  contain  summary  disclosure 
of  the  amounts  of  these  conunltments. 

The  Executive  Committee  recommends  that 
the  concepts  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  be  translated  into  government 
policy  and  practice  promptly  so  that  the 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  will  reflect 
as  many  of  those  concepts  as  possible.  The 
Committee  also  respectfully  suggests  that 
the  Executive  Branch  report  periodically  to 
the  Congress  and  the  people  on  progress  In 
Implementing  the  Commission's  recommen- 
datlons. 

STAR       EDITORIAL       POINTS       TO 

DANGER     OF     RADIATION-COLOR 

TV    SITUATION 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  my  fears  that  the  problem  of 
X-radiation  and  color  television  is  still 
with  us  was  born  out  by  a  report  issued 
by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  the  report,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice cited  a  survey  It  has  conducted  in 
conjunction  with  the  Pinellas  Coimty, 
Fla.,  Health  Department  on  color  tele- 
vision sets  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  corrected  to  prevent  the  emission  of 
radiation  in  excess  of  the  recommended 
level. 

The  survey,  however,  showed  that  28 
percent  of  these  sets  were  still  emitting 
radiation  in  excess  of  the  recommended 
levels.  Indicating  that  we  do  still  have  a 
problem.  Indeed,  the  report  indicates  that 
rather  than  being  an  Isolated  case,  it 
may  well  be  an  Industnrwlde  problem. 

I  think  an  editorial  in  the  December  8 
edition  of  the  Washington  Star  best  sets 
out  the  problem  and  the  needed  solution. 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  that 
editorial: 

It  seems  apparent  that  Congress  should  aet 
standards  for  both  color  TV  receivers  and 
similar  sources  of  radiation. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  10790, 
which  would  realize  this  goal  and  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  join  with  me  in 
iirglng  its  passage. 

At  this  time  I  Include  the  editorial  from 
the  Star  in  the  Record,  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
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Radiation  m  the  Home 

The  ii«w  reports  of  axceaa  radiation  from 
color  televlBloa  sets  have  reinforced  the  case 
for  legislation  to  protect  the  public  from 
such  hazards. 

A  check  of  modifications  made  by  General 
Electric  Co.  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  radia- 
tion from  its  color  sets  a  year  ago  has  turned 
up  new  evidence.  The  old  problem  of  down- 
ward X-ray  leakage  has  been  corrected,  but 
new  radiation,  according  to  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Is  escaping  toward  the  sides  and  rear 
of  some  sets.  Representative  Rogers  of  Flor- 
ida, who  has  been  leading  the  fight  for  a  new 
law,  notes  that  the  giillty  tube  U  used  In 
other  makes.  That  suggests  this  may  be  an 
Industry-wide  problem. 

Surgeon  General  Stewart  says  the  poten- 
tial for  biological  damage  to  viewers  is  low. 
He  explains  that  the  danger  can  be  mini- 
mized by  keeping  6  to  10  feet  In  front  of  a 
set  and  avoiding  prolonged  exposures  at  the 
sides  and  rear  of  the  set.  That  Is  hardly  a 
reassvulng  statement  to  mothers  who  cannot 
watch  small  children  every  minute. 

It  seems  apparent  that  Congress  should 
set  standards  for  both  color  TV  receivers  and 
similar  sources  of  radiation. 

President  Johnson  In  his  message  on  con- 
sumer protection  last  February  asked  for 
federal  radiation  standards  to  assure  the 
safety  of  certain  medical  eqxiipment  such  as 
X-ray  machines.  Hearings  held  last  summer 
brought  out  the  fact  that  eight  states  now 
have  no  laws  controlling  radiation  levels  In 
such  devices.  The  testimony  also  made  It 
obvious  that  the  law  should  be  broadened  to 
Include  not  only  color  TV  but  microwave 
ovens  and  household  burglar  alarms  using 
radar. 

Our  technology  has  produced  some  mar- 
velous but  potentially  dangerous  gadgets.  It's 
time  to  devise  an  adequate  system  of  surveil- 
lance over  these  products. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  HECHLE3R  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  modem,  up-to-date  profile  on 
my  State  of  West  Virginia  is  carried  in 
the  November  10  edition  of  Southern 
Markets/Media  in  an  article  entitled 
"West  Virginia,  Once  Hint  by  a  Coal 
Slimip,  Throwing  Oft  That  'Appalachia' 
Label." 

The  author,  Garland  B.  Porter,  de- 
scribes how  the  State's  coal  industry  is 
now  humming  and  the  demand  for  min- 
ers Is  so  great  that  an  estimated  50.000 
to  75.000  are  going  to  have  to  be  trained 
during  the  next  5  years. 

The  article  follows: 
West  Virginia,  Once  Hurt  bt  Coal  Slxtkp, 

Throwing  Oft  That  "Appalachia"  Labei.: 

MouNTAiH  State   Is   Cashing  in   oi*   Her 

Varied  and  Rich  Resources,  Stort  of  How 

A  State  Is  Telling  the  World  Aboot  th» 

Side  a  "Bad  Press"  Missed 

(By  Garland  B.  Porter) 

A  good  case  for  being  unique  might  be 
made  for  several  of  the  50  States  that  today 
form  this  great  Nation.  West  Virginia  la 
unique  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  Is  the  only 
State  that  actually  was  bom  of  the  ClvU 
War.  An  interesting  Item  of  that  tragic  tra- 
vail Is  that  one  of  the  greatest  generals  who 
fought  on  either  side,  Stonewall  Jackson,  was 
bom  at  Clarksburg,  and  although  the  people 


of  the  motmtaln  regions  refused  to  leave  the 
Union,  he  fought  with  the  South. 

Today  West  Virginia  is  unique  In  many 
ways,  which  wlU  be  mentioned,  but  In  one 
respect — her  "bad  press" — the  uniqueness 
should  be  corrected.  Endowed  by  nature  with 
a  beautiful  terrain,  from  lush  valleys  to 
rolling  hills  and  towering  mountains,  rich 
In  minerals,  blessed  with  a  climate  that  Is 
nice  and  wintry  at  the  proi)er  time  and  de- 
lightful in  the  summer,  the  State  has  come 
in  for  some  of  the  worst  press  imaginable 
from  many  of  her  sister  States.  Why  Is  this? 
It's  not  from  envy,  surely,  not  from  spite, 
certainly — ^ifs  Just  plain,  old-fashioned  Ig- 
norance, plus  the  editorial  penchant  to 
prlnt-my-two-cents-worth. 

The  State  did  have  the  misfortune  to  lay 
itself  open  to  the  political  "Appalachia"  tag 
with  the  sliimp  in  Its  coal  Industry  In  the 
1950's.  It  made  big  "news"  at  the  time,  and 
the  snowball  started  down  the  mountain. 
There  were  destitute  families  and  they  did 
make  pitiful  feature  stories;  but  today  there 
Is  a  revival  in  the  coal  mining  segment  of  the 
State's  resurgent  Industry,  so  why  not  give 
it  a  ride?  It  could  become  as  much  fan  as 
kicking  a  political  football  around. 

Anyway,  Angus  Peyton,  Commissioner  of 
Commerce  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished families  of  the  Mountaineer 
State,  looks  at  the  Appalachia  stigma  a  bit 
philosophically  from  this  distance.  Irksome 
as  it  had  become,  and  points  to  1961  as  the 
year  of  economic  turn-around. 

"The  1960  Presidential  primaries  awakened 
us  to  the  realities  of  our  problems."  he  said, 
"and  to  the  realization  that  these  problems 
would  remain  with  us  unless  we  picked  our- 
selves up  by  our  bootstraps." 

The  West  Virginia  Department  of  Coni- 
merce  was  established  in  March,  1961,  and 
was  organized  under  the  leadership  of  Govi 
ernor  Hulett  C.  Smith,  who  served  ar^lts 
first  Commissioner.  In  practical  terms,  the 
poverty  label  became  a  blessing  In  dis- 
guise— a  spur,  let  us  say. 

All  along  West  Virginia  had  been  blessed 
by  many  things  other  than  her  great  coal 
deposits.  However,  the  coal  alone  Is  so  abun- 
dant as  to  exc\ise  the  citizens  of  the  Moun- 
tain State  to  have  underestimated  the  oth- 
ers. For  Instance,  mlnable  coal  Is  to  be 
found  In  44  of  her  55  counties  and  under- 
lies more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  total  area 
of  nearly  25,000  square  miles.  Each  of  28 
counties  has  more  than  a  billion  tons  of 
coal  reserve.  It  is  distributed  In  more  than 
60  mlnable  seams  themselves  distributed 
through  nearly  5,000  feet  of  sedimentary 
rock.  This  astounding  wealth,  once  looked 
upton  as  almost  wholly  fuel,  today  Is  becom- 
ing a  raw  material  with  many  other  fasci- 
nating possiblUtles.  Other  and  rare  minerals 
are  present  in  coal  In  recoverable  form, 
notably  germanium.  Important  in  the  elec- 
tronics Industry.  Coal  production,  let  it  be 
noted,  over  the  last  five  years  has  shown  a 
consistent  Increase. 

Dvirlng  1966  demand  for  metallurgical 
coals  exceeded  the  production  capacity  of 
the  mines,  and  new  mines  are  being  opened 
as  fast  as  miners  can  be  trained.  So  impor- 
tant is  this  revival  of  mining  that  they  are 
being  trained  at  an  estimated  60,000  to 
75,000  to  be  needed  In  the  next  five  years. 
That's  resurgence  right  from  the  spot  where 
the  'Appalachia  label  sprang  during  the 
•fifties.  The  State  today  is  reshaping  her 
destiny  around  many  other  gifts  than  coal, 
rich  as  that  is,  and  the  list  is  imposing. 

First,  the  location  of  the  State.  Lying  with- 
in 600  miles  of  66  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
population,  it  Is  in  an  ideal  position  as  a  rec- 
reation area.  What  does  it  have  to  offer? 
National  and  State  parks,  from  the  806,721 
acres  of  the  Monongahela  National  Forest 
down  to  the  little  SO-acre  Pinnacle  Rock  State 
Park.  There  are  20  important  State  Parks 
alone,  and  98.269  acree  of  the  George  Wash- 
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ington  National  Park  lie  along  the  eastern 
border:  and  there  Is  the  469-acre  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Park  at  the  northeastern  edge 
of  the  State.  These  are  laced  with  cabin- 
lodges,  mxiseunis,  swimming  and  boating 
site.",  restaurants,  camp  sites,  well-kept  areas 
for  fishing,  hiking,  plcknlcklng — everything 
that  folks  like  to  do  In  the  great  outdoors. 
And  skiing  In  the  winter  Is  becoming  more 
and  more  popular. 

West  Virginia  does  not  claim  to  have  all 
the  beautiful  scenic  gifts  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  but  she  has  more  than 
a  modest  share.  And  they  are  easy  to  get  to. 
With  a  highway  system  that  crlss-croeses  the 
state  already,  there  are  1,100  miles  of  mod- 
ern new  roads  costing  more  than  tl, 500,000,- 
000  scheduled  to  be  added  to  the  State's  high- 
way system  in  the  next  six  years. 

Aviation  too  is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  In 
West  Virginia:  more  than  300  per  cent  in  the 
last  ten  years.  The  State  Airport  Plan  for 
1966-67  includes  programming  18  airports, 
including  two  new  commercial  air-carriers, 
nine  new  general,  and  upgrading  seven  exist- 
ing facilities. 

Railroad  trackage  totals  6,615  miles,  with 
major  trunklines  traversing  the  State  as  fol- 
lows: the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio-Baltimore 
and  Ohio  system,  Norfolk  and  Western, 
Western  Maryland,  New  York  Central,  Penn- 
sylvania. Track  mileage,  by  classification: 
main  lines,  3.305;  branch  lines.  342;  second 
roads,  662;  sidings  and  spurs,  2.306.  That's 
a  lot  of  trackage:  but  bear  in  mind  what  one 
amazed  traveler  said:  "If  this  State's  hills 
and  mountains  were  all  flattened  out,  Ifd 
be  bigger  than  Texas." 

What  do  these  railroads  carry?  In  1961, 
for  Instance,  the  State's  main  line  carriers 
originated  108.628,100  tons  of  all  classes;  In 
1963  (latest  flguree  available  when  this  Is 
being  written)  originating  tonnage  Increased 
9.949,400 — a  solid  gain.  Total  West  Virginia 
destination  tonnage,  all  conunoditles,  was 
25,800,500.  What  if  a  big  gondola  of  that  out- 
going tonnage  was  coal — coal  brings  in 
money ! 

It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  under 
the  rugged,  scenic  top  layers  of  earth,  be- 
side the  fortunes  of  coal,  at  least  8,000,000,000 
tons  of  salt  are  waiting  In  West  Virginia.  Salt, 
bear  in  mind.  Is  the  word  from  which  salary 
Is  derived — and  salary  means  money.  And 
deep  under  the  surface  of  an  extensive  area 
in  northern  West  Virginia  Is  an  even  more 
remarkable  deposit  of  rock  salt.  Prom  known 
and  estimated  deposits  there  is  a  possibility 
that  544,000.000,000  tons  of  rock  salt  awaits 
the  need  to  bring  it  out.  We  should  all  be 
such  poor  folks! 

And  there  are  vast  deposits  of  shale  and 
clays  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  face 
brick,  paving  tUe,  and  similar  products,  with 
adequate  fuel,  transportation  available  to 
practically  all  the  locations.  There  are  great 
reserves  of  limestone:  the  high  calcium  lime- 
stone will  be  of  increasing  demand  in  the 
steel  and  chemical  industries  that  are  being 
attracted  to  the  State,  and  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  for  rock  dusting  of  coal  mines. 

The  value  of  the  State's  mineral  produc- 
tion— stone,  sand  and  gravel,  clays,  salt,  coal, 
natural  gas,  petroleum,  and  miscellaneous — 
m  1965  was  $859,604,000,  according  to  the 
Minerals  Yearbook  of  the  UjS.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  1960-65. 

One  of  the  State's  most  famous  industries 
is  glass — flat  glaiss,  window  glass,  container, 
colored  glass,  lamp  glass,  tubing,  decorative, 
lighting,  crystal,  stemware,  cut  glass.  Such 
names  as  Llbbey-Owens-Pord,  Pittsburgh 
Plate,  Hazel-Atlas,  Corning.  At  Fairmont, 
Westlnghouse  Electric  has  the  largest  fluo- 
rescent lamp  plant  In  the  world. 

The  farming  slice  of  the  Mountaineer 
State  is,  briefly  stated  5,700.000  acres  with 
an  average  of  163  «cres  per  farm.  In  1966 
there  were  35.000  farms  of  which  13,000  were 
classified  as  commercial  and  the  remaining 
as  part-time  or  part  retirement.   Cash  re- 


ceipt* were.  In  1966,  $113,100,000,  up  $9,800,- 
000  over  the  average  of  the  previous  five 
years.  The  State  has  a  varied  farm  product: 
dairy,  livestock,  poultry  and  eggs,  fruit,  field 
crops. 

With  a  bountiful  eqixlUbrlum  of  natural 
resources.  West  Virginia  in  recent  years  is 
luring  the  sort  of  Industry  that  can  get  rich 
Itself  and  enrich  the  State.  She  can  play 
chln-to-chln  with  any  State  with  her  var- 
sity of  All-Americas  of  Industry:  such  as 
duPont,  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon,  Interna- 
tional Nickel,  Kaiser,  Wheeling  Steel,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass,  Welrton  Steel,  Blaw- 
Knox,  Monsanto,  Koppers,  Allied  Chemical, 
Westlnghouse,  Continental  Can,  American 
Cyanamid,  Sylvania,  Goodrlch-Gulf,  Borg- 
Wamer.  The  list  is  much  longer  of  the 
greats  of  the  nation  that  have  put  up  giant 
facilities  to  tap  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  the  Mountain  State.  How  this  State,  with 
so  many  blessings  going  for  It,  could  have 
been  kicked  around  so  blandly  by  the  com- 
munications media  of  the  sister  States  is 
an  anomaly  of  injustice. 

West  Virginia,  having  bituminous  coal  in 
unlimited  supply  "right  under  the  house," 
has  no  ceiling  on  the  capacity  for  electric 
power,  spark-plug  for  modem  Industry.  One, 
operated  by  the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power 
Company  on  Stony  River  near  Mount  Storm 
has  an  initial  capacity  of  more  than  500.000 
kilowatts.  Another,  of  Monongahcia  Power 
Company  at  Port  Martin,  near  Morgantown, 
Is  in  the  half  million  kilowatts  class,  and 
the  Appalachian  Power  Company,  serving 
most  of  Southern  West  Virginia  is  building 
apace  In  the  State's  southern  coal  fields.  The 
State  Is  fast  becoming  a  major  supplier  of 
electric  power  to  neighboring  States.  Pres- 
ent and  planned  capacities  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Area  Development  Department  of 
the  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Charleston, 
W.  Va.;  Monongahela  Power  Co.,  Fairmont, 
W.  Va.;  Potomac  Edison  Co.,  Hagerstown, 
Md.;  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.:  and  Wheeling  Electric  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

The  census  of  1960  showed  West  Virginia's 
population  at  1,860,421.  Charleston,  the  State 
Capital,  had  85,796,  the  leader,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  HunUngton  with  83,627.  Wheeling 
was  third  with  53,400.  Others:  Parkersburg, 
44.797;  Welrton,  28,201;  Clarksburg,  28.112; 
Fairmont,  27.477.  In  all  there  were  16  cities 
with  a  population  above  11,000. 

The  population  Is  distributed  principally 
along  the  rivers,  led  by  the  Charleston-Hunt- 
ington area  in  the  west-by-southern  bulge 
of  the  State,  and  in  the  area  along  the  Ohio 
river  northward  to  the  thin  panhandle  of  the 
Wheeling-Weirton  area.  Two  other  principal 
rivers,  the  Great  Kanawha  and  the  Monon- 
gahela (with  the  Ohio)  have  five  of  the 
State's  largest  cities.  The  rivers  serve  as  great 
arteries  of  commerce,  with  barges  strung 
hundreds  of  feet  before  tugs  of  giant  horse- 
power pushing  them  to  market. 

The  State's  population  for  some  time  has 
been  stable,  although  the  slimip  in  the  coal- 
based  industries  did  cause  a  loss  in  popula- 
tion between  the  census  of  1950  and  1960. 
The  economy  is  showing  a  steady  rise  In  the 
1960's.  Personal  Incomes  in  1960  were  $2,957,- 
000.000;  in  1965  the  figure  has  risen  to  $3,- 
679,000,000.  In  retail  sales  the  1960  figure  was 
$1,655,000,000;  In  1965  it  was  $1,972,000,000 
(in  1966  it  was  $2,090,000,000.)  Another  good 
statistic  is  in  the  growth  of  electric  energy 
production.  In  1960  the  figure  was  14  011- 
000,000  kwh;  In  1966  It  had  risen  to  23,22o'- 
000,000  kwh. 

The  State's  financial  status  Is  sound.  The 
cash  total  balance  as  of  June  30.  1966 — last 
flgvire  I  have  seen — was  $72,287,846.72.  Secu- 
rities and  Investments  owned  by  the  State  or 
deposited  with  State  departments,  conunis- 
sionsand  institutions,  as  well  as  bonds  de- 
posit** by  State  dei>osltorie8,  as  of  June  30, 
1966  dialed:  $541,198,888^)5  (Page  57,  West 
Virginia  Economic  Outlook,  1967-72.) 


While  It  Is  In  a  sense  easier  to  chart  ma- 
terial/economic well-being  than  of  a  cultural 
or  spiritual  aspect,  the  latter  are  equally  im- 
portant and  In  this  evaluation  West  Virginia 
Is  high  m  the  ratings.  In  both  vocational 
and  higher  education  institutional  facilities, 
the  State  Is  on  the  move.  Ten  of  the  21  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  are  more  than 
90  years  old.  All  are  accredited  by  the  State 
and  all  four-year  institutions  by  the  North 
Central  Association.  They  are  well-dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State  and  the  net- 
work of  highways  makes  Interchange  and 
commuting  no  problem. 

Enrollment  In  the  State's  colleges  and 
universities  has  risen  from  21,498  full-time 
students  In  1959-60  to  40,621  in  1966-67,  a 
gain  of  more  than  88  per  cent  in  seven  years. 
Part-time  students  were  up  from  7,244  to 
10.089. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
reflecting  a  strengthening  of  the  State's 
economy,  represented  cost  factor  of  $118,- 
848,000  in  1960,  rising  to  $172,982,000  In  1966. 
As  is  true  of  every  State  or  nation,  the  great- 
est resource  is  the  people,  and  the  young 
must  be  prepared  to  carry  the  torch  of 
progress,  culture,  and  civilization.  Such  Is 
the  attitude  of  West  Virginia.  In  flscal  1965 
28.6  per  cent  of  all  Income  of  the  SUte 
went  Into  education. 

Another  facet  of  the  State's  economy  Is  In 
her  forests,  representing  almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  land  area,  close  to  11,400  mil- 
lion acres,  91  per  cent  of  which  is  privately 
owned.  Most  of  the  remaining  is  Federally 
owned  The  timber  runs  to  hardwood,  top- 
quality  suited  to  furniture  manufacturing 
and  most  of  It  is  sent  to  factories  elsewhere. 
West  Virginia  Is  seeking  to  attract  more 
furniture  factories  of  her  own.  Sawmills  are 
producing  more  than  300,000,000  board  feet 
annually,  providing  Jobs  for  13,000  people 
and  a  payroll  of  $43,000,000  without 
diminishing  the  supply  in  the  forests.  Nature 
aided  by  seedlings  replenishes  It  and  50  per 
cent  more. 

The  sense  of  history  Is  strong  In  West  Vir- 
ginia. At  PhllUpl,  not  far  from  the  boyhood 
home  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  was  fought  the 
first  land  battle  of  the  ClvU  War.  At  Point 
Pleasant,  on  October  10,  1774,  when  General 
Andrew  Lewis  and  his  forces  defeated  the 
Indians  under  Cornstalk,  winning  the  North- 
west for  the  Colonials,  they  say  the  American 
Revolution  was  klcked-olT.  (Massachusetts 
might  not  Uke  this.)  In  September  1782,  the 
American  garrison  at  Fort  Henry  (Wheeling) 
repulsed  an  attack  of  British  and  Indians, 
last  battle  of  the  Revolution — Cornwallis  had 
surrendered  at  Yorktown  on  October  19,  1781. 
Another,  less  laudatory  historical  Incident 
happened  off  the  banks  of  the  State  In  the 
Ohio  River:  at  Blennerhassett  Island  Aaron 
Burr  tried  to  launch  his  Empire  of  the 
Southwest. 

Delegates  of  the  40  western  counties  of 
Virginia  held  their  two  conventions  at 
Wheeling  after  the  start  of  the  Civil  War  In 
1861,  and  voted  to  stay  with  the  Union.  The 
new  State  of  West  Virginia  was  admitted  Into 
the  Union  on  June  20,  1863,  with  Wheeling 
as  the  capital.  A  tug  of  war  developed  In 
an  effort  to  move  the  capital  to  a  more 
central  location.  The  legislature  In  1870  voted 
to  move  It  to  Charleston;  the  citizens  there 
offered  to  build  a  statehouse  at  their  own 
expense.  But  Wheeling  promised  a  finer  one, 
so  the  legislature  voted  to  return  it  there, 
effective  from  February  20,  1875.  Another 
statewide  vote  favored  Charleston,  however, 
and  in  1885  it  went  to  Charleston,  where  it 
Is  today. 

The  first  settlers  of  the  State  brought  their 
religions  with  them  and  the  elrcult-ridlng 
preacher  was  an  important  factor  in  the  life 
of  the  frontier.  First  to  come  were  the  Meth- 
odists, then  came  the  Baptists,  Presbyteri- 
ans, Episcopalians,  and  Catholics.  Church 
life  remains  a  strong  Ingredient  in  the  life 
of  the  State. 
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Tto  keep  the  population  of  the  Mountain 
State  informed  of  what's  going  on  around 
them  and  In  the  world  at  large  32  dally  news- 
papers, 88  weekly  newspapers.  60  radio  sta- 
tions (including  seven  FM),  and  nine  tele- 
vision stations  do  a  Job  comparable  with  that 
of  anywhere  In  the  Nation. 

There  Is  a  further  unique  situation  with 
reference  to  the  markets  in  West  Virginia. 
For  instance,  representatives  for  some  of  the 
media  In  the  State  report  that  credit  tor  re- 
tall  sales  In  certain  Instances,  following  back 
to  the  wholesale  sources  In  Columbus,  Ohio, 
or  Pittsburgh,  swell  budgets  irom  big  na- 
tional advertisers,  whereas  the  media  in  the 
cities  where  the  retail  demand  Is  created 
should  get  the  Increased  budgets. 

The  Mountaineer  State  lays  claim  to  the 
birthplace  of  outdoor  advertising.  In  Wheel- 
ing about  1908  the  Block  Brothers  Tobacco 
Company  painted  bridges  and  bams  with 
"Treat  Yourself  to  the  Best,  Chew  Mall 
Pouch."  Today  they  are  still  painting  about 
12.000  bams  a  year. 

The  forested  and  wild  terrain  of  West  Vir- 
ginia favors  many  kinds  of  wildlife.  Al- 
though the  Wg  cats,  such  as  the  cougar,  or 
panther,  are  extinct,  the  black  bear  can  still 
be  seen.  In  fact,  he  Is  the  State  Animal.  The 
State  Bird  Is  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Sugar 
Maple  Is  the  State  Tree.  The  designation 
Mountaineer  State  has  a  background.  That 
Virginia's  Western  edge  ran  Into  the  moun- 
tains was  a  fact  of  geography.  In  1716  Gov- 
ernor Alexander  Spottswood,  of  Virginia,  led 
an  expedition  from  Williamsburg,  capital  at 
that  time,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountains.  He 
gave  each  member  of  the  party  a  tiny  Golden 
Horseshoe  on  which  was  engraved  In  Latin 
words  meaning:  "Thus  he  swears  to  cross 
the  mountains,"  an  episode  that  Is  honored 
In  West  Virginia  schools  today.  The  State 
flag  bears  these  Latin  words:  "Montanl  Sem- 
per Libert."  Meaning  "Mountaineers  Forever 
Free." 

There  are  many  signs  that  the  Appalachla 
label  has  Just  about  faded,  though  It  was 
painted  so  extensively  It  will  take  a  bit  more 
time  to  be  forgotten.  Facts  have  a  way  of 
coming  to  the  surface,  and  there  Is  a  grow- 
ing number  of  Mountaineers  who  are  telling 
their  progress  story.  Facts  and  figures  can 
become  a  big  mountain;  and  already  an  Im- 
posing list  of  the  nation's  leading  firms  are 
adding  their  dollars  and  energies  to  develop 
the  tremendous  resoiirces  ctf  the  Mountain 
SUte. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST.  PAtJL  METRO- 
POLITAN AIRPORTS 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  tn  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  very  Interested  to  read 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  AOPA  Pilot 
an  article  entitled  "Twin  Cities'  Model 
Airport  System."  I  believe  this  article 
contains  a  lesson  in  airport  development 
from  which  other  States  and  regions 
can  profit.  All  too  often  we  have  seen 
superior  air  service  sacrificed  to  the  sec- 
tional rivalries  of  cities  whose  leaders 
seem  to  prefer  to  fight  and  bicker  rather 
than  pooling  their  interests  for  the  com- 
mon good.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  de- 
cided to  bury  their  costly  rivalry  and 
unite  to  build  a  sensible  airport  system. 

Just  as  the  two  largest  cities  in  Min- 
nesota have  decided  to  shake  hands  and 
join  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 


ple, Instead  of  perpetuating  provincial 
rivalry,  so  can  the  largest  cities  In  other 
States  join  to  obtain  the  least-cost  air 
service.  I  know  this  is  true  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia,  where  the  two  largest 
cities  have  made  great  strides  of  progress 
toward  building  a  regional  airport  mid- 
way between  Charleston  and  Hunting- 
ton. 

Particularly  notable  in  the  Minneap- 
olls-St.  Paul  situation  Is  the  Integrated 
airport  system  which  has  developed  since 
1943  when  the  Minnesota  State  Legis- 
lature created  the  Metropolitan  Airports 
Commission.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  airport  system  is  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  development  of  general 
aviation  at  the  six  airports  which  com- 
prise the  complex.  Especially  pertinent 
are  the  remarks  by  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Metropolitan  Airports  Com- 
mission, Henry  Q.  Kultu.  on  the  way  In 
which  commercial  and  general  aviation 
are  related  at  the  various  airports  In 
the  system. 
The  article  follows: 
Twin  Cities'  Mooxi.  Airport  System 
(By  Robert  A.  Klobnak) 
Six  airports  located  within  a  25-mlle  radius 
of  the  city  halls  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
provide  the  Twin  Cities  with  a  complex  of 
aviation  faculties  rated  among  the  best  In 
the  country  In  terms  of  development,  main- 
tenance and  management. 

A  model  program,  this  Integrated  airport 
system  came  Into  being  In  1943  when  the 
Minnesota  State  Legislature  created  the 
Metropolitan  Airports  Commission  (MAC)  to 
curb  the  costly  rivalry  for  airport  construc- 
tion between  Minneai)olis  and  St.  Paul,  and 
to  unite  the  state's  two  largest  clttea  In  a 
program  of  aeronautical  development, 

Spedflc  objectives  of  the  act  creating  MAC 
were  to  "serve  the  public  interest;  promote 
air  navlgaUon  and  transportation;  develop 
the  fuU  potentialities  of  the  Twin  ClUes 
as  an  aviation  center.  Increase  air  commerce; 
and  promote  the  efficient,  safe  and  economic 
handling  of  such  commerce." 

Just  how  effective  MAC  has  been  In  carry- 
ing out  these  objectives  can  best  be  Ulus- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  80%  of  the  1,346,416 
aircraft  movements  In  1966  at  the  six  MAC- 
owned  and  operated  airports  were  recorded 
by  general  aviation  at  a  total  cost  of  only 
six  cents  out  of  every  capital  and  opera- 
tional dollar. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  agency's  effec- 
tiveness, the  nimiber  of  based  aircraft  on  Its 
six  fields  Increased  70%  over  the  past  10 
years,  22%  more  than  the  national  average 
for  the  same  period.  But  the  public  has 
benefited,  too,  proving  again  that  airports 
are  not  only  for  pilots  and  aircraft.  A  survey 
taken  In  1960  to  measure  the  value  of  gen- 
eral aviation  to  the  MAC  community  Indi- 
cated an  econontlc  benefit  of  $233,000,000 
with  a  projected  jump  to  $386,000,000  by 
1975. 

Considering  that  the  current  Investment 
of  public  money  in  the  MAC  airport  system 
— Federal,  state  and  local — Is  just  over 
$70,000,000,  the  public  has  realized  a  better 
than  three-to-one  return  for  every  dollar 
Invested. 

MAC  Is  TUilque  as  an  organization,  the  only 
agency  of  Its  kind  In  the  nation.  But  what 
has  made  MAC  a  success  are  the  concepts  of 
Its  executive  director,  Henry  G.  Kultu,  and 
his  22-man  staff.  A  former  employee  of  the 
ClvU  Aeronautics  Administration,  Kultu  said 
one  of  his  biggest  tasks  over  the  years  has 
been  to  prove  to  people  that  "general  avia- 
tion aircraft  are  not  toys  for  a  few  people's 
amusement." 

Kultu  has  proved  that  point,  judging  from 


the  general  aviation  boom  In  the  Land  Of 
Sky  Blue  Waters  since  he  took  over  the  MAC 
controls  In  1963.  "Our  strongest  promotion 
for  general  aviation,"  Kiiltu  Insists,  "Is  that 
we  simply  recognized  It  as  a  vital  segment  of 
ovu:  transportation  system  and  have  devel- 
oped the  finest  of  faclUties  for  general  avi- 
ation use." 

The  six  airports  In  the  MAC  complex  are 
Anoka  County,  Crystal,  Flying  Cloud,  Lake 
Elmo,  Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul  International 
(Wold-Chamberlaln  Field)  and  St.  Paul 
Downtown  (formerly  Holman  Field) . 

Backing  up  Kultu  and  his  paid  staff  are 
nine  appointed  MAC  commissioners,  four 
each  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  plus  the 
chairman  who  is  selected  from  an  area  out- 
side the  MAC  complex.  Minneapolis  Mayor 
Arthur  Naftalln  and  St.  Paul  Mayor  Thomas 
R.  Byrne  serve  as  commissioners  representing 
their  respective  cities. 

Under  the  Twin  Cities  Integrated  airport 
system,  all  improvements  are  handled  by 
MAC  with  anything  costing  over  $1,000  re- 
quiring the  approval  of  the  commisaloners. 
MAC  continuously  Improves  all  Its  airports, 
cuts  the  grass,  removes  snow,  furnishes  first- 
rate  facilities  to  aU  users  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  protects  lower  altitude  airspace  con- 
necting Its  network  of  alrjxjrts. 

Crash-rescue  equipment  Is  no  problem  at 
any  of  the  airports  in  the  complex  because 
MAC  has  a  letter  of  agreement  with  local 
communities  to  provide  that  B«-vlce,  freeing 
additional  funds  for  other  needs.  Replaced 
and  surplvis  eq\Upinent  at  International  Is 
given  to  other  airports  In  the  complex  on 
the  basis  of  priority. 

With  the  exception  of  Lake  Elmo  Airport, 
there  are  two  MAC  men  at  each  airport  in  the 
system.  These  men  make  recommendations 
for  Improvements,  request  needed  equipment 
and.  In  general,  see  that  everything  runs 
smoothly  at  their  reei)ectlve  facilities. 

"There  Is  no  fat  In  our  budget,  so  the  air- 
ports mvust  be  run  very  efficiently,"  Kultu  Is 
quick  to  point  out.  "We  dont  charge  any 
landing  fees  for  general  aviation  aircraft  at 
any  MAC  field  and  we  only  charge  two  cents 
a  gallon  In  aviation  fuel  tax  and  two  cents  a 
foot  for  leased  space  at  four  of  otir  airports." 
Fuel  and  lease  rates,  understandably,  are 
slightly  higher  at  International  and  St.  Paul 
Downtown  Airports.  MAC  aUows  the  lessee 
to  build  his  own  hangar  faculty  at  any  of  its 
suburban  airports  and  provides  a  10-year 
lease  and  black-topping  from  the  hangar  to 
the  taxlway. 

"In  a  program  such  as  ours,"  Kultu  ex- 
plained, "it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration and  the  state  Department  of  Aero- 
nautics. FAA  has  been  most  helpful  In  the 
area  of  navigational  aids,  and  our  Commis- 
sioner of  Aeronautics,  Lawrence  McCabe,  la 
100%  behind  general  aviation  and  MAC." 

McCabe  (AOPA  143870) ,  an  ex-Navy  pilot, 
throws  out  Minnesota  aviation  statistics  and 
fsbcts  better  than  any  computer.  A  native  son 
and  former  FBO  at  Hlbblng,  McCabe  Is  dedi- 
cated to  the  task  of  "making  Minnesota  as 
well  known  for  Its  aviation  faclUties  as  it  Is 
for  Its  great  fishing." 

McCabe's  department  has  produced  a  clever 
film  caUed  "Aviation  Swings  In  Minnesota" 
which  shows  the  network  of  VOR's  In  the 
state.  Its  many  airports  and  landing  strips. 
The  film  projects  the  same  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm and  accomplishment  on  a  statewide 
basis  that  MAC  demonstrate*  for  its  Twin 
Cities  complex. 

The  oontlniUng  controversy  over  barring 
general  aviation  aircraft  from  large  metro- 
politan airports  with  heavy  jet  trafllc  Is  not  a 
problem  of  busy  MinneapoUs-St.  Paul  Inter- 
national Airport  only  because  of  MAC'S 
"equal  facilities  concept"  for  general  avUtion. 
MAC  does  not  restrict  general  aviation 
movements  at  International,  in  line  with  Its 
position  that  aircraft  cannot  and  shoiUd  not 
be  regulated  off  of  publicly  owned  and  oper- 
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ated  airports.  "What  we  have  done."  Kultu 
emphasized,  "Is  to  provide  excellent  facilities 
at  other  airports  In  our  system  which  are 
consistent  and  compatible  with  the  type  at 
aircraft  being  Sown  by  corporate  and  busi- 
ness pilots." 

"If  we  didn't  do  this,"  Kultu  added. 
"Wold-ChamberLaln  wovild  have  long  ago 
surpassed  its  maximum  capacity  in  based 
aircraft  and  operations." 

Lyle  K.  Brown,  former  FAA  Minneapolis 
area  manager  now  serving  as  director  of 
FAA's  Alaska  Region,  is  outspoken  In  praise 
of  the  MAC  operation,  referring  to  Its  Inte- 
grated airport  system  as  a  model  for  other 
metropolitan  areas  to  consider. 

"We  highly  endorse  the  MAC  concept  and 
Its  program.  They  have  done  an  outstand- 
ing job.  In  fact  the  best  we  have  seen  in 
the  country.  Their  concepts  provide  for  a 
natural  segregation  of  traffic  and  increase 
the  capabilities  of  all  airports,"  Brown  said. 

Competition  is  keen  among  the  30  FBO's 
at  the  six  fields.  Their  feelings  about  being 
a  part  of  the  airport  complex  are  probably 
the  best  barometer  for  measuring  acceptance 
of  MAC  policies  and  programs. 

Niels  H.  Sorensen,  one  of  six  PESO'S  at 
Crystal  Airport,  operates  Lakeland  Skjrways. 
He  didn't  mince  any  words  in  describing 
MAC  as  a  "fabulous  organization." 

"Without  MAC  steering  the  satellite  air- 
port system,  I  don't  think  we  would  enjoy 
the  high  degree  of  action  we  do.  This  air- 
port exists  today  becaiise  of  MAC,"  Soren- 
sen said.  "They  staved  off  the  attacks  that 
would  have  turned  this  field  Into  neat  rows 
of  homes." 

Then  their  Is  Ray  Ryan  of  the  Nelson- 
Ryan  Plying  Service  at  Flying  Clouds  Air- 
port. A  man  of  few  words,  Ryan  said,  "We 
think  MAC  is  Just  wonderful." 

The  dean  emeritus  of  FBO's  In  the  Twin 
Cities  area,  and  perhaps  In  the  nation,  is 
Angelo  "Shorty"  DePonti  (AOPA  135255) 
who  has  operated  the  DePonti  Aviation  Com- 
pany since  1927.  Located  at  Minneap>olis-St. 
Paul  Intematlon  since  1950,  "Shorty"  was 
long  on  praise  for  the  excellent  Job  MAC 
has  done  over  the  years.  "They  gave  aviation 
a    home   In    this   area,"   DePonti   said. 

There  doesn't  seem  to  be  much  question 
about  what  MAC  has  accomplished  over  the 
past  24  years,  but  it  is  the  future  that  con- 
cerns Kultu,  a  soft-spoken  Ptnn  who  relaxes 
by  sketching  out  airport  designs.  He  and  his 
staff  know  that  air  traffic  will  Increase  In 
the  &1AC  complex  to  2.000.000  movements  In 
1970   and   almost   3,000,000   by    1975. 

"Pressure  is  starting  to  mount  among  a  lot 
of  people  for  us  to  develop  more  airports," 
KvUtu  said,  "but  we  believe  the  most  Impor- 
tant use  of  our  dollars  Is  to  continually  Im- 
prove our  existing  fsuillltles  to  maximum  ca- 
pacity. Otherwise,"  he  continued,  "we  will 
have  a  situation  of  satellites  around  satel- 
lites." 

Kuitu  said  the'  present  MAC  airport  system 
was  built  with-  a  maximum  amount  of  state 
and  Federal  aid,  "without  which  we  would 
not  have  the  fine  complex  of  airports  we  have 
today."  With  International  getting  94  cents 
out  of  every  capital  and  operational  dollar, 
"I  guess  the  big  question  Is  whether  MAC 
can  continue  to  take  care  of  80%  of  the  an- 
ticipated Increase  in  general  aviation  move- 
ments in  1975  with  the  remaining  six  cents. 

"We  don't  think  we  will  be  able  to  do  as 
well,"  Kuitu  said,  "but  the  figures  don't 
frighten  us." 

The  big  problem,  Kultu  believes,  will  be  to 
acqxilre  additional  land  to  house  the  facili- 
ties to  accommodate  the  aircraft.  "A  second 
major  airport  In  the  greater  metropolitan 
area  of  the  Twin  Cities  is  definitely  in  our 
thinking,  for  if  we  don't  move  aggressively 
today,  we  will  be  in  big  trouble  within  the 
next  five  years,"  Kultu  said. 

Asked  if  he  thought  a  MAC-type  agency 
was  the  answer  for  unsolved  airport  problems 
In  other  metropolitan  areas,  Kultu  fired  back. 


"We  don't  think  there  Is  any  other  way  to  do 
the  Job.  It  Isn't  economically  sound  to  try 
to  provide  for  smaller  aircraft  on  the  larger 
eUrports,  but  It  Is  sound  to  develop  and  sup- 
port reUever  airports  In  the  area  to  take  off 
the  pressure." 

Through  Its  program  of  providing  quality 
facilities  for  general  aviation  aircraft,  MAC 
has  come  up  with  a  healthy  solution  for 
solving  major  airport  congestion  problems  In 
a  natural  way,  without  penalizing  the  little 
guy.  The  MAC  success  formula  Is  obvious. 
By  considering  the  needs  of  general  aviation 
and  the  scheduled  air  carriers  together,  many 
of  the  probleins  of  both  have  been  solved. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  MAC  is  fulfilling 
the  objectives  for  which  It  was  created.  And 
the  primary  reason  for  MAC'S  success  has 
been  Its  acceptance  and  recognition  of  gen- 
eral aviation  as  a  full  and  equal  partner  In 
all  phases  of  Its  programs. 


MUNICIPAL  BOND  FINANdNO — 
STATEMENT  BY  HON.  CHARLES  W. 
WHAT.KN.  JR.,  BEFORE  SUBCOM- 
MITTEEOF  JOINT  ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Ekxjnomic  Progress  held  hearings  this 
week  on  the  serious  problems  that  our 
municipalities  face.  More  specifically, 
they  face  tremendous  problems  of 
financing.  The  demand  for  facilities  and 
equipment  is  growing  rapidly,  their  tax 
bases  are  shrinking  In  many  cases.  In- 
terest rates  have  skyrocketed,  and  now 
the  Industrial  revenue  bonds  are  cutting 
Into  the  available  supply  of  loan  funds. 
Our  public  policies  are  going  to  have  to 
concern  themselves  far  more  with  these 
problems  In  the  future  than  has  been 
the  case  in  the  past. 

The  subcommittee  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  a  number  of  excellent  wit- 
nesses. One  of  them  was  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Whalen],  who  was  invited  by 
the  subcommittee  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  his  sound  knowledge  of  credit  and 
finance. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  Mr. 
Whalen's  statement: 

Statement    of    Chablxs    W.    Whalxn,    J«., 
McMBEK  or  Congress,  State  or  Ohio,  "Thiro 
District,    Betobe    the    StrBCOMMrmsE    on 
Economic  Prooresb,  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, Decembxr  7,  1967 
Chairman  Patman.  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Progress,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  It  is  an  honor  to  be  asked 
to  api>ear  l^fore  your  Subcommittee  today 
In  connection   with   your   hearings   on   mu- 
nicipal  finance.  I  have  never  served  as  an 
elected  or  appointed  city  official.  Therefore, 
I   have    not    been   directly   Involved    In    the 
processes  attendant  to  the  securing  of  com- 
munity funds.  Nevertheless,  as  an  economist 
and  a  twelve-year  member  of  the  Ohio  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  I  am  aware  of  many  of  the 
financial  problems  confronting  our  cities. 

I.    SCOPE 

This  morning  I  shall  address  my  remarks 
specifically   to   the   issue   delineated   by   the 


Chairman  In  his  Statement  of  December  5, 
namely,  "the  difficulties  experienced  by  small 
municipalittea  in  marketing  their  bonds."' 

U.    BONO    MAKKXTINO    PBOBLXM8 

Finance  officers  of  our  nation's  smaller 
cities.  In  my  (pinion,  face  three  distinct 
problems  In  their  bond-placement  efforts. 

First,  they  frequently  are  hampered  by 
unrealistic    legal    restrictions. 

Second,  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  a  highly 
competitive  money  market. 

Third,  their  communities'  tax  bases  often 
bear  no  relationship  to  financial  needs.  Let 
me  analyze  each  of  these  situations  briefiy. 
A.  Unrealistic  legal  restrictions 

During  the  Depression  of  the  1930's  ten 
percent  of  municipal  bonds  outstanding — 
approximately  tl.S  billion  out  of  $15.0  bil- 
lion— were  in  default.'  As  a  result  of  this 
experience,  many  states  imposed  constitu- 
tional or  statutory  restrictions  upon  debt  fi- 
nancing. Ohio  residents,  for  example,  adopted 
a  constitutional  amendment  In  the  early 
thirties  which  limits  to  ten  mills  the  total 
taxes  which  can  be  levied  against  real  prop- 
erty (assessed  valuation) .  Any  additional  mll- 
lage  can  be  seciired  only  through  the  vote 
of  the  electorate  of  a  political  subdivision. 
Additional  taxes  once  approved,  then  are  sub- 
jected to  periodic  renewals. 

This  simply  means  that  finance  officers 
must  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  Ume  cam- 
paigning for  passage  of  bond  issues.  Thus,  in 
Ohio,  as  in  other  states,  a  city  finance  direc- 
tor. In  addition  to  his  fiscal  capabilities, 
must  possess  the  skill  of  a  seasoned  vote- 
getter. 

Many  states.  Including  Ohio,  have  estab- 
lished arbitrary  debt  ceilings  (usually  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  assessed  prop- 
erty valuation).  When  this  limitation  is 
reached,  even  the  most  politically  consumate 
finance  director  is  prohibited  from  exercis- 
ing his  powers  of  persuasion. 

It  U  paradoxical  that  local  officials — those 
who  are  closest  to  the  people — are  burdened 
with  fiscal  sanctions  which  are  not  Imposed 
upon  federal  functionaries  operating  In 
Washington  literally  hundreds,  or  thousands, 
of  miles  away. 

B.  Highly  competitive  money  market 
Robert  E.  Welntraub.  In  his  recent  publi- 
cation "Options  for  Meeting  the  Revenue 
Needs  of  City  Governments,"  estimates  "a 
revenue  gap  of  $262  billion"  during  the  next 
ten  years.'  Projected  expenditures  during  this 
period  are  $1,025  billion,  while  current  rev- 
enue sources  are  expected  to  yield  $763  bll- 
Uon.* 

Of  the  alternative  methods  of  closing  this 
"gap,"  sale  of  securities  seems  the  least  at- 
tractive, especially  to  smaller  communities. 
Small  cities  not  only  must  compete  for  funds 
against  private  borrowers  (corporations  and 
consumers)  but  also  against  larger,  better- 
rated  municipalities.  In  order  to  attract  In- 
vestors, therefore,  less  populous  cities,  many 
of  which  are  not  rated  by  Moody's  or  Stand- 
ard and  Poor's  usually  must  offer  their  bonds 
at  substantially  higher  rates  of  Interest. 

Under  our  profit  system,  a  variation  In 
corporate  bond  yields  can  be  defended. 
However,  It  seems  inequitable  to  the  tax- 
payer of  Coldwater,  Ohio,  to  burden  him 
with  relatively  higher  Interest  costs  merely 
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>  statement  of  Chairman  Wright  Patman, 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  Progress,  Hearings  on  Municipal 
Finance,  December  5,  6,  and  7,  1967,  page  2. 

'  James  A.  Maxwell,  Financing  State  and 
Local  Governments  (The  Brookings  Insti- 
tution. 1965).  page  181. 

'  Robert  E.  Welntraub.  Options  For  Meet- 
ing The  Revenue  Needs  of  City  Governments, 
Prepared  for:  National  League  of  Cities, 
1TMPO,  General  Electric  Company,  January 
1967.  page  6. 

•  Ibid. 


because  be  happened  to  reside  In  a  small 
community. 

C.  Lack  of  correlation  between  tax  base 
and  financial  needs 

In  1962  over  90,000  local  governmental 
units  existed  in  the  United  States.'  This 
proliferation  of  tax  Jurisdiction  has  distorted 
the  correlaton  between  revenue  producing 
capabilities  and  revenue  needs. 

For  example,  the  inheritance  taxes  col- 
lected each  year  by  one  wealthy  Ohio  suburb 
have  enabled  that  community  to  enjoy  the 
lowest  property  tax  rate  In  the  state.  Another 
small  town  la  blessed  with  the  presence  of  a 
huge  industrial  plant  whose  property  taxes 
proved  more  than  enough  funds  to  meet  this 
city's  needs. 

By  the  same  token,  many  other  political 
subdivisions  lack  the  high-yield  base  which 
factories  or  high-priced  residences  provide. 
The  needs  of  the  citizens  residing  In  these 
areas,  however,  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  who  live  in  high  tax  base  communities. 
Each  of  us  wants  a  good  education  for  our 
children;  reasonable  protection  of  ovir  person 
and  property;  paved  streets;  e^lequate  sanita- 
tion and  recreation  facilities.  Regrettably 
those  whose  residences  are  in  "tax-poor"  dis- 
tricts are  penalized  in  two  ways.  First,  the 
quality  of  governmental  services  which  they 
receive  Is  substandard.  They  have  poorer 
schools.  Ineffective  police  and  fire  protection, 
inadequate  sanitation  and  recreation  fa- 
cilities. Second,  in  order  to  receive  even  this 
minimal  level  of  service,  they  must  bear  a 
proportionately  higher  tax  rate  on  their  real 
property.  This,  In  turn,  creates  a  regressive 
tax  8truct\ire. 

m.   BECOMMKNDATtONS 

What,  if  anything,  can  the  federal  govern- 
ment do  to  mitigate  these  municipal  bond- 
financing  problems? 

The  first — constitutional  and  statutory 
legal  restrictions — does  not  come  within  the 
purview  of  federal  authorities.  Hopefully, 
state  officials  will  undertake  (and  are 
gradually  doing  so)  the  elimination  or  re- 
duction of  the  archaic  limitations  which 
needlessly  handcap  local  finance  directors  in 
their  bond-disposal  efforts. 

As  a  nation,  however,  we  are  concerned 
about  the  need  for  a  more  equitable  tax 
structure,  equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  adequate  protection  for  all  of  otu* 
citizens.  Thus,  It  is  in  the  national  interest, 
It  seems  to  me.  to  produce  an  alternative 
revenue  source  which  would  reduce  the  de- 
pendence of  American  cities  upon  bond 
financing. 

The  major  objective  of  national  policy  In 
the  area  of  local  government  should  not  be 
further  federal  assximptlon,  or  partial  as- 
sumption, of  certain  responsibilities  present- 
ly ascribed  to  our  communities.  Rather,  the 
goals  should  be  to  strengthen  local  govern- 
ments BO  that  they  are  capable  of  assuming 
the  Increased  responsibilities  which  the  pub- 
lic expects  of  them.  One  means  of  fulfilling 
this  objective  Is  through  some  type  of  fed- 
eral tax  sharing  program. 

A  federal  tax  sharing  plan  would  offer 
three  positive  advantages  to  our  nation's 
cities. 

First,  It  would  reduce  the  dependence 
upon  bond  financing.  Local  tax  payers,  In 
smaller  communities,  e8i>ecially,  will  be  rela- 
tively less  burdened  with  costs  stemming 
from  the  payment  of  premium  Interest  rates. 
Second,  a  portion  of  the  total  federal  tax 
rebate  could  be  distributed  on  a  "need" 
basis.  This  would  provide  material  assistance 
to  those  who,  because  they  reside  In  low  tax 
yield  communities,  receive  poor  quality  serv- 
ices. 

Third,  revenue -sharing  oould  effectively 
broaden  local  tax  bases  by  providing  an  In- 


■  James  A.  Maxwell,  Financing  State  and 
Local  Oovemments  (The  Brookings  Instltu- 
Uon.  1965). 


centlve  to  political  subdivisions  to  establUb 
and  support  certain  services  on  an  area-wide 
basis. 

Ultimate  adoption  of  a  federal  tax  sharing 
program,  in  my  opinion,  would  strengthen 
both  state  and  local  governments  so  that 
they  are  better  equipped  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges of  our  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined 
this  morning  by  three  distinguished  repre- 
sentatives of  the  City  of  Dayton  who  are 
well  versed  In  the  Intricacies  of  bond  financ- 
ing. I  am  certain  the  Dayton  Mayor  Dave 
Hall,  City  Manager  Graham  Watt,  and  Fi- 
nance Director  Wlnton  Parent  In  their  testi- 
mony will  make  a  significant  contribution  to 
your  study. 

NO  FARM  HOPE  IN  CONGRESSS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  I 
received  a  copy  of  an  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  O.  B.  Augustson.  Wlllmar  Dally 
Times,  with  his  sage  and  seasoned  ob- 
servations of  the  agricultural  situation. 
His  comments  deserve  a  thorough  study 
as  Mr.  Augustson  speaks  with  a  great 
deal  of  sincerity  coming  from  one  of  the 
most  diversified  aigribusiness  cities  in  the 
Sixth  Congressional  District.  He  has  a 
deep  conviction  that  our  coimtryside 
needs  to  be  built  up  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation,  but  he  also  very  accurately 
points  out  that  the  base  for  present  and 
future  hopes  is  to  help  the  primary  in- 
dustry— that  of  farming. 

After  pointing  out  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  spouting  llpservlce  without 
concrete  action,  he  resigns  himself  to 
the  plain  fact  that  farmers  must  take 
a  stronger  action  themselves,  not  in  Con- 
gress or  in  the  political  routes — in  the 
marketplace. 

I  believe  this  editorial  comes  the  clos- 
est to  putting  into  clear  perspective,  the 
attitude  of  the  farmers  today  on  tills 
befuddled,  directionless  administration 
farm  program. 
The  editorial  referred  to  follows: 

No   FaKM   HOFK   in    CofTOKSSS 

(By  O.  B.  Augustson) 

To  all  who  are  concerned  about  the  farm 
situation  and  those  should  be  not  only 
farmers  but  all  of  us  who  live  In  rural  towns 
where  the  farm  dollar  Is  so  mighty  Im- 
portant— we  recommend  the  reading  of  the 
special  article  found  in  this  issue  of  The 
Tribune  entitled — "Farm  Legislation  in  the 
Congress  Viewed  Hopeless." 

Guess  Mr.  Hendrlckson  put  his  finger 
squarely  on  the  situation.  Much  better  than 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  came  Into 
this  farm  state  of  his  and  spoke  recently. 
He  painted  Idle  hoi)es,  promises  but  the  per- 
formance of  the  past  has  been  nil.  Rep- 
resenting an  administration  that  Is  not  for 
the  farmer  and  that  starts  with  the  White 
House.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  farmers  In 
the  country  have  been  cut  In  half  and  more 
of  the  devastation  Is  coming.  700,000  farms 
forced  out  of  business  since  Freeman  became 
secretary.  Enough  discouragement  to  make 
a  secretary  of  agriculture  from  a  farm  state 
resign  and  quit  In  dlsgvist  as  a  protest. 

The  Department  of  Agrlcultiire  also  sends 
out  sUly  talk  about  "more  resecuch."  That's 


Jvist  idle  hogwash.  Farmen  don't  need  more 
research — they  need  fair  prices  for  the  work 
they  do  like  all  other  industry.  The  same 
department  has  Issued  a  book  called  "Out- 
doors U.S."  where  the  farm  problem  Is 
treated  Uke  a  recreaUonal  area.  That's  also 
by-passing  the  real  Issue.  We  are  not  Inter- 
ested In  making  niral  America  a  play- 
ground— we  want  to  preserve  the  rural 
America  of  family  farms,  thriving  farm 
villages  and  towns  that  have  been  the  back- 
bone of  this  nation.  That  statement  will 
stand  the  test  of  any  Intelligence. 

Meanwhile  the  gulf  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer  is  widening  while  proces- 
sors Bit  In  the  saddle  and  skim  off  the  cream 
from  the  most  important  Industry  In  the 
land — that  of  food  production. 

As  a  resident  of  a  rural  city  we  see  our 
main  industry  go  begging.  That  on  one  band. 
Then  for  a  rural  city  to  have  a  better  econ- 
omy we  scramble  for  more  industry,  factories 
and  such,  to  replace  lost  farm  patronage. 
Well  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — we  would 
rather  retain  the  one  big  prosperous  farm 
Industry  which  alone  in  Kandiyohi  County 
is  around  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  than 
a  whole  town  full  of  smokestacks. 

VThat's  the  answer?  It  is  now  plain — a 
fight  at  the  market  place.  Farmers  demand- 
ing their  price  or  not  selling.  Like  other  In- 
dustry. Can  come  If  a  national  farm  board 
Is  established  Uke  labor  hak,  this  being  pro- 
posed by  Thatcher  of  the  GTA.  It  would  of 
course  need  the  100%  support  of  all  farm 
organizations.  But  even  then,  knowing  the 
atmosphere  at  Washington  and  in  the  Con- 
gress hopes  for  even  such  legislation  are 
dim.  You  perhaps  can  wait  for  that  until 
"something"  freezes  over.  Then  the  only  re- 
course is  the  militant  action  of  the  NFO  If 
enough  farmers  have  both  the  vision  and 
the  guts  to  rock  the  market  by  firm  and 
\inlted  action.  This  administration  Is  con- 
ducting many  wars — war  on  the  yeUow  race, 
war  on  poverty  and  the  like — but  no  war  in 
behalf  of  an  underpaid  basic  farm  Industry. 
No,  it  caters  to  the  big  city  vote  and  the 
consumers  of  those  big  cltlefi  to  give  them 
cheap  food  at  the  expense  of  the  food  pro- 
ducers. Nothing  for  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
who  have  always  subsidized  the  high  stand- 
ard of  the  American  people.  The  die  is  cast 
and  It  is  q\xlte  clear  that  the  batUe  for  the 
survival  of  rural  America  Is  at  the  market 
plEtce. 

LirrS  DEMONSTRATE  FOR- THE 
FARMER 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  I^jeaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemsm 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Zwach]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Joseph 
L.  BInutson,  president  of  Concordia  Col- 
lege, Moorhead,  Minn.,  and  a  highly  re- 
spected religious  and  educational  leader, 
provides  some  pertinent  remarks  on  the 
problems  besetting  our  country  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Lutheran  Standard,  and 
reprinted  in  Farm  Tempo,  UJSA. 

Dr.  Knutson  speaks  fervently  about 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer  and 
contrasts  their  positions  with  that  of 
other  special  interest  groups  In  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  article  follows: 
LxT's  Ummokwolatk  fob  the  FAJua 

This  spring  I  attended  three  district  con- 
ventions of  The  American  Lutheran  Church. 
They  ran  pretty  much  true  to  form.  What- 
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ever  men  may  say  about  the  cburch,  no  one 
can  charge  the  church  with  lack  of  social 
concern.  Our  fathers  used  to  gather  In 
church  conventions  and  discuss  the  sover- 
eignty of  God  and  the  responsibility  of  man, 
and  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  them.  To- 
day church  conventions  are  more  sociological 
than  theological.  There  are  discourses  on 
sexuality,  divorce,  planned  parenthood,  civil 
rights,  avajit  garde  religious  Journalism,  In- 
dians, war  and  conscientious  objectors,  the 
urbanization  of  life,  automation  and  the 
laboring  man,  poverty,  education,  and  every- 
thing else  In  a  good  sociology  textbook. 

When  these  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the 
light  of  God's  revelation  In  Christ,  this  is  as 
It  should  be.  Too  often,  though,  there  is  too 
much  sociology  and  not  enough  Gospel. 

In  all  this  sociological  concern  there  is  one 
group  that  has  been  overlooked  of  late.  I 
refer  to  the  farmer.  There  used  to  be  a  Lu- 
theran agency  dealing  specifically  with  the 
problons  of  rural  Ufe,  but  in  the  new  Luther- 
an Council  of  the  United  States  of  America 
K  has  become  "The  Department  of  Church 
and  Community  Planning." 

From  1921  to  1940,  almost  20  years,  rural 
America  suffered  severe  economic  blight.  The 
farmer  knew  depression  long  before  1929. 
Ever  since  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict  the 
economic  position  of  the  fanner  has  de- 
teriorated. Now,  in  1967,  the  fanner  is  worse 
off,  parity-wise,  than  at  any  time  save  in  the 
depth  of  the  depression — way  down  to  74%. 

We  promote  a  fair  deal  for  the  Negro,  a  new 
day  for  the  Indian,  more  security  for  the 
laboring  man,  better  salaries  for  teachers, 
low-cost  housing  for  the  urban  dwellers,  and 
crusades  for  nearly  everybody  but  the  farmer. 

The  economists  always  pointed  to  our  huge 
rurpluses  In  wheat,  feed  grains,  and  dairy 
products  as  a  price  depressant.  When  the 
surpluses  disappeared,  prices  were  expected 
to  rise.  Then,  because  of  the  clamor  of  city 
people  against  high  food  prices,  the  govern- 
ment opened  the  lmf>ort  gates  and  flooded  the 
markets. 

Farm  subsidies  have  been  criticized,  but 
how  many  of  us  when  we  sit  down  to  eat 
realize  that  the  farmer  through  his  sweat  and 
meager  Income  Is  actually  subsidizing  our 
dally  bread?  We  Americans  spend  only  18 
cents  of  our  pay  dollar  for  food,  less  than 
any  place  in  the  world. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  housewives 
picketed  the  food  markets  because  of  rising 
prices,  where  was  the  support  for  the  farmer 
frtnn  church  people,  students,  and  social 
workers?  If  we  are  concerned  about  inequal- 
ity and  some  people  being  second-class  citl- 
sens,  there  should  have  been  demonstrations 
and  marches  for  the  most  underprivileged 
vocational  group  In  America.  If  we  believe, 
as  the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  we  should  "do 
good  to  all  men.  and  especially  to  those  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith."  The  Ameri- 
can Lutheran  Church  should  have  been 
marching  for  the  farmer.  Farmers  are  stUl 
the  biggest  single  vocational  group  In  the 
ALC,  even  though  they  are  now  only  5"^  of 
the  American  population. 

In  an  address  at  Moorbead  shortly  after 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  then  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey  credited  the  fanner  and 
American  agriculture  as  the  one  detenent 
that  kept  Khrushchev  from  pushing  the 
button  that  would  have  sent  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust to  the  cities  of  our  eastern  seaboard. 
He  did  not  dare  to  push  the  button  because 
Russia  did  not  have  the  food  to  fight  a  war. 
It  is  also  true  that  America's  abundance  of 
food  is  our  prime  diplomatic  pacifier  and  tool. 

Inability  to  make  a  decent  living  is  driving 
farmers  off  the  land  by  the  millions.  It  Is 
hastening  the  demise  of  the  family  farm. 
Those  still  on  the  land  put  up  with  living 
condltkou  far  below  that  of  their  city 
counterparts. 

What  can  The  American  Lutheran  Church 
do  to  help  the  farmer?  (1)  We  can  recognise 


hU  plight  and  be  sympathetle.  (2)  We  can 
be  grateful  for  what  the  farmer  has  done  for 

America  and  for  us  personally.  (3)  We  can 
pray  that  God  will  Improve  the  condition  of 
the  farmer.  (4)  At  our  church  conventions 
we  can  talk  about  the  plight  of  the  farmer 
as  we  concern  ourselves  with  sex,  civil  rights, 
and  everything  else  on  the  sociological  scene. 
(5)  We  can  defend  the  farmer  and  plead  for 
a  fair  deal  for  him  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. (6)  We  can  put  presstire  on  our  presi- 
dent and  congressmen  to  protect  the  farm- 
er's market  and  not  to  use  food  as  a  bait 
to  pull  in  the  vote  of  our  heavily  urban  pop- 
ulation. (7)  We  can  help  the  farmer  orga- 
nize to  control  and  protect  his  market  so 
that  he  too  can  live  with  some  degree  of 
security  and  dignity. 

After  aU  there  would  have  been  no  civil 
rights  movement  if  groups  other  than  Ne- 
groes had  not  organized  and  manned  It. 

If  we  are  sincere  as  a  church  in  praying 
for  dally  bread,  I  do  not  know  how  we  dare 
forget  the  farmer  any  longer.  If  you  and  I 
as  church  people  are  concerned  about  In- 
equality and  second-class  citizens,  we  ought 
to  demonstrate  for  the  farmer. 


PROBLEMS  FACED  BY  OUR  DOMES- 
TIC CATTLE  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 
MIDWEST  FEED  GRAIN  PRO- 
DUCER * 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl]  may  extend  his 
remaiits  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Cattle  Producer,  the  National  Beef  News 
magazine,  for  December  1967.  Includes 
at  least  four  items  which  point  up  prob- 
lems faced  by  our  domestic  cattle  indus- 
try and  the  midwest  feed  grain  producer. 
The  articles  concerning  beef  production 
again  demonstrate  two  factors:  Our  do- 
mestic market  prices  on  livestock  are  too 
low  in  comparison  with  production  costs; 
and,  the  effect  of  Imported  meat  cannot 
be  dismissed  with  a  trite  condemnation 
of  "protectionism." 

Fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  meat  im- 
ports were  down  2  percent  In  September, 
for  a  total  of  89.7  million  poimds,  but  the 
January-to-September  total  is  6  percent 
above  the  previous  period  In  1966.  This 
does  not  Include  Imported  canned  beef, 
and  other  prepared  or  preserved  meats 
which  total  has  been  siibstantlally 
higher. 

The  four  items  follow : 

AXTSTBALIA   LOOKS   TO    DOITBUNC    BSXF    SXTPPLT 

AustraUa  is  set  to  stage  its  Fifth  World 
Hereford  Conference  in  a  month-long  ob- 
servance next  April. 

The  Sydney  Royal  Easter  Show  takes  place 
between  April  5  and  16,  which  is  annually 
attended  by  more  than  a  million  people. 
Some  33,00  entries  are  Judged. 

News  releases  from  the  Australian  Tourist 
Commission  point  to  the  influx  of  Americans 
to  the  "land  down  under",  many  to  settle 
and  Invest.  North  Americans  now  contribute 
50  percent  of  Australia's  foreign  investment. 

Many  new  areas  are  opening  up  for  farm 
and  ranch  devtiopment  in  Australia.  One  of 
these  Is  the  "brlgalow  country"  in  Queens- 
land. The  potential  there  Is  said  to  be  so 
great  that  it  may  ultimately  carry  as  many 
cattle  aa  there  are  now  In  ail  <tf  AustraUa — 
a  15,000,000  total. 


With  Americans  moving  Into  the  Australia 
livestock  production  picture  so  heavUy,  the 
question  arises  where  will  they  market  the 
added  millions  of  animals? 

AusTEAUAN  Believes  U.S.  Cattleuan 
"Vanishlnc  Rags" 

Under  the  title  of  "American  Cattleman.  A 
Vanishing  Race,"  the  herd  bull  edition  of 
the  Queensland  Country  Life  In  Australia 
says  "at  the  rate  things  are  going,  beef  will 
be  too  costly  to  produce  (in  America)  and  it 
will  be  much  more  sensible  to  Import  it  from 
countries  like  Australia." 

On  that  premise  the  article,  written  by 
Frank  H.  Johnston,  the  writer  then  blames 
the  chain  stores  and  high  labor  costs  for 
much  of  the  U.S.  beef  producers  problems. 

The  pitch,  of  course,  is  that  Australia  can 
produce  lean  beef  much  more  cheaply  and 
that  logically  the  American  consumer  should 
be  supplied  from  this  source. 

Johnston  points  out  that  "since  1950  the 
American  cattleman's  cost  of  production  has 
Increased  about  75  percent  while  fat  cattle 
prices  are  stLU  pretty  much  as  they  were 
then." 

Then,  he  says,  "so  serious  does  the  c»ttl»- 
man's  pll^t  ap>pear  that  some  authorities 
envisage  beef  being  designated  a  national 
utility  ...  a  disturbing  thought  seeing  that 
the  cattleman  has  long  regarded  himself  as 
the  last  of  America's  free  men." 

Johnston  also  includes  the  farmer  in  the 
category  of  "vanishing  race"  by  stating 
"farming  as  a  way  of  Ufe  Is  no  longer  profit- 
able for  the  family  man." 

U.S.  Produckrs  Fobcsd  To  Compete  WnH 
This 

Live  cattle  prices  in  Argentina  moved  to 
record  highs  in  mid-October,  but  were  ex- 
pected to  lower  In  late  November.  Reason  for 
the  top  prices  was  due  to  transportation 
problems  of  getting  cattle  to  market,  and  be- 
cause of  heavy  rains. 

Purchases  by  export  packinghouses  have 
been  minimal,  necessitating  postponement 
of  many  commitments. 

Producers  are  t,aklng  advantage  of  Im- 
proved forage  conditions  brought  on  by  the 
recent  rains  after  drought  had  prevailed 
since  mid-year. 

Price  for  chUler-type  steers  were  ranging 
between  70  and  80  pesos  per  kUogram  (9  and 
10  cents  per  lb.),  at  one  point  reaching  13 
cents  per  lb.  This  compares  with  an  average 
of  62  pesos  (8  cents)  during  the  first  6 
months  of  the  year. 

Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  cut  back  most  notably,  although  ex- 
porters are  also  having  some  dliBcultles  meet- 
ing their  quota  shipments  to  Spain.  Not  only 
refrigerated  beef,  but  also  processed  Items 
like  corned  beef,  are  affected. 

WOBUt    COKN    SUFPLT    HiCH,    HUSTIN6    UjB, 
SOKPLUS 

Excess  com  production  in  the  United  States 
occurred  on  top  of  higher  world  feed  produc- 
tion, probably  cutting  any  possibility  of  ex- 
ports to  relieve  the  domestic  situation. 

Both  Argentina  and  South  Africa  harvested 
bumper  corn  crops  last  spring,  so  they  have 
corn  to  seU  in  competition  with  U.S.  com. 
As  of  July  1,  stocks  of  com  In  the  Argentine 
were  estimated  at  around  190  million  bush- 
els— slightly  less  than  a  year  before  but  40 
percent  more  than  the  5-year  1961-65  aver- 
age. South  Africa  Is  expected  to  have  more 
than  100  million  bushels  for  export  this  year, 
about  foiu'  times  as  much  as  in  recent  years. 

Europe  has  good  feed  crops  this  year.  The 
total  production  of  barley  in  West  European 
countries  is  estimated  at  1,580  mUllon  bush, 
els — ^up  7  percent  from  1966.  The  rtroductlon 
of  oats  and  corn  also  may  be  larger  than  last 
year:  and  with  the  big  wheat  crops,  more 
wheat  may  be  used  for  Uvestock  feed  this 
year. 
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"GOD  IS  NOT  DEAD"— TRY  NIMH— 
A  CRITIQUE  ON  STATE-FEDERAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hall]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reauest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  herewith  a 
speech  made  by  the  director  of  the  divi- 
sion of  mental  health  in  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  Public  Health,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dr.  Addison  M.  Duval  is  a  well-qualified 
physician  to  whom  I  first  reported  in  my 
rotating  internship  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital In  the  early  1930's.  He  has  always 
been  a  great  preceptor,  instructor,  and 
close  personal  friend.  After  completing 
over  32  years  In  the  Federal  service  and 
retiring  from  the  position  of  assistant 
superintendent  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, he  has  directed  the  mental  health 
program  in  my  home  State  of  Missouri 
and  is  now  doing  some  In  the  "Peach" 
State  of  Georgia.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  American  College  of  Physicians.  He 
has  been  a  great  administrator  as  well  as 
superb  physician  and  psychiatrist. 

For  all  of  these  reasons  It  Is  timely  and 
worth  while  for  all  to  study  at  his  feet, 
from  the  "user's  point  of  view." 

This  p>aper  wsis  delivered  before  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  In  October  of  this 
year,  and  its  constructive  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  applies  professionally,  as  well  as 
we  members  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
proving the  efBciency  and  economy 
thereof.  The  title  Is  staggering,  but  In- 
tention gidning,  and  the  contents  are 
truly  food  for  thought  and  a  must  for 
implementation.  It  Is  stimulating  to 
know  that  from  the  Inner  circles — Dr. 
Duval  has  Just  completed  a  long  term  on 
the  Council  of  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association — he  takes  time  to  be  objec- 
tive and  constructive,  and  actually  sug- 
gests what  many  of  us  have  known  for 
some  time  about  a  "sacred  cow."  The 
essay  follows: 
God  Is  Not  Dead — Try  NIMH — A  Critiqxtx  on 

State-Feoeral  Relations 
(By     Addison     M.     Duval,     MX>.,     F.AJ>.A., 
F.A.CJ'.,     director.     Division     of     Mental 
Health,    Georgia    Department    of    Public 
Health,  Atlanta,  Oa.) 

Last  year,  before  a  Spiecial  Session  of  this 
Association  at  its  94th  Annual  Meeting,  Dr. 
Eugene  Hargrove,  Commissioner  of  Mental 
Health  In  North  Carolina — In  his  quiet  re- 
spectful manner — presented  several  very  Im- 
portant criticisms  of  Federal  regulations 
which  deal  with  developing  community  men- 
tal health  programs.  These  specific  criticisms 
Included  (l)  unimaginative  and  provincial 
thinking,  (2)  services  that  are  Insular  and 
emphasize  a  program  which  can  be  developed 
in  very  few  atypical  American  cities  and  has 
little  relationship  to  programs  in  small  urban 
or  rural  areas,  (3)  the  guide  Unes  make  no 
allowance  for  the  differences  In  individual 
community  mores  or  In  patterns  of  service, 
and  (4)  the  "all  or  none"  policy  which  per- 
mits no  variation  from  the  rig^ld  requirement 
of  five  essential  services  from  the  start  of  the 
program. 


In  Georgia,  we  too  have  complained  about 
the  rigidity  of  the  regulations  as  weU  as  the 
rigidity  of  those  administering  the  regula- 
tions— but  to  no  avaU.  In  my  Judgment,  this 
situation  needs  the  combined  attention  of  aU 
the  affected  states.  By  standing  together,  we 
may  develop  enough  strength  to  force  a 
change  for  the  better.  When  Invited  to 
speak  at  this  meeting  and  discuss  Georgia- 
Federal  relations  in  a  very  direct  and  blunt 
fashion,  I  was  glad  to  accept  in  the  hope  I 
might  assist  in  calling  attention  to  some  of 
the  failures  and  errors  being  made  in  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  these  are  cruclaUy  damaging 
to  our  state  programs  and  In  my  opinion  they 
could  be  readily  corrected  If  Federal  motiva- 
tion was  Just  present. 

On  the  long  chance  of  obtaining  a  bene- 
ficial shock  effect,  I  decided  to  use  a  provoca- 
tive title  for  these  remarks,  "God  Is  Not  Dead. 
Try  N.I.M.H.I"  The  more  I  thought  about  this 
title,  however,  the  more  accurate  and  realis- 
tic It  seemed  to  be  as  an  indicator  of  the 
Messianic  attitude  of  NIMH  toward  the  in- 
dividual state.  Where  this  attitude  originates 
or  why,  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine  ac- 
curately. Other  Federal  departments  are  said 
to  have  similar  attitudes  toward  state  oper- 
ations. Of  this,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
As  a  Federal  employee  in  Washington  for 
thirty  years,  I  accepted  the  Federal  "Une" 
that  the  Federal  mental  health  professionals 
were  more  competent  and  knowledgeable 
than  those  in  State  employment  and  knew 
best  what  was  good  for  the  States.  I,  no 
longer,  beUeve  that!  But  this  attitude  per- 
sists in  Washington  as  I  will  attempt  to  U- 
lustrate  in  the  following  examples  of  what 
has  happened  In  Georgia.  I  have  no  desire  or 
Intention  of  "trying"  the  case  of  Georgia 
versus  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  in  this  presentation,  however,  you  will 
recognize  that  I  must  give  enough  evidence 
to  try  and  convince  you  and  other  Interested 
readers  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  if  any 
help  is  to  come  In  correcting  the  situation. 

In  the  midst  of  our  struggle  to  develop 
comprehensive  community  mental  health 
programs  in  Georgia,  I  wrote  to  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
under  date  of  February  1,  1966,  In  part  as 
follows: 

"During  the  past  seven  or  eight  years, 
Georgia  has  been  slowly  and  graduaUy 
moving  towards  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity mental  health  programs.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  we  have  some  mental  health 
services  provided  in  eighteen  (18)  different 
geographic  locations  in  the  State.  Hlstori- 
caUy,  these  programs  have  been  developed 
on  a  step-by-step  method  as  staff  and  money 
could  be  made  available.  It  is  generally 
agreed  by  mental  health  professionals  in  the 
State  that  the  step-by-step  method  is  the 
only  practical  way  to  proceed  with  future 
programs.  Some  of  our  eighteen  community 
programs  have  only  a  weak  beg^lnning  toward 
providing  an  adequate  amount  of  services 
which  meets  only  a  small  portion  of  the  need, 
while  other  programs  provide  at  least  four 
of  the  five  essential  services  as  described  In 
Federal  legislation.  ...  As  we  carefuUy  study 
Federal  regulations  concerning  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  of  1963,  Title 
2,  Public  Law  88-164,  and  the  proposed  Fed- 
eral Regulations  Sub-Part  D,  Part  64,  Title 
42,  Public  Law  89-105,  we  have  encountered 
three  major  problems  and  we  would  very 
much  appreciate  your  cooperative  assistance 
In  finding  possible  solutions." 

FBOBLEM    ONE 

"While  we  realize  that  Public  Law  89- 
105,  .  .  .  Indicates  that  Federal  funds  may 
be  made  avaUable  'for  the  initial  operation 
of  new  community  mental  health  centers  or 
of  new  services  In  community  mental  health 
centers'.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  Harris 
Committee  did  not  intend  so  limited  and 
restrictive  a  definition  of  'new  centers  or 
new  services  In  centers'  as  the  regulations 
provide. 


"To  support  this  view  I  would  like  to  refer 
you  to  page  7,  paragraph  1  of  Report  248  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Harris 
Committee  relating  to  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act  as  follows: 

"  'In  this  connection,  the  committee  has 
also  been  mindful  of  the  situation  of  those 
few  communities  which  have  been  able  to 
establish  most  or  all  of  the  essential  elements 
of  community  mental  health  services.  Under 
the  present  bill  such  commxinitles  woxild  not 
be  penalized  for  the  leadership  they  have 
shown.  While  they  would  not  be  eligible  for 
assistance  toward  the  cost  of  existing  serv- 
ices, they  would  be  eligible  for  grants  toward 
meeting  the  cost  of  new  and  additional  serv- 
ices necessary  to  achieve  the  goal  of  truly 
comprehensive  mental  health  care.  They 
would  be  eUglble  for  Federal  funds  to  assist 
them  In  maintaining  their  position  of  leader- 
ship.' 

"It  Is  our  hope  that  with  the  above  report 
In  mind,  you  may  feel  Justified  in  considering 
the  'additional  services'  mentioned  above  as 
including  the  expansion  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  weak  and  Inadequate  existing  services. 
Such  a  Uberalization  of  Interpretation  would 
be  enormously  helpful  to  Georgia.  Federal 
funds  so  provided  would  not  reduce  or  re- 
place any  present  state  or  local  fimds  being 
used  for  mental  health  purposes." 

PaOBLEK   TWO 

"The  proposed  regulations  concerning  Sub- 
Chapter  D,  Part  64.  Title  42,  PubUc  Law  89- 
105  seems  to  us  to  clearly  prohibit  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  for  mental  health  programs 
unless  all  five  essential  elements  of  service 
are  provided  from  the  beginning  of  use  of 
such  funds.  Such  arrangement  would  be  very 
detrimental  to  program  development  in 
Georgia  and  we  urge  a  change  to  lees  re- 
strictive language." 

"As  we  have  previously  said,  the  best  meth- 
od for  program  development  in  Georgia  has 
been  the  step-by-step  method  and  we  beUeve 
it  advisable  to  continue  this  method.  It  fits 
the  individual  program  needs  with  regard  to 
both  manpower  and  supporting  funds  and 
also  to  the  communities'  program  develop- 
ment capacity.  We  do  not  object  In  any  way 
to  the  concept  of  comprehensive  community 
mental  health  programs  as  described  in  Fed- 
eral legislation.  In  fact  we  heartUy  support 
the  concept.  We  do  object  to  the  idea  of  an 
'all  or  none'  arrangement  where  no  Federal 
funds  are  provided  unless  all  five  essential 
elements  of  service  are  present." 

"We  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  WeUare  la 
permitted  iinder  Public  Law  89-106  to  exer- 
cise his  personal  Judgment  concerning  the 
number  of  essential  elements  which  he  wlU 
require  in  one  program  for  that  program  to 
be  eligible  for  Federal  f\mds.  This  seems  to 
us  to  be  indicated  in  Section  221.(2)  of 
PubUc  Law  89-105  as  foUows: 

"  'The  services  to  be  provided  by  the  cen- 
ter, alone  or  in  conjunction  with  other  facu- 
lties owned  or  operated  by  the  applicant  or 
affiliated  or  associated  with  the  applicant, 
wiU  be  part  of  a  program  providing,  prin- 
cipally for  persons  residing  in  a  particular 
community  or  communities  in  or  near  which 
such  center  is  situated,  at  least  those  essen- 
tial elements  of  comprehensive  mental 
health  services  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary."  " 

In  his  reply,  dated  February  21,  1966,  the 
Director  mdlcated  his  dissent  to  my  Inter- 
pretation of  the  House  Report  and  ruled 
out  any  Federal  support  foe  ".  .  .  simple 
expansion  In  volume  of  existing  services". 
This  decision  was  a  body  blow  to  our  hopes 
for  program  expansion. 

With  regard  to  the  second  problem,  that  of 
the  "aU  or  none"  concept,  the  Director  indi- 
cated that  to  require  lees  than  the  five 
essential  services  from  the  beginning  of  a 
program  "would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
Intent  of  the  Ooogrees  . . 
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How  can  such  conclusion  be  mad«  when 
the  Secretary  at  H.KW.  Is  given  specific  legal 
authority  to  prescribe  essential  elements? 
The  Director  rurther  wrote  that  ".  .  .  Fed- 
eral funds  under  these  Acts"  (P.L.  88-184 
and  PJi.  8^106)  "are  available  to  bring  Into 
operation  any  or  all  of  these  services  which 
have  not  yet  been  established  In  a  com- 
muzUty." 

This  last  statement  was  to  come  back  and 
bannt  tis  when  we  later  {q>pUed  for  our  first 
Initial  staffing  grant  where  Federal  funds 
were  In  fact  denied  for  this  specific  purpose. 
The  Director  concluded  his  letter  by  saying, 
in  part: 

"To  conclude,  It  seems  clear  to  me  that 
Georgia  should  be  able  to  use  the  Federal 
funds  now  available  for  community  mental 
health  centers  just  as  other  States  In  the 
Nation  will  use  them." 

This  prediction  by  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health  later  proved 
to  be  q\ilte  accurate,  as  Georgia  has.  In  fact, 
used  all  Its  Federal  construction  funds  for 
community  mental  health  centers.  Let  It  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  that  In  order 
to  obtain  Federal  approval  for  our  Grant 
Applications  each  community  was  required 
to  prcxnlae  the  full  Implementation  and  de- 
velopment oi  all  five  essential  services  when 
construction  was  completed  and  the  pro- 
gram started.  Whether,  Ln  fact,  each  com- 
munity can  meet  its  commitment  r«nains  to 
be  seen.  I  am  not  sure  what  would  happen 
In  the  event  that  It  cannot.  I  think  It  would 
have  been  a  much  sounder  plan  to  have 
proposed  to  deliver  these  essential  services 
on  a  step-by-step  method  where  we  could 
be  really  sure  we  could  deliver  our  promises. 
In  my  opinion,  the  regulations — and  If  nec- 
essary the  Law — should  be  changed  to  per- 
mit both  (1)  a  step-by-step  program  devel- 
opment and  (2)  the  participation  of  Federal 
funds  In  the  expansion  of  existing  elonents 
of  service.  In  some  Instances  this  expansion 
may  be  more  Important  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  service. 

My  second  illustration  at  rigidity  of  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  NIMH  staff  deals  with 
the  first  application  for  staffing  grant  funds 
submitted  by  a  rural  Georgia  community 
which  occurred  In  1966.  The  catchment  area 
of  this  commvinlty  Included  approximately 
155.000  persons.  No  community  mental  health 
program  was  in  existence — either  in  whole 
or  in  part— so  this  was  an  entirely  new  pro- 
gram. With  the  "all  or  none"  requirement  in 
mind  for  the  five  essential  services  as  previ- 
ously referred  to  herein,  this  community  de- 
veloped a  plan  wherein  all  five  essential 
services  would  be  provided  but  by  reason  of 
limited  capability  of  recruitment  of  adequate 
staff  for  the  total  catchment  area  poprila- 
tion  and  the  lack  of  capabUity  to  raise  local 
matching  funds  for  an  adequate  program,  the 
application  sent  forward  to  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  really  represented 
a  first  or  beginning  phase  of  program  devel- 
opment within  the  capabUlty  of  the  com- 
munity to  participate,  but  with  the  hope  of 
expansion  of  all  five  s^r^ices  as  time  went 
by.  We  knew  that  the  program  was  inade- 
q\iate  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  155,000 
people  In  the  catchment  area  but  we  wanted 
to  test  the  aUeged  flexibility  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  or.  said  another 
way,  we  were  still  testing  the  rigidity  of  the 
Institute. 

As  you  might  anticipate,  our  grant  appli- 
cation for  financial  support  was  rejected  by 
the  Review  Staff  at  N.I^.H.  with  these  words 
"it  seemed  to  them  that  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  two  full-time  persons  and  ad- 
ditional part-time  staff  to  offer  the  basic 
elements  of  comprehensive  services  or  con- 
tinuity of  care  to  the  approximately  155,000 
persons  In  the  catchment  area."  We  couldn't 
help  but  smile  at  such  a  pontifical  explana- 
tion. Then  followed  the  suggestion  that  "It 
may  be  expeditious  to  start  a  program  on  a 
smaller  scale,  engendering  strong  interest  tn 


the  oommonlty  before  moving  Into  a  more 
oomprebenslve  cent«r.  Therefore,  we  wonder 
If  It  would  be  possible  for  the  resources  of 
your  Department  to  start  the  program  now 
In  the  space  which  Is  now  available,  with  the 
aim  In  mind  to  apply  later  for  construction 
and  staffing  funds  to  provide  all  the  basic 
elements    of   a   comprehensive   service." 

One  can  only  wonder  whether  If  we  had 
developed  a  community  program  for  Troup 
County  with  State  funds  and  later  appUed 
for  construction  and  Initial  staffing  funds 
from  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
we  might  have  then  been  given  the  decision 
that  "such  ftinds  cannot  be  used  for  expan- 
sion of  existing  services",  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred. 

Following  the  disapproval  of  the  Troup 
County  application  for  Initial  staffing  funds, 
I  tried  writing  directly  to  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  who  had  offered  to  us 
his  personal  assistance  in  our  problem.  We 
pcdnted  out  to  him  our  belief  that  the  Troup 
County  application  in  fact  did  provide  for 
all  the  Pederally  required  services  even 
though  on  a  drastically  limited  basis.  We 
Indicated  that  In  our  opinion  this  lack  of 
adequacy  "does  not  have  adequate  basis 
under  law  or  regulations  to  serve  as  a  valid 
reason  for  rejection  of  this  application." 
We  said  further: 

"This  problem  again  demonstrates  the 
position  we  have  held  throughout  our  dis- 
cussion that  In  order  for  communities  to 
take  advantage  of  grant  programs,  they  must 
be  permitted  to  start  with  Initial  small  steps 
in  program  development  provided  these  are 
realistic  and  Intended  to  lead  to  additional 
larger  steps  wlttiln  a  reasonable  time." 

In  a  three  page  letter  rejecting  our  appeal, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  said  In  part,  "While 
we  are  fully  cognizant  that  small  progressive 
stepw  are  a  sound  mode  of  program  develop- 
ment, the  National  Centers  program  Is  de- 
signed to  assist  communities  in  making  sub- 
stantive initial  steps  forward." 

To  me  the  only  Interpretation  possible  Is 
that  any  community  Incapable  of  making 
a  "substantive  Initial  step"  (whatever  that 
Is)    gets  no  help  at  all  from  Washington. 

In  his  letter  the  Secretary  also  stated  that 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  had 
recently  established  a  Section  within  its 
Technical  Programs  Assistance  Branch  which 
is  to  be  a  focus  for  developing  mental  health 
services  In  rural  areas  and  that  efforts  wotUd 
be  made  to  encourage  development  of  in- 
novative approaches  according  to  the  pcu^lc- 
ular  characteristics,  needs  and  resources  of 
the  areas  Involved.  This  proposal  gave  us 
new  hope,  so  I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  the 
Institute  requesting  that  the  Troup  County 
application  be  referred  to  this  new  Section 
for  further  study  and  evaluation,  and  I  again 
expressed  the  hope  that  this  Section  would 
be  able  to  find  some  special  and  more  flexible 
method  of  providing  assistance  to  rural  com- 
munities. The  Institute  Director  replied  that 
this  was  an  excellent  suggestion  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  further  about  the  matter  since 
that  day  in  October,  1966. 

I  could  give  additional  detaUed  Illustra- 
tions of  Federal  power  in  decision  making 
with  regard  to  such  local  questions  as  the 
location  of  drinking  fountains  In  patient 
wards  and  criticism  of  local  modalities  o< 
treatment  not  presently  In  the  good  graces 
of  N.I.M.H..  but  I  wUl  not  burden  you  further. 
You  have  heard  enough  to  see  that  Washing- 
ton plays  the  tune  and  the  State  and  counties 
dance  the  Jig! 

Even  In  the  face  of  our  urgent  requests 
for  flexibility  and  understanding  of  our  prob- 
lems I  can  detect  no  softening  on  the  part 
of  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  or  any  desire  to  give  us  relief 
from  these  rigid  requirements — a  continua- 
tion of  which  will  siirely  be  detrimental  to 
state  E^ental  health  program  development. 


Tou  and  I  know  that  the  centers  y«t  to  b« 
developed  will  be  mudt  more  dllBcuIt  than 

the  first  few  I 

However,  I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  the  In- 
stitute Director  Is  not  the  only  one  respon- 
sible for  the  continuance  of  too  much  cen- 
tralized power  In  the  Federal  Government. 
No  specific  effort  toward  changing  this  sit- 
uation can  be  found  In  the  actions  of  other 
officials  In  the  PubUc  Health  Service  or  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  There  may  be  a  ray  of  hope  In  the 
new  Federal  program  known  as  "Partnership 
In  Health"  the  name  of  the  program  to  de- 
velop Comprehensive  Community  Health 
Services.  Again  we  hear  nmiors  from  Wash- 
ington that  authority  for  decision  making  in 
this  program  will  be  transferred  to  the 
Regional  Offices.  Would  It  be  sol  For  we 
have  had  excellent  understanding,  coop- 
eration and  support  from  the  Regional  Office 
staff.  But  these  Ideas  seem  to  die  sibomlng 
and  never  see  the  light  of  day.  I  suspect  no 
shift  of  power  and  authority  to  the  states 
will  ever  come  until  we  mobilize  the  interest 
and  assistance  of  our  Senators  and  Congress- 
men to  enact  the  necessary  legislation  to  that 
end.  Then  and  then  only  might  we  truly  say 
"The  Power  God  In  Washington  la  dead.  Let's 
get  on  with  the  Job  yet  to  be  done  I"  Until 
that  day  we  In  the  states  appear  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  try  and  keep  up  our  courage 
and  make  the  beet  at  a  bad  situation. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  Dr.  Hargrove  and 
others  in  objecting  to  the  centralization  of 
authority  for  decision  making  in  Washington 
rather  than  in  the  states  where  the  people 
live  who  are  to  serve  and  to  be  served. 


STOKELY    CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleinan 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schadkbesc]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appalled  at  the  news  that  this  Govern- 
ment refuses  to  take  legal  action  against 
Stokely  Carmlchael.  I  am  convinced  the 
decision  not  to  do  so  Is  political. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  It  Is.  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  and  officials  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  who  participated  in  the 
decision  are  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  of- 
fice. 

Anxiety  over  the  Negro  vote  should 
in  no  way  imperil  the  proper  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And 
any  decision  not  to  prosecute  Carmlchael 
because  of  this  anxiety  is  a  backhanded 
slap  at  the  decent  Negroes  in  the  Nation 
who  have  no  use  for  the  likes  of  Car- 
mlchael. The  public  excuse  given  by  these 
top  administration  officials  in  refusing  to 
bring  Carmlchael  to  heel  la  that  another 
law  is  needed.  This  is  political  baloney. 

ntle  18,  section  2388 'a)  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  states: 

Whoever,  when  the  United  States  Is  at  war. 
wUlfuUy  causes  or  attempts  to  cause  In- 
subordination, disloyalty,  mutiny,  or  refusal 
of  duty  In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
th«  United  SUtes.  or  willfully  obstructa  the 
recruiting  or  enlistment  service  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Injury  of  the  service  or  the 
United  States,  or  attempts  to  do  so  shall  b« 
fined  no  more  than  $10,000  or  Imprtsoned  not 
more  than  twenty  years  or  both. 
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In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  title  50,  sec- 
tion 462(a)  of  the  Criminal  Code,  pro- 
vides that: 

Any  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem or  any  other  person — who  knowingly 
counsels,  aids,  or  abets  another  to  refuse  or 
evade  registration  or  service  In  the  armed 
forces  or  any  of  the  requirements  of  this 
title — shall,  upon  conviction  In  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  Imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  6  years  or  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  both. 

I  might  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  provisions  of  section  2388(a)  relat- 
ing to  the  emergency  status  of  the  U.S. 
Government  have  not  been  repealed  or 
terminated;  so  in  effect,  these  wartime 
emergency  provisions  would  be  appli- 
cable in  the  Carmlchael  case.  There  Is 
ample  precedent  for  taking  Carmlchael 
to  court.  The  Criminal  Code  is  replete 
with  provisions  against  those  who  Incite, 
assist  or  engage  In  rebellion  against  the 
authorty  of  the  United  States  or  the  laws 
thereof,  or  gives  aid  and  comfort  there- 
to. 

Carmlchael  Is  guilty  of  the  most  sor- 
did kind  of  Inflammatory  statements.  He 
has  a  warped  idea  of  patriotism,  laced 
with  racial  and  political  bias  and  en- 
gages in  the  crudest  kinds  of  impatrlotic 
and  illegal  statements. 

His  return  to  the  United  States  Is  not 
a  signal  for  our  legal  authorities  to 
weasel  out  of  their  duty.  It  is  a  time  for 
them  to  stand  up  and  protect  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  Taking  Car- 
mlchael before  the  bar  of  Justice,  where 
he  belongs,  is  their  duty.  Let  them  per- 
form it. 

DE  GAULLE  AND  THE  DOLLAR 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Bush]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  1945  to 
1966  the  United  States  has  supplied 
France  with  foreign  assistance  totaling 
$4,142,000,000.  Today  France  has  a  re- 
serve of  $5,744,000,000  and  an  excellent 
position  in  regard  to  the  balance  of  pscr- 
ments.  All  this  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  U.S.  help. 

Now,  she  Is  attacking  our  dollar  with 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  financial 
position  of  the  dollar  in  the  world  com- 
munity. It  is  done  only  to  satisfy  the  ego 
of  Mr.  de  Gaulle  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  Is  the  feeling  of  the  French  people. 

Many  have  said  that  we  should  force 
Prance  to  pay  her  World  War  I  and  II 
debts — let  us  be  realistic,  there  Is  no  way 
we  can  force  her  to  do  so. 

But,  I  do  think  that  this  country 
should  review  Its  future  commitments  to 
France  very  carefully. 

I  also  think  that  every  American  should 
resent  Mr.  de  Gaulle's  behavior  and 
should  give  our  Government  every  co- 
operation to  nullify  the  effects  of  this 
attack. 

We  must  face  the  facts — ^the  skepticism 
about  the  strength  of  the  dollar  would 


not  be  present  If  it  were  not  for  the 
tremendous  size  of  the  deficit.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  a  call  on  our  gold  are 
asking,  "Will  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica continue  the  high  deficits  or  will  they 
make  an  effort  to  reduce  them?" 

The  only  way  the  dollar  can  be  harmed 
is  by  Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  this 
country.  The  Government  has  been  going 
its  merry  spending  way  far  too  long.  It 
must  be  stopped.  If  the  American  people 
will  face  the  fact  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  live  In  a  guns  and  butter  econ- 
omy— that  cuts  must  be  made — that  sac- 
rifices will  probably  have  to  be  asked — 
then,  Mr,  de  Gaulle's  attack  will  ironi- 
cally have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
United  States. 


GOING  INTO  BUSINESS  THE  RIGHT 
WAY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Steiger]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  weeks  I  have 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
struggle  In  our  country  aimed  at  en- 
couraging and  helping  the  Negro  to  be- 
come an  entrepreneur  and  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself. 

An  organization  that  has  devoted  ef- 
fort and  brought  leadership  in  this  area 
is  the  Interracial  Council  for  Business 
Opportunity.  For  the  Information  of  my 
colleagues,  I  Include  as  pa:t  of  my  re- 
marks a  recent  article  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  describing  the  operation  of 
the  ICBO: 

Going  Into  Business  the  Right  Wat 

(By  Tom  Brooks) 
Peter  and  Mildred  LeMonler,  a  young  Long 
Island  couple,  dreamed  for  years  of  ovmlng 
their  own  business.  Working  first  for  an 
airline  catering  service  and  then  as  an  in- 
surance salesman,  Peter  and  his  wife,  who 
worked  before  and  after  their  two  children 
were  bom,  scrimped  and  saved. 

"We  finally  had  enough  to  begin  looking 
around,"  LeMonler  recentiy  recalled.  "We 
thought  about  buying  a  delicatessen  in  our 
area  but  the  owner  didn't  want  to  seU  to 
Negroes." 

"But  we  didn't  let  that  stop  us."  his  wife 
quickly   added. 

The  LeMoniers,  however,  also  found  It  dlf- 
'  ficult  to  arrange  for  a  loan  to  supply  the  ad- 
ditional capital  they  would  need  to  get  a 
a  solid  start  in  business.  And,  too,  they  began 
to  feel  their  lack  of  prior  business  experience 
or  business  education. 

"We'd  never  been  in  business  before,"  Le- 
Monler explained.  "We  didn't  even  know 
how  to  talk  to  other  business  people." 

Moreover,  the  white  business  community 
did  not  know  how  to  talk  to  the  LeMoniers. 
It  could  not  offer  any  practical  advice  that 
would  help  them  overcome  the  obstacles  they 
confronted  as  Negroes.  As  for  the  Negro  busi- 
ness conununity.  It  is  too  small  and  scat- 
tered to  be  of  assUtance  to  struggling,  would- 
be  entrepreneurs. 

"We  were  pretty  desperate,"  LeMonler  said, 
"when  a  friend  suggested  we  get  in  touch 
with   ICBO." 

What  the  LeMoniers  got  when  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  Interracial  CouncU  for  Busi- 


ness Opportunity  for  help  was  the  kind  of 
consvUtation  and  advice  that  giant  corpora- 
tions pay  very  good  money  Indeed  to  get.  The 
ICBO  was  formed  in  1963  by  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  and  the  Urban  League,  with 
an  initial  grant  of  $25,000  from  the  Rockefel- 
ler Brothers  Fund,  to  help  minority  group 
members  strengthen  an  existing  business  or 
organize  a  new  one.  In  1965,  a  $300,000  Ford 
Foundation  grant  enabled  ICBO  to  go  na- 
tional. Today,  with  offices  In  New  York  City, 
Newark,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Los  Angeles 
{ind  with  prospects  In  New  Orleans,  Cleve- 
land, Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  ICBO  con- 
sultants offer  free  the  practical  assistance 
that  can  often  help  turn  the  thought  of  go- 
ing into  business  from  an  Idea  Into  an  ac- 
complished fact,  or  change  a  struggling  busi- 
ness into  a  thriving  one. 

To  help  the  LeMoniers  translate  their 
dream  Into  reality,  ICBO  assigned  Samuel 
Sadin,  a  certified  public  accountant  and 
president  of  Seaway  Lumber  Sales  Corpora- 
tion, as  a  consiiltant  to  the  LeMoniers. 

"They  wanted  to  go  Into  the  food  business," 
says  Sadin,  "but  they  were  not  sure  exactly 
what  they  wanted — a  Chicken  Delight  fran- 
chise, a  sandwich  shop  or  a  supermarket." 
As  a  resvilt  of  several  Intensive  discussions 
with  Sadin,  the  LeMoniers  decided  on  a  gro- 
cery business.  While  they  scouted  for  a  good 
location,  Peter  and  his  wife  attended  a  16 
week  coiirse  In  supermarket  management  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College  In  Farming- 
dale,  Long  Island. 

"We  helped  with  general  business  advice," 
Sadin  says,  "and  the  Progressive  Grocers'  Al- 
liance came  In  with  additional  technical  as- 
sistance." 

The  LeMoniers  finally  decided  to  rent  space 
In  a  small  suburban  shopping  center  In  Lake- 
view,  Long  Island,  just  outside  of  Rockvllle 
Center.  Sadin  and  the  LeMoniers  developed 
figures  and  the  prospectus  for  a  successful 
$12,000  loan  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. The  LeMoniers'  PGA  Sui>er- 
market  opened  on  September  30,  1965.  In 
short  order,  they  had  three  employees  and 
plans  for  future  expansion. 

"The  Negro  small  businessman,"  says  Har- 
vey C.  Russell,  ICBO  co-chairman  and  a 
vice-president  of  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  "has 
aU  the  problems  of  small  business  In  gen- 
eral and  many  more.  He  rarely  has  any  train- 
ing In  business  management  or  any  business 
background  from  which  to  draw.  Those  who 
do  go  Into  business  for  themselves  often  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  meet  financial 
crisis  and,  more  Important,  do  not  have  as 
ready  access  to  sources  of  credit  guidance 
and  financial  management  counseling  as  do 
their  white  counterparts." 

Blvmt-speaking  William  R.  Hudglns,  iwesl- 
dent  of  Harlem's  Freedom  National  Bank, 
puts  the  problems  of  the  Negro  in  business 
this  way :  "The  Negro  businessman  has  found 
It  difficult  to  compete  equally  because  of  his 
color,  and  he  struggles  lor  survival.  He  finds 
it  hard  to  get  loans.  He  finds  it  hard  to  get 
supplier  credit.  As  a  Negro  businessman  my- 
self, I  can  tell  you  that  Negro  businessmen 
generally  have  not  been  able  to  draw  on  the 
services  of  United  States  business  on  the 
same  terms  as  everybody  else." 

Frequent  bankruptcies  and  business  faU- 
ures,  as  a  result,  have  marred  the  Negro  b\isl- 
ness  record.  Capital  fiows  out  of  the  Negro 
community  rather  than  into  It,  despite  the 
tremendous  growth  In  Negro  purchasing 
power  from  $3.6  billion  a  year  In  1940  to  $33 
billion  today.  Only  3.2  per  cent  of  all  Negro 
workers  are  self-employed  or  managers  as 
compared  to  11.5  per  cent  for  white  workers. 
Negro  parents  tend  to  discourage  their  chil- 
dren from  pursuing  business  careers,  prefer- 
ring the  security  of  the  professions  and  civil 
service.  Only  18  per  cent  of  the  retail  busi- 
nesses In  Harlem  are  Negro-owned.  In  the 
entire  city  of  New  York,  with  a  Negro  popu- 
lation of  1.3  miUlon,  only  about  a  doeen 
Megro-ovned  businesses  employ  ten  or  more 
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people.  Nationally,  the  business  picture  isn't 
much  blighter  with  only  100.000  businessmen 
within  a  total  Negro  community  of  more 
than  24  million. 

The  ICBO,  says  co-chairman  Russell,  "Is 
an  effort  by  private  industry  to  cope  with 
this  critical  problem  and  to  encourage 
change  of  the  unnatural  pattern  of  white 
economic  dominance  In  the  Negro  commu- 
nity." 

Co-chairman  Rodman  C.  Rockefeller,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Basic  Economy 
Corporation,  points  out  that  ICBO  also  "en- 
ables white  businessmen  to  do  something  in 
addition  to  Just  contributing  financially  to 
the  civil  rights  movement."  IBM,  for  example, 
loaned  one  of  its  executives.  Carter  F.  Hen- 
derson, to  ICBO  for  seven  months,  paying  his 
salary  all  the  while  he  worked  to  set  up  ICBO 
as  a  going  operation.  Pepsi-Cola  loaned,  on 
similar  terms,  its  manager  of  special  markets, 
Charles  Dryden,  for  two  months  when  ICBO 
suddenly  became  short-staffed.  "Many  busi- 
nessmen," Rockefeller  added,  "have  been  sit- 
ting on  their  hands,  wondering  how  to  par- 
ticipate. Now  they  are  pitching  In  by  doing 
what  comes  naturally — promoting  good  busi- 
ness." 

But  promoting  good  business  Is  not  always 
easy,  especially  when  racial  distrust  blocks 
the  development  of  the  confidence  necessary 
to  a  consulting  relationship.  At  an  ICBO  con- 
ference called  to  discuss  what  businessmen 
could  do  to  help  Negro  small  businessmen, 
a  very  important  corporate  person  humphed, 
then  said,  "What's  the  big  problem?  So,  a 
fellow  needs  a  little  help,  he  gives  me  a  call 
and  I  tell  him,  "come  down  and  see  me.  .  .'  " 
A  Negro  businessman  broke  in,  saying,  "This 
Negro  Is  not  coming  downtown  for  another 
white  man's  handout." 

ICBO's  consultants,  as'  a  restUt,  go  to  the 
client  wherever  he  may  be.  Even  then,  sus- 
picion often  lingers.  Benjamin  Goldstein, 
former  president  of  Franklin  Simon,  a  smart 
specialty  chain,  recalls  his  first  visit  as  an 
ICBO  consultant  to  a  sportswear  shop  in 
Brooklyn  owned  by  Floyd  Ramsey  and  Jaime 
McDowell,  two  porters  at  New  York's  East 
Side  Airlines  Terminal.  "They  were  saying  to 
me,  'cure  me,'  and  I  was  saying  to  them, 
'show  me  your  wounds.'  It  took  an  hour  be- 
fore we  were  really  able  to  talk  to  each 
other." 

The  two  proprietors  obviously  had  good 
style  sense,  a  very  smart  looking  store,  and 
ran  an  attractive  operation.  But  there  it  was, 
right  after  Christmas,  and  they  were  about 
to  lose  the  savings  they  had  invested  only 
a  few  short  months  ago.  Though  the  shop 
had  enjoyed  a  good  holiday  season,  nothing 
much  had  moved  since.  And.  the  two  owners 
needed  cash  for  a  spring  line.  They  were  run- 
ning a  sale,  marking  down  their  prices  by 
five  and  10  per  cent.  Goldstein  told  them 
they  would  never  move  their  goods  unless 
they  slashed  prices  by  50  per  cent.  It  was  the 
kind  of  advice  that  makes  green  business- 
men nervous. 

"Frankly,"  Floyd  Ramsey  said  later,  "we 
wondered  whether  the  man  came  to  put  us  in 
business  or  out  of  business." 

Today,  the  two  men  no  longer  wonder. 
Goldstein's  advice  started  merchandise  mov- 
ing. Working  together,  the  three  men  set  up 
inventory  controls  and  a  sales  reporting  sys- 
tem to  enable  them  to  tell  what  sold  well  and 
what  did  not.  Jay  Schwamm.  a  financier  and 
former  chairman  of  American  Trust  Com- 
pany, was  brought  in  as  a  financial  consult- 
ant and  he  guided  the  two  embryo  business- 
men through  the  intricacies  involved  in  se- 
curing a  business  loan.  The  store  has  flour- 
ished. 

"We  are  a  no-fee  management  consultant 
firm  for  small  Negro  businesses."  John  T. 
Patterson.  ICBO's  38-year-old  national  direc- 
tor, explained  over  an  early  breakfast.  "That's 
the  idea  we'd  like  to  get  across  to  our  prospec- 
tive clients.  If  a  successful  business  can  use 
outside  consultants,  there  is  no  reason  why 


they  shouldn't.  Whatever  their  problem  may 
be,  we  try  to  find  someone  with  the  expertise 
In  that  area  to  assist  them  In  solving  that 
problem." 

He  quickly  added  that  all  ICBO  consult- 
ants are  volunteers,  Negro  and  white  busi- 
nessmen. Including  bank  presidents,  middle 
management  and  Junior  executives,  account- 
ants and  lawyers,  merchandising  and  other 
business  experts.  Often,  more  than  one  con- 
sultant Is  called  upon  to  help  an  ailing  busi- 
ness or  to  start  a  new  one. 

ICBO  consultants,  Patterson  notes,  "get  In- 
volved." One  conservative  banker-type  once 
found  himself  painting  a  small  store  along- 
side his  client  and  friends.  Another  ICBO  con- 
sultant found  that  in  order  to  save  a  hus- 
band-wife business,  he  had  to  patch  up  a 
marriage.  "So  we  do  a  little  marriage  counsel- 
ing on  the  side,"  Patterson  said,  adding  with 
a  warm  smile,  "actually,  we  don't  encourage 
this  activity." 

In  its  own  quiet  way,  however,  ICBO  is  as 
adventurous  as  openly  militant  civil  rights 
organizations  North  and  South.  In  June, 
1966,  the  ICBO  opened  Its  Los  Angeles  office 
imder  co-chairman  Victor  M.  Carter,  presi- 
dent of  Republic  Corporation,  a  film  proces- 
sor and  appliance  manufactiu-er,  and  Norman 
O.  Houston.  Negro  chairman  of  Golden  State 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  The  Los  Angeles 
ICBO  used  the  "buddy  system" — pairing  In 
established  businessman  consultant  with  a 
neophyte  or  businessman  in  trouble — to  good 
effect.  A  Negro  In  his  mid-twenties,  for  ex- 
ample, wanted  to  go  into  the  franchise  rug- 
cleaning  business.  He  was  working  in  a  liquor 
store  and  had  three  years  of  college  but  he 
couldn't  secure  a  loan  to  get  started  in  busi- 
ness. He  turned  to  ICBO  and  a  volunteer  con- 
svUtant  was  Impressed  with  his  ambition  and 
capability.  The  ICBO  helped  arrange  a  $2,300 
bank  loan  that  skirted  some  normal  collateral 
requirements.  The  ex-liquor  store  employee 
has  now  set  up  his  own  business.  The  Los 
Angeles  ICBO  had  all  the  cases  it  could  han- 
dle. Then  came  Watts — a  terrifying  four  days 
that  saw  35  persons  killed,  947  injured  and 
3,873  arrested;  more  than  900  buildings  de- 
stroyed or  damaged,  an  estimated  $45  million 
lost  in  real  estate  and  personal  property  and 
more  than  $1  million  in  emergency  fire  and 
police  expenditures. 

Within  a  week  after  the  riots,  the  ICBO 
opened  a  "business  assistance  center"  in  riot- 
torn  Watts.  Haskell  L.  Lazere,  western 
regional  director  of  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  became  the  center's  acting  co- 
ordinator. "Our  primary  interest  Is  helping 
Negro  small  businessmen  get  back  into  busi- 
ness or  to  get  started  in  business,"  Lazere 
explained  at  the  time.  "These  businesses 
must  be  rebuilt  or  started  to  prevent  the 
economy  of  the  area  from  deteriorating  fur- 
ther." Norman  Houston  said  that  he  hoped 
that  the  Council  eventually  could  find  time 
to  work  toward  eliminating  overcharging,  ex- 
tremely high  credit  terms  and  other  business 
malpractices  that  have  Infuriated  the  citi- 
zens of  Watts.  "I  have  talked  to  residents," 
Houston  said,  "and  there  are  some  businesses 
that  would  not  be  welcomed  back  into  the 
conununlty." 

Within  two  weeks,  200  small  businessmen 
came  to  the  center  seeking  aid.  And,  they 
weren't  easy  cases.  "Most  riot-affected  cases 
weren't  insured,"  says  Lazere,  "and  many  of 
those  wanting  to  start  businesses,  which 
make  up  half  our  cases,  aren't  bankable,  that 
Is,  they  can't  qualify  for  loans."  Nonetheless, 
In  short  order,  the  Center  found  financing 
for  six  businesses.  It  also  lined  up  financing 
for  a  Negro  couple  whose  flve-month-old, 
modest  but  promising  restaurant  enterprise 
had  turned  into  ashes  In  riot  flames.  An  ap- 
parel company  employee,  out  of  work  be- 
cause his  place  of  employment  burned  out, 
was  launched  in  the  haberdashery  business 
through  the  center. 

The  ICBO  also  made  a  small  start  toward 
the  goal  of  setting  up  bl-raclal  partnerships. 


A  Negro  graduate  engineer,  who  makes  taxi 
meter  devices  that  double-check  drivers,  was 
put  into  touch  with  a  white  investor  through 
ICBO. 

"The  difficulties  Negroes  have  starting 
small  businesses,"  Patterson  explained, 
"fundamentally  are  not  financial  but  stem 
from  a  lack  of  know-how."  Or,  as  an  ICBO 
consultant  put  It,  "in  75  percent  of  our  cases 
people  feel  that  all  their  problems  are  solved 
if  only  they  had  money.  But  It  Isn't  neces- 
sarily so." 

A  Negro  pharmacist,  for  example,  recently 
came  to  ICBO  for  help  in  seeking  a  loan. 
Two  ICBO  consultants,  an  accountant  and 
a  pharmacist,  went  to  take  a  look.  The  In- 
ventory was  right;  the  mark-up  was  right. 
But  the  profits  Just  weren't  there.  They  esti- 
mated that  $5,000  a  year  was  "leaking"  out 
of  the  business.  But  where?  ICBO's  Holmes 
and  Watson  team  found  that  the  cleaning 
people  came  in  after  the  business  shut  for 
the  day;  that  once  an  order  came  in  from  the 
suppliers,  it  was  shelved  without  a  check  of 
the  Invoices;  and  that  the  register  went  un- 
checked until  the  close  of  the  day,  some- 
times. It  appeared  that  somebody  was  steal- 
ing. However,  without  fingering  anybody,  the 
opportunity  for  theft  was  reduced  by  Insti- 
tuting sound  business  practices:  two  cash 
register  checks  a  day,  supervision  of  the 
cleaning  staff,  and  the  checking  of  deliveries 
from  the  wholesalers.  The  pharmacist,  who 
came  to  ICBO  in  need  of  $12,000  found  his 
need  for  money  cut  in  half.  He  improved  his 
profit  and  shaved  his  loan  costs — the  kind 
of  all-around  gain  that  a  businessman  loves. 

"We  don't  loan  money;  we  give  advice," 
Patterson  said,  stressing  the  point.  And,  ad- 
vice can  mean  money  in  the  bank.  One  day. 
recently,  a  young  man  called,  saying  that 
he  and  his  sister  had  saved  $2,500  and  had  an 
opportunity  to  buy  a  candy  store.  But  they 
had  to  act  fast,  the  offer  was  only  good  for 
a  few  days.  "We  need  to  know  if  It's  a  good 
deal,"  said  the  breathless  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  phone.  ICBO,  as  It  happened,  did 
not  have  a  consultant  familiar  with  the 
candy  business.  But,  wanting  to  do  some- 
thing, it  asked  Nelson  Bengston,  president  of 
Bengston  &  Co.,  an  investment  consulting 
firm,  to  call  the  young  man  back.  He  did,  ask- 
ing a  few  questions.  "What  are  gross  sales  by 
the  week  or  month?  Does  the  business  show 
a  profit?  Is  there  a  lease?  How  much  inven- 
tory and  what's  it  worth?"  The  answer  to 
each  question  was  the  same.  "I  don't  know 
but  I'll  find  out."  The  young  man  did,  and 
the  answers  were  all  bad.  "Thanks,"  he  said, 
when  he  called  ICBO  back,  "at  least  we  still 
have  our  money." 

ICBO  is  fully  aware  that  at  some  point  a 
good  many  of  Its  clients  require  money  to 
put  their  businesses  on  a  firmer  footing.  All 
too  often,  however,  banks  are  reluctant  to 
make  loans  to  businessmen  with  a  shaky 
record,  and  other  sources,  including  the  fed- 
eral Small  Business  Administration,  have 
proven  to  be  of  limited  help. 

So.  the  ICBO  is  experimenting  through  a 
pilot  project  in  New  York  City  designed  to 
open  a  new  source  of  "soft"  loans  or,  as  an 
ICBO  consultant  explained,  "loans  normally 
not  bankable,"  for  Its  clients.  With  typical 
ingenuity,  the  ICBO  plan  will  develop  the 
very  banks  that  normally  would  turn  down 
such  loans  as  the  new  source.  To  do  this,  the 
ICBO  Is  organizing  a  separate  corporation, 
which  has  funds  already  granted  to  It  by  a 
private  foundation,  to  partially  guarantee 
loans  to  ICBO  clients.  This  guarantee,  to- 
gether with  the  knowledge  that  an  ICBO  con- 
sultant Is  working  closely  with  the  borrower, 
tuts  the  balance  in  his  favor.  Bankers  are  en- 
thusiastic about  the  plan.  Hopefully,  It  will 
surmount  a  prime  obstacle  to  the  success  of 
Negro  entrepreneurs. 

ICBO,  incidentally.  Is  accumulating  an  In- 
valuable fund  of  knowledge  about  small  busi- 
ness that  no  one  else  has.  As  a  resiilt,  it  has 
discovered  that  some  of  its  objectives  may 
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be  met  through  business  seminars  as  well  as 
through  Individual  consulting.  "Exp^ertence 
has  shown  us,"  says  ICBO  director  Patterson, 
"that  no  matter  what  the  business,  there 
are  basic  problems  every  small  businessman 
faces."  To  help  solve  those,  ICBO  offers  busi- 
ness workshops — small  group  discussions  of 
12  or  so  businessmen  covering  such  subjects 
as  accounting,  bookkeeping,  shopping  for 
credit  and  similar  small  business  problems. 

ICBO  also  Is  reaching  a  new  generation 
through  Its  "Business  In  Action  Clubs"  In 
high  schools.  In  1963,  Patterson  points  out, 
"Three  out  of  every  five  white  college  gradu- 
ates went  into  business  while  86  per  cent  of 
Negro  college  graduates  went  into  teaching, 
civU  service  and  other  professions."  The 
Business  in  Action  clubs,  made  up  mostly  of 
youngsters  who  will  go  on  to  college,  meet 
with  businessmen,  study  and  discuss  business 
problems,  ICBO  has  set  up  a  speakers'  bureau 
of  successful  Negro  businessmen,  who  are 
available  for  speaking  before  the  clubs  and 
before  high  school  assembly  programs.  "We 
want  to  expose  these  youngsters  to  bxislness," 
says  Patterson,  "for  they  do  not  as  yet  get 
much  chance  for  this,  luillke  the  white 
youngster,  who  may  absorb  business  acumen 
or  Inherit  a  business  from  his  father  or  rela- 
tives." 

This  missionary  role,  however,  was  not 
entirely  a  satisfactory  one  for  ICBO.  "We 
want  to  give  Negro  youngsters  some  real 
experience  In  business  as  well  aa  exposure 
to  business,"  says  Patterson.  For  a  while, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  practical  way  to 
achieve  this  goal.  Then,  someone  mentioned 
JiuUor  Achievement,  Inc.,  an  organization 
that  co-ordinates  a  national  program  which 
Introduces  young  people  to  biislness  through 
the  actual  operation  of  a  bxisiness  ventvire. 
Although  over  130,000  "achievers"  were  pMir- 
tlclpatlng  in  some  6300  companies  at  506 
centers  throughout  the  United  States,  there 
was  not  a  J  A  Chapter  In  any  predominantly 
Negro  area. 

In  late  1966,  ICBO  set  up  the  first  such  JA 
center  in  Harlem.  High  school  yovingsters 
were  recruited  and  two  companies  were  es- 
tablished. Both  companies — Soulcrafts  and 
JA-Tex — manufacture  and  sell  Jewelry  at  a 
profit. 

"It  gives  you  a  small  background  about 
what  the  big  stuff  Is  really  like,"  says  George 
Richardson,  a  14-year-old  freshman  at  the 
High  School  of  Commerce  and  one  of  Soul- 
craft's  18  stockholder-workers. 

What  ICBO  is  doing  looks  to  the  future 
growth  of  the  Negro  community.  "Many  of 
our  consultants,"  says  Patterson,  "are  suc- 
cessful Negro  businessmen,  who,  by  example 
and  through  their  advice,  are  contributing 
for  the  first  time  to  the  advancement  of 
their  community.  If  there  wasn't  much  of  a 
Negro  business  community  before,"  he  con- 
cluded, "we  are  creating  one  now." 


TEETERING  BOOSTS  USO  OVER 
$1,200 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remEirks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  $1,200  which  will 
benefit  our  men  in  Vietnam  through  dis- 
tribution of  services  of  the  USO. 

This  particular  sum  was  raised  during 
the  past  week — exactly  1  week — by  mem- 
bers of  the  Sigma  Nu  Fraternity  at  Ash- 
land CoU^e,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


AU  71  members  of  the  fraternity  par- 
ticipated in  an  idea  credited  to  Michael 
Clinaco,  one  of  six  members  directing  the 
project.  The  idea:  all  71  brothers  took 
turns  manning  the  ends  of  a  teeter-totter 
for  168  nonstop  hours.  The  ultimate  goal 
was  to  generate  enough  publicity  to  get 
across  the  message  that  Sigma  Nu  was 
accepting  donations  which  would  be 
turned  over  In  full  to  USO. 

As  the  Ashland  Times-Gazette  stated 
last  Saturday,  near  the  end  of  the 
marathon : 

The  71  members  of  the  fraternity  said  they 
have  been  hearing  and  seeing  different  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  Nation  demon- 
strating against  the  men  In  the  service  and 
they  wanted  to  do  their  part  to  show  their 
support  for  the  servicemen  overseas. 

The  six-man  committee  in  charge  of 
the  marathon  consisted  of  Cochairmen 
Mike  Miller  and  Dave  Bednek;  Brooks 
Hull,  taking  care  of  physical  problems; 
Mike  Clinaco,  public  relations;  and  Tom 
Kramer  and  Stan  Zurowskl,  time 
schedule. 

Mr.  Zurowskl  stated  last  week  that 
response  was  "great,"  and  the  total  of 
more  than  $1,200  in  checks  made  out  to 
USO  back  up  his  words.  In  addition  he 
said  that  members  of  the  community 
stopped  by  and  added  their  vocal  support. 
Some  oif  these  persons  were  relatives  of 
GI's  and  helped  fortify  the  fraternity 
men  with  hot  coffee  and  snacks. 

The  success  of  this  marathon  is  not 
only  a  tribute  to  the  concern  of  the  men 
at  Sigma  Nu  at  Ashland  College,  but  it 
is  another  indication  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Americans — while  not  as  vocal 
as  the  peaceniks  and  protesters— do  sup- 
port our  men  in  the  services  and  our 
stand  in  Vietnam. 

I  add,  at  this  point,  the  article  from 
the  Ashland  Times-Gazette  which  con- 
tains additional  details  on  the  marathon: 
Tketerinc  Boosts  USO  Oveb  $1,200 

Sigma  Nu  fraternity  of  Ashland  College 
was  to  end  their  teeter-tottering  marathon  of 
168  hours  or  seven  days  at  Main  and  Center 
streets  today  at  noon. 

The  fraternity's  Junior  class  member  Mi- 
chael Clinaco  was  credited  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  teeter-tottering  demonstration  to 
raise  funds  for  the  United  Service  Organiza- 
tions (USO)  programs. 

The  71  members  of  the  fraternity  said  they 
have  been  hearing  and  seeing  different  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  nation  demonstrat- 
ing against  the  men  In  the  service  and  they 
wanted  to  do  their  part  to  show  their  support 
for  the  servicemen  overseas. 

Members  of  the  fraternity  were  divided  into 
groups  of  three  with  each  group  scheduled 
to  put  one  hour  at  a  time  on  the  board. 

Up  untU  Friday  afternoon  the  fraternity 
members  had  received  more  than  $1,200  In 
contributions.  Shoppers  would  stop  by  and 
drop  donations  into  a  plastic  receptacle  used 
by  the  organization.  Motorists  pulled  up  to 
the  ciurb  and  gave  their  support. 

The  fraternity  said  that  the  people  encour- 
aged them,  one  salesman  driving  by  Ashland 
from  Columbus  had  heard  about  the  demon- 
stration and  stopped  to  give  his  support. 

Each  member  was  asked  to  send  three  let- 
ters to  businessmen  in  their  home  town,  with 
hopes  of  receiving  more  donations.  Response 
by  mail  has  been  good,  according  to  Paul 
Beskld. 

They  have  received  letters  from  members 
of  City  Council,  the  Ashland  Board  of  Real- 
tors, National  Headquarters  of  Sigma  Nu, 
Lexington,  Va.,  Berea's  Baldwin- Wallace  Col- 


lege and  Radio  Station  WEWS  in  Cleveland, 
to  mention  a  few. 

Since  the  marathon  started  one-week  ago, 
some  of  the  boys  have  come  down  with  colds 
and  some  with  sore  buttocks.  Precautions 
were  taken  by  the  boys  against  sore  bottoms 
by  the  use  of  thick  foam  rubber  pads,  "^ut 
after  sitting  there  awhile,"  one  of  the  mem- 
bers said,  "It  got  to  feel  as  hard  as  the 
board." 

Once  the  seven  day  marathon  Is  over  and 
the  funds  are  totaled.  It  will  be  sent  to 
United  Service  Organization  headquarters  In 
New  York  City  for  the  servicemen  overseas. 


POVERTY  SHAKEDOWN? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader  of  New  Hamp- 
shire carried  an  article  on  November  13 
of  this  year  concerning  an  alleged  at- 
tempt to  shakedown  a  supermarket  own- 
er In  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

According  to  the  article  by  Arthur  C. 
Egan.  Jr.,  the  owner  stated  that  picket 
lines  were  set  up  siround  his  newly  opened 
store  after  he  refused  to  contribute  20 
percent  of  the  store's  profit  to  a  "profit- 
sharing  plan."  The  boycott  failed,  and  the 
administrator  of  the  project.  Rev.  Virgil 
Wood,  later  received  a  new  position  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Although  it  could  not 
be  confirmed  whether  Wood  received 
Federal  funds  while  In  Roxbury,  the  ar- 
ticle states  that  the  Philadelphia  orga- 
nization, the  Philadelphia  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Center,  Inc.,  has  been 
the  recipient  of  Federal  poverty  funds  in 
the  past  few  months. 

The  Union  Leader  account  goes  on  to 
state  that: 

The  Boston  Police  Department  confirmed 
that  three  men,  known  to  be  bodyguards  of 
Wood  during  the  Roxbury  events,  and  who 
took  part  In  the  picketing  of  the  Columbia 
Road  market,  were  criminals  with  long  poUce 
records. 

Here  are  excerpts  from  the  article, 
"Confirms  Shakedown  Demands,"  from 
the  Manchester  Union  Leader  of  Novem- 
ber 13, 1967: 
[From  the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Nov.  13,  19671 

Afi>boacbxd  bt  Rxv.  VstGiL  Wood — Confikms 

Shakedown  DmANHs 

(By  Arthur  C.  Egan,  Jr.) 

Boston. — The  owner  of  a  large  supermarket 
chain  here  has  confirmed  a  report  that  his 
firm  was  the  victim  of  a  "money  shakedown 
demand"  by  a  former  Roxbury  negro  racial 
agitator. 

Paul  J.  Clfrino,  president  of  Supreme  Su- 
permarkets, Inc.,  admitted  his  company  was 
the  target  last  June  of  Rev.  Virgil  Wood  who 
demanded  a  "cut  of  the  profits"  from  a  new 
store  which  opened  June  14  on  Columbia 
Road  In  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston. 

"Rev.  Wood  approached  me  and  made  a 
racketeering- type  demand  that  our  Columbia 
Road  store  turn  over  20  per  cent  of  Its  proflts 
to  him,"  said  Clfrino. 

The  supermarket  president  said  Wood  in- 
dicated some  type  of  trust  fund  or  public 
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organization  would  be  established  to  admin- 
ister the  •'pront-sharlng  plan"  of  the  self- 
styled  negro  leader. 

"I  never  did  learn  what  Rev.  Wood  had  In 
mind.  You  don't  get  talking  about  what  you 
are  going  to  do  after  you  have  given  some- 
one money  when  you  have  absolutely  made 
up  your  mind  you  won't  g^lve  any  money 
away."  explained  Clfrlno  in  commenting  on 
Wood's  proposed  setup  to  administer  the  20 
per  cent  profit  demand. 

The  Supreme  Supermarket  president  said 
picket  lines  were  set  up  around  the  Columbia 
Road  store  following  his  refusal  to  give  Wood 
his  20  per  cent  "cut"  of  the  store's  profit. 

Asked  when  the  pickets  first  appeared  at 
the  Columbia  Road  store  Cifrino  said,  "Rev. 
Wood  made  his  percentage  demand  on  June 
13,  the  day  before  the  market  was  scheduled 
to  open.  We  gave  our  refusal  the  same  day. 
Opening  day.  June  14,  pickets  were  parading 
at  all  entrances  to  the  store  and  this  lasted 
a  week." 

The  supermarket  president  expressed  the 
belief  that  'this  was  all  Wood's  own  idea" 
and  not  the  attitude  of  the  general  popula- 
tion of  the  Roxbury  district.  "Rev.  Wood  is 
a  completely  irresponsible  person.  He  Is  the 
typical  Stokely  Carmlchael  type  of  leader — 
a  self-styled  spokesman  using  the  negro  peo- 
ple for  his  own  personal  purpose  and  gain. 
Wood  cared  nothing  about  the  Roxbury  peo- 
ple— his  was  looking  out  for  himself." 

Cifrino  credited  the  people  of  Roxbury  with 
breaking  Wood's  demand  for  a  share  of  the 
profits  from  the  new  store  when  he  said, 
"Residents  of  Roxbury,  both  negro  and  white, 
ignored  the  picket  lines  and  shopped  In  our 
store.  They  crossed  Wood's  picket  lines  with- 
out incident." 

PRAISES     ROXBURY     RESIDENTS 

Tlie  supermarket  president  praised  Rox- 
bury residents  by  saying,  "Roxbury  people 
are  fine  people — they  are  a  credit  to  their 
community.  The  negro  people  need  good 
leadership  in  Roxbury.  something  they  lack 
at  this  time.  But  the  persons  associated  with 
Freedom  House  and  with  the  NAACP  are 
striving  to  bring  their  people  along  the  right 
way  and  some  day  they  will  accomplish  their 
goal.  ' 

•  Our  store  chain  d.d  not  give  Rev.  Wood 
any  money  at  any  time.  We  would  never  sub- 
mit to  a  racketeering  type  demand  as  that 
made  by  Wood.'  replied  Cifrino  when  ques- 
tioned about  any  agreement  made  between 
Wood  and  the  supermarket  head. 

Clfrlno  said  following  the  chain's  refusal 
to  share  the  store's  profits  with  Wood,  the 
negro  leader  called  a  press  conference  and 
made  the  announcement  that  Stokely  Car- 
michael's  policy  of  making  white  businesses 
in  negro  areas  share  their  profits  would  be 
put  Into  effect  In  Roxbury. 

During  the  Roxbury  riots  last  summer 
Wood  also  advocated  the  policy  that  a  white 
business  in  a  negro  district  should  be  made 
to  share  their  profits  with  the  negro  popula- 
tion of  the  district."  said  the  store  president. 
Cifrino  said  Wood  told  the  press  he  would 
work  towards  that  goal  in  connection  not 
only  with  Supreme  Markets  but  all  white 
businesses  In  Roxbury. 

It  was  noted  however  that  shortly  after 
July  1,  Wood  received  a  "new  position"  with 
the  Philadelphia  "Opportunities  Industriali- 
zation Center,  Inc.,"  a  group  which  has  been 
the  recipient  of  federal  poverty  funds  in  the 
past  few  months. 

Wood  himself  had  been  awarded  (20,000 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  operate  a  "baby 
OIC"  In  Roxbury.  According  to  Boston  officials 
the  grant  was  arranged  through  the  ABCD 
(Action  for  Boston  Commimlty  Develop- 
ment). Wood's  project  was  said  to  "have 
fizzled  out."  ABCD  officials  said  it  "might  be 
true"  that  Wood  has  received  some  federal 
money  but  this  fact  could  not  be  confirmed. 
One  informed  ABCD  official,  who  stressed 
the  point  his  name  could  not  be  used  lest  he 
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be  fired  said,  "Wood  was  given  the  $20,000 
to  shut  him  up.  He  was  making  lots  of  noise 
In  Roxbury.  Word  has  been  filtered  up  from 
Washington  to  'oil  a  squeaky  wheel — toss  a 
trouble  maker  some  money  or  give  him  a 
high  paying  poverty  Job  to  keep  him  quiet.' 
That's  the  theme  today  of  the  administra- 
tion." 

The  newly  reformed  Roxbury  OIC  founded 
by  Wood,  recently  was  awarded  $400,000  from 
federal  funds  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  This  was  arranged  Just  prior 
to  Wood's  transfer  to  Philadelphia  according 
to  OIC  headquarters. 

REPLACED    WOOD 

Bertram  Lee,  new  head  of  OIC  In  Roxbury, 
admitted  he  was  formerly  with  the  Philadel- 
phia unit  and  replaced  Wood  who  took  a 
poslUon  with  OIC  In  the  City  of  Brotherly 
Love. 

Lee  when  asked  for  details  about  the  posi- 
tion "swap"  said,  "I  am  sorry.  I  cannot  tell 
you  anything  unless  you  tell  me  the  tone  of 
your  article.  I  want  to  know  more  about  you 
and  what  you  plan  to  write  before  I  give  you 
any  Information." 

The  Philadelphia  OIC.  through  Its  spokes- 
man, a  Rev.  Mr.  Roman,  also  gave  the  same 
type  of  answer.  Roman  said,  "We  are  not 
allowed  to  give  out  any  Information  to  a 
newspaper  unless  we  know  what  it  is  going 
to  be  used  for.  You  might  contact  the  proj- 
ect director  when  he  returns  a  day  or  two 
from  now." 

Attempts  to  reach  Rev.  Wood  In  Philadel- 
phia for  a  comment  concerning  his  alleged 
"shakedown"  of  the  Supreme  Supermarket 
were  fruitless.  He  failed  to  return  telephone 
calls  left  with  his  office  for  two  days. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  confirmed 
that  three  men.  known  to  be  bodyguards  of 
Wood  during  the  Roxbury  events,  and  who 
took  part  in  the  picketing  of  the  Columbia 
Road  market,  were  criminals  with  long  police 
records. 

One  is  regarded  as  a  "sex  maniac"  having 
been  convicted  of  three  counts  of  rape  and 
one  count  of  attempted  rape.  He  received  a 
12-18  year  sentence  to  Walpole  State  Prison 
on  each  count.  This  man  Is  cxirrently  on 
parole  In  Massachusetts  and  has  numerous 
past  arrests  for  sex  offenses. 

The  second  man  of  Wood's  trio  has  a  police 
record  in  New  York  State  and  Michigan  and 
is  presently  on  parole  in  Massachusetts,  hav- 
ing served  a  state  prison  term  for  robbery. 

The  third  man  was  recently  arrested  by 
the  FBI  In  Boston  for  selling  marijuana  to 
16-year-old  boys. 

All  three  of  these  men.  along  with  Wood, 
had  charged  Boston  police  with  "brutality" 
during  the  Roxbury  riots  of  last  summer. 
The  trio  later  was  given  federal  poverty 
positions  or  grants. 


YOU 


CREDIBILITY      GAP— WOULD 
BELIEVE  $425  MILLION? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  columnist  Henry  J.  Taylor  wrote 
an  article  revealing  the  fantastic  amount 
of  money  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  each  year  on  publicity.  He 
noted  that  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice listed  6,858  Federal  employees  who 
handle  "publicity."  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  spending  $23.3  million  annually 


for  publicity;  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture $8.9  million;  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  $7.8  mUllon;  NASA  $11.5 
million;  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission $9.9  million.  The  total  cost  for 
advertising  Federal  programs  is  about 
$415  million  a  year,  reportedly  approxi- 
mately twice  the  outlay  of  all  three  TV 
and  radio  networks,  AP.  UPI,  and  the 
Nation's  10  largest  newspapers  combined. 
All  this,  and  still  a  credibility  gap. 

In  a  time  of  fiscal  crisis.  Inflation,  war 
in  Vietnam,  and  riots  at  home,  $425  mil- 
lion is  outrageous.  But  what  disturbs  me 
even  more  is  the  fact  that  at  least  part 
of  these  funds  are  being  used  for  fla- 
grantly political  purposes. 

POVERTT    PROPAGANDA 

One  example  is  a  recent  publication  of 
the  0£Qce  of  Economic  Opportunity,  a 
"News  Summary  of  the  War  on  Poverty," 
dated  November  20,  1967,  volume  11-36. 
The  pamphlet  lauds  the  fact  that  the 
administration  had  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  when  the  House  approved 
the  OEO  bill  authorizing  $1.6  billion.  It 
went  on  to  say.  and  I  quote : 

The  Republican  "Opportunity  Crusade," 
which  would  have  dismantled  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  by  spinning  off  Its 
programs  to  other,  well-established  govern- 
ment agencies  was  completely  thwarted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  protest  against  this 
type  of  Government-subsidized  partisan 
politicing  on  the  part  of  the  OEO.  It  is 
this  kind  of  emotionalism,  along  with 
slogans  like  "Republicans  are  trying  to 
kill  the  poverty  program  with  crippling 
amendments,"  and  like  "Republicans 
don't  care  about  the  poor,"  which  Is 
killing  honest  debate  in  '..his  coimtry.  If 
people  do  not  realize  that  there  are  al- 
most always  at  least  two  sides  to  any 
good  debate,  then  what  is  the  future  of 
democracy  and  representative  govern- 
ment? 

And  furthermore,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  is  the  business  of  the  Office  of  Ek»nom- 
Ic  Opportunity  to  be  spending  Govern- 
ment money  to  campaign  against  Re- 
publicans. The  money  should  rather  be 
spent  trying  to  better  its  poverty  pro- 
grams, for  several  of  the  OEO  programs, 
and  notably  the  Job  Corps,  are  In  drastic 
need  of  improvement.  The  reason  we  Re- 
publicans offered  amendments  and  con- 
structive alternatives  was  that  we  hoped 
to  improve  them. 

VA    PROPAGANDA 

A  second  example  of  partisan  politic- 
ing in  Federal  publications  was  brought 
to  my  attention  by  p  constituent  of  mine, 
a  young  man  who  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  cold  war  GI  bill  to  complete  his 
education.  Not  long  ago,  he  received  a 
check  in  which  the  new  increase  was  in- 
cluded. Enclosed  with  the  check  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "The  New  Veterans 
Law,"  dated  September  1967,  which 
briefly  outlined  the  changes  and  im- 
provements made  under  the  new  law. 
The  first  two  sentences  read  as  follows: 

The  President  has  signed  Into  law  "The 
Veterans  Pension  and  Readjustment  Assis- 
tance Act  of  1867."  This  new  legislation  was 
enacted  b,,  the  Congress  In  response  to  the 
President's  request  of  last  January. 

Now  it  may  seem  all  very  well  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  should  pat  the 
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President  on  the  back,  but  if  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  not  only  has  the  cold 
war  GI  bill  been  in  the  works  a  lot  longer 
than  since  last  January,  but  it  was  also 
considerably  slowed  down  by  the  admin- 
istration's opposition.  Early  In  1966  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  pass  this 
bill,  but  the  President  made  only  passing 
reference  to  It  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
address,  and  nothing  more  was  done 
until  the  hearings. 

By  then  29  bills  had  been  introduced  to 
give  additional  farm  and  on-the-job 
training,  five  more  bills  providing  higher 
tuition  grants,  and  still  another  seven 
bills  giving  Vietnam  veterans  the  full 
wartime  disability  rates  Instead  of  the 
80  percent  peacetime  rates.  The  admin- 
istration spokesmen  opposed  all  these 
measures,  for  which  the  President  now 
claims  credit. 

The  Veteran  Pension  and  Readjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  of  1967  was  not 
passed  due  to  any  pressure  from  the 
White  House;  but  because  Congress  rec- 
ognized that  an  inequity  existed,  and 
moved  to  correct  it. 


"EVERYBODY  DOES  IT"  IS  A  POOR 
EXCUSE:  AMEN! 

Mr.  WATEONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cleveland] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  submit  for  the  Record  an  extremely 
perceptive  and  thoughtful  editorial  writ- 
ten by  William  Rotch  of  the  Milford 
Cabinet  in  Milford,  NJH.  Mr.  Rotch  does 
not  lift  his  eyebrows  when  he  sees  a 
yoimg  person  take  a  drink,  nor  frown 
when  he  hears  of  a  college  pot  party. 
He  Is  saddened  because  he  realizes,  as 
a  young  person  often  does  not,  that  "the 
bar  bill  never  shows  the  full  cost  of  the 
drink."  He  hates  to  see  them  "skating 
on  the  thin  ice  of  self-indulgence,  so 
confident  that  they  can  stay  on  the  right 
side  of  the  line  and  never  slip  over  into 
the  realm  of  addictive  and  harmful 
drugs."  It  scares  him  to  see  the  young 
"grasping  so  eagerly  at  habits  which 
can  rob  them  of  the  potential  that  the 
world  so  needs,  and  deprive  them  of 
lasting  satisfactions  that  could  be  theirs 
to  enjoy." 

If  only  all  young  people  could  hear  the 
wisdom  of  his  words,  and  then  under- 
stand them.  And  too,  there  is  a  message 
here,  and  a  meaningful  one,  for  all  of 
us. 

"EVKRTBODT    DOES    IT"    IS   A    POOB    EXCXTSE 

Perhaps  no  one  should  be  surprised  that 
marijuana  has  been  found  in  Milford.  It 
would  be  surprising  If  It  were  otherwise. 
Local  reaction  varies.  Some  people  are  upset, 
while  others  shrug  and  ask  If  the  situation 
is  as  serious  as  It  Is  made  out  to  be. 

Is  smoking  "pot,"  as  It  Is  called,  more 
hablt-forming  than  tobacco,  more  Intoxicat- 
ing than  whiskey?  Is  there  evidence  that 
marijuana  leads  to  the  use  of  more  powerful 
drugs? 

These  are  fair  questions  that  are  being 


asked,  and  the  Uds  deserve  better  answers 
than  most  of  us  are  able  to  offer.  They  ask 
for  proof,  and  are  Impatient  when  we  reply 
with  emotion.  Alcohol,  sex,  tobacco,  drugs — 
everybody  does  It,  they  teU  us,  and  so  let's 
stop  being  hypocrites.  Whom  do  we  adults 
think  we  are  kidding? 

Maybe  we  are  not  kidding  anyone.  Maybe 
we  Just  happen  to  believe  that  "everybody 
does  It"  is  a  i>oor  excuse  for  self-indulgence. 

We  are  sorry  when  a  boy  or  girl  starts 
smoking  cigarettes.  This  Is  not  a  matter  of 
morals.  It  Is  because  It  Is  disappointing  to 
see  young  people  with  so  much  potential 
taken  In  by  Industry  which  spends  millions 
of  dollars  a  year  on  advertising  to  encourage 
habits  which  will,  in  a  number  of  cases,  lead 
to  lung  cancer,  heart  trouble  and  disease.  And 
when  the  youngster  replies  with  a  wisecrack 
about  more  people  dying  of  some  other  cause 
he  Is  right,  of  course,  but  he  Is  not  intelli- 
gent. 

When  we  express  distress  at  what  passes 
today  for  sexual  freedom  it  is  not  because 
It  Is  "wrong"  or  "harmful,"  so  much  as  It  Is 
that  we  have  known  young  people  who  made 
a  mess  of  their  lives  because  they  were  too 
cocky  and  too  Impatient  to  heed  advice. 

Most  of  us  enjoy  what  we  smugly  call  social 
drinking.  We  find  it  relaxing  even  to  think 
of  a  gin  and  tonic  at  the  end  of  a  long  day. 
Yet  there  is  another  side  to  the  coin,  and 
those  of  us  who  have  seen  young  men  stink- 
ing drunk  rolling  in  their  own  vomit  would 
be  dishonest  If  we  did  not  question  whether 
the  pleasure  Is  worth  the  price. 

We  stood  in  a  college  fraternity  after  a 
football  game,  while  the  band  beat  out  a 
dance  rhythm  and  the  liquor  was  flowing 
freely.  Afterward  someone  asked  us  why 
adults  frown  on  this  sort  of  thing;  what  Is 
wrong  with  a  few  drinks  to  liven  up  a  party? 

We  replied  that  we  did  not  object  to  a 
few  drinks  to  liven  up  a  party,  that  our  feel- 
ings went  somewhat  deeper  than  that.  We 
tried  to  explain  that  as  we  looked  at  that 
fraternity  gathering  we  knew — as  anyone  who 
thinks  knew — that  of  that  group  of  young 
men  and  women  some  percentage  would  find 
their  lives  wrecked  because  of  alcohol.  No  one 
could  say  with  certainty  which,  but  certainly 
some  were  going  to  ruin  their  marriages,  lose 
their  jobs,  drive  their  cars  oS  the  road  late 
at  night.  It  Is  not  because  we  disapprove  of 
drinking  as  such  that  we  adults  have  mis- 
givings, nor  is  It  because  we  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  pleasures  of  alcohol.  It  Is  because 
we  are  aware  that  the  bar  bUl  never  shows 
the  full  cost  of  the  drink. 

This  same  feeling  carries  over  to  mari- 
juana. Oh,  we  have  read  Allen  Ginsberg's 
articles  to  the  effect  that  the  fear  of  mari- 
juana is  a  big  propaganda  farce,  and  that  the 
drug  Is  really  relaxing  and  non-habit  form- 
ing. And  certainly  we  cannot  prove  that 
smoking  pot  leads  to  the  use  of  LSD,  nor 
do  we  find  It  easy  to  be  critical  of  a  young- 
ster who  is  eager  to  try  something  he  has 
read  so  much  about. 

It  la  just  that  .  .  .  well,  our  generation 
has  succumbed  already  to  tobacco  cmd 
alcohol.  Both  habits  are  so  well-entrenched, 
and  backed  by  such  powerful  lobbies,  that 
we  may  well  be  fighting  a  losing  battle  when 
we  try  to  control  them.  Now  along  come  the 
drugs,  and  we  hear  the  refrain  that  they  are 
no  worse  than  cigarettes  or  whiskey,  that 
"everybody  does  It,"  and  the  Important  thing 
is  freedom. 

We  hate  to  see  youngsters  getting  their 
kicks  from  drugs,  however  harmless,  which 
divorce  them  from  reality  at  a  time  when 
reality  demands  the  best  they  can  offer. 

We  hate  to  see  them  skating  on  the  thin 
ice  of  self-indulgence,  so  confident  that  they 
can  stay  on  the  right  side  of  the  line  and 
never  slip  over  into  the  realm  of  addictive 
and  harmful  drugs.  And  we  know,  too,  that 
sometimes  that  line  shifts  rapidly,  that  what 
seems  all  right  today  may  be  all  wrong  to- 
morrow. We  remember  how  recently  it  was 


that  "everybody"  agreed  there  was  no  lasting 
harm  in  LSD. 

It  Is  hard,  and  In  some  cases  Impossible, 
to  explain  how  we  feel  to  these  young  men 
and  women  growing  up  today.  We  just  hope 
that  some  day  they  will  understand  that 
when  we  seemed  to  resist  their  efforts  to 
achieve  freedom  it  was  precisely  because  we 
wanted  so  desperately  for  them  to  enjoy 
life  to  the  fullest. 

We  have  brought  them  Into  the  world, 
have  fed  them,  clothed  them,  educated  them, 
tried  to  give  them  the  best  of  a  very  good 
life.  If  we  seem  stuffy  and  old-fashioned  it 
is  because  it  scares  us  to  see  them  grasping 
so  eagerly  at  habits  which  can  rob  them  of 
the  potential  that  the  world  so  needs,  and 
deprive  them  of  lasting  satisfactions  that 
could  be  theirs  to  enjoy. 

— ^William  Rotch. 


A  COMMUNIST  VICTORY 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kuykkndall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday's decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
to  make  it  impossible  to  keep  non-Com- 
munist Party  members  out  of  defense 
plants  is  an  Important  victory  for  the 
Communists. 

It  seems  the  Supreme  Court  is  bent  on 
removing  all  restraints  against  subver- 
sion. It  Is  Inconceivable  that  any  Amer- 
ican, let  alone  a  Supreme  Court  Justice, 
sees  no  harm  in  permitting  sworn  ene- 
mies of  the  United  States  access  to  vital 
defense  secrets  by  allowing  them  to  be 
employed  in  defense  industries.  I  do  not 
know  why  some  of  those  people  do  not 
just  invite  the  officials  of  the  Kremlin 
here  and  hand  them  our  secrets  without 
the  necessity  of  them  to  employ  middle- 
men, members  of  their  Commimist  Party 
in  America. 

The  statement  that  Communist  Party 
membership  is  no  proof  that  membership 
threatens  plant  security  is  so  naive  as  to 
be  ridiculous.  The  very  basis  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Commimist  Party  is  the 
destruction  of  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears some  of  the  Justices  are  either  too 
visionary  or  too  old  to  be  of  any  further 
value  to  this  country  as  members  of  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  It  Is  time 
that  the  American  people  demand  action 
to  protect  this  Nation  against  its  ene- 
mies. There  is  no  indication  the  present 
Supreme  Court  intends  to  do  It  or  is 
capable  of  doing  it. 


KENYA  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]  may 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  tmd  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Kenya  is  observing  its  fourth  birthday. 
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and  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  take  note 
of  the  occasion. 

In  its  4  years  Kenya  has  c<Mne  a  long 
way.  It  has  faced  many  of  the  problems 
tjT^cal  of  rapidly  developing  countries 
in  the  20th  century,  including  the  allo- 
cation and  development  of  land,  the 
modernization  of  education,  expansion  of 
Industrialization,  the  frictions  that  result 
naturally  from  a  population  consisting  of 
niunerous  tribes,  of  which  some  are  con- 
stantly shifting  across  indefinite  bound- 
aries, the  settlement  of  border  problems, 
development  of  a  government  and  politi- 
cal structure  that  serves  adequately  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  development  of 
leadership  in  all  spheres  of  life. 

After  an  initial  wait-and-see  period, 
foreign  firms  have  begun  investing  in 
Kenya's  economic  potential.  Kenya  has 
joined  her  neighbors,  Uganda  and  Tan- 
zania, in  founding  the  new  East  African 
Community,  in  the  hope  of  reviving  re- 
gional economic  cooperation  and  stimu- 
lating its  own  industrialization  and 
trade. 

During  the  coTirse  of  this  year  Kenya 
has  endured  continuing  siporadic  guer- 
rilla fighting  by  Somali  tribesmen  from 
the  north  and  has  made  commendable 
efforts  to  resolve  the  border  disputes.  Just 
recently  Kenya  and  Somalia  agreed  to 
resimie  diplomatic  relations,  work  for 
security  along  the  troublesome  border 
and  accept  the  mediation  of  Zambia  in 
resolving  their  difficulties. 

Sometimes  we  tend  to  view  the  prog- 
ress of  the  newer  nations  by  comparing 
them  to  our  development  today.  Should 
we  not  also  consider  the  progress  Kenya 
has  made  in  these  4  years?  Her  national 
slogan  is  "Harambee,"  meaning  "Let's 
all  pull  together."  The  people  of  Kenya 
have  shown  that  they  are  pulling  to- 
gether to  help  the  country  grow  and 
assume  a  constructive  role  in  the  world 
community.  They  deserve  our  recogni- 
tion and  congratulations. 


VETERANS  LEGISLATION  OF  THE 
FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  90TH 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Rzireckk]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcan 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REINECKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
90th  Congress  reaches  the  twilight  hours 
of  its  first  session,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaches the  halfway  milestone  of  its 
existence.  I  recall  the  legislation  I  have 
strongly  supported  which  would  be  of 
benefit  to  our  veterans  across  the  Nation. 

Most  importantly.  I  beUeve,  this  Con- 
gress confronted  the  duty  of  providing 
full  wartime  benefits  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans  commensurate  with  those  pro- 
vided all  other  war  veterans.  Need  for 
provision  of  compensation  for  service- 
connected  injury,  such  as  from  battle 
wounds,  was  conspicuous  among  our  un- 
finished work.  This  gap  has  now  been 
filled:  Vietnam  era  veterans  will  receive 
compensation  for  disability  incurred  to 


service  ttie  same  as  all  other  war  vet- 
erans. 

Diuing  this  session  we  have  also  ended 
the  unfair  exclusion  of  Vietnam  veterans 
and  their  dependents  from  eligibility 
for  the  non-service-connected  disability 
pension.  All  veterans  who  served  for  90 
days  or  more  after  August  5,  1964,  or 
their  dependents  will  be  eligible  for  the 
pension  just  as  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  World  War  n,  and  the  Korean 
war.  Besides  extending  the  disability 
pension  and  wartime  compensation  rates 
to  Vietnam  veterans,  during  the  present 
session  we  have  increased  the  rate  of  this 
assistance.  The  rates  are  now  adjusted  to 
correspond  to  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. I  am  especially  gratified  with  the 
pension  increase,  since  it  is  largely  the 
product  of  many  worthy  recommenda- 
tions of  my  constituents — recommenda- 
tions which  were  formulated  into  the 
successful  legislation. 

Other  changes  in  disability  and  pen- 
sion assistance  are  of  importance  to  par- 
tlcizlar  groups  of  the  recipients.  Sum- 
marized briefly,  they  are  as  follows: 

All  veterans  over  65  who  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  limited  income  will  be 
eligible  for  the  non-service-connected 
disability  pension  regardless  of  their 
physical  condition.  Before  this  session, 
only  veterans  who  were  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  received  the  pension. 

Veterans  in  nursing  homes  shall  be 
considered  to  be  in  need  of  regular  aid 
and  attendance  and  therefore  will  be 
eligible  for  assistance  provided  for  such 
need. 

Veterans'  widows  who  meet  certain  age 
requirements  will  receive  tocreased  pen- 
sions. 

A  psychotic  condition  arising  within  2 
years  after  discharge  or  terminaUon  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict  will  be  considered 
to  be  service-connected  for  purposes  of 
hospitalization  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. Before  this  session,  the  law  did 
not  extend  this  presumption  to  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Payments  for  prescribed  drugs  and 
medicines  will  be  provided  for  Vietnam 
veterans  who  are  on  the  pension  rolls 
and  in  need  of  regular  aid  and  attention. 

Disabled  Vietnam  veterans  will  be  eli- 
gible to  receive  an  amoimt  of  up  to  $1,600 
for  especially  equipped  automobiles  and 
other  special  conveyances  and  appli- 
ances. 

Also,  although  I  conttoue  to  propose 
that  the  burial  allowance  be  increased,  I 
am  glad  to  point  out  that  the  $250  allow- 
ance has  been  extended  to  Vietnam  vet- 
eran.s. 

To  return  again  to  the  subject  of  edu- 
cational assistance,  the  90th  Congress 
has  increased  the  subsistence  allowances 
pcdd  student  veterans,  provided  by  the 
89th  Congress.  We  have  made  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  allowance  more 
commensurate  to  that  of  previous  QI 
bills. 

Piirthermore,  as  of  this  year,  veterans 
who  attend  high  school  wiU  receive  the 
allowance.  Many  veterans  entering  the 
service  have  ntrt  finished  high  school. 
That  they  should  receive  less  education- 
al assistance  simply  because  they  an- 
swered the  call  to  arms  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  their  educational  careers  Is  an 


iniquitous  proposition  which  this  Con- 
gress has  very  rightly  put  an  end  to. 

Orphans  of  servicemen  killed  In  mili- 
tary duty,  and  the  children  of  severely 
disabled  wartime  veterans  will  now  re- 
ceive educational  benefits  until  the  age 
of  21.  This  change  provides  greater  pro- 
vision for  restoration  to  the  children  of 
the  educational  opportunities  otherwise 
lost  by  their  parents'  death  or  disability. 
Besides  Increasing  the  allowance,  the 
new  legislation  further  expands  the 
areas  of  education  by  inclusion  of  flight 
training  and  on-the-job  training.  Our 
Government  is  heavily  financing  pro- 
grams for  increasing  manpower  skills.  It 
fervently  calls  for  citizens'  support  of 
the  program.  Therefore,  I  thhik  it  Is  only 
logical  that  we  have  added  vocational 
training  to  the  veterans  educational  pro- 
gram. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  at  last  this 
year  brought  the  entire  scope  of  legisla- 
tion affecting  national  cemeteries — that 
is,  cemeteries  In  which  the  Nation  pro- 
vides burial  to  veterans — under  the  jur- 
isdiction of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

I  trust  that  soon  we  will  act  upon  my 
proposed  legislation  which  will,  likewise, 
place  the  entire  administration  of  na- 
tional cemeteries  under  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration rather  tium  leaving  It 
^read,  as  now,  among  three  separate 
agencies. 

Also  in  conclusion,  I  trust  that  my  bill, 
which  would  establish  a  national  ceme- 
tery from  federally  owned  land  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  will  encounter  success- 
ful passage.  The  shortage  of  space  In  na- 
tional cemeteries  is,  indeed,  acute. 

Therefore,  as  we  review  the  unfinished 
work  that  confronted  us  on  the  first  day 
of  this  Congress,  and  our  accomplish- 
ments, now.  at  the  final  moment  before 
the  bell  tolls  on  the  first  session,  I  am 
confident  that  America's  obligations  to 
her  veterans  are  more  fully  met. 


SUPPORT  FOR  TWO  VIETNAMS  IN 
U2J.  GROWS— THE  CHICAGO  SUN- 
TIMES  ENDORSES  PLAN  EDITO- 
RIALLY—A WASHINGTON  STAR 
COLUMNIST,  CROSBY  S.  NOYES 
SUGGESTS  IT  BE  CONSIDERED 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  I  had  made  a  proposal  that  the 
United  States  consider  making  a  formal 
proposition  to  both  North  and  South 
Vietnam  that  they  both  be  admitted  to 
the  United  Nations  to  create  a  political 
mechanism  by  which  perhaps  we  could 
start  a  dialogue  to  bring  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Today,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see  in 
the  Washington  Star  an  article  by  its 
distinguished  columnist  Crosby  S.  Noyes 
suggesting  that  this  proposal  should  be 
considered  seriously  by  the  adminlstra- 
tton. 
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Last  week  the  Chicago  Sim-Times,  one 
of  the  most  highly  respected  newspapers 
in  America,  editorially  endorsed  this 
proposal  and  urged  that  the  President 
seriously  consider  maktog  this  proposal 
to  the  United  Nations. 

There  Is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
we  are  winning  the  war  in  Vietnam.  His- 
tory will  show  that  President  Johnson 
made  one  of  the  great  decisions  in  the 
annals  of  civilization  when  he  decided  to 
defend  freedom  in  Vietnam  and  make 
his  stand  against  Commimlst  seizure  of 
all  Southeast  Asia  by  resisting  terror  and 
subversion  in  South  Vietnam.  But  while 
we  are  winning  the  military  war,  it  ap- 
pears proper  now.  to  the  wake  of  our 
huge  victories,  that  we  must  create  a  po- 
litical apparatus  by  which  we  can  bring 
these  two  sides  to  the  negotiating  table 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution,  not 
only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  all  parties 
involved  in  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

I  hope  some  of  my  colleagues  will  joto 
me  in  this  support,  and  I  hope  that  the 
administration  will  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  this  proposal. 

The  Chicago  Sun -Times  editorial  and 
Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes'  article  follow: 
I  Prom  the  Chlcego  (111.)  Sun-Times,  Nov.  28, 
1967) 
New  Approach  to  Vhtnam  Peace 

The  problem  of  finding  a  way  to  peace  talks 
In  Vietnam  Is  not  Insxirmountable.  It  is 
merely  Insoluble  so  long  as  both  sides  refuse 
to  move  from  established  political  positions. 

Since  neither  side  will  move  forward  nor 
backward.  Rep.  Roman  C.  PucinsU  (D-ni.) 
has  an  idea  that  merits  consideration,  in  that 
it  gives  both  sides  freedom  to  move  laterally. 

PuclnsU  says  North  Vietnam  has  applied 
for  membership  In  the  United  Nations  on 
three  occasions.  It  was  rejected  each  time. 
South  Vietnam  has  twice  applied  for  UN 
membership.  The  French  sidetracked  one 
try;  the  Russians  vetoed  the  other.  Pucinskl 
suggests  the  United  States  now  support  a 
move  to  admit  both  nations  to  the  UN. 

If  there  was  no  effort  by  North  Vietnam  to 
back  away  from  UN  membership.  It  would  be 
a  tacit  adnxlsslon  by  Hanoi's  leaders  that  they 
coxUd  be  wlUing  to  use  the  face-saving 
mediation  of  the  UN  as  a  means  of  coming  to 
the  peace  table. 

The  idea  has  further  merit  in  that  both 
Vietnams  would  have  to  sign  the  UN  Charter 
and  agree  to  respect  its  conditions,  mainly  to 
prevent  war  and  help  nations  to  live  in  peace. 

The  UN  Charter  specifies  the  admission  of 
any  state  be  voted  upon  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, upon  reconunendatlon  of  the  Se- 
curity CouncU.  As  Puclnski  said  in  Chicago 
Sunday,  a  Russian  veto  of  UN  membership 
for  South  Vietnam  would  have  to  be  made 
in  full  view  of  the  world. 

Puclnski  says  he  has  tried  his  Idea  on  the 
State  Dep>artment  and  there  are  some  persons 
there  who  think  it's  "worth  a  try."  We  would 
suggest  that  Puclnski  lu-ge  President  John- 
son to  take  the  lead  and  ask  the  United  Na- 
tions to  review  the  applications  of  both 
Vietnams  for  UN  membership.  It  Is  one  ap- 
proach that  baa  not  been  used  and  oould  be 
effective. 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star, 

Dec.  12. 1967] 

UJf.  MKMBnusHip  roK  Two  Viktnams  Makxs 

Sensk 

There  is  one  obvious  way  to  get  the  United 

Nations  Involved  In  the  attempt  to  end  the 

war  in  Vietnam.  If  both  North  and  South 

Vietnam  were  made  members  of  the  UJV.  the 

world  organieation   would  be  drawn  auto- 


matically Into  the  attempts  to  settle  the  con- 
flict. 

The  Idea  Is  not  qtUte  as  sany  aa  It  sounds. 
It  has,  In  fact,  been  kicking  arotuid  for  many 
years  and  was  resurrected  most  recently  by 
Hep.  Roman  Pucinskl,  D-m.,  in  a  little-noted 
speech  to  the  House.  In  Puclnskl's  view, 
"prospects  for  the  United  Nations  becoming 
the  vehicle  for  ending  hostilities  in  Vietnam 
would  be  substantially  Increased  if  both 
South  and  North  Vietnam  were  members  of 
the  international  organization." 

It  must  be  added  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
is  in  the  works  at  this  stage. 

The  position  of  the  U.S.  government  is 
simply  that  it  wUl  raise  no  objections  to  any 
party  presenting  Its  case  to  the  U.N.  Security 
Council — including  South  Vietnam's  Com- 
mimist  National  Liberation  Front.  But  there 
Is  considerable  skepticism  that  the  Security 
Council,  assuming  It  decides  to  tackle  the 
problem,  wUl  contribute  much  to  a  solution. 
Still,  it  would  not  be  altogether  surprising 
If  at  some  point  a  new  pitch  for  joint  mem- 
bership were  made.  The  possibility  of  its  suc- 
ceeding would  depend  largely  on  the  Rus- 
sians— who  have  vetoed  the  application  of 
South  Vietnam  on  several  occasions — and  on 
the  reaction  of  Hanoi  and  Saigon. 

Divided  countries  such  as  Vietnam — or 
China,  Germany  and  Korea — present  a  spe- 
cial problem  for  the  U.N.  The  problem  is  that 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  governments  In- 
volved— or  both  of  them — claims  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  government  of  the  whole 
country.  The  normal  expedient  has  been  to 
exclude  them  both,  the  only  exception  being 
China,  whose  refugee  government  on  Taiwan 
became  a  charter  member  of  the  U.N.  and  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Security  CouncU 
before  the  Communists  took  over  control  of 
the  mainland. 

Vietnam  Is  no  exception.  The  government 
In  Saigon  has  objected  in  the  past  to  a  "two 
Vietnams"  solution  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  the  legal  government  of  the  whole  country. 
On  other  occasions,  the  government  in  Hanoi 
has  objected  Just  as  strenuously  to  the  ap- 
plication of  South  Vietnam,  arguing  that  its 
admission  would  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
1954  Geneva  agreements  and  res\Ut  In  the 
permanent  division  of  the  coimtry. 

These  objections,  however,  have  not  pre- 
vented the  Soviet  Union  from  pressing  for 
U.N.  membership  for  Hanoi  on  several  occa- 
sions since  1954  and  the  United  States  from 
supporting  the  application  of  Saigon.  In 
1957,  the  Russians  themselves  proposed  that 
both  North  and  South  Vietnam  be  admitted, 
together  with  North  and  South  Korea — a 
proposal  which  was  decisively  rejected  by 
the  General  Assembly. 

Between  1955  and  1958,  the  Soviet  Union 
used  its  veto  three  times  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  South  Vietnam.  Since  1957,  the 
Russian  position  has  been  that  the  whole 
issue  of  membership  should  be  postponed 
until  the  country  is  reunified.  It  has  not 
been  raised  in  the  Security  Council  for  the 
last  nine  years. 

So  far,  there  Is  no  sure  sign  from  the 
Communist  side  of  a  change  of  heart.  When 
last  heard  from,  the  leaders  in  Hanoi  were 
still  dead  set  against  any  role  for  the  VJS.  in 
solving  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  still — along 
with  the  Chinese — denouncing  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  "tool  of  American  imperialism." 

Yet  the  situation,  qiUte  clearly,  Is  chang- 
ing. As  the  course  of  the  war  turns  against 
them,  the  leaders  In  Hanoi  appear  to  be 
rethinking  their  position  on  a  number  of 
Issues — Including,  quite  possibly,  the  United 
Nations. 

Certainly,  the  UJ<r.  Itself  has  changed 
since  1958.  The  massive  anti- Communist 
majorities  that  could  be  mustered  in  the 
General  Assembly  at  that  time  are  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  attitude  of  a  majority 
of  delegations  toward  the  war  In  Vietnam 
is,  to  say  the  least,  ambiguous. 
The  recent  request  from  the  National  Lib- 


eration Front  to  be  allowed  to  present  Its 
case  at  the  U.N.  suggests  an  important  shift 
In  the  Conununist  attitude  toward  the  orga- 
nization. It  Is  quite  possible  that  Hanoi  has 
reached  the  conclvislon  that  the  U.N.  at  this 
point  does  indeed  offer  a  favorable  forum  for 
propaganda,  and  perhaps,  when  the  time 
comes,  negotiations  for  a  settlement. 

If  this  Is  the  case,  the  issue  of  member- 
ship for  both  North  and  South  Vietnam 
coiUd  well  come  up  again.  In  fact,  it  might 
make  sense  for  the  United  States  to  raise 
It,  if  Saigon  can  be  persuaded  to  go  along.  ^ 


IMMIGRATION  SUBCOMMITTEE 

WILL  TAKE  A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  AN- 
NUAL REPORT  OP  THE  VISA 
OFFICE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Feighan]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1  of  this  year  the  Immigration 
Reform  Act  of  1965,  abolishing  the  na- 
tional origins  quota  system  and  estab- 
lishing a  new  selective  system  based  on 
U.S.  needs  and  the  relationship  of 
prospective  immigrants  to  UJS.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens,  had  been  in  effect 
for  2  years.  On  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  law,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee.  I  wish  to  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  effects  of  the  law 
and  the  need  for  some  modification  of 
the  system. 

The  Department  of  State  has  just  dis- 
tributed its  annual  report  of  the  Visa 
OfiBce  with  most  complete  statistical 
tables  and  highly  perceptive  analyses  of 
these  tables.  Of  the  170.000  visas  author- 
ized to  be  Issued  under  the  new  law.  154,- 
087  were  used  durtag  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1967.  Additionally.  128.583 
Western  Hemisphere  visas  were  Issued 
and  37,924  immediate  relative  visas  were 
authorized.  Together  with  some  other 
special  classes,  these  brought  the  total  of 
immigrant  visas  which  were  issued  or  au- 
thorized during  the  fiscal  year  to  a  total 
of  326,553.  This  figure  compares  with 
the  287,679  in  1965  and  311.356  for  1966. 

More  Important  than  the  totals  and 
more  demonstrative  of  the  effect  of  the 
new  law,  however,  are  the  changes  to 
the  classes  and  to  the  nationalities  of  the 
Immigrants.  All  of  the  applicants  for 
preference  visas  that  were  pending  on 
December  1. 1965,  have  now  been  reached, 
and  if  stUl  entitled  to  the  preference  and 
otherwise  admissible,  they  have  now  been 
Issued  Immigrant  visas,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  Italian-bom  brothers 
and  sisters  of  United  States  citizens.  In 
this  latter  group,  an  extraordinary  de- 
mand has  come  up  against  a  national  an- 
nual ceiUng  of  20,000. 

While  all  the  backlogs  which  existed 
on  December  1,  1965,  have  been  abol- 
ished, with  the  stogie  exception  noted, 
new  backlogs  are  to  the  process  of  being 
created.  To  insure  that  the  close  rela- 
tives of  United  States  citizens  and  of 
resident  aliens  would  never  again  be  ob- 
liged to  wait  for  visas  because  their 
classifications  were  "oversubscribed."  we 
deliberately  made  the  percentages  avail- 
able to  these  immigrants  larger  thsm  esti- 
mated demand,  with  provision  for  util- 
ization of  unused  numbers  to  the  suc- 
ceedtog  relative  classes.  Thus,  as  the  Visa, 
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Office  report  points  out,  the  50  percent 
authorized  for  these  three  classes,  30  per- 
cent for  sons  and  daughters  of  citizens 
and  20  percent  for  relatives  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  totaling  an  85,000 
potential,  was  almost  more  than  three 
times  the  demand.  During  the  past  fiscal 
year  only  30,223  visas  were  issued  to 
these  classes,  amoimting  to  17^8  percent 
of  the  total  authorized.  Most  significant 
is  the  estimate  contained  in  the  State 
Department  report  that  in  fiscal  1969  the 
total  demand  in  these  classes  will  be  only 
41,000  or  less  than  25  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  total  of  20  per- 
cent which  was  authorized  for  the  pro- 
fessional and  worker  classes  has  proved 
to  be  inadequate  to  the  demand  and  both 
the  third  and  sixth  preference  classes 
ciirrently  are  heavily  oversubscribed  and 
the  situation  will  worsen  after  July  1, 
1968,  when  the  present  generous  non- 
preference  allowances  to  Western  Eiu-o- 
I>ean  natives,  particularly  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Ireland 
are  abolished.  During  the  fiscal  year  1965, 
the  five  leading  countries  contributing  to 
United  States  immigration  were  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Poland, 
Italy,  and  Ireland.  By  State  Department 
estimate  in  1969  they  will  be  Italy, 
Greece,  Portugal,  China,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

On  October  11  I  joined  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Csller],  in  sponsoring  a 
bill,  HJl.  13453  to  make  a  niunber  of 
oth^r  changes  in  our  immigration  system. 
An  identical  bill  was  introduced  on  the 
same  day  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  Edward  M. 
Kennedy,  for  himself  and  20  sponsors. 
These  changes  largely  involve  issues 
which  were  brought  up  in  1964  and  1965 
when  we  were  considering  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  Act,  but  which  were  put 
aside  at  that  time  while  we  focused  all 
our  attention  and  devoted  all  our  ener- 
gies to  the  repeal  of  the  national  origins 
quota  system.  The  bill  would  provide  for 
the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Visa  Appeals 
in  the  State  Department,  a  Select  Com- 
mission on  Nationality  and  Naturaliza- 
tion, a  statute  of  limitation  against  de- 
portation for  certain  classes  of  perma- 
nent resident  aliens,  a  complete  rework- 
ing of  the  refugee  provisions  of  the  law, 
the  conversion  of  all  fifth  preference — 
brothers  and  sisters — backlogs  pending 
on  December  1,  1965,  to  special,  ceiling 
exempted,  applications  with  immediate 
visa  Issuance  eligibility;  and  a  number  of 
minor  amendments  to  both  the  immigra- 
tion and  nationality  provisions  of  the 
basic  law. 

My  subcommittee  will  commence  hear- 
ings on  H.R.  13453  and  other  bills  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  early  in  the  second  session  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
not  only  to  inform  the  Congress  of  this 
intention,  but  to  place  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  representatives  of  the  many 
private  agencies  which  will  be  invited 
to  testify  on  notice,  so  that  necessary 
information  may  be  gathered  and  posi- 
tions prepared,  to  the  eiul  that  we  may 


speedily  report  out  a  bill  to  improve  the 
basic  immigration  system. 

In  addition  to  the  queries  that  will  be 
raised  with  respect  to  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  bills,  answers  will  be  sought 
to  numerous  questions  which  the  2-year 
experience  has  posed.  Our  Inquiry  will 
certainly  seek  to  develop  what  changes 
should  be  made  in  the  classifications  of 
preferences.  Specifically,  what  modifica- 
tions should  be  made  in  the  statutory 
language  and  in  the  agency  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  clearance  provisions. 
Should  unskilled  aliens  be  given  any 
preference,  even  though  there  Is  a  short- 
age of  available  U.S.  citizens  to  fill  the 
positions,  such  as  in  the  domestic  service 
field?  Should  labor  certifications  be  Is- 
sued in  behalf  of  intending  immigrants 
who  have  had  absolutely  no  experience 
in  the  occupations  for  which  they  have 
been  certified?  Should  penalties  be  im- 
posed, and  if  so,  of  what  nature,  to  those 
Immigrants  who  fail  to  continue  for  any 
reasonable  period  in  the  occupation  or 
in  the  geographical  area  for  which  they 
were  initially  certified? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  areas  which 
the  Immigration  Subcommittee  will  seek 
to  probe.  A  2 -year  testing  under  the 
present  law  should  have  provided  a  re- 
servoir of  experience  and  precise  sta- 
tistics which  should  permit  of  definitive 
answers  to  our  queries.  The  end  result 
will  be,  not  to  alter  the  basic  concepts 
which  were  embodied  in  the  act  of  Oc- 
tober 3,  1965,  but  to  modify  and  refine 
aspects  of  the  system  which  a  2-year 
trial  would  indicate  can  be  improved. 


BOYS   CHOIR   OF   IMMACULATE 
HEART  OF  MARY  CHURCH 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  Long]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  boys  choir  of  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary  Church  in  the  Baynesville  area  of 
Baltimore  County  present  a  beautiful 
program  of  Christmas  music  at  12:30 
p.m.  today  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  and  their  friends 
and  associates  to  hear  this  distinguished 
group. 

The  boys  choir  is  led  by  Norman  Syd- 
nor,  a  graduate  of  the  Peabody  Conser- 
vatory of  Music  in  Baltimore  and  the 
musical  director  of  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary  Church.  The  choir  has  previ- 
ously stmg  at  the  wedding  of  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter,  Luci  Baines  Nugent, 
and  at  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Mary  Our  Queen  in  Baltimore.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  serve  as  Congressman  for 
the  10,000  families  who  belong  to  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Church  and  to 
welcome  to  Washington  the  talented 
choir  this  parish  has  nourished. 

The  members  of  the  choir  are : 

Michael  Rusk,  8114  Loch  Raven  Boule- 
vard. 

Keem  Soper,  8169  Pleasant  Plains 
Road. 


Rick  Botti.  1808  Edgewood  Road. 

Bob  Oberle,   1781  Amuskal  Roed. 

Bryan  McDermott,  8318  Loch  Raven 
Boulevard. 

Larry  Snyder,  9529  Powderhom  Lane. 

Michael  Bisker,  8212  Oakleigh. 

Marty  Fischer,  1818  Darrich  Drive. 

Gerard  Mafale,  1821  Edgewood  Road. 

Doug  Sopp,  1602  Aberdeen  Road. 

John  Nowocki,  8219  Laurel  Drive. 

Rick  Ulrlch,  1810  Redwood  Avenue. 

Steve  Walsh,  1866  Yakona  Road. 

Tony  Mafale,  1821  Edgewood  Road. 

Nick  MuUln,  8527  Water  Oak  Road. 

Jeffrey  Einig.  8716  Littlewood  Road. 

Tom  Eckinrode,  1604  Cottage  Lane. 

Michael  Jakubowski,  1321  Brixtor 
Road. 

John  O'Cormor,  1549  Putty  Hill  Ave- 
nue. 

David  Kowalewskl,  1720  Pin  Oak  Road. 

Jerry  Lynch,  8322  Wyton  Road. 

Walt  Ikfllls,  1754  Amuskal  Road. 

Thomas  Kaiser,  1617  Hardwick  Road. 

Tim  Johnson,  2314  Foster  Avenue. 

Bin  Hooper,  1733  White  Oak  Avenue. 

Ray  Hastings,  8215  Evergreen  Drive. 

Mark  O'Brlnnan,  8517  Oak  Road. 

Jack  Corbett,  1824  Glen  Ridge  Road. 

Gary  Czapskl,  6635  Loch  Hill  Road. 

Bobby  LeMautre,  8802  Richmond  Ave- 
nue. 

Pat  Lynch,  1836  Deveron  Road. 

John  Brocato,  906  Cromwell  Bridge 
Road. 

Michael  Fischer,  1818  Darrich  Drive. 

Phil  Kotschenreuther,  1606  Taylor 
Avenue. 


IMPORTED  MAIDS— PROBLEMS  AND 
THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ottingbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Patent 
Trader,  of  Mount  Kisco,  N.Y.,  recently 
published  a  very  penetrating  three-part 
series  on  the  problems  confronting 
maids  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  overseas. 

These  articles  describe  the  advantages 
taken  of  alien  live -in  domestics;  the  hol- 
low promises  made  to  many  of  them  prior 
to  their  entry  into  the  United  States;  the 
questionable  conditions  imder  which  they 
must  work;  the  many  and  varied  prob- 
lems in  their  daily  lives,  particularly  for 
those  who  cannot  speak  English.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  lot  of  foreign  maids 
elsewhere  in  the  country  is  much  worse 
than  in  Westchester  County  smd,  if  It  is 
not  the  emplojrment  itself  which  Is  un- 
bearable to  a  young  Swede,  Colombian, 
or  Jamaican,  it  is  the  boring,  lonely, 
and  lowly  life  they  lead  after  their  chores 
are  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  Patent  Trader 
has  done  a  great  service  In  publishing 
these  articles  and  I  feel  that  its  proposals 
for  reform  deserve  full  consideration.  I 
plf  i.  to  bring  these  articles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
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and  request  their  comments  on  the  sit- 
uation in  general  as  well  as  on  obviously 
needed  reforms.  Meanwhile,  I  commend 
these  articles  to  <*»-  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  I  include  them,  herewith, 
for  insertion  in  the  Record  : 
IMPOKTED  Maids — Pabt  1:  Thk  Dbzam,  trx 
Cajcblk,  and  thx  Nkdd  fob  Retorm 
(By  Paula  Bernstein) 

Dial  a  local  home  telephone  In  upper  West- 
chester. Often  you  hear  "hello"  In  a  voice 
more  accustomed  to  saying  "bonjour"  or 
"buenos  dlas." 

European  and  Latin  American  girls  are 
being  imported  to  American  homes  In  In- 
creasing numbers  to  replace  the  vanishing 
U.S.  Ilve-in  domestic.  The  Government  keeps 
no  statistics  on  foreign  maids  but  reliable 
sources  estimate  14.000  come  to  this  country 
every  year,  with  2,500  working  In  upper  West- 
chester today. 

Who  are  these  girls  and  why  do  they  come 
here? 

They  are  former  secretaries,  telephone  op- 
erators, salesgirls,  clerks,  waitresses,  nurses, 
school  teachers — almost  any  occupation  you 
can  name  except  maids.  They  all  have  one 
thing  In  common — a  desire  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Why?  For  a  variety  of  highly- 
charged  personal  reasons  (none  Involving 
love  of  housework  or  child  care) . 

Many  come  to  escape  poverty,  boredom, 
family  problems,  a  broken  romance.  Some 
are  young,  spirited,  restless,  searching  for  ad- 
venture on  their  own.  Others  nxake  the 
move  to  join  friends  and  relatives  already 
here,  improve  their  English  or  just  see  the 
U.S. 

They  agree  to  become  maids  because  that's 
the  fastest,  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to 
enter  the  U.S. — outside  of  marrying  an  Amer- 
ican overseas.  Once  here,  they  can  remain  in- 
definitely on  permanent  visas.  Most  plan  to 
find  different  jobs  or  to  travel  (California 
is  a  favorite  destination)  as  soon  as  p>o6slble. 
In  five  years,  they  are  eligible  for  citizenship. 
They  are  recruited  by  hometovm  employment 
agencies  affiliated  with  U.S.  agencies  or  by 
individual  Americans.  Girls  hired  by  the 
agencies  usually  exchange  pictures,  letters 
and  official  forms  with  their  prosiiectlve  em- 
ployers. Money  also  flows — one  way.  The  em- 
ployer usually  pays  a  $275  agency  fee  plus 
the  maid's  plane  fare — anywhere  from  $300 
to  (500.  In  most  agency-written  contracts 
(which  have  no  legal  status)  this  plane  fare 
is  to  be  withheld  in  12  monthly  installments 
and  returned  as  a  bonxis  to  the  maid  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Agencies  advise  a  salary 
of  about  $200  a  month  with  $5  monthly  In- 
creases, with  Thursdays  and  every  other  Sun- 
day as  days  off. 

Girls  are  also  hired  by  U.S.  lawyers  and 
free  lance  recruiters  who  fly  to  a  foreign 
country,  sign  up  maids,  charge  them  $500  or 
BO  to  get  them  into  the  country,  advertise 
their  availability  for  Jobs  and  then  leave  them 
on  their  own,  often  without  contracts  or 
advice. 

"It's  very  shoddy,"  declares  Abe  Spivack, 
chief  of  the  frauds  and  prosecution  section 
of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  In  New  York  City,  who  is  concerned 
about  this  practice. 

"There's  so  much  fraud  In  tbla  whole 
thing,"  be  continues,  turning  to  other 
aspects  of  foreign  maid  recruitment.  "Peo- 
ple with  marginal  Incomes,  for  Instance,  try 
to  bring  girls  into  three-room  apartments. 
In  one  case,  we  diacoyered  the  proap>ectlve 
employer  was  on  welfare." 

If  there  are  frauds  in  the  system  of  bring- 
ing girls  over  here,  there  are  also  injustices 
once  they  arrive. 

For  the  maids,  abuses  range  from  overwork, 

underpay  and  exploitation  to  lockouts  and 

In  rare  cases,  physical  violence.  For  eir^loy- 

ers,   problems   include   their   maids   lack   of 
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basic  ISngllsh,  refxisal  to  work,  pregnancy, 
desertion   and   theft. 

The  girls  most  frequently  complain  they 
are  not  paid  the  stipulated  amount  and 
must  work  longer  than  they  think  is  fair.  "I 
was  working  from  6:30  in  the  morning  until 
10  at  night,  with  no  time  off,"  a  girl  from 
Colombia  told  Patent  Trader.  "After  two 
weeks,  when  I  asked  to  go  see  my  friend  down 
the  street,  the  woman  I  worked  for  said,  TX) 
you  Intend  to  make  a  habit  of  this?' "  (The 
maid  went  to  the  employment  agency  and 
immediately  got  another  job  In  a  less  de- 
manding household.) 

Another  maid,  a  pretty  20-year-old  blonde 
from  Sweden,  charged  that  she  received  only 
a  $50  bonus  when  she  left  after  a  year,  despite 
the  fact  that  $280  was  promised  In  her  con- 
tract. (She  has  returned  to  secretarial  work 
at  a  WaU  Street  Investment  firm.) 

"I  worked  three  months  without  a  dollar's 
pay  or  even  one  day  off,"  recalls  a  23-year-old 
Parlslenne.  "The  wife  told  me  she  didn't  have 
to  pay  me  at  all  but  I  had  to  stay  with  her 
or  else  be  deported." 

Housewives'  threats  of  deportation  are  fair- 
ly comnuin.  Actually,  under  U.S.  law  foreign 
maids  can  walk  off  their  Jobs  without  being 
shipped  home — unless  the  Government  can 
prove  "fraudulent  Intent."  This  has  hap- 
pened only  once.  Last  July  in  Boston  a  Ja- 
maican woman  was  ordered  deported  because 
she  entered  the  U.S.  under  Labor  Department 
certlflcatlon  as  a  domestic  but  instead  found 
immediate  employment  as  a  sewing  machine 
operator.  The  Massachusetts  housewife  who 
applied  for  the  Jamaican's  alien  employ- 
ment certlflcatlon  admitted  to  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  that  she  didn't  need 
another  maid;  she  was  only  trying  to  help 
her  friends  solve  their  servant  problems. 

"We  anticipate  more  cases  like  this  and 
will  be  making  discreet  Inquiries  on  our 
own,"  warns  Sol  Marks,  deputy  district  di- 
rector for  the  U.8.  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service  In  New  York  City.  "We  would 
have  no  dlfBculty  In  similar  circumstances 
deporting  a  maid  if  we  can  establish  fraud- 
ulent intent — that  the  girl  had  no  intention 
of  pursuing  a  domestic  Job.  It's  different  If 
she  stays  a  week,  or  a  month,  and  the  longer 
she  stays  on  the  Job,  the  harder  It  would  be 
to  establish  fraud." 

Although  some  girls  do  walk  out  during 
those  first  months  of  sometimes  agonizing 
adjustment,  most  try  to  fulfill  their  part  of 
the  bargain  and  the  system  on  the  whole 
works  fairly  well. 

However,  neither  the  girl  nor  the  woman 
who  hires  her  really  knows  quite  what  to 
expect  of  each  other  nor  do  they  have  any 
legal  protection.  For  both.  It's  a  gamble.  To 
even  the  odds,  reforms  In  the  sjrstem  are 
badly  needed  and  long  overdue. 

Imported  Maids — Part  2:  A  Day  Off  Cak  Bb 

THE    LON^IEST    OP    AlX 

(By  Paula  Bernstein) 

A  year  ago,  Mary  was  selling  wide  ties  on 
Camaby  Street  in  London.  Last  week,  she 
\inplugged  Mrs.  Robinson's  vacuum  cleaner, 
shoved  it  into  the  corner,  and  contemplated 
life  as  a  maid. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  nodded.  "I  would  definitely 
have  live-in  help  myself,  someday,  if  I  could 
afford  it.  The  thing  I  hate  to  do  most  of  all 
Is  housework." 

If  they  Aaa't  all  actually  hate  It,  most  for- 
eign maids  here  would  rather  be  doing  some- 
thing else  and  few  of  them  ever  continue  a 
second  year  in  donvestic  service. 

These  girls  enter  the  United  States  with 
the  blessing  of  the  UjS.  Government  which 
views  the  shortage  of  native  Uve-ln  help  here 
as  "critical."  So  do  the  women  who  most 
need  this  help — mothers  confined  by  Illness 
or  handicapped  by  injury,  nMthers  of  chil- 
dren requiring  extraordinary  attention  and 
mothers  who  work  for  a  living. 

But  the  American  employment  agenclea 
and   lawyers  who  recruit  these  girls  In  In- 


creasing numbers  assume  little  or  no  re- 
sponsibility for  their  wotldng  conditions, 
wages  or  general  welfare  after  arrival.  Also, 
housewives  vary  widely  in  their  treatment  of 
foreign  maids  and  In  understanding  their 
special  needs. 

A  maid  rarely  knows  what's  in  store  for  her 
when  she  steps  off  the  plane  frcnn  Europe  or 
the  Caribbean  to  work  In  an  American  home. 
She  may  sleep  on  a  cot  in  a  cold  basement  or 
she  may  luxuriate  in  a  private  bedroom  with 
her  own  TV,  radio  and  deluxe,  hair  dryer.  She 
may  be  treated  like  a  daughter  or  like  an 
indentured  servant. 

"Most  of  us  don't  eat  with  the  family  and 
we  don't  feel  like  members  of  the  family," 
believes  19-year-old  Brigltte  from  Scotland. 
"We  have  to  eat  with  the  children.  Some  of 
us  sleep  in  the  children's  room  .  .  .  You  Just 
have  a  feeling  you're  not  free.  There's  no 
time  off  to  be  by  yourself.  Living  and  working 
in  the  same  place  is  bad." 

"I  do  eat  with  my  family — except  when 
they  have  company.  And  I  go  almost  every 
place  with  them,"  says  llna,  a  24-year-old 
Norwegian. 

"I  have  the  children  all  the  time,"  sighs 
Maria,  a  21-year-old  from  Stockholm.  "Two 
of  them,  all  the  time,  five  and  three  years 
old.  I  have  to  do  everything.  If  children  are 
good  you  can  work  all  right  bat  It's  usually 
not  possible.  I  can  never  sleep  late,  "niey 
expect  me  to  do  everything.  Even  on  my 
free  day,  Thursday,  I  have  to  make  break- 
fast, dress  the  baby  and  clean  the  bathrooms 
before  I  can  go." 

Gertrude,  20,  from  Switzerland,  finds  life 
easier.  "In  my  house,  the  wife  has  a  sched- 
ule. I'm  finished  with  everything  after  lunch. 
The  afternoons  are  mine." 

But  the  job,  which  many  of  the  girls  find 
Intolerably  boring.  londy  and  lowly,  is  really 
not  their  biggest  problem. 

There's  the  depression  that  almost  In- 
evitably sets  In  SLfter  two  or  three  months, 
the  almost  unbearable  loneliness,  the  desper- 
ate longing  to  talk  to  someone  who  speaka 
your  language,  the  homesickness  for  family 
and  friends  and  the  life  you  knew. 

Their  low  prestige  is  a  constant  source 
of  irritation  to  the  girls.  They  don't  even 
know  what  to  call  themselves.  They  refuse 
to  label  themselves  "domestics;"  resent  the 
"potwalloper"  epithet  pinned  on  them  by 
boys  In  White  Plains;  and  usually  settle  for 
the  euphemism  "mother's  helper." 

For  the  most  part,  Scandinavians  and  Eu- 
ropeans are  younger,  better-educated  and 
more  coiifident  than  their  Latin  American 
counterparts.  The  Spanish -speaking  girls 
often  come  here  doubly  handicapped — to- 
tally Ignorant  of  Snglish  and  illiterate  In 
their  native  Spanish,  too. 

But  many  other  girls,  too,  from  Burc^>e, 
are  so  weak  in  English  that  they  are  unable 
to  comprehend  a  Dcffis  Day  nM>vle,  let  alone 
cope  with  printed  washing  machine  instruc- 
tions. 

If  language  is  a  hurdle  many  never  over- 
come, the  lack  of  recreational  opportunities 
is  a  problem  shared  by  all  foreign  maids. 
And  transportation  is  an  almost  insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

"Bus  connections  are  very  poor  around 
Westchester  and  nobody  tells  you  that  the 
houses  ve  so  far  from  railroad  stations," 
comments  Brigltte.  If  their  employers  can- 
not or  will  not  chauffeur  tbem.  the  girls 
must  take  cabs  and  it  is  not  at  all  imtisual 
for  a  maid  to  spend  $10  in  cab  fare  during 
one  Thursday  of  getting  to  and  from  and 
aroxind  White  Plains. 

Where  can  the  girls  escai>e  on  TliursdayB 
and  Sundays? 

Some  visit  friends  and  relatives  from  back 
home.  Some  go  to  the  White  Plains  YWCA's 
Lila  Wallace  Centre  for  dances  with  boys 
from  West  Point  and  Stewart  Air  Tarce  Base, 
for  exercise  and  swim  classes,  for  sightseeing 
trips,  skating  parties  and  ro«wl  rallies. 

The  more  adventurous  shop  and  rubber- 
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neck   In  New  Tork  City  "but  you  have   to 
get  used  to  the  city,"  says  Biig^tte. 

"They  don't  know  what  to  do  with  their 
spare  time,"  explains  a  Westchester  house- 
wife who  has  hired  seven  girls  in  the  last 
three  years.  "And  with  family  and  small  Lids, 
we  don't  have  much  time  to  help  them.  They 
should  have  a  lUe  of  their  own  for  one  day, 
within  a  different  framework,  and  not  come 
home  with  a  different  boy  In  a  different  car 
every  Thursday.  People  are  distressed  about 
where  the  girls  go  but  they  won't  make  any 
effort  to  provide  anything  else  ...  In  many 
cases  it's  like  having  a  teenage  daughter  In 
your  house." 

Sundays  are  the  worst  of  all.  Some  of  the 
about  2,500  foreign  maids  In  upper  West- 
chester are  involved  in  church  activities; 
others  wander  aimlessly  about  White  Plains, 
congregating  in  certain  bars  "and  they  don't 
realize  that  an  American  bar  and  an  English 
pub  are  not  the  same,"  observes  an  advisor 
who  sums  up  their  plight: 

"These  are  young  girls.  They  are  cooped  up 
all  week  as  servants  with  nobody  their  own 
age  to  talk  to.  They  lack  a  normal  dating 
situation.  They  see  boys  only  on  Thursdays 
and  maybe  every  other  Sunday  and  they  feel 
desperate  to  keep  the  boys'  interest.  About 
one  out  of  every  Ave  becomes  pregnant." 

"They  need  a  place  of  their  own — a  club- 
house they  could  come  to  and  something  In- 
teresting to  look  forward  to  on  their  days 
off,"  says  Mrs.  Charles  Adams  of  White 
Plains  who  has  befriended  many  maids  and 
has  taken  a  personal  interest  In  their  prob- 
lems. 

IMPOSTKD  Maids — Pabt  3 :  Two-Wat 
Protection  Is  Needed 
(By  Paula  Bernstein) 

The  United  States  Qovemment  acts  like  a 
protective  Dutch  uncle  to  foreign  maids  be- 
fore they  arrive  but  shows  little  interest  In 
their  welfare  once  they're  here.  Neither  are 
their  American  employers  offered  any  legal 
guarantees  or  rights. 

To  enter  the  United  States  as  a  maid,  a  girl 
must  get  i>ermission  from  the  U.S.  Labor  De- 
partment which  approves  Job  offers.  Accord- 
ing to  Labor  Dep>artment  rules,  the  Job  must 
pay  between  945  and  965  a  week,  the  girl 
must  have  a  separate  room  (but  not  neces- 
sarily a  separate  bath)  and  her  hours  and 
duties  must  be  defined.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment also  wants  to  know  her  employer's  an- 
nual income,  how  many  children  he  has  and 
how  long  he  intends  to  hire  her. 

"The  usual  contract  for  one  year's  service 
(signed  by  many  girls)  is  a  civil  agreement 
between  employee  and  employer,"  explains 
Abe  Spivack,  chief  of  the  frauds  and  prosecu- 
tion section  of  the  U.S.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  In  New  York  City. 
"The  law  does  not  req\ilre  the  employee  to 
work  for  a  year.  If  the  girl  breaks  her  con- 
tract, the  Immigration  Service  cannot  de- 
port her.  The  employer's  only  recoiirse  would 
be  through  the  civil  courts." 

However,  the  Government  can  deport  a 
maid  if  "fraudulent  Intent"  is  proved,  as  In 
only  one  case  so  far. 

In  most  cases,  however,  tf  things  Just  dont 
work  out  after  a  period  of  time,  "girls  can 
quit  and  employers  can  fire  them,"  accord- 
ing to  Bernard  Zupa,  manager  of  the  Labor 
Department's  central  Immigration  office  in 
Corona,  Queens. 

Advice  and  other  Jobs  are  available  to  for- 
eign girls  (Just  as  they  are  to  Americans)  at 
local  state  employment  offices.  Maids  who 
consider  themselves  overworked  and  under- 
paid can  complain  to  the  Labor  Department's 
Division  of  Labor  Standards  which  can  In- 
vestigate and  try  to  persuade  employers  to 
Improve  conditions. 

"We  get  only  about  three  to  five  com- 
plaints a  month  from  aliens,"  reports  Mr. 
Zupa.  "Complaints  from  employers  are  few. 
The  bulk  of  the  cases  bAve  worked  out  weU." 


Requests  from  local  New  York  families  for 
foreign  maids  are  checked  and  re-checked 
in  the  Labor  Department's  Queens  office. 
"We  are  on  the  alert  and  we  call  the  em- 
ployers if  the  appUcatlon  doesn't  look  right," 
declares  Mr.  Zupa. 

"We  Just  turned  down  a  bachelor  with  a 
lV4-room  apartment  who  wanted  a  live-In 
domestic.  We  have  housewives  processing 
these  applications.  They  get  the  feel  of  them 
and  can  tell  when  something  doesn't  look 
right.  For  instance,  if  the  employer  says 
English  Is  not  required,  we  call  up  and  ask, 
'How  come?' 

"We  tell  employers  that  the  girls  are  over- 
quallfled.  They  are  not  usually  maids  but 
have  worked  as  stenographers  or  salesgirls. 
They  will  go  on  to  other  Jobs.  Employers 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  expect  that  ideal 
Poppins  girl  who  walks  kids  In  the  park." 

Conscientious  as  the  Labor  Department  is, 
it  could  never  undertake  the  enormous  task 
of  certifying  the  truth  of  every  statement 
In  every  application  or  Inspecting  every  U.S. 
home  requesting  a  foreign  maid. 

"But  you  really  don't  know  enough  about 
the  Job  when  you  come  over,"  insists  Con- 
chlta,  a  dark,  quiet  Colombian.  "On  the 
printed  Job  offer  they  fill  out,  they  outline 
the  work  in  vague  terms.  When  you  get  here, 
the  woman  gives  you  a  piece  of  paper  telling 
you  how  to  clean  every  corner."  Other  maids 
discover  their  "separate"  room  Is  a  cot  next 
to  a  basement  boiler  and  the  "two"  children 
mentioned  In  the  official  form  are  really  five. 

The  Labor  Department  makes  no  effort  to 
Interest  American  girls  In  domestic  service 
"because  we  feel  there  Is  a  better  potential 
for  United  States  school  dropouts,"  main- 
tains Mr.  Zupa.  "There  is  tremendous  stress 
to  place  them  In  Job  training  programs." 

And  so,  with  the  continuing  shortage  of 
sleep-in  Americans,  foreign  maids  will  con- 
tinue coming  here,  14,000  or  so  each  year. 
Some  will  arrive  under  employment  agency 
contract  arrangements  and  some  under  free- 
wheeling deals  with  private  agents — among 
them  a  lawyer  "who  took  $500  from  my  maid 
and  told  me  I  could  fire  her  tomorrowjjj^ 
things  didn't  work  out,"  recalls  one  W4K- 
chester  hoiisewife. 

At  Its  best,  the  system  of  importing  for- 
eigners Into  a  country  whose  natives  will  not 
become  servants  Is  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. However,  it  Is  one  that  will  be  with  us 
a  long  time.  It  can  be  made  at  least  tolerable 
with  reforms  in  five  areas : 

Contracts,  wages,  hours.  If  the  U.S.  Labor 
Department  approves  Job  offers,  it  should 
also  be  required  to  approve  simple  legal  con- 
tracts between  maids  and  employers.  Details 
should  be  supervised  by  government-ap- 
proved and  government-regulated  employ- 
ment agencies.  A  contrttct  sho\ild  not  become 
valid  until  the  foreign  maid  arrives,  visits 
her  employer  and  both  parties  appraise  each 
other.  Contracts  should  specify  no  more  than 
10  ho\irs'  work  per  day  with  two  full  days 
off  every  week  and  at  a  salary  no  less  than 
the  minimum  hourly  wage. 

References  and  proof.  Burden  of  proof  of 
adequate  living  accommodations  and  family 
Income  should  be  placed  on  the  employer 
who  could  be  required  to  fiimlsh  references, 
plctiu-es  and  notarized  documents.  The  bur- 
den of  proof  of  adequate  mastery  of  the 
English  language  should  rest  on  the  girls, 
to  submit  proof  of  their  language  skill  from 
a  teacher  or  from  the  closest  U.S.  Embassy. 

Advice  and  arbitration.  Local  state  employ- 
ment offices  should  offer  special  counseling 
services  for  foreign  maids  and  employers, 
with  power  to  arbitrate  disputes.  The  Qov- 
emment should  fine  employers  who  break 
their  word  on  hours,  salaries  or  working 
conditions  and  should  deport  girls  who  re- 
fuse to  live  up  to  their  part  of  the  contract. 

Language  skills  and  recreation.  On  the 
community,  voluntary  level,  more  language 
coiirses  should  be  taught  In  adult  education 
programs  as  a  desperately  needed  service  to 


all  the  foreigners  among  us.  Employers,  social 
agencies  and  civic  groups  should  share  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  foreign  maids  with 
decent  recreation  and  companionship. 

Educational  information.  Incoming  maids 
should  receive  booklets  In  their  own  lan- 
guage explaining  in  detail  their  rights  and 
legal  obligations.  Including  Income  tax  they 
will  owe.  Descriptions  of  the  typical  American 
family  life,  suburban  transportation  prob- 
lems, and  social  customs  for  young  people 
should  be  Included.  Likewise,  employers  need 
an  educational  booklet  pointing  out  their 
legal  and  moral  duties  to  these  girls  who 
come  here  to  begin  a  new  life,  as  our  own 
ancestors  once  did,  dreaming  the  American 
Dream. 

Shortsichted  Polict 

A  three-part  Patent  Trader  survey  on  for- 
eign maids  concluded  In  Thursday's  Issue. 
ReoonMnendatlons  on  stepe  which  might  be 
taken  to  protect  the  Interests  of  both  these 
young  women  and  their  employers  appeared 
with  the  survey  and  do  not  need  comment 
here. 

What  does  seem  to  require  further  explora- 
tion is  the  statement  a  U.S.  Labor  Depart- 
ment representative  made  to  the  Patent 
Trader  reporter  responsible  for  the  survey: 
the  department,  he  aald,  makes  no  effort  to 
Interest  American  girls  In  domestic  service 
"because  we  feel  there  Is  a  better  potential 
for  United  States  high  school  dropouts."  The 
department  attempts  to  place  theee  girls  in 
Job  training  programs  which,  presumably, 
will  eventually  groom  them  for  Industry  or 
the  service  trades. 

This  cavalier  attitude  toward  domestic 
service  seems  both  undeserved  and,  for  the 
long  run.  short  sighted.  As  standards  of  liv- 
ing elsewhere  In  the  world  rise,  the  supply  <rf 
imported  domestic  help — which  provides,  at 
best,  a  lees  than  satisfactory  solution,  as 
Patent  Trader  discovered — can  be  expected 
to  dry  up.  The  countries  of  weetem  Europe 
which  once  raised  their  own  (and  supplied 
this  country,  too)  are  now  Importing  maids 
from  the  less  affluent  nations  to  the  south. 

Meanwhile,  labor  saving  devices  or  no,  there 
will  continue  to  be  families  to  whom  domestic 
help  is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  House- 
holds with  several  small  children,  with  elderly 
members  or  chronic  invalids  and,  above  all, 
families  which  are  motherless — or  whose 
mother  is  physically  incapacitated  or  must 
work  outside  the  home  herself — vrlU  always 
be  with  us. 

There  will  also  always,  we  suspect,  be  some 
young  women  better  adapted  to  the  pace  and 
variety  of  domestic  work  than  to  the  pressure 
and  monotony  of  the  assembly  line,  whether 
the  Job  is  finishing  shirts  In  a  steam  laundry 
or  tightening  screws  In  an  appliance  factory. 
And  they  need  not  all  be  "dropouts."  Almost 
any  woman  can  testify  that  it  takes  a  pretty 
high  I.Q.  to  run  a  home  successfully. 

A  better  approach  might  be  for  the  Depcwt- 
ment  of  Labor  to  sp>onsor  programs  for  train- 
ing domeetlc  help  and  establish  and  enforce 
standards  for  hours,  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions which  would  make  such  work  attrac- 
tive. The  time  has  come  to  diist  the  ashes 
off  Cinderella  and  make  her  a  respected  and 
productive  member  of  society. 


STATES  AND  INDIVIDUALS  BEING 
ATTACKED  BY  IRRESPONSIBLE 
ARTICLES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  Baring]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the 
Indulgence  of  my  colleagues  for  a  few 
minutes  on  a  matter  that  not  only  in- 
volves my  State  of  Nevada,  but  all  States. 
I  am  referring  to  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  written  media  wherein  the 
good  names  of  the  State,  its  cities,  and  its 
citizens  are  maliciously  slandered  by  in- 
nuendo and  hearsay. 

My  own  State  of  Nevada,  especially  the 
city  of  Las  Vegas,  has  been  the  recent 
target  of  three  irresponsible  and  inac- 
curate articles.  One  article,  written  by  a 
man  who  spent  all  of  18  hours  in  Las 
Vegas,  tended  to  imply  that  Las  Vegas 
was  strictly  a  "Pun  City"  and  that  its 
citizens  could  not  give  a  tinker's  dam 
about  world  or  national,  let  alone  civic 
affairs. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  at  a  loss  as 
to  just  who  this  writer  talked  to.  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  any  wage  earner  In  Las 
Vegas.  It  had  to  be  "tourists" — and  we 
want  them  to  come  and  have  fun  in  Las 
Vegas. 

A  second  article,  which  appeared  in  a 
New  York  paper,  gave  the  impression 
that  gangsters  were  driving  about  Las 
Vegas  in  shade-drawn  limousines,  their 
submachineguns  at  the  ready.  While 
we  know  this  is  not  true,  the  reading 
public  does  not  know  this  and  are  con- 
vinced that  what  they  read  is  an  8w:cu- 
rate  portrayal  of  Las  Vegas. 

A  good  example  of  this  came  just  the 
other  day  when  a  member  of  my  staff 
received  a  phone  call  from  a  woman 
whose  son  is  now  working  in  our  State. 
She  asked  my  staff  member  for  some  in- 
formation about  the  State  and  inquired 
if  it  was  true  that  gansters  ran  rampant. 
She  had  read  about  the  "mob,"  the 
"mafia,"  and  so  forth,  and  she  was  wor- 
ried about  the  safety  of  her  son. 

Then  there  was  the  recent  national 
weekly  publication  that  carried  an  arti- 
cle that  was  highly  defamatory  and 
without  any  evidence  of  substantiation. 
This  is  a  second  attempt  by  this  periodi  - 
cal  to  blacken  the  name  of  my  State. 

But  it  is  not  my  State  alone  that  is  at- 
tacked by  Irresponsible  articles.  It  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  there  ai'e 
many  instances  of  irresponsible  and  in- 
accurate statements  appearing  in  vari- 
ous public  media  which  cause  tremen- 
dous damages  to  Innocent  individuals 
and  because  of  the  practical  and  eco- 
nomic considerations  find  themselves  im- 
able  to  seek  proper  remedies. 

However,  in  articles  directed  at  my 
State,  many  of  these  irresponsible  de- 
famatory insinuations  are  directed  to 
citizens  and  businesses,  many  of  whom 
are  personally  known  to  me  and  who  have 
qualified  for  operations  and  are  being 
meticulously  controlled,  supervised,  and 
investigated  by  our  State  authorities. 

In  all  instances,  the  irresponsible  al- 
legations that  appear  in  many  of  these 
articles  are  completely  inconsistent  with 
the  facts,  findings,  and  records  of  our 
State  agencies.  This  practice  of  Irre- 
sponsible character  assassination  by  in- 
sinuation should  not  be  tolerated  and 
should  be  condemned  as  undemocratic 
and  un-American  Injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  gambling  is  legal  in  my 
State.  We  have  a  very  strict  gaming 
commission  that  sees  to  it  that  imdeslr- 


ables  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with 
our  gaming  casinos.  Yet  these  articles 
imply  through  cleverly  worded  irmuen- 
does  that  gangsters  abound  throughout 
our  casinos. 

The  third  article  that  I  had  mentioned 
made  reference  to  "electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping investigation"  which  allegedly  un- 
covered gangsters  in  one  of  our  newer 
hotels.  Did  the  writer  mean  to  represent 
that  his  periodical  had  been  Involved  in 
illegal  wiretapping  or  illegal  electronic 
eavesdropping  to  secure  the  Information 
they  claim  they  have?  Or  did  the  writer, 
or  periodical,  represent  that  another 
source,  such  as  a  U.S.  Government  agen- 
cy, was  engaged  in  illegal  wiretapping 
or  illegal  electronic  eavesdropping  and 
compounding  this  objectionable  deed  by 
passing  on  information  incomplete  and 
out  of  context  that  permitted  the  writer 
and  periodical  to  make  unfair  allega- 
tions? In  either  instance  such  deplorable 
actions  are  both  illegal  and  immoral  and 
any  such  practice  must  be  stopped. 

But  what  makes  the  article  even  more 
incongruous  is  the  fact  that  the  hotel 
named  by  the  writer  was  not  opened  un- 
til 1966,  and  I  have  been  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  Government  was  not  in- 
volved in  any  illegal  wiretapping  or  il- 
legal electronic  eavesdropping  in  my 
State.  But  great  harm  has  been  done  to 
individuals  and  the  hotel  itself  by  this 
article. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  I  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  freedom  of  the  American  press, 
but  let  us  not  misconstrue  the  mean- 
ing of  freedom  of  the  press.  As  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  stated : 

The  right  of  free  speech  does  not  give 
the  man  the  right  to  yell  fire  In  a  crowded 
theatre. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  does  not  give 
the  media  the  carte  blanche  right  to  use 
character  assassination  by  insinuation. 
I  call  upon  this  Congress  to  assume 
its  inherent  responsibility  in  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitutional  rights  of  Its 
citizenry  and  immediately  use  its  best 
efforts  to  prevent  further  immoral  and 
objectionable  practices  of  irresponsible 
reporters  in  irresponsible  publications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  sense  of  the  House  resolution 
for  consideration  by  this  august  body: 

H.  Res.  1006 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsible exercise  of  certain  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States 

Whereas  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  are  freedoms  cherished 
by  every  American;  and 

Whereas  many  instances  of  Irresponsible 
and  Inaccurate  statements  appearing  In 
various  public  media  have  caused  tremendous 
damage  to  Innocent  Individuals  and  legiti- 
mate businesses;  and 

Whereas  prolonged  legal  battles  over  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  damaging  statements  are 
rarely  a  complete  answer  for  the  Innocent 
victims:  Now.  tb««fore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  every  American 
should  recognize  that  freedom  of  speech  and 
freedom  of  the  press  carry  with  them  the 
duty  to  exercise  these  freedoms  in  a  respon- 
sible rnannar  with  due  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  and  that  this  duty  Is  particularly 
Important  in  the  exercise  of  these  freedoms 


by  various  public  media  which  asBiime  the 

responsibllty  of  keeping  the  American  pub- 
lic currently  informed  with  respect  to  items 
of  public  interest,  but  not  Impinge  the  rights 
of  the  Individual  citizen. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  GUARD  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  [Mr.  BARrwcl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  by  the 
papers  that  our  Supreme  Court  has  done 
it  again  to  loyal  Americans  everywhere 
by  striking  down  a  section  of  the  1950 
Subversive  Activities  Control  Act  which 
makes  it  a  crime  for  members  of  Com- 
munist organizations  to  work  in  defense 
plants.  This  is  just  the  latest  In  a  long 
line  of  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  is  of  a  friendly  na- 
ture to  communism. 

What  are  we  waiting  for,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Why  do  we  not  just  hand  over  this  coun- 
try in  one  big  bimdle  to  the  Communists 
instead  of  having  our  Supreme  Court 
dole  it  to  the  Communists  in  bits  and 
drabs  as  it  has  been  doing  the  past  years. 

Be  it  a  hot,  cold,  or  a  lukewarm  war. 
the  Soviet  Union  is  our  enemy.  Their 
goal  is  to  destroy  the  United  States  via 
any  means  possible.  The  best  route  thus 
far  has  been  internally.  And  our  Supreme 
Court  has  done  its  best  to  open  the  in- 
ternal doors  for  the  Communists. 

Last  March  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
threw a  New  York  State  law  denying 
teaching  jobs  to  Communists  and  others 
who  advocate  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  violence.  It  also  declared  un- 
constitutional a  1917  New  York  law 
which  made  the  utterance  of  treason- 
able or  seditious  acts  grounds  for  dis- 
missal. 

One  only  has  to  look  at  the  newspaper 
articles  today  to  see  where  campus  dem- 
onstrations are  not  only  encouraged,  but, 
in  some  cases,  even  led  or  aided  by  pro- 
fessors who  voice  Communist  theories. 

Now  the  Supreme  Court  says  it  is  no 
longer  a  crime  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Communist  Party  and  work  in  defense 
plants.  Is  that  not  just  dandy.  Maybe  my 
memory  is  a  bit  hazy,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  over  the  past  30  years  we  have 
either  executed,  or  deported,  or  jailed 
Communist  Party  members  who  have 
obtained  information  to  our  innermost 
secrets  and  forwarded  them  on  to  Mos- 
cow. 

The  actions  taken  by  our  Government 
then  was  one  of  protecting  this  country. 
Monday's  action  by  the  Supreme  Court 
was  one  of  disarming  our  internal  de- 
fense against  Commimist  subversion. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  in  writing 
the  majority  opinion,  stated  that  the 
employment  bar  violates  "the  right  of 
association  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment." 

What  of  the  "rights"  of  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  fought  to  keep  this 
country  free  of  any  Communist  Infringe- 
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tnent?  Or  do  loyal  Americans  not  have 
any  rights  ansnnore? 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  In  handing 
down  the  Court's  decision,  said  the  Court 
was  "not  unmindful  of  the  congressional 
concern  over  the  danger  of  sabotage  and 
espionage  In  national  defense  industries." 
The  Chief  Justice  added  the  "spies  and 
saboteurs  do  exist  and  Congress  can,  of 
course,  prescribe  criminal  penalties  for 
those  who  engage  in  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage." 

That  is  very  sweet  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  allow  Congress  this  latitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  system  of  divided 
government,  the  Supreme  Coiu-t  has 
usurped  the  authority  of  the  legislature. 
It  is  time  that  Congress  blasts  a  hole  in 
the  Supreme  Court's  pretensions. 

The  Founding  Fathers  of  this  great 
coimtry  named  Congress  to  guard  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  Is  time  Congress  lives 
up  to  Its  responsibility. 


December  12,  1967 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL.  NO- 
VEMBER 22,  1967,  INDIANAPOLIS, 
IND.,  MONUMENT  CIRCLE  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1967,  a  memorial  service  was 
conducted  in  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  In 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  at  the  Monument 
Circle. 

Among  those  who  participated  in  this 
memorial  service  were  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Andrew  Jacobs, 
Representative  in  Congress  from  Indian- 
apolis; members  of  the  J.  F.  Kennedy 
Memorial  High  School  choral  group;  the 
superintendent  of  the  high  school,  the 
Reverend  Patrick  J.  Kelly;  and  the  Rev- 
erend Landnmi  E.  Shields,  pastor  of 
the  Witherspoon  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Indianapolis. 

I  Insert,  the  program  for  this  service  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
John  P.  Kennedy  Memoriai..  November  22. 
1987,  iNDiANAPOus  Monument  Cibcu:  Pbo- 

CRAM 

The  Memorial  Service  began  with  the  J.  P. 
Kennedy  Memorial  High  School  Choral 
Orovtp,  directed  by  Sister  Marcla  Ann,  C.S.J. 
singing.  "Which  Way  America?"  followed  by 
the  Posting  of  the  Colors  by  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps. 

Reverend  Landrum  E.  Shields  of  the 
Witherspoon  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
when  he  delivered  the  Invocation,  said: 

"Here  we  are,  God.  Assembled  at  this  time 
and  place  In  tribute  of  a  great  American. 
We  rejoice  In  this  menaorlal  experience, 
wherein  thou  glvest  us  also  to  have  part,  to 
testify,  as  a  cloud  of  witnesses  of  this  great 
life,  which  to  us.  has  been  an  example  of 
Oodly  living  and  In  whose  life,  we  have  seen 
the  vision  of  thy  beauty. 

"Unite  us  SOU,  Lord  of  our  soxils.  In  one 
household,  of  faith  and  love,  one  family  in 
heaven  and  upon  earth.  With  this  spirit  of 
Thanksgiving,  may  we  run  the  race  set  be- 
fore us.  with  common  hope  and  future  Joy. 

"May  the  eternal  flame  In  Arlington,  the 


true  light  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  In- 
crease In  brightness,  for  peace  among  the 
brotherhood  of  thy  children  ever3rwhere. 
Transform  our  attitudes  to  love  and  a  sensl- 
Uvlty  for  peace  In  our  community,  as  John 
Pltzgerald  Kennedy  advocated  It.  Take  the 
veil  from  our  hearts  and  Join  us  In  one 
communion,  with  all  the  Saints  on  earth  and 
In  heaven. 

"We  who  are  the  only  instruments  and 
channels  for  thy  kingdom  of  love  and  peace 
to  come  Into  this  world,  keep  us  ever  from 
falling  thee.  This  is  our  supplication,  which 
we  lift  to  thee.  In  the  Redemptive  Spirit  of 
OUT  Lord  and  Savior.  Jesus  The  Christ,  we 
pray.  Amen." 

ITie  superintendent  of  Kennedy  Memorial 
High  School.  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Kelly,  made 
these  moving  remarks  in  his  introduction  of 
the  speakers : 

"All  of  us  at  Kennedy  Memorial  High 
School,  faculty  and  students,  consider  It  a 
privilege  to  be  here  today  to  participate  in 
this  civic  commemoration  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's death.  Moreover,  we  all  regard  it  an 
honor  to  serve  the  community  as  a  continu- 
ing reminder  of  the  President's  youthful  vigor 
and  enthusiasm.  It  is  our  hope  that  our 
students,  both  now  and  in  the  futiue.  will  be 
Inspired  and  guided  by  the  principles  and 
Ideals  which  governed  the  life  of  President 
Kennedy. 

"It  is.  I  think,  particularly  appropriate  that 
ours — a  Catholic  school — bears  the  late  Presi- 
dent's name.  For  he  was  not  only  a  great  man 
and  a  great  American,  but  a  great  Christian 
as  well.  It  is  reported  that  the  great  Indian 
leader  Mahatma  Ghandl  once  observed:  'I 
have  read  the  Christian  Gospels;  and  I  have 
loved  and  respected  the  Christ  I  found  there, 
for  he  was  so  much  concerned  with  the  needs 
of  others.  It  is  a  pity  I  have  never  found  a 
Christian  who  awakened  in  me  the  same  love 
and  respect.'  I  believe  that  Ghandl.  had  he 
lived  to  meet  John  P.  Kennedy,  would  not 
have  made  that  statement. 

During  a  commemorative  assembly  this 
morning  at  the  high  school,  several  students 
presented  original  essays  or  poetic  readings  in 
honor  of  the  late  President.  I  am  p^ud  to 
present  two  of  these  students  now.  Miss 
Yvonne  Bums  wUl  deliver  an  original  poetic 
essay — The  Search.  And  Mr.  Brian  Nelson 
will  recite  the  poem  composed  by  Robert 
Frost  on  the  occasion  of  John  P.  Kennedy's 
inauguration — The  Gift  Outright. 

Miss  Yvonne  Therese  Burns  then  delivered 
her  original  composition,  which  she  titled, 
"A  Search" : 

Hear  that  beckoning  sound:    Protest! 
Listen   to   those   maddening   cries:    Down 
with  wars;   down  with  open  housing;   down 
with   current  wages. 

And  what  is  that  fanatic  screeching?  Riots  1 
Riots!!  RiotsI!! 

Dissatls&ed  world.  I  too.  have  a  protest  to 
sound:  Down  with  all  this  ugly,  cruel  hate 
that  lurks  in  the  world  today.  And  ...  Up 
Up  Up  with  Love! 

Oh  love,  flame  upon  this  world  like  a  for- 
est fire.  Rage,  Scorch  .  .  Bum  .  .  .  Linger 
In  hearts. 

Oh  big.  rushing  river,  has  mankind  ven- 
tured your  tributaries? 

The  questions  that  bother  my  mind: 
Is  brotherly  love  lost  in  the  soul  of  a  soldier 
lying  in  the  mucky  swamps  of  Vietnam? 

Is  life  flicked  out  like  a  match  for  world 
peace? 

Can  love  be  found  biding  under  a  crack  in 
an  orphanage  wall? 

Does  it  have  to  be  dug  out  of  a  black 
crevice? 

Where,  where,  where  is  love?  Now,  when 
we  need  It. 

Look  to  the  bills,  look  to  the  skies,  look 
to  the  world — but  flnd  love. 

Let  a  bent  world  take  courage  In  hearts 
filled  with  love. 

Let  all  hearts  be  instilled  with  tinbounded 
kindness. 


Let  all  men  search  for  the  unbuttressed 
path  to  each  Individual  heart. 

Instnmients  of  peace  .  .  .  love's  greatest 
artillery— let  yoxu-  magic  sweetness  be  tasted 

Pondering  hearts — flnd  out  what  reason 
cannot. 

Transform  all  hatred  Into  love. 

World,  I  am  not  a  disillusioned  hippy  en- 
treating you  with  a  "flower  song." 

Nor  am  I  a  rambunctious  teeny-bopper  out 
to  Incite  trouble. 

But  I  am  a  young  American  begging  of 
you — and  the  whole  world — to  share  one 
simple  word — love!" 

Brian  Nelson  then  delivered  Robert  Frost's 
"The  Gift  Outright." 

REMARKS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

Since  the  beginning,  leaders  who  loved, 
lived  and  taught  the  ways  of  peace  have 
seldom  been  allowed  to  live  In  peace  or  even 
die  that  way.  So  It  was  with  John  Pltzgerald 
Kennedy,  an  apostle  of  peace  who  taught 
America  the  process  of  peace.  He  followed 
the  teachings  of  Christ  and  by  chance,  his 
national  public  life  endured  but  three  years. 
A  man  of  peace,  the  victim  of  violence — 
violent  words  as  he  lived  as.  In  fact,  they 
appear  In  the  public  press  this  very  day 
about  his  widow.  And  one  last  violent  act 
which  cut  him  down. 

Historians  report  that  with  the  loss  of 
Britain's  last  foothold  on  the  continent. 
Queen  Mary  was  heard  to  say.  "When  I  die 
Calais  will  be  written  on  my  heart." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  ageless.  A 
thousand  years  from  now  men  and  women 
win  talk  of  his  thousand  days.  And  those  of 
us  whom  history  has  privileged  to  live  In 
the  time  of  Kennedy,  who  have  known  the 
magic  of  his  days,  might  well  say.  "When 
we  die  Kennedy  will  be  written  on  our 
hearts." 

When  we  think  of  President  Kennedy  we 
think  of  Camelot.  "Don't  let  it  be  forgot 
that  once  there  was  a  spot — for  one  brief 
shining  moment — that  was  known  as 
Camelot." 

But  perhaps  the  shining  moment  is  not 
so  brief  at  all.  It  occurs  to  one  how  difficult 
it  would  be  to  imagine  President  Kennedy 
ever  growing  old  In  any  way.  He  might  have 
been  President  for  only  eight  years.  But 
now  he  will  be  President  forever. 

BENEDICTION 

The  Choral  Group  again  performed,  singing 
"The  Impossible  Dream." 

Reverend  Thomas  Breldenbach.  who.  in 
addition  to  being  the  assistant  Pastor  of  St. 
Catherine  Church,  is  the  head  of  the  Reli- 
gion Department  of  Kennedy  Memoriai  High 
School,  then  offered  this  benediction: 

"Almighty,  Eternal  God:  we  thank  you 
because  you  have  given  us  the  desire  and 
strength  to  honor  our  brave,  martyred  leader. 
President  Kennedy.  At  his  death,  each  of 
us  felt  the  pain— even  as  If  losing  one  of  our 
on  family.  It  Is  fitting,  then,  that  we  not 
forget  such  loss  so  quickly,  but  that  we 
revere  and  honor  his  memory  today.  We 
thank  you  for  the  holy  Inspiration  of  his 
life  and  death.  With  yoiir  blessing  we  will 
go  forth  now.  firm  In  our  resolve  to  live  in 
our  lives  his  example  of  responsible  service 
to  others:  both  to  our  own  country  and  to 
the  whole  world  community. 

"One  special  blessing  we  beg,  O  Lord :  that 
like  him,  we  may  especially  strive  to  serve 
those  best  who  need  us  the  most.  Amen." 

The  close  of  this  Memorial  Service  came 
when  Spec/4  Cliarles  Ontko,  Jr..  74th  Army 
Band,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  sounded  Taps. 


URBAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  AN  OPEN 
SOCIETY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brademas]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  Amer- 
ican education  is  the  president  of  Teach- 
ers  College,   Columbia   University.   Dr. 
John  H.  Fischer. 

On  November  16,  1967,  President 
Fischer  delivered  a  most  thoughtful  ad- 
dress during  the  National  Conference  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in  Amer- 
ican Cities  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

I  insert  President  Fischer's  address, 
"Urban  Schools  for  an  Open  Society,"  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  ; 

Urban  Schools  for  an  Open  Society 
(By  John  H.  Fischer,  president.  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University) 
The  American  public  school  system  Is  the 
world's  most  comprehensive  and  fruitful  ex- 
periment in  universal  education,  but  the 
very  Impressiveness  of  its  past  accomplish- 
ments now  throws  into  sharp  contrast  the 
schools'  present  shortcomings.  There  are  in- 
deed some  critics  who  consider  the  current 
performance  of  city  schools  so  poor  and  their 
resistance  to  change  so  adamant  that  they 
propose  replacing  publicly  controlled  sys- 
tems with  publicly  subsidized  Independent 
schools. 

To  many  who  work  In  the  schools,  it  seems 
not  only  odd  but  unjust  that  these  Judg- 
ments should  be  so  severe  after  twenty  years 
of  quite  remarkable  reform  and  Improve- 
ment. For  it  is  true  that  American  schools 
have  changed  in  significant  ways  In  the  last 
two  decades.  Immediately  following  World 
War  II  came  the  campaigns  to  raise  stand- 
ards, to  emphasize  the  solid  subjects,  and  to 
do  more  for  able  students.  Even  the  acade- 
micians, having  become  newly  conscious  of 
the  schools'  existence.  Joined  in  efforts  to 
improve  them.  With  useful  consequences,  if 
for  the  wrong  reasons,  Sputnik  frelghtened 
the  Congress  and  the  country  into  strength- 
ening programs  in  mathematics,  physical 
science,  foreign  languages  and  guidance.  De- 
spite a  few  examples  of  excessive  zeal  and 
some  false  starts,  the  results  of  these  suc- 
cessive developments  on  the  whole  have  been 
good.  So  many  better  educated  youngsters 
emerged  from  the  high  schools  that  the  up- 
ward thrust  of  entering  freshmen  even 
helped  to  modernize  higher  education. 

But  the  earlier  reforms,  those  that  oc- 
curred before  1960.  were  motivated  mainly 
by  a  concern  for  academic  values,  by  appre- 
hension over  what  had  been  happening  to 
subjects  and  standards.  By  contrast,  the  rise 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  redressed  the 
balance  and  swung  the  spotlight  of  criticism 
back  to  focus  on  students  as  individual  hu- 
man beings  and  centered  It  particularly  on 
the  Negro  student  who,  despite  Broicn  and 
subsequent  decisions,  was  still  being  denied 
opportunities  his  contemporaries  enjoyed. 
To  this  newer  criticism  the  response  has  been 
less  prompt  and  less  effective  than  the 
earlier  reaction.  Part  of  the  difference  Is  at- 
tributable to  prejudice,  part  to  inertia,  and 
part  to  lack  of  community  Interest.  But  the 
principal  reason  for  the  slower  rate  of 
change  is  that  the  problems  of  providing  in- 
clusive, relevant,  effective  education  under 
the  present  conditions  of  urban  life  require 
liislghts,  attitudes  and  types  of  competence 
that  too  few  teachers  and  administrators 
now  possess.  The  solution  of  these  problems 
also  requires  fundamental  changes  In  educa- 
tional policy  and  in  the  arrangements  by 
which  that  policy  is  determined. 
To  be  sure,  the  schools  are  often  held  MC- 


covmtable  for  failures  which  they  have 
neither  the  means  nor  the  opportunity  to 
correct.  Not  even  the  best  school  or  the  most 
dedicated  teacher  can  guarantee  that  all  the 
pupils  will  finish  the  year  above  the  grade 
median.  Nor  can  every  chUd  be  assured  a 
place  in  college,  however  strongly  his  parents 
may  demand  equal  treatment.  But  the  exces- 
sive casualty  rates  of  the  schools  can  be 
neither  explained  nor  excused  by  statistics. 
Nor  are  they  all  the  inevitable  result  of 
unfortunate  heredity,  broken  homes,  or  bad 
community  infiuences.  Before  we  can  project 
educational  solutions  we  must  understand 
the  character  of  the  problems  to  which  we 
are  attempting  to  respond. 

WIDE  GAPS  STILL  SEPARATE  THE  LESS  FOUTUNATE 
FROM    THE     MAJORITY 

The  complexity  of  the  situation  can  be 
seen  in  the  gaps  that  separate  less  fortunate 
Americans  from  the  majority  of  their  coun- 
trjrmen.  Not  only  are  these  gaps  disgrace- 
fully wide;  in  certain  cases  they  are  actually 
widening.  Most  of  these  inequities  are  re- 
lated to  poverty,  many  are  aggravated  by 
racial  discrimination,  and  all  contribute  to 
the  handicapping  circumstances  wittiln 
which  and  against  which  the  school  must 
carry  on  Its  work.  Let  me  cite  a  few  com- 
parisons. 

Non-white  Infant  mortality  In  1940  was  70 
percent  worse  than  the  white  rate.  In  1960 
It  was  90  percent  worse. 

Maternal  mortality  among  non-white 
mothers  in  1940  was  2.4  times  the  white  rate. 
In  1960  it  was  3.8  times  the  white  rate. 

A  Negro  boy  bom  In  19C2  had  as  much 
chance  of  surviving  to  20  as  a  white  boy  had 
of  reaching  37.  A  Negro  girl  could  look  for- 
ward to  reaching  20  as  confidently  as  a  white 
girl  to  reaching  42. 

In  employment,  the  best  years  for  Negroes 
only  come  up  to  the  recession  levels  for 
whites.  In  1964,  a  prosperous  year,  when 
white  unemployment  dropped  to  less  than 
3.6  percent,  the  Negn^o  rate  was  still  almost 
ten  percent.  That  was  half  again  as  high  as 
the  worst  white  rate  since  the  depression. 
These  figures  are  for  adults,  20  and  older.  For 
16  and  17  year  old  Negroes,  unemployment 
has  not  dropped  below  20  percent  In  ten 
years. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  close  relation  between 
these  data  and  educational  conditions.  The 
median  years  of  school  completed  by  persons 
over  25  In  1940  was  8.7  for  whites  but  6.8 
for  non-whites.  By  1960  the  non-whites  had 
reached  8.2,  still  half  a  year  below  where  the 
whites  had  been  twenty  years  earlier.  Mean- 
while, the  wliite  median  had  risen  to  10.9 
years. 

But,  some  argue,  things  are  better  now 
than  they  used  to  be.  They  are  better,  but 
far  from  good.  In  1960  the  percent  of  Negro 
men  college  graduates  aged  26  to  29  was  16.6 
percent  for  whites  and  6.3  percent  for 
Negroes.  That  meant  that  In  1960  the  Negroes 
were  where  the  whites  had  been  in  1920.  In 
high  school  graduation,  the  gap  is  closing 
faster.  The  Negro  rate  in  1960  equalled  the 
white  m  1940. 

The  Selective  Service  Mental  Test  Is  a  con- 
stant reminder  that  the  educational  gap  Is 
still  tragically  wide  for  our  present  18  year 
olds.  The  variation  among  the  states  Is  well 
known,  but  the  differential  figrures  on  white 
and  Negro  registrants  are  not  as  widely  cir- 
culated. For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the 
failure  rate  Is  about  25  percent.  Between 
June,  1964  and  December,  1965,  the  rate  for 
white  applicants  was  19  percent,  for  Negroes 
67  percent.  Failures  among  whites  ranged 
from  6  percent  in  the  state  of  Washington  to 
43  percent  in  Tennessee.  For  Negroes  the 
range  was  from  25  percent  in  Washington  to 
86  percent  in  South  Carolina.  Those  who 
think  that  the  determining  factor  is  race 
rather  than  education  might  note  that 
Negroes  in  the  state  of  Washington  did  better 
than  whites  in  eight  other  states.  Negroes  in 


Rhode  Island  surpassed  the  whites  of  six 
other  states.  The  poor  showing  of  city  schools 
is  not  attributable  simply  to  the  Influx  of 
Negro  children.  It  is  due  rather  to  the  failure 
of  the  schools  to  respond  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  American  youngsters  who  are  the 
victims  of  deprivation,  neglect,  and  prejudice. 
In  order  for  the  schools  to  respond  as 
promptly  and  as  effectively  as  they  should 
to  these  conditions.  It  seems  to  me  that  three 
things  are  necessary: 

1.  We  must  reconsider  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunity. 

2.  We  must  devise  more  effective  ways  to 
adapt  schools  to  the  chUdren  they  serve. 

3.  We  must  reconstruct  existing  arrange- 
ments for  policy  making  and  school  ad- 
ministration. 

n THE   PRINCIPAL   OF   EQUAL  OPPORTtTNTTT 

In  the  whole  American  credo,  no  tenet 
is  more  firmly  fixed  than  our  devotion  to 
equal  opportunity.  We  cite  It  constantly  as 
the  fundamental  principle  In  the  whole 
structure  of  public  education.  We  assert  with 
great  pride  that  in  these  schools  every 
American  child  finds  his  birthright  of  op- 
jwrtunity  and  gets  the  start  that  wlU  en- 
able him  to  make  his  way  as  a  free  man  in 
a  free  land.  The  race,  we  say,  is  to  the  swift, 
but  it  is  open  to  all,  and  everyone  who  ap- 
pears at  the  starting  line  Is  aUowed  to  run. 
This  system,  we  have  long  told  ourselves, 
assures  equality  of  opportunity.  And  so  it 
does — for  most.  But  always  there  are  those 
who.  for  no  fault  of  their  own.  cannot  make 
it  to  the  line  before  the  gun  is  fired.  Among 
them  are  good  runners,  but  they  never  really 
get  into  the  running  that  counts.  Others  get 
to  the  track  determined  to  run  and  eager  to 
win.  but.  having  been  barefoot  all  their  lives, 
they  must  first  learn  to  wear  the  spikes  that 
the  rules  require.  Before  they  can  learn,  their 
race  Is  over.  To  be  sure,  we  treat  all  the 
entrants  with  meticulous  equality.  What  we 
overlook  is  that  "the  equal  treatment  of 
unequals  produces  neither  equality  nor 
Justice." 

To  offer  aU  chUdren  equal  education  re- 
mains a  necessary  beginning,  for  even  In 
our  most  affluent  cities  many  thousands  still 
have  nothing  remotely  approaching  equality 
of  schooling.  But  equality  among  schools  is 
only  the  first  step.  We  must  set  our  sights 
not  on  making  schools  equal,  but  on  de- 
vising whatever  means  are  required  to  enable 
every  child  to  develop  his  own  potential. 
Whatever  his  possibilities,  wherever  he 
begins,  he  should  have  the  help  he  needs  to 
reach  maturity  prepared  to  compete  on  fair 
terms  In  an  open  society.  To  live  with  this 
conception  of  equal  opportunity,  the  com- 
munity must  be  willing  and  the  school 
must  be  able  to  furnish  unequal  education. 
Unequal  education  to  promote  equal  op- 
portunity may  seem  a  radical  proposal,  but 
It  is  in  fact  a  well-established  practice.  This 
is  precisely  what  has  long  been  done  for 
physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chU- 
dren under  the  name  of  "special  education." 
As  it  has  been  offered  to  these  minorities, 
what  we  now  call  compensatory  education 
is  universally  approved.  But  the  largest  mi- 
nority of  our  children  are  not  the  crippled 
and  mentally  retarded.  They  are  the  mlUlons 
who  suffer  the  handicaps  of  sustained  dep- 
rivation and  neglect  much  of  it  due  to 
racial  discrimination.  The  time  has  come  to 
provide  unequal,  exceptional  education  as  a 
matter  of  deliberate  public  policy  to  every 
child  who  needs  it. 

The  concept  of  compensatory  education 
Lip  service  to  the  principle  of  compensa- 
tory education  in  itself  will  solve  nothing.  It 
only  points  up  another  puzzUng  Issue,  for 
much  of  what  has  been  done  under  this  label 
m  the  past  half  dozen  years  has  proved  dis- 
appointing. The  United  States  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  In  Its  report.  "Racial  Isolation 
in  the  PubUc  Schools,"  deecriloes  a  number 
of  such  efforts  and  concludes  that  "the  pro- 
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grams  did  not  show  evidence  of  much  suc- 
cess." Coleman's  massive  study,  "Equality  of 
Eklucatlonal  Opportunity,"  similarly  found 
that  existing  teaching  practices  and  curricula 
do  little  to  cotinteract  the  effects  of  Isola- 
tion or  deprivation. 

Nevertheless,  it  would  be  Indefensible  at 
this  point  to  dismiss  the  concept  of  com- 
pensation as  useless.  Even  though  both  Cole- 
man and  the  Commission  And  Integration  to 
be  more  beneficial  than  compensation,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  many  cities  the  attain- 
ment "of  complete  Integration  cannot  be  ex- 
pected soon.  Even  If  it  were  Instantly  pos- 
sible, many  children  are  so  seriously  retarded 
academically  that  if  they  could  be  placed 
in  Integrated  schools  today  they  would  still 
need  a  great  deal  of  special  help.  Whether 
such  teaching  is  called  preventive,  remedial, 
corrective,  or  developmental.  It  must  be  de- 
signed to  meet  the  unusual  Individual  re- 
qtilrements  of  children  for  whom  present  pro- 
grams are  inadequate. 

The  finding  of  the  Coleman  study  that 
may  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  the  most 
significant  of  all  Is  that  students  with  a 
sense  of  control  over  their  own  destiny  do 
better  In  school  than  those  who  are  con- 
vinced that  wlrat  they  do  will  have  little 
effect  on  their  ultimate  opportunities.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  create  more  schools  where 
children  will  find  that  they  are  respected, 
that  they  can  be  successful,  and  that  what 
they  do  does  make  a  difference. 

The  complications  of  cultural  difference 
and  ethnic  prejudice  were  not  unknown  In 
the  public  schools  of  an  earlier  day.  In  1901 
when  the  United  States  Industrial  Commis- 
sion investigated  conditions  In  city  slimis.  It 
was  Italian  youngsters  who  were  being  char- 
acterized as  irresponsible,  difficult  to  dis- 
cipline, and  not  so  bright.  As  one  teacher  put 
It.  they  "were  fair  students,  better  than  the 
Irish,  but  not  as  good  as  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Germans.  .  ."  Now,  as  then,  many  prom- 
ising efforts  fall  because  they  rest  on  stereo- 
types and  deal  with  categories  rather  than 
with  persons.  While  It  is  inevitably  neces- 
sary to  work  with  children  In  groups,  whether 
In  schools,  classes,  or  In  teaching  units  of 
two  or  three,  the  only  acceptable  compensa- 
tory approach  Is  to  Identify  their  needs  as 
Individuals.  The  best  teacher  begins  with 
each  chUd  where  he  Is,  engaging  interest 
through  activities  that  make  sense  to  him, 
and  steadily  encouraging  him  toward  new 
encounters  and  fresh  discoveries.  Thiis,  from 
each  new  day's  success  the  child  accumu- 
lates the  confidence  to  try  a  bit  more  than 
he  managed  the  day  before. 

This  process  must  begin  early.  It  becomes 
increasingly  clear  that  children  have  a  better 
chance  to  succeed  In  school  if  they  are  In- 
troduced to  planned  learning  experiences  well 
before  the  age  of  six.  An  immediately  avail- 
able forward  step  for  every  city  is  to  make 
kindergartens  universally  available  for  five- 
year-olds  and  to  establish  pre-school  pro- 
grams for  fotir-year-olds.  This  step  is  especial- 
ly urgent  for  those  most  In  need  of  the  bene- 
fits that  such  programs  at  their  best  can 
provide. 

Most  of  us  here  are  acquainted  with  evi- 
dence that  the  level  of  Intellectual  capability 
young  people  will  achieve  by  17  Is  already 
half  determined  by  age  four  and  that  another 
30  percent  Is  predictable  by  age  seven.  This 
is  no  ground  for  believing  that  a  child's  aca- 
demic fate  is  sealed  by  his  seventh  birthday, 
but  It  means  that  a  community  that  serl- 
oiisly  wants  to  Improve  its  children's  oppor- 
tunities win  start  them  to  school  early.  In 
terms  of  sheer  economy.  It  can  be  shown  that 
the  earlier  the  Investment  in  systematic  in- 
tellectual development  Is  begun,  the  greater 
will  be  the  rate  of  return. 

Some  of  the  early  follow-up  studies  of  chil- 
dren in  Head  Start  programs  have  been  In- 
terpreted as  meaning  that  such  early  pro- 
grams have  no  effect  on  subsequent  success 
In  the  primary  grades.  It  Is  much  more  likely 
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that  what  has  actually  been  discovered  Is  the 
failure  of  primary  grade  teachers  to  build 
upon  the  gains  made  at  the  preschool  level. 
Even  the  best  preschool  programs  will  pro- 
duce only  temporary  benefits  unless  the  fol- 
low-through at  the  primary  level  is  well 
planned.  In  the  middle  and  secondary  years, 
as  well,  curricula  and  teaching  procedures 
must  be  designed  to  build  on  the  progress  of 
earlier  stages  and  to  Introduce  the  new  em- 
phases appropriate  at  each  level. 

m rUNDAMENTAL   CHANGE  IN  THE   NATtTRE   OP 

THE   SCHOOL   TTSELT 

Relevance  In  the  curriculum,  respect  for 
the  student,  and  the  continuous  cultivation 
of  his  capability,  self-confidence,  and  self- 
esteem  shoiild  permeate  the  entire  school 
program.  But  If  we  are  to  have  such  programs 
soon  enough  In  every  urban  school,  the  speed 
of  reform  will  have  to  be  much  faster  than 
It  has  been.  The  obvious  question  is  how  to 
speed  things  up.  The  equally  obvloiis  answer 
wotild  appear  to  be  to  Invent  new  cxirrlcula, 
new  teaching  procedures,  better  teaching 
materials,  more  effective  uses  of  technology, 
and  Improved  school  organization.  That  all 
of  these  are  needed  Is  beyond  doubt,  but  we 
need  something  else  even  more.  Our  present 
shortcomings  are  due  less  to  the  state  of  the 
I>edagogic  art  than  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  artists.  Not  only  teachers,  but  adminis- 
trators, board  members,  and  parents  aUke 
almost  invariably  approach  these  new  prob- 
lems assiunlng  that  they  can  be  solved  with- 
out any  fundamental  change  In  the  nature 
of  the  school  Itself.  We  should  by  now  be  able 
to  see  that  much  of  what  must  be  done  can- 
not be  fitted  Into  the  customary  Institutional 
form. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  schools  which  have 
abandoned  egg-crate  architecture  and  with 
It  the  Image  of  teachers  as  Interchangeable 
parts  to  be  distributed,  one  to  thirty  chil- 
dren, equally  throughout  the  building.  But 
most  schools,  even  when  the  need  for  inno- 
vation is  most  pressing,  have  yet  to  make  the 
first  break  toward  anything  remotely  re- 
sembling a  teaching  team.  The  utility  of  the 
flexible  primary  imlt,  in  which  several  teach- 
ers work  jointly  with  one  group  of  chUdren 
for  two  to  four  years,  has  been  well  demon- 
strated; but  the  Idea  spreads  ever  so  slowly, 
because  It  calls  for  a  f undamentaUy  different 
pattern  of  professional  practice  and  school 
organization. 

At  the  secondary  level,  despite  the  evidence 
that  adolescents  are  both  able  and  eager  to 
work  on  their  own,  only  a  handful  of  teach- 
ers will  really  trust  them  to  learn  out  of  the 
teacher's  sight.  Every  oommxinlty,  most  no- 
tably the  large  city,  presents  a  priceless  col- 
lection of  living  laboratories  for  learning 
about  the  modem  world  and  how  it  works. 
Amid  this  wealth  the  typical  school  is  man- 
aged as  though  real  education  could  occur 
only  on  Its  premises.  Long  before  deTOcque- 
vllle  commented  on  force  of  voluntarism  In 
this  country,  Americans  were  tapping  the 
committed  energy  of  volunteers  to  get  things 
done,  yet  we  still  hesitate  to  use  this  mag- 
nificent source  of  help  as  freely  as  we  should 
in  the  schools. 

In  mentioning  these  practices  I  am  aware 
that  each  of  them  Is,  In  fact,  already  being 
used  In  schools.  They  are,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
point  is  that  almost  everywhere  they  are 
considered  exceptional.  As  variations  from 
long  established  custom  they  are  suspect.  In 
the  face  of  the  new  tasks  now  being  laid 
upon  the  schools,  and  the  consequent  need 
for  better  learning  and  more  effective  teach- 
ing such  changes  as  these  and  others  far 
bolder  should  not  only  be  tolerated;  they 
should  be  expected.  Insisted  upon,  and  re- 
warded. 

Racial  integration  a  high  priority 

Among   the   necessary   changes   In   school 

policy  and  practice  none  are  more  urgently 

needed  now  than  those  that  will  speed  racial 

Integration.    Thirteen    years    after    the   Su- 


preme Court's  declaration  that  segregated 
schools  are  Inherently  unequal,  the  number 
of  segregated  Negro  students  is  sUli  on  the 
rise.  Although  reluctance  to  change  has  not 
wholly  disappeared  and  sheer  defilance  of 
the  law  Is  still  evident  In  some  places,  the 
lack  of  progress  now  In  most  cities  is  due  to 
conditions  that  are  more  resistant  to  analysis 
and  far  more  difflciUt  to  correct.  The  most 
Impressive  fact  In  the  situation  is  the  steady 
Increase  In  the  number  and  proportion  of 
Negroes  In  the  central  cities  of  our  metro- 
politan areas  and  the  even  sharper  rise  in 
the    proportion    of    Negro   students    In    the 
public  schools  of  those  cities.  As  the  ghetto 
within  the  city  expands  Into  a  virtual  ghetto 
city,  even  the  most  resolute  and  Ingenious 
school  authorities  find  meaningful  desegre- 
gation  beyond   their  own   capabilities.   The 
easy   course   In   such   circumstances — and  a 
plausible  one — Is  to  argue  that  nothing  can 
be   done   and   that  the   Inevitable  must  be 
accepted.    But   the   Inevitable    In   this    case 
means  perpetuating  the  cycle  of  segregated 
schooling,   denying  both   Negro   and   white 
children  Integrated  experiences  and  extend- 
ing  into   the   next  generation  the   grievous 
tensions  that  plague  this  one.  If  that  cycle 
cannot  be  broken  within  the  present  con- 
text of  school  systems  and  conun unity  struc- 
tures, ways  must  be  found  to  change  that 
context.  To  continue  for  the  Indefimte  fu- 
ture the  socially  and  personally  destructive 
evils  of  a  segregated  society  is  a  choice  this 
nation  cannot  afford  and  may  not  survive. 
Three  possible  courses,  at  least,  are  open 
to  us.  In  those  cities  where  the  problem  Is 
not  yet  overwhelming,  steps  can  be  taken,  as 
on   a   limited   scale   White   Plains   has   re- 
cenOy  demonstrated,  to  abolish  segregated 
Negro  schools  and  by  concerted  action  to  re- 
distribute children   of  all   groups  In  ratios 
that  will  lead  to  stable,  viable  student  bodies. 
In  other  communities  where  the  propor- 
tions of  Negro  pupils  are  higher,  coopera- 
tive schemes  for  pupil  exchanges,  possibly 
Including  the  establishment  of  school  parka, 
may  be  developed  with  neighboring  suburban 
districts. 

In  yet  other  cases,  state  education  authori- 
ties may  have  to  act  under  the  clause  of  the 
Brown  decision  which  holds  that  "the  op- 
portunity of  an  education  .  .  .  where  the 
state  has  undertaken  to  provide  It  is  a  right 
which  must  be  made  available  to  all  on  equal 
terms."  This  would  appear  to  require  that 
where  inequality  exists,  and  where  othei' 
steps  to  effect  equity  have  failed,  the  state 
Is  obligated  to  take  whatever  corrective  ac- 
tion may  be  necessary. 

To  propose  action  In  any  community  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  a  substantial  body  of  the 
citizens  Is  to  propose  trouble,  but  there  Is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  resistance  to 
change  that  has  Impeded  integration  In 
many  places  is  due  less  to  recalcitrance  or 
prejudice  than  to  simpler  and  more  tract- 
able causes.  In  many  cases  It  Is  probable  that 
parents — of  both  races— only  want  reason- 
able assurance  that  the  schools  their  chil- 
dren attend  after  integration  will  be  at  least 
equal  and  preferably  superior,  to  those  to 
which  they  have  been  accustomed.  Plans  for 
Integration  should  therefore  Include  for  all 
the  children  Involved  provisions  that  will  re- 
spond to  this  understandable  concern  of 
their  parents. 

Another  principle  that  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear  Is  that  any  plan  for  school  inte- 
gration Is  projected  at  considerable  risk  if 
it  Is  not  closely  related  to  a  broad  scale, 
comprehensive  plan  for  stable  community 
Integration.  Without  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  other  major  segments  of 
community  action  and  authority,  it  Is  wholly 
\inrealistlc  to  expect  the  school  to  carry  alone 
the  burden  of  creating  a  new  pattern  of  com- 
munity association. 

In  arguing  for  comprehensive  approaches 
to  school  and  community  Integration  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  the  school  authorlUes 
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should  wait  patiently  for  every  other  agency 
to  move  first.  There  are  ways  In  which  the 
schools  must  and  can  act  to  meet  their  own 
responsibilities.  Moreover,  the  educational 
forces  orf  the  community  should  be  prepared 
to  exercise  leadership  In  their  own  field  and 
to  offer  It  to  others,  but  leadership  Is  mean- 
ingless unless  It  Is  part  of  a  reciprocal  re- 
lationship. The  reform  of  public  education 
In  regard  to  integration,  no  less  than  to  the 
Instruction  of  the  disadvantaged  or  the  nur- 
ture of  the  highly  gifted,  must  be  a  widely 
shared  concern.  Slightly  paraphrasing  Plato, 
we  can  be  confident  that  only  where  such 
reform  is  commonly  honored  Is  It  very  likely 
to  be  cultivated. 

IV NEED    TO    RECONSTRUCT    SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATIONS 

My  final  point  Is  that  we  must  reconstruct 
the  arrangements  for  school  governance  In 
the  city.  Whether  one  starts  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  the  board,  the 
teachers,  the  children,  or  the  public.  It  be- 
comes Increasingly  difficult  to  Justify  the  out- 
moded ways  in  which  we  continue  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  city  schools. 

To  call  this  the  decentralization  question 
Is  to  oversimplify  both  the  problem  and  the 
solution.  The  Issue  Is  not  whether  a  partic- 
ular city  should  have  one  public  school  sys- 
tem, or  five,  or  fifty.  That  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  The  Issue  Is,  rather,  how  to  plan,  man- 
age, and  use  the  educational  possibilities  of 
the  city  to  meet  the  pressures  of  the  times, 
the  students'  needs,  and  the  public  Interest 
In  any  city,  the  public  schools  are  the  largest 
single  element  In  the  total  educational  enter- 
prise, but  they  are  by  no  means  the  whole 
of  It.  The  tradition  of  separatism  that  has  so 
long  dominated  public  school  policy  and  ad- 
ministration has  become  anachronistic.  The 
mechanisms  initially  designed  to  protect  the 
schools  from  partisan  or  corrupt  political  In- 
fluence, however  necessary  they  once  were, 
now  tend  to  Isolate  the  schools  from  other 
agencies  and  to  Insulate  them  from  normal 
political  processes. 

In  the  city,  as  in  the  nation,  every  Impor- 
tant undertaking  today  has  Its  educational 
aspect.  Many  projects  have  no  future  at  all 
unless  they  can  count  on  effective  schools. 
An  Intricate  network  of  relationships  ties  the 
families  of  every  community  to  Its  economic, 
cultural,  political  and  social  institutions. 
With  virtually  all  of  these  agencies  and  many 
of  the  families,  the  school  is  connected  In 
mutual  dependence.  Tet  among  school 
boards,  administrators  and  university  people, 
there  are  many  who  still  think  that  these 
connections  call  for  no  more  than  routine 
courtesies,  prudent  "public  relations,"  and  a 
vigilant  watch  against  any  sign  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  school's  traditional  prerogatives. 

Urban  planning  that  does  not  now  include 
educational  planning  is  not  only  unrealistic; 
It  Is  Irresponsible.  Such  planning  must  more- 
over go  far  beyond  a  perfunctory  review  by 
the  planning  body  of  the  size  and  location  of 
new  school  sites.  It  must  confront  questions 
of  curriculum,  attendance  patterns,  teacher 
supply,  financial  support:  In  brief,  the  whole 
complex  Interrelationship  between  the  de- 
velopment of  schools  and  the  total  develop- 
ment of  the  city.  The  need  for  such  planning 
Is  crucial  and  so  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done.  Not  only  the  central  planning  agency, 
but  the  school  authorities,  other  public  and 
private  agencies,  and  the  municipal  and 
state  governments  must  accept  Jointly  the 
responsibility  for  projecting  goals  and  set- 
ting timetables,  and  they  must  also  share  the 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  commitments 
are  met. 

Only  by  adopting  educational  strategies 
commensurate  with  the  character  and  scope 
of  its  objectives  can  any  city  hope  to  sur- 
mount the  constant  need  to  react  to  one 
school  crisis  after  another.  The  community 
that  neglects  the  development  of  a  long- 
range,  broad-scale  plan  of  educational  devel- 


opment, or  falls  to  commit  to  that  plan  the 
resources  necessary  to  execute  It,  Is  neglect- 
ing Its  own  future. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  system.  In  the  in- 
dividual school,  where  the  whole  business 
succeeds  or  falls,  there  are  other  needs  for 
reform.  The  demonstrations  and  boycotts,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  less  publi- 
cized complaints  that  have  plagued  the 
schools  are  symptoms  of  deeply  serious  prob- 
lems. To  be  sure,  not  everyone  who  criticizes 
a  principal  is  wholly  objective.  There  are  no 
doubt  occasional  plcketers  whose  zeal  for 
school  reform  is  diluted  by  other  ambitions. 
But  when  all  the  extraneous  Interests  have 
been  allowed  for,  there  remain  the  Just  and 
proper  grievances  of  parents  who  often  are 
denied  even  a  respectful  reception,  much  less 
a  voice.  In  the  schools  their  children  are  re- 
quired to  attend. 

Despite  the  accumulations  of  resentment, 
pride,  and  defensiveness  that  encumber 
those  situations,  ways  can  be  devised  to  in- 
volve parents  more  deeply  In  school  affairs.  A 
first  step  Is  to  lift  the  controversies  beyond 
the  adversary  level.  So  long  as  school  people 
and  :>arents  view  each  other  as  opponents  to 
be  defeated,  the  likelihood  of  positive  results 
Is  negligible.  What  Is  needed  is  a  sustained, 
patient  effort  to  build  and  maintain  chan- 
nels through  which  each  group  may  express 
Its  views  and  be  assured  of  respectful  atten- 
tion and  consideration  by  the  other.  A  sec- 
ond step  Is  to  systematize  these  exchanges, 
turning  them  to  constructive  deliberation 
and  providing  the  substantive  data  necessary 
to  enable  the  participants  to  make  responsi- 
ble choices  and  projections.  A  third  step  Is  a 
thoroughgoing  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
school  policy  Issues  to  determine  at  what 
level  the  different  types  can  best  be  handled. 
Some  should  be  settled  within  the  school, 
some  at  intermediate  points,  and  others  on  a 
clty-wlde  basis.  The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  to 
find  the  means  by  which  a  city  school  board 
can  maintain  a  common  floor  of  opportunity 
for  every  pupil  in  the  city  and  at  the  same 
time  encourage  parents,  citizens,  and  school 
staff  members  to  apply  their  own  Initiative 
In  raising  their  school  as  far  as  possible 
above  the  basic  level. 

V WE   MUST  SEEK   A   NEW   VISION   OF  THE  CITT 

There  are  no  easy  solutions,  and  very  prob- 
ably no  final  solutions  of  any  kind  to  the 
educational  problems  of  our  cities.  But  there 
are  vast  possibilities,  still  untried  and  broad 
ranges  of  opportunity  open  to  Imagination 
and  bold  attack.  Yet  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  and  a  stupid  miscalculation  to  think 
that  the  public  schools  should  assxune  these 
tasks  alone,  or  that  they  could  possibly  per- 
form them  In  Isolation. 

It  Is  an  Ironic  paradox  that  the  gravest 
educational  deficiencies  are  often  found  In 
the  very  cities  that  possess  the  best  re- 
sources for  correcting  them.  All  too  often, 
however,  the  Institutions  that  harbor  these 
resources — the  universities,  museums,  li- 
braries, scientific  agencies,  and  mass  media, 
all  with  enormous  possibilities  for  enrich- 
ing human  Ufe — carry  on  their  work  with 
little  awareness  of  the  life  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  they  stand.  In  the  same  cities 
hundreds  of  agencies,  public  and  private, 
with  the  competence  and  experience  to  make 
critically  Important  contributions  to  the 
physical,  social,  and  economic  well-being  of 
people,  could  underglrd  and  supplement 
educational  and  cultural  efforts. 

Even  more  than  resources,  we  need  new 
initiatives  to  bring  the  possibilities  to  bear 
upon  the  problems,  and  to  breach  the  walls 
and  bridge  the  chasms  that  separate  these 
sovereignties. 

No  such  dream  can  be  made  to  come  true 
without  altering  existing  political  and  ad- 
ministrative mechanisms.  We  shall  need  new 
laws,  new  agencies  and  new  money;  but 
most  of  all,  we  need  a  new  vision,  newly 
shared,  of  what  the  city  at  Its  beet  might 


be,  and  do,  and  give.  Louis  Mumford  put  it 
well: 

"We  must  now  conceive  the  city  not 
primarily  as  a  place  of  business  or  govern- 
ment, but  as  an  essential  organ  for  expressing 
and  actualizing  the  new  human  personality 
.  .  .  Not  Industry  but  education  will  be  the 
center  .  .  .  and  every  process  and  function 
will  be  approved  ...  to  the  extent  that  It 
furthers  human  development  .  .  .  For  the 
city  should  be  an  organ  of  love;  and  the  best 
economy  of  cities  is  the  care  and  culture 
of  men." 

Only  upon  such  a  conception  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  city  and  Its  promise  can  we  pro- 
ject the  public  policies  and  the  educational 
processes  that  are  the  prerequisites  of  a  free 
and  open  society. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  THE  SERVICE 
OF  SCXJIETY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speakw,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  BraoemasI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gmtleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  among  Its  other  activ- 
ities, conducts  studies  of  various  educa- 
tion problems.  For  the  past  10  years  the 
trustees  have  devoted  their  annual  meet- 
ings to  the  consideration  of  major  Issues 
of  higher  education. 

At  the  61st  annual  meeting  of  the 
foimdatlon  on  November  16,  1966,  the 
trustees  engaged  in  an  all-day  discussion 
of  the  public  service  responsibilities  of 
universities.  The  essay  that  follows  Is 
based  on  the  discussion. 

At  this  meeting  there  was  no  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  consensus.  Accordingly, 
this  essay  is  not  presented  as  the  views 
of  the  trustees  of  the  foundation  but  is 
an  informal  account  of  a  discussion  of  an 
Important  question  in  education  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  believe  this 
essay,  "The  University  at  the  Service  of 
Society,"  will  be  of  interest  to  Members 
of  Congress,  I  Insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 
The  Untvebsitt  at  the  Service  of  Societt 

The  notion  that  academic  Institutions 
shovtld  reach  out  to  serve  the  workaday  needs 
of  a  developing  society  is  over  a  century  old 
In  this  country.  Although  Justin  Morrill,  In 
sponsoring  the  Land-Grant  College  bill  In 
1862,  appears  to  have  been  primarily  Inter- 
ested in  the  nexus  between  democratic  access 
to  higher  education  and  the  maintenance  of 
political  democracy,  he  and  others  believed 
that  in  time  this  type  of  Institution 
would  also  be  a  congenial  home  for  a  novel 
additional  function — direct  service  to  the 
wider  society. 

The  public  service  function  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  did  not,  however,  materialize 
for  several  more  decades,  because  these  new 
colleges  were  preoccupied  simply  with  the 
struggle  to  survive.  When  it  did  develop 
shortly  after  1900.  It  related  specifically  to 
the  vocational  needs  of  what  was  still  a  pre- 
dominantly agrarian  society  and  took  the 
form  of  an  extension  service  from  campus  to 
farm.  The  demonstrable  success  of  the  "cow 
colleges"  In  Increasing  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  Improving  farm  life  through  this 
means  became  a  principal  Justification  for 
expenditure  of  public  tax  revenues  on  them. 

They   also  served,   as  Morrill   hoped  they 
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mlgbt,  to  educate  young  men  and  women  of 
humble  parentage.  But  It  was  agricultural 
extension,  and  tbe  applied  research  on  which 
this  depended,  that  for  some  years  occupied 
the  more  honored  place  In  these  Institutions. 
And  because  In  Its  day  and  place  this  pecu- 
liarly American  Invention  In  higher  educa- 
tion worked.  Indeed  worked  brilliantly,  it 
came  to  have  a  wide  Influence  on  popular 
notions  about  the  proper  "uses"  of  the 
university. 

It  was  also  during  these  years,  and  even 
earlier,  that  some  universities  initiated  gen- 
eral extension  programs  for  the  public,  and 
these,  too,  represented  public  service  of  a 
high  order. 

Nonetheless,  It  was  not  until  the  First 
World  War  and  the  period  Immediately  fol- 
lowing it  that  public  service  began  to  be 
regarded  as  a  responsibility  of  universities 
generally.  The  Idea  that  it  was  an  acceptable 
function  for  any  academic  institution  was, 
of  course,  given  considerable  additional  rec- 
ognition as  the  result  of  the  deep  Involve- 
ment of  the  universities  In  the  1942-1945  war 
effort.  Since  then,  in  response  to  the  pressing 
needs  of  a  maturing  society  for  fundamental 
solutions  to  its  ever  more  complex  problems, 
public  service  has  become  a  large  and  Im- 
portant activity  at  virtually  every  university, 
both  public  and  private,  and  at  many  colleges 
as  well. 

WHAT   IS    PUBLIC   SERVICE? 

University  public  service  today  has 
btirgeoned  to  Include  a  wide  range  of  new 
activttlee — in  science  and  technology,  in 
health,  in  iirban  problems,  in  the  Interna- 
tional field,  in  economic  development.  In  the 
utilization  and  conservation  of  natural 
resources,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
areas.  The  \mlverslty,  with  massive  contract 
and  grant  funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, has  become  a  major  instrumentality 
through  which  the  nation  Is  accomplishing 
some  of  Its  most  Important  business.  It  is 
Tirt\ially  axiomatic  now  that  when  a  sub- 
stantial new  national  program  is  launched — 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Regional  Medical  Pro- 
gram, or  whatever — imlversities  will  be  deep- 
ly Involved  In  its  implementation.  Indeed, 
much  federal  legislation  today  is  predicated 
on  that  assumption. 

University  public  service  is  a  concept 
which  Is  difficult  to  define  precisely.  Although 
It  Is  usually  thought  of  as  one  of  a  trium- 
virate of  university  pursuits,  it  can  and  often 
does  Include  the  other  two,  teaching  and 
research.  For  example,  courses  for  mimlclpal 
officials  in  a  school  of  public  administration 
can  be  regarded  both  as  part  of  the  normal 
teaching  function  and  as  public  service.  And 
a  study  of  racial  Imbalance  In  an  urban 
school  system  undertaken  as  a  public  service 
responsibility  may  also  prove  to  be  intrin- 
sically interesting  sociological  research.  Jus- 
tifiable In  traditional  academic  terms.  Simi- 
larly, investigations  in  the  area  of  environ- 
mental pollution,  although  commissioned  by 
a  federal  agency  to  solve  a  particular 
problem,  may  very  well  contribute  basic  new 
scientific  knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  public  service  Is,  in  most  of 
its  manifestations,  readily  recognizable.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  outreach  of  a  university 
to  society  at  large,  with  extending  the  re- 
sources of  the  campus  to  Individuals  and 
groujjs  who  are  not  part  of  the  regular  aca- 
demic community,  and  with  bringing  an 
academic  institution's  special  competence  to 
bear  on  the  solution  of  society's  problems. 
It  can  involve  all  members  of  the  academic 
community.  Including  students,  although 
most  frequently  we  think  of  it  as  an  activity 
of  the  president  and  of  the  faculty.  It  can 
take  place  on  or  off  campus,  and  can  be 
related  to  either  the  governmental  or  private 
sectors  of  our  national  life.  Lastly,  the  em- 
phasis in  public  service  is  on  converting 
knowledge  into  readily  usable  forma  for  Im- 
mediate application. 


DXICANS  AND  BXTPPLT 

A  variety  of  forces  Impel  the  university 
toward  expansions  of  its  public  service  role. 
Some  of  these  forces  refiect  demand — the 
requirements  of  society — and  others,  sup- 
ply— the  special  capabilities  or  characteris- 
tics of  the  university  particularly  qualifying 
It  for  the  role.  More  and  more,  however,  de- 
mand and  supply  are  In  such  close  interac- 
tion as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  On  one  side,  our  society  today 
has  compelling  needs  which  force  it  con- 
stantly to  call  on  the  university  for  assist- 
ance; on  the  other,  the  university  has 
characteristics  which  Increasingly  attract  the 
larger  society.  Thus,  demand  and  supply  are 
reciprocating  forces  thrusting  public  service 
activity  by  the  university  forward  at  ever 
higher  speed. 

This  phenomenon  is  explainable  in  part  by 
the  almost  symbiotic  relationship  today  be- 
tween science  and  art.  or  in  simpler  terms, 
knowing  and  doing.  A  few  decades  ago  a 
lengthy  hiatus  between  the  discovery  of 
knowledge  and  its  application  was  normal. 
Today  In  many  fields,  although  regrettably 
not  In  some,  the  process  Is  nearly  instantane- 
ous, to  such  a  degree  has  ours  become  a 
knowledge-oriented  society.  And  the  appli- 
cation of  knowledge  Is  no  longer  a  simple 
matter.  So  complex  has  this  process  become 
In  many  fields  that  the  university's  help  Is 
needed  there  also. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  is  that  the  uni- 
versity is  the  natural  home  of  those  kinds 
of  highly  trained  and  specialized  talent  on 
which  the  larger  society  Is  heavily  dependent. 
In  the  university's  science  and  social  science 
departments,  in  Its  engineering  and  medical 
schools,  and  In  many  other  places  within 
its  walls  are  housed  the  Individuals  best 
qualified  to  solve,  or  at  least  mitigate,  some 
of  the  nation's  most  difficult  problems.  Since 
It  is  the  national  wUl  that  these  problems 
be  attacked,  pressure  on  the  university  for 
its  help  is  Immense. 

This  pressure  is  exerted  much  more  heavily 
than  In  the  past  on  the  university's  tradi- 
tional areas  of  responsibility,  the  production 
of  highly  trained  manp>ower  and  the  discovery 
of  new  knowledge.  Beyond  these  functions, 
however,  the  university  is  being  asked  today 
to  take  on  many  kinds  of  new  public  service 
tasks.  Including  the  management  of  large- 
scale  scientific,  technological,  and  social  en- 
terprises. Although  the  university's  record  in 
carrying  out  these  tasks  has  perhaps  been 
uneven.  Its  achievements  generally  In  all 
three  areas — teaching,  research,  and  service — 
have  been  so  centrally  important  as  to  lead 
some  observers  to  believe  that  the  society's 
future  salvation  will  depend  essentially  on 
this  institution  alone.  The  Immensity  of  such 
a  responsibility  and  the  almost  limitless  per- 
formance expected  of  the  university  are 
cause  for  deep  concern  among  those  who 
manage  its  affairs. 

A  further  attribute  of  the  imiverslty  is  its 
capacity  for  objectivity.  Of  all  social  Institu- 
tions, it  provides  the  most  hospitable  home 
for  free  enquiry.  It  can  permit  individual 
members  of  its  community  to  pursue  their 
own  paths  of  investigation  even  if  these  con- 
flict. It  Is  prepared  for  error  In  the  search 
fCH-  ultimate  truth.  In  the  outside  world,  this 
quality  of  objectivity  assumes  extraordinary 
value  In  situations  of  extreme  social  tension 
or  In  areas  of  decision  where  economic  or 
social  stakes  are  high. 

Within  the  university  itself  are  forces  con- 
tributing to  an  expansion  of  the  public  serv- 
ice function.  Wholly  admirable  is  the  genuine 
concern  that  many  faculty  members,  admin- 
Istrators,  and  students  feel  for  directing  their 
talents  and  energies  to  the  nation's  most 
grievous  problems.  The  desire  to  be  socially 
useful  outside  the  academic  community  is 
considerable  at  the  present  time.  And  fre- 
quently coupled  with  this  kind  of  motivation 
la  a  scholar's  beUef  that,  by  participating  in 
public  service  acUvltlee  himself,  he  can  bring 


a  heightened  sense  of  reality  and  greater 
vividness  into  his  teaching. 

Less  admirable  Is  the  motivation  that  de- 
rives solely  from  a  scholar's  realization  that 
hie  special  competence  has  an  unusual 
market  value  outside  the  university.  Less  ad- 
mirable also  Is  the  ambitious  administrator'! 
conviction  that  his  institution's  prestige  can 
be  instantaneously  and  inexpensively  inflated 
by  large  government,  foundation,  or  Indus- 
trial contracts  or  grants  for  domestic  or  In- 
ternational projects  for  which  the  institu- 
tion may  well  be  ill  suited. 

More  difficult  to  weigh  Is  the  sense  of  ex- 
hilaration that  many  university  people  feel 
in  getting  away  from  their  campuses  from 
time  to  time  to  take  part  In  stimulating  new 
enterprises  in  Washington  or  abroad.  This  can 
be  a  form  of  escapism  if  overdone,  but  it  can 
also  serve  to  bring  vitality  to  the  campus. 

THE    DEBATE    OVER    PUBLIC    SERVICE 

So  large  and  varied  has  public  service  be- 
come that  concern  has  begun  to  arise  on 
some  campuses  over  whether  this  relative 
newcomer  to  the  academic  enterprise — some 
would  still  say  Intruder — Is  not  getting  out 
of  hand. 

There  would  be  Uttle  disagreement  today 
that  involvement  in  public  service  activities 
has  been  good  for  the  imiverslty.  Teaching 
has  benefited;  campus  life  has  acquired  a 
greater  relevancy  and  liveliness;  students 
have  developed  more  mature  attitudes.  The 
availability  of  a  real  laboratory  rather  than 
an  abstract  one,  of  an  actual  problem  rather 
than  theoretical  one,  makes  the  university  a 
more  vigorous  institution.  Furthermore,  the 
university's  wUllngness  to  reach  out  from 
its  protected  environment  to  help  grapple 
with  some  of  the  commxinity's  nastier  prob- 
lems has  won  It  new  admirers  and  allies 
and  broader  public  support. 

Nevertheless,  public  service  has  both  pres- 
ent and  potential  risks,  and  in  some  Institu- 
tions these  have  been  too  little  recognized. 
Most  clearly  apparent  to  administrators  Is 
the  financial  burden  which  outside  activities 
frequently  place  on  the  university.  However 
generously  funded  these  may  seem  to  be, 
eventually  there  will  be  unexpected  costs  for 
the  institution.  In  some  instances  also  there 
is  confusion  about  Just  how  these  activities 
are  to  be  funded,  and  they  can  become  in- 
directly, or  even  directly,  parasitic  on  Income 
required  to  finance  the  tradlUonal  responsl- 
bUlties  of  the  university. 

A  second  and  obvious  danger  Is  that  If 
public  service  activities  are  aUowed  to  pro- 
liferate in  an  uncontrolled  manner  on  a 
campus  they  may  In  time  become  the  uni- 
versity's dominant  activity,  dwarfing  other 
pursuits.  Students  wUl  then  with  Justice  at- 
tribute the  neglect  or  lack  of  personal  atten- 
tion they  feel  to  the  faculty's  heavy  Involve- 
ment In  public  service.  And  many  facility 
members  wUl  rightfully  believe  that  applied 
research,  or  in  some  cases  what  passes  for  it, 
has  taken  precedence  over  basic  research. 

Another  danger,  perhaps  more  theoretical 
but  nonetheless  possible,  is  that  deep  Involve- 
ment In  external,  public  service  activities 
may  lead  a  university  Imperceptibly  to  de- 
velop a  kind  of  "institutional  doctrine"  on 
some  Issue  or,  at  any  rate,  come  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  public  as  a  protagonist  for  a  par- 
ticular cause  or  point  of  view.  This  could 
conceivably  Jeopardize  one  of  the  university's 
most  Important  characteristics — its  role  as 
a  hostel  for  the  accommodation,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  tranquility  and  mutual  respect,  of 
individuals  with  widely  variant  views  on  Im- 
portant social  and  moral  issues.  (Of  course, 
this  caution  applies  only  to  the  university, 
not  to  the  off-campus  activities  of  faculty 
members  and  students  as  individuals.) 

THE    EXTREMES 

There  are.  theoretically,  two  diametrically 
opposed  positions  which  the  university  may 
adopt  as  it  considers  its  public  service  role. 

In  the  first  of  these,  public  service  Is  re- 
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garded  as  an  inappropriate  and  Irrelevant 
function  for  the  university  on  the  grounds 
that  It  Is  inconststeht  with  an  academic  in- 
stitution's basic  responsibilities  for  teaching 
and  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge.  Those 
who  share  this  view  say  that  it  Is  the  duty  of 
university  leaders  not  to  be  engaged  in  selling 
the  university's  services  but  in  protecting  its 
essential  Integrity.  This,  they  believe,  must 
be  done  by  getting  government,  industry,  and 
even  the  public  at  large  to  understand  that 
the  national  Interest  lies  in  preservation  of 
the  university's  true  natiu-e  as  the  institution 
which  above  all  others  is  concerned  with 
learning.  This  implies  impressing  upon  all 
possible  sources  of  assistance  the  urgent  im- 
portance of  adequate  supp>ort  for  the  tools 
of  learning,  such  as  the  great  research  li- 
braries, and  for  leaving  the  university  free 
to  pursue  its  basic  mission. 

In  this  view,  the  university  is  not  re- 
garded as  having  a  responsibility  to  become 
involved  in  the  substantial  new  government 
programs  which  appear  periodically.  And  the 
university  should  be  particularly  wary  of  the 
frequently  heard  argument  that,  since  gov- 
ernment Is  going  to  be  spending  Its  large  new 
appropriations  anyway,  the  university  shovUd 
pitch  in  and  help  ensiire  that  the  money  is 
well  spent. 

Nor  Is  the  university  regarded  as  having 
a  responsibility,  whatever  the  appeals  made 
to  Its  sense  of  patriotism,  to  lend  its  man- 
power to  government  for  various  kinds  of 
service.  This  will  simply  strip  the  university 
of  its  best  people  and  destroy  whatever  co- 
hesion and  internal  power  It  has  as  an  Insti- 
tution. 

Finally,  the  university  in  this  view  should 
abjure  any  conception  of  itself  as  an  activist 
shaper  of  the  larger  society.  It  should  not 
"bite  off  propKJSltlons."  develop  "positions," 
or  be  a  "protagonist"  for  causes.  It  shoiild 
stick  to  the  pursuits  of  the  academic  cloister 
with  which  It  has  traditionally  been  con- 
cerned and  carry  them  out  to  the  best  of  its 
ability.  All  else  is  in  the  end  Illusory. 

At  the  opposite  pole  Is  the  view  that, 
among  all  institutions  in  the  nation,  the  uni- 
versity has  the  greatest  responsibility  to  be 
a  shaper  of  the  society.  As  such  it  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  Identify  social  wrongs  and  take 
an  aggressive  lead  in  rectifying  them.  It  must 
be  engaged,  activist,  reformist.  It  must, 
furthermore,  be  prepared  to  reach  out  Into 
the  larger  community,  and  It  must  respond 
whenever  it  can  to  any  legitimate  call  from 
government  for  assistance,  including  both  the 
provision  of  manpower  and  the  acceptance  of 
public  service  responsibilities. 

In  this  view,  the  university  can  best  pro- 
tect its  position  not  by  an  attitude  of  aloof- 
ness from  the  great  social  issues  of  the  day 
but  by  actively  engaging  in  them.  And  this 
kind  of  activist  role,  far  from  detracting  from 
the  traditional  functions  of  teaching  and  re- 
search, will  actually  strengthen  them. 

The  philosophical  support  for  this  position 
Is  that  since  the  university  stands  for  the 
highest  values  of  the  larger  society  of  which 
it  Is  a  part.  It  has  a  consequent  duty  to  In- 
tervene where  it  can  to  assist  the  society  to 
conform  to  these  high  values.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  be  untrue  to  itself. 

Each  of  these  positions  is,  of  course,  in 
its  absolutist  form,  unrealistic  In  the  light 
of  constraints  which  operate  on  all  univer- 
sities today.  It  Is  iiseful,  however,  to  delineate 
the  positions  in  sharp  outline,  because  on 
every  campus  there  are  individuals  who  hold 
tenaciously  to  one  doctrine  or  the  other,  and 
there  are  universities,  or  more  likely  certain 
departments  or  professional  schools  within 
universities,  which  lean  more  toward  one 
position   than   the   other. 

A    MORE   RXAUSTIC    STAMCK 

In  one  way  the  two  positions  are  not  as 
antithetical  as  they  seem.  If  the  university 
Is  a  true  university,  it  is  eoneemed  not  Just 
with  teaching  and  research  in  a  strict  sense 


but  more  broadly  with  cultivation  of  the  in- 
tellect and  the  faculty  of  reason,  with  the  re- 
finement and  deepening  of  moral  conscience, 
and  with  sharpening  of  aesthetic  sensitivities. 
It  must,  therefore,  inevitably  become  a 
powerful.  If  Indirect,  force  for  social  change 
and  Improvement.  Out  from  Its  citadel  will 
go  educated  men  and  women  with  a  passion 
to  remake  the  world.  From  It  will  emanate 
ideas  and  knowledge  that  will  be  revolu- 
tionary in  their  Impact.  This  will  ije  public 
service  in  Its  truest  form. 

This  broader  area  of  congruence  between 
the  two  extreme  positions  does  not,  however, 
answer  the  Immediate  question  facing  every 
university  of  how  far  it  should  go  in  making 
its  resources  available  for  a  wide  variety  of 
public  service  activities.  How  responsive 
should  it  be  to  the  needs  of  society,  and  how 
f>ermls£ive  should  It  be  in  allowing  the  mem- 
bers of  its  own  community  to  initiate  service 
projects  off  campus? 

In  practical  terms  every  university  will  re- 
alize that  it  can  no  longer  adopt  the  simple 
course  of  rejecting  public  service  altogether. 
Interdependence  between  the  university  and 
society  has  become  too  great  for  that.  The 
university  must  have  society's  support.  Soci- 
ety must  have  access  to  the  university's  re- 
sources. Were  the  university  to  turn  its  back 
on  society's  needs.  It  would  be  tantamount 
to  self-destruction. 

But  seU-destructlon  can,  equally,  lie 
down  the  road  of  too  much  engagement  by 
the  university  In  public  service,  either  turn- 
ing It  Into  a  kind  of  universal  service  station 
or  so  directly  Involving  it  In  the  restructuring 
of  society  that  a  major  share  of  Its  ener- 
gies and  resources  are  perpetually  engaged 
In  external   controversy. 

There  must,  then,  be  a  practical  middle 
ground.  This  need  not  be  simply  a  weak 
compromise.  It  can  be  a  positive  position 
arising  out  of  a  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  questions:  How  miich  public  sM'vlce? 
What  kinds?  How  can  a  consistent  policy 
for  control  of  the  mushrooming  function 
be  developed  and  administered? 

TOWARD    A    WORKABLE    PKILOSOPHT 

Each  Institution  must  In  the  end  answer 
these  questions  fca-  Itself.  But  In  doing  so  It 
may  find  It  useful  to  consider  some  general 
propositions  about  appropriate  and  Inap- 
propriate kinds  of  activities  In  the  public 
service  area. 

First,  the  university  can.  In  regard  to  con- 
troversial social  Issues  such  as  racial  Inte- 
gration In  housing,  look  carefully  at  its  own 
practices  and  adhere  to  high  standards  on 
Its  own  campus. 

Second,  the  university  can  play  an  impor- 
tant role  In  providing  a  refuge — even  plat- 
form— for  the  dissenter  in  society,  the  man 
with  unpopular  or  unconventional  views.  In 
the  American  democratic  society,  where  con- 
sensus has  always  been  given  such  a  high 
value,  the  man  with  another  voice  can  too 
easily  become  a  stranger  with  no  place  from 
which  to  be  heard.  But  it  Is  essential  to  the 
health  of  the  society  that  he  be  heard.  The 
university.  In  providing  a  sanctuary  for  this 
purpose,  can  meet  one  of  society's  greatest 
needs,  and  this  too  Is  a  form  of  public 
s«Trlce. 

Somewhat  akin  to  this  function  Is  the 
role  the  university  can  play  as  an  objective 
agency  of  society  in  providing  contending 
forces  with  a  place  to  meet  under  dispassion- 
ate and  Intellectual  sponsorship. 

Third,  a  rather  different  type  of  public 
service  which  the  university  can  on  occasion 
perform  Is  the  management,  on  an  emergency 
basis,  of  urgent  national  or  local  projects  for 
which  no  other  auspices  can  be  found,  re- 
g^dless  of  whether  there  is  research  or  train- 
ing value  in  them  for  faculty  or  students. 
This  sort  of  service  must  be  offered  with 
restraint  and  only  with  the  understanding 
that  the  responsibility  will  be  passed  on  to 
some  other  body  as  soon  as  possible.  The  old 


French  proverb,  "II  n"y  a  rlen  qui  dure  comme 
le  provlsolre,"  however,  applies  all  too  fre- 
quently In  these  situations. 

Another  activity  of  this  kind  can  be  the 
organization  and  carrying  out  of  demonstra- 
tion projects,  because  demonstration  Is  In 
Itself  an  Bi^>ect  of  the  production  of  knowl- 
edge. Toe  example.  It  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  a  medical  school  to  take  on 
responsibility  for  the  delivery  of  comprehen- 
sive health  care  to  a  defined  population 
group  to  show  how  improvements  might  be 
made  over  existing  arrangements. 

Fourth,  a  role  which  the  university  can 
occasionally  play  is  to  provide  leadership 
for  the  coalescence  of  a  variety  of  construc- 
tive forces  In  society  Into  a  Joint  attack  on 
large-scale  social  problems.  In  such  enter- 
prises the  emphasis  will  be  on  partnership 
with  government.  Industry,  voluntary  orga- 
nizations, school  systems,  and  other  agen- 
cies rather  than  the  university  being  the 
sole  operator.  This  Is  a  role  that  should 
leave  the  university  free  to  withdraw  when 
more  permanent  leadership  has  been  estab- 
lished, or  to  continue  Its  participation  only 
in  limited  ways  with  limited  responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  university  should 
not  be  an  active  seeker  of  government  con- 
tracts simply  to  aggrandize  Itself.  It  will 
occasionally  take  such  Initiatives,  but  Its 
role  should  generally  be  more  passive.  It 
will  respond  when  It  can  to  calls  for  as- 
sistance, but  always  with  an  eye  to  the  p>os- 
slble  harmful  effect  on  Its  responsibilities 
for  teaching  and  the  search  for  new  knowl- 
edge. 

The  university  must  be  careful  not  to  al- 
low Itself  to  come  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
a  pool  of  talented,  specialized  manpower 
available  on  call  for  assignments  In  the  larger 
society.  The  talent  is  there  principally  for 
the  Internal  purposes  of  the  Institution.  In 
some  In&tances  of  severe  national  need  It 
will,  of  course,  be  made  available  freely,  but 
these  should  be  limited.  Otherwise,  absence 
from  the  campus  should  be  subject  to  nor- 
mal leave  arrangements. 

And  finally,  the  university  must  avoid  the 
acceptance  of  long-term  responsibility  for 
the  management  of  public  service  projects 
In  which  benefit  to  the  Internal  functioning 
of  the  Institution  Is  minimal.  Such  projects 
should  be  trausferred  to  other  axi^loes  gls 
quickly  as  passible. 

SOME  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

There  are  some  particularly  thMny  prob- 
lems which  crop  up  in  aspects  of  the  uni- 
versity's engagement  in  public  service.  The 
first  arises  when  It  is  Involred  in  overseas 
work  on  contract  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. In  these  circumstances  the  university 
Is  clearly  a  contractual  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment; It  has  an  obligation  to  conform  to 
official  American  policies  In  the  foreign  coun- 
try concerned,  and  It  is  subject  to  whatever 
controls  the  host  gov^nment  may  Impose 
through  Its  laws  or  other  regulations. 

But  what  Is  not  so  clear  is  the  status  of 
the  individual  faculty  member  Involved  In 
the  project  or  the  natwe  of  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  him.  Is  he  in  any  sense  person- 
ally a  representative  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment? Opinion  is  divided  on  this  ques- 
tion. Does  he,  when  actually  engaged  in  the 
contract  project  abroad,  enjoy  the  same 
academic  freedoms  and  privileges  he  enjoys 
when  he  is  on  his  own  camptis  at  home?  In 
practical  terms  he  probably  does  not,  but 
where  should  the  line  be  drawn?  On  this 
question  also  there  is  considerable  difference 
of    opinion. 

Few  will  disagree,  however,  that  when  It 
comes  time  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  fed- 
eral government  the  university  is  a  com- 
pletely free  agent  and  has  an  obligation  to 
negotiate  terms  as  nearly  consistent  with 
the  accepted  practices  of  academic  freedom 
as  Is  p>oselble.  What  these  terms  should  be 
will    depend   on    the    circumstances   of   the 
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project,  but  at  a  minimum  they  would  seem 
to  Include  free  publication  rlghta,  full  dla- 
cl06\ire  of  the  purposes  of  the  contract,  and 
full  disclosure  of  the  sources  of  funding. 

Another  set  of  problems  stems  from  a  tonl- 
verslty's  Involvement  In  classified  work  for 
the  government.  As  a  matter  of  patriotic 
duty  In  time  of  war  or  other  national  crisis, 
many  universities  undertake  such  work. 
However  reluctant  they  may  be,  they  do  so 
because  there  Is  no  feasible  alternative. 
Nevertheless,  the  presence  on  a  campus  of  a 
project  about  which  faculty  are  unable  to 
communicate  freely  with  students  or  with 
each  other  violates  the  essential  teaching 
function  of  the  xxnlverslty.  Any  such  activity 
should,  therefore,  as  quickly  as  possible  after 
the  extreme  national  emergency  has  passed, 
be  transferred  off  campus  to  some  other 
auspices.  It  Is  then  up  to  the  fac\Uty  mem- 
bers Involved  In  the  activity  to  decide 
whether  to  depart  with  It  or  stay  In  the  uni- 
versity and  take  up  other  kinds  of  nonclassi- 
fied work.  There  would  appear  to  be  no 
Justification  for  having  projects  Involving 
Industrial  secrecy  located  on  the  campus. 

A  rather  different  situation  arises  when  a 
faculty  member  as  an  Individual  is  engaged 
m  classified  work  as  a  consultant  to  govern- 
ment or  Industry.  This  is  fairly  commonplace 
and  does  not  seem  to  raise  the  same  problem 
as  that  of  having  a  secret  project  actually 
located  on  campus.  Here,  although  the  prac- 
tice may  perhaps  be  an  irritant  to  university 
administrators,  the  matter  Is  one  which  Is 
essentially  an  Individual  affair  not  threaten- 
ing to  the  basic  integrity  of  an  academic 
Institution. 

Still  another  type  of  question  which  arises 
from  time  to  time  has  to  do  with  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  university's  legal  and 
moral  responaiblUty  when  members  of  its 
faculty  or  student  body  are  engaged  In  off- 
campus  public  service  activities.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, an  authorized  student  organization, 
having  raised  funds  on  the  campus  for  an 
off-campus  project,  then  gets  into  some 
kind  of  trouble  In  carrying  out  the  project, 
1«  the  university  liable  to  suit?  Or,  in  an- 
other kind  of  situation,  is  it  morally  liable 
for  the  legal  costs  of  students  or  faculty  who 
are  individually  prosecuted  or  sued  while 
taking  part  in  a  project  which  the  luiiverslty 
has  sanctioned  although  not  actually  spon- 
sored in  its  own  name? 

Clearly  tiie  nature  of  a  specific  case  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  answer  In 
each  instance.  But  in  general  terms  this 
problem  area  appears  to  be  relatively  unex- 
plored and  one  where  some  ftirther  work  and 
clarification  would  be  desirable. 

ORGAmZINC  FOR  PUBLIC  SKHTICE 

Increasingly  aware  that  they  are  inade- 
quately organized  to  administer  off-camp\is 
activities  efficiently,  a  nvunber  of  universities 
have  created  special  administrative  devices, 
institutes,  centers,  and  so  forth,  to  control 
these  activities.  These  are  found  with  In- 
creasing frequency  in  the  international  and 
urban  studies  fields,  and  they  are  helpful. 

Basically,  however,  many  universities  to- 
day'are  simply  not  governed  in  such  a  way 
that  they  can  determine  and  enunciate  any 
poUcy  with  regard  to  their  public  service  role. 
On  some  campuses  this  is  because  pubUc 
service  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon, 
whereas  the  bylaws  of  such  universities,  hav- 
ing been  adopted  in  an  earlier  era  and  for 
a  different  concept  of  the  university,  con- 
fine their  definition  of  corporate  authority 
and  responsibility  to  the  teaching  function 
alone.  In  these  Instances  there  is  apt  to  be 
no  way  in  which  the  faculty  as  a  corporate 
body  can  be  Involved  In  the  formulation  of 
a  university  poUcy  on  public  service.  Such 
policy  as  there  Is  may  be  simply  the  accre- 
tion of  a  body  of  precedent  decisions  on 
particular  cases  by  a  succession  of  adminis- 
trative officers  at  various  levels  in  the  insti- 
tution. 
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What  would  appear  to  be  desirable  now, 
where  needed,  is  the  modernization  of  uni- 
versity governance  to  take  account  of  all 
three  functions  in  which  the  typical  Institu- 
tion is  engaged  today — teaching,  research, 
and  public  service.  Such  a  process  wotild  have 
the  salutary  effect  of  focusing  the  entire  aca- 
demic commvmlty's  thought  on  the  function 
of  public  service  and  perhaps  lead  to  a  re- 
definition of  the  meaning  of  the  university 
in  today's  world.  It  would  at  the  very  least 
bring  to  many  people  a  realization  that  the 
governance  of  universities  is  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  far  more  than  institutional  signifi- 
cance— that  It  relates  directly  to  the  via- 
bility of  our  knowledge-centered  society. 

ARE  THERE  ALTERNATIVES? 

As  the  burden  of  public  service  becomes 
heavier  within  the  universities,  the  possi- 
bility of  alternatives  needs  to  be  examined 
more  carefully.  Must  all  of  the  tasks  which 
the  university  is  being  asked  to  take  on  by 
society  be  placed  there?  Has  the  university 
Itself  been  too  accommodating?  Too  eager  to 
respond?  Too  much  motivated  to  destroy  its 
Ivory  tower  stereotjrpe? 

Among  the  alternatives  to  be  considered 
are  nongovernmental  organizations  such  as 
Independent  nonunlversity  research  insti- 
tutes, professional  and  scholarly  societies, 
technical  assistance,  health,  welfare  and 
other  types  of  voluntary  agencies;  private  In- 
dtistrlal  firms;  state  and  local  governments; 
and  the  federal  government  Itself,  which  Is 
the  originator  and  funder  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  new  social  tasks. 

Another  alternative,  which  has  already  had 
some  consideration  in  the  federal  government 
by  both  the  administration  and  Congress,  Is 
to  Increase  the  nimibers  of  universities  capa- 
ble of  taking  on  major  public  service  respon- 
siblimes — a  spreading  of  the  load.  This  has 
been  quite  successful  in  some  programs,  for 
example,  in  the  training  of  Peace  Corps  vol- 
imteers.  Nevertheless,  the  additional  institu- 
tions that  have  been  drawn  in  have  their 
problems  too  of  rapid  growth,  Insufficient  re- 
sources, and  overcommitment.  P^rthermore, 
there  are  some  tasks  which  require  concen- 
trations of  specialized  talent  found  only  on 
a  few  campuses,  sometimes  on  only  one  cam- 
pus, and  these  are  almost  certain  to  be  the 
campuses  of  the  leading  universities. 

A  more  promising  alternative  may  be  the 
development  of  closer  working  relationships 
in  the  public  service  area  between  universities 
and  various  kinds  of  nonunlversity  agencies. 
In  such  alliances  the  university  would  take 
only  that  part  of  the  responsibility  for  which 
it  is  imiquely  suited,  such  as  the  training  of 
specialized  manpower  for  a  particular  pro- 
gram, leaving  to  its  partner  the  operational 
phases.  In  some  cases,  where  no  appropriate 
partner  co\Ud  be  found,  a  university  either 
alone  or  in  a  consortium  with  other  insti- 
tutions might  create  a  separate  operational 
mechanism.  This  has  been  done  successfully 
in  the  scientific  and  technological  areas  but 
only  infrequently  in  other  fields. 

A   FSXCEFT 

Even  after  a  process  of  elimination,  there 
will  artUl  be  a  number  of  public  service  tasks 
that  can  be  carried  out  only  by  a  university. 
These  are  the  tasks  that  are  either  so  complex 
as  to  require  talent  available  nowhere  else 
or  so  sensitive  as  to  necessitate  the  kind  of 
objectivity  most  likely  to  be  foimd  In  the 
discipline  of  the  scholarly  community.  In  view 
of  the  evolving  nature  of  American  society 
and  the  unique  attributes  of  the  university, 
many  observers  have  become  skeptical  about 
the  poeslbillty  of  ever  being  able  to  lighten 
the  public  service  burden  of  our  major  edu- 
cational Institutions. 

Thus  the  formulation  of  a  satisfactory 
philosophy  of  public  service  is  a  task  of  the 
greatest  urgency.  It  Is,  at  the  same  time,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  assignments  facing  the 
American  university  today.  On  the  one  hand 
the  university  must  remain  falthfiU  to  Its 


highest  Ideal,  the  pursuit  of  learning;  on 
the  other,  it  must  be  responsive  to  the  legit- 
imate needs  of  the  society  that  sustains  It. 
Piui;hermore,  it  has  a  responsibility  to  make 
that  society  a  better  society.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  and  most  satisfactory  precept  for 
moot  Institutions  to  follow  is  to  participate, 
if  possible,  only  in  public  service  activities 
that  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  their  regular 
teaching  and  research  programs  and  that, 
in  turn,  feed  back  into  and  strengthen  them. 
Obviously  this  precept  is  not  applicable  in 
each  of  the  many  and  various  situations 
which  arise  today,  but  it  does  offer  IniUal 
guidance  in  coping  with  a  pressing,  complex 
issue. 

TRUSTEES  AND   AOBUNISTRATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  insert  the  names  of  the  trustees 
and  administration  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  I  should  here  note  that  in 
addition  to  the  ofiQcers  of  the  founda- 
tion, the  following  trustees  were  present 
during  the  discussion  on  which  this  essay 
is  based:  Mr.  Bissell.  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Dean. 
Mr.  Friday,  Mr.  Goheen,  Mr.  Harnwell, 
Father  Hesburgh,  Mr.  Hovde,  Mr.  Kirk, 
Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Lowry.  Miss  McBrlde, 
Mr.  McMurrin,  Mr.  Millis,  Dr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Pusey,  Mr.  Ransom, 
Mr.  Weinberg,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  complete  list,  as  of  July  1,  1967, 
follows: 

TRUSTEES 

Claude  T.  Bissell,  President,  University  of 
Toronto,  Chairman. 

Franklin  D.  Murphy.  Chancellor,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

Kobert  K.  Carr,  President,  Oberlln  College. 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Sullivan  tc  Cromwell. 

William  Friday,  President,  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

John  W.  Gardner,'  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Robert  F.  Ooheen.  President.  Princeton 
University. 

Gaylord  P.  HarnweU.  President.  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Rufus  C.  Harris.  President,  Ifercer  Univer- 
sity. ^ 

David  D.  Henry,  President,  University  of 
nilnols. 

Theodore  M.  Hesbiirgh,  President,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame. 

Frederick  L.  Hovde,  President,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Grayson  L.  Kirk,  President,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Howard  F.  Lowry,«  President,  College  of 
Wooster. 

Katherine  E.  McBrlde,  President,  Bryn 
Mawr  College. 

Sterling  M.  McMurrin,  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  University  of  Utah. 

John  S.  Mills,  Chancellor,  Case  Western 
Reserve  University. 

James  A.  Perkins,  President,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. 

Alan  Pifer>,  Acting  President,  The  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching. 

Kenneth  S.  Pltzer.  President,  Rice  Univer- 
sity. 

Nathan  M.  Pusey,  President,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Harry  H.  Ransom,  Chancellor,  University 
of  Texas  System. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg,  Jr.,  Goldman,  Sachs 
&Co. 


» On  November  17,  1965,  John  W.  Gardner 
was  granted  leave  of  absence  as  a  trustee  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Alan  Plfer  was  elected  a  trustee 
to  serve  while  Mr.  Gardner  was  on  leave. 

» Deceased  July  4, 1067. 
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O.  Meredith  Wilson,  Director.  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences. 


EXECUTIVE   OOMMITTEX 

Alan  Plfer.  Chairman. 
Claude  T.  Bissell. 
Robert  K.  Carr. 
William  Friday. 
Robert  F.  Goheen. 
Gaylord  P.  Harnwell. 
David  D.  Henry. 

INVESTMENT   COMMITTER 

Arthur  H.  Dean,  Chairman. 

Alan  Plfer. 

Sidney  J.  Weinberg.  Jr. 

ADMINISTRATION 

John  W.  Gardner.  President  on  leave  of 
absence. 

Alan  Plfer,  Acting  President. 

Lloyd  N.  Morrlsett,  Vice  President. 

Florence  Anderson,  Secretary. 

James  W.  Campbell,  Treasurer. 

E.  Alden  Dunham,  Executive  Associate. 

Edward  A.  Ackerman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clara  F.  Clapp,  Administrative  Assistant. 


THE  PENDULUM  SWINGS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  magazine 
for  trade  association  executives.  Associa- 
tion Management,  carries  In  its  Decem- 
ber issue  a  fine  article  entitled  "A  Sec- 
ond Look  at  the  Kennedy  Round — The 
Pendulum  Swings." 

The  author,  Donald  M.  Counihan,  a 
lawyer  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was  for- 
merly the  legislative  liaison  officer  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  have  known  him  for  a  number 
of  years.  His  coverage  here  of  the 
problems  facing  domestic  Industries 
bears  careful  reading.  He  approaches 
the  road  ahead  with  line  perception. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
A   Second   Look   at   the   Kennedy   Round: 
The  Pendulum  Swings 
(By  Donald  M.  Counihan) 

On  November  2,  1967,  President  Johnson 
in  a  sharply  worded  speech  served  notice 
that  be  would  veto  any  trade  quota  bill  that 
came  across  his  desk.  Mr.  Johnson  stated 
that  bills  to  limit  imports  of  foreign  goods 
would  "invite  massive  retaliation  from  our 
partners  abroad".  He  further  stated:  "These 
bills  must  not  become  law". 

While  Mr.  Johnson  may  veto  a  separate 
bin  on  quotas,  or  a  minor  one  to  which  a 
quota  bill  is  attached,  he  may  not  end  up 
with  such  an  easy  decision.  The  battle  will 
soon  switch  to  the  House  from  the  Senate. 
The  President  may  have  the  following 
choices : 

1.  Having  a  quota  section  tied  to  the  Ad- 
ministration's tariff  bill  which  must  be 
considered  and  which  he  would  have  diffi- 
culty vetoing; 

2.  Vetoing  a  major  bill  he  reaUy  desires, 
such  as  the  tax  or  Social  Security  bill. 

Also,  the  Congress  has  been  known  to  pass 
bills  Into  law  over  the  Presidential  veto  if 
the  pubUc  desires  the  legislation  and  lets 
their  Congressmen  know  they  want  it. 

Americans  have  always  been  willing  to  lend 
a  hand  to  nations  abroad.  An  example  of  this 
open-handed  generosity  Is  evidenced  by  the 
Marshall  Plan,  where  massive  U.S.  aid  was  a 


major  factor  In  rebuilding  Europe  after  World 
War  n.  The  war  In  Vietnam  is  another  ex- 
ample of  "wUllngnesa  to  help  an  embattled 
nation  in  Southeast  Asia  at  tremendous  cost 
of  men  and  money."  But,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  economic  welfare  of  the  United 
States  must  be  balanced  against  commit- 
ments abroad.  American  markets  have  been 
avaUable  to  products  from  abroad  on  a  lib- 
eral basis  since  World  War  II.  One  of  Uie 
keys  to  the  economic  recovery  of  both  Japan 
and  Germany  (our  enemies  in  World  War  II) 
has  been  their  extensive  export  markets  in 
the  United  States. 

World  trade  Is  valuable  and  essential,  but 
It  should  not  become  a  one-way  street  where 
domestic  industries  and  American  Jobs  are 
sacrificed  for  State  Department  objectives. 

When  the  Kennedy  Round  results  were 
announced  on  June  30,  1967,  Uiey  were  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  reassuring 
comments  from  the  Administration  concern- 
ing the  reciprocity  achieved  and  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  expansion  of  exports  by 
American  business. 

After  studying  the  results  of  the  Kennedy 
Round,  numerous  domestic  Industries  have 
been  appalled  at  the  Impact  of  the  negotia- 
tions. The  threat  of  vastly  Increased  imports 
transcended  any  prospect  of  increased  ex- 
ports. The  costs  of  labor  and  materials  in  the 
United  States,  notwithstanding  the  advances 
of  automation,  are  Just  too  high  in  many 
industries.  Further,  the  tariff  cuts  made  by 
countries  abroad  are  in  many  cases  dis- 
appointing. In  many  instances  where  sub- 
stantial tariff  cuts  were  made  abroad,  non- 
tariff  barriers  such  as  government  subsidies, 
special  taxes,  and  levies  are  more  of  a  prob- 
lem than  the  tariff.  The  recent  14.3  per  cent 
devaluation  of  the  British  poimd  wUl  have  a 
greater  Impact  on  British  trade  than  any  re- 
ductions negotiated  by  Britain  in  the  Ken- 
nedy Round.  Reaction  to  this  devaluation 
could  vitiate  any  gains  obtained. 

An  indication  of  the  changed  view  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  results  was  notable  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  September  28, 
1967.  The  House  of  Representatives  is  the 
traditional  place  for  the  Uttle  fellow  at  the 
grass-roots  to  make  his  feelings  known.  On 
that  day  a  rather  obscure  bill — HJl.  478 — 
came  to  the  House  floor  after  a  rather  rough 
time  getting  an  O.K.  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee for  full  House  consideration.  The  bill  was 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Dent  (D-Pa.) 
who  as  Chairman  of  a  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee had  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
Impact  of  imports  on  domestic  labor  for  the 
past  few  years.  Because  of  the  tenuous  Juris- 
diction of  his  Subcommittee  over  matters 
involving  imports  (Jurisdiction  in  this  area 
normaUy  lies  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means),  Congressman  Dent  tied 
his  legislation  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  Few  observers  expected  the  bill  to  be 
passed  by  the  House,  particularly  by  an  over- 
whelming margin.  But  the  bill  passed  the 
House  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of  340 
to  39! 

What  does  the  Dent  bUl  do?  The  bUl 
amends  Section  4(e)  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  to  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  by  the 
President,  or  u]x>n  resolution  of  either  House 
of  Congress,  or  upon  application  of  any  em- 
ployee organization  In  a  domestic  Industry. 
or  upon  application  of  any  interested  party, 
or  upon  his  own  motion,  where  it  is  al- 
leged that  Imports  are  impairing  the  health, 
efficiency  and  general  well-being  of  any 
group  of  workers  in  the  U.S.  or  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  community  where  the  workers 
are  employed. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  four  months 
in  which  to  make  his  investigation,  conduct 
hearings  and  issue  his  public  report  to  the 
President  on  whether  Imports  are  "causing 
or  substantially  contributing  to  serious  Im- 
pairment or  threat  of  impairment  to  the 


health,  efficiency  and  general  well-being  of 
any  group  of  work«s."  The  problem  is  that 
the  President  can  ignore  any  reconunenda- 
tlons  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  makes  few 
relief  of  domestic  industry  since  the  bill 
provides  only  that  "The  President  may  take 
such  action  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  re- 
move such  impairment  or  threat  of  Impair- 
ment." 

On  the  Senate  side,  considerable  support 
has  developed  backing  various  quota  bills.  A 
blU  (S.  1796)  to  InstaU  quotas  on  textile 
products  tatroduced  by  Senator  HoUlngs  (D.- 
S.C.)  has  been  co-sponsored  by  68  Senators. 
Hearings  on  textile  imports  commenced  on 
November  13,  1967  before  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. However,  It  is  expected  that  Senator 
HoUlngs,  who  is  up  for  reelection  in  1968, 
will  try  to  tie  his  textile  quota  to  the  House- 
approved  Chinese  gooseberry  bill  now  before 
the  Senate,  without  waiting  for  the  results  of 
the  Tariff  Commission  hearings.  The  Dairy 
Import  Act  of  1967,  to  set  quotas  on  dairy 
products,  introduced  by  Senator  Proxmlre 
(D.-Wlsc.)  has  received  the  co-sponsorship 
of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  Senate  Finance 
Committee  Chairman  Long  has  Introduced 
a  bill  (S.  2332)  imposing  a  quota  on  the  im- 
portation of  petroleum  with  30  co-sponsors. 
Other  quota  bills  have  been  introduced  with 
widespread  support  in  the  areae  of  steel, 
meat,  milk,  lead,  zinc  and  glass.  Numerous 
similar  bills  are  pending  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  expressing  the  strong  senU- 
ment  of  that  body  which  Is  the  closest  to  its 
constituents. 

The  sentiment  was  great  enough  In  the 
Senate  that  Senator  Russell  Long  put  aside 
the  House-passed  Social  Security  Bill  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  consid- 
ering and  scheduled  Committee  hearing  on 
quota  bUls  covering  textiles,  meat,  oil,  dairy 
products  and  steel  on  October  18,  19  and 
20,  1967.  Reports  circulated  that  Senators 
Long  and  Dirksen  Intended  to  co-sponsor 
an  omnibus  quota  bill  providing  four  arith- 
metic criteria  under  any  one  of  which  an  in- 
dustry could  qualify  for  Import  quotas.  Since 
the  Senate  cannot  initiate  tariff  legislation 
(the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has 
that  power),  the  omnibus  quota  bJU  or  any 
quota  bill  would  have  to  be  attached  to  a 
House-passed  blU.  Senator  Dirksen  (R.-Ul.) 
entertained  thoughts  of  tying  an  omnibus 
quota  bill  to  the  House-passed  Social  Se- 
curity legislation.  This  kind  of  rider  would  be 
questioned  In  the  House,  under  its  stricter 
rules  of  germaneness,  but  not  in  the  Senate. 
Further,  it  would  tend  to  make  the  quota 
bill  veto-proof  since  the  Administration 
badly  wants  the  Social  Security  legislation 
enacted  before  the  1968  election. 

But  the  Administration  counter-attacked 
strongly,  sending  Secretary  of  State  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Trowbridge,  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Freeman.  Secretary  of 
Interior  UdaU  and  Ambassador  Roth  to  the 
opening  day  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  October  19,  1967  to  pro- 
test loudly  that  quota  legislation  would 
touch  off  harmful  retaliation  abroad.  This 
has  been  buttressed  by  the  great  number  of 
formal  protests  to  quota  bills  that  have  been 
received  by  the  State  Department  from  coun- 
tries Involved  in  the  GATT  negotiations,  in- 
cluding the  EEC  countries,  England,  Japan, 
Canada,  Denmark,  Finland,  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

As  a  result,  the  likelihood  of  an  omnlbtis 
quota  bill  being  tied  on  to  the  Social  Sec\irlty 
bill  has  been  greatly  lessened.  Nevertheless, 
the  Finance  Committee  seems  determined  to 
press  ahead  with  quota  legislation  in  1968 
when  they  will  be  able  to  attach  a  quota  bUl 
to  a  major  trade  or  revenue  bUl  which  the 
President  cannot  afford  to  veto.  Senator  Long 
predicted  that  the  Administration  and  quota 
bill  advocates  wlU  wind  up  "closer  together 
next  year  than  most  peoirte  think."  He  said 
he  has  In  mind  devising  a  formula  Imposing 
quotas  not  on  the  present  level  of  U.S.  im- 
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ports    but   on   any   sharp   increase    In    the 
volume. 

The  Administration  argued  at  the  hearings 
that  there  was  no  need  for  Congress  to  vote 
quotas  since  adjustment  assistance,  the  anti- 
dumping law,  the  countervailing  duty  and 
the  unfair  trade  provision  of  the  1930  Tariff 
Act  are  all  available  for  those  claiming  im- 
port Injury. 

Rep.  Thomas  Curtis  (R.-Mo.)  recently  pro- 
posed that  Import  quota  bills  be  placed 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  study  and  hearings.  He  expressed 
doubt  whether  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  capable  of  making  a  study  and  de- 
liberating on  the  wide  variety  of  complex 
Issues  that  confront  It  in  the  various  trade 
bills.  He  alluded  to  the  traditional  Jxirlsdic- 
tlon  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
Initiate  major  trade  legislation.  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbur  Mills  (D.-Ark.)  has  stated 
that  he  felt  that  quota  legislation  was  not 
necessary  and  that  Import  controls  on  tex- 
tiles, meat  and  dairy  products  could  be 
handled  administratively  or  by  informal 
negotiation. 

Unfortunately,  the  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  have  proved  worthless  to  embattled 
domestic  industries  hard  hit  by  imports.  It 
has  proved  Impossible  for  any  industry  to 
secure  tariff  adjustments  to  correct  mistakes 
in  Judgment  made  by  tariff  negotiators  in 
reducing  U.S.  duties.  The  dismal  record  shows 
that  twenty  times  applicants  representing 
industries,  firms  or  workers  have  sought  ad- 
justment assistance  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act — and  noTie  got  It!  This  record  is  so 
poor  that  even  the  Administration  concedes 
a  need  for  revision  of  adjustment  assistance 
criteria,  and  proposed  Administration  legis- 
lation Is  expected  to  include  liberalization  of 
adjxistment  assistance.  However,  the  Admin- 
istration trade  bill  is  not  expected  this  year 
due  to  problems  it  would  face.  These,  how- 
ever, wUl  not  Just  vanish  by  postponement. 
The  Dent  bill  is  a  reflection  of  dismay  with 
the  Tariff  Commission's  performance  in  this 
area  and  an  attempt  to  achieve  better  re- 
sults by  switching  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
for  action. 

Labor-intensive  industries  such  as  leather, 
steel,  dairy  products,  meat,  bicycles,  textiles 
and  glass  have  felt  the  pinch  from  imports 
particularly  hard.  Labor  and  management 
have  joined  hands  in  efforts  to  control  im- 
ports by  means  of  quotas.  An  example  of 
this  can  be  taken  from  the  recent  Senate 
Finance  Committee  hearings  where  John 
P.  Roche  testified  for  the  Iron  and  Steel  In- 
stitute in  support  of  a  steel  import  quota, 
and  John  P.  Malony,  United  Steelworkers 
Union  vice  president,  gave  solid  support  to 
the  Industry's  demand  for  Imr  ort  quotas  on 
his  testimony  by  stating  "Jobs  will  vanish" 
unless  import  quotas  are  Imposed. 

A  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  U.S.  study 
shows  that  70%  of  VS.  manvifacturing  em- 
ployment is  in  labor-intensive  industries. 
Obviously,  the  Job  displacement  from  imports 
Is  higher  in  these  industries  than  it  would 
be  for  capital-intensive  industries.  Of  these 
labor-intensive  industries,  there  Is  a  group 
which  supplied  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  jobs  in  1964  where  the  share  of  the 
U.S.  market  accounted  for  by  imports  in  1964 
exceeded  5%.  In  these  industries,  an  abso- 
lute decline  in  employment  accompanied  the 
rise  In  imports. 

The  quota  bills  usually  provide  that  im- 
ports shall  be  limited  In  any  year  either  to 
a  stated  quantity  maximum,  or  a  percentage 
figure  tied  to  past  U.S.  consumption.  The 
bills  also  provide  for  Increase  In  these  quotas 
If  U.S.  consumption  increases. 

Any  industry  that  Is  feeling  the  effects  of 
imports  should  review  Its  position  immedi- 
ately to  ascertain  whether  action  should  be 
taken  to  seek  the  Impoeltlon  of  Import 
quotas  on  its  product. 

The  quota  htm  the  advantage  of  offering  a 
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ceiling  on  Imports  so  that  low  prices  cannot 
destroy  a  domestic  Industry.  Without  a 
quota,  many  Industries  would  face  extinc- 
tion. Congressman  Dent  has  pointed  out  that 
it  Is  unfair  competition  when  a  domestic  in- 
dustry is  forced  to  compete  with  a  foreign 
coiuiterpart  that  is  paying  wages  of  30  cents 
an  hour  or  less. 

The  Smith  BiU  (S.  2476)  Introduced  with 
25  Senate  co-sponsors  on  September  27,  1967, 
seeks  to  establish  more  effective  criteria  for  a 
finding  of  serious  Injury  to  domestic  indus- 
try as  a  result  of  concessions  granted  imder 
trade  agreements,  and  it  also  makes  it 
mandatory  for  the  President  to  implement 
the  findings  of  the  Tariff  Commission  with 
respect  to  tariff  adjustments  if  Injury  is 
found.  This  goes  further  than  the  Dent  bill 
which  was  previously  discussed  In  that  the 
President  must  act  rather  than  having  dis- 
cretion to  act  or  not  act. 

The  Smith  BUI  sets  up  definitive  injury 
standards  rather  than  the  usual  subjective 
standards  embodied  in  words  like  "substan- 
tial contributing  factor,"  "primary  cause," 
"major"  and  "s«1ous  Injury,"  which  are 
normally  found  in  tariff  legislation.  First, 
under  the  bill,  the  Tariff  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  find  serioxis  Injury  or  threat  there- 
of to  the  domestic  Industry  when  the  ratio 
of  ImpOTta  to  domestic  production  exceeds 
10%  during  the  calendar  year  immediately 
preceding  the  initiation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission investigation.  Second,  the  Tariff 
Commission  is  required  to  find  xinemploy- 
ment  or  ixnderemployment  or  threat  thereof 
with  respect  to  workers  seeking  adjustment 
assistance  when  the  Commission  determines 
that  Increased  Imports  have  contributed  or 
are  contributing  in  any  substantial  degree 
to  a  decline  amounting  to  5%  or  more  In 
man-hours  or  wages  paid  to  workers  em- 
ployed by  firms  concerned. 

Recently,  the  Tariff  Commission  has  cased 
somewhat  its  normally  harsh  stand  on  dump- 
ing cases  filed  under  the  Antidumping  Act 
of  1921.  These  cases  arise  when  foreign  goods 
are  sold  in  the  U.S.  at  less  than  their  fair 
value  in  the  country  of  origin.  If  this  deter- 
mination is  made  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  is  then  up  to  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  determine  whether  the  domestic  industry 
has  been  injured. 

In  this  area,  as  well  as  others,  the  Tariff 
Commission  has  traditionally  taken  a  strict 
view  of  its  authority  to  aid  domestic  industry 
by  requiring  a  finding  of  "material  injury" 
before  giving  dumping  relief  to  the  domestic 
Industry.  In  a  recent  case  Involving  cast  iron 
soil  pipe  from  Poland,  newly  appointed  Com- 
missioner Clubb  stated  his  view  that  the  in- 
Jury  requirement  of  the  Antidumping  Act  la 
satisfied  by  a  showing  of  an  injury  which  is 
more  than  de  minimis.  After  a  careful  review 
and  study  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Antidumping  Act,  he  concluded  that  the  In- 
Jury  requirement  was  included  in  the  law 
for  administrative  reasons  to  prevent  setting 
the  governmental  machinery  In  motion  in 
minimal  injury  cases.  The  next  complainant 
in  a  dumping  case  would  be  well  advised  to 
seek  to  establish  what  "de  minimis"  Injury 
is  and  argue  his  case  on  that  basis.  In  recent 
cases,  the  shorthanded  (two  vacancies — with 
Stanley  Metzger's  nomination  before  the 
Senate  for  confirmation  as  Chairman)  Tariff 
Commission  voted  2-2  which  provides  af- 
firmative relief  for  domestic  Industry  since 
a  tie  vote  is  deemed  a  vote  for  affirmative 
relief.  This  deadlock  was  broken  when  Mr. 
Metzger's  nomination  was  affirmed  by  the 
Senate  on  November  7.  1967.  Whether  this 
liberalization  will  continue  depends  on  who 
is  appointed  by  President  Johnson  as  the 
sixth  Tariff  Commissioner. 

A  recent  little-noticed  Tariff  Commission 
decUlon  on  eyeglass  frames  also  indicates 
a  possible  change  In  Tariff  Commission 
thinking  in  the  adjustment  assistance  area. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  assistance,  the  peti- 
tioner, under  present  law,  must  prove  he  haa 


been  injured  "in  major  part"  by  imports  and 
that  imports  rose  "in  major  part"  from  trade 
concessions.  Congress  haa  offered  Uttle  guid- 
ance on  how  "major  part"  should  be  con- 
strued. The  Commission  took  the  narrow 
view  and  decided  it  meant  61%  or  more. 

But  in  the  eyeglass  report,  two  Commis- 
sioners (Messrs.  Clubb  and  Thunberg)  set 
down  a  new  philosophy.  "We  feel",  they  said, 
"that  the  overall  Congressional  Intent  can 
best  be  Implemented  if,  interpreting  the  term 
'in  major  part',  we  ask  only  whether,  absent 
the  aggregate  of  concessions  granted  since 
1934,  Imports  would  now  be  at  substantially 
their  present  levels."  Thus  the  two  Commis- 
sioners would  ditch  the  51%  rule  and  hold 
that  Imports  rose  "in  major  part"  from  trade 
concessions  if  trade  concessions  have  con- 
tributed substantially  to  rising  Imports. 

It  may  be  that  the  Tariff  Commission  is 
concerned  over  the  increasing  criticism  by 
Congress  and  industry  of  Its  timidity  in  ap- 
plying the  various  relief  provisions  for  domes- 
tic industry  under  the  Tariff  Acts  and  the 
Antidumping  Laws  and  plans  a  more  liberal 
view  in  future  cases.  We  will  have  to  wait  and 
see  on  this  point. 

In  any  event,  it  is  clear  that  the  Kennedy 
Round  results  have  caused  a  lot  of  people  to 
have  second  thoughts  about  the  advantages 
that  have  accrued  to  the  U.S.  The  basic  prob- 
lem remains,  particularly  In  labor-intensive 
industries,  that  U.S.  Industry  cannot  compete 
with  foreign  producers  because  of  the  dif- 
ferential in  wages  paid  in  the  U.S.  over  those 
pstid  abroad.  We  can't  pay  high  wages  in  this 
country  and  at  the  same  time  let  unlimited 
imports  come  in  from  low  wage  cotmtrles 
which  directly  compete  with  American  prod- 
ucts. In  many  respects,  the  concept  of  rec- 
iprocity is  Illusory  since  many  of  our  domes- 
tic  products  cannot  compete  abroad  whether 
there  Is  a  tariff  there  or  not  because  of  the 
differential  in  wages  paid. 

No  American  worker  wants  to  take  a  cut  In 
pay  so  that  his  employer  can  compete  abroad 
and  against  imports  coming  into  the  U.S. 
Thus,  the  only  solution  appears  to  be  selec- 
tive limitations  on  Imports  where  labor- 
intensive  industries  are  being  injured  by 
imports. 

The  Dent  and  Smith  bills,  the  various 
quota  bills,  the  proposed  Dirksen-Long  bill, 
and  the  recent  changes  in  attitude  at  the 
Tariff  Commission  signal  a  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum back  from  free  trade  without  assist- 
ance to  domestic  industry  to  some  middle 
ground  with  selective  relief  In  the  form  of 
quotas  and/or  adjustment  assistance  for  em- 
battled domestic  Industries.  It  Is  expected 
that  this  trend  will  continue  and  be  mani- 
fested In  trade  legislation  that  the  Congress 
passes.  It  will  be  an  Interesting  session  for  in- 
dustries that  prepare  their  cases  and  pre- 
sent them  properly.  Already  groups  on  both 
sides  are  organizing  for  battle. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Gubert]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  I  cosponsored,  with  several 
other  Members,  a  bill  to  provide  that  in- 
dustrial development  bonds  are  not  to 
be  considered  obligations  of  States  and 
local  governments,  the  interest  on  which 
is  exempt  from  Federal  Income  tax.  As 
it  was  introduced,  the  bill  would  apply 
to  bonds  issued  after  December  31.  1967. 
Due  to  the  fact  we  are  now  approaching 
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this  date,  and  It  is  doubted  If  the  taxing 
of  interest  could  be  made  retroactive  on 
any  obligation  which  was  tax  exempt 
when  issued,  I  have  reintroduced  this 
proposal,  substituting  the  date  of  enact- 
ment as  the  effective  date,  Instead  of 
December  31,  1967.  The  new  bill,  H.R. 
14372,  introduced  on  December  11.  1967, 
was  cosponsored  with  me  by  my  col- 
leagues. Joseph  P.  Addabbo  and  John  M. 
Murphy,  of  New  York,  and  Robert  N. 
Nix,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  correct  this 
tax  abuse  as  soon  as  possible.  I  believe 
this  is  a  tax  loophole  which  should  be 
closed,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  the 
change  In  the  effective  date  will  enhance 
the  changes  of  en8u;tment  of  this  legis- 
lation. The  use  of  industrial  development 
bonds  and  other  related  abuses  of  the 
tax-exempt  borrowing  privilege  ex- 
tended to  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments is  a  source  of  major  concern  to 
everyone  interested  in  State  and  local 
government  financing  and  to  all  of  us  in- 
terested in  the  integrity  of  our  Federal 
^  taxing  system.  Exempting  the  Interest 
in  such  cases  clearly  amounts  to  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy  to  private  industry.  The  full 
benefit  to  private  industry  is  at  the  di- 
rect expense  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
HJl.  14373,  which  follows: 

H.R.  14372 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  not  to  be  considered  obli- 
gations of  States  and  local  governments, 
the  interest  on  which  Is  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  tax 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964  (relating  to  interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obligations)  is  amended  by  re- 
lettering  subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (d) 
and  inserting  after  fiubsectlon  (b)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(c)  Industrial  Development  Bonds. — 
"(1)  Subsection  <a)(l)  not  to  apply. — 
Any  Industrial  development  bond  (as  defined 
in  paragraph  (2) )  issued  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
considered  an  obligation  described  In  sub- 
section (a) (1). 

"(2)  Industrial  development  bond  de- 
fined.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'industrial  development 
bond'  means  an  obligation  the  payment  of 
the  principal  or  interest  on  which  is — 

"(1)  secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  lien, 
mortgage,  pledge,  or  other  security  interest 
In  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation,  or 

"(11)  secured  In  whole  or  In  part  by  an 
Interest  in  (or  to  be  derived  primarily  from) 
payments  to  be  made  in  respect  of  money 
or  property  of  a  character  subject  to  the 
allowance  for  depreciation, 
which  is  or  will  be  used,  under  a  lease,  sale, 
or  loan  arrangement,  for  Industrial  or  com- 
mercial purposes. 

"(B)  Exceptions. — For  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  property  shall  not  be  treated 
as  used  for  Industrial  or  commercial  purposes 
If  It  Is  used — 

"(1)  to  provide  entertainment  (Including 
sporting  events)  or  recreational  facilities  for 
the  general  public; 

"(11)    to  provide  facilities  for  the  holding 
of  a  convention,  trade  show,  or  similar  event; 
"(111)  as  an  airport,  dock,  wharf,  or  similar 
transportation  facility; 


"(iv)  In  the  furnishing  or  sale  of  electric 
energy,  gas,  water,  or  sewage  disposal  serv- 
ices;  or 

"(V)  In  an  active  trade  or  business  owned 
and  operated  by  an  organization  described 
In  subsection  (a)  (1) . 

"(3)  Exception. — Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  obligation  issued  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1969.  for  a  project  assisted  by  the 
United  States  under  title  I  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1450  and  foUowlng, 
relating  to  slum  clearance  and  urban  re- 
newal) or  under  title  I  or  title  II  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.8.C.  3131  and  following)." 

(b)  Section  102(g)  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (42  UJ3.C.  1452  (g)),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Obligations,  including  interest 
thereon,  other  the  industrial  development 
bonds  (within  the  meaning  of  section  103(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954) ,  issued 
by  local  public  agencies  for  projects  assisted 
pursuant  to  this  title,  and  income  derived 
by  such  agencies  from  such  projects,  shall 
be  exempt  from  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter 
Imposed  by  the  United  States." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  entustment  of 
this  Act. 


of  accumulated  and  festering  needs  of  the 
poor  and  of  the  cities  by  apiK-oprtatlng  all  of 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  alleviation  and 
solution  of  these  problems.  '' 


FIRST    PRIORITY— ADEQUATE    AID 
TO  THE  POOR 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Cohelan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
long  and  consistently  held  that  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  our  poor  must  be 
accorded  utmost  priority.  Therefore,  I 
was  heartened  by  a  recent  action  of  the 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  City  Council  in  adopting 
a  resolution  urging  full  attention  to  the 
"accumulated  and  festering  needs  of  our 
poor." 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  action  reflects 
not  only  the  feeling  in  Berkeley  but  a 
nationwide  concern.  For  this  reason  I 
wish  to  draw  our  colleagues'  attention  to 
this  thoughtful  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Berkeley  City  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  the 
resolution: 

Resolution  No.  42.  168-N.S. 
Resolution  urging  the  President  and   Con- 
gress to  give  first  priority  to  solution  of 

needs  and  problems  of  cities  and  the  poor 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  City 
of  Berkeley  as  follows: 

Whereas,  recent  events  in  many  of  the 
large  wban  centers  of  our  nation  have  dra- 
matically drawn  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  poor  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  a  clear  need  to  establish 
priorities  for  a  greater  moral  and  financial 
commitment  to  alleviate  the  iinderlylng 
causes  of  the  problems  of  the  po<^  and 

Whereas,  the  cost  of  programs  which  are 
aimed  at  the  solution  of  the  problems  facing 
cities  and  the  poor  is  so  great  that  their 
funding  must  come  in  large  part  from  the 
federal  government. 

Now,  therefore.  Be  it  Resolved  that  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Berkeley  hereby  calls 
upon  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  in  further  recognition  of  their 
responsibilities  toward  the  people  of  the 
country,  to  give  first  priority  to  the  solution 


HEARINGS  ON  LEGISLATION  TO  EF- 
FECT NECESSARY  SAFETY  STAND- 
ARDS FOR  NATURAL  GAS  PIPE- 
LINES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RooniyI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  the  Communications 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee began  hearings  on  significant  new 
legislation  which  I  am  sure  will  grow  in 
interest  with  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  during  the  next  several  months.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  administration 
proposal  to  effect  necessary  safety  stand- 
ards for  natural  gas  pipelines  wliich  lit- 
erally web  our  urban  and  suburban  com- 
munities within  this  country. 

Lsist  week's  1-day  hearing  is  just  the 
beginning  and  I  am  sure  our  distin- 
guished chairman  and  the  other  inter- 
ested Members  of  the  House  will  continue 
to  work  for  early  action  on  this  all-im- 
portant measure  In  the  next  session.  In 
as  much  as  further  hearings  will  have  to 
wait  until  next  year  and  as  a  matter  of 
Information  for  those  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  look  into  this  critical  subject  I 
should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
the  very  excellent  statement  of  Hon. 
Alan  S.  Boyd,  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, at  last  weeks  hearing.  In  this  con- 
nection It  should  be  noted  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  already  unanimously  passed  a 
measure  which  could  call  for  the  admin- 
istration of  this  program  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  thus  far  over 
20  similar  bills  have  been  Introduced  by 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows : 
Statement  of  Alan  S.  Botd,  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  Before  the  Subcommit- 
tee   on    Communications   and   Power   of 
THE    Interstate    and   Foreign    Commerce 
Committke  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  ON   S.    1166,   H.R.   6551,   HJl.    13936, 
and   Related  Bills,  December  6,    1967 
Mr.   Chairman,  members  of   the  commit- 
tee, I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
this  morning   to  present  the  views   of   the 
Department  of  Transportation  on  legislation 
which  Is  designed  to  enhance  the  safe  op- 
eration of  the  thousands  of  miles  of  pipe- 
lines   which    transport    natural    and    other 
flammable  gases,  and  nonflammable  hazard- 
ous gases  to  all  corners  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
our  belief  that  the  American  public  deserves 
the  kind  of  protection  contemplated  by  such 
legislation  and  that  action  should  be  taken 
by  this  Congress  to  create  Federal  authority 
to  establish  the  necessary  safety  standards. 
In  his  message  of  February  16,   1967.  on 
protection  of  the  American  consumer.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  called  for  legislation  to  reduce 
the  potential  hazards  of  gas  pipeline  failures. 
To  this  end,  S.  1166  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  March  3,  1967.  As  you  know,  the 
bills  which  you  are  now  considering  differ 
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In  many  particiaars  from  S.  1166  as  it  was 
orlginaUy  Intxoduced.  S.  116C  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  la  a  good  bill.  However,  we  believe  It 
can  be  substantially  Improved  and  my  pri- 
mary purpose  here  today  Is  to  suggest  the 
Improvements  I  believe  necessary. 

You  are  aware,  I  know,  that  the  legislation 
creating  the  Department  of  Transportation 
centered  in  one  body  for  the  first  time  Fed- 
eral regulatory  authority  over  the  safety  of 
virtually  every  mode  of  transportation. 

This  consolidation  came  at  a  time  in  which 
the  health,  safety,  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  citizen.  In  the  most  abundant 
society  in  the  world,  is  a  major  goal.  Because 
transjKJrtatlon  Is  synonymous  with  mobility, 
the  only  practicable  bases  on  wliich  to  predi- 
cate safety  regulation  in  this  field  is  through 
Federal  regulation.  Authority  now  exists  In 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  public  safety  as  it  is 
affected  by  transportation  by  private  auto, 
bus,  truck,  railroad  train,  airplane,  ship,  and 
pipelines  which  carry  products  other  than 
gas  and  water.  It  is  apparent  that  the  only 
significant  mode  of  transportation  which  is 
presently  beyond  the  reach  of  effective,  com- 
prehensive safety  regiilation  is  the  transpor- 
tation of  gases  by  pipeline.  The  anomaly  of 
this  exception  is  more  evident  when  we  realize 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  now 
exercises  safety  regulation  over  flammable 
and  other  hazardoi^  gases  mortng  other  than 
by  pipeline  and  over  pipeline  movements  of 
many  commodities,  including  petroleum. 

The  concept  of  regulation  of  transporta- 
tion safety  on  a  national  basis  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  old  and  dates  frwn  the 
first  Federal  railroad  safety  appliance  act  late 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  While  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  record  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry has  been  a  relatively  good  one,  there 
are  a  number  of  reasons  why  this  Industry 
should  be  included  among  the  modes  of 
transportation  subject  to  effective,  uniform 
and  comprehensive  safety  regulation. 

There  are  now  over  800,000  mUes  of  gas 
pipeline  in  the  United  States  including  ap- 
proximately 63,000  miles  of  g^athering  lines, 
224,000  miles  of  transmission  lines,  and 
536.000  miles  of  distribution  lines.  These  lines 
range  in  diameter  from  less  than  1  Inch  to  42 
Inches  with  48-lnch  Unes  under  considera- 
tion. They  vary  in  condition  from  old,  un- 
protected lines  to  new.  well-protected  lines. 
They  differ  in  function  from  low-pressure 
distribution  lines  operated  at  one-fourth 
pounds  per  square  inch  to  high-pressure 
transmission  lines  operated  at  1,300  pwunds 
per  square  Inch,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
force  of  over  93  tons  pu.shlng  against  the 
pipeline  wall  over  every  square  foot.  Thus, 
any  failure  of  a  pipe  may  cause  large  amounts 
of  gas  to  be  released  to  the  atmosphere  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time.  Any  gas  thxis 
escaping  which  is  mixed  with  air  may  Ignite; 
the  area  affected  can  be  very  large  depending 
on  such  variables  as  the  gas  pressiue,  size 
of  the  pipe  and  the  size  of  the  break.  When 
It  burns,  the  gas  can  reach  temi>eratures  up 
to  2,500°  P. 

In  addition  to  euch  factors  as  the  di- 
ameter and  presEiire  of  the  pipe,  population 
density  has  an  Important  bearing  on  the 
potential  dangers  associated  with  a  pipe- 
line failure.  As  our  cities  and  towns  expand, 
the  problem  of  population  density  near 
transmission,  distribution  and  gathering 
lines  grows  more  acute,  since  much  of  this 
pipe  was  laid  to  specifications  designed  for 
unpopulated  areas.  The  danger  and  extent 
of  injury  or  death  Is  patently  greater  in  the 
more  densely  populated  areas. 

Still  another  factor  contributing  to  the 
risk  of  pipeline  failure  ar.d  the  danger  of 
death  or  Injiiry  is  the  age  of  some  of  the 
pipeline  throughout  the  country.  This  is 
not  because  age  In  itself  causes  deteriora- 
tion of  the  pipe,  but  because  older  pipe  was 
not  designed,  constructed,  or  protected  aa 


well  from  the  effects  of  corrosion  and  other 
deterioration  as  is  newer  pipe. 

A  study  made  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission and  released  in  April  1966  deals 
with  the  safety  of  the  160,000  milea  of  trans- 
mission lines  under  the  Commission's  Juris- 
diction. The  companies  reported  64  deaths 
and  225  serious  Injuries  between  January 
1950  and  August  1965,  as  a  result  of  trans- 
mission system  failures.  In  addition,  they 
reported  around  1,200  operational  failures, 
or  about  one  every  five  days.  Roughly  the 
same  number  of  failures  during  testing  were 
also  reported.  In  most  cases  the  gas  which 
escaped  as  a  result  of  these  failures  did  not 
Ignite.  The  danger  of  Injury  and  death  Is 
not  as  great  in  the  case  of  these  transmis- 
sion lines  which  are  often  located  away 
from  areas  of  population  density.  When  a 
transmission  line  failure  occurs  In  a  popu- 
lated locale  and  ignition  follows,  the  re- 
sulting explosion  can  be  highly  destructive. 
For  example,  the  rupture  and  explosion  at 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana,  in  March  1965  gut- 
ted a  13-acre  area,  killed  17  people,  burned 
five  houses  and  melted  cars  and  rocks  In 
the  vicinity. 

Problems  of  the  distribution  lines  are 
more  complicated.  Distribution  systems 
have  been  in  existence  for  many  years  and 
much  of  the  original  pipe  is  still  in  use 
even  thoug:.  It  is  now  30  or  40  years  old. 
In  some  instances,  it  may  be  twice  as  old  as 
that.  There  Is  no  readily  available  informa- 
tion concerning  past  accidents  In  distribu- 
tion systems  as  there  is  with  transmission 
pipelines.  However,  In  the  first  few  months 
of  this  year,  there  were  several  major  acci- 
dents in  distribution  systems.  On  January 
13,  there  was  a  fire  which  engulfed  an  area 
equivalent  to  an  entire  block  in  Queens, 
Long  Island,  in  which  seven  people  were 
injured  and  19  families  left  homeless.  On 
February  19,  there  was  an  explosion  In  a 
rehearsal  hall  in  South  Milwaukee,  Wiscon- 
sin, where  250  people  had  been  located  Just 
20  minutes  prior  to  the  explosion,  14  people 
were  injured.  Simple  chance  and  the  heroic 
action  of  the  police  prevented  loss  of  life 
in  both  these  incidents. 

On  February  27,  In  Hastings,  New  Tork, 
one  person  was  killed  and  15  injured  and  35 
famlUes  left  homeless.  On  March  14,  a  crack 
In  a  main  located  in  Logansport,  Indiana, 
caused  a  blow-up  leaving  eight  injured.  An- 
other recent  accident  occurred  In  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  where  a  gas  main  failed  during  a  test, 
resulting  In  a  blow-up  In  which  12  were  In- 
jured. The  most  recent  Incident  of  which  we 
are  aware  occurred  less  than  a  month  ago,  on 
November  11,  in  St.  Louis.  PVirtunately,  the 
office  building,  which  reportedly  was  leveled, 
was  imoccupled  since  the  blast  occtirred  at 
night.  However,  records  and  documents  were 
destroyed  and  two  passersby  were  slightly  in- 
jured. 

How  many  major  accidents  have  occtirred 
in  past  years  and  how  many  minor  ones  this 
year  is  pure  conjecture,  but  this  emphasizes 
the  need  for  safety  Jurisdiction  over  distribu- 
tion lines  to  help  prevent  accidents  of  the 
type  I  have  related. 

I  would  like  to  make  clear  at  this  point 
that  my  statement  is  not  an  Indictment  of 
the  natural  gas  industry.  On  the  contrary,  its 
record  is  good.  For  almost  two  decades  the 
Industry  has  supported  a  self-regulating 
safety  unit  now  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America  Standards  Institute — B31.8  Code 
Committee.  The  gtroup  developing  these  par- 
ticular standards  is  comprised  of  technicians 
from  the  gas  Industry,  allied  supply  indus- 
tries, along  with  representatives  from  the 
academic  profession  and  from  government. 
This  group  has  sought  to  Insure  the  adapta- 
tion of  technological  advances  to  the  trans- 
poratlon  of  natural  gas. 

I  believe  that  they  have  performed  a  meri- 
torious and  public  spirited  task  over  these 
past  years.  A  counterpart  in  other  Industries 


is  difficult  to  find.  Few  Industries  have  de- 
voted the  time  and  attention  to  safety  pro- 
cedures as  has  this  one. 

Yet  pipeline  transportation  of  the  com- 
modity m  which  this  industry  deals  is  an 
inherently  dangeroxis  one.  The  examples  of 
pipeline  accidents  which  I  described  to  you 
a  few  moments  ago  gives  us  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  destruction  which  results 
from  such  accidents.  The  steadily  and  r^ldly 
Increasing  use  of  gas  as  a  power  source  and 
the  increasing  population  densities  where 
gas  is  used  presents,  in  my  Judgment,  a  com- 
pelling and  convincing  case  for  assuring  that 
additional  measures  to  protect  the  public  are 
taken.  Clear  authority  to  establish  compre- 
hensive safety  standards  must  be  enacted; 
we  believe  that  the  exercise  of  such  author- 
ity by  the  Federal  Government  will  assure 
the  best  framework  within  which  the  stand- 
ards can  be  developed  and  implemented. 

For  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  provide 
such  protection  through  the  enactment  of 
the  present  Code.  I  have  attached  to  my 
statement  a  list  of  some  of  the  major  areas 
where  the  Code  would  not  provide  the  kind 
of  protection  which  we  believe  Is  essential. 

Let  me  cite  what  I  consider  to  be  a  major 
shortcoming  of  the  Code — it  does  not  provide 
for  a  systematic  testing  or  evaluation  of  pipe 
already  In  the  ground.  Only  some  pipe  whose 
operating  cjipaclty  will  be  upgraded  is  sub- 
jected to  such  testing.  Yet  we  know  that 
there  are  new  techniques  for  testing  and 
evaluating  which  can  in  some  instances  pro- 
vide far  greater  assurance  that  existing  pipe 
does  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the  life  and 
health  of  those  who  may  be  exposed  to  It. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear  at  this  point. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  much  of  the  Code 
and  the  expertise  and  experience  which  pro- 
duced it  will  be  of  great  usefulness  In  de- 
veloping the  regulations  which  would  be  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation.  I 
am  particularly  referring  to  those  portions  of 
the  Code  related  to  design,  construction  and 
Installation  of  pipe  and  the  welding  processes 
by  which  it  is  connected. 

It  is  my  assumption  that  the  Industry 
membership  of  the  advisory  committee  called 
for  in  this  bill  will  be  heavily  comprised  of 
the  present  membership  of  the  Code  com- 
mittee or  others  with  similar  experience. 

The  biUs,  S.  1166  and  H.B.  13936.  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
establish  minimum  Federal  safety  standards 
applicable  to  gas  transportation  and  pipe- 
line facilities.  These  standards  would  apply  to 
companies  engaged  In  activities  in  and  af- 
fecting interstate  or  foreign  commerce  and 
would  extend  to  design,  installation,  inspec- 
tion, testing,  construction,  extension,  op- 
eration, replacement,  and  maintenance.  The 
Intended  reach  of  the  bill  would  be  to  all 
gathering,  transmission,  and  distribution  op. 
erations  in  the  Nation. 

The  facilities  and  activities  subject  to  reg- 
ulation would  be  those  relating  to  natural 
gas,  other  fiammable  gases,  and  nonflam- 
mable hazardous  gases.  The  history  of  S.  1166 
In  the  Senate  Is  not  clear  on  the  question 
of  what  is  meant  by  nonflammable  hazard- 
ous gases.  It  would  be  our  Interpretation 
that  this  Is  Intended  to  cover  toxic  and  cor- 
rosive gases,  chlorine,  for  example  (whether 
or  not  these  gases  are  currently  moving  by 
pipeline),  but  no'.;  such  things  as  steam, 
which  is  often  carried  by  pipe  In  intra-urban 
situations  to  heat  large  office  buildings. 

Under  the  procedures  set  up  in  either  bill, 
the  Secretary  would  follow  the  rule-making 
procedures  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  in  developing  the  standards.  While  S. 
1168.  and  presumably  H.R.  13936,  does  not 
contemplate  evidentiary  hearings,  the  bUls 
provide  that  Interested  persons  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  arguments  orally  and 
through  witnesses. 

There  is  a  limited  Federal  preemption  con- 
tained In  each  bill  extending  to  those  trans- 
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mission  lines  which  are  regulated  for  eco- 
nomic purposes  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. Oth«-wlse.  the  States  are  free  to 
exercise  their  particular  knowledge  of  the 
needs  of  their  citizens  by  establishing  addi- 
tional or  more  stringent  standards,  provided 
they  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  Federal 
minimum  standards. 

In  fact,  both  bills  provide  for  a  very  sig- 
nificant role  for  the  States  in  the  develop- 
ment, adoption  and  enforcement  of  safety 
standards.  The  bills  contemplate  that  the 
States  would  enter  into  agreements  with  the 
Secretary  under  which  each  State  would  un- 
dertake to  adopt  the  Federal  minimum  stand- 
ards as  its  own;  be  willing  and  able  to  im- 
pose the  same  sanctions  for  violations  as 
would  the  Federal  Government;  adopt  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  assure  compliance;  and  co- 
operate in  a  system  of  Federal  monitoring. 
The  State  executing  and  implementing  such 
an  agreement  would  be  exempt  from  the 
Federal  standards. 

Even  If  a  State  Is  unable  to  give  all  of  the 
assurances  which  I  have  described,  it  may 
nevertheless  enter  into  an  agreement  whereby 
it  agrees  to  undertake  certain  compliance  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  the  Secretary,  agreeing 
to  notify  him  promptly  of  any  violations 
which  It  might  uncover.  The  Secretary,  In 
recognition  of  the  significant  contribution 
that  the  States  will  be  making  under  these 
agreements  would  be  authorized,  out  of  ap- 
propriated funds,  to  make  grants  of  up  to 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  programs  under- 
taken by  the  States. 

Any  such  agreement  with  a  State  could  be 
terminated  by  the  Secretary  if,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  heto-lng.  be  finds  that 
the  State  has  failed  to  comply  with  any  pro- 
vision of  the  agreement. 

To  provide  the  Secretary  with  additional 
expert  counsel  on  his  prop>osed  safety  stand- 
ards, both  bills  authorize  the  creation  of  a 
technical  pipeline  safety  standards  commit- 
tee. ComiK>sed  of  experts  representing  the 
vario\is  interested  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion the  committee  would  offer  a  knowledge- 
able body  to  consult  with  the  Secretairy  on 
technical  matters.  Quite  properly  the  role 
of  this  group  is  restricted  to  commenting  on 
technical  feasibility  of  proposed  standards 
and  their  conclusions  are  not  binding  on 
the  Secretary.  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the 
Secretary  who  bears  the  responsibility  for 
establishing  sound  and  workable  safety 
standards. 

There  are  several  deficiencies  in  S.  1166 
about  which  I  would  like  to  comment.  S. 
1166,  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  does  not  con- 
tain criminal  sanctions.  It  does  provide  for 
injunction  and  civil  penalties.  I  think  you 
gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  argtiments 
for  the  proposition  that  civil  penalties  and 
injunctive  relief  alone  provide  adequate  de- 
terrents to  violation  of  a  statute. 

I  do  not  share  that  view.  I  believe  the 
life,  health,  and  safety  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans cannot  be  willfully  and  knowingly 
Jeopardized  by  a  violation  of  these  stand- 
ards by  an  unconscionable  few.  I  believe  there 
must  be  criminal  penalties  in  this  measure 
as  an  added  deterrent  to  those  few  who  may 
knowingly  and  willfully  violate  conditions 
of  this  Act. 

Let  me  make  It  clear  that  no  one  in  this 
Administration  Is  seeking  to  cast  a  stigma 
on  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
manage  and  who  are  employed  in  the  gas  in- 
dustry. But  every  large  class  of  individuals 
contains  a  few  who  are  willing  to  take  short- 
cuts, even  though  this  can  result  in  serious 
injury  or  death.  I  believe  that  criminal  pen- 
alties can  provide  far  greater  protection 
against  such  individuals. 

What  may  be  called  a  partial  exemption 
from  retroactive  application  of  standards  is 
contained  in  8.  1166;  there  is  no  similar 
provision  in  H.R.  13936.  This  provision  re- 
lates to  the  fears  expressed  by  the  Industry 
that  It  might  be  forced  to  bear  the  expense 


of  replacing  large  quantities  of  existing  pipe- 
line for  no  reason  other  than  that  they  do  not 
comply  with  a  subsequently  enacted  stand- 
ard, irrespective  of  whether  the  pipe  Is 
sound  and  safe.  This  feair  is  necessarily  based 
on  an  assumption  that  the  Department  would 
or  could  implement  this  legislation  in  an  Im- 
petuous or  unreasonable  fashion.  I  think  It  Is 
entirely  unreasonable  to  assume  that  any 
Secretary  of  Transportation  would  act  to 
require  the  Industry  to  expend  great  sums  of 
money  without  reference  to  whether  such 
actions  would  improve  safety. 

I  believe  that  this  section  of  S.  1166  Is 
unnecessary.  I  believe  that  the  Bill  conttdns 
adequate  restraints  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  in  establishing  standards.  The  BUI 
specified  that  his  standards  must  be  "practi- 
cable and  designed  to  meet  the  needs  for 
pipeline  safety." 

The  Act  also  Imposes  on  the  Secretary  the 
obligation  to  consider  the  following  criteria; 

( 1 )  relevant  available  pipeline  safety  data; 

(2)  whether  such  standards  are  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  type  of  pipeline 
transportation ; 

(3)  the  reasonableness  of  any  proposed 
standards;  and 

(4)  the  extent  to  which  such  standards  will 
contribute  to  public  safety. 

In  addition  the  Secretary  will  be  bound  by 
all  procedural  requirements  of  the  Admlns- 
trative  Procedure  Act.  He  will  have  the  ad- 
vice and  recommendations  of  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  In  which  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  will  represent  the  public. 
Finally,  every  standard  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, whether  prospective  or  retroactive 
Is  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

For  these  reasons  I  would  \irge  that  this 
provision  In  Section  3(b)  be  stricken  from 
S.  1166. 

There  are  two  aspects  of  the  administration 
of  both  S.  1166  and  H.R.  13936  which  are.  in 
our  Judgment,  in  need  of  improvement.  I 
indicate  elsewhere  in  this  statement  that  the 
Technical  Advisory  Conunittee  will  serve  a 
useful  role  In  administering  pipeline  safety 
under  this  law.  However,  I  consider  the  re- 
quirement that  the  Secretary  must  publish 
his  reasons  for  any  rejection  of  a  Committee 
recommendation  to  be  an  unreasonable  ad- 
ministrative burden.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
other  similar  situation  Imposing  this  burden 
on  a  Federal  safety  administrator.  Such  Justi- 
fication Is  not  required  in  relation  to  the 
work  of  the  advisory  committees  under  either 
the  Traffic  or  Highway  Safety  Acts  which 
we  administer.  The  recently  passed  fiam- 
mable fabrics  admendments  do  not  impose 
this  burden  on  the  administrator  and  I  am 
unaware  of  anything  requiring  a  unique 
treatment  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
pipeline  safety  advisory  committee  envisioned 
by  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  Important  for  any 
statute  which  creates  grants-in-aid  to  States 
for  public  safety  activities  to  contain  a  pro- 
vision requiring  maintenance  of  a  minimum 
level  of  financial  effort  from  state  sources.  In 
other  words,  we  want  to  obviate  any  possi- 
bility that  a  State  will  substitute  the  Federal 
grant  funds  for  state  funds  it  may  have  been 
spending  on  establishing  and  enforcing  pipe- 
line safety.  We  want  to  foster  an  expanding 
effort:  the  bill  should  provide,  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  receiving  a  grant,  that  a  state's 
financial  effort  may  not  fall  below  its  pre- 
vious expenditures.  I  shall  furnish  the  Com- 
mittee with  language  to  accomplish  this. 

In  stmimary  I  tielleve  that,  among  the  bills 
before  you,  S.  1166  Is  a  preferable  item  with 
the  following  amendments: 

1.  Striking  of  that  section  which  requires 
Secretarial  publication  of  his  reason  for  re- 
jecting a  recommendation  of  the  Technical 
Advisory  Committee. 

2.  Language  which  would  clarify  that  the 
grants-in-aid  provided  to  the  states  could  not 
be  substituted  for  funds  already  being  spent 


by  the  states  for  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  gas  pipeline  safety  regulations. 

3.  Inclusion  of  criminal  sanctions  In  addi- 
tion to  the  civil  penalties  and  Injunctions 
now  In  the  bill. 

4.  Removal  of  the  partial  exemption  from 
retroactive  application  of  standards. 

I  urge  that  this  committee  take  prompt 
action  to  report  this  bill  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  need  for  authority  to  es- 
tablish Federal  gas  pipeline  safety  standards 
is  clear.  You  have  before  you  the  vehicle  by 
which  to  authorize  the  establishment  of  such 
standards  In  a  fair,  informed  and  effective 
manner  which  will  be  another  step  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  providing  Americans 
with  the  safest  possible  transportation 
system. 

GAINS  IN  WAR  ON  POVERTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Roohey] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  months  we  In  Con- 
gress have  debated,  attacked,  investi- 
gated, defended,  and  sometimes  procras- 
tinated {ibout  the  war  on  poverty  being 
waged  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, communities  such  as  those  in 
my  congressional  district  have  been  at 
work  setting  up  their  antlpoverty  or- 
ganization and  declaring  their  "war." 

As  we  prepare  now  for  the  final  vote 
on  a  conference  report  to  continue  fund- 
ing of  the  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  I  would 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  several  articles  published  by 
newspapers  in  my  congressional  district. 
These  articles  deal  with  the  nonsensa- 
tlonal  aspects  of  the  poverty  war — the 
day-to-day  efforts  of  a  great  many  citi- 
zens to  help  the  less  fortunate  members 
of  our  communities. 

A  two-part  series  which  I  would  like 
to  iijsert  in  the  Record  was  published  by 
the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle  newspaper, 
AUentown,  Pa.  It  describes  what  already 
has  been  accomplished  and  what  plans 
are  being  made  for  further  accomplish- 
ment in  the  Lehigh  Valley  war  on  pov- 
erty. 

I  also  wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Bethlehem.  Pa.,  Globe-Times  news- 
paper which  focuses  on  the  plan  to  give 
local  governments  a  greater  role  in  pov- 
erty program  planning. 

The  articles  and  editorial  follow: 
[From  the  AUentown    (Pa.)    Call-Chronicle, 

Dec.  3,  1967] 
Gains  Made  in  ANTiPovEsrT  Effort  in  Area 

(Editob's  note. — ^Thls  is  the  first  of  two 
looks  at  what  has  been  accomplished  and 
what  Is  ready  for  accomplishment  in  the 
antlpoverty  program  In  the  Lehigh  Valley  as 
1967  draws  to  a  close.) 

(By  Albert  Hofammann) 

Is  anything  going  on  In  the  antlpoverty 
program  in  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

While  Congress  is  asking  questions  about 
the  money  Involved  nationally,  Lehigh  Val- 
ley residents  may  well  be  wondering  what 
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I)art,  If  any,  of  that  money  Is  coming  here 
and  what,  If  anything.  Is  being  done  with  It. 
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Said  Dr.  Charles  E.  Chaffee.ydlrector  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Citizens  Aoifcn  Council, 
the  agency  set  op  for  the  aJrajoverty  cam- 
paign In  Lehigh  and  Northai^t/n  counties: 

"In  the  last  12  months  we^ave  brought 
In  about  $250,000  in  federal  money  for  only 
•25,000  In  local  money  or  'In  kind'  contribu- 
tions like  office  space,  volunteer  workers  and 
80  on." 

The  major  accomplishments  so  far  have 
been  In  the  Head  Start  education  project 
and  In  the  neighborhood  center  Idea.  Day- 
care centers  and  a  retraining  program  for 
Jobs  which  currently  need  personnel  are 
principal  programs  due  soon.  A  neighborhood 
youth  corps  idea  which  did  get  started  In 
1966  has  more  or  less  disappeared  locally. 

Why  doesn't  the  public  know  more  about 
what  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  ( the 
correct  name  for  the  antlpoverty  program)  is 
doing  in  Allentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and 
elsewhere  In  the  area?  The  answer,  according 
to  Dr.  Chaflfee,  who.  Incidentally,  will  be 
leaving  the  antlpoverty  Job  as  of  Feb.  1  to  go 
Into  consultant  work  for  school  districts.  Is: 

"We  haven't  really  sought  publicity  be- 
cause we  didn't  have  much  to  promote  for  a 
while  except  visions  and  ideas.  We  believed 
people  would  get  tired  erf  reading  about  plans, 
that  they  would  want  to  know  what  has 
actually  been  accomplished  and  what  is  at 
least  begun.  Now  we  have  something  a  person 
can  get  his  teeth  Into." 

Q>UCATION  FIBST 

The  Head  Start  program  was  among  the 
first  projects  to  get  off  the  ground.  Pour 
school  districts  In  Lehlg^h  and  Northampton 
coiintles  participated  In  siimmer  sessions  In 
this  program  for  "disadvantaged"  preschool 
children.  The  sessions  were  In  the  Northamp- 
ton, Wilson,  Easton  and  Allentown  districts. 
These  districts  and  others  Uke  Salisbury 
Township,  Bethlehem.  East  Penn  and  Whlte- 
hall-Coplay  also  are  Involved  in  Elementary- 
Secondary  Act  proposals  for  such  specific 
goals  as  remedial  reading,  communication 
skills  Improvement,  prevention  of  dropouts 
and  so  on.  (Allentown  Is  no  longer  Involved 
In  the  Head  Start  project  as  such,  however.) 

Here  Is  a  pcdnt  at  which  confusion  is  likely 
to  make  the  average  citizen  give  up  on  trying 
to  find  out  what  the  OEO  Is  doing.  Anyone 
becoming  Involved  in  governmental  red  tape 
will  get  headaches  In  deciphering  who  has  re- 
sponsibility for  exactly  what  and  who  pays 
what  money  for  which  project.  Anyway, 
more  than  $500,000  worth  of  Elementary- 
Secondary  Act  proposals  Is  going  on  right 
now  In  the  two  counties,  Chaffee  noted. 

NEIGBBOIIHOOD    CKNTEBS 

Another  aspect  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  prog- 
ress In  the  antlpoverty  fight  Is  the  neigh- 
borhood center.  Since  Oct.  1  five  of  these 
centers  have  been  operating  with  full  staff. 
Three  are  In  Allentown,  one  In  Bethlehem 
and  one  In  Easton.  The  Idea  of  the  center 
Is  to  develop  interest  in  the  community  and 
to  organize  neighborhoods  into  doing  some- 
thing about  such  problems  as  jobs,  household 
economies,  housing  and  area  Improvement. 
To  help  all  the  neighborhood  centers,  each  of 
which  has  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of 
at  least  a  third  membership  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  center,  a  fulltlme 
family  counselor  and  a  fulltlme  youth  worker 
have  been  available  for  the  past  month  or 
so  through  the  LVAC  headquarters  at  520  E 
Broad  St.,  Bethlehem. 

Dr.  Chaffee,  who  became  the  fulltlme  LVAC 
director  In  December  1966  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  hU  Job  as  superintendent  of  the 
Bethlehem  School  District,  said  he  U  con- 
vinced the  five  centers  now  set  up  "hit"  the 
major  low-Income  areas  In  the  two  coun- 
ties with  one  exception.  The  exception  is  the 
Marvlne  VUlage-Pembroke-Clearfield-Palr- 
mont  section  of  Bethlehem.  "Target  workers 
are  at  work  there  now,"  Dr.  Chaffee  said  "and 


we  hope  to  get  that  center  operating  before 
too  long." 

tMMZDIATE  PLANS 

Is  there  anything  else  In  the  works  for  the 
Immediate  future?  The  LVAC  director  says 
several  things  are  Just  about  ready  but  only 
two  are  of  major  moment  at  this  point.  "We 
must  consolidate,  and  get  fvmctlonlng  what 
we  do  have  ready  and  get  local  agencies  more 
Involved  In  helping  present  projects." 

The  first  upcoming  development  will  prob- 
ably be  day  care  centers  for  Allentown  and 
Easton.  Applications  for  these  centers  have 
been  filed  in  Washington,  where  the  word, 
according  to  Dr.  Chaffee,  is  that  they  were 
favorably  received.  "AU  we  need  to  get  going 
Is  the  actual  finding." 

The  other  project  expected  In  the  near  fu- 
tiire  Is  a  "new  careers"  program  which  two 
LVAC  staff  workers,  R.  Wakefield  Roberts 
and  William  Mels,  are  developing  with  the 
assistance  of  area  hospitals  and  police  de- 
partments. The  LVAC  believes  hospitals  and 
poUce  departments  are  In  the  greatest  need 
of  personnel  at  the  moment;  the  "new  ca- 
reers" program  would  train  prospective  po- 
licemen and  nurses  aids  or  other  hospital 
workers  In  a  full  year's  program.  Further 
education  may  be  required,  of  course,  and 
thus  an  institution  Uke  the  Lehigh  County 
Community  College  might  play  an  Impor- 
tant role. 

Here  again  Is  the  bureaucratic  puzzle  of 
who  will  do  Just  what.  The  career  Idea  Is  an 
OEO  sponsorship  and  coordination  but  its 
fiinds  are  "Manpower"  funds  from  the  de- 
partment of  labor. 

STABT  IS  MADE 

Thus  when  one  asks  what  the  antlpoverty 
program  is  accomplishing  In  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, the  answer  Is  not  always  a  clear-cut 
single  one.  As  far  as  Lehigh  and  Northamp- 
ton counties  are  concerned  at  least  the  show 
Is  on  the  road. 

That's  something  In  itself.  The  antlpoverty 
program  in  the  valley  had  a  somewhat  frus- 
trating start.  It  should  have  got  under  way 
In  the  spring  of  1966  and  there  was  more 
than  a  little  concern  that  the  deal  would 
never  be  handed  out  to  the  players.  Federal 
funds  were  delayed  and  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Community  Council  kept  cutting  the  deck 
through  the  trying  times  of  1966.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  had  been  long  months  of 
shuffling  the  cards  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment about  organization  before  the  play  got 
as  far  as  the  money  pot. 

When  Dr.  Chaffee  became  the  director  In 
January,  he  had  a  problem  of  considerable 
complexity.  Including  work  on  a  mandated 
survey  of  community  needs  In  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  That  100-page  study  was  completed 
In  September.  It  and  the  situation  In  the 
Carbon  County-Panther  Valley  area  will  be 
discussed  next  Sunday  In  the  concluding 
article  on  the  antlpoverty  scene  In  the  Le- 
high Valley. 

[Prom  the  Allentown   (Pa.)    Call-Chronicle 

Dec.   10,  1967] 

What's  Being  Done? — Eighth  of  Vallkt 

Lives  in  Povkrtt 

(EnrroB's  Note — This  is  the  second  of  two 
articles  on  the  antlpoverty  program's  purpose 
and  accomplishments  In  the  Lehigh  Valley.) 
(By  Albert  Hofammann) 

Who  are  the  poor  In  the  Lehigh  Valley? 

This  Is  a  question  workers  In  the  antlpov- 
erty program  answer  with  a  rvUe  of  thumb 

families  with  annual  incomes  below  $3,000. 

These  persons  are  the  unemployed,  the 
aged  living  on  pensions  and  social  security 
checks,  recipients  of  public  assistance  and 
those  who  are  employed  but  who  do  not  earn 
enough  money  to  live  without  deprivation. 

The  estimate  is  that  about  an  eighth  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  families  lives  in  poverty 
and  a  fifth  has  Inadequate  Income.  In  other 
words.  If  all  the  poor  of  the  valley  were  placed 
In  one  spot,  they  would  populate  a  city  larger 


than  Easton,  the  third  largest  city  in  the 
area. 

To  carry  out  the  antlpoverty  program  In 
the  valley  at  least  two  major  organizations 
are  at  work.  The  Conununlty  Action  Commit- 
tee of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  headqviartered  In 
Bethlehem,  Is  In  charge  of  the  efforts  In  Le- 
high and  Northampton  counties.  The  Carbon 
Coimty  Action  Committee  for  Himoan  Serv- 
ices Is  the  group  for  residents  of  the  Lehlgh- 
ton-Panther  Valley  area. 

OVESAIX    puaposx 

The  general  purpose  of  both  committees  Is 
to  stimulate  municipalities  and  local  agen- 
cies to  do  more  on  their  own — without  fed- 
eral aid — to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor.  As 
the  Rev.  John  D.  Ickes,  Allentown,  coordina- 
tor of  neighborhood  centers  for  the  Commu- 
nity Aclon  Committee  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
said,  "Through  what  we  are  doing  we  hope 
local  business  Industry  and  all  types  of 
agencies  including  churches  will  recognize 
the  need  and  play  an  increasingly  active 
role." 

As  examples  Rev.  Ickes  noted  one  Allen- 
town neighborhood  center  Is  supported  fi- 
nancially by  the  Penn-Northeast  Conference 
of  the  United  Church  of  Christ  and  that  In 
Easton  the  city  provides  the  center's  building 
and  pays  such  operating  expenses  as  heat. 

So  far  in  the  local  antlpoverty  program — 
which  the  director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  CAC, 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Chaffee,  summarized  In  last 
Sunday's  story  as  primarily  the  Head  Start 
education  project  and  the  neighborhood 
center  Idea — the  local  area  must  raise  10  per 
cent  of  the  money  received  from  the  federal 
funds  for  the  approved  projects.  Thus  the 
Lehigh  Valley  group  has  brought  In  about 
$250,000  In  anti-poverty  money  for  local  con- 
tributions of  $25,000  In  money  or  "In  kind." 

CABBON  COCNTT  PBOGBESS 

In  Carbon  County,  meanwhile,  a  Head 
Start  project,  which  began  In  July  and  Is 
scheduled  to  end  Feb.  9,  is  being  financed 
through  a  $25,981  federal  grant  and  $8,068  In 
local  contributions. 

The  Head  Start  project  has  been  the  major 
emphasis  on  antlpoverty  in  the  Panther 
Valley.  The  current  9-month  program  is  the 
third  of  Its  kind.  It  Involves  30  children  In 
the  Panther  Valley  School  District  under  the 
coordination  of  Kenneth  Forest. 

The  Carbon  County  Action  Committee  has 
also  sponsored  a  neighborhood  youth  pro- 
gram for  22  young  persons  and  It  is  awaiting 
funding  for  an  In-school  program  which  will 
Involve  70  youths.  The  budget  for  this  Neigh- 
borhood Youth  Corps  project  has  been  ap- 
proved and  It  was  scheduled  to  begin  on 
Dec.  1 — had  funds  arrived.  Each  of  the  young 
persons  to  be  connected  with  this  project  will 
work  10  hours  a  week  during  school  hours  for 
non-profit  organizations. 

Like  Dr.  Chaffee  the  director  of  the  Carbon 
Coimty  committee,  Kay  Sharpe,  notes  sev- 
eral plans  on  the  drawing  board.  Dr.  Chaffee 
said  day-care  centers  and  a  Job  retraining 
program  are  the  principal  patterns  for  the 
immediate  futxire.  In  Carbon  County  the 
major  items  are  four  day-care  centers,  a 
home-help  service  program,  a  countywlde 
beautlflcatlon  project  and  a  4-year  Head 
Start  application. 

TWO  AREAS 

Whereas  the  Caroon  County  emphasis 
seems  to  be  on  education,  the  Lehigh-North- 
ampton County  combination  seems  to  be 
centering  Its  first  steps  on  the  neighborhood 
center  Idea. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  poor  and  the 
deprived,  of  course.  Is  lack  of  education.  A 
high  school  education  is  iisually  considered 
minimum  training  for  today's  Job  market. 
The  median  years  of  schooling,  however,  in 
Allentown  are  put  In  the  recently  completed 
siirvey  of  conununlty  needs  by  the  LVCAC 
as  only  9.9.  The  figure  for  Bethlehem  la  10.5 
and  for  Easton,  9.6. 

A  significant  number  of  young  persons 
continues  to  drop  out  of  school  In  the  valley. 
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The  Head  Start  program  through  Its  at- 
tempts to  fill  In  a  cultural  background  for 
"disadvantaged"  preschool  children  may  have 
a  long  range  effect  of  preventing  dropouts 
In  later  years  of  education. 

The  neighborhood  center  is  an  approach  to 
fighting  poverty  at  the  neighborhood  level. 
It  can  provide  health  services,  family  coun- 
seling, employment  Information,  consximer 
education  and  recreational  facilities.  It  seeks 
to  organize  residents  of  a  neighborhood  into 
a  unit  which  can  resolve  problems  through 
group  action. 

Target  areas  for  the  antlpoverty  program 
are  those  which  have  the  highest  concentra- 
tion of  poor,  the  most  unsound  housing,  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  and  the  lowest 
educational  levels.  The  poor  today,  accord- 
ing to  the  workers  In  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram, have  problems  different  from  those 
of  the  poor  of  the  past.  They  face  unemploy- 
ment because  of  Increased  automation.  They 
need  more  education,  therefore,  to  scope 
with  modem  Job  demands— or  retraining  for 
a  new  Job. 

WORK  CONTXNUlOl 

These  are  the  things  which  the  valley  ac- 
tion committees  have  been  working  on  and 
will  continue  to  concentrate  upon.  As  noted 
In  the  first  article  there  were  problems  In 
setting  up  the  local  programs  and  funding 
projects  which  are  approved  slows  down  the 
attack  even  today. 

The  old  saying  that  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves  seems  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  aid  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.  The  action  committees 
want  local  municipalities  and  agencies  to 
realize  much  must  be  done  by  the  valley 
Itself,  that  the  federal  funds  are  only  a  cata- 
lyst to  get  things  going.  After  all,  before  long 
the  local  units  will  have  to  raise  20  per  cent 
of  whatever  money  Is  obtained  from  the  fed- 
eral government  and  eventually  the  percen- 
tage (In  money  or  "in  kind"  materials  and 
services)  Is  expected  to  reach  60. 

Meanwhile  men  like  Dr.  Chaffee  and  Rev. 
Ickes — assisted  by  such  neighborhood  direc- 
tors as  Jesse  E.  Lovell  in  Easton,  Arthxir  Sol- 
omon in  Bethlehem  and  George  Yoder  In 
Allentown  and  others — are  looking  ahead 
to  firming  up  the  progress  already  made  and 
planning  new  areas  of  work.  In  Carbon 
County  Miss  Sharpe  and  her  staff,  including 
neighborhood  aides  Mrs.  Justine  Kopunek 
and  Charles  EUiglebart  are  continuing  sur- 
veys and  waiting  approval  of  some  projects 
and  funding  of  others. 

[Prom  the  Bethlehem   (Pa.)    Globe  Times, 

Dec.  8,  1967] 

Cripplxd  Poverty  Prog&aic 

The  decision  to  shift  major  control  of 
OJE.O.  anti-poverty  funds  and  programs  to 
local  public  officials  and  away  from  Commu- 
nity Action  Committees  will  be  a  catastrophe 
for  the  program  in  places  like  Mississippi  and 
could  have  serious  effects  on  the  program  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Dr.  Charles  Chaffee,  outgoing  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Community  Ac- 
tion Committee,  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
county  commissioners  of  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties  will  probably  see  fit  to 
let  the  Lehigh  Valley  CAC  carry  on  Its  work 
without  substantial  change.  However,  that 
will  be  a  very  xinllkely  decision  In  many  other 
areas. 

In  Mississippi  this  decision,  if  Imple- 
mented, will  mean  the  virtual  elimination  of 
programs  not  under  the  control  of  friends  of 
people  like  Senators  Eastland  and  Stennia. 
Here  it  means  the  target  area  people  will 
have  the  right  to  exercise  some  control  over 
the  programs  designed  for  their  benefit  only 
by  the  permission  of  the  local  authorities. 

Target  area  persons  of  edl  races,  religions 
and  national  origins  have  worked  with  others 
from  the  community  to  get  the  various 
neighborhood   assodatlons   off   the   ground. 


According  to  Dr.  Chaffee,  It  would  be  disas- 
trous to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
program  at  this  time. 

Yet,  the  ease  with  which  the  antlpoverty 
bill  passed  the  Senate  and  the  House  was, 
without  question,  the  result  of  a  concession 
traded  to  the  Southerners.  The  price  Is  high 
In  terms  of  crippling  amendments. 

We  hope  that  the  local  authorities  In  our 
city  and  In  the  Valley  will  not  act  to  diminish 
the  control  that  the  poor  have  over  programs 
designed  for  their  benefit.  Nowhere  else  do 
the  poor  have  such  an  Immediate  responsibil- 
ity In  dlrecttng  and  Judging  these  programs. 

Local  officials  and  other  agencies  should  be 
secure  enough  In  their  own  positions  not  to 
be  threatened  by  the  grass  roots  democracy 
Involved  in  the  OEO  program. 


STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
noted  with  a  great  deal  of  regret  that 
Stokely  Carmichael  has  returned  to  the 
United  States.  This  man  who  had  for 
months  urged  violence  and  destruction  in 
his  speeches  in  this  country  increased  his 
vicious  attack  on  the  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  our  democratic  society  dur- 
ing his  5  months  of  travel  throughout 
the  world. 

He  consorted  with  the  Commimlsts  in 
Cuba  and  North  Vietnam  and  added  to 
and  supported  their  cause  by  his  outra- 
geous remarks  against  the  United  States. 
Now,  he  returns  to  resume  his  work  of 
hate  and  revolution. 

What  action  has  been  taken  In  re- 
gard to  this  man  and  his  actions?  The 
State  Department  has  seized  his  ptass- 
port  and  proposed  legislation  to  prevent 
such  unauthorized  travel  to  such  coun- 
tries as  Communist  China,  Cuba,  North 
Korea,  Syria,  and  North  Vietnam  in  the 
future.  This  is  fine  and  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  legislation  was  introduced 
to  this  effect  by  me  and  other  Congress- 
men in  August  of  this  year. 

liily  question  and  the  question  of  every 
law-abiding  citizen  in  this  country  Is 
what  is  going  to  be  done  in  addition  to 
revoking  Carmlchael's  passport.  What 
action  is  the  Justice  Department  going 
to  take  imder  the  sedition  laws  of  our 
country? 

Congressmen,  including  myself,  have 
pleaded  with  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  early  as  August  to  prepare  to  prosecute 
Carmichael  under  the  sedition  laws,  how- 
ever at  the  time  of  his  arrival  yesterday, 
their  only  response  was  that  the  matter 
was  under  study. 

The  time  has  come  for  action.  Car- 
mlchael's violation  of  the  law  is  flagrant 
and  the  sedition  laws  are  applicable.  The 
conscience  of  our  people  and  coimtry  de- 
mand action  now. 


SENSITIVITY  TRAINING — ^THE 
BRAIN  BENDERS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  conaent  that  the  gmtle- 


man  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rarick]  may 
ext«id  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tacks and  persistent  efforts  of  a  minority 
to  bring  about  a  guided  overthrow  in 
correct  thinking  and  social  behavior 
continues. 

Many  ask  why  imder  freedom  of 
speech,  if  a  person  states  his  views  and 
opinions  he  is  seldom,  if  ever,  an- 
swered— but  usually  attacked  personally 
or  by  verbiage. 

And  now  the  "brain  benders,"  who  are 
prepared  to  change  change  itself  have  a 
new  gimmick  identified  by  many 
names — ^it  is  currently  called  sensitivity 
training.  Few  have  become  concerned 
enough  to  question  why  and  investigate 
what  is  going  on.  The  dsmgers  posed  by 
sensitivity  training  are  immeasurable — 
its  effects  can  be  more  damaging  than 
LSD.  Those  innocently  being  duped  do 
not  yet  understand  they  are  not  erasing 
"hate" — they  are  destroying  individual 
freedom  by  change  manipulations  insti- 
gated by  Pavlov,  "the  brain  bender."  of 
Communist  Russia,  the  true  hate  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  in  a  nonconforming  free 
society. 

Those  who  submit  to  sensitivity  train- 
ing cannot  win — they  do  not  even  hold 
the  odds  of  Russian  roulette. 

An  authoritative  analysis  of  "sensi- 
tivity training"  prepared  by  Gary  Allen 
appears  in  the  January  1968  American 
Opinion  and  is  recommended  to  all  for 
study  and  consumption.  Mr.  Allen's 
analysis  follows: 

Hats    Tbxrapt — SKNsmvirT    Traimino    fob 
"PuuTNXD  Change" 

(Note. — Gary  Allen,  a  graduate  of  Stanford 
University  and  one  of  the  nation's  top  au- 
thorities on  civil  tiumoU  and  the  New  Left, 
is  author  of  Communist  Revolution  In  the 
Streets — a  highly  praised  and  definitive  new 
volume  on  revolutionary  tactics  and  strat- 
egies, published  by  Western  Islands.  Mr. 
AUen  Is  active  In  anti-Communist  and  other 
hiunanltarlan  causes  and  is  President  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  and  Social  Prog- 
ress. A  flitn  writer  and  Journalist,  he  is  a 
Contributing  Editor  to  Ajcerican  Opimton. 
Gary  Allen  lectures  widely.) 

Even  as  I  review  my  notes  I  am  sware  that 
what  U  to  follow  wUl  read  like  dialogue  from 
an  Insane  asyl\un.  Unfortunately  It  Is  not. 
It  Is  far  too  real.  It  happened,  and  It  is  con- 
tinuing to  happ>en  dally  aU  across  the  coun- 
try. What  I  am  about  to  relate  Is  but  a  tiny 
segment  from  a  marathon  group  confession, 
a  Sensitivity  Training  session  of  the  type 
now  being  promoted  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  usual  farces  of  the  conspiratorial 
Left.  Despite  the  fact  that  I  was  weU  pre- 
pared for  what  was  coming,  I  found  It  one  of 
the  most  incredible  experiences  I  have  ever 
endured.  Here  Is  the  way  It  was. 

It  Is  three  AM.  on  a  Sunday  morning.  We 
are  in  the  smoke-clouded  Uvlngroom  of  a 
Beverly  Hills  stockbroker,  high  In  the  HoUy- 
wood  hUls,  overlooking  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.  There  are  fifteen  of  us  here,  sitting 
In  a  circle.  In  addition  to  the  stockbroker 
and  his  "wife,"  there  is  a  teacher,  a  writer, 
an  artist,  a  nurse,  a  social  worker,  a  librarian, 
a  pathetic  hunchback  with  a  Chinese  plg- 
taU  who  smeUs  as  if  be  has  not  bathed  since 
spring,  and  assorted  students  and  hippies.  All 
eyes  are  riveted  on  a  handsome  red-haired 
college    student,   except  for   those   of   poor 
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Quasimodo  mercifully  snoring  In  the  corner, 
and  a  weu-bullt  young  Negro  and  his  senu- 
ous  yet  wholesome-looking  Caucasian  girl- 
friend, who  ar»  on  the  floor  petting  lewdly. 
(She  wears  umtnl -skirt  without  underwear, 
but  seems  oblivious  to  the  dlscomfcM^  her 
exhibitionism  Is  forcing  on  the  other 
guests.)  My  tape-recorder  Is  whirring  away, 
catching  aU  but  the  sights. 

"I  can't  stand  rules — any  rules.  Rules 
cause  wairs  and  war  is  ugly,  and  we  must 
have  peace  and  love,"  rambles  a  neatly 
dressed  student.  "I'm  up  tight  with  all  these 
rules  and  it's  all  a  game.  I  call  the  game 
'distraction';  it's  Just  like  playing  pool.  .  .  . 
I  have  to  do  something  to  help  my  mother. 
She  doesn't  understand  my  problems  .  .  .," 
he  continues,  staring  glasslly  at  the  wall. 

"Chuck,"  interjects  the  broker's  foul- 
tongued  "wife,"  "Dent  bull'hlt  me  now.  Are 
you  on  a  trip?" 

Chuck's  eyes  drop.  "No,  honest,  I'm  not 
high  on  anything  or  on  a  trip.  At  the  party 
they  called  the  cops,  but  I  was  cool.  I  talked 
them  out  of  It.  I  think  they  may  become 
heads  now  themselves.  .  .  ."  He  mutters 
seml-coherently. 

"Bull*hlt!"  screams  the  broker's  "wife," 
"I've  dropped  acid  plenty  of  times  and  you 
ere  on  a  trip.  Why  won't  you  cop  out?" 

"Okay,  so  I  smoked  a  little  grass  earlier 
tonight,  but  that's  all."  And  then  Chuck 
begins  mumbling  again  about  peace  and 
love  and  h^  mother  and  drugs. 

The  group's  "leader"  is  Fred,  a  husky 
forty-one.  He  is  a  writer-teacher  with  milk- 
white  skin  and  a  deep  rumbling  voice  which 
belies  his  effeminate  appearance.  Fred  is  ap- 
parently trying  to  look  like  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, with  his  head  bald  back  to  the  middle 
and  thereafter  draped  with  long  reddish  hEdr 
which  nearly  reaches  his  shoulders.  He  spear- 
heads the  verbal  assaults  on  those  assem- 
bled, but  keeps  interjecting  that  he  doesnt 
have  to  be  there — that  he  has  a  novel  to 
write,  and  a  beautiful  home,  gorgeous  wife, 
and  new  baby  be  could  be  witn. 

"We  are  all  sick.  Everyone  is  sick.  Every 
self-respecting,  self-righteous,  blU-paylng, 
homeowning.  self-centered,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican is  sick,"  Fred  shouts  at  Sherry,  a  strik- 
ingly attractive  young  nurse  wearing  a  loose 
boyish  sweater  and  trousers. 

Sherry,  who  had  begun  screaming  and  cry- 
ing almost  hysterically  earlier  In  the  evening, 
starts  in  again:  "I  want  Alice  (the  broker's 
"wife")  to  touch  me.  I  feel  so  attracted  to 
her.  But  I  also  feel  strongly  drawn  to  Julie; 
she  Is  so  feminine  and  delicate."  Sherry 
points  to  Jville,  a  tall,  dark  haired,  stylishly 
"mod"  Twiggy-type  with  the  classic  fea- 
tures of  a  fashion  model.  (Julie  had  earlier 
confessed  her  concern  that  she  was  being 
drawn  Into  a  love  affair  with  her  female 
roommate.) 

Fred  now  tries  to  "reassure"  Sherry  by 
telling  her  that  gender  is  not  Important 
when  selecting  a  sex  partner;  it's  only  love 
that  counts.  We  should  not  hesitate  in  ex- 
pressing whatever  emotions  we  feel.  All  are 
equally  valid.  Sherry  continues:  "Oh,  God! 
I  wish  you  would  all  step  on  me  and  mutilate 
me.  ...  I  don't  want  to  be  a  lesbian,  but 
everybody  tells  me  how  groovy  It  is  to  be  bi- 
sexual. I  think  I  am  drawn  to  Alice  because  a 
friend  told  me  she  had  had  love  affairs  with 
several  other  girls." 

"That's  true,"  Alice  interjects  In  a  tender 
voice.  Later,  while  her  stockbroker  "hus- 
band" debates  with  Fred  about  who  is  Jealous 
of  whom  as  a  group  leader.  Sherry  and  Alice 
sit  on  a  couch  with  their  arms  entwined 
about  each  other,  holding  hands  in  the 
region  of  Sherry's  thigh.  Occasionally  Alice, 
who  had  begun  the  evening  revealing  to  us 
her  thrilling  sex  life  with  her  "husband," 
kisses  Sherry — and  then  Fred  and  Sherry, 
who  also  had  been  very  affectionate  all  eve- 
ning except  when  she  was  wrapped  up  with 
Alice,  disappear  Into  an  automobile  parked 
out  front. 

Monstrous? 


Yes,  it  is.  And  even  more  so  when  you 
\inderstand  that  what  I  have  recorded  here 
is  but  an  honest  sample  of  the  Left's  latest 
little  psywar  scheme,  a  process  known  as 
Sensitivity  Training — a  program  now  being 
Internationally  promoted  by  psychiatrists, 
psychologists,  and  politicians  using  phrases 
that  would  sound  good  In  church. 

If  Sensitivity  Training  were  merely  a  cult, 
a  hobby  for  the  warped,  we  would  hardly 
take  space  for  it  in  American  Opinion.  It 
Is,  sadly,  much  more  than  that.  You  may 
never  have  heard  of  Sensitivity  Training  by 
that  name,  or  any  of  Its  two-dozen  pseu- 
donyms, but  you  certainly  will  in  the  future. 
It  is  being  energetically  pushed  by  the  fed- 
eral governments,'  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  War  on  Poverty,  private 
bxislness,  colleges,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  military, 
and  the  churches.  "Civil  Rights"  leaders  are 
now  successfully  promoting  it  for  the  police, 
teachers,  and  welfare  department.  Collec- 
tively they  intend  to  provide  the  "benefits" 
of  Sensitivity  Training  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, often  on  a  mandatory  basis. 

A  recent  United  Press  release  by  Robert 
St-and  reveals  that  100,000  Californians  have 
already  participated  in  Sensitivity  Training 
and  Group  Dynamics,  and  that  the  prob- 
lem is  not  by  any  means  unique  to  the 
Westcoast.  Strand's  article  confirms  our  own 
experience  with  the  bizarre  effects  which  so 
often  accompany  these  training  sessions: 

"Imagine  the  hefty  mayor  of  a  middle- 
size  city  leaping  in  the  air  around  the  room 
like  a  balleW^anccr.  Or  a  nun  describing 
her  daily  wr4nllng  with  sexual  desires.  Or  a 
business  executive  who  dissolves  in  tears.  Or 
a  church  member  group  of  16  men  and  wom- 
en m  a  circle  who  touch  hands  and  close 
their  eyes.  Soon  they  begin  to  sway  and  the 
movements  get  basic.  Bodies  writhe  against 
each  other,  hands  explore  the  roughness  of 
Jeans,  the  softness  of  the  female,  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  masculine  face.  The  senses  are 
bombarded  with  body  odors  and  the  sound 
of  deep  human  breathing. 

'^^^^alf-hour.  the  group  collapses  in  a 
remo^^^heap. 

"Kook^^^haps,  but  this  group  Included 
a  college  professor,  two  lawyers,  an  architect, 
an  engineer,  a  psychiatrist  and  their  wives. 

"Nobody  quite  agreed  when  questioned  by 
UPI  on  what  they  got  out  of  this  experience, 
but  all  weri  sure  that  whatever  It  was,  it 
was  exhilarating.  Joyful,  renewing — and  re- 
ligious in  nature." 

How  do  the  behavioral  scientists  expect  to 
entice  participation  in  these  bizarre  and 
potentially  dangerous  sessions?  Simple:  By 
maintaining  (with  a  straight  face,  of  course) 
that  Sensitivity  Training  is  the  miracle  work- 
er of  the  age,  the  most  significant  psycho- 
logical development  since  Freud  found  his 
mother  or  Pavlov  discovered  bow  to  make  a 
schizoid  out  of  Snoopy.  The  Leftist  mind- 
meddlers  are  disguising  their  Intrigues  by 
claiming  that  Sensitivity  Training  produces 
love,  trust,  openness  of  communication, 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  that  It  builds  leadership  and  individual 
responsibility.  As  we  shall  see,  the  results  are 
usually  the  opposite  of  those  advertised. 

I 
Sensitivity  Training  is  a  concept  In  which 
Leftist  behavioral  scientists  are  "merging  sci- 
ence and  democracy"  with  the  stated  purpose 
of  bringing  about  a  change  In  "the  total 
system"  through  Interpersonal  Group  Dy- 
namics In  small  sessions  involving  ten  to 
fifteen  people.  It  Is.  in  short,  brainwashing. 
The  significant  factor  that  separates  Sen- 
sitivity Training  from  other  forms  of  Group 
Dynamics  is  that  it  is  based  upon  self- 
criticism  and  group-crltlclsm.  Before  delving 


I  According  to  TiTne  of  September  29,  1967, 
"350  members  of  the  State  Department,  in- 
cluding ambassadors,  have  taken  sensitivity 
classes  at  Wasblng^n  NTL  Institute  for 
Applied  Behavioral  Science." 


further,  let  us  review  the  use  and  effects  of 
these  within  their  historical  context. 

As  early  as  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the 
Russian  Revolution,  the  Communist  Party 
Included  among  its  slogans:  "Through  Bol- 
shevist Self-Crlticlsm  we  will  enforce  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."'  In  their 
book.  The  Iron  Curtain,  Leftist  authors  Harry 
and  Bonaro  Overstreet  reveal  how  authori- 
ties in  the  USSR,  use  group-crltlclsm  and 
self-criticism  to  make  their  tyranny  almost 
self -enforcing : 

"It  Is  'perfect'  because  the  Individual  has 
no  real  life  outside  the  several  collectives  to 
which  he  belongs;  and  within  any  one  of 
these,  he  can  at  any  time,  without  warning, 
have  his  future  put  in  Jeopardy — ^by  having 
some  fellow  member  accuse  him  of  some  de- 
viation from  the  approved  norm  of  behavior. 
.  .  .  What  is  at  issue,  now.  is  not  the  offense 
itself,  but.  rather,  the  manner  of  his  response 
to  group  criticism  ...  he  is  on  the  spot  .  .  . 
alone.  He  cannot  expect  his  friends  to  rally 
to  his  support;  for  each  of  them  is  endan- 
gered by  his  offense.  .  .  .  Thus,  there  Is  set 
going  one  of  the  strangest  and  potentially 
most  destructive  rituals  ever  devised." 

Once  accused,  a  person  must  not  defend 
himself,  "his  only  proper  recourse  is  to  self- 
criticism.  It  Is  up  to  him  to  admit  the  rlght- 
ness  of  the  group's  criticism.  ...  If  his  self- 
abasement  Is  up  to  the  group  specifications, 
he  may  get  by  with  nothing  worse  than  cen- 
sure." The  individual  has  no  rights  and  Is  at 
the  mercy  and  whim  of  the  group.  The  Over- 
streets  explain : 

"To  the  non-Communist  mind,  this  ritual 
of  collectivized  coercion  can  scarcely  seem 
other  than  Incredible.  Why  do  decent  human 
beings  take  part  In  it?  Why  do  they  not  make 
the  whole  design  unworkable  by  defending 
the  accused?  ...  In  collective  after  collec- 
tive, day  after  day,  throughout  .  .  .  the 
U3.SJI.  the  rituals  of  control  are  en- 
acted .  .  .  every  member  of  every  group 
knowing  that,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  be  cast 
in  this  role  of  fearful  Isolation.  It  is  thus  that 
every  segment  of  the  populace  Is  gradually 
conditioned  to  fit  the  Party  concept  of  the 
'new  man.' " 

The  group  and  self-crltlcism  technique — 
Sensitivity  Training — is  used  today  In  every 
Communist  country  in  the  world.  Their 
thought-control  people  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience that  it  Is  an  effective  weapon  not 
only  for  producing  "mass  man"  or  "group 
man,"  but  also  for  locating  "reactionary  In- 
dividualists" who  may  become  opposition 
leaders.  As  Mao  Tse-tung  put  It: 

"We  have  the  Marxist-Leninist  weapon  of 
criticism  and  self -criticism.  .  .  .  Conscien- 
tious practice  of  self-criticism  Is  still  another 
hallmark  distinguishing  our  Party  from  all 
other  political  parties.  ...  To  check  up 
regularly  on  our  work  and  In  the  process  de- 
velop a  democratic  style  of  work,  to  fear 
neither  criticism  nor  self-criticism,  and  to 
apply  such  good  popxxlar  Chinese  maxims  as, 
'Say  all  you  know  and  say  It  without  re- 
serve.' .  .  .  This  is  the  only  effective  way  to 
prevent  all  kinds  of  political  dust  and  germs 
from  contaminating  the  minds  of  our  com- 
rades and  the  body  of  our  Party."  (Quotations 
from  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung.  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Press.  Peking.  1966,  pp.  258-259.] 

The  Sensitivity  Training  concept,  using 
group  and  self-criticism  based  on  the  studies 
of  Pavlov,  was,  ot  course,  implemented  in 
Korea  among  American  prisoners  of  war  as 
a  method  of  group  control  through  "brain- 
washing." In  his  book.  In  Every  War  But  One. 
author  Eugene  Kinkead  delves  into  the  dis- 
turbing behavior  of  American  prisoners  of 
war  held  by  the  Chinese  in  Korea.  The  Com- 
munists' success,  he  notes,  was  not  based  on 
torture  tactics,  but  on  the  use  of  group  and 
self -criticism.  Again — Sensitivity  Training! 

Prisoners  were  put  Into  criticism  groups 
soon  after  their  capture  and  those  with 
strong  convictions,  the  "reactionaries"  who 


»  See  William  Palrburn's  Russia — The  Uto- 
pia In  Chains,  1931,  Page  357. 
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did  not  buy  the  Reds'  "new  morality,"  were 
quickly  removed  from  the  group  lest  their 
strength  contaminate  the  others.  The  factor 
valued  most  by  the  Communists  was  par- 
ticipation in  the  group  confession  by  each 
prisoner.  No  prisoner  group  wovild  be  al- 
lowed to  eat  until  every  member  had  par- 
ticipated In  confessing  something  and  crit- 
icizing someone.  Thus  the  pressure  came 
from  the  group  and  not  the  group  leader. 

Edward  V.  Hunter,  the  acknowledged  ex- 
pert in  the  field  who  coined  the  word  brain- 
washing, describes  the  process: 

"A  prisoner  could  prove  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted Communism  only  by  self-criticism, 
Xh&t  is,  by  confession.  And  it  didn't  matter 
what  be  confessed,  no  matter  how  trivial,  as 
long  as  he  did.  One  man,  honestly  unable 
to  think  of  anything,  finally  confessed  that 
he  had  failed  to  brush  his  teeth  that  morn- 
ing. The  group  'leader'  was  content.  For  the 
man,  by  the  act  of  confessing,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  system.  He  bad  In  effect  said, 
"I  submit,  you're  the  boss.'  " 

What  were  the  effects  of  such  Sensitivity 
Training  sessions  on  the  prisoners  In  Korea? 
Kinkead  graphically  describes  the  results: 
"Self-criticism  and  mutual  criticism  encoiir- 
age  criticism  outside  the  group.  When  you 
are  used  to  criticizing  yourself  it  is  easier  to 
criticize  others.  This  creates  informers,  stool 
pigeons,  sometimes  called  'canaries'  (becavise 
they  sing  so  well).  It  takes  teamwork  and 
secrecy  to  dig  a  tunnel,  lay  plans,  etc.  But 
the  canaries,  sometimes  numbering  three  out 
of  every  four  Army  P.W.'s,  always  sang  to  the 
group  leader."  So  effective  was  the  Com- 
munists' Sensitivity  Training  program  that 
not  one  prisoner  escaped  from  a  Communist 
P.O.W.  camp. 

Major  William  E.  Mayer,  the  chief  neuro- 
psychlatrlst  of  the  VS.  Army  in  charge  of 
rehabilitating  returned  American  P.O.W .8 
from  Korea,  stressed  the  Importance  to  the 
Communists  of  building  mutual  distrust 
among  those  who  should  have  trusted  each 
other  more.  Thanks  to  Chinese-style  Sen- 
sitivity Training,  fellow  prisoners  became  the 
enemy,  and  the  captors  the  ones  to  be 
trusted.  As  Mayer  put  it:  ".  .  .  once  you 
abandon  this  concept  of  the  Individual  and 
visualize  him  as  does  the  Marxist  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  class  in  that  greatest  of  all  reali- 
ties, the  struggle  between  the  classes,  then 
of  course  Informing  becomes  not  a  miser- 
able, mean,  nasty  renunciation  of  individual 
loyalties,  it  becomes  an  exercise  In  social 
responsibility  which  Is  exactly  the  way  It 
was  encouraged  and  exactly  the  way  It  grew 
even  among  Americans." 

Collaborating  with  Hunter  In  his  definitive 
book,  Brainxoaahing ,  was  Dr.  Leon  Freedom, 
an  eminent  Baltimore  neuro-psychiatrist  who 
explains  why  the  Sensitivity  group  confession 
process  was  so  incredibly  effective  for  the 
Communists: 

"Confession  Is  analogous  to  a  psychological 
catharsis — a  mental  purge.  This  explained 
the  Reds'  stress  on  what  they  called  self- 
criticism  and  mutual  criticism,  always  within 
the  group  structxrre.  Out  of  this  came  what 
psychiatrists  term  resistances,  transferences, 
and  counter-transferences.  The  entire  process 
is  similar  to  the  familiar  clinical  practice 
known  as  free  association.  By  It,  the  Indi- 
vidual's defenses  are  removed,  his  resistance 
overcome." 

What  Dr.  Freedom  is  talking  about  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Sensitivity  Training 
now  being  promoted  in  the  United  States 
under  about  twenty  different  pseudonyms, 
most  of  them  as  misleading  as  possible, 
■ntles  under  which  Sensitivity  Training  Is 
being  g^ven  Include:  Group  Dynamics,  Group 
Confession,  Group  Discussion,  Mtirathon  In- 
terpersonal Competence,  Nude  Marathon,  In- 
ter}>eraonaI  Relations,  Self-Evaluation,  T- 
Group  Training,  Auto-Crlticism,  Operant 
Conditioning,  Self-Honest  Sessions,  Human 
Portentlal  Workshops,  Human  Relations  Lab, 
Prayer  Therapy,  Class  In-Oroup  Counseling, 


Synanon  Games  Clubs,  and  Basic  Encounter 
Group. 

This  name  game,  which  is  used  to  dlsgxilse 
g^oup  and  self-confession,  will  now  undoubt- 
edly be  expanded  even  further  as  informed 
persons  begin  exposing  Sensitivity  Training 
as  the  dangerous  scheme  it  1b. 

n 

Parallel  to  the  Communist  success  with  it 
In  Korea,  Sensitivity  Training  was  first  ex- 
perimented with  i\  this  country  in  the  Fifties 
by  social  psychologist  Kurt  Lewln.  Dr.  Lewln 
was  involved  In  the  founding  of  The  National 
Training  Laboratories  in  Group  Development, 
but  died  soon  after  and  his  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  colleagues  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  Bethel,  Maine.  The  name  was  shortened 
in  1954  to  National  Training  Laboratories 
(N.Tli.) ,  and  it  Is,  curiously,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Left's  powerful  National  Education  As- 
sociation (NJI.A.). 

The  interest  of  the  behavior  scientists  at 
the  National  Training  Laboratories  lay  in 
promoting  "human  change."  In  1956,  N.T.L. 
began  holding  workshops  for  industrial  ad- 
ministrators and  national  church  executives, 
and  in  1958  it  sponsored  Its  first  laboratory 
for  educational  administrators  and  key  execu- 
tives of  volunteer  service  organizations.  The 
workshops  have  continued  to  train  leaders  to 
carry  the  gospel  of  Sensitivity  Training  back 
to  their  organizations  where  they  act  as 
"change  agents." 

In  order  to  acquire  professional  "trainers," 
or  group  "leaders,"  the  National  Education 
Association — through  N.Ti. — ^has  obtained 
assistance  from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mentftl_Hea!th  ijf^^program  funded  by  fovm- 
*mnent  agencies,  and  private 
lors.  N.E.A.  wants  Sensitivity  Training 
by  local  schools  and  has  acquired  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
ication  and  Welfare  in  working  toward 
accomplishment  of  this  goal. 
Vith  the  Involvement  of  H.E.W.,  Sensi- 
tivity Training  obtained  an  entre  into  a 
multitude  of  fields  including  the  War  on 
Poverty,  where  the  Office  of  Economic  Opiwr- 
tunlty  has  now  Instituted  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing. As  fate  would  have  it,  the  definitive 
textbook  on  the  matter  of  the  new  "social 
change,"  Self  Renewal:  The  iTidividual  and 
the  Innovative  Society,  was  written  by  John 
Gardner,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  And,  Title  HI 
of  the  Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  provides  the  funds  for  bringing 
"planned  change"  programs  into  the  local 
schools. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Eklucatlon  Is  now  firuinc- 
Ing  a  Joint  program  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Training  Lat>oratory  of  the  NJI.A. 
Known  as  Co-Operation  Project  for  Educa- 
tional Development  (C.OJ.E.D.),  the  pro- 
gram seeks  "the  exploratory  development  of 
models  of  planned  change  In  education." 
C.O.P.E.D.  is  the  link  Joining  the  behavioral 
scientists  and  school  system  "change  agents 
teams."  Other  federal  funds  for  the  "planned 
change"  Sensitivity-Training  programs  tire 
coming,  incredibly  enough,  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (Title  V,  Part  A)  as 
Interpreted  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

One  of  the  first  school  systems  to  be 
blessed  by  this  new  program  Is  that  of 
Garden  Grove,  California.  According  to  the 
Santa  Ana  Register  of  March  27,  1967,  a 
$78,000  Sensitivity  Program,  nearly  half  fi- 
nanced by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  had 
been  proposed  for  that  city  to  provide  Sensi- 
tivity Training  for  teachers  and  coiinselors 
and  to  "embrace  7,550  students  In  grades 
seven  and  eight."  • 

Sensitivity  Training  Is  recognized  by  the 
Left  as   so  important  a  revolutionary   tool 


'  Because  of  the  prompt  exposure  of  Sensi- 
tivity Training  by  State  Senator  John 
Schmltz  and  California  Journalist  Ed  Dleck- 
mann,  the  school  system  may  back  down.  The 
trial  balloon  appears  to  have  exploded. 


that  since  the  exposure  of  Civilian  Review 
Boards  as  a  threat  to  law  enforcement,  and 
their  defeat  at  the  polls  in  several  major 
American  cities,  "Civil  Rights"  agitators  have 
In  many  cases  switched  their  demands  from 
the  Review  Boards  to  the  establishment  of 
mandatory  Sensitivity  Training  for  aL  police 
officers.  Their  feeling  seems  to  be  that  if  they 
can  apply  the  same  techniques  so  successful 
in  Korea  to  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
officers,  they  won't  need  Civilian  Review 
Boards.  Dr.  Al  Cannon,  for  example,  a  Negro 
"Civil  Rights"  activist  who  is  a  psychiatrist 
at  U.CJa.A.,  fancies  integrated  "marathon 
groups,"  lasting  up  to  thirty  hours,  to  "Im- 
prove race  relations." 

Sensitivity  Training,  alas.  Is  being  forced 
on  police  departments  all  over  the  country, 
either  under  that  name  or  as  part  of  hximan 
relations  courses.  A  semantic  gamemanship 
Is,  as  usual,  most  effective.  On  August  1'7, 
1966,  then-Attorney  General  Nicholas  Kat- 
zenbach  discussed  the  "Law  Ehif  orcement  As- 
sistance Act"  iinder  which  grants  totaling 
one  million  dollars  would  be  made  available 
to  large  cities  for  planning  :Jid  development 
of  "Community  Relations"  programs — in  this 
case  a  cover  for  Sensitivity  Training. 

Writing  on  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment in  Atlantic  for  December  of  1966, 
Paul  Jacobs  (a  "former"  member  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  and  Trotskylte 
Communist  who  now  claims  that  he  is  merely 
a  "radical")  expressed  his  satisfaction  that 
"the  police  commission  has  approved  a  train- 
ing program  designed  to  increase  the  officers' 
sensitivity  to  minority  problems."  '  Again — 
Sensitivity  Training.  On  Aug^iist  18,  1967,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  the  Los  An- 
geles Police  Department  was  adopting  "a 
new  'sensitivity  training'  tactic  which  will  be 
employed  in  the  interest  of  better  commxinlty 
relations."'  It  Is  partially  flxianced  by  fed- 
eral funds.  What  Is  more,  confessional  Sen- 
sitivity Training  is  already  mandatory  for  pa- 
role officers  In  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  and  in  California's  Department 
of  Mental  Hygiene.  The  Parole  Departments 
of  Michigan,  Utah,  and  Oregon  are  expected 
to  Introduce  the  program  soon. 

A  focal  point  for  the  spreading  of  Sensi- 
tivity Training  Is  the  Western  Behavioral 
Sciences  Institute  at  La  Jolla,  California, 
which  operates  on  an  annual  $500,000  budget 
provided  by  foundations  and  federal  grants. 
Psychologists  there  have  been  developing 
techniques  to  harness  the  pressure  of  opinion 
In  newly  formed  small  groups,  especially 
among  young  people,  to  force  on  them  a  new 
system  of  values.  "It  Is  such  g^ups."  says 
Jack  Glbb  of  the  Behavioral  Institute,  "that 
can  provide  the  framework  for  a  better 
world."  The  Institute,  currently  conducting 
Sensitivity  sessions  using  OJB.O.  tax  funds, 
has  already  determined  that  "over-protec- 
tive parents"  are  a  hindrance  to  "group  com- 
miinications."  As  a  spokesman  for  the  Insti- 
tute put  It:  "Their  value  systems,  centeriTig 
around  a  stem  m.orality,  tend  to  be  a  greater 
problem  than  racial  differences." 

Now,  here's  the  key:  the  Western  Behav- 
ioral Sciences  Institute  is  involved  In  proj- 
ects to  pinpoint  elements  in  human  behavior 
that,  its  staff  members  say,  "create  the  ten- 
sions underlying  war."  But,  the  often-cited 
purpose  of  Dr.  Glbb,  explaining  the  object 


'Jacobs  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Democratic  Institutions  at 
Santa  Barbara,  an  energetic  promoter  of 
Sensitivity  Training.  Other  staff  members 
teach  at  the  avowedly  Marxist  New  Left 
School  in  Los  Angeles.  The  "Center,"  which 
also  spawned  the  New  Politics  movement,  is 
according  to  one  highly  placed  infiltrator  of 
the  New  Left,  "the  'brain  factory*  of  the  revo- 
lution." The  only  disagreement  they  have  Is 
over  whether  they  want  the  Russian  or  Chi- 
nese version  of  Communism. 

°  So  far  this  program  has  concentrated  on 
bleedingJieart  lectiires  and  has  not  begun 
group  confession. 
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of  all  of  this  high-sounding  experimenta- 
tion, bolls  down  to  this:  "World  human  na- 
ture must  be  changed  to  fit  world  govern- 
ment." 

The  Institute  concentrates  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Sensitivity  Training  In  the  fields  of 
education,  organizational  functioning,  and 
international  relations.  It  has  now  concluded 
that  its  brand  of  group  therapy  is  so  produc- 
tu-e  that  it  can  be  universally  used  even  by 
leaderless  groups.  As  the  Institute's  Dr.  Carl 
Rogers  put  It:  "If  it  is  good  for  people  In 
trouble,  then  it  Is  bound  to  be  as  good  or 
even  better  for  people  who  function  well. 
They  get  more  out  of  it,  and  quicker."  And, 
if  a  lobotomy  Is  good  for  a  man  who  is  hope- 
lessly and  violently  Insane,  it  ought  to  be 
even  better  for  those  who  might  oppose  the 
■planned  change" — right.  Dr.  Rogers? 

As  a  strong  individualist  who  had  endured 
months  of  Sensitivity  Training  told  us: 
"That  is  the  whole  idea  of  this  thing:  make 
well  minds  sick.  They  want  people  interde- 
pendent on  others  so  they  will  not  be  able 
to  think  or  make  decisions  for  themselves. 
And  these  people  plan  to  make  this  manda- 
tory." 

Dr.  Rogers  himself  confirms  that  Sensi- 
tivity Training  will,  if  he  has  his  way,  be- 
come mandatory.  And  he  says:  "Many  of  our 
most  astute  behavioral  scientists  are  agreed 
that  this  process  of  conditioning,  of  'shap- 
ing up'  the  individual's  behavior,  will  not 
much  longer  be  left  to  chance,  but  wUl  be 
planned."  Pavlov  rides  again:  And  Dr.  Rog- 
ers, as  fate  would  have  it.  Is  a  member  of 
the  California  Council  for  Public  Responsi- 
biuty,  a  sort  of  local  Institute  for  American 
Democracy  which  is  dedicated  to  fighting 
Rightwing  Extremism.  When  he  has  his  way, 
no  doubt,  the  behavior  of  such  wicked 
Americans  "will  not  much  longer  be  left  to 
chance,"  but  to  the  planning  of  such  be- 
havioral scientists  as  Dr.  Rogers. 

In  addition  to  N.T.L.  and  the  behavioral 
Institute,  one  of  the  most  active  centers  for 
preparing  Sensitivity  Training  "change 
agents"  is  the  Esalen  Institute,  located  In 
an  old  resort  at  Big  Sur,  thirty-five  miles 
south  of  Carmel,  California.  It  Is  headed  by 
Michael  Marphy,  thirty-seven,  a  psychology 
graduate  of  Stanford  who  charges  seventy 
dollars  a  weekend  to  "turn-on"  at  Esalen. 
Dr.  Abraham  M.  Maslow,  President  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association,  calls 
Esalen  "potentially  the  most  Important  edu- 
cations institution  in  the  world."  Some  of 
those  attracted  there  as  speakers  Include 
Arnold  Toynbee,  Bishop  James  A.  Pike,  and 
S.  I.  Hayakawa. 

Now  five  years  old.  Esalen's  appeal  Is  so 
broad,  according  to  Time  magazine,  that  a 
Jesuit  moral  theologian  from  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Los  Angeles  and  a  curriculum 
expert  for  the  State  University  of  New  York 
are  among  its  twenty-one  resident  fellows, 
who  pay  $3,000  for  nine  months  of  study. 
Time  reports:  "Also  intrigued  by  the  insti- 
tute Is  the  Ford  Foundation's  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  which  recently 
gave  Esalen  a  821,000  grant  to  train  five 
public  school  teachers,  who  will  then  try 
some  of  Its  techniques  in  *eir  home  class- 
rooms." 

All  the  more  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
Big  Sur  has  also  become  a  large  hippy  cen- 
ter, and  the  Flower  Children  talk  freely 
about  the  "plastic  hippies  In  three-button 
suits"  at  Esalen.  One  recently  told  a  Big 
Sur  visitor  that  teachers,  priests,  ministers, 
attorneys,  bankers,  and  businessmen  from 
all  over  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  are  con- 
ducting weekend  pilgrimages  to  Esalen  In- 
stitute and  "dropping  acid" — "turning  on 
with  Sensitivity  Training,  and  getting  their 
•high'  from  LSD. "  If  that  Is  true.  It  Is  no 
wonder  people  are  leaping  through  the  air 
like  ballet  dancers.* 
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*  other  regional  centers  for  preparing  Sen- 
sitivity Trainers  Include  Boston  University, 
Temple  University,  George  Washington  Unl- 


Sensltlvlty  training  is  offered  throughout 
the  country  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  colleges 
It  is  most  often  given  once  or  twice  a  week 
as  a  "lab";  in  police  departments  and  other 
CivU  Service  Jobs,  classes  may  be  given 
weekly  or  semi-weekly;  and,  many  private 
groups  meet  once  a  week  in  a  home.  Some  lab 
designs  call  for  starting  at  a  weekend  re- 
treat— then  meeting  weekly  for  a  specific 
time,  and  concluding  with  a  marathon  ses- 
sion (the  loss  of  sleep  aids  suggestibility) . 

To  produce  the  optimum  condition  for  ap- 
plying the  brainwash  it  is  best  to  totally  re- 
move the  subjects  from  normal  surroundings 
and  get  them  away  for  a  retreat  In  a  rural 
area  where  the  full  environment  can  be  con- 
trolled. There  "marathon  sessions"  in  which 
persons  are  subjected  to  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  of  gruelling  "sensitizing," 
without  sleep  and  little  food,  d  la  Korea,  are 
most  effective.  Though,  certainly,  such  mar- 
athons can  take  place  in  a  home  or  at  a 
motel. 

The  session  generally  begins  with  an  In- 
troductory talk  from  the  group's  "leader"  or 
"trainer."  At  one  of  the  Introductory  sessions 
which  I  attended  the  group  "leader,"  a  Pro- 
fessor from  U.C.L.A.,  addressed  us  for  about 
forty-five  minutes  using  Jargon  right  out  of 
a  textbook  in  Introductory  psychology,  the 
assorted  cliches  no  doubt  Included  to  im- 
press us  with  how  scientific  It  was  all  going 
to  be.  This,  of  course,  gives  the  whole  experi- 
ment an  aura  of  being  clinical. 

We  were  told  again  and  again  that  we  were 
going  to  be  in  on  something  very  new  that  Is 
destined  to  reshape  the  world. 

The  "leader"  Informed  us  that  Sensitivity 
Training  was  based  on  the  newest  concepts 
of  psychology :  He  said  that  whUe  in  the  past 
it  had  been  believed  that  man  was  totally 
shaped  by  his  environment,  now  scientists 
had  discovered,  that  there  was  "a  silver  of 
freedom"  in  our  lives.  We  were  told  we  coiild 
use  this  "sliver  of  freedom"  to  escape  total 
environmental  determinism  and  "change" 
our  lives.  Well,  you  must  admit,  that  does 
sound  Impressive. 

The  Professor's  key  word  was  "change." 
The  world  must  be  changed  and  Sensitivity 
Training,  he  said,  is  the  key  to  "changing 
human  nature  and  producing  a  new  societal 
or  democratic  man."  Does  that  have  a  famil- 
iar ring?  The  same  "Liberals"  who  foisted  on 
us  the  fraud  of  environmental  determinism 
now  find  it  expedient  to  allow  for  "a  sliver  of 
freedom,"  as  a  rationalization  for  speeding 
collectivism. 

Frankly  described,  the  object  of  the 
"leader"  is  to  emotionally  shred  the  group. 
Though,  they  don't  tell  It  that  way.  It  is 
peddled  with  such  vaseline  as  this  lubricant 
from  West  Magazine,  a  supplement  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  for  January  8,  1967: 

"Hopefully,  the  group  moves  from  mistrust 
to  trust,  from  polite  acceptance  to  honest 
critique,  from  'peeping-tomlsm'  to  participa- 
tion and  a  giving  of  one's  self,  from  depend- 
ency on  the  group  leader  to  more  autonomy, 
from  autocracy  to  democracy  .  .  .  layer  by 
layer,  masks,  roles,  false  Images,  pretenses 
and  pretensions  will  peel  away  like  the  sec- 
tions of  an  artichoke.  Many  believe  that  what 
Is  left  when  the  difficult  trial -by-intimacy  Is 
over  is  an  astounding  revelation  of  one's  self 
and  of'Others." 

The  "leader  "  keeps  the  discussion  oriented 
around  personal  feelings.  Telling  the  naked 
truth  about  how  one  feels  about  one's  self 
and  others  is  the  cardinal  virtue.  "Peeling" 
and  expressing  emotion  are  what  is  expected; 
"intellcctualizing"  is  an  unpardonable  sin. 
The  "trainer's"  Job  is  to  manipulate  the  ex- 
posed feelings  of  the  group.  He  probes  for  raw 
nerves  and  then  starts  drilling.  With  practice 
he  develops  the  faculty  for  discovering  the 
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weak  points  of  each  member  of  the  group, 
and  then  attacks  viciously.  Any  problem  in 
human  relations,  real  or  Imagined,  becomes 
the  subject  of  group  concern  and  the  prop- 
erty of  the  group.  The  more  personal,  the 
better.  Great  emphasis  is  put  on  saying  and 
doing  whatever  one  feels  like  with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  actually  punching  the 
"trainer"  in  the  nose. 

Abusive  and  gutter  language — remember 
Alice? — is  prized  as  "an  honest  expression  of 
true  feelings,"  and  a  sign  that  participants 
are  really  "taking  off  their  social  masks,  stop 
playing  games  and  start  interacting  truth- 
fully, authentically  and  transparently."  Par- 
ticipants are  told  to  "pierce  the  veneer,"  of 
their  companions,  to  "search  out  their 
Achilles  heel,"  and  "find  the  chink  In  their 
personal  armor."  Every  personal  secret,  every 
fear,  every  worry,  every  repressed  desire,  every 
act  for  which  one  is  ashamed  must  be  trotted 
out  to  be  handled  and  pawed  by  the  group. 
As  each  speaks,  emotion  fills  the  room  and 
participants  blurt  out  thoughts  they  never 
told  even  their  spouses.  "The  surprise  is  that 
the  roof  doesn't  fall  in."  they  say.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  roof  often  does  fall  in.  For  grown 
men  and  women  to  break  down  and  cry  dur- 
ing these  sessions  is  common,  but  some 
crack-up.  and  run  from  the  session,  barricade 
themselves  in  a  room,  or  go  into  a  virtual 
state  of  shock  and  nervous  breakdown,  or  are 
unable  to  return  In  succeeding  weeks  to  face 
the  group. 

According  to  the  Leftist  behavorial  scien- 
tists promoting  Sensitivity  Training,  you 
can't  make  an  omelette  without  breaking 
eggs.  Dr.  Michael  J.  Singer,  a  Long  Beach, 
California,  psychiatrist  doesn't  see  it  that 
way.  He  says:  "There  is  danger  of  serious 
psychological  damage  rather  than  benefit 
from  this  type  of  group  .  .  .  meetings,  par- 
ticularly if  an  emotionally  disturbed  person 
In  this  group  is  not  being  treated  by  a  fully 
qualified  and  trained  psychotherapist." 

Usually,  a  first  step  is  the  breaking  down 
of  inhibitions.  Thus,  in  an  extreme  example, 
the  Westcoast's  influential  dance  teacher, 
Ann  Halprin,  has  had  a  Sensitivity-Trained 
class  appear  In  public  to  take  off  its  clothes, 
put  them  on.  take  them  off  again  and  put 
them  on.  before  continuing  a  dance  improvi- 
sation. 

Why  would  anyone  participate  in  this  de- 
grading mental-immolation?  Primarily  be- 
cause they  have  been  convinced  by  the 
Leftists  promoting  this  scheme  that  self -im- 
provement and  the  ability  to  be  sensitive  to 
others  come  only  through  conflict.  This  con- 
cept, that  all  progress  comes  through  conflict 
which  leads  to  synthesis,  is  known  as  "dia- 
lectical materialism"  in  the  nightmare-theory 
books  of  the  Communists.  Also,  there  is  a 
sick  fascination  Involved  in  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing which  brings  sadism  or  masochism.  Sensi- 
tivity Training  attracte  sadistic  personalities 
and  they  tend  to  assume  leadership  because 
of  their  strength  and  ruthlessness.  Verbal 
voyeurs  are  attracted  by  the  prospects  of 
vicariously  running  through  everyone  else's 
sex  life.  The  process  brings  out  the  worst  In 
everybody. 

Many  former  trainees  told  me  they  could 
not  later  understand  why  they  had  them- 
selves "ganged  up"  on  a  member  of  the 
group,  criticizing  the  feelings  of  one  person 
for  hours.  Why  hurt  one  so  deeply?  It  seemed, 
they  agreed,  a  way  to  get  Involved  in  the 
discussion.  Group  pressure,  they  explained, 
gives  way  to  pent-up  feelings  and  takes  a 
form  of  revenge,  sadism,  or  masochism. 

The  marathon  session  I  described  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  featured  partici- 
pants who  obviously  needed  psychiatric  help, 
help  which  they  were  not  getting.  But  most 
of  these  groups  are  composed  of  ordinary 
middle-class  people  who  have  no  more  prob- 
lems than  those  faced  by  everyone  else.  A 
highly  intelligent  woman  whose  Job  required 
her  to  go  through  the  better  part  of  a  year 
in  a  once-a-week  Sensitivity  Training  ses- 
sion described  her  experience  for  me  this 
way: 
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"Our  leader  fascinated  vis  with  his  descrip- 
tions of  the  teaching  in  the  Pavlovian  theory 
he  had  experienced  In  human  relations  work- 
shops. ...  In  order  to  get  started,  someone 
would  be  asked  to  give  his  perceptions  about 
another  participant,  sometimes  this  meant 
giving  a  first  impression  of  a  stranger.  As 
time  progressed,  we  got  to  know  each  other 
better  and  moved  on  to  more  intense  ex- 
changes. 

"Our  feedback  system  [others'  criticisms  of 
you]  operated  quickly  making  for  'hot'  ses- 
sions. Negativism  would  flow  and  somehow 
we  dldnt  approach  the  love  and  trust  Sensi- 
tivity Training  Is  supposed  to  create.  We 
did  accomplish  the  openness  and  honesty 
promised,  but  to  what  ends?  Deep  emotional 
sobbing,  separations  of  long-time  friend- 
shlpe,  and  mental  withdrawal  were  not  rare." 

The  system  of  emotlons-ln-the-raw  con- 
fession actually  stimulates  one  to  magnify 
bis  problems,  admitting  to  things  he  has 
not  really  done  or  felt  because  anything  else 
will  not  satisfy  the  group  "leader"  or  the 
other  members.  If  what  you  say  about  your- 
self Is  not  degrading,  you  are  accused  of 
"kidding  yourself"  or  maintaining  your 
"false  mask."  After  such  an  experience,  what 
can  one  conclude  but  that  everyone  is  sick 
and  Immoral  and  perverted — so  why  fight  It? 

A  pretty  coed  who  got  involved  In  a 
Sensitivity  Training  program  disguised  as  a 
speech  coiu'se  (Speech  132:  Elements  of 
Group  Discussion)  described  how  she  was 
constantly  attacked  by  the  group  "leader" 
and  the  rest  of  the  class  because  she  rejected 
the  so-called  "new  morality."  The  "leader," 
of  course,  refused  to  accept  her  feelings  as 
authentic.  She  was  accused  of  compromising 
her  Integrity  by  not  being  honest  about  how 
she  felt  about  pre-marital  and  extra-marital 
sexual  experiences.  You  see,  with  Sensitivity 
Training  the  individual  with  high  morals 
and  integrity  must  be  cut  down  to  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  group.  Instead  of  being 
respected  for  her  strength  of  character,  the 
young  woman  found  herself  being  ridi- 
culed— the  ridicule  being  led  by  her  Profes- 
sor serving  as  the  group  "leader."  A  conserva- 
tive point  of  view  honestly  held  was  Just  not 
acceptable,  and  the  pressure  was  applied  to 
grind  down  the  student. 

The  ooed  accused  those  who  challenged  the 
way  she  felt  of  trying  to  take  away  the  values 
she  held,  and  trying  to  break  down  her  de- 
fenses for  the  sake  of  breaking  them  down. 
If  only  the  destruction  of  her  principles 
would  be  a  triumph  for  the  growth,  for  de- 
mocracy, then  to  Hell  with  democracy.  The 
young  woman  told  her  group  that  they  had 
no  higher  values  to  offer  and  that  they  were 
offering  nothing  for  everything  she  treasured. 

Pew  people,  particularly  young  people,  have 
such  strong  convictions  In  these  days  when 
absolute  moral  and  ethical  relativism  Is  be- 
ing preached  from  lecturns,  podiums,  and 
pulpits  throughout  the  land.  During  Sensi- 
tivity Training  most  will  surrender  their 
values  since  it  Is  much  easier  to  do  this  than 
to  defend  them  against  the  vulgarity  and 
rage  of  a  dozen  hostile  p>eople.  Personal 
morality  or  conviction  is  always  on  the  de- 
fense, and  Is  often  surrendered  point  by  point 
until  the  least  common  denominator  Is 
reached.  After  hearing  others  confessing  their 
wrong-doing,  one  Is  apt  to  feel  that  his  own 
deeds  weren't  so  bad  after  all,  causing  him 
to  accept  lower  moral  standards.  After  such 
brutal  criticizing  of  one's  home,  family, 
friends,  religion,  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  Ideas, 
one  is  apt  to  doubt  that  he  has  any  values, 
ideals,  or  beliefs  worth  keeping  or  defend- 
ing. In  short.  Sensitivity  Training  produces 
"change"  by  realigning  loyalties  away  from 
family,  home,  church,  and  co-workers. 

Of  course,  the  "new  morality"  is  no  newer 
than  the  fiesh  pots  of  Babylon,  the  decadence 
of  Sodom,  or  the  orgies  of  Rome.  The  "new 
morality"  is  a  step  into  the  past,  a  leap  toward 
the  dismemberment  of  civilization;  and,  like 
its  accomplice,  the  hoary  concept  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  the  State,  It  Is  promoted  bb 


"modem"  and  "progressive"  by  the  tnmipet- 
ers  of  "planned  change."  Participants  in  Sen- 
sitivity Training  are  forced  Into  nmklng  an 
awful  choice ;  morality  or  moral  disobedience. 
Group  pressure  forces  them  to  choose  be- 
tween the  "old  and  the  new."  A  few  are 
strong  enough  to  run  this  psychological 
gauntlet,  but  even  they  are  racked  by  scars 
of  humiliation  and  hyperbolic  self-doubt. 

IV 

At  first  glance,  what  seems  strangest  about 
Sensitivity  Training  Is  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  become  sincerely  and  completely 
hooked  on  it.  It  seems  logical  that  the  re- 
sults of  all  Sensitivity  Training  would  be  the 
same  as  in  the  enemy  prison  camps  of  the 
Korean  War,  with  each  person  becoming  an 
isolated  Island  afraid  to  talk  to.  or  tr\ist,  any- 
one else  in  the  group.  But  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing carries  the  prison  camp  process  one  step 
further. 

In  the  prison  camp,  group  and  self-crltil- 
clsm  leads  to  isolation  and  alienation  from 
the  rest  of  the  group;  support  comes  only 
from  the  group  "leader"  and  the  society  he 
represents.  Communism.  Thus  the  rapport  is 
with  the  group  "leader,"  not  with  one's  fel- 
low prisoners,  making  It  very  natural  for 
one  to  confess  that  others  are  trying  to 
escape.  Sensitivity  Training  can  operate  this 
way  where  It  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
planners,  as  for  Instance  In  a  police  depart- 
ment where  the  natural  end  product  could 
be  that  the  officer  does  not  trust  or  have 
confidence  In  other  officers,  or  even  his  own 
partner.  But  most  groups  carry  on  where  the 
prison  camp  technique  concludes. 

After  one's  pride,  integrity,  and  self-esteem 
have  been  crushed  through  group  and  self- 
crtUcism  he  naturally  considers  blmsell  a 
miserable  specimen  of  humanity  of  little 
worth  to  anyone.  But  now,  the  group  that 
has  mercilessly  destroyed  him  picks  him  up. 
Many  groups  actually  act  this  step  out  sym- 
bolically by  having  the  Individual  lie  on  the 
floor  while  the  others  place  one  foot  on  his 
head,  neck,  or  body  displaying  that  all  p>ower 
comes  from  the  group.  Then  they  remove 
their  feet  and  physically  lift  the  Individual 
up,  telling  him  that  they  "love"  him.  He  Is 
now  dependent  on  the  group  for  approval 
and  for  esteem.  His  ego  having  been  crushed 
and  totally  subjected  to  the  group,  he  is 
welcomed  as  "mass  man." 

Many  feel  that  they  have  actually  been 
improved  by  Sensitivity  Training.  Any  prog- 
ress is  illusory.  The  process  has  such  a  pro- 
found and  Orwelllan  effect  on  many  minds 
that  It  Lb  similar  to  that  of  the  college  grad- 
uate who  after  use  of  L.S.D.  felt  that  she 
had  Improved  her  status  In  life  when  she 
became  a  prostitute.  Since  one  is  taught  that 
It  is  dishonest  and  hypocritical  not  to  hurl 
your  most  blunt  reactions  and  Impressions 
at  everyone  you  bump  into,  the  victim  of 
Sensitivity  Training  may  find  that  he  can- 
not coDununlcate  outside  the  group.  Such 
trainees  have  not  learned  to  communicate 
better,  they  have  isolated  themselves.  But 
this  is  rationalized  away  by  a  feeling  of 
superiority  they  are  conditioned  to  assume  by 
the  "leader."  A  typical  speech  given  by  one 
"leader"  at  the  conclusion  of  training  goes 
like  this:  "In  the  outside  world  they  are  not 
on  the  same  wave  lengths  you  are.  You  have 
reached  a  wave  length  now  that  no  one  else 
has." 

The  young  lady  previously  quoted  described 
for  me  the  false  euphoria  of  her  group: 

"After  being  away  for  two  years,  I  still 
wonder  why  I  stood  for  being  hurt  so  deeply 
and  why  I  hurt  others.  How  with  such  a  pos- 
itive goal  as  better  conununlcation  could  I 
fall  for  such  negative,  destructive  methods? 
There  seemed  to  prevail  a  false  sense  of  well- 
being.  Often,  very  often,  we  would  say  that 
others  outside  of  the  group  didn't  know  what 
strides  we  were  making.  We  thought  we  were 
a  happy  few;  paradoxically,  we  were  very  un- 
happy. 

"We  paid  lip  service  to  our  progress,  but 
we  spoke  double-talk  and  practiced  double- 


think. We  allowed  pressures  of  rejection,  sta- 
tvis  loss,  desires  to  please,  or  fear  of  being  the 
one  on  the  'hot  seat'  to  dictate  our  actions. 
We  knew.  In  order  to  be  really  In,"  each  per- 
son would  have  to  'change'  If  his  behavior 
was  not  what  the  group  thought  to  be  cor- 
rect. If  the  people  of  such  a  group  do  come 
to  lnterdet>endence  as  Individuals,  they  are 
no  longer  able  to  make  their  own  decisions 
In  Important  matters  or  during  times  of 
stress." 

This  Is  the  essence  of  Sensitivity  Train- 
ing— substituting  the  will  and  Judgment  of 
the  group  for  that  of  the  Individual.  You 
exchange  your  personal  values,  convictions, 
and  morality  for  those  of  the  groups.  You 
subjugate  your  Intellect  for  their  emotions. 
Group  security  Is  substituted  for  Individual 
security.  For  example,  in  one  session,  attended 
by  the  author,  an  artist  described  his  mar- 
ried life  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  wasn't  the 
world's  happiest  marriage,  but  It  could  have 
been  a  lot  worse.  Yet  after  only  ten  minutes 
the  group  collectively  told  the  artist  that  he 
had  to  divorce  his  wife — that  there  was  no 
alternative. 

Since  many  schools,  churches,  and 
YJ1J.C.A.S'  are  pushing  Sensitivity  Training 
for  young  people,  it  is  extremely  Important 
that  they  know  what  they  are  dealing  with. 
The  young  are  particularly  vulnerable  since 
they  are  usually  very  naive,  sincere,  and  Im- 
pressionable. Pew  young  people  possess  the 
sophistication  to  realize  that  many  things 
can  be  the  very  opposite  of  how  they  are 
described;  and  they  seldom  question  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  profess  to  be  interested  in 
"humanity."  Just  as  most  young  people  do 
not  reaUze  that  those  fostering  the  "peace" 
movement  In  America  are  the  world's  primary 
war  makers,  so  they  cannot  believe  that 
Sensitivity  Training,  which  Is  supposed  to 
make  one  a  better  communicator,  or  bring 
out  leadership  qualities,  has  Just  the  exact 
opposite  effect. 

Virtually  all  young  people  share  two  com- 
mon problems — anxiety  and  curiosity  con- 
cerning sex,  and  difficulty  In  communicating 
with  their  parents,  who  are  of  course  "old- 
fashioned."  To  facilitate  the  "planned 
change"  they  admit  they  are  after,  the  be- 
havioral scientists  use  the  weapons  of  the 
"new  morality"  and  parental  misunderstand- 
ings to  gain  their  alms.  The  natural  strains 
that  have  always  accompanied  adolescence 
are  magnified  to  the  point  where  parents  and 
children  become  totally  alienated  because, 
after  all,  you  can't  build  a  new  Utopian  so- 
ciety unless  all  reactionary  vestiges  are  sev- 
ered. A  leader  at  a  Sensitivity  Training  re- 
treat attended  by  a  Los  Angeles  reporter  used 
this  technique  exijcrtly  with  a  group  of  teen- 
age boys  and  girls:    "How  many  have  felt 


'In  the  Long  Beach  Independent  of  De- 
cember 12,  1966,  George  Robeson  quotes  from 
a  forty-two  page  "log"  prepared  by  group 
"leaders"  from  a  Los  Altos  Y.M.CJI.  Sensitiv- 
ity Training  progreun  among  teenagers.  It 
reads  as  follows:  "Bob  and  Rick  wondered 
why  Marcla  liked  her  parents.  She  became 
Increasingly  nervous.  In  motion,  tapping  her 
foot,  wiggling  her  arm,  squeezing  her  hands. 
.  .  .  She  is  unhappy  with  her  mother,  for  she 
works.  Her  brother  bothers  her  for  he  drinks 
and  smokes.  Robbie,  sitting  next  to  Marcla, 
asked  her  to  close  her  eyes  and  relax  for  five 
minutes.  . .  Bobble  put  his  hand  on  her  knee 
to  stop  the  motion  of  her  foot,  and  while  he 
did  this  he  spoke  softiy  and  genUy  to  her 
.  .  .  gradually  she  started  to  relax.  There  was 
total  silence.  When  she  opened  her  eyes  she 
said,  'Everything  looks  different.'  She  thought 
a  piece  of  cement  was  crushing  her  and  then 
It  went  away. 

.  .  Mary  Kay  arrived,  crying  .  .  .  she  said, 
'I'm  glad  I'm  Burt's  friend — this  whole  mess 
makes  me  sick.'  .  .  .  Martha  got  too  Involved. 
Robbie  nudged  her  to  be  quiet.  Rick  told 
Mary  Kay  to  shut  her  mouth.  .  .  .  Mary  Kay 
said,  'I  feel  for  him  (Burt).'  ...  she  told 
Martha,  'I  hate  you.' . . ." 
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this  hurt  here  In  your  gut  during  the  last  few 
days?  (AH  raised  their  hands.)  An  emotion- 
al level  hurt  la  not  something  easy  to  get  out 
of  your  gut.  It  U  there  l>€caiue  of  the  con- 
flict with  your  parents. " 

Sensitivity  Training  Is  used  by  many  to 
achieve  a  drug-like  reaction.  In  his  report 
for  U.P.I.  on  the  matter,  Robert  Strand  re- 
vealed that  "the  concern  erf  many  Sensitivity 
Training  participants  Is  to  't\irn-on"  without 
narcotics.  Some,  who  have  tried  L.SJ}..  claim 
to  have  had  more  exotic  experience  than  those 
Inspired  by  the  hallucinatory  drugs.  Similar 
emotional  orgies  are  reported  by  persons  who 
concentrate  on  a  white  panel  until  they  have 
visions,  or  who  stare  Into  one  another's  eyes 
until  something  else  happens."  Robert  Strand 
also  quotes  from  a  "conventional"  Loe  An- 
geles woman,  age  fM-ty-elght,  who  returned 
"from  a  48  hour  sensitivity  marathon"  to 
write  the  local  underground  hippie  news- 
paper. The  Oracle,  telling  of  her  experience. 
"Turning  on,"  she  said,  is  also  being  done  by 
many  who  look  and  are  Just  average  'nlne-to- 
flve'  people  who  sense  there  is  more  to  life 
than  meets  the  eye."  She  describes  how  her 
"turn-on"  was  effected  through  "the  unique 
painful  sharing,  tearing,  giving,  baiting,  wait- 
ing, hoping,  supporting,  intuitive,  knowing, 
groping,  giving,  surrendering,  choosing,  hold- 
ing back  in  trust,  laughing,  holding,  kissing, 
hugging  male  to  female,  male  to  male,  wom- 
an to  woman. . . ." 

V 

What  do  the  brain  benders  have  In  mind 
for  the  future?  In  August  of  1967.  Dr.  Stanley 
Les  told  the  International  Congress  of  Psy- 
chiatry that  society  will  become  deperson- 
alized and  anyone  who  tries  to  be  an  indi- 
vidual "will  be  looked  upon  as  odd,  reaction- 
ary and  anUgroup."  According  to  the  Profes- 
sor, "unanimity  of  thinking  would  be  seen 
as  the  normal  pattern."  Sensitivity  Training 
is  an  Important  part  of  this  scheme. 

It  Is  true  that  when  the  Russian  Com- 
munists were  unable  to  persuade  the  people 
of  that  land  to  wUUngly  follow  their  brutal 
leaders,  the  Comrades  turned  to  Pavlov  and 
his  conditioning  experiments  in  an  attempt 
to  change  human  nature.  Our  behavioral 
scientists  are  now  trying  to  change  human 
nature  by  subjecUng  the  individual  to  an  en- 
forced conditioning  process.  It  is  also  true 
that  those  pushing  such  training  in  schools, 
government,  and  our  churches  are  invariably 
members  of  the  Far  Left.  But  if  Russia  had 
not  turned  to  Pavlov,  and  those  acting  as 
"change  agents"  in  oiu  society  were  not  al- 
most universally  Leftists— and  even  if  Sensi- 
tivity Training  were  Qot  a  parallel  of  the 
Communist  brainwashing  tactics  used  In 
Korea — it  should  still  be  resisted  by  every 
individual  who  possesses  any  pride  or  self- 
esteem.  Sensitivity  Training  should  be  re- 
sisted if  only  because  it  is  emotionally  and 
morally  destructive. 

A  courageous  survivor  of  "Sensitivity 
Training"  put  her  feelings  this  way:  "My  In- 
volvement for  nine  months  did  teach  me 
something.  I  know  now  that  no  one  can 
choose  what  another  should  think  and  know. 
No  one  should  take  it  upga  himself  to  sit  In 
Judgment  of  others.  We  should  be  individu- 
als— as  different  inside  as  we  are  on  the  out- 
side. And  the  most  important  of  all  is.  I 
will  never  allow  any  concept  to  deprive  ine 
of  one  lota  of  my  Independence,  my  right  to 
think,  choose,  and  do  for  myself." 

That,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  good  way  of 
summing  up  our  whole  case. 


COMMUNIST-mSPIRED     MOCK 
TAKEOVER  OP  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Rakick]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


obJecti<Mi  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi? 
TbsTe  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  revealing  accounts  of  the  October 
21-22.  1967.  Communist- inspired,  fi- 
nanced, and  directed  mock  takeover  of 
our  Nation's  Capital  appears  in  the  Jan- 
uary 1968  issue  of  American  Opinion, 
written  by  Dr.  Susan  L.  M.  Huck.  the 
analysis  editor  of  "The  Review  of  the 
News." 

Her  firsthand,  on-the-scene  account 
is  called  "The  Vletniks:  'American'  Vlet- 
cong  Assault  the  Pentagon." 

The  American  people  need  see  for 
themselves.  Evidently  the  truth  is  being 
suppressed  because  of  the  fear  of  a  res- 
urrection of  McCarthylsm.  Possibly 
those  who  hold  to  such  a  rationalization 
of  bottoms-up  thinking  should  awaken 
that  they  are  responsible  for  what  they 
profess  to  fear. 

I  regret  that  the  gruesome,  nauseating 
photographs  of  hippies,  exploited  youth, 
Vietcong  flags,  posters  of  the  Communist 
terrorist,  Che  Guevara,  and  the  public 
ridicule  of  oiu*  military  men  cannot  ac- 
company the  full  text  which  I  place  in 
the  Record  as  a  perpetual  reference  for 
all  our  colleagues  to  review  and  research, 
along  with  a  release  "From  Washington" 
by  Reed  Benson  and  Robert  Lee.  I  also 
include  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington News  for  December  1  and  the 
Evening  Star  for  December  10: 

Ths  Vietniks:  "Ambrican"  Vistcono 
Assault  thk  Pbntagon 
(By  Susan  L.  M.  Huck) 
Washington  can  be  splendid  In  the  fall, 
when  the  soggy  white  heat  of  its  tropical 
summer  has  fled.  October  there  can  be  a 
glorious  month.  The  grass  is  greener  than  in 
August,  the  sky  is  vastly  bluer,  and  the  trees 
green  and  gold  and  at  their  most  beautiful. 
The  Industrial  wastes  of  government  are 
nearly  all  exported,  generously  distributed  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  leaving  much  of 
Washington  like  a  big  park  studded  with 
monuments  and  monumental  buildings, 
clean  and  white  In  the  sun.  Adding  to  all 
this,  the  weather  in  Washington  on  the  week- 
end of  October  21-22,  1967,  was  that  of  a 
classic  Indian-summer — sunny,  breezy,  and 
slxtyish,  perfect  for  being  active  outdoors.  It 
was  a  day.  in  the  American  tradition,  for 
raking  leaves  or  playing  football  or  taking 
the  kids  to  the  zoo. 

Ah.  but  somebody,  somewhere,  had  to  lift 
a  big.  flat  rock.  And  the  creepy-crawlies 
stirred,  wriggled,  and  began  their  migration 
to  Washington. 

So  downtown  Washington  was  thin  on 
shoppers  and  tourists,  and  thick  with  police, 
plainclothesmen,  and  pairs  of  armed-forces 
police  temporarily  depuUzed  to  patrol  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  policed  the 
"white  ghetto" — you  know — GeOTgetown, 
where  the  ruling  elite  lives,  the  rich  Bohe- 
mian policymakers.  And,  the  National  Guard 
arntbries  for  miles  around  the  District  were 
full  of  men,  perhaps  twenty  thousand  in  all, 
desultorily  performing  the  usual  military 
busy-work  while  awaiting  a  possible  call  for 
help.  Meanwhile,  down  at  the  Pentagon, 
some  Ave  thousand  Regular  Army  troops — 
veteran  paratroopers  and  military  police — 
and  over  seven  hundred  Federal  Marshals 
took  up  "defensive  positions." 

It  adds  up  to  roughly  two  divisions  tied 
down  for  the  occasion,  including  the  e2nd 
Airborne,  which  has  seen  considerable  action 
on  the  domestic  "front"  lately  in  such  places 
as  Detroit.  Pour  battalions  had  been  brought 
in  from  Pt.  Bragg,  North  Carolina,  and  fif- 
teen C-130_  Hercules  carrying  fifty  M.P.s  each 
brought  units  from  the  6th  Army  at  Presidio, 
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California,  and  the  4th  Army  at  Pt    Bood 
Texas. 

The  govenunent  seemed  to  be  taking  this 
all  very  seriously,  and  certainly  the  news- 
papers did,  making  sure  that  everybody  got 
the  message  about  how  imprecedented  It  is 
to  have  to  deploy  large  units  of  the  Regular 
Army  to  defend  the  capital  itself. 

If  it's  so  serious  that  the  government 
thinks  It  needs  two  divisions  to  contain  the 
action,  then  why  doesn't  the  government 
think  It's  serious  enough  to  try  to  prevent  in 
the  first  place?  Any  businessman,  school 
board  member,  even  a  lot  of  simple  taxpayers 
have  had  a  taste  of  the  means  of  quiet 
harassment  and  arm-twisting  available  to 
the  government,  when  it  wants  to  make  a 
point  without  a  scene.  And  yet.  the  leaders 
of  the  October  uproar  have  publicly  and 
repeatedly  flaunted  the  breaking  of  some 
mighty  serious  laws,  and  they  do  not  seem 
to  suffer  the  least  inconvenience.  Perhaps 
someone  Is  expecting  that  the  national  re- 
action to  what  is  about  to  happen  will  mean 
Increased  sympathy  for  the  Administration  s 
handling  of  the  war.  Perhaps  It  U  all  an 
agent  provocateur  operation.  If  the  govern- 
ment didn't  think  so,  one  suspects  it  could 
have  been  stopped. 

So  there  It  was — Washington  practlcaVy 
on  a  war  footing,  certainly  on  an  Insurrec- 
tionary footing,  so  that  you'd  think  the 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  were  at  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  or  already  In  It.  Of  course 
you  weren't  seeing  the  hordes  of  Genghis 
Khan — they  only  looked  like  that.  It  was 
really  Just  the  drugs  of  the  Spock  generaUon, 
under  the  guidance  of  men  freshly  returned 
from  special  briefings  in  CommunUt  Czecho- 
slovakia and  in  Hanoi.  North  Vietnam— and 
even  more  freshly  from  lengthy  discussions 
with  U.S.  Government  officials  about  what 
they  are  going  to  do. 

Of  course.  It  takes  a  long  time,  and  a  lot 
of  work,  and  a  lot  of  money,  to  plan  and 
stage  a  week  of  preliminary  "spontaneous ' 
demonstrations  which  wUl  buUd  up  to  the 
"spontaneous"  monster  rally  in  Washington. 
The  Pled  Pipers,  in  this  case,  were  a  clutch 
of  hard-eyed.  fuU-time,  professional  revolu- 
tionaries. Such  chaps  don't  exactly  wear 
Hindu  temple  bells  suspended  from  their  ear- 
lobes.  And  they  meant  business.  As  "Ameri- 
can" Marxist  Tom  Hayden  of  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  told  a  delegation 
of  forty  Vietcong  and  Communist  North 
Vietnamese  on  September  13,  1967: 

•'We  will  tell  {the  President]  he'd  better 
leave  some  men  at  home.  Because  like  Spar- 
tacus,  whose  fellow  slaves  In  Rome  pro- 
tected his  hiding-place  by  each  claiming  to 
be  Spartacus  himself,  I  am  the  Vietcong  We 
are  everywhere!  We  are  all  Vietcong." 

After  the  Vietniks'  Spring  Mobilization,  In 
April- the  flag  burnings,  the  mass  marches 
behmd  Vietcong  flags— the  Communists  eval- 
uated their  success,  and  it  was  decided  to  try 
another  in  the  fall.  It  would  be  another 
International  event^-and  of  ootirse  only  the 
Communists  are  sufficiently  organized,  inter- 
nationally, to  guarantee  simultaneous  per- 
formances. The  two-day  marathon  meeting 
In  Washington  was  well-led  by  top  officials 
of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A..  like  Its  Na- 
tional Public  Relations  Director.  Arnold 
Johnson;  and  such  members  of  lU  National 
Committee  as  Archie  Brown,  James  Jackson, 
and  Bettina  Aptheker,  Also  present  were  top 
representatives  from  the  Communist  So- 
cialist Workers  Party,  the  Communist  Young 
Socialist  Alliance,  the  Communist  Progres- 
sive Labor  Party,  the  Communist  DuBois 
Clubs,  and  assorted  other  avatars  of  the  In- 
ternational Communist  Conspiracy  which 
was  running  this  show. 

Over-all  leadership  of  the  October  project 
was  assigned  to  Dave  DeUlnger,  fifty-two,  a 
Yale  graduate  who  served  three  years  In  pris- 
on during  World  War  n  rather  than  risk  his 
precious  hide  for  his  country.  He  now  de- 
scribee himself  as  "a  non-Soviet  Communist." 
Dellinger  Is  editor  of  Liberation,  a  Marxist 
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publication  which,  Uke  many  on  the  Far 
Left,  has  little  advertising  or  circulation  but 
few  financial  problems.  He  has  been  an  hon- 
ored guest  of  Communist  Cuba  and  Red 
China — and  of  Hanoi,  not  once  but  twice. 
After  the  first  trip.  In  late  1966,  the  State 
Department  took  away  his  passport,  but  gave 
it  back  when  he  promised  he  wouldn't  go 
again.  So  he  went  again  last  fall,  being  per- 
sonally greeted  by  Ho  chl  Minh.  He  got  back 
In  time  to  finish  work  on  this  big  theatrical 
production. 

The  National  Mobilization  Project  Director 
was  Jerry  Rubin.  He  is  so  highly  thought  of 
by  the  International  Communist  Conspiracy 
that  It  sent  him  to  Cuba  In  1964  under  the 
sponsorship   of   the   Communist   Progressive 
Labor   Party    (P.L.P.).   Though   attached   to 
PX.P.,  he  attended  the  1966  Convention  of 
the   Communist   Party,   U.S.A.   Co-chairman 
of  the  Mobilization  was  Mrs.  Dagmar  Wilson, 
founder  of  the  notorious  Women  Strike  for 
Peace,  who  missed  the  Marxist  New  PoUtics 
Convention  in  Chicago  over  Labor  Day  be- 
caxise  she  was  In  Hanoi  visiting  Ho  chl  Minh. 
Another  Co-chairman  was  Ivanhoe  Donald- 
son,   a   top    aide    to   comrade    Stokely   Car- 
mlchael.  He  attended  the  1966  National  Con- 
vention of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.,  and 
Is   Director  of   the  New  York   office   of   the 
Marxist    Student    Nonviolent    Coordinating 
Committee.  Still  another  was  Sid  Lena  (ne; 
Sid  Okun).  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
munist Revolutionary  Workers  League,  hon- 
orary Co-chairman  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee,  and  sponsor  of  the  Communist 
Front  Nationta  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC. 
According  to  Internal  Security  Report  for 
October,  1967,  the  following  Individuals  are 
listed  as  sponsors  of  the  Spring  Mobilization 
Committee  which  birthed  this  monster  proj- 
ect: Franklin  Alexander,  National  Chairman 
of  the  Communist  W.EJB.  DuBols  Clubs;  Paul 
Booth,    former    National    Chairman    of    the 
Marxist    SJ3.S.;     Stokely    Carmlchael;     Ken 
Cloke  of  the  Communist  Front  National  Law- 
yers  Guild;    Lew   Jones   of  the   Communist 
Young  Socialist  Alliance;    Michael   Myerson 
of  the  Communist  Trt-Continental  Informa- 
tion Center;  Judy  White  of  the  Commiuilst 
Socialist  Workers  Party;  and  Mike  ZagareU, 
National  Youth  Director  of  the  Communist 
Party,  U.SA. 

Other  top  Communists  who  are  sponsors 
of  the  Mobilization  include:  Peter  Camejo; 
Albert  J.  Lima.  Chairman  of  the  Northern 
California  District  of  the  Communist  Party; 
James  R.  Lindsay,  Communist  Party  candi- 
date for  City  Councilman  of  San  Jose,  Cali- 
fornia; Ben  Dobbe;  Robert  Treuhaft;  Benja- 
min Dreyfus;  Malvlna  Reynolds;  Don  Ruth- 
enberg;  and.  Al  Richmond,  Executive  Editor 
of  the  Communist  People's  World. 

Converting  Itself  from  the  Spring  Mobiliz- 
ing Committee  Into  the  National  Mobiliza- 
tion Committee,  the  publicity  angle,  among 
many  others.  They  understand  what  type  ai 
activity  makes  headlines,  and  the  need  for  a 
rising  crescendo  of  events  to  give  the  appear- 
ance of  a  snowballing  "movement"  to  Inspire 
the  faithful  and  attract  passengers  for  the 
bandwagon.  They  also  recognized,  however 
regretfully,  the  hiatus  which  was  going  to 
setUe  over  things  during  the  college  simimer 
vacation. 

Campus  agitation  would  continue  as  long 
as  possible,  and  resume  with  a  bang  In  Sep- 
tember; meanwhile  the  professionals  would 
do  the  organizational  work.  The  summer  hia- 
tus led  many  to  the  conclusion  that,  two 
months  before  the  October  twenty-first  rally, 
"plaxis  were  almost  dead."  Nonsense. 

In  September,  Dave  Dellinger  led  forty 
Americans  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Communist 
Czecho-Slovakla,  where  they  met  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  In  Bratislava  from  Sep- 
tember fourth  to  thirteenth.  A  Uttle  cultural 
exchange  no  doubt.  When  they  returned, 
things  moved  Into  high  gear  at  once.  In- 
structions went  out  to  the  network  of  campus 
radical  groups,  and  the  pubUc  began  to  read 


about  more  and  more  "student  unrest"  and 
"confrontations"  and  "protests"  against  the 
draft,  recruitment,  or  Just  anything  else  that 
could  be  whomped  up.  These  affairs  were 
made  as  unruly  as  possible,  and  then  con- 
verted Into  "police  brutality"  propaganda, 
regardless  of  what  happened.  The  week  of 
snowballing  activities  began  exactly  on 
schedule,  with  attempts  in  several  cities  to 
block  draft  induction  centers.  Some  of  those 
became  pretty  lively  affairs,  especlsOly  In  Oak- 
land, California. 

But,  before  we  get  to  all  of  that,  let's 
return  brlefiy  to  the  Bratislava  meetings. 
Delllnger's  flack,  Ray  Mungo,  went  along  and 
came  home  with  a  long  propaganda  tract, 
which  was  distributed  to  "hippy  under- 
ground" and  Leftist  campus  publications 
Delllnger's  specialized  Liberation  News  Serv- 
ice, aimed  precisely  at  those  uprooted,  de- 
moralized, rebellious,  and/or  malcontent 
adolescents  who  represent  a  fine  source  of 
bodies  for  the  Movement. 

In  Bratislava  some  fiuiny  things  happened. 
The  North  Vietnamese  delegation  had  bought 
complete  wardrobes  of  the  best  cdothlng 
available  In  Prague,  before  arriving,  and  as 
Mungo  put  It,  "they  were  surprised  that  we 
wore  dungaree  Jackets  and  tattered  sandals 
and  complimented  our  'humility  as  well  as 
courage.' "  At  a  formal  reception,  with 
everyone  but  our  forty  Americans  dressed 
In  something  other  than  beatnik  garb,  they 
performed  a  frug  and  "the  Vietnamese 
brothers  clai^>ed  and  laughed  unlnhlblted- 
ly."  And  In  the  end — the  sourest  note  of  aU — 
Mungo  says,  "the  Americans  took  to  bow- 
ing, using  protocol  titles,  and  asking  others 
to  step  ahead  of  them." 

Now,  Isn't  that  funny.  In  a  sick  sort  of 
way?  Especially  If  you  recall  the  pictures  of 
oiu:  brainwashed  airmen  In  North  Vietnam, 
forced  to  bow  to  their  captors.  And  here  are 
forty  America  Vietcong,  leaping  at  the  op- 
portunity to  bow  to  their  masters. 

Mr.  Dellinger.  sir,  did  you  bow  to  your 
masters,  too? 

Maybe  he  did.  Ten  of  the  forty,  Dellinger 
among  them,  and  SJi.C.C.'s  man,  John  WU- 
Bon,  were  taken  on  to  Hanoi  for  further  In- 
structions. (And  this  Is  after  Dellinger  prom- 
ised  . . .)  The  rest  of  them  had  a  whirl  around 
swinging  Prague  before  coming  back  to  the 
United  States,  where  their  work  Is.  They 
were  allowed  to  change  their  money  on  the 
black  market  ("So  valuable  Is  the  U.S.  dollar, 
g*d  d*mn  It  to  hell,  reflects  Mungo,  while 
wallowing  In  the  Joys  of  It) ,  so  that  Miuigo 
could  write  a  propaganda  piece  suggesting 
that  American  hlppiee  come  to  Prague,  bring 
their  dollars,  and  do  stay  as  long  as  the  dol- 
lars last.  Prague  needs  you — to  prepare  you 
properly  for  a  return  to  America,  where 
the  real  wcvk  lies. 

And  back  to  work  It  was.  In  mid-September. 
The  Communists  had  that  blasted  Peace 
Torch  to  get  across  the  country  somehow, 
and  all  those  monstrous  children  to  get 
shaped  upon  and  pointed  In  the  Red  direc- 
tion, after  more  or  less  of  a  summer's  layoff. 
Finally,  the  programed  events  for  the  week 
leading  up  to  the  Washington  uproar  began. 
Oakland,  we  would  have  to  say,  tiu-ned  In 
the  best  performance — Berkeley  Is  so  close, 
to  supply  young  bodies  to  the  many  old- 
time  Reds  In  the  Bay  Area.  They  got  a 
couple  of  days  of  real  riot  going.  Law  enforce- 
ment officers  were  attacked  by  2,600  Com- 
munist-led rioters  with  hunks  of  broken 
concrete,  clubs,  road  flares,  firecrackers, 
garbage  cans,  and  park  benches.  The  roads 
were  thoughtfully  blocked  by  autoe  ren- 
dered hoTS  de  combat.  And,  though  204  were 
arrested,  elements  of  the  same  group  later 
stormed  the  mUitary  supply  area  at  Port 
Chicago,  California. 

Communist  DuBols  Clubbers  and  members 
of  Students  for  a  Democratic  Society  ("We 
€U*  all  Viet  Oong,"  remember?)  put  up  a 
fairly  good  show  at  Brooklyn  College,  and 
were  aided  by  Proteaeon  Howard  Moltz  and 


William  Zimmerman.  More  than  sixty  were 
arrested.  Nick  Eggleson,  former  President  of 
the  Marxist  SX».S.,  fresh  from  Bratislava,  led 
the  Boston  performance  with  the  aid  of  Pro- 
fessor Noam  Chomsky  of  MJ.T.,  Professor  of 
Divinity  George  Williams  of  Harvard,  and 
Marxist  Professor  Howard  Zlnn  of  Boston 
University.  Sixty-seven  draft  cards  were 
burned  and  217  surrendered  to  the  kindly 
Marxists  running  the  show. 

Naturally,  these  "spontaneous"  demon- 
strations occurred  at  all  sufficiently  radical- 
ized "institutions  of  higher  learning"  be- 
tween Berkeley  and  Boston,  and  also  In  Can- 
ada, Great  Britain,  Scandinavia,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  France,  West  Germany, 
Italy,  Japtan,  Australia  and  New  Zealand — 
all  on  cue. 

Meanwhile,  In  Washington,  after  two  weeks 
(perhaps  much  more)  of  "conferences"  and 
"negotiations"  with  the  federal  government, 
a  script  for  -the  Communists'  Pentagon  As- 
sault had  been  prepared — with  the  National 
Mobilization  Committee  reserving  the  right 
to  depart  from  It  at  wUl.  And,  as  demon- 
strators and  "Intellectuals"  not  otherwise 
occupied  began  arriving  In  town  at  mid- 
week, the  Ignorant  smallfry  were  given  In- 
doctrination sessions,  and  the  adults  were 
provided  with  such  treats  as  the  rally  at  the 
Ambassador  Theater,  where  Robert  LoweU, 
alleged  to  be  a  poet,  mainly  Just  lay  on  the 
floor  of  the  stage;  Dwlght  Macdonald  and 
Paul  Goodman  deplored  America;  and  good 
old  Norm  Mailer,  falling-down  drunk  and 
quaffing  the  stuff  out  of  a  mug  as  he  spoke, 
treated  the  audience  to  an  anthology  of 
contemporary  obscenity.  So  miich  for  the  .« 
"Intellectual"  contingent.  ^ 

At  last,  D-Day.  The  "troops"  poured  in  by 
chartered  bus  and  special  train,  by  air  and 
carpool  (would  you  believe  five  In  a  Mer- 
cedes-Benz?) and  gathered  "round  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  and  the  Reflecting  Pool, 
lolling,  littering,  and  loving,  waiting  for 
H-Hour  In  their  Inimitable  way. 

Surely  some  of  the  leaders  must  have  cast 
an  eye  over  the  throng  and  found  It  the  sor- 
riest rabble  of  Infants  It  had  ever  been  their 
duty  to  lead.  Not  real  revolutionaries,  but 
petulant  brats,  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
decadent  "Liberals"  themselves.  That's  one 
reason  why  the  government  was  going  to  be 
so  dreadfully  careful  not  to  hurt  anyone. 
What  a  pity. 

It  was  time  for  the  Mobilization's  "mar- 
shals" to  get  busy.  Under  the  direction  of 
"head  marshal"  Cornell  Reagan,  a  bearded 
black,  selected  male  crudnlks  with  U.N. -baby- 
blue  ribbons  around  their  arms  expanded 
their  activities  from  guarding  their  leaders 
to  assembling  the  various  groups  and  trying 
to  get  a  march  under  way.  It  wasnt  easy — 
H-Hours  came  and  went.  Bat  there  were 
plenty  of  speakers  to  pollute  the  clear  air 
with  their  opinions  of  America. 

The  sister  of  the  late  "black  nationalist," 
Malcolm  X,  stepped  to  the  mike  from  amid 
her  funeral  bodyguard  of  Muslim  toughs 
and  opined  as  how  "This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  witnessed  white  people  and  black  people 
rocking  In  the  same  boat."  She  must  have 
been  blind;  that  mob  was  almost  as  white 
as  a  North  Dakota  grange  meeting.' 

In  the  absence  of  Stokely  Baby,  -^bo  was 
on  a  world  tour  of  the  Communist  nations, 
and  H.  "Rap"  Brown,  unaccountably  de- 
tained, SJf.C.C.'s  John  Wilson,  fresh  from 


'  The  revolutionaries  had  decided  to  hold  a 
special  show  for  Negroes  at  the  Baneker 
PlaygroTuid  In  Northwest  Washington.  It  was 
run  by  Charles  Kenyatta,  chief  witchdoctor 
of  the  New  York  Mau  Mau.  (At  the  Newark 
Black  Power  Conference  In  July  he  was 
photographed  arrogantiy  spearing  a  Hoty 
Bible  with  a  two-foot  machete.)  Speakers 
Included  Marxist  Lester  McKennle  of  S.N.C.C. 
and  Milton  Henry,  a  Michigan  attorney.  For 
kicks  the  Mau  Mau  boys  burned  a  flag. 
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his  briefing  In  Communist  Czecho-Slovakla, 
called  for  endless  resistance,!  and  a  moment 
of  silence  for  the  late  Ernesto  "Che"  Guevara. 
In  the  distance,  floating  serenely  over  the 
unsightly  horde  was  a  large  U.N.  flag  carried 
by  a  bearded,  wild -eyed  youth.  Through  the 
trees  to  the  south  along  the  Reflecting  Pool 
could  be  seen  another  U.N.  flag  sandwiched 
between  rows  of  giant  pKJsters  mourning  the 
death  of  "Che"  Guevera.  Pictures  of  Gue- 
vara were  everywhere. 

Between  acts,  or  when  the  leaders  wanted 
to  huddle  for  a  few  minutes,  the  usual 
ghastly  folksingers  took  turns  twanging  and 
whining  their  propaganda  dirges.  The  talent 
included  "Peter,  Paul,  and  Mary."  Phil  Ochs, 
Barbara  Dane,  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist W.E.B.  DuBols  Club  from  the  Chad 
Mitchell  Trio. 

Down  in  the  crowd,  Walter  Teague  III 
openly  raised  money  for  the  Vietcong,  which 
Is  his  regular  occupation,  by  jjeddllng  enemy 
flags  for  a  buck  apiece.  Hawkers  were  every- 
where, gouging  quarters  for  the  propaganda 
rags  of  every  socialist,  anarchist,  and  Com- 
munist group  known  to  man.  Pun  for  the 
feeble-minded  was  supplied  by  several  mld- 
dleaged-to-senlle  crackpots — a  doddery  old 
goofus  who  wore  a  rubber  fright  mask  all 
day  long,  and  the  clown  who  calls  himself 
General  Hersheybar.  While  the  assembled 
"youths"  hadn't  outgrown  many  things,  they 
had,  by  and  large,  outgrown  General  Her- 
sheybar's  brand  of  humor. 

You  wonder  what  these  people  do  In  real 
life — or  whether  they  are  Just  let  out  for 
the  day,  now  and  then. 

One  of  American  Opinion's  men  on  the 
"inside,"  a  two-year  veteran  member  of  the 
Communist  DuBols  Clubs,  was  awfully  busy 
trying  to  take  attendance.  There  were,  after 
an,  both  sheep  and  shepherds,  even  though 
they  looked  the  same.'  There  were  plenty  of 


t  Among  his  more  original  absurdities  was 
his  declaration  that  "We  must  resist  and  flght 
for  this  peace  Is.  any  way  necessary!" 

»  Among  those  our  man  spotted  were  Com- 
munist Phyllis  Ann  Kalb,  news  editor  of 
Student  Voice  at  Brooklyn  College:  George 
M.  ChaUUn,  Student  Body  President  at 
Cooper  Union;  Jose  and  Boque  Rlstirucd. 
national  officers  of  the  Communist  DuBols 
Clubs;  Worker  correspondent  Ted  Pearson  of 
the  Chicago  DuBols  Club;  Henry  Gordlllo  of 
the  Queens  College  DuBols  Club:  DuBols 
Clubs  photographer  Ted  Reich;  and  Michael 
Zagarell,  National  Youth  Director  of  the 
Communist  Party,  U.S.A.  Other  top  activists 
from  the  Communist  DuBols  Clubs  Included 
John  and  Ann  Kransdorf,  Detroit;  Jose 
Stevens  and  Matty  Barkelhammer,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York;  Harold  Greenberg  and 
Bon  Rivers,  Bronx;  and  Martha  Rotenberg. 
Temple  University.  Another  Interesting  Com- 
munist there  was  Pattl  Rabbltt,  Seattle,  who 
was  handing  out  free  copies  of  The  Worker. 
Pattl  is  Northwest  Coordinator  for  the  Du- 
Bols Clubs. 

Also  circulating  through  the  crowds  were 
such  odd  revolutionaries  as  Dale  Younce,  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Young  Socialist 
Alliance  (passing  out  free  copies  of  the  Com- 
munist Young  Socialist):  Communist  Mau- 
reen Jaslnsky  (selling  copies  of  a  Communist 
sheet  called  The  Militant);  and,  Abraham 
Egnol  of  the  Philadelphia  Mobilization  Com- 
mittee, who  claimed  he  brought  five  thousand 
people  in  his  delegation.  There  too  was  Pred 
Halstead,  Chalrm&n  of  the  Communist 
Socialist  Workers  Party,  whose  supporters 
were  distributing  flyers  announcing  his 
candidacy  for  President  of  the  United  SUtes; 
Pedro  Juan  Rua  of  the  vicious  Movement  for 
P*uerto  Rlc&n  Independence;  Edward  Shaw, 
Organizational  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Socialist  Workers  Party  and  former  Midwest 
Representative  of  the  Communist  Fair  Play 
for  Cuba;  Derrick  Morrison  of  the  Nation*! 
Committee  otf  the  Commvuxist  Young  Social- 
ist Alliance:   and,  Sherman  Drexler,  a  New 


"Red  diaper  babies,"  too — second-  and  third- 
generation  Communists  like  Mike  Elsenscher, 
who  brought  his  flock  of  sheep  down  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Mike  Is  Midwest 
Coordinator  of  the  DuBols  Clubs;  his  daddy 
Is  Identified  Communist  Sigmund  Elsen- 
scher. Another  was  Ruth  Partnoy,  daughter 
of  a  Red  member  of  Veterans  for  Peace,  Leon 
Partnoy.  The  list  of  lower-level  corporals 
and  sergeants,  spawn  of  the  endless  inter- 
locking Communist  Front  groups  Infesting 
the  United  States,  is  simply  too  long  to  re- 
produce. 

But  if  anyone  wants  a  clue  as  to  how 
promising  sheep  are  first  spotted  and 
softened  up — you  parents  out  there  who  are 
considering  sending  a  child  to  college — it's 
always  good  to  know  some  of  the  Professors 
who  helped  to  stage  this  show:  Like  Douglas 
Dowd  of  Cornell,  who  organizes  the  teach-ins 
above  Cayuga's  waters.  His  superior  in  rev- 
olutionary rank  is  another  Cornell  Professor, 
Robert  Greenblatt,  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Vietcong's  April  march  organization  and  co- 
ordinator of  "teach-ins"  across  the  nation 
through  the  Inter-Unlverslty  Committee  for 
Debate  on  Foreign  Policy.  Sidney  Peck,  an- 
other organizer,  teaches  sociology  at  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleveland, 
and  works  closely  with  Greenblatt  In  the 
same  organizations.  Needless  to  say,  the  Ivy 
League  was  represented  at  a  suitably  pres- 
tigious level.  Yale  chaplain,  the  notorious 
William  Sloane  Coffin,'  entrusted  to  counsel 
future  leaders  in  their  formative  years,  gave 
almost  desperate  demonstrations  of  his  de- 
sire for  "martyrdom."  and  of  course  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  contributed 
Professor  Noam  Chomsky. 

The  "cultural"  contingent  had  to  make  do 
with  that  well-known  "candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,"  a  very  fun- 
ny Dick  Gregory,  and  Norman  Mailer.  The 
latter  must  have  had  quite  a  hangover  after 
that  night  before.  Mailer  seems  to  think 
somebody  has  to  be  the  teeny-boppers'  Bren- 
dan Behan,  and  If  he  can't  write,  at  least  he 
can  drink.  (Poor  old  fellow,  so  antediluvian 
he's  still  blowing  his  mind  on  alcohol!) 

At  long,  long  last,  the  "march"  began  to 
take  form.  Confronted  with  a  three-mile 
walk,  the  "army"  suffered  about  twenty  per- 
cent casualties  right  away,  as  the  A>on- 
athletlc  types  sloped  off  under  the  trees  for 
more  sedentary  pursuits. 

Blue-armbanded  revolutionaries  began 
pushing  the  crowd  Into  assigned  places  and 
trying  to  clear  the  way  for  that  star-studded 
Front  Rank,  centered  on  baby-doctor  Benja- 
min Spock,  who  had  Just  told  the  crowd  how 
betrayed  he  had  been  by  Lyndon  Johnson. 
The  line-tip  of  Glorious  Leaders  of  the  Ameri- 
can Vietcong  posed  gloatingly  for  pictures 
for  as  long  as  possible,  then  stepped  off  be- 
tween  posters   lauding   such   heroes   as   Ho 

York  artist  and  editor  currently  working  on 
the  manuscript  of  a  new  book  by  General 
James  Gavin.  There  were  many,  many  more, 
of  course.  People  like  Conununist  Les  Fried- 
man and  Mexican  revolutionary  Jose  Gon- 
zalles.  Enough,  in  fact,  to  lend  frightening 
significance  to  the  declaration  made  In  1964 
by  Boris  N.  Ponomarev,  and  issued  from  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  that:  "The 
revoluUon  in  the  United  SUtes  has  begun  I" 
It  certainly  has. 

'  "Reverend"  Coffin,  whose  father  has  been 
cited  as  having  amassed  twenty-five  affilia- 
tions with  Conununist  Fronts,  has  quite  a 
heritage  to  live  up  to.  He  Is  doing  his  best. 
For  example,  he  Is  rather  proud  of  the  fact 
that  despite  having  signed  his  widely  pub- 
licized declaration  that  it  is  his  intent  to 
"aid  and  abet"  any  draf  t-reslster  in  any  way 
possible,  the  government  has  not  dared  take 
action  against  him.  Aiding  and  abetting 
draft-realsters  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  a 
maximum  fine  of  910,000  and  up  to  five  years 
In  prison.  Another  signer  oC  that  deolaratian 
is  the  apparently  senile  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock. 


Chi  Minh,  "Che"  Guevara,  and  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald.  Suddenly  it  took  a  detail  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  police,  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  two  deep,  to  protect  some  clean-cut 
young  counter-demonstrators.  They  were 
waving  an  American  flag,  and  needed  protec- 
tion. 

The  flag  wavers  were  lucky  that  they  were 
not  arrested  for  being  provocative.  Other 
counter-demonstrators,  including  some 
creeps,  received  rough  handling  from  the 
"marshals"  In  the  Peace  Force  armbands,  and 
were  often  arrested  on  top  of  It.  One  got  ten 
days  for  shouting  that  the  marchers  were 
"Communist  scum,"  since  the  magistrate  was 
of  the  opinion  that  such  a  cry  "might  have 
caused  a  riot. "  Another  was  fined  fifty  dol- 
lars for  carrying  an  uncomplimentary  sign. 
If  these  seem  rather  minor  things,  they  are 
mentioned  prlmarUy  so  that  they  may  be 
compared  to  the  "puxUshment"  meted  out 
to  the  most  outrageous  of  the  revolution- 
aries, a  matter  we  shall  discuss  shortly. 

The  "marshals,"  variously  booted  and  cos- 
tumed. Including  one  disguised  as  the  re- 
incamaUon  of  "Che,"  gave  a  few  demon- 
straUons  of  goonery  on  the  way  across  Me- 
morial Bridge— including  a  fierce  mob  at- 
tack on  a  carload  of  TV  men  who  were  film- 
ing a  counter-demonstrator  Instead  of  the 
Vietcong  flag-bearers. 

The  massive  column,  swelled  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  marchers,  moved  haltingly 
across  the  Memorial  Bridge.  Scores  of  on- 
lookers lined  the  sidewalk  on  both  sides  of 
the  column  gaping  with  disbelief  as  it  crawled 
along  behind  the  Vietcong  flags.  The 
three-mile  trek  wotmd  over  the  Potomac 
River,  down  a  narrow  roadway  to  the  Chan- 
nel Drive,  and  past  the  Arlington  NaUonal 
Cemetery  toward  the  Pentagon. 

Once  across  Memorial  Bridge,  however,  the 
theatricals  began  in  earnest.  The  Washing- 
ton Free  Press,  a  grubby  revolutionary  rag 
with  no  visible  means  of  support,  put  out  a 
"Pentagon  Special"  which  describes  things 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "innocent  ideal- 
ists" involved: 

"Two  groups  the  Revolutionary  Contin- 
gent (consisting  of  Teague 's  Committee  to 
Aid  the  National  LiberaUon  Front,  or  Viet- 
cong, and  a  new  outfit  called  the  Black 
Mask — whites  wearing  black  masks]  and 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  split  off 
from  the  parade  at  Memorial  Bridge.  They 
entered  the  Pentagon  [grounds]  by  slash- 
ing a  fence  off  the  North  Parking  Lot  and 
pushing  their  way  through  the  American 
Legion  on  the  outside  of  the  fence  and  the 
first  contingent  of  military  police  on  the 
inside.  Walter  Teague  was  arrested  at  this 
point,  but  most  of  the  two  groups,  managed 
to  force  their  way  tlirough." 

Let's  look  at  this  a  minute,  because  It  In- 
cludes great  evidence  that  the  whole  cast  was 
following  a  script.  Except  for  mention  of 
"the  American  Legion  "  here,  which  appears 
nowhere  else  in  the  festering  mass  of  "litera- 
ture "  on  the  subject,  the  picture  U  fairly 
clear.  The  government  had  agreed  to  permit 
uproars  to  take  place  in  various  sections  of 
the  Pentagon  grounds.  The  federally-ap- 
pointed rallying  point  for  this  "army"  was 
the  North  Parking  Lot,  and  another  site  for 
staged  "confrontation"  was  the  grassy  area 
belotc  the  terrace  at  the  buUdlng's  north  en- 
trance. 

Running  directly  between  these  two  gov- 
ernment-approved scenes  of  disturbance  was 
a  brand-netD.  barbedwlre-topped  cyclone 
fence.  It  cotildn't  have  been  in  place  more 
than  a  couple  of  days;  certainly  it  bad  been 
built  with  the  demonstrations  in  mind.  The 
normal  mind  leaps  to  the  conclusion  that 
It  was  supposed  to  serve  the  funcUons  of  a 
fence — not  as  part  of  a  stage  set. 

Yet  these  "revolutionary  contingents." 
totaling  less  than  a  hundred  relatively  un- 
armed men  ("relatively"  because  there  were 
a  number  of  revolutionaries  armed  with 
hefty  pick-handles,  and  some  tools  for  deal- 
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Ing  with  the  fence  were  repcx'tedly  used) 
were  able  to  tear  down  that  fence  with  per- 
fect Impunity.  With  thousands  of  troopb  im- 
mediately available,  with  company  upon 
company  of  crack  Millttiry  Police  on  duty  on 
the  scene,  we  are  supposed  to  believe  that 
the  government  couldn't  stop  these  people 
from  tearing  down  a  fence ! 

Obviously,  that  proposition  Is  ridiculous. 
But  It  leaves  nothing  except  the  strong 
suspicion  that  the  fence  wafe  erected  in  order 
to  be  torn  down.  In  other  words,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  script. 

So  the  Conunittee  to  Aid  the  Vietcong  can 
report  to  Hanoi  that  Its  "assault"  "breached 
the  defenses,"  and  there  are  plenty  of  pic- 
tures to  prove  that  the  V.C.  battle  flags  were 
carried  away  In  the  police  van.  That  was  the 
whole  point.  The  propaganda  pictures  out  of 
this  affair  are  worth  their  weight  In  dia- 
monds to  the  Communlbt  cause. 

The  Military  Police  "couldn't"  hold  the 
bottom  of  the  two  staircases  leading  up  to 
the  entrance  terrace,  either — a  "front" 
totaling  about  forty  feet  I  Moments  later 
they  had  no  trouble  holding  a  "front"  a 
hundred  times  as  long,  and  that  includes  a 
sector  ten  times  as  long  in  front  of  one  of 
the  most  closely-packed  herds  of  anthropoids 
it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  be  Im- 
bedded in! 

The  home-grown  V.C.  assault  squads  were 
able  to  boast,  then,  of  planting  the  flag  in 
"the  illegal  zone  of  confrontation,"  where 
the  government  had  said  they  mustn't  go. 
But  where  the  government,  the  day  before, 
had  set  up  flatbed  trailers  to  serve  as  plat- 
forms for  the  cameramen  covering  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  that  precise  spot.  AB 
American  soldiers  died  In  the  field  In  Viet- 
nam, their  own  government  was  at  home 
cooperating  with  the  staging  of  a  pro- Viet- 
cong propaganda  show.  It  Is  Incredible  I  In- 
credible unless  one  Is  prepared  to  accept  the 
fact  that  performances  l^e  this  make  good 
Americans  damn  angry.  And.  they  drum  up 
nationwide  reaction  to  favor  not  a  hard-line 
go-ln-and-wln  posture,  but  blind  support  for 
whatever  the  President  wants  to  do.  You  may 
bet  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is  not  averse  to 
such  a  reaction.  Not  at  all!  So  long  as  the 
President  ptishes  a  "no-win"  policy,  neither 
are  the  Communists. 

Pursuing  the  story  of  the  "revolutionary 
contingent"  has  taken  us  out  of  the  North 
Parking  Lot  prematurely.  To  provide  time 
for  the  "revolutionary  contingent"  to  do  Its 
work,  there  was  a  desultory  "rally"  at  a  dis- 
tant spot.  The  city-bred  little  hippies  could 
sit  down  and  nurse  their  fallen  arches  while 
listening  to  the  usual  stuff  from  Spock,  Greg- 
ory, etc.  "Presidential  candidate"  Dick  Greg- 
ory reportedly  told  the  crowd,  "America  Is 
the  most  sick  and  insane  nation  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  This  covmtry  will  be  torn  apart  from 
the  inside.  That  is  not  a  threat — that  Is  a 
promise.  .  .  .  What  is  our  fiag?  Nothing  but 
a  rag!"  In  another  corner,  a  truckload  of 
wayoutnlks  under  a  lovingly-painted  emblem 
of  the  niuminatl  was  extending  the  Leftists' 
usual  courtesy  and  respect  for  dissent  to  the 
Reverend  Richard  Wurmbrand,  who,  having 
spent  years  under  severe  torture  in  Com- 
munist prisons,  happens  to  know  what  the 
Communists  are  really  like.  The  Reverend 
Wurmbrand  was  trying  to  tell  them  some- 
thing, but  the  leaders  of  this  creepy  gang 
didn't  want  anybody  to  hear  it.  Drums,  bells, 
and  top-volume  loudspeakers  went  to  work 
to  drown  him  out.  The  leaders,  between  emit- 
ting drawn-out  animal  noises  into  their 
speakers,  could  be  heard  to  repeat,  over  and 
over,  a  moaning,  "Ke-e-e-ep  It  u-u-up!" 

The  day  was  full  of  examples  of  this  tyi>e 
of  Democracy  in  Action. 

When  the  speechifying  was  over,  it  was 
time  for  the  Big  Names  to  go  out  and  get 
arrested.  Now,  this  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
as  Yale's  chaplain  can  attest.  He  has  spent 
more  time  trying  to  get  arrested  for  obstruct- 
ing the  draft  than  he  has  in  eating,  lately. 


He  keeps  devising  and  staging  ever  more 
brazen,  obvious,  unmistakable  public  viola- 
tions of  the  law,  but  he  still  just  can't  get 
arrested.  It  seems  that  the  laws  of  Man  are 
suspended  for  special  folks  like  Coffin.* 

At  any  rate,  the  leaders  had  their  require- 
ments for  arrest.  The  event  had  to  take  place 
early,  publicly,  and  painlessly.  Norman 
Mailer  probably  had  a  thundering  headache 
and  couldn't  get  out  of  that  screaming  mob 
of  adolescents  fast  enough.  He  walked  across 
a  line  provided  for  him  and  was  escorted 
away  to  a  nice,  quiet  clink.  Delllnger,  Spock, 
Gregory,  Robert  Lowell,  M.I.T.'s  Professor 
Chomsky,  Dagmar  Wilson.  Donna  Allen,  and 
other  such  ghastly  dignitaries  found  a  quiet 
side  of  the  building  and  tried  to  subvert  the 
soldiers  there  until  a  signal  was  given  to  ar- 
rest them  and  they,  too,  were  carted  off. 

Acconunodatlons  were  the  best  that  could 
be  found  for  them  by  the  federal  government. 
The  Occoquan  Workhouse  (don't  worry — 
only  the  employees  worked)  was  cleared  of 
ordinary  criminals  and  stocked  with  free 
cigarettes,  coffee,  and  ham  sandwiches  for 
these  special  guests.  Terms  of  magistrates 
were  drafted  for  Saturday  work,  so  that  no 
one  would  have  to  spend  the  weekend  be- 
hind bars — unless  he  wanted  to.  It  was  a  les- 
son in  how  to  be  a  martyr  while  escaping  the 
tedium  of  continued  association  with  your 
frightful  "troops,"  and  any  blame  for  what 
they  do.  That's  what  subordinate  officers  are 
for,  heaven's  sake  I 

Ray  Mungo,  head  of  Delllnger's  Liberation 
News  Service,  which  pipes  propaganda  and 
pornography  to  scores  of  ever-so-darlng 
"hippy  underground"  and  campxis  papers, 
stuck  close  to  the  boss,  to  chronicle  his  tribu- 
lations and  spread  word  of  how  absolutely 
thrilling  and  inspiring  it  is  to  be  in  jail  with 
such  elegant  folks.  Mungo  claims  he  was 
kicked — In  the  head  no  doubt.  We  begin  his 
chronicle  at  that  point. 

"Infuriated,  I  turned  on  the  cop  who  kicked 
me  and  hissed,  'you  •  •  •  fascist!'  Another 
prisoner  (In  the  celebrity  cell,  of  course]  re- 
plied, "That  was  a  gratuitous  and  unhelpful 
remark.'  A  third,  from  San  Francisco,  began 
a  chant  of  Harl  E^ishna.  Spilled  blood  and 
American  honor  at  stake,  the  war  machine 
disrupted,  and  laughs  aplenty  during  Freak 
Night  at  the  Workhouse. 

"Inside  the  cell  again,  Delllnger  is  cool  and 
cheerful  as  he  sips  his  coffee;  Rev.  Ashton 
Jones,  69  and  proud  to  be  there,  tells  old 
prison  jokes;  Noam  Chomsky  is  neat  and 
academic,  worried  about  getting  back  to 
MJ.T.  for  a  Monday  morning  symposium; 
the  poet  Tull  Kupferberg  is  wonderful  Just 
to  look  at;  Norman  Mailer  Is  unusually  quiet; 
Walter  Teague  of  the  Committee  to  Aid  the 
NLF  has  drawn  up  a  statement  accusing  the 
Mobilization  of  disorganization  and  duplicity, 
which  some  sign  while  others  bitterly  argue 
that  the  opinion.  Intended  for  publication 
In  the  [Communist]  National  Guardian,  will 
be  exploited  by  the  capitalist  press;  Richard 
Oale  of  The  Catholic  Worker  Is  on  a  smiling 
hunger  strike;  Mike  Rothberger  of  the  Bronx 
Is  considering  telling  the  whole  story  to  his 
Junior-high  school  students  .  .  .  and  I'm 
thinking  how  Incredibly  mind-blowing  it  is." 

So  all  the  leaders  contrived  to  get  ar- 
rested by  six  P.M.  They  also  seem  to  have 
contrived  to  spend  Saturday  night  In  a  warm 
cell.  Instead  of  outdoors  with  their  witless 
charges.  Demonstrators  were  being  run 
through  the  government's  legal  machine  In 
record  time,  and  helpfully  transported  back 
to  Washington  in  time  to  rejoin  the  group 


*  On  October  20, 1967,  five  hundred  Vletnlks 
blocked  the  Constitution  Avenue  entrance  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  left  992  draft 
cards.  Reverend  Coffin  was  fvirlous  when  he 
was  not  arrested,  declaring:  "Here  was  an 
officer  of  the  law  facing  clear  evidence  of  an 
alleged  crime,  and  refusing  to  accept  that  evi- 
dence. He  was  derelict  In  bis  duty." 


and  pass  the  word  that  being  arrested  Is 
nothing,  really  a  gas — "they  dont  even  take 
your  name,"  we  heard  some  say.  (Actually, 
you  had  to  give  a  name.  John  or  Mary  Smith 
was  acceptable,  however.)  Charges  and  fines 
were  all  the  same,  the  fines  910  to  925.  no 
matter  whether  the  little  heroes  had  spit  on 
an  MP.,  ^smashed  an  officer,  destroyed  gov- 
ernment property,  or  what.  Hark  back  to  the 
fate   of   counter-demonstrators! 

But  the  point  is  that  while  oriinarj  dem- 
onstrators were  being  processed  through 
In  nothing  flat,  and  while  the  Mobilization 
Committee  was  served  by  loud-mouthed  ac- 
tivist lawyers'  like  William  Kunstler  and 
Arthur  Klnoy,  Mungo  states  that  "nobody 
was  charged  until  Sunday,"  and  therefore 
they  slept  lixdoors  that  night.  There  was  a 
total  absence  of  collective  yawping  about  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  "celebrities"  on 
that  occasion! 

Everyone  thrilled  to  the  rumor  that  two  or 
three  MP.s  had  broken  ranks  and  defected 
to  the  demonstrators.  That  story  was,  of 
course,  denied  by  the  Pentagon,  and  since 
both  sides  are  equally  self-serving  in  their 
news  releases,  one  will  never  know.  But  It  Is 
certain  that  American  troops  were  forced  to 
endure  studied  demoralization  by  both  the 
Communist  demonstrators  and  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Washington  Lawyers  Committee, 
headed  by  Edward  De  Grazla,  and  the  Law- 
yers Committee  to  Defend  Demonstrators, 
headed  by  Philip  Hirschkop,  handled  all  legal 
Involvements.  After  several  early  arrests, 
Hirschkop  reported  that  "the  sentences  im- 
posed In  both  cases  were  obviously  light  .  .  . 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  powers  that  be 
have  come  to  some  sort  of  agreement." 

They  sure  had. 

Apparently  Mr.  Hirschkop  was  not  at  the 
meeting  In  Chicago  last  April,  when  Professor 
Daniel  Herman,  a  leader  of  the  Commimist 
Front  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
explained  to  a  sympathetic,  closed  meeting: 
"Ramsey  Clark  Is  a  genuine  liberal  who 
would  be  very  much  at  home  with  us  here 
this  morning.  We  must  help  him  in  every 
way.  The  Justice  Department  will  take  on  a 
new  light — as  you  will  soon  see." 

Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark  "took  per- 
sonal command  of  the  security  arrange- 
ments" during  the  period  of  the  attack  on 
the  Pentagon. 

The  fix  was  in. 

Here  Is  one  of  the  char&des  of  law-enforce- 
ment In  the  Reds'  own  account  of  things: 

"Tom  Bell,  of  SD.S.,  climbed  the  waU  of 
the  plaza,  where  reporters  were  stationed,  to 
set  up  the  bullhorn.  He  was  comforted  by  an 
MP  who  attempted  to  bUly-club  him.  Bell 
managed  to  pull  the  billy-club  from  his  hand 
and  gained  the  position.  .  .  .  Bell,  at  that 
station,  began  to  talk  to  the  trooiw,  to  tell 
them  that  the  soldiers  were  not  the  people's 
enenwr." 

Yes,  indeed.  Tom  Bell,  we  are  to  believe, 
bravely  moved  Into  some  forbidden  "station" 
under  cover  of  the  Press  cameras,  and 
though  burdened  by  a  heavy,  awkward,  bat- 
tery-powered bull-horn,  managed  to  disarm 
and  rout  the  M.P.  sent  to  "billy-club  him." 
Having   won   this   astounding   victory,   our 


'Providing  on-the-spot  legal  aid  for  the 
Vletnlk  multitudes  was  a  marching  team  of 
thirty-eight  Washington  lawyers  from  the 
Communists*  National  Lawyers  Guild  and 
the  Commtmist  Front  A.CX.U.,  and  110  law 
students,  all  of  whom  wore  tags  bearing  the 
word  "Legal." 

William  Kvmstler  and  Arthxir  Einoy  di- 
rected legal  proceedings  for  the  Mobilization. 
Klnoy,  a  member  of  the  Communist  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  had  to  be  ejected  from  last 
fall's  H.C.U.A.  Hearings  where  he  upset  pro- 
ceedings with  puerile  tantrums.  Kunstler  is 
attorney  for  the  Communist  DuBols  Clubs 
and  for  such  top  Marxist  revolutionaries  as 
H.  "Rap"  Brown. 
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Uttle  Captain  Nice  remained  in  place  and 
went  to  work  trying  to  subvert  the  troops, 
and  the  forces  of  law  and  order  remained  Im- 
potent, as  usual. 

If  it  happened.  It's  another  typical  exam- 
ple of  the  sort  of  thing  which  went  on  all 
weekend. 

A  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the 
entire  press  corps  U  that  a  vast  area  of  the 
Pentagon  grounds — the  property  and  re- 
sponslbUlty  of  the  federal  government — was 
simply  abandoned  by  It  and  allowed  to  be- 
come Vietcong-occupled  territory.  It  was  even 
called,  by  some,  the  Xlberated  Zone."  There 
was  no  law  enforcement,  no  attempt  at  it. 
outside  the  cordon  of  M.P.'s.  Anyone  could 
have  been  lynched  and  barbecued  In  full  view 
and  reach  of  five  or  six  thousand  American 
troops,  for  about  two  days.  Certainly  the  de- 
struction of  property  was  understralned — or 
limited  only  by  a  shortage  of  property  to  de- 
stroy. There  was  not  the  slightest  restraint 
on  tearing  down  expensive  fences,  or  dotting 
the  lawn  with  camp-flres  fueled  partly  by 
tree  Umbs  broken  off — and  partly,  we  are 
happy  to  add,  by  posters  and  wads  of  propa- 
ganda, as  the  night  grew  colder.  The  entire 
area  became  the  world's  largest  outhouse  and 
rest-room  wall,  as  the  calls  of  nature  became 
"symbolic  protest"  and  the  graffiti  artists 
went  to  work. 

Drugs  were  In  evidence  everywhere,  from 
the  bedraggled  marijuana  cigarette  being 
passed  from  mouth  to  anxious,  twitching 
mouth,  to  supplies  of  "pink  caps."  "blue 
dots,"  and  other  popular  forms  of  narcotics 
"Speed  freaks"  were  easily  spotted.  These 
people  take  metamphetamlne  which,  If  it 
doesn't  kill  you,  does  make  you  look  quite 
distinctive.  If  you  see  a  youngster  with 
what  looks  like  a  really  roaring  skin  disease, 
or  the  face  of  an  old  rummy — a  kind  of 
puffy,  fleshy  red  normally  acquired  after  a 
lifetime  of  devotion  to  the  bottle — he  Is  prob- 
ably on  "speed." 

There  Is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that 
anybody  was  arrested  for  anything  in  the 
Vletcong-occupied  portion  of  the  Pentagon 
grounds. 

After  the  Big  Names  were  conveniently 
carted  off.  long  before  dark,  the  body  of  the 
demonstrators,  about  35.000  strong,  settled 
down  to  more  or  less  of  a  routine.  Most  of 
the  time,  most  of  the  creatiires  were  fairly 
inert,  standing  or  sitting  around  "confront- 
ing," munching,  socializing,  going  along  with 
a  chant  for  a  few  moments,  waiting  for  sug- 
gestions and  wondering  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

Naturally,  the  activUts  had  to  stage  their 
shows,  and  very  Ukely  the  only  surprise  of 
the  evening,  for  them,  came  from  the  U.S 
Marshals.  While  all  uniformed  personnel  were 
under  the  most  rigid  orders,  the  Marshals 
were  something  else.  This  was  good  old  James 
"Punchy"  McShane's  Goon  Squad,  of  Uni- 
versity of  Mississippi  fame.  Though  decep- 
tively dressed  In  civilian  clothes,  virlth  white 
helmets  and  clubs,  they  are  mainly  depu- 
tized federal  prison  guards,  accustomed  to 
summary  handling.  In  the  privacy  of  Atlanta 
or  Leavenworth  penitentiaries,  of  hard-cases 
who  have  gotten  out  of  line.  When  they  had 
their  attentions  transferred  to  the  students 
of  Ole  Miss,  who  were  protesting  against 
Bobby  Kennedy  as  "Director  of  Admissions" 
back  in  1963.  they  covered  themselves  with 
glory,  and  everybody  else  with  blood.  That 
was  okay  because  those  kids  didn't  think 
right,  and  the  defenders  of  civil  liberties  were 
therefore  quite  unconcerned  about  It. 

But.  for  what  small  comfort  it  may  bring 
to  some,  let  It  be  recorded  that  on  October 
21,  1967.  Just  four  years  after  Ole  Miss, 
Punchy's  boys  went  to  work,  briefly  but  with 
characteristic  lack  of  subtlety,  on  the  crud- 
nlks  who  fell  into  their  grasp  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  active,  consciously  operating  Vletnlks 
among  the  mob  constantly  agitated,  pro- 
voked,  probed,    assaulted,    and   occasionally 


broke  through  the  military  cordon.  That  last 
straw  was  the  only  thing  that  brought  them 
any  pain,  because  then  they  met  the  Mar- 
shals. There  was  gas  around,  here  and  there 
and  from  time  to  time,  loosed  by  both  sides. 
Its  delicate  fumes,  when  mingled  with  those 
of  marijuana  and  unwashed  bodies,  ought  to 
be  bottled  and  labeld  Collective  Sin. 

Delllnger  called  for  making  the  affair  a 
"teach-In"  aimed  at  the  troops  who  were 
forced  to  stand  there,  unmovlng  and  un- 
blinking, and  take  everything  unless  ordered 
to  move.  In  the  Reds'  own  papers,  a  report 
from  a  supposedly  sympathetic  MP.  says. 
"We  were  directed  not  to  use  tear  gas.  Any- 
one using  tear  gas  unless  they  were  told 
to  do  so  would  be  courtmartialed.  Also  no 
one  was  to  use  any  violence  whatsoever.  This 
Is  a  courtmartlal  offense,  too."  Behind  the 
line  of  M.P.S  and  the  second  line  of  Marshals, 
there  were  Regular  Army  paratroopers.  They 
looked  Just  fine— all  the  military  men  had  to 
wear  full-dress  uniforms  for  the  affair— but 
their  rifles  were  visibly  unloaded,  with  an 
open  gap  where  the  magazine  should  be.  and 
at  time  some  had  bayonets  fixed — but 
sheathed,  of  course.  It  wasn't  at  all  like  Ole 
Miss,  but  then  these  were  different  kinds  of 
people.  They  weren't  kids  trying  to  keep  the 
Feds  out  of  their  state  university,  but  kids 
trying  to  storm  the  Pentagon  in  defense  of 
an  enemy  killing  our  soldiers  In  the  field  It 
makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

Instructions  to  the  1.500  policemen.  1.850 
National  Guardsmen,  and  special  220-man 
"civil  disturbance  unit."  who  handled  things 
within  the  District  of  Columbia,  emphasized 
extreme  restraint,  required  them  to  be 
"patient,  discreet,  and  courteous"— and  pre- 
sumably to  overlook  petty  breaches  of  the 
law  except  by  counter-demonstrators,  since 
they  were  the  only  ones  arrested  within  the 
District,  at  the  beginning  of  the  march.  These 
Instructions  Included  the  following: 

"It  is  Imperative  that  every  man  and  every 
official  do  his  utmost  to  see  that  these  orders 
are  carried  out.  to  the  end  that  when  the 
demonstrations  are  over  and  the  participants 
have  dispersed,  they  may  look  back  on  their 
day  with  pleasure  and  that  there  will  linger 
In  their  hearts  a  genuine  esteem  for  our 
Department." 

So  the  M.P.8  had  to  stand  there,  motionless 
hour  after  hour,  and  be  harangued.  Insulted 
Jostled,  spat  upon,  and  even  kissed!  It's  hard 
to  tell  what's  worse.  They  had  to  be  photo- 
graphed with  flowers  stuck  in  their  rifle 
muzzles,  and  submit  to  games  of  grab-hls- 
helmet.  Chants  of  "Join  us!  Join  us!"  or 
"Drop  those  guns!  Drop  those  guns  I'  were 
probably  the  most  bearable  things  to  happen 
all  day.  One  lover-boy.  who  probably  really 
believed  what  he  was  saying,  got  hold  of 
one  of  the  portable  electric  bullhorns  which 
were  tools  of  the  trade,  brought  along  by 
Students  for  a  Democratic  Society,  and  told 
everyone  over  and  over  how  much  he  really 
"loved"  those  M.P.S.  At  that,  one  of  the  very 
few  "black  nationalists"  in  evidence  couldn't 
stand  It  any  more  and  Just  sneered.  "Well, 
then,  kiss  'em.  baby!"  There  was  no  kissing 
on  that  occasion,  but  there  was  elsewhere 
they  say. 

Agitators  in  the  front  ranks  threw  small 
sticks  and  candy  wrappers  at  the  silent,  mo- 
tionless MP.S.  .  .  .  Then  a  volley  of  small 
rocks  and  burning  bits  of  paper.  Those  near 
the  restraining  ropes  began  pulling  at  the 
iron  peg  that  held  up  a  barrier.  When  the 
troops  moved  forward  to  stop  them  they 
were  met  with  curses  and  taunts.  The  agi- 
tators began  to  spit  and  throw  lighted  ciga- 
rettes to  provoke  the  soldiers  into  some  sort 
of  retaliation.  An  M.P.  Captain  called  through 
the  bullhorn,  "  'A  Company,'  hold  your 
ground.  'A  Company.'  Nobody  comes  and  no- 
body goes.  Just  hold  your  ground,  'A  Com- 
pany.' "  The  tension  was  mounting. 

In  the  dense  areas  adjacent  to  the  two 
ramps,  assault  groups  began  forming  as 
young  revolutionaries  spread  the   word   to, 
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"Link  arms,  link  arms!"  Then  the  leaders  be- 
gan a  series  of  probing  actions,  assaulting 
first  one  position,  then  another.  Advance  and 
retreat.  The  troops  were  Jumpy,  and  the 
taunts  became  more  abusive. 

A  large  squad  of  about  two  hundred  revo- 
lutionaries,   led   by   the   U.S.    Committee   to 
Aid    the    N.L.P.    (Vletcong),    with    Vietcong 
banners  streaming,  suddenly  broke  through 
the  heavy  M.P.  line.  A  paramilitary  leader 
wearing  a  white  siege-helmet,  shouted  orders 
as  the  assault  group  slammed  into  the  troops 
with    guerrilla    precision.    Again   and    again 
they  attacked— kicking,  gouging,  and  punch- 
ing their  way  up  the  ramp.  Several  troopers 
had  their  helmets  torn  off  and  suffered  cracks 
on  the  head  as  rocks  and  bottles  rained  down 
upon  them.  By  the  time  the  M.P.S  recovered 
and   regrouped,   the   Comrades  were  already 
charging  up  the  ramp  toward  the  auxiliary 
entrance.  Several  hundred  newsmen,  photog- 
raphers, and  officials  scattered  in  panic  when 
they   found   themselves   in   their  path    The 
troops  and  Marshals  had  been  outflanked  and 
the  Rednlks  dashed  onto  the  terrace  and  up 
the   steps   into   the  Pentagon.   Immediately, 
the    stand-by    troops    of    the    6th    Armored 
Cavalry  Division  rushed  out  of  the  buUdlng 
knocking  several  Comrades  down  the  stairs' 
and  formed  a  phalanx  around  the  entrance.' 
Orders    were    now   shouted    to    the    MP.a 
standing  beneath  the  plaza  behind  the  rope 
barricade:  "Gas  masks!  Gas  masks!"  Some- 
one had  thrown  a  tear-gas  cannister  Into  the 
crowd  on  the  ramp.  The  troops  backed  up  a 
few    yards    and    the    nasty,    cursing    mob 
charged   Into   them   swinging   burning   flre- 
brands   and  picket  signs.  Another  handful 
got  through  but  the  MJP.s  stopped  the  flow 
Several  rioters  and  an  M.P.  were  carried  to  a 
waiting  first-aid  staUon  some  twenty  yards 
back     of     the     ramp.     A     hippy    circulated 
through  the  crowd  with  a  bottle  of  aspirin 
asking,  "Any  headaches?  Any  headaches?" 

The  troops  were  blamed  for  the  gas  attack 
because  on  their  belts  they  each  carried  a 
gas  grenade.  Actually  the  Vletnik  leaders 
also  came  fully  prepared.  Some,  hoping  to 
provoke  a  riot,  had  brought  their  own  gas 
cannlsters.  One  of  the  revolutionaries 
boasted:  "We  have  our  own  tear  gas  If  they 
try  to  use  any  of  It  on  us.  And  we  got  masks 
don't  worry." 

Over  on  the  right  another  group  was  busy 
scaUng  the  wall  leading  to  the  plaza.  Prom 
somewhere  came  grappling  hooks  which 
were  tied  to  long  heavy  ropes  and  thrown 
over  the  rim  of  the  cement  wall.  At  the  top. 
policemen  tried  to  keep  the  Intruders  back, 
but  within  minutes  they  were  overwhelmed' 
they  broke  and  ran  toward  the  line  of  troops 
who  stood  motionless,  unloaded  rifles  in 
their  hands.  A  huge  cheer  went  up  as  a  Viet- 
cong flag  was  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the 
parapet  by  the  Jubilant  scaling  party. 

It  was  starting  to  get  dark  now.  and  the 
protagonists  had  faced  each  other  for  hours. 
By  this  time  about  five  hundred  had  either 
scaled  the  wall  or  successfully  charged  up 
the  two  rampe.  completely  frustrating  the 
efforts  of  the  M.P.8  and  troops.  Feigning  at- 
tacks on  one  poeltlon  caused  troops  to  come 
running  to  protect  that  flank,  thereby  ex- 
posing another  section  to  Inflltration.  Lead- 
ing another  wild  charge  up  the  ramp  to  the 
right  were  Communist  DuBols  Club  leaders 
Jack  Radey  and  Robert  Helsler.  Heisler.  an 
admitted  Communist,  is  also  Chairman  of 
the  Communist  Youth  Forum  at  C.C.N.Y.  In 
a  recent  letter  he  addressed  to  Roliert 
Lederer.  Helsler  stated:  "Mr.  Hall  recently 
passed  the  letter  you  wrote  to  him  on  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  respond  to  It  as  soon  as 
possible  ...  I  too  was  very  impressed  with 
Mr.  Hall's  ideas  when  I  heard  him  speak 
about  3  years  ago.  /  joined  the  Communist 
Party  soon  after.  I  am  twenty-one  now." 
Robert  Helsler  Is  also  in  charge  of  DuBols 
Club  activities  in  New  Tork.  and  was  active 
in  the  April  fifteenth  peace  march  and  flag 
burning. 
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Several  other  DuBols  Club  leaders  were  di- 
recting activities  from  the  top  of  the  wall. 
They  Included  Robert  Shreef  ter.  Chairman  of 
Students  for  Peace  at  Hunter  College,  and 
Steve  Shreefter,  Chairman  of  the  Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  Faculty-Student 
Committee  to  End  the  War,  at  Brooklyn 
College. 

A  number  of  student  monitors  wearing  red 
armbands  passed  through  the  crowd  telling 
everyone  to  alt  down  and  follow  orders.  Only 
a  few  wanted  to  follow  orders,  from  either 
side.  They  were  too  worked  up.  A  Professor 
now  commanded  the  group's  attention,  goad- 
ing and  provoking  the  troops  to  lay  down 
their  weapons  and  defect.  Professor  Thomp- 
son Bradley,  from  Swarthmore  College, 
charged  that  officers  beat  and  kicked  the 
peace  marchers.  It  was  the  other  way  around. 
Two  more  gas  cannlsters  exploded  nearby. 

A  wide  range  of  emotional  techniques  were 
utilized  by  the  Communists  to  work  up  their 
streetbunders  against  the  troops.  Where  some 
of  the  more  passive  types  tried  to  talk  quietly 
with  the  M.P.S  who  stood  watching  and  wait- 
ing— others  screamed  vile  names.  A  young 
Negro  girl  pleaded  with  a  tall,  strong-looking 
Negro  soldier  to  lay  down  his  weapon  and 
defect.  She  told  him  not  to  be  a  traitor  to 
his  race.  After  a  time — eliciting  no  response — 
she  shrieked,  "You  dumb  black  nigger  I  Oo 
ahead  and  shoot  us.  I  dare  you."  Another 
Negro,  a  hippy,  climbed  down  from  hla  perch 
In  a  nearby  tree  and  shouted,  "Hey  nigger  I 
What  have  you  done  for  your  people?"  The 
hippy  then  slowly  and  with  delll>eratlon  set 
hla  draft  card  afire  and  waved  It  tauntingly 
under  the  nose  of  the  trooper.  Tears  of  anger 
rolled  down  the  young  soldier's  cheeks — and 
he  stood  his  ground. 

It  was  getting  dark  now  and  the  sight  of 
the  burning  draft  card  sparked  a  wave  of 
other  burnings.  With  each  one  a  prolonged 
round  of  applause  flooded  the  mall.  Several 
large  bonfires  were  started  In  the  bivouac 
area  as  a  cold  wind  swept  the  field.  Within 
minutes  a  score  of  fires  were  burning,  fueled 
by  picket  signs,  leaflets,  and  newspapers. 
Splintered  wood  was  carried  In  from  the  bar- 
ricades on  the  road,  and  tree  branches  were 
heaped  on  the  leaping  fiames.  Weird  shadows 
were  cast  on  the  besieged  walls  of  the  Penta- 
gon as  the  Communist-led  rabble  congre- 
gated around  their  fires. 

Soon,  probing  actions  began  again  and  a 
small  knot  of  activists  ma(|e  a  thnist  at  the 
MarshsOs  on  the  ramp,  who  fought  back 
leaving  several  demonstrators  bleeding  on  the 
ground.  More  tear  gas  was  thrown  and  the 
crowd  ran  amuck.  Several  troopers  were  at- 
tacked and  pushed  back  up  the  ramp.  More 
Invaders  climbed  the  ropes  dangling  from 
the  walls.  Another  assault  column  battled 
troops  up  the  rtghtband  ramp  until  the 
whole  contingent  fiowed  out  onto  the  terrace. 
Those  who  had  made  It  to  the  steps  of  the 
Auxiliary  entrance  sat  down  and  refused  to 
move,  defying  the  troops. 

A  Mobilization  "marshal"  handed  a  bull- 
horn to  one  of  the  protest  leaders,  a  Profes- 
sor from  New  York  who  had  recently  led 
a  rally  at  Foley  Square.  The  Professor  told 
the  assembly  that  their  Intention  was  to 
paralyze  the  operations  of  the  war  makers 
by  keeping  the  27,000  employees  from  getting 
to  work.  He  urged  all  those  within  range 
of  his  voice  to  relieve  themselves  on  the 
walls  and  shrubbery  of  the  Pentagon.  "Let 
us  turn  our  biological  needs  Into  a  real  sym- 
bolic gesture,"  be  screamed.  A  call  was  sent 
out  for  food,  water,  and  blankets  to  the 
thousands  below  the  terrace.  Runners  were 
sent  over  the  wall  to  collect  cigarettes,  cof- 
fee, and  food  which  was  later  brought  In  to 
the  squatters. 

Since  one  of  otir  men  on  the  "Inside" 
was.  In  effect,  one  of  the  "heroes,"  having 
been  in  one  of  the  first  assault  teams  (by 
no  choice  of  his  own)  someone  threw  him 
a  sandwich  from  down  below.  He  offered  half 
to  a  tired  looking  paratrooper — ^who  Ignored 
the  gesture.  The  troops  bad  stood  In  the 


same  position  for  over  six  hours  now  and 
they  were  beginning  to  show  fatigue. 

The  smell  of  marijuana  drafted  over  the 
black-top  terrace  and  a  faint  blue  mist 
hung  over  the  fantastic  scene.  The  last  of 
the  determined  protestors  finally  scaled  the 
parapet  and  prepared  for  the  long,  cold 
night. 

Eventually  midnight  arrived,  the  witching 
hour,  when  the  permit  for  the  demonstra- 
tions expired  until  morning.  After  midnight 
the  assemblage  was  unlawful.  That  meant 
Just  alsout  as  much  as  their  being  In  an 
"unlawful"  part  of  the  grounds,  or  flying 
an  enemy  fiag  atop  the  parapet  of  the  Penta- 
gon. There  was  no  attempt  to  dlsi)erse  the 
crowd — the  "army"  had  dwindled  abruptly 
to  a  few  thousand  as  night  fell,  buses  had 
left  for  home,  and  it  got  colder  by  the  min- 
ute. The  big  "atrocity  story"  of  the  whole 
night  was  based  on  a  feeble  attempt  to  clear 
the  terrace  by  slow,  steady  Inching  forward 
of  the  MJ».  cordon.  Professor  Peck  "took 
the  bullhorn  from  SX>.S.  and  begged  the 
troops  to  stop  until  the  person  responsible 
within  the  Pentagon  for  the  massacre  order 
could  be  foiuid." 

"We,  like  the  Jews,  had  come  non-reslstlng 
Into  this  Isolated  house  of  death,  and  sat 
in  the  dark,  at  the  mercy  of  robots  before 
the  gas  chambers  waiting  for  the  proverbial 
bar  of  soap,"  runs  the  Communist  account. 
Whoosh  I 

At  the  end  of  the  "massacre"  the  mighty 
UjS.  Army  had  gained  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  and  the  terrace  was  not  cleared. 

Saturday's  accumulation  of  litter  was  al- 
most gone  on  Sunday  morning,  as  everything 
combustible  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  cause 
of  keeping  warm;  but  as  the  sun  rose  higher 
on  Sunday,  the  level  of  garbage  built  up 
again,  and  by  afternoon  the  Pentagon  steps 
were  hip  deep  In  It — bottles,  caps,  rags  and/or 
castoff  clothing,  candy-wrappers,  potato-chip 
bags,  apple  cores — you  name  It.  Indelible  and 
\mprintable  messages  were  everywhere  In  lip- 
stick and  spray  paint.  Those  who  fancied 
themselves  Oriental  mystics  were  posing  in 
the  lotus  position,  or  trying  yoga  exercises. 

The  costume  pairty  was  on  again,  as  the 
softies  came  back  to  the  scene  after  a  cozy 
night  somewhere  else.  There  were  characters 
there  dressed  as  Pocahontas,  Geronlmo, 
Guevara,  Trotsky,  the  cast  of  Doctor  Zhivago, 
and  Alley  Oop.  I  was  about  to  immortalize 
on  film  one  partlctilarly  Intriguing  creatxire 
when  he  swung  a  chain  at  me  and  offered  to 
smash  my  camera.  Police  protection  being 
what  It  was,  he  got  away.  A  pity. 

The  affailr  petered  out  during  Sunday  aft- 
ernoon, really,  but  the  government  went  the 
extra  mile  and  let  the  die-hards  stay  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  permit,  until  even  they  went 
home  sometime  Monday.  The  box-score  read: 
forty-seven  injured — twenty-four  revolu- 
tionaries, twenty-three  troop>ers;  682  arrests. 
Some  36,000  bad  marched,  two  thousand 
camped  for  the  night,  and  239  stayed  till 
Monday. 

So  ended  the  activist  phase  of  yet  another 
carefully  planned  and  staged  propaganda  as- 
sault on  the  American  people;  a  i>eople  who 
never  seem  to  look  past  the  view  of  the  world 
presented  on  television  and  in  the  headlines, 
and  converted  to  pabuliun  for  them  once  a 
week  by  Time  and  Newsweek,  whose  editors 
are  only  too  happy  to  stuff  all  those  empty 
heads  with  their  interpretation  of  events.  Of 
course,  these  same  American  people  will  be 
forced  to  pick  up  the  million-dollar  tab  for 
this  Washington  weekend — an  episode  which, 
in  fact,  was  a  mlcrocosmlc  example  of  our 
plight  in  Vietnam  itself.  We  spend  any 
amount  of  money  to  deploy  overwhelming 
military  pKiwer — and  then  carefully  refrain 
from  using  it. 

We  can't  know  what  all  this  cost  Hanoi, 
but  it  was  surely  worth  it;  Delllnger  and 
Company  were  rewarded  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Government  Itself,  through  a  public 
statement  that  their  work  "constitutes  a 
valuable  support"  for  Hanoi,  which  empha- 
sized Hanoi's  intention  of  "coordinating  ac- 


tions" between  the  "fronts"  in  Vietnam  and 
the  United  States,  and  repeated  the  line  used 
often  by  Mobilization  speakers,  that  this 
marks  a  point  of  shift  in  tactics  to  "active 
resistance,"  or  what  Hanoi  terms  "fierce 
struggle"  in  the  United  States. 

Our  government  seems  to  have  gotten  us 
into  a  lovely  box — a  "heads  they  win,  tails 
we  lose"  situation.  Since  "victory"  Is  officially 
renounced  as  an  American  policy,  we  are 
left  with  the  choice  of  surrendering  to  the 
Conununists,  or  bleeding  indefinitely.  Cer- 
tainly, from  the  Communist  point  of  view, 
either  course  of  action  is  satisfactory;  and  if 
the  United  States  can  be  further  ripped 
apart  by  dissension — ^by  bitter  struggle  over 
whether  to  surrender  now,  or  bleed  Indef- 
initely, with  talk  of  toinning  completely 
ruled  out  of  order — well.  Just  wonderful!  So 
we  have  the  spectacle,  alas,  of  exactly  this 
happening.  "Moderate,  responsible"  people — 
the  usual  adjectives  the  Establishment  "Lib- 
erals" apply  to  themselves  In  their  wholly- 
controlled  mass  media— are  for  a  mixed 
policy,  really,  of  bleeding  until  some  grace- 
ful means  of  surrender  can  be  devised  and 
put  over  on  the  people.  The  "radicals,"  whose 
conversations  with  the  Communists  are  more 
open  and  frank,  concentrate  on  tearing 
dovra  our  society  with  the  largest  crowbars 
available. 

Probably  a  hundred  million  or  so  ordinary 
Americans  would  resent  this  If  they  knew 
about  it.  Many  if  not  most  have  been  pricked 
to  acute  awareness  of  it  sufficient  to  cause 
some  moments  of  anger  or  even  fury.  But 
then  It  subsides — after  all,  "Waddaya  gonna 
do?"  Veterans  of  Vietnam,  Legionnaires,  ref- 
ugees from  Communism  on  three  conti- 
nents, and  Just  ordinary  homegrown  citizens 
have  muttered  again  and  again:  "Why 
doesn't  the  government  do  something?"  The 
few  who  have  been  sufficiently  overcome  by 
fury  to  slug  a  fiag-bximer  or  something  have 
been  arrested  or  at  least  restrained  by  police, 
and  of  course  lambasted  all  over  the  Press 
for  their  "intolerance  of  dissent."  And  any 
organization,  from  the  American  Legion  to 
The  John  Birch  Society,  which  shows  any 
public  desire  to  counter  open  subversion  and 
treason  is  hacked  down,  smeared,  and 
wedged  apart  by  'Xlberal"  groups  formed 
for  this  precise  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  goes  to  greater 
and  greater  lengths  to  i>ermit  violations  of 
the  law,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  ordinary 
citizen  and  the  serviceman  being  asked  to 
die  In  Vietnam.  And,  the  so  awfully  Reverend 
William  Sloane  Coflln  does  hardly  anything 
any  more  but  demonstrate  that  you  can 
violate  the  Selective  Service  laws  and  noth- 
ing will  happen.  Campus  mob-actions  regu- 
larly violate  the  rights  of  non-partlclpatlng 
students  to  attend  classes,  or  pass  through 
the  halls,  or  visit  a  recruiter  or  Job-lnter- 
vlewer  If  he  wants  to.  On  several  occasions, 
diiring  campus  demonstrations,  people  have 
t>een  f(HY:ibly  confined  to  their  oOces,  or 
even  autos,  for  hours  or  days,  and  there  has 
been  no  concern  for  their  right  not  to  be 
imprisoned  by  Communist-led  mobs.  This 
police,  of  course,  are  subject  to  such  in- 
cedlble  harassment,  and  left  so  defenseless 
behind  their  backs  by  cheap  pKiliticians,  that 
you  can't  hire  men  for  this  work  any  more, 
certainly  not  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Look  at  the  figures  on  casualties  during 
insurrections  in  the  three  years  since,  not 
Including,  Watts.  The  revolutionaries  have 
already  killed  twelve  policemen,  and  injured 
1,200.  The  number  of  civilians  injured  is 
only  twice  that  many,  and  of  course  this 
Includes  many  who  were  merely  In  the  wrong 
place  at  the  wrong  time,  and  oZI  the  vic- 
tims— ^those  whose  cars  were  smashed  and 
burned  and  so  forth.  The  extreme  restraint, 
then,  has  probably  resulted  in  more  police 
than  revolutionaries  getting  hurt. 

The  revolutionaries  are  now,  and  always 
have  been,  protected  from  the  law,  and  from 
the  natural  resentment  of  ordinary  Amer- 
icans, by  the  "Liberals"  who  control  the  gov- 
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emment  and  mass  media.  This  Is  not  an 
Idle  statement  at  all.  It  is  based  on  a  thlrty- 
flve-year  record  of  tolerating  Reds,  encourag- 
ing Reds,  advancing  Reds  to  high  positions, 
beating  off  any  attempt  to  reduce  or  end 
their  activities,  and  reserving  all  the  "Lib- 
erals" vlclousness  for  attacks  on  anti-Com- 
munists, who  must  be  destroyed  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

In  Washington,  over  the  weekend  of  Octo- 
ber 21-22,  1967,  there  were  continuous  public 
displays  of  subversion  and  treason.  The  gov- 
ernment did  nothing  except  to  bend  over 
backward  on  behalf  of  seditlonists  and  trai- 
tors. Thirty-five  thousand  American  young- 
sters learned  on  that  weekend,  if  they  didn't 
know  it  before,  that  there  is  no  penalty  for 
treason,  for  sedition,  for  assault,  for  public 
indecency,  for  taking  dope  right  under  the 
noses  of  the  "forces  of  law  and  order,"  for 
destroying  property  and  mobbing  opponents 
and  attacking  U.S.  soldiers. 

And  let's  never  forget  the  impact  overseas! 
That  was  a  major  part  of  the  whole  show! 
Our  boys  in  Vietnam  will  certainly  be  further 
demoralized  by  the  dlsgiisting  spectacle. 
Other  countries,  not  yet  Communist-ruled, 
can't  help  but  have  serious  doubts  about  the 
health  and  sanity  of  the  American  body  pol- 
itic. The  Communist  countries  will  simply 
thrive  for  months  on  the  tremendous  prop- 
aganda pictures  and  articles  which  flow 
almost  without  effort  from  such  an  affair. 
The  government.  Intead  of  enforcing  the  laws 
which  leaders  of  the  Mobilization  have  left 
shattered  behind  them  for  years,  offers  them 
every  assistance  in  their  treasonous  enter- 
prises. The  government  is  not  helpless.  It 
merely  acts  that  way. 

You  will  all  be  Interested  to  know  that  the 
terribly  "informed"  Washington  Post  has 
stated  that  there  were  no  Communists  In- 
volved in  the  assault  on  the  Pentagon. 

And  Time  magazine,  not  daring  to  go  quite 
that  far  and  yet  not  inclined  to  lay  It  on 
the  line,  either,  squirms  out  of  it  by  a  cute 
one.  Dean  Rusk.  It  seems,  was  asked  whether 
he  thought  there  were  Communists  Involved. 

Well,  hurrumph,  said  the  Secretary  of 
State,  "  'We  haven't  made  public  the  extent 
of  our  knowledge'  for  fear  of  setting  off  'a 
new  McCarthylsm.'  "  {Time,  October  27 
1967) 

Above  all,  we  must  be  kept  safe  from 
"McCarthylsm,"  which  is  to  say  from  look- 
ing too  deeply  into  Conmiunlst  Influence  and 
activities  within  our  country.  After  all,  those 
two  "hawks"  in  State  and  the  White  House, 
De^n  Rusk  himself  and  Presidential  Advisor 
Walt  Whitman  Rostow.  who  push  the  bleed- 
indeflnitely  solution  to  Vietnam,  might  well 
worry  about  McCarthylsm.  Wasn't  Rostow 
denied  security  clearances  over  and  over 
again,  until  Kennedy  brought  him  In  at  the 
top — the  very  top?  And  wasn't  Dean  Rusk 
an  early  and  ardent  admirer  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung.  going  so  far  as  to  call  him  "the  George 
Washington  of  China"  as  late  as  1950? 

With  leaders  like  this.  Hanoi  has  little  to 
fear. 

Why  should  they,  they've  already  literally 
flown  the  Vletcong  flag  from  the  Pentagon. 

FaoM  Washington 
(By  Reed  Benson  and  Robert  Lee) 
If  you  take  the  October  twenty-flrst 
"peace"  demonstration  at  the  Pentagon,  and 
subtract  the  masslTe  publicity  It  received 
In  the  news  media,  you  are  left  with  a  colossal 
flop.  Although  some  reports  (Including  one 
In  the  Communist  newspaper  The  Worker) 
placed  the  crowd  at  as  high  as  two  hundred 
thousand  persons,  and  most  projected  a  figure 
of  around  fifty  thousand,  the  truth  is  that 
not  more  than  thirty-five  thousand  Com- 
munists, hippies,  and  "peace"  people  came 
out  on  that  sunny  day  to  advocate  capitula- 
tion to  Communism.  That's  not  even  as  many 
as  the  number  of  Americans  who  volunteered 
for  the  armed  services  during  any  of  the  long, 
hot    summer    months    of    June,    July,    and 


August.  And  if  you  discount  the  hundreds 
of  newsmen  and  curious  on-lookers  who 
tixrned  out.  the  figure  is  even  less. 

The  Pentagon  arranged  to  have  some  aerial 
photographs  taken  of  the  crowd  during  the 
peak  of  the  march.  A  careful  headcount  based 
on  those  photographs  was  made  and,  as  the 
"Liberal"  Washington  Post  reported  on  Oc- 
tober twenty-ninth,  "Navy  photo  interpreters 
reported  the  maximum  crowd  size  to  be  be- 
tween 30,000  and  35.000  on  the  basis  of  pic- 
tures taken  at  5  p.m.  .  .  ." 

A  few  days  following  the  march — on  Oc- 
tober twenty-fifth— the  formation  of  a  new 
organisation  was  announced  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  Washington.  The  primary  goal  of 
this  new  Citizens  Committee  for  Peace  with 
Freedom  in  Vietnam  (C.C.P.P.V.)  appears, 
based  on  its  initial  policy  statement,  to  l>e 
that  of  rallying  support  for  the  Admlnlstra- 
tlons  Vietnam  policies.  The  new  Committee 
has  rented  space  two  fioors  below  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  The  John  Birch  Society  at 
1028  ConnecUcut  Avenue.  N.W. 

Former  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  (D- 
Illinols)  of  the  Americans  for  Democratic 
Action  is  the  C.CP.P.V.'s  Organizing  Chair- 
man. Co-chairman  is  General  Omar  Bradley, 
who  sided  with  the  politicians  who  ousted 
General  Douglas  MacArthur  during  the 
Korean  War,  and  who  now  says  that  Vietnam 
is  "the  right  war  against  the  right  enemy." 
Mrs.  Oswald  B.  Lord,  former  U.S.  Represenu- 
tlve  on  the  United  Nations  Hximan  Rights 
Commission  is  Vice  Chairman.  Former  Presi- 
dents Elsenhower  (remember  Cuba?)  and 
Truman  (remember  Korea?)  are  members, 
as  is  former  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
(remember  China?). 

Those  who  have  taken  the  opportunity  to 
read  The  Invisible  Government,  Dan  Smoot's 
definitive  study  of  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations,  will  readily  recognize  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
initial  members  of  the  C.C.P.P.V.  were  also 
listed  on  the  roster  of  the  secretive  '  C.P.R. 
as  of  September  1,  1966.  They  include: 

Dean  Acheson;  Frank  R.  Barnett;  Thomas 
D.  Cabot;  Lucius  D.  Clay;  James  B.  Conant; 
Roscoe  Drummond;  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower; 
Irving  M.  Engel;  Wesley  R.  Fishel;  Thomas 
S.  Gates;  Harry  D.  Gideonese;  Edmund  A. 
Gullion;  John  W.  Hanes  Jr.;  Oscar  de  Lima; 
Edwin  Allen  Locke  Jr.;  George  C.  Lodge; 
Myers  S  McDougal;  Whitelaw  Reid;  Hermit 
Roosevelt;  Charles  E.  Salteman;  Robert  A 
Scalapino;  George  N.  Shuster;  Arthur 
Smithies;  H.  Christian  Sonne;  Lewis  L. 
Strauss;  George  E.  Taylor;  Frank  N.  Trager; 
Henry  P.  Van  Dusen;  Abbott  Washburn;  and 
John  Hay  Whitney. 

In  addition,  five  members  of  the  C.C.P.P.V. 
are  also  sponsors  of  the  notorious  Institute 
for  American  Democracy,  the  antl-antl-Com- 
munlst  organization  that  has  dedicated  itself 
to  preserving  "democracy  "  by  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  growing  "Conservative"  movement 
in  America.  ITiey  are: 

Thurman  Arnold;  Oscar  de  Lima;  George 
C.  Lodge;  Ralph  McGill;  and  George  N. 
Shuster. 

There  are  many  other  associations  between 
C.C.P.P.V.  members  and  various  Leftwing 
organizations — including,  in  some  Instances, 
officially  cited  Communist  Fronts.  But  we 
think  the  point  is  made.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  the  C.C.P.P.V.  could  possibly  promote 
any  real  anti-Communist  program  regarding 


'  Article  II  of  the  CTJI.'b  By-Laws  states: 
"It  is  an  express  condition  of  membership  in 
the  Council  .  .  .  that  unless  expressly  stated 
by  an  Officer  of  the  Council  to  the  contrary, 
all  proceedings  at  the  Council's  afternoon 
and  dinner  meetings  as  well  as  study  and 
discussion  groups  are  confidential;  and  any 
disclosure  or  publication  of  statements  made 
at  such  meetings  ...  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  Council  and  may  be  regarded 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  its  sole  discre- 
tion as  ground  for  termination  or  EU-p3nslcn 
of  membership.  .  .  ." 


Vietnam  or  anything  else  with  this  kind  of 
membership? 

To  the  contrary,  the  Committee's  initial 
policy  statement  makes  it  quite  clear  that  it 
Intends  to  go  all  the  way  with  L.B.J.'8  no- 
wln,  ald-'em-whlle-you-(sort  of)  flght-'em 
policy  in  Vietnam.  It  asserts: 

"We  strongly  support  our  commitment  In 
Vietnam  and  the  policy  of  non-compromising 
(sicl,  although  limited,  resistance  to  aggres- 
sion. .  .  .  Our  committee  has  been  formed  to 
rally  and  articulate  the  support  of  the  con- 
cerned, independent-thinking,  responsible 
citizens  in  America  who  favor  our  nation's 
fundamental  commitment." 

The  word  communist  is  mentioned  only 
once  in  the  nine-hundred-word  statement, 
and  the  Soviet  Union  isn't  mentioned  at  all, 
even  though  Moscow  and  its  European  sat- 
ellites are  suppljrlng  over  three-fourths  of 
North  Vietnam's  war-making  capability.  This 
fits  in  with  the  current  State  Department 
line  that  the  Soviets  are  so  mellow  we  can 
build  bridges  to  them,  while  the  really  "bad" 
Communists  are  those  in  Asia. 

The  Committee  has  already  received  a  huge 
boost  from  the  usual  Leftwing  sources.  The 
Washington  Post  has  lauded  it  editorially.  So 
has  the  Washington  Star,  which  is  a  strong 
backer  of  the  Administration's  policy  of  aid- 
ing the  Communists  everywhere  else  while 
claiming  to  fight  them  In  Vietnam.  Time 
magazine  has  climbed  on  the  bandwagon, 
and  the  Conunittee's  materials  and  memljer- 
ship  list  have  been  entered  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  a  number  of  times  by  such 
"Liberal"  political  figures  as  House  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Albert  (D.-Oklahoma)  and  Sen- 
ator Jacob  Javits  ("R."-New  York). 

All-in-all,  the  C.C.P.P.V.  has  gotten  off  its 
launching  pad  with  a  good  deal  of  thrust. 
Senator  Douglas  told  those  gathered  at  the 
October  twenty-fifth  press  conference  that 
the  Committee  plans  to  organize  a  speakers 
bureau,  publish  pamphlets,  issue  policy 
statements,  and  "engage  In  a  variety  of  other 
educational  activities."  We  shall  follow  those 
activities  with  Interest. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   News, 

Dec.  1,   19671 

The    Attornet    General's    Reluctance    To 

Speak 

Your  editorial  (Nov.  27)  "Why  Not  Spill 
It?"  explains  that  the  "Pentagon  Disturb- 
ance" was  "engineered  by  communists  and 
their  sympathizers."  You  state  that  Attorney 
General  Clark  did  not  want  this  Information 
released. 

In  a  news  story  I  read  that  the  Attorney 
General  did  not  want  the  facts  made  known 
because  it  would  start  a  wave  of  "McCarthy- 
lsm." I  have  never  thought  that  McCarthylsm 
was  more  dangerous  than  communism.  Yet 
that  is  the  implication  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's reluctance  to  reveal  the  results  of 
Investgatlon  about  this  obscene  disturbance 
at  the  Pentagon. 

In  spite  of  the  hysteria  caused  by  Mc- 
Carthylsm and  the  InJusUce  it  caused.  I 
believe  the  time  had  come  for  the  nation  to 
be  alerted  to  the  communistic  conspiracy 
It  is  too  bad  that  a  man  of  greater  stature 
thsn  Senator  McCarthy  was  not  chosen  to 
make  the  necessary  investigation  of  the  in- 
rosds  of  communistic  activity. 

Naturally  he  was  vlllfled.  and  he  deserved 
some  of  it,  by  the  press  and  other  powerful 
influences  in  the  nation.  This  group  toUl 
us  that  the  Chinese  revolutionists  were 
"agrarian  reformers"  and  that  Castro  was 
not  a  communist.  This  misguided  group  [a 
as  dangerous  as  the  communists. 

Matthew  A.  McKavttt. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  Dec    10 

19671 

Big  Brother? 

Lancaster.  Tex. 
Sir:    Secretary   Rusk,   and   now  the   Pres- 
ident, have  referred  to  the  Communist  lead- 
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ershlp  of  the  anti-war  demonstrations  in  this 
country.  Secretary  Rusk  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Clark  say  they  do  not  want  to  publicize 
this  information  for  fear  of  creating  a  new 
wave  of  McCarthylsm  In  this  cotmtry.  Mc- 
Carthylsm was  not  pleasant  but  McCarthy- 
ism  has  yet  to  enslave  or  murder  anyone, 
while  communism  is  a  clear  and  direct  threat 
to  all  freedom-loving  people  in  the  world. 

It  looks  as  though  everyone  in  the  ad- 
ministration is  In  some  sort  of  sociological 
bag  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  does 
not  want  to  build  an  adequate  missile  de- 
fense even  though  the  Russians  continue  to 
expand  their  nuclear  capacity  and  variety 
because  the  Secretary  has  some  sociological 
pipe-dream  that  he  can  talk  the  Russians 
into  limiting  armaments. 

Now  Attorney  General  Clark  does  not 
want  to  reveal  the  truth  about  the  leader- 
ship of  the  rioters  because  he  feels  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  capable  of  accepting  the 
truth. 

For  the  administration  to  withhold  In- 
formation about  the  Communist  direction 
of  the  anti-war  and  other  demonstrations 
in  this  country  is,  to  me,  little  short  of  crim- 
inal. Who  does  Attorney  General  Clark  think 
he  is— Big  Brother? 

C.  T.  Hellmuth. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanlmoufi  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  RarickI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
night  suffering  Americans  go  to  sleep 
after  saying  their  prayers  begging  for- 
giveness for  their  bitter  hatred  toward 
Earl  Warren — many  no  longer  ask  for- 
giveness, they  just  suffer. 

Probably  no  one  native-born  American 
has  caused  more  havoc,  financial  loss, 
distress,  and  mental  frustration  to  so 
many  than  the  present  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Possibly  some  special  interest  group  of 
benefactors,  who  are  indebted  to  this 
black-robed  reactionary,  have  promised 
him  greatness  in  history — not  as  he  is 
publically  regarded — or  from  his  "anti- 
people"  record — but  rather  as  a  great  re- 
former— similar  to  Tito  or  Castro. 

To  such  end  those  whose  causes  he  has 
championed  have  commissioned  the 
writing  of  history  to  record  a  favorable 
image. 

The  strategy  must  be  bsised  on  the 
premise  that  those  living  soon  forget  and 
tomorrow's  history  for  a  new  generation 
must  reserve  a  place  of  prominence  for 
the  old  revolutionary.  They  have  prom- 
ised his  reward  and  he  regards  himself 
Chief  Justice  of  the  World. 

But  one  question  for  posterity — what- 
ever happened  in  the  strange  death  of  his 
father,  Methias  H.  Warren? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  Evening 
Star  release  for  December  11,  the  several 
Warren  book  reviews,  an  article  from 
U.S.  News  ii  World  Report  for  Decem- 
ber 18,  and  other  comments  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  11.19671 
CotTRT  Voids  Subversion  Act  Clause 
(By  Dana  Bullen) 

The  Supreme  Court  today  struck  down  a 
section  of  the  1950  Subversive  Activities  Con- 


trol Act  making  It  a  crime  for  members  of 
Communist  organizations  to  work  In  defense 
plants. 

The  court  held  the  section  an  unconstitu- 
tional limitation  of  freedom  of  association. 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  who  delivered 
the  6-2  ruling,  said  the  law  "quite  literally 
establishes  guilt  by  association  alone"  with- 
out requiring  proof  that  a  worker's  contacts 
pose  a  threat  to  a  defense  facility. 

"It  would  Indeed  be  Ironic  If,  In  the  name 
of  national  defense,  we  would  sanction  the 
subversion  of  one  of  those  liberties — the  free- 
dom of  association — which  makes  the  defense 
of  the  nation  worthwhile,"  Warren  said. 

Justices  John  M.  Harlan  and  Bjrron  R. 
White  dissented.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
did  not  participate. 

In  a  second  action  Involving  alleged  sub- 
versive activity,  the  high  court  sunmiarlly 
upheld  a  court  ruling  here  that  clears  the 
way  for  a  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 
hearing  on  activities  of  the  campus-oriented 
W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs. 

The  Justice  Department  has  charged  that 
the  DuBols  Clubs,  active  In  this  fall's  anti- 
war demonstration  at  the  Pentagon  and  other 
such  activities,  should  be  required  to  register 
with  the  government  as  a  Communist-front 
organization. 

The  Supreme  Court's  action  today,  from 
which  Justices  William  O.  Douglas  and  Hugo 
L.  Black  dissented,  upheld  a  special  three- 
Judge  federal  court's  decision  that  a  suit 
challenging  the  registration  law  was  prema- 
ture before  the  proceedings  have  been  held. 

The  case  In  which  the  defense  employ- 
ment section  of  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  was  struck  down  grew  out  of 
government  attempts  to  prosecute  a  ma- 
chinist employed  at  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  ship- 
yard. 

A  federal  Judge  there  dismissed  the  charge 
on  the  ground  that  the  1950  law  was  not 
specific  enough  with  regard  to  the  type  of 
membership  In  a  Communlst-actlon  orga- 
nization that  would  bring  a  worker  within 
the  criminal  provision. 

Today's  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
went  beyond  this  ground  In  finding  that  the 
law  Itself  Is  unconstitutional  because  of  Its 
Impact  upon  the  constitutionally  protected 
right  of  freedom  of  association. 

The  section,  similar  to  a  provision  In  new 
anti-Communist  legislation  recently  backed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  provides 
for  a  possible  sentence  of  5  years  In  prison 
and  a  $10,000  fine. 

BROAD    RANGE    CITED 

The  present  law,  said  Warren,  "casts  Its 
net  across  a  broad  range  of  associational 
activities,  indiscriminately  trapping  mem- 
bership which  can  be  constitutionally  pun- 
ished and  membership  which  cannot  be  so 
prose  ril>ed." 

He  said  the  1950  law  failed  to  deal  with 
whether  an  individual  was  a  passive  or  in- 
active member  of  a  designated  Communist 
organization,  whether  he  was  aware  of  or 
agreed  with  a  group's  unlawful  alms,  or 
whether  an  Individual  occupied  a  sensitive 
job. 

Warren  said,  however,  the  high  court  was 
"not  unmindful  of  the  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  danger  of  sabotage  and  espio- 
nage In  national  defense  industries. 

"Nothing  we  hold  today  should  be  read  to 
deny  Congress  the  power  under  narrowly 
dravim  legislation  to  keep  from  sensitive 
positions  in  defense  faculties  those  who 
would  use  their  positions  to  disrupt  the  na- 
tion's production  facilities,"  be  said. 

"Spies  and  saboteurs  do  exist,"  Warren 
said,  "and  Congress  can,  of  course,  prescribe 
criminal  penalties  for  those  who  engage  in 
espionage  and  sabotage." 

Along  this  line,  he  said,  the  government 
also  can  deny  access  to  secret  Information 
and  can  declare  "sensitive  positions"  In  de- 
fense Industries  off  limits. 


TWO   DISSENTERS'    VIEW 


The  two  dissenters,  Justices  White  and 
Harlan,  argued  that  the  protective  measures 
Included  in  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act  were  "clearly  appropriate"  In  light  of 
evidence  before  Congress  about  Communist 
tactics. 

"Given  the  characteristics  of  the  party.  Its 
forelgil  domination,  Its  primary  goal  of  gov- 
ernment overthrow,  the  discipline  which  It 
exercises  over  Its  members  and  Its  propensity 
for  espionage  and  sabotage,  the  exclusion  of 
members  of  the  party  who  know  the  party 
Is  a  Communlst-actlon  organization  from 
certain  defense  plants  Is  well  within  the  pow- 
ers of  Congress,"  they  said. 

In  the  case  Involving  the  DuBols  Clubs,  the 
Jvisttce  Department  charges  that  the  youth- 
oriented  organization  has  been  substantially 
controlled  by  the  Communist  party  since  Its 
Inception. 

APPEAL    RIGHT    NOTED 

An  SACB  hearing  on  the  organization's 
status  would  provide  the  board  with  an 
opportunity  to  hold  Its  first  such  proceeding 
in  more  than  two  years.  The  board's  lack  of 
work  has  figured  In  recent  congressional 
moves  to  revitalize  the  body  over  the  objec- 
tions of  critics  who  maintain  that  it  would 
be  better  simply  to  abolish  it. 

In  rejecting  the  DuBols  Clubs'  appeal  to- 
day, the  high  court  pointed  out  that  someone 
losing  In  an  SACB  bearing  can  appeal  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

To  hear  objections  to  the  registration  law 
at  this  point,  the  Justices  said,  woiUd  require 
determination  of  "important  and  dlfflciUt 
constitutional  Issues"  without  necessary 
factual  Information  and  before  It  Is  clear 
that  the  DuBols  Clubs  wlU  be  required  to 
register. 

Black  and  Douglas  argued  In  dissent  that: 
"Ideas,  beliefs  and  advocacy  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  committees,  agencies,  Congress  and 
the  courts,"  they  said. 

In  opposing  registration  proceedings,  the 
DviBois  Clubs  were  joined  by  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals also  opposing  the  Vietnam  war. 
They  argued  that  Communist-front  registra- 
tion provisions  conflict  with  freedoms  of 
speech  and  association. 

Established  in  1964  after  the  Communist 
party  allegedly  decided  there  should  be  a 
national  Marxist  youth  group,  the  DuBois 
Clubs  were  named  for  the  late  Dr.  William 
E.  B.  DuBois,  a  Negro  historian  and  soclolo- 
gUt. 

(From  American  Opinion,  January  1968] 

Warren:    The    Man,   The   Court,   The   Era 

(By  John  D.  Weaver) 

When  I  had  read  250  pages  of  this  book  I 
made  a  note  that  seldom  had  I  seen  so  many 
facts  abcut  a  man  that  explained  so  Uttle. 
Then  on  Pages  252  and  253  I  ran  Into  a  brief 
passage  that  explains  everything.  As  back- 
ground for  the  Mau  Mau  decisions  (Baker  v. 
Carr,  Gray  v.  Senders,  Reynolds  v.  Stma)  In 
which  the  Supreme  Court  ordered  reappor- 
tionment of  state  leglslatvires  according  to 
the  slogan  "One  Man,  One  Vote,"  author 
Weaver  tells  among  other  things  how  as  Gov- 
ernor of  California  Earl  Warren  had  in  1948 
opposed  proportionate  representation  In  the 
California  Senate,  for  "the  same  reason  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  our  country  gave 
balanced  representation  to  the  states  of  the 
union — equal  representation  in  one  house  and 
proportionate  representation  based  on  popu- 
lation In  the  other."  Then,  in  the  1960'8, 
"Chief  Justice  Warren,  as  his  critics  glee- 
fully reminded  him,  had  overruled  Governor 
Warren."  What  happened?  Weaver  tells,  tells 
more  perhaps  than  he  Intended: 

"In  taking  his  stand  on  the  'one-man,  one- 
vote'  Issue,  Warren  had  to  consider  the  effect 
of  the  decision  not  just  on  California.  ...  As 
he  keeps  explaining  to  friends  back  home 
who  wonder  what  has  happened  to  him  since 
he  went  to  Washington,  he  has  a  different 
constituency   now.   It  embraces   not  Just   a 
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single  country  or  a  single  state,  but  the  en- 
tire country,  and,  indeed,  the  world."  [Em- 
phasis supplied.] 

Earl  Warren  thinks  of  himself  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  World!  Now  consider  that  the 
man  "presides  over  a  revolutionary  tribu- 
nal" (Weaver's  words) ,  and  that,  in  the  words 
of  Clayton  Prltchey.  the  Warren  Court  has 
"stepped  Into  the  vacuum  left  by  the  other 
two  branches  of  government,  and  launched  a 
transformation  of  our  society."  This  gran- 
diose usurpler  alms  at  being  not  merely  chief 
Justice,  but  also  lawgiver  and  dictator  to  all 
nations.  Weaver's  astonishing  statement  that 
Warren's  "consituency  .  .  .  embraces  .  .  .  the 


skilled  workman  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
educated  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  where  he  at  least  In  part  earned 
his  own  way,  Earl  Warren  was  a  success  In 
the  best  Horatio  Alger  tr&dlUoD.  Along  the 
way  he  added  more  than  a  touch  of  Perry 
Mason,  or  rather  Perry  Mason  In  the  reverse 
role  of  prosecuting  attorney — a  virtuous,  "po- 
lice are  the  good  guys "  kind  of  prosecuting 
attorney  who  saved  grateful  taxpayers  and 
other  citizens  from  the  rapacity  of  unscrupu- 
lous gamblers  and  racketeers. 

And  Warren  did  bis  best  to  appear  to  be 
a  gung-ho  anti-Cc»nmunlst.  If  there  bad 
been  a  John  Birch  Society  In  the  1930'8  he 


world"  commends  itself  as  a  fair  report  of     might  have  Joined  it.  As  RepubUcan  Chair 


impeachable  EUo'l's  frame  of  mind,  not  only 
because  Weaver  says  flatly  that  this  sense  of 
universal  responsibility  la  something  which 
Warren  "keeps  explaining  to  friends  back 
home."  but  also  because  it  so  instantly  illu- 
minates the  otherwise  almost  Inexplicable 
conduct  of  this  preposterous  character  whom 
Ike  appointed  and  whom  Lyndon  has  called 
"the  greatest  Chief  Justice  of  them  all."  God 
help  us  I 

Every  once  In  a  while  it  comes  over  me 
that  ideas  which  "Liberals"  promote  and 
"Conservatives"  dismiss  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  mere  impractical  dreaming  are  not 
only  practical,  but  already  In  force.  For  ex- 
ample, disarmament.  Not  only  Is  nuclear  dis- 
armament of  the  United  States  possible,  It 
has  probably  already  been  effectively  accom- 
plished. McNamara  has  seen  to  it.  Now  Earl 
Warren,  whatever  else  he  may  be.  Is,  like 
McNamara.  a  practical  man.  not  a  loony 
idealist.  If  he  thinks  of  himself  as  chief 
Justice  of  the  world,  he's  got  some  reason  in 
his  experience  to  think  it.  Weaver  reports  for 
us  a  Wt  of  that  experience. 

In  the  summer  of  1956  Warren  visited 
India  on  the  Invitation  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  "and  sat  on  the  High  Courts  of  Bom- 
bey.  Madras  and  Calcutta."  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  American  participated  In  the 
decisions  of  those  Indian  courts  at  that  time, 
but  Weaver  does  say  that  Warren  saw  for 
himself  that  "the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  are  routinely  cited  by 
Indian  lawyers  as  the  country  proceeds  to 
build  a  body  of  constitutional  law." 

Perhaps  it  -should  not  alarm  us  that  the 
subtle  Hindus  pay  us  the  flattery  of  imita- 
tion, but  Judging  from  one  thing  which 
Weaver  reports  regarding  the  Indian  consti- 
tution, and  Judging  from  the  record  of  the 
Warren  Court,  the  Influence  is  greater  from 
East  to  West  than  vice  versa.  After  citing 
the  Tenth  Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Consti- 
tution, with  its  provision  that  powers  not 
expressly  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  reserved  to  the  states.  Weaver  says: 
"In  India,  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
states  are  reserved  to  the  central  govern- 
ment." Just  such  a  reversal  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment  has  obviously  guided  the  War- 
ren Court  through  the  years,  and  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  "central  government"  In 


man  he  campaigned  against  Upton  Sinclair 
in  1934:  "The  Issue  is  between  Americanism 
and  extreme  radicalism — a  foreign  philoso- 
phy of  government,  half  Socialistic  and  half 
Communistic."  In  1940,  as  Attorney  General 
of   California,    Warren   participated   in   the 
action  of  the  Judicial  Qualifications  Com- 
mission   in    denying   approval    to   Governor 
Culbert  L.  Olson's  appointment  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  of  University  of  Callfcwnla 
Professor  Max  Radin,  who  was  thought  to 
be  something  of  a  Red,  and  may  have  been, 
though  his  citations  In  Appendix  IX  of  the 
House   Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties are  exactly  half  as  many,  and  in  my 
Judgment   considerably   less   nocuous,    than 
those  of  Warren's  current  brother  on  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Justice  Abe  Portas. 
In   the    late    1930's,    Warren    as   Attorney 
General  successfully  prosecuted  for  murder 
certain   union    members   and    officials    who 
were,    according    to   the    Communist    press, 
thus    the    victims    of    a    frame-up.    Warren 
spoke  harshly  of  Communists  and  they  sp>oke 
harshly  of  him.  The  Conununists,  of  course, 
had  some  "Liberal"  support,  and  eventually 
(November    1941)    the   convicted   murderers 
were    paroled.    Earl   Warren   waa   indignant. 
"The  murderers  are  fre^^today,  not  because 
they  are  rehabilitated -t^riminals  but  because 
they   are   politically   powerful   communistic 
radicals."  (Do  you  suppose  that  started  Earl 
to  thinking?) 

Weaver  gives  a  fascinating  quotation  from 
former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  California 
Ellis  Patterson,  who  favored  pardoning  the 
labor  leaders  Earl  had  convicted,  a  quotation 
made  In  1963,  with  the  perspective  of  twenty- 
odd  years:  "I  liked  Mr.  Warren  very  much, 
but  at  that  time  he  was  playing  to  the  press 
and  to  the  reactionary  and  conservative  busi- 
ness Interests  who  were  opposed  to  labor  or- 
ganizations in  any  form  whatsoever.  He  de- 
veloped, I  presume  as  district  attorney,  a 
very  sadistic  view  on  life.  The  main  thing 
was  to  win  cases,  no  matter  who  died  or  who 
bung.  [Though,  curiously.  In  the  case  of  the 
murder  of  Attorney  General  Earl  Warren's 
father,  no  one  hung  and  the  case  Is  un- 
solved] We  had  quite  a  disagreement  on 
this.  I  notice  as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  he 
has  become  more  liberal,  and.  In  my  opinion, 
a  better  man.  So  I  forgive  him  his  shcnrt- 


question   seems   increasingly   to  be   not   the     comings  then  because  I  think  that  he  was 
ooen   government   of   the  United  States,   of     playing    poUtics    and    not    hU    conscience 


Which  Warren  is  openly  the  Chief  Justice, 
but  that  shadow  world  government  of  which 
he  is  such  a  shady  chief  Justice. 

The  world  is  Warren's  constituency,  and 
he  leans  over  backward  to  avoid  any  impu- 
tation of  favoring  bis  own.  his  native  land. 
Whatever  kind  of  morality  that  may  be.  It 
is  not  keeping  his  oath  of  office.  But  then 
an  oath  is  like  a  prayer,  and  so  perhaps 
un-Constitutlonal  by  the  standards  of  the 
Warren  Court.  At  any  rate  the  world  con- 
stituency applauds  the  renegade  Californlan. 
Or  so  biographer  Weaver  claims:  "In  India, 
as  in  the  new  nations  of  Africa.  Weirren  is 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  decision 
ending  racial  segregation  in  public  schools." 
That  such  a  man  should  adopt  a  Mau  Mau 
slogan  Is  perhaps  only  natural. 

Bom  March  19.  1891  in  IiO«  Angeles, 
brought  up  in  Bakersfield.  California,  a 
frontier- type  town  where  bis  father  was  a 


(Notice  Patterson's  "Uberal"  twist:  Earl's 
meanness  was  all  right  if  he  knew  It  was 
viTong  and  was  Just  doing  It  to  get  ahead!) 

In  1942  Warren  ran  for  Governor  against 
Olson  and  beat  him.  attacking  the  incum- 
bent for.  among  other  things,  having  vetoed 
a  bill  requiring  schoolchildren  to  salute  the 
American  flag.  Ole  Earl  was  a  flag-waver  In 
those  days.  And,  on  coming  into  office,  one 
of  the  flrst  things  he  did  was  to  fire  Carey 
McWilllams.  now  notorious  as  editor  of  The 
Nation  and  a  Leftwlng  author  and  agitator, 
then  California  Commissioner  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing,  stockpiling  grapes  of 
wrath  over  migratory  workers.  A  mutual 
friend  of  Warren  and  McWilllams  said  later, 
"It's  a  pity  they  never  got  to  know  each 
other.  They  were  never  as  far  apart  as  they 
thought."  Right,  Carey? 

Karl  Warren  baa  outraged  Americans  on 
many  counts.  Reading  bis  decisions  they  are 


convinced  he  U  against  prayer  and  for  por- 
nography, he  is  hard  on  the  poUce  and  easy 
on  criminals,  he  Ls  for  integration  but  Indif- 
ferent to  education,  he  Is  against  security 
officers  and  for  Communists.  Perhaps  the 
most  widespread  revulsion  against  bis  meth- 
ods followed  the  decision  outlawing  prayer 
In  the  public  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  In- 
tense disillusionment  with  him  Is  that  of 
law-enforcement  officers  who  once  thought 
he  was  one  of  them.  Weaver  summarizes:  "It 
is  Ironical  that  Earl  Warren,  who  first  at- 
tracted national  notice  as  a  racket-busting 
district  attorney,  should  end  up  presiding 
over  a  tribunal  that  has  inflamed  so  many  of 
his  old  friends  In  law-enforcement  circles. 
His  political  base  in  California  was  originally 
built  on  his  close  ties  with  the  state's  police 
officers  and  district  attorneys."  Well,  Mr. 
Weaver,  like  other  moral  atrocities  of  this 
old  betrayer  from  California,  this  volte-face 
deserves  a  heavier  adjective  than  ironical. 
How  about  abominable.' 

It  was  Eisenhower  who  called  Warren  to 
the  highest  Jiidlclal  post  In  the  visible  VS. 
government.  It  was  Johnson  who  appointed 
him  to  what  may  have  been  at  the  time  the 
most  crucial  post  In  the  invisible  govern- 
ment— \mder  cover  of  the  chairmanship  of 
the  extraordinary  commission  which  bears 
his  name,  the  Warren  Commission.  Weaver 
tries  a  feeble  hand  at  upholding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Warren  Commission,  which  no  one 
really  believes  any  more,  that  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald was  the  sole  assassin  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  The  responsibility  of  legitimizing 
the  coup  d'dtat  of  November  22,  1963,  of  sani- 
tizing any  and  all  possible  surviving  parti- 
cipants in  that  coup — such  a  responsibility  is 
Indeed  commensurate  with  the  scope  and 
majesty  of  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  of 
the  World. 

You  know  who  I  thought  was  the  only  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  World?  I  thought  It  was 
God. 

I  still  do. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  should  try  to 
read  Weaver's  book  or  not.  He  tries  to  make  it 
admiring  of  Earl  Warren,  but  it's  hard.  From 
an  advocate's  point  of  view,  he  makes  the 
mistake  of  admitting  too  many  facts.  Of 
course  those  admissions  are  what  give  the 
book  its  real  value.  Weaver  Is  a  pretty  good 
reporter,  not  mucb  of  a  polemicist.  He  tries 
to  make  the  Warren  Court  cases  sound  good. 
Just  as  he  tries  to  shore  up  the  Warren  Com- 
mission's Report.  But  I  doubt  whether  he 
would  convince  anybody  who  wasn't  already 
kind  of  mushmlnded.  If  you  can  get  a  copy 
free  or  have  $7.95  that  doesn't  mean  much 
to  you,  go  ahead  and  read  It. 

[From  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  Dec.  18, 

1967) 
Akx  Judges  Rkmaktng  Amxbica?:  Look  Be- 
hind Some  or  the  Majoe  Chawom  Oc- 
cintaiNC  IN  This  Countbt  and  Yotr  Find 
They  Stem  From  Decisions  of  -rHE  Su- 
preme Court — Not  From  Acts  or  Congress. 
Raised  Is  This  Question:  Is  the  Court 
Interpreting  the  Constitution  or  Making 
National  Policy? 

The  Supreme  Court,  once  again.  Is  plung- 
ing into  a  dispute  that  Congress  has  failed 
to  settle. 

The  Court  agreed,  on  December  4,  to  con- 
sider whether  suburban  bousing  develop- 
ments must  be  opened  to  Negroes. 

This  case  could  bring  the  flrst  nation- 
wide ban  on  racial  discrimination  In  privately 
financed  housing. 

If  so.  It  would  mean  another  major  change 
In  American  life  and  government  brought 
about  by  Court  ruling  rather  than  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  "open  housing"  test  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  role  of  the  Supreme  Court  Is 
a  subject  of  growing  controversy. 

COURT'S  INFLUENCE  ON  HISTOBT 

On  November  29,  an  Associate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  John  M.  Harlan,  told  a 
Princeton  University  debating  group  that  the 
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Supreme  Court  exercises  "great  Influence  on 
the  course  of  history  in  this  nation." 

Said  Justice  Harlan: 

"From  the  beginning,  though  more  evident 
I  think  in  the  last  16  years  than  It  had  been 
In  the  recent  past,  two  views  as  to  the  proper 
role  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  our  govern- 
mental system  have  existed  both  within  and 
without  the  Court. 

"The  one  [view]  Is  that  the  Court  should 
stand  ready  to  bring  about  needed  basic 
changes  In  our  society  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  have  failed  or  lagged  In  their 
accomplishment  by  other  means. 

"The  other  [view]  Is  that  such  changes  are 
best  left  to  the  political  process  and  should 
not  be  undertaken  by  Judges  who,  as  they 
should  be  because  of  their  office,  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  political  considerations  in  their 
accountability. 

"There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the 
former,  broader  role  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Is  the  one  currently  In  vogue,  and  that  it  Is 
resulting  In  the  accomplishment  of  basic 
changes  In  governmental  relationships.  .  .  . 

"As  one  example  I  might  mention  the 
Court's  reapportionment  decisions  which 
have  required  that  both  bouses  of  State  leg- 
islatures and  the  federal  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives be  structured  on  a  purely  popu- 
lation, or  as  It  has  been  called,  'one  person, 
one  vote'  basis.  .  .  . 

"It  can  hardly  be  denied,  I  think,  that 
these  decisions  represent  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  federal  Judiciary's  relationship 
to  the  political  process  and,  with  respect  to 
State  reapportionment,  a  profound  shift  In 
the  balance  between  federal  and  State  au- 
thority. 

"Other  examples  could  be  found  In  the 
course  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  In 
the  field  of  criminal  law.  .  .  . 

"I  .  .  .  venture  to  say  that  among  the 
many  problems  facing  students  of  the 
preeent-day  scene  none  is  worthier  of  close 
attention  than  the  current  course  of  consti- 
tutional development." 

There  Is  growing  evidence  that  the  effect 
of  the  present  High  Court  on  "constitutional 
development"  Is  getting  the  "close  atten- 
tion" that  Justice  Harlan  recommends.  One 
legal  expert  after  another  has  spoken  out  In 
warning.  The  trend  that  many  authorities 
see  Is  toward  amending  the  Constitution  and 
enacting  laws  by  Court  decree. 

Important  shifts  in  the  way  the  nation  is 
governed  are  seen  to  be  flowing  from  this 
trend. 

Speaking  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  In 
recent  years.  Prof.  Philip  B.  Kurland  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  law  school  has  said 
this:  "The  Justices  have  wrought  more  fun- 
damental changes  In  the  political  and  legal 
structure  of  the  United  States  than  during 
any  similar  span  of  time  since  the  Marshall 
Court  [early  in  the  history  of  this  country]." 

Some  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  that 
brought  about  those  changes  are  listed  on 
page  37.  All  those  decisions  have  been 
handed  down  since  Earl  Warren  became 
Chief  Justice  in  1953. 

The  changes  are  to  be  found  In  many 
phases  of  American  life. 

In  politics,  the  "one  person,  one  vote"  rule 
not  only  has  altered  the  makeup  of  legisla- 
tures In  most  of  the  nation's  50  states;  it 
also  has  brought  a  massive  swing  of  political 
power — away  from  rural  areas  and  toward 
ihetropoUtan  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the 
population  Is  centered. 

In  some  States,  big  cities  and  their  sub- 
urbs now  control  the  legislatures. 

RULINGS    ON    SEGREGATION 

Supreme  Court  decisions  have  done  far 
more  than  acts  of  Congress  to  change  the 
racial  plct\ire  in  this  country. 

It  was  the  Court — not  the  Congress — that 
ordered  an  end  to  segregation  In  schools, 
trains,  btises,  parks  and  other  public  facili- 
ties. It  was  later  that  Congress  followed  the 
Court's  lead  by  ordering  Integration  In  res- 


taurants,  hotels   and   other   public   accom- 
modations— and  in  Jobs. 

It  Is  also  the  Court — not  Congress  or  the 
State  legislatures — ^that  has  virtually  rewrit- 
ten the  code  of  criminal  procedures  for  State 
as  well  as  federal  law-enforcement  agencies. 

RESTRAINTS   ON   POLICE 

A  series  of  Court  rulings  added  restrictions 
on  police — climaxed  In  1966  by  a  decision 
that  laid  down  strict  new  rules  that  police 
must  follow  In  questioning  a  BU^>ect  In 
custody. 

Dissenting  In  the  1966  decision.  Justice 
Byron  R.  White — Joined  by  Justices  Potter 
Stewart  and  Harlan — said  It  "has  no  blg- 
nlflcant  support"  In  the  history  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution.  He  made  the 
prediction  that: 

"In  some  unknown  number  of  cases  the 
Court's  rule  will  return  a  killer,  a  rapist  or 
other  criminal  to  the  streets  ...  to  repeat 
his  crime." 

The  Court's  rulings  on  criminal  procedures 
are  held  responsible  by  many  Americans  for 
contributing  to  the  rapid  rise  in  crime.  And 
Court  rulings  that  freed  civll-rlghte  demon- 
strators are  being  blamed,  In  part,  for  the 
rise  In  mass  protests,  racial  violence  and  riots 
In  recent  years. 

As  a  result  of  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
prayer  and  Bible  readings  are  disappearing 
from  public  schools;  it  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  ban  any  publication  on  the 
ground  of  obscenity,  to  prosecute  subversives 
or  to  keep  watch  on  Communists;  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  given  wider  powers 
to  block  business  mergers. 

Effects  attributed  to  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions In  recent  years  are  stirring  wide  criti- 
cism of  the  way  the  Court  reaches  its  de- 
cisions. 

STBETCHINC    JUDICIAL    PROCESS 

From  Professor  Kurland  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  comes  this  comment : 

"The  Justices  are  stretching  the  Judicial 
process  to  try  to  translate  their  notion  of  an 
Ideal  society  Into  reality." 

Much  of  the  criticism  has  come  from  Su- 
preme Court  members  themselves. 

Justice  Hugo  L.  Black  recently  cautioned 
fellow  members  of  the  Court: 

"Our  business  Is  not  to  write  laws  to  fit 
the  day.  Our  task  Is  to  Interpret  the  Con- 
stitution." 

In  dissenting  from  a  1966  decision.  Justice 
Black  said  that  the  Court  was  "consulting  Its 
own  notions  rather  than  following  the  origi- 
nal meaning  of  the  Constitution." 

In  a  dissent  from  a  1966  niling.  Justice 
White  said: 

"The  Court  has  not  discovered  or  found 
the  law  In  making  today's  decision.  .  .  .  What 
It  has  done  Is  to  make  new  law  and  new  pub- 
lic policy.  .  .  ." 

Justice  Harlan  has  described  recent  deci- 
sions as  "nothing  less  than  an  exercise  of  the 
amending  power  by  this  Court."  He  said: 

"These  decisions  give  support  to  a  current 
mistaken  view  of  .  . .  the  constitutional  func- 
tion of  this  Court. 

"This  view.  In  a  nutshell.  Is  that  every  ma- 
jor social  111  in  this  country  can  find  its  cure 
In  some  constitutional  'principle,'  and  that 
this  Court  should  'take  the  lead'  In  promot- 
ing reform  when  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment fall  to  act. 

"The  Constitution  Is  not  a  panacea  for 
every  blot  upon  the  pubUc  welfare,  nor 
should  this  Court,  ordained  as  a  Judicial 
body,  be  thought  of  as  a  general  haven  for 
reform  movements." 

Criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  been 
voiced  with  growing  frequency  on  the  floors 
of  Congress. 

POWERS   or   CONOKEBS   UBUEPBD 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervln,  Jr.  (Dem.) ,  of  North 
Carolina,  a  former  associate  Justice  on  his 
State's  supreme  coxu^,  told  the  VS.  Senate 
on  August  30: 

"The  tragic  truth  Is  that  In  recent  years 


the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  usurpyed 
and  exercised  the  power  of  the  Congress  and 
the  States  to  amend  the  Constitution  while 
professing  to  Interpret  It. 

"On  some  occasions  It  has  encroached  upon 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congress  as 
the  nation's  legislative  body.  On  other  occa- 
sions It  has  stretched  the  legislative  powers 
of  Congress  far  beyond  their  constitutional 
limits. 

"On  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention,  it 
has  struck  down  State  action  and  State  leg- 
islation In  areas  clesirly  committed  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States. 

"...  A  study  of  the  decisions  invalidat- 
ing State  action  and  State  legislation  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  these  Supreme 
Court  Justices  now  deem  themselves  to  be 
the  final  and  Infallible  supervisors  of  the  de- 
sirability or  wisdom  of  all  State  action  and 
all  State  legislation." 

Along  the  same  line.  Justice  Black  In  a 
1965  dissent  said  this : 

"There  is  no  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  either  expressly  or  Impliedly  vests 
power  In  this  Court  to  sit  as  a  supervisory 
agency  over  acts  of  duly  constituted  legisla- 
tive bodies  and  set  aside  their  laws  because 
of  the  Court's  belief  that  the  legislative  poli- 
cies adopted  are  unreasonable,  unwise,  arbi- 
trary, capricious  or  irrational." 

Criticism  of  the  Warren  Court  Is  far  from 
new.  As  long  ago  as  1968  the  Conference  of 
Chief  Justices — with  chief  Justices  from  36 
States  concurring — adc^ted  a  resolutloii 
saying: 

"We  believe  that  .  .  .  the  Supreme  Court 
too  often  has  tended  to  adopt  the  role  of 
policy  maker  without  proper  Judicial 
restraint." 

LIBEHAL    ICAJOHITX    INCREASED 

Recent  appointments  to  the  Supreme  Court 
are  viewed  widely  as  adding  new  votes  to 
the  "liberal"  majority  that  has  been  respon- 
sible for  nearly  all  the  nation-changing 
decisions. 

Jtistlce  Abe  Fortas,  appointed  In  1966.  has 
been  lining  up  with  thU  group  In  many  rul- 
ings, and  niurgood  Marshall,  a  Negro  ap- 
pointed this  year.  Is  expected  to  do  likewise. 

Now,  at  a  time  when  Congress  is  balking 
at  passing  a  nationwide  "open  housing"  law, 
the  Supreme  Court  again  Is  being  asked  to 
step  In  and  do  what  Congress  has  not  seen 
fit  to  do. 

[Prom   the  Waslngton    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 

Dec.  a.  1967] 

Crime  and  the  Court 

The  Washington  woman  who  was  stabbed 
and  drE^ged  Into  an  alley  garage  by  a  rapist 
might  read  with  some  interest  Tom  Clark's 
statement  that  it  is  senseless  to  think  Su- 
preme Court  rulings  encourage  crime. 

Speaking  recently  at  Denton,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Clark,  who  retired  last  sxunmer  as  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  observed.  "The  Idea  that  a 
man  will  read  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  then  go  out  and  rob  a  bank  Is 
ridiculous." 

Possibly  true;  but  that  Isn't  the  point. 
And  "ridiculous"  hardly  is  the  word. 

The  rapist  in  the  alley  previously  had 
raped  a  17-year-old  girl  who  identified  him. 
Police  found  the  girl's  sweater  and  skirt  In 
the  back  of  his  car.  The  courts  freed  him. 
to  rape  again,  because  the  police  hadn't  had 
a  search  warrant. 

This  case  is  by  no  means  unique.  The  an- 
nals of  crime  In  the  United  States  are  full 
of  such  incidents. 

There  is,  for  instance,  the  notorious  case 
of  Andrew  Roosevelt  Mallory  who  got  the 
death  penalty  for  rape.  He  was  freed  be- 
cause be  was  held  overnight  for  arraignment. 
Later  he  was  convicted  of  assavilt  on  a 
woman,  freed  after  a  120-day  sentence,  final- 
ly convicted  of  assault  and  burglary,  got  11 
to  23  years  in  prison. 

It  isn't  that  marauders  go  about  their  work 
with  a  book  of  court  decisions  in  band.  The 
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complaint  is  that  hairsplitting  decisions  have 
turned  criminals  loose  by  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  repeat  their  crimes. 

If  this  may  be  considered  an  exaggeration 
consider  the  decUlon  in  the  case  of  Danny 
Efcobedo,  who  got  20  years  for  helping  to 
murder  his  sister's  husband.  He  was  freed 
because  he  hadnt  been  permitted  to  see  a 
lawyer  before  talking. 

In  the  light  of  this  decision  the  district 
attorney  in  Dallas  dropped  charges  against 
100  persons  who  had  confessed  to  burglary 
and  narcotics  charges,  holding  prosecution 
futile. 

A  recent  FBI  siu-vey  found  more  than  half 
of  arrested  persons,  freed  by  Federal  au- 
thorities In  one  year,  were  arrested  again  on 
new  charges  within  three  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  persons  arrested  had  records  of 
two  or  more  previous  arrests. 

And  the  damage  goes  far  beyond  the  mere 
release  of  arrested  criminals.  As  Sen.  John 
McClellan  says,  a  series  of  decisions  has 
brought  "confusion  and  disarray  Into  the 
field  of  law  enforcement." 

Crime,  in  obviously  large  majority,  is  not 
committed  by  weak  individuals  who  are 
victims  of  sudden  Impulse.  It  is  the  work  of 
professionals,  aided  by  Constitutional  safe- 
guard* which  were  established  to  protect 
the  innocent. 

The  FBI  reports  crime  Increased  17  per 
cent  in  the  first  half  of  this  year  There 
were  30  per  cent  more  robberies,  20  per  cent 
more  murders.  7  per  cent  more  rapes 

Justice  Byron  White  stated  the  case  suc- 
cinctly m  his  dUsent  from  the  malorttT  Es- 
cobedo  decision: 

"The  most  basic  function  of  any  govern- 
ment is  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
individual  and  his  property  .  .  .  Without  the 
reasonably  effective  performance  of  the  task 
...  It  Is  idle  to  talk  about  human  dlimitv 
and  civilized  values." 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)   Sunday  Star 

July  2,  1967J 

A  Life  of  Justice  Wakren 

TJntU  and  unless  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 

United  SUtes  decides  to  tell  his  own  story 

Leo  Katcher's  biography  could  easily  be  the 

best  and  the  most  revealing. 

His  big  book  lacks  Just  one  thing,  and  that 
Katcher  could  not  supply:  Warren's  own  as- 
sessment of  his  life  and  work.  The  Chief 
Justice  did  not  aid  In  the  book's  preparation 
although  he  did  not  oppose  It.  Accesc  to  War- 
ren would  have  supplied  another  dimension 
and  an  intimacy  to  the  tiography.  But  it 
might  also  have  compromised  one  of  the 
main  virtues  of  the  Katcher  book :  objectivity. 

Katcher,  a  former  newspaperman  in  New 
Tork  and  now  a  full-time  author  in  Califor- 
nia, has  written  a  balanced  and  apparently 
complete  analysis  of  Warren's  public  life 
Since,  with  Warren,  public  actions  have  been 
but  extensions  of  private  personality  the 
book  reveals  the  Chief  Justice,  politician,  gov- 
ernor, and  prosecutor  fully. 

Two-thirds  of  the  book  deals  with  War- 
ren's Ufe  before  he  became  head  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1953 — his  ancestry,  boyhood 
college  and  Army  years,  his  public  service 
from  assistant  district  attorney  In  Oakland. 
Calif.,  to  district  attorney,  state  attorney  gen- 
eral, California  governor,  and  candidate  for 
the  nation's  highest  political  offices. 

The  last  third  covers  the  14  years  as  the 
Chief  Justice,  including  Warren's  direction  of 
the  commission  on  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  This  part  of  the  book  pays 
less  attention  to  the  particulars  of  what  Chief 
Justice  Warren  has  done  than  to  the  setting 
in  which  he  worked  and  the  political  and 
social  impact  of  what  he  did.  However,  there 
are  here  fresh  revelations  of  "inside  secrets" 
about  how  the  Court  decided  the  regregatlon 
and  reapportionment  cases. 

Katcher's  book  dispels  the  facile  notion 
that  "something  came  over"  Warren  as  Chief 
Justice,   to  change  him  almost  completely. 
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That  notion  U  held  by,  among  others,  former 
President  Elsenhower,  who  put  Warren  on 
the  court. 

True.  Warren's  Judicial  actions  In  the 
three  key  areas  of  race  relations,  political  re- 
apportionment, and  criminal  law  contra- 
dicted positions  he  had  taken  as  politician 
and  prosecutor.  But  the  author  shows  how 
these  "before-and-after"  positions  also  had  a 
common  backgroimd  In  Warren's  character 
and  beliefs. 

It  is  significant  that  Katcher  calls  his  book 
a  "political  biography."  That  does  not  mean 
it  la  a  story  of  Warren  as  a  seeker  and  holder 
of  public  office.  Kather,  it  means  that  the 
book  Is  a  story  of  Warren  as  a  figure  In  the 
broad  world  of  pubUc  affairs,  where  sociology 
law,  economics,  and  political  science  come 
together. 

Katcher's  book  is  sympathetic,  but  It  is  by 
no  means  adoring.  A  characterisUc  assessment 
is  that  "the  only  figure  in  recent  American 
history  with  whom  Warren  can  be  equated  is 
Franklin  Delano  Hoosevelt."  That  is  pre- 
eminence in  his  time,  yet  a  figure  as  'much 
detested  as  idolized. 

From  the  Katcher  biography  Warren 
emerges  assomethlng  of  a  benovelent,  auto- 
crat, a  compassionate  moralist,  a  reforming 
nonthinker,  a  stubborn  humanitarian.  There 
Is  a  strong  strain  of  consistency  in  principle 
running  through  this  life  as  seen  by  Katcher, 
but  there  is  also  a  strong  capacity  to  change 
through  "growth  and  learning."  If,  as  this 
author  sees  It,  Warren  was  slow  to  come  to 
maturity  in  his  Ideas,  he  was  early  com- 
mitted to  basic  notions  of  right  which  he  has 
never  forsaken. 

Two  of  Katcher's  story-telling  techniques 
add  not  only  to  the  value  of  his  book,  but 
also  to  the  ease  of  reading  it. 

One  la  the  use  of  brief  chapters— there  are 
51  In  aU— with  each  offering  not  only  an  en- 
capsuled  treatment  of  a  topic  or  event,  but 
also  a  lead-in  to  the  chapter  immediately 
following.  ' 

The  other  technique  finds  Katcher  dis- 
cussing Warren's  roles  only  after  the  author 
has  first  made  evident  the  context  In  which 
a  role  was  performed.  This  was  particularly 
helpful  In  understanding,  for  example  War- 
ren's irrational  belief  during  World  War  II 
that  Japanese  ancestry  automaUcaUy 
equated  disloyalty  to  America. 
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ADDRESS   OP  RICHARD  KLABZUBA 
ON  AIR  SAFETTY 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  [Mr.  Adams]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
and  charts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Flight  Safety  Foundation  sponsors 
an  international  air  safety  seminar.  At 
the  20th  annual  international  air  safety 
seminar  held  last  week.  December  4-7, 
1967,  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  a  paper  was 
presented  by  Richard  W.  Klabzuba  ex- 
ploring the  possible  use  of  various 
criteria  for  measuring  the  exposure- 
hazard  to  an  aviation  accident. 

The  Flight  Safety  Foundation  is  a 
nonprofit,  nongovernment  organization 
based  in  New  York  City.  Its  president  Is 
Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldara,  USAF, 
retired.  Genera]  Caldara  distinguished 
himself  by  serving  this  Nation  as  the 
Director  of  Flight  Safety  Research  and 


Deputy    Inspector    General— Safety    of 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1955-60. 

Mr.  Klabzuba  is  a  former  MAC  officer 
who  attempted  to  form  his  own  airline 
at  age  20.  In  developing  his  statistical 
approach,  he  consulted  with  statisticians 
and  safety  officials  in  various  agencies 
and  countries. 

The  paper  follows: 
Thk  Impact  of  the  Exposurb  Hazakd  on 
Aviation  Accident  Statistics 
It  Is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  to 
discuss  aviation  accident  statistics  and  their 
measurement  of  the  "exposure  hazard"  to  an 
aviation  accident  or  fatality. 

Those  of  you  have  been  following  the  dia- 
logue during  the  last  few  years  are  aware  of 
the  growing  criticism  of  the  statistical  yard- 
sticks used  at  present  for  evaluating  aviation 
accidents.  There  are  now  a  number  of  critics 
who  question  the  validity  of  accident  rates 
based  upon  mUUon  of  miles  flown.  They  say 
it  does  not  reflect  a  true  plctiire. 

Bobble  R.  Allen,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  AvlaOcm  Safety  of  the  new  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  noted  this  criticism 
over  a  year  ago  in  an  address  to  the  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association  in  Washington- 
A.  M.  Lester.  Director.  Air  Transport  Bureau 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization' 
observed  similar  criticism  In  his  article' 
"Global  Air  Transport  Accident  Statistics  ''• 
which  appeared  earlier  this  year  In  the  IC/io 
Bulletin.'  Other  speeches  and  articles  by  In- 
dustry leaders  have  made  correspond! ne  ob- 
servations. 

With  this  criticism  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  explore  with  you  the  possible  use  of  other 
criterion.  First,  however,  because  so  many 
things  we  say  today  are  subject  to  misinter- 
pretation. I  would  like  to  clarify  what  I  mean 
by  the  terms  "safety"  and  "exposure"  or 
exposure  hazard. 

Safety  is  by  definlUon  a  condlUon  or  sUte 
of  being  freed  from  barm.  Injury  or  risk- 
secure  from  threat  of  danger.  It  Is  the  qaullty 
or  state  of  being  devoid  of  whatever  exposes 
one  to  danger  or  harm. 

Exposure,  on  the  other  hand.  Involves  the 
act  of  laying  one  open  to  danger;  to  render- 
ing one  accessible  to  something  that  may 
prove  detrimental,  such  as  an  accident  or 
fatality.  An  exposure  hazard  In  avlaUon  Is, 
therefore,  the  chance  that  a  particular  air- 
craft and  its  contents  may  sustain  loss  or 
damage.  The  purpose  of  accident  statistics 
Is  merely  to  ascertain  and  bring  together 
those  facts  which  are  calculated  to  best  illus- 
trate present  conditions  and  determine  fu- 
ture prospects. 

Second.  I  believe  it  is  important  to  review 
again  briefiy  with  you  an  air  carrier's  duty 
to  the  pubhc.  In  common  law  coimtrles.  air 
carriers  (barring  treaties  or  statutes)  have 
an  afflnnaUve  duty  to  provide  the  public  safe 
air  transportaUon  service.  Carriers  who  ac- 
cept passengers  entrusted  to  their  care  must 
use  great  caution  to  protect  them.  This  has 
been  described  as  "the  utmost  cauUon 
characteristic  of  very  prudent  men."  or  "the 
highest  possible  care  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking."  > 

A  common  carrier,  for  example,  may  make 
a  different  contract  with  each  single  pas- 
senger-varying In  its  terms  as  to  fare  and 
length  of  haul — but  the  tort  duty  of  rea- 
sonable care  for  their  safety  extends  to  every 
person  towards  whom  It  stands  In  relaUon 

'  Allen,  Bobble  R.,  Presented  to  Aviation/ 
Space  Writers  Association,  WlUard  Hotel. 
WaslUngton.  DC.  Sept.  29.  1966.  p.  5. 

'  Lester.  A.  M..  "Global  Air  Transport  Ac- 
cident Statistics".  ICAO  Bulletin,  Intema- 
tional  Civil  Aviation  Organization.  Montreal, 
Vol.  XXH.  No.  1  (January.  1967)  p.  »-6. 

•Prosser.  WUUam  L.,  Law  of  Torts.  West 
Publishing  Company.  St.  Paul,  Bfinnesota. 
2nd  Ed.  (1966)  p.  147. 
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of  carrier  and  passenger.  Including  those  who 
have  not  contracted  at  aU  but  are  rMlng 
free.' 

Upon  much  the  same  basis,  a  bailee  who 
receives  property  entirely  for  his  own  benefit, 
such  as  an  air  cargo  carrier,  Is  recognized  as 
assuming  great  responsibility  and  therefore 
must  also  use  great  care. 

The  weight  of  legal  authority,  by  the  way, 
rejects  the  idea  of  degrees  of  negligence — 
considering  instead  that  any  failure  to  use 
care  required  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances Is  simply  ordinary  negligence.  Thus, 
within  common  law  Jurisdiction,  every  air 
carrier  has  an  affirmative  legal  duty  to  pro- 
vide safe  air  transportation  service. 

Many  nations  have  also  established  laws 
requiring  every  air  carrier  to  provide  safe 
service.  In  the  United  States,  as  an  example, 
in  addition  to  Title  IV.  "Safety  Regulation  of 
ClvU  Aviation",  the  word  "safe"  or  "safety"  Is 
mentioned  three  times  in  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  in  connection  with  air 
commerce. 

Safety  and  economic  control  of  air  carri- 
ers fiow  from  a  single  command.  The  direc- 
tive Is  clear;  Congress  Is  animate  in  its  de- 
mand that  every  air  carrier  and  the  C.A.B. 
provide  and  i>romote  the  highest  degree  of 
safety  in  air  transportation.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  Congress  nor  the  Act. 

Air  carrier  executives,  however,  have  always 
been  vitally  concerned  with  safety.  WU- 
Uam A.  Paterson,  when  he  was  Chairman  of 
United  Air  Lines'  Board  of  Directors,  stated: 
"Safety  Is  always  the  No.  1  problem  for  an 
airline."  '  These  annual  Flight  Safety  Foun- 
dation Seminars  and  other  similar  meetings 
manifest  the  Industry's  concern  with  safety. 
As  an  Industry.  I  feel  you  have  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  highest  standards 
of  any  Industry. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  high  standards 
already  attained,  the  fact  remains  air  carriers 
have  an  affirmative  obligation  to  provide  safe 
service  "under  the  prevailing  clrcumstaaices" 
and.  as  you  know,  these  conditions  do  change 
periodically.  As  a  consequence,  you  and  I 
must  always  be  alert  for  such  changes. 

Now  with  regards  to  aviation  accident  sta- 
tistics, two  principal  yardsticks  have  his- 
torically been  used,  among  others,  to  analyze 
and  measure  the  rate  at  which  accidents 
occxir.  These  are  ( 1 )  the  number  of  aircraft- 
miles  and  passenger-miles  fiown  per  acci- 
dent or  fatality,  and  (2)  the  number  of  air- 
craft-hours fiown  per  accident  or  fatality. 

Generally,  the  statistical  data  has  always 
been  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  air 
carrier  and  general  aviation.  General  aviation 
comprises  all  civil  fiylng  except  that  of  air 
carriers;  hence  figures  for  general  aviation 
include  student  pilots,  aerial  agriculture  ap- 
plicators, air  taxies,  pleasure  and  recreational 
flying,  personal  business  flying,  corporate/ex- 
ecutive flying  (by  professional  crews) ,  as  well 
Ds  non-certificated  pilots. 

Up  until  recently  all  statistical  data  con- 
cerning passenger  fatalities  on  air  carriers 
have  historically  been  based  upon  the  pas- 
senger-mile. The  unit  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  because  this  was  the  method  in- 
itially established  to  measure  railroad  safety. 
According  to  Mr.  Lester  the  main  reason  why 
accident  rates  have  generally  been  related  to 
the  aircraft-mile  or  passenger-mile  is  simply 
that  these  statistics  are  almost  universally 
available  and  can  be  obtained  for  the  fairly 
distant  past,  whereas  other  statistics  have 
only  recently  been  rei)orted  Internationally 
and  are  still  not  generally  available  for  pas- 
senger movements. 

Statistical  data  published  on  the  basis  of 
the  ratio  of  passenger  fatallUes  i>er  pas- 
senger-mUe  flown  has  continually  Indicated 


air  carrier  service  to  be  safer  than  general 
aviation.  However,  another  factor  (which 
has  Icmg  been  recognized  to  be  worthy  of 
analysis)  is  the  time  spent  in  the  air.  Carl 
B.  AU«tt,  a  member  of  the  first  U.S.  Air 
Safety  Board,  refers  to  this  Is  the  "time  of 
exposure"  theory. 

It  Is  not  STirprislng,  therefcwe,  that  some- 
one eventually  would  attempt  to  correlate 
air  carrier  passenger  f  atalitlee  to  flying  hovirs, 
just  as  air  carrier  aircraft  accidents,  and 
general  aviation  accidents  and  fatalities, 
have  historically  been  correlated  to  aircraft- 
hours  flown.  Apparently  the  first  published 
data  relating  air  carrier  passenger  fatalities 
to  flying  time  was  made  by  WiUlam  K.  Law- 
ton  ( formerly  President  of  the  National  Busi- 
iiess  Aircraft  Association)  In  October  1965  in 
an  article  that,  among  other  things,  com- 
pared the  safety  record  of  general  aviation  to 
air  carrier  operations.' 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  here  today,  the 
interesting  fact  revealed  by  this  new  evidence 
is  not  the  comparison  between  the  safety 
records  of  the  air  carriers  and  general  avia- 
tion, but  rather  the  high  degree  of  statistical 
correlation  between  air  carrier  accidents  and 
flying  time.  The  accident  rates  per  100.000 
flying-hours  were:  2.0  (1959),  1.9  (1960),  aj 
(1961),  1.7  (1962),  and  1.8   (1963). 

More  disturbing,  however,  is  a  comparison 
of  the  air  carrier  fatality  rate  per  100,000 
flying-hours  reported  in  the  article  with  a 
similar  passenger  fatality  rate  per  1,000,000 
passenger-miles  as  supplied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Aviation  Safety.  Like  cost-per-mlle  and 
cost-per-hour  figures,  these  two  ratios  do 
not  at  all  times  agree  statistically.  To  be 
specific,  when  the  fatality  rates  for  the  year 
1962  are  compared  with  the  year  1961.  those 
statistics  based  upon  1.000.000  passenger- 
miles  indicate  the  fatality  rate  decreased, 
whereas  data  covering  the  same  period  based 
up  100,000  flying-hours  shows  the  fatality 
rate  as  increasing^ 

Such  a  fundamental  difference  lalses  a 
very  elementary  question:  What  really  were 
the  passengers'  and  crews'  chance  of  survival 
in  1962?  Is  the  passenger's  and  crew's  ex- 
posure hazard  to  an  air  carrier  aircraft  ac- 
cident or  fatality  more  closely  related  to  the 
aircraft-mile  or  passenger-mile,  or  the  air- 
craft-hour or  passenger-hour  flown? 

Unfortunately  this  question  can  not  be 
answered  (nor  can  the  statistical  study  prof- 
fered by  Mr.  Lawton  be  supported  nor 
denied)  with  statistical  data  supplied  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  or  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board,  because  neither  the 
Bureau  of  Aviation  Safety  nor  the  Bureau  of 
Accounts  and  Statistics  have  published  any 
data  concerning  the  number  of  passenger- 
hours  flown. 

However,  even  though  neither  Board  has 
yet  supplied  the  public  with  data  concern- 
ing the  number  of  passenger-hours  flown.  It 
Is  possible  to  logically  contruct  an  approxi- 
mation of  such  a  figure  using  other  data 
published  by  C.A.B.'s  Bureau  of  Accounts 
and  Statistics.  The  three  fundamental  ele- 
ments are:  1.  "Average  Available  Seats  per 
Aircraft";  2.  "Total  Revenue  Passenger  Load 
Factor,  Scheduled  Service  (Percent)";  and  3. 
"Over-aU  Revenue  Aircraft  Hours,  Scheduled 
Service". 

The  product  of  this  data  provides  a  pas- 
senger-hour fiown  figure  that  is  reasonably 
accurate.  AppUcatton  of  this  figure  to  the 
number  of  passenger  fatalities  Incurred 
produces  a  ratio  that  is  similar  to  the  pas- 
senger fatality  rate  per  100  million  pas- 
senger-miles flown,  thereby  enabUng  us  to 
compare  trends  In  the  two  ratios.  Both  ratios 
being  based  upon  raw  data  acquired  from 
the  same  sources. 

Tkble  1  provides  a  direct  comparison  of 
the  imssenger  fatality  rate  per  100  million 


« Ibid..  6. 

» "All  In  one  lifetime — ^From  'Crates'  to  su- 
per Jetliners",  U.S.  News  A  World  Reports. 
Washington  (Feb.  7,  1966)  p.  66. 
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•  lAWton,  WlUlam  K..  "In  Good  Company", 
Flytafir,  New  Tark.  N.Y.,  Vol.  77  (October 
1966)  p.  62. 


passenger-miles  flown  with  the  passenger 
fataUty  rate  per  100,000  passenger-hours 
flown  for  eighteen  annual  calander  periods 
(1949-1966).  Three  observations  should  be 
noted. 

One,  the  passenger  fatality  rate  per  100.000 
passenger-hours  flown  Is  Identical  for  the  two 
yeart  1951  and  1960  (I.e.,  0.34),  whereas  the 
passenger  fatality  rate  per  100  million  pas- 
senger-miles flown  indicate  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  same  two  years.  The  mile- 
age rate  for  1980  U  something  like  28%  less 
than  that  for  1951.  1963  and  1966  provide  a 
similar  situation.  The  ratios  are  therefore 
inconsistent. 

Two,  the  passenger  fatality  rate  per  100 
million  passenger-miles  flown  for  the  two 
years  1952  and  1962  are  almost  identical,  i.e., 
0.35  and  0.34  respectively.  But  the  pas- 
senger fatality  rate  per  100  thousand  pas- 
senger-hours flown  for  1962  (0.13)  is  almost 
double  that  for  1952  (0.07).  These  two  rates 
are  certainly  incompatible. 

Three,  the  1962  passenger  fatality  rate  per 
100  million  passenger-miles  flown  Indicates 
approximately  an  11%  decline  from  the  pre- 
vious year  (0.38  to  0.34) ,  while  the  passenger 
fatality  rate  per  100  thousand  passenger- 
hours  flown  shows  a  30%  Increase  during  the 
same  period  (0.10  to  0.13);  a  direct  contra- 
diction. 

The  passenger  fatality  rates  per  passenger- 
mile  flown  and  passenger-hotir  flown  are 
therefore  not  at  all  times  consistent  or  cwn- 
patlble,  and  they  can  contradict  each  other. 
As  a  consequence,  a  choice  must  ultimately 
be  made  between  the  two  ratios.  That  choice 
should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
which  best  assess  the  expKwure  to  accidents, 
and  best  determines  trends  In  accident  and 
fataUty  rates. 

The  next  two  Tables  compare  passenger  and 
crew  fatalities,  and  aircraft  accidents,  to 
revenue  aircraft-hours  fiown.  All  the  raw  data 
necessary  for  these  two  tables  Is  available  In 
various  C.A.B.  and  N.T.S.B.  reports.  Table  2 
compares  the  data  on  an  annual  calendar 
basis  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years  (1949- 
1966) ,  but  it  is  difficult  to  read  and  does  not 
clearly  indicate  trends.  For  this  reason,  the 
results  of  the  same  data  are  compared  on  the 
basis  of  a  five  year  moving  average  in  Table 
3.  This  latter  Table  will  enable  yon  to  more 
easily  obtain  a  better  comprehension  of  the 
exposure  rate.  (To  further  improve  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  trends,  all  of  the  ratios 
in  Table  3  have  been  rounded  to  one  decimal 
place.) 

In  Table  3.  a  high  degree  of  correlation  Is 
shown  between  both  aircraft  accidents  (total 
and  fatal)  and  aircrew  fatalities,  and  the 
number  of  aircraft-hours  fiown.  FVom  these 
figures  It  can  be  reasonably  concluded  that 
aircraft  accidents  and  aircrew  fatalities  are 
closely  related  to  the  number  of  aircraft- 
hours  flown. 

On  the  other  hand,  although  the  passenger 
fatality  rate  per  100,000  revenue  aircraft- 
hours  flown  doe*  show  a  correlation  to  the 
number  of  revenue  aircraft-hours  flown.  It 
does  not  show  the  same  high  degree  of  cor- 
relation. This  however  is  to  be  anticipated. 

If  aircraft  accidents  are  related  to  air- 
craft-hours flown  (as  these  statistics  Indi- 
cated), then  because  the  composition  of  the 
aircrew  to  aircraft  Is  relatively  constant,  the 
crew  fatality  rate  per  aircraft-hour  will  also 
be  relatively  constant.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  case  of  flight-deck  personnel,  as  op- 
posed to  cabin  attendants — whose  number 
tends  to  fluctuate;  with  the  capacity  of  the 
equipment  and  class  of  service.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  should  expect  the  crew 
fataUty  rate  to  show  a  similar  high  degree  of 
correlation  to  revenue  aircraft-hours  fiown 
as  the  rate  for  fatal  aircraft  accidents. 

Passengers  present  a  different  problem. 
Since  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per 
aircraft-hour  flown  fluctuates  matM-ially 
with  both  capacity  and  percentage  utiliza- 
tion of  that  capacity.  It  can  not  be  expected 
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fatlnti                                                           "*^     ber  of  accident  rlaka  enroute  that  are  greater  flown.                                     ,»w  airi^n  nours 

atamies.                                                                      for  long  flights  than  for  short  ones.  That  the  The  over-all  alrrmft  cuvirinnf  i-of.  i.  ^^ 
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thousand   revenue   alrcraft-hoiis  fl^wn   de.         Vm,  wni  ^not^TK.  iJ*           ' "     v..     ^„  greater  extent  as  their  principal  yardstick, 

cllned  almost  continuously  fX  44  to  3  1      siiSar^e  oi^v  mfior  dm.«ir?''^''?tK^  ^"*'   '^   considering   supplementing   their 

Thus,   the   passenger   fatality   rTtedeclinwi     ra^^r^tr^^rt    nil^t              .^  *"  *^*  i^"  ^^ures    by   adding   rates   per   aircraft-hour, 
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revenue  aircraft- hours  flown  has  dropped  Your  attention  is  also  invVt^n  t«  th»  /„„*  "**  *"  ^'''ct^l  ^y  (or  can  b«  classified  ac 
from  a  high  of  5.5  (1959-1962  period)  toTs  thJt  The  Si  a^crart  accident  rLtl  ^r  S°^  *?^  ^  ."^  equipment,  experience 
(1962-1966  period).  This  represents  a  36  per-  100,000  depa^ture^  perfo^ed  hS  n^w  h  ^'^PJ^^'^^-J^'  geographical  region, 
cent  decline  during  a  period  when  capacity  dropped  from  oTto  0^1  w^f  the^ate  wT  ^.^.fi'/Jf"^".'  .^J'"  TL°°?  "^^^  *°  "' 
expanded  29%,  and  the  average  load  per  aircraft-hours  flown  has  remained  unrhani^  slgnlflcant.  but  it  U  a  beginning.  It  has  en- 
aircraft  climbed  24%.                                                   for  18  vears    Thirjpn^,  t^tm^  *h     !k*^  ^^^""^  ^'^^  agencies   to   ascertain   the  facts 
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any  presumption  that  the  passenger  fataUty         The  staUstlcal  inference  clearlv  annears  to  ^     i^U^      I     f  assistance  will  probably  be 

rate  U  associated  with  either  the  capacity  of     be  that  aircraft  accldente  are  more^ctTsely  t^li^u.^lfTy,^"^!^  l""^"  /"P^T 

the  equipment  or  the  average  load  carried,     related   to   revenue   aircraft-ho,^   lown   m  JlLr.^^^Z*^       ^    product    So    please    be 

The  primary  exposure  hazard    (or  wrecking     opposed  to  revenue  aircraft  de^tm-^  ne^  generous  with  your  comments  and  sugges- 

rate  as  it  is  referred  to  m  insurance  terms?     f^ed.  But.  as  I  hive  aS^y  ^1^  ?^"  ''°-^J'^'^^''ZWr^^'"'^»,    .^        v 

appears  to  be  associated   with  the  aircraft,     entire  area  needs  further  examlna^n   '  ,  ^1  {^^^    '**    '°^     ***"»    *^^^    *»*'• 

Its  contents  are  incidental.                                           upon  the  basis  of  the  statistical  data  pre-  r*?*^^  ^  "^f*"  '^f  ^^^   '"'*=™"  accldente. 

In  flight  safety  or  accident  reports.  It  Is  sented  heretofore.  It  may  be  stated  that  both  ^  aircraft  accidents,  aircrew  fatalities, 
customary  to  categorize  aircraft  accidents  as  aircraft  accidents  (over-all  and  fatal  1  and  pa«enger  fatelltles,  are  at  all  times 
being  generally  attributable  to  either  air-  aircrew  fatalities  have  a  high  deeree  of  cor  ""e^^^bly  related  to  the  number  of  air- 
crew or  pilot  error,  technical  defects,  servlc-  relation  to  revenue  aircraft-hours  flown  The  <^^"-bours  flown.  (2)  That  passengers, 
ing  faults,  natural  hazards,  unkown  or  other  aircrews'  exposure  to  a  fatality  is  at  present  '^f^'"':  *°?  aircraft  are  exposed  to  an  ac- 
specifled  causes,  or  a  combination  thereof.  In  the  neighborhood  of  0  5  per  100  000  reve-  <=1P*'?*  or  fatality  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
Such  reports  also  classify  aircraft  accidents  nue  aircraft-hours  flown-  or  one  fatalltv  ner  aircraft-hours  flown.  And  (3)  the  air- 
by  phas€-of-fllght  (i.e.,  taxiing,  take-off,  each  200,000  revenue  aircraft-hours  flown  f«'/t-'iOMr /loum  is  at  present  the  best  unit 
cruise  or  in-flight,  landing,  ete.)  as  well  as  It  can  be  reasonably  antlcioated  that  some  measuring  the  numerical  magnitude  of 
the  rate  per  flight-hour.                                            sort  of  rroorta^iralrcmft  ar^irtlf^i?^^  passenger  and  aircrew  fataUtlee,  as  well  as 

The  universal  consensus  has  been  that  the     ^  ever^  77^0  revenu^  aircfaf t^So^  ^!^"t>r;'''*'''*"'  *^  "'''^^^'^  *">^'^  ^^<^ 
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the    take-oft    and    landing    phase-of -flight      acciaeni  wui  lajte  place  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  everything  I  have 

However,  the  figures  published  In  one  recent         '  Mason    J    K    (M    D     D    C    P  ^    Aviatinn  ^ i  J^*''*^^*^.  '^^'l  ***  '******  ^°  ^^  '^°'^ 

study  on  the  subject  showed  that  only  115%      Accident  PatholoirrB»;VpTw^;t>r  °L}^'-     ^*  aircraft-hour  flown,  and  pos- 
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ji-uBittuu  yivo^)  p.  a.  measvire  the  exposure  hazard  In  aviation  " 
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So-'ces:  Bureau  o(  Accounts  and  Statistics,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board;  Bureau  of  Aviation  Safety.  National  Transport^Uon  Safety  Board. 
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TABLE  ^-An«C1WFT  A(XIDENTS,  FATALITIES,  AND  ACCIDENT  AND  FATALITY  RATES.  U.S.  CERTIFICATED  ROUTE  AlB  CARRIERS,  SCHEDULED  DOMESTIC  PASSENGER SiRVU^S. 

CALENBARYiARS  1949-66 
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hotrrs  ftown 

Aiicraft  accideni  rata  pet 
100,000  revaoue  aiicraft- 
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crew  taUMy  aU  pw  VA*» 
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Total               Fatal 
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Craw 
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Cnw 
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29                     4 
36                      4 
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52 
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n 

2U 
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U9 
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93 
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•6 
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32 
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48 
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59 
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7 
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13 
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16 
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13 
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2,011,559 
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2.403,549 
2,620,868 
2.675,663 
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3,546,391 
3.774,6« 
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3.146,948 
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3,459.879 
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3.85 
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t» 
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36                     5 

•S 
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32                      4 

44                      4 

41                      S 
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47                     4 

44                      4 
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.06 
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42                      4 

R                     » 
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1960 
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62                     > 

Sfi                     5 
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35                     S 
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.43 
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5S                      S 
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48                      « 
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Sources:  Bureau  of  Accounts  and  Statistics,  Civil  Aeronaotics  Board;  Bureau  of  Aviation  Safety.  Natioaal  Traosportation  Safety  Boaid. 
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Satety,  Hatiaaal  Trafisportalion  Safety  Board. 

THERE  IS  AN  URGENT  NEED  TO  RE- 
STRICT THE  DISTRIBUTION  OP 
AUTOMOBILE  MASTER  KEYS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unaninKtus  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  BakrettI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In 
the  Rfcord  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
an  urgent  need  to  restrict  the  distribu- 
tion of  automobile  master  keys  to  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  that  have  a 
legitimate  use  for  them.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  that  deserves  our  Immediate  at- 
tention. 

Unfortunately,  anyone  can  order 
through  the  mails  sets  of  master  keys 
for  prices  ranging  from  $3  to  $20  that 
will  open  and  start  almost  any  General 
Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler,  or  American 
Motors  car.  Auto  thefts  have  been  in- 
creasing annually  in  the  United  States  at 
an  alarming  rate.  During  1966  there  were 
557,000  autos  stolen — more  than  one 
per  minute  throughout  the  year.  Since 
1961  the  rate  of  auto  thefts  has  increased 
by  71  percent  and  the  year  1966  showed 


an  increase  of  14^  percent  over  the  level 
of  1965.  At  this  rate  of  Increase  by  1970 
we  will  have  about  1  million  autos  stolen 
a  year. 

On  a  national  basis  juvenile  thieves 
account  for  more  than  60  percent  of  car 
thefts,  and  in  stune  areas  tbey  account 
for  as  high  as  90  percent  of  the  thefts. 
The  indiscrimliuite  sale  of  master  keys 
through  our  malls  allows  these  keys  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  juvenile  and  pro- 
fessional thieves  alike.  This  is  a  problem 
that  cannot  be  solved  by  State  and  local 
governments  because  the  master  keys 
are  sold  through  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
a  bill  to  deal  with  this  problem  and  re- 
quest that  you  use  your  good  office  to 
urge  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  and  report 
the  same  so  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  consider  adequate  legislation 
to  control  the  distribution  of  auto  master 
keys. 


THE  AUTO  INSURANCE  MESS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frcwn  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Rodino]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
ohjecticn  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Dally  News  has  performed  a  dis- 
tinct public  service  for  all  those  who  are 
wondering  about  the  state  of  the  auto- 
mobile insurance  Industry.  Articles  siKdi 
as  the  following  are  vital  steps  in  the 
process  of  public  understanding  and  edu- 
cation, for  only  when  the  public  really 
knows  what  is  happening  to  them  will 
the  Congress  be  moved  to  forthrightly 
enact  funamental  reforms  to  adequately 
protect  the  driving  public : 

fFrom  the  Washington  Dany  News,  Dec.  5, 
1987J 

The  Auto  Insurakci;  Mkss — 30  Meluon 

Dritxks  Too  "Riskt" 

(By  Tom  T&lburt) 

As  many  as  30  million  licensed  drivers  In 
the  U.S.  aire  considered  sub-standard  risks 
under  the  guidelines  followed  by  many  anto 
Insurance  companies. 

This  eetlm&te  Is  made  by  auto  insurance 
executives  themselves,  some  of  wliom  pri- 
vately criticise  what  they  feel  are  outmoded 
and  prejudicial  giadrilnes  on  drivers. 

Others  defend  restrictions  set  up  against 
insuring  certain  drivers — saying  tbey  are 
based  both  on  sound  judgment  and  expe- 
rience, and  pointing  out  that  insurance  com- 
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panles  are  private  enterprises.  In  business  to 
sbow  profits. 

Among  the  30  million — representing  nearly 
a  third  ot  the  nation's  102  mlUlon  licensed 
drivers — are  people  who  never  have  had  an 
accident.  Still,  many  of  them  mvist  pay  higher 
auto  Insurance  premiums  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

MTLTTABT    PERSONNXL 

Military  personnel,  as  a  group  are  treated 
as  exceptional  risks  by  18  of  19  leading  auto 
Insurance  companies  checked  by  Investigators 
for  the  Hotise  Judiciary  Committee. 

Said  Allstate  Insurance  Co. : 

"The  obvious  Increased  hazard  presented 
by  the  single  military  risk  Is  the  very  limited 
time  provided  him  for  use  of  his  car.  All  of 
us  remember  the  800-mile  round  trip  on  a 
36- hour  pass  Just  to  spend  a  few  hours  at 
home  .  .  .  the  frenzied  dash  to  the  destina- 
tion; then  the  long  exhausting  drive  thru 
the  night,  with  drooping  eyelids  and  dulled 
reflexes,  to  make  Monday  morning  reveille. 

"Too  fast,  too  far,  too  little  sleep — these 
are  the  hazards  that  concern  underwriters." 

Allstate  noted,  however,  that  it  will  accept 
at  standard  rates  a  serviceman  applying  for 
a  policy  who  Is  a  member  of  a  family  already 
Insured  by  the  company. 

Who  else  is  considered  risky? 

Members  of  the  clergy  and  doctors,  ac- 
cording to  Continental-National  of  Chicago 
which  miikes  this  comment  about  ministers 
and  doctors  under  a  listing  of  "undesirable 
occupations": 

"Their  driving  records  are  among  the  poor- 
est. Both  appear  to  drive  when  preoccupied 
with  problems.  The  clergyman  may  drive 
with  the  attitude  that  the  Lord  will  provide. 
With  doctors,  there  Is  the  possibility  of  the 
use  of  the  car  in  emergencies." 

AS     FOR     ACTORS 

As  for  actors,  musicians,  entertainers  and 
professional  athletes:  "May  be  target  risks 
If  Income  1«  high.  Juries  may  award  liberal 
settlements  because  the  Jury  feels  that  'they 
can  afford  It.' " 

Other  drivers  marked  as  poor  risks  by  some 
companies  are  those  over  age  65  and  single 
drivers  under  25.  Continental  Insurance  Co.'s 
instructions  to  underwriters  says: 

"If  the  husband  is  under  21  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  caution.  This  Is  especially  so  If  he 
Is  less  than  20.  Marriage  by  males  of  these 
ages  is  frequently  an  indication  of  emotional 
problems  tiiat  produce  a  below-average  risk." 

The  Hanover  Insurance  Group  of  New  York 
Includes  on  Its  list  of  50  "occupations  or 
exposvires  which  should  be  avoided  or  se- 
lected with  care":  barbers,  bartenders,  beauty 
shop  c^>erator8,  farm  laborers,  masseurs, 
waiters,  wrestlers,  domestics,  and  sheriffs  or 
deputies  who  may  use  their  cars  in  emer- 
gencies. 

Basically,  today's  high-risk  driver  Is  any- 
one rejected  by  the  major  auto  Insurance 
companies.  Their  standards  alone — not  those 
of  a  motor  vehicle  department  or  state  In- 
surance commission — determine  the  risk 
category  of  drivers. 

Only  three  states — New  Tork^  Massa- 
chxisetts  and  North  Carolina — make  It  man- 
datory that  drivers  carry  liability  Insurance. 

But  all  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  flnancla'  responsibility  laws  or  their 
equivalent  requiring  drivers  to  prove  they 
can  meet  damage  claims  arising  from  acci- 
dents. Most  comply  with  the  law  by  pur- 
chasing Uabllity  insiirance. 

MOT   covntxD 

Of  94  million  registered  motor  vehicles  in 
the  U.S.,  the  insurance  Industry  estimates 
9.4  million — or  10  per  cent — are  not  covered 
by  liability  Insurance. 

None  of  the  insurance  company  "risk  lists" 
obtained  by  the  House  Judiciary  Conamlttee 
and  Senate  Antitrust  and  Monopoly  sub- 
committee mentions  Negroes.  Industry  offi- 
cials say  discrimination  against  Negroes  is  a 
thing  of  the  past  with  most  companies. 


Some  persons  have  trouble  getting  insur- 
ance, however,  simply  beoaxise  they  work  in 
menial  Jobs. 

Others  may  be  ruled  out  because  they  live 
m  certain  sections  of  a  city.  Virtually  all  in- 
surance companies  \ise  "zone  systems"  and 
costs  of  obtaining  auto  Insurance  vary  from 
one  zone  to  another.  In  cities,  these  zone 
rates  often  depend  on  incidence  of  crime, 
whether  there  Is  off-street  parking,  and  other 
factors. 

BLACKOTTT    MAPS 

Some  companies  use  "blackout  maps" — in 
which  entire  sltun  areas  of  cities  are  blocked 
off  as  too  risky  to  provide  auto  insurance  for 
their  residents.  One  company's  instructions 
to  agents  lists  as  "unacceptable"  for  example, 
"residents  of  prohibited  areas." 

Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson  (D.,  Wis.)  says  that 
in  a  case  brought  to  his  attention  a  driver 
demanded  to  know  why  his  policy  had  been 
cancelled.  The  company  told  him  his  neigh- 
borhood was  "going  downhill." 

And  Rep.  M.  G.  (Gene)  Snyder  (R.,  Ky.) 
said  Insurance  company  representatives  have 
informed  him  they  have  to  black  out  whole 
areas — all  of  Appalacbla  in  his  own  state  of 
Kentucky,  for  instance.  They  say,  according 
to  Mr.  Snyder:  "We  don't  have  the  time  to 
imderwrite  these  people  individually." 

Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart  (D.,  Mich.) ,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Antitrust  subconmiittee  which 
has  announced  It  will  hold  hearings  on  auto 
insurance  next  year,  says : 

"Auto  Insurance,  far  from  being  a  luxury, 
is  regarded  by  most  drivers  as  a  necessary 
protection.  But  can  we  legitimately  request 
that  drivers  carry  insurance  without  taking 
some  measures  to  see  that  it  is  available  at 
something  resembling  reasonable  cost?" 

can't   BX    JnSTDTKD 

Some  insurance  companies  acknowledged 
In  statements  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  they  could  not  Justify  with  pre- 
cise statistics  their  underwriting  guidelines 
and  rules.  Continental  Insurance  Co.  for  ex- 
ample said : 

"We  do  not  maintain  statistical  Informa- 
tion based  on  occupation,  ma-ltal  statiis,  etc. 
We  cannot  statistically  support  all  of  our 
underwriting  Judgments.  (We  cannot,  in  fact, 
statistically  supjjort  our  refusal  to  write  In- 
surance for  known  dishonest  and  completely 
immoral  persons.) " 

On  the  other  hand.  Nationwide  Insurance 
Co.  of  Columbus,  O.,  submitted  findings  of  a 
study  it  made  of  some  400,000  drivers  in- 
volved in  accidents  over  a  one-year  period  to 
back  up  its  underwriting  principles. 

Among  Its  signlflcant  findings:  "Those 
drivers  who  live  In  slums  or  blighted  neigh- 
borhoods had  accidents  at  about  twice  the 
rate  of  the  average  drivers  in  the  study.  While 
those  who  resided  in  deteriorating  neighbor- 
hoods produced  an  accident  frequency  50 
per  cent  higher." 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Dec.  6, 

1967] 

Tht  Axtto  Insttrance  Mess — Firms  Vie  pob 

t9.6  BnxioN  Pie 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Nearly  900  companies  that  sell  auto  liability 
Insurance  compete  fiercely  for  the  $9.6  bil- 
lion now  paid  annually  by  U.S.  drivers — but 
the  competition  is  for  "preferred  risks." 

What  happens  to  the  driver  whose  applica- 
tions for  auto  insurance  are  rejected  by  com- 
pany after  company  or  the  driver  whose 
policy  is  cancelled? 

His  insurance  agent  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  policy  for  him  with  a  smaller  company — 
possibly  a  subsidiary  of  a  larger  company — 
at  a  slightly  higher  cost. 

If  tbese  companies  also  turn  him  down  he 
can  get  Into  what  Is  known  as  the  asslgned- 
risk  plan  which  has  been  set  up  by  law  in 
all  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is 
a  catch-all  for  the  risks  no  company  wants  to 
underwrite. 


Each  company  doing  business  in  a  state 
Is  required  to  accept  Its  quota  of  asslgned- 
risk  drivers  in  proportion  to  the  total  volume 
of  business  it  does  in  the  state.  As  with 
regular  auto  insurance,  rates  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  state. 

THE    RISK    POOLS 

Cost  of  insurance  for  drivers  In  these  "risk 
pools"  runs  from  25  per  cent  above  standard 
rates  to  200  p>er  cent  higher.  This  means  a 
driver  with  a  string  of  traffic  convictions  on 
his  record  who  was  paying,  say,  $150  annually 
at  standard  rates  would  pay  $450. 

This  reporter's  spot  check  of  records  of  20 
asslgned-risk  drivers — records  pulled  from  an 
insiirance  company's  file  at  random  and  in 
no  way  a  statistically  sound  sampling- 
showed: 

Each  of  the  drivers  had  from  three  to  six 
moving  traffic  violations  In  the  18-month 
period  before  they  applied  for  insurance  in 
the  rUk  pool.  Twelve  of  the  20  had  been  in 
accidents  during  that  period. 

Some  states  use  a  system  whereby  drivers 
in  the  pools  pay  standard  Insurance  rates, 
others  have  a  starting  base  which  is  25  per 
cent  higher.  Then  siircharges  are  tacked  on 
for  the  prior  driving  convictions  within  a 
given  period. 

For  example,  Maryland's  base  rate  in  the 
pool  Is  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  the 
average  auto-insurance  policy  carried  by  a 
non-risk  driver.  A  driver  In  the  Maryland  pool 
who  has  had  five  moving  traffic  violations  in 
the  previous  three  years  in  required  to  pay 
a  75  percent  surcharge.  If  be  has  had  two 
moving  traffic  convictions  he  pays  an  extra 
20  per  cent  surcharge. 

A  person  convicted  of  driving  while  drunk 
or  falling  to  stop  and  report  his  involvement 
in  an  accident  pays  a  150  per  cent  surcharge. 

In  Maryland  67,310  drivers  are  assigned  to 
the  risk  pool  as  are  6968  drivers  from  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  Maryland  and  most 
other  states  the  drivers  are  assigned  to  the 
pool  for  three  years.  As  a  rule  companies 
cannot  cancel  their  ix>llcles  during  this  pe- 
riod unless  the  driver's  license  Is  revoked 
or  he  is  convicted  of  a  felony. 

VOLUNTARY    MARKET 

At  the  end  of  three  years  many  of  the 
drivers  try  again  on  the  "voluntary"  market 
to  get  standard  auto  insurance. 

C.  W.  Hufft,  manager  of  the  Maryland- 
District  of  Colimibla  asslgned-risk  pool,  says 
he  has  no  statistics  showing  how  many  driv- 
ers manage  to  get  out  of  the  plan  after  three 
years. 

Insiirance  companies,  in  aggregate,  main- 
tain they  have  paid  $160  million  more  In 
claims  than  they  have  received  in  premiums 
for  asslgned-risk  drivers  since  the  first  pool 
plan  went  Into  effect  in  1938.  This  figure  does 
not  reflect  any  yield  on  investments  made 
by  the  companies  with  premiums  received. 

Government  Elmployes  Insurance  Co.  says, 
for  example,  that  during  the  first  six  months 
of  this  year  It  paid  out  $1.40  In  claims  for 
every  $1  received  in  premiums  from  drivers 
In  assigned  pools. 

"These  plans  are  In  existence  because  the 
companies  realized  there  had  to  be  an  outlet 
for  the  stuff  (high-risk  drivers)  they  dont 
want  to  take,"  said  Mr.  Hufft. 

HICH-RISK    companies 

Some  drivers,  possibly  fearing  the  stigma 
of  the  state  asslgned-risk  pools,  turn  Instead 
to  high-risk  companies  which  usually  will 
take  them  at  costs  ranging  from  two  to  six 
times  the  going  market  rates  for  auto  Insur- 
ance. 

Many  of  these  companies  cropped  up  In  the 
early  1960's,  apparently  because  of  a  growing 
demand  for  what  they  offers-expensive  In- 
surance for  the  cast-off  driver — and  a  climate 
of  laxity  In  some  state  regulatory  commis- 
sions. 

Since  1960,  some  80  high-risk  compcmiea 
have  gone  broke  leaving  more  than  300,000 
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poll6ybolders  and  accident  victims  holding 
the  bag  in  at  least  35  states.  Claimants  are 
seeking  $600  million  out  of  collectible  assets 
of  $25  million  from  these  companies,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senate  Anti-Trust  sub-commit- 
tee. 

At  present  only  three  states — New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Maryland — ^have  set  up  guar- 
antee funds  to  comi>ensate  accident  victims 
with  claims  against  insolvent  auto  Insurance 
companies. 

In  earlier  hearings  on  high-risk  failures 
the  Senate  sub-committee  found  that  fraud, 
lncomi>etency  and  dubious  vigilance  by  state 
regulators — rather  than  Inadequate  rates — 
were  major  causes  for  failures. 

Causes  Included:  pirating  of  company 
funds  (In  one  Instance  to  help  pay  for  a 
company  official's  ycu;ht) ;  underestimating  or 
fEdslfying  claims  records  (in  another  case 
10,000  accident  claims  marked  "closed"  that 
had  never  really  been  settled  at  all  were 
found  stuffed  Into  cardboard  boxes  in  a  com- 
pany closet) ;  and  payment  of  large  manage- 
ment fees  for  services  never  performed. 

In  many  states  insurance  companies  know 
well  ahead  of  time  when  state  examiners  will 
arrive  to  audit  their  books  as  required  by 
law — In  some  cases  because  the  checks  are 
made  at  specific  intervals  and  in  others  be- 
cause the  companies  are  served  notice  of  up- 
coming audits. 

CALLED    ONSATISfACTORT 

Maryland  Insurance  Commissioner  Newton 
Steers  Jr.,  for  one,  feels  this  system  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

"A  system  of  surprise  should  be  instituted," 
he  says,  but  then  adds:  "It's  true  that  some 
state  commissioners  are  not  on  the  Job 
enough,  but  generally  it's  impossible  for  an 
insurance  commissioner  to  prevent  a  com- 
pany from  going  bankrupt. 

"One  day  after  an  examination  of  a  com- 
pany has  been  completed,  a  crooked  presi- 
dent can  run  that  same  company  into  the 
ground." 

Neither  the  insurance  industry  nor  state 
regulatory  officials  favor  Federal  control. 
They  say  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
Junking  state  regulatory  systems  and  placing 
control  In  the  hands  of  Federal  bureaucrats. 

In  at  least  20  states,  auto  insurance  rate 
changes  are  made  without  public  hearings 
and  in  some  of  these  states  neither  the  pub- 
lic nor  competing  companies  are  told  of  a 
company's  request  for  higher  rates  until  after 
the  Insurance  commissioner  has  acted  on  It. 

In  Ohio,  State  Sen.  Anthony  O.  Calabrese 
of  Cleveland  said  he  will  Introduce  a  bill 
which  would  require  insurance  companies 
operating  in  Ohio  to  submit  proposed  rate  in- 
creases to  a  five-member  board  for  approval 
before  the  new  rates  go  Into  effect.  The  board 
would  hold  a  public  hearing. 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News, 

Dec.  7,  1967] 

The  Axrro  Insurance  Mess — Safeguards  for 

POLICTHOLDERS 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Stung  by  charges  they  are  discriminating 
against  many  drivers  on  a  wholesale  basis, 
some  auto  insurance  companies  are  striving 
to  repair  their  badly  bent  public  image. 

The  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  representing  more  than  360  com- 
pamee,  has  Just  Issued  a  "{x>llcy  statement" 
pledging  Its  members  will  give  Insurance  ap- 
plicants individual  consideration. 

Under  this  plan,  these  companies  would 
not  reject  applicants  solely  on  the  basis  of 
race,  occupation,  old  age  or  previous  rejec- 
tions or  policy  cancellations. 

But  the  association's  statement  noted  that 
an  applicant's  occupation  may  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  driving  hazards  involved, 
and  therefore  may  be  a  "proper  factor"  in 
evaluating  insurance  applications. 

The  association  also  s\iggest«d  establish- 


ing a  system  that  would  provide  auto  insur- 
ance to  all  licensed  drivers  "provided  there 
are  adequate  rates  and  a  uniform  all-out 
government  effort  thruout  the  country  to 
remove  unfit  drivers  from  the  road." 

Spokesmen  for  another  group  of  some  180 
companies  said  these  companies  would  cancel 
policies,  once  they  were  in  effect  60  days,  fc* 
only  two  reasons:  Nonpayment  of  premiums 
and  suspension  of  drivers  licenses  or  auto 
registrations. 

State  legislatiu-es  and  insurance  commis- 
sions also  are  moving  In  some  instances  to 
protect  policyholders  from  being  Informed 
abruptly  by  their  companies  that  their  in- 
surance Is  being  terminated. 

Allstate  Insurance  Co.  now  provides  a  five- 
year  non-cancellation  guarantee  in  its  poli- 
cies, a  move  the  company  claims  Is  xinique  in 
the  industry.  While  the  Allstate  policy  as- 
sures renewal  premium  charges  still  can  be 
raised  if  the  policyholder  is  involved  in  an 
accident. 

State  Farm  has  Indicated  it  will  follow 
Allstate's  lead.  Other  companies  have  re- 
stricted their  rights  to  cancel  by  issuing  pol- 
icies which  will  not  permit  them  to  cut  off 
a  policyholder  merely  because  he  passes  a 
certain  age  or  moves  to  a  less  desirable  part 
of  town. 

Maryland  this  year  started  requiring  by 
law  that  insurance  companies  furnish  a  re- 
port, upon  request  of  the  policyholder,  show- 
ing the  "real  reason"  for  canceling.  A  copy 
must  also  be  sent  to  the  state  Instirance 
department.  The  law  provides  Immunity  to 
the  companies  so  they  cannot  be  sued  for 
defamation. 

INVESTICATIONS 

When  the  Insurance  department  feels  the 
"real  reason"  falls  to  Justify  the  cancellation. 
It  Investigates  further  and  tries  to  have  the 
insurance  reinstated. 

In  the  first  two  months  after  the  law  went 
into  effect,  the  Maryland  department  re- 
ceived 225  "real  reason"  ref«{?l«.  from  insur- 
ance companies.  In  36  caseYaf teAdlscusslons 
with  the  drivers  involved/lind  the-  compan- 
ies, the  insurance  was  reinstated.  Of  the 
remainder,  168  canceUatlons  were  considered 
Justified  by  state  officials.  The  other  21  were 
still   awatlng  action. 

In  New  York  a  Joint  legislative  committee 
has  started  holding  hearings  on  auto  insurers' 
imderwrttlng  practices  and  in  at  least  eight 
other  states  hearings  have  been  held  or 
scheduled  by  state  insurance  conunlssloners. 

Insurance  company  executives  say  the 
public  clamor  over  policy  cancellations  has 
made  a  mountain  of  a  molehill.  They  are 
talking  In  terms  of  volume  and  a  report 
Issued  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee — 
based  on  data  submitted  by  the  Insurance 
companies — explains : 

"The  number  of  policies  canceled  (for 
reasons  other  than  non-payment  of  pre- 
miums) to  the  number  of  policies  oustand- 
Ing,  in  any  state  and  in  the  U.S.  as  a  whole, 
is  not  very  substantial.  In  most  Instances 
the  proportion  of  canceUatlons  and  non-re- 
newals to  total  outstanding  claims  •  •  • 
will  not  insure,  or  will  Insure  only  at  stepped- 
up  •  •  •. 

No  statistics  are  available  relating  cancel- 
lations and  non -renewal  to  claims  submitted 
against  companies  because  of  accidents  In- 
volving their  policyholders. 

And  tho  there  appears  to  be  no  way  of 
estimating  accurately  how  many  policies  are 
canceled  for  reasons  other  than  non-pay- 
ment of  premiiuns  across  the  nation  in  a 
given  period,  studies  in  four  states — Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan,  Washington  and  California — 
showed  annual  cancellation  rates  of  less  than 
1  per  cent  of  outstanding  policies. 

POLICY  CANCELLATIONS 

But  if.  as  the  Insurance  industry  claims, 
there  are  some  90  million  persons  covered  by 
auto   liability   insurance,   even   I    per   cent 


would  account  for  900,000  being  affected 
by  policy  cancellations  in  a  one-year  period. 

And  the  driver  whose  policy  Is  cancelled 
often  finds  himself  in  a  Jam  because  many 
companies  will  not  insure,  or  will  Insure  only 
at  stepped-up  rates,  a  driver  whose  policy  has 
been  cancelled  by  another  company. 

For  many  the  next  step  is  to  apply  for  In- 
surance at  much  steeper  rates  in  an  asslgned- 
risk  pool  operated  under  state  aegis  or  to  ap- 
ply to  a  company  specializing  In  "high-risk" 
drivers. 

Most  companies  refvise  to  state  their  rea- 
sons for  cancelling,  saying  that  in  many 
states  the  law  does  not  protect  them  against 
defamation  suits. 

Industry  executives  while  conceding  that 
some  companies  cancel  policies  merely  be- 
cause a  policyholder  passes  age  66  or  because 
the  policyholder  was  in  an  accident  which 
resulted  in  a  claim  against  the  company, 
insist  their  business  is  to  Insure  and  they 
don't  want  to  cancel. 

They  contend  the  Issue  has  been  distorted 
because  some  drivers  have  been  canceled  un- 
fairly— but  more  often  because  the  Industry's 
fiaws  have  become  grist  for  ambitious  politi- 
cians. 

"This  Industry  has  an  absolute  right  to 
expect  rates  charged  for  Insurance  to  refiect 
the  risks  taken  on  the  driver,"  says  Norman 
L.  Gldden,  president  of  the  Government  Em- 
ployees Insurance  Co.,  which  collected  auto 
premiums  totaling  more  than  $143  million 
last  year. 

"This  business  is  risk  selection  and  the 
question  we  face  is  whether  we  can  under- 
write drivers  profitably  at  the  rates  we're 
permitted  to  charge." 

SPOKESMAN'S    REPORT 

Says  John  J.  Nangle  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Independent  Insurers  which 
represents  more  than  half  of  the  nation's 
Insurance  firms  handling  auto  Insurance: 

"It's  perfectly  understandable  that  motor- 
ists who  have  poor  driving  records  and  show 
a  disregard  for  law  and  rights  of  others  have 
difficulty  getting  insurance. 

"Government  at  all  levels  should  have  the 
courage  to  take  the  unfit  drivers  and  the  ir- 
responsible off  the  roads.  Tliere  are  some  In 
government  who  want  the  Insurance  business 
to  be  the  policeman  and  then  condemn  us 
when  we  are." 

Nangle  and  other  Insurance  spokesmen 
know  the  tide  of  public  sentiment  is  turning 
against  them,  however,  and  they  sense  the 
possibility  of  coming  changes.  Nangle  says: 

"This  business  has  changed  and  Is  chang- 
ing. It's  still  private  enterprise  but  auto 
Insurance  Is  a  social  problem  today  and  the 
Industry  has  to  accept  the  commensurate 
risks." 

(From  the  Washmgton  DaUy  News, 

Dec.  8,  19671 

The  Auto  Insurance  Mess — WHnu  Do  We 

Go  From  Here? 

(By  Tom  Talburt) 

Auto  Insurers,  facmg  both  Federal  Investi- 
gations and  a  public  that  is  howling  over 
zooming  auto  Insurance  rates,  are  wonder- 
ing:  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  answers,  by  all  estimates,  will  be  years 
coming  because  the  problems  afBlcting  the 
Industry  are  nximerous  and  complicated. 

These  points  seem  clear: 

Costs  of  auto  insurance  will  continue  to 
rise  unless  the  mounting  rate  of  auto  acci- 
dents is  stayed.  There  Is  no  Indication  that 
will  happen. 

Insurance  companies,  caught  between  de- 
mands for  lower  rates  and  rising  accident 
claims,  will  continue  to  seek  the  "preferred 
driving  risks"  by  weeding  out  and  rejecting 
applicants  for  insurance  who  appear  risky. 

The  industry  as  a  whole,  despite  Its  com- 
plaints that  some  states  will  not  permit 
high-enough  rates  for  auto  insurance,  does 
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not  want  to  be  placed  under  Federal  regu- 
lation. 

Aside  from  the  Issue  of  Federal  control, 
the  moet  hotly  debated  proposal  for  change 
would  revolutionize  the  present  auto-insur- 
ance system.  To  recover  damages  from  an 
accident  today,  a  victim  must  be  able  to 
prove  the  other  driver  was  at  fault. 

TOUGH   TO   FSOVX 

But  because  many  accidents  occur  In  a 
blurring  crunch  of  metal  and  often  Involve 
tremendous  emotional  as  well  as  physical 
shock  for  drivers  involved.  It  Is  often  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  prove  who  was  at  fault. 

The  proposal,  advanced  by  two  law  profes- 
sors, is  called  the  Basic  Protection  Plan.  It 
would  do  away  with  the  "fault  principle"  In 
most  auto  accidents. 

Under  this  plan,  the  Insurance  company 
would  pay  off  its  own  policyholder,  regard- 
less of  who  was  to  blame.  The  company  rou- 
tinely would  pay  up  to  $10,000  for  out-of- 
pocket  losses — chiefly  medical  costs  and  wage 
losses. 

Backers  of  this  plan,  along  with  its 
,  sponsors,  Robert  E.  Keeton  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  Jeffrey  O'Connell  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  contend  It  would  cut  the 
interminable  haggling  over  claims  and  reduce 
the  backlog  of  cases  clogging  court  dockets 
In  many  cities. 

Opponents  argue  that,  while  It  would 
reduce  sharply  the  costs  of  litigation,  there  U 
no  convincing  evidence  that  it  would  lead  to 
lower  insurance  rates. 

The  Keeton-O'Connell  non-fault  plan 
would  permit  the  accident  victim  to  go  to 
court  only  for  losses  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

NON-TAULT  CONCEPT 

TTie  non-fault  concept — which  has  been 
batted  around  for  years  but  is  emerging 
again  because  of  the  outcry  for  auto  Insvir- 
ance  refortns — is  opposed  by  many  trial 
lawyers,  some  of  whom  do  a  handsome  busi- 
ness handling  auto  accident  claims. 

And  it  Is  viewed  dubiously  by  a  large 
segment  of  the  insurance  Industry  altho  the 
Insurance  Company  of  North  America,  in 
recent  full  page  newspaper  advertisements, 
has  recommended  adoption  of  some  reform 
"along  the  lines"  of  the  Keeton-O'Connell 
plan. 

Insurance  groups  are  studying  the  plan 
and  at  least  three  sutes — Callforma, 
Michigan  and  New  York — are  doing  the  same. 
A  bill  embracing  the  plan  passed  the 
Massachusetts  hoiose,  but  was  defeated  m  the 
state  senate. 

To  illustrate  the  seeming  simplicity  of  the 
plan  it  has  been  compared  to  fire  insurance. 
A  homeowner  buys  this  insurance  and  if  his 
house  catches  fire  the  company  compensates 
the  victim. 

The  Eeeton-O'Connell  plan  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  many  including  James  S.  Kemper, 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Kemper  Insurance 
group,  who  says:  "Our  attorneys  are  of  the 
opinion  .  .  .  that  the  Basic  Protection  Plan 
will  be  struck  down  as  a  violation  of  the  due 
process  and  equal  protection  clauses  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions." 

Before  Congress  now  Is  a  bill  sponsored  by 
Sen.  Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D.,  Conn.)  to  set  up  a 
Federal  agency  which  would  pay  claims 
against  Insurance  companies  that  go  broke. 
It  would  operate  much  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment Insures  bank  depositors  through  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insiirance  Corp. 

The  bill,  on  which  hearings  will  be  held 
next  year,  also  would  give  the  Federal  agency 
power  to  inspect  accounts  of  auto  insurance 
firms — a  power  seen  by  many  in  the  Indus- 
try as  an  opening  wedge  to  Federal  control. 

Also  being  discussed  is  the  possibility  of 
applying  the  group  Insurance  principle  to 
auto  insurance.  Employes  would  be  covered 
by  group  policies  in  the  manner  group  health 
coverage  Is  provided  today. 


AKOTBEB     PBOPOSAI. 

Edward  Rust,  president  of  State  Farm 
Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  baa  proposed  that 
claims  normally  paid  now  by  insurance  com- 
panies be  reduced  in  the  future  by  any  sima 
paid  for  the  same  accident  from  other 
sources.  His  stated  aim:  to  reduce  Insurance 
costs  to  perml.t  lower  premimns. 

Insurance  companies  themselves  are  tak- 
ing some  steps  to  Improve  their  services. 

Some  companies,  led  by  Allstate  with  its 
flve-year  non-cancellation-of-pollcy  guBr- 
antee,  are  restricting  their  rights  to  cancel 
In  their  policies. 

Moet  companies,  for  $3  to  $5  a  year  extra 
on  their  premiums,  are  providing  families 
protection  against  injuries  caused  by  other 
motorists  who  have  no  Insurance.  (Forty-one 
states  now  require  this  be  offered  in  all  auto 
Uabllity  policies.) 

Some  companies  also  offer  good-driver  in- 
centive plans  by  offering  drivers  who  have 
had  no  accidents  or  moving  traffic  violations 
from  10  per  cent  to  26  per  cent  cuts  on  stand- 
ard premium  rates.  (But  the  rates  go  up  if 
you  have  an  accident.) 

pespite  these  efforts  by  auto  insurance 
firms  to  step  up  services  to  the  public — ef- 
forts which  In  some  cases  are  comparatively 
Isolated  rather  than  industry-wide — insur- 
ance executives  acknowledge  that  more  and 
faster  changes  are  needed. 

"Either  well  improve  the  system  or  well 
be  forced  to  swallow  some  pretty  radical  re- 
forms In  the  long  run,"  said  one. 


M.   JEAN   MONNET— A   FRENCHMAN 
WITH  VISION 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Monagah] 
may  extend  his  ranarks  at  this  point  In 
the  RicoRo  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
major  element  in  our  European  policy 
we  look  forward  to  the  expansion  and 
further  strengthening  of  the  European 
Community. 

Qne  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment since  the  days  following  the  Second 
World  War  is  Jean  Monnet  who  recent- 
ly visited  our  shores  to  accept  a  justly 
deserved  honor — the  Family  of  Man 
Award. 

As  a  result  of  that  visit  he  has  left  with 
us  some  wise  counsel.  Today's  Washing- 
ton Post  on  its  editorial  page  salutes  Mr. 
Monnet  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Dealing 
With  De  Gaulle." 

I  insert  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Dkaung  WrrH  De  Qattlle 

It  has  apparently  occurred  to  some  peo- 
ple, though  not  necessarily  to  anybody  in  a 
position  to  make  the  decision,  that  we  ought 
not  to  bother  replacing  Ambassador  Charles 
E.  Bohlen,  who  has  been  moved  from  Paris 
to  a  top  Job  in  the  State  Department.  The 
Idea  is  that  this  would  teach  President  de 
Gaulle  not  to  be  so  disagreeable  to  us.  It 
would  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  to  believe 
otherwise  to  misunderstand  grossly  what  is 
important  about  this  country's  relations  with 
FVance.  and  what  is  not. 

We  have  Just  had  a  timely  reminder  of 
what  Is  important,  in  the  quiet  visit  to  this 
city  last  week  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
a  man  of  good  heart,  great  intellect  and  soar- 
ing vision  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  creat- 


ing something  excitingly  new  for  the  future 
while  General  de  Gaulle,  for  all  his  historic 
and  uncalculable  service  to  his  country  has 
been  building  his  monument  on  the  precepts 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Jean  Monnet  may  not  be  a 
towering  figure  on  the  contemporary  French 
scene.  But  he  has  been  a  jjowerful  force  on 
the  Ehiropean  scene,  and  he  talks  sense  about 
the  world,  and  France  and  the  long-term 
future  of  France  and  Franco-American 
relationships.  He  Is  a  reminder,  in  sort,  of 
the  fundamental  commumty  of  Interest  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  of  shared  values,  of 
cultural  interests  in  common,  of  past  collab- 
orations and  of  the  certain  prospect  that 
there  will  be  collaboration  again. 

It  is  easy  to  focus  on  the  irritations  of  the 
moment,  on  the  poeturlngs  of  history  of  an 
aging  statesman,  on  the  bitter,  personal  hos- 
tility of  a  head  of  state.  But  our  friendship 
is  with  France,  and  it  is  to  the  Government 
of  Prance  that  our  Ambassador  is  accredited. 
To  leave  that  post  vacant  would  only  invite 
the  recall  of  France's  Ambassador  here,  and 
a  loss  of  contact  between  two  countries 
which  need  to  understand  each  other  all 
the  better  in  a  time  of  trial.  The  Administra- 
tion ought  to  look  hard  for  a  successor  as 
able  as  Mr.  Bohlen,  and  never  mind  the  cold 
shoulder  from  President  de  Gaulle.  While 
there  are  Frenchmen  like  Jean  Monnet,  and 
when  there  Is  a  whole  new  generation  of 
future  French  leaders  waiting  in  the  wings, 
it  is  no  time  for  petty  pique  or  slamming 
doors. 


SIXTY-THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  DIN- 
NER OP  MIDWEST  BOARD  AND 
LABOR  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rostekkowski] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlema.n 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  December  6.  1967,  the  Midwest  Board 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  American 
Medical  Center  at  Denver  held  their  63d 
anniversary  dinner  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Sherman  House.  Chicago, 
HI.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Michael  J.  Fomusa  and  Stephen  M. 
Bailey,  two  well  known  Chicagoans  who 
were  stalwarts  In  the  ranks  of  labor, 
both  dedicated  to  the  fight  against  can- 
cer and  who  died  of  the  very  disease  they 
worked  so  hard  to  banish. 

Mr.  Donald  Peters,  president  of  the 
Warehouse  li  Mall  Order  Employees 
Union,  Local  743.  Chicago,  addressed  the 
throng  at  the  dinner  eulogizing  Mike 
Fomusa  and  Steve  Bailey. 

I  Include  In  my  remarks  at  this  point 
the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Peters: 

Speech  bt  Donald  Pxters 

All  of  us  miss  Steve  Bailey  and  Mike 
Fomusa. 

We  know  how  much  they  loved  to 
work  .  .  .  for  others. 

Now,  all  Of  you  who  have  done  so  much 
for  so  many,  are  showing  your  affection  for 
two  men  whose  compassion  for  people  knew 
no  boundaries  of  race,  creed  or  national 
origin  .  .  . 

Yes,  they  had  love  that  overflowec"  .  .  . 
as  far  as  their  influence  could  reach  .  .  and 
beyond. 

Steve  BaUey  and  Mike  Fomuaa  never  knew 
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bow  to  say  "No"  to  any  cause  that  would  lift 
the  burden  of  Illness  or  poverty,  prejudice 
or  aggression  from  one  troubled  child  or  a 
new  nation  struggling  for  the  right  to  exist. 

Both  were  men  without  a  trace  of  mal- 
ice ..  . 

Steve  BaUey  .  .  .  good  htmiored,  hard 
working,  a  showman  whose  delight  was  In 
making  everyone  around  him  share  the  joy 
of  living  and  giving. 

He  was  a  man  of  magic  who  could  change 
the  color  of  the  Chicago  River  to  bright  green 
In  honor  of  Saint  Patrick,  and  who  could 
lend  his  good  name  and  boundless  energy 
to  raise  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  labor 
movement  of  Israel. 

Steve  Bailey  was  of  another  genera- 
tion .  .  .  yet  forever  young  ...  in  Ideas  .  .  . 
In  action  and  in  hopes. 

He  was  blessed  with  a  devoted  wife  .  .  . 
his  Margie  worked  at  his  side  .  .  .  quietly 
encouraging  him  in  his  dreams  for  others. 

Steve  Bailey  planned  well  .  .  .  trained  and 
developed  new,  young  leaders  to  take  up  the 
reins  .  .  .  always  generous  In  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  experience  .  .  .  gentle  in 
guiding  the  youngest  apprentice  to  give  of 
his  beet  to  his  trade  ...  to  his  Union  and 
to  his  community. 

That  Is  why  we  have  men  like  Steve  Lamb 
and  bis  associates  .  .  .  keeping  alive  the  tra- 
dition of  service  for  people  created  by  Steve 
Bailey. 

I  was  closer  to  Mike  Fomusa. 

We  came  into  the  labor  movement  to- 
gether .  .  .  jvist   thirty   years   ago. 

We  both  helped  establish  our  unions  .  .  . 
saw  them  grow.  We  went  into  military  serv- 
ice at  the  same  time  and  came  back  to  help 
build  our  organizations. 

We  communicated  almost  dally  to  share 
Ideas,  to  discuss  problems  .  .  . 

The  relationship  was  close  .  .  .  personal 
and  warm. 

Mike  was  always  creative  in  his  Ideas  .  .  . 
with  interests  as  broad  as  our  society  and 
cultvire. 

kCke  relaxed  from  the  tensions  of  his  work 
with  music  .  .  .  and  always  sharing,  he 
brought  concerts  Into  his  Union  Hall. 

No  matter  what  the  occasion,  Mike  would 
Inevitably  bring  the  talk  around  to  some 
Idea  he  had  for  his  Union,  for  a  cause  he 
loved  because  It  helped  people. 

Wbo  else  but  Mike  would  put  his  skill  and 
energy  on  the  line  to  help  oppressed  migrant 
mushroom  pickers  to  see  the  light  .  .  .  even 
if  the  law  barred  them  from  membership  In 
his  Union? 

That  was  Mike  .  .  .  restless,  intense.  In- 
volved with  people  who  sometimes  bad  no 
other  spokesman. 

The  well  being  of  others  was  always  a  deep 
concern  to  Mike  Fomusa. 

Even  as  his  final  Illness  struck  him,  Mike 
was  hopefully  looking  forward  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  health  center  to  serve  the  members 
of  Local  738  and  their  families. 

We,  too,  know  of  his  devotion  to  his  wUe, 
Virginia  and  his  family. 

There  are  so  many  memories  we  all  have 
of  Steve  Bailey  and  Mike  Fomusa. 

They  have  left  \is  a  proud  legacy. 

We  here  this  evening  and  the  thousands 
of  others  who  were  blessed  by  their  presence 
among  us  are  committed  to  the  causes  they 
supported  ao  ardently. 

The  American  Medical  Center  at  Den- 
ver ...  its  patients  .  .  .  staff  .  .  .  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  what  we  do  here. 

Let  us  resolve  that  we  will  keep  alive  the 
spirit  which  motivates  people  to  help  the 
Center  and  all  the  other  causes  which  men 
like  Steve  Bailey  and  Mike  Fomusa  made 
their  own. 

In  their  name  .  .  .  and.  In  their  mem- 
ory  ...  we  accept  the  challenge  ...  as 
they  would  .  .  .  without  reservation  and 
with  hope  and  love  for  all  at  God's  children. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  AND  THE 
FIGHT  AGAINST  ORGANIZED 
CRIME 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Rees]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  should  be  greatly  heart- 
ened by  the  effectiveness  of  the  cam- 
paign being  waged  against  organized 
crime  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 

As  Deputy  Attorney  General  Warren 
Christopher  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
speech  at  Town  Hall  of  California,  the 
number  of  racketeers  indicted  in  cases 
handled  by  the  Department's  Organized 
Crime  Section  rose  from  19  in  1960  to 
1,198  last  year. 

Even  greater  achievements  are  ex- 
pected from  the  Department's  new  Strike 
Force  program  recently  disclosed  by  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark.  Results 
of  the  Initial  project  sltb  so  promising 
that  Strike  Forces  are  planned  for  a 
number  of  major  cities. 

The  administration  also  has  proposed 
the  Safe  Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act. 
which  would  greatly  help  to  reduce  all 
types  of  crime  by  giving  badly  needed 
financial  assistance  to  police  depart- 
ments in  every  part  of  the  country.  This 
most  important  measure  has  been  before 
Congress  for  10  months,  and  I  hope  it  Is 
approved  soon  for  the  need  is  great. 

Warren  Christopher's  speech  gave  a 
valuable  insight  into  the  accomplish- 
ments and  problems  in  the  crime  fight- 
ing field.  Under  unanimous  consent  I 
place  it  In  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks: 

There  are  24  Cosa  Nostra  groups  operating 
in  the  United  States.  Although  each  Is  called 
a  family,  its  common  bond  Is  crime.  Its  fam- 
ily tree  Is  an  organization  chart  bearing  the 
legends  gambling,  narcotics,  prostitution, 
extortion,  and  armed  robbery. 

On  the  first  Friday  in  February,  1965,  four 
members  of  one  of  these  Coea  Nostra  fam- 
ilies met  in  a  hotel  in  a  city  In  Northeastern 
United  States.  Their  purpose  was  to  plan  a 
jewel  theft  and  the  robbery  of  a  bank  mes- 
serLger.  The  conspiracy  was  formed  In  the 
Northeastern  city  and  the  principal  actors 
were  from  that  area. 

But  the  targets  of  the  conspiracy — a 
wealthy  lady  and  a  bank  messenger — were 
located  3,000  miles  away  at  a  hotel  in  Beverly 
Hills,  California.  The  conspiracy  was  formed 
but  fortunately  it  was  never  carried  out.  Last 
week,  a  Federal  court  Jury  convicted  all  ^ve 
men  charged  with  this  conspiracy. 

This  case  is  but  one  of  many  which  Il- 
lustrate the  national  scope  of  organized 
crime.  It  underscores  the  interdependence 
between  law  enforcement  in  Los  Angeles  and 
law  enforcement  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  demonstrates  that  the  threat  of 
organized  crime  demands  the  greatest  coop- 
eration and  coordination  among  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  all  levels  of  government. 

Crime  has  many  faces  In  our  complex  so- 
ciety. But  there  are  three  aspects  of  the 
crime  problem  which  today  are  the  major 
source  of  concern.  They  are  (1)  organized 
crime,  (2)  what  has  beoc»ne  known  as  crime 
in  the  streets — assaults,  robbery  and  similar 
crimes  of  violence,  and   (3)    dvll  disorders. 


In  discussing  these  three  broad  areas  of  the 
crime  problem,  I  will  briefly  outline  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  to  control 
them. 

Before  doing  so,  let  me  stop  to  put  my 
remains  In  context  by  stressing  that  crime 
control  is  not  a  task  solely  for  law  enforce- 
ment, and  that  law  enforcement  Is  not  pri- 
marily a  task  for  the  Federal  Government. 

We  must  face  that  fact  that  crime  cannot 
be  controlled  without  the  best  efforts  of  aU: 
schools,  churches,  community  organizations. 
Individuals,  social  agencies  and  businesses. 
Business  and  industry  can  play  a  particu- 
larly significant  role.  They  have  the  finan- 
cial and  technical  resources,  and  the  Infiu- 
ence  in  their  commumties,  to  bring  dramatic 
successes. 

As  far  as  law  enforcement  is  concerned, 
the  challenge  of  crime  must,  under  our  Con- 
stitutional system,  be  met  largely  at  the 
local  level.  The  Federalist  papers  and  the 
constitutional  debates  show  the  care  which 
our  founding  fathers  took  to  assure  that  law 
enforcement  would  be  primarily  a  local 
responsibility. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  stronger  today 
than  they  were  when  our  country  began. 
Prudent  exercise  of  the  police  power  re- 
quires quick  flexibility  and  epedal  sensi- 
tivity to  changing  local  problems  and  needs. 
The  local  police  know  their  streets  and  side- 
walks, and  they  know  where  danger  and  dis- 
aster lurk.  If  final  authority  and  responsi- 
bility were  located  in  a  distant  city,  the  re- 
sult would  be  rigidity  which  falls  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  delay  when 
quick  action  Is  required. 

Our  practice  conforms  to  this  principle  of 
primary  local  responsibility.  Ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  law  enforcement 
officers  are  state  or  local.  Over  83  p>er  cent 
are  local.  There  are  more  local  policemen  in 
Los  Angeles  County  than  there  are  FBI  agents 
for  the  entire  country.  There  are  nearly  seven 
times  as  many  deputy  sheriffs  for  Los  An- 
geles as  there  are  Deputy  U.S.  Marshals  for 
the  nation. 

In  time  of  trouble,  this  division  of  respon- 
sibility can  be  a  frustration.  When  help  la 
needed,  there  seems  to  be  an  instinct,  in- 
deed a  compulsion,  to  look  toward  Washing- 
ton. This  was  brought  home  to  me  rather 
vividly  in  a  recent  pre-dawn  telephone  call 
to  my  home  from  a  man  in  South  Carolina. 
He  repK>rted  that  someone  had  come  into  his 
restaurant  and  called  him  a  dirty  name.  He 
urged  that  the  FBI  be  sent  in  Immediately. 

While  law  and  order  is  and  must  remain 
basically  a  local  responsibility,  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  and  must  continue  to 
make  an  important  contribution.  Nev»  be- 
fore has  the  crime  problem  had  a  higher 
priority  in  the  Federal  Government  than  It 
does  today.  And  In  no  respect  is  the  Federal 
role  clearer  than  the  fight  against  organized 
crime. 

Many  people  regard  organized  crime  as  a 
colorful  Invention  of  comic  strips  and  night 
time  television.  It  is  Indeed  hard  to  believe 
that  it  exists.  Yet,  not  only  does  It  exist,  but 
it  stands  as  one  of  the  most  corrosive  In- 
fiuences  in  American  life. 

A  survey  made  by  President  Johnson's 
Crime  Commission  showed  that  19  major 
cities  acknowledged  that  they  bad  organized 
crime.  Four  of  the  five  largest  cities  in  our 
nation  reported  the  presence  of  organized 
crime. 

Organized  crime  is  neither  monolithic  nor 
simple  in  structure.  However,  the  best  known 
force  In  organized  crime  Is  the  Intricate 
conspiracy  called  La  Cosa  Nostra,  or  the 
"syndicate,"  as  It  Is  sometimes  called.  It 
operates  through  24  sub-units  called 
"families,"  whose  membership  ranges  from 
100  to  upwards  of  700.  About  a  dozen  of  the 
moet  Influential  family  heads  constitute  a 
national  ruling  group  for  the  syndicate. 

Organised  crime  feeds  on  gambling,  loan 
sharking,  narcotics  and  other  vice  operations. 
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But  It  has  alBo  penetrated  niuueroua  legiti- 
mate businesses.  Once  penetrated,  they  serve 
as  a  front  for  illegal  opteratlons  and  provide 
monopoly  profits  after  competitors  have  been 
eliminated  by  strong-arm  methods.  In  addi- 
tion, organized  crime  frequently  preys  on 
labor  unions. 

There  is  no  way  to  gage  the  revenues  of 
organized  crime  with  any  precision.  Esti- 
mates of  Its  gross  take  from  gambling  oper- 
ations range  up  to  (50  billion  annually. 
Profits  from  wagering  on  horse  races,  lot- 
teries, and  sporting  events  alone  are  thought 
to  be  In  the  (6  to  $7  billion  range. 

But  the  evil  of  organized  crime  Is  by  no 
means  Umlted  to  the  dollars  it  exacts  from 
Americans.  The  anti-social  spillover  Is  wide- 
spread. Because  organized  crime  Is  a  big  busi- 
ness dealing  with  thousands  of  people,  it 
cannot  be  concealed  and  cannot  succeed 
without  protection.  To  flourish.  It  must  cor- 
rupt public  officials  as  it  corrupts  private 
citizens. 

The  need  for  direct  Federal  participation 
In  the  fight  against  organized  crime  is  plain. 
Any  single  operation  is  likely  to  range 
through  several  police  Jurisdictions,  often 
across  many  state  lines.  The  syndicate  Is  a 
highly  disciplined  national  organization,  and 
we  must  combat  it  with  national  as  well  as 
local  resources. 

The  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
SectloQ  of  the  Department  of  Justice  now  has 
more  lawyers  than  ever  befcM'e  working  ex- 
clusively on  organized  crime.  We  are  concen- 
trating more  funds  on  this  activity  than  ever 
before.  At  the  present  time,  nearly  two  dozen 
Federal  grand  Juries  are  probing  organized 
crime  in  various  cities. 

One  of  the  most  Important  functions  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Section  and  the  FBI  is 
to  furnish  classified  intelligence  and  other 
Information  to  local  police  agencies.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  and  the  Los  An- 
geles County  Sheriffs'  Office  are  sunong  the 
finest  and  most  professional  law  enforcement 
agencies  In  the  nation.  Chief  Tom  Reddln 
and  Sheriff  Pete  Pitchess  have  an  enviable 
and  merited  reputation  for  excellence.  The 
Federal  agencies  Involved  in  the  fight  against 
organized  crime  are  working  In  close  and 
effective  cooperation  with  your  local  agencies. 
In  addition,  we  are  cooperating  fully  with  the 
organized  crime  unit  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  Attorney  General  Lynch. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  revealed  that  a  new  technique,  the 
Strike  Force  concept,  has  been  tested  and 
found  highly  effective  In  organized  crime 
matters.  These  Strike  Forces  are  composed 
of  Attorneys  from  the  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Section  and  selected  investi- 
gators from  other  Federal  agencies.  Working 
In  close  coordination  with  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies,  these  strike  forces 
develop  data  regarding  the  capabilities,  the 
Intentions,  and  most  Important,  the  vtilner- 
abillUes  of  organized  crime  groups. 

The  Strike  Force  which  tested  the  concept 
developed  the  Information  for  the  prosecu- 
tion to  which  I  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks.  Other  Strike  Forces  are  now 
being  planned  for  centers  of  organized  crime 
activities. 

We  are  getting  a  good  return  on  these  in- 
vestments In  law  enforcement.  The  number 
of  racketeers  indicted  in  criminal  cases  han- 
dled by  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeer- 
ing Section  increased  sharply  from  19  In  1960 
to  1,198  last  year.  Between  1964  and  1967, 
convictions  of  organized  crime  and  gambling 
figures  resulting  from  FBI  investigations 
alone  have  risen  300  per  cent.  Within  the  last 
12  months,  there  have  been  66  indictments 
and  convictions  of  known  numbers  of  Cosa 
Nostra.  It  is  our  purpose  to  continue  and 
accelerate   this  attack  on  organized   crime. 

The  second  aspect  of  crime  which  Is  caus- 
ing great  anxiety  among  Americans  is  what 
Is  loosely  termed,  crime  In  the  streets.  The 
widespread  occurrence  In  our  cities  of  these 


crimes  of  violence  has  created  an  atmosphere 
of  fear  throughout  our  nation.  These  crimes 
represent  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  law- 
lessness and  they  will  be  the  most  difficult  to 
bring  to  book. 

By  and  large  assault,  purse-snatching,  rob- 
bery, and  similar  crimes  of  violence  are  pre- 
dominantly local  In  nature.  They  are  com- 
mitted by  local  people.  To  the  extent  that 
there  Is  planning  or  preparation,  It  Is  locally 
done.  For  control  of  this  kind  of  crime,  we 
depend  primarily  on  local  police. 

By  any  reasonable  standard,  the  resources 
now  committed  to  supporting  the  police  are 
grossly  Inadequate.  This  nation  spends  eight 
times  as  much  for  liquor  and  tobacco  as  it 
spends  for  police  protection. 

This  disparity  is  sharply  reflected  where 
It  counts  the  most — in  salaries.  A  few  weeks 
ago,  the  Federal  Government  estimated  that 
It  costs  $9,000  per  year  for  a  family  of  four 
to  maintain  a  moderate  standard  of  living. 
Yet  the  median  salary  for  a  policeman  Is  only 
♦5,300  per  year. 

The  President  beUeves  that  the  best  way 
to  attack  crime  In  the  streets  is  not  by  the 
establishment  of  a  massive,  centrally  con- 
trolled Federal  police,  but  rather  to  improve 
and  buUd  excellence  in  our  local  police  agen- 
cies. The  Government's  efforts  have  been  in 
this  direction.  The  first  major  Federal  pro- 
gram was  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Act  of  1965.  Two  years  old  last  September,  It 
has  already  provided  valuable  aid  through 
more  than  266  grants  for  research,  training, 
and  demonstration  programs. 

A  substantially  larger  program,  the  Safe 
Streets  and  Crime  Control  Act,  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress.  This  bill  is  the  direct  product 
of  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  crime  In 
oxir  history.  This  was  the  study  made  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Administration  of  Justice,  which 
was  completed  earlier  this  year  and  which 
had  three  distinguished  Callfornians  among 
its  members — Attorney  General  Lynch,  Chief 
of  Police  Cahlll  of  San  Francisco  and  pub- 
lisher Otis  Chandler  of  Los  Angeles.  Under 
this  pioneering  wn,  direct  grants  of  Federal 
funds  would  be  made  available  to  local  and 
state  agencies  Involved  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment process. 

This  Federal  support  would  help  hard 
pressed  police  agencies  which  have  already 
stretched  local  tax  reso\irces  to  the  limit. 

It  would  help  the  police  hire  the  best  men, 
provide  the  best  training,  and  pay  decent 
salaries. 

It  would  help  to  provide  the  patrol  cairs, 
radios,  alarm  boxes,  and  other  modern  equip- 
ment. 

It  would  help  build  new  crime  laboratories. 

And,  it  would  help  modernize  the  entire 
system  of  criminal  Justice  from  courts  to 
correctional  institutions. 

As  presented  to  Congress  by  President 
Johnson  last  February,  the  Safe  Streets  and 
Crime  Control  Act  has  the  potential  of 
tripling  the  growth  rate  of  expenditures  for 
crime  control.  We  are  bending  every  effort 
to  obtain  passage  of  this  Act  yet  this  ses- 
sion. It  is  vitally  Important  that  we  do  so. 

The  third  face  of  crime  Is  clTll  disorder. 
Last  summer  rioting  In  the  cities  was  both 
pervasive  and  massive.  It  caused  85  deaths, 
Injury  to  more  than  3,200  persons,  and  the 
arrest  of  16,000. 

The  destruction  of  property  In  last  sum- 
mer's riots  exceeded  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars, but  the  social  cost  was  far  greater.  The 
legacy  of  hate  and  bitterness  and  fear  which 
follows  In  the  wake  of  the  violence  cannot 
be  measured  In  dollars  but  It  represents  a 
severe  impediment,  sometimes  a  fatal  ob- 
struction, to  progress  in  education,  employ- 
ment, in  housing,  and  the  other  areas  where 
remedial  action  is  necessary. 

The  President's  National  Advisory  Com- 
nUssion  on  Civil  Disorders  will  soon  have  a 
statement  on  the  underlying  causes  at  riots 
in  our  cities.  Tbelr  reconunendatlons   will 


merit  our  most  a«rlou8  study.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  we  must  seek  short-run  solu- 
tions for  otherwise  we  may  forfeit  oui  oppor- 
tunity to  probe  the  deeper  causes  and  achieve 
long-term  reforms. 

Prom  the  bitter  experience  of  the  recent 
summers,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  about 
riot  control  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  cities.  We  have  learned  that  there  are 
a  number  of  steps  which.  If  taken,  will  en- 
hance a  city's  ability  to  break  the  cycle  of 
violence  Involved  In  a  riot. 

First,  a  city  should  build  excellence  In  Its 
police  force,  with  a  financial  commitment  re- 
flecting the  true  importance  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  the  community. 

Second,  there  must  be  a  renewed  effort  to 
Improve  communications  and  understanding 
between  the  disadvantaged  community  and 
the  police. 

Third,  we  must  devise  new  means  to  dispel 
and  counteract  the  rumors  which.  In  almost 
every  Instance,  fan  the  flames  of  disorder. 

And  fourth,  there  must  be  intensive  ad- 
vance preparations  for  dealing  with  riots, 
including  preparations  in  the  field  of  in- 
telligence, emergency  orders,  command  and 
coordination  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies involved,  and  the  tactics  and  strategy 
to  be  employed. 

This  winter  the  Department  of  Justice 
win  devote  major  energy  and  resources  to 
disseminating  the  lessons  which  have  been 
le.irned  concerning  riot  control.  Recogniz- 
ing that  the  primary  responsibility  must 
remain  with  the  cities,  the  Department  will 
hold  a  series  of  training  sessions  for  top 
law  enforcement  officers  and  municipal  of- 
ficers from  more  than  fifty  major  cities.  The 
purpose  of  these  meetings  will  be  to  share 
the  latest  information  regarding  tactics  and 
strategy  to  be  \ised  In  the  control  of  riots. 

Rioting  in  the  center  city  is  not  the  only 
type  of  civil  disorder  which  is  causing  deep 
concern.  Today  our  national  landscape  is 
disfigured  by  lawlessness  masquerading  as 
dissent  or  protest.  New  scars  from  this  vio- 
lence appear  almost  every  day  and  in  wide- 
ly  separated    parts   of   our    country. 

This  Is  a  time  to  remember  that  under 
our  Constitution,  the  rights  of  free  ex- 
pression and  peaceful  assembly  are  inter- 
locked with  the  maintenance  of  law  and  or- 
der. One  set  of  principles  is  absolutely  de- 
pendent upon  the  other.  The  survival  of  our 
form  of  government  depends  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  both. 

The  right  of  free  expression  or  dissent  is 
not  merely  an  academic  virtue  or  emotional 
luxury.  At  Its  birth  no  philosophy  or  con- 
cept has  ever  commanded  the  support  of  a 
majority  of  citizens.  Every  new  idea  begins 
as  a  minority  view.  As  Justice  Brandels  said, 
"the  best  test  of  truth  Is  the  power  of  the 
thought  to  get  Itself  accepted  in  the  com- 
petition of  the  market  place".  No  single  cir- 
cumstance has  had  more  to  do  with  our 
progress  as  a  nation  than  the  maintenance 
of  a  free  market  for  new  ideas. 

The  right  of  dissent  Is  Important  not  only 
because  It  provides  a  hospitable  climate  for 
new  Ideas  but  because  open  and  rational 
debate  exposes  the  bankruptcy  of  extremist 
views.  The  American  people  have  a  very 
satisfying  capacity  to  recognize  exhibition- 
ists who  seek  to  attract  attention  to  them- 
selves not  by  the  merit  of  their  Ideas  but 
by  the  crudeness  of  their  speech,  the  vul- 
garity of  their  conduct,  and  the  hostility  of 
their  threats. 

Let  no  one  suppose  that  the  right  of 
dissent,  however  valuable,  carries  with  It  a 
license  for  lawlessness.  Disorder  disgraces 
dissent.  Violence  turns  protest  first  to  trav- 
esty then  to  tragedy. 

The  rights  of  free  expression  and  peace- 
ful assembly,  the  right  to  speak  and  the 
right  to  hear,  apply  to  those  who  favor  our 
course  In  Vietnam  equally  with  those  who 
are  opposed  to  It.  Those  who  would  design 
disorder  to  sUence  thtir  opponents,  those 
who  would  excuse  violence  as  protest,  have 
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turned  their  back  on  the  Constitution.  They 
have  forgotten  the  essential  truth  that  in 
oxir  society  when  anyone  Is  deprived  of  his 
rights,  everyone  loses  exactly  that  much  of 
his  freedom. 

In  these  times,  to  preserve  freedom  and 
to  maintain  order  Is  a  tall  task  Indeed. 
We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  achievement  of 
the  dual  goal  represented  by  the  concept 
of  ordered  liberty. 


General  Chapman  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Emily  Ford  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
have  two  sons,  both  Marine  Corps  ofla- 
cers  who  have  served  In  combat  with 
Marine  forces  in  Vietnam. 

The  State  of  Florida,  and  indeed  the 
entire  United  States  should  be  proud  of 
the  President's  nomination  and  the  con- 
fidence he  has  placed  In  General 
Chapman. 


GENERAL  CHAPMAN,  USMC:  AN 
ILLUSTRIOUS  CAREER 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlwnan 
from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Florid- 
Ian  and  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  note  the  President's  recent  nomi- 
nation of  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman, 
Jr.,  USMC  to  become  Commandant  of 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  on  January  1, 
1968.  General  Chapman  is  a  native  of 
Key  West,  Fla.,  and  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

General  Chapman  has  had  an  illus- 
trious career. 

As  commanding  oflScer  of  the  marine 
detachment  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Astoria 
following  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n, 
then  Captain  Chapman  took  part  in  the 
early  Pacific  naval  raids  culminating  in 
the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and  Midway 
and  earned  the  Navy  Commendation 
Ribbon  with  Combat  "V. " 

In  June  of  1944,  as  a  lieutenant  colonel, 
he  earned  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Com- 
bat "V"  for  meritorious  service  with  the 
11th  Marine  Regiment  of  the  1st  Marine 
Division  in  the  Pacific  area  and  there- 
after the  Bronze  Star  Medal  with  Com- 
bat "V"  while  serving  as  an  artillery  bat- 
talion commander  on  Okinawa  in  1945. 
During  post  World  War  n  assign- 
ments, he  served  with  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force  Pacific  and  thereafter  at  Quan- 
tico,  Va.  In  1953,  as  regimental  com- 
mander of  the  12th  Marines,  3d  Marine 
Division,  he  sailed  for  Japan  and  the 
following  year  became  commanding  offi- 
cer of  the  Marine  Barracks  at  Yokosuka, 
Japan.  He  alSo  served  as  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Marine  Barraclts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  director  of  the 
Marme  Corps  Institute  from  1956  to 
1958. 

Upon  his  promotion  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral In  1958  he  was  assigned  as  com- 
manding general,  Force  Troops,  Fleet 
Marine  Force,  Atlantic.  Thereafter  in 
1961,  as  a  major  general,  he  was  desig- 
nated as  the  assistant  chief  of  staff, 
G-4  at  Headquarters,  Marine  Corps.  He 
was  awarded  his  second  Legion  of  Merit 
for  service  in  this  capacity. 

On  January  1,  1964,  General  Chap- 
man was  named  chief  of  staff.  Head- 
quarters Marine  Corps  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  general  and  was  later 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal 
for  this  service.  On  JUly  1,  1967,  he  be- 
came assistant  commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps. 


AFL-CIO  GIVES  UNEQUIVOCAL  SUP- 
PORT TO  JOHNSON'S  VIETNAM 
POLICIES 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest 
labor  organization  in  the  United  States 
has  given  President  Johnson  its  "un- 
equivocal support"  on  his  policies  in 
Vietnam. 

This  is  a  strong  voice  from  a  very 
strong  group  of  men  who  represent  mil- 
lions of  employees  throughout  this 
country. 

This  is  an  important  endorsement,  not 
because  it  is  a  labor  organization,  but  be- 
cause the  endorsement  must  reflect  the 
views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  trades  and 
crafts  and  industries  throughout  our 
country. 

The  workingman  in  America  fully  un- 
derstands the  meaning  of  a  Communist 
takeover,  whether  it  is  in  Southeast 
Asia  or  in  Europe  or  in  South  America. 
And  the  AFL-CIO  through  its  interna- 
tional efforts  has  been  a  bulwark  in  the 
international  free  trade  union  move- 
ment. 

President  Johnson's  policies  in  Viet- 
nam carry  on  the  policies  of  two  Presi- 
dents— Kennedy  and  Eisenhower.  Eisen- 
hower made  the  original  commitment  to 
Southeast  Asia  with  SEATO  in  1954. 
President  Kennedy  recognized  the  threat 
not  only  to  Vietnam,  but  to  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  And  President  Johnson  real- 
ized that  without  a  direct  American  in- 
volvement, there  might  not  be  a  free 
Southeast  Asia  in  a  few  years. 

So.  the  United  States  is  standing  up 
to  what  it  and  many  others  believe  is 
Communist  aggression.  Communist  sub- 
version and  Communist  takeover. 

I  am  proud  that  the  AFL-CIO  had  the 
wisdom  and  strength  to  back  the  Presi- 
dent all  the  way  on  Vietnam. 


December  7  one  of  our  genial  colleagues 
from  Tennessee,  the  Honorable  Ray 
Blanton,  put  on  the  mystic  mantle  of  a 
pigsldn  prophet  and  predicted  in  bold 
and  colorful  prose  an  incredible  event — 
the  defeat  of  the  University  of  Okla- 
homa's great  Sooners  in  the  Orange  Bowl 
on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  same  distinguished  gentleman  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  for  the  Oklahoma 
delegation  in  Congress  because  of  the 
predicted  Orange  Bowl  result,  and  with 
tongue  in  cheek  proceeded  to  recommend 
that  the  Sooners  be  decorated  for  brav- 
ery for  daring  to  meet  the  Tennessee 
Volunteers  in  a  football  contest.  In  fact, 
he  said  he  was  sending  our  team  copies 
of  the  book,  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  In  rec- 
ognition of  their  football  bravery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Oklahoman  now 
has  an  added  reason  to  look  forward  to 
the  Orange  Bowl  cltissic,  and  the  mo- 
ment of  truth  which  follows. 

With  characteristic  Tennessee  mod- 
esty. Congressman  Blanton  has  claimed 
that  the  Volunteers  are  "the  No.  1  foot- 
ball team  in  the  Nation."  and  appears  to 
believe  that  makes  their  victory  a  sure 
thing. 

The  Sooner  team  has  been  dealing  with 
this  brand  of  blissful  overconfidence  all 
season,  and  likes  nothing  better  than 
moving  up  the  ladder  of  national  rank- 
ings over  the  battered  remains  of  over- 
confident opponents. 

The  Orange  Bowl,  which  In  fact  pro- 
vides a  battle  between  the  two  college 
teams  generally  ranked  as  No.  2 — Ten- 
nessee— and  No.  3 — Oklahoma — is  almost 
certain  to  provide  the  best  college  foot- 
ball game  on  your  television  screen  Jan- 
uary 1. 

Oklahomans  are  looking  forward  to  the 
battle,  and  thousands  of  them  will  be  in 
the  Orange  Bowl  for  the  moment  of 
truth. 

If  the  Volunteers  should  perform  the 
unbelievable  feat  of  winning,  we  in  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  are  prepared  to 
serve  our  Tennessee  colleagues  a  quail 
dinner  when  we  return  to  Washington. 

We  hope  our  Tennessee  colleagues  are 
prepared  to  extend  a  similar  invitation, 
in  the  more  likely  event  that  the  Sooners 
are  the  winners. 


SOONERS  WELCOME  TENNESSEE 
CHALLENGE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimo\is  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man frc«n  Oklahoma  [Mr.  EdmondsonI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Halpern  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Watkins)  ,  for  15  minutes,  today;  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Feighah,  for  30  minutes,  on  De- 
cember 13,  1967;  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Cohgressiowal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Laikd. 

Mr.  LuKENS. 

Mr.  Collier. 
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Mr.  DuLSKi. 

Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  tabulations  on  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mrs.  Bolton. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Watkins)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Blackburn. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Montgomery)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  Fraser. 

Mr.  Macdonald  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Howard. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1843.  An  act  to  establish  rights  for  In- 
dividuals In  their  relations  with  Indian 
tribes;  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  recommend  to  the  Congress  a  model  code 
governing  the  administration  of  Ju&tlce  by 
courts  of  Indian  offenses  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions; to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
certain  Individuals;  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examine<l  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Rene  Jose  Trlay; 

HJl.  1670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Elder; 

HJi.  1894.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Church  In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 

HJt.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  incor- 
porating the  Disabled  American  Veterans  so 
as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  Davlla; 

H.R.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlclo  Candela.  MJ3.; 

HJl.  3525.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isreal 
Mlzrahy,  M.D.; 

H.R.  3528.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  M.D.; 

HJt.  3866.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Enrique  Ramos; 

H.R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.; 

H Jl.  4974.  An  act  for  the  reUef  •  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Turbat; 

HJl.  5186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Armando  Cobelo; 

H.R.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hector  Alfreda  E.  Planas-Plna; ' 

H.R.  5853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ray- 
mond E.  Grail; 

HJi.  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Jose  Goto; 


H.R.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Inge  Hemmersbach  Hilton; 

H.R.  6670.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
VlrglUo  A.  GanganelU  Valle; 

H.R.  6766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Pors  Docal; 

H.R.  7890.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Quintos  Marcelo; 

H.R.  7896.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Joed 
A.  Rico  Femindez; 

H.R.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez; 

HJi.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation for  certain  officers  and  employees  in 
the  Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo; 

H  Jl.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel   Lazcano,   M.D.; 

H.R.  8376.'  An  act  to  provide  that  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola,  N.T.; 

H  Jl.  8738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GuU- 
lermo  Ramon  Palacio  Sela; 

HJi.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raquel  Maria  Crxiz-Flores; 

H.R.  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Joseflna  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya; 

HJi.  9574.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk; 

H.R.  10449.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Camille 
Anita  Dobson; 

H.R.  11395.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  authoriz- 
ing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region  and 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Act  of  July 
14,  1960; 

H.R.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  section  358 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
peanut  acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  12144.  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State 
agencies  with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspec- 
tion programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJl.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bxis  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
In  title  II  of  the  act  of  AprU  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60)  and  consented  to  by  Congress  In 
that  Act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1157),  and  November  2.  1966  (80 
Stat.  1156). 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  annoimced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BELLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  December  11, 1967, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  following 
Uties: 

H.R.  6111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

HJi.  12121.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  19,  1964  (78  Stat.  983),  establish- 
ing the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  December  13,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  160.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  certain  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnstratlon  facilities;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1031).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  4892.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  real  property 
of  the  United  States  to  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth, Kans.;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1032).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  8364.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  of  March  24,  1937,  to 
provide  for  the  termination  of  the  Interest 
of  the  United  States  In  certain  real  property 
in  Allen  Park.  Mich.;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1033 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  H.R.  10277.  A  bUl  authoriz- 
ing the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
convey  certain  property  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi (Rept.  No.  1034).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6789.  A  bill,  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  platinum  from  the  national  stock- 
pile and  the  supplemental  stockpile  (Rept. 
No.  1036).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  6785.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  dis- 
posal of  magnesium  from  the  national  stock- 
pile (Rept.  No.  1036).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MAHON:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  14397.  A  bUl  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1037).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole   House   on   the   State   of   the   Union. 

Mr.  TUCK:  Committee  of  conference,  s! 
2171.  An  act  to  amend  the  Subversive  Activi- 
ties Control  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  accord  with 
certain  decisions  of  the  courts  (Rept.  No. 
1038) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  12565.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  liberalize 
the  provisions  relating  to  payment  of  pen- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1039) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MAHON: 
H.R.  14397.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1968,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  BROYUILL  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  14398.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
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Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  a  portion  of  amounts 
paid  for  certain  educational  expenses  In- 
curred at  an  institution  of  higher  learning  or 
vocational  training;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
H.R.  14399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  authorize,  in  the 
national  interest,  restrictions  on  travel  by  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  in  certain  desig- 
nated areas  of  the  world;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  AspiNALL,  and  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Colorado)  : 
H.R.  14400.  A   bill   to   provide  for   orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GARMATZ: 
H.R.  14401.  A  bin  to  grant  the  masters  of 
certain  U.S.  vessels  a  lien  on  those  vessels  for 
their  wages;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  HARVEY: 
H.R.  14402.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  loans  to 
assist  older  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  homes  by  urban  renewal  projects 
to  purchase  comparable  homes,  free  of  addi- 
tional debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 
H.R.   14403.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  additional  circuit  Judges;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NIX: 
H.R.  14404.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  to  regulate  the  mailing  of  mas- 
ter keys  for  motor  vehicle  ignition  switches, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia: 
H.R.  14405.   A   bill  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  Iron  and  steel  mill  products;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ABBITT: 
H.R.  14406.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  equalize  the  retirement  pay 
of   members   of    the    uniformed   services    of 
equal  rank  and  years  of  service,  and  for  otlier 
purposes;     to    the    Committee    on    Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 
H.R.  14407.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIESTER: 
H.R.  14408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Power  Act  to  facilitate  the  provision  of  re- 
liable, abundant,  and  economical  electric 
power  supply  by  strengthening  existing 
mechanisms  for  coordination  of  electric 
utility  systems  and  encouraging  the  instal- 
lation and  use  of  the  products  of  advancing 
technology  with  due  regard  for  the  proper 
conservation  of  scenic  and  other  natural 
resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  14409.  A  bUl  to  provide  criminal  pen- 
alties for  the  Introduction,  or  manufacture 
for  Introduction,  Into  Interstate  conunerce 
of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
KSi.  14410.  A   bUl   to   provide  for  orderly 
trade  In  iron  ore,  iron  and  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER : 
H.R.  14411.  A     bill     to     provide     criminal 
penalties  for  the  Introduction,  or  man\ifac- 
ture  for  introduction.  Into  Interstate  com- 
merce of  master  keys  for  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  STEED: 

H.R.  14412.  A  bin  to  provide  for  orderly 
trade  in  textile  articles;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia: 

HA.  14413.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  acqui- 
sition and  disposal  of  certain  lands  at  Chlcka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military 
Park,  Ga.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interlcw  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  14414.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  disposal 
of  certain  real  property  In  the  Chlckamauga 
and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park, 
Ga..  under  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Louisiana: 

H.R.  14416.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Lake  Charles,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  14416.  A  bin  to  provide  compensation 
In  the  case  In  which  a  law  enforcement  officer 
or  firefighter  Is  killed  or  disabled  In  the 
course  of  his  duties;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 

H.J.  Res.  956.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  to  the  (Congress  the  power 
to  establish  uniform  laws  for  the  loss  of 
nationality  and  citizenship;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.  Res.  1003.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional postage  for  Members  and  officers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  to  the  Committee 
on  Hoxise  Administration. 

H.  Res.  1004.  Resolution  authorizing  pay- 
ment of  compensation  of  certain  committee 
employees  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BARING : 

H.  Res.  1005.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  responsible  exercise  of  certain 
freedoms  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
HA.    14426.   A  bill   for  the  reUef  of  Car- 
mine Denza;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomla: 
H.R.  14427.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy;   to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
H.R.  14417.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Calogero 
Lauria;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BRASCO: 
H.R.  14418.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Francesco 
Randazzo;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  14419.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Nicolosi:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California: 
H.R.  14420.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Alexis 
Jack  Henry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  14421.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Fausto 
Petettt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ESCTH: 
H.R.  14422.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Victoria 
Joseflna  Perez  Norton;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MESKILL: 
H.R,  14423.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Bartol- 
omeo  Alessandra;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Hllnols: 
H.R.   14434.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ivlca 
Stlplslc;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  14425.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Vlvlano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  m.  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows : 

(b)  All  Information  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shaU  be  compUed 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  in 
the  CoNCRESsioNAi.  Record. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pilation required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 

QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  reports  for  the  second 
calendar  quarter  of  1967  were  received 
too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

A.  Herbert  F.  Alfrey,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $401.     E.   <9)    $21.25. 

A.  The  American  Beekeeping  Federation, 
Mlnco,  Okla. 

D.   (6)    $6,516.38.     E.   (9)    $4,053.63. 

A.    American    Carp>et   Institute,   Inc.,    350 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.    (6)    $296.     E.    (9)    $479. 

A.  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $5,054.55.     E.   (9)   $5,054.56. 

A.  The  American  CoUege  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)   $1,356.36.     E.  (9)   $1,356.36. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6)    $8,040.85.     E.    (9)    $8,040.85. 

A.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  L,ake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $14,818.59.     E.  (9) $14,818.50. 

A.  American  Humane  Association,  5351 
South  Roelyn  Street.  Englewood,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association,    86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    6,927.     E.   (9)   $6,927. 

A.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $747.55.     E.   (9)   $19,061.02. 

A.  American   Merchant   Marine   Institute, 
Inc.,  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
S.   (9)  $8,048.28. 
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A.  American    Taxpayers    Asaoclatlon,    326 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    •2.774.50.     ■.    (9)    $1,309.22. 

A.  Robert  E.   Ansheles,   1028   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consolidated      International      Trading 
Corp.,  180  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $187.50.     E.  (0)  »54.64. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The    Lawyers    Co-operative    Publishing 
Co..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

E.    (9)  $42.21. 


A.  Vincent  Gerrard  Bamett,  1725  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners. 
30/32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.3,  England. 

D.   (6)    $12,296.74.     E.   (9)    $12,296.74. 

A.  Irvln  L.  Barney,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of 
America,  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $3,600. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  CouncU, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlnaton. 
D.C. 

A.  Daniel  S.  Bedell,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,642.34.     E.  (9)  $539.69. 

A.  Harwey  M.  Berg,  356  SE.  Second  Street, 
Fort  Laudvdale,  Fla. 

A.  Pred  P.  Bockmon,  406  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Pranclsco.  Calif.,  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Pe  Railway,  121  East  Sixth 
Street,  Loa  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $10.     E.  (9)  $50.50. 
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A.  Charles   R.    Bragg,    90    Stony    Corners 
Circle,  Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  176  C»un- 
berland  Avenue.  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

^.  (9)  $722.01. 


A.  Wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciation. Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $37.65. 

A.  Florence  I.  BroadweU,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $3,173.10. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  1025  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Pumlt\ire  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Dl 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  ft 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217-19  North  Sixth 
Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $6,169.13. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation,    1000     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington.  D.C.  '' 

D.  (6)  $137. 

A.  James  E.  Bryan.  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans.  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  111 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,867.83. 


A.  Lowell  A.  Burkett,  1026  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Aaaoclatlon,  Inc., 
1026  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $584.50.     E.  (9)  $619.83. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1514  17th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc., 
2403  East  76th  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $33.13. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council.  APL-CIO,  Post  Office  471 
Balboa  Heights,  C.Z. 

D.  (6)    $1,212.86.     E.   (9)    $7,926.89. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  1220  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  8323  Jeffer- 
son Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  &  Mittendorf ,  26  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Post 
Office  Box  607,  Durban,  South  Africa 

E.  (9)  $2,150.60. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washlng^ton,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell,  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1705  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.   (9)  $150. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen,  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1750 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  DC 

D.   (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Citizens    Committee    on    Natural    Re- 
soiu-ces.     1346     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,195.     E.   (9)    $6,186. 

A.  Clarke  &  Nevlus.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  PUn 
Sponsors,  Inc..  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.   (9)  $838.06. 

A.  Joseph  Cohen,  National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists,  1  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   HI 

D.   (6)  $750. 

A.  Nicholas  S.  Collins.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CommlUee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines,  1166  15th  Street  NW..  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $298.     E.  (9)  $28.09. 

A.  Committee  For  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc..  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)  $1292.83. 

A.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York   N  Y 
D.  (6)  $59,666.     E.  (9)  $7,122.83. 

A.  Committee  for  Time  Uniformity,  lioi 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1771  N  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  American  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $1,626. 

A.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,024.91. 

A.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Cos., 
1330  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9) $400. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 1208  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $850.02.     E.  (9)  $850.02. 

A.  Coiuiihan.  Casey  &,  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association,  122 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomls,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America, 
976  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Com  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  M.  Counlhan,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, 38  West  Fifth  Street.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Paul  L,  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers,  1200   17th  Street  NW..   Washington, 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Cuna  IntemaUonal.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)   $1,821.  E.   (9)   $1,216.07. 

A.  V.  M.  Delisi.  Ridgefleld.  N.J. 

B.  Pflster  Chemical  Works.  Inc..  Ridse- 
fleld.  Nj. 

E.  (9)  $80. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association.  1183  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $663.14. 

A.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc.. 
1820  Massachiwetts  Avenue  NW.,  WashthK- 
ton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $102.    E.  (9)  $36.64. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Savings  &  Loan  Stock  Cos., 
1830  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $760.  , 
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Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $401.     E.  (9)  $15.10. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee.  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)   $7,900. 

A.  Ethyl  Corporation.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  Frederick  W.  Ford. 

B.  National  Community  Television  Asso- 
ciates, Inc.,  1634  I  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $834.     E.  (9)   $43.50. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
D.  (6)  $5.48.     E.  (9)  $6.48. 

A.  David  C.  FuUarton.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,426. 

A.  Gadsby.  Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brazilian  Embassy,  3007  Whitehaven 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $31.25. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Oeer. 

B.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Ernest  Giddlngs.  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons.  1346 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,378.36. 


A.  Noel  Hemmendlnger.  1000  OonL.«ctlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Tnule  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Christopher  O.  Henderson.  1341  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1341 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $650.     E.  (9)  $26. 


A.  Royce  L.  Glvens.  224  Seventh  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations. 224  Seventh  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Robert  J.  Grant,  2701  Boston  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Young  Aniline  Works.  Inc.,  2701  Boston 
Street.  Baltimore.  Md. 

E.  (9)  $56.60. 

A.  John  F.  Griner.  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,076.95.     E.   (9)   $2,297.74. 

A.  Wilfred  H.  Hall,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  CouncU,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,662.61. 


A.  Charles  C.  Hartman,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,    1701   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden,  Jr..  828  Midland  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)   $9,000.     E.  (9)   $1,626.82. 


A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $875.     E.  (9)  $1,161.66. 


A.  Maurice  O.  Hemdon.  801  Warner  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insurance  Agents,  96  Fulton  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  and  801  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)  $448.66. 

A.  Carey  W.  HllUard,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  As- 
sociation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $401.     E.  (9)  $37.50. 

A.  William  Bentley  Hitchcock  H.  1307  Nor- 
walk  Lane,  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  International  Public  Relations.  Inc..  315 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Brig.  Gen.  James  D.  Hlttle,  USMC 
(Ret.),  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)    $1,166.67.     E.   (9)    $40.30. 

A.  David  P.  Houlihan.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 26  Lovilslana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

E.  (9)  $10,871.49. 

A.  Ralph  K.  James,  1166  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $440.     E.    (9)    $41.09 

A.  Thomas  L.  Jones,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  National 
Federation  of  State  OH  Distributor,  Jobber 
and  Marketer  Association,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mrs.  Fritz  R.  Kabn,  9202  Ponce  Place. 
Fairfax,  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $35.86. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence,  &  Nathan, 
attorneys.  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $232.96. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co..  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $300. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble.  Post  Office  Box  3180. 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.   (9)    $12.10. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  and  Associates. 
1904    Rockwood    Road.    SUver    ^rlng,    Md. 

E.   (9)   $575. 

A.  John  A.  Killick.  1820  Massachusetto 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $22.50. 

A.  John  A.  Killick.  1820  Massach\isett8 
Avenue  NW-  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers 
Association.  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $27B3. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1200  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  1200  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,999.98. 

A.  Richard  M.  Lauzler,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1701  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $12.75. 

A.  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing  Co., 
Rochester.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Associ- 
ation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $116. 

A.  L.  Blaine  Llljenqulst.  917  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $6,562.50.     E.    (9)    $87.70. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon.  Jr.,  Eleventh  tc  L  Build- 
ing, Sacramento.  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association.  Elev- 
enth &  L  Building.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $3,437.49.     E.    (9)    $1,918.06. 

A.  William   C.  McCamant.   1726   K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.     (6)  $300. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hud- 
son Palls,  N.Y. 

B.  Mountain  Fir  Lumber  Co..  Independ- 
ence, Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $205.65. 

A.  Jos.  R.  MacLaren,  4  Linden  Drive,  Hud- 
son Palls,  N.Y. 

B.  Potlach  Forests.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
2591,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   (31.170.     E.   (9)   $666.87. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Conunittee  of  American  Steamship 
Lines.  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $436.     E.   (9)   $26.68. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  tc  Butcher 
Workmen  of  North  America  (AFL-CIO),  3800 
North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago,  m. 

D.    (6)    $4,185.     E.    (9)    $406. 

A.  Donald  Melvln,  20  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
jnan  Avenue,  Madiaon,  Wla. 

D.  (6)    W89.     E.   (9)    $678^7. 

A.  Alan  W.  MercUl,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
134«  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $602.34. 

A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith,  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Mantxfacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washlnflton 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $2,150. 

A.  JoMph  L.  MlUer,  815  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  National 
Parking  Association,  and  the  Maytag  Co. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  First  Street  SB., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,750. 
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A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Poet 
Office  Box  1266,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)    $1,600. 

A.  Murden  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Foreign  Passenger 
Lines,  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $10,500.     E.    (9)    $641.43. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  Jr.,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bricklayers,  Masons,  &  Plasterers,  In- 
ternational Union  of  America,  815  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,825.     £.   (0)    $354.50. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy.  Wllellnor  Estates, 
Route  2,  Box  113-D,  Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National   Customs  Service  Association. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Oa. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Micah  H.  Naftalln.  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  SUeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 
.  D.   (6)   $1,838.90.    E.   (9)   $1,131.64. 

A.  National  Association  of  Blue  Shield 
Plans,  211  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago  HI. 

E.  (9)    $1,867.83. 

A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,628.11.     E.    (»)    $12,991.44. 

A.  National      Association      of      Insurance 
Agents,  Inc.,  96  Pulton  Street,  New  York  N  Y. 
£.  (9)   $448.65. 


A,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  166  East  Superior  8tre«t,  Chicago,  ni. 
and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington. 
D.C. 

E.   (9)    $10,858.20. 

.A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 
Inc.,  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $2328.   E.   (9)   $2,828. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $697,633.16.     E.   (9)    $6,228.06. 

A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
555  North  Western  Avenue,  Loe  Angeles  Calif 
D.    (6)    $1,536.65.     E.    (9)    $1,535.65. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  CaUf. 

D.    (6)    $600.     E.    (9)    $624.82. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey    Avenue    SE.,    Washington,    D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Co.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $172.22. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $108.49. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.    (6)    $84,822.35.     E.    (9)    $4,697.91. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees, 1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.   (6)   $147,146.09.     E.   (9)   $12,751.92. 


B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Ave.,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $163.40. 

A.  Nixon,  Mudge.  Rose.  Guthrie.  Alexan- 
der, 1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Bulk  Carriers,  Inc.,  201  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $76.43. 

A.  Northeast  UtlUtles  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld.  Conn. 

E.  (9)   $722.01. 

A.  Ira   H.    Nunn.    1166    15th   Street    NVf 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  1166 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C,  and  1630 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  m 

D.  (6)    $3,125.     E.   (9)    $250. 

A.  Edmund  W.  O'Brien,  204  Great  Neck 
Road,  Waterford,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

A.  John  B.  O'Day,  11  East  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  Hi. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, 11  East  Adams  Street.  Chicago   111 

D.   (6)   $6,628.56. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y. 

D.    (6)     $1,000.     E.   (9)     $6734. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Post 
Office  Box  381,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $881.11.     E.   (9)   $1,112.68. 


A.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Packers         *•  *^t*loor     Advertising     Association     of 
Association,  1820  Massachiisetts  Avenue  NW.,      Oklahoma,  Inc.,  6702  East  llth  Street,  Tulsa, 


Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $1,615.05.     E.   (9)   $1,93835. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Coxmcll,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $10,355.66.     E.   (9)   $2,372.30. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
Inc.,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $3,869.     E.   (9)   $1,130. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago   Bl 

E.  (9)    $6,093.13. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ingrton,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $8,437.     E.(9)   $6,004. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building,  Washine- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3341.29.     E.   (9)   $3,983.81. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,679. 

A.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston 

m. 

D.   (6)    $2,194.06.     E.  (9)    $1,19436. 

A.  Verlln  Nelson,  1223  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)    $1,009.62.     E.   (8)    $14.10. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Okla. 
E.  (9)   $1,656.98. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Cdngress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Geo.    F.    Parrlsh,    Post    Office    Box    7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 

D.  (6)    $5,749.98.     E.   (0)   $250. 

A.  Normand  Phaneuf,  5020  Evanston  Ave- 
nue, Muskegon,  Mich. 

B.  Lakeway   Chemicals,  Inc.,  6020  Evans- 
ton Avenue,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

E.  (9)   $171.53. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,   485   National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Los  Angelea,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $3,300.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  422  First  Street, 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advanc*- 
ment  of  Colored  People,  20  West  40th  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  Yoi*.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,60732. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   DC. 

B.  Sea-Land  Service,  Inc.,  Poet  Office 
Box  1050,  Elizabeth,  NJ. 

D.  (6)   $00a    B.  (9)  $47.70. 
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A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington   D.C. 

B.  South  Atlantic  &  Caribbean  Line,  Inc., 
260  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Ragan  &  Mason,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Stlmson  Limiber  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  68, 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $145.24. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  StaUons 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshire, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


B.    Independent    Bankers    Association    of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $8,500.     E.  (9)  $233634. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300. 


A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   $16,992.37. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Transportation  Association  of  America, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $25.     E.  (9)  $2. 


A.  John  Riley,  1626  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $58.94. 


A.  Stephen  Philip  Robin,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Public  Relations  Co.,  Ltd. 
(N.Y.)  d/b/a  Japan  Steel  Information  Cen- 
ter, 230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Nathaniel  H.  Rogg.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.  (9)  $66!46. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  III,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Robert  A.  Saltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Business  Press,  Inc.,  205  East 
42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $4,375.     E.   (0)   $1,33631. 

A.  Schoene    and    Kramer,    1625    K    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  ExecutlTes'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $125.84. 


B.  Unlone  Industriale  Pratese,  Prato,  Italy: 
American  Textile  Importers  Association,  200 
West  34th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $672.    E.  (9)  $672. 


A.  C.   Herschel   Schooley,  816   16th   Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw.  6326  Southcrest  Drive 
Shreveport.  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $575. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Custer  Channel  Wing  Aircraft  Corp., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 

E.  (9)   $749.30. 

A.  David  SUver,  61  Broadway.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $200.     E.  (9)   $7335. 

A.  Single  Persons  Tax  Reform  Lobby, 
1692A  Green  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $307.05.     E.   (9)    $210.75. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Dela- 
ware Corp.),  Post  Office  Box  2180,  Houston, 
Tex. 

E.  (9)  $885.03. 

A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $625. 

A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,438.50.     E.   (9)   $2,124.82. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendlnger.&  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufactvirers  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  Inc.  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group,  National  Council 
of  American  Importers,  Inc.,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Nelson  A.  Stitt.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Covmcil,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  PhlUp  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearlngen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association,  1740 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $117.38. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Metdlson,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $832.    E.  (9)  $477.30. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  122  East  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  lYustees  for  Conservation,  361  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $6329.51.     E.  (9)   $4,093.17. 

A.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $750. 

A.  United  States- Japan  Trade  Council,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $30.     E.  (9)   $30. 

A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I,  USA,  Inc.,  40 
G  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Douglas  Whltlock  H,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  P.  Win,  487  National  Press  Bvilld- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Metropolitan  Water  District  of 
Southern  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $3,600.     E.   (9)   $783.68. 

A.  Francis  S.  Williams,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $80.63. 

A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $1,076.56.     E.   (9)    $488.63. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
plovees,  1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,153.86.     E.   (9)   $2,826.49. 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  third  oalendtir  quarter  1967: 

(Note. — The  form  used  for  report  Is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

PiLB  Onx  Copt  With  the  Secbetast  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two    Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  REPRKSKNTATTraB- 

Tbls  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  tbe  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Affbopriate  Letter  or  Figttbe  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminart"  Report  ("Registration") :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quartehlt"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  nimi- 
bered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  In  accordance  with  Instruetioxis  will 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19. 


REPORT 

PrFSST7ANT   TO   FEDERAL   REGULATION    OF   LOBBTINC   ACT 


P 

QUARTIS                     I 

Ist 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only) 

Mote  ok  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(1)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  at  such  firm  may  Jotn  In 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(U)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)   Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

<1)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requii«ment  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(U)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  to  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  all 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  is  done  In  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  In  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — !  802(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration) . 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 


C.  Tiwnm.ATrvE  Ivtexests,  and  Publications  In  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  bow  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  tn  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  In  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  OfBce  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  apeeiflc 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  blUs;  (b)  Hotae  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bUls. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  ti^l(di  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
doDor  <lf  pubUoattons  were  received  as  a 
gilt). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  addKlonal  pages  If  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  Sds  to  a  "Prettmtn«ry~  Report  (Registration)  raUier  thaa  a  "Qttarterty"  Report,  state  below  What  the  nature  imd  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenaes  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  What  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  oompenaatlon  Is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  Item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  In  printing] 

PAOE  l-< 
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Not*  on  Item  "D."— (o)  In  Gtneral.  The  term  "oontrtbutlon"  Includes  onytMng  of  valut.  V^un  an  arguilsaUan  or  ladtvtdual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  In  a  campaign  attempting  to  influenoe  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  IndlUdoal— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— Is  a  "contribution."  "rhe  term  'contribuUon'  Includes  a  gift,  suh^srlptton,  loan,  advaaee,  or  4la|>oelt 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  oontrlbutlon*'— 
Section  302 (a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  THIS  Report  Is  for  an  Kmploter.— (1)  In  General.  Item  *D"  to  designed  lor  the  reporting  of  aU  recelpta  from  which  expendl- 
tiires  are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legtolatlve  Interests.  

(U)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. — A  business  firm  (or  Individual)  which  to  subject  to  the  lobbying  Act  by  reeoon  of 
expenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  Infiuence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
In  the  ordinary  covirse  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  Infiuenclng  of  legislation — will  have  no  receipts  to  reiwrt, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  iJeceipfs  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  aolely  iar  Uie 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  duea.  assess- 
ments, or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  to  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  In  reporting  receipts,  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  to,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that-  basto.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  to  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legtolatlve  purpoees. 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. — (1)  In  General.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  6"  (received  for  seirlces)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it 
wUl  be  presumed  that  your  employer  to  to  relmburee  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legtolatlve  Interests. 

(II)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More. — ^When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  WOO  or  more,  it  to  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  thto  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contbibutions  and  Loans)  : 

Fill  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  to  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  space  following  the  numl>er. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  » ...Dues  and  assessments  ("•«*»  J«^-  ^  through  thto  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

8.  $ ...Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  pipa«.  answer  "vea"  or  "no"- 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  dupUcated  matter  ^^^^^  answer    yes    or    no 

5    $                Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  eaidi  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

.  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

a.  $ Total  for  thto  Quarter  (Add  Items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  thto  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  thto 

page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.   1  through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6"  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  ot  the 

and  "7")  <  /  period  to  March  31  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31.    Prepare 

Loans  Received  )      j  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

"The  term  'contribution'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Se4,^3t)2(a).  Amount        Name  and  Address  of  Contributor 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19 ) 

JO-  f — i°""°I!^  Z°J^  °!f^"  '"i'vlf  ^o^'tt^r'*"**'  •l.SOO.OO    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.T. 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  thto  Quarter  $1,786.00    -nje  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg,  Chicago,  HI. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expendlt\ire'  Includes  a  payment,  dtotrlbation,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  opf  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promtoe,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
802(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  \inder  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")   and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legtolatlve  Interests: 

FlU  In  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  to  "None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  Loans  Made  to  Others 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  adverttolng  services  "The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  ." — Sec.  S02(b). 

.    .  ,  ^^  ^.^        ,j.  12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

a.  •— Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions   (other  than  item  j^    ^ Lent  to  others  during  thto  Quarter 

"1")  14.  $ Repayment  received  during  thto  Quarter 

8.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  dxirlng  Quarter  ,„         _..^            ,.,..  _^  _ ,                                          ^ 

'  16.  Recipients  of  Exi>endltures  of  $10  c*  More 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  dtotrlbutlon  j^  ^^^^  ^.g^g  of  expenditures  made  during  thto  Quarter  by,  or 

cost  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

■   •               r.m„o  »„o..h<../t  /»««*  .r..«r«iiMi  iif-mtia.  ofy.  1  approximately  the  size  of  thto  page  and  Ubiilate  data  as  to 

6.  • Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utUltles,  etc.)  expewMtures  under  the  foUowlng  heading:   "Amount,"  "Date 

6.  # Telephone  and  telegraph  or  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."    Pre- 

7.  e Travel,  food,  lodgUig,  and  entertainment  Pwe  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foUowlng  example: 

8   $  ..AU  other  expenditures  Amount    J>ate  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Pwpose 

$1,T60.00    T-ll:         Roe  Printing  Co..  8214  Blank  Ave  St.  U>xito, 

Mo. — Printing  and  nialllng  drcolan  on  the 

8.  $ TOTAL  for  thto  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  "Marshbanka  BUl." 

10.  a Expended  during  prevlovis  Quarters  of  calendar  year         •2,400X>0    7-16,S-16,»-15:     Britten  &  Blaten.  8187  Oremlln  Bldg., 

WaAilsgton.  D.C. — Pnbhc  relatlona 
MTTlce  at  $800.00  per  moBtli. 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  thto  Quarter  (Add  "V         

and  ''10">  •i^OOXW    ToxiL 
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A.  Charles  D.  Ablard,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  AssocUtlon,  Inc.. 
675  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  «438.63. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds,  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1725  OeSales  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  5,676.19.     E.  (9)  $5,676.19. 

A.    APL-CIO    Maritime    Committee,     100 
IndUna   Avenue   NW.,   Washington,  DC 
p.  (6)  $4,129.     E.  (9)  $3,672.03. 

A.  Air  Tramc  Control  Association,  Inc 
625  School  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,950.45.     E.  (9)  $2,950.45. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  and  PUots  Association 
Post  Office  Box  5800,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Committee  To  Abolish  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
555    North    Western    Avenue,    Los    Angeles,' 

D.   (6)    $1,040.     E.   (9)    $1,392.98. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington   DC 

D.   (6)    $50.75.     E.    (9)    $27.02. 

A.  Louis  J.  Allen.  916  Nashville  Trust 
Building.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  railroads. 

A.  Nicholas  E.  Allen  and  MerriU  Armour 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North   LaSalle  Street,   Chicago    111 

D.   (6)   $25.     E.   (9)   $12.98. 

A  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  NaUonal 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-Cio 
5025   Wisconsin   Avenue    NW..    Washington,' 

A.  American  Automobile  Association  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

.«*■  ""^f^Aniertcan  Beekeeping  Federation, 
Minco,  Okla. 


D.  (6)   $2,995.     E.   (9)   $3,530.91. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society,  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  NY 

E.  (9)    $6,938.12. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago   ni 
D.   (6)   $1,167.21.     E.   (9)   $1,167J1. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago  Hi 

D.    (6)    $5,110.84.     E.   (9)    $5,110.84. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  ni  and 
425  13th  Street  NW..  Washington   Dc' 

D.  (6)   $34,655.     E.   (9)   $34,656. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  leth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $38,784.55. 


A.  American     Hospital     Association,     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago   111 

D.  (6)  $16,940.26     ■.  (8)  $15,940.25. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.    American    Himiane    Association,    6861 
South  Roslyn  Street,  Englewood,  Colorado. 

E.  (9)  $2,382.83. 

A.   American  Industrial   Bankers  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
D.  (6)  $1,650.     E.  (9)  $1,650. 

A.    American    Insurance    Association,    86 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $6,927.     E.  (9)  $6,927. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
D.  (6)  $1,380.45.     E.  (9)  $5,272.15. 

A.  American  Justice  Association,  Inc.,  De- 
fense Highway.  Gambrills,  Md. 

D.  (6)  $2.     E.  (9)  $2. 

A.     The     American     Legion.     700     North 
Pennsylvania  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 

E.  (9)  $38,045.25. 

A.    American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $732.23.     E.  (9)  $40.38. 

A.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago  111 

E.  (9)  $15,329.53. 

A.  American    Mutual    Insurance    Alliance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111 
E.   (9)   $310. 

A.  American    National    Cattlemen's    Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver   Colo 
D.  (6)  $20,439.    E.  (9)  $5,250. 

A.  American     Nurses'     Association,     Inc 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York   N  Y 
D.   (6)   $11,331.90.     E.   (9)   $11,331.90. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association,  Inc 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  Knoxville,  Tenn 
D.   (6)   $7,561.40.       E.   (9)   $7,561.40. 

A.  American  Osteopathic  AssoclaUon,  212 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  American     Petroleum     Institute,     1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $4,160.     E.  (9)   $6,584. 

A.  American    Podiatry    Association,    3301 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 

E.  (9)   $3,968.56. 

A.  The  American  Short  Une  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation,   2000    Massachusetts    Avenue    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

D.  (6)   $1,229.66.    E.  (9)   $1,229.66. 

A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, Post  Office  Box  206,  West  Trenton   NJ 

E.  (9)  $2,383.13. 

A.  American    Textile    Machinery    Associa- 
tion, 224  Ellington  Road,  Longmeadow,  Mass 
D.  (6)  $10.56. 

A.  American  Textile  Manufacurers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte, N.C.  B.  V   «" 

D.  (6)   $15,834.86.     E.  (9)   $16,834.88. 

A.  American  Transit  Association,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $6,249. 

A.   American  Trucking   Associations,  Inc 
161  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $10,290.06.     E.  (9)  $13,746.56. 
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A.   American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1622  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 
E.  (9)   $290. 

A.  American  Vocational  Association,  Inc 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
D.    (6)    $35,013.37.     E.   (9)    $500. 

A.  American  Warehousemen's  Association 
222  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washlneton 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,208.67.     E.    (9)    $3,208.67. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Football  League,  1  Rocke- 
feller Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Cyrus  T.  Anderson.  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Spiegel,  Inc.,  2511  West  23d  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Walter  M.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Montgcnnerv 

Ala.  •" 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002  First 
National   Bank   Building.   Montgomery,   Ala. 

A.  Mrs.  Erma  Angevlne,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  George  W.  Apperson,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  National 
Capital  Division  689,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arkansas  Railroad  Association,  1100 
Boyle  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

B.  Class  one  railroads  operating  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas. 

D.  (6)   $336.88.     E.  (9)   $1,286.71. 

A.  Gary  F.  Arnold.  1101   17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York  NY 

D.  (6)   $3,000.     E.   (9)   $1,298.60. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball,  680  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Arnold  St,  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,153.75.      E.  (9)  $8.20. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $19.27. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York    N  Y 

D.  (6)   $12,499.98.     E.   (9)   $246.43. 

A.  The  Arthritis  Foundation.  1212  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (9)  $1,101.71. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza  New- 
ark, N.J. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  MaU  Users,  Room 
202,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

D.   (6)   $8,543.66.     E.  (9)   $8,543.66. 
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A.  Association  of  American  PbysielBna  and 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)  $525.     E.  (9)  $526. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  929 
Transportation   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 
D.  (6)   $8,087.80.     E.   (9)   $8,087.89. 

A.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $248.06.     E.   (9)   $1,213.08. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  651  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $600. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $32,000. 

A.  AssocUtlon  of  OU  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX!. 
£.  <9)   $260. 

A.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Building,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Education,  2540 
Lakewood  Avenue  SW.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $7,973.     E.  (9)  $6,495.98. 


A.  Vlnoent  a«Tard  Bamett,  1726  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee    ot    European    Shipowners, 
80/82  St.  Mary  Ave.,  London.  KC.S.  England. 

D.   (6)    $12,610.61.     E.   (9)   $12,610.61. 


A.  The  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  260  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $100. 

A.  Richard  W.  AverlU,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber   of  Commerce  of  the  UJ3.A.. 
1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Wesley  Bartbelmes.  2133  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Insoranoe  Company  of  North  America 
and  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North  Amer- 
ica. 1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $534.77.     E.   (9)   $312.78. 

A.  Eugene  T.  Bartkowlak.  8829  W  Street 
8E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Polish 
Americans.  Inc.,  3829  W  Street  BE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc..  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Roy  Battles,  917  Cafritz  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service,  917 
Cafritz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  S.  Beattle,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Daniel  S.  BedeU,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,415.39.     E.   (9)  $298.42. 


A.  Wm.  Rhea  Blake,  1:918  Hortb  Parkway. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National    Cotton   Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  William  Blum,  Jr.,  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conunlttee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,086.     E.  (9)  $1,047.91. 


A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1735  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc..  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Harry  S.  Baer,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  AeroSpace  Services  Associa- 
tion, 1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)   $199. 

A.  Donald  Baldwin,  1C25  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Great  Northern  Railway  Co..  St.  Paul, 
Minn.;  Chicago,  Burlington  St  Qulncy  Rail- 
road Co.,  Chicago,  m. 

E.   (9)   $352.41. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motor*  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  John  Barnard,  Jr.,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.   (9)   $11.92. 

A.  Robert  C.  Barnard,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary.  Gottlieb.  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  H.  Beidler. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  816  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $4,751.50.     E.   (9)  $656.12. 

A.  James  F.  Bell,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.     E.   (9)  $29.64. 


A.  Arthur  R.  Barnett,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (C)   $12.49. 


A.  BSnest  H.  Benson,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society,  396  Concord 
Avenue,  Belmont,  Mass. 

A.  Andrew  J.  BiemiUer,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,525.     E.  (9)  $254.30. 

A.  Walter  J.  Bierwagen.  6026  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  John  H.  Bivlns,  1101  17tli  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $670. 

A.  Joel  D  Blackmon,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Robert  W.  Blair. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $567. 


A.  Blumberg.  Singer,  Boas,  Diamond  & 
Gordon,  245  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufactvirers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yort, 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $6,250.     E.  (9)  $61.32. 

A.  Fred  F.  Bockmon,  406  Luhrs  Building, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Southern  Padflc  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  C&llf .,  The  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  RaUway,  121  East  Sixth  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $26.     E.  (S)  $1426. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Bogan.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $44. 

A.  Thomas  Hale  Boggs.  Jr..  1260  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  AssocUtlon,  Inc., 
PleasantviUe,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc..  161 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Lyle  H.  Boren,  S«nlnole,  Okla. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  BuUdlng,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)   $1,600. 

A.  Robert  T.  Bortb.  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  570  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.   E.  (9)  easojo. 

A.  G.   Stewart  BoeweU.   1120   Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $2,666.66.     E.   (9)   $125. 

A.  Mary  Ann  Boukalls.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Rev.  Eugene  L.  Boutlller,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,469.23.     E.   (9)   $205.00. 

A.  Melvln  J.  Boyle.  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  1200  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,687.25. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Boyle,  428  South  Avenue, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  The  Christian  Amemlment  Movement. 
804  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   $1,426.99.     E.   (9)   $467.88. 

A.  Col.  A.  A.  Brackett,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue   SE.,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Oharies  N.  Brady.  1712  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Joeeph  E.  Brady,  132  Sheraton  Gibson 
Hotel.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  of  the 
Beverage  Industry. 

A.  A.  Marvin  Braverman,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.  (9)  $226.85. 

A.  Parlce  C.  Brlnkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemical  Associ- 
ation. 

D.  (6)  $20. 

A.  Noah  M.  Brlnson,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
and  1 1  Broadway.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $31.35. 

A.  David  A.  Brody,  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Milton  E.  Brooding,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  215  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $100. 

A.  Derek  Brooks,  National  Retail  Furniture 
Association,  1025  Vermont  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,   Chicago,   ni. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Brosnan,  9160  Sprlnghlll  Lane, 
Greenbelt,  Md. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  960 
16th  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $1,010. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America,  217-19  North  Sixth 
Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

E.  (9)  $4,154.40. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  350  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association 
Inc.,  350  nfth  Avenue,  New  York  NT 

E.   (9)   $248.21. 

A.  J.  D.  Brown,  919  18th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $200. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  &  Foreign  Power  Co  Inc 
2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)   $812.50. 

A.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $1,014.07. 

A.  Robert  J.  Brown,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $62. 

A.  Robert  W.  Bruce,  140  New  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  The  Paciflc  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co..  140  New  Montgomery  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D.  (6)   t47«.     B.   (•)   $645. 


A.  Lyman   L.  Bryan.   2000  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  InsUtute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  666  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y. 

A.  George   S.   Buck,   Jr.,   Post   Office   Box 
12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  Build- 
ing, Jacksonville,  Pla. 

B.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Rosselle  Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Henry  H.  Buckman,  54  Buckman  BuUd- 
Ing.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

B.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Avenue  E,  Riviera  Beach,  Pla. 

A.  Bulgaria  Claims  Committee,  2  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

D.  (6)   $20.     E.   (9)   $18.01. 

A.  George  S.  Bullen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  15th  Street  and  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch,   1317  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchant  Association 
100  West  3l8t  Street,  New  York    NY 

E.  (9)  $79.75. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  250  West  57th  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service.  260 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  921  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Burke,  Flnlen  Hotel,  Butte 
Mont. 

B.  Paciflc  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Post  Office 
Drawer  1445,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $500.00. 

A.  Lowell  A.  Biirkett,  1025  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Vocational  Association  Inc 
1025  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  C.  P.  Burks,  2000  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusette  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $600.  ' 

A.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington   Ky 

E.  (9)   $853.82.  '' 

A.  George  B.  Burnham,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)     $190.     E.   (9)    $190. 


A.  Charles  S.  Burns,  1100  Ring  BulIdlnK 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $684.60.     E.   (9)   $445.21. 

A.  David  Burpee,  Fordhook  Farms,  Doyles- 
town,  Pa. 

A.  Hollis  W.  Burt.  1101  17th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks,  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $67.50. 

A.  Monroe  Butler,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum,  Inc 
2403  East  76th  Street,  Chicago.  Ill 

D.  (6)   $200.     E.   (9)   $19.08. 

A.  Lydston  D.  B.  Cady,  836  Wyatt  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
NE.,  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg. 

E.  (9)    $1,851.56. 

A.  C.  G.  Caffrey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute, Inc.,  1501  Johnston  Building,  Char- 
lotte. N.C. 

D.  (6)   $760.20.     E   (9)    $86. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2,000.     E.   (9)   $1,405. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  11  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  11  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $232.32. 

A.  The  Canal  Authority  of  the  State  of 
Florida,  803  Rosselle  St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

A.  Marvin  Caplan. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,834.60.     E.   (9)   $134.30. 

A.  Donald  A.  Capone.  the  Farragut  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Ave.,  London  E.C.3.  England. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    $468.15. 

A.  Michael  H.  Cardozo,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1521  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Philip  Carllp.  650  Fourth  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  District  2,  Marine  Engineers  Beneflcial 
Association,  AFL-CIO. 

D.   (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $126. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  676  Fourth  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 
D.   (6)   $2,600.     E.   (9)   $1,160. 

A.  Col.  John  T.  Carlton,  333  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Braxton  B.  Carr,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterways  Operators, 
Inc.,  1250  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,750.     E.   (9)   $192.38. 

A.  Richard  M.  Carrlgan,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  DivUion  of  Federal  Relations,  National 
Education  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,899.79.     E.   (9)    $27.77. 
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A.  Blue  Allan  Carstenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  it.  Cooperative 
Union  of  America.  1676  Sherman  Street,  Den- 
ver, Colo..  1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,299.76.     E.  (9)   $164.61. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusi.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 35  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Ralph  E.  Casey.  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. 
Inc..  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
and  11  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,876.    E.  (9)   $541.60. 

A.  E.  Michael  Cassady,  225  South  Mera- 
mec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  226  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  16th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Label  Manufacturers  National  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Agricultural  Publishers  Aaaocla- 
tlon,  15th  and  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.   (6)  $140.    E.  (9)   $136.68. 

A.  Central    Arizona    Project    Association, 
1124  Arizona  Title  BuUdlng,  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
D.  (6)   $62366.     E.  $24302-97. 

A.  Col.  Joeeph  L.  Chabot,  333  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  333  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,359,668.    E.  (9)  $17,000. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Alaska  Pipeline  Company,  Post  Office 
Box  6554,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   $39.61. 

A.  Chapman.  DiSalle  and  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  9300  Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $27,666.67.    E.  (9)  $38.94. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  and 
Competitive  Press,  33  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $1,484.70. 

A.  Chapman,  DlSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania   Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe  Co.,  139-141  Frank- 
lin Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.   (9)   $1.60. 

A.  James  W.  Chapman,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1626  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,125. 

A.  A.  H.  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen,  1760  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washlng^n,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,350. 


A.  The  Christian  Amendment  Movnnent, 
804  Penn  Avenue.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
D.   (6)   $2,714.73.     E.   (9)   $6,110.66. 

A.  Edwin  Christlanaon. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Bducational  and  Co-Oper- 
ative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmen 
Union).  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14tb  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ym-k. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $35,608.15.     E.   (9)   $6132. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natiiral  Re- 
sources, 1346  Coimectlcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $9,967.     E.   (9)   $6,660. 

A.  Citizens  Foreign  Aid  Committee,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $14,515.44. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.  Clark. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.    (6)  $1294.     E.  (9)  $57. 

A.  James  E.  Clark,  Jr..  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  M.  Clark,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co..  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Clarke  &  Nevius,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc..  50  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $10,030.     E.   (9)    $1,003.24. 


A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee. Post  Office  Box  13125,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
D.   (6)  $192.22. 

A.  Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Service 
(CCBS),  917  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton.  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)  $103.08. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  WiUlantson  Tobacco  Corp. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris,  Inc. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1736  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  ^ 

% 


A.  David  Cohen,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Deptu-tment,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,703.     E.  (9)   $227.70. 

A.  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  26  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $65.70. 

A.  Coles  &  Goertner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  American  Tanker  Owners, 
Inc.,   1   Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

A.  William  J.  CoUey.  1166  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aseocla- 
tion. 

A.  J.  I.  Collier,  Jr..  2000  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
sociation, 2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C^^^ 

D.   (6)   $231.^ 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  RIU,  1626  I  BXinet 
NVf.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  BroUer  CouncU,  1166  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Corner,  Shannon  &  Rill,  1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Footwear  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. $43  Madison  Avenue,  New  YOTk. 
N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $220. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon  &  Rill,  135  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tool  and  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, care  of  the  Carpenter  Steel  Co., 
Reading.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $460. 

A.  Paul  G.  Collins,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $136. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  AMOCtattan.  703 
Majestic  BuUding,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,301.98. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public 
Financing,  50  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.  (6)   $1,597. 

A.  Committee  for  a  Free  Cotton  Market. 
Inc.,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $6. 

A.  Committee  for  an  Interstate  Taxation 
Act,  1209  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  T.  Compton.  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  B.  Comstock,  1812  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1812  K  Street  IIW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco,  Inc.,  135  East  4ad  Street.  New 
York,  W.T. 

D.  (6)    »230.     E.   (9)   $141.83. 

A.  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  140  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  COnn. 

E.  (9)   $M.49. 


A.  Howard  M.  Conner,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  345  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6).  •625.50.     E.   (9)   $591.15. 


A.  John   D.   Conner,    1625   K   Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book  Manufacturers'  Institute,  Inc.,  161 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert   J.    Conner,   Jr.,    1700   K   Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   •365.     E.   (9)   $120. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,625. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Milton  Cooper,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hew  York  Stock  Exchange.  H  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  J.  Bfilton  Cooper.  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co..  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Portsmouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  1123,  Ports- 
mouth, N.H. 

D.   (8)    $3,750.     E.   (9)    $1,553.66. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1477  West 
Pender  Street.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.   (9)    $1.60. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Footwear  Division.  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  444  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $6,000.     E.   (9)    $28.85. 

A.  Darren  Coover,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Ill 

D.   (6)     $1,500.     E.   (9)     $819.60. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Copas,  702  H  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming  N  Y 

D.  (6)   $126. 

A.  The  Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdren 
1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)   $503. 


A.  CouncU  lor  a  Urable  Woild,  1340  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 
D.   (6)   018,973.84.     K.   (9)    ^l&Ma.is.' 

A.  Council  of  Mutual  Savings  Institutions 
ao  Bast  42d  Street,  New  Yoark  N.Y. 
E.,  (9)   $353.11. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $300. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Co.  and  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

D.   (6)   $1,114.36.     E.   (9)   $65.58. 

■ .  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  140  Garden  Street,  Hartfortl,  Conn. 

D.   (6)    $3,385.64.     E.    (9)    $34.12. 

A.  Covington  it  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Eugene  Meyer  m,  Katharine  Graham, 
Frederick  S.  Beebe.  and  American  Security  & 
Trust  Co.,  as  trustees  under  an  agreement 
dated  April  25,  1963,  between  them  and  Agnes 
E.  Meyer. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Bjilding,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  A.  P.  Moller,  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mortgage  Insur- 
ance Cos.,  Post  Office  Box  2976,  Raleigh,  N  C. 

E.   (9)    $31.59. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  701  Union  Tnast 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  NaUonal  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association.  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  701  Union  Trust 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  500  Union  Street, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

E.   (9)   $85.07. 

A.  Oox,  Langford  tt  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
sliire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  H.  C.  Crotty,  12050  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Michael  B.  Crowson.  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1132  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Steele  Culbertson,  1614  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Fish  Meal  &  Oil  Association, 
1614  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $54ill. 


A.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)  $1,132.     B.   (9)  $403.22. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  905   16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washinirton 
DC.  ' 

D.   (6)  $5,650.     B.   (9)  $2,119.91. 

A  John  R.  Dalton,  1508  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  1608 
Merchants  Bank  Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Charles  A.  Darnell,  3129  Brereton  Court, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

B.  Sheet  MeUl  Workers  Int»national  As- 
sociation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  P.  Gibson  Darrison,  Jr.,  1010  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  466  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Larry  C.  Davenport,  702  H  Street  WW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  700 
H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  Davidson.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Tax  Council,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Aled  P.  Danes,  59  East  Van  Buren 
Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $373.17. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  901  West  2ad 
Street.  Oak  Brook,  m. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Co., 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Dl 

D.  (6)    $2,460.     E.    (9)    $246.62. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  $284.76. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)   $295.70. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  North  LaSaUe  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $700.     B.  (9)   $121.36. 

A.  Lowell  Davis,  Box  46682,  Houston    Tex 
D.   (6)    $175.90.     E.   (9)    $175.90. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A   (6)    $2,000. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Donald  8.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
BiUlding,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Oceanic  Properties,  Inc.,  Poet  Office  Box 
2780,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Dawson,  OrUHn,  Pickens  &  RlddeU,  723 
Washington  Building,  Wastiington,  D.C. 

B.  Air   Transport   Association,    1000    Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  RlddeU,  723 
Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Nursing    Home    Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,760. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  RlddeU,  723 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CJ.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson,  Griffin,  Pickens  &  Riddell,  723 

Washington  Building,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  Calcutta,  India. 


A.  Charles  W.  Day,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $186.30. 

A.  Debevolse,  Plimpton,  Lyons  &  Gates, 
320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sparrow  Pacific  Corp.,  1  East  66th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1675  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,876.     E.   (9)    $89.67. 


A.  L.  E.  Deilke,  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona,  Minn. 

B.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  L.  E.  Deilke.  163-165  Center  Street, 
Winona.  Minn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Co.'s,  163-166  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 

O.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  deLalttre,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $9,803.     E.   (9)    $5,599. 

A.  Richard  A.  DeU,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  Ronald  W.  De  Luclen,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $400.     B.  (0)   $100. 

A.  Franklin  W.  Denlus,  Post  Office  Box 
1148.  Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co..  Dallas,  Tex.;  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  DaUas,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $924.41. 

A.  Max  A.  Denney,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion.  1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Uoyd  J.  Derrlckson,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Securitlea  Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A.  Russell  C.  Derrickson,  4000  Cathedral 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Responsive  Environments  Corp.,  1707  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,260.     E.   (9)    $320. 


A.  CecU  B.  Dickson,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $900.     E.   (9)    $104.74. 

A.  George  S.  Dietrich,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resources.  State 
of  California,  Post  Office  Box  388,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D.   (6)    $2,222.06.     E.  (9)    $197.06. 


A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District, 
Post  Office  Box  16830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.    (6)   $1,608.86.     E.    (9)   $68.86. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1001  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency,  MarysvlUe, 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $1,214.76.     E.   (9)  $14.65. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  1701  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled      American      Veterans,      3726 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $11,791.66.     E.   (9)    $2,320.46. 


A.  Robert  H.  Dlstelhorst,  Jr.,  812  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221   North  LaSalle  Street,   Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  $462.60.     E.   (9)  $2.50. 

A.  WllUam  H.  Dodds,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $760.     E.   (9)  $79.88. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  16th 
Street  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,913.     E.   (9)  $526.71. 

A.  Paxil  R.  M.  Donelan,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636  North 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)  $250. 

A.  Jasper  N.  Dorsey,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  and  196  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Oo., 
196  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $232.20. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  601  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Sendee 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government,  601  13tb 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (G)  $2,800.66.     E.   (9)  $186. 


A.  Leonard  K.  Dowlak,  777  14tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Asodatlon,  221 
West  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  FranlcUn  B.  Dryden,  1736  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 


A.  Evelyn  Dubrow,  1710  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,716.44.     E.   (9)   $1,508.92. 

A.  WilUam  DuChessi,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  TextUe  Workers  Union  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO,  99  University  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,727.     E.   (9)   $165. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  1726  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $260. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak,  1100  Ring  Btiildlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
Ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $563.14. 

A.  Robert  G.  Dwyer,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Walter  A.  Edwards,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $100. 

A.  George  V.  Egge,  Jr.,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  GottUeb,  Steen  &  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  Post  Office  Box 
1776.  Raleigh,  N.C. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  Post  Office 
Box  1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,512.50.     E.   (9)   $1,600.46. 

A.  John  Doyle  EUlott,  6600  Qulncy  Street, 
HyattsvUle,  Md. 

D.   (6)   $4,411.76.     E.  (9)   $2,407.65. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  6025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5026  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

A.  EUlott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Business  Schools  Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $750. 


A.  Warren  G.  EUlott,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  Amolca. 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $287.60.     E.   (9)    $27.28. 

A.  Clyde  T.  EUls,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Coc^>erative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Waab- 
Ington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Perry  R.  EUsworth,  1026  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Jewelers  of  America,  Inc.  1026 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $135.     E.   (9)   $148.86. 

A.  Ely  tc  Duncan,  1200  'Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association.  919 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 
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A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  Btiildlng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Coacbella  Valley  County  Water  DlBtrlct, 
Coactaella,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,300. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1300  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  ot  Water  and  Power  of  the 
City  of  Lob  Angelea,  111  North  Hope  Street. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Munclpal  UtUlty  District, 
3130  Adeline  Street,  OaJdand,  Calif 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan,  1200  Tower  Biilldlne. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imperial  IrrigaUon  DUtrlct,  El  Centro. 
Calif. 

D.   (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Ely  &  Duncan.  1200  Tower  Bulldlne. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Six  Agency  Committee,  909  South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $6,210.     E.    (9)    $175.21. 

A.  Employee  Relocation  Real  Estate  Ad- 
visory Committee,  Inc.,  333  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,700.     E.    (9)    $345.85. 

A.  Myles  W.  English,  202  National  Press 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Highway  Users  Conference, 
Inc..  202  National  Preas  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  ^^ 

A.  Grover  W.  Ensley.  200  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York  NY 

D.  (6)    $760.     K.    (9)    $62. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Ernst,  324  East  Capitol 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Star  Route  Mall  Carriers'  As- 
sociation, 324  Bast  Capitol  Street.  Washlntf- 
ton.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,521.18. 

A.  Ethyl    Corporation.    1155    15th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)    $750. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan,  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.    (6)    $2,174.     E.   (9)    $22.50. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Pannln,  1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union)  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo, 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $65,645.21.     E.    (9)    20.309.89. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Peeney,  1101  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  RBA  BJqjress,  219  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $600. 

A.  Arthur  Fefferman,  1701  K  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Bonner  Fellers,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Maxw^  Field.  310  Llnotda  Btraat, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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B.  Hew  En^and  Footwear  Association,  Inc., 
210  Lincoln  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerat,  007  Ring  BtUldlng. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia,  1477  West  Pender  Street,  Van- 
couver 6,  B.C.,  Canada. 

D.   (6)   $7,125.     E.   (9)   $130. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Flerst,  607  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Joint  Commute  of  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada.  117  EgUnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada. 

D.   (6)    $1,600.     E.   (9)    $102.93. 


A.  Mello   G.   Fish,   1001   Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United   Steelworkers  of   America,    1600 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    $2,835.     E.   (9)    $1,367.56. 

A.  William   J.   Flaherty,   1701   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.    (6)    $3,625.     E.   (9)    $50.18. 


A.  Florida  Citrus  Mutual,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Florida  Inland  Navigation  District,  2725 
Aveune  E.,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla. 


A.  Gene  Fondren.  Box  192,  Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

D.   (6)   $902.72.     E.   (9)   $766.86. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  BuUd- 
lng. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.    (9)    $1,723.82. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Post  Office  Box  7278,  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  James  W.  Foristel,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.   (6)    $1,650.     E.   (9)    $161.61. 

A.  Charles  E.  Foster,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation,  900  17tii 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $195.     B.   (9)   $371.96. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis.  1780  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  h  Telegraph  Co.. 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $40. 

A.  John  G.  Fox,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  and  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $398.40. 

A  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SB..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  Association, 
1134  Arizona  Title  Building,  Pboeniz.  Ariz. 

D.   (6)    $210.90.     E.    (9)   $118.20. 

A.  John  George  Fraln,  1780  Lanier  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Eighteenth  and  ColumbU  Road 
Business  Association,  2380  Champlain  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $400. 

A.  Charles  A.  Franctk,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
WadUngton,  D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  M.Y. 
D.  (6)   $420. 


A.  Walter  L.  Frankland,  Jr.,  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $325.     B.   (9)   $43.60. 

A.  R.  Frank  Frazler,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  IXC. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  James  H.  French,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Book     Manufacturers'     Institute,    Inc 
161  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Joseph  Frenl,  Jr.,  1619  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1639  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.   (6)  $450. 

A.  Milton   Pricke,   PaplUIon,   Nebr. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  DUtricts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  PhUlp  P.  Priedlander,  Jr.,  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)   $123,098.     E.   (9)   $9,170. 


A.  Frank    W.    Frisk,    Jr.,   919    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American     Public     Power     Association. 
919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $350. 


A.  David  C  Fullarton,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $1,165. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller,  836  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc.,  6060 
NE..  112th  Avenue,  Portland,  Greg. 

D.   (6)    $2,400.     E.   (9)    $78.29. 


A.  Oadsby.  Maguire  St  Hannan,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brazilian    Embassy,    3007    Whitehaven 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $43.59. 

A.  Oadsby  .Magulre  &  Hannah,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Investment  Co.,  et  aL 

E.  (9)   $3,390.18. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner.  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $550.     E.    (9)    $74.96. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner,  1701   18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $3466.66. 

A.  Marion  R.  Garstang.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $60. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Gas   Supply    Committee,    1726   DeSale* 
Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $60,550. 
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A.  Aubrey  D.  Gates,  686  North  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago,  HL 

B.  American  Medical  Aaaodatlon,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ql. 

D.   (6)   $170. 

A.  William  C.  Oeer. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  Mary  Condon  Oereau,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,865.70.     E.  (9)   $93.36. 

A.  Ernest  Olddlngs,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Asboclatlon, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 

E.  (9)  $1,217.76. 

A.  Arthur  P.  OUdea,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flotir,  Cereal,  Soft  Drink  &  Distillery  Work- 
ers of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   $1,375.     E.   (9)   $221.55. 

A.  Royce  L.  Glvens,  224  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Conference  of  Police  As- 
sociations, 224  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)   $14,513.     E.   (9)   $2,820.26. 

A.  Glassle  &  MoUoy,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Eastern  Meat  Packers  Association,  Inc., 
1820  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5.     E.   (9)   $0.87. 

A.  Glabsle  &  MoUoy,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Independent  Meat  Pack- 
ers Association,  1820  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $235.     E.  (0)    $2.87. 

A.  Glenn  F.  Glezen,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  Goldbum,  Post  Office  Box  1148. 
Austin,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  970,  Port  Worth,  Tex.;  Dallas  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Texas  Power  &  Light 
Co.,  Post  Office  Box  6331,  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.   (9)   $274.09. 

A.  W.  8.  Gookln,  112  North  Central  Ave- 
nue, Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  John  A.  Goenell,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $1,883.34. 

A.  Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates,  Ltd..  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion, 900  West  Lafayette  Boulevard,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


A.  Harry  L.  Graham.  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   $4,375. 

A.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 600  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

E.  (9)   $33. 

A.  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Englnemen,  16401 
Detroit  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)    $8,921.27.     E.   (9)    $8,921.27. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray,  1712  G  Street  N'W., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  O.  Gray,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $3,613.21. 


tee,  100  Indiana  Aventie  NW.,  Waahlngton, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,394.    E.  (0)    $3t4. 

A.  John  B.  Halre,  61  Broadway,  New  YoA, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment     Company     Institute,     61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Lawrence  L.  Oourley,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association,  313 
East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Government  Employes'  Council.  AFL- 
CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $11,633.44.     E.   (9)    $3399.64. 


A.  James  A.  Gray,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builder's  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray,  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ClUzens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $71.25.     E.  (9)    $180.84. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Ball- 
road  Co.,  611  Idaho  Building,  Boise,  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.,  1416  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Warren  Griffiths,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washin^n, 
D.C 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  J.  S.  Grlgsby,  Jr.,  1103  Stahlman  BuUd- 
lng, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council. 
D.  (6)   $2,550. 

A.  John  F.  Griner,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $6,923.10.    E.   (9)    $1,944.33. 

A.  Ben  H.  GuiU,  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  AutomobUe  Dealers  Associa- 
tion and  American  Zinc  Co. 

D.  (6)    $4,100.     E.   (9)    $1300. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  Building,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Av^Aue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Lester  M.  Haddad,  5006  Wlckett  Terrace, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Evaluation  of  Indvis- 
trlal  Aid  Financing,  1629  K  Street  WW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,400.     E.  (9)   $609.07. 


A.  Hal  H.  Hale,  421  Transp<»-taUon  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Randolph    M.    Hale.    1300    18th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  J.  O.  HaU,  General  Motors  Oorp.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  DetrcAt,  Mich. 

A.  E.   C   HaUbeck.   817   14th   Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW„  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,346.14. 


A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $368.93. 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commtt- 


A.  Norman  S.  Halllday.  1140  Connectiput 
Avenue  NW..  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  ConnecUcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $14936. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tejon  Ranch  Co..  Post  Office  Box  1560, 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.   (9)   $730. 

A.  Carlton  B.  Hamm,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)   $45. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)    $4,24938.     E.   (9)    $212.20. 

A.  Franklin  Hardlnge,  Jr.,  1444  Wentworth 
Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
1444  Wentworth  Avenue,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   $2,262.52. 

A.  WUliam  E.  Hardman,  1411  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  k  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  CMilo. 

E.  (9)   $28. 
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A.  Mildred  B.  Hannan,  640  Warner  Build- 
ing, 13th  and  E  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evanston, 

ni. 

O.   (6)    9735.     E.   (9)    $489.78. 

A.  William  B.  Hannan.  Jr.,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $55.33. 

A.  L.  James  Harmanson,  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   »6,300.     E.   (9)   968.75. 

A.  David  Hartsough.  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)    $335. 

A.  CUfford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insiirance  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $80.     E.  (9)  $15.72. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Hayden,  Jr..  828  Midland 
Bank    Building,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council,  828  Midland  Bank 
BiUlding,  Minneapolis,  Bfinn. 

O.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Hays  and  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Josaph  H.  Hays,  280  Union  Station 
Building.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  The  Association  of  Western  Railways, 
224  Union  Station  Biaidlng,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  John  C.  Hazen,  1317  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  aist  Street,  New  York,  N  T 

E.  (9)  $96.30. 

A.  Health  Ins\irance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
D.  (6)  $793.34.     E.  (9)  $793.34. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $200.     E.  (9)  $24.30. 

A.  Robert  B.  Helney.  1133  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $875.     E.    (9)    $962.54. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Helsler,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washlns- 
ton,  DC.  • 

D    (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  AUantlc  Richfield  Co.,  360  South 
Broad  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hendryson.  0303 
Indian  School  Road  NE.,  Albuquerque. 
N.  Mex. 


A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,126. 

A.  John  K.  Herbert,  676  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  676 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $3,448.26. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Wasmngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  1  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savage  Arms,  Westfield,  Mass.;  Redfleld 
Gun  Sight  Co..  Denver,  Colo.;  O.  P.  Mossberg 
&  Sons.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  High  Stand- 
ard Corp..  Hamden,  Conn.;  and  Browning 
Arms  Co.,  Morgan.  Utah. 

D.   (6)  $5,416.50.     E.   (9)  $212.69. 

A.  Hester  &  Stone.  432  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  636 
Plfth  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)   $128.85. 

A.  John  W.  Hight.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  Hill  &  B^nowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  B.  Hitchcock  n,  1800  Home 
Federal  Tower,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

B.  International  PubUc  RelaUons,  Inc.,  316 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Canton,  Ohio. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  3  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.   (9)  $196. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Hodges,  Jr. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washlns- 
ton,  D.C. 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners' 
Association,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $15.95. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    ni 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $1,500.     E.   (9)   $34.26. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  ShlpbuUders  Council  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Donald  E.  Horton,  American  Ware- 
housemen's   AasocUtion,    232    West    Adams 

Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Harold  A.  Hoslo:,  3240  Bell  Court, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2240  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Thomas  B.  Hovise. 

B.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers,  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1710  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Cos.,  Allstate  Plaza, 
Northbrook,  111. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  1701  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725 
Alexandria  Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   $6,000.     E.   (9)    $2,270.27. 

A.  Meryle  V.  Hutchison,  1030  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $2,828. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2256, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Miss  Alice  M.  Heslng,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $374. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Post  Office  Box  2256, 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $5. 

A.  Frank    N.    Ikard,    1271    Avenue   of   the 

Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Bernard  J.  Imming.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associ- 
ation, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $875. 

A.  Industrial    Union    Department,    AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $9,505.02.     E.   (9)   $9,505.02. 

A.  Harry  A.  Inman,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  AssociaUon,  Inc., 
PleasantvUle,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $157.50.     E.  (»)   91.20. 

A.  Institute  of  Amateur  Radio.  Inc.,  Peter- 
borough. N.H. 

A.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.    (9)    $248.02. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)   $13,445.38. 

A.  International  Mailers  Union.  2240  Bell 
Court.  Denver.  Colo. 
E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  International  Union  of  District  60. 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1435  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)   $3,444.98. 

A.  The  Interstate  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion.  163-165  Center  Street.  Winona,  B41nn 
D.   (6)  $2,975. 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1000 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul  Minn 

D.  (6)   $15,210.64.     E.   (9)   $9,202.50. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $20,766.60. 

Rear  Adm.  Alexander  Jackson,  Jr.,  333 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Reserve  OffloeiB  Aaaodatlon  of  tlie 
United  States,  333  PennaylTanla  Avenue  SK, 
Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Chas.  E.  Jackson.   716  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  9667.88. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1501  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D.   (6)  93.760.     E.  (9)  9235.40. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jaoobeon.  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, Post  Office  Box  206,  West  Trenton,  NJ. 

D.  (6)92,250.     E.   (9)9133.13. 

A.  Japanese-American  Citizens  League, 
1634   Post   Street,   San   Pranclsco,   Calif. 

E.  (9)   9300. 


A.  Daniel   Jaspan,    Post   Office   Box    1924, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National   Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   94.600.61.     E.  (9)   949.10. 

A.  Gene  Johnson.  814  Fleming  BuUding, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

B.  International  Mailers  Union,  2340  Bell 
Court,  Denver,  Colo. 


A.  Glendon  E.  Johnson,  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention,    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    9529.90.     E.   (9)    927.78. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

B.  American    Iron    Ore    Association,    600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Oo-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union),  1575  Sherman  Street,  Denver,  Colo.; 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    93,461.38.     E.   (9)    9133.14. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson,  1036  Vermont  Ave- 
nue, NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni., 

D.  (6)  93.100. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  W.  Jones,  1120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Carpet  Institute,  Inc.,  350 
Fifth  Aveune,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    980.    E.  (9)  9138. 


A.  Geo.   Bliss   Jones,   Montgomery,   Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building;  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  1110  Ring  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleiim  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

E.   (9)  932.63. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of   Commerce  of  the  U.S.A. 

A.  Karelsen,  Karelsen,  Lawrence  &  Nathan, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 
E.  (9)   930.88. 


A.  WUllam  J.  Keating.  600  Folger  BuUdlng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Grain  ft  Peed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 600  Folger  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   926. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  Oil  Co.,  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Loe  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)   9300. 

A.  W.  M.   Keck,   Jr..   1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
E.  (9)   9276. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Poet  Office  Box  3180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.  (a  Delaware 
Corp.),  Post  Office  Box  2180.  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

A.  Thomas  John  Kehoe  &  Associates,  1904 
Rockwood  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
E.  (9)   9560. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Mayonnaise  &  Salad  Dressing  Institute, 
35  East  Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  25  East  Chestnut 
Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

B.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East 
Chestnut.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  1600  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors' 
Association,  1500  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  KeUy,  1166  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Kelly,  1626  I  Street  NW., 
Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   92,200. 

A.  I.  L.  Kenen.  1341  G  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Israel  PubUc  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   9180. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy,  420  Cafrltz  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)   996.40. 

A.  William  P.  Kenney,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kennon.  White  &  Odom,  356  Somerulos 
Street.  Baton  Rouge.  La. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Ufe  Insurance  Co. 
and  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

D.  (6)   91.000.     E.   (9)   9205.37. 

A.  KenncKi,  White  &  Odom.  366  St.  Charles 
Street.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
Post  Office  Box  21008,  Greensboro.  N.C. 

E.  (9)   9440.60. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  The   Reuben   H.   Donnelley   C<»p.,  235 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   9300.     E.   (9)   9100. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  oS.  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150.     E.   (9)    $85. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washlngotn,  D.C. 

B.  Time.  Inc.,  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)   $160. 

A.  wmiam  J.  Kerwln,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings 
Associations,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Edward  W.  Kiley,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  L.  Kimble,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   9476.     E.  (9)   918.44. 

A.  T.  Bert  King,  812  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  Sc  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  HI. 

D.  (6)   9760. 

A.  John  M.  Kinnalrd,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   91.000.     E.  (9)   9210.83. 

A.  A.  R.  Klrkley,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)   9331.26.     E.   (9)   99.86. 

A.  Clifton  Klrkpatrick.  1918  North  Park- 
way, Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   9690.     E.  (9)   930.42. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Kistler.  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown.  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown,  Pa. 

D.   (6)    9197.20.     E.   (9)    9226.63. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline.  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  BuUd- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Maniifacturers 
Association.  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 

m. 

A.  Robert  E.  Kline,  Jr.,  430  Wyatt  Bxiild- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors'  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  West  Hlgglns  Road,  Hoffman 
Estates  ni 

D.  (6)  91.250.    E.  (9)  946.30. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz.  1427  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   94.802. 
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A.  George  J.  Knaly,  1200  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO  &  CLC,  1200  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $4,999.98. 

A.  Robert  M.  Kotch.  702  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   «37.80. 

A.  William  L.  Kohler,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $491.65. 

A.  John  H.  Kostmayer,  First  Investors  Cor- 
poration, 120  Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. Inc..  50  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $2,491.53. 

A.  June  Kysllko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  Germalne  Krettek,  200  C  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
H\iron  Street.  Chicago.  111. 

E.   (9)   $5,390.64. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,872.     E.   (9)   $799.24. 

'A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West.  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  and  11  South 
LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $10,068.09. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $8,706.     E.    (9)    $7,014. 

A.  Laborers*    Political    League,    905    16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 
D.    (6)    $8,433.46.     E.    (9)    $1,300. 

A.  Julian  J.  Landau,  1341  O  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 1341  G  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.  (6)    $240. 

A.  Richard  H.  Lane,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 

A.  Morton  Langstaff.  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y 

E.  (9)   $141.40. 

A.  Glenn  T.  Lashley.  1712  G  Street  NW , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  DC.  Division.  American  Automobile 
Association,  1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington. 

A.  L.  Edward  Lashman.  816  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  Federation 
of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,913.     E.   (9)  $738.38. 


A.  Dlllard  B.  Laoaeter,  1618  P  Street  MW,. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Asaoclatlona,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $625. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $312.50.     E.   (9)  $27.76. 

A.  John  V.  Lawrence.  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,200.     E.   (9)  $16.50. 

A.  The  Lawyers  Co-operative  Publishing 
Co..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  P.  Lederer.  835  Southern  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc.,    835    Southern    Building,    Washington, 

D.  (6)  $36.25.     E.   (9)  $108. 

A.  Leonard  F.  Lee,  402  Solar  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $93. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng^n,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $260.     E.    (9)  $278. 

A.  Legislative  Committee,  International 
Economic  Policy  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $3,613.21. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National   Telephone   Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation,    1000     Connecticut     Avenue     NW 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)  $96. 

A.  Richard  Leighton,  Mtinsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  G.  E.  Lelghty,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson,  Railway  Progress 
Institute,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $9,249.96. 

A.  Kenenth  D.  Lester,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $340. 

A.  Roy  T.  Lester,  1  Farragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  636 
North    Dearborn  Street,   Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)   $437.50.     E.   (9)   $6.52. 


A.  Mrs.  Alfred  Letsler,  237  North  Galves- 
ton Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  PTA,  700  North  Rush  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,   910   17th  Street   NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association     of     American     Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Morris    J.  Levin,  910   17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  RalU-oad  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Estate   of   Hal   Leyshon,    122   East   42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians,  641 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $3,333.32.     E.   (9)   $38. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  132  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $15,115.     E.   (9)   $14,243. 

A.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)    $3,706.32.     E.   (9)   $3,706.32. 

A.  Blaine  Llljenqulst,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  917  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,562.50.     K.   (9)   $87.70. 

A.  Lester  W.  Undow,  1736  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $37.50. 

A.  Charles  B.  Lipsen,  1741  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
AFL-CIO,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (0)   $1,536.77. 

A.  Zel  E.  Upsen,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Painters.  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  America.  AFL-CIO,  1926  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,575. 

A.  Robert  G.  Litschert,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $375.     E.   (9)   $22.84. 

A.  Paul  H.  Long.  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $64.25. 

A.  R.  C.  Longmlre,  PaiUls  Valley,  <McU. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Harold  O.  Lovre,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     B.   (9)   $391.26. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Otto  Lowe.  Cape  Charles.  Va. 

B,  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  Roa- 
noke. Va. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobile  Homes  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago    111 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Medical  Corp.,  415-423  West 
Pershing  Rd.,  Chicago,  111. 

D,  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  William  R.  Lucas,  Post  Office  Box  2268. 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

B.  Non-Commissloned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A.,  Post  Office  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E.  (9)  $168. 

A.  Dr.  John  M.  Lumley,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  Division 
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of  Federal  Relations,  1201  IStb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,626.50.     E.  (9)  $486.54. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lynch,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2020  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $760. 

A.  John  W.  Lynham,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Charles  and  Katrushka  J.  Parsons,  310 
Park  Avenue,  Pasay  City,  Manila,  Philippines. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  LeRoy  E.  Lyon,  Jr.,  11th  and  L  Building, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

B.  California  Railroad  Association,  11th 
and  L  Building,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,437.49.     E.  (9)  $1,670.77. 

A.  Breck  P.  McAllister,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity, 26  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 

A.  WUllam  J.  McAullSe,  Jr.,  1726  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amercan  Land  Title  Association,  1736  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $11.26. 

A.  WUllam   C.  McCamant,   1725  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Government  Employes'  Council,  AFL- 
OIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,019.22. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  E.  L.  Mcculloch,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
B.  of  L.  E.  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $284.60.     E.  (9)   $81.50. 

1 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  777  14th  Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Angus  H.  McDonald. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
eratlve  Union  of  America,  1575  Sherman 
Street,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $3,277.06.     E.    (9)    $212.72. 

A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Oommonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $3,626.     E.  (9)  $590.88. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaIn,  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte,  Mont. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butte,  Mont. 

E.  (9)  $170.77. 

A.  Stanley  J.  McFarland,  1201  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  2,483.70.     E.  (9)  $88.71. 

A.  Paul  J.  McGowan,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature,  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 

D.  (6)  $3,750     B.  (9)  $269.01. 


A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath. 

B.  International  Papier  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $380.     B.  (0)    $167.86. 

A.  F.  Howard  McGulgan,  816  16th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  &  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  816  lOth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,049.50.   E.    (9)    $426.42. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  400  P*irst  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1016  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.   (6)    $2,524.50.     E.   (9)    $169.36. 


A.  William  F.  McKenna,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  William  H.  McLln,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,483.70.     E.   (9)    $120.24. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $227.15. 

A.  C.  W.  McMillan,  801  East  17th  Avenue, 
Denver,  Colo. 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation, 801  East  17th  Avenue,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)    $6,260. 

A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan,  1343  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)   $10. 

A.  Ralph  J.  McNalr,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $387.50.     E.    (9)    $10.19. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $476.     E.   (9)   $840. 

A.  WUUam  P.  MacCracken,  Jr.,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association  Inc., 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  James  E.  Mack,  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Rolled  zinc  Manufacturers  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Macklln,  Hanan  &  McKeman,  00  John 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Fred  Alger  tt  Company,  Inc.,  and  Falco 
Associates,   Inc.,    120   Broadway,   New   York. 

N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $92.80. 

A.  H.  E.  Mahlman,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  Inc., 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $968.75.     E.  (9)   $84.78. 

A.  Robert  L.  Maler.  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,   D.C. 


B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  000  17tb  Street 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $62.50.    E.  (9)  $5. 

A.  Carter  Manasco,  6032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean,  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  B\iUd- 
ing.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $5,400.     E.   (9)    $131.45. 

A.  Rufus  W.  Manderson.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $2,366.31. 

A.  Olya  Margolin  (Mrs.),  924  Dupont  Cir- 
cle Buiiding,  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc., 
1  West  47th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2,296.20.    E.  (0)  $120.16. 

A.  James  Mark.  Jr.,  1427  I  Street  MW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  d  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,802. 

A.  Rodney  W.  Markley,  Jr.,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (9)   $100.34. 

A.  Raymond  E.  Marks,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  65  Market  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CaUf . 

E.  (9)   $607.54.  « 

A.  David  M.  Marsh,  1726  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $760.     E.   (9)   $49.06. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building, 
Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
CrandaU  BuUding,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)   $3,417.77.     E.  (9)   $198.64. 

A.  Michael  Marsh,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $503.96. 

A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Association,  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  J.  Paull  Marshall,  026  Transportation 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ballroade, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $252.62.     E.  (0)  $196.09. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  1626  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
300  Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $110. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  919  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  TextUe  Im- 
ports, Inc.,  561  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka,  019  18th  Stre»t  NW., 
Wa:hlngton,  D.C. 
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B.  J»f)ajxeeit  American  ClUzezia  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Pranclrco,  CalU. 

D.  (6)  9200.   E.  (»)  eaoo. 

A.  Walter  J.  Mason.  815  l«th  Street  KW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW , 
Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $5,499.91.     E.   (9)    $980. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews,  925  Transportatton 
BnUding.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Ballroads, 
Transpwrtation  Building.  Washington,  D  C 

D.    («)    $206.19.     E.   (9)   $443.32. 

A.  Charles  D  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies. 1140  ConnecOcut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,100.     E.   (9)    $77.57. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  1608  K  Street 
NW.,   Washington.    DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $2,820.  E.    (9)    $79.61. 

A.  C.  V.  and  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1111  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Georgia  Power  Company,  270  Peachtree 
Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

A.  Mayonnaise  and  Salad  Dressings  In- 
stitute,   25    East   Chestnut   Street,    Chicago 

m.  ^ 

A.  James  E.  Meals.  114S  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  55th  Street 
&  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $100.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  John  S.  Mears.  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)    $3;291.     E.    (9)    $104.31. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation, 342  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  T 

E.  (9)  $1,034.38. 

A.  Carl  J.  Megel.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers  AFL- 
CIO,  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

E.   (9)  $8,800. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  MelXIeJohn,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,186.    E.  (9)  $322.47. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,   NW..  Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Cbas.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  Bast  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.   (9)  $110. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association 
Shawano,  Wis. 

A.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associ- 
ation, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)  $656. 

A.  Capt.  A.  Stanley  Miller.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Ne- 
cessity, 25  Broadway.  New  York   NY 

D.   (6)  $100. 


A.  Miller  Associates,  Inc.,  1706  DeSales 
Street  HW.,  Washington,  DXi. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Ansvadng  Kx- 
change.  Inc.,  m  14th  Street  MW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (S)  $937.60.    E.   (9>  $»0. 

A.  MUler  Associates,  Inc..  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Music  Publisher's  Association, 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9>  $295. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Uasrflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Dallas,  Tex..  Chamber  of  Commeree. 
D.   (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Dale  Miller,  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intracoastal  Canal  Association, 
2211  South  Coast  Building.  Houston.  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $2,625. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  NewgiUf,  Tex., 
and  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Edwin  Reid  MUler,  1815  Capitol  Avenue, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, 1815  Capitol  Avenue,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.    (6)    $3,900.     E.   (9)    $438.06. 

A.  Herbert  J.  Miller.  Jr.,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller,  815  17th  Street,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Northern  Textile  Association,  National 
Parking  Association,  Maytag  Co..  and  Chicago 
Bridge  ft  Iron  Co. 

A.  Lloyd  S.  Miller.  1730  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C,  and  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Amerfa:an  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
195  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $357.12. 

A.  Luman  G.  Miller,  912  Falling  Building, 
Portland,  Greg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association,  912  Falling 
Building.  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)    $724.95. 

A.  Luther  L.  Miller.  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  ot  Retired  Civil 
Employees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    $2,692.20.     E.    (9)    $45.35. 

A.  Robert  H.  MlUer.  402  Sdar  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Ofllce  Box  2511, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $176.82. 

A.  Jim  M.  MUligan,  402  Barclay  BlUlding, 
Bala-Cynwyd.  Pa. 

B.  National  Water  Company  Conference, 
402  Barclay  B\Jlldlng,  Bala-Cynwyd,  Pa. 

A.  Jack  Mills,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 

A.  Marion  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.    (6)    $165.     E.    (9)    $17.94. 

A.  Othmer  J.  ICscho,  6026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  Amalgamated  Tt-aaalt  Union.  APIj-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
DC. 

A.  lilsaouri  RaUroatf  Committee.  906  Olive 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Carl  A.  Modeckl,  1712  Q  Btieet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Michael  Monroney. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $850. 

A.  G.  Merrill  Moody,  926  TransporUtlon 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)    $19.90.     E.   (9)    $38.43. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody,  1000  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $625. 

A.  Carlos  Moore,  25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Waahinston 
DC. 

D.    (6)    $3,750. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  815  15th  Steeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association,  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1268,  Denver.  Colo. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $71^9. 

A.  Morlson,  CUpp,  Abrams  &  Haddock.  The 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  380  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $130. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,   Washington,   DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
VersalUes  Road,  Lexington.  Ky. 
D.   (6)   $550.     K.   (9)   $375. 

A.  T.  H.  Mullen,  4301  Columbia  Pike,  Ar- 
lington, Va. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  233  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy,  2794  Wllellnor  Drive, 
Edgewater,  Md. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Association, 
2794  Wllellnor  Drive,  Edgewater,  Md. 

A.  William  E.  Murray,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Station  C,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative, 
Poet  Office  Box  7278.  Station  C,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $7,999.98.     E.   (9)    $648.09. 

A.  Mlcah  H.  Naftalin,  1330  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Ethyl  Corp.,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $750. 
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A.  John  J.  Nangle,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National    Association    of    Independent 
Insurers,  30  West  Monroe  Street,  Chloago,  ni. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.  (9)   $977. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth,  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza,  Newark,  N  J. 

B.  Associated    Railroads    of    New    Jersey, 
Pennsylvania      Station,      Raymond      Plaza, 

Newark,  N  J. 

A.  Sarah  Anne  Nation,  917  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  917  15th  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,641.     E.  (9)  $18.70. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $20. 


A.  National  Association  of  Direct  Selling 
Cos.,   163-165  Center  Street,  Winona,  Minn. 
D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,481.74.     E.  (9)  $19,026,09. 

A.  National  Association  of  Frozen  Food 
Packers.  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $57,402.53.     E.  (9)   $1,644.30. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Manu- 
factvirers,  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6)   $2,211.68.     E.   (9)   $2,211.68. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  PoUsh 
Americans,  Inc,  3829  W  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.     National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $30,000.    E.  (9)   $10,649.91. 


A.     National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservatlpn  Districts,  League  City,   Tex. 
D.  (6)  $383.03.    E.  (9)  $662.70. 

A.  National  Association  of  Travel  Organi- 
zations, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $42,125.97.    E.  (9)  $682.50. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association, 
Inc.,  3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $1,110.13. 

A.  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion (NADA),  2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $30,803.25.     E.   (9)   $30,803.26. 

A.     National    Broiler   Council,    1155    15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Campaign  for  Agricultural 
Democracy.  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $129.20.    E.  (9)  $8,697.63. 

A.  National  Canners  Association,  1133  20th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $522,860.32.    E.  (9)  $5,268.04. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $6,892.50. 


A.  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC, 
665  North  Western  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $1392.98.    ■.  (9)   91392.98. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  Disorders.  University  of  Minne- 
sota Hospital,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

E.  (9)   $5,000. 

A.  National  Conference  of  Non-Proflt  Ship- 
ping Associations,  Inc.,  2300  Fannin.  Houston. 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $526. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700   North  Rush  Street.   Chicago, 

m. 

A.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1065  Shrine  Building, 
Box  23,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

A.   National   Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn. 
D.  (6)  $6,728.15.     E.  (9)  $6,728.15. 

A.   National   Council  of  Farmer   Coopera- 
tives, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $6,307.50.     K.  (9)  $6,887.69. 

A.  National  Council,  Junior  Order  United 
American  Mechanics,  3027  North  Broad 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $645.30.     E.   (9)   $655.62. 

A.  National  Counsel  Association,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cenco  Instruments  Co.,  2600  South 
Kostner  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $118.67. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Revenue 
Bond  Financing,  55  Liberty  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000.     E.   (9)    $147.04.     ^ 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research 
Foundation,  202  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $1,666.66. 

A.  National  Education  Association,  Fed- 
eral Relations  Division,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    $18,522.93. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 155  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

A.  National    Farmers     Organization,     720 
Davis  Avenue,  Corning,  Iowa. 
E.   (0)    $3,506.52. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  Inc.,  920  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $24,984.79.     E.   (9)    $24,984.79. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $623.67.     E.   (9)   $630.39. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $13,350. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc..  1260 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $12,543.     E.   (9)   $15,837.69. 


A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tlon,  1736  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
E,   (9)   $262.68. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,074.21.     E.   (9)   $1,000. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,861.16.     E.  (9)   $1,861.18. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association, 
309  Livestock  Exchange  Building,  Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D.  (6)   $3,888.40.     E.  (9)   $3388.40. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $8,351.10.     E.   (9)    $8,351.10. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  257 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)    $734.47. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $832.81. 

A.  National  Preservers  Association,  26  East 
Chestnut  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   $568.37.     E.   (9)   $1,130. 

A.  National  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)    $3,884.84. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.  (9)  $6,989.71. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $2,361.30. 

A.    National    Small    Biislness    Association. 
1285  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $5,000.  E.  (9)   $2,562.62. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $93,372.  E.   (9)    $2,617. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Watshington,  D.C. 

E  (9)  $1323. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. 1343  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
D.    (6)    $17,48635.  E.    (9)    $4,641.97. 

A.  The  Natlon-WIde  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,860.     E.  (9)    $10,594.87. 

A.  Robert  R.  Neal,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $36.74. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry,  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washlng^ton.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Poet 
Office  Box  351.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $2,288.66. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Neel,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Mortgage  Bankers  AModaUon  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  WMJllngton   DC 

D.  («)  $3,750.   E.  (9)  w.oee. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Leg. 
Islatlon,  245  Second  Street  NB„  Washlneton 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   »1,008. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sher> 
man  Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (fl)   $300.     E.   (9)   $118.15. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Neumeyer,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  GT&E  Service  Corp..  730  Third  Avenue. 
New  Tork,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $282.50. 

A.  New  England  Footwear  Association,  210 

Lincoln  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
D.    (6)    $400.     E.    (9)    $400. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman,  1029  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  Leag:ue,  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D-   (6)    $1,650. 

A.  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  1616  H  Street 
NW..  WashlngKm,  D.C. 

B.  National   Grange,   1616  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  "' 

D.   (6)   $5,000. 

A.  Miss  Judith  E.  Nles,  120  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $31,833.53.     E.    (9)    $7,094.73. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  817  14th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,615.38.     E.   (9)   $1,305.57. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  29  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries  29 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago.  III. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washlnifton    DC 

D.  (6)    $100. 

A.  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  VS.A..  Post  OtBce  Box  2268,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

E.  (9)    $168. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  410  Ring  BuUdimt 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  537  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $354.78. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Noone,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation,  1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  O.  L.  Norman.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $525.     E.  (9)   $18.05. 

A.  North  Carolina  Railroad  Associatton. 
Post  Offlce  Box  2835.  Raleigh.  N.C. 


A.  Robert  H.  N(Htb,  1106  Barr  Building 
Waahtngtcm.  D.C. 

B.  Intematloiial  Asaoclatlaa  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 1106  Barr  BuUdlnp,  Washlagtan.  DjC. 

A.  Harry  E.  Northam,  230  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  Inc,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  111. 

A.  Graham  T.  Northup,  1707  H  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  AssoclaUon  of  Ameri- 
ca, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)    $5,508.     E.    (9)    $4,260. 

A.  Michael  J.   Norton,  30  F   Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  PederaUon  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $161.45. 

A.  Ira   H.   Nunn,    1155    15th    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C,  and  1530 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago   HI 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)   $250.      ' 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  3301  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  Leo  W.  CBrten,  99  Hawthorne  Avenue 
Albany,  N.Y. 

B.  Home  Rule  Committee,  Virgin  Islands 
Legislature,  Capitol  BuUdlng,  Charlotte 
Amalle,  St.  Thomas,  V.I. 

D.   (6)   $2,187.     E.  (9)   $1,807.10. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington   D  C 

D.   (6)   $4,660.     E.   (9)   $283.37. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington    DC 

D.   (6)    $6,249.     E.    (9)    $135. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Corp 
18610  James  Couzens  Highway,  Detroit  Mich' 

D.   (6)    $7,500.     E.   (9)    $452. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co..  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $5,000.     E.   (9)   $505. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  ft 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Waa(h- 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Servlcee,  Investors 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.   (6)   $4,000.     E.   (9)   $949. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Minneapolis.  Minn 

D.   (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $95. 
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A.  Jolui  A.  OTtonnell.  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American   Trticking  Associations,   Inc 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Jane    O'Grady,    815    16th    Street   NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  APL-CIO,  15  Union  Square  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,080.     E.  (9)  $525.95. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Trades  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  Eact 
Broaastreet,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $2,030.20. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver,  600  Folger  Building 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Grain  &  Feed  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 500  Folger  Building.  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  $44.80. 

A.  Robert   Oliver,    400    First    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  702  H  Street  NW  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  702 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

E.  (9)  $18.60. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  926  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brake- 
men,  O.R.C.  &  B.  BuUdlng.  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa. 

E.  (9)  $6,963.68. 

A.  Morris  E.  Osburn,  Central  Trust  Build- 
ing, Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee. 

A.  Kermlt  Overby,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D.   (6)  $185. 

A.  John  A.  Overholt,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Kensington,  Md. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Employees,  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

D.    (6)  $2,125. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton,  Jr.,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  6     u  .u 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr.,  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race. Gladwyne,  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue, Camden,  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128,  Cazenovla,  N.Y. 


A.  John  B.  CDay,  11  East  Adams  Street 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  Insurance  Economics  Society  of  America 
11  East  Adams  Street,  Chicago  111 

D.   (6)   $16,313.79. 


A  Norman  Paige,  1132  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  1132  Penn- 
sylvania Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore,  Post  Offlce  Box  1310 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  AssoclaUon,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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A.  J.  D.  Parel.  344  Tranaportation  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   BuUdlng,   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6)    $316.46.     E.    (9)    $196. 

A.  James  D.  Parriott,  Jr.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay,  Ohio. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street.  Findlay,  Ohio. 

A.  Geo.  F.  Parrish,  Post  Offlce  Box  7, 
Charleston,  W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.   (6)  $5,749.98. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $2830. 

A.  Michael  Pasternak,  1436  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union  of  District  50, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  1436  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $3,444.98. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson.  800  World  Center 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Lynn  C.  Paulson,  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion,  1735   K  Street  NW.,  Washington,   D.C. 

E.  (8)   $77. 

A.  E.  George  Pazlanos,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  1015  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

D.  (6)   $3,750.     B.   (9)   $2,140.59. 

A.  Pennzoil  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $790. 

A.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW,  Wasliington, DC. 

D.   (6)   $50.     E.   (9)   $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  50  West  50th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  715  Carglll  Building. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  National  Rj:.A.  Telephone  Association, 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.    (6)    $7,600.     E.    (9)    $3,761.06. 

A.  J.  Hardin  Peterson,  Post  Offlce  Drawer 
BS,  T.iakeland,  Fla. 

B.  Florida   Citrus   Mutual.   Lakeland,   Fla. 
D.   (6)   $800.     E.   <9)   $43.50. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Psychological  As- 
sociation, Post  Offlce  Box  8227,  Southwest 
Station,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hotel  and  Beataurant  Employes  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  6  Bast  Fourth 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (a)    $2,499.99. 


A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1165  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $887.42. 

A.  Joseph  D.  Phelan,  485  National  Press 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Colorado  River  Association,  417  South 
Hill  Street,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  P.  Philbin,  510  Shoreham  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  CorporaUon,  160  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.     E.  (9)  $73.20. 

A.  Richard  N.  Phllleo,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,462.50. 

A.  Tom  Pickett,  944  Transportation  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Transportation   Building,   Washing^n,   D.C. 

D.  (6)  $14.96. 

A.  Albert  Pike,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 

A.  Knee  O.  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  James  F.  Plnkney,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.   (9)  $276.60. 

A.  T.  E.  Pinluton,  101  East  High  Street, 
Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  (9)  $119.15. 

A.  James  H.  Pipkin,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  1C5  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $700.     E.   (9)  $1,460. 


A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  1310  Tower  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses,  1210  Tower  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.   (6)  $10,296.05.     E.   (9)  $1T350. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Pollard,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Hall  of  Administration,  600  West 
Temple  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,250. 

A.  John  W.  Pompelli,  1  Farragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $1,462.50.     E.  (9)   $525.91. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston.  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aaaoclatlon  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.   (6)  $900.     E.   (9)  $372.71. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  910  17th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  Yoi*,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,406.93. 


A.   Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr., 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1735   DeSales 


A.  William  C.  Prather,  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)    $400.     E.   (9)    $282.71. 


A.  Walter  T.  Phalr,  900  17th  Street  NW..  A.  William    J.    Potts,    it,    1736    DeSales 
Washington,  D.C.  Street,  NW,  Waahlngtoc,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  B.  Association  on  Broadcasting  Standards, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Inc.,  1741  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

n.  (6)  $300.     E.  (9)  $260.  D.C. 
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A.  William  H.  Press,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $7,000. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.    (6)    $187.50.     E.   (9)    $1.60. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Prltchett,  408  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing- 
Heating-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20tb 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,205.10.     E.   (9)    $2,305.10. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam,  5025  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  WUUam  A.  Quinlan.  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $359.63.     E.   (»)    $179.83. 

A.  Luke  C.  Quinn,  Jr.,  1001  Cotmectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AmM-lcan  Cancer  Society,  Nev  York, 
N.Y..  et  al. 

D.   (6)    $14,916.63.     E.   (9)    $7,224.11. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  55  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $250.     E.    (9)    $148. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Quinn,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  An  Informal  Committee  of  Small  Munic- 
ipal Bond  Dealers,  501  Dixie  Terminal 
Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.   (S)    $500. 

A.  Alex  Radin,  919  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $222.20. 

A.  Edward  F.  Ragland.  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  TiM  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc..  1735  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labcur  Executives'  Aaaoclatlon, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Progress  Institute,   1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)    $15.     E.   (9)   $15. 


A.  Alan   T.   Rains,   777    14th   Street   NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  William  A.  Raleigh,  Jr.,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  National  Coal  Policy   Conference,  Inc., 
1000  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)   $4,375. 

A.  Donald  J.  Ramsey,  1025  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $500.     E.   (9)    $16.19. 

A.  James  A.  Ransford,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Tidewater   Oil    Co. 

A.  Edward  M.  Raymond.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coop>era- 
tlves,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $4,075.02.     E.   (9)    $89.75. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  6815  Prestonshlre, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex 

D.  (6)    $190.     E.   (9)    $40. 

A.  Record  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $32,683.56. 

A.  Campbell  L.  Reed,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association,  302  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.   (9)    $74.05. 

A.  W.  O.  Reed,  6254  Woodland  Drive,  Dallas. 
Tex. 

B.  Texas  railroads. 

A.  George  L.  Reld,  Jr.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $799.98.     E.   (^$121.19. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  U.S., 
333   Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,   Washington, 

A.  Retired     Officers     Association,     1625     1 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $78,213.46. 

A.  Retirement  Federation  of  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  13th 
and  E  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)   $18,187.43.     E.  (9)  $13,414.69. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  1710  H  Street  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  OU  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  W.  Richards,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  910  South  iUchigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $1,138.46.     E.    (9)   $11.80. 

A.  Dorsey  Richardson,  61  Broadway  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  336  Aiistln  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

.D.    (6)    $35.75.     E.    (9)    $136.76. 

A.  Siert  P.  Riepma,  ACunsey  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WiUiam  Neale  Roach,  1618  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  Association*,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 
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A.  WUliam  Neale  Roach,  1726  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Armament  Corp.,  10 
Prince  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Paul  H.  Robblns,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  Austin  L.  Roberts,  Jr.,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $875. 

A.  Clyde  P.  Roberts,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  3301 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  1030  15th 
Street  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,000. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  423  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.q. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

O.   (6)    $3,000. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 20O0  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.t!. 

D.  (6)    $183. 

A.  Howard  O.  Robinson,  Jr.,  905  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washinirton, 
DC. 

E.  (9)   $523.18. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  160  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $210. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies,  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $562.50. 

A.  Frank  W.  Rogers,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Western  Oil  &  Gas  Association,  609 
South  Grand  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $526. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  m,  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $500. 

A.  RoyaU.  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Realty  and  Petroleum  Corp., 
16  West  61st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $950.     E.  (9)  $966.90. 

A.  RoyaU,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Great  Salt  Lake  Mineral  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  RoyaU,  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1730  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York,   10  Columbus  Circle,   New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  902  Ring  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Harland  J.  Rue. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
E.   (9)   $396.07. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.    (6)  $886.35.     E.    (9)  $330.89. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1555 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  College  of  Radiology,  20 
NoKth  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $750.     E.    (9)    $417.21. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Trucking  /associations,  Inc , 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.   (9)   $301.50. 

A.  William  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  B4achinlsts  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $1,875.     E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  Francis  J.  Ryley,  619  Title  and  Trxist 
Building.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  et  al. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  1619  Massachiuetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Leslie  J.  Schmidt  Associates,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association 
of  America,  6316  North  Cicero  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, m. 

D.    (6)    $200.     E..  (9)    $15.05. 

A.  Schoene  and  Kramer,  1625  K  St  ^et  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $8,21250.     E.  (9)  $36.04. 

A.  C.  Herschel  Schooley,  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  Sauk  Centre,  Minn. 

D.   (6)  $4,250.     E.  (9)  $2,44136. 

A.  Stanle'  W.  Schroeder,  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Jllning  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $300. 

A.  Hilllard  Schulberg,  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington,  D.C,  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  $66.88. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatiu  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.   (9)  $750. 
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A.  Scrtbner,  HaU  &  Caaey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insorance  Co., 
Post  Office  Box  21008,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Scribner,  BaU  &  Casey,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $3. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Frvilt  &  Vegtable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hollls  M.  Seavey,  1812  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1812  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Clayton  A.  Seeber,  1201  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  Divi- 
sion of  Federal  Relations,  1201  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,413.60.     E.   (9)  $49.93. 

A.  W.  O.  Senter,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chas.  Pflzer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  235  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $500     E.   (9)    $210. 

A.  David  C.  Sharman,  1026  17th  SUeet 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,187.50.     E.   (9)    $707.46. 

A.  A.  Manning  Shaw,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown,  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C,  and  National  Association 
of  Electric  Companies,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $835. 
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B.  National  Rural  Bectrlc  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C. 

A.  Max  Shine,  1126  l»th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   $992.     B.  (9)   $aO. 

A.  Alvln  V.  Shoemaker,  426  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.  (9)   $805. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle,  1147  International 
Trade  Mart  Tower,  New  Orleans,  La. 

B.  Mississippi  Valley  Association,  225  South 
Meramec,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  George  Shufl,  916  NashvUle  Trust  BuUd- 
lng, Nashville,  Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  in  Tennessee. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman,  Merchandise  Mart 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $875. 

A.  David  SUver,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $27'>»    E.   (9)   $156.13. 


A.  Silver  Users  Association,   1626  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)   $35.     E.   (9)   $5,013.37. 

A.  Six     Agency     Committee,     909     South 
Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   $27,200.     E.  (9)   $6,386.21. 


A.  Arnold  F,  Shaw,  503  D  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Record- 
ing Arts,  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $12,333.33. 

A.  Carroll  M.  Shaw,  6326  Southcrest  Drive, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  1016  Vine  Street,  Clncln- 

^  natl,  Ohio. 
D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  Barr  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  h  Co.,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan,  1001  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  1500 
Commonwealth  BuUdtng,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

D.    (6)    $3,500.     E.    (9)    $2,767.91. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  1100  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $575. 


A.  Carstens  Slack,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

b:  PhUllpe  Petroleum  Co.,  BartlesvlUe, 
Okla. 

A.  Harold  Slater,  1  Parragut  Square  South, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.   (9)   $28.55. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher,  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $3,126.    E.  (9)   $24.50. 

A.  Jonathan  W.  Sloat,  1632  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
205  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley,  1730  K  Slyeet  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   $886.03. 

A.  Gordon  L.  anlth,  1146  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Edward  GottllA  &  Associates,  Ltd.,  486 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Smith,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue. 
Box  938,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 
E.   (9)    $78.15. 


A.  James  E.  Smith,  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $2,000.     E.   (9)    $535. 


B.  National  Oanners  Assoeiatton,  II3S  20th 
Street  WW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Robert  B.  Smith,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Arenoe  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $987.     E.   (9)    $198. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 712  Dupont  Circle  BuUdlng,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,231.90.     E.  (9)   $2,360. 

A.  Wallace  M.  Smith,  829  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insiirance  Alliance, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  (9)    $40. 

t 

A.  Wayne  H.  Smithey,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn  Mich. 
D.   (6)    $3,676.     E.   (9)    $901. 

A.  Lyle  O.  Snader,  244  Trans{>ortatlon 
BuUdlng,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  RaUroads, 
Transportation  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $265.80.     E.   (9)    $135. 

A.  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Burley  and  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Exi>ort 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington, 
Kv. 

D.    (6)    $375.     E.   (9)    $478.82. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood   of   Railroad   Trainmen. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $10,251.44.     E.   (9)    $8,675.60. 

A.  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  1  East  First  Street, 
Reno,  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Reno,  Nev. 

A.  Marvin  J.  Sonosky,  1226  19th  Street 
NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Soop,  400  First  Street,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  Wells  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)    $999.90. 

A.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee.  520 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  BuUdlng,  New 
Orleans.  La. 

D.   (6)    $740.14.     E.   (9)   $118.34. 

A.  Southern  States  Industrial  Council, 
1108-1111  Stahlman  BuUdlng,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $51,980.34.     E.  (9)    $6312.82. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas,  Tex. 
D.   (6)   $190.     E.   (9)    $190. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  214  Fremont  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  Fremont,  Nebr. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co.,  910  South  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (6)   $1,030.77.     E.  (9)   H-TO. 


A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW,         A.  Milan  D.  Smith,  1133  20th  Street  NW..         A.  John  '■  Speer.  Jr..  1106  Barr  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  Washington,  D.C.  WashUigton.  D.C. 
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B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
ManufactTirers  and  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rviral  Electric  Cooperative  A«- 
soclatlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,250. 

A.  ICelvln  L.  Stark,  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  85 
John  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,000.     E.    (9)    $250. 

A.  Newton  I.  Steers.  Jr.,  10400  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Kensington,  Md. 


December  12,  1967 


A.  Mrs.  Nell  May  F.  Stephens,  Post  Office 
Box  6234,  Northwest  Station,  Washington 
PC. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  California  Olive  Growers  and  Canners 
Industry  Committee,  572  East  Shields  Ave- 
nue, Fresno,  Calif.,  and  Green  Olive  Trade 
Association,  80  Wall  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

D.   (6)    $1,000. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $150.     E.   (9)    $2. 

A.  B.  H.  Steuerwald,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247    West   Lawrence    Avenue,    Chicago,   m. 

D.   (6)    $230. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   $1,575.     E.   (9)    $130.28. 

A.  Dr.  Ronald  F.  Stinnett,  7606  Ho- 
garth Street,  Springfield,  Va. 

B.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.  (9)   $485. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  General  Merchandise  Exporters 
Association  and  Japan  Rubber  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Tokyo,  Japan; 
Miscellaneous  Goods  Division,  Japanese 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  ''ork.  Inc.  and 
Imported  Footwear  Group,  American  Im- 
porters Association,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y 

D.    (6)    $200.     E.    (9)    $75. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters'  Associa- 
tion, 16,  3-Chome,  Kayabacho,  Nihonbashl, 
Chuo-ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $500. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Unione  Industriale  Pratese,  Prato.  Italy; 
American  Textile  Importers  Association,  200 
West  34th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Stltt,  Hemmendinger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  schwelzerlschen  Handels- 
und  Industrle-Verelns,  Doersenstrasse  26, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 


A.  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre,  Jr..  61  St. 
Joseph  Street,  MobUe,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  61  St.  Jo- 
seph Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover,  200  Maryland  Ave- 
nue NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,350.     E.   (9)    $268.60. 

A.  Ronnie  J.  Straw,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.   (6)    $4,675.98.     K.   (9)   $439.77. 

A.  PhUip  W.  Stroupe,  1100  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $450. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  221  North  LaSalle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  ni. 

"D.   (6)  $1,875.     E.   (9)  $282.97. 

A.  Sam  S.  Studebaker.  Tlpp  City,  Ohio. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Richard  L.  Studley,  1400  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Machinery  Dealers  National  Association, 
1400  20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Walter  B.  Stults,  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $600. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  538  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Harbor 
Contractors,  3900  North  Charles  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.    (9)  $182.55. 

A.  Frank  L.  Sundstrom,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen,  224  East  Capitol 
Street,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  1740 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.   (9)  $139.11. 

A.  Monroe  Sweetland,  1705  Murchlson 
Drive,  Burllngame,  Calif. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Ctreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $335.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Gary  Tabak,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperation  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charles  P.  Taft,  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  for  a 
National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  M.  Tarr,  1909  Q  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil 
Empolyees.  1909  Q  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,365.60.     E.  (0)  $166.31. 


A.  Warren  G.  Taylor,  604-5  Central  Trust 
Building,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

B.  Missouri  Railroad  Committee,  604-5 
Central  Trust  Building,  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  20  E  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  $832.     D.  (9)  $285.07. 

A.  J.  Woodrow  Thomas,  1000  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Roads, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Board  of  Fur  Farm  Organiza- 
tions, Inc.,  152  West  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  XJ.S.  Independent  Telephone  Associa- 
tion. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson,  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $3,320.94. 

A.  Wm.  B.  Thompson,  Jr..  244  Transporta- 
tion BiUldlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
Transportation  Building.  Washington.  DC 

D.   (6)  $276.14.     E.   (9)  $147. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thor6.  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  William  H.  Tlnney.  1223  Pennsylvania 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co..  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1106  Barr  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 


A.  Tobacco     Associates,     Inc. 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)  $1,421. 


1101     17th 


A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  30  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $3,125.     E.   (9)   $194.10. 

A.  John  H.  Todd,  Poet  Office  Box  23,  1085 
Shrine  Building.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Compress  &  Cotton 
Warehouse  Association,  1085  Shrine  Building. 
Box  23.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington    D  C 

D.   (6)  $1,687.50.     E.   (9)  $527.76. 

A.  Dwlght  D.  Townsend,  1012  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago,  lU. 

D.   (6)  94.800.     E.   (9)  $2,180. 
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A.  F.   Gerald  Toye.   777   14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General    Electric    Co.,    570    Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  9300.     E.   (9)  $17.25. 

A.  John    P.    Tracey,    1705    DeSales    Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $350.     E.  (9)  $75. 


B.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and     Packers,  919  I8ih  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co.,  Charles     D.C. 
and  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.  D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Richard    S.    Trlbbe,    1000    16th    Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  10  Richards  Road, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Glenwood   S.   Troop,  Jr.,   812   Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League, 
221  North  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,375.     E.   (9)   $67.96. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trussell,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  251  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $4,062.50.     E.    (9)    $2,115.60. 

A.  Dick  Tunis.  307  Maple  Terrace.  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  OH  Company,  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $100. 


A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr..  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Mrs.   Lois   W.   Van   Valkenbivgh,    1673 
Preston  Road,  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP,  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $129.     E.  (9)  $7.96. 

A.  G.    W.    Vaughan,    233    Broadway.    New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American    Life    Convention.    211    East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)   $147.     E.  (9)   $12.60. 


A.  A.  O.  Turek,  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  William  S.  Tyson,  821  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Western  Range  Association,  375  North 
F^llton  Street,  Fresno,  Calif. 

E.   (9)    $115.39. 

A.  David  G.  Unger,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Gas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport. 
La. 

E.   (9)   $997.01. 

A.  United    Business    Schools    Association, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.   (9)   $750. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associations,  Inc., 
321  West  44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)   $1,224.14. 

A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  817 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $623,713.62.     E.   (9)   $68,109.66. 

A.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $196.55. 

A.  United  States  Savings  and  Loan  League. 
221  North  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago.  111. 
E.    (9)    $26,395.52. 

A.  C.  Braxton  Valentine,  Jr.,  1309  State- 
Planters  Bank  Biillding,  Richmond,  Va. 

B.  Theodore  A.  Mangelsdorf,  Cumberland 
Farm,  New  Kent  County,  Va. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde,  Machinists 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinlsta. 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  AFL-CIO. 

D.   (6)  $1,625.     E.  (9)  $480. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  17th  and  H  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  L.  T.  Vice,  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.   (9)   $116. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  Association. 
Inc.,  51  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $662.44. 

A.  E.  K.  Wagner,  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,   D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.    (6)    $161.56.     E.   (9)    $25.88. 

A.  Paul  H.  Walker,  1701  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $712.50.     E.  (9)   $33.18. 


A.  Franklin  Walllck,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agriculture  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.  (6)   $3,810.17.     E.   (9)    $1,026.73. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Walters,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Goveriunent 
Employees.  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,866.96.     E.    (9)    $7,742.21. 


A.  William  A.  Walton,  820  Quincy  Street, 
opeka,  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad 
Street,  Topeka,  Kans. 


Topeka,  Kans. 
B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  820  Quincy 


A.  Washington    Home    Rule     Committee, 
Inc.,  924  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $330.     E.   (9)    $766.74. 

A.  Jeremiah  C.  Waterman,  1260  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Steptoe  ft  Johnson,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,200. 

A.  Waterways  Bulk  Transportation  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  1750  Brentwood  Boulevard.  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

A.  E.  E.  Webster,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

D.   (6)    $4,212.62. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  National    Association    of   Frozen   Food 


A.  Clarence  M.  Welner,  360  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  ManufacUirers  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $8,000. 

A.  Dr.  Frank  J.  Welch,  3724  Manor  Rocul, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1736  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  LocTist  SiTeet, 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630 
Locust  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

E.  (9)   $39.64. 

A.  Wencbel.  Schulman  &  Manning,  1626 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Motors  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich. 

E.   (9)   $903.27. 

A.  Don  White,  3160  Spring  Street,  Fair- 
fax, Va. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax.  Va. 

D.    (6)    $956.25.     E.   (9)    $246.80. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  C.  White.  1317  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc.,  1817  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Douglas  Whltlock  n,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  E.  Whyte,  918  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  American  Steamship  Association, 
635  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.   (6)  $750.     E.   (9)  $685.98. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr.,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.      E.    (9)  $250. 

A.  John  Wilder,  SomervlUe,  Term. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  &  Water 
Conservation  Districts,   League  City,  Tex. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616vH 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $7.60. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Arapahoe  Indian  Tribe.  Fort  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A.  WUklnson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  &  Kootenai  Tribes 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  KSL.  Inc.,  145  Social  Hall  Avenue,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

E.   (9)  $2.10. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  Ray  McDermott  ft  Co.,  Inc..  Houston. 
Club  Biilldlng,  Houston,  Tex. 
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A.  WUklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1816  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
1346  <3onnectlcut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Qulnalelt  Tribe  of  Indians,  Taholah, 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port 
Berthold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

A.  Robert  P.  WUl,  487  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Metropolitan  Water  District  of  South- 
em  California,  1111  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)   »3,600.     E.   (9)    $553.29. 

A.  John  Wlllard,  Box  1172,  Helena,  Mont. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association,  Helena, 
Mont. 

A.  Francis  S.  Williams,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  61 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams,  918  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  155  East  Superior,  Chicago,  111.,  and 
1300  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,500.     E.   (9)    $248.14. 


A.  Kenneth  Williamson,  1  Parragut  Square 
South,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
Mbrth  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)   $1,608.92.     E.   (9)    $563.69. 

A.  Clark  L.  WUson,  1145  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lead,-Zlnc  Producers  Committee. 
D.  (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $298.61. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
KE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,440. 


A.  W.  E.  WUson.  1526  Fairfield  Avenue, 
Shreveport,  La. 

B.  Union  Producing  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Ave- 
nue, Shreveport,  La.,  and  United  Oas  Pipe 
Line  Co.,  1525  Fairfield  Avenue,  Shreveport, 
La. 

D.   (6)   $600.     E.   (9)   $397.01. 

A.  Roy  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  PennzoU  Co.,  900  Southwest  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex. 

D.   (6)    $500.     E.   (9)   $290. 

A.  Robert  Winter-Berger,  123  East  75th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  702  Majestic 
Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702 
Majestic  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Venlo  Wolfsohn,  1729  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  &  Steel,  Inc., 
1729  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $300.     E.   (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,846.17.     E.   (9)    $1,048.39. 

A.  Russell  J.  Woodman,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Transportation-Communication  Em- 
ployees Union,  3860  Llndell  Boulevard,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

D.   (6)    $250. 

A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, 1126  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.   (6)   $240.     E.   (9)   $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Flying  Tiger  Line,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Signal  OU  St.  Gas  Co.,  1010  Wllshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Hal  J.  Wright,  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Football  League,  280  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $500.    E.  (9)   $17. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Holly  Corp.,  1111  West  FoothUl  Boule- 
vard, Azusa,  Calif.;  General  Development 
Corp.,  2828  Coral  Way,  Miami,  Fla.;  and 
Cherokee  Village  Development  Corp.,  Chero- 
kee VUlage,  Ark. 

D.  (6)   $250.    E.  (9)   $50. 


A.  John  H.  YlngUng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Business  Devel- 
opment Corporations,  45  Milk  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngllng,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Savings  Associates,  315  East  Colorado 
Boulevard,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $170. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young,  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Poet  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $540. 

A.  Kenneth  Young,  816  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,049.50.    E.  (9)  $586.28. 

A.  Robert  C.  Zlmmer,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Gordon  K.  Zimmerman,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Districts,  League  City,  Tex. 


A.  Zlmrlng,  Oromfine  &  Stemsteln,  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  and  11 
South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  m. 
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The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  third  calendar  quarter  1967: 
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(Note. — The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 

File  One' Copy  Wrrn  the  Secretary  or  the  Senate  and  File  Two    Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  of  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration")  :  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  num- 
bered as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  Instructions  wiU 
accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:    19. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter               1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A". — (a)  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(i)   "Employee". — To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".     (If  the 

"employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staJT  members  of  such  firm  may  Join  in 

filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(11)   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.    An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 
(i)   Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees. 
(11)  ESnployees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  axe 

filed  by  their  employers. 


(b) 


Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  or  agents  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B". — Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers,  except 
that:  (o)  If  a  particular  undertaking  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  Is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but  aU 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified;  (b)  If  the  work  Is  done  In  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report — naming  both  persons  as  "employers" — Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C". — (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  tised  In  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions,  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  the 
subject  of  action  by  either  Hovise" — 5  302(e) . 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,2,  and 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  i>erson  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  Interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bUls;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
tity distributed;  (c)  date  of  dUtrlbutlon,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


3  in  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antici- 
pated expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  <»'  annvial  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAOX  K 
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A.  AUen  &  Murden,  Inc.,  1616  H  Street 
NW.,  Washlngrton,  D.C. 

B.  Informal  Committee  of  14  European 
and  Other  Foreign  CrulM  Sbip  Lines  26 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  American  Society  of  ConsvUtlng  Plan- 
ners, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, Inc.,  60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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A.  Bama-Jteggltts,  1055  Main  Avenue,  Cllf- 
-1,  N.Js.-^ 


ton 


A.  Mark  H.  Berens,  231  South  LaSaUe 
Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

B.  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1241  Sedgwick, 
Chicago,  HI.,  and  910  Mayer  Avenue.  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

A.  Thomas  Hale  Boggs,  Jr.,  1200  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.. 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

A.  David  R.  Bowen,  Jr.,  1615  H  Street  NW  , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Charles  R.  Bragg,  90  Stony  Corners 
Circle,  Avon,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co.,  176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

A.  Jeffrey  M.  Brookstone,  2424  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kingsbury  Browne,  Jr.,  225  Franklin 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  Boston  Manufacturers  Mutual  Insiir- 
ance  Co.  and  Mutual  Boiler  &  Machinery 
Insurance  Co.,  225  Wyman  Street,  Waltham. 
Mass. 

A.  L.  C.  Carpenter,  201  South  Seventh 
Street.  Coltunbia,  Mo. 

B.  Mldcontlnent  Farmers  Association. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  1026  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  Inc., 
4836  Broadway  NE.,  KnoxvUle,  Tenn. 

A.  WilUam  J.  Colley,  1155  15th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  CoUier,  6101  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  F.  CoUlns,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  150 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insiirance 
Co..  140  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Clayton  E.  Cook.  1321  West  Eleanor 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming,  N.Y. 

A.  John  C.  Davidson,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Tax  CouncU,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Michael  B.  Deane,   1707  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Meat  Importers'  CouncU.  Inc.,  26  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Steven  B.  Derounlan,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amperex  Electronic  Corp.,  280  Duffy 
Avenue,  HicksvUIe,  N.Y. 


A.  John  Edward  Dowling,  404  Stockton 
Avenue,  Roselle,  N.J. 

A.  Milton  Eisenberg,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Domlnlimi  International  Inc.,  1270  Ave- 
nue of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Elliott  &  Naftalln,  1330  Massachusette 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 

A.  Arthur  E.  Ericson,  910  Mayer  Avenue, 
Madison,  Wis. 

B.  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co..  Inc.,  1241  Sedgwick, 
Chicago,  m.,  and  910  Mayer  Avenue,  MadUon, 
WU. 

A.  Harold  E.  Fields,  2142  East  Onyx,  Orange, 
CaUf.,  " 

B.  Hazel's  Realty,  7481  La  Palma  Avenue, 
Buena  Park.  Calif. 

A.  Gene  Pondren,  Post  Office  Box  192  Tay- 
lor, Tex.  ' 

A.  John  George  Prain,  1789  Lanier  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Eighteenth  and  Columbia  Road 
Business  Association.   Washington,   D.C. 

A.  Neal  P.  Glllen,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
Ington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Associa- 
tion.  1707  L  Street  NW..   Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patricia  A.  Goldman,  1615  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  VBJl 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lester  M.  Haddad.  5006  Wickett  Terrace, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  Committee  for   the  Evaluation   of   In- 
dustrial Aid  Financing,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Carlton  B.  Hamm,  1900  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  L.  Hatcher,  4222  Sultland  Road 
SE.,  Sultland,  Md. 

A.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Hendryson,  6303 
Indian  School  Road  NE.,  Albuquerque  N 
Mex. 

A  John  E.  Horton.  1785  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  at  Independent 
Metal  Prabrlcators,  Inc.,  48  Nlchol  Avenue 
McKees  Rocks.  Pa. 

A.  Harry  A.  Inman,  1200  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Association.  Inc.. 
Pleasantvllle,  N.Y. 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jacol)«on,  1707  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  George  J.  KeHey,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Krause,  Lindsay  and  NahstoU,  Loyalty 
Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Contracting  Stevedore's  Association  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Inc..  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  Donald  O.  Lincoln,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion. Electronic  Industries  Association  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Scott  W.  Lucas.  1028  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Financial  General  Corporation.  1717 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  William  J.  McAuliffe.  Jr.,  1726  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1725 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Alfred  R.  McCauley,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Magnavox  Co.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  E.  MacKinnon,  800  Investors 
Building,  MlnneapoUs,  Minn 

B.  Investors  Mutual,  Investors  Stock  Fund, 
Investors  Variable  Payment  Fund,  Investors 
Selectors  Fund. 

A.  Harold  M.  Mayer,  1241  Sedgwick,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

B.  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co.,  Inc..  1241  Sedgwick 
Chicago,  m.  and  910  Mayer  Avenue.  Madison 
Wis. 

A.  James  E.  Meals,  1143  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Une  Pilots  Association.  66th  Street 
and  Cicero  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Alan  W.  Mercill,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington' 
D.C. 

A.  Mld-Amerlca  CATV  Association.  11 
North  Lee.  Poet  Office  Box  1334,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla. 

A.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote,  1619  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufactvirers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  John  J.  Nangle,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 30  West  Monore  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers, 645  Munsey  Building.  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C.  ^ 

A  National  Counrel  Awoclates,  421  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Encylopaedla  Brltannlca,  Inc.,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Verlln  Nelson.  1223  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1223 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  1300  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WRShlngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  btate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago, 
111.  and  1300  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
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A.  The  Newspaper  Committee  for  a  Free  B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association, 
and  Competitive  Press,  33  North  Dearborn  American  Asaociatlan  of  Retired  Persons. 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Northeast    Utilities    Service     Co.,     176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

A.  Edmund   W.   03rten,   204   Oreat  Neck 
Road,  Waterford,  Conn. 

B.  Northeast    Utilities     Service    Co.,     176 
Cumberland  Avenue,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 


A.  O'Cormor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Corp.. 
18610  James  Couzens.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  and  845  Northwestern  Bank 
Building,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

B.  F^ngerhut  Manufacturing  Co..  3104 
West  Lake  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  O'Connor,'  Green.  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diverslfled  Services,  Investors 
Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  Francis  J.  O'Rourke,  820  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Professions  Unlimited,  Inc..  1430  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  Ok- 
lahoma. Inc.,  6702  East  11th  Street,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

A.  C.  R.  Peterson,  812  Ring  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Charles  E.  Sandler.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Sclentlflc  Apparatus  Makers  Association, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall  &  Casey.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Kenneth  T.  Peterson,  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Aldens,  Inc..  5000  West  Roosevelt.  Chi- 
cago. 111. 


A.  Thomas  W.  Power,   1414  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufactm-ers"  As- 
sociation. 


A.  Shaw,    Plttman,    Potts,    Trowbridge    & 
Madden,  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc..  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows,  1010  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Custer    Channel    Wing    Aircraft    Corp., 
Hagerstown,  Md. 


A.  Maynard  H.  Smith,  329  Eighth  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  951.  High  Point. 
N.C. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Slndlcato  da  Industrla  de  Cafe  Soluvel, 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  Rua  7  de  Abrll  252,  10 
andar,  Sao  Paulo,  SP,  Brazil. 


B.  Domlnlmom  International,  Inc.,  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  Yoik.  N.Y. 

A.  John  S.  Walker,  1002  Ring  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Pastenen  Instttute,  1606 
East   Ohio   BuUdlng,    Cleveiand,   Gbio. 

A.  Whitlock,  Markey  &  Tait,  15th  and  H 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  Joliet, 
111.  and  National  Instltate  of  Drycleanlng. 
909  Burlington  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1618  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  J.  Ray  McDermott  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Oil  Divi- 
sion, Houston  Club  Building.  Hooston.  Tex. 

A.  Laurens  Williams.  Kenneth  H.  Llles  and 
James  V.  Heffernan.  1200  Farragut  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mutual  Service  Casualty,  Insurance  Co., 
1919  University  Avenue,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A.  James  Woodslde,  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers, 1126  leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion. Electronic  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DX!. 


A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  408  New  Jersey  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Plumblng.Heat- 
Ing-CooUng  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn,  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Small  Municipal  Bond 
Dealers,  601  Dixie  Terminal  Building,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Qulnn.  410  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  56  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  P.  Roche,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  150 
East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Michael  J.  Romig,  20  E  Street  NW, 
Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

A.  Royall.  Koegel,  Rogers  &  Wells,  200 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y,  and  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oreat  Salt  Lake  Mineral  &  Chemical 
Corp.,  579  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  1346  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  Esq..  1001  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association,  2001 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ronald  F.  Stinnett,  7606  Hogarth  Street, 
North  Springfield,  Va. 

B.  Midwest  Federal  Savings  Association, 
MinneapoUs,  Minn. 

A.  Stitt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  111 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Ywk,  N.Y. 


A.  Stitt,  Hemmendlnger  &  Daniels,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  schwelzerisc^en  Handels- 
und  Industrle-Vereins,  Boersenstrasse  26, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 


A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Winiam  C.  Taylor.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Southern  Pine  Industry  Committee. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp,  Jr..  918  16th  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  916  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Verner.  Lllpfert  &  Bernhard,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Barden  Investment  Management  Corp, 
18610  James  Couxens  Highway,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  James  S.  ^asto  Associates,  417  Bast  68tli 
Street,  New  Toric,  II.T. 


SENATE 

TrESD.w,  December  12, 1967 

The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father  God,  whose  most  searching 
words  are  heard  in  the  silences,  give,  we 
beseech  Thee,  to  Thy  servants  who  here 
wrestle  with  the  Nation's  problems,  quiet 
hearts  and  open  minds  welcoming  all 
truth  from  whatever  direction  It  may 
come. 

As  In  reverence  we  hallow  Thy  name, 
so  may  we  hallow  our  own,  keeping  our 
honor  bright,  our  hearts  pure,  our  ideals 
untarnished,  and  our  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tion's weal  high  and  true. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  sweet  time  of 
prayer  that  calls  us  from  a  world  of  care, 
and  bids  us  at  our  Father's  throne  make 
all  our  wants  and  wishes  known. 

At  this  altar  of  devotion  we  would  be 
sure  of  Thy  presence  ere  pressing  duty 
leads  us  back  to  a  noisy,  crowded  way. 
Where — 

"We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon  whose 

light  must  never  die; 
We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows 

Thee  ever  nigh; 
We  are  children  of  Thy  free  men  who 

sleep  beneaUi  thr  sod; 
For  the  might  of  Thine  arm  we  bless 

Thee:    Our   God,    Our   fathers' 

God." 
Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  11,  1967,  be  dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  following  acts : 

On  December  8,  1967 : 

S.  2514.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  Wheeling  Creek  Waterehed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  District 
compact. 

On  December  10, 1967: 

S.  2211.  An  act  to  amend  section  509  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  to  provide  for 
construction  aid  for  certain  passenger  ves- 
sels operating  on  the  inland  rivers  and 
waterways. 


December  12,  1967 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sub- 
mitting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  rejected  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7977)  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  com- 
pensation for  certain  ofiBcers  and  em- 
ployees in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  regulate  the  mailing  of  pandering  ad- 
vertisements, and  for  other  purposes, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
1  and  2  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
888)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  concurred  therein,  each 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  request- 
ed the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
7819)  to  strengthen  and  improve  pro- 
grams of  assistance  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  extending  au- 
thority for  allocation  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  education  of  Indian  children  and 
children  in  overseas  dependents  schools 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by  ex- 
tending and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 
planning,  and  by  improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
in  federally  Impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  E»ir- 


KiNS.  Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  PuciNSKi,  Mr.  Daniels,  Mr. 
Brademas,  Mr.  Caret,  Mr.  Albert,  Mr. 
Ayres,  Mr.  Quiz,  Mr.  Goodell,  Mr.  Bell, 
Mr.  EscH.  and  Mr.  Steiger  of  Wisconsin 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2388)  to  provide  an  im- 
proved Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  economic  opportunity  programs, 
and  for  other  purix>ses,  and  It  was  signed 
by  the^^ice  President. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WARREN  S.  DUFFEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  must  advise  the  Senate  of 
the  death  of  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  Press  Gallery.  Warren  S.  Duffee. 
representative  of  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational, passed  away  during  the 
night  at  the  George  Washington  Hos- 
pital. 

Warren  Duffee  covered  the  Senate  for 
many  years.  He  knew  the  Senate  and  its 
ever-changing  membership  as  few  men 
do.  He  probed  its  actions  with  a  firm  but 
friendly  mind.  With  an  uncompromising 
but  understanding  honesty,  he  wrote  of 
its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  of  Its  suc- 
cesses and  failurej^is  journalism— his 
outstanding  joui^alfsm — reflected  with 
great  accuracy  the  nature  of  the  Senate 
through  many  years.  It  also  reflected  the 
nature  of  Warren  Duffee — decent,  tol- 
erant, perceptive,  and  replete  with  per- 
sonal and  professional  integrity. 

We  shall  miss  Warren  Duffee.  Every- 
one who  knew  him  will  feel  a  personal 
loss  at  his  death.  He  was  a  great  reporter. 
He  was  a  friend.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a 
newspaperman.  When  that  has  been  said, 
all  has  been  said. 

To  his  family  and  relatives,  I  extend 
the  condolences  of  the  Senate  and  my 
deepest  personal  sympathy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  in  the  observations  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  with  respect 
to  Warren  Duffee.  I  can  only  add  that 
he  was,  by  all  odds,  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  affable  men  that  I  ever 
knew. 

When  the  majority  leader  spoke  of 
his  integrity.  I  can  testify  to  that.  One 
could  feel  free  to  speak  to  Warren  Duf- 
fee, whether  it  was  on  the  record  or  off 
the  record,  and  to  know  and  have  full 
confidence  that  that  confidence  would 
be  respected. 

I  share  with  his  many  friends  the  sor- 
row that  comes  from  his  passing.  He 
leaves  a  void.  He  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  his  community,  to  his  profession, 
and  to  his  country,  and  he  will  be  missed. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Business  and  Commerce  of  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


WE  SHOULD  SEEK  DISENGAGE- 
MENT AND  DEESCALATION  OF 
OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  VIETNAM 
INSTEAD  OP  ESCALATION,  MORE 
BOMBING,    AND    "HOT    PURSUIT" 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
another  presidential  election  is  but  a 
few  months  away,  and  I  vividly  recall 
the  presidential  tmd  congressional  elec- 
tion of  1964.  President  Johnson  did  not 
campaign  for  election  as  President  in 
1964  on  any  platform  or  proposition  that 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  from 
Communist  aggression  would  compel  us 
to  send  more  than  one-half  million  fight- 
ing men  into  a  little  country  in  South- 
east Asia  and  change  a  civil  war  In  Viet- 
nam into  an  American  ground  war.  Nor 
at  that  time  did  he  or  Secretary  Rusk 
or  any  Cabinet  member  bring  up  the 
subject  of  a  claimed  SEATO  Treaty  com- 
mitment that  required  us  to  bomb  North 
Vietnam  and  fight  a  war  in  the  jungles 
and  rice  paddles  of  South  Vietnam  and 
continue  fighting  for  perhaps  some  years 
ahead.  In  the  3  years  since  that  period 
in  1964  we  Americans  have  suffered  the 
deaths  of  more  than  16,000  of  our  young 
men  killed  in  combat  and  95,000 
wounded,  to  say  nothing  of  nearly  3.000 
of  the  finest  warplanes  in  the  world 
destroyed. 

Nothing  was  said  about  a  SEATO 
treaty  commitment  which  was  only 
thought  of  in  recent  months  by  Secretary 
Rusk.  Nothing  is  said  even  now  regard- 
ing the  fact  that  France,  Pakistan,  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  also  signatories  to 
the  SEATO  Treaty,  have  refused  to  com- 
mit even  one  soldier  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam, and,  in  fact,  have  been  hostile  and 
unfriendly  toward  our  fighting  to  pre- 
vent reimification  of  that  little  nation  as 
agreed  upon  In  the  Geneva  accords  of 
1954. 

Instead,  President  Johnson  cam- 
paigned in  1964  on  a  peace  platform.  In 
his  campaign  statements  he  spoke  out  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  policy  he  has 
since  pursued  toward  Vietnam  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  seemed  to 
have  adopted  directly  after  being  elected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  bal- 
lots cast  by  the  men  and  women  of 
America. 

In  Akron,  Ohio,  on  October  21.  1964, 
seated  on  the  platform  within  20  feet  of 
him,  I  heard  our  President  state: 

We  are  not  about  to  send  American  boys 
9,000  or  10,000  miles  away  from  home  to  do 
what  Asian  boys  ought  to  be  doing  for  them- 
selves. 

It  seems  imfortimate  that  citizens  who 
voted  for  peace  find  themselves  saddled 
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with  a  major  war.  In  that  campaign  In 
Ohio  and  elsewhere  we  heard  a  dlstln- 
gulahed  farmer  coUeasue,  whom  I  per- 
sonally admire  very  much,  propose  all- 
ont  bombing  of  Vietnam  and  defoliating 
the  coimtryside.  When  he  said: 

In  your  heart  yon  know  I  am  right. 

I  shuddered  In  disbelief.  My  views  are 
unclianged.  After  more  than  three  years 
of  escalating  and  enlarging  this  war  in 
and  above  a  foreign  land  of  no  strategic 
or  economic  importance  to  the  defense  of 
the  United  States,  in  my  heart  I  know 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater  was  wrong. 
Evidently,  those  in  high  places  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government,  in 
the  State  Department  and  in  the  Pen- 
tagon, have  reached  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

When  the  facts  are  considered  it  does 
not  seem  so  extraordinary  that  some  of 
the  protests  particularly  from  the 
younger  generation  fiow  into  activist 
outlets  and  become  too  emotional.  I  con- 
demn these  sit-ins,  noisy  demonstrations, 
and  imruly,  disorderly  conduct  on  the 
part  of  those  opposing  President  John- 
son's policies  in  waging  an  all  out  Ameri- 
can war  in  Vietnam.  Those  extremist 
agitators  and  demonstrators  harm  the 
very  causes  they  espouse.  Instead  of  re- 
sorting to  violent,  noisy  dissent  they 
would  do  well  to  talk  quietly  and  con- 
vincingly in  support  of  their  beliefs  and 
in  support  of  congressional  and  sena- 
torial candidates  whose  views  and  public 
utterances  voice  the  wisdom  of  deescala- 
tion,  disengagement  and  seeking  peace 
instead  of  "hot  pursuit,"  more  bombing, 
and  the  commitment  of  more  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  American  boys  to  Viet- 
nam responding  to  the  urgings  of  Gen- 
eral Westmoreland  and  others.  Sit-ins 
and  violence  at  draft  board  ofiftces  are 
acts  of  stupidity.  Reasonable  arguments 
In  the  precincts  and  imiversities  are  acts 
of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

Very  definitely,  dissent  should  be  made 
in  a  dignified  manner.  Disorderly  dem- 
onstrations should  not  be  tolerated  as  a 
way  of  debating  the  issues  of  our  involve- 
ment in  an  ugly  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  one  reason 
for  emotional  outbursts  and  protests  is 
probably  the  natural  result  of  deep-seat- 
ed feelings  that  this  is  the  only  form  of 
expression  that  might  be  listened  to  in 
the  White  House.  Those  wlio  indulge  in 
these  tactics,  which  I  dislike  and  very 
definitely  do  not  sanction,  imdoubtedly 
have  a  feeling,  and  there  is  justification 
for  their  views,  that  we  Americans  have 
been  misdirected  and  tricked  into  this 
Vietnam  war  by  the  power  and  influence 
of  a  military-Industrial  complex  whose 
front  is  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

President  Johnson  should  encourage 
and  request  responsible  discussion  of  the 
issues  before  the  American  people.  In- 
stead, those  in  the  Pentagon  and  some  In 
the  White  House  frequently  bracket  dis- 
senters, in  and  out  of  Congress,  as  per- 
sons who  are  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  dismayed  and 
shocked  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Doro]  In  this  Chamber 
last  week  stated: 


Ttiete  is  no  warCiine  precedent  for  the  ex- 
travagant degree  o(  freedom  that  tbe  Joba- 
■on  admlnistiaUon  baa  acoordcd  to  dissenters 

and  demonstrators. 

May  I  aay  that  I  for  one  feel  no  graQ- 
tude  whatever  to  any  administration  of- 
ficial for  the  freedom  of  speech  guaran- 
teed to  all  Americans,  including  me,  In 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  such 
allegations  critical  of  those  who  dissent 
from  President  Johnson's  committing 
more  than  500,000  men  of  our  Armed 
Forces  to  fight  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam 
are  made  is  a  mark  of  the  moral  decay 
which  has  set  in  our  body  politic  as  a  re- 
sult of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  point- 
ed out  in  this  Chamber  last  Friday,  it  is 
not  the  p)eople's  freedom  which  is  a  gift 
from  their  Government,  but  the  Govern- 
ment's authority  which  is  a  gift  from  the 
people.  Let  us  pray  that  the  day  will 
never  come  when  Americans  must  feel 
grateful  to  their  Government  for  their 
freedom  of  speech  or  for  any  other  of  the 
inalienable  rights  guaranteed  them  in 
the  first  10  amendments  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, adopted  on  the  demand  of  those  pa- 
triots who  fought  for  and  won  our  inde- 
pendence. It  would  be  well  for  some  in 
the  administration  to  reread  and  keep 
in  mind  the  first  10  amendments  of  our 
Constitution. 

Frankly,  I  take  a  dim  view  of  the  state- 
ment from  the  White  House  that  the  sort 
of  dissent  the  President  is  willing  to  lis- 
ten to,  according  to  his  words,  is  the 
dissent  which  helps  us  win  victories.  That 
really  connotes  no  dissent  whatever. 

Unfortunately,  the  generals  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Secretary  of 
State  Rusk  have  prevailed  on  President 
Johnson  to  expand  and  escalate  the  war 
to  achieve  military  victory.  The  ultimate 
decision  to  do  just  that  has  apparently 
been  made  by  President  Johnson  and  his 
chief  warhawk  in  the  Cabinet,  Secretary 
Rusk.  Where  that  will  ultimately  lead 
this  Nation,  no  man  knows. 

We  should  hope  for  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment. Very  definitely,  the  National  Lib- 
eration Front  of  South  Vietnam,  which 
Is  the  political  front  of  the  Vietcong,  must 
necessarily  participate  in  any  conference 
and  be  represented  by  delegates  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  Saigon  and  Hanoi 
governments  if  there  Is  to  be  peace  in 
Vietnam.  The  Vietcong  are  doing  the 
fighting  as  successors  to  the  Vietminh 
who  fought  for  years  against  the  French 
attempt  to  reestablish  their  Indochinese 
colonial  empire. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  has  always  evaded  this  question. 
His  evasive  statement  is  that  the  Viet- 
cong would  have  no  trouble  being  repre- 
sented at  any  conference.  This  is  a  slick 
evasion  and  a  failure  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion. "Are  you  willing  that  the  Vietcong 
be  represented  by  individual  delegates  at 
any  conference  in  an  effort  to  end  the 
fighting  in  Vietnam?"  He  is  not  being 
frank  and  honest  with  the  American  peo- 
ple when  he  refuses  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion directly  and  in  a  forthright  manner. 

If  President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam 
and  President  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  of  North 
Vietnam,  and  representatives  of   their 


Governments,  and  delegates  of  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  met  In  a  con- 
ference to  seek  to  achieve  peace  in  South- 
east Asia,  why  should  leaders  of  our  Na- 
tion object? 

It  is  disheartening  and  causes  a  loss  of 
confidence  in  the  administration  when 
the  White  House  issues  optimistic  state- 
ments that  victory  is  around  the  next 
comer  and  when  General  Westmoreland 
"anticipates  no  increase  in  the  troop 
buildup  beyond  525.000  already  in  South 
Vietnam."  ITiis  reiteration  of  optimistic 
predictions  time  and  time  again  in  the 
last  3  years  shows  there  Is  a  credibility 
gap  and  is  disturbing  to  citizens  gen- 
erally who  wish  to  have  confidence  in 
this  administration.  The  truth  is  that 
General  Westmoreland  at  the  White 
House  expressed  the  need  for  additional 
troops  in  Vietnam.  President  Johnson 
owes  it  to  the  American  people  to  answer 
definitely  and  positively  if  the  goal  he  is 
pursuing  in  Vietnam  is  to  achieve  a  mili- 
tary victory  or  to  encourage  all  elements 
of  governing  groups  of  Vietnam,  includ- 
ing the  National  liberation  Front,  to 
conduct  n^otiations  for  a  cease-fire  and 
end  the  fighting  by  a  diplomatic  settle- 
ment which  would  necessarily  be  a  com- 
promise settlement.  The  Geneva  Accords 
of  1954,  which  we  agreed  to.  but  which 
our  representatives  did  not  sign,  stated: 

The  military  demarcation  line  at  the  17th 
parallel  is  provisional  and  should  not  in  any 
way,  be  considered  as  constituting  a  political 
or  territorial  boundary. 

Unfortunately,  President  Joteison  in 
recent  weeks  seems  to  have  changed  the 
whole  rationale  for  our  titming  the  civil 
war  in  Vietnam  into  an  American  war. 
No  longer  does  he  claim  that  we  Ameri- 
cans are  in  Vietnam  to  assist  the  Saigon 
government  to  endure  and  maintain 
South  Vietnam  as  a  viable  government. 
Now  the  claim  is  made  that  we  are  fight- 
ing in  South  Vietnam  to  prevent  Com- 
munist aggression  from  overwhehning 
all  of  Vietnam,  and  in  doing  this  we  are 
defending  our  own  freedom  from  Com- 
munist aggression.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  two  great  Communist  nations, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Red  China,  have 
become  bitterly  hostile  to  each  other  and 
that  there  is  disorder  and  fighting  in  a 
number  of  areas  along  the  more  than 
5,000-mile  common  border  between  these 
Communist  nations.  Also,  despite  the  fact 
that  no  longer  is  there  such  a  thing  as 
monolithic  communism  and  that  the 
nationalist  communism  cf  North  Viet- 
nam is  entirely  different  than  was  the 
communism  of  Stalin's  time  of  Commu- 
nist China  at  the  present  time. 

We  have  been  witnessing  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Communist  world  during  recent 
years.  The  Soviet  Union  has  become  a 
have  nation  and  is  no  longer  a  have-not 
nation.  It  has  definite  been  veering 
toward  capitalism,  intent  on  raising  the 
standard  of  hvlng  of  its  own  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  far  as  we  can  deter- 
mine. Communist  China  is  in  a  state  of 
unrest  and  civil  disorder  akin  to  chaos. 

Secretary  Rusk  and  others,  including 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDS  ] .  prefer  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  leads  a  nationalist  move- 
ment, as  well  as  a  Communist  move- 
ment— more  nationalist  than  it  is  Com- 
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munlst.  The  Vietnamese  for  years  have 
feared  the  Chinese  colossus  to  their 
north.  The  fact  Is  that  Vietnam,  even 
under  the  nationalist  Commimlst  nile  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  oCfers  the  best  hope  of 
erecting  political- and  cultural  barriers 
to  Communist  Chinese  aggression. 

In  his  recent  speech  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  spoke  at 
length  of  the  Asian  governments  that 
support  our  efforts  in  Vietnam.  Let  us 
look  at  the  facts.  Let  us  study  the  record. 
Malaysia  has  not  contributed  one  soldier 
nor  one  cent  to  assist  us  in  Vietnam. 

The  PhUippine  Republic  sent  2.000 
noncombat  engineers  to  Vietnam  for 
which  we  gave  the  government  of  Presi- 
dent Marcos  an  additional  $100  million 
in  foreign  aid.  On  a  population  per  capita 
basis,  taking  into  consideration  that  we 
have  nearly  600.000  combat  soldiers  and 
airmen  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand, 
Australia  would  have  sent  to  our  aid  27,- 
aOO.  New  Zealand  6.300  and  the  Philip- 
pine Republic  71,000. 

Japan  has  given  us  no  assistance  what- 
ever in  Vietnam.  In  fact,  there  are  fre- 
quent demonstration  and  anti-American 
riots  in  Japanese  cities  against  our  In- 
volvement there. 

India  and  Cambodia  have  consistently 
opposed  our  Involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  have  offered  no  assistance 
whatever. 

The  Foreign  Minister  of  Indonesia,  in 
a  speech  before  the  United  Nations, 
urged  that  we  cease  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam. 

Regarding  South  Korea,  it  Is  a  fact 
that  South  Korea  has  sent  50,000  fight- 
ing men  to  fight  in  the  Vietnam  civil  war. 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  this  was  done  fol- 
lowing our  agreement  to  give  and  our 
granting  to  South  Korea  of  more  than 
$150  million  additional  aid  in  1965  and 
1966.  And  this  year  approximately  $200 
million  additional  American  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  granted  South  Korea. 

As  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  recently  stated,  there 
Is  little  enthusiasm  In  Asia  for  our  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam  except  in  South 
Korea  and  possibly  in  Taiwan,  which 
has  also  made  no  contribution  to  assist 
us  in  Vietnam.  To  continue  to  lose  the 
priceless  lives  of  thousands  of  yoimg 
Americans  in  behalf  of  a  cause  in  which 
our  so-called  allies  show  so  little  in- 
terest— despite  the  allegations  to  the 
contrary  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut — is  unconscionable. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  may  I 
express  my  deference  and  devotion  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  the  brilliant  and  concise 
review  of  the  Vietnam  war  which  he 
made  last  week  and  on  other  occasions. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ark- 
ansas [Mr.  FuLBRiGHT]  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  all  Americans  for  the  logic 
and  effectiveness  with  which  he  has 
stated  the  case  against  our  involvement 
in  this  ugly  war  10.000  miles  distant 
from  our  shores,  and  not  within  our 
sphere  of  influence. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  both  President 
Johnson  and  Secretary  Rusk  have  been 
less  than  candid  with  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  have  not  been  frank  in  their 
statements  at  aU  times.  »• 
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Secretary  McNamara,  who  is  soon  to 
leave  the  Cabinet,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
great  dedicated  public  servants  in  the 
Johnson  administration,  expressed 
doubts  that  our  continued  bombing  of 
the  north,  which  has  cost  us  the  destruc- 
tion of  thousands  of  warplanes  and 
helicopters  and  the  loss  of  priceless  lives 
of  many  pilots,  is  justified  in  view  of  the 
meager  results  accomplished  in  destroy- 
ing bridges  and  roads  which  are  readily 
reconstructed  at  night.  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara asserted  that  the  bombing  had 
resulted  in  the  deaths  and  maiming  of 
many  thousands  of  civilians — children, 
women,  and  men — and  seems  to  have 
hardened  the  will  and  determination  of 
the  Vietcong  to  fight  on. 

History  will  record  that  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara has  been  a  very  great  Secretary 
of  Defense.  I  consider  he  is  the  greatest 
Defense  Secretary  ever  to  serve  in  the 
Cabinet  of  any  President.  He  alone  of 
the  various  Secretaries  of  Defense  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  main- 
tained at  aU  times  that  civilian  author- 
ity was  supreme  over  military  authority, 
a  doctrine  written  into  the  Constitution 
of  our  country  by  those  patriots  includ- 
ing Benjamin  Franldin,  George  Wash- 
ington, and  James  Madison,  who  were 
among  the  men  who  wrote  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  me  for  a  mo- 
ment? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  for  the  great  speech  he  Is 
making.  I  wish  I  could  make  one  as  good 
on  the  subject.  I  merely  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  every  word  of  It,  because 
these  things  need  to  be  said  over  and  over 
again  as  we  continue  to  slaughter  Ameri- 
can boys  in  a  war  in  which  we  should 
never  have  become  involved. 

We  are  now  faced  with  a  Secretary  of 
State  who  does  not  have  the  courage  to 
come  before  the  American  people  and 
answer  questions  put  to  him  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  in  a  public 
session  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. He  knows  he  will  be  protected 
imder  the  separatlon-of -powers  doctrine 
In  connection  with  any  improper  ques- 
tion that  any  Senator  might  try  to  ask  of 
him.  However,  under  our  Constitution  the 
Congress  represents  the  people  in  carry- 
ing out  the  checks  of  the  Constitution 
under  the  advlse-and-consent  clause. 
Foreign  policy  belongs  to  the  American 
people,  not  to  the  President  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  or  the  Congress.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  has  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  call  the  Secretary  of  State 
before  it  for  public  examination. 

The  American  people  should  make 
clear  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  they  want  to  know  whether 
he  supports  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his 
refusal  to  testify  on  Vietnam  at  a  public 
hearing  called  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  repeat  that  a  basic  consti- 


tutional question  has  been  raised  by  Sec- 
retary Rusk.  If  the  President  says  that 
he  supports  Secretary  Rusk  in  his  refusal 
to  attend  a  public  hearing,  then  let  the 
American  people  take  note  that  the  Pres- 
ident himself  knowingly  contributes  to 
the  growing  trend  of  creating  more  and 
more  government  in  our  country  by  ex- 
ecutive supremacy.  The  President  should 
be  the  first  to  protect  the  people  from 
such  a  violation  of  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  people  already  are  worried 
about  government  by  secrecy.  Tliey  are 
particularly  concerned  about  a  failure 
to  deliver  to  the  American  people  full 
information  about  our  policies  and  con- 
duct in  prosecuting  this  imdeclared  war. 
This  growing  suspicion  will  be  augment- 
ed by  Rusk's  inexcusable  obstinacy.  If  the 
President  does  not  support  the  Secretary 
of  State,  then  he  should  order  him  to 
testify,  and  if  he  refuses,  he  should  fire 
him. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  great 
and  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  the  fine  statement  he  has  just 
made. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately,  on  other 
occasions  in  the  past,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  dominated  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Very  definitely,  although  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  against  which  President 
Eisenhower  warned  in  his  farewell  state- 
ment to  the  American  people,  were  con- 
stantly throwing  their  weight  around 
and  seeking  to  overwhelm  the  President 
and  his  Secretary  of  Defense  with  their 
views  and  plans.  Secretary  McNamara 
stood  fast. 

Unfortunately,  even  before  his  im- 
pending departure  from  this  most  impor- 
tant post  in  our  President's  Cabinet,  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  seemed  heartened 
in  their  determination  to  expand  our  In- 
tervention in  Vietnam,  particularly  our 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  to  do 
those  acts  of  violence — defoliation;  "hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy"  across  the  borders 
of  Communist  China,  Cambodia,  and 
Laos;  invasion  of  North  Vietnam  by  U.S. 
ground  forces — that  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
water  proclaimed  he  would  do  If  elected 
and  which  President  Johnson  in  his  cam- 
paign speeches  in  Ohio  and  elsewhere 
promised  that  he  would  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  former  President  Elsen- 
hower has  now  also  advocated  hot  pur- 
suit by  our  planes  into  Communist  China 
and  the  destruction  of  airbases  in  China. 
It  is  frightening  to  hear  about  hot  pur- 
suit across  the  borders  of  Communist^ 
China  and  Cambodia  and  to  have  the 
continuing  speculations,  proposals,  hints, 
and  threats  that  soon  American  groimd 
forces  may  be  fighiing  north  of  the  de- 
militarized zone  separating  North  Viet- 
nam from  South  Vietnam. 

Preceding  further  escalation  of  the 
fighting  on  the  part  of  our  forces  and  ex- 
pansion of  our  involvement  in  an  Insur- 
rection in  Vietnam  in  the  past,  there 
have  always  been  hints  leaked  to  news- 
papers which,  though  denied  at  the  time, 
were  subsequently  followed  out  by  of- 
fensive action  on  the  part  oi  our  Armed 
Forces.  It  is  horrifying  to  contemplate 
that  more  escalation  and  a  greater  ex- 
pansion of  the  fighting  will  now  be  urged 
and  may  be  imdertaken. 
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CRIMINAL  PROCEDURE  IN  THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  of 
yesterday,  the  Senate  will  now  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  HB,.  10783,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl.  10783) 
relating  to  crime  and  criminal  procedure 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  is  recog- 
nized. 

UNANIMOXJS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended from  12:20  p.m.,  not  to  go  beyond 
12:30,  and  that  rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  further,  that  the 
time  be  equally  divided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Kennedy  of  New  York,  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
DoMiNicK,  and  Mr.  Murphy  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing disposition  of  the  pending  busi- 
ness, it  is  the  intention  to  take  up  the 
postal  rate  increase  conference  report. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1967 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  mes- 
sage from  the  House  onH.R.  7819. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7819)  to 
strengthen  and  improve  programs  of  as- 
sistance for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  by  extending  authority  for  al- 
location of  funds  to  be  used  for  education 
of  Indian  children  and  children  in  over- 
setts  dependents  schools  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  by  extending  and 
amending  the  National  Teacher  Corps 
program,  by  providing  assistance  for 
comprehensive  educational  planning, 
and  by  improving  programs  of  education 
for  the  handicapped ;  to  improve  author- 
ity for  assistance  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas  and  areas  suffering  a 
major  disaster;  and  for  other  purposes; 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendments,  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Morsi,  Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGH,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 


CRIMINAL      PROCEDURE      IN      THE 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  10783)  relating  to 
crime  and  criminal  procedure  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  us  today 
is  the  so-called  District  of  Columbia 
omnibus  crime  bill,  H.R.  10783.  As  I  said 
last  evening  just  very  briefly,  this  is  not 
a  stranger  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  before  us  in  the  last  ses- 
sion, and  it  has  been  before  us  in  earlier 
sessions  in  various  forms. 

Crime  throughout  America  today  is  a 
cancer  eating  away  at  the  vitals  of  oiu- 
democratic  way  of  life.  More  Americans 
are  worried  today  about  getting  mur- 
dered, raped,  yoked,  or  robbed  in  the 
course  of  their  daily  lives  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  history. 

The  statistics  that  came  to  us  just 
yesterday  from  the  FBI  pointed  up  this 
alarming  increase,  not  only  nationwide, 
but  particularly  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Whether  crime  is  the  cause  or  effect 
of  the  erosion  of  the  quality  of  our  daily 
lives,  I  cannot  say.  Most  of  us  in  the 
Congress  have  moved  affirmatively  in 
other  areas  to  make  life  better  for  Ameri- 
cans on  all  economic  levels,  especially  in 
the  lower  income  levels. 

The  alarming  fact  is.  however,  that 
there  is  no  domestic  problem  that  has  a 
higher  priority  than  the  tide  of  crime. 

The  upward  spiral  of  crime  continues 
in  the  Nation's  Capital,  and  will  reach  an 
alltime  record  high  in  1967  if  this  year's 
present  trend  persists.  For  the  flrst  9 
months  of  1967  crime  increased  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  34  percent  over  1 
year  ago,  more  than  double  the  average 
rise  in  cities  nationally  over  250,000 
people. 

Nationally,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  com- 
pared with  other  cities  of  similar  size, 
had  the  second  highest  rate  of  crime  per 
thousand  population. 

F\3r  1966,  the  District  In  the  various 
classifications  of  crimes  ranked  as  follows 
among  the  16  cities: 

First  in  robbery. 

Second  in  aggravated  assault — assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon. 

Third  in  murder. 

Fourth  in  housebreaking. 

Fourth  in  larceny — $50  and  over. 

Fifth  in  auto  theft. 

Eighth  in  rape. 

Mr.  President,  your  committee  has 
worked  diligently  during  the  last  four 
Congresses  in  making  an  in-depth  ex- 
amination of  crime  within  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  have  spent  days — yes,  even  weeks, 
over  the  years — in  attempting  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  probl^n  and  to  devise 
possible  solutions. 

Our  bill  today  includes  many  recom- 


mendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  DislJfict  of  Columbia. 
It  is  our  belief  that  this  is  a  good  bill 
and  should  assist  in  curbing  crime  In  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Crime  has  eroded  the  quality  of  life 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  streets 
of  *he  Nation's  Capital  are  not  safe  at 
night.  Parks  are  hazardous  places  even 
during  daylight  hours.  Law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  afraid  to  enjoy  their  Nation's 
Capital. 

This  tragic  situation  has  developed  at 
an  alarming  rate.  It  requires  immediate 
action,  including  the  metisures  now 
proposed. 

All  indicia,  past  and  present,  point  to 
the  need  for  legislation  to  aid  our  law 
enf  orcAnent  authorities.  We  cannot  wait 
for  the  long-range  programs  needed  to 
eradicate  the  roots  of  crime.  As  the 
President's  Commission  on  Crime  in  the 
EWstrict  of  Columbia  observed: 

This  Commission  Is  convinced  that  a  suc- 
cessful challenge  to  crime  requires  more  than 
sporadic  changes  in  the  criminal  law  or  in- 
creased expenditures  for  the  traditional  tools 
of  law  enforcement  •  •  •  Radical  reduction 
of  crime  over  the  long  run  will  require  basic 
social  and  economic  changes  •  •  •  But  there 
are  many  specific  steps  which  mtut  be  taken 
in  the  immediate  future  to  improve  the  law 
enforcement   process.    [Emphasis   supplied.) 

The  evidence  is  conclusive.  Crime  is  in- 
creasing in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
there  are  legislative  methods  of  con- 
trolling it. 

Commencing  in  the  87th  Congress,  your 
committee  engaged  in  hearings  which 
looked  toward  better  control  of  crime  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  broad  spec- 
trum of  causes  of  crime  were  considered. 
Citizens,  police  oflacials,  members  of  the 
judiciary,  health  and  welfare  leaders, 
school  executives.  Attorneys  General,  and 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  heard.  During  this  time,  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  was  in- 
creased from  an  authorized  strength  of 
2,500  to  3,100  and  Washington  became 
No.  1  in  the  Nation  in  police  ofiQcers  per 
1,000  population.  Your  committee  also 
developed,  with  the  District  Commission- 
ers and  the  Chief  of  Police,  such  short- 
range  deterrents  as  tactical  squads. 

The  problem  of  crime  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  however,  grew  steadily  worse. 
The  evidence  accumulated  in  the  88th 
and  89th  Congresses  led  to  the  conclusion 
changes  had  to  be  made  in  the  criminal 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Your 
committee  proposed  a  crime  bill  which 
was  passed  by  the  Congress,  but  it  did  not 
become  law. 

No  subject  has  approached  receiving 
the  in-depth  attention  of  this  commit- 
tee over  the  last  half  dozen  years  than 
has  the  problem  of  crime  and  how  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  Nation's  Capital  City. 

Hearings  conducted  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress further  amplified  the  need  for  leg- 
islation. Your  committee  reviewed  with 
care  the  findings  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  particularly  noted  its  call  for 
modification  of  the  Mallory  rule,  revision 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  use  of 
citations,  changes  in  supervision  of  youth 
offenders  and  training  of  prisoners,  re- 
turn of  escapees  from  St.  Elizabeths  Hos- 
pital, notice  of  the  insanity  defense,  and 
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adequate  payment  of  witnesses  in  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  court  of  general  sessions. 

Mr.  President,  nationally,  crime  itself 
is  public  enemy  No.  1  in  every  city  and 
town.  Our  survival  as  a  nation  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  maintain  effective 
law  and  order,  and  especially  so  in  our 
rapidly  expanding  urban  communities. 
Unless  protection  of  the  individual  and 
of  property  rights  prevails,  we  will  no 
longer  be  a  nation  of  laws.  Without  law, 
there  is  no  government,  but  only  chaos 
and  anarchy. 

Possibly,  in  our  zealous  efforts  to  guard 
individual  liberties,  we  have  watched  the 
pendulum  of  equal  justice  under  law 
swing  too  far.  The  fundamental  rights  to 
the  safety  of  our  homes,  our  streets,  and 
our  places  of  business  cannot  continue 
to  be  eroded.  The  sophisticated  criminal, 
the  hoodlum,  the  thrill  thug,  and  the 
juvenile  delinquent  must  be  stopped.  Our 
Nation  must  remain  a  nation  of  laws  and 
all  our  countrymen  must  be  respecters 
of  those  laws.  The  time  has  come  to  stop 
bemoaning  the  rising  crime  rate  and  to 
start  doing  something  about  it. 

As  a  people  and  as  a  nation,  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  lawlessness.  We  csmnot 
be  permissive  about  violence.  We  cannot 
accept  excuses  for  looting  and  killing. 
Those  who  ilestroy  and  kill  must  be  pun- 
ished under  the  laws  they  violate.  The 
punishment  must  fit  the  crime,  regard- 
less of  the  annoimced  or  underlying  pur- 
pose of  that  lawlessness. 

The  temper  of  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  today  demands  action  here 
and  now  by  all  branches  of  their  Govern- 
ment— legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial— and  on  all  levels — local.  State,  and 
P^deral.  I  firmly  believe  most  Americans 
are  fed  up  with  the  pampering  and  the 
mollycoddling  of  lawbreakers. 

I  hasten  to  add  that,  obviously,  this 
bill  today  is  not  a  panacea,  nor  would 
the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  writing 
of  it  into  law  cure  all  the  crime  prob- 
lems. Many  other  things  remain  to  be 
done,  but  the  public  safety  requires  that 
no  further  delay  be  permitted.  However, 
our  action  today  should  show  this  Senate 
Is  going  on  record  against  crime. 

This  bill  is  divided  into  11  separate 
titles,  which  may  be  capsulized  as 
follows: 

First.  Title  I  amends  existing  law  to 
authorize  arrest  upon  probable  cause  but 
without  a  warrant  for  certain  serious 
misdemeanors  not  committed  in  the 
arresting  officer's  presence. 

Second.  Title  n  amends  existing  law 
so  as  to  require  a  defendant  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  give  the  govern- 
ment written  notice  of  intention  to  raise 
the  insanity  defense  in  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
also  provides  for  return  of  persons  who 
escape  from  mental  institutions  after 
confinement  in  connection  with  criminal 
charges  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Third.  The  most  difficult  title  of  the 
bill  and  the  one  that  has  been  contro- 
versial this  year  and  in  past  years,  I 
think — colncidentally  enough,  it  had  the 
same  number— is  title  m,  which  au- 
thorizes up  to  3  hours'  questioning  of 
persons  arrested  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  insures  the  admissibility  in 
evidence  in  criminal  trials  in  the  District 


of  voluntary  confessions,  admissions,  or 
statements  made  within  3  hours  after 
arrest. 

The  report  that  is  filed  in  coimectlon 
with  the  bill  has  individual  views  from 
both  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  directed  primarily  to  title 
m.  I  am  confident  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  will  want  to  discuss 
title  m  when  he  is  recognized,  and  raise 
questions  similar  to  those  he  has  raised 
before,  and  possibly  new  ones,  on  this 
particular  title. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  title  m 
is  to  provide  at  least  some  limited  op- 
portunity for  interrogation  of  arrested 
persons  by  prescribing  a  rule  of  evidence 
for  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
governing  the  admissibility  of  statements 
obtained  from  an  accused  after  a  lawful 
arrest  and  prior  to  an  appearance  before 
a  U.S.  commissioner.  In  short,  title  m 
is  a  legislative  clarification  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statutory  term,  "urmecessary 
delay,"  as  contained  in  rule  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  as 
this  rule  is  applied  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Interrogation  of  arrested  persons,  sub- 
ject to  appropriate  safeguards,  is  a  neces- 
sary, in  fact  vital,  activity  in  the  solution 
of  many  crimes.  There  are  numerous  in- 
stances when  proper  interrogation  has 
resulted  in  clearing  a  person  accused  of 
a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  many  guilty 
individuals  freely  and  voluntarily  admit 
their  involvements  and  thereby  insure 
that  the  proper  person  will  be  held  to 
answer  for  the  crime.  But  in  the  District 
in  particular,  a  problem  has  developed 
which  all  but  prevents  any  meaningful 
questioning  of  arrested  persons.  This 
problem  derives  from  rule  5(a)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
the  Mallory  case,  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted by  the  District  of  Columbia  courts. 

Rule  5(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  pro\ides  that — 

(a)n  ofllcer  making  an  arrest  •  •  •  shall 
take  the  arrested  person  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  nearest  available  conunls- 
sloner  •  •  • 

In  1957  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  Mallory  v.  United 
States.  354  U.S.  449,  held  that  if  an  ar- 
rested person  is  not  brought  before  a 
U.S.  commissioner  without  uiuiecessary 
delay  but  is  held  and  interrogated  by 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
criminating statements,  then  any  state- 
ment so  obtained  may  not  be  received  in 
evidence  at  a  subsequent  trial.  In  the 
Mallory  case,  the  accused  was  arrested 
about  2 :30  p.m.,  made  his  first  statement 
of  admission  about  9  pjn.,  gave  a  fuU 
confession  about  midnight  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  U.S.  commissioner  the  next 
morning.  Cases  following  Mallory,  par- 
ticularly In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  gone  much  gurther  in  restricting 
permissible  questioning. 

This  again  is  a  subject  which  has  been 
closely  examined  by  the  committee  over 
several  years.  The  discussion  of  the 
problem  contained  in  the  committee's 
report  on  last  year's  crime  bill  is  still 
pertinent: 


Recent  cases  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  demonstrated  that  there  Is  great  un- 
certainty among  the  judges  on  the  appellate 
and  district  courts  about  how  much  delay  is 
permissible  between  arrest  and  arraignment 
before  a  commissioner. 

For  Instance  In  Spriggs  v.  Vnited  States 
(335  F.  2d  283  (D.C.  Clr.  1964) ) ,  a  conviction 
was  reversed  because  of  the  admission  In 
evidence  of  a  confession  made  during  book- 
ing some  30  minutes  after  arrest  when  the 
officer  told  the  suspect  three  witnesses  had 
seen  him  shoot  another  person. 

In  Vnited  States  v.  James  J.  Jones,  Crimi- 
nal No.  366-63  (U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  1963).  the  trial  judge 
excluded  a  confession  which  occurred  within 
15  minutes  after  arrest  and  prior  to  present- 
ment of  the  arrested  person  to  the  commit- 
ting magistrate  •  •  •.  (T)he  ruling  •  •  • 
[was]  based  on  the  ground  that  no  Interro- 
gation of  any  length  Is  permissible  and,  In- 
deed, an  arrested  person  is  not  to  be  taken 
to  the  precinct  or  headquarters  for  booking 
and  angerprlntlng,  but  Is  to  be  taken  before 
a  magistrate  forthwith.  Thus  "without  un- 
necessary delay"  was  considered  to  mean 
"without  any  delay." 

In  Alston  V.  United  States  (District  of  Co- 
lumbia Clr.,  No.  18750  (May  6,  1965) ) ,  appel- 
lant was  arrested  •  •  •  and  arrived  at  police 
headquarters,  with  his  wife  at  5:30  a.m. 
Appellant's  wife  then  sat  In  the  homicide 
squad  office  while  appellant  was  taken  into 
an  adjoining  room  where  police  questioned 
him  "for  at  least  5  minutes."  During  this 
questioning.  appeUant  "sUted  he  didn't  know 
anything  about  (the  offense] or  words  to  that 
effect."  Appellant  was  then  permitted  to 
speak  briefly  to  his  wife,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  pmlice  and  confessed  the  crime. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appcala  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  reversed  the  case  for  a 
new  trial  on  two  grounds,  (1)  that  the  ques- 
tioning violated  rule  5(a)  because  the  ar- 
resting officers  failed  to  take  appellant  be- 
fore a  committing  magistrate  "as  quickly  as 
possible."  and  (2)  that  appellant  was  not  In- 
formed of  his  right  to  remain  silent  prior  to 
his  being  interrogat«d. 

In  Elsie  V.  Jones  v.  United  States  (113  U.S. 
App.  D.C.  256,  307  P.  2d  397  (1962) ),  the  de- 
fendant was  arrested  at  4:25  of  a  Sunday 
morning,  confessed  3^  hours  later,  and  was 
brought  before  a  committing  mag^trate  at 
9  Monday  morning.  A  divided  court  held  her 
confessions  Inadmissible. 

In  Charles  S.  Coleman  v.  Vnited  States  (114 
UJ3.  App.  D.C.  185,  313  F.  2d  676  (1962)),  a 
delay  of  2  hours  and  5  minutes  was,  again 
by  a  divided  court,  held  fatal  to  the  admissi- 
bility of  the  confession 

In  Tony  A.  Coleman  v.  United  States  (317 
F.  ad  891  (1963) ),  a  divided  court  permitted 
the  conviction  on  one  count  to  stand  al- 
though based  upon  a  confession  given  1  hour 
after  the  arrest,  but  reversed  the  conviction 
on  other  counts  based  upon  confessions  given 
2  or  3  hoiirs  after  arrest. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion  in  Robert  A.  Mus- 
chette  V.  Vnited  States  (D.C.  Clr.  No.  17410 
(July  25, 1963) ) ,  It  was  contended  that  a  con- 
fession obtained  25  minutes  after  arrest  and 
1  hoiu-  and  50  minutes  before  the  arrested 
person  was  presented  to  the  committing 
magistrate  should  be  excluded. 

Testimony  before  the  comnilttee  Indicated 
that  In  each  of  these  cases,  the  confession 
was  clearly  voluntary  and  admissible  under 
all  of  the  usual  legal  and  constitutional  cri- 
teria. The  exclusion  of  these  confessions  ex- 
cept for  the  Alston  case  was  based  solely  on 
the  lapse  of  time  after  arrest  and  prior  to 
appearance  before  the  UJ3.  Conunlssloner 
and  the  finding  of  the  courts  that  such  lapse 
of  time  constituted  an  unnecessary  delay 
within  the  meaning  of  rule  5(a)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Mallory  rule 
and  rule  5(a)  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla  has  been  that,  even  where  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  the  police  have  not 
acted  coercively,  and  where  all  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  accused  were 
protected,  volimtarily  given  statements 
have  been  excluded  in  a  significant  num- 
ber of  cases  on  the  basis  of  very  minimal 
delay  alone.  The  committee  feels  that 
this  interpretation  of  the  law  is  wrong 
and  title  HI  is  designed  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  in  this  difficult  area. 

"The  special  problem  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  clearly  recognized  by 
Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach,  then  Deputy 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  testified  before  our  committee 
on  November  5,  1963.' 

The  Mallory  rule  Is  not  frequently  In- 
voked In  Federal  criminal  cases  in  Jurisdic- 
tions other  than  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  reason  is  twofold:  First,  only  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  do  the  Federal  courts 
have  broad  Jurisdiction  over  crimes  of  vio- 
lence which  characteristically  lack  eyewit- 
nesses  and   Independent   evidence. 

It  Is  quite  common  in  cases  of  homicide, 
yoke,  robberies,  rape,  and  certain  other 
crimes  that  there  is  no  third  eyewitness, 
and  it  Is  often  difficult  for  the  complaining 
witness  to  make  an  identification.  Of  course, 
in  homicides  there  Is  no  complaining  wit- 
ness. Thus.  In  such  cases,  confessions  as- 
sume far  greater  significance  as  evidence  of 
guilt,  and  It  becomes  important  to  defend- 
ants to  have  their  confessions  excluded  In 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Second,  by  contrast,  most  Federal  criminal 
cases  in  other  Jurisdictions  Involve  frauds, 
mail  thefts,  narcotic  violations,  and  the 
like,  where  there  is  substantial  evidence 
apart  from  a  confession,  I.e.,  contraband 
property,  financial  records,  tax  returns,  et 
cetera. 

Therefore.  It  Is  reasonable  to  consider  the 
problems  In  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
being  rather  unique  with  respect  to  the 
Mallory  rule  and  deserving  of  congressional 
consideration  In  legislation  limited  to  Its 
application  to  the  District  of  Colxmibia. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Mallory  rule  Is  a  good 
one.  Through  It,  the  Supreme  Court  made 
clear  its  Intention  to  prevent  law  enforce- 
ment officers  from  delaying  preliminary 
hearings  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  confes- 
sions. This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  problem  which  gives  rise  to  the  legis- 
lative proposal  before  the  committee  lies  not 
with  the  Mallory  rule  but  with  Its  applica- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  a  number  of  cases  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  "unnecessary  delay"  has  been  In- 
terpreted and  applied  to  make  it  virtually 
impossible,  I  am  Informed,  for  investigating 
officers  to  speak  with  arrested  persons  with 
any  assurance  that  resultant  confessions 
will  be  acceptable  in  the  courtroom. 

COMMrrTEE'i    RECOMMEMDED    SOLtmON 

Title  in,  as  amended  by  your  com- 
mittee, authorizes  questioning  of  any 
person  arrested  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia during  the  3  hours  immediately 
following  arrest,  provided  such  person 
is  accorded  all  of  his  rights  under  ap- 
plicable law  respecting  such  interroga- 
tion. It  provides  further  than  any  state- 
ment, admission,  or  confession  made  by 
the  arrested  person  during  this  3  hours 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  evidence  in 
the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
solely  because  of  delay  in  presentment. 
The  title  also  provides  a  further  protec- 
tion to  the  arrested  person  by  directing 
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that,  if  such  person  is  released  without 
being  charged  with  crime,  his  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any 
official  record. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  fore- 
going provisions  protect  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the 
police  by  defining  a  time  interval  during 
which  they  can  conduct  any  questioning, 
in  accordance  with  law,  without  fear  of 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  any  resulting 
statement.  The  specific  rights  of  the 
accused,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  are 
not  enumerated  in  the  statute  itself. 
New  court  decisions  on  such  subjects  as 
the  right  to  coimsel,  the  warnings  which 
must  be  given,  and  so  fo'-th,  can  be  an- 
ticipated, so  it  is  deemed  impractical  and 
undesirable  to  codify  such  current  deci- 
sions as  Miranda  against  Arizona  and 
other  pertinent  cases  which  define  the 
constitutional  rights  of  an  accused  in  an 
incustody  interrogation  setting.  It  is  em- 
phatically meant  that  the  arrested  per- 
son be  accorded  all  applicable  constitu- 
tional and  statutory  protections  in  con- 
nection with  any  questioning. 

Title  ni  is  not  intended  to  authorize 
law  enforcement  officers  to  conduct  au- 
tomatic 3-hour  interrogations  in  every 
case.  The  title  is  intended  only  to  guar- 
antee that  law  enforcement  officers  are 
accorded  a  3 -hour  period  to  enable  them 
to  make  an  appropriate  investigation  of 
a  case,  including  a  reasonable  interroga- 
tion of  an  arrested  person.  The  commit- 
tee recognizes  and  intends  that  imder 
applicable  law  a  person  who  questions 
whether  the  police  had  probable  cause 
for  his  arrest  has  a  right  to  secure  termi- 
nation of  his  interrogation  and  an  op- 
portimity  for  prompt  presentment  be- 
fore a  judicial  officer.  The  provision  in 
title  in  for  release  of  arrested  persons 
without  charge  is  not  intended  to  deny 
such  persons  those  rights. 

Nor  is  title  m  intended  to  prohibit  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  of  all  statements 
made  after  the  3 -hour  period  has  expired. 
Such  statements  will  not  be  protected  by 
title  m,  but  they  may  still  be  admitted 
in  evidence  so  long  as  they  were  obtained 
with  full  regard  for  the  constitutional  and 
other  rights  of  the  arrested  person,  in- 
cluding his  rights  imder  rule  5(a)  and 
the  Mallory  decision.  The  committee  spe- 
cifically intends  that  the  phrase  "unnec- 
essary delay"  will  be  given  an  interpreta- 
tion that  is  fair  in  all  the  circumstances 
and  title  in  is  not  to  be  invoked  to  bar 
all  statements  obtained  after  the  3 -hour 
period.  Depending  upon  the  circum- 
stances, delay  would  not  be  "unneces- 
sary" merely  because  the  law  enforce- 
ment officers  briefly  exceed  the  3-hour 
period  in  order  to  record  a  statement  al- 
ready made  by  the  arrested  person.  Nor 
would  such  a  statement  be  inadmissible  in 
evidence  merely  because,  without  more, 
it  was  made  after  an  arrested  person  had 
been  detained  overnight  for  presentment, 
where  a  magistrate  was  unavailable  at  an 
earlier  time. 

Many  persons  are  plagued  by  records  of 
arrest  which  did  not  culminate  in  con- 
victions. It  is  well  established  that  the 
fact  of  arrest  Irrespective  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  case  can  militate  severely 
against  the  employment  opportunities  of 
the  individual  Involved.  This  is  unfair 


and  needlessly  disadvantages  individuals 
who  are  guilty  of  no  offense.  Title  m  al- 
leviates this  problem  by  providing  that 
the  detention  of  arrested  persons  who  are 
released  without  being  charged  with  a 
crime  shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest 
in  any  official  record. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  no 
record  is  to  be  kept  of  the  event.  On  the 
contrary,  the  committee  intends  that  the 
police  department  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  under  appropriate  regula- 
tions, will  keep  records  identifying  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  each  arrest 
which  culminates  in  a  release  without 
charge,  including  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son involved. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  title  m 
does  not  in  any  manner  expand  the  au- 
thority of  law  enforcement  officers  to 
make  arrests.  No  change  is  made  in  the 
various  provisions  of  the  law  which  pre- 
scribe the  circumstances  imder  which 
arrests  may  be  made.  Title  m  is  not  au- 
thority for  investigative  arrests.  The  pro- 
vision to  expunge  from  all  official  records 
the  fact  of  arrest  of  persons  who  are  not 
charged  Is  aimed  solely  at  protecting  the 
individuals  concerned.  This  is  definitely 
not  a  back  door  method  of  reinstitutlng 
investigative  arrests  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  solution  to  the  rule  5(6) ,  Mallory 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  your  committee  now  proposes  in 
title  m,  differs  substantially  from  the 
Senate  version  of  last  year's  crime  bill 
(H.R.  5688),  although  both  solutions 
were  aimed  at  the  same  dilemma — to 
provide  a  meaningful  opportimity  for 
law  enforcement  officers  to  conduct  ap- 
propriate interrogations  while  protecting 
the  rights  of  the  accused.  The  measure 
last  year  included  an  aggregate  3 -hour 
time  limitation  for  protected  interroga- 
tion rather  than  the  more  restrictive 
fixed  period  of  "not  to  exceed  3  hours 
immediately  following  aurrest,"  wliich  is 
now  recommended.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  this  latter  period  is  adequate 
and  will  not  be  subject  to  the  abuses  or 
constitutional  difficulties  which  might  be 
encoimtered  under  the  earlier  provision. 
Otherwise  the  measures  differ  primarily 
in  their  specificity  regarding  the  condi- 
tions governing  the  questioning. 

The  committee's  description  of  the 
purpose  of  last  year's  bill  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  measure.  In  the 
previous  report  it  was  stated :  ' 

The  committee's  recommendations  as  con- 
tained In  .  .  .  the  instant  bill  represents  a 
legislative  effort  to  retain  for  persons  charged 
with  crime  those  essential  Individual  rights 
that  the  Mallory  rule  and  its  subsequent  case 
law  refinements  have  made.  At  the  same  time 
the  recommendation  strikes  a  balance  point 
In  permitting  police  to  carry  on  proper  and 
necessary  questioning  vmder  clearly  defined 
limitations.  It  Is  the  committee's  Judgment 
that  the  Mallory  rale  and  subsequent  court 
decisions,  which  have  tightened  the  noose 
around  effective  law  enforcement,  must  be 
changed. 

This  recommendation  is  limited  to  apply 
only  to  the  District  of  Colvunbla  where  vio- 
lent crimes  faU  within  the  trial  and  appeal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  lim- 
itations of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.  Since  the  District  is  unique   In 
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many  ways,  the  committee  believes  law  en- 
forcement must  be  dealt  with  uniquely  In 
providing  the  District  courts  and  the  police 
with  clear-cut  procedural  guidelines  so  aa 
not  to  do  harm  to  persons  accused  of  crimes 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  protection  not 
now  being  given  to  the  law-abiding  general 
public. 

What  Congress  approved  by  the  lang^uage 
of  rule  5  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  Congress  can  now  disapprove  by 
statutory  enactment  for  the  District  where 
the  court  interpretations  of  Mallory  are  felt 
more  keenly  than  In  any  other  Federal  Juris- 
diction. 

It  is  not  contended  that  legislative  enact- 
ment to  alter  the  severe  application  of  the 
Mallory  riile  alone  will  curb  the  crime  rate 
which  has  risen  steadily  since  that  Supreme 
Court  decision  In  1957.  The  Department  of 
Justice,  the  U.S.  Attorney,  police  officials,  a 
respected  member  of  the  U.S.  district  court, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council  on  Law  En- 
forcement, and  members  of  the  bar  have  tes- 
tified at  various  times  before  this  comnxlttee 
that  a  change  In  the  Mallory  doctrine  should 
provide  assistance  in  combating  crime. 

Certainly,  proper  Interrogation  free  of 
abuse  and  with  the  guidelines  this  title  con- 
tains, would  provide  a  valuable  law  enforce- 
ment Investigative  tool. 

Mr.  President,  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion of  title  m  troiibled  your  committee 
In  several  regards. 

Present  case  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  authorizes  the  police  to  stop 
persons  on  the  street  for  preliminary 
questioning  upon  reasonable  suspicion, 
Brown  v.  United  States.  365  P.  2d  976 
979  (D.C.  Cir.,  1966);  White  v.  United 
States,  222  A.  2d  843  (D.C.  Ct.  App., 
1966) ;  Cunningham  v.  United  States,  340 
F.  2d  787  (D.C.  Cir..  1964);  Seals  v. 
United  States,  325  F.  2d  1006  (D.C.  Cir., 

1963) ;  Green  v.  United  States. A.  2d 

(D.C.  Ct.  App.  Oct.  18,  1967).  The 

House  version  of  title  m  appears  to  re- 
quire probable  cause,  which  is  a  more 
stringent  test.  The  problem  is  that  the 
House's  title  m  may  be  interpreted  as 
overruling  existing  case  law,  and  as  im- 
posing a  heavier  burden  on  the  police. 

The  House  version  of  title  m  appears 
to  authorize  nonwarrant  arrests  on  prob- 
able cause  for  tiny  out-of -presence  mis- 
demeanor. This  is  much  broader  than 
the  expanded  arrest  authority  in  title  I 
and  renders  this  part  of  title  I  a  nullity. 

It  creates  a  questionable  detention 
status  that  is  sure  to  cause  much  litiga- 
tion. For  example,  the  legality  of 
searches  conducted  during  a  detention 
would  be  a  prime  target. 

The  effect  on  the  Mallory  rule  is  un- 
clear in  that  title  m  reUes  on  the  legis- 
lative history  as  set  forth  in  the  House 
report  instead  of  modifying  the  rule 
directly. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  title 
in  does  not  disturb  existing  law  respect- 
ing prearrest  questioning,  and  retains 
the  present  law  of  arrest  Intact.  It  re- 
moves any  conflict  with  title  I  and 
eliminates  the  problematical  detention 
status  authorized  in  the  House  bill.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendment  meets 
what  appear  to  be  the  basic  objectives 
of  the  House  bill.  It  provides  a  reason- 
able question  period  following  arrest  and 
assures  that  so  long  as  they  are  other- 
wise admissible,  statements  obtained  will 
not  be  excluded  from  evidence  merely 
because  of  delay  in  presentment.  It  also 
meets  the  objective  of  protecting  inno- 
cent persons  from  having  an  arrest  re- 
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corded  against  them,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  clearly  addressing  the  Mal- 
lory problem  directly,  rather  than 
through  reliance  on  report  language. 

The  next  title  is  title  IV. 

Fourth.  Title  IV  amends  existing  law 
to  provide  that  obstruction  of  criminal 
investigations  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia shall  be  a  felony. 

Fifth.  Title  V  amends  existing  law  to 
include  robbery  among  the  crimes  of 
violence  in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

Sixth.  Title  VI  amends  certain  existing 
criminal  laws  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  specify  minimum  sentences  for  cer- 
tain crimes  of  violence,  and  increase 
other  penal  provisions.  It  rewrites  and 
strengthens  District  laws  dealing  with 
burglary  and  obscenity. 

Seventh.  Title  vn  frees  police  time  for 
handling  serious  criminal  activity  by  au- 
thorizing issuance  of  citations  in  lieu  of 
arrest  or  custody  in  certain  misdemeanor 
cases. 

I  may  add,  on  that  particular  title, 
that  the  record  was  made,  and  I  think 
rather  emphatically  and  rather  force- 
fully, that  this  practice  had  been  followed 
in  certain  other  cities  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  success. 

One  of  the  real  problems  we  have  in 
the  District  of  Columbia — and  I  see 
present  on  the  floor  at  this  time  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  handling 
District  of  Columbia  matters— is  in  the 
police  area,  supplying  the  police  and  pro- 
viding the  police  with  the  money  to  pay 
the  necessary  salaries,  and  particularly 
with  the  necessary  number  of  men.  The 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated fimds  for  something  like  3,100  po- 
Icemen.  I  believe  the  last  flgure — and 
this  flgure  changes  from  time  to  time, 
obviously— shows  the  police  force  was 
some  360  policemen  short  of  being  up  to 
authorized  strength. 

We  have  done  everytliing  we  could  to 
try  to  be  of  assistance  in  helping  secure 
more  policemen.  The  recnuting  program 
has  been  stepped  up.  I  think  we  can  be 
optimistic  that  the  force  will  come  up  to 
Its  full  authorized  and  appropriated 
strength,  and  that  the  362  men  now  short 
of  the  authorized  and  appropriated 
strength  will  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  also  significant,  I  think,  and 
worthy  of  comment,  that  in  Washington, 
D.C,  there  are  more  policemen  per  thou- 
sand population  than  in  any  other  city 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  worked 
hard  in  this  field,  to  supply  not  only 
qualified  policemen,  but  policemen  in 
sufQcIent  numbers  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  city  in  a  metropolitan  area  that  Is 
obviously  very  much  crime  ridden. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  myself  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. 

Title  vni  amends  existing  law  so  as 
to  improve  the  supervision  of  youthful 
offenders  and  provides  better  training 
for  prisoners.  It  also  increases  witness 
fees  for  persons  testifying  in  criminal 
cases  in  the  District  of  Oolimibia  court  of 
general  sessions. 

■ntle  IX  relates  to  rioting  and  incite- 
ment to  riot  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  provides  substantial  penalties  for 
these  offenses. 


Title  X  creates  a  Commission  on  Re- 
vision of  the  Criminal  Law  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  authorizes  it 
to  formulate  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  a  code  of  criminal  laws  which 
will  contain  provisions  adequate  for 
present-day  law  enforcement  needs. 

Title  XI  is  a  saving  provision  with  re- 
spect to  criminal  offenses  committed 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill. 

As  I  previously  noted  the  section  of 
the  bill  which  evokes  the  most  con- 
troversy, now  as  in  the  past,  is  title  m, 
dealing  with  postarrest  questioning,  suid 
known  more  properly  in  the  District  of 
Colimibia  as  the  very  famous  Mallory 
rule,  a  pronouncement  by  the  Supreme 
Court  some  years  ago  interpreting  rule 
5A  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure, requiring  that  an  arrested  per- 
son be  taken  "without  imnecessary  de- 
lay" before  the  nearest  available  com- 
missioner. 

I  think  I  should  comment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  met  on  yesterday  with  the 
very  able  chairman  of  the  local  City 
Coimcil,  Mr.  Hechinger.  The  Council, 
after  considering  the  matter,  had  stated 
that,  although  they  felt  the  bill  as  a 
whole  was  an  excellent  crime  prevention 
measure,  it  was  their  belief  that  title 
in  should  be  studied  further;  and,  al- 
though they  did  not  wish  to  impede 
Senate  action  on  other  sections  of  the 
bill,  it  was  their  request  that  title  in 
be  deleted  from  the  bill. 

I  met  with  Mr.  Hechinger  at  length, 
and  indicated  to  him  that  we  already 
had  the  position  of  the  city  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — not  that  of 
the  present  City  Coimcil  nor  the  Mayor, 
to  be  sure,  but  that  of  the  former  three 
Commissioners.  They  had  on  all  occa- 
sions, I  believe — and  I  think  the  record 
will  bear  me  out — made  objection  to  title 
m.  and  they  had  stated  that  was  the 
position  of  the  government. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  more  impor- 
tant at  this  point  than  the  position  of 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia on  this  controversial  title  m  is  the 
parliamentary  situation.  The  facts  of 
life  are  simply  these:  that  title  m  Is  in 
the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  certainly  what- 
ever action  we  might  take,  even  If  we 
were  to  delete  title  in— which  I  certainly 
do  not  advise  or  counsel,  or  think  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction— title  Ttt 
would  still  be  In  conference,  because  It 
Is  in  the  House  bill.  So  whatever  the 
City  Council's  feelings  about  title  in 
might  be,  and  I  understand,  of  course, 
that  feelings  can  run  the  whole  gamut  of 
emotions  and  legal  explanations,  It  still 
will  be  in  the  present  bill,  and  will  still  be 
before  us  when  we  go  to  conference. 

As  to  the  conference,  I  would  hope 

optimistically,  possibly — that  we  could 
get  to  conference  this  week.  I  sense  the 
adjournment  fever  in  the  air,  and  there 
are  not  many  days  left  In  this  week;  but 
there  are  other  conferences  that  have 
to  be  resolved.  There  Is  the  education 
conference,  on  which  conferees  were  just 
appointed  a  few  moments  ago  by  the 
Senate.  There  will  obviously  have  to  be 
final  approval  of  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation conference  report,  and  there 
will,  of  course,  be  the  final  supplemental, 
which  has  not  even  been  acted  upon  yet 
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by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senate,  and  which  will  obviously, 
after  final  Senate  action  has  been  taken, 
of  necessity  at  least  be  a  subject  of  con- 
ference, and  will  undoubtedly  go  to 
conference. 

So  I  am  optimistic,  though  not  overly 
optimistic,  that  we  might  be  able  to  com- 
plete action  on  this  particular  bill  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clekk.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  pro- 
poses an  amendment  as  follows : 

On  page  29,  line  15,  insert  the  following: 
Tsefore  the  word  "any":  "or  Is  about  to  com- 
mit". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  is  designed  to 
cover  what  appears  to  be  a  gap  In  the 
bUl. 

As  presently  drafted,  the  bill— title  I, 
section  101 — authorizes  arrest  by  a  police 
officer  without  a  warrant:  First,  any 
person  who  commits  an  offense  in  his 
presence  or  within  his  view;  second,  any 
person  who  threatens  to  commit  an  of- 
fense In  his  presence  or  within  his  view; 
third,  any  person  who  attempts  to  com- 
mit an  offense  in  his  presence  or  within 
his  view;  or,  fourth,  any  person  who  the 
police  officer  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve has  already  committed  an  offense 
and  who,  unless  immediately  arrested, 
may  not  be  apprehended,  may  cause  In- 
Jury  to  others  or  damage  to  property,  or 
may  tamper  with,  dispose  of,  or  destroy 
evidence. 

The  gap  Is  the  situation  where  the 
police  officer  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve a  person  is  about  to  commit  an 
offense  and  that  such  person,  imless  im- 
mediately arrested,  may  not  be  appre- 
hended or  may  cause  Injury  to  others 
or  damage  to  property. 

It  is  true  that  the  bill  would  cover  such 
a  situation  where,  in  the  officer's  pres- 
ence, a  person  threatens  to  commit  an 
offense. 

But  what  about  the  situation  where — 
not  in  the  officer's  presence  but  In  the 
presence  of  someone  else — there  has 
been  such  a  threat? 

Assume  a  situation  where  a  police  offi- 
cer has  been  called  by  a  citizen  report- 
ing that  there  is  a  disturbance  of  some 
kind  at  a  certain  address.  The  officer  goes 
to  the  address  and  is  told  by  two  people 
that  they  have  just  witnessed  an  argu- 
ment which  is  still  going  on  and  one  of 
the  parties  has  threatened  to  kill  the 
other.  The  threat  did  not  take  place  in 
the  officer's  presence,  but  considering  the 
circumstances  and  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  he  has  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  if  he  does  not  make  an  arrest 
the  person  who  made  the  tiireat  may 
cause  the  death  or  Injury  to  the  person 
threatened  and  such  danger  Is  Imminent. 
Under  the  bill  as  drafted,  he  would  not 
be  authorized  to  make  am  arrest.  Under 
my  amendment  he  would. 

CXin 2271 — Part  26 


I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  I 
believe  he  recognizes  this  amendment  has 
sufficient  merit  to  go  to  conference. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  amendment 
can  be  taken  to  conference.  I  believe 
there  Is  a  gap.  I  do  not  take  great  pride 
in  the  authorship  of  the  language,  but 
I  think  it  Is  something  for  the  conferees 
to  consider. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  discussed  this  mat- 
ter with  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  He  was 
kind  enough,  last  night,  to  tell  me  ofhls 
concern  about  this  particular  section  of 
title  I  of  the  bill,  and  the  suggested 
amendment  which  he  has  just  offered 
is  such  that  I  think  it  should  require 
additional  consideration,  and  particu- 
larly the  guidance  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  and  of  the  legal  authorities. 
With  that  understanding,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  the 
amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  District  of  Columbia  crime 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  District 
Ccanmittee. 

The  crime  rate  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
is  a  national  disgrace.  It  also  refiects  the 
grave  menace  that  serious  and  ever- 
moimting  crime  throughout  the  United 
States  poses  to  our  internal  security. 

According  to  the  most  recent  FBI  re- 
port, the  crime  rate  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  the  first  9  months  of  1967 
has  increased  34  percent  over  the  com- 
parable period  in  1966.  In  other  words.  It 
is  more  than  double  the  16-percent  na- 
tional rate  of  increase  during  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year. 

The  report  acctMnpanjring  the  bill  con- 
tains alarming  statistics  and  indicates 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  rapidly 
becoming  a  crime  jimgle. 

The  need  to  furnish  the  police  more 
effective  tools  with  which  to  combat  this 
menace  Is  compelling.  The  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  has 
held  extensive  hearings  this  session  on 
the  problems  of  crime.  We  concluded  that 
the  Nation  Is  indeed  facing  a  crisis  and 
that  congressional  action  is  Imperative. 
We  reported  a  bill  from  the  subcommit- 
tee that  has  many  parts  similar  to  the 
good  features  of  the  pending  bill. 

While  I  am  In  general  agreement  with 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill,  I  par- 
ticularly favor  providing  that  the  police 
can  detain  and  question  a  suspect  for  a 
period  of  time  before  taking  the  sus- 
pect before  a  committing  magistrate. 

The  pending  bill  provides  that  any 
confession  obtained  during  that  period 
of  detention  is  not  to  "oe  Inadmissible 
solely  because  of  delay  in  presenting  the 
suspect  before  the  committing  magis- 
trate. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedure*  Subcommittee  provides 
trhjtt  a  confession  wlU  not  be  deemed  In- 


admissible solely  because  of  delay  In  ar- 
raignment. 

Both  bills  seek  to  place  the  Inadmis- 
sibility of  confessions  in  Its  proper  per- 
spective. Self -incriminating  statements, 
volimtarily  made,  have  historically  been 
treated  as  strong  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  guilt.  They  should  be  so  treated 
and  so  received  in  the  future. 

In  the  interest  of  curbing  lawlessness 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Increas- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement. 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  able 
chairman  of  the  District  Committee  and 
its  members  for  presenting  the  pending 
bill  to  the  Senate.  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  Is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  missed 
part  of  the  opening  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  because  I  was 
called  from  the  floor  by  a  very  high  offi- 
cial of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  who  made  the 
request  of  me  that  an  amendment  be 
offered  to  strike  title  HI  of  the  bill. 

The  member  of  the  City  Council  point- 
ed out  that  great  concern  has  developed 
in  the  District,  as  revealed  in  the  articles 
published  in  the  newspapers  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  members  of  the  Council.  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  later  for  action  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  some  articles  from  the  local  pa- 
pers concerning  this  matter. 

They  are  entitled  "Council  Seeks  De- 
lay in  Part  of  Crime  BUI,"  "Council 
May  Seek  Delay  on  Crime  BiU,"  and 
"Crime  Bill  Vote  Set  Despite  City  Plea." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  11, 1987) 
CoTTNcn.    Seeks   Delay    rs    Past    of    Ckimx 
Bill — "Investigative      Arrests"      Section 
Hit  By  Vote  or  6  to  2 

(By  Paul  Delaney) 
The  District  City  CouncU  voted  8  to  2 
today  to  ask  the  Senate  District  Committee 
to  withdraw  a  section  of  the  proposed  antl- 
crlme  bUl  for  the  city  that  the  conncU  vice 
chairman  had  said  would  re-establish  "In- 
vestigative  arrests." 

In  a  special  meeting  called  to  consider  ac- 
tion on  Title  3  of  the  bill,  councllmen  wres- 
tled with  the  problem  and  fln&Uy  accepted 
a  resolution  drawn  up  by  their  acting  secre- 
tary, Frank  Murphy. 

An  even  stronger  resolution  wa*  requested 
Saturday  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Fauntroy,  vice 
chairman.  Notice  of  today's  action  will  be 
sent  to  Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev..  chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee. 

The  resolution  finally  passed  this  morn- 
ing was  introduced  by  Chairman  John  W. 
Hechinger.  Voting  in  favor  besides  the  chair- 
man were  oouncllwomen  Margaret  Haywood 
and  Polly  Shackleton  and  ooundlmen  Stan- 
ley J.  Anderson,  William  8.  Thompson  and 
Joseph  Yeldell.  Opposing  the  resolution  were 
Fauntroy  and  councilman  John  A.  Nevine. 
Councilman  J.  C.  Turner  <U<1  aot  Attend 
the  meeting. 
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Tbe  resolution  commended  Sen.  Bible  and 
tbe  District  Committee  (or  work  done  on 
the  antlcrlme  bill.  The  resolution  also  de- 
clared that  the  council  favors  the  rest  of  the 
bUl. 

The  resolution  urged  Bible  to  "take  such 
steps  as  may  be  appropriate  as  to  remove 
consideration  of  Title  m  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. If  this  could  be  accomplished  It  is  hoped 
that  Title  in  could  then  be  considered  as 
soon  as  possible  in  tbe  next  session,  at  which 
time  the  views  of  the  council  could  be  pre- 
sented to  the  committee." 

The  special  meeting  was  called  at  tbe 
Insistence  of  Fauntroy,  who  wanted  the 
council  to  request  that  tbe  full  bill  be  sent 
back  to  the  committee.  He  said  he  voted 
against  Hechlnger's  resolution  because  he 
questioned  whether  It  would  accomplish  his 
aim. 

The  Senate  bill  would  allow  questioning 
of  susp>ects  up  to  three  ho\irs  before  ar- 
raignments. A  House  version  would  permit 
questioning  up  to  four  hours  before  arraign- 
ment, and  would  not  require  a  prior  arrest. 

(Prom  tbe  Washington  Star,  Dec.  10.  1967] 

CotTNCiL  Mat  Seek  Dei^t  ok  Cumz  Btll 

(By  Ronald  Sarro) 

Washington's  City  Council  apparently  will 
ask  the  Senate  tomorrow  not  to  act  on  the 
proposed  D.C.  antlcrlme  bill  until  the  coun- 
cil has  a  chance  to  express  its  views  on  tbe 
measure. 

Tbe  action  woiild  provide  a  major  test  of 
tbe  Senate  District  Committee's  attitude  to- 
ward tbe  new  city  government,  particularly 
in  view  of  tbe  fact  the  bill  is  not  expected 
to  clear  Congress  until  early  next  session. 

Tbe  council  has  scheduled  a  special  meet- 
ing for  9:30  ajn.  tomorrow  to  act  on  a  re- 
quest by  Council  Vice  Chairman  Walter  E. 
Fauntroy  that  tbe  Senate  District  Commit- 
tee be  asked  to  defer  floor  action. 

Fauntroy  told  tbe  council  yesterday  that 
he  is  "very  much  concerned"  about  Title  HI 
of  tbe  bill,  which  he  said  would  reestablish 
"investigtative  arrests"  in  the  District  and 
"would  contribute  to  tbe  community  tension 
here." 

Tbe  vice  chairman  raised  the  issue  during 
a  public  budget  briefing  for  tbe  council. 
Council  rules  would  not  permit  action  on 
tbe  request  yesterday. 

Polled  by  reporters,  five  of  the  seven  coun- 
cil members  present  Indicated  they  would 
flatly  support  Pauntroy's  motion  to  request 
poet|X)nement  of  Senate  action.  Other  than 
Fauntroy,  none  of  tbe  council  members  took 
a  position  on  Title  m. 

Council  Chairman  John  W.  Hechinger  and 
CouncUwonu-i  Mrs.  Polly  Sbackleton  indi- 
cated they  might  support  Fauntroy,  but  bad 
some  reservations. 

The  Senate  measure  would  allow  police  to 
question  persons  for  up  to  three  hours  be- 
fore requiring  that  they  be  arraigned.  Tbe 
House-passed  measxu-e  wotild  allow  ques- 
tioning for  up  to  four  hours  and  would  not 
reqxUre  a  formal  arrest  for  such  questioning. 

Fauntroy  asserted  that  the  measure  would 
be  contrary  to  the  Supreme  Court's  Mallory 
decision,  requiring  arraignments  "without 
unnecessary  delay  "  and  said  that  Sen.  Rob- 
ert P.  Kennedy,  D-N.Y.,  considers  It  "un- 
constitutional . " 

If  the  Senate  does  act  on  tbe  crime  bill 
early  this  week,  as  had  been  planned,  the 
bill  would  go  to  a  conference  committee  to 
iron  out  differences  in  the  Senate  and  House 
versions. 

Fauntroy  hopes  tbe  Senate  wovild  defer  ac- 
tion so  that  the  council's  view  might  be  re- 
flected in  tbe  Senate  bill.  Otherwise,  the 
council's  position  could  not  be  argued  at  tbe 
Senate-House  conference,  he  fears. 

The  vice  chairman  told  tbe  council  that 
tbe  "investigative  arrest"  provision  of  tbe  bill 
"would  have  far  rangint.  nation-wide  impU- 


catlons"  as  well  as  "affecting  a  very  sensi- 
tive area  in  the  District." 

Fauntroy  said  he  was  willing  to  approach 
Sen.  Alan  Bible,  D-Nev.,  Senate  District  Com- 
mittee chairman,  on  the  measure  himself, 
but  that,  "I  want  it  clear  this  is  the  coun- 
cil's concern." 

The  bill,  said  Fauntroy,  Involves  a  "very 
serious  issue"  deeply  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  tbe  city's  government  and  its 
citizens.  He  emphasized  that  the  new  city 
government  had  bad  no  opportunity  to  ex- 
press itself*  bn  the  measure. 

"We  represent  the  Interest  of  tbe  people 
of  tbe  community."  Fauntroy  said.  The  vice 
chairman  added. 

"We  in  the  District  will  be  the  primary 
beneficiaries  if  tbe  bill  really  does  contribute 
to  crime  control,  but  we  will  also  be  the 
primary  losers  if  tbe  bill  ends  up  contribut- 
ing to  more  community  tensions,  invalid  law 
enforcement  short  cuts,  and  congestion  in 
our  courts. 

Hechinger  appointed  Fauntroy  as  an  ad 
hoc  coDunittee  of  one  on  the  issue  to  report 
to  the  council  at  its  Monday  special  meet- 
ing. Fauntroy  said  he  hopes  to  meet  with 
Bible  soon  after  tbe  councU  session  in  an 
effort  to  seek  deferral  of  Senate  action  Mon- 
day. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  12,  1967] 

Crime  Bill  Vote  Set  Despite  Cttt  Plea 

The  Senate  has  scheduled  action  today  on 
the  omnibus  crime  bill  for  Washington  de- 
spite a  last-minute  request  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil to  delete  controversial  arrest  provisions. 

After  conference  with  City  Council  Chair- 
man John  W.  Hechinger,  Senate  District 
Committee  Chairman  Alan  Bible  (D-Nev.) 
said  he  will  go  ahead  with  the  bill  as  it  is. 

The  Senate  wUl  take  up  the  legislation 
shortly  after  it  convenes  at  11  ajn.  with  a 
vote  scheduled  for  12:20  pjn.  Tbe  leadership 
was  prepared  to  consider  tbe  bill  last  night, 
but  put  off  action  after  Sen.  Wayne  Morse 
(D-C^e.)  said  be  bad  a  20-minute  speech  to 
voice  objection  to  the  arrest  section. 

The  CouncU  wrangled  over  tbe  bUl  for 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  yesterday 
morning  and  by  a  6-to-2  vote  passed  a  reso- 
lution urging  Bible  to  withdraw  the  Title  m 
section.  It  is  that  section  that  would  permit 
police  to  arrest  a  suspect  and  hold  and  ques- 
tion blm  for  up  to  three  hours  before  placing 
a  formal  charge  against  him. 

If  the  person  were  released  without  being 
charged  with  a  crime,  tbe  detention  would 
not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any  official 
record. 

At  tbe  Council  session,  tbe  vice  chairman, 
the  Rev.  Walter  E.  Fauntroy  and  John  A. 
Nevius  voted  against  the  resolution  urging 
withdrawal  of  this  section.  Councilman  J.  C. 
Turner  was  not  present  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Fauntroy  and  Nevius  cited  different 
reasons  for  opposing  the  resolution.  Mr.  Faun- 
troy wanted  tbe  entire  bill  withdrawn  while 
Nevius  thought  that  the  Senate  leadership 
rather  than  Just  Bible  should  have  been 
asked  to  delete  Title  HI.  Both  offered  resolu- 
tions that  failed. 

In  the  resolution  that  finally  passed,  the 
Council  said  that  it  did  not  want  to  hold  up 
tbe  entire  blU  but  hoped  that  tbe  arrest 
section  would  be  delayed  until  next  year 
when  the  CouncU  woiUd  have  a  chance  to 
present  its  views. 

Morse  and  Sen.  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (D- 
N.Y.),  both  members  of  the  Senate  District 
Committee,  filed  minority  reports,  which  de- 
clared that  Title  rn  would  reinstate  investi- 
gative arrests,  the  practice  ended  by  tbe 
District  Com m  Ijwrt on ers  several  years  ago  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  coim- 
cilman  who  spoke  to  me  expressed  great 
regret  that  we  are  not  giving  greater 
consideration  to  the  pending  bill.  Coun- 
cil members  were  not  too  happy  with  me 


because  I  had  gone  along  with  the  imanl- 
mous- consent  agreement  to  limit  debate. 

I  thought  the  unanimous-consent- 
agreement  request  was  a  perfectly  fair 
request  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  happen  to  think  that  we 
have  to  get  these  issues  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  have  told  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible]  at  different 
times  that  I  think  when  these  issues  get 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  we  will  find 
that  parts  of  the  bill  will  be  declared  un- 
constitutional. Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOFISE.  Mr.  President,  we  have  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  to  vote,  as 
I  imderstand  it,  at  12:30.  If  I  offer  an 
amendment  now,  do  we  have  to  vote  on 
that  amendment  before  12:30,  or  will  we 
merely  vote  on  whatever  is  pending  at 
12:30? 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I 
have  just  announced  the  origin  of  the 
amendment.  I  felt  that  I  would  offer  an 
amendment  to  strike  title  m.  I  shall  call 
it  up  now  and  make  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness. The  Presiding  OfiBcer  can  then  rule 
on  my  inquiry  as  to  when  we  have  to  vote 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  or  any  other 
amendment  then  pending  will  be  consid- 
ered at  12:30  and  voted  on  at  that  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Bill  Clerk.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  proposes  an  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

Strike  out  aU  of  title  IH  beginning  on 
Une  10  of  page  31  down  through  lines  23, 
as  foUows: 

"TITLE  III 

"Sec.  301.  (a)  Any  person  arrested  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  be  questioned 
with  respect  to  any  matter  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  hours  immediately  follow- 
ing his  arrest.  Such  person  shall  be  advised 
of  and  accorded  his  rights  under  applicable 
law  respecting  any  such  interrogation.  In  the 
case  of  any  such  arrested  i>erson  who  Is  re- 
leased without  being  charged  with  a  crime, 
bis  detention  shaU  not  be  recorded  as  an 
arrest  in  any  official  record. 

"(b)  Any  statement,  admission,  or  con- 
fession made  by  any  arrested  person  within 
three  hours  immediately  following  his  arrest 
shall  not  be  excluded  from  evidence  in  the 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  solely  be- 
cause of  delay  in  presentment." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  my  mi- 
nority views  really  constitute  my  speech. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  because,  with  just 
a  few  Senators  present,  I  will  not  be 
heard  ansrway. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  minority  views  from  the 
committee  report  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record;  also  the  minority  views 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 
MXNOUTT  Vnws  or  Senatoi  Watme  Mossz 

I  dissent  from  the  majority  rejjort  recom- 
mending passage  of  HJt.  10783.  The  reason 
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for  this  dissent  Is  tbe  inclusion  In  that  bill 
of  title  m,  section  301  of  which  permits 
imder  certain  defined  circumstances  the  in- 
terrogation of  a  defendant  during  the  period 
immediately  following  bis  arrest.  If  title  in 
of  H.R.  10783  were  eliminated  from  tbe  bill 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  passage  of  tbe 
bill.  However,  as  long  as  title  HI  remains  in 
the  bill,  I  will  oppose  its  passage  and  wiU 
urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  bill. 

I  have  filed  slmUar  dissenting  views  In 
1964  and  1965  in  opposition  to  a  proposed 
legislative  enactment  to  alter  tbe  Mallory 
rule.  I  have  opposed  legislative  tampering 
with  tbe  Mallory  rule  since  it  was  first 
attempted  by  Congress  in  1957. 

THE    MALLOBT    RTTLE 

The  purpose  of  Utle  ni  of  the  bill  is  to 
destroy  the  application  of  the  Mallory  rule ' 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Rule  5(a)  of 
tbe  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  re- 
quires that  an  arrested  person  must  be 
brought  before  a  conunittlng  magistrate 
"without  unnecessary  delay."  Tbe  Mallory 
rule  simply  provides  that  no  statement  ob- 
tained during  a  period  of  unlawful  deten- 
tion in  violation  of  nde  5  shall  be  admissible 
In  a  Federal  court.  In  short,  tbe  Mallory  rule 
tells  the  poUce  that  they,  Uke  all  citizens 
In  a  free  society,  must  obey  the  law,  and 
that  if  they  break  tbe  law,  they  shall  not 
profit  from  theU:  wrongdoing  because  unlaw- 
fully obtained  evidence  may  not  be  admitted 
against  the  defendant. 

The  Mallory  rule  does  not  exclude  a  spon- 
taneous confession  after  arrest;  it  excludes 
only  those  statements  obtained  during  an 
"unnecessary  delay."  Tbe  Supreme  Court 
made  this  much  clear  in  tbe  Mallory  decision : 

"The  duty  enjoined  upon  arresting  officers 
to  arraign  without  unnecessary  delay  indi- 
cates that  the  command  does  not  call  for 
mechanical  or  automatic  obedience.  Circum- 
stances may  justify  a  brief  delay  between 
arrest  and  arraignment,  as  for  Instance, 
where  tbe  story  volunteered  by  the  accused 
Is  susceptible  of  quick  verification  through 
third  parties.  But  tbe  delay  must  not  be  of 
a  nature  to  give  opportunity  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  a  confession." 

What  constitutes  "unnecessary  delay"  has 
been  tbe  subject  of  numerous  opinions  in 
the  District  of  Columbia*  and  the  other 
Federal  circuits."  The  opinions  have  not  al- 
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ways  been  harmonious.  It  Is  clear,  however, 
the  differences  of  opinion  on  the  question 
among  learned  judges  are  not  confined  to 
the  judges  of  the  District  of  Oolumbla. 

The  purpose  of  rule  5  and  the  Mallory  rule 
are  several: 

(1)  To  prevent  conflicts  over  tbe  nature  of 
secret  interrogations  and  to  minimise  the 
temptation  and  opportunity  to  obtain  con- 
fessions as  a  result  of  coercion,  threats,  or 
unlawful  Inducements; 

(2)  To  effectuate  and  Implement  the  citi- 
zen's constitutional  rights  by  Insuring  that 
a  person  arrested  U  Informed  by  a  judicial 
officer  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, his  right  to  counsel,  and  bis  right  to  be 
admitted  to  ball  and  given  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  these  rights;  and 

(3)  To  protect  tbe  citizen  from  a  depriva- 
tion of  Uberty  as  a  result  of  an  unlawful 
arrest  by  requiring  that  the  Government 
establish  probable  cause  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  judicial  officer  before  a  citizen  can  be 
detained  by  the  poUce. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  rule 
excites  so  much  criticism. 

I  agreed  with  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
1965  when  it  asserted  during  the  bearings  on 
BimUar  legislation  that  "tbe  Mallory  rule  is 
a  good  one."  I  believe  now,  as  I  believed  then, 
that  If  the  rule  Is  a  good  one  for  this  Nation, 
then  it  certainly  Is  a  good  one  for  Its  Capital 
City.  I  was  gratified  by  the  testimony  during 
the  1965  bearings  of  the  Honorable  Ramsey 
Clark,  then  Deputy  U.S.  Attorney  General, 
that  the  Justice  Department  "would  not 
challenge  the  wisdom,  fairness,  or  necessity 
of  the  Mallory  doctrine"  (1965  hearings,  pt. 
I,  p.  32).  If  tbe  Department  of  Justice  re- 
gards the  Mallory  rule  as  good,  wise,  fair, 
and  necessary,  and  does  not  seek  to  curtail 
its  nationwide  application  to  Federal  crim- 
inal prosecutions,  I  see  no  reason  for  carv- 
ing out  an  exception  where  tbe  District  of 
Oolumbla  is  concerned. 

WHT   THE   MAIXORT   RTTLE  SHOULD   NOT  BK 
CHANGED 

Title  m  Of  HJl.  10783  would  destroy  the 
vitality  of  rule  6  and  tbe  Mallory  rtile  in  tbe 
District  of  Columbia.  Citizens  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  would  be  deprived  of  substantial 
rights  guaranteed  to  other  citizens  through- 
out the  Federal  system.  The  objectives  of 
rule  5  and  the  Mallory  nile  would  be  dis- 
carded In  favor  of  a  procedure  designed  to 
permit  tbe  police  to  extract  confessions  from 
citizens  who  waive  important  constitutional 
rights  through  Ignorance  or  failiire  to  ap- 
preciate the  significance  of  these  rights. 

My  reason  for  opposing  title  HI  of  HJl. 
10783  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  The  postponement  of  tbe  presentation 
of  a  defendant  to  a  magistrate  for  any  period 
of  time  for  the  sole  purpose  of  interrogating 
that  defendant  is  an  unconstitutional  ero- 
sion of  several  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  an 
accused  by  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  The  clear  purpose  of  title  HI  Is  the 
circumvention  and  subversion  of  tbe  de- 
fendant's constitutional  right  not  to  be  con- 
victed out  of  his  own  mouth. 

(3)  The  pbiloBopby  at  title  in  is  foreign 
to  our  accusatorial  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. 

(4)  As  titie  m  Is  now  drafted.  It  will  not 
even  achieve  tbe  purpose  its  sponaon  hav« 
In  mind. 

(5)  Title  m,  as  It  Is  presenUy  worded, 
ralaee  serious  problems  at  interpretatloo.  Is 
bound  to  provoke  a  heavy  volume  of  Utiga- 
tlon,  and  erects  safeguards  meaningful  only 
to  the  wealthy. 


2d  596  (8th  Clr.,  8  1963) :  Williams  v.  United 
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(6)  Since  the  bill  allows  at  least  a  3-hour 
delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment.  It  l5 
bound  to  become  in  practice  a  derlc*  for  ar- 
resting any  person  for  investigation  and  In- 
terrogation for  3  hours. 

TKX    3-BOUS    BULK 

By  title  I  Of  H.B.  10783.  as  approved  by 
tbe  majority  of  this  committee,  the  Congress 
Is  requested  to  legislate  Into  exlatence  a 
several-hour  Interval  between  the  arrest  of 
any  individual  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  his  presentment  before  tbe  V£.  commis- 
sioner or  one  of  the  judges  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  general  sessions.  The 
Congress  is  asked  to  do  this  by  a  statute  de- 
fining the  words  "unnecessary  delay"  in  rule 
6(a)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure to  exclude  at  the  bare  minimum,  tbe 
first  3  hours  after  an  accused  is  arrested.  In 
order  to  evaluate  both  the  constitutionaUty 
and  the  desirablUty  of  Uolatlng  an  arrested 
person  from  a  representative  of  tbe  judiciary 
branch  of  the  Government  for  a  3-hour  pe- 
riod, it  Is  essential  for  the  Senate  to  under- 
stand fully  tbe  procedure  that  occvirs  when 
an  accused  Is  presented  to  tbe  magistrate. 
For  aU  must  agree  that  one  who  is  asked  to 
ixwtpone  a  procedure  for  at  least  3  hours 
should  at  least  know  what  it  Is  that  he  is 
postponing. 

The  procedure  that  occurs  before  the  mag- 
istrate is  speUed  out  in  rule  5(b)  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure: 

"The  commissioner  shaU  Inform  the  de- 
fendant of  the  complaint  against  him,  of  bis 
right  to  retain  counsel,  and  of  bis  right  to 
have  a  preliminary  examination.  He  shall 
also  Inform  the  defendant  that  he  Is  not 
required  to  make  a  statement  and  that  any 
statement  made  by  him  may  be  used  against 
him.  The  commissioner  shall  allow  the  de- 
fendant reasonable  time  and  opportunity  to 
consult  counsel  and  shall  admit  the  de- 
fendant to  ball  as  provided  in  these  rules." 
Rule  6(b)  should  be  read  in  conjunction 
with  the  following  provlaiona  from  the  BUl 
of  Rights: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons  •  •  •  against  unreaaon- 
able  •  •  •  seizures  shall  not  be  violated,  and 
no  warrants  shall  Issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause  •   •   •   (fourth   amendment). 

"No  person  •  •  •  shall  be  compeUed  in  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self •   •   •   (fifth   amendment). 

"In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  enjoy  tbe  right  •  •  •  to  be  Informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusa- 
tion •  •  •  and  to  have  the  assistance  of 
counsel  for  his  defense  (sixth  amendment) . 
"Excessive  ball  shall  not  be  required  •  •  • 
(eighth  amendment)  ."• 

coNsriTtrnoNAL  lasuxs 
Can  any  jjerson  read  rule  6(b)  and  these 
provisions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  (with  the 
lnteri»etation  put  upon  them  by  over  170 
years  of  judicial  decisions),  and  yet  say  that 
there  are  no  constitutional  implications  to 
titie  m  of  this  bill?  Can  any  person  read 
rule  6(b)  and  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
eighty,  amendments,  and  reach  any  conclu- 
sion other  than  that  tbe  proceeding  before 
the  magistrate  is  tbe  method  for  activating 
these  provisions  of  the  BiU  of  Rights  for  use 
In  each  particular  criminal  case?  Can  any 
person  read  rule  6(b)  together  with  thooe 
amendments  and  not  conclude  that  by  titie 
ni  of  this  bill  the  Congress  is  asked  to  hold 
those  constitutional  rights  In  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  for  at  least  tbe  first  3 
hours  after  a  person  Is  arrested?  And,  if  tbe 
Congress  has  the  power  to  suspend  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  these  rights  to  the  individual 
defendant  for  3  hours,  can  anyone  explain 
why  it  would  not  alao  have  tbe  power  to  sus- 
pend the  appUcatton  of  thoee  rlgjits  for  12 
hOTUB,  or  24  hours,  or  a  week,  or  a  month? 

If  any  Senator  were  bold  enough  to  intro- 
duce a  bID  to  th«  effect  that  an  accused  pet- 
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son  shall  have  no  right  to  be  free  on  ball 
during  the  first  3  hours  after  his  arrest,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  Senate  would  immedi- 
ately recognize  it  as  an  vinconstltutlonal  nar- 
rowing of  the  right  to  ball  conferred  by  the 
eighth  amendment.  Yet,  Is  this  not  exactly 
what  we  are  asked  to  do  by  title  ni  of  this 
bill? 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  enact  a 
statute  to  the  efTect  that  until  a  defendant 
has  been  in  custody  for  at  least  3  hours, 
there  shall  be  no  Judicial  inquiry  into  the 
question  of  whether  there  was  probable  cause 
to  arrest  him  at  all.  Does  any  Senator  seri- 
ously doubt  that  such  a  statute  would 
•  quickly  and  correctly  be  branded  unconsti- 
tutional by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court?  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Senate  is  asked  to  do 
through  the  provisions  of  title  IH  of  this 
bill. 

Suppose  the  Senate  were  asked  to  pass  a 
bill  to  the  effect  that  unless  a  defendant  is 
able  on  short  notice  and  while  In  p>olice  cus- 
tody to  contact  a  criminal  lawyer  and  unless 
he  has  enough  funds  to  retain  that  lawyer, 
the  accused  shall  have  no  right  to  an  at- 
torney and  no  right  to  his  freedom  to  seek 
an  attorney  until  at  least  3  hours  have  passed 
after  his  arrest.  Can  any  person  read  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
and  conclude  that  such  a  statute  would  be 
constitutional?  Yet,  by  indirection,  we  are 
asked  to  enact  the  substance  of  such  a 
plainly  unconstitutional  provision  when  we 
are  asked  to  enact  into  law  title  HI  of  thU 
bUl. 

But  In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  misleading 
to  speak  of  a  3-hour  delay  In  arraignment, 
for  the  delay  may  be,  and  in  practice  un- 
doubtedly will  be,  much  longer;  in  some 
cases,  it  might  come  out  to  a  matter  of  days. 
Title  m  of  this  bill  places  a  3 -hour  limit  on 
questioning,  but  It  places  no  limit  at  all  on 
the  delay  between  arrest  and  arraignment. 
Moreover,  it  permits  an  aggregate  3  hours  of 
questioning,  exclusive  of  interruptions.  In  a 
particular  case,  then,  an  individual  could  be 
arrested,  questioned  for  15  minutes,  held 
Inconmiunicado  overnight,  questioned  Inten- 
sively for  an  hour,  returned  to  his  cell  for 
several  hours  or  days,  and  then  questioned 
again  for  an  additional  hour  and  three-quar- 
ters, either  in  one  continuous  session  or  In 
a  series  of  shorter  sessions.  The  interroga- 
tion-interruption-interrogation combinations 
are  limitless.  It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  techniques  will  be  developed  by  the 
police  which  will  enable  them  in  effect  to 
detain  and  question  a  suspect  as  long  as  may 
be  necessary  to  break  him.  Title  III  is  worded 
to  make  the  interrogation  procedure  which 
it  creates  as  palatable  as  possible,  but  no 
matter  how  it  may  be  sugar  coated.  It  still 
means  that  once  an  accused  has  been  ar- 
rested, his  constitutional  right  to  liberty  may 
be  withheld  from  him  for  at  least  3  hours 
while  the  police  try  to  persuade  him  to 
waive  his  constitutional  right  not  to  be  a 
witness  against  himself.  And  it  also  means 
that  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  ac- 
cused actually  receive  the  advice  of  counsel 
on  whether  to  make  such  a  waiver,  although 
he  is  not  to  be  denied  the  "opijortunlty"  to 
obtain  this  advice  provided  he  is  wise  enough 
to  ask  for  it  and  wealthy  enough  to  pay  for 
it.  It  also  means  that  an  accused  may  be 
held  for  at  least  3  hours  before  any  Judicial 
Inquiry  Is  undertaken  into  the  validity  of  his 
having  been  arrested  in  the  first  place. 

XNQTTISrriON    IS    rOREICN    TO    OUR    SYSTEM    OF 
J  U  STICK 

Even  if  one  can  force  himself  for  the 
moment  to  overlook  the  formidable  constitu- 
tional problems  that  are  presented  by  title 
ni  of  HJt.  10783,  It  is  plain  that  legislation 
of  this  sort  runs  against  the  grain  of  the 
Anglo-American  system  of  administering 
criminal  Justice.  This  legislation  would  In- 
ject into  our  accusatorial  system  of  criminal 
law  enforcement  the  seeds  of  the  Inqulsltortal 


system.  This  legislation  could  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  the  privilege  against 
seU-incrtmlnatlon,  which  In  many  ways  Is 
the  hallmark  of  our  systems  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice. I  do  not  wish  to  burden  this  minority 
report  with  lengthy  quotations,  but  the  fol- 
lowing observations  by  the  late  Jtutice  Felix 
Frankfurter,  the  author  of  the  McNahb- 
Mallory  rule,  are  so  pertinent  to  the  issue 
presented  by  title  rn  that  I  believe  they 
Justify  quotation  here: 

"To  txim  the  detention  of  an  accused  Into 
a  process  of  wrenching  from  him  evidence 
which  could  not  be  extorted  in  open  court 
with  all  its  safeguards.  Is  so  grave  an  abtise 
of  the  power  of  arrest  as  to  offend  the  pro- 
cedural standards  of  due  process. 

"This  is  so  because  it  violates  the  under- 
lying principle  In  our  enforcement  of  crimi- 
nal law.  Oxirs  is  the  accusatorial  as  opposed 
to  the  inquisitorial  system.  Such  has  been 
the  characteristic  of  Anglo-American  crimi- 
nal Justice  since  it  freed  Itself  from  practices 
borrowed  by  the  star  chamber  from  the  con- 
tinent whereby  an  accused  was  literrogated 
in  secret  for  hours  on  end.¥  (Citation 
omitted.]  Under  our  system  society  carries 
the  burden  of  proving  its  charge  against  the 
accused  not  out  of  his  own  mouth.  It  must 
establish  its  case,  not  by  Interrogation  of  the 
accused  even  under  Judicial  safeguards,  but 
by  evidence  independently  secured  through 
skillful  investigation.  •  •  •  The  require- 
ment of  specific  charges,  their  proof  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt,  the  protection  of  the 
accused  from  confessions  extorted  through 
whatever  form  of  police  pressures,  the  right 
to  a  prompt  hearing  before  a  magistrate,  the 
right  to  assistance  of  counsel,  to  be  supplied 
by  government  when  circumstances  make  it 
necessary,  the  duty  to  advise  an  accused 
of  his  constitutional  rights — these  are  all 
characteristics  of  the  accusatorial  sjrstem 
and  manifestations  of  Its  demands.  Pro- 
tracted systematic,  and  imcontrolled  sub- 
jection of  an  accused  to  Interrogation  by  the 
police  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  disclosures 
or  confessions  is  subversive  of  the  accusa- 
torial system.  It  is  the  Inquisitorial  system 
without  its  safeguards.  For  a  while  under 
that  system  the  accused  is  subjected  to  Ju- 
dicial Interrogation,  he  is  protected  by  the 
disinterestedness  of  the  Judge  in  the  pres- 
ence of  counsel  {Watts  v.  Indiana.  338  U.S. 
49  ( 1949) ) ."  (Emphasis  added.] 

No  one  who  testified  during  the  hearings 
on  this  bill  did  or  could,  contest  the  propo- 
sition that  one  who  Is  arrested  has  an  ab- 
solute constitutional  right  to  refuse  to  make 
any  statement  whatsoever  to  the  police. 
Since  this  Is  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  Jus- 
tification for  a  statute  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  his  right  to  go  free  on  bail 
for  any  period  of  time,  be  it  1  minute  or  3 
hours,  so  that  the  police  can  ask  him  ques- 
tions which  he  has  a  constitutional  right  not 
to  answer.  Moreover  although  in  some  re- 
spects a  period  of  3  hours  can  seem  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time,  3  hours  or  even  1 
hour,  of  questioning  of  any  sort  Is  certainly 
an  unpleasant  experience  and  one  which 
most  people  would  find  an  ordeal. 

PROPOSES    MODIFICATIONS    OP    MALLORT    Btn.E 
EBODE   PROCEDURAL  RIGHTS  OF  ACCXTSED 

Even  If  we  assume  that  the  time  is 
propitious  for  tampering  with  the  Judicially 
determined  meaning  of  rule  5(a);  and  even 
if  we  believe  that  such  tamp>ering  is  permis- 
sible under  the  Constitution  and  desirable  In 
view  of  the  special  problems  that  are  alleged 
to  exist  with  respect  to  law  enforcement  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  I  am  still  brought 
to  the  question  of  whether  title  III  is  a  good 
way  to  go  about  the  matter. 

The  Justice  Department  appreciates  that 
the  Interrogation  would  be  unconstitutional 
imless  preceded  by  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
counsel  (1964  hearings,  p.  433). 

Nevertheless,  the  bill  contains  no  provision 
for  appointment  of  cotinsel  for  the  indigent. 
The  Legal  Aid  Agency  Act  (District  of  Colum- 


bia Code  3-2201,  June  27,  1860,  74  Stat.  229, 
Public  Law  86-631)  does  not  authorize  staff 
attorneys  of  the  Legal  Aid  Agency  to  appear 
In  criminal  cases  before  preliminary  hearing. 
Neither  the  proposed  changes  In  the  Federal 
BiUes  of  Criminal  Procedure  (rule  44(b) .  sec- 
ond preliminary  draft  (1964) )  nor  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act  of  1964  (S.  1057)  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  counsel  before  the  pre- 
liminary hearing. 

In  Masaiah  v.  United  States  (377  U.S.  201 
(1964)),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a 
statement  obtained  from  an  indicted  de- 
fendant at  a  time  when  the  defendant  was 
not  represented  by  counsel  violated  the  sixth 
amendment  and  was  inadmissible.  The 
Court  observed  that  "a  Constitution  which 
gruarantees  a  defendant  the  aid  of  counsel 
at  •  *  •  trial  could  surely  vouchsafe  no  less 
to  an  indicted  defendant  under  Interrogation 
by  the  police  in  a  completely  extrajudicial 
proceeding.  Anything  less  •  •  •  might  deny 
a  defendant  effective  representation  by  coun- 
sel at  the  only  stage  when  legal  aid  and 
advice  would  help  him." 

On  June  22,  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Escobedo  v.  Illinois  (378  U.S.  478).  held  that 
the  failure  of  the  police  to  warn  a  defendant 
taken  into  custody  of  his  right  to  remain 
silent  and  the  refusal  by  the  police  to  permit 
the  defendant  to  consult  his  counsel  upon 
request  constituted  a  violation  of  the  sixth 
and  14th  amendments  and  rendered  state- 
ments elicited  from  the  defendant  inadmis- 
sible in  a  criminal  proceeding.  In  his  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Escobedo  case.  Justice 
White  pointed  out  the  broad  effect  of  the 
decision: 

"•  •  •  Although  the  opinion  purports  to 
be  limited  to  the  facts  of  this  case  It  would  be 
naive  to  think  that  the  new  constitutional 
right  announced  will  depend  upon  whether 
the  accused  has  retained  his  own  counsel 
•  •  •  or  has  asked  to  consult  with  counsel  in 
the  course  of  interrogation." 

It  seems  clear  that  Mr.  Justice  White  Is 
correct  in  foreseeing  that  the  Supreme  Court 
will  not  tolerate  a  system  which  permits  the 
rich  defendant  to  consult  with  counsel  while 
providing  no  counsel  to  advise  the  majority 
of  defendants  who  cannot  afford  legal  as- 
sistance. In  a  series  of  decisions,  the  Court 
has  reiterated  the  theme  that  equal  Justice 
under  law  means  that  no  defendant  may  be 
deprived  of  an  Important  procedural  right 
because  of  poverty.  GHffln  v.  Illinois  (351  U.S. 
12,  17-18  (1956));  Smith  v.  Bennett  (365 
U.S.  706  (1961));  Coppedge  v.  United  States 
(369  U.S.  438,  446-447  (1962));  Gideon  v. 
Wainwright  (372  U.S.  336  (1963) ) ;  Douglas  v. 
California  (372  U.S.  353  (1963));  Lane  v. 
Brown  (372  U.S.  477,  483-84  (1963));  Hardy 
V.  United  States  (375  U.S.  277,  280  (1964) ). 

The  more  recent  decision  in  Miranda  v. 
Arizona  has  defined  constitutional  rights  of 
an  accused  in  an  in  custody  interrogation 
setting  to  a  greater  degree.  I  cannot  and  will 
not  subscribe  to  congressional  tampering, 
futile  at  best,  with  these  rights  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  forced  to  protect 
against  the  onslaught  of  those  who  wish  to 
curb  crime  by  taking  away  our  precious  in- 
dividual rights. 

Finally,  if  title  III  should  happen  to  func- 
tion as  It  should  in  the  ideal  situation,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  title:  namely,  to  allow 
interrogation  of  a  defendant  for  a  3-hour 
period  after  his  arrest,  would  be  frustrated, 
for  no  attorney  who  has  any  competence  In 
the  criminal  law  is  going  to  advise  a  defend- 
ant who  is  under  arrest  to  make  a  statement 
to  the  police,  and  especially  not  during  the 
3  hours  after  his  arrest,  when,  presumably, 
the  attorney  could  not  possibly  have  had 
enough  time  to  make  an  intelligent  investi- 
gation of  the  facts  surrounding  the  ftoUce 
charges.  Any  competent  lawyer  would  advise 
his  cUent  to  remain  silent  until  the  lawyer 
has  Investigated  the  case  and  a  committing 
magistrate  has  had  an  opportunity  to  pass 
Judicially  on  the  question  of  probable  cause 
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jtistlfylng  the  arrest  by  the  police  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  proponents  of  title  IH  have  argued 
that  the  necessities  of  law  enforcement  re- 
quire that  the  police  be  able  to  Interrogate 
suspects  In  order  to  elicit  damaging  state- 
ments from  them.  However  persuasive  such 
an  argiunent  may  l>e.  it  is  no  longer  per- 
missible. The  desirabUity  of  obtaining  in- 
criminatory admissions  from  uninformed  or 
unappreclative  defendants  is  no  longer  de- 
bateble.  The  practice  has  been  prohibited  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  specifically 
dealt  with  the  issue  in  the  Escobedo  case: 

"It  U  argued  that  if  the  right  to  counsel 
Is  afforded  prior  to  Indictment,  the  n\un- 
ber  of  confessions  obtained  by  the  police 
will  diminish  significantly  because  most  con- 
fessions are  obtained  during  the  period  be- 
tween arrest  and  indictment,  and  'any  law- 
yer worth  his  salt  will  tell  the  suspect  in  no 
uncertain  terms  to  make  no  statement  to 
police  under  any  circumstances'  (Watts  v. 
Indiana,  338  U.S.  49.  59  (Jackson,  J.,  con- 
curring in  part  and  dissenting  In  part) ) .  This 
argument,  of  course,  cuts  two  ways.  The 
fact  that  many  confessions  are  obtained  dur- 
ing this  period  points  up  its  critical  nature 
as  a  'stage  when  legal  aid  and  advice'  are 
surely  needed  Massiah  v.  United  States, 
supra,  at  — ;  Hamilton  v.  Alabama,  supra; 
White  V.  Maryland,  supra.)   The 


right  to  counsel  would  Indeed  be  hollow  If 
It  began  at  a  period  when  few  confessions 
were  obtained.  There  is  necessarily  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  importance  of  a 
stage  to  the  police  In  their  quest  for  a  con- 
fession and  the  crltlcalness  of  that  stage  to 
the  accused  In  his  need  for  legal  advice.  Our 
Constitution,  unlike  some  others,  strikes  the 
balance  in  favor  of  the  right  of  the  accused 
to  be  advised  by  his  lawyer  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination. 

"We  Should  have  learned  the  lesson  of  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  that  a  system  of 
criminal  law  enforcement  which  comes  to 
depend  on  the  confession  will  in  the  long 
run  be  less  reliable  and  more  subject  to 
abuses  than  a  system  which  depends  on 
extrinsic  evidence  Independently  secured 
through  skillful  Investigation.  As  Dean  Wig- 
more  so  wisely  said : 

"'{A)ny  system  of  administration  which 
permits  the  prosecution  to  trust  habitually 
to  compulsory  self -disclosure  as  a  source  of 
proof  must  itself  suffer  morally  thereby.  The 
inclination  develops  to  rely  mainly  upon  such 
evidence  and  to  be  satisfied  with  an  Incom- 
plete investigation  of  the  other  sources.  The 
exercise  of  the  power  to  extract  answers 
begets  a  forgetfulness  of  the  Just  limitations 
of  that  power.  The  simple  and  peaceful  proc- 
ess of  questioning  breeds  a  readiness  to  resort 
to  biUlying  and  to  physical  force  and  torture. 
If  there  is  a  right  to  an  answer,  there  soon 
seems  to  be  a  right  to  the  expected  answer- 
that  Is,  to  a  confession  of  gvillt.  Thus  the 
legitimate  use  grows  into  the  unjust  abuse; 
ultimately,  the  innocent  are  Jeopardized  by 
the  encroachmenU  of  a  bad  system.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  course  of  experience 
In  those  legal  systems  where  the  privilege 
was  not  recognized,'  (8  Wlgmore,  Evidence 
(third  edition.  1940)  309).  (EmphasU  in 
original.] 

"This  Court  also  has  recognized  that  'his- 
tory amply  shows  that  confessions  have  often 
been  extorted  to  save  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials the  trouble  and  effort  of  obtaining  vaUd 
and  Independent  evidence  •  •  •'  {Haynes  v. 
Washington,  373  VS.  503,  519) . 

"We  have  also  learned  the  companion  les- 
son of  history  that  no  system  of  criminal 
justice  can,  or  should,  survive  If  It  comes  to 
depend  for  Its  continued  effectiveness  on  the 
citizens'  abdication  through  xmawareness  of 
their  constitutional  rights.  No  system  worth 
preserving  should  have  to  fear  that  If  an 
accused  Is  permitted  to  consult  with  a  lawyer, 
he  will  become  aware  of,  and  exercise,  these 
rights.  If  the  exercise  of  constitutional  rights 
wUl  thwart  the  effectiveness  of  a  system  of 


law  enforcement  then   there   is  something 
very  wrong  with  tliat  system." 

In  the  Escobedo  case  the  right  to  remain 
silent  has  been  reinforced  by  the  right  to 
counsel.  The  inquisitorial  system  prior  to  in- 
dictment has  been  rejected.  This  Is  a  matter 
of  constitutional  law.  It  is  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress  to  change.  I  do  not  see  how  a 
Senator  can  read  the  Escobedo  decision  and 
still  support  title  in  of  the  biU. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  Is  that  this 
committee  has  recommended  to  the  Senate 
that  It  enact  Into  law  title  UI  on  the  basis 
of  a   record    before    the    committee    which 
demonstrated  that  if  title  Ul  is  effective,  the 
legislation  would  be  useless,  and  if  title  rH 
is  Ineffective,  the  legislation  would  be  vm- 
constltutional.  The  action  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee  Just  does  not  make  sense. 
Title  III  purports  to  create  for  the  first 
time  In  the  Federal  system  a  right  of  Inter- 
rogation for  3  hours.  I  believe  that  in  prac- 
tice this  will  be  considered  by  the  poUce  as 
a  license  to  resurrect  the  investigative  arrest 
provided  the  person  so  arrested  is  not  ques- 
tioned for  more  than  3  hours.  We  mvist  re- 
member  that    the   clearly    unconstitutional 
practice  of  making  an  arrest  on  suspicion  or 
for  investigation  grew  up  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  despite  a  clear  constitutional  pro- 
vision that  all  arrests  must  be  based  upon 
probable  cause;  despite  a  rule  of  procedure 
which    required    that    all    arrested    persons 
must    be    immediately    presented    before    a 
magistrate;  despite  the  absence  of  any  statu- 
tory authorization  for  the  interrogation  of 
the  arrested  person.  Now  if  the  arrest  for  in- 
vestigation   could    flourish    despite    such    a 
constitutional,     procedural,     and     statutory 
climate  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  will  reappear  if  the  Senate  authorizes  3 
hours  of  interrogation  of  aU  arrested  persons. 
It  is  significant  that  the  bill  provides  no 
protection    against   unlawful   arrests.   What 
win  prevent  the  police  from  arresting  a  de- 
fendant for  Investigation,  interrogating  him 
\uitU  a  demieiglng  statement  is  obtained,  and 
then  using  the  statement  to  establish  prob- 
able cause  at  the  subsequent  hearing  before 
the  Commissioner? 

This  Is  no  theoretical  problem.  The  report 
of  the  Commissioners'  Committee  on  PpUce 
Arrests  for  Investigation  (1962),  the  Horsky 
report,  establishes  that  during  1961.  6.524 
persons  were  arrested  for  suspicion,  and  3,743 
of  these  were  listed  as  arrests  for  investiga- 
tion. A  higher  number  of  arrests  on  suspicion 
or  investigation  were  made  In  previous  years. 
During  1960  and  1961,  17  out  of  each  18  per- 
sons arrested  were  ultimately  released.  A 
substantial  percentage,  perhaps  as  many  as 
45  percent  of  these  arrests,  were  unlawful 
because  there  was  no  probable  cause  at  the 
time  of  the  arrest. 

That  committee  recomjnended  that  arrests 
for  investigation  should  be  stopped.  The 
chief  of  police  replied  to  the  report  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Board  of  Conmils- 
sloners.  In  hU  memorandum  former  Chief 
Murray  attempted  to  Justitfy  the  existing 
practices. 

That  chief  concluded  his  memorandum  by 
urging  the  Commissioners  not  to  Implement 
the  recommendations  of  their  committee 
"untU  satisfactory  alternatives  are  estab- 
lished to  provide  the  poUce  force  with  tools 
to  continue  an  effective  war  on  crime."  The 
Commissioners  disregarded  his  advice  and 
ordered  that  the  practice  of  poUce  arrests 
for  Investigation  should  cease.  The  testi- 
mony of  police  officials  before  committees 
of  the  Congress  during  the  last  few  years  pro- 
vides ample  proof  that  the  police  do  not  re- 
gard the  decision  to  be  fair  and  that  they 
are  exploring  all  avenues  to  find  "satisfactory 
alternatives." 

The  procedure  permitted  by  the  present 
bill  would  provide  such  an  alternative.  Ulti- 
mately these  efforts  will  be  thwarted  by  court 
decUlons  suppressing  all  statements  obtained 
as  a  result  of  unlawful  arrests.  (See  Wong 
Sun  V.  united  States.  371  U.S.  471   (196S).) 


During  the  Interval,  title  m  of  the  blU  wlU 
provide  Justification  for  their  conduct.  It  is 
dllficult  to  estimate  how  many  citizens  will 
be  arrested  unlawfully  during  the  Interval. 


THE    EQUAL    PBOTECTIOK    OF    THE    LAW 

Rule  5(a)  Of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  governs  aU  criminal  prosecu- 
tions In  the  Federal  system  In  the  United 
States.  This  is  so  now,  and  It  wlU  be  so  even 
if  Utle  ni  is  enacted.  Title  ni  does  not 
change  the  wording  of  rule  5(a).  What  It 
does  do  is  to  define  the  words  "unnecessary 
delay,"  which  appear  in  that  rule,  in  one  way 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  while  leaving 
unchanged  a  quite  different  definition  of 
those  identical  words  which  was  made  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mallory  case.  Is 
not  the  concept  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  inherent  in  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  fifth  amendment  substantially  Invaded 
if  the  Congress  says  that  the  same  rule  of 
criminal  procedure  means  one  thing  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  another  thing  In 
the  50  States  of  the  Union?  We  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  only  thing 
that  separates  the  District  of  Columbia  from 
the  eastern  district  of  Virginia  (and  the  Fed- 
eral district  court  which  sits  In  Alexandria, 
Va.)  Is  the  Potomac  River.  Does  Congress 
have  the  power  to  say  by  legislation  that  the 
same  rule  of  criminal  procedure  means  one 
thing  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  another 
on  the  other  side?  It  would  seem  obvious 
that  a  person  arrested  for  a  violation  of  the 
Harrison  narcotics  law  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia cannot  be  legislatively  subjected  to 
an  interrogation  which  would  be  impermis- 
sible if  he  were  arrested  In  Alexandria,  Va., 
or  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  the  same  charge. 

Nor  should  the  Senate  allow  Itself  to  be 
stampeded  into  the  enactment  of  titie  m  of 
the  bill  by  those  who  seek  to  blame  any 
Increase  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  crime 
rate  on  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Mallory 
rule.  The  statistics  yi^tb  are  offered  to  sup- 
port this  position  cannot  carry  the  burden 
which  they  seek  to  place  upon  them.  Indeed, 
the  then  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  David  C.  Acheson,  acknowledged 
that  repeal  of  the  Mallory  nile  would  have 
little  or  no  impact  Insofar  as  the  prevention 
of  crime  is  concerned  (1965  hearings, 
pt.  1,  p.  57). 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  acknowl- 
edged during  the  hearings  before  this  com- 
mittee that  it  U  Impossible  to  establish  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  crime  rate  and  the 
Mallory  rule. 

Yet.  3  years  after  the  Mallory  decision, 
Oliver  Gasch,  the  then  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  reported  "Mallory  ques- 
tions, that  is  to  say,  confessions  or  admission, 
are  of  controlling  Importance  In  probably 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  criminal  prosecu- 
tions." 

During  the  hearings  In  1966,  Mr.  David 
Acheson,  then  the  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  said  that  <wUy  » 
"handful"  of  prosecutions  were  declined  by 
his  office  because  of  the  anticipated  impact 
of  the  Mallory  rule  (1965  hearings,  pt.  l, 
p.  66). 

I  am  convinced  that  Utle  HI  is  an  un- 
constitutional piece  of  legislation. 

Moreover,  Interrogation  of  the  accused  is 
alien  to  the  traditions  of  our  system  of 
criminal  Jiistice,  which  Is  and  should  be 
accusatorial. 

Finally,  during  the  short  life  that  tltie  ni 
would  have  until  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
clared It  unconstitutional — which  I  think  in 
aU  probabUity  wlU  happen  eventuaUy — It 
would  create  a  volume  of  litigation  that 
would  clog  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEPARATE   VIEWS   OF    SEUATOB    ROBERT   F. 

Keitmxdt 
I  am  troubled  by  several  of  the  committee's 
recommendations,  as  I  was  2  years  ago  when 
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the  committee  last  reported  a  crime  bill  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Of  course  I  share  the  committee's  concern 
over  the  problems  of  crime  and  delinquency 
In  the  Dlatrlct.  Indeed,  since  the  committee 
last  considered  these  problems,  the  situation 
has  In  fact  worsened.  The  Washington  Post 
reported  the  other  day  that  crime  Increased 
30  percent  In  the  Nation's  Capital  between 
October  1966  and  October  1967.  And  for  every 
person  actually  assaulted  on  our  streets, 
thousands  more  hesitate  to  travel  them  at 
night  for  fear  of  attack. 

We  miist  therefore  Intensify  our  efforts  to 
fight  crime  and  make  oui  streets  safe  for  all 
of  our  citizens.  Oiir  poUce  must  be  strength- 
ened If  they  are  to  have  the  tools  to  enforce 
the  law  effectively.  We  need  higher  police 
salaries  and  new  police  training  methods  and 
fadUUes.  We  need  reorganization  of  our  po- 
Uce forces  for  greater  eflBciency,  where  that 
Is  appropriate.  We  need  full  utilization  of 
all  of  the  new  technologies  of  law  enforce- 
ment. And  we  must  renew  our  coramitment 
to  eradicating  some  of  the  root  causes  of 
crime:  Inadequate  education,  rat-Infested 
housing.  Joblessness,  despair,  and  frustration. 
tttlj:  in 

All  of  these  efforts  are  weapons  In  the 
struggle  against  crime.  But  title  UI  of  the 
bin— an  effort  to  modify  the  McNabb-Mallory 
rule  by  permitting  3  hours  of  postarrest  in- 
terrogation— is  not  such  a  weapon,  and  we 
should  not  delude  ourselves  that  It  Is.  It  will 
neither  strengthen  our  police  forces  nor 
eliminate  the  causes  of  crime. 

In  my  separate  statement  two  and  a  half 
years  ago,  I  expressed  doubts  that  those  who 
urged  a  weakening  of  the  Mallory  rule  had 
made  their  case.  Developments  since  that 
time  have.  In  my  Judgment,  further  eroded 
their  position. 

At  that  time  It  was  unclear  to  me  that  the 
need  for  expanding  the  power  of  the  police 
to  subject  suspects  to  Interrogation  had  been 
demonstrated.  Nothing  has  happened  since 
then  to  convince  me  of  that  need.  On  the 
contrary,  a  number  of  studies  of  police  in- 
terrogation practices  have  appeared,  and  most 
seem  to  take  the  view  that  "the  value  of 
confessions  In  law  enforcement  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated."  That  Is  the  conclusion 
of  Nathan  Sobel,  a  respected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  Tork,  who  made  a 
detailed  study  of  the  use  of  confessions  and 
admissions  as  evidence  in  Brooklyn,  N.T. 
Just  this  month,  the  Yale  Law  Journal  pub- 
lished a  study  of  Interrogation  In  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  concluded  that  "questioning  was 
necessary  to  solve  a  crime  In  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  felony  cases  In  which  an 
arrest  was  made." 

In  the  period  since  the  last  bill,  the  Dis- 
trict itself  was  the  subject  of  a  detailed  study 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Crime  In 
the  District.  The  Commission's  report,  pub- 
lished last  year,  devoted  30  pages  to  a  survey 
of  "Police  Interrogation  and  the  Mallory 
Rule."  One  of  Its  most  striking  conclusions 
was  that  "confessions  are  not  essential  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  vast  majority 
of  cases."  Its  tables  show  nearly  the  same 
percentage  of  convictions  among  suspects 
who  made  incriminating  statements  as  among 
those  who  did  not. 

Tet  the  Commission  was  frank  In  acknowl- 
edging that  Its  information  was  less  than 
adequate;  it,  too,  found  that  there  Is  not 
enough  relevant  data,  and  that  Its  own  ef- 
forts to  generate  useful  material  had  met 
with  only  partial  success.  So  we  still  do  not 
know  enough.  But  In  my  Judgment  the  bur- 
den of  proof  la  on  those  who  would  dilute 
the  Mallory  rule.  The  reason  is  simple:  the 
Miranda  decision  establishes  that  In-custody 
Interrogation  is  constitutionally  suspect,  and 
will  be  tolerated  only  under  the  most  care- 
fully controlled  conditions. 

Indeed,  I  do  na«  tbtok  the  committee  has 
adequately  considered  the  ctMAge  in  Xb»  law 
worked  by  Uiranda.  Title  HI  is  unnecessarily 


▼ague  on  the  protections  which  Miranda  re- 
quires during  this  3-hoar  Interrogation — or 
any  interrogation.  The  bill  says  merely  that: 
"Such  person  shall  be  advtaed  of  and  accorded 
his  rights  under  applicable  law  respecting 
any  such  Interrogation." 

But  a  proTlalOQ  that  took  Miranda  seriously 
would  spell  out  the  minimum  requirements 
of  that  case:  that  the  suspect  must  be  cau- 
tioned, that  he  must  be  offered  the  services 
of  a  lawyer,  and — most  crucially — that  If  he 
indicates  an  unwillingness  to  participate  fur- 
ther, the  Interrogation  must  cease.  The  last 
is  most  crucial  because  the  police  seem  to  be 
authorized  by  title  HI  to  continue  the  ques- 
tioning for  up  to  3  hours — even  if  the  sus- 
pect Indicates  that  he  does  not  want  to  re- 
spond. If  this  reading  is  correct,  title  III 
raises  the  most  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions. 

Yet  even  If  this  part  of  the  Miranda  rule 
is  complied  with,  title  III  seems  constitution- 
ally vulnerable.  For  one  of  a  suspect's  "rights 
under  applicable  law"  is  a  right  to  a  Judicial 
determination  of  probable  cause,  but  title 
III  would  delay  this.  The  suspect  also  has  a 
constitutional  right  to  bail,  but  title  III 
would  cut  it  down.  Rule  5(a)  provides  the 
machinery  for  Implementing  these  rights  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  courts  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  the  Supreme  Court  will  stand  for 
any  tampering  with  It. 

Title  III  is  only  the  most  recent  of  the 
attempts  that  have  been  made  to  repeal  the 
Mallory  rule  since  the  Supreme  Court  pro- 
mulgated it.  But  m  my  Judgment  the  Mir- 
anda decision  has  made  fcuch  attempts  even 
more  dubious  constitutionally  than  they 
were  in  the  past.  Miranda  emphasizes  that 
a  meaningful  and  effective  warning  to  the 
suspect  concerning  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination  Is  crucial.  Hence  that  deci- 
sion may  strengthen  the  Court's  commitment 
to  a  requirement  of  prompt  presentment  be- 
fore a  magistrate.  For  there  is  mounting  evi- 
dence that  warnings  given  by  the  police  in 
the  statlonhouse  are  not  effective.  The  pre- 
liminary report  of  a  Georgetown  University 
study  of  Miranda's  Impact  in  the  District 
states  that  "only  7.3  percent  of  all  persons 
arrested  on  felony  or  serious  misdemeanor 
charges  made  telephone  requests  for  help 
from  attorneys."  It  seems  unlikely  that  ttiis 
figure  would  be  so  low  If  It  were  a  magistrate 
who  ordinarily  informed  the  suspect  that  he 
could  have  a  lawyer. 

Moreover,  considerations  of  policy  lead  one 
to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  title  IIL  The  tragic 
results  over  the  past  few  years  of  poor  re- 
lations between  the  police  and  our  urban 
communities  should  dictate  caution  in  adopt- 
ing any  provision  which  might  exacerbate 
difficulties  In  police-community  relations. 
Title  III  makes  no  express  change  In  the 
standard  for  arrest — probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  suspect  has  committed  a  crime. 
But  the  fact  that  arrests  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  an  immediate  Judicial  test  of  their 
legality  could  result  in  a  return  to  the  prac- 
tice of  making  "arrests  for  investigation," 
arrests  on  less  than  probable  cause. 

Investigative  arrests  were  attacked  in  the 
Horsky  report  5  years  ago,  and  officially  pro- 
hibited at  that  time.  Even  though  theoreti- 
cally prohibited,  they  might  begin  to  recur 
In  practice  if  the  law  guaranteed  a  3-hour 
delay  before  a  Judicial  inquiry  into  the  le- 
gality of  the  arrest  liad  to  occur.  Whatever 
the  legal  standard,  the  de  facto  standard 
might  be  merely  "suspiciousness."  The  lan- 
guage of  title  III  appears  to  encourage  this, 
since  It  provides  that  if  a  detained  person  is 
not  charged,  the  detention  shall  not  be  re- 
corded as  an  arrest  in  any  official  record.  No 
doubt  this  Is  Intended  to  piotect  thr  ac- 
cused, but  It  may  also  encourage  investiga- 
tive arrests  in  practice. 

Similarly,  title  III  says  that  "any  person 
arrested  •  •  •  may  be  questioned  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter."  This  seems  to  contem- 
plate the  arrest  of  people  on  a  minor  charge 
to  question  them  about  a  serious  crime,  as 


to  which  there  Is  no  evldeDce  of  tlwlr  In- 
volvement. A  person  might  be  arrested  for 
vagrancy  so  that  be  could  be  Interrogated 
about  a  robbery  or  a  murder. 

In  my  Judgment  these  practices  could 
generate  misunderstanding  and  resentment 
In  scMne  areas  of  the  District.  One  cannot 
read  the  studies  of  the  disorders  that  have 
wracked  our  cities  in  recent  years  without 
recognterfng  that  allegations  of  police  mis- 
use of  the  power  of  arrest  has  contributed 
to  their  eruption.  Rule  5(a)  creates  a  pro- 
cedure for  checking  such  misuse,  and  this 
Is  not  the  time  to  weaken  that  procedure. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  adequate  tools 
of  police  investigation  are  vitally  necessary 
to  control  crime.  As  a  former  law  enforce- 
ment ofUcer,  I  appreciate  the  dllBcnU  chal- 
lenge that  rising  crime  rates  pose  to  those 
charged  with  preventing  crime  and  ap- 
prehending offenders.  But  constitutional 
and  practical  considerations  make  the  doubt 
that  title  m  is  a  meaningful  response  to 
this  challenge.  Tills  Is  even  clearer  now  than 
It  was  2  years  ago.  Title  HI  Is  likely  to  pro- 
voke extensive  litigation  In  an  area  which 
has  become  relatively  settled  over  the  past 
10  years.  The  upshot  of  this  litigation  Is 
likely  to  be  a  decision  declaring  It  uncon- 
stitutional for  any  of  a  number  of  reasons, 
as  I  have  suggested.  And  while  It  Is  In  ef- 
fect. It  could  provoke  more  disorder  than  It 
will  deter. 

Finally,  title  III  seems  to  me  to  represent 
a  diversion  of  our  energies  from  meaning- 
ful ways  of  strengthening  and  supporting 
the  police.  We  and  they  should  be  develop- 
ing new  techniques  of  investigation,  not 
Insisting  on  old  ones,  whose  constitutional- 
ity Is  svispect,  and  whose  effectiveness  now 
seems  In  doubt.  We  should  be  strengthening 
the  patrol  operations  of  the  police:  expand- 
ing and  modernizing  their  laboratory  fa- 
cilities; improving  their  communications 
equipment.  We  should  be  helping  them  to 
foster  good  relations  between  the  commu- 
nity and  themselves.  And  we  should  be  at- 
tacking the  breeding  grounds  of  crime — 
poverty  and  hopelessness. 

When  the  Congress  legislates  for  the  Dis- 
trict, we  should  set  an  example  for  our  cities 
and  States  where  most  decisions  about  law 
enforcement  are  made  under  our  system.  We 
should  provide  the  model  of  a  modem  and 
forward-looking  system  for  assuring  secu- 
rity and  Justice  to  all  our  citizens.  Title  III 
does  not  seem  adequate  when  measured  by 
this   standard. 

Ti  rL£  n 

I  am  also  disappointed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  retained  section  201  of  the  1965  bill 
(now  numbered  sec.  202),  requiring  a  de- 
fendant who  intends  to  assert  an  insanity 
defense  to  give  notice  of  such  intent  with- 
in 15  days  of  the  time  he  pleads.  The  House 
version  of  the  present  bill  had  adopted  a 
requirement  that  seems  much  more  reason- 
able to  me.  calling  for  notice  either  30  days 
prior  to  trial  or  15  days  after  the  court  has 
received  a  psychiatric  report  on  the  defend- 
ant, if  one  was  ordered.  This  version  Is  near- 
ly Identical  with  the  recommendation  that 
I  offered  In  connection  with  the  bill  we  con- 
sidered in  the  89th  Congress. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  while  some  time 
limit  on  assertions  of  this  defense  Is  needed, 
the  period  provided  In  the  bill  Is  Inade- 
quate. The  result  of  Its  enactment  will  be 
either  the  fnistratlon  of  legitimate  claims 
of  Insanity,  or  a  flood  of  notices  from  de- 
fendants unsure  whether  they  will  raise  the 
defense,  but  anxious  not  to  waive  their  right 
to  do  so. 

The  notice  called  for  by  section  202  should 
not  be  required  until  a  later  stage  In  the 
proceeding. 

riTLK  vt 

Finally,  I  must  express  again,  as  I  did  two 

and  a  tialf  years  ago,  my  dissatisfaction  with 

the  mandatory  minirrniTyi  sentence  provisions 

of  the  bill.  I  believe  now,  as  I  did  then. 
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that  our  Judges  must  be  left  broad  discre- 
tion to  determine  the  appropriate  disposition 
of  criminal  cases. 

No  material  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion in  the  Intervening  period  suggests  that 
these  mandatory  provisions  are  wise.  On  the 
contrary,  informed  opinion  remains  nearly 
unanimous  that  they  are  not.  They  may 
even  cause  a  Jury  to  acquit,  rather  than  con- 
vict a  man  whom  it  believes  guilty  but  de- 
serving of  only  a  light  sentence. 

This  view  Is  firmly  supported  by  the  Pres- 
ident's Conunlsslon  on  Crime  in  the  District. 
It  Is  their  conclusion  that:  "Until  reliable 
and  detailed  data  are  gathered,  the  Com- 
mission cautions  against  unsufficiently  in- 
formed responses  to  reports  of  rising  crime, 
which  assume  unproved  relationships  be- 
tween sentence  severity  and  crime  control, 
and  restrict  the  discretion  and  flexibility  of 
the  courts  and  correctional  authorities  to 
deal  with  convicted  offenders.  Unfor- 
tunately, such  responses  mask  the  need  for 
experimentation  with  new  sentencing  alter- 
natives and  methods  In  the  light  of  cur- 
rent knowledge  in  the  fields  of  correction 
and  the  behavioral  sciences." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
now  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  minority 
views  on  why  the  Mallory  rule  should 
not  be  changed. 

My  reason  for  opposing  title  m  of  H.R. 
10783  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Pii'st.  The  postponement  of  the  pres- 
entation of  a  defendant  to  a  magistrate 
for  any  period  of  time  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  that  defendant  is 
an  unconstitutional  erosion  of  several  of 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  an  accused  by 
the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  eighth 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  clear  purpose  of  title  in 
is  the  circumvention  and  subversion  of 
the  defendant's  constitutional  right  not 
to  be  convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Third.  The  philosophy  of  title  m  is 
foreign  to  our  accusatorial  system  of 
criminal  justice. 

Fourth.  As  title  HI  is  now  drafted,  it 
will  not  even  achieve  the  purpose  its 
sponsors  have  in  mind. 

Fifth.  Title  in,  as  it  is  presently  word- 
ed, raises  serious  problems  of  interpreta- 
tion, is  bound  to  provoke  a  heavy  volume 
of  litigation,  and  erects  safeguards  mean- 
ingful only  to  the  wealthy. 

Sixth.  Since  the  bill  allows  at  least  a 
3-hour  delay  between  arrest  and  arraign- 
ment, It  Is  bound  to  become  in  practice 
a  device  for  arresting  any  person  for  In- 
vestigation and  interrogation  for  3  hours. 

I  state  further  in  my  minority  views: 

The  purpose  of  rule  5  and  the  Mallory 
rule  are  several: 

First.  To  prevent  conflicts  over  the 
nature  of  secret  interrogations  and  to 
minimize  the  temptation  and  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  confessions  as  a  result  of 
coercion,  threats,  or  unlawful  induce- 
ments; 

Second.  To  effectuate  and  implement 
the  citizen's  constitutional  rights  by  in- 
suring that  a  person  arrested  is  Informed 
by  a  Judicial  officer  of  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  his  right  to 
counsel,  and  his  right  to  be  admitted  to 
ball  and  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercise these  rights;  and — that  Is  after 
arrest,  we  must  remember. 

Third.  To  protect  the  citizen  from  a 
deprivation  of  liberty  as  a  result  of  an 
unlawful  arrest  by  requiring  that  the 
Government  establish  probable  cause 
to  the  satisfaction  of  a  judicial  officer 


before  a  citizen  can  be  detained  by  the 
police. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this 
rule  excites  so  much  criticism. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  in  title 
m  Is  an  on-agaln,  off-agaln  procedure 
as  far  as  arrest  Is  concerned.  It  is  neither 
fish  nor  fowl. 

So,  I  raise  this  fundamental  issue.  Is 
a  man  arrested  under  title  m,  or  is  he 
not?  Do  not  forget  that  If  they  do  not 
decide  to  hold  him,  he  will  not  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  arrested. 

The  Issue  Is  very  simple.  Before  a  police 
officer  has  any  right  to  put  the  arm  of 
arrest  on  the  shoulder  of  anyone,  he  has 
to  have  probable  cause  for  that  arrest; 
and  If  jjiataSprobable  cause  for  that 
arrest,  hetlbes  not  have  the  slightest 
justification  to  interrogate  that  prisoner 
prior  to  the  time  he  is  arraigned  and  the 
judge  rules  that  he  should  be  held. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  I  said  the 
other  day,  when  I  made  a  brief  statement 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  I 
worked  for  some  years,  before  I  came  to 
the  Senate,  In  one  crime  survey  after  an- 
other In  this  country.  I  was  editor  in 
chief  of  the  five-volume  work  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  deals  with  the 
matter  of  criminal  law  procedure  and 
enforcement  In  this  country. 

If  you  give  this  type  of  arbitrary, 
capricious  power  to  police  departments, 
you  will  develop  various  forms  of  police 
tyranny.  That  is  the  route  that  police 
departments  Invariably  go  when  you  give 
them  this  type  of  capricious,  arbitrary 
power. 

You  will  have  various  forms  of  third 
degree,  and  police  departments  do  not 
need  third  degree  techniques.  That  Is 
why  it  is  basic  to  the  constitutional 
rights  and  to  the  preservation  of  our 
freedom  In  this  country  that  police  of- 
ficers know  that  when  they  put  the  arm 
of  arrest  upon  an  American,  they  must 
have  probable  cause  for  that  arrest.  If 
they  have  probable  cause,  they  can  have 
him  held  under  the  basis  of  arraign- 
ment, but  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  put  that  free  man  or  woman  to  the 
interrogation  that  Is  permissible  under 
title  in. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

ISi.  MORSE.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
time.  I  should  like  to  complete  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  shuflSe  away 
the  constant  danger  of  third  degree 
i£ethods  by  police  departments.  That  is 
what  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment official  warned  me  about  over  the 
telephone  within  the  past  few  minutes. 
That  Is  why  the  City  Council  is  shocked 
by  title  m.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
many  Ignorant  people  become  Involved. 
You  can  say.  "Oh,  you  don't  have  to 
say  anything,  and  you  can  tell  them  all 
about  their  constitutional  rights."  In 
many  cases,  you  are  dealing  with  illiter- 
ates. You  are  also  dealing  with  mentally 
disturbed  people.  The  whole  Idea  of  the 
proponents  of  this  proposal  Is  that  you 
are  dealing  with  hardened  criminals.  If 
you  have  a  hardened  criminal,  you  c«m 
probably  show  probable  cause  with  re- 
spect to  him,  and  you  can  have  him  held 
under  the  arraignment. 
This  proposal  will  hurt  the  Metropoli- 


tan Police  Department.  If  you  think  you 
are  strengthening  the  hand  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  Department  by  this 
course  of  action,  you  cannot  be  more 
wrong.  You  will  build  up  more  turmoil 
in  the  ghettos  of  Washington,  where 
there  Is  already  great  hate  for  the  police, 
because  the  people  In  the  ghettos  of  this 
city  believe  great  injustices  are  being 
done  to  tb«m. 

I  want  to  keep  our  Police  Department 
in  a  position  where  there  is  not  the 
slightest  basis  for  false  charges  being 
made  against  them,  because  many  false 
charges  are  being  made  against  the 
Washington.  D.C..  Police  Department. 

My  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction  over  the  Wash- 
ington Police  Department.  I  am  proud 
of  the  Department,  and  I  intend  to  back 
up  the  Department,  as  I  have  In  all  my 
years  of  service  In  the  Senate.  I  sun 
pleading  not  to  give  the  Department  this 
type  of  authority  under  title  m,  because 
It  will  make  trouble  for  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  Police  Department.  That  is 
what  the  councilman  warned  me  about 
this  morning. 

I  cannot  support  title  m  in  Its  pres- 
ent form.  That  Is  why  I  believe  it  should 
be  stricken,  and  that  is  why  I  have  of- 
fered this  amendment.  I  point  out  my 
legal  views  with  regard  to  this  matter  In 
my  minority  views.  I  believe  that  when 
this  matter  comes  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  will  have  no  choice  but 
to  rule  that  even  the  semantics  of  title 
m  will  have  to  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Mr.  President,  title  m  purports 
to  create  for  the  first  time  In  the 
Federal  system  a  right  of  interroga- 
tion for  3  hours.  I  believe  that  In  practice 
this  will  be  considered  by  the  police  as  a 
license  to  resurrect  the  Investigative  ar- 
rest provided  the  person  so  arrested  is 
not  questioned  for  more  than  3  hours. 
We  must  remember  that  the  clearly  un- 
constitutional practice  of  making  an  ar- 
rest on  suspicion  or  for  investigation 
grew  up  In  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
spite a  clear  constitutional  provision 
that  all  arrests  must  be  based  upon  prob- 
able cause;  despite  a  rule  of  procedure 
which  required  that  all  arrested  persons 
must  be  Immediately  presented  before  a 
magistrate;  despite  the  absence  of  any 
statutory  authorization  for  the  Interro- 
gation of  the  arrested  person.  Now  If  the 
arrest  for  Investigation  could  flourish  de- 
spite such  a  constitutional,  procedural, 
and  statutory  climate  there  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  It  will  reappear  if  the 
Senate  authorizes  3  hours  of  interroga- 
tion of  all  arrested  persons. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  bill  provides 
no  protection  against  unlawful  arrests. 
What  will  prevent  the  police  from  ar- 
resting a  defendant  for  Investigation. 
Interrogating  him  until  a  damaging 
statement  is  obtained,  and  then  using 
the  statement  to  establish  probable  caxise 
at  the  subsequent  hearing  before  the 
commissioner? 

This  Is  no  theoretical  problem.  The  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners'  Committee 
on  Police  Arrests  for  Investigation. 
1962 — the  Horsky  report — establishes 
that,  during  1961.  5,524  persons  were  ar- 
rested for  suspicion,  and  3,743  of  these 
were  listed  as  arrests  for  Investigation.  A 
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higher  number  of  arrests  on  suspicion  or 
invesUeatlon  were  made  in  previous 
years.  During  1960  and  1961,  17  out  of 
each  18  persons  arrested  were  ultimately 
released. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoNTOYA  in  the  chair) .  "Hie  10  minutes 
of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  MORSK  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  desire  that 
1  yield  time  to  him? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  If 
the  Senator  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
some  time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  desire? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts. 
Four  or  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  the  coiutesy  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  wonder  whether  I  could  enter  into  a 
dialog  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  about  an  aspect  of  the 
bill — actually  what  I  consider  a  defi- 
ciency of  it — which  has  not  been  touched 
upon  in  the  report  or  in  the  comments 
made  earlier  this  morning  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada. 

I  believe  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
comments  of  both  the  President's  Na- 
tional Crime  Commission  and  his  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  Commission  in 
their  reports  to  the  American  people 
about  the  importance  of  gun  ccaitrol  leg- 
islation. I  believe  many  of  us  are  deeply 
distressed  because  the  committee  which 
considered  and  reported  anticrime  legis- 
lation for  the  District  of  Columbia  did 
not  Include  gun  control  legislation.  I 
know  that  some  legislation  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  improved  control  of  hand- 
gims  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
even  that  legislation  has  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Certainly  any 
comprehensive  review  of  gun  controls  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  also  have 
to  include  the  question  of  the  need  for 
control  over  long  arms  as  well. 

Because  of  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  deliberation  that  has  been  given  to 
this  problem  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  over  a  number  of  years,  there 
Is  available  to  all  the  Members  of  this 
body  a  very  complete  and  exhaustive  rec- 
ord as  to  tiie  need  for  both  national  and 
local  gun  control  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  whether  or 
not  this  matter  of  giin  controls  was  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  when  it  dis- 
cussed the  crime  problem,  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  views  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  with  respect  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  question  he  asks  is 
certainly  proper. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that 
there  is  in  existence  a  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  requiring  the  licensing 
of  hand  guns.  This  matter  was  not  con- 
sidered at  the  time  we  discussed  the 
omnibus  crime  bill.  I  assured  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  during  the 
time  we  had  our  committee  delibera- 
tions, that  there  would  be  a  hearing  on 


this  bill  early  next  year.  In  January  or 
Pebrurary.  Before  the  committee  is  a 
bill  to  strengthen — ^I  believe  that  is  the 
correct  word — the  present  registration 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  District  of  Columbia  already  has 
a  law  on  this  subject.  It  may  be  weak  in 
certain  areas,  and,  if  so,  perhaps  it 
should  be  tightened  up.  I  do  not  know. 
We  have  had  no  hearings  this  session  on 
this  bill.  There  were  hearings  in  an 
earlier  session  on  a  similar  bill. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  there  will  be  a  hearing  on 
this  matter  early  next  year,  in  January 
or  February.  It  will  be  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

I  have  also  assured  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  who  has  some  questions  as 
to  the  ultimate  action  of  the  committee, 
that  if  the  committee  should  reject  such 
a  bill,  there  will  be  ample  opportimity 
on  other  bills  coming  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  because  we  plan 
to  move  forward  in  bolstering  the  judi- 
cial framework  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. There  certainly  will  be  ample 
opportunity,  first  in  the  committee — 
whatever  the  final  action  of  the  com- 
mittee might  be;  and  If  the  final  action 
of  the  conunittee  is  adverse  with  re- 
spect to  a  strengthening  of  the  gun 
registration  bill,  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  insofar  as  a  gun 
registration  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  need  all  the  time  I  have, 
but  I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be  of 
assistance  to  me  later  in  this  respect,  I 
am  sure. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  the  reassurances  given  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  are  extremely  im- 
portant. We  are  all  realistic  enough  to 
know  that  there  can  be  no  binding  sched- 
ule, but  I  imderstand  from  what  he  has 
said  that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for 
hearings  tn  the  early  part  of  next  year, 
and  then  an  opportunity  for  the  Senate 
to  work  its  wUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  AH  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  importance  and  per- 
suasiveness of  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Crime  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  It  has  pointed  out  that 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  already 
in  existence  a  gun  control  law  In  the  Dis- 
trict, there  is  a  definite  need  for  addi- 
tional gun  control  laws,  and  that  Is  some- 
thing which  I  think  is  Important  and 
significant,  particularly  when  we  are 
addressing  ourselves,  as  all  of  us  now  are, 
to  the  problems  of  crime  in  this  country's 
Capital  City. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  addltlonsU  mlnutea. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  the 
person  who  stopped  investigative  arrests 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  not  only  on 
the  basis  of  these  statistics  when  they 
were  called  to  my  attention,  but  also 
when  I  discovered  a  situation  Involving 
a  young  colored  man  on  my  patronage 
assigned  to  the  post  office  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
He  had  to  go  to  work  at  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Without  my  knowledge,  for 
some  time  he  was  stopped  several  times 
by  patrolmen  In  sqiiad  cars  as  he  was 
simply  walking  along  C  Street  on  his  way 
to  his  job,  since  he  lived  near  the  Senate 
Office  Building.  He  was  subjected  to  a 
lot  of  interrogation.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  evils  of  police  abuse  that  has  to  be 
watched.  They  would  not  arrest  hhn  but 
they  arrested  many  people  under  like 
clrciunstances. 

You  could  not  walk  In  the  streets  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  particularly 
if  your  skin  was  black,  without  a  patrol- 
man stopping  and  subjecting  the  person 
to  interrogation  as  to  his  whereabouts 
and  where  he  was  going  when  all  he  was 
doing  was  walking  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  young  man 
got  off  a  bus  in  Georgetown  to  go  to  a 
dinner  to  which  he  had  been  invited.  A 
patrolman  stopped  him  and  insisted  that 
a  policeman  take  him  to  the  house  where 
he  said  he  was  going,  or  he  would  have  to 
get  back  on  the  bus  or  go  to  the  police 
station.  He  got  on  the  bus.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  I  did.  I  got  that 
kind  of  abuse  stopped. 

I  warn  the  Senate  this  morning  that 
if  title  ni  is  adopted  it  wiU  spring  up 
imder  a  different  cloud.  This  is  a  dan- 
gerous and  deadly  thing  the  Senate  is 
about  to  adopt,  as  far  as  the  rights  of 
free  men  and  women  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  am  not  going  to  support 
title  in  because  I  think  it  wUl  lead  to 
the  abuse  of  arrests  for  investigation 
which  I  thought  we  had  stopped  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  dialog 
between  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kennedy]  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  in  April  of  this  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  1650,  which  is  similar  to  a  prior 
bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  89th  Con- 
gress as  S.  1633  to  require  registration  of 
pistols  and  contained  certain  other  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  possession  and 
carrying  of  firearms  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  During  the  89th  Congress  we 
held  hearings  on  S.  1633,  which  is  the 
same  bill  as  S.  1650. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  assured  me 
during  the  consideration  of  the  crimt: 
Ull,  at  which  time  I  propounded  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaching  my  pistol  registra- 
tion bill  as  a  rider  to  the  crime  bill, 
there  would  be  a  vehicle  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  during  the  first 
2  months  of  1968  whereby  it  would  be 
awropriate  or  at  least  possible  to  offer 
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the  amendment,  assiuning  I  could  attach 
It  in  committee.  In  all  candor  I  am  doubt- 
ful that  I  would  be  successful  in  attach- 
ing it  in  committee. 

The  bill  I  introduced  In  the  89th  Con- 
gress and  the  90th  Congress  was  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  Is  a  product  of  the 
Crime  Commission  recommendation,  the 
President's  Crime  Committee,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Committee. 

Basically,  it  would  tighten  up  the  pres- 
ent pistol  registration  law  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  present  law  re- 
quires a  permit  to  carry  a  pistol.  My  pro- 
posal wovild  be  to  require  a  permit  to 
carry  or  possess  a  pistol.  The  present  law 
forbids  pistol  sales  to  minors.  My  pro- 
posal would  forbid  the  sale  or  possession 

of  pistols  by  minors.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  me  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  8  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  pres- 
ent law  forbids  possession  by  felons,  drug 
addicts,  and  those  convicted  of  specified 
crimes.  My  proposal  would  extend  the 
prohibition  to  drug  users,  alcoholics,  or 
the  mentally  incompetent  as  well. 

The  present  law  has  no  restriction  on 
long  gims.  My  proposal  would  prohibit 
carrying  long  guns  unless  they  were  un- 
loaded and  encased.  My  proposal  would 
add  10  years  as  a  penalty  for  using  fire- 
arms in  a  crime. 

Finally,  my  proposal  would  revise  the 
reg\ilations  as  to  licensing  of  sellers, 
manufacturers,  and  repairers  of  firearms 
to  require  records  of  sales  and  repairs 
be  kept.  In  addition,  my  proposal  would 
prohibit  sales  except  to  those  with  per- 
mits to  p>ossess  or  carry  firearms. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ances which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
made  In  private  to  me  and  In  public  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
patience  and  consideration. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
promised  to  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would  like  to 
have  some  time  but  since  I  know  he  Is 
for  the  bill.  I  cannot  give  him  my  time. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  request  that  nile  xn  be  sus- 
pended? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  For  an  additional  2  min- 
utes; yes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  2 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  guess  I 
have  less  a  question  than  a  comment  and 
I  make  my  suggestion  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  2  minutes  Is  not  long 
to  express  the  concern  which  I  seek  to 
voice.  We  have  been  given  1  hour  to 
dispose  of  the  bill.  In  the  brief  time  that 
it  has  been  considered  we  have  been  told 
that  one  title  of  the  bill,  In  all  probabil- 
ity, will  be  held  to  be  imconstltutlonal. 
or  certain  of  that  title  will  be  held  to 
be  unconstitutional. 

That  is  a  very  serious  suggestion.  I 
have  sat  here  listening  to  lectures  about 
our  responsibility  to  uphold  the  Con- 
stitution, which  includes  opposing  legis- 
lative enactment  which  will  do  it  vio- 
lence. The  Senator  from  Oregon   [Mr. 
Morse]  did  not  have  time  to  develop  his 
arguments.  Indeed,  he  did  not  have  time 
to  put  his  speech  into  the  Record.  He 
asked  imanimous  consent  that  his  re- 
port be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  so 
that  we  may  read  it.  But  when?  Well, 
the  same  day  we  read  it,  which  will  be 
tomorrow,  we  shall  have  passed  the  bill. 
We  have  been  told  during  these  brief 
minutes  of  debate  that  Title  m  Is  a 
dangerous  and  deadly  thing.  We  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  for  sufficient  ex- 
planation, although  I  happen  to  bring  a 
prejudgment  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Indeed.  I  do  think  it  is  a  deadly  and 
dangerous  thing — that  is,  to  say  we  can 
hold  a  man  for  3  hours.  We  probably 
will  get  away  with  It,  unless  we  know  a 
Senator  or  are  on  a  Senator's  patronage 
list,  or  he  Is  my  son.  But  If  he  Is  just 
some  poor  guy  who  happens  to  come 
along  In  the  middle  of  the  night 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  He  is  making  a  much  better 
speech  than  I  am  on  this  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  No,  no.  But  this  is  my  con- 
cern. I  make  a  third  point  that  we  have 
been  asked  again  by  the  newly  created 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
not  to  act  on  this  today  until  they  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

My  question,  then,  goes  to  anyone: 
Why,  In  heaven's  name,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, do  we  sit  aroimd  and  pre- 
tend that  we  are  legislating  construc- 
tively under  a  1-hour  time  limitation? 
Why  do  we  not  put  this  thing  over  so  that 
we  will  have  an  opportunity  fully  to  de- 
velop our  argtunents? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor's question  Is  not  directed  to  me,  be- 
cause my  smswer  would  be  that  I  cannot 
answer  it.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  respond  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  time  limitation  was 
voluntarily  entered  Into.  There  was  no 
pressure  Indicated  for  extra  time.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  voluntarily 
entered  Into  the  time  limitation  because 
we  have  spent  hour  after  hoiur  after  hour 
on  the  bill  with  no  time  limits  whatever. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  hours  we 


spent  discussing  this  very  same  question 
of  the  Mallory  rule.  It  has  been  with  us 
for  year  after  year  after  year.  I  would 

say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Michigan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
have  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yidd  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Let  me  say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  Michigan  that  I  think  the 
ultimate  in  whatever  we  do  here  will  be 
settled  by  the  court  of  last  reaort; 
namely,  the  UJB.  Supreme  Court.  I  would 
welcome  that  kind  of  final  test.  We  have 
discussed  it  ad  infinitum.  We  have  heard 
it  discussed  every  year  for  about  the  past 
10  years.  I  think  it  is  high  time  now  that 
we  should  have  the  final  Supreme  Court 
test. 

Mr.  HART.  But  something  new  has 
been  added  since  this  debate,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  the  new  District  of  Colimabia 
government  has  come  into  being,  which 
we  advertise  as  having  some  dignity  and 
strength.  We  have  been  asked  not  to  act 
on  this  imtil  they  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  there  is  an  Involimtary  giving  of 
imanimous  consent.  I  criticize  myself  for 
not  having  been  In  the  Chamber  to  say 
"Wait  a  minute." 

I  ask  the  question  now:  Will  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  collapse  If  we  do 
not  wait  until  January  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
be  heard? 

Let  us  read  the  speeches  that  will  be 
printed  In  today's  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self an  additional  30  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  30  seconds. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  On  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  I  noted  earlier 
the  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  I  met  with  him  at  length  on  yes- 
terday and  I  Indicated  to  him  that  title 
ni  would  be  in  conferen'*e  no  matter 
what  the  Senate  did,  that  even  If  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  prevailed,  title  in 
would  still  be  in  conference. 

We  have  heard  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  govenmient  time  and  time 
again.  Here  at  the  eleventh  hour,  just  as 
we  are  going  Into  the  final  stage,  they 
say,  "Will  you  delay  further?" 

I  say  they  can  make  their  views  known 
to  us.  We  will  certainly  do  everything 
we  can  to  take  their  views  into  considera- 
tion as  we  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mobsx]  to 
strike  the  Mallory  provision  of  this  bill — 
title  m — he  has  few  peers  In  his  artic- 
ulate capability,  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  conscientious  dedication  to  a 
principle.  However,  the  Mallory  rule  pro- 
vision of  title  m  of  this  bill  is  where  I 
must  part  company  with  him. 

The  Mallory  rule  has  long  been  a 
problem  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
over  a  decade  that  rule  has  caused  un- 
certainty   In    local    law    enforcement. 
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There  have  been  nearly  150  court  deci- 
sions relating  to  Mallory  questions  in 
the  District.  Many  of  them  conflict  and 
some  of  them  have  caused  the  release  of 
guilty  men. 

Police  and  prosecutors  are  in  need  of 
clear  guidance  in  this  area  of  the  law. 
In  the  absence  of  guidance,  interroga- 
tion and  use  of  confessions  or  statements 
have  been  severely  curtailed.  Yet,  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  Crime  Commission 
concluded:  (1)  police  interrogation  plays 
an  important  part  in  law  enforcement, 
and  (2)  the  presence  of  a  statement  or 
an  admission  affects  the  outcome  of  a 
case. 

We  need  clear,  statutory  law  on  post- 
arrest  questioning  and  the  admissibility 
of  confessions  to  aid  law  enforcement. 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  judge,  in  its  wisdom,  what  it 
believes  to  be  constitutional  standards 
and  to  exercise  its  legislative  responsi- 
bility. The  judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment likewise  must  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibility and  pass  upon  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
sterilize  itself  in  acting  on  the  premise 
that  a  congressional  enactment  shoxild 
not  be  carried  out  because  of  any  con- 
stitutionality question  mark.  I  believe 
the  public  interest  here  makes  it  neces- 
sitous that  we  act  so  the  court  can  act, 
if  it  so  chooses. 

Mr.  President,  day  in  and  day  out  the 
Congress  deals  with  this  question  mark 
in  every  law  we  pass.  We  cannot  shirk 
that  duty  because  of  it.  Title  m,  as 
amended  by  your  committee,  authorizes 
questioning  of  any  person  arrested  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  3  hours  im- 
mediately following  arrest,  provided 
such  person  is  accorded  all  of  his  rights 
under  applicable  law  respecting  such  in- 
terrogation. Obviously,  applicable  law  is 
intended  to  mean,  and  does  mean,  the 
guidelines  laid  down  in  the  Miranda  de- 
cision of  June  13,  1966. 

Your  committee  believes  that  title  III 
protects  the  rights  of  the  accused  and, 
at  the  same  time,  aids  the  police  by  defin- 
ing a  time  interval  during  which  they 
i  can  conduct  any  questioning  in  accord- 
ance with  law,  without  fear  of  arbitrary 
exclusion  of  any  resulting  statement.  The 
specific  rights  of  the  accused,  constitu- 
tional or  otherwise,  are  purposely  not 
enumerated  in  the  statute  itself.  New 
court  decisions  on  such  subjects  as  the 
right  to  counsel,  the  warnings  which 
must  be  given,  and  so  forth,  can  be  antici- 
pated, so  it  is  deemed  impractical  and  un- 
•  desirable  to  codify  such  current  decisions 
as  Miranda  against  Arizona.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  n.S.  Supreme  Court  this  week 
is  hearing  arguments  on  the  "stop  and 
frisk"  law  enacted  by  several  States  as 
to  whether  such  a  stop  and  such  a  frisk 
are  constitutional.  It  is  not  beyond  the 
realm  of  possibility  that  the  Supreme 
Court  may  move  into  the  area  of  its 
decision  enlarging  upon  post-arrest  pro- 
cedures. Even  in  Miranda,  the  Court  lent 
encouragement  both  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  States  "to  continue  their  laudable 
search  for  increasingly  effective  ways  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  individual 
while  promoting  efficient  enforcement  of 
our  criminal  laws." 


As  the  committee  report  states.  In  my 
opinion  the  Supreme  Court  In  the  Miran- 
da decision  would  not  rule  out  reasonable 
interrogation  by  police  oCQcers  where  an 
individual  has  been  advised  of  his  consti- 
tutional rights,  such  as  right  to  counsel 
and  right  against  self-incrimination. 
These  are  strong  safeguards  and  are  to 
be  provided  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
that  an  individual  comes  into  contact 
with  law  enforcement  ofiQcers.  The 
Miranda  case  does  not  only  advise  an  in- 
dividual of  his  right  to  counsel,  but  in 
fact  requires  counsel  to  be  provided  when 
requested.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  a  person  has  a  right  to  stop  the  in- 
terrogation at  any  time  or  at  any  place, 
even  though  he  has  consented  initially  to 
be  questioned. 

In  my  view,  a  close  reading  of  the 
Miranda  decision  demonstrates  that  title 
m  is  constitutional,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  intend  to  foreclose  the 
Congress  from  legislating  with  postar- 
rest  procedures.  In  that  connection,  the 
Supreme  Court  stated: 

It  is  Impossible  for  us  to  foresee  the  poten- 
tial alternatives  for  protecting  the  privilege 
which  might  be  devised  by  Congress  or  the 
States  In  the  exercise  of  their  creative  rule- 
making capacities.  Therefore  we  cannot  say 
that  the  Constitution  necessarily  requires  ad- 
herence to  any  partlciilar  solution  for  the  In- 
herent compulsions  of  the  interrogation 
process  as  it  Is  presently  conducted.  Our  de- 
cision in  no  way  creates  a  contltutlonal 
straltjacket  which  will  handicap  sound  ef- 
forts at  reform,  nor  is  it  Intended  to  have 
this  effect.  We  encourage  Congress  and  the 
States  to  continue  their  laudable  search  for 
Increasingly  effective  ways  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  the  individual  while  promoting  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  our  criminal  laws. 

In  the  debate  here  today,  title  ni  has 
been  specifically  cited  as  violating  con- 
stitutional principles.  The  criticism  of 
this  section  appears  to  be  unfounded. 
Clearly,  reasonable  detention  without  in- 
terrogation by  police  officers  is  no  more 
a  violation  of  constitutional  rights  than 
is  detention  for  purposes  of  interroga- 
tion, and  we  know  that  the  Miranda  case 
clearly  sanctions  the  latter.  The  Miranda 
decision  stands  as  enunciated,  and  noth- 
ing that  we  do  here  today  as  legislators 
will  alter  or  amend  the  total  effect  of  the 
Miranda  decision.  The  Supreme  Court 
made  this  patently  clear  when  it  stated 
in  the  Miranda  case ; 

Where  rights  secured  by  the  Constitution 
are  Involved,  there  can  be  no  rule  making  or 
legislation  which  would  abrogate  them. 

Clearly,  the  basic  rights  and  safe- 
guards as  enimciated  in  Miranda  cover 
aU  individuals  and  it  would  be  for  the 
courts  to  apply  such  rights  and  safe- 
guards as  it  may  see  fit  to  so  do  in  all  in- 
stances of  detention  by  law  enforcement 
officers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  such  argu- 
ments made  against  title  m  are  with- 
out vsdidity. 

Certainly,  in  any  criminal  procedural 
statute,  the  chaUenge  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
accused  and  protecting  the  law-abiding 
citizen  from  criminal  molestation.  It  is 
the  committee's  judgment  that  title  I, 
as  amended,  meets  that  test  squarely. 

The  complexities  of  the  Mallory  rule 
question  are  admitted.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  courts  of  the  entire  coun- 


try are  watching  the  Mallory  develop- 
ments, not  to  mention  law  enforcement 
officers.  As  an  example  the  highly  re- 
spected former  Chicago  Police  Superin- 
tendent Orlando  W.  Wilson,  testifying 
before  your  committee  on  this  subject, 
expressed  a  fear  that  the  Mallory  rule, 
as  made  more  restrictive  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
might  be  adopted  by  other  State  courts 
and  possibly  by  the  legislatures  of  States 
looking  to  the  Congress  for  giiidance.  He 
said: 

There  Is  always  lurking  In  the  back  of  my 
mind  the  fear  that  the  Mallory  Rule  may 
one  day  be  Imposed  countrywide  on  all  law 
enforcement  agencies,  placing  the  Chicago 
police  in  the  same  position  that  the  Metro- 
politan Police  are  confronted  with  here.  .  .  . 
This  I  think  would  be  disastrous  for  our 
country. 

I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  most  succinct  statement  on 
the  Mallory  rule  problem  I  have  ever 
heard.  Its  brevity  makes  its  Impact. 
That  statement  was  also  made  by  Su- 
perintendent Wilson  of  the  Chicago  be- 
fore our  committee.  He  said: 

I  feel  that  the  pxupoee  of  the  machinery 
of  criminal  Justice  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  truth  so  that  the  innocent  may  be  freed 
and  the  guilty  punished.  The  Mallory  Rule 
arbitrarily  excludes  the  truth  on  the  pecu- 
liar theory  that  by  doing  so,  the  court  can 
punish  the  police  for  what  the  court  con- 
siders to  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
accused.  But  it  is  society  that  \a  being 
punished:  not  the  police.  The  only  benefi- 
ciary Is  the  criminal.  As  a  consequence, 
crime  is  overwhelming  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  City  cannot  delay  longer  in 
taking  an  affirmative  step,  small  though 
it  may  be,  to  bring  criminals  to  justice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
should  like  to  point  out,  in  connection 
with  the  language,  that  any  person  ar- 
rested in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
would  certainly  so  intend,  be  a  lawful 
arrest  and  not  an  unlawful  arrest. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  3  hours,  I 
have  read  the  Senator's  minority  views 
and  I  know  that  he  has  suggested  the 
3  hours  might  be  continued  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  But  I  would  say  that 
the  intent  is  that  it  be  3  consecutive 
hours. 

Finally,  in  the  course  of  the  arguments 
on  constitutionality,  let  me  point  out  the 
one  critical  sentence  in  title  m  so  far 
as  constitutionality  is  concerned: 

Such  person  shall  be  advised  of  and  ac- 
corded bis  rights  under  applicable  law  re- 
specting any  such  Interrogation. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  comment  from 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  on  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Such  an  arrest  would 
mean,  in  a  number  of  cases,  an  investi- 
gative arrest.  The  title  m  also  provides 
that  if  they  let  him  go,  there  is  no  record 
made  of  the  fact  that  they  stopped  him. 
That  is  the  kind  of  deceit  we  should  not 
write  into  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  says  that  he 
must  be  arraigned  without  unnecessary 
delay.  Three  hours  certainly  does  not 
meet  the  test  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
"without    imnecessary    delay."    In    my 
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judgment,  we  have  got  to  take  the  sus- 
pect forthwith,  before  a  committing 
magistrate.  That  is  why  I  have  taken  the 
position  I  have  for  many  years,  that  we 
should  get  busy  and  have  night  courts, 
such  as  they  have  in  the  great  metro- 
politan areas  of  this  country,  so  that  the 
police  cannot  take  someone  into  jail  and 
subject  him  to  the  third  degree,  which  is 
typical  of  too  many  of  the  police  depart- 
ments in  this  country. 

If  we  want  to  protect  the  police  de- 
partments from  being  pressured  into 
participating  in  that  kind  of  conduct, 
then  let  me  say  we  should  not  adopt  title 
ni.  If  we  are  going  to  have  investigative 
arrests,  if  we  are  not  going  to  carry  out 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, let  me  say  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  deal  with  a  good  many  Ignorant, 
illiterate  people,  including  a  good  many 
Negroes  who  fear  the  police,  who  will  do 
anything  to  stay  out  of  jail.  They  tell 
us  when  we  talk  to  them,  that  they  are 
afraid  of  what  will  happen  to  them  in 
jail.  That  is  why  we  have  got  to  get  a 
judicial  officer  between  the  police  officer 
and  the  Negro,  the  white  person,  the 
illiterate,  the  ignorant — and  see  that  the 
judiciary  protects  them  from  the  police 
being  given  the  kind  of  arbitrary  power 
which  is  proposed  in  title  in. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  STENNIS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  Is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
that  I  am  not  going  to  let  this  Issue 
pass  through  the  Chamber  any  more, 
without  at  least  saying  something  about 
it. 

I  live  in  a  law-abiding  area  of  the  city. 
I  leave  home  rather  early  in  the  morning 
but  not  without  considerable  concern 
and  making  sure  that  my  house  is  pro- 
tected by  more  than  just  ordinary  locks 
on  the  doors. 

The  other  morning,  we  all  read  in  the 
newspaper  of  the  young  woman  who  was 
attacked  by  20  or  more  assailants,  who 
assaulted  and  ravished  her  within  less 
than  2  hours'  time.  I  do  not  know  the 
record  of  what  became  of  the  case  but 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  police,  be- 
ing so  restricted  and  restrained  in  their 
efforts  to  apprehend  criminals,  have  so 
far  not  been  able  to  apprehend  the  per- 
petrators, at  least  not  many  of  them. 

We  are  not  living  in  glass  houses. 
Neither  are  we  living  In  a  glass  society. 
We  must  make  our  rules  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure  meet  the  realities  of  the 
exploding  crime  rate  In  this  country. 
Otherwise,  we  are  fooling  ourselves.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  more  iimate 
wrong  In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  now  than  there 
was  a  generation  ago. 

The  trouble  is,  so  many  restraints  have 
been  taken  off  the  criminal  element,  and 
so  many  restrictions  and  restraints  have, 
Instead,  been  placed  upon  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  their  procedures. 


Such  a  situation  is  already  Intolerable. 
We  hear  that  crime  is  the  greatest  issue 
before  the  people  at  this  time.  We  also 
hetu-d  from  the  President  on  yesterday, 
to  pass  a  crime  bill.  Well,  we  had  one 
passed  in  Congress  last  year,  but  It  was 
vetoed  by  the  President. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  today  with 
this  matter  of  procedure?  There  is  an 
abundance  of  protection  for  the  crimi- 
nal 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  min- 
ute remains  to  each  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 

Senator  from  Ohio.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  30  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  vigor- 
ously disagree  with  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  time  has  come  in  this  country 
when  we  must  begin  to  think  about  the 
innocent  a  little  bit  more,  recognizing 
that  under  the  constitutional  principles 
and  procedures  of  the  past,  the  criminal 
has  already  been  given  adequate  protec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Expired? 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take 
my  minute  so  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  have  the  right  to  close. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  I  am  thinking  of  the  presiunption 
of  innocence.  We  would  not  have  it  if  we 
adopted  title  m,  which  permits 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  on  the  bench  for 
10  years  and  I  know  more  about  it  than 
the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  answered  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  The  fact  that  he  is 
against  me  does  not  convince  me  at  all. 
What  we  have  to  do  here  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  protect 
the  people  of  this  coimtry  In  their  con- 
stitutional rights. 

My  further  comment  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart]  is  that  we  are 
going  to  accomplish  something  of  what 
he  seeks  to  obtain  by  voting  on  my 
amendment  to  strike  out  title  m  of  the 
bill.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  says  we 
are  going  to  have  title  HI  in  the  bill  any- 
way in  conference.  Vote  to  strike  it  and 
we  will  strike  a  blow  in  the  Senate  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  I  have  serious  mis- 
givings about  title  in.  I  have  lUed 
separate  views  in  the  committee  report, 
and  I  appreciate  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  inserting  them  in  the  Record,  but 
I  wish  to  address  the  Senate  directly  as 
well.  For  I  sun  Increasingly  convinced 
that  enswjtment  of  this  provision  la  un- 


wise and,  dependiiig  on  how  It  is  read 
and  interpreted,  unconstitutional  as 
well.  By  enacting  title  Ed  we  shall  be 
burdening  the  courts  with  a  volume  of 
litigation  as  vast  as  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary. We  shall  be  treating  the  problem 
of  crime  with  a  measure  that  may  pro- 
voke more  disorder  than  it  will  deter. 
And  we  shall  be  doing  the  people  of  the 
District  a  disservice — we  shall  be  doing 
the  police  a  disservice — by  pretending 
that  the  enactment  of  title  HI  is  a  mean- 
ingful response  to  this  problem.  We  must 
do  more,  and  we  must  do  better.  If  we 
are  to  stem  the  tide  of  crime  and  delin- 
quency. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  share  the 
dismay  which  the  stubborn  rise  in  crime 
has  inspired  throughout  the  District — 
and  indeed  throughout  the  Nation.  A  re- 
cent column  in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
tained the  appalling  statistic  that  crime 
in  the  District  increased  30  percent  be- 
tween October  1966  and  October  1967. 
While  I  have  not  seen  a  breakdown  of 
this  figure,  my  guess  is  that  It  would 
show    especially    marked    Increases    in 
crimes   of   violence — crimes  that   bring 
tragedy  to  a  whole  circle  of  family  and 
friends,     and    cause     ripples     of    fear 
throughout  the  whole  cwnmunlty.  FBI 
Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  reported  yes- 
terday   that    the    average    American's 
chance  of  being  a  victim  of  some  crime 
increased  14  percent  in  the  past  year — 
and  this  national  figure  is  almost  surely 
equaled   or  surpassed    in   the   District. 
Crime  is  less  and  less  something  that 
happens  to  someone  else. 

Crime  claims  other  kinds  of  victims 
as  well.  Fear  of  violence  drives  the  more 
affluent,  more  mobile  groups  from  the 
District,  depriving  the  Capital  of  the  re- 
sources they  could  contribute  toward 
making  it  a  great  seat  for  our  Nation's 
Government.  A  rising  crime  rate  drives 
up  the  costs  of  doing  business,  drives  up 
the  cost  of  insurance — ^in  many  cases 
makes  Insurance  imavailable  at  all — 
frustrating  efforts  to  revitalize  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  our  urban  neighborhoods. 
And  an  atmosphere  of  violence  and  in- 
security creates  temptations  for  the 
young,  implants  the  idea  that  the  good 
things  in  life  can  be  won  by  taking  short- 
cuts, imdermines  honest  ambition  and 
encourages  csmicism. 

So  I  do  not  xmderestimate  the  dimen- 
sions of  our  crime  problem. 

But  a  problem  as  far-reaching  as  this 
demands  far-reaching  solutions.  It 
makes  demands  on  all  of  us.  And  of 
course  the  poUce  feel  the  weight  of  it 
most  directly.  We  must  help  them  in  their 
complex  and  difficult  task.  We  should 
support  them  with  higher  salaries  and 
better  training  methods  and  facilities. 
We  should  help  them  to  reorganize  their 
forces  for  greater  efficiency.  We  should 
make  available  to  them  the  new  technol- 
ogy of  scientific  law  enforcement.  And 
we  should  ease  their  burden  by  facing 
the  fact  that  crime  Is  not  just  a  police 
problem— and  acting  on  that  fact  by 
renewing  our  commitment  to  better  edu- 
cation, better  housing,  better  health  care. 
better  jobs  for  all  our  citizens. 

A  program  such  as  this  would  control 
the  rise  in  crime.  Title  in  will  not. 
In  the  two  and  a  half  years  since  the 
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Senate  last  considered  a  crime  bill,  more 
and  more  evidence  has  acciimulated  to 
support  this  conclusion. 

Over  those  2^  years,  a  number  of 
studies  of  police  interrogation  have  been 
published,  careful,  thorough  examina- 
tions of  the  practice  that  title  m  would 
make  the  mainstay  of  police  investiga- 
tion. These  studies  clearly  establish  that 
"the  value  of  confessions  in  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  grossly  exaggerated." 
That  is  the  conclusion  of  Judge  Nathan 
Sobel,  a  respected  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York.  The  reason  for  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  vast  majority  of 
crimes  that  are  ever  solved  occur  be- 
tween people  who  know  each  other.  Wit- 
ness testimony  is  what  convicts  people, 
not  confessions. 

But  we  need  not  look  to  New  York  for 
proof.  The  District  itself  has  been 
searchingly  studied  by  a  Commission  on 
Crime  appointed  by  the  President.  Its 
report  was  published  last  year.  The  re- 
port devotes  30  pages  to  a  study  of  the 
problem  raised  by  the  Mallory  rule  and 
concludes  that  "confessions  are  not  es- 
sential to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  vast  majority  of  cases."  Even  more 
to  the  point,  it  concludes  that  defendants 
who  do  not  confess  are  convicted  just  as 
frequently  as  those  who  do.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the 
evidence  that  more  and  lengthier  poUce 
interrogation  simply  will  not  solve  more 
crimes.  Yet  title  HI  ignores  that  evi- 
dence. 

But  other  developments  in  the  past  2  Vj 
years  strongly  suggest  that  we  do  not 
have  the  right  to  authorize  that  kind  of 
interrogation.  Since  we  last  considered 
this  problem,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  immlstakably  clear  that  lengthy 
police  interrogation  is  repugnant  to  the 
Constitution.  I  refer  of  course  to  the 
Miranda  decision,  handed  down  well  over 
a  year  ago.  I  believe  that  title  HI  can 
be  read— and  might  be  read  by  the 
courts — to  be  inconsistent  with  both  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  that  decision,  as 
well  as  with  other  constitutional  prescrip- 
tions. 

If  the  bill  is  interpreted  to  mean  what 
it  says  on  its  face,  I  think  it  is  imcon- 
stitutional.  as  I  shall  explain. 

By  authorizing  3  hours  of  interroga- 
tion, it  seems  to  ignore  the  clear  direc- 
tive of  Miranda  that  police  questioning 
must  cease  whenever  a  suspect  chooses 
not  to  cooperate.  Title  HI  seems  to  give 
3  hours  in  which  to  persuade  the  suspect 
to  cooperate  but  Miranda  says  that  that 
kind  of  persuasion  is  unacceptable. 

Miranda  gives  the  suspect  the  right  to 
have  a  lawyer,  and  states  that  there 
shall  be  no  questioning  until  a  suspect's 
request  for  a  lawyer  is  granted. 

But  by  permitting  the  suspect  to  be 
held  for  3  hours  at  the  police  station,  we 
provide  the  possibility  that  the  warning, 
made  not  by  the  magistrate  in  open 
court  but  by  someone  else  in  private,  will 
be  less  than  full  and  clear.  Indeed,  a 
Georgetown  University  study  of  Miran- 
da's impact  In  the  District  shows  that 
only  7.3  percent  of  the  suspects  ques- 
tioned by  police  requested  lawyers.  It 
would  appear  that  the  warnings  they  re- 
ceived might  not  have  informed  them 
effectively  of  the  assistance  a  lawyer 
could  give  them.  Title  m  thus  seems  to 
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invite  a  warning  about  right  to  counsel 
which  Is  less  than  the  full  and  effective 
warning  which  Miranda  prescribes. 

The  bill  has  the  same  infirmity  with 
respect  to  the  warning  that  the  accused 
has  a  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion. Miranda  says  that  this  warning  is 
crucial.  It  says  that  the  privilege  is  at 
the  heart  of  our  system  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. The  suspect  must  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  claim  the  privilege.  But  the  bill 
raises  the  possibility  that  warnings  about 
this  privilege  will  not  be  effective,  since  it 
allows  the  warning  to  be  made  by  men 
whose  interest  is  that  the  suspect  will 
waive  his  privilege. 

If  the  bill  were  read  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  would  almost  certainly  be  held 
unconstitutional.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Senate  would  knowingly  enact  a 
bill  that  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  do  not  believe  that  this  reading — 
although  seemingly  invited  by  the  bill's 
language— is  intended  by  the  Senate. 

My  understanding  of  the  bill  is  there- 
fore that  it  is  meant  to  be  consistent  with 
Miranda,  that  it  respects  the  rules  of 
that  case.  When  it  preserves  the  sus- 
pect's "rights  imder  applicable  law,"  I 
read  it  to  mean  that  the  constitutional 
requirements  of  Miranda  must  govern 
whenever  the  statute  seems  in  conflict 
with  them. 

This  means  that  the  police  must  care- 
fully and  sympathetically  warn  the  sus- 
pect of  his  right  to  remain  silent.  It 
means  that  the  police  must  sympathet- 
ically explain  that  the  suspect  may 
have  the  advice  and  support  of  a  lawyer 
if  he  wants  it.  And  it  means  that  the 
police  must  tmderstand  that  the  3 
hours  authorized  by  the  bill. is  only  an 
outside  limit.  Constitutionally  accept- 
able questioning  must  stop  far  short  of 
that  time  limit  if  the  suspect  so  desires. 

It  is  not  only  Miranda  that  dictates 
a  narrow  construction  of  title  III.  The 
law  of  arrest — based  on  the  requirement 
of  probable  cause — also  is  superior  to  any 
statute  we  might  pass.  Arid  title  ni  may 
invite  arrests  on  less  than  probable 
cause  in  order  to  question  a  suspect.  For 
it  delays,  and  as  a  practical  matter  may 
prevent  altogether,  a  judicial  test  of 
probable  cause — the  kind  of  test  in- 
tended by  tjje  rule  requiring  prompt  ar- 
raignment. 

The  temptatiomwill  be  strong  to  make 
what  used  to  be  called  "arrests  for  in- 
vestigation" arrests  on  less  than  prob- 
able cause,  for  the  purpose  of  interro- 
gating the  arrested  person  in  the  hope 
of  turning  up  a  lead.  Those  who  drafted 
Federal  rule  5(a),  many  of  them  men 
with  long  experience  in  law  enforce- 
ment, knew  the  strength  of  this  tempta- 
tion. That  is  why  they  insisted  on  an  in- 
dependent determination  of  probable 
cause,  a  determination  by  a  judge,  in  a 
courtroom,  a  determination  away  from 
the  pressures  of  the  street  and  the  sta- 
tion hoiise. 

Even  though  title  m  does  not  change 
the  legal  standard  for  an  arrest,  we 
should  face  the  fact  that,  if  it  were  en- 
acted, the  de  facto  standard  might  be- 
come merely  "suspiciousness."  indeed, 
the  language  of  title  ni  seems  to  encour- 
age this,  since  It  provides  that  if  the 
suspect  is  not  charged,  the  detention 
shall  not  be  recorded  as  an  arrest  in  any 


oflQcial  record.  No  doubt  this  is  meant 
to  spare  the  suspect  the  embarrassment 
of  an  "arrest  record"  but  in  practice  it 
would  also  spare  the  police  the  necessity 
of  defending  their  detaining  him. 

Here  again,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Senate  intends  to  erode  the  protection 
of  the  fourth  amendment.  I  therefore 
read  the  bill  to  authorize  no  diminution 
of  the  requirement  of  probable  cause. 
Title  in  is  not  a  license  to  the  police 
to  disregard  that  one  requirement.  We 
have  no  authority  to  grant  ruch  a  li- 
cense, and  I  cannot  believe  we  are  claim- 
ing that  w   do. 

But,  Mr.  President,  apart  from  these 
difficult  constitutional  questions,  I  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  enacting  title  HI.  Other 
events  of  the  past  two  and  a  half  years 
con  vine,  me  that  it  is  unwise  to  tamper 
with  the  provisions  of  rxile  5(a).  I  refer 
to  the  terrible  disorders  that  have 
wracked  our  cities  summer  after  sum- 
mer. In  my  judgment,  the  arrest  prac- 
tices that  title  ni  might  encourage  could 
generate  misunderstanding  and  resent- 
ment in  many  areas  of  the  District.  One 
cannot  read  the  studies  of  the  urban 
riots  without  concluding  that  they  have 
been  sparked  by  police-commimlty  ten- 
sions— a  sense  of  alienation  and  hostility 
among  slum-dwellers,  which  rightly  or 
wrongly  is  directed  at  the  police.  Almost 
every  one  of  these  explosions  has  begun 
over  an  allegedly  imwarranted,  unlawful 
arrest.  Rule  5(a)  creates  a  procedure 
for  deterring  such  arrests,  and  In  my 
judgment  this  is  not  the  time  to  weaken 
that  procedure. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  adequate  tools 
of  police  investigation  are  vitally  neces- 
sary in  the  fight  against  crime.  Imagina- 
tive and  resourceful  police  work  makes 
an  indispensable  contribution  to  the  con- 
trol of  crime.  But  we  should  be  helping 
the  police  to  develop  new  techniques  of 
investigation,  not  insisting  on  old  ones 
whose  constitutionality  is  suspect,  and 
whose  effectiveness  now  seems  in  doubt. 
We  should  be  strengthening  the  patrol 
operations  of  the  police;  expanding  and 
modernizing  their  laboratory  facilities; 
improving  their  communications  equip- 
ment. We  should  be  helping  them  to 
foster  good  relations  between  the  com- 
munity and  themselves.  And  we  should 
be  attacking  far  more  vigorously  the 
breeding  grounds  of  crime — the  swamps 
of  poverty  and  hopelessness  in  which  so 
many  are  simk. 

The  police  cannot  do  it  alone.  They 
need  our  support.  But  we  are  deluding 
ourselves  and  misleading  them  If  we 
think  that  the  enactment  of  title  III 
will  help  them.  In  my  judgment  it  will 
only  aggravate  their  difficulties.  It  will 
embroil  them  in  complex  constitutional 
litigation.  I  think  it  will  also  produce 
numerous  suits  against  them  for  false 
arrest — civil  actions  asking  damages  for 
unlawful  detention.  If  I  am  right  about 
the  effect  of  title  HI,  many  of  these  suits 
will  succeed.  Zealous  police  officers,  anx- 
ious to  do  their  job,  will  find  themselves 
rewarded  by  an  embarrassing  and  ex- 
pensive judgment  for  damages.  And  they 
will  only  have  done  what  we  urged  them 
to  do.  Finally,  the  temptation  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  title  ni  could  destroy  the 
good  results  of  our  police  department's 
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efforts  to  Improve  police-community  re- 
lations. Resentment  and  bitterness  in  the 
ghettos  will  lead  to  more  crime,  more 
hostility,  and  less  cooperation  even  from 
the  law-abiding.  We  do  the  police  no 
favor  by  bringing  these  resxilts  about. 
That  is  not  the  way  to  support  oiu-  po- 
lice in  the  fight  against  crime.  It  is 
easy,  it  is  quick,  but  it  will  be  fruitless, 
and  worse  than  fruitless. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  make  effec- 
tive use  of  the  Police  Department's  re- 
sources of  courage,  dedication,  and  in- 
telligence, we  must  face  the  fact  that  law 
enforcement  Is  entering  a  new  era.  All 
the  evidence  that  has  come  to  light  since 
we  last  considered  a  crime  bill  is  evidence 
of  a  new  era.  Interrogation  does  not  work 
any  more— if  it  ever  did.  Constitutional 
standards  of  due  process  make  old  meth- 
ods of  police  work  imacceptable.  A 
heightened  sense  of  Injustice  among  the 
poor  makes  them  resent  mistreatment 
by  officials  even  if  those  mistreated  are 
criminals. 

Let  us  not  persist  in  efforts  to  turn  the 
clock  back.  Let  us  accept  the  challenge 
of  this  new  era.  Let  us  provide  here  in 
the  District  the  model  of  a  modem-  and 
forward-looking  syst?m  for  assuring 
security  and  justice  to  all  our  citizens.  I 
think  we  must  begin  by  rejecting  title  in. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  title  m 
should  be  retained  by  aU  means.  In  our 
considered  judgment,  it  is  constitutional. 
We  have  the  benefit  of  the  views  of  the 
Justice  Department.  If  title  m  is  retained 
In  the  bill,  we  are  reasonably  sure  it  will 
be  signed  into  law  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  any  event,  we  could 
stay  here  for  weeks  and  months  arguing 
the  constitutionaUty  of  title  m.  It  will 
stm  remain  for  the  Supreme  Court  or 
some  of  the  higher  courts  to  determine. 
I  recommend  and  suggest  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  have  a  brief 
quonun  call,  with  the  vmderstanding  that 
the  time  not  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  that  right. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  ^       . 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  for  a  quonmi. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  B"yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pclbright],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 


MoNDALE],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  are  necesssuily 
absent. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender].  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  iNotnrE],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoff]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  armounce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee    [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  lUlnols  [Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTT]  and  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 

[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The    Senator    from    Vermont     [Mr. 
Prouty]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 
The   Senator   from   New   Hampshire 

[Mr.  Cotton]  Is  detained  on  official  busi- 
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ness 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Cotton],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  57,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Morse's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  If  there  are 
no  further  amendments,  I  suggest  the 
third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 
time;  and  the  bUl  (B.R.  10783)  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  unable  to 
be  present. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Domtnick 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  In  urging  the  support 
of  the  Senate  tor  the  omnibus  crime  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Committee. 

Orlme,  In  my  opinion,  Is  the  number  one 
problem  facing  the  Nation's  Capital.  Its 
climb  in  generous  proportion*  to  new  heights 
has  already  become  a  source  of  frustration, 
of  embarrassment,  and  more  Importantly,  of 
deep-rooted  and  Justifiable  fear,  for  those 
who  live  and  work  here  and  for  those  who 
would  visit  their  capital  city. 

Indeed.  Washington.  D.C..  Is  hardly  sur- 
passed In  crime.  The  District  ranked  third  In 
total  offenses  for  cities  of  ctmiparable  size  In 
19€6.  It  was  second  In  the  rate  of  crime  Index 
offenses  per  thousand  population  of  the  16 
cities  m  the  600.000  to  1  mUllon  population 
class. 

The  alarming  and  critical  shape  our  federal 
city  finds  ItseU  In  Is,  I  think,  most  forcefully 
shown  by  the  1968  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port, dated  August  10.  1967.  Of  the  16  cities 
of  similar  size,  the  DUtrlct  is  unquestionably 
a  front-runner  In  crime.  The  District  ranked 
first  m  robbery,  second  in  aggravated  assault, 
third  In  murder,  fourth  In  housebreaking  and 
grand  larceny,  fifth  In  auto  theft,  and  eighth 
In  rape.  ^ 

Shocking?  Te«.  but  not  new.  The  crime  rate 
In  the  District  has  been  steadUy  climbing 
since  1957. 

In  the  five  years  of  my  membership  on  the 
Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee.  I 
have  endeavored  to  approach  this  subject 
with  the  concern  and  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  think  no  other  matter  has  received 
more  careltil  analysis  of  more  lengthy  de- 
bate by  the  Committee.  Legislation  has  been 
under  study  by  our  Committee  since  the  STth 
Congress.  The  Committee  reported  an  omnl- 
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huB  bill  in  the  8Stb  Congress,  but  unfortu- 
nately, tbe  btn  never  reeelTcd  Floor  actton. 
In  the  89tb  Congress  I  Introduced  S.  IMS. 
which  was  Identical  to  the  bUl  we  reported 
In  the  prior  Congress.  I  had  though  UuA 
was  a  practical  piece  of  legi&lation. 

Most  of  the  members  of  this  Body  are 
familiar  with  what  happened.  After  the  long 
hours  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  myself,  and 
others  spent  over  the  years  coming  up  with  a 
crime  bill  and  working  out  an  acceptable 
measure  In  conference.  President  Johnson 
vetoed  it. 

I  have  stated  many  times  I  do  not  think 
that  veto  by  a  President  of  legislation  on 
the  suspicion  that  it  might  have  some  un- 
constitutional features  Is  a  proper  function 
of  his  ofllce. 

During  the  debate  on  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  In  the  89th  Congress,  I  made  my  posi- 
tion cle«r  that  certain  areas  with  which  we 
were  dealing  were  not  well  settled  In  the 
realm  of  constitutional  law.  I  further  stated 
I  did  not  feel  we  could  do  Justice,  either  to 
the  accused  or  the  victim,  by  ducking  the 
issue. 

Congress  has  a  duty  to  meet  the  crime 
problem  in  the  IXstrlct  head-on.  This,  I 
think,  we  have  been  attempting  to  do  for 
some  six  years  now. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  so  ably 
made  clear,  the  bill  we  have  reported  this 
year  has  a  number  of  changes,  a  number  of 
new  areas,  from  the  1966  vetoed  bill. 

While  constitutional  questions  may  still 
arise,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  enacted  into  law.  If  there  are  areas  which 
smack  of  going  against  the  constitution,  let 
them  be  tested  by  the  time-honored  method 
In  the  courts. 

Frankly,  the  law-abiding  citizens  In  the 
Federal  City  can't  afford  another  LBJ  veto 
of  crime  legislation. 

I  support  this  bill  and  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  it  In  the  form  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, y 

I  would  like,  however,  to  make  some  legis- 
lative history  wltn^regard  to  Title  I,  provid- 
ing for  arrest  without  a  warrant. 

I  must  respectfully  disassociate  myself 
with  the  statement  at  page  9  of  the  Com- 
mittee report  that  "The  Committee  con- 
cludes that  authority  to  arrest  without  a 
warrant  improves  law  enforcement." 

As  you  are  aware,  I  am  a  co-sponsor  of  15. 
of  the  16  District  of  Columbia  Crime  bills 
Introduced  in  the  90th  Congress.  The  one 
bill  which  I  did  not  co-sponsor  was  S.  1524. 
the  Senate  counterpart  of  Title  I. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  on  AprU  13, 
1967, 1  stated  the  reswons  for  withholding  my 
sponsorship  of  this  aspect  of  the  legislation. 
Following  our  bearings  and  executive  ses- 
sions, my  position  remains  the  same. 

I  have  strong  reservations  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  broadening  the  power  of  arrest  In 
this  fashion. 

Title  I  amounts  to  a  substantial  change 
in  existing  law  both  with  respect  to  the  time 
relationship  between  the  commission  of  an 
offense  and  the  arrest,  and  the  substance 
of  the  misdemeaxtor  for  which  the  arrest  is 
made. 

As  I  read  the  present  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  section  4-140,  which  this  bUl  wotild 
amend,  arrests  may  now  be  made  with  a 
warrant  for  "any"  offense  prohibited  by 
Congress  provided  commission  takes  place 
"In  the  presence"  or  wltbin  the  "view"  of 
the  arresting  authority.  True,  District  of 
OjIusBtrta  Code,  section  23-306  allows  arrest 
without  a  warrant  for  certain  named  mla- 
demeanors,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  arrests 
based  on  probable  cause  for  the  listed  mis- 
demeanors are  limited  to  those  where  the 
person  arrested  "la  violating  the  section  in- 
volved at  the  time  of  the  arrest."  This,  I  sub- 
mit, is  already  In  accord  with  the  general 
role  across  the  countrr, 

ActoaUy  District  of  Columbia  Code  section 
33-306  is  one   example   of  the  ambiguities 


found  tn  the  otxtdated  ertmlnal  laws  ot  ths 
Dtskrtct,  ttjr  this  section  appcrently  lumps 
togtiika  as  one.  arrest  on  pcobatrte  cause  and 
arrest  for  perpyetratlon  in  the  presence  of 
the  arresting  authority.  My  understanding 
is  that  traditionally  these  have  formed  the 
basis  for  two  differing  ty7>es  of  arrest  and  are 
based  upon  factors  peculiar  to  each. 

The  Mil  would  alter  this  situation  by  per- 
mitting arrests  for  named  misdemeanors 
where  there  is  probable  catise  to  believe  the 
defendant  "has  committed"  the  offense.  Thus 
the  arrest  might  be  made  some  time  after  the 
violation. 

Moreover,  the  misdemeanors  now  listed  in 
District  of  Columbia  Code  section  33-306 
seem  to  have  the  common  characteristic  of 
possession  of  an  item  at  the  time  of  arrest. 
This  differs  markedly  from  the  misdemeanors 
in  the  bUL 

I  understand  this  language  is  taken  from 
the  "first  draft"  of  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute's Model  Code  of  Pre-arraignment 
Procedure. 

It  seems  to  me  this  "first  draft"  is  an  erod- 
ing of  established  principles  In  the  law  of 
arrest.  The  prerequisite  of  obtaining  a  war- 
rant before  an  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor  not 
committed  in  the  officer's  presence  is  well 
known  in  the  law. 

Is  the  misdemeanor  situation  so  serious 
that  we  are  compelled  to  knock  aside  long- 
standing safeguards  designed  to  keep  the 
power  of  arrest  within  bounds? 

Expanding  the  arresting  authority  in  this 
manner  is  a  policy  question.  It  received  the 
endorsement  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  D.C.  Commissioners  at  the  time  of 
our  hearings. 

I  would  merely  Uke  the  record  to  reflect 
that  I  am  nbt  convinced  this  is  a  wise  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  an  op- 
portunity today  to  take  a  new,  meaning- 
ful step  toward  the  restoration  of  respect 
for  law  and  order  in  this  land. 

The  District  of  Columbia  crime  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  lay  the  groundwork  for 
making  this  area  once  again  a  place 
where  our  citizens  can  walk  the  streets 
without  fear  of  being  molested.  A  place 
where  a  police  officer  can  do  his  job  with- 
out fear  of  being  shot  to  death.  A  place 
where  the  fall  of  night  does  not  mean  the 
end  of  a  civilized  society. 

I  will  vote  for  passage  of  this  most  Im- 
portant piece  of  legislation.  In  so  doing, 
I  earnestly  believe  that  I  am  voting  for  a 
principle  that  must  be  adhered  to  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  Nation  governed  by 
laws  rather  than  men. 

The  criminal  must  once  again  learn 
that  he  has  no  right  to  loot  and  bum 
and  steal.  He  has  no  right  to  beat  and 
rape  and  kill.  He  has  no  right  to  take 
our  society  back  into  the  jungle  from 
which  it  emerged  so  many  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand  our  law-enforce- 
ment officers  must  be  told  that  they  do 
have  rights.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect support  in  their  attempts  to  halt 
those  who  would  violate  the  rules  by 
which  we  live.  They  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect our  courts  to  keep  the  handcuffs 
on  the  criminals  they  apprehend  rather 
than  see  those  cuffs  taken  off  and  placed 
aroimd  their  wrists.  They  have  a  right, 
as  well  as  a  duty,  to  defend  themselves 
and  their  society  without  the  necesaity  of 
confronting  a  small,  but  vocal,  chorus 
that  yells  brutalltv^. 

The  lesaam  of  this  year  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  veil  of  anarchy  that  came 
so  close  to  f  aUlng  In  Detroit,  Newark,  and 


other  cities  must  not  be  permitted  to 
cover  the  face  ot  America  ever  again. 

Blr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Prestdent,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator 
frwn  Arkansas  [Mr.  Polbricrt],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
MondalkI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Taluadcx]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son],  and  the  Senator  from  Cpnnecticut 
[Mr.  Ribicoft]  are  absepron  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  Inouye],  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magndson],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sykincton], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Adckn],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
nick],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Kuchel],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott]  and  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  is  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dobonick],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr  Percy],  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  67, 
nays  9,  as  follows: 

[No.  385  Leg.] 
YEAS — 67 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 
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Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 


Brewster 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  V*. 


Byrd,  W.  Va. 
Cannon 
-'Ison 
i,.»urch 
Curtis 
Dlrkaen 
Ervlt 
Fannin 
Fong 
Oore 

onffln 

Oruenlng 

Hansen 

Harris 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Hill 

Holland 


Brooke 

Case 

Hart 


Aiken 

AUott 

Baker 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 


HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McOee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

MiUer 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Moss 

Mundt 

Murphy 

NAYS— 9 

Kennedy,  Mass.  Morse 
Kennedy,  NY.    WUllams,  N.J. 
Metcalf  Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Pulbrlght 

Inouye 

Kuchel 

Magniison 

McCarthy 

Mondale 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

Russell 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparlunan 

Spong 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Ty  dings 

WUllams,  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


Morton 

Percy 

Prouty 

RlblcoS 

Scott 

Sjrmlngton 

Talmadge 

Tower 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  10783)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Bible, 
Mr.  Tydings,  and  Mr.  Dominick  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore  the   Senate   the   following   letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Report  or  NtrMBEs  op  Officios  on  Dtrrr  With 

Hkad«uarters,  Department  of  Armt  and 

Army    Oenesal   Staff 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  bead- 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  general  staff,  dated  September  30, 
1967  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

RCPOKT  OF  Boars  or  Visitors,  U.S.  Naval 
Academy 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Board  of  Visi- 
tors, VS.  Naval  Academy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  Interim  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Visitors  to  the  U.  8.  Naval  Academy, 
dated  December  4,  1967  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  STENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments: 

8.  793.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 


of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Alabama  Space  Science  Exhibit  Com- 
mission (Rept.  No.  926) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HH.  8647.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  simplify  laws  relating  to 
members  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  931). 

By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

HM.  12961.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  37,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  authorize  the  nontem- 
porary  storage  of  household  effects  of  mem- 
bers of  a  missing  status  (Rept.  No.  932). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  1341.  An  act  to  amend  section  701  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
additional  accximulatlon  of  leave  in  certain 
foreign  areas  (Rept.  No.  933) . 

By  Mrs.  SMITH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  3982.  An  act  to  amend  section  409  of 
title  37,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
transportation  of  house  trailers  and  mobile 
dwellings  of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices (Rept.  No.  934). 

By  Mr.  PEARSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  10242.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  the  authorized 
strengths  by  grade  for  medical  and  dental 
officers  on  active  duty  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  (Rept.  No.  936) . 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1902.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Greene 
County,  Miss.  (Rept.  No.  924). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HM.  11642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mar- 
shall County,  Ind.  (Rept.  No.  928). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
without  additional  amendment: 

S.  Res.  189.  Resolution  to  authorize  cer- 
tain additional  studies  by  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works  (Rept.  No.  923) . 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 
8. 1245.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  lease 
airspace  above  and  below  freeway  rights-of- 
way  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  921) ;  and 

S.  1246.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Conmils- 
sloners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enter 
into  leases  for  the  rental  of,  or  to  use  or  per- 
mit the  use  of,  public  space  in,  on,  over,  and 
under  the  streets  and  alleys  under  their  Ju- 
risdiction, other  than  freeways,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  922). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

H.H.  13833.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  post 
office  and  Federal  office  buUdlng  to  be  con- 
structed In  Bronx,  N.Y.,  shall  be  named  the 
Charles  A.  Buckley  Post  Office  and  Federal 
Office  Btaidlng  In  memory  of  the  late  Charles 
A.  Buckley,  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  from  the  State  of  New  York 
from  1935  through  1964  (Rept.  No.  929). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  an  amendment: 

HJl.  13933.  An  act  to  amend  section  103 
of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
modifications  or  revisions  in  the  Interstate 
System  (Rept.  No.  927). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

8.  1637.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  the 
Issue  of  just  compensation  may  be  tried  by 
a  jury  In  any  case  involving  the  condemna- 
tion of  real  property  by  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  (Rept.  No.  930). 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  subse- 
quently said:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  a  report  filed  earlier 
today  by  my  colleague.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, together  with  Individual  and  sup- 
plemental views,  the  report  being  from 
the    Committee   on   Public   Works,    be 

printed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  PASSPORT  LAWS— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
926) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ful- 
bright,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  a  report  on  S.  1418, 
relating  to  changes  in  the  paissport  laws, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed,  together  with  the  supplemental 
views. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will  be 
placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 


INCREASE  OF  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES — ^REPORT  OF  A  COM- 
MITTEE 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  reported  the  following 
original  resolution  (S.  Res.  196) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  196 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services  hereby  is  authorized  to  expend  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  during 
the  Ninetieth  Congress,  $10,000  in  addition 
to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  purpwees, 
specified  in  section  134(a)  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  AugXMt  2,  1946. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted. 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

Charles  A.  Bowsher,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  MILLER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Chapman,  Jr.,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  with  the  rank  of  general. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  re- 
port favorably  the  nominations  of  33 
flag  and  general  officers  in  the  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air  Force,  and 
ask  that  these  names  be  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows: 

Brig.  Gen.  Glenn  Charles  Ames,  and  sun- 
dry other  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers,  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Richard  P.  Klocko,  Regular  Air 
Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions  of  Impor- 
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tance  &nd  respcuulblUty  designated  by  the 
President,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral; 

Wood  B.  Kyle,  and  sundry  other  oiOcers. 
for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Lt.  Gen.  William  W.  Momyer  (major  gen- 
eral. Regular  Air  Force),  U.S.  Air  Force,  to 
be  assigned  to  poeitlona  of  Importamce  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President. 
In  the  grade  of  general; 

Vice  Adm.  Bernard  A.  Clarey,  U.S.  Navy,  to 
be  Vice  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  tn  the 
grade  of  admiral;  and 

Adm.  Charles  D.  Grlffln,  U.S.  Navy,  when 
retired,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
admiral. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  960  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Army  in  the  grade 
of  colonel  and  below;  3,621  appointments 
and  promotions  in  the  Air  Force  in  the 
grade  of  major  and  below;  and  1,004  ap- 
pointments in  the  Marine  Corps  in  the 
grade  of  colonel  and  below.  Since  these 
names  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  order  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows : 

Albert  L.  Gore,  and  sundry  other  persons, 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

William  W.  Carter,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  and  scholarship  students, 
for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States: 

Harold  R.  Aaron,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States; 

Prank  A.  Barker,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States; 

Hubert  C.  Agee,  Jr.,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  and  scholarship  stu- 
dents, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

Richard  H.  Bennett,  and  sxindry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Air 
Force; 

Charles  B.  Prazier,  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Force,  for 
appointment  in  the  RegtUar  Air  Force;* 

Richard  F.  Barker,  and  sundry  other  dis- 
tinguished graduates  of  the  Air  Force  Officer 
Training  School,  for  appointment  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force: 

John  T.  Abell.  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Air  Force;  and 

Gerald  G.  Abel,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce : 

James  M.  Nicholson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Federal  Trade  Commissioner. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Capt.  John  D.  McCubbin,  Capt.  Robert  E. 
Hammond,  Capt.  WUllam  L.  Morrison,  and 
Capt.  William  P.  Rea  in,  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard:  and 

Capt.  Arnold  I.  Sobel,  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral  In  the  U-S.  Coast  Guard 
Reserve. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  I  also  re- 
port favorably  sundry  nominations  in  the 
Coast  Guard.  Since  these  names  have 
previously  appeared  in  the  Congression- 
al Record,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  them  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar,  I  ask  imanimous  consent   that 


they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomtnations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

Irving  G.  Sauer,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  in  the  Coast  Guard. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Stephen  J.  PoUak,  of  the  District  ot  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


RESOLUTIONS 


BILLS    AND   A    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time  and,  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 

By  Sir.  GRIFFIN: 

S.  2762.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Pom- 
thlp  Nutayothin;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BARTLETT: 

S.  2763.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Webber  W. 
Dawsey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  BABTi.rrr  when  he 
introduced    the    above    bill,    which    ^>pear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

S.  2764.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Santiago 
Jose  Manuel  Ramon  Bienvenldo  Rolg  y  Gar- 
cia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  NELSON: 

S.  2765.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tomas  Bal- 
lest.i    Domlnguez    and    MarU    Pilar    Roman 
Ballesta;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (by  request)  : 

S.  2766.  A  bill  to  promote  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  restrict  the  travel  of  citi- 
zens and  nationals  of  the  United  States 
where  unrestricted  travel  would  seriously  Im- 
pair the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  etc.;  to 
the  C<Mnmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Pt7t.BiucHT  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HARTKE: 

S.  2767.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  the  use  of  gold 
for  the  setUement  of  IntemaUonal  balances 
with  the  Government  of  Prance  while  such 
government  is  In  arrears  In  the  payment  of 
its  obligations  to  the  Umted  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Habtkx  when  he 
Inuoduced    the    above    bUl,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  beading.) 
By  Mr.  BREWSTER: 

S.  2768.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Carolina 
Alfonso  Dacquel;   and 

S.  2769.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Claro  R. 
Francisco;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  DIRKSEN: 

S.  2770.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  judicial  review; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dducsin  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  2771.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative procedure  and  judicial  review; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Loire  of  Missouri 
when  he  introduced  the  above  bill,  wbl<A 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 
S.J.  Res.  128.  A  joint  resolution  authorla- 
Ing  the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  17,  1988.  as  'XtTLAC  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Takbobocch  when 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


TO  PRINT  ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP 
HEARINGS  ENTITLED  "RIOTS, 
CIVIL  AND  CRIMINAL  DISORDERS" 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  (S.  Res.  195) ;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration : 

S.  Rzs.   195 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations one  thousand  additional  copies  of 
part  I  of  the  hearings  b^ore  Its  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  during  the 
Ninetieth  Congress,  first  session,  entitled 
"Riots,  Civil  and  Criminal  Disorders." 


INCREASE  OF  LIMIT  OF  EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED 
SERVICES 

Mr.  RUSSELL,  from  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  reported  an  original 
resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  increasing  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  reported  by  Mr.  Russell, 
which  appears  imder  the  headin«r  "Re- 
ports of  Committees.") 


WEBBER  W.  DAWSEY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
for  the  relief  of  Webber  W.  Dawsey. 

Mr.  Dawsey  was  employed  as  a  super- 
visory cartographer  with  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  when  he  was  transferred  In 
1964  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  to  Port- 
land, Oreg.,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Government.  The  personnel  action  au- 
thorizing this  transfer,  dated  June  19, 
1964,  also  authorized  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  and  the  shipment  of 
household  goods  at  Government  expense. 
Under  this  authorization,  the  National 
Trailer  Convoy,  Inc.  of  Tulsa.  Okla.,  was 
engaged  to  transport  a  trailer  containing 
Mr.  Dawsey's  household  possessions  from 
Fairbanks  to  Portland.  During  that  move, 
however,  Mr.  Dawsey's  trailer  was  badly 
damaged  and  the  cost  of  repairs  was  esti- 
mated at  almost  $1,000. 

When  the  trailer  was  damaged  at  Delta 
JuiKtion,  Alaska,  where  it  has  remained 
unrepaired  since  that  time.  National 
Trailer  Convoy,  Inc.,  was  released  from 
further  responsibility  with  respect  to 
transportation  of  the  trailer. 

In  response  to  legal  action  filed  by  Mr. 
Dawsey  against  the  carrier  charging 
negligence,  the  carrier  claimed  that  the 
damage  was  caused  entirely  by  struc- 
tural defects  in  the  trailer.  The  trailer,  a 
1955  Spartan  Royal  Mansion,  was  manu- 
factured by  the  Spartan  TraUer  Co., 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  no  longer 
in  business.  Mr.  Dawsey's  attempts  to 
collect  for  damages  through  legal  action 
were  futile,  however,  as  mounting  legal 
fees  placed  a  heavy  burden  on  him  and 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  his  suit  with- 
out prejudice. 

Early  in  196(J,  Mr.  Dawsey  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
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terlor's  Regional  Solicitor  In  Portland, 
Oreg.  However,  there  was  some  questi<m 
as  to  the  Government's  liability  for  the 
damage.  Now,  2  years  later,  it  h£^  been 
determined  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  under  the  rulings  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  department  is 
in  no  position  to  pursue  claims  for  dam- 
ages arising  out  of  the  transportation  of 
property  of  employees  under  Govern- 
ment bills  of  lading  prior  to  August  31, 
1964  as  in  this  case.  Even  though  in  a 
recent  ruling  the  Government  now  recog- 
nizes a  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  per- 
sonal property  arising  incident  to  the 
service  of  the  employee  under  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claim  Act  of  1964  now  in  effect,  the 
statute  does  not  operate  retroactively 
and  since  Mr.  Dawsey's  loss  occurred 
prior  to  August  31,  1964,  it  is  not  appli- 
cable to  his  case. 

At  the  time  the  damages  occurred,  Mr. 
Dawsey  was  under  financial  obligation 
for  the  cost  of  the  trailer  and  it  was  not 
until  this  summer  that  he  liquidated  that 
debt.  In  view  of  the  lapse  of  over  3  years 
since  Mr.  Dawsey's  loss  necessitating  the 
loss  to  him  of  the  use  of  the  trailer  as  his 
home,  requiring  him  to  take  up  residence 
elsewhere,  and  causing  him  to  lose  the 
bulk  of  his  savings  which  were  tied  up 
in  the  purchase  of  the  mobile  home,  I 
would  hope  that  this  legislation  might 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2763)  for  the  relief  of  Web- 
ber W.  Dawsey,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Bart- 
tETT.  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PROPOSED  RESTRICTION  ON  FOR- 
EIGN  TRAVEL  IN  THE  INTEREST 
OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bin  to  promote  the  foreign 
ix)llcy  of  the  United  States  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  to  restrict  the 
travel  of  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  States  where  unrestricted  travel 
would  seriously  Impair  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

The  proposed  bill  has  been  requested 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  and  I 
am  Introducing  it  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bUl  to  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may  direct 
their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  op- 
pose this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested 
amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter  is 
considered  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bUl 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  the  letter  from  the 
Actliig  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Vice 
President  dated  December  11,  1967,  in 

regard  to  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred: and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  bill  (S.  2766)  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  au- 


thorizing the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
strict the  travel  of  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  where  unrestricted 
travel  would  seriously  impair  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  so  forth,  intro- 
diKsed  by  Mr.  Fulbright,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2766 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttie  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  46  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  forelg^n  relations,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 

"i  970.  Travel   In   violation   of   area  restric- 
tions 

"(a)  Subject  to  such  policy  or  poUcles  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  for  carrying  out 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  by  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
strict travel  to  a  foreign  country  or  area  by 
citizens  and  nationals  of  the  Urxlted  States 
if  he  determines  that  the  country  or  area  Is — 

"  ( 1 )  a  country  or  area  which  is  at  war, 

"(2)  a  country  or  area  where  Insurrection 
or  armed  hostilities  are  In  progress. 

"(3)  a  cotintry  or  area  whose  military 
forces  are  engaged  in  armed  conflict  with 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(4)  a  country  or  area  to  which  travel  must 
be  restricted  in  the  natlonsU  interest  because 
such  travel  would  seriously  Impair  the  con- 
duct of  United  States  foreign  policy. 

"(b)  Such  restriction  shall  be  announced 
by  pubUc  notice  which  shall  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  shall  state  the 
grounds  for  imposing  the  restriction.  The  re- 
striction shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  publication  unless  sooner 
revoked  by  public  notice  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Any  such  restriction  may  be  extended 
by  public  notice  by  the  Secretary  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  one  year  at  a  time. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  travel 
to  a  restricted  country  or  area  by  any  person 
when  the  Secretary  deems  such  travel  to  be 
In  the  national  mterest.  The  authorization 
shall  take  si^  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regulatiohjprescrlbe. 

"(d)  Any  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States  who  willfully  enters  or  travels  in  or 
through  any  country  or  area  to  which  travel 
is  restricted  pvirsuant  to  this  section  without 
having  received  the  Secretary's  authoriza- 
tion for  such  travel  shall  be  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one 
year  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000,  or 
both. 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  45, 
immediately  preceding  section  951,  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  Item : 

"970.  Travel    In    violation    of    area    restric- 
tions." 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Fulbright 

is  as  follows : 

Depastmxnt  of  Statk, 
Washington,  December  It,  1967. 
Hon  Hubert  H.  HtrMPHRET, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  MR.  Vice  Preshukt  :  I  have  the  honor 
to  transmit  a  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  determine  that  travel  to  cer- 
tain foreign  countries  by  United  States  clU- 
zens  should  be  prohibited  and  prescribing 
criminal  penalties  for  those  who  travel  In 
violation  of  such  a  prohibition. 

This  proposed  legislation  Is  Intended  to  fill 
a  gap  In  existing  law.  More  than  two  years 
ago,  in  Zernel  v.  Rusk.  381  UJ8.  1,  the  Su- 
preme Court  sustained  the  authority  exer- 
cUed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  over  fifty 
years  to  endorse  paissports  as  Invalid  for 
travel  to  q>eclfled  countries  or  areas  when 


travel  to  those  regions  wotild  seriously  Im- 
pair our  foreign  policy.  Recognizing  that 
such  a  restrlcticffi  might  effectively  i^revent 
travel  by  American  citizens  to  the  area,  the 
Court  found  nonetheless  that  an  Inhibition 
on  travel  was  a  constitutionally  permissible 
means  of  implementing  policies  justified  by 
"the  weightiest  oonsideraUoos  of  national 
security." 

Such  considerations  of  national  security 
are  clearly  Illustrated  by  two  current  ex- 
amples. At  a  time  when  our  mUltary  forces 
are  engaged  in  protecting  South  Vlet-Nam 
against  aggression  from  the  North,  It  would 
be  plainly  self-defeating  to  authorize  un- 
restricted travel  of  our  citizens  to  North 
Vlet-Nam.  Travel  in  these  circumstances 
provides  assistance  and  support  In  deroga- 
tion of  the  military  effort  to  which  the  nation 
has  turned  Its  energies. 

The  recent  situation  In  the  Middle  East 
Is  another  Illustration  of  the  Importance  of 
effective  limitations  upon  travel  of  Am«^can 
citizens  in  times  ot  extraordinary  crisis. 
When  emergency  evacuation  of  Amolcan 
citizens  from  an  area  Is  required  by  h^ht- 
ened  tensions  or  armed  combat  In  that  re- 
gion— as  was  true  of  countries  In  the  Middle 
East — steps  must  be  taken  to  keep  other 
Americans  from  the  crisis  area.  Experience 
has  demonstrated  that  the  mere  presence  of 
Americans  in  a  country  where  passions  have 
been  infiamed  against  the  United  States  may 
result  In  unintended  incidents,  and  these 
may  have  severe  consequences  to  our  foreign 
policy  and  to  the  safety  of  the  nation. 

Until  recenUy  It  was  assumed  that  the 
provisions  of  Section  215  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  of  1952  and  the  criminal 
penalties  provided  therein  applied  to  know- 
ing violations  of  geographical  passport  re- 
strictions in  times  of  national  emergency.  In 
January  of  t.hiB  year,  however,  the  Supreme 
Court  determined  unanimously  that  Section 
215  did  not  apply  to  such  conduct  {United 
States  v.  La-ub,  385  U.S.  476;  Travit  v.  United 
StafM,385U.S.  491). 

The  Secretary  of  State  has,  pursuant  to 
published  regulations  been  exercising  the 
authority  to  revoke  passports  of  Individual 
violators  in  order  to  prevent  repeated  viola- 
tions of  area  restrictions,  nils  administra- 
tive measxxre  has,  however,  proved  inade- 
quate to  secure  the  foreign  policy  Interests 
which  are  at  stake.  Our  law  presently  con- 
tains no  effective  and  practical  deterrent 
for  violations  of  travel  restraints  deemed 
necessary  in  the  Implementation  of  our  for- 
eign policy. 

The  proposed  bill  aocompllshes  five  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  It  explicitly  grants  authority  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  acting  pursuant  to  such 
policies  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
specify  foreign  cotm tries  or  areas  where 
travel  by  United  States  citizens  or  nationals 
is  prohibited; 

2.  It  defines  the  limit  of  that  authority; 

3.  It  establishes  a  procedure  whereby  geo- 
graphical restrictions  are  subject  to  contin- 
uing examination; 

4.  It  grants  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
permit  travel  to  restricted  areas  by  those 
whose  travel  Is  deemed  to  be  In  the  national 
Interest;  and 

6.  It  prescribes  an  enforceable  and  fair 
criminal  penalty  for  violations  of  geograph- 
ical restrictions. 

Legislation  affecting  the  travel  abroad  of 
American  citizens  must,  of  course,  take  ac- 
count of  the  established  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  travel  is  a  "Uberty"  secured  by  the 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. The  Supreme  Court  recentiy  sus- 
tained a  restriction  upon  travel  to  Cuba, 
however,  recognizing  that  "the  fact  that  a 
Uberty  cannot  be  Inhllilted  without  due 
process  of  law  does  not  mean  that  It  can 
under  no  circumstances  be  Inhibited."  The 
proposed  biU  accords  fuU  respect  to  the 
constitutionally  protected  liberty  to  Uavel 
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aljroad;  It  authorizes  official  reetralnta  on 
Bucb  travel  only  In  the  most  compelling  clr- 
ciuiLstances  and  after  a  public  announce- 
ment of  the  basis  for  the  restriction.  And  by 
requiring  annual  re-examlnatlons  of  the 
countries  to  which  travel  Is  restricted,  the 
bill  ensures  that  the  announced  limitations 
will  be  In  keeping  with  current  needs. 

It  Is  the  Secretary  of  State's  present  prac- 
tice to  authorize  certain  categories  of  citi- 
zens, such  as  professional  journalists,  schol- 
ars or  doctors,  to  travel  to  restricted  areas 
notwithstanding  the  passport  limitation.  The 
proposed  bill  permits  continuation  of  this 
practice  by  specifically  empowering  the  Sec- 
retary to  grant  exceptions  to  the  general 
prohibition  for  travel  which  Is  "In  the  na- 
tional Interest." 

Finally,  the  bill  Imposes  a  criminal  sanc- 
tion for  unauthorized  travel  by  a  citizen  to 
a  restricted  area  Irrespective  of  whether  the 
traveler  usee  or  possesses  a  passport,  and 
whether  or  not  limitations  are  endorsed  In 
the  travel  document  he  Is  carrying.  The  heart 
of  the  ofTense  is  not  the  violation  of  a  pass- 
port condition;  the  citizen's  entry  to  a  re- 
stricted area  Is  the  act  which  Jeopardizes  our 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  the  statute  define  the  proscribed  con- 
duct directly  and  not  relate  It  to  passport 
restrictions. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  prompt  and 
favorable  consideration  to  this  Important 
legislation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  would  be  in  ac- 
cord with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Acting  Secretary. 


RESTRICTING  GOLD  OUTFLOW  TO 
FRANCE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance  has  declared  finan- 
cial war  on  the  UJS.  dollar,  yet  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Prance  has  been  the  bene- 
ficiary of  thousands  of  American  lives 
in  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  more  than 
$9  billion  of  economic  and  military 
aid  since  World  War  n.  France  also  re- 
mAins  the  debtor  on  World  War  I  debt 
with  over  $5  billion  of  principal  and  in- 
terest due  and  unpaid.  Yet  President 
de  Gaulle  seelis  to  forget  that  and  de- 
clare that  he  wishes  to  destroy  the  dollar 
as  an  international  reserve  currency. 

Mr.  de  Gaulle  has  now  set  out  to  wreck 
the  international  monetary  system 
which  has  supported  the  post-World 
War  n  prosperity  of  the  Western  World. 
He  has  consistently  opposed  British  at- 
tempts to  join  the  European  Common 
Marlcet  and  has  made  it  explicitly  clear 
that  he  dislikes  U.S.  Investment  in 
France.  He  has  withdrawn  France  from 
NATO  defense  plans  at  a  cost  to  us  of 
additional  millions  of  dollars.  He  with- 
drew France  from  the  London  gold  pool 
in  Jime,  but  remained  quiet  about  that 
until  the  British  devaluation  which  he 
desired  provided  the  apt  moment  to  use 
the  French  withdrawal  to  create  addi- 
tional panic  in  the  dollar  markets  of  the 
world.  He  has  opposed  the  other  West- 
em  trading  nations  in  creating  interna- 
tional drawing  rights  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an  increased  volume  of  international 
trade  in  the  f  utiure.  In  declaring  that  the 
dollar  must  be  devalued,  he  has  sought 
to  create  panic  in  the  world  dollar  mar- 
kets, and  he  has  been  amassing  billions 
of  dollars  in  gold  in  hopes  of  maldng  a 
financial  killing  in  the  event  of  U.S. 
devaluation. 


For  these  reasons  I  introduce  a  bill 
today  which  will  prevent  the  Govern- 
ment of  Prance  from  turning  in  our  dol- 
lars for  gold  until  she  pays  those  obliga- 
tions which  are  outstanding  to  us  and 
remain  unpaid,  due,  and  in  arrears.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
this  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2767)  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  gold  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional balances  with  the  Government  of 
France  while  such  government  is  In  ar- 
rears in  the  pajmient  of  its  obligations 
to  the  United  States,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
Hartkc  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.  2767 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  (31 
n.S.C.  442)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  last  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Such  regulations  shall  prohibit 
gold  from  being  exported  or  earmarlied  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  any  International  bal- 
ance with  the  Government  of  Prance,  or  any 
instrumentality  thereof,  while  such  govern- 
ment Is  In  arrears,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  In  the  payment  of 
Its  obligations,  In  whole  or  In  part,  to  the 
United  States." 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  10,  1967,  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  I  introduced 
S.  518  to  amend  and  update  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act.  Extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  bill  on  March  6,  7, 
16,  17;  April  12;  and  May  3,  1967,  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedure. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearings,  there  have 
been  several  developments: 

First.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
submitted  a  similar  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent measure  to  the  same  end,  which,  I 
understand,  will  be  Introduced  in  bill 
form  today; 

Second.  The  staff  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Administrative  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure, in  collaboration  with  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  a  number  of 
Federal  agencies,  has  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  perfecting  amendments  to  S.  518; 
and. 

Third.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
technically  the  legislation  should  amend 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code — as 
codified — and  not  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act  of  1946. 

Therefore,  I  hereby  introduce  a  bill 
which  incorporates  the  perfecting 
amendments  of  the  staff  and  which  is 
couched  in  terms  of  title  5,  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Practice 
and  Procedure  will  have  a  comparative 
print  made  of  this  bill  and  the  com- 
panion proposal  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  will  give  priority  considera- 
tion to  these  two  bills  in  the  coming 
months. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2770)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  administrative  procedure  and 
judicial  review,  introduced  by  Mr.  Dnuc- 
SEN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURE  ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  10,  1967,  Senator  Dirksen 
Introduced  S.  518,  to  amend  and  update 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  on  this 
bill  on  March  6,  7,  16,  17;  April  12;  and 
May  3,  1967.  During  these  hearings,  op- 
position to  the  legislation  was  ex- 
pressed by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies 
and  others. 

When  he  testified  on  the  bill.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Prank  Wozencraft 
made  a  counterproposal  which  I  now  in- 
troduce. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this 
bill — now  couched  in  terms  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code — will  be  consid- 
ered simultaneously  with  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  S.  518  which  is  also  being 
Introduced  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2771)  to  amend  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  administrative  procedure  and 
judicial  review,  Introduced  by  Mr.  Long 
of  Missouri,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
OP  the  Judiciary. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
LULAC  WEEK,  FEBRUARY  11-17. 
1968 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  today  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  proclaim  the  period 
February  11-17.  1968,  as  "LULAC 
Week." 

LULAC  is  the  official  designation  of  the 
League  of  United  Latin  American  Citi- 
zens, a  nonprofit,  civic  organization  seek- 
ing on  the  one  hand  to  relate  the  full 
meaning  of  citizenship  to  all  Americans 
of  Spanish-speaking  background,  and 
seeking  on  the  other  Jiand  to  assure  these 
citizens  full  access  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  benefits  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Founded  on  Febi-uai-y  17,  1929,  LULAC 
is  the  oldest  national  organization  in  the 
United  States  working  for  Americans  of 
Mexican  and  Spanish  descent.  It  origi- 
nated in  south  Texas  during  the  success- 
ful struggle  to  desegregate  the  public 
schools  of  that  area.  Since  then,  LULAC 
councils  have  been  established  in  19 
States  across  the  Union,  and  their  sphere 
of  interest  and  activity  has  expanded 
beyond  civil  rights  to  include  programs 
in  the  areas  of  education,  manpower 
training,  community  action,  and  so  forth. 

This  organization  of  concerned  and 
capable  people  has  made  great  strides 
toward  bringing  the  Spanish-speaking 
citizen  out  of  the  shadows  of  poverty  and 
into  the  glow  of  the  American  promise. 
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Perhaps  LULAC's  finest  virtue,  how- 
ever. Is  that  it  fosters  economic  and 
social  advances  without  forcing  the 
Spanish- American  to  reject  his  noble 
heritage — ^Indeed,  LULAC's  success  Is 
predicated  on  the  strength  of  the  Indi- 
vidual's identification  with  this  heritage. 
By  making  the  Individual  aware  of  the 
dignity  and  meaning  inherent  In  his 
Latin  American  identity,  LULAC  forms 
a  firm  foundation  for  economic  and 
social  progress. 

During  recent  years  LULAC  has  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  pov- 
erty and  employment  opportunities.  It 
is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Operation 
Headstart  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  is   largely   adopted 
from  a  LULAC  program  called  Little 
School  of  400.  It  is  this  sort  of  innovative 
thinking  In  response  to  real  needs  that 
has  earned  LULAC  its  outstanding  repu- 
tation, not  only  among  its  constituency, 
but  among  all  peoples  concerned  with 
the  underprivileged  of  the  United  States. 
In   concert   with    the    American    GI 
Forum.  LULAC  has  organized  Jobs  for 
Progress.  Inc.  This  organization,  funded 
jointly  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  ad- 
ministers Operation  SER,  which  is  an 
experimental  and  demonstration  project 
designed  to  provide  greater  employment 
opportiuilty  for  the  Americans  of  Mexi- 
can and  Spanish  descent  In  the  South- 
west. In  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  and  Texas,  Jobs-for-Prog- 
ress    centers    provide    counseling,    job 
training,   job   placement.   Job   develop- 
ment,    and     other     services    for     the 
Mexican-  and  Spanish-American  com- 
munities. The  very  distinguished  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  paid  the 
foUowing  tribute  to  Operation  SER  last 
faU: 

By  exploring  new  trails  leading  to  full  em- 
ployment and  higher  earning  power  for  a 
large  body  of  Spanish-American  citizens  In 
the  Southwest,  this  unique  program  will 
play  a  vital  part  In  ovir  mutual  efforts  to 
ensure  a  richer  and  fuller  life  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  week  of 
February  11  through  17. 1968.  LULAC  will 
pause  to  reflect  on  39  years  of  accom- 
plishment by  and  for  those  Americans 
of  Mexican  and  Spanish  heritage.  During 
this  progressive  period,  LULAC  has  pro- 
vided much  of  the  initiative,  leadership, 
said  support  to  make  these  accomplish- 
ments possible. 

Even  now  they  are  probing  the  new  and 
complex  human  problems  in  the  barrios 
of  our  great  southwestern  cities  and 
towns.  The  fantastic  movement  of  dis- 
placed Mexican-American  farmworkers 
into  urban  complexes  poses  an  awesome 
challenge.  As  journalist  Helen  Rowan 
has  written  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly: 

The  recent  urbanization  of  such  a  group 
given  Its  low  educational  level  and  other 
characteristics,  must  represent  social  eco- 
nomic, educational — and  potentially  politi- 
cal— significance  of  high  order. 

Through  concerned  and  creative  in- 
volvement, LULAC  is  hard  at  work  help- 
ing these  people  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  this  joint  resolution  af- 
fords this  Congress  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  honor  the  proud  past  and 
promising  future  of  LULAC.  This  or- 


ganization is  a  credit  to  the  noble  people 
it  serves,  and  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
legislation  in  the  Senate,  just  as  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  Representative 
RICHARD  White,  has  Introduced  it  in  the 
House.  I  urge  quick  and  favorable  consid- 
eration so  that  next  February  11  through 
17  may  be  presidentially  designated 
LULAC  Week.  I  request  that  the  proposed 
joint  resolution  be  printed  in  full  at  this 

point  in  the  Record.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  received  and  appropri- 
ately referred;  and,  without  objection, 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  joint  resolution   (S.J.  Res.  128) 
authorizing   the  President  to  proclaim 
the  period  February  11  through  17,  1968, 
as  "LULAC  Week,"  introduced  by  Mr. 
Yarborough,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
S.J.  Res.  128 
Whereas  the  League  of  United  Latin  Amer- 
ican  Citizens,   better   known   as   LULAC.   a 
nonprofit,    nonsectarlan,    and    nonpoUtlclal 
civic  organization,  In  this  year  1968  Is  ob- 
serving Its  thirty-ninth  anniversary;  and 

Whereas  each  year  the  weelt  which  In- 
cludes February  17,  the  anniversary  of 
LULAC's  organization.  Is  observed  as  LULAC 
week  as  provided  by  the  League  constitution; 
and 

Whereas  LULAC  has  achieved  a  proud  rec- 
ord In  training  new  Americans  for  citizen- 
ship, m  Improving  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  young  Americans  of  Spanish 
speaking  background,  and  In  promoting  the 
highest  standards  of  true  patriotism  among 
Its  members,  while  preserving  their  Latin 
American  heritage,  and 

Whereas  this  dedicated  organization  has 
consistently  Identified  itself  with  worthy 
civic  projects  in  the  communities  where 
LULAC  Councils  exist;  and 

Whereas  LULAC  Councils  presenUy  exist 
In  nineteen  States  of  the  Union  from  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  to  California  and  from 
Michigan  to  Texas:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  period  Feb- 
ruary 11  through  17,  1968,  as  "LULAC  Week," 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  week  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 


S.  1785.  An  act  to  Improve  certain  benefits 
for  employees  who  serve  In  high-risk  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 3126.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  and 
Agricultural  Act  of  1965; 

8. 2247.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936,  to  Increase  the  Federal 
ship  mortgage  Insurance  available  In  the 
case  of  certain  oceangoing  tugs  and  barges; 

and  .  _ 

8.2388.  An  act  to  provide  an  Improved 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  continued  operation  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  programs,  and  for  other 
piuposee. 

NOTICE  OF  PUBLIC  HEARING  ON 
PATENT  LAW  REVISION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  standing  Subcommit- 
tee on  Patents,  Trademarks,  and  Copy- 
rights of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
I  wish  to  aimoimce  that  the  subcom- 
mittee will  continue  public  hearings  on 
patent  law  revision  on  January  30  and 
31.  and  February  1. 1968. 

The  hearings  will  commence  each  day 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302.  New  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  The  hearings  wiU  consider 
S.  1042,  the  administration  bill  for  gen- 
eral revision  of  the  patent  laws,  and  S.  2. 
S.  1377.  S.  1691.  S.  2164.  and  S.  2597,  all 
measures  providing  for  revision  of  the 
patent  laws. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  IMr.  Hart],  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Bttrdick], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Scott]  .  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr. 
Pong],  and  myself. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  wish  to  annoimce  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribiooff], 
who  is  out  of  the  country,  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations will  hold  hearings  in  January 
1968,  on  S.  47  and  S.  2116,  bills  to  esUb- 
lish  commissions  to  study  the  efficiency, 
economy,  organization,  and  management 
of  the  executive  branch.  The  actual  hear- 
ing dates  are  in  the  process  of  being 
scheduled. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954  RELATING  TO 
COMPUTATION  OF  TAX  ON  CI- 
GARS—AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMENT    KO.    «B4 

Mr.  METCALF  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  6058)  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
rounding  the  amoimt  of  State  and  local 
taxes  for  purposes  of  computing  tax  on 
cigars,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  12, 1967,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

8.830.  An  act  to  prohibit  age  discrimina- 
tion In  employment; 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 
Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  announce  that  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  wHl  hold  its  initial  hearings 
on  December  14  and  15,  this  Thursday 
and  Friday.  Tribal  leaders  and  education 
experts  will  be  among  the  18  witnesses 
scheduled  to  testify  as  the  subcommittee 
undertakes  its  intensive  examination  of 
Indian  education  In  our  Nation.  Field 
hearings  and  other  inquiries  will  follow 
in  the  coming  months. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Indians 
are  the  most  neglected  group  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  our  failure  to  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunities  for  Indian 
children  Is  a  serious  national  tragedy.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  subcommittee  to 
learn  why  we  have  failed  and  to  develop 
proposals  for  the  future.  The  hearings 
later  this  week  mark  the  beginning  of 
that  effort. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  PRANK  R.  NOE 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  as  I  was  preparing  to 
leave  my  office  to  address  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  In 
New  York  City.  I  learned  that  Sgt.  Prank 
R.  Noe,  a  resident  of  my  State,  had  been 
killed  in  Vietnam.  Sergeant  Noe  was  to 
be  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery  that 
day  with  fuU  military  honors. 

I  have  since  been  notified  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  will  award  Ser- 
geant Noe  the  Bronze  Star  with  valor  de- 
vice for  heroic  action,  the  Air  Medal  for 
meritorious  achievement,  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  meritorious  serv- 
ice, and  the  Purple  Heart.  To  these  ex- 
pressions of  commendation  from  a  grate- 
ful nation,  I  add  my  personal  tribute  to  a 
young  man  who  was  a  loyal  soldier  and 
who  was  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  we  fight  in  Vietnam. 

This  yoimg  American  was  probably  not 
unlike  the  average  boy  next  door.  He 
grew  up  in  the  American  tradition  and 
when  he  finished  high  school  in  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  he  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  to 
fulfill  his  military  obligation  to  his  coun- 
try. When  Prank  Noe  finished  his  hitch 
in  the  Navy,  he  could  have  come  home 
and  returned  to  school,  entered  into  pri- 
vate business,  or  he  could  have  become 
engaged  in  some  other  occupation  which 
would  not  have  placed  him  in  the  path  of 
a  Vletcong  machinegun. 

But  Frank  knew  we  were  at  war  and 
he  felt  his  place  was  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices, doing  his  part.  He  joined  the  UJ3. 
Army  and  was  selected  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Green  Beret.  He  did  his  job 
well  and  quickly  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  staff  sergeant.  When  he  was  not  lead- 
ing his  platoon  in  search  of  the  enemy, 
he  wa5  traveling  from  one  South  Viet- 
nam hamlet  to  another  making  friends 
for  America  and  otherwise  assuming  the 
responsibilities  for  which  he  had  been 
trained  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Forces 
medical  team. 

On  November  1,  1967,  at  the  yoimg  age 
of  25,  and  jusi  1  month  before  he  was  to 
complete  his  tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam. 
Sergeant  Noe  was  killed  from  ambush  by 
automatic  weapons  fire  while  on  patrol 
with  a  Special  Forces  unit  in  Vietnam.  In 
one  of  the  last  letters  this  young  soldier 
wrote  home  he  said : 

I  am  scared  when  I  go  out  on  patrol  and 
scareder  when  I  return.  It  takes  a  lot  of  some- 
thing to  stay  alive  out  here.  I  hope  to  leave 
here  alive;  but  If  I  die  It  will  not  be  for 
nothing.  I  am  over  here  and  I  know  why  I 
am  fighting.  I  know  that  It  Is  aU  worth  every- 
thing our  great  country  is  wlUlng  to  Invest, 
even  lives. 

Prank  R.  Noe  knew  that  the  price  of 
liberty  was  high  but  he  was  willing  to  pay 
the  price. 

PRIVATE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  REC- 
OMMENDED FOR  FEDERAL  CITY 
COLLEGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  announc- 
ing in  the  Senate  today  the  formation  of 
a  Federal  City  College  Support  Fund,  a 
private    fimd    established    to    receive 

moneys  for  the  "extras  for  excellence" 

money  In  addition  to  that  which  the  Con- 


gress may  appropriate  to  this  new  Insti- 
tution as  it  grows.  The  fimd  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation as  provided  In  the  enabling  legis- 
lation. Public  Law  8&-791,  which  created 
the  Federal  City  College. 

This  new  college  which  is  going  to 
mean  so  much  to  the  young  people  of 
Washington,  and  we  hope  to  the  Nation, 
has  no  alumni  association,  no  friends  of 
City  College,  no  other  resources  to  help 
provide  that  extra  scholarship,  that 
sports  equipment,  that  transportation 
money  needed  for  a  youngster  to  have 
the  kind  of  college  life  experience  most 
of  us  here  have  had. 

As  we  are  making  donations  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  which  we  nor- 
mally support,  may  I  urge  you  to  re- 
member the  Federal  City  College  and  its 
needs,  and  the  needs  of  its  students. 

Perhaps  a  tithe  now  will  make  the  dif- 
ference between  the  routine  operations  of 
a  much-needed  public  educational  insti- 
tution and  the  additional  help  which  tra- 
ditionally endowed  colleges  are  able  to 
give.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
fund  at  131  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

We  have  created  this  new  college.  Let 
us,  and  our  friends  at  home,  contribute 
"extras  for  excellence"  to  Federal  City 
College. 

I  speak  not  only  on  my  own  behalf,  but 
also  on  behalf  of  the  very  able  president 
of  the  college.  President  Frank  Farmer. 


MIDDLE  EAST  ARMS  SITUATION 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  decep- 
tive tranquillity  which  currently  prevails 
in  the  Middle  East  continues  to  be  very 
fragile  Indeed.  Hopeful  developments 
have  slightly  overbalanced  retrogressive 
and  destructive  developments  in  recent 
weeks,  but  the  margin  separating  the  two 
trends  is  perilously  thin.  On  the  negative 
side  we  have  the  spectacle  of  renewed 
truculence  from  the  lips  of  President 
Nasser,  as  well  as  the  continuing  chorus 
of  bluster  from  the  lesser  Arab  leaders. 

On  the  constructive  side  there  is  the 
unanimous  resolution  of  the  Security 
Council — a  modest  accomplishment  pro- 
duced after  much  labor — but  still  a  most 
welcomed  and  constructive  development. 
We  are  justified  in  viewing  Ambassador 
Jarring's  most  difficult  mission  in  a  light 
of  cautious  optimism. 

With  this  faint  smell  of  peace  and 
constructive  negotiations  in  the  air.  I  am 
reluctant  to  raise  some  of  the  unpleasant 
matters  which  continue  just  beneath  the 
surface.  There  is  no  one  more  devoutly 
dedicated  to  a  real  and  meaningful  peace 
in  the  Middle  East  than  I. 

However,  I  have  seen  the  bitter  fruit 
of  false  optimism  in  this  regard  too  many 
times.  So,  without  In  any  way  wishing  to 
prejudice  or  derogate  the  "angel's"  work 
which  Ambassador  Jarring  is  embarking 
upon,  I  do  feel  compelled  to  raise  pub- 
licly an  important  underlying  question. 
The  necessity  of  raising  this  question 
now  is  precipitated  by  President  de 
Gaulle's  press  conference  in  which  he 
indulged  in  a  most  extraordinary  and 
imcalled-for  attack  on  people  of  the 
Jewish  faith  In  general  and  upon  the 
State  of  Israel  in  particular.  President 


de  Gaulle's  most  recent  action  this  week 
in  Indicating  that  an  alleged  70  Mirage 
jets  would  now  be  sold  to  Iraq  underlines 
the  crisis  nature  of  President  de  Gaulle's 
poslUon.  Iraq  is  still  in  belligerent  status 
and,  along  with  Algeria,  has  yet  even  to 
become  a  party  to  the  cease-fire  agree- 
ment following  the  6-day  war  as  has 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Israel. 

Ordinarily,  one  might  choose  to  ignore 
the  more  distorted  charges  of  President 
de  Gaulle,  as  we  have  learned  to  do  with 
regard  to  his  charges  and  Interpretations 
concerning  U.S.  policies  and  activities  in 
Europe. 

However,  unlike  the  United  States,  Is- 
rael Is  a  small  and  vulnerable  nation  still 
vei-y  much  involved  In  the  struggle  to  as- 
sure its  permanent  existence.  And  we 
must  remember  that  three  times  In  the 
past  20  years  Israel  has  had  to  vali- 
date its  very  existence  in  the  crucible  of 
warfare. 

In  shaping  its  defense  posture,  Israel 
had  developed  before  the  June  war  a  cru- 
cial dependency  on  France  for  the  supply 
of  aircraft.  This  crucial  source  of  supply 
has  been  thrown  into  very  serious  ques- 
tion by  the  embargo  by  recent  Gaullist 
policy. 

Israel  has  pending  with  Prance  an  or- 
der for  some  50  Mirage  jet  aircraft. 
Prance  has  refused  to  make  known 
whether  or  not  it  Intends  to  honor  its 
contractual  obligations.  However,  the 
moment  of  truth  is  not  far  off.  The  first 
of  these  promised  Mirages  is  scheduled 
for  delivery  early  in  1968. 

These  aircraft  are  very  badly  needed 
by  Israel,  not  only  as  normal  replace- 
ments for  obsolescent  French  Mysteres, 
but  now  most  urgently  to  fill  gaps  cre- 
ated by  losses  sustained  In  the  Jime 
fighting. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  the  Soviet 
Union,  on  a  crash  basis,  has  replaced  vir- 
tually the  entire  war  losses  of  the  Arab 
air  forces.  Thus,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  a  most  dangerous  imbalance  develop- 
ing if  Prance  withholds  the  promised  air- 
craft from  Israel. 
These  are  the  figures,  Mr.  President: 
Before  the  6-day  war,  the  Egyptians 
had  some  550  planes,  the  Syrians  had 
150;  and  the  Iraqi  had  200,  a  total  fieet 
of  900  aircraft  not  counting  the  air  fieets 
of  other  Arab  nations;  Algeria,  the  Su- 
dan, Saudi  Arabia,  and  Jordan.  The  Is- 
raelis had  about  one-third  that  nimiber. 
Since  the  end  of  the  hostilities  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  rearmed  by  the  Soviet 
Union — in  terms  of  number  of  aircraft — 
to  the  extent  of  some  80  percent  of  their 
losses;  the  Syrian  losses  have  been  almost 
entirely  replaced:  and  Iraq,  which  lost  25 
planes,  has  received  35  new  aircraft.  10 
more  than  its  losses,  and  is  about  to  re- 
ceive a  large  addition  to  Its  fighting  air 
force  from  Prance.  In  addition,  the 
Soviets  are  providing  more  "military  ad- 
visers" than  ever  before  to  the  Syrians 
and  the  Egyptians  and  the  highest  rank- 
ing Soviet  officers  are  said  to  be  In  Egjrpt 
to  train  the  Egyptians. 

The  significance  of  these  replacements 
is  twofold.  First,  the  replacements  are 
more  modem  and  more  deadly  than  the 
aircraft  which  were  lost.  IL-28  bombers, 
Mlg-21's  and  Sukhoi-7  fighters  now  make 
up  the  Arab  air  fieets.  The  other  principal 
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factor  Is  the  lack  of  replacement  of  the 
Israeli  war  losses.  Aircraft  ordered  from 
the  United  States  before  the  war  are  just 
now  finally  being  delivered. 

Such  an  arms  imbalance  is  doubly 
dangerous  in  view  of  the  moirbid  men- 
tality of  the  radical  Arab  leadership.  If 
Israel's  Air  Force,  weakened  by  the 
struggle,  appears  vulnerable  to  the  Arab 
Air  Force,  now  rebuilt  on  a  crash  basis 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  then  one  of  the  Arab 
leaders  may  be  tempted  to  venture  a 
sneak  attack  on  Tel  Aviv  or  Haifa.  Such 
an  attack  would  surely  prove  suicidal  in 
the  longer  run,  and  would  have  as  its  ob- 
jective maximum  damage  to  the  civilian 
population  of  Israel.  It  would  let  war 
loose  again  and  could  be  expected  to 
trigger  an  all-out  holocaust  which  could 
well  Involve  the  superpowers. 

It  Is  not  pleasant  for  me  to  conjure 
such  images.  I  would  much  prefer  to  con- 
centrate on  extolling  the  hopes  and  pos- 
sibilities which  ride  on  the  Jarring  peace 
mission.  But  it  is  clear  that  It  is  the 
United  States  which  is  going  to  have  to 
step  in  and  fill  the  gap  as  President  de 
Gaulle  backs  away  from  French  contrac- 
tual obligations  to  Israel  for  jet  aircraft. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  is  for  Israel 
to  have  assurances  that  beyond  the  cur- 
rent deliveries  of  aircraft  from  the 
United  States,  they  can  hope  for  deliv- 
eries at  future  dates.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  there  have  been  lapses  of 
as  much  as  2  years  between  agreements 
and  delivery — so-called  lead  time.  It  is  not 
just  necessary  to  provide  for  the  current 
situation,  but  Israel,  if  she  is  to  survive, 
must  continue  to  be  assured  of  a  supply 
of  deterrent  force  weapons  to  match  the 
threats  facing  her.  It  would  be  sad.  in- 
deed If  Israel  would  find  itself  with  no 
source  of  weapons  for  the  future  and  be 
faced  with  being  engulfed  by  Soviet  arms 
in  the  hands  of  Its  implacable  Arab 
neighbors. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  warned  that  its  crash 
program  of  rearming  the  United  Arab 
Republic  and  Syria  has  again  reached 
the  peril  point  of  endangering  world 
peace.  This  needs  to  be  said  openly  and 
publicly  by  the  United  States  in  and  out- 
side the  United  Nations. 

I  raise  this  point  now  so  that  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Nation  may  be 
advised.  I  anticipate  that  there  will  be 
opposition  and  criticism  from  various 
quarters,  if  it  proves  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  move  in  as  the  prime 
supplier  of  Israel's  defense  requirements. 
Internationally,  of  course,  we  can  expect 
shrill  attacks  from  the  radical  Arabs  and 
their  Kremlin  patrons. 

I  trust  that  the  words  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  be  taken  for  the  mischievous 
hypocrisy  that  they  are.  It  is  plain  to  all 
the  world  that  a  major  factor  in  bring- 
ing war  to  the  Middle  East,  and  In  keep- 
ing the  pot  of  war  danger  boiling,  has 
been  the  Kremlin's  own  reckless  and  Ill- 
advised  policy  of  pouring  arms  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  bellicose  and  lesist 
stable  Arab  nations. 

Even  now  the  Soviet  Union  refuses  to 
cooperate  with  the  considered  offer  of 
the  United  States  to  organize  a  system 
of  international  arms  control  and  arms 
limitations  for  the  Middle  East. 


The  question  of  supply  of  arms  to  less 
developed  nations  has  been  the  subject  of 
debate  here  on  the  Senate  fioor.  There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  have 
been  mistakes  and  abuses  In  the  n.S. 
arms  sales  programs.  In  my  view,  im- 
portant and  much  needed  reforms  have 
now  been  written  into  the  pertinent  leg- 
islation. I  have  opposed  the  enactment 
of  rigid  and  blanket  prohibitions  on 
arms  sales.  Like  that  of  any  great  power. 
U.S.  diplomacy  must  have  flexibility  and 
the  recourse  to  various  options. 

It  is  the  role  of  Congress  to  correct 
abuses  and  initiate  legislative  refonns. 
But  in  my  judgment  it  Is  most  imwise 
to  place  a  straitjacket  on  the  con- 
duct of  our  international  afftdrs.  To  put 
the  matter  bluntly,  we  ought  not  to  make 
our  own  past  congressional  apathy  an 
excuse  for  overreacting  now. 

For  more  than  a  decade  Israel  has  de- 
pended upon  Prance  as  its  primary 
source  of  arms.  It  seems  clear  that  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  is  determined  to  close  off 
this  source  despite  the  prevailing  senti- 
ments to  the  contrary  of  his  own 
countrymen. 

Therefore,  In  addition  to  continuing 
our  trsiditional  role  as  a  supplementary 
source,  the  United  States  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  have  to  become  the  prime 
source  of  Israel's  security  needs.  It  would 
be  a  pure  case  of  irresponsibility  If  we 
did  not  do  so. 

The  surest  way  to  Invite  renewed  war- 
fare in  the  Middle  East  is  to  allow  the 
illusion  to  grow  in  vengeful  Arab  minds 
that  "another  round"  of  war  will  achieve 
their  objective  of  annihilating  Israel.  If 
gaps  or  Imbalances  in  Israel's  de'ense 
posture  are  allowed  to  remain  because  of 
the  mystifying  games  which  President  de 
•  Gaulle  is  Intent  on  playing,  then  the  risk 
of  war  will  be  high.  Specifically,  that  risk 
is  most  likely  to  assume  the  ugliest 
form — a  sneak  air  attack  against  the 
civilian  population  of  Israel. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  there  Is 
some  evidence  that,  at  last,  some  among 
the  Arabs  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
their  own  future,  and  their  own  welfare, 
lies  in  reaching  a  modus  vivendl  with 
Israel.  We  must  not  jeopardize  this  ray 
of  hope  by  allowing  deficiencies  to  de- 
velop in  Israel's  military  equipment 
which  could  tempt  the  Arabs  back  to  the 
disastrous  path  of  total  belligerency 
toward  Israel.  It  is  not  only  the  security 
of  Israel  which  is  at  stake — and  that  Is 
why  I  speak  today — it  is  now  the  security 
of  the  whole  world,  because  the  Soviets 
are  now  in  the  Middle  East  in  a  big  way. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  enlarged  Rus- 
sian flotilla  now  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Kremlin's  determination  to  es- 
tablish a  power  position  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, we  had  better  look  to  that  area 
before  the  greatest  kind  of  compromise 
of  our  interests  takes  place,  while  our 
national  attention  is  directed  so  obses- 
sively on  Southeast  Asia. 


WARNER  &  SWASEY  CO.  VIEWS  DAN- 
GERS CONFRONTING  THE  COUNTRY 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Forbes  magazine  issue  of  December  1, 
1967,  the  officials  of  the  Warner  &  Swasey 
Co.,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  published  a  state- 


ment setting  forth  the  company's  views 
about  what  it  believes  to  be  the  dangers 
confronting  our  country. 

The  views  expressed  by  it  are  so  sound 
and  forceful  that  I  feel  obliged  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  printed  In  the  Record.  I  am.  In  com- 
plete accord  with  the  statement.  The 
warnings  contained  in  It,  unless  heeded 
by  the  people  of  our  Nation,  will  lead  to 
catastrophical  and  irreparable  injury  to 
every  one  of  the  persons  of  200  million 
living  within  the  United  States  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  adver- 
tisement was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Wht  Do  We  Borrow  the  Worst  From  Cottn- 

TRIES  IMSTKAO  OF  THEIR  BKST? 

We  talk  about  Guaranteed  Income  for 
everyone,  whether  he  works  or  not.  The  Brit- 
ish called  the  same  thing  The  Dole,  and  It 
helped  make  England  Socialist  and  destroy 
the  British  Empire. 

We  complacently  watch  luiions  demand 
and  force  unearned  wage  Increases  which 
destroy  profits  vital  to  national  growth. 
That's  only  one  step  from  the  Russians,  who 
abolished  profits  in  favor  of  the  Working- 
man's  Soviet. 

We  watch  our  central  government  seizing 
more  and  more  power,  destroying  the  au- 
thority and  self-respect  of  cities  and  states. 
That's  what  Germany  did — and  out  of  It 
came  Hitler. 

More  and  more  of  o\ir  Income  Is  taken  In 
taxes  to  suHJort  Indolence  by  i>eople  who 
won't  work  but  who  will  suppmrt  whoever 
gives  the  most  from  the  public  trough. 
That's  what  supports  Cuba's  Castro. 

Criminals  are  pampered,  police  attacked. 
Success  Is  suspect,  poverty  perpetuated.  Gov- 
ernment runs  amok  In  spending  money  It 
doesn't  have,  and  In  destroying  thrift  and 
hard-won  security. 

Airthls  Is  the  very  opposite  of  what  built 
America.  And,  continued,  this  won't  be  Amer- 
ica long. 


SAN  ANTONIO  YOUTH  OPPORTU- 
NITY PAIR  OFFERS  HELPING 
HAND  TO  YOUNG  JOBSEEKERS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  In 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  one  solution  to  the 
problem  of  unemplojmient  among  young 
people  has  been  the  Youth  Opportunity 
Fair,  open  to  all  youthful  members  of 
the  Bexar  County  community.  Fair  Man- 
ager Roy  A.  Broussard,  a  leader  in  com- 
munity efforts  to  combat  poverty  at  the 
roots,  and  the  many  active,  imaginative 
members  of  the  Youth  Opportunities  Fair 
Council,  are  especially  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  work  In  this,  the  second, 
fair — for  amidst  hurricane  warnings,  aaid 
the  drenching  rains  of  Hurricane  Beulah, 
between  6,000  and  8,000  young  people 
turned  out  to  receive  the  valuable  coun- 
seling offered  on  job  openings,  and  train- 
ing opportunities,  available  to  them.  Con- 
tributing members  of  the  community  also 
stood  their  ground,  making  for  a  success- 
ful fair  in  the  face  of  formidable  obsta- 
cles. Members  of  business,  academic,  and 
military  communities  contributed  their 
time,  money,  and  counseling  services  to 
make  a  successful  fair. 

In  Texas,  where  more  people  are  earn- 
ing below  the  poverty  level  than  In  any 
other  State,  this  effort  is  especially  need- 
ed, and  the  people  of  San  Antonio  are  to 
be  highly  commended  on  the  work,  the 
expense,  and  the  planning  that  went  Into 
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this  fair  for  the  youth  of  their  area. 
These  soon-to-be  jobseekers  gain  im- 
measurably, as  does  their  community, 
from  tills  guidance  and  assistance  in 
seeking  employment. 

Vice  Pre^dent  Hubert  H.  Humphrsy, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Youth  Opportunity,  was  a  sponsor  of  the 
fair.  I  later  presented  the  Vice  President 
with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  from 
the  San  Antonio  Youth  Opportunities 
Fair,  in  thanks  for  this  great  help  in  this 
program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
resume  of  the  fair  in  San  Antonio,  its 
participants,  and  its  services,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resiun6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  inthe  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUNQIMG    CaKEKRS    WiTRIir    RSACB 

At  2:30  on  the  afternoon  of  September  19. 
1M7,  Mayor  Walter  W.  McAllister  opened  the 
Second  Annual  Tonth  Opportunity  Pair  In 
San  Antonio,  Texaa.  At  the  opening  ceremony 
were  a  number  of  local  and  state  dignitaries, 
approximately  400  young  people,  and  the 
majority  of  school  superintendents  represent- 
ing San  Antonio's  fourteen  (14)  Independent 
school  districts. 

It  was  a  typical,  warm  and  sunny  day  as 
the  mayor  "busted"  the  ceremonial  ribbon 
made  of  newspaper  want  ads  on  Job  opportu- 
nities. Uttle  did  the  audience  realize  that 
hurricane  Beulah  was  to  play  a  major  role 
during  this  second  annual  career  information 
program. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  wind,  and  general  tur- 
moil instigated  by  the  fierce  old  gal,  the  sec- 
ond annual  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  was, 
nonetheless,  tremendously  successful. 

In  spite  of  the  constant  ralnfaU  and  severe 
weather  news  bulletins,  some  flfty-flve  or- 
ganizations had  exhibits  assembled  in  the 
VilUta  Assembly  Hall — an  exceUent  indica- 
tion of  the  committed  concern  of  the  com- 
munity of  Bexar  Covinty  for  its  population  of 
young  people. 

To  not  list  each  of  these  exhibitors  In  this 
report  would  certainly  be  an  injustice;  to 
list  every  single  exhibitor  Is  definitely  Justifi- 
able, as  well  as  a  number  indication  of  the 
gratitude  felt  by  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Youth  Opportxinity  Pair,  Inc. 

Hence,  the  covmcU  salutes  and  comments 
each  of  the  following  exhibitors  who  played 
a  magnificent  role  in  bringing  careers  within 
reach. 

KlHIHITOaS 1967    TOUTH    OPPOBTtTNITT   FAIR 

BusineM 
IBM  Corporation. 
Braniff  International. 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Company. 
Prledrlch  Refrigerators,  Inc. 
Precision  Manufacturing  Company. 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company. 
Joske'B  of  Texas. 
Coca-Cola  Bottliixg  Company. 
Travelers  Insurance  Company. 
United  Services  Automobile  Association. 
Frost  National  Bank. 
National  Bank  of  Commerce. 
Handy-Andy,  Inc. 

Texas  Insurance  Field  Men's  Association. 
San  Antonio  Hotel  and  Motel  Association. 

Medical 
Baptist  Memorial  Hospital. 
Robert  B.  Green  Hospital. 
Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center. 
Southwest  Texas  Methodist  Hospital. 
San  Antonio  District  Dental  Hyglenlst  So- 
ciety. 

Government  agencies 
City  of  San  Antonio. 
City  Public  Service  Board. 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity — VJSTA. 


San  Antonio  River  Authority. 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Texas  Employment  Commission. 
T7.S.  ClvU  Service  Commission. 

U.S.  Armed  Forces 
Armed  Forces  Recruiting  Stations. 
Aerospace  Medical  Division,  Brooks  AFB. 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center,  Ft.  Sam 

Houston. 
San  Antonio  Air  Material  Ares,  Kelly  AFB. 
VS.  Army  Medical  Training  Center,  Ft.  Sam 

Houston. 

Ediu»tional  and  training  institutions 
St.  Mary's  University. 
Incarnate  Word  College. 
San  Antonio  College. 
St.  Philip's  College. 

Harlandale  Independent  School  District. 
Community  College. 
Durham  College. 

OgteU's  Academy  of  Beauty  Culture. 
Strauch  Beauty  CoUege. 
Texas  Vocational  Schools,  Inc. 
Gary  Job  Corp«  Training  Center. 
San  Antonio  Neighborhood  Youth 

Organization. 
Texas  Educational  Service  Center. 
Victor  Better  Business  Service. 
Hick's  Beauty  School. 

Miscellaneous 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez'  Ofllce. 
March  of  Dimes. 
San  Antonio  Association  for  Retarded 

Children. 
KAPE  Radio  Station. 

The  tremendous  participation  of  the  fore- 
going organizations  can  only  be  appreciated 
when  one  visualizes  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  handouts  on  career  informa- 
tion distributed  during  the  two  days  of  the 
Fair;  by  visualizing  hundreds  of  young  peo- 
ple being  given  first-hand  information  on 
the  opportunities  ofl^ered  by  being  a  police 
officer,  a  fireman,  a  soldier,  sailor,  airman, 
Wac,  Waf,  a  VISTA  volunteer,  a  cosmetol- 
ogist. Job  Corps  trainee,  a  plumber,  a  bank 
teller,  a  telephone  operator,  a  sales  person, 
an  LVN,  a  registered  nurse,  an  x-ray  tech- 
nician, a  medical  orderly  and  20,000  other 
careers  in  the  medical  field,  an  tmUmited 
nimober  of  careers  in  clvU  service,  a  mtUtl- 
tude  of  Jobs  offered  by  the  Texas  Employ- 
ment Conunis&ion — name  the  Job  and /or 
career  and  a  young  person  attending  the 
Fair  could  obtain  all  the  information  needed 
concerning  his  or  her  particular  Interest. 

Imagine  aU  medical  Institutions  in  Bexar 
County — the  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital, 
Santa  Rosa  Medical  Center,  Robert  B.  Green 
County  Hospital,  the  University  of  Texas 
Medical  Complex,  Brooke  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, and  the  Aerospace  Medical  Division, 
Brooks  A.F.B. — distributing  infornxatlon  on 
the  unlimited  opportunities  in  Health 
careers. 

And,  moreover,  consider  the  fact  that  the 
Coca-Cola  booth  handed  out  some  18,000 
tree  "Coke"  samples  during  the  first  half 
day  of  the  Fair.  Interest  and  generosity  were 
tremendous  during  the  Pair,  one  vocational 
school  even  gave  out  a  free  course  in  plumb- 
ing to  a  lucky  young  man,  some  exhibitors 
gave  cookies  and  cake;  Ogtell's  Academy  of 
Beauty  Culture,  Inc.,  Strauch's  Beauty  Col- 
leg  and  Hick's  Beauty  School,  a  school  to 
train  Negro  beauty  operators,  were  offering 
free  beauty  services  to  young  ladles  and 
female  adults  who  had  coiffures  ruined  by  a 
constant  rain. 

The  fair  participants,  both  exhibitors  and 
youths,  were  handicapped  by  Beulah;  how- 
ever, the  exhibitors'  desire  to  contribute  and 
the  youths'  eagerness  to  be  informed  both 
prevailed,  and  the  two  day  program  was  a 
success. 

Many  school  districts  were  bringing  high 
school  students  to  the  Pair  In  buses  even 
though  these  districts  are  limited  in  avail- 
able transportation.  The  superintendents  of 


these  districts  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
desire  in  having  the  students  in  each  re- 
spective district  take  full  advantage  of  this 
career  Information  program. 

Others  who  are  to  be  commended  for  sin- 
cere cooperation,  at  the  national  level,  by 
endorsing  and  sponsoring  the  Youth  Op- 
portunity Pair  of  1967  are:  Senators  Ralph 
W.  Yarborough  and  John  G.  Tower,  and  Con- 
gressman Henry  B.  Gonzalez;  a  special  com- 
mendation is  also  afforded  the  honorable 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity, 
endorsed  the  Fair  and  sent  a  personal  letter 
of  invitation  to  the  youth  of  Bexar  County, 
requesting  that  they  take  advantage  of 
this  program. 

STATISTICS    AND    OBJECTTVSS    OF    TOF 

In  order  to  serve  both  the  In-school  Junior 
and  senior  high  school  student  and  the 
school  drop  outs,  certain  steps  were  taken 
by  the  Advisory  Council  of  Youth  Oppor- 
tunity Fair.  One  was  a  survey  on  the  number 
of  Junior  and  senior  high  school  students 
in  all  school  districts  in  San  Antonio — the 
survey  follows: 

SURVEY  ON  NUMBER  OF  JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS  IN  BEXAR  COUNTY 


School  district 


AlMio  Heights  Independent 

School  District  7101  Bnad- 

wiy 

Eist  Central  School  District, 

SluartRd 

Edtewood  IndependentSdioel 

District.  6458  West  Con»- 

mecce 

Fort  Sam  Houston  Independent 

School  District.  Winans  Rd.. 
Harlandale  I  ndepertdent  School 

Distrct,  102  Genevieve 

Judwn  Riiral  School  District, 

OldSeguin  Rd 

North  East  Independent  Schioal 

District,  10214  SommefS 

Northside  Independent  School 

DislriCt,  Ewfs  Rd 

San  Antonio  Independent 

School  District,  Lavaca  at 

Matagorda 

Special  edocatioa  esroHimot,' 

&AISO 

Schertz-Cibolo  Independent 

School  District.  Schertz 

South  San  Antonio  Independent 

School  District.  2515  Navajo  . 
Soathside  School  DistricL 

Martinei  Rd 

Southwest  Independent  Scbod 

District,  Macdona  Rd 

San  Antonio  Catholic  Arck- 

diocasa  SdMsi 

Total 37,9a 


Junior 

kigh 

school 

students 

Seaier 
high 
school 

StUdMU 

Total 

MO 

1,846 

2,786 

406 

621 

1,027 

3,396 

4,260 

7,656 

320 

446 

766 

3,600 

3,650 

7,250 

245 

350 

595 

2.S37 

2,256 

5,092 

3,946 

6,681 

10,627 

18,385 

15,192 

33.577 

239 

168 

408 

428 

572 

1,000 

950 

1,200 

2.150 

SOS 

396 

903 

287 

339 

626 

1,444 

1,386 

2,830 

39,366     77,294 


The  Advisory  CoimcU  then  knew  that 
there  were  approximately  T7,a94  Jxinior  and 
senior  high  school  students  who  could  uti- 
lize the  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  resource. 

The  second  step  undertaken  was  that  of 
getting  the  school  drop  outs  to  attend  the 
Fair. 

Included  in  this  group  were  the  drop  outs, 
delinquents,  youth  on  probation,  and  youth 
with  other  problems.  Contacts  were  made 
with  the  many  community  centers  In  the 
dty,  the  Juvenile  Probation  Office,  Federal 
Housing  Units,  Economic  Oj^xntunlty  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  KODC,  and  other  orga- 
nizations thereunder,  such  as  Project  P^EE 
and  the  San  Antonio  Neighborhood  Youth 
Organizations,  SANYO. 

During  these  contacts,  moreover,  pictures 
were  taken  of  young  people  holding  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Fair  theme  poster  and 
Inviting  all  youths  (in  accompanying  news- 
paper stories)  to  attend  the  Pair.  The  news- 
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papers,  radio  and  TV  media  responded  by  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  AGED — RESOLU-  economy  and  to  the  welfare  of  many  citizens 

giving  the  Pair  their  full  cooperation.  The  TTONS    OF    ALLIED    COUNCIL    OF  °^  Wisconsin;  and 

three  San  Antonio  TV  stations  each  alloted  SENIOR  CITIZENS  OF  WISCONSIN  ^  Whereas   the   inadequate   Social   Secur^y 

six  twenty  second  spot  announcements,  in  o^«^'-'"  ^ix""^o  '-"^    waov^v^i  ox^  benefits  not  only  affect  those  who  rely  on 

color  by  youth  of  all  three  ethnic  groups  in  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  AlUed  such  benefits,  but  impose  a  social  and  eco- 

San  Antonio.  The  radio  stations  also  offered  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin,  nomlc  burden  upon  all  citizens;    therefore 

spot  announcements.  Youth  was  used  to  de-  Inc.,  has  just  concluded  a  most  success-  ''^  "    ,      .  ...  ^.  _  .„,,^  o«„„„4i  „«■  ia.„i„, 

ll7er  the  message  on  the  Pair  to  other  young  fm  third  annual  State  convention.  ciflTnL'tf  WlLoiS.if  Sc     S  o4  cSn 

people  Whereby  there  could  be  an  identlflca-  j^ore  than  200  delegates  representing  ^I'^Z  go  o^l^^^rd  'as  favo^^  .Tii^e- 

tlon  concept.                                          ..      „  450,000   aged  Wisconsin  citizens,  all   of  dlate  increase  of  not  less  than  20%  in  Social 

Another   tremendous   bo<»twM   the   San  ^^         ^^.^  gg           ^  ^^           ^j.  ^^^  Security;  that  Social  Security  be  made  a  part 

^^TuX   pli  some^  ^65   frel   b«   c^rd  ticipated  in  many  hours  of  significant  of  the  ^st  cf  living  formula;  that  the  minl- 

foTefo^toecl^b^  and  meaningful  discussion  Of  the  prob-  mum    Social    Security    be    established    of 

spaces  on  the  city  buses.  ipm=  of  thp  apprf  $125  per  person  per  month;  and  that  the  age 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  as  lems  Of  the  aged^        ,^,„,„r^  t>.„ih  ciia  limit  be  lowered  to  60  yeaw;  and  be  it 

to  the  response  made  in  youth  attendance,  a  The  council  s  able  secretary,  David  Slg-  Ptu-ther  resolved   that  certified  copies  of 

registration  form  was  developed  to  be  com-  man,  and  its  president,  Edward  Schroed-  ^hls  resolution  be  transmitted  to  our  Wiscon- 

pleted  by  all  youths  who  attended  the  Fair—  ter,  Sr.,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  sin  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

this  form  Identified  the  youths  in  school,  in  flng  contribution  these  people  are  mak-                                      

employment,  in  college,  out  of  school,  and  j^jg  ^q  the  solution  of  their  own  problems.  Povkrtt  Pbogbam 

youth  looking  lor  work  g^^.^^  leadership  cannot  go  unnoticed.  Whereas   there  are  some   twenty  mllUon 

t*,-  ^-^nrtXr^f  T^fi^fr  ^i^^r^^lta  oJ  ^o^  the  benefit  of  the  many  persons  aged,  65  or  over  in  the  United  states  and 

^  "LmpllnTt^ken  "f^'tSI^'n^^^  of  who  are  interested,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  four  hundred  fifty  thousand  aged  in  Wiscon- 

youth  Who  attended  the  Pair  between  the  sent  that  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  "'^^^f^^   ,i,^^   ^^   ^^^^^    statistics   to 

hours  of  9:00  a.m.  to  11 :00  a.m.,  at  the  afore-  debates  be  printed  in  the  Record.  p^ove  th"  aged  are  the  lo^st  low-Income 

mentioned  time  follows:  There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu-  ^^^p  ^  America  and  that  over  60%  of  those 

N   StatUtics  on  youths  attending  Youth  Oppor-  ^^O^  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  living  in  poverty  in  this  country  are  age  65 

tunity  Fair.  September  20,  1967,  between  RECORD,  as  follows:  or  over;  and 

the  hours  of  9  a.m.  to  11  a.m.  High  Cost  of  Living  and  Pood  Stamp  Whereas    continued    research    Is    wasted 

vi  TOh»r  PROcaAM  money;  and 

Grouv  name                              ofvZths  Whereas  the  income  of  the  aged  person  Is  ^  Whereas  two  years  ago  the  United  States 

.,         tTn.    cZl     ,  r>,  .H  *            '         ,^  fixed  upon  retirement;  and  Congress  provided  millions  of  doUars  for  a 

Alamo  Helghte  school  District 308  Whereas  there  has  been  a  rapid  and  con-     ^°^y  ^'°fl'^'-^1        .  .  ,.^,        ^ 

^^*  ^f^^''^  ?^°*'™^^*'      J?  tlnuous  increase  in  the  cost  of  f Sod,  clothing.  Whereas  the  aged  have  had  Uttle  opportu- 

Edgewood  School  District              467  n^ediclnes,  and  other  necessities  to  a  decent  °i*y  <»  Participate  in  programs  to  strengthen 

Ft.  Sam  Hoi^t«n  School  DUtrict 102  standard  of  living;  and  ^^t^^°^'^ ^°'^^^  organization;  and 

Harlandale   School    District       114  whereas  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  was  ere-  Whereas  the  aged  want  to  assume  responsl- 

Judson  Rural  School  District. 22  ^^^   j,     ^^  Federal   Government   to  assist  ''"'^y  ^  ^^"^  ^heir  own  problems; 

North  East  School  District 67  ^j^^  ^^^  substandard  Incomes;  now,  there-  „  »«  "  resolved  that  the  project  under  the 

Northside  School  District 46  ^^^^  Poverty   Program   opposed   by   the   aged   be 

San     Antonio     Catholic     Archdiocese  g^  ^  resolved  that  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro-  K'^^^^  priority  consideration;  and 

School                       ...                                   71  ^  ^  liberalized  so  that  more  aged  per-  ^^  It  further  resolved  that,  unless  an  im- 

San      Antonio      Independent     School  '^^^^  ^^  participate-  mediate  and  effective  program  is  developed 

=  ?^!5*''JLjV" o-J-r*;^-::^-: ^  Be   it   further   r«Uolved    that   cooperative  whereby  monies  are  funded  for  programs  ini- 

Schertz-Cibolo  School  Districts 17  programs   and   aged   organization   be  estab-  tlated  and  implemented  by  the  aged,  such 

South  San  Antonio  School  District—         16  u^i^^  ^  tn^t   better   communications   and  programs  be  carried  on  by  the  Health,  Educa- 

Southslde  School  District 27  understanding  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program  tion,  and  Welfare  Dept,  Instead  of  the  Pov- 

Southwest  School  District.. 14  ^^  ^^^^^  which  would  result  in  more  aged  e^ty  Program  as  now  designed;  and 

^  ^  ,              ^         .        .        ^     , persons  benefiting  by  the  Food  Stamp  Pro-  Be  It  further  resolved   that  the  "Project 

Total      number     In     In-schooI  gram-  Involve",  which  was  submitted  by  the  AUled 

youths  attending  during  sam-  g^  'jj  further  resolved  that   if  food  prices  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin  Inc. 

Pl^ - 1.378  and  cost  of  medicines  continue  to  rise,  the  be  given  immediate  consideration  and  fund- 

^^=^  Federal  Government  consider  price  fixing  in  ''^g:  ^^^ 

Students  In  college 11  these  areas;  and  Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 

Dropouts 131  Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  United  States  Sen- 
Youths  looking  for  work 6  resolution  be  sent  to  the  U.S.  Senators  and  ators  and   Congressmen  from  the  State  of 

Students  In  vocational  schools 14  Congressmen  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  Wisconsin. 

Status  unidentified 2  

^— ^—  Reduced  Fare  for  Travel  for  Aged  Improvement  in  the  Medicare  Program 

Total  number  of  out-of -public-  Whereas  many  of  our  aged  people  find  it  Whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  that  the 

school  youths  attending  dur-  desirable  and  necessary  In  their  remaining  Medicare    program    was    enacted    over    the 

ing  sampling 164  years  of  their  life  to  have  a  usefvil  and  edu-  strenuous  objections  of  the  American  Medl- 

Total  number  of  all  youths  at-  catlonal  and  pleasurable  experience  in  travel-  cal   Association,    the   National    Chamber    of 

tending   dtirlng  3-hour  sam-  ing  to  various  parts  of  our  country  which  Commerce,  and  the  reactionary  and  conserv- 

plying 1,543  was  denied  them  dvuing  most  of  their  work-  atlve  members  of  Congress;  and 

Approximate    total    attendance  ing  lives;  traveling  costs  have  risen  Whereas  the  Medicare  program  as  enacted 

during    both    days    of  Therefore  be  It  resolved  that  the  Congress  was  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  recipients 

fair* 6,  000-8,  000  of  the  United  States  enact  legislation  where-  of  Medicare;  and 

by  some  of  the  travel  cost  by  the  aged  such  Whereas  the  cost  of  prescriptions,  dental 

*Because  of  severe  weather  conditions  some  as  Ship  Travel,  Air  Travel,  Rail  Travel  and  work,  hearing  aids,  eye  care,  etc.,  are  beyond 

youths  forgot  their  registration  slips  at  home  Bus  Travel  be  subsidized  so  that  the  aged  are  the  reach  of  many  senior  citizens;  and 

or  never  got  to  register  at  the  entrance it  a^\«  to  travel  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  Whereas  an  immediate  increase  of  not  less 

was    raining    constantly    during    the    three  Be  it  resolved  that  the  National  Council  of  than  60%  in  current  and  prospective  benefits 

hours  of  thU  sampling  Senior  Citizens  go  on  record  in  behalf  of  the  payments  appUcable  throughout  the  range 

above  action.  of  covered  earnings  Is  needed;  and 

In    conclusion,    the    Youth    Opportunity                                           Whereas  additional  coverage  for  the  cost 

Pair  Advisory  Council  wishes  to  report  that  Social   Secttritt  of    Chiropractor    services,    and    prescription 

In  spite  of  the  weather,  the  Second  Annual  Whereas  many  retirees  and  others  who  de-  <irM%^  used  outside  the  hospital  is  not  in- 

Youth  Opportunity  Pair  was  a  tremendous  P«nd  upon  Social  Security  cannot  meet  their  eluded; 

success:  in  spite  of  the  weather  all  exhlbl-  minimum  needs  under  the  present  low  Be  it  resolved  that  ^e  Allied  Council  of 
tors  stood  their  m-ound-  In  snite  of  the  tor-  schedule  of  benefits;  and  Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin  Inc..  work  to- 
^rtn  w^in«  S^«^m,fh  !S^«  A^t^^^  Whereas  President  Johnson  has  constantly  wards  amending  the  Medicare  program  to  In- 
nado  warnings  the  youth  Of  San  Antonio  ^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  g^^  Congress  to  increase  elude  the  services  and  expenditures  as  out- 
turned  out  for  the  Pair;  and,  that  the  entire  g^^j^j  security  benefits  by  an  average  of  20%  "ned  above,  and 

Bexar   County  community  should   be  com-  ^^^  Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 

mended  for  a  Job  well  done  In  behalf  of  Its  Whereas  the  protection  offered  by  Social  resolution    be    sent    to    all    United    States 

future  citizens — everyone  is  now  looking  for-  Security  is  of  vital  importance  not  only  to  Senators  and  all  Congressmen  from  the  State 

ward  to  the  Youth  Opportunity  Fair  of  1968.  those  who  receive  It.  but  also  to  the  national  of  Wisconsin. 
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OPvosmoir  to  Imcbkasb  xx  Mkocark 

INSUSAKCK 

The  AUled  OouncU  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Wisconsin,  Inc.  believes  that  It  la  necessary 
to  the  American  way  of  life  and  to  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  aged  that  Social  Security 
and  our  Medicare  Program  be  Improved.  We 
realize  that  everything  Improved  means  an 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  such  programs.  We 
believe  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
share  the  cost  of  the  Medicare  and  Social 
Security  Programs  through  Its  general  tax 
structure.  We  strongly  oppose  any  suggested 
Increase  to  the  Individual  aged  as  it  affects 
the  voluntary  medicare  Insurance  program. 

Be  It  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  submitted  to  the  Wisconsin  U.S.  Senators 
and  Congressmen  and  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


National  Oottnctl  or  Senior  Citizens 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Washington,  D.C.,  with  whom  the  AUled 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin  Inc. 
la  an  afOllate  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
for  an  the  aged  In  the  United  States.  It  Is 
recognized  throughout  the  nation  as  the 
organization  which  has  done  more  than  any 
other  In  keeping  the  people  of  the  nation 
aware  of  the  need  of  increasing  social  se- 
curity and  the  Medicare  Program. 

We  commend  and  praise  its  untiring  work 
and  urge  all  to  encourage  and  suppwrt  it 
so  that  It  may  continue  to  bring  more  bene- 
fits and  happiness  to  the  aged  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

We  urge  that  they  ejrtend  their  efforts  also 
toward  government  agencies  supporting  re- 
alistic programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aged  Instead  of  wasteful  expenditures  on 
research. 


PRK^EE     Off 


AT  Tncx   or 


Propektt   Tax 
Retisemznt 

Whereas  the  Income  of  the  aged  Is  fixed 
upon  retirement;  now  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Wisconsin  Legisla- 
ture enact  legislation  freezing  the  property 
tax  under  homestead  of  those  property  own- 
ers who  have  reached  the  age  of  retirement. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  members  of  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature. 

RaSOLUTION 

Whereas  many  Senior  Citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  have  to  rely,  unfortunately  ."not 
only  on  Social  Security  but  also  on  PubUc 
Welfare  to  Increase  their  Income  so  as  to 
house,  feed  and  clothe  themselves  and  their 
loved  ones  because  of  low  earnings  during 
productive  years;  and 

Whereas  this  segment  of  the  Senior  Cltt- 
Eens  are  being  denied  their  Just  portion  of 
benefits  derived  from  Social  Security  because 
of  an  archaic  statute  on  the  law  boc*s  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which.  In  effect,  reduces 
the  welfare  benefits  of  the  recipients  when 
an  increase  in  Social  Security  is  granted  so 
as  not  to  exceed  a  set  figure  established  by 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  which  is  no  longer 
realistic  In  view  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living:  and 

Whereas  tb^e  is  at  present  legislation 
pending  in  both  bouses  of  the  State  Legisla- 
ture to  overcome  this  inequity  and  to  allow 
this  seepnent  of  the  Senior  Citizens  commu- 
nity to  retain  those  increases  granted  under 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

Now,  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Allied  Council  of  Senior  Cltlaens  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  Convention  November  13,  1967  do 
boeby  urge  with  all  its  strength  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  support 
with  all  their  skiU  and  abUlUea  thU  legis- 
lation to  overcome  the  afore  mentioned 
Inequities. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  all  the  legislators  and 
the  Executive  branch  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 


RxsaLtrnoH  on  Pkobatb 
Whereas  the  laws  regarding  probating  of 
estates  in  Wisconsin  are  In  need  of  drastic 
revision;  and 

Whereas  excessive  fees  charged  in  pro- 
bate are  particularly  hurtful  to  older  and 
retired  couples;  the'^ore,  be  it 

Resolved  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Legis- 
lature be  urged  to  make  the  following 
amendments  in  state  probate  law: 

1.  Small  estates,  particularly  those  In  Joint 
tenancy,  be  exempted  from  going  through 
probate.  A  reasonable  limit  of  some  figure 
such  as  >60,000  could  apply  to  exemptions. 

2.  Exempt  the  hom*tead  completely 
when  it  is  left  to  one  of  a  surviving  couple. 

3.  Allow  other  quaUfled  personnel  to  han- 
dle probate  matters  than  the  attorney. 

4.  Prohibit  set  fees  by  the  Wisconsin  Bar 
Association  in  h£mdllng  probate  allowing  an 
attorney  to  work  out  mutually  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  his  client. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  appropriate  members 
of  oiir  State  Legislature  and  be  given  as 
great  publicity  as  possible. 

Stats  Commission  on  Aging 
The  Allied  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of 
Wisconsin,  Inc.,  goes  on  record  urging  the 
Governor  and  our  State  Legislature  to  rein- 
state the  Wisconsin  State  Commission  on 
Aging.  We  believe  that  a  Comn^lssion  on 
Aging  should  be  a  free  and  Independent 
agency  of  the  government,  devoted  to  the 
welfare  and  concern  of  the  aged. 

We  further  recommend  that  the  now  exist- 
ing State  Council  on  Aging  be  authorized 
by  the  leglslat\ire  to  seek  to  strengthen  its 
agency  so  it  can  best  serve  the  interests  of 
the  aged  and  the  people  In  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  by  urging  communities  to  set 
up  similar  ccanmlssions  on  aging  to  coordi- 
nate Its  actlvitlee  with  those  of  the  State. 
Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sulsnltted  to  the  members  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  and  to  the 
State  Council  for  Aging. 

Resolution    Re:    Untair    and    Unjttstifiwj 
Practice    bt    Instjhamce     Companies    of 
Premiums  Held  by  Senior  CmzEUS 
A  resolution  on  the  above  matter  has  been 
Introduced  by  Trustee  John  Polakowskl,  Past 
Pres.,  Southslde  Senior  Citizens  Unit    No.  1. 
The  resolution  Committee  wishes  to  point 
out  that  the  AlUed  CotmcU  of  Senior  Citizens 
of    Wisconsin    has    taken    a    firm    position 
against  cancellation  and  discriminatory  cost 
of  premiums  to  Senior  Citizens  because  of 
age.  Your  committee  on  legislation  has  ap- 
peared before  the  State  Legislature  and  de- 
manded that  legislation  be  enacted  whereby 
any  citizen,  regardless  of  age,  who  receives  a 
driver's  license  may  not  be  denied  liability 
automobile  Insurance  nor  be  discriminated 
against  because  of  age. 

We  urge  close  attention  to  this  particular 
jxroblem  and  ask  that  Congress,  as  well  as 
the  State,  continue  investigation  of  unfair 
practices  by  Insurance  companies  against 
policyholders  solely  because  of  age  and,  if 
necessary,  legislation  be  Introduced  to  pre- 
vent discriminatory  practices. 


Resolution 

Whereas  there  is  presently  legislation 
pending  In  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  relat- 
ing to  changing  the  Sales  Tax  by  Increasing 
it; 

And  whereas  this  Is  the  most  regressive 
tax  that  can  be  levied  on  Society  and  by  its 
own  method  taxes  those  least  able  to  pay 
such  as  Senior  Citizens  and  those  living  on 
a  fixed  Income; 

And  whereas  there  are  many  areas  of  tax- 
ation that  have  not  been  tapped  as  yet; 

Now  therefore  be  it  reeolved  that  the  AlUed 
Council  of  Senior  Citizens  of  Wisconsin  In 
Convention  session  November  13,  1967  do 
hereby  oppose  with  all  our  vigor  possible  any 


and  aU  legislation  designed  to  increase  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  income  and/or  any  of 
the  munlclpallUes  within  the  confines  of 
the  State  of  WLsconsin  through  a  program 
of  increasing  or  assessing  a  Sales  Tax  on  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  or  any  of 
its  municipalities. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
reeolutlon  be  forwarded  to  all  legislators  and 
the  Executive  Branch  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

POSTAL  RATES  AND  FEDERAL 
SALARIES 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  7977. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
H.R.  7977  and  agree  to  the  same  w»th  an 
amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Postal 
Revenue  and  Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967'. 
"TITLE    I — POSTAL    RATES 
"nXST-CLASS   MAIL 

"Sec.  101.   (a)    Sections  4262  and  4263  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  are  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 
"  'i  4252.  Size  and  weight  limits 

"  "The  maximum  size  of  first-class  mall  Is 
one  hundred  Inches  In  length  and  girth  com- 
bined and  the  maximum  weight  Is  seventy 
pounds. 
"  '5  4253.  Postage  rates  on  first-class  mall 

"'(a)  Postage  on  first-class  mall  Is  com- 
puted separately  <m  each  letter  or  piece  of 
mall.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  the  rate  of  postage  on  first-class  mail 
weighing  thirteen  ounces  or  less  Is  6  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

"  '(b)  First-class  mail  weighing  more  than 
thirteen  ounces  shall  be  mailed  at  the  rates 
of  postage  established  by  section  4303(d)  of 
this  title  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  most 
expeditious  handling  and  transportation 
practicable. 

"  '(c)  The  rate  of  postage  for  each  single 
l>ostal  card  and  for  each  portion  of  a  double 
postal  card.  Including  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, and  for  each  post  card  and  the  initial 
portion  of  each  double  poet  card  conforming 
to  section  4251(c)  of  this  title  Is  6  cents. 

"'(d)  The  rate  of  postage  on  business 
reply  mall  is  the  regular  rate  prescribed  in 
this  section,  together  with  an  additional 
charge  thereon  of  2  cents  for  each  piece 
weighing  two  ounces  or  less  and  6  cents  for 
each  piece  weighing  more  than  two  oxinces. 
The  postage  and  charge  shall  be  collected  on 
delivery.'. 

"(b)  Section  4251  (a)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
(4)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)  bills 
and  statements  of  account,  and  (6)'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4261  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  defini- 
tion of  drop  letters,  is  repealed. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69 
ot  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"  '4252.  Weight  limit.' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4262.  Hae  and  weight  limits.'. 


"airmail 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  Subsections  ^a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4303  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  in  section  4304 
of  this  title  and  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  rate  of  postage  on  domestic  airmail 
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weighing  not  more  than  7  ovmces  Is  10  cents 
for  each  ounce  or  fraction  thereof. 

"'(b)  The  rate  of  postage  on  each  postal 
card  and  poet  card  sent  as  domestic  airmail 
is  8  cents.'. 

"(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4306  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 


"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"•(1)  The  rates  of  postage  on  air  parcel 
post  are  based  on  the  eight  aonee  described  in 
section  4653,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4558,  of  this  title  in  accordance  with  the 
fcrtlowlng  tables: 


'  'Zones 


Local  1,2, 
and  3 


Notoverlft ».W 

Over  1  lb.  but  not  over  IK  lbs .98 

Over  IK  lbs.  but  not  over  2  lbs 1. 16 

Over  2  lbs.  but  not  over  2H  lbs 1. 40 

Over  2Vi  lbs.  but  not  over  3  lbs —  1. 64 

Over  3  lbs.  but  not  over  3H  'bs — 1. 88 

Over  3H  lbs.  but  not  over  4  lbs — 2. 12 

Over  4  lbs  but  not  over  4K  lbs 2. 36 

Over  4^  tbx.  but  not  ovef  5  lbs 2.60 


$0.80 

$0.80 

$0.80 

$0.80 

$0.80 

1.02 

1.07 

1.14 

1.18 

1.24 

1.23 

1.34 

1.47 

1.55 

1.68 

1.48 

1.62 

1.79 

1.91 

2.08 

1.73 

1.90 

2.11 

2.27 

2.48 

1.98 

2.18 

2.43 

2.63 

2.88 

2.23 

2.46 

2.75 

2.99 

3.28 

2.48 

2.74 

3.07 

3.35 

3.68 

2.73 

3.02 

3.39 

3.71 

4.08 

roT  each  povmd  or  fracUon  ot  a  pound  In  SUtee  Code,  Is  amended  by  strUdng  o\rt  'the 

excees  <rf  five  pounds  in  weight,  the  additional  Virgin  Islands  or  the  Canal  Zone'  wherever 

pootage  is  as  follows:  appearing  therein  and  Inserttng  in  lieu  there- 

-  -Zones  Rate  ot  'or  the  Virgin  Islands.' 

Local  and  K>nes  1,  2.  and  3.- -  tO.  48  "W  ^Section  4301(2)    ^  tltte  89.  United 

-Qjjg  4  .  50  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

Zone  6  56  word 'eight' and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

zone  ellllllllll""™!!""""       .9*  figure'?'. 

Zone  7 -72  "second-class  mail  pREFEaan)  rates 

Zone   8 -80';  ..gj-j,     jog     j^)    Sectton   4358   of    title   39, 

"(2)  by  deleting  paragraph  (2) ;  and  United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

"(3)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (5) .  8ul>-         "(1)    by  striking  out  subsection   (b),  the 

paragraphs    (B)    and    (C)    and  inserting  in  »t*  of  poatage  on  publications  admitted  as 

lieu  thereof  the  following :  second-class  mall  when  addressed  for  delivery 

"'(B)  seoond-class  publicaUons  published  within  the  county  in  which  they  are  pub- 

onoe  each  week  or  more  IrequenUy  and  fea-  ll»h«»  and  entered  is  as  follows: 
turing  principally  current  news  of  Interest  to  "  '[in  cents] 

members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  general  

public  which  are  mailed  at  or  addressed  to  „  .f/^^      MtHed       klaiM 

any  such  Armed  Forces  poet  office  (1)   in  an  ^^i^g        iutiai        attar 

overseas   area   designated   by   the   President  catondar      calendar     Dec.  31, 

under  section  4169  of  this  title  or  (11)  In  an  ywr  1968    yew  1969       1969 

isolated,  hardship,  or  combat  support  area 

overseas,  or  where  adequate  surface  transpor-  Rate  per  pound 1.3  1.4  1.5 

tatlon  is  not  available;  and  MimmuRi  chargt  par 

"'(C)  parcels  of  any  class  of  mall  exceed-        P*«* -^  -^  •*•  • 

Ing  five  pounds  but  not  exceeding  seventy 

pounds  in  weight  and  not  exceeding  one  hun-         "(2)   by   adding   at  the   end   thereof  the 

dred  inches  in  length  and  girth  combined.  In-  following: 

eluding  surface- type  official  mall,  which  are         '"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 

mailed  at  or  addressed  to  any  such  Armed  (2),   the   rates   of   postage   on   publications 

Forces   post   office    where    adeqiiate   surface  mailed  In  accordance  with  section  4S59(a) 

transportation  is  not  available.'.  of  this  title,  of  qualified  nonprofit  organlza- 

-(c)    Section  4303(f)    of  tlUe   39,  United  Uons,  are  asfoUows: 

"'|ln  cents! 

" 'Dsriflg        Durifif  During  During  During        During  calendar 

calendar        calendar        cateiidar        calendar        calendar       year  1973  and 
year  1968      year  1968      year  1970      year  1971      year  1972         ttiercafter 


Rate  par  pound: 

Advertising  portion: 

Zones  land  2 2.35 

Zone  3 2.  55 

Zona  4 2.95 

Zone  5 3. 35 

Zone  6 - 3.  5 

Zone  7 3. 5 

Zone  8- - 3. 5 

Nonadvertising  portion 1.9 

Minimum  charge  per  peica 13 


2.9 

3.35 

4.0 

4.55 

5.1 

3.3 

4.05 

4.8 

5.55 

6.3 

4.1 

5.25 

6.4 

7.55 

8.7 

4.9 

6.45 

8.0 

9.55 

11.1 

5.2 

&9 

S.6 

las 

12.0 

5.2 

&9 

8.6 

las 

12.0 

S.2 

6.9 

8.6 

las 

12.0 

2.0 

M 

2.1 

2.1 

M 

.15 

.2 

.2 

.2 

.2 

during  the  calendar  year  1968,  0.7  cent  per 
piece  when  mailed  during  the  calendar  year 
1999,  and  0.8  cent  per  piece  when  maUed 
thereafter. 

"'(h)  The  publisher  of  a  aassroom  publi- 
cation, of  a  publication  referred  to  tn  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section,  or  of  a  publication 
of  a  nonprt^t  organization,  before  being  en- 
titled to  the  rates  for  the  publications,  shall 
furnish  such  proof  of  qualifications  as  the 
Postmaster  General  prescribes. 

"'(i)  For  the  purposes  of  the  applicatton 
of  this  section  with  respect  to  each  publlca- 
tton  having  original  entry  at  an  Independent 
incorporated  city,  an  Incorporated  city  which 
is  situated  entirely  within  a  county,  or  which 
Is  situated  contiguous  to  one  or  man  coun- 
ties in  the  same  State,  but  which  is  poiltl- 
cally  independent  of  such  coimty  or  coun- 
ties, shall  be  considered  to  be  within  and  a 
part  of  the  county  vtrlth  which  it  Is  princi- 
pally oontlguous. 

"  '(J)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"'(1)  "classroom  publication"  means  a  XV- 
Uglous.  educational,  or  sclentlfl«  publlcatloci 
entered  as  second-class  mail  and  designed 
specifically  for  use  in  classrooms  or  In  re- 
ligious instruction  classes; 

"'(2)  "a  publication  of  a  qualified  non- 
profit organization"  means  a  publication 
published  by  and  in  the  interest  of  one  of 
the  following  types  of  organizations  or  as- 
sociations If  it  is  not  organized  for  profit  and 
none  of  its  net  Income  Inures  to  the  benefit 
of  any  private  stockholder  or  individual: 
Religious,  educational,  scientific,  philan- 
thropic, agricultural,  labor,  veterans',  fra- 
ternal, and  associations  of  rural  electric  co- 
operatives, program  announcements  or 
guides  published  by  an  educational  radio  or 
television  agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division there  or  by  a  nonprofit  educa- 
tional radio  or  television  station,  and  not  to 
exceed  one  publication  published  by  the  of- 
ficial highway  or  developnnent  agency  of  a 
State  which  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of 
section  4364  and  which  contains  no  advertis- 
ing; 

"'(3)  "xones"  means  the  eight  ■ones  de- 
scribed In  section  4553,  or  pre6a11)ed  pur- 
suant to  section  4668,  of  this  titie.';  and 

"(3)   by  amending  the  sectiMi  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 
"  '§  4358.  Rates  of  postage:  preferred'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  titie  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4358.  Postage  rates  within  county  of  pub- 
lication.' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4368.  Rates  of  postage;  preferred.'. 

"SECOND-CLASS     MAIL     REGtTLAR     RATES 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  4359  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  '(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section  and  section  4358  of  this  titie,  the 
rates  of  poetage  on  publications  mailed  in 
accordance  with  subeectlon  (a)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"JlncentM 


"  '(2)  The  postage  on  an  issue  of  a  publi- 
cation referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  the  ad- 
vertising portion  of  which  does  not  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  such  issue,  shall  be  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  rates  applicable 
to  the  advertising  portion,  prescribed  in  s\ich 
paragraph. 

"  '(e)  The  postage  on  classroom  publica- 
tions, mailed  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(a)  of  this  title,  is  60  per  centum  of  the 
postage  computed  in  accordance  with  section 
4359(b)  of  this  title. 

"'(f)  The  poetage  shall  be  4.2  cents  per 
pound  on  the  advertising  portion  of  publi- 
cations (1)  which  are  mailed  for  delivery  in 
Bones  1   and  3  In  accordance  with  section 


4359(a)  of  this  title,  (2)  which  are  devoted 
to  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  and 
(3)  when  the  total  number  of  copies  of  the 
publications  furnished  during  any  twelve- 
month period  to  subscribers  residing  in  rural 
areas  consists  of  at  least  70  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  copies  distributed  by  any 
means  for  any  purpose. 

"  '(g)  In  lieu  of  the  minimum  charge  per 
piece  prescribed  by  section  4369(b)  of  this 
titie,  the  Tninimiiin  charge  per  piece  for  pub- 
lications (other  than  publications  to  which 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  sectton  are 
applicable),  when  fewer  than  five  thousand 
copies  are  mailed  outside  the  county  of  pub- 
lication. Is  0.6  cent  per  piece  when  mailed 


■■Mailed 

Mafled 

Mailad 

during 

during 

after 

calendar 

calondar 

Dm:.  31 

yearl9«« 

year  1969 

UM 

Rate  per  pound: 

AdvertisHig  portion: 

ZoMslaodZ 

4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

Zone3 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

Zoaa4 

7.8 

8.3 

8.8 

Zo«e5 „ 

9.9 

10.5 

11.1 

Zones 

12.0 

12.8 

13.6 
14.  S 

Zone  7 

12.8 

13.7 

Zones 

15.0 

16.* 

17.  • 

Nonadvertising  portion. 

3.0 

3.2 

X* 

Minmuni  chsrfo  per 

piece 

1.1 

1.2 

1.3 
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"  '(c)  For  the  purpoM  of  this  section  and 
section  4358  of  this  title,  the  portion  of  a 
publication  devoted  to  advertisements  shall 
include  all  advertisements  Inserted  In  the 
publication  and  attached  permanently 
thereto. 

"'(d)(1)  Publications  mailed  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a),  upon  request  by 
the  publisher  or  news  agent,  may  be  trans- 
ported by  air  on  a  space-available  basis,  on 
scheduled  United  States  air  carriers  at  rates 
fixed  and  determined  by  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  In  accordance  with  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1376).  The  Postmaster  General  may 
authorize  the  transportation  of  publications 
by  air  pursuant  to  this  subsection  only  when 
such  transportation  does  not  Impede  the 
transportation  of  airmail,  air  parcel  post,  or 
air  transpcH^atlon  of  first-class  mall  on  a 
space-available  basis. 

*"(2)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe from  time  to  time  charges  to  be  col- 
lected for  matter  transported  by  air  pur- 
suant to  this  section.  The  charges — 

"  '(A)  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  payment 
of  lawfully  required  postage; 

•"(B)  na^y  not  be  adjusted  more  fi«- 
quently  than  once  every  two  years;  and 

•"(C)  when  prescribed  or  adjusted,  shall 
equal,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  amount 
by  which  the  allocated  cost  incurred  by  the 
Department  for  the  delivery  of  such  matter 
by  air  Is  in  excess  of  the  allocated  cost  which 
would  have  been  Incurred  by  the  Department 
had  such  matter  been  delivered  by  surface 
transportation,  but  the  total  of  such  charges 
and  the  lawfully  required  postage  shall  not 
be  leas  than  4  cents  per  piece. 

"'(e)  As  used  In  this  section  the  term 
"zones"  means,  the  eight  zones  described  In 
section  4553,  or  prescribed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4668,  of  this  title.';  and 

"(2)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'I  4369.  Rates  of  postage;  regular'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  63 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4359.  Postage  rates  beyond  county  of  pub- 
Ucatlon.' 

and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"•4369.  Rates  of  postage;  regular.'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4365  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'bUls,'. 

"(d)  Section  4369(a)  (4)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  ': 
Provided,  however.  That  trade  publications 
serving  the  performing  arts  need  only  to 
furnish  such  Information  to  the  Postmaster 
General'. 

"SKCOKD-CLASS   THAMBtXMT    MAIX, 

"SBC.  106.  Section  4362  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'four 
cents'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '6  cents'. 

"CONTmOLLKD    dKCTTLATION    POTLICATIONS 

"S«a  106.  Section  4422  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'I  4422.  Rates  of  postage 

"  'The  rates  of  postage  on  controlled  cir- 
culation publications  found  by  the  Post- 
master General  to  meet  the  definition  con- 
tained In  section  4421  of  this  title  when 
mailed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Post- 
master General  are  as  follows: 

"  '|ln  cents) 


•"Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1968 


Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1969 


Mailed 

after 

Dec  31 

1969 


"THIBD-CLAS8    MAIL 

"Sbc.  107.  (a)  Subsectlone  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4462  of  tiUe  39,  United  States  Code, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  '(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
section,  the  postage  rates  of  third-class  mail 
are  as  follows: 


'  Type  of  mailing 


Mailed 

during 

calendar 

year  1968 


MaUed 

after 

June  30, 

1969 


IMt 


Rate  per  pound 

Minimuni  charge  per 
piece 


14.0 
L9 


14.5 
2.9 


1S.0 


(1)  IndivMual  piece. 


(2)  Bulk  mailings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  of — 

(A)  Books  and  catalogs  ol  24  pages  or  more. 

seeds,  cuttings,  bulbs,  roots,  ssMos,  and 
plants. 

(B)  Other  matter 

(C)  Minimum  charge  of 


Cents 
6.0 
^0 


16.0 

22.0 
3.6 


Cents 
6.0 
2.0 


First  2  ounces  or  fraction  thereof. 
Each  additkinal  ounce  or  fraction  there- 
of. 


16. 0  Each  pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


22.0 
4.0 


Do. 
Per  piece.' 


"After  June  30,  1969,  In  lieu  of  the  mlnl- 
mima  charge  per  piece  specified  In  the  fore- 
going table,  a  person  who  malls  for  himself, 
or  on  whose  behalf  there  Is  a  mailing,  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  shall  pay  a 
charge  per  piece  of  3.8  cents  on 
the  fir^  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pieces'maUed  during  a  year.  For  such  pur- 
pose, the  number  of  pieces  mailed  during  a 
year  shall  be  the  aggregate  of  the  pieces 
mailed  under  Item  (2)  (A),  (B),  and  (C) 
of  the  above  table. 

"  '(b)  Matter  mailed  In  bulk  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  by  qualified  nonprofit  organlzatioiis 
is  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  for  each 
piece  equal  to  40  per  centum  of  the  mini- 
mum charge  per  piece  provided  in  the  table 
under  subsection  (a),  rotinded  off  to  the 
nearest  one-tenth  cent.'. 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  4451  of  title 
39,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  mailing 
certain  bills  and  statements  of  account  as 
third-class  mall.  Is  repealed. 

"SPXdAL  RATE  rOUBTR-CUUSS  MAn, 

"Sic.  108.  (a)  Section  4554  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  amending  so  much  of  subsection 
(a)  as  precedes  subparagraph  (3)  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  '(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  postage  rate  is  12  cents 
for  the  first  poiuad  or  fraction  thereof  and 
6  cents  for  each  additional  pound  or  frac- 
tion thereof,  except  that  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  prescribed  for  third-  or  fourth-class 
matter  shall  apply  in  every  case  where  such 
rate  is  lower  than  the  rate  prescribed  In 
this  subsection  on — 

"  '(1)  books.  Including  books  issued  to  sup- 
plement other  l>ooks,  consisting  wholly  of 
reading  matter  or  scholarly  bibliography  or 
reading  matter  with  Incidental  blank  spaces 
for  notations,  and  containing  no  advertising 
matter  other  than  incidental  announcements 
of  books; 

'"(2)  16-mllllmeter  or  narrower  width 
films,  and  catalogs  of  such  films,  except  when 
sent  to  or  from  commercial  theaters;'; 

"(2)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(1) 
•4  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction  there- 
of and  1  cent  for  each  additional  pound  or 
fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of '5  cents  for  the  first  pound  or  fraction 
thereof  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound  or  fraction  thereof; 

"(3)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) 
'museums  and  herbaria,'  Immediately  fol- 
lowing 'public  libraries,'; 

"(4)  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  by  striking  out 
'and'  at  the  end  of  clause  (E);  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (F)  and 
lnser1;lng  In  lieu  thereof  ';  and';  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  the 
following  new  clause: 

"'(G)  museum  materials,  specimens,  col- 
lections, teaching  aids,  printed  matter,  and 
Interpretative  materials  intended  to  inform 
and  to  fxirther  the  education  work  and  In- 
terests of  miueums  and  herbaria,'; 


"(6)  by  inserting  in  subsection  (c)  'or  nar- 
rower width'  Immediately  following  '16- 
mllllmeter',  and  'museum  materials,  speci- 
mens, collections,  teaching  aids,  printed  mat- 
ter, and  interpretative  materials  Intended  to 
inform  and  to  ftirther  the  educational  work 
and  Interests  of  museums  and  herbaria,' 
immediately  following  'sound  recordings,'; 
and 

"(6)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(e)  Articles  may  be  mailed  under ''this 
section  In  quantities  of  one  thousand  or  more 
in  a  single  mailing,  as  defined  by  the  Post- 
master General,  only  In  the  manner  directed 
by  him.'. 

"(b)  Subparagraph  (6)  of  section  4654(a) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  'playscrlpts  and'  Immediately 
following '(6)'. 

"(c)  The  section  heading  of  section  4664 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to 
read — 

"  'f  4554.  Books,  films,  and  other  materials; 
preferred  rates'. 
"(d)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  67 
of  Utle  39,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out — 

"  '4554.  Postage  rates  on  bo(As  and  films.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 
"  '4654.  Books,   films,   and   other  materials; 
preferred  rates.'. 

"KXTS    AND    OTHKR    SMALL    ASTICLES 

"Sac.  109.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4651 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  '6  cents  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '14  cents  for  the  first  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof,  and  7  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof,'. 

"SPXCIAL    RANDLINO    SCSVICX 

"Sbc.  110.  Section  6008  of  title  39,  Umted 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'S  6008.  Special  handUng 

"  'Upon  payment  of  a  special  handling  fee, 
third-class  mall  and  fourth-class  mall  are 
entitled  to  the  most  expedltioiis  handling 
and  transportation  practicable,  but  such  mall 
is  not  required  to  receive  the  same  handling 
and  transportation  as  airmail.'. 

"BKPA&ATION   BT   MAn,EX  OF  SECOND-CLASS  MAn, 

"Sec.  111.  Section  4363  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'J  4363.  Separation  by  matter  or  second- 
class  mall 

"  "The  Postmaster  General  may  require 
publishers  and  news  agents  to  separate,  make 
up,  and  address  second-class  matter  in  such 
manner  as  he  directs  in  accordance  with  a 
6-digit  ZIP  code  system'. 

"PKINTTNO  ON  SECOND-CLASS  COVERS 

"Sec.  112.  Section  4366  of  tlOe  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  In  addition  to  other  matter  author- 
ized by  this  section  to  be  contained,  enclosed 
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or  inserted  in  second-class  mail,  there  may 
be  Included,  In  accordance  with  uniform 
regulations  which  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  prescribe,  on  the  envelopes,  wrappers, 
and  other  covers  in  which  copies  of  publica- 
tions are  mailed,  messages  and  notices  of  a 
civic  or  public -service  nature.  If  no  charge  Is 
made  for  the  Inclusion  of  such  messages  and 
notices  on  such  envelopes,  wrappers,  and 
covers.'. 

"ADOmONAL  ENTRY   POINTS 

"Sec.  113.  Section  4368  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(k)  The  rates  of  postage  prescribed  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
apply  only  to  mailings  within  the  county  In 
which  the  pubUcatlons  have  original  entry.'. 

"MAIL    MATTER    FOR    BLIND    AND    OTHER 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  Chapter  69  of  title  39,  United 
State  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tions 4653  and  4654  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  therof  the  following : 
"  '4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons 
"  '(a)  The  matter  described  in  subsection 
(b)  (oth«-  than  matter  mailed  under  sec- 
tion 4664  of  this  title)  may  be  mailed  free 
of  postage,  If — 

"'(1)  the  matter  Is  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  or  other  persons  who  cannot  use  or 
read  conventionally  printed  material  because 
of  a  physical  impairment  who  are  certified  by 
competent  authority  as  unable  to  read  nor- 
mal reading  material  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
July  30,  1966  (Public  Law  89-522;  80  Stat. 
330); 

'"(2)  no  charge,  or  rental,  subscription, 
or  other  fee,  Is  required  for  such  matter  or 
a  charge,  or  rental,  subscription,  or  other 
fee  is  required  for  such  matter  not  in  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  thereof; 

"  '(3)  the  matter  may  be  opened  by  the 
Postmaster  General  for  Inspection; 

"  '(4)  the  matter  contains  no  advertising; 
and 

•"(5)  the  matter  Is  mailed  subject  to  size 
and  weight  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Postmaster  General. 

"'(b)  The  free  mailing  privilege  provided 
by  subsection  (a)  Is  extended  to — 

"  '(1)  reading  matter  and  musical  scores; 
"  '(2)  sound  reproductions; 
"  '(3)  paper,  records,  tapes,  and  other  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  reading  matter, 
musical  scores,  or  sound  reproductions; 

"'(4)  reproducers  or  parts  thereof,  for 
sound  reproductions;  and 

"  '(&)  Braille  writers,  typewriters,  educa- 
tional or  other  materials  or  devices,  or  parts 
thereof,  used  for  writing  by,  or  specifically 
designed  or  adapted  for  use  of,  a  blind  par- 
son or  a  person  having  a  physical  impairment 
as  described  in  subsecUon  (a)  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  '{  4654.  Unsealed  letters  sent  by  blind  or 
physically  handicapped  persons 
"  'Unsealed  letters  sent  by  a  blind  person 
or  a  person  having  a  physical  impairment, 
as  described  in  section  4653(a)(1)  of  this 
title,  in  raised  characters  or  sightsaving  type, 
or  In  the  form  of  sound  recordings,  may  be 
mailed  free  of  postage. 
"'$4655.  Markings 

"  'All  matter  relating  to  blind  or  other 
handicapped  persons  mailed  under  section 
4653,  or  secUon  4654,  of  this  title,  shall  bear 
the  words  "Free  Blatter  for  the  Blind  or 
Handicapped",  or  words  to  that  effec*^  speci- 
fied by  the  Postmaster  General,  In  the  upper 
right-band  comer  of  the  address  area.'. 

"(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  69 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out — 
"  '4653.  PubllcaUona  for  the  trilnd. 


"  '4654.  Reproducers  and  sound  reproduction 
records  for  the  blind.' 

and  inaertlng  In  Ilea  thereof — 

"  '4653.  Matter  for  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persona. 

"  '4654.  Unsealed   lefeten   sent    by   blind   or 
physically  handicapped  persons. 

"  '4665.  Markings.'. 
"(c)    Section  44Sl(d)    of  title  39,  United 

States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

"PERMISSIBLE    ENCLOSURES    FOR    FOURTH-CLASS 
MAIL 

"Sec.  lis.  Section  4555(a)  of  Utle  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '; 
and';  and 

"  (3 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof : 

"  '(11)  invoices,  whether  or  not  also  serv- 
ing as  bills,  if  they  relate  solely  to  the  matter 
with  which  they  are  mailed.'. 

"REIMBT7RSEMENT    OF    THE    POSTAL    SERVICE    0» 
THE  CANAL  ZONE 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  Chapter  57  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"  'i  4170.  Mailing  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 
"  '(a)  For  the  purposes  of  sections  4169(a) , 
4303(d)  (5),  and  4560  of  this  Utle,  each  poet 
oflice  In  the  Canal  Zone  postal  service,  to  the 
extent  that  it  provides  mall  service  for  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  and 
of  friendly  foreign  nations,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Armed  Forces  post  office 
established  under  section  705(d)  of  this  UUe. 
"  '(b)  The  Department  of  Defense  shall  re- 
imburse the  postal  service  of  the  Canal  Zone, 
out  of  any  appropriations  or  funds  available 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  as  a  necessary 
expense  of  the  appropriations  oc  funds  and 
of  the  activities  concerned,  the  equivalent 
amount  of  postage  due,  and  sums  equal  to 
the  expienses  Incurred  by,  the  postal  service 
ot  the  Canal  Zone,  as  determined  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  for  matter  sent 
In  the  malls,  and  In  providing  air  transporta- 
tion of  mall,  under  such  sections.* 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  <rf  chapter  67  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding — 

"  '4170.  Mailing     privilege     of     members     of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly    foreign    nations    in    the 
Canal  Zone." 
immediately  below — 

"  '4169.  Mo^titng  privilege  of  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  and  of 
friendly  foreign  nations.' 

"PARCEL    AIRLIFT 

"Sec.  117.  (a)  Chapter  67  of  titte  39,  United 

States  Code,  Is  amended  by   adding  at  the 

end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  secUon: 

"  'i  4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 

post  offices. 

"  'Any  parcel,  other  than  a  parcel  mailed 
airmail  or  as  air  parcel  post,  not  exceeding 
thirty  pounds  In  weight  and  sixty  Inches  In 
length  and  girth  combined,  which  is  mailed 
at  or  addressed  to  any  Armed  Forces  post 
office  established  under  section  705(d)  of 
this  tiUe  shall  be  transported  by  air  on  a 
space  available  basis,  on  scheduled  United 
States  air  carriers  at  rates  fijied  and  deter- 
mined by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  406  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1376),  upon 
payment.  In  addition  to  the  regular  surface 
rate  of  postage,  of  a  special  fee  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Postmaster  General  for  such 
transportation    by    air.    Whenever    adequate 


service  by  scheduled  United  States  air  car- 
riers is  not  available  to  provide  transporta- 
tion of  mail  matter  by  air  In  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
transportation  of  such  mall  matter  may  be 
authorized  by  aircraft  other  t^an  scheduled 
United  States  air  carriers.". 

"(b)  TTie  table  of  contents  of  such  chapter 
67    Is    amended    by    inserting    at    the    end 
thereof — 
"  '4560.  Air  transportation  of  parcels  mailed 

at  or  addressed  to  Armed  Forces 

ptost  offices.' 

"SOLICITATIONS    IN    CTTISE    OF    BILLS    OR    STATE- 
MENTS   OP    ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  4001  of  title  39,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable  mat- 
ter, Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  suttsecUon : 

"'(c)  Matter  otherwise  legally  acceptable 
in  the  malls  which — 

"  '  ( 1 )  U  In  the  form  of,  and  reasonably 
could  be  Interpreted  or  construed  as,  a  bill. 
Invoice,   or  statement  of  account  due;   but 

•"(2)  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  soUcltaUoo  for 
the  order  by  the  addressee  ol  goods  or  serv- 
ices, or  both; 

is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or 
delivered  by  mail,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postmaster  General  directs,  unless  such 
matter  bears  on  Its  face.  In  conspicuous  and 
legible  type  in  contrast  by  typography,  lay- 
out, or  color  with  other  printing  on  Its  face. 
In  accordance  with  regulations  which  the 
Po-'T'uister  General  shall  prescribe — 

"(A)  the  following  notice:  "This  Is  a 
solicitation  for  the  order  of  goods  and/or 
services  and  not  a  bill.  Invoice,  or  statement 
of  account  due.  You  are  not  under  obligation 
to  make  any  payments  on  account  of  this 
offer  unless  you  accept  this  offer.";  or 

"  '(B)  in  lieu  thereof,  a  notice  to  the  same 
effect  in  words  which  the  Postmaster  General 
may  prescribe.'. 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  mat- 
ter mailed  on  or  after  the  ninetieth  day  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

"EFFECTITE  DATE 

"Sec.  119.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
on  Jantiary  7,  1968. 

"CONFORMINO    AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  (1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 2303(a)(1)  of  Utie  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  repealed. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(D)  free  postage  on  reading  matter  and 
other  articles  for  the  blind  and  other  handi- 
capped persons  as  provided  by  sections  4653 
and  4654  of  this  titie;'. 

"(3)  Subparagraph  (I)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  'educational'. 

"(b)  Section  4552(c)  of  such  title  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  inserting  'and'  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  ';  and'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  period;  and 

"(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 


"EDOCATIONAL    TELEVISION 

"Sec.  121.  Section  4355(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  item  (10)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  word  'or',  and  by  adding  after  item  (10) 
the  following  new  item: 

'"(11)  program  announcements  or  guides 
published  by  an  educational  radio  or  tele- 
vision agency  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  or  by  a  nonprofit  educational 
radio  or  television  station.'. 

"ONDELIVERKO    FIRST    CLASS    MAIL 

"Sbc.  122.  Subsection  (a)  at  section  4106 
of  titie  39,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
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"  '(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall  notlly 
the  sender  or  addressee  upon  request  by  the 
sender  or  addressee,  when  mall  is  undelivered 
as  addressed,  of  the  reason  for  the  nonde- 
livery, and  In  the  case  of  the  notice  to  the 
sender,  the  new  address  of  the  addressee  If 
known.  The  Postmaster  General  shall  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  charge  to  be  collected  for 
the  service  performed  pursuant  to  thla  sub- 
•ectlon.' 


December  12,  1967 


"TITLE  n— FEDERAL  SALARY  INCREASES 

"SROBT   TTn.E 

"Sbc.  201.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
'Federal  Salary  Act  of  1967'. 

"XMPLOTEBS   ST7BJSCT  TO    TH«   CEKESAL 
SCKEOTTLX 

"Sbc.  202.  (a)  The  General  Schedule  con- 
talned  In  section  5332(a)  of  tlUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 


"  tSENERAL  SCHEDULE 


"  'Grade 


Annual  rates  and  steps 


10 


GS-1 $3,776  $3,902 

GS-2 4,108  4,245 

GS-3 4,466  4,615 

Gf-4 4,995  5,161 

GS-5 5.565  5,751 

GS-6 6,137  6,342 

GS-7 6,734  6,959 

GS-8 7,384  7.630 

GS-9 8,054  8,323 

GS-10 8.821  9.115 

GS-11 9.657  9.979 

GS-12 11,461  11,843 

GS-13 13,507  13.957 

(iS-14 15,841  16,369 

GS-15 18.404  19,017 

GS-16 20,982  21,681 

CS-17 23,788  24,581 

GS-18 27,055    


$4,028 

4,382 

4,764 

5,327 

5,937 

6,547 

7,184 

7,876 

8,592 

9,409 

10,301 

12,225 

14, 407 

16,897 

19,630 

22,380 

25,374 


$4,154 

4,519 

4,913 

5,493 

6,123 

6,752 

7,409 

8,122 

8,861 

9,703 

10,623 

12,607 

14,857 

17,425 

20,243 

23.079 

26,167 


$4,280 

4,656 

5,062 

5,659 

6,309 

6,957 

7,634 

8,368 

9,130 

9,997 

10, 945 

12,989 

15, 307 

17,953 

20,856 

23,778 

26,960 


$4,406 

4,793 

5,211 

5.825 

6,495 

7,162 

7,859 

8,614 

9,399 

10, 291 

11,267 

13,371 

15,757 

18,481 

21,469 

24.477 


$4,532 

4.930 

5.360 

5.991 

6.681 

7.367 

8,084 

8,860 

9,668 

10,  585 

11,589 

13.753 

16,207 

19,009 

22.082 

25, 176 


$4,658 

5,067 

5.509 

6.157 

6.867 

7,572 

8,309 

9.106 

9.937 

10. 879 

11.911 

14. 135 

16.657 

19,537 

22.695 

25,875 


$4,784 

5,204 

5,658 

6,323 

7,053 

7,777 

8,534 

9,352 

10,206 

11.173 

12,233 

14.517 

17. 107 

20.065 

23,308 

26,574 


$4,910 

5,341 

5,807 

6,489 

7,239 

7,982 

8,759 

9,598 

10,475 

11,467 

12,555 

14,899 

17, 557 

20,593 

23,921 


"(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  5303  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  the  rates  of  basic 
pay  of  officers  and  employees  to  whom  the 
General  Schedule  set  forth  in  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  ap- 
plies shall  be  initially  adjusted  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  as  follows: 

"(1)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates  of 
a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he  shall  re- 
ceive a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  correspond- 
ing rate  In  effect  on  and  after  such  date. 

"(2)  If  the  officer  or  employee  Is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  between  two 
rates  of  a  grade  in  the  General  Schedule,  he 
shall  receive  a  rate  of  basic  pay  at  the  higher 
of  the  two  corresponding  rates  in  effect  on 
and  after  such  dateSN,,,^ 

"(3)  If  the  officer  or  employee  is  receiving 
basic  pay  immediately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  grade,  he  shall  receive 
(A)  the  maximum  rate  for  his  grade  in  the 
new  schedule,  or  (B)  his  existing  rate  of 
basic  pay  increased  by  4.5  per  centum,  round- 
ed to  the  next  highest  dollar,  if  such  exist- 
ing rate  as  so  increased  is  higher. 

"  (4)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  immediately 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section,  is 
receiving,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (4)  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of 
1955,  an  existing  aggregate  rate  of  pay  de- 
termined under  section  208(b)  of  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1954  (68  Stat.  1111),  plus 
subsequent  increases  authorized  by  law,  he 
shall  receive  an  aggregate  rate  of  pay  equal 
to  the  sum  of  his  existing  aggregate  rate 
of  pay  on  the  day  preceding  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  plus  the  amount  of 
increase  made  by  this  section  in  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  his  grade,  until  (i)  he  leaves 
his  poslUon.  or  (U)  he  is  enUtled  to  receive 
aggregate  pay  at  a  higher  rate  by  reason 
of  the  operation  of  this  Act  or  any  other 
provision  of  law;  but.  when  such  position 
becomes  vacant,  the  aggregate  rate  of  pay  of 
any  subsequent  appointee  thereto  shall  be 
fixed  in  accordance  with  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law.  Subject  to  claioses  (1)  and  (U) 
of  the  immediately  preceding  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph,  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease provided  by  this  section  shall  be  held 
and  considered  for  the  piirposes  of  section 
208(b)  of  the  Act  of  September  1,  1964.  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  existing  rate  of  pay 
of  the  employee. 


"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any  time 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  section  and  ending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  was  promoted 
from  one  grade  under  the  General  Schedule 
contained  in  section  6332(a)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  to  another  such  grade 
at  a  rate  which  is  above  the  minimum  rate 
thereof,  his  rate  of  basic  pay  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  retroactively  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  to  the  date  on  which  he  was 
so  promoted,  on  the  basis  of  the  rate  which 
he  was  receiving  during  the  period  from 
such  effective  date  to  the  date  of  such  pro- 
motion and.  from  the  date  of  such  promo- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  the  rate  for  that  step 
of  the  approprUte  grade  of  the  General 
Schedule  contained  in  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  cor- 
responds nimierically  to  the  step  of  the  grade 
of  the  General  Schedule  to  which  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  was  promoted  as  in  effect 
(without  regard  to  this  title)  at  the  time  of 
such  promotion. 

"(6)  If  the  officer  or  employee,  at  any 
time  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
effective  date  of  this  section  and  ending  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  became 
subject  to  the  General  Schedule  and  his 
rate  of  basic  pay  was  set  above  the  minimum 
rate  of  the  grade  on  the  basis  of  a  previously 
earned  rate  above  such  minimum  rate  his 
rate  of  basic  pay  shaU  be  adjusted  retroac- 
tively to  the  date  on  which  he  became  sub- 
ject to  the  General  Schedule  on  the  basis 
of  the  rate  of  the  appropriate  grade  of  the 
General  Schedule  contained  In  this  section 
which  corresponds  numerically  to  the  rate 
of  the  grade  at  which  the  pay  of  such  officer 
or  employee  was  set  at  the  time  he  became 
subject  to  the  General  Schedule. 

"LIMrrATION    ON    NT7MBESS    OF    CEKTAIN    POSTAL 

posmoNs 
"Sxc.  203.  Section  3301  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'sal- 
ary levels  10  and  20*  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'salary  levels  20  and  21'. 

"CHANCES  IN  KEY  POSTTIONS  IN  POSTAI. 
FIELD    SERVICE 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  That  part  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  under  the  head- 
ing 'POSITIONS'  U  amended  by  striking  out 
section  3512  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  sections: 
"i  3512.  Positions  in  salary  level  1 

"'Cleaner.   (KP-Bl) 


"  '  ( 1 )  Basic  function. — ^Performs  a  variety 
of  light  cleaning  and  housekeeping  tasks  in 
connection  with  the  custodial  maintenance 
of  a  postal  installation. 

"'(2)   Duties  and  responsibUlties. — 

"'(A)  Sweeps,  mops,  dusts,  washes,  and 
otherwise  performs  light  cleaning,  and 
housekeeping  tasks  to  maintain  offices,  wash- 
rooms, lobbies,  corridors,  stairways,  and 
other  areas  of  the  building  in  neat  and  or- 
derly  condition. 

"'(B)  Performs  such  duties  as  dusting, 
waxing,  and  polishing  office  furniture,  sweep- 
ing and  mopping  fioors,  vacuuming  rugs, 
emptying  wastebaskets  and  trash,  washing 
interior  window  and  partition  glass  and  fix- 
tures which  can  be  reached  without  use  of 
ladders  or  scaffolding. 

"'(3)  Organizational  relationships. — Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  su- 
pervisor. 

"  'S  3512A.  Positions  in  salary  level  2 

"'Custodian  (KP-1) 

"'(1)  Basic  function. — ^Performs  manual 
laboring  duties  in  connection  with  custody 
of  an  office  or  building. 

"  '(2)   Duties  and  responsibilities. — 

"'(A)  Performs  any  combination  of  the 
following  duties: 

"  '1.  Moves  furniture  and  equipment. 

"  '2.  Uncrates  and  assembles  furniture  and 
fixtures,  using  bolts  and  screws  for  assembly. 

"  '3.  Loads  and  unloads  supplies  and 
equipment. 

"  '4.  Removes  trash  from  work  areas,  lob- 
bies, and  washrooms. 

"  '5.  Tends  to  lawns,  shrubbery,  and  prem- 
ises of  the  poet  office  and  cleans  Ice  and  snow 
from  the  sidewalks  and  driveways. 

"  '6.  Stacks  supplies  in  storage  rooms  and 
on  shelves,  and  completes  forms  or  records  as 
reqvUred. 

"  '(B)  May  perform  cleaning  duties  as  as- 
signed. 

"  '(3)  Organizational  relationships.— Re- 
ports to  a  foreman  or  other  designated  su- 
pervisor.'. 

"(b)  Each  salary  level  number  in  the  head- 
ings of  sections  3513  to  3531,  Inclusive,  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  and  each  other 
numerical  reference  to  such  salary  level  num- 
ber in  any  other  provision  of  such  title  (in- 
cluding the  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45) 
which  is  not  otherwise,  Increased  by  this 
title.  Is  Increased  by  1. 

"(c)  Each  employee  In  the  postal  field  serv- 
ice on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
whose  position  is  placed  In  salary  level  2  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  section 
205(e)  (1)  of  this  title,  shall  remain  in  salary 
level  2  of  such  schedule  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains In  such  position  or  occupies,  without 
break  in  service  of  more  than  thirty  days,  a 
position  of  a  comparable  level  of  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, and  work  requirements  In  such 
salary  level.  When  the  employee  leaves  any 
such  position,  the  position  shall  be  appro- 
priately ranked  in  accordance  with  chapter 
45  of  title  39,  United  States  Code. 

"(d)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  Inserting — 

"  '3512A.  Positions   In  salary  level   2.' 

Immediately  below — 

"  '3512.  Positions  in  salary  level  1.'. 

"POSTAL    FIELD    SERVICE    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  3542(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"  '(a)  There  are  established  basic  compen- 
sation schedules  for  positions  in  the  postal 
field  service  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedules  and  for  which 
the  symbol  shall  be  "PFS".  Except  as  pro- 
vided in  sections  3643  and  3544  of  this  title, 
basic  oompensaUon  shall  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees In  accordance  with  such  schedules. 
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•'rrol>eeffiCtive  tor  the  period  bejinning  on  the  first  day  oltlie  first  pay  period  bninnin|onofilt»fOetob«fl,  1967,  •■d  endini  immediatrty  twtore  the  elteetive  date  of  PosUI  Fiekl  Service  Schedule 
'  II  set  fofth  btktwl 


"TFS 


10 


11 


12 


1                                  $4,118  $4,255  $4,392  $4,529  $4,666 

2 .  ..  4,460  4.607  4.754  4,901  5.048 

3 '.'.v.'.'.'.'. 4,826  4,984  5,142  5.300  5,458 

4 :::.: 5  215  5  391  5.557  5,743  5,919 

S 5,651  5.838  6,025  6,212  6,399 

S 6,044  6,246  6,448  6,650  6,852 

7 ...  6,482  6,697  6,912  7,127  7,342 

9 6,939  7,170  7,401  7,632  7,863 

8 :' 7,515  7,764  8,013  8,262  8,511 

10 8.128  8,398  8,668  8,938  9.208 

11 8^846  9,146  9.446  9.746  10.046 

12 ?,775  10.109  10.443  10.777  11.111 

13 10,815  11.183  11.551  11,919  12.287 

14 11.951  12.364  12,777  13.190  13.603 

5 ::::::...  13173  13531  i4,089  14,547  15.005 

6 14.564  15.066  15,568  16.070  16.572 

17 .  16.090  16.650  17.210  17.770  18.330 

IS 17,803  18,425  19,047  19,669  20,291 

is :::;:::::::  19542  20294  20946  21,598  22,250 

90 ..  21  758  22,484  23,210  23,926  24,662 

21 24  126  24,932  25,738  26,544  26,960 


$4,803  $4,940  $5,077  $5,214  $5,351  $5,488            $5,625 

5  195  5.342  5.489  5,636  5.783  5,930             6.077 

5  616  5,774  5,932  6,090  6,248  6,406              6,564 
6,095  6,271  6,447  6,623  6,799  6.975              7,151 

6  586  6,773  6,960  7,147  7,334  7.521              7.708 

7  054  7  2S6  7,458  7.660  7.872  8.064              8,266 
7  557  7,772  7,987  8,202  8,417  8.632              8,847 

8.094  8.325  8,556  8.787  9.018            9,249    

8.760  9.009  9.258  9,507  9,756    

9.478  9.748  10.018  10.288  10.558    

10.346  10.646  10.946  11.246  11,546    

11,445  11,779  12,113  12.447  12,781     

12,655  13,023  13,391  13,759  14,127    

14  016  14,429  14,842  15,255  15.668    

15.463  15.921  16,379  16,837  17.295    

17.074  17.576  18.078  18,580  19,082    

18,890  19.450  20.010  20,570  21,130    

20,913  21,535  22,157  22,779  23,401     

22,902  23,554  24,206  24,858  25,510    

25,388  26,114  26,840    


"  'POSTAL  FIELD  SERVICE  SCHEDULE  II 
'  ITo  be  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968| 


"'PfS 


10 


12 


1                                  •     $4,324  $4,468  $4,612  $4,756 

2 4,687  4.841  4,995  5,149 

3 :  ....".  5,068  5,234  5,400  5.566 

4 5,476  5.661  5.846  6.031 

5 .  .  5,938  6.134  6,330  6.526 

e .  6.348  6,560  6,772  6.984 

7 .     ...  6.807  7.033  7,259  7,485 

e" .      .    .  7,288  7,529  7,772  8,015 

9 ....  7  891  8.153  8,415  8.677 

10 8  535  8,819  9,103  9,387 

11 9  289  9.604  9,919  10.234 

12 1  ■"■  10  264  10,615  10,966  11,317 

13 11.356  11743  12,130  12,517 

14 .  12  549  12  983  13.417  13,851 

15 :   ....  13  832  14,313  14.794  15,275 

16 15,293  15.820  16,347  16,874 

17 :: 16^895  17,483  18,071  18,659 

ig 18^695  19,348  20.001  20.654 

19 20  625  21.310  21.995  22.680 

20 ....  22  848  23.610  24,372  25,134 

21 1"::::::::::  25333  26 179  27.025  27,871 


$4,900 
5,303 
5,732 
6.216 
6.722 
7,196 
7,711 
8,258 
8,939 
9,671 
10,549 
11,668 
12,904 
14,285 
15,756 
17.401 
19.247 
21.307 
23.365 
25.896 
27,900 


$5,044  $5,188  $5,332  $5,476  $5,620    $5,764    $5,908 

5  457  5  611  5.765  5.919  6.073     6,227     6.381 

5  898  6.064  6.230  6.396  6.562     6.728     6,894 

6  401  6  586  6.771  6,956  7,141  7,326  7,511 
6  918  7  114  7  310  7,506  7,702  7,898  8,094 
7408  7620  7  832  8,0U  8,256  8,468  8,680 
7.937  8.163  8.389  8,615  8,841     9,067     9,293 

8  501  8.744  8.987  9.230  9.473     9.716   

9  201  9.463  9.725  9.987  10,249  

9  955  10.239  10.523  10,807  11,091  

10  864  11.179  11.494  11.809  12,124  

12  019  12.370  12.721  13.072  13.423  

13.291  13.678  14.065  14.452  14.839  

14  719  15,153  15.587  16.021  16.455  

16  237  16.718  17.199  17,680  18,161  _ 

17  928  18,455  18,982  19.509  20.036  

19,835  20,423  21,011  21.599  22.187  

21.960  22,613  23.266  23.919  24,572  

24  050  24.735  25.420  26,105  26.790  _ 

26,658  27,420  27,800   , 


"(b)   Section  3543(a)    of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'"(a)   There    are    established    basic    com- 


pensation schedules  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Rural  Carrier  Schedules  and  for  which 
the   symbol   shaU   be   "RCS".  Compensation 

■'  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  I 


ShaU  be  paid  to  rural  carrien  In  acoordance 
with  such  schedules. 


•ITo  be  effective  lor  the  period  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Isf  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  Oct  1, 1967,  and  ending  immediately  before  the  enecthre  date  of  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  II  set 

forth  btlowj 


"  'Per  annum  rates  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fiisd  coniMnution       .  .. 

$2,531 

94 
25 

$2,658 

96 
25 

$2,785 

98 
25 

$2,912 

100 
25 

$3,039 

102 
25 

$3,166 

104 
25 

$3,293 

106 
25 

$3,420 

108 
25 

$3,547 

110 
25 

$3,674 

112 
25 

asoi 

114 
25 

$3,928 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  o. 

116 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30... 

"  'RURAL  CARRIER  SCHEDULE  II 
'(To  be  effective  on  the  1st  day  of  the  Ist  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  July  1, 1968) 


"  'Per  annum 

rales  and  steps 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Fixed  compensation 

For  each  mile  up  to  30  miles  of 
route      ,  

$2,668 

99 
25 

$2,804 

101 
25 

$2,940 

103 
25 

$3,076 

105 
25 

$3,212 

107 
25 

$3,348 

109 
25 

$3,484 

111 
25 

$3,620 

113 
25 

$3,756 

115 
25 

$3,892 

117 
25 

$4,028 

11* 
25 

$4,164 

121 
25' 

For  each  mile  of  route  over  30. . . 

"(c)  Section  3544  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

" '( 3544.    Compensation    of    postmasters    at 

fourth-class  offices 

"  "(a)  The  Postmaster  General  shall — 

"  "(1)  rank  each  position  of  postmaster  at 

a  post  office  of  the  fourth  class  In  salary  lev^ 

6  of  the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule;  and 


"'(2)  esUblUh,  and  adjust  from  time  to 
time,  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensation 
for  each  such  position  of  postmaster  so 
ranked.  In  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  annual  rate  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  full-time  service  in  a  position  ( other 
than  postmaster  at  a  post  office  of  the  fourth 
class)  In  the  same  step  of  salatry  level  6  of 
such   schedule,   as   the   average   number   of 


hours  of  service  per  day  which  the  Postmas- 
ter General  determines  necessary  to  be  per- 
formed by  such  postmaster  to  operate  the 
post  office,  in  the  light  of  the  postal  needs  of 
the  patrons  of  the  office,  bears  to  the  total 
number  of  hours  per  day  of  such  fuU-time 
service. 
Actions  and  determinaUons  by  the  Postmas- 
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ter  General  \inder  this  subsection  shall  be 
&n&l  and  conclusive  until  changed  by  him. 
"'(b)  A  person  who  performs  the  duties 
of  postmaster  at  a  poet  ofllce  at  tb«  rourth 
class  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  or  during  the 
absence  of  the  postmaster  on  sick  or  annual 
leave  or  leave  without  pay,  shall  be  compen- 
sated at  the  rate  of  basic  compensation  fOr 
step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule,  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section. 

"'(c)  When  required  by  the  Postmaster 
General,  a  postmaster  at  a  fourth-class  ofDce 
shall,  and  any  other  postmaster  in  PPS  level 
6  when  permitted  by  the  Postmasl^r  General 
may,  furnish  quarters,  fixtures,  and  equip- 
ment for  an  office  on  an  allowance  basis.  The 
allowance  for  this  purpose  shall  be  an  amount 
eq\ial  to  IS  per  centum  of  the  basic  compen- 
sation for  step  1  of  salary  level  6  of  Vtxe 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule,  determined 
under  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. '. 

"(d)  Each  postmaster  at  a  post  otBce  of 
the  fourth  class  on  the  effective  date  of 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be 
placed  In  salary  level  6  of  the  Postal  Field 
Service  Schedule  at  the  lowest  step  which 
provides  a  rate,  determined  under  section 
3544(a)  of  title  39,  United  States  Code, 
which  is  at  least  equal  to  his  rate  of  basic 
compensation  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date  plus  6  per  centum  thereof. 
If  there  is  no  such  step  in  salary  level  6,  he 
is  entitled  to  his  rate  of  basic  compensation 
In  effect  immediately  prior  to  such  effective 
date  plus  8  per  centum  thereof.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  basic  compensation 
in  effect  imxnedlately  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall 
be  determined  after  giving  effect  to  any 
change  in  salary  step  or  revenue  units  cate- 
gory which  would  have  occurred  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(e)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  Im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  I  shall  be  determined 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Foetal 
Field  Service  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position, 
placed  in  the  next  higher  salary  level,  which 
he  had  attained  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(2)  Each  employee  subject  to  the  Rural 
Carrier  Schedule  shall  be  assigned  to  the 
same  numerical  step  for  his  position  which 
he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date. 

"(3)  If  changes  in  levels  or  steps  would 
otherwise  occur  on  such  effective  date  with- 
out regard  to  enactment  of  this  Act,  such 
changes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  occurred 
prior  to  conversion. 

"(4)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  is 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
Is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed 
in  the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic 
compensation.  If  the  existing  basic  compen- 
sation exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  po- 
sition, his  existing  basic  compensation  in- 
creased by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as  his 
basic  compensation. 

"(f)  The  advancement  of  any  employee  to 
a  higher  salary  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Serv- 
ice Schedule  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an 
equivalent  Increase  within  the  meaning  of 
•ectlon  3S52(a)  of  UUe  Sfl,  United  State* 
Code. 

"(g)  The  basic  compensation  of  each  em- 
ployee subject  to  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  or  the  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Postal 
Field  Service  Schedule  n  shaU  be  determined 
as  follows: 


"(1)  Each  employee  shall  be  assigned  to 
the  same  numerical  step  for  his  position 
which  he  had  attained  Immediately  prior  to 
such  effective  date.  If  changes  In  levels  or 
steps  would  otherwise  occur  on  such  effec- 
tive date  without  regard  to  enactment  of 
this  title,  such  changes  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  occurred  prior  to  conversion. 

"(2)  If  the  existing  basic  compensation  U 
greater  than  the  rate  to  which  the  employee 
is  converted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  employee  shall  be  placed  In 
the  lowest  step  which  exceeds  his  basic  com- 
pensation. If  the  existing  basic  comi>ensa- 
tlon  exceeds  the  maximum  step  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  existing  basic  compensation  in- 
creased by  6  per  centum,  rounded  to  the  next 
highest  dollar,  shall  be  established  as  his 
basic  compensation. 

"(h)  Each  employee  whose  position,  Ijy 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  section.  Is 
placed  In  a  level  of  the  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  shall  be  entitled,  for  iJurpoaes  of 
section  3560  of  tlUe  39,  United  States  Code, 
to  credit  for  time  served  In  the  postal  field 
service  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(I)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  45  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out — 

"  '3544.  Fourth  Class  OtBce  Schedule.' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof — 

"  '3S44.  Compensation     of     poetmasters     at 
fourth -class  offices.'. 

"CONFORMINC   AMENDMENTS 

"Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  3560(a)  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  '(3)  revenue  unit  category,  with  respect 
to  the  Fourth  Class  Office  Schedule.'  and  In- 
serting In  hew  thereof  '(3)  minimum  hours 
of  service  wlih  respect  to  postmasters  in 
fourth-class  post  offloee.'. 

"(b)  Section  3560(f)  of  tltte  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  '(1) 
reductions  In  class  or  revenue  unit  category 
of  any  post  office,  or'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '(1)  reductions  in  class  or  revenue 
units  of  any  poet  office  or  In  the  minimum 
ho\irs  of  service  for  a  foiu'th-class  poet  office, 
or". 

"(c)  Subeectlona  fb)  and  (c)  of  section 
3573  or  title  39,  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  'level  PFS-10'  and 
'level  PFS-11'  wherever  appearing  therein, 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  'level  PFS-ll' 
and  'level  PFS-12',  respectively.  Subsection 
(g)  of  secUon  3573  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •PFS-17'  and  inserting  'PFS-18'. 

"(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3676  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'level  PFS-15'  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  'level  PFS-16'. 

"(e)  Any  reference  to  a  level  of  the  Poetal 
Field  Service  Schedule  In  any  order,  rule, 
regulation,  or  statute  (other  than  tlUe  39, 
United  States  Code)  which  Is  In  effect  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  next  higher  level  of 
the  Postal  Field  Service  Schedule. 

"SPBCIAL     SALABT     RATI     RANCZS 

"Sue.  207.  (a)  Section  5303(a)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'seventh  pay  rate'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'maximum  pay  rate'. 

"(b)  Section  5303(d)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(d)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  established 
under  this  section  and  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual Immediately  before  a  statutory  in- 
crease, which  becomes  effective  prior  to,  on. 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  statute. 
In  the  pay  schedule  applicable  to  such  indi- 
vidual of  any  pay  system  specified  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  initially 
adjusted,  effective  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
statutory  Increase,  under  conversion  rules 
prescribed  by  the  President  or  by  such  agency 
as  the  President  may  designate.'. 


"SMPLOTEES  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CINI  AND  SURfiXST  OF  THK  VXTKRANB'  AD- 
MINISTRATION 

"Sec.  208.  Section  4107  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  grades  and  pay  scales 
for  certeln  positions  within  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  'I  4107.  Grades  and  pay  scales 

"'(a)  The  per  annum  full-pay  scale  or 
ranges  for  positions  provided  In  section  4108 
of  this  title,  other  than  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,  and 
Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director,' shall 
be  as  follows: 

"  'Section   4103   Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Chief  Medical  Director,  927,055. 

"  'Medical  Director,  $23,788  minimum  to 
$26,960  maximum. 

"  'Director  of  Nursing  Service,  $18,404 
minimum  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"  'Director  of  Chaplain  Service,  $18,404 
minimum  to  $23,921  maximum. 

"  'Chief  PharmacUt,  $18,404  minimum  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"  'Chief  DletlUan,  $18,404  minimum  to 
$23,921  maximum. 

"  '(b)  (1)  The  grades  and  per  annum  fuU- 
pay  ranges  for  positions  provided  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  4104  of  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

"  'Physician  and  Dentist  Schedule 
"  "Director    grade,    $20,982    minimum     to 

$26,574  maximum. 

"  'Executive     grade,     $19,576     minimum     to 

$25,444  maxlmimi. 

"  Chief  grade,  $18,404  minimum  to  $33,931 

maximum. 

"  "Senior     grade,     $15,841     minimum     to 

$20,593  mnTitTinm 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $13,507  minimum  to 
$17,557  maximum. 

"'Full  grade,  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,890 
maximum. 

"  'Associate  grade,  $9,657  minimMtri  to 
$13,555  maxlmiun. 

"  'Nurse  Schedule 

"  'Assistant  Director  grade,  $18^41  mini- 
mum to  $20,503  maximtim. 

"  X!hlef  grade,  $13,607  minimum  to  $17,657 
maximum. 

"  'Senior  grade,  $11,461  minimum  to  $14,899 
maximum. 

"  'Intermediate  grade,  $9,667  minimum  to 
$12,565  maximum. 

"  'Full  grade,  $8,054  minimum  to  $10,476 

"  "Associate  grade,  $7,033  minimum  to 
$9,139  maximum. 

"  'Junior  grade,  $6,137  minimum  to  $7,983 
maximum. 

"  '(2)  No  person  may  hold  the  director 
grade  unless  he  Is  serving  as  a  director  of  a 
hospital,  domlclUary,  center,  or  outpatient 
clinic  (Independent) .  No  person  may  hold  the 
execuUve  grade  unless  he  holds  the  position 
of  chief  of  staff  at  a  hospital,  center,  or  out- 
patient clinic  (Independent),  or  compara- 
ble position. 

"'(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  per  annum  salary  rate  for 
each  individual  serving  as  a  director  of  a  hos- 
pltel,  domiciliary,  or  center  who  la  not  m 
physician  shall  not  be  less  than  the  salary 
rate  which  he  would  receive  under  this  sec- 
tion If  his  service  as  a  director  of  a  hospital, 
domiciliary,  or  center  had  been  service  as  a 
physician  In  the  director  grade.  The  position 
of  the  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary,  or 
center  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter  61 
and  subchapter  lU  of  ch^ter  53  of  title 
6.'. 

"FORXICN     SKBVXCK     OFFICERS;      STAFF     OFFICERS 
AND  KMPLOTXIS 

'"Sec.  309.  (a)  The  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 412  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
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as  amended    (22  U.S.C.  867),  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:    "The  per  annum  salaries 


or   porelgn   Service   officers   within   each    or 
the  other  classes  shall  be  as  follows: 


" 'Class  1 124,944  $25,776 

Class  2 20,280  20,956 

Class  3 16,616  17,170 

Class  4 13,507  13,957 

Class  5 11.120  11,491 

Class6 9,267  9,576 

Class  7 7,816  8,076 

Class8 6,734  6,959 


27,055 

21,632 

$22,308 

$22,984 

$23,660 

$24,336 

17,724 

18.278 

18,832 

19,386 

19.940 

14,407 

14,857 

15, 307 

15,757 

16.207 

11,862 

12,233 

12,604 

12,975 

13.346 

9,885 

10, 194 

10,503 

10,812 

11.121 

8,336 

8,596 

8,856 

9,116 

9,376 

7,184 

7.409 

7,634 

7,859 

8,084'. 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  416  of  such  Act  (22  U.S.C. 
870(a) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'The 


per  annum  salaries  of  such  staff  officers  and 
employees  within  each  class  shall  be  as 
follows : 


"Class  1 

$16,616 

$17,170 

$17,724 

Class  2 

13.507 

13.957 

14.407 

Class  3 

11,120 

11.491 

11.862 

Class  4 

9,267 

9.576 

9,885 

Class  5 

8,351 

8.629 

8,907 

Class  6 

7,524 

7.775 

8,026 

Class  7 

6,905 

7.135 

7,365 

Class  8 

6,125 

6.329 

6,533 

Class  9 

5.575 

5,761 

5.947 

Class  10.... 

4.995 

5,161 

5.327 

$18,278 

14. 857 

12.233 

10. 194 

9,185 

8,277 

7,595 

6.737 

6,133 

5,493 


$18,832 

15,307 

12,604 

10,503 

9,463 

8,528 

7.825 

6.941 

6,319 

5,659 


$19,388 

15.757 

12,975 

10,812 

9,741 

8,779 

8.055 

7.145 

6,505 

5,825 


$19,940 

$20,494 

$21,048 

$21,602 

16,207 

16,657 

17, 107 

17. 557 

13,346 

13.717 

14.088 

14,459 

11,121 

11.430 

11,739 

12,048 

10,019 

10.297 

10.!75 

10.853 

9,030 

9.281 

9.532 

9,783 

8,285 

8.515 

8,74!; 

8,975 

7.349 

7.553 

7.75, 

7,961 

6,691 

6,877 

7,063 

7,249 

5.991 

6,157 

6,323 

6,489 

""(c)  Foreign  Service  officers,  Reserve  of- 
ficers, and  Foreign  Service  staff  officers  and 
employees  who  are  entitled  to  receive  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section  at  one  of  the  rates 
provided  by  section  412  or  416  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946  shall  receive  basic  com- 
pensation, on  and  after  such  effective  date, 
at  the  rate  of  their  class  determined  to  be 
appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"AORICULTURAL     STABILIZATION     AND     CONSERVA- 
TION   COUNTY    COMMITTEE    EMPLOTEES 

'"Sec  210.  The  rates  of  pay  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  county  committees  established 
pursuant  to  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  690h(b))  shall  be  Increased  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  Increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of 
basic  pay. 

"SALARY  RATES  FIXED  BY  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

'"Sec.  211.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  pay  of 
United  States  attorneys  and  assistant  United 
States  attorneys  whose  annual  salaries  are 
fixed  pursuant  to  section  548  of  title  28,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  shall  be  Increased,  effective 
on  the  effective  date  of  section  202  of  this 
title,  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be 
practicable,  to  the  Increases  provided  by  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  this  title  for  corresponding 
rates  of  basic  pay. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  3679  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  665) , 
the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  of  the  munici- 
pal government  of  the  District  of  Coliimbla 
whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  administra- 
tive action  pursuant  to  law  and  are  not 
otherwise  Increased  by  this  title  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  Increased,  effective  on  the 
effective  date  of  section  202  of  this  title,  by 
amounts  not  to  exceed  the  increases  pro- 
vided by  this  title  for  corresponding  rates  of 
pay  in  the  appropriate  schedule  or  scale  of 

pay- 

""(c)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section, 
shall  be  held  or  considered  to  authorize  any 
Increase  In  the  rates  of  pay  of  officers  and 
employees  whose  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  as  nearly  as  is 
consistent  with  the  public  Interest  In  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  or  practices. 

"'(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  affect  the  authority  contained  In  any 
law  pursuant  to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be 
fixed  by  administrative  action. 

"IMPLEMENTATION     OF     SALARY     COMPARABILITY 
POLICY    IN    1S68    AND    l»e» 

"Sec.  212.  In  order  to  complete  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (3)  of  section  6301  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code,  the  President, 
after  seeking   the   views  of  such  employee 


organizations  as  he  considers  appropriate 
and  In  such  manner  as  he  may  provl4>e 
shall— 

"(1)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay   period   beginning   on   or   after   July    1, 

1968,  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  pay,  basic 
compensation,  and  salary,  as  in  effect  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  provisions 
of  this  title  other  than  this  section  and  sec- 
tions 205,  210,  213,  214,  215,  and  219— 

"(A)  by  amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  practicable,  to  one-half  of  the  amounts 
by  which  such  rates  are  exceeded  by  rates 
of  pay  paid  for  the  same  levels  of  work  In 
private  enterprise  as  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  1967  annual  survey  conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  5302  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  or 

"(B)  by  3  per  centum, 
whichever  is  greater;   and 

"(2)  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay   period   beginning   on   or   after   July    1, 

1969,  adjust  the  rates  he  has  established 
under  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of  this  section,  and 
the  rates  established  by  Postal  Field  Service 
Schedule  II,  and  Rural  Carrier  Schedule  II 
(contained  in  the  amendments  made  by 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  205),  by 
amounts  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  prac- 
ticable, to  the  amounts  by  which  such  rates 
are  exceeded  by  rates  of  pay  paid  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  in  private  enterprise  as 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  1968  annual 
survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  5302  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
Adjustments  made  by  the  President  under 
this  section  shall  have  the  force  and  effect 
of  statute.  The  rates  of  pay  of  personnel  sub- 
ject to  sections  210,  213  (except  subsections 
(d)  and  (e),  and  214  of  thU  title,  and  any 
minimum  or  maximum  rate,  limitation,  or 
allowance  applicable  to  any  such  personnel, 
shall  be  adjusted,  by  amounts  which  are 
equal.  Insofar  as  practicable  and  with  such 
exceptions  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
appropriate  relationsbipe  between  positions, 
to  the  amounts  of  the  adjustments  made  by 
the  President  under  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  of  this  section,  by  the  following  au- 
thorities— 

"(I)  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate, with  respect  to  the  United  States  Senate; 

"(11)  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, with  respect  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives; 

"(ill)  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol; 

"(Iv)  the  Director  of  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment;  and 

"(V)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  re- 


spect to  persons  employed  by  the  county 
committees  established  pursuant  to  section 
8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic 
Allotment  Act  (16  U.S.C.  690h(b) ) . 
Such  adjustments  shall  be  made  In  such 
manner  as  the  appropriate  authority  con- 
cerned deems  advisable  and  shall  have  the 
force  and  effect  of  statute.  Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  Impair  any  authority  pursuant 
to  which  rates  of  pay  may  be  fixed  by  admin- 
istrative action. 

"JtmiCIAL  BRANCH  EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  313.  (a)  The  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation of  officers  and  employees  In  or  under 
the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  whose 
rates  of  compensation  are  fixed  by  or  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2)  of  subdivision  a  of 
section  62  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  U.S.C. 
102(a)(2)),  section  3656  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  the  third  sentence  of  section  603. 
sections  671  to  676,  inclusive,  or  section  604 
(a)  (5) ,  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  Inso- 
far as  the  latter  section  appUes  to  g^raded  po- 
sitions, are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts  re- 
fiectlng  the  respective  applicable  Increases 
provided  by  section  202(a)  of  this  title  in 
corresponding  rates  of  compensation  for  offi- 
cers and  employees  subject  to  section  6332  of 
title  6,  United  States  Code.  The  rates  of  basic 
compensation  of  officers  and  employees  hold- 
ing ungraded  positions  and  whose  salaries  are 
axed  pursuant  to  such  section  604(a)  (5)  may 
b«  increased  by  the  amounts  reflecting  the 
respective  applicable  increases  provided  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  title  In  corresponding 
rates  of  compensation  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees subject  to  section  5332  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code. 

"'(b)  The  limitations  provided  by  applica- 
ble law  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  the  aggregate  salaries  payable 
to  secretaries  and  law  clerks  of  circuit  and 
district  Judges  are  hereby  increased  by 
amounts  which  refiect  the  respective  applica- 
ble increase*  provided  by  section  202(a)  of 
this  title  In  corresponding  rates  of  compen- 
sation for  officers  and  employees  subject  to 
section  5332  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Section  753(e)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  compensation 
of  court  reporters  for  district  courts ) ,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  existing  salary 
limitation  contained  therein  and  Inserting 
a  new  limitation  which  reflects  the  respec- 
tive applicable  increases  provided  by  section 
202(a)  of  this  title  in  corresponding  rates 
of  compensation  lor  officers  and  employees 
subject  to  section  6332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  603 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  compensation  of  the  Director  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  "The  salary  of  the  Dlrectco'  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  salary  of  a  district  Judge.  The 
salary  of  the  Deputy  Director  shall  be  In  the 
same  amount  as  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  positions  at  level  V  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title  5.' 

"(e)  Section  792(b)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$26,000*  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'$29,000'. 

"'LEGISLATIVE    BRANCH    EMPLOTEES 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  title,  each  officer  or  employee  in 
or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, whose  rate  of  compensation  Is  in- 
creased by  section  6  of  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Act  of  1946,  shall  be  paid  additional 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  4.5  per  centum 
of  his  gross  rate  of  compensation  (basic 
compensation  plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law) . 

"(b)  The  total  annual  compensation  In 
effect  Immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  section  of  each  officer  or  employee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whose  com- 
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penfiation  la  disbursed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Is  not  In- 
creased by  reason  of  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  shall  be  Increased  by  4.S  per 
centum. 

"(c)  The  rates  of  compensation  of  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by  the  House 
Employees  Schedule  under  the  House  Bto- 
ployees  Position  Classification  Act  (78  Stat. 
1079-1084;  Public  Law  88-652;  2  TJJS.C.  291- 
303).  Including  each  employee  subject  to 
such  Act  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  at  a 
saved  rate,  are  hereby  Increased  by  amounts 
equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable,  to 
the  Increases  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  218(a)  of  this  title,  the  ad- 
ditional compensation  provided  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  a  part  of  basic  pay 
for  the  purposes  of  subchapter  HI  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  dvU  service  retirement. 

"(e)  Ttie  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  per  annum  rate  of  compensation 
of  the  Legislative  Counsel  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

"(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  the  compensation  of  student  con- 
gresslonai  Interns  and  the  compensation  of 
employees  whose  compensation  Is  fixed  by 
the  House  Wage  Schedule  under  the  House 
Employees  Position  Classification  Act. 

"(g)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  esMSh  officer  or  employee  whose  com- 
pensation Is  disbursed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  and  the  annual  rate  of  gross 
compensation  of  each  telephone  ojjerator  on 
the  United  States  Capitol  telephone  exchange 
and  each  member  of  the  Capitol  Police  whose 
compensation  is  dlsbureed  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  (1)  Is  in- 
creased by  4.5  per  oentum,  and  (2)  as  so 
Increased  shall  be  adjusted,  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  the  nearest  multiple 
0C«188. 

"(h)  tn  any  case  In  which  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation of  any  ofllcer,  employee,  or  posl- 
Xioa,  or  class  of  officers,  empl  lyees,  or  posi- 
tions, the  comi>ensAtion  for  which  Is  dis- 
bursed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
any  minimum  or  maximum  rate  with  re- 
spect to  such  officer,  employee,  position,  or 
class  is  referred  to  tn  or  provided  by  statute 
or  Senate  resolution,  such  statutory  provi- 
sion or  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  refer 
to  the  rate  which  an  officer  or  employee  sub- 
ject to  the  provlcions  of  subsection  (g)  re- 
ceiving such  rate  Immediately  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  such  subeectlon  would  be 
entitled  (without  regard  to  such  statutory 
provision)  to  receive  on  and  after  such  date. 
•As  \i«ed  In  this  subeectlon  and  subeectlon 
(g),  the  term  'officer'  does  not  Include  a 
Senator. 

"(1)  The  annual  rate  of  gross  compensa- 
tion of  each  employee  In  the  office  of  a  Sen- 
ator shall  be  adjusted,  effective  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  to  the  lowest  multiple 
of  $188  which  Is  not  lower  than  the  rate  such 
employee  was  receiving  Immediately  prior 
thereto,  except  that  the  foregoing  provisions 
of  this  subsection  shaU  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  employee  if'  on  or  before  the  fifteenth 
day  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Senator  by  whom  such  employee  is 
employed  notifies  the  disbursing  office  of 
the  Senate  In  writing  that  he  does  not  wish 
such  provisions  to  apply  to  such  employee. 
No  employee  whose  rate  of  oompensatlon  Is 
adjusted  under  this  subsection  shall  receive 
an  Increase  under  subsection  (g)  for  any  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  ad- 
justment during  which  such  employee  was 
employed  in  the  office  of  the  Senator  by 
whom  he  Is  employed  oa  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


No  Increase  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  un- 
der subsection  (g)  for  any  period  prior  to  the 
first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  during  which  such 
person  was  employed  in  the  office  of  a  Sena- 
tor (other  than  the  Senator  by  whom  be  is 
employed  on  such  day)  unless  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  following  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  such  Senator  notifies  the 
disbursing  office  of  the  Senate  In  writing 
that  he  wishes  such  employee  to  receive  such 
additional  compensation  for  such  period.  In 
any  case  In  which,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time  within  which  a  Senator  may  give  notice 
under  this  subsection,  such  Senator  Is  de- 
ceased, such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  given.  An  Increase  under  tills  subsec- 
tion In  the  compensation  of  an  employee  in 
the  office  of  a  Senator  for  any  period  prior  to 
the  first  day  of  the  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  clerk  hire  aUowanc*  of 
such  Senator. 

"(J)  Section  105(a)(1)  of  the  Legislative 
Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968,  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$180'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$188'. 

"(k)  Section  105(d)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  the  table  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '$199,280  If  the  population  of  his  State 
Is  less  than  3.000.000; 

"  '$212,440  U  such  population  Is  3,000.000 
but  leas  than  4.000,000; 

"  '$223,720  if  such  population  is  4,000,000 
but  less  than  5,000.000; 

"  '$234,060  If  such  population  U  6,000.000 
but  less  than  7,000,000; 

"  '$245,340  If  such  population  Is  7,000,000 
but  less  than  9,000,000; 

"  $258,500  if  such  population  is  9,000,000 
but  less  than  10.000.000; 

"  '$271,660  If  such  poptUaUon  U  104)00.000 
but  less  than  11,000,000: 

"  '$284,820  If  such  population  is  11,000,000 
but  less  than  12,000,000; 

"  $297,980  U  such  popuUUon  la  13,000,000 
but  less  than  13,000.000; 

"  '$311,140  If  such  population  U  IS.OOOJDOO 
but  less  than  IS.OOOXKX); 

"  '$324,300  If  such  population  U  15,000,000 
but  less  than  17,000,000; 

"  '$338,400  If  such  population  Is  17,000.000 
or  more.' 

"(1)  Section  106  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$1,060'.  '$6,120',  •$10,620', 
•$10,800',  '$14,220',  '$14,400',  •$15,860',  '115,840'. 
•$18,180*.  $22,320'.  '$23,400'.  and  '$24,480', 
Wherever  they  appear  In  such  section  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  '$1,128',  $6,392',  '$11,- 
093',  '$11,380',  '$14,862',  '$15,040',  '$16,356', 
•$16,544'.  '$18,988'.  '$23,312'.  •$24,440'.  and 
'$26,568'.  respecUvely. 

"(m)  The  hmitatiMi  on  gross  rate  per 
hour  per  person  provided  by  applicable  law 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  folding  of  speeches  and  pam- 
phlets for  the  Senate  Is  hereby  Increased  by 
4.5  per  centum.  The  amount  of  such  In- 
crease shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent, 
counting  one-half  cent  and  over  as  a  whole 
cent.  The  provisions  of  subeectlon  (g)  shall 
not  apply  to  employees  whose  compensation 
Is  subject  to  such  llmitatloci,  or  to  employees 
referred  to  in  the  last  proviso  in  the  second 
paragraph  xmder  the  beading  'SENATE'  in 
the  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act. 
1948. 

"(n)  The  first  aeatenoe  of  section  106(b) 
of  the  Legislative  Brunch  Appropriation  Act. 
1963,  as  amended  (3  UB.C.  60J),  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '$640'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$564'. 

''(c)(1)  Unlen  otherwise  authortned  by 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"'(c)  (1)  Unless  otherwise  authorized  by 
law.  appropriated  funds  are  not  available  for 
payment  to  an  individual  of  pay  from  more 
than  one  position  If  the  pay  of  one  ot  the 
postttona  la  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives, or  one  of  the  poattions  Is  under  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  and  If — 

"  '(A)  the  pay  of  one  or  more  of  the  posi- 
tions Is  fixed  at  a  single  gross  per  annvmi 
rate,  and  the  aggregate  gross  pay  from  the 
positions  exceeds  $6,256  a  year,  or 

•"(B)  the  pay  of  each  such  position  Is  fixed 
at  a  basic  rate  plus  additional  compensation 
authorized  by  law,  and  the  aggregate  basic 
pay  of  the  positions  exceeds  $2,000  a  year. 

"'(2)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection 
"gross  pay"  means  the  annual  rate  of  pay 
(or  equivalent  thereof  In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual paid  on  other  than  an  annual  basis) 
received  by  an  Individual,  and.  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  receiving  basic  pay  plus  ad- 
ditional compensation  provided  by  law.  In- 
cludes the  aggregate  amoimt  received  as  basic 
and  additional  compensation,  but  does  not  In- 
clude sums  received  as  premium  pay  under 
subchapter  V  of  this  chapter.'. 

"(p)  The  third  paragraph  under  the  head- 
ing 'Office  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol' 
and  the  subheading  'Salaries'  In  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1960  (73 
Stat.  407) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'$7,700'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ••8,200'. 

"ZNCaXASCS  IN  BASIC  PAT  BATZS  rO>  LEVELS 

m,   rv,   AMD  V  or   axauuTivx   bcbxdolb 

"Sec.  215.  (a)  Section  6314  of  title  5.  Utdted 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate 
for  level  HI  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$28,500'  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  '$39,500'. 

"(b)  Section  5315  of  tlUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 
rv  of  the  executive  Schedule,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$27.0O0'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  '$28,750'. 

"(c)  SecOon  5316  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  the  basic  pay  rate  for  level 
V  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '$26,000'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  '$28,000'. 

"■ALAIT     mCRKASS     LIKITATIOira 

"Sec.  216.  Except  as  provided  in  sections 
2ia  (d)  and  (e),  214.  216.  and  21.9.  and  sub- 
ject to  the  operation  <^  sectloo  225  of  this 
title,  no  rate  of  compensation  shall  be  in- 
creased, by  reason  of  the  eziactment  of  this 
title,  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  the  salary 
rate  for  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
in  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  in  effect  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  Which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 


"UNCONTSOLLABLE     OV 

"Sec.  217.  Section  5646(c'»  (2)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'not  in  excess  of  15  percent,'  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  therecrf  "not  less  than  10  percent 
nor  more  than  25  percent,'. 

"PATlfENT    or    RXTROACnvX    COMPXNSATIOK 

"Sac.  218.  (a)  Retroactive  pay,  compen- 
satioo.  or  salary  shall  be  paid  by  reaaoo  of 
this  title  only  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
in  the  service  of  the  United 'States  (Includ- 
ing service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States)  or  the  municipal  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title,  except  that  such  retro- 
active pay,  compensatloa,  or  salary  shall  be 
paid — 

"(1)  to  as  officer  or  employee  who  re- 
tired, during  the  period  beginnlnc  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  perloc  which  began 
on  or  after  October  1,  1967.  and  eadinc  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  serv- 
ices rendered  during  such  period,  and 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  subchapter  vm 
of  chapter  55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  settlement  of  accounts,  for  serv- 
ices rendered,  dnrtng  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which 
began  on  or  after  October  1,  19«7.  and  ending 
on  the  date  of  enactznent  of  this  title,  by 
an  oaaer  or  employee  wtw  4li«d  dtvlaf  such 
period. 

Sudi  retroactive  pay,  compeBsatlon,  or  sal- 
ary shall  not  be  considered  as  basic  pay  for 
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the  purposes  of  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  83 
of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
civil  service  retirement,  or  any  other  retire- 
ment law  or  retirement  system,  in  the  case 
of  any  such  retired  or  deceased  officer  or 
employee. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  case  of  an  individual  relieved 
from  training  and  service  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  following  such  train- 
ing and  service,  shall  Include  the  period  pro- 
vided by  law  for  the  mandatory  restoration 
of  such  Individual  to  a  pmsltlon  In  or  under 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"SALARIES    or    I.XGISLATIVE    OmCIALS 

"Sec.  219.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Legis- 
lative Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  415)  U 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out 
•$28,500'  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'$29,500'; 

"(2)  In  subsection  (c).  by  striking  out 
'$27,000'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$28,- 
750"; 

"(3)  in  subsection  (d),  by  striking  out 
'$25,500'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  '$27,- 
500':   and 

"(4)  In  subsection  (e).  by  striking  out 
'$23,500'  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '$25,- 
000". 

"effective  dates 

"Sec.  220.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  express- 
ly provided,  this  title  shaU  take  effect  as 
foUowa: 

"(1)  This  secUon  and  sections  201,  207,  212, 
218,  221,  224  (a)  and  (b),  and  225  shaU 
become  effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  tiUe. 

"(2)  Sections  202.  203,  204,  205.  206,  208, 
200,  210,  211,  213  (except  subsections  (d)  and 
(e)).  214  (except  subsecaons  (J),  (k).  (1), 
(n),  and  (o)).  and  216  shall  become  effec- 
tive as  of  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  began  on  or  after  October  I,  1967. 

"(3)  Sections  213  (d)  and  (e),  214  (]). 
(k),  (I),  (n).  and  (o),  216,  217,  219,  and 
224(c)  shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(4)  Sections  222  and  223  shaU  become 
effective  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  individual 
Is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  title  6.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  group  life  Insurance 
for  Federal  employees — 

"(1)  all  changes  in  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  title  (except 
Postal  Field  Service  Schedule  n.  Rural  Car- 
rier Schedule  II.  and  sections  207,  212,  213 
(d)  and  (e),  215.  219.  and  225)  shaU  l>e  held 
and  considered  to  become  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  such  enactment;  and 

"(2)  aU  changes  In  rates  of  pay  which  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  section  212  of 
this  title  and  which  take  effect  retroactively 
from  the  date  on  which  the  adjustments 
thereof  are  actually  ordered  under  such  sec- 
tion, shall  be  held  and  considered  to  become 
effective  on  the  date  on  which  such  adjust- 
ments are  actuaUy  ordered. 

"XMPLOTMKMT  OF  KKLATTVXB  BT   PUBLIC 
OmCIALS 

"Sec.  221.  (a)  Chapter  31  at  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbtfeof  the  following  new  section: 
"  '{3110.  Employment    of    relatives;    restric- 
tions 

"  '(a)   For  the  purpose  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  "agency"  meana — 

"  '( A)  an  BScecutlve  agency; 

"  '(B)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  eetabllsh- 
ment  In  the  legislative  branch; 

"  '(C)  an  office,  agency,  or  other  eetabUsh- 
ment  In  the  Judicial  branch;  and 


"  '(D)  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

"  '(2)  "pubUc  official"  means  an  officer  (In- 
cluding the  President  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress), a  member  of  the  uniformed  senrlce, 
an  employee  and  any  other  Individual,  In 
whom  Is  vested  the  authority  by  law.  rule, 
or  regulation,  or  to  whom  the  authority  baa 
been  delegated,  to  appoint,  employ,  promote, 
or  advance  Individuals,  or  to  recommend  in- 
dividuals for  appointment,  employment,  pro- 
motion, advancement.  In  connection  with 
employment  In  an  agency;  and 

"'(3)  "relative"  means,  with  respect  to  a 
public  official,  an  individual  who  is  related 
to  the  public  official  as  father,  mother,  son, 
daughter,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt,  first 
covuln,  nephew,  niece,  husband,  wife,  father- 
in-law,  mother-in-law,  son-in-law,  daughter- 
in-law,  brother-tn-law,  sister-in-law,  step- 
father, stepmother,  stepson,  stepdaughter, 
stepbrother,  stepsister,  half  brother,  or  half 
sister. 

"'(b)  A  pubUc  official  may  not  appoint, 
employ,  promote,  advance,  or  advocate  for 
appointment,  employment,  promotion,  or 
advancement.  In  or  to  a  civilian  position  In 
the  agency  In  which  he  Is  serving  or  over 
which  be  exercises  jurisdiction  or  control  any 
individual  who  Is  a  relative  of  the  public 
official.  An  Individual  may  not  be  appointed, 
employed,  promoted,  or  advanced  In  or  to  a 
civilian  position  in  an  agency  if  such  ap- 
pointment, employment,  promotion,  or  ad- 
vancement has  been  advocated  by  a  public 
official,  serving  In  or  exercising  Jurisdiction 
or  control  over  the  agency,  who  Is  a  relative 
of  the  individual. 

"  '(c)  An  Individual  appKjlnted,  employed, 
promoted,  or  advanced  tn  violation  of  this 
section  is  not  entitled  to  pay,  and  money 
may  not  be  paid  from  the  Treasury  as  pay 
to  an  individual  so  appointed,  employed,  pro- 
moted, or  advanced. 

"'(d)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission  may 
prescribe  regulations  authorizing  the  tempo- 
rary employment,  in  the  event  of  emergen- 
cies resulting  from  natural  disasters  or  simi- 
lar unforeseen  events  or  circumstances,  of 
individuals  whose  employment  would  other- 
wise be  prohibited  by  this  section. 

"'(e)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
who  is  a  preference  eUgible  in  any  case  in 
which  the  passing  over  of  that  individual  on 
a  certificate  of  eUglbles  furnished  under  sec- 
tion 3317(a)  of  this  title  will  result  in  the 
aelection  for  appointment  of  an  Individual 
who  is  not  a  preference  eUglble.' 

"(Y>)  The  analysis  of  chapter  31  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowlng  new  Item  at  the  end  thereof: 
"  "3110.  Employment    of    relatives;    restric- 
tions.' 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion do  not  apply  to  an  appointment,  em- 
ployment, advancement,  or  promotion  made 
or  advocated  by  a  pubUc  official  of  any  In- 
dividual who  is  a  relative  of  the  pubUc  offi- 
cial If,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Individual  was  appointed  by  the 
public  official,  or  received  an  appointment 
advocated  by  the  public  official,  and  is  serv- 
ing under  the  appointment  on  such  effective 
date. 

**rHAVEL    STATUS 

"Sec.  232.  (a)  SecUon  6642(b)  (2)  (B)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"  '(B)  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  while  traveling,  (U)  Is  Incident 
to  travel  that  involves  the  performance  of 
work  while  traveling,  (Ul)  la  carried  out  iin- 
fler  arduous  conditions,  or  (Iv)  results  from 
an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled  ot 
controUed  administratively.'. 

"(b)  SecUon  3571  of  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  foUows: 

"'(e)  Time  spent  in  a  travel  atatas  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  employee 
la  not  hours  of  work  unless  the  travel  (1) 


Involves  the  performance  ot  work  whUe 
traveling.  (U)  la  incident  to  travel  th*t  In- 
volves the  performance  o<  work  while  travel- 
ing. (Ul)  Is  carried  out  under  arduous  con- 
ditions, or  (Iv)  results  from  an  event  which 
could  not  be  scheduled  or  controUed  admin- 
istratively.'. 

"(c)  Subchapter  n  of  chi4>ter  67  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 
"  '5  5733.  Expeditious  travel 

"  "The  travel  of  an  employee  shall  be  by 
the  most  expedltloiis  means  of  transportation 
practicable  and  shaU  be  commensurate  with 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  duties  of  the 
employee   requiring   such   travel.';    and 

"(2)    by  Inserting  after  item  6732  In  the 
analysis   of  usch   subchapter   the   foUowlng 
new  item: 
"  '5733.  Expeditious  travel.'. 

"(d)  SecUon  5544(a)  of  Utle  5,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  Time  spent  In  a  travel  status  away 
from  the  official  duty  station  of  an  em^ployee 
subject  to  this  subsection  Is  not  hours  of 
work  unless  the  travel  (1)  Involves  the  per- 
formance of  work  while  traveling,  (11)  Is  In- 
cident to  travel  that  Involves  the  perform- 
ance of  work  whUe  traveling  (Ul)  li.  carried 
out  under  arduous  conditions,  or  (iv)  results 
from  an  event  which  could  not  be  scheduled 
or  controlled  administratively.'. 

"APPEALS    TttOlt    POSmOM    CLASSIFICATIONB    Or 
WAGE    BOABD    EMPLOYEES 

"Sec.  223.  (a)  Subchapter  IV  of  chapter  63 
of  UUe  5,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
secUon : 
"  'i  5345.  Position  claasifieaUon  appeals. 

"  'On  appUcaUon.  made  In  accordance  with 
regxilatlons  prescribed  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Oommlsslon,  by  an  employee  subject  to  sec- 
tion 6341(a)  of  this  UUe  for  the  review  of 
the  action  of  an  eii4>loylng  agency  In  classify- 
tng  his  position  for  pay  purpoaee,  the  Com- 
mission shaU — 

"  '(1)  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
duties,  responalblUUes,  and  qualification  re- 
quirements of  the  position; 

'"(2)  decide  whether  the  poaltion  has  been 
properly  classified;  and 

"  '(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify.  In  ac- 
cordance with  its  decision,  the  action  of  the 
employing  agency  In  classifying  the  position. 
The  Commission  shaU  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  londer  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  secUon.  The  agency  shaU  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  certificate,  and  the  certificate 
Is  binding  on  aU  administrative,  certifying, 
payroU,  disbursing,  and  accounting  officials.' 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  53  is  amended 
by   Inserting  the  foUowlng  new  Item  after 
item  5344: 
"  '6346.  Position  classification  appeals.'. 

"miscellaneous   PSOVI8ION8 

"Sec.  224.  (a)  Section  4101(2)  (B)  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code,  ts  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'Coast  and  GeodeUc  Survey"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "Environmental 
Science  Services  Administration'. 

"(b)  Section  8339(e)  (2)  of  ttUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  aa  foUows: 

■"(2)  the  greater  of — 

•'  '(A)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  Member; 
or 

"  '(B)  the  final  basic  pay  of  the  appointive 
position  of  a  former  Member  who  elects  to 
have  his  annuity  computed  or  recomputed 
under  section  8344(b)  (1)  of  this  Utle.'. 

"(c)  Section  1(b)  of  the  Act  of  August  26. 
1968  (72  Stet.  838;  3  UJ9.C.  102,  note),  as 
amended,  la  amended  by  striking  out 
'$65,000'  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
'$80,000'.  and  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence therein  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:  'That  annual  rate  of  compen- 
sation payable  to  any  such  person  ahaU  not 
exceed  the  highest  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
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now  or  hereafter  provided  by  law  for  posi- 
tions at  level  n  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  6313  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.'. 

"commission    on    EXECDTrVE,    LEGISLATIVX,    AND 
JT7DICIAX.  SALARIZS 

"Sbc.  226.  (a)  Establishment  of  Commis- 
sion.— There  Is  hereby  established  a  oom- 
misslon  to  be  known  as  the  Commission  on 
Executive.  Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commis- 
sion' ) . 

"(b)  Membesship. — 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
nine  members  who  shall  be  appointed  from 
private  life,  as  follows: 

"(A)  three  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be 
designated  as  Chairman  by  the  President; 

"(B)  two  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

"(C)  two  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and 

"(D)  two  appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  office  of  persons  first 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  for  the  period  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  except  that,  If 
any  appointment  to  membership  on  the 
Commission  Is  made  after  the  beginning  and 
before  the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  term 
of  office  based  on  such  appointment  shall  be 
for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(3)  After  the  close  of  the  1969  fiscal  year 
of  the  Federal  Government,  persons  shall  be 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Commission 
with  respect  to  every  fourth  fiscal  year  fol- 
lowing the  1969  fiscal  year.  The  terms  of  office 
of  persons  so  appointed  shall  be  for  the 
period  of  the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 
the  appointment  is  made,  except  that,  If  any 
appointment  is  made  after  the  beginmng  and 
before  the  close  of  any  such  fiscal  year,  the 
term  of  office  based  on  such  appointment 
shall  be  for  the  remainder  of  such  fiscal  year. 
"(4)  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  In 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 
"(5)  Each  member  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  each  day 
such  member  is  engaged  upon  the  work  of 
the  Commission  and  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allowance. 
In  accordance  with  section  5703(b)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  when  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  Commission. 
"(c)  Personnel  of  Commission. — 
"(1)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  on  a  temporary  basis  for  periods  cover- 
ing all  or  part  of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  (3)  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(A)  the  Commission  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Executive  Director  and  fix  his  basic 
pay  at  the  rate  provided  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  by  section  5316  of  title 

5.  United  States  Code;  and 

"(B)  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission, 
the  Executive  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  basic  pay  (at  respective 
rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maximum  rate  of 
the  General  Schedule  in  section  5332  of  title 

6.  United  States  Code)  of  such  additional  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
function  of  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
the  head  of  any  department,  agency,  or  estab- 
lishment of  any  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment'is  authorized  to  detail,  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis,  for  periods  covering  all  or  part 
of  any  fiscal  year  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b)  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  section,  any  of  the 
personnel  of  such  department,  agency,  or 
establishment  to  assUt  the  Commission  In 
carrying  out  its  function. 


"(d)  Use  of  United  States  Mails  by  Com- 
mission.— The  Commission  may  use  the 
Umted  States  mails  In  the  same  manner  and 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  Administrative  Support  Services. — 
The  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
provide  administrative  support  services  for 
the  Commission  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

"(f)  Function. — The  Commission  shall 
conduct,  in  each  of  the  respective  fiscal  years 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  and  (3)  of 
this  section,  a  review  of  the  rates  of  pay  of — 

"(A)  Senators,  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

"(B)  offices  and  positions  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch  referred  to  in  subsections  (a), 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  203  of  the  Fed- 
eral Legislative  Salary  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat 
415;  Public  Law  88-426) ; 

"(C)  Justices,  Judges,  and  other  personnel 
in  the  Judicial  branch  referred  to  In  sections 
402(d)  and  403  of  the  Federal  Judicial  Sal- 
ary Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  434;  Public  Law 
88-426);  and 

"(D)  offices  and  positions  under  the 
Executive  Schedule  la  subchapter  n  of  chap- 
ter 53  of  title  5,  Umied  States  Code. 
Such  review  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  determimng  and 
providing — 

'(1)  the  appropriate  pay  levels  and  rela- 
tionships between  and  among  the  respective 
offices  and  positions  covered  by  such  review 
and 

"(11)  the  appropriate  pay  relationships  be- 
tween such  offices  and  positions  and  the 
offices  and  positions  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter 
53  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  nay 
rates. 

"(g)  Report  BT  Commission  to  the  Presi- 
dent.—The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
President  a  report  of  the  results  of  each  re- 
view conducted  by  the  Commission  of  the 
offices  and  positions  within  the  purview  of 
subparagraphs  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section,  together  with 
Its  recommendations.  Each  such  report  shall 
be  submitted  on  such  date  as  the  President 
may  designate  but  not  later  than  January  1 
next  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  In 
which  the  review  U  conducted  by  the 
Commission. 

"(h)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
WriH  Respect  to  Pat.— The  President  shall 
Inclu.  -  In  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  ix)  whe  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  offices  and 
positions  within  the  purview  of  subpara- 
graphs (A),  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  subsection 
(f )  of  this  section.  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'budget'  means  the  budget  referred 
to  m  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  11). 

"(1)  Effective  Date  of  Recommendations 
OF  the  President. — 

"(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  all  or  part  (as  the  case 
may  be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the 
budget  under  subsecUon  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  after  the 
thirtieth  day  following  the  transmittal  of 
such  recommendations  In  the  budget;  but 
only  to  the  extent  that  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  of  such  recommendations  in  the 
budget  and  the  beginning  of  such  first  pay 
period— 

"(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  into  law 
a  statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay 
other  than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of 
such  recommendations, 

"(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has 
enacted    leglalaUon    which    specifically   di.<!- 
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approves  all  or  part  of  such  recommenda- 
tions, or 

"(C)   both. 

"(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may  in  accordance  with  express 
provisions  of  such  recommendations,  be  made 
operative  on  a  date  later  than  the  date  on 
which  such  recommendations  otherwise  are 
to  take  effect. 

"(J)  Effect  of  Recommendations  of  the 
President  on  Existing  Law  and  Prior  Presi- 
dential Recommendations. — The  recommen- 
dations of  the  President  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  Immediately  following  a  review  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  In  one  of  the  fiscal 
years  referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  (2)  and 
(3)  of  this  section  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  modify,  supersede,  or  render  Inap- 
plicable, as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  therewith — 

"(A)  all  provisions  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  effective  date  or  dates  of  all  or  part  (as 
the  case  may  be)  of  such  recommendations 
(other  than  any  provision  of  law  enacted  In 
the  period  specified  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  recommendations) ,  and 

"(B)  any  prior  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(k)  Publication  OF  Recommendations  OF 
the  President. — The  recommendations  of  the 
President  which  take  effect  shall  be  printed 
In  the  Statutes  at  Large  in  the  same  volume 
as  public  laws  and  shall  be  printed  In  the 
Federal  Register  and  Included  In  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

"TITLE  in— PROHIBITION  OF  PANDERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
"Sec.  301.  (a)  Chapter  51  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  chapter  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"  '§  4009.  Prohibition  of  pandering  advertise- 
ments In  the  malls 

"  '(a)  Whoever  for  himself,  or  by  his  agents 
or  assigns,  malls  or  causes  to  be  mailed  any 
pandering  advertisement  which  offers  for 
sale  matter  which  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  believes  to  be  erotlcally  arousing 
or  sexually  provocative  shall  be  subject  to 
an  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  refrain 
from  further  mailings  of  such  materials  to 
designated  addressees  thereof. 

"  '(b)  Upon  receipt  of  notice  from  an  ad- 
dressee that  he  has  received  such  mail  mat- 
ter, determined  by  the  addressee  in  his  sole 
discretion  to  be  of  the  character  described 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Post- 
master General  shall  Issue  an  order,  if  re- 
quested by  the  addressee,  to  the  sender 
thereof,  directing  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  to  refrain  from  further  mailings 
to  the  named  addressees. 

"  '(c)  The  order  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  expressly  prohibit  the  sender  and  his 
agents  or  assigns  from  making  any  further 
mailings  to  the  designated  addressees,  effec- 
tive on  the  thirtieth  calendar  day  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  order.  The  order  of  the  Post- 
master General  shall  also  direct  the  sender 
and  his  agents  or  assigns  to  delete  Immedi- 
ately the  names  of  the  designated  addressees 
from  all  mailing  lists  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  sender  or  his  agents  or  assigns  and  fur- 
ther, shall  prohibit  the  sender  and  his  agents 
or  assigns  from  the  sale,  rental,  exchange,  or 
other  transaction  Involving  mailing  lists 
bearing  the  names  of  the  designated  ad- 
dressees. 

"'(d)  Whenever  the  Postmaster  General 
believes  that  the  sender  or  anyone  acting 
on  his  behalf  has  violated  or  U  violating  the 
order  given  under  this  section,  he  shall  serve 
upon  the  sender,  by  registered  or  certified 
mall,  a  complaint  staUng  the  reasons  for  his 
belief  and  request  that  any  response  thereto 
be  filed  In  writing  with  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral within  fifteen  days  after  the  date  of  such 
service.  If  the  Postmaster  General,  after  ap- 
propriate hearing  if  requested  by  the  sender. 
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and  without  a  hearing  if  such  a  hearing  is 
not  requested,  thereafter  determines  that  the 
order  given  has  been  or  is  being  violated,  he 
Is  authorized  to  request  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  make  application,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  to  make  application, 
to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  directing  compliance  with  such  no- 
tice. 

••'(e)  Any  district  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  any 
mall  matter  shall  have  been  sent  or  received 
in  violation  of  the  order  provided  for  by  this 
section  shall  have  Jvirisdlctlon,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Attorney  General,  to  issue  an 
order  commanding  compliance  with  such 
notice.  Failure  to  observe  such  order  may  be 
punished  by  the  court  as  contempt  thereof. 

"  '(f)  Receipt  of  mall  matter  thirty  days  or 
more  after  the  effective  date  of  the  order 
provided  for  by  this  section  shall  create  a 
rebuttable  presiunption  that  such  mall  was 
sent  after  such  effective  date. 

"'(g)  Upon  request  of  any  addressee,  the 
order  of  the  Postmaster  General  shall  include 
the  names  of  any  of  his  minor  children  who 
have  not  attained  their  nineteenth  birthday, 
and  who  reside  with  the  addressee. 

"  '(h)  The  provisions  of  subchapter  II  of 
chapter  6  (relating  to  administrative  proce- 
dure) and  chapter  7  (relating  to  Judicial  re- 
view) of  pan  I  of  title  6,  United  States  Code, 
shall  not  apply  to  any  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"  '(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

"'(1)  m&ll  matter,  directed  to  a  specific 
address  covered  In  the  order  of  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  without  designation  of  a  s|>eclflc 
addressee  thereon,  shall  be  considered  as  ad- 
dressed to  the  person  named  In  the  Postmas- 
ter General's  order;  and 

'"(2)  the  term  "children"  Includes  natu- 
ral children,  stef>children.  adopted  children, 
and  children  who  are  wards  of  or  in  custody 
of  the  addressee  or  who  are  living  with  such 
addressee  in  a  regular  parent-child  relation- 
ship.'. 

"(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter  51  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof — 
"  '4009.  Prohibition  of   pandering  advertise- 
ments in  the  mails.'. 

"Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

"TITLa  IV — FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  LIFE 
INSURANCE 

"Sbc.  401.  Section  8704(a)  of  tltie  6,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(a)  An  employee  eligible  for  insurance 
Is  entitled  to  be  Insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  Insurance,  plus  an  equal  amount 
of  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment Insurance,  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing schedule,  which  schedule  shall  be 
automatically  extended  correspondingly  by 
the  amounts  of  Increases  In  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  for  positions  at  level  n  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  6313  of 
thu  title: 


'  'If  annnl  pay  i 


"  'II  annual  pay  i 


The  amount  of 
—  The  amount  ot     group  acci- 
group  lit*        dental  death 
But  not  greater     insurance       and  dlsmem- 
Greaterthan —        than—  is—  berment 
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0 
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(10,000 

$10,000 

t8,000 

9,000 

11.000 

11.000 

9.000 

10,000 

12,000 

12,000 

10,000 

11,000 

13.000 

13,000 

11,000 

12.000 

14,000 

14,000 

12.000 

13,000 

15,000 

15,000 

13,000 

14.000 

16,000 

16,000 

14,000 

15.000 

17,000 

17,000 

15,000 

16,000 

18,000 

18,000 

16,000 

17.000 

19,000 

19.000 

17.000 

18,000 

20,000 

20.000 

18.000 

19,000 

21.000 

21.000 

19.000 

20,000 

22,000 
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20.000 

21,000 

23,000 

23,000 
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$21,000 

22.000 

$24,000 

$24,000 

22,000 

23,000 

25.000 

25,000 

23,000 

24,000 

26,000 

26,000 

24,000 

25,000 

27.000 

27,000 

25,000 

26,000 

28,000 

28,000 

26,000 

27.000 

29,000 

29,000 

27,000 

28.000 

30,000 

30,000 

28.000 

29.000 

31,000 

31,000 

29  000 

32,000 

32.000'. 

"Sec.  402.  Section  8707  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"  '5  8707.  Employee  deductions;   withholding 

"  'During  each  period  in  which  an  employee 
is  insured  under  a  policy  of  insurance  pur- 
chased by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  un- 
der section  8709  of  this  title,  there  shall  be 
withheld  from  the  pay  of  the  employee  his 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  group  life  Insurance 
and  accidental  death  and  dismemberment  in- 
surance. The  amount  withheld  shall  be  at 
the  rate,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  half-cent, 
of  66%  percent  of  the  level  cost  of  each  $1,000 
of  Insurance,  as  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sion.'. 

"Sec.  403.  Section  8708(a)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'"(a)  For  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  Insurance 
purchased  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
under  section  8709  of  this  title,  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  which  is  with- 
held from  the  pay  of  the  employee  tmder 
section  8707  of  thU  title  shall  be  contributed 
from  the  appropriation  or  fund  which  Is 
used  to  pay  him.'. 

"Sec.  404.  Chapter  87  of  titte  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  adding  the  folllowlng  new  section: 

"  '{  8714a.  Optional  insurance 

"  '(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  without 
regard  to  section  5  of  title  41.  may  purchase 
a  policy  which  shall  make  available  to  each 
Insured  employee  equal  amounts  of  optional 
life  Insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment lns\irance  in  addition  to  the 
amoiints  provided  In  section  8704(a)  of  this 
title. 

"  '(b)  The  optional  life  Insurance  and  acci- 
dental death  and  dismemberment  Insurance 
shall  be  made  available  to  each  insured  em- 
ployee under  such  conditions  as  the  Com- 
mission shall  prescribe  and  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  but  not  more 
than  the  greater  of  $10,000  or  an  amount 
which,  when  added  to  the  amount  provided 
In  section  8704(a)  of  this  title,  makes  the 
gum  of  his  insurance  equal  to  bis  annual 
pay. 

"'(c)(1)  The  optional  Insurance  on  an  em- 
ployee stops  on  his  separation  from  service, 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  his  pay, 
or  on  his  entry  on  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  as  provided  in  sections  8706(a) 
and  8706(d)  of  thlstlUe. 

"  '(2)  So  much  of  the  optional  life  insfur- 
ance  In  force  on  an  employee  on  the  date 
he  retires  on  an  Immediate  annuity  or  be- 
comes entitled  to  receive  compensation  for 
work  Injuries  which  has  been  In  force  for  not 
less  than — 

"  "(A)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  the  optional  Insurance  was 
available  to  him;  or 

'"(B)  the  12  years  of  service  Immediately 
preceding  bis  retirement  or  beginning  date 
of  entitlement  to  compensation  for  work  In- 
juries and  during  which  the  optional  Insur- 
ance was  available  to  him; 
whichever  Is  shorter,  may  be  continued — 

"  '(A)  after  retirement,  under  the  same 
conditions  (except  with  respect  to  cost  but 
including  reduction  of  the  amount  contin- 


ued) as  provided  In  section  8706(b)  of  this 
title;  or 

'"(B)  while  in  receipt  of  compensation  for 
work  InjTiriee  under  the  same  conditions  (ex- 
cept with  respect  to  cost)  as  provided  In 
secUon  8706(c)  of  this  UUe. 

"'(d)  During  each  period  In  which  an  em- 
ployee has  the  optional  Insurance  the  full 
cost  thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  his  pay. 
Diiring  each  period  In  which  an  employee 
continues  optional  life  Insurance  after  re- 
tirement or  while  in  receipt  of  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries,  as  provided  In  section 
8706(b)  or  8706(c)  of  this  OUe,  the  fuU  cost 
thereof  shaU  be  withheld  from  his  annuity 
or  compensation,  except  that,  at  the  end  of 
the  calendar  month  in  which  he  becomes  65 
years  of  age,  the  optional  life  Insurance  ah&ll 
be  without  cost  to  him.  Amounts  so  withheld 
shall  be  deposited,  \ued.  and  invested  as  pro- 
vided In  seution  8714  of  this  title  and  shall 
be  reported  and  accotinted  for  separately 
from  amounts  withheld  and  contributed 
under  sections  8707  and  8708  of  this  tttle. 

"'(e)  The  cost  of  the  optional  Insurance 
shall  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commission  on  the  basis  of  such  age 
groups  as  it  consldtts  appropriate. 

"  '(f)  The  amount  of  opUonal  lUe,  or  life 
and  accidental  death,  insurance  in  force  on 
an  employee  at  the  date  of  his  death  shall  be 
paid  as  provided  In  section  8706  of  this 
title.';  and 

"(2)  by  inserting  In  the  analysU  of  such 
chapter  the  following  new  item  after  Item 
8714: 
"  'B714a.  Optional  Insurance.'. 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by 
sections  401  to  403,  Inclusive,  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  the 
sixtieth  day  following  the  date  ot  enactment. 
In  the  case  of  an  employee  who  dies  or  re- 
tires during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  prior  to  the 
effective  date  prescribed  by  this  subeeeOon, 
the  amoxint  of  insurance  shall  be  determined 
as  U  the  amendments  made  by  section  401 
were  in  effect  for  such  employee  during  such 
period. 

"(b)  (1)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
404  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first 
day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment,  «  on  any 
earUer  date  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe,  which  Is  at  least  sixty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  dies  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  end- 
ing on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by  or 
pursuant  to  this  subsection,  or  during  the 
sixty  days  Immediately  following  such  period 
If  the  Commission  determines  that  he  did 
not  have  a  ree^onable  opportunity  to  elect 
the  optional  insurance  made  available  by 
section  404,  the  insurance  of  such  employee 
shall  be  determined  as  If  the  amendments 
made  by  section  404  had  been  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  such  death,  and  the  employee 
had  elected  to  receive  the  maximum  amoTint 
of  optional  insiirance  available  to  him  under 
such  amendments.  An  employee  who  retires 
during  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  of 
enactment  and  ending  on  the  effective  date 
prescribed  by  or  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  elect  the  op- 
tional Insurance  made  available  by  section 
404. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  employee  In  the 
service  on  the  effective  date  prescribed  by 
or  pursuant  to  this  subsection ,  (1)  the  period 
during  which  such  employee  may  elect  to 
receive  optional  insurance  under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  section  404  shall  not  expire 
priw  to  the  sixtieth  day  after  such  effective 
date,  and  (11)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  amount  of  Insxirance  to  be  continued 
after  retirement,  the  period  during  which 
such  optional  Insurance  was  available  to 
such  employee  shall  not  be  considered  to 
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have  commenced  prtor  to  the  expiration  ol 
sixty  days  following  such  effective  date. 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
401  to  404.  Inclusive,  of  this  Act  shall  have 
no  effect  In  the  case  of  an  employee  who 
died,  was  finally  separated,  or  retired  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
parliamentary  situation  today  is  that  a 
point  of  order  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  bill.  The  point  was 
sustained,  the  conference  report  was, 
therefore,  rejected  by  the  House,  and  the 
House  then  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R. 
7977.  The  House  thereafter  adopted  the 
Senate  amendment  with  a  further 
amendment  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Is 
identical  to  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  with  two 
unimportant  technical  changes  to  which 
the  Senate  conferees  do  not  object. 

I  say  this  so  that  my  colleagues  will 
know  that  we  are  not  considering  the 
conference  report  {is  such,  but  we  are 
considering  the  text  of  the  conference 
report  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
splendid  members  of  the  conference  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  faithful, 
complete,  and  total  attendance :  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson],  the  senior  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong],  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORO0GH].  Their  support  of  the  Senate 
bill  was  amazingly  strong  and  by  that 
we  won  a  major  victory  in  the  compro- 
mises that  finally  made  this  bill  possible. 

I  strongly  support  the  agreement 
which  your  conferees  reached  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  last  week.  There  were 
vast  difference?  in  a  bill  Involving 
changes  of  rates  of  much  of  the  mail 
and  hundreds  of  mail  users  who  had 
special  interests  they  were  seeking  to  pro- 
tect. It  is  the  best  postal  rate  and  Fed- 
eral pay  bill  I  have  seen  in  29  years  as 
a  Member  of  Congress.  It  produces  almost 
twice  as  much  revenue  as  the  postal  rate 
Increase  in  1962.  The  increase  in  first- 
class  and  air  mall  will  raise  $567  million. 
The  increase  In  second-class  mall  will 
raise  $26  million.  The  rate  increase  in 
third-class  mall  will  produce  about  $250 
million — a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
additional  revenue  from  all  third-class 
mall  which  will  increase  cost  coverage 
for  this  class  of  mall  to  75  percent. 

This  difference  is  made  up  in  part  by 
raising  the  rate  to  3.6  cents  on  January 
7,  1968,  and  to  4  cents  on  July  1.  1969. 
This  will  give  the  users  of  third-class 
mail  the  opportunity  to  adjust  to  two 
of  the  most  spectacular  and  important 
rate  increases  for  this  heretofore  heavily 
subsidized  class  of  mail. 

This  75-percent  cost  coverage  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  ZIP  code 
and  presort  requirements  imposed  on 
third  class  that  has  resulted  in  the  elim- 
ination of  one  dozen  operations  in  the 
post  office  so  that  the  mail  gets  down  to 
the  carrier  and  does  not  have  to  be 
worked  on  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
clerks. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  say  that 
we  won  a  major  victory  over  the  so- 
called  junk  mail,  one  group  of  which  I 


think  has  set  a  new  low  in  lobbjrlng  tac- 
tics during  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
and  even  up  imtll  final  action  on  the 
conference  report. 

And  finally,  the  increase  on  fourth- 
class  book  rates  will  produce  $12  million. 
The  total  additional  revenue  will  be 
about  $900  million,  which  is  $75  million 
more  than  the  Postmaster  General  re- 
quested in  his  message  to  Congress  early 
this  year.  It  provides  a  reasonable  and 
responsible  means  of  achieving  pay  com- 
parability for  our  3  million  Federal 
employees. 

We  promised  comparability  in  1962. 
This  is  the  first  long-range  step  toward 
achieving  comparability  in  1969. 

It  provides  an  effective  means  for 
stopping  obscene  mail.  The  provision 
came  from  the  House.  It  is  based  on  the 
right  of  privacy  under  the  the  fourth 
amendment.  It  would  give  anyone  the 
right  to  object  if  he  considers  the  mall 
to  be  pornographic  and  the  right  to  ask 
that  no  more  mail  from  that  mailing  list 
to  be  sent  to  his  door. 

In  addition,  the  bill  includes  one  of 
the  greatest  provisions  that  has  gone  un- 
recognized, which  is  an  extension  of 
long  overdue  improvement  in  the  life 
Insurance  program  to  give  postal  em- 
ployees or  civil  service  employees  ade- 
quate coverage  for  his  dependents  If  he 
Is  killed  In  the  early  stages  of  his  service. 
I  think  that  as  time  passes  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  greatest  forward  step 
accomplished  for  the  security  of  these 
men  and  in  the  long  run  will  mean  more 
than  the  4.5  percent  for  civil  service 
workers  and  6  percent  for  postal 
workers. 

The  significant  difference  between  the 
conference  agreement  and  the  Senate 
bill  which  we  passed  on  November  29  Is 
that  the  Senate  receded  on  the  pound 
rate  for  controlled  circulation  from  our 
figure  of  16  cents  to  the  House  figure  of 
15  cents.  This  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $1.5 
million.  The  House  figure  was  supported 
by  the  Post  OfSce  Department. 

Second,  the  increase  on  third-class 
mail  in  the  Senate  bill  was  3.6  cents 
effective  January  7,  1968.  and  4.0  cents 
effective  January  1. 1969. 1  am  sure  I  need 
not  tell  my  colleagues  how  deeply  con- 
troversial this  issue  has  been.  It  was  the 
most  critical  issue  In  conference.  After  4 
days'  lengthy  and  heated  discussion,  the 
members  of  the  conference  agreed  upon 
a  rate  increase  of  3.6  cents  effective  Jan- 
uary 7.  1968.  and  4.0  cents  effective  July 
1,  1969.  In  addition,  the  conference  ap- 
proved a  provision  setting  3.8  cents  as 
the  bulk  rate  for  the  first  250,000  pieces  of 
third-class  mail.  This  will  continue  as 
the  rate.  I  proposed  this  in  an  effort  to 
reach  agreement  when  it  seemed  we 
would  break  up  in  disagreement  and  have 
no  bill.  It  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
very  small  third-class  mall  user,  the  true 
small  businessman  in  the  little  towns  all 
over  America  who  uses  third-class  as  an 
advertising  medium.  It  will  also  benefit 
the  large  mail  user,  but  in  no  case  will  it 
mean  more  than  a  savings  of  $500  a  year 
to  any  mailer,  no  matter  how  large  he 
might  be.  To  the  small  businessman  $500 
is  a  very  beneficial  relief  clause.  To  the 
13  bulk  mail  permit  holders  who  this 
year  have  mailed  7  billion  pieces  of  direct 
mall.  It  Is  meaningless. 


Since  this  bill  was  Introduced,  I  have 
heard  many,  many  people  plead  for  the 
small  grocer,  the  small  retailer,  and  the 
country  store  owner  who  rely  upon  direct 
mail  advertising.  This  provision  per- 
mitting the  first  250.000  pieces  of  third- 
class  mail  per  year  to  go  at  3.8  cents  is 
aimed  directly  at  that  small  business- 
man. The  rest  of  the  mall  users,  the  great 
American  industries,  which  mail  out  mil- 
lions  upon  millions  of  advertising  and 
other  third-class  letters  every  year  will 
pay  4  cents. 

The  Senate  also  receded  on  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Federal  Executive 
Salaries. 

I  know  that  this  is  a  matter  of  great 
Importance  to  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  that  I  can  speak  on  this  subject 
with  full  understanding  of  the  position 
of  most  Members  of  this  body.  I  have 
opposed  every  proposal  in  the  past  which 
would  delegate  to  anyone  the  authority 
to  establish  salaries  for  Federal  execu- 
tives, judges,  and  Members  of  Congress. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  removed  this 
provision  from  the  bill  because  we  were 
imanlmously  opposed  to  it.  The  language 
of  our  committee  report  on  H.R.  7977  is 
quite  expressive  of  our  opposition.  But 
in  conference  we  reluctantly,  and  only 
after  long  and  thoughtful  consideration, 
agreed  to  approve  this  proposal  in  order 
to  get  a  bill,  because  of  the  impasse 
which  existed  because  the  House  Insisted 
on  a  lower  rate.  We  Insisted  on  the  higher 
rate  and  on  that  portion  of  the  bill  per- 
taining to  the  special  Presidential  Com- 
mission, which  we  did  not  wish  and 
would  not  take. 

The  House  conferees  were  deeply  com- 
mitted to  its  enactment.  The  leaders  of 
the  House  who  favored  this  provision  had 
won  on  a  rollcall  vote  on  an  Issue  which 
for  Members  of  the  House  Is  very,  very 
di£9cult — that  of  raising  their  own  pay 
when  they  have  to  nm  for  oCBce  every  2 
years.  The  administration  very  strongly 
supported  this  provision.  John  Macy, 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, talked  to  me  and  to  other  Senators 
at  great  length  urging  Its  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

This  is  keeping  in  mind  the  fine 
amendment  offered  on  the  floor  to  the 
Reorganization  Act,  which  we  brought 
before  the  Senate,  which  was  passed  with 
only  seven  votes  against  It.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd].  The  amendment  pro- 
vided that  on  any  matter  affecting  an 
increase  in  the  emoluments  and  pay  of 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  we 
would  be  forced  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  so 
that  they  could  not  obscure  imder  vari- 
ous parlimentary  hanky-panky  the  fact 
that  we  voted  on  something  that  bene- 
fited us. 

Keeping  in  mind  this  amendment,  we 
Insisted  on  an  amendment  to  the  Presi- 
dential Commission,  under  which  we 
would  have  a  right  to  vote  on,  separately, 
the  differences  between  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, and  judicial,  so  that  we  would 
not  have  to  take  the  whole  package.  One 
Member  can  move  to  veto  the  recom- 
mendation, and  we  can  have  a  full  and 
complete  discussion  on  that  in  the  light 
of  day.  before  the  press  and  before  the 
world,  so  that  they  will  know  what  we 
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are  doing,  and  then  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  passage. 

So,  there  was  this  amendment  that 
made  It  more  palatable  to  the  Senate 
conferees,  and  I  hope  to  Members  of  the 
Senate.  We  had  to  meet  one  of  the  prime 
objections,  that  people  would  not  know 
how  we  voted  on  ecu;h  measure  that 
would  increase  the  pay  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  by  providing  a  means 
for  voting  separately  on  the  executive  de- 
partment, sub-Cabinet,  and  Cabinet  of- 
ficers, and  a  large  part  of  the  judiciary. 
We  can  have  a  separate  vote  and  then 
could  accept  two  of  them  and  refuse  one. 
This  was  corrected  In  that.  Another  way, 
we  provided  that  we  would  in  no  case,  as 
the  House  bill  provided,  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  consider  telephone  calls,  tele- 
graph allowances,  postage  or  air  mall 
allowances,  and  other  allowances  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  the  operations 
of  their  office.  This  was  stricken  out,  and 
the  Commission  can  deal  only  with  sal- 
aries of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  deeply  ap- 
preciating his  amendment.  I  feel  that 
we  are  retaining  a  very  important  part 
that  we  put  in  the  Reorganization  Act 
so  that  there  will  be  no  loopholes 
through  which  Members  could  escape 
responsibility  and  accountability  for 
their  salary  status. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
I  realize  that  he  worked  extremely  hard, 
as  did  other  members  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, to  maintain  in  the  final  legisla- 
tion the  provisions  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Senate  some  time  ago. 

This  is  a  very  complex  and  compli- 
cated bin  and  deals  with  many  subject 
matters  affecting  a  great  many  people. 

The  conferees  had  a  very  difficult  task 
In  trying  to  get  the  mail  rate  adjust- 
ments which  are  so  important  so  that 
the  mail  rate  can  be  adjusted,  particu- 
larly third-class  mailing  matter. 

llie  conferees,  I  feel,  did  a  magnifi- 
cent job  in  trying  to  work  that  out. 

I  personally  would  have  preferred  that 
the  entire  section  dealing  with  the  Presi- 
dential Commission  be  eliminated.  I 
think  that  is  probably  the  view  also  of 
the  Senate  conferees  because  the  Sen- 
ate committee  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  chairman, 
eliminated  the  House  proposal  for  a  Pres- 
idential Commission  to  recommed  sal- 
aries for  Members  of  Congress,  members 
of  the  Judiciary  and  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  That  Is,  as  I  see  It,  a  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  should  not  be  dele- 
gated to  any  commission. 

Now  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa a  few  questions  in  regard  to  this 
subject? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  On  page  32  of 
the  conference  report  it  states  that  the 
President  shall  Include  in  the  budget 
next  transmitted  by  him  to  the  Congress 
his  recommendations  with  respect  to 
rates  of  pay  for  the  Judiciary,  Members 
of  Congress,  and  Cabinet  officials.  His 


recommendation  could  be  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission,  or  it  could 
be  another  recommendation,  as  I  read 
the  report;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct;  but 
there  would  t>e  little  likelihood  of  a  Presi- 
dent doing  that  because  of  the  veto  rights 
by  a  mere  majority  vote  of  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House. 
So  a  majority  vote  in  either  House  would 
veto  it.  as  In  the  original  reorganization 
program. 

Thus,  a  wise  President — and  all  our 
Presidents  have  been  wise.  In  varying  and 
different  degrees,  of  course,  and  I  respect 
the  wisdom  of  our  present  President  very 
much  in  that  regard — would  certainly  not 
appoint  a  commission  and  then,  after 
their  long  study  of  Uie  equities  and  the 
comparability  for  a  legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive  pay  bill,  deviate  from  that. 
But  if  one  President  should,  Congress  still 
holds  the  power,  by  majority  vote,  to  nul- 
lify any  such  recommendation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  As  I  read  the 
next  section  of  the  report,  the  President's 
recommendations,  whatever  they  are,  be- 
come effective  within  30  days  unless  Con- 
gress acts  to  the  contrary.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  So  If  the  parUa- 
mentary  situation  were  such  that  either 
the  House  or  the  Senate  could  not  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote,  the  new  salaries 
would  then  become  effective  without  a 
vote.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  we  followed  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Reorganization  Act.  This  has 
worked  perfectly.  We  were  trying,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  stay  in  line  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Reorganization  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  am  merely 
trjring  to  get  an  understanding,  however, 
as  to  how  this  arrangement  would  work. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  be  a  com- 
mission of  distinguished  and  outstand- 
ing persons  of  the  business,  the  indus- 
trial, and  the  academic  worlds.  They 
would  study  the  proposal  carefully  and 
consider  it  objectively,  because  they 
would  not  be  concerned  with  anjrthlng 
that  might  be  self -rewarding.  They  would 
then  report  their  findings  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  would  submit  his  proposals  to 
Congress. 

I  read  from  page  32  of  the  conference 
report  I  read  from  section  225  (h)  and 
(I): 

(b)  Recommendations  of  the  President 
With  Respect  to  Pay. — The  President  shall 
Include.  In  the  budget  next  transmitted  by 
him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  the 
submission  of  the  report  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section,  his  recommendations 
with  respect  to  the  exact  rates  of  pay  which 
he  deems  advisable,  for  those  oCBces  and  po- 
sitions within  the  purview  of  subparagraphs 
(A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the 
term  "budget"  means  the  budget  referred  to 
in  section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act,  1921.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  11). 

(i)  EFTBcnvE  Date  of  Rxcommxndations 
OF  the  President. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  all  or  part  (as  the  case  may 
be)  of  the  recommendations  of  the  P>re6ldent 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  In  the  budget 
under  subsection  (h)  of  this  section  shall 
become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
pay  period  which  begins  after  the  thirtieth 


day  following  the  transmittal  of  such  rec- 
ommendations In  the  budget;  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  between  the  date  of  transmittal 
of  such  recommendations  In  the  budget  and 
the  beginning  of  such  first  pay  period — 

(A)  there  has  not  been  enacted  Into  law  a 
statute  which  establishes  rates  of  pay  other 
than  those  proposed  by  all  or  part  of  such 
recommendations, 

(B)  neither  House  of  the  Congress  has  en- 
acted legislation  which  specifically  disap- 
proves all  or  part  of  such  recommendations, 
or 

(C)  both. 

(2)  Any  part  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  may  In  accordance  with  express 
provisions  of  such  recommendations,  be  made 
operative  on  a  date  later  than  the  date  on 
which  such  recommendations  otherwise  are 
to  take  effect. 

I  think  that  language  nails  down  the 
intent.  The  language  was  supplied  by 
Senate  counsel,  some  of  the  finest  legal 
draftsmen  that  I  think  we  have.  I  be- 
lieve it  effectively  sets  forth  the  responsl- 
biUty  and  the  requirement  that  Members 
of  both  Houses  shall  go  on  record,  be- 
cause we  can  be  certain  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  either  body  will  challenge  and 
move  to  veto  the  recommendation  if  he 
disapproves,  and  a  yea-and-nay  vote  can 
be  had  in  the  customary  constitutional 
manner. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  But  if  It  is  not 
possible,  because  of  pending  legislation  or 
because  of  a  parliamentary  situation,  to 
call  up  the  matter  within  30  days,  the 
increases  will  become  effective  regard- 
less, as  I  understand. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  All  that  would  be 
needed  then  would  be  a  simple  resolution, 
if  It  were  a  pay  raise  bill  that  Congress 
had  passed,  to  extend  the  time  for  a 
longer  period.  It  is  bard  for  me  to  con- 
ceive that  anyone,  even  one  most  dedi- 
cated to  the  gentle  art  of  filibustering  in 
the  Senate,  would  filibuster  for  30  days 
to  prevent  the  consideration  of  a  pay  in- 
crease, of  which  he  would  be  a  benefici- 
ary, which  another  high-level  body  had 
recommended. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  looking  at  It  from  the 
opposite  point  of  view  from  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  a  practical 
man.  and  I  believe  that  In  matters  of  the 
greatest  Interest  to  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  would  find  a  way.  even  if  we  had 
to  iiave  night  sessions,  to  bring  up  for 
consideration  even  a  pay  increase  that 
amoimted  to  only  1  percent. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  not  looking  for  a  pay 
Increase  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  only  try- 
ing to  understand  if,  and  under  what 
conditions,  the  Senate  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  before  a  pay  in- 
crease were  put  Into  effect.  As  I  imder- 
stand  It,  this  would  have  to  be  done 
within  30  days;  otherwise  the  pay  in- 
crease would  go  into  effect  without  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  having  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  we  would  have  such  a  situa- 
tion. I  was  in  the  House  when  we  voted 
on  retirement  benefits  for  Members  of 
Congress.  I  remember  the  "bimdles  for 
Congress"  that  came  In.  This  was  during 
the  "bundles  for  Britain"  days. 
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I  think,  of  all  the  people  sensitive  to 
anything  affecting  emoluments  and 
privileges  of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
public  Is  the  greatest  judge  of  all,  and  I 
know  the  Senate  would  not  take  the  ex- 
treme method  of  filibustering  this 
through.  We  would  have  a  march  on 
Washington,  not  by  the  peaceniks  and 
beatniks  and  hippies;  it  would  be  by  the 
respectable  people  who  form  the  great 
body  politic  of  our  country. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  The  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  basically  the  same  view  of 
this  matter. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  or  of  any  member  of  the 
committee.  I  prefaced  my  remarks  by 
saying  I  know  all  the  members  of  the 
conference  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
did  what  they  could  to  protect  the  Sen- 
ate's position  and  to  have  this  particular 
commissiOTi  knocked  out,  because  it  was 
not  part  of  the  proposal  that  the  Senate 
approved. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  say  that  from 
the  first  day  imtil  the  last  day,  and  al- 
most every  hour  on  the  hour,  the  con- 
ferees on  the  House  side  tried  to  keep  the 
junk  mail  rate  at  the  lower  rate.  The 
House  provided  3.6  cents.  They  also  in- 
sisted on  the  House  passed  version  of  the 
Presidential  CMnmlssion.  We  were  Just 
as  adamant.  In  fact,  as  those  matters 
were  taken  up  and  as  we  saw  the  quar- 
reling and  the  snarls,  I  was  reminded  of 
the  old  law  of  physics  that  the  Senator 
and  1  learned  in  our  universities — that 
when  an  irresistible  force  meets  an  im- 
movable object,  something  has  to  give. 
Up  to  the  last  5  minutes  I  can  say  ad- 
visedly that  the  House  position  was 
unanimous  for  the  junk  mall  rate  they 
had  put  to  and  the  Senate  position  was 
unanimous  in  having  this  commlsslcm 
taken  out.  We  got  to  such  a  trading  point 
on  the  junk  mail  that  to  get  a  bill  or  not 
rested  on  whether  we  had  to  lower  junk 
mail  rates  slightly  on  the  first  250,000 
pieces  mailed.  The  House  conferees  gave 
in  on  that  and  they  gave  in  on  the  strik- 
ing out  the  objectionable  language  that 
we  thought  was  not  proper  and  that 
would  force  us  to  vote  for  the  whole  pack- 
age. We  would  be  forced  to  vote  for  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  and 
then  be  in  a  position  of  being  told  by  the 
executive  department  that  they  are  los- 
ing their  best  men.  We  had  to  pass  it  as 
regards  judges,  because,  we  are  told,  no 
man  would  accept  a  judicial  ixwitlon 
when  he  is  making  twice  as  much  in  the 
private  practice  of  law. 

So  we  could  have  been  in  the  position. 
If  it  had  not  been  separated,  of  saying 
that  this  was  forced  on  us  because  we 
had  to  take  the  whole  package.  That  did 
not  happen.  The  Senate  had  adopted  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, which  went  into  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  although  it  has  not  passed  the 
House  yet.  This  is  why  we  insisted  that 
it  be  separated  and  voted  on  Individually. 
Mr.  BYR£>  of  Virginia.  I  thariiir  the 
Senator.  I  think  he  did  the  right  thing. 
The  compromise  he  had  to  make,  was  one 
that  was  forced  on  us.  I  think  he  greatly 
improved  the  aspects  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  by  severing  the  various  offi- 
cials involved. 
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I  Intend  to  support  the  conference  re- 
port. I  think  the  conferees  worked  long 
and  hard  and  have  done  the  very  best 
they  could  under  the  conditions  existing. 

I  am  jealous  of  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Congress.  I  would  hate  to  see  any  Presi- 
dent, no  matter  who  he  is,  have  the  pre- 
rogative of  setting  the  salaries  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  think  that  would  tend  to  give  him 
additional  power  over  individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  I  do  not  like.  I 
also  like  the  idea  of  Members  of  Congress 
going  on  record,  which,  as  the  Senator 
has  pointed  out,  can,  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, be  done  with  this  legislation.  I 
intend  to  support  the  conference  report. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  his  hard  woi*.  I  shall  support  the 
conf  CTence  report — although  I  am  strictly 
opposed  to  one  section  of  this  complex 
legislation;  namely,  the  Presidential 
Commission  idea. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for  helping 
to  clarify,  by  his  cogent  and  well-thought 
out  inquiry,  why  this  was  done.  The  con- 
ference committee  was  within  5  minutes 
of  a  breakup,  of  picking  up  our  papers 
and  walking  out,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  pay  Increase  for  the  3  million 
Federal  workers,  including  members  of 
our  own  staffs,  and  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  die  between  Christ- 
mas and  2  months  later,  when  we  might 
resume  the  conference.  It  was  the  only 
way,  as  I  said  before ;  It  was  the  only  way 
to  give  when  an  irresistible  force  was 
colliding  with  an  Immovable  object. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  all  candor,  I  must  say  that  with- 
out its  approval  I  do  not  believe  the 
conferees  would  have  been  able  to  reach 
agreement.  I  believe  the  Senate  has  done 
very  well  in  this  conference.  On  almost 
all  important  issues,  after  lengthy  dis- 
cussion with  the  House,  our  position  has 
prevailed.  But  to  get  a  bill  this  year.  I 
felt  imder  the  strongest  compulsion  to 
accept  the  Advisory  Commission  plan. 

We  have  not  delegated  congressional 
authority,  but  we  have  authorized  a  pro- 
gram which  may  work.  The  recommen- 
daUons  of  the  President  on  executive 
and  congressional  salaries  will  be  subject 
to  review  by  both  Houses,  and  If  we  are 
not  in  agreement,  a  simple  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  all  or  even  a  part  of  the 
President's  recommendations  can  be 
adopted.  In  addition,  the  conferees 
struck  out  a  provision  that  was  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  the  Senate,  and 
that  is  that  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions shall  not  have  any  effect  upon  al- 
lowances or  any  other  aspect  of  a  Mem- 
ber's office,  staff,  or  other  personal 
allowances. 

So,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  accept  this 
amendment  and  give  the  Commission  a 
chance.  I  have  been  wrong,  we  all  have 
been  wrong,  from  time  to  time  and  it 
may  be  that  the  Commission  plan  will 
work.  If  it  does  not,  I  know  as  surely  as 
I  know  anything,  that  Congress  wIU 
remedy  the  situation. 

The  Senate  conferees  receded  on  the 
amendment  by  the  distlngidshed  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  regarding  sta- 
tionery allowances.  I  regretted  very  much 


that  we  had  to  do  this.  I  personally  favor 
the  proposal.  It  does  not  really  affect  me 
because  I  have  always  refunded  any 
unused  portion,  and  with  the  number  of 
inquiries  received  and  the  volume  of  mail 
Increasing,  I  have  found  that  the  refimds 
become  less  and  less,  almost  to  the  point 
of  insignificance.  I  have  voted  for  it  on 
occasions  in  the  past.  But  it  was  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  House  under  any  circum- 
stances and  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House  would  not 
consider  it  as  a  negotiable  item.  It  had  to 
come  out  or  we  would  still  be  sitting 
there.  And  the  hour  has  grown  late.  As 
a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  pledge  the  Senator  my  best  ef- 
forts to  resolve  this  proposal  next  year. 
I  ask  that  the  Senate  agree  to  ttie 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  HJl.  7977  without  fiu^her 
amendment;  that  we  pass  the  bfll  and 
send  it  to  the  President;  that  we  Insure 
additional  revenue  for  our  postal  service, 
better  postal  service  for  all  Americans! 
and  a  pay  increase  for  all  our  fine  FMeral 
employees  in  the  postal  service  and  all 
other  agencies,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
hanging  in  their  stockings  on  Christmas 
morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  a  rollcall  Is  re- 
quested, but  I  believe  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams] had  something  he  wanted  to  say 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

wiU  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 

the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  pending  bill  will  increase  the 
cost  of  government  by  over  $2  billion  an- 
nuaDy  at  a  time  when  our  budget  Is  al- 
ready out  of  balance  by  around  $18 
billion. 

Furthermore,  I  object  to  the  ccmi- 
ferees'  action  in  eliminating  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  have  required 
any  imused  portion  of  our  stationery  al- 
lowance, any  part  which  was  not  needed 
to  defray  the  legitimate  costs  of  operat- 
ing our  senatorial  offices,  to  revert  to  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  allow- 
ing Members  of  Congress  to  retain  any 
part  of  this  official  stationery  allowance 
for  their  own  personal  use. 

It  is  Ironic  to  note  that  while  the  con- 
ferees rejected  the  stationery  amendment 
they  retained  the  amendment  which  gave 
a  $100,000  retirement  windfall  to  just 
one  man — a  former  Texas  Congressman. 
There  is  one  further  provision  In  this 
ccmference  report  to  which  I  strongly  ob- 
ject and  that  Is  the  section  which  confers 
upon  the  President  the  power  to  raise 
judiciary  and  congressional  salaries.  This 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  President's 
submitting  his  proposed  salary  scale  to 
the  Congress  with  such  recommendations 
automaticaDy  becoming  law  within  30 
days  unless  rejected  by  Congress. 

This  is  an  unwarranted  delegation  of 
our  responsibility  and  would  give  the 
President  a  dangerous  weapon  to  exercise 
control  over  Congress  and  the  judiciary. 
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I  shall  vote  against  this  conference 
report.  

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  and  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
yield  to  one  of  the  finest  men  with  whom 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
as  a  Representative  and  a  Senator.  His 
leadership,  ability,  integrity,  character, 
and  industry  are  beyond  question.  He  has 
faithfully  served  in  times  past  as  chair- 
man of  this  great  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  He  sat  through 
all  the  hearings  and  participated  in  every 
decision.  When  he  lost,  he  lost  with  good 
grace;  when  he  won,  he  was  a  quiet  and 
considerate  winner.  We  held  differing 
views,  but  he  supported  us  in  conference, 
and  he  contributed  greatly  to  bringing 
out  of  this  difficult  situation  and  achiev- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill,  in  time  for 
the  Christmas  holidays.  I  sun  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]. 

Mr.  CARUBON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  statement  made  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Sen- 
ate Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee In  regard  to  this  conference  report. 
It  represents  a  compromise,  as  most  of 
these  conference  reports  do,  and  I  shall 
discuss  only  briefly  the  contents  of  the 
report.  The  Senate  has  some  very  definite 
views,  and  the  House  conferees  also  had 
some  very  definite  views;  and  after  4  days 
of  meetings  and  five  sessions  ox  the  con- 
ference, we  were  finally  able  to  resolve 
some  of  those  differences  and  reach  the 
agreement  which  is  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the 
conferees. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
state  that  I  held  views  on  some  of  these 
matters  from  which  I  had  to  recede.  I 
was  not  happy  about  this  Presidential 
Commission  to  recommend  executive,  ju- 
dicial, and  legislative  salaries.  I  have 
grave  question  as  to  giving  this  authority 
to  the  President,  which  will  come  to  him 
in  the  form  of  a  recommendation  from 
a  Commission.  The  conferees  had  reached 
a  place  where  we  could  not  reach  an 
agreement  on  postal  pay  and  postal  rates 
without  accepting  that  provision.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
views  on  the  Commission  proposal  and 
arrived  at  a  point  where  we  had  to  ac- 
cept their  position  or  there  would  be  no 
Federal  pay  or  postal  rate  increase.  Time 
only  will  tell  If  our  acceptance  of  this 
proposal  was  in  the  best  interests  of 
those  in  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 

Second,  I  was  not  happy  about  some 
of  the  rates  we  established  In  the  postal 
rate  section  of  the  bill,  but  here  again, 
my  views  did  not  prevail  and  I  accepted 
the  views  of  the  conferees,  and  approved 
the  report.  It  Is  my  view  that  the  Post 
Office  is  a  public  service  Department  of 
Federal  Government  and  the  raising  of 
revenue  should  not  be  its  prime  objective. 

Third,  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
postal  pay  sections  of  the  bill.  In  1962, 1 
helped  write  the  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  comparability  of  the  pay  to  the 
postal   and   classified    workers   of    the 


Federal  Government;  and  I  am  proud  to 
state  that  in  this  particular  case,  we  are 
making  progress  toward  comparability. 
When  this  3-year  phase  Is  carried  out,  we 
will  be  well  on  the  way;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  that  will  result  from  the  action 
taken  by  this  Congress.  I  am  happy  to 
have  participated  in  that  action.  I  am 
also  pleased  with  the  life  insurance  sec- 
tion. I  believe  it  represents  a  great  im- 
provement. I  not  only  associated  myself 
with  that  provision,  but  did  everything  I 
could  to  secure  its  approval.  I  believe 
these  items  are  greatly  in  the  interests 
of  our  Federal  employees. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
conference  is  entitled  to  much  credit.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  rendered  out- 
standing service  in  the  hearings,  in  exec- 
utive sessions,  and  in  the  conference; 
and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  associated 
with  him  and  under  his  leadership  in 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]. 
In  all  of  the  hearings  and  throughout 
tl^  long  conferences,  no  man  could  have 
fought  more  diligently  nor  more  actively 
for  the  adjustment  of  pay  scales  toward 
comparability  for  the  3  million  Federal 
employees  covered  by  this  bill.  No  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  supported  more 
strongly  the  increase  in  rates  for  third- 
class  mail  to  change  it  from  a  subsidized 
service  to  coming  closer  to  paying  for  its 
own  weight.  No  member  of  the  confer- 
ence was  more  perceptive  in  trjring  to 
put  the  greater  weight  on  the  bigger 
horse,  considering  the  services  the  Post 
Office  is  required  to  render. 

It  Is  a  great  thrill  to  have  men  like 
Senator  Randolph  on  one's  committee, 
firm  as  the  Rock  of  Gibralter,  when  one 
is  fighting  for  days,  trying  to  resolve  wide 
differences  between  the  two  bodies. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  for  the  gracious  words  of 
our  knowledgeable  and  distingiiished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  express  my 
personal  and  official  appreciation  to  Mm 
and  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yahborouoh].  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Senator  from  Texas,  and  I 
formed  the  majority  membership  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Additionally,  the  splendid  con- 
tributions which  were  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong], 
who  represented  the  minority  in  the 
conference,  deserves  recognition.  The  op- 
portunity for  understanding,  within  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
was  not  only  present  during  the  hearings 
and  the  markups  within  the  committee 
itself,  but  also  in  resolving  the  intricate 
and  controversial  problems  in  confer- 
ence. The  members  of  the  conference  I 
have  just  mentioned — Senator  Yarbor- 
ouGH,  Senator  Carlson,  the  former  chair- 
man, and  Senator  Fong,  working  with 
Senator  Monroniy,  our  chairman — con- 
sistently reflected  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Senate  on  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  Indicate  my  special  Interest, 


this  afternoon.  In  two  matters  that  were 
of  concern  to  me.  The  first  has  to  do  with 
the  fair  rate  on  third-class  bulk  mail. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  has  been  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  so  that  those  persons  who 
use  this  class  of  mail  in  advertising  their 
merchandise  and  in  other  ways  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  revise  and  modify 
their  procedures. 

I  feel  that  in  sustaining  the  4-cent  rate, 
we  did  not  fix  sui  arbitrary  figure,  but 
that  the  Senate,  by  a  majority  of  37 
votes,  established  a  reasonable  and  fair 
rate.  The  amoimt  of  money  which  will 
accrue  on  the  volume  of  mail  now  han- 
dled in  this  category  will  ultimately  be 
more  than  $28,700  annually.  Through 
this  action  on  third-class  rates,  we  have 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  I  think,  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, as  refiected  in  the  report  pre- 
sented here  today. 

In  offering  the  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Senate  legislation,  I  believe  I  was  be- 
ing fair  to  both  those  who  receive  this 
class  of  mail  and  to  those  who  send  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  a  particular  in- 
terest also  In  the  subject  of  nepotism  in 
reference  to  the  employment  of  persons 
in  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
in  this  subject  area  as  it  concerns  the 
right  of  an  individual  to  have  a  part  in 
the  recommendation,  and  perhaps  in  the 
direct  employment,  of  his  or  her  relatives. 
This  is  understandable.  There  are  many 
examples  of  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  had  members  of  their  families  as- 
sociated with  them,  and  those  persons 
have  made  significant  contributions  in 
legislative  branch  positions.  For  such 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  a  like  case  could  be  made. 
However,  if  we  were  to  deal  with  ttie  sub- 
ject of  nepotism — and  the  House  decided 
It  would  deal  with  the  subject  prior  to 
the  legislation  being  considered  in  the 
Senate — there  was,  I  think,  a  very  real 
responsibility  to  plug  any  loopholes 
which  might  exist.  It  was  critical  that 
the  nepotism  provisions  be  applied  across 
the  board. 

Thus,  I  offered  and  advocated  the  pro- 
posal to  extend  this  provision  to  include 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  There 
were  those  who  thought  that  this  would 
be  an  affront  to  the  Presidency  and  per- 
haps might  constitute  a  form  of  em- 
bareissment  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
However,  I  did  not  see  the  matter  in  that 
Ught. 

Rather,  it  was  my  belief  that  this 
would  be  a  protection,  not  only  to  the 
President  now  in  office,  but  also  to  any 
President  who  might  succeed  him.  The 
name  of  the  President  was  not  the  mat- 
ter that  I  considered.  It  was  the  office. 
We  could  not  stop  at  a  certain  point  in 
formulating  a  policy  on  nepotism.  We 
had  to  apply  the  policy  across  the  board. 

I  am  delighted  to  state  In  the  pres- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  conference 
committee  who  are  now  on  the  floor  that 
during  our  consideration  of  this  provi- 
sion and  after  Senate  action  I  had  no 
contact  whatsoever  from  the  White 
House. 

I  feel  that  this  is  indlcaUve  that  the 
White  House  believes,  as  does  now  the 
Congress,    that   a    nonnepotism   policy 
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should  apply  equally  to  any  branch  of 
GoTemment. 

While  formulating  this  provision  on 
nepotism,  we  sought  to  protect  the  so- 
caUed  veterans^  preference  which  applies 
to  positions  within  the  classified  cirll 
service  and  positions  generally  in  the 
Federal  structxire. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Veterans'  ASairs,  it  was  my  desire  to  see 
that  veterans'  preference  continued.  I 
think  that  Congress  generaUy  and  the 
peofde  of  the  country  believe  that  the 
veterans'  preference  should  not  be 
vitiated. 

Thus,  in  connection  with  the  nepotism 
amendment,  we  have  protected  the  vet- 
erans of  the  United  States  of  America 
who  have  defended  this  country  and  its 
interests  in  time  of  crises. 

Mr.  President,  I  beHeve  that  this  legis- 
lation on  postal  rates  and  Federal  salaries 
to  strengthen  an  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  compensate  the  faithful  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Establishment,  Is 
fair  and  equitable,  and  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  again 
proved  his  exceptional  leadership.  Not 
only  wiU  an  citizens  be  benefited  but 
we  will  give  Federal  workers  better  com- 
pensation. Needed  revenues  will  be 
realized,  more  adequate  pay  win  be  pro- 
vided, and  government  itself  wlU  be  Im- 
proved. Senator  Monronfy's  effective  ef- 
forts cannot  be  stressed  too  mucli. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  SMch  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
disting\iished  Senator  from  Hawaii  who 
did  so  much  to  help  bnng  about  the  pay 
Increase  and  the  additional  application 
of  the  measure,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  many  postal  and  civil  service 
workers,  and  has  been  very  instrumental 
In  helping  us  to  work  out  the  bin  In  the 
committee  consideration  and  has  sought 
to  help  us  over  the  course  of  many  long 
hours  to  shape  up  an  amendment  to  im- 
prove the  House  version  and  get  the  bill 
reported  and  effectuate  the  compromise 
that  is  so  necessary  to  get  a  bin  in  the 
form  in  which  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  PONG.Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
dlstlngulshed^enior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  very  kind  and  laudatory 
words.  I  commend  him  for  a  very  excel- 
lent conference  report  on  a  very  com- 
plicated and  complex  bill. 

The  success  of  the  conference  was 
due  very  largely  to  the  fine  leadership 
and  great  ability  and  long  patience  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

I  commend  also  the  very  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  fMr.  Carl- 
son] for  his  great  contribution  to  the 
conference. 

The  postal  service  and  the  Federal  em- 
ployees have  no  greater  friends  than 
these  two  distinguished  leaders,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  say  that 
the  services  ol  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] and  the  services  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Yarborottgh]  were  tremendously  helpful 
in  achieving  agreement  in  the  conference 
report. 

These  Senators  have   been  stalwart 


members  of  the  oxxmiittee.  "niey  have 
done  yeomen's  duty  In  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Senate,  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated Federal  employees,  and  the  postal 
service. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  urge  my  Sen- 
ate colleagues  to  approve  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  7977,  the  postal  rate  and 
F»leral  salary  Increase  bQl. 

The  1^1  passed  by  the  Senate  2  we^ES 
ago  was  an  excellent  one.  I  supported  it 
on  the  floor  and  supported  it  as  a  Senate 
ecHiferee.  However,  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  conferees  had  to  compromise 
on  several  Issues  in  order  to  report  out  a 
bin  before  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

All  conferees  were  convinced  that  it 
was  essential  that  a  postal  rate  and  Fed- 
er^  salary  increase  biU  be  sent  to  the 
President  this  year.  This  Is  why  we  met 
every  day  last  week  until  we  reached  an 
agreement  on  Thursday  evening.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  written  a  bill  satisfactory 
to  both  Houses.  Yesterday,  the  House 
passed  this  measure  by  an  overwhelming 
margin. 

The  postal  rate  increases  In  this  legis- 
lation will  bring  in  approximately  $900 
milhon  In  postal  revenues  next  year.  Our 
Post  Office  Department  needs  this  addi- 
tional Income  to  help  defray  the  rising 
costs  of  our  postal  system.  Although  I 
personally  was  not  in  favor  of  all  of  the 
increases  contained  in  the  report,  it  does 
bring  needed  new  revenue  into  the  De- 
partment. 

Another  Important  feature  of  this 
measmre  is  the  Federal  employee  salary 
increase  section.  This  section  Is  land- 
mark legislation.  It  wiU  Increase  Federal 
classified  employee  salaries  by  4.5  per- 
cent and  postal  employee  salaries  by  6 
percent,  retroactive  to  October  1.  1967. 
Also  Included  in  the  biU  are  two  future 
automatic  pao^  increases  effective  July  1, 
1968  and  July  1,  1969.  These  two  addi- 
tional increases  wHl  bring  Federal  classi- 
fied and  postal  employees  up  to  com- 
parability with  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate industry.  The  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple in  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962.  However,  at  no  time  since  then 
have  Federal  salaries  been  comparable  to 
those  paid  for  similar  positions  in  pri- 
vate Industry.  The  three-stage  salary 
increase  contained  in  H.R.  7977  will 
make  comparability  a  reality  in  1969. 
This  win  fulfiU  a  promise  Congress  made 
to  the  almost  2  million  dedicated  Fed- 
eral employees  7  years  ago. 

Several  times  during  the  Senate-House 
conference  It  appeared  that  the  con- 
ferees were  hopelessly  deadlocked  and  a 
final  conference  agreement  could  not  be 
obtained.  A  number  of  compromises  were 
suggested  on  the  issues  in  disagreement 
and  intensely  debated  on  both  sides  of 
the  table. 

The  two  biggest  issues  were:  First,  the 
House  provision  establishing  a  quadren- 
nial commission  on  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  salaries.  The  Senate  had  no 
similar  provision  in  its  version  of  the  bill; 
and  second,  the  Senate  provision  setting 
a  two-stage  rate  increase  for  third-class 
bulk  per  piece  maiL  The  rates  In  the 
Senate  bill  were  3.6  cents  per  piece  in 
1968  and  4  cents  in  1969.  The  House 
voted  a  one-stage  3.8-cent  rate  effective 
In  1968  for  this  type  of  maU. 
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Both  sides  were  adamant  on  their  re- 
spective positions  on  these  two  issues. 
On  Friday,  these  two  items  were  the 
only  remaining  provisions  in  contention. 
The  conferees  recessed  several  times  dur- 
ing the  day  to  cool  off  from  the  heated 
conference  discussions.  Finally,  late  Fri- 
day afternoon  the  compromise  package 
I^esently  before  us  was  worked  out  and 
agreed  to  by  both  sides. 

The  Senate  bulk  third-class  per  piece 
rates  were  retained  in  the  bill  although 
the  4-cent  rate  was  put  back  to  July  1 
1969,  rather  than  in  January  1969.  It  was 
also  agreed  that,  beginning  in  July  1969, 
those  advertisers  who  sent  less  than  250,- 
000  third-class  bulk  rate  pieces  of  mall 
annually  would  only  pay  3.8  cents  per 
piece.  The  4-cent  rate  would  only  apply 
to  mailings  over  250,000  pieces. 

The  other  part  of  the  compromise  was 
that  the  Senate  accept  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  salary  commission  contained 
in  the  House  biU.  The  House  provisions 
were  changed  to  limit  the  Commission  s 
area  of  inquiry  and  recommendation 
only  to  basic  salary  rates  and  not  to  al- 
lowances and  expenses. 

As  worked  out,  the  Commission  would 
make  recommendations  concerning  ex- 
ecutive, congressional,  and  judicial  sal- 
aries to  the  President  every  4  ye&rs.  The 
President  In  turn  would  make  his  rec- 
ommendations on  such  pay  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  could  vote  to  change 
or  vote  down  the  recommendations.  If 
the  Congress  decided  not  to  vote  the 
recommendations  down  or  to  change  it 
the  recommended  salary  rates  would  be- 
come effective  30  days  after  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress. 

These  are  the  most  Important  mat- 
ters compromised  on  In  the  Senate- 
House  conference.  I  am  convinced  the 
conference  report  is  a  good  compromise. 
It  broke  a  deadlock  that  threatened  the 
entire  blU. 

I  again  wish  to  commend  the  able 
leadership  of  the  committee  chairman. 
Senator  Monroney  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  Mr. 
Carlson.  Their  guidance  and  leadership 
has  resulted  In  this  excellent  conference 
report,  which  contains  most  of  the  pro- 
visions approved  by  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 29. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove this  conference  report.  It  wiU 
bring  much  needed  additional  revenue 
to  our  Post  Office  Department  and  will 
also  bring  the  salaries  of  our  Federal 
classified  and  postal  employees  up  to 
comparability  with  their  counterparts 
in  private  industry  in  1969. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
gret that  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
ator  from  Texas  is  not  in  the  Chamber. 
His  name  has  been  mentioned  often,  and 
he  was  very  helpful.  Indeed,  in  many  of 
the  compromises  that  we  worked  out, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  His 
dedication  to  the  Federal  employees  in 
an  branches  has  long  been  a  hallmark  of 
his  distinguished  career  in  the  Senate. 
His  effort  to  raise  adequate  revenue  to 
make  possible  the  operation  in  the  black, 
or  nearly  the  black,  for  the  new  year, 
and  perhaps  later,  was  most  effective. 
His  continuous  battle  for  educational 
materials  and  the  right  for  them  to  be 
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carried  at  a  iq^ecial  rate  also  demon- 
strated his  long  standing  Interest  In  ed- 
ucation and  the  excellence  thereof. 

Mr.  MTTJ.FR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  mat- 
ter in  this  measure  which  has  not  re- 
ceived very  much  attention,  but  for 
which  the  able  chairman  and  his  col- 
leagues deserve  high  praise,  is  title  m, 
prohibition  of  pandering  advertisements. 
This  deals  with  the  serious  national  prob- 
lem of  obscene  literature.  I  hope  that 
this  provision  wlU  be  strongly  enforced 
by  the  Postmaster  General.  I  believe  that 
its  Inclusion  in  this  measure  is  a  great 
step  forward. 

I  should  like  the  chairman  to  know 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
hard  In  this  field  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  appreciate  what  he  has 
done. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  primary  enforcement  power  is 
with  the  recipient  of  pornographic  ad- 
vertlsenients  and  material.  All  he  need 
do  Is  io  say  that  the  material  Is  pomo- 
grapHc,  In  his  judgment,  and  the  Post- 
master General  must  act  to  notify  the 
mailer  to  take  this  man's  name  off  that 
list  and  to  never  send  any  more  mall  to 
him. 

It  Is  self -enforcing,  I  believe,  because 
It  win  avoid  the  very  thorny  question  of 
the  first  amendment,  the  freedom  of 
speech  amendment,  with  respect  to 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  un- 
able to  find  a  commonly  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  what  is  pornography.  Works  of 
art  are  In  question,  as  opposed  to  the  low- 
down,  lewd,  lascivious  material,  revolt- 
ing by  its  very  nature,  which  Is  sent 
every  day  to  people's  homes. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator's  distin- 
guished cc^eagxie,  Representative  Cun- 
ningham, is  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment. We  kept  it  Intact  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  believe  It  Is  a  great  contribution 
to  the  bin. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  the  nepotism 
provision  is  as  strong  as  possible.  In  go- 
ing through  the  language  that  came 
from  the  House,  we  denied  the  right  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  employ 
their  wives,  but  we  forgot  that  the  ladles 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  would 
have  a  right  to  employ  their  hiisbands, 
imder  the  House -passed  language;  so  we 
corrected  that.  We  have  equal  rights  for 
both  men  and  women  to  be  denied  as  weU 
as  to  receive  privileges  in  the  antinepo- 
tism  section.  The  language  is  as  tight  as 
it  can  be,  and  the  efforts  to  water  it  down 
which  were  presented  in  conference — not 
by  the  Senate  conferees — were  defeated 
by  us  as  one  of  the  resisting  points,  be- 
cause it  would  have  aUowed  waivers  by 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  for  reasons  wlUch 
he  considered  sufficient. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  a  point  of  Informa- 
tion Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  nepotism  sectior  is  prospective  in 
operation  only? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator's  un- 
derstanding is  correct.  It  is  what  we  call 
a  grandfather  clause.  Many   Members 


have  served  for  years,  with  their  wives 
as  their  personsd  secretaries,  sometimes 
with  their  sons.  Tliey  are  very  capsule 
people. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  will  continue 
until  there  is  a  change  in  the  particular 
office? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  grandfather  clause 
covers 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Only  those  pres- 
ently employed. 

I  believe  this  provision  wiU  meet  the 
objection  and  will  not  disrupt  a  Member's 
office,  where  longtime  custom  and  famil- 
iarization In  his  home  State  weU  ac- 
quaints his  constituents  with  the  fact 
that  he  has  had  a  relative  a.ssi sting  him. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  wIU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  his  customary  courtesy. 

In  respect  to  title  m,  about  which  the 
Senator  had  a  coUoquy  vrtth  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
win  remember  that  he  and  I  engaged  in 
a  colloquy  In  which  I  made  of  record 
certain  views  as  to  the  legal  situation 
with  respect  to  this  title. 

Would  the  Senator  say,  therefore,  as 
a  matter  of  legislative  history,  that 
whatever  we  had  in  the  way  of  a  coUo- 
quy with  respect  to  the  title,  as  the  title 
lias  been  retained  intact.  wiU  continue 
to  be  appUcable  to  it  as  retained  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  my  feeling 
on  the  matter.  I  speak  only  for  myself. 
What  I  say  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  believe  this  matter  wiU  come  to  a 
court  decision,  whether  the  first  amend- 
ment or  the  fourth  amendment  would 
aK>Iy.  I  believe  that  the  use  of  the 
fourth  amendment  as  a  basis  for  this 
legislation,  imder  the  right  of  privacy, 
would  probably  obtain.  Bnt  I  cannot 
second-guess  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  wUl  remem- 
ber how  I  felt  about  the  matter.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  then — because  we  are  finally 
closing  the  record — that  it  is  possible  to 
reconcile  the  fourth  amendment  privi- 
lege with  the  first  amendment  privilege 
by  having  the  courts,  if  they  sought  to, 
enjoin  the  Postmaster,  if  they  felt  that 
strongly  about  it,  and  that  a  case  could 
be  made  out.  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  reads  "in  his  sole 
discretion." 

I  stiU  believe — and  I  say  this  advis- 
edly— that  the  courts  would  have  to  rec- 
oncile the  first  and  fourth  amendment 
protections,  as  the  first  amendment  also 
protects  the  addresser,  who  has  a  right — 
I  believe  I  gave  the  example  of  what 
sometimes  happens  in  politics — to  try  to 
persuade  the  addressee.  That  is  a  right, 
also,  just  as  it  is  the  rl^t  of  the  ad- 
dressee to  his  privacy. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  disagreeing  with 
the  fundamental  thrust  of  the  leglsla- 
ticm.  It  is  a  problem  we  have  all  endured 
as  fathers.  I  have  yoimg  children,  also. 
The  Senator  lias  been  through  that,  and 
so  have  many  other  Senators.  We  under- 
stand what  we  are  trying  to  reach.  But 
I  point  out  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
courts  to  reconcile  the  first  and  fourth 
amendment  privileges  by  dealing  with 
the  substantive  nature  of  the  items  in 


question  and  by  respecting  the  rights  of 
both  the  addressor  and  the  addressee. 

I  believe  the  Senator,  by  his  leader- 
ship, has  been  responsible  for  tying  to- 
gether the  rates  and  the  salaries.  I  have 
seen  this  tried  for  years.  It  is  a  most 
creative  concept.  The  postal  employees, 
as  the  Senator  knows,  are  very  articiUate, 
as  are  many  other  Government  employ- 
ees, and  they  do  not  feel  that  this  is  nec- 
essarily the  optimum  or  that  cami>ara- 
bllity  has  thereby  been  attained. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  has 
creatively  led  in  being  done  on  the  sub- 
ject of  postal  rates  and  Federal  salaries — 
especially  the  salaries  of  postal  workers — 
has  gone  a  long  way  toward  giving  mean- 
ing to  the  concept  of  comparability, 
which  was  offered  quite  a  few  years  ago, 
before  it  came  to  its  own  right  in  this 
bin.  We  aU  are  grateful  to  the  Senator 
for  his  arduous  labors  and  the  very  crea- 
tive wEiy  in  which  he  has  woriied  out 
this  particular  problem. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  the  Senator's  kind  remarks. 
They  apply  to  the  entire  committee,  who 
worked  long  and  diligently. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  very  proud,  as 
I  know  aU  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are,  of  the  excellent  staff  work 
we  had.  I  have  served  for  29  years  In 
many  committees.  I  have  gone  through 
the  price  control  days,  Bretton  Woods, 
and  the  World  Bank.  We  have  had  good 
staffs  in  the  past.  But  none  have  per- 
formed so  diligently  and  perfectly,  and 
none  were  better  informed. 

Tht  staff  members  are  John  M.  Burzlo, 
the  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service;  his  col- 
league. David  Minton.  the  general 
counsel;  and  the  distinguished  repre- 
sentative on  the  committee  from  the  mi- 
nority side,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Paschal,  who 
was  the  right  hand  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  when  the  committee  was  under 
Senator  Carlson's  control;  and  he  has 
worked  in  teamwork  with  these  fine,  out- 
standing, dedicated  public  servants  to 
help  bring  about  this  result. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  Join  the 
Senator  in  the  remarks  he  has  made 
about  the  staff. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANIX)LPH.  I  wish  to  reempha- 
slze  the  commendation  of  members  of 
the  staff  by  our  distinguished  chairman. 
Iliese  staff  member.^  are  not  only  knowl- 
edgeable but  also  are  very  cooperative, 
and  I  desire  that  the  Recoro  r^ect  how 
strongly  I  feel  about  their  vital  con- 
tributions. The  staff  members  have  in- 
deed provided  valuable  a.ssi  stance. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bt«»  of  Virginia 
assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  an*  sorry  if  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yaxborough]  was  not 
in  the  Chamber.  Again  I  wish  to  say  that 
without  his  valiant  help  in  the  fight  for 
movement  forward  on  ctHnparabUtty  and 
on  revenue  to  go  along  with  the  bill  to 
make  up  for  additional  costs  diulng  the 
next  2  years,  we  would  not  have  been 
successful.  The  distinguished  Senator 
was  there  at  every  meeting   with  his 
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Texas  shooting  irons  strapped  to  his  side 
and  it  was  with  dead-eyed  aim  that  he 
made  a  point. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  given 
me  more  credit  than  I  am  entitled  to. 
This  is  the  most  comprehensive  postal 
rate  and  pay  bill  ever  passed  by  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  who  conducted 
the  hearings. 

The  bill  came  to  the  Senate  and  there 
were  differences  of  opinion.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  took  the  bill  which 
the  House  passed,  added  provisions  to  It, 
and  through  his  legislative  know-how 
we  have  this  insurance  provision  added 
to  the  bill. 

There  is  another  title  added  to  the 
bill  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  Federal  service  in  that  It  takes  Fed- 
eral employees  another  step  toward  com- 
parability. In  1962.  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Kennedy,  for  the  first  time 
we  had  comparability  promised  for  Fed- 
eral employees;  their  pay  for  Federal 
service  was  to  be  comparable  in  amount 
and  kind  to  that  paid  to  people  in  pri- 
vate employment  for  similar  jobs.  Ever 
since  then,  due  to  the  increasing  cost  of 
living,  we  have  lagged  behind  further 
and  further. 

With  the  increases  that  are  provided 
in  the  bill  and  promised  in  futiure  years 
there  will  be  averted  the  necessity  for 
Congress  to  consider  another  pay  bill 
next  year,  even  if  the  cost  of  living  con- 
tinues to  rise,  because  the  steps  are  pro- 
vided here  to  bring  Federal  employees 
closer  to  the  comparability  of  salaries  in 
private  employment.  This  provision  is 
likewise  due  to  the  legislative  genius  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  held  the 
committee  together  in  the  very  tense 
days  of  the  executive  sessions  when  there 
were  great  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
committee  and  great  differences  of  opin- 
ion within  the  two  parties.  There  was  a 
12-man  committee.  Some  votes  were  6  to 
6.  But  every  time  a  motion  failed  with  a 
6-to-6  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
was  on  the  prevailing  side  and  his  views 
prevailed  throughout  many  close  votes. 
Mr.  President,  this  fine  bill  is  brought 
to  the  floor  with  unanimity  of  the  con- 
ferees in  both  Houses,  but  in  the  execu- 
tive sessions  where  every  member  speaks 
his  piece  wholeheartedly,  it  was  not  easy. 
This  legislation  is  due  to  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

One  of  the  most  hotly  contested  provi- 
sions in  the  blU  was  solved  by  the  amend- 
ment added  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  and  it  prevailed  in  the 
conference  with  the  House.  We  were 
deadlocked  on  that  provision  day  after 
day  and  the  House  at  one  time  said  they 
would  not  accept  the  bill,  but  they  did 
accept  it  yesterday.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  and  Oldahoma.  They 
have  given  the  Senate  great  leadership 
and  this  bill  will  add  much  to  Federal 
service. 


We  know  there  is  a  brain  drain  out  of 
the  Federal  service,  with  officers  and  em- 
ployees leaving,  particularly  in  the  high- 
er echelons  and  in  the  higher  GS  grades. 
We  hope  that  this  bill  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  these  employees  in  the  Fed- 
eral service. 

In  this  country  we  hear  about  the 
shortage  of  labor,  but  the  greatest  short- 
age is  in  those  who  are  skilled  in  man- 
agement. People  who  know  how  to  man- 
age and  get  things  done  are  in  extreme- 
ly short  supply.  We  have  attempted  to 
try  to  hold  these  people  and  keep  them 
in  the  Federal  service  by  raising  their 
status.  There  is  not  much  raise  in  money 
but  there  is  in  status. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  leadership  on  this 
bill,  and  for  the  excellence  of  his  staff. 
I  have  never  seen  excelled  the  skill  of 
the  staff  of  the  committee  and  the  tech- 
nical know-how  they  displayed.  In  the 
past,  we  have  had  to  have  experts  from 
Civil  Service  present  to  answer  difficult 
questions.  The  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
now  has  a  highly  trained  staff  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  people  from 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  dealing 
with  these  higlily  complicated  matters, 
and  there  are  many  difficult  questions 
with  3  million  employees  covered  in  one 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  1967  Federal  pay  bill 
provides  a  long-needed  wage  increase 
for  our  many  fine  Federal  employees.  The 
U.S.  Government  is  the  largest  employer 
in  the  world.  Today  there  are  almost  3 
million  civilian  employees  in  all  branches 
of  the  Government.  The  700.000  postal 
» employees  will  receive  a  6-percent  in- 
crease retroactive  to  October  1,  so  in 
addition  to  a  salary  raise  they  will  get  a 
little  extra  for  Christmas.  In  July  of 
1968,  they  will  receive  an  additional  5- 
percent  increase. 

As  chairman  of  the  Postal  Affairs  Sub- 
committee I  have  long  had  an  interest  in 
postal  salaries  and  have  gladly  supported 
each  increase  in  the  past  11  years.  This 
year  I  was  able  to  work  for  the  increase 
in  the  comimittee,  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  In  the  Senate-House  conference 
committee  where  we  assured  that  the 
raise  for  our  postal  employees  would  be 
maintained. 

Other  Federal  employees  will  also  re- 
ceive salary  increases.  I  am  proud  that 
there  are  nearly  150,000  persons  who  will 
benefit  directly  from  this  bill  in  my  own 
State  of  Texas.  The  wage  increase  is  cer- 
tainly justified  by  the  testimony  I  heard 
in  the  many  days  of  hearings  held  on  this 
bill. 

For  many  years,  those  who  chose  Fed- 
eral service  received  less  for  their  work 
than  persons  in  private  sectors  of  our 
economy  doing  comparable  work.  Those 
private  occupations,  based,  of  course,  on 
profits  and  incentives,  responded  more 
quickly  to  price  increases  and  to  individ- 
ual talents  of  employees.  Federal  em- 
ployees, with  wages  periodically  set  by 
Congress,  seemed  destined  to  lag  always 
behind. 

The  result  was  that  the  Government 
had  a  problem  in  recruiting  the  many 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  and  other 
professional  and  staff  persons  it  needed. 
And  even  after  recruitment,  increasing 
salaries  and  fringe  benefits  in  the  private 
sector  lured  away  many  of  the  most 


promising  employees.  Our  Government 
and  the  employees  on  which  it  depends 
must  be  second  to  none.  And  that  means 
that  we  must  be  a  fair  employer  and  pay 
a  fair  wage. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  Federal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1962  was  passed.  That  act  established 
as  a  goal  of  Government,  and  as  a  com- 
mitment to  its  employees,  wages  which 
are  comparable  to  those  paid  in  private 
enterprise.  There  is  a  direct  and  proved 
relationship  between  adequate  pay  and 
the  willingness  of  any  employee  any- 
where to  do  his  best.  The  Government 
must  follow  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work  for  Government 
employees. 

Comparability  will  be  given  our  Fed- 
eral employees  in  three  steps,  beginning 
with  a  4'/2-percent  Increase  now.  One- 
half  of  the  gap  between  Government  sal- 
aries and  salaries  in  comparable  private 
jobs  will  be  closed  in  July  1968,  and  the 
full  comparability  will  be  reached  in 
April  1969.  I  am  proud  to  have  partici- 
pated in  the  passage  of  the  bill  whereby 
this  pledge  to  3  million  American  work- 
ers will  be  kept. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  and  competent  Senator 
from  Texas.  I  wish  I  could  live  up  to  his 
kind  words  but  I  do  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment. It  is  credit  which  I  do  not  justly 
deserve. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  few 
questions? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Undoubtedly  during  my 
absence  from  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
has  discussed  the  Commission  on  Legis- 
lative, Executive,  and  Judicial  Salaries. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  It  was  not  in  the  bill  at 
the  time  it  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but 
it  was  put  in,  I  presume,  at  the  insistence 
of  the  House.  Does  that  Include  all  of  the 
salaries  which  would  be  covered  in  the 
present  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  understand 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Would  it  h.clude  all  sal- 
aries included  in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Senators'  salaries 
are  not  included  and  neither  are  execu- 
tives, no^  the  judiciary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  the  bill  as  we  passed 
it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  we  passed  the 
bill  the  Commission,  which  the  House 
insisted  on  until  the  last  5  minutes  of 
our  conference  when  we  were  ready  to 
break  up  and  postpone  action  until  after 
Christmas,  this  was  the  final  result  be- 
tween the  House,  and  was  strongly  in- 
sisted on  in  order  to  get  the  higher  rate 
for  third-class  mail.  The  Senate  strongly 
insisted  on  our  position  to  throw  out  the 
President's  Commission.  Any  Member 
can  move  to  veto  the  recommendation, 
not  only  of  the  entire  package  of 
legislative,  judicial,  or  executive,  but 
separately  as  to  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  or  as  to  any  ratio  within  those 
groups. 

This  was  the  final  compromise  that 
broke  the  logjam  and  made  it  possible 
for  agreement  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  As  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate,  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  was 
happy  to  support  the  bill  at  that  time, 
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there  was  nothing  involving  a  presiden- 
tial commission  at  all  in  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee unanimously  struck  out  that 
provision. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  My  question  is.  first,  by 
this  action  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee. It  now  brings  Judicial  and  congres- 
sional salaries  within  the  purview  of  a 
presidential  commission. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Also  executive 
salaries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Also  executive  salaries. 
As  it  brings  in  the  executive  salaries. 
does  It  Include  civil  service  salaries? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  This  is  oirUy  at 
the  level  the  pay  bills  do  not  ordinarily 
apply  to.  Usually  we  deal  with  the  gen- 
eral services  or  postal.  But  this  is  sub- 
Cabinet  level. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  if  the  commission  feature 
stays  In,  Congress  would  continue  to  re- 
tain control  over  postal  and  civil  service 
salaries  up  to  a  certain  executive  level? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Up  to  what  we  call 
the  executive  level,  which  Includes  sub- 
Cabinet,  assistant  secretaries,  and  such 
as  that.  This  has  been  a  troublesome 
thing  for  the  committee  because  they 
are  jealous  of  rank,  responsibility,  and 
so  forth,  which  differs  by  titles.  When 
we  had  the  1964  pay  bill  up,  it  was  most 
confusing  and  difficult  when  we  tried  to 
adjust  some  of  the  salaries. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  is  the  rationale 
employed  by  the  House  to  recognize  the 
constitutional  authority  of  Congress  to 
pass  on  postal  and  Civil  Service  salaries, 
but  to  delegate  the  authority  for  their 
own  salaries,  as  well  as  judicial  and  high- 
level  executive  salaries,  to  a  commission? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  have  not  dele- 
gated It.  They  have  delegated  the  rights 
of  recommendation.  I  would  assimae  that 
It  would  be  a  high-level  commission  com- 
posed of  some  of  the  leading  Industrial 
ajid  business  leaders  of  this  coimtry,  a^ 
well  as  lawyers,  educators,  and  so  on. 
They  would  study  the  situation  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  President.  In  his  first  budget 
message  to  Congress,  would  then  trans- 
mit his  recommendations.  It  Is  obvious 
that  he  would  follow,  perhaps,  most  of 
the  commission's  recommendations,  rec- 
ommendations which  have  been  made  by 
those  who  have  no  personal  Interest  In 
the  salaries  of  Judges,  of  Congressmen, 
or  of  executives  In  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Congress,  being  in  session  In  the  new 
term,  would  take  up,  within  30  days,  the 
recommendations.  Any  Member  in  this 
body,  or  of  the  House,  could  demand  a 
roUcall  vote  to  veto  it,  so  that  no  Member 
could  avoid.  In  line  with  the  Byrd 
amendment — which  we  accepted,  and 
which  passed  the  Senate  with  only  seven 
votes  against  It  as  It  was  Incorporated 
In  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
now  pending  in  the  House — giving  every 
Member  the  right  to  be  recorded  and 
would  require  all  Congressmen  to  be 
recorded  "yea,"  "nay,"  or  "absent."  In 
other  words,  the  conferees  have  employed 
the  general  formula  we  used  In  dealing 
with  the  executive  reorganization  rec- 
ommendations. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  same  pattern. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  A  similar  pattern, 
because  we  would  be  in  session.  The 
President's  budget  message  comes  to  us 
In  January,  before  we  are  involved  In  any 
other  legislation.  I  am  sure  that  if  It  con- 
tained increases  for  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  It  would  receive  what 
I  would  think  would  be  less  than  de- 
layed consideration. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Speaking  as  one  who  ap- 
plauded the  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee In  striking  this  commission  fea- 
ture from  the  bill,  because  I  believed 
that  determination  of  these  salaries  is 
very  much  within  the  right  of  Congress, 
as  it  Is  its  right  to  determine  postal  and 
civil  service  salaries,  let  me  ask  this 
question,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  chair- 
man, who  is  a  good  parliamentarian,  has 
explored  this  fully.  Is  there  any  parlla- 
mentaiy  device  available  to  the  Senate, 
short  of  rejecting  the  conference  report 
Itself,  by  which  it  could  move  to  strike 
this  commission  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  Is  none  what- 
ever. We  could  strike  It  from  the  bill.  We 
could  send  It  back  to  conference.  But  we 
would  be  hopelessly  deadlocked  and 
would  be  reopening  an  entirely  new  con- 
ference. It  would  mean  no  pay  bill,  not 
only  this  Christmas  but  probably  for  2, 
3,  or  4  months  ahead.  That  is  my  un- 
studied opinion,  but  it  Is  my  beUef. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  In  other  words,  if  I 
imderstand  the  Senator  correctly,  the 
only  tool  available  to  us  now  would  be 
to  reject  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  rights-vote 
down  the  conference  report,  which  would 
send  It  back  to  conference.  I  am  not  ab- 
solutely siu-e.  but  I  think  it  would  hurt 
the  whole  thing  that  we  worked  so  hard 
and  long  to  achieve.  I  think  this  was  the 
hardest  and  longest  bargaining  session 
I  have  ever  participated  In. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  This  creates  quite  a  di- 
lemma for  those  of  us  who  voted  for  the 
pay  Increase  bill  for  classified  employees 
and  the  postal  service,  who  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  have  It,  but  who  do  not 
approve  of  this  particular  method  of  de- 
termining salaries  of  high  level  agency 
heads  and  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  judicial  salaries.  It  would  mean  hav- 
ing to  reject  something  we  approve  of  to 
accept  something  we  dislike. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  Is  right,  but 
we  still  have  the  privilege  of  voting  yea 
or  nay.  There  Is  no  hanky-panky  about 
It.  If  we  have  the  leading  citizens  of  this 
country  studying  and  recommending 
salary  rates,  and  then  the  President  sub- 
mits those  recommendations,  we  have  a 
right  either  to  veto  them  or  accept  them 
or  change  them.  We  did  this  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Government  depart- 
ments, remember,  and  It  has  worked 
rather  well. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  the  Senator  say  that 
he  cranks  Into  this  commission  formula 
a  regulation  that  any  one  Member  in 
either  House  can  determine  by  a  rollcall 
vote  th&t  we  do  not  have  to  have  the 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  would  have  to 
be  supported.  We  cannot  change  the 
House  rules,  and  we  cannot  change  the 
Senate  rules.  But,  customarily,  of  course, 
any  time  any  one  Member  demands  a 
rollcall  on  a  most  insignificant  amend- 


ment, we  have  a  rollcall.  It  Is  incon- 
ceivable to  me  that 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  ceems  to  be  always 
true^  on  insignificant  amendments,  but 
that  sometimes  is  not  so  true  on  sig- 
nificant amendments  dealing  with  sala- 
ries of  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  WeU,  I  have  been 
In  Congress  for  29  years  and  I  have 
never  seen  a  rollcall  refused  when  the 
issue  was  Important  and  when  one  Mem- 
ber asked  for  It.  We  customarily  are  put 
on  record  on  many  minor  things  that 
sometimes  are  a  lot  more  embarrassing 
than  the  task  of  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing a  recommendation  by  a  high  level 
commission  which  is  supported  by  the 
President  and  comes  to  Congress  in  the 
regular  order  and  which  we  have  the 
power  to  veto. 

We  cut  It  out  of  the  bill.  We  Insisted 
during  the  last  5  minutes  that  if  we 
wanted  a  bill  we  could  have  one.  The 
House  gave  and  gave  and  gave  on  their 
junk  mail  provisions.  We  made  them  re- 
write the  amendment  to  take  out  the 
language  that  we  thought  would  avoid 
a  definite  objection,  strictly  on  the  Issue 
of  our  own  allowaiices. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Well,  I  should  nke  to 
conclude  by  saying  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  th<^"te^i"g  the  conferees  for 
doing  a  splendid  job,  •with,  the  caveat 
that  I  am  sorry  they  failed  on  this  par- 
ticular issue. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  did  our  work  as 
best  we  could.  Certainly,  when  we  threw 
it  unanimously  out  of  the  committee, 
the  report  clearly  shows  our  attitude  in 
the  debate  that  went  along,  about  the 
"irresistible  force  meeting  an  immova- 
ble object,"  which  obtained:  and  we 
finally  came  down  to  the  wire.  It  was 
either  break  up  in  5  minutes  and  go 
over  it  again  in  the  future,  start  the 
thing  all  over  again,  or  take  the  two 
things  in  the  best  shai>e  we  could  possi- 
bly get  them  in. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  explanation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  wonder- 
ful job  he  has  done,  not  only  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  considered  the 
bill  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
but  also  as  a  representative  of  the  Senate 
In  the  very  hard  coiiference  which  the 
B«iate  conferees  had  with  the  House  on 
this  question. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
the  Soiator  from  South  Dakota,  this  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  report  which  Is 
adopted  from  the  original  House  bill, 
passing  the  buck  of  fixing  congressional 
salaries,  is  totally  repugnant  to  me.  How- 
ever, I  am  satisfied,  from  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  about  the  difficulties 
in  the  conference,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report  is  necessary  to  get 
a  bill  at  all  on  this  subject. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  particular 
provision,  which  passes  the  buck  on  fix- 
ing congressional  salaries.  Is  totally 
repugnant  to  me,  I  expect  tc  vote  for 
the  measure  on  the  groimd  that  It  Is  the 
only  way  to  permit  the  bill  being  passed. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
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like  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  that  original 
provision  in  the  House  bill,  and  that  he 
agreed  to  this  in  conference  merely  as  a 
last  resort  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
measure  entirely. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  make  my  position  clear. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  comments. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  learned  constitu- 
tional lawyers  who  has  ever  graced  this 
Chamber. 

<At  this  point  Mr.  HAxnELD  assumed 
the  chslr  as  Presiding  OfiScer.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  whether  the  Commission — I  be- 
lieve reference  to  it  begins  on  page  34 — 
is  in  accord  with  the  Constitution,  in  that 
Congress  has  the  right  to  act.  It  may  be 
said  that  Congress  will  act,  but  the  Presi- 
dent, under  this  provision,  will  submit  a 
plan  and  then  one  body  or  the  other  has 
to  reject  it.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
plan  must  go  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  could  vote  sepa- 
rately, and,  if  Congress  wished,  it  could 
reduce  congressional  salaries  and  accept 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Executive  and  Judiciary  Salaries. 
This  provision  makes  possible  a  direct 
individual  vote  on  matters  involving  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  or 
any  ore  else. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Suppose  Congress 
favored  raising  some  salaries,  but  the 
President  brought  in  a  plan  that  puts 
some  salaries  at  a  certain  figure  and 
some  at  higher  or  lower  figures,  and  that 
was  not  in  accordance  with  what  the 
Congress  wanted.  The  only  way  to  show 
that  disapproval  would  be  to  kill  the 
whole  plan. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  could  vote  on 
the  separate  parts.  It  takes  only  a  ma- 
jority of  one  of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  reject  it.  I  am  not  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer.  Many  great  men  in  the 
Senate  are.  But  this  follows  the  test  we 
had  in  the  reorganization  plan,  In  which 
Congress  said  these  recommendations 
can  be  made  by  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion, submitted  to  the  Congress,  and 
either  House,  by  a  majority  of  one,  can 
veto  it.  So  we  did  surrender  similar  con- 
stitutional power  that  we  had  in  order  to 
permit  reorganization  of  many  depart- 
ments of  government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Constitution 
provides  that  Congress  shall  legislate, 
which  means  it  will  pass  legislation  fix- 
ing salaries.  If  this  plan  is  adopted  and 
the  President  comes  up  with  a  plan  in 
which  he  fixes  salaries.  Congress  does 
not  fix  them.  Congress  will  go  along  with 
what  he  recommended  for  the  executive 
branch  or  turn  them  all  down.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  that  is  depriving  Con- 
gress of  the  right  to  readjust  salaries  as 
Congress  would  wish,  rather  than  have  a 
whole  plan  rammed  down  our  throats' 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  provides  for  a 
separate  vote.  We  would  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  executive  and  a  separate  vote 
on  the  legislative. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  talking  about 
salaries  within  the  executive  branch. 
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Mi-.  MONRONEY.  M  the  Senator  does 
not  like  those  salaries,  a  majority  of  one 
in  either  body  can  veto  that  plan  and 
Congress  can  fix  those  salaries  legisla- 
tively. We  have  not  surrendered  any 
power.  We  have  the  right  to  exercise  that 
power  whenever  such  a  plan  does  not 
meet  the  consensus  of  a  majority  of  one 
in  either  House. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Would  not  one  plan 
be  presented  for  the  Executive  and  for 
the  Jadiciary  and  for  the  Legislative? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  would  likely  come 
down  from  the  Presidential  Commission 
as  one  proposal.  When  that  plan  reached 
the  floor,  it  could  be  separated  and  we 
could  vote  on  it  one  by  one.  Any  Member 
rising  in  his  place  can  move  to  reject 
each  section  of  the  proposal.  We  can  vote 
on  each  separately.  Either  House,  by  a 
majority  of  one,  can  reject  or  modify  the 
plan.  So  the  power  rests  with  the  con- 
gressional branch.  We  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  accepting  any  recom- 
mendations that  may  come  to  us.  There 
is  the  other  alternative.  If  it  should  go 
through  by  a  majority  of  three  or  four. 
Senators  can  say.  "I  do  not  care  for  that 
pay  raise.  I  will  send  back  the  rest  of 
the  money."  I  do  not  expect  many  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Again,  the  Senator 
had  a  plan  for  the  Executive. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  have  a 

plan 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  mean  if  the  Presi- 
dent submits  a  plan,  the  plan  will  ccwne, 
one  for  the  Executive,  one  for  the  Judici- 
ary, and  one  for  the  congressional 
branch.  The  President,  though,  is  going 
to  fix  those  salaries.  Yes,  we  can  turn 
them  down.  We  can  turn  any  one  plan 
down,  but  the  salaries  for  any  of  those 
branches  of  the  Executive,  the  Legisla- 
tive, and  the  Judiciary  will  be  fixed  by 
the  President.  Then  the  whole  plan  can 
be  voted  up  or  down. 

I  take  the  position  that  that  is  depriv- 
ing Congress  of  the  right  to  legislate 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  a  vote. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  THURMOND  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia:    I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia    [Mr.   Rttsseli,], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Syming- 
ton], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadce]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 


Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr 
RiBicOFF]  are  absent  on  official  business, 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender  1. 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill] 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouye] 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ladschei! 
the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Mac- 
NtJsoN],  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necUcut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadce! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker], 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicK],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr 
KucHEL],  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr 
Percy],  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware [Mr.  Williams]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
LOTTl  and  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Morton]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Proh- 
TY]  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

U  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aikeh],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Baker],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel] 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  has  been  previously 
annoimced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  72, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 
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Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 
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Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 
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Cotton 

Cunia 

Dirksen 

Ervln 

Fannin 
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Ocre 
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Hansen 

Harris 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatneld 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

Holland 

HolUngs 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kennedy,  Mass. 


Kennedy.  N.T. 

Long,  Uo. 

Long,  La. 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCleUan 
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Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Montoya 

Morse 

Mose 

Mundt 

Murphy 

Muskle 

Nelson 


Pastore 

Smathers 

Ty  dings 

Pearson 

Smith 

Williams.  N.J. 

PeU 

Sp>arkm&n 

Tar  borough 

Proxiulre 

Spong 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Randolph 

StennlB 
NATS— 0 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 28 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Ribicoff 

AUott 

HIU 

RusseU 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Scott 

Baker 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Bayh 

Lauscbe 

Talmadge 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Tower 

Dodd 

Morton 

Williams,  Del. 

Dominick 

Percy 

Eastland 

Prouty 

So  the  Senate  concurred  In  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MAIL  MATTER  FOR  THE  BLIND 
AND  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  genuine  satisfaction  to  see  the  pas- 
sage today  in  final  form  of  the  postal 
rate  and  pay  bill. 

But  as  one  who  has  consistently  over 
the  years  championed  the  improvement 
of  conditions  for  the  blind,  I  am  particu- 
larly gratified  at  the  inclusion  of  my  bill 
S.  1953  as  section  114  of  the  bill.  There 
Is  reason  to  be  gratified  when  we  have 
helped  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  blind  and 
visually  handicapped  as  this  part  of  the 
bill  has  done.  In  only  a  few  words,  let  me 
point  out  what  It  accomplishes. 

The  free  mailing  privilege  is  now  to  be 
provided  not  simply  for  a  limited  class 
of  material  in  Braille,  but  for  soimd  re- 
productions, whether  records,  tape,  or 
other  items  made  possible  by  modem 
technology;  for  the  reproducers  and 
parts  of  such  machines  which  are  now  so 
indispensable  to  many  blind  persons;  for 
bralllewrtters  and  typewriters,  and  other 
devices  or  parts  for  them  used  by  the 
blind  or  sight  handicapped.  Further,  for 
the  first  time  it  will  now  be  possible  for 
the  blind  to  communicate  with  others  by 
sending  through  the  malls  records  or 
tapes — ^volce  letters,  really — without 
charge,  as  well  as  unsealed  letters  in 
Braille  or  sightsavlng  type.  This,  in  par- 
ticular, Is  a  real  boon  to  many  of  the 
blind,  who  have  such  limited  Income  that 
the  cost  of  mailing  tapes  and  "voice 
letters"  can  be  a  genuine  hardship. 


planning,  and  by  Improving  programs  of 
education  for  the  handicapped;  to  im- 
prove authority  for  assistance  to  schools 
In  federally  impacted  areas  and  areas 
suffering  a  major  disaster;  and  for  other 
purposes,  vice  Mr.  Holland,  excused. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  6167)  to  authorize  the  extension  of 
certain  naval  vessel  loans  now  in  exist- 
ence and  a  new  loan,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  8338)  to 
create  a  new  division  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HR.  13510)  to  increase  the  basic  pay 
for  members  of  the  uniformed  services, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that  Mr. 
O'Hara  of  Michigan  had  been  appointed 
as  a  conferee  in  the  conference  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  7819)  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove programs  of  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  by  extend- 
ing authority  for  allocation  of  funds  to 
be  used  for  education  of  Indian  children 
and  children  in  overseas  dependents 
schools  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  by 
extending  and  amending  the  National 
Teacher  Corps  program,  by  providing  as- 
sistance for  comprehensive  educational 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.R.  1592.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Rene 
Jose  Trlay; 

H.B.  1670.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Edler; 

H.R.  1894.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pillar  Church  In  Santa  Ana,  Calif.; 

H.R.  2138.  An  act  to  amend  section  319  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to  per- 
mit naturalization  for  certain  employees  of 
U.S.  nonprofit  organizations  engaged  In  dis- 
seminating Information  which  significantly 
promotes  U.S.  Interest  and  for  other 
piirposes; 

H.R.  2152.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  In- 
corporating the  Disabled  American  Veterans 
so  as  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  their 
accounts; 

H.R.  3032.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Karen  Wood  DevUa; 

H.R.  3516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andres 
Maurlclo  Candela,  MD.; 

H.R.3625.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Israel 
Mlzrahy,  MX).; 

H.R.  3628.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Isaac 
Chervony,  MD.; 

H.R.  3866.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Eduardo  Enrique  Ramoe; 

H.R.  3889.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Standard  Meat  Co.; 

H.R.  4974.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  A.  Turbat; 

H.R.  5186.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Armando  Cobelo; 

HJi.  5187.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Hec- 
tor Alfredo  E.  Planas-Plna; 

H  A.  6853.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raymond 
E.  GraU; 

KM.  6088.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Manuel  Jose  Goto; 

HJl.  6096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Inge 
Hemmersbacb  Hilton; 

HJt.  6670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
VlrgiUo  A.  GanganelU  VaUe; 

H.R.  6766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Raul 
Gustavo  Fors  Docal; 

H Jl.  7890.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose- 
fina  Qulntos  Marcelo; 

HS,.  7896.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Joa^ 
A.  Rico  Fernandez; 

SM.  8256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hermes  Q.  Cuervo; 


H.B.  8258.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jorge 
Gabriel  Lazcano,  MJ9.; 

H.R.  8376.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  VS. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York  shall  be  held  at  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
and  Mlneola.  N.Y.; 

H.R.  8407.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raquel  Maria  Cruz-Flores; 

H.R.  8738.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gulllermo 
Ramon  Palaclo  Sela; 

H.R.  9081.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Josefina  Esther  Kourl-Barreto  de  Pelleya: 

H.R.  9574.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Joseph 
J.  Wojclk; 

as,.  10449.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  CamlUe 
Anita  Dobson; 

H.R.  11395.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1965  author- 
izing the  prosecution  of  a  transit  develop- 
ment program  for  the  National  Capital 
region  and  to  further  the  objectives  of  the 
act  of  July  14,  1960; 

H.R.  11565.  An  act  to  amend  section  358  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  pea- 
nut acreage  allotments; 

H.R.  12144.  An  act  to  clarify  and  otherwise 
amend  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  to  provide 
for  cooperation  with  appropriate  State  agen- 
cies with  respect  to  State  meat  Inspection 
programs,  and  for  other  pxirposes;  and 

H.R.  12912.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  State  of  Ohio  to  bec(»ne  a 
party  to  the  agreement  relating  to  bus  taxa- 
tion proration  and  reciprocity  as  set  forth 
In  title  n  of  the  act  of  April  14,  1965  (79 
Stat.  60),  and  consented  to  by  Congress  In 
that  act  and  In  the  acts  of  November  1,  1965 
(79  Stat.  1157),  and  November  2,  1966  (80 
Stat.  1156). 


FED  CONTINUES  TO  INFLATE  THE 
MONEY  SUPPLY  AND  PRICES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  warned  the  Senate  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  easy  money  policy  was 
contributing  to  inflationary  pressures. 
For  most  of  this  year  the  Fed  has  been 
buying  Federal  securities  through  its 
open  market  operations  in  such  large 
amounts  that  it  has  expanded  the  mon- 
ey supply  at  an  estimated  8-percent 
annual  rate.  This  contrasts  with  a  3.2- 
percent  trend  rate  of  growth  from  1961 
to  1965,  and  a  slight  decline  in  the  mon- 
ey supply  from  April  1966  to  January 
1967. 

While  rapid  expansion  in  the  money 
supply  Is  usually  associated  with  de- 
clining Interest  rates,  the  experience  of 
the  past  2  years  shows  that  the  long 
term  effects  may  be  quite  different  from 
the  short  run  effects.  In  the  first  few 
months  of  this  year,  the  rapid  growth 
of  money  did  act  to  hold  down  interest 
rates.  However,  by  early  spring  this 
trend  was  reversed  amd  interest  rates 
began  rising  despite  continued  monetary 
ease.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  sim- 
ply that  prolonged  large  increases  in 
the  money  supply  ultimately  cause  in- 
flationary pressures  and  rising  interest 
rates.  People  increase  their  demands  for 
goods,  services,  and  credit,  and  as  credit 
demands  rise  market  rates  of  interest 
respond  through  upward  adjustment. 

Although  there  have  been  reports  re- 
cently indicating  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve was  moderating  its  expansive  open 
market  policy,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  last  Friday  that  the  Fed  was 
still  active  In  the  open  market.  In  the 
week  ended  last  Wednesday,  the  Fed 
added  $506  million  on  a  daily-average 
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basis  into  the  banking  system  through 
open  market  piirchases  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment securities.  Although  this  expansion 
was  Cj)unteracted  in  part  by  an  increase 
in  required  reserves,  reflecting  increased 
deposits,  the  expansive  stance  of  the 
Fed  appears  largely  unchanged.  I  think 
that  continuation  of  this  very  expansive 
policy  is  harmful.  I  hope  that  the  Fed 
will  move  toward  a  more  moderate  ex- 
pansion of  the  money  supply  which 
would  be  sustainable  and  would  bring  a 
lower  level  of  interest  rates  over  the 
longer  run. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
Federai.  Reserve  CoNTrNtrxD  Active  m  Open 

Market — Iw  Week  Ended  Wednesday,  Re- 
serves   OF    Commercial   Banks   Narrowed 

Somewhat — New    York    Business    IiOans 

Up 

New  York. — The  Federal  Reserve  System 
continued  to  take  strong  action  to  stabilize 
money  condltl(ms  In  wake  of  last  month's  de- 
valuation of  the  British  pound,  according  to 
figures  released  yesterday  by  the  New  York 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

The  system  injected  $506  mlUion  on  a 
daily-average  basis  into  banking  channels 
through  oj>en-market  purchases  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment securities  in  the  week  ended 
Wednesday,  the  figures  showed. 

But  the  reserve  position  of  the  nation's 
commercial  t>anks  narrowed  somewhat  in  the 
statement  week.  Recent  changes  in  bank  re- 
serves and  other  factors  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  may  have  begun  to 
move  to  a  slightly  less  generous  monetary 
policy  from  a  policy  of  actively  supplying 
funds  to  the  banks  earlier  this  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  reported  that  commerciaJI  and 
industrial  loans  at  major  New  York  City 
banks  Jumped  (138  million  in  the  week,  the 
largest  weekly  gain  since  the  middle  of  Sept- 
tember. 

In  the  previous  week.  New  York  business 
loans  registered  a  $3  mUUon  decline,  while  in 
the  like  1966  week  they  were  up  (12  million. 

As  of  Wednesday,  business  loans  at  the  13 
leading  New  York  commercial  banks  totaled 
(21,343,000,000,  down  (330.000,000  from  the 
middle  of  the  year.  A  year  earlier  they  totaled 
(20,163,000,000,  up  (98,000,000  from  mld- 
1966. 

Nationally,  "free"  reserves  of  the  nation's 
commercial  banks  slipped  to  an  average  of 
(228  milUon  in  the  statement  week,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  estimated,  from  (255  mil- 
lion In  the  previous  week.  The  pricff  week's 
figure  was  revised  from  an  initial  estimate  of 
(204  million. 

The  latest  week's  free  reserve  level  repre- 
sents the  extent  to  which  reserves  held  by 
many  banks  In  excess  of  their  requirements 
exceeded  total  borrowings  by  other  banks 
that  had  to  borrow  to  reach  required  reserve 
levels. 

Principally  contributing  to  the  narrowing 
of  free  reserve  was  a  (267  million  daily- 
average  increase  in  required  reserves,  reflect- 
ing Increased  deposits.  This  counteracted  in 
part  the  expansionary  effect  of  a  (506  million 
daily-aversige  Increase  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's holdings  of  U.S.  Government  secu- 
rities. When  the  Federal  Reserve  buys  securi- 
ties it  pumps  money  Into  the  banking  sys- 
tem because  securities  dealers  are  paid  by 
check,  which  they  deposit  into  their  com- 
mercial bank  accounts. 

Free  reserves  are  frequently  used  by  bank- 
ers as  a  barometer  of  monetary  policy.  There 
have  been  signs  that  that  policy  has  grown 
less    easy   than   the    vigorous    expansion   In 


effect  since  late  last  year.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve on  Nov.  19  boosted  to  4^%  from  4% 
its  dlscovmt  rate,  the  fee  It  charges  on  loans 
to  member  commercial  banks.  But  at  that 
time,  it  stressed  that  It  Intended  to  make 
ample  funds  avaUable  to  the  banking  system 
to  help  cushion  U.S.  markets  from  any  de- 
valuation shocks. 

Bankers  also  observed  that  the  nation's 
"money  supply"  lately  has  been  expanding 
at  a  far  less  rapid  pace  than  earlier  this  year. 
According  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St. 
Louis,  the  money  supply — the  total  of  bank- 
checking  deposits  of  Individuals  and  busi- 
ness, and  cash  in  public  hands — averaged 
(181.3  billion  m  the  four  weeks  ended 
Nov.  29. 

This  was  a  7.6%  Increase  from  a  four- 
week  span  ended  March  1,  but  only  a  4.9% 
rise  from  a  four-week  period  ended  Aug.  30, 
the  St.  Louis  Reserve  bank  said. 

People  who  attach  importance  to  money- 
supply  statistics  contend  that  a  marked  and 
sustained  change  in  the  trend  of  supplies 
ultimately  augurs  a  change  in  economic 
activity. 

Relaying  other  figures,  the  New  York  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  said  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial loans  of  Chicago  banks  decreased  (9 
million  in  the  statement  week,  following  a 
(34  million  decline  the  prior  week.  In  the 
like  1966  week,  they  were  down  (44  million. 

Since  mid-year,  Chicago  business  loans 
have  shown  a  (70  mlUion  cumulative  de- 
cline, in  contrast  to  a  $75  million  cumula- 
tive gain  in  the  year-earlier  period. 


HOPE  FOR  MEANINGFUL  NEGOTIA- 
TIONS WITH  VIETCONO  AND 
NORTH  VIETNAM  IS  IMPOSSIBLE 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  Columnist 
Richard  Wilson,  in  yesterday's  Evening 
Star,  told  how  captured  enemy  papers 
from  Vietnam  confirm  the  opinion  that 
hoping  for  meaningful  negotiations  now 
with  our  adversaries — the  Vietcong  and 
North  Vietnam — is  hoping  for  the  impos- 
sible. Negotiations,  in  the  view  of  the 
Communists,  means  only  one  thing — es- 
tablishment of  a  coalition  government 
in  Saigon  in  which  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  would  be  dominant.  In  short, 
it  means  success,  ultimately,  for  the 
Communist  campaign  to  control  South 
Vietnam.  These  are  conditions  which 
can  only  be  termed  unacceptable  both 
to  South  Vietnam  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Wilson's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPTtTRED  Papers  on  Viet  Red  Goals 

Convincing 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  winter-spring  offensive  of  the  Com- 
munists in  Vietnam  has  reached  the  halfway 
mark  without  notable  success.  The  second 
half  of  the  offensive  is  now  beginning  and  Its 
success  or  faUure  will  become  evident  In 
February  or  March. 

This  is  the  story  told  in  the  avalanche  of 
captured  documents  which  are  studied  and 
analyzed  in  Saigon,  at  the  Pentagon  and  at 
the  White  House.  These  documents,  ranging 
from  Individual  diaries  to  the  entire  battle 
plan  for  the  winter-spring  offensive  of  the 
2nd  North  Vietnamese  Division,  are  being 
translated  at  the  rate  of  about  5,000  docu- 
ments a  month  and  have  provided  Informa- 
tion on  enemy  plans  and  objectives  cm  a 
scale  without  precedent. 

If  the  documents  are  to  be  taken  literally. 


and  they  are  largely  taken  literally  because 
they  are  confirmed  by  other  Intelligence, 
the  North  Vietnamese  are  now  moving  south 
substantial  forces  for  the  continuation  of 
what  the  documents  call  the  winter-spring 
offensive. 

New  pressure  on  Con  Thlen,  Dak  To,  and 
In  the  highlands  can  be  expected,  with 
mounting  casualties.  A  sweep  deeper  in  the 
area  below  the  demilitarized  zone  can  also 
be  expected,  along  with  any  pressure  any- 
where to  draw  U.S.  and  "puppet"  (South 
Vietnam  forces)  out  of  areas  where  pac- 
ification is  proceeding. 

The  Viet  Cong  and  the  North  Vietnamese 
are  still  striving  for  a  localized  victory  of 
the  Dien  Blen  Phu  type,  the  Infliction  of 
heavy  casualties  on  American  forces  which 
will  drive  American  public  opinion  along 
the  road  toward  negotiation  in  a  presidential 
election  year.  This  seems  to  be  the  general 
goal  of  Communist  strategy  carried  out 
through  a  variety  of  local  and  tactical  opera- 
tions. 

Perhaps  the  most  Interesting  story  the 
documents  tell,  therefore,  Is  the  Communist 
conception  of  negotiations.  There  can  be  no 
mistake  about  this  so  far  as  Communist 
doctrine  passed  on  down  through  the  cadres 
and  the  political  organization  is  concerned. 

Negotiation  means  Just  one  thing  In  this 
language,  the  creation  of  a  coalition  govern- 
ment which  will  be  dominated  by  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front.  The  NLP  Is  the 
southern  wing  of  the  Communist  party  of 
Vietnam  called  the  Viet  Cong  and  controlled 
In  a  complicated  and  well-structured  orga- 
nization trcan  Hanoi. 

Repeatedly  and  consistently  the  officers 
and  men  In  the  field,  the  political  cadres, 
and  the  whole  structure  of  the  Viet  Cong 
are  told  that  a  coalition  government  Is  the 
sole  and  exclusive  aim  of  the  war.  The  docu- 
ments themselves  are  very  convincing  on  this 
point  when  read  by  the  untutored  observer, 
and  Ijie  skilled  analysts  at  the  White  House 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

The  line  is  unvarying  and  persistent  as 
the  Justification  for  military  actions,  and  the 
instructions  as  late  as  October  have  even 
more  strongly  emphasized  the  imperative  and 
controlling  condition  that  the  NLF  shall  be 
the  dominating  force  in  a  coalition  govern- 
ment In  South  Vietnam. 

When  these  documents.  In  all  their  volume 
and  variety,  are  read  It  can  be  wondered 
why  anyone  In  the  Senate  or  running  for 
president  could  conceivably  conclude  that  In 
negotiation  as  Americans  think  of  the  word 
lies  the  hope  for  a  successful  settlement  of 
the  war. 

Negotiation  on  these  terms  would  be  an 
abject  confession  of  defeat  leaving  the 
Hanoi -con  trolled  National  Liberation  Front 
in  charge  of  South  Vietnam  after  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces. 

Some  of  the  analysts  speculate  that  this 
continued  harping  on  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment with  the  NLP  dominant  may  be  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  the  Viet  Cong  po- 
litical and  military  organization  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement  in  which  the  NLF  will  not 
actually  be  the  dominant  force  in  a  coali- 
tion government.  The  constant  repetition  of 
the  objective  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ditioning the  Communist  organization  to 
think  that  any  negotiation  means  per  se  that 
the  NXjF  is  dominant  and  thus  that  the 
North  has  won  its  objectives. 

This  kind  of  black-is-white  doctrine  is  not 
unfamiliar  In  the  Communist  world,  but  It 
strains  credulity  to  think  that  the  poUtical 
cadres  could  thus  be  deceived.  The  world,  of 
course,  would  not  be  deceived. 

What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the  vast 
evidence  of  the  captured  documents  means 
precisely  what  it  says,  negotiations  under 
conditions  which  could  not  conceivably  be 
accepted  either  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  South  Vietnam. 

Nor  would  this  objective  aeem  likely  to  be 
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abandoned  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
winter-spring  offensive,  the  last  half  of  which 
is  now  getting  under  way  and  upon  which 
the  North  relies  so  heavily. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  offensive  the  Com- 
munists faUed  to  take  over  Quang  Tri  City. 
They  failed  at  Con  Thlen.  They  failed  at  Dak 
To.  We  shaU  now  see  If  they  f  aU  In  the  second 
half,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  and  what  the 
effect  of  that  will  be. 

Some  of  the  oldest  hands  at  this  kind  of 
thing — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Maxwell  Taylor, 
Dean  Acheson — think  that  if  the  Commu- 
nists do  not  soon  have  more  success  they  wiU 
Just  fade  away.  None  of  them,  knowing  the 
Communist  attitude  toward  negotiations,  has 
any  faith  in  negotiations. 


manned  by  second-  and  third-generation 
shoe  repairmen. 

The  dynamics  of  American  commercial 
and  industrial  development,  however, 
have  exerted  a  strong  pull  on  men  and 
women,  away  from  this  work. 

Through  a  concerted  program  of  ac- 
tion the  shoe  repairmen  plan  to  stress  the 
benefits  Inherent  in  their  craft,  retain 
present  personnel,  and  to  attract  new- 
comers. Their  accomplishments,  plans, 
and  future  purposes  are  a  vital  sector  of 
our  personal -services  industry. 


SHOE  REBUILDERS  PLAN  TRAINING 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
inform  Senators  of  a  splendid,  new,  con- 
structive organization,  the  National  Mas- 
ter Shoe  Rebuilders  Association,  recently 
formed  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

This  group,  comp>osed  of  the  master 
shoe  repair  craftsmen,  whose  services  we 
all  use,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the 
application  of  hands,  hearts,  and  minds 
to  an  important  and  worthwhile  purpose 
to  serve  the  public  welfare  and  good. 

Looking  to  the  future,  and  to  an  ever- 
increasing  public  need,  the  master  shoe 
rebuilders  are  sponsoring  training  pro- 
grams that  will  offer  job  opportimitles 
for  a  potential  50,000  men  and  women. 

In  this  connection,  and  while  it  is  true 
that  manual  aptitude  and  an  artist's  eye 
are  applied  in  this  craft,  its  basic  require- 
ments easily  are  met,  and  its  high  skills 
acquired,  by  most  men  and  women,  either 
through  formal  vocational  instruction,  or 
by  In-the-shop  training. 

The  National  Master  Shoe  Rebuilders 
Association  programs  cover  both  of  these 
training  approaches. 

Significantly,  a  census  initiated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  in  1963, 
enumerated  approximately  nineteen 
thousand  American  shoe  repair  shops. 
This  represented  a  decrease  of  more  than 
20  percent  from  the  shoe  repair  shop 
census  of  1958. 

This  decline  in  an  essential  personal 
service  is  attributed  by  the  national  asso- 
ciation to  the  higher  than  average  age  of 
shoe  repairmen.  Further,  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  and  techniques  of  a 
time-and-labor-savlng  character  per- 
mitted increased  production  by  a  com- 
paratively smaller  number  of  craftsmen. 

Thus,  It  is  apparent  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  shoe  repair  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery, and  the  leather  finders  who 
serve  as  jobbers  and  wholesalers  to  this 
industry,  have  kept  pace  with  the  shop- 
owner's  efforts  to  serve  the  growing 
American  public.  There  has  been  prog- 
ress. 

Today,  the  shoe  repair  industry  is 
marked  by  innovations  in  mldcity  and 
suburban  shopping  areas.  Individual 
shopowners  have  modernized,  and 
brightened  their  shops,  and  alined  them- 
selves with  the  forces  of  renewal  that  are 
reshaping  our  country. 

In  view  of  their  valued  and  respected 
services,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  of 
our   American   shoe   repair   shops   are 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS 

JOINT         RESOLXmON— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
888)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1968,  and  for  other 
purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  11,  1967,  p.  35796, 
Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nximbered  1  to  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
888)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "De- 
cember 30, 1967". 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  resolution 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
said  amendment,  insert: 

"TITLE  n— REDUCTIONS  IN  OBIJGA'nONS 
AND  EXPENDITURSS 

"Sec.  201.  In  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with  re- 
sulting inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that  taking  into  account  ac- 
tion on  appropriation  bills  to  date.  Federal 
obligations  and  expenditures  in  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be  re- 
duced by  no  less  than  (9  billion  and  (4  bil- 
lion, respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  limitations  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purp>ose. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968, 


no  department  or  agency  of  the  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Government  shall  incur  obli- 
gations in  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obllga- 
tional  authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  appropriation  acts  or  other  laws,  or 
"(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  department  or  agency  in  the  flscal 
year  1968  by — 

"(1)  3  percent  of  the  amo\int  Included  In 
such  estimate  for  personnel  compensation 
and  l>enefits,  plus 

"(U)  10  percent  of  the  amount  Included 
In  such  estimate  for  objects  other  than  per- 
sonnel compensation  and  benefits. 

"(b)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  terms 
"obligational  authority"  and  "budget  esti- 
mate of  obligations"  include  authority  de- 
rived from,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to 
be  made  and  obligations  to  be  incurred  pva- 
suant  to,  appropriations  and  authority  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions. 

"(c)  The  references  in  this  section  to 
budget  estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  in  the  Budget  Appen- 
dix for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Document 
Numbered  16,  Ninetieth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion) ,  as  amended  during  the  first  session  of 
the  Ninetieth   Congress. 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  This  title  shall  not  apply 
to  obligations  for  (1)  permanent  appropria- 
tions, (2)  trust  funds,  (S)  Items  Included 
under  the  heading  'relatively  uncontroUable' 
In  the  table  appearing  on  page  14  of  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
ment No.  15,  Part  1,  90th  Congress,  1st  Ses- 
sion), and  other  items  required  by  law  in 
the  fiscal  year  1968,  or  (4)  progrsmis,  proj- 
ects, or  purposes,  not  exceeding  (300,000,000 
in  the  aggregate,  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  vital  to  the  national  Interest  or 
security,  except  that  no  program,  project,  or 
purpose  shall  be  funded  in  excess  of  amounts 
approved   therefor  by   Congress. 

"(b)  T'hls  title  shall  not  be  so  applied 
as  to  require  a  reduction  in  obligations  for 
national  defense  exceeding  10  percent  of 
the  new  obligational  authority  (excluding 
special  Vietnam  costs)  requested  in  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
ments Nos.  IS,  Part  1,  and  16),  as  amended 
during  the  first  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress: Provided,  That  the  President  may 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  title  any 
obligations  for  national  defense  which  he 
deems  to  be  essential  for  the  purposes  of 
national  defense. 

"Sec.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of 
obligations  is  limited  by  section  202(a)  (3) 
of  this  title,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant, 
apportionment,  or  other  distribution  of 
funds  among  recipients  is  required  to  be 
determined  by  application  of  a  formula  in- 
volving the  amount  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  distribution,  the 
amount  available  for  obligation  as  limited  by 
that  section  or  as  determined  by  the  head 
of  the  agency  concerned  pursuant  to  that 
section  shall  be  substituted  for  the  amount 
appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available 
in  the  application  of  the  formula. 

"Sbc.  205.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
tical, reductions  In  obligations  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  fUllng  vacan- 
cies. Insofar  as  practical,  reductions  In  ob- 
ligations for  construction  under  this  title 
may  be  made  by  stretching  out  the  time 
schedule  of  starting  new  projects  and  per- 
forming on  contracts  so  aa  not  to  require 
the  elimination  of  new  construction  starts. 
"Sec.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropria- 
tion or  authorization  which  (1)  is  unused 
because  of  the  limitation  on  obligations  im- 
posed by  section  203(a)(3)  of  this  Utle  and 
(2)    would  not  be  available  for  use  after 
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Jxme  30,  1968,  shall  be  used  only  for  sucli 
purposes  and  in  sucli  manner  and  amount 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  in  tbe  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
first  to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  explanatory  remarks 
about  the  new  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  888,  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  the  conference  committee 
has  agreed  to. 

Title  I  sets  the  expiration  date  as  De- 
cember 20,  1967,  for  the  continuing  res- 
olution. It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Congress 
will  have  adjourned  by  that  time  with  all 
appropriations  bills  having  been  passed. 

Title  II  deals  with  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  and  it  is  on  this  part 
of  the  resolution  that  I  wish  to  speak, 
since  It  is  of  considerable  Importance. 

HXKD    rOR    BOTGET     REDUCTION 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  expenditures  is  neces- 
sary for  a  number  of  reasons : 

First,  we  must  attempt  to  reduce  the 
large  budget  deficit  which  is  now  being 
forecast. 

Second,  we  must  try  to  put  a  brake  on 
economic  inflation,  which  continues  to 
mount. 

Third,  we  must  attempt  to  decrease 
the  pressure  on  interest  rates,  which 
comes  from  heavy  Federal  and  private 
borrowing. 

And  fourth,  we  must  try  to  improve 
international  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  the  American  dollar.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  conference  committee  will  help  to 
meet  all  of  these  objectives.  It  is  backed 
by  the  Senate  conferees  of  both  parties, 
and  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  House. 

IMPORTANT    ASPECTS   Or   THE   RESOLUTION 

Briefly,  the  continuing  resolution  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

That  each  civilian  agency  reduce  its 
obligations  by  an  amount  equal  to  2  per- 
cent of  payroll  and  10  percent  of  other 
controllable  obligations. 

That  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
duce its  obligations  by  an  amoimt  equal 
to  10  percent  of  its  programs  outside  of 
Vietnam. 

That  wherever  the  Congress  has  re- 
duced the  appropriations  by  more  than 
the  amounts  required  by  the  2  and  10 
percent  formula,  the  congressional  re- 
duction will  prevail. 

Finally,  that  the  President,  when  he 
deems  it  vital  to  the  national  interest  or 
national  security,  may  modify  the  re- 
quired reductions  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$300  miUion. 

OBLIGATION    REDUcnON    RATHER   THAN    EXPENDI- 
TURE   LIMITATION 

I  should  like  to  emphasize  several  fea- 
tures of  the  resolution  which  are  of  par- 
ticular significance. 

First  of  all,  the  resolution  requires  that 
reductions  will  be  made  in  the  obligations 
of  Federal  agencies,  rather  than  in  their 
expenditures.  This  is  in  Une  with  previous 
Senate  action  in  refusing  to  accept  a 
reduction  based  on  expenditures.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  reductions  based  on  obliga- 
tions are  a  better  method  to  make  cuts, 
since  expenditures  result  from,  and  come 


after,  obligations.  The  Government  obli- 
gates itself  when  It  hires  a  man  to  do  a 
Job;  only  after  he  has  accomplished  the 
work  is  the  money  expended.  Once  an 
obligation  has  been  made,  an  expendi- 
ture will  inevitably  result.  Therefore,  to 
meet  a  payroll  or  fulfill  a  contract,  the 
Government  must  pay  Its  obligations.  By 
reducing  obligations  rather  than  expen- 
ditures, we  turn  off  the  car's  motor  rather 
than  try  to  put  up  barricades  in  the  road. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  proposed  action 
will  reduce  expenditures  in  fiscal  year 
1968  by  $4.1  billion.  There  may  be  Mem- 
bers present  who  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  resolution  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  this  respect,  that  we  should 
have  greater  reductions.  But  consider 
one  thing.  The  present  fiscal  year,  which 
began  last  July  1,  is  now  almost  half 
over.  In  order  to  make  the  total  proposed 
reduction  of  $4.1  billion  in  expenditures, 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  will  have 
to  reduce  the  level  of  obligations  for  the 
year  by  an  estimated  $9.1  billion.  This  is 
a  very  substantial  cut,  and  It  will  have 
a  significant  impact  on  Government  pro- 
grams. 

CONTROLLABLE  OBLIGATIONS  CUT 

Another  important  point  in  regard  to 
the  resolution  is  that  it  covers  only  the 
controllable  obligations  of  the  civilian 
Government  agencies.  It  does  not  include 
those  programs  under  which  payments 
are  virtually  fixed  by  statutory  formula. 
These  include  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
veterans'  pensions,  public  assistance,  and 
farm  price  supports.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing this  is  a  sound  approach.  Many  of 
these  items  are  legal  and  moral  obliga- 
tions of  the  Government.  To  place  a  lim- 
itation on  these  would  require  a  change 
in  the  basic  authorizing  legislation  or  an 
attempt  to  estimate  the  level  of  uncon- 
trollable expenditures.  The  first  of  these 
would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ac- 
complish within  the  time  available.  And 
the  second  would  at  best  be  guesswork 
involving  factors  over  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  control.  Therefore, 
I  believe  that  the  exclusion  of  imcontroU- 
able  obligations  is  the  only  sensible  pro- 
cedure to  follow. 

fLEXIBIUTT    or    RESOLUTION 

There  is  a  third  important  point  In 
regard  to  the  resolution  and  that  Is  its 
flexibility.  Each  agency  is  required  to 
make  specified  overall  reductions,  based 
on  percentage  cuts.  But  the  reductions 
need  not  be  applied  imlformly  through- 
out the  controllable  programs  within  the 
agency.  In  fact,  it  is  expected  that  care- 
ful consideration  will  be  given  to  basic 
needs  and  priorities  in  allocating  the  re- 
ductions. To  add  to  this  flexibility,  the 
resolution  gives  the  President  a  $300  mil- 
lion waiver  authority  to  cope  with  any 
unforeseeable  problems  that  may  arise. 
We  believe  that  with  these  two  tools,  the 
President  and  the  agencies  can  solve  any 
problems  short  of  a  national  crisis,  which 
would  require  congressional  action  any- 
way. 

DISAOVANTACXS    OF   EZPENDITURB    CKILINO 

As  you  know,  there  was  some  senti- 
ment In  the  other  body  for  a  flxed  statu- 
tory limitation  on  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  The  figin-e  of  $134.6  bUllon  has 
been  mentioned.  But  I  believe  that  such 


action  would  eliminate  practically  all  the 
advantages  of  the  resolution  as  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  and  at  the  same  time 
would  jeopardize  the  orderly  continua- 
tion of  agency  functions.  There  are  sev- 
eral reaaons  for  this. 

One  reason  la  that  if  spending  on  un- 
controllable items  were  to  Increase  over 
current  estimates,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  deeper  and  deeper  cuts  in  the 
controllable  items  in  order  to  stay  with- 
in the  expenditure  ceiling.  Areas  which 
would  be  affected  would  be  in  public 
services  and  in  personnel,  and  might  well 
include  such  matters  as  aids  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  health 
research,  hospital  construction,  water 
and  sewer  grants,  and  loans  to  small 
business  and  to  rural  electrification  co- 
ops. As  a  result,  such  programs  could 
suffer  crippling  cuts. 

Another  reason  is  that.  In  order  to 
make  an  additional  $1.6  billion  reduction 
in  spending,  a  further  cut  of  $3  Vz  billion 
in  obligations  would  have  to  be  made  in 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  At  this 
time  in  the  year,  such  action  would  make 
adjustments  within  agencies  that  much 
more  difficult. 

Moreover,  by  placing  a  fixed  ceiling  on 
expenditures,  we  would  remove  the  flexi- 
bility that  the  President  and  the  agencies 
need  in  order  to  operate  in  an  orderly 
manner,  particularly  in  the  event  of  un- 
predictable emergencies,  and  certainly 
since  we  are  so  fair  advanced  Into  the 
fiscal  year. 

CONCLUSION 

Thus  the  advantages  of  a  somewhat 
larger  reduction  as  a  result  of  an  ex- 
penditure ceiling  are  far  outweighed  by 
the  many  disadvantages.  The  method 
which  we  present  tc  you  represents  a 
sensible  approach  to  our  objective,  which 
is  to  cut  the  budget.  It  Is  reasonable  In 
size  for  the  time  period  involved.  It  is 
workable.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
support  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
before  us. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  wording  in  the  conference  report  that 
indicates  that  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence was  not  able  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment. While  this  is  technically  true  under 
a  strict  Interpretation  of  the  rules  of 
the  other  body,  it  is  not  the  actual  case. 
The  conferees  did  reach  an  actual  agree- 
ment, which  was  not  within  the  strict 
purview  or  either  the  House  resolution 
or  the  Senate  resolution,  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  signed  by  all  of  the 
Senate  conferees  who  were  present  and 
all  of  the  majority  party  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  authorized  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell]  who  could  not  be 
present  at  the  time  of  the  conference  to 
say  that  he,  too,  would  have  signed  the 
conference  report  had  he  been  there, 
and  he  wanted  the  Senate  to  be  advised 
of  that  fact. 

The  report  had  to  be  handled  In  this 
fashion  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
House  rules  and  allow  the  matter  to  be 
reported  in  technical  disagreement.  At 
the  appropriate  time,  I  will  make  the 
necessary  motions  In  order  that  the  Sen-- 
ate  may  vote  on  the  agreements  actu- 
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ally  reached  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  an  extension 
of  the  existing  authority  imder  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  December  20,  1967, 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Congress 
will  have  completed  all  its  work  on  ap- 
propriation bills  and  adjourned  sine  die 
by  that  date.  This  matter  is  covered  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  1,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  there  will  be  any  long  discus- 
sion on  this  particular  point,  since  I  am 
sure  that  all  Senators  want  the  Federal 
payrolls  and  other  commitments  to  be 
promptly  met. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  when  House 
Joint  Resolution  888  passed  the  other 
body.  It  not  only  provided  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  authority  under  the  existing 
continuing  resolution,  but  also  included 
several  provisions  making  substantial  re- 
ductions In  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1968.  I  repeat  that  included  several  pro- 
visions making  substantial  reductions  In 
expenditures  rather  than  reductions  In 
appropriations. 

One  of  these  provisions — the  so-called 
Whltten  amendment — was  designed  to 
hold  fiscal  year  1968  expeditures  to  fiscal 

1967  levels,  with  certain  exceptions.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  provision  would  have 
made  a  reduction  of  approximately  $7 
billion  in  fiscal  1968  expenditures. 

The  resolution,  as  it  passed  the  House, 
also  Included  a  provision,  known  as  the 
Bow  amendment,  that  Imposed  an  overall 
celling  of  $131.5  billion  on  fiscal  year 

1968  expenditures. 

The  resolution  also  Included  provisions 
establishing  new  rates  of  obligations  un- 
der the  continuing  resolution  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  and  pro- 
grams funded  xmder  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriation  Act,  neither  of  which 
has  to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

After  2  days  of  hearings  and  prolonged 
discussion  in  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  committee  recommended 
that  the  resolution  be  amended  as  fol- 
lows: First,  to  extend  the  authority  im- 
der the  existing  continuing  resolution 
until  November  15  in  lieu  of  the  date  of 
November  23  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill;  and,  second,  to  delete  all  other  pro- 
visions in  the  House  resolution.  This 
amended  resolution  was  considered  In 
the  Senate  on  October  25  and  was  passed 
as  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  resolution  was  then  referred  to  a 
committee  of  conference  to  reconcile  the 
differences  between  the  two  bodies.  This 
conference  committee  then  met  five  times 
and  could  not  reach  an  agreement. 

The  real  problem  in  this  conference 
concerned  those  provisions  calling  for  ex- 
penditure reductions,  that  is,  the  Whit- 
ten  and  the  Bow  amendments,  and  not 
the  matter  of  a  date  for  the  extension 
of  the  continuing  resolution. 

On  November  29,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  appeared  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  presented  a  plan 
that  was  designed  to  Increase  taxes  and 
reduce  expenditures.  We  all  know  that 
a  decision  was  reached  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  not  to  report  a  tax 


bill  during  this  session.  However,  that 
decision  did  not  go  to  those  provisions 
in  the  proposal  pertaining  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  obligations  and  expenditures  for 
fiscal  1968.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  announced 
that  those  matters  properly  went  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  two 
Houses. 

The  conference  committee  met  on  De- 
cember 6  and  agreed  to  Include  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  888,  with  some  modi- 
fications, the  expenditure  reduction  pro- 
visions included  in  the  administration's 
proposal  in  lieu  of  the  House  provisions 
in  that  resolution  pertaining  to  the 
reduction  of  expenditures  for  fiscal  1968. 
This  proposal  has  been  approved  by  the 
other  body  on  a  roUcall  vote  yesterday  of 
366  to  26. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  explain  the  proposal  rec- 
ommended by  the  conference  committee. 
Each  department  and  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  would 
be  required  to  reduce  its  controllable 
obligations,  as  submitted  In  the  budget, 
by  an  amount  equal  to  2  percent  of  pay- 
rolls and  10  percent  of  other  controllable 
programs  or  by  the  amoimt  Congress 
reduced  its  appropriation,  whichever  re- 
duction is  the  larger.  It  also  provides  for 
a  reduction  in  Department  of  Defense 
obligations  equal  to  10  percent  of  non- 
Vietnam  programs.  It  allows  the  Presi- 
dent a  leeway  of  $300  million  in  restor- 
ing reductions  whose  effect,  in  his  opin- 
ion, would  vitally  impair  our  national 
security  or  well-being;  that  Is,  If  our  2 
percent  and  10  percent  reductions,  in  his 
opinion,  impinge  upon  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  country,  he  is  given  the 
fund  of  $300  million  to  make  allowance 
for  such  instances. 

In  those  instances  where  the  applica- 
tion of  the  2  to  10  percent  formula  does 
not  result  In  a  reduction  equal  to  the 
reductions  made  by  Congress  In  the  per- 
tinent appropriation  act,  the  lower  level 
will  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions would  be  to  Impose  a  ceiling  on 
the  obligations  to  be  incurred  by  a  de- 
partment or  agency — that  is,  by  each 
department  and  by  each  agency  sepa- 
rately. In  other  words,  the  reductions  are 
not  applied  to  specific  appropriations,  but 
are  reductions  in  the  total  obligations  of 
that  department  or  agency. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of 
the  2-  to  10-percent  formula,  let  us  look 
at  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

In  acting  on  the  approprlaticHis  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Congress 
made  reductions  that  will  reduce  cheir 
planned  obligations  by  $85  million.  The 
application  of  the  formula  results  in  a 
total  reduction  of  $128  million — $43  mil- 
lion more  than  the  congressional  reduc- 
tion. In  this  instance,  the  amount  of  the 
reduction  Is  determined  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  formula — that  is,  as  to  that 
particular  department,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Now,  let  us  take  an  instance  where 
Congress  has  already  made  reductions 
in  excess  of  the  reductions  that  would 
result  from  the  application  of  the  for- 
mula. In  acting  on  the  NASA  appropria- 
tion. Congress  made  reductions  totaling 


$511  million,  which  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  reductions  that  would  be  made  by 
application  of  the  formula.  Therefore, 
the  level  of  obligations  for  NASA  Is  con- 
trolled by  the  congressional  action  on 
the  appropriation  bill.  The  same  Is  true 
as  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  because  the 
reductions  made  In  the  Senate  bill,  which 
is  higher  than  the  House  bill,  exceed  the 
reductions  made  by  application  of  the 
'•2%-10%"  formula. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  want  to 
make  it  absolutely  clear  that  these  pro- 
visions are  not  applicable  to  what  Is  de- 
termined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  be  "uncontrollable"  obligations. 
Examples  of  uncontrollable  obligations 
are  interest  on  the  public  debt,  various 
programs  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, veterans  compensation  and 
pensions,  and  the  disaster  loan  fund  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration. 
There  are  many  others,  of  course,  as 
will  occur  to  every  Senator — for  exam- 
ple, public  assistance  grants  to  States, 
payments  to  the  civil  service  retirwnent 
fund,  and  payments  to  the  social  secu- 
rity fl^d  for  health  insurance  for  the 
aged. 

I  call  attention  to  table  No.  3  appear- 
ing on  page  10  of  the  committee  print 
that  has  been  furnished  to  each  membei 
that  gives  the  total  for  those  uncon- 
trollable obligations  at  $47.3  billion  and 
lists  them  by  account  title. 

As  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  these 
expenditure  reduction  proposals  would 
have  been  applicable  to  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  well.  The  provisions  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee 
are  not  applicable  to  the  legislative  and 
judicisil  branches.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  admin- 
ister these  provisions  with  respect  to  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  one  central  author- 
ity to  administer  the  reductions.  While  it 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  that  these  provi- 
sions should  be  applicable  to  the  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches,  a  majority 
felt  that  we  should  not  jeopardize  the 
whole  proposal  on  this  point.  It  Is  In- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  considers  programs  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  and  the  judicial  branch  as 
"uncontrollable." 

I  call  the  Members'  attention  to  the 
tabulation  appearing  on  page  35  of  the 
committee  print,  which  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  tabulation  from  page  14  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1968.  It  will  be 
noted  in  this  tabulation  that  programs 
for  "legislative  and  judiciary"  are  in- 
cluded under  the  category  entitled  "Rela- 
tively Uncontrollable  Civilian  Expendi- 
tures." I  believe  that  we  would  all  agree 
that,  in  the  main,  these  programs  are 
uncontrollable. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  provisions 
will  reduce  fiscal  year  1968  obligations 
and  expenditures  by  not  less  than  $9  bil- 
lion as  to  obligations  and  $4  billion  as  to 
expenditures,  respectively,  below  the 
amounts  proposed  in  the  budget  as  re- 
vised. On  the  appropriation  bills  enacted 
to  date,  the  Cohgress  has  made  reduc- 
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tlons  totaling  $4.5  billion,  which  will  re- 
sult in  expenditure  reductions  in  fiscal 
year  1968  of  at  least  $1.5  billion.  It  is 
likely  that  when  action  is  completed  on 
the  remaining  appropriation  bills — that 
is,  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the  supple- 
mental bill,  which  includes  the  OEO  and 
others — the  congressional  reductions  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6  billion, 
which  would  effect  a  total  expenditure 
reduction  in  fiscal  1968  of  approximately 
$2  billion.  That  is  an  expenditure  reduc- 
tion of  $2  billion.  The  obligational  reduc- 
tion would  be,  of  course,  the  nearly  $6 
billion.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  will  increase  reductions 
In  obligations  by  about  $3  billion  and  in 


expenditures  by  about  $2  billion  below 
actions  already  taken  by  Congress  to  re- 
duce appropriations. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time 
that  Congress  has  already  made  very 
large  reductions  in  appropriations  that 
will  result  in  substantial  reductions  in 
fiscal  1968  obligations  and  expenditures, 
but  we  of  the  conference  committee  agree 
with  the  House  that  additional  reduc- 
tions above  and  beyond  those  amounts 
should  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  included  Li  the  Record  at  this 
point — 

F*irst.  A  tabulation  giving  a  summary 
of  fiscal  year  1968  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures under  this  proposal. 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY,  1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
[In  billions  of  dollaral 


Second.  A  tabulation  giving  these  re- 
ductions by  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Third.  A  tabulation  giving  those  fiscal 
year  1968  expenditures  for  imcontroUable 
programs  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

Fourth.  A  sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  provisions  recommended  by  the 
conferees. 

Fifth.  A  tabulation  giving  a  summary 
of  congressional  action  on  appropriation 
bills  for  fiscal  year  1968  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


January  budget  as  revised  in 
August 


Reduction  to  2-  to  10-percent 
provisions 


Other  changes 


Revised  estimate 


Obligations         Expenditures         Obligations         Expenditures         Obligations         Expenditures 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


Controllable  civilian  programs 38.4  22.2 

Defense,  non-Vietnam 54.1  50.4 

Foreign  assistance,  military .6  .8 

Subtotal 

Defense,  Vietnam 

Uncontrollable  civilian  programs 

Participation  sales,  public  enterprise  funds,  etc. 

Total 145.5  136.5 


-3.6 

-5.4 

-.1 


-tl 
-2.0 


-0.3 


34.5 

48.7 

0.5 


93.1 

2a8 

30.5 

1.1 

20.1 

48.4 

.8 


73.4 

21.9 

45.5 

-4.2 

-9.1 


-4.1 


-.3 
+3.0 
+1.7 


+2.0 
+1.7 


-9.1 


83.7 

23.8 

32.2 

1.1 

-4.1 


-K5 


69.3 

23.9 

47.3 

-4.3 

+3.7 


140.8 


.•."?•.'«"''*  **'•')!*'!;"  '*  ""^^  9<}  the  legiilative  and  judicial  branches  being  subject  to  the     are  not  applicabletothelegislativeandjudicialbranches.  The  detailswith  respect  tothelegislative 
•2-  to  10-percent    reduction  provisions.  However,  the  provisions  recommended  by  the  conferees     and  judicial  branches  are  set  out  below.  ■•>i^i  luuieiegisianve 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

[In  millions  of  dollars) 


January  budget  as  revised  in  August 


Reduction  if  2-  to  10-percent  provisions 
were  applicable 


Revised  estimate  if  2-  to  10-percent  provisions 
were  applicable 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


Obligations 


Expenditures 


Lefistotivt 266 

Judicial 96 

To« iT 


270 
96 


14 
3 


14 
3 


252 

93 


256 
93 


366 


17 


17 


345 


349 


TABLE  2.— REDUCTIONS  BY  AGENCY 
[In  millions  of  dollars) 


January  budget  as  revised  in 
August 


Reduction  to  2-  to  10-perctnt 
provisions  . 


Other  dianges 


Revised  estimate 


Controllable  ctvfllin  programs: 

Agriculture 4,322  3  260 

Commerce 1,070  404 

Corps  of  Engineers 510  716 

HE* 7,498  3,419 

H"P-: 1,351  205 

Intw^ -^ 1,668  684 

*i««e» 477  387 

IJtwr--- 525  189 

Post  Office 532  211 

Proposed  postal  rate  incraM* —580 

State 306  229 

Transportatioa i,456  1,055 

I«««nf 917  790 

AfC. 2,646  1,156 

€SA 699  475 

JJ*S*- 5,061  3,665 

X*r 1,754  1,830 

0£0..            2,060  905 

Economic  assistance 2,450  683 

Other  civilian  programs '1,300  '1,177 

Altowances 2,450  2,050 

Interfund  transactions —682  — 6>2 

Exceptions _ 

Subtotal       '38,370  '22,228 

Defense,  non-Vietnam 54  100  50  400 

Foreign  assistance,  mHMaiy "V.l  '595  '800 

To«»l >S3,06S  '73,428 


Obligations         Expenditures         Obligations         Expenditures         Obligations         Expenditures         Obligations         Expenditures 


-376  — Zn            3.946 

-104  -35            :  '966 

-48  -35  -19                    -30  443 

-716  -410            KTffi 

-488  -140                   -150            713 

-128  -60            -15  1,540 

-20  -10            457 

-47  -15            478 

-62  -«0  -«                    -30  421 

+180 

-18  -10            288 

-93  -K  -5                    -65  1,358 

-33  —30            884 

-200  — n            2.546 

-64  -SS  -57                     -40  '578 

-5}]  -«75            4,550 

-119  -80            1.635 

-195  -80            ::  865 

-310  -100            2  140 

'-334  1-210            i'966 

2,450 

—682 

+300  +150           300 

'-3,566  '-2,090  I^                         0  134.524 

-5.«0  -2.000            5.'700 

-86  -30           509 

•-9,052         .    '-4,120  laO  0  1 83, 733 


2,070 
369 
651 

3,009 
65 
609 
377 
174 
121 

-400 
219 
905 
760 

1,076 
400 

3,190 

1,750 

825 

583 

'967 

2,050 

-682 
150 


'20,138 

48,400 

770 


■69,308 


'  Includes  tJie  legislative  and  judicial  branches  which  are  not  subject  to  the  provisions  recommended  by  the  conferees.  (See  note  on  Ubie  1  for  details.) 
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TABLE  3.— 1968  EXPENDITURES  FOR 
UNCONTROLLABLE  PROGRAMS 

)ln  millions  of  dollars) 


January 

budget 

as  revised 

ia  August 

Further 
revisions 

Revised 
estimate 

Agriculture:  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  price 
^uDDort  Drocram 

1,910 

1,085 
4,407 
14, 152 

5,006 
18,974 

45,534 

672 

217 
475 
200 

127 
49 

2,258 

Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare: 
Payments  to  trust  funds 

for  health  insurance 

Public  assistance  grants. . 
Treasury  Interest 

1,302 
4,882 
14,352 

Veterans'  Administration: 
Compensation,  pensions, 
and  insurance .-. 

Another 

5,133 
19,023 

ToUl 

1,740 

47,274 

Note:  The  funds  referred  to  above  are  included  in  the  following 
accounts: 

UNCONTROLLABLE  ACCOUNTS 

Legislative  branch. 

Tbe  judiciary. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President: 

Disaster  relief. 

Asian  Development  Bank. 

Investment  in  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Subscription  to  the  Intematnnal  Development  Association. 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Sugar  Act  program. 

Conservation  reserve  program. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation: 

Reimbursement  for  net  realized  kisses. 

Military  housing,  barter  and  exchange. 

National  Wool  Act. 

Research  to  increase  domestic  consumptkin  ol  farm 

commodities. 
Export  credit  sales  program. 
Bartered  materials  for  supplemental  stockpile. 
Department    ol    Commerce:    Maritime— Operating-differential 

subsidies  (lioukJation  of  contract  authorization). 
Department  ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Grants  for  rehabilitation  servKes  and  facilities. 

Retired  pay  of  commissnned  officers. 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  health  insurance  for  the  aged. 

Payment  to  trust  funds  for  military  servrce  credits. 

Grants  to  States  tor  publK  assistance. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development: 

Low-rent  public  housing:  Annual  contributnns. 

Federal  Housing  Administration  fund. 
Department  ot  the  Interior: 

Oregon  and  California  grant  lands. 

Range  improvements. 

Bureau  of  Land  Management,  permanent  appropriatnns. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, other  miscellaneous appropriatkins. 

Internal  revenue  collectkins  lor  Virgin  Islands. 

Administration  of  Pribilof  Islands. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery  products  and  research  per- 
taining to  American  fisheries. 

Appalachian  region  hsh  and  wildlife  restoratkin  projects. 

Anadromous  and  Great  Lakes  fisheries  conservation. 

Payment  to  Alaska  from  Pribilof  Islands  fund. 

Federal  akl  in  fish  restoratkin  and  managemenL 

Federal  aid  in  wildlife  restoratkin. 

National  wildlife  refuge  fund. 
Department  of  Labor: 

Unemployment  compensation  for  Federal  empkiyees  and 
ex-servicemen. 

Claims  and  expenses,  emptoyees'  compensatkin. 
Post  Office  Department:  Contributions  to  the  postal  fund. 
Department  of  State:  Contributnns  to  internatnnal  organiza- 

tkins. 
Department  of  Transportation:  Coast  Guard— Retired  pay  of 

commissioned  officers. 
Treasury  Department: 

Claims,  judgments,  and  relief  acts. 

Interest  on  uninvested  funds. 

Refunding  internal  revenue  collectkins,  interesL 

Internal  revenue  collectnns  for  Puerto  Rico. 

Interest  on  the  publk:  debt. 
Veterans'  Administration: 

Compensatran  and  penskins. 

Readjustment  benefits. 

Veterans  insurance  and  indemnitkis. 

Veterans  reopened  insurance  fund. 

Veterans  special  term  insurance  fund. 

ServKemen's  group  life  insurance  fund. 
Civil  Aeronautks  Board:  Payments  to  air  carriers  (liquidation 

of  contract  authorizatnn). 
Civil  Service  Commissnn :  Payments  to  trust  funds. 
Small  Business  Administration:  Disaster  loan  lund. 


Skction-bt-Section  Analysis 

title  n expendittjre  reduction  provisioifs 

Section  201  is  a  declaration  of  the  Intent 
of  Congress  to  reduce  budget  expenditure* 
for  the  fiscal  year  1068  below  the  budget 
estimates.  Expenditures  result  almost  auto- 
matically from  obligations,  which  consist  of 
contracts  awarded,  materiel  ordered,  loan 
contracts  entered  into,  grants  approved,  sal- 


aries of  employees  hired,  find  so  forth.  This 
section  recognizes  that  a  reduction  In  ex- 
penditures can  be  ^ected  only  if  projected 
obligations  are  controlled  and  reduced;  it 
calls  for  reductions  of  not  less  than  (9,000,- 
000,000  in  obUgatlons  and  »4.000,000.000  In 
expenditures — to  be  achieved  by  limiting  ob- 
Ugatlons as  required  by  the  sections  which 
follow. 

Section  202  prescribes  a  formula  for  es- 
tablishing a  limitation  on  obligations  which 
may  be  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
Tbe  section  is  applicable  to  each  depart- 
ment and  agency  of  the  executive  branch. 
The  limitations  are  computed  in  the  aggre- 
gate In  each  case — that  Is,  they  apply  to  the 
sum  of  the  appropriations  for  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  rather  than  to  individual  ap- 
propriation accounts. 

To  apply  the  formula  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 202(a),  each  agency  will  be  required 
to  add  the  estimated  obligations  for  person- 
nel compensation  and  benefits  (object  classes 
11,  12,  and  13  in  the  uniform  object  classi- 
fication) and  multiply  tbe  result  by  2  per 
centum.  It  will  then  add  the  estimated  obli- 
gations for  all  object  classes,  deduct  there- 
from the  estimated  obligations  for  classes 
11,  12,  and  13,  and  multiply  the  remainder 
by  10  per  centum.  The  sum  of  the  2  per 
centum  of  the  10  per  centum  is  then  to  be 
deducted  from  the  budget  estimate  of  obU- 
gatlons, and  the  remainder  is  the  maximum 
of  obligations  which  may  be  incurred  under 
subsection  (2)  of  section  202(a) . 

In  the  event  that  the  maximum,  de- 
termined as  described  above,  exceeds  the 
obligational  authority  avaUable  to  an  agen- 
cy— either  because  Congress  has  cut  the  ap- 
propriations further  below  the  budget  esti- 
mates, or  because  balances  brought  over 
from  the  prior  year  in  continuing  appropria- 
tions are  appreciably  less  than  estimated  In 
the  budget — the  agency  wlU  be  Umlted,  un- 
der subsection  (1)  of  section  202(a),  to  the 
amounts  actually  made  avaUable  to  It  In  ac- 
cordance with  appropriation  acts  and  other 
laws. 

The  provisions  of  section  202  are  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  reimbursable  obligations — 
that  is,  those  financed  by  reimbursements 
^  and  therefore  not  a  final  charge  against  the 
appropriations  of  the  spending  agency.  In 
short,  the  bill  is  applicable  to  "net  obliga- 
tions" (the  concept  used  in  the  Government- 
wide  Budget  table  on  obligations,  page  50), 
which  represents  gross  obligations  incurred 
less  reimbursements 

Subsection  202(b)'  defines  the  terms  "ob- 
ligational authority"  and  "budget  estimate 
of  obligations"  which  are  employed  in  sub- 
section 202(a).  Under  these  definitions,  "ob- 
ligational authority"  includes  authority  de- 
rived both  from  appropriations  and  from 
authority  to  enter  into  contracts  in  advance 
of  appropriations  (often  referred  to  as  ''con- 
tract authority").  "Budget  estimate  of  obli- 
gations" includes  estimates  both  of  obliga- 
tions to  be  entered  into  and  of  reservations 
to  be  made;  this  Is  Intended  to  apply  the 
limitation  on  obligations  to  administrative 
reservations  in  those  Instances  where  such 
reservations  represent  a  firm  commitment 
even  though  the  funds  technically  may  not 
be  obligated  until  a  later  date.  (An  example 
of  this  use  of  administrative  reservations 
is  the  program  for  urban  renewal  capital 
grants  as  set  forth  on  pages  516-517  of  the 
Budget  Appendix.) 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  adopts  the 
Budget  Appiendix  (the  offlclal  document  of 
detailed  estimates,  numbering  more  than  one 
thousand  three  hundred  pages)  as  the  basic 
point  for  figuring  the  computations  required 
by  the  bill.  However,  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  has  formally  amended  the  Budget 
during  the  first  session  of  the  Ninetieth 
Congress,  the  figures  in  the  Appendix  wiU  be 
replaced  by  the  revision  in  estimates  result- 
ing from  the  amendments.  (Budget  amend- 
ments customarUy  are  printed  as  either 
House     documents     or     Senate     documents 


promptly  vipon  transmlasion  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress. ) 

Section  203(a)  provides  certain  classes  of 
exemptions  from  this  Title: 

Clause  (1)  exempts  obligations  for  perma- 
nent appropriation*;  these  are  appropria- 
tions under  which  new  amounts  become 
available  In  succeeding  years  without  a  new 
action  by  Congress.  They  are  regularly  iden- 
tified by  the  use  of  the  word  "permanent" 
In  the  listing  in  the  Budget  and  in  the  sched- 
ules in  the  Budget  Appendix. 

Clause  (2)  exempts  obligations  for  trust 
funds;  these  funds,  considered  to  be  held  in 
a  fiduciary  capacity,  are  identified  by  these 
words  and  appear  In  a  separate  listing  in  the 
Budget  and  In  a  separate  part  In  the  Budget 
Appendix. 

Clause  (3)  exempts  obUgatlons  for  certain 
Items  described  as  "relatively  uncontrollable" 
in  a  table  on  page  14  of  the  Budget.  In  this 
group  are  obligations  for  Items  such  as  in- 
terest on  the  pubUc  debt,  pubUc  assistance 
grants,  veterans'  pensions,  and  continuation 
of  contracts  entered  Into  In  prior  years  (a 
situation  which  occurs  primarily  In  tbe  water 
resoxircee  field) . 

Clause  (4)  provides  a  degree  of  flexibility 
by  enabling  the  President  to  exempt  from 
the  limitations  of  this  Title  obUgatlons  up 
to  an  aggregate  of  $300,0(X),000  for  specific 
programs,  projects,  or  purposes  which  he 
may  determine  to  be  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest or  security.  The  provision  Includes 
language  to  make  It  clear  that  the  $300,000,- 
000  provided  for  fiexibUlty  cannot  be  used 
to  Increase  programs  and  projects  over  the 
levels  established  by  the  Congress. 

Subsection  203(b)  provides  a  special  rule 
relating  to  national  defense.  (The  term  "na- 
tional defense"  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
relates  to  those  activities  set  forth  on  page 
76  of  the  1968  Budget;  it  ccHnprlses  the  miU- 
tary  functions  of  tbe  Department  of  Defense 
together  with  the  programs  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  military  assistance,  amd 
a  very  small  nvunber  c^  other  defense-related 
activities.)  The  first  part  of  this  subsection 
Indicates  that  tbe  maximum  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  title.  In  the  case  of  natloiuil 
defense,  is  10  per  centum  of  the  new  appro- 
priations and  contract  authorizations  re- 
quested in  the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  exclusive  of  "special  Vietnam"  costs. 
Nothing  in  this  title  is  intended  to  restrict 
the  amount  which  would  otherwise  be  avaU- 
able for  defense  activities  pertaining  to  tbe 
conflict  In  Vietnam. 

The  second  part  of  subsection  203(b)  gives 
the  President  authority  to  exempt  fr«n  the 
operation  of  the  title  any  obligations  for  na- 
tional*'defense — whether  Incurred  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  or  elsewhere — which  he 
deems  to  be  essential  for  national  defense 
purposes. 

Section  204  relates  to  programs  which  re- 
quire the  distribution  of  funds  In  accord- 
ance with  a  formula  set  forth  In  tbe  legisla- 
tion establishing  the  programs.  In  many  of 
these  programs  (usually  for  grants-in-aid), 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  by  law  for  distribution  to  a  class 
or  classes  of  recipients  is  one  of  tbe  factors 
which  mxist  be  considered  in  the  application 
of  the  formula.  Section  204  would  require 
that,  in  applying  the  formula  prescribed  for 
any  such  program,  the  amount  determined 
to  be  available  for  that  program  by  the  head 
of  the  department  concerned,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  202,  would  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated.  In 
any  particular  program,  tbe  amount  to  be 
substituted  for  the  appropriated  amount  In 
applying  the  formula  might  be  smaller  or 
larger  than  the  budget  estimate  of  obUga- 
tlons as  affected  by  the  2  per  centum — 10 
per  centum  Umitation  prescribed  in  section 
202. 

Section  205.  This  section  was  not  in  tbe 
provisions  as  submitted.  It  requires  that,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practical,  tbe  required 
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reductions  In  obligations  for  personnel  be 
accomplished  by  not  filling  vacancies.  Also, 
this  section  -would  authorize  reductions  In 
obligations  for  construction  to  be  effected 
by  stretching  out  the  schedules  for  starting 
new  contracts  and  for  performing  contracts 
so  as  not  to  limit  the  n\imber  of  new  con- 
struction starts  which  may  be  made  with  the 
reduced  amounts  available  for  obligation. 

Section  205  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
the  amounts  reserved  from  use  under  this 
title.  In  the  case  of  those  appropriations  and 


contract  authorizations  which  are  available 
without  time  limitation,  or  which  already 
extend  into  fiscal  year  1969  or  a  later  speci- 
fied year,  unused  balances  at  the  end  of  the 
ciwrent  fiscal  year  would  be  carried  forward 
as  contemplated  by  existing  law;  the  forth- 
coming 1969  budget  and  the  action  by  Con- 
gress on  that  budget  can,  of  course,  take 
suitable  account  of  the  balance  thus  brought 
forward  In  determining  the  amounts  to  be 
appropriated  for  1969.  However,  in  the  more 
common  tjrpe  of  account  In  which  unobli- 


gated balances  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  and  cannot  be  carried  forward,  section 
206  provides  that  the  amounts  which  are 
unused  because  of  the  limitation  on  obli- 
gations imposed  by  section  202  shall  be  used 
only  as  Congress  may  determine  in  its  next 
session.  If,  In  the  second  session  of  the  90th 
Congress,  there  is  no  specific  provision 
enacted  which  permits  such  funds  to  be  used, 
they  will  revert  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  as  provided  by  existing  law  (31 
U.S.C.  701(a)(a)). 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  BUDGET  ESTIMATES  OF  AI-PROPRIATIONS  IN  FISCAL  1968  APPROPRIATION  BILLS,  90TH  CONG.,  1ST  SESS.,  AS  OF  DEC.  11.  1967 
Pom  not  include  any  •^ack-door••  type  appropriations,  or  permanent  appropriations '  under  previous  legislation.  Does  include  indefinite  appropriations  carried  in  annual  appropriation  bills 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  House 


Passed  House 


Budget  estimates 
considered  by  Senate 


Passed  Senate 


Enacted 


(+)  or  (-),  latest 
action  compared  to 


BUIs  for  fiscal  1968: 

Treasury-Post  OtBce »7, 613, 787, 000 

District  of  Columbia: 

Federal  paymenb 63,499  OOO 

Federal  loan  appropriation 49  joo  000 

Interior....  1, 443;  793!  000 

Loan  and  contract  authorizatioits (30  700  000) 

Independent  offices-HUO ;>  10,804  642*700 

Contract  authorization  (rent  supplements)... '(40!000'000) 

Uhor-HEW..     » 13, 322, 603, 000 

Stale,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary '2.342,942,000 

Legislative 231,311, 132 

Agriculture.     ! _  1 5, 021, 097, 400 

Loan  authoraatiaii (859,600,000) 

S*'""* 71,584,000,000 

Transportation... •1,718,618,772 

Public  works 4,867,813,000 

N*SA 5,100,000,000 

Military  construction 2,937  000  000 

Foreign  assistance 3,818,736  000 

Supplemental   (Poverty,   other   deterred   Hems;   usual 

supplementals) '(2,120,785,000) 

Subtotal,  1968  bilb 130,765,779,004 


r,  499, 230, 000  $7,615,148,000  $7,555,167,000  $7,545,641,000 


59,499,000 

48,100,000 

1,365,310.150 


"10, 


(16, 200, 000) 
1,013,1 


,178,782 


'  13, 137, 

•2,194, 

228, 

'4,770, 

(859, 

70,295, 

♦  1, 530, 

4,622, 

4,583, 

2, 142, 

2,775. 


488,000 

026.500 

089,952 

580,950 

600,000) 

200,000 

198, 372 

922,000 

400,000 

693,000 

011,000 


73, 

89, 

1,458. 

(30, 

"10,820, 

(40. 

•  13, 424. 

'2,347, 

276, 

'5,021. 

(859, 

71,584. 

«  1,718. 

4,867, 

5, 100, 

2,937, 

3,842, 


499,000 

700,000 

218.000 

700,000) 

513,700 

000,000) 

146,000 

803, 195 

005,210 

097,400 

600,000) 

000.000 

618, 772 

813,000 

000,000 

000,000 

836,000 


71, 

79, 

1,399, 

(16. 

=  '  10.514, 

(40, 

13,421, 

>2,I86, 

275. 

•6,782. 

(909, 

70. 132. 

«  1.651, 

4, 776. 

4.678. 

2,099. 

3,313, 


499,000 

2m,  00  0 

359, 550 

200,000) 

830,900 

000.000) 

660.000 

105.500 

885.804 

529,789 

000,000) 

320,000 

407, 272 

064,000 

900,000 

350,000 

345,000 


67, 

79. 

1,382. 

(16, 

=  '10.139. 

•13,255, 

» 2, 169, 

275. 

•4.952. 

(859. 

69.936. 

«  1,581, 

4,689, 

4,588, 

2,093, 


478.000 

200.000 

848,350 

200,000) 

473,900 

000,000) 

356,000 

012,500 

699,035 

945,700 

600,000) 

620,000 

905. 772 

938,000 

900,000 

362,000 


-$69,507,000 

-6, 020, 800 

-10,500,000 

-75,369,650 

(-14.500,000) 

-681,039,800 

f-30.000,000) 

-168,790,000 

-178,790,695 

-306, 175 

-68,151.700 

'-i,"647,'386.6d6' 
-136,713.000 
-177.875.000 
-511.100,000 
-837,650.000 
» -529, 491. 000 


125,264,927,708         131,176,398,277         128,937.623,815         122,758,380,457         -5,098.684,820 


ni  0  Sjr^SH*"'  appropriattons"  were  tentatively  estimated  in  January  budget  at  about  $15- 
212,066,000  for  fiscal  year  1%8.  (All  forms  of  permanent  "new  cbligational  authority"  lor  1968  were 
tentatively  estimated  In  Uie  January  budget  at  $17,452,899,000.) 

— ii"£l'i''*^  advance  funding  for  fiscal  1969  lor  urban  renewal  and  mass  transit  grants  (budget 
$980,000,000;  House  bill,  $925,000,000;  Senate  bill,  $955,000,000;  enacted  $925  000  000 

•And  participation  sales  authorizations  as  follows:  Independent  Offices-HUD  K  225  OOO  000 
m  budget  estimates,  $881,000,000  in  House  bill,  $3,235,000,000  in  Senate  bill  and  $3'235'000'000 
enacted;  Labor-HEW,  $115,000,000  in  budget  estimates.  House  bill  and  enacted;  Stale  'justice 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary,  $150,000,000  in  budget  estimates.  House  bill.  Senate  bill  and  enacted- 


Agriculture,  $800,000,000  in  budget  estimates  and  House  bill,  $700,000,000  in  Senate  bill  and  $750  - 
000,000  enacted.  Total  authorizations  requested  in  budget,  $4  300,000  000'  total  in  House  bills 
$1,946,000.000 ;  total  in  Senate  bills  $4,085,000,000;  total  enacted  $4  2^0  000  000 

•  Includes  advance  funding  lor  fiscal  1969  lor  grants-in-akj  for  airports  (budget  $75  000  000' 
House  bill,  $65  000,000;  Senate  bill,  $75,000,000;  enacted,  $70,000,000). 

>  As  passed  Senate. 

'  These  are  the  amounts  presently  pending  consideratran  in  the  committee. 

Note:  Prepared  Nov.  15,  1967,  in  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  why  the 
Congress  should  enact  these  provisions 
inasmuch  as  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  has  the  authority  to  make 
these  reductions  without  the  enactment 
of  these  pro\'isions.  I  think  there  are  two 
excellent  reasons  why  these  provisions 
should  be  enacted: 

First.  While  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  undoubtedly  has  the  au- 
thority to  make  these  reductions  without 
the  enactment  of  these  provisions,  let  me 
say  that  such  authority  is  wholly  discre- 
tionary, and  while  I  think  the  reductions 
would  be  made,  they  would  not  be  com- 
pulsory. By  the  enactment  of  these  pro- 
visions, the  executive  branch  will  have  no 
discretion,  and  the  coimtry  and  the 
world  wUl  know  from  the  date  the  Presi- 
dent approves  this  measure  that  these 
reductions  will  and  must  be  made. 

I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
country  and  the  world  know  that  Con- 
gress regards  our  situation  as  such  that 
we  should  require  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures. 

The  second  reason — and  let  me  say  that 
I  think  it  is  a  most  compelling  one — is 
that  this  Congress  must  exercise  its  power 
in  accomplishing  fiscal  responsibility.  In 
view  of  recent  developments  in  interna- 
tional financial  circles.  I  think  it  is  im- 
perative that  this  Congress  take  this  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  way  in  which  the 


conference  is  reported  requires  the  mak- 
ing of  two  motions  and  I  shall  at  this 
time  make  the  first  motion. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  makes  the  motion,  would  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  few 
questions  at  this  point? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  such  questions  as  he 
wishes  to  ask  and  which  I  shall  attempt 
to  answer. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  I  appreciate  his  fine 
explanation  of  what  has  taken  place. 

My  first  question  is,  Do  I  imderstand 
that  the  10-percent  reduction  is  a  reduc- 
tion measured  not  against  the  current 
level  of  spending  but  a  reduction  rather 
against  the  budget  estimate  that  the 
Senate  received  this  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  as  corrected.  That 
estimate  we  received  the  first  of  the  year 
has  been  modified  from  time  to  time  and, 
I  might  say,  enlarged  from  time  to  time; 
and  the  reduction  is  against  obligations 
to  be  incurred  for  controllable  programs 
as  set  out  in  the  1968  budget,  as  revised. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  say  an  agency 
has  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1967 
of  $2  billion;  the  budget  estimate  was, 
let  us  say,  $2.5  billion.  The  10  percent 
measured  against  the  $2.5  billion  would 
be  $2.25  billion,  which  is  still  $250  milUon 
over  the  current  level  of  spending. 

Therefore,  the  agency  could  not  say 
the  expenditures  were  being  cut  in  terms 


of  what  is  being  spent  but  only  in  terms 
of  measurement  against  the  budget 
estimate. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  basic- 
ally correct.  What  we  are  actually  doing 
is  making  a  reduction  in  1968  expendi- 
tures by  imposing  a  celling  on  the  amount 
that  can  be  obligated.  However,  there  are 
some  instances  where  Congress  has  al- 
ready taken  action  that  will  result  in 
fiscal  1968  expenditures  being  less  than 
1967  expenditures.  I  have  already  stated 
the  one  for  NASA  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  foreign  aid.  I  am  told  one  or  two 
other  smaller  agencies  are  in  the  same 
position,  although  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  name  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. I  understand  there  is  an  obllga- 
tional  authority  reduction  of  $9  billion 
and  an  expenditure  reduction  of  $4  bil- 
lion. Does  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
probably  for  fiscal  year  1969  there  would 
be  a  reduction  !n  expenditures  of  $5  bil- 
lion, which  represents  the  difiference? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  in  1969 
or  later  years.  There  are  many  appropri- 
ations that  are  not  fully  obligated  or  ex- 
pended in  the  year  they  are  made,  and 
they  carry  over  into  following  fiscal 
years. 

But  it  does  mean  there  will  be  reduc- 
tions in  expenditures  totalling  $9  billion 
during  fiscal  1968,  fiscal  1969  and  follow- 
ing years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering  If  the 
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Senator  had  any  estimate  of  how  muc^  of 
that  $5  billion  difference  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  1969. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  I  am  not  able  to 
do  that.  The  staff  member  here  may  have 
an  estimate  based  on  our  earlier  ex- 
perience. Each  year  Is  somewhat  a  rule  In 
itself;  but  there  may  be  some  averages  in 
the  second  year. 

The  staff  member  advises  me  that 
based  on  past  exi>erience  better  than  one- 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  $9 
billion  reduction  in  obligations  and  $4.1 
reduction  in  expenditures  will  be  re- 
flected as  an  expenditure  saving  In  the 
next  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  interest  and  apparent  understand- 
ing of  our  objectives,  which  I  admit  are 
complicated.  I  think  they  had  members 
of  the  conference  scratching  their  heads 
ever  since  October  when  we  started  on 
this  course. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Moss  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  senior  member  of  the  minority  in 
the  conference,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  this  measure  will  put  a  man- 
datory ceiling  on  obligations  for  control- 
lable programs  that  will  limit  expendi- 
tures to  $136.1  billion,  which  is  $4.1  bil- 
lion below  the  revised  estimated  of  $140.2 
billion. 
Mr.  HOLLAND  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The  ex- 
penditures change  so  fast  that  it  is  hard 
to  keep  up  with  them.  Our  total  overall 
Federal  expenditures  now  are  estimated 
at  about  $184  billion.  The  difference  be- 
tween $184  billion  and  $136.1  billion 
would  be  represented  by  trust  funds,  ex- 
penditures for  highways,  social  security, 
and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct;  as- 
suming the  reductions  required  in  this 
resolution  are  made. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But  this 
action  in  approving  this  continuing  res- 
olution with  a  $4  billion  cut  in  expendi- 
tures will  help  as  greatly  as  did  the  $6  bil- 
lion cut  in  the  appropriation  bills. 

It  will  still  leave  a  deficit  of  over  $20 
billion,  as  I  have  it  figured  out,  which  is 
far  too  much. 

This  is  going  to  mean  continued  and 
heavy  inflation  unless  Congress  narrows 
this  gap  and  imposes  fln  additional  in- 
come tax. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  stating 
his  figures  on  what  he  has  seen,  and  I 
have  seen  the  same  figures  as  to  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  the  budget.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  anybody  knows  within  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  what  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  will  be  on  June  30  of  next  year 
because  of  the  uncertainties  prevailing 
and  which  will  prevail  between  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  think 
the  Senator  will  agree  we  have  serious 
financial  problems.  Our  appropriation 
this  session  for  the  military,  construc- 
tion, defense,  and  Vietnam  was  about 
$85  billion.  According  to  estimates  I 
have,  appropriations  requested  for  next 


year  will  be  for  about  that  amount.  We 
have  anbarked  upon  many  new  pro- 
grams with  the  ever-increasing  deficits. 
It  has  meant  less  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar both  here  and  abroad.  It  has  also 
meant  a  heavy  drain  on  our  gold  supply 
by  coimtrles  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator,  of  course, 
is  right  in  his  pessimistic  view  of  the 
situation,  in  which  I  join.  I  would  call 
his  attention  to  one  other  factor  which 
he  has  not  mentioned  but  which  has 
helped  us  somewhat,  and  that  is  the  ac- 
tion of  Congress  in  making  available  to 
the  administration  the  sale  of  participa- 
tion certificates  which  will  sell  some  of 
the  securities  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government  to  the  tune  of  approxi- 
mately $5  billion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  We  face 
another  difficult  situation  which  has  re- 
sulted from  large  deficits;  namely,  our 
gold  supply,  which  is  at  its  lowest  level 
in  30  years— a  Uttle  over  $12  billion. 
About  $10  billion  is  required  by  the  25- 
percent  coverage  of  our  currency.  This 
means  we  will  have  little  gold  left  to 
meet  our  foreign  and  domestic  commit- 
ments. I  suspect  that  next  year  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  important  prob- 
lems we  will  have  to  face,  as  soon  as  Con- 
gress comes  back  from  adjournment,  will 
be  the  question  of  this  large  deficit  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  about  prevent- 
ing a  further  devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  ex- 
actly right  in  pointing  out  that  adoption 
of  the  measiu^,  while  helpful  in  the  cur- 
rent situation,  by  no  means  solves  it  in 
its  entirety.  I  have  not  attempted  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  does,  but  I  ap- 
plaud the  action  of  the  House  yesterday 
in  approving  the  fiction  by  such  a  heavy 
vote — 366  to  26,  I  believe;  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  also  give  its  ap- 
proval, because  here  is  the  acid  test,  it 
seems  to  me:  Will  Congress  show  that 
it  realizes  the  difficult  situation  we  are 
in? 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
already  shown  clearly  that  he  realizes 
it.  Realizing  it,  will  Congress  be  willing 
to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  better 
the  situation? 

We  have  already  done  two  things  to 
better  it,  by  reducing  the  appropriations 
to  date  by  $41/2  billion,  without  con- 
sidering the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the 
supplemental  bill,  which  will  include 
OEO  and  some  other  items.  We  have 
already  helped  in  the  situation  by  allow- 
ing the  sale  of  some  of  the  securities  in 
the  possession  of  the  Government  in  re- 
gard to  participation  certificates,  a  mat- 
ter which  I  mentioned  a  while  ago.  That, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  other  avenue 
remaining  by  which  In  this  almost  im- 
known  new  effort,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, to  impose  our  will  in  a  compul- 
sory way  on  expenditures  not  lying  all 
out  of  appropriations  of  this  year,  some 
of  it  coming  out  of  appropriations  made 
in  earlier  years,  we  are  taking  this  third 
step,  to  try  to  give  help  to  our  Nation 
in  this  difficult  situation. 

I  suspect  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Etekota  [Mr.  Yottng]  who  participated 
so  actively  and  so  helpfully  not  only  In 
this  conference  but  also  In  all  appropria- 
tion work,  feels  as  I  do  that  he  wishes 
we  could  have  done  more;  but  I  believe 


we  have  shown  by  this,  the  third  meas- 
lu-e,  and  the  other  two  I  have  mentioned, 
our  deep  concern  about  the  situation 
and  our  willingness  to  do  much,  and  I 
think  as  much  as  we  could  do  under  the 
conditions,  in  helping  to  solve  this  ex- 
tremely bad  fisc^J  situation  growing.  In 
the  main,  out  of  our  Vietnam  experience. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
would  certainly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  this  Is  all  we  can  do 
at  the  present  time,  and  we  are  doing  it 
vrtth  the  full  knowledge  that  some  pro- 
grams we  favor  strongly  will  get  cut. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  programs  dear  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
were  cut  in  the  appropriations  bills 
which  he  and  I  both  had  some  part  in 
drafting  and  some  part  in  handling  in 
conference.  They  have  also  been  cut  in 
other  ways.  Also  in  this  particular  meas- 
ure. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  has  no  regrets,  because  of  his 
participation.  Neither  do  I. 

I  think  that  every  Senator — I  do  not 
exclude  a  single  one — realizes  that  it  is 
our  plain  duty  to  do  all  we  can  in  this 
critical  situation  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  the  Government  and  to  preserve  the 
high  standard  of  the  American  dollar, 
and  also  to  give  increased  confidence  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  that 
part  which  is  frien<ily  to  us,  in  the 
soundness  of  our  system. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Let  me 
add  one  further  point:  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  is  tremendously  important, 
by  Congress  acting  with  the  Executive. 
It  will  tend  to  increase  our  prestige  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  enhance 
confidence  in  our  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  will  give  us  more 
confidence  in  anyone  who  locdcs  at  the 
legislative  branch,  as  a  separate  branch, 
cooperating  with  the  executive  branch, 
a  separate  branch.  I  think  it  will  give 
confidence  to  our  people  in  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  If  I  may  speak  in  a  more 
selfish  way.  I  believe  it  will  give  on  the 
part  of  our  people  generally  throughout 
the  Nation  greater  confidence  in  their 
legislators  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  to  see  us  trying  to  do  these  vari- 
ous things,  doing  as  much  as  we  can  to 
help  meet  the  critical  situation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota very  much  for  his  most  helpful 
comments. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  further 
questions,  I  call  up  the  first  amendment 
in  disagreement,  inasmuch  as  the  report 
simply  said  that  we  were  not  able  to 
agree.  That  means  now  that  we  have  to 
take  up  the  two  amendments  In  dis- 
agreement.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  1  to  the  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
888)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes",  and  conctir 
therein  ■with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  strlclcen  and  Inserted  by 
said  amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "De- 
cember 20,  1967". 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  remember  that  both  dates 
which  were  stated  In  the  two  original 
resolutions,  one  In  the  House  resolution 
and  one  In  the  Senate  resolution,  have 
long  passed.  That  Is  because  It  has  been 
in  conference  so  long,  and  the  situation 
has  been  studied  over  such  a  long  period 
of  time,  that  the  date  of  December  20, 
a  date  calculated  to  meet  all  of  the  con- 
tinuing problems  which  we  think  we  shall 
have  In  this  session.  Is  a  new  date.  It 
must  be  agreed  upon,  as  the  House  has 
already  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  amended,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  House  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer.  If  there  be  no  further  objections 
to  this,  I  now  move  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Keaolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate nimibered  2  to  the  aforesaid  resolution 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  by 
said  amendment,  insert  : 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  a  request  for  reading  the  amend- 
ment In  full,  which  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"TTTLK  n— REDUCTIONS  IN  OBLIGATIONS 
AND  E5CPENDITURES 

"Stc.  201.  In  view  of  developments  which 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  economy  with 
resulting  inflation,  the  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  determines  that,  taking  Into  account 
action  on  approprlaUon  bills  to  date.  Federal 
obUgatlon^^d  expenditures  In  controllable 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  should  be 
reduced  by  no  less  than  «9  billion  and  $4 
bUUon,  respectively,  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  UmltaOons  hereafter 
required  are  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968. 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  shall  Incur  obliga- 
tions In  excess  of  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  the  aggregate  amount  available  to 
each  such  department  or  agency  as  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  In  the  fiscal  year  1968 
through  approprlaUon  acts  or  other  laws,  or 

"(2)  an  amount  determined  by  reducing 
the  aggregate  budget  estimate  of  obligations 
for  such  department  or  agency  In  the  fiscal 
year  1968  by — 

"(1)  2  per  centum  of  the  amount  Included 
In  such  estimate  for  personnel  compensation 
and  benefits,  plus 

"(11)  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  In- 
cluded In  such  estimate  for  objects  other 
than  personnel  compensation  and  benefits. 

"(b)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  terms 
'obllgatlonal  authority  and  'budget  estimate 
of  obligations'  include  authority  derived 
fronf,  and  estimates  of  reservations  to  be 
made  and  obligations  to  be  Incurred  pursuant 
to,  appropriations  and  authority  to  enter 
Into  contracts  In  advance  of  appropriations. 

"(c)  The  references  In  this  secUon  to 
budget  estimates  of  obligations  are  to  such 
estimates  as  contained  In  the  Budget  Ap- 
pendix for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (House  Docu- 
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ment  Numbered  16.  Ninetieth  Congress,  first 
session),  as  amended  during  the  first  session 
of  the  Ninetieth  Congress. 

"Sbc.  203.  (a)  This  UUe  shaU  not  apply  to 
obligations  for  (1)  permanent  appropria- 
tions, (2)  trust  funds,  (3)  Items  Included 
under  the  heading  'relatively  uncontrollable' 
In  the  table  appearing  on  page  14  of  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc.  No. 
15,  part  1,  90th  Congress,  first  sess.),  and 
other  Items  required  by  law  In  the  fiscal  year 
1968,  or  (4)  programs,  projects,  or  purposes, 
not  exceeding  $300,000,000  In  the  aggregate, 
determined  by  the  President  to  be  vital  to 
the  national  Interest  or  security,  except  that 
no  program,  project,  or  purpose  shall  be 
funded  In  excess  of  amounts  approved  there- 
for by  Congress. 

"(b)  This  title  shall  not  be  so  applied  as 
to  require  a  reduction  In  obligations  for  na- 
tional defense  exceeding  10  percentum  of 
the  new  obllgaUonal  authority  (excluding 
special  Vietnam  costs)  requested  In  the 
Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1968  (H.  Doc.  Nos. 
15,  part  1,  iind  16),  as  amended  during  the 
first  session  of  the  90th  Congress:  Provided. 
That  the  President  may  exempt  from  the 
operation  of  this  title  any  obligations  for 
national  defense  which  he  deems  to  be  es- 
sential for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 

"S«c.  204.  In  the  administration  of  any 
program  as  to  which  (1)  the  amount  of  obli- 
gations Is  limited  by  section  202(a)(2)  of 
this  title,  and  (2)  the  allocation,  grant,  ap- 
portionment, or  other  distribution  of  funds 
among  recipients  Is  required  to  be  deter- 
mined by  application  of  a  formula  involving 
the  amount  appropriated  or  otherwise  made 
available  for  distribution,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  obligation  as  limited  by  that  section 
or  as  determined  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  pursuant  to  that  section  shall  be 
substituted  for  the  amount  appropriated  or 
otherwise  made  available  in  the  application 
of  the  formula. 

"Sec.  205.  To  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
tical, reductions  In  obligations  for  personnel 
compensation  and  benefits  under  this  title 
shall  be  accomplished  by  not  filling  vacan- 
cies. Insofar  as  practical,  reductions  In  obli- 
gations for  construction  under  this  title  may 
be  made  by  stretching  out  the  time  schedule 
of  starting  new  projects  and  performing  on 
contracts  so  as  not  to  require  the  elimina- 
tion of  new  construction  starts. 

"Sec.  206.  The  amount  of  any  appropria- 
tion or  authorization  which  (1)  is  unused 
because  of  the  limitation  on  obUgatlons  im- 
posed by  section  202(a)  (2)  of  this  title  and 
(2)  would  not  be  available  for  use  after 
June  30,  1968.  shall  be  used  only  for  such 
purposes  and  In  such  manner  and  amount 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  law  In  the  second 
session  of  the  90th  Congress." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  wUl  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  amendments  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  2  and  ask  that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
amendments,  as  foUows: 

Amend  the  first  paragraph  of  section  202 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  1968, 
no  department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, Including  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches,  shall  Incur  obligations  In  ex- 
cess of  the  lesser  of — " 

In  section  203,  after  "(3)  Items",  Insert 
"(except  legislative  and  judiciary)." 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  two  amend- 
ments be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  be  to  this  effect: 
That  he  would  simply  add  the  legislative 
and  Judicial  departments  and  the  appro- 
priations to  those  two  departments  to 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  us? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  Is  exactly 
correct. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
Identical  amendment  that  I  offered  In 
the  conference  committee  in  behalf  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  and  myself,  bringing  within  the 
Durvlew  of  this  economy  amendment 
both  the  judiciary  and  the  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government. 

My  amendment  failed  by  a  single  vote 
In  the  conference  committee,  and  I  said 
then  that  I  would  sign  the  conference 
report  but  only  with  the  imderstanding 
that  I  would  offer  this  amendment  in  the 
Senate  so  the  Senate  Itself  could  work 
its  will  on  this  matter. 
I  have  but  a  brief  statement  to  make. 
I  would  like  to  get  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er a  sufficient  nimiber  of  Senators  is  pres- 
ent, but  I  will  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  Is  imable  to  get  the  yeas  and 
nays  at  this  time,  I  will  assist  him  In  get- 
ting them  later,  before  we  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  sufQcient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were' not  ordered. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  will  try  to  get  them 
later.  I  have  the  assurance  of  my  distin- 
guished friend  that  we  will  not  have  a 
vote  imtll  we  get  them. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  On  behalf  of 
the  leadership,  we  will  cooperate  with  the 
Senator  in  getting  them,  at  the  appro- 
priate time. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senate  has  once  in  this  session 
already  voted  on  the  question  to  include 
the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  of 
Government  In  an  economy  move.  The 
motion  did  not  prevail.  I  offered  a  5-per- 
cent cut  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  and  failed  to 
get  a  majority  by  three  votes.  But  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  those  voting 
for  that  economy  move  then  were  voting 
in  favor  of  incorporating  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches  in  any  effort  to- 
ward economy. 

Mr.  President,  at  best  we  are  not  going 
to  attain  the  goals  we  sought,  but  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that,  largely  because  of  the 
adamancy  and  persistency  of  the  House, 
in  holding  the  conference  in  session,  we 
finally  arrived  at  a  meeting  of  minds 
whereby,  after  one  formula  after  another 
had  been  tried,  we  agreed  in  the  confer- 
ence on  these  reductions,  which  are  sig- 
nificant. They  are  greater  in  the  end 
than  they  would  have  been  had  my 
amendment  been  adopted  on  the  floor. 
They  are  smaller  than  they  would  have 
been  however  if  the  Bow  amendment 
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had  been  adopted,  because  the  Bow 
amendment  would  have  put  a  ceiling  of 
$131.5  billion  on  the  expenditures,  and 
this  action  brings  it  to  $136.2  billion  in 
expenditures.  Thus  our  savings  are 
smaller  than  those  which  would  have 
resulted  had  the  House  passed  the 
Mundt  5-percent  amendment  and  the 
conference  committee  thus  been  required 
to  come  up  with  a  compromise  figure.  So 
we  are  nearly  $5  billion  above  what  the 


House  had  voted  for  at  the  time  it  voted 
in  favor  of  the  Bow  amendment. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  and 
informative  for  the  Senate  to  have  in- 
corporated in  the  Record  at  this  time  a 
table  which  was  prepared  by  the  Senate 
staff  as  one  of  the  long  series  of  docu- 
ments which  were  presented  by  the  staffs 
of  both  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees,  and  by  both  staffs 
working  together,  to  advise  and  counsel 

TABLE  l.-SUMMARY.  1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 


and  Inform  the  Senate.  We  have  a  table 
which  describes  the  various  efforts  which 
were  made  and  the  results. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  what 
Is  identified  as  table  No.  1,  on  page  No.  8 
of  the  Senate  committee  print,  which 
was  placed  before  the  conference  com- 
mittee for  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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billions  ot  dollars. 

January  budget  as  revised  in 
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Reduction  to  2-  to  10-perc«nt 
provisions 

other  changes 

Revised  estimali 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Obligations 
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Obligations 
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Obligations 

Expenditures 

31.4 

54.1 
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Defense,  non-Vietnam 

Foreign  assistance,  mtlitiry 

4S.4 

.8 

Subtotal 

Defense,  Vietnam.. 

93.1 
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73.  ♦ 

21.9 

45.5 

-4.3 

-9.1 

-4.1 

-.3 

+3.0 
+1.7 

83.7 

23.8 

32.2 
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69.3 

+2.0 
+1.7 

21.9 

47.3 

Participation  sales,  public  enterpfise  fund*,  ek — 

—4.3 

ToUl 

US.  5 

136.5 

-9.1 

-4.1 

+4.5 

+3.7 

140.8 

136.2 

Note:  This  tabulation  is  based  on  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches  being  subject  to  the     are  not  applicable  to  the  legislative  and  judicial  branches.  The  deUils  with  respect  to  the  legiiUtive 
"2-  to  10-percent"  reduction  provisions.  However,  the  provisions  recommended  by  the  conferees      and  judicial  branches  are  set  out  below: 

LEGISLATIVE  AND  JUDICIAL  BRANCHES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

II  n  millions  of  dollars) 


January  budget  as 

revised  In  August 

Reduction  if  2-  to  10-percent  provisions 
were  applicable 

Revised  estimate  if  2 
were 

-  to  IO-perc«nt  pro«isk»s 
applicable 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Obligatioas 

Expenditures 

Uiitlative 

Jvdicial 

266 

96 

270 
96 

14 
3 

14 
3 

252 
93 

256 
93 

ToUl 

362 

366 

17 

17 

345 

349 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  these  propyosals 
for  reductions  in  1968  obligations  and  ex- 
penditures, they  were  applicable  to  the 
legislative  branch  and  the  judiciary.  I 
call  Senators*  attention  to  the  note  on 
table  No.  1,  on  page  8  of  the  print,  which 
I  have  just  now  inserted  into  the  Rec- 
ord. It  is  indicated  that  the  application 
of  these  provisions  to  the  legislative 
branch  will  effect  reductions  in  budgeted 
obligations  and  expenditures  totaling  $14 
million,  and  their  application  to  the  judi- 
cial branch  will  result  in  reductions  in 
budgeted  obligations  and  expenditures  of 
another  $3  million. 

Thus,  by  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, we  will  increase  by  $17  million  the 
amount  of  expenditures  which  are  being 
saved. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  material 
change  the  conference  comrnlttee  has 
made  in  the  reduction  of  obligation  and 
expenditure  proposal  is  to  exclude  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  from 
this  economy  move. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  I 
think  we  should  Include  them,  as  they 
were  Included  in  the  motion  which  I 
made  on  the  Senate  fioor,  which  was  de- 
feated by  three  votes  in  a  roUcall  vote 
at  the  time  we  first  tried  to  effectuate 
some  economies  on  the  side  of  the  ave- 
nue, following  the  action  of  the  House, 
which  at  that  time  had  cut  the  budgetary 
expenditures  by  $5  billion  more  even 
than  the  conference  report  supplied. 

I  agree  that  $17  million  is  not  very 
much  money  when  we  are  dealing  witli 


reductions  totaling  $9  billion.  However, 
I  submit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  principle, 
when  the  Congress  takes  action  to  im- 
pose reductions  totaling  $9  billion — as  I 
think  we  should,  and  as  I  believe  we 
will — on  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  then  specifi- 
cally excludes  the  legislative  and  judi- 
cial branches  from  this  economy  move. 

We  have  heard  that  the  House  con- 
ferees take  the  position  that  this  provi- 
sion would  be  difficult  for  the  legislative 
and  the  judicial  branches  to  administer. 
Mr.  President,  I  suppose  it  will  be.  I  sub- 
mit however  that  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  going  to  have 
some  difficulties  in  administering  a  cut  of 
$716  million.  I  am  sure  that  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  will  not  find  it  ea^ 
to  live  with  a  reduction  of  $200  million. 
I  am  even  more  confident,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
is  not  going  to  find  it  easy  to  absorb  the 
$118  million  reduction  that  he  has,  with 
the  coimtry  at  war  and  new  veterans  be- 
ing created  every  hour  and  every  minute 
of  every  hour.  But  we  are  living,  as  has 
been  brought  out  in  the  colloquy  between 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  in 
unusual  times. 

We  are  faced  with  a  fiscal  crisis.  We  are 
trying  to  avoid  a  collapse  of  our  fiscal 
structure  and  we  are  justified  in  my  opin- 
ion in  bringing  to  bear  on  Members  of 
Congress  the  inconveniences  necessary 
when  we  are  trying  to  nm  the  Govern- 


ment on  a  soimd  fiscal  basis.  We  are  at 
war  with  waste,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
legislative  branch  to  operate  as  draft 
dodgers  in  that  war. 

I  do  not  want  the  legislative  branch 
to  be  a  peacenik  parading  around  sajring 
we  are  for  economy  for  everybody  else 
but  ourselves.  I  felt  we  should  be  in- 
cluded, and  have  felt  so  from  the  start, 
and  so  made  a  motion  in  the  conference 
committee,  which,  as  I  said,  lost  by  a 
single  vote. 

If  we  can  cut  the  executive  depart- 
ments by  $9  biUion — and  I  think  we  can 
and  should — then  we  should  apply  the 
same  formula  to  the  legislative  and  ju- 
dicial branches,  and  bring  a  total  cut  in 
those  two  branches  of  another  $17  mil- 
lion. 

My  amendments  would  make  these 
provisions  applicable  to  the  legislative 
and  judicial  branches,  just  as  this  pro- 
posal was  submitted  to  Congress  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  only  change  made 
by  our  conference  was  to  say,  "We  go 
along  with  these  recommendations  for 
the  executive  branch,  but  we  do  not  want 
them  to  apply  to  us,"  and,  hoping  that  it 
would  not  become  too  conspicuous  that 
they  had  carved  out  a  cyclone  cellar  for 
themselves,  the  conferees  added,  "We  do 
not  want  them  to  apply  to  the  judicial 
branch,  either." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  they  should  not  apply  to 
the  judiciary.  The  total  saving  in  the 
judiciary  would  be  $3  million,  and  $14 
million  in  the  legislative  branch. 

I  think  we  all  recognize,  from  our  old 
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school  books,  that  great  American  adage 
that  states:  "Sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander."  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said,  that  Congress  ought  to  participate 
In  this  economy  move.  But  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  participate  solely  to 
the  extent  of  saying  we  want  to  fight 
the  economy  war  with  the  other  fellow's 
blood;  we  want  to  economize  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  but  we  do  not  want  to 
economize  in  our  own  house. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  pre- 
posterous proposal  to  foist  on  the  public, 
to  propose  that  we  economize  every  place 
else  except  In  our  own  areas.  I  think  we 
should  practice  what  we  preach.  We  have 
preached  economy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  almost  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  We  will  be  preaching  It  most  of  next 
year.  We  wlU  preach  it  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  new  tax  bill — because 
these  cuts  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet 
the  fiscal  problems  that  we  have. 

I  think  now  Is  the  time  we  ought  to 
practice  what  we  preach,  and  say  that 
since  we  are  engaged  in  this  war  on 
waste,  since  we  are  confronted  with  a 
very  serious  international  fiscal  crisis  and 
a  domestic  fiscal  crisis,  we  should  lead  the 
way,  and,  by  precept  and  example  as  well 
as  by  vote,  participate  in  this  very  neces- 
sary economy  program. 

It  is  not  going  to  be  any  easier  for  us 
than  It  is  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, or  for  the  other  departments  and 
agencies;  but  It  is  fully  as  ixjssible  for  us, 
and  if  we  actually  believe  that  economy 
Is  necessary,  we  should  be  willing  to  defer 
for  awhile  the  purchase  of  new  drapes  or 
new  rugs  or  new  furniture.  If  this  is  as 
serious  as  we  think  it  is,  we  should  be  able 
to  reduce  for  awhile  the  legislative  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  travel.  We 
should  defer  for  awhile  the  addition  of 
members  to  our  staffs,  and  accept  the 
same  procedures  of  attrition  in  our  staffs, 
commltteewlse  and  Individually,  that 
we  Insist  upon  for  the  executive  branch 
of  Government.  We  can  defer  some  of 
our  proposed  construction.  We  can  make 
economies  In  exactly  the  same  way  we 
are  providing  for  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  situation  is 
serious  enough  so  that  we  should  have  a 
Govemment-wlde  attack  on  deficit 
spending.  I  think  that  the  executive  de- 
partments should  start  tightening  their 
belts;  but  I  think  we  should  do  it  In  the 
legislative  branch  also.  I  think  In  the 
judiciary  they  can  defer  for  a  few  months 
the  purchase  of  new  books  or  the  addi- 
tion of  new  staff  members,  or  some  of  the 
other  expenditures  which  are  available 
to  the  judicial  branch.  I  think  we  should 
fight  this  war  across  the  board.  I  think 
th8  judiciary,  the  legislative,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive should  march  arm  in  arm  in  say- 
ing. "We  want  to  have  some  economies." 
I  do  not  Uke  the  idea  of  just  marching 
the  executive  branch  to  the  front  while 
we  stand  behind  and  cheer  the  results 
of  the  economizing.  If  the  situation  is  as 
serious  as  we  say  It  ia.  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  participate.  If  this  is  just  a 
capricious  cut,  perhaps  we  should  not 
make  it  at  all.  But  It  Is  not  capricious. 
It  Is  important;  it  is  necessary;  it  is  es- 
sential. And  if  it  Is  essential,  I  submit 
we  ought  to  do  it  all  the  way  across  the 
board.  We  should  include  ourselves  In  the 
economizing. 
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Something  has  been  said  about  the 
fact  that  foreign  countries  will  have 
more  confidence  in  this  Government  if 
we  join  with  the  Executive  in  a  mani- 
festation of  economy.  I  think  that  is 
right;  and  I  think  the  parliamentarians 
around  the  country  and  around  the 
world  will  have  more  confidence  that 
we  mesm  business  if  we  say  that  we  are 
going  to  participate  to  the  extent  of 
tightening  the  belt  ouiselves  in  the  leg- 
islative branch. 

The  only  valid  argument  I  have  heard 
against  my  amendment  is  the  fact  that 
some  people  say  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  ac- 
cept it.  I  do  not  know  who  those  crystal 
ball  gazers  are.  I  served  in  the  House  10 
years,  which  qualifies  me  at  least  to  be- 
long to  the  amateur  class,  I  guess,  among 
those  who  make  speculative  conclu- 
sions about  what  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  do. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  House  will 
welcome  a  change  to  vote  "yea."  But  if 
they  vote  "nay,"  after  we  vote  "yea," 
that  will  not  delay  this  economy  drive. 
We  will  then  simply  have  to  yield  to  the 
House,  and  go  along  and  take  the  other 
cuts.  But  I  submit  that  we,  as  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  now  ought  to  mani- 
fest our  sincerity  about  reducing  expend- 
itiu-es  by  being  willing  to  go  along  on  the 
same  formula  we  very  properly  and 
necessarily  impose  upon  the  others. 

So  I  hope  that  on  the  ensuing  rollcall, 
this  amendment  will  be  overwhelmingly 
supported.  I  have  stated  my  case.  Unless 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  take  an  op- 
posite point  of  view,  and  say  things 
which  I  think  should  be  refuted,  I  am 
wlUlng  to  rest  It  and  proceed  to  a  vote, 
provided  we  can  find  a  way,  now,  to  get  a 
rollcall  ordered,  which  we  can. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
be  glad  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum, after  which  I  shall  wish  to  speak 
briefly.  Then,  of  course.  If  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  the  bill  wishes  to 
reply,  he  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorxma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  preceded  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

B4r.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  reply  briefly  to  the  argument  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  budget  for  the 
legislative  department  and  the  budget 
for  the  Judicial  department  are  both 
shown  by  the  President's  budget  filed 
with  us  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  every  year,  as  uncontrollable.  And 
the  proper  page,  copied  out  of  the  budg- 
et, is  attached  to  the  papers  which  I  have 
furnished  to  each  Senator  in  this  case. 

In  the  second  place,  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  is  it  listed  in  the 
budget  that  these  two  items  are  uncon- 


trollable, but  that  also  happens  to  be  the 
case.  They  are  uncontrollable. 

We  have  100  Senators  and  435  Repre- 
sentatives. Their  salaries  are  fixed  by 
law.  There  is  no  provision  in  this  resolu- 
tion at  all  to  cut  anybody's  salary,  their 
salaries  or  anybody  else's. 

In  the  case  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  cuts  are  accom- 
plished by  failing  to  fill  vacancies. 

I  took  this  up  personally  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioner.  I  fovmd  out  that 
there  is  a  27-percent  turnover  of  person- 
nel each  year,  and  that  it  will  be  possible, 
simply  and  easily,  for  them  to  accomplish 
the  2-percent  reduction  from  the  budget 
amount  for  personnel. 

In  the  case  of  the.  Senate  and  the 
House,  of  course,  there  Is  no  such  situa- 
tion existing.  The  salaries  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  are  fixed  by  law  and 
are  collectible  by  the  Individuals  them- 
selves. 

Insofar  as  the  other  expenses  of  the 
Senate  are  concerned,  they  are  in  the 
main  in  connection  with  the  employees 
and  the  staffs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
Members.  And,  in  that  case,  every  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  has  a  chance  to 
make  savings  if  he  wants  to  do  so.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  been  making 
a  saving  by  using  less  than  his  fiill 
allowance  for  the  hire  of  personnel  on 
his  staff. 

Each  Senator  is  given  that  chance. 
Each  Senator  who  is  able  to  do  so  can  do 
so.  However,  It  happens  to  be  a  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  our  colleagues  have  to 
use  not  only  their  full  allowance  for  the 
employment  of  their  stsifl.  but  also  have 
to  go  into  their  own  personal  pockets  or, 
receive  aid  from  their  friends,  to  pay  for 
the  larger  staff  which  is  required  for 
them  to  properly  serve  their  particular 
constituencies.  That  Is  known  to  all  of 
us. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  press  In  the 
last  few  days  that  one  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues,  in  the  effort  to  prop- 
erly serve  his  very  large  constituency — 
because  he  comes  from  one  of  our  larger 
States — has  had  to  have  help  from 
friends  in  an  amount  sufilclent  for  Mm 
to  man  his  office  in  such  a  way  that  he 
can  properly  serve  his  constituency. 

I  call  back  to  the  attention  of  every 
Senator  the  fact  that  If  he  can  make  a 
savings  out  of  the  fimds  provided  for  the 
hiring  of  his  staff,  he  has  a  chance  to 
do  so. 

Other  expenses  of  the  Senate  are  con- 
nected with  printing.  We  know  that  we 
have  to  have  printing  done  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate.  We  have  to 
have  committee  reports  printed.  We  have 
to  have  the  transcript  of  hearings  of 
committees  printed. 

There  is  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator 
a  small  hearing  record  pertaining  to  a 
matter  that  was  handled  this  morning 
or  on  yesterday.  Twelve  hearings  records 
were  printed  for  one  hearing  conducted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse]. 

And  there  would  have  been  no  other 
way  for  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  be  In- 
formed as  to  what  occurred  in  those 
hearings  and  as  to  what  the  witnesses 
who  testified  at  those  hearings  had  to 
say  on  the  subject  matter  of  the  hear- 
ings except  to  have  them  printed. 


Mr.     President,     the     Congressionai. 

Record  is  printed  overnight  and  contains 
everything  that  is  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  whole  session.  It  looks 
as  if  this  session  is  going  to  lie  about  1 
year  long. 

I  see  no  way  to  save  that  expense  with- 
out cutting  down  on  the  Information  that 
is  sent  out  to  the  people  who  receive  the 
Congressional  Record  all  over  the  world, 
and  particularly  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  have  a  right  to  keep 
up  with  what  is  going  on  here.  Of  course, 
the  Congressional  Record  preserves  for 
posterity  in  its  permanent  Record  form, 
when  it  is  printed  in  book  form,  the 
doings  of  every  Senate  and  of  every 
House  of  Representatives  since  the  Gov- 
ernment was  established  way  back  in  the 
late  17O0's. 

There  are  so  many  of  the  expenses  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  are  uncontrollable  that  I 
do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  to  mention 
more  of  them. 

We  all  have  an  allowance  for  travel  to 
our  homes.  It  may  be  necessary  for  me 
to  go  home,  in  order  to  serve  my  con- 
stituents well,  because  of  the  things  that 
are  going  on  there,  for  the  full  nimiber  of 
trips  that  are  permitted  me  under  the 
laws  passed  by  Congress.  Next  year  it 
may  be  possible  for  me  to  get  along  with- 
out going  home  more  than  once  or  twice. 
The  situations  change,  and  nothing  is 
controllable  ahead  of  time  or  by  the  fiat 
of  anyone  as  to  how  much  of  that  money 
shall  be  expended. 

I  could  go  on  with  the  expenies  gen- 
erally of  the  Senate  and  the  House — and 
they  are  net  heavy.  My  recollection  Is 
that  they  are  about  $40  million  for  the 
Senate,  and  $80  million  for  the  House. 
The  Legislative  Appropriation  Act  for  fis- 
cal 1968  totals  $275  million. 

We  are  talking  about  saving  here  $9 
billion — $9  billion — in  obligation  author- 
ity and  $4.1  billion  in  actual  expenditures 
this  year.  The  entire  saving  with  refer- 
ence to  Congress,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, would  be  approximately  $14  mil- 
lion. And  it  would  be  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. Who  has  the  authority?  Is  it  the 
present  occupant  of  the  chair,  or  the 
President  pro  tempore,  or  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent? Certainly,  it  is  not  the  President, 
because  he  is  the  head  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  Government  which  cannot,  un- 
der our  constitutional  Government,  con- 
trol the  Senate  or  the  House. 

So  my  distinguished  friend  asks  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  make  contributions.  I 
will  say  that  we  are  willing  to  make  con- 
tributions. I  will  say  that  every  Senator 
has  it  in  his  power,  by  frugal  handling  of 
his  office  and  by  frugal  public  travel,  to 
make  contributions.  I  say  also  that  every 
Senator  who  has  stayed  here  and  tended 
to  his  duty  the  entire  session  has  made 
considerable  contribution  in  that  way  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and  to  the 
solving  of  our  problems. 

It  hM  not  been  easy — and  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  will 
agree  with  me — for  us  who  sit  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  cut  what 
appears  to  be  almost  $6  billion  from  the 
appropriations  before  we  get  through. 
Every  time  you  cut  anybody's  appropria- 


tion, you  make  some  of  your  constituents 
angry  at  you ;  and  the  Senator  knows  that 
is  a  fact.  If  it  is  something  that  affects 
an  agency  that  operates  In  your  State, 
you  cut  at  your  peril.  Yet,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  shown  any  timidity  or  any 
unwillingness  to  cut,  when  it  appears  that 
we  will  have  cut  a  total  of  almost  $6  bil- 
lion by  the  time  we  get  through  passing 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  the  supplemental 
bill,  which  lie  ahead  of  us,  when  added 
to  the  bills  we  have  already  passed. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senators  deserve  the  implied  charge 
made  by  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  we  are 
not  showing  a  willingness  to  contribute 
or  a  willingness  to  cooperate.  To  the  con- 
trary, I  suspect  that  we  are  contributing 
and  cooperating  a  good  deal  more  than 
most  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  to 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  our  Nation. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  feels  that  for 
himself,  and  I  am  sure  that  many  others 
in  Congress  could  make  a  great  deal 
more  at  home,  tending  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. Instead  of  being  here  and  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  these  terrible  prob- 
lems. 

So  much  for  the  legislative  part  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator.  Let  us  come  to  the 
judicial  part.  He  suggests  that  we  tdao 
add  tlie  judicial  department  to  be  cut. 
I  am  sure  that  my  distinguished  friend 
has  forgotten  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  part, 
at  least,  because  one  provision  is  that 
the  judges — meaning  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court — shall  receive  compensa- 
tion which  shall  not  be  diminished  dur- 
ing their  continuance  in  office.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  compensation  of  other 
judges  cannot  be  diminished.  They  can 
be  struck  out  of  office.  They  can  quit  if 
they  wish.  Their  district  can  be  discon- 
tinued. But  they  are  appointed  for  life, 
and  their  expenses  are  expenses  which 
this  Government  gladly  Incurs,  and  In- 
curs In  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  made 
subject  to  all  of  the  vicissitude.^  that  af- 
fect our  Nation.  They  run  on  regularly. 

The  same  is  true  with  reference  to 
other  expenses  of  the  judiciary.  I  know 
that  the  Senator  has  been  In  the  library 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  If  he  has  been  in 
any  Federal  courthouse  in  the  Nation,  he 
has  been  in  the  library  there.  As  to  those 
library  expenses,  we  cannot  very  well  say 
to  the  lawbook  publishers.  "You  must 
take  a  cut  because  we  have  passed  a  law 
here  saying  that  you  shall  do  so."  We 
cannot  very  well  discontinue  publication 
of  the  reports,  which  are  required  to  be 
published  by  law,  and  which  are  pub- 
lished at  heavy  expense  and  circulated  at 
heavy  expense.  We  cannot  discontinue 
any  of  the  many  expenses  of  the  judicial 
department. 

Wbat  about  the  juries?  The  jurors  are 
payable  by  law,  under  law  that  we  pass, 
and  we  provide  money  to  pay  them. 

Can  we  say  that  the  jurors  must  take 
a  cut  in  their  pay  or  that  we  shall  have 
such  a  cut  as  will  not  permit  the  courts 
to  function,  not  permit  the  covirts  to  have 
Jurors,  not  permit  the  courts  to  sum- 
mon jurors  from  the  citizenship  that 
they  serve  and  swear  them  to  do  jus- 
tice by  their  fellow  men  in  the  courts? 
The  very  Idea  of  bringing  the  Judicial 


department  under  this  proposal  shocks 
me  and  astounds  me,  because  it  does  not 
show  a  clear  understanding  by  the  Sen- 
ator. I  realize  he  is  not  a  lawyer,  but  a 
college  professor.  However.  I  am  a  lawyer, 
and  I  know  something  about  the  expenses 
of  the  judiciary  department.  Having 
once  been  a  judge  myself,  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  possibly  Impose  any  real 
restriction  or  meaningful  restriction; 
and,  if  we  did,  I  do  not  see  who  could 
Impose  It,  because  each  judge  has  the 
same  right  to  draw  his  salary  that  we 
Senators  have  individually;  each  judge 
has  the  same  right  to  swear  jurors  or  to 
have  his  clerk  swear  jurors,  to  have  his 
marshals  summon  Jurors,  as  every  other 
judge. 

The  President  cannot  stop  that.  The 
President  does  not  control  the  judiciary. 
The  President  Is  not  the  hesui  of  the 
judicial  system.  By  our  Constitution,  we 
make  the  judicial  system  a  separate,  co- 
ordinate branch  of  Government. 

The  Senator  has  said,  I  believe  he  is 
correct,  that  if  this  cut  could  be  ap- 
plied— the  2  percent  and  the  10  percent — 
to  the  judiciary,  it  would  save  the  mag- 
nificent sum  of  $3  million.  And  he  sug- 
gests that  that  be  done.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  practical.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  possible.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  do  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  shall 
consider  it  seriously.  We  have  done  what 
is  possible  in  the  terms  of  this  resolution, 
which  has  been  adopted  so  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  part  of  the  other  body.  I 
believe  I  have  stated  in  the  Record  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
adopted  was  366  to  26.  which  makes  it 
completely  evident  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  wants  to  do  its  part  In 
bringing  about  this  particular  added  sav- 
ing in  addition  to  what  we  have  saved 
in  the  passage  of  our  appropriations. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  one  more  word  and 
I  shall  be  through.  While  we  were  in  con- 
ference on  the  foreign  aid  bill  earlier 
today,  the  head  of  the  minority  group 
of  the  House  conferees  came  over  and 
told  me — I  shall  not  m«itlon  his  name; 
Senators  know  who  he  is — "By  no  means 
allow  this  provision  affecting  legislative 
and  judiciary  to  go  on  this  bill."  He  said. 
"We  have  argued  this  thing  up  and  down 
in  our  committee.  We  cannot  get  it  ac- 
cepted. They  think  it  is  unreasonable  and 
impractical  and  cannot  be  done.  Please 
be  sure  that  that  not  be  done." 

Then,  before  I  left,  the  chairman  of 
the  majority  group,  the  head  of  the 
House  conferees,  came  over  and  told  me 
the  same  thing.  I  understand  that  he  was 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  shortly  before  we 
took  up  this  measure,  although  I  did  not 
see  him  at  that  time,  passing  on  word  to 
various  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  that  such  was  the  case. 

They  have  gone  Into  this  matter  very 
exhaustively  because  they  made  a  begin- 
ning in  this  effort,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  said.  That  is  not  how  they 
had  made  the  mistake  under  the  Whit- 
ten  amendment  of  putting  In  the  judicial 
and  legislative  departments.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  in  our  conference  the 
distinguished  Representative,  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  made  it  very  clear  that  he  should 
have  exempted  some  agencies  which  he 
had  not  and  these  are  two  he  said  should 
have   been  exempted,   and  he   named 
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others  that  were  not  named  In  the  origi- 
nal wording  of  his  so-called  Whitten 
amendment. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  of  New 
York  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  join  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  opposing  this  amendment. 
Very  reluctantly  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment. I  cosponsored  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  an  amendment  in  the 
Senate- House  conference  committee 
which  would  have  required  a  2-percent 
cut  in  legislative  expenditures.  We  have 
been  working  for  6  weeks  to  try  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  House  conferees  on 
reducing  expenditures.  We  have  finally 
reached  an  agreement  which  would  save 
over  $4  billion.  I  have  the  same  advice  as 
the  Senator  from  Florida.  That  to'  accept 
the  Mundt  amendment  would  jeopardize 
the  whole  bill  and  the  $4  billion  saving. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  was  sure  he  did. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  we 
were  to  add  amendments  such  as  this 
amendment,  it  would  jeopardize  this  $4 
billion  savings. 

There  are  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  particu- 
larly from  the  bigger  States,  who  need  all 
the  money  that  is  appropriated  to  them 
for  clerk  hire.  I  realize  that.  Some  of 
those  Members  are  even  digging  into 
their  own  pockets  to  cover  expenditures. 

In  my  case,  I  am  presently  spending  at 
a  rate  of  $45,000  less  than  I  am  allowed. 
For  this  year  I  have  turned  back  $25,920. 

I  will  save  more  than  2  percent  and  I 
assure  the  people  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  Senate  that  I  will  be  turning  back  far 
In  excess  of  this  2  percent  cut  being  pro- 
posed. I  very  rarely  use  all  of  the  money 
for  clerk  hire  that  is  allotted  to  me  so 
this  would  not  affect  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  table  prepared  by  the 
Disbursement  Office  of  the  Senate  imder 
the  direction  of  Robert  A.  Brenkworth, 
Financial  Clerk,  indicating  my  savings 
so  far  this  year.  The  money  I  will  turn 
back  to  the  Treasury. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CIERK-HIRE  ALLOWANCE,  OFFICE  OF  SENATOR  YOUNG  OF 
NORTH  DAKOTA,  FOR  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  DEC.  31  1967 
INCLUSIVE 
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Ui«J,  J»n.  1-Jiily  31 »9,819.17  93  $85,029.16 

Unused 2,275.83  7  6;391.20 

*llo«»«l 32.09100  100  91, 42a  36 

Used,AoH-Sept30....    75  23,785.00 

U""**! 25  8,015.00 

*ll"»«< 100  31. 800. 00 

Used.0etl-Dec31 76  36. 187.  SO 

U"""** 24  11,512.50 

*"»"«' 100  47,700.00 

Recapitulation,  Calendar  Year  1967 

H'«'-v 84.9  »H5,001.66 

""»*«»- 15.1  25,91170 

Mkmti loao  170,920.36 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  that  the  Senator  has  introduced  the 
table.  The  brethren  of  the  Senator  know 
that  he  operates  frugally,  as  well  as  effec- 
tively. I  think  that  can  be  said  of  most 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

However,  there  are  some  Senatoi%  who 
are  caught  in  a  tight  position  by  reason 
of  the  great  burden  they  carry,  due  to 
the  size  of  their  States  or  the  r-ctivity  in 
their  States,  who  cannot  operate  imder 
the  Senate  allowance.  I  think  we  would 
be  blind  to  close  our  eyes  to  that 
situation. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  his  position. 

As  far  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
concerned,  he  will  save  a  good  deal  more 
than  2  percent  in  his  case,  not  only  from 
clerk  hire,  but  from  travel  and  other 
matters  having  to  do  with  his  ofiQce.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
does  that.  I  think  he  will  have  discharged 
his  responsibility  by  so  doing. 

However,  when  we  have  brethren  here 
who  cannot  nm  their  offices  with  the 
amoimt  allowed  for  clerk  hire  because  of 
the  great  activity  and  the  size  of  the 
States  they  represent,  we  should  not  be 
bUnd  to  the  fact  that  we  do  have  several 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in  that 
category.  The  same  is  true  with  reference 
to  the  committees  and  committee  staffs. 
There  is  never  a  year  that  there  are  not 
some  committee  staffs  which  are  required 
to  do  more  than  was  expected  in  the  be- 
ginning and  they  have  had  to  come  back 
to  the  Senate,  or  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  had  to  come  bwack  to  the 
Senate,  and  ask  for  a  further  allowance 
in  order  that  they  can  fully  carry  out 
their  obligations  to  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

However,  I  have  again  illustrated  by 
that  one  fact  that  here  is  a  matter  that 
is  uncontrollable.  The  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  I  serve  together  on 
two  committees,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  We  cannot  tell,  to 
save  our  souls,  at  this  stage  what  will  be 
the  level  of  work  falling  on  those  two 
committees  next  year.  It  may  be  heavier 
than  it  was  this  year,  although  I  hope 
not,  or  it  may  be  lighter.  However,  it  la 
unc<Hitrollable  and  it  is  not  foreseeable. 
No  human  being  can  foresee  it. 

I  think  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is 
sizing  up  this  matter  correctly  when  it 
says  here  are  two  departments,  legisla- 
tive tmd  judiciary,  which  are  imcontrol- 
lable. 

I  hope  the  Senate  by  its  verdict  on  this 
vote,  by  its  defeat  of  this  motion,  will 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
Jeopardize  the  passage  of  tills  very 
worthwhile  act,  in  which  it  is  very  vital 
to  oiu-  coxmtry  to  act  now,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  something  from  the  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  has  been  fairly 
gone  into  and  not  accepted  there. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
will  not  insist  on  his  amendment. 

The^ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  comments  I  would  like  to  make  on 
the  rejoinder  offered  by  my  good  friend 
from  Florida.  I  shall  try  to  take  up  his 


proposals  and  arguments  in  the  order  in 
which  he  presented  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  said  the 
legislative  budget  is  imcontrollable, 
which  came  as  a  shock  to  me  because  I 
served  for  a  while  on  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  dealing  with  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  Government  and  it  is  as 
controllable  as  that  of  any  agency.  We 
have  people  coming  in  for  more  and 
less  and  we  move  it  up  and  down  every 
year.  However.  I  offer  as  the  best  testi- 
mony to  that  effect  that  the  President 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  included 
the  judiciary  and  the  legislative  branches 
among  the  controllable  agencies  In  their 
presentation  to  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  asked  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  about  that.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator know  what  they  told  me?  They  said, 
"Because  the  Whitten  amendment  in- 
cluded them  and  not  because  we  con- 
sidered them  controllable."  They  pointed 
out  on  page  14  of  the  budget  last  Jan- 
uary that  both  of  these  departments 
are  uncontrollable. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  they  say  completely 
or  relatively, 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  believe  the  word  was 
relatively  uncontrollable.  That  means  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  I  could 
save  money  but  that  it  might  not  be  con- 
trolled by  some  of  our  common  friends. 
Mr.  MUNDT.  That  can  be  controUed. 
If  we  have  savings  and  economize  our- 
selves that  can  apply  to  others. 

I  know  from  having  served  on  the 
committee  that  they  are  controllable  be- 
cause I  have  seen  them  controlled.  Mr. 
President,  you  can  stack  the  testimony 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  high  as 
the  roof.  I  can  point  to  the  chapter  and 
page  showing  the  legislative  costs  can  be 
controlled.  I  say  that  the  Senators  know 
It  can  be  controlled.  You  can  vote  to  put 
new  rugs  in  an  office  or  you  can  vote  not 
to  put  new  rugs  in  sua  office;  you  can 
vote  to  build  a  new  bLillding  or  you  can 
vote  not  to  build  a  new  building ;  you  can 
vote  to  expand  or  reduce  travel  abroad. 
There  is  possible  control  over  our  ex- 
penditures and  it  is  easier  than  in  the 
VA,  In  time  of  war.  So  I  submit  our  legis- 
lative budget  is  controllable.  So  much 
for  that. 

The  Senator  makes  a  great  deal  of  the 
point  that  legislative  salaries  are  fixed 
by  law  and  Judicial  salaries  are  fixed  by 
law.  The  Senator  knows  so  well,  and  I 
am  sure  he  must  because  he  is  as  con- 
versant with  this  as  I  am,  that  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  economy  bill  is  that  no 
salaries  are  to  be  cut  anywhere  along 
the  line  in  the  executive  branch,  the 
Judiciary,  or  the  legislative  branch.  The 
Senator  tries  to  appeal  to  Senators  to 
frighten  them  into  thinking  they  might 
be  taking  a  personal  reduction  In  salary. 
Members  in  other  eras  of  our  history 
have  done  even  that.  They  cut  their  sal- 
aries back  $2,500  a  year  in  time  of  war 
because  there  was  a  danger  to  our  fiscal 
affairs.  We  are  not  suggesting  that  in  this 
bill,  however,  although  we  might  have  to 
come  to  that  and  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to 
face  that  issue  and  make  such  cuts  If 
necessary. 

For  the  Senator  to  try  to   frighten 
Members  to  vote  against  my  amendment 
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by  saying  they  might  be  cutting  your 
salaries,  however,  is  completely  wrong. 
I  say  to  Senators  that  this  legislation  is 
not  going  to  cut  any  salaries  anywhere. 
Then,  there  is  the  matter  of  not  filling 
vacancies  by  reason  of  attrition  through 
which  there  could  be  salary  savings — this 
would  and  should  apply  to  us  as  well  as 
others. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  any  such  thing  as 
a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  process  of  at- 
trition  

Mr.  MUNDT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  immediately  appoint  a 
Senator  to  take  his  place? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Would  not  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  call  for  an  election 
to  fill  the  seat,  if  a  Representative  passed 
away,  retired,  or  resigned?  Neither 
of  those  is  a  Federal  official  be- 
cause it  is  the  right  of  a  State  and  it  Is 
the  right  of  a  district  in  a  State  to  be 
represented  here  in  Congress.  How  can 
Congress  control  that  in  this  resolution 
when  the  Senator  knows  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  such  attrition? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Congress  does  not  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  cut  in  salary,  that 
it  be  by  attrition  in  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  number  of  Senators,  but  there  is  the 
same  kind  of  turnover  on  committee 
staffs  and  on  the  individual  staffs  of 
Senators,  as  in  executive  departments. 
We  say  to  the  executive  departments, 
"Just  do  not  fill  the  jobs  quite  so  rapidly 
and  you  make  the  saving." 

That  is  what  we  applied  to  them.  I 
think  that  is  what  we  should  apply  to 
ourselves. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Assuming  that  any 
Senator,  the  Senator  from  Florida  or  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  shoiild  lose 
his  administrative  assistant,  who  is  it 
that  has  the  right  under  the  law  to  fill 
that  post?  Is  It  not  the  Senator  who  is 
concerned?  If  he  needs  an  administrative 
assistant,  does  he  not  promptly  get  one? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion In  old  Yankee  fashion  by  asking  the 
Senator  from  Florida:  Suppose,  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  because  of  the 
extra  business  as  a  consequence  of  the 
Vietnamese  war.  that  100  people  retire, 
who  has  It  within  his  power  to  reappoint 
them,  replace  them,  or  not  replace  them? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Did  not  the  Senator 
ask  me  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  did. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Then  all  I  can  say  is 
that  I  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sioner what  the  situation  was.  and  he 
said  that  there  was  a  27-percent  turn- 
over each  year  in  the  Civil  Service  force 
of  this  coimtry.  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely easy  for  any  sizable  agency  to 
effect  a  2-percent  cut  against  the  budg- 
eted amount  for  personnel  salaries  be- 
cause of  that  large  turnover. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  TTie  Senator  did  not 
answer  my  question.  He  does  not  have 
to  answer  it,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  do  so, 
but  his  statement  led  to  the  question. 

Mr.  HOLXAND.  The  answer  is  this. 


that  if  he  la  talking  about  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  with  thousamis  of  em- 
ployees, and  there  are  100  vacancies 
there,  they  may  not  have  to  fill  all  those 
vacancies,  or  they  may  fill  some,  or  they 
could  still  leave  some  unfilled.  They  ask 
only  a  2-percent  reduction  in  the  total 
budget  for  personnel  salaries.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  tells  me  that  this  is 
easily  attainable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  various  executive  agencies. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  administrator 
can  elect  to  replace  them  or  not  replace 
them.  Just  as  a  Senator  can  elect  to  re- 
place or  not  to  replace  a  member  of  his 
steff? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  he  may  do 
so,  but  the  Senator,  if  he  does  not  re- 
place his  right  arm,  and  he  has  only  one, 
and  that  is  his  administrative  assistant, 
he  would  be  without  his  right  arm  if  he 
did  not  replace  him.  If  he  did  not  re- 
place his  legislative  assistant,  should  he 
leave  or  retire,  he  would  be  without  his 
left  arm,  because  he  has  only  one  legis- 
lative assistant.  That  is  true  of  all  of  us 
as  Senators.  Obviously,  we  would  have 
to  replace  them.  Is  the  service  of  those 
people  so  worthless  that  we  might  like  to 
go  ahead  without  an  administrative  or  a 
legislative  assistant?  I  think  the  question 
answers  itself.  We  have  an  office  with  a 
limited  number  of  employees,  some  12  or 
14  in  the  average  Senate  office,  each  with 
functions  which  that  particiilar  cHie  is 
well  trained  to  perform. 

We  do  not  have  the  same  situation  in 
a  department  such  as  Agriculture,  with 
its  tens  of  thousands  of  employees,  or 
in  the  Veterans'  Administration,  with  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees,  or  in 
any  other  of  the  huge  departments  of 
Government. 

I  repeat.  I  am  willing  to  accept — and  I 
hope  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
willing  to  accept — the  verdict  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion who  states  that  Federal  agencies  can 
easily  accept  this  condition  because  of 
their  normal,  large  turnover,  leaving 
some  positions  unfilled,  and  thus  saving 
2  percent  on  their  budgeted  personnel 
expenses. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Did  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  say  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  Senators  could  not 
likewise  accept  such  a  reduction? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission had  nothing  to  say  to  us  about 
that.  That  is  our  business.  I  am  saying, 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida,  that  I  can- 
not get  along  without  an  administrative 
assistant.  I  think  I  can  also  say  that  for 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  that  he 
cannot  get  along  without  an  administra- 
tive assistant.  I  cannot  get  along  with- 
out a  legislative  assistant  and  I  think  I 
can  say  that  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  too. 

I  cannot  get  along  without  trained  peo- 
ple to  do  specific  work  in  my  office.  I  have 
only  barely  enough  now  to  do  the  work.  I 
am  one  of  the  offices  in  Washington,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
also,  which  keeps  open  every  Saturday  in 
order  to  try  to  catch  up  on  our  work.  We 
have  difficulty  getting  in  touch  with  t^e 
executive  offices  throughout  the  District 
because  they  are  not  open  on  Saturdays. 


Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  They  are  not  open 
after  4:30  or  5  o'clock  and  we  are  open 
not  only  at  6  o'clock  but  sometimes  until 
7  or  later.  All  the  staffs  of  Senators  and 
House  Members  are  very  hard  workers. 
They  are  well  paid  for  their  work.  They 
are  well  trained  to  do  specific  work.  If 
something  happens  to  one,  either  he  or 
she  has  to  be  replaced,  because  there  Is 
no  one  else  to  do  that  particular  work. 
The  Senator  knows  tliat  perfectly  well, 
so  that  it  is  idle  for  us  to  discuss  it  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  that  we  do  not 
have  to  discuss  this  issue  much  more.  We 
start  out  with  a  different  philosophy. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  seems  to  feel 
that  all  Federal  officials  down  at  the  ex- 
ecutive end  of  the  avenue  are  wasters 
and  squanderers.  If  he  can  allege  that 
as  a  Democrat,  then  I  can  reaffirm  It  as 
a  Republican.  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
that  going  on  down  there.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  other  side  of  the  coin  Is  right 
when  he  assimies  that  all  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  House  are  thrifty  Scots- 
men and  traditional  pennyplnchers  who 
never  spend  a  nickel  of  the  public's 
money  which  they  should  not  be  spend- 
ing. 

I  cannot  get  along  without  an  admin- 
istrative assistant.  I  cannot  get  along 
without  a  sizable  staff.  We  keep  the  of- 
fice open  on  Saturdays  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Most  of  the  de- 
partments downtown  do  not.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  states  that  he  does  not 
have  a  loose  clerical  budget.  I  do  not, 
either.  I  have  turned  back  well  over 
$200,000  of  my  expense  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress.  But  that  does  not 
mean  I  could  not  have  had  some  more 
people.  It  does  not  mean  I  could  not  have 
made  the  members  of  my  staff  a  little 
happier  if  I  had  hired  four  or  five  more  in 
the  office  to  work  the  Saturday  shift  and 
let  the  rest  of  them  off.  It  means,  I  g\iess, 
that  I  have  been  somewhat  hard-boiled 
with  my  staff  and  have  resisted  their 
legitimate  pleas  not  to  have  to  work  so 
long  or  so  late. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  will  be  much  kinder 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  than 
he  is  to  himself.  I  think  that  be  runs  a 
frugal  office,  and  a  well-trained  office 
with  fine  personnel.  I  do  not  think  he 
could  spare  a  single  one  of  them.  If  he 
did  have  to  spare  one,  he  would  need 
quickly  to  replace  him  or  her. 

I  think  his  situation  is  like  mine  and 
like  that  of  most  Senators  and  most 
House  Members.  Aside  from  that,  the 
Senator  has  not  gotten  around  to  the 
point  of  telling  us  from  what  source 
there  could  be  any  control  exercised  in 
this  particular  matter.       "^ 

The  Senator  frtHn  South  Dakota  Is 
answerable  only  to  the  people  of  South 
Dakota.  He  has  the  right  to  determine 
the  salaries  and  those  who  shall  be  on  his 
payroll  and  what  work  they  shall  do.  He 
has  the  right,  the  privilege,  and  the  duty 
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to  report  to  his  State  and  no  one  can 
control  him  in  any  of  those  matters. 

For  myself,  I  would  not  cast  one  vote 
that  would  look  as  though  I  thought  I 
could  control  him,  because  I  know  that  I 
cannot.  I  am  sure  he  knows  the  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MXJNDT.  I  will  get  around  to  that 
but,  first,  I  want  to  disavow  the  very 
gracious  compliment  which  the  Senator 
paid  me  when  he  indicated  I  ran  such  a 
tight  ship,  that  I  have  exactly  the  right 
number  of  people,  working  precisely  the 
right  number  of  hours  per  week,  to  get 
the  job  done. 

One  of  my  fine  girls  took  ill  and  was 
gone  for  a  long  time.  I  hoped  she  would 
come  back.  We  waited  4  or  5  months. 
She  came  back.  To  my  surprise,  the  oflBce 
continued  to  nm  without  her.  I  suppose 
I  could  have  saved  her  salary.  I  did  not. 
She  was  ill  and  I  continued  to  pay  her. 
Had  she  resigned  I  could  have  saved  that 
money.  Thrifty  as  I  am,  I  could  have 
saved  some  additional  money.  So  I  think 
we  all  could.  I  point  out  that  the  situa- 
tion is  serious  enough  for  unusual  and 
painful  action. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  if  we 
accept  everything  the  Senator  from 
Florida  said  about  salaries,  .we  do  not 
have  to  make  the  saving  out  of  salaries. 
We  can  also  take  it  out  of- the  executive, 
judicial,  and  legislativeV  'rom  non- 
salary  sources.  We  can  reduce  the 
amount  spent  for  travel,  equipment,  con- 
struction, what  is  spent  by  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol.  Ova  money  is  as  con- 
trollable as  is  any  other  item. 

Turning  to  the  next  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida,  he  said  it  was  kind  of 
a  piddling  little  saving.  It  amoimted  to 
only  $14  million  in  the  legislative  and 
$3  million  in  the  judiciary.  We  agree  on 
the  arithmetic.  Against  a  $4.1  billion 
saving  in  the  executive  branch,  it  is  not 
very  large,  but  large  savings  are  made  by 
pyramiding  little  amoimts  on  top  of  httle 
amounts. 

As  I  said  before,  I  am  interested  in  the 
principle.  It  seems  to  me  commonsense 
and  simple  justice  that  we  in  the  legis- 
lative and  judiciary  branches  should  feel 
a  pinch,  economywise,  in  these  crucial 
days  of  war,  particularly  when  we  ask 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  accept 
a  reduction.  Perhaps  we  should  have  ex- 
empted it,  but  we  decided  to  include 
that  department.  We  included  reductions 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with 
farmers  struggling  along  at  72  percent 
of  parity,  in  the  worst  economic  straits 
they  have  been  in  in  three  decades,  pay- 
ing the  highest  interest  rates  since  the 
War  Between  the  States,  or  maybe  since 
Reconstruction.  Yet  we  are  cutting 
money  out  for  services  for  the  farmers. 

So  I  think  $14  million  could  be  spared 
from  the  services  and  committees  in  the 
Congress,  consisting  of  535  Members,  as 
a  representation  of  good  faith  on  our 
part. 

On  the  next  point,  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  misspoke  himself,  be- 
cause he  implied  that,  as  a  college  pro- 
fessor, I  did  not  know  the  Constitution 
said  Congress  could  not  cut  the  salaries 
of  Federal  judges.  Let  me  tell  him  that, 
if  I  did  not  know  that,  I  would  be  ad- 
vocating reductions  in  the  salaries  of 
some  of  them.  I  know  it,  and  the  Senator 


knows  It.  But  no  cut  in  judicial  salaries 
or  senatorial  salaries  or  any  other 
salaries  are  Involved.  The  Judiciary  has 
$6  million  for  travel.  I  do  not  know  why. 
When  I  hear  some  of  the  speeches  made 
by  the  top  judges  in  their  travels,  I  wish 
they  would  stay  home.  Then  when  I  read 
some  of  the  decisions  they  make,  I  wish 
they  would  go  travel.  But  perhaps  they 
could  save  half  of  the  travel  money. 

The  judiciary  spends  one-third  of  a 
million  on  buildings  and  grounds  and  $41 
million  for  supporting  personnel.  Maybe 
they  could  get  along,  as  I  found  to  my 
surprise  I  could,  with  one  less  employee 
for  6  months.  So  they  could,  too,  par- 
ticipate In  this  all-out  attack  on  waste. 

I  conclude  my  argument  by  saying  we 
have  a  decision  to  make.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said  about  the  inconveniences  Involved 
in  economizing.  It  Is  not  going  to  be 
easy.  It  is  going  to  be  a  little  painful. 
Maybe  he  is  right  in  assuming  that  down 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  they 
shovel  money  out  in  big  shovelfuls  and  do 
not  pay  attention  to  it,  and  here  we 
parcel  it  out  with  an  eye  dropper  and 
that  we  are  consistently  thrifty.  I  do  not 
accept  that,  but  I  would  like  to  see  us 
get  into  the  economy  act.  I  would  like  to 
see  us  participate.  I  would  like  to  see  us 
give  some  manifestation  of  good  faith. 
Then  perhaps  we  could  effect  some  more 
economies  in  the  executive  branch  next 
year,  if  we  do  not  insist  on  excluding 
ourselves  from  this  first  real  meaningful 
experiment  in  economy.  ^ 

The  question  is.  Will  we  participate  in 
economy  or  Just  continue  to  pontificate 
about  economy?  That  is  the  question  we 
will  resolve  in  the  roUcall  vote  on  my 
amendment.  The  question  is.  Will  we 
practice  what  we  preach,  or  just  keep  on 
preaching  economy  without  being  willing 
to  practice  any  of  it?  Our  rollcall  will 
determine  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  simply  by 
saying  that  the  proposition  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  is  to  determine  whether 
we  are  just  going  to  continue  to  provide 
counsel  to  others  who  we  think  should 
save  some  money,  or  whether  we  our- 
selves will  cooperate  a  little  bit  by  sav- 
ing some  in  our  own  house  and  our  own 
shop.  I  think  we  ought  to  wage  an  all-out 
war  agsunst  waste,  against  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  I  think  we  should  do  it  with  all 
three  branches  of  the  Government  par- 
ticipating in  the  effort. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  KiM- 
NEDY  of  New  York  in  the  chair).  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest a  temporary  quorum  call,  to  be 
called  off  in  2  or  3  minutes,  just  to  give 
warning. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bUl  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  termi- 
nated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  question  is  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  2.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "nay."  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
noimce  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DoDD],  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Mondale],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madce]  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Macntt- 
soNl,  and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFF]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNiCK],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHELl.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware [Mr.  Williams]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  29, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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(No.  387  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Burdlck 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hansen 

Mundt 

Cannon 

Hatfleld 

Murphy 

Case 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastore 

Church 

HoUlngs 

Smith 

Clark 

Hruska 

Spong 

Cotton 

Javlts 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Fannin 

McOovem 
NAYS— 44 

Anderson 

Holland 

Moss 

Baker 

Jackson 

Muskle 

BartleU 

Jordan.  N.C 

Nelson 

Bible 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Boggs 

Kennedy,  Mass 

PeU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Kennedy,  NY. 

Proxmlre 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Randolph 

Ervln 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Oore 

McClellan 

Sparkman 

Grlffln 

McGee 

Tydlngs 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Williams,  N.J. 

Harris 

MetcaU 

Yar  borough 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hartke 

Montoya 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morse 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Aiken 

Eastland 

Percy 

Allott 

Ellender 

Prouty 

Bayh 

Hill 

Blblcoff 

Brewster 

Inouye 

BusseU 

Brooke 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long.  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

MagnuEOn 

Tower 

Dominick 

Mondale 

Williams,  Del. 

So  Mr.  MuNDT's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Florida  qualifies  to 
make  that  motion. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  intend  to  vote  the  other 
way? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  voted  on  the  prevail- 
ing side. 

Mr.  CASE.  Did  the  Senator  intend  to 
vote  the  other  way  on  the  reconsidera- 
tion? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  have  to  qual- 
ify, as  I  understand  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. I  voted  on  the  prevailing  side. 
I  have  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected,  and 
a  motion  has  been  made  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE.  Does  not  the  Senator  have 
to  qualify  in  order  to  make  that  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  qualified  to  make  the  motion  to 
reconsider  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  next  question  is  on  my 
motion  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  2. 

We  have  just  rejected  an  amendment 
to  change  Senate  amendment  No.  2.  The 
motion  would  now  recur  on  the  motion  to 
concur. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ptor  will  state  it. 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
motion  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  con- 
cur in  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  2. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  What  is  the  House 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roU 
is  being  called.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  not  in  order,  and  the  Chair  has 
no  authority  to  interpret  the  House 
amendment.  The  clerk  will  continue  to 
call  the  roll. 

The  rollcall  was  resumed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington].  If 
he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If 
I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."  I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender],  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Inoitye],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxj- 
son]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brewster],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington], and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge]  are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd],  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator 
from  Lousiana  (Mr.  Ellender],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hill],  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soNl,    the    Senator    from    Connecticut 

[Mr.  Ribicoff],  and  the  Senators  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],    the    Senator    from    Colorado 

[Mr.  Dominick],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucHEL],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott],  the  Senator 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Tow«r],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Prouty]  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Brooke],  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KucRELl,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Percy],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scorr],  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  74, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


(No.  388  Leg.] 

YEAS— 74 

Anderson 

Harris 

MontoiTK 

Baker 

Hart 

Morse 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hat&eld 

Moss 

Bible 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Murphy 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Muskle 

Byrd,  Va. 

HolUngs 

Nelson 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Carlson 

Javlts 

PeU 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Church 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Clark 

Kennedy,  Mass 

.  Smathers 

Cotton 

Kennedy,  N.Y. 

Smith 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

DUkaen 

McCarthy 

Spong 

Ervln 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Fannin 

McOee 

Thurmond 

Pong 

McGovem 

Tydlngs 

Fulbrlght 

Mclntyre 

WUllam«  N  J. 

Gore 

Metcall 

Yarborough 

Grlffln 

MUler 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Gruenlng 

Mondale 

Young,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Monroney 
NAYS— 0 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Prouty       •' 

Allott 

Hill 

Ribicoff   ^  ■ 

Bayh 

Inoiiye 

RusseU 

Brewster 

Kuchel 

Scott 

Brooke 

Laxische 

Symington 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Talmadge 

Dodd 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Dominick 

Mansfield 

WUllams,  Del. 

Eastland 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Holland's  motion  to  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  2  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from  Florida 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  now  that  the  Senate  has  voted 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendments  to 
the  Senate  amendments  No.  1  and  No.  2, 
those  being  the  only  amendments  that 
were  Involved,  the  action  is  now  final 
upon  this  measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  is  correct.  Action  is  now 
completed  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Haclcney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R  4765)  relat- 
ing to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  cer- 
tain distributions  pursuant  to  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  as 
amended. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  eru-olled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

HJl.  7898.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Nemeslo  Vazquez  Fernandez;  and 

H.B.  7977.  An  act  to  adjust  certain  postage 
rates,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  basic  compensa- 
tion for  certain  officers  and  employees  In  the 
Federal  Government,  and  to  regulate  the 
mailing  of  pandering  advertisements,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


DUTY-FREE  TREATMENT  OP 
LIMESTONE 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1141,  Calendar  No 
900. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
bUl  (HJl.  1141)  to  permit  duty-free 
treatment  of  limestone,  when  imported 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement, 
pursuant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  of  Louisiana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert : 

That  (a)  Item  915.25  (relating  to  bona  fide 
gifts,  and  not  exceeding  ISO  In  retail  value, 
from  members  of  the  Armed  FVsrces  serving 
In  combat  zones)  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "On  or  before 
12/31/67"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "On 
or  before  12/31/69". 

(b)  The  headnotea  for  part  1,  subpart  B 
of  the  Appendix  to  such  Schedules  are 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  beadnote: 

"2.  Articles  exempted  under  item  915.25 
from  the  payment  of  duty  shall  be  exempt 
also  from  the  payment  of  any  internal 
revenue  tax  imposed  upwn  or  by  reason  of 
ln»pK)rtatlon." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  consumption  on  or  after  January 
l,19re. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
the  committee  amendment  strikes  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  in  the  House 
bilL  H.R.  1141,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
would  authorize  the  President  to  elim- 
inate the  duty  on  certain  limestone,  when 
imported  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cement,  pursuant  to  his  trade  agree- 
ment authority.  The  substance  of  this  bill 


was  added  as  a  floor  amendment  to  H.R. 
286  on  March  23,  1967.  and  has  since 
been  enacted  into  law — ^E>ublic  Law  90- 
14.  Accordingly,  the  objective  sought  by 
the  House  version  of  HJl.  1141  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  House  provision  now 
is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  has  a  bill 
which  might  not  reach  the  Senate  at 
this  session.  It  would  permit  servicemen 
to  send  gifts  from  Vietnam,  duty  free,  to 
friends  and  relatives  in  the  United  States. 

Because  of  this,  in  lieu  of  the  language 
of  the  House  bill,  the  committee  substi- 
tutes an  amendment  to  extend  for  2 
years,  until  December  1,  1969,  the  $50 
exemption  in  the  tariff  law  for  gifts  from 
Armed  Forces  personnel  serving  in  com- 
bat zones. 

Under  the  basic  customs  law  of  the 
country,  gifts  from  abroad  may  enter 
duty  free  if  they  are  valued  at  not  more 
than  $10.  Historically,  this  Nation  has 
made  an  exception  to  this  $10  rule  in 
the  case  of  gifts  from  servicemen  serv- 
ing abroad  in  the  time  of  war.  Under  the 
exception,  gifts  from  these  servicemen 
valued  up  to  $50  may  enter  duty  free. 

In  spring  of  last  year  Congress  re- 
enacted  this  exemption  for  servicemen 
serving  in  combat  zones,  such  as  Viet- 
nam. Last  year's  amendment  was  limited 
to  gifts  received  In  this  country  on  or 
before  December  31,  1967.  The  passage 
of  time  has  demonstrated  that  the  Viet- 
nam war  will  continue  beyond  that  date. 
That  being  the  case,  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  our  fighting  men  in  Vietnam 
to  continue  the  $50  gift  exemption  for  an 
additional  period.  Under  the  committee 
amendment,  this  $50  gift  exemption  for 
servicemen  in  combat  zones  will  be  con- 
tinued until  December  31,  1969.  Unless 
we  act  now,  Christmas  gifts  arriving  late 
from  the  Vietnam  servicemen  may  not 
be  received  by  their  families  and  others 
without  the  payment  of  a  tariff  on  the 
value  of  the  gift  property. 

The  Treasury  Department  endorses 
the  committee's  amendment;  the  De- 
fense Department  favors  it.  It  is  identi- 
cal to  a  proposal  offered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  believe 
it  should  be  agreed  to,  and  I  urge  that 
it  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  this  privilege  to  send  to 
the  United  States  gifts  of  up  to  $50  free 
of  duty  exists  until  January  1,  but  some 
of  these  packages  may  be  delayed  and 
may  not  be  received  by  January  1. 
Therefore,  the  bill  is  necessary  to  relieve 
the  tariff  on  these  presents  being  sent  by 
servicemen  to  loved  ones  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
amendment.  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
the  bill  as  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  be  agreed  to  and  the  bill 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  agreed  to  and  the 
bill  is  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  bill,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] propoees  an  amendment  at  the  end  of 
the  bill  aa  foUows: 

Section  651  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  1551),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "A  private  carrier,  upon  applica- 
tion, may.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
be  designated  under  the  preceding  sentence 
as  a  carrier  of  bonded  merchandise,  subject 
to  such  regulations  and,  in  the  case  of  each 
applicant,  to  such  special  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  safe- 
guard the  revenues  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  bonded  mer- 
chandise by  such  applicant." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
section  was  originally  submitted  on  an- 
other bill  (H.R.  2155)  and  approved 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. Inasmuch  as  the  other  bill  may 
not  reach  the  floor,  I  have  called  up  the 
amendment  here. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  amendment.  The 
amendment  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  as  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
2155,  which  it  has  been  agreed  is  a  sub- 
ject of  rather  controversial  debate  in- 
volving trade  policies  that  we  will  get 
around  to  this  session  or  next  session. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  amendment 
should  be  held  up  because  it  is  not  con- 
troversial. It  was  agreed  to  unanimously 
In  committee. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  he 
agrees  that  there  is  no  point  in  holding  it 
up.  It  should  have  been  acted  on  a  long 
time  ago.  Let  me  now  turn  to  an  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment. 

Under  present  law,  Imported  merchan- 
dise which  has  not  been  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse,  for  consumption, 
ordinarily  may  be  transported  between 
ports  of  entry  or  from  the  port  of  Im- 
portation to  a  customs  bonded  warehouse 
in  another  customs  district  only  by  com- 
mon carriers  or  contract  carriers  bond- 
ed for  such  purpose. 

Specifically,  the  authority  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  to  designate  carriers  of 
bonded  merchandise  prior  to  the  release 
of  such  merchandise  from  customs  cus- 
tody is  limited  to,  first,  any  common  car- 
rier of  merchandise  owning  or  operating 
a  railroad,  steamship,  or  other  transpor- 
tation line  or  route  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  merchandise  in  the  United  States; 
second,  any  contract  carrier  authorized 
to  operate  as  such  by  any  agency  of  the 
United  States;  and,  third,  any  freight 
forwarder  authorized  to  operate  as  such 
by  any  agency  of  the  United  States — 19 
use.  1551. 

In  1936,  Congress  provided  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  which  had  the  effect  of 
qualifying  private  cartmen  and  lighter- 
men, when  bonded,  to  transport  imported 
merchandise  between  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy — which 
were  In  the  same  customs  district — before 
such  merchandise  had  been  released 
from  customs  custody  and  the  duties 
Involved  had  been  paid.  However,  there 
is  no  rule  under  which  a  private  carrier 
may  similarly  transport  customs  bonded 
merchandise  between  other  customs  ports 
or  between  customs  districts. 

This  shortcoming  tends  to  dlscrlml- 
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nate  against  Importers  who  operate  cus- 
toms bonded  warehouses  in  customs  dis- 
tricts away  from  the  seacoast.  Such  an 
Importer  must  formally  enter  his  mer- 
chandise and  pay  tariff  on  it  at  the  sea- 
coast  port  if  he  desires  to  transport  it  by 
private  carrier  to  his  Inland  warehouse. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  operated  a  cus- 
toms bonded  warehouse  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  port  on  the  coast  he  could 
transport  his  bonded  merchandise  to  his 
warehouse  by  private  carrier  without 
prepayment  of  tariff. 

The  present  rules,  in  effect,  force  In- 
land importers  to  resort  to  higher  priced 
common  carriers  or  contract  carriers  if 
they  are  to  avoid  large  capital  invest- 
ments in  tariff  charges.  If  the  customs 
revenues  can  be  protected  It  would  be 
appropriate  to  permit  private  carriers  to 
transport  customs  bonded  merchandise 
between  customs  districts  for  delivery  to 
a  customs  bonded  warehouse  without 
requiring  prepayment  of  duties.  To  ac- 
complish this  objective,  the  amendment 
would  add  a  new  section  to  the  bill  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  designate  private  carriers  as  carriers 
of  bonded  merchandise.  In  exercising 
this  new  authority,  the  Secretary  may 
impose  such  special  terms  and  conditions 
upon  each  applicant  as  he  considers  nec- 
essary to  safeguard  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  bonded  merchandise. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  916) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    0»    COMMnTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  strikes  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  in  the  House  bill  and 
substitutes  an  amendment  to  extend  for  2 
years,  until  December  31,  1969,  the  »50  ex- 
emption in  the  tariff  law  for  gifts  from  Armed 
Forces  personnel  serving  in  combat  zones. 
Under  present  law,  the  $60  exemption  is 
scheduled  to  terminate  December  31  of  this 
year.  At  that  time,  the  regular  $10  gift  ex- 
emption would  apply  with  respect  to  gifts 
from  these  servicemen. 

DOjrnoN  OF  BOUSE  provision 

HJl.  1141  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
authorize  the  President  to  eliminate  the  duty 
on  certain  limestone,  when  imported  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pur- 
suant to  his  trade  agreement  authority.  The 
substance  of  this  bill  was  added  as  a  floor 
amendment  to  HM.  286  on  March  23,  1967, 
and  has  since  been  enacted  into  law  (Public 
Law  90-14) .  Accordingly,  the  objective  sought 
by  the  House  version  of  H.R.  1141  has  been 
achieved  and  the  House  provision  now  is 
unnecessary. 

GIFTS   FROM    VIETNAM    SERVICEMEN $50   TARIFF 

EXEMPTION 

Under  the  basic  customs  law  of  the  United 
States,  gifts  from  abroad  may  enter  duty  free 
if  they  are  valued  at  not  more  than  $10, 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  fair  retail 
value  of  the  gift.  Historically,  the  United 
States  has  made  an  exception  to  this  $10 
rule  In  the  case  of  gifts  from  servicemen  serv- 
ing abroad  In  time  of  war.  Under  the  exemp- 


tion, gifts  from  these  servicemen  valued  up 
to  $50  (determined  on  tUe  basis  of  fair  re- 
tail value)  may  enter  this  country  duty  free. 
The  last  special  exemption  for  gifts  from 
servicemen  related  to  the  Korean  conflict.  It 
expired  on  July  1.  1961. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  In  recognition  of 
the  Vietnam  conflict.  Congress  reenacted  this 
$50  exemption  for  servicemen  on  duty  in  com- 
bat zones.  Last  year's  amendment  was  limited 
to  gifts  received  in  this  country  on  or  before 
December  31,  1967.  Passage  of  time  has  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Vietnam  war  wlU  con- 
tinue beyond  that  date.  Accordingly,  we  have 
a  responsibility  to  our  military  personnel  in 
Vietnam  to  continue  the  $50  gift  exemption 
for  an  additional  period. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  the  $50 
gift  exemption  with  respect  to  servicemen  in 
combat  zones  will  be  continued  for  2  years, 
until  December  31.  1969.  Prompt  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment  Is  imperative  since 
Christmas  gifts  arriving  late  from  Vietnam 
servicemen  might  not  be  received  by  their 
families  and  others  without  payment  of  a 
tariff  on  the  value  of  the  gift.  The  committee 
does  not  believe  our  servicemen  in  Vietnam 
should  be  penalized  by  a  tariff  on  the  gifts 
they  send  home.  This  amendment  assures 
that  they  wlU  not  be. 

The  administration  Is  strongly  In  favor  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  on  notice  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]  wanted  to 
offer  an  amendment.  He  Is  probably  in 
the  lobby  adjoining  the  Chamber  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore].  I  would  like 
to  allow  sufficient  time  for  him  to  return. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Nos. 
897,  898,  899,  and  902. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA  TEACHERS'  LEAVE  ACT 

OF  1949        f 

The  bill  (H.R.  5709)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of 
1949,  to  remove  certain  limitations,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  913) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
W6S  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FDRPOSE   OF   THE    BIIX 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5709  Is  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Leave  Act  of 
1949  In  two  particulars,  as  follows: 

(1)  Provide  an  unlimited  number  of  days 
of  earned  sick  leave  for  all  teachers;  and 

(2)  Increase  the  number  of  days  of  sick 
leave  which  may  be  "borrowed"  from  25  days 
to  30  days. 


BACKGROITND 

Under  present  law,  probationary  and  per- 
manent teachers  and  attendance  officers  in 
the  District  of  (Columbia  public  school  sys- 
tem are  allowed  to  accumulate  not  more 
than  75  days  of  sick  and  emergency  leave, 
and  temporary  teachers  and  attendance  of- 
ficers may  accumulate  not  more  than  20  days 
of  sick  leave. 

Also  under  existing  law,  teachers  and  at- 
tendance officers  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
system  may  be  advanced  not  more  than  25 
days  of  sick  leave  or  emergency  leave,  in  the 
event  of  a  situation  of  medical  emergency. 

NEED    FOR    LEGISLATION 

These  existing  restrictions  pertaining  to 
sick  and  emergency  leave  for  District  of 
Colvimbla  teachers  and  attendance  officers 
are  no  longer  In  keeping  with  the  trend  Ir 
other  large  city  school  systems  nor  In  other 
jurisdictions  In  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area. 

The  May  1966  edition  of  "Educational  and 
Research  Service,"  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators 
and  the  Research  Division  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  states  In  part  as 
follows: 

"It  appears  that  during  the  past  4  years 
provisions  for  accumulating  unused  sick 
leave  have  been  liberalized  in  a  number  of 
the  larger  schools  systems.  Comparison  of  the 
current  study  with  the  1961-62  survey  shows 
an  Increase  of  6.3  In  the  percentage  of  pol- 
icies permitting  unlimited  accumulation  at 
full  pay.  There  Is  also  a  notable  Increase 
(from  19.8  to  34.1)  In  the  percentage  aUow- 
Ing  100  to  200  days'  accumulation.  Combin- 
ing these  data,  we  find  an  Increase  of  20.6 
In  the  percentage  of  policies  providing  a 
potential  accumulation  of  100  days  or  more 
at  fuU  salary." 

Among  the  larger  cities  listed  In  this 
study,  those  which  allow  unlimited  accumu- 
lation of  sick  leave  are  Denver,  Los  Angeles. 
New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  PhU- 
adelphla,  and  Jersey  City.  Cities  which  allow 
an  accumulation  of  200  days  of  leave  are 
New  Tork  City,  St.  LoiUs,  and  Detroit. 

Even  more  pertinent,  however,  are  the  sick 
leave  policies  In  the  area  surrounding  Wash- 
ington. Teachers  In  Montgomery  County  In 
Maryland  and  In  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
Counties  In  Virginia  are  allowed  an  un- 
limited accumulation  of  sick  leave.  In 
Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  teachers  may 
accumiilate  200  days. 

As  for  the  present  limit  of  25  days  or  the 
amount  of  sick  or  emergency  leave  which 
the  District  of  Columbia  Superintendent  of 
Schools  may  advance  to  probationary  or  per- 
manent teachers  and  attendance  officers  In 
cases  where  serious  medical  emergencies 
Justify  such  an  advance,  tms  also  is  not  as 
liberal  as  is  the  case  In  most  other  com- 
parable public  school  systems. 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  sick  leave 
and  emergency  leave  policies  for  teachers  In 
the  surrounding  area  and  in  other  large  U.S. 
cities  are  considerably  more  liberal  than 
those  which  presently  apply  to  District 
teachers.  In  view  of  the  present  nationwide 
scarcity  of  qualified  teachers,  this  situation 
contributes  toward  a  lessening  of  the  bar- 
gaining position  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  the  vital  matter  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  proficient  teacher  personnel. 

HEARING 

A  public  hearing  on  this  bill  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  on 
November  16,  1967.  At  this  time,  approval  of 
this  meastire  was  expressed  by  spokesmen 
for  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  School  Administration,  the  District 
of  Columbia  Education  Association,  and  the 
Washington  Teachers'  Union.  The  U£.  ClvU 
Service  Commission  also  supported  the  blU. 
There  was  no  objectton  to  this  legislation 
from  any  source. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA  ALCOHOLIC  BEVER- 
AGE CONTROL  ACT 

The  biU  (HJl.  8715)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  to  limit  the  amount  of 
wines,  spirits,  and  beer  that  may  be 
brought  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  914) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


■fWj 


FUEPOSK    OF   THK    BIIX 


/purpose  of  HJl.  8715  la  to  amend  the 
DlstricU  of  (Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Act  so  as  to  restrict  to  1  quart  per 
month  the  amount  of  wines,  spirits,  and  beer 
which  may  be  mailed  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  delivery  to  any  person  other 
than  a  licensed  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  or 
retailer  In  the  liquor  trade. 

BACKGROUND 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
your  committee  that  m  recent  months  cer- 
tain foreign  companies,  mostly  In  England, 
have  been  circularizing  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  purpose  of  solicit- 
ing a  maU-order  business  of  selling  alcoholic 
beverages  at  prices  substantially  lower  than 
those  prevailing  In  the  licensed  retail  out- 
lets In  the  District.  These  companies  pay  no 
license  fees  nor  taxes  of  any  kind  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  present  District 
of  Cohombla  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
permits  1  gallon  of  such  alcoholic  beverages 
to  be  brought  Into  the  District  at  any  one 
time,  by  common  carrier,  for  delivery  to  any 
person  other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  or  retailer  In  the  liquor  trade.  In 
view  of  this  laxity  in  the  present  law,  It  Is 
obvious  that  this  mall-order  business  in 
tax-free  alcoholic  beverages  may  attain  a 
considerable  volume,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
licensed  liquor  dealers  In  the  District  and 
to  the  city's  revenues.  The  tax  loss  to  the 
District  through  such  mall-order  sales  Is 
$1.75  per  gallon. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  at  the 
present  time  this  type  of  mall-order  sales  Is 
prohibited  in  both  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
and  in  most  other  States  as  well. 

NEED    FOB    IXGISUkTION 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  2l8t 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress established  the  District  of  Coliunbla 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board,  with 
power  to  regulate  and  control  the  orderly 
distribution  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  At  the  same  time,  a  system 
of  license  fees,  and  excise  and  other  taxes 
on  such  alcoholic  beverages  was  established 
In  order  to  raise  revenues  for  the  use  of  the 
District.  This  system  for  the  control  of  the 
distribution  of  such  beverages,  and  for  the 
collection  of  appropriate  revenues,  has  oper- 
ated weU. 

It  is  the  view  of  your  committee  that  this 
rising  business  of  maU-order  sale  of  alco- 
holic beverages  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla, 
without  the  payment  of  any  local  taxes  what- 
ever and  entirely  beyond  the  control  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Control  Board  which  Is  responsible  for  the 
orderly  distribution  of  such  beverages  In  the 
District,  Is  detrimental  to  the  best  Interests 
of  the  city.  For  this  reason,  and  since  the 
present  language  of  the  District  of  CoHunbla 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  does  not 
Impose  any  effective  limitation  on  the  volume 
of  this  business,  your  committee  feels 
strongly   that   the    approval   of   HJl.   8716, 


which  will  effectively  terminate  this  busi- 
ness by  limiting  the  amount  of  wines, 
spirits,  and  beer  which  may  be  brought  Into 
the  District  by  common  carrier  for  delivery 
to  any  person  unlicensed  in  the  liquor  trade 
to  1  quart  in  any  1  calendar  month.  Is  in 
the  public  Interest. 

HEABINO 

At  a  public  hearing  conducted  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  on  November 
16,  1967,  testimony  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  presented  by  spolcesmen  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Retail  Liquor  Dealers 
Association,  Inc.  No  opposition  to  enactment 
of  the  bill  was  expressed. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  12505)  to  provide  that  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  teacher 
may  retire  on  a  full  annuity  at  age  55 
after  30  years  of  service  or  at  age  60  after 
20  years  of  service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  amendments,  on  page  6,  line  3,  after 
the  word  "the",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  strike  out  "Commissioners" 
and  Insert  "Commissioner";  in  line  4, 
after  the  word  "or",  strike  out  "their" 
and  insert  "his";  on  page  10,  line  12, 
after  the  word  "the",  where  it  appears 
the  second  time,  strike  out  "Commission- 
ers" and  insert  "Commissioner";  at  the 
beginning  of  line  22,  strike  out  "Com- 
missioners" and  insert  "Commissioner"; 
on  page  11,  line  7,  after  the  word  "the", 
where  it  appears  the  first  time,  strike 
out  "Commissioners"  and  insert  "Com- 
missioner"; In  line  19,  after  the  word 
"the",  where  it  appears  the  second  time, 
strike  out  "Commissioners"  and  insert 
"Commissioner",  in  line  20,  after  Uie 
word  "Columbia"  strike  out  "determine" 
and  insert  "determines";  on  page  13, 
after  line  171,  insert: 

(10)  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

And  after  line  19,  insert  a  new  section, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  22.  Wherever  the  term  "Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia"  is  used  in  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  and  section  16  of  this 
Act,  as  amended,  such  term  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
Wherever  the  term  "Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Oolumbla",  or  "Commlsalon- 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia'  Is  otherwise 
used  in  this  Act,  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented, such  term  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  915) ,  explaining  the  piuix>ses  of  the 
bOI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUHFOSZ  OF  THK   BIZX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  HJl.  12505  Is  to 
amend  the  District  of  Coltunbla  Teachers' 


Retirement  Act  so  a&  to  bring  It  into  con- 
formity with  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement 
Act  as  presently  amended. 

ITie  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  held 
a  pubUc  hearing  on  the  bill  on  November  16, 
1967. 

BACKCSOUm) 

Over  the  years,  the  provisions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  Teachers'  Retirement  Act 
have  been  kept  comparable  to  those  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  The  latest 
amendment  to  achieve  this  comparability, 
for  example,  was  Public  Law  89-494  (80  Stat. 
266).  approved  July  5,  1966,  which  provided 
the  same  cost  of  living  Increases  In  annuities 
for  retired  District  of  Columbia  teachers  as 
were  established  for  civil  service  retirees  In 
Public  Law  89-305  (79  Stat.  840),  which  was 
approved  September  37,  1965.  Since  that 
time,  further  benefits  have  been  provided  for 
civil  service  retirees  In  Public  Law  89-504  (80 
Stat.  288) ,  approved  July  18,  1966. 

This  proposied  legislation  IS  designed  to  af- 
ford anntiltants  \uider  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Retirement  Act  the  same 
benefits  as  have  been  provided  xuider  the 
civil  service  system  for  all  the  retired  classi- 
fied employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Hence,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
H.R.  12505  all  have  precedent  In  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  as  presently 
amended. 

The  term  "teacher"  as  used  In  the  Mil  In- 
cludes aU  education  employees  coming 
imder  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Salary  Act  except  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  School  Attendance  and  Work  Per- 
mits. 

PKOVISIOKS  OF  THE  BUI. 

The  major  provisions  of  HJl.  12505  are  the 
following: 

1.  Lower  age  for  voluntary  retirement 
The  bill  will  permit  voluntary  retirement 

at  age  55  with  30  years  of  eligible  service,  and 
at  age  60  with  20  years  of  eligible  service. 

Under  present  law,  a  teacher  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system  with  80 
years  of  service  may  retire  with  full  ann\ilty 
at  age  60,  or  with  a  reduced  annuity  at 
age  55. 

2.  Reduced  annuities  for  involuntary 

retirement 

It  is  provided  that  the  annuity  of  a  teacher 
Involuntarily  separated  from  the  service,  un- 
der conditions  specified  In  the  act,  shall  re- 
ceive an  anniUty  reduced  by  one-alxth  of 
1  percent  for  each  month  the  teacher  Is  be- 
low the  age  of  56  at  the  time  of  such  sepa- 
ration. 

At  present,  such  annuities  for  Involuntary 
separation  are  reduced  by  one-twelfth  of  1 
percent  for  each  month  less  than  60,  and  by 
one-sixth  of  1  percent  for  each  month  In 
excess  of  60,  that  the  teacher  la  below  the 
age  of  60  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  service. 

This  new  formula,  in  addition  to  being  sim- 
pler in  its  application,  will  also  conform  more 
closely  to  the  proposal  for  voluntary  retire- 
ment at  age  55  with  30  years  of  service. 

3.  Commencing  and  terminating  dates  for 
retirees'  annuities 

The  starting  date  for  all  retirees'  annuities 
is  established  as  the  day  following  separa- 
tion from  the  service;  except  that  In  the  case 
of  retirement  for  disability,  the  annuity  shall 
start  on  the  day  after  the  teacher's  salary 
ceases  and  he  meets  the  disability  require- 
ments. It  Is  provided  further  that  all  re- 
tirees' anniUties  shall  terminate  on  the  date 
of  the  annuitant's  death. 

The  present  District  of  Coliunbla  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  establishes  the  commenc- 
ing date  for  all  retirees'  aiuiulties  as  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  date  of  sepa- 
ration from  the  service.  Thus,  at  present  If 
a  teacher  were  to  retire  on  the  first  day  of 
any  month,  her  annuity  would  start  In  the 
first  day  of  the  following  month,  and  hence 
she  would  receive  no  income  of  any  kind, 
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either  from  salary  or  from  annuity,  for  one 
entire  month.  The  present  Act  provides  no 
specific  date  for  the  termination  of  such 
annuities. 

4.  Transfer  of  retirement  funda 
The  bin  will  permit  a  teacher  entering  the 
District  of  Columbia  school  system  after 
having  depKMlted  retirement  fund  payments 
elsewhere,  in  connection  with  prior  teaching 
or  Government  employment,  to  transfer  or 
redepoelt  such  funds  into  the  District  of 
Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  at  any 
time.  These  payments  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia  fund  may  be  made  in  any  number 
of  monthly  installments  at  3  percent  interest 
compounded  annually. 

Under  present  law,  a  teacher  coming  Into 
the  District  of  Columbia  system  under  these 
circumstances  must  elect  to  make  such  de- 
posits Into  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  Fund  within  1  year  after  receiv- 
ing her  probatlonal  appointment  or  reap- 
pointment Into  the  District  of  Columbia  sys- 
tem, or  within  2  years  after  discharge  from 
military  service.  Further,  payment  of  such 
funds  may  not  exceed  60  monthly  install- 
ments, at  3  percent  Interest  compounded 
annually. 

Your  committee  Is  advised  that  there  have 
been  many  complaints  from  teachers  who 
have  entered  the  District  of  Columbia  sys- 
tem after  having  taught  elsewhere,  concern- 
ing the  1-year  period  within  which  they  must 
take  steps  to  transfer  their  previous  retire- 
ment fund  deposits,  as  weU  as  the  limit  of 
60  monthly  installments  within  which  such 
payments  into  the  District  of  Columbia  fund 
must  be  completed. 

5.  Retirement  credit  for  tempws-ry  teaching 
time 
The  bill  provides  that  when  a  temporary 
teacher  achieves  probationary  appointment, 
as  a  requisite  to  attaining  permanent  status, 
the  time  she  spent  as  a  temporary  teacher 
may  count  toward  her  eligibility  for  benefits 
under  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act. 

A  temporary  teacher  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system  is  covered  under  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act.  However,  when 
a  temporary  teacher  qualifies  fully  and  re- 
ceives a  probationary  appointment,  In  which 
she   must  spend  2  years  prior  to  acquiring 
permanent  status,  there  Is  no  provision  In 
the  present  law  which  entitles  her  to  receive 
credit  for  her  years  of  service  as  a  temporary 
teacher   for  benefits   under   the  District   of 
Coliunbla  Teachers*  Retirement  Act.  Thus, 
when  a  temporary  teacher  In  the  District  sys- 
tem advances  herself  Into  probationary  and 
permanent  status,   and  starts  making  con- 
tributions   Into    the    District    of    Columbia 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  she  must  spend 
at  least  6  years  of  service  on  a  probationary 
and  permanent  basis  before  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  any  benefits  whatever  under  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that 
this  situation  is  not  equitable,  and  that  Its 
correction  Is  particularly  Important  at  this 
time  when  every  effort  Is  being  made  to  en- 
courage the  temporary   teachers,   who   now 
constitute  some  34  percent  of  the  total  teach- 
ing personnel  In  the  District,  to  qualify  for 
probationary   and   permanent   appointment. 
Under  this  provision  of  H.R.  12505,  when 
a  temporary  teacher  becomes  probationary, 
she  will  of  course  be  required  to  redepoelt 
Into  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers'  Re- 
tirement Fund  the  payments  she  had  paid 
Into  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Fund  dur- 
ing her  tenure  as  a  temporary  teacher. 
6.  Annuity  of  surviving  widow  or  widower  of 
a  retired  teacher 
The  present  act  provides  that  at  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  a  teacher  may  elect  to  re- 
ceive a  reduced  annuity  and  an  annuity  pay- 
able after  his  death  to  a  surviving  widow  or 
widower. 

The  bUl  H.R.  12605  provides  that  the  an- 
nuity of  such  a  widow  or  widower  shall  begin 


on  the  day  srfter  the  retired  teacher  dies  and 
shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  the  surviving  annuitant  dies  or  remar- 
ries before  reaching  the  age  of  60  years.  It  Is 
provided  further  that  if  the  annuity  of  such 
a  widow  or  widower  Is  terminated  because  of 
remarriage  prior  to  attaining  the  age  of  60, 
the  annuity  may  be  renewed  on  the  day  such 
remarriage  Is  terminated  by  death,  divorce, 
or  annulment.  However,  the  renewal  of  the 
annuity  will  be  permitted  only  if  the  siu- 
vlving  widow  cm:  widower  elects  such  renewal 
Instead  of  any  other  survivor  benefit  to 
which  he  or  she  may  be  entitled,  by  reason 
of  the  remarriage,  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Teachers'  Retirement  system  or  from 
the  Federal  or  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. Also,  In  order  to  have  this  annuity 
renewed,  the  surviving  widow  or  widower 
must  return  to  the  District  of  Colimibla 
Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  any  lump  sum 
which  was  psild  on  the  termination  of  the 
original  annuity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  present  law,  the 
annuity  of  a  siuvlvlng  widow  or  widower  of  a 
deceased  retired  teacher  starts  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month  following  the  month  In 
which  the  retired  teacher  dies  or  attains  the 
age  of  50  years,  whichever  occurs  later.  Also, 
such  an  annuity  ceases  upon  the  date  of  the 
surviving  widow's  or  widower's  death  or  re- 
marriage. There  is  no  provision  for  renewal  of 
the  annuity  in  the  event  the  remarriage  is 
terminated. 

In  this  same  section  of  H.R.  12505,  It  is 
provided  that  when  an  unmarried  teacher 
elects  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  and  an 
annuity  payable  after  his  death  to  a  survi- 
vor having  an  Insurable  interest  in  the  teach- 
er, such  survivor's  annuity  shall  begin  on  the 
day  after  the  retired  teacher's  death  and 
shall  cease  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  the  death  of  the  survivor  aimultant. 
At  present,  no  specific  starting  date  Is  pro- 
vided for  such  a  survivor's  annuity,  and  the 
annuity  ceases  upon  the  death  of  the 
survivor. 

7.  Annuity  of  widow  or  dependent  widower 
of  a  teacher  who  dies  in  service 
The  bill  provides  that  when  a  teacher  with 
at  least  5  years  of  creditable  service  dies  In 
service,  entitling  his  widow  or  dependent 
widower  to  an  annuity,  such  aruiulty  shall 
start  on  the  day  after  the  teacher's  death 
and  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  the 
month  before  the  death  of  the  survivor,  or 
the  widower  becomes  capable  of  self-support, 
or  the  widow  or  dependent  widower  remar- 
ries before  becoming  60  years  of  age.  If  the 
annuity  Is  terminated  by  reason  of  the  sur- 
vivor's remarriage  prior  to  reaching  60  years 
of  age,  It  may  be  renewed  If  the  remarriage  is 
terminated,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
specified  above  for  remarried  widows  and 
widowers  of  deceased  retired  teachers. 

In  the  present  law,  such  a  survivor's  an- 
nuity starts  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
following  the  death  of  the  teacher,  and  ter- 
minates upon  the  death  of  the  widow  or 
dependent  widower,  or  when  the  widower 
becomes  capable  of  self-support. 

8.  Surviving  children's  annuities 
The  bUl  amends  Section  9  of  the  Teachers' 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annuittes  for 
surviving  children,  by  establishing  new  pro- 
visions for  the  starting  and  termination  of 
such  children's  annuities  to  conform  to  the 
comparable  present  provisions  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act.  Also,  the  term 
"child"  Is  redefined  so  as  to  provide  benefits 
similar  to  those  under  the  civil  service  sys- 
tem, by  Including  In  the  new  definition  un- 
married children  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
23  years.  If  they  are  students  as  defined. 

9.  Payment  of  unrefunded  retirement  de- 
ductions upon  teacher's  death 
The  bill  amends  section  10  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  Retirement  Act.  deal- 
ing with  the  payment,  to  a  defilg;nated  bene- 
ficiary or  others,  of  uiuefunded  lump-sum 


credits  from  a  decreased  teacher's  retirement 
deductions.  The  bUl  provides  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "lump-sum  credit,"  sets 
forth  the  several  conditions  luider  which 
lump-sum  credit  U  to  be  payable,  and  pro- 
vides a  new  order  of  precedence  for  the  recip- 
ients of  such  lump-sum  credit,  all  conform- 
ing to  the  comparable  provisions  presently 
Included  In  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  Act. 
10.  Correction  of  oversight  in  Public  Law 
89-494 

PubUc  Law  89-314  (79  Stat.  1162),  ap- 
proved November  1,  1965,  provided  In  paj^ 
that  all  persons  who  retired  under  the  ClvU 
Service  Retirement  Act  during  the  month  of 
December  1965  should  receive  an  additional 
6.1  percent  in  their  annuities. 

It  was  intended  that  PubUc  Law  8fr-494 
(80  SUt.  266),  approved  July  6,  1966,  provide 
this  same  "bonus"  provision  retroactively  for 
District  of  Columbia  teswhers  who  retired 
during  that  same  month.  Accordingly,  the 
•xtra  percentage  was  speclfl«d  In  the  case  of 
<eacher  annuities  effective  December  1,  1965, 
and  with  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
December  30,  1966.  This  latter  date,  of  course, 
should  have  been  December  31,  1965.  How- 
ever, the  serious  oversight  In  this  language 
lay  to  the  fact  that  under  existing  law  the 
annuities  of  all  District  teachers  who  retired 
at  any  time  during  the  month  of  December 
1965  did  not  commence  until  January  1,  1966. 
For  this  reason,  the  nine  District  of  Columbia 
teachers  who  retired  during  that  particular 
month  have  been  unable  to  receive  the 
amount  of  annuity  which  was  Intended  for 
them,  and  which  was  granted  to  all  clvU 
service  retirees  of  that  period. 

The  bUl  seeks  to  correct  this  oversight  by 
changing  the  terminal  date  referred  to  above 
from  December  30,  1966,  to  January  1,  1966. 
Through  this  smaendment,  It  Is  Intended  that 
the  nine  District  of  Columbia  teachers  who 
were  adversely  affected  receive  the  additional 
6.1  percent  in  their  annuities,  retroactive  to 
their  ccmunendng  date  of  January  1,  1966. 
This  provision  of  the  bill,  of  course,  does 
not  affect  any  other  retirees  In  any  way. 

COST    ESmCATX 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  project  the  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
wUl  result  from  the  earlier  retirement  ages 
authorized  for  teachers  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bin.  This  U  true  because  it  is  Impos- 
sible to  predict  the  numbw  of  teachers  e«ch 
year  who  wlU  avaU  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
turUty  for  earlier  retirement. 

Pursuant  to  a  request  by  the  House  District 
of  Columbia  Committee,  an  actuary  In  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  prepared  a  report 
on  the  possible  projected  cost  of  this  bill. 
This  actuary's  report,  In  pertinent  part,  is  as 
follows: 

"Based  on  a  sample,  the  distribution  of 
teachers  who  are  eligible  for  Unmediate  re- 
tlrmnent  at  ages  66  through  61  Is  approxi- 
mately as  shown  below.  (Ages  82  through  70 
have  been  excluded.)  An  additional  column 
showing  the  number  normally  expect^id  to 
retire  at  each  of  these  ages  under  existing 
law  has  iseen  added. 


"Al. 

Total  number 

EUfibIa 

under 

H.R.  12505 

Anmul  ratif*- 

ments  expected 

under  existing 

law 

55.. 

93 
93 
107 
7« 

ts 

a 

37 

SO 
56 
M 
45 
49 
<62 
•  33 

57.. 

S9.. 
80.. 
61.. 

Total- 

562 

3S9 

42 

"  I  It  is  estimated  that  about  40  percent  of  these 
not  yet  eligible  for  rebfeniant  under  eiisting  law. 

"The  points  at  which  the  Incentive  for  ac- 
celerated retirement  is  greatest  are  probably 
ages  66.  60,  and  61.  If  tor  example,  retlre- 
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ments  at  these  ages  were  to  double  In  the 
first  year,  It  would  mean  19  extra  retirements 
at  about  $6,000  each  or  a  total  extra  cost  of 
about  895,000  p>er  year  In  the  first  year." 

At  the  hearing  before  your  committee,  a 
U.S.  Treasury  Department  actuary  testified 
that  the  first  year  cost  of  granting  a  full 
annuity  to  teachers  retiring  early  would  ac- 
tually be  about  $5,000  and  that  the  $95,000 
amount  referred  to  in  the  actuarial  report 
Is  the  projected  total  liability  for  this  group 
of  teachers.  The  actuary  cautioned  that  these 
figures  do  not  take  Into  account  the  possi- 
bility that  more  teachers  may  retire  earlier. 

AMENDMENTS 

Tour  committee  amended  the  bill  that 
passed  the  House  to  conform  Its  provisions 
with  the  requirements  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  1967.  Under  the  reorganization 
plan,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  abolished,  and  its  func- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  Commissioner 
and  Council  established  by  the  plan. 

The  committee  intends  no  substantive 
change  Ln  the  bill  that  passed  the  House  as  a 
result  of  these  technical  amendments. 

CONCLUSION' 

It  Is  the  view  of  your  committee  that  the 
enactment  of  HJi.  12505,  which  will  simply 
afford  for  the  teachers  and  other  professional 
employees  of  the  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  system  the  same  retirement  benefits 
which  are  already  In  effect,  through  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  as  presently  amended, 
for  nearly  all  the  other  employees  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  Is  entirely 
Justified.  It  Is  our  hope  that  this  legislation 
may  serve  to  alleviate  to  some  degree  the 
serious  problems  of  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  capable,  qualified  teachers  for  the 
public  school  system  of  the  Nation's  capi- 
tal. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WATER 
POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT 

The  bill  (S.  2760)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize research  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram.s  for  the  control  of  lake  pollution 
and  acid  and  other  mine  water  drainage, 
and  to  prevent  pollution  of  water  by  oil 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2760 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  (70  Stat. 
408),  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq.).  Is 
amended — 

(a)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  of 
section  5  as  subsection  (J) ;  and 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (g)  of 
section  5  two  new  subsections  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with,  or  make  grants  to,  public 
or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  developing  and 
demonstrating  new  or  Improved  methods  for 
the  prevention,  removal,  and  control  of  nat- 
ural or  manmade  pollution  in  lakes,  includ- 
ing the  undesirable  effects  of  nutrients  and 
vegetation. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  or  enter  into  contracts  with,  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  to  carry  out  any  project  which. 
In  his  Judgment,  will  demonstrate  feasible 
and  practical  techniques  of  eliminating  or 
controlling  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollu- 
tion." 

Sec.  2.  The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  repealing  section  17; 

(b)  by  redesignating  sections  7  through  16 


and  all  references  In  the  Act  to  such  sections 
8  through  17,  respectively,  and 

(c)  by  inserting  after  section  6  a  new  sec- 
tion to  read  as  follows : 

"area  ACm  AND  OTHER   MINE  WATER  FOIXUTION 
CONTROL    DEMONSTRATIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  agencies,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  any  State  to  carry 
out  one  or  more  projects  which  will  demon- 
strate methods  for  the  elimination  or  con- 
trol, within  all  or  part  of  a  watershed  or 
drainage  area,  of  acid  or  other  mine  water 
pollution  resulting  from  active  or  abandoned 
mines.  Such  projects  shall  demonstrate  the 
engineering  and  economic  feasibility  and 
practicality  of  various  abatement  techniques 
which  will  contribute  substantially  to  ef- 
fective and  practical  methods  of  acid  or  other 
mine  water  pollution  elimination  or  control. 

"(b)  The  Secretary,  In  selecting  watershed 
or  drainage  areas  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  shall  (1)  require  such  feasibility 
studies  as  he  deems  appropriate,  (2)  give 
preference  to  areas  which  have  the  greatest 
present  or  potential  public  value  for  use  for 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  water  supply, 
and  other  public  uses,  and  (3)  be  satisfied 
that  the  project  area  will  not  be  affected  ad- 
versely by  the  Influx  of  acid  or  other  mine 
pollution  from  nearby  sources. 

"(c)  Federal  participation  in  such  projects 
shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions — 

"  ( 1 )  that  the  State  shall  pay  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  actual  project  costs 
which  payment  may  be  in  any  form.  Includ- 
ing land  or  interests  therein  that  is  needed 
for  the  project,  personal  property,  or  services, 
the  value  of  which  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  that  the  State  shall  provide  legal  and 
practical  protection  to  the  project  area  to 
Insure  against  any  activities  which  will  cause 
future  acid  or  other  mine  water  pollution. 

"(d)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $15,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  which  sum  shall  be  available 
until  expended.  Not  more  than  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  total  funds  appropriated  under 
this  section  In  any  one  year  shall  be  granted 
to  any  one  State." 

Sec.  3.  Section  17  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)"  after 
"Section  17",  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(b). 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  19  as  section  20  and  by 
Inserting  after  section  18  a  new  section  to 
read  as  follows: 

"on.    POLLUTION    CONTROL 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term — 

"(1)  'oil'  means  oil  of  any  kind  or  In  any 
form,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  fuel  oil, 
sludge,  oil  refuse,  and  oil  mixed  with  other 
matter; 

"(2)  'owner  or  operator'  means  any  Indi- 
vidual or  organization  which  owns,  operates, 
or  charters  by  demise  a  vessel  or  which  owns 
or  operates  a  shore  installation; 

"(3)  'vessel'  Includes  every  description  of 
watercraft  or  other  artificial  contrivance 
used,  or  capable  of  being  used,  as  a  means  of 
transportation  on  water: 

"(4)  'public  vessel'  means  a  vessel  owned 
and  operated  by  the  United  States,  or  by  a 
State,  or,  except  where  such  vessel  Is  engaged 
In  commercial  activities,  by  a  foreign  nation; 

"(6)  'shore  installation'  means  any  build- 
ing, structure,  contrivance,  or  device.  Includ- 
ing, but  not  Umlted  to,  a  terminal  facility, 
manufacturing  or  Industrial  plant,  drilling 
facility,  pipeline,  pumping  station,  pier, 
wharf,  or  dock,  which  Is  used  In  the  han- 
dling or  processing  of  oil  and  which  Is  lo- 
cated In  or  adjacent  to  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States; 

"(6)    'public  shore  Installation'  means  a 


shore  Installation  operated   by   the  United 
States  or  by  a  State; 

"(7)  'discharge'  means  any  spilling,  leak- 
ing, pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptying, 
or  dumping  of  oil; 

"(8)  'navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States'  means  all  portions  of  the  sea  within 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  all  inland  waters  navigable  in 
fact;  and 

"(9)  'United  States'  Includes  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

"(b)  Except  In  case  of  emergency  imperil- 
ing life  or  property,  or  unavoidable  accident, 
collision,  or  stranding,  and  except  as  other- 
wise permitted  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  section,  it  Is  un- 
lawful to  discharge  or  permit  the  discharge 
of  oil  by  any  method,  means,  or  manner  into 
or  upon  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  adjoining  shorelines  of  the  United 
States. 

"(c)  Any  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel 
or  a  shore  Installation,  other  than  a  public 
vessel  or  a  public  shore  installation,  or  any 
employee  thereof,  who  willfully  violates  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
or  the  regulations  Issued  thereunder,  shall, 
upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $2,500,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both,  for  each 
offense. 

"(d)  Any  vessel  or  a  shore  installation, 
other  than  a  public  vessel  or  a  public  shore 
installation,  which  discharges  oil  In  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  any 
regulation  Issued  thereunder  shall  be  liable 
for  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  Clear- 
ance of  a  vessel  liable  for  this  penalty  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States  may  be  withheld 
until  the  penalty  is  paid  or  until  a  bond  or 
other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  is 
posted.  The  penalty  shall  constitute  a  lien 
on  such  vessel  which  may  be  recovered  by 
acUon  in  rem  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  within  which 
such  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(e)  The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel  or 
shore  Installation  from  which  oil  is  dis- 
charged into  or  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  adjoining  shorelines 
shall  remove  such  discharged  oil  immediately 
from  such  waters  and  shorelines  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  section.  If  such  owner 
or  operator  fails  to  so  act,  the  Secretary  may 
remove  the  oil  or  arrange  for  its  removal  from 
such  waters  and  shorelines,  and  such  owner 
or  operator  and,  as  appropriate,  the  vessel 
and  the  shore  installation  shall  be  liable, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
to  the  United  States,  In  addition  to  any  pen- 
alties prescribed  In  this  section,  for  the  full 
amount  of  the  actual  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection:  Provided. 
That  there  shall  be  no  such  liability  where 
such  discharge  was  due  to  an  act  of  God. 
Clearance  of  a  vessel  liable  for  such  costs 
from  a  port  of  the  United  States  may  be 
withheld  until  such  costs  are  paid  or  until  a 
bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  th*  Secre- 
tary Is  posted.  Such  costs  shall  constitute  a 
maritime  lien  on  such  vessel  which  may  be 
recovered  by  action  in  rem  in  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
within  which  such  vessel  may  be  found. 

"(f)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  a  revolving  fund,  which  is 
established  in  the  Treasury,  such  amounts 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  Any 
funds  received  by  the  United  States  In  pay- 
ment of  any  actual  costs  Incurred  by  the 
Secretary  piirsuant  to  said  subsection  and 
any  penalties  collected  for  any  violation  of 
this  section  shall  also  be  deposited  into  said 
fund  for  such  purpose.  All  sums  appropri- 
ated to,  or  deposited  Into,  said  fund  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

"(g)  The  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  may,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  see- 
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tlon  4450  of  the  RevUed  Statutes,  as  amended 
(46  U.S.C.  239),  suspend  or  revoke  a  license 
Issued  to  the  master  or  other  licensed  officer 
of  any  vessel  found  violating  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
which    (1)    will  set  forth  the  methods  and 
procedures  to  be  followed   In  removing   oU 
from   the   navigable   waters    of    the   United 
States  and  adjoining  shorelines  of  the  United 
SUtes,  (2)  will  facilitate  the  enforcement  of 
this  section,  and  (3)  will  assist  in  preventing 
the  pollution  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States.  The  Secretary  may  also  Issue 
regulations  which  authorize  the  discharge  of 
oil   from   a   vessel   or   shore   Installation   in 
quantities,  \tnder  conditions,  and  at  times 
and   locations,   deemed    appropriate   by   the 
Secretary,    after    taking    into    consideration 
various  factors  such   as  the  effect  of  such 
discharge  on  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
recreation,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  navigation. 
"(1)   The  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
regulations  Issued   thereunder  shall  be  en- 
forced by  authorized  personnel  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  by  authorized 
personnel  of  the  Department  in  which  the 
Coast  Guard  Is  operating.  The  Secretary  may 
utilize  by  agreement  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement law  enforcement  officers  or  other 
personnel    and    facilities    of    other    Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section    and   the    regulations    Issued    there- 
under. Including   the  enforcement  thereof. 
The  Secretary   Is   also  encouraged   to   enter 
Into  agreements  or  other  arrangements  with 
any  State  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this    section.     Including     the     enforcement 
thereof.  Such  Federal  personnel  are  author- 
ized to  swear  out  process  and  to  arrest  and 
take  Into  custody,  with  or  without  process, 
anyone  who  violates  the  provisions  of  this 
section  or  the  regulations  issued  thereunder 
In  their  presence  or  view,  and  to  take  such 
person  Immediately  for  examination  or  trial 
before  a  United  States  commissioner  or  court 
of  competent  Jurisdiction.  The  judges  of  the 
United  States  district  courts  and  the  district 
courts  of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
the  United  States  commissioners  may,  within 
their  respective  Jurisdictions,   upon  proper 
oath  or  affirmation  showing  probable  cause, 
Issue  such  warrants  or  other  process  as  may 
be  required  to  enforce  this  section  and  the 
regulations. 

"(j)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  actions  arising 
under  this  section  shall  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  Guam  and  in  .the  case  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  such  actions  shall  be 
brought  In  the  district  court  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  In  the  case  of  American  Samoa,  such 
actions  shall  be  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  of  Hawaii  and 
such  court  shall  have  Jxirisdlctlon  of  such 
actions. 

"(k)  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible (A)  for  operations  at  Federal  proj- 
ects or  works  of  improvement,  heretofore  or 
hereinafter  authorized  by  Act  of  Congress,  or 
(B)  for  regulatory  activities,  which  affect  or 
modify  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  shall  Unmediately  take,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary,  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  discharge  of  oil  mixed 
with  other  matter  in  connection  with  such 
operations  and  activities,  and  shall,  in  the 
event  of  such  discharge,  take  appropriate 
measures  to  remove  or  cause  to  be  removed 
from  such  waters  such  oil  mixed  with  other 
matter  where  adverse  effects  may  occur." 

(b)  Redesignated  section  15  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  following:  "the 
Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924,  or". 

(c)  The  Oil  Pollution  Act,  1924  (43  Stat. 
604),  as  amended  (80  Stat.  124&-1252),  is 
hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rkcord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  917) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUL 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

I.  GENXRAL  STATEMEKT 

The  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution held  6  days  of  hearings  on  specific 
water  pollution  legislation  this  year.  The  bills 
considered  by  the  committee  Include  S.  1341, 
to  authorize  comprehensive  pilot  programs  In 
lake  pollution  prevention  and  control  prin- 
cipally sponsored  by  Senator  Walter  F.  Mon- 
dale  of  Minnesota,  and  Senator  Quentln 
Burdick,  of  North  Dakota;  S.  1870  to  provide 
for  acid  pollution  control  demonstration 
projects  principally  sponsored  by  Senator 
Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Virginia;  S. 
1591  sponsored  by  Senator  Edmund  S.  Mus- 
kle,  of  Maine;  and  S.  1604  by  Senator  Clifford 
Case,  of  New  Jersey,  to  amend  the  OU  Pol- 
lution Act  of  1924. 

The  three  subjects  to  which  the  new  bUl 
refers  were  derived  from  the  above-men- 
tioned bills.  The  committee  found,  after  de- 
termining that  oil  pollution  should  be  made 
a  part  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  that  aU  three  bills  could  be  combtoed 
and  reported  as  an  omnibus  water  pollution 
bill. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  authorizes  a  research  and 
development  program  for  improved  tech- 
niques of  dealing  with  the  unique  problems 
of  lake  poUutlon.  AU  lakes  go  through  a 
natural  process  of  change  and  decay  known 
as  eutrophlcatlon.  The  rate  of  decay  varies 
with  depth,  temperature,  waterflow,  and  the 
mtake  of  nutrients.  Increasing  use  of  lakes 
by  man  accelerates  this  process.  Recreational 
demands,  agriculture  runoff.  Industrial  waste 
disposal,  and  urbanization  have  taken  and 
are  taking  their  toU  on  the  Nation's  lakes. 

Both  Senator  Mondale  and  Senator  B\irdlck 
testified  to  the  limited  Federal  effort  being 
made  to  cope  with  either  natiiral  or  man- 
made  lake  poUutlon  and  the  necessity  of  ex- 
panding this  Federal  effort  If  future  genera- 
tions are  to  enjoy  the  lake  resources  of  the 
Nation. 

S  1341  as  originally  Introduced  provided  a 
specific  authorization  of  $5  miUlon  to  begin 
a  research  and  demonstration  program  on 
lake  poUuUon  and  control.  After  analysis  of 
the  available  authorization  under  section  5 
of  the  act,  the  conunlttee  found  that  suffi- 
cient flexlbUlty  exists  within  the  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1969  to  finance  both 
the  clean  lakes  program  and  the  basic  nalne 
water  research  program.  In  fiscal  1968,  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  requested  sUghtly  over 
$37  mUUon  to  carry  out  programs  authorized 
In  section  5  of  the  act.  The  authorization  for 
that  year  was  $60  mUUon.  The  authorization 
for  1969  Is  $65  mUllon,  a  more  than  adequate 
amoTint  to  finance  both  existing  research.  In- 
vestigation, and  training  programs  now  car- 
ried out  under  section  5  and  the  new  pro- 
grams authorized  by  the  amendments. 

The  committee  Included  the  provisions  of 
S  1870  as  two  new  parts  of  the  Water  PoUu- 
tlon Control  Act.  S.  1870  provided  a  dual  ap- 
proach to  acid  and  other  mine  water  poUu- 
tlon Including  a  basic  program  research  Into 
new  and  Improved  techniques  for  dealing 
with  the  problem,  and  areawide  demonstra- 
tion of  those  techniques  which  appear  to 
have  practical  application. 

The  first  part  of  8.  1870  was  handled  as 
a  new  subsection  of  section  6,  the  second 
as  a  new  section  7  of  the  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act.  The  act  Is  expanded  to  acceler- 
ate the  activities  of  the  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Administration  in  developing  new 
techniques  under  section  5  and  to  begin  to 
apply  the  techniques  already  developed  on  an 
areawide  basis  In  cooperation  with  the  States 
tmder  the  new  section  7. 

The  second  phase  of  this  program  should 
result  in  practical  demonstration  of  those 
scientifically  proven  techniques  of  control  of 
mine  water  pollution.  The  $15  million  au- 
thorized for  the  areawide  demonstration  pro- 


grajn  Is  not  considered  to  be  an  amount  ade- 
quate to  deal  fully  with  this  serious  poUutlon 
problem.  The  committee  is  cognizant  of  the 
serious  budgetary  restrictions,  but  at  the 
same  time  It  recognizes  the  need  to  begin 
application  of  those  techniques  already  de- 
veloped If  the  research  expenditures  of  the 
past  are  to  be  effectively  translated  Into 
meaningful  methods  of  control. 

Finally,  the  areawide  demonstration  ap- 
proach adheres  to  the  basic  concept  of  the 
act  by  continuing  the  concept  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  and  construction  of 
water  pollution  rests  with  the  States  and 
local  government.  Under  the  new  section  7 
the  States  develop  and  assist  In  financing 
these  areawide  programs. 

The  third  facet  of  the  legislation,  oU  pol- 
lution. Is  designed  to  deal  with  another  spe- 
cific threat  to  our  vrater  environment.  OU, 
unlike  many  other  substances  which  reach 
the  Nation's  waterways,  does  not  easily  dis- 
perse or  break  down.  Known  methods  for 
control,  dispersal,  or  removal  are  inadequate. 
WhUe  the  committee  did  not  consider  legis- 
lation to  expand  research  In  this  area.  It  took 
Into  account  the  fact  that  the  President 
called  for  a  special  study  of  oU  pollution 
problems  and  expecU  to  receive  recom- 
mendations from  the  executive  branch  on 
the  research  needs  in  this  area. 

Vessels  and  shore  Installations  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  oU  spills  Into  and  upon  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  The 
principal  difference  between  these  two 
sources  relates  to  the  abUlty  of  a  vessel  to 
leave  the  area  in  which  a  discharge  occurs 
prior  to  being  discovered  as  the  source  of  the 
discharge. 

The  legislation  Is  designed  effectively  to 
reach  both  of  these  jxitential  sources  of  oU 
discharges,  to  provide  a  deterrent  to  such  dis- 
charges, and  to  vest  the  Secretary  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  clean  up  the  spills  In  the 
event  the  discharger  failed  to  do  so. 

More  importantly,  the  conmilttee  con- 
sidered it  essential  that  the  discharger  bear 
absolute  responslbUlty  for  the  actual  coets 
of  removing  oil  from  the  navigable  waters 
and  the  adjoining  shorelines  except  where 
such  discharges  were  due  to  an  act  of  God.  In 
this  way  the  owners  of  a  vessel  or  shore  In- 
stallation wUl  have  to  develop  proper  tech- 
niques for  handling  oU  and  oU  mixed  with 
other  matter ,fir  pay  the  cost  of  cleanup. 

Federal  authority  Is  expanded  In  the  area 
of  oil  poUution,  but  the  Secretary  is  encour- 
aged to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  States 
at  such  time  as  the  States  develop  enforce- 
able water  quaUty  standards  relative  to  oU 
pollution.  This  emphasizes  the  Importance  of 
State  and  local  action  and  stresses  the  Im- 
portance of  avoiding  dupUcatlon  of  activi- 
ties. 

Control  of  oJl  discharges  from  shore  in- 
■taUatlon  can  enhance  water  quality  and 
should  save  the  Government  considerable 
sums  associated  with  maintaining  the  Na- 
tion's navigable  waters.  At  the  present  time 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  spends  over 
$100  mlUlon  annuaUy  dredging  the  rivers  and 
harbors  of  the  United  States.  WhUe  a  large 
part  of  the  dredged  matter  is  naturaUy  oc- 
ciirring  sUtation  and  runoff,  substantial  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  wastes  also  accumu- 
late in  navigable  waters.  Industrial  wastes 
discharges  are  often  In  the  form  of  oU  or  (rtl 
mixed  with  other  matter  and  can  be  con- 
trolled under  the  new  provision.  Effective  en- 
fOTcement  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers should  eliminate  this  serious  water 
pollution  source. 

The  committee  has  indicated  Its  concern 
with  the  impact  of  Federal  activities  on  water 
quality.  It  has  announced  planned  hearings 
on  the  adequacy  of  present  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  policies  relating  to  thermal  pol- 
lution from  nuclear  powerplant*.  It  wlU  al*o 
explore  the  adequacy  of  poUcies  In  other  Fed- 
eral agencies,  including  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, In  meeting  the  intent  of  the  Water 
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Pollution  Control  Act  and  Executive  Order 
11288.  both  with  respect  to  Federal  activities 
and  public  and  private  activities  supported  by 
Federal  grants,  contracts,  loans,  licenses,  and 
similar  agreements. 

Oiven  such  financial  resources,  effective 
administration,  and  vigorous  enforcement, 
the  three  new  programs  should  move  the  na- 
tional water  pollution  control  effort  a  step 
further  toward  the  eventual  goal  of  clean 
water. 

n.    ST7MMART  OF  PROVISIONS 

The  bill  as  reported  includes  the  following 
provisions : 

( 1 )  Authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  Initiate  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams of  new  or  improved  methods  of  pre- 
venting, removing,  and  controlling  pollution 
at  the  Nation's  lakes  whether  caused  by  nat- 
ural or  artlflcial  processes. 

(2)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  for  projects 
which  will  demonstrate  new  or  Improved 
techniques  which  are  feasible  and  practical 
to  eliminate  or  control  acid  or  other  mine 
water  pollution. 

(3)  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to  enter 
Into  agreement  with  States  to  carry  out 
watershed  or  drainage  area  demonstration 
programs  for  the  elimination  or  control  of 
acid  or  other  mine  water  pollution  resulting 
from  active  or  abandoned  mines.  For  this 
purpose  the  bill  would  authorize  an  appro- 
priation not  to  exceed  815  million. 

(4)  The  bill  would  repeal  the  Oil  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1924  and  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  authorizing  a 
comprehensive  program  for  controlling  and 
preventing  oil  pollution  in  our  Nation's  wa- 
terways and  territorial  sea.  The  bill  would 
consolidate  into  one  statute  the  pollution 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
woiild  incorporate  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924,  as  amended. 
The  bill  would  clarify  those  provisions,  par- 
ticularly the  enforcement  and  cleanup  au- 
thority, and  remove  ambiguities  in  the 
amended  act.  It  would  also  expand,  in  some 
cases,  the  authority  of  the  1924  act. 

ni.    NEED   FOR   LEGISLATION 

Clean  lakes 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Bflnnesota  and 
Senator  Quentln  Burdick  of  North  Dakota, 
sponsors  of  S.  1341.  called  to  the  committee's 
attention  the  critical  and  unique  nature  of 
the  pollution  problem  confronting  the 
Nation's  lakes. 

Lake  pollution  is  a  critical  national  prob- 
lem. Little  has  been  done  to  develop  mean- 
ingful methods  for  solving  this  problem  while 
lakes  continue  to  deteriorate  and  a  vital 
public  resource  is  wasting  away. 

There  are  approximately  100.000  lakes  In 
the  United  States  which  constitute  a  major 
and  irreplaceable  resource  for  water  supply, 
recreational  uses,  propagation  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  and  for  other  economic  benefits. 
According  to  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
there  are  273  lakes  with  surface  areas  of  10 
square  miles  or  more  each. 

Manmade  reservoirs  add  to  the  natiu-al  lake 
resource  and  experience  the  same  problems 
of  accelerated  eutrophicatlon.  Manmade  im- 
poundments of  5,000  acre-feet  or  greater 
capacity  in  this  country  number  more  than 
1,600,  with  over  15  mUlion  acres  of  surface 
area. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
water  quality  in  our  rivers,  and  construction 
programs  for  waste  treatment  facilities  which 
Improve  the  quality  of  all  our  waters  have 
been  Increasingly  successfxil.  The  particular 
problem  of  lake  pollution  has  not  had  equiv- 
alent attention.  As  Senator  Walter  Mondale 
of  Minnesota,  a  sponsor  of  the  legislation, 
pointed  out  during  hearings  on  this  bill! 
"There  is  no  program  of  Federal  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  full-scale  cleaning  of 
polluted  lakes,  and  without  assistance  the 
States  cannot  handle  this  problem." 

Because    lakes    are    pools    of    water,    with 


very  little  flushing  action  similar  to  flowing 
streams,  whatever  flows  into  the  lake  tends 
to  remain  or  disperse  slowly. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  man,  lakes  would 
eventually  die  (eutrophy)  through  natural 
runoff,  sedimentation,  and  changes  In  the 
biological  balance  of  the  lake.  The  common 
definition  given  to  this  most  severe  pollution 
problem  associated  specifically  with  lakes  Is 
accelerated  eutrophicatlon,  "the  state  of  a 
body  of  water  resulting  from  intentional  or 
unintentional,  natural  or  manmade  modi- 
fications to  the  aquatic  environment  to  the 
extent  that  the  ecological  system  supports 
an  imbalance  in  the  biological  production 
resulting  in  n  nuisance  or  Interference  with 
a  water  use." 

Eutrophicatlon  is  characterized  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  plant  nutrients,  decreased 
depth.  Increased  temperature,  all  leading  to 
an  increased  fertility  and  the  proliferation  of 
algae.  Algae  may  render  water  supplies  toxic 
to  man  and  animals  and  Impart  offensive 
tastes  and  odors  to  waters.  The  later  stages 
of  the  lakes  natural  life  cycle  are  marked  by 
decreased  depth,  algal  growth,  weed  growth, 
swampiness,  and  the  eventual  disappearance 
of  the  lake  as  an  open  body  of  water. 

With  respect  to  accelerated  eutrophicatlon. 
the  most  important  of  these  pollutants  are 
phosphates  and  nitrates,  which  act  as  plant 
nutrients.  The  main  sources  of  these  plant 
nutrients  Include  agricultural  runoff  of  fer- 
tilizers, runoff  from  livestock  feedlots,  var- 
ious tndustrlal  wastes,  detergents,  domestic 
and  food  wastes,  and  treatment  plant  ef- 
fluent. 

Problems  of  lake  eutrophicatlon  are  fur- 
ther aggravated  by  slltatlon  from  agricul- 
tural land  and  construction.  As  a  lake  be- 
comes more  shallow,  the  water  tends  to  be- 
comes warmer,  thus  decreasing  oxygen  solu- 
bility and  increasing  plant  growth  and  de- 
oxygenation  of  the  lower  levels  of  the  lake. 
Consequent  prolific  growth  of  algae  and 
rooted  plants  depletes  further  the  oxygen 
needed  for  decomposition  of  wastes,  which 
accumulate  and  putrlfy  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  This,  along  with  the  rooting  of  algae 
mats  piled  up  on  the  shoreline,  produces  the 
highly  unpleasant  odors  of  hydrogen  sulfide. 

There  have  been  recorded  episodes  of  algal 
toxicity  in  which  overproduction  of  algae  in 
a  lake  has  produced  metabolites  toxic  to  a 
variety  of  birds,  wild  and  domestic  animals. 
The  presence  of  algae  in  water  has  been 
known  to  also  impart  offensive  tastes  and 
odors  to  waters.  Although  no  cases  of  hiunan 
toxlcation  from  algal  poisons  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  it 
represents  a  potential  problem  which,  when 
considered  with  the  losses  to  livestock,  merits 
expanded  study  and  concern. 

Present  knowledge  of  eutrophicatlon  and 
potential  techniques  of  prevention  and  rec- 
lamation of  lakes  from  eutrophic  conditions 
la  too  limited  to  begin  a  full-scale  program 
of  Federal  involvement.  Federal  support  for 
research  efforts  is  essential  to  determine  the 
parameters  of  lake  eutrophicatlon.  We  lack 
adequate  technology  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  diffuse  sources,  natural  and  man  In- 
fiuenced,  which  characterize  the  principal 
contributors  to  eutrophicatlon.  We  lack  ade- 
quate technology  to  clean  up  already  pol- 
luted lakes.  Only  lagoonlng  has  been  sug- 
gested as  feasible  for  control  of  feedlot 
wastes,  and  no  remedies  exist  for  agricultural 
runoff,  beyond  presently  practiced  soil  con- 
servation methods. 

The  only  techniques  of  control  and  restora- 
tion applied  with  any  success  have  been 
chemical  eradication  of  aquatic  plants  and 
this  offers  only  temporary  relief.  In  addition, 
chemical  treatment  with  substances  such  as 
copper  sulfate  is  only  temporary,  often  have 
serious  side  effects  in  destruction  of  flsh  life. 
Dredging  appears  to  have  promise  but  at 
present  it  Is  almost  ptrohlbltively  expensive 
on  any  large  scale.  Dredging  and  cleaning  a 
lake  cost  a  minimum  of  25  to  50  cents  per 
cubic  yard  of  material  removed.  Deepening 


an  acre  of  water  by  only  1  foot  costs  between 
94,000  and  »8,000;  to  deepen  a  lake  of  10.000 
acres  surface  area  by  1  foot  would  cost  be- 
tween 820  and  840  million.  A  single  commu- 
nity could  not  bear  such  an  expense,  and  less 
expensive  means  of  lake  restoration  mxist  be 
found. 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
report  to  the  Congress  within  1  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  on  the  need 
Tor  and  the  value  of  a  large-scale  program 
for  the  demonstration  of  lake  pollution  con- 
trol techniques. 

During  the  hearings,  a  number  of  tech- 
niques for  cleansing  eutrophic  lakes  were 
discussed,  with  several  showing  considerable 
promise  for  the  immediate  concentration  of 
research.  These  included  the  \ise  of  algal 
predators,  the  harvesting  of  algae  and  rooted 
vegetation  to  remove  nutrients  from  the 
eutrophic  lake,  and  techniques  for  destratlfl- 
catlon  of  eutrophic  waters  by  diffused  air  and 
mechanical  pumping.  This  last  apparently 
has  the  potential  of  immediate  and  relatively 
inexpensive  large-scale  application. 

Acid  and  other  mine  drainage  pollution 
Acid  and  alkali  pollution  discharged  Into 
various  local  watercourses,  are  carried  by  the 
natural  flow  of  stream  systems  into  major 
river  basins,  thus  creating  extensive  Intra- 
state and  Interstate  pollution  problems. 

The  specific  impact  of  mine  drainage  pol- 
lution is  characterized  by  what  might  be 
termed  "stream  sterility."  The  normal  stream 
and  river  ecology,  or  balance  between  living 
organisms  and  their  environment.  Is  dis- 
rupted by  the  presence  of  large  volumes  of 
acid  or  alkali  mine  drainage  wastes.  These 
wastes  are  products  of  chemical  reaction  be- 
tween air  and  water  and  the  minerals  found 
in  and  around  ore  deposits.  Coal  mine  drain- 
age waste  is  primarily  In  the  form  of  sulfuric 
acid  and  the  dissolved  salts  of  such  metals 
as  iron  and  aluminum.  When  these  wastes 
reach  a  watercourse  the  Iron  salts  undergo 
hydrolysis  In  the  receiving  water,  producing 
an  ugly  yellow  or  orange  brown  precipitate 
(iron  hydrate)  known  as  "yellow  boy." 

In  those  areas  where  coal  has  a  low  sulfur 
content  the  mine  drainage  wastes  are  char- 
acterized by  dissolved  salts  and  alkalinity. 
I^gardless  of  their  character,  mine  drain- 
age wastes  present  a  serious  pollution  prob- 
lem because  of  the  great  quantities  Involved, 
whether  acid,  metallic  salts,  precipitates,  or 
alkalinity.  However,  acid  mine  drainage 
wastes  is  by  far  the  most  serious  problem, 
and  is  the  most  critical  In  waters  which  are 
lightly  buffered  by  natural  alkalinity. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  is  stag- 
gering. It  has  been  estimated  that  4.5  million 
tons  of  acid  are  discharged  into  the  streams 
of  the  United  States  annually,  resulting  in 
major  damage  (that  is  destruction  of  aquatic 
life,  large  increases  in  treatment  costs,  loss  of 
water  supply,  recreational  and  other  uses)  to 
more  than  4,300  miles  of  the  Nation's  major 
streams.  The  extent  of  acid  pollution  In- 
fluence is  compounded  when  less-than-major 
damage  is  considered.  The  many  acid  seep- 
age areas  around  mines  are  barren  of  plant- 
life  to  the  extent  that  as  much  as  1,000  times 
as  much  sediment  Is  washed  into  streams  by 
erosion  than  would  be  the  case  for  natural 
forest-  and  grass-covered  lands.  In  addition 
there  are  more  than  30,000  surface  acres  of 
Impounded  waters  and  reservoirs  which  are 
seriously  affected  by  surface  and  subsurface 
mining  operations. 

Extensive  water  quality  Investigations  In 
Appalachla  revealed  widespread  acid  mine 
drainage  pK>llutlon.  In  the  relatively  small 
Kanawha-New  River  system  in  West  Virginia, 
approximately  67  million  gallons  of  acid 
mine  drainage  water  enter  the  river  system 
every  day.  This  adds  to  a  total  for  West  Vir- 
ginia of  360  million  gallons  a  day.  A  single 
large  coal  mine  may  discharge  as  much  as 
10  million  gallons  of  water  a  day  and  the 
over  20.000  abandoned  mine  openings,  and 
many  active  mines  have  the  potential  of 
draining  into  streams,  lakes  and  reservoirs. 
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Such  uncontrolled  pollution  of  water  re- 
sources has  widespread  economical  and  es- 
thetic ImpllcaUons.  Acid  mine  drainage 
wastes  are  especially  critical  as  they  can  re- 
sult in  disaster  to  Oah  and  other  aquatic  life 
in  addition  to  the  corrosion  of  piping  and 
treatment  plant  facilities.  Associated  dls- 
colorstions  and  precipitates  render  the 
streams  unappealing  and  offensive.  Fishing 
and  recreational  uses  of  former  spots  of 
beauty  are  curtailed. 

The  economic  cost  can  amount  to  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  resulting  from 
higher  water  treatment  operating  costs  and 
equipment  replacement  costs.  The  resultant 
costs  are  Imposed  on  both  the  users  of  In- 
dustrial and  municipal  water  supplies. 

The  most  serloiis  problem  associated  with 
acid  mine  drainage  pollution  is  the  fact  that 
60  to  90  percent  of  acid  mine  drainage  comes 
from  abandoned  and  Inoperative  mines. 
Where  State  laws  and  regulations  control 
present  and  future  mining  operations,  there 
appears  no  simple  way  to  achieve  control  over 
the  thousands  of  abandoned  mines. 

Well  over  90  percent  of  this  land  is  in  pri- 
vate bands,  putting  institutional  and  flnan- 
clal  limits  on  the  abilities  of  State  and  local 
government  units  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
Houston  R.  Wood,  Jr.,  assistant  chief  of  the 
West  Virginia  Division  of  Water  Resources, 
testifled  that  due  to  restrictions  In  the  min- 
ing area  restoration  provision  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  of  1966  to 
lands  In  public  ownership.  West  Virginia 
could  not  avail  Itself  of  allocated  funds.  Some 
arrangement  must  be  devised  whereby  States 
can  mount  far-reaching  programs  of  rec- 
lamation and  acid  drainage  control,  by  the 
*  use  of  easements  or  other  similar  techniques. 
The  committee  does  not  recommend  the  out- 
right purchase  of  lands  just  for  the  piirpose 
of  controlling  drainage  from  abandoned  min- 
ing activities. 

Research,  development  and  demonstration 
should  proceed  along  two  primary  pathways. 
The  most  effective  and  economic  treatment 
processes  should  be  involved  and  at-source 
control  technology  should  be  developed  and 
demonstrated.  Answers  provided  by  research 
and  development  may  result  in  a  significant 
reduction  in  cost  for  cleanup  of  mine  drain- 
age pollution  and  subsequently  reduce  the 
cost  of  damages.  The  Impact  of  these  poten- 
tial savings  Is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  a 
major  portion  of  the  problem  is  associated 
with  economically  depressed  areas. 

There  are  a  variety  of  techniques  for  seal- 
ing and/or  flooding  mines,  preventing  air 
and  water  exposure  of  pyritic  materials,  and 
preventing  the  egress  of  polluted  water. 
Generally,  however,  the  very  mechanism  by 
which  acid  Is  produced  initially  keeps  these 
techniques  from  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
Research  has  produced  a  number  of  control 
proposals,  some  of  which  (Including  ad- 
vanced grouting  techniques)  show  consid- 
erable promise.  Some  appear  ready  for 
limited  application  In  selected  situations; 
others  are  ready  for  pilot  plant  or  single- 
unit  scale  application. 

The  possibility  of  employing  more  ad- 
vanced techniques  to  alleviate  the  problem 
has  recently  been  explored.  Considerable  re- 
search Is  required  to  develop  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  mechanisms  involving  the 
related  kinetics,  the  role  of  bacteria,  and  the 
feasibility  of  treatment  techniques  such  as 
neutralization,  reverse  osmosis,  electrodlaly- 
sis,  and  ion  exchange.  Preliminary  data  have 
shown  that  many,  or  all,  of  these  treatment 
processes  will  be  of  value  In  reducing  acid 
pollution. 

New  methodology  for  the  control  of  mine 
drainage  at  the  source  must  be  developed; 
existing  techniques  must  be  reflned  and 
demonstrated,  and  the  costs  for  large-scale 
application  must  be  more  closely  deflned. 
Methods  requiring  research  and  develop- 
ment alteration  include  air  sealing,  mine 
flooding,  drainage  diversion,  chemical  Inhibi- 


tion of  pollutant  formation  and  injection  of 
mine  drainage  to  underground  rock 
formations. 

Though  much  research  has  been  carried 
out.  Federal  efforts  have  been  sporadic  and 
poorly  coordinated  until  recently,  and  cur- 
rent programs  of  practical  scale  reclamation 
are  not  nearly  ambitious  enough  to  meet  the 
problem.  State  efforts  have  almost  uniformly 
been  directed  at  surface  mining,  through 
control  of  current  mining  operations,  a:id 
very  few  States  have  made  attempts  to  re- 
claim abandoned  operations.  Thus  the  ma- 
jority of  the  problem  lies  outside  of  their 
present  attention. 

Federal  action,  although  still  disjointed,  is 
attempting  with  the  aid  of  private  Industry 
and  some  of  the  States  to  flll  the  gaps  with 
approaches  to  the  knottier  problems.  Testi- 
mony strongly  suggested  that  the  cooperative 
State-Federal  effort  envisioned  in  the  demon- 
stration provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  overcoming  these 
gaps. 

There  are  also  areas  In  which  our  abilities 
to  deal  with  acid  mine  drainage  are  fairly 
well  developed,  and  where  areawlde  demon- 
stration projects  would  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  ways  of  putting  these  tech- 
niques together  Into  coordinated  attacks.  In 
Dr.  Abel  Wolman's  1966  report  to  the  Re- 
search Management  Advisory  Panel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics, he  observes: 

"Substantial  svmis  are  being  devoted  to 
rather  detailed  and  long-term  survey  and  re- 
search projects.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain empirical  practices  have  already  been 
proved  to  be  efficacious  in  minimizing  acid 
mine  drainage,  the  public  Interest  may  be 
better  served  If  a  greater  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  were  employed  at  this  time  In  an 
effort  to  secure  Immediate  benefits"  (hearings 
on  the  "Adequacy  of  Technology  for  Pollu- 
tion Abatement,"  p.  492) . 

Finally,  a  definitive  evaluation  of  the  role 
acid  pollution  abatement  will  play  In  the 
total  pollution  control  program  must  be  de- 
veloped. Only  by  continuing  present  re- 
search, engaging  new  and  more  sophisti- 
cated techniques,  and  by  instituting  new 
laboratory  and  demonstration-level  projects 
can  this  overall  evaluation  be  realized,  and 
can  acid  pollution  be  rendered  a  "thing  of 
the  past." 

Oil  pollution 
The  subject  of  oU  poUutlon  Is  not  new  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  PoUu- 
tlon. Last  year.  In  the  Clean  Water  Restora- 
Oon  Act,  which  expanded  Federal  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments  for  water 
poUution  control,  the  Congress  also  amended 
the  Oil  Pollution  Act  of  1924  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  cost  of  removal  of  an  oil  spill 
from  navigable  waters  and  adjoining  shore- 
Unes. 

Nearly  a  billion  barrels  of  oil  annually  pass 
along  our  90,000  miles  of  coastUne  and  enter 
U.S.  ports;  making  it  imperative  for  us  to 
develop  adequate  procedures  to  protect  the 
pubUc  against  accidental  or  negligent  oU 
spillages. 

The  oil  spillage  which  occurred  on  the 
York  River  near  Yorktown,  Va.,  U  a  case  In 
point.  On  March  26,  a  tanker  of  foreign 
registry  apparently  left  a  valve  open  on  a 
sluice  pump  while  unloading  crude  oU.  The 
result,  according  to  a  Department  of  the  In- 
terior report,  was  an  oil  slick  extending  for 
10  miles  downstream  and,  as  a  result  of  tidal 
action,  for  9»A  miles  upstteam.  causing  ex- 
tensive damage  to  recreational  beaches, 
waterfowl,  and  potentially  endangering  shell- 
fish harvesting.  Public  beachee  were  described 
as  having  "heavy  accumulations  of  oil"  from 
low  tide  to  high  tide  Unes.  Meanwhile  the 
ship,  which  eyewitnesses  attested  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  pollution,  sailed. 

Since  last  year's  congressional  action, 
which  fixed  the  absolute  responsibility  for 
the  cost  of  removing  oil  from  the  water  and 


adjoining  shorelines  and  extended  the  cov- 
erage of  the  OU  Pollution  Act  to  all  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  suffered  one  of  the  wwst  oil 
pollution  disasters  In  its  history. 

In  the  Torrey  Canyon  case,  that  disaster 
highlighted  the  need  to  give  increased  atten- 
tion not  only  to  the  assurance  of  recovery 
of  damages  but  to  better  methods  to  pre- 
vent those  damages  from  occiirrlng.  The 
latter  point  obviously  Includes  better  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  the  shipowners  and  op- 
erators.      '^ 

However,  the  committee  txnderstands  that 
the  Justice  Department  considers  the  pres- 
ent Oil  Pollution  Act  has  been  difficult  to 
administer.  Clarifying  that  Intent,  plus  such 
other  measures  as  the  voluntary  programs 
Initiated  by  the  tanker  operators,  are  Im- 
portant steps  toward  ultimately  eliminating 
pollution  of  the  seas  by  oil. 

The  committee  fovmd  that  of  the  various 
threats  to  our  environment  from  oil  pollu- 
tion, the  most  serious  occurs  during  trans- 
port of  oil.  This  Includes  movement,  loading, 
unloading,  transfer,  and  cleanup.  It  includes 
bulk  movement  by  vessel,  river,  and  lake 
barge,  pipelines,  road  and  rail  tank  cars,  ter- 
minals, pump  stations,  and  bulk  marketing. 
Accidents,  poor  maintenance,  carelessness, 
shortcuttlng  of  cleanup  operations,  the  ap- 
paratus and  the  methods  used — aU  con- 
tribute to  the  problem. 

Tank  cleaning,  flushing  of  c^  residue  can 
be  serious  contributor  to  oil  pollution.  In- 
dustry witnesses  pointed  out  that  It  Is  much 
safer  to  clean  the  ships  at  sea  than  In  port.  A 
technique  known  as  load  on  top  which  en- 
ables tankers  to  retain  such  oil-water  mix- 
tures on  board  requires  discharge  of  all  pos- 
sible clean  tank-washing  or  ballast  water  at 
sea  and  consolidation  of  the  remaining  oU- 
water  mixture  in  one  or  two  cargo  compart- 
ments. The  mixture  generally  occupies  a 
small  portion  of  these  tanks,  which  are  filled 
with  cargo  at  the  next  loading  port.  The  re- 
sultant slop  oils  can  then  be  disposed  of  in 
appropriate  port  facilities. 

The  committee  reconunends  that  the  ap- 
propriate industries  and  agencies  review 
existing  port  and  tennlnal  discharge  faculties 
and.  where  such  faclUties  are  either  inade- 
quate or  nonexistent,  appropriate  measures 
be  taken  to  rectify  the  situation.  A  voluntary 
effort  by  Industry  in  the  area  would  be  an 
exceUent  Indicator  of  Its  wlUlngness  to  assist 
In  prevention  of  poUutlon  by  oU. 

The  sections  of  this  blU  dealing  with  oil 
poUution  are  designed  to  permit  effective 
Government  action  against  oil  polluters:  to 
provide  the  Secretary  of  Interior  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  prevent  or  abate  threat- 
ened or  actual  pollution;  to  fix  responslbUlty 
for  the  cost  of  removal  of  oU,  and  to  provide 
funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  such  action  as  the 
Secretary  may  necessarily  take. 


rV.  MAJOR  PROVISIONS  OF  BILI.  AS  RRPORTKD 

Besearch  on  clean  lakes 
This  subsection  provides  for  two  new  pro- 
grams calculated  to  step  up  the  develop- 
ment of  methods  to  deal  with  the  serious 
poUution  problems  associated  with  lakes. 
Since  the  most  serious  lake  poUutlon  prob- 
lems Involve  eutrophlcation,  with  its  natural 
and  man-accelerated  accumulation  of  nu- 
trients and  attendant  prolific  plant  growth, 
the  thrust  of  this  subsection  Is  aimed  at  de- 
veloping methods  to  control  and  clean  up 
eutrophlcation. 

First,  the  blU  provides  for  an  expanded  re- 
search effort,  intended  to  supply  basic  scien- 
tific information  and  advanced  techniques  of 
prevention  and  treatment.  It  Is  expected  that 
such  research  wlU  include  the  identification 
of  poUution  sources  and  conditions  contrib- 
uting to  the  deterioration  of  lakes.  There 
should  be  basic  research  leading  to  better 
analytical  techniques,  with  criteria  for  the 
measurement  of  eutrophlcation,  and  stand- 
ardl2ation  allowing  for  nationwide  compara- 
bUlty  ot  resulto. 
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Reaearch  also  shouW  go  forwanl  on  the 
more  dlfflcult  pwUutlon-control  problems 
such  as  control  of  diffuse  sources  such  runoff 
from  forest  and  farmlands  and  feedlots.  An- 
other Important  focus  of  research  must  be 
the  development  of  Improved  methods  for 
cleaning  up  and  reclaiming  eutrophlc  lakes. 
A  badly  polluted  lake  does  not  have  the  re- 
generative power  of  a  stream,  and  must  be 
restored.  Means  of  removing  accumulated 
plant  nutrients  and  controlling  algae  and 
rooted  plant  growth  must  be  found,  and  this 
lufoonatlon  made  available  to  the  many 
communities  with  dying  lakes. 

Secondly,  this  new  subsection  provides  for 
demonstration  projects,  including  large-scale 
demonstrations  of  promising  new  or  im- 
proved methods  of  pollution  control  and 
cleanup  on  entire  lakes  of  reasonable  size. 
It  Is  expected  that  these  demonstrations  will 
concentrate  on  the  difficult  problems  of  con- 
trol of  diffuse  sources,  nutrient  removal,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  reclamation  of  eutrophlc 
lakes. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  such  demon- 
stration projects  is  not  specifically  defined 
by  a  formula  in  the  bill.  Where  local  inter- 
ests can  be  expected  to  derive  considerable 
benefits  from  Improvement  of  the  lake  in- 
volved in  the  demonstration  project,  the 
committee  expects  the  Secretary  will  require 
proportionate  local  contribution  to  the  costs 
of  the  project.  These  projects,  however,  will 
be  demonstrations  of  new  and  possibly  un- 
successful, or  Inordinately  expensive  tech- 
niques. With  such  high  risk,  and  certainly 
with  primarily  public  benefits  anticipated, 
the  Federal  Government  should  assimie  a 
greater  share  of  the  costs  of  a  demonstration 
project.  The  bill  would  permit  the  Secretary 
to  pay  up  to  100  percent  of  the  project  cost, 
through  contracts  or  grants. 

To  assure  that  this  program  does  not  du- 
plicate existing  water  pollution  control  pro- 
grams, the  committee  directs  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administration  to 
satisfy  itself,  as  a  condition  for  Federal  grant 
or  contract,  that  such  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect will  Include  adequate  safeguards  for 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  future 
water  quality.  The  lake  must  not  be  polluted 
by  preventable  sources  after  the  termination 
of  the  demonstration. 

It  is  especially  important  to  seek  assurance 
that  mumcipalities  bordering  the  lake  or  on 
its  watershed  will  not  pollute  the  lake  with 
municipal  wastes.  Before  a  demonstration 
project  such  as  this  section  contemplates  is 
instituted,  assurance  should  be  obtained  that 
municipal  waste  treatment  facilities  will  be 
designed  for  maximum  nutrient  removal, 
and/ or  that  advanced  treatment  processes  be 
used,  if  they  do  not  already  have  such  fa- 
cilities. The  FWPCA  should  be  especially 
careful  that  money  granted  or  contracted  un- 
der this  program  is  not  used  as  a  substitute 
for  existing  Federal  grant  programs  designed 
to  implement  removal  of  septic  tanks  and  in- 
stallation of  collection  sewers.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  demonstration  projects  sup- 
ported by  this  provision  should  be  located  in 
areas  where  maximum  local  effort  has  been 
or  is  being  made  to  prevent  such  pollution 
sources  as  septic  tanks. 

It  Is  also  important  to  ascertain  as  a  con- 
dition for  Federal  participation  that  all  lands 
in  the  lake's  watershed  (agricultural,  forest, 
and  those  developed  for  construction)  are 
managed  according  to  the  best  principles  of 
soil  conservation.  Erosion  and  subsequent  sll- 
tatlon,  as  well  as  fertilizer  runoff,  must  be 
curbed  as  much  as  possible. 

The  committee  intends  that  lake  pollu- 
tion control  research  and  demonstration 
projects  authorized  by  this  section  be  under- 
taken as  quickly  as  possible.  The  FWPCA  U 
si>ecUlcalIy  asked  to  meet  the  proven  urgent 
need  for  such  efforts  by  reviewing  existing 
research  programs  under  section  5  of  the  act 
to  determine  what  fimds  might  be  spiled 
to  small  lake  pollution  research,  In  addi- 
tion to  allocating  such  part  of  appropriated 


funds  as  may  be  needed  to  initiate  research 
and  demonstration  projects  under  this  new 
subsection. 

Research  on  mine  drainage  poUuticm  control 
The  committee  recognizes  that  an  effective 
research,  development  and  demcnstratton 
program  for  acid  mine  drainage  control 
should  consist  of  two  reUted  elements:  (1) 
the  develc^ment  and  demonstration  of  vari- 
ous unit  processes  for  controlling  sources 
of  acid  mine  drainage,  and  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  areawlde  demonstration  programs 
to  show  how  various  control  measures  can  be 
applied  to  improve  water  quality  for  a 
watershed  or  segment  of  a  stJ-eam  or  river. 

The  bill  provides  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
in  subsection  5(h)  with  the  authority  to 
make  grants  to  or  contracts  with  public  or 
private  organizations  or  individuals  to  carry 
out  projects  which  will.  In  the  Secretary's 
judgment,  demonstrate  new  anc  improved 
methods  of  eliminating  or  controlling  acid 
mine  drainage  and  its  attendant  water  qual- 
ity problems.  These  projects  may  be  to  assist 
efforts  now  going  forward,  or  they  may  be 
fresh  attempts  to  solve  mine  water  pollu- 
tion problems.  Grants  and  contracts  under 
this  subsection  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  development  of  new  techniques,  to  be 
available  later  for  inclusion  in  areawlde 
projects. 

It  is  Intended  that  only  demonstrations 
of  techniques  of  a  new  or  markedly  Improved 
nature,  generally  meeting  In  these  projects 
their  first  practical  scale  application,  should 
be  undertaken.  Moreover,  subsection  6(h) 
requires  demonstrations  by  a  single-unit  ap- 
plication of  technology.  This  restriction 
serves  to  insure  a  maximum  number  of 
demonstrations  and  physical  locations  and 
to  reduce  the  complexity  of  demonstrations 
few  the  purpose  of  easier  evaluation  of  prac- 
ticality, performance,  and  feasibility.  A 
single-unit  application  Is  a  demonstration 
where  a  single  technique  is  embodied,  or  a 
project  which  consist  of  several  stages  in  a 
single  process  having  a  unity  of  purpose. 

Such  projects  should  be  located  within 
relatively  small  geographic  areas  with  priori- 
ties being  given  to  communities  confronted 
with  water  quality  problems  associated  with 
acid  and  other  mine  drainage  and  most 
likely  to  benefit  from  successful  demonstra- 
tion of  new  techniques  of  control.  Because 
these  demonstrations  are  expressly  intended 
to  produce  new  or  Improved  techniques,  ther» 
will  be  a  greater  risk  of  failure.  The  burden 
of  expense,  therefore,  logically  rests  with  the 
Federal  Government,  even  though  local  bene- 
fits may  accrue.  This  Is  not  to  be  construed 
as  a  restriction  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  terms  or  conditions  for  grants 
or  contracts. 

It  is  expected  that  in  selecting  processes 
and  techniques  to  be  demonstrated  and  areas 
or  communities  in  which  to  locate  the  dem- 
onstrations, that  the  Secretary  will  consult 
with  recognized  experts  In  the  field  of  acid 
and  other  mine  drainage  control  and  mining 
technology. 

The  committee  Intends  that  acid  and  other 
mine  drainage  pollution  control  research 
and  demonstration  projects  authorized  by 
this  section  be  undertaken  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  FWPCA  Is  specifically  asked  to 
meet  the  proven  urgent  need  for  such  efforts 
by  reviewing  existing  research  programs 
under  section  5  to  determine  what  funds 
might  be  applied  to  this  research  area,  and. 
In  addition,  allocate  such  appropriated  fluids 
as  may  be  needed  to  Initiate  research  and 
demonstration  projects  under  this  new  sub- 
section. 

Area  acid  and  other  mine  water  pollution 
control  demonstration 
The  bin  would  add  a  new  section  7  to  the 
act  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  grants  to  any  State,  municipality, 
or  intermunicipal  or  Interstate  agency  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  development 


of  projects  for  the  demonstration  of  feasible 
and  practical  areawlde  methods  of  control- 
ling acid  pollution  resulting  from  mining 
activities. 

These  projects  should  demonstrate  for  an 
entire  watershed  the  kind  of  abatement 
techniques,  land  management,  and  water 
management  necessary  to  eliminate  pollution 
from  acid  and  other  mine  water  pollution. 
In  selecting  the  watershed  or  drainage  area 
for  the  project,  the  bill  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  give  preference  to  the  areas  which 
have  the  greatest  public  values  and  uses,  and 
to  take  what  measures  he  deems  appropriate 
to  satisfy  himself  that  the  selected  project 
area  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the 
Influx  of  acid  mine  pollution  from  nearby 
sources.  Clearly,  the  project  would  not  be 
effective  If  It  could  be  demonstrated  that  the 
acid  mine  pollution  in  the  project  area  could 
be  controlled,  but  such  pollution  originating 
outside  that  area  could  not  be  controlled 
If  there  is  such  pollution  conUng  from  with- 
in and  without  the  project  area,  the  Secre- 
tary should  satUfy  himself  that  the  project 
wUl  demonstrate  an  effective  and  practical 
method  of  control  of  all  such  poUution. 

In  choosing  such  an  area,  the  Secretary 
will  make  studies  Including  an  Inventory 
of  acid  drainage  sources  within  the  water- 
shed, downstream  water  uses,  the  benefits 
of  pollution  control,  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  of  locating  the  project  In 
that  area,  and  the  feaslbUity  of  protecting 
the  area  from  future  damage  once  remedial 
measiu-es  have  been  employed.  In  choosing 
drainage  areas,  consideration  would  be  given 
to  potential  pubUc  uses  such  as  water  sup- 
ply, fish  and  wildlife  enhancement,  and  rec- 
reatiomal  vaJues,  and  in  areas  where  land 
has  been  lost  to  agriculture  through  mining 
activiUes,  the  potential  for  demonstrating 
reclamation  to  agricultural  uses. 

Another  key  provision  of  the  bill  directs 
the  use  of  "various  abatement  techniques" 
for  acid  mine  water  elimination  or  control 
rather  than  limiting  the  approach  to  a  par- 
ticular process.  In  considering  the  possible 
solutions  to  an  areawlde  problem.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  use  a  combination  of  techniques. 
The  techniques  used  and  the  relative  Im- 
portance of  each  will  vary  from  area  to  area. 

It  Is  expected  that  with  Federal  leadership 
these  baslnwide  projects  will  attempt  to 
demonstrate  solutions  to  the  more  dlfflciilt 
problems  associated  with  acid  mine  drain- 
age. In  addition  to  these  projects  related  to 
abandoned  mines,  attention  should  be  given 
to  problems  such  as  drainage  from  gob  and 
waste  piles  and  pollution  from  roads  built 
with  pyritlc  materials. 

In  the  Appalachian  areas  where  the  acid 
mine  drainage  problem  is  most  severe,  qual- 
ity agricultural  land  is  at  a  premium.  Much 
of  this  land  has  been  disturbed  by  siirface 
mining  and  depositing  of  slag  and  gob  wastes. 

Recreational  opportunities  In  the  Appala- 
chian area  have  been  limited  by  the  relatively 
small  number  of  natural  lakes.  Recreational 
developments  In  these  area  demonstration 
projects  might  well  be  planned  so  as  to  in- 
clude lakes  in  the  reclamation-control  dem- 
onstrations, thus  enhancing  the  possibilities 
of  the  water-based  recreation  Americans 
prize. 

The  State  contribution  to  the  costs  of  area 
demonstration  projects  can  be  met  In  cash, 
or  in  kind,  such  as  land,  goods,  or  services. 
It  is  hoped  that  wherever  possible,  a  cash 
share  will  be  offered  by  the  State,  but  selec- 
tion of  demonstration  areas  should  be  based 
on  their  potential  for  significant  demonstra- 
tion, apart  from  considerations  of  State  and 
local  cash  contributions. 

Much  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
failure  of  earlier  programs  of  control  of  mine 
acid  drainage.  These  earlier  programs,  nota- 
bly the  WPA  efforts  in  the  1930'8.  were  Fed- 
eral projects  not  followed  up  by  the  States. 
Most  of  the  States  Involved  were  not  finan- 
cially able  to  bear  the  burden  of  mainte- 
nance over  30  years.  Thus,  an  Investment 


has  been  wasted,  and  acid  mine  water  Is- 
sues from  once-sealed  mines. 

The  act  directs  that  Federal  participation 
shall  be  conditioned  on  the  State  providing 
legal  and  practical  protection  to  demonstra- 
tion areas,  assuring  the  prevention  of  future 
acid  mine  water  pollution  problems  from  the 
area.  The  Secretary,  in  discontmulng  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  project  and  main- 
tenance, should  again  be  assured  that  the 
States  or  a  private  authority  will  maintain 
demonstration  projects  where  there  is  a 
lasting   public   value. 

The  appropriation  of  this  money  "to  be 
available  until  expended"  Is  especially  Im- 
portant. These  programs  cannot  be  limited 
to  a  specific  short-time  period.  Any  time 
limitation  could  seriously  impair  the  detailed 
planning  and  legal  efforts  that  must  precede 
the  actual  fieldwork,  as  well  as  the  proper 
execution  and  evaluation  of  the  various 
processes  necessary  to  do  the  Job. 
Oil  pollution 

Section  3  of  the  bill  relates  to  oil  pollu- 
tion and,  among  other  things,  carries  out 
the  Intent  of  S.  1691  by  Senator  Muskle  and 
S.  1604  by  Senator  Case.  In  order  to  make 
the  oil  pollution  control  program  a  logical 
extension  of  the  existing  Federal  water  pol- 
lution control  effort  the  entire  Oil  Pollution 
Act  of  1924  has  been  repealed  and  the  re- 
vised version  contained  In  this  bill  Is  writ- 
ten as  an  amendment  to  the  Water  PoUutlon 
Control  Act. 

The  new  section  19  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  includes  the  following  changes 
In  the  Oil  Pollution  Act  as  amended: 

1.  Deletes  the  reference  to  "grossly  negli- 
gent or  willful"  In  the  definition  of  the  word 
"discharge." 

a.  Adds  several  additional  definitions  to 
the  section. 

3.  Extends  coverage  of  the  act  to  shore 
Installations. 

4.  Requires  vessels  and  shore  Installation 
owners  to  remove  discharged  oil  from  navi- 
gable waters  or  pay  cleanup  costs  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  discharge  was  caused  by  an 
act  of  God. 

6.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  take  steps  either  directly  or  by  contract 
to  remove  discharged  oil  from  navigable 
waters  and  adjoining  shorelines  In  order  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  the  twlverse  effects  of 
discharges  on  health,  welfare,  fish  and  wild- 
life, and  recreation,  whenever  the  discharger 
fails  to  act  and  to  charge  such  actual  costs 
as  may  be  Incurred  to  the  discharger. 

6.  Authorize  appropriations  to  a  revolving 
fund  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  finance  such 
cleanup  measures. 

7.  Limit  criminal  penalties  to  cases  where 
the  discharge  was  due  to  a  willful  act. 

8.  Applies  civil  penalties  to  all  discharges 
except  emergency  imperiling  life  or  property, 
unavoidable  accident,  collision,  or  stranding, 
the  latter  two  applying  only  to  vessels. 

9.  Expands  the  act's  coverage  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  these  amendments  to 
provide  an  effective  deterrent  against  oil 
spills  whether  those  spills  emanate  from  a 
vessel  or  from  a  shore  Installation.  The  com- 
mittee considers  both  sources  equally  re- 
sponsible and  interested  and  therefore  baa 
extended  the  act  to  reach  both. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  felt  It  es- 
sential to  refine  the  concept  of  absolute  re- 
sponsibility created  by  last  year's  Senate 
amendments  to  the  Oil  Production  Act.  The 
Inclusion  of  a  revolving  fund  makes  possible 
Immediate  action  by  the  Secretary  to  remove 
any  spill  from  navigable  waters  and  adjoin- 
ing shorelines.  The  fund  would  be  financed 
by  appropriations  from  the  General  Treas- 
ury and  would  be  reimbursed  by  deposit  of 
all  penalties  collected  and  costs  recovered. 
Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  combined  with  the  expected  pre- 
cautlonB  taken  by  shtnv  Installation  and 


sel  owners  should  result  In  a  self-supporting 
revolving  fund. 

The  problem  of  oil  pollution  Is  not  limited 
to  vessels.  Oil  Is  also  discharged  from  various 
shore  facilities,  such  as  storage  tanks, 
petroleum  industrial  plants,  and  pipelines. 
As  In  the  case  of  vessels,  some  discharges  are 
unavoidable  and  some  are  due  to  negligence 
or  willfulness.  It  Is  the  committee's  Intent 
that  the  shore  installation  and  their  owners 
or  operators  be  as  fully  responsible  for  their 
actions  as  vessels  and  their  owners  or  op- 
erators. Many  shore  installations  located  in 
reasonable  proximity  to  navigable  waters 
have  the  potential  of  creating  Just  as  serious 
pollution  problems  as  vessels. 

By  expanding  the  definition  of  "oil"  the 
committee  Intends  that  the  term  be  con- 
strued broadly.  For  example,  it  was  brought 
to  our  attention  that  In  some  cases  waste 
materials  discharged  from  shore  installations 
contain  various  quantities  of  oil  mixed  In 
with  the  material.  This  oily  material  can 
cause  a  serious  oil  pollution  problem.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  this  oUy 
waste  material  mlxtiire  be  controlled  tinder 
this  legislation. 

The  committee  beUevee  that  criminal  pros- 
ecution for  oU  dischargee  by  Individuals 
should  be  limited  to  cases  where  it  may  be 
shown  that  the  discharge  was  willful.  Mere 
negligence  by  a  crewmember,  for  example, 
should  not  be  the  basis  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion. The  object  of  this  legislation  is  to  con- 
trol pollution  by  oil  by  making  it  unprofit- 
able for  the  owners  or  operators  of  a  vessel 
or  shore  installation  to  countenance  careless- 
ness, and  by  providing  a  ready  statutory 
basis  for  containing  and  removing  the  oil 
when  It  Is  discharged.  This  objective  la  satis- 
fied thorugh  the  levying  of  a  civil  penalty 
against  the  vessel  and  shore  installation — 
I.e.,  a  civil  action  for  forfeiture — and  through 
the  requirement  that  the  owner  <»'  operator 
pay  the  cleanup  costs. 

Public  vessels  and  public  shore  litstalla- 
tlons  are  exempted  from  the  dvll  and  crimi- 
nal penalty  provisions  of  the  act.  It  Is  not  the 
general  practice  In  programs  of  this  type  to 
apply  penalties  to  Federal  or  State  agen- 
cies even  though  the  general  purpose  of  the 
program  la  to  be  followed  by  such  agen- 
cies. 

The  exemption  of  Federal  and  State  ves- 
sels or  shore  Installations  from  subsection 
(c)  and  (d)  Is  not  to  be  construed  as  a 
license  for  Federal  and  State  agencies  to  dis- 
charge oil.  They  are  not  exempted  from  sub- 
section (b)  which  makes  such  discharge 
tmlawful  nor  are  they  exempted  from  sub- 
section (e)  which  requires  that  any  such 
discharge  be  removed  or  the  cost  of  removal 
be  paid.  Federal  agencies  are  bound  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11288  and  It  Is  assumed  that 
the  States  have  placed  similar  responsibility 
on  their  agencies. 

The  bill  would  establish  by  statute  that 
when  oil  is  discharged  Into  the  Nation's 
waters  the  oil  must  be  removed  Immediately 
under  procedures  to  be  established  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  object  of  this 
provision  la  to  make  the  discharger  com- 
pletely responsible  to  the  United  States  for 
cleaning  up  the  discharged  oil  and  prevent- 
ing or  lessening  the  ptotentlal  damage  to 
our  natural  resources  such  as  fish,  shellfish, 
and  wildlife,  and  our  shorelines,  including 
recreational  beaches  from  such  discharges. 
The  term  "removal"  means  that  the  owner  or 
operator  must  take  all  appropriate  measures 
to  prevent  or  lessen  these  damages. 

The  bill  would  make  the  owner  or  operator 
of  the  vessel  or  shore  installation  liable  to 
the  United  States  for  the  actual  cost  of  clean- 
up by  the  Government  regardless  of  any 
other  limitation  on  liability  in  Federal  or 
State  law,  including  statutory  law.  The  only 
exception  to  this  general  obligation  would  be 
cases  where  it  is  determined  that  the  oil  dis- 
charge was  due  to  an  act  of  God. 

The  committee  Intends  that  the  term  "act 
of  God"  apply  to  discharges  occurring  aa  a 


result  of  direct  natural  causes  exclxtslve  of 
any  human  intervention.  Also,  the  accident 
must  be  one  that  oould  not  have  been  pre- 
vented by  any  amount  of  foresight  and  care 
on  the  part  of  the  prudent  and  experienced 
owner  or  operator,  including  his  employees. 
The  potential  damage  that  may  result 
from  any  dlscheo'ge,  as  was  seen  in  the  case 
of  the  Torrey  Canyon,  makes  it  plain  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  costs  of  removal  must 
be  borne  ultimately  by  the  owner  or  opera- 
tors who  have  control  of  the  oil  and  the  im- 
mediate ability  to  prevent  Its  ruinous  dis- 
charge, and  not  the  general  public.  This 
statutory  responsibility  should  help  to  en- 
courage such  owners  and  operators  to  Im- 
prove the  practices  and  procedures  for  pre- 
venting damaging  oU  spills.  The  bill  does  not 
affect  any  obligation  that  the  owner  or 
operator  may  have  to  parties  other  than  the 
United  States  under  our  system  of  laws.  Nor 
does  the  bill  create  any  new  obligations  to 
such  parties. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  they  are  developing  reg- 
ulations relative  to  the  removal  of  oil  pur- 
suant to  the  1924  act.  This  effort  should  be 
expedited.  The  Department  should  develop 
and  publish  regulations  which  will  aid  the 
enforcement  of  this  section  and  which  will 
help  to  prevent  oil  pollution.  For  example, 
regulations  should  be  developed  to  govern 
the  heoidllng  of  oil  on  board  a  vessel  or  when 
discharging  it  to  a  shore  facility  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  the  accidental  and  negligent 
splUs  which  cause  serious  pollution  prob- 
lems. The  Department  should  Issue  these 
regulations  promptly,  hopefully  within  8 
months  after  enactment,  and  In  preparation 
of  the  regulation  should  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  other  Federal 
agencies  and  private  industries. 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  issue  regulations  per- 
mitting the  discharge  of  oil,  including  oily 
mlxtm«s  from  vessels  and  shore  installa- 
tions into  navlg^able  waters. 

The  conamlttee  Intends  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  utilize  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  the  services  and  capabilities  of  other 
Federal  and  State  agencies  In  carrying  out 
his  responsibilities  under  this  legislation.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  this  would  be  done 
under  coof)erativc  agreements.  The  commit- 
tee Is  particularly  Interested  In  seeing  that 
the  Department  utilize  the  services  of  thoee 
States  which  have  adc^ted  enforceable  water 
qusUlty  standards. 

The  committee  believes  that  enforcement 
of  the  law  must  be  intensified  In  offshore 
waters  where  the  likelihood  of  oil  spills  la 
greatest.  At  present  there  Is  no  systematic 
policing  of  these  waters  by  the  Coast  Guard, 
which  relies  upon  happenstance  sightings  by 
passing  ships  and  planes  to  alert  it  to  oil 
spills. 

This  gap  In  enforcement  encourages  viola- 
tion of  existing  law.  Even  the  Increased  au- 
thOTlty  to  take  preventive  measures  given 
the  Secretary  (of  the  Interior)  under  this 
bill  could  be  Ineffective  so  far  as  offshore  oil 
poUutlon  Is  concerned  unless  Coast  Guard 
svirvelUance  practices  are  substantially  Im- 
proved. 

The  committee  therefore  urges  that  the 
Secretary  take  advantage  of  the  additional 
authority  granted  him.  and  that  the  Coast 
Guard  Increase  in  a  systematic  way  Its  oil 
pollution  patrols  of  the  Nation's  offshore 
waters. 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion and  the  Army  Corps  of  EnglneerB  are 
studying  alternative  methods  for  the  dis- 
posal of  all  dredged  material,  including  that 
containing  oil,  and  that  following  comple- 
tion of  this  study  guidelines  wlU  be  issued 
to  carry  out  the  most  practical  and  economic 
methods  of  disposal.  It  iz  Important  to  note 
that  the  provisions  of  section  19  are  written 
BO  aa  to  inhibit  oU  of  any  kind  tiom  entering 
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the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Adequate  enforcement  at  this  aectlon  should 
result  in  an  elimination  of  oil  mixed  with 
other  matter,  and  th\ia  In  the  future  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  not  have  to  be  gener- 
ally concerned  with  the  particular  problem 
of  dredge  spoil  containing  oil. 

Subsection  19(k)  Is  designed  to  deal  with 
this  specific  problem.  Because  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  the  Nation's  waterways, 
both  for  economic  growth  and  national  se- 
curity, and  because  oil  pollution  from  dredg- 
ing Involves  oil  which  was  previously  dis- 
charged, the  committee  believes  specific  pro- 
visions should  govern  such  problems. 

In  those  Instances  where  oil  Is  mixed  with 
other  dredged  matter  it  is  possible  that  such 
oil  will  be  released  Into  the  water  either  dur- 
ing the  dredging  process  or  in  the  process  of 
disposing  the  dredge  spoil.  Subsection  (k) 
requires  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  take  appro- 
priate measures  to  prevent  any  discharge  of 
oil  mixed  with  other  matter.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  he  must  remove  such 
oil  from  public  waters  and  the  adjoining 
shoreline  if  the  discharge  is  unavoidable. 

The  conunittee  further  recognizes  that  the 
particular  problem  of  oil  pollution  emanat- 
ing from  dredging  activities  is  similar  to 
many  other  Federal  agency  pollution  prob- 
lems. These  activities  are  covered  by  section 
H  (renumbered  section  12  by  this  act)  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
(cooperation  to  control  pollution  from  Fed- 
eral Installations)  and  by  Executive  Order 
11288  which  deals  with  water  pollution  from 
Federal  activities. 

The  committee  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
Federal  Government  Is  doing  all  it  could  to 
provide  leadership  In  meeting  water  quality 
standards  and  enhancing  water  quality. 
Therefore,  the  committee  Intends  to  review 
this  leadership  role  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  agencies  are  complying 
with  the  Executive  order  and  the  extent  to 
which  these  agencies  are  moving  toward  com- 
pliance with  applicable  water  quality  stand- 
ards. 

These  hearings  will  cover  a  broad  range  of 
FedertU  activities,  including  those  programs 
which  fall  ta  categories  such  as  Federal  con- 
tracts, loans,  licenses,  permits  and  leases, 
dredging,  thermal  pollution,  waste  disposal 
from  Federal  agencies,  and  stream  augmenta- 
tion by  Federal  licensees. 


associate  myself  with  all  of  his  state- 
ments. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


COMMENDATION    OP    JESSE    R. 
NICHOLS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  15. 1  was  evidently  absent,  be- 
cause that  was  the  day  the  Senate  took 
note  of  the  fact  that  Jesse  R.  Nichols, 
who  has  been  a  staff  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  has  rendered  30 
years  of  service  to  that  ^committee  and 
to  the  country. 

He  be^an  his  service  when  the  late  Pat 
Harrison,  of  Mississippi,  was  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  He 
served  and  has  served  under  four  or  five 
clialrmen  since  that  time.  I  can  testify 
to  his  diligence,  devotion,  and  to  his 
capacity,  competence,  and  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  partic- 
ular note  of  the  fact  that  30  years  of 
faithful  and  devoted  service  certainly  de- 
serves to  be  taken  account  of  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  body.  I  salute  Jesse 
Nichols  for  his  devotion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDEFISON.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
also  absent  on  the  date  which  the  Sena- 
tor mentioned.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments that  the  Senator  has  made  and  I 


VIETNAM  CASUALTY  FIGURES 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
President,  official  United  States  and 
South  Vietnamese  Government  statistics 
released  In  Saigon  yesterday  indicated 
that  an  estimated  76,000  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  had  been  wounded  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  that  an  additional 
24,000  South  Vietnamese  civilians  were 
killed  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

It  is  important  that  we  have  finally 
begun  to  face  up  to  the  problem  of  civil- 
ian casualties  In  South  Vietnam.  Until 
December  of  1966.  no  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  figures  and  information  on  civilian 
casualties,  and  then  efforts  were  made 
reluctantly  under  pressure  from  Congress 
and  the  press. 

Yesterday's  statistical  information  Is  a 
major  step  In  realizing  the  magnitude  of 
the  civilian  casualty  problem  in  South 
Vietnam.  I  believe  we  all  appreciate  our 
Governments  candor  in  facing  up  to  this 
problem. 

Based  on  hearings  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Sut)committee  on  Refugees  held 
over  the  past  year,  I  would,  however,  like 
to  take  exception  to  the  official  Govern- 
ment estimates  in  two  respects.  Last  May, 
I  stated  that  the  subcommittee  investiga- 
tion indicated  civilian  casualties  were 
running  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  100,000  a 
year. 

Our  subsequent  investigations  would 
Indicate  a  more  precise  estimate  would 
be  150.000  civilian  casualties  a  year.  It 
would  also  indicate  that  the  24.000  civil- 
ian deaths  estimated  in  Saigon  yesterday 
are  on  the  low  side. 

The  subcommittee  has  arrived  at  the 
estimate  of  150,000  by  using  official  Gov- 
ernment figures,  and  by  supplementing 
the  official  information  by  Interviews  and 
analysis  from  about  100  medical  person- 
nel who  have  served  in  Vietnam  for  pe- 
riods of  2  months  to  2  years. 

According  to  the  official  figures,  ap- 
proximately 50,000  South  Vietnamese  ci- 
vilian casualties  have  been  admitted  to 
one  of  the  43  provincial  hospitals  for 
periods  of  24  hours  or  more  this  year.  An 
additional  50,000  people  are  being  treated 
on  the  village  or  hamlet  level  or  as  out- 
patients in  the  provincial  hospitals,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Gen.  J|imes  Humphreys,  who 
headed  the  civilian  medical  programs  in 
Vietnam  for  2  years  until  this  past  May. 

According  to  the  information  released 
in  Saigon  yesterday,  an  estimated  50,000 
additional  civilians  receive  either  minor 
injuries  or  are  killed  outright.  The  sub- 
committee investigations  show  higher 
estimates  in  both  these  categories. 

We  have  had  substantially  higher 
estimates  of  those  not  receiving  treat- 
ment, but  given  the  Saigon  estimates,  to- 
gether with  supplemental  information 
developed  by  the  subcommittee,  which 
apparently  did  not  include  figures  for  the 
treatment  of  injuries  in  some  of  the  vil- 
lage or  hamlet  health  stations  or  those 
receiving  treatment  from  private  doctors, 
or  those  treated  in  Vletcong  hospitals — 
the  number  of  civilian  casualties  should 
be  revised  upward  from  100.000  to  at 
least  150.000. 


On  the  question  of  the  number  of  ci- 
vilians killed,  the  subcommittee's  Inves- 
tigations again  would  indicate  that  the 
24,000  figure  is  low.  Because  of  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  wounded  to  hospitals, 
many  civilian  casualties  die  before  treat- 
ment can  be  given.  For  example,  there 
are  virtually  no  bum  cases  reaching  hos- 
pitals exceeding  20-percent  bodily  In- 
juries, which  Indicates  that  the  more  se- 
verely burned  die  before  treatment.  Bums 
up  to  60  percent  and  as  high  as  80  per- 
cent are  considered  treatable  in  the 
United  States.  And,  the  number  of  seri- 
ous head,  chest,  and  artery  wounds 
treated  in  hospitals  are  substantially  be- 
low what  random  percentages  would  in- 
dicate. 

This  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the 
remoteness  of  many  of  the  areas  where 
Vletcong  terror  takes  place,  the  difficulty 
in  otu:  learning  of  injuries  in  remote 
places,  and  the  lack  of  any  sort  of  eivllian 
casualty  reporting  and  evacuation  sys- 
tem or  helicopter  support. 

One  shocking  statistic  developed  by 
the  subcommittee  is  that  the  time  it 
takes  for  an  injured  South  Vietnamese 
civilian  to  reach  a  hospital  from  the  time 
of  injury  more  often  than  not  is  between 
24  to  36  hours.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
there  are  few  serious  bum  cases  reaching 
hospitals,  or  that  serious,  head,  chest, 
or  artery  Injuries  among  civilians  often 
result  In  death  because  of  failuie  to  ob- 
tain the  emergency  treatment  required 
to  save  lives?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
ra**  of  amputations  among  South  Viet- 
namese civilians  receiving  hospital 
treatment  Is  high,  far  higher  than  the 
rate  of  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
namese military  casualties? 

It  is  Important  to  make  clear  that 
these  civlUan  casualties  are  not  caused 
solely  by  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnamese  military  activities.  There  Is 
conflicting  information  on  the  number 
or  percentage  caused  by  deliberate  Vlet- 
cong action.  But  there  is  no  question 
that  a  large  proportion  can  be  laid  to 
deliberate  Vletcong  terrorizing  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside.  The  vil- 
lage of  Dak  Son,  in  which  over  200  South 
Vietnamese  were  brutally  murdered  by 
the  Vletcong,  Is  a  recent  example. 

The  point  I  have  been  making  over  the 
past  year  Is  that  our  efforts  to  help  the 
woimded  and  Injured  civilian  should  in 
no  way  be  affected  by  who  caused  the 
injury.  Our  concern  must  be  for  the 
people  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
physical  well-being. 

The  original  decision  to  expand  om- 
role  in  Vietnam  was  made  In  large  meas- 
ure to  help  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
defend  themselves.  We  made  our  deci- 
sion with  the  realization  that  the  real 
battle  was  for  the  allegiance  of  the 
people  and  that  bomtis  and  bullets  could 
not  win  them  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

Yesterday's  Saigon  statistic  represents 
a  step  in  trjing  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  dimension  of  the  problem  we  face 
in  dealing  with  civilian  injuries.  The 
immediate  job,  however,  is  not  merely 
to  imderstand  the  problem.  There  Is  a 
necessity  to  do  something  about  it. 

Our  medical  programs  in  South  Viet- 
nam are  currently  totally  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  created  by  the  high  cas- 
ualty toll. 
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Hundreds  of  South  Vietnamese  woimd- 
ed today  die  in  sheds,  corridors,  on  floors, 
sometimes  even  in  open  countrysides, 
awaiting  surgery  that,  except  in  emer- 
gency cases,  may  be  delayed  a  year. 

Not  one  of  the  provincial  or  major  hos- 
pitals servicing  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam meets  even  the  barest  minimum  of 
sanitation  or  other  support  conditions 
necessary  to  carry  out  simple  medical 
practices. 

Even  as  I  speak  today,  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  preparing  to  withdraw 
the  last  two  of  its  medical  teams  in  Viet- 
nam. What  type  of  medical  help  can  be 
expected  to  replace  the  work  formerly 
handled  so  well  by  our  Public  Health 
teams? 

We  know  also  that  there  are  currently 
35,000  amputees  awaiting  prosthetic  de- 
vices. Yet  only  a  few  hundred  are  being 
produced  each  month,  hardly  enough  to 
keep  up  with  current  needs.  Some  am- 
putees face  10  years  or  more  delay  be- 
fore getting  artificial  limbs,  and  with 
delay,  medical  people  tell  us,  many  will 
never  be  able  to  adjust  to  artificial  limbs. 
No  real  means  has  been  worked  out 
to  meet  the  problem  of  getting  war-in- 
jured patients  to  hospitals,  despite  pleas 
by  ATT)  personnel,  medical  people,  and 
others. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  on  three 
occasions,  has  announced  the  building 
of  hospitals  in  Danang,  Chu  Loi,  and  Can 
Tho  to  relieve  the  civilian  casualty  pres- 
sures in  these  are£u>.  We  were  first  told 
that  two  of  the  hospitals  would  be  com- 
pleted In  early  fall  of  1967,  then  In  De- 
cember of  this  year,  now  the  projection 
Is  for  mid  or  late  April.  How  much  time 
must  go  by  before  action  is  taken? 

I  do  not  feel  that  these  present  condi- 
tions can  be  justified.  Beyond  that,  I  feel 
that  as  long  as  these  conditions  prevail, 
we  are  risking  long-range  losses  In  our 
efforts  to  gain  the  allegiance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people. 

These  people  know  as  well  as  we  do 
how  efficiently  and  swiftly  United  States 
and  South  Vietnamese  wounded  soldiers 
are  removed  from  the  field  to  receive  the 
best  In  medical  care  Immediately.  That 
we  do  so  little  for  the  peasants  and  the 
children  can  only  create  distrust  and 
cynicism,  a  cynicism  so  dangerous  and 
deep  that  it  threatens  oiu-  efforts  to  gain 
support  from  the  South  Vietnamese 
people. 

Many  devoted  AID,  United  States,  and 
South  Vietnamese  medical  personnel  are 
doing  splendid  jobs  in  South  Vietnam 
imder  the  most  difficult  of  conditions. 
Yet,  as  William  Gaud  testified  before  the 
Refugee  Subcommittee  in  1966.  we  have 
just  scratched  the  surface  In  this  area. 
We  must  do  more  than  scratch  the 
surface.  We  must.  I  believe,  change  our 
priority  level  in  Vietnam  to  give  these 
problems  and  related  efforts  in  the  civil- 
ian side  of  the  war  in  Vietnsun  far  higher 
priority.  Until  we  do  so,  we  run  the  grave 
risk  of  winning  battles  but  losing  the 
long-rsmge  objectives  of  political  stabil- 
ity in  South  Vietnam,  which  can  only  be 
obtained  through  and  with  the  support  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  New 
York  Times  article  entitled  "CrivIUan  War 
"I^U  for  1967  Estimated,"  with  a  date- 


line of  December  11,  from  Saigon,  and 
also  an  article  published  In  Time  maga- 
zine for  December  15,  1967,  about  Dak 
Son. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[From  the  New  Tcwk  Times,  Dec.  12,  19671 
CrVIUAN    WAR    TOIX    FOR    1967    KsmtATBD— 

South  Vietnam  Totai,  Put  at  76,000  Hurt, 

24,000  Dead 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  December  11. — 
Government  hospital  statistics  indicate  that 
the  war's  toll  of  civilians  In  South  Vietnam 
this  year  may  reach  76,000  wounded  and  24,- 
000  killed  or  dying  of  wounds. 

The  deaths  from  war-related  causes  will 
exceed  the  expected  total  of  more  than  19,000 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  mUltary 
combat  deaths  during  1967.  American  com- 
bat losses  for  the  first  11  months  were  8.001 
killed,  while  South  Vietnamese  military 
fataUtles  totaled  9,566. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Government  does 
not  maintain  accurate  statistics  on  civilian 
war  casualties.  The  estimates  are  based  on 
monthly  reports  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
has  been  compUing  since  Jan.  1  from  hos- 
pitals throughout  the  country. 

The  system  of  tabulating  civilian  casual- 
ties collapsed  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Ngo 
Dinh  Diem  regime  in  1963.  The  hospital  re- 
ports complied  this  year  give  public  health 
ofBclals  the  first  up-to-date  measure  of  the 
war's  cost  to  South  Vietnam's  14.6  million 
civilians. 

estimate  mat  be  high 

Col.  William  H.  Moncrlef  Jr..  Assistant 
United  States  Director  for  Public  Health,  said 
that  the  estimate  of  civilian  deaths  might  be 
too  high,  but  that  the  projection  from  hos- 
pital admissions  was  "the  only  valid  nile  we 
have." 

Civilians  admitted  to  hospitals  for  war 
wounds  probably  represent  half  of  those 
wounded,  he  said.  Of  the  remaining  60  per 
cent.  30  per  cent  generaUy  suffer  minor 
wounds  and  20  per  cent  die,  he  estimated. 
Hospital  medical  staffs  are  unable  to  save  the 
Uves  of  10  to  12  per  cent  of  those  admitted. 

Admissions  to  71  provincial  and  national 
hospitals  for  war  wounds  this  year  have  aver- 
aged about  4,000  civilians  a  month,  records 
show.  Of  the  39.331  victims  admitted  in  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year.  13.834  were 
women  or  girls  over  13  and  7,171  were  chil- 
dren under  13. 

Records  are  not  kept  at  many  small  district 
dispensaries.  Colonel  Moncrlef  said,  "because 
we  do  not  have  the  funds  or  personnel." 

ALL    INCIDENTS   INCLUDED 

By  the  best  available  yardsticks,  the  statls- 
Ucs  indicate  that  a  total  of  48.000  clvUians 
wUl  have  been  admitted  to  hospitals  by  the 
end  of  1967  and  that  deaths  will  total  4,800. 

Colonel  Moncrlef  emphasized  that  the  fig- 
ures Included  civilians  Injured  in  incidents 
related  to  the  war.  such  as  a  traffic  accident 
Involving  a  mUltary  vehicle,  but  that  most 
patients  were  victims  of  shot  and  shell. 

The  South  Vietnamese  Ministry  of  Health 
tried  last  February  to  determine,  by  the  type 
of  wound,  whether  civilians  were  the  victims 
of  allied  or  Vletcong  actions.  The  study  was 
given  up  because  of  inadequate  resources. 
Colonel  Moncrlef  said. 

A  survey  of  doctors  In  the  field  gave  this 
estimate  40  per  cent  attributed  to  Vletcong 
raids,  booby  traps  or  mines;  30  per  cent  to 
alUed  artUlery  and  air  strikes,  and  30  per 
cent  to  small-arms  fire,  mortar  rounds  and 
othM  we^>ons  used  in  direct  engagements. 

STATISTICS     ON     TERRORISM 

The  Government  keeps  statistics  on  the 
number  of  civilians — Including  national  po- 
licemen— killed  and  wounded  by  Vletcong 
terrorists.  As  of  Dec.  2.  the  terrorists  had 
killed  3.487  civilians,  wounded  6.861  and  kid- 
naped 4.487.  These  figures  do  not  toclude 


some  200  montagnards.  the  mountain  tribes- 
men of  Vietnam,  who  were  kUled  last  week 
when  guerrillas  attacked  the  hamlet  of  Dak- 
son. 

A  United  States  mUltary  spokesman  said 
that  the  allies  were  doing  everything  possible 
to  keep  civUlan  casualties  as  low  as  possible. 
Military  operations  and  air  and  artiUery 
strikes  are  coordinated  with  the  Vietnamese 
province  and  district  chiefs,  pilots  are  care- 
fully briefed  and  warning  leaflets  are  often 
dropped  befcH^  alUed  actions. 

"This  is  not  true  of  the  Vletcong,"  the 
spokesman  said.  "They  deUberately  use  terror 
as  a  weapon  against  civilians." 

KXNNEDT     ESTIMATBS     BACKED 

The  hospital  statistics  on  the  toU  of  clvU- 
ians in  South  Vietnam  this  year  appear  to 
support  estimates  made  last  May  by  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Refugees  and  E^scapees,  of  which  he  Is 
a  member. 

After  visiting  South  Vietnam  with  sub- 
committee staff  members.  Senator  Kennedy 
concluded  that  war  casualties  were  occurring 
at  a  rate  of  about  100,000  a  year. 

The  figure  wtis  double  the  Administration 
estimate  of  60,000  dvlUan  casualties  a  year. 
The  Administration  continued  to  cite  the 
60,000  figure  untU  last  September,  when  it 
received  a  report  from  a  group  of  doctors  who 
toured  South  Vietnam  with  Government 
approval.  

[From  Time,  Dec.  15,  1967) 
The  War:   The  Massacre  or  Dak  Son 


The  worst  atrocity  yet  committed  In  the 
Viet  Nam  war  began  Its  course  last  week 
when  a  handful  of  Viet  Cong  crawled  up  to 
the  wall-and-wlre  perimeter  of  the  hamlet 
of  Dak  Son.  some  75  miles  northeast  of 
Saigon.  The  V.C.  called  for  the  hamlet's  In- 
habitants to  surrender  and  come  out.  When 
they  got  no  takers,  they  withdrew,  hurling 
behind  them  their  ultimate  epithet:  "Sons 
of  Americans!"  EarUer  In  the  day,  vlUagers 
had  reported  to  their  140-man  defense  force 
that  some  Viet  Cong  were  roaming  through 
the  surrounding  fields.  But  that  was  hardly 
unustial,  or  cause  for  any  particular  alarm. 
The  Viet  Cong  had  steadily  harassed  Dak 
Son,  and  four  times  this  year  had  mounted 
an  attack  and  tried  to  overrun  It;  each  time 
they  had  been  stopped  short  of  the  defense 
perimeter  and  thrown  back. 

The  reason  for  the  Communists'  Intense 
Interest  in  Dak  Son,  a  hamlet  of  2,000  Mon- 
tagnard  people,  was  that  It  was  the  new 
home  and  sanctuary  of  some  800  Montagnard 
refugees  who  14  months  ago  fied  from  life 
under  the  Viet  Cong  in  the  surrounding 
countryside,  where  they  had  been  forced  to 
work  in  virtual  slavery  as  farmers  and 
porters.  The  Montagnards  are  the  Innocents 
of  Viet  Nam:  primitive,  peaceful,  sedentary 
hill  tribesmen.  The  women  go  bare-breasted 
and  the  men.  who  scratch  out  a  living  by 
farming  and  hunting  with  crossbows  and 
knives,  wear  loincloths.  The  Viet  Cong  not 
only  missed  the  services  of  those  Monta- 
gnards who  had  fled  to  government  protec- 
Uon,  but  also  feared  that  their  lead  might 
be  foUowed  bj  the  20,000  other  Monta- 
gnards In  the  province  of  Phuoc  Long,  many 
of  whom  are  stlU  serfs  of  the  V.C.  Lest  the 
others  should  get  the  idea  of  seeking  gov- 
ernment protection,  the  Communists  de- 
cided to  make  an  example  of  the  refugees  of 
Dak  Son. 

Telling  and  Screaming.  As  in  most  Viet- 
namese vUlages,  the  people  of  Dak  Son  were 
completely  unarmed,  and  most  of  them  were 
women  and  children.  The  Viet  Cong  began 
their  attack  at  midnight,  pouring  machine- 
gun,  mortar  and  rocket  fire  into  Dak  Son  as 
they  had  In  the  past.  This  attack,  however, 
was  to  be  very  different  from  the  others.  The 
600  Viet  Cong  who  assembled  outside  Dak 
Son  were  armed  with  60  flamethrowers.  Yell- 
ing and  screaming,  they  attacked  the  town, 
shooting  countless  streams  of  Uquld  fire  that 
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lit  up  the  night  and  terrified  by  Its  very  sight 
a  people  who  had  only  recently  discovered 
the  use  of  matches. 

The  Viet  Cong  first  broke  through  the 
perimeter  opposite  the  refugee  quarter  and 
forced  the  outmanned  militia  force  to  re- 
treat acroes  the  road  Into  the  town  proper. 
There  the  militiamen  were  surrounded  and 
Isolated — and  for  the  rest  of  the  macabre 
night  pointedly  ignored  by  the  marauders. 
The  Viet  Cong  were  not  Intent  on  a  military 
victory  but  on  the  cold-blooded,  monu- 
mental massacre  of  the  helpless  Monta- 
gnards. 

To  that  end.  long  ugly  belches  of  fiame 
dashed  out  from  every  direction,  garishly 
Illuminating  the  refugee  hamlet  and  sear- 
ing and  scorching  everything  In  their  path. 
The  shrieking  refugees  still  inside  their 
houses  were  incinerated,  any  of  those  who 
had  had  time  to  get  down  into  dogholes  be- 
neath the  houses  were  asphyxiated.  Spraying 
fire  about  in  great  whooshing  arcs,  the  Viet 
Cong  set  everything  afire:  trees,  fences,  gar- 
dens, chickens,  the  careful  piles  of  grain 
from  the  annual  harvest.  Huts  that  somehow 
survived  the  fiery  holocaust  were  leveled  with 
grenades.  Then  the  hoses  of  fire  were  sprayed 
down  inside  the  exposed  burrows.  Later,  the 
Comjnunists  Incinerated  a  patch  of  the  main 
town  Just  for  good  measure. 

NIGHT    OF   TERROR 

One  mile  away,  at  the  town  of  Song  Be. 
Dak  Son's  Intended  defenders,  a  battalion 
of  South  Vietnamese  soldiers,  clenched  their 
fists  in  helplessness  as  they  watched  the 
fiames  on  the  plateau  mount  higher  and 
higher  tato  the  dark  sky.  Their  small  force 
of  helicopters  had  earlier  been  sent  out  on 
another  mission  and  coiild  not  be  recalled. 
A  march  on  foot  to  relieve  Dak  Son  would 
lead  through  a  wild  and  deep  ravine  sep- 
arating the  burning  hamlet  from  Song  Be. 
It  meant  three  miles  on  a  tortuous  and  twist- 
ing trail  in  the  darkness — and  an  almost 
certain  Viet  Cong  ambush.  Dak  Son's  only 
outside  help  during  Its  long  night  of  terror 
and  death  was  a  single  C-V1  Dragonship 
that  hovered  over  the  hamlet,  spraying  the 
surrounding  fields  with  Its  mlniguns.  The 
grim  gunners  had  no  need  of  flaree  to  spot 
V  their  targets. 

Only  when  they  ran  out  of  fuel  for  their 
flamethrowers  did  the  Viet  Cong  resort  to 
guns.  Forcing  160  of  the  survivors  out  of 
their  dogholes,  they  shot  60  of  them  to  death 
on  the  spot.  Then,  finally  abandoning  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Dak  Son  at  dawn,  they 
dragged  away  with  them  Into  the  jungle 
another  100  of  the  survivors. 

GHASTLY    EMBRACE 

In  numb  horror,  the  other  survivors 
stumbled  out  to  look  for  wives,  children  and 
friends.  They  held  handkerchiefs  and  cab- 
bage leaves  to  their  faces  to  ward  off  the 
smell  of  burnt  flesh  that  hung  over  every- 
thing. One  by  one  the  dogholes  were 
emptied,  giving  up  the  fire-red,  bloated, 
peeling  remains  of  human  beings.  Charred 
children  were  locked  in  ghastly  embrace,  in- 
fants welded  to  their  mothers'  breasts.  The 
victims  were  almost  all  women  and  children. 
The  dead  adults  were  covered  with  scorched 
mats  and  blankets  salvaged  from  the  ashes, 
the  bodies  of  babies  laid  in  bamboo  baskets. 
One  man  lost  13  members  of  his  family.  All 
told,  252  of  the  unarrnM  Montag^ards  had 
been  murdered  and  another  100  kidnaped; 
500  were  missing,  either  dead  or  fled  into  the 
hills.  Nearly  50  were  wounded.  33  with  third- 
degree  bums  over  up  to  20%  of  their  bodies. 
Three  U.S.  Army  doctors  treaUng  them  in 
Song  Be '8  dispensary  were  sicklied  and  ap- 
palled by  the  sight.  One  remarked  -  that  any 
hospital  m  the  U.S.  would  be  paralyzed  by 
that  many  b\im  cases  being  brought  in  at 
once.  The  doctors  did  their  best. 

The  Viet  Cong's  aim  was  clearly  to  frighten 
the  rest  of  the  Montagnards  from  seeking 


haven  In  government  towns  like  Dak  Son. 
But  in  this  case.  Communist  terrorism  had 
clearly    overshot    its    mark.    Chanting    and 

«eeplng  as  they  burled  their  dead,  the  Mon- 
.gnard  survivors  resolved  to  stay  In  Dak 
Son  and  rebuild  the  hamlet.  More  than  100 
men  Immediately  volunteered  for  Irregular- 
forco  training  and  a  chance  to  defend  Dak 
Son  should  the  men  with  "the  guns  that 
shoot  Are"  ever  show  up  again. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE'S 
METHOD  OP  COMPUTING  OUR 
BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
considerable  time,  I  have  been  concerned 
with  the  method  that  our  Department  of 
Commerce  has  employed  to  compute  our 
balance  of  trade.  Their  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  annual  reports  show  favorable 
balances  of  impressive  magnitude.  But, 
they  do  not  show  how  much  we  pay  for 
what  we  buy  and  how  much  we  are  paid 
for  what  we  sell.  If  the  Department  of 

TABLE  l.-TOTAL  U.S.  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  AND  ESTIMATED  EXPORTS  FINANCED  UNDER  THE 

FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


Commerce  reports  did  show  this  infor- 
mation, then  their  reported  surpluses 
might  prove  to  be  a  mirage.  It  was  in  an 
effort  to  get  this  basic  data  that  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  that  was  considered 
by  the  Finance  Committee,  which  resolu- 
tion directed  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  show  in  their  reports  the  landed 
value  of  the  goods  that  we  buy  and  the 
dollar  value  of  our  commercial  export 
sales.  The  committee  obtained  assurances 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
this  reporting  procedure  would  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  initial  effort  by  the  Department 
to  supply  this  data  came  in  their  Septem- 
ber 1967  issue  of  "Highlights  of  U.S. 
Export  and  Import  Trade."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  two 
tables  from  page  IV  of  that  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


[In  millions  of  dolltnl 


Period 


1965; 
January-June 
July-December. 

1966: 
January-June.. - 
July-December. 

1967: 
January- March. 
April-June 


Total  values 

published   - 

in  U.S. 

export 

statistics 


Forejfn  Assistance  Act 


Public  Law  480 


Military 
grant-aid 


AID  loans 
and  grants  < 


13.196 
14.282 

15.019 
15.300 

7.875 
8,128 


473 
306 

507 
434 

187 
158 


564 

553 

522 
607 

398 
296 


Total 


754 
756 

818 
749 

328 
464 


Sales  lor 

foreign 

currencies 


Donations         Barter 


Long-term 
dollar 
credit 


460 
466 

440 
394 

182 
227 


127 
126 

140 
80 

45 

142 


77 
110 

118 
156 

83 
54 


90 
S3 

120 
119 

1< 
41 


■Excludes  AID'S  barter  transactions  which  are  reported  under  Public  Law  480  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Aericulture  In  the 
d'SnarsVaTfolVs-Tl.Tz  23  33*10  5  *  '*''  '"P*^"^'"*' "  "">«"  »'»•*■  «h««  IransactiSlls  we"  «luld(l"  millions  of 

.x^t.^w&  Ji?n'e^b^'?;'.'i^^^",Sreiin1,',;'^^     '"^ '"'"""  "'*"""  '"*  ""^  "^«  "'""'•  '«"""=«  •""  ""«"• »"  "S- 
Source:  Prepared  in  the  International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 


TABLE    II.     ESTIMATED    C.I.F.    VALUES   COMPARED    WITH 
PUBLISHED  VALUES  FOR  U.S.  GENERAL  IMPORTS,  CAL- 
ENDAR YEAR  1966  AND  JANUARY  SEPTEMBER  1967 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Period 


Calendar  year  1966 

January-September  1967. 


Value  as 

published 
in  U.S.  im- 
port 
statistics  < 


Estimated 

c.i.f. 
values  - 


25, 542. 2 
19,616.3 


27.662.2 
21, 244. 


>  Defined  as  the  value  required  by  law  for  customs  purposes, 
which  in  most  instances  is  the  value  of  the  commodities  at  the 
principal  markets  in  the  exporting  country. 

-'  Defined  as  the  cost  (to  the  U.S.  importer)  of  the  commodities 
at  the  foreign  port  of  exportation,  plus  insurance  and  freight  to 
the  U.S.  port  ol  entry,  regardless  of  whether  earned  by  a  U.S. 
or  a  foreign  firm. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  brief 
examination  of  these  two  tables  discloses 
something  that  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  Member.  Using  the  published  cal- 
endar year  1966  figures,  the  only  year  for 
which  complete  figures  are  shown  in  the 
report,  it  appears  that  our  commercial 
exports  were  $26,682  million,  the  landed 
value  of  our  imports,  $27,662.2  million, 
leaving  us  not  with  a  surplus  of  $3.9  bil- 
lion as  the  Department  has  maintained, 
but  an  actual  deficit  In  our  balance  of 
trade  of  $980,200,000  for  calendar  year 
1966. 


I  have  one  further  observation  on 
these  figures,  Mr.  President.  The  Depart- 
ment, in  an  earlier  announcement  Indi- 
cated that  a  factor  of  8.9  percent  would 
be  used  to  convert  our  imports  to  reflect 
landed  value.  The  explanatory  note  on 
page  IV  indicates  that  a  factor  of  8.3 
percent  was  used  for  conversion  pur- 
poses. The  Tariff  Commission  advised 
the  Finance  Committee  that  a  10-per- 
cent conversion  factor  would  be  required 
to  ascertain  landed  value.  If  this  10- 
percent  figure  were  used  the  deficit  in 
our  balance  of  trade  for  calendar  year 
1966  would  be  $1.3  bUUon. 

The  Department  has  made  a  good 
beginning  in  revising  their  reporting 
system.  I  would  hope,  however,  that  in 
their  press  releases  and  other  reports  on 
balance  of  trade,  a  complete  picture  be 
used. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  some  additional 
figures  here,  taken  from  a  most  recent 
Commerce  Department  bulletin.  In 
which  I  am  sure  all  Senators  will  be 
Interested,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  figures 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  I  -TOTAL  U  S  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE  EXPORTS  AND  ESTIMATED  EXPORTS  FINANCED  UNDER  THE      thiS  amendment  it  WOUld  receive  faVOF- 

FOREiGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  48  able  Consideration  by  the  House.  Since  I 

lln  millions  of  dolu«l  l^ow  of  no  objecUons  to  tlie  Propo«a  I 

\ am  prepared  to  accept  it  as  an  amena- 

r77~]       TZ     r^^        Z,                               P..hiiri»,i»)  ment  to  H.R.  1141  and  I  hope  that  the 

^%\tT    """"             '         '^"'"'"^*'° Senate  will  concur  in  my  acceptance. 

Period             in  D.s                                                    Sales  for                                    ^°I3fl*""  Mr.  President,  since  I  know  of  no  ob- 

sXtlk      gSaT;.    .KnT.      ^'"-       cu'Jr':;^    '^"•*''"       ''""'        r^  jections  to  the  proposal.  I  am  prepared 

»*'**  to  accept  it. 

. : I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 

lOGs-  ,„  „  on  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gorki,  who  is  very  much 
January-June 13,196  *"  ^  ?«  J«  U6  110  U  of  a  watchdog  on  OUr  committee  with  re- 
July-December...  14.282  306  553  756  466  126  110  ^^^^  ^  mcasures  that  might  otherwise 
January-June 15  019         507            K2            818            440            140            118            120  unobjected  to,  finds  an  objection  to 

July-December...         15,300  434  607  749  394  80  156  ^^  ^.^^    in  line  Wlth  his  dlSCUSSion  with 

January-March...        7,875         187  398  328  IE  «  »  "         the  Treasury.  However,  I  would  point  out 

Aprii-/une 8,128         158  296  464  w  142  s*  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  passed  the  law  In  1951.  to 

~      . .   .  ,.      T~I~    which    the    proposal    before    us    is    an 

Note -Figures  are  provisional,  and  are  not  adjusted  lor  seasonal  variation.  The  daU  above  exclude  insurance  and  freight  on  U.S.     unreasonable     amount     Of     inCODie,     we 

exports,  whether  earned  by  a  U.S.  or  a  foreign  firm.  recognized  that  this  might  do  an  InJUSUCC 

Source-  Prepared  in  the  Internationai  Trade  Analysis  Division,  Bureau  of  International  Commerce.  and  be  imfair  tO  people  Who  had  already 

TABLE  .i.-ESTIMATEO  C...F.  VALUES  COMPARED  WITH  able  years  beginning  after  December  31.  1953,  Jf  *  *„^^,^^„^!f  P^eTJir^'warof 

PUBLISHED  VALUES  FOR  U.S.  GENERAL  IMPORTS,  CAL-  and  ending  after  August  16.  1954.  Por  piur-  In  no  position  to  change  their  way  01 

ENDARYWR  1966  AND  JANUARY-SEPTEMBER  1967  poses  of  sections  3814  and  162(g)  (4)   of  the  doing  business  tO  provide  a  tax-exempt 

„      .„.       ,  .  „    ,  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939 —  income. 

"""""'""°  ' Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President.        Mr.  President,  I  ^sk  t^t  toe  pei^^* 

value.,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  f**^^^^"  °f  "V«  ^^^^^^ 5^^"^^ 

pubiuhed        Esumated  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  Inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Period  In  U.S.  im-  c  i.f.  ^  ^^  ^  There  being  no  objection,  the  section 

ri.£uL>         """"  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection  as  follows: 

Calendar  year  1966         25,542.2  27,662.2  js  heard.  The  clerk  Will  continue  tO  read  Sec.  504.  Deniai.  OF  EXEMPTIOK. 

January-September  1967 19,616.3  21,244.5  the  amendment.  (Sec.  604(a)] 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed        (a)   geneeai,  bui^.— In  the  case  of  any 

1  Defined  as  the  value  required  by  law  for  customs  purposes,  j^j^jj  concluded  reading  the   amendment  organization  described  In  section  601(c)(3) 

which  in  most  instances  b  the  value  of  the  commodities  at  the  fn\^n^^-  to  which  section  603  is  applicable,  exemption 

principal  marliets  in  the  exporting  country.  asiuuuwa.  ..-^or   eoofion   ROl    shall   be   denied  for   the 

•^1  Defined  as  the  cost  (to  the  U.S.  importer)  of  the  commodrties  provisions  having  the  same  effect  as  such  Y^^,  ^  w  ♦kL  o!^,T,t^^Jv.Mn^l»^  out 

at  the  foreign  port  of  exportation,  plus  insurance  and  freight  to  P'^J-J^Tit^  .iipfi  h*  trpat^d  m  included  In  testable  year  If  the  amounts  accumulated  out 

the  US.  poTt  of  entry,  regardless  ol  whether  earned  by  a  U.S.  amendments  shall  be  treated  as  incltiaea  m  ^^   income   during   the   taxable  year  or  any 

or  a  foreign  firm.  such  sections  effective  wltti  respect  to  \ax.  taxable   year    and    not    actually    paid 

_^^__^^_  able  yean  beginning  after  December  31,  1950.  P^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^  ^^^^le  year— 

. „^^.„™.t:~t.-    rt-Bi  Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President,  (l)   are  unreasonable  in  amount  or  dura- 

DUTY-FREE    TREATMENT    OP  thrSenator  f rom  North  Carolina   [Mr.  tlon  in  order  to  carry  out  the  charitable. 

LIMESTONE  l^^^T^L  Sssed  this  matter  vrtfe  educational,   or  other  purpose  or  function 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  ^Ta "nUber'S^esf^d^SlToSS  ^^r^^^.^^'lr^ToZ^u^'S^^ 

of  HH.  1141,  to  permit  duty-free  treat-  senators,  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  ^^  section  50i  (c)  (3) ;  or 

ment  of  limestone,  when  imported  to  be  Finance.  (2)    are  used  to  a  substantial  degree  for 

used  In  the  manufacture  of  cement,  pur-  This  amendment  would  permit  a  tax  purposes  or  functions  other  than  those  con- 

suant  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  exempt  trust  to  accumulate  income  with-  stituting  the  basU  for  exemption  under  sec- 

1962.  out  Imposition  of  tax  if  the  Income  Is  tlon  601(a)  of  an  organization  described  In 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr.  f^j^.  property  transferred  to  It  before  Bectlon50l(c)(3);  or 

President.  I  call  up  my  amendment  and  January  1.  1951,  by  the  creator  of  the  ^  O)  «e  ^'^^'^^^^ ^^  ^l"^^^ 

ask  that  It  be  stated.  trust  t^the  extent  t^e  Income  Is  required  J^J^'^aT'or'^e/ p^iTor' f^a^i^ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The  to  be  accumulated  by  the  terms  of  the  In-  ^^stituUng  the  basis  for  exemption  under 

amendment  will  be  stated.  strument  which  created  the  trust.  section  601(  a)   of  an  organization  described 

The  Assistant  Legislativk  Clerk.  At  Present  law  permits  a  testamentary  in  section  60i(c)  (3). 

the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following  new  trust  to  accumulate  Income  without  a  paragraph  (i)  shall  not  apply  to  income  at- 

sectlon:  tax  being  Imposed,  but  only  If  the  Income  trlbu table  to  property  of  a  decedent  dying 

SBC  —   (a)  Section  504(a)  of  the  Internal  Is  from  the  property  of  a  person  dying  before  January  1,  ^^Sl.  wmch  is  transfen-ed 

Revenue  Oxle  of  1954  (relating  to  denial  of  before  January  1.  1951.  which  Is  trans-  under  his  will  to  f<^^  created  by  such^wlU 

exemption)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  j grred  under  his  will  to  the  trust  created  ^^*^i,!!f.^°'iA^]^*^X7janua^  1   1961, 

second  sentence  ^^^-f ,  "^«  f  "°7^«  ^^  by  that  wUl.  ^^Tcfme  Is^S^^Hc^cXSZt^i  p^^ 

sentence:  "Paragraph  (1)  Shan  not  wly  to  amendment  Is  similar  to  S.  2197.  f^^^  ^  toe  m^datory  terms  of  the  will 

teT^t  Se  January'l    l9M^y^^  a  bill  offered  earUer  this  year  by  the  dis-  Snrthe  trust,  paragraph  (1)  shall  apply 

^eatorrf^u^^h^^r^'to'el'xtlnt'suclln!  tinguished  junior  Senator  from  North  o^yt.u.co^.^^s^^^^in^^^;^ 

come  U  required  to  be  accumulated  pursu-  Carolina.     Only    technical    refinements  able  yew  of  the  trust  beglnr^^ 

ant  to  the  mandatory  terms  of  the  Instru-  have  been  made  In  the  language  of  the  21  years  "^IflJ^'^^^^^J'^^  thr  trust 

ment  creating  such  trust."  original  bill  In  order  to  make  sure  that  f^**    '^^Ji'^^    designated    m    xne    «tib 

(b)  Section  68(e)  of  such  Code  (relating  the  proposal  took  care  of  the  case  which  "^^^u^n^     ■ 

to  iimitaUon  on   charitable   deduction   of  ^^g  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen-  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  With  regard 

trusts  by  reason  of  accumulated  Income)  ^    ^         HoTth  Carolina  without  doing  to  a  person  who  created  a  trust  by  a  will. 

Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  second  •"                          oreanizatlons    presently  we   provided   the  tax-exempt  status   of 

■^^^r^ri'  raiiTo^^pirt^^  l=;  ^n^:^^eTt^J^^iS^ro^oZ'^l  Sfe  fS  would  not  be  lost.  ^J^^^^' 

atStebie  to  property  transferred  to  a  trust  the  law.  lated  income.  It  never  occurred  to  any- 

before  January  1,  1951,  by  the  creator  of  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  a  bill  iden-  one  that  the  tax-exempt  status  oi  me 

such   trust   to  the  extent  such  Income   Is  ^^^^^  ^  g   2197  w£is  Introduced  this  year  trust  would  be  lost  If  the  Income  were 

required  to  be  accumulated  pursuant  to  the  ..      jjoygg  qj  Representatives  by  the  attributable  to  property  transferred  to 

mandatory  terms  of  the  Instrument  creating  ^^^^   ^^  ^j.^  H^use  Committee  on  the  trust  before  January  1.  1951.  by  the 
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to  the  mandatory  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  trust. 

In  this  case  I  understand  the  trust 
involved  is  the  Duke  endowment  trust 
and  this,  of  course,  is  important  to  Duke 
University.  Exempting  trusts  of  the  type 
involved  here  benefits  education,  ex- 
pressly Duke  University,  as  well  as  other 
schools,  and  other  worthwhile  purposes 
such  as  health  and  religion.  I  and  others 
who  have  examined  it  believe  the  pro- 
posal has  merit,  and,  if  it  would  be  the 
will  of  the  Senate,  I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  it  agreed  to.^ 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.'  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  very  short  statement  on 
this  matter.  On  December  11,  1924, 
James  B.  Duke  executed  two  documents. 
James  B.  Duke  was  a  North  Carolinian 
who  had  amassed  a  substantial  estate, 
largely  from  hydroelectric  power  gener- 
ated out  of  the  rivers  of  North  and  South 
Carolina;  and  he  felt  cons'trained  to 
leave  his  estate  for  charitable  purposes 
in  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina. 

One  of  these  instruments,  which  he 
executed  on  December  11,  1924,  was  a 
living  trust  which  was  created  by  an  in- 
denture. The  other  was  his  last  will  and 
testament.  By  his  living  trust  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Duke  endowment  assets 
worth  $40  million.  By  his  will  he  trans- 
ferred his  residuary  estate  to  the  Duke 
endowment,  increasing  the  principal  en- 
dowment to  $103.9  million. 
-  He  wanted  to  increase  the  assets  which 
were  transferred  to  the  Duke  endowment 
by  the  living  trust  from  $40  million  to 
$80  million.  He  recognized  that,  with  the 
passage  of  time,  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  objects  of  his  charity  would  in- 
crease. So  he  wisely  put  in  the  provision 
that  20  percent  of  the  net  income  on  the 
$40  million  of  the  assets  transferred  by 
the  living  trust  should  be  accumulated 
until  the  $40  million  had  grown  to  $80 
million.  This  has  been  done  to  the  ex- 
tent of  approximately  $22  million. 

At  the  time  the  indenture  was  executed 
and  at  the  time  the  will  was  executed 
there  was  no  limitation  upon  the  p>ower 
of  a  trust  to  accumulate  part  of  its  earn- 
ings. Subsequently  Congress  passed  a  law 
which  plficed  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  a  trust  to  accumulate  its  earnings.  And 
shortly  thereafter.  Congress,  recognizing 
that  this  should  not  be  done  with  respect 
to  a  trust  investment  created  by  will,  in 
1951  changed  the  law  and  restored  the 
right  of  a  trust  created  by  will  to  ac- 
cumulate profits  to  make  the  trust's 
corpus  grow.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  we 
iiave  this  very  peculiar  situation.  The 
part  of  this  endowment  which  was 
created  by  the  will  is  imder  the  1951  law 
which  allows  the  accumulation  of  assets 
out  of  earnings.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  status  of  the  trust  created  by 
the  indenture. 

It  is  all  one  trust  in  effect.  It  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  trustees. 

Certainly,  it  Is  ridiculous  to  have  one 
law  apply  to  the  assets  which  come  under 
the  living  trust  and  perhaps  another  law 
which  applies  to  the  assets  which  come 
under  the  will.  All  of  it  comes  from  the 
same  man,  from  instruments  executed  on 
the  same  day. 

The  net  proceeds  were  used  for  chari- 
table purposes.  This  was  a  great  dream 
In  which  he  wanted  to  restore  to  the 


people  of  this  area,  which  had  given  him 
his  estate,  the  benefits  of  that  estate. 

So  his  will  and  the  endowment  created 
by  the  indenture  provided  that  32  per- 
cent of  the  profits  arising  from  the  as- 
sets in  the  endowment  would  go  to  Duke 
University;  32  percent  to  hospitals  in 
North  Carolina;  5  percent  to  Davidson 
College  in  North  Carolina;  5  percent  to 
Purman  University  in  South  Carolina ;  4 
percent  to  Johnson  C.  Smith  University, 
which  is  a  fine  Negro  university  in  Char- 
lotte. N.C.;  10  percent  of  the  net  assets 
would  go  to  orphanages  in  those  two 
States,  regardless  of  what  denomination 
supports  and  maintains  the  orphans;  2 
percent  would  go  to  superannuated 
Methodist  ministers;  6  percent  to  build 
rural  Methodist  churches;  4  percent  to 
maintain  and  operate  Methodist 
churches. 

This  amendment,  which  would  apply 
only  to  trusts  which  were  created  prior 
to  1951.  would  put  the  trust  created  by 
the  indenture;  that  is,  the  living  trust, 
exactly  on  the  same  plain  as  a  trust 
created  by  will,  which  seems  to  be  the 
rational  thing  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  a 
reasonable  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
onerous  undertaking  to  object  to  bills  in 
which  colleagues  and  dear  friends  of 
long  years  are  interested.  Earlier  today 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  discussed  this  bill  with  me.  My 
staff  and  I  discussed  it  with  technicians 
in  the  Ti-easury  Department. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  say  what  the 
official  position  of  the  Treasury  is.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  has  an  official  position — 
that  is.  a  position  taken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiiry  and  approved  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  But  the  technical 
experts  in  the  Treasury  with  whom  this 
has  been  discussed  have  advised  that 
there  may  be  serious  questions,  if.  not 
serious  objections,  to  the  provision.  They 
express  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bill  does 
exactly  what  it  is  intended  to  do.  In  fact 
the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  it 
may  work  a  hardship  on  other  trusts  and 
foundations  retroactively  in  the  cases 
where  these  trusts  have  been  relying 
upon  the  present  law. 

The  basic  problem  of  the  accumulation 
of  Income  by  tax-exempt  organizations 
is  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  founda- 
tions and  trust  that  have  been  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  a  report  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

I  understand  that  the  amendment  now 
before  us  has  been  changed  somewhat 
from  the  earlier  amendment  when  I  was 
able  to  study. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  say 
that  I  am  advised  that  the  amendment 
has  been  changed  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem the  Senator  has  in  mind.  So  far  as 
we  can  determine,  as  presently  drafted 
no  one  could  be  injured  by  it.  The  Treas- 
ury might  loose  a  tax  on  the  accumu- 
lated Income,  but  no  one  else  would  be 
Injured  by  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  illus- 
trates the  inadvisabilit}  of  considering 
technical  tax  amendments  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session,  by  way  of 
amendment  on  the  floor.  The  proposed 


amendment  is  shown  to  one  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  pre- 
sented, I  know  in  good  faith,  as  if  it 
applied  only  to  this  trust  and  founda- 
tion; but  when  I  discover  that  it  applies 
to  others.  It  brings  about  a  change  in  the 
amendment. 

This  illustrates,  may  I  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman,  the  advisability  of 
having  these  matters  considered  care- 
fully by  a  committee  and  by  the  staff. 

The  real  objection  is  to  the  procedure 
of  taking  up  complicated  matters  of  this 
sort  without  committee  consideration, 
here  at  20  minutes  to  6  in  the  evening, 
the  last  week  of  the  session. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  as  one  who,  probably  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  body,  in- 
sists that  we  not  put  through  something 
to  give  someone  an  unjustified  advan- 
tage, and  that  we  not  rush  headlong  into 
action  on  a  matter  that  has  not  been 
carefully  considered. 

But  may  I  say.  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  introduced  this  bill  in  July,  and 
our  staff  on  the  Finance  Committee — I 
am  happy  to  say  I  think  we  have  a  good 
staff;  it  is  small  but  very  efficient — has 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  bill. 

The  big  difficulty  was  that,  even  though 
this  bill  was  introduced  in  July,  the 
committee  has  not,  even  to  this  day — 
in  the  middle  of  December,  approaching 
Christmas — obtained  a  report,  yes  or  no, 
from  Treasmy.  Treasury  has  had  a  long 
time  to  think  about  this  matter,  and  if 
Treasury  cannot  discover  something  or 
make  up  its  mind  about  something,  we 
must  proceed  without  the  benefit  of  their 
views. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  complained  from  time  to  time  that 
Treasury  could  not  make  up  its  mind  as 
to  what  it  thought  about  something.  But 
I  repeat,  this  is  not  just  a  half-baked 
idea.  I  salute  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, and  express  my  deep  regard  for  his 
diligence  in  seeking  assurance  that  we 
know  what  we  are  doing  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  dis- 
cussed this  matter  earlier  with  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  from  across  tl:e 
aisle 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  May  I  further 
assure  the  Senator  that  if  this  measure 
should  pass  here  today,  I  shall  not  move 
to  reconsider,  so  that,  if  the  Senator 
wants  to  look  at  it  overnight,  and  finds, 
after  talking  to  some  of  the  Treasury 
people,  that  they  can  show  him  some 
objections  that  do  not  readily  meet  the 
eye,  I  would  have  no  objection  to  recon- 
sidering later. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  in  absolute  good  faith  in 
what  he  seeks  to  do  here.  Frankly,  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
changes  that  have  been  made,  I  am  sure 
in  good  faith,  to  meet  the  objections  that 
I  raise.  Earlier  today,  I  discussed  the 
matter  with  one  of  our  committee  mem- 
bers from  across  the  aisle,  who  is  not  now 
present,  and  he  expressed  to  me  the  view 
that  he  did  not  understand  it  enough  to 
give  assent. 

It  may  be  that  if  I  could  study  it  over- 
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night  and  if  he  could  study  it  overnight, 
it  would  appear  entirely  meritorious.  But 
I  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  permit  it 
to  pass  tonight,  in  his  absence  or  in  the 
absence  of  most  of  the  Members;  and  if 
It  is  pressed,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  no 
quorum.  But  I  certainly  would  prefer  not 
to  do  so. 

If  the  Senator  will  permit  it  to  remain 
until  tomorrow,  I  will  look  into  it  and 
ask  the  committee  staff  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  President, 
ordinarily,  I  would  be  happy  to  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  on  that. 
Our  difficulty  Is  that  we  are  planning  to 
adjourn  this  week.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, when  we  vote  on  that  social  se- 
curity conference  report,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  is  going  to  leave.  I  am 
running  for  office  next  year,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  we  have  not  man- 
aged to  clear  the  matter  up  by  that  time. 
I  shall  be  leaving. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  would 
let  us  vote  on  this  matter  this  evening, 
and  if  he  decides  by  tomorrow  that  this 
is  something  very  bad,  we  will  just  re- 
consider and  modify  it  or  take  it  off  the 
bill. 

But  I  do  believe  that  most  Senators 
would  probably  like  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Most  Senators  are  not  here, 
Mr.  JPresident.  Most  Senators  do  not 
know  that  the  amendment  has  even  been 
offered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  But  the  rec- 
ord will  show  that  the  Senator  does  not 
like  the  bill.  He  can  explain  why  he  does 
not  like  it,  and,  if  he  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  let  us  vote  on  it,  when  the  Senate 
meets  tomorrow,  if  the  Senator  thinks 
it  is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation,  we  can 
reconsider  it  and  just  drop  it  off  or  mod- 
ify it. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think 
it  is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation;  but  after 
an  hour's  look  at  it  with  my  staff,  we 
came  up  with  serious  objections  to  it, 
so  serious  that  it  has  been  altered;  but 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  study  the 
alterations.  I  am  not  prepared  to  let  it 
be  voted  upon  without  a  quonun,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  that,  but — 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Then.  Mr. 
President,  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is  one 
other  revenue  bill  that  this  matter  can 
be  considered  in  connection  with,  and 
I  would  have  to  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  not  object  to  its 
being  called  up  again  tomorrow. 

This  deals  with  a  subject,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  which  the  Treasury  has  been 
making  studies,  and  on  which  it  has 
made  recommendations  which  I  hope 
Congress  will  consider  next  year.  I  know 
of  nothing  that  would  be  prejudiced  by 
considering  this  amendment  in  January. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  con- 
ducted an  audit  in  the  case  involved; 
it  has  not  reached  a  decision.  In  effect, 
this  is  injecting  Congress  into — I  am  not 
sure  it  is  a  controversy,  but  into  an  is- 
sue, perhaps  one  that  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation,  between  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  trust. 

I  would  like  a  chance  to  study  the 
amendment  and  I  prefer  that  the  bill  go 
over,  or  that  the  amendment  be  with- 
drawn. I  do  not  wish  to  be  arbitrary,  but 


I  am  not  prepared  to  have  it  passed  to- 
night. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  another  revenue  bill  on 
the  calendar.  The  Senator  well  knows, 
as  I  know,  that  this  late  in  the  session, 
a  measure  of  this  sort  can  be  killed  by 
any  Senator  who  wishes  to  kill  it.  All 
he  hsis  to  do  is  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quoriun  and  talk  for  awhile.  There 
are  some  big  bills,  even  this  late  In  the 
session,  which  the  Senate  Is  anxious  to 

pass,  and 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
any  major  issue  with  me.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  a  do-or-dle  fight.  I  think 
It  Is  a  bad  procedure,  and  that  I  am  en- 
titled to  know  what  we  are  voting  on. 

There  Is  one  condition  on  which  I  will 
agree  for  the  Senate  to  act  now,  and 
that  Is  that  I  have  xmanlmous  consent. 
If  I  so  request,  to  reconsider  the  bill 
by  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  would  be 
happy  to  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
obtain  reconsideration  of  the  pending 
amendment  before  2  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Let  us  under- 
stand: If  the  bill  passes  and  the  Senator 
so  desires,  on  his  request,  the  bill  will  be 
reconsidered.  It  will  be  before  the  Senate, 
and  the  amendment  will  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  Is  fair  enough. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  continue  for  a  temporary 
period  the  existing  suspension  of  duty 
with  respect  to  certain  gifts  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  serving  in  com- 
bat zones." 


THE  GASBUGGY  TEST 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  a  joint 
experiment  in  my  home  State — the  first 
of  its  kind  carried  out  by  private  industry 
and  Government — has  generated  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  all  over  the  world. 
That  event,  known  as  Project  Gasbuggy, 
could  be  the  starting  point  for  a  new 
technology  using  nuclear  excavation  to 
recover  natural  gas  deposits  embedded  In 
rock  formations,  particularly  In  the 
Rocky  Moiintaln  area. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  New  Mexico 
has  taken  the  lead  in  developing  a  peace- 
fvd  program  for  atomic  energy.  Six  years 
ago  to  the  day  of  the  Gasbuggy  test, 
Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  was  the  site  for  the 
first  Plowshare  experiment,  known  as 


Project  Gnome.  Although  this  pioneer 
effort  was  not  related  to  industrial  appli- 
cation, valuable  scientific  data  was  gath- 
ered from  the  nuclear  fracturing  of 
130,000  tons  of  salt  rock. 

There  were  500  witnesses  to  last  Sun- 
day's experiment,  which  produced  a  20- 
to  30-kiloton  explosion  from  4,200  feet 
undergroxmd.  The  visible  evidence  sec- 
onds afterwards  was  a  360-foot  "chim- 
ney," the  area  Into  which  the  gas  flows. 
It  will  be  some  time  before  we  can 
measure  the  direct  benefits  of  this  work. 
The  drilling  of  a  reentry  well  into  the 
"chimney"  to  gather  samples  of  gas  has 
already  begun  at  the  site,  55  miles  east 
of  Farmlngton.  Prom  this  and  other 
wells.  Information  will  be  obtained  to 
measure  the  amount  of  gas  produced  and 
to  determine  reservoir  chartwiterlstlcs. 

Many  years  of  study  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Ea  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co. 
preceded  last  week's  imdertaking.  The 
evaluation  task  this  group  now  faces  Is 
equally  ambitious. 

Only  considerable  probing  and  investi- 
gation will  bear  out  our  expectations. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  are  optimistic 
about  the  future  Indxistrlal  application 
of  this  technology.  Nuclear  excavation 
could  be  applied  to  digging  of  canals, 
mountain  passes,  harbors,  and  storage 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  effort  has 
much  broader  ramifications  than  those 
which  surfaced  from  last  week's  test.  The 
nonprolif  eration  treaty  In  limiting  weap- 
ons production  places  a  priority  on  the 
peaceful  application  of  the  atom.  Proj- 
ect Gasbuggy  is  further  acknowledgment 
that  while  the  United  States  Is  In  the 
forefront  of  this  peaceful  research  our 
efforts  are  being  applied  on  an  inter- 
national scale  that  promises  benefits  for 
all  mankind,  not  just  one  nation  or  a  few. 
New  Mexico,  of  course.  Is  proud  to  be  as- 
sociated with  this  broad  aim. 

It  Is  with  this  background  In  mind 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  three 
articles  about  last  Sunday's  Project  Gas- 
buggy be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  19671 

A-Blast  Set  Off  in  Eabth  To  Spcti  Rboovert 

OF  Gas 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

Gasbugct  Srrx,  NJ4.,  December   10.— The 

world's  first  commercial  thermonuclear  blast 

was  successfully  detonated  here  at  12:30  P  M.. 

Mountain  Standard  Time.  In  lonely  Leandro 

Canyon   Just  outside   the   boundary   ot   the 

Jicartlla  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 

The  thrice-postponed  blast — designated 
Project  Gasbuggy — was  the  first  commercial 
test  in  the  Plowshare  program,  which  is 
aimed  at  peaceful  appUcaUons  of  nuclear 
energy.  It  marked  the  initial  use  of  a  ther- 
monuclear device  under  joint  sponsorship  of 
industry  and  government.  The  basic  partners, 
the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  shared  in  the 
»4  7-mllUon  cost  of  the  underground  blast. 
The  13-foot-long  nuclear  device  was  placed 
in  the  Pictured  CUffs  geological  formaUon 
4  240  feet  below  ground  in  the  San  Juan 
Basin  about  55  miles  east  of  Farmlngton  in 
northwestern  New  Mexico. 

About  500  invited  guests  stood  watching 
6  67  miles  north  of  Ground  Zero  as  the  covmt- 
down  reached  its  final  seconds.  About  two 
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seconds  after  "zero"  sounded  over  the  pub- 
lic address  system,  the  earth  shook  violent- 
ly. This  was  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  second  rolling  shock.  The  crowd  burst  Into 
cheers. 

Amateur  seismographs  (small  piles  of 
stones  about  10  inches  high)  wavered  and 
some  of  the  stones  fell  from  the  top.  Paper 
cups  filled  with  water  spilled  over.  Lines 
to  a  special  telephone  trailer  were  knocked 
out  by  the  blast  almost  six  miles  to  the 
south.  Later  the  blast  was  reported  to  have 
been  felt  In  Fannington,  where  windows 
shook. 

Glenn  Worth,  associate  director  of  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  which  de- 
signed and  developed  the  technical  program, 
said  that  preliminary  readings  of  selsmo- 
graphic  equipment  showed  the  shock  waves 
amounted  to  2.6  mentimeters  a  second  at  the 
visitors'  site.  This  means  that  the  ground 
came  up  about  one-third  of  an  Inch  and  the 
acceleration  of  gravity  amounted  to  0.05 
G's — one-twentieth  the  normal  acceleration 
of  gravity. 

Robert  H.  Thalgott,  Oasbuggy  the  A.E.C., 
Issued  a  statement  about  30  minutes  after 
the  blast,  confirming  the  successful  detona- 
tion. He  reported  there  had  been  "no  release 
of  radiation  and  no  reports  of  damage  from 
ground  shock." 

MONITORING     GOES     ON 

"Radiation  and  health  safety  experts  will 
continue  to  monitor  the  experimental  area," 
he  said. 

Prior  to  the  detonation,  pipelines  within 
a  flve-mlle  radius  of  the  site  were  cut  apart 
from  the  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  network.  Mr. 
Thalgott  described  the  nuclear  device  as  hav- 
ing a  yield  of  26  kllotons,  or  the  equivalent 
of  26.000  tons  of  TNT.  The  explosion  was  de- 
signed to  create  a  cavity,  160  feet  in  diameter, 
which  would  then  collapse  forming  a  zone, 
or  chimney,  of  stiattered  and  broken  rock  160 
feet  in  diameter  and  about  350  feet  high — 
"roughly  the  size  cf  a  one-half -block-sqiJare, 
35-8tory  building  more  than  3,500  feet  under- 
grovaxd." 

Mr.  Thalgott  said  initial  drilling  into  the 
broken  rock  zone,  to  collect  samples  for  pre- 
liiuUiaiy  auaiysis,  is  expected  to  begin  tomor- 
row. He  added/that  "no  substantial  informa- 
tion" was  emected  for  several  weeks  or 
months.  \ 

The  principal  objective  of  Project  Gas- 
buggy  is  to  "assess  the  extent  of  natural  gas 
reservoir  stimulation."  This  will  require  sev- 
eral months  ot  analyzing  the  gas  flowing  Into 
the  well  bore  from  the  chimney,  seeking  the 
reasons  for  any  increase  in  potential  produc- 
tion and  testing  to  determine  radioactivity 
in  the  gas. 

The  detonation — which  originally  was 
scheduled  for  Oct.  14,  then  postponed  to  Nov. 
16  and  again  to  Dec.  6 — was  delayed  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  today  because  of  "technical 
dlfBcultles." 

Before  the  detonation.  Representative  Chet 
HoliSeld,  Democrat  of  California,  told  the 
gathering  that  there  were  now  more  than 
1,100  industrial  uses  for  atomic  energy.  He 
termed  today's  event  "an  auspicious  occa- 
sion which  will  be  of  Incalculable  profit  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Holifleld 
Is  vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

About  an  hour  after  the  blast.  Harry 
Reynolds,  associate  director  for  test  at  the 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  and  scientific 
adviser  to  the  project  manager,  flew  to  a  press 
briefing  to  report  that  preliminary  indica- 
tions showed  that  a  chimney  had  been 
formed  In  the  predicted  dimensions  within 
the  first  few  minutes  after  the  blast. 

He  ^o  reported  that  selsmographlc  detec- 
tion enilpment  at  Blina,  Nev.,  and  Kenab, 
Utah,  ^placed  the  yield  of  the  detonation  at 
'een  20  and  30  kllotons." 
Reynolds  added,  "From  the  seat  of  my 
tfi,  I'd  say  It  was  26  kllotoiis,  all  right." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  11,  1967] 
Forward  With  thb  Gasvoggt 

If  the  hopes  of  its  sponsors  are  even  partly 
realized,  yesterday's  nuclear  explosion  almost 
a  mile  underground  in  New  Mexico  will  mark 
a  major  advance  In  the  application  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes.  Theoretical 
conatderatlons  suggest  that  the  explosion 
may  have  so  altered  the  geological  formation 
Involved  that  large  quantities  of  natural  gas 
will  be  freed  from  its  rocky  abode  and  made 
available  for  use. 

If  this  hypothesis  proves  correct,  estimates 
Indicate  that  the  nation's  resouries  of  eco- 
nomically recoverable  gas  will  be  more  than 
doubled.  And,  if  nuclear  explosions  can  aid 
the  gas  Industry,  the  possibility  opens  that 
they  will  also  prove  useful  for  increasing  the 
supply  of  recoverable  oil  and  for  aiding  the 
ininlng  Industry  generally. 

More  broadly.  Project  Gasbuggy  pioneers 
the  entire  area  of  utilizing  nuclear  explosions 
constructively  for  hiiman  benefit.  Until  yes- 
t«rday  the  peaceful  atom  has  been  for  all 
practical  ptirposes  the  nonexplosive  atom,  as 
°it  has  been  harnessed  in  existing  nuclear 
power  plants  and  in  the  incredibly  varied 
medical  and  other  employments  of  radioac- 
tive substances.  But  even  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nuclear  age  a  quarter-century  ago,  it 
was  apparent  that  vast  potenlalitles  existed 
for  using  nuclear  explosions  as  a  sort  of  su- 
perdynamite  to  help  build  canals,  harbors 
and  the  like. 

A  major  technical  problem  in  the  way  of 
all  such  uses,  however,  is  that  posed  by  the 
resulting  radioactivity.  This  problem  may  be- 
devil even  the  use  of  gas  liberated  by  yester- 
day's blast.  At  a  symposium  preceding  Project 
Gasbuggy,  one  participant  warned  that  pollu- 
tion of  the  gas  by  radlocu;tlve  tritium  would 
require  dilution  of  the  fuel  by  uncontami- 
nated  gas.  Unless  a  thoroughly  "clear"  nu- 
clear explosive  is  developed,  the  problem  of 
radioactive  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  and 
of  the  earth  moved  would  attend  any  use  for 
surface  construction  tasks. 

Nevertheless,  the  general  assumption  is 
that  technical  obstacles  of  this  nature  will 
be  surmounted  and  that  the  future  will  see 
nuclear  fjower  used  to  move  mountains,  both 
literally  and  figuratively.  It  is  precisely  this 
conviction  that  explains  the  strenuous  op- 
position some  nonnuclear  powers  have  ex- 
hibited In  the  Geneva  disarmament  negotia- 
tions to  any  nuclear  nonprollferatlon  treaty 
that  might  block  their  access  to  atomic  ex- 
plosives for  nonmllitary  purposes. 

The  ease  with  which  a  nuclear  explosive 
can  turn  from  benefactor  to  annlhllator 
makes  It  imperative  that  a  workable  system 
be  devised  for  Insuring  the  availability  of 
such  explosives  for  genuinely  peaceful  use 
anywhere  in  the  world  without  a  spread  of 
membership  in  the  nuclear  club. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

iNDrsTRT  A-Blast  Set  Off — Natttral  Gas 

Data  Sottght  in  New  Mexico 

(By  Jake  Booher,  Jr.) 

PARMiifGTON,   N.   Mrx.,   December    10. — An 

underground  thermonuclear  explosion  rocked 

the   northern   New  Mexico   hills   today   and 

heralded  the  first  Joint  use  by  industry  and 

government    of    such    blasts    for    peaceful 

applications. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  spokesmen 
said  preliminary  Indications  were  that  the 
blast,  a  part  of  the  Project  Gasbuggy  natural 
gas  recovery  experiment,  went  as  planned. 

But  they  said  It  may  be  several  weeks  or 
more  before  it  is  known  whether  the  objec- 
tive Of  increasing  natural  gas  recovery  from 
rock  formations  with  low  permeability  was 
achieved. 

SHOCK    waves    from    BLAST 

The  nuclear  device,  packing  a  wallop  equal 
to  between  20,000  and  30.000  tons  of  high 
explosives,  hurled  shock  waves  from  ground 


zero  that  were  felt  as  far  away  as  Farming, 
ton,  55  miles  to  the  west. 

Generating  Its  energy  in  one-mllUonth  of 
a  seoond  and  creating  temperatures  hotter 
than  the  center  of  the  sun.  the  device  went 
off  at  2:30  pjn.  after  a  90- minute  delay 
caused  when  test  directors  chose  to  make 
minor  adjustments. 

The  shock  waves  were  felt  as  five  sharp 
jolts  by  275  observers  and  newsmen  at  a  site 
five  miles  away,  where  one  scientist  said  the 
ground  was  raised  one-third  of  an  Inch. 

Robert  Thalgott,  deputy  project  manager 
for  Oasbuggy,  said  that  as  predicted,  "no 
radiation  escaped  at  the  surface  and  there 
is  no  indication  that  there  will  be." 

NO  reports  of  damage 

Thalgott  said  there  were  no  reports  of 
property  damage  as  a  result  of  the  explosion, 
which  had  more  power  than  the  atomic  bomb 
dropped  on  Hiro^ma. 

Gasbuggy,  conducted  under  the  AEC's 
Plowshare  program  for  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  came  exactly  six  years  after 
the  first  Plowshare  detonation.  But  unlike 
Gasbuggy,  Project  Gnome  at  Carlsbad,  NJ4., 
Dec.  10,  1961,  had  no  Industrial  participants. 

Oasbuggy's  detonation  was  the  combina- 
tion of  a  four-year,  $4.7  million  project  by 
three  sponsors — the  AEC,  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Co.  and  the  VB.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

They  estimate  that  If  Gasbuggy  and  subse- 
quent teste  prove  out  the  nuclear  stimula- 
tion concept,  the  Nation's  natural  gas  re- 
serves may  be  doubled. 

Dr.  Barry  Reynolds,  scientific  adviser  to 
the  Gasbuggy  project  manager,  said  prelimi- 
nary data  indicated  a  chamber  as  high  sis  a 
35-story  building  was  created  more  than  8500 
feet  underground. 

AEC  spokesmen  said  drilling  is  expected 
to  begin  Monday  into  the  chamber,  about  60 
feet  in  diameter. 

In  Los  Angeles,  California,  Tech  spokes- 
men said  seismographs  recorded  a  disturb- 
ance at  2:33  p.m.  with  a  force  comparable  to 
recent  earthquakes  In  Colorado,  which  were 
between  five  and  six  on  the  Rlcbter  scale. 
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SALUTE  TO  KENYA 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  people  of  Kenya  celebrate  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  their  national  independ- 
ence. It  is  appropriate  that  we  take  spe- 
cial note  of  this  event. 

During  my  trip  to  Africa  in  1962,  it  was 
my  great  pleasure  to  visit  Kenya  and 
meet  with  ministers  of  the  government 
as  well  as  with  tribal  chiefs.  Such  per- 
sonal acquaintance  Impressed  upcHi  me 
the  energy  and  dedication  of  these  newly 
Independent  people  in  meeting  the  in- 
vigorating and  frustrating  challenges  of 
economic  development,  social  change, 
and  political  amalgamation. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  our  two  na- 
tions may  enjoy  friendly  and  fruitful 
relations  based  upon  mutual  respect.  I 
know  that  many  Americans  share  this 
wish  and  join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
people  of  Kenya  on  this  special  occasion. 


RETURN  OF  SS  "HOPE"  PROM  MEDI- 
CAL MISSION  TO  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  in  an  era 
when  dissenters  dominate  news  accounts, 
it  is  refreshing  to  take  note  of  the  activi- 
ties of  a  group  of  Americans  who  are 
serving  their  country  in  a  manner  in 
which  we  can  all  take  pride.  I  refer  to 
the  dedicated  physicians,  nurses,  medi- 
cal technicians  and  others  aboard  the 
SS  Hope,   the  floating   medical  center 


which  brings  the  skills  and  modern  medi- 
cal faciUties  of  the  United  States  to  less 
fortunate  peoples  in  other  lands. 

The  SS  Hope  In  a  few  days  will  return 
from  a  10-month  medical  mission  to 
Cartagena,  Colombia.  The  vessel  will 
dock  in  Philadelphia  where  it  will  remain 
for  2  months  to  make  repairs  and  take 
aboard  new  supplies  in  preparation  for 
a  voyage  to  Ceylon  next  spring. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  Hope's 
mission  to  Colombia  was  its  most  suc- 
cessful to  date.  Dr.  WilUam  B.  Walsh,  the 
founder  and  president  of  Project  Hope, 
reports  that  24,227  patients  were  treated 
aboard  ship  or  in  shore  clinics  during  the 
Colombia    stay.    Dr.    Walsh   said    1,642 
surgical  operations  were  performed  and 
162,157    immunizations    were    adminis- 
tered. In  addition,  a  total  of  676  Colom- 
bian  physicians,   dentists,    nurses    and 
other  medical  personnel   took  part  in 
medical  educational  exchange  programs. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Hope's  complement  of  medical  personnel 
included  17  CaUfomians.  In  the  belief 
that  these  doctors,  nurses,  and  medical 
specialists  deserve  recognition.  I  extend 
my   personal   congratulations   to   these 
CaUfomians  and  ask  that  their  names  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Prom  northern  California,  the  Hope 
crew  included  Miss  Dorothy  Aeschliman, 
RN,  of  Sacramento;    Miss  Christiana 
Aparlcio,  R.N..  of  Sutter  Creek;   Miss 
Gloria  Hammond,  of  Palo  Alto;  Earsel 
Hinokl,   of  San  Francisco;    Robert  M. 
Kradjlan.  M.D..  of  Long  Beach;  Edward 
D.  Maggiore,  DJ).S..  of  San  Jose;  Mary 
Morrison.  RJJ.,  of  San  Mateo;  David  J. 
Noorthoek.  MX).,  of  Oakland;  and  Miss 
Priscllla  Strong,  RJI.,  of  San  Francisco. 
The   HotK   medical   complement   in- 
cluded the  following  southern  CaUfor- 
nians:  Miss  Elaine  M.  Geissler,  RJ*.,  of 
Los  Angeles;  Miss  GaU  E.  Graham,  R.N., 
of  Newport  Beach;   Miss  Frankle  Lou 
Harmon,  R.N..  of  Chula  Vista;  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia L.  Hoemer,  of  Santa  Monica ;  Miss 
Melinda  E.  Lehrer,  of  Beverly  Hills;  Her- 
man Klrchdoerfer,  MX>.,  of  Pasadena; 
Walter  C.  Rogers.  MX).,  of  Pasadena; 
and  Edward  L.  Wollman.  of  Englewood. 


Stokely  Cannichael  has  called  again 
and  again  for  the  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  has  again  and  again  at- 
tempted to  incite  rebellion  and  insur- 
rection. I  need  not  detail  his  conduct 
here  for  it  is  well  known  to  all  Amer- 
icfl>ns 

On  December  1,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
Attorney  General  Clark  suggesting  that 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cannichael  might 
warrant  prosecution  under  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  2381— Trea- 
son; title  18.  United  States  Code,  section 
2383— Rebellion  and  Insurrection;  and 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  section 
2385 — Advocating  Overthrow  of  Gov- 
ernment. In  addition  I  noted  that  there 
may  be  other  provisions  of  law  which 
he  has  violated. 

On  December  8.  I  received  a  reply  to 
my  letter  from  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Yeagley  advising  me  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  currently  investigat- 
ing Carmichael's  activities. 

After  all  these  months,  after  all  of  Mr. 
Carmichael's  utterances,  after  all  his 
conduct,  I  am  hard  put  to  understand 
why  the  Department  is  still  only  investi- 
gating his  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
want  action  against  those  who,  in  the 
name  of  honorable  dissent,  heap  abuse 
upon  our  coimtry.  incite  people  to  crime 
and  violence,  and  who  urge  them  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Cannichael  has  stated  that  he  has 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  face  up 
to  his  responsibility.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  face  up  to  its  respon- 
sibility and  initiate  prosecutive  action 
against  Mr.  Cannichael  without  further 
delay.  

SUPPORT   FOR   MEAT   INSPECTION 
LEGISLATION 


LET  THE  COURTS  DEAL  WITH 
STOKELY  CARMICHAEL 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  speak  to- 
day, as  I  did  in  the  Chamber  yesterday, 
to  urge  that  proper  legal  action  be  taken 
against  Stokely  Cannichael.  The  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  accept  the  revoca- 
tion of  Mr.  Carmichael's  passport  as 
adequate  legal  action  by  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

The  Department  of  Justice  questions 
whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  that  Cannichael  has  violated 
any  laws  now  on  the  statute  books.  My 
answer  to  the  Department  of  Justice  Is: 
Pile  charges  and  let  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  render  a  decision. 

This  is  the  proper  procedure  under  our 
system  of  jurisprudence.  When  reason- 
able groimds  exist  to  believe  that  a  Fed- 
eral crime  has  been  committed,  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  file 
charges  and,  I  submit  that  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Cannichael  consitltutes  such 
reasonable  grounds. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  most  unusual  and  en- 
couraging telegram.  It  was  a  petition, 
signed  by  scores  of  men  and  women  at- 
tending the  annual  convention  of  the 
Minnesota  Farmers  Union,  expressing 
support  for  the  adoption  of  strict  legis- 
lation overhauling  our  meat  inspection 
system. 

As  Senators  know,  the  recent  debate 
on  this  legislation  drew  nationwide  at- 
tention. It  is  a  fact.  I  beUeve.  that  the 
movement  from  no  bill  at  sJl  to  a  very 
strong  one  in  a  short  period  of  time  was 
largely  the  result  of  massive  public  sup- 
port for  such  action.  This  petition  is  but 
one  example  of  that  support,  and  I  want 
every  individual  who  signed  it,  as  well 
as  all  other  persons  and  groups  who  urged 
Congress  to  assure  wholesome  meat 
for  the  consuming  public,  to  know  that 
their  outrage  over  inadequate  meat  In- 
spection brought  prtanpt  congressional 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  petition  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ^ ^  ,„„_ 

Dkcembee  6, 1967. 
U.S.  Senator  Walter  F.  Mondali, 
Old  Senate  Offlee  BvUding. 
Wtuhtnffton,  D.C^ 


The  undersigned  men  and  women  attend- 
ing the  annual  convention  of  Minnesota 
Farmers  Union  commend  you  for  your  per- 
sistent efforts  to  gain  approval  of  a  mean- 
ingful Federal  meat  inspection  bUl  and  your 
success  in  gaining  concurrence  on  a  satis- 
factory version  in  the  conference  committee. 
We  hope  now  that  quick  final  passage  of  the 
blU  wiU  follow. 

John    Gorman,    Goodhue;    Mrs.    Delorls 
Genereux,    Thief    River    Falls;    Hairy 
Peterson,  Madison;   Bernard  C.  Bran- 
don, Dawson;    Mrs.  Ann   Gulbranson, 
PertUe;    Herbert    Meyer,    Kasoia;    Ida 
Barlau,  Mayer;  Joan  Klaseus,  Kasota; 
Hugh   J.   Jones,   Lime   Springs,   Iowa; 
Louis    Huper,    Wells;    Martha    Smith. 
Pennock;    John    Delaney,    Rosemont; 
Mrs.     Wilma     Noble,     Austin;     Willis 
Swehla,     Wells;      Clarence     Orunke, 
Wells. 
Victor  Schulz,  Goodhue;  Virginia  Knud- 
sen,  Blandiyohl;  Mrs.  Violet  L.  Bedbury, 
St.    Paul;    Mrs.    Gladys    Hasser,    Long 
Prairie;  Ida  Buckneberg,  St.  Paul;  Rus- 
sel    H.    Anderson,   Clinton;    Mrs.   Carl 
Gloege,  St.  Paul;  John  Sundeth,  Hal- 
stad;  Melvln  W.  Hayes,  St.  Paul;  Alec 
G.  Olson,  WiUmar;  Mrs.  Josie  Haaland, 
Hanley  Falls;  Mrs.  Edwin  Christianson, 
St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ackerman,  Lake- 
field;    Alice    Mann,    Wlndom;    Neland 
Nelson,  Osakls. 
Palmer  Langsev,  Blue  Earth;  Mrs.  Selma 
Kompelien,     Porter;     Arthur     Carow, 
Perham;  Mrs.  Jeggy  Burg,  St.  Peter;  W. 
E.  Rentschler,  Larchwood,  Iowa;  Louis 
Borgscbatz,  Zumbrota;  R.  E.  Sammel- 
son.  Red  Wing;  Lawrence  Demi,  Owa- 
tonna;    Gordon  R.  Sederstrom,   Mon- 
tevideo;  Harlow  Berg,  Sunberg;   Bur- 
ton Schroeder,  Minnesota  Lake;  Robert 
Wlseth,  Goodridge;   Anna  Jacobs,  Fo- 
ley;    James     Ueslnger,     Minneapolis; 
Leonard  Gvdden,  Montevideo. 
Pahmer    Nokleby.    Montevideo;     Levaln 
Mitchell,  Ruthton;  Don  Schoenberger, 
Balaton;     Axel    Larson,     Montevideo; 
Mrs.  Joann  Hegge,  Sacred  Heart;  Mrs. 
Josie    Arndtson,    Lamberton;     Herold 
Alund.  Minneapolis;   Mrs.  Fred  Howie, 
Northfleld;  Joan  Delaney.  Rosemount; 
Mrs.  Stephen  Delaney,  Rosemount;  An- 
gela Thompeon,  Mankato;   Mrs.  Harry 
B.  Hamre,  Sacred  Heart;  Betty  Stegora, 
Minneapolis;   Arvld  Gravdahl,  Pequot 
Lakes;  Mrs.  Bert  Thomson,  Baudette. 
Mrs.  Melvln  Hanson,  Kerkhoven;  Stanley 
Johnson,    Hector;    Garfield    Ameson, 
Kerkhoven;    Johan  A.  Lee,   Murdock; 
Helen  Holtan.   Red  Lake  Falls;    Nels 
Wangen.  Albert  Lea;  LUUan  O.  Berg- 
strom,  Cambridge;  Harriet  Rues,  Min- 
neapolis;    Floyd    Glmse,    Kerkhoven; 
Mabel   A.   Setchell,   St.   Paul;    Gladys 
Dayland,  Balaton;  Bemetta  Stepanek. 
Ruthton;  Mrs.  Betty  Tufte,  Hayward; 
Richard  N.  Knott,  Faribault;  Clifford 
Tobolt,  Wheaton. 
Carl  T.  Bergstrom,  Cambridge;  John  C. 
Petersen,  Splcer;   Mrs.  Louise  Magnu- 
Bon,    Austin;    Stanley    C.    Ixsstegaard, 
Austin;  Gale  Haukos,  Ortonville;  Mrs. 
Connie    Vatthauer,    Red    Lake    Falls; 
Elmer    Koch,    Brook   Park;    Emery   A. 
Harding,  Montevideo;  L.  J.  Koeel,  San- 
Ijorn;    Bert    BelUg,    Sanborn;    Harold 
Larson,   Springfield;    Mrs.  Unda  Kor- 
stad    Boyd;   Mrs.  Alice  Pasch.  Hamp- 
ton;'  Robert    McCoy,    Cannon    FaUs; 
Mary  R.  Peldt,  Cannon  Falls. 
James  O.  Larson,  Dawson;   Dale  Smith, 
Farmington;    Mrs.  Robert  Handschin, 
St     Paul;     Ralph    Bloomgren,    Cam- 
bridge; Un.  Mildred  Smith,  Farming- 
ton;    Marvin   J.   Diersen,    New    Albln, 
Iowa;     Alfred    Patenaude,    LakevUle; 
Mrs.  Myrtle  Peterson,  PaynesvlUe;  Mrs. 
H.    Seymour    Thompson,    Paynesville; 
Mrs.  Marie  Pearson,  PaynesvUle;  Ken- 
neth   Elllngson,    Hanley    Falls;    Mr». 
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Doris  K.  Bloomgren.  Cambridge;  Den- 
nis SJodin,  Cambridge;  Charles  W. 
Scbramm,  Minneapolis;  Mrs.  Alice 
Becklln,  Cambridge. 

Mrs.  Emtna  Katzun^ElIendale;  Ruby  8. 
Johnson,  Isanti;  ^Bart  Proehl,  Maple- 
ton;  Mrs.  Teresa  *rabaka,  LakevUle; 
Mrs.  Franklin  Lundqulst,  Braham; 
Laurence  ECramer,  Mankato;  Wayne 
Hebrlng,  Renville;  June  Mork,  Ren- 
ville; Alfred  Rabenhorst,  Mapleton; 
Mrs.  Verda  Welling,  Montevideo;  Ar- 
nold E.  Rapp,  Rochester;  Mrs.  Axel 
Larson,  Montevideo:  Arthur  Hansen, 
St.  Paul;  William  H.  Schwartz,  San- 
bom;  William  Wennerberg,  Kerk- 
hoven. 

Mrs.  Milton  O.  Hubln,  Westbrook;  Albert 
Buckelshausen,  Brewster;  M.  E.  Living- 
ston, Dodge  Center;  Fred  Sperr, 
Alberta;  Melvln  Hagelln,  Delano; 
Henry  Seys,  Mankato;  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rystrom,  Isanti;  Mrs.  Elda  Hagelln, 
Delano;  Mrs.  Fran  Carpenter,  Minne- 
apolis; Mrs.  LlUlan  Livingston,  Dodge 
Center,  Fred  Schlattman,  Alberta; 
Virgil  Quade,  Sauk  Centre;  Carl 
Blomgren,  Morris;  Clarence  C.  Sch- 
lueter,  Raymond;  Mrs.  Prances  Quade, 
Sauk  Centre. 

Mrs.  Albert  L.  Lletz,  Sauk  Centre;  Dor- 
othy Proehl.  Mapleton;  Mrs.  Richard 
Weeda,  lona;  Mrs.  Reglne  Lletz,  Sauk 
Centre;  Mrs.  Adella  Wuertz,  Paynes- 
vllle;  Darwin  A.  Judes,  Sauk  Centre; 
Mrs.  Vernon  Gllbertson,  Woodstock; 
Robert  Scbewe,  Haymond;  Ruthle 
Paulson,  HoIIandale;  Emll  Feucht, 
HlUs;  Anton  Janes,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Lee 
H.  Oarber,  Sebeka;  Mrs.  Mae  Ewlng, 
St.  Paul;  James  Lange,  Wlndom;  Ken- 
neth Pletz,  Revere. 

Mrs.  Donna  Chrlstlanson,  Halstad;  Ur- 
ban Ewlng.  St.  Paul;  Everett  Tufte, 
Hayward;  Mrs.  Esther  Lang.  Mankato; 
Mrs.  Florence  Horky,  Minneapolis;  Ed- 
win Albright,  Dent;  Kenneth  Benson, 
Blooming  Prairie;  Clyde  Beldo,  Se- 
beka, Art  Croft,  Owatonna;  Marvin 
Chrlstlanson,  Halstad;  Mrs.  Bernlce 
Patenaude,  IjakevlUe;  Harvey  Goelz, 
Maple  Leaf;  Marvin  Sunvold,  Sacred 
Heart;  Mrs.  Violet  Glmse,  Kerkhoven; 
Charles  Janzen,  Robbtnsdale. 

Adolpb  Olese,  Euclid;  FYed  W.  Gronln- 
ger,  Crookston;  Mrs.  Roy  Rude,  Thief 
River  Falls;  Mrs.  Gladys  Bakke,  Thief 
River  Palls;  Henry  Roiger,  Springfield; 
Larry  Stensrud,  ClarkSeld;  Peter  Robl- 
doux.  Brooks;  Feme  Simonson,  St. 
PatU;  Mrs.  Blanche  Larson,  Climax; 
Alton  Thune,  Climax;  Oskar  E.  Reim- 
nltz.  Willmar;  Peter  H.  Heppner,  War- 
road;  Mrs.  Robert  W.  SoUen,  Brooks; 
Gladys  Jewlson,  Mapleton;  Mrs.  Ann 
Stensrud,  Clarkfield. 

Milton  Ebellng,  Claremont;  Mrs.  Hllde- 
gard  Denn,  Mankato;  Clara  Hlpsag, 
Elk  River;  Estelle  Ryan,  St.  PavU;  Mrs. 
Anne  Gravenlsh,  Austin;  Ger- 
ald Sullivan,  Morton;  Mrs.  Lena  Gar- 
berlch.  Lake  Lillian;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Jacobson,  Lake  Lillian;  Rolf  A.  Stand- 
fuss,  Renville;  Vernon  Fousek, 
Olivia;  Bert  Denn,  Mankato;  Hazel 
Elnck,  St.  Paul;  Vivien  Otto,  St.  Paul; 
Cameron  Cleugh,  St.  Louis  Park. 

Robert  Sommars,  Verndale;  David  H. 
Mattlla,  Sebeka;  John  B.  Folkens, 
Clinton;  Gus  Weinman,  Clinton; 
George  AUIngham.  Menahga;  Dale  Gil- 
lespie, Chokio;  Thortsen  Peterson, 
Parkers  Prairie;  Robert  Swain,  St. 
Paul;  Emll  Hlpsag,  Elk  River;  Francis 
Jewlson.  Mapleton;  Robert  W.  SoUen, 
Brooks:  Mrs.  Delols  Robldoux.  Brooks; 
Joseph  Larson,  Climax;  Mrs.  Charles 
Janzen,  Robblnsdale;  Mrs.  Elsie  Roiger, 
Springfield. 

Mrs.  Mildred  Sunvold,  Sacred  Heart; 
Bernlce  Goelz,  Maple  Lake;  Leonard 
Horky,  MlimeapoUs;   Harold  M.  Lang, 


Mankato:  Mrs.  Lois  Pletz,  Revere;  Fred 
D.  Paulsen,  HoIIandale;  Elmer  J. 
Wuertz,  Paynesvllle;  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Schlueter,  Raymond;  Maurltz  Nystrom. 
Isanti;  Mrs.  Fred  Sperra,  Alberta;  Mil- 
ton O.  Hubln,  Westbrook;  Marguerite 
Ruckelshausen,  Brewster;  Amanda 
Schwartz,  Sanborn;  Glna  Hansen,  St. 
Paul. 

Norma  Rapp,  Rochester;  Orvllle  Welling, 
Montevideo;  Jean  Rabenhorst,  Maple- 
ton; Arthur  Mork,  Renville;  Mrs. 
Monica  Kramer,  Mankato;  Franklin 
'Lumiquist,  Braham;  Ralph  W.  John- 
son, Isanti;  Mrs.  Joanne  SJodin, 
Cambridge;  T.  M.  Finn,  Minneapolis; 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Elllngson,  Hanley  Falls; 
Kenning  Pearson,  PajmesviUe;  Irma 
Dlersen,  New  Albln,  Iowa;  John  G. 
Pasch,  Hampton;  Mrs.  Loretta  Larson, 
Dawson;  Robert  McCoy,  Cannon  Falls. 

Dean  Vatthauer,  Red  Lake  Falls:  Ann 
Haukos,  OrtonvlUe;  Mrs.  Hilda  Loset- 
gaard,  Austin;  Mrs.  Richard  Knott, 
Faribault:  Gerald  E.  Ruls,  Minne- 
apolis; Mrs.  Melvln  Hayes,  St.  Paul; 
Mrs.  Bernlce  Sundseth,  Halstad:  Rus- 
sell H.  Anderson,  Clinton;  Mrs.  L  E. 
Jacobson,  St.  Paul;  John  Hasser,  Long 
Prairie:  Mrs.  Victor  Schulz,  Goodhue; 
Eugene  P.  Knudsen,  Kandiyohi;  Mrs. 
Lorraine  Grunzke,  Wells;  Harvey 
Fendrlck.  Wells;  Mrs.  Betty  Lou  Fen- 
drlck.  Wells. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Swehla,  Wells;  Arthur  Noble, 
Austin;  Ben  F.  Smith,  Pennock;  Rich- 
ard Klasens,  Kasota;  Edward  Barlau, 
Mayer;  Helmer  Gulbranson,  Fertile; 
Mrs.  Arvld  Gravdahl,  Pequot  Lakes; 
Laurence  Thompson,  Mankato;  Ste- 
phen Delaney,  Roaemount;  Mr.  Har- 
old Lund,  Minneapolis;  Ove  Amdtson. 
Lamberton;  Selmer  Hegge,  Sacred 
Heart;  Mrs.  Robert  Wlseth.  Goodrldge; 
Emll  Jacobs,  Foley;  Alan  Burg,  St. 
Peter. 

Knute  KompeUen,  Porter;  George  Mann, 
Wlndom:  Jewell  Haaland.  Hanley 
Falls;  Roeella  McCoy,  Cannon  Falls; 
Dale  Haen,  Renville;  Earl  H.  Elsen- 
bacher,  Hawick;  Charles  Kuzel,  Angus; 
Mrs.  Lena  Hummer,  Cannon  Falls;  Mrs. 
Mildred  Puchs.  Lake  Lillian;  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Weber,  Cannon  Palls;  Leo  G. 
Fox  Hastings;  Blaise  Legatt,  Rice; 
John  N.  Weber,  Sr.,  Cannon  Palls; 
Dale  Pulkrabek,  Ang\u;  Erwln  firkel, 
Le  Center. 

Edwin  Falk,  Clarkfleld;  Mrs.  LoU  M. 
Haney,  Rochester;  Maurice  Mlckelsen, 
Elbow  Lake;  Mrs.  lone  Falk.  Clark- 
field;  Dorothy  A.  Rlebel,  Le  Sueiu; 
Elove  Linden,  Isanti;  Virgil  Lang, 
Rusaell;  Mrs.  Mabel  T.  Ruesch,  Hay- 
nard;  Lloyd  Hueech,  Maynard;  Mrs. 
T.  H.  Johnson,  Fosston,  Henry  Staska, 
Kilkenny,  Mrs.  Ruth  Anderson,  Clara 
City;  Mrs.  Beryl  Bose,  Lake  Wilson; 
Ellis  Anderson,  Clara  City;  Richard 
Clarke,  Elysian. 

Albert  Zimmerman,  Le  Center;  Clifford 
Anderson,  Granite  Falls;  Mrs.  Syrena 
Proulx,  Forest  Lake;  Evan  R.  Bosch, 
Atwater;  Mrs.  Vivian  Anderson, 
Gramte  Falls;  Jim  Waber,  St.  Paul; 
Homer  Raguet,  Eden  Prairie;  Carl 
Bouvel,  Isanti;  John  Borden,  Merrt- 
fieid;  Mrs.  Rhoda  UndeU,  IsanU;  Rob- 
ert Rlebel,  Le  Sueur;  Mrs.  Marlon  Der- 
ner,  Farmlngton;  Sander  Lee,  Ross; 
Robert  Handschln,  St.  Paul;  Donald 
Naab,  Kerkhoven. 

Fred  Kuhn,  St.  Paul;  Barl  Buehllng, 
Belle  Plaine;  Robert  J.  Schmltz.  Jor- 
dan; Louis  R.  Eddy,  Excelsior:  Bernlce 
L.  Larson.  Minneapolis;  Harvey  Gun- 
derson,  Kensington;  Anthony  F.  Der- 
ner,  Farmlngton;  Mrs.  Fg.  F.  Londgren, 
Lynd;  Lloyd  J.  Zentgraf,  Falrmoiint; 
Harold  Kiel,  Ghent:  Wendell  MUler, 
Cottonwood;  Henry  Tt.  Vasek,  Warren; 
Steve  Thymian,  Rothsay;  Fritz  John- 


son, Wheaton;  Mrs.  Helen  Miner,  Gay- 
lord. 

Mrs.  Daisy  Clarke.  Elysian;  Raymond 
Hager,  Madison  Lake;  John  M.  Emer- 
son, Emmons;  David  L.  Langsdorf. 
Cannon  Falls;  Selmer  O.  Haugen,  Mon- 
tevideo; W.  H.  Denning,  Atwater;  D.  E. 
Miller,  Montevideo;  Mrs.  Inga  Carlson, 
Halstad:  Kenneth  Carlson,  Halstad; 
Christina  Klenken,  Minneapolis;  Mrs. 
Madalyn  Custafson,  Madison;  Mrs.  Roy 
Kispert,  Nerstrand;  Mrs.  Floyd  Nelson, 
Kenyon;  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Undahl,  Min- 
neapolis; Don  E.  Anderson,  Walnut 
Grove. 

Thomas  G.  Mitchell,  Hugo;  Wallace 
Herr,  Atwater;  Mrs.  Neva  Hamann, 
Mlrmeoo<ta  Lake;  Lloyd  Parrlsh,  Farl- 
balt;  Mrs.  Ruth  Emerson,  nnmons; 
Wilton  Gustafson,  Madison;  Mrs.  May- 
nard Kemen,  Madison;  W.  M.  John- 
son. St.  Paul;  Herbert  Schulz,  Spring 
Valley;  Osca  WalUn,  Cambridge;  Rob- 
ert Felt,  Kerkhoven;  Roy  A.  Splinter, 
Stillwater;  Mae  M.  Edmonds,  Min- 
neapolis; Randolph  Wlndlngstad, 
Dawson;  Ed  Fox,  Franklin. 

Reinhard  Albrecht,  Spring  Valley;  Frank 
Klenken,  Wlndom;  Mrs.  Marion  A. 
Grasdalen,  Albert  Lea;  WilUam  F.  Pit- 
ting, Minneapolis;  Carl  Hokanson, 
Dodge  Center;  Ernest  Hokanson,  Dodge 
Center;  Mrs.  Llda  Saxton,  Dodge  Cen- 
ter; Leonard  Plkal,  Brownton;  Mrs. 
Louise  Ebbers,  Bird  Island;  Al  Kruse, 
Bird  Island;  Ed  Ebbers.  Bird  Island; 
Mrs.  Al  Kruse,  Bird  Island;  Raymond 
W.  Becklow,  Cambridge:  Mrs.  Pearl 
Waber.  St.  Paul;  Laurecn  Borden, 
Merrlfield. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rouvel,  Isanti;  LofSRaguet. 
Eden  Prairie;  Louis  Proulx,  l^est 
Lake;  Kenneth  Bose.  Lake  Wilson^ 
H.  Johnson,  Fosston;  Avert  B.  Haney, 
Rochester;  Mrs.  Bessie  Fox,  Hastings: 
L.  E.  Jacobson,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Bernlce 
Sundseth,  Halstad;  Mrs.  E.  HcAanson, 
Dodge  Center;  Raymond  A.  Grasdalen, 
Albert  Lea;  M**.  Robert  Felt,  Kerk- 
hoven; Inga  Wlndlngstad,  Dawson; 
Maynard  Kemen,  Madison  Lake;  Mrs. 
Elloulae  Parrlsh,  Faribault. 

Bumell  A.  HamEmn,  Minnesota  Lake; 
Mrs.  Viola  Herr,  Atwater;  Norence 
A.  Undahl,  Baudette;  Mrs.  Lenore 
Mitchell,  Hugo:  Roy  Kispert,  Ner- 
strand;  Floytl  Nelson,  Kenyon;  Mrs. 
Josephine  Denning,  Atwater;  Mrs. 
Elsie  Langsdorg,  Cannon  Falls;  Marie 
Hager,  Madison  Lake;  Gilbert  K.  Miner, 
Gaylord:  Mrs.  Wendell  Miller,  Cotton- 
wood; W.  F.  Thymian,  Rothsay;  Mrs. 
Harold  Kiel,  Ghent;  G.  F.  Londgren, 
Lynd;  Verna  Ruehling,  Belle  Plaine. 

Hazel  Kuhn,  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Francis  Lee, 
Ross;  Mrs.  Emily  A.  Hakel,  St.  Paul; 
Hilman  Korstad,  Boyd;  Levern  Lar- 
son, Kasson;  A.  L.  Kummer,  Cannon 
Falls;  Lenard  H.  Schuft,  Hutchinson; 
G.  A.  Anderson,  Morris;  Harold  Kat- 
Eung,  Ellendale;  Mrs.  Luella  Arend, 
Waverly;  Paul  P.  Petersen,  Red  Lake 
Falls;  J.  W.  Bralnard,  Detroit  Lakes; 
Mrs.  Louella  Kerrigan,  St.  Paul;  Mar- 
garet Lee,  Ellendale;  Alphonse  Des- 
chene,  Argyle. 

Dorothy  Tox'sley,  St.  Paul;  David  Thoe, 
Hayfleld;  Bottolf  Lee,  Ellendale;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Stegora,  Little  Falls;  Arthur 
S.  Krueger,  St.  Paul;  Richard  Justin, 
Alexandria:  Lyle  Canton,  Kenyan; 
George  Sahlberg,  Hltterdal;  Dewey 
Roush.  Shafer;  John  O.  Boer,  Crook- 
ston; Kenneth  De  Baer,  Raymond;  Lelf 
Fostervold,  Atwater  Weldon  Beese, 
Owatonna:  Ambrose  McShane,  Owa- 
tonna; Florence  Truwe,  Mayer. 

F.  Koenig.  Steward;  Lloyd  H.  Dedon, 
Taylor  Falls;  Ervln  L.  Nelson,  Pine 
City;  Howe  Anderson,  Hancock;  Leslie 
.Vokes,  Park  Rapids;  Mrs.  Alvln  Olson, 
Lake  Park;  Mrs.  Clara  Falk,  Mountain 
Lake;  Richard  L.  Anderson,  Donnelly; 
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Mrs.   Almlra   Westpfasl,   Bethel;    Alice 
JaloEzynskl,    Cambridge;    Mrs.    Elmer 
Boden,  Isanti;   Margaret  Cole,  Bethel; 
Samuel    Oenereux.    Brooks;    Merle   A. 
Peterson,  Mabel;  a«arga  F.  Klose.  Jr., 
Atwater. 
Dean  R.  Paulson,  Morris;  Mrs.  Jeanette 
Gorman,  Goodhue;  Mrs.  Vera  C.  Han- 
son, Dennlson;  Mrs.  Nick  Almen,  Den- 
nison;    Haryry   Hamre,   Sacred   Heart; 
Gerald  J.  Stegora.  Minneapolis;   Fred 
Howie,  Northfleld;    Agnes  J.  Gregory, 
Belle   Plaine;    Margaret   Ann   Hunter, 
Belle  Plaine;   Laura  Oeffllng,  Loretto; 
Jordyce  Schnell,  Hamel;  Joe  Mounts, 
Ottertall;  Mrs.  Marie  Werner,  Austin; 
F.   J.    Gravenlsh,    Austin;    Norbert   J. 
Lanners,  Mlnneota. 
Mrs.    Alvln    Wilson,    Rose    Creek:    Glen 
Van    Winkle,    Balaton;    Ray    Werner, 
Austin;   Roy  A.  Smith,  Austin;  Cath- 
erine Jenkins,   Austin;    Stephen  Kle- 
ven,  Canby;  Mrs.  Verna  Kadusce,  Ma- 
pleton;  Ike  Schwartz,  Mapleton;   Oli- 
ver D.  Rondell,  Owatonna;   James  K. 
Nash,  Owatonna;  Cameron  E.  Strand, 
Chisago  City;  Harold  Benson,  Mabel; 
Adrian    Austin,    Mabel;    Mrs.    Eunice 
Lyngaas.     Doran;      William     Toukey, 
Avoca. 
liCrs.  Jorgen  Fog,  St.  Paul;  Gordon  Erlck- 
son,  Marshall;   Mrs.   Adellnde  Kulzer, 
Sauk  Centre;  Fred  Wyflels,  Marshall; 
Ervln     Kaduce,     Mapleton;     Kenneth 
Jones,  Hawick;  Jorgen  Fog,  St.  Paul; 
Thomas  W.  Henderson,  St.  Paul;   Joe 
Feldt,  Cannon  FaUs;  Russel  T.  Satter, 
Revere;    Leo    Lorentzon.    Deer    Park; 
Merle      Anderson,      Climax;      Frances 
Jones,    Hawick;    Mrs.   Lilly   Anderson, 
Worthlngton. 
Clarence    Anderson,    Worthlngton;    Roy 
Fletcher,  Vergas;  David  E.  Monson,  St. 
Paul;  Leland  Affeldt,  Jr.,  Fosston;  Don 
E.  Noetzelman,  Alexandria;  Mrs.  Kath- 
erlne  Sunderland.  Montevideo;   H]al- 
mer  Jenson,   Maynard;    Sam  Bverson, 
Twin  Valley;  Ben  Daugherty,  Kenyon; 
Daniel    R.    Miller,   Pine   Island;    Mary 
Schraman,     Minneapolis;     Mrs.     Sam 
Berglund,    Roseau;     Norma     Hanson, 
Goodridge;     Mrs.     Eueggene     Battles, 
Warroad;  Mrs.  Merle  Peterson,  Mabel. 
Kenneth  Jones,  Moorhead;  S.  J.  Monson, 
Scandla;    Denny   Dunham,   Lakevllle; 
Claudette  King,  LakevlUe;   Walter  W. 
King,    Jr.,    LakevlUe;    Arthur    Smith, 
Fertile;    Mrs.    Roy   A.    Splinter,    Still- 
water;   Mrs.   Olive   Lunke,   Plummer; 
Mrs.    Arthur    Smith,    FertUe;     Osoar 
Johnson,  Lafayette;    Leland  Johnaon. 
Lafayette;    De    Wayne    Shaske,    Fari- 
bault;   Edwin  Wegenast,   Winnebago; 
Tom     Vlckerman,     Alexandria;     Jake 
Jordan,  St.  Paul. 
Neal   J.    Murphy,   Blue   Earth;    Lyle   N. 
Lanes,    Montevideo;     Arvld    Nystrom. 
Worthlngton;     Clifford     W.     Mattson, 
Gully;  Bernard  Eckert,  Hastings;  Albia 
Johnson,  Worthlngton;  liCon  Lyngaas, 
Doran:  Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Nash,  Owatonna; 
Margaret  L.  Randall,  Owatonna;  Mrs. 
Ida   Schwartz,   Mapleton;    Alvln   Wil- 
son,   Rose    Creek;    Mark    M.    Schnell. 
Hamel;  Matt  Oeffllng,  Loretto;  Josepb 
J.  Gregory,  Belle  Plaine;  Bessie  Klose, 
Atwater. 
Forrest     Westhphal,     Bethel;     Alvln    A. 
Olson,    Lake   Park;    Raymond   Truwe. 
Mayer;  Joe  Stegora,  Little  Falls;  Ralph 
Arends,  Waverly:   Mrs.  Wava  Larson, 
Kasson;    Elizabeth   Jordan,   St.   Paul; 
Mrs.    Anna   Johnson,    Lafayette;    Mrs. 
Osnny  Dunham.  Lakevllle;  Sam  Bwg- 
lund,  Roseau;  Mrs.  Sam  Everson,  Twin 
VaUey;  Dale  Sunderland,  Montevideo: 
ROTn#"  C.  Kutzer,  Sauk  Centre;  Den- 
Bta   M.    Nachrelner,    Springfield;    Carl 
QacBlow,  Hutchinson. 
I^W  C.   WendocS,   Hutcblnson;    Tim 
OOfB^'svea;  Margaret  Johnson,  Srea; 
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X<oweU   Johnson.   Svea;    Edgar   Oteon, 
Fosston;  Olenn  A.  I/sng,  Newport;  E. 
H.    Krun,    Park    Rapids;    Frank    O. 
Christlanaon,      Blomkeet;      Ellsworth 
Smogard,      Madison;       Mrs.      Dennis 
Nachrelner.    Springfield;    Blrs.    Sylvia 
Smogard,     Madison;     Arttattr     Norrls, 
Harwick;  L.  B.  Huss,  Perham;  Kunlbert 
Muench,    Bird    Island;    Mrs.    Caroline 
Cornell,  Olivia. 
Mrs.  Ervln  Strey,  Olivia;  Floyd  E.  Waldo. 
Winona;    Georglne   M.   Nelson,  Kerk- 
hoven;  Ardell  E.  Nelson,  Kerkhoven; 
Mrs.    Eartlne    Swenson,    Kerkhoven; 
Leonard    Swenson,    Kerkhoven;     Mrs. 
Elverd    Torkelson,    Murdock;    Dayton 
Jacobson,  Perham;    Elverd  Torkelson, 
Murdock;   Clarence  M.  Carlson,  Mur- 
dock;    Ame     Klvloja,     Hector     Carl 
Hanson,  Milan;  Miles  A.  Nelson,  Cook; 
Ervln  R.  Strey,  Olivia;  Richard  Sam- 
uelson.  Cannon  Falls. 
Erwin    Klassen,    Regal;    Roman    Rezac. 
Webster;     Cecil    E.    Hall,    Litchfield; 
Jeraldine    Samuelson,    Caimon    Falls; 
De  Witt  W.  Albright,  Litchfield;  Mrs. 
Mary     Elchten,     Llndstrom;     Pauline 
Elchten.  St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Harry  Jensen, 
Allsert    Lea;    Mrs.    lone    C.   Anderson, 
Cambridge:    John  P.  Anderson,  Cam- 
bridge; Veldln  Osterbauer,  Kerkhoven; 
Walter  Lottman,  Kerkhoven;  Priscilla 
Gabrelclk,  Montrose;  Wilhelm  C.  Wal- 
ther,    Callaway;    Melvln    G.    Paulson. 
South  St.  Paul. 
Erlck  Bergman,  Clearbrook;   Mrs.  Helen 
Austin,    Mabel;    Joseph    L.    Stepanek, 
Ruthton;    Henry    Krabbenhoft,    Pipe- 
stone;  Mrs.  Herb  Botz,  Sauk  Centre; 
Alvln    Fore,    Oklee;     Albert    Herl)erg, 
Ruthton;  Arden  Kremln,  Cottonwood; 
Mrs.  Floyd  Waldo,  Winona;  Mrs.  HUda 
de     Groot,     Renville;      Rajrmond     F. 
Thomas,  Henning;  Newell  C.  Anderson, 
Moose  Lake;  James  Sanford,  St.  Paul; 
Maurice  Melbo.  St.  Paul. 
Delores  Frantz,  St.  Paul;  Edwin  Kroshus, 
Spring  Grove;   Harold  Omodt,  Spring 
Grove;  George  H.  Gabrielson,  Luveme; 
Mrs.     Tracy     Pranaen,     Worthlngton; 
Mrs.  Irma  J.  Wangen,  Albert  Lea;  Tru- 
man Omodt,  Spring  Grove;  A.  H.  On- 
stad.  Spring  Grove;    Gladys  Kroshus, 
Spring  Grove;  Robert  T.  Rlckert,  Oka- 
bena;    Roger    C.    SpUnter,    Pasadena. 
Tex.;  Margaret  Ann  Splinter,  Pasadena, 
Tex.;  Wallen  Jacobson,  Gibbon;  Elmer 
Splinter,  Stillwater,   Mrs.  Martha  Ja- 
cobson. Gibbon. 
Mrs.  Janice  Pehl.  Breckenridge;  Wilton 
Nelson,  Kerkhoven;  Mrs.  James  C.  San- 
ford, St.  Paul;  Mrs.  Marvel  Nelson,  St. 
Paul;    Milton    J.    Mattson,    St.   Paul; 
Helena    Murray,    St.    Paul;     Virginia 
Knutson,   Richfield;    Ernest  Schmidt, 
Albert  Lea;   Marcel  Nelson.  St.  Paul; 
E.   J.   Narverud,   Albert  Lea;    Rob«< 
Borge.  Hartland;  Harry  A.  Jensen,  Al- 
l>ert    Lea;     Mrs.    Hlldlng    T.    Alson. 
Baudette;    Herbert    Hareldson,    Chat- 
field;   Sylvester  A.  Sanow,  Mlnneota. 
Mrs.  Phydells  Hamaim.  Lxiveme;   Alvln 
Bock.   Spring  VaUey;    Boy  E.  Wlseth, 
Goodrldge;  Mrs.  Fred  Troye,  St.  PatU; 
Mrs.  Velma  Elschens,  St.  Leo;  Shirley 
Anderson,  Donnelly;   James  F.  Abesy, 
St.  Paul;  F.  D.  Daniel.  West  St.  Paal; 
A.    T.    Schaffer.    Roeemount;     Nancy 
Schaffer,    Rosemount;     Richard    Fox, 
BoMsnount;  Tbomas  W.  Schaffer,  Base- 
mount;    daf    Haugo,    Wadena;    Tbeo 
A.  Boyer,  Mentor;    Hslmsr  Hogenaon. 
McGrath. 
Walter  C.  Kublsta,  West  Concord;  Mrs. 
Marie  Kublsta,  West  Ooru»rd;  Donald 
A.    Tentis,    KeUogg;     Francis    Lline, 
Thellman;  Mrs.  Bdna  Bollman,  Tyler, 
Fred  Bollman.  Tylsr.  MB.  Donna  Wal- 
len. Cambridge;  Perey  Dnk*.  Tytac; 
Btlk^  KmkemcTSE,  St.  Paul;   OMt^ 
H.  Martin,  Mlnwwpnna;  GUyton.^ 


seth.    Twin    Valley;    Elvln   BUsnsetb, 
Twin    Valley;    John    DIkken,    Sacred 
Heart;  Nwman  Swenberg,  Red  Wing; 
Meb.  Grace  Finn,  Minneapolis. 
Mrs.  Sophie  Marttnz,  Minneapolis;   Mirs. 
Ted  Latour,  Sr.,  Maple  Lake;  Earl^^ta- 
benow.  Lake  Ehno;  Alvln  C.  Stabenow. 
Lake   Elmo;    Clarence    Saxton,    Dodge 
Center;  Mrs.  Ardlth  Schewe,  Hayward; 
Mrs.  Jackie  Haen.  Renville;  Ben  Sulli- 
van,   Morton;    Frederick    H«npftUng, 
Bed    Wing;    Wallace    Weberg,    Welch; 
Robert  Trsmstrom,  Roseau;  Mrs.  Made- 
line Hart,  Egln;  Darryl  Propp,  Clinton; 
Albert   Schuster,   Chokio;    Howard   E. 
Etartung,  Newport. 
Gordon  Tholen,  Marshall:  Betty  Scholl- 
Jegerdes,  Waseca;   Paul  Blndert,  Wel- 
come; Mrs.  Ruby  Jones,  Lime  Springs, 
Iowa;     Donald     Hart,     Elgin;      Otto 
DreweB,   Morris;    Donovan   C.  Folsom, 
New    Brighton;    WUUam    M.    Hanson, 
Staples;    Margaret    E.    Geoebel,    New- 
port; Mrs.  Lillian  Sanow,  Minnesota; 
Mrs.    Frank    H.    Livingston,    Mound; 
Robert    Stegmaler,    Farmlngton;    Hu- 
bert Hanson,  Echo:  Mrs.  Mae  Watson, 
Palisade;    James  Jones,  Moorhead. 
Mrs.    Elmer    Runke,    Hutchinson;    Herb 
Botz,  Sauk  Centre;  Mrs,  Hy  Bollmaim, 
Watertown;  James  B.  Smith,  Redwood 
FaUs;  Otto  K.  Olson.  Bsgley;  Boy  A. 
Watson,   F>alisades;    Merlin   Anderson, 
RajmKMid;   Julia  E.  Stegmaler,  Farm- 
lngton; Mrs.  Edward  P.  Schmidt,  Piers; 
Janet  G.  Folsom,  New  Brighton;  Wil- 
liam L.  Graven,  Dawson;  Mrs.  Newell  C. 
Anderson,  Moose  Lake;  H.  O.  WUkUng- 
stad,  Sr.,  Dawson;   M.  O.  MUler,  New 
Richland;  Mrs.  Doris  Graven,  Dawson. 
Ronald  Nelson,  St.  Paul;   Mrs.  Osrfiekt 
Arneson,     Kerkhoven;      Mrs.     Harold 
Wlndlngstad,    Jr.,    Dawscm;    Mary    J. 
Nelson,  St.  Paul;  Verdle  Heleren,  Mon- 
tevideo; Norman  J.  Vlken.  Boyd;  M.  H. 
Gllomen,    Perham;    Edwin   A.    Lenlus, 
Frazee;  Mrs.  IX)nald  Reese,  Ellendale; 
Harold  Wlndlngstad,  Jr,  Dawson;  Mrs. 
John    Fobbe,    Maple    Lake;    Mrs.   Joe 
Blsbavy,  Owatonna;  Mrs.  Fred  Brugge- 
mann,  St.  Paiil;    Mrs.  Warren  HageL 
St.  Paul;  Carole  Lynn  Hagel,  St.  Paul. 
Mrs.  Loretta  Holmquist,  Waseca:  Frank 
Pfeffer,    Bertha;    George    H.    Rustad, 
Kerkhoven;     Monroe    Sletta,    Osakis 
GUlman      W.      Gllbertson.      Willmar 
Donald     Holy.     Bast     Grand     Forks 
Donald   Tank.   St.   Paul   Park;    Elma 
Bergvall,    BrowervlUe;    Fremont    Bre- 
berg.  Dawson;   Addle  Fore,  Oklee;  I« 
Roy  Larson.  Svea;  Beatrice  L.  Stand- 
fuss,  Renville;  Mrs.  Stanley  Campbrtl, 
Utlca;    Doaald    Olson,    Vlnlng;     Mrs. 
Henry  Mavencamp,  Maple  L«ke. 
James   F.  Pribyl,   Maple   Lake;    Herbert 
Nelson,  Kerkhoven;  Mrs.  Luella  Jaoob- 
son,  Hltterdal;  Katherine  H.  Roe,  Mln- 
neapoUs;   Uovtna  Borghorst.  St.  Paul; 
Mrs.  Violet  Baimiann,  St.  Paul;   Mrs. 
Jean  Cleugh,  St.  Louis  Park;   Josepb 
Peach,    Medtord;    Mrs.    EUeen    Tank. 
St.  Paul  Park;  Howard  Ndson,  GJeix- 
wood;    Harold   8.    Nelson,    Glenwood; 
Margaret  Papenfuss.  St.  Paul;    Grace 
Genereux,  Miimeapolls;  Bernard  PehL 
Bre<Ainridge;  Mrs.  Irene  ^llnter,  Still- 
water. 
Mrs.   Robert   Rlckert,    CHcabMia;    Gerrit 
Fransen,  Worthlngton;  Ama  Oabrtel- 
soB.  Luveme;   Lewis  De  Groot,  Ren- 
vlUe;  Art  Gabrelda,  Montrose;   Laura 
Ijottman,  Kerkhoven;    Monica   Oster- 
iMtuer,    Kerkhoven;    Everett    EXcittrnx 
Undstiom;  Mrs.  CecU  Hall,  LichtAekl: 
Mn.    Boman    Beaac,    Webster;    Owen 
Coyne,   Svea;    WUlard  SchoUJegattiea, 
Waseca;  Mrs.  Nina  8eha*ter.  CboUo; 
Mn.  OiadTB  HemirftUng,   Bed  Wing; 
Mrs.  Haaal  Weteis.  Wcleb. 
tas.    norme    atatwnov,    lMk»    Elnto; 
Oiace  Swenberg,  Swengergred  Wtng; 
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Frank  Krukemeyer,  St.  Paul;  Mrs. 
Pearl  Drake,  Tyler;  Marvin  Wallen, 
Cambridge;  Olaf  Haugo,  Waubun;  Mrs. 
Frances  Schaffer,  Bosemount;  Nancy 
Jane  Daniel,  St.  Paul;  Mary  V.  Daniel, 
West  St.  Paul;  Mervln  E.  Elschena, 
St.  Leo;  Ida  T.  Wlseth,  Goodrldge; 
Melvln  C.  Hamann,  Luverne;  Mrs. 
Robert  Borge,  Hartland;  Herman 
Knutson,  Minneapolis;  Frank  J.  Mur- 
ray, St.  Paul. 
Ed  P.  Schmidt,  Morrison;  Henry  Boll- 
mann,  Watertown;  Elmer  P.  Runke, 
Hutchinson;  Mrs.  Hubert  Hanson, 
Ecbo;  Frank  Livingston,  Mound;  Ole  K. 
Jone?,  Lime  Springs,  Iowa;  John 
Fobbe,  Maple  Lake;  Donald  Reese,  El- 
lendale;  Delano  Fore,  Oklee;  Mrs.  Ruth 
Breberg,  Dawson;  Henry  P.  Maven- 
camp,  Jr.,  Maple  Lake;  Stanley  Camp- 
bell, UUca;  Katby  Bonglovannl,  St. 
Paul;  MUton  D.  Hakel,  St.  Paul;  Archie 
W.  Batmiann,  St.  Paul. 


AWARDS  TO  INTERIOR  DEPART- 
MENT EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  all  too 
often,  outstanding  service  and,  on  occa- 
sion, personal  bravery  on  the  part  of 
Federal  employees  are  taken  for  granted 
and  attrtuit  little  or  no  public  notice. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  especial  pleasure 
that  I  announce  an  exception  to  this 
rule  and  report  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  today  giving 
recognition  for  distinguished  service  to 
35  employees  of  the  Department,  and  is 
singling  out  four  others  for  valor  awards 
for  acts  of  bravery  in  which  they  risked 
their  own  lives  to  help  others. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  Secretary  Udall  listing 
these  brave  and  dedicated  employees  to 
whom  special  recognition  is  given  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  anounce- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

UDAIX        GrTES        AWABDS        FOB        OUTSTANDING 

Skrvice   and   Valob   to  Interiob   Depabt- 

MXNT  Employees 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  L.  TTdall 
today  presented  the  Department's  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Award,  to 
3S  outstanding  employees  and  Valor  Awards 
to  4  others  for  acts  of  bravery  in  which  they 
risked  their  own  lives  In  successful  rescues. 

Several  of  the  Distinguished  Service  Awards 
recipients  at  today's  convocation  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  high-level  officials  In  the 
Department. 

Following  are  the  winners  of  Valor  Awards : 

OflBcer  Robert  K.  Comwell,  United  States 
Park  Police,  for  saving  an  elderly  woman 
March  27,  1967,  after  she  had  plunged  Into 
the  Potomac  River  off  the  Potomac  Park. 
Officer  ComweU  leaped  Into  the  ley  waters 
and  brought  the  woman  to  the  seawall  and 
safety.  Officer  ComweU  Uves  at  5204  Vernon 
Dr.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Officer  Daniel  W.  Martinez,  an  employee  of 
the  Papago  Indian  Agency,  Arizona,  for 
rescuing  two  men  f  ron:  a  fiood  on  the  reserva- 
tion August  16,  1967.  Martinez,  a  Mohave 
Indian,  failed  In  efforts  to  reach  the  men  by 
driving  his  truck  into  a  torrential  stream 
where  the  men  were  stranded  atop  their  car 
which  had  been  swept  off  the  highway.  Using 
bis  truck  as  a  base,  Martinez  then  waded  Into 
the  raging  waters  with  a  lifeline.  He  was 
swept  off  his  feet  several  times,  but  finally 
was  able  to  extend  the  line  to  them  so  they 
could  be  pulled  ashore.  Those  rescued  are 
Guy  Pence  and  Eddie  Monroe,  both  of  Mesa, 
Ariz.  Officer  Martlnes  Uves  at  Casa  Qrande, 
Ariz. 


Park  Ranger  D.  L.  Hugglns  of  Fort 
Idatanzas  National  Mon\iment,  Florida,  for 
saving  the  lives  of  four  persons  aftfr  their 
boat  capsized  Jxily  16,  1966,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  near  the  National  Park  Service  monu- 
ment. After  rescue  attempts  by  others  had 
failed,  Hugglns  braved  the  heavy  breakers  in 
a  13-foot  outboard  motorboat  and  saved 
Robert  K.  Adklns  and  his  7-year-old  son, 
Keith,  of  Gainesville,  Fla.,  and  Jerald  B. 
Adklns  and  Lonnle  Westberry,  both  of 
Palatka,  Fla.  Hugglns  Is  a  resident  of  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. 

Albert  Thomson,  electronic  engineer, 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  helping  save  the  life  of  a  neighbor, 
7-year-old  Leanna  Boyd,  trapped  by  a  fire 
In  her  home  March  24,  1967.  Thomson,  aided 
by  another  neighbor,  Warren  A.  Johnson, 
mounted  a  ladder  to  the  second  story  of  the 
Boyd  residence  at  1220  SW  Mitchell  Court. 
Thomson  entered  through  a  window,  found 
the  girl  unconscious,  and  carried  her  to 
Johnson,  who  was  waiting  atop  the  ladder. 
Johnson  then  carried  her  to  the  ground. 
Thomson  Uves  at  1642  SW  Westwood  Dr., 
Portland.  Johnson  resides  at  1420  SW  Mitchell 
Court. 

Distinguished  Service  Award  recipients 
today  were: 

DISTBICT   or  COLUMBIA    ABKA 

Washington,  D.C. 

Winifred  G.  Baum,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  1301  Vermont  Ave.,  N.W. 

Max  N.  E^dwards,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary 
and  Legislative  Counsel,  4201  Cathedral  Ave, 
N.W. 

Kenneth  Holum,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power  Development, 
8132  W.  Beach  Dr..  N.W. 

Wlllard  P.  McComack,  Administrative 
Officer,  Geological  Survey,  &919  Overlea  Rd. 

Irene  C.  Smolder,  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation, 510  21st  St.,  N.W. 

Accokeek,  Md. 
Richard    H.     Kenah,     Geological    Survey, 
Bryan's  Point  Rd. 

Bovoie,  Md. 

Carl  Rampacek,  Bureau  of  Mines,  12103 
Maddoz  Lane. 

Rockville,  Md. 

Edward  C.  Crafts,  Director,  Bureau  of  Out- 
door Recreation,  11910  Hitching  Post  Lane, 
Walnut  Woods. 

University  Park,  Md. 
Newcomb  B.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation, 6801  Wells  Parkway. 

Alexandria.  Va. 
Kenneth   E.   Lohman,    Geological    Survey, 
3215  Old  Domimon  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Va. 

Jule  E.  Andr6,  Geological  Survey,  2710  N. 
19th  St. 

Harold  L.  James,  Geological  Survey,  1001 
Wilson  Blvd. 

George  E.  Robinson,  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Administration,  1617  N.  Kentucky 


Street. 


Falls  Church,  Va. 


John  W.  Aldrich,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  6485  Lake  View  Dr. 

Robert  W.  Nelson,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Water  and  Power  Develc^ment,  3010 
Crane  Dr. 

Abram  V.  Tunison,  Deputy  Director,  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  3102 
Sleepy  Hollow  Rd. 

McLean,  Va. 

Frank  J.  Barry,  Solicitor  of  the  Department, 
2305  Rockingham  St. 

Vienna,  Va. 

Robert  M.  Mangan,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department,  2449  Fardale  St. 

MorrU  M.  Thompson,  Geological  Survey, 
1*02  Pine  Valley  Dr, 


Ol'HJJt    ABXAS 

MerUo  Park,  Calif. 

Thomas  W.  Dlbblee,  Jr.,  Geological  Survey, 
440  Sherwood  Way. 

David  Gallagher,  Geological  Survey,  633 
Woodland  Ave. 

Golden,  Colo. 

Bernard  P.  Bellport,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, 1900  Zinnia  St. 

Laiorence,  Kans. 

Warner  A.  Coffin,  Jr..  Haskell  Institute 
(posthimious). 

Independence,  Mo. 
Donald  R.  Burnett,  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
1125  W.  Walnut  St. 

Billings,  Mont. 

Roy  F.  Allan,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  110 
Locust  St. 

Courtney  T.  Judah,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, 2724  Lyndale  Lane. 

Ronan,  Montana 

Presley  T.  LaBreche,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (posthumous) . 

Albuquerque,  Nero  Mexico 
Lawrence    J.    Merovka,    Bureau    of    Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  633  Solano  Dr.,  NJ:. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 
Daniel   B.   Beard,   National   Park   Service, 
1590  Canyon  Rd. 

Portland,  Oregon 

Amos  A.  Herget,  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, 2206  S.E.  35th  PI. 

Richard  J.  Mather,  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration, 4265  N.E.  Halsey  St. 

Salem,  Oregon 
Otto  C.  F.  Krueger,  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, 4190  Munkers  St.,  S.E. 

Hague,  Virginia 

Clifford  C.  Presnall,  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife. 

Luray,  Virginia 
R.  Taylor  Hoeklns,  National  Park  Service. 

Spokane,  Washington 
Robert  W.  Coddlngton,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  3223  N.  Vista  Rd. 
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OPPOSITION  TO  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  already 
telegrams  are  pouring  in  urging  us  to  re- 
ject the  conference  version  of  the  social 
security  bill,  H.R.  12080.  Yesterday  I  In- 
cluded in  my  remarks  a  telegram  which 
I  received  from  Walter  P.  Reuther,  presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  Union  Department 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  Today  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  11  other  telegrams,  a  letter, 
and  a  statement  made  today  by  AFL-CIO 
President  George  Meany  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams, letter,  and  statement  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11, 1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  leadership 
conference  on  civil  lights  urges  you  to  vote 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  Social 
Security  bill.  What  started  out  as  a  Social 
Security  measure  has  become  an  Instrument 
of  social  insecurity.  It  generates  pressure  to 
break  up  families.  Under  this  bill  fathers 
would  abandon  their  families  and  mothers 
would  be  forced  to  leave  their  children  and 
go  to  work.  The  war  on  poverty  is  becoming 
a  war  on  the  vlctlm«  of  poverty.  Cities  now 


wracked   by   terrible   crises  would  be  faced 
with  the  Intolerable  choice  of  leaving  poor 
people  destitute  or  trying  to  provide  for  them 
out  of  funds  they  do  not  have.  This  Is  a 
shocking  and  regressive  bill.  We  urge  you  to 
send  it  back'  to  conference  and  Instruct  the 
conferees  to  insist  on  the  Senate  provisions. 
Rot  Wiljuns, 
Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 


Washington,  D.C, 

December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

AVC  urges  rejection  conference  report  re- 
strictions on  welfare  payments  for  dependent 
children  and  parents. 

Dr.  Eugene  Btbd, 
National  Chairman,  American  Veterans 
Committee. 

New  Yobk,  N.Y., 
December  11, 1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  reject  conference  report  on  HJl. 
12080.  Title  11  Irremediably  endangers  and 
deprives  millions  of  children. 

Joseph  H.  REm, 
Executive      Director,      Child       Welfare 
League  of  America. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf, 
U.S.   Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  Board  of  Social  Ministry,  Lutheran 
Church  In  America  Is  opposed  to  the  regres- 
sive public  welfare  measures  embodied  In 
the  conference  report  on  the  social  security 
amendments  of  1967.  We  support  you  In  your 
efforts  to  keep  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
blU. 

Cedric  W.  Tilbebo, 
Secretary  for  Program  and  Leadership. 

Siouz  Falls,  S.  Dak., 

December  11,  1967. 
T.FE  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

Know  of  hearty  professional  support  for 
your  coalition  of  Senators  Mondale,  Kennedy, 
Morse,  Kennedy,  Harris,  Hartke,  and  Metcalf 
regarding  Senate  position  on  12080  ADC  pro- 
visions better  that  the  1967  social  security 
amendments  perish  than  that  we  regress 
to  the  puiUtive  era  of  the  English  poor  laws 
of  1600. 

Robert  Mabbs, 
National  Assn.  of  Social  Works  Commis- 
sion, Social  Actions  for  Iowa,  Kansas. 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 


Vallet  Fokgx,  Pa., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Support  your  refusal  to  accept  the  confer- 
once  report  on  the  social  security  blU  with 
its  regressive  provisions  regarding  work  and 
training  programs  and  the  freeze  in  the 
nimiber  of  children  on  AFDC  We  will  try  to 
interpret  the  problems  in  this  bUl  to  our 
constituency. 

Elizabeth  J.  Miller,  Executive  Director, 
Division  Christian  Social  Concern, 
American  Baptist  Convention. 

^Washington,  D.C. 

December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Lxx  Mctcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

We  beseech  you  to  filibuster  if  necessary 
to  defeat  the  welfare  amendments  to  the 
social  security  bill.  The  mental  growth  of 
thousands  of  Infanta  and  children  win  Xm 


gravely  effected  by  the  absence  of  their 
mothers  In  compulsory  work  or  training.  Day 
care  for  children  under  age  3  is  highly  ex- 
perimental and  likely  to  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous If  applied  broadly.  We  feel  the  freeze 
on  ADC  payments  Is  also  unspeakably  cruel. 
Your  courage  on  this  Issue  now  will  be  Justly 
rewarded  by  an  easy  conscience  later. 
Fbeoebick  Solomon,  MJ).. 
Medical  Committee  for  Human  Rights. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
December  12.  1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Family  service  association  of  America  con- 
cerned   for    America's    needy    families    and 
helpless  children  finds  conferees'  report  on 
social   security   amendments   most   unsatis- 
factory.    Understand    you     are    considering 
working  to  restore  Senate  provisions.  Assure 
you  of  our  continued  support  and  gratitude 
for  such  effort  to  avcrid  regressive  legislation 
adversely  affecting  strong  family  life. 
Clark  W.  Blackburn, 
General  Director,  Family  Service  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  11,  1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf,  Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Workers 
Is  deeply  concerned  about  restrictive  welfare 
provisions  in  conference  report  on  H.R. 
12080 — The  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1967. — compulsory  work  requirements  on 
mothers  with  small  children  and  the  AFDC 
freeze  must  be  eliminated.  Respectfully  re- 
quest that  you  not  approve  conference  re- 
port but  refer  it  back  with  request  that  new 
conferees  be  appointed. 

Charles  I.  Schottland, 
President,  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers. 

New  York,  N.Y., 
December  12,  1967. 
Senator  Lee  Metcalf, 
The  Senate: 

Urge  your  strongest  leadership  in  opposing 
conference  report  which  would  provide 
seriously  Inadequate  social  security  benefits 
and  will  cruelly  punish  the  poor  with  retro- 
gressive welfare  changes. 

Philip  Bernstein, 
Executive   Vice  President,  Council  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Fund. 

Washington,  D.C, 

December  12,  1967. 
Hon.  Lee  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  are  extremely  dismayed  over  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  social  security 
amendments.  The  basic  approach  to  public 
welfare  embodied  in  the  report  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  human  dignity.  We  urge  correction 
of  the  coercive  features  of  the  report,  the 
elimination  of  the  freeze  on  nimiber  of  AFDC 
recipients  and  the  limit  on  amount  of  medic- 
aid payments.  Urge  you  to  oppose  conference 
report  and  to  seek  the  return  of  the  bill  to 
conference  committee  for  results  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Senate  blU. 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Lavitrence  J.  Corcoran, 

Secretary,  National  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Charities. 


National  Sociai, 
Welfare  Assembly,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y.,  December  11.  1967. 
Hon.  Lex  Metcalf. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skmator  Metcalf:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  December  1  about  the  Senate 
floor  acUon  on  HJl.  12080. 

These  were  Indeed  great  gains  and  It  was 
heart-breaking  to  lose  them  all  in  conference. 
The  welfare,  church,  labor  and  other  groups 


supporting  the  earlier  Senate  action  on  wel- 
fare changes  are,  therefore,  hoping  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  rejected  in  the  In- 
terest of  a  better  bill. 

We  are  naturally  concerned  that  the  social 
insurance  beneficiaries  should  not  be  long 
deprived  of  badly  needed  Increases  but  feel 
the  Senate  can  appropriately  insist  -on  the 
level  of  benefits  In  its  blU  as  well  as  a  welfare 
program  which  Is  morally  and  practically 
tenable. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Wickenden, 
Technical  Consultant  on  Public  Social 

Policy. 

AFTILIATS  OBGANIZATIONS 

AFL-CIO  Department  of  Commvmity  Serv- 
ices; Agency  for  International  Development; 
American  Camping  Association;  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service;  American 
Foundation  for  the  BUnd;  American  Hearing 
Society;  American  Jewish  Committee;  Amer- 
ican National  Bed  Cross;  American  Sodal 
Health  Association;  Aasodatton  of  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America;  Big  Brothers  of  America; 
Board  of  Ho^ltals  and  Homes  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church;  Boy  Scouts  of;  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America;  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Bureau  of  Family  Services,  Welfare  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards,  VS. 
Department  of  Labor;  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  of  Prisons. 
VS.  Department  of  Justice;  Camp  Fire  Girls; 
Child  Study  Association  of  America;  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America;  Children's  Bu- 
reau, Welfare  Administration.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  CouncU  of 
Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds. 

Department  of  Christian  Social  Relations, 
Executive  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
Department  of  Social  Welfare — Lutheran 
Church — Missouri  Synod;  Division  of  Welfare, 
National  Lutheran  CouncU;  PamUy  Service 
Association  of  America;  PedersJ  Extension 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Florence  Crittenton  Association  of  Amertca; 
Girl  Scoute  of  the  U.S-A.;  Girls  CSabe  of 
America;  GoodwiU  Industries  of  America; 
International  Social  Service,  American 
Branch;  National  Association  for  Mental 
Health;  National  Association  for  Retarded 
ChUdren;  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  National  Catholic  Community  Serv- 
ice. 

National  Committee  on  Employment  of 
Youth  of  the  National  Child,  Labor  Commit- 
tee; National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chart- 
ties;  National  CouncU  of  Jewish  Women;  Na- 
tional CouncU  of  Negro  Women;  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
USA.;  National  CouncU  of  the  Yoimg 
Men's  Christian  Association  of  the  VSJt..; 
National  Council  on  Alooholism;  National 
CouncU  on  Crime  and  DeUnquency;  National 
Council  on  the  Aging;  National  Federation 
of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood  Centers; 
National  Jewish  Welfare  Board;  National 
League  for  Nursing;  National  Legal  Aid  and 
I>efender  Association. 

National  Presbyterian  Health  and  Welfare 
Association;  National  Public  Relations  Coun- 
cil of  HesUth  and  Welfare  Services;  National 
Recreation  and  Park  Association:  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  BUndness;  Na- 
tional Travelers  Aid  Association;  National 
Tuberculosis  Association;  National  Urban 
League;  Office  of  Internationa!  Economic  and 
Social  Affairs,  Department  of  State;  Public 
Health  Service,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

Public  Housing  Administration,  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare;  The  Salvation  Army; 
The  Volunteers  of  America;  United  Com- 
mtmlty  Funds  and  Councils  of  America,  Inc.; 
United  Hias  Service,  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice: United  Service  Organizations;  Umted 
States  Committee  for  UNICEF;  Veterans  Ad- 
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ministration;  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
nxlnlstratlon.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare:  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  of  the  U.SA.;  Touth  Department, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

ASSOCIATE  GROUPS 

Council  on  Social  Work  EducaUon;  Na- 
tional Health  Coimcll;  National  Association 
of  Statewide  Health  and  Welfare  Conference 
and  Planning  Organizations;  National  Coun- 
cil on  Agricultural  Life  and  Labor;  Social 
Work  Vocational  Bureau;  U.S.  Committee  of 
the  International  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Inc. 


December  12,  1967 


Remarks    bt    APL-CIO    Prestoent    George 
Meant    on    the    House-Senate    Confkr- 
KNCx    Report    on    the    Sociai,    Securttt 
Bm,,  AT  THE  Beginning  op  the  Tuesday 
Morning  Session,  December  12,  1967 
The  House  and  Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Soclal  Security  bill  has  pro- 
duced a  report  that  no  group  of  Americans, 
who  have  a  regard  for  their  fellow  man,  could 
approve.  Let  me  tell  you  about  It. 

First,  the  Soolal  Security  bill  falls  the  very 
purpose  for  which  It  was  Introduced.  By  lim- 
iting the  Increase  in  benefits  to  13  percent, 
millions  of  elderly,  and  widows  and  depend, 
ent  children  will  be  shortchanged  and  denied 
funds  they  desperately  need  to  catch  up  with 
the  sharply  increased  cost  of  living. 

Not  only  does  the  bill  fall  to  restore  lost 
purchasing  power.  It  falls  far  short  of  mak- 
ing long-overdue  Improvements  in  the  plight 
of  the  23  million  whose  subsistence  depends 
on  Social  Security. 

Second,  Insteadfcf  making  solid  improve- 
ments in  the  miimnum  payment,  the  bill  will 
add  only  33  cents  per  day.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  person  can  be  expected  to  survive 
on  t55  per  month  In  these  days  of  high  living 
costs.  How  could  anyone  call  that  "social 
security?" 

But  hard  as  the  bill  is  on  the  elderly,  it 
saves  its  cruelest  blow  for  children.  Without 
regard  for  need  or  right  or  social  or  economic 
conditions,  a  mathematical  formula  in  the 
bill  would  arbitrarily  freeze  the  nvunber  of 
children  receiving  benefits  and  cut  off  un- 
known thousands  of  children  now  surviving 
on  public  welfare  as  well  as  children  yet 
vmbom.  Actually  this  measure  provides  the 
states  with  the  option  bf  sterilizing  mothers 
or  letting  children  starve. 

There  is  punishment,  too,  for  the  mothers. 
The  bill  could  force  mothers,  regardless  of 
how  desperately  they  are  needed  at  home,  to 
leave  their  infants  and  school-age  children, 
go  out  and  incur  the  expense  of  their  day- 
care, and  undertake  JiJb  training.  It  is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  her  training  could  be 
for  a  Job  that  didn't  exist  and  that  the  cost 
of  entering  the  work  world  is  greater  than 
caring  for  her  chUdren.  But  if  she  stayed 
with  her  children  she  could  lose  all  assist- 
ance. 

And,  finally,  dropping  all  pretense  of  social 
advancement,  the  bill  embraces  a  concept  we 
had  hoped  was  far  behind  us  in  today's 
America.  Instead  of  providing  meaningful  in- 
centives for  welfare  recipients  to  receive  work 
or  training,  the  conference  report  has  re- 
duced such  provisions  to  a  mockery. 

In  sum,  the  conference  has  made  the  1967 
Social  Security  Act  punitive,  rather  than 
progressive.  In  every  aspect  of  the  measure 
there  is  total  conflict  with  the  concepts  of 
the  Social  Security  program  as  it  was  envis- 
ioned by  its  creators  and  nurtured  by  us  for 
over  the  last  32  years. 

As  trade  unionists  and  as  American  citi- 
zens we  cannot  give  support  to  the  concept 
that  somehow  it's  a  crime  to  be  poor. 
And  we  cannot  remain  silent. 
Therefore,  I  have  sent  telegrams  to  all 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
a  similar  wire  to  the  House.  The  telegram  to 
the  Senators  is  as  follows : 

"APL-CIO  considers  conference  report  on 
Social  Security  absolutely  inadequate.  Most 
of   Senate  provisions   designed    to   Improve 


House  Bill  have  been  abandoned.  Benefits  for 
OASDI  recipients  would  barely  exceed  al- 
ready increased  costs  of  living.  Retreats  on 
welfare  provisions  enacted  by  Senate  are  trav- 
esty on  America's  Image  as  compassionate 
and  humanitarian  nation.  We  urge  every 
Senator  to  vote  against  this  deplorable  attack 
on  poor  and  underprivileged  and  request 
another  conference  to  secure  passage  of  an 
adequate  Social  Security  Bill." 


SS  "HOPE"  RETURNS  FROM 
COLOMBIA 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  SS 
Hope  has  just  completed  what  may  be 
her  most  successful  mission  to  date,  and 
this  Friday  returns  to  the  United  States. 
She  carries  with  her  more  than  130 
volunteer  doctors,  nurses,  and  tech- 
nicians who,  for  the  past  10  months,  have 
conducted  medical  teaching-treatment 
programs  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

The  formula  for  HOPE'S  success,  con- 
ceived by  Di".  BUI  Walsh  In  1958.  Is  made 
up  in  large  part  by  the  non-Government, 
people-to-people  nature  of  the  project. 
People  in  the  countries  visited  by 
HOPE — seven  in  the  past  7  years — know 
that  HOPE  comes  to  them  not  as  an  arm 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but  as  a  genuine 
expression  of  the  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

HOPE'S  success  In  the  coimtrles  It 
visits  can  be  measured  In  many  ways. 
One  of  the  most  significant  can  be  found 
in  the  recognition  given  to  the  project  by 
the  people  it  serves.  An  example  of  the 
esteem  and  appreciation  which  accrues 
to  Project  Hope  is  the  resolution  of 
gratitude  which  was  adopted  unanimous- 
ly by  the  Senate  of  the  Republic  of  Co- 
lombia in  the  concluding  months  of  SS 
Hope's  visit  to  that  country.  In  view  of 
its  importance,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that,  in 
addition  to  honoring  HOPE  with  this 
resolution,  the  Government  of  Colombia 
presented  to  Dr.  Walsh  its  highest  honor, 
the  Order  of  San  Carlos.  I  am  sure  that 
all  Americans  share  our  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  Project  Hope,  and  join 
with  me  In  wishing  the  SS  Hope  a 
"hearty  welcome  home." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposition  Number  108 — The  Senate  op  the 
Republic  op  Colombia 

Whereas.  That  the  HoepltaJ  Ship  HOPE 
performed  In  the  City  of  Cartagena  an  ad- 
mirable mission  of  scientific  exchange  be- 
tween Colombian  and  North  American  physi- 
cians; 

That  the  combined  teaching  programs  for 
students  and  residents  in  the  urban  and 
rural  sectors  had  excellent  results; 

That  It  develop>ed  training  programs  In  in- 
termediate careers  such  as  niirsing,  nursing 
auxiliaries,  and  laboratory  techmclans; 

That  in  every  sense  the  rendering  of  medi- 
cal and  hospital  services  to  patients  of  scant 
economic  resources  was  admirable  and  bene- 
ficial for  the  country, 

Resolved,  Express  to  the  North  American 
people  the  very  sincere  gratitude  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Republic  of  Colombia  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  th^  scientific  and  teaching 
personnel  of  the  Hospital  Ship  HOPE  in  the 
City  of  Cartagena. 

Mamfest  to  Doctor  William  Walsh,  Founder 
of  the  HOPE  Program,  the  recognition  of  the 


Colombians  of  the  exemplary  work  done  In 
favor  of  medical  education  and  social  and 
hospital  assistance. 

Approved  unammously  by  this  body  In  Its 
session  of  October  19, 1967. 

GUILLERMO   ANGULO   OOMEZ, 

The  President  of  the  Senate. 
Amaurt  Gerrero, 

The  Secretary  General. 
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MANY  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  US  TO 
RATIFY  HUMAN  RIGHTS  CONVEN- 
TIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
continually  amazed  at  the  lack  of  Senate 
action  on  the  human  rights  conven- 
tions. To  date,  only  one  human  rights 
convention,  the  Supplementary  Conven- 
tion on  Slavei-y.  has  been  ratified.  Four 
other  human  rights  conventions  were 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  Presidents  Truman 
and  Kennedy,  but.  as  yet.  the  Senate  has 
not  chosen  to  vote  on  them. 

One  would  expect  that  such  inactivity 
is  the  result  of  a  carefully  organized  and 
well  reasoned  opposition.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  Instead  we  hear  only  vague 
statements  and  specious  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  popular  reasons  given 
for  nonratmcation  Is  that  the  rights 
which  the  conventions  guarantee  already 
belong  to  Americans.  So,  this  theory  con-  > 
tinues,  the  Senate's  ratification  of  these 
conventions  would  bring  no  benefit  to  our  ( 
country  and  would  just  be  a  needless  act.      L 

At  first  glance  such  reasoning  may 
sound  plausible,  but  a  second  look  reveals 
that  it  just  does  not  hold  water.  We  all 
recognize  the  great  protection  afforded 
human  rights  in  this  country.  But  we 
have  not  achieved  such  protection  by 
resting  on  our  laurels.  Such  rights  as  we 
have  are  the  result  of  hard  and  constant 
labor.  No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  sit  still.  We  must  be  ever  vlgUant 
of  our  rights  lest  they  be  abridged.  These 
conventions  help  protect  our  rights  for 
they  are  an  additional  legal  precedent 
upon  which  we  can  call  in  time  of  need. 
They  are  a  most  formidable  hurdle  any 
potential  tyrant  must  overcome. 

The  American  struggle  for  and 
achievement  of  human  rights  has 
thrilled  and  inspired  not  only  ourselves 
but  also  countless  millions  in  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  American  dream  that  brought  mil- 
lions of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  But 
today  people  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
are  questioning  the  truth  of  our  assert- 
ions about  the  protection  we  have  given 
human  rights.  Their  suspicions  are  only 
confirmed  when  they  learn  that  the 
United  States  has  ratified  only  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  while 
doing  nothing  about  such  conventions 
as  those  on  forced  labor,  political 
rights  of  women,  or  genocide. 

Yet  the  United  States  has  often  done 
more  than  just  offer  an  example  to 
others.  Many  times  this  coimtry  has  of- 
fered tangible  aid,  sometimes  even  the 
lives  of  our  young  men  to  preserve  and 
expand  human  freedom.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  rest  content  Just  because  we 
have  Innumerable  rights.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  offer  leadership  to  those  na- 
tions struggling  to  realize  and  achieve 
those  rights  which  we  take  for  granted. 
One  excellent  way  to  do  this  is  to  ratify 
all  the  hiunan  rights  conventions  be- 
fore us. 


AR'nCLES  IN  THE  LIVING  WILDER- 
NESS SHOW  NEED  FOR  POPULA- 
TION RESTRAINT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
last  spring  the  very  perceptive  and 
creative  commissioner  of  parks  in  New 
York  City,  Mr.  August  Heckscher,  mused 
aloud  about  one  of  the  major  problems 
facing  the  individual  In  tomorrow's 
America.  He  said  on  May  18: 

If  structure  and  pavement  take  over  the 
world  entirely,  U  green  places  and  growing 
things  have  no  guarded  life,  then  man  will 
go  through  the  years  deprived  and  lopsided. 
He  will  be  poor,  whatever  the  gadgetry  of 
affluence  around  him. 

Mr.  Heckscher  is  one  who  Is  well  aware 
of,  and  alarmed  by.  the  Impact  of  an  ex- 
ploding population  on  the  quality  of  our 
environment — an  impact  most  severely 
felt  in  our  great  urban  centers,  but  In- 
creasingly important  to  all  of  us. 

Every  day  the  American  population 
grows  by  almost  6.000  persons.  On  No- 
vember 20,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recog- 
nized officially  that  ours  Is  a  nation  of 
200  million  people.  While  a  phenomenal 
population  rate  does  not  pose  quite  the 
Imminent  threat  to  American  food  re- 
sources that  it  does  in  other  nations,  it 
does  endanger  seriously  our  human  re- 
sources. What  is  Involved  here  is  not  the 
survival  of  life,  but  the  survival  of  human 
quality  in  life. 

The  explosion  of  the  American  popu- 
lation. Ironically,  has  joined  forces  with  a 
rampantly  developing  technology  and 
economic  affluence  to  make  life  an  In- 
creasingly harsh  experience  for  in- 
dividuals. Thus,  we  have  massive  electri- 
cal power  systems  that  bring  light  and 
energy  to  the  many,  but  pollute  the  air 
to  such  an  extent  that  individual  health 
is  endangered  and  human  spirit  is  suffo- 
cated. We  have  fantastic  airplanes  that 
sweep  thousands  of  people  from  great 
city  to  great  city  in  a  matter  of  minutes, 
only  to  be  tied  up  in  endless  traffic  jams 
within  the  city.  And  we  have  efficient 
computers  to  allow  business  and  Gov- 
ernment to  seek  to  satisfy  the  Insatiable 
material  needs  of  a  burgeoning  popula- 
tion, but  in  so  doing  reduce  the  Individ- 
uals who  are  that  population  to  a  series  of 
numbers  on  IBM  cards,  thus  stripping  the 
Individual  of  his  dignity  as  a  man  in 
control  of  himself  and  his  environment. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear,  crucial 
need  to  examine  from  the  perspective  of 
human  values  and  individual  need  the 
uncontrolled  expansion  of  the  American 
population.  I  have  been  pleased  to  Join 
with  my  friend,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  [Mr.  Gruening]  ,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1676,  his  bill  to  coordinate 
and  disseminate  birth-control  Informa- 
tion upon  request  at  home  and  overseas. 
Through  public  hearings  on  the  bill,  we 
are  receiving  vital  testimony  on  the 
worldwide  population  crisis,  and  we  are 
gaining  some  new  Insights  into  the  rela- 
tionship of  that  crisis  to  human  values. 
I  commend  Chairman  Gruening  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Aid  Expenditures  for  their  ex- 
haustive review  of  the  population  crisis, 
and  I  assure  them  of  my  continuing  in- 
terest in  their  Important  work. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  issue  of  the 
Living  WUdemess,  two  articles  were  pub- 
lished which  discuss  the  infiuence  of  the 


population  buildup  in  America  on  the 
quality  of  our  environment  and,  con- 
sequently, on  the  quality  of  our  lives.  In 
"Burdened  Acres — The  People  Question," 
author  Monroe  Bush  expresses  his  belief 
that^ 

The  quality  of  Individual  human  experi- 
ence Is  significantly — perhaps  even  defini- 
tively— determined  by  the  degree  of  man's 
contact  with  the  environment  of  earth  itself, 
by  the  depth  of  his  relationship  to  the 
natural  world. 

He  argues  that  our  recreational  and 
wilderness  lands  are  not  infinite,  and 
cannot  support  an  infinitely  expanding 
population.  Not  only  must  we  preserve 
and  create  "Islands  of  isolation  and  re- 
pose," but  we  also  must  devise  workable 
means  of  population  control. 

In  the  second  article,  entitled  "An  Ecol- 
ogist's  View  of  the  Population  Problem." 
Dr.  David  S.  Lyon  observes  that  America 
has  established  the  finest  system  of  na- 
tional and  State  parks,  forests,  and  wil- 
derness In  the  world,  "yet  thr  huge  in- 
crease in  usage  within  the  last  decade 
has  threatened  to  destroy  some  of  those 
very  values  for  which  the  areas  were  es- 
tablished— unexploited  natural  environ- 
ments, wilderness  values,  and  the  ex- 
periencing of  solicitude  in  a  natural  set- 
ting." In  his  conclusion.  Dr.  Lyon  offers 
this  rather  poignant  thought: 

It  win  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  on  man 
as  the  most  Intelligent  animal  ever  to  have 
inhabited  the  earth  If  he  is  unable  or  un- 
willing to  control  his  numbers  at  a  level 
which  would  allow  for  maximum  quality. 

I  believe  that  these  two  thoughtful, 
articulate  articles  make  a  meaningful 
contribution  to  the  public  dialog  on  the 
population  crisis.  I  urge  Senators  who 
are  concerned  with  this  matter  of  great- 
est public  import  to  give  these  articles 
their  close  attention.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  both  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Burdened  Acres — ^The  People  Question 
(By  Monroe  Bush) 

Man  Is  a  consumer.  It  follows  as  the  night 
the  day  that  the  more  men  the  more  the 
consumption  of  water  or  minerals,  food  or 
fiber — or  of  wilderness,  for  which  there  is  no 
possible  technological  substitute.  Under  the 
Impact  of  growing  human  consumption,  wil- 
derness will  decUne  in  both  total  acreage 
and  natural  quality.  This  will  continue  un- 
til our  human  numbers  stabilize.  When  that 
Is  to  happen  is  a  decision  the  American  peo- 
ple have  not  yet  made. 

America's  population  is  growing  by  1  per- 
son every  14.6  seconds — slightly  under  6.000 
a  day.  Only  177  years  ago  the  first  United 
States  Census  counted  3.9  million  heads;  to- 
day the  national  figure  teeters  at  the  brink 
of  200  million.  Projections  are  always  un- 
certain, but  a  sophisticated  guess  is  that  the 
Umted  States  will  approach  350  million  by 
2000  A.D. 

Nothing  illustrates  the  uncertainty  of  this 
numbers  game  better  than  a  prediction  of  the 
United  States  Census  in  1947 — a  bare  20 
years  ago — that  the  Umted  States  would 
have  a  population  of  "145  million  in  1950,  of 
153  million  in  1960  and  possibly  163  million 
by  1990."  There  were,  in  fact,  about  180  mil- 
lion Americans  1*y  1960,  25  million  more  than 
had  been  foreseen  only  thirteen  years  earlier. 
Obviously  the  American  family  did  not  feel 
bound  by  the  projections  of  the  Census 
Biireau. 


The  celebrated  oceanographer,  Roger  Be- 
velle,  who  two  years  ago  assumed  direction 
of  Harvard's  Center  for  Population  Studies, 
recently  prognosticated  that  we  could  sup- 
port, within  the  next  50  years,  a  national 
population  at  any  level  that  might  be  reached 
within  that  time.  This  is  a  confidence  based 
on  Revelle's  strong,  knowledgeable  faith  In 
America's  Ingenuity  and  energy.  He  was  ex- 
pressing the  assurance  of  men  who  built 
from  nature's  raw  wealth  the  greatest  pro- 
ductivity the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  terms  of  food,  energy,  and  materials  per 
capita,  Revelle's  confidence  is  hopefully  jus- 
tified. The  technological  skills  of  the  nation 
are  by  no  means  exhausted.  Yet  in  terms  of 
the  quality  of  individual  human  life,  we 
recognize  that  even  today  the  regimented 
congestion  of  a  New  York  City  or  a  Los 
Angeles  far  exceeds  any  standard  for  a  viable, 
civilized  community. 

We  know  that  life  today  for  most  people 
Is  crowded,  hurried,  and  harassed.  In  1965, 
as  a  case  in  point,  75  million  private  auto- 
mobiles drove  700  billion  vehicle  miles,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  killed  50,000  people 
and  wrecked  the  nerves  of  a  good  many  mil- 
lions. In  the  same  period  there  were  121 
mllUon  visits  to  the  National  Parks — on 
which  some  experts  place  an  efficient  capacity 
of  a  mere  50  million  annual  visits. 

No  wonder  wise  men  tell  us  that  our  indi- 
viduality is  in  Jeopardy.  We  ourselves  know 
that  our  fulfillment  as  persons  is  increas- 
ingly more  difficult  under  pressures  of  auto- 
mation and  conformation. 

And  despite  a  near-record  low  XTnlted 
States  birth  rate  that  has  just  ducked  under 
19  live  births  per  1000  population,  the  pros- 
pect for  an  easing  of  the  "people  pressure"  is 
uncertain. 

Robert  C.  Cook,  of  the  Population  Refer- 
ence Bureau,  noting  that  this  low  figure  is 
close  to  the  rock-bottom  mld-thlrtles,  warned 
recently  that  "Though  the  1933  and  1966 
birth  rates  are  virtually  identical,  a  more 
precise  measure  of  fertility — the  'fertility 
rate' — reveals  an  important  contrast  between 
then  and  now.  This  rate  measures  the  num- 
ber of  live  births  per  1000  women  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  44.  Thirty-three  years  ago, 
the  fertility  rate  stood  at  76.  ...  In  1957. 
at  the  height  of  the  baby  boom,  the  rate 
had  increased  by  three-fifths  to  123.  By  1965 
it  was  down  to  97.  .  .  . 

"With  birth  rates  equal,  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical that  the  fertUity  rate  in  1966  is 
substantially  higher  than  In  1933.  This  Is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  women  in  the  fertile  ages  has  changed; 
there  were  relatively  more  women  in  the  15 
to  44  bracket  in  1933  than  there  are  today. 

"...  The  proportion  of  women  in  the  high 
fertility  ages  is  now  beginning  a  sharp  in- 
crease. This  Is  because  the  boom  babies  of 
the  late  1940's  are  moving  now  Into  the  fertile 
age  brackets.  For  the  next  13  years,  at  least 
the  proportion  of  women  in  the  most  fertUe 
ages — 20  to  29 — ^wlll  increase  from  about  14 
million  in  1967  to  20  million  in  1980.  The 
number  of  women  15  to  44  will  Increase  from 
40  mlllon  to  52  million. 

"This  rapidly  increasing  fertility  potenttel 
could  set  off  another  baby  boom.  .  .  ." 

If  this  prediction  Is  true,  the  population 
of  the  umted  States  may  increase  by  75  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  first  decades  following  the 
year  2000. 

Even  were  the  population  to  stabUlze  early 
In  the  21st  century  at  a  400-mllllon  ceUing, 
the  task  ahead  to  make  life  truly  "worth  liv- 
ing" Is  Immense.  (This  In  a  nation  in  which 
6  per  cent  of  the  world's  people  consume 
one  half  of  the  world's  non-renewable  re- 
sources ! ) 

It  is  commonplace  to  view  this  problem 
in  terms  of  metropolitan  planning,  energy 
distribution,  transportation,  and  communi- 
cation. There  is  no  dearth  of  information 
respecting  economic  development,  mass  edu- 
cation, or  mass  culture.  Some  of  us,  however, 
believe  that  the  quality  of  individual  human 
experience  is  significant — ^perhaps  even  de- 
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flnltlvely — determined  by  tbe  degree  of  a 
man's  contact  wltb  the  environment  of 
eartb  Itself,  by  the  depth  of  his  relationship 
to  the  natural  world.  And  when  you  speak  of 
400  million  people,  this  becomes  a  con- 
siderable challenge. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  reports 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  "partlclp)ate 
In  some  form  of  open-air  sport,;'  whether 
backyard  croquet  or  Quetlco-Superlor  ca- 
noeing; whether  sailing,  skiing,  or  skin-div- 
ing— or  so  simple  an  experience  as  a  Sunday 
walk  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 

In  few  Instances,  relatively  speaking,  does 
the  "oUtdoorsman"  establish  a  meaningful 
Identification  with  th^  living  natural  world. 
Por  the  natural  world  is  best — perhaps  only — 
found  in  isolation  and  in  raw  openness.  Bet- 
ter to  have  a  petunia  on  the  window-ledge 
than  no  touch  of  the  earth  at  all;  yet  how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  able  to  walk  alone  far 
Into  the  exciting  silence  of  a  natxiral  com- 
munity where  there  is  wUdemesa. 

Por  two  bllUon  years  wilderness  was  man's 
home.  He  roamed  It  In  terrifying  privacy.  He 
knew  himself  there.  In  these  circvunstances 
he  was  his  own  person. 

Today  the  earth  Is  crowded  with  more 
than  3.3  billion  people.  Taking  a  hard-nosed 
look  at  the  future.  Prof.  John  D.  Dxirand  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  warned  re- 
cently that  "If  the  events  of  the  next  few 
decades  bear  out  the  assumptions  of  the 
United  Nations  projections  .  .  .  the  popu- 
lation In  the  year  2000  will  be  in  the  range  of 
approximately  5,500  to  7,000  million  and  stlU 
Increasing,  according  to  the  most  conserva- 
tive assumptions  ('low'  variant),  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  1'4  per  cent.  This  would  be  ap- 
preciably less  than  the  present  growth 
rate  .  .  ." 

In  casting  about  for  an  open  wilderness, 
Xh«  Asian  and  the  Kuropean  today  can  find 
scarcely  a  nook  to  hide  In,  and  the  Ameri- 
can of  the  land  of  "great  open  spaces"  has 
less  each  year. 

Do  we  miss  our  wilderness  origins?  How 
much  wilderness  must  be  preserved  to  pre- 
serve man  himself?  These  are  not  easy  ques- 
tions. First,  we  must  define  o\ir  term.  Wilder- 
ness, like  love,  is  a  word  of  a  thoiisand  mean- 
ings. Neither  legislation  nor  administration 
can  conclusively  define  it.  Officials  draw  in- 
clusive but  not  exclusive  maps.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  a  subjective  thing. 

There  Is  the  wUderness  of  isolation,  though 
a  motor  road  may  lie  no  more  than  a  h\indred 
feet  beyond  the  trees. 

"  There  is  the  wUdemess  of  nature,  which  In 
fact  Is  wUdness,  and  we  find  it  In  a  spring 
robin  on  the  lawn  or  In  an  August  thunder- 
head,  or  In  the  stillness  of  heavy  snow. 

There  Is  the  heroic  wilderness  of  primeval 
space  In  which  earth  rests  vast  and  un- 
molested, a  womb  In  which  men  find  them- 
selves by  the  private  process  of  finding  their 
origins. 

There  Is  another  kind,  which  may  be  fixed 
by  a  boundary  and  administered  as  a  reality. 
In  The  Quiet  Crisis  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  Udall  quotes  from  John  Mulr's  re- 
flection that  In  such  wUdemess  "life  seems 
neither  long  nor  short,  and  we  take  no  more 
heed  to  save  time  or  make  haste  than  do 
the  trees  and  stars.  This  is  true  freedom, 
a  good  practical  sort  of  immortality." 

"Early  In  his  mountain  career,"  Udall  con- 
tinues, "Mulr  came  to  a  conclusion  that 
decisively  affected  his  own  future  and  to 
some  degree  the  future  of  his  country: 
wilderness  freedom,  like  political  freedom, 
was  perenlally  in  danger.  ...  It  was  neces- 
sary, be  became  convinced,  permanently  to 
preserve  large  tracts  of  choice  Ismds  In  public 
ownership." 

From  the  first  assault  upon  the  majestic 
white  pine  forests  of  New  England  to  the 
continuing  depredation  of  the  West  Coast 
redwoods,  this  has  been  no  easy  undertak- 
ing. 

The  initial  etfectlve  eftort  to  conserve 
came  In  the  first  fifteen  years  of  this  cen- 


tury, under  the  leadership  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  Oiflord  Plncbot,  as  the  na- 
tional population  was  apiwottchlng  100  mil- 
lion. The  second  push  to  preserve  the  vitality 
of  the  earth,  and  a  remnant  of  the  earth's 
creatures,  began  In  the  1930's.  prodded  by  the 
fire  and  genius  of  Hugh  Bennett  and  Ira 
Gabrielson,  when  the  population  simmered 
at  approximately  125  million.  The  next  push 
began  with  the  Secretaryship  of  Stewart 
Udall,  as  our  population  edged  beyond  180 
million. 

This  is  an  oversimplification,  of  course. 
At  every  moment  throughout  these  years 
there  were  dedicated  government  officials, 
and  private  citizens,  who  struggled  to  safe- 
guard what  was  left  of  natural  America. 

It  remained  for  Howard  Zahniser,  with 
neither  votes  In  his  pocket  nor  money  In 
his  purse,  to  spearhead  the  drive  which 
culminated  in  the  President's  signing  of  the 
WUderness  Act  on  September  3,  1964 — by 
which  late  hour  the  population  had  exceeded 
190  million — "in  order  to  assure  that  an 
Increasing  population,  accompanied  by  ex- 
panding settlement  and  growing  mechaniza- 
tion, does  not  occupy  and  modify  all  areas 
within  the  United  States  and  its  possessions, 
leaving  no  lands  designated  for  preservation 
and  protection  In  their  natural  condi- 
tion .  .  ."  (the  language  In  the  WUdemess 
Act  itseU). 

There  must,  of  course,  be  balanced  out- 
door recreational  opportxinlties,  on  a  scale 
reaching  from  the  centers  and  perimeters  of 
urban  density  to  the  islands  of  isolation  and 
repose  which  are  essential  to  the  human 
spirit.  The  whole  gamut  of  these  opportuni- 
ties serves  the  need  of  man,  but  the  experi- 
ence of  "quality"  is  fundamental  to  his 
growth — an  experience  which  wUderne&s  Is 
uniquely  equipped  to  supply. 

It  may  be  said  that  Increase  of  "people 
pressure"  on  the  national  parks  and  on  the 
national  forests,  as  elsewhere,  is  due  to  the 
pursuit  of  curiosity  and  adventure  by  a  newly 
affluent  people,  to  new  convenient  mobility, 
and  to  advertising  dexterity.  But  it  seems 
inescp.pable  that  this  Increased  pressure  di- 
rectly reflects  the  population  increase. 

Outdoor  Recreation  Trends,  compiled  In 
1967  by  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
and  based  on  a  nationwide  survey  of  summer- 
time activities,  estimates  that  there  will  be 
"a  fourfold  increase  in  recreation  participa- 
tion between  1960  and  the  year  2000."  Said 
Secretary  Udall,  "This  surge  to  the  outdoors 
Is  highly  gratifying,  but  it  creates  multiple 
problems.  We  will  need  to  combine  new  and 
novel  methods  with  our  traditional  ap- 
proaches to  supplying  needed  public  and  pri- 
vate recreation  opportunities  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  demand." 

As  demand  for  recreational  land  goes  up, 
so  is  there  an  escalation  in  recreation  land 
acquisition  costs — due  In  part  to  a  rising 
trend  In  land  values,  but  due  also  to  com- 
petition and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
As  far  as  wUdemess  is  concerned  there  is 
no  more  today  than  there  was  yesterday,  but 
less.  Yet  there  are  more  and  more  people 
who  not  only  seek  it  but  need  it. 

Fairfield  Osborn,  in  addressing  the  Eighth 
Wilderness  Conference  in  San  Francisco  in 
1963,  came  right  to  the  point.  "It  Is  now 
clear,"  he  said,  "that  an  Increasing  popula- 
tion is  detrimental  to  every  aspect  of  human 
life  including  the  values  to  be  derived  from 
wilderness.  The  population  explosion — not 
only  In  our  country  but  throughout  the 
world — is  the  greatest  social  problem  facing 
man  today." 
This  Is  the  point  of  our  concern. 

Ak  Ecolocist's  Vnrw  or  Tax  PopntAxiow 
Pboblem 

(By  David  L.  Lyon) 
Population  limitation  is  a  universal  phe- 
nomenon in  aU  species  of  organism*.  The  ob- 
servation that  populations  do  not  continue 
to  expand  indefinitely  Is  In  Itself  adequate 
testimony    of    this    principle.    The    exact 


method  by  which  each  species  accomplishes 
population  regulation  U  unique  to  the  Indi- 
vidual species,  but  on  the  babis  of  the  gen- 
eral mechanisms  limiting  numbers,  species 
of  animals  may  be  loosely  fitted  into  three 
categories:  those  limited  by  the  food  supply, 
species  regulated  by  predatlon,  parasitism 
and  dl&ease,  and  those  which  by  some  in- 
trinsic device  are  able  to  limit  their  numbers 
at  a  level  which  prevents  exhaustion  of  the 
food  resources.  Nature  regards  none  of  these 
types  as  Inherently  superior  to  the  others — 
the  ultimate  test  Is  whether  it  permits  sur- 
vival of  the  population.  In  the  wordb  of  the 
late  PaiU  Errlngton,  "Nature's  way  is  any 
way  that  works." 

Modern  man  clearly  belongs  to  the  first 
category.  Since  the  advent  of  agriculture  and 
the  Industrial  revolution  he  has  eradicated 
certain  diseases  and  drastically  reduced  the 
effect  of  others,  and  although  direct  preda- 
tlon may  never  have  been  a  real  concern  for 
human  populations  man  has  nevertheless 
continually  attempted,  with  considerable 
success,  to  wipe  out  the  larger  predators 
which  threatened  or  were  believed  to 
threaten  his  domestic  livestock.  At  the  same 
time  be  has  been  highly  successful  In  In- 
creasing both  the  quantity  and  dependabU- 
Ity  of  his  food  supply. 

The  time  Is  approaching,  however,  when 
no  further  significant  Increase  in  food  sup- 
plies can  be  anticipated,  the  miracle  of  mod- 
ern agriculture  notwithstanding.  Virgin 
areas  capable  of  supporting  highly  Intensive 
agriculture  will  be  non-existent,  and  In- 
creases In  production  on  those  lands  already 
In  use  wIU  be  only  relatively  modest.  Species 
which  live  up  to  the  level  of  their  food  re- 
source typically  fiuctuate  drastically;  ex- 
ploitation Increases  to  the  point  where  the 
food  supply,  unable  to  withstand  the  de- 
mands upon  it,  finally  collapses,  and  with  It 
the  population,  a  typo  of  population  re- 
sponse clearly  unacceptable  where  the  Indi- 
vidual and  not  the  population  is  the  primary 
consideration. 

The  type  of  population  regulation  typical 
of  the  third  category  Is  for  man  also  unac- 
ceptable. Populations  of  species  in  this  cate- 
gory are  commonly  characterized  by  terri- 
toriality, a  condition  resulting  In  a  system 
of  "haves"  and  "have-nots"  whereby  the 
"haves"  remain  secure  and  well-situated, 
but  the  "have-nots"  suffer  heavy  mortality, 
are  prevented  from  breeding  and  reproducing, 
or  at  best  live  "substandardly"  In  relation 
to  holders  of  territory.  In  man,  although  the 
existence  of  territoriality  in  individuals  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated,  wars  between  na- 
tions may  represent  a  type  of  "social  terri- 
toriallsm,"  whereby  each  nation  desires  to 
protect  its  own  "territory"  and  the  resources 
within  it  while  at  the  same  time  attempting 
to  preempt  the  "territory"  and  resources  of 
the  other. 

Whatever  the  underyling  complex  and 
diverse  Individual  and  corporate  rationales 
which  precede  and  which  may  culminate  in 
warfare,  wars  produce  a  type  of  species  of  self- 
limitation  which  most  of  mankind,  we  may 
assume,  does  not  encourage  or  favor.  If  man 
Is  therefore  not  to  suffer  the  consequences 
of  existing  contlnuaUy  near  the  limits  of  his 
food  supply  or  engage  in  inhumane  methods 
of  BeU-Umltatlon  he  must  devise  another  ap- 
proach to  population  control,  one  which 
might  be  termed  "enlightened  self-llmlt- 
Ing,"  if  any  degree  of  numerical  stability  is 
to  be  achieved. 

There  exist  only  two  possibilities  for  limit- 
ing and  stabilizing  world  population:  either 
the  death  rate  must  go  up  or  the  birth  rate 
must  go  down.  Since  few  would  suggest  the 
former  as  an  acceptable  solution  it  is  evident 
that  man  Is  relegated  to  control  of  the  birth 
rate  as  the  only  device  permissible  for  con- 
sideration In  "enlightened  self-limitation." 
It  is  clear  that  population  growth  must 
eventually  cease  as  he  continues  to  deplete 
resources  and  reduce  the  allotment  of  space 
per  Individual.  In  brief,  something  will  do 
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the  limiting;  the  less  we  are  able  or  willing 
to  limit  our  own  numbers  the  more  some 
other  factor  wUl  do  the  limiting. 

Because  of  failure  to  stabilize  numbers 
some  countries  have  equaled  or  even  ex- 
ceeded their  local  food  supply  so  that  mass 
famine  within  the  next  decade  Is  inevitable 
unless  food  is  supplied  annually  from  exter- 
nal sources.  India,  of  course,  is  the  prime 
example.  As  United  States  ships  bearing 
wheat  unload  their  cargoes  at  various  Indian 
ports,  millions  have  anticipated  the  docking 
and  have  literally  brought  the  countryside 
along,  swelUng  the  coast  cities  far  beyond  the 
original  population.  Each  passing  year  brings 
more  millions  to  welcome  the  boats,  but  each 
year  finds  the  United  States  wheat  surplus 
shrinking  due  to  a  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Its  own,  and  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment less  eager  to  peri>etuate  the  annual 
event.  Crisis  Is  near  unless  something  can  be 
done — but  it  is  likely  that  not  enough  can 
be  done. 

Por  countries  such  as  India,  the  survival 
of  Individuals  is  the  Immediate  preoccupa- 
tion. Questions  concerning  salvation  of  qual- 
ity within  such  cultures  are  completely  ir- 
relevant. But  In  other  areas  of  the  world 
population  growth  has  not  yet  pvished  to  the 
limit  of  the  food  supply.  Overpopulation  is 
therefore  really  two  distinct  yet  nevertheless 
related  problems.  On  one  hand  are  nations 
such  as  India,  Indonesia,  and  some  Latin 
American  countries  where  mass  starvation 
threatens,  and  on  the  other  the  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  Russia,  Argentina, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  and  others 
where  existing  quality  of  life  is  threatened. 

Most  populations  of  animals  exhibit  typi- 
cal or  approximate  sigmoid  curves  during 
population  growth  and  increase.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  curve,  the  accelerating  phase, 
conditions  are  optimal  and  population  in- 
crease occurs  at  a  continuously  accelerating 
rate.  Beyond  the  point  of  inflection,  however, 
growth  slows  because  factors  Increasing  In 
Intensity  due  to  density  itself  (density-de- 
pendent) such  as  disease,  competition  and 
predatlon  become  more  and  more  inhlbltlve, 
finally  stabUizing  the  population  at  an 
asymptote. 
^  Man  is  the  only  species  which  by  limiting 
his  numbers  can  remain  "underpopulated," 
prematurely  and  voluntarily  establishing  the 
asymptotic  level  at  any  "artificial"  lower 
level  so  that  In  effect  he  keeps  himself  in- 
definitely exposed  to  those  optimal  condi- 
tions usually  associated  only  with  the  ac- 
celerating phase.  In  doing  so  he  has  within 
his  power  the  abiUty  to  preserve  "quality,"  a 
concept  fully  developed  only  in  the  hunaan 
species. 

Although  "quality"  U  a  difficult  word  to 
pin  down.  If  we  define  It  broadly  as  "degree 
of  excellence"  and  view  It  in  relation  to  our 
cultural  values,  there  appears  little  doubt 
that  rapid  papulation  growth  has  decreased, 
and  win  continue  to  decrease  the  experienc- 
ing of  quality  In  many  ways. 

To  date,  a  number  of  claims  have  already 
been  made  that  density  per  se  is  a  factor  in 
disrupting  Individual  and  social  functioning. 
Increases  in  Juvenile  delinquency  and  mental 
illness  have  been  attributed  to  the  sheer 
overbearing  force  of  high  human  density:  but 
man  Is  a  very  complex  animal  and,  at  best, 
evidence  for  such  a  view  Is  highly  tenuous. 
Although  It  Is  entirely  possible  that  ex- 
tremely high  density  may  someday  be  found 
to  affect  our  well-being,  it  Is  not  likely  In  a 
highly  social  animal  such  as  man  that  a 
social  radar  highly  sensitive  and  negatively 
reactive  to  density  Itself  would  be  well- 
developed. 

The  argument  for  stabilizing  the  United 
States  jKjpulatlon  need  not  rest  on  such  un- 
substantiated claims  however.  There  exist 
numerous  more  concrete  examples  which 
Indicate  that  the  effects  of  population  growth 
are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  an  In- 
creasingly greater  loss  of  quality  In  our  cul- 
ture. Witness  the  rising  cost  of  simply  main- 


taining standards  which  Americans  have 
come  to  regard  as  minimal  in  such  areas  as 
water  and  air  pollution,  urban  renewal,  edu- 
cation, natural  resources,  conservation  of 
wildlife,  and  preservation  of  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas. 

In  attempting  to  maintain  these  standards 
we  do  so  only  at  great  cost  In  terms  of  otir 
non-renewable  and  renewable  resources.  As 
population  continues  to  rise  the  rate  of  re- 
source exploitation  also  Increases — the  more 
rapid  the  population  increase  and  the  more 
top-heavy  the  population  becomes,  the  closer 
we  approach  depletion  of  our  non-renewable 
resources  and  the  more  rapidly  we  exceed 
the  maximum  rate  of  "renewabiUty"  of  re- 
newable resources.  The  consequences  as  we 
reach  the  Umit  of  these  resources  are  po- 
tentially tragic.  A  strong  case  could  be  pre- 
sented to  demonstrate  the  loss  of  quality  In 
any  of  the  above  categories.  Let  us  concen- 
trate here  on  parks  and  recreation. 

Historically,  Americans  have  had  a  strong 
Interest  and  tradition  In  the  appreciation  of 
the  natiiral  environment.  Early  in  our  history 
and  continuing  up  to  the  present  we  have 
established  a  system  of  national  and  state 
parks,  forests  and  wilderness  areas  unequaled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  yet  the 
huge  Increase  in  usage  within  the  last  decade 
has  threatened  to  destroy  some  of  those  very 
values  for  which  the  areas  were  established — 
unexploited  natiwal  environments,  wilder- 
ness values,  and  the  experiencing  of  solitude 
in  a  natural  setting.  Each  of  these  decreases 
in  some  proportion  to  increased  use.  It  may 
even  become  difficult  In  the  face  of  popula- 
tion growth  to  maintain  the  legal  protec- 
tion these  areas  now  enjoy.  For  example, 
should  a  significant  mineral  deposit  or  a 
superior  stand  of  timber  be  discovered  within 
a  wilderness  area  or  national  park  at  a  time 
when  the  United  States  population  Is 
400,000,000  the  Integrity  of  the  area  could 
be  In  extreme  danger.  Congress  could  open 
the  area  to  exploitation  based  on  the  "na- 
tional Interest." 

True,  the  loss  of  quality  within  these  cate- 
gories can  not  be  attributed  solely  to  popu- 
lation growth.  Even  If  otir  population 
stabilized  at  its  present  level,  natural  re- 
sources would  continue  to  decrease  because 
of  an  expectation  (or  even  Insistence)  by 
Americans  that  the  per  capita  accumulation 
of  material  goods  continue  to  Increase  In- 
definitely, and  because  of  intensified  com- 
petition for  these  resources  as  other  indus- 
trialized and  emerging  underdeveloped  na- 
tions, with  enlarging  populations  of  their 
own,  demand  a  share. 

These  factors,  superimposed  on  population 
growth,  make  the  lessening  of  quality  In- 
evitable. In  short,  with  rising  population,  an 
Increasingly  greater  cost  wUl  be  required  even 
to  maintain  the  status  quo  quality,  to  say 
nothing  of  improving  quality. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  re- 
sulting from  population  growth  Is  a  reduc- 
tion In  Individual  freedom.  Freedom  Is  an 
elusive  concept  meaning  many  things  to 
many  people;  If  we  define  it  here  as  "liberty 
of  choice  without  Intervention  of  external 
restraint"  It  is  not  clear  whether  present-day 
Americans  are  less  or  more  free  than  their 
forefathers.  Growth  In  population  by  Its  very 
nature  necessitates  an  Increasing  number  of 
laws,  regimentation,  and  a  more  elaborate 
social  structuring  demanding  Individual  re- 
straint, for  as  f>opulation  Increases  so  does 
the  complexity  of  life.  To  Insure  that  society 
functions  efficiently  both  In  terms  of  ease  of 
social  relations  and  the  use  of  scarce  re- 
sources such  as  clean  air,  unpoUuted  water, 
and  space  or  "living  room,"  the  need  for 
greater  external  control  of  the  Individual  In- 
creases. In  the  United  States,  however,  this 
trend  in  loss  of  certain  freedoms  due  to  popu- 
lation growth  has  been  coxmteracted  by  an 
equally  significant  gain  In  economic  free- 
dom (the  Individual  driving  to  Yosemlte 
National  Park  may  possess  adequate  cash  to 
purchase  the   latest  Detroit  creation    (eco- 


nomic freedCMn] ,  but  once  arriving  Is  literally 
turned  away  because  every  parking  space  Is 
occupied  [loss  of  freedom  through  popula- 
tion increase] ) ,  and  thus  the  balance  of  free- 
dom probably  remains  unchanged.  But  who 
would  say  that  a  loss  of  any  freedom  was  un- 
important even  though  no  net  loss  could  be 
clearly  demonstrated?  Unfortunately,  the 
freedoms  which  are  lost  through  population 
growth  are  never  "significant"  ones,  those 
for  which  wars  are  fought;  they  are  Instead 
those  simple,  everyday  yet  highly  cherished 
freedoms  which  are  so  easUy  overlooked  be- 
cause they  possess  little  dramatic  appeal  or 
evoke  no  strong  emotional  response. 

As  Americans  continue  to  insist  that  they 
Increase  In  number,  reducing  natural  re- 
sources and  raw  materials,  and  economic 
growth  necessarily  slows,  they  may  find  their 
store  of  freedom  Increasingly  depleted.  Na- 
ture, however,  is  unimpressed  by  man-cen- 
tered platitudes  relating  to  Individual  free- 
dom, but  instead  demands  obedience  to  basic 
principles  and  laws  which  can  be  bent  but 
not  broken  and  which  withdraw  freedom  In 
direct  proportion  to  their  abuse. 

If  continuing  population  growth  In  the 
United  States  does  indeed  lead  to  an  over- 
all loss  of  quaUty  In  life  (and  few  seriously 
advocate  that  additional  increase  is  desira- 
ble), then  why  as  a  nation  do  we  continue 
It?  There  exist  two  possibilities:  either  we 
do  not  care  or  are  simply  unaware  of  the 
loss  of  quaUty  attending  continued  popula- 
tion growth.  Since  Americans  traditionally 
have  had  a  stronge  sense  of  the  future  and 
a  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  their  chU- 
dren  and  grandchllden,  I  simply  cannot  ac- 
cept the  first  Interpretation.  I  must  conclude 
therefore  that  Americans  have  not  yet  ac- 
cepted the  responsibility  for  limiting  their 
own  numbers  because  they  are  not  fuUy 
aware  of  the  consequences  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  resi>onslbility.  As  a  result  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  of  population  In- 
crease has  outstripped  the  realization  of  the 
repercussions  foUowlng  from  Inability  to 
cope  with  the  problem.  Making  awareness 
more  difficult  Is  the  fact  that  the  conse- 
quences of  continued  growth  occur  slowly 
and  subtly  by  attrition  so  that  each  Indi- 
vidual step  In  the  loss  of  quality  in  Itself 
Is  not  sufficiently  Impressive,  even  though 
when  viewed  In  retrospect  the  total  forfeiture 
over  a  lifetime  may  be  readily  apparent. 

It  may  be  poeslble  In  terms  of  material 
comforts  to  produce  In  the  future  what  we 
desire  by  the  achievement  of  atomic  power 
on  a  large  scale,  thereby  freeing  us  from  de- 
pendency on  decreasing  supplies  of  fossU 
fuels.  Fully  within  the  realm  of  possibUity 
.^  and  more  desirable  stUl  would  be  the  capture 
^  and  use  of  a  direct  and  vlrtuaUy  Inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  solar  energy.  It  may  even  be 
possible  at  some  distant  day  to  devise  an 
artificial  type  of  photosynthesis  to  produce 
much  greater  quantities  of  food  than  are  now 
possible.  We  therefore  might  be  able  to  physi- 
cally support  and  care  for  the  additional 
miUlons  of  bodies  which  may  be  present  in 
this  country  In  the  future — and  yet,  when 
it  can  be  avoided  why  should  we  anticipate 
such  a  fate  Just  because  we  may  find  it  barely 
tolerable?  The  sacrifice  in  personal  freedom 
and  the  cost  of  social  reforms  would  be  Im- 
mense. 

The  final  answer  rests  not  in  Increasing 
food  and  Industrial  production;  by  this  ap- 
proach we  merely  treat  symptoms  and  Ignore 
the  disease.  The  need  \b  obviously  for  a  re- 
duction and  limitation  of  births.  It  wlU 
Indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  on  man  as  the 
most  intelligent  animal  ever  to  have  In- 
habited the  earth  if  he  is  unable  or  unwUl- 
Ing  to  control  his  numbers  at  a  level  which 
would  allow  for  maximum  quality.  Implied 
in  this  is  a  strong  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibUity.  The  individual  decision  to  reproduce 
must  be  tempered  by  a  strong  social  con- 
science and  consideration  for  the  Interests 
and  futxire  welfare  of  generations  yet  un- 
born. 

A  fresh  conception  of  man's  relation  to  na- 
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tuxe  Is  needed  before  the  problem  can  be 
attacked  with  any  real  bopea  of  aolutlon. 
Concomitant  with  changes  In  attitude 
toward  population  regulation  must  go  change 
In  perception  of  and  attitude  toward  the 
natural  environment.  Man  must  learn  that 
like  all  other  organisms  he  performs  a  role 
within  nature  rather  than  perceiving  nature 
as  a  segment  of  man's  world  which  can  be 
ignored  or  embraced  as  whim  dictates.  This 
new  attitude  will  at  the  very  4east  change  to 
significant  degree  his  orientation  to  the  most 
Important  questions  of  the  time — man's  re- 
sponsibility to  man,  and  man's  resiwnal- 
bllity  to  his  natural  environment. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BURMA 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr!  President,  last  Thurs- 
day evening  I  heard  Chet  Hontley,  in  his 
Perspective  feature  on  NBC  radio,  re- 
viewing recent  developments  in  Burma. 
It  was  an  excellent  report  which  did,  in 
fact,  lend  a  good  deal  of  perspective  to 
the  entire  scope  of  Asian  problems,  for 
Mr.  Huntley  went  back  to  the  Chinese  aid 
program  to  Burma,  which  was  an- 
noimced  with  so  much  fanfare  in -1961, 
and  recounted  its  dismal  failure  from 
the  Burmese  point  of  view.  Today,  the 
Burmese  get  no  aid  from  China.  Only 
trouble  comes  from  China. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Huntley's  Perspective  for 
Thursday,  December  7.  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Perspec- 
tive was  ordered  t*  be  printed  in  the 
ReI^ri),  as  follows: 

I  repeated  here  the  other  day  on  reports 
that  American  transx>ort  airplanes  bad  re- 
cently flown  to  Rangoon,  Burma  with  loads 
of  weapons  for  use  against  subversive  agents 
and  guerrillas  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
that  country  .  .  .  provinces  adjoining  Com- 
munist China. 

A  conflrmation  of  all  this  appears  In  the 
Nov.  18th  Issue  of  the  Sunday  Times  of  Lon- 
don by  correspondent  Peter  Boog.  The  trou- 
ble Burma  Is  having  with  the  Chinese  Reds 
Is  getting  serious. 

More  on  this  In  a  moment  following  this 
message. 

According  to  Times  correspondent  Boog,  5 
transport  planes  left  Rangoon  several  weeks 
ago,  carrying  500  Chinese  technicians  back 
to  China.  The  vaunted  Chinese  program  of 
aid  to  Burma  bad  come  to  an  end  and  the 
pretense  was  over. 

The  Chinese  aid  program  for  Burma  was 
announced  in  1961  with  tremendous  fanfare. 
But  for  3  long  years,  absolutely  nothing  hap- 
pened. Penally  the  Burmese  Inquired  politely 
and  the  Chinese  resx>onded  In  a  curious  way. 
Instead  of  starting  work  on  the  promised  tex- 
tile mill,  the  sugar  mill,  the  plywood  factory, 
and  other  projects,  they  started  construction 
on  two  bridges:  one  to  connect  Burma  and 
China  and  the  other  which  would  connect 
northern  Burma  with  Thailand.  Thailand  got 
nervous  about  this  and  asked  the  Burmese 
why  they  were  consenting  to  the  construc- 
tion of  an  all-weather  highway  and  new 
bridges  to  open  the  way  for  Chinese  Invasion 
of  Thailand  through  Burma:, 

Then  came  the  next  chapter.  Peking  de- 
manded that  Burma  accept  15  million  dollars 
worth  of  Chinese  products  with  the  proceeds 
going  to  pay  off  loans.  The  goods  arrived  and 
the  Burmese  were  shocked  at  the  way  they 
had  been  taken  in.  The  shipment  of  automo- 
bile and  truck  tires,  for  example,  were  re- 
jects. AU  the  goods  were  similar  .  .  .  fac- 
*ry  rejects  or  seconds.  Burma  complained 
NO  vehemently  that  the  rest  of  the  shipments 
were  cancelled  and  the  Burmese  asked  that 
Peking  forget  about  the  rest  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Then  fTMniwfr  Oanununlst  UvlBg  In  Boixim 


began  a  tremendous  program  of  sabotage  and 
subversion.  Trains  were  blown  up  and  propa- 
ganda attacked  the  Burmese  government  of 
Gen.  Ne  V?ln. 

He  Win  responded  by  sliuttlng  down  Chi- 
nese newspapers  and  rounding  up  200  known 
Peking  agents. 

Chinese  students  began  rioting  and  the 
Burmese  students  resf>onded  by  beating  up 
Chinese  and  one  Chinese  teacher  was  klUed. 
Peking  began  making  cmlnous  threats 
against  Burma.  Burmese  officials  In  Peking 
were  harassed  and  molested. 

Now  the  Burmese  government  has  an- 
nounced that  it  Is  receiving  aid  from  the 
United  States,  Japan,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  what  Is  most  worrisome  Is  the  fact  the 
UN  Scty.  Gen.  U  Thant  was  recently  telling 
us  how  no  one  has  anything  to  fear  from 
the  Chinese  Reds  .  .  .  that  they  have  treated 
Burma  so  nicely. 


ADDRESS  BY  CHAIRMAN  OP  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OP  BROAD- 
CASTERS _^ 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday  Mr.  Grover  C.  Cobb,  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters, addressed  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Bar  Association.  I  have  just  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading  the  text  of  this 
address  which  I  found  to  be  refreshingly 
candid  and  carefully  reasoned.  On  the 
one  hand,  Mr.  Cobb  skillfully  reminded 
his  audience  that  Congressmen  and  FCC 
Commissioners  are  not  united  In  some 
devilish  plan  to  antagonize  the  broad- 
casting industry  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
appropriately  argued  that  the  broad- 
casters are  not  some  narrow  self-serving 
pressure  group  insensitive  to  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  particularly  effective  in 
pointing  out  that  the  quantity  of  broad- 
casting and  freedom  of  choice  is  best 
achieved  through  a  judicious  blend  of 
private  enterprise  and  keen  awareness  of 
the  public  interest.  If  both  Government 
officials  and  broadcasters  take  this  en- 
lightened view,  radio  and  TV  service  will 
continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  free  and 
Independent  people  and,  in  his  words: 

It  is  this  felicitous  combination  of  private 
and  public  Interest  which  not  only  advances 
and  expands  the  Individual  but  advances  and 
expands  the  society  as  a  whole.  TTiat  we  have 
achieved  the  highest  standard  of  living  In 
the  world  under  this  system  Is  no  accident. 
The  harnessing  of  private  and  public  in- 
terest pulling  together,  not  In  opposite  di- 
rections, is  perhaps  our  most  underrated  con- 
tribution to  political  theory.  Kxcept  that  ours 
Is  no  theory.  It  works. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Cobb's  remarks,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  this  address  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Gsoves  C.  Cobb,  Csaikmait, 
Nationai.  Associatiow  or  Broadcasters, 
Before  the  Peeeral  Commxtnicattons  Bar 
Association.  Dbcembxr  5,  1967 

I  have  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters  for  only 
about  five  months.  The  Job  requires  me  to 
spend  about  25%  of  my  time  in  Washington. 
I  am  told  that  the  minimum  residence  re- 
quirements for  qualifying  as  an  expert  In 
Washington  are  OTie  manth,  so  I  Bkaeume.  that 
even  though  my  service  htm  been  intermit- 


tent, I  can  now  take  my  place  among  you  with 
the  confidence  that  my  views  will  be  treated 
with  all  the  reverence  that  yours  enjoy. 

Heretofore,  I  had  tended  to  lo<A  at  the 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  as  dangerous  antagonists  who 
must  be  fought  at  every  t\irn  because  they 
were  capable  of  doing  us  great  harm — and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  do  so  all  the  time. 

My  front  line  troops  In  Washington  were 
my  lawyers  and  the  NAB.  It  was  their  Job  to 
protect  our  rights  and  save  us  from  harm. 
The  NAB  was  supposed  to  do  on  an  Industry 
basis  what  you  of  the  legal  fraternity  did  on 
an  individual  basis  for  a  specific  client — that 
Is  where  you  pleaded  the  case  for  one  station, 
they  pleculed  the  Industry  case:  where  you 
fought  the  battle  for  one  station,  they  fought 
the  industry  battle;  where  you  appealed  the 
Individual  case,  they  participated  In  ai^>eals 
which  had  Industry  wide  ramifications. 

In  the  course  of  my  five  months  here,  bow- 
ever,  I  have  revised  that  view.  I  find  that  the 
relationship  between  the  four  parties  Inter- 
ested in  broadcasting — Congress,  PCC,  NAB 
and  the  Legal  Fraternity — is  more  complex, 
less  clearly  black  and  white  and  much  more 
closely  Interrelated  than  I  conceived  it  to  be. 

Both  Congress  and  the  PCC,  for  example, 
have  been  sympathetic  and  responsive — not 
bristling  and  antagonistic — on  several  Im- 
portant matters.  To  cite  a  few:  the  House 
Committee's  action  In  rejecting  Pay-TV,  the 
rules  imposed  on  CATV  systems  In  the  FCC'a 
Second  Report  and  Order,  the  generally  favor- 
able attitude  In  both  the  House  and  Senate 
toward  our  copyright  case  and,  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  the  PCC's  acceptance  of  tech- 
nical advances,  such  as  the  use  of  remotely 
controlled  automatic  transmitters. 

So,  In  many  instances,  these  government 
bodies  are  not  against  us;  they  are  helpful 
to  VIS.  Congressmen  and  Commissioners  are 
not  necessarily  ogres;  they  are  accessible  and 
Interested  human  beings. 

Not  always,  of  course. 

Occasionally  a  Commissioner  seems  more 
interested  in  personal  publicity  than  In  fair 
factual  analysis.  Sometimes  the  Commission 
seems  bureaucratically  indifferent  to  the  bur- 
den of  pai>er  work  it  imposes  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  small  station,  is  nothing  less  than 
crushing. 

The  point  is  that,  on  most  Issues.  It  la  not 
one  group  Imposing  Its  views  on  the  other, 
of  one  group  licking  the  other.  Rather  the 
final  result  is  achieved  after  contact  and  dis- 
cussion among  all  interested  parties. 

Now  some  iieople  regard  this  process  as 
shady.  ITiey  see  corruptloij  behind  every  ac- 
tion. They  take  a  simplistic  view  of  our  ac- 
tions here  In  Washington.  In  their  view  the 
government,  specifically  the  Congress  and 
the  PCC,  are  the  guardians  of  public  Inter- 
est. Nobility  of  purpose  and  purity  of  motive 
are  regarded  as  the  sole  preserve  of  these 
public  bodies.  In  their  view,  we  are  a  narrow 
but  powerful  pressure  group,  undeviatlngly 
self-serving.  We  accomplish  our  ends  by  chi- 
canery. Pursuit  of  the  dollar  Is  the  basis  of 
all  our  actions.  We  are  entirely  obUvloiis  of 
any  public  Interest  considerations. 

Well,  In  my  five  months  here  I  have  found 
tt>at  neither  my  own  preconceived  views  of 
Washington  nor  the  often-expressed  views  of 
these  critics  are  accurate.  Let  me  Illustrate 
this  by  citing  as  examples  some  of  the  iiajor 
and  most  far-reaching  broadcasting  issues 
we  presently  face  In  Wastilngton. 

For  example,  NAB  testified  on  the  recently- 
passed  Public  Broadcasting  bill.  NAB  sup- 
ported that  bill  but  expressed  great  concern 
that  government  control  would  follow  the 
money.  Thus  we  suggested  that  the  money 
be  channeled  to  the  educational  stations 
themselves  and  that  they,  in  turn,  devote  a 
portion  of  this  money  to  the  formation  of  a 
central  organization  which  would  be  oper- 
ated under  their  Joint  control. 

Now,  I  submit  that  had  we  taken  cynical 
point  of  view  we  would  not  have  suggested 
that  method.  In  my  view,  the  closer  the  gov- 
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emment  control  the  more  assurance  that  the 
system  wiU  be  a  eunuch,  that  it  will  be 
cowed  and  cowardly,  that  it  will  be  less  im- 
aginative and  more  wrought  with  political 
pushing  and  pulling,  that  It  wiU  offer  the 
least  competition  to  presently  operating  sta- 
tions. 

Actually,  the  freer  that  system  Is,  the  more 
competitive  It  is  going  to  be.  The  freer  it  is 
the  tougher  it  is  going  to  be  for  us. 

And  yet  we  advocated  the  freest  possible 
public  broadcast  system.  Now  why  would  we 
do  that?  Why  would  we  seemingly  act 
against  our  own  narrow  economic  interests? 
Because,  on  a  matter  of  such  overriding 
Importance  as  this,  the  public  Interest  comes 
first.  All  of  us  In  broadcasting  know  and  re-  ■ 
spect  the  power  of  radio  and  television.  We 
dont  want  to  see  It  become  a  tool  of  govern- 
ments which  own  and  operate  radio  and  tele- 
vision systems  using  them  exclusively  for 
their  own  purposes.  It  Is  obvioxis  that  in 
Russia,  China,  the  Soviet  satellite  countries, 
there  Is  no  free  people's  television  or  radio; 
but  neither  is  there  in  India,  in  most  of 
southeast  AsU,  in  the  Middle  East,  in  the 
whole  continent  of  Africa,  in  many  parts  of 
South  and  Central  America.  Even  in  the  so- 
caUed  advanced  countries — there  is  none  in 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  most 
other  European  nations. 

That  should  never  be  allowed  to  happen 
here.  No  pubUc  broadcasting  system  should 
be  set  up  in  which  there  Is  even  a  possibility 
that  it  might  eventually  be  converted  into  a 
government  propaganda  agency.  That  was 
the  basis  for  NAB's  position — a  pubUc  rather 
than  a  private  consideration. 

Recently  the  House  Commerce  Committee 
rejected  the  concept  of  pay  television.  It  is 
no  secret  that  the  NAB  was  active  and  vo- 
caUy  in  support  of  that  action.  Certainly  we 
win  admit  candidly  that  our  own  private, 
economic  Interests  had  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  position  we  took  in  that  matter.  (Let  me 
point  out  here,  parenthetically,  that  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  pay  television  on  broadcasters 
is  not  necessarily  negative.  In  fact,  many 
broadcaster  entitles  are  in  a  particularly  ad- 
vantageous position  to  profit  from  such  a 
system.) 

But  many  believe  that  economic  considera- 
tions were  our  sole  motivation  and  our  argu- 
ments against  pay  television  merely  a  sophis- 
ticated cover.  That  Is  not  true.  That  was 
never  the  sole  motivation.  We  believe  what 
we  have  publicly  stated — that  pay  television 
would  not  provide  anything  new.  that  it 
would  Inevitably  go  after  the  mass  audience 
and  that  people  would  end  up  paying  for  the 
same  programs  they  now  get  without  charge. 
Frankly,  we  do  not  think  that  would  be  in 
the  public  Interest.  Further,  we  think  the 
evidence  supports  us.  The  various  pay  tele- 
vision experiments  have  not  done  anything 
new,  nor  have  they  sought  out  the  needs  and 
desires  of  segments  of  the  public  whom  they 
claimed  were  not  now  being  adequately 
served  by  free  television.  Instead,  they  have 
programmed  movies,  sports  events  and  en- 
tertainment, going  after  the  same  mass  audi- 
ences now  served  by  free  television.  Thus,  on 
this  issue,  broadcasters  combine  a  private 
with  a  public  concern. 

Let  me  now  look  at  another  matter  which 
U  of  grave  Importance  to  you  as  lawyers  and 
to  aU  of  us  broadcasters — satellites,  their  op- 
eration and  control.  The  subject  has  many 
ramifications.  But  there  is  one  reaUy  central 
quesUon  here:  "Will  satelUtes  eventually 
beam  their  signals  into  individual  homes, 
thus  largely  obviating  the  need  for  and  de- 
stroying the  economic  base  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision stations?" 

Now,  do  we  have  a  private  Interest  here? 
Obviously  we  do,  because  the  disposition  of 
this  matter  may  well  decide  our  very  exist- 
ence. And  yet  there  U  a  very  definite  public 
Interest  question  here  as  weU.  Do  we  really 
want  to  destroy  these  thousands  of  private 
businesses   with    diversified   ownership,   re- 


sponsive to  local  Issues,  serving  local  eco- 
nomic Interests,  in  favor  of  some  vast  or- 
ganization which  could  ultimately  dwarf 
AT&T?  Is  not  national  defense  better  served 
by  a  flexible  network  of  arrangements  be- 
tween thousands  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions rather  than  by  basing  aU  communica- 
tions on  a  three-foot  ball  in  the  stratosphere? 
We  think  so.  We  think  it  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

Let  us  consider  the  Fairness  Doctrine.  Here, 
certainly,  the  FCC  must  be  operating  from 
the  high  moral  ground.  They  are  expressing 
the  appealing  and  apparently  unassailable 
idea  that  people  should  be  fair. 

How  could  anyone  take  exception  to  that? 
Well,  we  do,  and  let  me  explain  why.  The 
principle  is  fine,  the  problem  Is  that  it  doesn't 
work. 

The  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Doc- 
trine Involves  the  FCC  In  making  subjective 
Judgments  about  what  Is  controversial  and 
what  Is  not,  who  and  how  many  have  the 
standing  to  reply,  what  Is  fair  and  what  is 
not.  It  places  the  FCC  In  a  position  of  being 
both  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  Jury.  First 
the  FCC  must  determine  whether  a  partic- 
ular broadcast  Is  of  a  controversial  nature 
(no  easy  task — they  have  determined,  for 
example,  that  religion,  which  has  caused 
wars  to  scourge  entire  continents,  and  for 
which  millions  have  died,  some  burned  at  the 
stake — is  not  a  controversial  issue) .  Then  the 
FCC  must  examine  the  substance  of  that 
broadcast,  the  program  content,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  correct  degree  of  fairness 
was  present.  Finally,  it  informs  the  licensee 
whether  he  was  right  or  whether  he  was 
wrong  and  If  he  made  any  errors  these  are 
entered  on  his  record  to  be  considered  at 
renewal  time. 

We  believe  this  process  Is  destructive  to  an 
atmosphere  of  free  expression  and  a  violation 
of  the  Constitutional  provisions  of  free 
speech.  When  the  penalty  for  being  held 
unfair  by  a  government  body  is  the  threat  of 
loss  of  license,  there  is  a  very  real  power 
over  freedom  of  speech.  People,  and  broad- 
casters are  people,  are  effectively  intimidated 
from  exercising  that  constitutionally  guar- 
anteed right.  The  Fairness  Doctrine  becomes 
a  lever  exercised  by  the  government  to  in- 
duce behavior  the  government  has  deter- 
mined Is  acceptable. 

Our  objection  is  not  really  based  on  eco- 
nomics; economically,  this  issue  is  insig- 
nificant. It  is  based  on  the  public  Interest. 
We  believe  broadcasting  should  be  allowed 
to  be  the  virile  and  vigorous  citizen  it  can 
be — not  a  hobbled  creature  caught  up  in 
the  bureaucratic  entanglements  of  something 
misaptly  named  the  Fairness  Doctrine. 

What  about  CATV?  Are  broadcasters  foes 
of   progress?   Unimaginative,    stolid   battlers 
for  the  status  quo?  Roadblocks  on  the  elec- 
tronic superhighway  that  leads  to  the  future? 
I  hope  not. 

Broadcasters  have  a  personal  and  private 
interest  In  the  preservation  of  the  present 
system — and,  again,  we  candidly  admit  It. 
However,  we  also  feel  that  a  substantial  part 
of  our  case  overlaps  the  public  interest.  Let 
me  try  to  set  forth  NAB's  position  on  CATV 
because  it  has  been  much  misunderstood.  Our 
objective  can  be  set  forth  in  simple  terms 
in  one  sentence:  NAB  seeks  to  integrate 
CATV  Into  the  broadcasting  system  so  that 
it  will  be  a  legitimate  part  of  H,  and  wlU 
not  displace  It  or  destroy  It. 

NAB's  views  on  this  subject  have  been 
publicly  and  repeatedly  stated.  NAB  thinks 
that  CATV  systems  should  be  subject  to  the 
copyright  law  as  are  all  others  who  present 
a  public  performance  of  another's  work  for 
profit.  So  does  Judge  Herlands,  probably 
the  most  eminent  legal  authority  on  that 
matter  In  the  country.  Further  NAB  be- 
lieves that,  in  picking  up  programs.  CATV 
should  be  subject  to  sensible  and  practical 
rules.  We  think  that  the  FCC's  Second  Re- 
port and  Order  which  sets  down  rules  on  car- 


riage, on  duplication  of  programs,  and  on 
the  Importation  of  signals.  Is  baslcaUy  sound. 
(As  you  know,  the  Supreme  Court  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  FCC  has  the  requisite  au- 
thority in  this  area.)  NAB  has  also  stated 
Its  view  that  CATV  systems  should  not  be 
permitted  to  originate  programs  or  commer- 
cials. Basically,  we  feel  that  it  U  unfair 
competition  for  a  CATV  to  take  our  programs 
to  build  up  Its  audience  and  then  turn 
around  and  compete  with  us  In  the  market- 
place for  progrrams  and  on  the  television  set 
for  an  audience.  That  might  be  character- 
ized as  our  private  and  personal  reason.  But 
we  also  feel  that  origination  by  CATV  would 
lead  down  the  garden  path  to  pay  television 
which  might  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  few 
who  could  pay  but  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
many  who  could  not.  That  Is  a  question  of 
the  public  Interest. 

My  argument,  simply  stated,  is  that  broad- 
casters are  also  people.  They  are  also  citizens. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  human  beings,  con- 
cern for  self  is  undeniably  important.  But.  as 
Is  also  the  case  with  most  human  beings, 
there  are  other  urg^lngs,  other  aspirations. 

Every  man  who  serves  in  public  office  com- 
bines his  personal  ambitions  with  his  desire 
to  serve  the  public  Interest.  So  do  those  in 
the  academic  world.  So  do  doctors.  Every 
lawyer  is  making  a  living;  he  Is  also  an  officer 
of  the  court. 

Broadcasters  are  no  different  from  any 
other  men. 

And  so,  is  It  so  unusual  that  a  broad- 
caster's life  is  also  partly  the  piusuit  of 
private  gain  and  partly  the  satisfaction  of 
the  public  Interest. 

Broadcasters  have  made  and  are  now 
making  immense  ccmtrlbutlons  to  tlie  public 
Interest.  These  are,  in  our  Judgment,  too 
often  Ignored  or  lightly  dismissed  by  those 
who  have  preconceptions  that  broadcasters 
act  only  In  their  private  interest. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance  which  p«h^>6  will 
serve  as  an  example  of  the  many  things  that 
broadcasters  do — nearly  every  day,  certainly 
every  week.  Little  things  like  this  happen  so 
often  they  are  expected  without  question, 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Last  Thursday,  Washington  had  a  heavy 
snowstorm.  The  subject  in  every  Washington 
household  that  morning  was  the  weather. 
Would  the  snow  continue?  Was  public  trans- 
portation functioning?  Were  k)ad8  passable? 
Would  schools  be  open?  The  snow  began  in 
the  early  morning  hours:  newspapers,  if  they 
were  delivered  at  all,  were  of  no  help  on  these 
questions. 

The  answers  were  provided  by  a  turn  of  the 
switch  of  the  radio.  It  provided  the  latest 
information  Immediately  to  a  couple  of  mil- 
lion concerned  citizens.  Did  anybody  really 
think  about  that  service?  Didnt  they  assume 
it — expect  It  to  be  there? 

From  the  broadcasters  point  of  view,  it 
was  great.  The  larger  his  audience,  the 
greater  his,  if  you  will  pardon  the  expression, 
profit.  But  these  things  were  also  undeniably 
a  great  service  In  the  public  Interest.  The 
broadcaster  gets  some  satisfaction  from  that 
as  well. 

We,  who  believe  in  the  free  system,  believe 
this  is  a  felicitous  combination  which  not 
only  Bdvancs  and  expands  the  individual  but 
advances  and  expkands  the  society  as  a  whole. 
That  we  have  achieved  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world  under  this  system  is  no 
accident.  The  harnessing  of  jjrtvate  and 
public  interest  pulling  together,  not  in  op- 
posite directions.  Is  perhaps  our  most  under- 
rated contribution  to  political  theory. 
Except  that  ours  Is  no  theory.  It  works. 


RESOLUTION    BY    NATIONAL    CUS- 
TOMS     SERVICE      ASSOCIATION, 
MAINE  STATE  BRANCH 
Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Preddent,  for  my- 
self ft"rt  on  bo>i«^if  of  my  colleague  from 
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Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Maine  State 
branch  of  the  National  Customs  Service 
Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas:  the  members  of  the  Maine  State 
Branch  of  the  National  Customs  Service  As- 
sociation are  convinced: 

That  the  United  States  Customs  Service  Is 
now  iinderstaSed, 

That  the  workload  Is  constantly  Increas- 
ing. 

That  necessary  training  has  been  discon- 
tinued and  Important  services  curtailed,  and 

That  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  difficult 
to  enforce  Customs  laws  and  regulations  and 
to  serve  adequately  the  commercial  Import- 
ers and  the  travelling  public  with  our  lim- 
ited personnel  and  facilities,  and 

Whereas:  additional  Inspectors  would 
mean  additional  revenue  and  more  adequate 
law  enforcement,  while  further  economy 
would  bring  disaster; 

Now  be  It  resolved  that  these  convictions 
be  made  a  matter  of  record  and  that  each 
Senator  and  Congressman  from  the  State  of 
Maine  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  thla  Reso- 
lution. 


December  12,  1967 


WHAT   WE   ARE   LEARNING   ABOUT 
MIGRANT  FARMERS'  HEALTH 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  last  week  the  Subcommittee 
on  Migratory  Labor  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  held  hearings 
on  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  Mi- 
grant Health  Act  for  5  years. 

The  migrant  health  program  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  1962  and  by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  operation  we  had  31 
projects  serving  migrants  in  114  counties 
in  20  States.  The  program  has  been 
steadily  expanded  since  then  and  we 
now  have  115  projects  serving  migrant 
farmworkers  in  300  counties  In  36  States 
and  Puerto  Rico. 

Existing  authority  for  the  migrant 
health  program  expires  June  30,  1968. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  author- 
ize $13  million  for  fiscal  1969;  $15  million 
for  fiscal  1970;  $20  million  for  fiscal  1971 
and  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  1972  and  1973. 

In  the  graphic  testimony  of  the  State 
health  officials  from  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Jersey  it  was  unquestionably  clear  that 
the  need  for  health  service  far  outdis- 
tances the  available  services. 

We  are  operating  this  year  with  $7.2 
million.  We  could  use  almost  double  that 
amount  of  money  simply  to  do  a  more 
effective  job  in  the  existing  projects.  In 
addition,  we  have  many  applications  for 
new  projects  which  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  been  forced  to  turn  down  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds. 

The  migrant  health  program  provides 
the  kind  of  health  care  which  most  fami- 
lies have  long  regarded  as  routine  care. 
That  is,  pre-  and  post-natal  care,  ob- 
stetric service,  Immunizations,  examina- 
tions, and  treatment  for  ordinary 
ailments. 

But,  It  does  this  with  a  difference.  The 
migrant  health  program,  operating 
through  the  various  State  health  depart- 
ments, goes  out  into  the  migrant  labor 
camps  and.  Indeed,  Into  the  field  some- 


times, to  find  its  patients  and  bring  the 
care  to  them. 

Before  this  program  was  launched, 
there  simply  was  no  medical  care  avail- 
able for  migrant  farmworkers,  except  for 
grave  emergencies  and  frequently  not 
even  then. 

We  have  made  some  progress  since 
then.  But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go.  It 
is  still  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  for  the  migrant  farmworker  and 
his  family  to  have  available  even  the 
barest  minimum  of  medical  services. 

To  illustrate:  In  1964,  the  Infant 
mortality  rate  among  migrants  was  at 
the  level  of  the  country  as  a  whole  for 
1949.  The  maternal  mortality  rate  in 
1964  was  the  same  as  the  national  level 
of  a  decade  ago. 

Mortality  from  tuberculosis  and  other 
Infectious  diseases  among  migrants  In 
1964  was  two  and  a  half  times  the  na- 
tional rate,  approximating  the  national 
rate  of  more  than  a  decade  ago. 

Just  2  months  ago.  In  one  of  the 
wealthiest  States  in  the  Nation— a  mi- 
grant with  an  emergency  Illness  was  re- 
jected by  four  hospitals  because  he  could 
not  assure  payment  of  the  bill.  At  the 
fifth  hospital  where  he  obtained  atten- 
tion, doctors  said  the  patient  had  only 
about  2  hours  left  to  shop  aroxmd  for 
hospital  treatment. 

Of  the  more  than  1  million  migrants. 
Including  workers  and  their  dependents. 
750,000  still  live  and  work  outside 
the  areas  served  by  existing  migrant 
health  projects. 

This  group  Includes  by  conservative 
estimates : 

Over  6,500  persons  with  diabetes  who 
are  without  adequate  medical  care; 

Over  5,000  migrants  with  tuberculosis 
who  are  traveling  and  working  with 
their  disease  undetected  and  untreated; 
Over  300  children  under  the  age  of  18 
who  have  suffered  cardiac  damage  as  a 
result  of  rheumatic  fever.  These  children 
are  imlikely  to  receive  treatment  for 
prevention  of  reinfection  and  fiu-ther 
cardiac  damage.  Such  treatment  Is  ordi- 
narily readily  available  to  most  nonml- 
grant  children  in  their  communities; 

Approximately  9,800  children  who 
have  imdiagnosed  and  untreated  iron 
deficiency  anemia.  This  increases  their 
suspectibility  for  childhood  infection  and 
interferes  with  their  normal  growth  and 
development ; 

Over  250  infants  who  will  die  In  the 
first  yea'-  ->f  life  as  a  result  of  congenital 
malformation  or  disease.  Early,  adequate 
medical  care  will  not  be  available  for 
these  Infants; 

Over  16,000  expectant  mothers  who 
wUl  find  it  difficult  to  obtabi  prenatal 
care.  Infant  and  maternal  mortality  can 
be  expected  to  be  significantly  higher 
under  such  conditions;  and 

Between  20.000  to  30.000  individuals 
who  have  enteric  parasltis  infestations — 
resulting  in  most  cases  from  poor  sani- 
tation. Such  a  problem  Is  almost  non- 
existent in  the  general  public. 

The  illuminating  testimony  of  Dr.  John 
Radenbaugh,  assistant  professor  of  i>edl- 
atrics  and  preventive  medicine.  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry — also  project  director  of  mi- 
grant health  programs.  Monroe  Coimty, 
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N.Y. — described  the  Imperative  which  Is 
ours — to  extend  the  Migrant  Health  Act. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  his  testi- 
mony be  printed  at  tills  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rec6rd,  as  follows: 

"The  modern  locus  of  poverty  Is  even  more 
the  rural  than  the  urbah  sliun,"  commented 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  In  his  book.  The 
Affluent  Society.  Many  of  those  who  make  up 
these  slums  are  the  seasonal  farm  workers 
who  travel  North  and  South  and  ebb  and 
flow  with  the  crops.  They  are  Isolated  In 
areas  with  few  social  services,  few  financial 
reeources,  and  are  away  from  the  scrutiny 
of  the  pubUc.  These  rural  communities,  in 
contrast  to  urban  communities,  have  little 
flexibility  In  attempting  to  help  the  seasonal 
worker.  For  when  a  rural  community  Is  Inun- 
dated by  a  transient  population  such  as  the 
migrant  farmer.  It  cannot  tax  Its  already 
over-taxed  resources  to  accommodate  his 
needs.  One  of  these  needs  Is  health  care  and 
one  of  those  least  able  to  provide  this  care  is 
the  general  physician  located  In  this  rural 
area.  Already  overburdened  with  his  own 
practice,  he  finds  It  almoet  Impossible  In 
many  situations  to  offer  care  except  In  ex- 
treme emergency  for  the  Incoming  seasonal 
farm  worker.  Let  me  give  you  some  recent  ex- 
amples of  conditions  which  have  been  en- 
countered In  New  TOrk  State. 

Mr.  Carter,  a  worker  with  BE  A.M.  (Basic 
Education  for  Adult  Migrants),  In  Wayne 
County,  was  called  one  evening  by  Mr.  Roy, 
a  migrant  who  was  quite  concerned  about  a 
sick  friend.  Mr.  Roy  had  tried  unsuccessfully 
to  seek  medlcaf  attention  for  his  friend  and 
now  turned  to  Mr.  Carter  for  help.  Mr.  Car- 
ter found  this  man  to  be  quite  ill  with  a 
temperature  of  103°.  He  helped  him  Into  the 
back  seat  of  his  car  and  headed  toward  the 
nearest  hospital.  There  the  migrant  worker 
was  denied  medical  care.  Mr.  Carter  then 
went  to  another  hospital.  Medical  care  was 
not  obtained  there,  and  still  another  hospital 
would  not  see  this  man.  A  doctor  on  the 
street  near  the  hospital  was  also  too  busy  to 
examine  the  sick  man  and  gave  the  excuse 
that  he  was  hxurylng  for  an  appointment. 
Twelve  miles  later,  the  semi-conscious  man 
was  admitted  to  a  Veterans'  Hospital  in  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  The  attending  doctor  told 
Mr.  Carter  that  if  two  more  hours  tiad  passed 
this  man  would  have  died. 

Mr.  Post,  director  of  Area  I  of  B.EJV.M., 
noted  that  his  area  had  more  unsolved  health 
problems  than  any  other  area  in  the  central 
portion  of  the  »tat«  of  New  York.  He  pointed 
out  a  lack  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  dental 
facilities  throughout  the  area.  There  was  a 
temporary  clinic  conducted  by  the  State 
Health  Department  during  the  summer,  but 
It  closed  down  two  months  prior  to  the  time 
that  the  seasonal  farm  workers  left  the  area. 
The  nearest  location  to  most  of  these  sea- 
sonal farm  workers  was  Sodus,  New  York, 
with  only  two  practicing  physicians — both  of 
whom  required  an  appointment  before  seeing 
any  patient.  Mr.  Post  recounted  the  follow- 
ing incident: 

"A  woman  and  a  child  fell  from  a  truck 
one  evening,  and  I  couldn't  get  a  doctor. 
After  traveling  around  and  telephoning  for 
help.  I  finally  took  the  woman  and  child  Uito 
Sodus.  By  this  time,  the  child  was  uncon- 
scious. Someone  Is  going  to  have  to  bring 
medical  service  into  this  area  of  Wayne 
County." 

In  Genesee  county.  Reverend  James  Proc- 
tor, a  migrant  minister,  attempted  to  find 
emergency  medical  care  for  a  mother,  daugh- 
ter, and  an  adult  woman  at  one  of  the  sea- 
sonal camps.  He  took  them  into  the  local 
Health  Department  who  referred  them  to 
the  Emergency  Ward  of  a  nearby  hospital.  A 
physician  in  the  Emergency  Ward  said  that 


these  patients  coxild  qualify  for  Medicaid; 
and,  thus,  he  would  not  treat  them.  The  mi- 
grant minister  took  these  people  back  to  the 
camp  and  called  six  doctors  In  the  area  be- 
fore he  was  finally  able  to  obtain  care  for 
them  two  days  later.  His  comments: 

"If  these  people  had  tried  to  seek  care  on 
their  own,  they  would  have  been  unable  to 
find  it.  It  Is  only  because  I  knew  the  physi- 
cians la  the  area  that  I  was  finally  able  to 
get  an  appointment." 

"Three  weeks  ago,  I  had  a  eimllar  situation 
develop,"  Rev.  Proctor  recounted,  "of  a  per- 
son with  a  severe  tooth  Infection.  It  took  me 
5  days  before  I  was  able  to  get  emergency  care 
for  this  patient  In  a  dentist's  office." 

The  difficulties  of  the  seasonal  worker  are 
compounded  occasionally  by  language  bar- 
riers, by  cultural  barriers,  and  by  lack  of 
transportation.  Another  more  vivid  example 
was  encountered  in  Monroe  County  when  Mr. 
James  Alford  was  found  dead  In  the  outhouse 
at  the  Perzlk  Camp  on  August  8,  1966.  The 
report  reads  as  follows: 

"This  adult  Negro  male  with  no  medical 
history  was  found  expired  this  morning  in 
the  outdoor  toilet  about  6:30  a.m.  by  WiUle 
Oliver,  also  a  resident  of  the  camp.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  James  Hill,  camp  boss,  the  de- 
ceased arrived  In  the  Monroe  County  area 
from  GiStoTd,  Florida,  on  July  15,  1966,  and 
has  been  working  at  the  camp  since  this 
time.  He  is  a  big  eater,  smokes  about  6  packs 
of  cigarettes  per  week,  and  does  not  drink. 
He  has  had  no  medical  history  or  attendance 
but  has  complained  of  a  constant  cold  since 
coming  from  Florida;  and  according  to  his 
room  mates,  the  deceased  coughed  con- 
tlnuaUy  all  night  long.  Apparently,  some 
time  early  this  morning  he  got  up  to  go  to 
the  bathroom.  It  Is  a  walk  of  some  85  feet 
from  the  dormitory  to  the  bathroom  (actual- 
ly an  outhouse).  On  following  the  path, 
spots  of  blood  can  be  seen  in  the  sand  along 
the  way  as  well  as  a  fruit  Juice  can  filled 
with  reddish-brown  substance  next  to  the 
deceased's  bed.  The  deceased  was  found  lying 
supine  on  the  bathroom  floor.  There  is  blood 
on  the  toilet  seat  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
toilet.  A  foamy,  bright-red  substance  Is 
emitting  from  the  oral  and  nasal  cavities. 
The  body  was  removed  by  car  160  and  lodged 
in  the  Monroe  County  Morgue  at  10:35  a.m. 
State  police  request  an  autopsy  be  per- 
formed". 

An  autopsy  was  not  performed,  but  the 
patient  was  signed  out  as  having  tuber- 
culosis. His  death  is  an  example  of: 

1.  The  lack  of  medical  care  available  even 
in  a  county  with  a  migrant  health  program. 

2.  the  danger  which  a  ijerson  with  active 
tuberculosis  presents  to  his  fellow  workers. 

Under  existing  health  laws,  he  would  not 
be  allowed  to  work  in  a  kitchen.  Yet,  why 
would  he  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  field 
handling  the  same  food  without  adequate 
medical  screening? 

In  Steuben  County,  New  York,  Father 
Timothy  Welder  tells  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  a 
seasonal  worker,  who  sought  medical  care  for 
her  sick  baby  in  1966.  Without  transporta- 
tion, she  walked  10  miles  in  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  find  a  physician.  Her  baby  died  In 
her  arms. 

Another  family  was  unable  to  return  South 
in  the  winter  of  1967  and  lived  in  a  corn  crib 
In  Steuben  County.  In  the  winter  of  1967, 
unable  to  find  transportation  for  medical 
care,  the  mother  delivered  a  baby  In  this  com 
crib.  The  outside  temperatiire  was  15°  below 
zero — yet  the  baby  survived. 

Father  Welder  stated  ttiat  medical  or  dental 
care  was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  in  this 
county  of  about  1,900  seasonal  workers.  Most 
of  the  people  could  not  afford  medical  or  den- 
tal care  nor  knew  how  to  apply  for  medical 
assistance. 

Dental  problems  are  even  more  neglected 
than  medical  problems  with  the  seasonal  farm 
worker.  For  example.  In  1966  In  Monroe  Coun- 
ty in  an  organized  Dental  Program,  Dr.  Louis 
Gangarosa  and  other  dentists  studied  a  series 
Of  migrant  children  and  urban  children.  In 


the  migrant  children,  they  only  found  7  filled 
teeth  In  68  cbUdren  as  compared  to  173  filled 
teeth  in  the  97  urban  chUdren  from  a  poverty 
area.  In  addition  in  the  migrant  children, 
they  found  only  7  ^i  of  the  chUdren  had  filled 
or  missing  teeth  compared  to  67%  of  the 
urban  ciUldren.  This  showed  almost  total  lack 
of  dental  care  to  wlilch  the  migrant  cbUdren 
had  been  exposed.  This  was  even  more  evi- 
dent in  the  adult  population,  many  of  whom 
have  never  seen  a  dentist  except  for  an  emer- 
gency dental  extraction. 

Dr.  Arthiir  Baker,  deputy  commissioner  of 
health  for  the  state  of  New  York,  has  a  deep 
interest  in  the  medical  problems  of  the  sea- 
sonal worker  in  New  York  State.  To  quote: 

"There  is  a  large  reservoir  of  unmet  medi- 
cal needs  among  seasonal  workers  in  this 
state.  These  workers  need  programs  close  to 
where  they  live  and  work,  and  the  kinds  of 
health  problems  which  they  exhibit  cannot 
be  adequately  covered  economically  under  ex- 
isting social  services." 

The  New  York  Stat«  Health  Department 
with  assistance  from  the  Migrant  Health  Act 
sponsored  several  projects,  one  of  which  was 
a  dental  project  in  Wayne  County.  This 
Dental  Clinic  provided  over  650  services  to 
over  300  patients  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
$10,000,  including  dental  equipment  and 
supplies.  This  was  a  small  investment  to 
cover  unmet  dental  needs.  .  .  . 

However,  society,  in  attempting  to  bargain 
itself  out  of  responsibility  for  health  services, 
often  incurs  a  greater  hidden  c^ebt,  as  shown 
by  the  following  example. 

The  Sanitary  Code  for  the  State  of  New 
York,  Chapter  I,  Part  15.6  for  farm  labor 
camps  states: 

"Where  a  stove  or  other  soiorce  of  beat  is 
provided.  It  shall  be  installed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  both  a  fire  hazard  and  a 
dangerous  concentration  of  fumes  or  gas. 
Use  of  portable  kerosene  heaters  shall  not 
be  permitted." 

On  October  20,  1967,  Mrs.  Caroline  Cooks 
was  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  her  husband 
who  was  filling  their  portable  kerosene 
heater.  They  lived  in  a  building  with  six 
rooms  without  central  heating  in  Steuben 
County  of  New  York  State.  The  Cooks  have 
4  children  and  needed  beat  especially  for 
the  smallest  child.  Mr.  Cooks  bad  requested 
heat  from  the  owner  of  the  camp  in  which 
he  was  living.  The  camp  owner  merely 
laughed  and  said,  "You've  got  a  wife  haven't 
you;  let  her  keep  you  warm." 

Mr.  Cooks  was  finally  able  to  borrow  a  por- 
table kerosene  heater,  the  type  which  Is 
shown  on  this  slide.  The  heater  exploded, 
and  Mr.  Cooks  received  some  flash  burns  of 
bis  face  and  one  band. 

His  wife  received  severe  burns  of  the  body 
and  face  and  was  rushed  to  the  hospital  with 
66%  2nd  and  3rd-degree  bums.  She  was 
placed  on  the  danger  list  at  the  Strong 
Memorial  Hospital  and  was  treated  in  the 
Intensive  Care  Unit  with  3  special  nurses. 
Estimates  were  tliat  she  would  be  in  the  In- 
tensive Care  Unit  for  *  or  &  weeks  and  then 
In  the  hospital  for  another  6  months.  The 
costs  In  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  were:  (250.00 
per  day  or  $7,500.00  for  4-weekE'  i>erlod  of 
time.  The  remainder  of  her  hospital  care 
would  include  dally  physiotherapy  programs, 
frequent  sklr  grafting,  and  would  cost  at 
an  average  of:  $75.00  per  day  for  a  6-nvonth 
period  of  time  or  $13,500.00  total  cost.  The 
total  estimated  cost:  $21,000.00  tor  the  7- 
montn  period  of  time. 

The  cost  of  this  would  be  covered  by  the 
local  ccnnmxinity  and  the  state,  a  cost  which 
this  rural  poverty-stricken  community  could 
111  afford.  Yet,  with  an  adequate  health  pro- 
gram which  Included  sanitary  inspections, 
this  accident  could  have  been  prevented. 
The  Migrant  Health  Act  provides  for  such 
preventive  programs  thus  saving  the  govern- 
ment thousands  of  dollars. 

Needless  to  say,  the  human  suffering  can- 
not be  measured  in  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents.  An  initial  investment  in  some  type 


of  a  prc^ram  in  this  county  may  have  pre- 
vented this  accident  and  may  have  prevented 
the  vast  sums  of  money  needed  to  treat  some 
of  these  tragedies. 

In  closing,  the  Migrant  Health  Act  was 
created  to  prevent  such  problems  as  this: 

LETTER  TO  n,OKn>A   STATE   HEALTH    DEPARTMENT 

The  UNrvEHSiTT  or  Rochesteb 
School  of  Medicine  and  Dentistrt, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  September  14, 1965. 
Florida  State  Health  Defastmsnt. 
Migrant  Health  Division, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Gentlemen:  Kenneth  Cain,  vboee  parents 
are  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Willie  Cain,  Box  207,  Hastings. 
Florida,  was  seen  by  me  in  the  Brockport 
Day  Care  Center,  Brockport,  New  York,  on 
8/12/65.  A  diagnosis  of  a  right  indirect  in- 
guinal hernia  was  made  at  that  time  and 
recommendations  were  started  for  referral  to 
the  Surgical  Outpatient  Department  at 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital,  since  siirglcal  cor- 
rection was  recommended.  The  family  moved, 
however,  to  Florida  before  this  appointment 
could  be  kept  and  said  that  they  would  seek 
medical  care  upon  their  return.  I  am  writing 
to  you  hoping  that  such  arrangements  can 
be  made.  We  have  been  conducting  a  health 
program  in  this  area  and  are  interested  in  the 
follow-up  care  of  patients  seen  here.  I  won- 
der whether  a  return  note  could  be  sent  to 
us  regarding  disposition  of  this  particular 
child. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Radebattgh,  MD. 

Tlie  return  note  stated : 

"Sorry.  At  the  present  time,  we  have  no  re- 
ferral agencies  that  could  help  this  family." 

J.  C.  LOBANEIA,  M  J>. 

St.  Johns  County  Health  Department,  49 
Orange  Street,  St.  Augustine,  Florida  32084. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  wlU  not  hap- 
pen again  In  this  county,  which  Is  now  able 
to  provide  services  with  assistance  from  the 
Migrant  Health  Act. 

Let  Congress  take  positive  action,  for  a 
group  of  citizens  who  need  recognition  and 
who  may  reply,  as  did  this  worker  in  a  letter 
to  one  of  oxa  nurses  in  November  of  1967: 

"I  wiU  never  forget  how  good  you  were 
with  us,  cause  this  is  our  first  time  we  been 
treated  like  humans." 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  need  to  extend  the  Migrant 
Health  Act  is  obvious;  the  urgency  is  im- 
questioned.  On  December  13.  1967,  Uie 
subcommittee  will  be  hearing  further 
testimony  from  migrant  health  project 
directors  and  fanners  from  Florida,  Tex- 
as, and  California  on  the  need  to  extend 
the  existing  facilities  of  the  migrant 
farmworkers.  I  am  sure  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Dr.  William  Stewart,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  as  well  as  the  testimony 
from  Uie  other  scheduled  witnesses,  will 
further  serve  to  point  out  the  health  gap 
of  the  migrant  worker. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  SUGGESTS 
WAGE-PRICE  HEARINGS  TO  STEM 
COST-PUSH  INFLATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  expresses 
constructive  concern  about  the  inflation- 
ary cost-push  forces  in  the  economy. 
The  Times  recognizes  that  voluntary 
"jawboning"  from  the  White  Hoxise  un- 
der present  circxmistances  will  not  keep 
wages  in  line  with  productivity  Increases 
and  will  fail  to  do  much  about  stemming 
rising  prices. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Times  also 
perceives  that  rigid  wage-price  controls 
are  "nobody's  enthusiasm." 

It  suggests  a  middle  ground;  that  Is, 
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hearings  on  proposed  Increases ,  that 
would  force  up  prices  In  key  Industries, 
coupled  with  power  to  defer  those  in- 
creases for  a  period  when  no  adequate 
Justification  of  them  is  shown. 

Without  endorsing  this  specific  sug- 
gestion, I  think  this  is  a  suggestion  that 
deserves  congressional  and  administra- 
tion attention. 

Unlike  the  proposed  tax  increase 
which  would  stem  a  nonexistent  poova 
In  demand,  it  would  zero  in  on  a  very 
definitely  infiationary  element  in  the 
economy  right  now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  eis  follows: 

United  States:   Wage-Price  LEAPrRoc 
Prices  and  wages  are  resuming  the  futile 
chase  that  undermined  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar  after  World  War  II. 

Inflationary  Increases  In  steel  prices  and 
auto  wages  are  the  latest  Indications  that  the 
chief  Immediate  threat  to  domestic  economic 
stability  arises  out  of  the  pressure  of  strongly 
entrenched  companies  and  unions  for  higher 
earnings.  Virtually  aU  the  nation's  supply  of 
copper.  lead  and  other  nonferrous  metals  has 
been  cut  off  for  five  months  by  a  strike  In 
which  the  whole  A.PX.-C.I.O.  Is  pitting  its 
economic  strength  against  that  of  the  giant 
metal  producers.  Next  year  will  bring  fresh 
tests  in  aerospace,  aluminum,  steel,  railroads, 
longshore  and  other  big  industries. 

In  this  city  the  intimate  link  between  the 
collective  bargaining  table  and  the  con- 
sumer's pocketbook  Is  reflected  In  the  Im- 
pact of  actual  and  prospective  wage  settle- 
ments on  taxi  and  subway  fares  and  milk 
prices. 

The  taxi  fleets  are  seeking  city  authoriza- 
tion for  fare  Increases  that  would  push  up 
the  price  of  a  ride  by  one-third  to  three- 
quarters.  Unionized  drivers  have  a  direct  cash 
stake  In  the  outcome  since  those  in  fleet  Jobs 
are  paid  a  percentage  of  the  meter  and  those 
driving  their  own  cabs  keep  all  they  take  In. 
Subway  negotiations  are  moving  toward 
the  New  Tear's  Day  contract  deadline,  with 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  demanding 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  in  increased  wages 
and  benefits.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  made  the 
\isual  pre-settlement  pledge  that  the  transit 
fare  wUl  not  rise  as  a  result  of  any  wage 
pact,  but  few  New  Yorkers  will  bet  a  token 
on  the  prospect  that  this  commitment  can 
be  fulfilled  without  sacrificing  funds  needed 
for  schools,  police  or  other  services. 

Milk  distributors  in  the  metropolitan  area 
warn  that  their  prices  will  have  to  go  up  by 
2  to  5  cents  a  quart  If  they  meet  union  de- 
mands In  negotiations  now  under  way.  Any 
general  Increase  will  be  subject  to  special 
scrutiny,  however.  In  the  light  of  District 
Attorney  Hogan's  charges  of  a  union-indus- 
try prtce-rlgglng  conspiracy  in  milk. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  estimates  that 
the  national  price  level  will  show  a  3  per  cent 
Increase  for  1967.  with  "more  of  the  same" 
In  store  for  1968.  President  Johnson's  \irgent 
appeals  for  restraint  are  obviously  Inadequate 
to  check  this  upward  trend.  Too  many  Indus- 
tries and  too  many  unions  have  already 
broken  the  line  to  provide  a  realistic  chance 
for  voluntary  enforcement  of  the  productiv- 
ity guldeposts  that  once  represented  the 
country's  best  defense  against  cost-push  In- 
flation. The  White  House  Itself  is  still  giving 
contradictory  signals,  as  evidenced  by  Its  lack 
of  zeal  for  cutting  the  fat  out  of  govern- 
mental spending. 

The  Administration's  proposed  tax  sur- 
charge Is  not  geared  to  meet  the  problem.  The 
posslbUlty  U  that  in  the  absence  of  restraints 
It  would  spur  the  wage-price  spiral,  not  ar- 
rest It;  and  Ughter  credit  Is  certainly  not 
the  answer  in  a  period  when  unemployment 


Is  rising  and  much  Industrial  capacity  re- 
mains unvised. 

The  President  has  given  the  most  oblique 
of  hints  that  mandatory  wage  and  price  con- 
trols may  become  the  alternative  If  his  plea 
for  self-restraint  proves  Ineffective.  Price 
controls  are  nobody's  enthusiasm,  not  even 
that  of  the  potential  price  controllers.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  shape  of  current  Inflation  Indi- 
cates that  some  middle  ground  between 
voluntarism  and  compulsion  must  be  sought 
to  avoid  the  deadening  effect  of  higher  taxes 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

A  mild  version  of  possible  control  might 
consist  of  no  more  than  a  mechanism  for 
public  hearings  on  the  reasons  for  proposed 
Increases  that  would  force  up  prices  In  key 
industries,  coupled  with  power  to  defer  for  a 
period  those  Increases  for  which  Inadequate 
Justification  was  shown.  Britain's  experience 
with  Its  incomes  policy  Indicates  that  such  a 
poUcy  provides  only  limited  protection  but  It 
would  purchase  time  for  a  consideration  of 
stand-by  controls  on  an  industry-by-lndus- 
try  basis.  The  need— and  It  can  be  met— Is 
for  a  formula  that  will  promote  stability 
without  stifling  freedom. 


December  12,  1967 


TEACHING   THE  LAW   AMONG  THE 
PCX)R 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  a  book- 
let which  explains  their  legal  rights  to 
Impoverished  children  was  recently  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Catherine  Nuttervllle  a 
VISTA  volunteer,  in  cooperation  with  the 
local  neighborhood  legal  services. 

As  Dr.  Nuttervllle  explains: 

Too  often  young  people  think  of  lawyers 
as  either  putting  you  In  Jail  or  getting  you 
out. 

Her  booklet,  based  on  Ideas  used  at 
Nichols  Elementary  School  last  spring 
goes  into  such  matters  as  consumer 
credit  for  purchase  of  appliances,  rights 
of  tenants,  rat  control— problems  that 
have  a  reaUty  to  a  slum  child  that  "My 
Summer  Vacation"  could  never  equal. 

An  article  entitled  "Learning  the  Law," 
describing  the  booklet  and  the  program 
it  supplements,  was  published  In  the 
October  1967,  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Judicature  Society.  I  com- 
mend this  article  to  Senators  and  wish  to 
mention  Dr.  Nuttervllle's  credentials. 

This  estimable  woman  joined  VISTA 
In  1965,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
of  teaching  in  Montana,  beginning  with 
horseback  rides  to  a  rural  schoolhouse  at 
Fort  Maglnnis.  She  came  here  for  a  year. 
She  took  the  job  simply  because  "It  was 
Impossible  to  do  otherwise."  Helping  the 
less  fortunate  was  family  doctrine, 
learned  during  the  depression  jrears  In 
Butte,  to  Catherine  Nuttervllle.  She  has 
stayed  on  the  job.  She  is  truly  one  of 
Montana's  and  the  District  of  Columbia's 
great  ladies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Learning  the  Law 

Dr.  Catherine  Nuttervllle,  a  79-year-oId 
VISTA  (Volunteer  In  Service  to  America) 
who  has  spent  her  life  In  teaching  and  in 
clinical  psychology,  has  prepared  a  49-page 
booklet  titled,  "How  to  Make  Rights  and 
Responsibilities  Meaningful  to  the  Under- 
privileged." 

The  book,  which  was  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Neighborhood  Legal  Services 
(NLS),  a  branch  of  the  United  Planning 
Organization  In  Washington,  D.C.,  contains 


programs    which   wUl    teach    slum   children 
their  legal — and   human — rights. 

The  Ideas  In  the  booklet  were  used  In  a 
program  for  students  In  the  sixth  grade  at 
Nichols  Elementary  School  last  spring.  The 
experiment  was  so  successful  that  It  has  been 
expanded  to  Include  six  additional  schools  In 
the  District.  "It  Is  the  first  effort  I  am  aware 
of  in  which  lawyers  and  teachers  work  to- 
gether," Dr.  Nuttervllle  said. 

Julian  Dugas,  Director  of  NLS,  said,  "The 
pilot  school  is  in  a  neighborhood  with  a  high 
Incidence  of  poverty.  We  thought  it  would 
be  the  hardest  possible  place  to  try  the  pro- 
gram. And  If  It  could  work  In  this  area,  It 
could  work  any  place.  We  rapidly  found  out 
that  people  anywhere  love  their  children 
and  want  to  be  involved  In  any  project  that 
enhances  their  education — and  their  dlK- 
nity."  ■* 

The  vehicle  chosen  by  Dr.  Nuttervllle  for 
the  pilot  program  was  an  essay  contest.  But 
It  was  the  subject  of  the  essay  that  made  It 
pertinent:  "How  to  Buy  a  TV  Set." 

"The  piu-chase  of  TVs  and  appliances  was 
causing  us  a  lot  of  trouble  .  .  .  credit  buying," 
said  Dugas.  "The  kids  themselves  got  so  dog- 
goned  Interested  that  they  went  Into  stores — 
reputable  ones — and  told  the  merchans  what 
they  were  doing  and  the  merchants  got  inter- 
ested and  helped  the  kids." 

In  addition  to  learning  about  the  rights  of 
consumers  and  earning  the  respect  of  the 
merchants  they  visited,  the  children  were 
also  fulfilling  another  aim  In  Dr.  Nuttervllle's 
program:  "Children  from  the  age  of  12  to  15 
are  still  closely  Identified  with  the  home  and 
also  have  an  influence  In  the  home.  As  they 
learned  about  their  rights,  they  could  take 
the  knowledge  home  to  their  parents  as  they 
would  carry  home  the  measles." 

Other  subjects  suggested  by  Dr.  Nutter- 
vllle Include  the  rights  of  tenants  and  rat 
control — problems  that  have  a  reality  to  a 
slum  child  that  "My  Summer  Vacation"  could 
never  equal. 

As  the  children  gathered  material  for  their 
essays,  they  broadened  their  knowledge.  "In 
cases  where  legal  Issues  are  Involved,"  said 
Dugas,  "we  would  have  lawyers  visit  the 
classroom  .  .  .  and  also  have  the  children  visit 
the  lawyers  In  their  offices." 

Both  Dr.  Nuttervllle  and  Dugas  hope  that 
this  exposure  wUl  make  the  children  aware 
that  lawyers  can  be  a  source  of  advice.  "Too 
often  young  people  think  of  lawyers  as  either 
putting  you  in  JaU  or  getting  you  out,"  said 
Dr.  Nuttervllle. 

The  Initial  Implementation  of  the  program 
depended  on  the  cooperation  of  the  District 
school  system.  Dugas  explained  how  they  had 
obtained  it. 

"We  approached  the  deputy  superintendent 
of  elementary  schools  and  explained  the  Idea. 
She  put  us  In  touch  with  the  woman  who 
handles  the  curriculum,  who  decided  to  try 
It.  Dr.  Nuttervllle  was  fortunate  In  that  the 
teacher  In  the  pUot  class  understood  exactly 
what  we  were  trying  to  accomplish." 

Another  person  who  understood  Dr.  Nutter- 
vllle's alms  was  Alberta  R.  Beverly,  principal 
of  the  Nichols  Elementary  School.  "There  was 
no  difHculty  getting  the  program  Into  the 
school.  I  was  in  favor  of  It,"  she  said.  "The 
children  enjoyed  It  and  I  think  they  learned 
quite  a  bit.  It's  very  refreshing  to  have  some- 
one from  the  outside  like  Dr.  Nuttervllle 
bring  her  wealth  of  experience  to  such  a 
program." 

Although,  as  outlined  In  her  handbook.  Dr. 
Nuttervllle  sees  the  program  Ideally  as  a 
merger  between  education  and  law,  she  men- 
tions that  similar  programs  could  also  be 
developed  by  churches,  clubs  and  neighbor- 
hood centers. 

She  suggests  a  variety  of  methods  in  which 
chilaren  can  be  made  aware  of  their  rights: 
soclo-drama  In  which  students  act  out  the 
do's  and  don'ts  of  a  situation;  the  drawing  of 
cartoons  to  illustrate  a  pertinent  theme.  But 
the  prime  factor  In  each  of  her  suggested 
methods  Is  competition.  ' 
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Although  she  specifies  that  such  contests 
begin  and  end  within  the  classroom  and  are 
not  a  "device  to  find  a  Grand  Champion  In 
any  area,"  she  feels  that  the  dramatic  In- 
centive of  knowing  that  some  members  of 
this  group  vrtU  be  "winners"  in  the  contest, 
and  that  aU  participation  will  be  recognised, 
should  make  the  effort  both  stimulating  and 
effective." 

That  the  competition  is  not  cutthroat  was 
borne  out  by  the  pilot  program.  Each  child 
received  an  engraved  certificate,  an  "award" 
for  submitting  an  essay.  Certificates  for  a 
first,  second  and  third  place  and  an  honorable 
mention  were  so  marked. 

Last  June  Dugas  attended  the  award  cere- 
mony for  participants  In  the  pilot  program. 
"On  graduation  day  the  program  paid  for 
itself."  he  said.  "You've  never  seen  a  more 
motivated  group  than  the  kids  who  were  the 
recipients  of  this  award." 


HOOSIER    CHRISTMAS    TREES    AT 
THE  ROTUNDA  AND  THE  ELLIPSE 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row at  12  noon  there  will  take  place  in 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Old  Senate  OfiBce 
Building  the  presentation  of  the  annual 
Christmas  tree,  around  which  musical 
groups  will  sing  and  which  will  be  the 
center  of  the  pre-Christmas  noon  pro- 
grams to  mark  the  Christmas  season. 

This  beautiful  15-foot  red  pine  comes 
from  Pike  County,  Ind.,  near  my  boy- 
hood home.  Fifty-three  similar  match- 
ing trees,  representing  the  States  and 
possessions,  are  to  be  foimd  at  the  El- 
lipse, where  they  now  line  the  Pathway 
to  Peace  at  the  1967  White  House  Christ- 
mas Pageant.  Not  only  were  these  trees 
cut  in  Pike  County,  but  on  a  recent  trip 
I  participated  in  the  cutting  ceremony 
and  subsequently  in  their  presentation 
for  the  peace  pageant. 

These  trees  have  been  made  available 
for  the  third  successive  year  luider  a 
program  sponsored  by  the  American 
Mining  Congress.  They  were  grown  on 
reclaimed  land  restored  for  usefulness 
following  strip  mining  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  Ayrshire  Collieries  Corp., 
of  Indianapolis.  The  fact  that  the  beau- 
tiful trees  come  from  such  a  source  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  respon- 
sible coal  operators  are  able  to,  and  do, 
successfully  restore  strip  mine  lands  to 
useful,  productive  purposes.  I  commend 
Ayrshire  Collieries  and  the  American 
Mining  Congress  for  their  continuing  ef- 
forts at  responsible  conservation,  and  I 
am  grateful  to  them  for  the  trees  they 
have  presented  to  the  Nation. 


SOUTH  DAKOTANS  RECEIVE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  INTERIOR  DISTIN- 
GUISHED SERVICE  AWARDS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  South 
Dakota  is  known  as  the  Proud  State. 

South  Dakotans  are  proud  today  be- 
cause two  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  made  this  afternoon  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  were  made 
to  two  of  her  citizens,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  Water  and 
Power  Development,  Kenneth  Holum, 
and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  and  Power  Development,  Robert 
W.  Nelson. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
awards,  for  both  of  the  recipients  are 
longtime  associates  of  mine.  Ken  Holum. 


who  farmed  at  Groton,  S.  Dak.,  and 
served  as  the  executive  officer  of  the 
South  Dakota  Association  of  Coopera- 
tives before  his  appointment  as  Assistant 
Secretary,  has  had  a  Ufelong  interest  in 
public  affairs,  as  has  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary,  Bob  Nelson.  Bob  was  my 
administrative  assistant  during  my  serv- 
ice in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  late  fifties,  and  an  outstanding  one. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  them 
my  personal  congratulations  on  recog- 
nition that  I  know  is  well  deserved. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stew- 
art Udall's  citations  of  these  two  great 
South  Dakotans  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  citations 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

CITATION  FOR  DlSTINGOTSHED  SERVICE,  KEK- 
NETH  HOLTTM,  IN  RBCOONITION  OF  OUTSTAND- 
ING Service  as  Assistant  Secretart  op  the 
Interior  for  Water  and  Power  Develop- 
ment 

For  nearly  seven  years,  Mr.  Holum  has 
served  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  United  States  of  America  with  distinc- 
tion. He  has  provided  imaginative  and  cou- 
rageous leadership  In  the  formation  and 
execution  of  new  policy  concepts  and  goals 
m  the  water  and  power  field.  Previous  to 
this  appointment,  he  had  earned  national 
recognition  as  a  conservationist  for  his  work 
on  behalf  of  comprehensive  river  basin  and 
water  resource  development  programs.  His 
skill,  perceptlveness  and  genuine  Interest 
in  resource  management  have  enabled  him 
to  supervise  activities  of  water  and  power 
bureaus  In  a  most  exemplary  maxiner.  Under 
his  direction,  a  vigorous  power  marketing 
program  has  been  carried  out.  The  first  all 
preference  customer-federal  system  power 
pool  was  established.  He  has  been  Instrumen- 
tal In  guiding  and  encouraging  power  bu- 
reaus to  take  significant  leadership  roles  in 
developing  extra-hlgh-voltage  transmission 
technology  and  other  similar  power  concept 
advancements  of  vast  potential  benefit  to  all 
Americans.  His  keen  knowledge  of  water  re- 
source development  policies  and  diligent  work 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  thirty-two  Reclamation  projects  since 
January  1961.  Because  of  his  effectiveness 
and  outstanding  conservation  record,  Mr. 
Holum  has  been  given  numerous  complex 
assignments,  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
which  Is  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Interde- 
partmental Task  Force  on  the  Potomac.  His 
profound  Interest  and  concern  in  the  con- 
servation Ideal  Is  equalled  by  his  considera- 
tion for  the  people  with  whom  he  works  and 
deals.  It  Is  with  genuine  pride  that  I  bestow 
on  Mr.  Holum  the  Department's  highest 
honor,  the  Distinguished  Service  Award. 
Stewart  L.  Udall, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


liaison  and  Information  effort  with  members 
of  the  Congress  and  their  staffs  as  well  as 
with  the  staffs  ot  Congressional  committees, 
other  Oovernment  agencies,  and  the  public. 
In  recognition  of  his  dedication  to  duty  and 
the  outstanding  service  he  has  rendered  the 
Department,  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
grant  Mr.  Nelson  the  highest  honor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Its  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

Stewart  L.  Udaix. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Citation  fob  Distinguished  Service,  Robert 
W.  Nelson,  in  Recognition  of  Superior 
Government  Service 

For  almost  seven  years,  Mr.  Nelson  has 
served  with  outstanding  competence  In  the 
office  of  the  Department's  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Water  and  Power  Development;  the  past 
four  years  and  nine  months  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary.  During  the  entire  period,  he 
has  been  the  ranking  assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  a  position  requiring  special 
quaUtles  of  leadership;  day-by-day  knowl- 
edge of  departmental  {lollcy.  In  °tbe  formu- 
lation of  which  he  often  is  influentlally  in- 
volved; exceptional  Judgment;  and  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  entire  field  of  water  and 
power  development.  He  has  fulfilled  these 
needs  In  admirable  fashion.  He  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  Department's 


LEONARD  REISMAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
President,  New  York  and  the  Nation 
have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  with  the 
passing  of  Leonard  Reisman.  As  coun- 
selor, prosecutor,  and  police  adminis- 
trator, he  dedicated  his  too-brief  career 
to  the  proposition  that  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  must  become  more  humane 
If  it  is  too  contribute  to  the  growth  of  a 
more  humane  society.  Deeply  committed 
to  the  goals  of  both  security  and  justice 
for  all  our  citizens,  he  never  succumbed 
to  the  discouragement  that  tempts  some 
to  conclude  that  they  must  sacrifice  one 
to  the  other. 

His  years  of  experience  in  the  courts, 
in  the  police  department,  and  among  the 
people  of  New  York  taught  him  that 
crime  is  a  complex  phenomenon,  that 
understanding  is  as  necessary  as  force. 
He  brought  to  the  presidency  of  the 
John  Jay  College  an  appreciation  of  the 
true  dimensions  of  our  crime  problem 
which  informed  his  efforts  to  create  a 
police  force  with  an  equally  large  view 
of  the  problem. 

It  is  no  criticism  of  the  police  to  say 
that  we  have  all  fallen  short  of  this 
standard.  Now  we  cannot  learn  from 
him  any  longer.  But  we  must  learn  from 
his  example.  He  leaves  us  the  bright 
light  of  that  example,  to  show  the  way 
along  the  arduous  and  demanding  path 
that  we  must  travel. 


PEACE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  904,  Senate  Resolution  155. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Legislative  Clerk.  A 
resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  concerning  a  means 
toward  achieving  a  stable  and  durable 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
Resolution  155  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably and  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  believe  that 
the  effort  to  obtain  a  durable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  can  be  substantially  im- 
proved and  moved  forward  simply  by  the 
expression  of  interest  by  this  body  in 
finding  a  new,  viable,  and  different  meth- 
od of  attacking  the  basic  problems  of  this 
strife-torn  area. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
resolution  printed  in  full  at  this  point, 
Including  the  names  of  the  cosponsors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
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tlon  with  the  names  of  cosponsors,  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  Res.  155 

Mr.  BAKER  (ror  himself.  Mr.  Aucen.  B^. 
Allott,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Bewnbtt,  Mr.  Bogcs, 
Mr.  Bbooke,  Mr.  Btkd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr. 
C.uiLsox,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cuvkk,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  Cotton.  Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Dirksen.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  DoMiNicK,  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Fan- 
nin, Mr.  FoNG,  Mr.  Griitin,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr. 
Hartke,  Mr.  Hattteld,  Mr.  HiciirNLOoPER,  Mr. 
HoLUNGs,  Mr.  Hrtjska,  Mr.  Inodte,  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Javpts,  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Kennedy  of  Massachiosetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Kwchel.  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Manstkld,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre,  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Morton,  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Mr.  MusKiE,  Mr.  Pearson,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Prouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoft, 
Mr.  Scott,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Tower,  and  Mr.  Tydinos)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  prompt  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plants 
will  provide  large  quantities  of  fresh  water 
to  both  Arab  and  Israeli  territories  and, 
thereby,  will  result  in — 

(1)    new  jobs  for  the  many  refugees; 

(3)  an  enormous  increase  In  the  agricul- 
tural   productivity    of    existing    wastelands: 

(3)  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
the  Israeli  and  Arab  Governments;   and 

(4)  a  further  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  efforts  to  find  peaceful  solutions  to 
arecLs  of  conflict;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  similar- 
ly minded,  as  being  in  the  highest  national 
Interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
munications stalemate  exacerbated  by 
the  crisis  earlier  this  year  in  the  Middle 
East  continues.  The  Arabs  will  not  talk 
to  the  Israelis,  and  the  Israelis  will  not 
tailt  to  the  Arabs.  Other  governments 
have  tried  without  apparent  success  to 
bring  the  warring  parties  together.  In- 
ternational organizations  have  met  with 
a  similar  and  notable  lack  of  success  in 
their  efforts  at  bridging  the  gap. 

There  is  a  growing  amount  of  pessi- 
mism about  solving  the  complex  and 
seemingly  intractable  problems  in  that 
strife-torn  area  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  also  a  growing  feeling  that 
the  times  are  ripe  for  new  approaches 
and  new  ideas  in  our  efforts  to  begin  to 
resolve  the  conflict. 

Something  other  than  traditional  po- 
litical solutions,  perhaps  technology,  may 
be  needed  as  a  flrst  step  toward  creating 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  concept  of  MEND — Middle  East 
nuclear  desalting — embodied  in  Senate 
Resolution  155  which  has  been  imani- 
mously  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  could  be  such  a  first 
step. 

MEND  envisions  the  construction  of 
three  giant  nuclear-powered  water  de- 
salting plants  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
concept  proposes  to  use  nuclear  energy 
to  make  peace  instead  of  war,  to  unleash 
man's  mightiest  energies  to  create  rather 
than  to  destroy. 

Science  has  developed  technology  of 
nuclear  power  and  water  desalinization 
to  the  point  where  it  could  be  useful  as 
a  new  tool  for  social  and  political  prog- 
ress in  the  Middle  East. 


It  would  be  tragic  for  our  Nation  to 
overlook  this  opportunity  to  use  this  new 
technology  as  a  first  step  toward  resolv- 
ing the  present  political  stalemate. 

The  prospect  of  making  water  avail- 
able to  both  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  such 
quantities  that  they  can  begin  to  culti- 
vate the  fields  that  now  lie  fallow  and 
produce  ample  food  for  themselves  is  an 
exciting  concept. 

And  it  is  not  an  idle  dream.  It  is  now 
entirely  within  our  grasp. 

Equally  exciting  is  the  prospect  that 
through  such  regional  economic  coop- 
eration in  the  Middle  E:ast,  we  may 
hasten  the  day  when  regional  political 
cooperation  is  not  an  idle  dream. 

The  establislirnent  of  an  international 
corporation  such  as  MEND,  which  has 
as  its  very  core  the  objective  of  solving 
the  root  problems  of  the  Middle  East, 
will  provide  a  forum  at  which  both  sides 
may  reach  a  common  understanding  for 
their  own  national  interests,  unenciun- 
bered  by  previous  biases  and  influences. 
I  do  believe  that  the  very  international 
nature  of  this  corporation  can  and  should 
be  used  as  a  vehicle  to  accomplish  what 
narrower  national  interests  today  pre- 
vent. 

Creation  of  such  a  entity  would  pro- 
vide a  non-national  third  party  with 
which  both  the  Arabs  and  Israelis  could 
talk. 

MEND  envisions  the  construction  of 
a  6,600  megawatt  thermal  desalting  re- 
actor which  woxild  produce  450  million 
gallons  of  fresh  water  per  day.  Two  other 
plants,  one  of  equal  size  to  the  first,  and 
one  slightly  smaller,  would  also  be  con- 
structed. 

Each  plant  would  produce  a  quantity 
of  fresh  water  greater  than  the  combined 
flow  of  the  major  tributaries  of  the  Jor- 
dan River.  ThJs  water  would  be  used  for 
irrigating  fields  and  turning  the  desert 
into  productive  land  for  farming. 

It  would  also  provide,  virtually  as  a 
byproduct,  tremendous  quantities  of  elec- 
trical energy  which  would  be  aivinpen- 
tive  for  industrial  developmer>f0i  the 
region. 

MEND  would  from  Its  inception  pro- 
vide a  source  of  employment  for  the 
thousands  of  unskilled  refugees  whose 
inability  to  find  work  exacerbates  the 
tensions  of  the  Middle  East. 

Water,  work,  and  food  are  Inextri- 
cably interwoven  with  the  problem  of 
creating  a  climate  of  peace  in  the  strife- 
torn  Middle  East. 

These  are  among  the  basic  imderly- 
ing  causes  of  dissension  and  until  these 
needs  are  sufficiently  satisfied,  they  will 
continue  to  be  key  points  of  friction. 

Water  is  the  bs^lc  and  unreplaceable 
need.  I  am  fully  convinced — and  I  sub- 
mit that  the  testimony  offered  at  the 
hearings  conducted  on  October  19  and 
20  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
supports  this  conclusion — that  the  satis- 
faction of  these  needs  by  the  construc- 
tion of  such  nuclear  desalting  plants  is 
within  our  present  technology  and  ca- 
pabUity. 

I  also  am  convinced  that  a  practical 
method  of  financing  the  project  exists. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  MEND 
corporation  be  formed  along  the  lines  of 
COMSAT.  Part  of  the  original  capiUli- 
zation  would  be  provided  by  the  UJ3. 


Government.  The  remainder  of  the  cap- 
italization would  come  from  other  gov- 
ernments and  private  capital.  We  have 
full  reason  to  believe  that  the  interna- 
tional financial  community  will  en- 
thusiastically support  such  a  fin«tncini 
arrangement  for  the  project  and  will 
therefore  provide  an  important  source  of 
capital  for  it  on  a  risk  basis. 

This  approach  offers  some  enticing  ad- 
vantages from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
However,  the  principal  advantage,  the 
one  which  makes  this  venture  attractive, 
is  that  the  MEND  corporation  would 
have  no  national  identity;  it  would  be 
international  in  scope  and  Identity. 

As  the  report  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  states,  the  purpose  of  Senate 
Resolution  155  is  to  urge  the  President 
to  consider  taking  appropriate  steps  to 
promote  the  design  and  construction  in 
the  Middle  East  of  nuclear  desalting 
plants  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  Arab 
Governments  and  Israel.  It  is  our  hope 
that  Senate  endorsement  of  the  resolu- 
tion will  stimulate  consideration  of  the 
ways  and  means  of  furthering  the  cause 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  through  re- 
gional economic  cooperation.  It  is  my  be- 
lief that  the  use  of  our  advanced  tech- 
nology as  a  tool  of  diplomacy  in  this 
difficult  situation  would  encourage  cau- 
tious optimism  about  the  resolution  of 
the  continuing  political  stalemate. 

The  import  of  Senate  action  approving 
this  resolution  is  that  the  times  are  ripe 
for  new  ideas,  for  new  approaches  in  try- 
ing to  resolve  the  political  problems  of 
the  Middle  East.  And  our  action  could  be 
taken  to  mean  that,  at  least  in  the  Middle 
East  and  at  this  time,  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  that  there  may  not  always  im- 
mediately be  an  immediate  political  solu- 
tion for  every  political  problem.  Perhaps 
something  else  should  be  tried  first. 

It  is  equally  important  to  recognize 
what  this  effort  in  the  Senate  Is  not.  It 
is  not,  as  the  report  makes  clear  In  the 
committee  comments,  recommendation 
or  support  for  any  particular  approach 
in  the  implementation  of  the  resolution 
or  a  commitment  to  contribute  financing 
to  the  program.  Thus,  approval  of  the 
resolution  should  not,  for  example,  be 
construed  as  any  designation  on  matters 
such  as  where  the  plants  might  be 
located  or  what  the  financing  arrange- 
ment for  the  MEND  corporation  might 
be. 

It  Is  Important  also  to  recognize  that 
the  MEND  proposal  far  surpasses  any 
partisan  consideration.  There  are  53 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  in  the  Senate, 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  including 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  lead- 
ers. The  administration  has  expressed  a 
sympathetic  concern  for  and  genuine  In- 
terest in  this  proposal  from  its  initiation, 
as  Secretary  Udall's  testimony  at  the 
hearings  demonstrates. 

For  my  part,  in  espousing  this  idea,  it 
is  not  my  Intention  to  try  to  preempt  in 
any  way  executive  responsibility  nor  Is  It 
my  Intention  to  try  to  involve  myself  In 
the  negotiation  of  our  foreign  policy.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  chosen  to  try  to 
crystallze  broad  support  for  MEND  by 
Introducing  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion which  would  merely  commend  the 
concept  and  Its  bold  and  exciting  pos- 
sibilities to  the  administration. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  this  resolution  to  be  agreed  to 
without  paying  high  tribute  to  the  able 
Junior  Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  have 
been  working  for  a  long  time  in  this 
field. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  has  been 
a  very  fine  worker  and  a  very  fine  leader. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  Job.  Agreement 
to  this  measure  will  hold  out  an  excel- 
lent promise  for  future  peace. 

I  pay  great  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  and  to  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

I  recognize  what  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  done  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  accomplishment.  I  am  glad  that 
he  appreciates  the  problem  now.  I  hope 
that  he  continues  to  appreciate  it  for  all 
the  time  that  the  Senate  Is  In  session.  I 
thank  the  Senator  very  much.  We  all 
appreciate  the  fine  work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart.  I  reco'^nize  his  early 
pioneering  and  effective  efforts  made  in 
this  very  important  field  of  desaliniza- 
tion, especially  the  early  and  effective 
application  of  nuclear  technology  to  this 
most  vital  of  areas — the  production  of 
fresh  water  In  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

I  hop>e  and  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  together  with 
the  expression  of  support  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate  in  this  way  and  the  promise 
of  cooperation  on  a  multilateral  basis 
with  all  of  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East,  may  serve  as  a  symbol  which,  by 
itself,  may  encourage  a  dialog  and  a 
prospect  for  the  finding  of  a  diu-able  and 
permanent  solution  to  the  warring  con- 
flicts of  this  much-tortured  area. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  congratu- 
late my  distinguished  colleague  upon  the 
initiative  he  has  taken  in  this  field. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  at  some  length 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  certainly  de- 
serves careful  consideration.  But  I  do 
not  have  my  notes  with  me  and  I  am 
unprepared  to  discuss  either  this  par- 
ticular proposal  or  its  relationship  to  the 
Middle  East  at  this  late  hour.  Therefore, 
I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  It 
has  a  worthy  purpose.  I  think  it  Is  very 
meritorious  and.  if  put  into  execution 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  peoples  and 
the  nations  of  the  Middle  East,  it  might 
accomplish  what  the  political  and 
religious  and  tribal  leaders  there  have 
been  unable  to  accomplish. 

I  must  utter  this  one  thought,  that  by 
agreeing  to  the  pending  resolution,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  stated 
In  its  report,  is  not  seeking  to  specify  a 
particular  form  of  financing,  or  a  parti- 
cular measure  which  may  be  developed 
as  a  result,  or  partly  as  a  restilt,  of  the 
pending  resolution. 

It  is  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

I  sincerely  and  wholeheartedly  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  colleague  for 
undertaking  to  bring  this  forward. 

So  often,  as  I  have  said  recently  in  the 
Senate,  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  Is 
considered  to  be  that  purely  of  consent. 


This  is  a  constructive  measure.  It  is  the 
working  of  the  will  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  a  most  constructive  and  forward-look- 
ing manner. 

I  am  happy  and  honored  to  Join  in  sup- 
p>orting  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation and  sincere  thanks  to  my  senior 
colleague  from  Tennessee. 

I  express  my  appreciation  for  his  most 
relevant  remarks  about  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  deal  with  foreign  affsUxs. 

I  add,  in  addition,  that  the  pending 
resolution  has  been  since  its  inception,  as 
evidenced  by  its  sponsorship  and  this 
dialog  today,  trxUy  bipartisan  in  scope. 
In  addition  to  its  bipartisan  nature,  I 
think  that  throughout  its  consideration 
both  in  committee  and  here  today,  the 
pending  resolution  has  expressed  the  un- 
mistakable Intent  of  the  Senate  to  per- 
form in  this  field  of  foreign  affairs  in  con- 
junction with  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
department. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  express  Its  support 
of  this  concept  in  general  terms.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  as  the  branch  of  the 
Government  charged  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  policy,  will  go  for- 
ward with  studies  for  implementation  of 
the  contracts  and  negotiations  which 
will  be  necessary  to  explore  the  fesisibil- 
Ity  of  and  the  ultimate  design  for  the  im- 
plementation of  this  idea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  155)  was  agreed 
to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  prompt  design,  construction,  and 
operation  of  nuclear  desalting  plants  will 
provide  large  quantities  of  fresh  water  to 
both  Arab  and  Israeli  territories  and,  there- 
by, will  result  in — 

(1)  new  Jobs  for  the  many  refugees; 

(2)  an  enormous  increase  in  the  agricul- 
tural productivity  of  existing  wastelands; 

(3)  a  broad  base  for  cooperation  between 
the  Israeli  and  Arab  Governments;  and 

(4)  a  further  demonstration  of  the  United 
States  efforts  to  And  peaceful  solutions  to 
areas  of  conflict;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  President  is  requested 
to  pursue  these  objectives,  as  reflecting  the 
sense  of  the  Senate,  within  and  outside  the 
United  Nations  and  with  all  nations  simi- 
larly minded,  as  being  In  the  highest  national 
interest  of  the  United  States. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  stand  In  adjournment  until  12 
o'clock  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR FULBRIGHT  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  following  the  reading  of  the 
Journal,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbricht]  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR KENNEDY  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
following  a  speech  by  the  Senator  traa 
Arkansas  [Mr.  FtjlbrigrtI,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Masstushusetts  [Mr.  Kkn- 
nedy]  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  as  a  reminder  to  the  Senate, 
begirming  tomorrow  and  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  I  am  advised  by 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if  I 
did  not  misunderstand  iiim,  that  the 
Senate  will  be  considering  the  following 
conference  reports:  S.  889.  San  Rafael 
WUdemess;  H.R.  4765,  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act;  H.R.  12080,  the  social 
security  amendments;  S.  2171.  the  Sub- 
versives Control  Act;  and  HJR.  13893, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  for  1968. 
These  measures  will  not  necessarily  be 
considered  in  that  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quonim  call  be  res- 
cinded.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  if  there  be  no  further  business 
to  come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in 
accordsince  with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  1  minute  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  imtil  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
December  13, 1967,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  12,  1967: 

Department  or  AGRicm.TiTKX 

Edward  M.  Shulman,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  John  C.  Bagwell. 

Department  of  thb  Imtesior 
Max  N.  Edwards,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  vice  Frank 
C.  Dl  XiUzio. 

Post  Offick  Department 
John  H.  Johnson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Advisory  Board  for  the  Post  Office 
Department. 
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Colmabas  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or   1CASSACHX7SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12.  1967 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  475  years  since 
this  country  was  discovered  by  a  great 
Italian  navigator,  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  exploits  of  Columbus  have  been 
an  inspiration  to  explorers  and  adven- 
turers for  many  years  and  now,  in  the 
age  of  space  exploration  we  find  new 
Columbuses — men  willing  to  risk  their 
lives  in  seeking  new  frontiers;  in  con- 
quering new  challenges.  Columbus'  ambi- 
tion and  dedication  in  the  face  of  what 
then  were  termed  insurmountable  odds 
still  inspires  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 

History  records  that  Columbus  discov- 
ered the  "New  World"  on  October  12. 
Again  this  year,  there  is  pending,  as 
there  has  been  in  several  past  Con- 
gresses legislation  which  would  make  Oc- 
tober 12  a  national  holiday,  that  day 
came  and  went  without  a  suitable  ac- 
knowledgment from  the  Congress. 
Thirty-eight  of  our  50  great  States, 
including  my  own  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  observes  Columbus  Day, 
October  12,  as  *  legal  State  holiday.  Fed- 
eral employees,  ihowever,  in  these  States 
must  report  t^  work  or  take  annual 
leave  and  in  some  cases  are  unable  to 
perform  their  duties  if  they  do  go  to 
work  because  other  businesses  and  offices 
are  closed  for  the  day.  I  feel  that  It  is  past 
time  that  this  discrepancy  be  rectified 
and  that  Cong^ss  recognize  October  12 
as  Columbus  Day  and  have  it  made  a 
legal   Federal  holiday. 

Columbus,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  opened  not  only 
the  continent  of  North  America,  but  that 
of  South  America  as  well,  for  develop- 
ment. Most  of  the  nations  on  the  South 
American  continent  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  Columbus'  voyage  and  cele- 
brate October  12  in  his  honor.  Why  have 
we  in  the  United  States  not  recognized 
this  great  achievement  of  the  intrepid 
Italian,  Columbus?  We  now  honor  many 
who  helped  form  this  great  Nation.  Why 
do  we  not  honor  the  man  credited  with 
Its  discovery? 

The  national  commander  of  the  Italian 
American  War  Veterans,  Joseph  J.  Vll- 
lano,  who  resides  in  the  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  here  In  the 
Congress,  has  gone  on  record  for  his 
organization  as  being  in  favor  of  such  a 
legal  Federal  holiday.  I  Join  Mr.  Villano 
and  his  organization  in  this  effort. 

So  that  there  should  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  our  colleagues  of  the  sup- 
poi-t  this  proposal  has  on  a  national  level 
I  recommend  the  reading  of  a  succinct 
letter  from  National  Commander  Vil- 
lano of  the  Italian  American  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States.  Inc.,  to 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


The  letter  follows: 
Italian  Ambucait  V7ab  VrrxKANS  or 
THE  United  States  Inc., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  September  30, 1967. 
Chairman,  Hot7se  Jusiciaht  Commiitxe, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washintfton,  D.C. 

Honorable  Chairman:  Aa  the  National 
Commander  of  the  Italian-American  War 
Veterans,  I,  Joseph  J.  VUlano.  do  hereby  ex- 
press on  behalf  of  my  entire  organization 
that  we  are  In  favor  that  Legislation  be 
enacted  making  Columbus  Day  a  legal  Fed- 
eral Holiday. 

Sincerely  yovirs, 

Joseph  J.  Viixano, 
National  Commander. 


Salute  to  Tennessee's  1967  Yolanteer 
Team 


Johnson,  and  you  will  find  him  listed  on 
every  All-America  team. 

Longtime  Vol  watchers  have  labeled 
Bob  as  the  best  center  in  the  team's  his- 
tory. He  is  a  great  blocker;  a  hard  com- 
petitor with  the  size,  strength,  speed,  and 
natural  ability  to  earn  lasting  respect 
from  teammates  and  opponents  alike. 
Coach  Dickey  has  characterized  Bob  as 
an  excellent  leader  both  on  and  off  the 
field,  a  player  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
do  hjs  job  on  every  play  of  every  game. 
That  is  a  pretty  solid  rating,  and  one  in 
which  I  wholly  concur. 

I  salute  Tennessee's  Voliinteers  and 
Bob  Johnson  and  hope  to  be  at  the 
Orange  Bowl  when  they  win  their  next 
great  victory.  As  representatives  of  our 
State,  they  are  a  real  source  of  pride  to 
every  Tennessean. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  We  Tennesseans  take 
our  football  seriously.  For  this  reason, 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  forgive 
me  a  little  serious  bragging  on  the  ex- 
ploits and  accomplishments  of  the  Na- 
tion's finest  football  team. 

The  University  of  Tennessee's  1967 
Volunteer  team  has  just  recently  com- 
pleted one  of  the  most  successful  and 
inspiring  seasons  in  the  school's  football 
history.  Despite  a  crippling  series  of  In- 
juries to  key  players,  the  Vols  fought 
through  one  of  the  toughest  schedules 
in  college  football  to  compile  a  9-1  rec- 
ord, win  the  No.  2  position  in  both  major 
national  rankings,  and  earn  an  invita- 
tion to  play  in  the  Orange  Bowl  classic 
at  Miami  on  New  Year's  Day.  This  jus- 
tifies a  little  bragging. 

When  Coach  Doug  Dickey  talks  about 
the  1967  Vols,  he  always  stresses  the 
word  team.  No  one  can  deny  that  what 
Coach  Dickey  and  his  boys  accomplished 
required  a  maximum  of  cooperation  and 
imity  of  purpose.  It  sdso  required  that 
each  player  possess  that  extra  measure 
of  courage,  personal  responsibility,  and 
pride  that  makes  up  a  champion.  Ten- 
nessee Is  proud  of  every  man. 

I  could  spend  some  time  talking  about 
Individuals,  for  there  were  many  great 
performances  by  outstanding  players. 
Dewey  Warren,  hobbled  all  season  by  in- 
juries, still  managed  to  turn  in  some 
spectacular  duty  at  quarterback.  Charlie 
Fulton  and  Bubba  Wyche,  Walter  Chad- 
wick  and  Derrick  Weatherford,  were  all 
outstanding.  Albert  Dorsey,  the  tough 
defensive  back,  and  Richmond  Flowers, 
the  lightning-fast  flanker,  have  been 
honored  by  selection  as  All  Americas. 

But,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  a  great 
deal  of  extra  pride  in  a  yoiin«  man  from 
the  city  of  Cleveland  In  my  own  Third 
District  of  Tennessee.  His  name  is  Bob 


Christmas  Greetings  to  Constituents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  the 
text  of  my  Christmas  greetings  letter  to 
my  constituents  In  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  point : 

Washxnoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Friend:  During  the  present  holiday 
season,  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
wish  you  a  very  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy 
and  prosperous  New  Year. 

This  Is  the  time  of  year,  of  course,  when 
we  are  Inclined  to  look  back  and  consider  the 
happenings  of  the  past  twelve  months  with 
a  view  to  how  they  may  affect  the  future. 
It  Is  a  time  of  thoughtful  dwelling  on  the 
meaning  of  Christmas  and  the  coming  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  It  Is  a  time  for  counting  our 
blessings,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation;  for 
rededicatlng  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  and  charity,  and  for  making  res- 
olutions for  the  future. 

At  the  same  time,  the  holidays  are  a  time 
for  hustle  and  bustle,  for  round-the-clock 
shopping,  for  the  making  of  lists,  the  as- 
sembling of  toys,  the  mailing  of  cards.  The 
accent  is  on  that  greatest  of  all  institutions — 
the  family — the  preparations  for  once-a-year 
get-togethers  of  the  "clan." 

It  is  a  time  when  serious  thought  Is  given 
to  phrases  like  "Peace  on  Earth;  goodwlU  to 
men"  and  what  they  might  mean  In  the 
present  day  and  age.  Do  they,  for  example, 
mean  "peace"  at  any  price — even  the  "price" 
of  himian  freedom  and  human  dignity?  Or 
do  they  mean  peace  founded  on  the  fulfill- 
ment of  commitments  to  oppose  aggression 
against  small  and  defenseless  peoples?  Do 
they  mean  a  peace  based  on  opposition,  mili- 
tary and  otherwise,  to  international  evil? 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  "peace"  we  talk 
about  during  the  Christmas  season  Is  a 
"peace"  of  honor  and  responsibility,  a  "peace" 
which  must  be  earned  and  defended.  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  attained  by  refusing  to  hon- 
or our  beliefs  and  defend  our  principles.  I 
do  not  think  It  can  be  secured  by  refusing 
to  stand  up  for  what  Is  right  and  jtist.  And 
I  do  not  believe  It  can  be  had  by  walking  out 
on  the  defense  of  liberty  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 


This  holiday  finds  our  nation  engaged  In  a 
struggle  for  human  freedom.  Let  \is  all  pray 
for  a  speedy — and  honorable — end  to  that 
conflict  BO  a  ]\ist  and  proper  peace  may  be 
attained  and  our  American  boys  can  be  re- 
turned to  their  homes  and  their  loved  ones. 
And  meanwhile,  let  us  marvel  once  again  at 
the  miracle  of  the  Christmas  Snlrit  which 
turns  this  time  of  the  year  Into  a  period  of 
universal  love  and  gives  a  special  meaning 
to  the  words  "goodwill  toward  men," 

Our  little  greeting  Is  to  let  you  know  that 
our  sincerest  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to 
you  and  yours  during  this  beautiful  and 
sacred  season. 

aod  bless  you  all. 

Donald  E.  "Bttzz"  Lxtkxns. 


Reflections  on  the  90th  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  EDWARDS 


or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabsuna 
[Mr.  Dickinson]  has  prepared  another 
interesting  and  informative  letter  to  his 
constituents.  I  include  it  in  the  Record 
at  this  point : 

Reflecticns  on  the  90th  Congress 

This  session  of  Congress,  which  lingers 
even  as  Christmas  Day  approaches,  has  been 
an  exciting  one  and  I  believe  a  very  construc- 
tive one.  Certainly,  no  one  can  accuse  the 
90th  Congress  of  being  a  "rubber  stamp" 
body.  Such  was  the  nature  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress, but  Republican  gains  In  the  last  elec- 
tion have  given  this  Congress  a  distinct 
sense  of  change. 

We  have,  through  party  unity  and  a  lot 
of  sweat  and  persuasion,  managed  to  make 
some  importajit  inroads  into  LBJ's  free- 
wheeling Great  Society.  The  90th  Congress, 
by  and  large,  has  been  one  of  determination, 
direction,  and  most  important  of  all,  sound 
conservative  action.  This  body  has  managed 
to  give  the  American  citizen  a  much-needed 
fiscal  "breathing  spell." 

The  90th  Congress  has  forced  fiscal  issues 
to  the  surface — Into  the  halls  of  debate, 
where  they  rightfully  should  be  decided.  This 
Congress  does  not  believe  that  the  President 
Is  all-powerful,  all-correct  in  Judgment. 

I  have  sincerely  tried  to  represent  your 
wishes  and  your  best  Interests,  and  I  feel 
that  most  Of  the  time  the  two  have  been 
compatible.  I  hope  that  you  feel  that  I  have 
properly  discharged  the  many  duties  and 
responsibilities  you  have  given  me. 

Due  to  incomplete  action  on  many  impor- 
tant pieces  of  legislation.  I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  a  complete  report  on  legislation 
action  during  this  session  of  the  90th  Con- 
gress as  I  had  planned.  However,  the  loose 
ends  should  be  tied  up  before  adjournment 
and  a  year-end  report  will  be  forthcoming 
in  my  next  newsletter. 

the    SOTH   CX>NGaSSS    SETS    RECORD 

When  the  bells  sounded  recentiy  for  the 
400th  Boll  Call  vote  of  the  90th  Congress,  a 
record  for  the  largest  number  of  votes  during 
any  session  of  Congress  was  established.  I 
was  present  and  voting  on  almost  89  percent 
of  the  roll  calls.  I  feel  somewhat  proud  of  my 
record  of  low  absenteeism,  for  as  most  of  you 
know  It  Is  almost  Imptossible  to  make  all  of 
the  votes,  what  with  speaking  engagements 
In  the  District  and  Committee  assignments 
out  of  the  country. 

But  111  let  you  judge  for  yourselves.  The 


number  of  votes,  different  types  of  votes,  and 
my  percentage  are  recorded  below: 

Total  n\unber  of  votes 400 

Record  votes 213 

Dickinson ._.. 186 

Quorum  calls 187 

Dickinson 187 

Percentage 88.8 

By  the  time  you  rcelve  this  month's  report, 
the  holiday  season  will  be  in  full-bloom  and 
I  will  be  In  Vietnam  as  a  member  of  a  newly- 
created  subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  As  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Defense  Posture,  our 
mission  Is  to  determine  as  best  we  can  Jxist 
what  our  objectives  are  in  Vietnam,  and 
whether  our  fighting  forces  have  all  of  the 
equipment  and  manpower  necessary  to  carry 
out  these  objectives. 

As  always,  while  on  these  missions  to  Viet- 
nam, I  win  visit  with  as  many  Alabama  serv- 
icemen as  possible.  My  travels  across  Vietnam 
have  more  than  confirmed  our  beliefs  that 
Alabama  has  made  a  selfiess  contribution  to 
the  bitter  struggle  to  free  those  enslaved  by 
Communism.  As  In  every  American  war,  Ala- 
bama servicemen  have  distinguished  them- 
selves beyond  the  call  of  duty.  In  my  next 
newsletter,  I  will  make  a  report  of  our  find- 
ings In  Vietnam  to  you. 

VIETNAM:    THE    OTHER   PROTEST 

The  protestors  marched  In  a  ragged,  un- 
even but  determined  line.  They  were  very 
young — many  in  their  teens,  most  in  their 
enrly  twenties. 

Many  wore  beards,  and  their  clothes, 
stained  and  dirty,  smelled  of  blood  and 
sweat. 

But  unlike  most  of  the  marches  we  have 
read  about  lately  In  the  press,  this  scene  was 
not  taking  place  In  New  York  or  Washington, 
but  In  a  strange  land  where  men  still  die 
from  the  bite  of  a  mosquito. 

Although  they  did  not  shout  or  sing  much, 
they  had  the  unmistakable  look  In  their 
tired  eyes  of  men  who  believe  in  what  they 
were  protesting. 

These  men.  In  fact,  were  oftering  the  ulti- 
mate protest:  they  were  laying  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  their  beliefs. 

These  young  men  came  from  Alabama, 
Kansas.  New  Tork  .  .  .  and  from  cities  with 
strange  sounding  names  like  Da  Nang,  Chu 
Lai  and  Da  Tat. 

They  are  protesting  Communism  In  South 
Vietnam.  They  want  to  be  home  for  Christ- 
mas, but  most  won't. 

The  least  we  can  do,  during  this  season  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  is  offer  our  prayers  for 
the  end  to  the  terrible  oppression  for  which 
they  are  protesting. 


for  their  country  and  their  emphatic 
desire  that  the  United  States  show  de- 
termination in  bringing  the  Vietnam  war 
to  a  successful  conclusion. 

I  particularly  was  impressed  by  one 
group  of  letters  from  manj'  of  the  women 
who  live  in  Rockdale  County  and  the 
Fourth  District  who  asked  that  this 
country's  leadership  take  whatever  steps 
are  needed  to  win  the  war  over  there. 

I  wish  to  compliment  every  one  of 
these  outstanding  women  from  the  dis- 
trict who  have  expressed  their  love  and 
affection  for  America  by  including  their 
names  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
They  are:  Jsmet  Bias,  Jewel  Blggers, 
Louise  Cook,  Mrs.  Martha  D.  Jett,  Mrs. 
Virgil  McCart,  Eimlce  McElhattan, 
Eloise  Marlowe,  Mrs.  James  J.  Mayes, 
Alice  Stephenson,  Mrs.  Alice  Underwood, 
E^relyn  C.  Underwood,  Sarah  S.  Watson, 
and  Mrs.  James  E.  Whltten. 


Georgia  Women  Express  Love  and 
Affection  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  B.  BUCKBURN 

or   GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  pleasiire  to  address  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  American  Legion  and  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  In  Rockdale  County. 
Ga.,  on  Veterans'  Day,  Novanber  11. 

Since  that  time,  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  the  members  of 
those  posts  expressing  their  great  love 


Postal  Service  Copes  With  TransportatioB 
Changes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  changes 
in  our  national  transportation  network 
in  the  past  30  years  have  necessarily  been 
reflected  In  changes  in  mail  transporta- 
tion concepts. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the 
trtmsiwrtatlon  picture  has  been  the  pre- 
cipitous decline  in  railroad  passenger 
service.  This  has  forced  the  Post  Office 
to  seek  other  ways  of  moving  the  mail. 

To  its  credit,  the  postal  service  has 
sulapted  to  the  decline  In  passenger  trains 
In  a  way  that  has  produced  faster  de- 
livery and  more  flexible  movement  of  the 
mail. 

The  significant  changes  in  mail  trans- 
portation in  recent  years  were  outlined 
by  Postmaster  General  O'Brien  in  a  very 
informative  article  In  the  December  18 
issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  With 
permission,  I  Include  the  article  with 
my  remarks: 

Other  Side  or  the  Postai.  Stoet 

(By  Lawrence  F.  03rlen,  Postmaster 

General) 

The  United  States  Post  Office  Department 
Is  now  handling  more  than  80  billion  pieces 
of  mall  a  year — as  much  mall  as  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  With  volume  of  this 
magnitude.  Isolated  Instances  of  delay  are 
Inevitable. 

But  mall  service  today  Is  better  than  It  has 
ever  been  in  history.  This  statement  is  sup- 
ported by  our  own  continuing  surveys  of  dli- 
I>atch  and  delivery  times,  by  the  statements 
of  volume  mailers,  and  by  the  results  of  a 
recent  Roper  survey,  which  showed  that  an 
overwhelming  majcffity  of  Americans  are  ful- 
ly satisfied  with  the  postal  service  they  are 
receiving. 

Today,  36  States  are  getting  overnight  de- 
livery of  vlrtuaUy  aU  Intrastate  first-class 
mall.  Five  years  ago,  only  six  States  received 
such  service. 

Today,  transcontinental  flrst-daas  mall  Is 
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receiving  two-day  delivery.  A  year  ago  It  took 
live  days  to  deliver  most  transcontinental 
mall. 

These  dramatic  Improvements  In  service 
are  the  direct  result  of  Increased  use  of  air 
transportation  for  the  flrst-clase  mall.  They 
would  not  have  been  possible  If  we  continued 
to  rely  so  heavily  on  railroads  for  transport- 
ing first-class  mall. 

The  use  of  fast  freight  trains  for  bulk  mall 
Is  an  Inevitable  and  desirable  development. 
It  gives  the  Poet  Office  Department  the  bene- 
fits of  tremendoxis  technological  advances  in 
railroad  handling  of  freight.  It  gives  us  the 
opportimity  to  take  full  advantage  of  con- 
tainerlzation  and  the  ability  to  use  rail  and 
highway  movements  In  flexible  combinations 
which  can  give  prompt,  regular  and  depend- 
able service  to  mailers. 

We  are  very  selective  In  the  type  of  rail- 
road-freight services  used  for  mail  move- 
ment. Only  premium  freight  trains  carry 
parcel  post  and  similar  mails.  In  most  cities, 
special  terminal  handling  arrangements  are 
set  up  to  instire  that  mall  receives  prompt, 
regular  and  fast  service. 

The  net  result  of  these  changes  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  long-range  transportation 
network  for  movement  of  bulk  mails — a  net- 
work which  will  take  advantage  of  contain- 
ers, improved  materials-handling  systems, 
the  latest  technology  in  rail  services,  and  the 
most  flexible  combination  of  rail  and  high- 
way transportation. 

Alternate  services  are  still  available  in 
most  areas  for  newspapers,  magazines,  special 
delivery  and  handling  parcels  and  perish- 
ables. Where  railroads  continue  to  operate 
passenger  service  on  reasonable  schedules, 
these  types  of  mall  will  continue  to  move  in 
passenger-train  baggage  cars  if  this  gives 
better  service  to  the  mailer. 

It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  the  postal- 
rate  bill  now  nearing  final  action  Includes 
a  provision  authorizing  air-mail  service  for 
second-claae  mall.  This  new  service,  inciden- 
tally, was  requested  by  publishers. 

In  recent  years  it  has  become  Increasingly 
p>opular  in  some  circles  to  cite  the  Postal 
Service  as  the  principal  culprit  In  the  with- 
drawal of  passenger-train  service  by  the  rail- 
roads. This  is  not  true.  In  the  last  15  years 
alone,  7  of  every  10  passenger  trains  dropped 
by  the  railroads  were  still  carrying  mail  at 
the  time  they  were  discontinued.  In  other 
words,  mail  as  well  as  passengers  were  left 
standing  on  the  platform  in  70  per  cent  of  all 
passenger-train  discontinuances.  This  hardly 
supports  the  contention  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  responsible  for  decimating  passenger- 
train  service. 

Actually,  It  Is  the  other  way  around.  Train 
discontinuances  by  the  railroads  have  cre- 
ated serloxis  problems  throughout  the  coun- 
try in  the  distribution  and  routing  of  mall. 

Since  1930,  the  number  of  mail-carrying 
trains  in  the  United  States  has  been  reduced 
from  about  10,000  to  less  than  700  today,  a 
reduction  of  well  over  90  per  cent.  Thousands 
of  towns  have  lost  passenger-train  service 
completely,  and  those  that  still  receive  It 
have  far  less  schedule  frequency  than 'be- 
fore. Good  connection  between  passenger 
trains  at  Junction  points  have  become  a  rar- 
ity. Any  traveler  knows  this,  and  that  is  why 
more  than  97  per  cent  of  intercity  passenger 
miles  in  the  United  States  are  by  automobile, 
b\is  and  plane.  Not  only  are  passenger  trains 
often  poorly  scheduled  for  mall-service  re- 
quirements, but  we  also  find  that  their  per- 
formance of  published  schedules  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Our  national  mail-train  report 
shows  on-time  performance — no  more  than 
15  minutes  late — often  falls  below  75  per 
cent. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  Prom  January 
1  to  March  10,  1967,  late  running  of  two 
trains  In  the  New  York-New  England  area 
delayed  40  million  letters  and  caused  over- 
time pay  to  postal  employes  amounting  to 
$38,000.  One  of  these  trains  ran  late  33  times 


In  43  days.  In  another  case,  from  February 
25  to  March  15  of  this  year,  late  operation  of 
trains  on  one  line  serving  St.  Louis  delayed 
4  million  letters  and  330,000  newspapers  by 
missing  connections  with  trains  of  four  other 
railroads  at  that  point. 

The  continued  extensive  use  of  railway  post 
offices  certainly  cannot  be  Justified  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  Railway  post  offices 
accounted  for  only  19.5  per  cent  of  our  rail- 
transportation  costs  in  fiscal  year  1967.  It  is, 
however,  a  most  expensive  service,  because 
the  Department  pays,  in  addition  to  the 
transportation  costs,  the  salaries  and  travel 
expenses  of  the  postal  employes. 

With  the  development  of  sectional  centers 
and  ZIP  Code,  we  have  found  that  postal 
clerks  can  sort  mail  much  less  expensively  in 
regular  post  offices.  We  can  also  provide  the 
same  or  better  transportation  at  less  cost,  es- 
pecially where  train  schedules  and  perform- 
ance are  not  good  enough  for  postal  require- 
ments. 

The  transfer  of  first-class  mail  formerly 
handled  on  railway  post  offices  to  air  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  results 
in  much  faster  service  at  no  increase  in  cost. 

The  basic  responsibility  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice is  to  give  all  o\ir  customers  dependable, 
economical  service,  vrtth  delivery  schedules 
that  reflect  fairly  the  class  of  mail  used  and 
the  postage  paid. 

I  believe  any  objective  analysis  would  show 
that  the  changes  we  have  made  in  our  trans- 
portation modes  and  patterns  are  fully  In 
keeping  with  this  responsibility. 


The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF    NEW    JBRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  air  pol- 
lution has  been  a  subject  of  growing 
national  concern  for  more  than  a  decade. 

It  has  been  studied  and  analyzed, 
graphed  and  charted,  and  talked  about, 
but  it  has  not  been  removed.  It  still 
hangs  over  cities,  threatens  our  health, 
and  destroys  our  property. 

Every  community  with  over  50,000 
people  has  an  air  pollution  problem. 
This  represents  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  population. 

Air  pollution  causes  economic  losses 
estimated  at  $11  billion  a  year.  Even 
more  important  is  the  overwhelming 
evidence  that  air  pollution  is  a  factor  in 
the  development  and  worsening  of  such 
chronic  respiratory  diseases  as  asthma, 
bronchitis,  emphysema,  and  lung  cancer. 

The  problem  is  real  and  it  is  getting 
worse. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
reminded  us  that  air  pollution  worsens 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth,  increases  in  urban  pop- 
ulation, rising  demands  for  heat  and 
energy,  and  upward  trends  In  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles,  production  of  refuse,  and 
production  and  consumption  of  manu- 
factured goods. 

Clearly,  it  will  not  be  long  before  air 
pollution  reaches  truly  critical  propor- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  county.  What 
happened  last  Thanksgiving  in  New 
York,  where  severe  air  pollution  cost 


many  lives,  was  not  an  isolated  occur- 
rence ;  it  was  an  omen  of  things  to  come. 

As  President  Johnson  has  suggested, 
we  must  strengthen  Ixjth  our  research 
efforts  and  our  regulatory  activities  if  we 
are  to  succeed  in  dealing  with  the  menace 
of  air  pollution. 

It  provides  for  the  acceleration  of  re- 
search needed  to  advance  our  knowledge 
of  control  methods,  and  it  calls  for  stand- 
ard setting  on  a  regional  basis,  which  is 
a  logical  way  to  attack  the  problem. 

In  recommending  last  January  that 
the  Congress  adopt  the  Air  Quality  Act, 
President  Johnson  expressed  the  Na- 
tion's resolve  to  eliminate  air  pollution. 
This  feeling  by  our  citizens  is  not  just 
a  fad;  it  is  based  on  an  increasing  com- 
prehension of  the  enormous  price  we 
have  been  paying — and  continue  to  pay 
this  very  day — for  neglecting  our  air  sup- 
plies. There  was  a  time  when  a  plume 
of  smoke  from  a  factoi-y  stack  was  em- 
blematic of  progress  and  productivity, 
but  our  society  has  reached  the  stage 
when  we  are  able  to  have  the  benefits 
of  industrialization  without  attendant 
detriments.  Air  pollution  is  a  health  haz- 
ard, air  pollution  damages  property,  air 
pollution  decreases  visibility,  and  air  pol- 
lution depresses  the  human  spirit.  The 
Air  Quality  Act  is  a  step  toward  mitigat- 
ing these  undesirable  byproducts  of  our 
aflfluent  society. 

Three  times  since  1963,  the  Congress 
has  taken  steps  to  accelerate  the  Nation's 
movement  toward  cleaner  air.  Under  the 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  helped  in  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  State  and  local  air  pol- 
lution programs,  instituted  Federal  ac- 
tion to  abate  Interstate  pollution  in  nine 
areas  of  the  United  States,  established 
national  standards  for  control  of  motor 
vehicle  pollution,  and  intensified  re- 
search on  ways  of  controlling  the  major 
air  pollutants. 

Yet,  each  day  the  air  pollution  prob- 
lem is  worsening.  With  a  renewed  sense 
of  urgency,  the  States,  the  cities,  and  the 
Federal  Government  must  commit  them- 
selves more  fully  and  effectively  to  Amer- 
ica's struggle  against  poisoned  air.  Fed- 
eral action  alone  cannot  overcome  the 
problem.  The  measures  proposed  in  the 
new  legislation  before  us  will  directly 
help  State  and  local  governments  in  their 
efforts  to  prevent  and  control  air  pollu- 
tion arising  within  their  jurisdictions. 

I  believe  that  the  Air  Quality  Act  of 
1967  will  prove  to  be  the  start  of  a  new 
era  in  air  pollution  control. 

The  act  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  des- 
ignate air  quality  control  regions,  to 
public  criteria  on  the  effects  of  various 
pollutants  in  the  air,  and  to  issue  infor- 
mation on  available  control  techniques 
for  these  pollutants.  The  Ctovernors  of 
the  States  then  have  the  responsibility 
of  setting  air  quality  standards  for  the 
control  regions  and  for  establishing  pro- 
grams to  implement  the  standards. 
Taken  together,  the  criteria  on  the  ef- 
fects of  pollutants  and  the  information 
on  available  controls  will  give  direction 
to  our  research  efforts. 

In  all,  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
are  a  logical  and  timely  response  to  a 
growing  national  problem. 
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Reappraisal  of  PoTerty  Program 
Needed  Now 


spent  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  have  in- 
creased during  the  past  few  years: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLLIER 

or   ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  COlliIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
aui  editorial  appeared  in  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago newspapers  suggesting  that  the 
stripping  away  of  $460  million  in  anti- 
poverty  funds  was  an  example  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  its  paroctiial 
worst 

The  editorial  writer  is  most  certainly 
entitled  to  his  opinion,  regardless  of  how 
wrong  I  think  his  observations  and  con- 
clusions might  be  in  this  regard. 

The  crowning  remark  of  the  editorial 
was  that: 

The  OEO  is  conducting  a  national  poverty 
war  and  while  the  war  Is  not  perfectly 
fought.  It  18  winning  victories. 

This  could  easily  be  one  of  the  under- 
statements of  the  year. 

I  think  the  Nation  has  to  meet  its  com- 
mitments, but  I  think  the  American  tax- 
payer is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more  for 
his  dollar  than  he  is  presently  getting  in 
many  areas  Including  the  poverty  pro- 
gram. It  is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see 
how  right  the  editorial  writer  wiU  be  in 
the  light  of  the  final  bill  adopted  in  con- 
ference which  was  approved  this  week. 
We  are  going  to  see  what  will  be  funded 
on  one  hand  and  just  what  actual  effect 
it  is  going  to  have  on  some  of  the  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  OEO — good,  bad,  or 
indifferent. 

I  submit  that  certain  educational  pro- 
grams under  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity that  have  been  successfully 
conducted  and  those  that  could  be  made 
successful  with  proper  administration 
ought  to  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Education  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

It  appears  from  the  figures  published 
by  two  of  the  bureau?  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  the  war 
on  poverty  is  going  to  be  a  long,  drawn- 
out,  and  expensive  affair.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  number  of 
the  poor  has  decreased  rather  slowly  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  recordbreak- 
ing  prosperity.  Certainly  no  one  can  at- 
tribute this  reduction  solely  to  the  war 
on  poverty  since  the  number  was  re- 
duced from  1959  to  late  1964  when  we 
did  not  have  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

1959    38,900,000 

1904     34,  100,  000 

1966  "II"" 31.  900'  000 

19gg  "  29,  700,  000 

1967  III"" 27,500,000 

If  this  rate  can  be  maintained,  the 
war  on  poverty  will  be  over  around  1980. 

Those  who  would  like  to  see  poverty 
eliminated,  and  that  Includes  every  re- 
sponsible person,  cannot  complain  that 
the  war  is  being  lost  or  victory  delayed 
because  of  lack  of  funds.  Ever-Increasing 
amounts  are  being  spent.  According  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Federal  funds 
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I960    W.9 

1963 130 


1966 18-6 

1967  estimated 22.0 

1968  estimated 25,6 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  some  day 
someone  will  write  a  book  about  the  war 
on  poverty,  just  as  others  have  written 
about  the  Civil  War  and  the  two  World 
Wars.  What  fascinating  reading  it  would 
be.  Let  me  recite  for  the  record  a  few 
items  that  a  future  historian  can  use  as 
he  pens  his  account  for  the  futiffe  gen- 
erations that  will  have  only  a  hearsay 
knowledge  of  what  poverty  was. 

In  the  meantime,  here  are  a  few  items 
that  a  historian  might  find  wortl^  of 
inclusion  in  his  history,  at  least  iif/me 
footnotes. 

Under  an  emergency  loan  program  au- 
thorized recently  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  $1  million  would  be 
used  for  cash  loans  for  poor  families  in 
seven  Southern  States  that  are  unable  to 
buy  Federal  food  stamps.  According  to 
the  OEO,  most  of  the  loan  recipients 
were  out  of  work  "due  to  the  impact  of 
the  recent  minimum  wage  law  covering 
agricultural  workers,  the  reductions  in 
cotton  acreage,  and  the  increasing  use 
of  chemicals  and  mechanization  in  crop 
production."  In  other  words,  by  sup- 
posedly solving  one  problem  by  govern- 
mental action,  we  have  in  reality  created 
another.  Farmworkers  wh^jiot  only 
failed  to  benefit  from  the  increase  tn 
the  minimum  wage  rate,  but  found  them- 
selves unemployed  because  of  the  in- 
crease, must  now  borrow  money  from 
the  Federal  Government  in  order  that 
they  and  their  families  can  eat 

Let  us  hope  that  this  $1,000,000  reaches 
the  people  who  are  in  need,  thus  alleviat- 
ing poverty.  A  great  deal  of  poverty 
money  is  used  for  everything  else,  as  I 
will  proceed  to  demonstrate. 

One  of  America's  best  reporters  during 
recent  years  has  been  Victor  Riesel,  so  I 
would  like  to  begin  by  quoting  from  one 
of  his  recent  columns: 

The  OflBce  of  Economic  Opportunity  and 
thousands  of  its  tiny  .  .  .  headquarters  are 
loaded  with  literature  and  promoters  of  street 
action.  Some  of  the  latter  are  of  the  New 
Left,  the  independent  Maoists,  the  Trotsky- 
Ites,  the  pro-Pelclng  Progressive  Labor  party 
"youth,"  and  even  Muscovite  Communist 
party  activists.  .  .  . 

*  •  •  •  • 

In  some  areas  of  New  Tork  City,  the  record 
will  show  that  street  gangs  have  been  sub- 
sidized by  units  of  the  poverty  "crusade." 
»  •  •  •  • 

Experts  .  .  .  say  they  have  evidence  that 
youth  operating  on  the  fringe  of  the  pro- 
gram have  distributed  leaflets  containing  in- 
structions for  the  manufacture  of  Molotov 
cocktails. 

.  .  .  When  police  raided  [LeRol  Jones' 
Black  Arts  Repertory  Theatre  In  Harlem] 
they  found  a  cache  of  automatic  guns,  small 
arms,  ammunition,  brass  knuckles,  and  ex- 
plosives. This  was  ...  a  revolutionary  cell. 
And  it  had  been  subsidized  by  HARYOU- 
Act,  a  lectlon  of  the  poverty  operation." 

In  Newark,  across  the  Hudson  River 
from  New  York  City,  antipoverty  workers 
fomented  the  race  riots  of  last  summer. 
On  May  25,  over  a  month  before  the  riots 


broke  out,  they  were  foreseen  by  New- 
ark's police  director,  Dominick  A.  Spina. 
On  that  date  he  sent  a  telegram  tos^ar- 
gent  Shrlver,  who  heads  the  war  on 
poverty,  in  which  he  protested  the  "use  of 
resources  and  manpower  of  any  agency 
of  OEO  for  the  purpose  of  fomenting 
and  agitating  against  the  organized  and 
democratic  government  and  agencies  of 
the  city  of  Newark."  Mr.  Spina  warned 
that  the  "acceleration  of  this  practice  by 
this  antipoverty  agency  will  lead  to  riots 
and  anarchy  in  our  city." 

More  than  2  weeks  later,  Mr.  Shrlver 
denied  Mr.  Spina's  specific  charges  and 
whitewashed  the  OEO  agency.  It  was  not 
long  afterward  that  the  race  riots  broke 
out  in  Newark.  Police  Director  Spina  de- 
clared that  poverty  money  was  used  to 
rent  vehicles  and  sound  equipment  which 
were  used  "for  agitating"  during  the 
riots. 

Information  indicating  that  the  rally 
which  set  off  the  riots  was  arranged  by 
antipoverty  workers  was  developed  by 
investigators  for  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Antipoverty 
officials  refused  to  even  suspend  Charles 
McCray,  the  accountant  for  Newark's 
tmtlpoverty  agency,  who  was  arrested 
during  the  riots  for  firing  a  rifle  from 
the  window  of  an  automobile. 

Willie  Wright,  one  of  the  directors  of 
Newark's  antipoverty  agency,  said: 

Get  yourself  a  machine  gun,  'cause  you're 
gonna  need  it^  Every  black  man  should  buy  a 
tank  and  put  It  In  his  backyard. 

In  Memphis,  a  local  community  action 
group  refused  to  fire  two  poverty  warriors 
who  had  been  identified  as  black  power 
advocates.  One  of  them  declared: 

If  the  newspapers  would  report  it  like  it 
really  Is,  if  they'd  come  In  here  and  really 
look  at  poverty,  and  stop  worrying  about  in- 
consequential things  Uke  whether  you're  a 
Snick  or  a  Communist,  maybe  we  wouldn't 
have  to  bum  it  down. 

In  Chicago,  a  member  of  Volunteers 
in  Service  to  America  was  foimd  guilty 
of  disorderly  conduct  and  interfering 
with  police  during  a  racial  outbreak.  Ac- 
cording to  police,  he  shouted: 

Black  power!  Walt  untU  It  gets  dark  and 
well  bum  the  dty  down  and  show  the  white 
cc^s. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Federal  funds  have  been 
used  to  channel  the  aggressiveness  of 
black  militants  into  protests  that  are 
supposed  to  stop  short  of  violence.  Ac- 
cording to  columnist  Charles  Bartlett: 

The  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
sources furnishes  experts  who  guide  and  ad- 
vise protests  that  lead  in  some  cases  to 
marches  on  city  hall.  Neighborhood  branches 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  give  suromer  «n- 
ployment  to  young  black  power  advocates 
with  police  records  and  encourage  them  to 
march  at  the  head  of  protest  parades.  .  .  . 
Thxis  encouraged,  the  spirit  of  protest  runs 
high  and  Mayor  Joseph  Barr  has  to  move  fast 
to  stay  ahead  of  it.  Militants  employed  for 
the  sunmier  with  OEO  funds  talked  of  burn- 
ing down  the  city's  slums  during  one  re- 
cent visit  to  bis  office. 

Poverty  money  has  been  earmarked  to 
finance  a  "liberation  school"  in  Nash- 
vUle  that,  according  to  iwlice,  teaches 
Negro  children  to  hate  whites.  Accord- 
ing to  Capt.  John  A.  Sorace  of  the  Nash- 
villfi  police,  the  director  of  the  school  Is 
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Fred  Brooks,  local  chairman  of  the  Stu- 
dent Nonviolent  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee, who  was  involved  in  rioting  in  the 
Tennessee  capital  last  April.  Brooks,  20, 
told  an  interviewer  from  the  Nashville 
Tennesseean  that  Sorace  "is  a  racist  and 
should  be  killed." 

Brooks  was  listed  on  the  antipoverty 
payroll  at  $300  a  month  and  drove  a  new 
station  wagon  that  was  leased  with  OEO 
money.  Rev.  J.  Paschall  Davis,  chairman 
of  the  Nashville  antipoverty  program,  ad- 
mitted that  the  vehicle  had  been  leased 
and  that  the  local  antipoverty  agency 
had  agreed  to  pay  $20  a  week  rent  for  6 
weeks  for  four  women  who  worked  at 
the  school.  Davis  conceded  that  a  list  of 
prospective  salaries  that  had  been  drawn 
up  showed  that  Brooks  was  to  be  paid 
$300  per  month  and  that  there  would  be 
no  bar  to  financing  the  project  despite 
the  fact  that  those  who  operated  the 
school  were  known  as  SNCC  activists. 

Marion  Barry,  a  militant  civU  rights 
leader,  has  been  a  $50-per-day  consultant 
for  the  United  Planning  Organization, 
top  antipoverty  agency  for  Washington, 
D.C.  In  August  1965,  he  took  part  in  a 
protest  demonstration  organized  by  the 
Assembly  of  Unrepresented  People.  Barry 
was  arrested  and  charged  with  disorderly 
conduct  while  leading  demonstrators 
onto  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Riot  power  and  rebellion  power — 

He  was  quoted  as  saying  last  July- 
might  make  people  listen  now. 

City  Councilman  Raymond  Lewan- 
dowski  of  Buffalo  recently  told  about  two 
VISTA  workers  who  "threatened"  him 
that,  unless  more  Negro  youths  were 
given  jobs,  there  would  pe  a  race  riot. 
One  of  these  workers  was  Arrested  during 
the  subsequent  riots.  The  antipoverty 
program  was  described  by  Mr.  Lewan- 
dowski  as — 

A  well-organzled  conspiracy  In  which  But- 
falo's  elected  representatives  are  being  sub- 
jected to  threats  of  riot  and  Intimidation  by 
anti-poverty  workers. 

According  to  the  official,  seven  of  the 
city's  nine  councilmen  want  "all  Federal 
antipoverty  activity  removed  from  Buf- 
falo because  of  the  agitation  and  disrup- 
tive action  on  the  part  of  antipoverty 
workers  in  local  affairs." 

Military  police  "to  protect  us  from  an 
invasion  of  Job  Corps  enroUees"  were  re- 
cently demanded  by  James  Barker,  pub- 
lic safety  commissioner  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

We've  had  all  kinds  of  trouble  with  these 
people.  .  .  .  We've  got  to  have  military  po- 
lice to  protect  our  citizens — 

Mr.  Barker  declared. 

Last  fall  the  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J.,  accused  the  local  antipoverty  lead- 
er of  seeking  "to  foment  and  incite  un- 
rest, agitation,  and  disorder."  The  city 
manager  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  said  almost 
the  same  thing  last  July. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recently  granted  $700,000  to  the  South- 
west Alabama  Farmers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation of  Selma,  which  numbers 
among  its  principals  John  Zippert  and 
Shirley  Mesher.  Zippert's  association 
with  the  Kremlin-financed  World  Youth 
Festival  has  been  documented  by  the 
Louisiana  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
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on  Un-American  Activities.  Miss  Mesher 
Is  "a  prime  participant  In  the  Black 
Panther  movement  designed  to  over- 
throw the  Government,"  according  to 
the  Alabama  Legislative  Commission  to 
Preserve  the  Peace. 

In  PikevUle,  Ky.,  Joe  Mulloy,  a  field 
representative  for  the  Appalachian  Vol- 
imteers,  which  is  financed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  sedition.  In  Houston,  two  for- 
mer students  who  were  indicted  for  mur- 
der after  the  riots  of  last  May  were  later 
hired  by  that  city's  antipoverty  agency 
to  work  with  poor  children.  Only  after 
the  local  press  raised  a  furor  were  they 
suspended. 

In  the  Hough  area  of  Cleveland.  OEO 
has  been  financing  an  experimental 
project  whose  goal  "is  to  enroll  all  Hough 
tenants  in  a  tenant  union."  It  is  spend- 
ing $57,000  to  organize  such  a  union  and 
has  earmarked  an  additional  $20,000  to 
evaluate  the  "experiment."  An  anti- 
poverty  project  in  Pittsburgh  planned 
to  include  "preparations  for  a  city-wide 
rent  strike." 

Recently  50  persons  picketed  Gotts- 
chalk's  department  store  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  for  6  hours.  The  purpose  of  their 
picketing  was  to  try  to  get  the  store  to 
remove  some  items  from  its  shelves  be- 
cause they  were  on  a  boycott  list  drawn 
up  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

This  would  not  have  been  particularly 
newsworthy  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
16  of  the  pickets  were  from  a  federally 
supported  tr&ining  center  in  the  Watts 
section  of  Los  Angeles.  The  picketing 
activities  in  Fresno  which,  incidentally, 
is  250  miles  from  Watts,  were  part  of 
the  trainees'  instruction  in  "nonviolent 
means  to  reach  economic  gains,"  accord- 
ing to  officials  of  the  California  Center 
for  Community  Development,  which 
sponsors  the  Watts  Social  Action  Train- 
ing Center.  The  SATC  received  a  direct 
grant  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Development,  an 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Although  it  was 
supposedly  established  to  help  prevent 
more  riots  in  the  Watts  section  of  Los 
Angeles,  most  of  its  trainees  are  from 
outside  of  Watts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  feel  terrible  if  a 
group  of  poverty  workers  picketed  the 
Merchandise  Mart  in  Chicago. 

The  CCCD,  which  has  been  supported 
partly  by  $280,000  in  war  on  poverty 
money,  has  tried  to  unionize  farm  work- 
ers, according  to  Carl  Samuelson,  the 
president  of  the  California  Council  of 
Growers.  Edward  P.  Dutton.  the  director 
of  the  CCCD,  admitted: 

We  work  with  people  to  get  unionized  II 
that's  what  they  decide  that  they  need.  Oup 
first  commitment  is  with  the  people;  a 
smaller  commitment  is  with  the  funding 
source. 

A  project  of  one  trainee  of  the  CCCD 
was  to  assist  Bakersfield  garbage  col- 
lectors to  organize  a  union  and  carry  out 
a  strike. 

The  activities  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  projects  in 
which  the  antipoverty  program  person- 
nel have  engaged.  About  70  poverty 
fighters  In  Atlanta  drew  Federal  pay  for 
registering  people  to  vote.  Similar  ac- 
tivities have  been  carried  on  In  Florida. 


Part  of  the  $434,000  Federal  welfare 
grant  to  Kentucky  will  go  to  provide  $50 
per  month  allowances  to  boys  from  poor 
families.  Many  boys  and  girls  from  mid- 
dle-class and  well-to-do  families  do  not 
receive  such  lavish  amounts  of  spending 
money. 

In  Iowa,  OEO  will  pay  newspapers  and 
radio  and  television  stations  to  publish 
their  news  releases,  with  payment  to  be 
based  on  regular  advertising  rates. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
recently  invested  $620,000  in  a  pilot  pro- 
gram to  test  effectiveness  of  a  negative 
income  tax.  Under  this  program,  800 
New  Jersey  families  whose  incomes  are 
below  the  poverty  level  will  receive  di- 
rect, unconditional  payments,  rather 
than  pay  income  taxes.  According  to 
OEO,  the  experiment  would  be  "a  grad- 
uated work  incentive  program."  Accord- 
ing to  620  income  taxpayers  who  would 
pay  $1,000  each  to  ff  nance  such  nonsense, 
it  might  be  called  something  less  print- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  genuinely 
poor  people  In  our  midst  would  be  best 
helped  by  the  elimination  of  most  of 
the  so-called  antipoverty  programs.  One 
of  the  things  that  helps  to  keep  these 
people  poor  is  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  Inflation  that  has  plagued 
our  Nation  as  the  direct  result  of  the 
huge  deficits  In  the  national  budgets. 

Antipoverty  money  not  only  has  not 
helped  the  genuinely  poor  to  any  great 
extent.  It  has  not  helped  to  prevent  riots. 
Before  the  riots  in  Detroit,  the  Federal 
Government  had  spent  over  $30  million 
on  antipoverty  activities  in  the  Michigan 
metropolis.  It  had  also  spent  some  $112 
million  on  28  urban  redevelopment  proj- 
ects there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on, 
citing  other  horrible  examples,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  be  like  the  lawyer  who  bores 
the  jury^r  like  the  preacher  who  puts 
his  congpfegation  to  sleep  with  too  much 
fine  talk.  Let  me  simply  close  with  one 
observation  about  the  ineffectiveness  of 
welfare  programs. 

In  1939,  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
greatest  depression  of  all  time,  average 
per  capita  income  in  the  United  States 
was  $695,  total  Government  welfare 
spending  was  less  than  $10  billion  a 
year,  and  unemployment  was  nearly  14 
percent.  Today  per  capita  Income  is  four 
times  as  great,  unemployment  is  only 
one-third  as  severe,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  spending  seven  times  as  much  on 
welfare  programs  and  yet  the  rate  of 
crime  has  doubled. 
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Detroit's  Hnndred  Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON. 


or 


MARTHA  W.  GRIFFITHS 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1967 

Mrs.  GRIPPITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  De- 
troit had  the  first  Hundred  Club.  It  Is  a 
volunteer  organization  of  Detroit  citizens 


banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
helping  materially — in  dollars  and  cents 
and  economic  self-respect — the  families 
of  Detroit's  firemen  and  policemen  who 
are  killed  in  the  Une  of  duty.  On  Friday, 
June  19,  1959,  the  Honorable  Louis  C. 
Rabaut,  of  Michigan,  placed  in  the  Cok- 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD  remarks  on  Detroit's 
Hundred  Club  In  which  It  was  suggested 
that  the  Nation  would  do  well  to  take 
note  of  the  club's  success.  I  imderstand 
that  now  several  clubs  modeled  after  the 
Hundred  Club  have  been  organized  in 
other  cities  throughout  the  coimtry. 

We  are  happy  now  to  make  a  report  to 
you  of  the  success  of  Detroit's  Himdred 
Club.  On  November  15,  1967,  the  club 
celebrated  Its  15th  anniversary.  Since  its 
establishment  the  club  has  helped  105 
widows  and  families  of  policemen  and 
firemen  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the 
Detroit  metropolitan  area  and  State 
troopers  throughout  the  State.  The  total 
benefit  payments  have  been  $509,572. 

The  club  has  established  a  scholarship 
fund  of  $80,000  administered  by  the 
Student  Aid  Foundation.  This  scholar- 
ship program  assures  higher  education 
for  children  of  firemen,  policemen,  and 
State  troopers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty, 
as  well  as  for  those  children  who  want 
to  acquire  skills  or  get  training  in  other 
vocations. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  impressive  record  of 
achievement. 


hesitantly  involved  himself  in  the  plight 
of  a  fellow  human  being.  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Clenon's  actions  attest  in  no  small  meas- 
ure to  his  personal  fortitude  and  to  his 
willingness  to  stand  up  against  the  na- 
tional problem  of  crime  in  the  streets. 
He  has  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  aid- 
ing a  member  of  my  staff  and  the  ad- 
miration of  all  of  us  for  being  a  coura- 
geous American. 


A  Debt  of  Gratitude  to  an  Involved 
American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAREIS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  V.  ROTH,  JR. 

or   DKLAWABE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  crime  in  the 
streets  recently  touched  very  close  to  me 
when  a  member  of  my  staff  was  robbed 
on  a  downtown  Washington,  D.C,  street. 

Certainly  one  of  the  critically  im- 
portant problems  of  our  time  Is  the 
alarming  increase  of  such  crimes.  As  our 
mass  media  recoimts  this  increase,  it 
also  reports  what  seems  to  be  a  startling 
disinclination  of  citizens  to  "get  In- 
volved" by  coming  to  the  aid  of  victims 
of  such  crimes. 

Yet  when  a  crime  is  committed  on  our 
streets,  we  are  all  "involved."  We  are 
Involved  as  members  of  society.  We  are 
involved  as  individuals.  And  no  one  un- 
derstands this  better  than  David  W.  Mc- 
Clenon,  a  yoimg  Air  Force  officer  on 
leave  In  Washington,  D.C. 

Lieutenant  McClenon,  who  Is  as- 
signed to  the  447  Strategic  Missile 
Sqviadron,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak.,  cou- 
rageously gave  chase  to  the  two  men 
who  robbed  my  secretary,  and  when  the 
robbers  realized  they  had  not  gone  im- 
noticed  and  were  being  pursued,  they 
discarded  the  stolen  wallet  and  money. 
These  were  retrieved  by  Lieutenant  Mc- 
Clenon and  returned  to  my  secretary. 

I  think  we  all  owe  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  young  officer  who  un- 


Legislative  Assessment,  First  Session, 
90th  Congteti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MELVIN  R.  LAIRD 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12. 1967 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  Decem- 
ber newsletter  contains  an  assessment 
of  what  was  accomplished  In  the  first 
session  of  the  90th  Congress  measured 
against  the  primary  goal  we  in  the  mi- 
nority set  for  ourselves  last  year. 

Under  imanlmous  consent,  I  Insert  It 
In  the  Record  at  the  conclxislon  of  my 
remarks. 

A  more  detailed  legislative  wrap-up 
will  be  contained  in  my  final  report  upon 
adjournment  of  Congress. 

The  newsletter  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

December  13, 1967. 

Deak  Priends:  This  Christmas  Season  will 
once  again  be  a  happy  one  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  feared  that  the  true 
meaning  of  Christmas  was  drifting  away 
from  us.  Last  year,  we  thought  we  had  won 
once  and  for  all  one  skirmish  in  the  battle 
of  putting  Christ  back  Into  Christmas 
through  Issuance  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment of  a  "true"  Christmas  stamp. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  battle  was  renewed, 
In  the  form  of  a  court  action  brought  by  the 
organization,  "Protestants  and  Other  Amer- 
icans United  for  Separation  of  Church  and 
State."  which  sought  to  prevent  the  Poet 
Office  Department  from  issuing  the  stamp. 

The  courts  were  urged  by  me  and  others 
interested  in  this  matter  to  dismiss  the  suit 
as  Irrelevant  to  the  question  of  separation 
of  chiu-ch  and  state.  The  entire  Laird  family, 
my  staff  and  I  were  delighted  that  the  stamp 
was  once  again  issued  this  year  and  hope 
that  all  of  yov.  will  have  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Some  criticism  has  been  directed  at  my 
efforts  to  bring  about  issuance  of  a  "true" 
Christmas  stamp.  As  I  told  the  Postmaster 
General  in  a  letter  three  years  ago,  "If  a  na- 
tional holiday  were  set  aside  to  commemo- 
rate Moeee  or  John  Calvin  or  Mohammed,  one 
would  expect  and  would  have  no  objection 
to  a  commemorative  stamp  that  appropri- 
ately symbolized  that  which  Is  being 
commemorated." 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Congress  Is  still 
In  Session.  At  long  last,  however,  we  appear 
to  be  winding  up  our  business  for  this  year. 
Unlike  the  last  Congress,  we  made  substan- 
tial progress  In  changing  the  nature  of  some 
major  programs  In  order  to  create  a  better 
framework  within  which  to  better  the  con- 
ditions In  our  society. 

During  the  Christmas  Season  last  year.  I 
reported  that  two  party  government  had  been 
restored  as  a  result  of  the  elections.  My  pre- 
diction  at  that  time  was  that  this  would, 
create  a  "better  chance  for  a  true  dUlogue,' 


a  true  discussion  and  debate  among  reason- 
able men  about  the  problems  that  face  our 
country  and  the  programs  that  will  beet 
resolve  those  problems." 

My  reports  to  you  during  that  period  in- 
dicated that  our  top  priority  goal  In  this 
Plrst  Session  of  the  90th  Congress  would  be 
to  do  everything  possible  In  moving  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  broad  system  of  reve- 
nue-sharing with  the  states  and  localities  in 
this  country. 

With  President  Johnson's  opposition  to  the 
program  and  with  his  Party  stlU  In  control 
of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress,  we  were 
unsuccessful  In  bringing  about  action  on  a 
broad  revenue-sharing  program. 

We  were,  however,  highly  successful  in 
moving  much  closer  to  the  revenue-sharing 
principle  by  successfully  changing  several 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  into  the 
more  effective  bloc  grant  approach. 

For  example,  the  President's  Anti-crime 
legislation  would  have  established  several 
new  categorical  grant  programs  requiring 
each  local  law  enforcement  agency  to  get 
approval  from  the  Attorney  General  for 
funds  under  these  programs.  The  Minority 
Party  succeeded  In  changing  this  program 
Into  one  that  follows  the  bloc  grant  device 
which  provides  maximum  state  and  local 
control  over  law  enforcement  with  a  mini- 
mum of  federal  Interference. 

The  same  principle  of  bloc  grants  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  through  successful 
efforts  by  the  Minority  on  the  House  Floor. 
We  were  also  partlaUy  successful  In  return- 
ing significant  portions  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  to  state  con- 
trol and  planning  which  means  that  those 
portions  of  the  act  will  work  more  effectively 
In  providing  better  education  for  aU  our 
children. 

In  the  area  of  Health  legislation,  the  same 
kind  of  success  was  achieved.  We  were  able 
to  expand  substantially  the  Comprehensive 
Health  Act  which  had  consoUdated  16  sep- 
arately administered  public  health  programs 
Into  a  single  bloc  grant. 

There  are  more  than  400  separate  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  presently  adminis- 
tered by  the  federal  government,  each  with 
Its  own  swiminlstrator  here  In  Washington. 
There  Is  almost  universal  agreement  that  this 
represents  too  many  programs  chasing  too 
many  goals  with  too  few  dollars. 

The  best -solution  to  the  many  domestic 
problems  we  face  In  America  today  Ues  in 
the  revenue-sharing  approach.  Under  such 
a  program  we  would  return  greater  control 
and  more  revenue  sources  to  our  hard-pressed 
state  and  local  government  where  the  real 
problem-solvers  are. 

But  until  revenue-sharing  Itself  can  be- 
come a  reality,  the  more  programs  we  can 
consolidate  Into  bloc  grants,  the  better  off 
our  entire  nation  will  be. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  experiences  of 
this  Plrst  Session  for  me  was  participation 
m  the  Laird  Touth  Leadership  Workshop  at 
Wisconsin  State  University  at  Stevens  Point. 
Below  is  an  excerpt  from  the  letter  I  re- 
ceived from  Major  General  Richard  Stilwell, 
one  of  the  six  ouUtanding  faculty  memhers 
who  accepted  my  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  Workshop.  It  is  an  indication  of  the  fine 
impression  our  young  people  in  the  7th  Con- 
gressional District  made  on  the  outstanding 
national  leaders  who  came  to  Stevens  Point 
to  participate  in  Education  Day.  1967. 

"You  told  me  In  advance  that  It  would  be 
an  unforgettable  experience — and  you  were 
absolutely  right.  The  delegates — ^front  nin- 
ners  all — were  mighty  Impressive  for  their 
maturity.  Intellectxial  depth,  appearance  and 
citizenship.  These  attributes  are  not  hap- 
hazardly acquired  and  thus  yo\ir  teachers, 
churches,  social  Institutions  and.  above  aU, 
the  Moms  and  Dads  who  are  your  constitu- 
ents deserve  much  credit." 
Best  regards. 

Mel  Laibo. 
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Secretary  Weaver  OadiBet  Labor's  Role 
IB  Urbaa  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  N.  C.  NIX 

or  PEin«3TI.VANIA 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  November 
30,  1967,  Secretary  Robert  C.  Weaver  ad- 
dressed the  54th  annual  convention  of 
the  AFL-CIO  Building  and  Construction 
Trades  Department  in  Bal  Harbor,  Fla. 
He  disciLSsed  the  national  leadership  role 
of  labor  in  urban  affairs. 

Secretary  Weaver  commended  labor's 
support  over  the  years  for  better  hous- 
ing. He  said: 

Labor  has  supported  virtually  all  the  sig- 
nificant housing  measures — from  the  first 
Federal  effort  to  help  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families,  to  rent  supplements,  and 
now  .  .  .  the  Model  Cities  Act  of  1966. 

But  his  speech  was  not  devoted  so 
much  to  the  past  as  to  the  future — the 
role  that  labor  lanions  can  play  in  the 
important  task  of  rebuilding  the  ghetto 
areas.  He  called  upon  the  unions  to  aid 
in  creating  a  rehabilitation  industry  In 
which  new  jobs  for  skilled  craftsmen  and 
neighborhood  residents  might  be  cre- 
ated; to  meet  the  $1  billion  pledged  by 
the  insurance  indiistry  for  mortgages  in 
ghettos;  and  to  utilize  their  regular 
fimds  to  provide  much  needed  construc- 
tion loans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Secretary  Weaver's 
speech  was  direct  and  straightforward 
as  he  called  on  unions  to  make  the  sac- 
rifices necessary  to  rebuild  our  cities.  So 
that  my  colleagues  might  read  this  ex- 
cellent speech  by  Secretary  Weaver,  I  in- 
clude it  as  a  part  of  my  remarks : 

Tou  and  I  have  Important  business  to  dis- 
cuss here  today — the  bxislness  of  rebuilding 
the  American  city. 

When  President  Haggerty's  Invitatlpn  ar- 
rived in  my  office,  my  calendar  called  for 
attendance  at  a  meeting  in  London.  I  can- 
celed that,  and  several  other  meetings,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  there  is  no  more  Important 
place  in  the  world  for  me  than  to  be  here 
today.  This  Nation  has  urgent  business  with 
the  men  who  build  the  Nation's  housing. 

I  do  not  come  here  unmindful  of  your  con- 
tributions to  government  housing  efforts  of 
the  past.  Thlrty-fo\ir  years  ago,  I  worked 
under  Secretary  Ickes  In  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Program.  Later  with  Walter 
Price  of  the  Bricklayer's  Union.  I  served  In 
the  United  States  Housing  Authority.  I  know 
organized  labor's  contribution  to  the  World 
War  II  effort  because  I  was  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Sidney  Hillman,  and  a  close  asso- 
ciate of  Joe  Keenan. 

So  I  know  at  first-hand  that,  since  the 
first  low-rent  public  housing  battles  were 
being  fought  In  the  1930s,  the  building  trade 
vmions  were  there,  you  fought  and  you  won. 
I  know,  too,  labor's  role  since  then,  under 
President  Meany,  P>resldent  Haggerty,  the 
National  APL-CIO  Housing  Committee,  and 
your  legislative  department. 

Over  the  years,  labor  has  supported  virtu- 
ally all  the  significant  housing  measures — 
from  the  first  Federal  effort  to  help  low- 
and  moderate-Income  families,  to  rent  sup- 
plements, and  now,  the  most  significant  ef- 
fort yet  devised  to  reverse  the  deterioration 
in  the  heart  of  the  American  city — the  Model 
Cities  Act  of  1966. 


Your  legislative  record  should  be  a  source 
of  pride  to  your  membership  and  It  la  an 
example  of  social  responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  escamines  the  record  of  orga- 
nized labor  will  find  that  It  has  not  simply 
supported  legislation,  but  It  has  Involved 
Itself  directly  In  the  Nation's  housing 
problems. 

Unions  from  Connecticut  to  California, 
and  from  Florida  to  Michigan,  are  using  the 
broad  range  of  Federal  housing  programs  to 
help  those  who  need  housing  assistance. 

Many  of  the  building  trade  unions  are 
among  the  31  union  sponsors  in  13  states 
participating  In  our  FHA  below-market-ln- 
terest-rate  program  to  help  house  the  dis- 
placed, the  elderly,  the  handicapped  and 
families  of  low-  and  moderate-Income. 

Unions  are  sponsoring  rent  supplement 
projects  In  ten  states.  Including  the  first,  all- 
new,  rent  supplement  construction  effort  In 
Pasco,  Washington. 

Labor  organizations  pioneered  In  what  are 
now  tens  of  thousands  of  large-scale  imlon 
cooperative  housing  units,  either  now  built 
or  under  construction  In  New  York  and 
many  other  cities. 

But  my  primary  reason  in  coming  here 
today  Is  not  to  talk  about  the  past  but  rather 
about  the  present  and  the  futtire  and  about 
your  role  in  the  future. 

Few  statements  that  I  have  read  give  a 
more  honest  assessment  of  our  present  urban 
predicament  than  your  own  APL-CIO  pub- 
lication, "The  Urban  Crisis."  That  presenta- 
tion gives  a  10  point  proposal  for  what  is 
needed — action  f  If  you  have  not  read  It,  I 
urge  every  one  of  you  to  do  so. 

The  stunmer  of  1967 — the  summer  of  dis- 
content—came as  an  astounding  shock  to  the 
American  people.  Frustration,  deep-seated, 
fiamed  in  the  ghettos  where  impoverished 
families  languished.  Ill-housed,  ill-fed  and 
lU-equlpped  lor  a  highly  competitive  urban 
society. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  an  article  In 
the  September  Atlantic  magazine.  I  invite 
your  close  attention  because  there  Is  at  the 
end  of  it  what  Is  known  in  show  business  as 
a  "snapper." 

The  article  quotes  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Race  Relations  in  a  major  city. 
Listen  to  the  litany  of  charges  by  this 
Commission : 

The  police  and  state's  attorney.  It  says,  are 
guilty  of  gross  inequities  in  the  protection 
of  citizens. 

The  courts  are  guilty  of  facetlousness  In 
handling  black  defendants. 

The  school  board  falls  to  show  enough  care 
in  appointing  principals  and  teachers  to 
ghetto  schools. 

Employers  are  admonished  for  excluding 
black  workers  from  Jobs,  and  unions  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  membership. 

The  commission  also  condemns  unfit 
housing,  arbitrary  rent  Increases,  and  the 
arbitrary  exclusion  of  nonwhltes  from  good 
housing  they  can  afford  elsewhere  In  the  city. 

The  "snapper"  is  that  this  report  was  writ- 
ten in  1919 — following  a  rtot  that  took  38 
lives  and  left  more  than  a  thousand  people 
homeless. 

That  was  a  half  a  century  ago,  but  you 
and  I  know  that  It  could  have  been  written 
this  past  summer.  I  believe  the  point  Is  made: 
these  are  old  problems  In  need  of  new 
answers. 

The  ghetto  Is  a  destructive,  self-generating. 
Interwoven  series  of  forces  that  smoulder  be- 
neath the  svirface  of  the  city. 

Is  It  so  difficult  to  imderstand  that  when 
a  man  is  virtually  Imprisoned  In  the  ghetto, 
and  he  feels  there  Is  nothing  more  to  lose, 
that  his  frustration  will  turn  to  violence? 

What  Is  really  needed  in  the  ghetto  Is  orga- 
nization and  representation — and  these  are 
two  matters  you  understand  better  than  any- 
one. The  unorganized  ghetto  resident  needs 
not  Just  the  building  skills  but  the  social 


and  political  skills  that  the  labor  movement 
knows  so  well. 

Oscar  Lewis,  in  his  book  LaVida  has  ob- 
served that  Negroes.  Puerto  Ricana,  Mexicans, 
Indians,  and  southern  poor  whites.  In  Lewis' 
words:  "do  not  belong  to  labor  unions  or 
political  parties  and  make  little  use  of  banks, 
hospitals,  department  stores,  and  museiuns. 
Such  Involvement  as  there  Is  In  the  institu- 
tions of  the  larger  society — In  the  Jails,  the 
army  and  public  welfare  system — does  UtUe 
to  suppress  the  traits  of  the  culture  of  pov- 
erty." 

When  people  cannot  turn  to  the  successful 
institutions  of  a  free  society — particularly  to 
the  one  group  that  has  made  economic  im- 
provement the  base  of  its  historic  mission — 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  American  Trade 
Union  movement — then  where  will  they  turn? 

I  believe  the  greatest  single  weapon  In  this 
Administration's  arsenal  for  overcoming  the 
urban  crisis — the  program  which  has  had 
your  Invaluable  support — Is  the  popularly 
known  "Model  Cltlee"  Program. 

It  calls  for  comprehensive  dealing  with 
social,  economic  and  physical  problems  In 
selected  slum  and  blighted  areas.  It  requires 
the  most  effective  and  economical  concentra- 
tion of  Federal,  state,  and  local  public  and 
private  efforts.  Financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance will  enable  cities  to  plan,  develop 
and  carry  out  comprehensive  local  programs 
containing  new  and  Imaginative  proposals  to 
develop  "model"  neighborhoods. 

This  Is  more  than  a  boj^lng  program.  It 
zeros  In  on  public  facilities,  transportation, 
education,  health,  employment,  recreational 
and  cultural  opportunities,  crime  reduction, 
social  services  and  public  assistance. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  Model  Cities  Act 
requires  the  payment  of  prevailing  wages. 
These  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  This  work  Is  similarly  covered  by  the 
Contract  Work  Hours  Standards. 

But  Congress  has  also  written  into  the  Act 
the  requirement  that  any  Model  City's  pro- 
gram must  provide,  and  I  quote,  "maximum 
opportunities  for  employing  residents  of  the 
area  In  all  phases  of  the  program,  and  en- 
larged opportunities  for  work  and  training." 

That  language  may  raise  some  questions  In 
your  minds.  My  staff.  Including  building 
trade  unionists,  has  been  In  conununlcatlon 
with  President  Haggerty,  and  the  Building 
Trades  Department,  with  the  Construction 
Indxistry  Joint  Committee,  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  with  the  most  knowledge- 
able technical  people  we  could  find — so  that 
we  can  anticipate  problems  that  may  arise 
in  the  implementation  of  this  requirement. 

Work  standards  will  be  preserved  in  this 
program.  We  have  no  illusions  that  unskilled 
workers  can  do  the  Jobs  of  skilled  craftsmen. 
But  we  win  require  that  the  proposals  pre- 
sented to  us  guarantee  maximum  and  real- 
izable training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  the  residents  of  the  target  areas. 

In  all  phases  of  the  program  for  residents 
of  Model  City  Neighborhoods,  residents 
themselves  mxist  have  the  opportunity  for 
the  Jobs  they  are  qualified  to  perform  or  for 
which  they  can  be  trained.  Many  of  such  Jobs 
win  be  in  construction. 

In  recent  months  a  member  of  my  staff  has 
spent  much  time  checking  with  many  In- 
dividuals and  groups  familiar  with  the 
building  trade  unions  In  an  effort  to  consider 
your  position  in  structuring  our  program. 

I  spent  several  hours  with  some  of  you 
discussing  our  mutual  concerns  in  develop- 
ing a  viable  and  effective  rehabilitation  In- 
dustry. All  of  these  efforts  reflect  my  realiza- 
tion that  these  are  problems  which  require 
oiu-  Joint  action  and  our  collective  thinking. 

They  also  demonstrate  that  we  do  not  In- 
tend to  tear  down  one  section  of  the  work 
force  whUe  raising  another. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  skUled  craftsmen  will 
find  new  employment  opportunities  in  the 
supervision   and   training  of  area  residents. 
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Keep  in  mind  that  this  construction  will  take 
place  in  areas  where  vlrtuaUy  nothing  has 
been  done  and  where  without  the  Model 
Cities  Act  little  would  be  done.  Construction 
projects  wlU  be  undertaken  in  the  moot  de- 
teriorated sections  of  our  cities. 

We  know  from  our  conversations  that  you 
have  legitimate  areas  of  concern.  Your  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country  wiU  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  make  their  voices 
beard  as  these  projects  are  planned,  not  In 
Washington,  but  in  each  community. 

There  will  be  one  new  negotiator  at  the 
table — the  area  resident  himself.  He  Is  there 
as  the  business  agent  for  the  people.  Recog- 
nizing yoxir  past  mission,  knowing  your 
movement's  present  policy,  1  hope  you  will 
work  with  him  to  solve  the  complex  problem 
of  new  careers  in  construction  and  In  hos- 
pitals, retail  stores,  social  services,  schools 
and  many  others. 

This  of  course  brings  up  the  matter  of 
apprenticeship.  I  cannot  speak  to  this  sub- 
ject quite  as  glowingly  as  I  did  about  your 
support  for  the  Nation's  housing  programs. 
But  I  do  see  certain  hopeful  signs.  Indeed, 
I  have  some  academic  support  for  my  glow 
of  restrained  optimism.  Professors  F.  Ray 
MarshaU  and  Vernon  M.  Brlggs  in  their 
study  of  Negro  Participation  in  Apprentice- 
ship Programs  concluded  that.  In  their 
words,  "although  racial  discrimination  con- 
tinues to  be  an  Important  problem,  we  are 
convinced  that  Its  relative  Importance  has 
declined  in  recent  years  and  that  measures 
to  recruit,  train  and  counsel  qualified  appli- 
cants currently  are  much  more  important." 

The  AFL-CIO  Civil  Rights  Department, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Building  Trades 
Department  and  building  trades  councils 
throughout  the  country,  have  concentrated 
their  efforts  In  working  with  the  Joint 
Apprenticeship  Committee  of  the  Workers 
Defense  League  and  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Educational  PMnd,  the  Urban  Letigue's 
LEAP  Program,  the  Trade  Union  Leadership 
Council,  and  the  Opportunities  Industrial- 
ization Center  (OIC).  These  are  indications 
of  movement  on  your  part. 

But  we  are  still  a  long  distance  removed 
from  the  goal  of  equal  employment.  Some 
unions  either  have  no  minority  members 
or  a  handful  who  represent  "token"  inte- 
gration. 

The  only  criteria  that  the  victims  of  dis- 
crimination have — the  criteria  by  which  you 
and  I  must  Judge  progress — are  the  flgiires 
which  show  the  present  degree  of  minority 
participation  in  the  building  trade  unions. 
I  do  not  believe  you  will  find  the  figures 
impressive. 

But  I  also  believe  that  these  problems 
weigh  heavUy  on  all  of  us  in  o\ir  concern  for 
people.  For  it  is  our  Joint  responsibility  to 
overcome  the  Impediments  to  f  uU  and  equal 
participation  In  every  phase  of  ovir  national 
Ufe. 

Of  course,  a  vital  part  of  this  whole  effort  Is 
that  ovir  schools  In  the  inner  cities  must 
properly  prepare  ghetto  youngsters  for  the 
training  they  need.  We  recognize  that  there 
Is  quite  a  distance  between  non-dlscrlmlna- 
tlon,  on  one  hand,  and  affirmative  action  for 
equal  employment,  on  the  other,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  affirmative  action  may  be 
difficult  to  explain  in  areas  where  yoxir  own 
members  are  not  working  full-time. 

However,  you  have  one  advantage  that 
many  organizations  in  this  covmtry  do  not 
have.  Your  leadership  has  clearly  enunciated, 
on  many  occasions,  the  policy  determination 
to  end  discrimination  In  your  ranks.  It  is 
because  of  that  annoimced  policy  that  I  have 
siddressed  you  so  directly  on  this  matter. 

One  common  concern  ha*  been  expressed 
by  the  building  trade  unions.  IX  we  bring  ad- 
ditional men  into  the  construction  work 
force,  where  will  they  eventually  find  employ- 
ment? First,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  see  a 
rapid  increase  in  construction  volvune.  We 
must,  I  b^eve,  plan  for  the  building  and 


rebuilding  of  what  President  Johnson  has 
caUed  the  "Second  America"— the  construc- 
tion between  now  and  the  year  20O0  of  more 
new  housing  xinlts  than  there  are  standing  In 
this  country  at  the  present  moment.  We 
know  the  target  Is  2Vi  million  units  a  year, 
including  500,000  low-Income  units. 

This  U  not  Just  wishful  thinking — popu- 
lation growth  will  make  It  mandatory. 

Secondly,  present  population  pressures  al- 
ready mean  that  we  must  rehabiUtate  the 
deteriorated  housing  that  can  and  should 
be  saved.  There  Is  no  well-organized  rehabili- 
tation industry  at  the  moment.  If  you  and 
this  country's  contractors  will  help  xis  create 
one — there  will  be  a  tremendous  number  of 
new  Jobs  for  skilled  craftsmen  and  for  the 
residents  of  the  neighborhoods. 

If  there  is  a  limitation  on  our  abiUOes  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing,  it  Is  the  money  available  to 
fund  new  efforts. 

A  short  time  ago  Insurance  companies 
formed  a  pool  to  provide  1  billion  dollars  for 
this  purpose.  Justlflable  praise  has  been 
heaped  upon  these  progressive  institutions 
for  a  major  contribution  to  one  of  this  coun- 
try's most  pressing  problems. 

It  is  my  proposal  to  you  that  through  the 
efforts  of  organized  Ubor  an  equal  amount 
can   be  made   available  to  create  new   and 
rehabilitated  housing  construcUon  projects. 
The  AFL-CIO  Mortgage  Investment  Trust 
is  already  participating  In  an  effort  to  make 
funds  available  for  mortgage  loans.  I  know 
too  that  your  general  treasury  and  special 
purpKJse  funds  require  a  high  degree  of  li- 
quidity to  meet  contlngenoles  so  that  the 
massive  amounts  required  to  assist  housing 
programs     are     not     available     from     these 
sources.  But  they  can  safely  and  productively 
be  used  to  finance  short-term  construction 
loans  for  low-  and  moderate-income  housing. 
I   hope   you   will   consider  the   large  and 
growing  reserves  In  labor-management  pen- 
sion &n<X  welfare  trusts  for  funds  to  help  re- 
build housing  for  America's  needy  families. 
Those  of  you  who  serve  on  Boards  of  Trust- 
ees know  that  many  of  these  trusts  have  been 
turned  over  to  professional  Investment  ad- 
visors. Their  portfolios  have  been  made  up 
primarily  of  high-grade  common  stocks  and 
corptorate  bonds.  The  socially-desirable  mort- 
gage loan  Investment,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  Ignored. 

As  Trustees  you  could  encourage  Invest- 
ment advisors  to  be  more  aware  of  the  op- 
portunity to  make  available  a  portion  of  the 
investment  reserves  for  loans  to  desirable 
and  badly  needed  housing  projects.  Tr\ists 
must  earn  Income  to  provide  for  their  ac- 
tuarUl  benefits.  But  the  interest  rates  paid 
to  investors  are  normally  slightly  higher 
than  rates  on  high  grade  bonds.  And  within 
the  areas  of  the  Federal  programs,  housing 
Investments  can  be  considered  as  having 
minlmiun  risk. 

Private  pension  plans  today.  Including 
those  of  organized  labor,  total  many  billions 
of  dollars.  State,  county,  and  local  govern- 
ment employee  pensions  funds  are  another 
potential. 

There  Is  no  better  potential  for  enlight- 
ened self-interest  and  social  service  than 
Investment  In  programs  that  generate  con- 
struction— ^programs  that  return  an  attract- 
ive Interest  and  are  as  secure  as  any  port- 
folio that  can  be  designed. 

It  would  require  a  selling  Job  on  yo»ir  part. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  building  Uades  unions 
and  AFL-CIO  wUl  officially  undertake  the 
implementation  of  such  an  effort.  This  would 
serve  notice  on  the  country  that  labor  Is 
determined  to  maintain  leadership  In  the 
problems  of  the  urban  crisis. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  in  straight-forward 
terms,  as  one  speaks  to  an  ally  in  a  common 
cause.  I  am  confident  the  Nation  can  count 
on  your  continuing  support  for  programs  to 
house  all  American  famlUes.  I  hope  that  you 
will  want  leadership  roles  in  the  Model  Cities 


Programs  and  in  this  Administration's 
search  for  equal  employment.  Both  activities 
have  to  succeed.  And  each  will  be  facilitated 
If  it  has  your  understanding,  commitment, 
and  full  cooperation. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  big  questions 
relating  to  housing  and  Jobs  for  America.  In 
this  endeavor  there  are  no  small  questions. 
I  know  that  the  building  trades  unions,  with 
your  historic  concern  for  people,  will  want  to 
be  involved  in  finding  the  answers. 


Report  to  My  Constitnents  on  die  90A 
Coniri'esst  First  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1967 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
this  first  session  of  the  90th  Congress  is 
nearing  its  end,  it  is  time  to  reflect  c«i 
some  of  our  major  decisions  of  the  last 
11  Vi  months.  It  has  been  a  long  session 
and  we  have  been  faced  with  some  of 
the  most  frustrating  and  difficult  prob- 
lems in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  To 
mention  just  a  few:  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, riots  and  crime  in  our  cities,  and 
the  serious  fiscal  situation.  All  of  these 
issues  need  deep  thought  and  considera- 
tion and  they  are  far,  far  from  being 
settled. 

In  recent  years  the  trend  has  been 
for  congressional  sessions  to  stretch 
longer  and  longer,  until  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  we  are  in  session  the  year 
around.  In  view  of  this,  it  would  seem 
far  more  preferable  to  plan  the  work 
on  a  year-around  basis  with  regularly 
scheduled  times  to  return  home  for  con- 
tact with  our  constituents.  In  particular, 
there  should  be  better  planning  on  the 
consideration  of  the  various  biUs  pro- 
viding funds  for  Government  depart- 
ments. Although  the  new  fiscal  year 
began  on  July  1,  only  one  of  the  regular 
departmental  appropriation  bills  had 
been  cleared  at  that  time.  As  late  as 
December,  several  agencies  were  still 
operating  on  continuing  resolutions. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  every 
bill  considered  in  this  first  session,  here 
are  some  of  the  major  items  and  a  sum- 
mary comment  on  them : 

INVESTMENT  TAX  CEEDrr  RESTORED PTTBLIC  LAW 

90-26 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  (H.R. 
6950)  to  restore  the  7- percent  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  business  and  In- 
dustry. I  voted  for  this  legislation.  This 
investment  credit  provision  was  origi- 
nally enacted  in  1962  for  the  pxirpose  of 
stimulating  the  economy.  In  October 
1966  the  administration  thought  the 
economy  should  be  cooled  off  a  bit  and 
requested  Congress  to  suspend  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  a  period  of  15 
months,  even  though  business  plarmlng 
and  financing  had  been  meide  In  reli- 
ance upon  the  investment  credit.  I  op- 
posed the  suspension  at  that  time  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Government  was 
breaking  faith  with  the  business  com- 
munity, imd  also  because  of  my  studied 
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Judgment  that  the  safe  and  sound  cure 
for  the  then  existing  strong  inflationary 
pressures  was  an  attack  on  Government 
spending  rather  than  an  attempt  to 
manage  the  private  economy  with  on- 
again.  off-agaln  tax  policies.  The  fact 
that  the  administration,  in  less  than  6 
months,  asked  that  the  investment  tax 
credit  be  restored  Is  clear  vindication 
of  the  concliKlon  of  those  of  us  who  op- 
posed the  suspensions  originally. 

Government  actions  to  suspend  the 
investment  credit  as  a  means  of  dealing 
with  inflation  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
business  confidence.  The  continuity  of 
orderly  business  expansion  was  broken. 
The  quick  response  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  investment  tax  credit 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

BUSMCNTART   AND   SBCONOART   EDUCATIOK 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1967 MJt.    7819 

For  3  days  the  House  debated  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967.  The  issue  was  not 
centered  on  the  money  involved — 
although  it  was  considerable — but  on  the 
direction  that  Federal  aid  should  take. 
Traditionally  education  has  been  a  local 
function,  with  control  centered  in  the 
hands  of  local  and  State  boards  of  edu- 
cation. More  and  more  in  recent  years 
the  control  has  shifted  to  Washington 
in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  administration  succeeded  in  de- 
feating the  so-called  Quie  amendment 
which  would  have  given  block  grants  to 
States  for  distribution  instead  of  cate- 
gorical grants  directly  to  local  boards  and 
schools.  After  the  Quie  amendment  was 
defeated  on  a  nonrecord  vote  of  168  to 
197,  the  House  proceeded  to  adopt  an 
amendment  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  the  Honorable 
EorrH  Grekm.  providing  that  ftinds  for 
supplementary  education  centers  under 
title  m  be  given  to  the  State  education 
departments  for  distribution  imder  a 
State  plan,  Thus,  it  appears  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  favored  a  return 
of  some  control  to  the  States. 

The  debate  during  the  3  days  often 
reached  a  state  of  confusion  with  gen- 
eral disagreement  on  the  meaning  of 
various  amendments.  In  view  of  this  I 
joined  my  Ohio  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Wn-LiAM  Ayhes.  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
In  voting  to  recommit  the  legislation  for 
30  days  in  order  to  have  further  hearings 
on  the  bill  and  all  germane  amendments 
thereto. 

The  recommittal  would  not  have  de- 
layed any  programs  pince  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  do  not  become  effective  any- 
way imtil  July  1, 1968.  Unfortunately,  Mi". 
Atres'  motion  failed  by  a  vote  of  180  to 
236. 1  then  voted  against  the  bill  on  final 
passage  in  the  House. 

After  Senate  passage  and  a  House- 
Senate  conference,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  program  would  be  extended  for  2 
years  through  Jime  30.  1970.  Total 
amount  authorized  for  1969  is  $4.5  bil- 
lion, for  1970  $4.7  billion.  I  voted  for  the 
conference  report  and  it  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  286  to  73. 
aaxcmrz  skbvick  act  xztxndxd — public  law 
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The  draft  was  extended  to  June  30, 
1971.  Fathers  remain  exempt,  barring 


all-out  war.  Deferments  for  undergrad- 
uates in  college  are  continued.  Defer- 
ments for  graduate  students  will  be 
curtailed,  probably  starting  In  1968. 
Nineteen-year-olds  not  in  college  or  de- 
ferred go  to  the  head  of  their  draft 
boards'  lists  for  induction.  A  lottery  to 
choose  19-year-olds  who  must  serve  was 
neither  required  nor  barred  by  Congress. 
The  President  was  left  with  the  power 
to  order  a  shift  to  a  lottery  system  if 
he  wishes. 

Although  I  would  hope  that  we  may 
eventually  move  toward  an  all-volun- 
teer service,  xmder  present  circum- 
stances there  would  appear  to  be  no  al- 
ternative to  a  continuation  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System.  Therefore,  I  voted 
for  this  bill  and  it  was  passed  by  a  vote 
of  362  to  9. 

AN    INCREASE    IN    THE    DEBT    I.IMIT PXTBLIC    LAW 

90-39 

On  three  separate  occasions  this  year, 
the  House  debated  bills  to  increase  the 
national  debt  limit.  The  first  occasion 
was  a  $6  billion  increase — from  $330 
billion  to  $336  billion.  I  opposed  this, 
but  it  passed.  Then,  less  than  3  months 
later,  the  administration  asked  that  it 
be  increased  from  $336  billion  to  $365 
billion.  This  was  defeated  197  to  210.  I 
voted  "nay" — to  defeat  this  increase. 
Coming  back  again,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  permanent  ceiling  be  increased 
to  $358  bUlion,  with  a  $7  billion  tempo- 
rary increase  each  year  beginning  July 
1,  1968.  This  was  passed  217  to  196.  I 
voted  "nay"  again  as  a  protest  against 
continued  deficit  spending. 

ANTIEIOT  BILL HJl.  421 

The  House  passed  a  biU — H.R.  421 — 
to  impose  Federal  criminal  penalties  up- 
on persons  traveling  in  or  using  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  commerce  with  in- 
tent to  Incite  a  riot.  The  vote  was  347 
to  70.  I  voted  with  the  majority.  This 
legislation  represents  the  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  power  to  control  crime 
under  authority  based  on  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  Historically, 
certain  tsrpes  of  conduct  have  been  pro- 
hibited by  Federal  statute  when  the  fa- 
cilities of  interstate  commerce  are  used. 
For  example,  there  is  the  Federal  kid- 
naping statute,  the  Antiracketeering 
Act,  and  the  prohibition  against  the  in- 
terstate transportation  of  strikebreak- 
ers. 

H.R.  421  is  not  intended  to  and  does 
not  limit  the  right  of  dissent  and  peace- 
ful demonstration.  Legitimate  activities 
by  those  who  travel  in  interstate  com- 
merce to  participate  in  public  gather- 
ings or  other  lawful  demonstrations  are 
not  affected.  However,  those  persons 
who  use  facilities  in  interstate  commerce 
In  order  to  incite  riots,  violence,  looting, 
and  bombing  would  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution. The  most  effective  means  of  riot 
control  still  rests  with  local  and  State 
poUce.  The  intent  of  H-R.  421  Is  only  to 
supplement  existing  State  laws,  not  to 
replace  them.  By  assiiring  Federal  juris- 
diction over  out-of-state  Inciters,  State 
and  local  authorities  will  be  substantial- 
ly assisted  in  keeping  peace  and  protect- 
ing public  safety.  The  immediate  vic- 
tims of  riots  and  violence  are  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  who  suffer  personal  In- 


jiuT  and  loss  of  property.  In  a  larger 
sense  we  are  all  victims  of  these  acts  of 
violence,  for  those  who  incite  riots 
preach  disrespect  for  authority  and  the 
breakdown  of  law  and  order. 

Final  p>assage  of  this  legislation  would 
be  an  effective  deterrent  toward  elin\- 
ination  and  control  of  riots.  However, 
riots  cannot  be  prevented  by  legislation 
alone.  Every  citizen  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  area.  We  must  strengthen  respect 
for  law  and  order  through  constructive 
action  suid  concern  for  others,  while  op- 
posing those  who  would  teach  destruc- 
tion and  violence. 

The  Senate  has  taken  no  action  on  this 
legislation  so  far. 

SOCIAL  SECtmiTT   BENEFIT  INCREASE HJl.   13080 

This  legislation,  which  received  bi- 
partisan support,  provides  a  general  In- 
crease of  13  percent  in  benefits.  This  will 
be  effective  in  the  checks  that  will  be  re- 
ceived around  March  1,  1968. 

Here  are  some  other  highlights:  mini- 
miun  benefits  are  increased  from  $44  a 
month  to  $55.  The  amount  a  person  may 
earn  without  having  his  social  security 
benefits  withheld  would  be  increased 
from  $1,500  annually  to  $1,680.  I  have 
long  favored  repealing  the  earnings  limi- 
tation entirely,  but  there  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  amend  this  bill  as  it  was  de- 
bated under  a  closed  rule.  Those  per- 
sons over  72,  who  had  not  met  social  se- 
curity work  requirements,  will  get  a 
monthly  Increase  of  $5 — from  $35  a 
month  to  $40 — and  for  a  couple  the  in- 
crease will  be  from  $52.50  per  month  to 
$60  per  month. 

An  increase  in  social  security  cash  pay- 
ments is,  of  course,  essential  for  our  older 
citizens  on  fixed  incomes.  They  are  tragic 
victims  of  the  inflation  spiral. 

While  I  voted  for  and  supported  H.R. 
12080,  I  do  want  to  point  out  what  Is 
often  overlooked  with  expansion  of  a 
program  of  this  kind.  That  is,  the  tax  in- 
crease which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  in- 
creased benefits.  Under  the  measure,  the 
taxable  pay  base  goes  from  $6,600  an- 
nually to  $7,800.  This  means  the  maxi- 
mum tax  will  be  raised  from  $290  to  $343 
a  year  in  1968.  There  always  exists  the 
possibility  that  some  future  Congress  will 
raise  the  benefits — and  the  taxes — again, 
thereby  increasing  the  tax  even  more. 
Nevertheless,  this  bipartisan  bill  should 
go  a  long  way  in  improving  the  financial 
situation  of  our  senior  citizens. 

LAW      ENFORCEMENT      AND      CRIMINAL      JT7STICE 
ACT H.B.  5037 

Responding  to  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  Nation,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  5037,  the  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  Act  of  1967.  Aimed  at 
the  scandalous  rise  in  major  crimes 
throughout  the  country,  the  legislation 
seeks  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
coordination  of  law  enforcement  at  all 
levels  of  government.  During  floor  de- 
bate two  Republican  amendments  were 
adopted  which  strengthened  the  ad- 
ministration bill.  The  first  provided  an 
additional  $25  million  specifically  ear- 
marked to  meet  the  need  of  local  police 
officials  for  training  in  riot  prevention 
and  control,  as  well  as  to  provide  com- 
munication between  the  States  relating 
to  persons  traveling  with  the  intention  of 


inciting  riots.  Second,  one  of  the  major 
considerations  was  whether  to  give  the 
greatest  voice  in  the  use  and  control  of 
funds  provided  by  the  act  to  the  Attorney 
General  or  to  the  Governors  of  the 
States.  As  passed  by  the  House,  the  deci- 
sion favored  the  State  Governors. 

There  was  concern  lest  a  national  po- 
lice force  would  be  established  if  we  left 
the  authority  In  the  hands  of  the  At- 
torney General.  In  8Midition,  the  States 
and  local  communities  should  train  and 
equip  their  own  police  forces.  I  voted  for 
these  amendments  and  for  the  bill  on 
final  passage.  The  acceptance  of  these 
amendments  by  a  resounding  vote — 256 
to  147 — and  the  size  of  the  vote  on  final 
passage — 377  to  23 — suggest  wide  sup- 
port from  all  parts  of  the  country  for 
efforts  to  arrest  the  spread  of  crime  and 
violence. 

No  action  In  Senate  so  far. 

COMMISSION      ON      OBSCENTTT      AND      PORNOG- 
RAPHY— PUBLIC    LAW    99-100 

Congress  enacted  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Commission  on  Obscenity  and  Pornog- 
raphy. This  Is  similar  to  the  bill— H.R. 
299— which  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year 
and  in  the  previous  Congress. 

The  amount  of  obscene  materials  be- 
ing clrculRted  In  the  United  States  has 
increased  imbellevably  in  the  past  few 
years.  Last  ^ear,  for  example,  the  Post 
Office  Department  received  some  200^000 
complaints  from  postal  patrons   about 
unsolicited   obscene   materials   they   or 
their  children  had  received.  Those  of  us 
who  have  long  been  concerned  realize 
the  problems  Involved  in  trying  to  elim- 
inate smut  peddlers.  Numerous  court  de- 
cisions have  complicated  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings. The  Post  Office  Department, 
except  in  hard-core  cases,  has  often  been 
helpless  in  trying  to  stop  the  traffic.  Po- 
lice are  hampered  and  district  attorneys 
have   been   handcuffed   in   prosecuting 
those  who  originate  or  sell  salacious  ma- 
terials because  of  the  faultiness  of  legal 
definitions.  In  fact,  pubUc  information 
programs  on  this  subject  have  been  lack- 
ing because  of  shaky  guidelines.  Many 
hesitate  to  raise  a  clamor  for  fear  of  be- 
ing accused  of  censorship.  The  16-mem- 
ber  Conmiission  is  to  analyze  the  laws 
now  in  effect,  explore  the  methods  and 
volume  of  traffic  in  such  materials,  study 
their  effect  on  the  youth  of  the  Nation, 
and  come  up  with  recommended  guides 
for  action  by  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  of  government  and  by  individuals. 
One  must  remember  that  public  opinion 
is.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  driving  force 
that  can  and  must  create  an  atmosphere 
of  decency.  But  the  public,  like  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  been  entrapped  in  a  maze 
of  uncertainty.  The  Commission  on  Ob- 
scenity and  Pornography  should  be  an 
Important  first  step  in  providing  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Government  with  the  proper 
Information  with  which  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  evil  infiuences  that  would 
corrupt  our  young  people. 

FOREIGN    AID    BILL PXTBLIC   LAW    90—137 

At  the  close  of  a  grueling  16-hour  ses- 
sion, the  Ho\ise  passed  the  foreign  aid 
bill  by  a  very  small  margin.  This,  on  top 
of  the  Senate  action,  assured  for  the 
aid  program  the  slimmest  budget  in  its 
20-year  history.   Nimierous   cuts  were 


made,  reducing  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $3.46  billion  to  $2.8  billion.  The 
Senate  version,  passed  a  few  weeks  ear- 
ner, had  slashed  the  request  to  a  little 
over  $2.6  bUlion. 

The  future  of  the  aid  program  ap- 
pears uncertain,  as  the  House  bUl  barely 
passed,  with  a  vote  of  202  to  194.  Should 
the  strong  antlaid  sentiment  persist,  the 
program  might  be  discontinued  in  a  few 
more  years.  It  was  obvious  that  the  ma- 
jority party  leaders  were  having  diffi- 
culty mustering  enough  forces  to  pre- 
vent cuts  and  to  pass  the  bill. 

In  the  drive  to  curtail  imnecessary 
Government  spending,  every  major  eco- 
nomic assistance  program  was  trimmed. 
The  2-year  authorization  was  rejected 
and  some  previously  approved  multiyear 
authorizations  were  repealed.  Interest 
rates  on  loans  were  boosted.  Presidential 
authority  to  sell  arms  on  credit  to  under- 
developed coimtries  was  eliminated.  The 
House  withdrew  the  tariff-cutting  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  from  Poland, 
which  has  been  supplying  military  equip- 
ment to  North  Vietnam.  It  forbade  aid 
and  sale  of  surplus  goods  to  any  country 
which  breaks  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  United  States.  Arms  sales  to  and 
purchase  from  any  country  trading  with 
North  Vietnam  were  barred. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  adminis- 
tration request  was  less  than  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. The  United  Nations  has  asked  the 
wealthier  nations  to  earmark  1  percent 
of  their  GNP  to  assist  the  less-developed 
countries.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  this  aid  authorization,  although  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  our  GNP, 
Is  only  part  of  our  total  foreign  assist- 
ance contribution.  The  United  States 
also  furnishes  aid  through  various  in- 
ternational organi-^-ations,  such  as  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  World 
Bank,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  Also  not  Included  in 
this  authorization  is  the  amount  we 
spent  to  help  South  Vietnam  in  its  war — 
last  year,  $20  billion — and  our  Public 
Law  480  food  program. 

Some  exponents  of  foreign  aid  com- 
plained that  the  restrictions  added  to 
the  House  legislation  will  hurt  the  build- 
ing of  East- West  trade  bridges  which  the 
administration  has  been  promoting  and 
will  hamstring  the  administration  in 
several  other  respects.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  year's 
bill.  To  my  mind  there  was  room  for 
improvement  in  the  bill  presented  to  the 
full  House  for  consideration.  The  cuts 
made  need  not  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  the  program.  With  our  tax  burdens 
mounting,  it  is  imperative  that  we  cut 
the  fat  out  of  every  piece  of  legislation. 
More  than  ever  I  have  been  disturbed 
this  year  over  the  difficulties  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  had  in  the  matter 
of  studies  in  depth  of  these  far-reaching 
programs.  I  am  convinced  more  firmly 
than  ever  that  if  the  testimony  from  the 
various  areas  had  been  submitted  to  the 
committee's  subcommittees,  who  have 
developed  no  little  expertise  in  their 
subjects,  we  could  have  brought  to  the 
House  a  far  more  Intelligent  presenta- 


tion. The  chairman  does  not  agree  to  tin 
idea,  having  told  us  it  was  tried  only  to 
f aiL  I  confess  I  am  a  **try  and  tzy  again" 
person,  and  have  not  abandoned  the 
idea.  » 

The  House-Senate  coiiferees  agreed 
on  a  total  authorizatlcm  of  $2.67  Unkm. 

NEW    VrTER.".NS    BENEFITS    LAW ^PTTBLIC    UIW 

90-77 

The  Congress  passed  a  bill  covwlng  a 
wide  range  of  benefit  increases  for  vet- 
erans— pensions  for  disabilities  not  In- 
curred in  service,  benefits  for  college  or 
other  training,  and  benefits  at  the  war- 
time rate  for  Vietnam  veterans,  "nie 
President  signed  the  bill  and  it  is  now 
PubUc  Law  90-77. 

Increases  in  pensions  averaging  5.4 
percent  go  to  2.7  million  veterans  with 
disabilities  not  connected  with  their  serv- 
ice, and  dependents  of  deceased  veterans, 
based  on  need.  Largest  increases  go  to 
vrtdows  with  low  incomes.  The  btwdc  pen- 
sion for  a  veteran  with  no  dependents 
and  annual  income  of  $600  or  less  is  in- 
creased from  $100  a  month  to  $104.  The 
increases  do  not  apply  to  compensation 
payments  for  disabilities  suffered  as  a 
result  of  service.  Those  pajmaents  were 
boosted  in  late  1965. 

Monthly  benefits  for  college  or  other 
training  imder  the  new  cold  war  GI  bill 
go  up  from  $100  to  $130  for  a  veteran 
with  no  dependents,  with  corresponding 
increases  for  veterans  with  dependents. 
Other  provisions  of  the  new  law  are  as 
follows:  For  purposes  of  benefits,  service 
after  August  4,  1964,  will  be  considered 
wartime  service.  Vietnam  veterans,  for 
example,  will  be  paid  compensation  for 
disability  incurred  In  service  at  the  full 
wartime  rate.  A  veteran  reaching  65  will 
be  presumed  to  be  fully  disabled,  for  pen- 
sion eligibility,  without  having  to  submit 
medical  proof.  Eligibility  of  veterans  of 
World  War  n  for  mortgages  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  which 
was  to  expire  in  July  of  this  year  is  re- 
stored—xmtll  July  25, 1970. 

PARTNERSHIP     FOR      HEALTH      AMENDMENTS     OF 
1967 — «AT    CONTWJL — PtJBLIC    LAW    V0-1T4 

This  legislation  extends  for  3  years  and 
expands  the  authorizations  for  grsmts  for 
comprehensive  health  planning  aind  serv- 
ices. The  original  Comprehensive  Public 
Health  Service  Act  passed  late  in  the 
89th  Congress  rejected  the  standard  ad- 
ministration formula  of  categorical 
grants.  It  consolidated  16  separately  ad- 
ministered public  health  programs  and 
permitted  States  to  develop  plans,  estab- 
lish priorities,  and  coordinate  local 
activities.  Under  this  approach,  the 
priority  health  problems  in  each  State 
smd  community,  whether  they  stem  from 
communicable  disease,  narcotics,  or  rat 
infestation,  can  be  identified  and  pro- 
grams designed  and  funded  to  combat 
them.  This  legislation  represented  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  meaningful  Federal- 
State  partnership. 

On  July  20  of  this  year,  I  Foted 
against  the  administration's  Rat  Ex- 
termination Act — not  because  I  am  blind 
to  the  necessity  for  rat  control  nor  be- 
cause I  thought  the  idea  was  "funny"— 
but  because  there  are  presently  available 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Federal  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
rat  eradication.  To  establish  another 
rat  control  program  imder  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  requested  by  the  administration 
would  serve  only  to  extend  the  maze  and 
confusion  which  so  many  community 
officials  experience  in  making  the  rounds 
to  learn  where  they  should  apply  for 
various  Federal  grants.  Since  the  pres- 
ence of  rats  represents  a  definite  threat 
to  public  health,  assistance  for  control 
logically  should  come  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Act. 

When  the  bill  came  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  it  contained  some  $892  mil- 
lion in  comprehensive  grants  to  be  made 
to  the  States  in  the  next  3  years.  As 
the  bill  was  written,  the  State  and  local 
commimities  would  be  free  to  determine 
the  priorities  and  to  use  the  fimds  in 
attacking  those  problems  which  are  most 
prevalent  and  most  pressing.  Not  one 
representative  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  £klucation,  and  Welfare  came 
before  the  committee  to  suggest  that 
additional  money  was  needed  to  be  ear- 
marked for  any  specific  purpose — rats  or 
otherwise.  However,  during  the  course  of 
floor  debate,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
to  add  some  $40  million  to  the  bill  to  be 
used  over  a  2-year  period  for  rat  con- 
trol. This  amendment  would  have  been 
worthy  if  no  money  had  been  included 
in  the  bill  which  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  But  there  was  some  $70  million 
already  in  the  legislation  which  could  be 
used  for  rat  control.  Furthermore,  we 
were  advised  that  some  $2.3  million  was 
available  to  the  State  of  Ohio  under  last 
year's  bill  to  support  the  rat  control  pro- 
gram. In  view  of  the  fact  that  siifflcient 
funds  were  included  in  the  bill,  I  voted 
against  the  amendment  to  increase  the 
authorization  from  $892  million  to  $932 
million.  Experience  has  shown  that  to 
vote  authorizations  in  excess  of  those 
that  can  be  used  prudently  only  tends 
to  encourage  wastefulness,  rather  than 
speed  a  solution  to  the  problem  involved. 
After  carefully  weighing  the  facts,  and 
considering  that  we  have  been  asked  by 
the  administration  to  increase  tax  bur- 
dens by  10  percent,  T  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  $40  million  in- 
crease. However,  the  amendment  was 
adopted  227  to  173.  I  then  voted  for 
final  passage,  since  I  favored  the  general 
approach  the  legislation  takes. 

POSTAL     REVENTTE     AND     PEDEBAI.     SALARY     ACT 

PI7BLIC    LAW    90-206 

The  House  passed  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  bill — H.R.  7977 — to  Increase 
postal  rates  and  give  a  salary  increase 
to  postal  and  Federal  classified  workers. 
Under  this  bill  first-class  letters  and 
postcards  go  up  1  cent  each  and  airmail 
will  be  up  2  cents.  Second-class  mailers 
which  consist  mostly  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  have  their  rates  In- 
creased by  23  percent  and  third-class 
rates  will  be  increased  by  31  percent. 

Postal  workers  get  a  6 -percent  pay  in- 
crease and  the  salaries  of  the  Federal 
classified  employees  go  up  4.5  percent 
retroactive  to  October  1.  Postal  em- 
ployees will  get  another  5 -percent  in- 


crease next  July;  other  employees  ^{111 
get  a  raise  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent after  comparing  their  salaries  with 
similar  employment  in  private  industry, 
but  not  less  than  3  percent.  Both  postal 
and  other  employees  will  receive  a  final 
third  phase  adjustment  in  April  of  1969 
to  bring  all  of  their  salaries  up  to  a  par 
with  private  enterprise  salaries  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  bill  provides  also  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Quadrennial  Commission  to 
determine^nce  every  4  years  the  proper 
salaries  for  officials  in  the  executive,  leg- 
islative, and  judicial  branches,  including 
Members  of  Congress.  The  President 
would  then  include  the  exact  recom- 
mendations for  such  salaries  and  ex- 
penses in  his  budget  submitted  to  the 
Congress.  These  recommendations  would 
become  effective  after  30  days  unless 
Congress  by  law  sets  the  pay  or  one 
House  specifically  disapproves  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation. 

Prior  to  final  passage  of  H.R.  7977,  a 
motion  was  made  to  approve  the  salary 
increases  for  the  first  year  only.  This 
would  give  the  Congress  an  opportunity 
to  reexamine  the  situation  next  year  and 
could  result  in  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  motion  also  would  have 
eliminated  the  Quadrennial  Commission 
and  kept  direct  control  over  salaries  in 
the  Congress  which  represents  the  tax- 
payers. I  supported  this  motion  in  behalf 
of  economy  and  good  legislative  proce- 
dure, but  we  lost  by  a  close  vote,  211  to 
199.  On  final  passage  I  voted  for  the  bill, 
although  it  was  far  from  perfect,  because 
I  favored  a  raise  for  oiu-  hardworking 
postal  people  and  other  Federal  workers. 
It  may  surprise  some  of  you  to  learn  that 
it  takes  a  post  office  employee,  a  clerk 
or  carrier,  almost  13  years  to  make  as 
much  money  as  a  busdriver  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  makes  the  first  day  he  goes  to 
work.  Another  point  to  remember  is  that 
the  average  postal  employee  in  the  United 
States  handles  approximately  twice  as 
much  maU  as  is  handled  by  employees 
of  any  of  the  postal  services  in  Europe. 
H.R.  7977  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  318  to 
89.  The  Senate  bill  was  very  similar  to 
the  House  bill. 

ECONOMIC    OPPOBTtTNITT   ACT   AMENDMENTS 
(S.   23B8) 

The  "greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world"  spent  nearly  2  weeks  on  S.  2388, 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  Amendments, 
then  set  aside  its  deliberativeness  by 
bringing  up  some  19  amendments,  many 
having  serious  consequences,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  at  the  end.  Pinal  passage  came 
literally  at  the  11th  hour — 11  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  November  15.  The  bill  finally 
passed  by  the  House  authorized  $1.6  bil- 
lion. The  Senate  bill,  passed  previously, 
authorized  $2.2  bilhon. 

The  poverty  war  was  launched  hur- 
riedly just  prior  to  the  1964  presidential 
election.  In  the  first  year,  $800  million 
was  authorized,  the  second  year  $1.5 
billion,  and  last  year  approximately  $1.6 
billion.  When  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  was  before  the  88th  Congress, 
I  expressed  strong  reservations  about  the 
manner  in  which  the  effort  to  assist  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  was  being 
launched.  While  the  desire  was  strong 
to  do  something  constructive  in  addition 


to  that  which  was  already  being  accom- 
plished through  programs  authorized 
imder  the  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment Act  and  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  antlpoverty  program  was 
open  to  many  questions.  Specifics  were 
lacking.  A  sense  of  direction  did  not 
accompany  the  sense  of  purpose.  Rather 
than  such  a  massive  undertaking  rife 
with  uncertainty,  I  preferred  the  "seed 
money"  approach  to  establish  pilot  pro- 
grams. Try  a  Headstart  project.  Under- 
write a  community  action  effort.  Estab- 
lish a  Job  Corps  center.  By  doing  so,  the 
wrinkles  could  be  ironed  out  along  the 
way.  Unfortunately,  this  view  did  not 
prevail.  As  a  result  there  has  been  great 
waste.  Mistakes  were  made,  not  on  a 
modest  scale,  but  in  Uic  grand  fashion 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity — OEO — are  well 
known. 

Now,  some  3  years  later,  much  has 
been  learned  at  great  cost.  We  know  that 
the  individual  programs  are  important. 
Headstart,  work  experience.  Upward 
Bound,  community  action,  legal  serv- 
ices, the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  the 
Job  Corps,  and  others  are  successful 
if  they  have  proper  leadership.  Leader- 
ship is  the  key  and  there  is  no  better 
example  than  the  Cleveland  Women's 
Job  Corps  Center  which  Dr.  Zelma 
George  has  turned  into  a  model  program. 

As  reported  from  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  S.  2388  au- 
thorized a  total  of  $2.06  billion.  A  recom- 
mittal motion  offered  by  my  Ohio  col- 
league, the  Honorable  William  Ayhes, 
reduced  this  total  to  $1.6  billion.  I  voted 
for  this  recommittal  motion  because 
there  was  general  agreement  that  the 
cut  would  be  limited  to  an  amount  ap- 
proximating the  level  of  expenditures 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  It  was  a 
figure  that  would  assure  the  continuation 
of  the  currently  existing  programs.  Fur- 
thermore, knowing  that  the  Senate 
wanted  an  even  larger  amount  next  year, 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
amount  finally  arrived  at  would  be  in 
excess  of  what  was  spent  this  year.  The 
recommittal  motion  prevailed  by  a  vote 
of  221  to  190. 

I  then  voted  for  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage in  the  House.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of 
283  to  129.  As  I  said  in  my  speech  during 
general  debate: 

For  1967  we  are  asked  for  $2.06  billion. 
I  am  not  here  In  this  well  to  say  we  must  give 
so  huge  a  sum — certainly  not  before  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  cut  down  and  do 
a  better  job.  We  should  be  able  to  do  much 
more  and  do  better  with  less.  I  am  here  to 
say  that  I  cannot  live  with  myself  if  we 
stop  the  doing. 

The  House-Senate  conferees  brought 
back  a  bill  calling  for  a  2-year  author- 
ization of  $1.98  billion  in  1968  and  $2.18 
billion  for  1969.  This  means  there  can 
be  no  effective  review  or  consideration  of 
the  poverty  programs  imtil  1969.  In  view 
of  this  and  also  as  a  protest  against  the 
increased  expenditures,  I  voted  against 
the  conference  report  but  it  was  adopted 
247  to  149.  The  amount  finally  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1968  was  $1,773,- 
000,000.  I  voted  for  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  included  these 
funds. 


AIR  QUAUXT  ACT  OF   1067 — ^PUBLIC  LAW  90-148 

This  new  law  would  encourage  the  so- 
lution of  air  pollution  problems  on  a 
regional  basis  with  air  quality  standards 
and  enforcement  plans  developed  by  the 
States.  It  authorizes  $362.3  miUlon  over 
a  3-year  period  for  air  control  research, 
studies,  planning,  and  grants  to  States 
and  air  pollution  agencies.  The  bill 
further  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  power  to  ob- 
tain court  injimctions  to  abate  pollution 
when  there  is  an  "imminent  and  substan- 
tial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons anywhere  in  the  country." 

Air  pollution  is  no  longer  Just  a  threat. 
It  is  a  present  menace  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  American  people.  Ap- 
proximately 130  million  tons  of  pollut- 
ants are  discharged  annually  into  the 
Nation's  atmosphere,  an  average  of  1,400 
pounds  for  each  American.  This  pollu- 
tion Is  a  bjTproduct  of  our  highly  devel- 
oped economy.  It  stems  from  the  rising 
number  of  motor  vehicles,  and  from  the 
trend  toward  urbanization  which  con- 
centrates the  highest  levels  of  pollution 
in  the  most  populated  areas.  Smog,  dam- 
age to  health  and  property,  and  even 
death  have  resulted  from  the  pollution 
of  our  air.  This  new  law  should  be  help- 
ful in  our  fight  to  combat  this  menace 
and  I  supported  it.  However,  the  Con- 
gress must  not  end  the  battle  that  it  has 
just  begun.  A  further  step  that  should 
be  taken  is  to  give  careful  and  serious 
consideration  to  providing  tax  Incentives 
to  those  who  undertake  construction  pro- 
grams for  treatment  works  to  prevent 
air  and  water  pollution.  Many  companies 
have  been  unable  to  combat  pollution  as 
fast  and  effectively  as  they  would  wish 
because  such  construction  is  very  costly 
and,  unlike  other  types  of  industrial  con- 
struction, it  does  not  add  to  productive 
capacity.  Earlier  this  year  I  introduced 
a  bill — HJl.  304 — which  would  accom- 
plish this  objective. 

RENT  SUPPLEMENTS PX7BL1C  LAW   90-121 

Of  all  the  appropriation  bills.  HJR. 
9960,  Independent  offices  and  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  at- 
tracted the  most  press  and  public  atten- 
tion because  it  contained  fimds  for  the 
rent  supplement  program.  When  this  bill 
passed  the  House  in  May,  there  was  a 
motion  which  prevailed  to  strike  out  the 
$10  million  for  rent  supplements.  I  voted 
for  the  motion  at  that  time,  not  because 
I  wanted  to  see  the  program  ended,  but 
as  a  protest  against  excessive  Ctovern- 
ment  spending.  During  the  Labor  Day 
recess,  I  made  a  tour  of  the  areas  of 
Cleveland  affected  by  the  rent  supple- 
ment program.  It  was  heartening  to  see 
the  cooperation  that  is  being  extended 
by  civic,  church,  labor,  and  banking 
groups  to  Improve  the  housing  conditions 
in  some  of  these  neighborhoods.  When 
the  House-Senate  conference  report  was 
brought  back  to  the  House,  there  was  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
insist  on  disagreement  to  the  compro- 
mise of  $10  million  for  rent  supple- 
ments— ^In  effect  to  knock  out  the  $10 
million.  I  opposed  this  motion  and  it  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  184  to  198.  The  $10 
million  provided  should  be  very  helpful 
in  furthering  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram— especially  the  projects  that  are 


completed  or  in  the  planning  stage  in 
Cleveland. 

CONCLTTSXOir 

The  success  or  failure  of  a  Congress 
cannot  be  determined  on  the  first  ses- 
sion alone  as  all  bills  introduced  this 
year  and  not  acted  upon  are  still  pending 
and  may  be  considered  In  the  second  ses- 
sion which  begins  in  January  1968. 

The  enormous  increase  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  legislative  program  over 
the  years  Is  due  partly  to  the  growing 
complexities  of  Government,  increased 
population,  and  also  because  the  Federal 
Government  has  become  involved  more 
and  more  in  the  dsdly  Uves  of  individuals. 
Paralleling  the  increase  in  legislative 
business  is  a  striking  increase  in  the 
needs  of  constituents  for  assistance.  This 
is  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  The  size  and 
complexity  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
has  become  so  great  that  often  in  the 
last  analysis  congressional  offices  remain 
the  only  authorities  close  enough  to  the 
people  to  intercede  on  their  behalf.  This 
we  are  always  glad  to  do.. 

It  is  a  very  great  privilege  to  serve 
the  22d  Ohio  District  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  May  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  my  constituents  for 
the  support  given  me  during  this  present 
session  of  the  Congress. 


Completion  of  U.S.  Aid  to  Iran 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  December  12, 1967 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  col- 
league Congressman  Thomas  E.  Morgan 
of  Pennsylvania,  chairman  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  for  Review  of  Foreign  Aid 
Programs. 

I  attended  an  interesting  celebration 
at  the  Department  of  State  on  November 
29.  The  purpose  was  to  mark  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  U.S.  aid  to  Iran. 
Many  public  officials,  participants  in  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  four  of  our 
Ambassadors  to  Iran  were  present. 

I  have  visited  this  country  on  several 
occasions  and  have  found  the  Iranians 
to  be  a  noble  people.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  our  country  was  able  to  help 
them  substantially  in  the  progressive 
development  of  their  country  and  that 
they  are  now  able  to  continue  such  prog- 
ress from  their  new  economic  base.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  achievement  for  the  for- 
eign aid  program  in  an  area  that  Is 
burdened  with  many  political,  econMnic 
and  social  problems.  Our  foreign  aid 
program  in  Iran  was  of  a  17-year  dura- 
tion. We  advanced  a  total  of  $605,000,000 
in  direct  loans  and  grants,  only  $37,000,- 
000  of  which  has  been  provided  In  the 
last  5  years.  It  Is  a  happy  occasion  when 
a  country  can  terminate  these  economic 
grants  and  loans  and  say  to  our  country, 
"we  are  now  ready  to  walk  alone  In  this 
world."  This  was  the  Initial  aim  and 
objective  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  This 


Is  a  tribute  to  the  progressive  leadership 
of  His  Majesty,  the  Shahanshah  of  Iran 
who  has  made  such  remarkable  changes 
in  the  economy  of  Iran  that  it  is  now 
growing  at  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the 
world. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  in  the  2,500  years 
of  Iranian  monarchy  have  the  Iranian 
people  held  their  monarch  in  greater  es- 
teem and  admiration.  They  have  rallied 
behind  his  Imperial  Majesty  both  in 
crisis  and  reform,  in  war  and  in  peace, 
as  an  Inspired  leader  with  extraordinary 
ability  to  handle  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. The  progress  that  Iran  has  made 
in  the  last  15  years  In  all  aspects  of  life 
is  truly  phenomenal.  The  consistent  re- 
forms have  revolutionized  the  country's 
social  and  economic  stnictures.  They 
have  abolished  the  old  feudal  system  of 
landlords,  women  have  been  granted 
their  long-sought  political  equality,  and 
illiteracy  Is  under  attack  by  a  well 
planned  and  well  executed  campaign 
throughout  the  land.  They  have  ex- 
panded the  public  health  programs  to- 
gether with  medical  sind  nursing  serv- 
ices to  the  far-flung  and  isolated  parts  of 
the  coimtry  and  created  a  Development 
Corps  that  gives  guidance  and  assistance 
to  the  villagers  in  their  self-help  pro- 
grams of  road  building  and  commxmity 
affairs.  Houses  of  Justice  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  many  rural  areas  so  that 
the  people  may  have  recourse  to  the 
proper  Judicial  procedures  in  the  settle- 
ment of  their  local  problems. 

When  we  met  November  29  to  cele- 
brate this  progress,  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam S.  Gaud,  Administrator  of  the  AID 
program,  opened  the  proceedings  and 
read  the  following  letter  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  followed  by 
the  remarks  of  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  response  by 
His  Excellency  Hushang  Ansary,  Ambas- 
sador of  Iran.  The  Ambassador  of  Iran 
announced  that  in  commemoration  of 
our  support,  the  SheUianshah  of  Iran  has 
estabUshed  the  Pahlavi  Scholarship  for 
American  students.  This  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  81  American  students  to  go  to 
Iran  to  study  in  their  universities  and 
live  among  their  people. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  friends  such 
as  Iran.  May  our  countries  continue  to 
build  an  everlasting  bond  of  friendship 
and  trust  in  this  troubled  world. 

The  speeches  follow: 
Message    or    the    President    Marking    the 
CLOsmo  or  the  AID  Mission  at  Tekran 
Today  American  and  Iranian  bands  join  in 
mutual   congratulations.  We  mark   a    great 
success. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  we  celebrate 
when  an  enterprise  goes  out  of  business.  It 
may  seem  odd  that  we  are  pleased  that  the 
American  AID  mission  that  has  long  chan- 
neled much  of  America's  economic  assistance 
to  Iran  will  close  its  doors  tomorrow. 

But  we  are  celebrating  an  achievement,  not 
an  end.  This  Is  a  milestone  In  Iran's  continu- 
ing progress  and  In  our  increasingly  close 
relations. 

What  we  mark  today  Is  Iran's  success. 
What  we  celebrate  is  Iran's  economic  and 
aoclBl  progress.  What  we  honor  are  the  ef- 
fective work  of  the  men  and  women  of  Iran 
and  the  energetic  and  progressive  leadership 
of  His  Majesty  the  Shah. 

I  have  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing ttam  the  Shah  himself  at  Iran's  land  re- 
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form  and  Its  drive  against  Illiteracy;  Its  far- 
reaching  development  program  and  empha- 
sis on  private  Investment;  and  Its  many  other 
vital  reforms. 

That  story  Is  Impressive. 

What  is  even  more  impressive  Is  Iran's  Im- 
patience with  ways  no  longer  useful — and 
yet  its  respect  for  traditions  of  the  past  and 
its  willingness  to  face  hard  decisions  and  do 
those  difficult  things  necessary  for  a  better 
future. 

We  are  glad  that  we  have  been  able,  In  an 
important  way,  to  assist  in  Iran's  rapid 
strides  forward.  Our  commitment  to  Iran's 
progress  has  been  enthusiastically  given  and 
of  long  standing. 

Since  the  dark  years  following  World  War 
n,  we  have  nioved  from  emergency  economic 
support  to  exciting  development  efforts 
which  have  now  paid  visible  dividends.  Care- 
ful Joint  planning  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  we  mark  today. 

We  cannot  depart  one  era  without  looking 
toward  another  that  lies  ahead.  The  similar- 
ity of  needs  and  mutuality  of  purpose  that 
Iran  and  the  United  States  have  long  shared 
do  not  stop  simply  because  Iran's  well-being 
enables  it  to  shoulder  greater  burdens.  Now 
is  the  time  when  even  stronger  ties  become 
possible. 

We  win  turn  our  hands  now  to  new  fields 
of  cooperation.  Exchanges  in  science  and 
technology,  expanded  business  relations,  con- 
tinued cooperation  in  development  and  com- 
mon determination  to  work  for  peace  and 
security — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  ways  in 
which  Americans  and  Iranians  will  phrass 
their  new  plans  for  cooperation. 

I  Join  all  of  you  In  marking  a  past  that 
has  been  so  successful.  I  ask  those  of  you 
present  to  begin  planting  for  a  new  harvest 
of  friendship,  trust  and  shared  hopes. 

Remakks  by  the  Honorable  Deak  Rusk, 
Secretary  or  State 

We  are  gathered  to  celebrate  the  comple- 
tion of  a  major  foreign  aid  program.  Tomor- 
row. November  30.  direct  economic  aid  to 
Iran  under  our  Foreign  Assistance  Act  will 
end. 

We  celebrate  because  Iran  has  arrived  at 
the  point  where  It  can  support  Its  own  con- 
tinuing economic  development. 

This  is  a  varied  group — businessmen, 
churchmen,  and  engineers  and  others  in  pri- 
vate life  as  well  as  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment and  representatives  of  Iran.  Our  inter- 
ests in  Iran  are  in  Its  safety  and  its  prosper- 
ity, in  its  people  and  its  capacity  to  enrich 
the  cultural  heritage  of  us  all;  in  its  pro- 
gressive but  staple  government  and  its  con- 
structive role  in  the  feimliy  of  nations. 

This  is  an  especially  moving  occasion  for 
me.  In  the  spring  of  1946.  as  a  Junior  officer 
in  the  Department  of  State,  I  accompanied 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  to  the  Security 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  In  New  York. 
Our  mission  was  to  get  the  Soviet  troops  out 
of  northern  Iran. 

Last  December  I  arrived  in  Teheran  on  the 
great  national  holiday  celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  reoccupation  of 
Azerbaijan  by  Iranian  troops. 

Plutarch  once  used  the  metaphor  of  "a 
rich  Persian  carpet,  the  beautiful  figures  and 
patterns  of  which  can  be  shown  only  by 
spreading  and  extending  it  out." 

What  is  true  of  Persia's  carpets  is  also  true 
of  her  history.  Its  patterns  can  be  appre- 
ciated only  when  seen  in  broad  dimension. 

"Pot  thousands  of  years  Iran  has  been  at 
the  center  of  cycles  of  growth  and  develop- 
flient,  violence,  and  change.  Milennia  before 
Christ,  cultures  appeared  there  which  used 
the  wheel,  copper  tools,  and  woven  cloth.  In 
the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  Persian  tribes 
were  welded  into  a  single  nation  by  Cyrus 
the  Oreat  and  became  the  foremost  people  of 
thff  world. 


In  historic  perspective,  Iran's  recent  period 
of  growth  is  only  an  instant  in  time. 

Iran  began  to  become  a  modem  national 
political  entity  only  about  half  a  century 
ago.  The  first  railroad  linked  the  Caspian 
Sea  with  the  Persian  GvUf  In  1933. 

The  United  States  and  Iran  have  had  close 
and  friendly  relationships  for  many  years. 
In  1911,  we  responded  to  an  Invitation  to  send 
a  financial  adviser  to  Iran.  In  1922,  at  the 
request  of  Iran,  another  American  financial 
mission  went  out.  Iran  employed  American 
engineers  to  build  roads  in  the  1920's  and  to 
prepare  feasibility  studies  for  the  trans- 
Iranian  railroad. 

The  United  States  has  long  supported  the 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
Iran.  That  was  one  of  our  vivid  concerns  In 
discussions  with  ovir  allies  in  the  Second 
World  War  about  the  peace  settlement. 

The  economic  assistance  program  which 
ends  tomorrow  night  began  in  1952  as  a 
technical  assistance  program  under  Point  IV. 
The  next  year,  when  oil  production  came  to 
a  halt,  it  was  expanded  to  include  direct 
budgetary  support.  It  has  totalled  $605  mil- 
lion in  direct  loans  and  grants  for  economic 
development.  But  only  $37  million  of  that 
has  been  provided  in  the  last  five  years. 

In  the  same  period — 15  years — Iran  In- 
vested more  than  $3  billion  in  public  pro- 
grams— half  of  that  in  the  last  five  years. 

Last  year  oil  production  yielded  more  than 
$600  million  in  revenues  to  the  government 
of  Iran,  and  this  year  the  figure  will  be  still 
higher.  Oil  revenues  are  paying  for  80  percent 
of  Iran's  development  budget. 

In  ten  years,  Iran's  industrial  production 
has  increased  88  percent  and  its  exports  by 
more  than  one-third.  Its  GNP  Increased 
ua-^c  in  1965  and  9.5':^  In  1966. 

In  1950,  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
available  water  in  Iran  was  not  being  used 
productively;  a  handful  of  irrigation  facil- 
ities covered  a  few  thousand  acres.  Today, 
dams,  irrigation  systems,  and  well-drilling 
projects  are  multiplying. 

The  use  of  fertilizer  has  more  than  quad- 
rupled since  1960,  and  the  capacity  of  Iran  to 
produce  its  own  fertilizer  Is  being  expanded, 
partly  in  cooperation  with  American  firms. 

Rice,  sugar,  tea,  and  cotton  crops  have  all 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  The  production 
of  wheat  has  risen  substantially.  Poultry  and 
dairy  farming  have  grown  from  almost 
scratch  to- significant  levels. 

American  aid  has  helped  Iran  to  establish 
an  agricultural  extension  service  with  more 
than  1,000  trained  technicians.  We  have  as- 
sisted Iran's  new  hydrographlc  program  and 
government  service  to  conserve  and  utilize 
ground  waters.  Only  11  percent  of  Iran's  land 
is  now  cultivated.  With  adequate  irrigation, 
an  estimated  30  percent  can  be  farmed. 

The  list  of  concrete  results  from  Iran's  de- 
velopment programs  Is  too  long  to  repeat 
here.  But  perhaps  we'can  be  forgiven  for  cit- 
ing Just  a  few  more  programs  in  which 
American  assistance  played  a  significant  role. 
The  American  people  deserve  to  know  this 
record : 

Building  of  the  new  port  at  Bandar  Abbas 
on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  will  open  Iran's 
entire  southern  region. 

Loans  totalling  $77 '/4  million  to  help  com- 
plete a  nationwide  network  of  Improved 
highways; 

Loans  of  about  $9  million  to  help  with 
a  master  electrification  program. 

Aid  in  building  or  improving  schools  in 
which  100,000  Iranians  are  enrolled  this 
year. 

A  drastic  reduction  In  the  incidence  of 
malaria. 

Immuniz-^tion  of  95  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion against  smallpox. 

The  insuring,  as  of  last  year,  of  $55  million 
of  Indiistrlal  development  in  Iran  by  Amer- 
ican business — In  ventures  in  petrochemi- 
cals, mining,  rubber  products,  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  rharmaceutlcals. 


But,  I  would  emphasize,  the  American 
role  has  been  to  help.  The  main  Job  has 
been  done  by  Iran. 

And,  certainly,  strong  and  wise  leader- 
ship deserves  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  remarkable  progress  of  Iran. 

The  Shah's  land  reform  has  given  14  mil- 
lion Iranians  a  direct  stake  in  agricultural 
progress  His  far-reaching  social  and  educa- 
tional reforms.  Including  equal  rights  for 
women,  are  producing  results.  His  "white 
revolution"  has  made  dramatic  progress.  I 
have  never  met  a  Chief  of  State  or  head  of 
government  who  could  speak  with  more 
precision,  detail,  and  real  expwrtnees  about 
the  economy  of  his  country  than  does  the 
Shah  of  Iran.  And  I  know  also  from  expe- 
rience that  His  Maesty  is  extensively  in- 
formed about  world  affairs.  We  in  the  United 
States  Government  value  his  Judgments.  We 
are  proud  to  have  Iran  as  a  friend  and  part- 
ner. 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Iran's 
forward  march  will  continue.  Loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  will  not  be  affected  by 
tomorrow's  termination.  American  private 
enterprise  carries  on.  Many  American  com- 
panies and  firms — some  of  them  represented 
here  today — are  demonstrating  their  confi- 
dence m  Iran's  future.  Assisted  by  AID's 
investment  guaranty  and  investment  survey 
programs,  they  will  provide  a  continuing 
partnership  that  will  help  .  o  maintain  Iran's 
momentum  toward  an  ever  higher  level  of 
prosperity. 

There  Is  a  Near  Eastern  proverb  which 
pleads:  "May  God  make  our  end  better  than 
our  beginning." 

That  has  been  Iran's  goal  and  Iran's  ac- 
complishment. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Shah  was 
crowned — he  had  postponed  the  event  until 
his  aspirations  and  policies  and  programs  for 
his  people  had  produced  substantial  results. 
The  verdict  throughout  the  Free  World  was 
that  he  had  thoroughly  earned  his  crown. 

Indeed,  the  story  of  modem  Iran  Is  one 
of  the  great  success  stories  of  our  time.  And 
the  realization  that  in  some  small  measure  we 
have  been  able  to  help  Iran  to  accomplish 
this  success  should  give  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  satisfaction  and  Joy. 

Remarks  by  His  Exccli^ncy  Hvshano 
Ansary,  Ambassador  of  Iran 

This  IS  a  memorable  moment  In  the  history 
of  relations  between  Iran  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  like  to  start  by  extending 
to  the  President,  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
to  Mr.  Gaud  the  expression  of  my  most  sin- 
cere thanks  and  appreciation  for  your  kind 
words  and  generous  tributes  to  my  August 
Sovereign  and  to  my  country. 

You  spoke  with  great  warmth  of  the  his- 
toric significance  of  the  Coronation  of  His 
Imperial  Majesty.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
this  observance  today  should  follow  the  Coro- 
nation by  only  a  few  weeks.  For  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Shahanshah,  marking  a  unique 
page  in  Iran's  colorful  history,  has  brought 
home  the  recognition  that,  under  wise  lead- 
ership, a  nation  can  bring  together  the  tech- 
nology and  the  social  purpose  of  the  modern 
world  with  the  wisdom  and  richness  of  its 
own  historic  experience.  In  this  context,  the 
official  termination  of  the  American  AID  pro- 
gram in  Iran  is  yet  another  manifestation  of 
what  the  Shahanshah  had  hoped  to  achieve 
for  his  nation  before  consenting  to  hold  his 
Coronation. 

Iran  was  the  first  country  to  receive  aid 
under  the  United  States  technical  assistance 
program.  She  Is  not  the  first  to  terminate  an 
AID  mission.  But  in  many  ways  the  termina- 
tion of  AID  in  Iran  has  its  own  distinction  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  close  and  cordial 
relationship  between  friends,  and  as  a  mile- 
stone in  Iran's  progress.  Ours  is  a  story  with 
a  happy  ending. 

To  this  I  may  add  that  U.S.  aid  came  to 
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Iran  at  a  critical  time  in  her  history.  It  was 
a  time  of  internal  chaos  and  turmoil,  a  time 
of  external  threat  and  danger.  Iran  Is  Indeed 
grateful  for  your  assistance  in  that  hour. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Iran  of  today,  we  see 
demonstrated  for  the  world  the  enormous 
potential  that  can  come  to  fruition  when 
modem  technology,  Joined  with  social  and 
political  reform,  ignites  the  energies  and  as- 
pirations of  a  determined  people  guided  by 
wise  and  resolute  leadership. 

This  recalls  Iran's  bloodless  revolution, 
organized  and  led  by  the  Shahanshah  him- 
self, and  carried  out  within  the  framework 
of  a  free  democratic  society.  Its  goals  were 
the  correction  of  problems  that  are  chronic 
and  typical  in  the  developing  countries.  Its 
technique  did  not  follow  doctrinaire  blue- 
prints of  East  or  West,  but  grew  out  of  tradi- 
tions and  existing  local  institutions.  Its  re- 
sults speak  for  themselves. 

Over  2.4  mUllon  farm  families,  11 V4  mil- 
lion people  In  all,  now  own  the  land  they  till. 
Workers  share  In  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
ductivity. Women  exercise  the  rights  denied 
them  for  centuries.  The  youth  of  Iran  Join 
hands  in  a  coordinated  battle  against  rural 
poverty.  Ignorance,  backwardness  and  dis- 
ease. 
.  The  economy  has  been  growing  at  one  of 

the  highest  rates  In  the  world.  GNP  rose  by 
11.8%  in  1965  and  9.6 To  in  1966.  It  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  around  12%  In  1967.  Per 
capital  Income  has  tripled  in  the  past  decade. 

The  size  of  Iran's  market  for  foreign  goods 
has  grown  almost  tenfold  in  the  i>eriod  be- 
tween 1953  and  1966.  It  is  now  a  billion-dollar 
market,  one  of  the  handful  of  huge  markets 
among  the  developing  countries. 

Industry  has  grown  at  a  fantastic  rate.  In- 
dustrial production  has  nearly  doubled.  Last 
year  alone  total  investment  in  this  sector 
rose  by  167c,  amounting  to  22%  of  the  GNP. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  we  expect  to  spend 
11.2  billion  dollars  on  development.  During 
that  period,  we  hope  to  Increase  agriculture 
annually  by  four  percent,  industry  by  15%, 
electricity  and  gas  by  16%.  Iranian  market 
will  double  in  size  during  the  same  period, 
offering  another  billion-dollar  opportunity 
for  trade  growth. 

Per  capita  Income  is  expected  to  Increase 
by  nearly  one  third,  GNP  by  more  than  50 
percent. 

Social  targets  during  the  same  period  call 
for  educational  services  for  92%  of  urban 
and  55%  of  rural  school-going  children  at 
elementary  level,  doubling  the  number  of 
university  students,  tripling  the  number  of 
students  In  vocational  schools. 

The  termination  of  aid,  therefore,  signals 
the  arrival  of  a  new  era  in  the  enriching  as- 
sociation of  Iran  with  your  great  country.  It 
offers  great  opportunities  to  private  Investors 
from  the  United  States  to  assume  a  larger 
share  in  the  rapid  development  of  my  coun- 
try. Political  stability,  plus  tax  holidays,  easy 
repatriation  of  capital  and  profits,  as  well  as 
other  Incentives  provide  a  healthy  climate  in 
'  virtually  every  positive  field  of  activity.  This, 
therefore,  serves  as  an  open  invitation  to 
private  Investors  from  the  United  States  to 
Join  hands  with  their  Iranian  counterparts 
and  to  further  identify  themselves  with  one 
of  the  fastest  moving  economies  in  the 
world. 

In  the  Middle  East,  with  Its  history  of 
turbulence,  Iran's  stable  democratic  govern- 
ment serves  as  a  stabilizing  influence.  As  an 
emerging,  dynamic  modern  state,  with  great 
prosperity,  she  has  the  highest  stake  In  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  region  and 
draws  upon  a  rich  cultural  and  philosophical 
heritage  In  meeting  her  responsibilities.  In 
the  words  of  the  Shahanshah: 

"We  seek  peace,  coexistence  and  better 
understanding  with  other  nations,  whatever 
their  ideologies  may  be;  we  will  always  sup- 
port any  endeavors  for  the  establishment 
and  furtherance  of  social  Justice;  we  will 
assist  efforts  In  bridging  the  gap  between 


the  poor  and  rich  nations  of  the  world;  and 
will  support  any  plans  for  International  co- 
operation, campaigns  against  Illiteracy,  pov- 
erty, disease  and  other  social  Ills..  These 
firm  beliefs  have  been  our  guide  in  Interna- 
tional situations  and  have  enabled  us  to 
defend  the  principles  of  right  without 
hesitation." 

Among  those  means  which  men  of  goodwill 
find  most  effective  in  striving  for  peace  is 
knowledge  of  other  nations.  For  with  knowl- 
edge comes  understanding,  and  where  there 
is  understanding  among  men,  there  Is  far  less 
Ukely  to  be  disagreement  and  conflict. 

With  this  m  nUnd.  I  am  most  happy  today 
to  close  my  remarks  with  the  annovmcement 
that  His  Imperial  Majesty  has  Just  estab- 
lished the  Pahlavl  Scholarships  for  American 
students.  This,  you  might  recall,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, is  the  result  of  the  discussion  last 
summer  between  the  Shahanshah  and  your- 
self, on  the  occasion  of  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  scholarships  wUl  make  it  possible  for 
81  American  students  to  go  to  Iran,  to  study 
in  our  universities  and  live  among  our  peo- 
ple, under  provisions  that  aire  now  being 
worked  out. 

It  Is  hoped  that  through  the  Pahlavl 
Scholarshiiis,  our  two  nations  build  another 
bridge  of  understanding  and  forge  another 
bond  of  friendship  and  trust.  Most  impor- 
tant, we  do  this  among  a  new,  upcoming 
generation,  who,  within  a  few  short  years, 
will  bear  the  responsibilities  for  peace  and 
harmony  among  nations. 

I  thank  you. 


Vice  President  Humphrey  Calls  for  Tax 
Hike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  12,  1967 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  there 
are  many  who  oppose  higher  taxes,  I  was 
interested  to  note  last  week  where  Vice 
President  Hubert  Humphrey  spoke  out 
strongly  for  the  proposed  tax  Increase 
and  received  an  "enthusiastic  response." 

That  was  the  way  one  newspaper  re- 
ported the  reaction  to  the  speech  by  the 
Vice  President  on  December  6  to  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Home  Builders  con- 
vention in  Chicago. 

This  holds  an  important  lesson.  It  is 
that  there  are  many  others  in  this  coim- 
try  Uke  the  homebullders — farmers,  small 
businessmen,  retired  workers,  salaried 
labor — who  know  that  a  tax  increase 
coupled  with  a  reduction  in  spending  is 
necessary  to  preserve  their  own — as  well 
as  the  Nation's — economic  welfare.  All 
are  clearly  worried  about  getting  "clob- 
bered" as  the  Vice  President  put  in  his 
Chicago  speech  if  we  do  not  take  such 
fiscal  restraining  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  human  reluc- 
tance to  higher  taxes.  Even  those  who 
know  today  that  a  tax  hike  is  necessary 
and  accept  that  fact  will  not  go  out  of 
their  way  to  ask  their  Congressmen  "to 
raise  my  taxes."  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  not  hearing  from  everybody  and 
many  who  really  count.  For  if  we  do  not 
take  fiscal  action,  those  homebullders, 
farmers,     small     businessmen,     retired 


workers,  and  a  host  of  others  will  really 
be  heard  from  when  they  are  being 
squeezed  by  inflation  and  soaring  interest 
rates  and  look  to  Congress  for  failing  to 
take  proper  action  when  it  was  needed. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  article  and 
Humphrey's  speech  follow : 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 

Back  Tax  Hike,  Humfrskt  Asks  Homx 

•Rrm.ngpR 

(By  Dick  Turpln) 

Chicago. — The  nation's  home  builders 
were  exhorted  Wednesday  by  Vice  President 
Hubert  Humphrey  to  help  the  Johnson  Ad- 
ministration get  a  modest  but  imperative 
tax  increase  out  of  Congress  before  It  ad- 
journs. 

The  Vice  President's  typical,  rapid  fire 
delivery  received  an  enthvisiastlc  response 
from  those  attending  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Homebullders  convention.  Associa- 
tion members  have  supported  President 
Johnson's  request  for  a  10%  surcharge  on 
Income  taxes. 

TIGHT  money  threat 

He  said  unless  such  an  Increase — "one 
cent  on  every  dollar" — comes  about  the  bur- 
den will  fall  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  tighten  the  money  market  and  the 
"mortgage  market   will   get  clobbered." 

"Then  we'll  get  clobbered  and  none  of  ub 
wants  that,"  he  said. 

"Tax  action  is  imperative,"  he  said.  "We 
need  a  modest  tax  Increase  and  we  need  it 
now.  ' 

"TEixes  are  not  popular  but  you  have  sup- 
ported that  (surcharge)  proposal  .  .  .  and 
you  have  bew  right  In  doing  so,"  be  said. 

Congressional  inaction  has  caused  uncer- 
tainty and  upheaval  in  credit  markets  and 
cast  international  doubt  on  the  health  of 
the  dollar,  Humphrey  said. 

"And  every  day  that  passes  without  such 
action  Increases  the  pressure  on  credit,  the 
dangers  of  inflation  and  endangers  particu- 
larly such  industries  as  hoiising  and  real 
estate. 

"The  No.  1  legislative  objective  of  this  Ad- 
ministration remsdns  passage  of  this  badly 
needed  tax  surcharge,"  he  said  amid  quick 
applause  from  the  builders. 

He  also  urged  the  builders  to  help  fight  the 
Administration's  "war  on  slumlsm."  Planning 
is  needed  now  for  the  future  of  the  American 
city  which  today  contains  70%  of  the  people 
on  1  %  of  the  land,  he  said. 

"We  will  be  Joined  by  100  million  new- 
comers before  the  year  2000.  Where  are  we 
going  to  put  them?  Where  and  how  wUl  they 
exist?"  he  asked. 

He  also  reminded  the  convention  that  the 
greatest  untapped  market  in  the  nation  are 
the  poor.  Putting  them  on  their  feet.  Just  as 
putting  a  man  on  the  moon,  must  be  accom- 
plished, he  said. 

Robert  C.  Weaver,  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
said  his  staff  is  conducting  discussions  with 
savings  and  loan  and  mutual  savings  com- 
pany leaders  about  Investing  in  mortgages 
in  ghetto  areas. 

SEEKS  FINANCING 

HUD  is  seeking  new  sources  of  flnancing 
for  mortgages  in  low  and  moderate  Income 
housing  areas.  Weaver  said,  and  first  priority 
In  housing  must  go  to  those  who  live  In  the 
slums  and  ghettos. 

"We  can't  keep  treating  the  deep-seated 
Illnesses  of  these  areas  as  though  they  were 
only  summer  colds  that  will  disappear  with 
summer  remedies. 

"If  restraint  of  aggregate  economic  demeoid 
Is  not  brought  about  through  higher  taxes, 
the  burden  for  restraint  wlU  fall  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

"Home  building  cannot  escape  the  im- 
plications  of   a   tight   monetary  policy;    we 
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learned  that  fact  In  1966  and  It  was  a  pain- 
ful lewon,"  Wearer  said. 

commxjCTKm  nkeds 

A  recent  study  by  his  department  Indicated 
the  need  for  about  22.6  million  units  of  new 
residential  construction  and  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  another  3.5  mllUon  units  In  the  next 
10  years. 

"When  we  stop  to  think  about  last  year's 
record  low  number  (1,196,000)  of  housing 
starts  and  project  It  against  the  requirements 
of  the  next  10  years,  we  get  some  idea  of  what 
this  all  means  to  the  home  building  indus- 
try," the  secretary  said. 

A  message  from  President  Johnson  to  the 
24th  annual  convention  said  the  builders' 
"partnership  with  the  government  has  pro- 
duced better  housing  for  millions  of  American 
families"  but  that: 

"There  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for 
your  efforts  than  today.  We  have  cities  to  re- 
build; new  towns  to  create;  new  techniques 
to  develop  if  we  are  to  assure  every  Ameri- 
can a  decent  life." 

Excerpts  of  Vice  Pkesident  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey's Speech  to  the  Nationai,  Asso- 
ciATioK  or  Home  BtriLDERS,  Chicago,  III.. 
Decembeb  6,  1967 

I  want  to  visit  with  you  briefly  today  about 
otir  America,  and  what  we  'can  do  to  make 
it  even  better  .  .  .  and  stronger  .  .  .  and  freer 
than  It  is  today. 

Right  now  we  are  passing  from  an  era  in 
which  there  has  been  regrettable  Injustice 
and  Intolerance — fed  by  longstanding  pov- 
erty and  unequal  opportunity — into  a  time 
when  these  things  are  being  met  and  chal- 
lenged. 

And,  at  this  time  of  transition,  we  see  all 
too  clearly  that  the  problems  are  difficult 
and  the  answers  will  not  be  easy.  We  May 
even  tend  to  doubt  ourselves. 

But,  if  we  ask:  "Is  our  leadership  able? 
Is  our  society  strong?" — and  if  we  see  how 
far  we  have  come — I  believe  we  have  reason 
for  hope  and  even  for  optimism. 

The  thing  is  not  to  doubt  ourselves,  but  to 
keep  moving  for  ward. 

You  and  I  are  asking  questions  together. 

What  U  the  future  of  the  American  city? 
Today  70  per  cent  of  our  people  Uve  In  the 
city — on  one  per  cent  of  the  land. 

We  wUl  be  Joined  by  100  mUUon  new- 
comers before  the  year  2000. 

Where  are  we  going  to  put  them?  Where 
and  how  will  they  exist? 

In  what  environment  will  oui  children 
and  grandchildren  live — an  environment  of 
poverty,  crowding,  poor  housing  and  schools, 
frustration  and  agitation? 

Or  an  environment  where  every  child  look- 
ing to  the  stars  through  a  tenement  Are 
escape  can  reach  outward  to  an  open  fu- 
ture ...  an  environment  where  every  citizen 
can  have  his  chance  .  .  .  and  yes,  where  every 
American  family  can  live  secure  In  a  decent 
home. 

It's  up  to  us  to  provide  the  answers  to 
those  questions. 


Basic  to  any  future  progress  is  one  thing: 
A  strong,  stable,  growing  economy. 

To  sustain  that  kind  of  economy,  we  have 
urgent  business  before  us. 

We  need  a  tax  Increase,  and  we  need  it  now. 

President  Johnson  requested  last  August  a 
temporary,  10  per  cent  tax  surcharge.  He  did 
this  in  the  face  of  an  unacceptable  deficit 
.  .  .  rising  Interest  rates  .  .  .  and  clear  Infla- 
tionary pressures. 

You  supported  that  proposal  then.  You 
have  supported  it  since.  And  you  have  been 
right  in  doing  so. 

But  there  has  still  been  no  Congressional 
action. 

As  you  know,  uncertainty  about  such 
action  has  caused  upheaval  in  credit  markets. 

Uncertainty  about  such  action  has  cast 
international  doubt  on  the  health  of  the 
dollar. 

And  every  day  that  passes  without  such 
action  Increases  the  pressure  on  credit  .  . 
increases  the  dangers  of  inflation   .  .  .  and 
endangers    particularly    such    industries    as 
housing  and  real  estate. 

Let  me  be  clear:  The  No.  1  legislative  ob- 
jective of  this  Administration  remains  pas- 
sage of  this  badly-needed  tax  surcharge. 

And  we  believe  It  should  be  the  No.  1  Item 
of  prtority  on  the  agenda  of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  you  to  give  your  help,  as  you  have 
before,  in  support  of  this  measure.  Is  ovir 
progress  to  be  cheapened  by  Inflation,  and 
our  expansion  to  be  stifled  by  Intolerable 
Interest  rates?  Or  are  we  going  to  take  the 
responsible  course  and  act  in  time  to  keep 
our  growth  healthy  and  steady? 

The  building  blocks  of  the  new  neighbor- 
hoods .  .  .  the  new  cities  are  at  hand. 

Never  before  have  we  had  such  a  storehouse 
of  tools  to  bring  the  fuU  partnership  of  in- 
dustry and  government,  public  and  private 
financing,  local,  state  and  federal  programs  to 
focus  on  the  remaking  of  old  cities  and  build- 
ing the  new. 

With  these  tools  we  not  only  rebuild  the 
structures  of  the  slums  and  the  new  towns  of 
tomorrow,  more  Importantly  we  rescue  and 
revitalize  the  people  of  lost  dreams. 

Our  nation  Is  awakening  to  those  who  lack 
Income  to  do  more  than  struggle  for  survival 
.  .  .  people  who  live  In  a  building  no  one 
could  call  a  home  .  .  .  people  deprived  of 
health,  education  and.  most  lmi>ortantly, 
hope.     - 

What  are  these  tools  that  are  being  put  to 
work? 

Perhaps  most  Important  for  the  long  pull  Is 
Model  Cities. 

There  Is  now  a  catalyst  through  which  our 
resources  can  turn  a  neighborhood  of  decay 
and  poverty  into  one  of  happiness  and  op- 
portunity. 

We  look  to  leadership  to  be  drawn  from 
every  comer  of  the  community. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  that  are  safe 
and  secure. 

We  look  to  neighborhoods  where  health 
and  education  standards  will  be  as  high  as 
the  nationai  average  .  .  .  where  youngsters 


can  play  and  families  be  proud  to  grow  to- 
gether. 

Every  housing  program  to  Insure  decent 
housing,  at  costs  every  family  can  afford,  will 
be  called  on. 

Our  aim:  That  residents  In  these  model 
neighborhoods  should  be  full  partners  In  de- 
veloping businesses,  schools  and  public  fa- 
cilities. 

Today,  this  is  not  an  Idle  dream. 

Model  Cities  planning  is  a  reality  .  .  .  you 
have  helped  us  achieve  it.  You  know  the  op- 
position to  the  President's  effort  for  full 
funding.  You  know  the  doubters  and  the 
doers  in  Congress. 

You  have  l>een  partners  in  many  of  these 
legislative  fights.  We  are  proud  of  these  mu- 
tual accomplishments.  The  American  people 
know  what  has  been  done. 

You  fought  for  full  fundings  of  rent  sup- 
plements. 

You  understood  the  importance  of  more 
public  housing  through  the  "turnkey"  pro- 
gram. 

You  supported  efforts  by  Senator  Spark- 
man  and  Senator  Mondale  in  reporting  to  the 
Senate  new  PHA  financing  tools  to  reach  low 
income  families. 

The  housing  bill  recently  reported  to  the 
Senate,  with  your  support,  from  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  is  one 
which  the  Administration  Is  most  anxious  to 
see  enacted.  It  will  have  high  priority  In 
the  next  session. 

Through  this  nation's  massive  assault  on 
poverty,  unskilled  manpower,  discrimina- 
tion, unequal  education,  inadequate  health 
care,  impoverished  diets,  we  are  doing  things 
never  believed  possible  in  any  great  nation. 

This  Administration  .  .  .  President  John- 
son, your  Vice  President  .  .  .  every  Member 
of  the  Cabinet  is  committed  to  this  war  on 
slimiism. 

This  is  not  a  hand-wrtnglng  Regime  of 
Doubts  and  Fears.  It  is  a  responsive  govern- 
ment of  confidence  and  commitment. 

We  know  what  a  strong,  growing  economy 
can  accomplish  for  the  American  people. 

We  know  our  obligations  to  the  people 
of  this  nation  .  .  .  and  to  the  Americans 
of  the  year  2000. 

We  are  committed  in  this  nation  to  see 
that  their  homes,  their  neighborhoods,  their 
cities,  their  new  towns  are  built  and  renewed 
to  provide  the  wholesome  environment  so 
Important  to  the  human  spirit. 

If  we  falter  with  the  resources  and  know- 
how  presently  In  our  hands,  we  will  be 
harshly  and  rightly  Judged— just  another 
one  of  history's  false  starts. 

But  we  shall  not  falter. 

We  pledge  not  just  minimum  housing. 

We  seek  not  Just  minimum  neighborhoods. 

Our  goal  is  not  Just  a  minimum  America. 

We  have  asked  for  your  partnership  in  the 
past  and  received  it.  We  ask  again,  and  know 
that  we  will  have  it — In  the  work  of  today — 
the  building  of  an  America  where  every  day 
can  be  better  than  the  day  before,  because 
we  decided  it  oould  be  done  and  did  it. 
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